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HUNGARY. 


Hungary  (llunfe.  Unevar  Orttag),  a klnploro  of 
Cotiiral  or  S.E.  Kurofte,  wnicb,  Ukcn  in  lu  wlde*t  tc- 
ci'ptatlnn,  iiidudn,  bcsidoa  llunKarjr  Woprr,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  the  roilitarv  frontier  provinrea,  and  Tranayl* 
vuila.  In  a more  llmitod  it  denoiea  llunKary 

Proper,  with  Croatia  ami  Slavotria,  to  the  cxcluaion  of 
the  other  prova.  IlutJKary.  thua  conaldercd,  la  altu- 
nU>d  between  44^  V V'  and  41»o  3U'  N.  lat..  and  between 
14^  29*  and  2t?^30'  K.  lunfr.  The  chain  of  the  Carpathiana 
forma  the  Itouodary  of  llunaary  on  the  N.W.,  N.,  and 
N.K.  'ITiey  atreten  from  the  Danube,  near  Preaburg,  In 
the  form  of  a circle,  towarda  Moravia,  Galicia,  and  Tran- 
STlvanla,  until  they  meet  the  Danuta  a accond  time  at 
the  ravine  called  the  Iron  Galea.  On  the  S.,  the  Da- 
nube  ami  the  .Save  separate  the  kingdom  from  the 
TurkUh  prova.  of  Servia  and  Itoanla,  to  the  junction 
of  the  latter  river  with  the  L'nna;  which  thence  con- 
tinues to  mark  the  boundary.  Hungary  may  be  conil* 
tiered  generally  aa  a large  plain  sloping  to  the  S.,  and 
■urrounded  on  every  aide  by  helghta  of  difTerent  ele- 
vation, but  tnoat  conaidcrable  la  the  N.  aectiona  of  the 
kingdom. 

ifoiustnfM.  ^ The  6rat  group  of  hilla  which  runa  N. 
from  the  Daoube,  near  Preahurg,  la  named  the  Little 
Carpathiana,  and  ia  of  amall  extent  and  InconsIdcrNble 
elevation.  Granite  and  gneiss,  overlaid  1^  grauwarke, 
form  a Urge  portion  of  this  group.  Tne  adjoining 
group,  named  the  Savoriua,  it  also  composed  of  gruu- 
wuckf.  A third  group,  callcl  the  Jablunka  range,  ter- 
minairt  with  tlin  Pass  of  Jaldunka,  through  wliich  the 
high  riHul  from  the  valley  of  the  Waag  passes  into  Silesia. 
J'he  formations  in  the  last-named  group  are  grauwacke 
on  primitive  limestone,  w hich  reaches  a height  of  l.MXl  i 
to  2,000  ft.  Un  tbu  K.  aide  of  the  Jablunka  rasa  a citain 
of  mountains  commences,  which  stretches  E.  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dunajec.  The  formations  of  this  chain  are,  aa  far 
as  Neumarkt.  the  same  with  the  Jablunka;  the  summit 
bcin|i  all  of  limestone,  with  grauwacke  aupt-rimposed. 
At  Neumarkt  the  great  sandsloue  formation  commences, 
anti,  for  an  extent  of  more  than  400  ro..  constitutes  the 
Icsuling  feature  of  tiie  K.  Carpathians.  Between  the 
Dunajec  and  the  Foprad.  a brao^  of  the  Magura  chain, 
situaliHl  altogether  In  Gulicla,  stretches  to  the  S.W., 
and  connects  with  the  chain  now  described  an  isolated 
group  of  lofty  mounlaliis,  the  naked  summits  of  which 
rise,  like  so  many  gigantic  sugnr-k>av^  from  the  vale  of 
the  %'aag  and  the  plain  of  Zips.  This  is  the  Tatra 
group.  In  which  some  of  the  highest  iiimmlts  of  the 
t.^pathlans  are  found.  The  summits  of  the  Tatra  are  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  varying  amiu- 
Ally  in  rieration.  from  the  ejects  of  thunderstorms  and 
Uie  melting  of  the  snow  which  covers  them  for  a great 
portion  of  the  year.  The  large  innuntala  group,  of  which 
the  Kralowa  llora  forms  the  higbeiit  summit,  covers  a 
large  portion  of  N.W.  Hungary.  On  the  K.,  the  Tatra 
(hain  Is  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  on  the  W.  by 
the  NSaag.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Sfatra  group  fs 
likewise  formed  of  trachyte,  mingled  occasionally  with 
granite. 

Branching  from  the  N.  Carpathians,  in  the  lieginnins 
only  as  a succession  of  keiglitf,  traversing  the  IcviH . 
roiinlry  of  Zii>s,  anutlier  trnchjie  mountain  chain  of 
oonslderalile  elevation  runs  S.  between  the  rivers  Her- 
nad  luid  Uodrng,  and  joins  Uie  Tliriii  near  Tokay.  This 
tntHintaln  rh.'iin,  named  the  Ilcgyalla,  U famous  for  the 
opals  found  within  it,  as  well  as  fur  the  wine  grown  upon 
Voi-.  1 1. 


Its  S.  slope.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Foprad,  a long 
unbroken  chain  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  R.  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Save,  and  thence  S.E.  to  the  sources  of 
the  Tbeiss. 

On  (he  W„  Transylvania  is  divided  from  Hungarrbya 
chain  of  heights,  lying  between  llie  Ssamos  and  the  Haros, 
two  rivers  which  flow  W.  to  join  (he  Theiss.  Though 
the  summits  of  this  chain  no  where  exceed  3,600  ft.  it 
it  yet  extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  In  the  N.  port, 
limestone  rises  above  (lie  sandstone ; and  in  the  S.  sum- 
irUts,  gneiss  and  granite  break  through  the  up|icr  strata. 

These  hills  are  composed  uf  Jura  limcitone,  resting  on 
transition  llroestunc  and  mica  slate,  with  occasional 
Interruption  of  syenite.  porphytY,  and  other  voIcMnic 
matters,  rich  in  veins  of  roeUd  of  various  kinds.  They 
stretch  between  the  Maros,  Czema,  and  Danube.  The 
frontier  of  the  Kan  at,  towards  Wallarhia  and  Transyl- 
vania, Is  formed  by  tbo  last  ofikets  of  the  Carpathians  to- 
wards the  Danube,  In  the  valley  of  which  river  the  mica 
slate  of  the  Canat  gives  place  to  limestone.  The  rocks 
that  close  In  the  river  as  it  leavM  Hungary,  and  which 
are  named  the  CUatura,  are  composed  of  limestone, 
Iraveried  by  broad  veins  of  quarts.  This  passage,  be- 
tween the  K.  Carpathians  and  the  N.  offkets  of  the 
Balkan,  w hich  meet  them  on  the  .Servian  side,  is  more 
than  70m.  in  length,  and  ends  with  the  dangerous  rapid 
named  the  Iron  Gate.  (Sec  Dam’BS.) 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  near  Freshurg,  are  tho 
Lcitlia  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  towards 
Austria,  ami  are  oflketa  from  the  Alps,  as  they  sub»ldo 
from  .StyrU  towards  the  Danube.  Granite  and  gneiss 
ap(>ear  in  the  highest  summits,  on  which  sandstone  aitd 
limestone  formations  lie  superimposed.  The  Bakony 
Fort>st  hills  stretch  from  the  Danube  towards  the  S., 
dividins  the  lesser  from  the  great  plain  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary. Near  the  mouth  of  Uie  Drave,  this  chain,  dlvkling 
that  river  from  the  Save,  subsides  to  the  plain,  but  ri>M>i 
soon  after  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  turns 
E.  as  soon  as  U reaves  these  heights.  The  summits  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  olbets  from  the  Alps  arc  lime- 
stone, overlaid  by  tertiary  furmatlons,  excettt  on  tiio 
Itanks  of  the  Danube,  where  serpentine  and  schist  rise  In 
b<dd  masses  above  the  secondary  rocks,  l^is  chain  uf 
heights,  callt^d  the  Fraska  Gora,  terminates  at  Szauka- 
mien,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Theist. 

The  JuUan  Alps  and  their  offsets  cover  Croatia  and  the 
Hungarian  coast  districts,  the  t'apeUa  and  VlUcbtch 
being  the  last  braches  of  this  range  towards  the  8. 

fWcj. In  the  N.  of  Hungary,  the  valleys  are  very 
numeruiii,  and  highly  picturesque.  The  glens  in  tho 
Tatra  mountains  are  wildly  romantic,  offering  every 
variety  of  rocky  scenery,  and  being  interspersed  witn 
numerous  lakes  and  waterfalls.  The  valley  uf  the  Wa.ig 
ia  most  extensive,  being  more  than  3fM)m.tong.  Tho 
ro.-ks  of  Sulyu,  where  tho  Waag  crosses  (he  ridge  of  (he 
Taira,  are  amongst  the  roost  picturesque  In  Europe. 
The  valley  of  Knhlbach,  that  of  the  Jablunka  Pass,  and 
of  the  five  lakes  In  the  high  Carpathian  groups,  the  vale 
of  the  Czema,  in  the  hills  of  the  Banat,  near  the  baths  of 
Mehadia,  are  all  hichly  l>cautlfhl,  and,  in  mountain  chains 
of  less  extent,  would  he  deemed  grand.  The  volleys  of 
the  have  (the  Syrmia)  and  the  Drave  contain  some  of  the 
finest  land  ami  scenery  of  Kurnpe.  llie  climate  is  like 
that  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  the  ferlllUy  of  tbo  soil  Is  un- 
paralleled. 

PUitna. The  plaiiu  of  Hungary  arc  very  remarkable. 


f HUNGARY. 


th«  greatnr  part  of  (he  kingdom  tombting  of  two  exteiw 
•ive  lercU.  The  plain  of  Upper  Uunga^,  by  far  the 
•mailer  of  the  two,  ii  bounded  N.  by  the  Leaser  Carpa- 
thians and  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  N.W.  coun- 
ties t W.  by  the  I.eUha  mountains,  and  the  offsets  of  the 
Rtyrlan  Alps,  which,  as  well  as  the  Croatian  Mills,  con- 
fine it  also  on  the  S, ; tiie  Bakonv  Forest  forming  iu  R. 
boundary  on  the  K.  as  far  as  the  ()anubc.  This  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  Danulx*  from  W.  to  R.,  and  U watered 
besides  by  the  Raah,  Waag.  and  Neitra.  The  Lake 
of  Neusiedlcr-See,  at  the  foot  of  the  l.cltha  hilts,  issues 
from  great  marshes  lying  IWween  it  and  the  Danube. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  u mure  fertile  on  the  N.  than  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Danube,  tan  it  every  where  produces  good 
and  abursdant  crops  of  com. 

Near  Buda,  the  Danube,  breaking  through  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bakonv  Forest  and  the  Matra  chain,  enters 
the  larn  plain  of  Rungary,  which  it  traverses  N.  to  S., 
from  Waltien  to  Dalya,  whence  its  course  b K.  The 
great  plain  is  bounds  W.  by  the  Uakony  Forest  hills  ; 
N.  by  the  Megyalla,  and  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  ; the 
flronticr  hills  of  Transylvania  bound  it  B. ; and  the  high 
lands  of  Servla  and  Slavonia  on  the  S.  The  extent  of 
this  plain  is  estimated  at  1,700  sq.  German  miles,  or 
gfi.oOO  sq.  English  miles,  and  is  coosequentlv  about 
4,000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Ireland.  In  the  whole  plain 
•carcelr  a single  point  Is  more  than  100  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  Danube,  which,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  900  ft. 
above  the  Black  8m.  This  plain  is  watered  by  the 
Danube  and  Its  tributaries,  the  I>rave  and  Save,  the 
Theiss.  with  iu  affluent  the  Staroos,  Maros.  Kords,  Ac. 
The  fail  is  every  where  very  trifling,  and  the  greater  pert 
of  these  streams  have  a winding  course,  through  a country 
flooded  by  the  slightest  increase  of  their  waters.  Many, 
such  as  the  Kdrus  and  Theiss^  form  a succession  of 
■wamps,  and  the  whole  marshy  land  of  the  plain  Is 
estimate  to  cover  a surface  oi  3j4S5  sq.  m.,  which  Is 
wholly  reclalmable.  The  Balaton  Lake  llet  at  the  S.W. 
extremity,  at  Uie  fall  of  the  Bakony  Forest  hills.  With 
the  exception  of  some  extensive  sandy  tracu  near  De- 
brecsln,  and  In  the  co.  of  Pest,  the  wnolc  of  thU  plain 
contains  some  of  the  richest  soil  of  Europe. 

Awers.  — The  numerous  rivers  which  water  Hungary 
fall,  with  one  sole  exception,  into  the  Dinube,  whicn 
traverses  the  kin^om  in  a general  8.E.  direction.  The 
distance  along  tne  stream,  from  Presburg,  where  It 
enters,  to  Orsova,  where  It  leaves,  Hungary,  is  .*180  m. 
Its  direction  from  Presburg  to  Waltsen  Is  K.  t but  here 
It  makes  a sudden  turn  S.,  and  runs  S.  to  the  Juncture  of 
the  Drave,  from  which  point  iu  general  course  to  Or- 
•ova  is  E.  by  S.  Of  the  90  navigable  rivers  which  are 
iu  tributaries,  several  of  the  largest  belong  to  this 
country.  The  largest  and  roost  irop«>rtaat  it  the  Theiss, 
430m.  long,  rising  in  Transylvania,  and  flowing  N.W.  to 
lat.  480  30*  Mid  long,  nfi  10*  E..  whence  it  runs  8.  ty 
W..  In  a very  irregular  channel,  which,  for  about  IBOm.,  Is 

er^iel  to  that  of  the  Danube.  Its  chief  tributary  U the 
aros.  (See  Ttisus.)  The  other  affluents  on  the  N. 
side  are  the  Waag  and  Neutra.  the  Gran  and  the  Rapel. 
Of  the  8.  affluents,  the  most  important  is  the  Drave. 
which  rises  in  the  Pusxther-thal  urilio  Tyrol,  and  has  an 
R.  course  of  38nm.  through  a plain  country;  It  Is  navi* 
gable  from  Vtllach.  in  ('arinthia.  (5ce  DaAva.)  Tlie 
second  in  site  is  the  Save,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  runs  E.  W 8..  joining  the  main  stream  near  Bel- 
giiule.  Lmgtn  ab^tMOm.  I'he  Haab  Is  of  consider- 
able slxe;  but  the  rest  are  uiUmporUnt.  (For  further 
particulars,  tee  l)A8iiax.) 

The  only  river  which  rises  In  Hungary  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  Danube,  is  the  Poprad,  the 
source  of  which  is  in  the  Krivan.  very  near  that  of  the 
W'htte  Waag.  The  Poprad  traverses  the  level  countiy  of 
Zips,  passes  through  the  mouutains  near  Mussyua.  Into 
Galicia,  and  unites  with  the  DunaJec,  which  falls  into  the 
Vistula.  At  Lublo,  in  Zips,  the  Poprad  is  navigable  for 
rafts. 

CdfiaJs.^No  country  It  better  adapted  for.  or  more 
needs,  canals  than  Hungary.  The  greater  number  of 
those  hitherto  made  have  been  cut  to  regulate  the  courses 
of  winding  rivers.  8uch  are  the  Leltha  canal,  in  the 
co.  of  Wieseiburg;  the  Albert-Karaslcsa  canal.  In  the 
CO.  of  Bamiiy,  and  the  cuts  for  the  regulation  of  (be 
Koros,  in  lleres  co.,  arid  of  the  Bersava.  In  the  Banat. 
Other  cuts,  on  a large  scale,  regulate  the  course  of  the 
Latoreza  in  the  co.  of  Beregh,  and  of  the  Surviz.ln  the  . 
cos.  of  Wesprim,  Sthu!weissi*nburg,Tolna,  and  Sstiroegh. 
The  most  remarkable  canal  in  Hungary,  however,  is 
the  Francis  or  Bacs  canal,  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  IHnubc.  It  U nearly  70  m.  long,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  vater  is  8 ft.  deep  and  60  ft  broad.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  levels  of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss 
is  27  ft.  which  is  carried  off  by  locks.  The  entire  cost  of 
this  undertaking  was  SOn.ooiU.  A similar  canal  between 
the  Theiss,  near  Szegedin.  and  the  Danube,  near  Pest, 
Is  prujeett'd. 

The  B«*n  canal,  between  the  Tcroes,  near  Temeswar. 
ai>4  the  Theiss,  near  Tittcl,  is  on  a smaller  scale,  but  a 


moat  useful  undertaking,  and  a source  of  great  prosperity 
to  the  Banat 

Laket.  — Hunnry  possesses  two  of  the  largest  lakes  of 
Rurope:— the  Neusiedler-8ee  (Hung.  Tertis Toea).  In 
Upper  Hungary,  lying  8.  of  the  Danube,  in  the  cos.  of 
Orenburg  and  Hlsenburg,  is  33  m.  long,  13  m.  broad, 
and  from  9 to  13  ft.  deep.  Its  waters  rise  and  fall  with- 
out apparent  cause,  often  receding  ftom  the  banks,  and 
then  again  filling  and  overflowing  them.  l..«ke  Balaton, 
situated  in  the  great  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Neusiedlcr-8eo,  is  nearly  AO  m.  Iom  by  10  m.  broad, 
and  receives  the  river  Syua  on  the  side.  The  water 
is  very  slightly  tainted  with  salt.  Besides  large  lakes. 
Hungary  possesses  an  almost  inconceU'able  number  of 
stagnant  sheets  of  water.  Some  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  though  small,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice : 
these  are  the  While,  the  Green,  ami  tno  Red  lakes.  The 
Green  l.akc  it  4,764.  the  While  I-ake  5,334  fL  above 
the  sea.  and  both  are  enclosed  by  high  and  precipitous 

franito  rocks.  There  arc  many  mineral  springs  In 
lungary,  the  principal  of  which  are  at  Mehadta.  In  the 
Banat,  at  Trentchln  on  the  Waag,  and  at  Bartfcld,  In  the 
N.  ch^n  of  the  Carpathians. 

Cf/matc.  — . The  climate  of  Hungary  Is  of  three  kinds, 
varying  according  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
climate  of  the  Carpathians,  Including  the  high  lands  of 
N.W.  Hungary,  is  coldest,  and  that  of  the  great  plain  is 
the  wannest ; the  climate  of  the  high  laitds  S.  of  the 
llanube  l>elng  a moan  between  lx>tb.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Buda,  which  represents  the  mean  climate  of 
Hungary,  Is  statrd  to  be  10*^  Reaumur,  or  54^  30*  Fah., 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  mean  temp,  of  Nantes. 
At  Nantee,  however,  the  difference  between  the  winter 
and  summer  averages  15^  Reaum»  and  the  range  Is  17^ ; 
whereas,  at  Buda,  the  average  difrerence  is  31'^,  and  the 
range  33'^.  In  the  great  plain,. the  mean  temp.  Is  13^ 4e/ 
Keaum.,  or  the  same  as  at  Milan.  iBerghaMt.)  Themean 
fUl  of  rain  at  Buda  Is  16  inches,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  being  abwt  113;  the  average  of  all  Germany  being 
160  days.  In  the  high  Carpathlus,  the  yearly  average 
is  doubtleai  very  much  greater ; whereas  the  summer 
and  autumn,  in  the  ilow  lands,  are  usually  seasons  of 
drought,  uoikvourable  alike  to  agriculture  and  river 
navigation. 

Vegetable  Produeti<mt.—The  products  of  Hungary 
embrace  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Rurope.  ftom  the 
Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the 
lice  and  cotton  plant,  so  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Banat,  and  the  olive,  which  thrives  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict. In  the  hills,  especially  in  the  Carpathian  district,  flr 
forests  abound ; but  along  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
Save  and  the  Drave,  extensive  oak  and  beech  forests  are 
found.  The  oak  forests  yield  large  quantities  of  gall  apples, 
and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on  the  acorns 
and  beech  mast.  The  increase  of  pop.  every  where  in- 
troduces Improved  fruit  plantations,  and  the  5.  slope  of 
every  elevation  is  found  covered  with  vines  and  orchards. 
The  well-known  liqueur  Sknoteitxa  (SJkiva  plum)  Is 
made  from  the  plums  grown  in  the  S.  parts.  The  grapes 
•re  of  various  klrMlt,  and  one  spedes,  the  Jbrmint  grape, 
of  which  the  Tokay  wine  is  roiM.  Is  peculiar  to  Hung^. 
The  extimt  of  the  wine  country,  iDcluding  the  fall  a>  toe 
hills,  to  the  two  plains  and  the  valleys  or  the  Save  and 
Drave.  is  more  than  3,000  English  miles  long, measured  in 
a straight  line.  Many  districts,  such  as  the  Kratka  Gorm 
hillt  in  Slavonia,  and’tbe  hills  near  Buda, yield  a heavy 
red  wine,  which,  with  care, might  easily  be  fitted  for  ex- 
portation. The  water  melon  in  the  great  plain  has  ob- 
tained  a kind  of  national  celebrity ; It  often  attains  a 
weight  of  90  lbs.  and  upwards.  Tobacco  U particu- 
lar fine.  Dye-plants  of  all  kinds,  madder,  woad,  and 
safflower,  succeed  wherever  they  are  cultivated ; but 
what  Is  of  tar  more  consequence,  the  soil  ii  particularly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  Is  largely  ex- 
ported. or  other  cereal  plants,  little  more  is  grown  than 
Is  required  for  local  consumption,  excepting  maize,  much 
of  which  Is  sent  to  Italy.  Rapeteed  and  hemp,  also  the 
produce  of  the  marshes,  are  objects  of  trade;  and  pop- 
ies.  for  oil,  are  much  cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  laurua 
nui.  arbutus,  cedar,  and  other  evergreens,  are  too 
tender  to  bear  the  winter  cold. 

Animali.  — Among  the  animals,  the  bear  of  the  Carpa- 
thians is  the  most  remarkable  ; and  In  autumn  he  often  vi- 
sits the  oak  and  beech  forests  of  the  low  countries : wolrea 
are  more  numerous.  The  snsall  lynx,  wild  cat.  and  wild 
boars  are  found  In  all  parts.  There  are  many  varietica 
of  the  dog ; one  of  the  finest  Is  the  wolf-dog.  found  in 
every  shepherd’s  cottage-  The  chamois  and  marmot 
are  inhab.  of  the  Carpathians ; and  stags,  roebucks, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  common,  though  seldom  preserved 
for  game.  Among  birds,  the  golden  eagle,  as  a stray  vi- 
sitor, and  the  stone  eagle,  more  ftcquently,  various  kinda 
of  kites,  hawks,  bustanls,  and  woodcocks,  partridges, 
and  black  game  ; and  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  8.  parts,  and  have  beautiftil  plumage. 
Herons'  plumes  are  taken  as  rent  in  some  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvania. Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary,  esp^ 
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ctilt j In  th»  Thetut,  which  If  taid  to  be  the  richett  flth*  i of  the  nattiro  of  tho  opal  and  of  the  chalrrdonf ; and, 
rlfer  Id  Hurope : amongkt  those,  the  sturgeon,  and  the  ' as  well  as  the  gi^et,  Is  found  In  tho  clefts  uf  the  pearl- 
fogasch  of  Lake  Dalatou  (Pcrcn  tueiopercn)  are  much  I stone  rocki.  The  Kreatest  extent  of  pearl-stone  rocks 
esteemed.  The  CDtocnologjr  of  llungar}*  is  richer  than  * occurs  in  the  Hogjraila,  or  Tokay  group,  where  the  ccle- 
(n  any  other  part  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  exu-nslre  i brated  opal  roluei  of  CtfrntwHza  are  situated,  not  far 
forests  and  large  swampy  tracts  of  the  warmer  districts. ! ftom  Rpeiies.  which  annually  yield  a considerable  quan- 
In  the  forests  aloag  tho  Save,  cantharldei  are  gathered,  i tity ; but.  being  fanned  by  a private  speculator,  nothing 
Wasps  and  hornets  build  enormous  nests  in  the  sandy  > is  suffered  to  transpire  respecting  their  product.  The 
— which  are  not  catcrmlDated  without  difficulty  and  ; most  beautiful  arc  tM  Iris  o^s,  which  are  seldom  found 

iger.  Swarms  of  raats  of  peculiar  kinds  occur  In  the  | larger  than  a franc  piece,  and  whose  beauty  seems  to  de- 

Benat.  Oue  kind,  which  Is  harmhrss,  is  peculiar  to  the  rU  ; pend  on  tho  water  with  which  they  are  saturated,  as  they 
ver  Theiss.  and  increases  so  rapidly  at  the  breeding  time, . lose  tbeir  brIlOancy  on  being  heated,  but  regain  it  when 
as  to  cover  the  stream  like  a thick  coat  of  moas,  and  even  I laid  In  water.  The  Urfrest  opal  of  which  we  have  any 
Co  Imianlc  the  navigation.  In  this  slate,  the  masses  of  ; account  (weight  17  oi.) Is  presenr^  In  the  mlnersloglcal 
insects  are  coUectixl  by  the  peasantry,  ana  given  as  food  | caldoet  of  Vienna.  The  fire  opal  is  neat  in  price  t Chen 
to  the  cattle.  Another  more  formidid>le  insect,  the  Co-  come  the  half-opals,  the  jasper  opal,  axMl  wood  opals, 
tmmbncx  gnat.  Umes  from  the  caverns  of  the  limestone  which  are  very  abundant,  ancl  whidi,  as  was  before  ob- 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  spreads  in  swarms  ' served,  are  found  in  many  other  spots ; not  being,  like 
over  the  adjacent  plains,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  ' the  Iris  opal,  confined  to  tne  hills  or  Ciemewitaa, 
cattle.  Looses  are  often  met  with  ; and  the  destruction  I TbeoflIrUl  populationreturus 

of  tbeir  eggs,  which  they  lay  dcra  in  the  earth,  Is  a work  of  Hungary,  as  given  by  the  Austrian  government,  are 
of  great  labour.  The  leeches  or  S.  Hungary,  cspocialiy  | founded  on  a survey  of  tne  country  made  in  the  rel^i  of 
those  ftom  the  Heuiiedier-See,  form  a coosldcrabio  ar-  Joseph  1 1.,  to  which  addltloru  have  been  annually  made, 
tide  of  trade.  {Pof[et'$  Hung.,\.^.)  ““ 

MineraU.  —The  miuerals  are  very  important.  ^ 

an  the  metals  are  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  They  arc 
mostly  found  in  the  central  trachyte  groups  of  n.W. 

Hungary.  Gold  it  found  at  Schemnltx.  In  a whitish  com- 
pact limestone,  alternating  with  syenite  and  porphyry.  At 
liciaigsborg,  Telke  lianya.  and  in  the  stilt  richer  mines  of 
Nagy  Bonya,  on  the  ftontier  of  Transylvania,  the  ore  is 
found  lu  small  conglomerations,  or  thin  veins,  in  soft 
sandllkc  masses  of  decayed  pumice-stone,  lying  on  and 
ill  excavations  of  the  trachyte,  or  on  the  porphyry,  exactly 
under  the  tame  drcumitsnccs  as  the  ores  described  by 
Humboldt,  in  the  Mexican  mines  of  Villidpando.  Silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  found  mingled  with  gold  at  Kum- 
nits,  Schemnltx,  Nagy  Banya.  Telkc  Danya,  In  the 
trachyte  group  the  Hegyalla,  near  Tokay,  and  lu  the 
Banat.  A solution  of  copper,  locally  known  as  cement- 
water.  Is  found  In  many  parts;  and  from  this  copper  is 
easily  obtained.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  found  at  all 
the  above-named  places ; tho  former  in  masses  at  Ra- 
dobol.  In  Croatia.  Another  mineral  peculiar  to  the 
trochee  and  porphyry  rocks  is  the  alum-stone,  found  In 
the  breccias  of  Brregb, 


I Brregb,  near  Tokay,  and  l*arad,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Matra  mournalns,  under  similar  dreum- 
stances  of  position  and  qualUr  with  the  alura-stooo  of 
the  Apennines  Cobalt  is  a valuable  mineral,  w hich  oc- 
curs in  many  parts,  but  especially  at  Dobschau,  in  the  N. 
of  Hungary.  In  the  extensive  sandstone  hills  stretching 
ftom  the  Dunsjec  to  the  Transylvanian  ftcwitler,  coal- 
beds occur,  containlDg  largo  q^iUtles  of  the  carbonate 
of  Iron,  some  of  whira  yield  31  per  cent,  of  metal.  MU 
neral  s^t  is  found  extensively  in  the  same  sandstone  in 
the  N.  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  richest  mines  are 
those  of  the  county  of  Marmaros.  Indeed,  the  lemaTk. 
able  fertility  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary  Is  by  some  at- 
tributed to  the  abundance  of  the  various  salts,  muriates 
and  others,  that  mingle  with  the  soli,  and  which  serve  to 
explain  the  appearance  of  tho  numerous  |*onds  which 
vidd  soda,  and  from  their  colour  are  termed  vhitf 
laktt.  These  soda-lakes  am  scattered  over  the  great 
plain,  from  the  county  of  Siathmar  to  that  of  Does; 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Danube,  in  the  counties  of 
Stuhlwelssenburg  and  Oedrnberg.  Nitre  is  found  in 
these  counties  in  sufficient  quaiitlircs  to  supply  tlie  whole 
empire.  The  last  mineral  production  to  be  mentioned 
Is  opal,  found  in  clumps  ot  a siliceous  stone,  met  with 
In  peart-stone  rocks.  {Bmdamt.)  The  pearl  stone  pre. 
•enu  itself  in  connection  with  trachyte  and  porphyry, 
in  several  parts  of  Hungary,  over  a range  of  COO  sq.  ra. ; 
and  risinx  OUO,  and  oven  1.200  ft.  above  the  adjacent 
plains.  '1  ne  clumps  above  mentioned  are  hollow,  the 
inside  surface  coloured,  and  consisting  of  delicate  sili- 
ceous substaiiccs, — sometimes  chalceduor,  sometimes  the 
stone  oUled  half-opaL  The  apal  Is  found  within  it,  lying 
in  the  hollows,  liae  a kernel  in  a nutshell,  exactly  as 
Humboldt,  in  similar  geological  strata,  fottnd  the  JIre 
op<tl,  at  Zlmapan,  in  Mexico.  The  hyalite  partakes  both 


i There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  these  returns 
Nearly  j are  very  inaccurate,  both  as  respects  the  area  and  popu- 
latioo.  In  the  subjoined  table  the  area  of  the  counties 
It  taken  from  SUtm's  llandbuck  der  Groign^fc',  and  the 
population  from  the  gurernment  returns.  The  estimates 
of  the  latter  by  Fenyes  show  a discrepancy  of  at  least 
one  million  ami  a half,  or  about  a ninth  part  of  the 
whole,  [See  Table  at  the  top  of  next  page.J 

These  statements  differ  widely ; but  the  estimate  of 
Fenyes  is  entitled  to  mure  credit  than  the  loose  cal- 
culation of  the  official  return,  which  has  no  preten- 
sion to  accuracy.  In  the  latter,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  to  which,  according  to  the 
Snlionai  Encyctop<ntia,  no  less  than  300,000  persons 
fell  victims,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  preccoed  and 
followed  by  a bad  state  of  health  for  some  years  beforo 
it  broke  out,  and  after  Its  violence  subsided.  The  state- 
meat  of  Fenyes  would  make  the  pop.  of  Iluugary 
10,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  military  frontier ; tbU  ac- 
count was  drawn  up  from  returns  ftimUhed  ftom  the 
reipective  counties,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  cal- 
culation made  by  M.  Cxocmig,  to  a very  interesting 
communication  in  the  Austrian  Arckia.  According  to 
tho  last-named  writer's  correction  of  the  stalements  of 


M.  Nagy,  the  pop.  of  Hungary  was,  in  18'J7,  0,7AC,&I3 
souls,  and  thU  number  would  snow  down  to  that  period 
a most  rapid  rate  of  Increase.  The  pop.  was, 

Aceonlliigta  a ctwras  In  I7S7,  7,190,394. 

Do.  Schwaniwr,  ISU3,  7,^1,414,  Incr. In  IS yiw  Itpsresac. 

Do.  rinUoviM,  mwi.  S.!l(H.717,  — 13  — IS  — 

Do.  I'lMvnJa.  IXX7,  »,7M,31S,  — 7 — 9>S  — | 

Do.  rcAjM,  is».l0j000,000,  — 8 — X-4  — 

Hungary  contains  several  large  cities.  Pest  has  GO.OOO 
inhab. : Buda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  Immediately 
oiq>oslte.36,000;  Debrecxin.M.OOO;  SsegedlD.32,(IU0.  Ac. 
Several  towns  count  between  20.000  and  30,000  iohabs.  ; 
and  even  many  villages  are  equally  populous.  In  winter, 
the  rural  pop.  is  usually  collected  In  the  villages ; but  lu 
summer  tiieysre  scattered  according  to  their  occupations 
and  possessions,  living  either  in  small  houses  on  the  Puss- 
tos.  where  the  cattle  grnie,  or  in  detached  farming  esta- 
blisbmenu,  which  arc  often  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  villages.  During  the  graxing  season,  the  peasants, 
in  large  numtwrs,  spend  their  time  with  Uio  flocks  and 
herds  Intrusted  to  them.  In  the  extensive  postures.  The 
increasing  subdivision  of  property  has  a tendency  to  di- 
minish this  nomadic  system.  The  hcrdsmim  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  such  as  tho  horse-herd, 
the  cow-hera,  and  the  swine-herd. 

The  ptopie  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  race*. 
The  numbers  belonging  to  each  race  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  founded  on  the  estimate  of  Fenyes, 
in  round  numbers.  The  military  frontier,  and  the  re- 
cently added  counties  from  Transylvania,  are  not  In- 
cluded; nor  is  any  account  made  of  the  Greeks  and 
Albanians  (10,000),  the  Ziguener  or  Gipsies  (30,000),  ami 
numerous  natufallsed  foreignerv. 


N'atioiu. 

Ofi  ihis  .“mW 
the  Dinutn. 

Oil  liir  «^iM.-r 
I>iuiuU'. 

<hi  iidt 
Itli;  TtKl'A. 

Vn  tixf  oihrr 

Mil-  III,: 

Th«». 

linlHuck 

'Juwr*. 

Crr-ifla, 

Sl«Tonp, 

Tutsi. 

liO.Wlft 

4,if/t,iOO 

l.'i.Ui) 

41S..XM 

l.iyus.uxf 

t-fi-AtlSI*  • 

1X0,IAK.> 

T.W.(lOO 

Mi4.««> 

4117/jW 

&r,c(w 

xu),uio 

W ht.uu  • • - 

M'Jl.uiO 

KLwilkjk*  - - • 

s,);an 

3ia,?oo 

s.nr.ono 

73AKX) 

4S/500 

.ViJXO 

.^7,lVlO 

.v>,roo 

«33,fXIU 

Ci^TuHlicn  of  the  People.  — In  tbc  provi.  on  this  side  the 
Tlii  Is*,  tin-  Magyars  come  into  contort  with  the  Hiistilaks; 
in  lh«:  prov  l>,-yotKl  the  Tbeiis,  with  thnNS  ailochbui*  mid 
IllyriAii  or  Strivlan  Stavunlans  ; in  th<^  pror.  on  tiiis  side 
the  Dxsiubc.  wiili  Ihe  ('rvatl.'int,  and  iti  that  tieyniKi  the 
Doiiubv  with  ttic  bluwocki,  or  Slavonians.  The  Uogyars 


thus  occupy  the  lioart  of  a country  bounded  on  every 
skto  by  other  nations,  which,  svparatrly  taken,  are 
inferior  to  them  in  |Hhint  of  numbem,  ana  are,  besides, 
disunUa-d  hy  religious  dtlToreiices.  Of  tho  4.230, OtX) 
Magyar*,  more  than  millions  ore  Protestants;  titc 
Calvtnistk  roofesskm  being  that  most  spread  amongst 
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WMDkO  «W  (M*  lUW  I 
N^ih*  I>mib«  — ' 

I.  ytr«lwr| 

t.  .N««U«  > I 

6.  Thwrucs 
4-  1 rmtain 

4.  AtY«  • - ' 

C.  IJMM  • i 

7.  zJ.i  - • ; 

A.  H«(«ch  • 

9.  Ilumh  • 

10.  Itr«n  • * ' 

II.  • > 

It.  tW  • : 

13.  Hut  • • I 

(UuW  Csmaiia) 


Honc^  on  thto  &kU 
V'.&N.kibeTlMte — 
I.  nm 
% ( pimet 

3.  flam 

4.  rkirMd  • 

i.  T.<nM  > • 

0.  Aba  <^nir 
7.  Kbit,  . 

A.  r<vfa*fc7  • 

9.  HwmpUn  • 

10.  IWrai^h 
((iraiai 
\JwjXU) 


IWVVXI 

|H9,I<W 

«n.7<ai 

xji.fino 

9S>«> 

Mo.itm 

ni,vn 

44^» 

4t.no 


t.uU, 700 


3,193.400 


in«r7  a»  lha  «t  bar  < 
,.£h.)tha 
1.  KMholea  • 
t.  Sfathmar 
S.  Martn4rai 


«.4.U 

t.«44 

S/4H 

t.ltt) 

479 

Ir^Vm 

1414 

SI3 

i.r>« 

9411 

t.794 

1,470 

37fi 


171,100 

tM.TOO 

lOli/iiD 

670.t>n 

4749  m 

114400 

&i,'4U 

tl«>IU 

3t>7/an 

«.34A>n 

S19..VJ0 

44.700 


M400 

Mt.Km 

i:i>m 

tlt,6U0 

177400 

93«,SU0 

3t>N,IVU 

srt.HM 

ti34<m 

vt».;uo 

996.700 


U'.-VS 

9.03^ 

t.l<4 

14:4 

X.4.V1 

1.999 


7.  Kt«^ilnir« 

N.  Hr«-a4 
».  T<4n«  . 

la.  t«:tm«|Eh 
U.  IWan;* 


1471400 


Total  of  IIan(*ry-t>o|i#r  ■ 

Mnc«  14.19.  tnrorponMd 
fh>m  TnMM^IvanU:  — 
MiddtoHtoiook  . 

IiHH*  doAiwk  • 
Knina  • 


I6.M03 


10471,100 


7t»41l 


m^Ao 

»3470 

19430 


T(«t.  Mkd  t>«*tr. 

I.  Honcwy  an  thl»  <4<la  tb*  I>Nmti4  • 

II.  Hoivar?  oo  tha  «b*r  iMa  the  Hanal)* 

I I I.  Hunt«n  •1'**  ^ 

IV.  llunKarj  ^ Taal« 

CamutU.  Jax«cU.4bc.  ... 
Trtm;)f«aian  oasoflw  ... 


997400 

1491,400 

41400 


14'^,.441 
1493473 
1490414 
1491497 
304.M3 
194437 
591 /W3 
33744« 


14410 

1» 


10430,1111 


theta.  Thn  are  « monlj  aod  aetiie  rare,  potoeulng  nol  appearance  of  the  Wallochlaiu  at  once  drclorrc 
frankoeat  of  charartrr,  and  many  other  eitimable  qua-  I them  to  be  tlrangen  amonnt  the  SlavoaUn  and  Hun- 
llttea.  Their  general  maimer  ia  mtIous  ; but  In  the  ' garian  iohabitantt.  Their  light  active  figure*,  dark 
hour!  of  gaiety  and  feasting  they  indulge  in  tumultuoua  : complexion,  and  the  resemblance  to  Italian  in  their 
joy.  The  advantage  povvessed  by  the  Magyar  over  his  j dlaU'ct,  proclaims  iheli  Humanic  descent.  They  name 
nt'igbbours  of  other  racA's,  is  altogether  one  of  character,  themselves  Romovni,  are  poor,  llght-haaited.  b<it 
for  in  learning,  the  peavaittry,  at  «cll  as  the  middle  ^ mostly  Ignorant  peasants,  fond  of  brilliant  colourt  in 
cUsses,  are  behind  the  Germans.  The  hussar  jacket,  1 their  dress,  when  tlieir  means  allow  ofit,  and  submissive 
«lih  light  panlaUxins.  aud  the  rzicsmm,  or  light  boc^s,  | under  nppreuion. 

and  a huge  brimmed  hat,  form  the  costwne  of  the  lower  I The  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  with  the  exception 
Older*  The  Hungarian  costume,  as  worn  to  full  dress  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  purchased  property  In 
by  the  hlxlu'r  cIossats,  is  well  knoivo,  and  has  been  iluiigary,  are  of  .Magyar  origin  in  the  Hungarian  pro* 
asiopted  in  p,irt  for  the  uniform  of  hussar  regimc-nlt  in  | vincet,  and  mostly  Slavonians  in  Croatia  and  Slavuula. 
almost  every  country.  The  attHa,  or  frock,  and  tha  I Their  privileges  are  more  extrusive  than  those  enjoyed 
or  long  surroat,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  ofteu  sub*  by  th(>  nobles  of  the  CAHillnimt  gmerally,  and  the  rank 
•tituted  for  the  diU/mnit,  or  short  hussar  Jacket  The  Ms  held  by  great  numbers,  whose  propATty  doe*  not 
kalpnk,  or  fur  cap,  with  the  costly  heron’s  feather,  forms  I exceed  that  of  a peasant.  Their  nninliers  can  only  be 
the  national  headgear ; and  cm  oflidal  uciasi<ms  the  ■ learned  approxlmatlrely.  as  they  refuse  to  submit  to 
sabre  is  an  Indispeniable  addition  to  a acutSeman's  any  enntinuA^  registration.  Of  late  years,  the  higher 
attire.  The  Siowack,  or  SUivonlan  Inhabicant  of  the  clasies  have  boon  laudably  active  in  eruleavouring  to 
N.W.  parts  of  Hungary,  belongs  to  the  same  family  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  by  the 
with  the  Moravians,  whom  he  resembles  in  apiwarance,  foundation  of  schools,  the  distribution  of  useful  works, 
and  whose  customs  and  ianstuge  he  prirscrves.  The  attention  to  the  state  of  prisons,  Occ. : aud  their  private 
government  project  ofinduJng  the  Sluwack  peasantry  beneficence  Itas  been  elTi-ctualiy  aided  by  the  grand 
to  adopt  the  Magyar  language,  has  beim  detrimental  to  legislative  measure  of  1n3I},  which  so  mu<*h  rxtciidiM  the 
the  lmprov<rm''nt  of  the  lower  orders  In  these  counties,  civil  rights  of  the  peasants,  lly  the  act  of  the  Diet 
anti  has  introduced  divisions  In  the  primary  schools,  of  that  year,  called  the  **  Vrbartum,'*  the  noble*  gave 
(See  below,  under  Edueatum,  and  also 1.  SIS. ; up  In  principle  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  privileges  of 
and  iiUdg't  (Wrmany  and  f/t<Rgary,  Ui.  M.)  The  their  order  — frAN^dAnn  from  taxation,  and  the  right  uf 
(’rnatlin  peasant  is  not  so  lortunate  in  the  tenure  being  Judges  in  their  own  causes  in  manorial  courts;  and 
of  hit  lanJ  as  the  Siowack,  and  feels  more  acutely  the  agrA^I  that  disputes  brtwt*en  peasants  and  their  lords 
pressure  both  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  lords.  Still  should  tw  referred  loactpurt  formed  of  indi<T'*rent  prtv 
the  Watlach*  In  E.  llungarr.  and  the  Kustniak  Sla-  4irictors  of  magisterial  rank,  headed  by  the  r/cc* 
Tont.YDSof  the  N.,  are  far  iK'htnd  both  Uie  Sloworks  and  sAwAArfcA/cr,  or  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
Crnstiani  In  point  of  edtiratlmi.  and  have  a language  The  former  hoary  pendtiirs  for  slight  offimeet  were 
that  has  no  llu*rature  The  Vallachlani  almn*t  uni-  modified,  and  ap:*eals  were  admitted  from  these  to  the 
vcrsallv  pndAsss  the  Schismatic,  and  tho  Kusiniaks  the  ' higher  courts  of  the  kingdom.  The  exemptlAin  from 
riilleAi  (ireek,  ronfesvion.  The  Illyrians,  or  Servian  taxation  was  waived,  uot  byavoUtniary  acceptance  of 
emigrants  i>f  the  Hanat,  use  a Klavoiitan  dhslAKt,  simi-  burdens,  which  would  have  occasioned  a vast  rrvo- 
iar  to  that  of  the  Cruatiaus,  and  the  rn.’ijorlty  of  the  luticni  in  nr4>i«rty,  and  eruiangrmi  one  of  the  m<Mt 
bonks  printed  in  Serria  are  written  In  this  province,  valuable  advantages  of  the  Hungarian  conctitution.  Imt 
In  Cict,  tliiA  written  characters  CAmstitute  the  only  dlf-  hy  the  enaciincnt.  that  if  a noble  purchased  a peasant's 
lere-tce,  the  Servians  using  the  Kussian,  while  the  bolding  liable  to  taxation,  the  noble  should  Axmiinue  to 
CrojtuiiB  adhere  to  the  Human  character.  The  exter-  pay  the  iuijHMt.  In  some  rcs{H.'Cts  tho  lords  were 
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pUc«d  in  n dliadvanta««oui  poaUUm  hx  the  new  Uw.  u 
the  peaunu  may  leave,  »eU,  or  transfer  their 
at  will,  whereas  the  lord  has  no  [wwer  over  them, 
except  that  of  execution  for  rent.  The  amount  of  rent 
pajabli!  for  {K*nsanta‘  huUHnit*  was  then.  aUo,  hxrd  hy  the 
custom  of  each  rounty.  The  extent  of  a seskion,  or  fUU 
peasant's  holding,  varlM  in  different  parts  ; Ui  Jochs  of 
arable  land,  with  6 jochs  of  pasture  (toRt*ther  30  acres ). 
being  the  smallest,  and  the  largest  (in  the  countv  of 
Arva)  being  40  jocht..  The  right  of  drawing  wood  from 
the  seignorial  forests,  of  fattening  pigs  on  the  acums, 
and  other  privileges,  still  rem.iln  to  attc*st  the  pntri> 
monlal  tie  which  once  existed  between  the  lord  and  his 
dependants.  The  itrasant  gives  for  his  holding  one 
day's  labour  In  thewn'k,  witli  a waggon  and  two  horses, 
or  two  days  hand-labiHir  in  all  counties  excepting 
the  Uanat  and  Slavonia.  These  last-named  districts 
have  peculiar  customs  respecting  tenures.  A small 
sum  of  money,  and  a part  (l-Ttli  to  l-9th)  of  the  pro- 
duce, are  likewise  |Miid  to  the  lord,  which  may  be 
redoemeti.  or  mavertMl  into  a rent-charge.  I'he  small 
tithe  and  the  tithe  of  rcH;laimed  land  were  abandoned 
by  the  landlords.  (See  /’ogr/,  1.  — 3Hi.)  To  this 

decree  of  the  Diet,  which,  os  a voluntary  art  of  self- 
renunciation  by  the  nobles,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  nation,  other  measures  have  since  been 
added  of  scarcely  less  importance.  A decree  of  the  Diet 
of  1839  secures  to  the  peasant  the  right  of  disposing 
by  will  of  alt  kinds  ni  property.  In  1*^0  the  Diet 
l>assrd  a bill,  declaring  {.'atliollcs  and  Protcitants  to 
stand  upon  an  equid  footing  in  contracts  of  marriage, 
neither  confession  being  suflWed  to  iro(>ns«  restraints 
uiKin  the  other,  and  Minitting  Jews  to  equal  rights 
wUh  other  commoners  throughout  the  kin^om.  U 
cannot  Ito  ui.atter  of  wonder.  If  the  Huuaai^  nation 
set  a high  vuiue  upon  a constitution  which  has  procured 
them  so  many  advantage's,  without  exposing  the  ci>untry 
to  the  trials  and  disturbances  to  which  states  under 
a strictly  monarchical  govommeot  are  constantly  sub- 
ject. TO  the  Magyars  as  a nation,  rather  tiian  to 
the  .Slavonians,  Is  the  merit  due  of  firmly  u(tholding 
their  national  institutions  One  Instrument  of  o|»- 
prcsslon,  however,  which  is  liaide  to  great  abuse, 
still  remains  to  be  abulistird, the  power  of  the  county 
courts  to  summon  tho  peasants  to  uo  county  work,  such 
as  road-making,  building  and  repairing  rhurrhos,  &c.. 
and  which  is  universally  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
classes  throughout  the  kingdom.  'Ine  Germans,  as 
settlers,  are  most  numerous  in  the  county  of  Zips,  in 
the  Uanat,  and  in  the  mining  districts  : liiey  are  cliteOy 
found  in  the  towns,  where  llie  greater  jiart  of  the  trading 
population  is  German.  In  the  country  |>afts  Uie  iuu- 
kf'epers  are  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  able  and  Interesting  work,  ffvn- 
gttry  and  Trantyittanim,  gives  the  fullowiog  d4-«cTi|>lioD 
of  the  various  customs  of  the  peasaotry:  The  cot- 

tage of  the  Hungarian  peasant  (Magyar),  for  the  most 
|iart  a lung  one-sturled  building,  prcMMiling  to  tho  street 
only  a gable-end,  which  Is  geoerally  pierced  with  two 
smut  windows,  — or  rather  {tecp-bulcs,  fur  they  arc  vory 
rarely  more  than  a foot  squ.are,— t>elow  which  is  a rustic 
seat,  overshadowed  by  a tree.  The  yard  is  si'parati'd 
from  the  stm't,  sometimes  by  a handsome  double  gate- 
way and  staU'ly  wall ; sometimes  by  a neat  fence  formed 
of  reeds,  or  of  the  straw  of  maixe;  and  someilnies  by 
a broken  b<‘dge,  presenting  that  dilapidated  state  of 
half  freedom,  half  restraint,  in  which  pigs  and  children 
so  much  delight,  where  they  ean  at  once  enjoy  Uljcrty, 
and  set  at  nought  control.  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way  of  one  of  thi'se  cottages,  we  eutcri-sl  the  first  door 
whwh  l«*d  into  the  kitehen  ; on  cither  side  of  which  wm 
a good-sixed  dwt-Ilinc-runm.  The  kitchen,  whitewashed 
like  the  ri'st  of  the\ou«e,  was  itself  small,  aiul  almo>t 
emtiroly  occupied  by  a hearth  4 ft.  Iiigh,  ou  which  was 
blazing  a wood  fire,  with  im'p.'ir.'itiuns  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  r»>om  to  the  left,  with  the  two  little  poi'p- 
holes  to  the  street,  was  evidently  tlie  (test,  for  It  was 
that  into  which  they  were  most  anxiotw  to  show  us. 
In  m>e  romrr  was  a wooden  seat,  fixed  to  the  wall,  and 
la-fore  It  an  oaken  table,  so  solid  that  it  set-med  fixed 
there  too  ; on  the  opposite  side  stood  the  large  earthen- 
ware stove;  while  a third  comer  was  oocupied  by  a 
curious  pheixmienon  — a low  bedstead,  helped  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  feather-beds.  Thu  use  of  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture rompli>tely  puxsied  us  — to  sleep  on  It  was  impos- 
•ibie  ; and  we  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  count  for  an 
explanation,  who  assured  us  it  was  an  article  of  luxury, 
on  which  the  Viungarian  peasant  prided  himself  highly. 
For  sleeping  he  prefers  to  lay  bis  hard  mattrass  on  the 
wooden  bench,  or  even  on  the  floor;  but.  like  other 
people,  who  think  thsmselves  wiser,  an  exhibition  of 
profuse  expenditure  in  articles  of  luxury— feather-beds 
are  hU  fancy  — flatters  his  vanity.  These  beds  are  ge- 
nerally a part  of  his  wife's  dowry.  In  tho  favutirito 
comer  wo  coninKmly  observed  — the  peoaants  of 
ZInkcodorf  are  Catholics — a gilded  crucifix,  or  a rudely 
Culotired  MaUr  dotorota,  the  PcnatcB  of  the  funily ; 


while  all  round  hung  a goodly  array  of  pots  and  pant, 
a modest  mirror,  purimns  even  a (tainted  set  of  coffee- 
cu(M,  and  sometimes  a dnnkiug-cup  of  no  ordinary  di- 
mensions. A Protestant  peasant  iup}>lies  the  place  of 
saints  and  virgins  with  heath  of  Kaiser  Frauxti  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  and  not  uiifiu()uentiy  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  look  terrible  things  at  each  outer  across 
the  room.  , 

“ The  corresponding  apartment  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  kitchen  was  fiimiihnl  witii  more  ordinary  benches 
and  tables,  and  servetl  for  the  common  eating  and  sleep- 
ing romn  of  tho  family.  Beyond  this,  but  still  under 
the  same  roof,  was  a stort-riHim  and  dairy,  and  below  it 
a cellar.  The  store-room  well  rirserved  its  name;  for 
such  quantities  of  turo  (kimi  of  cheese),  lard,  fruits, 
dry  herbs,  and  pickles  laid  up  for  winter  uk‘,  1 never 
saw  ; and  In  some  houses  the  cellar  was  not  less  plenti- 
fully supplied,  ami  tiiat  too  with  very  tolerable  wine. 
The  cow-house  was  rarely  withtmt  one  or  two  tenants  : 
tiie  stable  boasted  a (wir,  or  sunu'tiracs  four  horses  ; thu 
igsticB,  it  is  true,  were  empty,  but  only  because  the  pigs 
ad  not  yet  returned  from  tho  itutiBle- fields ; ana  to 
these,  most  of  the  huu.<u's  added  sht-epfoids  and  poultry- 
pens — presenting  altogether  perhaps  as  good  a picture 
of  a rich  and  prospernus  p4*a«:iiury  as  one  could  find  in 
any  part  of  the  world.”  (i.  V«7-) 

••  It  would  Iw  easy.”  adds  the  same  writer,  “ to  find 
a contrast  to  this  : —Take  G^— , a small  village  of  the  N. 
of  Hungary,  diltiruit  of  access  from  the  bad  roads  in  the 
neighbournond,  and  not  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
richest  uf  soils.  The  peasants  love  the  brandy-bottle 
and  hate  their  landlord.  The  Baron  B—  lives  in  Vi- 
enna, and  lets  his  village  to  a greedy  Jew,  who  j^nds 
out  of  the  (»eoplp  every  particle  of  poistbie  profit,  no 
matter  how  injurious  ultimately  surh  conduct  may  pmve 
to  them  or  to  their  master.  The  dingy  cottages  are  built 
of  unhewn  firs,  carelessly  put  together,  and  plastered 
with  mud  on  the  inside  ; they  rarely  consist  of  two,  and 
generally  only  of  one  chamber,  where  the  whole  fantjly 
must  live.  Attached  to  the  house  Is  a shed  for  the  oxen 
and  pigs  ; horses  and  sheep  they  have  none.  1 cunfesa 
I cannot  speak  so  minutely  of  the  Interior  of  thecot- 
tagi's  lierc  as  at  Z— — ; for  in  going  towards  them.  1 
steptwd  up  to  the  knees  In  a mass  of  putrefying  hemp  ; 
which,  with  the  filthy  ai^'caraiKe  of  the  children  crowd- 
ing the  threshold,  emK-iually  roohnl  my  enriosity.  Such 
are  the  varivtlirs  to  lie  found  among  the  Hungarian  pe*- 
saiitry  ; nor  have  I in  Z - • or  G chosen  exag- 

ger.ited  instances  of  either  class.”  (I.  291.) 

Of  the  Slowack  peasantry.  Mr.  Taget  does  not  give 
so  favourable  a picture.  **  The  pe.-tsant's  house  is  almost 
always  built  of  the  unhewn  s’etns  of  the  pine,  covered 
with  straw  thatch,  carelessly  ami  ill  made;  its  interior 
is  not  ovt-r  clean,  and  the  pig.  oxrn.  an<l  goats  are  on  far 
too  familiar  terms  with  the  rent  of  the  family.  It  It 
rare  aiuuiigst  them  to  sec  tliose  neatly  feneeu  farm- 
yards. large  barns  and  stables,  and  well-made  corn- 
stacks.  wliicb  are  so  uften  met  with  among  the  .>fagrars- 
How-  far  this  may  de|H'ud  on  th«' poverty  of  the  soil,  it 
is  difiicult  to  say  ; I'mI  U dui's  not  dc|H'ii«I  on  any  greater 
severity  of  the  landU>rd  in  one  cswe  than  in  tlie  other, 
as  I have  heard  iiikiniudi*d,  my  own  ubservations  con. 
rinced  me.  The  men  are  in  get  eral  alxiut  the  middle 
size,  strongly  formed,  uf  a light  eomplexion,  with  broad 
and  coarse  features  h.xlf-sluuird  by  their  long  flaxen 
hair;  in  some  particular  dUlriclz,  nowerer,  there  are 
found  among  tlicin  singularly  fine  and  handsome  men  — 
as  a mlUlary  friend  of  mine  observed,  ready-made  gre- 
noillert.  I'ne  (X'asant  women  when  young  sometimes 
ore  pretty,  but  hard  lalniur  aud  cx|)oauro  to  the  sun 
•(Min  deprive  them  of  alt  pretcnslous  to  comeliness.” 
(I.Sfi.) 

The  Waliachians.  according  to  the  same  authority, 
stanti  still  lower  in  the  scale  ofciTlUsation.  ”,  The  Mag- 
yar peasant  holds  the  \ValIarks  in  the  most  sovereign 
contempt.  Ho  calls  them  a |Kv>plc  who  let  their  shirts 
h.xng  out,  from  tlie  manner  in  w lik  h they  w ear  that  anirle 
of  cuHhlng  over  the  lower  nart  of  their  dress;  and  classs'S 
them  wiili  the  Jews  and  (opsiei.  Kven  when  living  in 
the  same  village,  the  Magyar  never  Intermarries  with  Uio 
WolUck. 

” That  the  Wallack  Is  idle  and  drunken,  it  would  be 
verr  difflcuU  to  deny.  Even  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  you 
will  see  him  lying  in  the  sun,  sleeping  ail  the  mure  com- 
fortably because  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  working.  Ills 
rorn  Is  always  the  last  cut,  and  It  is  very  oflen  left  to 
shell  on  tiie  ground  for  want  of  timely  gathi'ring;  yet 
scarcely  a winter  (osses  that  he  is  not  starving  with 
hunger.  If  he  have  a waggon  drive,  he  is  g<neraJly 
found  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  it ; if  he  have  a message  to 
carry,  ten  to  one  but  he  gets  drunk  on  the  w ay,  an<i  sii  cps 
over  the  time  in  whleli  it  should  be  executed.  But  if  it 
be  diOlcult  to  deny  these  faults,  U is  easy  to  find  a pal- 
nation  for  them.  The  lialf-forccd  labour  with  which  the 
Hungarian  |>rasan|s  pay  tluir  rent,  has  a natural  teml- 
ency  to  prodisce,  not  only  a disposition,  Imt  a ucU  r- 
miooiion,  to  do  as  little  a*  |M>ssible  iu  any  giveu  tiiuo. 
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Add  to  thU,  that  at  teaat  a third  part  of  th«  jrear  U occu> 
pied  br  AauU  and  Cuta,  when,  bv  their  religion,  labour  U 
fhrl>idaen  tliem  : that  the  double  tithes  of  the  church 
and  landlord  chock  improTeinent ; that  the  injustice  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  has  destrojed  all  cond> 
dence  in  justice,  and  every  sentiment  of  security  : and  it 
will  not  then  lie  difflcult  Co  guess  why  they  are  Idle. 
The  weakness  of  body  induced  by  bad  nourishment,  and 
still  more  by  the  fasts  of  the  Greek  church,  which  are 
maintained  with  an  austerity  of  which  Catholicism  has 
no  idea,  and  which  often  reduces  them  to  the  last  degree 
of  debility,  and  sometimes  even  causes  death,  is  another 
very  efficient  cause.  Like  the  Turks,  the  Wallacks  or* 
nament  their  burlal>places  by  planting  a tree  at  the  head, 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  every  grave;  but  iusicad  of 
the  funeral  cypress,  they  plant  tne  SwctscAcn.  or  plum, 
from  which  they  make  tnclr  brandy, — a very  literal 
iilustratioo  of  seeking  consulatluo  from  the  tomb.  For 
the  death  of  near  rotations  they  mourn  by  going  hare* 
hoot'd  for  a certain  time,  — a severe  test  of  sincerity  in 
a country  where  the  eacesses  of  beat  and  cold  are  so 
great  as  here."  (li.  81.1.) 

The  dress  of  the  Wallacbian  women  consists  of  a long 
white  linen  shirt,  embroidered  with  red  or  blue  wool  at 
the  collar  and  cutfk ; two  aprons,  bound  before  and  be- 
hind, serving  in  place  of  petticoat  and  gown ; and  these 
aprons  are  not  uafrequenlly  formed  of  coloured  laces, 
hanging  down  like  a niuge  to  the  ankles.  The  colours 
are  sometimes  very  brllUiuit;  and  the  stripes  run  both 
hoiiioDtally  and  perpendicularly,  forming  the  pattern  of 
a Scotch  plaid.  I'he  VS'allachians  of  Transylvania  dress 
more  showily  than  those  of  Hunsary;  and  tlielr  costume 
Is  often  ornamental,  and  even  rich.  A small  sheei>*skln 
Jacket,  trimmed  and  richly  embroidered,  at  times,  is  oc- 
casionally worn  by  the  women  In  both  countries. 

Of  late  years,  tne  exertions  of  writers  in  the  Magyar 
language  nave  furnished  clcmcmary  works  fitted  for 
schools,  as  well  as  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 
The  foundation  of  the  National  ('assino  at  Test,  which 
originated  with  Count  Stephan  ,Ssechcn}i.  furnished  the 
inhaib.  and  visiters  of  the  capital  for  the  first  time  with  a 
place  of  meeting ; and  the  example  has  been  imitated  by 
nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  national  prints, 
with  German  and  French  newspapers  and  reviews,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  these  clubs,  iu  remote  comers  of  ti>c 
country ; arvd  small  provincial  theatres  arc.  perhaps,  more 
numerous  in  Hungary  than  In  any  other  country.  Scirn- 
tifle  societies  have  also  sprung  up  of  late  years ; that  fur 
the  Magyar  language  and  literature  was  endowed  by 
Count  Ssoebeny  with  the  sum  of  60,000  fl. ; and  this  no- 
ble example  was  followed,  though  on  a smaller  scale, 
by  other  magnates.  A sclcntiBc  institution,  to  be  ivamed 
the  Ludorieeum,  has  long  been  projected,  and  even  sub- 
scribed for : but  has  hitherto  been  delayed  by  a di/Ter- 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  founders  and  the  govern- 
iDcnl  with  respect  to  Its  opcrjillon.  An  Illyrian  society 
of  literature  at  Pest  has  recently  Iwcn  founded,  under  the 
Mtroivage  of  Count  Tukoly,  with  a capital  of  80,000  d. 
The  Archduke  Joseph,  palatine  and  vicerov  of  the  king- 
dom, has  est^dished  a pattern  form  at  Alcsut,  not  for 
from  Pest ; and  a college  for  Instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  oi  agriculture,  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  has 
been  opened  at  Altenburg,  near  ^Vlesclburg.  Two  simi- 
lar Institutions  exist  in  I'ppcr  Hungary ; one  at  Kes* 
thely,  near  Lake  Balaton,  founded  by  Count  Festeties  ; 
and  one  at  Bohancx,  by  Counts  Curoly  and  Batthyany. 
To  Improve  the  bre<^  of  cattle,  many  of  the  rich  pro- 
prietors send  bulls  and  stallions  to  fixed  stations,  and 
the  greater  |4rt  of  the  estates  in  their  own  hands  are  as 
srientltUally  formed  as  those  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

.Igricw/tare.— Agriculture,  owing  to  the  richness  or  the 
soil,  is  the  most  Important  branch  of  national  loduitry  ; 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  if  a mai  ket  could  be  found 
for  the  produce,  the  resources  of  the  land  would  be  fully 
developed,  which  is  not  (he  case  at  nresent,  l-tth  |>art 
of  the  best  land  lying  wholly  uncultivated,  (/'aget.  ii. 
613. ) The  toil,  Indcr^,  constitutes  a source  of  wealth  in 
Hungary,  which  bad  laws  alone  prevent  from  being  ade- 
oualely  worked.  In  the  N.NV.  rouuturs,  among  the  hills, 
tne  Moravian  systems  of  farming  arc  met  with,— a natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  Slowack’s  gcnenil  rew'mbUnce  to 
the  Moravian  in  customs  and  language.  Ihit  part  of 
Hungary  does  not  produce  com  enough,  in  ordinary 
years,  to  supply  its  own  consumption,  and  imports  com, 
Ac.  from  the  adjoining  level  districts.  The  lessor  plain 
of  I'pper  Hungary  contains  matiy  fertile  tracts,  cepe- 
dally  N.  of  tin-  Danube,  as  well  as  the  Islands  " Grots 
and  Klein*  SchUtt." 

The  foUnwiog  Is  said  to  be  a pretty  correct  statement 
of  the  war  In  » hich  the  soil  of  Hungary  Is  dtstrlinitcd : — 
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Tbc  rich  soil  of  Lower  Hungary  U productive  and  ge- 


nerally well  tilled.  The  black  vegetable  mould  of  the 
Banat,  or  the  district  iM'tween  the  Maros,  TheiM.  aiMl  tb* 
Danute,  extetiding  also  over  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Arad, 
Bekes.  and  t'songrad.  Is  pectiilarly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wlie.-u,  which  mnsequently  li  grown  as  often 
as  povsihle,  that  is,  a<'eording  to  the  present  system,  once 
in  three  years ; a crop  of  summer  corn  follows,  alter 
which  the  land  either  lies  fallow  or  Is  sown  with  maiscu 
The  following  particulars  respecting  the  cost  of  tillage, 
Ac.  were  gathered  by  a traveller  In  tne  year  109  foom  the 
books  of  some  well-managed  estates  : — 

rirw  Ft.  Kr.  (laiUvtr). 
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The  Immense  tracts  sown  with  grain  in  the  great  plain 
present  a singular  »|XTlacle  at  harvest,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  hand*  requisite  to  in  tbc  crop.  A 
Muare  piece  of  ground  is  usually  well  beaten  at  one  end 
oi  tiie  neld ; and  if  horses  and  oxen  can  be  got  to  tread 
out  the  corn  immediately,  it  Is  carried  thither  at  once, 
and  troddem  out  by  their  unshod  hoofs.  This  practice  of 
treading  out  the  grain  Is,  however,  most  wasteful : not 
only  is  the  work  b^ly  done,  but,  being  performed  in  the 
open  field,  it  exposes  the  crop  to  the  chance  of  plun- 
d^,  and  to  all  tne  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Sudden 
thunder-storms  often  destroy  the  greater  part  of  a crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  crops  in  many 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a market 
for  produce,  but  little  money  Is  Invested  In  form  buildings 
to  preserve  the  grain.  Holes  dug  in  the  earth,  and  shaped 
fomediing  like  a bottle,  with  a narrow  entrance  or  neck, 
are  dried  oy  burning  straw  in  them,  and  after  being  lined 
with  fresh  straw,  are  filled  up  with  wheat  dried  in  the 
sun.  Those  rude  granaries  are  common  in  the  plain  N.of 
the  Thclsa,  but  have  given  way  in  the  Banat  to  regular 
graunrlrs.  as  the  foreign  trade  in  that  fertile  district  has 
gradually  becume  regular. 

Tlve  average  of  a number  of  years  well  ascertained 
gives  a produ4.-o  of  16  metsen  per  Jocb,  which,  valued  at 
1 florin  in  silver  (about  11s.  4d.  per  quarter)  would  leave 
4 0.  per  jocb  (or  idiout  fo.  per  acre)  profit  to  the  land- 
holder. bm^l  tracts  of  Wid,  let  on  short  terms  to 
peaaanU  In  the  best-cultivated  parts  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  are  autnetlmea  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
4.  and  even  6 or  7 fl.  per  Jocb  ; out  large  estates  are 
farmed  out  by  the  government  at  1 fl.  per  joch.  or  about 
Is.Gd.  per  acre.  From  the  end  of  June  the  ground  lies 
idle  till  the  following  April,  sheep  being  turned  Into  the 
stubble  after  the  Septerntwr  rains.  The  graatng  of  th* 
second  year  Is  more  valuable,  and  may  be  let  at  about  9 fl. 
per  acre,  where  wool-growing  does  not  form  a regular 
part  of  the  farming  system.  In  April  it  Is  common 
to  sow  half  the  follow  with  malic,  the  expense  being  aa 
follows:.— 
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Th*  prodoe*  of  a Jeieh  b *«dTn*»*d  at  *0  l‘Te*bum  metien,  whirh, 
ean«n4ueotl;,  net*  to  ih*  land  <jrd  only  t.*  kmiiier*.  ur  lilj  per 

metim,  or  about  U>  per  tinprnal  bavhrt  in  UUnir.  U'iih  ihH  rraln 
h«  teedi  hb  pim,  powltiy,  and  *e*t>  Iu*  hwnaa,  which  latter,  im«> 
»Ter,  ar*  more  fm}u«mtfy  vbhfcd  to  n«i|e»>t  lh*mai-l*e»  wilh  th* 
uraw.  Harln  ami  uau  are  vnty  mlUvated  fo*  dnineaUi-  ut*.  a*  tl^ 
are  In  no  demand  fi>r  eifmrtailcm.  Half  the  fallow  b oAan  ewbi- 
rated  with  caw.gnaaor  tarn:  theexpenw  of  t^  rrop  ii  — 
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The  crop  of  tares  and  beans  usually  produces  from  40  to 
4.1  Austrfon  cwt.,  or  8^  to  3 tons  of  bay.  which  cost  in 
labour,  as  above,  about  13s. 

The  great  draw  back  on  the  landowner’s  profit  in  these 
proiluctive  countries  Is  the  difficult  and  expense  of  for- 
wardiiiK  the  produce  to  market.  The  soil  of  the  great 
plain  U so  singularly  free  froin  stones,  that  road-making 
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it  extrcmdr  lilfBcult*  tiwl  demands  a Urge  ootUy.  The  tale  for  tbelr  crape,  hare  of  lata  yetri  derotcd  them* 
navigable  riven  and  canali  are  by  no  meant  in  a state  to  telvee  to  tbeep-gratlng,  and  the  breed  hat  been  greatly 
allow  of  tbelr  being  used  at  alltcatont ; and  these  dilHcul.  Improved  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Merinot.  Tlie  num* 
ties,  added  to  the  watteful  manner  of  getting  in  the  com  ber  of  sheep  grated  In  Hungary  It  said  by  Ctaplovict  to 
crops,  make  it  wonderful  that  at  much  at  Infold  can  be  be  20,000.000;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  exports  in  1837 
returned  from  the  ground.  Manure  it  in  these  parts  was  200,000  centners  *of  123  Ibt.,  which,  at  the  ordinary 
scarcely  used,  as  it  makes  the  plant  too  rank,  and  forces  It  medium  price  of  100  florins  the  centner,  would  amount  to 
up  into  straw.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  great  plain  2,000,00(w.  The  homed  rattle  bred  on  the  Hungarian 
cattle^dung  is  cut  Into  bncks  like  turf,  and  used  for  firing,  plains  are  among  the  largcet  and  handsomest  In  Burope } 
Wheaustraw  U likewise  used  for  fuel,  as  wood  It  scarce,  they  are  a race  peculiar  to  the  country,  grey>woite 
Tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated,  especially  in  the  in  colour,  with  wid«>spreading  horns.  Tne  horses  ge« 
counties  of  Heves,  Szegedln,  and  Ciongrad,  ana  It  has  a nerally  are  small  and  weak,  and  of  an  inferior  breed ; 
high  ^aracter  In  Germany.  The  annual  produce  Is  but  In  some  parts  considerable  attention  Is  given  to  breed* 
reckonedat3A0.000eeDtners.of  whicbonlyflO.OOOarekrat  Ing,  especially  in  the  county  of  Cxanad,  where  nearly 
for  home  consumption.  On  being  exported.  It  Is  sub*  10.000  horses  are  kept,  and  stallions  of  all  the  best  bree<U 
jected  to  heavy  Imposts,  levied  by  m)vemment.  The  In  Burope.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  swine  are  bred  in 
annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  vmcymnls  Is  said  to  the  forests,  and  on  the  great  heath  of  Debrecsln  there 
bo  34.000,000  cimers,  or  96.000,000  miems.  These  are  some  millions  of  geese.  Poultry  and  game  of  every 
wines,  which  are  strong  and  flery,  requiring  to  be  kmt  kind  abound  throughout  Hungary, 
before  they  reach  perfection,  are  of  two  sorts ; the  T^adct.  — Hungary,  as  a trading 

sweet  wines  (vfaaArwcA),  and  the  red  and  white  table  country,  is  quite  iniignlflcant,  and  roust  continue  so  untU 
wines.  Of  the  former,  the  Tokay  (grown  about  Tokay,  ' industry  is  encourag^  by  free  communlcatioo  and  the 
on  the  Tbeiss)  is  unequalled  for  dcilcacy  and  flavour.  It  absence  of  imposts.  It  furnishes  no  trade  lists,  nor  any 
Is  a sweet,  rlcn,  but  not  cloying  wine,  strong,  fUlUbodled.  : special  details  conceming  its  manufacturing  industry, 
but  mild,  bright,  and  clear,  seldom  to  be  procured  of  the  Becher  states  the  principal  linen  manufketure  to  be  car- 
finest  quality,  and  then  only  at  the  private  tables  of  the  rled  on  In  the  N.  and  mountainous  districts ; but  they  do 
DobUI^.  Inere  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  Tokay.  The  little  more  than  supply  the  home  consumption  of  the  dls* 
annual  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  is  2AO.OOO  eimers,  trlct.  He  names  but  one  cotton  hurtory  at  Sussln,  in  the 
of  whicn  only  t*5tb  part  is  of  the  nest  ciuaiity.  Good  old  county  of  Mitra,  which  produces  30.000  plecee  in  the 
Tokay  costs,  even  in  Hunniy,  from  as.  to  8r.  a bottle,  year.  Wool  is  every  where  manufactured  into  coarae 
Next  to  Tokay  comes  tho  Mraes  wine  and  the  Russt,  j cloth,  for  country  consumption.  At  Pest  there  is  a silk 
Carlowit^  and  St.  Georg.  Of  the  red  wines,  that  ol  factory.  Tobacco,  leather,  paper,  soda,  alum,  and  salt* 
Buda  (Q^Sur-HVm)  is  considered  mual  to  the  best  Bur-  petremanufactoriet,wlth  numerous  irun-worka,  dose  the 
gundy : and  next  to  it  are  the  Fusing,  Soxd,  Mirkolct,  Industrial  list. 

, NeusttMlt,  and  other  wlucs.  Tho  best  white  wines  are  i/inrs.  — Mining  industry  ranks  next  to  apiculture, 
those  of  Somlys  and  NessmHr,  which,  it  is  alleged,  equal  It  would  be  a source  of  far  neater  profit  to  the  country 
a^  of  the  white  wines  of  France,  except  champa^e.  if  entirely  in  the  bands  or  private  companies.  The 
1.481.,  and  11. 610— 613.)  lb#  cultivation  of  the  expensive  management  of  the  Oberst-Rammer-Graf, 
roulMrry-tree  for  silkworms  was  introduced  by  the  assisted  by  a numerous  coundl  of  subordinates,  and  the 
Empress  Marla  Theresa : and  in  the  military  f^onller  wretched  system  of  internal  communtcatloD,  swallow 
a large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced;  but  neither  this  ‘ up  ail  the  gains,  and  by  keeping  the  price  hlgh.dlml* 
artlcle.  nor  the  cultivaiioo  oi  dye-plants,  such  as  wood, ; nishes  the  cousumption  In  the  country.  The  produce  of 
madder,  saffVon,  &c.,  is  well  attenoed  to.  The  farmers,  \ the  various  mines  of  Hunnry  during  the  last  few  yoara 
discouraged  by  the  various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a > will  be  seen  in  the  following  table:  — 
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Considering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungarian  W’allachla  and  Moldavia  there  always  existed  a land 
mountains,  this  amount  of  produce  is  astonlsningly  traffic,  but  no  trade  by  way  of  the  Danube  was  corn- 
low  ; and  certainly  the  resources  of  the  country  are  menced  till  the  establishroent  of  the  scram-boat  company, 
little  understood,  more  especially  as  respects  iron  the  efforts  of  which  are  still  cramped  by  the  Jealousy  and 
and  coal.  Paget  considers  the  Hungarian  coal  to  be  avarice  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  governments,  which 
equal  to  the  P.nglish  for  all  manufacturing  purposes.  (11.  not  only  hinder  all  improvements  of  the  river,  but  throw 
6u8. ) The  number  of  Individuals  employed  in  the  mines  every  obstacle  In  the  way  to  prevent  Its  present  useful* 
on  ;n>veriiment  account  In  1835  was  lS,6ll,of  whom  683  ness.  In  fact,  owing  to  these  causes,  tne  Hungarian 
were  oilicers.  Thn  salt-works  employed  1,510  indivl.  peasant,  with  com.  wool,  and  flax  about  bhn  in  abund* 
duals,  imiudlng  71  officers.  The  salaries  of  all  amounted  ance.  lives  in  poverty,  for  want  of  a market.  The 
to  3.lii6,883  florins  in  silver.  From  the  abundance  of  ore  articles  imported  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are 
in  many  of  the  mining  districts,  a most  thriving  trade  wax.  honey,  wool,  bristles,  some  metals,  Ac.  The  agri« 
might  be  opened;  but,  to  insuye  this,  the  means  of  cultural  produce  of  the  great  plain  along  the  Save  is  con- 
transit  must  be  Improved,  and  govemromt  exactions  veyed  to  Saissek,  in  Croatia,  whence  theroore  expensive 
miut  cease.  The  mines  are  divided,  from  their  po-  articles  are  forwarded  along  the  river  to  Agraxn,  and 
sition,  into  four  districts:  the  Schemnitier,  Schrooll-  thence,  by  land  carriage,  to  Laibach  and  Trieste  : thosa 
nitser,  Nagy-Banyaer,  and  Banater,  of  which  the  first  is  more  Imiay  are  sent  up  the  Culpa  to  Carlstadt,  and 
by  far  the  most  considerable ; and  hence  Schemnitt  is  thence  conveyed  to  Fiume  by  the  Louisa  Road.  (See 
considered  as  the  mining  capita]  of  Hungary.  This  town  Fiumi.)  On  the  improvement  of  this  last  line  of  com- 
pottesses  an  excellent  school  for  miners.  Each  of  the  municatlon.  which  dves  the  Hungarians  a speedy  access 
districts  has  its  government  and  separate  establishment  to  the  markets  of  W.  Europe,  the  future  pros^rlty  of 
of  smeltlng'bouses  ; but  all  send  their  produce  to  be  the  country  will,  in  a OTeat  mensure,  depend, 
as^cd  to  Kremniu,  In  the  SchemnKs  district.  The  navigation  on  these  rivers  is  as  well  managed  at 

1.  3ra.)  present  as  the  peculiar  circumstance*  of  the  country 

Intemai  CommaHuVatfoM.  — Hunnry  has  four  principal  will  allow.  The  barges  are  of  great  site,  usually  from 
lines  of  communication  with  foreign  countries:  I.  In  100  to  150  ft.  long,  by  17  to  34  ft.  broad,  and  drawing 
the  N.  with  Poland  and  the  Vistula,  by  the  passes  of  5 to  ra  ft.  They  are  built  of  Croatian  oak.  cither  at 
Jablunka  and  Bartfeld  ; 3.  Up  tho  Danube,  to  Vienna  Sxlssel.ontheSavo.  orat  Siegin,  ontfaeTheiM,  andcost 
and  Germany  ; 3.  Down  that  river,  or  through  the  Msses  between  600/.  and  700/.  They  have  a high  pointed  roof, 
of  the  Carpathians,  to  the  Turkish  empire  and  the  Black  like  a house,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  granaries  in  the 
Soa ; 4.  Along  the  Save  and  the  Culpa,  to  Carlstadt,  in  Interior  of  the  country.  The  peasants  bring  their  com 
Croatia,  and  ocroas  the  Julian  Alps,  to  the  Adriatic,  for  sale  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  it  is  at  once  laden  in 
The  trade  with  Poland  is  now  confined  to  a trifling  ex-  sacks  into  the  barge,  and  sorted  Into  various  partitions, 
change,  by  the  ncasantry,  of  linens  for  com  and  whisky.  These  barges  load  from  1 .500  to  2.000  qrs.  of  wheat.  They 
and  occasionally  also  loU  of  timber  and  iron  am  sent  are  drawn  up  the  Danube  or  tho  Save  by  20  to  25  small 
down  the  Poprad.  The  communication  up  the  Danube  horses,  and  are  often  months  on  their  way  from  the 
has  always  been  considerable;  large  quantities  of  mouth  of  the  Theiss  to  Raab,  or  Wieselburg.  or  Scissek, 
enrn,  wine,  wood,  tobecco,  and  other  produce,  being  \ when  the  water  Is  tow ; but,  under  favnuralde  drnim- 
furwarded  to  Vienna  and  tbc  adjacent  provs.  With  stances,  tho  trip  from  the  Theisi  to  Sxissek  maybe  made 
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inl4orl54ay« ; the  freight  iMvtmtnonljrl A kmittm,  | ComsUhUiom  amt Ptyrmtff0e9rrmmf7it.^Tht  follovfM 
or  (td.  nrr  cwt.  All  navigaUnn  i?p  the  itream  U,  of  arcount  of  the  Hungarian  cotucltutlon  U given  In  the 
rmirae,  interrupted  during  doodi  or  bard  froati^  and  thua  rial  report  drawn  up  for  the  u»e  of  the  einperor’t  rabinf< 
there  are  many  mootba  In  the  jrear  when  no  navigation  bv  Baron  de  Halditcvi,  and  may  be  lookeu  upon  mm  a de- 
t*  pouible.  The  unulual  demand  for  boaU  in  Ikas  and  cLaration  of  the  HghU  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  tho 
IHffi,  combined  with  the  low  gtate  of  the  water,  railed  the  crown  : — The  ronttilutioo  of  Hungary  li  m<HMrrhiral, 
freight,  for  a time,  to  nearly  four  time#  the  ortUnary  , limited  by  tbe  power  uf  the  ariitorrary.  All  that  con- 
price,  and  ocraalnned  a great  apeculatlon  In  ghipbuilding.  cernt  the  tecuritv  of  the  country  agalntt  foreign  attarlu. 
The  Improvement  of  the  bed*  of  the  Save  and  tbe  tiulpa.  In  olhf '■  * ' ' “ ... 


ocher  worda,  tne  defence  of  the  nation,  it  monarchical 
in  principle.  The  armed  force  ii  con»equently  altogether 
de|M>ndent  upon  the  king.  The  internal  government  of 
the  nation  U a mixed  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  laiwa 
can  only  be  enacted  Itv  the  joint  consent  of  the  king  and  the 
diet ; and.  although  tne  executive  power  be  said  to  lie  with 
tho  king,  yet  the  sovereign  has  only  the  nocnination  of 
lords  lieutenant  (Odrrfnrpannr)  of  enuntiet,  and  admlnU 
stratora  ; since  ever}-  other  public  officer  Is  either  elected 
by  the  countv  lisidf.  or  named  by  its  lord-Iieutcnant,  — a 
nomination,  nnwerer.which  li  of^n  successfully  disputed. 
Justice  Is  administered  on  the  principle,  ret  Cit/imM  rt 

, . ofigo  Jtirudirnomt,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who 

and  6 or  10  for  larger  craft  \ but  the  bad  condition  of  the  hnwerer,  no  further  influence  than  the  power  of  ap« 
beds  of  the  rivers  makes  the  steersman  (Gynrmann)  a iMilnttng  the  president  and  councillors  of  the  Curia 


Che  use  of  steam  tow-boats  Instead  of  horses,  arsd  the 
adoption  of  smaller  craft,  would  much  increase  the 
traffic  along  the  fine  rivers  of  Hungary.  It  was  estimateri 
In  Ih39  that  GO  luirges  of  various  siset,  between  40  and 
400  tons,  belongnd  to  various  shipping  stations  on  the 
Thoiss ; GO  of  a smaller  description  to  tbe  Besa  Canal, 
between  Temeswar  and  Becskerek  ; A4  of  tbe  larger 
kind  to  the  lower  Danube,  at  Fanschowa,  Semlin,  and 
Neusatx  ; and  100  to  tbe  Save,  inrhiding  craft  of  all 
sises,  owned  at  Mltrovits,  Brod,  Gradiska,  Jasenowitz. 
Sztssck,  Carisladt,  and  Agram,  making  a total  of  27d. 
The  number  of  men  empioved  is  usually  4 for  smaller. 


person  of  great  importance. demanding  exorbitant  wages. 

The  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company  la  grado^ly 
producing  a great  and  advantageous  revolution  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  Hungary.  In  thiscomi»any  h^id 
10  vessels  on  tbe  Danube  between  l.inz  and  Gaiari,  and 
7 sea-ships  in  the  Bl.nck  Sea  and  I.evant.  carrying  a total 


Kegia.  that  Is,  of  the  septeinvlral  and  royal  courts  | 
but  to  these  courts  the  crown  dignitaries  likewise  depute 
tlieir  representatives.  The  king  nominates  tbe  pre* 
sidents  and  counsellors  of  the  district  courts,  wattes 
over  the  course  of  jnstlre  In  all  cniirts.  and  enjoys  in 
civil  suits  the  exercise  of  certain  prerogatives,  and  tbe 


of  103, GOO  passengers,  being  flh,l06  more  than  In  IA37.  |xiwer  of  Issuing  nundniet  founded  upon  them;  surh 
Kiume,  tbe  chtef  Huni^arlan  port,  is  now  but  an  o|ten  I are  the  power  of  ordering  a suit  to  be  recommenced 
roMlstead.  In  which  ships  cannot  Be  when  either  the  Imandaiwm  not$  cum uni  of  iuo\ng  moraterta  : 
Bora  or  Scirocco  winds  are  riolent ; and.  independent  i lu  criminal  cases  the  king  has  the  power  of  pardoning, 
of  this,  its  great  distance  from  the  productire  districts  j “ l*he  royal  dignity  is  hertHUciry  in  tne  house  of 
makes  it  almost  useless : and  there  seems  little  chance  | Austria  (I.ViG),  and  Is  confirmed  to  all  perpetuity  (IM7) 


of  efEectlag  the  projected  railway  communication.  The 
harbours  of  Buccaii  and  Forto  He.  cm  the  same  coast, 
are  equally  Inslgnltlcant,  and  for  the  same  reav>n. 

The  foBowlng  survey  of  the  commerdal  intercourse 
between  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  the  years  Ih3X 
and  1H33.  and  the  adjacent  provs.  of  the  empire,  is  taken 
from  Beoker't  Hamdettgeograpkie. 


PrvTlAecSi 

Imports.  Exports. 

I&SX.  1031. 

Imports. 

J53S. 

Eipnrts.  1 

letutr  Awstfla 

Moravia  and 
Rllada 
atjvu  • 
lUjTia  • 
Tyrot  - . 

(HlUSa  • 
IiombwvdT 
Venir*  • 

f'lrrtiM  ta  nrrimi  ia 
aUrrr.  hUrti. 

4SJW7,.'^V  3A,M>l,a.*tO 

sio  y,.vjo 

JOAST.Grti 

IrVi7,.170 

3«3,WI)  I,l3f/.V40 

}70;  4.490 

«A91AI'>i  *,tt5,‘.7‘> 
6/MO;  J.740 

.\s;3l>0,  3IS,AW 

Florins  ia 
Srlsrr. 
49>9I<<A<'0 
4MI 
6, too 

l7,4»3,fflK) 

I,7l6,»;4-r 

4»),9*0 

S.7M> 

a,49<>.l>*<» 

5.ZIO 

4,V4il 

Flt^ns  aa  1 1 
HilrtT.  1 1 

*1,740 

5b,4ii>  1 

S.MIA30 
t, 155.9*0  ] 
M(..7.Vi  < 

! 

*,157,73av  1 

1 

isn,.t34> 

Totab  - ^ 

77,930,530^  49A38/)I0  77,9U.X30  43,94t,tMJ  ' 
t.7,79A»55  I-4,9«3,S00  t,7,79SjW  L.4,:?I4.41S  | 

The  total  value  of  the  direct  foreign  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Hungary  In  1H37  was,  according  to  tbe  official 
return  — 


Impwtw 

Btports.  , 

M«9.797  dawlM, 
X-94*^40 

8,t36,3l4  Aorim, 
or, 

L.n-a.690 

Tbe  exportation  of  wine  to  Russian  Poland,  once  a 
principal  article  of  Hungarian  trade,  has  of  late  much 
diminished,  especially  slnec  Gracow  has  ceased  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Increased  duty  laid  on  all  wines  passing 
through  that  city. 

Hungary  has  no  rommerclid  town  to  compare  with 
Cracow  or  Vienna  for  bill  and  banking  busin<*s« ; but 
the  traiumtssloD  of  Tnonn,  &c.  is  much  facilitHted  by 
branches  of  the  National  Dank  of  Vienna  established  at 
Pest  and  other  places.  A project  is  likcrwlse  on  foot  for 
estahllshing  a national  Hungarian  bank  at  I'cst. 

i'oint,  tyeigkit.amd  A/rasMrrs.  — The  Hungari.ins  use 
the  same  standards  as  tbe  Austrians,  In  most  respects. 
*rhe  florin  of  60  kreutsers  Is  eoual  to  2s.  English.  The 
gold  ducat  of  Kemnits,  cunslstlng  of  florins,  is  worth 
€s.  6d.  English.  The  ort  contains  12  kreutsers,  and  the 
polturock  1|  kr.  Tho  Hungarian  yard,  used  In  mea- 
suring cloth.  Is  4-Aths  of  the  Austrian  yard,  or  almiit  34 
Engl,  inches.  The  joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  contains 
I, GOO  so.  klaflen,  and  is  equal  to  J-4G  Engl.  arre.  The 
mrtx  of  Fresburg,  conimouly  used  for  measuring  dry 
aubstances,  Is  175  Imp.  bushel.  Tho  eimer  (for  liquids) 
varies  ; for  the  wine  eimer  t».  equal  to  I9J  Engl,  gallons, 
while  that  used  la  Lower  Hungary  is  equivalimt  only  to  lA 
gallons.  The  antal,  used  in  the  Tokay  disiri^,  U equal 
to  I3'3  EngL  gailous. 


iu  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line*  (1723).  Since 
1723,  the  succession  to  tbe  throne  of  Hungary  is  placed 
utton  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  utoer  here- 
ditary states  of  the  oi^lre.  The  chief  prerogatire* 
of  the  crown  are.  —1st.  The  power  of  making  laws,  after 
consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  the  met.  and  Id 
common  with  tliem.  Tbe  king  assembles  the  diet,  and 
dissolves  it  at  pleasure.  2d.  I'he  highest  executlv* 
authority  in  every  thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  or  whirl)  involves  no  violation  uf  them.  3d.  The 
right  of  patronage,  or  tbe  oomioaiiou  to  all  bishoprics 
and  other  ricriral  dignities.  4ih.  Tbe  highest  judiciary 
authority,  which  tiie  crown,  however,  only  m^latt'ly 
exercises  through  its  officers.  Ath.  The  full  power  of 
declaring  peace  and  war.  Gth.  The  right  of  lev^ng 
trnoiis.  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  warlike 
suUWics.  7th.  The  right  of  calliiik  out  the  general  in- 
surrection of  the  country  for  its  acfence,  in  Che  pre- 
scribed legal  manner.  Mh.  Tbe  right  of  pardoning. 
9th.  The  right  of  coining  money.  lOth.  The  right  of 
granting  patents.  Ilth.  The  right  of  numinatlng  to  all 
Lffices,  except  those  of  palatine  of  Hungary,  of  the 
two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  county  uffirct 
almve  mentioned.  12th.  Of  legitimUing  bastards.  13th. 
I'he  Jtu  prie/rcifoniM,  or  the  power  of  transferring  the 
right  of  succession  to  a dauiAiter,  on  the  extinction  of 
male  heirs  in  a family.  I4(h.  The  Jus  sMecesiiimit,  or 
the  inheiitance  of  all  noblemen's  estates  when  there  are 
no  male  heirs.  15th.  The  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of 
infancy  pronounced  by  the  courts  of  justice.  IGUi.  Of 
granting  letters  of  pros<H'Uiion.  17th.  The  supreme  giur- 
aionshin  of  orphans.  Itith.  The  post.  Fah.  The  right 
of  sending  sp4‘ctal  commissions  to  inouire  into  the  faulty 
administratiou  of  the  counties  by  which  the  authority  of 
the  lord-Iieutmant  is  sus(>endidi  as  the  royal  commis- 
sary presides  in  the  rrmgregatinns  or  county  meetings, 
abrogates  their  previous  resolutions  In  the  king's  name, 
caus4-s  them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lists  of  protocols 
and  destroyed,  suspends  the  county  officers,  and  inslitutcs 
legal  proci'fdings  against  them.  The  royal  authority 
watches,  further,  over  the  dii)K)sition  of  the  domestic 
fund  of  each  county ; the  accounts  of  this  fund,  which  has 
a revenue  of  more  than  S.tXiO.OiOU  florins,  are  revised  by 
the  general-arcounUnt  at  Ofen  (Duda),  who  sees  that 
they  are  sent  in  complete. 

••  The  prlv,iterigh(s  of  the  king  comprise  the  enjoyment 
of,— Ist.thc  reaaUo.in  which  the  customs’  revenue  ( /M'M- 
sigttiimfer),  the  tithe  of  mining  produce,  Ac.,  are  la- 
eluded  ; 2d,  tliecrown  lands  ; 3d.  the  national  lauds  ( A'om- 
mer^ter)  ; 4th,  the  lands  In  the  |>nsscssioii  of  the  FIscus. 

The  prelates,  magnates,  nobles,  and  free  cities  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  estates.  Tho  free  cities 
arc  regarded  as  nobles  in  their  municipal  capacity; 
their  rights  are  expressed  In  the  93d  table.  There  is  no 
proper  charter  or  constitutional  rode.  King  Stephen 
was  the  founder  of  a reralar  constitution,  which  he 
modellid  according  to  the  forms  of  guvenimr’nt  existing 
at  that  time  in  many  countries  oi  Europe,  but  his  con- 
stitution has  cxtM.'rirnrpd  many  modUicatloiu  in  tne 
rourse  of  time  The  Gulden  Hull,  Issued  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstanres  by  Andrew  II.,  changed  lb« 
form  of  goTcnunont,  which  bad  uutli  then  bccu  almost 
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sutocnUlr.  Into  .in  aristocratic  laonarrhj.  The  vliroroua 
step*  Uikfn  bf  sutnc  khiK*.  as  for  instance  bj  Charles  1., 
Lunis  the  Great,  and  Mnithias  Corrimis,  tu  extend  the 
royal  prero^tivrs,  were  rciraccil  at  the  close  of  the  IMh 
centary,  under  the  rcl^i  of  UliidUlas  II. 

The  oput  tripartitum,  publislied  by  Verhoca  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  not  on  its  first  ap> 
|K*aranc«,  nor  for  more  than  a century  afterwards,  looked 
upon  as  legal  authority,  nor  has  it  ever  formally  rc> 
reived  the  royal  sanction.  The  cullectlnn  of  ancient 
di'Crres  by  Bfihop  Motsoky  (l'>!i5l  cannot  bo  looked 
upon  as  anT  thing  more  than  the  compilation  of  a pri- 
▼atn  individual ; and  in  many  diets,  even  in  that  held  In 
IfiOii,  propositions  were  m.ide  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
regular  code  of  laws.  Under  the  kings  of  the  reigning 
house,  a great  portion  of  llungaiyand  of  the  aruiexea 
districts  was  conquered  from  the  Turks,  by  great  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  other  impiTial  states ; and  many 
important  alterations.  In  the  relations  of  the  king  and 
the  estates,  took  place  at  dilTcrcnt  times.  What  are 
called  the  cardinal  privileges  of  the  nublct  and  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  nobility, 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  d.ay  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  any  country  in  Euroia*." 

.^uch  were  the  claims  asserted  and  the  priviteges 
allowed  by  the  king  of  Hungary  in  lS31.  That  the 
p<^litical  privileges  uf  the  nobles  nave  been  maintained, 
should,  perliaps,  be  matter  of  rejoicing,  when  the  services 
they  hare  recently  conferred  on  their  countrymtn  are 
taken  into  acoHint ; and  stilt  more  when  they  nave  been 
tlio  meant  of  preserving  what  will  no  doubt  become,  in 
the  end,  a really  free  system  of  goverument,  At  present, 
except  the  right  of  election,  which  is  vested  in  the  *i67.300 
nobles,  there  is  no  political  privilege  which  the  lowest 
Hungarian  does  not  enjoy  in  common  with  the  luhab. 
of  the  other  constitntiotul  states  of  Europe.  The 
ll.iblllty  to  taxation  is  now  a terricorial  distinction,  and 
not  uuo  of  birth  ; and  the  modmatc  imposts  tlius  raised 
are,  in  reality,  only  a part  of  the  rent,  which  goes  into 
the  treasury  instead  of  the  landlord's  i>ockct  In  cx. 
Craordinxry  contributions,  of  latu  ysars  the  nobles  have 
assessed  thomselves  fur  their  share  of  the  burden. 

Hftigion. —The  pop.,  considered  in  relation  to  its  re- 
li|Hous  belief.  Is  divided  into  four  grand  classes.  The 
religion  of  tke  state  it  Rom.  f'ath.,  to  which  faith  6-iOtbs 
of  the  p<^.  are  attached.  The  Protestants  amount  to 
2,A7<i,0(K):  ihr  adherents  of  the  Greek  church  to  2,lb5,(00; 
ami  the  Jews  to  about  263.<XX).  Uy  thcdecrc'c  of  Joseph  II., 
who  dissolved  600  inonastcrlct,  and  endowed  with  their 
fumli  various  universities  and  schools,  religious  tnlera- 
tion.  If  not  absolute  equality,  was  gr.-mtrd  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  Christian  creeds;  and  this  liberal  policy 
hat  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  The  Rom. 
('athollcs  are  spiritually  govomed  by  3 archbUh<>pt 
and  14  bishops,  who  are  all  meicbert  nr  the  diet:  tivese 
are  well  provided  for ; but  the  inferior  clergy  are 
poor,  and  are  not  rcmarkAhle  for  theii  liberaiity  of 
frcling,  or  exemplary  morals.  ( I.  111.)  The 
Archbiiiliop  of  Gran,  who  has  a very  l.irgc  revenue,  it 
primate  or  all  Hungary.  The  United  Gres-ks  have  -I 
bishops,  and  the  Orthodox-iireek  churchmen,  I arch- 
bishop  (Ahp.  of  Carluwitz)  and  6 bishops,  all  of  whom 
have  hod  seats  in  the  diet  since  1792.  The  Pr<itrstauts 
arc  not  under  episcopal  juri<>dictiou.  but  have  8 sup«Tlii- 
tendents  or  prcsideuti  of  synods.  They  are  dlvidcii  Into 
two  classes  ; the  Lutherans,  w ho  adhere  tu  the  cuuft'ssion 
of  .Augsburg,  and  the  Kefonned,  who  I'nliow  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin.  The  former  are  prinrijuilly  found  in 
the  N.,  ami  among  the  Sluwarks ; tiic  latter  arc  almost 
entirely  Magyars,  and  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  viU 
I ages  of  the  Fuszta.  There  are  upward*  of  200  Jewish 
■ynagogiscs  in  Hungary.  By  the  law  of  1S40,  they  are 
adtnutv^  to  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

lldHcation.  — So  minute  a survey  cannot  be  given  of  the 
ediicntional  Institutions  of  Hungary  as  of  those  in  other 
pruvinres  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the  more  local  character 
of  tl)c  Hungarian  municipal  and  parish  Jurisdictions.  The 
University  of  I*est  Is  one  of  tlie  most  richly  cndowtHl 
of  Kuro|>e,  but  its  services  ore  by  no  means  In  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  revenues.  The  (^oily  of  Ma- 
ricUvnr  has  the  credit  of  founding  100  bursorships  for 
poor  students.  There  are  Rom.  Catholic  iyceums  or  col- 
leges at  Agram.  Kaschau,  Grosswanlein.  Fresburg,  Kaal), 
Ai>d  Erlau ; anu  Protestant  cnileces  at  Presburg,  Oeden- 
burg.  Kaesmark,  Eperies.  Raab,  Debreezio,  Saros  Patak, 
and  Papa:  they  have  farultict  of  law  and  arts.  Tbe 
largest  of  these  is  at  Debreriln,  founded  in  1792.  (See 
il.  42.)  The  colleges  uf  Szegedin  and  Stein  am 
Auger  have  faculties  of  arts  only.  At  Schemnitz  Is  a 
mining  college,  similar  to  Uiat  at  Presburg,  supported 
by  governmimt.  wUh  7 professors  and  M scbolarshlns, 
mdowctl  with  lO.ViQ  fl, ; but  its  efflclcncy  Is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  its  degrees  are  no  sure  test  of  merit.  (J6.  i.  33.1 — 
335.)  The  lAidovici  academy  at  Waltzen,  and  C7  Catholic 
and  13  Protestant  gymnasUo^rammar-M'hools.compIctc 
the  list  of  higher  cchools.  The  academy  ut  C.irlowUz, 
Jutended  to  cilacotc  tbo  priests  of  the  Greek  ScbUmatlc 


confcsilon,  belongs  strictly  to  the  military  frontier. 
There  are,  more*iver,  2 boarding-schools  iur  suns  of 
nobles,  I at  Agrsm  and  1 at  Kasi.li.iu  ; 21  Cathulic  and 
Grotrk  united  clerical  seminaries,  with  l.tail  students  ; 14 
regimental  schools,  w ith  798  pupils  ; a nunnery  for  edu- 
cation at  pest ; and  an  excellently  cunductesl  school  for 
the  deaf  an<i  dumb  at  Wailzen.  {Ibid.  i.  321.)  Resides 
(bis,  every  village  has  its  elementary  tcliuol  {Trivial^ 
tekulf),  and  the  larger  villages  more  tnan  one.  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  language  of  the  lahal»itants  ; but 
it  is  very  limited,  and  lias  little  tendency  to  Improve  the 
social  state  of  the  peas-antry.  In  Pest  and  other  places 
subscription  Infant  schools  have  been  ealaldishctl 

Any  estimates  uf  the  state  of  crime  iu  Hungary  must  be 
extremely  louse,  owing  tu  the  want  of  ptui>er  returns. 
The  poverty  aud  Ignorance  of  the  lower  outers  are  un- 
doubtedly great  iudui'cmcnu  to  ofle-nces  against  property. 
Uattle-sCeallng  is  a commuu  otf<-ncc.  ami  the  Insi  cnilty 
of  gardens  and  field-crops  U much  complained  of  by  tbo 
industrious  peasant.  Murder,  however,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, except  In  cases  of  |>opular  tumult,  the  last  of 
which  W.IS  the  memorable  eporh  of  the  cholera  in  1K)0 
and  1831,  when  the  j)hn  nzy  of  the  populace  rented  itself 
in  fearful  enonnltles.  Tlie  new  ennetments  in  favour  uf 
the  (icasantry  will  operate  gradually  to  obviate  those 
consequences  of  national  dogradatiun. 

The  prlwfns,  formerly  wretched,  bare  of  late  years 
attracted  attentlim  iu  llungarr.  nut  less  than  In  other 
countries.  The  Undow-ners  ul  the  country  have  ridsed 
the  sum  of  30.000  florins  by  subscription,  for  the  creettuu 
of  a penitentiary  on  the  American  system.  A siKictyuf 
ladies  has  likewise  raised  the  sum  uf  16,00fi  fl..  to  erect  a 
workhouse  for  mendicants.  At  Gyarmct,  Arad.  Szcx- 
ard,  Misknicz.  and  Jeszbeny,  the  old  s)  stem  of  Imprison- 
mt*nt  has  been  chaiigeii,  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles.  Into 
the  better  one  of  prison  htbour.  This  laudable  spirit  is 
s|)rr.uling  rapidly  In  all  narts  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe 
castle  of  Muiikoes  is  used  as  a state  prihou,  and  Sse- 
gcxlin  Is  appropriatc>d  by  the  Aiutrlaii  gureromcni  to 
the  confinement  of  criminals  from  Lombardy. 

The  court  of  lowest  jurlsdiciJoD  for  the  |H*a*ant  Is  the 
manorial  court  of  his  lord  ; but  in  disputes  betwc>en  Uie 
peasant  and  the  manor,  a special  court  is  formed  from 
members  of  neighbouring  manorial  courts.with  the  Vice- 
stuhlrichter,"  or  police  madstrote  of  the  district,  and 
from  their  decision  nn  appeal  lies  to  the  *'  Stuhlrlchter's’* 
Court.  This  court  U the  tiibuitaluf  first  instance  for  the 
nuldes ; but  causes  Involving  more  than  S.Ct'Ofl.  come 
bi‘fi>re  the  court  of  the  Vice-gespano,"  or  sheriff  uf  the 
c-mnty,  whence  an  appeal  lu>s,  as  well  as  from  the 
*•  Siuhlrlchter  ” to  the  “ sedes  judlclarla,"  or  “ udria," 
the  proper  county  court  ol  session,  and  thrnev  tu  the 
royal  Uble,  or  court  of  king’s  beiick.  The  “ Septein- 
wiraltafel  ” is  so  called  from  its  having  formerly  consisted 
of  7 judgi;s:  it  is  now  c<jmpuscd  uf  4 prelate's.  10  mag- 
nates, and  4 nobles,  or  their  represoutaUves,  of  whom  1 1 
must  be  present  to  form  a court.  This  Is  the  highest 
tribunal  uf  the  kingdom,  but  death-warrants  must  be 
signed  by  thu  kin^.  In  civil  trials,  the  greatest  drawliock 
on  the  due  admitustralion  of  justircis  the  power  given 
to  an  unsuccessful  plainlUf  of  renewing  his  action  alter 
the  lapse  of  32  years  from  the  former  trial.  This,  with 
the  impossibility  of  selling  noblemen's  lands  In  execution 
for  debt,  Ims  completely  deprived  landed  property  uf  all 
credit,  ami  has  reudered  commercial  Iransaettuiis  in 
Hungary  BO  insecure,  that  they  are  usually  carried  ou 
only  upon  usurious  conditions.  To  remedy  tills  evil,  a 
bill  has  been  brought  into  the  dk-t  In  the  present  session 
(1840) , to  allow  crc'diturs  on  bills  uf  exchange  summary 
redress.  This  measure,  so  loudly  colled  for  t>y  the  wants 
of  the  trading  interest,  will  coutrlbutc  greatly  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  Hungary. 

I'lnanefs.  — Thv  taxation  of  Hungary  Is  extremely 
moderate.  The  iuui  of  3,903,7W  11.  for  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  is  raised  fui  the  support  of  31,fr0(i  sol- 
diers; bcsidis  which.  Hungary  |»a>s  ICO.OU)  fl..  Croatia 
4,(>(X)fi..  and  I'rHUsylvauln  P',(Xiu  fl.,  fur  the  maiutu. 
naiu'o  of  the  Hungarian  noble  guard  at  the  em)M>rur's 
court.  Further,  llungary  p.vys  towards  the  expenses 
of  recruiting,  79,2'J■^  fl.,  and  38..'33  fl.  for  kijig's  dues. 
Another  tax,  amounting  to  2 millions  of  tl.,  U raised 
to  indemuify  the  pca/onts  who  supply  forage  at  a 
low  rate  to  the  troops  Quartered  In  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  what  may  be  calltxl  the  direct  taxes  ui  Hun- 
gary amount  to  about  7 millions  of  fl.,  or  TbO.txti/. ; 
but  they  are  levied  acrordins  to  an  old  law,  which 
makes  tJicm  fall  very  unequally  on  the  difl'erent  towns 
aud  counties.  Other  imposts  are  raised  fiom  the 
clergy,  and  separate  tributes  arc  levied  on  the  royal 
towns,  and  from  the  towns  of  Ziiis.  The  Jews  pay  a 
tax  fur  toleration,  which  amounts  to  IfiO.tXiO  florins. 
Tbe  profits  of  the  monopoly  of  salt  b.nvc,  most  probably, 
been  rated  far  too  high  by  the  author  uf  the  .Veweste 
£cscArc/'6wr4g,  whom  3lr.  Paget  quotes.  'J'hu  entire 
produce  of  tuv  mines  does  not  exceed  1,240,000  cwt. ; so 
that  the  revenue  fnnn  it  sMiiuot  wvll  exceed  10  millions. 
If  the  duioalus  be  supposed  to  yivUl  l,2tb,t.uu  flortns,  tJiu 
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mine*  and  mint  l.OK.OOO  flurini,  the  potC  &00.000.  al- 
thoui^  each  oftheso  llcmi  apppan overrated : Auatriamajr 
draw  aliojrKhcr  from  Hunifury  Uie  ium  gf  30.100.000  d., 
about  3, <100,000/.,  anmiall^. 

In  the  ^iH’ral  dl»tribution  of  Uxe«,  the  share  that  falls 
upon  each  county  and  upon  the  great  towns  It  only  decided 
upon.  The  apportionment  in  the  former  is  determined  at 
the  coiintv  mertingt ; and  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns  seek  each  to  tnmw  on  the  other,  by  do  very  ho- 
nourable tactics,  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden.  Kuh 
county  and  town  has  also  its  cassadomestlca,"  or  local 
rates,  and  the  raliie  of  property  of  course  Tarlet  with 
their  amount.  Thus,  a peasant's  session  In  the  county 
of  Csongrad  pays  14  fl.  annually  fur  all  taxes;  whereas 
in  Saros,  where  the  sessions  are  much  smaller,  each  pays 
2H  n.  a year.  Many  of  the  royal  cities,  such  as  Pest,  l)e- 
breexiu,  SirgiHlln,  Ac.,  have  most  extensive  town-lands  ; 
wliich,  if  pru|H'rly  managed,  ought  to  produce  large  re- 
▼cniies,  but  which,  under  the  present  municipal  systems, 
do  not  defray  the  charges  of  lighting  and  paving.  The 
town-lands  of  Szegedln  excetnl  10  fierman  sq.  ro.  in  ex- 
tent, and  yet  4 strong  horses  are  scarcely  able  to  pull  a car- 
riage through  the  streeU  uf  the  town,  so  much  are  they 
neglocted. 

With  respect  to  Indirect  UxaMon,  the  king  claims 
the  right  of  levying  customs*  dues  at  will ; and  has 
surrounded  the  country  with  a barrier  of  protecting 
duties.  Still  the  excise  and  octroi,  or  consumption 
dues,  levied  on  the  larger  Austrian  towns,  are  either 
unknown  In  Hungary,  or  are  raised  by  the  municl- 
p.ilitlcs  as  lown-dues.  for  local  purposes.  Salt  and 
playing-cards  are  rural  monopolies.  Tobacco  is  free. 
Kven  tiie  tithe  of  all  minerals  claimed  by  the  crown  In 
the  other  states  of  the  empire  is,  as  has  been  seen,  dls- 

fiiiteii  by  the  owners  of  iron  and  coal  mines.  A pecu- 
lar  feature  of  Hungarian  financial  economy  is  the  pride 
which  the  nubility  feci  In  not  being  compelled  to  pay 
road  and  bridge  tolls.  The  principle  of  this  absurd  ex- 
emption has,  however,  been  abandoned  in  the  new  chain- 
bridge  txHween  Pest  and  Uuda,  where  all  classes  are  to 
pay  toll  Indiscriminately. 

The  countv  meetings,  which  are  the  Dunery  of  pa- 
triotism in  Hungary,  are  of  two  kinds,  mUtration*, 
and  rongrrgo/emf.  In  the  former,  the  county  officers 
arc  elected  ; in  the  latter,  accounts  are  passed,  and  the 
county  business  discussed.  The  number  of  nobles  or 
electors  is  betwecti  200,<XiO  and  300,000;  and  as  their  Qua- 
lifications are  limited  neither  to  property  nor  InslnicUon, 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  present  themselves  at 
election*,  and  on  other  occasions,  bear  a good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  the  occurrences  In  England  at  such  like 
roectingt.  The  magistrates  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
manuroTturing  votes  for  thdr  friends.  On  the  candidate's 
demand  to  vote,  the  claim.  If  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
non-qualification,  is  referr^  to  the  county  court  as  a 

auled  point,  where  the  magistrates  generally  have 
lence  enough  to  settle  the  matter  as  they  wish.  In 
this  way  the  number  of  the  nobles  is  annually  increased. 
Whoever  purchases  land  of  the  crown  becomes,  by  so 
doing,  a noble.  At  the  couuty  congregations  a large 
amount  of  business  ronsiits  in  the  maxing  out  of  in- 
struction* for  their  representatives  durina  the  session  of 
the  diet : these  are.  in  fart,  dc/rga/cs  without  any  will  of 
their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, to  whom  they  ap^y  fur  directiuni  on  all  doubtful 
and  difficult  questions.  The  county  meeting  may  also  ro. 
rail  a refractory  member,  and  send  another  in  bis  stead. 
The  rixhis  uf  the  nobles  are  based  on  the  **  Aurea  Bulla." 

f 'ranted  to  the  armed  barons  by  KIm  Andreas,  in  1232. 
II  a manner  similar  to  the  Magna  Cnarta  of  England. 
(Parr/,  i.  412.)  'llie  nobles,  being  mostly  Magyars, 
it  follows  ttiat  the  Magyar  nation  has  hiwn  chiefly  lostru- 
menial  in  maintaloing  the  constitution  during  so  many 
centuries. 

The  internal  management  of  the  cities  Is  wholly  de- 
pcmlent  on  the  government,  which  has  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  their  officers : they  are  on  this  account  a 
constant  oiiject  of  jealousy  to  the  nobles,  who  consider 
this  dependence  as  opp<»sed  to  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  They  reproach  tne  citizens  for  their 
niuincial  economy,  and  for  allowing  the  majority  of  the 
inhab.  to  hr  excluded  from  a voice  in  all  public  business. 
The  distrihiitlon  nf  Hungary  Into  counties  Is  attributed 
to  King  Stephen,  about  the  year  lOOO.  The  Fo  /span,  or 
lord-lieutenant,  is  the  only  officer  named  by  the  crown. 
The  d/  /span,  or  deputy-lieutenant,  of  whom  there  are 
usually  two,  Is,  however,  the  common  president  of  the 
county  meetings : be  holds  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presides  as  chief  Jud»  In  the  county 
courts ; being,  in  fact,  a kind  of  sheriif  The  small  salary 
attached  to  ail  county  uffipcs  seems  rather  intended  to 
defray  extra  expenses,  than  as  a remuneration. 

The  most  im|>ortant  n.xtlonal  institution,  next  to  the 
county  meetings.  Is  the  diet,  at  which  the  prelates  and 
magnate's  formerly  assembled  with  the  deputies  from 
the  counties  and  the  towns.  Since  i.Vi'i,  the  cltam- 
burs  liave  beeu  divided.  The  chamber  of  mogoates  Is 


compoted  of  the  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran, 
as  primate,  at  their  head  * ; the  **  barones  H coroltrt 
remi."  or  peers  of  tlie  realm,  in  two  classes ; the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  with  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the 
52  counties  ; and  the  barons,  summoned  by  royal  letters, 
including  every  prime  count  and  baron  of  years 
age.  Mr.  Paget  states,  that  “ the  upper  chamuer  haa 
at  present  no  power  of  bringing  forward  any  measure, 
nor.  I believe,  of  proposing  amendments  on  tboee  sent  up 
from  below  i the  power  of  veto  or  approval  Is  all  that  is 
granted  to  It.  But  the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  is 
the  undecided  privileges  of  some  of  their  own  body.  It 
is  Questioned  whether  the  nobles  deriving  seats  from 
their  titles  only,  have  an  eaual  right  to  vote  with  those 
deriving  their  seats  from  their  offices  and  estates.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  palatine,  on  some  occasions,  Is  . 
said  to  have  decided  against  the  absolute  majority : * Vote 
non  Dumerantur,  sed  ponderantur,’  was  declared  to  be 
the  principle,  and  It  was  for  biro  to  hold  the  scales.** 
The  palatine  is  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  mag- 
nates. Maffnatcs  who  are  absent  depute  representatives, 
as  do  also  tne  widows  of  magnates ; but  these  deputies  sit 
in  the  second  chamber,  where  they  can  spi'ak,  mit  have 
no  vote.  The  business  transacted  In  tbe  lower  chamber 
Is  previously  discussed  in  a kind  of  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  called  a “ circular  session."  in  which  strict 
forms  are  not  observed,  and  each  member  speaks  aa 
often  as  he  can  get  a hearing.  The  speeches  in  bodi 
chambers  are  now  usually  made  in  Hungarian.  Among 
the  magnates  tome  few  speak  Latin ; but  this  language 
has  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  The  '*  personal," 
or  president  of  the  lower  chamber,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  chief  judge  of  the  " royal  table."  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  ^^'hen  the  diet  assembles,  Che  proposiu’ons 
of  the  crown  are  first  presented  to  it  for  consideration, 
and  these  form  the  gr^  business  of  each  tessl<«  : but 
proposals  also  oiigloate  In  the  lower  chamber,  which, 
when  apeed  to  by  the  magnates,  are  also  sent  to  the 
king,  who.  If  he  approve  them,  communicates  bis  assemt 
by  a royal  " resolution."  Many  propositions  rejected  by 
the  crown  are  voted  anew  in  every  diet,  under  the  title 
of  Gravamina  ; and  their  number  has  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  It  expedient  to  make  a selection  of 
the  roost  pressing,  which  are  denominated  pn;ferentiaiia, 
Mr.  Paget  thus  descrilHt  them : ~ 

" Thcr  demand  that  Dalmatia,  Transvlvanla,  Gallda, 
and  Looomerla  should  be  reincorporatea  with  Hungary ; 
that  the  military  frontiers  should  be  placed  under  tne 
command  of  the  palatine,  and  ravemed  by  Hungarian 
laws ; that  the  duty  on  salt  should  be  reducM : that  the 
edicts  of  government  to  officers  of  Justice  should  be  dis- 
continued ; that  the  laws  respecting  the  taxes  on  the 
clergy  should  bo  observed ; that  the  Hungarian  chancery 
should  be  made  really,  nut  merely  nomlnallr,  independ- 
ent of  the  Austrian  chancery ; that  the  romage  tnould 
bear  tbe  arms  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  should  ne  prevented ; that  tbe  paper 
moneys  should  be  abolished,  and  a return  made  to  a me- 
tallic current  ; that  the  Hungarian  language  should  be 
used  in  all  official  business  ; that  the  fiscal  estates,  such 
as  have  fallen  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  Ca- 
millci  to  whore  they  were  granted,  should,  as  the  law 
directs,  be  (riven  only  os  the  reward  of  puUic  services, 
and  not  sold,  as  at  present,  to  the  highest  bidder ; and, 
lastly,  that  spies  should  not  be  employed  and  trusted  by 
the  Austrian  government  in  Austria. *' 

The  Hung^ani  attach  great  importance  to  their 
country's  being  recognised  as  an  iniieixiident  kingdom. 
The  sovereign  is  styled  "king”  in  nil  public  arts,  and 
the  regalia  of  the  crown  are  Warded  by  a s|>edAl  corps 
appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the  palace  at  Hilda,  whence 
they  are  only  removed,  and  that  with  great  ceremony, 
for  the  sovereign’s  use  on  stale  occasions.  The  grand 
officers  of  the  court  and  household  are  numerous,  and 
are  termed  " aula  minlsterioies."  These  are  the  grarKi 
Justiciary  (indei  cnrt'te),  tbe  ban  of  Croatia,  the  arrb- 
treasurrr  (/dccnu'rorwm  rrfoiium  mofitstn"),  the  great 
cupbearer  (pincemarum  fft.  mag.),  the  grand  carver 
{dapijerorum  rtg.  mag.),  the  master  of  the  household 
(aganmum  rtg.  mag.),  tbe  lord  chamberlain  (cwMcw- 
UtrioTum  rrg.  mag.),  the  grand  porter  {Janitorwn  reg. 
mag.),  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  (enrite  rrg.  mag.), 
and  the  captain  of  the  body-guard  (capitanrvu  noMit 
tnrmtt  praioriame).  The  king  is  represented  by  hU 
viceroy,  the  palatine,  who  resides  at  Budi,  but  the  grand 
chancery  of  the  kingdom  has  its  seat  at  Vienna,  where 
the  government  business  it  transacted.  1'he  exchequer 
Is  managi’d  by  the  " Hofkammer,"  which  baa  iu  seat  at 
Buda,  and  under  wiiich  are  the  collectors  of  taxes,  the 
mining  boards,  and  the  directions  of  the  crown  domains. 
The  soldiers  lotixl  by  the  diet  amount  to  3K,<i00  men, 
consisting  of  infantry,  12  hussar  regiments,  and  I re- 
giment of  artillery  ; but  there  are  generally  TiO.MiO  men 
quartered  within  the  kingdom.  On  great  emergencies, 
every  nobleman  turns  out  as  a soldier.  In  what  is  called 
* The  pirtAtn  .X'l  ArclilvAhnrn  mmI  of  the  Hem.  Calla 
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"the  ioiurroctlun."  The  llunj^erlmn  body-Ruard. to  valt 
upon  the  king'i  person,  coniiats  of  63  roung  noble*  pre* 
■c'uted  by  the  couotlea.  A course  of  instruction  in  mili- 
tar}'  Kiencec  and  language*  accompantea  the  duty  at  court, 
and  the  ostensibie  dMtination  of  the  otHcera  la  to  prepare 
a number  of  young  men  to  head  “ the  iiuurrectiun," 
whenever  it  may  be  necetaary  to  call  it  out. 

//atory.  — The  oldest  inliabitanu  of  Hungary,  men- 
tioned in  hiatorr,  were  known  to  the  Greefca  and  Roraana 
by  the  name  ot  Pannoniana.  Of  iti  biatory  during  the 
time  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  and  the  va- 
rious wars  and  invasions  which  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no 
certain  information.  Hungary,  however,  bad  assumed  the 
form  of  an  independent  kingaom  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  aovereira  mwer  being  vested  in  the  house  of  Arfrad. 
a chief  of  the  Magyar  race.  This  family  having  become 
extinct  In  1301,  the  Hungarian!,  through  the  Influence  of 
PoM  Doniface  VIII.,  elected  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  lx>uia  IX.  of  Franco.  One  of  his  sons  became  king 
of  Poland  in  1370,  and  thus  his  dominions  extended  f^om 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  A few  rcigni  lubsoquently, 
under  Matthias  I.,  Hungary  comprised  about  3d6,000 
tq.  m..  the  extent  of  the  present  Austrian  empire. 
Ine  Turks,  soon  after  their  establishment  In  Europe, 
began  to  assail  Hungary.  They  were,  for  a lengthenea 

Seriod,  vigorously  resisted,  particularly  by  the  famous 
obn  liunniade*.  In  1636.  however,  Louis  II.,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  totally  defeated  and  al^n  by  the  Turks,  in 
the  battle  of  Mohan,  and  a large  part  oi  his  dominions 
fell  into  their  hands.  On  his  death,  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria,  his  brother-in-law,  succeed^  to  the  throne, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1537,  since  which 
time  the  monarch  has  always  been  emperor  of  Austria : 
but  the  Turks  continued  fur  many  years  to  hold  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  despotic  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  princes  was  most  distasteful  to  the 
Hungarian  nobles ; and  so  great  was  their  antipathy 
to  the  Austrian  yoke,  that.  In  10K3.  they  rose,  with  Tckefi 
at  their  head,  and  called  upon  the  Turks  to  relieve 
them  from  servitude.  Austria,  however,  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  John  Sobieskl  and  Prince  Eugene,  in 
expelling  toe  Turks  from  these  countries,  and  they  were 
finally  secured  to  it  by  the  treaties  of  CarlowUx  aim  Pas- 
sarowlts,  in  I7IH.  Hungary  has  since  been  on  amicable 
terras  with  the  Austrian  royal  family ; and  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  for  many  years,  to 
concede  liberal  measures,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  desired  by  suen  men  as  Ssechenyi,  Bathyany, 
Wessclenyl,  and  other  able  poUtlclaus  and  reformers  in 
the  Hungarian  diet. 

HUSuKRFOKD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, partly  In  co.  Berks.,  hiuid.  Kentbu^  P-agle,  and 
p.artly  In  co.  Wilts,  bund.  Klnwardstone,  on  the  Krnnet, 
36  m.  K.  Bath,  and  64  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of 
par.,  4,460  acres  ■,  pop.  (Including  the  hamlets  of  ^ding- 
ton  and  Sandou.fee),  In  1831,  3,716.  llie  town  consi«is 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
market-house,  open  below,  and  having  a room  above  for 
the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  church, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  a shady  avenue  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town.  Is  a handsome  structure,  erected  in 
1816,  and  near  it  Is  the  grammar-school.  There  arc 
also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  In- 
dependents. Hiingerford  has  no  manufactures  ; but 
there  are  some  extensive  breweries,  and  a considerable 
traffic  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  passing  close  to  the  town.  It  is  a bor.  by 
prescrludon,  and  is  governed  by  a constable  elected  an- 
nually by  the  inbabs.,  who  are  called  together  by  a brass 
born,  known  as  the  *'  Hungerford  Horn,"  and  given  by 
John  of  Gaunt  with  the  charter.  Hungerford  Park,  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  town,  is  a flncly-woo<W  domain,  with 
a mansion  in  the  Italian  style,  recently  erected  on  the 
site  of  a house  built  by  Queen  Elixnbetn,  or  Uie  Earl  of 
Essex.  Markets  ou  Wednesday ; fairs,  last  Wednesday 
in  April,  Aug.  10.,  and  Monday  before  Michaelmas. 

HUNTINGDON,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  partly 
included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens;  being 
surrounded  by  the  cos.  of  Northampton.  Cambridge, 
and  Bedford ; the  latter  bounding  it  only  pn  the  S.W. 
Area,  334,000  acres,  of  which  about  220,000  are  said 
to  be  arable,  (meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  in  tbo 
W.  and  S.  parts  gently  vari^,  but  the  N.  and  N.E. 
portion,  included  in  the  Fens,  is  almost  quite  flat.  This 
latter  portion  of  the  co.  Is  mostly  in  grass,  the  other 
|>arts  being  about  equally  divided  between  tillage  and 
luutiirage.  Chief  crops,  wheat,  oats,  and  beans.  Agrl- 
culture  Is  in  a backward  state.  The  land  la  ploughed  in 
lininciuc  ridges,  by  which  a ^eat  deal  is  lost ; and  It  is 
frequently  also  foul  and  out  or  order : turnips  little  culti- 
vate. A goo(i  deal  of  fine  cheesoand  butter  is  made.  The 
sheep,  the  stuck  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
head,  produce  long  combing  wool  Estates  generally  ex- 
tensive : there  are  many  laruo  farms,  but  small  ones  pre- 
dominate. Average  rent  or  land,  in  |8|o,  16s.  Hid.  an 
attre.  Flgeon-bouses  are  extremely  abundant.  There 
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are  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  any  hnport- 
ancc.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse  and  Nene.  There  are  in 
the  fens  two  shallow  lakes,  Whittlesea  6fore,  and  Ham- 
sey  Mere ; the  former  containing  above  1,660  acres,  and 
the  latter  about  half  as  much : measures,  however,  arc 
now  In  progress  for  draining  the  former.  Huntingdon- 
shire has  4 hundreds  and  103  pars.:  it  sends  4 moms, 
to  the  H.  of  C.,  3 fur  the  co.  and  3 for  the  bor.  of 
Huntingdon,  the  principal  town  in  the  co.  Roistered 
electors  for  the  co..  In  1838-30,  2,806.  In  1831,  Hunting- 
don had  9.900  Inhob.  bouses  ; 11,378  Ikmillcs  ; and  .63.193 
inbabs.,  of  whom  ,377  were  males,  and  26,^6  females. 
Sum  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  lPi3H-39. 
34,973/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1816,  336,964/.; 
proflts  of  trade  and  professions  In  do.,  108, 40U 
HuNTiNObON,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  m.'irket 
town  of  England,  co.  Huntingdon,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  bund.  HursUngstone,  on  the  Ouse,  67  m.  N. 
London,  and  17  m.  N.W.  Cambridge.  Area  of  pari, 
bor.,  which  includes  the  old  bor.  and  the  adjoining  par. 
of  Godmanchestor.  6,830  acres:  pop.  of  do.,  In  Ik3), 
6,413.  Tho  town,  which  stands  on  a gentle  slope  N.  of 
the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a causeway  and  bridge  of  six 
arches),  '*  consists  priiicipmly  of  a long  range  of  respect- 
able brick  houses  running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  com- 
mence Immediately  fl'om  the  bridge,  and  line  each  side 
of  the  N.  road  from  London.  A few  streets  and  lanes 
branch  oiTon  each  side  ; but  these  are  mostly  composed 
of  Inferior  bouse*.  It  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  there  it  an  appearance  of  general  improvement  and 
increase."  (Armiid.  Rep.)  Of  16  churches  ooce  stand- 
ing, only  3 remain,  though  there  are  4 parishes.  Both 
are  built  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  one  of  them 
has  a beautiful  pinnacled  tower,  and  a tine  6V.  entrance. 
There  are  4 places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  an  old 
grammar-school,  with  3 exhibitions  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tended by  80  boys,  a green-coat  school  for  30  boys  and 
13  girls,  a national  school  with  160  children,  and  3 Sun- 
day  schools.  The  town-hall,  behind  which  are  the 
sharobles.  Is  a stuccoed  building,  comprising  3 court- 
rooms, and  an  assembly-room  ; and  close  to  it  is  the 
county  gaol.  A small  theatre  and  a race-course  fbmish 
occasional  amusement  in  summer.  " No  manufacture  Is 
carried  on  in  Huntingdon,  nor  is  there  any  trade  of 
Importance,  except  in  wool  and  grain : Its  prosperity, 
therefore,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  business  connoctra 
with  posting,  which  it  owes  to  its  favourable  position  on 
the  peat  N.  road."  ( .Vwn.  Bound.  Hep.)  Godmanchestor, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whicn  seems  to  have  been 
once  an  important  bor.,  is  now  a mere  suburb  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, chiefly  inhabit^  by  farmers  and  farming  la* 
bourers,  and  having  a pup.  of  2,146  in  1831.  Both  towns 
were  chsrterod  in  the  reign  of  John : tho  present 
officers  in  each  are  4 aldermen  and  IS  councillors  ; but 
neither  of  the  bora.,  as  now  constituted,  has  a com- 
mission of  the  |>eacc.  The  county  magistrates  hold 

Sand  quarter  sessions  in  the  town-hall,  the  chief 
act  of  tlie  town  hclng  that  of  25  George  HI. 
Huntingdon  has  sent  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
retm  of  i-Mwanl  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  pauing  of  the 
Keform  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen  by  birth,  grant,  or 
irchase-  The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor. 
elude  the  entire  parish  of  Godmanchestcr.  as  well  as 
the  old  borough.  Registered  electors  in  IH38-39,  389. 
6farkets  at  Huntingilon  on  Saturday:  Godmanchestcr 
cattle-fair  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

HUNTLEY,  a bor.  of  barony,  market  town, and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Alwrdeen,  on  toe  peninsula  formea  bf 
the  confluence  of  the  Deveron  and  Bogie,  36  ro.  N.W, 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  par.  In  1801, 3,868  ; is 
1831,3,645.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  IMO,  3,mo.  It  is  neatly 
built,  consisting  ot  two  principal  streets  crossing  eacn 
other  at  right  angles,  having  a handsome  square  or 
market-place  in  tiie  middle.  The  Deveron  is  crossed 
by  on  ancient  bridge  of  a single  arch.  On  occasion  of 
the  great  floods  of  1829.  when  the  waters  of  tbo  river 
rose  33  It.  above  ibclr  usual  level,  only  6 (t.  of  the  arch 
remained  unoccupied ; but  it  received  no  injury,  and 
stands  apparently  as  Arm  as  ever.  A modem  bridge  of 
three  arcncs  spans  the  Bogie.  In  addition  to  the  par. 
church,  the  EpUcopallans,  Catholics,  and  Independents 
have  each  chapels.  In  the  immediate  viclnl^  of  the 
town  are  Huntley  Lodge  and  Huntley  Castle ; the  former 
a seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon  ; the  latter,  which  Is 
in  ruins,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Goi^on  family  : both  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  feudal  su- 
perior of  the  town.  Huntley  was  ooco  celebrated  for  its 
manufketure  of  linen ; but  it  has  nearly  disappeared. 
The  aggregate  number  both  of  linen  and  woollen  weavers 
in  liOl  was  63  ; and  the  numtwr  has  declined  since. 
Thqre  is  a thriving  blcach-flcld  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 
gle. Tho  business  of  brewing  and  distillation  Is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  here  three  branch  banks. 

HURDWAH.  HAUI-DWAR,  or  GANG.A-DWARA 
(‘‘the  gate  ofthcGanges"), a town  of  Hlndoitan.  presid. 
Bengal,  prov.  Delhi,  in  Ut.  39^  67'  N.,  and  long.  78^ 
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9*  F.  ; 105  m.  N.  K.  Delhi,  ami  famous  fk-om  Its  being  one 
of  the  principal  plares  of  HItuIoo  pilgrimage,  an<T  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  lair  in  India.  The  to«n,  which  is 
but  ioconsfdrTable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
jioint  where  that  sacr(*d  stream  Isfui^s  from  the  moun* 
tains.  The  pilgrimage  ami  the  fair  arc  held  tusKher, 
at  the  rernal  equinox  ; and  Huropeans,  nowise  addicted 
to  cx.aggeration.  who  hare  Ihjcii  repeattMlljr  present  on 
these  (xxasions.  iwtimate  that  from  ’.ditJ.iiOO  to  SOO.nciO 
straiigers  are  then  asseinhird  in  the  town  and  its  vici* 
uUv.  But  every  twelfth  year  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
holy;  and  then  It  is  supposctl  that  from  1, 000, 000  to 
l.MO.O'Xi,  and  even  2,0(v),(.iU0,  pilgrims  and  dealers  are 
congregated  together  from  all  ^rts  of  India  and  the 
eiHjiitrirs  to  the  N.  In  wiiich  happened  to  i>e  a 
twelfth  year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  fur  bathing 
iu  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the  im|uitient  devotees, 
the  nuh  was  so  tm.'u-udous  tliat  no  fewer  than  430 
persons  were  either  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or 
drowntKl  in  the  river!  The  foreigners  resorting  to 
Uurdwar  fair,  for  cummerrlal  pur}K>ses  only,  consist 
princiiuiliy  of  the  natives  of  Nep.'uil,  the  Tuujab,  and 
rethwaur,  with  Afghans,  VsixH-k  Tartars.  &c.  They 
lm|tort  vast  numU'rs  of  burses,  cattle,  and  camels, 
Persian  dried  fruits,  shawls,  drugs,  Ac. : the  retunii  are 
made  in  cotton,  piece  gotHls,  Ir.dtgo,  sugar,  spiot's,  and 
other  tropical  productions,  The  inercoants  never  men- 
tion the  price  of  their  goods,  but  condtiet  the  bargain  by 
touching  the  different  joints  of  their  lingers,  to  hinder 
the  bystanders  gaining  any  information.  During  the 
Maliratta  sway,  a kina  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle 
were  levied;  but  ail  is  now  fr«v,  without  imt»ost  or 
iiiolestatioD  of  anv  sort.  Owing  .also  to  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  British  ^verumoiit,  the  most  perfect 
order  Is  preserved,  much  to  the  surprise  and  satis- 
faction of  the  natives  ; for,  antecedent  to  our  occupalluo 
of  the  ruiiDtry,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and 
bluodshrd.  h^fomuUion  i Uamtiion't  £.  ImUa 

CaierrccT.) 

IIUBOS  (L.\KP.),  one  of  the  6ve  great  lakes  of  N. 
America,  bidonKing  to  the  Ivuin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
second  In  siie  only  to  Lake  Su|>erior,  and  intunni^dlatc 
in  iHMillon  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  un  the  N.  W. 
and  W..  and  lakes  Krie  ami  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  S.E. 
It  Is  of  a iomewliat  triangular  shape,  extending  b<.‘tweeQ 
1st.  43°  and  iV  N..  and  long.  30*  and  \V., 
surrounded,  \V.  and  .S.W.,  by  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  I'pj'Cr  Caigula; 
and  divided  into  two  uiiequ.'d  tuirts  by  a lung  peninsula 
and  the  ManitouHn  chain  of  islands,  the  y-nzn  to  the  N. 
and  K.  of  which  are  calhxl  North  Channel  and  fieorgian 
B.vr.  Tlie  tut.il  length  of  Lake  Huron.  N'.  to  S.,  is 
rather  more  than  in.,  ami  its  greatest  breadth  about 
the  same.  Area  c<timal<*d  by  Darby  a(  ili,000  sq.  m. 
KU'VHtion  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  S%  ft.,  or  less 
by  4.^  ih.nn  that  of  (..ike  Superiirr,  and  by  4 tluvn  that  of 

J. ake  Mirhignn.  {liortfon,  S.  Vor*  Gua.  p.  1 1.)  Great- 
est d«'pth  towards  its  W.  shore  at  least  l.OQf)  ft.,  and  its 
mean  depth  is  r^tlin.nttHl  at  lXi()  ft.,  or  about  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  }i;irts  it  abounds 
with  iibinds,  their  tot.il  numU  r being  said  to  exceed 
32,000,  the  larci-rt,  the  <irc.it  M.initomiu  fKvil  Spirit) 
Isisnd.  is  ncarU  00  m.  long,  .amt  in  one  part  almost  30 
in.  wide.  loitic  Huron  receives  the  suiu-rabuDdant 
waters  of  Ijike  Superior,  by  the  river  Sk  .Mary,  at  its 

K. W.  angle,  and  those  of  Michigan  at  Michnimaciiiuac; 
and  discharges  Its  own  towards  l>ake  F.rtc,  by  the 
St.  C'lair,  at  its  S.  extremity.  Lakes  N'ipisslng  and 
Siiucue  communicate  with  It  by  the  Frauds  and  Severn 
rivers,  except  which,  however,  IJike  Huron  rveeives  no 
river  wurtiiy  of  mention.  Tlic  banks  of  this  lake  are 
mewtiy  low,  erpecialiy  along  its  H.  and  W.  sides.  Few 
or  no  towns  of  c*>n»«iueTtce  exist  on  Its  shores,  and  its 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  sudden  and  violent 
irm|H**ts.  {Varb/f,  f'icw  the  V.  States  j 2*ew  York 
Caz..kr.) 

IiyDKIl.KBAD.  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindoitan, 
prov.  Sinde,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  though  oot  the  largest 
city.  It  Blonds  upon  a rockv  predpice  u|tun  an  island 
ftirmeil  by  the  Indus  aiul  the  r uUalec.  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries. 4H  m.  N.R.  Tatta ; Ut.  2.W'  T/  N..  long.  tl'  K. 
PiMi.  estimatesl  bv  Sir  A.  Bumes  at  20,<>.1U.  The  fortress 
(of  which  there  is  a view  In  Jittrnes's  Ifttihara,  vol.  II.) 
has  an  imposing  ap^>earance,  and  is  considend  very  strong 
by  the  Sindians:  but  it  could  not  empose  any  cffi'ccud 
r<*slstajirc  to  IJuropean  troops.  Its  shape  Is  an  Irregular 
pentagon  ; its  wails,  which  arc  of  brick,  arc  atwut  25  ft. 
nigh,  very  thick  at  tt>c  bottom,  but  taprnng  to  the  top, 
and  flanked  with  round  towers  from  30U  to  40U  paces 
npiirl.  On  one  side  It  Is  enclosed  by  a ditch  alwut  iO  II. 
witle,  and  H d(?ep.  In  Its  centre  Is  a massy  tower  uucoii- 
nectfd  with  the  works.  In  which  a great  (Kirtioo  of  the 
trea-siires  of  Sinde  are  th  posUed.  When  Col  niei  PollJugrr 
visltetl  the  piore.  alxtut  70  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted 
on  the  rojnpaiis.  and  there  were  formerly  2,500  hoiucs 
and  si-vcral  liati.l«ome  nio;.qnes  within  lue  citatlel ; nl 
present,  Sir  A.  Uurues  says,  tli«  fortress  is  a mere  shvi). 
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and  Its  walls  are  going  rapl«lly  to  decay.  N.  of  It  is  the 
pettaU  or  unfortifled  town,  in  which  must  of  the  iub.vb«. 
reside  in  mud  huts : tliere  arc.  however,  somu  well  sup- 
plied shoos.  HyderaUul  has  manufactories  of  arms  uf 
different  Kinds,  eiiqdoylng  about  l-5th  of  Its  Inhabs.  ; 
niid  others  uf  embroidered  cloths,  leather.  Ac.  (/'offm- 
eer’t  Bcloochista*  t Humes's  StsuUt  and  Tran,  m Bok- 
hara. SiC.) 

Hyokrabsd,  a city  of  the  Deccan.  Hindostan,  cap. 
of  the  Nizam’s  dom. ; on  the  Musah,  a tributary  uf 
the  Krishna,  197  m.  W.N.W.  Mauiulip^am,  270  m. 
S.K.  Aurungabad,  and  190  m.  \V.S.W.  Bejapoor ; lat- 
17°  15'  N..  long.  70“  3.V  K.  Pop.,  including  ita 
suburbs,  estimated  at  200,000.  (Hamilton's  E.  J.  (lax.. 
i.  Gh3.)  It  is  about  4 m.  in  length  by  3 in  breadth, 
and  surroundeii  by  a stone  wall,  capable  of  resisting  tho 
attacks  of  predaturv  cavalry,  but  no  adequate  defeoce 
against  artillery,  btn'ets  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly 
|Nived ; houses  mostly  of  uue  slurv*  only,  and  built  of 
wood  and  tuber  comliustible  materials.  A Urge  arched 
bridge,  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  abreast,  here 
crosses  the  Musah.  The  chief  public  buildings  aie  the 
pal.’ice  and  nuraeroui  mosques,  Hyderabad  having  lung 
bet*n  the  stronghold  of  MohanimeiunUm  in  the  Dcccan. 
Within  the  city  are  als.0  some  large  magazines  be- 
longing to  the  Nizam.  Oiled  with  Kurnpean  manufac- 
tures. Hyderabad  (then  called  Uaunuggur)  was  fnutMiKl 
by  Cuttub  Shtih,  about  1545.  It  was  token  and  plun- 
dered in  16H7,  by  the  troops  of  Aunmgitbc.  The  late 
Nizam  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Aurungabad 
thither,  as  more  in  the  centre  of  his  dom.,  and  since 
having  been  the  seat  of  gov.  and  the  court.  It  has  pro- 
gressively Increased  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  territ(»ry  of  which  Hyderabad  b the  cap.,  known 
as  the  Nizam's  dom.,  extruds  between  the  1.5th  and  2lst 
degs.  of  N.  lot.  and  the  75th  and  H'id  dees,  of  E.  long.  ; 
embracing,  together  with  the  pruvs.  Ilyderobad  and 
Beeder,  part  of  BeJa(H>or,  Aurungabad.  and  Berar ; 
having  an  area  of  HiH.tOO  sq.  ra..  wltli  a iK>p.  of  at  li'oai 
g millions.  By  all  accounts,  this  territory  was  very 
badly  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  iiisurrcrtiona 
were  frequent.  But,  according  to  a treaty  made  in 
1400,  it  was  provided  that  the  inilitary  power  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  employed  not  only  in  the  luppreMiuu 
of  reltelliun,  but  also  in  the  collection  of  tlic  revenue. 
The  British  bound  themselves  to  protect  the  Nizam 
against  all  enemies,  ami  to  secure  tho  lawful  succession 
to  the  throne;  and  the  Nizotn  engaged  to  receive  and 
maliiUiii  a sulnidi.iry  British  future,  to  abstain  from  all 
comxvtion  w iUi  other  states,  and  to  carrry  on  no  nego- 
tiations except  through  the  British  gov,;  to  refer  to 
us,  and  ti>  abide  by  our  arbitration,  on  iweiy  occiulon  of 
disjmle  w ith  any  other  power,  and  to  assist  us  wiUi  his 
troops  and  resources  na  occasions  of  just  war.  (Seo 
Craxrjutd,  KdmonsUme,  Ac.,  in  FarU  Heport,  Append. 
i‘oli!icai ; Hamilton's  E.  I.  Uirteileer.} 

U YDUA.  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the 
COOK  of  Argolis,  from  w liich  it  is  f>  m.  distant ; lat.  37°  'd/ 
N.,  long.  23- 30  E.  Area,  59  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Thiersch,  In  1434.20,000.  It  is  a mere  rock,  so  uUcriy 
barren  as  10  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  iiihabii.mts,  nor.  In  all  probal*ility.  would 
it  ever  have  bt'eii  peopled,  unless  its  insular  situation 
and  tiic  excellence  of  its  harbour  had  |»iiUid  it  out  as 
a safe  place  of  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks, 
and  a favourable  sUuation  for  commercia!  pursuits. 
The  town  of  li)dra,  uhicii,  with  Hie  exception  of  two 
adj.vcent  viliages  on  tin-  coast,  !■  the  only  iiiluibited  |>art 
of  tho  island,  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  s’dc.  and  lises  in 
successive  tiers,  like  an  amphiUM-nire.  over  the  harbour, 
preseutiiig  from  the  sea  an  extremely  i>cautiful  pros)<ect. 
The  siretds  arc  prcciiiUous  and  uneven  ; but  the  houses 
are  mo>>t  stilHmiilially  built  of  stone,  with  si>aciout 
and  well-funii»hed  Interiors,  and  are  extremely  neat 
and  elczn.  'I'hc  harbour,  defended  by  a Uaiery,  is 
crescctit.shaped,  and  though  small,  is  deep  and  ufc ; 
H is  liniHl,  llirough  its  entire  swt'Cp,  with  stori'houM'S 
and  shops,  most  uf  which,  however,  are  now  empty, 
only  showing,  by  their  mnnUrr,  the  former  cunscquc'iicu 
of  the  ]>orl.  Sevir.il  Greek  churches  (two  of  width 
have  fine  marble  sureplcs)  and  a h<di  of  commerce  arc 
the  chief  public  tmildings ; and  the  iHtucationol  estAbUsli- 
menls,  iiistitutetl  in  tiie  <!*}*  of  Hydra’s  prospt'rlty, 
comprise  a well-regulated  couece,  for  Instructhm  in  the 
classical  Greek  and*  the  mooent  language's,  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a malhemattcal  leniinarv. 
The  commerce  of  llrdra  licforc  the  war  of  independ- 
ence was  very  ctinslderable,  employing,  in  I4jG,  M'cord- 
ing  to  Pouqiieville,  1‘J0  vessels,  and  more  at  a later 
period,  trading  In  wheat  w ith  .Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
in  oil.  wine,  and  other  goods,  with  different  ports  of  the 
MinlUrrranenn  ; but  it  has  now  greatly  fallen  off,  and  in 
all  prolnhiUly  w ill  never  rnctircr  its  lormcr  prip»|>ertty, 
having  bt'cn  chiefly  tranaferr«Ri  to  tho  more  advan- 
tageously situated  puns  of  Nauplla  amt  the  Piratu. 

' TIu-  Hydriots,  most  of  whom  arc  AUxinians.  and  not 
I true  Creeks,  were,  during  their  pros|>cril>,  which  cum.- 
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In  Iho  noglnnln);  of  llic  French  war.  the 
bnl4UHi  trAtm*n  of  uU  un<i  nrqulrLti  Urfte  ^uins 

by  piiviittn'rlntr.  During  thnwar  of  lndci>emi«nc<*  they 
raruwl  for  theTn»elv<*«  Ibn  character  of  U’lng  the  mo<l 
i iheient  Biul  intrepid  Milortt  in  the  Greek  narr,  uml  their 
biavcry  rontribnte»l  in  no  amxll  drgree  to  the  >>ucrej»fui 
liDUf*  of  tliA(  eontett.  {'/v*!.  Trov.  i Die/.  ^c.) 

HY'l  UK.  A rimjue  t'ort,  pari.  bor..  market  town,  and 
par.  of  Kiiglaml,  cu.  Kent.  Uihe  Shepway.  hund.  tame 
name,  l.'i  m K.  Canterbury,  and  50  m.  S.E.  lAmdan. 
l*o|i.  of  (>arl.  bor.,  which  include!  Saiuigate.  Kolkeitone, 
and  four  other  •qijlII  parishes,  in  1h3I.  The  town 

Maud*  near  tite  E.  extremity  of  Romney  March,  and  eon- 
•i«l4  cliielly  of  one  long  street,  parullid  to  the  len'roast, 
widch  U about  | in.  dittant,  the  beach  lying  Iwtwt.'eii 
being  cuiitiderably  higher  than  the  town.  The  church,  a 
criu'il'orm  structure,  I^Hiilt  In  the  early  English  style,  and 
has  ing  two  towers,  is  remarkahle  for  its  elegant  archi- 
tecture : the  living  is  in  the  giR  of  the  arrtibisiion  of 
Canterbury : there  are  also  places  of  worship  for  \v<>s- 
levan  Methodists  and  Indirpcndents.  Two  nalihnal 
schools,  sii|iporttxl  by  subscription,  were  attendcsi  in 
i^  by  24U  children,  and  16  poor  iK'siple  are  sup- 
ported by  an  old  charity  b«']onging  to  the  town.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  court-house,  ganl,  ami 
tiiealrc.  “ llyihe  pros|>eml  during  the  war.  lo  consr- 
queiKe  of  the  large  military  forr«‘  quartereil  in  the  neigh- 
buuybiKtd,  aod  of  the  expenditure  in  the  formation  of 
the  military  caxul,  and  of  t)>e  forts  and  martello  towers 
with  which  this  |>art  of  the  coast  it  tiuddetl;  but  its 
prosperity  has  declined  since  it  lias  ceased  to  be  a military 
station.  It  has  no  manufactory ; and  the  beach  l>eiiig 
open  and  exfiosed,  the  colliers,  which  are  the  only  vessels 
trading  to  the  town,  arc  obliged  to  land  thidr  cargiM'S 
only  during  the  luinmcr.  I'ishing  employs  a few  oi  the 
Inhabs.,  the  rest  being  tradesmen  and  Utmarers."  ( .ifun. 

ifep.)  The  corfioration,  which  received  Its  con- 
stitution from  the  general  charters  granted  to  the  nm)ue 
Forts,  especially  timt  in  2bth  Cliarfes  II.,  has  consisted, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  of  4 al- 
denoeD,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  I'i  councillors.  Cor- 
poration revenues  in  3M/.  This  bor.  sent  2 metns. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  Um  42d  of  Edward  111.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  w hich  deprived  it  of  I mem. : 
previouslv  to  that  act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  tliefren. 
men,  made  so  by  birth,  marriage,  or  gift.  'I'he  Boundary 
Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  by  adding  to  it 
the  liberties  of  Folkestone,  ai»l  the  parithesof  West 
llytlie.  Saitwood,  Chcfiton.and  Newington.  Registered 
electors  In  l*s36-39,  5ti3.  Markets  on  Satunly ; fairs  July 
80.  awl  Dec.  1. 


I. 

inARRA,  a town  of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  In  a delight- 
ful plain,  on  the  Taguundo,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
Imouru.&O  m.  N.E.  Quito,  ami  on  the  high  ro.id  between 
that  city  and  Fo|uiyan.  Lot.  0®  2V  N,,  long.  78^"  IV  34" 
W.  Pop.  unknow  n,  but  formerly  estimated  at  12,000.  It 
was  founded  in  l.vj7,  it  well  built,  and  has  a large  and  well 
bulk  church,  several  convents,  a college,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  au  hospital,  and  many  good  private 
residences.  Without  the  city  ore  some  suburbs,  inhabited 
by  the  Indian  mp.  It  manufactures  fine  cotton  and 
other  fabrics.  The  district  of  which  it  is  the  cop.  pro- 
duces sugar  and  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  and  a good 
deal  of  cotton,  thewearing  of  which  and  other  materials 
Into  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  Sags,  coverlets,  4i£C.,  em- 
ploys many  of  its  inhab.  ( lhomp$on't  AUxdo,  4c.) 

ICELAND,  a large  Island  under  the  dominion  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of  the 
polar  circle,  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe, 
out  w'hlcii  thottld  rather,  perhaiM.  be  reckoned  in  Ame- 
rica; between  lat.  63®  and  41/  N.,  and  lon^  16® 
and  23®  W.  It  is  of  a very  irregular  triangular  shape, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  30,0t0  sq.  m.  Fop. 
(1m34)  56.00U,  supposed  to  bo  spread  over  about  two 
thirds  of  the  island,  the  central  portion  being  totally  un- 
inbabitc*d,  and  Imperfeclly  explored.  Iceland  appears  to 
owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  agency,  and  to 
have  lM.cn  upbeaved  at  intervals  from  the  l^itom  of  the 
tea.  It  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  vast  ranges  of 
mountains:  the  principal  ridges  run  cbieily  E.and  W., 
and,  from  these,  inferior  mountains  branch  olT towards  the 
coasts,  often  terminating  in  rocky  and  bold  headlands.  All 
the  coasts,  but  mure  especially  the  N . and  W.,  are  deeply 
indented  with  fiordt,  similar  to  those  of  Norway.  The 
must  extensive  tract  of  level  country  Is  in  the  S.E.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  a third  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  vegetiition  of  some  kind,  while  tlic  other 
two  thirds  are  occupied  by  snowy  niouuLains  or  fields  of 
lava.  The  grncr.al  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  most  de- 
solate and  dreary  Imaidooblu.  The  height  of  very  few  of 
the  mountains  has  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  those 
said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  arc  the  most 
lufly.  I'he  Yukuls,  or  enormous  ice-mountains,  are 
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among  the  greatest  elevations ; the  moil  extensive  of 
iheK'is  tlie  Klofa  Yiikul  in  (he  E. ; U lies  Itchinii  the* 
ncights  which  line  the  S.K.  cmist.  and  fonns,  with  little 
or  no  interruption,  n vast  chain  of  Ice  and  snow  moun- 
tains covering  a surface  of  |M’rhaps  3,f)00  sq.  m.  'Fhc  \V. 
quarter  contains,  among  other  lofty  hciglits,  the  Snafet 
Ybkui.  4.<ViO  ft.  high.  In  the  N.  thr  mountains  are  not 
very  Itigb  ; but  In  the  E.  the  Orcefa  Vokul.  6.2t!l0  It  in 
elevation,  is  the  most  lofty  of  which  any  accurate  nieasur**. 
ment  has  been  obLilned.  The  celebrated  volcano  Hecia 
is  in  the  S.W.  quarter.and  ,ibuut 30 in. inland.  It  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  tVcqueiiry  uud  violence  of  its  eruptions 
than  for  Its  elevation,  widen  is  only  about  5,200  ft.  (5'<r 
IIecla.) 

TIid  bays  and  harbours  along  the  coast  are  numerous 
and  secure,  hut  Uttiu  known  nr  fremientcd  ; the  must  so 
are  tho<r  of  KyaflonLs  on  the  N.,  r.yrnrbacka  on  (he  S., 
and  Ri  ikiavik  on  the  W.  c«Nut.  The  rivers,  which  aro 
numerous  and  comparatively  Urge,  have  mostly  a N.  or 
.S.  eourv*.  Although  suflicitnitly  wide,  they  are  gene- 
rally nl'strurli-d  hy  rocks  and  sh^lnws,  and  aro  too  rapid 
to  a<lniit  of  navigation.  There  are  several  large  lakes, 
of  which  Myvwtn  i.akl^  in  the  N.K.,  Is  the  most  consider- 
able : it  is  estlmat<‘d  at  ol)out  40  m.  In  circ.,  and  has  up- 
wards of  30  isUnds  composed  of  lava.  In  no  country 
hare  volcanic  eruptions  Iwrn  so  numerous  as  in  Icelaiul, 
or  sp^'cad  over  a larger  surface.  Desidet  more  than  3t> 
vulcanic  mountaini,  there  exists  an  immense  immiM'r  of 
small  cones  and  craters,  from  which  streams  of  melted 
substartces  have  been  poured  forth  over  the  surmundiiig 
regions  ; !i  vulcannes  were  active  during  the  last  ctmtury, 
4 in  tiie  N. . and  tlie  rest  lying  nearly  in  a direct  line  along 
the  S.  C(»ast.  Twenfy-three  eruptions  of  IhrU  are  re- 
cordwl  since  the  otaipatlon  of  the  isUind  by  Kuropeans  • 
the  first  of  these  occurrcvl  in  lObt.  'Fhc  most  extenulvo 
•md  devastating  eruption  ever  experIenc«Hl  In  the  Island 
hapiM-ncii  in  17^  : it  pr>>cct*dcd  from  the  Skaplar  Ydkul, 
a volcano  (or  rather  volcanic  tract  having  several  roues) 
nc.ar  tlie  centre  of  the  country.  This  eruption  did  not 
entireivreasc  for  about  two  years.  It  dritioyed  no  fewer 
than  21^  villages  and  Q.iKX)  h’mnnn  beings,  or  more  th.*ui 
one-fifth  part  of  tho  then  pop.  of  the  island  1 On  (he  H. 
and  W.  coasts,  numerous  Ulonds  have  been  from  lime  to 
time  thrown  up;  some  of  whivhstill  remain,  while  others 
have  receded  Iteneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  fonning 
dangerous  rocks  aivd  shoals.  The  Vestmonna  Islands, 
which  lie  about  IS  m.  from  the  K.  coast,  are  a group  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  barren  vitrified  rocks : only 
onr  of  them  li  Inh.ihited. 

Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  is. and  in  almost  every 
direction.  This  substance  chiefly  occurs  in  isolated 
streams,  having  apparently  floweti  f/om  the  mountains  ; 
but  in  some  parts  tnere  are  continuous  tracts,  and  along 
the  S.  coast,  for  R)0  m.  inland,  the  lavas  that  sprr.ul 
over  the  crnintry  have  been  ejected  from  small  cones 
rising  immediately  from  the  surface.  'I  he  ground  In 
this  part  is  frequently  broken  by  fissures  and  ch.-isms, 
some  of  which  arc  more  than  3 m.  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  ICO  ft.  in  width.  Besides  the  common  lavas, 
Iceland  abounds  in  other  mineral  masses  indicative  uf 
an  Igneous  origin ; of  thi'se  the  most  prevalent  are  tufa 
and  submarine  lava,  obsidian,  sulpltur,  ftc.  Whole 
mountains  of  tufa  exist  in  every  part.  Sir  O.  Mackenzie 
observe!,  that  the  instance  of  tufa  excepted,  he  taw  no 
marks  of  »tratitlcation  in  any  rock  In  the  Island,  all  the 
substances  appearing  to  hare  been  subJtTted  to  a degree 
of  heat  sufficient  to  rMuce  (hem  to  fusion ; and  that  some, 
if  not  all.  the  Icelandic  masses,  which  are  not  the  produ<-« 
of  external  eruptions,  arc  really  submarine  lavas.  The 
rocks  not  bearing  external  marks  of  heat,  are  mostly  of 
trap,  and  contain  all  the  varieties  of  zeolite,  chalcedony, 
greenst'me,  |>orphyry,  slate,  Ac. : the  celebrated  double 
refracting  ralcareuns  spar  Is  found  chiefly  on  Ibe  E. 
coast.  Basaltic  columns  occur  in  many  parts,  especially 
on  the  W.  const,  where  they  form  several  grottos  ; an^ 
that  of  .Stanpen  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  cave  of 
Flngal,  in  tne  island  of  btaffii. 

Few  metals  arc  met  with  : iron  and  copper  have  been 
found  ; but  the  mines  are  not  wrought.  Tlse  supply  of 
sulphur  is  inexhaustible : large  mountains  are  incrusled 
with  this  substance,  which,  when  removed,  is  again 
formed  in  crystals  by  the  agency  of  the  hot  steam  Irom 
Iselow.  Large  quantities  wore  formerly  shipped;  but 
latterly  the  supplies  sent  to  the  foreign  rourket  have 
been  comparatively  small. 

Ry  (ar  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Ireland  aro 
the  intermitting  hot  springs  met  with  In  several  parts, 
and  of  all  degm-s  of  tem)>crature.  The  water  in  some 
of  these  springs  is  at  intervals  violontly  thrown  into  the 
air  to  a great  height.  They  have  thence  received  Uic 
name  of  grysrrs,  from  the*  Icelandic  verb  gfyta,  to 
rage.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  sprihgs  are  situ- 
atnd  in  a plain,  about  16  m.  N.  from  the  villMgc  of 
Skalholt.'  The  great  geyser,  or  prlnclp.il  fountain  of 
this  kiml,  rises  from  a tube  or  fUnnel,  7H  (L  in  perpen- 
dicular depth,  atMl  from  K to  10  ft.  la  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  but  gradually  widening  till  It  terminates  in  ■ 
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capAcIoui  latfit.  Aftor  an  ctnUsinn,  ihc  luuin  and  fiinmO 
are  empty.  The  jeU  lake  place  at  inti  rvala  ut'  about  6 
hours ; and  when  the  wab'r.  In  a vtoleiit  stale  of  ebul- 
lUlcm,  begins  to  rise  In  the  pipe  or  funnel,  and  to  flU  the 
basin,  subterraneous,  noises  are  heard  like  the  distant 
roar  of  c.nnnnn,  the  earth  U slightly  shaken,  and  the 
agitation  iurriM«es  till  at  length  a r-dumn  of  «au*r  is 
suddenly  thrown  u|>,  with  vn>t  force  and  loud  explosions, 
to  the  height  of  iOO  or  :tuu  ft.  After  playing  for  a lime 
like  an  artilicial  fountain,  and  giving  ulf  great  clomls  of 
vapour,  the  funnel  U emntietl,  and  a colutnn  of  stetm 
rushing  up  with  great  vloiriice  and  a thundering  noise, 
terminates  the  eruption.  .Such  is  the  explosive  force,  that 
Urge  stones  thrown  int4>  tlie  funnel  are  inst-mtly  ejecteil. 
and  sometimes  siiivered  into  small  fragments.  (For  an 
e^lonation  of  this  piienumrnun,  ice /.ye/rs  fieo/ogy,  ii. 
309.  3d  od. ) Some  of  the  hot  springs,  n«*ar  the  iuhaUited 
parts  of  the  island,  are  used  for  economical  |>ur|>oses; 
ioo<t  it  dressed  over  them  t and  in  some  places  liuts  are 
built  over  small  fountains,  to  form  steam  baths.  In  other 

f tarts  of  the  island  vast  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud  are  teen 
u a constant  state  of  activity,  sending  up  immense  co- 
lumns of  dense  vt^tour,  w hiim  obscure  tnc  atmosphere 
a peat  way  round. 

jTiat  Ireland  had  formerly  some  extensive  forests  li 
^iparent  from  authentic  records,  but  they  no  longer  exist : 
in  (act,  the  climate  seems  to  be  now  unsuitable  for  the 
powth  of  tres^,  those  that  are  found  at  present  being 
stunted  and  diminutive,  and  little  better  than  under- 
wood. Vast  quantities  of  $urturbrand,  or  fossil  wtxxl. 
are  frequently  found  burled  at  a great  depth  benealli  the 
surface. 

Of  the  wild  animals,  foxes  are  the  most  numerous. 
Ilvinderr,  which  were  introduced  from  Norway  In  I77H. 
In  the  intention  of  bring  doinestU'oted,  have  increased  very 
rapidly  t but  they  are  entirely  wiM.  and  arc  vcrydifBcult 
to  kill.  Bears  are  frequently  brought  down  from  the 
arctic  regions  on  masses  of  floating  ice ; thev'  sometimes 
commit  great  devastations,  but  are  pncrally  destroyed 
almost  immediately  after  making  the  land.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  seafowl  Inhabit  the  coasts  and  Islands ; and  plo. 
vers,  curlews,  sDi]»cs.  and  a variety  of  pme,  are  found  in 
the  interior.  The  eider  duck  is  very  plentiful ; and  the 
down  taktm  from  the  nest  Is  an  Important  article  of  ex- 
port. The  birds  are  so  familiar  as  to  build  their  nests 
all  round  the  roofs,  and  even  Inside  the  huts.  A severe 
penalty  Is  inflicted  on  those  who  kill  them.  The  pea- 
santry entertain  a superstitious  reverence,  mingled  with 
aversion,  fur  the  seal.  The  ct>asts,  rivers,  and  lakes  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  fine  fish  ; and  it  Is  from  the  tea 
that  the  Icelanders  derive  great  part  of  their  subaUtencc. 
lltelr  fitheriea  are  prosecuted  with  great  activity  and  at 
Klardlvik.oneof  the  fishing  stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island,  there  are  said  to  be  30u  boats.  Cod  and  haddock 
are  plentiful  on  the  coasts:  of  these,  as  well  at  of  the 
other  seafitb,  part  is  salted  for  exportation,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  dried  for  winter  provision.  The  her- 
ring fishery  IS  much  neglected,  as  well  as  the  Inland  flsh- 
cfT  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  same 
latitudes  on  the  continent.  Great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  often  occur ; and  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  after  a night  of  frust,  the  thermometer  during 
the  day  has  risen  to  70°  Fah.  The  Intensity  of  the 
cold  U much  increased  1^  the  Immense  quantities  of 
floating  ice,  which,  being  drifted  from  the  polar  regions, 
accumulate  upon  the  coast.  Fop  are  frequent ; but  the 
air,  on  the  whole.  Is  reckoned  wholesome.  Thunder  is 
seldom  heard,  but  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  frequent ; 
and  the  aurora  borraO't  and  other  meteors  are  much 
more  common  and  brilliant  here  than  in  countries  fur- 
ther to  the  S.  1'lie  sun  is  visible  at  mUlnight,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  from  the  hills  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
island.  There  is  a prevalent  ooinlun  in  Iceland,  that 
the  seasons  in  fnimer  ages  were  it'ss  unfarmirsble  ; but 
there  is  probably  no  go^  foundation  for  this  belief.  The 
summers  are  necessarily  short ; but  Dr.  Henderson  states 
that  the  cold  is  rarely  more  intense  than  in  the  8.  of 
Scandinavia,  and  the  winter  be  passed  In  the  Island 
was  as  mild  as  any  he  had  experienced  In  Denmark  or 
Sweden. 

No  grain  Is  now  cultivated,  though  traces  exist  of  its 
having  been  formerly  raiud.  Agriculture  Is  limited  to 
the  rearing  of  various  grosses  for  cattle,  and  haymaking 
Is  consequently  the  roust  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry. Potatoes  have  been  introduced  with  some  suc- 
cess ( and  several  klmls  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  red  cabbage,  few  attain  per- 
fection. The  grasses  are  of  the  sorts  common  in  other 
N.  climates,  ai^  keep  horses  and  othiT  cattle  in  good 
condition  during  the  summer.  Many  of  the  low  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  a coarse  gross,  which  yields  pretty 
good  summer  pasturage;  and  the  meadows  and  valleys 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  produce  grass  in  tolera- 
ble abundance,  which,  when  the  weather  allows  of  its 
being  harvested,  is  made  into  bay.  Seaweed  and  moss 
are  sagerly  devoured  by  the  catUe  Id  winter,  when 


other  fond  fails,  whSrh  is  often  the  cav*.  In  IR34  it  was 
estiiuaUxi  tiiat  tlu*r>‘ were  alMMit  .VX»,(XM)  head  of  sheep; 
from  3C,0lNi  to  tO.isN)  head  of  bbuk  cattle ; and  from 
•*>0,000  to  G<),000  horses  in  Iceland  : guots  are  kr|>t  only  in 
the  N.  The  number  of  sheep  api>ears  to  be  inrreasing  ; 
thi’y  have  remarkaldy  fine  fle^-ces,  which  are  not  shorn, 
but  cast  off  entirely  in  the  spring.  The  horses  ore  hardy 
and  small,  seldom  standing  more  than  14  hands  high. 
There  being  u«»  carriages  of  any  description,  they  are 
principally  used  for  carrying  burdens  ; aiid  the  |xiore«t 
peacaiil  iios  generally  4 or  3 of  tliese  animals.  Kent* 
are  paid  mostly  in  produce  ; on  tlie  coasts  in  fish.  In  tho 
inteiior  In  butter,  siiecf),  ttc.  Tenants  who  are  in  cosy 
cinuinilancps  generally  employ  one  or  more  laborers, 
w>30,  besides  board  and  lodging,  have  from  10  to  12  specie 
dollars  a year  as  wages.  The  wiiole  nop.  is  employed 
either  in  fishing  or  leeding  cattle,  or  i»nth  ; those  who 
breed  cattle  being,  as  com]>ared  with  those  who  live  by 
fishing,  nearly  os  3 to  I . 

No  manufactures,  of  any  kind,  are  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  Every  branch  of  industry  Is  domestic, 
ami  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  coarse 
cloth,  gloves,  mittens,  stockings.  Ac.  The  peasantry 
supply  thmnseives  with  such  furniture  as  their  cottages 
require,  and  some  manufacture  silver  trinkets  and  situlf 
Ivoxet.  and  forge  imnlemeiits  of  iron.  E>ery  mao  con  shoe 
his  own  horse  ; and,  in  this  laud  of  primitive  simplicity, 
even  the  bishop  and  chief  justice  are  sometimes  employed 
in  this  necessary  occupalion  } The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  tiarter  ; the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation  Is  very  small,  few  of  the  peosaiila 
possessing  any.  The  merchants  receive  the  articles  fur 
expurtatlon  at  regulated  prices,  according  to  the  statu 
of  the  market,  and  pay  for  them  In  such  foreign  commo- 
dities AS  the  inhab.  may  require.  The  peasantry  of  the 
netghliourhood  assemble  aunually  at  Heikiavik  and  tho 
other  principal  settlements,  and  bring  down  with  them 
wool,  wooileii  manufactured  goods,  butter,  skins,  tallow, 
Ireland  mots  {Lti  krn  Itiamdicus),  and  sometimes  a few 
cattle.  In  return  for  these  they  take  back  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  snuff,  a little  brandy,  rye.  rye  bread,  whei^ii 
flour,  salt,  so.xp,  Ac.  The  b^ter  class  purchase  linens 
and  cotton  giKxls.  which  have  latterly  come  more  into 
use.  Those  wIk>  live  near  the  coasts  bring  to  market 
dried  cod  and  stock  fish,  dried  salmon,  whale,  shark,  and 
seal  oils,  seal  skins,  Ac.  '1‘he  domestic  produce  has,  of 
late  years,  been  consUierable,  and  the  ex|>ort  of  wool 
amounts  to  from  3.CMK1  to  4,000  skippunds  annually. 

The  Icelanders  arc  of  Norwegian  origin  ; they  are  tail, 
have  a frank  oi^n  countenance,  a florid  complexion,  and 
fl.axen  hair.  They  seldom  attain  to  an  advanced  age, 
but  the  females  generally  live  longer  than  the  men. 
They  are  hospitable  ; devotedly  attached  to  their  native 
land  ; remarkably  grave  and  serious  ; and,  indeed,  ap- 
parentlr  phlegmatic,  but  extremely  anlmsUrd  on  subjects 
which  interest  them.  They  have  retained,  with  few  in- 
novations, the  ancient  modes  of  life  and  the  costume  at 
their  race.  Their  principal  articles  of  food  are  fish, 
fresh  and  dried,  bread,  made  of  Imported  com.  great 
quantities  of  rancid  butter,  game,  and.  In  some  parts,  a 
)K>rridge  nuwlo  of  the  Icelandic  moss.  They  some- 
times use  the  flesh  of  the  shark  or  sea-flsh,  when  It 
has  become  tender  from  putrescence.  Their  huts, 
though  larger,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Irish:  their 
dampness,  with  the  darkness,  filth,  and  stench  of  tho 
tiib,  render  them  unlnhabluble  by  strangers.  The 
Icelandic,  or  original  Scandinavian  ton^^.  has  been 
here  preserved  In  all  its  ancient  purity.  The  Icelanders 
are  extremely  attentive  to  their  religious  and  dumrstlc 
duties,  and  display  in  their  dealings  a scrupulous 
integrity.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  country  in  which  tho 
lower  orders  arc  so  well  informed.  Domestic  education 
is  universal;  and  there  arc  very  few  among  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  rlass 
would  be  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  learning  in  the 
most  cultivated  society  of  Europe.  E>en  many  of  the 
peasantry  are  well  versed  In  the  classics;  and  tho  tra- 
veller is  not  unfrequently  attended  (ly  guides  who  con- 
verse with  him  in  Latin  t In  winter  nights  It  is  customary 
for  a whole  family  to  take  their  places  in  the  urlnciiMil 
ft;»artmenl,  where’ they  proceed  to  thc-lr  respective  tjuxs, 
w hile  one,  selected  for  the  purpose,  rrads  aloud  s<m:e 
of  their,  tagai  (oitcient  tales),  or  such  other  historical 
narrative  as  can  be  found.  Their  stock  of  books  is  not 
large,  but  they  lend  to  each  other,  and  frequently  copy 
what  they  borrow. 

The  Island  was  formerly  divided  into  four  amts,  or  prrw 
vinces.  answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  N. 
and  are  now  merged  into  one,  aitd  tho  W.  is  pruided 
over  by  the  governor  in  person.  This  officer  hai  tlio 
title  of  { be  is  sometimes  a native,  hut 

more  frequently  a Dane.  Under  him  are  the  amtmnt, 
or  provincial  governors,  who  possees  a similar  juritdic- 
tlon  over  their  quarters.  Each  province  is  Ulvidrsl  into 
swuelt  or  shires,  presided  over  by  tj/uflmrm,  with  au- 
thority similar  to  that  of  sheriffs  ; these  collect  taxes, 
hold  {>etty  courts,  regulate  assessments,  &c.  Under  the 
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•jmclmcn  are  %rtwHoret,  who  are  ovcmeert  of  the  poor, 
cnn»table«,  he.  The  taUronl.  or  cliicf  liutlec,  holds, 
with  two  affiaUnts,  a criminal  court  at  Hrlklavilt,  but 
Tcrjr  few  cases  arc  tiinl  in  the  island,  and  all  capital  pu* 
nishments  are  infiicted  at  Copenhaiten.  Crimes  are  rare, 
pcttjr  theft  and  drunkenness  are  the  most  common ; the 
latter  has  bt'en  tntrudui'cd  chiefly  by  the  crews  of  the 
Danish  vessels  that  visit  (he  coasts. 

The  island  constitutes  one  bishopric  : the  bishop's 
salary  does  not  exceed  ftOd/.  per  annum.  There  are  ab^t 
194  pars. ; but  the  clergy  amount  to  upwards  of  300 : 
their  Incomes  arc  very  tmall.  and  titer  arc  rreoucntly 
among  (he  poorest  of  toe  community.  l*he  only  charlta* 
ble  Institutions  are,  four  hospitals,  for  the  reception  of 
those  afflicted  with  leprosy,  which,  in  the  form  of  etc- 
nhantlasts.  was  formerly  very  prevalent.  Small-pox  was 
formerly  also  very  destructive.  There  are  no  work- 
houses, the  sick  and  poor  being  almost  universally  sup- 

girted  by  their  own  tamilieii.  The  principal  school  at 
eSsestadt,  near  the  W.  roast,  has  three  masters,  who 
teach  classics,  theology,  and  the  Danish  language  t anc^ 
several  young  men.  a^er  attending  this  school,  go  to 
Copenhagen  to  finish  their  studies.  Reiklavik.thc  cap., 
on  the  8.W.  coast,  has  little  more  than  500  resident 
Inhab.,  chiefly  Danes.  Most  of  (he  villages  are  situated 
on  the  coasts,  at  convenient  spots  for  the  receipt  and 
transport  of  merchandise- 

The  early  and  successful  application  of  the  Icelanders 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
or  learning.  When  most  parts  of  continental  Europe 
were  in  a state  of  rude  Ignorance,  the  inhab.  of  this  re- 
mote island  were  well  acquainted  with  poetry  and  history. 
The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  literature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  I4(h 
Century.  During  the  last  three  centuries,  however.  Ice- 
land tiM  produced  many  learnetl  men.  some  of  whom  ' 
have  risen  to  great  eminence.  The  literature  of  the 
island  in  the  present  day  may  perhaps  be  said  rather  to 
have  changed  Its  character  than  declined  from  its  ancient 
fkme ; the  Inhab.  now  attend  more  to  solid  branches  of 
learning  than  to  the  poetical  and  historical  Aimanccs  of 
the  aneient  Icelandic  sagas.  Domestic  education  Is  care- 
fully attended  to  ; there  Is  no  want  of  modern  books  In 
Icelandic ; and  a printing  press  is  actively  employed  in 
the  island  of  Vldoe. 

The  discovery  of  Iceland  by  Roropeans  is  attributed  to 
a Norwegian  pirate,  about  the  year  M(i0 ; but  the  earliest 
permanent  settlement  was  cflcctod  by  the  Norwegians  In 
|74  In  little  more  than  half  a centiirr,  all  the  coasts 
were  occupied  by  settlers  ; and  about  the  rear  928  the 
inhab.  formed  themselves  Into  a republir.  ana  establUhcd 
tbe  AUhing,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Nation,  which 
was  held  annually  at  ThIngvalla,  in  the  S.W..  andnot 
abolished  till  ]800.  The  Icelanders  maintain^  their 
Independence  for  nearly  400  rears  ; but  during  the  13tb 
century  became  subject  to  Norway,  and  on  the  annex- 
ation of  that  kinsdoni  to  Denmarx,  Iceland  was  trans- 
ferred along  with  It  (See  Sir  O.  AfocAcnzi'e's  Tra^eU  ; 
Hookrr't  Trttv.  in  Iceland  ; Sarroto't  f’isit  to  Iceland, 
1(84-5 ; GaimartFs  Voyage  m Island  et  Groenlamd,  IhiM ; 
Henderson's  Jotsmal,  ^c.) 

IDRIA,  a town  o(  tbe  Austrian  empire,  k.  Illyria, 
duchy  Carnlola, circle  Adelsberg,  In  a valley  of  the  Camic 
Alps,33m.W.by  S.Laybach.  Pop.  (183K). 4,195.  Thein- 
hvM.  are  principally  engaged  in  mining ; the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  belonging  to  the  Austrian  government 
being,  after  those  of  Almadcn  In  Spain,  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  to  Europe.  They  yield  annually  from 
3.200  to  3,500  cwt.  of  metal,  about  a sixth  part  of  which 
is  converted  on  tbe  spot  into  vermilion,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury.  The 
mine  it  rather  more  than  1,000  ft.  In  depth.  The  form- 
ation In  which  it  Is  sUnated  is  transition  limestone,  al- 
ternating with  clay-slate,  in  which  latter  rock  the  quick- 
silver Is  fonnd.  It  exists  partly  pure,  in  globules  among 
the  slate ; but  it  is  mostly  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  forming  veins  of  cinnabar,  Ac.,  which  vary 
greatly  In  thickness  The  cinnabar  ore  Is  considered  too 
poor  to  be  wrought  when  it  contains  only  from  1.1  to  IS 
per  cent,  of  quicluilver.  and  is  then  usuuly  abandoned 
in  search  of  a better  vein.  The  richest  ore  yields  from 
50  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal.  From  000  to  7do  workmen 
are  employed,  of  whom  about  600  are  miners.  These  are 
enrolled  In  s corps,  and  have  a regular  uniform.  They 
arc  divided  into  three  sections,  which  relieve  each  other, 
each  working  below  for  S boors  in  tbe  34,  and  the  work 
Incessantly  going  on.  Within  bis  6 hours,  the  laliourcr 
is  req^uired  to  perform  a certain  measurement  ot  work, 
for  which  he  receives  17  krmtsers  (nearly  7d.).  If  he 
perform  less  or  more  than  this  measured  extent,  his  pay 
It  proportionally  reduced  or  Increased ; but  the  number 
of  those  who  gain  less  than  the  fixed  sum  Is  greater  than 
of  those  who  gain  more.  Betides  (heir  money  pay,  the 
miners  get  so  allowance  of  com  suffldent  for  themselves 
and  thHr  fsmlllet ; and  In  lilness.  gratuitous  medic^ 
aid.  No  lodging  is  found  them ; but  they  may  purchase 
at  a govenunent  store  a number  of  artkws  of  printe  oe- 
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cetslty.  at  fixed  charges,  generally  below  tlio  onUnary 
market  prices.  The  miners  usually  enter  the  service  at 
15  years  of  age.  After  40  years'  service,  or  earlier,  if  111 
health  overtake  them,  they  are  allowed  to  retire  on  fbll 
pay.  and  enjoy  various  privileges.  Tbe  widows  and 
orphans  of  miners  arc  miitle«l  to  a pension,  and  about 
3.1,000  Aorius  arc  thus  exitcndcd  annually.  The  process 
of  mining  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy  ■,  the  heat  of  the 
mine,  varying  ftom  up  tu  Fall.,  imnrf^nates  the  at- 
mosphere with  volstiliseu  mercury,  which  sonu  exerts  all 
Its  charneteristlc  cfTects  on  the  constitutions  of  the 
miners.  In  some  parts,  the  heat  is  so  great,  and  the  at- 
mosphere so  vitiated,  that  the  workmen  are  obliged  to 
relieve  each  other  f*very  two  hours.  The  mine  is  very 
clean,  and  In  its  lower  parts  remarkably  dry.  In  KtfO,  a 
violent  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  mine,  destroying 
the  whole  of  the  works,  with  several  of  tbe  workmen. 

or  (he  mercury  producesl  at  Idria.  a small  part  goes  to 
Trieste,  whence  it  Is  exported  chiefly  to  America  ; but 
by  far  (he  largest  portion  Is  sent  toVtenna,  y>artly  fur 
the  plating  of  mirrors,  hut  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Hung.iry  anu  Transylvania, 

F)fty  years  ago,  Idria  was  notoriously  a place  of  ba- 
nishment for  state  prisoners  mod  criminals,  who  were 
condemned  to  work  In  the  mines.  It  is  to  no  longer ; 
no  coercion  is  used,  and  no  convicts  are  sent  thither ; the 
supply  of  labourers  petitioning  to  lie  admitted  Is  con* 
■laef^y  greater  than  can  bo  received  into  the  service, 
Tbe  town  and  district  of  Idria  is  a mining  intendency,  with 
its  own  government ; consisting  of  a director-general, 
an  imperial  comptroller  of  accounts,  a secretary-general, 
and  four  councillors,  who  superintend  all  the  dep^- 
ments  of  tbe  public  service,  under  the  Council  of  Mines 
In  Vienna.  Idria  has  some  German,  primary,  and  otiirr 
srhooU,  and  a small  theatre.  It  had  a school  fur  in- 
struction In  mining,  but  it  was  abolished  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Illyrian  provs.  to  Austria.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  Is  thus  described  by  Turnlmll “ We  WTcrived 
(he  white  church  with  Its  little  steeple.  pt>rrhed  on  a 
I small  green  knoll,  and  not  far  from  it  another  insulated 
height,  crowned  with  an  antique-looking  rastle,  erected 
br  the  Venetians  during  the  time  that  ther  possessed 
Illyria,  and  whk-h  now  serves  as  a residence  lor  the  ber- 
grath,  or  director  of  the  mines,  and  for  the  government 
offices  connected  therewith.  Between  these  two  heights, 
tbe  town  straggles  along  on  very  unequal  ground  ; w ith 
a stream  rushing  through  It,  a second  church  In  a sort  of 
open  market-pla^,  some  large  buildings  connected  with 
the  public  admlnistraiinn,  but  scarcely  any  good  shopa 
or  private  houses.”  Mend!c.*inry,  or  abject  poverty,  Is, 
how’over,  unknown).  The  mine  was  dis^verrd  by  ac- 
cident In  1497  ; it  was  afterwards  wrought  by  a com- 
pany of  Venetian  merchants,  and  purchased  by  tho 
house  of  Austria,  who  accorded  the  miners  considerable 
privileges  in  1575,  since  which  the  prosperity  of  Idrl.x 
has  been  generally  on  the  increase.  (See  the  rloborato 
accounts  of  Francke,  in  the  fiermedu  Sard.  vol.  v.  pt.  H.{ 
TkmbnIFs  Tran.  1.  385 — 29C. ; Bergkans,  Oesterr.  Hat. 
Enryr.,  Ac.) 

IGUALADA  (an.  Agu^  lafir),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Catalonia.  37  m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  and  m.  E.N.E. 
Madrid  ; lot.  4W  40'  N..  lung.  1^  31'  B.  Pop.  7.731. 
It  stands  on  the  Noya,  a trib.  of  the  Joul.  in  a rich  plain, 
abounding  with  corn-fields  and  olive-grounds.  It  has 
some  well-built  streets,  and  a handsome  suburb,  tbe 
chief  buildings  being  a par.  church,  two  convents,  a cle- 
rical college,  hospltti.  and  cavalry  barrarka  The  Inhab. 
are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  Industrious  In  Spain ; 
and  their  manufactures,  by  which  they  are  almost  wnolly 
supported,  comprise  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  and 
cloths,  hats,  and  fire-arms,  the  last  of  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  In  tbo  neighbourhood  are  several  consider- 
able  paper-mills.  Fairs,  well  attended,  for  manufketured 
produce,  are  held  hero  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  and  at 
the  end  of  August  ( MiUano.) 

ILCHRSTER,  a bor.,  market  tOwu,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, ro.  Somerset,  hund  Tlntlnhull,  on  the  Yeo  or  Iril 
(whence  its  name  is  derived),  iflm.  R.  Taunton,  and 
116  (D.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  bor.  and  par..  690 
acres  ; pop.,  in  1831  (Including  I20prisonen  In  the  gaol), 
1,095.  The  town  comprises  4 indilferently -built  streets, 
and  has  but  few  public  huildingt.  The  church  is  re- 
markable for  Its  octangular  tower.  A national  school, 
and  almshouses  for  16  women,  are  tbe  only  public  chari- 
ties. The  CO.  court-house  Is  handsome,  and  conveniently 
amng^.  The  gaol,  built  on  Howard’s  plan,  is  large, 
and  well  regulated,  and  capable  of  accommodating  up- 
wards of  SOO  prisoners,  anu  was  often  quite  full,  when 
employed,  as  Torroerly,  for  a state  orison  and  house  of 
correction : It  Is  now  chiefly  used  for  untriiti  prisoners 
and  debtors,  the  number  of  inmates  averaging  50.  (Pris, 
Intpect.  Hep.)  Tbo  town,  which  has  no  manufactures, 
ana  little  trade,  derives  Its  chief  importance  from  tho 
tact  that  a large  portion  of  the  county  busIncM  is  trans- 
acted here,  the  assises  being  held  at  lldiester  alternately 
with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Bridgewater.  It  is  altogether, 
however.  In  a low,  declining  state,  and  pauperism  is  on 
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the  InciTMc.  llrhf^ter  i*  »hnr.  by  pro«crij‘tlc>n,  und  . 
S m«n».  t»»  iht*  U.  «f  C.  from  the  of  Hilw.  I.  down  to 
the  |)iuiln|t  of  the  It  e-form  Art.  *n  it  wa#  iil*freinchispd: 
It  WR«  a mere  mminatfon  bor.,  in  the  j>ofrona^p  of  the 
DuXr  of  ('IrTcl.at'.d.  Market*  on  U p lr,r»  I.iy».  Distinct 
trace*  of  a Homan  stitioo-  atvl  the  tli*r()Tcr>-  of  nmneroiu 
Unman  coin*  .md  iuiti-iU<ti<’«.  narc  led  to  the  treUpf  that 
thit  town  (KTUplet  the  *ltp  of  the  hchaiit  of  I’lnlemy. 
the  principal  mnitarr  •tatmn  of  the  Uomant  in  the  West 
of  Knphind.  It  hail  10a  hnrffe»«p»  it  the  time  of  the 
Norman  roiw^uctt.  Still  later.  It  wax  a place  of  coniider-  i 
aide  c(ii»c<]uencc,  and  wat  made,  bjr  J4tcut  of  EUw.  111., 
the  a«*izp  town  of  Someract. 

ILUKFONSO  (ST.),  nr  LA  OHAV  IA.  a celebrated  I 
I>alaco  of  the  toTerelgni  of  Spain.  Old  Cadlle.  pror.  Se-  I 
(TOT la,  4S  in.  N.N.  W.  Madrid,  and  m.  S K.  S*'ko»  ia,  on  • 
tiie  N.  declivity  of  the  Sierra ttuadarrama,  built  by  I'hi*  ! 
lip  V'.  ax  a place  of  reflrcmeiu  during  the  hotU  xt  nx  ittht  ' 
t>t  kummer.  **  It  i»  place!  in  a «p<>t  where  the  m>iunuin« 
fall  back,  leaving  a rwett  khellered  from  the  hot  air  of 
the  S.  and  from  much  of  itx  kun,  but  exp<r*4-«l  to  what*  i 
ever  brreie  mar  Ik*  wafted  from  the  N.;  the  Immetliate  i 
•rcllvlty  toward*  the  S.  Ix-ing  occopie*!  by  the  >:.ird*.m,  I 
which,  though  xomewhat  formal,  it  full  of  •l-.ade  and  I 
coolneM.”  1.  2H3. ) The  palace,  which  ia  of  j 

brick,  pi.ivtcred  aod  painted,  oecnplei  thn.*e  aidea  of  a 
squ.are,  in  the  centre  of  which  I*  the  royal  chapi*l.  The  [ 
urital  front,  looking  towards  the  garden,  ia  S30  ft  ' 
ig,  having  3 storiea,  with  Ti  ri'M)ma  in  a suite ; tlK*  great  ' 
eotrr,  with  its  iron  palr^.-ule,  very  much  retembling  that 
of  Verjaiilci.  The  InU-rior  Is,  in  everr  thing  rcg.*! ; the 
ceilings  of  the  apartments  are  painted  in  frftai,  the  w.alit 
drctiratinl  with  nohio  mirrors,  aud  the  fli»or»  chMinen-d 
with  bl.vk  and  white mnrlde,  while  the  furnltnn*, though 
smm-what  antiiiuatt-d,  ia  highly  enriched  willi  Ja<(>er, 
verd-antlque,  and  rare  mart.le*.  Tlio  npj>cr  room*  are 
adom«*d  with  the  work*  of  the  lirat  m.i»fera.  chiefly  of 
the  ImUan  school,  Uie  lower  npartiueids  b«'iiig  u*«l  ns  a 
repoaltory  for  sculpture.  M-sny,  however,  of  tlie  treat 
s]»erimens  once  belonging  to  this  palace,  l«r>th  In  painting 
nn.l  sculpture,  have  Uvn  removed  to  the  royal  rallcry  of 
M.-ulrid,  which  now  poiaesaes  one  of  the  rlcneat  col* 
lectinna  in  Kurope.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  In  the 
French  style,  with  formal  hedges  and  walks ; and  the 
trees.  notwi(list.-indiDg  the  labour  with  which  the  form- 
ation of  these  ground*  was  attended,  are  p<K>r  and 
stam-d ; the  chief  f<-aturi*.  Indeed,  In  these  gardens  ia 
the  quantity  of  fine  water,  diaposed  In  a varii-ty  of  w aya, 
and  es|>crially  in  the  f >rmatlon  of  fountains  and  works. 

*•  Thc«*,*‘  says  S«  inhume,  “ lurpna*  alt  tliot  I ever  saw, 
not  excepting  the  finest  at  VersaJllo*.  The  7''**  d*c«Tu 
send  forth  a clear  crystal  stream,  which  falls  around 
like  the  finest  dew:  tlie  most  remarkable  are  eight 
fountains,  dedicau*d  to  the  chief  heathen  deities,  one  of 
which.  Fame,  seated  on  a IVgasns,  throws  up  from  a 
trumpet  a stream  to  the  height  of  132  ft.  Tliere  are  va- 
rious other  water-works,  all  atlortXHl  with  statues  of 
lead,  varnished  in  imitation  of  brass;  and  the  whole 
supply  of  water  Is  procured  from  reservoirs  on  the  hills 
above.*’  (SwrnAKrvic,  ti.  230.)  Tiie  exi>en*c  of  con- 
structing the  garden  alone,  a large  part  of  which  was 
made  l>y  blasting  out  of  the  solid  rock,  must  have  tieen 
very  great ; And  the  entire  expenditure  on  the  palace 
ganlen*  and  water-works  1*  itaieil  by  Townsend  to  have 
exceeded  fi.OOo.nnof.  In  the  town,  which  lie*  .at  a little 
distance  lictow  the  pahuT,  is  a mcnnfactory  of  mirrors, 
supported  by  the  government,  which  at  tlie  time  wlieo 
Townsend  vUited  It.  " proved  a devouring  monster,  lo  a 
country  where  provisions  were  dear,  fuel  scarce,  and 
carriage  exceedingly  expensive.”  Ingll*  says  that  the 
largest  mirrors  m.idc  there  were  13|  ft.  long.  H ft.  hrooil, 
and  fi  in,  deep.  ( Tutmtnul,  vol.  ii.;  Dilion,  p.  kS. ; Jmglii, 

1.  ; .V.flfffo.) 

ILFRACOMBE,  a sea-port,  market  towm,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hiind.  Braunton.  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  9 m.  N.  Bamitaple,  41  m.  N.W.  Exeter,  and 
172m.  W.  hy  S.  I^ndrni.  Area  of  par..  S.C20  acre*.  Hop. 

( 1631}.  3,201 . The  town,  consisting  of  one  long  street 
and  a noble  terrace  facing  the  sen,  extend*  W.  from  the 
hatbotir  along  the  shore.  The  church,  which  stands  at 
Its  upper  cod,  is  a large  plain  building  containing  some 
flue  monumemts:  the  living  it  attacln-d  to  a prelM-nd  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  There  flft‘  placet  of  worship  for 
Indeps-ndents  and  Wesleyan  Mctli^ikts.  a large  natluiud 
*«'hiK>l,  and  a girls*  school  of  industry.  The  liarimur  is  a 
natural  basin  formed  by  the  curve  of  a very  rocky  shore, 
and  a bold  m.isi  of  rocks  stretching  nearly  half  way  arruit 
the  entrance  of  the  reces*  shelters  it  from  the  nortiicrn 
storms.  A battery  and  l{ghthon.«c  stand  on  the  top  of 
this  rocky  moss,  and  the  harbour  is  further  dc-u-uded  by 
a pier  ft.  In  Imgtl*.  vrhich  has  lioco  lately  put  In  ex- 
reilent  repair.  There  is  s.vfe  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
230  tons,  and  *hli»*  ran  easily  enb-r  here  w hr«*  they  cannot 
get  lip  the  Taw  lo  Barnstaple  ; the  cnnsciiuciicc  of  which 
IS.  that  Ilfracombe  has  taken  away  a great  part  of  its 
coasting  trade,  llie  trade  with  Bristol,  Swansea,  and 
other  porU  io  the  Bristol  Cluuinel  U cousiiU-rable ; and 
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many  vessel*  .in'  employed  In  the  herring  fishery.  Thia 
jMirt,  in  1K3H,  had  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,>^7  too*. 
Oat*.  Uirley,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  ofextHirt. 
The  tow  n,  however,  deiK'iids  In  a great  incaiure  for  il 
support  cm  the  numerous  wealthy  families  that  resoic 
tliitlu-r  in  summer  since  it  has  attained  celebrity  as  a 
wateriug-plare.  1‘he  bathing  ia  excellent,  and  the  tuHgli- 
Ixiurhirod  alHrumU  with  romantic  scenery,  bleam-pack- 
eta  run  dolly  to  and  from  Bristol,  ;ind  at  less  frequent 
Intervals,  to  and  from  Swansea.  Tenby,  and  Milford.  The 
town  is  govenifd  hy  a portreeve  aptointed  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Markets,  well  siipplli-d  with  fish,  on  Satur- 
days : fair*  April  14  .and  the  lirsl  Saturday  after  Aug.  22. 

I I.I.K-KT- V II.AIN  F.  a mar  it.  di-p.  or  France,  In  the 
N.W.  p.vrt  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  incUidtHl  In  the 
prov.  of  Brittany;  b«‘tween  lat.  47'-’  and  4^0  42' 30" 
N.,  and  long.  1^  and  2'-’  ly  W..  having  W.  ('oces-du- 
Nord  and  Morhihan,  S.  Loire  fnierieure,  K.  Maytmixs, 
and  N.  La  31ancboand  the  English  t'iianncl.  L(-ti)Bh.  N. 
lo  S..  .about  70m.  Area,  GC.-*,ijy7  hectare*.  ]’up.  (1n3C), 
b47.‘iM.i.  The  Menei  mouiilains  run  through  this  drp. 
from  E.  to  W. ; but  they  rise  to  no  great  height,  and 
the  surfaco  elsewhere  la  not  hilly.  The  chief  river  is 
the  VilalDc,  which  has  mostly  a S.W.  course,  aiul  fall* 
into  the  Atlantic  in  the  d>'p.  Morbllian:  tlio  llle  is  one  of 
Its  afliuenu.  The  Ranee,  which  has  Its  inoutli  In  tills 
dep.,  is  connected  with  the  lllc  by  a canal,  extending 
from  Dinan  to  Rennes.  A2m.  in  length,  and  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  70  tons.  t'Hmatc  temperate, 
but  very  damp  ; fog*  arc  frequent,  and  frioa  3C  to  SK  In. 
rain  fall  annually.  Soil  thin,  and  not  generally  fertile. 
In  KM,3‘*7,4'id  hertare*  of  land  were  arable,  and  73^49 
In  p-iaiure ; forests.  he.iths,  and  waste  lands  occupying 
14<>.')7H.  Agriculture  is  in  ■ backward  state.  Tbruugfiout 
the  greater  part  of  the  dop.  the  land  ia  t>arcclled  out  into 
small  farms,  one  of 30 he< tares  iK-iiig  consldeml  large.  In 
KVt.  of  properties  subject  to  the  cunthbulivH 

/nmrtirf,  60,920  were  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr.,  ami 
20,n56  lietwern  5 and  10  fr. ; the  number  of  considerable 
pro;  erties  il  much  below  the  average  of  the  deps.  I’rin- 
cipal  crops,  rye.  oats,  and  Imrlry;  the  dep.  is  not  so 
suitable  uir  w hi>nt : and  Imt  little  maise  Is  grown : tho 
annual  quantity  of  grain  produced  is  alioiit  3,436,000 
hectolitres,  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  homo  con- 
sumption ; and  the  {vatantry  aild  to  their  cum  chesnut 
Ilnur,  potalfH'S  not  being  in  general  use : 13.200  hectares 
are  ill  gardens  and  orchards  ; fruit  is  plentiful,  and  some 
very  good  cider  is  made ; but  tho  agricultural  product* 
of  the  greatest  importance  are  flax  and  hetnn,  and  the 
linen  thread  of  the  dep.  is  very  highly  valued.  Both  cattle 
and  iiorses  arc  of  good  breeds  ; manv  oxen  from  this  dep. 
are  fattened  in  Normandy  fur  the  l^arU  market.  Dairy 
' husbandry  occupies  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
bt  urre  d*'  Prcraiujfc,  marie  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rennes,  U highly  estc'cmcd  thrrHighoiit  France.  The 
sheep  are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  sole,  cod,  mackcivl, 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  extenaive  ; and  Can- 
rale  Bay  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  with  whkti  Paris  is 
In  grc.it  part  supplied.  From  6O10  60  boats  go  annually 
from  (liii  dep.  to  l he  rod  fishery  of  Kewfoundlanil.  Some 
co|>p«'r.  iron,  argentiferou*  lead,  and  coal  mines,  and 
qujirries  uf  marble,  granite,  slate,  Umestnoe,  Ac.  are 
wrought,  but  af  p.arrmlv  not  to  any  great  extent.  Tho 
manuf.ictures  cnniLt  ritiefly  of  hemp  and  linen  thread, 
packing  and  sail-cloth,  cordage,  flannels  at  Fougcm, 
le.ither,  Ac.  In  the  arrond.  of  Fougdres  ther*  is  a large 
gnvernnir’iit  glass  factory,  lartially  wrought  by  steam, 
some  of  the  products  of  which  are  equal  lo  any  roaile  In 
Lyons.  Tills  drp.  Is  dlvhlnl  into  six  arrunds.  : chief 
towns,  Reimea.  the  cap.,  St.  M.-iln.  Foug^res,  Redon, 
Mnntfort,  and  Vitr^.  It  scads  7 mem*,  lo  the  ch.  of 
dep.  Nunilier  of  elector*  (1K3h.9),  2.I2H.  Total  piibllc 
revenue  (1H31),  ll.Uri..'l07  fr.  This  den.  ha*  produced 
I many  criehratfd  men.  including  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 

I Mau{H*rtiut,  Savary.  Vauban,  Chateaubriand,  acul  Brous- 
I tils,  (//sigo,  art  i/aim,  A^"-) 

I ILLINfilS,  one  uf  the  Slates  of  America  thefourth 
in  the  Union  in  point  of  extent ; betwc«‘n  lat.  87^  and  42^ 
3fK  N..  and  long.  67*^  3t/  and  91®  30*  W..  having  N.  the 
\Viier.n»in  territory,  E.  l.ake  Michigan  and  Indiana.  S. 
Kenliirky.  fr<ffn  whicli  il  Is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river, 
and  W.  Missmirl  and  the  Sioux  territory,  the  Miials- 
slppl  forming  the  whole  of  its  boundary  on  that  side. 
l.ength.  N . to  S.,  3n0  m.  ; average  breadth  about  l&A  m. 
Area  estimated  nl  .Mi.cco  iq.  m.,  60.000  of  which  are 
*ui'i>nse»l  to  be  susceptible  of  cuUivatlun.  Pop.  (li<k*i), 
KO.OiO,  since  which  It  has  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
N'.,  its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  in  part*  of 
the  S.  also  it  1*  hilly;  iuit.  on  the  whole,  next  to 
laiuiii.'inn  and  Delaware,  Illinois  Is  the  moat  level  state 
in  the  I'nion.  It  consist*  mostly  of  vast  undulating 
prairlea,  nr  rich  plain*.  r.alU-d  hy  the  settlers,  **  barren*.” 
producing  stmiUxi  rwK,  hickory,  pln«-,  nud  <ghcr  tn-es. 
M.wy  tracts  in  the  .S.  are  densely  wootled,  e*|>ecl*ny 
liiove  lying  along  the  rivets ; and  the  prairies  are  some.- 
time*  itiU*rs|X'riu'd  with  roftses,  thc)iign  much  niiin>  fre- 
quently studded  with  ItuUdcd  trees  at  short  lUslauces. 
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Thf*  »l4te  1*  woll  watrml ; nc»l  to  t!i«?  and  : 

Ohio.  th«*  chief  river*  «re  the  illhmi*.  its  triimury.  th«  | 
San^ainon.  the  Katkaskiu.  <>nat  and  Htx-k  . 

lUvi*r.  The  ilUnnU  rlfcc*  In  the  N.K.  |wirt  «»f  the  *tate.  ■ 
and  irlerfertiiift  It  In  a S.^V.  directum,  fall*  into  the 
2*'*  m.  above  iU  ^uitctUm  with  the  >iiv*«>uri, 
after  a rouri>e  uf  m..  Tno*t  pitrt  of  which  i»  navivahle 
for  «tcain-boat*.  The  SanKaoton  ha*  a «our>r  of  alxiot 
|H(|  m.,  with  a boat  naviitalion  of  I'ih  or  l%im.  The  Ka«- 
ka.*kia  ri»M  In  the  c^mire  of  tl»e  »late  ; run*  with  a S.  W. 
course  for  nearly  3tif»  m.,  ami  falls  Into  the  MiFvii>»tpid 
I5n  nv  below-  \'anda]iii.  to  which  city  it  Is  uavijtatde. 
The  Great  Wabash  belunj;*  more  proj.erly  to  liidiaru, 
but  it  forms  tlu-  lower  2-Ath»  of  the  K.  iMuimLiry  of  Illi- 
nois. and  falls  at  It*  S.  K.  anjcle  Into  the  Ohio.  The 
Hoi’k  Kiver  rum  through  the  S’. SV.  portion  of  the  stale. 
It  has  a S.W.  course,  like  the  Illinois.  Kaskaskia,  and 
other  tributaries  uf  the  MisalssippI,  which  fiver  it  enters 
atxnit  lat.  41®  30*.  after  a course  of  n'virly  4fK)  m.,  for 
alxmt  200  of  which  it  if  nai  Igable.  The  total  h-ngth  of 
the  navigable  rivers  is  estimateti  at  4.COO  m.  Small  lakes 
are  numerous,  and  in  the  N.  U \S  Inucbago  Swamp,  a 
conviderahle  extent  of  marsh-land. 

Ill  the  Vi.,  and  probably  throuKhont  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  N.  parts,  the  Keological  strata  sucrt*ed  each 
other  In  the  fullowlng  order  : — a vegetable  numld  from 
M to  .30  in.  in  dcpUi.  clay,  iitne«t<iiie,  shale,  bituniinoiii 
coal,  generally  from  4 to  h ft,  (hick,  soapstone,  and  sand- 
stone. Limestone  appears  to  he  a iiniversaJ  formation  ; 
and  coal  and  sandstone  are  found  almost  every  where. 
In  the  N.W.  a mineral  district,  very  rich  In  leail.  Ac., 
extend*  for  lOO  m.  N.  and  S.,  by  a breatUh  of  half  that 
dist.vnce.  rommunlpatlng  with  a tmrt  of  a similar  cha- 
racter acrciu  the  Mississi{ipi.  'I*he  smelting  of  lead  ore 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Kock  Hiver  twRaii  only  in  1*^22,  from 
which  itcrkxl  in  I>cc.,  lbs.  of  lead  bad 

Inn-n  nlHained  in  the  state  uf  lllmoit  and  the  adjacent 
Wiseonsin  territory.  The  pr'wliue  of  that  metal  is  at 
present  e'limateii  at  from  iH.fwo.issi  to  2b,(<f'.M»)  Ihs. 
a year.  After  irail,  — Iron,  copw-r.  cn,d.  salt,  and  hme  are 
tJie  chief  mineral  product*,  (sipper  and  iron  are  found 
In  various  parts  ; amt.  in  IA17.  2<fi'.(kin  lit*,  of  the  first 
were  ralMJo  from  the  mine*  on  the  Pekatonica.  a irllm- 
tary  of  Kock  Hiver.  The  salt  springs  uear  Shawricetuwn 
yield  GO  lbs.  of  table  salt  from  ICO  gall*,  of  water.  Other 
•alt  springs,  and  sulphureous  and  rbalylmute  mineral 
waters,  are  found  in  loanyipUres.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
except  In  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  rivers  nr  else- 
where. The  winter  is,  in  most  parts,  short  and  mild ; 
and  the  summer  heat  not  oppressive.  Probably  no  por- 
tion of  the  territory  has  a mean  anniuU  temperature  of 
more  than  M*-*  Kahr.  j and  the  mean  of  tlie  state  at  large 
is  not  above  51®. 

lliis  state  is  supposed  to  possess  a larger  proportion 
of  first-rate  cultivable  land  than  any  other  hi  (he  Union. 
Ail  the  grains,  fruits,  and  roots  uf  temperate  regions 
grow  loxiiriantiy ; and  in  none  of  the  W.  itatrm  is  com 
raised  with  greater  facility  and  in  more  alwindanre. 
Wheat  yields  a good  and  sure  crop,  e»|XH-iaily  on  the 
bank*  or  the  Illinois  and  In  the  N.  It  weighs  iinward* 
of  ('<0  168.  a bushel,  and  Is  prcferrrd  In  tlte  nuarVeU  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  wheat  of  Ohhr  and  Kcntmky.  Io> 
di.in  corn  Is  a great  staple,  and  himdrtd«  of  farmers  grow 
nothing  else.  Its  average  yicll  ii  .*>0  bushels  an  acre,  and 
sometime*  tlicproriiice  aniutmt*  to  75  or  even  100  biivhels. 
Oats,  barley,  hnrkwheat.  common  and  sweet  poUtoes, 
(II mips,  rye  for  horieriH'd  and  distilleries,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  fiax,  (he  castor  lM*an,  and  all  other  crops  common 
in  the  middle  st-ntrs  are  mio-d.  Hemp  L itidigenoiil  in 
theS..nnd  succoerls  well  ovcrvwhere.  ToIkwco  is  rimkI  ; 
and  cotton  is  grown  lioth  hir  exportation  and  home 
use.  Fruit*  of  varioiii  khi.U  are  very  abumlant,  and  (he 
climate  of  the  S.  I*  favourulde  to  the  growth  of  (he  vine. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  U'^e  reared  in  the  prairies,  and 
horn  ill  the  wofKis.  hiu’i  p generally  thrive  well;  but 
little  lias  been  done  to  Impiove  the  breed  by  crossing, 
Poultry  are  abundant,  a*  are  also  bees,  and  Ute  tilkworm 
•iici'ecds  well.  Deer  roam  the  prairies  in  large  herds. 
In  the  Military  Ihiuntr  tract,  in  tite  N.W..  large  tracts  of 
i.ind  of  the  Iw-st  qiulity  rosy  be  hart  at  (he  government 
price  of  I j dollar  on  acre.  This  tract  was,  at  a former 
period,  mostly  appropriated,  by  the  general  gov,,  In  grants 
to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  tlie  war  against  Great  Bri- 
Uiii ; but  a great  |>art  of  It  has  ogam  cuine  into  tlie 
jM'seession  of  the  gov.,  having  been  resumed  for  arrears 
of  taxes,  or  disposed  uf  by  those  (u  whom  It  had  been 
granlid.  All  liu>ds  In  this  slate  purch.io'd  of  (he  ge- 
neral gor.  an'  eximptitl  from  taxatiou  fur  five  years  after 
purchase.  I’he  gn*nt  fertility  of  the  soil  in  lIHiinis,  in 
cnmmnn  with  the  adjoining  part  of  Missouri,  ha*  At- 
tracted thitlier  to  many  emigrants  of  late  that  the  pop. 
of  this  Slate  was  siip^Kised  in  1<17  to  h.nve  reachra 
4h0.or/»,  and  in  tin-  presrnt  year  (184i>)  it  h.is  been  esti- 
mated at  nr.iriy  half  a million.  ( AmrricaH  .UManaci.) 

Many  large  and  fiourlshltig  .a'Ulemeiils  t>avp  I>ccq 
fbrmccf  in  Its  W.  ii.irt  since  the  Introduction  of  steam  na- 
vigation on  the  Mississippi : these,  however,  arc  almost 
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evebisirrly  agrirultural.  Manufactures  nre  yrt  few,  and 
iirlnci|>ally  domestic  ; though  there  are  some  of  cotton 
Mbrics  and  yarn,  woollen  cloth,  Ac.  In  trCP*.  the  state 
jtofsevsed  Oifi  milt*  of  dlfTerent  kinds,  many  Impelled  by 
steam,  atul  142  distithuies.  In  every  town  nod  county 
artisans  in  all  the  trades  of  prime  iu>e<'SBlty  are  to  lx*  met 
with  ; arid  boat*huilding  It  carrti-d  on  to  some  extent  on 
the  Mississippi.  Grain,  rattle,  btiucr,  chevse,  and  other 
Agrirultural  produi-ts  form  the  chief  article*  of  export ; 
and  fugar,  tea,  cofli-e,  wlues,  woollen  cloth*,  and  other 
manufactured  goods  are  thu  chief  imiKirts.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  is  carried  on  prliu'ipally  through  New  Or- 
leans, to  which  emiHirlum  (he  articles  of  ex|<ort  are  for- 
warded by  tlie  Mississippi,  the  imports  being  also  recriv  cd 
by  the  same  ritannel.  Illinois  lueM'ids  great  facilities 
for  a most  extensive  system  of  lidai.d  navigation  ; .xod 
various  plans  for  improving  the  meai>s  of  comnuinlcatioo 
are  nuw  in  progress  uf  cxerulinn.  The  government  has 
not  b)'en  backward  in  endeavouring  to  mrtber  this  ob- 
ject ; and  iiai  grontetl  3o0,f'0(>  .*w-r«-t  of  lard  for  the  con. 
structioD  of  a canal  to  unite  l.ake  Michigan  with  the 
i»p.vduf  the  steam  navigation  on  the  llltiioi*.  This  canal, 
which  was  ix-gun  in  IKtii.  is  to  reach  from  t^hiragn  to  tlie 
town  of  rerii,  a iHstani'e  ol  m.  Srveial  sums  of 
money  have  been  alto  appiopri.ittd  by  the  governuient 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  liver  n;iv igition.  Tlirce 
railroads  have  t>een  coinmeiK'ud  by  i.riviiu*  romi^niei, 
many  more  being  projectixi  at  tlie  charge  of  the  slate. 
The  American  Aim/muci  for  IliiO  ci  )>orts  that,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  more  than  l,.'K)0  m.  of  railroads,  and  ICO  m. 
of  canals,  were  in  process  of  formation. 

lUlrtots  is  divideti  into  70  cos.,  in  fO  of  whirh  courts 
are  held.  \'andalla,  on  the  Ka»kasKia,  was  the  cap. 
till,  In  |i<17.  (he  scat  of  goTertmiriit  was  removed  to 
Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  slate.  JoiksoiivUle, 
(.'hicago,  Kask.vskia,  and  A'bb-n  ore  t!ie  other  chirf 
tow  n*.  The  legislative  part  of  the  governuient  is  v«  *ted 
in  a senate,  corr.fxnrd.  In  IKifi.  of  4C  mrmi.  chosen  for  4 
ye.vs;  andahouveoPTcPTevint  Uivrs.  having  in  the  same 
year  !«3  inems.  All  white  male  iuhabi.  above  the  age  of 
2|,  having  resided  In  the  sC.-ite  fur  (j  tnonlbs,  are  privi- 
leged to  become  electors.  Fdictions  for  represriitatlvcs 
and  the  sessions  of  the  Icgbl.dure  are  held  birnniallv. 
The  executive  duties  are  discharged  by  a governor aiuf  a 
licutcnant-^rernor,  chosen  by  universal  luffrage  every 
4 years.  The  high  judicial  functions  are  exercised  by 
A supreme  court  con  posed  of  a thief  justice  and  three 
inferior  judgt'S.  7'hi*  gr)vcmnr  and  judges  of  the  sit- 

Ercme  court  constitute  a council  of  rr^slon.  to  which  all 
tils  that  have  p.tssetl  (he  assembly  must  be  submitted. 
If  objiTicd  to  by  the  council  of  revision,  tlie  some  may, 
notwithstanding,  liccnme  law  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  all  the  membtrrs  eh^rliHl  to  both  houses.  Slavery  does 
uot  exist,  haring  beeu  prtdiibited  by  the  constitution  of 
I8III.  This  state  had.  in  IM37,  4 tuina*  of  Its  own.  and  6 
brartch  banks,  w ith  a unitnl  capital  of  S.KOU.OTiO  doll.  A 
36(h  part  of  every  township  ut  Uiul,  and  a lax  uo  srmo 
reserved  lands  iH-huiglng  to  the  V.  S.  government,  have 
bv'cn  appropriated  for  public  inslructlon,  the  funds  cud 
elalri.s  on  account  ol  wl.tch  amounted,  in  1hJ7.  to  alvut 
S.OUt.rXA  dull.  A college,  founded  At  Jackronville.  occu- 
pies two  extensive  buildings,  and  Is  usu.dly  attended  by 
altout  415  studiuts  ; and  many  other  hceums  and  temioA- 
rirs  are  established  in  d.tTen  iit  paru  of  the  state.  In 
33  ;K-riodii-;il  publicfttiuiis  were  issued  In  Illinois. 
Tite  prevailing  religious  creed  is  the  Methodist  Fpis- 
coi'al. 

I)uring  most  part  of  the  ISth  rcnUiry  the  name  of 
Illinois  was  applied  to  all  the  eounlry  N.  and  AV.  of  (he 
Ohio.  I'hc  terrlKiry  comprirrvl  in  the  pr<»  nt  sUte  w.ns 
discovered  in  14^0  by  a party  of  French  colonUls.  who 
made  their  first  permanent  teltlcmciiis  at  Kuka.skta  and 
Caliobia  in  14i73.  '1  his  tract  of  country  w.u  reded  by  the 
French  to  the  Fnglith  at  the  same  tin>c  with  ranait.n.  in 
I7(^.  and  by  Virginia  to  the  U.  Mates  in  I7t*7.  It  was 
admitted,  as  a tUlu  Into  the  Union  In  |k|H.  and  sends 
3 delegates  to  congress.  (Il/inoit  in  1^37  t Mitc/telFt 
V.  Sialei  i Sluttrl't  Three  IVors  in  Amerira,  11.334— 
402. : Hnff'ntan  ; A W'inlcr  in  the  Far  BV*/,  I.  224—301.  ; 
Darbv  i Atnn  tean  Almamack.  IH37-H-9-40.  ,Jr.) 

1LLYHIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a portion  of  the  Atis- 
trian  empire,  comprising  the  provs.  of  Unrinthla.  Car- 
nlota.  and  Istrla,  tne  islands  of  the  Giilph  of  Quamero, 
and  the  Illyrian  Llttorale.  It  lies  U tween  lat.  44'^'  25' and 
47®  7'  N-.  and  long.  IS®  14'ai;d  14?^  E..  having  N..  Austria 
and  Styria ; E..  (lie  latter  prov.  and  ('roatU  ; AV.,tbc 
Tyrol  and  Itsdy  ; and  S.,  the  Adriatic  Sra.  It  is  divided 
Imo  the  govts,  of  I.avbarh  and  Trieste. 

The  divUimi*.  wU}»  thrlr  cxUtil  and  pop.,  are  as  fol- 
low  : — (Sec  t«>p  of  next  page.] 

Its  N.  part  it  covered  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  likewise  by  vnrlmu  oftVrts,  constituting  ibe  southern 
limestone  glrille  of  the  Alpine  lyslcm.  The  S.  pjirtion 
of  iIk'  kingdom.  comprUlng  the  gov  of_  Trieste,  oc- 
cupies (he  S,  slope  of  this  nmuntaiu-range  towatds  Ihv 
Adriatic.  The  nvaln  chain  at  the  Gross  Glockner  (H.*  fOft. 
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p«aki,  hrrr  called  Tnumi,i$  far  as  the  Ankn^^el,  10,131  ft. 
ItiKh.  All  this  rrginn  ctmUins  ( Xtensire  Ice  fielJs  and 
glaciers.  At  the  Ankogel  the  Soric  Alps,  taking  a N.E. 
course,  enter  .^ftyria ; but  a branch  bounds  the  vale  nf 
the  Drave  on  the  N.,and  that  of  the  levant  nn  the  F... 
separating  their  »-aters  from  those  of  the  Mur.  The 
t'ariiic  Alps  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drave,  dividing  it  from  that  nf  the  Save.  Various  sum. 
miu  In  this  chain  are  from  to  H.OOO  ft.  high ; and 

over  one  of  them,  the  Loibel,  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
constructed  the  ro^  connecting  the  Drave  and  the  Save 
'-alic)'*:  Its  summit-leTci  U .MT?  ft-  above  the  sea.  At 
Mount  Terglou,  the  Julian  Alps  break  off.  running  S.K. 
ti>«*ards  liie  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia  ^ K.  of  Idria  they 
decline  in  height,  forming  an  elevated  plateau,  remark, 
able  for  drought  and  sterility,  owing  to  tne  porous  nature 
of  its  constituent  limcstunc.  Besides  the  pass  over  the 
]..aiU.-l,  various  others  connect  the  fruitful  valleys  tf 
this  romaiilic  country,  the  most  remarkable  beltig  the 
KatscJier,  5,230  ft.  high,  In'twcen  the  Drave  aiuT  the 
I.ungaii : the  Wurteii,  3.100  ft.,  and  thr  Fass  of  'I'arvU 

a. Stsi  ft.,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Drave  to  that  of 
the  Tagllameiitu.  The  valleys  of  (he  Ciail  (on.  I'alitt 
J«yi'ri),  the  loivant,  and  Jaun  {Vnlltt  Juwmii'i,  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  nf  the  .Save  and  Wochidn  in  Carniola.  ulTcr 
all  the  varieties  of  Alpine  beauty,  while  in  the  S.  those  of 
the  Uouso  and  WIppjch,  especially  the  former,  present  a 
picture  of  (he  richest  Italian  cultivation.  'Ihe  only  level 
tracts  of  any  considerable  rxlriit  lie  S.  of  the  Julian  Alps 
towards  the  Adriatic,  and  la  the  Utriaii  peninsula. 

The  Carnic  and  Julian  Al|>s  are  perforatwt  by  very 
numerous  subterraneous  cavities,  whirh,  by  dr.'uiiiug  the 
surface  of  water,  condemn  w hole  di'tricts  to  a nielan. 
choly  sterility.  Several  of  these  caverns  are  celebrated 
for  tneir  great  site  and  curious  natural  phenomena,  a« 
the  Cave  of  AdeUberg  in  Camioia,  tlio  odghbouring 
Magdalen  cavern.  In  wniih  the  •*  Piottut  Auf(uit>ut"  is 
found,  Ac.  Through  several  of  these  the  mountain  lor- 
rents  find  subterraneous  channels,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  agricultur.v]  prosperity.  (&y  AneLvHCKO.) 

The  N.  portion  of  Illyria  is  well  watered.  *l'ho  Draii 
or  Drave.  rising  In  Tyrol,  traverses  Carinihla  In  all  Its 
length,  and  receives  tributaries  from  both  the  N.  and  S. 
tnount^n  barriers  nf  that  province.  It  is  navigable  from 
near  Kiagenfurt  to  Us  mouth  in  the  Dtinube.  Tlie  river 
second  in  importance  U the  Sau.  or  Save,  which  tra> 
verses  Camioia  with  an  K.  course  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Drave  The  banks  of  the  Upper  Save  are  mostly  level ; 

b. it  the  mountains  close  in  on  the  river  near  Bcichenberg. 
It  is  navigable  from  m’ar  Laybai  h ; and  receives  various 
aniuents.lwth  in  Carniola  ami  Croatia.  The  rivers  falling 
oil  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  arc  the  Isonro, 
A<:sa,  and  TImava  The  isouzo,  traversing  tlie  beautiful 
vale  of  Friaui,  and  taking  near  its  mouth  the  name  of 
Stioiia.  falls  into  the  sea  near  Moiifaicone.  The  Ausa  falls 
Into  the  sea  near  Buso  ; and  the  Timavo  ( TimarHS}.  with 
a course  of  scarcely  more  than  1.500  yar^.  Is  navigable 
up  to  its  source.  Istrla  is  very  scantily  waterv'd:  the 
Quirto,  lu  principal  stream,  falls  into  the  sea  near  CU* 
tanuova,  and.  as  well  as  the  Arsa  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  is  navigable  for  some  miles  of  its  course. 

Tlierc  are  several  lakt^  in  the  K..  but  none  of  any 
great  extent.  The  I.akn  of  Klagenfurth,  11  m.  long, 
Is  united  with  the  neiglibourtng  citybyacan.il.  At  a 
ilinrt  distance  Imm  it  is  the  Ossbich  hike,  7 m.  long,  and 
coniiectevt  with  the  Drave  by  tiie  l.jiybarli.  l urther  N.W. 
lies  tlic  Muiilftadt  Inke,  10  m.  in  lenstli  arul  1 m.  broad, 
vritii  very  picturesque  banks.  Tlie  \Sel*sensee,  the  Fei. 
dewT-sec.  (an.  Lacus  Anradus),  and,  lastly,  file  remark, 
able  l^irknitser-see,  arc  of  smaller  extent.  The  lake  of 
/Irknits  has  2 iil.inds.  and  receives  its  waters  through 
■ubtrrraneoiis  ch.iniu>li.  During  the  spring,  and  the 
autumnal  rains,  it  presents  a sheet  nf  water  4 m.  long, 
and  1 m.  broad : but  in  summer  tlie  waters  recede,  and 
leave  a dry  fertile  surf.icp,  either  used  for  hay,  meadows, 
or  raising  summer  corn.  The  openings  by  which  the 
water  rises  and  retires  are  then  visible,  and  various 
names  have  be«'n  given  them  by  the  peasantry : such  as 
Kotiur  (the  kettle).  B*Urk<-k  (the cask),  Hntie  (the corn 
sieve),  Hftcheto  (the  great  Sieve),  SiUaxia  (the  hnJr 
sieve),  Ac.  When  the  lake  it  full,  it  ha*  an  abundance  of 
fish,  whlcl)  dbap|>car  and  return  witii  Uie  water,  lu  Istria 


there  is  only  one  like,  that  of  Zeppltsch,  near  Chersano. 
The  climate  of  Cariiithia  it  most  inclement.  Tlie  mean 
temp,  ofthe  year  at  Klagenfurth  is  cstlinated  by  Blumen. 
hacii  at  7^  Iteium.;  while,  at  OberviUach,  the  mean  Is  6®, 
Hu*  snow  lle^  In  the  lower  jarts  ofthe  valley  ofthe  Drava 
till  Che  rniildleorcnd  of  April ; but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Save,  the  climate  Is  much  milder.  At  Laybach,  the  tern- 
p*Tdtureoftiie  year  Is  H 7 HMinn.  The  lfni|>«Tature ofthe 
government  of  Trieste  presents  a great  contrast  to  that 
of  the  moiiiiUin  dutrlcts.  In  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo, 
a«  well  as  in  Ultia.  the  olive,  vines,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  a southern  climate,  are  largely  cultivatea. 

Vmtihitiom  of  the  People. — Agriculture.—  Illyria  has 
two  dUtinct  agricultural  systems ; that  of  the  N . govern, 
ment.  w hich  Is  Alpine,  and  that  of  the  S.  districts,  which 
are  cultivated  In  the  Italian  fashion.  The  mountainous 
districts  of  r.irinthia,  situated  in  a cold  and  damp  tll- 
m.itc,  and  having  a short  summer,  are  tilled  with  duH- 
cuUy.  ){yc  and  summer  com  are  the  most  usual  crops  ; 
and  the  thrw  counte  system,  according  to  which  l-Sd  part 
of  the  land  is  in  fallow,  is  g-merally  prevalent.  The  corn. 
In  ordi’r  to  dry  tbormighly,  requires  to  be  hung  up  on  poles 
or  railings,  of  a peculiar  constnictlon  ; and  these  erec- 
llooB  (called  tiarfen.  (Jerm..  and  Stag  or  Aojoir,  Slav.) 
are  often  covered  w ith  a roof  like  that  of  a house.  The 
most  prcKluctive  corn  region  Is  the  valley  of  the  loivanC. 
and  the  district  of  Krappfeld.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Drave,  near  Cottschec,  the  climate  U 
so  severe  as  not  to  allow  of  winter  crops.  Caniiola. 
on  the  other  hand,  especially,  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
and  the  circle  of  Idria,  has  a warm  climate,  and  U 
highly  cultivated.  Excellent  wheat  and  maize,  esjieclally 
the  “ crmqiMmmo."  are  grown  to  a great  extent ; at^ 
there  is  a judicious  rotation  of  crops.  Blumenbacb 
stales  that  tlie  usual  succession  of  crops  on  good  Urms 
f'itst  year  (with  manure)  maize,  potatoes,  flax,  or 
milhA  ; Vd  year,  wheat  or  barley  ; 3d  year,  oats  ; 4th  and 
•5th  years,  clover.  The  ground  Is  broken  up  both  with 
the  plough,  and  by  harking.  The  quantity  of  land  uivdcr 
cultivation,  and  its  produce  in  1837.  In  the  got.  of  Lay- 
bash,  are  thus  stated,  (i^ffietal  returns.) 
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The  S.  part  of  Illyria  differs  essentially  both  In  iu  pro- 
ductions and  cultivation  from  the  N.  As  soon  as  the 
traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  the  most  charm- 
ing landscape  U presented  to  h»  view.  The  fields  arc  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  being  covered  with 
rows  of  tmiUHTTles,  or  with  elms  and  poplars,  around 
which  the  vines  cluster,  the  country  bears  an  aspect  of 
profuH*  fertility.  su|<Tior  even  to  that  of  central  luly. 
The  mode  of  Irricatlon  pursued  In  Lombardy,  however, 
is  not  pracliMtl  in  Frimil  ; and  on  adriuiring  E..  good 
husbandry  is  found  to  diminish-  In  Istria.  which  has  a 
climate  as  well  calcnlate«t  as  the  Milanese  territory  for 
raising  orang«?t  ami  lemons.  If  they  were  roveri*d  during 
the  w inter,  the  tanning  system  Is  execrable.  < Hives  and 
sumach  afford  the  principal  crops  l)oih  to  the  landowner 
and  his  cvloni.  The  metaper  system  of  farming  for  half 
the  prtsduce  of  the  land,  prevails  likewise  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  In  this  government  the  cultivated  laud  and 
Its  produce  were,  in  1»37,  as  follows:  — 
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From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  gram  pro- 
duced In  Illyria  Is  insufflrient  for  lU  consumption  : in  the 
district  of  litc  *•  Litorale  ” wood  for  fuel  and  building 
must  be  procured  from  other  dUtricti. 

flood  flax  is  grown  in  all  the  valleys,  and  hemp  chiefly 
In  Friaui.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially  chesniits  (jwa- 
roMi)  and  figs,  are  abundant  in  th®  ct>ast  district.  The 
Ijest  wines  are  those  of  Monfalcotm  and  the  I’roseci-o, 
jaown  near  Trieste  j but  very  little  wine  is  exported! 
I he  oil  of  Istria  is  coniider«*d  equal  to  that  of  Trovence 
The  stones  and  refuse  of  tho  olive  are  used  for  fuel,  and 
are  even  exported  to  Ancona.  The  oihe  Is  «Jio  exten- 
sively cultivated  In  tho  ^uamero  islands,  esi>t^UlI* 
\egua  and  Cborso. 
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rhe^M  !•  K mn»l(ler»ble  article  of  Carmiiiit  nrnducr. 
and  ■ good  deal  U exported.  Silk  is  an  inrrt’a.<ilng  pro* 
duct.  I'he  two  spinning  esUhlishmi-iits  at  Farra  fur* 
nifhod.  in  Kt2,  lbs.  of  raw  silk.  The  silk  pro. 

diifcd  in  istria  during  the  latou  year  amounU*d  to  4,.i4io 
lb«.;  b<it  till  IH37  this  article  was  not  included  lu  the 
land  -tax  returns  of  the  province. 

The  rtiicf  wild  animals  of  the  northern  districts  are 
Chech  unuit,  red  deer,  and  roebuck,  and  less  fretjut-ntl) 
the  wolf,  bear,  and  small  lynx.  In  the  S.  prosg.  tin;  or* 
toUn  and  the  common  partrii'ge,  quails,  water-fowls, 
atvl  birds  of  passage  are  comuiuti.  I'he  (Isbery  In  the 
f>ul|>h  of  ijoarnero,  and  in  the  channels  lM'twi>cn  the 
Islands,  furnishes  an  abundance  of  lisb  {icculiur  to  those 
waters. 

Slinr*. — The  chief  wealth  of  Illyria  comUts  in  the: 
rich  raetulKc  veins  fom>d  in  its  mountains.  The  N., 
mountain  chain  separating  Carinthia  from  SCyrla  con- 
sists of  transition  formations,  overlying  mh-a  sUte,  w hich  ! 
composes  tlio  great  spine  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  contains 
vast  quantities  of  a very  superior  Iren  ore.  This  chain 
opens  S.  into  several  valleys,  sending  Iribulxrles  to  the 
lirave ; and  in  these  seeludM  districts  the  various  mining 
operations  are  carried  on,  favoured  by  the  w.itcr-power 
a.1'orded  by  the  mountaindorrents.  in  the  valleys  in 
the  Lleser,  Gurk,  Olsa,  Mettnitx.atid  Lavant,  Iron  Is  the 
chief  product.  The  mouiicaini  near  lluttenberg  are 
rivalleti  in  productiveness  only  by  the  most  prulilicof  the 
Swedish  veins.  The  oro  is  clnedy  the  cnrboiMte  of 
iron.  The  usefulness  of  these  mines  to  the  country  Is 
much  impelled  by  the  interference  of  the  government 
with  the  Industrie  occxipations  of  its  subjects.  In  fact, 


the  limitations  on  the  export  of  Iron,  and  the  vexatious 
iiindrances  In  enterprise,  are  sucli  as  to  cramp  all  spe- 
culation : and  the  quantity  annually  produced  corre- 
sponds liu'ither  with  the  wealth  of  the  mines  nor  with 
the  wants  of  the  empire.  In  Carniula  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  ore  is  found,  near  KcUtriz,  in  the  vallcv  of  \\o- 
cheii) : at  .Sava  and  Jauerburg.  in  the  vallcv  of  tne  Save ; 
ami  in  Ia)*er  C'arninla.  near  Hof.  Tiicre  are  rich 
mines  of  lead  at  Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia,  and  of  qiitck- 
stlvcr  at  Idiia.  The  latter  are  situated  In  the  K.  por- 
tion of  the  Julian  Alps,  on  (he  right  bank  of  the 
Isunxn.  The  ore  is  found  in  a schistose  rock,  breaking 
through  the  predominant  limestone  of  that  chain  ; ami 
as  the  reins  get  deeper,  they  are  said  to  become  richer, 
lihxsting  is  the  usual  method  employed  for  obtaining 
the  ore;  and  the  workmen,  on  account  of  the  dc|>Ui 
and  consequent  beat  of  the  mines,  work  by  relays  of 
eight  hours  each  gong.  The  lowest  point  in  the  miiiu 
U 3fi0  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  achacent  Idritaa.  l‘ho 
following  is  the  return  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Illyria  for  the  year  lb37  : — 
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The  other  oecupatlons  of  the  people,  though  leu  im- 
portant, exhibit  an  annua)  increase.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  manulac- 
turers  and  traders  between  1B39  and  Ibd?  *.  — 
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Most  of  the  manufacturers  In  the  above  table  are  cm- 
^oyed  In  converting  the  metals  into  hardware,  Ac. 
Tbere  is  no  return  of  the  commercial  estoldishmcnts  in 
Trieste,  inasmurh  as  that  city  is  not  included  in  the  tax 
registers  of  the  kingdom,  its  taxes  being  commuted  for 
a payment  of  (jO.UlO  florins  annually.  1 lax-spinning  and 
llaen-weavlng  are  the-  common  and  supplementary  em- 
ployments of  the  peasantry  during  (heir  leisure  from  til- 
lage labour,  and  ttio  quantity  annually  produced  fur  home 
consumption  and  ex^rtatloii  Is  cuusiucrable.  Common 
woollen  fabrics  are  likewise  manufactured  for  home  con- 
sumption ; and  dne  cloths  are  made  at  Klogcnfurtb. 
There  are  21  glaubouses,  but  only  2 coUuo  factories 
Id  Illyria. 

In  the  trule  returns  of  Illyria,  Trieste,  being  a free 
port,  is,  usually  excluded.  Us  exports  arc  cbiedy  metals 
ami  tiint)er.  The  inhabiianU  of  the  district  of  Gott- 
Kfaec  are  almost  all  pedlars,  wrlio  travel  through  foreign 
countries  with  (heir  wares.  The  trade  of  Carinthia, 
Carnlola,  and  the  Illyrian  ctvast,  exclusive  of  Trieste, 
according  to  the  otficiai  report  for  laJ7,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Imports  ...  7,304,2h7  florins. 

Exports  ...  7,lif7,bi«6  do. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Trieste  with  the  rest  of 
(he  empire  during  the  same  year  was : ... 

Imports  ...  31. ’i^}..^33  florins. 

Exports  - - rj,7I2,HK3  do. 

The  exportation  of  metals  is  chiefly  conllncd  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  Germany  and  Italy.  For- 
merly a considerable  export  trade  was  c.xrricd  on  with 
England  ; but  it  has  almost  ccascxi  since  tite  interruption 
0(Ta>ioncd  by  the  continental  blocka<Ie,  and  the  1n- 
crca-txl  prnductioa  of  Iron  in  Knglaiul.  The  present  cus- 
toms regulations,  which  prohibit  by  cxtrav.ig.-utt  dutirs  the 
exportation  of  raw  »leel,  have  oImv  Ux;n  nm>l  prejudicial 
to  the  iron  trade  of  Illyria  The  shippiug  lUu,  In  11137, 
gave  the  following  rc|>urt : — 
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Since  1^7,  great  activity  has  prevailed  in  the  shipping 
iutercft,  c'nifdy  ovilng  to  the  exertions  of  a joint-stock 
Company,  nam^  “ The  Austrian  Ldoyd’s."  which  has  10 
s>.im-boaU  running  between  Trieste  and  the  harbours 
of  Dalmatia,  and  the  l<evoot.  The  Illyrian  cuaat  has 
many  excellent  harbours,  few  of  which,  huivever,  arc 


’ made  available  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Istria  abounds 
I with  ports,  m.ony  large  enough  (u  shelter  uiiole  fleets, 

I the  prim  lt>al  of  which  are.  Capo  d*  Istria,  Plrano  (I’urto 
j Row'),  Quieto,  Tula,  Fareuzo,  Rovigiio,  Ac.,  but  these 
arc  now  only  frcquentcxl  by  the  barks  conveying  salt, 

[ wine,  oil,  g.xlf  nuts,  rharroai,  hark,  and  other  productions 
j of  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  and  Venice,  'i'here  art  like- 
wise some  tolerable  harbours  in  the  Quamero  Islands, 
among  which  the  Port  of  Lussln  Piccolo  is,  t>erhaps,  (ho 
most  capacious. 

The  roads  of  Illyria  are  as  good  as  In  most  parts  of  (he 
Austrian  empire.  The  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Save 
are  used  for  crimmunicatbrn  tietween  Tyrol  and  .Sals- 
I burg,  and  Carinthia  and  Carnlola.  Two  main  lines  of 
' roacl  lead  from  the  capital  to  Trieste,  one  by  Klagenfurtli 
and  GufiU,  the  other  liv  loiybarb.  From  (Kurils  tho 
former  has  a branch  to  Venire  and  other  p.xrts  of  Italy, 

, while  the  latter  U connected  bv  roads  foU«)Wing  (lie  vales 
I of  the  &VVC  and  Drave,  with  ilungary  and  the  military 
j frontier  provs.  *J'hc  internal  navigation  is  limited  to 
1 rafts  on  uie  Save  and  Drave,  by  means  of  which  rivers 
■ and  (heir  tributaries,  much  tiuiuvr  is  floated  down  from 
the  forests  to  the  Danube. 

Pupulation.  •—  The  p>>p.  of  Illyria,  in  the  course  of  20 
years,  hoi  increased  in  Cat  iothia  and  Camiola  at  the  rato 
of  I7'4  i«r  cent.,  and  In  the  I.ltorale  at  30*3  per  rent. 

The  Inhab.  (with  the  exception  of  the  German  settlers 
and  of  tho  Italians  who  have  immigrated  into  the  south- 
ern circles)  arc  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  Uie  vernacular 
language  of  Cariiiolo,  which  is  used  as  a written  direct, 

I is  one  of  the  purrst  of  the  Slavomc  idioms,  t'ambda  is 
\ divided  into  ('pper  and  Lower,  (he  scats  of  the  O'urrKSi 
. A'rofnxi' and  tn«‘  IJuirnxi  Kramzi  ; (he  former  of  which 
are  the  raouiitainrcrs  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  latter  the 
inhab.  of  (be  valley  of  the  Save.  The  i'tparxi.  in  the 
valley  of  tiie  Wlppaih  ; the  KratcMovxi,  on  the  Karst; 
Ibr  rittxchfne,  tu  the  Poik  valley ; and  the  Zoitihf,  aro 
perluvps  only  local  name*.  Tlie  gcner.vl  denotnination 
fur  the  Illyrian  Slavonians  Is  *‘\Vindi  or  Weiidm” 

( fVnrdi}.  The  Inhab.  of  Frlaiil  call  tbctnselvcs  Fur- 
tani  tho  p<-nlnsula  Is  oix:npled  by  the  " Itltiuni," 
and  the  Quarncro  Islands  l>y  “ /.ifmrnaf.’*  Nearly  one 
million  of  the  inhab.  are  Slavonians. 

The  comlitinu  of  the  Illyrian  pop.,  though  certainly 
improving,  is  by  no  means  prospemus.  Like  so  many  of 
the  Slavonian  inhab.  of  the  empire,  they  speak  a l.angiugo 
Wfhlch  has  not  for  ernturies  been  the  vrhtrte  of  intellec- 
tual improrctnent.  and  Irom  an  early  period  thev  were 
eoverned  by  tyrants,  who  availed  thcmiplves  of  their 
feudal  rights,  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  without  confer- 
ring on  them  any  of  the  advantages  incidental  tu  that''' 
system.  Iq  fact,  (be  Illyrians  hod  no  national  existence  till 
(he  time  of  NaiHih'OO.  The  efrhcmeral  kingdom  of  Illyria 
which  he  eitaL'iisbcd  infused  a spirit  into  all  clason, 
C « 
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which  thnn  from  thr  iKharfrj  ornfrt**.  Much 

t’iU  rrm.\in«  to  bo  d«>nc  tnwartU  amdi<ir«tii)(t  the  con* 
dilinn  nl  the  pcavant.  >'<*t  iho  chnilfr^  ia  his  couclUiun  for 
the  ix'Ucr  wilijin  the  preicit  century  it  very  tfreat.  The 
mounlainotut  i>f  Tarlntliia -vi  l t'|itM>r  Ca'iiiola  are  the 
P'toretc  ami  W4»r»t  f«l  of  ifie  inti.-»b.  AiDont;tt  ll»em,  cre- 
tin*.'’ or  itllott.  arc  of  frequent  occiirrem'e.  ami  are  recom- 
n)en<lnl  to  tiKrir  neiRhbiHirt'  charitr  by  the  tu[<erttiiiout 
D -tlon  that  their  pTCioiiro  in  a fa  iilly  imtirUet  jjo<nl  for- 
tune. I*  common  afm*n;i»t  the  inouiitaiiu*<‘riutnd  the 

mo'tality  it  to  ^reat  at  tc.tm-lv  to  ailiott  of  any  increatc 
til  the  |>o|>.  'I'he  Inhalt.  of  the  valtert,  ef.|ircunr  lltote 
ilrimt  near  the  Sa*e,  arc  l*»  a hi  tter  conditi-m.  and  m the 
dt<triet  of  fioriti  enjoy  a rotikiderahle  il<'t;ree  of  pr<>*- 
fW'rity.  Ittria,  with  all  itt  naUiral  aiiranUite*,  ii  woriic 
cul'ivated.  and  k-ti  civnise^l,  lhi.n  the  re»t  of  Illyria.  The 
driu*  of  the  mountalneeri  re«<-:nb!et  that  of  the  jH*aMint 
of  Tyrol  and  Salzburir  'I’iie  women  »‘iar  peaked, 
brovl'brimmed  hat* ; and  in  ('arint)iU,  in*t>‘aii  of  itayt 
they  we.rr  a red  girdle,  tvwn  to  the  iinen  tunic  or  thill, 
which  It  li-cn  between  the  upp-.-r  |>art  and  ikirt*  of  the 
gown  worn  orer  it.  Formerly  the  men  of  the  flail  valley 
wore  a gay  drett  of  motley  ndouri.  from  which  the  co*- 
tuine  of  flarli‘uuin  in  the  ltaU.in  rnmedy  it  taid  to  t>e 
derlvrtl ; lrMiee«l,  many  of  the  llgiirei  in  pantoinime*  are 
U'llevcHl  (u  hare  bt^n  origiu.'Jly  caricature*  of  the 
Illyrian  pi'AMUtry. 

The  intlUiUiont  for  nlucatlon  hare  greatly  Improred 
within  the  prr*iM>nl  century,  a;id  contitU-d.  in  1^.17.  of  11 
lyrea,  or  roileget,  with  431  >tu<ientt  : 7 gyninatU,  nr 
graininar-tchouif,  with  l.(.>74  tchnlart;  and  47G  element- 
ary tchooia  for  iMth  texea,  attend**d  hy  children, 

or  ah<mt  one  fourth  of  thote  who,  from  the  ttatltticul  re- 
tumt.  were  of  a leg-tl  age  to  rn>qurtit  the  tchoolt : 47h 
Sunday  and  rejH*titlon  tchimlt  are  altended  by 
youug  persona  of  both  u'xet.  The  eriininal  retiirui  for 
the  game  year  do  not  exhibit  a greater  |>roiKirti>>n  of 
C'lme  to  pop.  than  In  ihe  other  proriiieea  of  Ine  empire. 
Murder,  and  eriiuea  of  vlolenee.  however,  are  freoueut ; 
for  of  fHM  rrimlnai  invetligationa,  KA  were  rate*  of  mur- 
der and  manilaughter,  44  of  viaUbing,  I'i  of  arson,  and  31 
of  riot  and  «mlrag<sma  conduct ; m:iking  a lotal  of  17-> 
offenre*  agaliul  the  |H*rton,  Illyria  ha*  three  i>eoltemi- 
arie*  : one  at  I.aybach.  for  Cariiiihia  and  ranilota  ; ofw 
at  Opod'  iftria;  and  one  at  Gradi<ka:  eontaining  alto- 
g»-ther  Al'l  prisoner*,  of  whom  SM  were  «ent«^lr^*d  for  le*»  ' 
than  1 year,  3i*7  for  lets  than  10  yeart.  171  Iwtwcv'ii  in 
and  itO  years,  and  4 for  life,  and  33  were  in  tlie  gaol*  of 
the  varioiij  criminal  court*. 

The  prevailing  religion  U Rom.  Cath.  In  both  go- 
Tcrumcnu  ; but  in  CarTmhia  there  are  i7,Ao()  Lutheran*, 
chiedy  in  the  circle  of  I'liiach,  and  about  4()il  coinmiiDi- 
cants  of  the  Gr«'k  church.  In  the  gov.  of  Trieste  lh--re 
are  .iboiit  perion*  tif  the  unitt^  Greek  coufettioo, 

800  Frote«lantt.  ami  3,014)  Jew*. 

The  Hum.  Oath*,  are  under  biihopt : thote  of  (»oril*. 
I,aylMich,  Trieste,  Gurk,  and  Lavant  ; the  last  two  of 
w hieh  are  luffragant  ofthearchhitlnip  of  Salzburg.  Tlirre 
are  37  monatterie*  and  convent*  In  the  kingdom,  teuanuni 
bv  3^1  monk*  and  TIG  iiima  : the  ntind>er  of  the  secular  i 
c ithedic  clergy  is  ii,43l , m>rfonning  the  |>a*tr>rat  duties  of  i 
9^7  paritht-s.  The  admuiistratum  of  thi*  province  i*  Ihe 
tame  w ith  that  of  the  other  German  ami  Sl.ivonic  pro- 
viner*  of  Ihe  empire.  The  rilie*  of  Ijiyiiach  and  Trieste 
are  the  *e,xt«  of  the  respective  gnvernmetit* ; but  the  ge- 
neral  court  of  appeals  forrtvil  .ind  eriminai  ca»e*  thmuKi'* 
CKil  the  kingdom  i*  held  at  Klagenfurth.  where  alto  is 
the  mining  court  for  Ulyria.  The  city  of  Trleile  ha*, 
beside*  its  pretor'f  court,  a iun.itory  coinniistion,  w iili 
Iwu  laiarrito*  in  the  harbour,  ami  numerous  deputa- 
tions at  various  places  along  the  cuatt.  (Fur  further 
p.'.rtlnilar*.*<v  CAaiNTiiia.) 

H.MINS  TF.K,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
f*o*ners»*t,  Imiid  Abdick  and  Hiilatone.  on  Ihe  Ivel,  10  m. 
S.F.  Taunton,  4dl  b.  by  W.  {{.ith,  and  l‘/7m.  \V.  hr  S. 
l,<mdon.  Art'a  of  par.,  4,?*g»  acres  ; pop.,  in  Kll,  J.9**7. 
liie  town  rompriso*  two  *ir»i*l»,  inlrruectlng  each  oUier 
at  riglit  angles  one  of  which  U nearly  a inlte  long  : the 
house*  are  irregularly  built.  >ome  being  of  *ume  or 
brick,  and  Ihe  greater  part  merely  thatched.  The 
church,  formerly  conventual,  is  cruciform.  In  the  doro- 
rateil  Gfithic  Ayle.  and  lias  a >quare  embatUi'd  and  pin- 
nacled lower.  Tliere  are  also  places  of  war*hfp  for 
Wedeyan  Melhndiit*  and  Indei'endentv.  to  whien.  a* 
well  as  to  the  church,  are  attache*!  well.fre,;uentc«l  , 
Sunday  schtjoN.  A free  grarr»n.ir-«  hnol  wa*  founded  | 
In  l-W,  and  endowed  with  von*ider.alile  <it  ites;  there  | 
is  al.so  ail  hospital  fur  the  in.xiulenance  of  rlergnm'n's 
widows.  II-  dn*ter  was  forineily  an  im|iort.xnt  woollen 
clothing  tow  I ; ttul  its  indiMirv  is  now  ctmhned  to  the 
weaving  of  i. arrow  cloth*,  amf  1*  of  little  importance. 
I,;ice-i>et  miiis  have  be«'U  rtcenlly  e*t.-ilil!«he*l,  and  give 
employment  to  several  hatds.  rrtty  «e.«sinn*  are  held 
in  the  markrt-hoUM*.  Markets  on  Saturday:  fairs  for 
horst^.  ll*e-atoek.  cherM*,  fKC.,  the  la>t  VS^m^Hlay  in 
Augin-t. 

IMULA  (an.  Furum  Cumeiti),  a town  of  N.  Italy, 
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Papal  Slates,  Irgnt  R.vvpnna ; mi  ihe  S.vntemo  and  the 
Kmiliaii  way,  Ik  m.  N.VV.  F«»rll,  and  20  m.  S K.  Bo- 
logna. pop.  about  1M4M}.  It  is  a town  of  some  cmisblt- r- 
alioii  ; being  a bishop's  see,  ■iirroimded  hv  nnrient  wal  la 
and  ditelies,  and  further  defended  by  an  ofd  eastle.  It  ia 
toler.ibly  well  built,  and  ha«  a ca(h«'>lral  and  Ikothc-r 
ehtirche*.  numerous  tennvmt*,  a hosp.t  d,  (hr*tre,  rol- 
lege.  and  a literary  ax'ndemy.  nf  some  celebrity.  term**«l 
dr'  Iwfuslrioai,  which  h.\*  ini  lude<i  among  it*  metnlwr* 
several  distlnguisheit  hidividuais.  It  hasmanufacturoa  nf 
cream  of  tartar,  calletl  t-nrtaro  dr  Boitigna,  &c  , and  scmie 
trade  In  agricultural  ivroducp. 

iNUI.\  ( HKI  J'ISil  1,  a very  extensive  empire,  chiefly 
siliuted  in  the  ('cntr.xi  {'ortlonof  S.  Asia,  comprlsi  >r  tli«* 
greater  part  of  the  pniiiisuia  of  Hind-xta’i.  or  Imlia 
within  (he  Ganges,  with  the  isl.uid  of  (‘iTlon.  (he  prnrs. 
of  Ai-Kain.  Cachar.  Jynte.xh.  Ararau,  Mart-dun. Tavoy,  Ye, 
and  .Mergul.ln  India  Iwyond  the  (iaages,  acqiitreHl  from 
the  Birinew*  in  iHVri;  Prince  of  Wale*'#  Island  (rulo 
Penang).  Maiaera,  SingaiMire.  Ac.,  or  the  straits'  settle- 
ments. situated  on.  or  ad;acent  to.  the  M.day  peninsula. 
These  vast  dointnimi*  lie  l»«*tween  lal.  1“^ and  81“^  l-V 
N .an>l  lung.  71^  4.V  ami  I4(t-  R;  their  prlnci^tal  twwiiul- 
aries  being.  N.W.  the  Indian  Desert;  N.  the  Himalaya, 
which,  in  the  u;-|M*r  pruvs.  of  Agra  and  in  Assam,  sejui- 
rates  them  from  tlie  Cbiaese  empire,  Ne|<aul,  and 
Boot.an  ; F.  the  Birman  empire  aiio  Siam,  and  S.  and 
\V.  the  Indisn  (K'ean,  Uie  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  tlie  Ara- 
bian .kea.  The  area  and  {Mip.  of  the  principal  divisiutv 
of  Umisb  India  have  Ixa-n  estimated  as  follows;  — 
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To  the  foregoing  territories,  under  the  immediate  role 
ofthe  British,  there  may  be  add«xi  (he  tributary  states  of 
Berar.  Uude.  My*c)re,  Travanoore,  Cochin.  Sattarah,  the 
duni.  of  the  Nliam,  of  tlie  HaJtK>ot  and  Bnndlecund 
chiefs.  *c„  which  are  sulnUntially  aiiminlsterenl  by 
British  ruler*,  and  are  either  entirely  or  in  lArt  sur- 
roundixl  ity  British  territnne*,  are  estimiUed  alUtgether 
to  comprise  about  433,(100  sq.  in.,  and  a pu|>.  of  about 

ii’hepiiyslcal  geography,  product*,  inliafas., industry. &r. 
of  tiic  *4»verat  divisions,  provinces,  and  district*  of  British 
India,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  head  Hinoostav, 
and  In  sejiarate  articles  appropriate<l  to  eai'h.  The  ]>re- 
wnt  article  will.  lhen*forc,  lie  prliicljiaBy  ocniplrd  with 
those  tupirs.  such  as  the  general  government,  the  judleial 
and  revenue  systems,  army,  commerce.  Ac.  of  British 
India,  that  could  nut  be  cuiiictiicntly  introduced  uuder 
any  other  head. 

Uorrrnmrtii.  — l*rrviou»ly  to  1773,  the  government  of 
that  part  of  India  that  thru  lielonged  to  the  British  was 
vesteil  in  the  K India  Company.  The  Inwly  of  proprU-tor* 
of  K.  India  stock,  assembled  in  general  cuurt.  elect«'d  24 
directors,  to  whom  the  executive  power  was  rntr\i«led, 
the  body  of  pr  -prieiors  rewivJug  exclusively  to  them- 
selves  all  legisialive  authority.  A vote  in  the  court  of 
proprietors  wa*  arqiilrctlby  the  hohlvr*  nf  30(W.  of  (be 
com|>any‘t  stuck  ; but  to  he  a director,  it  was  neccMary 
to  h<dd  8,fXN)/.  stiM'k.  The  directors,  with  their  chairinai) 
and  deputy  chairman,  were  rhn*4>n  annually,  and  sub- 
setpientiy  stilMlivlded  Iheinselvrs.  for  despatch  of  bu- 
siness, into  10  separate  eummiltoo*.  As  eatly  a*  1707. 
the  three  prliiHpal  presidenrte*  into  winch  Brituh  liwlia 
is  dlviiiiHl— (biNc  of  BomiMf.  Madras, and  Calcutta-  were 
in  existence.  Lach  wa*  governed  by  a pre«li1ent  or  go- 
vernor, and  a roiinril  of  from  9 to  12  niemlivrs,  ap- 
punted  by  cnmrit-tiuo  of  the  errmpnny.  All  p<i»cr  was 
lixigrd  In  Ihe  pretulent  and  council  jointly.  ev<  ry  ques- 
tion that  came  lyefure  them  Ixung  decide>l  by  a majority 
of  voti^.  in  1120,  a charier  wa*  granted,  hr  witich  thw 
company  were  permitted  to  estahiiih  a mayor's  court  at 
eacb  of  the  prr*i«leiicie»,  roTisisiing  nf  a mayor  and  nin« 
, aldermen,  emirowered  to  decUlo  m rivll  cases  of  all  de- 
I scriptlons,  with  ait  anpe.xl  from  their  jtirisdirtinn  to  the 
I president  and  couucA.  The  latter  were  <U*u  vested  with 
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the  power  of  holding  courU  of  quarter  leedonB,  fur  the 
•xercUe  of  penal  juokaiure.  In  all  rose*  excepting  tho»e 
of  high  treoeon,  u well  u a court  of  requesu,  fnr  the  de- 
ciiton,  by  tumnary  procedure,  of  pecunUrr  qiiotfous  of 
fneontiUemble  amount.  Addeil  to  thtr,  the  power*  of 
juatlre*  of  the  peace  were  granted  to  the  menihcri  of  the 
council,  and  to  them  only,  the  pmldont  bring,  at  the 
same  time,  commander-in-chlef  of  all  the  military  forc<’ 
atatlonetl  within  his  presidency.  It  will  thus  b<*  readily 
seen  that  the  oflicer*  of  the  company  were  rrcoynlsitl  as 
the  judges  in  their  own  cause  in  ul  cas«>*  : and  that, 
notwllhklandlng  the  establishment  of  the  mayors’  courts, 
they  still  held  all  the  judicial  as  woll  as  the  executive 
functioni.  both  civil  and  military.  In  their  own  hands. 
An  individual  who  became  a member  of  the  council  was 
not  drltarriid  from  suliordinate  functions  ; and  from  this 
cln'umitiu>ce  especially  It  might  have  Ix-m  ex(>crted  that 
abuses  would  prevail : and  to  the  almscs  which  thence 
ar<ise.  In  fact.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  the  etiibarrassmcuts  in 
which  the  affairs  of  tbc  compauy  afterwards  became  lo- 
vnlved. 

In  1778.  the  great  lotrrasc  in  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  the  company  attracted  tiie  attention  and  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  government  at  home;  while 
the  flnaiteial  embarrssonmt*  of  the  roni[tany,  and  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  Into  the  government  of  India, 
fiimlslied  ample  grounds  for  Interference.  In  come- 
quenre.  the  ministry  Introduced  two  bills  into  parlia- 
ment, distinctly  asserting  the  claim  of  the  crown  to  the 
territorial  acquisiduns  of  the  company,  raising  the  qua- 
lification to  vote  in  the  court  of  prunrietors  from  the 
postession  of  50Uf.  to  that  of  l.(  (VV.  bUkk  ; giving  to  erery 
proprhftnr  possessed  of  .l.bOOf.  V votes,  of  G.OObf  3 votes, 
aim  of  in.OtXg.  4 votes  ; limiting  the  annual  election  of  the 
whole  IM  directors  to  that  of  G only  ; vesting  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  in  a governor-general, 
with  a salary  of  'ih,OQO/.  a year,  and  4 councillors,  of  H,<K"  /. 
each ; rendering  the  other  presidencies  subordinate  to 
that  of  Bennl ; and  establishing  at  Calcutta  a supreme 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a chief  juntice,  with 
a year,  and  three  puitru  judges,  with  G.IKXU.  a year 
each,  appointed  by  the  crown.  As  subsidiary  artklcs. 
It  was  proposed,  that  the  first  governor- general  and 
councillors  should  be  nominated  by  parliament  io  the 
act.  and  hold  their  ofllce  fur  five  years,  after  which  the 
patronage  of  those  great  offices  should  revert  to  the 
directors,  but  still  subject  tu  the  approbation  of  the 
ernwn;  that  errry  thing  in  the  roropany’s  correspond- 
ence from  India  which  rclalad  tu  civil  or  military 
affairs,  to  the  government  of  tlie  country,  or  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  revenue*,  should  be  laid  before  mini- 
sters : tliat  no  person  in  the  service  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  company  should  be  allowed  tu  receive  presents; 
and  that  tM  guvemor-genrral.  councillors,  and  judges 
should  be  excluded  from  all  cumuicrclal  specolatlons 
and  pursidts. 

Mr.  Pitt's  famous  India  bill  of  1784  established  the 
board  of  erntiol,  consisting  uf  six  members  of  the  privy 
council,  appointed  by  the  king,  two  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  slate  being  always  members.  'I'lie  presi- 
dent of  the  board  Is,  in  fact,  secretary  of  state  fnr  India, 
aod  is  the  officer  responsible  for  Its  government,  and  fur 
the  nroeeedlngs  of  the  board.  The  supcrintcodence  of 
the  latter  extends  over  (he  whole  civil  and  military  trans- 
actlooscarriedooln  India.  It  revises, cancels,  or  approves 
all  despatches,  letters,  orders,  or  instructions  proposed 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  court  of  directors  to  the  govern- 
ment In  India  ; it  may  also  require  the  court  to  prepare 
and  scud  out  despatches  on  any  given  subject,  coudicd 
Id  such  terms  u It  may  deem  tic  ; it  may  transmit.  In 
certain  cases,  orders  to  Itvdia,  without  the  Inspi-ctiuo  of 
(be  dlrrctori,  and  has  access  lo  all  the  company's  pnpers 
and  records,  aod  to  all  prorcodingi  of  the  courts  of  di- 
rectors aod  proprietors.  It  is  rlcar,  therefore,  that  from 
I7H4,  when  Uie  board  of  control  was  established,  (lie 
real  sovereignty  of  British  India  was  taken  out  uf  the 
hands  of  tlie  company,  and  placed  in  tbo»e  of  ministers. 

Under  the  act  of  1833  (3  ft  4 William  IV.  cap.  8.^.), 
the  comnany  holds,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
board  of  control,  the  political  govcnimcnt  and  j^otron- 
age  of  British  India,  till  the  30tb  of  April,  IM4  ; but  its 
exclusive  commercial  privileges  are  no  lonser  in  exist- 
ence. TIte  supreme  authority  Is  vetted  in  the  governor- 
general.  who  Is  alto  gnvenior  of  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, He  is  Domluaicd  by  the  court  of  directurs,  the  no- 
mination being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  assisted  bra  council  of  five  members,  three  of  whom 
are  appointed  oy  the  court  of  directors,  from  amongst 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  servants  of  the  company  ; 
the  fourth  is  al«o  chuvrn  in  a similar  manner,  bvit  from 
amongst  arsons  unconnected  with  the  cumi>any  ; and 
the  fliih  is  thi*  commandcr-ln-chief,  who  lakes  rank  and 
precitlence  imnuiliately  after  the  governor-general.  The 
other  preslilrm  les  have  alvt  their  governvws  and  coun- 
ci's, subordinate  to  Ihe  governor  and  council  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  ; the  presidency  of  Agra,  however, 
Comprising  the  upper  provluces  of  Bengal,  is  at  present 


administered  by  a Ifcut.-fovemor  only.  The  governor- 
general  in  council  Isrump'tent  to  make  laws  fur  the 
whole  of  British  India,  which  are  binding  upon  all  the 
courts  of  justice,  unless  annulled  by  higher  authority. 
Parliament  reserves  to  ilvelf  right  to  supersede  or  sus- 
pend all  proceedings  aiKl  actsof  the  governor-general ; and 
the  court  of  directors  has  alto  power  to  disallow  them. 
The  foregoing  remarks  do  not,  however,  in  any  way  apply 
to  ('cvlun,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  continental  lodla,  being  placed  directly  under  the 
colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  act  of  1833, 
the  salaries  of  me  principal  civk  officers  In  India  were 
fixc4l.  that  of  the  governor- general  at  84,6(i0f.  a year ; (be 
governors  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  prasldenclet, 

I I.GOOf.slhe  ordlnarr  members  of  the  head  council.  9,G0(V. 
each  ; and  the  members  of  the  other  couneUs,  6,000/.  each 
3Tcarly.  ( Part.  AcU.  Reports,  ; MtiTs  Hist.,  4^.) 

Jwtteiat  %ifcm.~Wnen,  in  171IA,  the  Marquis  Com- 
waills  undertook  his  reform  of  the  judicial  and  revenue 
systems  of  British  India,  that  teriitorr  was  in  a most  de- 
plorable state.  “ The  administration  of  justice  through  all 
Us  departments  was  most  pernicious  and  depraved  ; the 
public  revenue  levied  upon  princlplee  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  private  property ; the  people  sunk  in 
(poverty  and  wretchedness ; more  than  one  third  part  of 
the  country  a dtwert,  and  the  rest  hasteolug  to  desolation." 

( Mill,  V.  428. ) Under  the  orders  sent  to  India  In  1786, 
the  same  individuals  combined  the  business  both  of 
judicature  and  finance;  being  at  once  collectors  of  re- 
venue, judges,  aod  heads  of  the  police.  Lord  Corn- 
wnllis  endeavoured  lo  separate  these  apparently  Ineora- 
putible  offices,  and  dlstributid  them  amongst  different 
(iidivlduals.  He  gave  to  native  commissioners  power  to 
determine  civil  suits  amongst  natives  to  the  value  of  .Ml 
ru|>«*i‘i,  several  of  whom  he  establlsited  in  each  xiliak  or 
district,  giving  an  appeal  from  their  decisions  to  the 
xtUnh  C’Uirt,  held  In  the  principal  (own  of  the  district,  of 
which  one  of  the  company's  servants  was  appointed  tho 
judge.  Tlie  latter  functionary  was  assisted  oy  a revis- 
trar,  and  some  other  mcmb«-rs  from  among  the  junior 
servants  of  the  compnnr,  and  natives  duly  ouallned  to 
expound  (he  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  law.  Tnesecourts 
had  juriuiii  lion  in  cates  to  the  amount  of  l.COO  rupees. 
From  them  appeal  might  be  made  to  four  provincial  courts 
cstablisbed  at  Calcutta.  Patna,  Dacca,  and  .Moorshedabad. 
These  courts  cousBtea  of  three  judges,  chosen  from  the 
civil  department  of  the  company's  service,  a registrar, 
one  or  more  assistants  from  the  junior  European  servants 
of  the  company,  and  three  expounders  of  the  native  law 
— a carter.  iMif/li.  and  pundit.  A higher  tribunal,  that 
olSudder  lieu-amiee  /fdair/wr.was  established  at  Calcutta, 
composed  of  the  governor-general,  hit  council,  the  head 
rwwxcc,  twofm^cs,  twopwitdirs,  a registrar  and  assisianit. 
Ail  suits  of  Europeans  were  exclusively  tried  In  this 
court:  appeal  from  It  lay  only  to  (he  king  In  council,  in 
cases  ab«>vo  (he  amount  of  50,i  (X)  ni;a  cs.  Four  tribunals 
were  erected  in  the  four  provincial  courts,  for  crlmiual 
judicature,  at  which  the  judgri,  &c.  of  the  civil  tribunals 
officiated  every  month  ; tlie  pen.vl  judicature  was  ad- 
ministered in  most  of  the  rounlrj’ districts  only  twice, 
but  in  tliat  of  Calcutta  four  times  a year.  The  superior 
criminal  tribunal  was  the  Rnuomut  Adavlul.  held  at 
Calcutta,  and  constituted  almost  similarly  to  tbc  Hudder 
Z)eironiicc  Adavlut, 

But  with  ail  tidi  machinery  of  lecislation,  nothing  like  a 
code  of  laws  was  promu'gatcd.  The  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan pop.  were  governed  by  the  rules  laid  down  In  tbeir 
respective  sacred  books,  — the  bhrulcrt  and  the  Koran, 
—as  Interpreted  by  the  ever  varying  opinion*  of  the  pun- 
dits and  cauxers.  Ilic  rmirti  establivbed  nn  the  ICuroncan 
model  were  infected  with  all  that  multiplication  oftWh- 
nlral  forms,  which  forms  the  worst  feat  ureof  our  own  legal 
citde.  and  all  that  dr|.-iy  and  exp«-n>iveiirss  of  process, 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  endv  < f justice,  fcllowed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  errors  in  the  system  adopted 
were  great ; but.  rniiiideriog  the  state  in  which  Lord 
Coinwalli*  found  aflitlrs.  It  tiuiy  l,e  truly  said  that  he 
effected  a vast  deal  of  com!,  lie  was  arluated  by  Iho 
purest  and  most  bcnevnlciit  nintive*:  and  wbriy  nidca- 
vourtd  to  resj'ecl,  in  as  lar  as  iM’.s*iblc.  tbc  different  legal 
codes  of  the  various  sects  and  mitions  comprised  in  the 
. of  India. 

f late  years,  however,  a di'SjK>*ltli'n  ha*  grown  up  to 
unite  again  the  judicUL  magisu  rUI,  and  rev<  nue  atitlio- 
ritles  which  Lord  Cornwalh*  l^ad  scparaiid.  A onisU 
derablc  change  of  this  description  was  introduced  by  Sir 
T.  Monro  in  the  Madras  territories,  and  more  recently 
by  I#ord  W.  Bentim  k In  reng:d.  Revenue  and  Ju- 
dicial Selectwns  ; Axiatic  Journal,  4c.) 

VV  tthin  the  citks  of  ( alrulta,  Madras,  aod  Bombny,  and 
alto  within  the  seltleim'nts  «>f  IVrang.  .‘Niiigjiporc,  ami  Ma- 
larra,  English  civil  and  criminal  law  it  aflmiulsti  rt-d  to 
both  tiAttve*  and  Furopeant,  w ith  the  e»ri-iili«n  of  their 
own  UwB  of  Inheritance  being  preserved  to  Ihe  forn.cr. 
But  twyunil  the  liiiilt*  of  the  abuve-tiiei»tiom*d  cities,  on 
the  robtlnenl^d  India,  the  n.-illve  laws  ItavetH'i-n  mi  le 
binding  on  Europeans  as  well  at  naiives.  The  charUT  of 
C 3 
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Ifca  prorMr«.  th»t  no  nn<*  hr  rcjuon  of  hit  rMthin, 

colour,  or  pAlth,  !>'  Lll»qualiflrtl  fripfn  hnlrim^  office  midcr 
the  coinpnny,  and  that.  hencetbrtU,  there  •hall  be  do  di«> 
tlnctlon  of  blood  or  nativity.  **  I’pon  thl«  ground.” 
»ay»  Mr.  Crawfiird,  ” tho  le^tJatlre  coimril  of  IwfU, 
Hilhout  waiting  for  the  code  of  law«  which,  under  dU 
reclion  of  the  wme  (tatutc.  wa<  in  cour»e  of  pn*|>arat}<'n. 
pA«»ed  a law  «ithjertiug  Knrn|>eani  to  the  »ajnr  trilmnalt 
to  which  native!  are  cubject,  aithongh  theve  trUHinals 
a*lniini*tfr  their  own  domentic  Inw*  reipecllrely  to  Mm- 
uoot  aikl  MtihammetUn*,  are  cognisant  of  no  otberi, 
repudiate  expre*slr  the  law*  of  Kiigland,  and  an*  pre- 
•itUtl  over  hjr  native!,  or  by  unprob'siional  Kurofwan 
•errant!  of  the  K.  I.  ('ompany.  the  Or»t  of  whom  rarely 
kuow  a word  of  English  ; while  the  procecdlngl  of  the 
c«Mirt«  are  both  coitdurtiNl  in  the  native  laiiKiiagi'*,  to  the 
t-xpri**!  exrluvion  of  the  F,ngU*h  lonp*e.  'l'hi«  art.  fr<mi 
ii«  unpopular  chararti'r.  is  commonly  called  by  Euro- 
pean* 111  Ithiia.  the  ‘ Itlark  Act.’  ” 

I here  can  be  no  doubt  th.it,  under  the  act  of'l«33. 
European*  gaiiiett  great  ndrantaves  by  the  abolition 
of  the  E.  India  Company'*  mon'>)»o|y  ami  tnide,  the  ; 
ftower  to  poiVM  land,  and  the  compar.tti*el5r  ample 
del.l  which  I*  thuf  i»|>ened  to  their  enterprive.  It  Is  i 
aln>ired.  buwerer,  that,  in  *o  far  a*  re«pect<  their  right!.  , 
hbertiea.  and  laws,  they  arc  in  a less  favourable  position  , 
than  under  the  old  *y»tem.  I'mlcr  the  latter.  lihtivh 
*nh)ect«,  within  the  special  jurlvdirtlon  of  the  king's 
courts,  muld  only,  like  the  nativcv,  Ive  tried  by  their 
own  laws,  and  the.  local  government  could  enact  no  j 
new  law  for  their  government  nut  in  accordance  with  I 
the  "laws  of  the  realtn.”  Unt  by  the  new  system,  j 
the  govcmur-general  in  eoum'il  may  f*nart  any  laws  j 
whatsoercr.  that  ihall  lie  binding  on  Bruish  •uhiects,  | 
whether  the  same  lie  consonant  with  the  “Eiws  of  the  j 
realm,”  or  otherwise.  Under  the  old  law,  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  privy  council,  which  any  individual  might 
institute.  This  privilege  li  now.  however,  cut  off.  and 
under  the  modem  system,  nothing  short  of  an  art  of 
parliament  can  rr|>eal  a law  that  has  the  lanction  of 
the  Indian  authorille*.  Uiwier  the  old  lyttein.  Ilri- 
tivh'horn  subjects  in  the  pruvitirev,  that  is,  t^yond 
the  special  jurisdictions  of  the  king's  courts,  were, 
in  civil  coses,  amenable  only  to  roitrls  presided  over 
by  their  countrymen  in  the  commisvion  of  the  pence. 
I'ndcr  the  new  system,  they  ari*  amenable,  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  5.00b/.  in  value,  to  the  pettte.t  native  tribunal, 
presided  over  by  a 5fohammed.an  or  Ilioiloo, — judges 
e<tually  Ignurani  of  their  manners,  laws,  and  language, 
and.  wttn  few  exceptliHii,  viewing  their  religion  wTtli 
hatred  nr  contempt.  The  api'eal  to  the  king's  courts, 
which  was  a guarantee  for  their  own  laws,  is  taken 
away  from  tiiem  ; and  It  lies  to  the  chief  native  trl. 
bunal,— of  which  the  judges  indeed  are  Englishmen,  but 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  in  the  native  tongue. » In 
which  there  Is  no  one  te  advise  the  Judges,  and  where  an 
English  barrister  is  n<>t  even  permilted  to  plead.  Under 
the  old  lyvlem,  an  api»cai  Ur,  even  from  the  com|>etcnl 
tritmnals  of  the  king's  courts,  to  the  king  in  council ; 
under  the  new  system,  no  such  appeal  lies  from  the 
rtatlvc  tribunal,  unless  the  value  b«  above  12  times  ai 
touch  as  it  was  before  the  innovation. 

We  Ijelleve,  however,  that,  practically,  little  inconve- 
nience ha<  arisen,  or  Is  at  all  likely  to  arise,  from  most 
of  these  regulations,  Wc  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
power  given  to  the  governor-general  and  rouncil  of 
enartlog  laws  will  not  be  rashly  or  raprlciomly  ex. 
errivi'd.  How  exalted  soever,  these  fuiicllimarlrs  are 
nut  merely  responvlldo  to  parliament.  Init  to  public 
upiniim:  the  free  press,  now  established  in  India,  will 
not  fail  to  advertise  Ihcm  of  any  error  they  may  be  likely 
to  commit  t while  the  gn>wlng  attimtion  given  to  Indian  ' 
afTiirs  at  home  will  tend  tu  in.ike  them  wary  in  their 
pr«H-eedtngt.  We  are  hts  able  to  judge  of  the  exi»e- 
dlrncy  of  making  Hritish-lKirn  subject*  responsible  to 
the  n.itlve  tribunals  ; l>ut  even  this  is,  we  believe,  le«f 
objn-tionable  than  it  might  apps'ar  U<  tw. 

//'ovwiic  tt/tiem.—  The  land  tax  cnnsiitutes  the  prln- 
cipal  Muirre  of  the  revenue  of  British  India,  as  It  has 
always  done  of  all  eastern  states.  The  gt>vemnieiUs  of 
such  countries  may,  in  fart,  be  said  to  be  the  real  pro- 
prlelun  of  the  land  ; but  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  cii|. 
tiv.itors  have  a perpetual,  hereditary,  and  tranfcrable 
right  uf  occupancy,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the 
fit.are  of  the  produce  uf  the  land  ciemanded  by  the  go- 
vernment. The  value  of  this  right  of  occupancy  to  the 
rural  p<jp.  depends  on  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
they  have  l>eeii  able  to  oppose  to  the  exactions  of  arbl- 
traiy  governments.  In  Bengal  and  the  adjacent  rrovs. 
of  India,  from  the  prviuHarly  timid  character  of  the  in- 
habs  . hTkI  ti>r  optm  and  exposed  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, this  resistance  hai  been  trifiing  Indeed,  ami,  conse- 
quently, the  value  of  the  right  of  <HTupancy  in  the 
^avant.  or  (an  Arabic  word,  meanlug  sulyecl,)  has 
been  proporlumaliy  rr«iuce«l.  This,  also,  may  lie  con- 
sidered, tnou),h  with  some  modillcatlons.  as  being  nearly 
the  cofidJtiou,  lu  UiU  respect,  of  the  inbabs.  of  every  part 


of  the  great  plain  of  the  Canges,  comprising  more  than 
half  the  pop.  of  Ilimlostan.  Hut  wnere  the  country 
is  naturally  dilliculc.  the  }>cople  have  been  able  more 
effectually  to  resist  the  rnrr'iachnvciits  of  the  heaii  la^- 
lord,  nr  state,  aivd  to  retain  a valuable  share  In  the  pro- 
perty of  tile  soil.  Thtv  has  been  particularly  the  case 
along  the  ghauts,  as  in  Hevlnore.  Canara.  Malabar.  Ire. ; 
the  tnhabs.  uf  w hlch  pruvs.  not  only  Uy  claim  to  a right 
of  private  properly  in  the  soil,  but  have  been  generally 
ready  to  support  their  claim  by  force  of  arms.  There 
can  ne  no  qm-vtion.  Indeed,  that  the  same  modified  light 
of  pro|>erty  formerly  existed  every  where;  and  It  !■  In. 
deed  im|w>ssitile  that  otherwise  the  laivd  should  ever  have 
bi*cn  rerlaitnrd  from  the  wilderness.  But,  In  those  parU 
of  India  which  could  bsi'  readily  overrun  by  a military 
, force,  the  right  nf  property  in  the  soil  has  long  been  little 
I else  than  the  right  to  cultivate  one's  patcrniU  arrea  for 
' behoof  of  others,  the  > iiUivators  reserving  only  a bare 
subvi stance  for  themselves. 

Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  practice  In  Bengal  was 
to  divide  slie  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  on  the  mkitmfr 
principle,  into  equal  «harcs.  whereof  one  was  retained  by 
the  cultivator,  the  «>ther  g<»ltig  to  goTcrnrotmt  as  rent 
or  lax.  The  ofllccrs  rmplou*d  to  collect  this  revenue 
were  callM  xrititmiart ; and  in  the  course  of  time  their 
odice  seems  to  hare  liecome  hereditary.  It  mar  be  r»- 
marked  that,  in  I'ersian,  trmind.vr  and  laiulhuldor  are 
synonymous ; and  this  rtyniology,  civupled  with  the 
heretlitarv  n itiire  of  their  office,  which  brought  them 
exHusiv'clv  into  contact  with  the  ryoi,  or  occupier,  as 
w ell  os  with  the  government,  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
rriniiuUrs  were  In  reality  the  owners  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  ryots  were  their  tenants.  This,  however,  it  it 
now  admltlM  on  all  hand*,  was  an  iDcorrect  opinion. 
The  xeminilnrs  in  reality  were  taxgalherem,  and  were, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  pay  to  (he  government  arise  lemtkt 
of  tlie  prmlure  colicct’ed  from  the  n-ois,  retaining  only 
one.tcnth  as  a minivensatiou  for  their  trouble;  and,  to 
lung  as  the  ryots  (taid  (heir  fixed  ron(ribution.  they  could 
not  be  oiutei  from  tbeir  poasetsloia,  nor  be  in  anywise 
interfered  with. 

Hut  notwithstanding  what  has  now  tieen  stated,  the 
per;>ctual  or  seminJaty  setdement,  established  (>y  Lord 
('omwalli*  in  Bengal,  in  |7h1,  was  made  on  the  assump- 
tion Chat  the  scmhidari  were  the  proprietors  uf  the  soil. 
Nil  lordship.  Indeed,  was  far  from  being  personally 
tatisiicd  that  such  was  really  the  case  ; but  be  was  anxious 
tu  create  a cImss  uf  large  pniprietors,  and  to  give  them  aa 
interest  in  the  Improvement  ami  prosperity  or  the  country. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  wish  could  not  be  reaiisira 
without  destroying  the  permanent  rights  of  tli«  ryots,  for, 
imli>st  this  were  accomplished,  the  lemindars  could  not 
Interfere  in  the  management  of  their  estates.  The  in- 
trri‘?ti  of  the  xrmiiidars.  and  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  were 
plainly  Irrrconcileable ; and  it  was  obvious  that  live 
former  would  endeavour  to  rcvluce  the  latter  to  the  con- 
dition of  tenants  at  will.  But  this  necessary  consequence 
was  either  overlooked  or  inefT'ctually  provided  against. 
The  tereiivdars  became,  under  condiimn  of  their  paying 
the  assessment,  or  quit-rent,  due  to  goremmenl,  pro- 
prietors or  owners  of  the  land.  The  amount  of  the 
asseisment  was  fixed  at  the  average  of  what  It  had  been 
for  a few  years  previously,  and  It  was  declarevl  to  be 
ptn-prlMol  and  i'nraria/>/<r  at  (hat  amount.  When  a te- 
mindar  fell  into  arrear  with  government,  his  estate 
might  lie  cither  sold  or  resumed. 

That  the  avsevsment  was  at  (be  outset,  and  still  is,  too 
high,  cannot  well  be  doulitrd  ; and  it  must  ever  l>e  matter 
of  regret  that  (he  setliement  was  not  made  with  the 
ryots,  or  cultivators,  rather  than  with  the  r(*mindars; 
but,  notwithst.mding  these  and  other  defects,  the  mea- 
sure wav  on  the  whole,  a great  boon  to  India.  Until  the 
Introduction  of  the  perpetual  sysb  m into  Bengal,  the 
revenue  was  ralstrd  In  it,  as  it  continues  to  he  in  the  rest 
uf  India  down  to  the  present  day.  by  a Tariahie  as  well 
as  a most  oppressive  land-tax.  We  all  know  what  a 
pcmiciou!  influence  lithe  has  had  in  this  country;  but 
suppose  that.  Instead  of  amounting  to  10,  tithe  had 
amounted  to  50  i»er  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
soil,  it  would  have  been  an  effectual  olwtacle  to  all  im. 
ptfivcment ; and  the  country  would  now  have  been  In 
about  the  same  sratc  as  lu  the  days  of  Alfred,  or  of  WU- 
liani  the  Conqueror. 

In  Fr.xnce,  luly.  and  other  parti  of  Europe,  where  tho 
mJtufftr  system  it  Introduced,  the  landlord  seldom  or 
never  get*  half  the  produce,  unless  he  also  furnish  the 
stock  and  farming  capital,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  seed. 
But  in  India,  neither  the  goveniment  nor  the  semlndors 
do  any  thing  of  the  sort : they  merely  supply  the  land, 
which  is  usually  divided  into  very  small  portions,  mcwllr 
about  C,  and  rarely  amminting  to  24  vrrs.  A demand 
on  the  occupiers  of  such  patches  for  half  the  produce  Is 

Suite  exlravag,xnt,  and  hence  the  excessive  fwrerty  of 
ic  people,  which  is  such  a*  to  stagger  belief.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  perpetual  tystem  i*  va«tly  preferable  In  prin- 
ciple, and  also  In  its  practical  influence,  to  any  other 
revcuue  system  hitherto  established  in  India.  It  Ml 
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limiti  to  fiscal  raparitr,  and  established,  as  it  were,  a 
rampart  beyond  wnich  no  taa-tralherer  dared  to  Intrude. 
The  enormous  amount  of  the  a»ti-ssTnrnt,  and  the  rieour 
with  which  payment  was  at  first  enforced,  ruined  an 
immense  number  of  setnirHlars.  Rut  their  lands  haring 
come  into  new  and  more  rIBcient  hands,  m better  system 
of  mnnaKt-meiit  was  introduced,  and  tite  Umitatiun  of  the 
gorernment  demand  gave  a stimuliii  to  improrement 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Hindostan.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  grand  dttidtrratttm.  A Lind-tax.  that  m.ny 
Incrt-asnl  should  the  land  be  Improved.  Uall  but  certain 
to  prevind  any  such  impruvoment  Iteing  made.  This 
has  been  its  uniform  ojierattou  in  every  country  in 
the  world  tbit  has  hod  the  bad  fortune  to  be  cursed 
with  such  a <iestructlve  impost.  But  a heavy  land- 
tax,  provided  It  be  fixed  anil  unsusceptible  of  increase, 
is  no  bar  to  improvements,  unless  in  so  far  as  It  tends 
to  deprive  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  of 
the  means  of  making  them.  There  is.  in  such  a case, 
no  want  of  security,  and  the  cultivator  is  not  deterred 
from  attempting  improvements,  or  of  bringing  su|)c> 
rior  enterprise  and  industry  to  operate  on  his  estate, 
by  the  fact  that  the  tax  will,  In  consequence,  be  in- 
creasiHl. 

The  truth  of  what  is  now  stated  has  been  fully  evinced 
In  Bengal  during  the  last  20  or  30  years ; for  both  the 
pop.,  and  the  la^-reveoue  of  that  {>art  of  our  Indian 
empire  .has  greatly  Increased.  A gn*at  deal  of  waste 
land  has  liceu  cultivated,  and  various  works  have  been 
undertaken  that  would  nut  be  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
in  any  other  part  of  our  einptre  In  the  oast.  But,  with 
all  this,  there  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  in 
the  condition  uf  the  people  of  Bengal  under  our  govern- 
ment. They,  In  fact,  are  practically  excluded  l^rom,  at 
least,  all  din>ct  jiarticipation  In  the  IwnefUs  resulting 
from  the  liinllatiun  of  the  assessment.  They  have 
merely  exchanged  one  taskmaster  fur  another.  It  is 
their  lamllurds  who  have  been  the  great  gainers.  I'he 
occupiers  still.  gentTally  spisiking,  hold  uiuler  the  »ir. 
toj/tr  principle,  pa>iuK  nair  or  even  more  of  their  pro- 
duce as  rent ; so  that  their  povc-tv  is  often  extreme, 
and  their  cotwlitlun  not  Infrequently  inferior  even  to 
that  of  the  hired  labourer,  who  receives  the  miserable 
pittance  of  two  annas,  or  about  3d.,  a day  as  wages. 

It  seems,  however,  os  if  there  w ere  sitme  strange  f.italUy 
attending  the  goventroent  of  India ; and  that  the  greatest 
talents  and  the  best  intentions  should,  w hen  applii*d  to 
legislate  for  that  country,  produce  only  the  most  per- 
nicious projects.  The  iierpctual  settlement  carried  into 
effect  by  I.ord  t'omwalfis  in  Bengal  was  keenly  oppusivl 
by  Ixvrd  Teignmouth,  Colonel  Wilkes,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
Sir  T.  Monro,  and  others,  whose  opinlotis  on  such  sub- 
jects  arc  certainly  entith'd  to  very  great  respect ; and  It 
would  seem  that  the  Hoard  of  Control  became,  at  length, 
favouralile  to  their  views.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  opinion  it  was  resolnxl  to  introduce  a different  sys- 
tem, under  the  superintendence  of  Its  sealous  adroi-ate, 
Sir  I'homas  Monro,  into  the  presidency  of  Madras,  or 
Fort  St.  t^icorge.  This  new  system  has  rec''ived  the 
name  of  the  ryoitrar  settlement.  It  prt>cccds  on  the 
assumption  that  government  possesses  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  soil,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure  ; no 
middlemen  ur  semindars  are  interposed  Wtwei'n  the 
sovereign  and  the  cultivators  ; the  ryots  being  bnuight 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  collectors  apiMtlnUnl  by 
^ivernment  to  receive  iheir  rents.  It  Is  impossible, 
however,  to  enter  fully  into  the  details  of  this  system. 
'J*hcy  are  in  the  last  degree  complicatetl.  which  oi  itself 
would  bo  enough  to  show  their  Inexpediency.  The  land 
Is  taxed,  arronling  to  its  qualltr.  at  rates  varying  from 
Gd.  up  to  70s.  an  acre.  Thus,  fur  example,  if  thu  land 
were  mere  drv  J!rM,  without  artificial  irrigation,  the 
land-tax  would  be  about  3s.  an  acre.  If  It  have  a supply 
of  water  capable  of  growing  rice,  the  ta.\  rises  to  33s.,  or 
Co  nearly  H times  the  former  rent ; and  if  the  irrigated 
land  be  a garden,  or  on  orchard,  thu  tax  rises  to  40s.,  or 
above  13  times  the  tax  on  dry  land  ! lu  the  first  Instance, 
the  natural  and  Inherent  hTtility  of  the  toll  only  Is 
taxed ; In  the  second,  to  that  tax  Is  added  one  on  the 
capital  and  labour  whicii  the  peasant  or  his  ancestor  laid 
out  In  reservoirs,  canals,  trenches,  or  wells.  In  the 
third,  not  only  are  all  these  taxed,  but  there  Is  Imposed 
besides  an  excise  on  fruits,  garden-stuflfk.  and  potherbs. 
But  the  radical  vice  of  the  sritem  is  chat  the  lands  are 
not  let  for  a considerable  nuraWr  of  years,  or  for  ever. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a constant  tampering  and  inter- 
ference with  the  concerns  of  the  ryots.  It  is  enaeteil,  for 
example,  that  “at  the  end  of  each  year  the  ryot  shall  be 
at  liberty  cither  to  throw  up  a part  of  his  land,  or  to  oc- 
cupy more,  according  to  his  circurastances.’*  When, 
owing  to  bad  crops,  or  other  unforeseen  acridents,  .*t 
ryot  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  rent  or  a'sessmeut,  it  Is 
declared  that  “/Ac  rilla^e  to  vkteh  Ac  iKlongt  $kall  be 
tiabit  for  Aiws  to  the  rrl>'nl  of  10  per  cent,  un  ikt  rent  of 
the  remainme  ryoti,  but  no  more."  And  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  tensildars,  or  native  officers,  employed  in  oul- 
le^lng  the  land-rents,  or  revenue,  have  beeu  vested  with 


powers  to  act  aa  officers  of  police,  to  irp(>n«e  fines,  and 
even  to  inllicC  corporal  punishment  alromt  at  discro- 
(ton  I 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  acute  and  aide  men  should 
have  dreameti  of  e»tal>Tlshlng  a system  in  an  extt  nsive 
and  oily  lialf  clvili»ud  rmiiilry  that  every  one  must  see 
w ould  destructive  nf  the  industry  of  the  tenants,  and 
would  Iea<l  to  the  grossest  abuses,  were  nn  attempt  m.vde 
to  introduce  it  into  the  managcTm-nt  even  of  a single 
estate  in  flreat  Britain.  Mr.  Tucker,  a genthunan  who 
result'd  lung  in  India,  and  now  trccupies  a place  In  the 
company's  direction,  has  animadverted  on  this  plan  as 
fulluws  : — **  My  w ish,“  says  he,  **  is  not  to  exaggerate  ; 
but  when  I fiiiu  a system  requiring  a multiplicity  of  in- 
struments, surveyors  and  inB{>ecturs,  assessors,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary ; |M>tails.  euniums.  tehsildars.  and 
rutcherry  servants;  and  when  I read  the  description 
given  of  these  officers  by  the  im>tt  zealous  advocates  of 
(he  system,  their  pcri«xlfcal  visitations  are  pictured  in  my 
imagination  as  tlie  passage  of  a flight  of  locusts,  devour- 
ing in  their  course  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  such 
compheated  details,  the  most  select  agency  would  be 
requVed  ; w liereas  the  agency  wc  ran  command  is  of 
the  most  questionable  charaiter.  Wc  do  not  merely 
require  experience  and  honesty  to  execute  one  great 
undertaking;  the  work  is  ever  beginning  and  never 
ending,  and  calls  for  a perennial  stream  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity.  Anu  can  It  be  diiutKed  that  the 
people  are  oppressed  and  plundered  by  tht'se  multiform 
agrntv  ? The  principle  of  tlie  settienieiit  Is  to  take  one 
third  of  the  gross  produce  on  m count  of  govonim''nt ; 
and,  ill  order  lo  render  tlie  avsessmeiit  moderate,  Sir  T. 
.Monro  propos4'<l  to  grant  a considerable  deduction  from 
the  rates  dedudble  from  the  survey  reports.  But.  If  It 
Im?  mutlerate,  how  do«'S  it  hapjien  that  the  people  con- 
tinue In  (he  same  uniform  cunduiun«)f  labouring  pcasants'f 
Why  do  not  the  same  changes  take  )>lacc  here  as  in  other 
rninmuoities  ? One  man  is  Industrious,  ecoimniiral,  pru* 
dent,  or  fortunate  : another  is  idle,  wasteful.  Improvi- 
dent, or  uidtickv.  In  thu  ordinary  course  of  things,  ono 
sliould  rise  and  the  other  fall:  tlie  former  should,  by 
degrei'B,  absorb  thu  possessions  of  the  Utter  ; should  be- 
conic  rich  widle  his  neighbour  remained  poor : gradationa 
ill  society  should  take  pbice  ; and,  in  the  course  of  Ume, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  si-o  the  landlord,  the  yeo- 
man, and  tlie  labourer.  And  what  prevents  this  natural 
progresstem?  I should  answer,  the  ig^Vcvs  qf  goeens- 
tftrni.  Thu  fruits  of  industry  are  nipt  in  the  bud.  If 
one  man  produce  more  than  his  fellows,  there  is  a public 
servant  at  hand  ready  to  match  the  superfluity.  And 
wherefore,  then,  should  the  husbaudinao  toll,  a 
stranger  may  reap  the  produce  ? 

“ 'i  iierc  are  two  other  circumstance*  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  tills  uniform  condition.  The  lyots  have  no 
fixed  pns««'8vtim  ; they  arc  liolilc  to  be  moved  from  field 
to  field : iliif  tiioy  sometimes  do  of  (heir  own  accord, 
for  the  purpose  oi  obtaining  land,  supposed  to  tie  more 
lightly  assessed  ; at  other  times,  the  land  Is  assigned  by 
lot.  w ith  a view  to  a more  ei|ual  and  imiMrtial  dlstrt- 
biiiion  of  (he  good  and  the  bad,  among  the  different 
cultivators.  But  these  revolutions  tend  to  destroy  all 
local  attM'hnicnU,  and  are  evidently  calculated  to  take 
away  «me  great  incentive  to  exertion. 

“ The  other  Icrelling  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ride,  which  ri'qulrcs  tliat  the  ryot  shall  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  his  neighbour  to  the  extent  of  JO  per 
cent. ; that  is  to  the  extent,  probably,  of  bis  whole  sur- 
plus earnings.  Of  what  avail  is  It  that  the  hustvandman 
be  dillgcat,  skilful,  and  sureessful.  If  he  is  to  be  mulcted 
fur  hit  neighbour's  negligence  ur  misfortune 't  A.  must 
pay  the  debt  of  U.  If  a village  be  prosperous  It  maltcrs 
little,  for  Uio  next  village  may  have  been  exposed  to 
some  calamity;  and  from  the  abund.vnce  of  the  one  we 
exact  wherewithal  to  supply  the  dcbciuitcy  of  the  other. 
Is  it  p<>ssible  to  fancy  a system  better  calculated  to  ^ftle 
the  efforts  uf  the  individual,  to  repress  Industry,  to  extin- 
guish liope,  and  to  reduce  all  to  one  common  state  of 
universal  paui>erlsm.’'  {Keview  qy  the  Fmonciai  I'o- 
ticn  of  the  A.  /.  Company,  p.  134.) 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
long  period  of  tranquillity  that  the  Madras  ternioric* 
have  enjoyed,  the  land  revenue,  instead  of  Increasing, 
as  It  should  have  done  under  any  reasonable  system, 
has  been  progressively  declining.  The  organfsatiun 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  ryotwar  system  is,  iu 
truth,  the  most  discreditable  fact  connected  with  the 
Idstory  of  British  India.  The  assessment  of  the  land 
revenue  in  Madras  Is,  In  every  respect,  quite  as  objec- 
tionable as  the  assessment  esUwUthcd  by  Mehtmet  Alt, 
In  Fgypt  fSc<*  Vnl.  I.  p.  74?.);  and  it  Would  sei'm,  in- 
deed. that  the  pneha  had  had  the  land  revenue  rode  uf 
(he  Misdros  I'resldrney  before  him  when  he  framed  hU 
rode:  If  there  be  any  substantial  difference  between  the 
two,  that  of  the  paefi.'*,  arbitrary  and  oppressive  though 
it  b*-.  is  emiii*^!  to  thepr«-ferrnce. 

We  have  already  slated  enough  to  show  that  a variable 
land-tax  is,  In  all  case*,  mo«(  injurious  to  a country.  It 
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ll  underftoo«l  to  hare  been  adojitiHl  l>y  the  authorlHe#  In 
India  and  F.niti.'uul,  in  the  rxptvUh'in  of  rnobliitK  the 
^rerntncnt  to  p-irtii't{jate  in  the  advantoxet  rc*uithi|Z 
from  the  linprovemenl  of  the  old  landi,  and  from  the 
bringing  of  new  or  watte  land  into  cultivation.  But  it  it 
rlnar.  at  well  from  the  rx|icrienrp  of  Madrai  ittelf  at  uf 
all  other  countric*  In  mbirh  it  hot  been  tried,  that  aeon- 
tinuallf  varying  Umd-taa  It  on  intuperable  barrier  to  all 
impnivemoiit  ; and  that  It  it,  in  fact,  a powerful  cauto, 
not  of  odvanceinent.  but  of  poverty  and  barboriira.  But 
the  power  of  periodii-ally  reriting  the  attettment  rolglit 
be  retained  without  perpetually  tom^iering  with  the  occu* 
pirn.  The  only  effeet  of  thii  it  to  (uiralyte  induttry,  to 
make  thote  who  ore  not  p«>jr  counterfeit  poverty,  oud  to 
hiuder  any  outlay  of  capital  on  the  land.  To  obviate 
the»e  ditattrout  contoquencet.  the  proper  plan  would  be 
Co  attt.'tt  the  occupiers  at  a reason.vble  rate,  and  to  moke 
the  otveument  invariable  for  a pen  >d  of  at  least  forty 
or  fitly  year*.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  give 
the  ryots  that  tecurity  of  which  (hey  are  now  wholly 
deetitutc  t and  would,  wp  are  bu!d  to  tay,  do  ten  limct 
more  to  improve  the  Presidency  than  all  the  other  mc>a> 
■ures  it  i«  potsible  to  adopt,  tare  that  of  making  the 
ottestinent  perpetual.  This  plan  it.  In  fact,  beginning 
to  be  tritHl  in  tome  ports  of  India ; and  it  bos,  we  arc 
assured,  betm  otiendra  with  the  b>^st  result*. 

The  land  revenue  in  mott  parts  of  British  India  is  ai- 
tetted  under  one  or  other  of  the  system*  now  described  ; 
but  In  tome  partt  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  in  the  rivled 
dittricti  on  the  Serbu  Ida,  and  in  the  greater  numbf*r  of 
the  native  statot.  a ditferent  plan  is  adopted,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  vUtagt  tytO  m.  This  lystcm. 
Chotigh  defective  in  many  resps'Cls,  is  incomparably  su- 
perior to  thcryotwar  tystem.  and.  in  some  polnti.  Is  even 
preferable  to  the  perpetual  system.  It  is  a settlement 
made  between  the  government  and  the  cultivaiurt, 
through  the  medium  of  the  native  village  ofBccrt.  who 
apportion  the  assessment  without  any  direct  Interference 
cm  the  part  of  the  government  functionarlci.  (See  art. 
Bombay  PaastoiNcv,  for  a short  notko  of  this  system  of 
Bstesiment.  > It  it  difficult  to  slate  the  proportion  of  the 

troduce  of  a village  paid  to  government.  The  authorilies 
now  little  of  the  nrecite  property  of  any  of  the  proprie- 
tors : U Is  not  the  interest  or  the  wish  or  the  village  that 
they  should  ; and.  If  any  member  of  the  cummunliv  fail  to 
pay  his  share,  that  is  a matter  for  the  village  at  Large  to 
settle,  and  they  usually  come  forward  and  pay  It  fur  him. 
These,  however,  are  private  arrongemeiiu  ; and  the  mo- 
cmddim,  or  headman,  through  whom  the  government 
setlkM  with  the  cultivators,  has  no  ^wer  from  guvorn- 
meut  to  enforce  the  assessment  on  the  particuW  de- 
faulter. The  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  villager  U settled  by 
tlie  villoMrs  amongst  themselves ; the  total  assessment 
being  osculated  ^ev  inqulrv  Into  the  property  of  the 
village—  what  It  has  paid  and  what  It  can  pay  — regular  < 
surveys  of  the  village  boundaries,  and  of  its  laii  Is, 
having  becQ  prevloiuly  made  by  government.  The 
SMonaZdi'm  or  (headman)  is  eb'Cted  by  the  vit- 

lagers  i and,  if  the  latter  become  diisailsfied  with  him. 
they  turn  him  out  of  office.  This  system  may  have,  and 
doubtless  has,  Its  disadvantages  r tiic  potails  may.  from 
various  motives,  unequally  assets  the  villagers  ; and  the 
tendency  to  cultivate  waste  lands  alll  nut  be  so  strong 
os  under  the  perpetual  settlement ; but  the  latter  effect 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  under  this  than 
under  the  ryotwor  system;  n>r  does  the  vilUge  system 
Involve  the  same  Inquisitorial  acts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
metit.  If  the  amount  of  the  tnx  charge'!  on  a village 
under  this  system  were  not  too  high,  aiid  If  the  amount, 
when  once  fixed,  were  made  fH’rj'etual  or  Invariable,  for 
a period  of  at  least  40  or  fKl  years,  it  would  probably  be 
os  good  a plan  as  could  be  devised  fur  the  osscssmeut  of 
the  land-tax. 

We  mar.  in  this  place,  compar**  the  respective  result* 
which  hare  foUowe<)  under  the  different  revenue  systems, 
but  especially  where  the  pennanent  and  ryotwar  sys- 
t<-m*  of  taxation  have  been  established.  In  I7H3-IM,  the 
total  gross  revenue  of  tiiu  four  provinces  of  UongHl. 
B.ihnr.  Orissa,  and  Hcnarci.  was  4.1  W,''-t*d.,  of  wtiich 
comisted  of  land-tax.  only  being, 

however,  actually  Cfdlect'd.  In  IM7-Vv.  the  total  gross 
ren-ouo  ajuuuiiletl  to  H.Hi‘i.723/.,  or  to  more  than  duublc 
Its  amount  in  17b3-l>4.  'i'be  lan-l-ux  in  1837-3fi  amounted 
to  3,377, IHCy..  which  wav  almost  all  coIlect''d.  The  pro- 
doce  of  the  other  branches  of  revenue  anjounteo,  in 
Kt7^TM,  to  no  lt*vs  than  being  nearly ^er  times 

the  produce  In  i7‘3^-y3,  when  the  pcr;>etual  settlement 
w as  organised  1 It  should  also  be  oIjserviHl.  that  Bengal, 
wiilch.  lull  a short  time  previously  to  1793.  had  been 
the  theatre  of  a most  frightful  famine,  ha*  not  sinee 
been  atflictetl  with  even  a year  of  remarkable  scarcity  ; 
vvbile  b-dh  famines  and  trardttei  have  been  frequent 
In  every  otiier  part  of  mir  dominions  In  Ilindostan. 
In  1793,  the  highest  ostim.vte  of  the  jwp.  of  these  provs., 
cxclasive  of  Benares,  was  1^4.0011, nOO ; in  Iti'iS  it  had  risen 
to  37,3<k),000,  or  increased  by  mure  than  a half  in  33 
years. 


In  the  Madras  pretl'lenry,  the  lemf-tAX.  in  IWfi-A, 
amounted  to  . 1, 46'>.'<77/. : m 1''I4-1& to  3.  t ib,l!t3/. ; and  fu 
It4-t7*3'«  to  only  3.t4'*.7'*lf.  ! laung  a ihv-hac  of  3‘J)  .U0n/. 
a year  ; whereat  the  laiul-lax  in  Ih-ngal  during  (h«  mum 
period  hail  jncreasi-d  more  llian  hod  a niillion  ! But  how 
could  it  be  ollierwise  y lit  .M.ulros.  the  tax,  Iw-sides  being 
assessed  in  the  worst  possible  manner.  Is  oppressively 
high;  Indeed,  the  land-tax  i>oid  by  that  Presidency  is 
aim  >st  equal  to  lh.d  n.vld  by  the  for  richer  and  w^tnier 
cuuntry  of  B<'n<.il,  Baiur.  tirissa,  ojkI  Benares,  with 
more  than  douide  Its  |>opuUtl'm  ! The  other  taxet  in 
Madras  are  :diu  more  oncfoiu  than  In  Bengal;  and 
several,  such  a*  a monopuiv  of  tobacco,  a tax  on  fruit 
tre'.'S,  on  cow-dung  used  as  ^ue),  and  ou  an*  and  profes- 
■ioni,  ore  unknowtt  in  the  latter.  But  nuiwichsUndtiig. 
whde  in  Beogol  the  land-tax  amounts  to  li:tie  more  than 
a third,  it  omuuuts  in  M.t<tras  to  fully  thrce-tuurtlisof  Um 
total  revenue  of  the  Presldetvcy. 

In  the  U)i{>er  provs.  of  HtMigal,  now  forming  tli«  go- 
vernment of  .^gra.  where  t»>th  the  ryotwar  and  village 
systems  previol,  ami  where  the  pop.  is  estimated  to 
atxmt  iH.'mn.OiH),  or  nut  quite  hah  tnAt  oi  (he  4 provs.  of 
Beiigi!.  HAlusr,  Ort**a,  and  Ih-rwros,  the  ioiiu-tax,  in 
lMd-7,  W.VS  3,l<v3.tiiU  : in  I'flI-U  it  was  raised  to 
3.•st>^.4Hi/.  ; in  ixj  to  3.  -61,933/  ; and  In  lN-ii*.9Q  to 
3.76''>.-'9jry.  In  tiic  short  si>ace  ot  Ti  years,  the  lax  h^ 
therefore  b»'eii  augmented  by  /Ac  nsonmuus  sum  uf 
l,<Vf't3,i.v»f.  But  tins  augiiit'ntation  proved  to  haw  bei-u 
a great  d-^al  too  rapid  ; for  lu  the  laitd-Usx  re*- 

Itu'd  in  the  upper  provs  sank  to  3,399.0/4/.,  at  lire  some 
time  that  the  otlier  limiuhei  of  revenue  amouotod  to 
only  79tj,967/.,  making  the  land-tax  til  parts  in  Ilk)  of  the 
whole  revenue.  Tw-r>  yt'«rs  aUerwards  a dreadfijl  famine 
broke  out  In  the  .Agra  pn>?«.  ; and  not  only  was  lmi«  or 
no  revenue  roMeet^,  wt  the  tax-ret'clvers  hod  to  dole 
out  relief  to  the  tax-payers.  In  the  Bumbay  presidency, 
where  tliirtuotmg  assessments  prevail,  tiie  land-tax.  in 
l*U7-38.  amounted  to  I.7'i7,7l7/.,  collected  at  an  expens* 
of  294,717/..  or  about  i-^kh  Mrtof  U*  gross  produce.  I'h* 
griMS  amount  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Bombay 
revenue  amouutcd,  during  the  same  year,  to  only 
3'9.1ly/. 

These  statements  conclusively  demonatrale  the  vast 
sup<>rinrity  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  not  merely  oa 
rc*{x.vii  the  prot|)«rity  uf  the  cuuntry  and  the  lohobs., 
but  also  os  a fiiiancial  cngiive.  Had  the  perpetual  setUo> 
ment  been  odopte.i  in  Madras  when  it  was  adopted  in 
Bengal,  we  vent. ire  to  sty  that  the  revenue  of  tbeionner, 
insti-’ul  of  rcmali  iiig  stattuiiary,  or  retrograding,  would 
have  odvanciil  quite  as  ratihlly  as  in  the  l^ler,  while  the 
pup.  ami  wriilth  ul  the  Presidency  would  have  been  pro- 
poriionoll)  incrroscd. 

Betides  the  lands  stibject  to  the  foregotug  systems  of 
aucssment,  a considerobie  extent  of  land  la  India  is  held 
rt-nt-freo.  Throughout  Hindustan,  and  Indeed,  we  be. 
|)eve,  throughout  .A^ia,  Cnina  perhaps  excepted,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land-tax  is  assigned  to  a great 
vark*ty  of  parties,  and  for  various  purposes.  Lands  navu 
be^n  given  to  putiMr  officers  os  the  reward  of  their  scr. 
vices  ; to  men  of  IcarninK  ; to  the  favourite*  of  sorereignt  ; 
fur  the  inalntcnatu-i-  of  civil  and  military  imblic  establish- 
ments ; and  for  the  endowment  of  ctiartlable,  educo- 
tional.  and  religious  institutions.  The  grant*,  especially 
those  for  the  use  uf  lein|>li't,  mosque*,  ami  tlirlncs , were 
In  ifcrpetuity  ; and  o'her*  became  so  through  tlie  usage 
of  India.  Inscriptions  on  stone  .utd  brass,  louiid  in  most 
parts  of  India,  atte't  the  antii|uiiy  of  tliese  grants.  One 
of  tliem  U suppos<-d  to  be  nearly  coevoi  with  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  hundreds  arc  of  datoa 
antecedent  to  the  Norman  invasion,  (/itiaf.  Jfrsrarct^'S, 
1. ; 7 runs,  tf  Ike  lu>yal  Anat.  Soc.,  passsm.)  The  extent 
of  these  frw  tenure  l.uidi  tlirouj*h  >ut  liulia  Is  very  great. 
In  the  o-dsd  lerrlt«iry  under  tJie  .Madras  presidency, 
comprising  an  area  of  'sn.iHiu  *q.  m . ihi-y  amount,  a*  esti- 
mated by  Sir  T.  Mt>nn>.  to  one  fifth  jarl  of  the  entire 
surface.  In  the  N W.  provs.  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
(now  .\fjra).  cmbrn«*ing  an  *re»  of  W.O'Sl  *q.  m..  the  free 
tenure  lands  were  crtameil  br  the  Biitlsh  commission- 
<<n  to  amount  to4t.V51.77hbegahs.the  land-tax  oi  which. 
If  assessed  in  the  usual  manner,  would  have  amounted  to 
1.2ii>,txju/.  From  an  Imiuiry  made  In  1777,  it  apt>carcd 
that  the  renl-frtx*  i.tnds  in  Bengal  Proper  amounted  to 

H. .S7.'i,942  l>e,T*hs,  or  ?.lt'i4..V>4  acres,  wlikh  wotild  have 
yielded  a tax  of  l.l'S6.390/.  a year.  It  1*  deserving  of 
notl'C,  that  the  rent-free  lands  under  the  Agra  presl- 
deney  were  at  Ihe  very  threshold,  a*  it  were,  of  the  Mo- 
hanimed.tn  power  ; .amt  the  territory  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded was  lathe  possession  of  the  Mohamme<ians  for  sis 
centuries.  But,  notwithstanding  their  bigotry  and  det- 
|K>tl>in,  they  respected  the  free  tenure*.  They  also,  much 
to  their  honour.  re*j»ect«l  them  In  a singuUr  degree  in 
Bcn^ral.  where  most  of  Ibcm  ha«t  originally  consisted  of 
lra<  ts  of  waste  or  wild  Und,  reclaimed  by  the  labmir  and 
capital  of  Ihe  granteet,  or  their  heirs  and  succcssori. 

I. ord  Cnriiwolhs.  and  the  Indian  cvmneil  of  his  day,  con- 
tinned  the  poave*»iun  of  the  rcnt-lrtv  lands  to  their 
holders,  on  tlie  same  pcr|ictaal  tenure  as  the  taxi'd 
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lands;  and  It  «Ai  fnactM!  th*t  tho<ethA(  hrlii  uixU'ra  free  i iuikm  nf  a solrmn  enfacement,  wo  do  not  bcllere  that 
tenure  prior  tn  I7<i&  should  remain  imtAxed  for  e%er."  | there  It  anv  real  fuund.aK)n  f'>r  the  statement. 

It  Imt  tM^cn  said  that  the  present  liidifin  irovcrnmeiit  hat  The  oilier  pruuip.d  Mmrcet  <<f  the  publir  rereniie  are 
manifutted  a strong  dikpotUiuii  to  seise  upon  the  rent-  | the  sea  and  frontier  ciutoms,  the  salt  and  opium  mono- 
free  lands,  or  to  subject  them  to  a system  of  taxation;  , poltes,  Ac. 
butt  > pnxeeding  of  this  sort  would  be  a dagraut  vio-  > 
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We  subjoin  the  following  statement  with  respect  tn  the  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal : — 

Account  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  In  IH40-41, 1841-42,  1842-43,  and  l843-i4. 
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The  toUl  of  India,  In  India,  on  the  30th  of  April,  | Tkt  armp  malnUfocd  in  British  India  coniUted.  In 
ItCW.  amounted  to  30,341),‘t93/.,  booriog  an  Interest  of  I IS37,  of  the  following  eflectire  force,  in  British,  native, 
a year.  I and  contingent  native  troops  : — 
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The  evpenM*  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  according  to 
Teports  laid  before  parliament  in  18-lb,  was  as  follows : — 
/.  I K 

Enainm  Corps  - S.t.srt  • Ms-llrsl  SisIT  • • I.W.IIM 

Art-I’erjr  • - riorw-.T*  - . 7I.MI 

r.iTilfy  . . <-.Nnm.>arUt  . - «M.W 

Inrantrr  • • guiMlltn  - • 

Stsir  • - . 4S|,4l«  . 

ToUl  . - 9,5:5,9.55 

It  may  be  ohserred,  br  the  way,  th.tt  this  sum  of 
9-.174.n0W.  U tnorcthajt  ootrhJe  the  sum  annuallr  ex- 
p'lidotl  on  the  Brussian  armr  ! Cnnaiilrrable  additions 
nave  been  made  witliin  tlie  lost  half  dozen  years  to  the 
military  force  in  India. 

Karh  preshtency  h.vs  Its  separate  army,  mmmander- 
In-chlef,  staff,  Ac.;  but  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
supreme  goviTiiment  lias  a giMieral  authority  over  the 
armies  of  all  the  presldimcies.  Among  the  native  troops, 
calk*'!  Sepegt  (es4|uin*s),  there  it  acompk-te  hitermiatiire 
of  tribes,  castes,  ami  cri*eils ; tml  the  inf.intry  consists 
chiefly  of  Himtnos  and  the  cavalry  of  Mohammedans. 
The  Hindoo  soldiers  of  the  Hengal  army  are  mostly  of 
high  caste,  more  than  2b.fi00  l>clng  Brahmins.  The  sol. 
di«*rs  of  the  Madras  army  are  |iriiirlpaMy  Kajponts,  and 
are  reckoned  the  mo«i  |>ersevering,  hardy  warriors  ; Iwit 
they  observe  their  religious  customs  so  strictly,  that  the 
least  deviation  (Vom  tlii*in  might  have  a d.inge'miis  effect 
on  their  discipline.  The  Botnbay  soldiers  are  the  most 
easily  disciplirtt-d,  being  generally  of  the  tower  castes. 
The  troops  arc  not  rats«l  by  any  forced  levy  or  con- 
scription; military  service  In  India  is  quite  voluntary, 
and  It  so  f»>pular  that  each  regiment  has  a numl>er  of 
sii|»rrnuinrrarics  rea«Iy  Id  take  the  place  of  such  soldiers 
as  die  nr  leave.  The  men  are  aell  paid,  diHhod,  and 
fed.  The  corporal  imnishmrnt  of  IlindiHis  Is  not  al- 
Inwi-dj  Imprisonment  being,  in  the  Indian,  as  in  the 
French,  army,  the  prirp  ital  engine  by  which  discipline  is 
kept  up.  In  the  fortner,  however,  ttie  disgrace  attending 
dismissal  from  the  service,  which  is  acutely  felt  by  the 
native  soldiers,  tend*  powerfully  to  preserve  discipline 
and  ot>rdienre.  Kach  company  has  an  Knglish  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  ensign,  as  well  as  a native  captain, 
lirutenaut,  and  ensign.  The  latter,  howerer,  are  under 
the  command  of  the  British  otn<-en  ; so  that,  with  the 
title  and  uniform  of  officers,  they  are,  properly  i|>eaking, 
only  sutialtems  or  non-rnmmts«iono<l  officers.  The  in. 
dlan  army,  when  not  In  the  field,  is  In  camp  the  whole 
year  through,  a system  which  has  contributed.  In  no 
small  degree,  to  bring  it  to  Its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

A gofnl  deal  of  cotiflirtliig  evidence  sias  giveu  bemre 
the  parUamriuary  roinmlttees  in  Ih33  and  18.1.1.  ns  to  the 
real  stale  of  the  Tmlinn  army,  and  the  degree  of  depend- 
t*nce  to  be  placed  on  it.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to 
be  su|)erior,  in  respect  of  discipline  and  organls-alion,  to 
any  native  army  ever  previously  embodied  In  India  ; and 
so  long  at  its  discipline  and  efficiency  are  maintained 
iinimtMireii.  it  Is  no  doulK  fully  adequate  to  provide  for 
the  tranquillity  of  India,  and  its  defence  ngainst  Asiatic 
invaders.  But  the  Sepoys  arc  decidedly  inferior  ^th  In 
physical  strength  and  menul  energy  to  Kuropeans:  and 
such  Itetng  the  rase,  we  cannot  help,  how  rehiclanclv 
soever,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that 
the  Indian  army  could  not  make  any  effectual  npitotUion 
to  any  thing  like  a correstmnding  force  of  French,  Rus- 
sian, or  other  Kurotnuin  troops. 

The  Indian  navy  consists  only  of  one  frigate,  4 Ift-gun 
brigs,  fl  10-gun  corvettes  and  brigs,  a arnu*d  itcamers, 
and  some  other  vessels : It  is  manned  by  alxnit  bhO  Hti> 
tvipean  seamtm.  and  from  .WO  to  700  natives,  under  about 
140  British  officers:  it  is  attached  to  the  Bombay  pre- 
sidency, which  see. 

Commt-rer.-^  tnifrntil  Trade.  — Thrnughout  the  whole 
of  the  Immense  lutin  of  the  Ganges  there  is  an  exten- 
sive Inland  navigation ; and  this,  also.  Is  the  case  in  (he 
Talleys  of  the  larger  rivers  In  the  S. ; btU  civwhere  the 
Inlaod  trade  is  greatly  iru|K;de<l  by  the  want  of  roads, 


; and  the  Imperfect  means  of  conveyance.  With  the  ex- 
] crptlon  of  a few  military  rtvads,  mailc  by  the  Knglish. 
I none  fit  for  carriages  have  b*>ei>  constructed  in  any  part 
j of  the  country ; what  are  called  high  roads  being,  in 
fact,  little  bi'ttcr  than  broad  and  Iwd  pathways,  on  which 
goods  to  a small  extent  are  conveyed  In  carts,  or,  rather 
very  rude  cars,  drawn  by  a pair  or  more  of  oxen.  Many 
kinds  of  goods  are  carried  by  pack-bullnckt ; on  the 
N.W.  frontiers  of  Hindostan,  camels  and  horses  are 
useii ; in  the  N.,  small  horses,  and  even  goats  and  sheep 
are  employed  : but  In  most  of  the  mountainous  parts  uf 
: Hindostan  porters  arc  the  chief  bearers  of  merchandise. 

j The  fliargc  for  conveying  goods  by  land  Is  estimated  at 
■ anaverage  of  lOOm,  at  bfii.  per  ton,  being  about  28  time* 

1 as  m;ich  as  the  conTcyance  of  the  same  weight  of  gocxls 
for  loom,  on  the  Gauges;  and  equal  to  more  than 
j half  their  freight  by  sea  from  Calcutta  to  London  I It 
( may  hence  Iw  easily  conceived,  that  the  internal  trade 
1 of  the  country  Is  confined  i)rlncipally  to  the  oecessariea 
pf  life. 


Com.  cotton,  oleaginous  plants,  and  sugar  are  the 
, most  imp«irtaiit  objects  of  Inland  commerce.  The  chief 
■ trade  In  rice  takes  place  within  the  tract  of  the  inun- 
datlon  of  the  Ganges : N,  of  lat.  2.V>,  it  is  superseded  by 
that  of  wheal  and  barley.  Colton  is  grown  in  every  laiG 
I lude  in  India ; and  Is  not.  therefore,  an  article  or  very 
extensive  imcrnal  commerce.  Indian  cotton  Is,  speak- 
I lug  generalhr.  coarse,  dirty,  and  short  In  the  staple  ; and 
^ Is  very  Inferior  to  most  other  kinds  brought  to  the  mar- 
, kelB  of  Kurnj>e.  But  It  is  believed  that  this  it  not  owing 
j »o  much  to  any  natural  lnca|»ac!ty  on  the  part  of  India  to 
I produce  good  cotton,  at  to  the  want  of  rare  in  selecting 
I the  teed,  aiul  in  the  culture  of  the  plant.  In  these  rcspectal 
tw,  some  very  material  improvements  have  been  effi^ct^ 
of  late  years  ; and  a gootl  deal  of  the  cotton  brought  from 
India  Is  now  greatly  superior  to  what  It  nat  a few  years 
ago.  But  It  is  stilt  EusccjHihle  of  much  Improvemeul.  It 
hasl>cencsilmale«l  that  cotton  fabrict.of  the  value  of  about 

20,r>CO.nAlf.  a ye-xr.  are  made  by  the  pop.  Af  British  India, 
or  of  the  value  of  34,ft0M,0f/W.  Including  the  tribuUry 
states.  Cotton  goods  ftom  Great  HritaTn  are  now  Im- 
ported to  the  v.xjtie  of  about  S fptKl.noOf.  a year,  or  about 
•;*7lh  Mrt  of  the  native  man«ifacture.  The  real  falling 
off  in  the  ammint  of  the  Indian  manufacture,  in  consc- 
, quence  of  the  import  of  British  cottons,  does  not,  however 
[amount  to  a million  sterling  a year;  for  we  consume 
more  than  SOh.dOtg.  worth  of  their  erdton  wool,  and  dis- 
pose ofamllllon’i  worth  of  their  fabrics  In  China.  Those 
i statements  sufficiently  evmce  the  fallacy  of  the  oftrn-ro. 

I poated  complaints  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  cotton 
. manufacture  of  India  by  the  importation  of  English 
I goods;  and  It  is  ncrdicss  to  add  that,  though  the  latter 
[ were  Imiiortixi  to  a much  greater  extent,  the  dreum- 
^ staow  would  be  an  advaut..pe.  not  an  Injury,  to  India  ; 

J for  they  would  not  be  hrp.)rte<l  were  they  not  cheaper 
1 and,  consequently,  more  easily  atlalnal»Ie  than  their 
J own  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  (For  an 
amount  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  tuin  of 
the  manufacture  of  tine  muslins  in  Dacca,  tee  Vol.  I 
COT*.  ’ 

Sugar  is  a principal  article  of  Internal  culture  and 
trade.  It  is  principally  raised  In  the  great  plain  of  the 
Ganges.  The  average  annual  rnnsumptiun  of  sugar  in 
HindntUti  has  been  estimated  at  tvetwceo  I libs,  and  12lbe. 
a head,  which,  for  the  British  and  Iributary  states,  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  tkW.fiiO  tons  ; but  we  believe  that 
this  is  a most  exaggerated  estimate,  and  that  half  the 
quantity  would  be  much  nearer  the  mark,  though  pro- 
bably still  in  excess.  The  average  consumption  of  sale 
IS  estimated  at  IMbs.  per  head,  or  tipwards  of  S77,r<l0 
tons  annually,  which,  at  8/.  a ton,  including  the  tax. 

amount  of  between  7 and  8 millions  ster- 
A"  * *rilcle  is  every  where  paid  for  chiefly  in  com. 
1 he  other  staples  of  the  Inland  trade  are  ioiligo,  opium, 
silk,  tobacco,  nitre,  oil-skins,  drugs,  hides,  lime,  timber. 
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fte.  The  Malotwr  coa»t  h«s  aome  products  pfculUr  to 
ilaeir,  as  trak  imd  aandol  woods.  Idack  pepprr.  and  car- 
damoms. With  these,  and  diffbrent  metals,  arr^a  nuts, 
ami  apices  ohtalne<l  from  other  countries,  woollen  and 
cotton  and  various  manufactures  ami  products  of 

Kurope  and  China,  the  corn,  cotton,  «a(tnr,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  inUnd  trade  are  paid  for  on  that  coast.  But 
there  is  no  rvtrtisive  or  well-orpanisod  system  of  inland  ! 
trade  inlndla.  Tliedifferent  partsofthecountry are.in  this  ’ 
rrsi>ect.  separate  and  unconneete«l,  “ The  merchants  of  j 
the  upper  provs..”  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  •*  know  nothing  of  i 
the  trade  of  the  lower  provs. ; the  roerfliantsof  the  lower 
provs.  know  nothing  of  whal  is  passinc  above  Mirxa- 

KK)r  1 and  the  maritime  trade  is  a branch  separate  from 
>th.*'  ThU  is  a consequence,  partly  of  trie  want  of 
g<K>J  roads  and  other  easy  m<xles  of  rommumcation,  but 
more,  iierhapi,  of  the  internal  duties  Laid  on  the  transit 
of  gooos  from  one  part  of  the  countrrto  another.  ‘I'hese, 
liowever,  have  recently  been  abtdisned  in  Bengal  ; and 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  measure  « ill  be  of  signal 
advantage  to  that  province,  and  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  lx>oiif  cofiforred  upon  it  hy  the  Kngllsh. 

“ In  India,  as  uiHiermost  unrlvil'i*ed  gt)veminenf*,the 
transit  of  goods  within  the  couutrv  was  made  subject  to  ' 
duties  ; and  uvMin  alt  the  rcnids  ami  uarlgatde  rivers  toll-  j 
houses  or  cusiom-houses  {cJn*Argt)  wen-  erectfui.  which 
hwl  ^wer  of  stopping  the  go«>*is  till  the  duties  were  ^ 
levied.  By  the  rude  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  go-  I 
vernment.  these  custom-houses  were  eaceedingty  muTti- 
piled  ; and,  in  long  carriage,  the  lnconvpni*Tice  of  nu- 
merous stopftages  and  pavmenu  was  very  severe.  As  in 
all  other  dc|urtments  nr  the  government,  lo  in  this, 
there  was  nothing  regular  ami  fixed.  *l'he  duties  varied 
at  diflerent  times  and  diRerent  places ; and  a wide 
avenue  was  always  o}>en  lo  the  extortion  of  the  col- 
lectors. 'l*he  internal  trade  of  the  country  was.  by  these 
causes,  subject  to  ruinous  obstructions."  (iliU,  bwk  It. 
cap. 5.) 

The  pernicious  consenuences  resulting  from  this  state 
of  things  early  engaged  tnc  company's  allentlon  ; though, 
at  first,  their  efforts  were  direvtetl  rathi-r  to  obtain  an 
exemption  from  the  transit  duties  In  favour  of  their  own 
trade  than  to  effect  their  abtilition.  In  l7Ha.  however. 
I-ord  Cumwaills,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  pernicious 
inrtuenre,  adcipti^  the  judicious  and  decisive  measure  of 
abolishing  the  duties.  But.  unoecounlable  as  It  may 
seem,  they  were  again  restored  in  |m«I;  and  wen* 

" frightfully  Increased  *'  in  IHIO  I Through  the  artiArial 
Imp^lments  (Ims  tlirown  in  the  way  ni  Internal  com- 
merce, the  country  was  split,  as  it  were,  into  a vast  num- 
ber of  petty  slates,  each  surrounded  by  a line  of  custom- 
houses, and  each  Jealous  of  the  other.  Metals,  for  ex- 
ample, passing  from  one  town  or  district  to  arvother, 
were  charged  10  per  cent,  ruf  roforem,  and  most  other 
articles  were  charged  from  5 to  10  per  cent.  ’*  Hence, 
the  power  of  carrying  on  business  on  a Urge  scale,  of 
using  expensive  rr.achinery.  and  engaging  numerous  la- 
bourers, U contracteil  in  an  InAiiitp  degree;  employ- 
ments cannot  be  sulalivlded  and  improved;  industry  | 
languishes  ; and  a general  tendency  exists  towards  that  ^ 
barbarous  stale  of  thiogs  in  which  every  body  la  obliged  , 
to  produce  and  manufacture  everything  he  requires  fur 
hit  own  consumption.”  (Trerc/y/tn’t  rtrfwri.  p.  6.)  \ 

Had  the  inland  transit  duties  been  pruductivo  of  a i 
large  amount  of  revenue,  that  would  have  been  some  ! 
seC-olf  agaiust  the  enormous  evils  of  which  they  were 
productive.  But  such  was  nut  the  rase.  The  expense 
of  their  collection,  and  the  obstructions  they  threw  in 
the  way  of  communlcatiim,  were  such  as  to  render  their 
produce  quite  invigiillicant.  At  length,  however.  Uie 
pernicious  Influence  of  these  duties  in  ■ commercial,  and 
their  Inefficiency  In  a flscal.  point  of  view  were  clearly 
demonstrate^!  in'  Mr.  Trevelyan,  then  one  of  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Bengal  goverametit*.  in  the  able  report 
referred  to  above.  In  the  course  of  the  rear  (I8-36) 
fulluwing  the  publication  of  this  report,  tne  internal 
transit  duties  and  town  duties  in  Bengal  were  abolished  ; 
but  their  abolition  in  other  parts  of  IndM,  which  it  was 
expected  would  Immediately  follow,  has  not  yet  taken  ' 
place.  I 

Kxttmal  Trade.— In  1838-S9,  the  values  of  the  im- 
ports aiKl  expuruofthe  4 principal  ports  of  British  litdia 
were  offleialiy  rcf^orted  as  under : — | 


Impam. 

£>pom. 

CslmtU 

Iklxillu 

ifemiboj 

Singapore 

: : : 

L. 

m.vw 

■M..V9I 

1,961,1X0 

L, 

5,64(.:7l 

4«.v.ttf6 

a'v.rri* 

l,sut,6rX> 

Total 

R.x.vx.?ra 

S.;M.41!) 

Mr.  Larpent  ftimlihed  the  following  rstlmalc  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  China  with  Great  Britain  in  IH37-38 


• Now  AMiWsitt-SecTetary  to  iht  Trssrary. 


Exports  to  Engtond. 

If  edo  ia  vhjrh  Eramw  tvom  liKUa 
ore  p<da  for. 

K*i{msl. 

value. 

E<tlmot.  i 
value.  1 

BrHKh  RMnnf^tura  tent  to 

Indigo 

non 

JlHi»  .... 

«,VV»/"0O' 

6iNi.niv) 

f>o.  to  China  • 

am.iMui 

-l!k 

KemiitJUMa  ct  priroto  (tar- 

>Uk  piver  good* 

.svi.iv-o 

tune*  .... 

.INi.nno  h.  J . 1 omp.'i  home  rh*rgr« 

3,0UU,l>UU 

K»r* 

I|4  u m *eu  t to  L hlna  3 , n.v  ■ , < ino 

''Undr;  srtlcln 

>,ooo.uuu 

.'uttoB  Uo.  l/kxMViO 

liotnboy  cotton. 

&c. 

l.4flo,nno 

4.400,n(XJ 

Ten  (Won  Chirvt 

X|,W(UXIM  l-eM return oT  hul- ) 

Silk  from  do. 

OOO.tHKI 

non  from  China  ^I/>00/I00 

3,nno./Wj 

9,800, b.K) 

Buntl»ST  - *3 

Total  - 

Indigo  grows  luxuri.’\ntly  from  the  equator  to  the  3(>tb 
degree  of  lat.  ; but  in  Indfa  the  be«t  Is  produced  in  Ben- 
gal and  Hahar,  between  lat.  73'*' and  27^  N..  and  long  h4° 
andfWO  E. : everywhere  else  the  product  U inferior.  The 
annual  produce  of  all  the  Bengal  provs.  has  been  e*ti- 
mated  at  about  9.00n.roo  lbs.,  pro<luced  on  about  l.i'iO.fSO 
acres  of  cultivated  land;  the  planters,  at  an  aver.age, 
farming  about  2.A00  acres  each.  The  prime  cost  of  the 
article  to  the  planters  has  been  estimated  at  l.liHO.OOOf.  ; 
the  gross  profit  on  which,  including  risk  and  rh.'irges  to 
the  port  of  exnnrtation.  amounts  to  40  wt  cent.  The 
production  of  silk  in  India  is  confined  to  Bengal,  and  the 
produce  Is  inferior.  (See  net.  IIindoitan.) 

Ojtlum  was.  for  many  years  previously  to  the  recent 
disturbances,  and  we  believe  still  Is,  an  article  of  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  export  to  China,  the  Malay 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  Tne  itopny  may  be  said  to  lake 
the  place  in  Indian  ngriculturo  Inal  the  vine  and  olive 
occupy  in  that  of  S.  Europe.  Its  growth  within  the 
British  territories  has  been  confined  to  Bahar  and  the 
Benares  districts;  but  in  the  prov.  Malwah,  most  part 
of  which  is  iiicludetl  in  the  Horn,  of  Scindia.  It  is  rxten- 
lively  cu1tivate<1.  and  pays  an  export  duly  on  heing 
shipped  from  ports  under  our  demimnn.  Such  has  been 
(he  increased  dem.tnd  for  opium  in  China  and  the  Malay 
countries,  that  the  exports  were  muitipled  at  least  four- 
fold during  the  20  y**ars  ending  with  It  is  produced 
under  a monopoly,  and  yields  a large  revenue  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  prlncipnl  export  of  cotton  is  to  China ; but  tho 
export  to  Gre.at  Britain  is  also  pretty  considerable, 
having  amounted  to  about  40.000.o00  lbs.  In  IfioO.  This, 
however,  is  not  more  than  al>out  1-loth  part  of  our 
whole  annual  consumption  of  rotloii  wool ! 

Notwithstanding  the  va«t,  and  all  but  unllmltesl,  capa. 
cities  of  Brilish  India  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Its  total 
export.  In  IkS^h,  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  expr>rt  of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  ! This  miser, 
able  result  was  wholly,  nr  almost  wholly,  ascribable  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  East  Indian  sugars,  owing  to  the  very 
nuie  and  lmt>erfert  mcUiodi  in  which  they  are  prepared; 
but  it  was  partly,  also,  ascribable  to  the  circumstance 
of  E.  liMlian  siig.irs  having  i>ern  burdened,  prevlouslv  to 
l^>,  with  a duty  of  As.  a cwt.  over  and  above  the  duty 
charged  on  W.  mdian  sugars.  But  In  tho  course  of  th.it 
year  Bengal  sugars  were  put  on  the  same  footing.  In 
respect  of  duties,  os  thr»se  oi  the  W.  Indian  colonies  ; and 
of  I.'Uo  years  a very  great  improvement  has  been  eflit  tetl 
in  the  man  factureot  R.  Indian  sugars,  the  best  of  which 
are  now  al  .nit  equal  to  tho  best  of  those  from  Jamaica 
and  Demerara  In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  now 
referred  to.  and  of  the  ri>rent  high  price  of  sugar  in  thU 
country,  the  Imports  from  India  have  increased  with 
great  rapidity. 

We  siihjnin  an  account  of  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  British  India,  ex.  Ceylon,  during  the  throe  years 
before  and  the  four  ycrnri  subsequent  to  the  equalisation 
of  the  duties  : — 


Yf«r».  Irapnna  I>ut7. 
1XS.S  - ni.7:Mc*ts.)  ^ 

law  - 10iP.b66  — i 


m.-;;  • y**.,6V7  - 

iH.tS  - 4^'.v54  — 
iaso  . Wi.ryi  — 


And  wc  understand  that  this  year(lA4Q}  the  imports  will 
amount  to  nearly  l.OUU.UOOcwts..  being  considerably  rouro 
than  the  Importation  from  Jamaica  I 

The  abolition  of  tho  discriminating  duty,  in  favour  of 
Bengal  sugars,  being  fmimlcd  on  reason  and  equity, 
shoiild  certainly  l>e  extended  to  all  carts  of  British 
India,  and  wc  tnlnk  also  to  the  sugar  of  the  cuuntriea 
in  India  politically  dc|>eiidcnt  on  our  guverniDeut. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unjust  and  inconsistent 
with  sound  princhde,  than  to  impose  higher  duties 
on  the  products  uf  one  portion  or  dependency  of  the 
•i^ire  than  on  (hose  of  another. 

The  cum  of  India,  both  rice  and  wheat,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  must  other  countries,  for  the  same  reason 
that  Its  cotton  and  sugar  are  inferior,  both  being  the 
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BrodiKT^  of  H rude  hu»*  andrf,  and  nidp  preparation, 
nice  1«  •caldrtl  in>U*«d  uf  briiiir  Wtin-dried;  and  wheat 
U oerer  drini  at  all.  except  in  the  tun.  It  ha«  sup- 
poMtl  that  the  latter  intpht  be  laritely  ImiMirted  under  a 
irt'e  corn  traile  Into  Knxland;  bill  we  doulit  wiieiher 
there  be  aiijr  real  gruund»  for  (ucli  an  miitiiiin.  Indian 
wlu-nt  i*.  »|>e.ahiiiK  generallr.  eery  Inferiiir  to  Hcitlah 
wheat;  and  it  could  not  b«*  itnpirrtMl.  in  ordmary  v«'ars, 
at  let*  than  from  4(t«.  to  4t«.  a quarter,  itippmhig  tt 
to  l>e  exempt  from  all  duty.  !t»  price,  fri*©  on  l>oard 
at  (*;ilcutta,  may  be  taken  at  lh«.  or  I'ia.  a quarter;  to 
which.  If  we  adiri6*.  or  IH#.  for  freight  to  Kiigland.  and^. 
or  Hb.  fi>r  profit*  and  i.indiug  char/r*  here,  it  i*  abun- 
ciiiitly  pUiti  Ihal,  except  in  high  pneed  year*,  it  would 
tint  an*wer  to  irniiort  Indian  corn. 

VreTloiitly  to  tire  recent  discovery  of  nitrate  «»f  *oda  in 
S.  \inerira.  Itcmtal  ami  itaiiar  liad  a mnnnjMilyof  the 
trade  in  aaltpetre  ; and  in  llie  qu.»nlity  exjiorted 

from  falcutta  wa»  about  4ii,(xi<)  tout,  valued  at  liio.iUKtf. 
Tlie  eXfKirt  of  thU  article  to  Kngland  arerage*,  at  pre- 
tent. from  h oob  to  tom  a year.  Dye*,  •hell-lac, 

lliisectl,  »afnower,  *al-anummiar.  rartor-oil.  coffV'c  (re- 
cently iintrodur'rnl  with  much  lucvesa  Into  Malah.ir,  My- 
•ore,  Ceylon.  Ae.),  tea  from  A*»ani,  Ac.,  tin,  aiiliinony, 
catechu,  and  i>eari  *ago  are  other  ext*ort»  worthy  nt  men. 
Uon ; and  which  owe  their  importance  oa  »urh  prlnetpally 
to  the  commercial  enterpriie  and  talent  of  Kuropeau*. 
(/arrd*'  Utfi/tl  0/ on  Ihe 'I'rndr  (tf  India, Sfc.) 
STATtMKST  of  the  Qunntitie*  of  the  Principal  Article* 
imported  Into  the  Ciiited  Kinirdom  from  Rrltith  India 
(the  Past  India  Company'*  Territories  and  Ceylon)  In 
KW;  — 


INDIANA. 


I.MtnM  - itn.  3IS.;.S3  (‘iXton  *0.4  - Itit.  40,81 7.731 
K'innaman  - • , 3>iT..3)0  Sali|wirr  And  at.  | ! 

irotlM  • - - _ )7m<s3.063  Ur  nU>«  - cwt*.  t34gk4?| 

k^tiM  nice*  I FUiK-td  And  t t 

gwali  pW-«»|  801,871  tia«K.*  74,378 

Rln>hAnt»‘t««fh  cvu.;  8,130  SmnA  • - ip*.'  3l6,730> 

. . . ..  I 8f>.79a  Ri«  and  wmU  i ' 

— U31.M')j 


443.aoa 

474.1111 

8C.6t6 


R arabie  • • — ll,US3 

il.M-d7«  • lb*.  IgtO.t  179  DuidamtMi  | 

IKiteH-iMC  — [t,a.V»,H87  hantlk..Ac.  ptree* 

Hemp,  UTwtrvawd  cvtA.!  107,^11.3  .'4a<ai,unref.  c«t». 

Ilidea,  unianned  — I .37,t74  Tea  • Ibk 
Inalico  • • Iba.  6,S7‘i,l  48  Tin  > • cwta. 

K'aonr  oil  . . ^ ; MT.1 1.3  Toborro,  n-  1 

il’eviwr  * • • — ,3..38f>.99U  marunii-t.  iba. 

|IUr«  • - -CwtA.,  8i3,vi3  8hee|t'«  wtiui  - - 

STATtSMKNTof  the  Quantitle*  and  DecLired  Vahieof  the 
Principal  Article*  nf  British  and  Irish  Produce  and 
Manufac'ure*  exported  to  the  E.  India  Company's 
Terrilorii-s  and  Ceylon  ■ 


Article*. 


QtisntiU**.  |DecUr«d  trIiw. 


I Apparel,  *I«^  Ac. 

Arm«  and  acninur>itl«o 
Here  and  ale 
j t*Tln(cd  Inivk* 

1 llraas  atMl  copper  momif. 
t'otlon  raanuririarR* 
lleoer?,  tare.  .Vi'.  - 

r.,4i«n  i«i«i  and  jam 
ftanUmware 
<ba«  varra 
llarUw  <r«  and  culler; 

Ir<>n  and  Mt«4  . • 

I.Mten  manuro4-tar«a  * 
Mschinfry 

r<.lfal  ware,  and  Jeweller; 
.''Ilk  Riaimfiacturea 
S'aibwier; 

[ Wunllea  manuf.  eotcrtal  b;  ' 
• piece  - - - 

' fVi,  b»  the  rard  • 

' O'h.y  artrclei 


r»i*. 

treia 

;d*. 


IOAI.3 

1.3.VR( 

tC6M3t 


Tnlol  dtcUre<i  value 


Bl^4.3 
46.01  »8 
75.<m 
M.H09 
»0,1.38 
1,7)11, 81M 
84,1*.| 
64<J.8a'> 
f'.yxi 
44.809 
W1.3A.3 
1.37,7117 
S6.8V0 
89.369 
48»3:S 
lt,9V* 
4S.33t 

IM.349 


at\ 

Dm*  of 

I>MTicta. 

Ac^ui'  1 

T>iuricu. 

\ Acoui- 
1 (itioe. 

f.  .3A76,tWfi 

For  further  partiruhir*  nt  to  British  india  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Hinuostan. 

We  subjoin  a chronnlogical  statement  of  the  principal 
territorial  acquisUiont  made  by  the  British  In  India.— 
[.See  lop  of  next  column,! 

ISl)IA.BKYONl)-THE-GANGES.»ometime*calle«1 
Iiriio-CilthA,  an  extensifo  region  of  Asia,  forming  the 
eastern  of  Its  three  great  neninsulas,  extending  between 
the  7th  and  86th  degi.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  9^  and  109th 
of  E.  tong.,  comprising  the  empires  of  Birmah,  Siam, 
and  Anam.  the  Malay  peninsula.  Laos,  the  Tenasserlm 
provs.,  Aracan,  Cathay.  Cachar,  Aatam.  and  the  Ben- 
gal districts  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah,  and  Chittagong,  which 
see. 

IN  DIANA,  one  <if  the  Vnited  SLitri  of  America,  In  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  Cnlon.  between  lat.  J7^  43'  and  41©  4.V 
N . and  long.  H4°4(KAnd  W.,  haring  N.  the  lake  and 
Slate  of  Michlgiin,  K.  Ohio,  W.  Illinois,  and  S.  Kentucky, 
from  which  It  is  *eparati*d  by  the  Ohio.  Length,  N.  to 
S..  870  m.  ; arera^e  breadth,  130  m.  Area,  35,100  m. 
Pop.  (lA-tO)  343.031  t bill  Us  inhabs.  have  since  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  I *>3.3  were  estimatisl  at  half  a million. 
Surface  geovrallf  level  or  undulating ; there  are,  bow- 


Twentj-four  r*tsua.  | 
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.ttasal'paiAm,  Ac. 
lluidvan,  Midnapoor, 

•itdrl.lllJHinnK 

Umiral.  Baliar.Ac. 
I'.wuiHUirb  Jflxliir*  In 
' II.C  rl, lull;  of. Madras 
■ — ( (>iii|'lr|>U( 

Nvrthani  (.'irrara 
/•  mlndarv  iiir  Mmorta  •' 
NUnd  ig!Mlartl> 

N.tcur*  . 

<>ut>inrir  rtreora  -I 
I’nlc  Pnuuia 
.Malabar.  lUndlxul,  Sa-I 
( Inn.  Harrainahl 
Corr.baiurr,  < anora.  | 


IHoiicra  orqul.-rd  br 
I Ihr  .Nirun  from  TSp-l 
I ^oo  SiUua  Ini  1798  — ' 

ramoUe 


.iiwurknufa,  l.oa«r 
• Huab,  llnrtlh,  Ac. 
I>.*IV.  In  itwndiw  uod  -I 
I'una.'h  and  Ka'aMMb 
rpi«r  haob,  Dribi  larvl- 
I ior},Ac.  • •! 

l!b»tri<  tj  in  livjrat 
‘Kutiiaun  . . .! 

Ibaucur  sod  Hultoh,  Dwr- 
war,  Ac.  . .1 

,1  t>iiM.i.ibid  » 

('aitflndi,  Ac.  . -I 
'.l.imare  • • -j 

IToonah,  Concon,g.  kfah- 
tall*  cMintr;  •< 

IMsir.  on  tlic  Nrrhudda, 
Suml>lkAl|wvir,  Ac.  • 

,l.or>d<  in  M.  I'orM  an 
,I)iilr>rt  In  BriApuor  sod 
I Ah.ncdnuagux  - 
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ever,  some  extensive  hilly  tracts  in  difTereot  parts. 
The  chief  elcTations  in  the  state  are  the  btufTk  which 
skirt  tlie  Ohio;  and  these,  and  the  country  imminllatclp 
N.  of  them,  are  densely  wooded.  The  central  and  N*^. 
I»arts  ermsist  cblrfly  of  level  prairies,  interfoersed  with 
small  lakes  and  tw  amps.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  tne  prioeliMtl 
river  is  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in  the  N.K.,  and.  flowing 
first  W.  and  aflcruards  S.,  in  the  luw:er  part  of  its  course 
divides  lids  state  from  Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio 
after  a course  of  440  m.,  the  greater  part  of  w hich  is  navi- 
gable. It  bos  several  tributaries.  Including  the  White. 
Ihc  E.  Fork.  Ac.,  which  also  are  navigable  for  a consider, 
able  distance.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  St. 
Joseph,  which  falls  into  Michigan,  and  the  Kan- 

kance,  an  affluent  of  the  Illinois.  The  climate  differs 
little  fWim  that  of  Ohio  and  Illinois;  hut  IndLaiia  la 
somewhat  less  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  the  latter  state  The  winters  selilixn  last  longer 
than  six  weeks ; the  Wabash,  however.  Is  at  that  season 
frozen  over  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  safety.  In  the  valley* 
of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  bilious  fevers,  agues,  aro 
very  prevalent  during  summer. 

in  most  parts  very  fi-rtllc.  The  agricultural  pro* 
ducts  are  the  same  as  m the  ailjolnlng  state;  on  the  B. 
and  W.  Little  it  known  of  the  metaliic  r«.‘t(mrces  of 
the  state,  no  mines  Ivcing  wrought.  Large  ouantities  of 
sulphate  of  magTiesla  are  met  with  in  too  s.  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1*31,  the  value  of  domestic  prs^ 
ducu  sent  down  the  Wabash,  the  great  outlet  of  the 
country,  amounted  to  about  750.000  dnll.  ; and  in  I<I4, 
its  value  was  estimated  at  above  1 ,000,000  doll.  ( Pitkin  9 
Statiniet,  Ac.,  p.  536.)  An  extensive  system  of  internal 
navigation  nas  been  undertaken,  and  In  1)06  a losm  of 
iO.OOO.fXiU  doil.  was  negtrtiatrd  by  the  state  for  promoC. 
ing  Ihc  construction  of  canals  and  railways.  The  moat 
Important  public  work  yet  commenced  I*  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  to  extend  from  the  W.  end  of  l..ake 
Erie  to  I.,a  Fayette,  on  the  Waluith.  a dlslanee  of  P*7  m.. 
10.5  of  which  are  witliln  tmflaria:  MJ  m.  of  this  canal  had 
been  navigated  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  143H.  It  U 
proposini  to  extend  the  line  down  the  Waltash  to  a pro- 
ji>cte<l  central  c.inal  ie»Hng  to  Kvansvilie.  making  its 
total  lengtl)  460m.  In  1x3*.  30  m.  of  the  Indianapolis  and 
Madiion  Jlailrna^l  ha<l  been  flnishe<i,  and  various  other 
extensive  public  routes  were  cither  cotnplrtcd  or  in  activo 
progress. 

in  lH.37,  the  state  had  one  hank  of  its  own.  and  10 
branch  banks,  with  a united  capital  of  l,l«)tn.uO0  dollars. 
By  a clause  of  the  ronstitutiim.  the  legisiaturc  is  bound 
to  provide,  ns  far  as  the  drcumst-iaccs  of  the  state  will 
iHfrmit,  for  a system  of  general  wtucalion.  and  the  esla- 
blishmriit  uf  a university.  In  which  tuition  shall  be 

R rails.  The  thirty-sivlh  part  of  every  township  of  land 
1 reserved  for  the  purposes  of  education  ; but  no  general 
system  of  public  lustruction  has  yet  bt^n  deviss-d  and 
carried  Into  effi-ct.  There  ,xro  at  present  3 colleges  ; In- 
dian.t  College,  at  BliHjmlngton.  loundeil  1x25;  that  of 
S.  Hanover,  established  |m27,  and  Walwsh  College,  at 
(Vawfnrdsvillc.  established  In  Ik.33.  Id  1H3^),  60  period- 
leal  pubUcatloQf  were  Issued  in  the  state. 

Indiana  is  divided  iiiUi  6l  eos.  Indl.3nApolls.  on  White 
River,  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  Is  the  rap.  and  seal 
of  government:  the  other  chief  towns  arc  New  .Albany, 
Madison,  and  Vincennes.  The  legislMure  consists  of  a 
sertale,  with,  at  present,  30  mem.,  and  a house  of  re|»ro- 
•••ntative*  of  62  mems.  •:  the  former  are  clecteil  for 
three  ye.ir*,  and  the  Utter  annually,  by  ail  the  free 
while  male  citizens  above  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
resideil  in  the  state  for  one  year  pn.*cedlng  the  eh'Ctloo. 
The  general  aasemldy  ratvts  annually  at  1mUana|>oHs. 


INDIKS(KAST) 

Judges  are  elcctrd  for  a tmn  cf  *»*vr7;  ; the  ff»*- 

vernur  U t ho*n>  for  thref*  years,  anil  is  (rtily  (Hire  HigihU*. 

The  enrlii-«t  permaniMil  orrupatlun  of  Indiana  was 
ma«le  bjr  the  I'renrh,  alHxit  I7«>V,  wiien  Vinrennvt,  and 
fc'voral  other  ainali  sHlleminits  w ere  established  by  thein 
along  the  Wabash.  I’re> loUsly  to  is  0,  it  was  included 
in  the  N W.  ifrritory,  and  from  liMt  year  until  IWiy 
W.1*  gitverm'ii  with  Itlinula.  under  tiie  title  of  the  ln» 
diana  territory.  In  IHlH,  it  was  constituted  an  inde- 
IM’mli  nl  sute.  It  sends  7 reprcsentattrcs  to  congress. 
\siuat  l’$  .itnericn  ; .7wirri'cnn  i.*«ryc.  ; Varbjf  i Arne- 
tictin  Ahminafk,  ItM— IMO.) 

IN’DiK.S  iK.AS  l').  L'l.der  this  T»-jue  and  ill. defined 
appi-Matimi  are  usually  coni|trisetl  liindostan.  Tndla-be« 
yu!’d-tlie-Oanzet,  ami  the  Islands  in  the  E.  Archipelago. 

INDIl'.S  (WEST).  Under  this  term  were  formerly 
inciuded  not  only  the  Caribbee  ami  other  islaiidt  in  the 
AtKintic  near  the  cuist  of  America,  tut  also  all  the 
cou’Url<>(  included  under  the  name  of  the  Spanioh  Main. 
Dut  at  present  tltc  term  is  restricted  so  as  to  signify  only 
the  isiamls  between  lat.  I0<>  aiida?-'  N..  and  long.  60^ and 
W.,  comprising  the  larger  and  smaller  Antilles  ; the 
fonner  cimsisting  of  Cub.i,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Horto 
Ulco  ; and  the  latter  of  the  V'irpn.  la'ttward  and  Wind- 
ward gruu|*s,  with  the  Bahamas,  TrinidL-ut,  Tobago,  and 
a few  other  blands.  Of  (heso,  Hayti  alone  U independent. 
Cuba  and  Borto  Rico  belong  to  Spain  ; Jamaica,  the  Ba- 
h.un;is,  Trinidad,  Baibadoes.  Antigua.  Dominica,  Gre- 
nada. St.  Lucia, &C.,  to  Great  Britcdn  ; Guaiiatoupo,  Mar- 
tinique, Marie  Galante,  Ac.,  to  Urance ; St.  Eustatius, 
Saba,  and  Cura^oa,  to  the  Dutch  ; St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  .St.  John,  to  the  Daiiet ; and  St.  Bartholomew  to  the 
Swedes.  For  further  details,  see  in  this  Dictiouary’ 
K'Ti'ral  islands  above  natnetl. 

INDOllK,  a city  of  Hlndoitan,  prov.  Mniwah,  rap.  of 
Hoikar's  doiii.,  and  the  residence  of  that  chief,  a little  N. 
of  the  Vindhraii  mountains,  ami  AO  m.  S.  by  F.  < >ujela : 
hit.  4*y  N.,  long.  V"P  6<F  K.  Bop.  very  uncertain.  It 
having  fluctuated  greatly  at  diflbrent  ]»erloils.  According 
to  Malcolm  (Veniral  h%dia,  i -tyC. ),  it  is  now  incon. 
si'Jemble  both  in  sixe  and  pop.,  ai]0.  t>eiDg  but  weakly 
furtllied,  is  a place  of  small  im|Mirtanre.  It  stands  at 
nearly  2,0f<0  ft.  above  the  le«el  of  the  sea,  in  a well 
wm.ided.  pleasant,  and  healthy  tract,  and  has  been  wholly 
built  within  tiie  present  century  Some  of  its  streets  are 
tolerably  spacious,  pavetl  with  p-anite  slabs,  and  its 
houses  often  of  two  stories,  and  constructed  partly  of 
brick;  but,  speaking  generally,  It  is  mean  and  111  built, 
and  contains  no  puldic  ediflee  worthy  of  remark,  exct'pt 
the  palace,  a massive  quadrangular  granite  building,  with 
decorations  of  earved  wood. 

T^e  territories  of  Hulkar  comprise  an  area  of  4.2.V) 
sq.  ra..  having  N.  and  E.  Scindla's  dom.,  and  W.  and  S. 
territ.  of  the  Bombay  presid.  By  the  treaty  of 
Indore  was  pUcfd  on  tiie  footing  of  other  subsidiary 
states,  the  British  agreeing  to  nmintain  a force  for  its 
external  and  intern^  security ; and  Holkar  to  keep 
oo  iiselvM  troops,  ami  to  furnish  us  when  required  a 
Contingent  uf  3,UGb  hors4%  A British  resident  is  accord- 
ingly stationed  at  this  rap.,  and  a British  force  at  Mbow 
■i.d  M.ihiUpore.  {IhtmiUofCtK-  {.iiax.  i Pari.  Rep.,  tcc.'\ 

I SI)  RE,  an  inland  dep.  of  Fr.ince,  reg.  centre,  for- 
merly included  in  the  prov.  Berri.  between  lat.  4f>®  22' 
30"  and  47^  IV  N..  and  long.  0°  .M'  and  2®  13'  P..; 
hiving  N.  I.oIr-et-<‘her,  P.  Cher,  S.  (‘reuse,  and  W. 
Vieimeand  liiilre-eC-I.uire.  A vcr;ig«>  length  and  breath 
alvint  00  m.  each.  Area.  Ii<>ctares.  Poi<. 

2.'i7,3.V).  Its  surface  is  gi  «er.illy  level,  with  a slope  to- 
wards the  N.W.,  In  which  dires'tion  nearly  lUI  Its  rivers 
run  to  Join  the  I.olre  or  the  t’lier.  The  (.'reuse  bounds 
It  W.  ; the  other  chief  river  is  the  Indre,  whence 
it  derives  Its  name.  The  hitler  rises  In  the  dep.  Creuse, 
and  has  a course  of  about  i<4  in.  through  the  centre  i 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  dep.  to  Its  mouth  in  the  I 
Loire,  below  Tours.  ChiteHitroux  and  Loches  stand  i 
on  its  banks,  but,  like  tiie  other  stre.itnt  of  this  dep.,  It  is  i 
Innavigable.  A pestif-roui  tract  of  pools  and  marshes.  I 
called  the  Brittnf.,  extends  throiigtiout  tSie  centre  and  \ 
W'.  part  of  the  ik*p.,  uceupying  about  1-loth  part  of  the  I 
whole  surfaec,  and  a more  extensive  tract  towards  the  ‘ 
P.  end,  colled  the  Rapt  de  Vh^imunfinr,  is  quite  hare  ' 
of  wood,  and  infertile ; but  the  remaiiuier  is  mostly  either 
under  culture  or  covered  with  forests.  In  li^.  the  arable 
-land  comprised  401.231  hectares,  memiows  tt.3.3113  h.,  and  ; 
forests  and  heaths  132,332  h.  Agricuicure  is  very  back-  | 
word  ; but  mure  corn  is  grown  than  is  requiretl  for  home  i 
ciin'UmpMon.  a result  probalily  owing  to  tiie  thinness  ! 
of  tlic  pop.,  as  <Milv  about  l,4>v0.rMit)  hectolitres  of  all 
kinds  are  proilared  annually.  The  firoduce  of  winu 
ani'iunrs  to  about  4-Xi.bnn  hivtol.  a year,  which  also  is  i 
more  than  is  consumed  by  the  iuhabs.  Fruits  are  good,  | 
Biid  excrlliMit  hemp  is  raided.  In  IMfl,  there  were  , 
7M.000  shi-cp  In  the  dep.,  large  (locks  br  ing  fed  on  llie  | 
Fayt  df  Champn/^ni-.  A g'w)d  many  oxen  are  fattened 
for  the  supply  of  Baris ; and  hogs  for  the  markets  of 
Auvergne  and  Limousin.  Gc<’se  and  other  poultry 
are  reared  in  large  numbers,  p.u'ticularly  in  the  Fayi 
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df  Brtwif.  Fish  are  abundant ; and  leeches  form  an 
article  of  trade.  Iron  of  good  quality  Is  found,  and 
forges  arc  numerous.  Good  gun.flints  are  obtained  at 
ChAteauroux.  Next  to  Iron  goods  and  woollen  cloths, 
the  priuelpal  rnanufactures  are  those  uf  cottons,  woollen 
I yarn,  leather,  tiles,  earthenware,  hats,  paper,  and  parch- 
inent.  The  dep.  exports  cum,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  woullm 
cloths.  Iron  and  iron  goods,  Ac.,  to  double  the  value 
of  its  Imports.  In  tfi3o.  of  '<.1.27(>  properties  snbject  to  the 
Coniribution  fvneierr,  47,461  were  assesi^cd  below  ft  fr., 
and  13.0U2  between  .ft  and  10  fr. ; the  number  of  consider- 
able properties  Is  »>mewhat  below  the  average  of  the  ileps. 
'The  peasantry  are  strongly  attarhod  to  routine  practices, 
and  tnerefore  little  likely  to  better  their  condition.  E'dii- 
catioii  is  little  diffitsed  ; in  IttSO,  IDO  communes  were  with- 
out primary  tch'K>is.  and  only  ft,2''>0  persons,  or  t-4inh  part 
of  tite  pop.,  were  receiving  public  instniction.  Indre  is  di- 
vided into  4 arronds. ; chief  towns  ChAteauroux,  the  cap., 
!.,«  Blanc,  Issouiiuo,  and  La  ('hatre.  It  sends  4 moms,  to 
the  eh.  of  drp.  Number  of  electors  (lH3d-39),  t,6ft2. 
Total  public  revenue  <IK.3I),  ft,3lH,l>9fi  fr. ; expenditure 
In  the  same  vear,  2.773.>%04  fr. 

ISI)UK.liT-LOIKE,a<l,p.  of  Franco.  roR.  ofUio  \V., 
formerly  includixl  in  the  prov.  Tournioe,  comprising  a 
tract  on  both  sides  the  Loire,  between  laL  46^  46'  and 
47'^  4.3'  N.,  ami  long.  0°  and  l<>  21'  K.,  having  N. 
.Sartho  and  I»ir-et-(.'her,  B the  latter  dep.  and  Indre, 
S.  Indre  and  Vienne,  and  W.  Maine-et-Ix>ire.  Are.x, 
611,679  hectares.  Bop.  ( IK36),  304,270.  .Surface  almost 
an  entire  plain,  with  a $lo(>e  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  to 
t'te  Loire,  which  runs  through  it,  near  Its  reiitre,  from 

E.  to  \V.  'J'he  part  of  the  dep.  waterwl  by  the  Loire  is 

so  productive  and  bcaulifiil  that  it  h.«  been  termeri  the 
gardtm  of  France;  but  the  soil  elsewhere  is  generaily 
dry,  titin,  and  ptKir,  and  in  the  N.W.  there  are  some 
extensive  ptxjls  and  marsin-s.  Heaths  and  wastes  orrupy 
nearly  I 6th  |>art  of  ths^  surface,  nnd  forests  more  than 
1-iOtn.  In  IH.14,334,'>lOlU'Ctari'S  were  arable,  33.463  fmiture 
land,  .Ift  WH  viney.ird,  and  23.67.4  otherwise  cultivated. 
Agriculture  is  tolerably  well  conducted,  having  biw  n 
much  improved  of  late  years.  The  com  now  produced 
is  mure  (nan  adequate  to  the  supply  of  tl>e  dep. ; in 
2,79h.7^>  licctolitrcs  were  harvestefl.  I,l(f9,7^l  of  whiok 
were  whtrat.  and  oats.  Beans,  pcA'c,  Ac.  are 

of  excellent  quality  Wine  is  annually  mask’  uf  the 
value  of  9 or  10  millions  of  francs,  or  about  double 
what  is  required  fur  huine  cnnsumptioii ; but  it  is  ge- 
nerally Inferior.  Atmut  140.'iO0  quintals  of  hemp, 
worth  A,C(<0.00n  fr.,  are  raised  yearly ; and  liquorice, 
Biiifc^,  coriander,  angelica,  truffles,  &c.  are  culti- 
vated. The  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  is  Increas- 
ing rapidly : in  IttS.ft,  42,(XfO  kilug.  cocoons  were  ga- 
thered. The  chief  exports  of  this  dep.  arc  its  agricul- 
tural products : cattle  are  not  reared  m any  great  num- 
ber. and  most  kinds  of  live  stock  are  inferior.  M->nu« 
fracturing  industry  Is  In  a rather  active  state.  The 
wce'lleu,  leather,  and  silk  rannufocturrs  of  Tours  have 
materially  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
file  and  rasp  factory  at  Amboiie  employs  160  work- 
men. and  cunsumes  above  200.fXO  kilog.  a year  of  fine 
steel.  The  manufarturet  of  red  lead  and  Iron  goods  are 
imjmrtant ; and  near  Montbsuon  is  the  royal  gunpowder 
factory  and  saltpetre  refinery  of  Klpault,  .at  which  ‘ifto.fk'O 
kiiog.  of  gunTOwder  are  made  annually.  Indrort- 
l.oire  is  divided  into  three  arronds.,  the  c^ief  towns  of 
which  are  Tours,  theeap..  Chinon,  and  Loches.  It  sends 
4 metns.  to  the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  electors  (Ifi3k-3(i), 
2.1 13.  Total  public  rev.  (|H31),  7,7<'A,12.ft  fr.  This  is  the 
native  country  of  Descartes,  who  was  bom  at  La  Have 
on  the  31st  March,  l.ftOfi:  Indre-ot-l/olre  has  alto  pro- 
duced liabelais  and  Balzac,  A^nes  Sorel,  Gabrielle  d^Es- 
tri'es.  and  the  Duchess  de  la  V allj^rc.  (//sigu,  art.  indre, 
.•uul  indre-et‘lMire  I Tablej.) 

INDUS  (ftrnrfAci.  8.msc. ; Aub  Sind,  Bert.),  a Large 
river  ufS.  Asia,  forming  during  great  part  of  its  course 
the  pn>per  N-W.  IjoumUry  of  HlndosUn.  and  lying  be- 
tween the  '23d  and  3.ft(h  parallels  of  N.  lot.,  and  iretween 
the  67th  and  HUi  degrees  of  K.  long.  The  geography  of 
this  river,  especlaliy  as  regards  its  upper  portion,  is  very 
Inipcrfcctly  underit<*od  ; but  wc  sh.xll  endeavour  to  col- 
lect Into  a consistent  arconnt  the  information  gained  from 
the  Investigations  of  Major  Hennrll,  Moorcroft,  Burncs, 

F. lphinstone.  and  other  travellers.  As  tiic  source  of  the 
river  h.is  not  been  visiteil  by  l-  urnpenns,  its  sieuatiun  Is 
at  prevent  only  a matter  of  conjecture ; imt  general  con- 
sent s«H*ms  to  place  it  on  the  N . decllv  Itv  of  the  ('alias 
branch  nf  the  lhni.ilaya  range,  near  ihe  Chinese  frontier 
town  of  Goroo,  and  not  far  from  the  lake  Mansunmra 
and  the  sources  of  the  Siilledje.  The  stream,  c.alled 
by  the  rhlncM-  Sittfike-iscMu,  takes  a general  W.N.W. 
course  j»a>t  I-adak,  and  rweivc*  the  larger  river  .Shyouk, 
N.W.  of  LatUk.  whcn«e  the  united  streams  run  tlirotigh 
the  country  of  littb'  Th’bet,  and  after  anting  a passage 
through  the  gre.at  Hitnalayu  range,  in  lat.  3ft^  ^>'  N..and 
lung.  <4^  2U'  E.,  are  joint'd,  almut  120  m.  S.  of  the  moun- 
tains, Ivy  the  AtKK)  Se<*n.  and  lower  down  at  Altock, 
where  it  is  260  yards  wide,  and  both  deep  and  rapid, 
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by  the  rlT**r  of  CAohal.  Tlie  rtrer  tc  here  hj' 

• bridjro  of  honti.  roii»(rurtr*«l  like  that  used  by  Alex> 
antlcr,  and  {U-»iTllie>i  by  ArrUn  (lib.  v.  rap  ?.).  The 
brl.tire  ti  only  allow^^l  to  remain  l)ri\»een  S’oTeniber  an«i 
April,  when  th«  ri«er  i«  low  ; and  the  eoiKtruc-tion  of  It 
is  comp1ete<l  In  the  rmirse  of  six  d^ys.  S.  uf  Attin-k,  (he 
Indus  enters  a phiin.  but  vkmi  afterMard*  wtiicls  amongst 
a group  of  moutitainj  a>  tar  ax  ilarralMb.  whence  It  pur- 
sues a southward  course  to  the  sea.  iininierrupted  by  hills, 
and  ex|uui(ling  over  the  pUin  in.'o  Tirrious  rh.iimels, 
which  meet  amt  K‘|>nrate  a^’aln,  hut  are  rarely  into 

one  ho>ly.  The  brca»Uli  of  the  river  at  K ili.iree  (.hit,  in 
lat.  31*^  W N.,  was  found  to  be  aixmt  1 < I'd  yards,  (In* 
deep  part  uf  the  chaunel  being  only  l<si  yards  across,  and 
I'ilt.  deep.  The  banks  In  this  vietnlly  are  very  low.  and 
in  summer  are  so  much  ovcrllowi'd.  that  t;n-  stream  ex- 
pands in  many  places  to  a breadth  uf  l.'»  m.  (/7/'Ar«j/oMC. 
Tol.  H.  p.41t>.)  In  lat.  'r*-  5-V,  the  Indus  receives  the 
Punjab  rivers,  and  rolls  pi-t  Mittuin  with  a wiilth  of 
3.tHlu  yards,  amt  a depth  near  the  leu  luuk  of  4 f.ithoms. 

From  this  iadiit  to  Hukkur  the  nuiu  stream  lakes  a 
S.W.  course,  with  a direct  ehannel,  but  lre.jueiiliy  div  ided 
by  sandbanks.  Various  itarruw  crtMiktnl  hratubes  also 
diverge  from  the  (Miretit  stream,  retaining  a denth  from 
8 to  IMt.  of  water  ; and  these  are  navigated  by  Iwats 
ascending  the  tmius  in  nreferencs*  to  the  great  river  itss-lf. 
The  country  on  both  sides  is  of  the  rithesi  naliire,  bill 
particularly  on  tbn  K.  bank,  wiierc  it  is  Hooded  from 
innumerable  channels,  rut  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  water  S.F.  Into  the  Interior”  Bokhara, 

Tot.  I.  p.  I Abmit  17  m.  S.  of  Hukkur,  in  1st.  37-^  19', 

the  indus  ssuitU  otTa  branch  to  (he  W.  rallinl  the  I.ark- 
haun  river,  which,  alter  nniklng  a circuit,  and  expanding 
in  one  placs'  Into  a laige  lake  13  m.  broad,  rejoins  the 
main  stream  .Vim.  btd»w  the  point  of  se|>.iration.  The 
insulated  territory,  railed  f'handokee,  is  one  of  (he  most 
forlUe  in  the  Sitide  dominions.  Al»ut  liiOin.  Isciow 
Bukkur  is  Sehurun.  in  lat.  3«i'’ 33' ; and  tM'twes'ii  these 
points  the  river  flows  In  a sig-sag  course  nearly  S.W.. 
the  intervening  country  liehig  richly  'sater<\l  and  divldesl 
by  its  ramidcatloos  into  numerous  islets  of  the  finest 
pasture.  'I'he  distance  between  Schtiruii  and  Hyderabad 
is  lU.'im.:  the  banks  seldom  exceed  Htt.lii  height,  and 
the  neighbouring  grounds  are  usually  covered  with 
tamarisks.  The  river  tlirow  i off  no  bramiies  in  tliis  part 
of  its  course,  except  the  Fuliatee  (geiirmlly  an  uniiii- 

fnrtaut  strv'am),  wldch  leav<>s  the  Indus  13m.  above 
lyderaha<l.  and  crossing  the  W.  exin-mity  of  (hr  liumi 
or  t'utcli.  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Khoree  mouth. 
The  main  river  opposite  llydi  r.ib.td  is  *vHi  yards  broail. 
and  A fathoms  <iecp ; but  the  channel  becomes  narrower 
and  de«p(‘r  as  it  approat  he's  Tatta,  <15  m.  below  the 
capital.  Shifting  sandbank*  also  rw'cur  In  many  parts 
between  these  towns,  to  such  an  extent  as  tn  ]>crpVx  the 
navigator  The  course  ol  the  stream  (tom  Ilvderiilviul  is 
S.W.  by  8..  with  one  decided  turn  tudow  Jurtuk,  where 
it  throws  off  (he  Pinyaree  It-itding  to  Mtighrlbee,  and  ca- 
tering the  sea  by  the  Seer  mouth.  The  country  N-of 
Tatta,  which  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  in  the  world,  is  dcvol«*d  to  sterility,  pre- 
•eiitlug  to  the  eye  only  dense  thickets  of  tamarisk,  saline 
shrubs,  and  other  undrrwovKl.  About  Am.  8.  liei<iw  Tatta 
is  the  commencement  of  tho  Delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
river  here  divides  into  two  branchi'S,  that  to  the  right 
being  caihvt  Uuggaiir,  while  that  to  (he  left  la  known 
as  the  .Sata.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two. 
and  a little  below  the  point  of  division  has  a brca<lth 
of  l.OlN)  yards:  “it  divides  and  suiailvides  Itself  into 
many  channels,  and  precipitates  Its  water  into  the  sea 
by  7 mouths,  within  tlie  space  uf  3Am.  ; yet  such  is  (he 
violence  of  the  stream,  that  it  throws  up  sandbanks 
or  bars  ; and  only  one  mouth  of  this  many-moutlicvl 
arm  is  ever  entered  by  vessels  of  .V)  tons.”  {Haruci' 
Bokhara,  vol.  I.  p.3C7.)  The  Huggnur,  nit  the  other 
hand,  flows  in  one  stream  as  far  as  Duraj<*o,  within  G 
m.  of  the  sea,  at  which  point  U bifurcates,  funning 
two  arms,  which  fall  Into  the  ocean  about  3-5  m.  tt|wirt. 
A sandbank.  Iiowever,  which  crosses  its  upp<T  i«rt. 
clove  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  renders  it  imlil  for  na- 
vigation. The  laud  einhraced  by  the  Biiggaur  and 
Sata  extends  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers  wiih  the  sea 
to  atKiut  70  m. ; and  so  imit  h,  corrsvtly  *|K*akiiig.  is  the 
ert^tiHg  Delta;  bitt  the  river  covers  with  Its  waters  a 
much  wider  s]vace,  and  has  (wo  other  mouths  still  farther 
K.,  vix.  (he  Seer  and  Khoree,  from  which,  however,  the 
waters  have  been  diverted  by  the  rulers  of  .Sindc  into 
rituals  tor  the  purposes  of  Irrigation.  If,  therefore,  these 
forsaken  branclrs  be  jncUulwl.  the  !>ase  of  the  DHli, 
ineaviired  In  a straight  line  bom  the  \V,  to  the  K.  ein- 
btmi’hure.  extends  llUm.  in  a .S..S.K.  direction.  Arrl.in 
i'vthnutes  Its  extent  at  the  time  of  Alexander**  cximnU- 
turn  at  I.MOU  stailia,  or  nearly  double  tliut  now  assignod 
to  it ; but  it  st'cms  doubtful  whether  we  .-tre  to  aUribiite 
this  differrmcc  to  any  great  chan^.'S  in  the  bevl  of  the 
river,  or  to  the  miscalculation  ol  (he  Mac><donian  ad- 
miral. Nearchut.  The  Inconstancy  of  the  itrriiiQ  thrmigti 
Use  Delta  makes  the  navlg.vtiuu  both  dilliv.uil  and  dan- 


gerous. The  water  {s  cast  with  snrh  ImpetiiiMlty  from 
one  iMnk  to  (be  other,  lliat  the  soil  is  miutantly  falling 
In  up>m  the  river,  ami  huge  ma*'es  of  clay  hourly 
(umhlr  into  (he  stream,  ofb'ii  with  a tretneiidous  crash.  Ir 
some  places  the  water,  when  restated  by  a firm  h.mk 
forms  cddtv**  and  gulphs  of  great  uepth,  in  which  the 
current  is  really  terridc  ; and.  In  a high  wind,  liie  waves 
da*h  at  in  the  ocean.  It  ap{M>Ars,  indt'cvl.  from  the 
/(e/)or(  of  (Ac  Staff  and  Sarigathot  qf  the  by 

l.leut*.  Onrless,  Wmai,  and  Pottlnger,  negwithstanding 
the  st.itemeiit  of  .Sir  A.  Hurm-t,  of  there  Uung  “ an  un- 
interrupt(-<I  mwigatiun  from  the  sea  to  Kahore,"  that 
hanks,  bars.  Ac.  ofler  such  great  obstrurtioru,  as  iH- 
; fei  III  Illy  to  prevent  the  river  from  ever  tiecorning  cx- 
Ti-o»ively  avall.Uile  for  the  purposes  of  comnieri'e.  Ves- 
sels dr.vwing  H feet  water  find  themselves  aground  at 
the  vi‘ry  eiiirance  of  the  Serta  mouth:  the  employment 
of  ships  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  duontfeet,  or  small  native  twhits,  is  so  teduKis,  that 
no  coiiimuiiiratiou  of  any  ltn{M»rtatire  could  be  kept  up 
belnesm  Ilyderaltad  and  the  sea,  except  by  strwimers,  the 
use  of  which,  tn  a country  like  Mntte.  would  be  attended 
witli  extreme  dlHiculty.  'I'licro  are  also  political  ob- 
stacles to  using  the  Indus  as  a ch.inncl  of  cummerre. 
The  people  and  princes  are  Ignorant  and  barliarous : the 
former  plunder  the  trader,  and  the  laiter  overtax  the 
merchant,  so  that  gotMls  are  seut  by  land  and  by  circut- 
lous  roiurs  ratlicr  than  by  the  Indus,  their  natural  ch.vn- 
iH'l.  The  tides  rife  in  tile  mouths  of  the  Indus  about  9 it. 
at  full  moon,  and  both  flow  and  etd>  w ith  great  violence, 
|>ar(icuUrty  near  the  K*a,  where  they  flood  aad  abandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  Increvlible  veK»cUy.  This  phe- 
nomeiton  was  an  object  of  great  surprise  to  Alexander’s 
and  .Arrian  remarks  (hb.vi.cap.  19.)  that  ” the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  water*  was  as  in  the  great iK^iin, 
iiusimich  that  the  ships  were  left  upm  the  dry  ground  ; 
but  wh-vt  still  more  avtmiislied  .Mr'xaiider  and  his  friends 
was,  (iMt  the  tide,  soon  after  returning,  began  to  leave 
the  ships,  so  that  some  were  swept  away  by  the  htry  of 
the  tide  and  d.uiu*d  to  pieces,  wlillo  oClivrs  were  driven 
oil  the  bunks  and  totally  wri?ck«.<d.‘' 

It  is  m.ist  probable,  allowing  for  the  exaggerations 
current  on  the  subject,  that  the  countries  traversed  liy 
(he  Indus  were  Ics*  burbarniis  and  uitclvUtsed  in  the 
duvsnl  Alexander  than  at  present;  but  admitting  this, 
still  wcare  dispised  to  reject  the  statement  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent. that  Uiere  was  then  an  extensive  Intercourse  by 
means  of  (lie  Indus  lietween  the  I’uiijab  and  the  coast  of 
MalalMr.  He  has  even  «upi»ospd  that  (hr  vessels  rm- 
ployt>d  in  (hat  trade  proceeded  as  far  S.  as  Cape  Co- 
morin, and  having  duulihtl  it,  sailed  N.  ahmg  the  roast 
of  Coromandel ! t (uyuge  Searchus.  p.  II.)  But  there 
is  no  diro<  t evideme  of  any  such  Intercourse,  and  the 
presumption  Is  all  the  other  way.  'rhal  (here  was  a 
g(KNl  deal  oftraflie  on  th<-  river  between  its  upper  |>arts 
and  I'atiala  (near  the  movh'ni  'l  alla)  is  pretty  ct*rtain; 
but  Uic  mivigution  ol  the  mouths  of  the  river  must  have 
lM<t*n  very  diflerenl  in  antiquity  from  what  it  Is  at  pre- 
sent, to  Mimit  uf  much  intercourse  taking  place  betwem 
I’attulu  ami  the  i»cean. 

The  tides  arc  not  perceptible  ’more  than  7A  m.  from 
the  sea.  nr  about  3Arn.  lielow  Tatla.  'I'lie  quantity  of 
water  discImrgtHl  by  the  Indus  Is  staled  by  Sir  A.  Burncs 
to  amount  to  ho.iiDU  cubic  ft.  p<  r second,  nearly  as  much 
as  is  discharged  by  (he  Mississippi,  and  Juur  timea 
as  mmh  as  is  discharged  by  the  Canges,  the  other 
grc.it  river  of  liindostAii.  lids  discharge,  provided  the 
statement  tm  accurate,  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  greater  length  of  Its  course  in  high  and  snowy 
regions,  to  It*  numerous  and  Urge  trilmUries,  and  to 
the  liarren  arid  nature  uf  the  soil  through  which  it 

! lasses ; wltile  the  (l.uigr«.  on  the  other  hand,  ex)>ends 
ts  vtaters  III  irrig.ition,  ami  blesses  the  iuhabiUints  of  its 
banks  with  rich  luut  exubt'raiil  crops. 

'I'lie  Indus  has  numerous  affluents,  nunc  of  which, 
however,  deserve  any  |>artlruUr  mention  exretd  the 
Sulleilje.  ami  the  other  river*  of  the  I'uiijab.  Of  ilwse 
rivers,  the  SutltHljc  » the  Zaiadrus  of  I’toleiny),  which  Is 
the  inovt  easterly  of  all.  takes  its  rise  near  (Unhi,  on  the 
great  plain  N.  uf  the  Himalaya  nKMintain*.  enters  the 
chain  at  Shipkiv  (wiiere  it  is  li>.4'>4  tl.  olwive  the  sea), 
runs  in  .n  narrow  moiinlain  valley  for  upwards  of  1(3)  m., 
ami  enter*  the  S.  plain  at  Itopur,  whence  its  cfmrse  is 
south. westwardtous  junction  with  the  Indus.  I'heotbcr 
rivers  of  the  Pmijah.  Iieiidcs  the  Ueos  (the  Ilg/ihaait  of 
Arrian),  which  is  an  afliueut  of  the  Sutledje.  are,  pro- 
ceeding westward,  the  Uave*'  the  llhdtautes  of  Arrian), 
(he  ( lienkb  and  the  Jylmn  or  Hifdatpe*. 

The  last  three,  all  of  which  rise  on  the  S.  slu|>e  of 
the  great  mountain  range  of  N.  India.  Join  their  waters 
with  those  of  the  Sutledje  in  lat.  V.<  In'  N..  and  long. 
71^^  I'T  K.  The  river*  of  the  Funjali  are  in  general 
n-xvlgable  up  to  the  place  where  they  issue  fmm  (he 
mountain*.  {Itennelfs  ffmdottan,  p.  l77.Af.  ; F./pAia- 
ftvne't  Caubttt.  vol.  il..  App.  ; Kuntet'  fk‘lkara,  vol.  I. 
pavsiin  ; Uamilton' t Uazrlteer i Hitter,  voLs.  v.  and  vi. 
passim.) 


INGOLSTADT. 

INfJOT.STADT.  n town  of  Rararla.  cfrr.  Ratl^l>nn, 
on  the  33^  tn.  S.W.  that  rity.  'I'he  poo.  of 

tbU  ancient  ami  mdanrholy  town  is  reclurt^d  to  U.OOO 
( ls32),  a numbt'r  very  cli*‘nroporti'*nat«’  to  U«  oxtrnt.  It 
h»a  recently  been  re*tnreu  to  the  coiuiition  of  a fortress, 
by  the  construction  of  very  vtrooK  works  on  an  improvtd 
plan.  Its  ot<i  rorUftcaliniu  had  withstood  sieges  from 
the  troops  of  the  l.CAgiie  of  Schmnlkald,  from  Gustaviis 
Aduloliiis,  and  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  re- 
•iitetl  .Moreau  for  three  months  : but  he,  succeeding  at 
length,  caused  them  tn  be  demolished.  Ingoldstadt  lost 
its  university,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Tiiustus  stu- 
died. in  lAiK) : it  Is  now  transferred  to  Munich.**  [Mur- 
ray'i  Ilandbook.")  it  still  possi'sses,  however,  a royal 
residence,  nine  churches.  In  one  of  which  the  Bavarian 
geacral,  Tilly,  was  buried,  and  several  hospiuli  ami 
charitable  Institutions.  It  had  formcriv  a considerablo 
ma.turacturc  of  woollen  cloths:  but  this  and  its  other 
branches  of  Industry  ami  trade  has  fallen  into  complete 
decay.  {Diet.  Gtog.  ; S/ctis,  tfc.) 

InKSBHL'CK  (Fr.  Iruprvek),  a city  of  the  Tyrol,  of 
which  it  ii  the  cap.,  on  the  Inn.  80  m.  N.  by  E.  Trent, 
and  840  m.  W.  by  S.  Vienna,  I.at.  4T^  16*  h'*  K.,  long. 
11°  sy  4V*  K.  Pop.  (1838)  10.73X.  Its  situation  Is  highly 
picturesque.  It  stands  In  the  middle  of  a valley,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  mountains  from  6.tOn  to  8.000  ft. 
high  ; and  the  Inn  is  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge  (whence 
the  name  of  the  city)  from  which  a magnlticrnt  prospect 
It  obtaioed.  On  and  round  this  bridge  one  or  the  se- 
verest actions  took  place  during  the  war  of  the  Tyrnlne, 
under  llofer,  against  the  French.  Innsbruck  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  hat  6 suburbs.  The 
latter  are  larger  and  better  built  th'm  the  city  Itself, 
though  badly  paved.  The  houses  of  Innsbruck  arc 
mostly  4 or  fi  stories  high,  built  In  the  Italian  style,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  are  frequeDlly  ornamented  with  frescoes. 
Many  have  arcades  below,  occupied  with  shops.  The 
o)>Jcct  most  attractive  to  strangers  is  the  Franciscan,  or 
Court  church,  an  edifice  containing  numerous  line  works 
of  art.  Among  others,  is  the  tumh  dedicate*!  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian*,  a splendid  monument : it  is 
ornamented  with  ‘i4  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  his  life,  and  is  surrounded  by  84  colossal 
bronse  stacuesof  persona  ceiebraird  In  historv.  including 
Clorls,  'rheodoric,  Arthur,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Godft'ey  of  Bouillon,  R>>do1ph  of  Hababurg, 
and  many  of  the  emperors  of  Austria,  his  descendants,  Ac. 
Here,  also,  Is  the  mausoleum  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  his  wife,  also  adorned  with  Isoss-rrliefs; 
the  grave  of  Ilufer  ; his  statue  In  white  marlile.  Ac.  There 
are  numerous  other  churchn.  several  of  which  arc  worth 
notice.  The  palace,  an  extensive  building,  has  gardens 
extending  along  the  Inn,  which  form  a public  promenade. 
In  front  of  the  Old  Palace,  the  former  residence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  some  of  the  German 
emperors.  Is  the  “ Golden  Koof,"  a kind  of  orkd  window, 
covered  with  a roof  of  gilt  copper,  and  one  of  the  cu- 
rSosities  of  the  place:  this  cilitice  is  now  used  for  the 
chaiiccry-chamber.  (KamUif’cfxwde.)  Inshnsck  has  a 
university  of  the  8d  order,  in  which  iiisinicti>m  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  It  occupies  an  extv:>sive  and  fine 
edifice,  and  h.as  18  professors,  and  exhibitions  to  the 
amount  of  18.000  fls.  yearly.  It  is  attended  by  about  S-IO 
students,  and  has  attached  to  it  n library,  botanic  garden, 
and  cabinet  of  physical  objects.  The  FfrilmandUum, 
foumled  Id  IH23  upon  the  model  of  the  Johanruvm  of 
Gratz.  Is  a museum  devoted  to  the  productions  of  the 
Ty'so'  in  both  art  and  natural  history,  and  contains  sonic 
Interesting  collections,  particularly  in  tiie  dep.  of  mi- 
neralogy. The  seminary  for  noble  ladies,  foumled  by 
Marta  Theresa  In  1771,  the  gymmasium,  ancient  Jesuits’ 
college,  and  various  conmus,  prnvinci.xl  house  of  correc- 
tion, council  chamber,  town-hnll,  theatre,  niul  a handsome 
ball-room,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings  ; a statue 
of  Joseph  II..  and  a triumphal  arch  raisetl  by  Maria  The- 
resa, are  amung  the  must  coiifpiciunis  ornumenis  of 
the  city.  Innst^ck  Is  the  seat  of  the  state  assembly, 
high  judicial  court,  and  other  sii|>eri<ir  dcpartnu'iits  of 
the  public  service  for  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbs-rg:  it  has 
maniifactun.'S  of  silk,  woollen,  .md  cotton  fal>rics,  le.ithrr, 
glass,  and  vtcel  go<NU,  ami  sealing-wax  ; and  is  the  scat 
of  a considerablo  trade  between  U^y  and  the  other  coun- 
trill  N.  of  the  Alps.  (Otr*fcrr.  J<at.  Emo/cI.;  Bt'r. 
gAaws  ; Turnhuti's  .lutfritt.  Ac.) 

INVBU.ARY.  a royal  ami  pari,  hot  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  of  which  it  i*  the  cap.,  on  a luy  on 
the  W.  shore,  and  near  tlie  iKittom  of  the  arm  of  the  M’a 
nailed  Lo<'h  Fyne.  40  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
817.  and  not  increasing.  luverary  consists  principally  of' 
two  rows  of  house?,  one  of  them  fronting  the  b.iy.  tlie 
other  at  right  angle*  with  It,  rmmtng  inward,  and  having 
a Dortliern  ex|K>?ure.  The  houses,  built  on  a unifomt 
plan,  are  large  and  commodlims ; and  the  town  is  one 
of  the  DcatesC  and  cleanest,  and  its  situatluu  the  most 

* Maximilian,  who  himself  rommeneod  this  tnaa.«olrum,  wm 
aftei  aU  not  buxlad  in  h,  but  m WWikiIscIm  N««i«ads,  in  Atusrta. 
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picturesque,  in  Scotland.  The  public  buildings  are  Ihe 
p;ir.  cliurcli  (in  which  public  worship  Is  alternately  per- 
formtHl  in  Gaelic  and  English),  and  a handsome  edi- 
fice by  the  water  side,  ctmtaining  the  court-house  and 
other  offices.  In  the  Immetllale  vicinity  of  the  town,  on 
tl'e  N-,  is  Inverary  eastie.  the  chief  residence  of  the 
ducal  family  uf  Argyle.  It  was  built  after  a design  by 
Adams,  in  1719;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  uf  the  situation 
or  of  the  family.  It  is  an  embattled  structure,  of  two 
stories,  and  a sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopiiing 
towers,  and  surmountesl  with  a square-winged  luivilion. 
There  is  in  the  saloon  a curious  collection  of  old  High- 
hand  arms,  including  some  of  those  used  by  the  Campbells 
in  the  battle  of  (^ulloden. 

The  family  of  Argyle  was,  for  a lengthened  period,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Its 
chiefs  were  especially  dlftingulsbcd  by  their  devotion  to 
and  support  of  the  great  princi|des  of  civil  and  religious 
freed<*m.  Among  other  members  of  the  family  may  bo 
spedfied  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  beheaded  in  II16I  ; and 
his  son  and  successor,  who  also  fell  a victim  to  arbitrary 
and  unropstltutionrd  power  in  1GH.1 ; M’odrow,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Fox  lii  his  Historical  Fragment,  have  given 
slngvdarly  interesting  accounts  of  tlie  circumstance*  at- 
tending the  trial  and  execution  of  the  laxt-mrntione«t 
nobleman.  The  graudson  of  the  first  and  the  son  of  the 
last  of  these  noble  martyrs,  created  duke  of  Argyle  atul 
Greenwich,  and  commonly  caIUkI  the  great  Duke  of 
Argyle,  was  celebrated  both  as  a statesman  and  general. 
He  was  commander-in-rhief  in  Scotland  tn  1715,  and  by 
his  conduct  on  that  and  other  oicasions,  was  of  sipr.il 
service  to  the  revolutionary  esUbUshment.  Pope  s>tld  of 
hit  Grace,^ 

*'  Anryir,  the  uate'*  whole  thamler  born  to  vwld. 

And  theke  alike  the  umate  and  the  litld.” 

The  staple  commodity  of  loverary  Is  herrings,  those 
of  Loch  Fyno  being  ccleuratMi  for  their  superior  excel, 
lenee ; but  the  fishing  in  the  Ix>ch  has  latterly  greatly 
declined,  and  in  1^37  the  quantity  cured  and  pocked  in 
Invcrary  amounted  tn  only  4, .334  barrels. 

Inverary  was  erected  into  a lw>r.  ofbamnr  in  IG48.  In 
a garden  beside  the  church  is  a small  o'uelifk,  conime- 
mnralivc  of  the  execution  in  this  place,  in  ifiS.S  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  name  of  t'ampb**ll,  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  Presbyterianism.  This  bor.  unites 
with  Campbolton,  Ohan,  and  Irvine,  in  sending  a mcm. 
to  the  11.  of  ;aiidin  I8.HI-40  had  33  reg. voters.  Edmund 
Stone,  a self-taught  malhematicl.m,  i^ttor  of  Eucha’t 
KIniumts,  and  author  of  a Treoti$(  on  Ftujions,  and  other 
works,  was  a native  of  Inverary.  {Bound.  R(p.f  Uod~ 
rote's  Jlisl.  of  Cknrrh  of  ScoH/md^  pamim.) 

IN'VEICKkITIIIS'G,  a royal  and  part,  bor.,  par.,  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  CO.  Fife,  Itenutifully  situated  on  rising 
ground  on  a b.xy  on  the  N.  h;ink  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
To  m.  N.W.  I-fdinburgh.  Pop.  of  town  (1h;^7).  2,080. 
The  town  consists  of  a main  street,  and  a smaller  one 
branching  off  it.  besides  several  wynds  or  lanes.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  extremely  old.  and  an  air  of  antiquity 
generally  marks  the  (dace.  I'he  only  public  buildings 
are  the  |Mir.  church,  a dissemting  chapel,  the  bor.  school, 
and  Ihe  town-house.  About  12  in  every  100  of  the  inhah. 
are.  at  an  average,  at  school ; a larger  proportion  tlmu 
generally  obtains  elsewhere.  There  are  3 lihrarirs 
in  the  bor.  The  par.  abounds  with  coal,  most  of  which 
is  eX]K>rtcd  from  St.  David's,  on  Inverkeithing  bay. 
There  belong  to  the  bor.  24  registered  vessels,  burden 
l.tXO  tuns,  employed  chieflv  in  the  roasting  trade.  A 
considerable  number  of  Ffngliih  and  forcIgQ  vessels 
resort  to  Inverkeithing  for  coal,  bringing  In  exchange 
liark.  limber,  ami  bones  for  manure.  Tltero  are  In  tl>e 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  a distillery,  tan-work, 
ship-tnilhling  yard,  a salt  work,  a magnesia  manufactury, 
and  a brick  work. 

Inverkeithing  was  created  a royal  bor.  by  William  the 
Linn  in  the  i8th  century.  Its  privileges  fncluded  riuht 
of  customs  over  a considerable  district  of  country  lying 
on  the  Frith  of  Furth  ; hut  these  have  fallen  into  di»- 
suetude,  with  the  exceptfun  of  the  duties  at  the  markets 
held  at  Kinross  and  'rulliebote,  and  the  customs  at 
North  Queensferry.  Even  Kdiuiiurgh.  at  one  time, 
|>aid  an  acknowlrtlgrrcnt  of  superiority  fur  some  parts 
of  the  Caltnn  Hill,  but  it  was  bought  up.  or  relin- 
quished. In  the  riding*  of  the  .Scottish  parliament, 
the  provost  of  inverkeithing  was  entitled  to  precedeuco 
next  to  the  provo«t  of  J dinburgh.  Before  the  con- 
vention of  hryal  hiirghs  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh,  InvcrkeilhiDg  wa«  tne  place  of  its  mr-rting. 
This  bor.  unites  with  .S.  Guernsn-rry,  Dunfermline, 
Culross,  and  Stirling  burghs,  in  sruidlng  a mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.,  and  in  IH30-40,  had  rr’gistered  voters. 
(B/  und.  ltop.{  ,\Vir  ,S7rt/.  Aec.  qf  Scot.,  ^ F\ff,  p.  230,  ; 
Bcauttet  of  Scotland,  Iv.  119.) 

INVERLEITHEN.  a par.  and  village  of  Scotland 
famotis  for  Its  mineral  well,  co,  Peehlr^,  22  nr.  8.  by  E. 
Edinburgh,  and  6 m.  E.by  8.  Peebles.  It  la  situated 
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la  a roniantic  pvloraJ  coMnlrV,  wUhin  j m.  of  ibo  N. 
back  of  the  Twoinl.  Aiid  on  uolh  the  Lrilhen, 

a trllniurjr  of  that  ri»er.  Pop.  of  th«»  rilUge,  447  ; not 
incluiUtig  tuTTimcr  Ti«iccr«.  the  aggro^ate  nuinlKT  of 
«-hum,  in  the  sea>on,  maj- be  aixiut  {Snr  Stai. 

Acc.  0/  Scot.,  t 1‘ccblc-tkirr,  p.  81.)  The  mineral  water 
h.*u  b*^n  anairuMl.  and  fmmd  to  contain,  per  qtuirt 
hottle.  carbunato  of  ma|me»ia.  10 gralnn  ; muriate  of 
lime,  I9'4  ; and  muriate  of  aoda,  3) . ( Ib.  Tii. ) The  popu. 
larity  of  tnrerIcUhen,  a*  a w.itrring'plarr,  wai  greatlr 
enhanced  b)*  the  publication  'in  Ik'JIj  of  Scott'i  novel, 
entitl'^  **  8t.  Itonan’s  Well,"  of  which  it  was  tup- 
p>)ccd  to  he  the  prototjpe.  A yearly  fettlval  ha«  been 
»ince  Insiittited  .at  Inverleithen,  -for  the  celebration  of 
"the  ,St.  Kunan'i  Border  Camci;"  amt  the  name  of 
almoat  every  fttreet,  or  aeoaratc  edifice,  in  the  vlU 
lage,  »uch  ai  **  Abb<^ford  rlacc,"  " Wavcrlc^  Ilow," 
"Marmlua  Hotel,”  Ac.,  refer*  to  the  illuUriout 
noTcItit.  Traquair.hou&e.  the  (I'at  of  tlie  noble  family 
of  that  name,  it  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Inter- 
leithen.  The  firat  Karl  of  I’raquair,  Lord  Treaiurcr 
of  Scotland  In  the  time  of  Oiarlea  I.,  wai  one  of  the 
moat  eminent  Uatecnirn  of  hia  day.  l>r.  Kuttcdl.  author 
of  the  Ilutorjf  of  M>jdcm  nnd  Ancient  Europe,  waa 
born  near  the  village,  amt  waa  edura’cd  In  It.  The 
woollen  manufacture  ha*  been  intr<<duce<i  Into  Inver- 
leithm.  (l>air/iar<rj  Q^crt  qf  Stoic,  p.  4U>. ; Eac- 
tory  Rctmmt,  |s3y.) 

IN  VKKNF.SS.  a marit.  co.  of  ScotlanJ.  and  the  movt  . 


eateniire  in  that  iMrt  of  the  LI.  Kiiig<lo<n  : it  atretchm  < 
quite  acront  the  ikhuid  from  the  K.  to  the  W.  aeo,  having  | 
K.  (he  M->ray  Friih  and  Roaa-ihire,  W.  the  Atlantic  ' 


Ocean.  S.  .Argyle  and  Perth,  and  K.  Abt*rdfN-n,  llaniT. 
Moray,  ami  Nairne.  Rut  it  include*,  exclutlre  of  the 
maiiiUnd,  the  larw  ivlaiid  <>f  Skye,  with  the  amaller 
itiandt  of  Hcirria,  N.  and  H IMut.  Ik-nberula,  Ac.  Area, 
3,71^.800  acre*,  of  which  belong  to  the  main- 

land. and  773.7GO  to  the  iilamla;  tiro  lurmer  having 
Sl,4'*0,  and  the  latter  37.7fifi  acre*  of  water.  InTeriiraa- 
thlre  ia,  apeoking  goncralh,  wiki,  muuntalmKia,  and 
rugged  in  the  extreme.  U u auppoaed  tiiat  there  ii  not 
more  than  3^  |>er  cent,  of  iu  aurface  not  tWTurally  ro-. 
vered  with  heath.  Ren  Kevia,  the  hlgheat  ni<runtalti  In 
Cre.xt  Dritaln.  4 J7ti  ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  aea.  la 
aituatr'd  in  Lochaher,  near  Fort  Wiltiain.  in  tlii*  co 
Mealfourvony,  on  the  N.  aide  of  I,och  Nc&a,  1*3,730  it. 
above  the  aea.  The  aralile  land,  which  ia  of  very  limited 
extent,  la  principally  compriaed  In  the  low  difttricta  coii- 
tiguoua  to  the  town  of  Invenicrai.  in  SlrathayM-y  (the  low 
Country  on  botii  ai>k*«  the  S|M'y),  and  In  narrow  ^Icna 
along  the  other  river*  and  lake*.  ( Ilmntb  very  varnni*  ; 
but  generally  it  may  be  aaki  to  be  wet  and  atormy  on  the 
W.  ci>aat,  aevere  In  the  interior,  and  compariitiveir  mild 
and  dry  on  (be  ah<>re  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Princifral 
rivera.  r^y,  Seta,  and  Reaitly  ; all  which,  but  ev|>ecially 
the  firat,  nave  raluablti  aaluiuii  fi»hcrie*.  The  arable 
land  of  thU  co.  was  formerly  divided  into  amall  patcliea, 
having  uiuaily  a greater  or  lev*  extent  of  hill  ytasture 
attaehcxl  to  tliem,  and  occiipiud  by  tenant*  at  will.  The 
Utter  lived  In  int«>rahle  hut*  ; and  were  at  once  rxees- 
aively  poor.  idle,  and  diaorderly.  Unt  (he  alvolltlon  of 
heri'ultary  jurladlctiont  and  clwahip  in  174m,  and  the 
carrying  of  good  militarv  and  other  road*  Into  diatriet* 
that  were  forinerlyquiteimperviuua.  by  enabling  the  law 
to  be  every  where  brought  into  full  o]»eratk>n.  have  com- 
pletely reprrased  the  feuds  and  disorders  that  formerly 
disgraced  this  and  other  illghland  cos.  The  small 


holdings  have  also  been  very  generally  consolidated 
into  sheep-farms,  anme  of  wnicn  are  very  extensive,  { 
and  which  are  mostly  stocked  with  chrviuts-  Arable  \ 


farming  has,  also,  bevn  very  much  improved  ; and,  ; 
ill  cousi-qiietice,  there  ha*  lxM*n  a very  great  Increase  | 
in  the  quantity  of  disiMMabU*  pr'Miuce,  and  in  tiie 
rent  and  value  of  the  laud.  Go<m1  wheat  is  raise*!  roumi 
the  Moray  Frith  ; but  oats  la  the  principal  crop.  *l'be 
stock  of  black  cattle  is  very  large  ; and  cattle,  aheem, 
and  wool  constitute  the  principal  article*  of  ci^rt.  In 
some  districts  there  are  extendve  forests.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  importance,  nor  any  considerable 
town,  except  Inverness.  Illicit  rllstillatfon.  that  was 
once  very  prev.ileiit,  is  now  all  but  suppressed.  Lune- 
alone,  slate,  and  marble  abound  in  mtist  place*  ; but  the 
want  of  c<m]  render*  (he  limestoueof  littlevalue.  Average 
rent  of  land,  including  UUnds,  in  IMIU,  1|.  twf  i»rr  acre. 
Gas'Uc  Is  the  romnion  language  ; and  in  the  W.  (tarts  of 
the  co..  arid  some  of  (he  uiands,  it  ia  (he  only  one  (hat 
la  genoraliy  nnderatrwKl  Owing  to  (he  thinness  of  the 
t»op..  tiie  CO,  ia  but  III  auppil^  with  schools,  though 
In  this  respect,  av  in  others,  it  is  very  much  improved. 

This  cn.  U divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  by 
a remarkable  glen  or  valley,  stretching  N.K.  and  S. 
from  the  town  uf  Inverness  to  leK-h  Llimhe,  o|>|>o%iie 
the  Island  uf  Mull,  on  the  \V.  roast.  Phi*  glen,  wtdeh 
is  very  narrow,  consists  priuei|>a]ly  of  a chain  of  lake*, 
coniprisiiig  l.och  Ness,  I.eirli  Oich,  and  Ie>eh  Loehy,  Its 
fiirr.vee  bdog  no  wliere  more  tb.*m  94  ft.  above  tho  level 
of  the  sea,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  clrcumalaace. 


and  of  the  eontinuou*  chain  of  lakes,  to  open  a n.ivlcal»l® 
communi' .vtion  b<*twern  the  K.  and  W.  sea*,  avoiding, 
consequently,  the  lengthened  and  dangerous  iiavigatioti 
by  the  Pentlaiid  Frith.  The  entire  length  of  thH  ruivi« 

Eution,  nr  of  the  Cale<l»uian  Canal,  inclusive  of  lh« 
ikei,  is  rather  more  than  00  m. ; but  the  excavated 
(sart  is  little  more  tlian  33  m.  It  cost  about  l.OdO.iNX)/., 
and  la  no  a huger  scale  than  any  work  of  a similar  class 
In  any  other  (lart  of  the  einplie.  It  promiset,  however, 
to  be  a very  unproductive  undertaking  ; and  but  lor  the 
Invention  of  s(<*am-boats.  which  were  unknown  when  it 
was  commenc**!,  it  would  hare  been  nearly  useless. 

Inverness  CO.  has  36  parishes  : it  sends  I mem.  to  tho 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.;  and  the  bor.  of  Inverness  joint 
with  Fortmse.  Nairne,  ami  Knrres  In  sending  a mem. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1H39,  7H9  In  1M3I,  In> 
veruess-sliire  had  17,31'i  inhab  houses,  19,046  (amiltes, 
and  '.M.797  Inhalis.,  of  whom  44.510  were  males,  and 
females.  Value*!  rent,  73,|xtd.  Scutch.  Annual 
value  of  real  pro(«rty  In  HiS,  |M5,.V>'d. 

iMigaNius.  tlie  cap.  of  the  tlaive  co.,  and  of  the 
Nurlherii  llighlaml*.  a royal  and  pari.  Ixir.  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  on  both  sides  the  Ness,  within  a mile  of  It* 
Influx  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  at  the  N.B.  extremity 
of  the  Great  Gleu  of  ScotUnd.  forming  the  line  of  tho 
t'aledoiiian  r.-utal.  113m.  N.W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and 
Ml  m.  N-  by  W.  .\berdcen.  The  situation  of  Inveroes* 
is  peculiarly  striking  and  picturesaue,  standing,  as  it 
dt>es.  in  the  middle  of  a beautiful  plain,  nf  unequal  extent 
iu  dilTcrent  dire*  tUms.  w ith  the  Moray  Frith  on  one  side, 
and  the  hack  grmmd,  cemsislini;  of  variousiy  iha|>e.i  hills, 
tome  of  wliicn  are  richiy  wimhuhI,  wiiiU*  others  are  bir.ik 
and  nigg)-*!.  ” It  la  the  boast  of  Invcriiest  to  unite  two 
oftpiiseii  qualities,  and  ea*h  in  the  great*  »t  (>err«>c(ion  ; 
the  eharai'ters  of  a rich  o|um  low  land  c<Hjnlry  with  those 
of  the  wildest  alpine  Mviiery,  lagh  al»o  b«  ing  close  at 
hand,  and  in  many  place*  tnlrrmixetl ; while  to  all  this  is 
oddixl  a M-ries  of  maritime  landsc4|X!  not  often  cquAlled.” 

: M CuUocM't  Lcitert  tmihe  HinkUindt,  \ul.  i.  p.  5(i.)  I'he 
Ness,  on  wlmse  iMsiiks  the  Iwiongh  stand*,  is  (M'rh.i|>*  the 
shortest  river  in  NiuUaiid,  flowing  between  Loch  Nest 
and  (he  M<«rar  Frith,  a distance  of  only  8 m.  l'i>{).,  iti 
ld3t,'Miri:i:  of  the  town  and  par.,  in  Ibol.  8.733;  iu  1m3I, 

1 4,:'34  - inh.*d>.  houses,  2,135. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  uf  the  Nc>«s.  A handi^oiiie  stone  bridge  of  7 arche* 
was  er(x-t*>«l  aero**  llie  river  la  10»5:  there  Is  also  a 
wwMhn  bridge,  built  In  Ihuh.  at  on  ex(m>se  of  4.lMKif. 
The  (iriiici(>al  streets  lie  K.  or  N.,  ami  consist  generally 
uf  more  elegant  mid  substantial  buildliin  than  are  to  b« 
fouiui  in  any  other  tow-n  of  the  tame  site  In  Scotlaud. 
I'he  streets,  w hich  are  iigbUHl  with  gas.  are  causewayed 
and  flagged.  The  iohah.  are  supplied  with  water  by 
pi|>es  from  the  river.  The  sho(>s,  w hich  su|>|>ly  the  di>> 
mand  of  an  extensive  district  uf  country,  are,  in  many 
instances,  large  and  well  stocked  with  goods.  The  vtlhu 
iu  tile  suburb*  are  numerous  and  edegant,  and  the  walks 
varied  and  comiuudious.  'I'hc  public  bulldlags  are  the  Ex. 
change  and  Town -house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; tl:e 
Gaol,  surrnnunted  i>y  a tower  130  ft.  high  ; the  Assembly 
Hi»m*  of  the  Nortnem  Minding;  Infirmary,  Arademy, 
(he  L'nited  t’harity  Institutions:  widch  last  edifice  oc- 
cupies an  cictaleu  sitiutloo  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Ulth  regard  to  eccUviastical  liuildings,  the  lllgh  Church 
Is  the  iniiSt  nmspirumjs  ; the  square  tower  attached  to  It 
was  built  by  OHver  Cromuetl.  and  the  bell  brought  from 
the  cathedral  of  Fortrose,  on  the  N.  bonks  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  There  arc  other  two  parish  churches,  In  one  of 
which  Gaelic  alone  is  used  ; and  two  cha|)els  of  ease. 
Thf-rc  are.  also,  di>senling  chapelt,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  Kpi**-oi»alians.  the  I uited  .Assordate  Syn*»«l. 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Uom.  (.'a- 
tlndics. 

<>aellc  was  formerly  the  only  language  spoken  In 
Inverness  and  Its  neighbourhood  ; and  it  is  at  this 
moment  the  ordinary  siM-ech  of  the  lower  orders,  all 
of  wtioin,  however,  umlefkland  and  rsm  speak  English. 
It  is  admitti'd  that  the  English  language  Is  spoken  in 
greater  purity  by  the  middle  and  iip]>«'r  ranks  In  Inver. 
n<‘«stiiaii  in  any  oth<>r  pUr<-  Iu  Scotland;  a distinction 
which  U said,  wtx'tber  corre*-tly  or  not,  to  have  originated 
iu  the  circumstance  of  ('romwell  having  statione*!  and 
long  maintained  an  E'nglUh  garrison  in  (tie  town.  ” The 
saldicrs  seem  to  have  incornuratnl  nftcrw'ord*  with  the 
inhalt.,  and  to  have  (tentdrsi  (he  place  with  an  English 
rare;  for  the  laugnaK<‘ or  the  town  has  Item  long  con- 
sidrre*i  os  p«*culiarl)  elegant.”  {Jokn*un't  Ttmr  to  the 
Hthrtdit.)  The  Highland  chvracler.  however,  still  pre- 
dominates very  con-iderably  in  the  borough.  In  atldltmn 
to  the  (hvlic  language,  the  sjMs-ch  of  the  cmummi  (w-opln, 
th<-ir  dress  is  more  or  less  of  Celtic  fashion,  and  oi  home 
inannracture.  such  as  the  short  coat,  blue  Isonitet,  (daid. 
rig  and  fur  itta  kings,  all  of  the  coarsest  materials.  The 
rharrii*d  women  usually  walk  the  streets  and  go  to  church 
without  a bonnet;  the  maidens  without  cither  c.ip  or 
bonnet  ; while  tlte  other  nans  of  their  druM  are  of  the 
most  simple  and  homely  oescriptloo* 


INVERNESS. 

TnrrmeM  rnjors  rminrat  adv.mtAgft  u to  nlueatlon. 
Thff  Ac«domy,  rimiuicd  by  ftubH'riptIun*  hiImmI  la  the 
brir.  unU  eliewiterr,  it  a charU'red  iiittUulion,  ami 
one  of  the  mott  elBclent  Mmliiariet  In  Scotland.  The 
old  itramniar'tchool,  with  lu  endowment,  haa  merged 
Into  It.  It  It  provided  with  a rector,  and  from  4 to  6 
other  teacher*  in  the  diSerrut  dopartanenu  of  liberal 
itiidy.  There  are  varioiu  other  eactdlenl  tchoolt,  tome 
of  which  are  endowed.  Halning’a  Charity  School,  at* 
tend^  hy  about  2.*i0  tcholart,  U a iiteful  Initltutiun.  An 
Infant  .School,  which  haa  htm  in  operation  for  teveral 
yeart.  la  admimhly  conducted.  The  late  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Hadraa,  loft  I0,000f.  8 per  cent  conaob  to  the  magU- 
tratca,  fur  the  purpoaet  of  education.  The  number  of 
fernale  tchoolt  It  very  contlderablo  ; the  better  rank*  in 
the  northern  coundet  generally  tenmog  their  daughtert 
thither  to  complete  uielr  education.  Invcmett  ha*, 
botidet,  a mechanic*’  inititute ; various  llbrarle*,  both 
*ub*cription  and  circulating  ; two  public  reading  roonit, 
several  printing  presses,  and  three  weekly  newspaper*. 
( ,Vcir  .>/.  Jrt.  ly  Sro4.  \ Intfmrut  Eamcai.  Inqmrf, 
Scot,  i Pari.  Paper,  Ih37.vo1.  47.) 

At  to  charitable  intiltutions,  the  most  important  are 
the  infirmary  and  dlspentary.  There  are  no  poor-rates 
In  the  *own  or  parish,  the  poor  being  supported  by  the 
chure^  OoUectlous,  by  special  quarterly  collections,  and 
by  the  prod'K-e  (102/.)  of  certain  suras  b^ueathed  for  the 

Jiurpote.  There  are  two  funds  (3,7'iO/.  and  916/.)  left 
or  the  support  of  decayi*d  householders ; also  a fund 
(27,0(10/.)  lor  (he  etlucatlon  of  boys  of  the  name  of 
MacklntcHb ; with  sundry  smaller  lums  In  the  bands  of 
the  magistrates. 

Manufactures,  la  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  may  be 
said  not  to  exist  here,  if  we  except  those  of  linen,  plaid- 
logs,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a small  her^  manufactory, 
prinripally  for  the  making  of  bagging.  ^Ip-bulldhig  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  There  are  breweries,  distil* 
lorirt,  and  tan-works.  With  regard  to  trade,  Inverness 
Is  the  centre  of  a custom-house  district,  which  embraced, 
ill  7,Vi7tons  of  shipping,  and  ICO  roistered  vessels ; 
the  port  of  Inverness  possessing  about  naif  the  vosselt, 
and  2*8ds  of  the  tonrtage.  While  the  town  has  regular 
traders,  both  steamers  and  sailing  smacks,  to  Aberdeen, 
l.,eUh.  l.oodnn,A;c.,  on  the  E.  coast ; she  ha*  alsoaslmll.ir 
communication,  by  meant  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  with 
Clnsgiiw,  Liverpool,  ftc  , on  the  W.  coast ; and  also  with 
Ireland.  The  canal  passes  wUhio  less  than  a mile  of  the 
b<>r. ; and  Clachnaharry  (pop.  300),  where  it  joint  the 
Moray  Frith,  it  not  more  than  a mite  distant.  There  are 
three  harbours,  one  of  them  for  small  craft,  near  tno 
town,  the  other*  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  while  the 
canal  whaifs  at  Clachnaharry  are  also  used  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  gooils.  Grain,  at  luast  oatmeal,  used 
to  he  imported  to  Inverness  : but  oats  are  now  exported 
to  the  amount  of  about  5,000  bolls.  Coal. almost  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  used,  it  lmp«)rted  both  from  England  and  the 
Fmh  of  Forth.  The  Imports  cmislst  generally  of  the 
various  article*  which  the  demand  of  a large  district  of 
country  reuulres.  The  foreign  Imports  consist  of  about 
5(1*)  ton*  of  hemp,  and  three  or  four  cargoes  of  timber 
and  Archangel  tar.  Inverness  has  several  fain  ; hut  the 
wool  fair,  in  the  month  of  July,  attended  by  all  the  prin- 
ripal  Highland  sheep  farmers,  as  well  as  by  wool  staplers 
and  agents  from  England  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  Is  the 
most  emineot.  Fully  100,000  stones  of  wool  are  annually 
sold  at  this  market;  while  above  the  same  number  of 
sheep  are  alto  disposed  of.  The  prices  paid  at  this  fair 
generally  regulate  those  of  all  the  other  markets  in  the 
country.  Tl^re  are  five  banks  lo  the  bor.,  and  a savings' 
bank. 

Inverness  It  ven  ancient.  In  the  6th  century  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  nctish  kingdom,  when  St.  Columba  of 
Iona  went  thither,  ad  ottium  AWs«r,  with  the  view  of 
converting  the  Pictlsh  king  to  Christianity.  An  ancient 
castle  sto^  on  a rising  ground  R.  of  the  town ; but 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  Ilth  century  hy  Malcolm  111., 
who  built  another  on  a commanding  eminence  near 
the  river,  which  continued  to  be  a royal  fortress,  till 
blown  up.  In  1746,  by  the  troops  of  the  Pretender.  In- 
verness was  erected  into  a royal  bor.  by  David  I. ; and 
various  royal  charter*,  confirming  or  extending  Its  privi- 
leges. were  subsequently  conferri^  on  It.  The  town  was 
often  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  lords  of  the  Islet  and 
other  Highland  chiefs.  A monastery,  belonging  to  the 
Black  Friars,  existed  lo  this  plai'e ; but  ail  traces  of  It 
have  luug  since  disappeared.  The  citadel  referred  lo 
above,  as  constructod  by  Crotnw^l,  was  built  In  l6S2-^7, 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Part  of  it* 
ruins  are  still  standitig.  Cullraien  Moor,  the  scene  of  the 
haltle  that  deckled  the  fate  of  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Stuart,  It  within  3 m.  of  the  town.  Since  I74<\  great 
Improvements  have  been  etfecteU  here.  Previously  to 
175\  the  post  irom  Rihiiburgit  to  Inverness  was  con- 
veyed by  a man  on  foot!  In  1740,  the  magistrntes  ad- 
vertised for  a saddler  to  settle  in  the  Imr. ; and  in  1778 
a cart,  purchased  by  tub*cri|>tion.  was  first  teen  In  the 
bor.  No  plan  of  regularly  cleaning  the  streets  was 
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adopted  till  about  the  Wglnning  of  the  present  century. 
Invuriictt  Is  now,  however,  superior  perhaps  to  any  town 
of  Its  tlse  in  SoAland,  as  lo  all  the  neerssaries.  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life.  This  bor.  unites  with  Forres, 
Furtrose,  ami  Nalme.  in  seitding  a mem.  to  tite  11.  of  C. 
Rostered  voters.  In  |k3U,40.47.V  {Aatdcrtim't  Highlands 
ana  Islands  i Caledonia  vol.  1. ; and  the  works  already 
referred  to.) 

IN  VEKURV,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  Scot* 
land,  CO.  Aberdeeu,  in  the  angle  formed  bythecundu* 
ence  of  the  Don  and  Ury,  14  ro.  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
of  town  ( 1831 ),  994  ; of  town  and  par.,  2,052.  'Phe  Inhab. 
are  chfefiy  agriculturists,  there  being  (miy  about  36 
weavers  In  the  par.  The  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  begun 
in  1796,  and  completed  in  1807,  commences  lu  the  tide* 
way  of  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  terminate*  at  Port 
Elphlnstnne,  near  Inverury.  The  entire  length  is  18| 
m.  ; the  surface  width  Is  23  ft. ; the  depth  3|  ft : it  has 
17  locks ; and  its  highest  level  Is  168  ft.  shove  low  water* 
mark.  Keith  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  who 
also  holds  the  title  of  Lord  Inverury,  Is  In  the  imni^iate 
vicinity  of  the  bur.  Arthur  Johnston, editor  of  the  Delicua 
Poctarmm  Scotorum,  and  who  bolds  the  next  place  to 
Buchanan  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bum 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverury  In  1587.  This  bur. 
unites  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  and  Peterhusd,  In 
sending  a mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  Kcgislered  voters  in 
|H39-4U,94.  (Boundary  Reports i Beauties  qf  Scotland,  iv. 
420.) 

IONA.  (See  Hkbxidbs.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  a collection  of  7 principal  and 
many  smaller  itlands  on  the  \V.  and  S.  coasts  of  (ireece, 
lying  between  the  36th  and  40th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
l^ween  the  19th  and  23d  deg.  uf  K.  long.,  fonnins  a 
republic  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  islands,  with  their  area,  population,  ftc.,  are 
a*  follows:— 
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These  Islands,  a more  minute  description  of  which  will 
be  found  under  thdr  several  heads,  have,  generally 
■peaking,  rugged  irregular  coasts,  and  a very  uneven 
surface;  barren  rocks  and  hcath-covered  hills  form* 
ing  nearly  half  their  whole  contents.  Their  geological 
formation  is  chiefly  liroesinne,  disposed  in  highly  in- 
clined strata,  intermixed  with  grey  fellated  gypsum,  atul 
masses  of  sandstone ; and  there  are  few  organic  remains. 
The  climate  Is  mild,  but  lubiect  to  sudden  change*.  T:  « 
sirocco,  however,  makes  the  heat  occasionally  oppressive, 
and  Uie  thermometer  in  summer  frequently  rises  to  32^ 
R^aum.  Hurricanes  (called  here  5oro«cix^  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  especially  in  Zante.  Tliere  fell,  in 
1(08,  49’04  inches  rain,  h'ine  sprlogs  of  fresh  water  aie 
abundant  on  most  of  the  Islands.  The  soil  Is  more  favour- 
able to  grape  cultivation  than  to  the  raising  of  corn;  and 
hence  more  than  | of  the  surface  arallable  for  Ullage  is 
laid  out  In  curram-groundt,  vineyards,  and  olive  plwt- 
atloos.  which  are  all  managed  with  cuotiderable  skill. 
The  land  It  chiefly  In  the  nands  of  small  proprietors, 
who  let  It  out  lo  tenants  on  the  nU layer  system,  receiv- 
ing half  the  produce  as  rent. 

The  fnllowing  table  has  been  sold  to  exhibit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  surface,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
produce,  and  the  average  market  prices  of  Uie  dillbrent 
articles  Id  1886.  (Off:  Tables.') 
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IONIAN  ISLANDS. 


The  JiTc  slock  on  Ihc  UlAmU.  In  1MT».  consUted  of 
lo,3»i«i  h*>med  calth-,  *C».y»0  nml 

giwit*.  a mimU-r  far  t«>o  imail  to  meet  the  drinamis 
c»f  the  po|j. ; au<l  hence,  large  qiuntitU**  arc  annually 
lioportt'd  fn>m  Alltaina  and  t»rit*ce.  The  manufac* 
ture«  arc  not  liiiporlanL  Soap  Js  maile  at  Corfu  ami 
Zante.  and  the  value  of  the  quantltj  exported,  lo  IKIH, 
if  oltdally  eitimated  at  earthenware,  silk 

shawls,  g'Mt'hair  rari>eU,  coarse  blankets,  linen  cloths, 
and  sacking  are  also  nuuie  Ut  some  extent.  The  Islands, 
howeser,  enjoy  a considenible  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  their  convenleot  situ- 
ation for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
They  Import  wheat  ami  other  grain ; chiefly  from 
Odessa,  silks,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  cured  Bsli, 
British  hardware,  artd  colonial  produce,  the  total  value 
of  w hich  amounted,  in  |H3H  tuU2.3iiW. ; and  in  the  same 
year,  they  exported  Isiaml  produce  and  manufactures 
, (olirc-oil,  currants,  wine,  valonla.  i*olton.  salt.  Soap,  and 
woven  fabrics)  to  the  amount  of  The  com- 

merce of  the  islands  is  cramped  by  (he  high  duties  laid 
on  exported  articles.  Their  commercial  relations  w ill  be 
bed  understood  by  tite  siihjolni'd  account  of  Ihu  entries 
and  clearances  of  shipping  in  IUm. 
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KM  — 
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These  islands  posses*  few  manufactures  properly  so 
tormid.  The  wives  of  the  villsni  or  peasants  spin  and 
w'onve  a criarse  kind  of  wmdleu  cloth,  sufficient  In  great 
port  for  the  use  of  their  f-xmilles.  A little  soap  Is  made 
at  t.'nrfu  ami  Zantc.  The  latter  manufactures  a consider- 
able qiuntity  of  silk  groS-de-Napics  and  h.%ndkrrchlefs  ; 
the  art 'd  dying,  however,  is  too  little  stmlicd,  and  the 
establishment*  are  on  tun  small  a scale.  The  peasantry, 
In  general,  are  l.isy,  vain,  delighting  In  display,  and  very 
suiM-rstUlcm*-  Those  of  Zante  and  OphaJonta  are  more 
in.liidrloii*  than  the  Corfiotes;  in  the  first.  t>articiilarlv. 
lUeir  sujK-rior  comlitiim  is  probably  to  be  aicrilMd,  in 
part  at  least,  ti>  the  tact  that  the  neddes  reside  on  their 
ctatet.  and  contribute  by  (heir  ex.ample  to  stimulate 
Industry.  In  Corfu,  thet.vde  for  the  city  life,  which  pre- 
v.iitnl  in  the  lime  of  the  Vonelian  government,  still 
ofirfate*  to  a great  degree.  The  Corflotc  proprietor  re- 
sidL->  Uit  little  in  his  villa , bis  land  is  ncgit^efl,  while  ho 
continues  In  the  practice  of  his  fun-fathers,  w ho  preferred 
walehlng  opj«ortunllliw  at  the  seat  of  .a  corrupt  govem- 
ment.to  improving  their  fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate 
of  hononr.ahie  exertion  and  attention  to  their 
patrimony.  In  this  mpes't,  however,  a material  change 
for  the  iH-tter  has  taken  place  wlUdn  tbo  last  thirty  years. 

'I'he  guvernmetil  of  thrs4*  Islands,  since  |hI7,  has 
Testa-d  In  the  high  commissioner  (who  represents  the 
sovi-reigii  of  Great  Britain  i.  the  Senate,  and  the  Icjrisla- 
ti>M  asseiobly.  wiilrh  have  )otntly  the  title  of  the  “ par- 
I ament  of  tHu  tontan  islands."  The  legislative  assembly 
consists  of  40  mrms.,  VO  of  whom  are  rifcJ^d  by  the 
syncletie,  or  nobles  of  the  different  ishuids,  Corfu,  C<*- 
ptialofua.  and  Zinte  returning  7 each.  Santa  Maura  4. 
uiid  the  three  sm.iUer  islands  tending  4 among  them : 
the  other  li  ate  Btyle«l  iR/rcguV.  being  «»ffirer*  apivnnteit 
by  (In*  high  vummifisiourr.  This  asst  inhiy  elects  its  own 
ofiU'tTs.  fixes  the  amount  of  tiin  supplies,  ami  li.ns  the 
pow’Tof  oriKiii.xllng  new  l.vws.  The  senate,  consisting 
of  ^ inerns..  is  elected  by  the  legitlativc  assemldy  out  of 
thi  ir  own  nmnlM'r  ; t»ut  (he  president  is  nomin.-iti*d  by 
the  e mtinissioocr,  who  lll.i-wisi‘ confinus  the  election  of 
liie  rest.  This  b>nly  is  h-gi.tlativc,  so  f-ir  that  It  has  a 
veto  on  til'!  proceetiing*  of  the  a<K'ioi)ly  ; but  its  chief 
business  is  to  regtilate  affairs  during  the  recess  of  the 
legisl.kttve  IxMly,  to  diH'idc  on  matters  submiUeti  to  it  by 
tlie  commissioner,  and  to  nominate  the  officers  under 
the  general  government,  suhj<‘rt  to  the  approbation  of 
the  commissioner.  TIte  assenibty  and  senate  are  electc-d 
for  five  years  ; lint  may  be  disstilved  nt  an  earlier  period, 
either  by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative,  with  wlnrm 
uliinialely  rests  the  confirmation,  or  vc*to,  of  every  men- 
lUTT.  api>olntnu-nl.  or  proceeding  of  liie  general  or  Io.-al 
guvernmeut.  Tl»e  M.>|»arat4'  i'Unds.  likewise,  have  each 
a council  of  & metns..  selectinl  out  of  a list  of  |0,  fur- 
nished by  the  $^ncUl4T.  iH'sitlei  whom  d cKher  active 
fiiiutionaries  are  nominated  by  the  senate  to  act  as  an 
executive  body.  The  judH-inl  power  is  l>higi>d  In  a su- 
preme court  at  Corfu.  e»:i'.pnhtng  4 ordin.iry  an<l  2 
extraordinary  raeros.,  Uie  UUrr  being  the  comiiussioiier 
and  the  president  of  the  senate  : nf  the  former,  twoSrc 


native  bndant.  nomlnatoil  by  the  seriate,  .oml  two  lee 
ap|Mtlnte«1  l<y  (In*  romnn**4oner,  wiio  may  le*  a-itber  loni- 
aiis  or  Brliish  sulvt-rl*.  The  oniinarj  uif*m*,  decido 
comiimn  CAiises,  and.  tu  case  of  differeinv  of  aipinion,  ap- 
]h-aI  to  t)m  extraordinary  ma*ms.  Suixirdinate  to  tliis 
cmirt  are  four  tribunals  <m  each  bland,  making  31  in  the 
wliole.  and  under  these  again  are  iustice-of-pa-are  courts 
for  minor  offtmecs  and  small  civil  suits  ; but  the  senate 
and  high  commissioner  may  reverse  every  decision  what- 
ever, if  they  think  proper.  Tl>e  S4niird,  or  health-esta- 
hlishment.  the  pohn*.  and  the  army,  are  under  the  sole 
dircx'tlam  of  the  high  commissioner.  The  public  press 
is,  likewise,  under  the  immediate  control  nf  the  com. 
mifsloner  ai^  senate.  The  religiosis  esldblisliment  cod- 
slits  of  an  archbtiihnp  and  bi><ho|>s,  with  (he  vicars  or 
curates  of  the  Cireek  church,  wiilcli  is  the  dominant  sect. 
Full  liberty,  however,  is  given  to  the  ailherenU  of  the 
Horn.  Catholic.  l’role«lant.  .niid  oU»er  creeds. 

The  revenues  of  the  Ionian  i-^tands  are  ptincinally  de- 
rived from  ex]H<rt  duties  on  oU  and  currants  of  IP)  per 
cent.,  on  wine  of  6 tier  cent.,  and  on  soap  of  a per  cent. 
ad  vrtlorrm.  The  duties  on  iin|H)r(4xi  men  hamlis^*  are 
regulated  by  a torifT,  aitd  all  artu  lrs  not  s|iecltically  tn- 
cludtHl  in  it  |Ukr  an  ud  tnlorctn  duty  uf  7 and  K per  cent. 
There  are  no  direct  ixxvs.  The  fTdluwIng  Is  an  official 
statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  tu  these  Islands 
during  }i07 . — 
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Owing  tu  the  want  nf  an  efhcieiit  jiolicr,  ami  tu  tlie 
gross  ctvrruptlon  of  the  \'enetlnn  government,  umler 
which  impimlty  might  be  sivurnd  for  tlie  foulest  rriines, 
the  state  uf  staiety  in  the  Ionian  isl.vmit,  when  lliey 
were  plnnil  under  the  wgii  of  KngUiul,  was  as  bad 
as  can  be  Imagined.  The  inhabitants  were  at  unc*» 
iasy.  iptorant,  sti)»*rsti(ious,  cowardly,  vindictive  and 
blo<x1.|liir«ty.  I’erjury  was  so  common,  a*  hardly  to 
excite  alteiitlon.  nud  ass-vsinatlon  was  more  freqm-nt 
than  in  any  other  country,  Corsica  not  exi'ejgixl.  But 
under  the  vigorous  and  eiiuol  gnvemment  of  Great 
BrUaln,  a great  cliange  for  the  better  has  Im  oii  effeeb  d ; 
assassin.'vtion  is  now  comparatively  rare,  and  (he  inha- 
bitants are  beginning  lo  apprccUuo  the  advantages  of 
hone«ty,  f.dr-dcaUug,  and  industry. 

F.diication  in  these  IslaiKls  has  bc'en  progressively 
Impmving  since  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  (iuiidfiird  first 
nve  the  Impulse  to  the  government  and  inhab.  At 
Corfu  there  Is  a university  supimrtixl  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  Instruction  is  funilshcd  uy  competent 
professors  tn  rlasdcal  and  scientific  subjects : and  the 
same  tuwn  contains  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  young 
mim  iiitemling  to  enter  the  prlestlmud  of  the  Grv<ex 
church.  Koch  of  the  Islamls  has  a **  sccnniLary**  school 
for  instruction  in  tiic  Greek,  Italian,  and  English  lan- 
guages. writing,  arithmetic,  Ac.,  and  in  the  chief  town 
of  rarit  isl.-u)d  there  i»  a central  school  for  teaching  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  District  schixils  are  esta- 
I bl’shod  in  ntany  ikirts  of  all  the  islands.  The  whole 
etluc.dional  eviablisiiment  Is  under  the  direction  of  a 
eomtnUslon  of  public  instruriion,  and  the  Ionian  govern- 
inent  mnki's  Urge  annual  grants  for  building  school- 
rrMvm*.  prnvliling  txxika,  «Utes,  A-r. 

Tlie  only  coins  pnijK-rly  Iwlonging  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  are  a silver  4Vr.  piece  and  a rupitcr  cent ; but 
those  mostly  in  cirriilatlon  arc  Spanish  duubloiins  and 
flulUrs.  and  Venetian  dollars,  received  in  payment  for 
the  prndtK'e  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy.  British  silver 
coins  are  m1m>  occasionatly  met  with.  'The  chief  stand- 
ard of  weight  is  the  impcrlai  troy  pound  <if  5.7G0  grains  : 
24  of  these  grains  make  a caico  ; 20  raid  make  an  otincx', 
and  12  ounce*  comiajse  a libbra  tottiU.  'ITie  tibbra  grots* 
i*  equhalent  to  tlie  |H)und  avoirdupois,  and  100  of  these 
pound*  make  a taL-nto.  T^e  English  yard  is  the  stand- 
ar.l  llm*ar  measure:  SI  yard*  maae  a camico,  220  yards 
a s//i<f^-.  and  1,700  yards  a mile.  The  gailon  (equivalent 
to  tin*  Kugiish  gallt«i)  contains  M dic\>4oti. 

The  Ionian  islands  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Grs*ccc,  but  only  os  diHochetl  govcni- 
nu-nts,  and  not  timlrr  tlit-ir  collecUve  form.  After 
huviiig  r<*t>e:Ui*dly  c)i.vngr-d  masters  during  the  middiu 
ages  they  at  length  bt*camv  the  possession  of  the  Ve- 


IPSWICH. 

nctl«ni  wly  in  the  ISth  century.  They  were  thence, 
forward  governed  hy  an  ItAhon  prococuul ; the  ItaRon 
tannage  woe  generally  intriMluced  Into  nubile  ocU 
and  among  the  nobIce  : and  Corfu  wo*  mode  the  chief 
artenil  and  port  of  the  Venetian  navy.  In  thU  itote  the 
hlondi  contiDued  till  1797,  when  they  were  fteUed  by 
the  French,  who  were  conflrmed  In  their  pcnce*ilon 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forinlo.  Two  yean  .iflerwanli 
they  were  token  by  the  tfutiUnt  and  Turk*,  and  de* 
dared  an  indepcncient  republic,  under  their  joint  i>ro. 
tectioD.  The  treaty  of  TiUlt,  In  1h07.  reilorcd  tnein 
once  more  to  the  French,  who  retained  them  till  IMI4, 
when  they  were  yielded  to  the  RnglUb.  By  the  arrange, 
menu  of  the  Congreit  of  Vienna  they  were  conitituicd 
a republic,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  conrtltutlonal  code  was  drawn  up  and 
ratified  tjy  the  British  government  in  July,  1H17.  {TabUt 
vj  Hf*.  t Pop.  Suppt-,  p.  vU.;  Part.  Rep.,  IA17.9C. ; 
Prir.  (iff.  iiep.i  Tmmer'i  Levant,  1.  99— lOG.  i and 
Bnrfetrt  Levant,  vol.  i.) 

IPSAMBOUL.  (fccNcbiA.) 

IPSWICH,  a pari. and  mun.bor.,river.port.  and  town  I 
of  England,  cap.  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Orwell,  40  ra.  I 
S.  Norwich,  oira  63  m.  N.B.  London  ; lat.  57^  4'  N.. 
long.  1^  V E.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  12  eiitlro 
ixu-s.  and  uorti  of  6 others,  7,020  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
25JS4.  The  town  occupies  the  foot  of  a range  of  bills 
gradually  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  navigable  up  to 
this  point  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  is  crossed  by  a hand- 
some  iron  bridge.  The  streets  ore  Irregularly  lAiiltt  and 
for  the  roost  port  narrow. ; but  some  of  them,  which  ore 
new  or  have  been  recently  widened,  consist  o(  neat  and 
substantial  buildings.  On  the  whole,  although  contain, 
ing  a great  many  old.fothlooed  houses,  the  town  presents 
a Ifourishing  appearance,  and  is  not  only  Improving,  but 
rapidly  eatending.  It  Is  lighted,  chiefly  with  m.  and  the 
streets  are  either  paved  or  macadamised.  ( hfun.  B<mnd. 
Rep.)  There  are  12  par.  churches,  none  very  remark, 
able  for  architectural  Iteauty,  and  several  places  of  wor. 
ship  for  dissenters.  The  other  public  buildings  ore,  the 
towD'hoIl ; the  shlre-boll ; the  custom.house,  a respect- 
able brick  structure  on  the  quay  ; a coaunodlous  market- 
house,  erected  in  litll;  the  com  exchange ; theco.nol, 
said  to  be  very  well  regulated ; the  bor.  gaol ; and  the 
town  library,  kept,  as  well  at  the  CTammar-school,  In  an 
old  building  once  a monastery  oT  Black  Friars.  The 
grammar  scbool,  which  was  Intended  by  Its  founder, 
Cardinal  WalsCT.to  form  port  of  a college  preparatory  to 
Chiiit-cburch.Oxford,  was  chartered  by  Queen  Elisoteth 
in  1565.  The  master  receives,  for  the  instruetton  of  50 
(r«e  boys  (tons  of  freemen),  a salary  of  1504  a year  and  a 
dwolliog.house,  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  boarders.  A 
charity  school,  for  mointainiDg,  clothing,  and  educating  1 6 
poor  children,  two  notional  schools,  and  a Loncostrlu 
ochool,  fbmlshed  Instruction,  in  1834,  to  upwards  of  oA 
children  ; and  Sunday  schools  are  attached  to  must  of  the 
churches  and  all  the  chapels.  An  institution  for  the 
support  of  widows  and  or|manB  of  poor  clergymen  was 
established  In  17(M  ; and  there  are  several  umshouses. 
Two  weeklr  papers  ore  published  in  the  town. 

Ipswich  formerly  enjoyed  a considerable  share  In  the 
woollen  and  coarse  linen  trade;  but-  manufacturing  Is 
now  all  but  extinct,  the  trade  in  this  district  having  been 
nearly  onnihlUted  by  the  cheaper  goods  mode  In  the 
Nortn.  One  manufacturer  employs  six  looms  in  making 
cotton  checks  and  cloths  for  tailors’  shirts ; and  there  is 
one  tacking  weaver.  The  town  has  no  spinning  fac- 
tories ; but  small  quantities  of  yam  are  ^un  for  the 
Norwich  weavers.  The  present  industrial  establishments 
comprise  two  extensive  iron  foundries,  a BnufTmlll. 
a suap.work  which  produced,  in  IK39,  760.228  lbs.  hard 
soap,  breweries,  a^  two  ship-building  yards,  with 
accommodations  for  constructing  merchantmen  of  the 
largest  sise.  The  principal  business  of  the  town 
consists  in  the  corn  and  coal  trade.  In  I83H,  )Gfl,G45 
qrs.  of  com  and  grain  (chirlly  wheat  and  malt),  ex- 
elusive  of  57,093  cwts  of  meal  and  flour,  were  exported 
hence  to  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  upwards  of  40,000  chaldrons  of  cool  ore  annually 
imported  and  supplied  by  the  Stosnnarket  ('anal  to  the 
W.  parts  of  the  co.  A general  foreign  troiie  of  some 
Importance,  especially  In  Norway  timber,  li  carried  on. 
in  IH38  there  belonged  to  the  port  151  vessels,  of 
1 1 ..300  tons  burden,  and  the  gross  customs’  duties,  In 
lH.iy,  .vnounted  to  4l,H-*»7/.  Constant  communication 
with  London  takes  place  by  means  of  stearo-pockets, 
arriving  and  leaving  on  alternate  days;  and  the  Inter, 
course  will  be  still  more  facilUatrd,  as  soon  as  the 
Eastern  Counties  Hallway  shall  have  been  complete. 
{Handloom  tVeaver$'  and  Mnmeipal  JBonnd.  ReporU  i 
Tahiet  of  Rev.,  Pop.,  4c.) 

The  corporation,  the  first  charter  of  which  was  granted 
by  King  Julin,  and  cmfirmcd  by  subsequent  mnoarchs, 
apiicart  to  have  been,  previously  to  the  pasting  of  the 
Alunidpal  Heform  Art,  one  of  the  worst  regulatnl  and 
must  corrupt  In  the  kingdom,  “ every  power  intrusted  to 
i(,tls  properly,  iu  patronage,  and  its  charities,  having* 
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been  used  for  election  purposes.”  (.Vtm.  Report.)  Tl»o 
present  muniri|».al  nffleers  are,  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  3U  councillors  ; the  bor.  Iseing  divided  into 
.5  wards,  and  having  a commission  of  the  p«^e,  under  a 
recorder.  Corporation  revenue  in  1839.  4, K2K/.  A court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  Is  hold  every  Tuesday. 
Ipswich  has  sent  2 memt.  to  the  H-  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I..  the  franchise,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Koform  Act,  Iwing  vested  in  freemen  (by  birth,  servitude, 
gift,  or  purchase)  not  receiving  alms.  'I’he  iMmndaries 
of  the  old  bor.  have  not  treen  changed,  llogistered 
clecturs.  In  1814-3,  1,68a 

The  ancient  nanve  of  the  town  was  (rjmpensiercA.dorivod 
from  Us  proximity  to  the  confluence  or  the  GIpping  (now 
converted  into  a canal)  with  Che  Orwell.  Its  antiquity 
Is  proved  by  its  destruction,  in  991,  by  the  Danes.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  comprised  hoii  bur- 
gesses. William  the  Conqueror  erected  a castle  for  Its 
protection.  Its  ancient  corporate  pririlegcs  included 
admiralty  juris<iirtion  over  the  river  and  port  of  Har- 
wich. which  was  long  subordinate  to  Ipswich,  and  an 
exemption  from  serving  on  co.  Juries  or  holding  co.  ofRcei. 
During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  this  tow*n  seems  to 
have  been  a favourite  resort  of  monks  and  clergymen, 
there  bring  at  that  period  not  fewer  than  31  rhurchi^s 
and  G religious  houses.  ( Kirby' $ Tra^Uer  ; ^rc. 

qf  iprwiem  f Unn.  Beuisd.  R»p.  i Mtm.  Corp.  Rep.) 

lUELAND,  a large  and  important  island  of 
Europe,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  situated 
to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  being  separated  from 
the  latter  by  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  S.,  the 
Irish  Kca  in  the  middle,  and  the  N.  channel  on 
the  N.  : the  distance  from  Sl  David’s  Head,  in 
S.  Wales,  acros.H  St.  George's  Channel,  to  Cam- 
sore  Point,  in  Ireland,  is  about  47  m.;  the  distance 
from  Holvhcad,  in  N.  Wales,  acrou  the  S.  border 
of  the  Irish  Sco,  to  Dublin,  about  55  m. ; and 
the  distance  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  acros.s 
the  N.  channel,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ire* 
land,  about  m.  And  besides  its  proximity 
to  England,  Ireland  has  been  long  politically 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  empire;  and 
since  1800,  when  its  separate  legislature  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  parliament,  it  has  formed 
a princiuaJ  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo 
leme Cicsar.'l  acitus,  and  Pliny, //i&erw 
nia,  and  by  Alela  and  others,  Juverna  i these 
names  being  obviously  derived  from  its  native 
or  aboriginal  name  ot  Ir,  Eri,  or  Eriny  whence 
also  the  modern  name  has  been  deduced.  (C'c/* 
tarii  Orbis  i.  449.  ) 

Ireland  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of 
51®  25^  and  55®  23'  N.  lat,,  and  of  6®  and  II®  W. 
long.  It  is  of  a rhomboidal  figure;  and  though 
more  compact  tluin  Great  Britain,  is  deeply  in« 
dented,  particularly  on  its  S.  W.  and  N.  coasts, 
with  b^’s  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest 
length  from  Brow  Head,  in  Cork,  to  Fair  Head, 
in  Antrim,  it  about  306  m.  ; and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of  Mayo  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Down,  is  about  1B2  m. ; but  in  other 
places  the  breadth  is  much  less,  and  there  is  no 
rart  of  Ireland  above  50  or  55  m.  from  the  sea. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  32,512  sq.  m.,  of  which 
985  sq.  m.  are  water, 

Faceqftbe  Conniry.-~  At  cuntrosied  with  .Scotland,  or 
even  the  greater  part  of  England,  In-laml  may  be  s^ld  to 
be  a flat  ctnintry.  Miill,  however,  the  lurfaee  U in  mo^t 
parts  much  diveriifled  ; and  even  where  it  is  quite  flat, 
the  prospect  is  generally  Ixninded  by  hills  or  mountains 
in  the  ilistance.  With  the  exception  of  the  DoTii't.l)it 
and  SUebbloom  mountains,  which  run  N.F..  and  S.W. 
for  about  30  ro.,  intersecting  Tlpperarv,  and  dividing 
King's  and  Queen’s  Counties,  most  of  the  other  nioun- 
tains  in  Ireland  are  p.ircelled  out  into  greupt,  or  form 
only  short  chains.  Tne  principal  gro«ip  is  sHuati-d  In  thu 
S.W.  corner  of  the  island,  in  the  cos.  Kerry  and  Cork, 
adjoining  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Killarncy.  Gurrane 
Tual.ln  Macgillleuddy’s  K«*eK*,  in  this  group,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ireland,  has  an  elevation  of  3,4tM  fl.ntmre 
the  sea.  The  Wicklow  ninun(.vins.  In  tite  co.  Wicklow, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  IsUml.  cover  a consUierablc  area  : 
Lugnaquilla,  the  highest.  Is  alHmt  S.noo  ft.  atwve  the  sea. 
Sum**  of  the  giens  in  tiiis  mountain  group  are  cclcitrateil 
for  their  beauty.  The  Mmirno  mountains,  in  the  S.  part 
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of  tht  CO.  Down,  oiv  olio  of  contldcrable  extent ; and  ' 
•ocno  of  their  peaki  attain  tn  an  clevatioa  of  above  2,700  ft.  i 
The  mountain*  of  IKmeiral.  and  tho*e  lu  the  N.  part*  of 
L^trfm  and  Sllfto*  and  in  the  W.  parti  of  Majn  and  Gal- 
way, c'>n»titutc  a formidable  barrier  along  the  N.W.  and 
the  grealer  |>art  of  the  W.  coait,  and  icrvc  at  once  to 
attract  the  mnlMuro  brought  (rum  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
break  (ho  fury  oftheiturm*  from  that  quarter.  5ome  of 
the  lri»h  muiintami  are  rugged  and  preclpiloua  ; but  the 
greater  num(M*r  are  iniuotb  and  rounded,  admitting  of 
cuitiration  a conilderable  way  up  their  tide*,  and  some- 
Ume*  to  their  lery  lunimils. 

The  central  portion  of  Ireland  oonthta  of  a vast  tract 
of  level  land,  bruketi  in  tome  places  by  a few  undulating 
hill  range*  ; but  for  a great  part  of  its  extent  nearly  an 
uiiintorru|itud  flat,  extending  In  some  {rarts,  as  botwe«u 
DuItJm  and  the  ^y  of  Galway,  quite  from  sea  to  tea. 
This  groat  level  ctiniista  partly  uf  rich  cuUivatetl  land  ; 
but  it  al«o  comprites  a vast  extent  uf  bug,  partlr  in 
Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Koscummon,  and  partly  In 
Moath.  Wotliiieath.  and  Queen's  L'uunty.  Though  nut 
ctmtiiuiuus,  these  bog*  diflor  but  little  in  elevation  ; and 
lieiiig  in  many  |iarU  vrparated  only  by  narruw  ridgoi  of 
dry  laud,  they  Itave  recHvod  the  common  appelUlicMi  of 
tlio  Hog  Ilf  Allen.  Several  river*  have  their  source*  in 
tlii«  liug.  (he  higliott  part  of  which  may  be  oievalod  about 
*.£sn  ft  alnivu  the  levul  of  tiic  sea.  I'here  are  several  very 
cxtentitc  levrls  in  other  part*  of  the  country  ; and  some 
of  them,  p.munilarly  in  TipinTary  and  Limerick,  arc  not 
inh-rior  in  feriiltty  to  any  land  in  the  empire. 

Ireland  t*  very  well  watered,  having  to  boast  of  an  un- 
usual  number  of  rivers  and  lakes.  At  thebeaduftbe  former 
is  (he  Shannon,  which,  as  a channel  of  Internal  communU 
ration,  U not  inferior.  If  it  be  not  superior,  to  any  other 
river  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Excepting  the  Shannon 
and,  perhaps,  the  Bmc,  there  Is  no  river  of  any  coiiie- 
quence  flowing  westward.  The  Blarkwater,  Suir,  Knre, 
and  Harrow,  all  considerable  streams  ^ and  the  Lee  and 
Handon,  which,  though  much  smaller,  have  a good  deal 
of  commercial  importance,  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  on  the  S.  coast ; the  Slaney,  LitTey,  Boyne.  Ac. 
divcii.vrge  themselves  into  St  George’s  Channel  and  the 
Irish  Sea  : and  the  Bann  and  Foyle  nave  their  mouths  on 
Che  N’.^nasC.  The  Shannon,  after  rising  at  the  hose  of  the 
Culke.vKh  mountain,  In  Ulster,  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  uland,  traversing,  or,  rather,  expartaing  into  the 
lakes  Alien,  Kee.  l>erK,  Ac. ; and,  alter  nearly  insulating 
the  prov.  Connaught  and  co.  (lare,  falls  Into  the  Atlantic, 
by  an  votuarj  of  great  length  and  width.  This  fine  river  is 
navigable  for  214  m..  or  throughout  Its  entire  rourie,  ex- 
cept about  (>ur  7 m.  above  l^ugh  Allen.  (See  baaNNoK.) 
Tne  lUackwater  or  llroodwalcr  is  the  chief  river  of 
Munster:  it  rises  on  the  coiiflue*  of  Limerick  and 
Kerry,  and  soon  assumes  an  H.  direction,  which  It 
geneially  preserve*  till  about  a doseti  m.  fro-n  Its 
mouth,  when  it  turns  suddenly  S.,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  \ dughal  harbour,  its  course  may  tie  estimated 
at  atx>nt  lODm.  The  tide  rises  os  high  as  Cappoquln,  to 
which  (Hiint  It  Is  navigable.  Mallow,  Fermoy.  lismore, 
and  Youghal,  are  nu  its  banks.  The  .Suir  rises  In  the 
hliehhloom  muuntalns,  and  has  generally  a S.  course  till 
it  approaches  the  Knock-me-le-down  range  of  hills,  which 
sc'parates  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Blackwater.  It  then 
turns  F.,  and  ultimately  falU,  together  with  the  Barrow, 
into  the  Kstuary  termed  Waterford  harbour.  In  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rivers  of  Ireland.  Vessels  of  .VX)  tons  mme  up  It  to  Wa- 
tcrfiird ; besides  which  city,  Carrirk,  Clonmel,  Cahir,  Ac. 
arc  situated  on  It.  The  Barrow  tsdi^riedly  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  Irish  rivers,  after  the  Shannon  : It  has  been 
elsewhere  described  ( Vol.  i.p.SOI.).  The  Sore,  iU  chief 
tributary,  holds  its  course  between  the  Barrow  and  the 
Sulr:  it  has  a general  direction  S S.E.,  running  past 
Kilkenny.  Thnmastown,  and  Innistloge.  It  is  navigable 
fur  cuo»lderable  vessels  to  the  latter  place,  and  for  bar^s 
to  Tliomastown.  The  Slaney,  like  the  two  foregoing 
rivers,  has  In  general  a S.K.  course;  it  rises  at  the 
fcHK  of  Mount  LugnaquilU,  co.  Wicklow,  and  falls  into 
the  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Wexford  Haven.  Wexford, 
Knniseorthy,  Newtown  Barry.  TuUugh.  Ac.  are  built  on 
U : it  is  navig.vlilc  for  barge*  as  far  a*  Kiiniscorthy.  The 
J.ee  and  the  Bandon  have  both  an  F.  course  ; the  former, 
on  which  Cork  is  situated,  is  navigable  to  that  city  for 
vessels  of  from  150  to20U  tons  ; the  Bandon  has  its  month 
In  Kintaie  harbour.  The  Boyne,  celebrated  In  Irish  his- 
tory, has  been  elsewhere  noticed  ( Vol.  I.  n.  4Vb.).  The 
LHrey  is  remarkable  only  as  the  river  on  which  the  metro- 
polis is  situated.  The  t Bonn  rises  near  the  Moume 
mountains,  and  rtmi  into  l<ough  Neagh,  which  receives 
several  other  large  streams.  The  outlet  of  this  lake 
is  the  1x»wer  Harm,  which  has  a N.  course  to  its  mouth, 
5 m.  below  Coleraine,  to  whlrh  point  only  It  is  navi- 
gable  for  boats,  and  (hat  with  (lifflculty,  from  the  rapidity 
of  Its  current.  Its  salmon  at>d  eel  ii^herles  are  highly 
lm|vortam  and  valuable.  I »,>•  F*ule.  fomitKl  bythecon- 
flueii.  e of  several  streams  near  Str-dianc,  runs  generally 
N.N.E.,  an-I  discharge*  itself  into  Lough  Foyir.  Stra- 


bane.  IJflbrd,  St.  Johnitone,  and  Londonderry  are  oa 
the  Foyle,  which  Is  navlgolde  to  the  latter  city  for  the 
largest  class  of  rourchantmen.  and  to  8t.  Johnstone 
barges.  The  Errw.  Arrow.  Muy,  Kenmare,  Ac.  require 
DO  particular  notice. 

Ireland  is  more  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  her  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  AnqtAs.  than  either 
Scotland  or  England,  though  they  must,  perhaps.  In  ge* 
neral,  yield  to  those  of  the  sister  Islatid  In  point  of  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Ix)Ugb  Neagh,  in  Ulster  (which  see). ranks 
pretty  high  amongtheserooidary  Eurofieaii  lakes,  inamudi 
as  it  extends  over  about  lUO.UOU  acres.  l.<ough  Rme,  co. 
Fermanagb,  coruists  of  two  considerable  lakes,  connected 
by  a winding  strait,  on  an  island  In  which  the  town  of 
Eoniskilicn  Tt  built.  Both  these  lakes  are  hill  of  islands, 
some  large  and  thickly  Inhabited,  many  well  wooded, 
and  the  whole  so  dis|WiiM>d,  and  accompanied  by  such  a 
diversity  ofoiast,  as  to  form  a vast  number  of  rich  and 
tiitere*un|  proipocts.  lAughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  the 
lakes  of  Killarncy,  so  celel)ratrd  for  their  surrounding 
scenery,  are  the  other  priix-ipal  lakes.  (.Vrv  KtLLsawxv.) 
The  totsd  extent  of  the  Irish  lakes  has  been  estimated,  as 
already  seen,  at  t.v»,.tvy  acres  ; of  which,  31,474  acres  am 
includ^  In  Leinster,  4i.*'->Vi  in  Munster,  1K3,796  in  Ul- 
ster. and  I94.4T7  in  Connaiight- 

Tbc  term  lough  is  also  often  applied  in  Ireland  Co  arms 
of  (he  tea  nearly  encloaoil  on  all  sides  by  the  land,  and 
B'equently  forming  commodious  harbours.  Of  these,  the 
most  celebrate-S  -«re  Lough*  Foyle  and  Swilly  on  the  N., 
and  Ur’lfast  au<l  Strangford  on  the  E.  coast. 

'I'he  Irish  coast,  particularly  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  is 
deeply  indetiic«l  with  muucroui  bays,  guipbt.  and  arms  of 
the  ocean,  forming  some  noble  havens.  Ireland  has  been 
vaguely  said  tu  possess,  in  all.  14  luirlxHirs  for  the  largest 
ships,  17  fur  frigate*,  and  from  30  to  40  for  coasting 
vessels,  independent  of  at  least  24  good  summeT  road- 
steads. The  prim  ljul  inieis  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast 
are  Donegal. Sllg'i.KiUala.Cli'w.Galway.Tralee. Brandon, 
Dingle,  Baiitry  (a  matchless  bay)  ami  Dunmanus  bays, 
and  the  wstuaries  of  the  Shannon  and  Keomare  ; and  on 
the  S.  the  harbours  of  Cork  (one  o(  the  finest  in  Europe), 

' Waterfunl.  Dungarvan.  Youghal, and  the  bays  of  Court- 
mackslirrry,  ClughnaklHy,  Ac.  Tlie  R.  enast  has  no  good 
, harbour  ; the  priuclpal  inlets  no  that  side  being,  exclu- 
sive of  Loughs  Straiigfonl  ■rut  Belfast,  the  Itayi  of  Ihtb- 
Un,  Dundalk,  and  Dundrum.and  Wexford  Haven.  The 
chief  Irish  headlaods  are,  Dunmure  Head  ( w hich,  exclu. 
five  of  a few  insignificant  islands.  Is  the  most  W.  point 
uf  Europe)  and  Achil  Head,  on  the  W.  coast;  Co(ie 
Clear,  on  the  S..  Camsore  !*olnt.  on  the  S.K.,  ai^  Fair 
and  Malin  Heads,  on  the  N.  A great  nomber  of  small 
islands  and  Islets  belong  to  Ireland,  which  He  chiefly 
along  its  W’.  coast.  They  are  of  little  Importance : tho 
largest  are  Arhd,  Clare.  N.  and  S.  Arran,  Valentia,  and 
Rachlln(lhe  Hidna  of  Ptolemy),  on  the  N.E.  coast. 

The  iiiwatf  is  more  temperate  and  equable  than  that 
of  other  iiarU  of  Europe  in  the  tame  lat.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  l<*ss  oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  leaa 
severe;  and,  when  anything  like  Immoderately  hot  or 
cold  weather  take*  place,  It  lasts  for  a much  shorter  time. 
The  great  defect  ol  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  excess  of 
humidity  : not  only  is  rain  more  frequent  than  In  Kng- 
Und,  but  the  atmosphere,  when  there  is  no  rain,  is 
largely  impregnaU'd  with  moisture.  This  circumstance, 
the  result  of  ti>e  insular  iKMitiou  of  Ireland,  and  uf  the 
prevalence  of  W.  winds  inr  three  fourths  of  the  year, 
account*  for  the  greater  verdure  of  the  countnr,  and 
for  the  trees  contliming  in  leaf  much  longer  than  in 
England.  In  the  driest  seasons,  Ireliuid  rarely  suffer* 
from  drought,  but  the  crops  are  often  injured  by  too 
mu<  h wet  **  It  is  a common  saying  in  Ireland,  that  the 
very  driest  summers  never  hurt  the  land;  for.  although 
the  com  and  grau  upon  the  high  and  dry  grounds  may 
get  harm,  neverthrlcss  the  country  in  general  gets  more 
g'xxl  th.m  hurt  by  it:  and  when  any  dearths  fall  out  to 
in  Ireland,  they  are  not  caused  through  immoderate 
heat  and  drought,  as  in  most  other  countries,  but  through 
(«H>  much  wet,  and  excessive  r-dns.*‘  (,Boute'$  A'df.  Hitt. 
Ireland,  IG7..ed.  I6.’<2.)  Henre,  Ireland  is  naturallv  muen 
better  atia|geilfor  agraiing  tlun  for  an  agricultural  coun- 
try ; a piculiarity  noticed  by  Giratdvis  ('anahrensis,  tn  hi* 
T'poe.  thbemite,  who  says  that  it  is  mure  fruitful  of  |mis- 
ture  (lian  «>f  fruit,  and  uf  straw  than  of  groin.  PriscKi's  M- 
mrn  quiitn  /rufiibut.  graminr  ouim  grnno  Jtrtundiur 
rrt  instUa.  It  may  also  l>e  worth  iiieniioiting,  that  the 
superiority  of  Ireland  as  a pastoral  country  was  well 
known  to  the  anen-Dts.  says  Pom)>ooiua  Mela, 

ad  mn/ur<if/d<s  scoitni  iniqnt  f rrr&m  adeo  ItumrruM 
kirbis,  mm  la-lts  modb,  it'd  ttuim  duUibu*,  ui  sc  eiifud 
f>ar!e  diet  jtecora  imnlrant.  ( I)e  Situ  Orbii,  lib.  111. 
1C.)  It  Is  allegisj  inat  the  atmosphere  Is  less  humid 
now  than  formerly  ; and  this  is  only  what  we  should 
be  inclined,  d prsorf,  tn  Infer,  from  the  cutting  d<»wu 
of  the  woods,  and  the  great  extension  of  ciiUWalioD. 
Were  drainage  as  extensively  practised  in  Inland  at 
in  England,  th<  re  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  citmato 
wuuld  be  still  farther  improved;  though,  from  the  ps>* 
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•Uinn  of  Ireland  In  reapect  of  the  AtUntlc.  It  mu*t 
OPceMarlly  be  dl»Uogui«bwl  fur  bumMitv.  The 

•verage  quantity  of  rain  In  a serin  of  ycara  was  nMiocl  to 
be  3^  inches  annually  In  Cork,  at>d  31  In  l>erry.  The 
ehanget  of  the  seaauos,  and  of  the  weather  seneralljr, 
are  a good  deal  more  uncertain  even  than  in  Koglana; 
amt  the  busincu  of  agriculture  U proportloDally  hasard* 
oua.  'l*hintderatorras  are  lets  fr^uent  and  destructire 
in  Irtdand  than  in  llrltalu.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  N. 
of  Ireland  U about  of  thp  middle  ttP,  and  of  the  3. 
VJy  Fahr.  Its  range  at  l>ublin  has  been  found  to  be  be- 
tween 14^  vy  ana  Rl'^  MK,  the  mean  being  about  4!^. 
Peaches,  grapee,  and  most  other  southern  fruits  do  not 
ripen  witlmut  much  care  and  attention  ; but  the  broad- 
leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  8.  counties,  and 
the  arbutus  Is  not  native  to  soy  other  country  so  remote 
from  the  eouator. 

The  geoioof  of  Ireland  diffors  greatly  from  that  of 
Knglan^  and^o  a general  point  of  view  rather  resemblua 
that  of  France ; Ireland  being,  like  the  latter,  a basin 
surrounded  br  mountains  of  a primary  or  transition  cha- 
racter. The  bourTM  mnuniaitu,  and  others  in  the  N.B., 
are  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  mica-slate,  grxuwack^, 
porphyry.  Ac.,  slmnar  to  the  muunUlti  ranges  on  tiie 
opposite  Scottish  t*oast.  Granite  provalli  in  the  Wick- 
low mountains,  and  U Is  found,  together  with  gneiss, 
mlca,-slate,  hornblende,  quarts,  old  red  sandstone,  Ac.,  in 
Mayo,  and  other  parts  of  the  W.  C'lay-slate,  felsnar, 
primitive  greenstone,  and  limestone,  arc  the  other  cnicl 
primary  ara  translUon  rocks.  Idmestone  ts  a very  pre- 
valent formation,  it  bring  found  over  the  whole  country, 
except  in  a few  of  the  N.  and  W.  counties ; In  many 

t laces  sandstone  protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of 
ooHs-  In  the  N..  the  trap-field  of  Antrim,  the  largest 
basaltic  formation  In  Kurope,  extends  over  an  area 
of  ROO  sq.  m..  and  presents,  in  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
Ac.,  the  finest  siiecimeus  of  columnar  basalt.  No  ter- 
tiary beds,  conUUDing  shells,  Ac.,  like  those  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  basins,  have  been  discovered ; but  the 
limestone  In  must  parts  abounds  with  fossil  remains, 
f'oal.  that  m<Mt  valuable  of  fossils.  Is  found  in  the  8.  and 
K.  1^0  principal  coal-field  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which 
rests,  like  the  great  cool  formations  of  Kngland,  upon 
mountain  limestone ; the  other  coal-fields  are  those  of 
the  rot.  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  IxKigb  Allen 
in  t.citrim.  Monaghan,  and  another  In  Ulster,  N.  of  a 
line  drasm  between  Dublin  and  Galway.  Little  coal  la, 
however,  raised  ; tbo  produce  of  the  Kilkenny  coal-field, 
according  to  the  return  in  the  Ilallway  Report,  not  ex- 
ceeding U.OOO  tons  coal,  and  53,350  tons  culm.  The  coal 
that  Is  raised  is  also  very  inferior.  In  fact,  Dublin,  IM- 
fast,  Cork,  and  all  the  principal  Irish  towns,  are  supplied 
with  coal  from  Great  Britain.  Iron  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  ; and  the  great  increase  of  Iron-works  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  I7th  century  is  said  by  Boate  to 
have  been  a prinrlpal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  forests 
In  Ireland,  (p.  lao.)  But  these  having  been  exhausted. 
ai»d  coal  not  having  been  found  of  such  quality  and  in 
such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  Irish  Iron- 
works have  been  almost  wholly  abandon*^.  In  Donegal 
and  Galway,  statuary  marble,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Italy, 
is  found  ; and  the  black  and  grey  marbles  of  Kilkenny 
ant  much  prised,  atxl  ex|iorted  to  a considerable  extent. 
There  are  copper  and  lead  mines  In  Cork,  Kerry,  Wick-  : 
low,  and  other  plact-s.  The  copper  mine  of  AlUhles, 
in  Cork,  is  said  to  employ  from  I.SUO  to  1,500  men. 
Srruill  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found  In 
Wicklow.  Indeed,  some  stream-works  were  wrought  In 
the  Utter  CO.,  on  account  of  government,  previously  to 
the  retwllion  In  1794;  and  It  is  said  that  as  much  gold 
was  obtaint-d  as  paid  the  exptmic.  But  some  mining  ope- 
riuioQs  in  Wicklow,  commenced  by  goveminent  early  In 
the  present  century,  having  failed,  all  attempts  to  obtain 
the  precious  mebils  have  been  since  entirely  abandoned 
t'opper  is  the  only  metal  which  at  present  appears  to 
repay  the  labour  and  exfiense  of  raising  it : tne  ore  Is 
mostly  sent  to  Wales  to  be  smelted  Antimony,  manga- 
nese, serpentine  of  excelleut  quality,  fullers’  earth,  gyi>- 
sum.  limestone,  elate,  with  b^yls.  garnets,  Ac.,  arc  the 
otherehlef  mineral  products.  {naHtcau  Hept/ri,  App.  B., 
p.tVl,  Ac.) 

The  deficiency  of  good  coal  in  Ireland  Is  less  felt  as 
regards  domestic  than  inanufscturing  puriKtses.  Alnjut 
8,K(g),n00  acres,  or  nearly  I -7th  part  the  entire  surface, 
consult  of  b'>g«.  whick  are  cH)>ablc  of  furnishing  an 
almost  Inexliaiuuhle  supply  of  peat  at  very  little  more 
expense  than  that  of  the  labour  reqtilri'd  in  digging  it. 
About  l.•57fi.U)U  acres  of  this  |>eat  soil  are  cstimab^  to 
consist  of  flat  red  b«tg  j the  remaining  I ,'JVi.uOO,  callcii 
mountain  bugs,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  uplands.  The 
rod  peat  bogs,  which  form  a remaikabte  bwture  of  this 
country,  are  chiefly  com)irised  in  the  great  central  plain 
of  Ireland  ; and  the  B])ace  bounded  N.  by  a line  drawn 
fh>m  ilowth  Head  to  ,‘^ligo,  and  K.,  by  another  l^m 
Wicklow  lleail  to  Galway,  would  Include  the  greater 
pcrlkm  of  the  Irish  bogs.  Unlike  the  Knglish  mosses, 
they  are  rarely  level,  but  audulaUug  ; and  in  Donegal 


there  it  a bog  completely  dlvertlfted  with  hill  and  dale. 
These  bogs  consist  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  contain, 
ing  a great  deal  of  stagnant  water : arwl  after  heavy 
rams,  ^s,  Ac.,  sometimes  burst,  and  InundaU*  or  over- 
whelm the  surrounding  country.  But  they  rary  infi- 
nitely in  wetness,  as  uso  in  depth,  composition,  Ac. 
The  extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
tbourt  separated  foom  each  other,  have,  as  already 
stated,  recrived  the  common  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
The  bogs  in  general  rest  upon  a stratum  of  bine  clay, 
based  on  limestone,  and  are  iovariably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  { their  greatest  elevatloa,  however,  not  exceed- 
ing 4RH  ft.  Many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  enter- 
taTned  with  retp^  to  the  pripn  of  these  bogs.  It  has 
been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  of  no  great  antiquity, 
and  originated  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  after 
the  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  11.,  or  at  a somewhat 
earlier  period.  It  Is  allejpid  that  the  recumbent  trees 
having  intercepted  and  diunmed  up  streams  of  water 
with  the  rubbish  carried  along  with  them,  the  whole 
became  gradually  covered  with  a vegetation  of  moss, 
se«iay  grass,  rushes,  and  various  aquatic  plants.  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  ts  but  little  foundation  for 
this  theory ; and  that  the  bogs  owe  tbclr  origin  to 
natural  causes,  and  not  to  a supposititious  cutting  down 
of  the  forests.  The  English  did  not,  till  long  after  the 
reign  of  Heniw  II.,  spread  themselves  over  any  con- 
siderable portly  of  the  country,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  agents  In  any  verv  remote  and  extensive  de- 
struction of  its  woods,  wnlcli,  in  fact,  were  both  numerous 
and  extensive  Icmg  after  the  bogs  bad  attained  to  about 
their  present  extent.  (See  Hoatr's Nat.  Hist,  qf  Irr/and, 
pp.  Ills— m.,  od.  1658.)  The  drainage  and  cultivation 
of  these  extensive  portions  of  the  surface  of  Ireland 
have  long  been  regarded  as  objects  of  great  national 
importance,  and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  that  they  might  be  eflccted  at  no  very  great 
expense.  Hut  there  are  but  few  examples  In  any  part 
of  the  island,  and  those  uckder  very  p^uliar  circum- 
stances, of  successful  bog  cultivation.  The  attempts 
to  drain  the  bogs  hitherto  made  in  Ireland  have  not 
: been  very  successful ; and  even  had  they  succeeded.  It  is 
doubtftiJ  whether  tlie  bugs  would  have  produced  any 
considerable  return.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  clear, 
supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried,  that  they  would  not. 
to  roost  Instances,  be  rendered  stUl  more  worthless  than 
at  present.  (HVsiigfcltf.  i.  IU5.) 

The  bogs  are  not,  however,  without  their  value : 
they  supply  the  Inbabltanu  with  foel.  In  those  parts, 
Indeed,  where  bogs  are  scarce,  they  are  the  most 
valuaUe  prv^rtlet  in  the  country.  In  not  a few  locali- 
ties, they  have  been  wholly  cut  out ; and  where  this 
is  the  case,  and  other  bo«  are  not  easily  acce^ble, 
the  Inhabs.  hare  sustained  great  prlvatJooa  ft-om  the 
want  of  fuel 

The  diversity  of  soils  Is  not  nearly  so  great  In  Ireland 
at  iu  England.  It  has  ao  stiff  clay  soils,  such  as  those  of 
Essex,  Hants,  Oxfordshire,  Ac,  nor  any  chalk  soils,  u 
those  of  Hertford,  Wilts,  Sussex,  Ac.  Sandy  soils  are  ^lu 
rare.  1-oam,  resting  on  a substratum  of  limestone,  predo- 
minates In  Ireland ; and.  though  often  shallow.  It  ts  ^most 
every  where  very  fertile.  A lame  part  of  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary. Bnscommon.  Meath,  Longford,  Ac.  consists  of 
deep  fine  frfahle  loam,  and  It.  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by 
any  land  in  Kuntpe ; it  b not  permanently  injured  by 
the  bad  system  of  culture  to  whl^  It  U subjects,  and  if 
kept  clean,  will  yield  an  almost  intermtnsMe  series  of 
com  crops ; and  bow  bad  soever  the  order  In  which  It 
is  Isfd  down  to  grau,  it  is  in  no  long  time  covered  with 
the  finest  pasture.  The  dem  rich  grasing  lands  on  the 
hanks  of  tne  Shannon  and  F^ergus  are  not  surpassed  by 
the  best  in  Lincolnshire.  A good  judge  of  such  matters, 
Arthur  Young,  contends  that,  acre  for  arre,  the  soil  of 
Ireland  is  si^rinr  to  that  of  England,  though,  as  the 
proportion  oT waste  land  in  the  former  Is  much  greater 
than  Id  the  latter  country,  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
is  an  exaggerated  statement ; but  had  Mr.  Young  con- 
fined his  remark  to  the  cultivable  land  in  both  countries, 
it  would  have  been  quite  correct.  In  fact,  If  we  deduct 
the  bon  and  mountains,  we  believe  that  Ireland  b about 
the  richest  country.  In  respect  of  soil,  in  Europe.  As  a 
graatng  country,  she  is  probably  superior  to  any  other, 
and  certainly  Is  surpassed  by  none. 

The  botanist  .SctiulU  not  long  ago  complained  that 
there  were  two  great  Islands  in  Euroiw,  Irchuid  and 
Sardinia,  of  which  the  ^ros  were  unknown;  and  ho 
might.  pt^hapA.  have  said  the  same  of  the  Jauna  of 
the  former.  The  arbutus  and  myrtle  have  U'cn  al- 
ready inrtitloncd,  and  liesldpi  these  plaots,  most  of 
those  common  to  Britain  are  met  with.  The  wild 
animals  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Eng- 
land. Wolves  formerly  infested  the  country,  but  they 
were  rxtirt>at«d  under  Cromwell.  Tbo  Irish  grey, 
hound,  whVh  was  of  use  In  clearing  the  country  of 
these  animals,  is  about  3 ft.  in  height,  of  a light  co- 
lour, and  of  such  strength  and  courage,  that  it  is  safll 
to  be  more  than  a match  for  the  nwtlff  or  bulLdog ; 
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it  Is  DOW,  bowever,  nearif  extinct.  7*he  nambcrs  of  i 
deer  have  greatly  declined  with  the  clearance  of  the 
forests,  and  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The  native 
Irish  horse  Is  seldom  more  than  I& hands  high,  very  hardy, 
and  ■ure.footcd : It  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  labour.  A large  I 
blood'horso  Is  reared  extensively  in  Meath,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  rich  graslng  counties.  The  native 
Irish  cattle,  abreed  with  short  legs,  large  bellies,  and  white 
faces,  have  been,  to  a considerable  extent,  superseded 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  Holdemess,  Siallbrdsnlre,  and 
Devonshire  breeds,  either  pure  or  cros^.  As  compared 
with  England,  but  few  sheep  are  raised  in  Ireland.  The 
native  Irish  sheep  is  small,  and  covered  with  nearly  as 
much  hair  as  w<^(  but  it  is  now  uncommon  in  a pure 
state,  having  been  crossed  with  various  English  breeds. 
Host  of  the  Irish  sheep  are  at  present  long<woolled,  and 
are  usually  of  large  site.  A breed  of  fine  short-woolted  j 
sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  Goats  are  ' 
very  generally  kept,  and  bogs  are  unlvertaL  The  native 
Irish  bogs  are  ui  the  worst  possible  breed,  being  tall, 
lengthy,  and  narrow  in  the  loins ; but  Improved  breeds 
are  now  common:  they  are  (httened  prucipallv  with 
potatoes,  and  one  or  more  is  to  be  found  in  every  bouse. 
Every  body  Is  acquainted  with  the  story  of  St.  Patrick 
having  exurpAteu  reptiles  from  Ireland.  And  there  is 
this  much  or  foundation  fur  the  legend^that  neither  of 
the  three  species  of  snakes  found  in  England  Is  met  with 
In  the  country,  a drcumstance  which  is  most  probably 
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to  be  sscrlbed  to  the  ^cat  humidUy  of  the  soil  aiM 
climate.  The  load  is,  however,  said  to  be  met  wHb  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  kingdom;  and  frogs,  bar* 
Ing  been  Introduce  in  the  last  century,  are  general 
, denixens  of  the  poob.  Moles  are  unknown  ; and  Irish 
oak  timber  is  said  not  to  harbour  spiders,  Ac. 

There  is  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  form* 
erly,  a great  want  of  wood  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  And, 
however  rich  the  soil,  the  appearance  of  th«  cotmtrj 
Is,  in  most  parts.  Indicative  of  the  poverty  and  dcs 
pressed  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Generally 
yaking,  what  are  called  farm-houses  and  olRces  In 
England,  do  not  exbt  In  Ireland : and  the  aspect  of  the 
cottages,  which.  In  the  vast  mgiorlty  of  Instances,  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description  ; tne  smallness  of  the 
fields,  which,  instead  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  stone 
fences,  are  usually  divided  by  turf  dykes  ; and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  horse  furniture,  and  of  the  agricuIturaJ 
implementa.  all  impress  the  traveller  with  the  most 
uDiavourable  convictioni.  But.  how  mortifying  soever 
the  contrast  between  the  excidleiice  of  the  soil  and  the 
state  of  the  people,  it  is  some  tatbCactkm  to  know  that 
It  b leu  striking  now  than  formerly.  In  many  dis- 
tricts. a considerable  advance  hu  been  made  towards  a 
better  order  of  things : and  the  spirit  of  improvement 
hu  begun  to  scatter  its  seeds  aiHl  spread  its  roots  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  We  subjuto^ 
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11467 

31,761 

19,331 

I34V3 

S.779 

917  4S4 
1446433 
I,I96,1W 
690441 
1461,731 
461463 

1X6494 

H64.II9 

1*3490 

.3»),Ot9 

436463 

I96.IS7 

r«63 

TII6 

3-914 

1-006 

l-t06 

*30 

T«ub 

75 

n4 

3474413 

i4»Mn 

130416 

14493 

ISI49I 

6464479 

1498,1X1 

1*467 

Utam. 

.\nt7lRi  * 

Armagh 

Caran 

IkWMga)  - 

l>Mn 

FfTmanagh 

IsmSaMlsny 

Mswudua. 

Tjrrawa  • 

IS 

1 

a 

6 

10 

1 

5 

« 

76 

IS 

36 

61 

TO 

S3 

43 

13 

4t 

616,771 

16.4,143 

.376,473 

393,191 

6I4.1W) 

tw.tts 

31*481 

1H.44U 

4604SS 

1 •0,413 
.\1,II7 
7I4IS 
7694X7 
79417 
114417 
IK), 709 
114X6 
311467 

10466 

9,998 

7416 

7479 

1446) 

6.166 

7.719 

6416 

11481 

1437 

779 

SOI 

479 

1,111 

111) 

1469 

AH 

7IU 

S3.1XS 

17.941 

lt.l«l 

X3.IU7 

3,431 

46.766 

10417 

6,167 

31,796 

761477 

91X476 

477460 

1,193,443 

611.494 

467.196 

61X496 

319.767 

906,640 

3*0476 
131496 
143, IkS 
m.446 
361,446 
166,491 
m,i7i 
100.411 
SII466 

1-963 
1-331 
i-s:i 
S-*47 
l-«»6 
l*bll 
1 07 
1-6*4 
r47* 

Totab 

7U 

391 

3.407439 

1,764470 

79,7X3 

1,790 

114,966 

6.47643* 

1466473 

1-m 

CasraseiMiT. 

Ualwar 

laitrtm 

Mas* 

KaWMWBMW 

tUigs 

IS 

S 

9 

9 

S 

190 

17 

73 

6S 

41 

7414fk' 

949460 

4974«7 

440411 

190496 

7«400 

116469 

StkMIl 

130499 

161.793 

13,719 

3498 

9460 

9431 

6,131 

1401 

Stl* 

769 

460 

90430 
13.7 1« 
66.976 
19470 
11,740 

1,966464 

391463 

I46.VS61 

007491 

461.768 

440.I9X 

165.197 

sas4X7 

3-.V63 

137.3 

S-36U 

100 

1*40 

Tolab 

.7 

309 

1.11O460 

1406401 

49440 

3477 

111464 

44*1443 

1,416469 

r*45 

ri«wnl  Total! 

’.m 

t,4St 

IS.46l4ni> 

6,196,736 

674491 

41419 

6304t6 

«0,S09471 

X, 176, 114 

1*40 

Papulaiiom.  — The  first  authentic  account  of  the  pop.  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessltrof 
nf  Ireland  Is  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  In  hli  tract  en>  corporal  labour;  so  u there  remains  7M),000  labouring 
lltleil  the  PoJiticai  Anatomy  Ireland.  Sir  W'illtam  wu  men  and  women,  600,000  whereof  do  perform  the  present 
employed  by  government  to  superintend  the  surrey  and  | work  of  the  nation. 

taliuuioo  of  the  forfcllcd  estate*,  instituted  during  the  **  The  said  1,1 00, 000  people  do  Uve  In  about  300,000  la* 
protectorate ; and  so  well  did  he  execute  hU  tuk.  that  I milies  or  houses,  whert'or  there  arc  about  IC.OOO  which 
his  survey  continues,  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  cen-  I have  more  than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about  34.000 
tiiries,  til  be  the  star>dard  of  reference  in  the  courts  of  which  have  hut  one  ; all  the  other  houses,  being  IGO.OOO, 
Uw  as  to  all  points  of  property.  He  had.  therefore,  the  arc  wretched  nasty  cabins,  without  chimney,  window,  or 
t»est  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  re-  i door-shut,  even  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Aroeri- 
to  tlm  numlM-rs  and  condition  of  the  people  ; and.  cans,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  making  merchantable 
as  the  re»ulis  of  his  researches  on  these  points  arc  ex- ! butter,  rbcete.  or  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  Dncn  or 
ceediugly  cuiious,  it  is  best  to  give  them  in  his  own  I leather. 

...  ...  “ romparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the 

*•  ihe  iminlwrof  |Nv>nle  now  in  Irei.’ind  (1,62)  Is.ib.ut  1 numb-r  of  prople.  it  appears  that  Ireland  is  much  under- 
) ; vis.  Ann.iMg)  Kugliih,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Pro-  j peoiiIiHl ; (orasiimrb  as  there  are  above  10  acres  of  good 

U‘st  uUs  and  wiO.tsxi  Pa)>ists ; whennif  l-4th  arc  children  [ l.and  to  cver>  lit  ad  In  Ireland,  whereas  in  England  and 
unfit  for  labour,  and  76,000  of  Uic  remaiuder  arc,  by  [ Erance  there  arc  but  four,  and  in  UollMbl  scare* 
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cfiel"  (PoUt.  Anai.  of  Irtlamt,  pn.  114.  IIH.  «d. 
1719.) 

In  1731  An  Inquiry  wu  instituted,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  for  ascertuniuK  the  pop. 
through  the  medium  of  the  mngUlratcs  and  ettabUshM 
clergy,  the  result  of  which  ^res  a pop.  of  *i,UU>,‘Al.  At 
this  period,  and  for  lung  arler,  Irela^  was  essentially  a 
graaing  country.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  the 
pasturage  sytUm  carried,  that  In  17^,  during  the  ad> 
ministration  of  primate  Boulter,  a law  was  made  to 
compel  every  occupier  of  100  acre*  of  laud  to  cultivate 
at  least  5 acres,  uimr  a penalty  of  4Qs.  ! 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  beartb-moiiey  coU 
lectors,  whl^  are  believed  to  have  boeu  pretty  accurate, 
the  number  of  bouses  In  treUnd  in 
Yrars.  Uoosn. 

IIM  wa  • r«,57L£34 

i;t.7  — ttl44C  Whkh,  allovtac  Us  V,M4,X76 

1777  — . MuMtanUte  wch  t.69ii,M6 

I7!0  — . 47S,3Vt  buM*,«mspo|ia.  9.<V4S,99t 

i;rs  ~.  c.^o,(no  un»n^  < 3.tu).ouo 

i;<ji  — nn.iotj  ti,soc,eit 

In  IHa\  Hr.  Newenham  estimated  the  pop.  at  .1,39S.4d6. 
All  Inruraplrte  census  was  taken  in  IHl'i,  from  which  the 
|N>|i.  was  computed  at  &.937.H.*>6.  At  lenf^  a complete 
ceniiif  was  taken  in  In|2,  when  Ireland  was  found  to 
rimtain  a pop.  of  6.H01  ,H?7.  According  to  the  last  census, 
taken  in  1841,  the  pop.  amounted  to  h,l7S.r24,  vis.  Lein* 
ster.  1.973  731  ; Munster,  2,396, IGt  ; Ulster,  2,386,373; 
Connaught,  },4Ik,k59. 

The  extraordinary  Increase  of  pop.  since  1785  has 
ariteii  from  a variety  of  causes.  The  bounty  acts  of  Uie 
itith  Gi*o.  HI.  (1780)  on  the  exportation  of  com  fkom 
Ireland  appear  to  have  given  the  first  great  stimulus  to 
com  cuUivatlon  in  that  country ; and  consequently  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  larra  graslng  farms : and  this 
Stimulus  was  continued  and  increased  by  the  high  prices 
of  corn  during  the  late  war.  The  Impetus  thus  giveu  to 
the  subdivtsion  of  farms  was  vastly  Increased  by  the  en- 
franchisement the  Catholics,  In  1792;  for,  the  great 
niaiority  of  the  landlords  being  eager  to  increase  their 
poittiral  influence,  by  lurreasing  the  number  of  voters 
on  their  estates,  did  not  hesitate  to  subdivide  them  Into 
small  patches  for  that  object.  The  Influence  of  these  ac- 
cidents causes  was  powerfully  Increased  hr  the  practice 
that  has  always  prevailed  in  Ireland  of  dividing  property, 
whether  frocbold  or  leasehold,  equally  amongst  the 
children.  This  pernicious  practice  has,  in  fact,  done 
more  than  any  tning  else  to  stimulate  early  marriages, 
and  the  Increase  of  the  pop. ; and  to  bring  almut  that 
minute  division  of  the  limt  that  Is  now  the  grand  source 
of  the  misery  of  the  country,  and  the  most  formidable, 
by  far,  of  all  the  obstacles  to  its  improvement.  Wherever, 
indeed,  such  a practice  prevails,  the  land  is  nccessariir, 
in  a few  generations,  s^it  Into  minute  portions,  and  is 
occupied  bv  a redundant  apd  beggarly  pop. 

CoDsideiioa  the  extent  of  bogs  In  Ireland,  the  back- 
ward state  of  its  asricullurr.  the  deflriency  of  manufac- 
ture* and  trade.  anJ  the  fewne**  of  the  great  towns,  iU 
|>np.  i<  ailonishingly  dense.  There  was.  in  fact.  In  IH4I,  at 
an  average  ut  the  entire  kingdom,  an  individual  for  every 
2-IOI  acre*;  wherea*.  in  Knghu.d,  norwtthstanding  the 
liumtxT  nnd  magiillUile  of  lier  great  towns,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  her  mamifaclurt.'g  and  commercial  pop.,  there 
Wi  re  2-3v6  acres  lurev  cry  individiul ; and  in  Scotland  there 
was  only  one  indivi4lu.d  to  every  7’2VM.ieret!  This  wonder- 
ful deiibity  of  pup.  in  Irvluvl  I*  entirely  avcribable  to  the 
iiitermiindde  division  mid  sntxItvUion  of  the  land,  and 
the  general  di'iwndeucv  on  (he  |w>(atn.  But,  however  it 
may  have  originated,  there  cm  be  no  question  that  It  Is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  al.tcct  |>over(y  and  depressed 
condition  of  the  gre.it  bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  are  at  present  (IH45)  more  than 
double  the  number  of  poisons  in  Ireland  that  It  Is,  with 
its  existing  means  of  production,  able  either  fully  to 
employ,  or  to  maintain  hi  a moderate  state  of  comfort. 

Rural  — Ireland,  generally  speaking,  may 

be  said  to  be  a country  of  small  farms  and  cottier  culti- 
vation. Few  of  the  tillage  farms  extend  to  40  acres  ; the 
great  majority  being  about  .^  acres,  and  varying  fi-om  5 
to  10  and  15  acre*.  It  is  obvious  tliat  farms  of  this  sixe 
cannot,  except  under  peculiar  ilrcuinstanccs.  be  well 
cultivated.  They  are  ton  small  to  admit  of  a proper  di- 
viiion  of  labour,  or  rotation  of  crops;  at  (he  same  time 
tliat.  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  occupleri,  the  stock 
and  implements  are  of  the  most  inferior  kind.  Drainage, 
tliough  the  most  essential  of  all  Improvementi,  is  all  but  : 
unknown  in  the  greater  number  of  Irish  farms ; and,  in  1 
the  smaller  class  of  occupancies,  the  potato,  owing  to  j 
its  supidying  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment  from  a 
iven  space.  Is  alwavt  a principal  crop.  Owing  to  the 
ifticulty,  and  sometimes  impoutbility,  of  the  occupiers 
of  a small  p.itrh  of  land  tindins  cinplnyment  in  the 
neighbourhood  when  they  are  nut  liilty  occupied  at  home, 
they  acquire  lasy,  caiehis  hahiia.  In  consequence, 
many  oi  (he  muat  ordinary  o|>cratl>nit  of  husbandry, 
siiL'ii  as  the  cutting  down  of  weeds,  and  even  the  harvest- 
ing of  com  And  i>oUiloo4  at  tho  pro|>cr  time,  arc  neg- 


lected ; and.  on  the  better  class  of  Canns,  about  twice  Uie 
number  of  Labourers  are  said  to  be  required  for  their 
cultivation  that  would  be  necessary  hi  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

There  belne  few,  and  those  only  Inconsiderable,  ma- 
nufactures In  Ireland,  not  lesa,  perhaps,  than  4-5ths  of 
the  pop.  directly  depend  for  employment  and  subsistence 
on  tne  soil.  The  competition  (or  small  patches  of  land 
U consequently  ve^  keen,  and  the  rents  greater  than 
the  occupiers  can  alTord«  though  not  mater  than  might 
be  paid  for  them,  were  they  consolKlated  Into  proper 
slsed  farms,  and  cultivated  on  an  Improved  system.  In 
Irelaod,  In  fact,  the  poeeeasion  of  a piece  of  ground 
has  long  been  a condlUon  all  but  Indispensable  to  exist- 
ence ; 1^  we  need  not,  therefore,  woooer  that  the  occu- 
piers should  cling  with  desperate  teoadtj  to  their  small 

Estchea.  This  has  led  la  most  parts  to  a sort  of  tacit 
ut  well-understood  agreemeDt  among  the  cottiers,  or 
imall  (hrmers,  to  sup|^  eech  other  against  Intruders ; 
and.  In  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  it  Is  as  necessary  to 
I the  quiet  possession  of  the  land  to  secure  what  is  called 
! the  tenant’s  right,  or  the  good-will  of  the  occupier,  as  it 
j Is  to  make  a bargain  with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who 
I should  neglect  this  Indispensable  precaution  would  run 
a great  risk  of  being  disturbed  in,  or  violently  ousted 
, fr^,  his  possession.  Indeed,  most  of  the  disturbances 
by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  agitated  and  dis- 
graced have  been  of  an  agrarian  character,  or  have  been 
directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  the  occupancy  of 
the  land. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  enter  Into  eoy  lengthened  dis- 
quisitions as  to  the  various  dreumstanree  which  have  led 
to  that  minute  parcelling  of  the  land  that  is  the  bane 
and  curse  of  Ireland.  The  fp’eatest  Influence  Is  no  doubt, 
as  already  stated,  to  be  ascrlbt  d to  the  habit  of  providing 
for  the  SODS,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  daughters  of  the 
occupiers  of  land,  by  giving  them  shares  of  thdr  father's 
holdings.  Had  there  been  a poor-law  In  Ireland  as  in 
England,  compelling  the  landlords  to  proride  for  all  re- 
sldcnta  on  Uicir  etU^,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  landlords  would.  It 
Is  most  probaMe,  have  long  since  Aevised  means  for 
checking  the  progress  of  subdivision.  But,  having  no 
motive  of  this  tort,  and  believing  that  the  rents  pro- 
mised them  by  the  small  occupiers  would  be  paid  without 
any  deduction,  they  either  sanctioned  or  connived  at  the 
practice,  (ill  It  hid  well  nigh  parcelled  out  the  4rbola 
country  into  miserable  patches,  and  filled  It  with  a rc- 
dundojit  and  beggarly  population.  Latterly,  however, 
they  have  become  fully  aware  of  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  the  practice,  and  hare,  in  nuuiy  Instances, 
exerted  themselves  to  check  it;  and  to  consolidate  tlia 
small  patches  Into  considerable  farms.  Tbeir  eUbrts  to 
bring  about  these  desirable  results  have  been  facilitated 
the  operation  of  the  act  against  sub-letting,  passed  In 
1»25 ; and  the  introductlun  of  an  asscument  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  will,  no  doubt,  make  them  more 
anxious  to  hlnJer  the  too  minute  dJiiaioD  oi  their  es- 
tates, and  tbeir  occupancy  by  parties  Likely  to  become 
paupers. 

A gooil  deal  of  what  Is  peculiar  In  the  mode  of  occu- 
pying land  Id  Ireland  has  grown  out  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  was  originally  acquired  by  the  ances- 
tors of  its  present  owners.  About  9-)0tbs  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  was  forfeited  under  Cromwell  and  WUIlam 
III.;  and  this  vast  amount  of  property  was  mostly 
either  gratuitously  beetowod  upon,  or  was  acquired  at  a 
very  smatl  sacriflee  by.  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  Influence  In  Engund.  Such  persons  could  not 
be  expected  to  leave  England  to  reside  In  Irelaod ; an^ 
in  pomt  of  fact,  they  very  rarely  visited  their  estates  In 
the  latter,  but  satisfled  themselves  with  taking  what 
rents  they  could  nt  for  them.  There  was  no  sympathy 
between  them  and  their  tenants : the  relMous  and  poli- 
tical principles  of  one  party  were  opposed  to  those  of  the 
other.  'Hie  landlords  looked  upon  tneir  tenants  as  a sort 
of  unwilling  bondsmen,  who,  Ir  any  favourable  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself,  would  immediately  shue  off 
their  dependeocc  on  them  ; and  the  tenants  regarded  the 
landlurus  as  usurpers  unjustly  Intruded  on  the  estatej  of 
others,  and  as  enemies  to  the  religioD  and  rights  of  the 
Irish  people.  Very  few  had,  or  could  be  expected  to 
hare,  any  confidence  in  the  stability  of  such  a state  of 
things  ; and  It  could  not  be  expected  Chat  landlords 
should  care  much  aliout  the  permanent  interests  of  such 
estates,  or  that  they  (hould  lay  out  any  considerable  sum 
on  their  improvement.  To  biilld  a fiinn-house  or  offices 
was  an  outlay  which,  for  a lengthened  period,  no  Irish 
landlord  ever  Incurred  ; and  even  to  this  day  the  old  ha- 
bit mahiUlni  an  ascendancy,  and  the  great  majority  of 
landlords  lay  out  little  ur  nothing  on  buildings.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  practice,  and  of  the  general  smallness  of 
the  holdings,  ano  the  poverty  of  the  occupiers,  the  flsrm- 
building*.  if  wo  may  so  call  (hem,  of  Ireland  are.  as  al- 
ready stAtetl.  quite  unworthy  of  the  name ; and.  In  most 
instances,  are  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Such  a thing  os 
a born  is  hardly  known  among  the  smaller  occupiers  t 
D 4 
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and  the  com  U oot  unfrequeDtlf  thrMbad  on  the  public 
rtM<U,  which  serve  as  ttam-Aoors. 

The  circumstancea  thus  abortiv  stated,  as  to  the 
arqulaitioD  of  landed  property  In  Ireland,  account  for 
tile  Introduction  of  tnlddleinen,  and  fur  the  prevalence 
of  atwcnleeism,  and  of  partnership  tenures.  N'uthiag 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  an  EnalUh  gentleman, 
pnsseued  of  an  Irish  estate,  simuld  prefer  letting  it  for 
a round  sum  to  a middleman,  allowing  the  latter  to 
transact  with  the  occupiers.  This  relieved  him  from 
an  unploasant  duty,  for  which,  most  probably,  be  was 
wholly  unfit,  and  gave  him  a certain  income  with  little 
comparative  trouble.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  a middle* 
man,  baring  no  permanent  Interest  in  the  soil,  or  In  the 
welfare  of  the  estate  or  its  occupiers,  will  look  ooly  to 
tamrarary  advantages,  and  will  be  more  likely  than  a 
lanmord  to  harass  the  cultivators,  and  to  squcece  out  of 
them  all  that  they  can  possibly  afford.  Hence  it  is  that, 
speaking  generally.  It  is  bad  policy  for  Noprletori  to 
resort  to  the  agency  of  middlemen  ; and  they  are  rarely 
employed,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  property  be 
supposed  to  be  insecure,  or  It  be  very  difficult  or  inconve* 
nient  for  the  landlord  to  deal  directly  with  the  occupiers. 
In  Ireland,  too.  the  Injurious  consecniences  naturally  re* 
suiting  from  tbe  employment  of  middlemea  were  mate* 
rially  agmvated  by  the  state  of  the  law;  which  authorised 
the  landTord,  In  tbc  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a middle* 
mao  to  whom  the  occupiers  had  paid  (heir  rents,  to  come 
upon  the  Utter,  and  to  force  them  to  pay  their  rents  over 
again  to  him  I The  lub-letting  act  obviated  this  injustice ; 
and  DO  landlord,  who  hat  let  an  estate  to  a middleman, 
can  now  come  upon  a sub-tenaot  with  a demand  for  rent 
bonajidt  paid  to  his  immediate  superior. 

It  should,  however,  bo  observed,  that  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  tbe  cmploymeitt  of  middlemea  who  have 
k-ases  of  a reasonable  length.  But  inauy,  perhaps  we 
should  say  (he  majority,  oi  Irish  middlemen,  hold  under 
very  long  leases  ; and  when  such  is  tbe  catu  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  real  landlords,  and  have  ail  their 
intercsls  and  feelings. 

Much  has  been  said  about  tbe  Injustice  done  to  Ire* 
land  by  tbe  absence  of  many  of  her  great  proprietors. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  several  of  the  absentee  estates,  as 
those  or  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire,  Earl  KltiwflUam,  Ac.,  are  the  best  managed,  the 
least  subdivided,  and  roost  prosperous  of  any  in  the 
country.  Besides,  whatever  might  barn  beeti  the  case 
formerly*  absenteeism  Is  not  at  present  more  prevalent 
in  Ireland  than  in  St'oUand  or  the  N.  of  Kneiand,  a 
pretty  conclusive  proof  of  the  hollnwneis  of  the  com* 
pUmts  with  res|>fct  to  it.  The  truth  is.  that  It  is  not 
that  many  of  (bo  Irish  landlords  liave  beeu  absentees, 
but  that,  whether  absent  or  resident,  they  have  too 
generally  acted  as  if  the  Improvement  of  tneir  estates, 
and  the  prosperous  ctmdltlon  of  tbe  occupiers,  were 
matters  with  which  they  had  little  or  no  concern,  that 
the  depress'd  and  listckward  condlUoD  of  tbe  country  U 
to  l>e  oscrltied. 

The  same  circumstances  that  occasioned  the  employ* 
ment  of  middlemen  seem  also  to  have  led  to  the  still 
mure  baneful  practice  of  letting  Unds  in  partnership 
to  a number  of  tenants,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  a whole 
vllhige,  made  conjointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  rent 
It  ts  neoilless  to  repeat  what  we  have  elsewhere  stated 
( V(d.  I.  IM.jas  tothe  pernicious  influ«*nce  of  this  mode  of 
u(-cu}>ancy.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  destructive. 
U hcrevet  it  prevails  It  forms  an  Insurmountable  ob* 
Stacie  to  all  improvement.  But  though  it  have  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails,  in  many  very  extensive  districts,  espe* 
cialiy  in  the  wilder  and  more  tDouiiUiuoui  parts  of  the 
rmmtry.  we  are  glad  to  bare  to  state  that  it  is  generally 
on  the  decline. 

A system  which  has  receired  the  name  of  compere 
is  very  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  es(>«cla]iy 
in  Connaught.  By  coD*acre  is  meant  a pernicious  cus* 
tom,  prevalent  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  the 
I.irger  class  of  farm^  of  letting  to  the  peasantry,  or  cot* 
tiers,  small  slips  of  land,  varying  from  a perch  to  half 
an  acre,  for  a tingle  season,  to  be  planted  with  potatoes, 
or  cropped.  Uld  grass  land  is  frcoticntly  let  out  on  this 
system  ; and  then  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  be 
|>are«i  and  burned.  An  intelligent  witness  examined  by 
the  agricultural  committee  of  Iku,  (Thomas  S.  Unsay, 
Ksq.)  stated,  that,  when  he  left  Mayo,  ''the  country 
apiwaretl  as  {f  it  vrrf  all  on  Jlrf ; 1 should  say  that 
l-.'Hh  part  of  the  surface  of  the  co.  is  either  burning,  or 
is  now  covered  with  ashes.”  The  rent  got  for  Innd 
tulijected  to  this  abusive  treatment  is  enormous,  running 
from  It.  to  12/.,  or  13/.  an  acre  I Potatoes  are  invariably 
planted  on  con-acre  land,  when  It  is  broken  up  from 
gravs ; and  aAer  wards  it  is  usual  to  take  from  it  suc- 
cessive crops  of  cum.  till  It  be  reduc<-d  to  a caput  mor- 
tuuMt,  when  it  is  left  to  be  recoven^d  by  the  »w  m<  tU- 
ciUriM  M/Mr,r .»  \Vhen*»«?r  this  practice  exists,  (here 
camiol,  of  course,  Iw  the  li-ast  improvement ; and  mv- 
thiiig  but  the  extraonllnary  fertility  uf  the  soil  could 
•luble  U to  produce  any  thing  under  so  destructive  a 


system.  (4fr/rw/.  CommiUtc  qf  1K33.  Min.  of  Eoid-, 
p.  333.  Ac.)  In  many  parts,  the  entire  dependener  of  the 
peasantry  being  on  tbe«<*  c«m-Acre  lands,  when  the  crop 
rails  they  are  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress,  and 
have  rarely  any  chutce  between  starvation  and  begging, 
unless  it  be  to  enlist  tmdt>r  Uie  banners  of  ('a|<talu 
Rock.  CoD*acre  tenants  dare  not  remove  tbe  crop  from 
the  mound  without  permission,  which  Is  seldom  granted 
till  the  rent  be  paid.  In  most  cases  they  are  allowed  to 
abandon  the  crop  for  the  rent ; but  this  is  an  alternativa 
they  make  every  sacrifice  to  avoid,  as  U Involves  tbe 
loss,  not  merely  of  their  labour,  but  of  their  only  means 
of  sup|K>rting  inemielves  during  the  ensuing  scasoo 

It  has  been  said  Uiat  the  abject  poverty  of  Che  Irish 
people  ts  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  liut  this  very  poverty  has  been  principally 
cKcasioned  the  dirurostances  now  glanced  at.  and  es* 
pecially  by  tne  Inveterate  and  most  t^ndcloua  habh  of 
splitting  land.  This  has  been  at  once  the  principal  canse 
of  tbe  excessive  Increase  and  poverty  of  the  pop.,  and  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  agriculture  ; and  no  icnerae  for 
the  Improvement  of  Ireland  that  does  not  tend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  check  or  subvert  this  practice,  is  en* 
ti'led  to  much  consldcrmtion. 

h must,  however,  be  imme  in  mind  that,  though  the 
previous  remarks  apply  to  the  a^culture  of  Ireland 
taken  as  a whole,  they  dn  not  ap|uy  to  every  estate,  or 
even  to  every  conrtderahle  district.  Generally,  it  is  moat 
advanced  in  the  cittern  and  northern  rnuntlcs.  and  is 
most  backward  in  the  S.  and  W.,  especially  the  latter. 
But  in  all  the  provinces  tome  parts  are  much  better  cul. 
ttvated  than  others;  a few  Urge  estates  still  consist  of 
pretty  rotuideral>ie  farms ; anil  the  buildings  upon  and 
cultivation  of  some  farms,  occupied  hr  lo^lords  aod 
principal  tenants,  would  do  no  discredk  to  any  part  of 
Ihi!  empire.  These,  however,  are  but  exceptions,  which 
it  is  to  W hoped  will  every  day  beconie  more  numerous, 
to  the  ordinary  state  of  tilings.  The  leading  features  of 
Irish  a^rultiire  are  such  as  have  been  already  delioew 
ated.  No  douiit,  however,  a spirit  of  improvement  has 
Insinuated  itself  Into  most  qiiarters.  which,  notwlth* 
standing  the  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way.  can  hardly 
(ail  to  gather  stren^h.  The  landlords,  on  whose  con* 
duct  so  much  depends,  are,  at  already  stated,  becoming 
more  alive  to  their  real  Interests.  Improved  Implements 
of  husbandry  have  been  Introduced  Into  most  parts  of 
the  country  ; while  the  ready  cotnmunieaiion  with  Eag* 
land  by  means  of  sleam,  and  the  boundless  markets  that 
have  thus  been  opeun!  for  most  articles  of  Irish  produce, 
aflbrd  the  larger  class  of  occupiers  the  means  of  augment- 
ing their  capitals  and  farms,  and  of  Improving  their  stock 
and  culture.  The  course  of  tillage  is  still,  nctirrver,  the 
same  In  all  its  essential  features ; and  hitherto  the  demand 
from  England  has  led  Infinitely  more  to  the  extension  of 
husbandry  than  to  its  amelioration.  Hut  it  Is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  should  not.  also,  have  a material  influence 
on  the  latter  ; and.  so  soon  as  an  effectual  chix-k  is  given 
to  the  practice,  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case.  It  must, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system  of  agriculture  is,  by  dispensing  with  uselesa 
hands,  for  a while  injurious,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  labouring  pop.  ” From  north  to  south,"  say 
the  railway  commissioners,  ''Indications  of  progresfive 
Improvement  are  every  where  risible ; and  most  to  In 
places  acceosible  to  the  immediate  influence  of  steam 
navigation.  Hut  all  these  signs  of  growing  pmaperlty 
are,  unhappily,  not  so  discernible  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  pttmle  as  in  the  amount  of  the  proiluc* 
of  their  labour.  'I^e  proportion  of  the  latter  reserved 
for  their  use  is  too  small  to  be  consistent  with  a healthy 
state  of  society.  The  pressure  of  a superabundant  and 
excessive  pop.  Is  perpetually  and  powerfully  acting  to 
depress  them.”  {tirpurt  9.) 

The  great  dependence  of  the  Irish  people  ts  placed,  aa 
every  one  knows,  on  the  potato ; and  so  much  so  is  this 
the  case,  that  a large  portion  of  the  pop.  but  rarely  taste 
bread.  Next  to  pfitatoes.  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  but 
especially  ools,  are  the  crops  most  commonly  mltlvatcct. 
Owing,  nowever,  to  the  humidity  of  the  Irish  climate, 
the  country  is  not  well  fitted  for  wheat  and  barley,  w hich 
are  at  once  more  precarious  and  not  of  so  gnoa  quality 
as  in  RnsUnd  ; but  It  Is  admirably  suited  for  the  growth 
of  oats, the  culture  ofwhich  has  rapidly  Increaseil.  Tur- 
nips are  culUrated  only  In  some  of  tile  best  farmed  dis- 
tricts, and  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
general  crop. 

Ireland,  however.  Is  much  better  adapted  for  ■ nailng 
than  for  an  agricultural  country : and  such.  In  (nls  re- 
spect, is  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  that  In  most  parts  ft 
never  fiUU,  however  foul  and  exhausteil  when  laid  down 
to  gross,  speeiltly  to  clothe  itself  with  a rich  and  luxuriant 
cover  of  nerboge.  ^Ve  have  noticed  the  improremetits 
made  in  the  stock  In  most  parts  of  Ireland,  i>y  the 
introduction  of  improved  breeds  ; and  both  the  dairy  and 
grating  syatems  of  husbandry  have  been  materially 
atuemled. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  exports  of  com  and  other 
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raw  produce  from  Ireland  ic  very  (tencrall^  referred  to  a« 
demonstrating  Che  great  inproteraent  of  agriculture; 
and,  in  so  fiir  aa  respms  the  tnereased  eapoiis  of  cattle, 
beef,  and  butter,  the  Inference  seomt  to  be  well  founded. 
I'he  breitl  of  lire  stork  has,  as  alreade  stated,  been  very 
greatly  Imoroved ; the  system  of  stall.fMdlug  has  also 
hecti  introduced ; and  the  increased  eaporu  of  animal 
prrdiice  hare  been  obtained,  not  only  viiboiit  any  in. 
crease,  but  with  a positire  diminution,  of  the  land  in 
pasture.  But  it  Is  quite  otherwise  with  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  exports  of  com  and  meal.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  that  they  bad  increaseil  from  less  than  a 
million  of  otianrrs  pirrlously  to  1817  to  nearly  three  and 
a half  millions  in  Ih38!  But  no  one  will  venture  to 
alBrin  that  agriculture  has  Improved  io  any  thing  like  a 
correspuodmg  proportion ; and  as  the  condition  of  the 
bulk  «M  the  people  has  probably  not  varied  very  mate* 
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rlallr  during  this  Interva],  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
the  Increased  exports  of  com  are  principally  to  be  as- 
scribed  to  the  extension  of  tillage.  The  L^d  Cle. 
ments  says.  In  his  tract  on  the  Poverty  of  Ireland,  that  “the 
export  of  grain  has  locreasod  must  rapidly  from  tiioso 
parts  where  no  agricultural  amendment  whatever  Is 
visible.”  (P.77  ) U has  there  been  occasioned  partly  and 
principally  by  the  breaking  up  of  grass  land,  and  partly 
by  the  occupiers  being  tempted,  by  the  facility  anu  cer- 
uinty  of  the  market,  to  fell  every  nnshel  they  can  spare, 
suliilsting  themselves  principaliy  on  put;Urtes,  and  re- 
taining the  worst  corn  tor  seed  and  their  own  use.  We 
are  alrahl,  too,  that  the  increased  eX)>ortalion  of  pigs 
may,  to  a considerAhle  extent,  be  acctHiiUed  fur  in  the 
same  way  ; by  the  ready  market  afl<>r«led  l>y  the  ite.-imers, 
anil  the  anxiety  of  the  peo-xantry  to  prorute  the  meant  of 
p,iyiug  their  reut,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  cunifurts. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Grain,  ineUuHng  Flour  and  Meal,  of  the  Growth  of  IreUnd,  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Irvlaud.  in  different  Years,  from  18tXI  to  184‘i  luclusive. 
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Rent  of  Land.  — There  are  no  means  of  fonning  anv 
accurate  estimates  as  to  (he  amount  of  rent  In  Iretaoo. 
The  propcTty  tax  ihics  not  extend  to  it ; and  all  that  we 
haw  to  trust  to  In  determining  its  rcnbil  are  estimates 
deduced  troro  the  rentals  of  particular  estates,  or  from 
valuatfoni  made  for  the  assessment  of  the  local  burdens 
and  for  (he  adjustment  of  the  composition  ou  account  of 
tithe  and  the  pour's  rate.  The  drst,  unless  made  with 
unusual  c.xre.  Is  rarely  much  to  be  depended  on.  and  leads 
almost  always  to  exaggerated  concluiilnni.  In  1737,  Mr. 
Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of  In  land,  inclusive  of 
qnil-rents.  tithes,  Ac.,  at  2,834,000/. ; and,  in  1778.  Mr. 
Young  estimated  It  at  6.000,000/.  ( Sf%rfnham'$  t'kie  qf 
IreLtnd,  p.  232.)  Mr. Wakefield,  from  minutes  collecti-d 
in  his  tour,  estimated  the  average  rental  of  Ireland  at  27s. 
the  Irish  acre,  or  at  I6|.  6^.  (he  Imperial  acre  (vol.l. 

fi.SCa.);  and.  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  data  on  which 
t was  founded,  this  estimate,  though  in  excess,  came 
pretty  near  the  mark.  Kn  doubt,  however,  the  elahomte 
estimab*  framed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  contained  In  his  evl- 
denre  given  In  the  iSerond  Keportoflhe  I.ords*  Committee 
on  Tithe  ( 1832).  Is  much  rrore  deserving  of  attention  : it 
Is  principally  buttomed  on  official  valuations,  and  l«  pro- 
baoly.  therefore,  a little  under  the  mark.  According  to 
Mr.  Grifllth.  the  totil  rent  of  Ireland  In  |K32  smountetl 
to  13,7111,4710^  which  would  give  an  average  rent  ofl2«.2r/. 
per  acre  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Hut  to  get  a correct 
notion  of  the  rent,  the  area  occupied  by  water,  amount’ 
ing  to  630,82&  acres,  should  ccrtalnlr  be  deducted,  aitd 
this  beirig  done,  the  average  rent  is  lis.7<f.  an  acre. 
According  to  the  more  recent  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  land  obtained  under  the  valii,xtion  lor  the  poor's 
rate,  the  average  rent  per  one,  deducting  water,  is 
13s.  7<f. 

The  annual  value  of  the  unimproved  monntxins  and 
bogs  has  boon  v.xrlously  estimated  at  from  l.ObO.ntXW.  to  ' 
3,0^M>iV'-/-  If  rvc  »Mp|*ose  l.-VNi.ivyw.  to  be  the  more  ' 
correct  sum,  it  wiki  li.'av«',  ou  Mr.  GrlUlih’s  hypothesis,  a | 


turn  of  about  13,000.000/.  for  the  gross  rental  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  13.464,30(1  acres, 
eouivalent,  at  an  average,  to  about  16s. Kg.  an  acre; 
Which,  allowing  for  deflclencles  In  the  valuation,  may. 
perhaps,  be  Increased  to  I7s.  or  17s.  6d.  an  acre  — a very 
nigh  rent  for  a country  occupied  and  farmed  in  the  man- 
ner uf  Ireland.  And  to  this,  as  already  stated,  has  to  be 
add^  the  sam.freauently  a large  one,  paid  In  most  parts 
by  new  tenants  Co  the  previous  tenants  or  their  heirs,  on 
account  of  tfnani$'  right.* 

Pishfrif$.—Tt>9  seas  round  Ireland  swarm'wltb  fish. 
Cod.  ling,  and  hake  are  found  in  greet  abundance  on  the 
Kyraph  Bank  to  the  S.  of  Waterford.  Flat  fish  also 
almund  In  many  parts.  Large  shoals  of  berrings  visit 
the  roast  annuMly ; and  the  bays  and  creeks  furnish 
great  aiiantUles  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  s|»ocies, 
as  pilchards,  sprats,  smclu,  and  sand-eels.  The  basking 
whale  and  sunfish  are  often  teen  off  the  W.  coast.  But 
the  fishery  has  never  been  either  largely  or  succesifully 
carried  on  by  the  Irish ; ar»d.  at  this  moment,  the  pnn- 
cipaJ  supply  of  salt  fish  Is  derived  from  Scotland.  In  1764 
a system  of  bounties  was  established  to  encourage  the 
traslc,  but  without  any  material  success.  It  was  revised 
in  iHiubya  commislon,  which  alto  gave  loans  for  the 
purehascofboatiandta^lc.  With  such  encouraoemi-nt 
the  number  of  fishermen  and  boats  increaseil  considerably 
during  the  ten  years  the  system  was  io  operation  ; but 
they  declined  proporUonafly  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bounty. 

The  number,  tonnage,  and  descrirdion  ef  fishing  ves- 
sels and  the  number  of  mm  In  1823,  when  the  system 
of  bounties  and  loans  commmeed ; In  1810,  when  it 
terminated;  and  In  1843,  the  latest  year  of  which  an 
offlciiil  riturn  has  bem  made,  were  as  follow  : 

* Its*  me*4arv(nenti  of  the  dUlevsm  Iriah  foontiss  civn  by  Mr. 
(bi)liii',  H i n>H  ijMtio  aici«*  with  those  alcUuceil  fiuui  the  OrUnwirw 
I'he  lairr  have  twBi  used  ia  this  snkte,  bat  the  dhete- 
psiKiWi  srs  uos  msuTMl. 
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lUELAND. 


Vun. 

1 Dwkvd. 

1 Hair-dn-hvd. 

1 Opm-<alJ.  1 

1 Ruw-booW.  1 

Total 

T.— * I 

No. 

Mtw. 

1 No. 

Mvn.  1 

Mm. 

No.  \ 

Mwt. 

tnwU. 

I,9I)S 

4«l 

t.toi 

tjcvi  i 

I0.ABI 

4.S«i-J  1 

2»,42t 

7.1154 

•v;.r.9  i 

IK.VI  1 
IV4.T  1 

315 

S.147 

•li'J 

2.4X3  1 

lV-560  1 

9.52V 

46.V12 

M.;7i  1 
7.X.V79  1 

There  are  ulntoa  and  ed  0therie«  tn  most  of  the  irrrat 
liven.  The  aalmoa  ftaherlea  io  the  Bano.  near  Coleraine  i 
the  Forle;  the  Billick,  near  Balljihannoo;  the  Bo^ne. 
above  t)rogbeda;  and  in  vsrieut  other  pans,  are  verr 

mductive.  At  an  avcrafce  of  the  nine  ^ean  ending  with 

KkS.  the  produce  of  the  Koj-le  salmon  fitherr  amounted 
to  -I  cwt.  a fear.  Irish  salmon,  packed  In  ice.  Is  priii* 
cl|>ally  exponed  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London. 

Jt/<na«^acr«rrs.— Iri-laod  is  not.  and  never  has  been,  a 
roanufticturhig  country.  Its  unsettled  turbulent  statf, 
and  the  general  dependence  of  the  population  on  land, 
have  hitherto  formed  insuperable  olntaclea  to  the  form- 
ation of  great  manufacturing  eilabllthments  in  most 
parts  of  the  country;  whilst  the  want  of  cohI,  capital, 
and  skillesl  workmen,  and  the  great  ascendancy  of  Kng- 
land  and  Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture, 
will,  there  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever 
attaining  to  eminence  in  this  department.  And  it  is  need- 
less to  add.  that  while  manufactured  goods  ran  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  in  Britain  than  in  Ireland,  so  long  will  llie 
Interests  of  the  latter  be  best  promoted  hy  their  importa- 
tion. It  1s,  whatever  the  Irish  demagoffucs  may  say  to  tl>e 
ermtrary.  a contra»iictl«n  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
either  iodiridtialf  or  states  can  be  enriched  by  producing 
at  home  what  it  would  cost  less  to  bring  from  abroad. 

The  WiKjlien  mnnuf.vlure  was  carrie<l  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Ireland  previously  to  the  revolution  of  IGhh.  soon 
after  which,  in  compliance  with  the  intercstrtl  sobrita- 
tlons  of  the  F.iigUih  manuf.icturert.  the  export  of  Irish 
wooMens  to  foreign  parts  was  prnhtblUHl.  and  oppressive 
duties  laid  on  their  importation  into  England.  But, 
thouih  it  be  Impossible  too  ss'verelT  to  cnndcmn  this 
sel&sn  insulting  policy,  there  is  do  solid  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  pniductlve  of  any  real  injury  to 
Irel.and.  Though  the  acts  complained  of  had  never 
existed,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  It  li  quite 
nugatory  to  suppose  that,  under  any  circumstaDces.  the 
woollens  of  Ireland  should  ever  have  been  able  to  come 
into  r«>mpetition  with  those  of  England,  either  in  tbc 
home  market,  or  anv  where  else. 

The  existing  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  carried 
on  upon  a small  scale.  At  Dublin,  and  other  parti  in  the 
vicinity,  some  cloth  of  a better  description  is  made ; and 
other  branches  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Kil- 
kenny and  other  places,  more  especially  at  Mountmelirk 
and  Abbeyleix.  In  Queen's  Co.,  and  a few  other  places. 
It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  Mr.  Stuart.  Inspector  ot 
fartories.  that  there  were  in  Ireland.  In  1^.  31  woollen 
mills ; but  they  were  upon  so  small  a scale  as  to  employ. 
In  all.  only  I'iSI  persons.  The  railway  commissioners  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  wool  produced  ill  Ireland  at  about 
3U0.0(KV.  a year.  It  Is  not  su.table  for  the  manufacture 
of  any  cloths  hut  those  of  a very  low  price ; but  It  Is  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  hence 
the  rxent  exlcnaioa  of  tlial  department  at  Mountroelick 
and  Abbeyleix. 

To  compensate  for  the  treatment  of  the  woollen,  the 
linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  long  the  object  of 
rit>vcUl  patronage.  It  was  ftHtered  and  promoted  by 
a number  of  statutes,  and  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a board,  with  an  annual  grant  of  public 
money  for  distribution  in  premiums  and  bounties. 
The  board,  however,  has  l>een  discontinued  for  some 
years,  and  the  grants  withdrawn.  The  manufacture 
is  chiefly  conflu^  to  LUter.  in  iH'iS.  the  last  year 
for  whkh  there  Is  an  oflidal  return,  the  total  value 
of  unbleached  linen  sold  In  Ireland  amounted  to 
a.'tKO.ObTL,  of  which  that  ludd  In  Ulster  pmdured 
The  exports  In  1M3N  amounted  to  70.taii.572 
yards,  of  the  estimated  value  of  3,72.\6.S1/. ; and  their 
value  at  present  (1M5)  ran  hardly  fail  to  exceed 
4.000,000/.  The  manufacture  was  at  one  time,  and 
still  is,  very  geuerally  diffused  over  the  country ; the 
ram  being  spun  by  the  cottier's  family,  and  woven 
by  the  cottier  himself.  But  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  the  spinning  of  yam.  and  of  power- 
looms.  the  old  system  has  been  to  a coniidorable  extent 
abandoned,  and  the  yam  is  now  principally  spun  by 
machinery.  A good  deal  of  cloth  is  also  maile  by  power- 
looms;  but  the  greater  part  camtlnues  to  be  woven  In 
the  houses  of  the  cottiers,  who  are  supplied  with  yam 
by  the  agents  of  (hr  manufacturers.  In  fact,  but  for 
this  change  of  system,  the  manufacture  would  have  been 
wholly  antiihilat<-d;  as  (he  nianufacturers  under  the  old 
domestic  system  could  nut  have  withdood  (he  rompe- 
tllion  of  Dundee,  Lee<!s.  Ac.  It  i*  also  of  importance 
toolwerve  that  tiiuler  the  new  plan  tho  weavers,  being 
r<>gularly  supplied  with  yatii,  are  kept  constantly  at 


work,  and  do  not  enmhine,  at  least  to  ivearly  the  same 
extent  as  formvly.  the  incongruous  occupations  of 
weavers  and  farmers.  This,  as  was  to  be  eapmrd.  has 
tended  to  improve  both  businesses.  In  IK3.5  no  fewer 
than  2.r>.52.Csio  Ilis.  linen  yam  were  Imported  from  (irewi 
Britain  into  Ireland;  but  we  understand  that.  In  ronae- 
quenre  of  the  increased  quantities  of  yam  produced  by 
Oie  mitls  tn  Belfast  and  the  vicinity,  the  imports  of  yarn 
from  Britain  have  since  dcctimKl. 

DIstill.itiun  has  been,  for  a lenMhened  period,  an 
important  business  in  Ireland.  Previously  to  IS23, 
when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  Ss.  6d.  a gallon,  Illicit 
distillation  was  extremely  prevalent  In  Ireland;  so 
much  so.  that  the  commisstoncrs  of  revmue  inquiry 
estimated  tlie  total  animal  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Ireland  at  that  period  at  H.3SfMJ00  Imp.  galls.,  tbougli. 
In  no  more  than  2..12H.347  palJ-^uty]  In 

the  duty  having  been  reduced  to  2t.  lOd.  per  imp.  gall.. 
<i,aOOJl5  g.Uls.  |>aid  duty  in  H24,  and  9,‘JG2,744  in  |a*i.\ 
In  I<t5  the  duty  was  r^ur<d  tn  2$.  4d.  per  gall.;  and 
in  IXIH  duty  was  paid  on  l'i.2%,342  galls.  But  it  would 
seem  that  (ne  consumption  had  then  attained  to  a maxi- 
mum; for.  In  the  course  of  IH39.  and  the  immediately 
subsequent  years,  great  numbers  of  people  in  ail  iurts  of 
the  kingdom  were  induced,  priucl|kally  by  the  exertions 
of  a Homan  Catholic  priest,  of  tlic  name  of  Mathew,  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors. 
And  the  extent  to  which  the  temperance  system  has  bren- 
carried  has  been  most  extraordinary;  the  coniumption 
of  spirituous  liquors  having  declined  In  1n39  to  i0.at.V7C/U. 
and  In  1M2  to  only  5,ZK>,(>rHI  galls,  t This  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  the  lowest  point  in  the  descend- 
ing scale.  the  consumption  having  inerrased  a little  In 
I*vl3  and  IK4I.  It  is  to  be  hop<^  that  the  resolution 
evinced  in  maintaining  and  cntorclng  this  system  may 
equal  the  ard<nir  displayed  In  its  introduction.  The 
habit  of  drinking  spirits,  formerly  so  prevalent  among 
the  Irish,  p^icularly  when  assembled  at  fairs  and  other 
public  me«‘(ings.  was  the  source  of  innumerable  outrages ; 
nor  can  there  be  a doubt  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
habits  of  temperance  will  be  of  sig^  service  to  the 
country. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  French  emigrants 
shortly  after  the  Hevolution:  Its  chief  scat  was  In 
Dublin : hut  since  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties 
it  has  declined,  so  as  to  be  now  nearly  extinct,  with  the 
exception  of  tabblnet  or  Irish  poplin,  a mixed  fabric  of 
silk  and  worsted,  for  which  there  is  a considerable  de- 
mand. The  first  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Ireland, 
of  which  there  Is  anyauthentic  notice,  took  place  In  1771. 
Ttie  manufacture  was  carried  on  with  consideraliie  suc- 
cfsi  in  several  |iarti  during  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
tecting duties.  On  their  witlidrawal  it  declined  w a 
while ; init  it  has  since  revived,  and  it  now  prosecuted  to 
a considerable  extent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast, 
where  there  are  several  large  mTlls,  and  at  Portlaw.  ro. 
VWterford,  where  there  Is  a mill  that  employs  above 
1,00U  hands. 


Account  of  the  Factories  tn  Ireland,  and  of  the  Kumimv 
of  Persons  employed  In  them,  in  IM3H. 


MUb. 

S««wm 

Knglnoa. 

W«tv 

tVIvfoU. 

Fvvmm 

wnplo^. 

1 Cnttoa 

. 

24.  baHu 

19 

4,6rr 

.19 

1 Flu 

- 

40  — 

32 

37 

9jU17 

1 Touh 

♦ 

85  - 

■56 

38 

14,570 

The  total  power  In  steam  engines  and  water  wheels  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  S.lkV)  horse  power;  and  of  the 
persons  rmp1oya<d.  are  said  to  be  under,  and  ^.044 
above  v<*ars  of  age.  (Return  by  James  Stuart,  Esq., 
Factory  /frporf,  p.  335.) 

Commerce — The  exportatlam  of  the  raw  produce  of 
the  soil  has  always  formed  the  principal  commercial 
business  carried  on  in  Ireland.  During  the  late  war,  she 
supplied  a large  share  of  (he  provisions  required  for  tho 
army  and  navy  serving  abroad;  and  she  still  scuds  large 
supplies  to  the  colonial  markets.  Great  Britain,  how. 
ever,  is  by  far  the  best  nnd  most  extensive  market  for 
all  sorts  of  Irish  produce  ; and  her  exiK>rts  to  this  coun- 
try. especially  of  com  and  flour,  and  of  butter,  pigs.  eggs. 
Ac.,  hare  prodigiously  increased.  The  conversion  of 
grain  into  flour  and  ine.il  has  lately  become  an  extensive 
business  in  Ireland;  and  many  mills,  erected  for  this 
purpose,  an<  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  arc  ftimisbed  p^b 
the  Wst  machinery. 


IRELAND. 


By  rat  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  U car- 
ried on  B»  a rrosft-channel  trade  with  (ireat  Britain,  and 
especially  with  l.irerpnol,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  Iti 
trade  with  foreign  ctiiiiitrles,  and  *Uh  British  coloolee, 
is  compnnitlrely  inconsiderable.  Thu  Is  ofident  from 
the  jint  and  third  of  the  following  tables,  the  6rst  of 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  total 
exports  and  Imports  of  each  port  of  Ireland  In  I W , and 
the  third,  an  account  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
the  island  with  foreign  parts  only,  from  lg30  to  )839, 
both  inclusive. 

I.  Account  of  the  estimated  Value  of  the  total  Exports 
and  the  total  Imports  of  each  Port  of  Ireland  In  I8U. 
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N'amct  of  Ports. 


A as>d  KlUotigh 

fUlbrlKgSB 
Bsllin* 

Hslijouw 

l<»J>;»hsnnan 
lUldcnnrv,  Jic. 

JUnir; 

BtTvh^von 
IMinuUrt 
HrlfMt . 

1'Urv  - 
Coiorshw  iml  Parmub 
C.»k  . 

OcoKhtsU 
IhiNIn  > 

iKinmrvoo 

KilUla  . 

K.lrum 

KIiimIc 

l.orKl(in<lnT7 
Nv«cmK> 

Nrwtwri 
Nr»rj  - 
Kux*  . 
hiransAml 
Wtgo  - 
1 r^(>»  • 

H'atrHevd 

W 


\ ouglial 


3A,iai  O 0 
3A^77  U U 
A.SI7  10  o 

7o,5M  0 0 

n o 

1,7'JI  o u 
ll.liV)  0 0 
37, Ut  0 O 
a.yit  o 0 
77..V4J  o 0 
V.!MO  O 0 
4.541.71*1  3 7 
I6.CI7  O 0 

|ns,r;a.s  0 0 
XiyoDr'  iR  u 0 

CX.IHI  0 O 

ii,vn  0 0 
76R,«U7  0 0 
t,A*M..M3  0 0 

43y.<ii.t  n 0 
£9.t<t<5  0 0 
XM.sni  O 0 

yn;i‘jc  o o 
o 0 
n,47<)  0 0 
O 0 

7vA,I.V)  0 o 
0 O 
10  0 
V.8*i'»  O O 

o 0 
A?)  ,074  O II 
ry.G.n  « i 
sev.iiM  o 0 
IV.3I&  0 U 
lAti.yiA  o 0 
51t.i36  0 0 
K7.a>U  0 0 
M..VI3  O 0 
113416  0 0 


I73»4,ai.5  7 U 13,357497  4 6 ! 


£ t.  4. 

V,»70  U 0 
6,7f>^  10  O 
11491  19  t 
i.V3r  o 0 

3.7;o  0 0 
9.0.V1  J3  3 

o 0 

17,767  0 0 
n.iM  8 0 
30, (Ml  U 0 

3496,157  11  10 
1.67U  0 0 
AA.-.ion  0 0 
8,731,684  0 0 
7470  0 0 
11451  O O 

s'iV.v.i  0 o 

4,43o4ri  O 0 
I07;i33  O 0 
l«i4U  15  0 

18  ~ 


3.18* 


U 0 


8.7(18  0 0 
1S,»(‘8  0 0 
7.8'4  6 7 

383.710  0 0 
o 0 

3,136  O u 

368.711  0 0 
8.H,Ij07  O 0 
80.198  8 0 

18<,6V8  O 0 
7.870  0 0 
1,874,131  0 0 

681,417  U U 
84417  0 0 
13,671  0 0 
88410  O 0 


III.  Account  of  the  Trade  of  Ireland  whh  *ForHgn 
Farts,  from  1830  downwards. 


1850 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 
1811 
1848 

1813 

1814 


Impons. 

Kt|N>rta. 

Esgona. 

OfflcUl  Vatu*. 

OfflcUl  VaJiie. 

HmI  Vslw*. 

A 

1,4*9444 

1.447.953 
14l*,4«7 
1489,415 

1.637.954 

1439453 

5493475 

I.C15449 

14611405 

1.893,767 

M 

6C*479 
438  .U3S 
*46,151 
539.991 
47*437 
4x1416 
4iw,mu 
536.847 
S11415 
*53.884 

£ 

Sfin,*no 
44.3, *w 
303.040 
4*»,074 
53V.«7t 

509474 

416,965 

.56M47* 

3404W 

*67.977 

The  shipping  of  Irclattd  is  but  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  that  of  (Urat  Briuin ; but  it  has  increased 
considerably  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  sut^oin  an 
account  of  the  vessels  built  and  registered,  and  of  those 
belonging  to  Ireland,  with  thuir  tonnage  and  men.  from 
1830  downwards. 


Ihdlt  A RcgtMmd.  I IMon^ui^  to  IrctSMl. 


Vsairla. 

Tonuage. 

Vautdt. 

Toon  age. 

M*n. 

1830 

43 

*.V.4 

1,4*4 

101.891 

«r3*l 

1 .6*7 

8,**J| 

1494 

139463 

1,776 

1314*6 

49 

4,'M4 

l.sny 

16.9,8*9 

1K40 

5,11.3 

I.V67 

183  ,*34 

4.430 

*,»1R 

193.807 

4,««.'>l 

39 

*,165 

3, '-61 

*,053 

80S.6I3 

I84C1 

Account  of  the  Grots  Cnitomi  Kevenue  ndtected  at  the 
difThrent  Forts  of  Ireland  in  1843. 


{ Pflctt.  1 Cuaionis. 

Ports.  [Cattoinu. 

Ballima** 

tWIfkal 

Cotcraloi 

Cork  • 

Droglwda 

Dublin 

Ihindalk 

Ualway 

£ 

1*7 

339,9*0 

3,178 

*73.981 

7,036 

971.907 

*3/1.37 

*5/6>| 

Um*r1ek  « • 

l.«mdo(Mlsrr* 

Nrirri  • . 

\3  aiprlord  • . 

IVoruurt 

WcaAnl  - . 

£ 

1554.55 

99,*65 

36477 

*9,713 

177434 

l*,l(19 

6,746 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  customs  reremie  of 
Dublin  results  from  Its  being  the  principal  port  for  the 
Imoortation  of  wine,  sugar,  timber,  and  other  taxed 

II.  AccofXT  of  the  Qu5,ntltlft  of  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  Into  and  exported  from  Ireland  in  182.1  and  1833. 

{»ir>>His.  I Ktpert*.  I 


1883.  • 1353. 


Cnal,  ctilm,  and  cinders 
Cera,  malt 

uiUtr  nirti 

Hops  . 

H*fk,  oak,  fuT  enmaer*  • 
ll»»»  .ind  ale 
Pkli,  hcnrmt*  * - 

Nelt  - . 

(H«jcsr.  Kniiah.  Tcflo«1 
J*p*«u,  Hmt>h  end  IrUh 
— fcmgn,  rum 

'~l»raaa  ivnU  co(> 


uawiaaa^t 


1 Icmi 


. Cwctgn 


f*aal  Irrei 

lro*»,  fcrsri*Ti  . 

*kM<> 

W'wl,  therpe'  or  tambe* 

U oellra  >ara 
UtMn  >«m 
C«t(n«  jura 

rnamiArOirra 
Wnohani  manurartiim  • 
\V<»1.  cotion,  . 

« '1 , SoraiffM  . 

Imh  - , 

— HiKiah  . 

r;i»  fKwl  threv 
5'inn^ 
l-Wlbrt 
Wroa«lu  <r«m  and  Knrrlvim 
Wachtm-rj  and  rrlltwork 
(•Isassml  vmhi««UQ  - 
lUlianlakhvtT  aad  apitarvl 
Ath«s 

Hinils  ... 

fiHllifftt 

Hidm 

Tanew  ... 
N«aar,  foreign  . 

r afivr  . , , 

TgU«,.o  . 

M’mca 
P’s*  <K«,| 

Otl>CT  WttfW 


, Cowt  and  »x<t> 

. Mrcrwa 

[ fthra^ 

I hwine  . « * 

<rraafl,  •it-  wheat 

- ..  ■ barley 

other  (rain  * 

I lVhvs(  meal,  Auur,  and  oatmMl 

I Poiwnct  . 

I )*raTu»om,  Iwvcon  Mid  hami 

Iraf  aMlpotk 

. — .1-  hullfV 

- lani  • 

1 Sod  p and  candies 

K(tg»  ... 


Itu. 

koim 


xailua* 

I'oOM'b 

«slw 


8.708485 

4.5W4S3 

.5484,918 


lAfi.147 

88U.0.M 

X53.VVI 
3,9(14,034 
!XM,9K) 
W43I 
8.081  ,a7.V. 


Wool,  Uwpi'  and  lambs' 

Kiia  and  tuv 

l.r^d  whI  c«4*pvr  orv  • 

SviitU 

IhxT  ... 
Ottra  minwfacturwt  » 
Ccaton  ^ra  • • 


J>ilk  mancfacturva  • 

tVonllen  manufsetum  • 
Other  ankles  • . 


nwnher 

rraiei 

bptes 


( won 

i S2; 

( Uk« 
yards 


S'CTtiiTii  <Md  jrmSdwdifV. 


Tan  • 
I'otTcr  " 
KuKar  . 
5tt/b5ses  . 
Tolincco  . 

U tne  « 

Hum 

Hrmp 

Other  ankles 


6.5.544 

5,140 

78,191 

SA.IV19 

883440 

l.M.Htt 

t40.5.-X04 

8.5.V58 

398.1*1 

’ V,1 ,274 
RU4,'e3,5 
471. I£l 
33,861 


94498 

6S9489 

10467,458 

35.114411 


1,118.9*6 

tii.9><3 

3340: 


98,1.10 
4.6.V3 
I83r»3l 
376,191 
4*0,.5r8  i 
168.SM0  I 
l.373.!M4  ’ 
59, W7 
1,984,4841 
823498 
378.111 
370.17* 
8Y7/W9 
:o,*67 

IsisSSAno  i 

' 8.875 

110.693 
6,43* 
57,637 
35 
764, IM4 
163,949 
477460 
439,473 
t,68d,68S 
l,USeyiM8 
64SS 
I 1.5^88 

70,S0947* 

' 134 

7 

A.400 

1004«0 

3«94M/. 


.57A30 

47/.4t 

*,inr* 

7.^■y7 

98,731 

78.0TOI 

*.b»i 

r.7w) 

l9,77.V-i 


* Jt  to  that  manj  ./tlw  « ikies  wlikh  bUoX  tai  the 

\ slite  of  “ other  Aiiithja." 


cdiinutt  f«z  ltlX5,  and  arc  duaiUd  iu  those  fur  an:;  rctanisd  m 


hy  GoogU: 
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mrildet..  tu  trade  It  reallj  inferior  to  that  of  Betbtt, 
aiul  but  little  lupcrior  to  that  of  Cork. 

Rwtd»  are  (tenerally  well  laid  out.  and  kept  In  Rood 
order.  They  are  made  and  malnuined  partly  by  turnpike 
truftU.but  chiefly  by  co.  pretcntnient*.  nr  aBtetsment*  on 
the  coa.  The  laKer  amounted,  In  1H3H,  to  the  turn  of 
The  tyttem  of  macadamiilog  was  practi»ed  In 
Ireland  for  many  yeart  before  U attracted  public  atten- 
tion In  Great  Britain.  , _ , 

CarutU.—'l'ht  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  17w,  li 
carried  from  Dublin  tu  RoberUtoan.  25  m.  W„  whence 

Krocced  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  to  the  Shannon 
arbour,  on  the  Shaimon,  near  Banaghcr.and  thence  on 
the  W.  of  lJ>e  rlrer  to  BaUinasloe,  U4  m.  from  Dublin, 
with  a branch  of  Hi  m.  to  KillicKgan  ; that  to  the  left  to 
Athy.  W m.  from  Uuidin.  with  a branch  of  II  m.  from 
Mooaktereven  to  I’urtarllngton  and  Mountmcllirk.  The 
•ummit  level  U 2n0  ft.  above  the  »ea.  'I  he  Barrow  U 
navigable  from  Athy,  for  tmall  craft,  to  the  Scars,  43  m.. 
thence  for  larger  vessels,  by  Boss  to  Waterford,  3u  in. 

'l*lie  tonnage  and  tolls  on  the  Grand  Caual,  for  the  eight 
years  ending  with  1837,  were, 


V«vs.  Tannaiw. 
IH.SO  . t«4.M9 

. yir..4ia 
ISU  . »Y«,7M 


Xcill.  Yews. 
53.4r4  1 l'‘‘54  - 
»e,7vn  1 iHA-v  • 
M/.SS  IVV!  . 
3R/JA1  iS.W  . 


Tonnsu*.  Toll. 

- .SH.IV3 

SWI.77U  • 
ilD.910  • S7A^7 


The  Royal  Cand.  commenced  in  17«9,  extends  from 
Dublin  to  Tarmon^rrr  on  the  Shannon,  92  ra.,  with  a 
branch  of  .5  m.  from  Klilashee  to  Longford.  Its  greatest 
height  above  sea  level  is  3n7  ft.  The  Shannon  has  been 
rendered  navigable  from  I.imi-rick  almost  to  its  source, 
and  is  traversed  by  steam-boati  both  for  pastimgers 
and  goods.  lU  navigation  is.  however,  exposed  to  con- 
siderable Interruntlons  : but  works  arc  now  In  progress 
by  which  those  will  be.  In  a great  measure,  olivlated,and 
this  grand  channel  of  Internal  communication  rendered 
much  more  available  than  at  present.  The  Boyne  navi- 
gatiun  from  Drogheda  to  Navan.and  the  Lagan  from 
^Ifast  to  I.,ough  Neagh,  are  partly  river  and  partly  still 
water.  The  Ulster  Cana),  now  In  progress,  is  Intended 
to  connect  Loughs  Neagh  and  Rme.  The  Suir  Navigation 
Company  was  incorporated  In  1837.  for  makiM  a ship 
canal  to  CaiTick-4in-Sulr.  The  railway,  from  Dublin  to 
Kingstown,  d m.,  is  the  only  undertaking  of  the  kind  as 
yet  completed.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  passennrs.  It  was 
opmi‘«t  on  December.  I H34.  The  receipts  for  the  ihrc-e 
following  years  were,  l<tt,  30.9W. ; 1K3C.82.13H/.;  Ih37. 
33,RHQf.  The  number  of  passengers  during  the  same  pe- 
rlod  was3.C00.000:  annual  averagr.I.^nO.OnO;  daily. 3.:^43. 

Acts  have  been  passed  for  railways  from  Dublin  to 
Drngheila.  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  from  Dundalk  to 
Halllbay,  and  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  a general 
system  of  railways  for  Ireland  drew  up  a most  valuable 
and  elaborate  report.  In  which  they  recommend  that  go- 
vernment should  construct  some  of  the  principal  lines. 
This,  however,  is  a question  of  great  nicety  and  dlfllculty  ■. 
and  their  rocommcndalioo  hat  not  hitherto  been  acted 


upon. 

Atnii.— Banking  business,  In  Ireland,  has  long  been,  and 
perhaps  still  Is.  In  a very  unsatisfactory  sUte.  Till  17h3, 
when  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  Incorporated,  the  business 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  privileges 
given  to  ine  Bank  of  Ireland  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
lUnk  of  England,  as  to  the  restrii-tioo  of  private  banking 
establishments  to  six  partners.  Us  caiutal.at  itsrnm- 
menrement,  was  Goo.oto/.,  increased,  In  I, to  1,000,000/. ; 
in  1797,  to  1,500,000/.;  In  IWH,  to  2..VX).f<on/.;  in  1821.  to 
3.000.000/.  In  1K04.  there  wore  ,%0  registered  private 
banks ; and  since  then  several  others  wore  opened,  ^t 
they  have  all  closed  or  failed,  except  f«nir  in  Dublin.  The 
system  of  joint-stock  banks  came  into  operation,  in  Ire 
land,  in  1«4\  excepting  witldn  a circle  extending  65  m. 
round  Dublin,  of  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland  had  a mo- 
nopoly. 

ArcoiiNT  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  existing  In  IrelaDd  on 
the  .Mh  day  of  January,  1839;  specifying  the  Date  of 
the  Establishment  of  each  Bank,  the  Number  of  its 
Branches,  and  the  Numi)er  of  Partners  in  each  in  the 
Years  IH3C,  lh37,  and  1«3h.  [See  (op  of  next  column.] 
The  system  of  savings’  banks,  under  an  act  passi*d  In 
1915,  is  gradtially  being  extended.  The  total  number  of 
depositors  and  aeposits  was,  in 

xvfw-.aws.  rvs«*4rs. 

1H.VI  - - 5H.4‘'2/.  - • l.W><.6VW. 

1833  - - 74,333/.  - - 2,1.58,665/. 

J/rtrwKC.  — The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  raised  from  the 
■.ime  sources  as  in  England,  except  the  property  and  as- 
sessed taxes,  which  »l<»  m»(  extend  to  Ireland,  llut.  owing 
to  the  d<‘presscd  sUnation  of  ttie  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  their  inability  to  consume  taxed  articles,  the 
revemu^  of  Irchind  falls  far  short  of  what  it  might  be  ex- 
prcteit  tu  amount  to  from  the  m.sgnltude  of  the  ]>op.  In 
fact,  tin:  revenue  of  Ireland,  wuU  a pop.  (tu  IMl)  of  8^ 


Bonks. 

IXsiv 

of 

B.ia- 

1 ^ 

Nunihw  eg 
I'aititnw 

it 

Z E 

i i 

18M. 

IS37J 

1888. 

Hlliondin  Joint  Stuck  > 
iTumpanv  • -t 

Pruilni'i.tfBank  of  Irrisnri 
Kovthern  Ujnkina (Company 
HrlfoM  C»*o»p’nj 
NsUonsI  Uonk  of  Irclond 
Llrncrlrk  Nouunol  Bonk  of 
Irvlsnii  ... 
Agrlcultaral  «m)  Comnwv- 
ciot  Bonk  of  irvland  • 

riofimirl  National  Bonk 
Carridi-on-huir  NoUoaal 
Uonk  ... 

Wsirrford  National  Boi^  • 
Witfovd  amt  Ennurorthy 
National  bank 
Tlpti«v«ry  Naiiontl  Honk 
Tratre  Nstlmul  bonk  • 

t.'l.t(T  binkinx  1 <«<iT'ony  • 
Ho)Ol  bank  Ivvlsiid  - 

S»uih«n>  Hank  nf  liv.and  - 
Cu'k  NalUavtl  Hank 
t Klikt-nn*  NailoisI  Bonk  • 

18X5 

IXX5 

18X5 

laX7 

1585 

1885 

1V34 

ISM 

18.86 

1886 

18.86 

IK.V1 

1X86 

1836 

1H.86 

10.37 

1K.37 

1n37 

ii 

5 

98 

5 

1 

4 

X 

5 

6 

? 

1 

1 

special 

c. 

MS 

XIU 

XOC 

Uh 

69D 

tA.56 

465 

891 

484 

303 

4T9 

411 

8.36 

301 

Act  5 
159. 
707 
xot 
X85 
»0 

554 

8J49X 

416 
451 

417 
456 

414 
789 
3i>3 

9V 

415 
378 

U.4. 

7tK 

195 

XHO 

3,C?3 

571 

61S 

589 

6X0 

6lW 

cry 

8X4 

530 

548 

mIHInns.  hardly  equals  that  of  Scotland,  with  a pop.  umler 
3 mliltons. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  gross  and  nett  receipt  of 
the  putitic  revenue  of  Ireland  in  IH44,  showing  the  rato 
per  cent,  which  U cost  to  collect  the  groos  revenue. 


Ktompa 
PoM-c4Hi**  • 
1 Surplus  Kaos 

1 ToUl*  • 

Orooi  Bocelpts. 

Nrti  RccrltK,  de- 
ducting Hepoy- 
wtonU. 

Rsir  pav  ccnl. 

K«*mac  oat 

cbiltcted- 

1*6  l\ 

1..35->^3U4  3 HH 

58.3..37X  If  Ij 
I44,«>'X  X 5 
5,0'ri>  4 9 

£ $.4. 

V.3i3.146  X 1 
1A'7.7»1  7 OJ 
5f>4.9.‘4l  5 r.j 
141.358  4 5 

5/ny  4 9 

£ s.  4. 
9X6 
it  8 I'd 
.3  8 ml 

87  II  7( 

4,431  ,«m  0 1 

4,40y,X65  3 mi 

il  18  6^ 

But.  exclusive  of  the  above,  or  of  the  public  revenue.  « 
considerable  sum  is  annually  raised  by  grand  jury  per- 
seiilments,  that  is,  by  aisessineiils  on  the  eos.  moilc 
by  the  grand  juries,  for  constructing  and  keeping  up 
riuwls,  prisons  ami  briJewellt,  police  and  jioUce  eatab- 
lishments.  and  for  charitable  piir|ioses,  Ac  In  1843.  the 
prfv?nlmenU  In  question  amounted  to  the  gross  sum  of 
1,142,392/.,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Account  of  the  Sums  raised  by  Grand  Jury  Present- 
ments In  Ireland,  in  1R43;  specifying  the  ObjecU  for 
w hich  they  were  raitsMl,  and  the  Amount  appropriated 
tu  each. 


ISeMrrtptkm  of  Works. 


IILVO  II 
8X3,930  14 
B,60(  S 
5.961  IX 
XS,t64  8 
\S9P‘i0  15 

97,115  0 in 
»»>,»i7  15 
IM.476  « 
>K.,7M  IG 


j.lSX.-’VH  tl  l| 


1.  New  roods,  bridgts,  i*lp«w.  rallrt*.  qtioy- 

waIU,  or  ruiUnx  du»n  tdlU,  smi  lilltOM 
lip  bfdowt  aixl  •tllrhe* 

2.  Reusiri  u(  rosds.  Utdato.  pipes,  gultcts, 

wslli,  Sic.  . - • - 

9.  C««rt  or  booses,  «rcrtk«  or  re- 

pom  • , - 

4.  GsoU,  krtilrwrils.  hooses  of  eortrction, 

botidim  or  rrpolniie 

5.  All  other  pri».in  siwl  bncWwrU  npmscs, 

IrKloding  MlsrSHi  • 

5.  Police  and  poU>-«  nUbUshmenU,  snd 

p««m«nts  |o  oilneMia  - • 

7.  BslshM  of  oil  count;  utncersiKa  iai-ludad 

8.  chorines 

9.  Kciw;ment  at  iKtrsncM  to  BOTerniMM  - 

10.  M UccHooroas,  not  Included  sbow 

pedwet  fW-pr«scntBimts,  Ac. 

Total  for  the  wbolg  of  Irrlsnd 

This,  however,  is  but  a tmall  sum,  compared  » ith  what 
is  assessed  for  similar  purposes  in  England.  But  the 
weight  of  local  taxation  on  the  land  is  now  consider- 
ably incrcas^.  through  the  operation  of  the  compulsory 

Erovltion  for  the  snp|M>rt  of  the  poor;  though  that  wlU 
e far  more  than  c«»nnterrailed  hy  the  good  eflrocis  of 
which  It  cannot  fall  to  tw  pr-xlucave.  , 

TMe  ctmslUhOim  of  In  land  Is  modelletl  on  that  of 
England;  but.  for  a letigthenej  period,  the  native  Irish, 
comprising  Ihe  great  bulk  of  the  population,  were  efh*c- 
tually  excluded  from  all  partlnpatlon  in  Its  benefits,  and 
were  in  fact  mhiced  to  a stale  of  Ae/o/rrm.  This  con- 
duct, it  Is  nec'dless  to  add,  was  little  less  irrjnrious  to  tho 
conquerors  than  to  the  cisnqucrriJ.  *’  As  Ihe  English 
would  neither  in  peace  govern  tho  Irish  by  the  law.  ntw 
could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the  sword,  they  needs  bo. 
came  pricks  to  their  eyes  and  lliorni  in  their  bmIc*.* 
But  nations  are  slow  and  reluctant  Iramcra;  and  tho* 
ielfish  short-sighted  i»olicy,  whose  effects  were  thus  for- 


IRELAND. 

•ibW  txpwfd  bj  Sir  John  Davlei  {Di0co9erie,  4«.,P- 1^- 
ed.  1747)  in  the  reign  or  James  i.,  AotirUltrd  in  fu  full 
vigour  d«»wn  ^most  to  our  own  times  I The  granting  of 
the  elrctire  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  so  late  as  ITDi, 
waa,  in  truth,  tho  first  great  step  in  the  progress  to  a 
better  sjitem,  which  was  happily  consu«nniaU<d  by  the 
rep^  o(  the  Last  rcnmant  of  the  penal  code  in  l>iV9. 

The  odious  dbtinctions  by  which  society  was  formerly 
divided  haT«  no  longer  any  legal  or  statutory  foundations.  I 
Adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  has  ceased  ' 
to  entail  upon  the  Catholics  a denial  of  their  political 
franchises  ; and  all  claases  now  partlr^iate  cqualfy  in  tlie 
rights  and  privileges  granted  hr  the  constitution.  The  \ 
i^slature  consisted,  previously  to  the  I'nion,  nf  a i 
chief  governor,  under  the  name  of  lord  lieutenant,  with  i 
power  to  appoint  a deputr  during  absence,  a Ilou«e  of ! 
fords  and  a House  of  commons.  Under  Henry  VI!.. 
the  prostration  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  effected,  by 
traosfcridng  the  right  to  hold  parliaments,  which  had  been 
vestesi  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  originate  bills, 
to  the  king  and  the  English  privy  council.  The  first 
parliament,  in  which  members  were  returned  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  sat  In  the  beginning  of  tho  reign 
of  James  I.  The  number  of  members  varied  at  differ- 
ent timet,  but  was  ultimately  fixed  at  300,  tiro  for  nach 
CO.,  two  for  Trinity  Collegr,  and  tbe  rem.'ilnder  for 
cities  ami  bors.,  the  representatives  for  the  latter  b«dng. 
hi  most  instances,  norolnaUnl  by  their  proprietor  or 
patron.  Previously  to  170H,  the  members  lield  their 
teats  for  life,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  consldend 
as  representatives  even  oi  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
nation,  and  bad  but  little  sympathv  with  popular  feel- 
ings. At  thU  epoch,  however,  parliaments  were  ma»le 
octennial.  Since  the  I’nlon,  Ireland  has  been  repre- 
sented In  the  Imperial  parliament  by  temporal  j»oers, 
elected  for  Ufc  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  peers  ; four 
bishops,  who  sit  according  to  annual  roUtfon  of  sees  ; 
and  from  the  Union  till  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act, 

It  was  represented  In  the  il.  of  by  100  mems.,  two 
for  each  co.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  each  for  the 
Si  bors.  of  Armagh,  Athione.  Bandon,  Belfast.  Car- 
low  Carrickfergui,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Down- 

Edrlck,  Drogheda.  l>unciaik,  Dungannon.  Dungarvan. 

nnis,  Enniskillen,  Galway.  Kilkenny.  Kinsale.  Lime- 
rick,  Lisburn,  Ixmdoruterry,  Mallow,  New  K»ss,  Newry, 
Portartington,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Waterford.  Wexford,  and 
Youghal.  The  Reform  Act  gave  Ireland  fire  addiilunal 
mems.,  which  were  assigned  to  Trinity  College,  Belfast, 

Galway.  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  which,  consequently, 
have  now  two  mems.  each.  The  electoral  franchUe  in 
cos.  Is  vested  in  the  same  classes  as  in  England,  with  the 
substitution  of  90/.  for  MV.,  and  14  for  90  years ; and  In  i 
cities  and  bors.  In  freemen  resident  within  seven  miles,  | 
and  10/.  freeholders.  Tho  electoral  boundaries  of  the  ; 
bors.  were  fixed  a late  statute.  The  executive  go- 
vemment  Is  vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  or.  in  his 
absence,  in  the  lords  justices,  generally  the  prirasite. 
lord  chancellor,  and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  a 
privy  eonneil  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  consisting 
chiefiy  of  the  high  judicial  and  mlnisterUi  functlonaric-s. 

The  lord  lieutenant  is  assisted  bj  a chief  secretary,  a 
mem.  of  the  H.  of  C..  now  usually  also  a cabinet  mi- 
nister ; and  who,  being  In  effect  secretary  for  Ireland, 

Is  espertally  responsible  for  Its  government.  The  salary 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  Is  90,00i'/.  a year,  with  liberal 
allowances  for  residence  and  household. 

Tbe  judicial  establishment  Is  vested,  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, In  the  lord  chancellor,  removable  at  pleasure,  as- 
sisted by  the  master  of  tbe  rolls,  and  In  12  judges,  four 
for  each  of  tbe  courts  of  Queen's  Bench.  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer,  all  of  whom  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  Two  of  the  law  judges  go  through  each  of 
the  six  clrcuiU,  into  which  the  country  is  distributed, 
twice  a ye«r,  to  decide  criminal  and  civil  cases.  The 
judges  of  the  courts  of  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  are 
generally  practising  hi^lsters.  A barrister  also  presides, 
along  with  the  co.  magistrates,  at  the  Courts  erf  QuarMr 
Sessions.  Petty  sessions,  at  which  at  least  two  magis- 
trates must  be  present,  are  held  weekly,  or  once  a fort- 
night, ill  every  district.  Each  corporate  town  has  a 
judge,  or  recorder,  and  local  magistrates,  elected  by  the 
corporation  : and  every  manor  has  Its  courts  under  a se- 
neschal or  bailiff  nominated  by  the  proprietor.  The 
lord  chancellor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  r^ 
moving  the  co,  magistrates,  fur  whose  conduct  be  is 
responsible.  An  act  jiassed  in  1M0  (3  A 4 Victoria,  cap. 

KM.)  for  remodelling  the  municipal  corporations  In  Irish 
towns.  It  gives  the  right  of  voting  at  municipal  elections 
to  all  persons  resident  In  boroughs,  or  within  7 m.  of 
their  buundjsries,  occupying  bouses,  shops,  or  other  pro- 
mises within  the  tame  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 

Tbe  conservation  of  the  peace  is  committed,  In  the 
coa,  to  a lord  lieutenant,  aided  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  deputy  lord  lieutenanU.  all  nominated  by  the  crown 
and  by  the  high  sheriff,  selected,  as  In  Englawd,  from 
lists  prepared  by  the  jodigos  of  assise.  The  police  cod- 


— 
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Tout. 

lmpri«oa*«i 
Sis  Month* 
and  under. 

OptU). 

l'.7V4 

9,90* 
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*r,* 

.39 

9.fi05 

iri.ose 

9,7M 

fl.lKrt 

K.^tlO 

n.ssi 

11.190 

tS,*IA 

jo,:s7 

ll.V. 

Sft.VJl 

IN, III) 

I3,t6t 
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fists  of  a well-organised  eonstabnlary  force,  which  coo- 
sisteri,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  erf  8.416  men,  under 
an  inspertor.general.  two  deputies,  and  four  provincial 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  removable  at 
pleasure. 

The  larger  towns  have  each  a corporate  police;  and 
a military  force,  varying  In  numbers  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, la  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

'liiere  are  45  county  or  town  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  houses  of  correction,  and  9H  bridewells  or  plaeos 
of  temporary  confinemenL  The  supcriniendence  of 
the  prisons  is  committed  to  two  inspectors-general.  who 
make  annual  reports  to  parliament,  and  to  a local  in- 
spector. The  prisons  are  generally  well  constrticted 
and  regulated.  The  following  table,  extracted  frtmi  the 
inspectors'  reports,  exhibits  a view  nf  the  number  of 
commituls  and  convictions,  and  of  the  number  of  tbe 
latter  viske<l  with  the  highest  and  lowest  grades  of  pu- 
nishment, from  1830  to  1843  inclusive:  — 


But  hv  a new  arrangement  of  tbe  returns,  adopted  in 
IH.17.  the  slighter  casei,  decided  summarily  at  petty 
sessions  and  l>erore  magistrates,  were  distinguished  from 
the  graver  brought  Iwiore  the  quarter  sessions  and  as- 
sise, as  in  tbe  foTlowing  talde:  — 


Summary  Coa- 
ricuuilk 

No.  of 

CWMBt 
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Quarter 

hwslions, 
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vlcvcd. 

SentmoM  at 
Aidsailaaa 
and  grestnt. 

1 

1 
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r«ncws. 
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The  regular  troops  stationed  in  Ireland  since  1830  have 
been  as  follows:— 


Yaan. 

Iroopa. 

Yrar*. 

Troops. 

Vfan. 

Traepa. 

1X30 

lN.31 

ia3t 

lN3J 

1K34 

90.103 

16.701 

19.301 

*3.'*9N 

*3,036 

1V3.3 

13.36 

1X37 

IS39 

1 x,<v.* 

1 7.5*06 
IN.IHO 
16,4*0 
|6,*G4 

IN40 

INII 

INI* 

IHI3 

1614 

14.936 

14,637 

16,191 

11.176 

The  military  deportment  Is  under  the  control  of  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  whose  head  quarters  Is  at  KH- 
malnham.  He  has  under  him  ft  general  offleew.  who 
respectively  command  one  of  the  ft  military  distrirts 
into  which  the  Island  is  divided.  The  ordnance,  which 
Is  a branch  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  has  tU  chief  sUhon 
at  the  Pigeon  House  Fort  j attached  to  It  Is  the  suff  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland.  There  U at 
Kilmainham  an  hospital  for  decayed  and  disabled  sol- 
diers, similar  to  that  of  Chelsea. 

ReUgiouM  EuabUihmenU — The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments that  prevail  in  Ireland  are  at  once  anomalous  wd 
irratloival.  The  Reformation  never  made  any  consider- 
able progress  in  tbe  country,  the  new  doctrinw  being 
only  espoused  by  the  English  settlers  within  the  pofr. 
But  after  protestantUm  had  been  atlopted  by  the  bulk 
of  the  English  people,  and  had  been  made  the  estnhIUhed 
religion  on  this  side  the  water,  it  was  determined  to 
esUblish  It  as  the  state  religion  In  Ireland,  in  piirtu- 
anco  of  this  resolollon,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  ejerted 
from  their  Uvlngs.  which  were  bestowed  u|>on  divines 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  change  did  not.  however,  prwiuc-  any  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  religious  fechngs  ‘j'*  f 

fndMd.  to  h«ome  the  n.oro  atuchi-d  ■»  th.lr 
•nclnit  Mth,  vrordlnil  u lh.lr  clcrRy  were  t>«t^  ,Uh 
h.r.hnM.  «nd  iojuUl™. 

MUblifliod  r.li*lon.lfth,r«  bo  on,  l.lhld 

nmiorltr  of  Itio  pool.l. ! but  io  Irel.od  tbe  Ml.ibilihrf 

relljlon’^U  »n.l  bmi!  hM  lioen  th«  of  • 

-and  that  mioorilj.  be  it  obier.ed,  eotisitU  prlncl|>a  I, 
■>f  the  uealtliv  and  b<-<t  educated  claiiM.  -ho  could, 
without  dilficulty,  ,u[U'ly  themiel.el  with  reiigioua  in- 
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tlrtKtion  ! Such  nn  BrTane(*m^nt  U obviooftljr  Incon* 
kUtent  with  mui  •uIit«ts1tc  of  r*i-ry  principle  of  •oumJ 
and  common  ken»o.  The  oh>c^  of  an  e** 

toblUhmrnt  khnuM  be  the  provi«i(iii  of  rrhginuB  inttruc- 
tton  and  runtuUtiem  fur  the  great  bulk  of  (he  cnmisunitf, 
and  e«|»eciaUy  for  tho»e  who  arc  too  tKX»r  to  be  able  to 
provide  it  for  themwlret.  But,  In  Ireland,  the  rerer»e 
of  all  tbli  obtains.  The  entabliithed  religion  is  alien  to 
and  repudiated  hy  nine  tentlis  of  the  pup.,  who  regard 
it  as  erroneous  in  prlnriple,  and  as  a usurpation  upon  the 
rights  and  property  of  tlieir  clergymen.  These  feelings 
are  naturalt  and  it  is  nugatory  to  suppose  that  they 
should  be  got  rid  of.  so  lung  as  the  existing  arrange- 
ments are  maintained.  A Catholic  esCcblishment  in 
Enriand  would  not.  In  fart,  t>e  more  irrational  and  ab- 
surd than  a Protestant  estahlikhment  in  Ireland;  and, 
so  long  as  the  latter  Is  permitted  exehiilvely  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  appropriated  by  the  state  for  (he  support 
of  religion,  so  long  will  it  l>e  an  otijc'ct  of  disgust  and 
hostility  to  the  CalnoUc  people  and  clergy,  that  is,  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  be  productive  of  the 
most  iroplacable  animosities. 

Fres  iously  to  the  late  regulaticms  alRtctlng  the  esta- 
blished cliurcb  in  Ireland,  the  country  was  divided  into 
four  archbishoprics,  corresponding  m«rly  with  the  four 
civil  provinces,  and  these  were  l^her  subdivided  into 
29  bishoprics,  held  by  IH  bishops. 

Under  tbe  new  arrangements,  the  arcbblshoprlet  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam  are  reduced  to  bishoprics,  thus  divid- 
ing Ireland  into  the  K.  and  S.  provs.,  nearly  according  to 
a Tine  drawn  from  the  N-  of  Dublin  co.  to  the  S.  of 
(ialway  Bay,  The  bl»hoprics  are  to  be  reduced  to  ten. 
and  their  annual  incomes  regulated  as  in  the  following 
table.  The  alteration  takes  place  on  the  demise  of  the 
existing  tenures.  Those  aIrMdy  altered  are  printed  in 
italics : — 

Atm.  imeomf. 


£ 

ABMAaH  and  Clogher  ...  13.170 
A/cobk  and  Clonmacnoit  - • d,2Sl 

Derrt  and  Hapkoe  ...  8.03$ 
Down.  Connor,  and  Drmnore  - 
Kllmore,  Ardagh,  and  Elphin  - 7,478 
Twim,  KtUaJa,  and  Ackonrp  • 5.U20 

Dcblin,  Glandclagh,  and  Kildare  • 9421 
Ouvrg,  LfigkUm,  and  FrrnM  • • 64M 

Caskrl^  Endg,  fFatrrJord,  and  L»9- 
more  ....  74M 

rfryne.  Cork,  and  Rots  - - 5,009 

KiUaloe,  KUfmora,  Clopfert,  and  K.U* 

ma^uafik  ....  4,532 
himertek,  Ar>{ferl,  ami  Aakadoe  . 


The  other  dignttanes  are  33  deans,  Vt  precentors,  22 
chancellors.  21  trcasiir(*rs,  34  archdeacons.  2 provosts,  and 
I sacristan.  Besides  these  dignitarie*.  tliere  are  I7>*  pre. 
beitdaries  and  9 canons.  Twelve  of  the  calhetirals  have 
subordinate  corporations, coniistiog  of  5canons,  '<9  vicars- 
cho^,  and  1.^  coorlsters.  The  numlwr  of  ecciesia^tieai 
pars,  is  2418.  cotiMtliilated  into  l,.t'*A  benefices.  The 
parochial  clergy  is  maintained  by  tithes  and  glebe  lands, 
and  in  cUiei  ami  large  towns  by  minister's  money. 

The  total  amount  of  the  income  of  tlie  varinns  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  ejiiscopal  church,  during  the  three 
rears  ending  with  1831,  was  returned  to  parliament  os 
fullows : .. 


Archhishopt  and  bisliops 
Ds’aiis  and  chapters  • - 

£ 

151,128 

• 

1,043 

Economy  estates  of  cathedrals  - 

. 

ll.l^ld 

Other  subordinate  corporations  - 

- 

I0.5JI) 

Dignities  (not  episcopal),  ai>d  prebends 

without  cure  ol  souls  • 

• 

34.483 

Glelie  lands  . • • 

‘»2,USI 

Tithes  - . . 

65.V1C/) 

Ministers*  money  ... 

• 

10400 

Total 

8b-5..%35 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  good  grounds  for  think- 
ing th-it  the  income  of  the  arrhbuhops  and  bisliops  given 
alruve  is  itelow  the  truth.  It  i*rindpallv  r»nii>ts  of  the 
rent  of  lands  let  on  lease,  or  rather  on  lenses  renewable 
by  fine.  The  total  extent  of  laml  i)cloi>gifig  to  (he  till- 
(erent  sees  has  been  returnivl  to  p.nriiaim’nt  at  abmit 
870  0iM)((i0'i,774)»cr(‘«.  N«>w  we  hate  seen  that  the  ave- 
rage rent  of  Ireland  may  be  estimated  at  altout  I3i.  (id. 
an  acre  . and  assuming  the  church  estates  to  be  only  of 
a me«|iutn  qu.xHty.  which  they  are  Ixdieved  to  excee<i, 
they  shotilil.  on  this  hrpnthc<>is,  be  worth  4.*>2,2.^if.  a 
year,  lint  supptHing  tnat.  owing  to  the  drftM-tlre  sys- 
tem under  widt  h th«*y  are  occuple.l.  they  only  pr*>diire 
G«.  an  acre;  still,  even  at  ihxl  extremely  low  rate,  their 
p-ttss  rental  would  amount  to  3lil,0!>U4  At  all  events,  it 
U sitflicientty  clear  (hat  the  episcopal  vimI  glebi*  land*,  if 
prop' rly  inanased.  would  ali  >ni  a revenue  more  th.-\ii 
sumt  icntto  pruride  for  the  rdlgiuus  iiutructiun  uf  Uie 


entire  Protestant  pop.  of  IrtfwiA,  without  having  rp- 
cmirse  to  tithes.  ' 

We  also  Incline  to  think  that  the  amount  of  tithe 
given  in  the  above  statement  is  ronsiderably  underrated. 
I'he  following  statement  laid  try  Mr.  OrttBth.  tbe  en- 
gineer, before  the  lords’  committee,  on  tithe,  throws  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  this  subject.  It  can  of  course,  how. 
ever. 'be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation.  “ Ireland 
is  divided  into  four  archbishoprics.  2»  bishoprics,  2.450 
pars. ; and  contains  3f>,400,non  statute  acres.  There  are 
1.423  beneficed  clergjrraen ; I.A39  pars,  under  the  enm- 
positlon  act,  and  Oil  pars,  not  under  the  compositioo 
act.  Tbe 


Gross  amount  of  the  composition  for 

£ $. 

d. 

those  pars,  which  have  compounded 
for  tithe  is  - 

442.419  0 

0 

Average  amount  of  the  compsositlon  for 
those  pars,  which  hare  cum|>ounded 

287  9 

Average  pr«>portion  of  the  composition 
for  ttthc  to  I/,  sterling  in  the  value  of 
the  land  .... 

0 1 

According  to  tbe  best  data  I hare  been 
able  to  procure,  and  from  my  own 
knowled^  of  the  value  of  laud  In 
Ireland,  I am  of  opinion  that  tlie 
gross  annual  value  of  the  land,  rated 
at  a moderate  rent,  may  be  about  • 12,715,'>78 
Rating  the  average  amount  of  tbe  tithe 
at  If.  3(d.  in  the  pound  sterling,  of 
the  value  of  land,  it  would  appear 
that  the  gross  amount  of  tithe  in 
Ireiaivd  would  be  ...  821,214  1 

(If  all  the  lands  in  Ireland  were  liable 
to  titlie,  which  is  not  the  case,  conse- 
ouently  the  total  amount  is  1ms  than 
tnat  sum.) 

If  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the 
comp«isttions  for  those  pars,  which 
have  compounded,  and  multiply  that 
sum  by  S.4.V),  tbe  total  number  of 
pars,  in  Irelai^,  we  shall  have  the 
sum  of  • . • . 704,313  I 


This  is  probably  the  nearest  anproxlmatloo  to  the  true 
amount  of  the  tithe  of  Ireland.'' 

In  addition  to  the  unpopularitr  attaching  to  the  church 
of  England  In  Ireland,  from  its  Deingthe  church  of  a mi- 
nority. the  fact  of  its  deriving  the  largest  portion  of  its  in- 
come ^um  tithes,  has  tend^  materially  increase  the 
odium  under  which  it  has  long  laboured.  Tithe  is  every 
where  a most  vexatious  and  Impolitic  tax ; but  in  Irelani^ 
it  has  been  pecuUarlv  noxious  ; for  there  the  land  bring 
mostly  split  into  small  ixirtions  nrcupied  by  poor  Catholic 
raitirrs,  the  payment  ol  tithe  toProtestant  clergymen  is  not 
only  felt  to  be  a roost  oppressive  burden,  btit  u is,  at  the 
same  time,  looked  upon  as  a sacrifice  Imposed  for  the  pro- 
motion and  advantage  of  heresy  and  error.  It  has  also 
been  very  unfairly  assessed.  By  a resolution  of  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  In  1735,  grass  lands  obtained  an  exemptitm 
from  tithe  ; so  that  while  a tenth  part  nf  the  produce  of 
a potato  garden  or  slip  of  land,  on  which,  perhaps,  a nu- 
merous family  was  dependent,  went  to  the  establishment, 
the  herds  of  the  opul**nt  grasier  contributed  nothing  to 
its  support.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  need  not 
wotidcr  that,  for  a lengthened  period,  the  parment  of 
tithe)  in  Ireland  has  Iteen  madew  ith  extreme  reluctance, 
and  that  their  collection  has,  in  innumerable  instances, 
been  prudiictive  of  outrage  and  td(K><lshiHi.  At  last  it 
became  next  to  impossible,  in  many  parts  of  the  k-ng. 
duro.  to  derive  any  revenue  from  this  source  ; and  In 
contequcuce  it  was  aUein|ited  to  substitute  compositions 
or  fixed  payments  for  tithes  in  tbe  room  of  tithes  th'-m- 
selves.  But,  (hough  productive  of  some  advantage,  this 
measure  was  comparatively  useless,  from  its  leaving  the 
comivosition  to-be  paid  by  the  occupier  and  not  by  the 
livtidiord.  To  obviate  llus  defect,  an  act  was  passed  in 
thS**  (I  A 2 Victoria,  cap.  Ui9.)  abolishing  com)K>sitU>nt 
for  tithes,  and  subslitutlog  (n  their  stead  a fixed  luiymml 
nf  three  /oUTtks  oftheir  amount,  to  l*e  made  hy  (lie  land- 
lords  or  others  having  a perpetual  Interest  In  (he  land. 
This  act,  by  relieving  the  tillie  roUector  from  the  neces- 
sity uf  coming  into  contact  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
occiipicrs,  has  obvl.vted  a prolific  source  of  pmiial  dis- 
lurbance.  and  (e'en.  In  so  far,  advantaginniv.  Sttll,  how- 
ever, it  mutt  not  lie  supposed  tliat  either  this  nr  any 
other  device  sliould  ever  reccmcile  the  Irish  people  to  the 
appropri.ition  of  a l.vrge  revenue  to  thcexeluslve  use  of 
the  church  of  a small  minority  oftheir  num!»er.  The  cffict 
of  this  pre{to«tcr'iua  arrangement  is  to  insult  and  alienotn 
the  l»ilk  of  the  |Kipuiat)nn,  who  would  he  more  or  less 
than  men  if  it  rrnsra  ti  encounter  their  rn«»ted  hovtititr. 

The  R.  Catholic  church  is  arranged  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  evtablished  choreh  previously  to 
the  late  manges.  There  are  four  archbishops,  the  same 
in  name  and  provincial  ratvk  as  those  of  the  l*ro(e.<>tnnt 
church,  ai>d  Zi  hisho|u.  Eight  of  the  bishops—  Ardagh, 
('Ivij^Uvr.  Derry.  Dowu  and  Counur,  Druiiuire,  Kilinure, 
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Meath,  ami  R«phoe>«-Arc  tuAVofcan  to  Armoah.  Dublio 
ha<  blit  thrvv  suffragans  •»  Kildare  and  Logrilln  united, 
Kerns,  and  O&sory.  .Six  are  sufft-agan  to  Cashel,  namely 
Ardfert  and  Agnadoc  (usually  callid  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  Cloync,  and  Ross)  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limcrick.Wo* 
terford,  and  LUmore.-  Tuom  has  four  suflVagans 
Achonry,  Clonfert,  KiUala.  and  Galway.  'Fhe  bishop 
of  the  united  dioceses  of  KUmoeduagh  and  Kilfenora  is 
alternately  suffk’agan  to  the  archbishops  of  Tuam  and 
Cashel.  The  wa^nship  of  Galway,  formerly  on  exempt 
jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  triennial  visitation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tuom,  has  been  lately  erected  into  a bish- 
opric, unaer  its  former  archlepiK'Opal  jurisdiction.  On 
the  death  of  a bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a 
vlcar>cat>ltular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  du- 
ring the  vacancy.  - They  also  nominate  one  of  their  own 
body,  or  somenmes  a stranger,  at  successor  to  the  va- 
cancy, In  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the 
pope.  The  bishops  of  the  province  alto  present  the 
names  of  two  or  throe  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The 
new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter 
number ; but  we  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the 
cardinals,  who  constitute  the  congregation  de  propagamda 
fide.  Their  nomination  Is  submitted  to  the  pope,  by 
whom  it  is  usually  confirmed.  In  cases  of  old  ago  or 
Infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates  a coadjutor,  to  dlscharn 
the  eplslMpal  duties  In  his  stead ; and  his  recommend- 
ation is  almost  invariably  attended  to.  The  emoluments 
of  a bishop  arise  from  bis  parish,  which  is  generally  the 
best  in  the  diocese.  fVom  licences  of  marriage,  Ac.,  and 
from  the  catbedratlcum.  The  last  is  an  annual  sum, 
varying  from  2f.  to  lOf.,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
parish,  p^d  by  the  incumbent,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  episcfl^  lUgnlty.  The  parochial  clergy  ore  no- 
minated exctuslvciy  by  the  bishop.  The  incomes  of  all 
descriptions  of  the  H.  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise 
partly  from  fees  on  the  celebration  of  birthi,  marriages, 
and  masses ; and  partly,  and  principally,  perhaps,  from 
Christmas  and  Kaster  dues,  and  other  voluntary  offer- 
logs.  All  places  of  worship  are  built  by  subscription. 
There  are  numorous  monasteries  and  convents. 

Exclusive  of  the  Injustice  Inflicted  on  the  R.  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  the  seizure  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  church,  ana  their  appropriation  to  the  support  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  oi  England,  they  laboured  for  a 
lengthened  period  under  the  most  degrading  disabilities. 
The  treaty  of  Limerick,  in  IfiOl,  between  tbo  generals  of 
William  III.  and  those  of  James  1 1.,  guaranteed  to  the 
Irish  R.  Catholics  the  tamo  religious  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  this 
treaty  was  most  wamefittly  broken  ; and,  during  the 
reigns  of  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  !!.,  a series  of 
acts  were  passed,  conwtuting  what  has  been  called  the 
Catholic  penal  code,  which  nad  for  its  object  the  ex- 
termination of  tbo  R.  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  provisions  of  these 
statutes.  Thcfr  spirit  was  suednetty  ami  truly  described 
by  Mr.  Burke : — “ The  laws  made  In  this  kingdom  ( Ire. 
land)  against  papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  oi  (hose  tliat 
had  been  enacted  by  the  popish  princes  and  states  ; and 
when  these  laws  were  not  bloody  they  wore  worse : they 
were  slow,  cruel,  outrageous  In  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  alive  only  to  Insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  the 
rights  and  feeUngs  of  humanity.*'  ( Letter  to  Sir  H.  Lan~ 
griike. ) 

Every  body  knows  that  this  atrocious  code  entirely 
failed  of  its  omect,  and  that,  Instead  of  being  extermin- 
ated,  the  R.  Ikthollc  religion  gained  new  urength  and 
vigour  from  the  persecution  to  which  it  was  exposed. 


In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III., the  lead- 
ing Btatesmen  of  England  became  alive  to  the  impolicy 
and  mischievous  operation  of  parts,  at  least,  of  the  penal 
code;  and  Its  more  oAnsive  provisions  were  gradually 
repealed.  In  1793.  the  elective  franchise  Wtis  conceded 
to  the  R.  Catholics ; but  they  continued,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  to  be  excluded  from  the  pri- 
vile^  of  having  seats  in  the  lerislature,  of  being  mem- 
bers of  corpor^ons,  and  of  h^lng  numerous  public 
offices  of  tnirt  aud  emolument.  At  leagth.  In  lfi»,  the 
R.  (^holies  were  fully  emancipated  from  all  civil 
dtsablilcies  on  account  of  religion,  and  were  placed,  as 
respects  their  political  rights  and  franchises,  nearly  on 
Che  same  footing  as  Protestants. 

That  this  measure  was  a great  boon  to  Ireland  Is  most 
true  : but,  though  it  allay^.  It  was  not  enough  to  ex- 
tinguish, religious  feuds  and  animosities.  Justice,  and 
the  most  obvious  dictates  of  policy,  remilre,  as  already 
stated,  either  that  the  H.  Catb.  should  bo  mode  the 
establish^  religion  of  Ireland,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
R.  Cath.  clergy  should  participate,  proportionally  to 
the  number  of  their  docks.  In  the  emomments  now  ex- 
clusively engrossed  by  Che  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. It  U a contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  a great  and  decisive  majority  should  ever  quietly 
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submit  to  be  <leprived  of  privileges  possessed  by  a mi- 
nority. This,  however.  Is  the  stale  oi  things  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  till  it  be  radically  aiKi  completely  changed,  the  coun- 
try will,  no  doubt,  coutluuc,  as  neretofore,  to  be  disgraced 
and  distracted  by  religious  dissensions. 

Tbo  Protestant  dissenters  are  found  chiefly  in  Ulster. 
They  are  classed  In  congregations,  an  indefinite  number 
of  which  forms  a prosbrtcry,  and  delegates,  partly 
ministers  and  partly  lay  elders,  form  the  general  synod, 
which  regulates  the  ecclesiastical  coocems  of  the  body, 
and  is  presided  over  by  a moderator  chosen  annually.  The 
synod  of  Ulster  Is  coexistent  with  the  establUhment  of 
the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline  in  Ireland. 
The  Southern  Association,  or  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Munster,  was  formed  about  1G60:  the  Presb^ry  of 
Antrim  separated  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  I7'i7,  and 
the  Remonstrant  Synod  In  The  number  of  pres- 

byteries and  congr^atloQS  In  each  body,  and  in  tlie 
Seceding  and  Covenanters’  synods  are  as  follows : 


0«Mra]  sT 

Pmbjrttrisn  Synod  Maastcr 
ProMiyUn  of  Antrim 
ftenwmitrsnt  Synod  • • 

Svc«l»*v  .... 
CevwnwTV  ' • 


The  Methodists  are  divided  into  two  societies — the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan:  the  number 
in  both  sodctlet  Is  96,344.  The  Independents,  or  ('on- 
gregational  Union,  a separate  body  from  Presbyterians 
or  Methodists,  have  So  congregations.  Their  classL 
flcatlon  In  districts,  stations,  and  mUaions,  <ht  missionary 
stations,  is  aa  follows : ~ 


The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  most  nume- 
rous in  Dublin,  the  Queen's  (To.,  and  Armagh.  Tho 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  have  establishments  in 
Dublin  and  Antrim.  The  Jews  have  a synagogue  in 
Dublin. 

The  numbers  attached  to  each  religious  persuasion 
in  Ireland,  in  IH34.  were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,  as  follow:  — 
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Or,  in  Tound  numbers,  out  of  every  hundred  souls.  11 
are  of  tne  establishment,  81  R.  Catholics,  and  8 Protest- 
ant dissenters. 


Education The  principle  of  educating  the  great 

..jdy  of  the  people  was  frilly  recognised  at  the  Reform- 
ation. An  act  or  28  Henry  v III.  bound  every  benefleed 


clergyman  by  oath,  on  his  inrumbeney*.  to  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kirot  a school  In  his  parish.  A subsequent  act  of 
Bllsabc^  required  the  bishop  and  beneficed  clergy  of 
every  diocese  to  maintain  a grammar-school.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  often,  the  oath  and  the  art  were  alike  dis- 
regarded ; and  the  few  schools  that  were  organls4>d  were 
founded  on  section  principles,  being  intended  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  dominant  sect  in  1733.  a society 
was  esCahUshed  by  charter,  for  founding  schools  at  the 

KubUc  expense,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
e taught  (he  elements  of  literature,  and  instructed  in 
useful  works.  But  though  the  avowed,  this  was  not  the 
real  object  of  this  society,  which  exerted  itself  to  under- 
mine the  Catholic  religion  by  educating  Catholic  children 
in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  (kith  I But  this  au 
tempt  at  proaelytism  was  soon  discovered ; and  the 
schools  were,  of  course,  deserted  by  all  but  Protestants, 
and  have,  in  (ket,  snrv^  aa  so  many /ocf  for  the  dUseml- 
natioD  of  higtAry  rather  than  of  really  usefrU  instruction. 
But  thouro  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resmirccs, 
the  Catholic  peasantiy  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means  utu 
educated,  at  least,  n we  understand  by  education,  in- 
struction In  reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic.  But  we  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  the 
moral  character  of  thetr  education  has  too  generally 
been  of  the  roost  objectionable  description ; and  that, 
Inst^  of  Improving,  U has  not  unfrequently  tended  to 
debase  and  pervert  the  mind,  and  to  famlUariso  the 
young  with  Immorality  and  disorder.  In  these  respects, 
nowever,  great  ImpTOTcmonts  have  been  effected  within 
these  few  years,  and  the  character  both  of  the  country 
schoohnasters  and  of  the  school  bonks  (formerly  of  the 
worst  possible  description),  has  been  greatly  aracnoralcd. 

In  1815,  asoclety  In  Dublin,  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
received  a large  parliamentary  grant  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  on  the  principles  or  the  catablished  church  ; 
and  in  1819,  * society  for  the  Instruction  of  the  |K>or,  hut 
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profetsio^  to  btoM  an;  Inlorfermoe  with  the  n-ii* 
Itiout  ujiiuiont  of  the  pupils,  receifed  a irmi'li  Ur^rr 
annual  Rrant.  The  Utter  of  the««  assoclauons  was 
called  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  from  the  place  uf  its 
meetinjt*- 

These  societies  failed,  howerer.  In  produclnjr  a cmera! 
efIW*l.  The  grants  of  public  rnonej,  br  which  the 
chartered  schools  were  chieDv  makntaloe<f,  were  with- 
drawn,  from  a conrlrtion  of  their  tneOicarjr,  and  uf 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  Into  their  managemt>nL  The 
grants  to  the  society  for  Che  suppression  of  Tice,  and 
Che  Kildare  Street  society,  were  also  withdrawn.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  want  uf  success,  and  of  their  real 
or  sup|H>sed  Interference  with  the  religioiu  tenets  of 
the  pupils.  In  Iii33,  the  mibllc  money  hitherto  parcelled 
out  amung  these  associations  was  vrstod  in  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  education  of  (he 
chiUiren  of  crerr  religious  denomination  under  tl>e  su- 
perintendence of  comiitissloners  forming  a Iktard  of  Na- 
tioiul  Education.  Education  In  the  national  schools  Is 
strictly  confined  to  Iho  common  and  most  useful  branches 
of  secular  knowledge,  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pupils  being.  In  every  case,  left  to  the  care  of  theli 
parents  and  the  priests  of  the  denominations  to  which 

thrT  iM'IOllg. 

The  commissioners  comprise  some  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries, both  of  the  Protestant  and  K.  Catholic  churches; 
and  some  distinguished  Protestant  and  ('atbulic  laymen. 
I'hey  seem  to  have  discharged  their  important  functions 
with  great  diligence  and  impart'ality.  The  schools  they 
assist  ill  establishing,  though  np|>uscd  by  the  bigots  at 
both  fartions,  appear  to  be  making  the  most  satisfarlory 
progress:  mid  will,  no  doubt,  Iw  productive  of  great 
public  benefit  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  progreaa 
of  the  national  schools  since  their  commencement  lo 
IH33;  — 
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The  Sunday  School  Society,  formed  in  1A09,  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  children  unable  to  attetid 
schools  on  week  days,  had  in  connection  with  it.  In  lfi44, 
3.9HI  schools,  aiteoded  by  above  lAi.OOO  teachers  and 
34r>,093  pupils.  U is  mamtained  wholly  by  rotuniaiy 
contnbutioas. 

There  are  three  collegiate  Institutions  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature  ; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  only  university  cntitleil  to 
confer  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  the  K.  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  MaynrHXh,  and  the  Academical  Institution  In 
Belfast  i (he  details  of  each  of  these  are  given  in  (he  ac- 
counts of  their  respective  localities.  Di'BLIN,  Mat- 
HooTti,  BatrAST-l 

Pmir.  — Provision  for  the  relief  of  disease  and  accl- 
detits,  and  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Is  made  br 
a board  of  health  in  Dublin,  an  infirmary  in  each 
county,  fever  hospitals  In  those  districts  most  subject 
to  (bat  complaint,  dispensaries,  and  lunatic  asyltuns. 
These  are  wholly  supported  by  assessments  made  by 
the  grand  juries  of  the  cos  in  which  they  are  established, 
except  the  dis|icniaries.  which  renuire  a voluntary  con- 
tribution, equal  to  the  sum  raised  by  county  taxation. 
There  are  10  district  lunatic  asylums,  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  paticnu  from  one  or  more  cos.,  each  of 
which  contributes  to  its  support  in  a fixed  proportion, 
according  to  the  number  It  is  entitled  to  send  thither. 
Besides  the  lunatics  received  into  the  asylums,  there  are 
1,600  which  are  distributed  as  follows  In  houses  of 
Industry,  and  local  asylums.  1,2-64  . in  prisate  asylums. 
SIS:  Id  infirmaries.  9;  and  In  gaols,  M.  'llic  state  of 
disease,  and  that  of  sexes,  as  far  as  reported,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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NotwithiUnding  the  great  natur.al  advantages  of  the 
country.  U has,  as  alresuly  s»^n.  be«i  overspr»'«d  with  a 
redundant  population,  in  such  depressant  circumstances 
as  to  be  involved  lu  the  extreme  uf  (IvstituUvii  on  any 
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failure  of  the  potato  rrtm ; and  there  U also,  at  all  time*, 
much  sufTcring,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  want.  Down 
to  a very  recent  period  there  was  no  efflricat  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who.  In  consequence,  had  to  do» 
pend  wholly  on  private  benevolence.  Mendicity  was 
practised  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  strangers  In 
Ireland  were  shocked  by  the  swarms  and  disgusted  bjr 
the  Iropsortunlty  of  beggars  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  In 
the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  that  infested  the  roads 
and  public  places.  Such  a state  of  things  was  a dia- 
grace  to  a country  pretending  t»  be  civilised  ; but  discre- 
ditable as  It  was.  it  could  not  be  materially  improved 
without  instituting  a ctxnpulsory  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  which  was  long  successfully  re- 
sisted, through  the  prevalence  of  false  and  unfounded 
thenriei  with  resfMX't  to  its  iiprratlon  in  this  country. 
At  length,  however,  sounder  opinions  gained  an  aa- 
cetidanry  ( and  parliament  became  Impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  It  was  Indispensable,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  tm  country  In  seasons  uf 
scarcity,  to  make  some  more  effrctual  proviskm  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
act  passed  In  which  Introduced  the  principle  of 

compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor  into  Ireland  t and 
which,  wmir  it  will  serve  to  protect  the  population  from 
falling  a sacrifice  to  the  extremity  of  want,  will  be  a new 
and  powerful  motive  to  the  landlords  to  oppose  the 
splitting  of  farms,  and  to  take  a greater  Interest  than 
they  have  hitherto  done  in  the  condition  of  the  cottiera 
ami  others  inhabiting  their  estates.  In  both  these 
respects,  the  compulsory  assessment,  when  once  brought 
rully  into  operation,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  rmineiitJy 
useful.  This  new  system  is  placed  under  the  rontrul 
of  the  Poor  Law  Comrolssioncrs  for  Knriand,  and 
several  unions  have  been  formed,  and  various  work- 
houses bare  been,  and  others  are  In  the  course  of  being, 
erected. 

RaceSy  ChamclevyandCondilion  <^the  People 

It  seenu  to  be  admitted  on  all  ^nds  that  the 
firxt  inhabitants  uf  Ireland,  of  whom  history  has 
presenred  any  account,  belonged  to  the  great 
Celtic  family.  Much  ingenious  conjecture  has 
bi.'en  expended  on  the  question  whence  Ireland 
derived  her  earliest  colonists;  and  the  claims  of 
Dritain,  France,  Spain,  Scythia,  and  even  Troy, 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  mother  country  of  the 
Irish,  have  all  been  supported  with  some  learning 
and  much  confidence.  \Ve  shall  notenteron  this 
slippery  arena ; but  shall  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that,  owing  to  the  greater  proximity 
of  Britain  to  the  Continent,  it  is  most  probable 
that  she  was  peopled  before  Ireland;  and  the 
latter  being  nearer  to  Britain  than  to  the  Conti- 
nent, it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  most  probable 
that  she  was  either  wholly  |>eopled  from  Britain, 
or  principally  from  her,  but  pertly  also  from 
(jaul. 

Though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
fact,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  Ireland 
was  visited  at  an  early  period  by  Phoenician,  or 
rather  Carthaginian  ships;  but,  in  those  days, 
this  must  have  been  a long  and  perilous  voyage ; 
and  there  arc  no  grounds  whatever  fur  thinking 
that  it  was  of  common  occurrence,  or  that  the 
Phoenicians  ever  made  any  settlement  in  the 
country. 

'1  he  Irish  belong  to  what  ix  called  the  Gaelic 
division  of  the  ('citic  fapiily;  having,  as  is  sup- 
|K>svd,  emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter 
was  invaded  and  settled  by  the  Cimbri  or 
Nonhem  Celts.  About  the  period  when  the 
l{<mian8  withdrew  from  Britain,  a tribe  called 
the  Scot!  began  to  acquire  a preponderating  in- 
ducnce  in  Ireland,  which,  from  the  5th  to  about 
the  11th  century,  was  thrnco  called  Scotitu 
But  about  the  faUer  period  this  tribe,  having 
ciTecled  a settlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Britain,  its  name  was  transferred  to  that  country, 
which  still  retains  it,  and  Ireland  again  recovered 
its  old  name  of  ilibcniia,  Icrne,  or  Ireland.  The 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  an  almost 
impenetrable  obscurity  hangs  over  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Scuti  in  Ireland.  Colonists  from  Belgium  ar« 
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known  to  have  scttloil  in  it>  and  Pinkerton  sup- 
sea  that  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
oti ; but  this  is  disputed  by  Moore  nnd  others, 
w ho  contend  that  the  settieincnt  of  the  Scoti  in 
Ireland  is  cotn]>arativeiy  recent;  and  that  they 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

JUit  though  these  Belgian  or  Scandinavian 
immigrants  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascend- 
ancy in  parts  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  make  any  considerable 
change  in  the  language,  character,  or  institu- 
tions of  its  (.'eltic  inhabitants.  **  The  compiering 
tribes  themselves  one  after  another,  became 
mingled  with  the  general  mass,  leaving  only  in 
those  few  Teutonic  words,  which  arc  found 
Diiicd  up  with  the  native  Celtic,  any  vestige  of 
their  once  se^mrate  existence."  i^Movrt't  Jrtland, 
i.  98. ) 

The  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland 
was  long  inconsiderable.  Till  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  they  were  mostly, 
indeed,  confined  to  the  E.  and  S. K.  counties; 
where,  though  they  had  partially  changed  the 
language,  they  had  effect^  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  ocople. 
The  pop.  of  Connaught,  and  generally  ot  all  the 
western  and  of  a large  portion  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  islan<l,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  considered 
as  of  nearly  pure  Celtic  origin;  and  in  several 
of  the  remoter  districts  Celtic  is  now  the  or- 
dinary language  of  the  common  people.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  that  m.ay  easily 
be  traced  in  different  parts  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  English  and  Scotch  bln<xl,  the  entire 
pop.  has  a peculiar  and  di.stinctivc  character, 
that  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may,  in  general, 
be  said  of  the  Irish,  that  they  arc  ardent  in  their 
affeciiuns,  credulous,  vain,  fond  to  excess  of 
flattery,  irascible,  easily  influenced  by  sudden 
impulses,  and  usually  in  extremes.  'liiey  want 
not  merely  the  foresight  and  prudence,  but  also 
the  resolution  and  steady  perseverance  of  the 
English  and  Scutch  : and  though  their  bravery 
be  unquestionable,  and  they  will  undertake  any 
thing,  they  are  apt,  if  they  do  not  succeed  at  the 
first  onset,  to  lK*come  dispirited,  and  to  des|x>nd. 
I'liey  are  eminently  wittv,  hospitable  and  social ; 
though  often  parsimonious,  prodigality  is  one 
of  their  distitigiiishing  traits;  as  is  their  light- 
hearted, contented  disposition : but  this  fre- 
quentlv  degenerates  into  thoughtlcssnefis;  and, 
how  advantageous  soever  in  some  respects,  by 
disposing  them  to  be  satisfied  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, tends  to  hinder  their  making  any 
KTsevering  and  well. concerted  efforts  for  their 
mprovement. 

l)r.  Crumpc  *,  in  his  valuable  cssi^  on  the 
employment  of  the  pi'ople,  has  the  following 
statements  with  re<j>ect  to  the  character  of  the 
lower  Irish: — ** '1  wo  leaditig  and  naturally 
allied  features  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
Irish  arc  idleness  and  inquisitiveness,  espe- 
cially when  hired  nnd  employed  to  perform  the 
work  of  others.  The  moment  an  overseer  quits 
them,  they  inevitably  drop  their  work,  take 
snuff,  and  fall  into  chut  as  to  the  news  of  the 
day;  no  traveller  can  pa.ss  them  without  divert- 
ing their  attention  from  the  busine*:t  in  hand, 
and  giving  rise  to  numerous  surmises  as  to  his 
person,  errand,  and  dt^stin.alion.  The  most 
trivial  occurrence,  especi.vlly  in  the  sporting 
line,  will  hurry  them,  unless  i\>straincd,  from 
their  occupations.  Even  the  sedenturv  manu- 
facturer will,  on  such  occ.isions,  quit'his  em- 
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plojnnent.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
sec  a weaver  in  the  N.  start  from  hts  loom  on 
hearing  a pack  of  hounds,  and  pursue  them 
through  a long  and  fatiguir^  chase.  A ten- 
dency to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  predo- 
minant among  them,  and  connected  with  this 
vice  is  the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and 
lying;  and,  as  their  accompaniment,  may  be 
mentioned  a fawning  fiatiery.  The  blunt  ho- 
nesty, the  bold  independettce  of  the  English 
yeoman,  are  wanting;  attd  in  their  steaa  too 
generally  substituted  the  petty  dishonesty  of 
the  vassal,  the  servility  and  artifice  of  the  slave. 
Drunkenness  is  an  evil  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude in  the  catalogue  of  national  vices.  It  is 
one  to  which  the  lower  Irish  arc  peculiarly 
addicted,  and  that  from  which  the  most  serious 
obstructions  arise  to  their  industry  and  employ- 
ment. That  vile  beverage,  whiskv,  so  cheaply 
purchased,  and  so  generally  diffused,  aHbr^ 
them  an  easy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
destructive  passion.  As  one  consenuence  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  ebricty,  tnc  lower 
Irish  arc  remarkably  riotous.  1 do  not  here 
so  much  allude  to  Whiteboyism,  and  other 
public  disturbances,  which  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  other  causes,  ns  to  their  quarrels 
among  themselves.  Their  fairs  arc  frequently 
the  scenes  of  confusion,  riot,  disturbance,  and 
blootisheti.  Combinations,  too,  risings  and 
outrage  among  tradesmen,  are  far  from  un- 
usual, and  on  pretexts  tliat  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  Irish  are,  also,  to  a remarkable  degree, 
lawlessly  inclined.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
stead of  being  anxious  to  apprehend  ofienders, 
or  to  ossist  the  execution  or  the  law,  they  are. 
In  general,  ready  to  give  the  former  every  assist- 
ance to  escape  ; and  to  resist  the  latter,  unless 
aw'od  by  superior  force."  (Kuat/,  pp.  170 — 175.) 

We  believe  that  this,  thougii  not  a very  flat- 
tering, is  a perfectly  fair  statement ; but  the 
defects  of  national  character,  S]>ecified  by  Dr. 
Crumpe,  mostly  originate  in  circumstances  that 
either  have  been,  or  admit  of  being  obviated. 
Drunkenness,  happily,  is  now,  one  should  think, 
in  a fair  way  of  being  expunged  from  the  list  of 
Irish  vices;  and  with  it  will  disappear  the  riots 
and  disturlwnccs  to  which  it  gave  birth.  I he 
idleness  of  the  Irish  is,  as  already  stated,  a con- 
sequence of  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  its  occupiers  finding  any 
regular  or  continuous  employment.  Iri^  la- 
bourers in  England,  when  employed  at  piece- 
work, arc  remarkably  industrious ; and  so,  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  at  home  were  thov  ac- 
customed to  constant  work  at  fair  wages.  Their 
proneness  to  combination  and  outr^e,  and  thetr 
rcadine.ss  to  obstruct  the  course  of  law,  and  to 
assist  the  escape  of  malefactors,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  centuries  of  oppression  and 
misgovemment.  tiown  to  a very  recent  period 
the  native  Irish  h.ad  not,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have,  any  confidence  in  the  law.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a proscribed  and  enslaved  race, 
among  whom  it  would  have  been  prejwsterous 
to  look  for  “blunt  honesty,”  and  “bold  inde- 
pendence." But  though  the  “oppression  and 
extortion"  to  which  the  Irish  wcie  formerly 
subject  have  wh<»lly  disappeared,  their  effects 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  long  visible.  'I'hey 
can  only,  indeed,  be  removed  by  slow  degrees; 
by  ^vernment  pursuing  a consistent  and  im- 
partial course;  placing  the  C'niholics  on  a level 
with  Uie  I’nitestants,  in  respect  of  religious 
endowments  a&  well  .os  of  civil  rights  ; difiUsing 
sound  instniction ; discouraging  agitation,  and 
enforcing  the  empire  of  the  law  ; nnd  adopting 


irvery  prAc(irn!)le  molhorf  for  prc-vcnting  the 
further  Apliniii,»;  of  the  land,  and  for  pnunoting 
its  conAolidation  into  larger  fnnns. 

Wages  in  Irebmd  vary  from  about  to  about 
fxt  n day;  but  at  neither  rate  is  employment 
constant,  and  in  |iarts  <»f  the  country  haif  the 
labourers  are  all  but  unoccupied  for  nearly  half 
the  year.  Under  such  circuinsiunces,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  their  fiKxi,  clothes,  ^Vc. 
nni&t,  speaking  generally,  he  of  the  most  in- 
ferior dcstTiption.  In  these  res|H*ctj,  however, 
there  are  some  material  differences ; and  in  the 
N.E.  and  Easurii  ecuinties,  but  es|>ecin!ly  the 
first,  the  condition  of  the  pea-^ntry  is  much 
superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  S.  W.  ancl  West. 

Wc  subjoin,  from  the  Heport  on  Rail- 
ways*, the  folkmlng  statements  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  pop.  in  the  N.K.,  S.K., 
E.,  and  W.  divisions  of  the  country. 

“ In  the  lirst  (N.E.  division),  they  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  in  the  otlters;  the 
wages  of  lalniur  arc  higher,  being,  at  an  aver- 
age, about  Is.  per  day ; and  their  fiK>d  consists 
chiefly  of  meal,  poUtoes,  and  milk.  'J’hcy  are  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race;  inha- 
biting a district  fur  (he  most  part  inferior,  in 
natural  fertility,  to  the  8.  portion  uf  Ireland, 
hut  cultivating  it  better,  and  laying  higher 
rents  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

"In  the  southern  districts  w e find  a ponulation 
whose  condition  is,  in  every  tespect,  inferior  to 
that  of  the  northern.  Iheir  habitations  are 
worse;  their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of 
potatoes  and  milk,  without  meal : the  wages  of 
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the  line  is  not  so  easily  j>erreived,  Tl»en  a re- 
duction in  the  cpiantiiv  as  well  a.s  in  the  quality 
of  their  f<K>d  takes  place;  but  still,  (hough  on 
a diminished  sc'alc,  their  relative  ItMal  degrees 
of  comfort  or  of  |K*nury  are  maintained  nearly 
ttc'cording  to  the  above  classification.  In  no 
extremity  of  privation  or  distress,  have  the  pca- 
.s;tutry  of  the  northern  counties  approached  to 
a level  with  those  of  the  W.  ; while  Leinster  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  S.,  though  sontetimes 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  retain,  generally, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  ]>eriods,  a shade  of 
Miperioritv.  'J'hete  are  districts,  indiH-Hl,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  laml,  where  through  |»eculianties 
of  situation,  or  other  causes,  distress  falls  with 
an  equal  pressure  U}>on  all ; l>ut  such  exceptions 
are  rare,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  us  scarcely  to 
qualify  the  foregoing  observations.”  ( /fc/wr/, 

!*•  S-) 

In  another  jiart  of  the  s.ime  Report,  the  com- 
missioners give  the  following  information  with 
resjHH’l  to  the  deterioratii>ri  in  the  t'ondition  of 
the  lower  cmlers:  — *♦  Among  the  effects  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  ih}]>.,  without  a corresponding 
increa.se  of  enifuoyment,  the  most  alarming, 
though,  perha}rH,  tiie  must  obviously  to  be  ex- 
pected, i.4  a deterioration  of  the  foo<l  of  the  pea- 
santry. It  could  scarcely  be  thought,  indeetl,  that 
their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any  reduc- 
tion, save  in  qti.imity  alone;  yet  it  has  been  re- 
duced as  to  quality  also,  in  such  a way  as  sensibly 
to  diminish  their  i*umfort,  if  not  to  impair  their 
health.  Rrv*ad  was  never  an  article  of  common 
use  amongst  the  labouring  ]x)or ; but  it  it  now 
less  known  by  them  than  lonneiiy.  Milk  is  be- 


labour are  found  rctlucwi  from  Is.  to  H/1.  perj  come  almost  a luxury  to  many  of  them  ; and  the 
day;  yet  the  peasantry  arc  a robust,  active,  and 
athletic  nice,  capable  of  gre-at  exertion,  often 
ex|x>sed  111  great  privations,  ignomni,  but  eager 
for  instruction;  and  readily  trained,  under  judi- 
cious management,  to  habits  of  order  and 
Btcadv  industry. 

‘•■fh  e population  of  the  midland  (eastern)  dis- 
tricts does  not  differ  materially  in  condition  from 
tho»e  of  the  ■^outh;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  district  are  decidetUv  inferior  to  both,  in 
condition  and  appearance:  their  fuo<l  consists  of 
the  ]K>tato  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most 
cases  without  milk;  their  cabins  are  wretched 
hovels;  their  betls  straw  ; the  wages  of  labour 
are  reduciHl  to  the  Iuwe.^t  jKunt,  utmii  an  ave- 
rage not  mure  than  6r/.  pel  <lay.  I’overty  and 
imserj*  have  deprived  them  uf  all  energ)' ; labour 
brings  no  adeijuate  return,  and  every  motive  to 
exertion  is  desiroyed.  Agriculture  is  in  the 
rudest  and  lowest  slate.  l‘he  sub>tantial  farmer, 
employing  labourers,  and  cultivating  his  land 
according  to  the  improved  modes  of  imKleru 
husbandry,  is  rarely  to  be  fountl  amongst  them. 

'Ihc  country  is  covered  with  small  occupiers, 
and  swumis  w ith  an  indigent  and  w retched  popii- 
lation.  It  is  true,  that  some  landed  proprietors 
have  made  great  exertions  to  introduce  a better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  immediate  tenants;  and  a few  of 
the  lesser  proprietors  have  nude  humble  at- 
tempts to  imitate  them  ; but  the  great  maos  of 
the  )H)piilation  exIiibiLs  a state  of  poverty  bor- 
dering on  destitution. 

**  'llic  distinctions  we  have  drawn  ns  to  the 
usual  diet  of  agricultural  Inbuurers  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland,  arc  strictly  npplicabie  to 
those  only  who  have  regular  employment.  When 
iJiey  are  out  of  work,  which  is  the  case  in  many 
places  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year, 
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quality  of  their  potatoc  diet  is  generally  much 
inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  commiMU'emcnt  of 
the  present  century.  A species  of  (loiato  called 
the  * lum]>er,’  has  been  brought  into  general 
cultivation,  on  ncoiint  of  its  gri'at  productive- 
ness, and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  raisetl 
from  an  inferior  soil,  and  with  a comparatively 
small  )>ortion  of  manure.  This  root,  ut  its  lirst 
introduction,  was  scarcely  coiiMdered  fiHxl  gmid 
enough  for  swine;  it  neither  jiosses'es  the  fa- 
rinaceous qualities  of  the  better  varieties  of  the 
plant,  nor  is  it  ixv  palatable  a.v  any  other,  bi-ing 
wet  and  tasteless  and,  in  |H)int  of  substantial 
nutriment,  little  better,  as  an  artieic  uf  human 
food,  than  a 8wi><li.sh  turnip.  In  many  counties 
of  Leinster,  and  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Munvtcr  and  Connaught,  the  ‘lumper’  now 
constitutes  the  principal  fi>od  of  the  lalmuring 
pea»iintiy';  a fact  which  is  the  mure  striking, 
when  wc  consider  the  great  increase  of  produce, 
together  with  its  mr.nifest  improvement  in  qua- 
lity, which  is  annually  raised  in  Ireland,  fur 
ex|M)rtation  and  for  consumption,  by  the  superior 
classes ” tp.  HI.  ) 

'riiis  certainly  is  a very  unfavourable  state- 
ment; but  it  is  nut  jiossible  that  wealth  should 
increase  in  the  Itands  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  w ithout  the  lower  ultimately  participating 
in  its  advantages 

7/iitory.  — I’hi*  parly  Jiccount*  of  IrpUnd  are  singu- 
larly tiisflgumi  hy  fable.  It  wax  m>l  invaded  by  thn 
Konians,  whove  knowledge  of  it  could,  therefore,  be 
derlvt"d  only  from  the  report!  of  the  Briton*,  or  of 
natives  of  friiaiid  in  Britain.  The  fair  pre«umptioo, 
h«iw*>ver,  is,  that  iti  Inhabitant*  were  then  more  bar- 
liaroiu  than  oven  those  of  Ihli  if>lai)d.t  Inthe.Hhctm- 
tnry  (.'hrisliauity  was  introtiured  into  Ireland  by  St. 
Patrick,  a native  of  N.  llnuin.  who.  to  lil»  yoiitli,  h;wl 
been  carried  a cajdive  Into  Ireland  Along  with  the 

f I'omponia*  MrlA.who  Kq»  *l»m  w a«Tir«ff  an  a>-r<^nl  of  jhe  aoit 
of  Irrlaiui,  of  Ui«  iUtitwv  Ilf  its  >.»«*,  t lUtOTn  rfua  im- 

rtfuiili  »uml,  ft  iinniirm  rirtutmm  ifcnari,  ptfiLlis  mmiSm. 
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the  Brititli  ml»*lonari<^  thr* 

an«l  li'Ariihif?  of  Homt* ; aikI  a »«'hi>ol  tmimlrd  at  ArniaKlu 
n<»t  lung  AfUT,  bcTAtiiP  fammik  In  mo»t  partK  of  Huroj>i‘ ; 
imt  it  would  Ixj  AA  lnoon»«im*ntlAl  to  Infer,  from  th« 
fact  of  this  And  a few  other  urhooU  cxittlng  In  the 
couiUrr.  that  it  w.-u  then  distingtiUhwl  by  Hter.'iture  and 
ci«llix.itlnn,  ai  it  would  be  to  allege  that  «urh  waa  the 
c.'ue  with  the  Weatem  lahuids,  and  the  adjacent  uarta  of 
the  maliiland  of  Scotland.  In  the  Mb  century,  iK-eauat* 
there  wu  tlien  a celebrated  monastery  and  achout  tu 
tuna ! 

The  account!  of  the  political  atate  of  Ireland,  pre« 
vinualy  to  the  KnglUh  Invaalon,  are  obacure  and  roti- 
Irndlctory.  TliU  much,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from 
titetn,  that  the  Uland  waa  parctdlod  «>ut  into  a nuinhi'r  of 
•emt'imleprndent  atotva,  which  aometifnei  did,  and 
animrtimea  did  not.  acknowledge  their  dependance  on  a 
chief  prince  nr  king  of  all  Ireland.  lnce»aant  hoatiliilea 
Were  wagerl  try  the  p<*tty  auTcrt-irai  againat  each  other, 
which  were  not  even  Interrupted  by  the  invaaion  nf  the 
Danca  in  the  Qth  cetitury.  'I'ho  latter.  In  no  very  long 
apace,  lH.>came  mailera  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coaat»  nf 
the  Uiand  ; and  occupied  the  porta  of  Dublin,  Wexford, 
W.-tterfurd,  and  Cork,  wliere  they  were  taken  by  the 
P.iiKlUh. 

'I'ho  luccoaaora  to  the  petty  aoTcrelgnf,  or  to  the 
chiefs  of  claiit  or  sepU,  were  called  ianiiti,  and  were 
gencmlly  eicctod  from  the  family  or  kindred  of  the 
reigning  prince  or  chieftain  during  hla  lifetime.  Females 
were  excluded  from  the  aucccstlon,  aud  minora  were 
never  chosen  aa  taniata ; the  object  being  Co  have  a 
piimre  of  mature  yeari  alwnya  at  the  head  of  the  seig- 
niory or  clan,  who  might  be  able  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions, amt  to  defend  them  from  hostile  attacks.  The 
laws  of  the  Irish  were  such  as  might  be  exp<Tted  to 
prevail  among  a rude  and  barbarous  i>eoplc : and  were 
administen'd  In  the  open  air  by  hereiliuryjndges,  deno- 
minated 6rcAi7ia.  Thu  most  atrocious  crimes  might  be 
Compounded  fur  by  the  payment  of  an  trie,  or  fine  ; an<l, 
as  In  all  raai's  a considerable  portion,  and  In  some  caret 
the  whole,  of  the  line  went  to  the  lord,  or  chief  of  the 
sept,  hia  Intereat  ubvinusly  led  him  to  encourage  rather 
than  to  repress  crime  I Tho  laws  with  respect  to  the 
aucceMimi  to  fixed  property  were  iiirh  aa  would  have 
alone  served  to  extinguish  aU  Industry.  **  Through  the 
whole  ruuntry,'*  Mys  Lrland,  “ thu  tenure  of  lands  de-  I 
termined  with  the  lifeof  the  pmscssor : and.  aa  Ihecriniea  ' 
nr  mlafurtuiies  nf  men  frequently  lorctxl  them  frum  one 
tribe  to  another,  property  whs  rtenully  fluctuating, 
arvi  ijew  partitiuna  of  lauds  made  almost  ilallv.  llcuce 
the  cultiv.-iti»n  of  lands  waa  only  in  pruportinn  to  the 
Imuiediatc  demanda  of  nature,  and  the  tributes  to  be 
^aid  to  snpc-rlora.”  (Hu/,  qf  Ireland,  lntr<jduct.,  p.  34.) 

A people  with  such  institutloiis  could  not  In*  other- 
wise than  barbarous;  and  such,  in  fact,  they  were. 
They  had  made  little  or  uu  progress  even  lu  the  most 
necessary  arts ; and  were,  with  few  exceptions,  etiUre 
strangers  to  clvilisatlun  and  rrlmemiint.  '*  Neither  w.is 
it  possible  to  refonn  thu  evil  custoins  that  prevailed 
among  the  Irish,  without  altering  their  govenunent ; 
Dor  could  that  bt?  accomplished  by  any  uthcr  mean*  than 
by  their  being  subjccti'u  tu  some  more  civilized  foreign 
power."  ( l.yttU-ton'$  Ilenri/  II.,  v.  .^6. ; where  the  reaiter 
will  iind  an  excellent  account  of  thu  slate  of  Ireland  pro- 
viuualy  to  the  English  invasion.) 

S«ton  after  the  l-jiglish  conouint  effected  by  Henry  II., 
in  1 171.  the  isUnd  was  divkiea  by  John  into  12  counties. 
Hut.  though  the  king  of  England  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  was  nominaltv  lord  of 
Ireland,  his  authority  was.  for  a lengthened  pt-r(ud.  nuly 
pifiially  rcccutnisidl.  The  u.itive  Umiltea  of  O’t'onor, 
O'Neil.  O'MiIughliit,  nyrnc.and  O’Toole,  still  asserted, 
and.  to  a certain  degree,  exercis'd  sovereign  authority  in 
(Connaught,  EMster.  and  part  of  the  midlaixl  districts. 
Even  lu  Leinster  and  Munster,  where  the  K.ngllih  were 
principally  ss'ttU-d.  and  which  liad  partially  adopted  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  England,  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity was  far  frum  being  generally  or  firmly  established. 
The  all<<giaDce  of  several  of  the  groat  feudal  baruna,  who 
held  extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  frequentlv  little  tx-llcr 
than  nominal.  The  English  families  of  I)e  llurgh  In 
the  W..  of  Desmond  In  the  S.,  and  of  Hutler  In  the  cen- 
tral parts,  adopted  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  often 
became  the  declared  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
tlieir  mother  country.  A t one  time  there  were  b counties 
palatine,  with  in<lr|>endfat  jurisdktiun,  lu  the  part  of 
the  island  subject  to  England,  and  dlstinguishtHl  by  the 
name  of  the  /^c.  The  miseries  rcsulling  from  the  In- 
terminable disorders  Uiseparablr  frum  such  a sUtte  of 
things,  were  iocrr.iseil  In  1313  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Scotch,  under  Edward,  brother  ul  Holierl  Bruce.  He 
overran  the  greater  jvart  of  the  country,  but  was  Anally 
defeated  and  killed  near  Duudalk.  The  reauurers  of  the 
rnumry  were  also  wosUhI  in  subvidles,  and  iU  youth  car- 
til'd  away  to  fight  tlie  battles  of  their  masters  on  the  cun- 
tiiieiit,  or  in  EnghnnU.  during  the  wars  between  the 
bouses  of  Yuik  aoil  Lancaster.  After  Oio  death  of 
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Klchard  III.,  and  theaceesilnn  of  Henry  V||.  had  ter- 
minatiHl  this  sanguinary  snuggle,  Irelaml  was  chosen  br 
the  detVated  ixcrty  of  the  Yorkists  an  n theatre  on  which 
to  Commence  a system  of  operations  for  the  clethrnne- 
menl  of  the  new  monarch-  In  conm'qucnce,  l.aml>ert 
.''■linnel  was  sent  thither  by  the  Duchess  nf  Burgundy, 
the  ilrscendant  and  representative  of  Edward  IV.  ILs 
title  w-xs  arknowlrdgid  hr  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  he  was 
crowned  in  Dublin  with  all  the  ceremonies  att(*ndant  ou 
tiie  inauguration  of  the  ancient  Irish  sovereigns.  A si- 
milar, though  less  vigorous  effort  « os  afterwards  made  iu 
favour  of  I'erkiii  NVarbcck,  whose  title  was  also  acknow- 
ledged in  the  S,  of  Ireland. 

In  I4!.*.\  A ivarliament  astcmbhvl  at  r)rophett.x,  umler 
the  presidency  of  Sir  I-Mward  Poyniiigs.  then  lord- 
deputy.  pawed  some  very  important  statutes.  By  one 
of  these',  afterwards  well  known  iu  Iri*h  history  hy 
the  name  of  “ Pojnmg's  Law,”  effectual  provision  won 
mavle  for  maintaining  the  ascemiancy  of  the  goveninicut 
of  England  over  the  legislature  uf  Ireland.  With  this 
view  it  was  enacted,  tlmt  no  parliament  should  in  futnrn 
be  holdeii  iu  Irelarxi  without  license  from  the  king  ; ;uid 
that  no  bid  or  draft  of  a law  should  bo  submitted  to  its 
consideration,  without  having  N-en  previously  sent  over 
to  Enghuid  l>y  the  Irish  government  for  the  approval, 
alU'riition,  or  rejection  of  the  king  ; so  that  the  power  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was  thus,  iii  f.vct,  IliiiUm  to  the 
mere  acceptance  nr  rejection  of  bills  approved  or  modi- 
Aetl  liy  the  English  government. 

This  act  was  much  and  justly  complained  nf  at  a later 
period;  but,  when  |>ass<'d.  it  was  a drciih'dly  t^pular 
measure.  I'arltoincnts  had  previously  tK-eu,  for  t^e  most 

fiart,  the  mere  imtrunicntsof  the  faction  that  liAptM-ned  to 
ic  Ascemlant  at  the  lime  ; so  tint  their  enactmeuts  were 
often  conflicting,  and  the  administration  wanted  consis- 
tency.  Foyiitiig's  law  ubviuted.  In  some  measure.  th<  se 
deCf'cts , and  pnrlUineiit  heuceftirth  bee.\mc  dependent 
rather  on  the  governno  nt  of  KnglaiHl  than  on  any  par- 
ticular faction  or  party  in  Ireland. 

F.arly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  spirit  of  insurrcc- 
tiuo  broke  out  in  a ri)rtnid.xble  ibapo.  The  chief  authority 
h;id  pft  vloiuly  been  exercised  for  a lengthened  t>eriod 
by  (ho  rival  families  uf  tho  Fitx^'ralds  and  Butlers, 
w'hOM'  heaila  were  the  F.arls  of  Kildare  and  Ormond, 
'i'be  former  of  these  noblemen  was  at  this  i>criod  lord- 
lieuteiunt.  On  being  summoned  to  Knglan«L  to  answer 
charges  brought  against  his  government,  he  appointed 
his  son.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  deputy.  'I'he 
latter,  on  a false  rumour  uf  his  father’s  execution  lu 
London,  nut  only  threw  up  the  reins  of  government,  but 
declared  hitnM'lf  au  open  enemy  to  the  English  monarch, 
ravugiHl  the  pAlc.  and  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
repuisni  by  the  gallantry  of  the  rltizena  Having  s<wm 
after  iiirrenderetl  to  Lord  f*rey.  the  new  lorddirute- 
nant,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Vngland,  where  he  cx- 

t»iat»xl  his  ortenres  on  the  scaffold,  along  with  several  of 
lis  ne.xr  rel.xtions.  who,  thoush  uncomu'cted  with  his 
arts,  were  unjustly  lmplicate<l  In  their  rnnsequenecs. 
The  iiiLroihiction  of  the  Jleformet!  doctrines,  which 
was  cff«-el«d  with  equal  violence  ami  contempt  for  the 
prejudices  of  those  within  ami  w Uhout  (he  pale,  brought  a 
uew  cleiiient  of  discord  Into  Ireland.  The  native  Irish 
were  dcvotevl  adht  rents  of  the  church  of  lli'iue.  Th- ir 
hostility  to  the  new  doctrines  did  m<t,  however,  di<>pl.vy 
itself  oiienly  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  uh<>.  about  tl.;< 
time,  ih.xngc«l  his  title  of  loni  tn  that  uf  king  nf  Irelaml, 
nor  In  the  reign  of  his  prntrstant  suci'cssor.  l-Mw  ard  \ 1. ; 
but  it  broke  out  with  unrestrained  fury  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. D'Seil,  who  p«>sse*srd  nearly  the  whole  of  IMster. 
iustigflted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  boisti'd  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  He  w.is  iup|K»rl«'d  hy  a S}>anlsh  Artnamenl, 
which  t>>ok  poMevvion  of  Klnsale,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  maintain  itself  In  that  ptoition.  After 
a leiigtliem'd  contest  O'Neil  was  forci-a.  by  the  encr- 
g-'tir  and  prudent  mcasunt  of  Lord  Mnuntjoy,  to  an  un- 
C'lnditiouai  submission ; ,nnd  hi<  subseouent  flight  from 
lr«  land,  on  the  imputed  charge  of  anutner  Insurrection, 
toruiin^cd  the  war.  t Ister  w.xs  soon  after  liivided  into 
counties,  and  planted  with  numerous  bodies  of  English 
and  Scotch  settlers,  which  laid  tho  fouudatiuus  of  the 
improvemunt  of  that  province,  and  gave  It  adistiurtivo 
cliar.vter.  The  reira  of  James  l.,and  the  earlier  p.art 
of  that  of  Charles  1.,  fonnetl  a periiol  of  undisturbed 
traniiuilllty.  But  (he  disputes  lietwccn  the  Utter  and 
the  English  parliament  afforded  the  Irish  a flattering 
though  fallacious  prostnet  of  regaining  their  indu- 
p<*ndcnre  and  ru-establishlog  their  religion.  To  effect 
tills  oliject.  an  insurrection  was  st'crotly  organivexl.  on  a 
very  extciuive  scale.  cmi>racing.  md  only  the  native 
Irish,  hut  m.vny  llom.  Cath.  familit's  of  English  descent. 
ThU  forimdablc  coii*plra«-y  broke  out  fn  IG41.  The 
treachriT  of  one  of  the  conspirators  prevented  Dublia 
from  falling  Into  their  hands;  but  the  insurrection  broke 
out  siinuUaneoiisty  iu  t'Uter,  and  soon  after  spread  into 
most  other  (lArts  of  the  country.  The  most  hoirlhlo 
excesses  were  committed  try  tlir  coniplrators,  which 
were  sometimes  fcarluily  reialUtcd . «ud  (he  country 
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conllnu'^l  to  Imj  n prey  to  «U  the  horrori  of  cUH  w*r  till 
ir>4^,  «-))cn  ('romwell  Aii|H-areO  In  Ihi-  lield,  at  the  head  of 
a wcll-dit> Iplinrd  ancl  mtwerfiil  armjr.  linving  taken 
I)roglmta  hy  »tiirtn,  he  ilelivered  it  ut>  to  military  exe- 
cution : and  such  was  the  terror  insnirrd  by  the  late  of 
this  city,  that  almost  all  the  stmti^'nol'ls  ^•longing  to 
the  party  of  llie  Catholics  soon  after  fell  into  his  hatuU. 
and  the  Kn^^lish  siiprenacy  was,  fur  the  tirst  tunc, 
QStahlUhtsi  Ilk  every  part  ot  freland. 

The  conOscniioni  tiiat  followed  ('romweirs  ■ttccesi 
were  iip.kn  so  vast  a scale  that  alKiut  fi>urj\ftht  uf  the 
■oil  was  tr.msferrtHl  to  new  pr>kprU’tors.  cither  parlia- 
mentary soldiers,  or  spot  iitaiors.  rall«-d  adventurers,  who 
had  advaiHvd  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Ailcr  this  tremendous  vtsit.klinn  Ireland  continued 
tramjull,  ami  bcuan  to  adtaiice  r<»nsiderahly  In  pros- 
perity, till  the  events  coniirclrd  with  the  Kevolutiun  of 
ifk^M  agiin  matle  it  the  l!i-aire  of  fresh  ami  sanKiiinarr 
coiitp't*.  After  the  flight  of  J.iines  II.  from  (jigLina, 
he  lart.iesi,  with  a vn  w to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  In  Ireland, 
where  he  was  rcceivedwith  op«'n  arms  by  the  Catholics; 
and  haring  brought  with  h»m  trom  Frai>»“e  a numtwr  of 
ex|>crieneetl  troops  and  oth>ert,  p.vrtly  Irish  ami  partly 
Kri'iich,  hr  soon  found  hhnM'lf  at  the  head  uf  a powerlul 
army.  I.uckily.  however,  he  was  wholly  without  the 
talents  necesairy  to  ensure  success  in  such  an  enterprise. 
The  tkatlle  <kf  the  lloyne,  on  the  1st  of  July,  IfC.kO,  gained 
by  William  IN.,  turned  the  scale  coinpliHely  in  favour  of 
the  latter ; and  the  liattle  of  .\ughriin,  on  the  13th  of  July. 
PiPI.  when  the  Ilritish  under  tiiokell,  nflerwards  earl  uf 
Athlone.-  oiitalneJ  a decivire  riet  >ry  over  the  troops  of 
Jatn"S  U..  eoininanded  hy  ,*<t  Kiilh,  who  fell  in  the 
action,  was  the  last  great  eflort  ma»ie  t*y  the  Irish  to 
» hicre  their  l•ld(•p<■1u^*n»  e.  'I'he  remains  ef  the  Irish 
forces,  haring  retn  atiHl  to  Limerick.  eAi»ittilaled  under 
romhliont  rmbotUesi  in  the  famous  convention  ralleil 
the  treaty  of  Idnierick.  We  have  alreatly  notired  the 
violation  of  this  treats*.  It  U doe.  however,  to  the 
ineniorj  of  our  great  deliverer,  William  III.,  to  state 
th.it  he  was  no  willing  )>arty  to  its  violation.  Tliii 
Is  entirely  to  l>e  a*cril>eti  to  the  tncderance  of  the 
K.nglish  and  Irish  protestanfs,  who,  fliivluHl  with  vie- 
tmy,  did  not  hcbitate,  despite  the  sti|  illations  to  the 
contrary  in  the  treaty,  to  trample  the  Catholics  under 
trot,  anil  as  f.ir  as  |M>«tlhh>  to  (exterminate  (heir  rellRion. 

•' Bv  the  total  reduc  tion.*'  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  nr  the 
kliigd.im  of  Ireland,  in  lff.iI.  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish, 
and  in  a great  meat'irc.  (no,  sif  the  first  races  of  the 
P'lglibh.  was  compl'  irly  nrcompHslied.  The  new  in- 
t'-n->r  was  settled  with  as  solid  a stability  as  any  thing  in 
li  unan  nfTairs  ran  look  for.  All  the  iHUiaMan s o1  (hat 
n:.p.>t.vlleied  code  of  (•pprt**sion.  whieh  were  made  afler 
the  lost  event,  were  manifestly  the  eff'i'ts  of  national 
hvtnd  and  scorn  tt»wanls  a conquered  peojde.  whom 
tin*  vhfiirs  delighted  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at 
all  aif.ii.l  fop»u»oke.  They  were  not  the  effects  of  their 
f.  ir*.  but  of  their  security,  'l  lkey  who  carried  on  this 
l.j,.k"d  to  the  IriesIstUkIc  l<>ree  of  fireat  Brlt-iln 
1 r their  si-pport  in  their  acts  ul  power.’*  (/.r//i*r  to  Str 
H J nnptith,  p.  44.) 

Th»-  vl--.ttion  t'(  the  treaty  of  I.lmcriok  being  aceom- 
I in  the  mnvl  rxtsuisive  ronfiKalions. and  io|lowi«d 
0(1  Ity  th«>  ena«  ttii'-nt  of  the  iw-nal  (ode,  completed  (hr 
I ' atration  of  irW:md.  There  Ikeing  no  longer  any 
r.  .vux  of  rbliKT.  nor  even  s^HUfity  at  home,  (he  asuiring 
( '.k'hnltr  yoiiih  s^>tuht  einploymeiit  and  distinrtion  in  the 
S'''vice  of  Frame,  whieh.  f .r  a iLUi^ilxnted  i»eri«»d.  drew 
hi'ge  fui'plies  of  rtK'ruits  from  IreUnd.  Henee,  by  a 
so  .'ul.ir  eontrndlrtimi.  the  same  revolution  that  rsta- 
]•(:  hi?d  fiemloin  of  cnioci-Mire  and  a Iit>erai  system  of 
b’  ivernmimt  tii  i!ngland  and  Scothand,  cst.ibljshed  an 
« i<ous  desikotism  and  r>erse«  ntion  in  Iril.  iid.  In  the 
wtud-vof  Mr.  Ilurke,  ’•{l  rstal>1Uhcd,  In  deli.tnce  uf  the 
prin>'!|-lcs  of  our  revnlntioii,  the  ^M>wcr  uf  tlie  smaller 
oumlvr,  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  liU  riics  uf  the 
f.ir  gieater.  and  at  the  expense  ul  the  civil  liberties  uf 
the  whole.” 

Hut.  as  alr(*ady  stated,  the  y en.al  c’sle  failed  to  effs*cl 
its  i'h;ect  : and.  Invtrad  of  being  cxt>  rmuiati'd,  the  c^. 
thoh.'S  gradu.iliy  acquired  a still  gn-.U'r  tv.tmvriral  lu. 
periurity.  .At  lenjttn.  lu  the  eath(r  part  uf  the  reign  of 
f.eskrge  IIL.  the  nguur  of  the  co-ic  !>•  g.vn  to  be  abated, 
and  the  Cathulics  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  mere  Jrr%z 
nMunr. 

Otic  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  Irish  history  is 
that  connected  with  the  endxMlung  of  the  vulun(e>-rs  in 
17’*2.  and  the  revulutlnn  that  wav  sm>n  after  eiTicted  in 
the  ron«tUutian  of  Ireland.  The  diffii-.ilMes  in  which 
tireat  Britain  was  then  Involved  having  (a ('.'utuiu'd  the 
withdrawal  of  the  greater  number  of  the  t.«K>t>s  from 
Ireland,  rtmtours  were  proiMgate-lof  .in  expected  Invasiuii 
of  the  island  liy  the  French  ; and.  lu  mes-l  th]»  voutiii- 
gency,  the  l'r»tVftaii(<  of  I 1-ter  .'iml  other  parts  took  up 
a;  ins.  and  Pinned  t'lemv-  lvjv  into  vohintecr  Ci>rpi. 
Th-  »r  Uvdies  souii  breamc  sen»i'ile  of  tle  ir  strcii{;C.  ; 
and  h-iv'tp  nppi'int'd  delegates  and  eemcetted  inc.asnres, 
lUey  pt"((*.l  I lu  ut  atw»iit  reforming  the  c-.o.-.'.'.>itiun. 
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In  this  view  they  published  deeiaratiuns  to  the  efibcl  tliat 
Ireland  was  a fr^  and  iiidciH-ndsnit  klngtkMO,  and  that  no 
|M>wi‘r  on  rarth,  excefU  that  ot  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact  laws  to  bind  Irish- 
men. These  drclaralioni.  which  struck  a direct  blow  at 
the  superiority  hltheito  claimed  and  asserted  hr  tho 
British  parliament,  might,  and  mo«t  probably  wouVl.  at 
at  another  time,  have  been  surci-ssfully  resisted.  But 
(•real  Biitaln.  Iveing  then  engagiwl  iu  a (lesperale  ront^ 
with  her  revolted  culonies.  .-md  with  alruust  all  the  tlreat 
Kiiro|H*an  powers,  prudently  made  the  roacessfon  de- 
manded liy  the  Irish  voluiiteers  ; and  theJndc^H^fcMcc 
irtland  prsa'laimswl  amid  the  most  enthusiastie  dc- 
inonsiraliofu  of  ftopiilar  rrjoii  ing. 

In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  apparent 
only.  The  wretihed  state  t»f  the  elective  francliise  in 
Ireland  was  totally  inconsi->tt*nt  with  any  thing  like  real 
indepciid)-ni-e  ; and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  ivarliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  impopiilMr  soever,  had  no  diffi- 
culty In  si*eiirlng  a majority  in  that  assembly.  Heni*e 
the  antieipatiunv  in  which  the  more  sanguine  Insh 
patriots  ho'l  induigpd  were  destined  soon  to  experience 
a mikst  mnrtif)ing  disap|a>lntim*Mt;  anJ  this,  and  the 
ho|M*s  Inspired  by  the  French  revolution,  terminated  in 
the  relw  Mum  of  nil's,  which  was  not  suppressed  without 
.a  r<‘iket.’ii>a  of  the  furiuer  scenes  of  devastation  and 
blo(Kuhed. 

The  British  goverrimeri  at  length  wisely  deierminiwl 
in  a legi-htive  uniuii  )»dueen  fireat  Britain  amt 

Ireland.  an>l  t<>  suppress  the  separ.vtr  legislature  of  the 
latter,  'rids  ine.asure,  ni»twitli»iaodliig  a strenuous  i^k. 
Ikosiiiun,  was  h.apptly  carried,  .and  (ook  elTect  from  the  Jsi 
r>f  January.  I'k'").  Aiid.  iinle>i  It  w ere  reH>lved  or  w ishesl 
to  put  iin  end  to  .ill  {Kkhtii  al  ronn>'<'llon  between  the  tw(» 
('onntrles,  nothing  could  Ix'  Tm>re  inex|>e(llent  and  absurd 
than  the  exivtrm-e  of  a s<'|k.ar.ate  indepsmdent  legislature 
fur  Ireland.  IVr|kctiial  jciduusies  could  nut  have  fallest 
to  arise  Indween  it  .ami  th<‘  legivUtore  uf  fireat  BilUin, 
which  must  nf'cess.-tnly  ] i the  end  have  led  to  estrangv'- 
ment.  and  probably  separation.  A legisluiive  union  waa 
the  only  me.vns  of  obviating  these  and  other  loun'vs  of 
mischief ; its  rcfiral  would  make  Ireland  a theatre  for  all 
iortsof  nrojecl*  and  intrigues,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
foilowesl,  at  DO  distant  period,  by  the  disini-mtH*mient  of 
the  empire.  Its  maintimaurr  tiiould.  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a fntidanirnlal  principle  of  (Mihcy  : and,  to 
giv(>  It  permanence  and  stabilily.  every  eflort  shrwihl  he 
made  to  remove  all  just  grooiwls  of  cumplaint  on  (he 
part  of  the  Irish  pr'nplr,  and  to  m.vkr  the  union  one  of 
national  iiuorestand  ofli-ction.  as  well  as  ofcunstituiii<uaI 
law. 

IKKI  TSK,  flOVKHSMKSTOF.  See  SianatA. 

IBKl'T.^K.a  ritr  ol  Asiatic  Hiiisla,  cap.  uf  Eastern 
Liberia,  on  the  AngaiA,  at  its  conlliienrc  « ith  the  Irkiit. 
alkout  .lu  m.  from  the  N.  VV.  shore  of  Lake  Baikal,  S(M)  m. 
S.F..  Kr.v«nujarsk.  and  14M)  m.  in  nearly  (he  same  direr. 
Hon  from  Toliolik  ; lat.  .v^  Iff  2D"  N.,  long.  104®  1‘r'  45" 
K.  {htman,  Hei»f  um  Hif  F.rdr,  11.  41‘i,  Ac.)  Top., 
with  Us  garrison,  about  lo.UiO.  It  is  situated  In  a wUUi 
plain.  I.V40  ft.  nlxkve  the  level  of  the  soa  ; the  mean  teiii- 
peralure  of  flu?  y*  ar  b<*ing  — 0*3  K.,  or  rather  below  the 
Ireertiig  point,  'i'he  .Angark.  which  Is  about  1,000  U. 
broad  at  liknuk.  divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  ti^^uai 
yiaris.  It  ii  lortihrd  and  defended  by  a citadel,  aud  has 
4 stiiiiirhv.  Of  about  l.Wio  private  houses,  only  50  are 
built  of  stone  ; the  rest  are  chiefly  of  wo(xl,  or  faced  with 
painh'd  pl.vuks.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  altog(Hher 
imp, wed  ; iruin  the  solidity  of  the  ground,  however,  they 
are  not  dirty ; and  Erman  says,  that.  Id  many  respects. 
Irkutsk  Is  much  more  agrt>eable  than  Trmolsk.  It 
has  3.1  rlmrrhe*.  12  uf  whk.h  are  constructed  of  stone; 
Hit  exchai'ire,  also  n stime  ediflee.  and  a good  baxaar 
w'lih  mimrrous  shops.  The  Baikal  admiralty  house 
and  Imiiding  docks  un  the  Angark,  medical  college, 
gymna<iuri.  and  rornploir  of  the  Ilusso-American  Com- 
p.vny,  are  said  tu  be  worthy  of  a European  city;  the 
povennm  nf -house,  theatre,  several  convents  ancl  hotpi- 
taU,  anti  n |krison.  are  among  Us  other  nubile  edifices.  It 
Is  the  seat  of  nn  archbishop,  and  of  a niuslau  governor, 
whose  aiithoritv  exteinis  over  the  immense  provs,  of  Ir- 
kutsk, Yakut -b.  Okhotsk.  Kamtscliatka.  and  Husslan 
America.  iii<  hnliiig  Bodega  and  the  other  settlements  oii 
the  coast  of  f'abfornla,  distant  nearly  1W-'  long.  1 It  has 
i.utmrotised'jc.'itlonai  establishments,  including,  besides 
the  gymiusium,  with  a librsry  of  A.OUO  vuU.,  an  episcopal 
scinin.tiy.  hich  selinol  uf  na>i'jatiuD,  with  clnstet  Ibr Jn- 
stnictiun  in  the  Tartar,  f’hinesr,  and  Japanese  langtuqjm  ; 
iiurinal,  secoiidary,  I,aucastrlaii.  aivd  other  s(  hnols,and  a 
calittik't  of  miueralogy.  It  has  an  Imperial  factory  of 
wuuMcn  cl  >th  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  in  Siberia, 
tnanufai  turc«  of  linen  and  other  piere  goods,  glass, 
hats,  soap,  leather,  Ac.;  and  is  the  residencenf  numerous 
artisans  In  the  different  Iradiw  common  In  Europe.  It 
is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  N.K.  Asia, 
iiMlkOrliiig  tea,  rlmtoiih.  fruit.  I>«i'er,  silk*,  purcelain, 
a'ld  other  ini.uif.v  tured  g«KKls  from  China  by  way  of 
K’aci  la,  and  fur?.  Ac.  Irom  KamUchalEa,  the  Aleutian 
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t>lAJu1i>,  iinil  UuMian  Amrrtca : which  artlrU*«  arc  brrc 
r^rliangtit  for  Kuro|HMti  K'***^*  Irmu  PKcrtimr^ 
tUiil  liy  wav  <ifTubnl>k.  It  has  also  sumc  tradt* 

with  Itokliara  an>l  Khokati.  Thr  hHal  annual  amount  o( 
its  cdnimrnv  is  vstimatni  nt  4,M)0.0'K)  |ki|kt  rouhli'S  (or 
rran<**-,  one  fimrth  of  which  lias  »ouirtime«  Itrcti  trail** 
acti'd  at  Its  annu<vl  fair  in  June.  (AVman.  rette  nm 
iiiir  lirdi’.H.-,  HiUrr,  Afien  krdkumic.i^.  l5W— KM.;  SU  tn. 
OVi»j(.;  htcl.  liettfl..  Sic.) 

IlMiAWAlM  O'.rirati,  "the  Great  Kiver"),  an  Im. 

fortant  Asiatic  river,  the  prim*i(>al  in  In(na*bcjrun«l*tlie. 
trahinaputra.  It  has  it*  sources  m-ar  the  K.  <>xtr<>niitjr 
of  the  HlinmaUya  rango  in  Ththet,  alwiut  lat.  ‘iK^  N., 
and  long.  1/7  ' 3l>'  B-.  not  far  from  the  sounes  of  the 
l.ohit,  a principal  hranrh  of  the  UrahmaiHitra.  With  the 
e»co|  tlim  of  two  reaches  to  the  W..  at  llhomo  and  Av«, 
it  flow*  ncticr.Ulf  S.  lhroui{h  the  centre  of  the  Birman 
empire,  which  it  traverses  in  its  entire  length,  till  it  fnlla, 
hy  numerous  mouths.  Into  the  Hay  uf  Bengal  (or  rather 
the  Eastern  Ocean),  bctwctni  ('afn*  Negrais  and  the  Ran- 
goon  river,  in  about  (he  B^h  deg.  of  S.  lot.,  and  t>etwei>n 
•ja**  VO'  and  07'’  K-  long,  its  course  may  be  estimated  at 
about  durlngwhlch  It  pa*<es  thronifh  IV  deg*,  of 

lat.  Itrcceivi^  at  Yan«Ul>o,  lit.  VI  • 43'  N.,long.ab«>uty4^ 
H.,  its  principal  tributary,  the  Ntiig.lhee,  or  Kyon.dwem, 
from  the  N.  Its  della  roiiimenres  utxmt  lal.  17'^  (V. 
This  is  a vast  aIluTi.d  pUiu,  about  130  m.  in  length,  N. 
and  S..  and  where  widest  about  as  many  miles  across, 
intersected  by  a voat  number  of  arm*  of  the  river,  that 
frcijucntly  Interlace  each  other.  Of  its  numerous 
mouth*,  the  Uangnoo  and  Ua^sein  rivers,  forming  re* 
apoctively  the  K.  and  W.  boundaries  uf  tlie  delta,  are  the 
priiicijial.  Most  of  its  mouths  are  navigable  fur  large 
craft ; and  those  uf  Hassein  and  U.aagiM)n  fur  vessels 
drawing  five  fathoms’ water.  Tlie  harlxmr  of  SVgrais, 
formed  liy  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  *;kiiu'  name,  is  s.ihl 
to  bi>.  without  exception,  tlie  roost  secure  In  tlie  Bay  of 
lleiig.il.  The  Bavsein  briunh,  which  m.iy  be  cuiuliicred 
tile  pr<>i>er  conltmiation  of  the  iiuin  stream  of  the  Irra* 
wa«U,  is  abmit  70(*  yards  in  width  at  the  point  where  the 
Baiigiton  river  te|Ur.des  from  it.  From  the  a{K>x  of  the 
de'ij  to  Vedau  alxive  Ava.  the  breadth  of  the  Irrawa^ii  is 
sr-hl.uii  less  than  1 m.,  .ttid  oUeii  4 m.  It  may  Iw  ascended 
ns  far  as  Ava,  at  all  se.uons,  by  vs>ss«U  of  'idu  tons ; and 
in  the  rains  they  m.iy  priKU'cd  tu  the  Moguung  river,  a 
Balling  distance  of  aixtut  aOO  m.  from  the  sea.  Above  | 
VeUan,  the  river  smWenlv  contracts  to  IW  or  200  yard* 
in  breadth.  It  Is  navigable  fur  canoe*  up  to  Bhamo  ; but 
in  the  dry  season  it  Is  in  many  |>arts  dangerous,  from  its 
pvsdng  uver  rocky  leslges  and  tlirough  precipitous  de- 
tiles. About  Wm.  from  its  stiurce.  it  ha*  been  observed 
uitli  a width  of  ao  yards,  during  t)v«  dry  season. 

*l‘hv  current  is  not,  in  general,  remarkably  rapid  ; even 
above  the  Mugoung,  the  Irrawaiii,  in  the  dry  season, 
flows  only  at  the  rate  of  about  ‘Jni.  an  horn. , Matcvlm, 
i.  171.)  But  in  the  inundations,  from  June  to  ^'4'pt.,  it 
(lows  so  rapidly  that.  In  the  della,  its  current  would  be 
too  |»o«erful  for  boats  to  stem  were  It  i>ot  for  the  assist* 
once  of  tlie  S.W.  monsoon,  which  sets  In  the  opnodte 
directiot).  During  Its  inundation,  it  has  a breadth  of 
alKiiit  1 m.  above  Bhamo,  and  in  some  places  Ix'low  Ava 
of  from  4 to  f}  m.  At  the  fortnor  place  its  rise  it  a*  inucli 
at  fin  ft.,  at  .Ava  bIkhh  33  ft.,  at  I'romc  about  30  ft.,  aiwl  in 
its  delta  lUft,  I'he  latter  region  becomes  at  that  t-criud 
^diost  an  uninterrupted  expanse  uf  water,  it  being  at 
ordinary  times  little  aliovc  the  level  uf  high  tides,  i'he 
quantity  uf  water  disciiargvd  the  Irtawadi.  at  compaml 
with  (hat  discharged  bv  the  (tacgei.  Is  rouglily  vsllmuU*d 
by  ('apt.  ilannay.  in  tiic  Atiut.  Journ.  of  Bengal  as  I to 
I -’'3.  In  the  plain  of  Pegu,  and  in  the  undulating  country 
tiiruiigh  which  (iio  Irniwadi  flows  in  the  middle  port  of 
its  Course,  It  incloses  a great  number  uf  islands  and  sand* 
batiks  ; thmigb  these,  in  various  parts,  w ould  seem,  from 
a conifiarlsou  of  tlie  statemeuts  of  hynics  with  those  of 
Crawfurd  to  be  less  numerous  than  formerly.  In  the 
U|q>er  i>art  of  Its  course,  on  its  left  or  K.  bank,  the 
Irravaiil  receives  some  large  aflueuts,  a*  the  Shooiuae 
Kha,  Fin-lang  or  Bhamo  river,  l.ung-tciiuen.  Arc.  Its 
chief  atUuents  on  tlw  op|H)slte  side  are  the  Moguung  and 
Niog'thec,  which  ioin  it  alsuut  the  middle  uf  its  course. 
The  last,  as  already  stated.  Is  its  principal  tributary  ; mud 
after  its  junctiun,  the  IrrawoUl  rcceivn  no  stream  of  any 
iniportaiire-  Sakalng,  the  present  metrupoHs,  and  Ava 
ami  Amarapura.  foniicr  capitals  of  the  Birman  empire. 
Bhanm.  the  great  mart  fur  the  Chinese  tradu  with  Bir* 
mah,  V.mdaixi,  Pugan,  and  Prunio,  arc  situated  u(x)n 
the  main  stream,  and  Rangoon  and  Bassdii  upon  the 
brancht>s  bearing  their  names.  Besides  these  cities, 
Dumt-ruiis  towns  and  Urge  villages  are  built  on  or  near 
the  banks  uf  the  river,  the  great  mass  of  the  Birniese 
pup.  U'liig  .'u'cuRiulatcd  on  the  Irrawadi,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  r<nmtry.  in  great  part,  an  ualDhabitt<d  ilescrt. 

The  Irrawadi  is  to  the  Birman  empire  what  the  Nile 
is  to  Fgypt.  the  source  of  life  and  abundance,  and  the 
nia>n  aiu-ry  and  great  commercial  highway  of  the 
country.  *'  The  number  of  trading  boats  on  the  river  Is 
astoauiiuig.  W'c  pass  scores  every  day,  and  lotnetlioes  i 
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hundred*  ; the  largest  of  them  carry  U),M)f)ur  12.000 bush, 
of  uncItNUKii  rice,  the  smolliT  300  ur  400.  l ludr  chief 
lading  si'cmcvl  tf)  be  rice,  salt,  and  gtm-fti'r.  In  ascend* 
ing  they  arc  for  the  mu«(  )iarl  drawn  by  the  crew  w ith  a 
rope  uiKJti  the  bank,  or  nru)>elled  by  scttlng.i>o)es  t s;dl« 
ing  only  wlirn  the  wind  is  fair,  and  neither  tim  strong 
nor  t04i  w«  ak.  They  arc  generally  from  threv^  to  four 
months  in  aiO'cndlng  from  the  ildta  to  .\va. 

**  'I'he  boats  on  this  river,  though  of  all  sixes  up  to  200 
tons,  ure  of  but  two  general  descriptions.  All  retain  the 
canoe  shape,  sharp  at  eich  end.  Iwirge  boats  liavc  one 
mast  and.-v  )ard  of  long  slender  bamboo,  to  whic  h is  sus* 
pended  a squ.nrc  sail.  Tlie  sail  is  made  in  stHtkms,  thu 
centre  ones  only  being  u«<d  in  strong  winds,  and  (he 
others  auded  at  the  sides  when  necessary.  Sometimes  a 
small  Mil  is  tcmimraiily  fasU'tied  above  (he  yards  tu  tho 
rot>es.  by  which  U Is  sustoJiu-d.  I'lic  deck  (Xtetids  from 
5 to  10  fl.  iKU’ond  tho  sides  with  Large  bamboos  rastmed 
beneath,  making  at  once  a platform  for  the  men.  when 
using  their  setling*polc«.  &c.  and  an  outrigger  to  pre- 
vent their  upK'tting.  The  vessel  itself  is  wholly  covered 
with  a regular  Birtnan  house,  well  tliatduHl.  which 
cart  ICS  part  of  the  cargo,  and  AiinUhcs  cabins  to  the 
family  amt  biMtmeD.  Oier  the  roof  is  a platform,  on 
which  the  men  stand  to  work  the  sail.  They  are  manned 
hv  from  1&  to  25  or  30  men.  r.ii.l  sometime*  4H  or  more." 
The  smaiier-vlscd  vessel*  are  of  an  clongaleii  sitape.  like 
the  foregoing,  and  do  not  merit  a particular  deseription. 

" No  one  ran  ascend  tho  river  without  being  impressed 
with  the  hardihood,  skill,  energy,  and  good-humour  of 
the  Birman  boatmen,  and  the  happv  ailaptatlon  of  their 
boats  to  the  navig.ulon.  In  ascending,  much  of  the  w.iy 
must  be  arcompluhcd  bv  setting*po!cs.  Fur  these  (hey 
use  straight  bambocis,  ol  a species  which  is  almost  solid 
and  Very  strong.  Tho  end  Is  applied  nut  tu  the  front  of 
the  shoulder,  ns  with  us,  but  alvove  the  collar -hone,  or 
on  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Bending  forward  till  their 
h.inds  touch  the  deck,  they  bring  tho  resistance  pcr{K-n- 
dicular  to  (hr  spine,  and  thus  lu'vscss  far  greater  pKmer 
than  is  poBsilile  by  our  mode-  vVhen  but  slight  rxer(i>m 
ii  required,  the  pole  is  applied  as  with  us." 

Trav.  IM  S.I-:.  Ana.  i.  IW.  Ul-  96,  97.) 

Near  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  prov.  isamwadi,  .are  ccle* 
hraicd  teak  forests,  covering  the  hiil*r.ang«s  boundirtg 
the  vallc}*.  Teirif.ictlons  of  wood,  bones,  Ac  are  com- 
mon along  this  river ; am!  Mr.  C'r.vwfurd  collected  on  Its 
L«uksa  great  number  of  fossil  remains.including  tiioieuf 
two  species  uf  mastodun.  tlie  rhlnm  eros,  hlppoiMdaimi*, 
Upir,  hog.  ux,  deer,  antelope,  gavial,  alligator,  emys. 
and  trlonlx.  (Sec  Trout,  ttf  tke  Crolog.  .Vec..  and  .//>* 
ofTuii'r  to  CrnuJureTr  Emhotty.  .^r.)  Ci'.d  (nnthrarlto) 
tiat  liccn  discoTtred  along  Us  (uurse.  and  about  hi  m.  3. 
I'ugon  arc  some  rich  petroleum  wcllc  cu  the  R.  bank, 
resiM?cting  which  tre  Biruah,  1.  377.  {frwlHrton.  lirjK 
on  /Ac  K.  h'rontifr  ; Cruu/urA.  C'T,  i ter,  ^c.  in  .(/od. 
Trav.  xi. ; Makoltn't  Trac.  in  S.  K.  Ana  ,•  AsuU.  Joum, 
uf  fifMf.ftl.  ^c.  pavsira.) 

1H\  INF.,  a royal  and  pari.  lovr..  'ca.pnrt.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  a risitig  ground  un  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  tlic  .i*iu  .ry  uf  which 
forms  its  harbour.  23m.  S.W.  (ila/ROW,  n:»i  I2in.  N'.  by 
W,  .Ayr.  Fop.  of  the  town  and  (ur..  fi.'.rs).  A suburb 
ha*  arisen  to  the  S.  of  (he  river,  which  is  conm  rted  w ith 
tiie  town  by  a bridm*.  the  widrrt  and  handsouast  iu  the 
CO.  There  arc  otlier  suburin,  not  in  the  rovalty,  but 
I coroprisL'd,  since  |k33,  within  the  pari.  l*or.  The  parish 
’ church,  situateil  on  a ilsiug  groun.l  lictwren  the  town 
I and  the  river,  w ith  a handsutm*  spire,  is  the  most  striking 
' building  in  the  b<-r.  There  is  a chapel  of  case,  a>  also 
chaiK-ls  belonging  rcspcctiveiy  to  tlii‘ Assockited  Synod 
and  Relief.  Un  the  N.  of  uie  town  an  academy  was 
erected  In  1>*14,  at  an  cx(kuuc  of  2.2.*>«/.,  of  which  tho 
burgh  contributed  i,/33/.  4*.  Od. ; lha  rcmaind>'r  bring 
ral*«l  by  public  subscription.  This  K-mliury,  which 
embraces  all  tlie  branches  of  a IcarntHl  and  coinmircial 
education,  has  fully  realisitl  the  object  of  its  fountiers. 
There  wo  various  other  school* : also  several  libra- 
ries, and  a news-room.  Kgliulon  ('ai<tle.  famous  in  (lie 
«{>urtiiig  world  for  the  *■  touruament " held  there  In 
1X19,  Is  in  the  immediate  vUiuliy  of  the  bor.  There 
U a regular  custom-house  establishnicnt  in  Irvine; 
cuaU  arc  its  chief  article  of  cx{>ort,  of  which  from 
40,<4KI  to  GO.OOn  tons  a year  arc  ship;>r<l,  chiefly  to  Ireland. 
Then*  are  about  l-’O  weavers,  working  In  cunncctinn 
with  the  Glasgow  RiMnurai’tureri,  or  for  locoi  consump- 
tion. There  are  three  branch  banks  in  the  t<»wn.  Irvine 
vras  cri-aled  a ruyal  txir.  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  1308.  *I‘ho 
Camu'Ules,  ur  while  fruirs,  iuul  a monastery  here, 
founded  ill  Hi'i,  by  Uaukeii  of  Fullarton.  'I'he  bor. 
unites  with  Ayr.  CaniplieUon,  Uban,  and  Iiiverary.  in  re* 
tiiruiug  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Kcgiitercd  voters  la 
IKJ9.40,  224.  David  Dlcksoa,  author  of  TAcrapew* 
tica  Sacra,  and  various  <4her  thco]o^c.il  works,  and 
subsequently  professor  of  divinity  in  tne  Vntversity  of 
Fdmburah.  was  long  minister  oC  Irvine.  John  Galt, 
author  of  Anttalt  of  the  /’<m'sA,  and  other  works,  was  a 
native  of  this  place;  and  Burns  was  for  a short  timo 
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rnica^rtHl  Id  buslneti  liorc  as  a flax-^lr^'jsor.  ( H ‘itnd^r^ 
firpttrt*  { Pitflu'm'i  HittotT/  of  tht  h'amUp  <tf  kcutuilt/, 
p.  jHft — 1*4.;  Kvith't  ScolU$h  Piihirp$,\>.AlA.) 

ISCHIA  (an.  .Unaria,  InArime,  and  PilKrnua>.  an 
111.  of  th«»  MmlUcrranran,  b^lnn^rlna  to  the  k.  of  Na|d«, 

m.  .S.  VV.  from  the  promontory  of  Mlwnum.  and  Ih  m. 
AN  .S.W.  Naples.  ]t  is  a)>oill  7 m.  In  length,  and  20  in 
rirc-.  having  an  area  of  21  sq.  m..  and  a pop.  of  about 
2l.<N>n.  Nearlr  fn  its  centre  Is  M.  San  Nicolo  or 
K(M»meo  (an.  A'popfnj).  This,  Ihough  now  an  extinct, 
was  formerly  an  active  volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which 
are  noticed  hy  .Strabo  (iib.T.)  and  Fllny  (lib.  ii.  ^ SK.); 
and  which  burst  forth  with  great  fury  in  1901.  since 
which  it  has  been  quiescent.  It  is  3,513  ft.  above  the 
h*vel  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  tsl.  falls  in  a gentle  slo|)c 
from  it  to  the  sea,  eaemd  on  the  N..  where  its  tides  are 
more  abrupt.  Ischia  uDviously.  indeed,  owes  its  origin 
to  volcanic  agency,  and  consists  wholly  of  volcanic 
matter*.  Its  bold  and  rocky  shore*  present  an  imposing 
aptM-arance  from  the  sea  ; and  the  favourable  Impretalon 
It  m.ikes  at  3 distance  is  not  dispelled  on  landing,  it  being 
re.narkable  Udh  for  fertility  of  soil,  anti  lieauty  of  situa- 
tion. Betides  a great  quantity  of  wine,  it  protiiices 
olives  and  a variety  of  fruits,  with  wlieat,  malie, 
pulte,  and  excelknit  herbage.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
game,  especially  partridges.  Sulphur  and  other  useful 
mineral  products  arc  abund  int,  and  there  an*  numerous 
hot  springs  and  niditral  vapour  baths,  es|HK'iaIly  at  its 
N.W.  extremity.  The  Inhab.  are  ivartly  liustMndmm, 
amt  partly  sailors  and  hshennen.  Tite  maimfartura  of 
straw  h.its.  b.ukets,  and  carUtenware,  arc  (.arnvd  on  to 
some  extent. 

Ischia  is  dividetl  into  two  cantons:  chief  towns.  Ischia 
ami  Foria  ; Ih"  former  tm  the  R.  and  the  latter  on  the 
NV.  coast.  Urhin.  the  rap.  with  3.UO0  inhab  . it  “ a pretty 
town  of  white  buildings,  an«l  the  rethirnce  of  a hiitiop. 
\ round  rcH'V.  as  black  as  if  just  l,-uinchi*d  otit  of  the 
bowels  of  a volcano,  forms  a kind  of  h.avcn  by  means  of  | 
a causeway  oimmunicAting  with  the  town;  its  summit 
and  sides  are  otverc'l  with  houses,  oid  turr<*ts,  and  I 
ruinous  fortiflrations,  huddled  together,  ami  as'crs<«iblc  I 
only  on  one  sitU*  by  a steep  winding  roaii.”  (.V»e»nA«rrie,  | 
ii.  13.)  On  this  riM'k  stands  on  oM  fortress,  in  which  | 
the  but  princes  of  the  house  of  Ar.sgun  ttKik  refuse,  j 
wl»ei>  Naples  was  ronquereil  by  the  French.  'J  his  ! 
building  Is  now  ii«cd  as  a statu  prisou.  Foria  U lU  built,  ! 
and  without  a harbour.  ' 

The  poets  account  for  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
Ischia  A*  for  tli'<«e  of  Vesuvius  and  Ktna,  by  .n»<'iibiiig 
them  to  the  violent  efToit*  of 'J)]tiia*ut  and  the  other 
giants  burled  below  them  to  esca}>e  from  their  prison : 

Appsrrt  pronil  tnarimv,  'lU*  tarMor  ntgm 

PumsiUrin  (irvmit  lS|>ctuai,  llsmiiiioriur  rrliHII 

Ore  vjecuntem.  hthmt  Itiliau,  xiL  Ita.  U7. 

See  also  .Knrttl.  lx.  Un.  714. 

Isf'liia  w.!*.  at  a remote  period,  colonised  by  the 
l''retri.ans  aud  Chaieidtans,  and  sfterwanli  by  Syracusans 
sent  thither  by  Hirro,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  Isl. 
ill  consesturnre,  It  is  said,  of  a violent  eruptiuii  of  Mount 
Kprtpi'U*,  B.  r.  470. 

( lb‘sides  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  see  Crnwier’* 
/Incirni  halj/,  11.  1N3.;  /fo/«puWi,  Corogrufia  i Diet. 
(iVo^..  ,Ve.) 

ISF'ftK.  a frontier  drp.  of  Fr.*mce,  In  the  R.  part  of 
the  kingd.,  fonnerly  Inrluded  in  the  prov.  of  Dnuphiny  ; 
IwHween  lat  44-»  44'  30"  and  4,V^  W*  N.,  and  Umg.  4'-'  *& 
and  (P  23'  K.,  having  K.  Saviijr,  N.  the  dcp.  Ain,  and 
\V.  Rhone.  I.«ire.  and  Ard^che.  from  all  which  it  is 
si^ratisi  by  the  Rhone,  S.W.  Drome,  and  S.K.  Hautes 
Aitic's.  Ix*ngtl),  N.W.  to  S P...  alKiut  b5  m.;  average 
breadth  alxtut  40  m.  Awe-n,  H31M01  hectare*.  Pop.  ( 
573,04.5.  This  dcp.  is  very  mount  ainotis,  especially  its  S.R. 
I»arl,  and  its  scenery  is  fn  general  highly  pictuit'Sque.  The 
.Alpine  chains  that  traverst:  It  rise  In  itic  Cot  tU  Sayste  to 
an  eievatlua  of  1 1.U17  il.  (9,.Vta  m^tn‘t),  and  in  the  Piede 
PrUadoHf  to  111,303  ft.  (3.I4U  met.)  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  iparloui.  and  many 
very  fcrtnc;  that  of  firaislvaudan,  through  which  the 
IsiTc  dows,  is  one  of  the  richest  ill  France.  There  arc 
a few  plains  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  numerous  lakes 
ami  marsiu**,  Lnit  none  of  the  latter  is  of  any  considerable 
slie.  Next  to  tiie  Rhone,  the  chief  river  Is  the  ls<^Te, 
whldi  gives  Its  name  to  the  dep.  It  rise*  In  the  K.  part 
of  Savoy,  run*  with  a lorluoiu  course,  generally  S.W.. 
and  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  5 m.  N.N.K.  Valcnm, 
after  a course  of  |xd  m.,  )0i  of  which  are  navigable. 
It*  chief  aflliients  arc  the  Itomanche  and  Drae  ; f»renoble 
stands  on  its  banks.  W.  winds  pred  tininate  in  this  dop., 
and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  eitirr.ated  at  nearly  3.A 
InclU'S.  Ill  lH.15.  iiic  arable  lauds  were  estim.n  d at 
3l»‘i,:W7  hi'i  lares,  meadows  W5.71**.  vhu'yardi  ’.jT-'-ltH, 
forests  liiH.4'^1,  and  heaths,  w.vle*,  A-c.  171,200  «lu. 
AgrlcuUuru  U liockward,  hut  luiproslng.  In 
3.7a‘>,130  hertubtrrs  «*f  <*orn,  chiefly  wheat  .mil  rye,  were 
said  to  have  been  barsesliM,  being  n larger  tui>ply  than 
was  produccil  in  any  of  the  surtuumUiig  dcp‘.,  U'ciJes 
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' 10.771,200  hectolitre#  of  potatoes,  or  more  than  douldc 
the  quantity  grown  In  any  other  <h  p.  of  P’ranec.  Hot 
I it  should  b('  borne  in  mind  that  tlh*sc  returns,  though 
given  in  the  oltlrial  tables,  are  but  little  to  be  dvpemled 
' on  ; and  art*,  In  fact,  nothing  Init  rou^  approximation*. 
The  vine  is  pretty  generally  cultivatetf,  ana  the  produce  of 
wine  aimmnu  to  alxmt  4>X>,(X)(t  hectcils.  a year.  C'hesnuts, 
almonds,  and  other  fruit*  abound,  and  lar^  quantilie* 
of  ratafia,  and  other  liqueurs,  are  mode.  The  numbi*r 
of  mulberry  trees  had  incr(*ased  nearly  a third  between 
1820  and  IH^  : In  iKtN.  49<i,3,5C  kilog-  cucvnoi  were  cuU 
lected.  (Hxm)  cavalry  horses  and  mutes  are  bred.  In 
IKVJ.  the  stock  of  black  cattle  amounted  to  about  I37.000 
head ; the  breed  is  gem-ralty  smalt,  but  the  cows  are 
good  milkers,  and  some  superior  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  yield  excellent  wool,  and  many  flocks  from  the 
surrounding  deps.  are  sent  to  )>ailure  in  summer  In  the 
mountains.  Poultry  are  reannl  in  great  numliers.  la 
In3.\  of  lb.V4.A0  properties  subject  to  the  anUritmiiom 
foHcitrf,  8b.6.*i0  were  asso*se«l  at  less  than  6 fr.,  and 
SI,4'»H  at  from  ft  to  10  fr. ; the  iiumtwr  of  large  pro- 
perties is  a good  deal  below  the  averagu  of  the  deps. 

Isdre  Is  one  of  the  richest  deps.  of  Fraucu  In  respect 
of  minerals,  and  mining  is  one  of  the  chief  uccu|iatinn9 
of  its  iuhabs.  Gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrought 
till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  At  pre. 
sent,  Iran,  copper,  tine,  and  load  are  the  chief  metallic 
products;  but  mercury,  bismuth,  antimouy.  and  cohalC 
are  likew  ise  obuiiied;  as  arc  also  ('•ul.  sulphur,  alum, 
marble,  granite,  gypsum,  Jkr.  There  are  10  large 
smelting  funures,  and  numerous  forges  and  su-el  fao 
turies.  Paper,  silk  stiiflV  and  yarn,  coarse  woollens, 
table  linen,  soli  and  p«'king  cloth,  glaives,  especially  at 
Grenoble,  cotton  and  woollen  ram,  cr:^.  straw  hats, 
mineral  acids.  Ac.  are  the  »«fier  chief  manuCacturr*. 
I.rtms  is  the  great  ♦ntrepfit  for  the  produce  of  Isi^re. 
'rtie  do(».  is  divided  Into  four  arronds.,  thcchkf  towns  of 
which  are,  (Jrenoble,  the  cap.,  .St.  Marceliln,  La  Tour 
du  Pin,  and  Vienne.  It  sends  7 mems.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Numlwr  of  electors  (183S-y).  1,731.  Total 
puldic  revenue  (lh3l).  I23.M.>'73  fr.  This  dep.  aboumis 
with  remarkalile  natural  rurUpsities.  atttl  Homan  and 
other  antiquities.  Dne  of  its  most  remarkable  establish- 
ments is  the  GaANitB  f'MSRTUKrtx.  which  see.  {/Ittfio, 
art.  Isiref  FreufA  H^ioi  TabUi  f Guidt  du  Poyageur^ 
tie.) 

ISIS.  .^ecTMsMr*. 

|SK  AKDO,  a commercta]  town  of  Little  Thibet,  on 
the  I’ppiT  Indus,  about  13<tm.  N.W,  Leh,  but  at  present 
little  known.  It  is  reported  to  be  a iarn  fortress  of 
irregular  construction,  »id  the  cap.  of  a dlstr.  of  same 
natnr*.  illurnf't  Triif.) 

ISl.AM.AUAD,  a town  of  India  bea*onil-the-Brah- 
niaputta,  bs'longing  to  the  prov.  Bengal,  district  Chit- 
tagong. of  which  It  I*  the  rap.,  on  the  river  Chittagong* 
K in.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an>i  134  m.  S.K.  Dacca. 
Pop.  I3,fs)0  {-\tntcoim),  ab*»ut  *i,(Ki0  of  whom  are  of  Por- 
tuguese descent  *•  lliC  strei‘ts  are  in  good  order,  ami 
the  basaar  afouidantly  supplied  with  every  sort  of  do. 
mrxtic  and  foreign  prf>ducc.  The  mode  of  buthllng, 
and  the  geiwral  asjwct  of  every  thing.  Is  decidedly  Ben- 
galee. About  300  vessels,  rhjefly  brigs  of  from  40  to 
too  tuns,  are  owned  in  the  place,  and  many  vesvel* 
from  other  places  resort  thither.  The  chief  exports 
are  rice  and  salt.  Large  Mnldive  boats  come  an- 
nually, during  the  fine  seos<'m,  with  cowries,  Uutolse. 
shell,  cumda,  cucua-nuta,  aiwi  coir  for  rope ; and  carry 
away  rice  and  small  m.-uiufartures.”  {Maicnim,  I.  134.) 
This  town  is  the  cnifMiriuni  of  a gr«*at  extant  of  coun- 
try,  and  the  resort  of  numerous  merchants.  A kind 
of  cotton  canvass  is  made  in  its  ncighlKiurhood.  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built.  Islamabad 
has  two  Portuguese  rhtirrhes.  and  a large  Kuglisti 
school  established  in  ISIS.  {Matcotm's  TVarc/s  in  d’./s. 
Asm.) 

ISLAY.  See  Hancincs. 

ISLE  OF  NNHITUOKN.  See  WuiTHoan. 

ISMAIL,  a strongW  forlided  town  and  harbour  of 
Russia  in  Kurora*.  In  Itessarabin,  rni  the  N.  side  of  the 
Killan  arm  of  tnc  Danube,  alxiut  43  m.  from  the  Black 
Sea,  lit.  4.V>  31' N .,  long.  .VK  l.V'  E.  Pop.  13.0UO. 
Ismail  was  stormed  by  the  Russians,  under  .Suwarrowr, 
in  1790,  by  whom  U was  ^ven  up  to  an  indistrriminating 

f pillage  and  massacre.  Rut  latterly  it  has  rtpcovercsl.  at 
east  in  part,  from  this  liarbarnus  der.a*tatiun.  It  bos  a 
considerable  trade,  exporting  corn,  hides,  tallow, 

The  custom-house  uiia  quarantine  arc  of  the  first  clasa. 
Owing  to  the  shaiiowncss  of  the  water  over  the  bar  of 
the  KUiau  mouth,  vessels  liound  fur  Ismail  generally 
enter  the  DanulH*  by  the  Soulineh  or  middle  mouth. 
{See  Dani'rk,  in  Uiis  Dictiimary ; and  Hagnm^tlfr  on 
tJii-  tUack  .S«<i,  p.  yi.  Kiig.  trani.) 

ISPAII.AN  (Atp*uUtna),  a celebrated  city,  for- 
merly the  cap.  ul  Pt'rsla,  :uid  oiue  so  extensive  and 
ipoptilous  tliat  tin*  PersLuts  said  of  it.  In  tlirir  inflated 
lihraseology,  " StJ'ann  nispc  giAoM"— “ I«paiian  is  half 
the  world.*’  (i'Aurdia,  nl,  3.)  It  is  situated  Ut  lh« 
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trilk  Atij'tni,  of  wbkdi  it  is  the  OAp.,  tu  writ 
A»  of  n beKlrr.lH*t(lik.  of  tliu  hame  iiotiic,  91  i tn.  S. 
’I'eliermi.  «ml  •J'iS  m.  S.S.W,  Itu^hirc.  Lnt.  3/'  'iV  N.. 
lonft,  M'^.vy  K.  Pop.  rarlotitly  othimteU  at  from  'JAO,OtX) 
to  .SO.UIIO,  the  lute«t  e»tiiiuite  <*r  Morier  tl&iitK  it  mt 
r>0.<)ii0.  This,  however,  is  uiK{ucstioiuil)ly  too  low  ; aod 
the  pri>b«iMr.  exceeds  IOO,<K)0.  (/iiV/.t, 

tx.  4N.)  This  city,  which  was  at  the  bci^tlit  of  its 
Klory  during  the  reign  of  Miah  Abbus,  in  the  17th  ceoturj, 
now  nresents  to  the  traveller,  in  Us  buildings  at  least, 
tittieWvund  the  ma^tnlficent  niins  of  Us  former  great* 
m*«s.  It  stands  in  tho  midst  of  an  extensive  plain. 
ainuHiantly  watered  by  the  Zetiderood,  a river  about 
G>M)  ft.  tpoad;  and  is  surrounded  bv  groves,  avenues, 
.and  snrraiiing  orchards.  **  Among  Ine  first  ol^ecti  that 
•truck  our  eyes,”  savs  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  “ were  the 
nuiucrnits  noble  brluget,  each  carrying  Its  long  level 
line  of  thickly  rangeo  arches  to  (Hirch-llko  structures, 
some  fnllen  Into  stateiv  ruin,  others  nearly  entire,  but 
all  exhibiting  splemlld  memorials  of  the  Sefl  race. 
Tito  S.  avenue,  through  which  we  entered  the  town. 
termin.xted  at  the  great  bataar  of  Shah  Abl»as.  the  whole 
of  which  onormoui  pile  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude 
heat,  yet  ailroit  air  and  light.  Hundreds  of  shops, 
without  inhabitants,  tilled  the  sides  of  this  once  great 
emiHirium,  the  labyrinths  of  which  we  traversed  for  an 
oKtent  of  nearly  9 m.,  till  we  entered  the  Matdan  SAaM, 
another  spacious  theatre  of  departed  grandeur.”  (Tr/i- 
Pi/r.  li.  37.)  This  vast  oblong,  formerly  enriched 
with  shops,  in  which  every  coinin«Kllty  of  luxury  and 
sidendKl  manufacture  was  exposcxl,  is  of  very  large 
ditnensioris,  being  (according  to  Porter)  feet 

long,  and  70U  feet  bnvad,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
4if  its  sides  stands  wnne  edifice  remarkable  for  gran- 
deur or  character,  while  the  remaining  |urts  com- 
ixtsing  the  S4|uare  are  occupU^l  by  unifurni  ranges  of 
lailldmg,  once  used  as  ap.xrtments  for  tho  nobility 
and  otHccri  ivf  the  Persian  court,  the  lower  part  b*.*ing 
Often,  and  forming  a nohle  archt^d  walk.  Uu  the  N.\V! 
sid«'  Is  the  great  painted  gate  of  ilie  Ifazaar.  on  which,  in 
former  times,  stood  tho  crlebratcHl  rhtck  of  Uicilian, 
and  <m  the  opiioklte  side  is  the  .Mcsheii-Sliali,  a tu|>cib 
mosque  built  ur  Shah..Ablio.s,  and  dedicated  to  Mclu-.ti, 
one  of  the  twelve  IniAms.  The  centre  of  the  N.K. 
side  ii  orcupied  by  another  mosque,  called  I.ix^ft  I'llah, 
which  faces  the  AlbKapi,  a Duble  gate,  surmousuetl 
by  a dome,  the  mnrlde  firnamrnts  of  which  still  re- 
nnin.  .\bove  the  gate  is  a (arilion,  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  Shah-Ahl»as  was  wont  to  sit  ajid  witness 
the  g.'um*s  and  exercises  of  hit  tronpi  in  the  Maidan  ; 
I'Ut  only  a few  wuo>i<n  columns,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
decayeil  naintliigs  remain  to  attest  Its  former  beauty, 
;u  descrlbnl  by  Chardin.  Tho  summit  of  the  tower 
('oinmamls  a view  of  the  cUy  in  its  whole  exttsjl,  pro* 
•enting  a succession  of  narrow  uupaved  streets,  min- 
oils  houses,  nKitques.  and  shapeless  structures,  broken 
bv  grmi(»  of  various  tall  trees,  winch  uoce  m.aiie  )tart  of 
the  garditis  attachcil  to  the  houses  now  (alien  to  decay. 
1(1  the  S,  |Mri  of  the  city  is  a large  trait  of  ple.uure. 
ground,  called  the  ('AifAar~liUf.'A,  which  consists  of  a 
M-riei  of  eight  gardens,  or  /utrodiscs,  watered  by  caruds, 
basin*,  and  fountains,  nilonied  wiili  numerous  ]»laces 
nr  p.iviliont.  and  enclosed  within  four  majestic  wails. 
In  the  centre  of  the  eiK-l»sure  is  the  palat*e  of  the  Ckthai 
Sit  i-n.  or  forty  pllhirs.  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  Sefl  dyrtasty.  Its  front,  which  is 
entirely  ofw>n  to  the  garden,  is  tustaimxl  by  a double 
range  of  tvilumos.  eaih  shootlffg  up  from  the  uniteii 
i>.i<  kf  of  four  lions  of  white  m.arble  ; and  within  are 
s«-«eral  large . apartments,  on  whicli  nti  the  caprice  .inii 
cost  of  eastern  magniflivnre  hare  beiui  lavisheil.  'T(ie 
woilf  of  the  saloon,  in  |Mrticu1ar.  are  embellished  with 
large  (laintings,  which,  without  exhibiting  mm-h  taste 
or  correctness  of  design,  are  still  useful  as  llhistratluns 
of  the  nmniters  and  habits  of  the  Persians.  The  suburt) 
of  Julfa,  which  is  sibuied  .S.  of  the  Zeiiderood,  and  cun- 
nectiwl  with  the  Chahar-Ragh  by  a bridge  I^JOo  A.  long, 
haring  .">4  arches,  was  originally  founded  for  a biidy  i>f 
Armenian*,  whom  Shah-Abbas  transplaiiteil  from  their 
own  I'ountrr  ( Jtiifa  on  the  .Araxes).  and  st.iliunc4|  here, 
w ith  full  inferatlon  of  their  religion,  and  many  vaiiubb* 
mercantile  prlvUegei.  They  were  known  all  over  the  R 
for  their  manufa<'turing  industry;  and  ttuir  quarter, 
widch  w.i*  inhahlled  exclusively  by  Chiistian*.  fonnerly 
comprised  13  churrhei,  ami  some  of  the  handsomest 
priv.*te  ri>tidenves  and  g.irdens  In  the  city,  tlie  pop.  of 
this  industrious  quarter  alone  haring  exca-eibd  3",0uu 
at  the  close  of  Hie  17th  ceniarf.  \t  pri*»cnl.  however, 
it  is  little  more  than  a mau  of  ruins,  the  few  remain- 
ing hous**»  b«-ing  tenanted  by  a tiupulallon,  whose 
ni«»ral  condition,  according  to  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  has 
»utrero\l  a deterioration  corresigioding  to  the  d.  cline  of 
their  ^■^tu^ef.  The  suburb  of  ANuxs-abad,  which  lay 
W of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  (>uel>crs,  or  Gre-wor- 
*1iipl»er*,  on  the  S.  side,  near  JuICa,  are  entirely  de- 
stroy eil. 

I p.iii.u)  li3S,  wiUlin  the  list  30  years,  begun  to  revive 
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n*om  its  detolHiloQ  ; and  the  spoTitarvcous  ctTorts  of  the 
Inbabs.,  in  trying  to  better  their  condition,  were  ably 
seconded  by  the  exertions  of  lladjl  Mahutumed  Huiscin 
Kbau,  the  Amfen-a^iooiaM,  or  second  minister  of  the 
shah,  who  employed  hU  tmmcn»o  wealth  and  Influence 
in  the  improvement  of  his  native  city.  A new  palace, 
□car  the  Sfiru-I  Siioon.  has  been  completed,  and  exten- 
sive re{>airs  have  been  made  In  the  buaiirs.  streets,  and 
fountains ; beside*  which,  a large  track  of  land,  close  to 
the  river,  has  been  enclo^  tu  lortn  rice  plantations,  the 
produce  of  which  now  forms  an  Imporunt  article  of 
commerce.  Tho  manufacture  of  all  kimU  of  woven 
fabrics,  from  the  most  costly  gold  brocade  or  figured 
velvet  to  the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse  cotton,  Is 
pursued  on  an  extended  scale ; partly  on  raw  materials 
ralseil  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  partly  also  on 
silk  and  cotton  wool  introduced  from  Ghilan  and  other 

firoviuces  of  Pornia : many  Isands  aru  also  employed 
Q making  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  paper  and  |taper  boxes, 
peucases.ornameiited  book  covers,  firearms,  iword-blaJcs 
(of  steel,  from  India),  glass,  and  earthenware.  'J'hese 
goods  arc  sent  to  all  uirts  of  tiie  E..  Ispahan  being  tl>e 
chief  emporium  in  rervta.  and  on  the  great  line  of  c«)m- 
municMiion  between  India,  C'auliul,  and  China,  on  the  R., 
and  Turkey.  Egypt,  and  the  MiHlitirranear.,  on  the  W. 
Its  trading  prosi>erity,  however,  like  that  o(  Bushlre,  is 
much  ohstructeii  liy  ilie  monoiiolies  and  injudicious  t.ixes 
of  tho  government.  The  inliabs.  of  Ispahan  are  con- 
sidered the  best  manufacturers  in  Persia,  and  rdui-.-itlon 
seems  to  be  very  general.  Every  one  above  the  lowest 
order  oui  read  and  write  ; anil  artisans  and  shopki-ej  its 
are  familiar  with  the  w«trks  of  their  favourite  poets,  f he 
merchanU  form  a distinct  class;  frugal,  and  even  ix'im- 
rious  in  their  habits,  they  seldom  make  any  display  ol 
wiu-ilth.  and  are  extremely  wary  and  circums}>cct  in 
thdr  commercial  st^iilations,  owing,  no  doubt,  tu  the 
severity  of  their  sunering*  during  national  ditliirl>aiu'i-s, 
when  tWy  have  Uxui  usually  selected  os  the  first  vlrimis 
of  fdundfr  and  opuression.  Their  houses  are  mean  on 
the  outside,  with  low.  narrow  entrances,  but  are  oAeii 
fitted  un  iiiteniallv  with  great  luxury.  Tli«e  merehaiils, 
with  all  their  arfectaliou  of  poverty,  have  capitals  em- 
barked ill  tr<ule  which  vary  from  4n,0«0  to  lAO.uivi  tomans, 
and  not  only  control  iu  a great  degree  the  wli(>k  trade  of 
Persia,  but  are  able  also,  it  is  said,  tu  iuflucncc  prices  in 
tlie  markets  of  \V.  Hindiisian.  OMing  to  insecurity  and 
bad  government,  the  interest  of  money  in  Ispahan  varies 
from  1*2  to  3ii  per  cent,  a year  ; uiul  the  famiiiig  pop.  arc 
often  rom|H‘iied  to  pay  tiO  per  cent,  fur  tho  loans  required 
to  enable  them  to  meel  the  exactions  of  the  gnvernmeiit. 
If  trade  exist  nt  lUI  under  tills  wretched  system,  how 
great  would  It  iH'Cumc  under  a gosemtm-nt  that  shoiiid 
establish  Uvurltv.  amt  give  fnll  pcupi*  to  the  enterprise 
and  ingeniiily  or  a p<‘ople  wiio  are  amungst  the  must 
industrious  in  W.  Asia!  (Siv  Hagemcitler i Ii»n»  rur 
VAsie  OcculenlaUy  o.  •.7-V) 

The  origin  of  Upalian  is  unrerLain  ; but  its  |*o- 
sltiun  Mvnis  to  identify  it  with  the  Aipadnua  of 
Ptulemy.  I'nder  the  caliphs  of  P.igdad,  it  became 
the  cap.  of  Irak,  and  rapidly  inm-aaed  in  wealth, 
pop.,  and  trade.  This  rising  prosiH-rlty,  however,  re- 
rctvi*d  a severe  rhix'k  during  (he  InvAniun  of  TimtHir, 
who  liHtk  (he  city,  in  l3N7,aiid  gave  It  un  to  military 
execution.  The  troo|i*  masMcred  7tMli<'U  ul  the  inbabs., 
whose  heads,  piled  on  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  hm^  at* 
teitl^l  the  merciless  kcverity  of  the  iMuqueror.  From 
this  d(‘*olatlim  the  city  grailually  re vi veil  under  the  Scllt; 
but  it  did  not  iH-cume  the  resiiknce  of  royalty  till  Shah- 
Atdias  the  Great  mode  it  the  nu  tropolls  of  I’ersia,  em* 
bellished  it  with  sUteiy  uiaosiuns.  and  rei>dered  it  not 
only  a luxurious  capital,  but  filled  it  with  merchants, 
artificers,  and  ngricuituiists  from  Kuro)>e  as  well  ns 
Asia,  whose  united  industry  soon  made  it  the  great  cm- 
{Ktrium  of  the  Asiatic  wurUl.  The  city  was  at  this  time 
'24  in.  in  rlmiit,  ami  cumprlsetl,  at-coidlng  to  1‘hardiii, 
pm  mosque*.  4H  colleges,  I.HOd  carav.-mseraii.  973  public 
ttoths,  and  12  ceinetiTies  ; whilu  the  ainounU'd, 
according  to  the  s-inie  author,  to  persons;  but 

otlier  authors  raise  it  to  l.liXi.OOil;  and  the  luh4bit.vnts 
of  1,4011  villages  are  said  to  hare  derived  their  tnbsisl- 
eiicc  from  its  prosivnCy.  There  can.  however,  l»e  no 
dmilg  that  these  st.iteinenU  are  grossly  exagger.'.tc(l ; 
and,  in  fart,  merely  show  that  hj'.-ihan  was  then  a 
rich,  tlourlshiiig,  .and  impuious  city.  ” Its  Itazoars,” 
says  Sir  It.  K.  I'orter,  “were  filled  with  merchandise 
from  every  qiiartir  of  the  globe,  mingled  wiih  rich 
bales  of  Sts  own  cidebrated  manufactures  ami  the 
shall'*  ctHirt  was  the  resort  of  amba-sadors  from  the 
i^nudc-st  kingdoms  of  the  east,  ns  well  os  of  Kurofie. 
This  prixtH'rity,  however.  ua'<  IhA  of  short  duration  ; 
for.  In  17'22.  Persia  was  invadsHl  by'  the  Affgliaus,  ami 
lk|-ahaii.  alter  sustaining  a siege  of  eight  mnolhs.  during 
which  the  .idj.icent  country  was  hiitl  waste  by  Ute  l>ar- 
IxinHis  |K>tiry  of  the  emmy.was  r«-diiced  to  iU  presttit 
ruinous  sLnte:  Uie  waiib  were  so  completely  destrtiyeti 
that  all  triu'i'S  of  them  are  obliteraUd.  thu  |Mlaee!> 
disiiianlKd  and  I'Ada'd  of  all  tltcir  uruamenti,  aiKl  the 
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people  maAMCTcd  without  mercj.  N»dlr>Shah  recap.  | IsTRIA.  Set  iLLvaia. 

lured  the  dty  in  1T37 1 but  he  took  no  ttept  to  restore  I ITAl.Y  (I..«t.  Vr.  /<d/fr).  one  of  the n»Ott  0»-' 

lU  ancirnt  glory.  Thr  aovercljcru  have  rcaidrd  at  lebralrd  and  fertile  countrlee  of  Ruro)>e,  the  ant  of 
Teheran  durtoR  the  Uu  7U  yeart:  and  l«p.\han  h.\>  the  irreateat  empire  of  antiquity,  and  of  art,  irlaf, 
gradually  fallen  to  a aUte  of  decay,  from  which  even  lu  and  clvUlkailrm.  when  the  aurrounding  couotrln  wen 
commercial  Importance  has  ihK  'l}crn  able  to  i rraerte  Immersed  In  barbarism.  It  is  finely  wtoated.  compria' 
It.**  {Cksn/fm,  *ol.  lU.  {>.>*  Im  ; Porter's  TravtU,  li  the  whole  (rf  the  central  peolnaida  of  fi.  Kurepe.  wiUi 
S7-.^dt.  I Oiurfcy'f  Trareli,  111.  G*.S— dfi.;  Ritttr,  ii.  40  , the  eatenalre  and  rich  rountirlo  the  N.  of  the  pcBtaantVt 
•.66.)  I and  liu-libled  between  the  Alps  and  the  Medhemuwaa. 

ISSOIRR,  a town  of  France,  dt-p.  ruy*4e  I>Ame,  cap.  It  ratenili  beCwoenlat.  37'-^  4i)'  and  46^  SO*  N.,  and  Imiw, 
amnd.  on  the  Crruse,  19  m.  S S.K.  riennont.  Pop.  ; o ' ary  ami  JO*  K..  haring  N.W.  France  and  Savoy.  N. 
(1836).  A, 74).  It  li  well  built  and  clean  ; In  Us  centre  la  i .Saltserland  and  the  Tyrol.  N.R.  Carinthla,  Carulula. 
a t parlous  market-place.  It  has  manufketurra  nf  conper  i and  the  Hungarian  l.ittorale.  K.  the  Adriatic,  and  on  all 
ketUee  and  other  copper  warn,  with  some  trade  In  walnut  : other  aides  the  Mediterranean,  la  antiquity,  it  waa 
oil.  Itemn.  and  wine.  { known  by  the  name*  of  Hesperia,  Asuomsa,  Smtarnfa, 

ISSOUIK'N.  a town  of  France,  d^v  indre,  of  which  I ihm>tfia,kc. ; but  these  namea.thou^  loosely  applied  !• 
it  Is  the  most  Important,  though  not  nominally  the  chief,  I thr  whole  country,  were  atrictly  applicable  only  to  parti* 
town,  rap.  arrund..  on  the  Throit,  which  Is  hrre  croaied  cul«r  portions  oi  its  surface.  Various  dcriratlons  have 
br  three  bridges,  16  m.  N.F.  ('hlteauroux.  and  <>n  the  been  sstigued  to  the  term  Italy.  ( See  FaecMsU,  Lesiesm^ 
high  road  between  that  city  and  Bourgra.  Pop.  < lr>  '>}  vckx  ItoUm.)  In  the  first  lustancr.  It  Is  sakl  to  have 
9,4‘i6.  It  stands  partly  on  the  «lecUvtty  of  a hlU,  and  tlgiiated  on^  its  more  S.  portion,  or  what  Is  now  the 
partly  in  the  plain  at  its  foot  ; is  said  to  be  bettor  laid  out  peninsula  of  Calabria  Ultra  ( but  in  the  course  of  tine 
and  built  than  any  other  town  In  the  centre  of  France  i it  superseded  every  other  name,  and  was  grashoUly  ex* 
and  it  remarkably  clean.  It  owci  its  regularity  and  tended  to  the  whole  country  from  the  Alps  souUiwarfL 
beauty  principally  Co  the  numerous  devastating  fires  In  •ha|«e,  Italy  has  been  familiarly  likened  to  a bool,  the 
it  has  undergone  at  different  times;  during  one  of  which,  heel  funned  by  the  Terra  d'fKranto,  and  the  foot  bv 
In  1661,  the  rlilseni  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  Calabria,  both  In  the  Neapolitan  dom.  The  geoenu 
of  Louis  XIV.,  then  investing  the  place.  Issoudun  was  dlrectinn  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  S E.  and  N.W. ; tto 
formerly  a fortress  of  some  strr-;cth.  and  posseted  a length,  from  Mount  St  liirthard  to  Cospe  SpariiTcnto,  in 
large  castle,  a portion  of  w hleh,  now  remaining,  serves  as  CaUiiria,  Is  nearly  7M  English  ro. ; Us  breadth  varies  frtNB 
a prison.  The  (own  has  4 rliurchr*.  'J  hfMpItris.  anew  alK>iit  .'**viin.  In  N.  Italy,  in  less  than  80  m.  oestr  its 
town>hall.  barracks,  a sm.AU  theatre,  and  several  public  centre ; an<l  in  one  part  of  Calabria  It  Is  no  more  than 
walks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefecture.  of  a tribunal  of  |h  m.  from  sc.t  to  tea.  The  area  of  the  mainland  may 
original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a chamber  of  Im*  estlm-Mcd  at  about  100,000  sq.  ro. ; but  three  largw 
m.inufaettircs.  It  has  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  >*l.\n<ls,  Sicily.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  many  wmlw* 
parchment  factories,  and  was  formerly  a plac*  of  c«>n  at  Elba.  Ischia,  the  Liparl  group.  Ac.,  bekma  to 
slderwble  commrrrtal  activity;  but  It  has  nut  yet  rrco*  I It  has  long  been  diridinl  Into  a number  of  iudepoa* 
vered  the  Iniury  done  tu  Us  liHlustry  by  the  revocation  of  dr-it  ttair«  ; the  names,  area,  populatioo.  Ac.  of  tlMiaa 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  isnf  great  antlquUy,  having  b<-ea  at  present  extsUng  In  U maybe  seen  .in  the  follewUv 
one  of  the  towns  laid  w attr  ^ the  Blturlges  to  arrest  the  table : 
progress  of  Jhllus  i'wsar.  (i#w"r>.  ^c.) 
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Gco^rnpAw.  — The  frontier  of  Italy  Is  ex-  i heats.  Italy  Is  also  famous  for  Us  volcarsoes;  those  oC 
treiiM'iy  welldetined.  She  lidefcn.led  on  theN..trie  N.R..  Etna.  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli.  in  the  l.ipari  Islanda, 
n't'l  S.W.  by  the  vast  bulwark  of  the  Alps,  the  p.i-.«es  of  being.  If  not  the  preatesL  hy  far  the  most  celebrated 
n Inch  might  be  easily  guarded  and  m.ode  imperv mus  tu  and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe. 
hoAltle  attack.  She  has  every  where  else  a se.t  frontier  : ' Uui  th<ni.;rh  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  haa 
so  that,  while  she  is  protected  by  a natur.d  ram|i.irt  some  platnv  of  great  eatent  and  eatrnurdlnary  fertility. 
itiMlnst  attacks  by  land,  she  has  every  facility,  t>y  me.ms  Of  tliesc,  the  must  extensive  and  richest  Is  that  uf  Ivuni- 
■ >f  her  extensive  sea  frontier  and  numerous  iK>rts,  fur  iurdy.  nr  uf  the  I'o.  This  noble  plain  i-atcnds  from  the 
i.  t«*rnal  and  foreign  commerce.  I f«M>t  of  the  Alps,  near  Susa,  In  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  Id 

Though  boundetl  by  the  Alps,  only  a comp;iratlrelr  I the  Adri.itlc.  a distance  of  about  360  m.,  with  a breadth 
small  portion  of  the  surface  of  Italy  is  rovcretl  wi<h  I varying  f.-i>m  fit)  to  I9<i  m.,  Including  nearly  the  whole  of 
Nlpine  ramifications.  The  mountain  system  exclusively  1 the  l.«>mi>ardo.\  enrtlan  kingd<)m.  the  centra]  portion  of 
U-WmHng  to  the  peninsula  Is  that  of  the  Anenuinps.  . the  Sardinian  dom..  most  piirt  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
< '«'«>e  Voi.  t.  I3\  136.)  These  mountains,  whii  n may  he  and  Motlena.  and  the  N.  legations  of  the  Pai^al  Stat^. 
n-  Mrdrd  as  acontinuatlon  of  the  maritime  Alps,  at  first  ThU  gr4-at  plain  is  extremely  well  watered ; the  nume- 
run  E.  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  in  the  Sardinian  ' rous  rivers  ami  streams  that  rise  in  the  Alps,  and  pour 
territory  ; and  then,  turning  gradually  S..  divide  Tus-  down  into  the  plain,  afllird  a vast  and  inexhaustible  sup- 
c ittyfrumlhe  Papal  States,  lusslng  through  the  peninsula  ply  of  water ; and  from  these  aii  Infinite  number  of  canals 
nearly  in  Its  centre,  aikl  Rntllny  (iff  numerous  branches  on  nave  been  cut,  that  dlffUse  the  fertilising  element  over 
either  side.  At  length,  near  141.40^  45^,  the  main  ridge  the  whole  country,  and  give  to  its  corn  and  rice  fields,  and 
divides  Into  two  septrale  chains,  the  prinrinal  uf  which  its  variegated  meadows,  extraordinary  productiveness. 
e>>nlinues  S,  to  thr  extremity  of  CalahrU,  while  the  other  | The  soil,  though  different  in  dlfn-rent  y^rts,  is  for  the 
i-»(U  H.  S.K- through  the  Terra  d'Otrxiiin.  * The  mean  I nHMt  part  loamy,  and  very  fer(i!e.  ‘I'he  surface  U 
elevation  of  the  AjK-nnlnes  Is  al>out  4.i/*U  ft;  Muntc  , generally  divided  Into  small  farms  of  from  10  to  (#0 
* oroo,  the  sumn  it  of  the  Gran*  Sasso  d'lulla.  In  | acres ; and  if  not  seicntificaltr.  Is  at  least  carefully  and 
Abruxio  rttra.  Is.  however.  9.fi‘il  ft  In  height,  and  is  , ecunomirailr,  cultivateil.  The  fields  arc  enclosed  bylines 
capped  willi  snow  during  the  whole ye.v  ; Monte  Velino  , of  frui(«lreeg,  inulberry-treci,  poplars,  and  oaks;  and 
a.IHSrt.;  and  Monic  Sltiilla.  In  the  Sta(es.7,S13  ft.  ’ their  growth  is  so  luxuriant,  that  In  many  parts  the 

idgh  ; aitd  many  other  summits  lu  rcntr.sl  and  extrui^.' , cruntry  has  tlu- .appearance  of  a vast  forest.  This  plain 
s.  Italy  approach  the  latter  in  elevation.  The  A|wn.  | has  to  boast  of  an  immense  numlM*r  of  dlles,  many  of 
tiiiu-s  are  much  Ims  rugged  than  the  Alps,  and  abouiid  whi(  h are  of  great  an;i<|iiity  and  considerable  sice,  ana  all 
with  rich  forests,  and  {ki^ture  land,  on  whU  h immeruus  | uf  I hem  adorned  w iih  noble  Imildingt  and  valuable  works 
n<K*ks  of  sheep  are  fe«l.  Tiiey  are  of  great  sen  ice  to  the  of  art.  Prottably,  on  the  whole,  the  plain  of  Ia»mbardy 
Country . hy  (tie  numerous  rivers  which  have  their  sources  may  be  railed  the  g.v«lrn  of  Ruroie  ; and,  at  all  eveuts, 
111  tin  IX  Aud  i<)  their  infiucm'v  In  moderntlng  the  summer  it  is  ccitouily  the  garden  ol  Italy. 
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. The  nest  gr«*ot  plain  etretebes  olona  the  W.  shore  of  i eated  la  modem  tlmei.  It  is  bellereti  bjr  many  that 
Central  Italy  for  atiout  300  m.,  from  Visa,  in  Tuscany,  ! its  deterioration  has  been,  in  a cemtidrrabic  decree. 

to  Terradtia,  between  the  Fiwal  States  and  Kapics.  - - • - 

Within  these  limits  are  Included  the  Tuscan  marrmme, 
great  |iart  of  the  tampagna  of  Rome,  at>d  the  Pontine 


^marsAr*  {mac.  Pomplitue  paimUt).  This  plain  is,  in  all 
respects,  very  diflerent  from  Che  former.  ‘Hiough.  in 
atitlquity,  aud  to  a certain  extent,  also,  in  the  raiddio 
ages,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly 
cultivated  and  populous,  U is  now  comparatively  a desert. 
This  is  a cunsequinicc  of  the  prcviuence  of  maiaria, 
which  infests  these  districts  to  such  an  exteol  as  to 


owing  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  woods  and 
forests,  by  which  tho  Land  was  sha<l(Hl  in  antiquity, 
and  screened  from  tho  tiery  beoms  of  the  iummer 
sun.  No  douM  It  Is  in  part  also  a consequence  of  the 
obstructions  that  have  b<wn  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the 
courses  and  at  tho  mouths  of  rivers,  by  which  their 
waters  have  been  formed  into  stagnant  and  noxious 
marshes.  Rut  the  last>mentiom'<l  ctrciimstancc  may 
itself  be  ascribed  to  what  we  believe  h»s  had  by  far 
the  greatest  luOurnce,  that  Is,  to  the  dt>cay  of  pop. 


render  them  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  all  but  unin>  I and  industry,  occasioned  by  tbe  irruptions  of  Ihe 
habitable.  They  are  oecestarily,  tnrreforc,  fur  the  barbarians,  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  indueiice  of 
most  part  in  pasture ; and  are  occupied  by  a vagrant  j epidemics.  Tbe  ill  success  that  attended  the  efforts  of 
population,  woo  reside  in  tbe  country  only  in  the  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  to  reclaim  some  portions  of 
ne^thy  season.  In  the  campagna  of  Rome  the  sbep-  j the  maretnmc,  by  establishing  colonies  in  them,  appears 
herds  who  have  charge  of  the  flocks  are  oi>ltgi*d,  during  ' to  have  led  many  to  believe  th.it  tiiey  were  absolutely 
the  summer  season,  to  retiair  every  night  to  the  city,  or  i irreclaimahle.  Certainly,  hnwever.  Hits  is  not  the  rase, 
to  some  o'her  town,  as  sleeping  In  the  country  would  | The  great  works,  princip.-Oly  of  a hydraulic  charartcr. 


be  fatal  ; It  is  then,  also,  extremely  dangerous  to 
travel  by  night  tlirough  t|ic  I’ontlne  marshes.  The 
vagrant  population  of  this  extensive  tract,  and  those 
who  live  on  Its  borders,  have  all  an  cmadated,  uD' 
healthy,  cadaverous  aspect ; and  wliere  the  plain  li 
cultivated,  the  labourers  who  cyme  from  other  parts  of  i 
the  country  to  assist  in  the  harvest  frequently  tall  vie. 
tims  to  the  pemii  ious  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 


that  Imvu  of  late  years  ber-n  undertaken  and  carried 
into  etTi'ct  In  7^lscany,  by  which  large  tracts  ol  the 
maremmn  have  t>een  converted  Into  productive  estates, 
show  what  may  be  done  by  judicious  efforts  on  a large 
liere  liie  plain  is  | leale.  Hlther(«>,  indeed,  (be  land  that  has  been  rc- 
' “ ‘ claimed,  and  made  toler^Iy  healthy,  Irears  hut  a small 


proportion  to  what  Is  stin  abondonm  and  pestiferous  ; 
but  the  example  has  lieen  set.  and  whnt  has  l^n  done 
have  their  constitutions  injured  for  life,  li^hc  Tuscan  | and  is  doing  in  Tuscany  will  prutuldy  lead  to  similar 
mareromc,  the  soil  has  in  many  places  bJfcmr,  - . . . . . ^ ... 


from  i efforts  being  made  by  the  Pap.'ii  and  Nea|iolitan  gnvrrn- 


neglect,  sterile  and  unproductive  ; but  in  the  catnpsgna  ‘ menu.  {Sfc  Ti  scany.)  Mr.  Maclaren  says  of  the  Cam- 
of  Itumc,  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  soil  Is.  lu  most  j •••  — - .......  » i u...i  r.  ... 

parts,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is  covered  with  a luxuriant  I 


vegetation,  and.  were  It  properly  cultivated,  would  yield 
immense  crops. 

•*  There  are  no  hills  In  the  Campagna.  lU  undulations 
do  not  arise  from  elevations  of  the  surface,  but  from 
depressions;  it  may  be  described  as  a plateau  from  I 
to  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lea.  traversed  by  wktc 
and  shallow  valleyt,  which  occupy  l>4lb  or  l>5th  port  of 
Its  surface.  Home  of  these  valleys  arc  dry,  others  have 
small  sl^glsh  streams,  and  they  are  from  50  to  150  ft. 
deep.  There  is  a strip  of  swamp  along  the  ira-coasi, 
probably  3 or  3 m.  bnvad  ; but  with  this  exerptino,  (Iif 
Campagna  di  Koma  sc*ems  to  be  generally  dry ; fur  the 
wet  lands  seen  In  some  of  its  small  valleys  arc  such  as 
we  find  In  every  country,  aud  are  nut  worth  mention* 
Ing  as  an  exception.  Its  present  appearance  is  bleak 
and  deserted  in  a remarkable  degree.  There  are  scat> 
tered  clumps  of  brush«oo<l;  but  the  eve  ranges  over  It 
for  miles  often  without  discovering  a single  timber  tree, 
and  I hare  teen  nothing  drserving  the  name  of  woodland 
or  forest  within  its  vast  bounds.  Pences  arc  rare,  except 
near  Rome ; a gentleman’s  country  house,  or  villa,  it 
not  to  be  seen  in  It.  nor  a decent  farm-house  ; and  even 
tbe  cottages  are  so  few  and  far  between,  that  In  the  40m. 
from  Rome  to  the  hills  near  Civita  Vecchia,  I am  satis- 
fied that  I did  not  icc  80  houses,  of  all  descriptions.  It 
is  divided  Into  immense  estates,  usually  let  In  small  lots, 
on  the  metayer  system,  and  is  kept  mostly  In  p-osturc,  not 
more  than  l-8th  or  l-IOth  part  being  under  the  plough, 
or  rather  Aor,  tor  it  la  laboured  w ith  the  latter. 

“ The  FofiUuo  marshes  arc  34  m.  long,  and  proholdy  13 
broad.  The  work  of  draining  was  commenced  under 
the  Roman  repuhllc.  was  contlnurd  by  tlie  em|>erurs 
and  popes,  and  Is  not  yet  entirely  fmished.  l‘hc  Journey 
throun  them  u monotonous  Wyond  any  thing  I have 
met  vritb.  A coaal  5U  ft.  broad,  the  grand  trunk  of  the 
drainage,  extends  along  their  whole  U'n;;th,  in  a line 
mathematically  straight.  The  soil  thrown  out  of  tlda 
canal  fonni  a raised  hank,  5 or  6 ft.  above  the  water, 
and  80  or  iofi  ft.  broad.  An  excellent  road  passes 
along  this  bank,  with  a double  row  of  loftr  trees  on 
each  side.  You  travel  mile  after  mile  on  this  road,  on 
the  same  unvarying  straight  line,  with  the  same  endless 
vista  before  you,  longing  for  some  hill,  or  vullev,  or 
turn  of  the  road,  to  break  the  fatiguing  uniformity  of 
the  scene.  It  was  upon  this  canal  that  llorare  travelled 
in  a track-boat,  on  his  joumev  to  Brumiislum.  The 
marshes  arc  not  altogether  unlnhabltcit.  A few  houses 
are  met  with  on  the  road,  and  others  ore  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  surface  U chiefly  in  posture  ; but  part  is 
planted  with  tall  reeds  used  for  vine  props,  part  covered 
with  brushwood,  probably  raised  for  fuel,  and  some  imall 
patches  are  ploughed.  Very  little  wet  marsh  it  now 
visible  till  you  come  to  the  rvorth  or  higher  end.  where 
there  is  a considerable  tract  still  ttndralncd.  llic  general 
surface  of  tbe  plain  inclines  eastward  and  southward,  so 
th.xt  the  inland  part  is  actually  lower  than  that  towards 
the  coast  on  the  north  i and,  like  the  Neapolitan  Cam- 
pania. the  level  ground  abuts  sharply  against  the  moun- 
tains." ( Maelaren't  SuUt  on  ttaip,  p.  (kk ) 

Various  and  very  conflicting  causes  have  been  as- 
signet!  fur  the  increase  of  uva/nria,  and  the  consequent 
•IcjMYpulotioD  of  (hose  extensive  and  once  fertile  terrl- 
turies.  Thfv  were  alwavi.  indesnl,  rather  unhealthy; 
but  their  uuucalllilness  naj  been  prodigiously  oggra- 


pognadi  ltoma,that.  "having  seen  it,  I (iitd  It  diOlcuIt  to 
Dclicve  that,  In  llie  hands  of  an  industrious  i«i<ple,  enjoy- 


ing the  advantage  of  good  government,  it  shnuld  not  i*e- 
come  fertile,  |>opulout,  and  healthy,  and  assume  the 
cheerful  asptKrt  oi  l..ombardy."  (F-  tft.) 

The  third  great  plaiu  oi  Italy  Is  that  of  Capltaoato 
(Apulia),  having  loggia  in  its  centre.  It  comprises 
the  greater  poition  of  a tract  of  tbit  country,  extend- 
ing frura  the  border  of  Samniura  to  Otranto,  along 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  am  icntly  inchaled  in  Daunla. 
Japygia,  Feuo  tia,  and  Mi-S'apia.  Tho  lower  part  of 
(ho  Apulian  plain  is  arid,  the  rivers  decreasing  both 
in  size  and  ircqiicnry  as  we  proceed  farther  H. ; and 
in  the  provinces  of  Otrsnt  > and  Rorl  the  rain  water 
is  obligi'd  to  be  carefully  preserved  In  cisterns  for  the 
irrigation  of  tlie  land.  The  upiier  portion  of  the  plain, 
is  more  plentifully  iiippUed  with  water,  but  it,  also, 
has  in  many  parts  a s.mdy  and  thirsty  soil.  A great 

fiarC  of  it  Is  destitute  of  bush,  house,  or  tree;  it  is  farmed 
□ large  estates,  and  round  about  loicera  and  elsewhere 
there  Is  a wxal  deal  of  arable  land  ; hut  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  (he  surface  consists  of  pastures,  called  /a. 
voiiert.  into  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  from  the 
Abruxzl  are  driven  to  feed  in  the  winter.  (Vc  ArcLU, 
1.  13H.)  Tbe  sums  paid  for  this  privilege  by  the  pro- 
prietors form  a rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  to  which  the  tavoUere  bc)n;>g. 

The  level  district  round  Naples  is  still  well  entitled  to 
its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  Febx,  lirlng  at  once  rich, 
well  cultivated  (fur  Italy),  and  densely  penpled.  We 
borrow  from  Mr.  Maclarcn's  Notes  ihc  following  ac- 
count of  this  famous  plain.  “ Conrrive  a tract  of  carte 
land,  40  m.  In  length,  by  15  or  20  In  breadth,  presenting 
a dead  level  like  the  furlacc  of  the  ocean,  and  prot>ably 
from  I to  tort  ft.  above  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast  area, 
there  arc  two  Urge  islands  ; Vesuvius  and  its  dependent 
hillocki  constitute  one  of  a round  form,  and  about  8 m. 
in  diameter ; a chain  of  hillocks,  narrow  ridges,  and 
tnincatesi  cones,  extending  from  Naplee  to  Cape  Ml- 
lenum.  covering  a space  of  13  m.  in  length,  and  3 or  4 in 
breadth,  comiitutes  the  other.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  elevated  tracts,  the  whole  district,  os  1 have 
said,  is  X dead  level.  It  Is,  in  Uct.  a portion  of  the 
bottom  of  (he  ocean  lifted  up  by  subterranean  agents, 
and  converted  into  dry  land.  As  might  be  expected.  It 
does  not  rise  by  a series  of  small  elevations  to  (he  outer 
bills  of  the  Apennines;  it  abuts  sharply  against  them, 
at  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean  abut  against  the  last 
level  of  the  I-aromemmir  hills.  1 traversed  this  plain  In 
three  dlrMlions  ; and,  excepting  the  mountains  named, 
did  not  see  a single  blllock  or  eminence  in  it  which 
would  conceal  a sheep.  It  It  probably  equal  in  fertility 
to  any  spot  in  the  world.  Though  su  level,  it  seems  to 
be  remarkably  dry,  and  hence  it  la  free  of  malaria.  The 
vegetable  toll,  which  is  exposed  in  drains  at  aomc 

f>loces,  seems  to  be  of  great  depth,  and  it  Is  cultivated 
ike  a garden.  It  is  put  to  what  may  be  called  a double 
use,  first  ploughed  and  sown  with  com,  aud  then  at 
every  interval  of  60  or  100  ft  there  is  a row  of  vines." 
(P.  57.) 

Rirart  and  Lain.  — Tew  countries  are  better  wa- 
tered than  Italy,  whether  in  regard  to  springs,  rivers, 
or  lakes.  The  principal  river  it  the  Fo.  the  Eridanut  or 
Padmt  of  the  oncletits  ; it  issues  from  Mount  Viso  In  the 
Alps,  on  the 'confines  of  France,  and  receives,  during 
its  long  course  to  Uie  Adriatic,  a vast  number  of  Ul- 
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iHitAr;  «tr<mnA.  It  divHlet  the  srcAt  plain  of  Lombardy 
into  two  nearly eaualparu,  and  I*  the  itrand  rereptarle  for 
the  »treams  flowing  S.  from  the  AIm,  and  for  the  Icuer 
wttivr*  that  flow  N.  from  a part  of  tne  Apeouiue  range. 

**  Flmt  with  • ttwnikon<l  nqiium.  I «urT«7 
KritLuiu*  lbra«j|*i  (lonvr;  mrviowv  *trav> 

The  kuix  of  ' UutI,  rplling  9*(T  lh<*  plaint. 

Tlv  tnwrrln<  of  half  llirir  moltturr  tlruiri, 

Ami  proQ.1  y wiiK  a trh.de  vlmFr**  w<«t, 

l>iair(l«t«a  ire«IU>  atul  |>lnuj  •b«re  h*  Rum." 

Of  it«  numeruua  aflBuenti,  the  mott  Important  are 
the  Baltea,  Seia,  Tesalito.  Adda,  C'hiefta.  and  Minrin, 
from  the  N.;  and  the  Tanaro,  Borroida.  Trebla,  famnua 
fur  the  great  Tirtory  gained  by  Haimllial  un  its  banks, 
and  Panaro,  on  the  8.  The  nlner  large  rivers  of  the  S. 
of  Italy,  are  the  Adige,  Bretitn,  Piarr.  and  Taxiiamento. 
all  floaing  S.  from  the  .\lps.  In  rriitral  and  South- 
ern luly  no  great  river  can  lie  experted  to  arise,  on 
acctmut  of  the  narrowness  of  the  w-nlnsula,  and  the 
rentral  position  of  the  Apennines,  In  which  they  have 
their  sourcsi  The  Tiber  Is  the  principal,  and  also 
the  must  celebratfd ; but.  like  the  utlser  rivers  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  It  li  interesting  chiefly  from  its  ancient 
renown,  and  the  classical  recollections  assudated  with 
its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude  or  intrinsic  impurt- 
anec.  Among  others  of  this  cl.iss  are  the  Amo  and 
Ombruoe  in  ruw.any.  Considerable  difll-rences  of  opi- 
nion have  tAkOT)  tilare  as  to  the  idcnitty  of  the  UuhIcon, 
the  S.  F.  bmmtlary  of  Cisalpine  <taul,  so  famous  in 
ancient  hlstiry.  ft  is  generally,  however.  bfUeved  to 
be  represciitoil  hy  the  Fiiimlcino.  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  Id  or  ?i)  m.  below  Karonna-  An  anrienl  law 
of  the  senate  and  i>cu|>lc  of  Rome  made  it  death  to  cross 
this  river  with  arms  in  a hostile  inteniion.  Its  p.i»sage. 
by  Ciesar,  has  been  finely  described  by  Lucan  (lib.  I. 
tin.  and  his  exclamation  on  that  occasion, 

"Jactaeitalfn''  has  passed  Into  a proverb.  In  Naples, 
the  only  streams  deserving  the  name  of  rivers  are  the 
VuUurno.  the  Garlgliano,  anc’cnlly  the  and  the 

Ofanto.  formerly  the  Aufidus.  which,  flowing  pastfaniMr, 
is  thence  calle<(  s<(fi^wsiV''Ni  by  Stilus  Itaiicus  (lib.  x, 
3W.).  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  .‘\{H‘nnines 
are  apt,  like  other  mountain  currents,  to  swell  suddi,'nly. 
and  tncni<e  inundations  in  the  level  p.irti  of  tliecuuutry, 
particularly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

" PrrJuH  InMnn  ronf/ffiumi  vottW  siIvm 

F uwci  ■>’)>  ('■sit  I i.iii- , Jk  |<*r  omnn 

Cum  uabu  >1  arm.  -iu  luilt.*’  4^1. 

To  restrain  this,  dykes  or  mounds  have  been  ertvted 
ill  many  places;  .'ind  as  the  eartny  siib.strmces  brought 
down  by  tliu  tluud  have.  In  many  cases.  rai>  *d  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  required  fresh  embaukroeuts,  the 
Diuunds  arc  often  of  cousUurable  height,  and  haiu  tiie 
■arance  of  ai^uedurts. 

he  most  cotiiiilcrable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are  sltu- 
at*nl  in  the  K.;  including  those  of  Garda,  Maggloro,  Como, 
Lugano,  Ac.  In  Centro!  Italy  are  the  lakes  of  Wrugia 
(an  I.netu  Thraiitn^nut'),  ifulsena.  Hracciano,  Celaou 
or  Fucino,  AUiano.  Ac.  (see  the  names);  and  in  the  8 
those  of  Averno  and  others,  which,  though  insignificant 
In  p«>lnt  of  size,  have  acquirt^l  iiuperlshatle  renown, 
^lany  coniidcr.tble  s lU  hacoons  line  the  Medlterraneau 
roast  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany  .ind  the  Papal  .SLUes, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  territu- 
riet.  and  round  the  promontory  of  Caiganu.  Ueiides  the 
Poiitlno  marshes,  at  the  S extremity  of  the  Pune's  do- 
minions, there  are  nimierous  marshy  tracts  of  less  ex- 
tent in  the  V.il  di  Cliiana  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany, 
III  the  plain  of  Salerno,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Pu, 
os|K>ciAlIy  in  the  region  round  its  mouth.  S.  of  the 
U»t-incmioni*d  tract,  a rousiderablc  extent  of  biig-land, 
called  the  Val  di  Oimtunchio,  occupies  a large  Por- 
tion of  the  pa)iAl  legation  of  Ferrara.  Italy  has  ammt 
3,')0Utn.  of  sea-coast.  Its  chief  capes  antf  headlands 
are,  Arirentaro,  rircello,  Campanella.  Spartireoto.  and 
Santa  M.iria  di  I-eucn.  on  t!ie  Motllterranran,  and  the 
Testa  di  Gargano,  .iml  Cape  Proinontoiro  ( Istria),  on  the 
Adriatic.  Of  the  gulphi  or  bays  fortncxl  aJuag  its  coasts, 
the  principal  arc  the  Guiph  of  Taranto,  on  the  S.F., 
between  Atmlla  .and  C'4labri.a ; those  of  Griioa,  Gaeta. 
Xaples,  Salerno.  Pulica»tru.  Pufemia.  and  Gloin.  on  its 
W.  ; ami  those  of  Squillace,  Maiifrudunia,  ami  Trieste, 
on  its  K.  Short'S- 

Gru/ijgy  amt  -l/rncrir/s.  — Italy  may  be  descrilred  as  “a 
calcareous  region  enclosing  a schlstoiu  baud;”  but  vol- 
nuile  action  lias  been  so  prciulent,  that  the  strata  are 
often  found  extremely  dls.irranged  tVmii  their  original 
jwisUlon.  N.  of  Genoa,  the  primary  formations  in  the 
Apennines  include  granite,  gneiss,  serpentine,  qu.irtz, 
cl.iy-iUte,  Ac.,  often  intermixed  with  Irimsiliou  lime- 
stono  and  grauwacki^  Granite  and  gneisv  are  ahu-ct 
in  the  Anennlne  region  of  (Vntt.il  luly,  but  tlu-y 
reapfiesr  in  the  S.,  wliere  they  preilomiiiatc  among  the 
primiry  fonnatioiM.  from  the  Ahruzzi  to  the  furthest 
end  of  ('atolirla.  The)'  .iUo  exhibit  tlu'm>eUes  in  the 
.Vflrci«r«c,  near  the  MirftM  ; the  secoiid.iiv  i'mniations 
in  lu^c-iiiy  bci.*g  often  itilcruilxcU  with  primary 


rocks,  and  in  some  instances  overlain  by  them.  The 
tertiary  de|HMits  of  Italy  are  very  extensive,  aiwl  form 
the  sub-Ai>ennine  remon,  or  low  hill  ranges.  ea> 
tending  along  the  Aanas  of  the  Apennines  throughout 
the  whole  peninsula,  cimsliting  of  sandstone,  marl, 
marse  llmesicoie,  Ac.  I'hese  formatloiti  (uniaiti  an 
abundance  of  marine  shtdlt,  among  which  as  many  as 
770  dlflerent  species  have  been  enumerated,  hall  of 
them  still  inhaliiting  the  adjai-eut  seas.  The  alluvial 
loin  of  the  Po  aboumU  iu  fossil  remains  of  mammalia, 
irds,  and  amphibia,  and  similar  fossils  have  been  dU« 
covered  in  the  Neawlitan  dominions.  Several  regions 
in  the  rentral  and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  almost  wholly 
Composed  of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the  Campagua 
di  Koma,  which  abounds  with  a volraiiic  tufa,  called  rr<z> 
eerhiu.of  which  great  part  of  Hume  Is  built ; and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  covered  with  lava 
and  zcori>.  N umeroiu  traces  of  extiuct  volcanutrs  exist, 
the  craters  of  which  have  been  converted  Into  lakes. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  lakes  of  Bracciano,  Vico,  and 
AUtano.  in  the  m-ighliourhood  of  Home. 

Italy  is  lets  rich  in  metals  than  la  most  other  things  ; 
it,  however,  Is  well  supplied  with  iron  ; it  has  also  copper 
and  lead  ore,  and  the  preclutis  metals  have  been  fouod.  but 
in  IncuiiilderMble  quantitli  s.  Tuscany  Is  the  chief  seat 
of  mining  industry,  and  large  quantities  of  iron  are  fur- 
nished by  the  island  m El Im,  belonging  to  that  duchy. 
(See  Elba.)  The  must  valuable  mineral  product  of 
couttnenti^talr  is.  however,  the  flue  statuary  marble  of 
Carrara,  IfRhc  Modenese  territory.  Marble  of.a  similar 
kind,  and  nearly  as  good.  Is  found  at  Seraveiia.  and  other 
kinds  are  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Great  quantities  of  borax  are  found  In  Tuscany  : sulphur. 
Iruilding  stone,  salt,  nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  crystal,  Ac. 
are  the  other  cnief  mineral  products  ; and  the  .\peuuinea 
almund  in  basalt,  dried  lava.  pinioUtna  sand,  and  other 
volcanic  substaners.  Caverns  of  stalactites  are  met  with 
ill  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  ami  vapours  are  of 
very  freijucnt  occurrence.  (Hoffmann,  Eutopa  i I pcU't 
Gmtogy  : Hatnpifldt  L liictAieot.) 

The  eiimatc  of  Italy  is  delightful.  Owing  to  Its 
length  from  V.  to  8..  nml  the  great  difference  In  the 
elevation  nf  its  surface,  there  U necessarily  a considcralde 
variation  In  the  temperature  of  diffiTent  parts;  but. 
»|icaking  geurrally,  the  air  is  throughout  mild  and  ge- 
nial: the  excessive  heats  of  summer  are  moderstesl  by 
the  influence  of  the  mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea, 
and  tiie  rold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme.  As  re- 
rlNTts  lemper.iture,  (t  may  be  divided  Into  four  regions: 
the  first,  extending  N.  of  the  AiH:nDines.  and  of  lat. 
4.1-  it/,  ami  including  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  has  a cli- 
mate somewhat  similar  to  that  of  S.  ftermany.  but 
warmer.  In  winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda.  Maggtore,  Ac., 
and  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  are  partially  frozen ; snow 
otlen  falls,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  14^  ; 
even  in  tuinmer.  the  K.  wind  is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  ngrtrmi’  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The 
second  region,  extending  boiwecn  Iat.43''34/  and  41®  SO*. 
Includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuicaiiy  aud  the  Papal  .Sl.ites. 
with  the  N.  part  of  the  k.  of  Naples.  Within  (his 
band,  snow  and  ice  are  mostly  confined  to  the  mountain 
lops,  and  olives  and  agrtimi  of  all  kinds  flourish  luxu- 
riantly without  culture.  The  third  region,  frtim  41*  3<y 
to  comprises  tlie  middle  Neapolitan  provs.  Snow 
U here  very  rare,  and  (he  finest  fruits  ore  found  In  the 
valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The  fourth  region  em- 
braces the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with  Sicily,  the  Ll}uiri  UU-, 
Ac.  Here,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  sugar-cane,  Indi.in  fig.  papyrus  palm,  and 
other  tropical  plants  ore  ahuodoot  on  the  low  lands. 

The  fullowing  is  a table  of  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  year  in  dllfcrent  latitudes  of  Italy  : >- 
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Throughout  most  parts  of  Italy  there  ore  but  three 
seosoDi  in  the  year  : a inrhig,  whiih  more  lhao  reallM'S 
all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ; a hot  suininer,  and 
a short,  .ind  not  severe,  winter:  must  of  Che  vegetable 
products,  even  in  the  N.,  flower  by  the  eml  of  ^iarch. 
Ilr-avy  rains  prevail  during  Oct.  ami  Nov.;  W.and  N \V 
wlmU  are  the  most  prevalent ; but  the  libt’ceio  ar.d  zr- 
Tocco.  the  timvum  of  tho  Arabs,  also  occasionally  occur, 
and  exert  an  op|»rvssive,  and  in  the  S.  on  Injurious,  influ- 
ence (Mvr  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  true,  however,  notwithstanding  the  mildneu  .ind 
general  salubrity  of  tho  Italian  climate,  that  large  d>s. 
tricts  of  tho  country-  are  very  unhc.-Uthy.  ami  that  the 
rhonces  of  longevity  are  less  th.iii  in  Fngland  and  i»ther 
countries  under  mure  inclement  skies.  Rut  the  unhealtlil- 
ness  c>>mplalni*d  of  is  not  (Ito  eff'eet  of  climate,  but  of 
vlrvuiustonces  cuonveted  with  the  pliyslcal  gtniirai-hy  of 
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the  cotmtry.  an'!  the  want  of  imln-.tr3r : rn*lther  do  wp 
think  Ih.d  thr  mferiur  louffcx  Ity  of  the  Itahani  (s  to  be 
Jt«critn*d  to  their  climate,  but  to  the  ilrpmvd  aitiiation 
and  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  people  ; the  bad  quality 
and  scanty  aupply  of  food  and  clothes  ; the  low  state  of 
medical  scicncu ; and  the  want  of  clca»llne«i.  The  (Re- 
ntal climate  may.  indeed,  be  said  to  contribute  indirectly 
to  bring  about  those  results,  by  encouraging  slothful 
habits,  and  making  the  people  less  industrious  than  they 
would  be  were  it  more  severe  ; oixl,  no  doubt,  this  Is  to 
some  extent  true.  But  it  is  to  the  want  of  enlightened 
Institutions,  a tolerant  system  of  religion,  and  a free 
press,  that  the  tUstreised  state  and  heavy  mortality  of  the 
people  of  Italy  are  mainly  to  be  aschbea. 

It  hoi  been  suoposed  that  the  climate  of  Italy  has  tin* 
dermne  a conilaerable  change,  and  that  It  it  now  less 
cola  in  winter  than  formerlv.  There  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  concurring  in  tnls  opinion ; and  the  change 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests 
alreadv  alluded  to,  and  by  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  m the  countries  to  the  N.  of  Italr.  (See  Hume'i 
Ass<sy  on  /Ac  Populoutnftt  qf  Aruifnt  }<aUoHs,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  It.)  We  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  foundation  for  the  notion,  that  either 
the  productiveness  of  Italy  or  its  pop.  has  diminished. 
No  doubt  some  extenstva  tracts,  as  the  Tuscan  m^s- 
remrm,  the  rnrapagna,  and  some  parts  of  the  NcapoUun 
territory,  which  in  aotUpiitv  were  occupied  hy  a dense 
pop.,  are  now  all  but  uninhabited  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lombardy  has  l>een  signally  improved,  and  is  at 
this  moment  Inflnllely  better  cultivated  and  more  popu- 
lous than  at  any  former  period.  On  the  whole,  we  In- 
cline to  think,  that  whatever  Italv  may  have  lost  In 
respect  of  pop.  In  certain  districts,  has  been  tuliycmin. 
tetvailed  by  a corrcs{KindinK  gain  elsewhere;  and  that 
her  decline  from  her  ancient  fame  and  tudjcncc  has  not 
iK'di  occasioned  by  any  decline  in  the  numln  r of  her  sons. 

O^ntral  Aipeet  Speaking  generally,  nothing 

can  surpass  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  scenery  of 
Italy.  Its  mountains  have  every  variety  of  form  and 
elevation  ; alternately  smooth  and  ruggetl,  they  exhibit 
by  turns  gentle  declivitit^  and  fine  pastur<>s.  tremendous 
precipices  and  ch.vims,  water-falls.  d--ep  and  niajeslic 
forrsts,  and  summits,  sometimes  capt^'d  with  snow,  and 
sometimes  emitting  smoke  and  flames.  Many  of  the 
valleys,  as  that  ni  the  Amo,  are  delightful  b«'yriitd  d». 
srriptlon  ; (he  plain  of  Lom^rdy  is  not  less  ocniitiful 
ch.-m  rich,  and  even  the  halMesert  tra'ts  along  the  W. 
shore  Interest  by  their  solitude  and  their  vaslness.  The 
extent  of  the  sea  coast,  and  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  lakes,  ad<i  also  greatly  to  the  tx>auty  and  variety  of 
the  landsrope;  while  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
gives  to  every  object  a brightness  of  rolnuriog,  and  dit- 
tincincsi  of  outline,  that  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived 
by  those  tccuitomod  to  our  cloudy  and  less  brilliant 
skies.  No  womler,  then,  that  the  beauty  iu*d  richness, 
as  tvfll  as  the  glory  of  their  country,  should  have  U'cn 
a favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  writers  : — 

**  S,\1  nrqar  Mad'Trura  sdr»,  dStlwims  (<rrv 
N'  V < • . hrr  <>  v»;m.  st’)uv  suso  (urhutu,  Ifcrmii, 
fjiudibu«  Italln*  (rrmu  nen  Ikvirt nn]ue  ImU, 

Toia>|ue  ihurifrrx  Funcltaia  pincMU  srmis. 

HW  „rs«)dw  frngvs  rt  llsrcht  MjucIciis  hum<w 
I'tiplpwrv ; tvnrnt  otrw'iMC,  arnK'niJitiue  l«(s. 

Hi.  TrrauJduum,  si']ue  sIU-dU  n.mtifnji  »uu. 

Aii.lv  lot  ntr<’>;is*  vtUm,  (^xrumqu' 

Tn(  curi|;ntA  ntana  pro^pSiv  <>r<|nd  > tasu, 
kiumlAsqitPanilquos  sutxsr  Ul>p<iiu  murus.— 
hdl*..,  matova  wen*  Saiun.1 1 fedos, 

Migiia  virbm.'*  0*^g.  U.  ]3$^174. 


In  respect  of  its  PcgcfaWc  produftt,  Italy  may  be  divided 
into  six  regions,  according  to  its  elevation.  These  are 
as  follow:  — 


lilrvailon. 

Products.  j 

I.  tff  Ihv  plsiu 

- to  I.XOOft. 

licnil.k,  my«l' 
ll-s  sr.'l  Cork  trr«-*.| 
cUfiie.  fie.ulivf.  Vine,! 
Vom«wvse«ir,3ic.  , 

i.  0*k  and  ehvKtwt 

1,100  — .X/)00- 

O.^,  tbirnut,  U'<r<'^,{ 
olive,  VI, i«,  com,  Ac. 

3.  IWA'b  lad  ftr 

3,n00— 5AI0- 

IVvry'h,  His,  larch.  Jh-' 
Mper.and  oh«at,W-| 
Irja  osis  snU  uiAisr,  lo. 

1.  8ttbs3pin«  region 

3,000  - 6,000- 

noArf  pine,  orbuiiH, 
gmilan,  anemo«if«.  | 

a.  I'ppv  Ahrlnv  rtgiow 

4,000  — a,5i»- 

AodrosKW,  saxifr>««*. 
sikI  nttMT  Alpine 

C.  ot  snow 

4,300  ft-  ft  vpvFxrds 

tMisndmoM,  Artfmli’a 
miAMInr,  end  • 
ovher  plsnu.  | 

There  is  a much  greater  diversity  of  plants  In  the  S- 
portion  of  the  Aoennine  rh.nln  than  In  any  other  part 
of  Its  extent : this  diversity  is  the  most  marked  In  the 
areond,  or  uak  and  chesnut  region.  The  Italian  nr  S. 
declivities  of  the  Alps  present  a greater  dlverslly  of 
vegetation  th-m  those  fat'ing  the  N.;  and  more  sjh*- 
cics  of  plants  arc  found  ou  them  than  on  tlie  Apeu* 


ntnet.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  lern  the  dw-irf 
birch,  juniper,  and  other  plants  of  Lapland  and  Siberia, 
while  at  tnetr  fe«‘t  dourtrh  the  fig.  Agar*  ainmcama, 
and  Cactut  opttHiia.  Mount  \'esuvlus  has  a Flora  |re- 
culiar  to  itself.  ( HqffiiMmn,  Europa  mnd  Sense  AnruArrer, 
ill.  64— GO.) 

It^y  is  much  more  an  agricultural  than  a maniifac* 
taring  country<  but  the  indolence  of  a great  part  of  tim 
pop.,  (he  remaining  operation  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  render  the  ariual 
return  far  Inferior  to  what  the  country  is  calculated  to 
yield.  Silk  has  beeomoamoit  Impurtaut product:  ilscuU 
ture  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  peace  of  |m|s.  and 
the  total  produce  is  now  estimated  at  about  12,000,000  lbs. 
a year : wine  ami  olives,  particularly  the  latter,  are  also 
very  important  products  ; and  there  is  a great  abundance 
of  the  finest  fruits.  Cum  Is  not  so  generally  cultivated 
In  Italy  as  In  the  mure  N.  countrif's  of  Furotte;  but 
pulse  and  other  vegelahlcs  are  extensively  raiscu.  I’ar- 
tlcular  parts  of  (he  country  are  Appropriated  to  particular 
products.  Lombardy  is  (he  chief  com  country;  in  the 
Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  culture  «*f  fruit, 
particularly  of  olives,  predominates  ; w tiile  the  unhealthy 
district  of  the  Maremmc  and  Camj>agna  remains,  as 
before  stated,  chiefly  in  a state  of  natural  p.v«ture. 
Skilful  agriculture  is  principally  confined  to  the  S.; 
In  the  centre,  with  the  exception  of  ix»rtions  <ti  Tus- 
cany, and  8., it  Is  at  a very  lowetib;  and  ihruu^rhoitt  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  the  abundance  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions is  owing  more  to  the  climate  aud  soil  than  to 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  I1ie  products  of  the 
N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  fotind  there  In  abun- 
dance  ; and  whole  groves  of  olives  are  seen  growing  in  the 
open  country,  interspersed  with  spices  and  other  tropical 
producK. 

The  pastures  of  Italy  arc  stocked  with  targe  bcnli  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats : few  horses  are  reared; 
and  the  bnxxi  U in  little  estimation,  except  in  certain 
parts  of  (he  Neapolitan  territorr.  Mules  are  more  cino- 
mon,  living  founu  better  adapten  for  the  bod  and  moun- 
tainous roads.  The  orxTatlons  of  agriculture  are 
performed  hy  oxen.  Tne  buffalo  is  found  In  Italy, 
th<>ugh  hardir  any  where  else  In  Europe.  Hops  are  fwl 
in  large  h<-rus  in  the  f»re«U,  particularly  in  Calabria. 
The  miiunlalns  and  forests  contain  a number  of  wild 
aniin.ols ; among  others,  the  boar,  stag,  marmot,  and 
badger.  The  lynx  or  tiger-cat  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
mount.vins  of  Abruico;  and  the  crested  rorcuv>lnc  is 
Bup|Miv’d  to  l>e  puciillar  to  the  S.  of  Italy.  Foxes,  hares, 
and  winged  game,  are  sufficiently  abundant.  From  the 
h«*at  of  the  cUm.xte  in  the  S.  provs  , snakes  and  rep» 
tiles  of  different  kltiiU  are  numerous.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  eoAvti  atiound  with  fish. 

^/ann/.tetum  and  Trndr.  —Italy  is  not  distinguished 
for  rrianufactures  : the  chief  are  those  of  silk  fabrics,  silk 
thread.  Sir.,  which  have  their  principal  seat  in  Lorn, 
bartly.  WixvHon  and  linen  stuffs,  straw  plait,  pnure, 
artinr'al  flowers,  straw  hats,  paper,  lutrchment,  leather, 
gloves,  risencps,  and  musical  instruments,  are  ainung 
the  other  go<Kls  manufactured  In  Italy;  but,  generally 
spc.xktog,  the  raw  products  of  the  country  form  its 
cnief  exports,  and  most  manufactured  artKlei,  whe- 
ther of  necessity  or  luxury,  are  Imported  from  foreign 
nations.  Venire  and  Genoa  engrossed  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  Europe,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  by  tne  ('ape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and 
aAer  them  the  French  and  English,  diverted  European 
commerce  into  a new  channel.  From  that  period,  the 
prosperity  of  those  cities  gradually  decayed,  and  the  first 
of  them  has  sunk  Into  comparative  tnsfgnifleance.  while 
Italy  at  larenhas  hut  a small  portion  only  of  her  former 
commercial  importance.  In  the  .Austrian,  Papal,  and  Nea- 
politan territories,  the  exportation  and  Importation  of 
commodities  Is  cheeked  by  impolitic  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions ; while,  in  the  last  two  at  least,  little  or  nothing 
is  done  to  promote  trade  or  manufactures,  by  the  im- 
provement of  roads,  harbours,  and  such  like  public 
works,  la  Tuscany,  a more  liberal  and  enlightened  po- 
licy U adopted,  and  I,eghom  and  Genoa  sIlH  display  a 
considerable  degree  of  commercial  wc.xlth  and  arilvtty. 
Triente.  howerer,  Is  at  present  the  principal  Italian 
port : but  M good  de.vl  of  its  exports  and.  imports  are 
derived  from  and  intended  for.  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Italy  is,  next  to  (iermsny  and  Holland,  the  largest 
European  importer  of  EngUth  goods.  The  exports  to 
1(,  at  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with  IICtH. 
amounted  to  9.7^8,161/.  a year.  In  Ik3»,  the  exports 
from  the  r.  Kingdom  to  Cfcrmany  were  ; to 

Holland.  ; and  to  lUlv,  3.076,831/.  ('otton 

stuffs  and  twi«(  form  about  ?-3ds  of  our  exports  to 
lt.-ily;  the  remainder  being  principally  mode  ttpof  sugar, 
coffw,  and  other  colonial  products  ; woollens,  iron  and 
ste«d,  h.ardwarc,  linens,  Qsh,  earthenware,  coal,  Ac. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  principally  olive 
oil.  lirlmstone.  wine,  kid  and  Urob  skins,  oak  ami  cork 
bark,  oranges  and  lemons,  raw  and  lliiuwn  silk,  partly 
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lm)>ortnl  direct  and  PAftlr  iuJ;ui,l  rr.iTifc  ; 

ftraw  haU,  wheat  (a  co*hI  nc^I  at  *-  cumi  h.a.J  fr<vii  t)>e 
Black  Sea),  Hiueed,  •numa*',  <\c.  ')  he  irndc  with  the 
LcTant  it  very  conridtT.ibU' ; an.l  a di'al  !•  earr>t-d 
on  with  France.  Auitria,  (ircccc,  Swi'-rcrland.  <’•.  rtiuny. , 
RustU.  and  America.  Nr%»  to  TrM*»tr.  la'^hiirn.  and 
Genoa,  the  chief  commercial  )H)rt«  an*  (.‘iuta-Vecthia. 
■Najdeis.  tialUpoH.  Bari.  Ancona,  \‘.'nicc.  and  ralerino  : , 
the  principal  Inland  commercial  ettn*.  are  Milan.  Rrc«-  I 
eta,  Verona,  Bologna,  Turin,  Floretn  c.  Lucca.  Rome. ' 
and  Sinii,MKii^  Turthi'r  detail*  reipccling  the  trade  of  < 
lt.ll}'  will  be  found  under  these  separate  In-ad*.  and  the  , 
dilfcrent  states  into  which  the  country  Is  di>ldi*d.  VS'e : 
suhioln  — 

A Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles ' 
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A Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  thel.’.  Kingdom  to  Ilaly  and  the  Italian 
blands.  in  iH-tH,  sj»ecir>ing  the  declared  Value  of  the  Articles  o!  Brlilsh  TrtMluce  and  Manuiarttue. 
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The  principal  roads  in  Austrian  Italv^  Tuscanv,  Ac. 
are  pretty  gorm.  and  some  of  them  excellent ; but  In  the 
Vapai  .States  and  the  NVannlitan  dom.,  they  are  in  gene, 
ral  rery  tUd.  In  Central  Italy,  however,  several  ancient  j 
roads  exist.  In  good  preservation ; a*  the  Emillan  Way. ' 
ami  a part  of  the  Appian,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  i 
tsest  route*  In  the  territories  of  Parm.i,  Modena,  and  the  > 
I'ope.  New  and  excellent  roads  have  t>een  o^ned  from 
Genoa  to  Niee,  Turin  and  I<eghom,  and  from  Leghorn  to 
firosetto.  The  road  from  Home  to  Naples  is  extremely 
and  a new  road  hai  been  made  from  Nanles  to 
IHndlsI.  and  the  extremi  v of  Calabria.  Within  ine  pre- 
sent century,  also,  •:  ent  roads  have  lieeo  carried 

over  the  Alps,  by  the  p.isses  of  the  Splugen,  .Simplon, 
St.  Bernard.  Mont  Cenis,  Ac.,  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication have  thus  b^D  opened  between  Italy  and 
transalpine  Europe. 

CemaU  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, the  N.  legations  of  the  papal  dom.,  and  the 
central  part  of  rie<lraonl ; they  are  chiefly,  however,  for 
irrigation  only.  But  those  of  riia  and  Cento,  and  those 
from  the  Po  to  Ferrara  and  Reggio,  are  navigable. 

ticUgion,  Education,  tfc.  — "I  he  nop.  is  entirely  Rom, 
C.ithnMc.  excei»t  a small  portion  Inliabitlng  a few  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  who  profess  the  Protestant  faith  ; some 
communicants  of  the  Greek  church,  in  the  S.  provs.  of 
Naples;  and  Jews,  and  strangers  of  various  creeds, 
rc'^iillng  principally  in  the  largo  cities,  where  tlicy  are 
atli*wea  the  free  exercise  of  their  UifTereni  modes  of 
Worship.  'DiereareS^  Rom.  Caih.  archbishups.  and  an 
iuilciinUe  number  of  suffragan  bishops,  in  Italy.  The 
nuintH>r  of  inferior  ecclesiastics  U surprisingly  great ; 
and  (he  secular  clergy  are  the  principal  teachers  lo  their  , 
rcft}>ectivc  pari.  It  has  been  said,  with  reference  to 
(iiibllc  education  in  Itnly,  It  U quite  a misuike  to  con-  ' 
d ive  that  no  advance  has  l««en  made  of  late  years  In 
the  department  of  education  In  Italy  ; so  far  is  U other- 
wise. that  the  footing  nn  which  p'lpular  instruction  has  | 
bt'cn  placed  is,  rm  the  whole,  superior  to  what  exists  in  ! 
l-'tancc  or  Kngland.  Any  one  who  will  give  himieif  the  ' 
pains  to  emmire  Into  the  firt,  will  find  that  there  are  I 
protKirtlunany  more  Italians  than  KngU>hmenor  French.  I 
tncii  w ho  arc  able  to  read  and  write ; and  the  children  of  ' 
the  middling  and  lower  dosses  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
hale  DO  reason  to  shrink  frum  acorn  parUnn  with  their  con- 1 
tciiiporaries  in  Protestant  countries,  as  respect*  tbequaMty 
of  tiieir  acquirements.  In  every  port  of  Italy  the  mind  is 
)H*rccptiMy  on  the  advance,  more  especially  in  the  aortli." 
{Jovrnat  of  Education  fur  April,  Ih33.  p.  3.^^.) 

'i'his,  however,  is  a most  maecuraieand  unfair  statement,  i 
It  i'  true  that  elementary  Instruction  U pretty  generally 
dUTusetl  In  K.  I'.aly  ana  Tuscany;  hut  such  Is  not  the 
rase  in.  (he  Papal  Mates  .mil  in  Naples.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  f.ict  as  to  mere  elementary  imtruction, 
xnokt  of  the  higher  branches  of  <ilncaiiun  arc  very  far  , 
b«*liind  In  all  parts  of  luly.  And  witat  else  could  Itc  j 
expected  in  a country  suhir'ctosl  tu  irresponsible  govern-  i 
nu'nts,  and  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  Is  almost 
unknown?  There  is  not,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  ex-  j 
p.-ct  that  there  should  be,  any  real  inslruoiuu,  lu  such  a ' 


country.  In  either  moral  or  political  phllosophv.  People 
in  N.  Italy  are  taught  to  rea<i  and  write : but  there,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  ;>?ninsula.  this  preliminary  knowli^lge, 
instead  of  being  turned  to  gtiod  account,  is  made  a means  of 
imbuing  them  with  prejudices.and  of  enslaving  thHrmindx 

The  most  celebrated  lulian  universities  are  those  of 
Pavia.  Padua,  Bologna.  Pii.i,  Parma,  Rome,  Kaplei.Ac  ; 
but  their  ancient  reputation  has  greatly  fallen  offi  and 
it  was  originally  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  sup<‘rior  in- 
struction they  afll>rdi-<l,  as  to  the  l).u'kwardnets  of  (he  cor- 
responding class  of  seminaries  in  other  parts  of  Kuro)>e. 

Of  the  societies  instUu(i*<l  in  the  country  with  s view 
lo  the  improvement  of  the  langnage.  the  m(*st  celebrated 
is  the  Academia  delta  Crusca.  at  Florence  {see  Fu>- 
RRxrs) ; others  are  established  in  Hume.  Milan.  Bologna, 
and  other  Urge  towns.  No  pari  of  modem  Europe  has 
surpass-.-d  Italy  In  ibc  number  of  her  sons  eminent  in  lite- 
rature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  has  been,  in  some 
degree,  owing  to  her  being  the  refuge  of  menuf  letters, 
w hi  n driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Invasion  of  the  Turks  ; 
but  far  more  to  the  early  indeprndence  ami  wraith  of  (he 
nrinrip.d  cities.  Vnder  the  fosiuring  influence  of  the 
latter,  D.iut«,  Petrarrh.  Boccaccio,  Macbiarelli,  and  a 
host  of  other  grr.it  noe!s  and  prose  vrritert,  besides 
painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  flourished  at  a period 
when  the  literature  and  the  art*  of  the  rest  of  Kumpa 
were  comparatively  barbarous.  The  Italians  still  excel 
in  works  uf  imagination,  and  of  pure  science  and  anti- 
quities; but  the  aiiiipopuiar  nature  of  their  govern- 
meiiis,  the  want  of  free  Inaitutions,  ami  of  a free  press, 
drive  them  from  the  higher  and  more  lutercstlng  « aiks  of 
literature. 

Italy  is  richer  than  any  other  country  in  monuments 
of  antiquity  and  uf  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  splendid 
relics  of  ancient  grandeur  are  the  Coliseum  and  Pon- 
theon;  the  triumphal  arches  of  Vespasian,  Severus,  and 
Constantine ; the  pillars  of  Trojan  and  Amouin* ; (ho 
cloae.e,  Ac.  at  Rome ; the  amphitheatre's  of  Vcrcnia  and 
Pola  ; the  catacombs  of  Naples : thu  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Pntldonia  or  Piestum,  simple,  austere,  massive, 
and  of  unknown  antiquity;  and.  above  all. the  suMer- 
rancan  remains  of  Herculaneum  and  Pumpeii.  Almost 
every  town  possesss's  some  memorial  of  antiquity,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a place  or  a stream  of  any  lice  that  it 
not  imperishably  associated  with  some  circumstance  ot 
Importance  in  ancient  or  modem  histrry.  Tivoli  ( Tidtsr), 
where  Horace  and  Catullus  had  vfii.is  ; the  .Allan  Mount 
( .Vofu  Albaaus),  surmounted  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
latlalis  ; E'rascatl  ( 7‘Ksr«/Mm).  the  teat  of  Cicero's  villa, 
whence  the  Dtsputationes  Tfscuhin<t,  the  most  Iscautiful 
of  ethical  disquisitions,  derive  their  name;  the  L,ike 
Nemi  (Locus  yemorensis),  sacred  to  IMana  ; the  Campi 
Ehlrgrtti,  near  Naples  ; the  Bay  of  Raise ; the  Add  of  Can. 
no> ; the  lakes  of  T rasimene,  and  Avoruus.  and  .1  thousand 
other  places,  have  all  acquiresl  an  immortality  of  renown. 

State  qj  the  /'rop/c.— It  is  ditHcuU  to  form  any  falresti* 
male  of  (he  real  condition  of  tne  pc^iplo  of  Italy.  Haviiie 
been  long  parcelled  out  iuto  numerous  small  states,  .md 
subiucted  to  different  laws  and  customs,  they  are  not  a 
homogeneous  nation  ; and  it  would  be  uujtut,  as  well  as 
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luecur^U*.  to  luppoM  them  atl  alike,  Nerorthrlrst,  they 
bare  irany  thlngi  In  oommon  ; and  the  (tatc  of  Cbr  pca- 
•antry  In  most  parts  of  the  country  conirasts  scry  diiad* 
vantageuusly  with  the  fertUity  uf  Ute  soU  and  thu  L>eauty 
of  tlietriiinate. 

II.;*  hxn  kiml  Hca»’n  ariiim'd  the  I.vm!, 

Anil  tcattcr'tl  Mc«'injr>  • till  a wa.iHul  tu'iil ! 

Hut  «h.it  «Tail  b'f  uncihau.tiil  tinm, 

llrT  bl<MiminK  m uni&in«  wi  hrr  tunm  «hom. 

all  llw  lift*  ih*l  lirav'n  aiv!  earth  im|>  >tt. 

The  tmiln  of  naturr  anil  On*  rhano*  of  an. 

W'.iUr  prtmdO{.fimMiKi  In  h«r  vaJIp;*  rri^pu, 

-4n«l  rjir**t«»»  “'un**  l*rr  ha|OT|tlait»»? 

*]  t.f  p»>r  inhabitant  itrlioliU  in  «aiii 

The  rv«kt‘nina  orancr  oimI  ih'  »«etlinx  cr»Ni  t 

JoilcM  he  ten  t'.e  i;rn«iii)|  oiK  and  «>nrv. 

And  in  the  m«nlr'*  fraKr.tnt  ihade  rt^inn : 
ht.«r  .'M  in  tlie  miiial  of  nature'*  (mmiim  j i ur*t. 

And  tu  ibe  iiden  t.oejard  ib««  for  tluriA. 

Perhaps,  hotrerer,  this  is  rather  too  unfavourable  a 
picture.  We  agree  witli  Dr.  Moore  in  thinking  that  ex- 
treme indigence  it  acctimimnied  with  less  wretchedness 
hero  than  in  most  other  Kuroiican  countries;  a come- 
quence  partly  nml  jirindpaliy  of  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  partly  of  the  temperance  and  contented  dispo- 
sition of  the  people.  (.l/iK>rc's il.  ^0.)  But,  with 
all  this,  it  is  still  truo  that  there  le  in  Italy  a great  deal, 
not  merely  of  porertr.  but  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 
With  the  exccfttion  of  the  NcapolJian  dominions,  in  wliich 
agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Icalr  may  be  said  to  be  a 
country  of  small  farms  held  on  the  mcYoycr  principle,  oroo 
condition  of  tlie  occupier  giving  up  half  the  produce  to  tlic 
proprietor;  and  where  such  a system  ol  occupancy  exists, 
there  can  to  little  or  no  improvenient,  nor  any  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  In  such  a state  of  thinn,  the  occupiers 
live  uoiformly  almost  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  nt'ces. 
sarlly  exposm  to  the  most  tremendous  vicissitudes. 
Neither  is  there  In  Italy  any  regular  state  provision  for 
the  petor  ; and  wherever  this  Is  the  case,  and  especially  in 
so  deoselr  peopled  a country,  there  eanuot  fail  to  to  in- 
DumerablQ  Inslancn  of  extreme  luirering.  The  mortal- 
ity that  took  place  in  Italy  after  the  deilcient  harvest  of 
1817  was  quite  frightful,  and  minulicaiicy  and  misery  pre- 
vail  at  ail  times  to  an  extent  unknown  in  better  governed 
countries,  though  with  fewer  natural  advantages.  A su- 
nerhcUl  otwerver  might  suppose  that  the  small  farmers 
In  Iho  yai  d' Amo,  and  other  rich  and  beautiful  districts 
of  Tuscany  and  otlier  parts  of  Italy,  were  in  the  cnyny- 
tnent  of  most  of  tlie  comforts  of  the  (ioiden  Age;  but, 
in  point  of  bet,  they  have  to  maintain  a constant  stnipitle 
with  poverty.  M.  Luilln  do  ChAtoauvieux  says  of  tlie 
occupiers  In  the  Tuscan  Arradi.i,  that,'*  on  entering  tiicir 
houses,  wc  llml  a ti»lal  want  of  all  the  convenionres  of 
life:  a table  more  than  frugal,  and  a general  appearance 
of  privation:  they  arc  unable  to  lay  hj  any  tiling  as  a re- 
serve against  unfavourable  years.”  ILeUcrton  Sic., 

Eng.  trans.,  p.  7!l.)  And  lucli  Is  the  case  with  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  country.  Mr.  Maclaren  says,  that 
the  pro(M>rtiim  of  poor,  tattered,  and  wretched  persons 
at  Naples  is  quite  excessive.  **  On  our  way  to  Caserta, 
Baise,  and  other  places,  children  8 nr  9 years  old,  aiiMi- 
lutely  naked,  often  kept  running  alongside  our  carriage 
for  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more.  In  all  the  towns  and 
villages  near  Naples,  strangers  are  Ite^leged  with  crowds 
of  mendicants,  whose  lm]H>rtunitics  know  no  bounds.’* 
(LefSers,  p.  G5.)  Mr.  M.nttiiews  says,  that  in  *'  the  Papal 
htalcs  all  is  slovenly  and  sipialid  ; there  seems  tu  to  no 
rahldle  link  in  the  clisin  of  society  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  beggar.”  (Diary  q/ an  Invalid,  p.Tft'J.)  It  is  not 
so  bad  in  the  N.  of  Italy  ; but  even  there,  the  destitution 
and  misery  of  the  people  are  often  such  as  almost  to 
stagger  tolls^f.  (See  Hose's  Letiers,  1.  178,  &c.) 

It  were  idle  to  expect  that  cleanliness  should  to  a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  such  a people.  And.  In  fact, 
the  towns,  houses,  and  persons  of  toe  people,  would,  in 
most  iiutanc?s,  be  greatly  improved  by  scrubbing,  wash- 
ing, and  combing. 

ne  reader  may  find  in  Moore,  Matthews,  and  other 
writers,  full  details  of  the  acisbiro  or  casaiit-r  serwienU 
system,  peculiar  to  Italy.  It  is  conflnod  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  appears  to  to  the  natural  result  of  a state  of 
society  in  wmen  marriages  are  adjusted  on  mere  merce- 
nary principles,  the  parties  frequently  meeting  for  the 
first  time  at  the  altar,  and  where  there  is  little  save 
affidrs  of  gallantry  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  men. 
The  introduction  of  free  institutions  and  of  a free  press 
into  Italy  would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  race  of  dels- 
beos.  Ilut  till  (him.  It  is  probable  that  this  public  dis- 
play of  apparent,  if  not  real,  disregard  to  the  moat  Import- 
ant cnpaRcment  of  life,  will  maintain  its  ground. 

Foundling  hospitals  abound  in  most  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  are  at  once  a powerful  cause  at  well  as  an  elltot  of 
tlic  corruption  of  manners.  They  rerriTe  all  classea  of 
children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  rich  and  poor  ; and 
great  numbers  are  aiintialiy  scut  to  them.  The  mis- 
chievous consequences  nf  such  a state  of  things,  and  the 
disregard  which  it  evinces  for  tiie  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions. are  too  obvious  to  require  being  pointed  out.  One 
of  the  greatest,  ami,  periiaqis,  moll  Indupeosable  reform 


that  could  to  effected  In  Italy  would  be  the  ab.>lit!on  of 
foundling  hospitals.  What  is  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  do  not  scruple  to  send  their  children  to  die,  or.  if 
they  escape  clnath,  to  to  brought  up.  independently  of 
any  rare  of  theirs,  in  foundling  hospitals  ? such  {icrsons 
may  have  the  cant  of  patriotism  on  tneir  lips  ; but  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  ttiey  will  never  incur  any  sacrifice  to  cr* 
fret  any  object  thatthey  do  not  believe  will  (Circctly  conduce 
to  (he  promotion  of  ttivir  own  selfish  ends  and  projects. 
We  torrow  from  Mr.  Matthews  the  following  striking 
description  of  the  ladies  of  Homo  and  of  the  Papal  States. 

**  The  women  are  In  the  gr.aodest  style  of  beauty.  The 
general  character  of  their  figure  is  the  majestic ; they 
move  about  with  the  tncedtng  tread  of  a Juna  The  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Italian  woman  liears  the  stamp  or  the 
most  lively  sensibility,  and  explains  her  character  at  a 
glance,  votupiuousaess  Is  written  in  every  feature  ; but 
It  is  that  serious  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  passion, 
the  farthest  removed  from  frivolity,  — which  promises  as 
much  constancy  as  ardour,  and  to  which  love  Is  not  the 
capricious  trifling  gallantry  of  an  hour  of  idleness,  but 
the  serious  and  sole  occupwon  of  life.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression of  energy  and  sublimity  which  bespeaks  a firm- 
ness of  soul  and  elevation  of  purpose  equal  to  all  trials  * 
but  this  expreuioD  is  too  often  mingled  with  a look  ui 
ferocity  that  is  very  repulsive.  Black  liair,  and  black 
sparkimg  eyes,  witn  dark  olive  complexions,  are  the 
common  characteristics  of  Italian  physiognomy.  A blonde 
is  a rarity  : the  black  eye,  however,  is  not  always  bright 
and  sparaling;  it  Is  soiuetimos  set  off  with  the  soft  melt- 
ing langulshmcnt  proper  to  Us  rival  blue ; and  this,  by 
removing  all  exprestmn  of  ficrerness,  takes  away  every 
thing  that  interferes  with  the  bewitching  fascination  of 
an  Italian  beauty.”  (Diary,  n.  114  ) 

Oovemmint There  is  nothing  more  than  the  shadow 

of  popular  representation  in  Italy.  The  Utile  duclty  of 
Lucca  has,  indeed,  its  senate  uf  36  rx'prescntatlrcs,  of  the 
classes  of  merchants,  scholars,  artisaos.  and  cultivators, 
and  some  bodic-s  in  tiie  city  of  Genoa  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia  slightly  trend]  on  the  power  of  the  king  of 
those  donis.  The  IximUirdo- Venetian  kingdom  has  also 
its  'i  provincial  assemblies;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
there  are  nominally  7 iegUlativc  chambers,  one  of  peers 
and  the  other  of  deputies.  But  the  functions  of  the  Sicilian 
chambers  have,  siitvc  been  obsolete;  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  of  (he  Lombardo  Venetian  kingdom 
are  divested  of  all  legislative  powers.  Elsewhere  the  go- 
vernments of  Italy  are  absolute  (San  Marino  being  little 
more  th.m  a dependency  of  the  pope),  especially  the 
popedom  and  the  duchy  of  Modena  ; though  In  the  for- 
mer it  is  generally  exercised  with  extreme  mildncis. 

'Fhat  a country  so  fertile  and  extensive  as  Italy,  rich  in 
the  various  products  uf  a fruitful  soil,  enjoying  an  ex- 
cellent climate,  well  situated  for  commerce,  having  a 
frontier  roTercit  by  a range  uf  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains, whose  inh.ihitanti  are  remarkably  shrewd  and  in- 
telligent, and  which  was  rirliisedand  powerful,  possessed 
of  great  weilth.  and  studded  over  with  innumerable  free 
states,  at  a time  when  the  rest  nf  Europe  was  sunk  in 
comparative  birbirism.  should  have  been  thrown  back 
in  (he  career  of  improvement,  and  fnr  centuries  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  foreigners,  and  trc.xted  with  all  the  ig- 
nominy of  a conqurrt'd  province,  can  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  astunishmrnt  eveu  of  tiie  must  careless  observer. 
I'o  trace  the  various  causi's  wliich  have  conspired  to 
produce  so  striking  nn  anomaly  in  the  mural  and  political 
world,  would  refpiire  a lengthened  essay,  or  rather  a 
large  volume.  Hut  if  we  mistake  not,  the  s.ome  circum- 
stance to  which  Italy  principally  owchI  her  superiority  in 
the  I3th,  14th.  and  15th  centuries,  has  also  been  the 
principal  cause  of  her  subsequent  degradation.  The 
number  of  separ.nte  oml  Independent  cummunitiei  into 
which  Italy  was  then  divided,  by  directly  associating  her 
inhabi.  with  the  guvermnent  of  their  respective  nties, 
and  making  them  feel  that  their  own  Interests  were  idea- 
titied  with  those  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed. powerfully  exciteil  their  pasiions,  and  called 
forth  all  their  energies.  Those  powers  which  had  been 
dormant  for  centuries  were  ag.Un  revived;  Milan,  Flo- 
rence. V’enicc,  Genoa,  I'tsa,  Ac.,  Isccamo  the  capitals  oi 
so  many  free  states,  dUtiuguished  by  their  wealth,  and 
their  progress  in  the  arts : eloquence,  poetry,  lilstory, 
architKture,  painting,  and  every  other  pursuit  that 
could  eltlier  add  to  the  comfort  or  the  erotolUshment  of 
society,  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  But 
this  state  of  society,  though  it  gave  a powerful  ira. 

riulse  to  civilisation,  was  also  productive  of  the  most 
mplacable  animosities.  The  disputes  among  the  rival 
republics,  from  their  limited  territory,  and  their 
deeply  aflTecting  every  imlividual,  were  prosecuted  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  a personal  and  the  rancour  of  a 
political  quarrel.  Sismondl's  great  work  (lUpubUques 
italiennes  du  Moym  Age)  is  chiefly  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  these  conflicts.  And  such  a state  of  society, 
bow  incompatible  soever  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  unquestionably  aflbrds  a fine  field  for  tbe 
development  of  superior  taleut  and  mental  energy. 


ITALY. 

UnfortunAtck.  Ui(>  roiitrbU  th<^  <iifr<'r>nit  par-  tribunals,  Juciire  was  o(>cnl)r  aitcl  impartuUIy  tulmiot- 

tJcs  in  luly  I'mli'd,  as  tU4'h  contests  fklmiMt  always  do,  by  strrrJ  j srU'iivo  was  protcHrlcd  and  rrtcouraRcd  ; the 
tnakint;  it  an  arena  for  the  and  solgrcImR  it  to  it.a1inn  StiWbers  rmtilatrd  the  discipline  wwl  brarcry  of 

the  arms  of  foreienrrs.  tierman.  French,  ami  .Spanisli  their  Kmu-h  allies  ; Icx-al  prrjudtcus  and  lung-rberisned 
tr(M>ps,  after  In'ing  etigagrxl  in  •upportingthr  pretensions  aritipathiva  were  on  the  wane  ; a rnifiotuti  spirit  «a»  be- 
of  one  or  other  uf  the  rival  itatci,  turned  their  arms  ginning  to  revire,  aiwl  that  energy  which  ludforrcmtu- 
ag.'xinsl  those  they  hod  sup|H>rt4'd,  or  who  had  inTitM  rit^s  b«N‘n  dlssiisatetl  in  frirolous  and  unimportant  pur- 
tUem  Into  their  country,  and.  trampling  on  their  liberties,  suits,  was  again  exerted  for  the  public  In  neftt- 
Impused  on  them  uew  and  despotic  masters.  No  doubt  the  govemmeot  of  the  French  in  Italy  waa 

Had  Italy,  when  the  republuau  guverumenti  were  de>  defective  in  many  resnects,  and  in  some  oppreasire  and 
itroytd.  hatl  the  good  fortune  (u  iuve  been  cunsolidateil  arbitrary.  Dot.  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks.  It  was 
into  one  single  and  undivided  muoarrhy.the jH‘->t>lc  would  certaiuly  far  preferahleeithcr  to  that  by  which  it  was  pr«v 
have  heen  fully  cutnpetu.atcd  for  the  loss  of  pulitiral  in*  cetled.  or  to  that  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  Direct 
de|>end<iiii'e.  According  as  local  hatrinls  and  ]»arty  aid*  taxation  was  carried  hy  the  French  to  an  unprecedented 
roosilii-s  sutwhled, the  nation  would  have  bt'Ciime  aniniaied  extent;  and,  latterly,  the  conscription  was  felt  to  be  a 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  wiiuld  have  lioen  aide  to  defend  serere  hardslii|> ; hot  as  the  former  was  accompanied  by 
itself  against  foreign  ag.?resviun  ; and  th>'  iirobahility  is,  < the  entire  friH-.lom  of  indu-lry,  and  ai  the  latter  pressed 
that  in  the  rtmrscuf  time  (he  |>eop]e  would  nave  a(\|inrcvl  : iinlttreremly  on  a!l  classci,  they  were  submitted  to  with 
power  siitBeient  to  soften  the  (kspiitism  of  a government  < little  or  no  rvlurtance.  *’ The  Italians, ” says  M.  Sis- 
originating  in  conquest,  and  to  riyovur  posve>sUm  of  a mondi,  **  (mrtnok  of  all  the  privileges  uf  the  conquerors  : 
portion  At  least  of  their  former  rights  and  privileges.  But  tliey  became  with  them  areustom^  to  tho  dominion  of 
the  subversion  of  the  Italt-in  republics  was  attended  by  the  law,  tu  fri'edom  of  thought,  and  to  millury  virtue  ; 
no  viich  result.  Initead  of  being  rcduceil  under  one.  the  secure  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  when  their  polill- 
eountn  was  dividid  among  a hundred  petty  <k‘Spoti  and  cal  edurathm  should  ^ accomplished,  they  would  again 
despotl'-al  aristocracies.  Nor  was  there  any  possibility  of  Iw*  incrirp'iratrd  in  that  Italy,  to  the  future  liberty  and 
remedying  these  evils  ; for  Austria,  having  {Stained  pos-  gloty  of  which  they  now  direcbnl  their  every  thought.'* 
sessitin  of  the  Mllaneso  anil  Tuu-.iny,  was  enabled  to  (Proerfss  ami  FiUI  <(f  Italian  Fnvffom, 
prevent  any  sln,ile  state  from  acquiring  a d<*rided  ascenil*  '*  ('nder  the  French.”  says  Mr.  Stewart  Kose,  “ ItaW 
anev,  and  to  perpetuate  and  embitter  those  disastrous  enjoyed  all  the  incalculable  advantage*  of  a code  whicn 
feiiit  atid  divuuins  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  rc-  ' allowed  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  gave 
publics.  I publicity  to  all  the  proceedings  of  justice.  This,  inaeod. 

It  would  be  an  endlett  task  to  endeavour  to  describe  was  so  under  the  ancient  guvrrmneut  of  Venice ; but  • 
the  various  eff'Cti  uf  which  this  state  of  afTairs  has  been  ' criminal  c*Ale  was  glveu  her  by  France.  Infinitely  ■upe- 
protiuctive.  Ever  since  the  subversion  of  the  Fluren-  | rior  to  what  siie  t>ossess<xt  In  the  time  of  her  republic. 
Una  republic,  in  the  Italians  have  ce.isod  to  exur-  I Ibil  the  system  of  o{H>n  uloodingt  and  examinations,  has 
ciive  any  perceptible  Influence  over  the  di-lilierations  of  | given  way  to  one  which  lias  abolished  the  oral  examlna- 
their  multitudinous  rulers.  I’Arcfllcd  out  among  furvign  ! tion  of  witness<‘s  ; anil  for  these  principles,  perhaps  yet 
sovereigns,  ur  severeins  descended  from  foreigners,  rnore  precious  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  has  been  subsli- 
what  interest  could  they  feel  in  the  contests  of  the  tub'd  that  of  written  dcpotitioDJ  and  secret  applications 
Bourbons  of  Parma  and  Salih's  ; the  Austrians  uf  Mdau  to  the  judges.  Coder  the  government  of  France,  tho 
and  Mantua;  and  the  I.orralni  of  Tuscany?  They  aaH</ibi  (laws  regulatiiig  the  trade  m corn  and  other 
were  not  only  deprived  of  Ihclr  ancient  liberties ; but  the  , neceatarics)  laws  siept,  and  justice,  civil  as  well  as  crl- 
c-mstant  state  of  vassalage  In  which  their  petty  sovereigns  I niinal.  was  well  and  expeditiously  distributed.  At  pro* 
were  Ihetnselves  held  by  the  great  transalpine  powers  pre.  i sent,  there  is  no  one.uninfliicnct'd  by  passiun,  who  would 
vented  their  acting  in  conformity  either  with  (he  wishes  not  rather  renmince  a debt  than  endeavour  to  recover  It 
or  (he  real  hiterrst*  of  their  subjects.  The  national  spirit  ' hy  law.”  And  in  these  res, wets,  matters  continue  at 
was  thus  gradually  destruy»t ; the  It.xUans  riiher  ceased  present  nearly  on  the  same  foutiug  as  when  Mr.  Roee’a 
to  have  or  to  express  an  opinion  on  public  alTurs;  they  en.  ' work  wai  piiblUh.'d. 

deavoured  tn  forget  the  stormy  discussions  in  which  they  I It  is  greatly  to  be  regretterl  that,  on  the  downfall  of 
had  bevu  engaged,  hy  plunging  into  the  depths  uf  sen-  ! Nap<iIcoD,  in  ihl4,  provision  was  n<A  made  fur  the  con- 
stulity ; and  from  being  the  must  active,  intelligent,  .xnd  suhdatlon  of  Ibdy  into  an  indi-iHmdent  state ; but  4it* 
liiihutrioui  people  in  Kurope,  sunk  intuastole  ol'sluggish  [ o/</  r rrsum.  “ The  cualitiun  deiiroyed  ail  the  good 
indolence  and  apathy.  ” The  victim  by  turuBuf  selfish  and  ; confcrreii  on  It.ily  hy  France.”  ) The 

sanguinary  foctioru,  of  petty  tyrants,  and  of  foreign  invad*  , old  order  uf  things  was,  tu  a considerabie  extent,  rc- 
ert.  Italy  has  fallen  likea  star  rtom  its  place  in  heaven;  she  stored;  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  indeed, 
has  seen  her  h.xrvests  trodden  down  by  the  horses  of  the  . disappeared  ; hut  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  PayPal 
stranser,  and  the  blood  of  her  children  wasted  In  quarrels  ! States,  and  the  dukedoms  uf  Tuscany,  Parma.  Lucca, 
not  tlielr  own  ; conquering  or  conquered,  in  the  indig-  j Ac.  were  reintegrated  nearly  on  the  footing  on  which 
nant  language  of  her  poert  (F'illcaja).  sii/f  oft4c  d siaec  they  stood  before  the  revolution.  Austiia,  however, 
a long  reiributinii  fur  the  tyranny  uf  Uumo.”  {HaUarn'r  had  the  lion's  share  in  the  new  arrangements,  haring 
hhddie  Aget.i.'Mt*.)  | acquired  the  whole  Milanese  and  ci-devant  Venetian 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ikeh  century,  Bncr.irla,  Ge-  ' prm  inert : at  the  same  time,  that  the  drprntirnt 
noveti,  Verri,  FlUngierl,  and  other  eminent  men.  at-  thrones  of  Ttiscany.  .Moilrna.  and  Farma  were  tilled 
tempted  to  awaken  tiieir  countrymen  to  a S4-nse  uf  their  by  mcinltcrs  of  the  house  of  llapshurg,  to  which  they 
true  interests  : but  their  elTorts  were  not  attended  by  any  luok  up  fur  protection  and  supp<)rt.  llenc*  the  influ- 
corresponding  succcM.  At  the  epoch  of  the  French  re-  ence  of  Austria  ts  now  all  but  omnipotent  in  N.  and 
volution,  the  government  of  almost  every  state  In  Italy,  Central  Italy,  aiil  it  also  predominates  in  the  S..  where 
with  the  exception  of  Tuscany,  was  a tissue  uf  the  gr«)ss-  t ie  turuue  uf  Naulcs  is  again  tA.xupied  by  a Buur- 
est  abuses.  The  uut  of  torture  was  universal ; civil  ai.d  bun. 

criminal  processes  were  conductid  secretly,  and  left  to  i On  the  restorati<m  of  the  old  governments,  a good 
the  derision  ofa  single  judge  ; a direct  tax  of  *i5  per  cent,  many  abuses  whlih  the  French  had  rooted  out  were 
per  annum  was  levital  on  all  land  and  other  tangible  pro- I revived,  and  the  natluii  was  insulted  and  humiii- 
perty;  hoary  transit  duties  were  Imposed  on  all  corn-  ated.  'A'ith  the  division  of  the  roimtry  into  dilfcrout 
moditles  passing  from  one  petty  state  tu  another ; ex-  ’ states,  an  end  was  put  to  the  equality  of  duties  and 
cept  in  particular  cases,  the  export Ation  of  the  raw  pro- - the  freedom  of  Internal  etsmmerco;  and  those  see- 
duee  of  the  soli  was  forbidden  ; the  high  mads  were  in-  thmal  prejudices  and  hatreds  that  begun  to  be  ob- 
((•rted  by  robbers ; morals  were  at  the  lowest  ebb;  and  literalcd.  again  exhibited  their  odious  characteristics. 
asiAssination  was  carried  to  an  extent  unknown  any  The  open  impartial  justice,  arnl  the  vigorous  police, 
where  else.  I tntrorlucrd  by  tlu'  French,  were  either  wholly  suppressed, 

Whatever  may  have  been  (he  Influence  of  French  do-  • or  materially  moditied  ; and  in  the  Papal  States  and  Na- 
minatiim  in  other  parts  of  the  Comment,  there  cammt.  pies,  t'specially  (he  former,  the  priests  again  acquired  a 
we  apprehend,  be  a doubt,  that,  to  Italy  at  least,  it  was  pr<’(Mmacraling  Influence;  ami  these  are.  once  mure, 
most  adrant-igcuus.  Under  Nspolcon.  who  has  a Just  title  Turkey  and  S(«iD  excepted,  the  worst  gurcrued  of  the 
tube  called  its  sreatest  benefsrtor.thccountries  now  com-  ' Kumpean  slates. 

prised  in  the  Lumlnirdo.  VeuetUn  kingdom  formed  the  i The  government  of  Austria  in  Italy  cannot  be  justly 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Parma,  Tuscany,  said  to  l>e  oppressive.  Hut  it  is  antipopular,  Jealous, 
and  Rome  were  united  to  France,  and  received  her  laws  ' and  repulsive.  Tills  Is  evinced  by  the  restraints  laid 
and  institutions ; ami  Naples  was  constituted  lnU>  a sub-  on  the  press,  and  on  the  Imporutlcm  of  books,  and  by  its 
ordinate  kingdom,  with  iuiproved  and  more  lilierol  insti*  | preventing  the  opening  oven  of  a school  fur  elementary 
tutlons.  A vigorous  and  efficient  police  was  everr  where  ‘ Instruction  without  its  express  Mrmisiion.  The  prtwsure 
organised;  the  oppressive  shackles  which  the  Jealousy  I of  taxation  ami  the  ccnscri(i(lon  are  less  severely  felt 
and  ihort-sighted  rap.u'ity  of  the  diflv-rriit  |K>tty  states  now  than  utMlcr  the  French,  hut  this  is  more  than  coun- 
hiut  Imposed  on  (he  internal  commerce  uf  the  ctmntry,  i tervailed  hy  the  defects  in  the  wtminivtratioo  of  jiutire. 
were  entirely  removed,  and  full  power  was  granted  to  Under  tliu  Frem  h government,  the  prompt  adminl- 
exp'irt  the  various  products  of  the  soil;  torture  was  stration  of  justii’c,  and  the  efficient  jpoUce,  almost  whuUy 
Atxjlished  ; auntfurni  code  of  laws  was  introdured  ; in-  I suppressed  private  assA.ivinalsun  Atm  ptiiil.c  rohtM'ry  ; but 
Head  uf  the  dork  and  mysterious  proceedings  uf  secret  they  have  ajjaio  revived  in  the  Tapol  States  and  Naples, 
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though  OTcn  there  they  are  a gooj  deal  leu  frequent 
th^n  formerly. 

It  It  im|Hr8(ihlo  tn  aay  how  Innit  the  present  order  of 
thing*  U detlined  to  lu.it ; hut  at  preaeiil.  uiiU'*»  relief 
•hould  come  from  without,  the  prof|K‘ct*  of  luUy  art*  far 
from  encouraging.  The  want  of  all  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  the  jralouiles  that  subsist  amongst  the  dif> 
ferent  states,  will,  It  is  much  to  Ih^  feared,  long  op]Mi«e 
ail  huiipe-rable  obstacle  to  any  united  or  p<?rseTering 
ofTort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  foreign  masters  ; and 
eren  though  such  were  not  the  case,  there  is  a '*  snfiness 
of  cliaracter,  approaching  to  imbt'cility  " iSlatiheu't)^ 
that  unnerves  the  Italians,  and  unBts  them  for  sustaining 
the  ditNcultkes  and  perils  that  would  have  to  be  cncouu* 
terid  In  sucti  a struggle. 

ITALY  (AUSTltlAK).  Umlcr  this  term  are  in- 
cluded all  the  Austrian  territories  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  comprising  the  I^imlMcdo* Venetian  kingdom,  aiwl 
the  goT.  of  Trieste,  extending  over  a spare  of  aliout 
22.1111  *q.  m.,  and  having,  in  laa'i,  a pop.  of 
The  gov.  of  Trieste  if,  however,  included  intlie  kingdom 
of  Illyria;  and  the  following  tutemems  will,  tlicrcfore, 
appW  only  to  the  rest  of  the  territory,  being  that,  la- 
dv«d.  to  which  Uie  oaine  of  Austrian  Italy  especially 
b«‘longs. 

The  Lombanlo- Vend  Ian  kingdom,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  noisessions  under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  extends 
betweim  lat.  44^  ly  and  4i>°  41'  N-,  and  long,  anti 
130  yy  K.,  having  N.  i’arinthia,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Ori- 
sons, from  whkh  it  is  separated  by  tne  Alps;  W.  the 
Swiu  cant.  Ticino  and  riedmont ; H.  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  N.  legations  of  the  Pa[>ai 
States,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  divided  by  the  Po;  and 
P.  the  gov.  of  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic.  Area,  pop., 
subdlvisioni,  Ac.  as  follows : — 
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Bui  It  would  apP«^  1‘rom  the  statements  In  the  Atmannc 
de  GotMa  for  1441,  that  the  pop.  In  IbSli  bad  increased  to 
4.677.483. 

The  N.  part  of  this  territory  it  mountainous ; the  S. 
flat  forming  a p«>rtfon  of  the  plain  of  I.omtwrdy.  The 
Alpine  chains  on  the  N.  frontier  rise  to  an  elev'aiion  of 
more  than  13.000  ft  above  the  sea.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  surfacCf  however,  is  flat : the  flat  iandf.  com- 
prising the  detegs.  of  Pavla.  Lodi,  Crema.  Cremona,  Fa- 
ilui.  Kuvigo,  Venice,  and  part*  of  Verona.  Vicenza,  Brescia, 
Milan,  Ac.  The  whole  country  abounds  with  ris4>rs, 
of  w ltlch.  except  (he  Po.  have  more  or  less  a S.  course, 
and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Adriaiic.  The 
clilef,  after  the  Po,  are  the  Ticino,  between  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  the  Adda,  Oglio,  Cbiosa,  Mlnciu,  Adige. 
Brrnla,  Piave,  TaglUmento.  Ac.  At  the  f<tot  of  (he 
Alpine  chains,  in  the  N.  of  Lombardy,  are  the  lak^-s  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore.  Lugano,  Iseo,  Ac.  The  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with  extensive  lagoons,  iu  the 
midst  of  which  is  Venice.  A succeuinn  of  morshrs 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  and  round  its  embouchure  is  a dreary 
tract  of  swampy  ground  scarcely  enllvenod  by  a single 
tree. 

The  central  parts  of  the  high  mountain  chain  consist 
of  granite  and  other  primary  fonnations  : liie  lower  hill 
ranges  consist  chiefly  of  secondary  limestone.  'J'he 
country  on  the  Po  is  a vast  atl'ivUI  plain,  containing 
numerous  fouU  remains.  Traevs  of  former  volcanic 
action  exist  in  the  Euganrau  hiils,  an  isolated  group 
to  (ho  S.W.  of  Padua  Lava,  basalt,  iron,  coal,  turf, 
potter's  clay,  some  copper,  arieiiic,  marble,  and  ala- 
Doster,  are  the  most  important  mineral  products.  The 
climate  is  g«*noraliy  liraithy.  except  ip  the  rice  ground* 
along  the  Po,  In  the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  and  near  (hr 
Adriatic.  The  (hsrmometer,  though  it  keeps  much 
bighsr  in  summer,  pem'r.'.lly  sinks  Tower  In  winter  in 
Lombardy  Uion  in  Mngl.ind.  I'hr  mean  temp,  of  the 


year  at  Sondrio  is  61  Fah.,  at  Mil.tn  5.1-C,  and  nt  Pailiin 
.V>-6.  More  rain  fails  in  this  than  in  any  other  |K>rtlon  ol 
(he  Austrian  domiuiuiit;  tn  the  government  of  Vetdro 
the  mean  annual  amount  is  esiimated  at  3-1  im-hes,  and 
In  I-ombardv  at  4.6  Inches.  The  greatest  fall  is  in  au- 
tumn and  Winter. 

The*  top*  of  Ute  Alps  are  naked,  covered  with  tnnw. 
and  iiit«*rs]>rrs4nl  witli  glaciers;  but  their  sides  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  flr,  lurch,  oak,  pine, 
chiHDut,  aud  other  trees,  or  natural  pasturages.  Tiio 
plain  country  Is  continuously  cultivated,  and  is  one 
of  the  must  productive  portions  of  Europe.  About 
4-.6(hs  of  the  pou.  of  Lombaidy  depend  directiv  or 
indirectly  on  agriculture;  and  nearly  7-lOth*  of  the 
surface  are  under  culture,  the  proportinns  in  iOO  partM 
being,  araldo  lands  67,  imsture  I'i,  and  w<>chI  21.  But, 
however  ndapli'd  for  cultivation  nn  an  extintded  scale, 
Lomb-irdy  i*.  as  alnvody  stated,  generally  a country  «»i 
small  farms,  cultivated  on  the  mi-tayer  principte,  amt  its 
agricultural  Inhabs.,  though  industrious,  are  mostly  jtoor. 
Cb4te.vuTieux  remarks,  that  over  wovt  of  the  country  few 
of  the  farms  exceed  from  7U  to  76  1-^glish  acn*s,  while 
few  alio  have  less  liian  10  or  12.  The  sulollvisii.n  of 
land  Is,  however,  much  greater  in  the  upland  regions 
titan  In  the  plains : in  the  Mitanese  there  arc  many  farms 
of  120  acres.  Most  of  the  productive  land  in  the  moun- 
tains coniisU  of  pastures.  Only  the  lower  border  of  tho 
mountain  belt  is  arable  ; the  land  is  there  fr(.*qm-ntly  cut 
into  terrace*,  one  above  another,  the  dlvisinni  being  oc- 
casionally supported  by  stone  walls.  Tiic  earth  that  Alls 
these  terrace-trenches  is  continually  carried  down  (o  tho 
lower  levels  by  the  action  of  rain,  and  otticr  causes,  and 
has  to  be  brought  up  again  every  two  or  three  years, 
often  nn  I'casants'  hacks,  the  routes  being  impracticaldw 
fur  vehicles.  The  vine,  mulberry,  walnut,  and  vuHous 
other  fruit  trees,  barley,  rye,  a little  wheat,  buckwheat, 
poniro,  millet,  kitchen  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  aru 
the  chief  agricultural  products  of  this  region.  Thu 
land  is  here  divided  into  the  most  minute  portions; 
and  being,  a*  it  were,  the  one  thing  nretlful  to  exist- 
ence, the  greatest  value  is  atticheu  to  its  possession. 
The  inlierltance  of  an  individual  is  often  only  a few  sq. 
yards  of  land  ; and  on  the  lake  of  Garda  a similar  extent 
of  surface,  ruiiivated  with  k-inons  or  oranges,  or  the 
laurel  (for  Its  oil),  serves  to  maintain  n family.  In  the 
central  region,  or  hill  country,  pro|>ertles  are  less  di- 
vided ; though  they  are  there  split  into  small  steward- 
ships. we>rth  from  I.6.W4)to  20  0(8)  fnuics.  These  farm# 
are  mo«tly  the  rroperty  of  the  higher  dosses,  and  of 
tho  Inhabs.  of  cltiea  There  is  srarc«'ly  a single  pea- 
sant proprietor,  the  fieasaniry  being  mere  tenants,  lay- 
ing. in  general,  a rent  of  hair  tlie  prrduce.  A lease  at 
a lixed  rent,  or  a money  rent,  Is  extremely  rare.  Silk, 
wliirs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  other  frviits.  corn, 
cheese,  and  cattle,  are  the  chief  pro<!urts  of  this  region  ; 
the  culture  of  the  silkworm  is  an  im(>ortant  occu]>aiion 
of  the  ^eaiants’  bmtllcs,  and,  with  the  money  gained 
from  this  source,  they  proride  themselves  decently  with 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

‘llio  aspi>ct  of  this  part  of  1/ombardr  is  very  pleasing. 
Flourishing  rlllagt-s,  hamlets,  and  l»o1atc*d  houses  are 
spread  over  It,  connected  by  carriage  roods  mndeatiho 
expense  of  the  proprietors  and  communes,  which  latter 
possess  a considerable  portion  of  the  soil  In  this  and  the 
next  region.  In  the  high  flat  countty.  or  that  part  of  the 
plain  near  the  hills,  small  stewardslups  are  not  common. 
The  system  is  that  of  p/gHi'orMn/r,  or  sharing-tenariu ; 
that  is,  tenants  who  nay  a rent  in  money  for  thdr  house, 
and  a fixed  rent  in  kind  for  the  ground.  In  the  low  flat 
cuuufry,  uune  of  the  property  Is  cmnmunal ; tii«  farms 
let  at  from  10,000  to  GO.OCC  fr.  a yrar.  and  some  as  high  .os 
lK>,(8i0fr  ; and  the  farmett  have  considerable  capital  in 
stock,  as  cattle,  implements,  seed,  and  timber.  In  this 
rt*glon  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fi*d.  It  has.  like  tlie 
high  flat  country,  a siliceous  bottom,  with  the  difference, 
th.vt  here  in  every  part  water  may  be  prtveured  at  a very 
little  distance  Ivdow  (he  surface.  In  (he  dcUe.  of  Lodi, 
and  its  neighbourhiKtd.  the  soil  1*  so  fertile  and  wi-tl  wa- 
tered, that  the  inhabs.  have  relinquished  (he  growth  ol 
com  for  that  of  the  indigenous  plants  spontaneously  pro- 
duced. The  mca<lows.  coniUnllv  irrigated,  are  mowed, 
and  spring  again  four  times  in  the  f.ime  year ; and  the 
value  of  the  produce  In  grass  is  superior  to  that  of  (he 
richest  com.  {Ckdtfauvitnj,'Xt^.) 

The  mode  of  Irrigation  deserve*  some  ooilce._  U ti 
effected  in  the  first  place  \iy /vnifiMih,  or  excavations  in 
the  earth,  in  w hich  arc  ploceti  tong  tubes,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  bubble  up  copious  streams  of  water,  analogous 
to  Arlesian  wells.  From  the  fontrmili  the  water  l«  com 
ducted  into  a ditch,  by  which  it  i*  carried  to  irrigate 
the  flt-lds  placed  on  a lower  level.  To  these  natural 
waters,  derived  from  the  subterraut*ous  springs,  replen- 
ished by  a cousiant  supply  from  the  mnuntoln  region, 
are  added  a great  mass  of  water  drawn  I'rom  ihr  rivers  hy 
mean*  of  ranals.  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
grounds  Ihiis  imind.iiid  are  li  t as  Ingh  as  60  Milan  livrr* 
(1/.  0i.)  tliu  fifUca  (about  3 i6c)is  of  an  acre)-  Tho 
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waters  are  diligently  measured  by  rules,  dcrireil  from 
hydrostatic  laws,  «nicli  have  passed  into  an  habitual 
practice.  I'be  canals  arc  prorided  with  graduated  doors, 
which  arc  raisetlor  loweied  accor^iing  .is  the  case  may  be: 
they  are  lcrtni>d  inraMtri.  Tb«r  mrasiirr  is  call«l 


and  corrositonds  to  the  Quantity  of  water  which  passes 
thrmigh  a j^uare  hide,  3 Milanr*e  Inches  high  (an  oncia 
of  Milan  nptals  ‘iin.  F.iig.).  and  tin-  wide,  open  I in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  with  iU  pressure, 
determines  a given  velocity.  Sometimes  the  same  num* 
ber  of  Inches  of  water  is  given  nut  by  the  day  and  Che 
hour  on  dllTcrent  farms.  The  vatue  of  a pro]K-rty  de- 
pends un  Che  cummand  and  gu«)dness  of  the  water  ; if  de«  i 
prived  of  the  ferlUisiug  duid,  it  would  diminish  rapidly  In  ' 
price.  Hence  the  state  of  the  waters  is  the  object  of  local 


of  a rear  a cow  produces  at  an  averan  200  iihbrf  grottr, 
or  l.v>  killograirmes  of  cheese.  It  Ta  sold  tvrlceayear 
by  the  fanruTs.  at  almut  1 franc  per  |>ound.  The  total 
quantity  made  is  about  16  milliotis  of  hbbre  gros/e, 
Wurth  from  15  to  16  millions  fr.  There  arc  al^t  IS 
lbs.  butter  for  every  4(1  lbs.  cheese.  The  value  of  the 
cheese  and  butter  consumed  and  exported  from  Lorn- 
tsardy.  is  estimatiHl  at  23.360,(X4)  ir.  In  the  Milanese 
district,  a fat  chiH*ie,  called  Urochino,  Is  made,  es]>ecially 
at  Gorgonzola,  to  which  coagulated  milk  is  carrM  from 
other  p^rtt.  Its  production  is  considered  more  pro- 
filaltle  than  that  of  I'armesnn : It  It  sold  at  about  I 
fr.  2A  c.  the  kil<>gr.  Much  of  it  is  made  frenn  the  wan- 
dering herds  of  rattle  which  descend  in  the  autumn 
into  the  plains.  The  proprietors  of  these  herds,  called 


statutes,  and  of  diligent  care  and  attention.  The  abso-  | brrgammi,  belong  to  the  mountain  re^on : in  summer 


lute  property  of  au  inch  ofwater  Is  usually  valued  at  from 
I0.fif<u  to  15.tit.iQ  fr. ; but  some  waters  are  valued  as  high  as 
30.000  fr.  AU  proprietors  are  entitled  to  carr)'  a new 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  Irrig.^tlon  across  the  grounds  of 
their  nrighbours.  on  paying  the  Coir  value  of  tiio  ground 
occupied  by  Che  canal . and  adding  to  it  one  quarter  more. 
{Bovring't  Rrp.,  p.  &*.>.) 

W.  of  the  drieg.  of  Lodi,  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  a 

f:ood  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  The  dislr.  appropriated  to 
ts  culture  it  divided  by  a great  number  or  canals,  lined 
with  banks  of  turf,  into  squares  of  2 or  3 arret  each,  within 
which  the  rice  grows,  in  water,  admitted  by  sluices,  to  the 
height  of  a few  inches.  7*he  rice  is  town  after  a siugic 
ploughing,  and  without  any  other  preparation  of  the  loud. 
The  sluices  are  opened  to  admit  water  when  the  plant  it 
some  inches  iii  hetglit,  and  it  is  drained  ofT  again  near  the 

Krtod  at  which  the  grain  Is  ripe,  to  allow  the  land  to  dry 
fore  reaping.  After  having  been  reamd,  the  rice  is 
tied  into  smalt  sheaves,  which  He  heaped  together  some 
time  before  being  thrashed.  The  sod  remains  dry  till 
again  ploughed.  Kice  Is  grown  for  three  years  surccs- 
sively  on  tno  tame  land,  after  which  the  ground  is  left 
fallow  for  two  years,  manured  once,  and  produces  In  those 
two  years  a most  atundant  crop  of  hay.  The  produce  of 


they  niigraie  in  search  of  pasture  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
AlfM.  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Grlsont.  The  pasture 
lands  of  1-ombardy  arc*  mostly  in  the  mountains  and  low 
flat  country ; in  its  other  regions,  cattle,  sheep,  beasu  of 
Lurdeo.  and  even  gnats,  are  scarce. 

The  large  farm-houses  and  offices  throughout  Ixun- 
bardy  are  built  on  a uniform  plan.  They  are  of  brick, 
and  surround  a square  court-yard,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  fanner,  granary,  and  stables,  all  well 
arranged,  while  the  other  sides  consist  of  rovered  porti- 
coes. under  wbirh  the  fodder,  carts,  Ac.  arc  kept.  Half 
the  court  is  paved  ; the  other  half  is  an  area  on  which  to 
thrash  ihu  corn.  A garden  is  attached  to  the  btiilding, 
the  outer  wails  of  which  are  covered  with  vines,  producing 
a growth  fur  ordinary  use.  Kach  of  these  farms  has  a 
metayer  and  his  family,  who  usually  hold  It  for  genera- 
tions. They  consider  it  as  a patrimony,  and  never 
Cliiuk  of  renewing  the  lease,  but  go  on  from  father  to 
son,  on  the  tame  terms,  without  writings.  The  stock 
of  cattle,  Ac.  Ndongs  to  the  proprietor.  In  a farm  near 
^larignann,  ChAteauvieux  states  that  100ct>ws  and  soao 
animals  fur  dr.iught  were  kept  on  %5  acres  of  meadow 
land.  The  mftayer  estimated  the  average  return  of  each 
cow  at  2Q(p  fr.,  or  of  the  whole  at  SO.CKX)  fr.  There  were 


a crop  of  rice  is  estiniattxl  at  double  that  of  a crop  of  | 35  acres  of  .irable  land,  the  produce  rt'ckoncd  at  half  th^ 
~heat.  The  rice  grounds  are  let  at  tixed  rents,  of  al^iut  ! of  the  acres  in  grass,  or  6,UCiQ  fr.  The  gross  produce  of 


160 fr.  an  aero;  and  even  at  this  enormous  rent,  the 
farmers  (who  do  not  divide  their  proiiti  with  landlords) 
have  often  made  largo  fortunea  'ihe  labour  required 
Is  Hltle.  and  not  ux(>cnsive ; but  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
" Sickly  labourers  are  s«*en  passing  along  Ihu  Itanks,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  water.  They  are 
dressed  like  miners,  in  coarse  cloth,  and  they  wander 
about,  p.vle  os  ghosts,  in  Ihn  reeds  and  near  the  sluti-rs, 
which  they  have  scarcely  strength  enough  to  open  and 
shut.  In  crossing  a canal,  they  are  often  obliged  to  plmige 
into  the  water,  and  they  come  out  wet  and  roverra  with 
mud,  carrying  with  them  the  germs  of  fever,  which  never 
fails  to  attack  them.  They  ore  not  the  onlv  victims,  as 
the  harvest  men  seldom  git  in  the  crop  without  bi'ing 
seized  with  rigors,  the  air  in  all  the  neighbouring  places 
being  deteriorated  by  the  stwnant  water.  The  avidity 
of  the  lice  planters  is.  llicrciorc,  reitrained  by  law,  and 
they  are  prohibited  extisnding  this  culture  beyond  certain 
llmili."  (CAdfrawe/CMr.  p.  2S5  ) The  meadow  lands  In 
the  irrigated  country  are.  like  the  rice  ground*,  j»arcelled 
out  into  tieldsof  two  or  three  arro.  After  remaining 
about  flfteeu  years  In  natural  pasture  (refreshed  by  a 
thick  coal  of  manure  every  three  years),  they  are 
ploughed  and  denned  In  autumn,  and  undergo  /ire 
successive  crops  — hemp  followed  by  vegetables,  uats, 
wlieat  foUoA-ed  by  v(*Ketabii*s.  maize,  and  wheat.  The 
Un<l  is  then  left  to  itself,  and  a crop  of  grass  imuie- 
dlat«4)'  springs  up  without  anv  seed  Ix'ing  sown.  As 
soon  a«  the  sward  becomes  thick,  the  sluices  arc  0|>en('d 
upon  it  as  formerly.  In  the  course  of  20  years,  67  crops 
are  obtained  from  the  land : 61  fur  the  food  of  cattle. 
b for  that  of  man.  and  1 lor  clothing.  There  are  few 
countries  In  which  cattle  of  every  kind  are  more  abim. 
^int.  In  IK36,  there  were  !u  Lombardy  2-'»7,800  cuwi, 
I6N.O00  sheep,  and  52.000  horses  employeu  in  agriculture, 
besiiiei  draught  cattle,  Ac. 

The  famous  Parmesan  cheese  is  no  longer  made  in 
Parma,  but  in  a district  40  m.  long  by  ao  wide,  stretching 
from  AbbiatPCTosso  on  the  Testmo,  ti»  near  the  crmJlu- 
ence  of  the  Po  and  Adda.  Alcjut  AO.OOO  cows  are  set 
apart  for  Us  production.  ThoMi  come  chiefly  from 
Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Ac.,  being  bt>ughi  at 
from  3 to  4 years  old ; the  supply  of  milk  lacrewes  till 
they  are  6 or  7 rears  old,  when  it  begins  lu  fall  olf. 
About  II, SOD  are  annually  imported,  at  on  average  cost  of 
from  H/.  to  15/.  each,  but  varying  up  to  20/.  {Botfring.) ; 
the  sale  of  otd  cows,  catves,  nod  whey,  on  which  last 
many  hogs  are  fed.  arc  estlinab-d  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Toung  cow*,  and  interest  thereon ; the  proflU  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  remaining  to  the  farmer.  The  cheese 
Is  made  entirely  of  skimmed  milk;  the  cows  are  only 
fed  at  stated  time's,  aud  are  stalled  during  a great  t>art  of 
the  24  hours  to  empty  racks,  a process  which  Arthur 
Yovmg  say*  he  was  as«ure«l  was  nwvs.try  to  give  the 
requisite  richness  to  the  ir.Uk ! (11.  IHg.)  In  the  course 


this  farm  of  120  acre*  was  therefore  26,(X’0  fr. ; which 
sum  wa«  equally  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  oiA- 
taycr  ; the  former  out  of  his  moiety  paying  the  taxes  and 
charges  of  irrigation,  and  the  latter  deducting  from  hit 
share  the  whole  expenses  of  rultivation. 

'Phe  peasantry  in  the  low  flat  country  receive  a part  of 
their  eariiiiigs  in  wagri,  and  a part  Is  produced  from  tho 
share  each  has  In  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  ground 
is.  as  h:is  btH-ii  said,  divided  into  portions  of  from  10  and 
15  to  5u  ami  70  acres.  Two  acre*  are  msilncd  to  every 
man  aud  bis  family,  or  three  bi  families  where  there  ar« 
two  n)cn.  The  farmer  furnlihes  the  oxen  and  horses  to 
plough  the  ground,  and  advanrei  tho  soed  ; the  cultivator 
IM-rfunnsaM  the  farm  w ork  till  therrop  he  carried  to  the  gra- 
nary. l-.’Ul  part  ofthe  buckwheat  anti  beans. and  I -4th  part 
of  the  rice,  are  then  the  share  of  the  cultivator  ; out  of 
which,  however,  he  return*  the  fanner  the  seed  formerly 
advanced,  amounting  to  about  1-Ath  part  of  the  rice,  and 
i-20th  part  of  the  buckwheat.  In  addition  to  their  wagea, 
the  master  aiiows  movt  of  his  farm  servants  a small  hnus« 
and  kitciicn-garden  rent  free;  and  pays  their  capitation 
and  other  taxes,  amounting  to  about  6 or  7 fr.  each.  The 
hire  ot  a dairyman,  brvidcs  a certain  quantity  ofproTltlnns, 
varies  from  115  to  200  fr.  a year  ; that  of  a carrier  from 
150  U>  iHOfr.  Urdiuary  labourers  get  bread,  rice  soup, 
milk,  Ac  , and  from  62  to  OU  fr.  a year ; drovrrs  gv't  only 
their  food.  Ricc-rcai>«'rs,  wmxt-cutleni,  and  mowers 
come  mostly  from  the  miuintain  districts  of  Parma  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  vine-dressert  from  Piedmont  and  the  lake 
Maggiorc : the  wages  of  all  vary  from  about  I to  fr.  a 
day.  with  food. 

In  l>t36.  it  was  e-stimated  that  770,000  Winch,  bush, 
rye.  3.7H.V)(«  wheat.  6 3'<2,7QO  maize,  W.OfiO  rice. 
KUIO.OOOcwt.  hay.  Ac..  5J)i0.r4g)  do.  straw,  GU6.000  do. 
chce'C,  butter,  and  honey,  170,000  do.  silk,  and  l,9l6i,OUO 
rimer  wine,  were  prodiweil  in  l.ombanly. 

We  have  fewer  details  rei  netting  the  agriculture  of  the 
VenetiMi  provs.  Their  surface  is  estimated  by  (joadrio 
at  2,367,070  tomaturr,  1.102,12;^  of  which  are  in  the  plain 
couutrv,  747.260  being  arable,  or  corn  lar>ds,  17,500  rice- 
grnunas,  and  159,00(>  meadows  and  pastures. 

Maize  is  CTown  in  considerable  quantities  near  Verona, 
arid  the  mulberry  very  extcnslvelr  lietween  that  city  and 
Mantua,  and  towards  Vicenza,  liie  mulberry-trees  are 
frequently  planted  all  round  the  cum-fleldt,  and  vloea 
festonne<i  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  that  on  the  same 
ground  three  crops  — silk,  wine,  anti  grain  — are  annually 
produced,  rrou  Verona  to  Vicenza  the  meadows  are 
irrigated  with  great  cxre  as  well  at  facility,  by  means  ot 
the  immb<*rlest  streams  that  flow  Into  the  Affige.  the  b«ida 
of  which,  being  continually  raised  by  the  gravel  they 
bring  down,  and  artiflruUy  embanked,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  inh.-vb.  are  getienilly 
{HKir.  Several  large  farming  establishincnts  may  bo  teen. 
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tet  nocomTorUbte  eotUfn,  or  ticni  of  woalth,  amoo^ho 
peuiuitry.  who  bear  a very  ItidmcreDt  character.  The 
flridt  about  Vicenza,  howerer.  arc  kept  with  (treat  neat- 
nett,  and  cultiratcd  with  much  Induztrjr,  prezentioR  a 
favourable  contrazt  to  Ihuie  abimt  Padua.  On  the  ruad 
between  thozo  two  clttez  all  beauty  of  acenerydlzappearB. 
*'  Willows  In  all  their  pollard  ugliness,  and  long  lank 
poplars  trimmed  to  the  top,  afford  a yearly  crop  of  faggots, 
the  only  fb«d  of  the  country.  The  tops  of  the  pollarded 
tret>s  near' Vicenza,  may  be  seen  cut  almost  In  the  shape 
of  goldets,  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  leaves  of  the  maize 
pla^  there  for  drying.  Potatoes  are  often  cultivated 
amidst  the  com.  On  the  road  may  be  seen  Immense 
butts  full  of  grapes,  mounted  upon  riiimsy  wagm>ns,  to 
which  they  are  secured  by  such  Iron  rings  and  chains  as 
would  hold  a frigate  at  her  moorings,  dragged  along  by  4. 
C,  or  8 ozen,  when  a proper  vehicle  would  not  rMptire  more 
than  a pair.”  ( CMdcr’s  Itaif,  li.  Hi.)  The  grain  produced 
In  the  Venellan  prova  leaves  a surplus  overwhat  is  required 
Co  meet  the  home  demand.  Good  husbandry  diminishes 
at  we  proceed  eastward,  and  Istria  is  a country  which 
would  scarcely  repay  it.  That  peninsula  Is  a cmlection 
of  barren  limestone  hills.  Interspersed  with  a few  fertile 
valleys : It  yields  very  little  com,  and  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  nearly  absorb  the  profits.  Wood  is  scarce,  and 
fbel  has  mostly  to  be  brought  from  Carntola  or  elsewhere. 
The  oils  of  Istrta,  however,  are  frequently  as  good  as 
those  of  Tuscany,  and  form  Its  chief  export.  Some  of  Its 
wines,  also,  are  good,  but  the  inhab.  are  more  a com- 
mercial and  sea-faring,  than  an  agrtctdlural  or  manu- 
facturing, people.  (&r  iLLvaia.) 

The  culture  of  silk,  the  most  important  staple  of 
Nortbem  Italy.  Is  rapidly  extending ; and  even  in  the 
delegi.  of  Pavia  and  Lodi,  where  the  climate  Is  an- 
Ihvourable  to  the  worm,  the  mulberry  is  gradually  su- 
perseding the  vine  and  ^ive.  In  the  deleg.  of  Bres^ 
alone,  the  oil  crop  has  diminished  within  the  last  U 
years  from  400,000  Ibi.  to  half  that  quantity;  while  the 

rrodoce  of  silk  has  risen  within  the  same  period  ftom 
,900,000  to  8,800,000  lbs.  The  annual  produce  of  silk 
in  Lombardy,  Venice,  Tyrol,  and  Tesslno,  is  estimated 
at  about  7.000,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  7-1  Iths  of  the  total 
produce  of  Italy.  The  produce  of  the  I<nmbardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  In  182A,  was  8,469,478  Milanese  lbs., 
atnee  which  time  It  has  consequently  about  doubled.  The 
best  silk  In  Lombardy  is  obtained  in  the  district  of  Urania, 
between  Che  lakes  Magglore  and  Como ; and  In  the 
Venetian  provs.,  from  the  delegs,  of  Treviso  and  Friuli. 
Milan  and  Bergamo  are  the  great  centres  of  the  trade  in 
silk  ; the  former  dty  and  iu  neighbourhood  being  the 
chief  seat  of  its  manufacture.  Next  to  the  silk  fabrics 
of  Milan  rank  those  of  Como.  Bretda,  Cremona,  and 
Mantua.  Verona  and  Us  neighbourhood,  with  many 
Mantuan  districts,  produce  the  best  sewing  and  twist 
silk.  Vlcensa  and  Bassano  produce  immense  uuantltles 
of  silk,  chiefly  double-threadM  traini.  and  muco  also  Is 
obtain^  IVom  Padua ; but  in  all  the  latter  named  provs., 
auantity  Is  more  sought  after  than  quality  In  the  pro- 
fturtlon  of  the  article. 

Next  to  silk,  the  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  Uneo  thread,  paper,  hats.  Iron 
goods,  &c.  In  Lombardy  there  are  several  Iron  and 
copper  works,  with  fabrics  of  esirthenware.  marble 
quarries,  &c.  (For  details  respecting  the  chief  foreign 
trade  of  Austrian  Italy,  see  Milan,  ViNict,  TRtusTt,*c.) 
The  DMuntaln  districts  send  wiues  into  Switserland  and 
the  Tyrol ; and  live  stock,  game,  cheeses,  butter,  honey, 
firewood,  charcoal,  timber,  granite,  marble,  slates,  bricks. 
Iron  and  steel,  various  implements,  cloths,  and  a little 
hemp.  Into  the  flat  country  : out  of  which  they  receive. 
In  exchange,  wheat,  rice,  twse,  and  oil. 

rarotsiNi.— According  to  the  new  government  survey, 
the  value  of  the  land  in  the  Lombardo-Venetlao  kingdom 
has  been  estimated  at  910351,000  scad/  (38.666.0U1/.). 
The  land-tax  paid  In  Lombardy  Proper  amounts  to  from 
91 ,000,000  to  99,000,000  tire,  and  In  the  Venetian  provinces 
to  ^ut  13,000,000  tire,  or  together  to  about  1,040,000/.  a 
year,  or  nearly  9|  per  cent,  on  the  assumed  value  of  the 
captul.  The  valuation  by  which  the  land-tax  is  levied  tu 
the  Milanese  has  not  been  altered  since  1760 : the  tax  has 
indeed  been  Increased,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  by 
any  means  equal  to  the  Increased  value  of  the  land.  After 
1796,  the  land-tax  was  as  high  as  48  centesiml  per  scudo, 
but  »inco  1819  it  has  been  r^uced  to  17'1  centesiml:  in 
the  Venetian  provs.  it  has  also  licen  reduced,  but  it  is 
still  higher  there  than  In  the  Milanese.  It  Is  supposed 
that  the  system,  to  be  bottomed  oo  the  new  survey,  will 
c(]uallse  the  taxation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  above  survey,  the  valuation  Is  guided  by  tbe 
amount  of  every  kina  of  produce  in  ordlnarv  years,  and 
under  an  ordinary  system  of  cultivation.  I'be  average 
prio^*!,  from  1823  to  1835,  are  taken  as  a guide,  regasd 
tieiiig  had  to  local  circumstances,  distance  m>m  markets, 
Ac.  Ibe  expenses  are  deducted  from  the  grow  receipts, 
anti  caK-ulatcd  accurdlug  to  the  system  of  forming.  To 
allow  for  casiultio*.  from  l-9th  to  l-7ib  part  is  dMucted 
frp:n  the  uvtt  proceeds  fur  coni,  l-7tb  for  flax,  chesnuts, 
\uL.  11. 


andnllres,  I- 1 Mil  for  hay,  1-I8th  for  wood.  Churches, 
fortresses,  and  <‘pen  spares  nre  free  ; but  of  all  other 
buildings,  the  value  is  ast-crlalneii  as  nearly  as  pottlble, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  taxation.  Machinery  i»  free;  not  so 
mills  or  water  power.  All  iHiildings  are  assumed  to  bn  In 
an  average  state,  and  a reduction  of  from  tO  to  40  per 
cent.  Is  made  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 

The  poll-tax  Is  levied  In  idaics  not  subject  to  the  tax 
on coiuuraptlon.  All  ImtividimU  (except  )«u|>ers),  from 
the  ages  of  14  to  60,  are  liable  ; and  it  amounts  to  3 
lire  68  centesiml  for  every  inhab.,  without  reference 
to  )iis  circumstances.  Iu  addition  to  this  tax  levied 
for  the  state,  a sum  not  exceeding  3 lire  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  exigencies  of  the  commune.  The  poll-tax, 
therefore,  may  reach,  ^t  ran  never  exceed,  the  sum  of 
6 lire  68  cent.  The  injustice  done  to  the  humbler  part 
of  the  pop.,  by  Imposing  the  same  amount  of  poll-tax  on 
them  as  on  the  higher  riasses,  Is  in  |»art  compensated  by 
the  frequent  practice  of  raising  extraordinary  impositions 
on  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  augmentations  to  tne  land- 
tax,  and  by  the  control  of  the  communal  property  bring 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  proprietors. 
Tbe  collection  of  the  taxes  Is  fhrmed  out  on  leases  of 
three  years ; and  the  same  person  may  be  collector  of 
several  communes,  or  of  several  entire  districts.  The 
farmer  of  the  taxes  has  power  to  proceed  against  de- 
faulters, and  in  extreme  cases  to  sell  the  land  for  arrears ; 
but  such  proceedings  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of, 
and  tbe  collection  Is  simple,  and  attended  with  very  little 
expense. 

The  octrois,  or  taxes  on  consumption,  which  exist  in 
walled  towns  diffhr  iu  amount  In  diflbrent  places.  They 
do  not  every  where  comprise  the  same  articles,  but 
generally  include  wine,  spirits,  flour,  bread,  cattle,  flsh, 
oil.  butter,  cheese,  hay.  straw,  wood,  coals,  and  a few 
other  articles.  The  mill-tax  Is  levied  at  the  mills,  the 
others  mostly  at  the  town  gates.  At  Milan,  wine  and 
vinegar  are  charged  1 lire  lA  oenL  the  cwt.,  wheaten 
flour  and  bread  about  l|  lire,  hay  and  oats  86  cent., 
cheeee  9 lire  80  cent.,  colds  and  sawed  wood  57  cent., 
bricks  and  tiles  99  cent,  per  100,  oxen  7 lire  47 cent.,  uiga 
3 lire  45  cent,  each,  frc.  Tbe  taxes  at  Venice  (wmeh 
see)  are  higher.  Taxes  on  trades  bare  generally 
been  abolish^  ; in  Milan,  however,  bakers  and  butchers 
are  subject  to  an  impost.  Certain  tradesmen  In  open 
towns  are  subject  to  taxes,  which,  like  others,  are  farmed 
out  to  tbe  best  bidder,  who  usually  compounds  with  the 
parties  for  a stipulated  sum.  The  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  dllfcrent  cities  of  Lombardy  amount  annually 
to  from  36,000,000  to  46,000,000  lire. 

Tbe  Import  duties  are  heavy  on  most  articles.  Cotton, 
woollen,  pewter,  and  tin  manufactures,  floe  polished 
hardware,  porcelain,  and  books  allowed  bv  the  erosor- 
shlp,  are  admitted  on  payment  of  an  od  emorcm  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  on  tbelr  declared  value.  811k  fabrics  pay 
90s.  per  lb.  nett.  The  importadon  of  salt  is  prohibltea, 
salt,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  oikI  gunpowder  being  govern- 
ment monopolies.  Here,  as  in  England,  the  private  cuJ. 
tlvadon  of  tobacco  Is  disallowed,  and  tbe  salt  springs  not 
nuule  use  of  by  tbe  government,  must  be  filled  up.  The 
revenue  has  risen  less  In  consequence  of  an  increase  of 
duties  than  of  increased  production  and  consumption. 
The  total  public  revenue  of  Lombardy  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  .50,000,000  tire  a year.  The  public  debt  has  been 
considerably  reduced ; and  the  interest,  which  Is  5 per 
cent.,  is  regularly  paid. 

(iopcmment,  EdMcation,  4^. — Tbe  government  of 
Austria  In  Italy  is  so  liaUe  to  be  disturbed,  ihrou^ 
the  rooted  dislike  entertained  by  the  Italians  for  the 
Germans,  as  to  require  tbe  meet  vigilant  attention  oo 
the  part  of  tbe  Austrian  ministry.  Tbe  policy  of  tbe 
latter  has  been  to  restrict  tbe  power  sm  prIvUegM 
of  the  nobles  and  large  proprietors,  wbo  have  gene- 
rally been  found  at  the  bead  of  any  popular  movement ; 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  conclUate  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Accordingly,  tbe  representation  in  the 
provincial  councils  has  been  rendered  apparently  more 
popular  than  in  Che  other  parts  of  tbe  empire.  Bach 
of  the  two  pruvlnres  has  its  assembly,  with  attributes 
and  powers  similar  to  those  of  tbe  German  Stande  ; but 
their  composition  Is  wholly  diffSerent.  Tbey  have  neither 
eccletlastlcal  memliers,  nooles  sitting  in  right  of  birth  or 
(woperty,  nor  deputies  of  cloM  corpc^atlons ; but  with  all 
this,  tbe  most  effrctual  prorautions  are  taken  to  hinder 
those  assemblies  having  any  popular  Mas.  The  membem 
are  appointed  through  the  medium  of  a double,  or  rather 
a triple,  stage  of  election.  Tbe  two  great  classes  of  Con* 
tadini,  the  proprietors  of  land  ; and  CitUtdini,  the  tnhab. 
of  towns,  are  tbe  primary  electors,  the  suffrage  depending 
oo  the  payment  of  a certain  amount  of  taxes.  These 
primary  electors  return  from  their  general  body  a council 
of  election,  the  members  of  which  must  possess  a higher 
property  qualification  than  is  requisite  for  the  primary 
electors.  The  council  of  election  elect  from  themcinbers 
of  its  own  body  a certain  number  of  candidates,  aM 
from  these  eaomdates  the  crovn  leleett  tkose  vko  are  to 
act  as  members  t(f  the  proeinciat  assembip  ; and,  as  if  aU 
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tbla  wtn  not  raoa|h  to  ttlB«  aoj  thine  Ilk*  populnr  CeeU  I 
lng»  it  r^vrret  to  itMlf,  whraerer  it  tainkj  fit,  power  to  ! 
cancel  all  the  procccilliigt,  and  to  order  a new  tclectloo  i j 
And  even  when  elected,  this  aMembly  baa  no  legialatlva  ! 
poTPM ; tbo  will  of  the  emperor  being  law.  ThU  U I 
carried  into  effect  by  the  vicerov,  wbo  U at  preaent  an 
Austrian  archduke  ; and  under  whom  there  U a governor 
in  each  prov.,  aasiiU-d  by  a govemment  council  appointed 
in  Vlenita.  Each  deleg.  has  a delegate,  or  fwlltical 
auperinlendeot,  and  a separate  flnanctal  officer  ; each 
diatrict  a chant^lor ; and  each  cotomune  a pod^titl.  In 
the  chiof  town  of  each  deleg.  U a court  of  primarr  ju* 
fisdictiun  ; in  Milan  and  Venice  are  courts  oi  wpeai  and 
of  commerce ; and  a high  court  of  revitloQ  $fu  in  Ve- 
rona. Trial  bv  Jury,  and  erea  eocc  pleadings  and  examin- 
ations, are  unknuwn.  And  if  we  add  to  this,  that  a Jealoui 
censorship  Is  ettablUhcd  over  the  preet,  and  that  only 
certain  foreign  Journals  or  books  can  tw  Imported,  wa 
ahall  have  a prnttr  good  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment. Two  foreign  rvgimeota  are  maiotainad  for  the 
police  service,  one  in  cither  government.  Bight  regiments 
of  (be  line  in  the  Austrian  army  are  levied  in  these  provs., 
but  there  is  no  militia.  AU  males,  whether  noble  or 
otherwise,  are  registered  for  miUtai^  service  at  the  age 
of  IS,  uuleu  exempted  from  physical  or  other  causes. 
From  those  thus  registered  toe  number  required  are 
taken  by  ballot ; but  are  allowed  to  serve  by  approved 
aubstitutes,  for  whom,  however,  it  la  often  necessary  to 
pay  large  sums.  The  period  of  scnrloo  Is  eight  years, 
after  wokh  the  soldier  u entirely  free.  Whatever,  uere- 
tore,  may  be  said  tesuch  flimsy  euioglsU  as  Voo  Raumer, 
Che  government  of  Austria  in  Italy  Is  uzsdoubtadly  acold, 
reptmive,  and  jealous  despotism.  But  It  is  not  oppressive ; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  in  point  of  fiscal 
and  milit^  pressure,  it  Is  more  lenient  than  that  of  the 
French  i and  all  that  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  aod  the  material  ctnaforts  of 
the  po,>ple,  is  sedulously  promoted. 

It  is,  also,  true  that  large  sums  are  expended  the  go- 
vemmeot  m keeping  up  the  roads  and  other  publfc  woras. 
and  in  public  aducattou.  A larger  proportioo  of  the 
pop.  is  educated  la  the  Lombard  VeoetUn  kingdom 
Ib^  in  any  other  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  except 
the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia.  By  a law  of  18'iS,  eves7  com- 
mune ia  obliged  to  maiotain  a primary  s^ool,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ; aod.  la  1837,  only  €6  communes  were 
vilhout  schools  exclusively  ibeir  own : 46  gymnasiums, 
18  eoclesisstical  seminaries,  and  18  lyceums,  exist  In  the 
chief  towns,  and  there  are  3 universitirs,  those  of  Pavia 
and  Padua,  the  former  rankiog  as  the  first  in  Italy.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  a really  good  educa- 
tion Is  unknowo  in  Lombardy  ; at>d  that  which  exists  is 
better  fitted  to  enslave  and  debase  than  to  expand  the 
mind.  It  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy ; 
aod  no  school  can  be  opened,  or  book  used  In  a scbwl, 
or  other  sendnary,  without  the  express  sanction  of  tbe 
govenuaeot.  Been  tbe  Cenecrsormiu  hacioan  has  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  this  paternal  government. 

l/rsmry.~The  greater  part  of  thii  portion  of  Italy,  after 
tbe  fall  of  the  Western  Bmplre,  was  iuecesaivefy  pos- 
sessed by  the  HeruU,  OstrogoUa,  Greeks,  and  Loowaras : 
the  Utter  held  it  from  M8  till  774,  when  Charlemagne  an- 
nexed it  to  the  empire  of  the  Frattka,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  BU  SK.  From  that  period,  except  the  terrttory 
of  tbe  Venetians,  U geiMrally  belonged  to  the  German 
emperors,  till  the  establlshineat  of  the  rcpublie  of  MiUa,  In 
1160.  This  republic  was  erected  into  a duchy  in  1306.  Md, 
in  l6$6,cameiateUiepoasesaioBoftbe  emperor  Cbarim  V. 
After  tbe  war  of  the  Spanish  succeesion,  the  dischiea  of 
MiUn  aod  Mantua  were  assigned  to  Austria,  to  which 
tliey  have  since  belonged,  with  tlie  exception  of  tbe  short 
time  they  formed  a part  of  tbe  Cisalpine  repubtic  and 
French  empire.  Venice  aod  its  territory,  which  had 
existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  century 
to  1797,  wai  eoufirmed  to  AustrU  by  tbe  trea^  of  Vienna, 
in  1816.  (Bemrsiic’s  hepofU  ofs  lac  LomA.-rcis.  States  ; 
TymSutfs  Amstria,  4c.,  omf  Ike  Jeermol  qf  £dt»C4Sltms  ; 
Fim  Aawewr's  Jtaip,  1.  IM.— 8U3.  ; CkdSrawvkHS,  Jtmtg 
•ud  Ilf  AgricvUwrg,  ^tgip's  Fronsf.  p.  14  86,  874  886. 
ftc.) 

ITHACA,  one  of  the  Ionian  laUods,  and  celebrated  in 
antiquity  as  the  kingdom  of  lUyssee  (fcoewtos  Jtkaem, 
L4senfo  rfgfio.Vlrg..  j£o.U1.875.).  7 m.  S.  Santa  Maum, 
1 m B.  Cephalonm,  and  17  m.  W.  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nanU ; Point  Marmaca,  at  iia  N.  end.  being  in  Ut.  lO' 
K..  and  long.  80^  38'  F..  Length  14  m.,  breadth  4 m., 
area  44  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  I83T,,  0,644.  It  preeenU  from 
the  sea  the  appearance  of  a barren,  rugged  rock,  deeply 
Indroted  on  its  B.  side  by  a guiph.  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  Vatliv,  the  port  and  cap.  of  the  Island,  accu- 
rately dieecnlM^  in  the  Odyssey : — 

**  A i|«ciow  poet  •ppvsrs, 

Ptoed  to  Ph<frr;*i  pn«rr.  ol>o.«  nwiio  it  bom  ; 

T«o  er.\ggf  re<kt,  pvti^wUns  to  tW  motn, 

11m  toortns  wukU’  letnpoMuoiM  rae*  rMtniB : 

Wnhin.  iho  -aro,  in  taiut  enumiun  stolo. 
Aodabi|w»ocwn*lUMNtthcif  bovtott  nda-'^Pove. 
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About  a third  part  of  the  surface  is  capable  of  evA- 
tivatlon.  the  greater  part  of  w hich  Is  laid  out  in  vineyarda. 
The  chief  uruducts  are  wine  (esteemed  in  Greece  as  ex- 
tremely dellctoui),  olive  oil,  currants,  barley,  and  a small 
quantity  of  wheat ; Init  the  industry  of  tbe  UUnders  la 
greatly  impeded  by  the  taxe«  levied  on  thdr  exports  b/ 
the  Ionian  government.  After  all,  it  appears  prubable 
that  Ithaca  ^ liiUe  to  Interest,  beyond  tne  assodatiaQa 
connected  with  its  ancient  history.  Many  of  the  placet 
mentioned  by  Itumcr  can  be  traced,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  probability.  The  poK  f'korcys  is  clearly  Iden- 
tical with  Molo,  and  the  inner  harbour  of  Vatby 
seems  to  correspond  witli  the  »aoAsx«v  ratwam 

under  Mount  Neioo.  In  the  S.  part  m the  island,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  U a spring,  rising  at  tbe 
foot  of  a rock  still  called  KoraJta,  ana  supposed  to  be  the 
Arcthusa  of  Homer.  (See  Ogpi.,  v.  40R.)  Some  ruins  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  similar  to  tbuM  of  Mycene  and  Tirym, 
are  considered  by  l>odwell  to  be  the  remains  of  the  dtf 
of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of  Glyisea.  (Sec  Iomum.Ulamm.) 
{DodireU,  i.  66.  ; Fn'e.  Reports,  gc.) 

IVES  (ST.),  a pari.  bor..  lea-port,  and  par.  of  Corn- 
wall, at  the  W.  eslremity  of  the  bay  ^ same  name.  18  m* 
W.  Truro,  aod  360  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  crfpar.^ 
1,860  acres  ; pop.  of  narl.  bor.  (which  includes  tbe  mree 
pars,  of  St.  Ives,  Lalant,  aod  Towqdnak).  in  1831,  8J78, 
it  ooDsUta  principally  of  one  long  street,  braoebing  8. 
into  two  smaller ; and  the  houses  are  generally  of  mo- 
derate sUe,  and  built  in  situations  to  suit  the  coovenlewee 
of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  port.  Tbe 
church,  a tow  but  spacloua  building,  erectM  In  I4M, 
■taxMb  close  to  the  sea : there  are  also  two  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  a national  school,  and  two  Sunday 
schools.  A grammar-school,  fmioded  by  Charles  1„  bae 
gone  to  decay.  Tbe  town-hall  and  custom  house  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  The  port  has  a pier,  buUt  kw 
Smeaton,  in  1770,  at  an  npcoie  of  10, 0001.,  within  wMcb 
small  vtsseli  lie  aground  at  low  water.  Lv ge  sbipa  may 
anchor  in  the  bay.  in  6 and  7 folhoma  j but,  being  quite 
exposed  to  the  N.  winds,  it  is  not  much  trequeaCod. 
Notwithsundlng  these  disadvantages,  however,  this  port 
had,  in  1836.  117  ships,  of  9,019  tons  burden,  and  tbe 
customs  revenue  In  1838  amounted  to  10398/.  Tbe^er 
dues  are  let  for  83Uf.  a year,  exclusive  of  (be  tax  tn  la. 
per  bhd.  on  the  export  of  fish,  which  sofnetimrs  exceeds 
6 0/.  in  a slngie  year.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inbabs.  is  the  pilchard  fishery,  which  of  late  hse 
been  carried  on  with  more  than  ordiiuuy  success,  and  to 
a greater  extent  than  In  any  other  town  of  Devon  or 
Cornwall.  The  season  lasts  from  July  to  Sept.,  and  la 
favourable  years  very  large  quantitiea  are  nported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a consMler^le  supply  being  also  ftir* 
nUhed  for  the  ouosumptlon  of  tbe  town  and  neighbour- 
bood.  Id  IH31,  tbe  entire  quantity  cxp<wted  amonoded 
to  37,118  bhds.,  of  which  18.141  hhu.  were  fumisbod  by 
SL  Ivae  alone.  Several  new  mines  have  likewise  bera 
opened  In  tbe  vicinity,  aUbrdlnf  addition^  cmploymeac 
to  the  people.  The  corporatioo,  chortereo  m tbn 
reign  of  Jamce  II.,  was,  down  to  the  pesdog  of  tbn 
Municipal  Heform  Act,  a close  self-elected  body  of  11 
members : it  now  oomprises  4 aldermen,  one  of  whom  ia 
mayor,  and  18  oouncllfors,  and  has  a oommiaslon  of  tb* 
peace,  under  a recorder.  Corporation  revenue  in  1839, 
888/.  The  bor.  sent  8 mems.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.  from  tbe 
84b  of  Queen  Mary  down  to  tbo  pesslng  of  tbe  Beform 
Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1 mem.  Vrevtously  to  tbe  laet- 
mmtkmed  ect,  tbe  (hmebise  was  veetad  In  tbe  Jnbabs. 
paying  teat  mmd  fof ; tbe  boondariee  of  tbe  pari.  bor.  were 
then  also  enlarged.  ^ tbe  addition  of  the  two  adjaceot 
pars,  of  Lalant  aod  Towednak.  Registered  electors,  ta 
i83iM0, 698.  Markets  ou  Wednesday  and  Friday ; catlte- 
folr,  Saturday  before  Advent.  ( Mew.  Bep.  t tari.  BPw«ed. 
Rep. Cam.  Diet.,  gr.) 

IViZA  or  IBIZA  (an.  Bhossu),  an  Ul.  bathe  Heditorv 
raneu,  forming  one  of  tbe  Balearic  group  b^oaglog 
to  Spain,  60  m.  B.  by  N.  Cape  Nao  in  Valencia,  and 
48 ro.  8.W.  Majorca;  tbe  cap.  on  Ita  B.W.  side  being 
in  lat.  880  68'  16"  N..  long.  |o  98'  3T*  E.  It  U ^ 
an  irregular  6-sided  figure;  its  length  from  N.B.  to 
8.W.  being  37  m.,  and  Its  average  breadth  lb  m.  The 
ooesi  Is  irregular,  todented  by  e great  number  of  bars, 
the  largest  being  thoec  of  St.  Antorrfo  and  Ivlaa : the 
•urfhee  is  billy,  and  In  many  parts  wrell  wooded  ; but  there 
are  several  picturesque  etui  fertile  valleys  having  a 
soil  well  adsimed  for  tillage.  The  climate  Is.  !n  mttsc 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia : the 
wt^rs  are  so  mild  that  the  themnonaeier  seldom  falls 
below  I3<)  RAaum.,  and  tbe  heats  of  summer  are  teen, 
pered  by  tbe  sea  breetes.  The  chief  products  of  the 
Island  are  olives,  wine.  com.  flax,  and  hemp,  difforent 
kinds  of  fruit,  especially  figs,  for  which  It  was  celebrated 
even  hi  tbe  time  of  the  eildn  Pliny.  The  sait-pana  are 
so  productive  that  aalt  is  a chief  article  of  exportation : 
lar^  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  on  the  hills,  and  the 
sea  near  tbe  coast  aboonds  with  fish,  the  capture  of 
which  givea  employment  to  many  of  tbe  Inhao.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  island  Is  in  greet 
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poTcrtT,  owing  to  th«  Indolence  of  the  Inheb.,  end  their 
cloveaijr  mode  of  tillege.  The  tTiians  ere  of  middle 
lice,  shrunk  end  tallow ; thej  tpeek  e languege  »lmi« 
Ur  to  that  tpoken  in  Caulonle  and  Valencia,  being  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient  Romaunce,  once  the  com* 
mon  language  of  all  S.  Europe. 

The  cap.  Ivlia  (which  has  a pop.  of  5,730  persons)  la 
fortifled,  and  has  a good  harbour.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  a bishop’s  see.  The  chief  buildings 
are  a cathedral,  6 churches,  3 convents.  3 hospitals,  and  a 
public  school. 

Ivita,  the  largest  of  two  islands,  called  bjr  Strabo  AVv- 
mut.  or  the  pine*beaiing  Islands,  was  earlv  occupied  by 
Phcenictans  and  Carthaginians,  whence  it  has  bc^  call- 
ed Ebotus  PbeeHfssei  by  Sillus  Itallcui  (Pim.,  lib.  iil. 

l.  963.).  It  was  taken  from  them  by  Q.  Metellus,  and 
remained  subject  tu  the  Romans,  and  their  sitccessors 
the  Vandals,  till  the  conquest  of  Sftaln  by  the  Moors  In 
the  9th  centurr.  The  Spanl.ariis  took  the  Island  in  131M, 
and  attached  ft  to  the  klned.  of  Arragon,  since  which  it 
has  usually  followed  the  mrtunes  oi  the  larger  islands, 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  1706,  during  the  war  uf  the 
succession,  it  submitted  to  Sir  John  I.<eue  with  a British 
squadroa,  and  was  ceded  to  KngUnd,  together  with  Mi- 
norca, at  the  peace  of  lUrerbt.  They  continued  in  the 
possession  of  tne  British  till  the  peace  of  16H,  when  they 
were  restored  to  Spain.  (MiMano,  Did.  (7A>g.) 

IVRKA  (an.  E^redia),  a town  of  N.  Iwy.  dom.  of 
Sardinia,  dlv.  Turin,  c».  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Doire,  go  m.  N.N.E.  Turin.  Pop.  In  1938,  Inc.  com., 
8.475.  It  is  an  Ul-buiU  town,  defended  by  old  fortifica- 
tions, a citadel,  and  a small  fortress  upon  an  adjacent 
hill ; and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  supposed  to  ocnipy 
the  site  of  a temple  of  Apollo,  five  other  parish  churches, 
several  convents,  an  hnspiul,  a seminary,  and  a Urge 
prison.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics  anti  of  or- 
ganilned  silk,and  some  recently  established  cotton*  works; 
with  markets  for  cheese,  rattle,  and  other  Alpine  pro- 
duce ; and  for  the  iron  obtained  near  Cogne,  and  other 
places  In  lU  vicinity.  Eporedia  Is  report^  to  have  been 
colonised  bjr  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Marius.  It  would 
appear  from  Tacitus  Uiut.,  1.  70.)  to  have  been  a mnnA 
etpium  as  well  as  a colo^.  Strabo  says  that  36.000  Sa- 
lastl,  made  prisoners  b)*  TereotiusVarro,  were  sold  here 
as  slaves  by  public  auction.  Ivrea  has  been  repeatetllf 
taken  by  the  French,  and  under  the  French  empire  was  the 
cap. of  tha dep. Doire.  (Dki.Utog.i  Cresiser'«iU/y,gc.) 

j. 

JACCA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  cap.  of  a par- 
tldo  of  Its  own  name.  56  m.  N.by  R.  Saragossa,  and  S3m. 
N.K.W.  HuMca;  lat.  43° 30'  N..  Iong.0O34'  W.  Pop., 
according  to  Miflano,  3.012.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  hlgheat  ridges  of  the  Perenres.  onir  21  m.  from  the 
French  Antler,  In  a wide  and  fertile  valley,  enclosed  by 
tb*  rivers  Aragon  and  Gallego : It  Is  surrounded 
a strong  wall,  Md  entered  by  7 gates.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  a cathedral  church,  castle,  military  hospiul, 
and  5 eunvents.  The  lohabs.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  woollen  weaving;  but  the  dimculty  of 
access  to  other  places  confines  their  Industry  to  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  immediate  nefehbourhood.  The 
crops  raised  in  the  district  comprise  wneat,  barley,  pulse, 
Ac.,  and  fruits  are  abundant ; but  tho  severttv  of  the 
climate  during  winter  prevents  it  frina  producuig  many 
of  the  fruits  of  S.  Ruro^. 

Jacca  was  a pUce  of  some  consideration  la  the  time  of 
tbe  Romans,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  regto  Jturatamia. 
It  was  taken  ^ M.P.  Cato,  anno  196  V C..  and  was 
made  a sutioo  (or  the  troops  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
{UiUnmo.) 

JAFN,  a prov.  and  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
between  Ut.  W and  39^  40'  N-,  aim  long.  8^  50^  and 
4^  Ttf  W.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  Irregular  four-sided  figure ; 
and  it  la  bounded  N.  by  the  Sierra  Horena  ami  La 
Mancha,  W.  by  Corduva,  S.  by  Granada,  and  R.  by 
Murcia.  Greatest  length,  85  m.;  greate»t  breadth.  79 

m. :  area.  4,490  sq.  m.  Pop.,  377.000.  This  province, 
situated  In  the  up^r  part  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Guadal- 
quivir, is  encircM  by  lofty  mountains,  which  make 
access  dlfBcult,  and  pve  to  its  borders  a rude  and 
mountainous  character.  The  surface  is  chiefly  an  alter* 
nation  of  hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  the  Guadalimar, 
llarruroblar,  and  other  afluents  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  climate,  though  damp  In  some  parts.  is,oo  the 
whole,  healthy  and  favounmle  to  veevtatlon.  ^e  soil 
on  ttw  hills,  consisting  of  drtrfhts  rn>m  the  primitive 
and  iransitH>n  rocks  of  the  sierras  Morena  and  Granada, 
is  sandy  and  barren  ; hut  the  valleys  are  extremely  rich, 
and  with  moderate  attention  to  tniage,  might  be  made 
hitibly  productive.  Agriculture,  however,  Is  In  the  most 
degr..d4M  stitc  ; only  a very  small  portion  of  the  soli  is 
tilfi-d.  and  the  produce  is  in«u(firient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  proc.  Olives.  w'Ine,  and  other  fruits  of  good 
qaalley,  gall-nuu,  woad.  kermes,  and  sfaumac  art  abun- 
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dant,  and  honey  and  silk  are  produced  In  small  quantUtee. 
Cattle  and  horses,  however,  are  pastured  on  a large  s^e, 
and  a breed  of  the  latter,  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ubeda,  ranks  as  nearly  equal  tu  the  Arabian.  Tht 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  whirh  was  celebratM 
even  under  the  Romans,  t-oti»ists  chiefly  of  Iron,  le^. 
and  copper,  with  smaller  quantities  of  silver;  but  Imui 
and  Iron  are  the  only  ores  nuiv  w ruught.  Veins  of  mar- 
ble and  Jasper  occur  here  as  frequently  u in  Granada^ 
but  are  not  quarried,  Orom  want  of  spirit  in  the  Inhabs. 
Manufacturing  industry  Is  quite  Insignificant : silk  aM 
woollen  frbrics  are  made  in  some  of  the  towns ; but 
the  chief  branch  of  employment  Is  In  pottery,  and  parti- 
cularly In  making  alcarraztu,  a species  of  porous  earthen 
jars,  much  sued  In  Andalusia  fur  k(*eplng  liquors  cool  in 
warm  weather.  {Bovin;  .V/Hahu;  Did.  Utog.) 

Jain,  a city  of  fipain,  cap.  of  prov.  and  partido  same 
name,  and  a blsliop’s  siw,  on  the  Jaen,  an  aAuent  of  tbo 
Guadalquivir,  37  m.  N.  Granada,  and  123  m.  R.N.B. 
Madrid.  Hop.,  according  to  Miflano,  18,700.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Sierra  de  Susana, 
and  Is  so  surrounded  by  mountains,  crossed  by  extremely 
bad  roads,  that  few  travrUcra  have  visited  it.  A recently 
made  road,  however,  joining  the  high  road  between 
Cordova  and  Madrid,  and  passing  through  Baylen  and 
the  Puerto  de  Peflarerradus  uf  the  Sierra  Morena,  baa 
made  it  more  easy  of  wTess.  The  city,  above  which 
towers  a Moorish  castle  commanding  a (tne  view  of  tba 
whole  country,  has  extreme^  narrow  streets,  a cathe- 
dral, I3par.  churches,  and  ISconvents.  The  cathedral 
is  of  Corinthian  architecture.  .100  ft.  long  by  190  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  built  in  a very  pure  stvie : (be  pavement 
Is  laid  in  chequered  slabs  of  bl.'tck  anci  white  marble,  and 
the  high  altar  Is  enriched  with  fine  speclroeni  of  Jasper 
and  inarbhrs  : it  also  has  some  good  pictures  and  tculp- 
turri.  The  city,  which  was  celebrated,  under  the  M<x»rs. 
for  its  manufacturrv.  ^till  contains  numerous  fabrics  of 
silk,  linen  and  wonllrn  cloths,  and  mats,  and  has  a thriv- 
ing appearance.  {SctiU't  Ronda  amd  Gram.  ti.  341.) 

The  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  various  In- 
scriptions, prove  the  antiquity  nr  Jaen.  Under  the  Moors, 

It  rose  to  considerable  Importance,  and  successfully  with* 
stood  the  Mtacks  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  It  was  tbe 
theatre  of  war  during  the  final  struggles  between  tbe 
Moors  snd  S|uuiiards  In  the  15th  century,  since  which 
' tbne  it  has  never  m nvered  its  former  consequence. 

JAFFA,  or  Y.\FF.\  (an.Jowpe),  a town  and  port  of 
Turkey  In  Asia,  on  (he  const  of  Syria,  pach.  Damascus, 
•andjlax  Gasa.  33  m N.W.  Jerusalem,  and  60  m.  S.8.W. 
Acre  ; lat.  3'  iV'  K..  lung.  34<>  46'  KP'  B.  Fop.,  ac- 
cording  to  Robinson,  about  4,000  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  Christlant.  It  is  fortified,  and  stands  on  a tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  tbe  MediterraiMwn,  and  rising  from 
the  snore  in  (hr  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  top  of 
which  Is  a ruined  castle.  The  |K>rt,  defended  by  two 
batteries.  Is  merely  a long  basin,  enclosed  by  a ledge  of 
rucks,  extending  from  (lie  S.  side  nurtbward,  directly  In 
front  of  the  town  ; but  it  is  so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to 
be  unapproachable  W all  except  small  coasting  craft. 
The  hotiset  are  cblefiy  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  un- 
even, narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty:  tbe  principal  public 
buildings,  are  3 mosques,  I K.  Catholic  and  3 Gredt 
churches,  with  3 convents,  and  a good  baxaar.  The 
quarantine  bouse,  recently  founded,  is  clean  and  well 
regulated : separate  divisions,  wUh  a ch^el  attached  to 
each,  being  mlfiotted  to  the  pilgrims  of  tbe  several  nations, 
chiefly  Oreek,  who  huid  here  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
A mlUtaiT  establishment  is  kept  up,  coroprising(according 
to  Dr.  Bowring)  1 reg.  of  infantry,  with  4 battalions 
of  900  men,  and  3 cavalry  regs.,  each  having  700  men. 
A considerable  traffic  has  recently  been  created  by  the 
disturbances  in  Syria  for  tbe  supply  of  the  Pacha's 
troops  ; but  usually  the  town  is  dull,  and  little  frequented 
by  strangers,  exetM  at  pilgrim  time,  when  the  pop.  is 
often  nearly  doubled.  Cotton  Is  raised  to  some  extent 
within  the  district ; and  in  tbe  neighboarhood  are  bmu- 
tifril  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tall  waving 
cypresses,  coral,  and  (Vagrant  mimosas,  intersected  with 
enormous  prickly  pears.  The  fruit  t^rs  a high  cha. 
raeter,  and  forms  a considerable  article  of  export  Tri- 
dltlon  asslani  to  Joppa  an  exceedingly  ancient  date. 
Joshna  defined  the  possessinos  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  as 
Including  “the  border  before  Joppa."  {JotA.  xlx.46.) 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  It  was,  no  doubt,  a port  of  some 
consequence  ; for  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a letter  to 
tbe  former  monarch,  then  engaged  In  building  the  temple 
at  Jeruulem,  saying.  “ We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon 
as  much  as  thou  sbalt  need  : and  we  will  bring  It  thee  In 
floats  by  sea  lo  Joppa,  and  tnou  sbalt  canr  it  up  to  Jeru- 
salem i'’  and  from  this  place  Jonah  took  nls  passage  in  a 
ship  going  to  Tarshtsh,  when  “ he  fled  from  tne  pretenea 
of  tho  Lo^'*  In  the  New  Testament  it  it  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  Peter  had  the  vision  ehirh  revealed  to 
him  the  duty  of  preaching  CThrittlanity  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews  ; and  where  he  raliM  to  life  Dorcas,  a 
fkithfiil  disciple,  “ full  of  good  works  and  almidee^.'* 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  also.  Joppa  had  the  re- 
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piiUtlon  of  being  renr  ancient.  It  li  itatM  Plin^ 
{Httt.  Sat.,  lib.  lx.  $ 5.)  to  be  the  place  where  Andro- 
Rie<1.i  WA«  rx{'OM*d  to  the  tea  monster,  from  whici)  she 
was  rev'iicd  by  I’erseui.  Roland  suspeett  that  this  fsbie 
mar  hare  it<  origin  in.  or  be  conneclnl  with,  the  history 
of  Jniiah.  Paletttna.n  m>|.)  In  a.d.  fi*>,  during 

the  Jewish  wars,  it  wat  refsejitedly  taken,  and  finally  all 
but  d'*«trnred  ; and  during  the  crusades  it  was  so  entirely 

film'd  by  Saiadin,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  buildings  left, 
xcept  iti  two  castles.  It  was  soon  afterwards  repaired 
br  Lmdt  IX.  of  France.  The  sul>ae<]uent  liistunr  of  the 

flare,  till  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  is  little  Known, 
n I7!*9  It  was  token  by  N’apoleon,  after  an  obstinate  and 
murderous  siege.  On  this  occasion  Napoleon  put  to  the 
sword  about  i.'JHO  Turks  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Kl  Arisrh.  which,  haring  preriously  capltu* 
lited,  had  been  discharged,  00  thdr  engaging  not  to 
servo  against  the  French.  But  though  their  execution 
was.  no  d'mbt,  justifiable,  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
still  it  soeins  to  hare  been  an  act  of  extreme  and  useless 
cruelty,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general  conduct 
of  Sa|K)leon.  (For  fbrtber  particulars,  see  BotrrinM't 
Hfport  im  ; Witt's  Sarrati*<,  rol.  II.  p.  168— 17a.  j 
Robim-m't  PaUttint  and  Sffria,  rnl.  1,  p.  6-^.) 

JAFFN.\,  a sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the  N.  ex- 
treniitr  of  the  Isl.,  cap.  of  the  distr.  Jallitapatam,  190  m. 
N.  Cofumbo  ; lat.  9°  3(/ N.. long. Tlr^  W E.  Fop.  8.000y 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  The  town  stands  on  an  Inlet, 
navitrable  fur  boats,  which  communicates  srlth  the  Gulph 
of  Mnn.iar.  It  has  near  it  a pentagonal  fortress  of  some 
strength,  which  forms  the  head  quarters  of  one  of  the 

Srittci|Ml  garrisons  in  the  Island.  As  a commercial  port, 
alTha  Is  the  third  lo  Cerlon,  ranking  after  Colombo  and 
F>>int  de  (i  dle.  ProTisfons  are  cimp  ; and  from  its  sa> 
lubrity  the  town  is  a favourite  resort  of  the  Dutch  resi* 
dents  in  Ceylon,  who  have  named  several  small  and 
verdant  liUnds  in  the  opposite  roadstead  after  the  pnin- 
cipjl  cities  of  Holland. 

JAC.O  (ST  ).  or  SANTIAGO  DP.  CITBA.  a city 
of  Cuba,  rap.  of  its  P.  dlviiion.  the  second  in  pop. 
ai>d  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  mercantile  imf»rt- 
ance  in  the  Island,  about  6 m.  from  the  S.  coast,  on 
the  river  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  Its  port, 
alwul  470  m.  E.S-E.  Havannah  ; lat.  19^  87' W"  N., 
Imig.Tft^T  W.  Pop.  (lv/7)  W.T.Tt,  of  whom  9.303  were 
whites,  10,032  free  colotired,  and  7.4<H  slaves.  Santiago 
is  well  built,  having  wide  streets  and  stone  houses.  It 
has  a cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a college,  hos. 

f)ltal.  and  numerous  convents  and  schools.  The  port  Is 
rnm  N.  to  S.  alxiut  4 m.  long,  with  an  Irregular  breadth, 
and  in  some  places  rather  narrow ; but  it  has  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  sheltered  from 
wlmls  on  every  side.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and  de- 
fended on  the  windward  side  by  the  Morro  and  Kttrella 
castles.  The  city  is  rery  unhealthy  : bring  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  on  three  sides,  the  free  clrrui^on  of  air  is 
greatly  impeded,  and  the  yellow  fever  commits  great 
ravages  in  the  rainy  season.  Santiago  Is  the  sec  of  an 
archMsh(»,  and  the  resldertce  of  a governor,  who,  in 
respect  orcHvtl  and  political  aflklrs,  Is  independent  of  the 
captain-general.  U was  the  cap.  of  CuIm  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Havannah  was  raised 
to  that  dignity ; since  which  tlie  importance  of  San- 
tiago has  dimlnUhed.  Its  trade  has,  however,  of  late 
ycvi  increased  considerably.  In  lH37,  the  Imports 
amounted  In  value  to  1,441 .548  doll.,  and  the  exports  to 
1.370,.'S86  doll. : ten  years  afterwards.  In  IH37,  the  imports 
were  3,399.399  dolt.,  and  the  exports  8,188,UUI  doll.  The 
gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  amounted,  in  1837, 
to  470.»»  doll.,  and  In  1837.  to  604.389  doll.  San- 
tlago  is  the  port  where  the  copper  ore  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cobre  is  shipped.  It  was  founded  bv  Diego  Velnsques 
In  IM4.  ( Htgnd>oUt  ! T^ndmii's  p.  333,  334.) 

J AGO  (ST.),  or  SANTIAGO.acitvof  Chili,  of  which 
it  Is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  guvemment,  in  the  prov,  of  the 
aame  name,  on  the  Maymhn,  at  an  elevation  of  2.600  ft. 
above  the  sea,  64  m.  F..S.R.  Valparaiso,  and  375  m. 
N.N.R.  Concepcion;  lat.  If/S..  long.  09®  48'  W. 
Pup.,  in  IK.30,  estimated  at  63,000.  It  is  situated  on  the 
verge  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Maypoebo, 
and  at  a distance  has  a very  Imposing  appearance,  its 
domes  and  steeples  rising  among  groves,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  maisi*  fields.  It  is  Inferior  to  Lima  and  Buenos  ' 
Ayres  in  its  public  buildings,  but  greatly  surpasses  them  In  ' 
cleanness  and  regularity,  and  Is.  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  S.  America  as  to  appearance,  convenience, 
and  salubrity.  Like  other  cities  of  Spanish  origin,  it  it 
divhh  d into  qMAdrat,  that  is,  squares  or  compartments  of 
binhtings  4u8  ft  square,  separated  by  streets  about  13 
jAtds  across.  The  city-proper  is  on  the  S.W.  bank  of 
the  Mayp  C IO.  and  is  conuccted  with  its  suburb  of  La 
(-himlia  l>y  a handsome  stone  bridge.  On  Its  8.E.  side 
th«-  city  U separated  trom  its  suburb  of  Cafiadilla  by 
the  r4r,a<la.  a h.vndsom«  promenade  .V)  yards  wide, 
pUiitoil  with  p'lpUrt  i and  at  the  .S.W.  extremity  of  Kan- 
tiaao  Is  the  suburb  of  ('buchunco.  Fifteen  years  ago.  the 
city-pruper  compiised  IIU  quadras,  and  the  suburbs  about 
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the  tnme  number.  It  it  built  upon  groaod  sloping  gently 
towards  the  W..  of  which  circiimstanre  advantage  haa 
be\ni  taken  in  supplying  water  for  Its  coruumption  and 
umler  drainage,  which  latter  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  ' 
other  S.  .^me^ican  city.  The  waters  of  the  Maypuebu  are 
also  fri'qucnily  employed  for  the  omameoC  as  well  as  uge 
of  the  City,  there  being  numerous  puhllc  fountains,  reser- 
voirs, Ac.  A solid  brick  rampart,  6 ft.  in  breadth,  aiKl 
raised  iO  ft.  aimve  the  ground,  extends  along  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river,  and  protects  the  city  against  inundation  from 
the  river  during  the  rains.  Between  it  and  the  town  Is 
the  Atanuda,  the  favourite  promenade  of  Uie  inhab. 
planted  with  willows,  and  furnished  with  seats,  reser- 
voirs. Ac.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  city-proper  is 
the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the 
same  name  built  to  command  the  town.  Santiago  has  00 
other  defence,  and  this  fortress  could  be  easily  silenced 
by  artillery  placed  on  the  contiguous  hills. 

The  houses  of  the  city  occupy  a good  deal  of  ground : 
most  of  them  take  up  l-6th  part  of  a quadra.  The  rooms 
are  ranged  nnind  three  quadrangles  or  potto*,  the  first 
being  an  outer  paved  court-yard,  the  second  generally 
Isiid  out  as  a parterre,  and  tne  third  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  wide  archway  opening  into  the  front 
naao  is  closed  at  night  by  a pair  of  Wee  folding  gates,  but 
Is  always  open  during  the  day.  The  windows,  loiming  into 
the  two  outer  court-yards,  are  pnHected  by  iron  gratings  ; 
but  lo  Miers’s  time.  1.S  years  ago,  there  were  generally  no 
win^wB  in  any  of  the  other  rooms,  the  dour  alone  ad- 
mitting light  ihruugit  a small  grating.  The  front  and 
sides  of  the  houses  facing  the  streets,  where  not  blank 
walls,  are  dlviib'd  into  small  rooms,  and  let  out  as  shops. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  Is  the  Ptaxa,  or  great  square,  i>c- 
cupying  an  entire  quadra.  On  its  N.W.  side  are  the  dl« 
rectorial  mansion,  the  palace  of  government,  the  prison, 
and  the  chamber  of  justice  ; on  tne  S.W.  side  stand  th* 
cathedral,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop,  now  occupied 
1^  tlie  fitado  majfor ; on  the  S E.  is  a range  of  shops, 
Ac.,  with  an  arcade  in  fnmt : and  the  N.E.  side  Is  rom- 
posM  of  privatn  residences.  All  tht*se  buildings,  except 
the  cathedral,  are  of  brick,  plastered  and  whilewasbad.' 
The  palace  Is  by  far  the  best  edifice  as  to  its  architecture : 
it  consists  of  two  stories,  inclosing  a large  open  quad- 
I ranglc  ; the  lower  story  comprises  the  armoury  and  trea- 
! sury,  and  the  upper  story  the  great  hall  of  audience  and 
the  ministers'  offices.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  edi- 
fice In  Santiago  ; It  Is  constructed  of  limestone  quarried  in 
the  Chimba  suburb : its  desian  is  of  the  better  order  of 
Moorish  architecture  ; but  wnen  seen  by  Miers,  tu  front 
was  only  half  finished.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a heavy 
decayed  building,  and  the  arcade  wuh  the  shops  hehiod 
it  Is  much  dilapluated.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an 
omamonUl  fountain,  furnished  with  water  by  a aubter- 
raneous  aqueduct.  The  city  is  mostly  supplied  hence 
with  water  for  drinking,  which  is  conveyed  in  barrels  of 
10  gallons  each,  two  of  which  are  a mule's  load,  and  sold 
for  bd.  a barrel.  The  largest  public  building,  and  that 
most  admired  by  the  natives,  is  the  mint  i but,  according 
to  Micrt,  it  it  an  unsightly  structure.  It  occupies  an  en- 
tire quadra,  and.  like  the  private  housee,  cwisUts  of  a 
variety  of  offices  arranged  round  three  quadrangular 
courts.  Its  ftont.  facing  the  shabby  street  fn  which  it  is 
situated,  presents  a scries  of  heavy  pilasters,  supporting 
a rude  cornice  and  a ponderous  balustrade,  and  hav  ing  in 
Its  centre  a larn  arched  portico,  'live  entire  edifice  is  of 
plain  brick,  ana  was,  like  the  other  public  buildings,  con- 
structed by  bricklayers  sent  out  from  S;>aln  fur  the  ex- 
press purpose.  The  Consulado,  a spadous  plastered  and 
whitewasned  structure,  in  which  the  commercial  tribunal, 
senate,  and  national  congreu  meet ; the  custom-house  and 
the  handsome  little  theatre  are  worth  notice.  The  city 
and  sutMrbs  are  divided  into  5 parishes.  All  the  parltD 
churches  are  mean  ; but  not  so  those  of  the  conventual 
establishments,  wliich  are  somewhat  numerous.  One  of 
t he Jesuits'eon  vents  has  been  converted  Into  a national  col- 
lege .and  another  is  used  for  the  public  library  and  printing, 
office.  The  library  contains  several  thousand  printed  vula, 
and  some  curious  MSS.  relative  to  the  IndW  tribes. 

Santiago  haa  8 markets : the  principal  is  holden  fn  the 
Bassoral,  a large  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 
and  Is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat  and  vege. 
tablet.  The  other  markets  consist  of  mere  movcablo 
stands  at  either  rad  of  tlie  Canada ; but  meat,  kitchen 
vegeiables,  fruits,  and  other  requisites,  are  continually 
hawked  about  the  streets  on  horses  or  mules,  which  pre- 
cludes the  neccMi^  of  sending  to  the  marksia.  Foader 
for  horses  is  hawxed  about  In  a similar  manner ; and 
large  quantities  of  lucerne.  Ac.  are  daily  brought  intothe 
town,  norset  being  kept  by  nearly  every  family.  The 
borses  of  Santiago  are  generally  well  broken,  and  are 
more  docile  than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Most  part  of 
the  adjacent  country  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live 
stock;  but,  when  cultivated,  it  produces  good  crops  of 
wheat,  the  toil  being  exceMcnt.  and  irrigated  by  many 
subterranean  springs.  The  climate,  were  it  not  for  th« 
dreadful  visitation  of  earthquakes,  would  be  delightful; 
and,  from  Its  comparative  coolness,  Europeea  ve^ablee 
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may  be  railed  la  irrrat  perfi*ctloo.  The  vine  U growu, 
and  wine  of  go<Ml  quality  might  be  made  if  ill  manufac. 
lure  were  properly  ut»derato^.  lu  the  outihlrti  of  San- 
tiago are  numerous  handsome  <fumhu  or  villas,  and  the 
a]. proaches  to  the  city  are  mostV  through  Lanes  hounded 
by  walls  Inclosing  ei^tenslve  vlneyarTs  and  orchards, 
which  yield  a large  tevetiue  to  their  pro|iHetun. 

Santiago  occupies  the  site  of  a previous  Indian  scttle- 
mnit : it  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  V'.-ildlvia  iu  IMl.  It 
has  frequentlv  suffered  from  earthquakes ; but.  with  other 
towns  of  the  Interior  of  Chill.  It  escaped  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion  in  1%3&. 
(Af/er’s  7>0V.  in  CkUi,  1.426—438.;  ScarUtt'$  S.Amer.,  ife.) 

JAMAICA  (Nat.  Aajrmoca).  one  of  the  Greater  An. 
lilies,  ami  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  lu  the 
Caribbean  .Sea.  between  lat.  17^  44'  and  18^  3(P  N.,  and 
tong.  7C^  12'  and  W.,  about  lOOm.  9.  Cuba,  and 

120  m.  W.  Uaytl,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the 
Windward  Channol.  Shape  nearly  oval ; greatest  length. 
K.  to  W-,  165  m. ; average  breadth,  nearly  40  m.  Area 
estimated  ai  6.250  sq.  m.  Pop.  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained. but  it  may  probably  amount  to  between  370,0(XI 
and  380,000.  In  163.5  tbera  were  311,602  blacks. 

The  Blue  Uountaios.  a lofty  range,  run  through  the 
Island,  in  Its  whole  lenMh,  rising  in  some  placet  to  up- 
wards of  7,400  ft.  in  hmght.  On  the  N.  and  8.  tides  of 
this  range,  the  aspect  of  the  country  Is  extremely  dif. 
fhreot.  On  the  former  the  surface  rises  gradually  from 
the  shore  by  undulating  hills,  separmted  tw  spacious 
Talleys,  wateiwd  by  numerous  rlvul^,  and  clothed  srltb 
pimento  groyet.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  side  is  much 
bolder.  The  shore  Is  sklrtecf  by  abrupt  precipices  and 
inaccessible  cliffs  ; and  the  hill  ranm  towards  the  In- 
terior are  more  abrupt  and  Irss  fertile.  Between  these 
ranges,  and  the  foot  of  the  central  chain,  are  extensive  i 
savannahs,  and  wide  plains  cultivated  with  the  sugar-  ! 
cane,  Ac-,  the  luxuriant  beauty  and  verdure  of  which  is 
set  dir  by  a boundleM  amphitheatre  of  forest— 

" lnMi|wral»l*  hflght  tt  lohini  sbsde, 

C«d*r  { sad  bnacMnc  gain." 

The  outline  of  the  forest  melts  into  the  distant  blue  bills, 
and  these tfaln  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  Uland  is  weU 
watered.  There  are  about  lOf)  rivers,  none  of  which.  how> 
evrr.  is  navigable  except  for  boats.  Black  River,  which 
del  .<u(.-hes  on  the  S.W.  coast,  is  the  iargest,  but  it  only 
avaltalilo  for  llat.bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about  30 
m.  Like  all  the  other  streams,  its  current  Is  vary  rapid. 

From  the  geographical  position  of  the  island,  so  near 
the  equator,  the  climate  Id  the  low  grounds  Is  neces- 
sarily very  hot,  with  tittle  variation  throughout  the  yeer  ; 
the  days  and  nights  are.  for  the  same  reason,  nearly  of 
equal  duration,  there  not  being  more  than  two  hours 
diflbrence  between  tbe  longest  day  and  the  shortest. 
There  Is  very  little  twilight;  aisd  we  mar  add. that  when 
it  is  noon  in  London.  It  Is  about  7 o’cloca  in  the  morning 
in  Jamaica.  Tbe  medium  temperature  of  the  year  near 
Kingston  ranges  between  70°  and  H0° ; but  little  diflbr- 
CDces  of  rlevstlon  have  a wooderftil  e0Nt  over  the  tem- 
perature and  tbe  salubrity  of  the  climate.  **  At  about  4,200 
h.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tbe  temperature  usually 
ranges  between  .55°  and  65°;  In  tbe  winter  It  falls  even 
as  low  as  44°.  There  the  vegetation  of  tbe  tropics  dis- 
appears, and  Is  supplanted  by  that  of  temperate  regioos. 
Showers  are  common  in  the  Interior  almost  throughout 
the  whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall  with  the  tame  vio- 
lence as  to  the  plains,  and  the  auandty  of  rain  appears 
to  be  leva  The  air  Is  exceedingly  humid,  tubje^  to 
dense  fogs,  and  those  rapid  altematlons  of  temperature 
peculiar  to  all  mountain  regions.  While  the  pestilence 
of  yellow  fever  rages  In  tbe  low  grounds,  and  along  tbe 
coast  of  this  IsUm,  cutting  off  Ut  thousands  annually, 
thsse  elevated  regions  enjoy  a complete  immunity  from 
Its  eflbcts  i for  that  bane  of  European  life  has  never  been 
known,  in  any  clbnate,  to  extend  beyond  tbe  height  of 
S.SO0  ft.  The  InhaMcants  are  said  to  enjoy  a degree  of 
longevity  rarely  attained  in  other  countries,  and  to  ex- 
hibit that  ruddy  glow  of  hcoitb  which  marks  the  coun- 
tenance In  northern  climes,  end  forms  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  pallid,  sickly  residents  of  the  less  elevated 
districts.”  Rnort  on  Ut€  HetUtk  qf  tki 

Tn>op$  in  ihe  fV.  Jndi<s,  p.43.)  The  V.  side  m the 
island  b siUd  to  be  more  bcaltny  than  tbe  8. ; but  all 
insalubrity  is  supposed  to  cease  at  an  elevation  of 
1,400  ft.  The  miu-day  heat  Is,  during  most  part  of  the 
year,  greatlv  modlfled  by  an  tavigoratlng  tea  brecse, 
called  by  Europeans  tbe  dorior,  which  sets  (n  from 
8 to  10  o’clock  in  tbe  morning.  Increases  In  fbree  till 
about  2,  and  declines  witb  the  sun,  till,  on  tbe  approach 
of  evening.  It  Is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  tbe 
mountains  When  theae  winds  become  less  regular, 
or  altogether  fail,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  before  the 
rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  oppressive. 
The  year  is  divided  into  a short  wet  season,  which 
begins  in  April  or  May,  and  lasts  about  six  weeks ; 
a short  dry  season,  from  June  to  August;  a long  wet 
season,  coinprlsiug  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.;  and  a long 


dry  season,  which  occupies  the  remaining  fbur  months, 
during  which  the  wcatlHT  Is  semie  and  pleasant.  t>f-lng 
eomparatlvely  cool.  I'he  annual  fall  of  ram  is  nearly 
in. ; the  amount  has  become  U>ss  In  nrupnrtlun  as  the 
forests  have  been  felled.  Mure  rain  huls  on  the  N.  than 
the  S.  side  of  tbe  island,  and  the  average  ttmi^>eraCure  Is 
lower.  The  prlnciMl  towns  and  military  smiUmis  are 
on  the  S.  side,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  Kumpe.’m 
troops  employed  in  Janiaiia  a 7th  part  died  annually 
during  the  20  years  previously  to  lh.37.  Fevers,  d}sen> 
terics,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  hrain,  are  the  most 
fatal.  F'evers  of  a remittent  character  are  more  pre- 
valent than  In  any  of  the  other  Oriiisli  stations  In  the 
W.  Indies.  Eart^uakes  are  frtquent,  and  soinetinies 
dreadfully  violent:  in  1602  the  town  of  Fort  Royal  «as 
submergra  several  (kihotns  beneath  the  ocean,  by  a 
catastrophe  of  this  kind.  Hurricanes  mostly  occur 
botween  July  and  October;  and  though,  perhiipi,  not 
so  frequent  as  In  the  windward  Islands,  they  are  some- 
times most  destructive.  One  of  the  most  appalling 
of  these  visitations  took  place  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1780.  On  this  occasion  tne  little  sea«port  town  of  Sa- 
vannah-la-Mar,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  was 
completely  destroyed.  During  the  tremendous  conflict 
of  toe  elements,  tbe  sea  burst  over  it  with  irresistible 
furv,  and  In  an  instant  swept  into  Us  abyss  its  inhab.  arsd 
their  bouses,  leaving  behind  no  vestige  of  either  I Se- 
veral hurricanes  have  oecurred  since,  but  happily  i>one  of 
them  have  had  such  frightful  consequences.  Jamaica  con- 
tains no  active  volcano : tut  the  traces  of  forntrr  volcanic 
action  are  suillciently  obvious.  Micaceous  schist,  quarts, 
and  rock  spar,  are  common  ; but  limestone,  containing 
numerous  shells,  Is  the  most  prevalent  geological  forma- 
tion. Tbe  island  contains  argentiferous  lead,  copper. 
Iron,  and  antimony  ores  ; and  the  Spaniards  are  reported 
to  have  wrought  l^h  copper  and  sUver  mines.  Mining 
Industry  Is  now,  however,  quite  Inslgnlflcant. 

The  turf-clad  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  are 
chiefly  composed  of  a chalky  marl ; elsewhere  the  soil  is 
frequently  of  a deep  chocolate  colour,  or  a warm  tel- 
low  or  baxel.  The  latter,  called  the  Jamaica  briek 
mould,  retains  a good  deal  of  moisture,  and  is  among 
tbe  best  sdapted  mr  the  sugar-cane  throughout  the  \v. 
Indies.  But  though  the  soil  be  In  some  parts  deep  and 
fertile,  Jamaica  Is  not  generally  productive,  and  re- 
quires both  skilful  labour  and  manure  to  make  it 
yield  heavy  crops.  In  1789.  only  1,207,589  acres  were 
field  under  grants  from  the  crown,  and  of  thia  ex- 
tent only  1,0^,000  acres  were  under  culture,  leaving 
about 3,d00,000 acres  unproductive;  from  which  circum- 
stance It  was  hastily  Inferred  by  Edwards  that  ” not 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  Island  is  flt  for  any  pro- 
fitable cultivation,  great  part  nf  the  interior  country 
being  both  Impracticable  and  Inaccessible.”  Of  the 
above  1.059.fXiO  acres,  It  was  estimated  that  689.000  (710 
estates,  averaxlng  about  lifO  acres  each),  were  occupi^ 
with  sugar  pLantatioos ; 280,000  acres  taken  up  by  400 
cattle- broedfng  ferms,  and  140,000  acres  in  cotton.  In- 
digo, coffee,  ^mento,  ginger,  Ac.  Indlto.  cottun,  uid 
cocoa  were  formerly  Important  staples:  these  havs 

mostly  given  way  to  other  articles.  Matte,  Guinea  corn, 
and  rue,  are  tbe  prinolpai  grains  cultivated ; the  latter, 
however.  Is  not  raised  in  great  quantities.  Maise  yields 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a year,  of  from  15  to 
40  bushels  the  acre.  Catavances,  a species  of  pea  ut^ 
by  tbe  negroes,  the  kinds  of  pulse  and  other  garden 
vegetables  common  in  Europe,  thrive  well  In  the  moun- 
tains: and  the  markets  of  SfianUli-Towu  and  Kingston 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  these,  as  well  as  native 
pot-herba,  Ac.  of  excellent  quality.  J be  {dantaln, 
baaaua,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato,  are  Indige- 
nous ; the  first  named  is  the  principal  iup|K>rt  of  the 
blacks.  Few  countries  offer  so  fine  an  assortment  of 
tropical  fruits.  Among  these  Is  the  bread  fruit  tree, 
from  OtabeKe,  originally  Introduced  by  Sir  Jos<pli 
Banks.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  vine,  melon,  fig.  and 
pomegranate,  are  met  with,  having  probably  been  In- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards ; and  many  otner  Euro- 
pean fruits  succeed  in  the  cool  mountain  region. 
The  sunflower  Is  an  article  which  has  recently  bi*gun 
to  be  cultivated  for  its  oil.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  Hs  seeds  in  greater  quantity  than  from  the  castor 
nut;  and  the  plant  comes  to  maturity  ten  weeks  alter 
having  been  sown.  Cinnamon  has  born  naturalUrd 
in  Jmalcat  and  the  foiwvts  abound  with  dye-woods 
and  guaiacum,  Iron-wood,  braslllette.  maliogany,  green- 
heart,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  and  woods 
At  for  cabiiwt  work.  Various  kinds  of  grasses  are 
cultivated ; the  principal  is  Guinea  grass,  a product 
, of  so  much  importance,  and  growing  so  luxuriantly, 
that  the  graxtng  farms  are  for  the  most  part  roicr^ 
with  It.  Horded  cattle  are  excdlrnt,  and  better 
or  cheaper  beef  Is  not  met  with  In  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Oxen  or  mules  are  used  for  farm  )nU>ur. 
Horaes.  an  active  and  hardy  breed,  are  rearett  for 
saddle  and  harness.  Sbet'p,  gnats,  and  are  nu- 

merous: the  latte*  are  of  a small  bie«ti,but  their  Atsk 
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b very  gond.  Poultry,  plgoont.  4kc.  are  kept  to  greet 
Btimbert.  TKe  F.uropeane  found  meny  lodlgenoiu  quadru. 
pedt  «m  the  UUnd,  but  none  worthy  of  nottor  now  exUt, 
except  the  agouti,  eome  monkeys,  and  rats,  which  iMt  are 
ill  such  Immense  numbers,  and  eo  destructive  of  tho 
sugar  canes,  that  from  A to  10  per  cent,  per  anoum  of  Uie 
sugar  crop,  while  standing.  Is  supposeo  to  be  destroyed 
bv  the  m.  Great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  are  met  with  ; and 
rice  birds,  esteemed  great  dellcarles.  visit  the  island  in 
large  dorks  In  Oct.  Alligators  inhabll  some  of  the 
Ivger  rivers,  and  many  varieties  of  lltards  and  snakes 
are  found,  some  of  w^ich  are  used  as  food  by  the 
natives.  The  mountain  crab  of  Jamaica  is  highly 

Jiriied.  These  singular  animals  come  down  by  millions 
rom  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  to  deposit  thmr  spawn, 
from  Feb-  Co  April,  and  return  to  their  original  hablta* 
lions  by  the  end  of  June.  Copious  accounts  respecting 
tliem  will  be  found  In  liu  Tfrtrt.  Brown,  Edw<irii$,l[c. 

The  European  pop.  ennsUts  of  English.  Irish,  Scotch, 
French.  German,  aM  Fortognese  settlers : the  coloured 
race*  are  divided,  according  to  their  share  of  negro  blood. 
Into  tawiboa,  mulatUu,  tfwadroont,  and  meatintu.  A few 
maroons,  the  descendanU  of  Spanish  slaves.  Inhabit  parts 
ef  the  interior.  They  formerly  were  a great  annoy- 
ance to  the  colony,  but  being,  at  length,  nearly  extir- 
mlnated,  those  tlmt  survived  adopted  a more  peaceable 
mode  of  life.  The  total  surface  or  Jamaica  b generally 
estimated  at  about  4.000.000  acres ; of  which,  accord- 
ing to  a Part.  Report  of  ISSO.  S.40S4A9  have  been  granted 
by  the  crown,  on  payment  of  a quit-rent  to  tlte  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  and  of  a land  tax  of  8d.  an  acre ; 
iMvlng  66<6,641  acres  unaccounted  and  still  vested  in 
the  crown.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  land  assigned  to  Indlvkduab  U actually  under 
culture ; but  In  ISJS  only  3J6S,0A6  acres  pah!  quiUreot ; 
leaving  61li,M>,  probably  leas  productive  and  valuable 
than  the  re^  but  at  any  rate  liable.  If  not  to  be  resumed 

Sthe  crown,  to  be  sequestered  by  the  governor  of  the 
e Island  for  non-payment  of  quit-rent.  The  at- 
tempt of  Lord  Sligo  to  resume  such  lands  on  behalf 
of  toe  crown  Involved  him  In  dbputes  with  the  House 
of  Assembly,  which  asserted  a right  to  possess  Itself 
of  them : wd  it  would  appear.  Iiw  the  absence  of  any 
express  enactment  on  the  sob>ect.  that  the  crown 
has  no  right  to  resume  land  ooi'c  granted,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  re-grantlng  It  to  those  who  may  pay  up 
such  quit-rents  as  are  in  arrear.  ( See  Rep.  qf  the  Coion. 
Land  mnd  Emigr.  Omtmitaiomera  *a  Jamaiea,  Report, 
1940,  p.  11.)  A large  portion  of  the  1)06,641  acres  un- 
accounted for  b supposed  to  be  held  by  Individuals, 
owners  of  contiguous  grants,  and  to  be  liable  to  a quit- 
rent.  Kearlj  lul  Uie  surface  of  Jamaica,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  occupied  by  private  parties,  and  to  be 
altogether  under  circumstances  very  diFerent  from  what 
It  was  In  Edwards's  time,  90  years  ago. 

Few  estates  comprise  more  than  1,900  acres ; and  the 
recent  emacdpatloa  of  the  slaves  has  tended  to  split  the 
land  Into  more  minute  divisions.  The  Urge  estates,  espe- 
cially those  on  which  sugar  b grown,  have  beso  latterly 
reduced  to  great  dilflcuiries  for  want  of  labourcvs.  On 
some  estates,  on  which  70  or  90  negro  spprentices  were  for- 
merly employed,  not  more  than  10  or  a dozen  can  now  be 
got  to  work  regularly ; and  on  other  estates,  prevktutly 
wrought  by  about  900  hands,  the  ordinan  numiber  b said 
to  have  dwindled  down  to  90  or  99.  The  negroes  are 
most  anxious  to  become  proprietors  of  land,  which 
they  accordingly  purchase,  in  some  parts,  for  61.  an  acre, 
or  thereby.  They  then  devote  the  principal  share  of 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  esculents  and  other 
necessaries  on  their  ovm  patch  of  ground,  or  raise  arrow- 
root, ginger,  kc.,  on  speculation ; and  work  on  the  sugar 
and  other  estates  only  when  it  suits  their  Inclination 
or  convenience.  Thus,  In  some  districts,  they  will  only 
Work  tlie  four  first  days  of  the  wc«k ; and  at  crilicM 
periods  of  the  crops  It  is  necessary  to  offer  high  bribes 
to  get  them  to  leave  tbeir  homes  to  assUt  on  other 
d^s  than  Friday  aiKl  Saturday.  In  some  districts  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  island  the  wages  of  field  labourers  are 
U.  W.  a day,  cane  cutters  get  6d.,  and  the  mill-yard 
people  3s.  4d.  a day : in  other  parts  the  wages  are  higner, 
uut  the  above  may  perhaps  be  considered  a fair  ave- 
rage for  the  IslaM.  Since  their  emancipation,  the 
blocks  who  were  formerlv  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent-free  nave  had  to  pay  rent  for  them  t 
aiui  a goo*i  deal  of  dUsatbfaction  has  arisen  from  the  naan- 
nor  In  which  this  rent  has  been  charged  under  the  new 
system.  It  is  said  to  have  been  estimated,  in  manv  case*, 
nut  according  to  the  real  worth  of  the  premises,  but  ac- 
cording to  tlie  number  of  persons  deriving  subsistence 
from  the  land,  so  that  the  man  with  the  largest  family 
became  liAble  to  the  heaviest  rent!  In  order  the  better 
to  commaml  the  servl>'cs  of  the  occupiers,  the  planters 
refused  at  first  to  give  them  leases,  and  stipulmed  that 
they  might  be  ei<'<^ted  even  at  a week’s  nothm.  But 
this  plan  would  seem  to  have  defeated  its  own  oldeet ; 
both  he  making  the  blacks  inattentive  to  the  culture  of 
groumu  hi  Id  on  so  precarious  a teDure*  and  by 


them  extremely  anxious  to  act^re  the  properte  of  a 
; small  ploceof  land.  **  Labour  ana  rent,"  says  Sir  T.  Met- 
' calfe, " are  thequesUoos  which  agitate  the  bland  from  one 
I end  to  tite  other."  Of  late,  however,  the  preferable  plan 
o(  fixed  rents,  uncoonectod  with  labour,  nas  been  gain- 
ing ground  ; and  5s.  per  week  be  stated  as  about  the 
average  sum  paid  by  the  negro  (or  a house  and  patch  of 
land.  It  U due  to  the  blacks  to  stale  that,  since  their 
emancipation,  they  have  conducted  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety ; and,  speaking  generally,  they  are  In 
comfortaole  circumstances. 

The  oolfre  and  other  estates  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
bland  have  suflhred  much  less,  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  blacks,  than  the  sugar  estates  in  the  8.  In  some 
places,  coffre  lands  are  cultivated  by  German  and  other 
European  emigrants,  and  the  climate,  being  there  healthy 
and  well  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  the 
latter  have  recently  formed  several  fiourbblng  settle- 
ments. Frojecu  are.  also,  on  foot  for  Increasing  the 
labouring  pop.,  by  carrying  the  liberated  Africans  thither 
rather  than  to  Sl^ra  Leone  « and  by  holibng  out  Induce- 
ments to  European  emigrants  to  settle  in  tne  central  or 
higher  regions  of  the  i^nd.  But  It  b not  very  likely, 
seeing  the  focilltles  for  emigration  to  other  ctMntriea 
much  more  (aviHirably  sltuatcsl,  that  Che  latter  pro- 
ject, at  lenst.  should  have  any  considerable  succeu. 
The  late  great  falling  off  in  tbe  exports  from  Jamaica 
is  hardly,  Krhaps,  greater  than  might  have  been  fairly 
antlripateo.  ^Ve  need  not  here  repeat  tbe  otote- 
ments  hr  which  we  have  already  eodeavoured  to  ohow 
that  it  IS  nugatory  to  expect  that  the  blacks,  now  that 
they  are  emancipated,  should  voluntarily  undertake 
the  hard  labour  tney  were  compelled  to  undergo  while 
in  a state  of  tlavery.  (8er  Guiawa  (BamsH).  Hatti, 
kc.)  A port,  however,  of  tbe  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  sugar  may  be  accounted  for  br 
the  badness  of  the  crops  In  tbe  last  rear  or  two ; and 
it  b probable,  as  the  negroes  prefer  living  in  the  low 
plains,  the  only  situations  fitted  for  tbe  growth  of  sugar, 
Cliat  thrv  may,  In  some  degree,  resume  Its  culture.  Very 
great  differeiicev  may  be  observed  to  the  condition  of 
different  estates,  owing,  no  doubt,  Co  their  various  ma- 
nagement, the  degree  of  interest  taken  In  tbe  welfare 
of  tbe  labourers,  kc.  It  b alleged  that  the  smaller 
estates  are  tn^st  attended  to,  and  that  they  have  emt  been 
deterioralrd  by  the  clunge  that  has  taken  place.  (See 
Jamaica  Repeat,  Fart  1.  p.  6.9.) 

Hut  besidM  the  effects  consequent  to  a transition  from 
slave  to  free  labour.  Jamaica  will,  most  probably, 

' speedily  have  to  sustain  other  and  even  more  Important 
changes.  It  is  Impossible  that  the  sugar  duties  In  thie 
country  should  l>e  permitted  to  continue,  for  anv  very 
lengthened  period,  on  their  present  footing ; ana  even 
though  they  were,  the  rapid  increase  in  tlte  Imports  of 
sugar  from  Hlndostan.  which  has  all  but  bouadless  ca- 
patities  for  its  prodoctlon,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  occa- 
sion, in  the  end.  the  abandonment  of  Its  culture  in  all 
the  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  not,  like  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  Demsrara.  unusual  facilities  for  Its  production. 

Commerce.-^  The  hbtory  of  Use  trade  of  Jamaica  Is 
not  destitute  of  interest.  For  a long  time  alter  we  ob. 
tained  possession  of  tbe  island,  in  1699,  the  chief  exports 
were  cocoa,  hides,  and  iodign.  Tbe  wretched  colonial 
policy  of  Spain  bad  Immersed  Jamaica  in  sloth,  poverty, 
and  oecay  i and  even  so  late  as  1779,  the  exports  of  sugar 
amounted  to  only  11,000  hhds.  In  1774,  they  had  lo- 
creasod  to  7«i.OOC  hhds.  of  sugar,  96.000  puncheons  of 
rum,  and  6,947  bags  of  coflhe.  The  American  war  was 
very  iigurioui  to  the  W.  Indian  tetUemenU,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  still  suffrrii^  from  Its  effects  in  tbe  restrlc- 
Uons  laid  on  the  Importation  of  food,  lumber,  kc.  from  the 
U.  States.  The  devastatiou  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1799.  which  lo  a few  years  annlbllated  a supply 
of  119.000  hhds.  of  sugar,  previously  exported  by  tnte 
island  to  Eurnpa.gave  a correspondingstimulus  to  its  cul- 
ture in  Jamaitt  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  which,  at  an 
average  of  six  years  preceding  1799,  bad  produced  only 

63.000  bltds.,  export4sd  in  1601  and  1602  upwards  of  966.000 
hhds.,  or  143,000  hhds  a year  I The  tame  cause  gave  a si- 
milar stimulus  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  Increasing  demaod  for  the  article  In  Europe, 
In  1792  the  export  ofeunee  from  Jamaica  amouateB  to  only 

60.000  lbs.  t lo  1775  It  amounted  to  440.UI0  lbs. ; In  1797  it 
bad  iocrea^  to  7,931,621  lbs. ; and  lo  1632  the  exports 
to  England  amounted  to  19,311,000  ibs.  I'he  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  whkh  to  rapidly  increased  Us  prudnetion 
In  Jamaica,  occasioned  a similar  though  less  extensive 
Increase  In  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  kc. ; anid  Its  subsequent 
cultivation  lii  Brazil,  Java,  Louisiana,  Guiana,  the 
Mauritius,  and  other  colonies.  orca.«iooed  a heavy  fall  in 
its  price,  which  involved  the  Jamaliia  planters  in  great 
distress.  Notwithstanding  a recent  rally,  there  appi-ars 
to  be  little  prospect  of  priciu  attaining  their  old  level,  or 
of  property  In  Jamaica  being  so  valuable  as  formerly.  In 
fact,  as  already  stated,  the  presumption  Is  all  the  other 
wgy : and  an  entire  ruvolutlon  in  the  sugar  trade  may,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  fairly  auticittated. 
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Accovirr  of  tbe  QuMititiM  of  the  Prlocip*!  Artlelet  exported  Oom  Jnm^ca  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  encb 
or  the  Six  Yeara  coding  with  U311. 
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Tbe  total  ealue  of  the  Imports  fron  the  U.  Kingdom 
amounted.  In  1S3S,  to  l,443,57Qf.  The  ralue  of  the 
exports  lo  Jamaica  of  late  jrrari  has  generally  averaged 
l.f^.OOOf.  a year,  being  more  than  half  the  total  amount 
of  the  exports  to  the  British  W.  I.  culunics.  A con.  | 
siderable  portion  of  the  goods  is.  however,  sent  to 
J.iroaica  only  as  to  an  entrrpot,  being  tnbsooucntly 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.  The  princittai  ports 
(all  of  which  are  free),  are  Kingston.  Ports  Iloyal,  and 
Moraot,  Black  River,  and  Savanna.la.Mar  on  the  S. 
coast;  and  Lueeaand  Montego  Bar.  Falmouth,  St. Ann, 
Ports  Bfarla  and  Antonio,  and  Annotto  Bay,  on  the 
north. 

Jamaica  it  divided  into  three  counties ; Middlesex  In 
the  centre,  Surrer  In  the  R.,  and  Cornwall  In  the  W. 
These  are  subdivided  into  SI  parishes,  0 of  which  arc 
comprised  In  tbe  first.  7 in  the  second,  and  A in  the  third 
named  co.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the 
seat  of  goremment:  but  Kingston  is  the  largest  town, 
and  tbe  real  cop.  of  the  Island.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a governor,  nominated  by  the  crown,  aided 
by  a council  of  IS  members,  appointW  In  like  manner, 
of  which  the  Ueut..gov.,  chief  Justice,  attorney-general, 
axKl  the  bishop,  are  members.  The  leglilative  power  Is 
vested  In  a H.  of  Assembly,  of  45  roems.,  3 riecied  by 
every  parish,  and  one  by  each  of  the  chief  towns,  King* 
aton,  Spanish  Town,  and  Port  Royal.  All  male  Inba* 
bitants,  of  full  age.  and  potseaied  of  a freehold  of  lOf. 
per  ann.,  may  voto  for  representatives.  Tbe  latter 
ought  to  possess  an  estate  of  SOQf.  a year,  or  personal 
property  worth  I.OOOf.  The  Assembly  has  all  the  prl* 
vileges  of  the  British  H.  of  C.,  and,  like  it,  its  ut- 
most duration  Is  7 years.  Since  17%.  tbe  Assembly 
and  Council  have  been  the  originators  of  all  laws  for 
tbe  goi’emment  of  tbe  island  ; tne  power  of  legislation 
having  been  then  conferred  upon  the  island,  and  a per- 
manent rerenue  of  lO.OOOf.  a year  guaranteed  it 
to  the  crown.  The  salarr  of  the  governor  is  5,500f. 
a year.  Justice  is  administered  in  a supreme  court, 
composed  of  the  chief  justice,  and  8 or  10  assistant 
^dges,  which  sits  3 times  a year  for  3 weeks  at  Spanish 
Town.  Courts  of  Asslxe  are  holden  3 times  a year  in 
each  county.  Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  deode  in 
causes  to  tbe  value  of  SOf.  with  costs,  and  ordinary 
justices  of  the  peace  in  those  not  above  40r.  There  are 
admiralty,  and  other  special  courts ; and  the  governor 
presides  at  a court  of  chancery,  from  which  appeal  lies 
to  the  prtry  council.  Since  the  emancipation  of  tbe 
slavea,  eonrU  concOiation,  similar  to  those  established 
in  Denmark  (Vol.  1.  689.)  and  some  other  countries, 
hare  been  instituted  in  numerous  parishes:  the  blacks 
are  frequently  members  of  these  tribunals,  and  are 
thus  acciutomed  to  tbe  discharge  of  some  of  the  most 
Important  social  duties.  Submission  to  their  dec!, 
■ions  is,  of  course,  optional ; but  there,  es  elsewhere, 
they  are  usually  acquiesced  in.  A new  police  force, 
of  upwards  of  fOO  constables,  was  established  in  1840. 
There  tre  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in  each  county 
and  parish ; but  the  system  of  prison  discipline  has 
been,  until  lately,  very  Ux  and  inefficient.  An  act 
for  Its  improvement  has.  however,  recently  passed  the 
Island  lcgi»lnture. 

Tho  military  force  nsually  amounts  to  about  8,000 
regular  troops  and  a militia  or  from  16,000  to  18.000  men; 
in  which  Utter  body  all  the  white  rrmlei  from  16  to  60  are 
bouod  to  serve.  The  public  expeodltare  on  aocount  of 


tbe  religious  establishments  amounts  to  rtearly  86.000f.  a 
year ; minliters  of  other  deoomioaCions  b^i«le«  the 
church  being  salaried  by  the  government.  Jamaica  is 
under  a bishop  with  a salary  of  4,000^  a year,  whose  see 
extecMls  over  me  B^mmat  and  Honduras.  Nearly  |.5.00(if 
are  sitent  yearly  on  public  instrurtion  and  charitable  in 
stitutions.  Education  is  pretty  widely  diffused,  except  In 
some  parts  towards  the  R.  rtid  of  the  island.  But  there 
and  elsewhere  numerous  schools  and  churches  have  rery 
receotly  been  established;  and  It  Is  said  that  the  rman- 
I cipoted  blacks  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themsehes 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  of  savings' 
banks.  The  press  Is  free,  and  several  able  publications  are 
Issued.  The  public  revenue  .and  expenditure  amount,  at 
an  average,  lo  nearly  .Vio.oon/.  a year  each.  The  com- 
pensation money  awarded  to  the  proprietors  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  amounted  to  6,161, the  ave- 
rage v^ue  of  a slave  from  1833  to  laSO  having  b<-en 
441. 16s.  3d.  Within  the  present  year  the  ordinary  cur- 
rency of  tbe  United  Kingdom  has  been  adopted  in  Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496.  and 
was  settled  In  1603.  It  remained  In  the  possession  of 
Spain  till  IC.5A,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
to  whom  it  has  since  belonged.  (Part.  Paper$ i £d~ 
wardg't  Hit!,  qf  the  tVnt  Imdirt,  ^c.) 

JANEIRO.  Stf  Rio  db  Jakbiko. 

JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OF),  railed  Siphtm  by  the  Japa- 
nese. and  Yang-hou  by  the  Chinese  ; an  insular  empire 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Continental  Asia,  and  opposite  to 
the  sea  of  Japan  and  tbe  gulnh  of  Tartary  and  Cnrea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  MaDcfaooria.  It  comprises 
five  large,  and  a great  number  of  small  Ulaads,  lying 
between  the  30th  and  50th  parallels  of  N.lat.,  and  be- 
tween tbe  136th  and  161st  degrees  of  E.  long. ; bounded 
N.  by  the  sea  of  Okotsk  and  the  indepMdent  part  of  the 
island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakal,  or  Karafto  (formerly 
known  to  F.ngilsh  geographers  as  Sagbalien) ; K.  by  the 
N.  Pacific  Oosan ; 8.  tbe  eastern  tea  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  W.  by  tbe  sea  of  Japan,  which  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of  La  Perouse,  Saogar,  &c., 
running  between  the  dlflVrenC  islands.  Our  knowledge 
of  Japan  is  very  uniatUfartory : Dutch  traders  annually 
visit  Its  only  open  port,  NangoMi ; and  the  Russians  have 
acquired  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  country  ; but. 
though  the  talents  of  Kiimpfer  Thunberg.  Krusenstem, 
Siebold,  Meylan  and  Fischer,  have  been  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  a good  description  of  this  very 
curious  and  Interesting  country,  tbe  cautious  and  Jealous 
policy  of  tbe  Japanese  government  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  forelgnera,  (caused,  as  in  China,  by  the  et- 
tempts  of  Jesuit  misslon^et  to  Cbrirtianise  the  country.) 
has  hitherto,  in  a great  measure,  baffled  the  efforts  of 
European  iMuirers  Into  Its  internal  arrangements  and 
economy.  Tne  shores  of  Japan  are,  Itkewue,  either  so 
rocky  or  so  extremely  flat,  ana  are  so  often  enveloped  in 
heavy  and  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  cannot 
approach  near  enough  to  moke  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
coasts.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  premise  that  the 
■taCements  lo  this  artlcte,  including  the  following  table  of 
the  IslaxMls,  Ac.,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  rude  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth : — [Sve  top  of  next  page.] 

Pkffttcal  Grograpkji.  — The  three  prlndw  Islands  of 
Japan  Proper,  which  alone  have  been  explored  by  Bu- 
roj^ans,  have  a very  uneven  surface,  few  plains  being  of 
any  great  extent,  and  the  hilly  country  extensive  and  of 
a rocky  character.  Kiphon,-  the  largest,  longest,  and 
best  known  of  these  iihuklB.  contains  a regular  mountain 
chain,  running  N.N.E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
called  Ptui,  is,  according  to  Siebold.  upwards  of  1 9,000  R. 
high,  another  alto  (Siro-jama)  reaching  an  elevation  of 
8,000 It,  aad  being  covered  with  per|>etual  snow:  the 
average  heifdit,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  so  moderate, 
that  tbe  high  ground  generally  admits  of  cultivation 
almost  up  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
summits  ateve  named  are  active  volcanoes,  and  many 
other  hills  emit  either  flames  or  smoke.  Earthnnakes 
are  frMuent  one  In  170.5  having  destroyed  nearly  half  of 
Yeda.  and  killed  more  than  100, (XK)  of  Us  inbab. ; thermal 
and  mineral  springs  also  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Islands  of  Japan  may  be  eon- 
tidorad  the  Hat  of  gr^  volcank  movemeDts,  oonnectccW 
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most  prol>AMy,  with  tho«r  of  Kamt»cb«tiui,  and  the  liLandt ; dried  anchovlca,  and  a liquor  preatcd  out  of  tnu*iard>ac<<d. 
of  Formo«a  and  the  Aiiatic  Archipciafrn,  all  of  which  be*  ! Among  tree*,  the  BrwitontUa  paprnifra  U culti* 
kingtoarhainofhHghtaalfnoatudittinrtljrmarlindaathe  I rated  for  lU  bark,  which  U conrerted  futn  clf>th  and 
vokaidc  chain  of  America.  The  metallic  riche*  of  Japan  | paper ; and  the  ramiih  Ute(HMus  ecmijr,  and  called 
are  ttnlrd  to  be  rery  great,  comprliing  copper  in  *uffi*  ' oerewmo-At  by  the  natirea,)  for  iU  gum,  lued  in  var« 
ciently  large  quantilic*  for  an  extentire  ex|mrtatlon.  a nUhing  wooden  fumiCare ; the  camphor  laur^,  al*o. 
cooaiderable  quantity  of  lulphtir.  *ome  lead,  tin  and  iron,  the  iron  tree,  the  oak,  fir,  and  cypre**  are  common, 
and  a little  gold  and  *nrer.  the  mine*  of  the  but  two  and  fumiib  product*  useful  a*  well  for  home  contump- 
being  under  threxclutive  (uperinteodanceof  thegovem*  tlon  a*  exportation.  Of  timber,  howerer,  there  U an 
ment.  I'lie  river*  of  Japan,  though  numerou*,  are  not  in*uflciency,  and  supplie*  are  obtained  ft-um  tin*  N. 
long,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  narrowne**  of  all  the  dependenefe*  of  Je**o  and  Saghalirn.  The  plant*,  a 
i*land* : few  of  them  are  navigable,  and  mo*t  might  be  great  number  of  which  are  dcacribed  by  SleUoid  in  bb 
rharactrriaed  rather  a*  torrent*  than  rivers.  The  largest  | review  of  the  cHmat^and  vegetables  of  Japan  (vol.  i. 
ii  the  Yetirvgawa,  in  Nkphon,  rising  in  the  large  lake  ro.  380— 192.),  are  extremely  beautiful,  aim  many  of 
Oitx.or  Jiitra-no-OHmi.  and  emptying  itself,  after  a pro-  I tnem,  as  the  (Uerodfndrum,  Camtita,  and  nave 

babic  course  of  GO  or  wi  m..  Into  the  harbour  of  Osaka,  been  naturalised  in  England  i and  there  is  ilttle  doubt. 
The  lake  Fakonee.  S.W.  of  Yedo,  Is  treated  with  super-  the  climate  being  so  similar  to  oors,  that  numerous 
stltlous  reverence  by  the  native*.  The  climate  In  a other  specimens  from  the  Japanese  Flora  may  be  intro- 
country  extending  over  so  many  parallels  of  lat.  must. of  duced. 

course,  vary  extremely,  the  N.  dependencies  having  a t'a/ifr  msd  ofAcr /fnfmaJr. — Pasturage  in  a country  in- 
severely  cold  climate,  while  the  S.  {wrti  of  the  empire  are  habited  by  a people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food  except 
nearly  at  warm  as  the  S.  of  France,  though  with  a tern-  I Ash,  ar>d  to  well  supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that  they 
perature  considerably  more  variable,  owing  to  their  in- 1 feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  cimhes, 
sular  condition.  In  Klu-tiu  and  the  S.  parts  of  Siphon.  ! must  necessarily  be  very  unhnportanL  Buflkioe*  and 
a*  far  N.  as  Yedo.the  thermometer  range*  l>etweeii  104'-'  [ oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
and  Fahr.,M)(’ being  the  average  hri^t  in  the  middle  | Inbour,  and  there  are  but  few  sbeep.  the  progeny  of  a 
of  summcr.aiHl  3.V>  during  the  severest  months  of  winter.  \ breed  introduced  by  the  Dutch  soon  after  tbclr  settle- 
The  winter  cold,  however,  Is  much  increased  by  the  pre-  i ment  in  Japan  : the  horses  are  of  inferior  site,  and  are 
▼aJence  of  S.  and  N.R.  winds ; and  the  summer  heats  of  | only  used  by  the  nobility  ; there  are  neither  mules  nor 
July  and  August  are  moderated  by  cooling  breexrs  from  | asses,  ar>d  pin  are  found  only  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
theS.  andS.R.  FUiin  is  very  fltiquent.  falling  more  or  { Nangasaki.  Dogs  are  common.and  are  considered  sacred 
less  on  two-thirds  of  aJI  the  days  in  the  year,  but  more  | animali,  in  conseauence  of  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 
especially  in  June  and  July,  which  are  the  uitoait,  or  from  one  of  the  Mikadot  or  supreme  emperoi  s ; and  cats 
rainy  months:  hurrksnes,  also,  and  storms  freouently  are  even  more  esteemed,  if  ^ssible,  hr  the  Japanese 
occur,  st^  are  described  a*  being  very  violent.  ( Tkmn-  ladle*  than  by  the  venerable  spinsters  of  Great  Britain. 
Wg,  vol.  Iv.  68—90. ; SieMd,  vol.  i.  p.  32ft.)  Among  the  wild  animals,  may  be  enomerated  bears,  wild 

A^ictUture Tillage  Is  followed  in  Japan,  not  merely  boars,  foxes,  wild  don,  deer,  monkeys,  bares,  rats,  mice, 

as  a pursuit  dictated  by  private  interest,  but  also  m and  two  small  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  peculiar  to  the 
obedience  to  a general  and  very  peremptory  Uw.  which  country,  and  called  tbe  ffti/a  and  tin.  Birds  are  ni>* 
oblige*  all  owners  of  land,  under  the  penalty  of  con-  merous  and  of  many  varieties : falcons  are  highly  valued, 
Ascatlon,  to  keep  Uieir  property  In  good  productive  and  pelicans,  cranes,  and  herons  are  ronstdev^  useful  in 
condition,  snd,  tnerefore,  abm  (for  this  is  the  secret  destroying  vermin  and  insects  that  are  injurious  to  the 
reason  of  tbe  regulation)  to  pay  a large  land-tax  to  interests  of  agrictilture:  the  pheasants,  ducks,  and  wild 
government  or  its  officers.  But,  whatever  may  be  tbe  geese  have  splendid  plumage;  besides  which  there  is  a 
cause,  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so  great  variety  of  teal,  storks,  pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  and 
much  improv^  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  productive,  other  small  birds.  The  common  crow,  however,  and  the 
Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  In  a natural  parrot,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  Japan.  Among 
state ; and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  on  the  mountain  reptiles,  snakes  are  not  UDfleauent,  especially  Id  the 
sides  (which  are  formed  into  terraces,  as  In  some  parts  part  of  Siphon,  and  one  variety,  the  OweaAem/.  Is  of 
of  Italy  and  Persia),  li  so  diligently  cultivated,  that,  as  enormous  slxe : tortoises  also  and  lixards  are  of  common 
Thunherg  observes,  '*  it  would  be  olAcuU  to  And  In  the  occurrence ; and  the  Islands,  particularly  towards  the  S., 
country  a single  nook  of  untitled  land,  even  to  the  dry  abound  with  noxious  Insects,  scorpions,  centipedes,  white 
summits  of  the  mountains  and  this  Is  conArmed  in  all  ants,  tec.  An  apterous  phosphoric  insect  ( Ja~ 
material  respects  by  Slebold,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  jMnwea)  deserves  notice  as  twlng  similar  In  its  nablts  to 
Japan.  In  the  S.  district  rice  Is  raised  in  very  large  the  Are.Ay  of  America,  but  of  an  entirely  different  genus, 
quantities,  as  It  forms  a principal  article  of  food  with  the  The  seas  contain  large  quantities  of  Ash.  affwdlng  a main 
inhid).  i but  wheat  it  littV  grown,  and  held  In  light  esU-  article  of  food  totheinhAbitants,  and  giving  employment 
mation : barler,  also  htickwlipat,  a bean  railed  dahi$on,  to  “ entirevilla^  '*  of  Ashermen.  The  salmon,  herring, 
and  another,  tnesq/o  dotirkot  (from  which  the  well  known  cuttle-Hsh  {Sfjita  ociopodia),  eel.  perch  (><urno  Jttpomca 
soy"  sauce  is  made),  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  and  CttUwmffmu*  Japonicui),  with  many  other*,  are 
cucumbers,  are  raised  in  great  abundance  : ondthefruit  caught  in  peat  quantities  : oysters,  also.oia  pecutlarand 
trees  of  S.  FUirope,  the  orange,  lemon,  vine,  peach  and  dcliHouB  kind,  are  extremely  abundant,  and  are  ustxl 
mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carefully  reared  for  silk  almost  exclusively  a*  food  by  many  of  the  |Kx>r  inhabit- 
worms),  are  both  plmtlhil  and  highly  productive.  Ginger  ant*  about  Yedo,  where  (he  Asherics  lie.  Whales  and 
and  |*cpper  are  the  chief  spice  plant*.  Cotton  is  cidtlvatcd  narwhals  frequently  visit  tbe  coast,  and  are  caught  by 
ill  considerable  quantities,  ann  tobacco, Intrrtduced  by  the  harpooning;  the  nesh  is  eaten,  the  whalebone  serves 
Jesuits,  is  very  generaHy  raised  in  the  S.  islands.  The  various  purposes,  and  ambergris  is  extracted  from  the 
graml  of  cuHivstinn.  however,  next  to  rice,  Is  the  entrails.  Cfkttnberg,  vol.  ill.  357.  adfitu-mt  Stebvld, 

lea-plant,  brought  herefrom  ('hina  in  the  9th  century,  pastim.) 

Not  only  are  therv  large  tra-planUtions,  with  dyeing-  A/mssifor/wres.  — The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will 
houses,  Ar. : but  overy  hedge  on  every  farm  consists  of  bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hiudoos,  or  even 
Uie  lea-pl-int.  ami  furnishes  the  drinx  of  tbe  farmer's  Chinese.  Tbe  artibcers  In  copper,  iron,  and  tlcel.  have 
family  aiul  labourers,  'i  be  Ancr  sorts  demand  extreme  a high  character,  aiul  tbe  swords  of  Jay^an  rank  ss'rund 
care  in  ibeir  ruUrratbn  ; the  plaiiU  thrive  best  on  well-  only  to  those  made  in  Khorassau.  Telescopes,  ther- 
watered  hill  sides,  and  they  are  said  to  be  manured  wUb  moucters,  watches  and  clucks,  of  good  quality,  arc  cvu« 
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itrtieted  at  Kancuaki ; and  If  th«  deteriptioo  of  Mey* 
lao.  In  hU  excellent  work  on  Japan,  of  a vorj  curioua 
and  complicated  clock,  max  bo  credited,  aotne  of  the 
workmen  pocaett  a verr  hif  n degree  of  mechanical  Inge- 
nuiep.  Glaat  la  made ; bat  the  natir«<  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  glaaa-blowlnt.  Printing  waa  introdoced 
tn  the  mh  centnrr,  and  la  conducted,  aa  In  China,  bf 
ncana  of  wooden  bfoeka : engravlnga  alto  are  made,  but 
in  a very  clumay  manner.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrica.  of 
good  qualiU.  are  manufactured  In  quantttlea  almoat 
auffirient  tor  the  conauroptlon  of  the  populatiua. 
Porcelain,  more  highly  eateemrd  even  than  that  of 
China,  U formed  from  two  peculiar  kinda  of  earth, 
called  katim  and  pftunsff.  The  art  of  lacquering 
furniture  with  gold,  ailter,  and  rarioua  pigroenta,  the 
aecret  of  which  waa  till  lately  almoat  exclualrely  con- 
fined to  the  Japaneae,  and  hence  called  “japanning,’'  la 

Eractlaed  with  great  aucceaa ; and  the  apecimena  that 
are  reached  Rurope,  and  are  now  depoaltcd,  with  many 
other  cnrioahlea.  In  the  Royal  Muaeum  at  the  Hague, 
exc^  in  excellence  every  other  tort  of  japanned  warea, 
Cbotigh  Meylan  tnforma  ut  that  In  the  country  they 
would  only  be  eateemed  aecond-rate.  The  proceaa  u 
extremely  tedloua,  and  the  gum  reoulrea  long  pre- 
paration for  Ita  converaion  Into  vamlah.  Five  coata, 
at  l^t,  are  auecetalvely  applied,  and  when  dry,  rubbed 
down  and  polished  with  atone  ; many  of  the  more 
eoally  apecimena,  are  Inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

paper  la  made  from  the  maceration  of  Che  mul- 
berry and  other  barka,  the  fibres  of  which  are  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  The  art  of  build- 
ing houaea  la  little  underatooo:  they  ore  almoet  unl- 
veruily  constructed  of  timber,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  piaster,  and  the  losldes  conilaC  uauallr  of  two 
stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  la  parted  off  Into 
cioae  rooma  by  filmay  paper  partitiona,  adorned,  or 
rather  diafigurra,  with  i^rfah  and  bold  paintings.  Of 
ahip-buUding  and  navtgatioD  the  Japanese  have  a very 
alight  knowledge ; and  that  la  prevented  from  In- 
creasing  by  a law,  which  cotnpela  the  people  to  build 
their  an^  In  a particular  fashion,  lomewbat  airoilar 
to  that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  They  are  made  of  cedar, 
fir,  or  camphor-wood,  and  the  merchant-veasela  aver, 
age  about  70  ft.  lo  length,  by  SO  or  S4  It  In  breadth, 
thHr  burden  varying  from  100  to  ISO  tons.  Great 
numliers  of  abtpa  are  employed  to  trading  with  the 
diflbrent  porta  of  the  empire  (the  principal  of  which 
are  Ye^  Sosekl,  Istoomakl,  Saga,  or  Sakai,  and  Nan* 

f'aMkI),  and  many  others  be^ea  are  engaged  In  fishing ; 
Kic  it  la  manifest  from  their  conitructlon,  (aa  aeen  in 
the  plates  accompanying  SIcbold'a  work,)  that  both 
bulk  and  rigging  are  wholly  unfit  for  aea-navlgatlon. 
(AVefio/tf,  1.  no.) 

lYade  <tmd  Cbiwaserce.  — The  Internal  trade  of  Japan 
la  very  extenalre,  and  a variety  of  regulations  are  In 
force,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  and  encourage 
hump  Induatn.  The  prices  of  goods  are  not  enhancM 
by  imposts  of^any  kloa^  and  commanlcatJoD  between  the 
great  markets  and  all  parts  of  the  empire  la  facilitated 
w numerous  coasting  Vetaela  and  well  maintained  roads. 
The  shops  and  markets,  especially  In  Yedo,  Mlako.  and 
Nangaaakl,  are  well  providra  wKh  almuit  every  drscrip- 
tioQ  of  agricultural  and  manulkctured  produce,  and  the 
great  fiUrs  are  croarded  with  people  from  the  roost  dla- 
unt  parts  of  the  country.  Accounu  also  are  published, 
from  thne  to  time,  of  the  general  state  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  prices  current  for  the  chief  articles  of 
traffic  at  the  trading  towns  of  Yedo,  Mlako,  Osaka,  and 
Slmoooaeki  on  the  island  of  NIphon,  banga,  Kokoara, 
and  Kaniraaakl  In  Khu-ahi,  Toaa  in  Sikokf,  and  Mats- 
tnal  in  Jesao.  Foreign  commerce,  however,  ao  far 
from  being  encouraged,  la  vigorously  opposed  bv  the 
government,  tn  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  Cbrlstlanlae  the  people.  An 
edict,  publlabed  lo  107,  and  still  In  force,  makea  It  a 
capital  ofibnee  for  the  natives  to  travel  Into  other 
countries;  and  their  seamen  even,  when  accidentally  cast 
on  forel^  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  subjected  to 
rigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  impri- 
sonment, to  purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution 
contract^  abroad.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first 
permitted  to  visit  the  empire  aftcf^  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  Island  of 
Firato;  but  they  were  removed,  in  1641,  by  the  em- 
peror's orders,  to  Nangaaakl,  where,  in  common  with  the 
boreans  and  Chinese,  they  are  allowed  to  bring  their 
goods  for  sale ; but  the  number  of  vesiets  allowed  to 
come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  description  of 
wares  to  be  sold,  are  strktly  defined : and  the  resldeats 
lt\  the  factory  are  restrict^  to  II  only.  The  ships, 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  are  minutely  searched,  and 
the  crews  are  kept,  during  their  stay  In  port,  completely 
secluded  from  the  natives,  on  the  small  island  of  Djeslma, 
dose  to  the  harbour.  All  the  business  transactions  are 
cimducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  alto  unload  and  re-load 
the  vessels.  Besities  these  obstructions,  the  superln- 
Umdfuit  of  Uie  Dutch  factory  It  obliged  to  send  valuable 


S presents,  or  rather  tribute,  to  the  sjoefin,  and,  once  in 
bur  yearv.  he  makes  an  official  visit  to  Yedo  with  great 
pomp,  and  gifts  of  more  than  usual  value,  costing  with 
the  Journey  about  8,OOfV.  The  Imports  comprise  raw 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  of  varhaii  kinds, 
sugar,  dye-woods,  sesd-iklns,  pepper,  and  other  spiers. 

JuTcksIlve^  tin  and  iron,  cionsibar,  glass-wares,  Ac. 
rom  the  Dutch,  and  silk.  t«n,  sugar,  dried  fish,  and 
whale  oil  from  the  Chinese : the  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  copper  InMts  (forming  about  9-l>ghs  of  thn  whole), 
campnor,  and.  to  a smaller  extent,  of  silk  Cabrics.  Iarqitert<d 
wares,  porcelain,  soja-dolichos,  Ac.  (//•pnsjforp,  t'owp 
d'CEil  $ur  ri$te  de  Jmva  et  rArckiprt.  dn  I»dr$,  p.  3a5— 
400. : Stebold,  1.  ch.  t.  and  8.  ; Tkunbere,  iii.  *<8-— 96.) 

Accounts  are  kept  In  tkaiU,  each  of  wnich  is  equivalent 
to  24  Dutch  florins,  or  &s.  10^  P.ng.  money,  and  the  thail 
Is  composed  of  10  mas. and  the  mas  of  Xu^ndorint.  The 
^d  coins  are  the  itzih,  worth  IS  mas  (or  hs.  9d  ),  the  ko~ 
bang,  equal  to  64  mas  ( I/.  7s.  4d. ).  and  the  oban  valui>d  at 
8 kobangs.  Large  payments,  however,  are  most  romnmnly 
made  in  sliver  ingots  of  a flxed  weight  and  value.  The 
standard  of  weight  Is  the  Japanese  picctU.  equal  to  130*9 
Rnelish  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  divided  Into  lon  cattg$ 
and  1 ,600  Cafes.  The  measure  of  length  is  the  lattamy, 
equivalent  to  6 fr.  4 In.  Engtiih ; but  road  distance  Is 
reckoned  by  rf.  or  Japanese  leagues,  about  30  of  which, 
according  to  Slebold  (vol.  I.  p.  ^.),  go  to  a degree  of 
latitude.  (Baibi.) 

GopfmmfnI  and  Idivk.  — The  government  of  Japan  fa 
an  hereditary,  absolute  monarchy.  'lYiC  supreme  ^wer 
was  originally  rested  In  an  ecclesiastical  emperor,  railed 
Ddrrf-sama,  or  Jdikado*  ■,  but  in  1M3  Joritomo,  the  empe- 
ror’s .VdgMs.  or  military  commander,  usurped  the  chief 
civil  power,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  notwith- 
standing its  acknowledged  illegality,  the  roikaao.  who  Is 
the  only  real  emperor,  hat  been  a mere  puppet-king.  In 
a state  of  dependence  on  his  tjogfln,  his  first  officer, 
and  the  millta^  chief  of  the  empire.  All  enactments,  how- 
ever, must  have  the  sanction  or  the  emperor  before  they 
have  legal  force ; he  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions  on 
the  ijogdn  and  the  Dobllira,  and  he  has  the  entire  super- 
intendence of  religious  almirs  aod  education.  Any  fur- 
ther connexion  with  sublunarr  afCiirs,  would,  it  li  sup- 
posed, degrade  the  Son  of  heaven,  and  profane  bb 
holy  character.  HU  court  Is  at  Mlako,  where  he  lives 
secluded  In  a large  palace,  and  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous officers,  who  treat  him  with  almost  oivlna 
honours.  His  person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still 
less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects ; and  he  Is  conse- 
quently confined  within  his  palare : his  bair,  nails, 
and  bnrd  are  not  cleaned  or  cut  by  darllabt,  these 
operations  being  always  performed  when  be  Is  asleep; 
he  never  eats  twice  off  the  same  pUtc,  nor  uses  any 
vessel  a second  time;  and  they  are  invariably  bn^ken 
to  prevent  them  fnun  falling  Into  unhallowed  hands. 
The  mikado’s  finances,  however,  are  now  restricted 
to  the  taxes  c«dlected  from  Mlako  and  the  turroumUnf 
territory,  certain  revenues  from  the  treasury  of  the 
riogfrn,  and  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  to  honourable 
dignities  and  offices.  His  Income,  Indeed,  Is  so  small, 
and  the  number  of  his  dependents  so  great,  that  he  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  In  splendid  poverty.  The  ijogdn 
who  has,  as  has  been  teen,  usurped  all  the  substantial 
power,  holds  his  court  at  Yedo,  and  exercises  entire  au- 
thority over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  natives,  con- 
trolled only  by  the  laws  enacted  by  former  eniiierors, 
and  which  adroit  of  little  rhsoge.  To  him,  alto,  directly 
belongs  the  local  government  of  the  five  great  towns,  Yedo, 
Mlako.  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  Nagasaki.  The  country  Is  di- 
vide Into  R districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  bR  pro- 
vinces. and  these  again  Into  G04  counties  : the  provs.  arc 
governed  by  princes  called  daimio,  or  high-named  ; ar>d 
under  them  are  governors  of  dlstrirts,  called  siowvrb,  nr 
well-named.  The  dalmios  are  appoioted  by  the  ajogOn.  to 
whom  they  are  accountable,  wltn  hostages  for  Um  proper 
exerdae  of  their  authority.  They  are  entitled  to  tha 
revenues  of  their  respective  provs.,  which  enable  them, 
besides  maintaining  uieir  state  and  dignity,  to  keep  an 
armed  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  make 
outlays  In  rspatring  roads,  and  other  public  works.  They 
reside  usually  In  larra  towns,  either  maritime  or  situated 
on  rivers,  and  their  castles  are  defended  by  strong 
gates  and  lofty  towers.  OnA  a year,  in  token  of  sulv 
J^ion,  they  repair  to  the  sjogbn's  court,  at  Yi*do, 
attended  by  uumerous  and  splendid  retinues,  and  bearing 
valuable  presents,  constituting  a main  portion  of  his 
yearly  revenues.  The  executive  department  is  confided 
Co  seven  roinisters,  who  undertake  severally  the  depart- 
ments of  internal  eennemy  and  finance,  commerce  and 
navigation.  puMic  works,  i^licc,  civil  and  criminal  legis- 
lation, war  and  religion.  The  supreme  judicial  coiinrfl, 
called  gorondje,  is  composed  of  5 daimlos,  who  assist  the 

* Thensms  XWtrS  It  h;  Mme  v^tvrt  spfUnl  lo the  emperor:  l«l 
U.ls  Is  IncotTcirl,  a>r  imlH  U um|il«  tlie  irrm  f«t  ihe  ruuxl  ut  tlM 
IT'trir.  who  is  banc*  calMtl  Mri  mm  (ivcti  or  Use 
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kubo  tn  hti  d«eltlon>  od  Dolitkal  oflbnc««  ; and  a aenaie 
of  15  daimina  or  noble*  form*  a lubordinate  court,  tbat 
take*  cognliance  of  cWil  and  criminal  caiea. 

The  law*  of  Japan  are  aevcre,  naf,  even  vindkCire  and 
aangutnarr  : flues  are  seldom  im)Htsod,  and  exile  to  the 

Knal  •eUlemeut  of  (inflicted  on  the  no- 

'■>,  bani«hmeut,  tmiirisonmcut,  torture,  and  death  by 
de«  a|dta(ion.  or  lini>al(ng  on  a cn>M,  are  the  nrillnarr  pe- 
nalties of  crime,  the  sb<ulcs  of  which  are  little  diitin. 
fuiabed.  it  frequentlr  happens,  also,  that  the  courts 
Tisit  with  punishment  not  only  the  di-littquenu  them- 
aelves,  but  their  reJatires  and  dependents,  and  eren 
strangers  who  bare  accidentallr  been  spectators  of  their 
crimes;  and  hence,  theremarasof  Momesouleu  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Japanese  laws  are  if  no  moans  Incorrect : — 
Ccs  lots,  tte  /roiftwal  d'/isisoceiM  id  eft  it  prut 
y avoir  tm  c^^^tpaa^,  soni/ai/rtpomr  qur  totuU$  kommn 
sc  m-ifienl  let  aas  df»  amtrft,  pour  quf  cdacun  rrckercke 
la  eomduiltr  dt  cA«e«n,  pour  qu'tl  cis  loit  rimpecUur  ft  te 
fugf.  Matt  ett  gnu  api.iiStm,  capricifur,  diffrmmit, 
hiz/trrft,  qui  bravnu  tout  let  p^tU  ft  tout  Ut  matheurt, 
tont-tU  corrigit  ou  arriiit  par  ta  vuf  cjutimufitf  dft 
tuppiicfi  ft  Hf  t‘u  /amiliaritfnt  patf  I’n  Ugulatfur 
tagf  auroit  ckfrcM  d ratHfurr  Ut  ftpriU  par  urn  JutU 
tfmpfratanU  dt  pfiuft  ft  dt  r^compauft,  Ac. ..  . Mait  U 
dftpoiitmt  Mf  comnoit  pat  cft  rfttorit,  u nf  tmtnf  pat 
par  Cft  voift ; i7  pfut  abutfr  dt  lui  ; mait  e'ttt  Umt  cf 
qu'ii  pfui  Jairt,  Au  Japou  it  a /ait  tm  effitrt.  it 
eat  dfvtmu  plut  crutl  que  \ui~mimt.  ( Esprit  dUt  Is>is, 
book  rl.  ch.  13.)  The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  horrid 
abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  private  execu- 
tions, besides  numerous  cells  for  solitary  conAnemcat. 
The  police  u extremely  strict,  and  In  the  large  towns 
each  street  has  a chief  officer,  called  the  of/oM,  who  Is 
rcsponslUe  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  punishment 
of  aelioquenis,  and  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  ; bMide*  these,  four  superiDtendenta  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  and  rigoroiuh*  punish,  often 
with  death,  the  most  trifling  InflracUon  of  public  order  or 
peace,  infomution  of  which  is  obtalucd  by  an  established 
system  of  ftpionagt. 

Rtvfnurt.  — Tne  public  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  land  ti  assumed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  I*  rated  according  to  the 
clau  of  soil  to'  which  it  belongi ; the  rate  being 
said  always  to  exceed  I and  often  | of  the  produce:  but 
It  Is  dtflIcuU  to  believe  that  so  heavy  a tax  can  be  col- 
lected. Tenants  neglecting  the  proper  cultivation  of 
their  land  are  punished  by  ejectment.  Il'Xises  are  rated 
according  to  the  extent' of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  m which  the  holders  are  muirteit  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  forced  presents  to  tin*  civil  offiL'crs,  and  dues 
for  maintaining  the  temples  and  Idols.  The  amount  of 
the  kubo's  revenues  cannot  be  ascenained  ; but  it  may 
be  Inferred  that  the  land-tax.  and  the  contributions  fh>m 
the  daimios,  w ho  farm  the  taxes  of  their  CS  provs.,  muM 
form  a pretty  large  privy  purse. 

Armfd  Furce.  — The  army  in  time  nf  peace  coniista  of 
100.000  Infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry;  the  force  during  war 
being  IncreasM  by  levies  from  the  diflbmt  provs.  to 
400,000  Infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by 
the  infantry  are  the  musket,  pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dag- 
ger ; those  of  the  mounted  troops  Mng  the  lance,  sabre, 
and  pistol.  The  artllle^  it  conflned  to  a few  brass  can- 
non and  light  pieces.  T^e  merals  have  no  permanent 
office,  but.  in  case  of  war  or  oitturbance,  are  ^pointed  by 
the  ijogftn  and  princes.  Discipline  and  fortincationi  arc 
little  understooa ; and  their  batteries  consist  usually  of  a 
few  odd-looking  walls,  raised  without  either  order  or 
apparent  otriect.  Japan,  though  an  insular  dominion,  has 
no  navy  woatever ; the  ships,  such  at  they  are,  Iseiog 
wholly  used  in  trade, 

Jtftigion.  — The  form  of  religious  worship  In  Japan, 
Mpeclallr  the  old  form,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
any  of  tno  coutriuporory  Cliincsc  forms : the  early  in- 
ha'it.  of  Jajhn  had  a ^uliar  form,  which,  being  re- 
spected at  tliat  of  their  ancestors,  has  maintained  itself  to 
tnls  day.  as  well  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant  as  in  the  palace 
of  the  dairi.  Being  generally  liked,  it  (t  not  only  told- 
ratevl,  but  ev*en  protected  and  venerated  by  government : 
even  at  the  present  time,  It  might  have  been  the  positive 
religion  of  the  Japanese,  if  political  causes  had  not  ob- 
liged tiie  subK^s  opt'uir  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  sects 
of  Buddh.  The  ductrinws,  views,  and  Interpretations 
of  tlie  ancient  rites  of  the  Japanese  worship  are  in  no 
essential  points  similar  to  those  of  Buddh  ; and  though 
by  contact  of  1,000  )’cars,  they  a;>pcar  to  have  more  or 
less  amaig.imat(*d,  yet  they  are  kept  rigorously  distinct 
Japam-se  theoiugioat.  The  old  religion  is  the  5rts-«isi 
(lit.  /atik  in  Oodt),  or,  according  to  siebold,  the  Kami^ 
tto-miln',  or  way  to  the  iawii,  or  cmIs,  the  other  being 
a modern  Chinese  term  for  it.  This  sect  regards  the 
founders  of  (be  cmpirH  to  be  sprung  from  Ten-syoo- 
dtii^xtn  *.  the  supreme  deity,  and  to  have  descended 
* TbW  Dvltj,  hewvrer,  ih««ch  |>r«erlr>llT  rvmslderad  as  nmranse, 
IsOTls  ihe  daicer>4vu<irmo,w  sne-nt  ctKk,  ihemsjt  vensot*  of  wkuni 
arro-tlma  lo  (h*  JaraoM  mvthuirwi,  •clf-crsaud  eal  af  laftBiw 
aaU  ewtnsl  dieew. 


from  beaven  upon  tbo  Jaemneae  land ; tnd  tbclr  iltte 
7Vss-ci'  is  n recognition  or  their  divine  origin.  The 
race  it  never  extinct ; for  in  case  of  a failure  in  the 
succession,  a descendant  is  supposed  to  be  sent  from 
heaven  (though  in  fact  privately  selected  hy  the  emperoe 
from  the  families  of  the  nobles)  to  the  rbildlets  len-tL 
The  spirit  nf  their  ruler  is  immortal,  and  this  alto  roo- 
flrms  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  immortalltv  of  the 
soul,  in  connection  with  which  they  alto  believe  in 
a future  retribution  of  their  good  and  evil  deeds 
during  life  on  earth.  Their  paradise  it  called  ToAama- 
kaMava^  and  their  hell  St-no-kumi.  The  supreme  Deity 
is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  pn^er,  sire  througn 
tbe  mediation  of  the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  or 
of  inferior  tpirks  called  kami,  of  which  41/3  were  born 
spiri^  and  8.G40  arc  canonised  mortals.  For  the«c 
lowvr,  who  seem  to  be  regarded  somewhat  like  the 
saints  of  the  Homlsh  calendar,  as  Intercessor*  with  God. 
temples  are  specially  erected ; and  in  every  Japanese 
dwelling  is  a kind  oforatory,  in  which  the  native*  tnoniir>g 
and  evening,  offer  their  prayers  to  tbe  supreme  Deity. 
I^.arge  gates  and  triumphal  archea  lead  to  the  temples, 
which,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  other  build- 
ings. frequently  form  extensive  and  stately  edltkes. 
Various  eatables  are  offi^red  as  sarrlflcesCothe  kami.  and 
ancientlv  even  human  victims  were  immolated  to  recon- 
cile the  bostllity  of  evil  spirits.  The  priests  of  this  sect 
art  allowed  to  marry. 

The  Buddhist  form  of  worship  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  China,  througn  Corea,  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  wra:  and  the  dogmas  of  that  reil- 

eon  are  divided  into  a nigher  and  lower  doctrine  of 
Ith.  According  to  the  first,  man  derive*  his  origin 
from  notking.  and  therefore  has  no  evil  in  himself:  the 
impressions  of  the  material  world  brining  out  the  evil  in 
him,  1^  fostering  Its  growth.  11)1*  evil  is  to  be  counter, 
acted  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul,  within  which  is 
neither  more  nor  Test  than  tbe  Deity  guiding  our  actions. 
The  human  body  haring  sprung  from  oothing,  will,  after 
death,  return  to  nothing:  but  the  soul  survives,  that  ,if 
the  wicked  floating  Kemally  in  tbe  void  of  space,  wiiile 
that  of  tlie  ipiod  will  repose  in  the  palace  of  the  Deity, 
whence,  if  the  denlxens  of  this  lower  world  should  ever 
need  the  aid  of  a virtuous  man.  It  will  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  occupy  another  body.  From  this  curious  view 
of  tbe  Esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  let  us  turn  to  tbe 
more  popular  and  practical  tenets  of  the  people.  On 
tbe  otner  side  (i.  r.  in  the  other  world),  bnore  the  great 
Judge  Bmaoo,  stands  a large  mirror,  in  which  the  action* 
of  all  mankind  are  Imageo  forth.  Kear  this  mirror  stand 
two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of  every 
persem,  and  a third  records  them  in  a book,  by  which  the 
souls  of  the  dead  will  ultimately  be  Judged,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  sentence,  sent  lo  their  pWes  ef  rewards  and 
punishments.  Amida,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of 
paradise;  and  tbe  way  to  ensure  a Joum^  on  the  Go 
IturaA,  or  road  to  paraidisc  (one  only  out  of  six  to  whii-h 
departed  spirits  may  be  sent).  Is  an  obedience  to  five 
commandments— vis.  not  to  lie,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  kill  any  living  creature,  not  to  get  drunk,  and  n«vt 
to  steal.  One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  Is  Ttikutyo,  the 
road  to  the  bell  of  animals ; and  hence  the  RuUdniits  of 
Japan  balieve  In  the  transmigration  of  souls  Into  animals 
as  w^  as  men. 

Of  the  religion  of  Buddh,  as  now  profirssed,  there  are 
many  ramifications,  and  much  superstition  prevails. 
Jammabott  or  monks  of  tbe  moantain,  live  a secluded 
and  asoetk  Ufe;  and  blind  monks,  who  deprive  them- 
selves of  sight  that  they  may  not  behold  tbe  vice  around 
them,  are  rerycommon  throughout  Japan.  Occasionally, 
in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  are  met  running  about  the 
streets  entirely  naked,  on  a round  of  visits  to  diflhrent 
temples  ; multitudes  of  religious  beggars  also  are  to  tie 
teen  vrith  shaven  beads;  and  singing  girls,  in  the  assumed 
habit  of  nuns,  procure'l^m  the  ricn  considerable  sums. 
The  sect  of  Huumtoo,  which  professes  the  morality  of  Con- 
fucius, is  quite  separate  from  any  of  the  creeds  atM>ve 
described,  and  has  existed  in  Japan  since  a.  d.  &Sl.  Here, 
as  In  t'fatna,  it*  only  object  Is  tbe  locukation  of  a vir- 
tuous life  in  this  world,  without  reference  to  an  after- 
state of  existence.  ( Tbf  abvvf  accoumt  ^ tkf  rcttgion  v/ 
tkf  Japanetf  it  fktffyf  tokm  /torn  Dr.  Burgtr't  paprr. 
in  the  Chinttt  Rtpositorp  /or  tiov.  ISM;  but  tbt  tUUe- 
mtntt  are  eot^rmtd  m every  important  point  by  a pri^ 
vaU  EngUth  outbority.) 

Population.  Manuert.tfc.^Thv  pop.  of  Japan  has 
been  variously  stated : but  no  estimate  yet  put  forth  has 
the  slightest  pretension  to  accuracy.  The  most  mo- 
derate estimate,  however,  fixes  it  at  rather  more  thao 
flu  mllUons,  exclusive  of  the  inhab.  of  the  Japanese 
dependencies.  1’hey  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  tho 
princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  dril  officers,  merchants, 
artisans,  and  labourers  either  agricultural  or  otherwise  : 
the  caste  system  is  strictly  pursued,  and  each  follows  the 
employment  of  bis  fathers,  whatever  his  talent*  may 
be  for  a dlflbrent  pursuit.  The  people,  nhystrally  con. 
*Mer^,  appear  te  *v>  • mixed  breed  of  HongoUan  au4 
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IfjiUy  bteod,  thoufih  th«7  regard  UMmuelret  m •bori- 1 
gine«.  Tb«7  are,  in  gcnenl,  wril  made,  active,  mod 
auppte.  harinf  yellow  oomplexloiu,  •mall  dMply  let  ejce, 
abort  AatUah  nMea»  broaa  beadi,  and  thick  black  hair, 
which,  however,  la  not  allowed  to  be  worn  except  on  the 
crown,  the  aldea  of  the  head  being  kept  conatantljr 
•haved.  The  dreaa  of  the  Japencae  conilatt  of  aeveral 
loose  ailken  or  cotton  robes,  worn  over  each  ocher,  the 
family  arma  being  uaually  worked  into  the  back  and 
breast  of  that  wbi^  covers  the  rest.  To  these  is  added, 
on  state  occasions,  a robe  of  ceremony ; and  tbe  higher 
claasea  wear  with  It  a sort  of  trousers  called  hakkama 
^resembling  a full>plalted  petticoat  drawn  up  between 
the  legs),  with  one  or  more  a words,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties.  The  lower  orders  are  prohibited  fVom 
wearing  swords.  The  men  shave  the  front  and  crown  of 
the  h«M,  the  rest  being  gathered  and  ibrroed  into  a tuft, 
covering  the  baJd  part  s the  women,  on  the  contrary, 
wear  their  hair  long,  aad  arranj^  In  the  form  of  a 
torban,  stuck  ftill  of  pieces  of  hi^ly  polished  Cortoise- 
shetl ; and  they  paint  their  Cscee  rM  aira  white,  and  stain 
their  lips  purple,  and  their  teeth  black.  Hats  are  worn 
only  in  ramy  wasther ; but  the  fhn  Is  an  lrHUu>ens^>le 
appendam  Co  all  clssses  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  is 
awkward  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes  ; but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  in  consequence  of  their  prac* 
ClM  of  so  tightly  bandaging  the  hips,  as  to  turn  tbeir  feet 
inwards.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  deform  them- 
selves by  confining  their  feet  in  tight  shoes.  like  the 
Chinese.  Polygamy  is  not  practised  even  by  the  nobles, 
and  hr  more  nreowam  Is  ]wrmitted  to  the  female  sex 
than  in  China : many  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all 
play  on  musical  Instruments.  Concubines  are  kept  In 
numbers,  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  owner ; 
but  they  hold  a rank  ilucE  inferior  to  that  of  wives : 
prostitutes  are  fotznd  to  every  town  in  greater  numbers 
Chan  in  any  country  of  Asia,  except  Hlndostaii ; and  so 
little  discredit  is  attached  to  their  profession,  that  they 
are  vtsitod  bv  married  females  ; and  received  back  with- 
out remark  into  respectable  society. 

Respecting  tbe  BM»ral  condition  of  a people  so  llUle 
known,  It  would  be  rash  to  venture  any  remarks. 
They  are  alleged,  by  Slebold  and  others  to  be  inteJH- 
gent,  and  denrous  of  Increasing  their  knowledge  by 
mqutrles ; they  study  medicine  and  astronomy,  and  their 
observatioQS  are  as  correctly  made  as  their  rude  instru- 
ments will  allow.  Almanacxs  are  compiled  at  M lako,  the 
great  centre  of  tbe  national  science  and  literature.  The 
nisturyof  Japan^aabeen  written  with  great  care  by  some  of 
iu  learned  writers ; and  their  works  on  b»tany  and  soology 
contain  good  descriptions  and  tolerable  engravings  of  the 
plants  and  animals  mdlgenous  to  their  islands.  Poetry, 
also.  Is  cultivated, and  toWe  is  a prevalent  taste  for  music. 
The  Japanese  limguage  has  no  relation  to  tbe  Chinese, 
nor,  ioeleed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  longiisge,  except  that 
of  the  Alnos,  who  inhabit  Jesso  and  Tarakai.  Klaproth, 
in  bis  RetkercJke$  AsAriigwes,  Slebold  In  his  Tyeevir,  A.  de 
Rsenusat  in  hts  fUmlratiomt  qf  the  Jepameie  iMnguege, 
and  Meylao  in  his  able  work  on  Japan,  present  some 
curious  detaiU,  the  exhibition  of  which  does  not  foil 
within  tbe  province  of  this  OlcUonary.  It  is  a poly- 
syllable language,  baa  an  alphabet  of  47  letters,  and 
la  written  in  four  dlArcnt  sets  of  characters,  octe  of 
which  (the  iaUUcema)  Is  used  excluaively  by  the  nudes, 
while  another  (the  kirtuona)  is  appropriated  to  the  fo- 
malm.  Tbe  Chinese  cEsracter  also  Is  in  use  among  the 
learned. 

Hhtorg.  — Harco  Polo  was  tbe  first  to  make  known  to 
Europeans  tbe  existence  of  a oountn  called  1^  him  Zt- 
eeiys.  but  sinee  proved  to  be  Identical  with  Japan.  In 
1S4X,  Ifeodes-PlDto,  a Porttiguese,  was  cast  storm  on 
tham  shores,  and  a Portuguese  setUeroent  from  Malacca 
WM  soon  ai^  made  at  Nagasaki,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  which,  with  the  Inhab.,  were  very  considerable 
sod  highly  lucrative  to  the  settlers,  till  the  Interference, 
In  IMS,  of  Jesuit  missiouaries  with  tbe  religious  pre^ 
fossloa  of  the  inhab.,  led  to  the  persecution  and  mial 
expulsion  of  tbe  traders.  Tbe  Dutch  soun  afterwards 
(In  1600),  with  greet  difflculty,  prevailed  on  the  Japanese 
to  allow  them  to  trade  on  condition  of  not  interfering 
with  the  national  religion ; but  tbe  vexatious  and  har- 
assing regulations  by  which  the  trade  is  obstructed, 
and  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to  it,  make  it  a mat- 
ter of  quution  bow  for  tbe  factory  should  be  kept  up 
by  tbe  Dutch  government.  The  nussisos  tried,  some 

Cars  ago,  to  eitablUh  coromerrial  relations  with  Japan  ; 

t their  proposals  were  declined,  and  the  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  or  death.  Tbe  iDtemal 
history  of  Japan  is  almost  unknown ; and  (he  statements 
that  have  reached  us  through  Kiimpfer,  I’hunbvrg,  and 
others,  are  too  loose  to  be  admitted  as  authentic  history. 
{Voffaket  de  Thmnberg  au  Japan,  voli.  ill.  and  iv.  oes- 
itm  i SicboU't  yopa^if  au  Japan  (French  edit.),  vois.  i. 
tt.  and  V. ; htrptau'$  iUust,  Japan , Midmpjer't  IlUt. 
pf  Japan  ; and  several  excellent  papers  In  tbe  Asiatic 
Journal  Jot  1B39-40.) 
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JAR08LAVL,  or  YAROSLAV,  a gov.  of  Rosala  in 
Europe,  chlefiy  between  tbe  liTlh  and  Mth  degs.  of  lat« 
and  the  36th  and  42d  of  long.,  having  K.  Kovoxorod  aodT 
Vologda,  B.  Kostroma,  $.  Vladimir,  and  W.  Tver.' 
Length,  N.  to  S..  about  160  m. ; greatest  breadth  nearly 
the  same.  Area  estimated  at  about  )U,HO0sq.  m.  {Seknitt^ 
ter.)  Pop.  (I83H),  916,000.  Surfoce  almost  wholly  fiat, 
tn  tome  parts  marshy,  and  In  general  only  moderately 
fertile.  The  Wolga  traverses  this  government  In  its 
centre ; the  other  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries  the 
Mologa,  Schektna,  Ac.,  ell  which  have,  more  or  less, 
an  B.  direction.  The  lake  of  Rostof.  in  the  S.,  U ft  m. 
long  by  6 broad,  and  there  are  nearly  40  other  lakes 
of  less  site.  Rye.  barley,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  Ac.,  are 
grown,  and  Schnltsler  estimates  the  annual  produce  of 
com  at  about  3 millions  of  cbetwerts : a quantity  InsuS- 
dent  for  the  inhab.,  who  are  partly  supplied  from  the 
«l)ecent  provinces  by  means  of  tbe  Wolga.  Us  hemp 
and  flax  are  excellent,  and  cherij  and  apple  orchards 
are  numerous.  The  gardeners  of  Jaroslavl  and  Rostof 
are  fomed  throtwhout  Russia,  and  many  are  met  with 
at  Petersburg.  Timber  Is  rather  scarce.  The  rearing 
of  live-stock,  excepting  horses.  Is  little  pursued ; but 
the  fisheries  in  tbe  Wolga  arc  Important.  This  govern- 
ment Is,  however,  more  noted  for  its  manuforturing  than 
its  rural  Industry.  In  1610,  there  were  105  focturles, 
employing  7,970  bands,  chiefly  in  tbe  towns  of  Jaroslavl, 
Rostof,  and  Ouglltch.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  rtuft, 
leather,  silk,  paper,  hardware,  and  toberco  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufocturesi  but,  Indepondenily  of  tbe  hands 
above  mentioned,  the  pcesanti  are  almost  every  where 
partially  occupied  with  weaving  stockings  aud  other 
ubrics,  and  making  gloves,  bats,  bsmess,  wooden  shoes, 
•ml  various  rural  unpleroents.  Commerce  is  focilitated 
by  several  navigable  rivers  and  good  roads. 

Jaroslavl  is  subdivided  into  ten  districts  ; chief  towns 
Jarotlarl,  Rostof,  and  Ouglltch.  Its  pop.  is  Russiao{ 
and  the  women  are  proverbial  (among  Russians)  for 
their  beauty.  Only  about  l-17th  part  of  the  iobobs.  re- 
side tn  towns.  In  respect  of  education,  tbe  nv.  is  com- 
prised under  tbe  div.  of  Moscow  \ aiKl.  in  JK33,  had  19 
public  schools.and  1,141  scholars,  besides  9 ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  witii  1,607  students. 

Jaboblivl,  a city  of  Kuropeen  Riusla,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  and  of  a drc.  of  same  name,  on  tbe  Wolga, 
at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Kotorosib, 311  m.  N.B.  Moscow} 
lot.  570  37' 30".  long.  400  lO'.  Pop.  (1833),  », 656.  It  Is 
well  built,  though  mostly  of  wood ; sad  is  defended  by  a 
fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  In  its  broad  main 
street,  which  is  ornamented  with  trees,  are  manv  hand- 
•omestone  bouses ; and  3conveots  and  numerous  cnurcbes 
contribute  to  sivc  Jaroslavl  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  Drmidotr  Tyreum  in  this  city,  founded  In  1803,  has 
a good  library,  a cabinet  of  natut^  history,  a cbemkal 
laboratory,  and  printing-press,  and  ranks  Immediately 
alter  the  Russian  universities.  It  was  origtnaliy  endowed 
with  lands,  to  which  8,578  serfs  were  attached,  and  with 
a capital  of  100.000  silver  roubles  ; since  which  It  has  re- 
ceived other  valuable  benvfoctions.  Tbe  same  educational 
course  i^ursued  as  In  the  universlUea,  and  lasts  three 
years.  The  establbhment  is  placed  under  a lay-director 
and  an  ecclesiastic,  and  has  8 professors,  3 readers,  and  40 
pensionary  students.  Jaroslavl  has  also  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  with  500  students.  A large  stone  exchange 
(G’Mfinoi  door),  an  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  bouse  of 
correctionjjmd  3 workhouses,  are  the  other  chief  public 
edlflces.  This  city  is  the  residence  of  a governor,  and 
tbe  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  about  40  diflkrent  fhe- 
tories,  including  3 of  cotton,  4 of  linen,  and  3 of  silk 
fabrics,  h tanneries,  and  several  tobacco,  hardware,  at.d 
paper-making  establishments.  Its  leather  and  table  Ihien 
are  much  esteemed.  The  position  of  Jaroslavl  on  the 
Wolga  contributes  to  promote  Us  commerce,  which  is 
very  considerable.  Its  manufoctures  are  sent  to  Mos- 
cow and  Petersburg,  and  a great  many  arc  sold  at 
tbe  fair  of  Markarirf.  Two  annual  fairs  arc  held  in  Ja- 
roslavl. 

This  is  a city  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  founded 
in  1035  by  the  famous  Jaroslav,  son  of  VIsIdImir  tbe 
Great,  who  annexed  It  to  the  principality  of  Rostov.  It 
fell  under  tbe  dukes  of  Moscow,  in  1436.  Peter  the 
Great  was  the  flrst  to  give  It  commercial  hnportance.  by 
establishing  Its  linen  manu^turcs,  since  which  its 
prosperity  has  been  progressive.  (ScAnt/zXrr,  Viet. 
Cfqg.) 

JAROSLAW  or  JAROSLAU.a  town  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Galicia,  circ.  PrremtsI,  on  the  San,  a trltmtary 
of  the  Vistula,  16  m.  N.N.W.  the  town  of  PrsemUi. 
Pop.  (IR38  ) 7.964,  amww  whom  are  many  Jews.  It  has 
a castle  belonging  to  Prince  Csartortnsky.  a cathedral, 
and  several  oilier  churches,  a high  school  and  glrU* 
•cliool,  and  manufactures  or  woollen  and  linen  clolhs, 
rosogUo,  and  wax  candles.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  In 
those  go«)ds,  and  in  wooden  wares,  honey,  bleaclicd  wax, 
flax,  and  Hungarian  wittes,  considerable  quantities  of  all 
which  are  sent  to  Dantxi^  though  less  than  formerly. 
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It  hat  tome  rather  large  fairs ; the  principal  ii  that 
hnlilen  on  the  IQtb  of  Aug.  {BfrfhauMi  SUin  i Oistcrr. 
iiat.  Enevc.) 

JASSY  (an.  JatatkrrAtm  atownof  Mol. 

daria,  of  which  It  U the  cap.,  on  the  Baglui.  a trfbuury  of 
the  Pruth.  about  190  m.  N.N  W.  Galacx.  and  m. 
W N W.  Odwta,  lat.  47='  H*  Sh"  N..  long.  S7"  30'  15“  K. 
The  pop.,  wiilch  it  vaguely  tald  to  have  once  amounted 
to  MO.OOO.  and  during  the  prctenl  century  to  jn.ono,  ba« 
been  reduced,  by  war.  pettilrnce,  and  Arc,  to  lc»*  than 
an.iOU.  It  it  lituatrd  in  a fertile  countir,  partly  on  a 
hill,  and  partly  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  covert  a large 
turface,  tne  houvet  bring  lutertperted  with  gardens  and 
planlalioot.  lU  fortlOcationt  were  demoliihed  In  I7HH, 
and  iit  only  defence  It  now  a small  fortrett  on  ait  eroU 
nrnce,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  hospodar.  About 
4.71)1  hou*e«,  inrluding  ail  its  handsomest  residences, 
were  destroyed  by  Are  in  since  which.  Jaasy  has 

fireseitlinl  a miserihle  appearance.  Of  the  6,000  houses 
t Is  now  said  to  contain,  about  300  only  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  aitd  not  more  titan  50  have  a second  floor.  The 
priticipal  street  Is  wide,  and  Un4*d  with  low  shops ; the 
other  streets  are  narrow  and  croaked:  they  are  paved 
only  with  logs,  aitd  in  wet  weather  are  Impassable  from 
the  mud.  while  in  dry  weather  they  are  enveloped  in 
clotidsof  dust.  There  is  a total  want  of  cleanliness  ; and 
lhi«,  with  the  prnalmity  of  marshes,  and  the  eahalatluns 
which  rise  from  the  imperfectly  covered  sewers,  render 
liic  town,  especially  Its  lower  part,  very  unhealthy. 
Jassy  is  the  sec  of  a Greek  archbishop,  whose  residence 
is  perhaps  tlie  mr>st  i\  markable  public  edifice.  It  has 
many  Greek  churclies  and  chapels,  a Rom.  Cath.,  and 
a I.utheran  church,  numerous  cemvents.  an  hospital. 
3 public  baths,  a large  building  appropriated  to  a \Val. 
lactiiaii  printing  estahlUhment.  tne  only  one  in  the 
province,  ■ gymnasium,  established  in  1644.  a Lancas- 
trian school,  and  a school  of  handicrafts  for  females, 
foundM  in  K34.  It  has  few  manufactures:  some  can- 
vass it.  however,  made  in  the  town  for  export  to  Con- 
stantinople. and  the  trade  In  wine,  flax,  corn,  hides, 
wool,  wax,  honey,  and  tallow,  is  considerable,  especially 
at  the  fairs.  The  town  has  so  often  suffrred  from  fire, 
th.1t,  to  be  secure,  some  of  the  merchants  deposit  their 
most  valuable  wares  in  chests  In  the  high  church  of  St. 
KlchoUi.  The  boyars,  or  principal  Inhabs.,  have  a 
great  pa«sion  for  pageantry  and  gaming,  and  are  illi- 
terate In  the  extreme.  Their  costume  Is  a mixture  of 
OrientAl  and  European,  and  the  showy  dresses  of  the 
uprwr  classes  strikingly  contrast  with  the  general 
wretched  appearance  of  the  population.  Like  the  rest 
of  Moldavia.  Jassy  swarms  with  beggars.  {Did.  { 

MacmickofCt  Jommqf  Jrom  Moacom  to  Constantmo^, 
p <i. : Stfin.) 

JAsZ.HEKRNY,  atown  of  Hungary,  distr.  Jagvxla, 
of  which  It  U the  cap.,  on  both  sides  the  Zagyva,  here 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  40  m.  B.  Pesth.  Pop.  15,530. 
It  has  a large  and  handsome  Rum.  Cath.  parish  church, 
several  other  churches,  a Franciscan  convent,  Rom. 
Cath.  gymnaslutn,  high  school,  and  a town-hail,  in  which 
are  ke|>t  the  archives  of  Jagyxia  and  Great  and  Little 
Cumania.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  a marble 
obs'Usk.  erected  in  1797  in  honour  of  the  archduke  John  ; 
and  within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  on  an  island  in  the 
Zagyva.  the  traveller  is  shown  a tomb,  reported  to  be  thaf 
of  Attila ! The  town  has  a large  trade  In  com.  horses, 
and  cattle,  which  latter  are  reared  in  great  numbers  In 
its  vicinity.  {Oetterr.  Sat.Eneyc.;  Berghtmt.) 

J Al?F.K,  a town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Silesia, 
ciq>.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Nelsse  (which,  by  its 
Inundations,  often  docs  much  damage\  10  m.  8.  In  B. 
l,eignlls.  Pop.  Mit3H)5.<447  It  is  the  seat  of  the  judicial 
courts  for  the  circle,  Ac. ; has  a house  of  correction, 
a Lutheran,  and  five  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  a free  school, 
and  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  clotha 

JAVA,  a large  and  Aim  island  of  the  Rastem  Archipe- 
lago, 1st  division,  belonging  principally  to  the  Dutch,  and 
the  centre,  as  wdl  as  iho  most  valuable,  of  their  posses- 
sions in  the  P-ast.  It  lies  between  the  6th  and  9th  degs. 
K.  lat,  and  the  105th  and  IlMh  E.  long-;  se(ianited 
from  Sumatra  on  the  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  R.  by 
those  of  Bali  f)om  the  Isl.  of  that  name  ; having  N.  the 
Sea  of  Java  between  it  and  Borneo,  and  8.  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  general  eonflguratiim  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Cuba,  except  that  it  is  not  curved,  and  it  also  resembles 
Cuba  in  its  extent,  fertUliy,  products,  and  commercial 
value,  while  it  supports  five  times  Us  amount  of  iM>p.  Its 
length.  W.  to  E.,  is  about  660  m. : breadth  varying  from 
40  to  ISO  m.  Area,  inclusive  of  the  neighbouring  isl.  of 
Madura,  estimated  at  alrout  45.700  sq.  m.  P<m.  between 
5 and  6 miUluns,  among  whom  are  nearly  Iud.OOO  Chi- 
nese. with  Malays,  natives  of  Bali  and  other  isla  of  the 
Archipelago,  a few  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Bengalese,  and 
sever^  thrmsand  Burniieans.  mostly  Dutch,  but  about 
WO  P.nglish,  including  tnose  employed  in  the  mercantile 
navy, 

I*kjfiical  Gfofrrapky,  Ac.  — Most  part  of  the  surface  Is 
mountainous.  A mountain  chain,  obviously  of  volcanic 
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origin,  runs  W.  and  E.  entirely  through  the  centre  of 
the  isL,  its  peaks  varying  in  elevation  from  .5,000  to 
probably  19,000  ft.  All  these  peaks  are  of  a conical  form, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  eacn  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a distinct  convulsion  of  nature.  All  have  been  at 
some  period  active  volcanoes  ; in  most  of  them,  however, 
volcanic  agency  is  now  apparently  extinct,  though,  from 
some,  eruptions  occaslonillr  l.ike  place,  and  stil^mureoiis 
vapours  are  emitted,  especCUly  after  rain.  Hie  S.  coAst 
is  usually  bold  and  rocky,  ana  being  exposed  to  sU  the 
violence  of  the  ocean,  is  unsafe  for  shipping ; the  S. 
shore  is.  on  the  contrary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  many 
tolerable  harbours  ana  roadsteads,  aflording  sufficient 
shelter  to  trading  vessels,  the  sea  being  genenujy  smooth. 
Rivers  numerous ; but  very  few  of  any  site.  Toe  largest 
is  the  Solo,  which  runs  through  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
isl.,  and  disembogues  on  the  N.  roast,  oppotite  M.ulura. 
Its  length  may  ba  estimated  at  400  m.,7-Htbs  of  which 
ara  navigable  for  vessels  of  aOO  tons.  Surakarta,  the 
cap.  of  the  chief  native  prince,  is  on  Its  Ininks  ; five  or 
six  other  rivers  are  at  all  times  navigable  for  a few  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  probably  SO  more  are  in  the  wet 
season  used  for  the  conveyance  of  rafts  and  rough  pro- 
duce downwards.  There  are  many  extensive  swamps, 
and  in  the  mountains  many  small  lakes  occupy  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcjuioes. 

Basalt,  hornblende,  and  other  volcanic  formations  are 
abundantly  intermix^  among  the  primary  rocks  of  tito 
mount^n  region.  On  either  side  of  the  mountain  chcin 
coarse  limestone  and  argillaceous  iron-stone  are  very 

firevalent  formations,  and  are  covered,  especially  in  the 
nwer  parts  of  the  country,  with  a volcanic  soil  of  great 
richness,  in  some  places  13  ft.  in  depth.  The  N.  coast 
rests  entirely  upon  coral.  Metals  are  few.  Mineral 
springs  of  various  kinds  are  met  with,  besides  naphtha 
and  petroleum  wells,  and  in  one  distr.  Is  a cluster  of 
hills  which  eject  a mixture  of  mud  and  salt  water*,  like 
the  mud-volcano  of  Maccaluba,  in  Skily.  (Sec  Aaaoo.Ms, 
vol.  I.  p.  145.) 

The  seasons  arc  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  for- 
mer accompanies  the  monsoon  from  October  to  Marcli  or 
.\pril  I the  latter,  tlie  K.  monsoon,  which  lasts  during  the 
reft  of  tlie  year.  On  the  N.  coast,  where  the  thonuo- 
meter  »•■■■)«  times  rises  to  90^  Fah.,  the  climate  is  very 
unfaTour.ihIe  to  Europeans : but  In  the  interior,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,000  It.,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  .50*^  and  60*^,  no  deleterious  influence  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  atmosphere.  Thunderstorms  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  hurricanes  are  unknown. 

Java  has  a most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  Is  dUttn. 
guished  by  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  fruits  and 
other  veg^ble  products,  which  comprise  many  of  the 
most  valuable  common  to  tropical  climates.  Dense 
forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  useful  for  shipbuilding, 
cover  a great  part  of  the  Interior,  especially  towards  the 
E.  end  of  the  island.  The  teak  of  Java  is  inferior  in 
hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Mal^iar,  but  it  is  siiperi'ir 
in  those  respects  to  that  of  Blrmah : and  is  said  to  exnd 
every  other  variety  In  durability.  The  sago,  and  many 
other  palms,  the  very  curious  pitcher-plant  {Septmikrt 
dittiUatoria),  and  two  virulently  poisonous  plants,  the 
anokar  and  the  ekfUk,  are  natives  of  the  island.  Tl  e 
Utter,  which  Is  peculiar  to  Java,  Is  a large  creeping  shrub, 
and  identical  with  the  celebrated  ttpaa,  formerly  tuiipos*  d. 
but  on  no  good  foundation,  to  be,  like  Avemus,  arstrnc- 
tlve  of  blHs  flying  over  it.  The  aggregate  number  of 
mammalU  hasneco  estimated  at  50.  lucludlng  tlie  royal 
and  tdack  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds  of  deer,  tlie 
wild  hog,  wild  Javan  ox,  btiflklo,  Ac.  Crocmlilet  and 
other  larm  reptiles  Infest  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
the  marshes  ; and  upwards  of  30  venomous  serpenu  are 
enumerated,  Inctuding  some  of  enormous  me.  Birds 
are  in  immense  rarlety ; the  bird  of  paradise  visits  Java, 
from  Gilolo,  Papua,  and  the  other  islands  to  the  K.  t amt 
the  edible  nests  of  the  sea  swallow  {ttirmwio  etnUt-nta) 
form  an  Important  and  valuable  article  of  trade  for  the 
Chinese  markets.  This  singular  product  Is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  perfection  from  deep,  damp,  and  all  but  in- 
accessible caves  along  the  ruggeo  parts  of  the  sea  c<iast. 
These  are  the  property  of  government:  and,  when  they 
can  be  easily  guarded,  oroduce  a considerable  reseniie. 
Mr.  Crawftiro,  who  for  several  years  stiperintemled 
the  collection  of  the  valuable  caverns  of  Karmng-bolang, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  estimates  the  value  of  the 
nests  obtained  from  them  at  about  140,(XM)dnll.  a year, 
collected  at  an  expense  of  about  1 1 per  rent.  The  nests 
are  taken  twice  a year  ( and  if  no  unnecess^  violence 
be  done,  the  operation  seems  to  be  but  little  injurious : 
at  all  events,  tne  quantity  is  but  little  Increased  by  the 
caves  being  left  untnuchnl  for  a year  or  two.  The  nests 
are  assortH  into  three  qualilm,  the  best  bring  the 
whitest,  or  those  taken  away  before  they  have  been  soiiril 
by  the  food  or  of  the  young  biru.  The  supply  «*f 

nests  being  llmitid  and  unsusceptible  of  increate.  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  highly  prised  by  the  rich  and 
* Pr«n  Itir  ult  that  StIO  toot  of  sslt  sio  labl  to  be 

made  amiislljr.  Hut.  i.  X7-| 
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Knuriout  Chtoete,  oo  account  of  their  real  or  (uppo»ed 
invisoratlng  mwer*.  they  bring  enormotts  prlce»;  the 
finest  sorts  felling  for  V.  or  (U.  per  Ub.  t and  the  inferior 
for  S4s.  or  2As.  per  do.  i They  are  collected,  but  In 
smaller  Quantities,  in  other  parts  of  the  Arebipeiago: 
their  totiu  export  to  China  is  estimated  at  fhim  tMO.CUO  to 
3iS,000  lbs.  (CVdt//wnf.  iii.  4334 — 37.;  Cotnmfre.  Diet.) 

Jndustiy,Ac.  The  Jaranese  are  a nation  of  hut* 
bandmen.  To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks  immediately 
for  Ills  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for 
his  salary,  the  priest  for  hU  sticeod,  and  the  government 
for  its  tribute.  The  wealth  or  a province  or  village  Is 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  fad- , 
lilies  for  rice  Irrigation,  and  the  number  of  its  buflkloet. ' 
The  proportion,  at  an  average,  of  the  inhab.  engaged  in 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the  pop.  may  be  stated  at  3}  nr 
4 to  I ; and  it  U probable  that  if  tlio  whole  Uland  were 
under  cultivation,  no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent  In  ' 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe  could  surpass  it,  either  In  ' 
the  quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its  vegetable  produc- ! 
lions.*’  (Rttjffles,  1.  117 — 4'^.)  At  present,  unly  about 
1.3d  part  of  the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  under  culture  ; 
and  yet  Java  produces  not  only  enough  of  corn  for  its 
own  consumpUon,  but  is  the  granary  of  the  E.  Archi*  ' 
pelago,  and  even  of  Singapore.  Within  the  last  ten  ' 
years,  the  cultivation  of  all  Its  great  staples  has  wonder* 
iuIIt  increased ; and  the  progress  of  Java  has  been  pro* 
bably  even  more  remarkaUe  than  that  of  either  Brasil  or 
Cuba. 

The  husbandry  of  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to  exhibit, 
upon  the  whole,  much  neatness  order.  Two  or 
more  crops  are  ncrer  cultivated  In  the  same  field,  at  Is 
the  sloyenly  practice  of  the  lliodoos.  Neither  are  the 
lands  tilled  in  common,  as  is  a usual  but  moat  injurious 
practice  In  India.  The  i>easant  and  his  family  bestow 
Uieir  labour  excliuively  on  their  own  possessions,  and 
consider  their  culture  rather  as  an  enjoyment  than  a 
task.  It  is  here  only  that  their  industry  assumes  an  ac- 
tive and  systematic  character : the  women  take  a large 
share  of  the  labour.  The  work  of  the  plough,  the  har* 
row.  and  mattock,  with  all  that  concerns  the  Important 
operailoos  of  irrigation,  are  performed  by  the  men,  but 
the  lighter  labours  of  sowing,  transplanting,  reaping,  and 
iiou»ing,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  ilie  women 

The  implements  of  agriculture  arc  few  and  simple ; 
but  as  well  as  the  agricultural  processes,  they  are  more 
perfect,  and  imply  a greater  degree  of  intelligence  than 
those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  perhaps,  Indeed,  than  those  of 
any  Asiatic  people,  the  Chinese  excepted.  The  Javanese 
plough,  like  the  Hindoo,  has  oo  share.  The  sock  U tipped 
with  a few  ounces  of  Iron,  and  the  earth  board  Is  carved 
ont  of  the  body  of  the  plough  i the  wood  Is  teak,  the 
yoke  of  bamboo  cane.  One  man  conducts  the  plough, 
and  with  a long  whip  guides  the  cattle,  which  never  ex. 
ceed  two  in  number.  The  Javanese  barrow  is  a large 
rake,  with  a single  row  of  teeth.  Tlic  same  yoke  and 
cattle  are  used  for  It  as  for  the  plough,  and  over  Its  beam 
a bamboo  cane  is  placed,  on  which  the  person  who  guides 
it  liu  to  give  a necessary  weight  to  the  Implement.  The 
hoe  Is  very  Indidhrent ; Its  edge  only  tipped  with  a little 
Iron,  and  Its  handle  about  2)  feet  long.  The  Javanese 
tickle  la  a very  peculiar  instrument.  Its  ohject  is  to  nip 
olf  separately  each  ear  of  rice  with  a few  inches  of  the 
straw  ; fur  which  purpose  it  is  grasped  in  the  right  haml, 
and  the  operation  effected  with  a dexterity  act)uired  by 
hatiU.  *Ine  whole  fanning  stock  of  a villager  may  be 
purchased  for  little  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  bis  land ; or  for  about  lAor  16  dollars, 
including  a pair  of  bufiOUoet.  These  animals  usually 
s4Tve  all  agricultural  and  other  purposes  in  place  of 
burses.  Cattle  of  every  description  are  plentiful  through* 
out  Java : but  the  cows  are  inferior,  and  yield  little  milk. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  are  numerous. 

Klee  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes : it  is  grown  not 
only  along  the  whole  of  the  sua  coast,  but  in  all  the  low 
grounds  and  ravines  where  water  is  to  be  had.  Where- 
ever  rice  is  cultivated  by  immersion,  the  land  it  divided 
into  small  chequers  of  about  200  or  300  sq.  yards, 
surrounded  by  dykes  not  exceeding  t|  feet  high,  to  retain 
tiie  Water  for  irrigation.  When  the  culture  depends  oo 
the  periodical  raws,  the  charge  of  these  dykes  con* 
stitulos,  as  for  as  Irrigation  is  coucemed,  the  only  care  of 
tiie  husbandman ; but  the  greater  quantity  of  the  grain  of 
Java  is  raised  by  the  help  of  artificial  Irrigation.  The 
principal  care  of  the  husoandman  is  to  dam  the  brooks 
and  mountain  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  hills, 
and  before  the  difficulty  has  occurred  which  would  be 
presented  by  their  passing  through  deep  ravines.  From  . 
this  drcumstance,  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
valleys  at  their  feet,  are  best  supplied  with  water, 
and  there,  conseauently,  is  the  finest  and  richest  bus* 
bandry.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  formed 
Into  terraces  highly  cultivated,  and  the  valleys  are  ren* 
dered  almost  Impaiuble  from  the  frequency  of  the  water 
courses.  The  art  of  forcing  rice  by  artiOrial  Irrigation 
Is  found  only  to  prevail  In  the  most  iroprovctl  parts  of  the 
eastern  Arcmpelago,  and  in  the  best  lands.  This  mode 


does  not  depend  upon  the  seasons  ; and  hence  we  see  in 
the  best  part*  of  Java,  wliere  It  chiefly  obtains,  rice  in 
every  stale  of  progress,  at  any  given  season,  and  in  the 
same  district,  within.  Indeed,  tlie  compass  of  a few  acres. 
In  une  I'tlle  field,  or  rotbiT  compartnient.  the  husband- 
man is  ploughing  nr  harrowing ; In  a secoiitl.  he  issovrlng  ; 
In  a third,  transplanting { in  a fourth,  the  grain  is  begin- 
ning to  duwi-r  ; in  a fifth,  it  is  yellow  ; and  in  the  sixth, 
the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are  busy  reaping. 
Lands  which  may  be  Inundated  at  pleasure  almost  always 
yield  a white  and  a green  crop  within  the  year;  and  to 
take  two  white  crops  from  them,  whether  a judicious 
practice  or  otherwise,  is  very  common.  Mr.  Crawfurd 


states  that  he  has  seen  lands  which  hav^roduced.  time 
immemorial,  two  yearly  crops  of  rice.  'Iwo  varieties  of 
rice  are  raised  in  Java,  one  a Urge,  productive,  but  de- 


licate kind,  requiring  about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and 
the  other  small,  hardy,  and  less  fruitful,  which  ripens  in 
little  more  than  five  months.  The  first  is  always  cul- 


tivated in  rich  lands,  where  one  annual  crop  only  it 
taken ; but  where  two  crops  are  raised,  the  other  variety 
is  grown.  The  rapid  growtii  of  the  latter  has,  indt*vu. 


enabled  the  husbandman,  in  a few  happy  situations,  to 
re»  six  crops  in  two  years  and  a half. 

nice,  of  whatever  description,  is  reaped  and  stored  In 
the  tame  way.  The  whole  field  is  not  reaped  at  onee. 
but  each  portion  of  the  grain  it  taken  succeMlvely  as  it 
ripens ; so  that,  in  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
Gyration  is  performed,  a very  small  field,  with  many 
reapers,  may  occupy  a period  of  10  or  12  days  in  reaping. 
With  the  singular  sickle  before  mentioned,  the  ears  are 
nipped  off,  and  forthwith  transported  to  the  village  by 
the  manual  Ubour  of  the  reapers,  for  cattle  or  carriage* 
are  very  rarely  used.'  At  the  village,  the  com  is  suffi- 
ciently dried  by  a day  or  two's  exposure  to  a powerful 
sun,  when  it  is  tied  In  sbedves  or  bundles,  and  depo- 
sited in  little  granaries  of  wicker  work,  one  of  which  ti 
attached  to  every  cottage.  Grain  Is  never  thrashed  by 
treading  it  out  by  means  of  cattle.  It  sometimes,  chiefly 
In  the  case  of  mountain  rke,  becomes  necessary  to  s«- 


Karate  the  seed  from  the  straw,  which  is  done  by  tread- 
ig.  or  rather  ruiibing,  the  sheaf  between  the  feet,  an 
operation  effected  with  cunsiderable  dexterity.  Com- 


monly the  grain  is  stored  for  use,  and  transported  to 
market  in  the  straw.  The  operation  of  husking  is  per- 
formed by  the  women  in  Urge  wooden  mortari,  with 
pestles  of  the  same  materiaL  ( Cretr/urd't  Indian  Areki^ 
petodo.  1.  34H.— 3C3.)  Hice  Is  mostly  grown  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  island,  whence  it  is  sent  in  large  qtumiitics 
to  Batavia  for  exportation,  or  to  Samarang,  from  which 
port  a good  deal  U shipped  for  Chiu,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Coffee,  which  has  now  become  the  great  commercial 
staple  of  Java,  U grown  in  the  uplands,  the  best  si- 
tuations for  U being  tbe  valleys  from  3,0U0  to  4.000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tbe  cufleo  pUnt  grows  from 
12  to  IGft.  in  height;  Itattalns  to  maturity  In  atwut5year^ 
and  contbmes  to  bear  well  for  tbe  succeeding  10  or  12 
years,  each  tree  yielding,  at  an  average,  ib.  coffee, 
’rhe  chief  peculiarity  of  the  cofl^  culture  in  Java  U the 
planting  of  the  dadap  tree  {Erptknna  indica),  in  rows 
alternately  with  the  coffee  pl^U,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  shelter  to  the  latter.  Coffee  Is  raised  princi- 
Mlly  in  the  W.  part  of  tbe  island,  wliere  the  residency  of 
Preangers  fUruisbes  at  least  l-3d  part  of  the  total  pro- 
duce 

hugar  is,  also,  an  important  sta])le.  That  best  known 
in  European  markets  Is  called  Joccatra  sugar:  it  it 
grown  near  Batavia,  where  numerous  sugar-mills  have 


been  erected  of  late  years.  Formerly  the  iugar*tnillt 
and  grounds  were  almost  wholly  m the  hands  of 
the  Cjiinese,  but  Uiit  is  no  longer  the  cose:  the  Eu- 


and  having  the  advantage  of  machinery,  surpass  the 
latter  both  in  the  quaotiu  and  quality  of  Uieir  produce. 
The  Chinese,  however,  by  their  frugality  and  btislDe»»- 


like  habits,  are  supposed  to  reap  the  greatest  profit  from 
the  sugar  culture.  A species  of  sugar,  obuined  by 
fermenting  tbe  juice  of  a tree,  is  much  used  by  the  na- 
tives. 

I’be  tneresue  In  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java  since 
1S2S  has  been  most  extraordinary ; tbe  quantity  exported 
In  IA37  having  been  about  tventy-fiee  time*  greater  than 
in  lfi26 1 At  present,  the  export  of  sugar  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  48,000  tons.  The  Increase  in  tbe  growth 
of  indigo  and  of  coffee  has  been  even  greater  than  that  of 
sugar ; and  Java  is  new  become  one  of  the  prioclnal 
sources  for  the  supply  of  these  Important  products.  (See 
ydsT.) 

In  Il)39.  tbe  government  otficlally  announced  that  tbe 
cultivation  of  spices,  previously  prohibited  In  Java,  would 


fur  the  future  be  free  to  all  i»rties  desirous  of  enga^ng 
in  It ; and.  further,  that  erery  facility  would  be  giren  to 
such  persons,  by  supplying  them  with  whatever  Inform- 


ation, and  even  the  seed,  they  might  require.  This 
measure  (says  the  Batavian  corresp^dent  of  the  Singa- 
pore Free  tre$»,  June  13.  IH39.)  is  no  doubt  preparatory 
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to  Um  abandonment  of  the  Spice  Itlandt,  which  hare  al* 
waft  been  more  of  a dead  weljtlit  en  the  yovernmeot 
than  anf  thing  elte.”  The  government  have  hadalreadf 
conaiderable  tucceta  with  dunamon,  the  produce  of 
which.  In  18S9.  wat  ettlmated  at  40.000  Ibt.  reppcr  wat 
formerlf  grown  in  great  qiiantltlea.  and  Ua  culture  under 
the  new  (yatem  luu  again  revived.  Long  pepper  U Indi- 
genous. but  haa  been  greatlf  neglected.  Tooecco  It  a 
cootiderable  ttaple  ; and  cotton  It  grown  In  alaott  everf 
part  of  Java,  except  Itt  W.  extremitf.  Malie  la  grown 
in  the  plaint,  and  wheat,  rpe.  oatt,  and  barlev  In  the 
hflif  tmcu,  but'the  latter  onlj  In  arnaU  quanutlea,  A 
great  varletf  of  pultet  and  vegetable  otU,  the  tweet  po- 
tato, cocoa,  betel-leaf,  cannella  bark,  and  platacblo  nuta, 
are  among  the  other  chief  articlet  of  culture.  In  1136, 
the  Dutch  colonial  government  made  tome  uaelett  at- 
tempta  to  force  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  tlnce 
then  an  attempt  bat  been  made  to  grow  tea,  but  thla 
alto  aiMart  to  have  blled.  The  intr^uction  of  the  tllk 
worm  nat  been  more  tuccetsful,  and  the  growth  of  tUk 
bat  made  considerable  progrett. 

Java  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flonrithlnc  cokmJec 
In  the  world.  Labour  It  verr  cheap : in  the  Bort^ 
pean  dlttrirtt,  labourers  get  onV  hf.  a dap.  md  in  the 
native  ditlrlrtt  oolj  from  to  9Ad.  a dar ; but  thej  are, 
notwUhtUndlng.  in  a much  better  condition  than  the 
iohab.  of  Benul.  being  geoerallf  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and,  for  the  climate,  wml  housed.  Tbetr  food  it  prind- 
pallf  rloA  or  maisc,  with  a little  ragar  ; their  rtotniim  la 
cbleflf  of  cotton,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  w U 
mottlf  the  manuiketure  of  the  countrf ; tmt  ther  con- 
sume a greater  qiiantltr  of  manufkeCured  artictes  of  good 
qualltf  tban  the  Bongtlete.  Bach  peasant  baa  bit  but  of 
umbM,  he.,  which  cotta  onlr  from  about  At.  to  IQt.  In 
the  first  Inttance,  and  U utuallf  surrounded  bf  a small 
eardeo.  The  proprletarf  right  to  the  land,  except  In  a 
few  dlstricta,  belongs  every  where  to  the  soverelan.  Ko 
law  nor  usage  gives  to  the  oldect  occupent  the  land  be 
has  reclamed  from  weete.  or  the  farm  he  haa  enriched 
^ Kla  Industry.  As  a maUer  of  convaolenre.  the  same 
cultlrator  may  cootinae  to  occupy  the  same  field  for  life, 
aod  bis  fkmlly  may  afterwards  succeed,  but  none  qhi  re- 
tain postesskxi  against  the  wlU  of  the  sovereign,  or  even 
of  bis  own  imnedinte  superior.  Half  the  produce  of  wet 
lands,  and  a third  part  of  that  of  dry,  was  formerly  ex- 
acted by  the  government,  but  at  present  the  TOvemment 
takes  only  one  fifth  part  of  tha  produce ; nor  has  any  pro- 
prietor purchasing  land  of  tha  goremment  tha  right  to 
demand  more  of  the  native  occupant,  except  for  lands 
which  the  proprietor  himself  may  have  brought  into  cul- 
tivmtoo,  for  which  ba  may  demand  one  third  part,  or 
lets,  according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  It  is 
not  uniMlnicuvo  to  compve  this  moderate  assessment 
with  the  exorbitant  amount  taken  ftom  the  occupiers  in 
HlndosUn,  and  to  mark  the  results  exhibited  in  the  bn- 
poverishmeot  of  Um  Inbab.  of  British  India  and  the  sta- 
tiooary  Mate  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Ja- 
panese labourer,  and  the  great  and  rapidly  inmuwing 
prosperity  of  Java. 

No  oemisskm  Is  neceasary  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment for  I Suropeana  wishing  to  go  to  Java,  but  a Ucanee 
ftom  the  colonial  governor  Is  necessary  to  remaining 
there.  Europeans  are  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  lands 
In  the  W.  provs.,  and  to  hold  leases  In  the  N.  The 
pfinctpal  coiadltloos  are  the  p^ment  of  a tax  of  1 per 
cent,  on  Che  estimated  value  of  the  property : that  Che 
proprietor  shall  not  exact  more  Chao  tne  bmre-mcn- 
tioi^  proportion  of  produce  as  rent ; and  that  ba  shall 
keep  tM  roads  and  oridgas  In  repair.  The  Burmwan 
pruprietora  receive  their  rents  in  kind ; and  are  obliged 
to  t^e  their  produce  to  Batsvlsto  be  shipped.  Theme 
cultlvaiioa  of  every  article  of  produce  U allowed,  except 
the  poppy.  The  eitent  of  estates  held  in  property  tn 
1A90,  was  about  6,000  sq.  ro.,  divided  between  SO  or  90 
Bnropeen,  aod  10  or  IS  Chinese  proprietors  { of  which, 
about  1.M00  SQ.  m.  were  held  by  0 or  10  Brldah-bom 
suhiects ; but  In  the  Interval  the  Quantity  of  land  held 
Burofsani  has  been  materially  Increased.  British  and 
other  foreign  proprietors  are  treated  prcdscly  In  the 
same  way  as  the  Dutch.  The  Chinese  possess  a 
aoQsewhat  lem  extent.  Large  eepllals  have  been  ex- 
panded on  the  lands  held  by  Rurmmis  in  Irrigation, 
the  construction  of  suM-mtlU  and  mills  for  busking 
rice,  and  the  fauroducuon  of  machinery  from  Europe. 
The  ttitroduction  of  Kuropean  capitaiiscs  sad  reridents 
has  grantly  improved  the  condition  of  the  natives,  who 
are  always  reedy  to  enter  tbeir  service.  Theft  ami  rob- 
bery, though  common  elsewhere,  ere  seldom  heard 
of  on  estates  belonging  to  Europeans,  aod  there  are 
no  Intances  of  personal  violence  done  the  latter.  About 
600  SQ.  m.  In  toe  territories  of  the  native  princes  are 
leskMM  Kuropms.  (Mmelaime't  S^met,  la  Pmrt. 
S.  /■  firporU  i £er/,  Eattrm  Seat.)  The  natives  cul- 
tivate the  rest  of  the  laud  according  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  usages,  paying  a rent  to  the  govern- 
ment. i>artly  in  money,  wd  |>artly  in  kind.  A village 
system  is  very  prevalent,  by  wliJcIi  every  commune  has 


ita  own  lands,  the  eultorw  of  which  ft  has  a right  td 
direct,  and  which  la  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  its  tis- 
habs.  in  common  This  Is  particularly  the  ease  In  the 
B. : the  produce  Is  afterwards  divided  (after  deducting 
the  rent)  into  equal  pwrtj,  aceordlM  to  the  number  of 
hands  engaged  in  its  iproduction.  The  laod  belonging 
to  a commune  varies  generally  from  about  40  to  lOo 
acres ; end  the  extent  allotted  to  each  Indlvldu^  from 
one  btif  to  two  acres. 

Manubeturr*  are  few.  aod  principally  dommtic:  the 
peasant's  Csroily  fabricates  almost  every  article  required 
for  Its  own  use.  Cotton  goods  are  woven  i and  arubft's 
length  of  cotton  cloth.  6 siums  in  lircadtb.  k conaidered 
a stftBdent  day's  work  by  tne  Javanese  weaver. 

The  Javanese  and  Imllan  Ulaitders,  in  general,  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manufreturing  fine 
clothes  of  any  kind  ( all  their  fabrics  are  of  a course, 
though  durable  texture  and  all  the  labours  of  the  loom 
are  performed  Iw  women  only.  Of  calico-printing  the 
Javanese  are  entirely  ignorant ; but  they  have  a singular 
substitute  for  ft.  The  part  not  Intended  to  be  coloured, 
they  daub  over  with  melted  wax.  The  cloth,  thus 
treked,  is  thrown  Into  the  dyiog.vat,  and  the  loterstiees 
take  the  colour  of  the  pattern.  If  a second  or  third 
colour  have  to  be  added,  the  operation  is  repeated  on 
the  ground  made  by  the  first  appUration  of  wax ; more 
wax  is  applied,  and  the  cloth  Is  once,  or  oftener,  con- 
s4rned  to  the  vat.  The  greaaer  rednement  t^t  is 
attempted,  the  more  certain  teems  to  be  the  failure. 
This  awkward  substitute  for  printing  adds  100  per  cent., 
at  least,  to  tbe  price  of  the  doth.  **  The  latter,^ 
Mr.  Crairftird  says,  **  is  460  per  cent,  on  tbe  price  of 
tbe  raw  material and  he  adds,  " TItia  It  a picture  of 
tbe  rode  condition  of  manufoctorlng  iodiutiy,  of  the 
waste  of  labour  and  of  time,  which  resnlts.  In  an  unci- 
vUlsed  stage  of  society,  from  Imperfect  maehinery,  Indo- 
leoce,  unskiUUlxieu.  aod  the  want  of  the  division  of 
labour.”  (/ad.  4rekim.i.  179,  100.)  And  yet,  unskllftil 
as  tbe  manufacturing  ladustir  of  the  Javanese  k.  ft  mo- 
rally excels  that  of  the  other  nlaodert  of  the  Archtpdago. 
Lekher  aod  saddlery  are  made  at  Solo,  boots  and  shoes  at 
fiamarang.  mats,  rad  bats  of  bamboo,  Ac.,  coir,  fishing- 
neU,  paper  from  tbe  bark  of  the  Morm  papifTtfera. 
bricks,  cabinet-work,  carved  wooden  articles,  boau  and 
ships,  in  tbe  cnnstnictioD  of  which  the  natives  are  toler- 
ably versed,  and  Itruet,  macditoclu,  and  other  arms,  frc.. 
are,  exd.  of  cottons,  the  chief  manufocturee.  Copper  and 
brass  pans  are  made,  but  their  manufacture  has  very  much 
declined.  Almuet  all  the  manufactured  goods  used  by 
Europeans  are  Imported.  Java  Is  the  oo^  Island  of  the 
B.  Archipelago  ia  which  sail  k made  tn  any  extent:  along 
the  N.  coast  thera  ara  numerous  salt-pans,  from  which  a 
great  deal  more  of  tbe  article  is  obtaftied  than  k required 
for  hoaae  eoDsumptlon— a quantity  estimated  at  n,000 
Cons  anoually.  Tbe  salt  marshes,  aod  other  Inleta  of  the 
tea,  are  often  embanked  for  the  rearing  of  fish  In  largo 
Dumbm* 

In  archkecCure,  the  Javanoso  surpois  the  other  aa- 
tivos  of  the  B.  Archipelago  ; ana  many  structurae 
of  atone  and  brick,  some  in  a style  of  superior  magntft- 
cencs.  (as,  for  instance,  tbe  tera^e  of  Boro  Budor,)  exist 
Id  dlfibraoC  parts  of  the  island.  But  tbe  art  of  building 
has  deditwd  since  the  rokidis  of  the  10th  century,  and  tbo 
modern  Japanese  do  nut  even  onderMrad  the  art  of  turn- 
ing an  arch,  though  arches  are  seen  in  every  ancMnt 
structure  remaining  in  Java.  The  koratamt,  or  palacos 
of  the  native  prinoes,  are  walled  Indosures.  laid  out  on  n 
uniform  plan,  and  comprising  numerous  buildings.  They 
were  formerly  constructed  k hewn  stone,  but  at  present 
consist  only  of  iU-burm  bricks  and  iU-concoetod  mortar. 
After  theae,  the  better  sort  of  reaMenoes  are  called 
pamdapat,  a word  derived  from  the  Sanacriti  and  the 
edifice  It,  therefore,  probably  of  Indian  origin.  Inmost 
of  tlMse  a thstcheo  roof  k supported  by  four  wooden 
pillars,  round  which  ts  an  awning  of  light  materials, 
supported  by  moveable  props  of  bamboo  ; aod  the  whole 
is  closed  In  by  a temporary  paling,  and  divided  Into  apert- 
ments  by  light  pertIUons.  The  chief  naetcrials  of  the 
houaea  of  Uio  Javanese  are  Uie  bamboo,  rattan,  palmetto 
leaf,  aod  wild  gram.  Ihe  house  of  a peasant  In  a popu- 
lous part  of  Java,  where  materials  are  not  tbe  most 
abundant,  vriU  not  exceed  tbe  value  of  60  days'  Irimur. 
In  the  dwelUngs  of  the  chiefs  there  k geoentily.  In  a con- 
spicuous pert  of  the  bouse,  a kind  of  stau  bod.  rather  for 
display  than  use ; but  an  ordinary  bed  Is  usually  uoly  the 
bemboo  floor  of  tbe  cottage,  or,  at  best,  a bench  of  the 
same  Abnsy  material,  on  which  a aast  and  small  pillow 
are  laid,  and  the  peasant  retires  to  rest  without  undress- 
ing. Food  is  served  up  on  salvers  or  trays  of  wood  or 
brass.  A few  Chinese  porci'lain  dishes  are  used  occa- 
siesially,  but  neitber  spoons,  knives,  nor  forka. 

The  cowuRcrcc  between  Java  and  llolhuMl,  which 
amounts  to  V7tht  of  tbe  whole  external  trade,  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  tbe  /federismdttcA  Handet  Mmaitekappw,  or 
Dutch  Commercial  Society,  which  iuclodes  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  persons  in  the  mother  country.  We  sub- 
join a table,  showing  the  value  of  the  export  and  import 
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lra<leof  and  UAdura  in  IS37,  ipecifjHng  tha  prin- 
dpal  countriM  with  which  tliLie  iiuiuU  traded.  [See 
of  next  column.] 

he  pri»d|ial  article*  of  Import  are  liDen  and  cottou 
manufactures,  chlntses,  muslios.  See.  (to  the  value  of 
9i94/iMf.  in  107),  provltlons.  wluesand  spirits.  Iron  and 
Iron  goods,  woollen  goods,  haltcrdashery,  glass,  copper 
wares,  itc,,  from  Europe  and  America;  opium  from  the 
Levant  and  Bengal ; sacking.  litMsns,  wheat.  Ac.,  from 
India : porcelain,  tea,  tubaccu,  silk  and  silk  goods,  from 
China : copper  and  camphor  from  Japan  ; gambler, 
coflhe.  tin.  coUrn,  gold  dust,  ttensoln,  sandaUwood.  Ac., 
tor  exportatloc . from  the  rest  of  the  arrbipel^.  The 
foilowmg  account  of  the  principal  articles  or  produce 
exported  ftom  Java  during  each  of  the  iO  years  ending 
with  1837,  shows  better  than  any  thing  else  can  do.  the 
wonderml  progress  recently  made  by  this  uoble  island. 
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The  total  vnfrant  of  Import  and  export  duties  ro> 
eeived,  in  1887.  was  486,666/.  In  the  same  pear.  1.^ 
ehips.  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  101,4(6  lasts  (under 
tbo  I^rh  6ag,  MS3  of  T9.10S  Ustil,  entered  ; and  I.H91 
ships,  burdmi  III.9W  lasts  (1,636  of  ,571  lasts,  under 
Dutch  colours),  cleared  out  of  the  different  ports  of  Java 
and  Madura. 

Tha  tatemal  traffic  is  comparatively  small,  though 
tow  countrlet  havo  better  means  of  comrounlcation.  A 
carriage  road,  extending  from  one  extremity  of  Java 
to  the  ocher.  600  ro.  In  length,  was  made  by  General 
Daendels ; but  it  i$  alleged  that  its  construction  cost 
th«  lives  of  lt,000  natives. 

The  Chinese  weights  are  kivnrlaMy  used  in  emnmer- 
dat  transactions  at  Batavia,  and  throughout  Java  and 
the  other  Dutih  possessions  In  India.  These  are  the 
picul,  and  tbo  uUde.  whkh  Is  Hs  buadrcdUi  part.  Tbe 
picul  Is  commonly  estimated  at  186  Dutch  or  IS9|  Ihe. 
avoirdupois,  but  at  Batavia  it  has  been  long  reckoned 
equal  to  186  tbs.  avoird.  The  bahar  Is  3,  and  the  tlm. 
bane  i,  piculs.  The  coyang  of  rice  is  equivalent  to 
3AOO  lbs.  Dutch.  The  coins  in  use  are  similar  to  tboM 
current  In  the  tietherlands.  Spanish  dollars  are  re- 
eelvcd  at  the  aMtoa^>house  In  Bs^rla.  at  the  rate  of  100 
for  HBb  Aorins. 

CormsMcwf,  fc.—  Jsva  is  divided  Into  19  prori.  or 
residcnciet.  or.  locimting  Msdora.  into  80,  each  governed 
bf  a Europran  resident,  assisted  by  a secretary,  aod  as 
many  sub>reiddents  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
reeidendee  are  subdlvMea  into  arronds.  or  regencies, 
Che  admintstrmtioo  of  which,  especially  In  respect  to  the 
poBce,  is  conflded  to  native  chiefs,  termed  reaents. 
11m  colonial  government  at  Bauvia  exerts  a full  and 
complete  power  over  til  the  Dutch  colonies  la  the 
E.  seas.  The  gov..generti  In  the  c^p.  Is  the  repre* 
•entative  of  the  king  of  Holland,  as4  commander*  in. 
chief  of  the  forces  oy  land  and  sas.  He  is  assisted  by 
a secretary-generti.  and  a ctionlal  council  of  4 members, 
who  mutt  be  of  Dutch  extraction,  born  In  Holland,  or 
one  of  Hs  depeodeocics,  mtd  30  years  of  age ; and  who 
can  exerelM  no  other  fubeliuns  while  they  remain  coun> 
cUlon.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  last  resort  in  a 
txipreme  court  at  Batavia,  which  has  inrisdlction  in  aB 
cases  shove  the  value  of  500  Borins.  Iwree  subordinate 
civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  acti  3 courts  martial, 
subordinate  to  a central  court  in  the  cap.,  are  estabUihed 
in  Batavia.  Samarang,  and  Sounbaya.  A member  from 
each  of  these  courts  makec  a circuit  at  least  every  three 
nwDtbg  into  the  rcsidenclet  under  Its  control,  to  pre> 
side  at  a court  of  assise,  composed  besides  of  4 native 
cblefi  chosen  annually  ^ the  jrovemment,  on  the  re> 
eensmendsliou  of  the  nativea  The  permanent  trlbuiuds 
^the  resMenclee  are  the  (aad-raaefrw.  composed  of  the 
resident.  4 mems.  selected  from  among  the  regents,  a 
•ecretary,  Ac.  In  each  arrond.  and  eomrouiM  there 
«re  ^ the  peace,  with  authority  in  ptity  rasM* 


■ Tha  Cb&eae  are  governed  by  tbeir  own  laws,  under 
fttoctionarles  chosen  by  them,  who  are  responsible  to 
' the  Dutch  for  the  behaviour  of  the  rest.  There  are 
' few  slaves  belonging  to  Europeans  in  Java.  The 
greatest  religious  toleralion  exiM,  and  mlnIsSen  of  all 
) iAristian  socti  are  equally  remunerated  by  ibe  govern- 
. meet.  Superior  schcmls  are  established  in  the  chief 
• towns,  and  prlasary  schools  In  most  of  the  reeMen- 

Icias.  The  squadron  stationed  in  Java  sometimes  com. 
prises  several  ships  of  the  ilDe.  but  hi  time  of  peace 
usually  consists  only  of  a tow  frigntea  and  conreCtes. 
There  Is,  beeidee.  a colonial  navy  of  Ughl  vessels 
' (schooners,  gon^boata,  Ac.),  which  forms  a separate 
I branch  of  service,  though  both  aro  generally  placed 
) under  the  command  .of  toe  admiral  oT  the  rojrti  squa« 
. dr*>n,  who  has  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Dotch  Bast 
; India  Kavy.  Besides  the  foregoing  force,  a iotilla  of 
1 cruisers,  nsanned  by  native  Javanese,  is  supported  bf 
I toe  dJltorenl  marine  resldenclee.  The  hmd  forces  con* 
•ia  of  11  betiallons  of  infantry,  a corps  of  ptoneers, 

' 8 battAlions  of  artillery,  a reguaeot  of  biitsars,  and  a 
: portion  of  a squadron  of  lancers.  In  til,  there  are  about 
8.C00  Europeans  In  the  Dutch  Javanese  army,  bring 
about  equal  to  l>3d  part  of  tooea  serriag  In  British  India. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  bcevy  expense  incurred  in  the 
government,  Java  Is  one  of  the  tsw  otiooiti  dependenciee 
that  in  ordinary  years  remit  a considerable  revutue  to 
the  mother  country. 

73c  trrrHories  qf  tic  nefrer  mrima  comprise  about 
I-tib  p^  of  Java  and  Its  innab*..  In  tW  ermre,  S.r 
and  S.E.  of  the  Island,  the  cap.  of  the  Susuhiinan,  or 
empire  of  Java  being  at  Surtimrta,  on  the  Solo,  and 
that  of  the  sultan,  at  Diodeluuta.  The  religion  of  both 
these  dynMtiei  It  the  Mohammedan,  which  psevaUs 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  Jaeawcec.  as 
a nation,  are  tha  most  advmeed  of  any  In  the  B.  Archfr* 
pclafo.  They  only,  of  those  Inhabiting  that  region,  have 
a native  calendar,  and  have  mitie  conilderahle  progreie 
la  the  arts  aid  scieoces  of  ctvUlsed  Ufe.  They  aiq>ewr 
to  have  received  these  origintily  from  Ulndostan, 
fogethcr  with  tha  Hindoo  religion,  whk-h  ia  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  over  Java,  till  lu  conquest  vy  the 
Mohammedans  In  1 47h.  Copious  dettiis  respecting  (be 
manners,  customs.  Ac.  of  this  curious  snd  Inleresting 
people,  Che  antiqultiei  of  the  island,  Ac.,  whirh  would 
take  up  too  muob  space  In  the  prvsettt  work,  may  bo 
found  In  Baflifts.  Crawfurd,  and  other  writers  on  the 
•uhtocL 

The  history  of  Java  cannot  be  traced,  wHh  any  de> 
grec  of  coeffdcnce,  further  than  the  latter  portion  of 
the  19tb  century.  From  that  thne  down  to  the  esUbHsh* 
ment  of  Mohammedanism,  at  the  cloee  of  the  15th  cen> 
lury,  the  religion  of  the  people  was  a modNIed  Uladoo- 
Ism ; and  a number  of  ItMtopcikdeiU  states  existed  in 
Java.  The  nitns  of  Mojopahii,  one  of  the  prindpti  ca- 
pitals of  these  several  states,  are  among  the  nsost  4Exten> 
rive  In  the  East.  This  city  had  between  two  oppotite 

Sates,  toe  remains  of  which  still  exist,  a breadth  of  about 
m.,  which  would  give  a circuit  of  18  m.  If  the  endosure 
had  been  a square,  liie  Hindoo  kingdom  of 
was  overturned  by  the  AraN  In  1478. 

* The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch 
In  1995.  The  latter  founded  Batavia  in  1619,  and  gra. 
dually  consolidated  their  power  on  the  island,  though 
for  a long  period  engaged  in  continual  wars  wHh  toe 
native  sovereigns.  In  1811.  Java  was  taken  by  a British 
force  from  Biadostan,  and  held  UU  1816,  when,  In  pur- 


eo  JAXARTES. 

•ttutce  of  ibe  tr^otjr  of  P»rU.  ft  ««i  mtorcd  to  the 
Dutch,  ijio^ftndorp.  Cotip  itiFU  mr  C lie  de  Jmoa i 
/tnffU§'a  Iu$t.  (if  Java  ; Crav/uriCa  Indian  Artk^lagOi 
tarL  Reporta  i UamHUm,  B.  /.  Gax.t  tic.) 

J AXAnTRS,  a celebrated  river  of  aotiquitv,  bow  very 
cenerally  acknowledged  to  be  Identical  with  the  Sir- 
I)aria,  the  chief  ftream  of  the  Klrgbi»-atcpp«.  It  rite*  in 
the  KachkAT-Davan,  a W.  bran^  of  the  Tiang-kbang 
range,  in  laL  42^  W N.,  and  long.  71^  W E.  lu  course 
to  Kokan  is  W.S.W.  about  180  in. ; but  at  that  point  It 
takes  a N.N.W.  direction  for  about  300  m.,  as  far  as  Ak- 
nietschet.  In  lat.  43^  N.,  long.  66^  V where  the 
channel  divides,  the  N.  and  larger  branch  retaining  the 
name  Sir,  while  that  to  the  S.  Is  called  Kouvan-Daria : 
thi'lr  mouths  In  the  Caspian  Sea  lie  about  40  m.  apart, 
but  are  both  In  lung.  6)^.  The  entire  length  of  the  Sir, 
including  Us  winding*,  cannot  be  much  less  than 900m. ; 
aud  it  is  both  broad  ar^  deep,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
it*  being  the  sola  reclpiient  of  the  waters  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  great  chain  separating  the  khanate  of  Kokan  from 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  has  no  aOueot  of  any  great  site : 
Its  banks  (which  are  low  and  tau4^)  are  usually  flooded 
In  summer  and  at  the  beginning  ofwtnter ; and  the  water 
is  described  as  being  loaded  wilii  a whicisb  brown  depoelt. 
The  ruins  of  temples  and  habitations  in  the  Karaaoum 
aands  at  the  lower  part  of  Us  course  clearly  prove  that  Its 
baaks  were  once  peopled  by  a race  far  more  civilised 
then  the  brigand  Klrghis,  who  now  waoder  over  the 
Steppe.  {Lieckine,  p.  1.  cli.  v.) 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Aratea  to  a 1arge«rlver  full 
of  fish,  and  studded  with  islands,  situated  in  a vast  im- 
measurable plain.  (Sec  i.  301— S16.)  Some  geographers 
have  conjectured  that  he  meant  the  Amoo  ( Oria),  (Mers 
the  Wolga;  but  D’AnvIUt,  Heeren,  and  Biannert.  clearly 
ehow,  from  the  poaltioo  of  the  Maasagctc  relatively  to 
the  Issadooes,  that  no  other  river  but  the  Sir  could  nave 
been  meenc  by  the  Father  of  history.  Anclenl  geogra- 
phers agree  in  stating  that  the  Jaxartec  Bowed  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  an  aseenioo.  perhaps,  not  quite  so  erro- 
neous as  modem  critics  nave  suppoeed.  If  any  credit 
be  attached  to  the  lorestigatloos  of  Mouravlcf  aM  Berg 
on  the  level  of  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and 
Arab  seas,  which  lead  Co  the  suppusltioo  that  these  great 
salt-lakes  were  once  united  Inis  conjecture,  also.  If  it 
be  correct,  at  once  accounts  for  the  great  breadth  (B. 
and  W.)  given  to  the  Caspian  by  all  the  ancient  writers. 
With  respect  to  the  term  Aratts,  which  was  used  by  the 
old  authors  as  applicable  to  at  least /Ivr  ^tinct  rivers, 
it  Is  now  regarded  as  generic,  meaning  simply  any  ronsd 
stream,  like  the  modem  Araa.  (See  D'AnvlUe's  valuable 
paper,  Dea  FUuoea  dm  Nom  tTAraact,  in  vol.  36.  of  the 
HtaUnre  de  CAead.  dea  Jnaeriptiona.)  Herodotus,  whoee 
geography  is  In  general  so  very  accurate,  was  probebly 
led  Into  what  ReoaeU  calls  ills  '*  prodigious  mistake"  re- 
specting the  direction  of  the  Araxes,  by  not  knowing  that 
tnU  name  was  held  in  common  by  several  eastern  rivers. 
(Comp.  Retmetl : Qeoa.  of  Heeid.^  L pp.  >70—373.  and 
38^—193.,  with  Ueertwa  Re^lectiona  ; Aato,  ii.  p.  MO,  ^e., 
and  Jlfdisnerf,  Oeogre^te  der  Alien  Qriechen  mnd 
Rimer,  Th.  U.  b. 

JEAN  D'ANGELY  (ST.X  a town  of  France,  d4p. 
ChareDte  lDferieure,cap.arrond.  on  the Boutonne,  which 
here  begins  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  f^m  SO  to  40 
tons.  S3  m.  S.E.by  E.  l,a  Rochelle.  Pon.  (16K).  5.MS. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  clean  and  cheerfuL  It  nas  an  ancient 
abbey,  a handsome  public  hall,  some  baths,  a theatre, 
and  other  places  of  entertainment,  and  a brisk  triide  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  timber. 

JEDBURGH,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh.  o«  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  Jed,  about  3 m.  above  its  jun^on 
with  the  Teviot,  near  tbe  termination  of  the  Cheviots, 
40  ra.  S.B.  Edinburgh,  and  43  m.  N.E.  by  K.  Carlisle. 
Pop.  of  bor.  and  par.,  in  1811,  4,4.M  ; in  1831,  11,647  : of 
which  the  bor.  had  3.709.  It  consists  of  four  leading 
streets,  which  croM  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
wide  and  well  built.  Around  the  town  are  several  beau- 
tiful villas.  The  Town-Hcad.  a street  parallel  with  tbe 
river,  consists  of  old  houses,  which,  with  their  Inhab., 
are  said  for  generations  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Castle  (built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  once  a royal 
residence),  containing  a bridewell  and  prison,  the  co. 
ball,  the  town*house,  and  churches  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  Associate  Synod  and  Retied  Tlie  par. 
church  consists  of  the  western  portion  of  tbe  abbey, 
founded  by  David  I.,  In  the  13th  century,  ax>d  will  be 
noticed  beiow.  A midorlty  of  tbe  people  are  dlssenteri. 
The  denomination  of  dissenters,  termed  Reli^.  had  its 
origin  here  In  17M.  Tbe  grammar-school  of  Jedburgh, 
an  endowed  seminary,  has  long  been  eminent.  It  has  tbe 
honour  to  reckon  among  Ita  pupils  Thomson,  the  illus- 
trious author  of  tbe  “ Seasons.'*  and  of  the  " Castle  of 
Indolence."  bom  in  tbe  par.  of  Ednam,  In  this  co.,  on  tbe 
llth  of  Kept.  1700.  It  may  also  be  mentiooed,  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Somerville,  author  of  **  The  Hbtory  of  Great 
Britain,  during  the  Life  of  (^ueen  Anne,"  was  minister 
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of  Jedtwrgh.  The  only  diaritable  instttudoo  In  Ibh 
town  is  a dispensary,  founded  in  1807  ; and  open  to  the 
pop.  of  the  Bojohilng  district. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  Introduced  into 
Jedburgh.  The  fabrics  made  are  blaukets,  carpets,  flan- 
nels, hosiery.  Ac.:  there  are  three  mills,  driven  by 
water,  which  employ  KM  bands,  exclusive  of  the  stock- 
ing-weavers, who  carry  on  their  business  in  tbelr  own 
houses.  {Faelorp  Retmma^  Part.  Papera,  Ja*.  1839.) 
There  Is  an  establishment  for  tbe  manuiacture  of  printing 
~ 'eases,  under  a patent,  conducted  by  the  Inventor,  Mr. 

. Jope,  an  Iron  founder  in  tbe  bor.  There  are  two  branch 
banxi  and  a savings*  bank. 

The  abbey  of  J^burgh,  belonging  to  the  Canons  Re- 
gular of  St.  Augustine,  must,  when  entire,  have  been  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Scot- 
land. It  exhlbiu  diflVrent  styles  of  architecture,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  prevailing  at  tbe  different  periods  when 
it  was  built.  The  walls  of  tbe  nave,  central  tower,  and 
choir,  remain;  and  though  (the  two  last  especially) 
much  dilapidated,  they  suflldenUy  attest  lu  ancient 
grandeur.  Tbe  N.  transept,  which  has  a baaudrul 
traceried  window.  Is  entire.  There  are  two  magnifleent 
Norman  doors  in  this  edifice,  one  at  tbe  W.  end,  and  the 
other  in  tbe  S.  wall  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  transept. 
Indeed  the  ruin  generally  affords  fine  examples  of  tne 
Saxon.  Norman,  and  early  English  styles,  tbe  Utter  being 
admirably  rxetn^lfled  m the  long  range  of  narrow  paintea 
windows  above  the  arches  of  the  middle  part  of  the  nave, 
and  in  tbe  blank  arches  of  the  W.  end.  The  altar,  or  B. 
end  of  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  tbe  chapter-house, 
have  disappeared.  We  regret  to  have  to  add.  that  this 
noble  ruin  has  been  disfigured,  and  Its  character,  in  fact, 
destroyed,  by  " fitting  up  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  in  a 
most  barbarous  style,  as  the  parish  church.'*  {Horton.) 
Luckily,  piece  of  miserable  patchwork  Is  as  uncom- 
fortable as  it  is  unseemly ; to  that  it  Is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
be  abandoned,  and  tha  ruins  restorad.  In  as  far  as  possible, 
to  their  former  state.  ( For  farther  information  with  re- 
tpect  to  this  fine  ruin,  see  the  learned  and  valuable  work, 
fntitled  Momaatic  ifnM^  of  Tewaotdale^  by  the  Rev. 
James  Morton.) 

A monastery  for  gray  Mars  vras  founded  in  this  town 
by  tbe  cltisens,  in  1613;  but  of  It  all  traces  have  dls- 
upeared.  Here  may  still  be  teen  ibe  house  in  which 
Queen  Mary  lodged  aAcr  her  visit  to  Ihe  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  at  Hermitage.  Mary  continued  in  it  several 
days,  owing  to  a sickness  she  bad  contracted  in  her 
unfortunate  journey.  The  apartment  which  she  occu- 
pied was  on  the  ihml  story,  and  Is  In  tolerable  praso-v- 
atloD. 

Jedburgh  was  erected  Into  a royal  bor.  In  tbe  ISth  cm- 
lory : but  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  gaol  and  brldewril.  is  suf^iosed  to  have  been  of 
earlier  oate.  After  having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  tbe  English,  the  castle  was  taken  by  tbe 
Scotch,  In  1409,  and  demolished.  Like  other  borderers, 
the  ritiseus  of  Jedburgh  were  anciently  more  celebrated 
for  tbelr  martial  than  m their  peacehU  virtues.  Thcdr  fa- 
vourite weapon  was  a partisan  or  halbert,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  " JKbart  (Jedburgh)  staff."  Their  war-cry, 
or  slogan,  was  **  Jethart's  here."  The  term  " JethaH 
Justice,"  which  implies  execution  before  trial,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  the  many  Instances  of  l}-ncb 
law,  executed  here  on  border  marauders,  (icon's 
Border  MinetreUu,  1.  60.)  The  eldest  soo  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  oescendM  from  the  ancient  border  fa- 
mily of  the  Kers  of  Feroiblrst,  for  centuries  the  feudal 
superiort  of  the  bor.,  has  the  litis  of  Lord  Jedburgh. 

Jedburgh  unites  with  N.  Berwick.  Haddington,  Lau- 
der. and  uunbar  in  sending  ^ mem.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered voters,  in  1899-40,  301.  Corporation  revenue, 
644J  Is.  4d.  {KeiiM’s  Scot.  Btahope.  pp.  893— 462.;  Red. 
patM‘a  Border  Hitt. Ckalmere'a  Cakdonia.) 

JEDDO.  See  YxoDO. 

JELLALABAD.  or  JULALABAD,  a town  of  Aff- 
gbanUtan,  In  a fertile  plain,  aod  im  the  high  road  between 
f^bul  and  Peshawur.  80  m.  B.  by  N.  tbe  former,  and 
60m.  W.N.W.  the  Utter  ; lat.  SO'  N..  long.  70«  SS' 
B.  Sir  A.  Bumes  says.  " It  U one  of  the  filthiest  places 
I have  seen  In  the  E.  It  is  a small  to»  a,  with  a basaar  of 
60  shops,  aod  a pop.  of  3,000  people  : but  its  number  in- 
creases tenfold  In  tne  cold  season,  as  the  people  flock  to 
it  from  the  surrounding  hllla  Julalabad  is  toe  residence 
of  a chief  of  the  Baruktye  fismilv,  who  has  a revenue  of 
about  7 Ucs  of  rupees  a year.  *l*he  Caubul  river  passes 
4 m.  N.  of  tbe  town,  ana  Is  about  150  yards  wide  : it  U 
not  fordable.**  (BokAara,  Ifc.,  ii  105.) 

JEMME  (EL^  ^rcl^snaos. 

JENA,  a town  of  central  Germany,  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe-Welmar.  circ.  Weimar-Jena,  cap.  district,  on  tha 
Saale,  IS  m.  B.  Weimar,  and  41  m.  N.E.  Halle:  Ut. 
500  86'  38"  N..  long.  11®  37'  15"  E.  Fop.,  in  1H88,  6,817. 
{Bergkaua.)  The  town,  which  is  walled,  and  has  hand- 
some suburbs  outside  its  four  gales,  lies  in  a valley,  be- 
tween two  abrupt  eminences,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
river,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  brloga. 
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The  itT«ett  ftre  wide,  end  some  of  the  houses  ere  larM 
ftod  well  Imllt,  many  beln^  highly  ornamented  with  ruue 
■ml  grotesque  snilpture-  The  diic.sl  pHlace,  ronUlning  a 
library  and  museum,  with  a good  coliertioit  of  minerals 
and  animus,  1 Rom.  t'ath.  and  3 Protestant  chun-hes,  9 
busplLals.  a luDatk  asylum,  aod  the  uutrerslty-houfte,  are 
the  chief  public  bwildton  It  Is  a place  of  considerable  emV< 
neoce  for  literature,  and  the  seat  of  aunirertltr  .founded  in 
Ihenihccoturr  by  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  RmesUne 
branch  of  the  nouse  of  Saxony,  in  whom  the  patronage 
mal  apiKMntment  of  the  profrss^>rs  is  still  vested.  The 
constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  other  German  univer* 
slties;  it  hat  farulties  of  divinity,  law,  metilcine,  and 
philosophy,  with  ‘iS  ordinanr  iirofeasors,  composing  a se- 
metits  at‘idrmints,  for  examining  students  and  conferring 
degrees:  there  arc  also  17  extraordinary  professors,  and 
« few  prhnU-d<tcnt/m^  or  private  tutors.  The  salaries  of 
the  orainary  professors  rann  between  90f.  and  IHU/., 
those  of  the  " extraordinary  '*  varying  from  SOf.  to  9Qf., 
which  are  increased  by  fees  from  pii^ls,  each  of  whom 
pays  as  the  rate  of  about  & rix  dollars,  or  15*.  6<f..  for  the 
course  The  remuneration  <if  the  tutors  depends  wholly 
on  the  number  of  their  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  the  university,  indudlng  the  expense  of  theological 
and  other  semin^es,  the  library  (comprising  lOO.Ottl 
mis.),  veterlnaiy  school,  eoliectlons,  botanical  garden, 
primes,  oflleers,  fte.,  amounts  to  about  35.000  dollars,  or 
nearly  6.000#^  a year.  A hind,  also,  similar  to  that  in 
G^tingen,  with  a capital  of4,6nof..  Is  employed  In  pen* 
■loolng  the  widows  of  professors ; and  an  academical  re- 
fbetory  fund  {Sp'itr-Aiutait),  supported  tw  endowments 
md  yearly  grants  from  the  grand  dukes  of  aax^Welmar. 
Coburg,  and  Mdningen.  furnishes  dally  meah  at  several 
ordinaries  for  193  mdigvot  students.  The  number  of 
students  has  averaged  SOO  during  the  last  10  or  19  years ; 
an  attendance  far  more  Urahed  (owing  in  a great  measure 
to  the  murder  of  Kotsebue.  perpetrated  by  a student  in 
Jena)  than  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  9,000 
were  In  actual  residence  at  the  same  time.  ( Jowni.  qf 
Edmeat.,  V(ds.  v.  and  lx.)  Living  in  Jena  Is  ooosidered 
cheaper  than  at  almost  any  other  university  of  Ger- 
many ; aod  a student  may  live  respectably,  and  enjoy  for 
helfthe  money  the  same  education  he  could  command  in 
Scotland:  but.  notwUbsUndlng  this  inducement,  very 
few  visit  It,  either  from  other  Oerinan  states  or  foreign 
enuntrles.  The  Industry  of  the  town,  which  Is  consider - 
^ic,  conaprlses  the  manuCseture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
hsts,  tobacco,  «e.  \ and  three  annual  fairs  are  very  nu- 
merously siterKied. 

Jena  is  famous  in  modem  history,  from  Its  vidnity 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the  I4th  of 
October,  1906,  between  the  grand  French  army  under 
Kapoleon,  and  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  tne  king 
ana  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  latter  of  whom  was  mor* 
t^ly  wounded  In  the  action.  The  French  gained  a com- 

Kte  and  decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  inat  above 
000  men,  killed  and  taken  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
witb  all  their  cannon,  baggage.  Ac.  in  fact,  their  army 
may  be  said  to  have  been  tc^ly  destroyed ; as  most  of 
the  trocips  who  escaped  from  the  ftold  were  soon  after 
•ompelM  to  surremler. 

JBRSEY.an  bland  of  the  English  Channel,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  of  that  group  known 
as  the  Channel  Islands,  in  St.  MiehaeTs  Bay.  19  m. 
W.  the  coast  of  France,  and  i.5  m.  8.  Portland  Bill,  Its 
N.W.  point  being  In  lat.  49®  N..  long.  90  XT  W. 

Shape  somewhat  oblong;  greatest  length.  R.  to  W., 
19  m. : average  breaiith,  5m. ; area.  99.0on  acres.  Pop., 
lo  1891,  96A89.  The  entire  N.  sirio  of  the  Ul-oid.  and 

Ktlons  of  the  N.B.  and  S W.  sides,  are  defended  hy 
d preciplUnu  rocks,  rising  to  opwsrds  of  9S0R.  above 
the  sea,  and  all  around  it  are  almost  Innumerable  rocky 
Islets,  Bepantsd  from  the  clltb  by  the  operation  of  the 
tides,  which  set  with  great  force  and  rapidity  round  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  surface  has  a general  Inclination 
from  N.  to  S-,  on  which  side  the  coast  approaches  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  b little  table  land ; but  elevated  hill 
ranges  run  southward,  bounding  deep  and  narrow  vales, 
watted  by  small  rivers.  Jersey,  geologically  considered, 
b.  like  the  other  Islands  In  the  same  group,  composed  of 
seoandaiT  rocks,  resting  on  granitic  formations.  True 
granite  b not  observed;  but  sbnlte,  which  is  largely 

Juarrted,  and  exported  as  gmnlte.  Is  very  prevalent,  pass- 
tg  in  some  parts  Into  porphyry  and  greenstone : it  It 
covered  In  the  S.  and  more  level  tracts  br  schistus  and 
day-slate,  intermingled  here  aod  there  wuh  a clay  con- 
glomerate. Umi  and  maonnese.  the  only  metals  that 
occur,  are  not  wrought.  The  climate,  though  damp, 
owing  to  frequent  rains  and  intense  sea  fogs.  Is  remark  ' 
ably  mild.  **  The  island,'*  says  Dr.  Hooper.  **  enjoys  an 
early  sprtny  and  a lengthened  autumn,  vegcCatloD  being 
usually  active  and  forward  In  March,  and  the  landscape 
fs^  from  nakod  at  tha  end  of  December.  8prlng  is  marked 
by  unsteadiness  of  temiierature  and  harsh  variable  wea- 
tlier,  with  a prevsience  of  R.  winds  t and  this  disadvan- 
tage is  felt  particularly  in  May,  which  often  CsUs  to  bring 
with  it  the  expocteil  anjoymenu.  March  b mild,  and 
You  U. 


Octolwr  yet  milder.*'  (Observ.  tm  tk<  Top.  Clim.  and 
/)/srrtser  of  JertepA  Tlie  soil  in  the  higher  parts  is 
gritty,  being  comimsod  of  detritus  from  the  roras  and 
seo-sand,  mix<>d  with  vegetable  mould ; but  In  the  valleys 
there  U a great  depth  of  alluvial  matter,  washed  down  6y 
violent  rains  from  the  higher  Uuds ; and  these  tracts, 
where  not  swampy,  are  extremely  fertile.  The  8.W. 
comer  of  the  Island  Is  a mere  assemblage  of  sandy  and 
barren  hlllork*.  Agriculture  b backwaid,  owing  ^rtly 
to  the  mimite  divbion  of  property,  occasioned  by  the  law 
of  gavelkind,  and  partly  to  the  fnsulBcienoy  of  rural  la- 
bourers. The  value  or  land  ranges  between  I9t<f.  and 
160/.  per  acre,  and  rents  vary  from  4/.  IQs.  to  6£  I.V.,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  from  St.  Heller's.  Farms  average 
about  4 scr>*s,  few  exceeding  10:  the  occupiers  are,  con- 
sequently. for  the  most  part  pi^or  ; and  even  if  they  were 
possessed  of  adeouate  capital,  the  limiied  site  of  the 
farms  Is  an  invincible  otutacle  to  the  Introduction  ol  an 
improved  system  of  farming.  Some  tendency  towards 
Improvement  has,  however,  recently  manifested  itself. 
The  pomleroiu  Jersey  plough,  known  as  the  grande 
quern/’,  though  not  wholly  discarded.  Is  likely  soon  to  be 
supplanCed  by  the  Sorfolx  plough. 

The  rotation  of  cror>s,  as  appHcahlc  to  the  soil  and 
dlmate,  is  pretty  well  uudi*rst<MKi,  and  abeotute  fallowa 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  Wheat  crope,  cut  early  In 
Aug.,  prepuce,  according  to  the  ofllcial  returns,  nearly 
5 qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  gross  yearly  produce  is  said  to 
amount  to  I3,u<0qrs.  of  wheat  and  9,900  qrs.  of  barley. 
But  tlie  culture  of  neither  whoat,  borl^.  nor  oats.  Is 
found  to  be  pn>Arable,  and  they  are  therefore  chiefly  Im- 
ported. Potatoes  are  raised  In  large  quantities,  tiie  re- 
turns sometimes  exceeding  60  OGO  lbs.  per  acre ; but  the 
soa-weed  used  as  manure  gives  them  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour. Parsnips  and  mangel  wUrxH  are  largely  cultivated. 
Ijuoeme  U highly  in  favour  with  the  farmers,  as  it  will 
grow  on  soils  unfit  for  other  purposes : four  crops  In  a 
year  are  not  unusual,  and  the  land  is  allerwanU  ted  off. 
A Urge  portion  of  the  cultivable  land(one  quarter.accord- 
ing  to  Quayles)  b occupied  by  ^ple  trees,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  a^es  and  elder  have  b^  steadily  itKreasIng 
for  some  years,  tbe  export  of  the  latter  amounting  to 
9.000  hbds.  a year,  according  to  the  Ulcet  returns.  The 
annual  yield  of  applet  averages  90  hbds.  per  acre  Tbe 
oemr-matn  b a good  eating  apple : but  the  pride  of  the 
Island  Is  the  ebamnen/eUe  pear.  oAen  a pound  in  wdg^ 
and  sold  occaslimally  at  tbe  rate  of  bt.  pit  hundred.  The 
coimar  pear  Is  sJso  well  esteemed,  and  pearh-apricuts, 
melons,  and  strawberrlea  are  abundant,  and  noted  for 
site  and  flavour.  Timber  trees  grow  in  tbe  hedge-rows, 
and  unite  with  the  fruit  trees  in  giving  to  the  scenery 
softness  aiul  richness  rarely  equalled.  **  In  fact,**  says 
Mr.  Inglis,  **  Jersey  appears  like  an  extensive  pleasure- 
ground,  one  Immcmse  park,  thickly  studded  wlih  trees, 
beautiftiUy  undulating,  and  ddted  with  cottages.”  (I.  p..v6  ) 
The  manure  unlversiUly  used  in  dressing  the  land  Is  sea- 
weed or  orate,  the  gathering  of  which  is  restricted  by  the 
Island  legislature  to  two  seasons,  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  end  of  July,  times  of  great  Interest  to  the  uatlrcs 
On  grass  Undt  the  arose  is  um  in  its  natural  state ; but 
for  other  purposes  It  b bumL  Cattle  breeding  Is  a fa- 
vourite aiM  highly  pmibdde  pursuit  here,  and  In  die 
other  Channel  Isfaiwb ; and  the  treasure  highest  in  a 
Jerseyman's  estlmatkm  h hb  cow.  (tinagut'  Agrte. 
Snmeg.) 

The  Jersey  cow  (usually  called  the  AMemey  cow  in 
Rngland)  materially  dtifers  from  that  of  Guernsey,  which 
Is  larger,  and  resembles  the  ihort-bomed  Devonshire 
breed.  It  has  a fine,  curved.  Capering  horn,  slender  nose, 
fine  skin,  and  deer-like  form.  Its  purity  is  maintained  by 
breeding  In  uid  in ; and  in  order  to  preserve  tbe  brr^  In- 
tact. the  legislature  has  prohibited  the  importation  nf 
otbev  breeds  under  beav)*  penalties  I Milch  cows  produce 
daily,  at  an  average,  10  quarts  of  milk,  and  I lb  of  htitter 
(8  quarts  of  the  former  producing  I lb.  of  tbe  latter), 
the  yenriy  produce  of  a cow  being  estimated  at  lOf.  The 

firice  of  a good  cow  varies  from  10/.  to  I5f.  The  bttttrr 
I chiefly  sent  for  sale  to  St.  Heller's  market,  or  exported 
to  Rngund  ; the  quanllCj  sent  thither  la  1630  amounted 
to  95,000  lbs.  ShfN^  are  Rule  reared.  The  Jersey  horse 
is  a CTMSof  the  Cossack,  procured  through  the  residence 
of  some  Russian  cavalty  on  the  island  in  I8U0:  It  is  a 
strong  hard-working  animal ; hut  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Tbe  oyster  Asbery  employs 
many  of  the  natives ; but  Isilsfe  it  has  been  on  the  decline, 
owing  to  tbe  enmp^lcm  of  the  French  fishermen  of 
Granville.  Tbe  flabery  U most  active  from  Feb.  to  May. 
and  the  exports  of  oysters  In  1K36  anoounted  to  lAO.bOO 
bushels.  In  the  same  year  1,470  dosen  lobsters  were 
sent  to  London  from  Jemer.  The  conger-eel  and  hi- 
ring fishery,  fonnerlv  highly  productive,  has  been  al- 
most superseded  by  tne  deep  sea  cod  fishery,  which  em- 
ploys nearly  80  vessels  of  8,000  tons,  and  pves  employ- 
ment during  the  summer  to  1300  Jerseymen.  TTie  fish 
are  chiefly  sent  to  Brasil,  16, 0(g)  barrels,  of  198  Ibe.  each, 
being  sent  thither  In  IH3A. 

The  trade  of  Jersey  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
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I«»t  SO  years,  and  Its  commordai  relations^  formerly  con-  • rears,  for  at  an  arcraite  of  thr  three  years  ending  wiUs 
Aoad  to  Enalaml  and  France,  now  rxtcid  to  the  chief  iai9,  they  only  amounted  to  4.nnt7  a year,  whereas.  In 
countries  of  Europe,  the  W.  Indies,  ai>d  S.  America.  { IK36,tbeyeKreed«dl4,0(4i/.,artiinafromhcrn»cstoU*tm. 
This  increasing  prosperity  is  proved  by  the  returns  of  j kee^rs.  market-tolls,  harbour>dues.  duties  on  vine  and 
ships  belonging  to  St.  Helm’s.  That  port.  In  1917,  bad  ! spiriis,  Ac.  These  revenues,  after  the  current  exnetuea 
only  79  vessels  of  8,167  tons ; whilst  in  1837  (after  a | of  the  government  and  the  interest  on  the  ptihlir  debt 
gradual  increase)  it  had  244  ships  of  23,826  tons,  exclu  I (amounting  In  1840  to  61,276/.)  have  been  paid,  are  ap. 
lire  of  about  oOO  fishing  smacks,  chiefly  used  in  the  | plied  to  the  public  works  ai>d  general  improvcfnent  of 
oyster  fliheriet.  Indcml,  so  great  has  been  the  increase  the  island.  I’be  ex)>ense  of  the  militia  and  Engllih 
or  busioess  of  late  years,  that  the  erection  of  a new  and  troops  (exceeding  20.001V.  yearly)  Is  defrayed  by  the 
larger  pier  at  St.  HeliW’s  U In  contemplation.  The  British  government,  and  the  aalariet  of  the  governor  and 
trade  with  England  Is  subject  to  certain  regulations  his  oflicers  are  pruvidMl  for  from  the  great  tithes  of  the 
intended  to  prevent  contraband  trafllc ; but  every  article  IS  parishes.  French  and  Spanish  coins  were  until  lately 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manuih^ure  of  Jersey  is  ad-  current  In  Jersey ; but  in  1832  the  French  govemnipnc 
mined  Into  the  mother  country  on  payment  of  the  called  In  Its  old  silver  coins,  since  which  tiine  English 
duties  Ironoaed  on  similar  commodities  grown,  produced,  sovereigns  and  silver  have  been  commonly  circulated, 
or  manuiactured  here.  The  Island  receives  from  Eng-  The  exchange  varies  from  8 to  9 per  ceut.  in  favour  of 
land,  iu  general  merchant,’ coU«n  and  woollen  fkbrics,  England,  so  that  an  English  shilling  passes  for  lltf.,  and 
and  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware  and  a sovereign  for  If.  Is.  «■  Jersey  currency. 
gUu.  soap  and  candlea,  and  about  20,000  tons  of  coals  Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  long  enjoyed  peculiar  prl* 
yearly.  In  exchange  for  wbldi  It  sends  apples  and  elder,  vileges  granted  by  Julm  and  sucecMing  monarrhs. 
c:tule,  potatoes  and  poiato-spiril,  oysters,  and  granite.  No  process  in  either  of  the  islands,  commenced  before 
'Fhe  imports  from  France  consist  of  wine  and  brandy  an  island  magistrate,  can  be  carried  out  of  It,  and  no 
<70.000  gall,  of  the  former  and  00,000  gall,  of  the  latter),  person  convicted  of  felony  out  qf  the  said  islands  is  to 
sk>Q»,  fruit,  and  poultry,  for  which  coals,  bricks,  nnd  forfeit  hit  InheriUnce  In  them,  to  as  to  deprive  his  belri 
potatoes  are  sent  in  exchange  The  Island  Is  supplied  of  their  lawful  possessions.  They  are  exempted  from 
with  fir  and  oak  timber  ( 1 .4M  loads  of  Br  and  M>0  ditto  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts,  except  tnat  of  tho 
of  nak  yearly)  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  hemp,  admiralty,  and  have  an  immunity  ft^m  all  taxes  except 
linen  fabnes,  and  tallow,  from  Russia,  with  wheat  and  what  are  voted  by  the  island  legislature, 
barley  (about  22.000  qrs.  annually)  f^rom  Prussia  and  Jersey  Is  governed  by  a local  legislature,  and  a distinct 
Denmark,  and  with  cheese,  geneva,  and  tiles,  from  Hoi-  judicature  under  the  ultimate  control  of  tbe  sovereign 
land  i the  exports  to  these  countries  chiefly  consisting  of  In  coundl.  The  legislative  assembly,  called  the  stales, 
codhe  and  sugar  from  Brasil,  with  which  this  island  nas  consists  of  36  members,  vis.  12  jurats  elected  for  life  by 
extensive  dopings,  employing  20  ships  of  4,000  tons,  the  rate-payers  of  the  island,  thr  12  rectors  of  the  12 
and  Importing  tl^ce  about  6W  tons  of  *ugar,  and  4,700  pars.  Into  which  Jersey  is  divided,  and  the  12  constaldes 
cats,  of  coflbe.  The  Imports  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  of  pars,  chosen  tricnnially  by  the  parishioners.  It  Is 
Sicily,  average  yeai^  7^000  gall,  of  wine  and  100,000  convened  by  the  baililT.  who  always  presides,  either  In 
gall,  of  brandy.  'The  Jersey  merchant!  also  trade  person  or  by  deputy : and  its  chief  business  is  to  raise 
with  Honduras  for  mahogany,  sent  chiefly  to  England,  money  for  thr  puUIr  service,  and  to  pass  laws  fur  the 
The  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  island  Is  almost  con-  TOvemmrnt  of  the  liland ; wlHcli,  however,  continue  In 
floeid  to  shlp-building,  shoe^maklng,  and  hosiery.  Ship-  force  only  3 years,  unless  ratified  by  the  sovereign  In 
building  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  In  con-  couiicil.  The  governor,  as  the  king’s  representative, 
ae<)ticnce  of  the  timber  imported  Into  the  Island  being  has  a velo  on  all  tbe  proceeding  of  the  states,  but  never 
exempted  from  all  duty ; thutigh.  If  It  be  proper  to  uses  It,  except  >n  cases  whi^  concern  '*  the  special 
lay  a duty  on  tbe  timber  employed  in  shlp-building  in  interest  of  the  crown.”  'The  Jersey  court  of  judicature 
Rritain.it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  timber  employed  for  called  the  “royal  court,”  Is  composed  of  the  bdllff, 
tbe  tame  purpose  In  Jersey  should  be  exempted  from  who  here  represents  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  same  12 
the  duty.  Snoe-making  is  pretty  extensively  carried  jurats  who  sit  in  tbe  states.  The  officers  are,  tte 
on.  and  about  13.000  pairs  of  b<MKs  and  shoes,  chiefly  of  attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  blgh-therlff  or  vls« 
French  leather,  are  sent  annually  to  British  N.  America,  count  clerk,  or  nrrffirr,  and  G pleaders  appointed  by  tbe 
'Fhe  hosiery  business  has  gratufy  det'linod,  uwing  to  the  balllir,  and  styled  avocatt  du  barreau.  This  court  has 
use  of  machine-made  stockings  ; and  the  persons  now  { cognisance  of  all  pleas,  suits,  and  actions,  whether  real, 
employed  In  it  de|)eod  almost  entirely  on  the  demand  of  . personal,  or  criminal,  arising  within  the  island,  except 
the  kiand.  The  communication  with  England  is  kept  | cases  of  treason  and  odning,  w hich  are  referred  to  the 
up  by  means  of  steamers  t<>  and  from  Smithampton  four  | sovereign  in  council.  A code  of  laws,  compiled  In  1771, 
times  a week,  and  by  inail-parkets  twice  a week  to  and  ' and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  is  the  fUiidamcnlal  statute 
from  Weymouth.  (Hi  the  arrival  nf  the  steamers  from  law;  but  H is  extremely  defective,  and  is  contbiually 
Southampton,  packets  leave  for  At.  Malo  and  Granville,  changed  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  The  custom 
returning  on  the  alternate  days.  Traders  arc  constantly  of  gavrlklnd  obtains,  with  res{>oi-t  to  the  disposal  of  real 
aailing  to  aisd  frtxn  I^oodon,  Bristol,  and  other  English  property  ; the  eldest  son,  however,  by  common  usage, 

porta.  takes  half  the  estate,  and  the  rest  U eqiuUly  divided. 

The  vernacular  languageof  the  island  is  French,  which  Personal  property  may  t*e  devised,  hot  when  left  bites- 
Is  used  In  tbe  churches  and  courts  of  law  : the  upper  Ute  is  divided  among  the  children,  3-3rdi  going  to  suns, 
ranks  sneak  It  in  Ita  purity,  but  the  lower  classes  speak  and  i-3rd  to  daughters.  Debts  are  recoverable  by  i»»gal 
Jersey-French,  a patoit  compoundc>d  of  old  Norman  process  In  the  royal  court.  Insolvents  may  be  rompelM 
French  with  Gallldscd  English.  English,  however,  is  to  ^ve  up  irenoucfr)  their  property,  fur  the  benefit  of 
becoming  dslly  more  prevalent,  and  most  of  the  country  creditors,  and  either  the  riconut  may  sequestrate  It,  to 
people  understand  and  speak  it.  ” The  Jerseymen.  espe.  pay  demands  entered  against  ft,  or  live  court  may  grant 
ctally  tbe  lower  orders,  are  charncterised  by  blunt  in-  the  debtor  a respite  of  a year  and  a day  fur  payment  of 
slcpendence.  t»ftaa  amountiim  to  brus^tterie,  cxceaalve  bis  debts.  Persons  not  posseulng  land  or  houses  may 
loveorgain,aitduDe«MinglDdustry.  Themloutedlvlslon  be  arrested  for  debt;  but  property  is  attached  before 
of  property  prevents  them  from  acquiring  an  independ-  the  person ; and  landed  proprietors  cannot  be  imprisoned 
ence,  while  at  (be  aonie  time  tbe  artusl  ownership  or  land  till  after  a judraeot.  iHibU  contract^  In  EngUnd  can 
protected  by  legal  privileges,  gives  them  a freedom  of  be  sued  for  In  Jersey,  If  not  of  more  than  6 years' 
•entiment  which  no  tenant  at  will  can  enJoy.  Their  par-  ing  t debts  contracted  In  Jersey  are  rccovcraUe  within 
aimonv.  however.  Is  not  only  prejudicial  to  themselves,  10  years. 

as  leading  them  to  begrudge  provender  to  their  most  va-  The  military  government  of  the  island  is  conducted  he 
luable  cows,  but  Is  aUo  Injurious  to  others,  whom  they  a lieutenant-governor,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  for- 
overreach  hi  bargaining.”  (/ngfii. ) Their  fare  is  simple  tresses,  and  the  command  of  both  tbe  regular  troop*  and 
and  inexpensive,  consisting  princiualiy  of  aonpe-d-cAesLr,  mIlUia.  The  chief  fortresses  are  Fort  Regent,  Elisabeth 
a compound  of  lard,  cabb^,  and  potatoes : coogar-eel  C^tle,  and  Ml.  OrgeuU  Castle,  all  on  the  S.  coast.  The 
soup  and  pickled  pork  are  rarities  reserved  for  festive  island  is  further  defended  by  a chain  of  martcllo  towers,  re- 
occasions.  The  cbaumoiUelle  pear  is  commonly  eaten  doubts,  and  batteries,  vrliich  encircle  it.  The  militia,  In 
with  tea:  eider  is  the  general  substitute  for  beer.  The  which  all  male  natives,  from  the  age  of  17  to  ^ ar« 
higher  ciasaea  seldom  give  entertainments  or  exchange  liable  to  serve,  comprises  6 re^ments  and  2.60U  m««i, 
civilities,  and  are  much  divided  by  party  spirit.  Tl>e  old  exclusive  of  an  artillen  baturioD  of  600  men.  The 

Kilties  of  Afggof  and  Chariot  have  given  way  to  the  liberal  regular  troops  In  time  of  peace  seldom  exceed  MO  men  ; 

ose  and  tbe  exclusive  high  church  and  state  iMurel.  but  7.000  men  were  quartered  in  the  <«i*pd  during 
Literature  is  forgotten  amid  island  politics;  and  even  last  war.  Since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  church  M 
the  press,  to  powerful  au  engine  in  F.ngland.  has  scarcely  England  has  been  the  established  religion  of  Jersey, 
any  lofluenre  In  Jersey.  The  English  residents  must  be  which  Is  under  the  ecclesiastloal  dlre^on  tho  MsImtp 
coosldered  as  a class  quite  distinct  from  the  natives,  with  of  W’Inchester.  Every  par.  has  a church,  tbe  aer- 
whum  they  have  little  intercourse ; they  amount  to  about  vice  is  usually  performed  in  French,  except  at  St.  Ho- 
4.IMI0.  hetug  chiefly  balf-pay  officers  wUh  their  families.  Her's.  where  English  Is  the  language  m tbe  roogm* 
attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  living  and  the  mildness  cation.  The  Independenta.  Wealeyans,  and  RgyilWa 
c.lmate.  have  chapels  In  which  service  is  conducted  both  In 

The  revenue#  of  Jsraey  have  greatly  increased  of  Ute  French  and  EnglUh  ; and  there  are  two  placea  of  wor* 
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ihip  for  Rnm.  Catholic*.  Two  frc«  irrammar-tchnotii 
were  p«UbUfhr«l  in  Jofm’v  in  the  ci'fiturf  ; but  th<‘ 
endowmenU  are  Two  public  tchonls  on  the  na* 

dooal  cyitem  were  eelabliihra  by  AutecrIniluQ  tome 
year*  •lace,  and  are  now  ii»  »»rtr%*Tul  operation. 

The  remains  of  Roman  fortltJcation*  and  the  discovery 
of  coLu  betongioK  to  the  emperors,  prove  Jersey  ti>  have 
been  a milUa^  station,  and  under  the  Frank*  (t  formed 
a part  of  tho  region  called  Neustria.  The  Normans  in- 
T^ed  the  Channel  Islands  In  the  9tb  reoturr  ; and  when 
the  dttchy  of  Normandy  was  annexed  to  tne  crown  of 
England  at  the  Conquest,  they  came  under  the  British 
dominion.  Tbe  French  have  repeatedly  triad  to  wrest 
from  us  these  Islands,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  tbe 
coast  of  France,  seem  to  be  their  natural  property  ; but 
they  have  uniformly  failed.  The  last  attempt  was 
maM  in  1781  by  a detachment  of  700  soldiers,  under  the 
Baron  de  RuUeeourt,  who  surprised  and  captured  the 
(arrison.  but  ware  finally  compelled  to  esca^  to  their 
Teasels  after  a d«merate  encounter  with  tbe  native  ml- 
licia  under  Major  Fiersoo,  In  tbe  streeCa  of  St.  Heller's. 
(C^varrw;  l^Us’s  OkamiK‘1  Itlamdt,  toI.  1.  patnmt 
Ossie’s  AjtriatUwral  5«reepqf  Jertfjfi  GnL  Tran$l. 

' JElisBr  (NRW),  OH  <i(  Ika  U.  8.  of  Aoirrlca,  In 
the  N.B.  pail  of  the  Union,  between  lat.  54'  and 
4|o  Vf  N..  and  long.  74<>  and  tfP  W W. ; having  N.  and 
N.R.  New  York  ; W.  Pennsylvania ; 5.W.  and  S.  De- 
laware Bay ; and  E.  Utc  AtUatIc.  Length,  N.  to  8., 
170  n. ; average  breadth  about  40  m. : area.  6,900  sq.  m 
Pop.  (t8>0),  33D,HS,  of  whom  3,354  were  slaves.  A great 
part  of  the  E.  shore  is  skirled  by  a chain  of  low  Islands, 
similar  to  thoee  on  the  coasts  of  the  more  south«*rly  in  a. 
ritimeitatea,but  with  more  numerous,  larger,  and  deeper 
inlits  between  them.  Great  Egg  Harbour,  Little  Egg 
Harbour,  Barnegat,  Tomsbay.  Shark  Inlet,  and  tbe 
utdtfd  Itays  of  Nevertink  and  Shrewsbury,  afford  shelter 
to  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  8.  half  of  the 
•t.ite  is  low,  level,  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  barren  ; but 
N.  of  an  Imaginary  line  drawn  between  tlie  mouth  cd  the 
fihrcwibury  river  and  Bordentown,  about  lat.  40*^  lU'. 
the  surfoee  U overspread  with  several  liill-rangcs, 
abounding  with  rich  scenery ; and  the  coast  U skirted 
by  tbe  Ncverslnk  hills,  tbe  only  heights  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  Union  bear  the  ocean.  A mountain  region 
nsing  abruptly  from  the  hilly  country,  occupies  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  which  at  Us  N.  extremity  comprises  a 
nortloo  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  Tbe  Hudson  forms  the 
N.K.  boundary  for  about  35  m.  The  river  next  in  im- 
portance is  tbe  Delaware,  which  divides  this  state  from 
renniyivania.  Tbe  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Raritan, 
which  rises  In  the  hilly  country,  within  5 m.  of  the  Dela- 
ware. and  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  after  a enurse  of  70m., 
16  of  which  are  navigable  ; and  the  Passaic  arul  Hackin- 
soch.  which  fall  into  the  small  bay  of  Newark. 

Tbe  difference  of  the  ciltnate  of  the  N.  and  S.  parts 
of  the  stale  is  very  striking.  The  plain  country  of  the 
S.  Is  warmer  than  might  Mve  been  expected  from  its 
lat.,  Ike  temperature  approximating  to  that  of  K.  Vir- 
ginia, arul  admitting  of  the  culture  of  cottoo  ; while  the 
winter  in  the  N.  assimilates  in  severity  to  Uutt  of  the 
K.  states.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  and  along 
tbe  banks  of  the  rivers,  there  is  some  good  land ; but 
the  surface  Is  in  general  cither  sandy  or  marshy,  aad 
it  is  chlefiy  by  the  unramittlng  industry  of  its  In^ba , 
who  till  lately  have  been  piiMpalty  ennqted  In  agri- 
mlture,  that  New  JMsay  nas  been  renovM  so  pro- 
ductive as  It  Is.  Wbsslt,  rya,  barley,  oats,  maUe, 
burkwhesd,  potatoes,  ftc.  are  ^tlvatM ; and  In  Che 
higher  parts  of  tbe  state  larn  herds  of  bisck  cattle  and 
sheep  are  reared.  In  IKK,  tbe  stock  of  sheep  was 
35fM)00,  producing  813,500  lbs.  of  wool,  worth  410,000 
dollars.  Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheeee  of 
superior  quality  are  made.  Tba  only  wild  quadrupetls 
now  met  with  are  the  racoon  aivl  fox ; the  fisheries 
are  productive,  and  employ  many  of  the  Inhoblt- 
anta.  Iron  In  tha  mountains,  and  bog  Iron  ore  in  tbe 
marahes.  form  the  roost  Important  mineral  products; 
but  there  is  abundance  of  marble,  Umeston*.  peat,  clay, 
sand  of  line  quality,  copper,  line.  Ac.  Tlie  prinei|ial 
articles  brought  to  market  are  cattle,  ftult.  iron,  flax* 
seed,  butter,  cheese,  rider,  bams.  Ac  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  tbe  chief  outlets  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce, New  Jersey  being  very  advantageously  situated 
between  those  cities.  The  exports  elsewhere  aie 
trifling.  Manufactures  are  already  extensive,  ami  in- 
creasiDgi  tbe  principal  are  these  of  Iron.  It  is  esti- 
mated. In  a work  p«ddisfaed  in  tfi^  that  1,300  tons  of 
birdron,  1,300  hms  of  pig-troD.  and  80  tons  of  naiU, 
besides  large  quanCt^  of  boUow  ware,  sheet  iron, 
and  nail-rods,  sre  anonafly  made. 

Peterson  is  one  of  tbe  prfncipU  anaonfoctnring  towns 
In  the  U.  fitates,  jumI  Is  wall  tuppUed  wUb  water-power 
by  the  Passaic.  Its  principal  prMueCs  ate  cotton,  linen, 
and  wnollea  goods ; paper,  buttons,  Ac.  MMoflietoriss 
of  gloss,  leather,  Mutes,  carriafM,  gunpoerdor,  Ac.  are 
esUbUsbed  indiAbreitt  placet. 
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In  IRK.  there  were  .V  cottnn-mills  in  tbe  state,  pro- 
duciits  annually  about  .1,133.700  )’srds  of  cotton  cloth. 
The  IntcrnoJ  rommunlcaitons  are  generally  good;  the 
Morris  C'snal.  101  m.  In  length,  l?y  30  tu  .13  ft.  wide,  and 
4 ft.  deep,  extends  across  the  state,  fyom  Jersey  city,  on 
the  Hudson,  lo  Delaware  river.  The  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  43m.  long.,  from  Bordentown  to  New 
Brunswick,  is  7 ft.  deep,  and  75  ft.  wide  at  Us  surface, 
and  therefore  adapted  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
It  Is  connected  with  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and 
Dismal  Swamp  canals,  and  eM^ts  a continuous  water 
communication  between  New  York  city  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  Another  canal,  4 ra.  long, connects  Salem  Creek 
with  the  Delaware  river ; and  several  others  have  bem 
projected.  Three  railroads  were  completed  in  1K7,  tbe 
principal  of  which,  ftom  Camden  to  Amboy,  a diatatxe  of 
61  m.,  lo  tbe  N.  part  of  the  state,  was  fished  in  1838. 
The  second.  If>|ro.  In  length,  from  Paterson  to  Jersey 
elty,  was  flnisbM  In  Ih34;  end  the  third,  from  New 
Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  tbe  Hudson  river,  In 
I8K. 

This  state  ft  divided  into  14  counties ; TreBtoo,on  the 
Delaware,  1s  tho  capital  and  seat  of  government.  It  pro- 
bably owes  this  rank  to  Us  central  posltkio  only,  aiooe  It 
has  not  above  half  the  pop.  or  wealth  of  New  Branswiek 
or  Newark.  Blliabeth,  Burllngtosi,  SomervlUe,  and 
Patersrm,  are  the  remaining  chief  towns. 

The  constitution  framed  In  1776  has  cooUnued,  with 
little  variation,  to  the  present  dn.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a legislative  council  of  14  mems.,  and  a general 
assembly  of -Vj  meros.,  all  of  whom  are  annually  elected 
by  the  free  white  male  citlseDS.  who  have  resldra  In  the 
state  for  the  preceding  year,  and  who  pay  taxes.  I'he 
governor  is  abo  chosen  annually  by  the  yofot  vote  of  tha 
council  and  assembly.  The  governor  and  council  form 
a court  of  appeal  and  pnrdon.  The  salary  of  tbe  former 
is  3,000  dollars,  with  lees.  Tlie  rest  of  tte  Judicial  auth<^ 
ri^  is  vested  In  a supreme  court,  a court  of  chancery 
held  at  Trenton,  circuit  courts,  and  courts  of  oprr  and 
Irrwsmrr.  held  in  most  of  the  cos.  four  times  a year ; 
and  Inferior  courta  of  common  pleas,  which,  with  courts 
of  quarter  testloos  of  the  peace,  are  held  In  the  dUlbreDt 
cos.  by  Judges  chosen  by  the  IcgtsLature,  and  receiving 
no  salary.  The  stitte  penUeDtiary  at  Lamherton  bad,  in 
183K,  163  prisooers.  In  1837,  the  state  bad  83  banka,  with 
a united  capital  of  10,875.000  dollars.  The  school  ftiod, 
Mtabllshed  in  1816,  had  in  1838  a capital  of  380,4.17  diul- 
lars.  Ibe  college  of  New  Jersey,  established  at  Blisnbeth 
Town,  in  1746,  hat  been  removed  to  Princeton,  where  It 
occupies  a spacious  edifice.  It  has  a museum  and  pblics- 
sophical  apparatus,  3 libraries,  with  11,000  vols.,  and,  in 
18.18,  had  340  students : in  1839,  39  periodical  pubilcadona 
were  Issued  in  the  state.  A great  part  of  the  pop.  are 
Quakers. 

Tbe  earliest  sotUement  of  New  Jersey  was  made  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1612.  Many  Swedes  and  Danes  afterwards 
settled  In  it,  but  the  Dutch  continued  to  puasess  U until 
finally  expriled  by  the  English,  in  1664.  Ed  1683,  it  caroe 
under  the  Jurisdictioo  of  Penn  and  his  atsoefades.  It 
took  an  active  pert  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  suffered 
proportionally.  New  Jersey  seudt  6 meats,  to  oowgresa. 
{Darbj/'t  ViAr,  Ac. ; MitcM(Wa  U.  S.j  American  Anew- 
ciopeilui  ; AmerKom  Aim.  19M  to  1840.) 

JERUSALEM  ( Heb.  JITaduthaA;  Gr.  Kmiime 
by  Herodotus,  and  'IsfsesXtrjusi  by  Strabo  and 
later  writers ; mod-  Arab.  El-Ko^gs)^  a famoua 
city  of  Faleatine,  interesting  /ri>m  its  high 
antiquity,  but  far  more  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  hixtory  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  eventful  life  of  the  great  Founder  of 
Christianity  ; 128  m.  S.  S.  W.  Damascus, 
S3  m.  E.  Jaflk,  and  76  m.  S.  by  E.  Acrci 
laL  31°  46^  34*  N.,  long.  35°  Si'  34'  E.  Pop., 
according  to  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Consul 
Moore,  10,000,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  are 
Mohammedans.  'Fhe  pop.  has  been  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  20,000;  but  it  has  not  had 
M many  inhab.  for  som^eara,  except  at  Easter, 
w'hen  the  Moslem  and  Christian  pilgrims  swell 
the  pop.  to  nearly  a half  more  than  its  or- 
dinary amount  The  city  stands  on  a hill, 
between  two  small  yalleyx,  in  one  of  which,  on 
the  W.,  tbe  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a S.E. 
courae,  to  join  the  brook  Kedron,  In  the  nar- 
row yalley  of  Jehoshaphat  E.  of  Jerusalem, 
The  6rst  view  of  the  city  from  tbe  is  thus 
described  by  Robinson : _ As  we  amiroach 
Jeruxalem,  the  road  becomes  more  and  more 
rugged,  ai^  all  appearance  of  y^^euttion  ceases  t 
the  rocks  are  scantily  covered  with  soil,  tbe 
G 2 
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Tf^nltirc  is  burnt  up,  and  ihcrc  is  an  entire  ab> 
scnce  of  animal  life.  A line  of  embattled  walls, 
above  which  rose  a few  ciijiolas  and  minarets, 
S'ldclenlpr  presented  iuelf  to  iny  view.  1 was 
dlNapi>ointcd  in  its  general  appearance;  but  this 
feeling  originated  not  so  much  from  the  a.<:pect  of 
the  town  as  from  the  singularity  of  its  position, 
surroundc^l  by  mountains,  without  any  cultivated 
land  to  be  seen,  and  not  on  any  high  road." 
(7W.  a/id  Syr.  i.  p.  36. ) 'fhc  opposite  view, 
however,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  much 
more  attractive,  fur  it  commands  the  whole  of 
the  city,  and  nearly  every  particular  building, 
including  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Armenian  convene  the  mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen^  gate,  the  round-topped  houses  and  the 
barren  vacancies  within  itscirc.  { IfennUcer'sTrav. 
p.  174.)  'I'hc  modern  city,  built  about  300  years 
ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls  barely 

in,  in  circ.,  flanked  here  and  there  with  square 
towers.  The  four  principal  ntes  are  thone  of 
Damascus  and  Jaffa  on  the  that  of  Zion  on 
the  S.,  and  St.  Stephen's  on  the  E.  The  interior 
is  divided  by  2 valleys,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles  into  4 hills  on  which  histoiY, 
sacred  and  profane,  has  stamped  the  imperistU 
able  names  of  Zion,  Acra,  Uexetha,  and  Mo- 
riah. Zion  is  now  the  Armenian  and  Jewish 
quarter ; Acra  is  better  known  as  the  lower  city 
and  Christian  quarter;  while  the  mosque  of 
Oiimr,  with  its  ucred  inelosure  (called  by  the 
Turks  cl  Haram  Sch^rccJ\  occupies  the  hill  of 
Moriah.  'I'he  streets  are  narrow,  like  those  of 
all  Syrian  towns;  the  houses  except  those  be- 
lotiging  to  the  Turks  shabby,  and  the  shtms 
poorly  supplied*  Dr.  £.  Uobtuson,  of  the  U. 
Slates  however,  remarks  **  that  he  was  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  found  the  houses  better  buils 
and  the  streets  cleaner,  than  those  of  Alexandria, 
Sinyrns  ur  Constantinople.  {(Icog.  Journ.  ix. 
p.  299. ) The  public  buildings  are  not  nume- 
lous  and  excepting  those  consecrated  to  reli- 
gions worship,  there  arc  none  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  baths  also  and  bazaars  are  mostly 
inferior  to  similar  vstablisbmcDts  In  other  paru 
of  the  E. 

The  boundaries  of  the  old  city,  said  by  Pliny 
to  be  tongc  clariuifna  urbium  Orient**  non  Judarr 
modo  ( jfi*t.  Nat.  lib.  v.  $ 13. ),  are  so  imperfectly 
raark^,  that  no  fact  can  be  deduced  respecting 
them  from  the  elaborate  researches  of  D'Anville, 
Clarke,  Niebuhr,  and  others  save  only  that  they 
varied  at  different  periods ; and  that,  when  most 
extensive,  at  the  vra  of  its  destruction,  iu  treble 
row  of  walls  embraced  a circuit  of  33  stadis  iU' 
eluding  Mount  Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  be- 
ictha,  &t.  ( Hciandi  PaJestinOy  p.  But  the 

walls  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  their  exact  situation.*  It  is  im- 
possible also  to  describe  in  detail  the  many 
spots  within  the  modem  city  which  blind  su- 
peistition  or  minute  criiicism  has  fixed  on  as 
the  scenes  of  cvenU  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs  and  the  sufferings  of 
Christ ; but  some  places  are  ascertained  beyond 
a doubt,  which  all  travellers  visit  with  interest, 
and  which  command  universal  respect,  llierc 
can,  for  example,  be  no  quc-siion,  that  the  mount 
(Moriah)  on  which  the  moMjuc  of  Omar  now* 
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stands  was  once  crow  ned  with  the  Ifou*e  the 
Lordf  built  by  Solonvon,  at  a cost  and  with  a 
magnificence  of  which  we  can  fonii  no  adequate 
idea^l  Kings  caps,  vi  .and  vii.  ).  This  great  glory 
Judea,  after  standing  for  above  400  years  was 
first  rifled,  and  soon  af^cr  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chodnetzar,  king  of  Babylon.  A secoivd  temple, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  lirst,  !>y  the  Jews  aher 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was 
so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  Ilcrod  the 
Great,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Solomon. 
Tacitus  calls  it,  immc/is<r  opultmiite  Irmplunt ; 
and  he  truly  adds  nulla  intu*  Dcum  c^gie,  ra- 
euam  *edcm,  et  inania  arcana.  ( Hist.  hb.  v.  § 8, 
9.  ) Nutwithstaiiiling  the  efforts  of  Titus  for  its 

Srescrvaiiun,  this  structure,  the  palladium  of  the 
ewish  nation,  was  totally  destrovi'd  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  70.  'fhc  mostpie  of 
Omar,  which  occupies  this  s.'iered  site,  htaiids  on 
an  elevated  four-sided  plateau,  about  I,^jO  fl. 
long,  and  1,000  ft.  broad,  su]q>ortcd  on  all  sides 
bv  massive  walls  built  up  from  the  lower  ground. 
The  lowest  |>ortion  of  these  walls  is  sup|>osed 
by  Dr.  Uubinson  to-belong  to  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, and  to  be  referable  to  the  time  of  Herod 
at  least,  if  not  of  Nchcmiah  and  Solomon.  'I'he 
iDOsque,  el  SaJehara,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  the  caliph  Omsr,  in  637.  it  of  an  octa- 
gonal shape,  surmounted  by  a lead-  covered  dome, 
above  which  is  a glittering  crescent.  It  has  four 
entrances,  one  of  which,  towards  the  N.,  is 
adorned  by  a fine  portico,  supfKirted  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars  of  marble.  Its  48  windows 
are  of  stained  glass,  and  the  walls  are  faced  be> 
low  w ith  blue  and  white  marble,  and  al>ove  with 
glased  tiles  of  various  colours,  forming  a beau- 
tiful mosaic  of  texts  from  the  Korun.  It  it 
altogether  a fine  specimen  of  light  and  ele- 
gant Oriental  architecture ; and  the  building 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  severity  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  'I'he  interior  is  nut  allowed 
to  be  entered  except  by  (he  followers  of  the 
prophet;  and  Dr.  Itichurdson,  an  English  phy- 
sician, is  one  of  only  four  Christians  who  havebeen 
admitted  within  its  walls.  ( See  Ao6in4on*s  Pal.., 
vol.  i.  Append,  p.  290. ) **  The  arrangements," 
he  remark^  arc  so  managed  as  to  keep  up  the 
external  octagonal  shape.  The  inside  of  the 
wall  is  white,  and  witnout  ornament ; and  the 
floor  is  of  grey  marble.  A little  within  the  W. 
door,  is  a flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble* 
forming  part  of  the  floor,  and  regarded  with 
peculiar  respect  by  the  Mohammedans;  a little 
beyond  is  a scries  of  24  blue  marble  pillars  sup- 
porting die  roof,  and  inside  these  are  4 large 
square  columns,  forming  the  supjiort  of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  100  fC  above  the  floor. 
The  central  part  is  railed  round,  a single  door 
admitting  the  devotee  to  Uie  sacred  stone,  called 
the  Hat^  el  Sakhara,  on  which  is  shown  the 

firint  ot  Mahomet's  foot  when  he  was  trana- 
atvd  to  heaven.  The  whole  interior  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  effect  is  much  height- 
ened by  the  blending  of  colours  in  the  piUars 
that  run  round  the  mosnue."  {Hichardton't  Tra- 
vel* in  ihe  Med.,  vol.  ii.  3i;6. ) Within  the 
same  enclosure,  near  its  a.  wall,  is  another 
mosoue,  of  square  shape,  called  Ei-Aksa.  The 
cupola  is  spherical,  and  ornamented  with  ara- 
bes<iue  paintings  and  gildings  of  great  beauty. 
Between  the  mosques  is  a haixMome  marble 
fountain  for  ablutions  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city,  in  the  Latin  cniarter,  called  Harat  el 
Nastara,  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a 
building  in  the  Bvxantine  style,  erected  by 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the 
centre  of  a court  or  enclosure,  filled  at  pilgrim- 
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time  with  |K'dlnrsof  every  description,  especially 
vviKlers  of  reties  and  rosaries.  The  building 
resembles  Horn.  Catholic  churches  in  general^ 
blit  is  gi\‘ally  inferior,  notwithstanding  its  va* 
lunble  marbles,  to  many  of  the  sacred  edifices  in 
Uome.  Immediiitely  in  front  of  the  enimnee, 
wtiich  isguardtKi  by  Moslem  soldiers  (who  re- 
ceive a tax  from  all  the  pilgrims),  is  a slightly 
rli-v.*ited  marble  slab,  called  the  **  stone  of 
unction,**  on  which,  according  to  the  monks,  our 
Lord's  body  was  laid,  to  be  anointed  by  Joseph 
nf  Arimnthea ; and  near  it  are  17  steps,  con- 
ducting to  the  supposed  Mount  (.'alvary,  now 
a hands  >mc  dome-covered  apartment  several  A. 
above  the  floor  of  the  church,  floured  and  lined 
with  the  richest  Italian  marbles:  in  the  crypt 
beneath  is  a ciicular  silver  plate  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  centre,  through  which  the  arm 
re.aches  the  identical  hole  in  which  the  cross 
was  Kxed  t The  great  object  of  interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  an  oblong 
structure  15  A.  long  10  ft  in  breadth,  roofed 
in  with  a handsome  ceiling  corresponding  to  the 
richness  of  the  silver,  gold,  and  marble  deco- 
rating its  interior:  it  stands  directly  under  the 
great  dome  of  (he  church,  and  is  divided  into 
two  chambers,  the  first  containing  the  stone  on 
which  the  angel  sat  when  he  atmressed  the  af- 
frighted women,  **  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  ? he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen,**  and  the 
other  being  the  sepulchre  to  which  he  pointed, 
saying,  “ Isehold  the  place  where  they  laid  him.  *’ 
'ne  inner  compartment,  lined  with  ttrrd  antique, 
is  only  large  enough  to  allow  four  |)crsons  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  a idain  white  marble  sarcophagus 
of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  over  which  hang  7 
large  and  4*1  smaller  lamps,  always  kept  burning. 
Around  the  large  circular  hall,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  a gallery  supported  on  pillars,  and  roofed 
^ a vast  dome,  are  oratories  for  the  Syrians, 
Copu.  Maronites,  and  other  sects  who  have  not, 
like  the  Greeks,  Annenians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, chapels  in  the  body  of  the  church.  'I'he 
Greek  chapel  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall  is  parted 
off  by  a curtain,  and  U incomparably  the  most 
elegant  and  highly  decorated : the  Latin  chapel 
closely  rcsembfci  those  seen  in  Italy,  and  has 
a gnilcrv  with  a fine  ornn:  that  belonging 
to  the  Armenians  is  in  the  gallery.  Vanous 
parts  of  the  church  are  pointed  out  by  monks 
and  pilgrims,  as  the  scenes  of  certain  events 
ronnected  with  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  ta  superstition  carried, 
that  a stone  is  exhibited  and  gravely  declared 
to  be  that  on  which  our  Saviour  was  placed, 
when  put  in  the  stocks!  The  faith,  indeed,  of 
intelligent  men  is  most  severely  tested  during  a 
visit  to  this  church ; there  cannot,  however,  be  a 
doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  Calva^,  and 
it  probably  includes  the  site  of  the  crucifixion ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  m'ound  fur  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  tomb  ana  site  of  the  cross 
were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  inclosed 
by  the  same  building.  In  an  aniichamber  near 
the  entry  are  several  relies,  the  must  authentic 
pnihably  of  which  are  the  sword  and  spurs  of 
Go<lfrey  of  Uouilioti.  'I'he  tombs  of  Godfrey 
and  his  brother  Baldwin  were  destroyed  during 
a fire  which  took  place  in  1808,  and  have  not 
been  rentored,  owing  to  the  ill-will  felt  by  the 
Greek  Christians  towards  the  Romish  church, 
to  which  these  monarchs  belonged.  M'estward 
of  the  church  just  described  in  the  7/ordf-e/- 
Nagsam,  or  Christians’  Street,  it  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  St.  Salvador,  called  by  way 
of  distinction  U Cont'ento  di'fla  Terra  Sunta,  a 
large  stone  building,  having  several  courts  aud 


f;ardcns  enclosetl  within  a strong  wall.  The 
undt  arc  Kupplied  by  contributions  sent  from 
Rome  and  other  Catholic  countries  and  the  in- 
mates comprise’  from  60  to  80  monks,  chiefly  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish,  by  whum  European  strangers 
visiting  the  Holy  City  are  hospitably  entertained. 
The  church  altacheo  to  the  convent  is  gaudily 
furnished  with  candlesticks,  images,  Ac.,  and  hus 
a good  organ.  E.  of  the  above  stands  the  Greek 
monastery,  a well  supported  establishment  with  a 
small  subterranean  church.  'I'he  city  cavtic,  close 
to  the  gate  of  Jaflh,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Turru  l*»epkitia  of  old  Jeru- 
salem: it  comprises  a few  towers  connected  by 
curtains,  and  has  a few  old  guns  mounted  on 
broken  carriages.  Close  by  it,  on  the  ascent  to 
the  hill  of  Zion,  is  the  Armenian  convent,  in 
the  best-looking  district  of  the  city,  comprising 
within  its  precincts  rooms  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a thousand  pilgrims,  and  a large  garden  ; the 
conventual  church  is  S{>acious,  and  most  elabor. 
atcly  ornamented;  the  floor  is  paved  in  the  must 
delicate  mosaic.  £.  of  the  convent  is  a small 
.Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Annas,  the  high-priest ; and  just  outside  the 
nte  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  sup]>oscd  to  occupy 
tne  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas:  these  ]M)sitions 
seem  to  be  far  from  impruLabIc.  (('ompare  J(h- 
teph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.S.  with  St.  John  xviii.  24.) 
Not  a vestige  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  on 
Mount  Zion,  whore  David  built  a palace,  hi^  ow*it 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  whence  it  was 
emphatic^ly  called  the**  City  of  David.**  Its  limits 
are,  howexer,  well  defined  by  the  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  from  Jeni»lem  to  Hcthlchcin. 
The  bill-side  is  now  used  as  a Christian  btirinl- 
ground.  N.  of  the  city,  in  the  district  railed 
Acra,  are  the  ruins  of  Herod*s  palace,  and  about 
900  yarda  to  the  S.  K.,  near  the  reputed  pool  of 
Bethesda,  is  the  residence  of  the  muiu'lfim,  or 
'Furkish  governor,  supposed,  though  with  little 
show  of  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  pmrto- 
rium  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a large  strag- 
gling  building,  having  a flat  roof,  which  com. 
inands  a complete  view  of  the  mosque  of  Omnr: 
it  stands  in  the  principal  street  of  the  mo- 
dern city,  called  by  the  Turks  Herat-el- AUam^ 
and  by  the  Christians  Via  Dolorosa,  the  monks 
having  fixed  on  it  as  the  line  of  route  along 
which  our  Saviour  was  led  from  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment to  Calvary.  'Fhc  Jewish  quarter  {llarut~ 
el’Yahoud"^  occupies  the  hollow  bciwecii  (he 
hills  of  Zion  and  Moriah:  it  contains  7 mean 
and  small  synagogues;  and  the  numerous  pri- 
vate dwellings  how  comfortable  soever  inside, 
have  uniformly  mean  and  ill-built  exteriors, 
owii^,  it  is  said,  to  the  fear  of  exciting  among 
the  Mohammedans  any  st^icion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  despised  nation.  Ine  poorer  Jews  are 
supported  by  charitable  contributions  obtaimd 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Europe,  c5]k*- 
cially  in  Germany  and  Spain.  (T’urru'r,  ii. 
264.)  The  'furks  reside  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
city  all  round  the  great  inclosure  of  Mount 
Mnriuh.  'Fhe  suburbs  of  Jeru.salcm  atoimd 
with  interesting  remains  of  Ic^s  questionable 
antiquity  and  authenticity  than  most  of  tho.se 
within  the  modern  walls.  Close  to  the  gate  (*f 
Jaffa  is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  near  which,  in  a vil- 
lajte  of  the  same  name,  **  Zodok  the  priest,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet,  anointed  Sulcmon  king  over 
Israel  **  f 1 Kings,  i.  34.  ),  and,  at  a later  period, 
Hezekian  "stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  W. 
side  of  the  citv  of  David.”  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  sa) 
S.  of  Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  llinuom,  in 
which  are  nuiiicruus  tombs  hollowed  out  of  thd 
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rock,  and  a buildioft  once  i»(cd  by  the  Arme-  matter  as  to  which  no  certain  conclusioiu  can  be 
uiaiu  as  a chamel-nouse.  The  K.  bt»un<Ury  of  drawn. 

Jenisalem  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  Jehosa-  Jerusalem,  considered  as  a modem  town,  is  of 
phat,  which  divides  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  very  slight  importance.  Superstition  and  f:iiia« 
i*roceediiig  UP  this  valle}*,  the  traveller  soon  ar>  ticism  constitute  the  principal  bond  by  which 
rives  at  ^ the  ]>op.,  (..'hristian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  are  held 

**  Slloa's  brook,  tti.it  flow'd  together,  'llie  Jew  despises  the  Christian,  and 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  G<*1.”  follower  of  the  prophet  looks  down  with  con- 

The  source  of  these  celebrated  waters,  which  tempt  on  both ; but  pilgrims  of  each  of  the  three 
now,  at  least,  are  brackish  and  sulphureous,  lies  creeds  retort  thither  In  such  numbers  as  to 
close  under  the  walis  of  Hmrmt  rt-  Seheret^  on  increase  the  pop.  nearly  a half;  and  hravy 
Mount  Moriah ; but  the  pool  is  rather  mure  taxes  are  IcvM  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
than  it  m.  below  it.  **  'I'he  stream,*’  says  Mr.  pacha.  The  convents  are  supported  by  wealth 
Robinson,  issues  by  sn  underground  passage  sent  from  foreign  countries,  and  a great  influx  of 
ft-om  a rock,  and  falls  into  a small  basin  of  no  property  takes  place  from  the  thousands  of  an- 
great  depth.  It  was  once  covered  with  a chapel,  nual  visiters,  nch  and  poor,  so  that  Jerusa- 
erected  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  cure  of  lem  draws  largely  on  Jaffa,  D^ascus,  Nablous* 
theman  bom  blind.”  (St.  John.  lx.  1 — 7.)  'Fhe  and  other  places ; but  It  has  no  industry  what- 
descent  to  the  lower  pool,  which  is  remarkable  ever — nothing  to  give  it  commercial  importance, 
for  its  daily  ebbing  and  flowing,  is  by  a flight  of  — unleas,  indeed,  we  may  mention  a ti^r,  now 
30  slept,  whence  it  has  acquir^  the  name  of  the  almoat  wholly  engrossed  bv  the  monks  of  the 
“ founUin  of  stairs.”  On  the  E.  side  of  the  TVrra  &in/a  convent,  in  shells,  beads,  and  reties, 
brook  Kedron,  now  a mere  rivulet,  running  in  a whole  cargoes  of  which  are  shipped  from  Jaffa 
valley  so  closely  pent  up  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  for  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  i he  shells  are 
a mountain-gorge,  especially  at  Its  N.  extremity,  of  mother-of-pearl  sculptur^,  and  the  beads  are 
are  four  sepulchres  constructed,  unlike  most  in  manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  a hard 
Judea,  above  ground,  and  designated  the  tombs  of  kind  of  wood  called  Mecca  JhtU.  Rosaries  and 
the  patriarchs : one  of  them  is  alleged  to  be  the  amulets  are  also  made  of  the  black  fetid  lime- 
burial-place  of  Zaccharias,  the  son  of  Baracblas.  stone,  and  are  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  chamis 
(See  Matt  xxHl.  29.  35. ) S.  of  these  tombs,  and  against  the  pk^e.  (See  Bouring'i  Report  ois 
undertheshadowofthetempleof  Solomon,  istbe  p.  21. ) The  retail  trade  seems  to  be 

favourite  burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  among  all  of  equally  insigaificant  **  The  bosaar,  or  street  of 
whom  the  dearest  wish  Is,  that  they  may  lay  their  aluips,^  says  Mr.  Robinson,  **  is  arched  over, 
bones  near  those  of  their  long-buried  ancestors,  dark,  and  gloomy,  the  shops  are  paltry,  and  the 
and  be  ready  for  the  summons  of  Jehovah,  when  merchandise  exposed  for  sale  of  an  inferior 
lie  **  shall  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  description.  lliU  is  the  only  part  of  Jerusalem 
and  there  judge  all  the  heathen  round  about.”  where  any  signs  of  life  are  shown:  and  even 
(Joel,  iii.  12. ) Further  K.E.  are  the  gardens  of  here  the  pulsatioiu  of  the  expiring  citg  are  faint 
Cethsemane,  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  still  in  a and  almost  imperceptible,  its  extremities  being 
sort  of  ruined  cultivation,  and  the  Mount  of  already  cold  and  lilklcss.  In  the  other  quartcra 
Olives,  a hillock  covered  with  stunted  herbage,  of  the  town  yotl  may  walk  alwut  a.  whole  day 
and  with  patches  here  and  there  of  the  tree  without  meeting  with  a human  creature.”  Well, 
with  which  it  was  once  abundantly  clothed,  then,  may  the  Jews,  who  still  indulge  the 
Here  every  spot  has  its  grotto  and  legend,  hope  of  restoring  their  metropolis  to  its  pristina 
and  on  the  hill  the  precise  place  is  pointer  out  greatness,  lament,  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
whence  the  Saviour  ascended  to  heaven.  The  **  From  the  dau^ter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty 
Empress  Helena  built  on  It  a monastery,  which  is  departed.  Jerusalem  hath  grievously  tinned; 
the  Turks  have  converted  into  a mosque  ; some-  therefore,  she  is  removed,  loe  adversary  hath 
what  to  the  N.  is  the  (Thurch  of  the  Ascension,  spread  out  his  band,  and  the  heathen  hath  en- 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Christians.  N.  tered  Into  her  sanctuary.  All  her  prople  sigh 
of  the  bridge,  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  about  and  seek  bread : see,  O Ix>rd,  and  consider,  for  I 
250  yds.  from  St.  Stephen’s  Gate,  is  the  reputed  am  become  vile,"  (I.am.  i.6<— II.)  Nothing, 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  comprising  besides  indeed,  can  well  be  conceived  so  vile,  so  degra- 
scvcral  cenotaphs,  a subterraneous  ^apel,  in  ding,  as  the  mummeries  enacted  in  the  Holy  City, 
which  lamps  are  kept  constantly  burning,  and  especially  during  the  Easter  festival.  The  monks, 
services  daily  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  who  arc  servants  of  Mammon  rather  than  of 
of  the  GreeJi  church.  Passing  uicnce  up  the  Christ,  act  on  these  occasions  as  showmen,  and 
hank  of  the  Kedron,  and  crossing  the  hill  ucxe-  masters  of  the  ceremonies;  and  even  the  pil- 
tha,  the  stranger  is  conducted  to  the  excavations  grims,  who  crowd  to  the  Sepulchre  in  such  num- 
called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kin^”  The  rood  bors  as  to  make  order  impossible,  too  frequently 
down  to  them  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a stone  exhibit  the  greatest  levity  and  urH*oncern.  «*\Vhat 
doorway  leada  to  a kind  of  anti-chamber,  now  at  a scene  was  before  me,”  says  Mr.  Turner.  '*  The 
least,  open  at  the  top,  and  measuring  50  ft.  in  whole  church  was  absolutely  crammed  with 
length  by  40  R.  in  breadth.  It  is  ornamented  bv  pilgrims,  men  and  women  halloing,  shouting, 
a beautifully  carved  comice,  and  in  the  S.W.  singing,  and  violently  struggling  to  be  near  the 
comer  a door,  formed  of  a single  stone  slab,  Sepulmre.  One  man  in  the  contention  had  hla 
admirably  adapted  to  its  framework,  and  easily  right  ear  literally  tom  off.”  (ii.  193.)  A few  years 
working  on  its  hin^^ea,  leads  into  a scries  of  ago,  during  the  rimrejentation  of  the  blasphemous 
chambers,  round  which  arc  niches  In  the  rock  pantomime,  entitled  “ the  Holy  Fire”  (intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  It  Is  very  pro-  to  represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  the 
bable  that  these  are  the  **  royal  caves  ” de-  pressure  was  so  intense,  6,000  petsona  being  a»> 
•cribed  by  Josephus,  as  situated  close  to  the  N.  scmbled  on  the  ground-Acxir,  that  great  numbers 
boundary  of  the  ancient  city  (see  Bell.  Jud.  fainted,  a general  confusion  ensued  and  upwards 
lib.  V.  c.  4.);  but  whether  th^  contained  the  of  300  were  cither  suffocated  or  crushed  to  death, 
bones  of  Uie  sons  of  David  (2  Cfhron.  xxxit.  33. ) ( tt'ilde'i  Narr.  vot  ii.  p.  21 2. ) In  fact,  the  whole 
or  those  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  (as  acene  is  revolting  to  every  rational  and  really 
Dm.  Clarke  and  Pococke  have  supposed),  is  a devout  Christian.  Such,  however,  is  the  slrcngtb 
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of  superstition^  that  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
still  rcgardcdt  in  many  parts,  as  an  act  of  the 
higlrest  merit,  and  as  bringing  with  it  the  as- 
surance of  eternal  felicity. 

l*he  local  goTcrnment  of  Jerusalem  is  con- 
ducted by  the  mutzellimt  or  military  governor; 
the  mula^‘khadi,  or  chief  uf  the  police  ; the  mu/ti, 
or  chief  judge ; the  capo-wnU,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mosque  of  Omar;  end  the  iubatku  or 
town-mt^or;  all  of  whom,  except  the  hold 

their  appointment  under  the  pacha  of  Damascus 
Jerusalem  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be 
Identical  w-iih  the  Salem  of  which  Melchisedek 
was  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  anno  1913 
A.C.,  according  to  Apb.  Usher.  When  the 
Israelites  entered  the  Holy  I^and  500  years 
afterwards,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Je- 
busites,  descendants  of  Canaan.  Juahua,  soon 
after  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  **  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire'* 
(Judges,  i.  8.);  but  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion 
was  held  by  the  Jebusites  till  thev  were  dis- 
lodged by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  kingdom,  and  his  dwelling  in  **the 
strong-hold  of  Zion.**  (2  Sam.  v.  7.)  Ha  en- 
brged  the  city  and  built  a beautiful  palace : it 
was  further  embellished  by  his  son  Solomon,  who 
in  the  years  1012—1004  a.  c.  erected  the  temple 
already  referred  to.  i’alestine  was  aAerwards 
successlvelv  invaded  by  the  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, and  llabylonians.  the  last  of  whom,  under 
Nebuchadnezxar  (a.c.  588,)  took  and  destroyed 
the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  carried  the  people 
captive  to  Babylon.  After  a bondage  of  nearly 
70  years  the  Jews  were  restored  to  tneir  city,  by 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  about  anno  515  a.c.  they 
rebuilt  the  temple,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Zerubl>aal  and  Nehemiuh.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have  visited  Jerusalem  in 
^ace,  and  to  have  respected  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  ; but  the  best  critics  reject  this  statement 
as  inconsistent  with  the  ascertained  events  in 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  unworthy  of  credit. 
(Ancient  Universal  Hutoryt  viii.  5SC.,  8vo. ; 
MUfortCs  Greece,  vil.  533. ) Ptolemy  Soler,  one 
of  Alexander's  generals,  seized  upon  Syria  and 
Palestine,  sackra  the  Holy  City,  and  carried  off 
a Urge  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria. 
l.ater  monarchs  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan  worship,  were 
snccessfullv  opposed  by  the  JVlaccabees,  and  the 
i.bcrty  of  Judiu  was  at  length  restor^  anno 
lt>5  a.c.  The  all-abeorbing  power  of  Rome 
liiinlly  put  a period  to  Jewish  independence, 
the  »^*h•’le  of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pompey, 
ami  made  a proconsular  province.  This  great 
general,  who  took  Jerusalem  aAer  a stout  re- 
sistance, entered  the  temple,  and  explored  its 
inmost  recesses ; and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  be  touched  none  of  the  precious  relics, 
or  of  the  vast  wealth  accumulated  in  the  sane- 
uiary.  Victor  ex  iUofano  ntAi/  ( Cicero 

pm  L.  Placco,  § 28. } Jerusalem,  however,  was 
merely  tributary,  and  had  not  lost  its  nominal 
sovereignty  (in  other  and  prophetic  words,  the 
sceptre  had  not  departed  Jrom  Judahs  nor  a faic- 
piver between  kit  feet  until  Shiloh  had  come^ 
Gen.  xlix.  10. ) till  aAer  the  birth  of  Christ,  when 
it  became  the  residence  of  a procurator.  The 
repeated  rebellions  of  the  Jews  at  length 
roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans;  and, 
A.  D.  70,  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  aAer 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  destructive 
sieges  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  ac- 
count. The  Jews,  though  rent  by  intestine 
factions,  defended  themselves  with  invincible 
obstinacy*  they  contemptuously  rejected  every 


proposal  for  a surrender,  and  braved  alike  tbe 
attacks  of  the  Romans,  and  the  still  more  dread- 
ful attacks  of  famine.  But  their  resistance  was 
unavailing,  except  for  their  own  destruction  ; and 
the  city,  being  taken,  was  completely  destroyed, 
along  with  the  temple — three  tow  ers  only  being 
leA  as  memorials  or  its  existence  and  destruction. 
According  to  Josephu^  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
persons  tell  in  the  siege,  exclusive  of  above 
100,000  taken  prisoners.  But  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  alleged  in  defence  of  this  state- 
ment by  Brotier  (Notas  ad  lib.  v.  § 13.  Hist,  Ta~ 
ctri)  and  others,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  would  seem  to  be  infinitely 
more  probable,  though  we  incline  to  think  that 
even  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  mark.  Pcrvica- 
cissimut  quisque  llluc  perfugerat;  eoque  sedi- 
tiosius  agenanL  Tres  duces,  totidera  cxercitus : 
preelia,  dolus,  incendia  inter  ipsos,et  magna  vis  fru- 
menti  ambusta.  Muititudinem  obsessorumy  omnis 
estatisy  virile  ac  muUebre  secusy  ssxcxnta  millia 
fuiste  accepimus.  Anna  cunctis  qui  ferre  pos- 
aent;  etplurea,(^uimpronumero,  sudebaiit.  Ob- 
stinatioririsfeminisc^uepar;  acsi  transferre  sedes 
cog^ntur,  major  viUe  metus  qtiain  mortis."* 
{HuL  lib.  V.  c.  12.  & 13.)  Adrian  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground,  ploughed  up  a great  part  of  the 
surface,  and  built  on  its  site  tbe  Homan  town  of 
£lia  Capitolina.  The  condition  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  peri^  is  well  described  by  Milman : — 

Hw  uU  nf  ^l—rtmir  ntnr  U told  a&d  dMw  i 
Her  w{fl*-oipara«lrltj'  U tpilt. 

And  tU  a 0*0,  twr  Kmictour  ond  Iwr  cnitt. 

M0  Kotd  a dim,  mhI  mot*  h0  muaic’t  vole*; 
lltr  H0ttb«a  o*W  f>0  prrlth'd  nmtp  Mntcr  : 

H0  an  roMd.  nat  mOKlm*  told  fa*  »U«o«, 

)|0  ntm  (brown  >k  «n.  ber  oldm  in  tbrtr  laotm : 

H0  mtut  arc  ho(o«n  *inid  th*  Gontilm*  trcint. 

Uji  MMlih  h0  pr.aMhaotaV  Hot;  (pwiimitU  wont : 

Oh  I Iona  OmKold,  thoufb  lorv  anroropllah'd  fata 
H0  hooac  if  left  uita  h0  dcodoia. 

SWi  afJanamln,. 

When  Ciiristianity,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine, became  tbe  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Jerusalem,  in  name  at  leant, 
was  resiorea  by  the  zealous  Helena.  l*he  idol 
temples  were  destroyed,  and  several  churches 
and  other  buildings  were  erected  on  sites 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  events  of 
Christ's  history ; In  short,  no  eflbrts  and  ex- 
nse  were  spaii^l  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
oly  City  to  its  rank  as  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom.  I'he  period  of  prosperity  thus 
commenced  terminate  in  636,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  who  made  the  city  tributary, 
heavily  taxed  (he  pilgrims,  and  desecrated  the 
site  of  the  temple,  by  erecting  on  it  a mosque 
in  honour  of  Mahomet. 

AAer  being  more  than  400  years  subject  to  the 
Arabian  calij^S  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  wno proved  still  more  oppressive  mas- 
ters than  any  ox  their  predecessors.  The  resent- 
ment and  sympathy  or  the  princes  and  people  of 
Christendom  w>ere  awakened  by  Peter  the  her- 
mit, and  the  crusades  were  undertaken  to  rescue 
the  nati  ves  and  pilgrimsof  Palestine, and  above  all 
the  bolysepulchre,  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
'Hie  Christian  army  reached  Jerusalem  in  the 
summer  of  1099.  **  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected 
his  standard  on  Mount  Calvary : the  time  of  the 
sic^  was  fulfllled  in  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish,  during  which  the  soldiers  suffered  in- 
. tensely  from  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length,  on 
^ a Friday,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion,  God- 
frey stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  t 

* It  Aoold  b*  fcfctwwtedaed,  ha w*0,  tlwt  ibvmflnoT  Javphu, 
Uk»theNer  ll0tNlMui,  Mod0i>»,  Antan,  and  nOwr*,  m mm  nqtn- 
bim,  Toaj,  p0ti*|».  W attrlhatad  I«b  Io  tha  mhar*k  Inaccuracy  (has 
to  (M  altUnahlcaiod  wrlibiff  in  MKM.,  In  whicb  thr  numcmlou  m 
•ffacted  by  kOteto  louen,  and  mlattkca,  tbowch  anaily  occurrln,(,  arc 
d0«r(rd  wHh  osirccn*  dimruiiT.  In  |0irrd  putma  at  hiifiory  and 
t«M0r*|d)y.  .Fiwrphii.'a  «ork«  thoBld  be  cvnaidm-d  the  lUdcwaMam 
0 (M  uuna0  in  Palminc. 
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hi3  example  was  followed  on  every  side  by  the 
emulation  of  valour ; and  about  4ti0  years  after 
the  comjiiCNt  of  Omar,  the  Holy  City  was  rescued 
from  the  Mohammedan  voice.  A bloody  sacri- 
flee  was  offered  to  the  Ood  of  the  Cbnstians : 
restscanee  might  provoke*  but  neither  age  nor 
sex  could  mollify  their  implacable  rage:  they 
indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a promis- 
cuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease.’*  ( (iibbon 
xi.  84. ) Saladin,  88  years  aAerwards.  appeared 
in  arms  before  Jerusalem;  some  feeble  and 
hasty  effbrts  were  made  for  iu  defence,  but 
within  14  days  the  banners  of  the  prophet  were 
erected  on  its  walls.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of 
Solodio,  destroyed,  in  1218,  all  that  remained 
of  the  fortifications  of  this  devoted  city,  and 
reduced  the  population  to  a servile  subjection  to 
the  Mohammedans.  A scries  of  changes  sub- 
sequently occurred;  but  Jerusalem  came  flnallv 
into  the  hands  of  Selim  in  since  which 

tl»e  TurkUli  flag  has  alwavs  floated  over  its 
sacred  places.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
its  fortunes  have  been  stationary  : crowds  of 
pilgrims  fill  its  streets  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
creating  a temporary  activity,  and  increstsing 
the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  officers ; but  at  all 
other  times  its  condition  recalls  forcibly  the 
complaint  of  Jeremiah : — ■ “ 'l*be  city  tits  seii- 
iwv  that  was  f^ull  of  (leople:  the  it  become  as  a 
widow : she  that  was  great  among  the  provinces 
is  become  tributary.  Her  gates  are  desolate. 

• . . All  ber  beauty  is  depart^  . . . Filtbioets 
is  in  ber  skirts.**  * 

Among  the  principal  authorities  for  this  ar- 
ticle are  HicAardtoHM  Travels  ala$tg  Ute  Aled,, 
ii.  821,  &c. ; lieHMtJter's  Travels,  p.  173 — 19H. ; 
CVar4v.  iv.  888— 384.;  BUiot's  Travels  ta  Turkey, 
Ii.  418 — 449. : Hobinsons  Trav.  im  FoL  and  Sj/r.^ 
ch.  5 — 9.;  Cfidleaubriandt  Vw/age,  i^c.,  ii.  11&— 
IHO. ; ITUde's  Aarratur,  Ii.  180 — 8.39* ; 7'ac»ri 
Htst.,  libs.  V.  and  vi. ; Josephus^  passim,  but 
particularly  Jud,  Bell  ^ 1.  vi.  and  viL  ; and  the 
Bible. 

JBSI  (on.  JStteia),  a town  of  Central  Italy,  pspal 
■totes,  dcUa.  Aocoua,  on  the  nuoieslao  (sa.  Aim), 
16  m.  W.8.W.  Aocooa.  Pop.  about  6,(KI0.  It  U walled, 
and  has  a baodsomr  main  •treci,  three  large  squares,  a 
cathedral,  and  six  other  churches,  many  cooventa,  a the- 
atre, Ac.  h Is  a bUbup's  see.  It  has  monufSrtures  of 
■Ilk  and  worsted  tlOiSklngs.  JEslum  anclcatly  bore  the 
rank  of  a Roman  colony.  Kumarous  antlqultiM  exist  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  la  Iu  oelghbourhoud.  {Hampoidi, 
Voroera/Us,  Ac.) 

JBS8KLMKRR.or  JAYSULMRBR,asUteorN.W. 
IhodoUan,  prov.  Kaipootaoa,  subsidiary  Co  the  British, 
and  one  of  toe  fire  principal  Rolpoot  prindpalltles,  be- 
tween the  3&ih  and  SStb  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  69th 
and  7U  of  B.  long.  Area  estimated  at  10,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  perhaps,  near  800,000.  (Bmmes  in  Geag.Jourm.  \ 
Iv.h)  Surmce  uoevoa,  and  Intcnected  with  rocky  hills : 
It  Is  not  watered  by  any  considerable  stream,  has  little 
arable  land,  and  ts  hardly.  In  truth,  more  productive  than 
the  sandy  desert  that  encompasses  it.  Cultivation  Is,  con- 
■equeoUy.  very  limited  ; and  the  parts  which  are  culti- 
vated yidd  only  the  ooarser  grains,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  inhah  Irri^lon  Is  effected  with  greet  labour, 
ehk'fly  by  means  of  rery  deep  wells  and  tanks : but  large 
and  spacious  tanks  occur  every  S or  8 m..  and  rain  water 
Is  carefull)  preserved,  the  periodical  rains  bebig  scanty 
and  uncvrtalo.  The  beat  of  summer  Is  opprearive,  but 
the  cold  uf  winter  Is  suScIenlly  great  for  the  tanks  to  be 
covered  with  loe  every  morning  during  a part  of  Jan. 
Mineral  products  few ; the  chM  are  primary  limestone 
aud  lithographic  stooa : no  metals  appear  to  be  found. 
Wood  It  scarce.  The  better  kind  of  bouses  are  of  stuire ; 
the  others  mete  conkal  grass  huts.  The  open  nature  of 
the  country  frees  It  from  the  most  formidable  w ild  ani- 
mals : foxes,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackalls,  are  Indeed  met 
with,  as  are  several  kinds  of  antelupes.  game  of  various 
kinds,  wild  ducks.  Ac.;  but  the  uacertaimy  of  water 
hinders  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  from 
thriving.  Jesselmere  Is  better  suited  for  grasing  than 
agriculture;  but  neither  herds  nor  docks  are  nume- 
rous. The  horned  cattle  are  of  medium  sire,  and  iu- 
dUforcnl  quality  : the  sheep,  though  sasall,  have  cacs-llciit 
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wool.  The  moss  of  the  poo.  consists  of  Bbalt' « Rq^ 
p^s.  The  cosnmerve  or  Jeaselnwre  is  pet'foctir  inrig- 
uifkani ; wtiat  little  weahh  U does  posstm  arisee  srum  Ma 
being  on  the  chief  road  between  t>ntral  India  and  tbw 
Indus ; and  the  duties  Imposed  on  the  l/ansll  of  aier- 
cliaodise  iNisring  by  It  coiistKutes  the  chief  rcaourcos  of  Its 
ruler.  It  has  no  expnrta  of  Its  own  t and  Its  only  maau- 
focturels  th.'U  of  woolkia  cloth  of  a very  Ane  texture,  but 
in  no  denuusd  elsewhere.  liHtigo  and  cuuno  cloths  are 
ImpoiUd  from  Ualwab,  sugar  from  Jey poor  and  Dellsi, 
iron  and  brass  from  Nagore.  From  W to  3S  thousand 
maunds  of  opium  pass  annually  through  Jeserlsnere  to 
Sinde;  the  return  artlrlea  of  transit  thence  belng^sislphar. 
assiifoetida,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  revemsea  of  ttse 
rajah  do  i>nt  amount  to  S Uca  of  rupees  yearly,  more  than 
luUf  of  which  U derired  from  transit  duties.  The  re- 
inaliidor  Is  mode  up  of  6nes.  levies,  salt  taxes,  and  the 
land  revewue,  which  latter  Is  about  1-lttk  or  1-llth  part 
of  the  nett  produce.  About  1,100  rupees  are  derived 
yearly  fh>m  the  salt  munopidy,  wane  portion  of  which 
artlcfo  Is  obtained  In  the  principality ; but  most  of  it,  aa 
well  as  of  grain.  Is  itaporlea  Orom  the  neighbouring  stotea. 
Jesselmere  oontolns  t towns  and  M villages  ; but  except 
in  its  cap.,  every  whare  betrays  the  strongs  marks  of 
poverty. 

Jaascusna,  a town  of  N.W.  Hlndoatsa,  prrr.  BoJ- 
pooCana,  cop.  of  the  above  mjahtblp,  190  m.  W.N.W 
Joudpoor ; let.  iV  N.,  lo^.  70*^  M'  B.  Pop.  pre^ 
hably  90,000.  IBiinsfs.)  It  Is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  9 m. 
In  drcult,  ana  surrouudad  by  a rampart  of  loose  stones. 
At  Us  8.  W.  angle  b a fort  buih  on  a scarped  rock  about 
60  or  ion  ft.  higher  than  the  city  t and  it  presents  a eom- 
mandlng  appearance  exiarnany,  and  b in  reality  a plane 
of  OKuiderable  strength.  It  b of  a triangular  shape,  Ita 
two  longest  sides.  abiMt  800  yards  in  length  each,  tacing 
the  W.  and  N.  The  only  entrance  b on  the  N.  side, 
leading  through  several  narrow  aod  strong  gales,  'rhe 
whole  of  the  works  art  of  Arm  ssstMtantlal  masonry, 
and  comprise  a vast  number  of  towers  (the  natlvm  say 
176).  Tbete  stud  the  brow  ol  the  bill  on  all  sides,  and 
give  it  a very  remarkable  appearance ; some  are  as  much 
as  40  ft.  In  height.  TbU  foHrese  U the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  and  b supplied  with  water  from  wells  M fotboma 
d>^.  The  town  b regularly  laid  out,  aod.  for  an  eastero 
city,  Hs  streets  are  wide.  Its  hciises  are  lofty,  spacious, 
terraro-reofed,  and  built  entirely  of  a bard  yeiUw  Um^ 
stoue,  sometimes  aiegaoily  carvM.  Soane  opulent  mer- 
chants reside  at  Jesseliiiere,  It  betag  ou  the  gresd  emn- 
merdal  route  from  Malwah  to  the  port  of  Borachee. 
{Bmmes  in  Ueeg.  Joum.,  iv. 

JB88UKB,  adktr.of  Brtebh  India,  prrold.  aod  pror. 
Bengal.  chlrAy  between  the  SSd  and  94th  dags,  of  M, 
lat. ; and  the  Hpth  and  90th  of  B.  long. ; having  N.  the 
main  stroam  of  the  Gaoyes.  separating  It  IVoea  toe  distr. 
Hajeshaye;  E.  Duccaaou  Backergunge ; W.  Nuddeaand 
the  94  l^rgaooahs,  aod  S.  the  Bay  os  Bengal.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  ^KMit  iWm. ; average  braaiUh,  Aim.  Aren, 
6,180  aq.m.  Pop.  (1899)  1,1x3,690.  It  b a Oat  country, 
Intarsected  Iw  numeroua  Intarladng  braocbca  of  Um 
Gsoges ; Ita  a.  part  comprlaes  a purtloo  of  the  region 
called  the  dimdcrbuoda : end  on  the  shore  are  amny  ex- 
tensive marshce.  In  which  salt  b largely  made  on  govens- 
ment  account.  The  soil  b very  fertile,  and  a good  deal 
of  rice  Is  grown.  Indigo,  tobacco,  mulberry,  betel  nut, 
and  long  pepper,  are  also  rabed  ; IMt  a great  proportluu 
of  the  wmI  Is  noculilvatcd,  and  covered  with  Jungle. 
Chief  towns,  Jeaeore  or  Uoorlv,  the  realdeuce  of  the 
ZUlah  authurlUea,  Cutna,  and  mahnudpoor.  land  ro- 
renue  ( I899-80).  190,986/.  iilasmdton's  £.  I.  Gea.  i BmrL 

^TbYPOOR,  or  J YEPORE,  • dh  of  N.W.  IHodoMoo, 
prov.  Rajpootana,  cap.  of  a subskRarr  state  of  the  same 
name,  in  a barren  valley.  160  m.  S.W.  Drihl ; lot.  9ip 
6.V  S..  long.  760  37*  pop.  eaUmatod  at  60.U0O.  Thb 
is  altogethOT  the  handsomest  aod  most  regularly  built 
city  of  Hlndoatan.  It  b surrounded  by  a baUlcmentcd 
wall  of  gTM  stone,  flanked  with  lowers,  sihI  defended  or 
commaxkton  by  ecltadel  and  a line  of  forts  on  (he  adjacent 
heights,  a few  hundred  fovt  in  elevation.  Jyepure  b laid 
out.  like  most  modern  European  and  AmerMan  cities,  to 
regularly  square  blocks  of  bouses  A main  ttreei,  9 m. 
ItMg.  and  about  40  yards  brood,  traversea  it  W.  to  B. , and 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  f^r  others  of  equal  width, 
though  much  shorter.  At  the  points  of  intersectioa 
are  spacious  market.pUces;  and  there  are  two  good 
squares,  which,  tike  tbe  principal  streets,  are  crowded  with 
s^M.  The  grt^at  thoriMigtifares  are,  ho*  ever,  disflgured 
by  hovels,  platforms,  and  stalls,  erected  along  the  centre 
of  them,  which  detract  greatly  from  th>4r  appearsnee. 
The  bouses  are  generally  'i  stories  high,  but  some  are  3 or 
4 stories,  with  oiiMiDcutetl  wuiduws  a^  Italconies.  and  are 
often  atlurned  eitb  frescoes  and  sculptures.  The  chief 
public  odlfrce  of  Jev-poor  Is  a ntagnincent  palace,  coa- 
strucied.  It  It  said,  by  an  ItaKan  architect.  In  the  l-Hb 
century,  for  the  rajidi  Jey  Singh,  uiwler  whose  reign  thia 
city  was  one  uf  the  prmcifuil  seals  of  lliitdou  Icaruing. 
This  palace,  al;h  tU  fine  gardens,  occupies  about  l*6ta 
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nirt  of  the  rUy : a (ketch  an. I a<-rount  of  it  may  be 
KKtnd  In  the  Mott.  7*rne.  x r>*i.  Jct  i>our  lioa  iiumuroiu 
templef.  In  the  purest  Hindoo  (iyk>,  and  some  are  of 
larn*r  dimensions  than  arc  to  bo  found  in  any  other  dty 
of  upper  flindostan.  ( Htbrr  { In  *fo«ns. 

ISSM,  It.  :ton. : Hamfiton't  S.  I.  Oax-  fie.) 

JHYLUM.  JBLUM,  or  BttllUT  (an.  Uydaapet).  a 
rirer  of  the  Puttjab,  IllDdoatau.  which  rises  In  the  S.R. 
eatrcrolty  of  Cashmere,  anti,  after  a course  of  about  460 
n>-.  lU  drat  N.W.  or  W.,  and  afterwards  8.W.,  Joins  the 
Chenab  ( Acesfnrs),  abckit  lat.  SI*’  KP  N.  During  most 
Baft  of  it*  course  11  It  not  fordable : and  at  Jrialpoor,  In 
Ut.  SS^  40*.  It  has  been  found,  even  when  not  at  Its 
hig  esi  point.  1,800  rards  breed,  and  14  ft.  deep.  It  is 
correctly  des^bed  Aniao  as  “muddy  and  rafdd," 
having  a current  of  8 or  4 m.  an  hour.  Its  banks  are 
interesting  as  the  scenes  of  several  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexander,  but  it  is  iinpoasible  to  indicate  their  localkiee. 
Not  far  from  tbe  Jbriimi  is  tbe  Cstnous  tope  of  Many* 
ktala.  (Srr  Puiuan,  iNogs,  *e.) 

JIDDA.  SerDitnoA. 

JOAN  NINA.  8er  Ysnirma. 

JOtlANNlSBBRG.or  MOUNT  ST.  JOHN,  a bill 
famoui  for  Its  vineyards,  with  a castle,  lo  the  duchy  of 
Ntusou.  near  tbe  K.  biuik  of  tbe  Ublne,  on  the  N.  von* 
Amcs  of  the  distr.  called  the  HkingaUt  16  m.  W.  by  N. 
Menu.  This  hill  forraeriy  beiongw  to  an  abbey,  the 
mutikt  of  witich  [danted  the  vineyi^  towards  the  end  of 
tbelith  century.  It  comprises,  excluding  the  portion 
which  produces  only  ordinary  wine,  about  63  arpents ; 
and  Hs  produce  In  average  years  is  estimated  at  about 
to  tuns  of  1,800  bottles  eadi.  Tbe  eoU  Is  twmposed  of 
tbe  «ff8ris  of  varksut  coloured  stratlBed  marie.  Tbe 
erapes  are  pubered  as  late  as  potrible,  or  when  they  are 
erad  rlpe^  Its  choicest  producs^  called  Schloss*Jonaa- 
nisbergrr,  Is  admitted  to  be  tbe  very  finest  of  all  tbe 
Khenlth  wines,  being  dlsUngulsbed  Its  high  fiavour 
and  perfuma.  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidUy,  and 
by  lu  being  Improved  tbe  longer  it  Is  lupt.  The  finest 
growths  Id  the  best  years  fetM  coormoui  prices,  some* 
times  as  much  as  It  11.  tbe  bottle  i Tbe  vintages  of 
1779,  I7<«8, 1801,  IflH.  and  1881.  enjoy  a high  reputatlun. 
Sebreiber  says  that  tbe  vlneyai^  Is  worth  fi^om  78.000  to 
80.000  fl.  a year  nett  revenue.  After  tim  secularisation 
of  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  tble  vineyard  becamo  successively 
tbe  property  of  the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands,  Mar> 
shal  Krtlerman.  and  Prince  Mettemicb.  its  present 
owner,  to  whom  R was  presented  by  tbe  lete  emperor  of 
of  Austria.  Tbe  prlnee  bas  repaired  tbe  castle,  which 
he  occashmally  ocntples.  (^emrsher.  Guide  du  RAiu, 
p 176.;  Hemdenouon  fTmes,  p.881..  Ac.) 

JOKN'8(  ST.},  a city  and  sca'port  of  New  Bruniwlch. 
on  its  8.  coast,  and  the  lareest  and  OKMt  important 
town,  though  not  tbe  cap.  of  that  colony.  It  Is  buUt  on 
rocky  and  vary  irregular  grouml  on  a imall  peninsula, 
ou  tlie  N.  side  of  tbe  St.  John  river,  near  its  mouth,  in 
the  Hay  of  Fundy,  180  m.  W.S.W.  Halifax,  and  190  m. 
B.N.K.  Augusta,  In  tte  State  of  Maine.  Lat.  48^  RP  N. ; 
loug.  fists'  W.  Pop.  (1(04)  11.885.  lu  harbour  Is 
commodJoiu  and  spacious ; ai^  though  a bar  across  Its 
entrance  dries  at  km  water,  the  riso  of  the  tides  is  such 
(from  IS  to  30  ft.)  that  large  vecsels  enter  the  port  at 
hirt  water.  Tbe  entrance  to  the  harbour  Is  between  a 
bmd  headland  bounding  the  river  to  the  B.,  and  Par* 
trkige  Island,  about  1 m.  8.  of  the  town,  which  has 
a lighthouse  and  a fort.  Another  fortreas  guards  tbe 
harbour,  at  Carleton,  opposlta  St.  John's,  and  on  a 
eommaadlng  height  immediately  above  Uie  town  itself 
Is  Fort  Howe,  now  In  ruins.  At  ebb  tide,  a mud  flat 
extendi  for  some  distance  in  front  of  8t  John's ; but  at 
high  water  R is  covered,  and  tbe  aspect  of  the  place  U 
mnm  irapocing.  A projMtlng  rock  sraarates  the  town 
into  the  upper  and  lower  coves.  The  former,  containing 
tbe  wharw  and  warehousca,  Is  the  principal  division; 
but  the  lower  has  been  much  improved  by  tbe  erection 
of  a Una  of  barracks.  Several  of  tbe  streets  are  ioebn- 
veoleolly  steep,  and  in  winter  even  dangerous ; though 
much  has  been  employed  to  level  and  adapt  them 

for  earriagee.  Tbe  bousee,  principally  of  brick,  are 
regularly  arranged,  and  on  the  whole  oandsome;  but 
ornament  hoa  not  been  much  studied.  Tba  chief  pub* 
lie  buildings  are.  a handsome  stone  court-house,  re* 
cently  erected  oo  nigh  j^und  above  tbe  middle  of  tlm 
town,  Uie  marine  hospital,  poor.house,  goal,  3 episcopal 
churches,  a Scotch  church,  and  Uom.  Cath.,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  chapels.  The  grammar-school,  which  bas 
an  endowment  of  IS&f.  a year,  had.  In  1836,  4^  scholsus : 
and  there  are  other  schools,  and  several  religious  and 
eharitable  associations.  The  provincial  bank  bas  a 
capital  of  8G,000f.,  and  within  tnete  few  years  another 
bmk,  with  a capital  of  180,(XK7..  has  been  estahllshed. 
St.  John's  has  a chamber  of  commerce ; a savings'  bauk, 
and  a marir»e  Insurance  company ; 3 pubUc  librarlce,  and 
a good  news*roum  ; and  4 or  8 well  conducted  weekly 
papers. 

(h)  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  little  (own  of 
Cark'toa,  under  the  municipal  guvernmeut  of  St.  John's, 
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ctmiprlslng  a good  many  new  buildings,  a cboreb,  with 
some  saw.mlUa,  and  building  docks.  8t.  Jolto's  Is  a 
corporate  dty.  which,  Including  Carleloo,  is  divided  into 
6 wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  6 aldermen, 
and  6 a^stants.  Tbe  mayor,  recorder,  and  other  chief 
oAcers,  are  appointed  by  the  povernor;  tbe  aMermen 
being  elected  annually  by  tbe  freemen. 

St.  John's  Is  a free  port,  and  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  New  Brunswit-k.  In  1836,  3,649  skips,  of 
tbe  aggregate  burden  of  2i!$9,610  totu,  entered  ; and  3^89 
•hips,  burden  398,137  tons,  cleared  out  from  the  port 
and  Its  outports.  In  the  same  year  81  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  84,679  tons  were  built  at  SL  John's.  Several 
ships,  averaging  400  tons,  belonging  to  this  port,  are 
employed  In  the  Parlfic  and  Eastern  oceans  In  tbe  seal 
and  wKale  fishery.  The  herring  fishery  In  the  harbour 
aBurds  from  10.000  to  18,000  barrels  a yanr,  beside# 
salmon  and  shad. 

“ Fifty  years  ago,  tbe  site  of  this  thriving  city,  with 
the  exertion  of  a few  straggling  huts,  was  covered  with 
trees.  This  was  Its  coiidluun  at  tbe  peace  of  1788 ; and 
when  we  now  (IH33)  view  it  with  Us  pop.,  its  stately 
houses,  its  public  buildings.  Us  warehouses,  Its  wharfs, 
and  tbe  majeuic  ships  which  crowd  Its  p'lrt,  wc  are  more 
than  lost  In  forming  a conjecture  of  what  it  may  tx'come 
in  IcM  than  a erntury.  Its  position  will  ever  command 
the  trade  of  the  vast  and  fertile  eountn,  watered  by  the 
, lakea  and  streams  of  the  river  Kt.  John,  and  U will 
Aonrish,  as  all  towns  have  fiourished,  through  which  tlio 
, bulk  of  the  exports  and  imports  necessarily  pass  into 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated."  {^Cregor'a 
Sfititk  America,  11. 18^90. ; BomckeUe  ; Wedderburme  i 
ParL  Pmpere,  ^.) 

John  (Sr.),  or  the  Sr.  John's  Ritbh,  called  by  the 
Indians  Loeaktook,  “the  kmg  river;’*  the  principal 
river  of  New  Brunswick,  and  next  to  tbe  St  I^swrrnce, 
the  finest  In  British  America.  Tbe  area  of  Us  basin  is 
estimated  by  Darby  at  19300  sq.  m.  Tbe  St.  John  rises 
from  two  prlndpel  sources,  abotR  lat.  86^  lO'  N.,  and  long. 
70*’  W.  In  tbe  territory  N.  of  the  State  of  Maine,  dls* 
puted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  It  flows 
through  this  territory,  at  first  N.B.,  for  about  1(0  m.; 
and  then  takes  a bold  curved  sweep  to  the  B..  as  far  as 
long.  67^  80*,  where  it  leaves  the  diisputed  country,  and 
enters  the  prov.  of  New  Brunswick.  It  then  ftoas,  first 
in  a S.  direction  for  about  l-4th  part  of  its  course  ; then 
E.  for  perhaps  8u  m. ; and  lastly  5.  for  at  least  60  more ; 
when  It  discharges  Itself  Into  the  of  Fundy,  s little 
below  the  city  of  St.  John,  about  lat.  48^  S(F,  and  long. 
66^.  after  an  entUe  course,  esttmaUd  by  Darby  at  380 
miles. 

Independent  of  any  arttficlM  hnproTeraent,  the  St. 
John  is,  in  tbe  greatest  part  of  its  course,  one  of  the 
most  navigable  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  being  much  less 
ioijwded  by  rapids,  shoals,  or  tells,  than  any  other 
siream  between  it  and  tbe  Hudson.  (DerTy,  p.  198.) 
At  Its  mouth,  which  forma  St.  John's  harbour,  It  is 
8 m.  wide;  and  at  Fredericton,  88  m.  up,  it  h half  a 
mile  wide.  VesseU  of  80  tons  come  up  to  Frederic- 
ton t and  barks  of  90  tons  ascend  to  (be  Great  K,ills. 
about  9U0  m.  from  Its  mouth ; above  which  it  Is  fitted 
only  fbr  boats.  It  is  unfurtunide,  however,  that  almost 
at  tbe  very  entrance  of  this  river,  about  a mile  shove 
St.  John's,  Its  bed  cootracts  to  about  400  ft.  in  width, 
and  is  crossed  by  a formidable  rocky  bar,  on  which 
there  Is  seldom  more  than  17  ft.  water,  and  whibh  only 
admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  st  certain  times  of  the 
tide.  Tbe  waters  of  the  river  at  low  ebb  are  in  this 
place  about  13  ft.  higher  than  the  sea,  and  at  high  water 
about  8 ft.  lower  ; so  that  In  every  tide  there  are  3 falls, 
—one  outwards,  and  one  Inwaros.  The  only  time  of 
passing  with  safety  is  when  the  waters  oo  either  sid<‘  of 
tbe  bar  are  aliout  level,  which  happeus  twice  in  a tide, 
cootiniiing  nearly  9*>  minutes  at  a time.  Tbe  tide  Is  not 
perceptible  muen  above  Fredericton;  where  it  rises  to 
trtim  6 to  10  inches.  The  Great  Frils,  near  lat.  47*’, 
consist  of  one  principal  cataract,  perhaps  80  ft.  bl;;h, 
and  some  smaiW  ones  of  several  ft.  each,  extending 
altogether  for  | m.  along  the  stream,  and  having  a total 
tell  of  about  7a  ft.  Though  very  inferior  in  resrect  of 
magnftiide  compared  with  th.it  of  Niagara,  the  Falls  of 
the  St.  John  are  said  to  be  more  picturesque.  Its  entire 
descent,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  is  estimated  by 
Darby  at  probably  1,000  ft.  < Vieu-,  Ac.,  p.  197.) 

Deskie*  St.  John's,  Carleton.  GagC'town  and  Frederic* 
ton,  there  is  no  place  of  any  consequence  on  the  U nks  of 
the  St.  John  ; but  the  couutry  through  which  it  flows  is 
well  cleared,  and  settled,  and  Is  said  to  be  greatly  su- 
perior in  fertility  to  the  river  basins  of  Ktw  Fnglaml. 
(.SccMaini.)  (Dorfijr's FsripqftAe C*. Srofrs;  U'Grrgur’e 
Bril.  Amir.,  Ac.) 

John’s  (St.),  a town  of  the  isL-ind  of  Newfound* 
land,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  tu  S.E.  coast.  Lat. 
47*-  83-  N.,  long.  fl2*>  39'  W.  Pop.  of  the  town  and 
Us  electoral  district,  comprising  (3.413  acres 
IH336,  being  about  l-4(h  )>art  of  the  total  i>of.  of  (lie 
colony.  It  stands  at  the  uiuer  ind  of  an  exccllcul  bur- 
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bonr,  the  narrow  rntrancw  (o  which  hat  It  fathomi 
water  In  the  centre  uf  the  rluniH*}.  It  U protretrd  bf 
arrera)  ttrotig  batteries  and  forts,  nod  a lltcht-bouM  l« 
constructed  i»n  a rock  at  the  N.  aide  nf  Its  entrance. 
7^e  town  extends  alona  nearly  the  whole  N.  side  of  the 
port.  It  cutisisu  mostly  of  one  main  street,  about  I fbile 
In  length,  and  from  4*1  to  -Vtft.  broad,  frotn  which,  at 
almost  every  step,  atajp'S,  aWed  Jlsk'/taies,  project  Into 
Che  a^a.  Tnereare  aome  k<kh1  atone  and  brlrk  housea, 
and  other  barKlMimo  buildinita.  erected  prtnci)>allr  aince 
the  great  Urea  that  devastated  St.  John's  In  Iai6  and 
1917;  but  moat  part  of  the  town  la  built  of  wood.  and. 
with  all  ita  Itnprovcmeota,  U Mill  banra  the  aspect  of  a 
mare  Ashing  station. 

'*  In  time  of  war,  Si.  John's  la  a place  of  grant  import- 
ancc.  There  arc  a great  nomlier  of  shape,  and  a atiU 
greater  number  nf  public  houaea,  la  proportion  to  ita 
slae.  In  chia  than  In  most  towns.  Comim)dities  ware  for- 
merlf  dear;  at  present,  shop  goods  are  as  low  aa  In 
anjr  town  In  America  ; and  freeh  meat,  poultry,  and  ve- 
getables.  though  not  so  chca^l  aa  on  the  continent,  are  not 
unreasonably  dear. 

**  The  pop.  of  St.  John’s  floctuatet  so  frequently,  that 
H la  very  diScult  to  state  ita  nuinbers,  even  at  any  one 
period.  Sometimes,  during  the  Ashing  season,  the  town 
appears  hall  of  Inhabitants  ; at  others  It  seems  half  de- 
serted. At  one  time,  they  deiuut  for  the  seal  Aibery ; at 
another  to  dlAbrent  cod-Ashtng  stations.  IntheMlef 
the  year,  tlie  Ashermen  arrive  fn>m  all  quarters  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure  supplies 
for  the  winter.  At  this  period  St  John's  is  crowded 
with  people ; swafcns  of  whom  depart  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  to  procure 
a llvellhootl  In  those  places,  among  the  farmers,  during 
winter.  Many  of  (hem  never  return  again  to  the  Ash- 
ertM,  but  remain  In  those  colonies ; or  often.  If  they 
have  relations  In  the  U.  States,  and  sometimes  when 
they  have  not.  And  their  way  thither. 

Society  In  St  John's,  particularly  when  we  consider 
Its  great  want  of  permanency.  Is  In  a much  more  ro- 
■peetable  condition  than  roigbl  be  expected ; and  the 
morals  and  social  habits  of  the  Inhab.  are  very  dtflbrcoC 
from  the  descrlpdoo  of  Lieutenant  Chappell,  who  re- 
presents the  principal  Inhab.  as  having  risen  from  the 
lowest  Ashermen,  and  the  rest  comptMed  of  turbulml 
IrishmcQ,  both  alike  destitute  of  literature.  The  Asher- 
roen,  who  are  priiiclpslly  Irishmen,  are  by  no  means 
altnj^ber  d*^titute  of  education : there  are  few  of  them 
but  can  read  and  write  ; and  they  are,  in  general,  neither 
turbulent  nor  Immoral.  That  they  soon  become  in  Kew- 
foundJand,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  colonies,  very  dif- 
ferent people  to  what  they  wen*  before  they  left  Ireland, 
Is  very  certain.  The  cause  Is  obvious;  they  are  more 
comfortable,  and  they  work  rheerfUlW.  Wrien.  after  a 
Ashing  season  of  almost  incredible  fatlpie  and  hardship, 
they  return  to  8t.  John's,  and  meet  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  they  indulge,  it  Is  true.  In  idleness  for  a 
short  time,  and  oecastonaily  In  drinking;  but  when  the 
faaxardous  llfr  they  fblluw  Is  comddereti.  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  thev  do  so.  especially  to  a place  where 
mm  Is  u cheap  as  beer  in  Eogland.'^  {JttOrrgor^t  Bri- 
tish America.) 

Fort  Townshend.  on  a steep  height  above  the  town, 
was  formerly  the  residence-of  the  governor  ; but  anew 
edlAcc  bos  been  recently  built  foe  this  purpooe,  on  so 
extravagant  a scale,  that  It  is  said  to  have  cost  SO.OOQf. 
The  custom-house,  church,  and  other  public  buildings 
present  nothing  remarkable.  A Lancastrian  schom, 
with  a government  endowment  of  IfMV.  a year,  was  at- 
leoded.  in  1836,  by  216  boys;  a girls*  school  with  600 
pupils,  chleAy  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  aoout  V<N.  a year ; and  various  other 
schools  and  benevolent  assorlstions.  Ihe  Inhab.  are  ge- 
nerally possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
many  of  them  pretty  well  Informed.  Several  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  In  the  town.  Most  of  the  pop. 
arc  n.  Catholics,  and  Shis  Is  the  see  of  a R.  Catholic 
bishop.  It  is  a good  deal  agitated  by  party  corttentions. 

In  iHge,  110  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  9,300 
tons,  were  Atted  out,  at  St.  John's,  for  the  seal  Ashcry. 
Agriculture  Is  scarcely  pursued  at  all  In  the  neighbour- 
hood ; the  ground  being  rugged  and  stony.  Potatoes 
form  the  chief  crop.  Provisions  and  other  commodi- 
ties, are  dearer  than  on  the  American  continent,  from 
which.  Indeed,  they  are  mostly  imported.  ( For  the  Import 
and  export  trade  SL  JohnS,  Ac.,scf  NgwrorKOLanu.) 
{ htOrrgor's  Brit.  America.  1. 168—173.;  Part.  Papers.) 

JOHnSTON,  a manufacturing  town  of  Scotland, 
par.  of  Paisley,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  Black  Cart,  8 m. 
W.  Paisley,  and  16  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow.  The  rise  of 
this  town  U remarkable,  bring  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  other  place  In  Scotland : the  ground  on  which  it 
now  stands  began,  for  the  Arst  time,  to  be  feued  or 
let  on  bolldlng  leases  In  1761,  when  It  contained  only 
fc«s  persons.  In  Oct.  1762,  9 houses  were  built,  and  9 
more  were  being  erected.  In  17^,  the  Inhabitants 
•mounte>itol.434;la  Ibllto  8,647;  in  1631  to8,617:atKl 
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now  (1640)  they  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  7,0fk>.  The 
place  was  formerly  calleil  **thc  Brigo'JuhOktuo,"  from  a 
Dridge  over  the  river  in  the  imoe^iate  vkinMy.  It  U 
built  on  a regular  plan,  and  lighicd  with  gas.  There 
are  two  souares,  besldiw  nitinerous  streets,  and  publlo 
works.  The  houses  are,  fur  the  m<wt  part,  of  sood 
ma.<M>n-work,  two  and  three  stories  In  height.  To  each 
house  is  attached  an  adequate  extent  of  garden  ground. 
It  has  an  eeUblisbed  church,  and  various  disteuiuig 

Slscee  of  worship,  la  Its  immediate  nelglibourbotid  U 
ohnston  Castle,  the  resideoce  of  Mr.  Houston,  lord  of 
the  manor.  There  are  excellent  grammar  and  English 
schools : two  reedtng-rooms.  three  public  llbrartea, 
several  printing  preeses ; various  baoksellers.  lawyers, 
medical  praethiooen.  he.  The  civil  polity  of  tlie  town 
is  managed  by  a rommittoe  eteeted  annually  by  the 
feuors.  A monthly  JuMke  of  peace  court  Is  held  m the 
assembly  rooms. 

Johnston  Is  cbleAy  distinguished  for  Its  manufac- 
tures. It  had,  in  1689,  16  cotton  mills,  cmploring  in  all 
1,466  persons,  of  whom  694  were  between  9 and  16  yeara 
old.  'This  is  exclusive  of  mills  at  Elderslle.  Linwood. 
and  other  placet  In  the  Immediate  vidoity.  With 
two  slight  exceptions,  the  mills  are  all  propelled  by 
water.  There  are.  betides,  la  Johosum,  two  brass 
and  two  Iron  foundries,  on  an  extensive  scale ; with 
Ave  machine  manufartories.  employing  180  lodlvi- 
dnali,  as  well  os  various  minor  branches  of  ioduitry. 
The  Glasgow  and  Ardroisan  Canal,  projected  in  IM^ 
hat  been  completed  only  from  Glasgow  to  Johnstno. 
It  was  on  this  canal  that  light  iron  bMts,  or  gig-boats, 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  passengers,  were  Arst  ( 1631  j 
tried  and  established.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley.  Kilmar- 
nock, and  Ayr  Railway  paesot  Johnston ; so  that  this 
viilo^  enjoys  eve^  aovantaga  In  Che  way  of  internal 
intercourse.  Near  Johnston  are  four  oolUeriee.  ( Factory 
Beports ; Fowter's  Com.  Direct  /or  JtciqfrnrsAfrc  s 
Ness  Sief.  Je«.  sF  Seottmmd,  \ Mn&rtiosMirt,  pp.801— 
868.) 

JOIONT  (an.  Joofniaeum),  a town  of  France,  dtp. 

' Yonne,  cap.  srrond.,  on  the  Tonne,  16  m.  N.W..by  N. 
Auxerre.  rcm.  (1886),  4,700.  A handsome  quay  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  above  which  the  town  ris&s 
on  a steep  declivity,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an 
I ancient  castle.  Jol^y  Is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and 
I entered  by  6 gates  ; It  has  8 suburbs,  with  one  of  wbkh 
it  is  connected  by  a handsome  Mono  bridge  of  6 arches 
across  the  Yonne.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
, Ineonvenient ; but  some  of  the  houses  are  good.  It  has 
I a cathedral  built  in  the  I6tb  century.  8 other  Gothic 
churches,  cavalry  bari'arks,  Ac.,  with  vinegar  and  other 
' fsctorles.  (Hugo.  art.  Yomu.) 

JORDAN  (Ar^.  SMeriai-et-Kebir),  o riser  of  Palee- 
' tine  fomous  in  sacred  history  ; It  rises  in  lot.  82^  8V  N., 

I long.  88^  86*  B.,  a few  miles  K.  of  Banias  (the  on.  O- 
I ssrrea  PMip»i)>  in  c small  pool  formerly  called  Pkiata, 

' on  the  W.  slope  of  Djebel-ef-Sheikh.  the  Antttthanra  or 
Afesnsf  Herman  of  antiquity.  After  a S.  course  of  about 
, 40  m„  during  which  it  crosses  the  fenny  Bahr-cl-Hool 
' (an.  L.  Merom),  H opens  Into  the  lake  Tabartah  or 
Oenmetsreth,  close  to  the  ancient  town  of  BethsaJda. 
At  the  A.  end  of  this  Ane  sheet  of  water  (16  m.  long,  and 
about  7 broad),  on  and  near  which  occurred  so  many 
' striking  Bceoas  in  the  history  of  Christ,  the  Jordan  eaters 
a narrow  ncot-up  ralley  calM  al-Ghor,  and  after  runnln« 
through  ft  with  a tortuous  southerly  course  of  about  90 
m..  empties  its  waters  Into  the  Dead  Hea.  Its  entire  length 
' being  about  160  m.  The  discoveries  of  Rurckhardt  lo 
tha  wady-el-Araby,  which  he  traced  rompiMely  up  from 
the  Red  Bea  to  the  lake  AsphaltHes,  have  led  to  the  sup- 
poeMon  that  before  the  volcanic  movement  which  so 
altered  the  surface,  this  river  had  a continuous  course 
down  this  valley  to  the  gulph  ofAkabah  (sre  Iltsb  Sxs ). 
Its  tributaries  on  the  W.  side  are  mere  torrents,  one  of 
th^largest  of  which  is  the  brook  A'erfroa.  rising  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem:  the  E.  affluents  comprise  Che 
ShertaC-el-Mandhur  (an.  Jarmeh,  Or.  and 

the  Wady  Zerka,  which  Is  the  solptural  Jabhok  (see 
Deut.  iil.  16.).  The  breadth  and  rapidity  of  the  stream 
vary  in  dlflhreot  parts  and  at  different  seasons.  The 
floods  occur  In  Fea  and  March,  and  at  that  season,  wlien 
Ailed  with  the  mrited  snow  of  Mount  Lebanon,  it  is  frttm 
80  to  70  yds.  wide,  and  about  17  fr.  deep,  srtth  a current 
so  rapid  that  It  is  not  safe  even  for  an  expert  swhnmer  to 
bathe  in  It.  In  the  dry  seasons  it  is  low,  and  has  a com- 
paratively languid  current ; and  to  this  circumstaucc, 
probably,  may  be  attributM  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  reepectlng  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  river.  The  channel,  however,  as  appears  from 
Maundr^  and  Bur^hardt,  having  cut  its  way  through 
a loom  sandy  soil,  is  much  deeper  now  than  for- 
merly, and  the  waters,  even  In  0o<^,  run  within  nar- 
rower limits.  A tacood  and  higher  bank  now  sklrta 
the  actual  bank  at  about  a fnriung’s  distance  on  either 
side,  and  the  Intervening  space  Is  so  Ailed  up  with  bushes 
and  trees  (tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  myrtles,  A>'.) 
that  the  straam  Is  oompliftely  hiddeu  from  view  till  iu 
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Mpper  and  drr  channel  haa  been  patted.  lx>rd  Lind- 
aaf  tan:— **  The  river  It  ronreah-U  till  jrou  nre  cliite 
o^n  It,  bj  dente  thickets  of  trees,  re<-«lt.  and  buahct. 
*me  prldem  Jurdan ' (2ach.  ai.  3.),  (trowing  litxuriantl)’ 
to  the  very  water's  edge.  The  Uun>.  hippopotami.  Ac. 
(Jcr.  xlix.  19.),  that  funncriy  haunted  ihasf  thickets  are 
excioct;  but  wild  boars  are  sttll  found  there."  " The 
nightingaies,"  says  the  same  writer,  " sung  in  the  cool, 
starlight  night  from  the  trees  ; and  the  scene  altogether 
was  most  didIghtfUL"  ( TraneU  im  fgvpi,  and  tke  Hoig 
Lmmd,  vol.  il.  p.  U.) 

The  water  U described  by  Robinson  as  being  rather 
warn  than  cold,  of  a white  salphureotis  colour,  but  free 
from  any  taste  or  snaeli.  On  analysts,  however,  it  proves 
to  be  strikingly  disslioilar  to  that  of  the  Deskd  Sea ; for 
while  the  latter  contains  } part  of  its  weight  of  salts,  tbe 
f<>rvner  has  only  l-300th  ^rt  of  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  conlalnM  In  tbe  water  of  the  lake.  (Soe  Dr. , 
iTercrf,  PhU.  Trtnu./i^  1907.) 

Tbe  Jordan  has  been  the  scene  of  many  events  In 
which  biblical  scbolars  must  be  deeply  interested.  This 
river  valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot,  who  " pitched 
his  tents  towards  Sodom."  the  men  whereof  " were 
wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly." 
Here  the  four  kings,  persecuted  by  the  five  powerful 
princes  close  to  the  salt  (or  Deed)  Sea,  fought,  and 
regained  their  liberty ; and  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  afterwards  destroy^  by  divine  Lnterferenoe.  ( Comp. 

xlv.  1—13.,  with  xix.  34— Sd.)  At  a later,  but 
still  very  early  historical  period,  when  tbe  clans  of  Israel 
were  returning,  after  an  absence  of  four  centuries,  to 
tbe  possessions  of  Abraham,  tbe  great  sbeikh  of  a 
natloo  that  was  yet  only  in  the  nomad  state,  the  ark, 
by  command  of  Jehovah,  was  carried  by  the  priests 
before  the  people  into  the  stream,  and  " the  waters 
which  cwne  down  frocn  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
an  heap ; and  th'iae  that  Mme  down  towards  ue  sea 
of  the  ptoin,  even  tbe  Salt  Sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off; 
asid  the  ps^e  passed  over  right  against  Jericho." 
(Josh.  Hi.  14— 16.)  it  is  said  that  the  prophets  ElDab 
and  BlUha  afterwards  divided  its  waters  to  prove  their 
dirisie  mlssloD,  and  the  special  (act  that  "the  spirit 
of  BUioh  doth  rest  on  BlUha."  (3  Kings,  li.)  In 
Christian  times,  it  has  been  celebrated  as  the  stream  in 
whicli  Jeeus  Christ  received  from  Joiin  the  baptism 
which  prepared  him  for  the  ministrations  destined 
to  exercise  so  important  an  induence  over  mankind, 
toy  modem  devotees  in  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
deed. throughout  Christendom,  the  spirit  of  this  Insti- 
tution lias  been  forgotten,  and  a superstitious  attention  to 
tbe  form  subsUtntM  in  ka  stead ; hence,  every  year  pil- 

{frims,  at  the  great  Easter  season  (about  April),  are 
ound  rushing,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and 
sound,  men.  women,  and  children,  into  the  stream. 

" All,"  says  Mr.  Elliott  (an  English  clergyman), " carried 
with  them  tbe  piece  of  cloth  with  which  they  wished  to 
he  enveloped  after  death."  Tbe  Moslems  rlokule  these 
vain  ablutions,  and  thalr  violation  of  decorum  ; and  tbe 
Protestant  cannot  but  lament  the  degradation  tliey  ex- 
hibit. (BHreJtJkardt’t  Spria,  p.  KXU-413. ; Kluott's 
Troprit,  vol.  ti.  p.  476. ; SttpMtm's  Imc.  Traprl,  vol.  U. 
p.  361.  i G.  Rotmoem'g  Pmie$imr,  vol.  i.  p.  69—75. ; Mod. 

JoiiJxLO.  JUHUYO.  or  XUnUI.1,0,  Ml  Ktl»e 
volcano  of  Mexico,  state  of  Valladolid,  in  an  extensive 
plain  70  m.  S.S.W.  the  city  of  that  name,  and  RO  m fiom 
tbe  Pad6c ; remarkable  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as  { 
being  the  ouly  volcano  of  any  consequence  that  has  origi- 
nated in  New  Spain  since  its  conquest  by  Europeans. 
Its  origin  was,  ptfbaps,  one  of  the  roost  trememlrmi  and 
extraordinary  pnenomena  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  ; 
for  in  one  m^t  there  issued  from  the  earth  a volcano 
1,600ft.  high,  surrounded  by  more  than  3,000  aMrtures, 
which  still  cooUnue  to  emit  smoke,  llumbiudt.  who 
▼isl^  Jortillo,  deecribes  its  appoarance  and  formation 
nearly  as  follows  : — " A vast  plmn  extends  from  the  hllU 
ol  Aguasarco,  to  near  tbe  villages  of  Teipa  and  Pctatlan, 
fVom  3,460  to  3,634  ft.  above  the  level  ol  the  sea.  In 
the  mt^t  of  a tract  of  ground,  In  which  porphyry,  with  a 
base  of  greenstone,  pTMoralnatcs.  basaltic  cooes  appear, 
thesammlti  of  which  are  crowned  with  evergreen  oaks, 
■Ball  palm  treee,  ftc.,  their  beautiful  vegeiatloo  forming 
a singular  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  plain,  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  6re.  Till  the  middle  of  the  iMb  century, 
fields  cultivated  srith  sugar  .cane  and  indigo  occupied  the 
exMDt  of  ground  between  the  rivers  Cuilamba  and  San  ; 
Pedro.  From  June  1759,  hollow  subterranean  noises, 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  succeeded  one 
another  for  from  50  to  60  days.  At  length,  ia  the  night 
betweeathe  38th  and  3Mh  oi  Sept.,  a tract  of  ground 
from  6 to  4 sq.  m.  in  extent,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Mmipopr,  rose  up  In  the  sliape  of  a IwMlder.  The  bounds 
of  this  convulsion  are  still  distinguishable  In  tbe  (Vactiired 
strata.  Tbe  Maipapg,  near  Us  edgee,  Is  only  39  ft.  abore 
the  old  level  of  tne  nlain  called  tne  Ptapa*  dt  JoruUo  { 
but  tbe  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  throu  n up  Increases 
progroMively  towards  Urn  centre  to  an  eievatlan  of  524  ft. 


Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue  forth,  it  Is  said,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  4 sq.  league;  fragments  of  burning 
rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights  ; and,  through 
a thick  cloud  of  ashc«,  illumined  by  volcanic  Are,  Uia 
softened  s'lrfoce  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an 
agitated  se&  The  rivers  of  Cuitainba  and  San  I'edro 
precipitated  themvelves  into  the  Iromlng  chasms.  Thnu- 
uuidt  of  smalt  cones,  from  6 to9  ft.  In  height,  called  by 
tbe  natives  Aons/hw  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  the  J/t/A 
paws,  from  each  of  which  a thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  In  many  of  them  a lubterra- 
neout  noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the 
proximity  of  a fiuld  in  ebullitioa  In  tbe  midst  tk  the 
oeens,  six  large  masses,  elevated  ftora  1,318  to  1.640  ft. 
each  above  tbe  old  level  of  the  plains,  spring  up  fntm  a 
ebaam,  tbe  direction  of  which  Is  from  N.K.W.  to  S.S.K. 
The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  the  great 
volcano  of  JoruUo,  bears  some  resemblance  In  shape  to 
' the  Piws  of  Auvergne,  in  France.  It  Is  continually  turn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  op  from  tbe  N.  side  an  Immense 
quantity  of  scorified  moA  basaltic  lavas,  containing  frag- 
monts  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the 
central  vokano  continued  till  F^  1760.  in  tbe  follow- 
ing years  they  became  gradually  less  fhequent ; but  the 
plaitts  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a great  distance  ftom  the  scene 
of  the  explosion,  were  long  uninhabitable,  from  the  ex- 
cessive beat  which  prevailed  in  them." 

The  Cultamba  and  San  Pedro  totally  dUappeare<l 
on  tbe  occasion  above  menUonad  ; but  two  new  streams 
are  now  seen  bursting  through  the  argillaceous  vault 
of  the  hormitog,  having  the  appearance  of  mioeral  waters, 
in  which  the  thermometer  riims  to  136^  Fahr.  The  In- 
dians give  these  streams  the  names  of  tbe  former  rivers, 
because,  in  several  parts  of  the  Malpayx,  great  masses  of 
water,  with  which  tney  are  supposed  to  be  continuous, 
are  beard  to  run  In  a direction  from  B.  to  W.,  as  the 
Cultamba  and  San  Pedro  did  originally.  Jorullo  Is  situ- 
ated in  the  gresi  volcanic  band  or  Mexico,  which  runs  E, 
and  W.,naarhratright  angles,  to  tbe  0>rdillera,  including 
the  peaks  of  Orlsaba,  Pu^la,  Toluca,  Taodtaro,  Colima, 
Ac. ; and  of  which  Humboldt  cbnlecturca  tbe  Revllla- 
glgerio  islands.  In  the  Pacific,  mM  mark  the  continuation. 
{HttmboldX tPorttg  Mcneo  / JSncpc.  Ameriama  ; Mod. 
Trov.,  xxvl.  m— 127.) 

JOUDPOOK.or  MARWAR.astate  of  N.W.Hindos- 
tan,  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and  the  most  extensive 
and  powerful  in  Rajpootana;  between  the  34th  and 
88th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  tbe  70th  and  75th  deg.  of 
K.  long. : having  B.  tlw  stales  of  Odeypoor  and  Jeypoor. 
and  the  lirltish  territory  of  Ajmere,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a mountain  range ; N.  Blcaoere  : W.  Jessel- 
more,  and  Sinde  ; and  8.  some  smaller  rejAhshipson  the 
borders  of  Uujrat.  Length,  B.  to  W.,  alMut  3Q)  m.,  by 
about  tlio  same  breadth.  Area  estimated  at  70,U(X)  sq. 
m.  Pop.  uncertain. 

Jnudpour  and  Jesselmere  (which  See),  may  be  taken 
as  pretty  fklr  t)j>es  of  the  several  Rdp^  states  of  N. 
W.  India  ; the  (ormer  being,  however,  tbe  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  of  any,  and  the  latter  tbe  least  so. 
The  wealth  of  Joudpoor  has  been  much  undervalued; 
and  it  has  been  erruueously  considered  as  a portion  of 
the  sandy  desert.  Its  exports  In  whrat  are  considerable ; 
tbe  soil  Is  favourable  to  many  other  kioda  of  grain  \ and 
its  central  parts  are  highly  productive.  The  country 
consists  generally  of  open  plains ; tbe  kills  being  almost 
confined  to  the  2^^.  The  soil  is  not  arid  (ss  In  Jesselmere, 
Blcancre,  Ac ) t but  is  almost  every  where  watered  by 
torrenU,  and  affluents  of  the  Loonee  or  Salt  river.  Thu 
river  rises  in  Ajmere,  and  flows  through  the  centre  of 
Juudpoor  to  enter  the  Runn  of  Cuteb.  Its  waters  are 
distributed  over  tlie  adjacent  wheat  lands,  which  extend 
along  Us  banks  from  Ajmere  to  the  Runn,  by  means 
of  earth  aqueducts,  sometimes  a mile  in  lengtn.  Tbe 
fields  are  surround^  with  dykes  to  prevent  (he  egress 
of  the  water;  and  being  thus  inigatM,  Joudpoor  pro- 
duces heavy  crops  pf  barley,  )oiBartt.  and  other 

kinds  of  grain.  Neither  tbe  climate  nor  soli  Is  (avour- 
; able  to  the  poppy  ; but  an  inferior  kind  of  opium  is 
I grown  in  the  E.,  where  it  is  an  article  of  large  consump- 
tion and  export.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  some  parts ) 

, but  not  in  a sufficient  quantity  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  Importing  It  from  Gujrat.  Cotton  Is  an  tro port- 
ant  article  of  produce.  Marwar  Is  celebrated  for  Its 
; camels,  which  may  be  purchaied  In  everr  village,  at  from 
50  to  €0  rupees  each,  and  which  have  cmftributad  greatly 
I to  tbe  commercial  importance  of  the  state,  by  facifltathig 
I the  conveyance  of  almost  every  kind  of  goods.  Goats, 

I sheep,  ana  hogs  are  numerous  : mutton  Is  good,  but  the 
; wool  Is  not  so  much  prised  as  that  <»  the  poorer 
countries.  iJeggelmere,  gc.)  Salt  Is  a very  lm|rortant 
article  of  produce  Large  tracts  are  ImpregnatM  with 
it,  especiaUy  about  Punenpuddur,  on  the  Louuee  towards 
‘ Cutch.  Uugot  by  digging  plu  of  about  130  ft.  by  40, 
i and  about  10  ft.  de<i>  In  tbe  wine  soil.  • A Jungle  sfirub 
! U then  thrown  in  upon  the  water  which  exudes ; this 
1 aaslsts  tbe  cryatallisatlon.  and  in  the  course  two  icars, 
I the  moisture  having  evaporated,  a mast  of  salt,  some- 
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1 U siippliei  the  upper  proTi.  of  Hongel,  and.  In> 
all  part*  of  Upper  India.  U linpirt*  f^om  Simie, 


times  from  4 to  5 It  deep,  is  left.  The  commerce  of  . 
Joiidpoor  Is  extensive ; tu  greet  emporium  being  Pailee.  < 
about  40  m.  B.  B.  of  the  cap.  Thit  (own  Is  the  entrepot  , 
between  the  W.  enast  and  ('pper  India,  and  the  channel  : 
be  which  the  Maiwah  opium  is  exported  to  t'hlna  and 
W.  Asia.  The  chief  trade  of  Pailee  Is  In  opium,  and  for  1 
six  fears,  preceding  1HB4.  th**  exports  were  nerer  less 
than  I ,h00  camel  loads,  and  ofiener  V,ooo.  A ciuBel  car- 
ries 10  maiinds  of  40  seers,  aiKl  the  PalU*e  msund  ex<  eeili 
that  of  Uornbaf,  which  would  give  an  annual  export  of 
from  SO  to  M thousand  maumls.  The  wfum  is  sent  by 
land  to  Kurachee  in  Alode.  a distance  or  ftOO  m.,  whence  . 
It  is  shipped  to  Damaun.  The  expenses  of  this  Jonmry  ' 
are  very  peat,  as  exorbitant  transit  duties  are  claimed 
Im'  the  rsj^s  ^ Joodpoor.  Jetseiraere,  and  other  state*.  ' 
through  which  the  opium  passes.  The  Juudpoor  gavem-  . 
ment  alone  demarKU  SO  rupees  per  camel  load  I It  is 
costomary  with  the  Pailee  merchants  to  consign  their 
optum  to  contractors,  who  agree  to  lieliver  it  safe  at  I 
liamaun,  uninjured  weather,  plunder,  or  otherwise ; I 
on  the  receipt  of  900  nipers  for  each  camel  load.  Mar.  | 
war  es}iorts  wheat  of  superior  qtialitv  to  Aimere,  Bica-  ^ 
iMTi'.  Ac. ; and  has  most  extensive  dealings  In  salt,  with  ' 
which 
deed,  all  . 

by  Its  return  camels,  rice,  assafertida,  sulphur,  Ac. ; from 
Lahore,  Cashmere  shawls*,  from  l>eihi  and  Jeypore, 
metals,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  sugar.  From 
Ciitch  it  receives  spices,  cocoa-nuts,  eoflhe.  dates,  Ac. ; 
Ivory  from  Africa,  and  Kuropean  goods  from  Bombay. 
Its  commercial  Importance  has  risen  wholly  wKhm  the 
last  yOjmars.  Tbe  lohab.  are  chteflr  Rhatore  Hgjpnots. 
a handsome  and  breve  race  of  mm  of  the  purest  castes  : 
the  rajah  Is  of  this  tribe,  and  being  conshWred  Its  legi- 
timate  head,  bas  a paramount  Inlluence  fkr  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  temtory.  Bhats,  Chunars,  Jauts, 
the  last  of  whom  are  the  cultivators,  comprise  most  of 
the  rem^lng  Inbhb.  The  government  » a kind  of 
feudal  monarchy,  the  chiefs,  wbo  are  both  nemerous 
and  powerfril,  holding  tbeir  lands  on  tbe  tenure  of  mi- 
Ikary  service.  Ills  that  the  rajah  can  bring  into 
the  Acid,  at  ordinary  times,  a force  of  6D.OOO  men,  be. 
skies  mercenaries.  Tbe  subsidy  he  frimishe*  to  the 
British  government  Is  1,^  men.  The  revetmes  of  the 
tutc  are  consklerabie.  The  royal  lands  yield  87  lacs 
of  rupees  annuelly,  and  the  town  of  Pailee  alone  yieids 
half  a lac  munthlv.  Tbe  assessment  on  the  land  is 
always  paid  in  kind,  varying  from  I-Sd  to  l-Hth  part  of 
tbe  produce.  Within  the  limits  of  Marwar,  there  are 
said  to  be  6,000  towns  luid  villages,  many  consisting  of 
from  6(0  to  1,000  houses.  Qiief  towns,  Joudpoor,  the 
cap.,  Pailee.  Nagore,  and  Mcerta. 

JoL'orooa,  a town  of  Hiodoatan,  prov.  Rajpootana, 
cap.  of  tbe  above  rajabship ; In  a hollow  surrotsnded  by 
rotty  eminences,  oi^  on  a toil  destitute  of  water ; lOn  m. 
W.  Aimere.  Pop.  pvobebly  dO.OOO  ( j?itnscs).  Kotwlth- 
standing  the  magnUude  of  this  dty,  we  have  no  reernt 
accouMs  respecting  it.  Near  It  is  the  rt'sldenoe  of  the 
rajah,  a fort  atasut  I m.  In  drrult,  placed  on  a low  mnun> 
tsin.  and  snid.  to  nave  tome  resemblance  to  Windsor 
Castle.  (j?wmcs.  In  Gcor.  Jowm.,  voi.  tv.  Ac.) 

JUaS'.DKL.RIO  (ST.),  a town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
Qoer^aro.  and  cap.  disC.  of  its  own  name,  81  m.  N-W. 
Mexico,  and  164  m.  8.  W.  Tampico ; lat.  3V  N..  and 
long.  W.  Pop.  10,000.  ? It  is  described  by  Poin* 

sett  as  a neat  and  tolerably  well-built  town.  In  an  extea- 
slve  pialn.  8.490  ft.  Mwve  (he  see.  and  on  the  8.  bank  of 
a stream,  crossed  here  by  a line  bridge  of  6 stone  arches : 
S.  of  it  risi's  a hill  of  basaltic  rock,  the  summit  of  whicb 
is  crowned  with  a pretty  chapel  and  spire.  The  private 
residences  are  of  stone,  and  are  large,  roomy,  and  well 
furnished : there  Is  an  excellent  inn ; but  (he  prices  of 
provisions  are  extravagantly  high.  The  town  is  lur. 
rounded  l>y  gardens  and  orchards ; and  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  b^uty  and  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Indian  com  is  the  chief  article  of  culture ; but  the  ear  is 
much  smaller  (ban  that  of  the  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States.  on  Mrttev.  p 176—1711.) 

JUAN-DR-LA-KRONTEKA  (SAN),  a town  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  the  Chilian  frontier,  can.  prov..  and 
on  the  river  of  same  name,  186  ro.  N.  Metitfosa ; lal.  31^ 
4*  8.,  long.  67'  .K/'  W.  Pop  estimated  at  from 
16,000  to  W.OOO.  Though  much  inferior  in  extent  and  : 
pop.  to  Mendoia,  Mien  says  it  tioasesses  much  greater  \ 
capabIHties  for  br<t>mlng  a flourishing  city.  Its  climate  is  j 
dclightrul,  though  the  temp,  rises  tometlmos  to  F.  ; I 
hut,  owing  to  the  latter  circumstance,  tbe  grape  riiwns  | 
exciwdingiy  well,  and  very  gfroil  «lue  It  rnadc.  The  ter-  i 
ritory  rttuiid  San  Juan,  bnilih’*  being  highly  pnKluctlve, 
bas  tW  advantage  uf  being  free  fiom  (he  lucursiutis  of  | 
the  Indians,  anT  some  years  ago  a British  agricultural  I 
eolooT  was  about  to  be  established  there.  The  prov.  | 
8an  Juan  produces  wheat,  barley,  maise,  olives,  fln, 
pasturage,  garden  vegetables,  ansi  all  (he  fruits  of  the  I 
temperate  lonc  In  great  hixurianre;  and  In  timet  of  | 
scarcity,  corn  h. IS  hr^i  sent  frnm  tSan  Jiuii  to  Buenos  I 
Ayrrs,  a dUt  ince  of  at>>vc  l.iNViin.  n>t%  however,  can 


JU.VNPORE, 

never  intwer  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  tha 
great  expense  attending  the  land  carriage  ; but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  its  wines  and  brandies,  which,  after  all 
charges,  may  be  ssdd  in  most  of  the  prors.  of  tbe  Interior, 
and  even  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  a fair  pn>ftt.  Ther  are 
in  general  demand  among  the  lower  classes,  ana  the 
quantity  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic  is  Ifttio 
short  of  that  sent  from  Mendois.  The  mountain  ranges 
hi  the  Tveighbourhood  of  San  Juan  yield  line  statuary 
marble,  gypsum,  sulphur,  alum  rock,  and  copperas,  and 
the  earth  in  its  vtrinity  is  strongly  Impregriated  with 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  extracts  by  washing  for  me- 
dic^ pufpotes.  (MiVts,  CArIr  et  La  rlaia,  L 839—843.  j 
ifert'M.  ammot  Aarrt,  816— 317.) 

JU  AS-FKRK  ASDKZ,  a group  comprising  two  chief 
and  sererai  smaller  Islands  in  (he  8.  PartAc  Ocean, 
about  4mm.  W.  of  tbe  coast  of  ( hill  t 1st.  33<>  40*  S.. 
Icmg.  79®  W\  Tbe  largest  of  these  islands,  and  the  only 
one  Inhatdted,  is  eallt^  Afas-d-Sferra,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Mos-d^^irrd.  a lofly  volcanic  rock,  ahout  90  m.  W. 
It  is  from  10  to  13  m.  long,  and  about  6 m.  broad,  Ita 
area  being  nearly  70  sq.  ra.  The  roast  line  is  very  irre- 

fular,  with  frequent  bays  and  beadlandt ; and  the  chief 
arb<>uri  are  Port  Kngllsh,  on  the  8.  skle,  visited  by 
Anson  in  1741  { Port  Juan,  on  tbe  W. ; and  Cumberland 
Bay.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Island.  Its  northern  half  is 
a Ioffe  basaltic  formation,  Intersected  with  narrow,  but 
fruitful  and  well-wooded  valleys  \ while  to  tbe  S.  the 
land,  though  less  elevated.  Is  rocky  and  barren.  The  Bg 
and  vine  Aourisb  on  the  bili  skies,  and  among  the  laraer 
trees  are  tbe  sandal,  cork,  and  a species  «>T  palm  called 
cAsUd,  bearing  a rich  fruH.  Goats  are  found  In  a wild 
state,  and  on  the  rocky  shores  are  seals  aivd  s alruwt : 
Ash  are  plentiful,  especially  cod.  The  Island  1>  very 
subject  to  earthqu^es,  two  oX  which  (vii.  In  1761  and 
1886)  are  describro  as  having  done  great  damave.  In  Ute 
earthquake  of  1886.  an  eruption  burst  thi<.ti,:ii  the  sea 
about  a mile  from  the  land,  where  the  depth  is  from  60 
to  HO  fathonu : smoke  and  water  were  ejected  during  tbe 
day,  and  Aamc*  were  seen  at  night.  (Grew,  i/owm., 
vl.  I.) 

Juan-Fernandea  (which  Is  popularly  applied  only  to 
the  Island  of  lf4M-d-(ferrd)  was  oiscovereu  W a Spimtsh 
navigator,  who  gave  to  H his  own  twine,  and  formed  an 
establishment,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Tbo 
buccaneers  of  tbe  17th  century  made  It  a place  of  resort 
during  their  cruises  on  tbe  coast  of  Peru  t and  more  ro- 
cently  it  was  the  solitary  dwelling,  during  four  years,  of 
a Srotchman,  called  Alexander  Sdkirk,  whose  adventuree 
are  supptised  to  have  given  rise  to  De  Foe’s  Inimitable 
novel  of  Rokinooa  Crvsor.  In  1760,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment formed  a settlement,  and  built  a fort ; whim,  how- 
ever. with  the  (own,  was  all  but  destroyed  l>y  an  earth* 

S;uake  In  the  foilowliigyear.  They  were  rebuilt  somewhat 
urther  from  the  sbure  ; and  were  stIH  inhabited,  and  In 
good  order,  when  Carteret  visited  the  Island  in  1767,  bat 
Uiey  were  soon  after  abandoned.  {Ibid.  iv.  8.)  Tbe 
Chilian  goeernment  establlshfd  a penal  colony  here  in 
1819;  but  this  has  been  dlsronclnue«l,  on  account  of  its 
expense.  Tbe  Island  has  lately  been  taken  on  lease  from 
tbe  Chilian  government  an  enterprising  American, 
who  has  brought  thither  about  lAOfhmiUes  ‘J’ahitlaDs, 
with  tbe  hitention  of  cultivating  the  land,  reariitg  ratile, 
and  so  IroproTlog  the  port  of  Cumberland  Bay.  that  it 
may  become  tbe  resort  of  whalers,  and  other  vessela 
aavlgatlng  tbe  Padfle  Ocean.  (/Aid./  Diet.  GJog., 

JUANPORR.  a dlstr.  of  Brttlih  India,  prov.  Allaha- 
bad, chiefly  between  (he  S6th  and  SGth  dees,  of  N.  lat., 
and  tbe  8bd  and  Aid  of  R.  long. : baviog  N.  Uude.  ami 
the  dlstr.  Atimghur  ; B.  Benares  t S.  the  Ganges,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Mlrsapoor;  and  W.  Allahabad.  Area, 
I.HYOsq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  Its  surface  Is  slightly  un- 
dulating. Tbe  river  Goompty  runs  through  it  In  a S.K. 
dlractloa.  The  soil  is  aandy,  but  generally  well  culti- 
tivated,  and  irrigated  with  care,  except  towards  the  Ouda 
frontier,  where  there  It  much  waste  land  covered  with 
jungle.  I'hu  dlstr.  has  improved  greatly  since  It  baa 
been  brought  under  tbe  British  government,  and  U Is 
DOW  tbe  principal  scat  of  the  sugar  eultiratlon  In  the 
central  provs.  of  the  Ben^  prosklency.  Some  sugar 
lands  in  Juanpore  let  as  nigh  as  10  rupee*  tlie  Iwgah  t 
from  6 to  8 rupees  being  the  average  rent  of  sugar  lan<ls 
in  the  adjacent  districts,  (-^m.  m Fart.  Rep.  1840.) 
The  buildings  and  villages,  though  still  very  IndtiTen'nt, 
have  been  iatterlv  much  improvecL  The  lano  is  generally 
divided  into  such  small  prions,  that  a few  years  stm-o 
the  incomes  of  very  few  landholders  exceeded  60f  F.du- 
catlon  appears  to  be  at  an  extremely  low  ebb : and  the 
P^tle  have  always  been  rather  celebrated  for  turbuleocc. 
The  remains  of  many  mutl  forts  are  to  be  seen,  but  none 
of  stone  exists,  except  that  of  the  cap.,  Juanpore.  Land 
revenue  (1829-80).  118,35(11. 

Jt'ANPoai,  a town  of  British  India,  presld.  n<'ne~l, 
rap.  of  the  abmo  cllktr.  on  the  (kximpty.  84  ni  N.W.  IN - 
iwres.  Pop.  doubtful.  Thouch  now  dec.iyid  <1(1 
|iaratively  inslgnlflcaitt,  it  was  previously  (u  the  midt'lo 
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of  the  lAth  centurr  ft  place  of  Importmcc,  and  the  cap.  of  • retting  on  a tort  of  pedrttal.  They  are  painted  •hiu% 
■ jrellow  retpo«-tivHjr,  «tth  RTlm  tll«u>rteil  fea- 


an  iudep.  toTCTeTgutT.  It  wa«  annexed  to  the  Mogul 
em|>lre  bjr  Akbar.  uiKier  whom  wat  built  iti  magniflci-ot 
bridge  over  the  uoomptr.  a-hich  It  now  in  periect  preter-  ' 
varlon,  and  U one  of  the  finest  workt  of  the  kind  In  India. 
A stone  fort,  a motquc  of  great  beauty,  and  a number  of 


. . . Iephant4ieadcd  god.  a 

trantfurmatlun  cflected  by  means  of  a matk.  Thus 
drcsted,  they  are  utaced  on  the  high  lerrace,  overlooking 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tnnnle.  surrounded  by  rr»«ds  lA 
piietts,  who  fan  them  to  arlve  awar  the  Bi««,  whilst  the 
multitude  bolow  gate  In  stupid  ailmiratinn.  But  tbo 
graiKl  festival,  or  rui'k  iatra,  takes  place  in  March,  wiieii 
the  sun  has  eiiterc<d  Aries.  'J'his  has  hern  described  as 

resident 
. or  cars  of 

wood,  are  prep.iri-d  for  tlie  cx'cashm.of  which,  the  first 


lures,  and  decorated  with  diherent  coloured  hewd>dresses. 
Tlie  two  brothers  have  arms  projecting  forward,  horU 
xontally,  from  the  ears  : the  sister  Is  without  arms. 

, These  monstrous  figures  may,  In  gei'eral.  be  seen  daily, 
ruined  edifice*  and  monuments,  attest  the  former  great-  ^ and  arc  publiciy  exposed  Iw  kc  * year ; wlien  Juggernaut 
ness  of  Juanpore.  The  modem  town  is  wholly  built  of  | and  his  brother,  after  undergoing  certain  ablutions,  as- 
mud  ; it  is.  however,  the  residence  of  the  collector,  judge,  ' suroe  the  form  of  Ganesa.  the  el< 
andotherchlcfBriti^hauthuritlcsoftbcdisirict.  (//oMf/- ' ' 
tim  : Mod.  Tra*.,  Ac.) 

JUGGERNAUT  iJagKonnal'ka,  ’’the  lord  of  the 
world"),  a town  and  celebrated  temple  of  llindostan, 
tl»e  latter  tieing  one  of  the  chief  places  of  ilindiM>  pilgrim- 
age. and.  according  to  Hamilton,  the  most  sacred  uf  all 
the  rrliglous  establishments  of  the  natives  of  India.  Thu 

town  stands  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  dlstr.  of  Cuttack,  ' (oUows,  by  a IlritUlt  eye.witnns,  for  sumo  years 
pre^id.  Bengal,  pruv.  Orhsa,  beside  a branch  of  tho  | at  Foori,  Juggernaut.  " Three  large  rark»,o\ 

M.thsTiudda.  4Am.  S.  Cuttack,  and  26«m.  S.W.  C.-dcnita : I wood,  are  prep.iri-d  for  tlie  cx'casiun,  of  which,  ....  

lat  19°  4^  S.,  long.  M'  E.  It  contilns  nearly  5,HfK)  | (intendud  for  Joggannal’ha)  Ims  16  wboclt,  each  0 it. 
houses,  with  30.OOUinh.ih.  It  Is  for  the  most  part  mem  ; In  diameter  ; the  pUtform,  to  receive  the  idol.  Is  vf>  ft. 
and  dirty,  consisting  of  low  brick  buildings,  with  here  stjuare,  and  the  whole  car  is  fully  45  fi.  from  the  gruuml. 

— j .v-„  . .• j I * 1.1 The  wood-work  is  urnamentrd  with  images  of  dilTerent 

idnU,  arul  fitted,  and  the  car  Itas  a lofty  dome  co- 
vered with  English  woollens  of  the  most  gaudy  colours, 
bought  at  the  Import  warehouse  in  Calcutta ; a large 
wiMiden  image  is  placed  on  one  side  as  acharioteer,.and 
several  woollen  horses  are  sus[H>nded  in  front  of  the  car 
with  their  legs  in  the  air.  (An  exact  model  of  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  ahtnit  3 It.  square  and  4 It.  In  height,  exists 
In  the  museum  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society.)  Six  strong 
cables  arc  fastened  to  tne  reCA.  by  whicn  it  is  dragg^ 
on  its  journey.  Tlie  coocourie  of  pilgrims  Is  always  very 
great,  and  a Inud  shout  from  the  multitude  announces 
the  approach  of  Jaggannat'ha,  who  is  carried  from  the 
temple  by  a numb«'r  uf  priests,  appointed  for  tho  purpose. 
A short  time  after,  the  rajah  of  Khurda,  as  hereditary 
high  priest,  makes  his  appearance  In  a stato-psJanquIn 
of  a strange  constructiun.  followed  by  large  state  ele- 
phants. arid  generally  alights  near  the  rat’h  of  the  klol 
italabhadra.  The  Utter,  and  Subhailra.  are  placed  upon 
two  separate  rat’hs,  like  that  of  Jaggannat'ha,  excei>l 
being  a UtUo  smaller,  the  ntie  having  only  14  whe^s,  and 
the  other  13.  The  rajah  Is  surrounded  by  a large  train 
of  priesu,  and  ImmediaU’ly  prostrates  himself  ttcfoie  the 
Idol  Jaggannalha,  amidst  the  shouts  of  pilgrims  and  tire 
piercing  notes  of  the  shilll  silver  trump^ ; he  then  with 
a broom  sweeps  the  floor  of  the  car.  and  is  presented  by 
the  priests  with  a silver  vessel,  containing  essence  ofsaii- 
dal-wooil.  with  which  the  floor  is  sprinkled  ail  around 
the  idol.  'I'be  rajah  receives  from  Jaggannat’ha,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  a garland  of  flowers,  smith  the  priests 
take  from  the  Image.  ar>d  put  round  the  rajah's  neck. 
The  rai<ih  then  descends  iroa  the  principal  car.  and  pro- 
ci'cds  bare-footed  to  the  car  of  each  of  the  other  hlols. 


and  there  large  strait  and  some  haiidiomc  residences. 

The  chief  street  Is  wholly  composed  of  religious  edifice*. 

Interspersed  with  pUntations ; and  at  Us  s.  end  suiids 
the  great  temple  of  the  divinity  or  Idol.  This  structure 
is  imposing  only  from  Its  immensity ; Its  execution  is 
rude  and  inelegvit,  and  its  form  unplcaslng  to  the  eye. 

It  Is  built  of  coarse  red  granite,  and  was  completed  in 
I IW.  at  a cost  of  from  to  .V)  lacs  of  rupees  (4(.0.(XMg.  to 
Aonjioo/.).  The  establishment  of  which  it  forms  a part 
comprises  about  SO  temples  dedicated  to  various  dcltii's, 
within  a nearly  square  arra  Inclosed  by  a atone  wall 
81  ft.  high,  and  measuring  076  ft.  to  lengtn  on  two  of  Its 
sides,  and  070  ft.  on  the  two  others.  The  principal  gate 
of  entrance  to  this  area  Is  on  tlie  F.  side,  from  whk  h a 
broad  flight  of  23  step*  leads  to  a terrace  raised  about 
S^  ft.,  and  inclosed  a second  wall  443  ft.  square.  On 
this  terrace  is  the  first  apartment,  c.dted  the  Mhng 
Mantbip.  a building  60  It.  square.  In  which  the  great  idol 
is  worsnipped  during  the  bathing  festival ; and  in  a line, 
and  corniced  vritb  it  by  a low  portico,  is  the  anti- 
chamber  opening  into  the  great  tower  or  sanctuary. 

This  tower  rises  to  laO  ft.  alMve  the  area  on  which  It  is 
raised,  or  rather  more  than  30')  ft.  abore  the  ground,  and 
forms  a valuable  landmark  to  mariners  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  Its  ground  plan  is  i**  ft.  square  within  tbo 
building;  Its  shape  is  cnulcal.  lU  walls  are  extemally 
covered  with  stone  statues  In  relief,  and  its  roof  is  oma- 
nicnted  with  rcpreeentations  of  monsters  of  various 
kto^.  Little  paiDS,  however,  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  scul|iturn  of  these  decorations,  and  of  late  the 
temple  has  bad  an  outer  coating  of  cAiusoei  or  mortar, 
while  Us  figures  have  been  daubed  with  red  paint: 
within  this  sanctuary,  seated  on  their  throne*,  are  the 
wide  statues  of  three  of  the  most  revered  dkdtioi  of  > and  endeavours  to  propel  them  forward,  without  which 
Hindo  faith  — Juggernaut  or  Vislmii,  his  brother  Bala-  I cenrmonie*  It  is  supposed  they  could  not  aAerwards  be 


mma  or  Mahadeo,  and  bis  sister  Subhadra  or  Kali ; the 
temple  being  devoted  to  all  three,  though  particularly  to 
the  first.  Adjacent  to  this  edifice  are  two  other  temples, 
much  smaller,  and  of  a pyramidal  form.  The  E.  gut«*  of 
entraoce  to  tho  outer  Inclosure  Is  fi.inked  by  colossal 
flares  of  itoos  or  grtSns  in  a sitting  posture,  and  porters 
of  Hindo  mythology.  In  front  of  It  is  a column,  remark' 


moved.  On  a signal  teing  given,  a most  active  scene 
commences,  arwl  several  thousand  men,  each  holding  a 
small  green  branch  in  his  hand,  come  running  to  the 
ra'ths,  cleHring  their  way  through  the  crowd  for  a con- 
siderable distMce  in  regular  flies.  ’Jliey  Immediately 
lay  bold  upon  the  cables,  each  man  having  first  touched 
the  car  with  his  branch  ; and  then,  aided  kw  the  pilgrims 


able  for  Its  light  and  elegant  appearance,  composed  of  (men  and  women),  puli  the  rat'hs  to  their  desrinaCion, 
a single  block  of  dark  hasalt,  4fl  ft.  high  and  8 in  dia-  taking  care  to  keep  their  free*  towards  the  idol,  who  is 
meter,  supporting  a sitting  figure  of  the  god  Hunlman.  driven  to  Ids  arden-bouse,  where  ho  U worshipped  for 
This  pillar  was  Drought  thither  from  the  lialf  ruined  four  day*,  and  then  return*  In  the  same  way  to  the  tem- 
Mack  pagoda  of  Kaaarak(whlch  see),  less  than  a century  plc."  \kfamsbaeA  m Trmmt.  Asiat.  8oc.,  lU.  3A^-3fi9.) 
ahice.  On  tho  S.B.  tide  of  the  temple  is  Use  collection  . Besides  that  described.  13  other  principal,  and  many 
of  bungalows  forming  the  European  statloCL  | minor,  festivals  are  celebrated  dunog  the  year.  The 

All  the  land  within  a di.«t.mce  of  VO  m.  from  tlio  worshipof  Juggernaut  Is  attended  by  every  sect  and  class 
pago^  Is  accounted  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  and  b beki  of  Hindoo*,  who  meet  on  equal  terms,  mU  ecMte  being 
rem-frrw  by  the  cultivators  and  others,  on  coodldon  of  abviitked  vithin  Ike  nrecineiM  qfikr  0-mWc. 
their  performing  certain  services  In  and  about  the  tern- | That  excess  of  fanaticism,  which  is  said  to  have 
pie.  'rhe  priests  and  other  persons  deriving  their  sub-  { prompted  the  pilgrims  to  court  death,  by  tbrewlug  them- 
sistence  from  the  establishmeut,  are  said  to  amount  to  selves,  in  crowds,  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  either 
3,000  temilles  I exclusive  of  400  famillei  of  cook*,  to  , never  existed,  or  has  huig  ceased  to  actuate  the  wor- 
prepare  the  holy  food  so  much  sought  after  by  pilgrims.  | shlpiiers  of  the  Idol.  During  four  years  that  Mr. 

" The  provtsfons,  Ac.,  fiirnlshed  daily  for  tne  idol  and  i Manabach  witnessed  the  festivali,  only  three  rases  of 
his  attendants,  consist  of  330  seers  uf  rice,  97  seers  of : selMmmolatioti  occurred  ; ooc  of  these  was  probably  ar. 
kaitai,  34  of  eiHiig,  198  of  clarified  buffislot’  butter,  90  of . cidental,  and  the  two  others  were  suicides,  cnmmitu*d  by 
molasses,  3b  of  vegetables.  100  of  milk,  13  of  spires,  30  tuffurers  to  rid  themselves  of  pwinfiil  disease*  The 
of  salt,  and  33  of  lamp  oil.  The  holy  fond  is  presented  greatest  misrepresentations  were  formerly  circulated  in 
to  the  Idol  3 time*  a day.  and  the  gates  are  cautiously  . Europe  respecting  the  number  of  widow-burning*,  pil- 


abut  during  this  presentation,  and  none  but  a few  per- 
siroal  servants  of  the  Idol  are  allowed  to  be  present. 


grims,  loss  of  life.  Ac.,  at  Juggernaut.  It  U true  that,  for 
many  mile*  round  the  temple,  the  sides  of  the  roads  are 


This  meal  lasts  for  about  un  hour,  during  which  pericd,  | literally  whitened  with  the  Doties  of  devotees,  who  have 
the  dancing-girl*  attached  to  the  temple  (consisting  of  , perishM  by  the  way-side.  But  tbls  is  not  the  result  of  any 
1310),  daoL-e  and  sing  In  the  room  with  many  pillars.  On  i violent  modes  of  destruction,  voluntary  or  otherw  ise, 
the  ringing  of  a targe  bell,  the  doors  are  thrown  open.  \ If  a Hindoo  have  reason  to  believe  dIssolutioD  at  hand,  he 


the  food  u removed,  and  the  rajah  of  Khurda,  as  high 
priest  of  the  t<*rople,  ^vides  K with  the  priests.**  (TVeiis. 
Aa.  Soc.  ill.  ^^6.) 

The  images  of  Juggernaut.  Tlalarama,  and  8nbhadra» 
are  nothing  more  than  wooden  busts,  about  6 It.  high, 
fashioned  uito  a rude  rcsemblaoce  of  a human  hold. 


forthwith  collects  his  remaining  strength,  and  should  he 
fortunately  succeed  In  dragging  hU  diseased  body  within 
sight  of  the  saerrd  edifice,  he  will  lie  down  in  peace,  and 
die  with  a perfect  confidence  of  future  happiness ; besides 
which,  thousands  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  thither  in 
health,  and  in  the  (nil  Inientkm  of  recunilng,  whose 
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iub«tft«nce  fniling  br  the  war,  devote  them«Hree  (Ib 
fHct  thpy  can  do  nnttilng  rl»r)  to  death  by  starvedon. 
An  unfounded  rUmoiir  «&•  long  rBi«od  in  Rngland 
ai^nat  the  government  of  Britiih  IndU  for  promoting 
iaoletrv,  as  it  was  said,  by  continolng  to  exact  taxes  on 
the  piigrlmi  to  Juggernaut.  Ga)‘a.  aod  other  places,  as 
had  previously  been  dune  by  the  native  •nvoreigns.  But 
the  levy  of  taxes  on  pilgrims  seems  rather  an  way  of 
promoting  Idolatry!  However,  la  dererenoe  to  the  welMn- 
lentlonod, though  absurd,  misrepresentations  propagated  i 
in  Kngiaodootnc  subject,  these  taxes  havebc^n  repealed.  | 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  “ id<>laters.'*  The  number 
of  pilgrims  to  this  and  other  shrines  has  since  greatly  I 
incraased;  and  the  natives  are  extremely  well  pleased  | 
by  this  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  government.  It  | 
may  be  right  to  mention,  that  no  part  of  the  pllgrim-tax  | 
ever  came  into  the  general  funds  of  the  government,  but  ' 
was  wholly  laid  o«u  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and  the  main*  ' 
teoaoce  of  a proper  police  at  the  dJflb^at  olaces  of 
pilgrimage.  (See  AiitMc  AcscwrcArs,  vols.  vUi.  x.  xv. ; 
Trans,  gf  /Ac  Ro^al  Atiat.  See.,  vol.  ill. ; HamiUim*t 
HifiAosism  and  S.  J.  Gat.  ; Asiatic  Jommai,  Ac.) 

JULIERS  (Germ.  Jg/icA),  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
rap.  circle,  on  the  Rocr,  a tributary  of  the  Maeae,  384  ra. 

Cologne,  and  I6|m.  N.K.  Afx.Ia*Chapdle.  Pop. 
8,130.  It  has  a strong  citadel,  8 churches,  a doe  old 
towo.hall.  circle  court  of  Justice,  police  court,  high 
Bchool.  Ac.,  aod  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leithor, 
aod  vinegar. 

Juliets  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  JuUaemm,  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  it  became  the  property  of  iodepimdent  counts  | 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  who  were  creaUxi  dukes  by  the  ' 
emp-^ror  Charles  1 V..  In  I3Vi.  The  fimily  of  the  dukes  | 
of  Juliert  becomlug  extinct  in  I60if,  the  town  was  taken  j 
by  Prince  Mauriiw  of  Nassau  in  the  following  year  ; In 
1633  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  held  It  till  16S9.  , 
In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  made  > 
It  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Koer.  The  former  duchy  of  Julieri  ) 
Is  the  most  W.  portion  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  and  Is  i 
remarkable  for  Its  fertility,  and  its  linen  manufacture. 
(Diet,  (reog.:  Sekreiber  ; Benkaus.) 

JUMBOSRRR,atowQ  of  British  India,  presld.  Bora* 
bay.  dlstr.  Baroacb,  on  a river  of  the  tame  name,  35  m. 
K.N.W.  Baruacb.  In  1830.  H had  upwards  of  10.000 
Ittbab.  It  carries  on  a condderable  trade  with  Bonbav, 
to  which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  piece  goods. 
(HamiUtm’s  £.  I.  Gas.) 

JUUILLA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  86  m.  N.  ’ 
by  W.  Murcia,  and  75  m.  S.S.W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  ec*  I 
cordiog  to  Miflano.  H.367.  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  slope  I 
of  a hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  It  a castle  commanding  , 
the  town  : streets  straight  and  of  moderate  width,  but  I 
not  paved : the  public  buildings  comprise  3 churches, 

8 convents,  a imbtic  granarv.  and  an  hospital.  The 
town  contains  about  30  oil  and  com  mtUs,  3 soap 
manufactories,  and  a^  estttilishmeut  for  making  0re* 
arms : the  salt-pans  bring  \mder  the  direction  of  govern* 
meat,  cannot  be  in  a prtMperout  condition.  A consider* 
able  f-ilr  is  held  here.  Dec.  3.  The  cltoute,  though  not  > 
so  genial  as  in  neighbouring  towns  situated  at  a leu 
elevation,  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious;  and  com  and 
fmit  are  abundant.  Grasing,  however,  Is  the  principal  ' 
pursuit  of  the  people  In  and  near  the  town ; ana  MIAmo  < 
states  that,  at  an  average,  85.000  bead  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  pastured  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

Jumilla  was  taken  fh>m  the  Moors,  who,  having  founded 
or  rebuilt  U,  gave  it  its  praseoi  name,  by  a klne  of  Ar*  i 
ragon : It  was  again  taken  from  Arragon  by  lionry  oT  > 
Trastamare.  who  made  tt  subject  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
(MAane,  Did.  O^og.:  tee  Muacia.) 

JUMNA  fSaoscr.  ramtmm,  the  Jamumn  of  Pliny),  a 
river  of  Hlnoostan,  and  the  chief  tributan  of  the  Gauges. 
It  rises  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Himalaya  range, 
about  lat.  30^^  5y  N„  and  long.  78^  34'  R. ; and  has  bem 
traced  to  an  elevation  of  about  11,300  ft.  above  the  tea, 
at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  mountain  nearly  4,000  ft.  higher. 
Over  the  wall  of  this  mountain  falls  a streamlet,  pro- 
iMbly  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  summit, 
ami  which  appears  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  river. 
For  some  miles  the  Jumna  proceeds  through  a glen  no 
more  than  about  40  yards  in  width  at  Its  bottom,  and 
bounded  by  mural  prwiplces  of  granite  many  thousvid 
feet  in  hel^t.  The  stream  It  here  concealed  by  a thick 
bed  of  fyoteo  snow,  whlcb  arches  over  the  course  of  the 
river  beneath,  supported  by  the  shelving  walla  of  the 
ravine.  About  half  a mile  below  the  point  to  which  the 
Jumna  has  been  traced.  Is  Jumnotri,  a ceiebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  ablution  with  the  Hindoos.  At  this  I 

rarcnumernui  hot  ferrugineussprings,  some  of  which  ' 
In  the  rocky  wall  10  or  13  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the 
river ; and  having  melted  the  snow  for  30  or  80  yards  , 
round,  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  rendWlng  < 
them  trntibly  warm.  Some  of  the  springs  are  hot  ' 
enough  to  boU  rice,  thrir  temperature  having  been 
found  as  high  as  IMT’  Fab.,  or  near  the  point  at  ! 
which  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  that  auratioo,  j 


about  IO.A40  ft.  above  the  sea.  Defore  .xrrMng  at 
them,  the  Jumna  is  only  abrmt  3 ft.  in  uidlh  aiul  a fow 
inrhrs  deep ; but  tlo'se,  causing  a cuntiuual  roelllng 
of  the  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  augment  its  supply 
of  water,  .\bout  .50  m.  below  its  source,  the  Tunse 
unites  with  the  Jumna;  aod  though  double  the  site  of 
the  latter,  takes  its  name.  From  this  point  to  Delhi  the 
river  flows  generally  in  a S.  direction ; it  thenceforward 
gradually  declines  to  the  S.K.  Throughout  its  whole 
course  it  usually  runs  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  the  tract 
between  the  two  rivers,  called  the  Deab,  varying  from 
30  to  80  m.  In  width.  At  its  emerging  from  the  hlllv 
region,  about  lat.  3>^  15',  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  whlcb  U 

1.000  yards  broad,  is  full  in  the  rains,  though  in  the  Axj 
season  the  river  Is  not  more  than  100  yards  acrosa.  It  u 
not  usually  very  deep,  being  fordable  In  several  place* 
above  Agra ; In  its  progress  through  the  prov.  of  Delhi  It 
divides  into  various  branrhea,  inclosing  large  litande. 
It  loins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  where  its  breadth  U 
folly  equal  to  that  of  the  latter  river.  Its  entire  length 
Is  estimated  at  780  m.  It  receive*  no  tributaries  of  any 
consequence  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  : but  In  the 
lower,  the  Chumbul,  Sind,  Betwah,  and  (Une,  join  It 
from  the  S.,  and  the  Rlnde  from  the  N.  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad.  Etaveh,  and  Kalpee,  are  on  Us  banks.  Fruca 
its  shallowness,  the  Jumna  Is  little  serviceable  to  onm- 
merre.  and  its  waters  in  the  great  plain  of  the  upper 
provs.  are  so  Impregnated  with  natron,  that  vegetation  U 
rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  its  Lnundationa  Hm 
country  to  the  W.  of  Delhi  Is,  however,  rertllised  by  Uw 
canal  of  Alt  Mordm  Khan,  cut  from  It  Immediately  afrW 
Hi  leaving  the  hills  ; and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Doeb 
Is  Irrigatvd  in  a similar  manner  by  the  ZabeU  Khan's 
canal,  3<X)  m.  in  length,  which  also  commences  st  the  foot 
of  the  hilly  region,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi.  (Geog.Joum., 
iv.:  Prater  i Hodgson  i Asiat.  Ritearcket^  xlt ; Ha- 
milton, E.  I.  Gax..  ^c.) 

JU'NGBYPOOR,  a town  of  Hindostan.  prov.  Bengal, 
dlstr.  Moorshedabad,  on  an  arm  of  the  (Ganges,  35  ra. 
N.N.W.  M(M>rshedabad.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  sta* 
tions  In  the  British  territories  for  the  culture  of  ine  rilk. 
worm.  'The  mulberry  Is  cultivated  to  a great  extent 
frt>m  annual  shoots ; and  large  quantities  m Indigo  are 
also  grown  In  the  ne1ghboarh<M. 

JUNGLE  MEHALS.adlstr.  of  British  India,  presld. 
and  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat.  33°  aCK  and  24^  N..  aod 
long.  86°  and  B. ; having  N.  the  dlstr.  Beerbboom, 
E.  Burdwan.  8.  Hoogbly  and  Midnaporc.  and  W.  Ram* 
gbur.  Area.  6.980  sq.  m.  Pop.  (IH29  30)  1404.740. 
“ The  name  of  this  district  Implies  a waste  t^ltory  and 
backward  stage  of  civilisation  ; yet  it  appears,  from  the 
report  of  the  circuit  judge  in  1815,  that  no  instance  of 
gang*robl>ery  or  arson  boa  occurred  during  the  previous 
six  months,  and  In  India,  where  a country  frimtshes  few 
materials  for  hlstoi^.  It  may  be  presumed  to  be  going  on 
tolera>)ly  well."  (HamiHon's  S-  I.  Ga».)  T;Aal  land 
revenue  (1839-30),  44JH3/. 

JURA,  a frontier  dep.  of  France,  region  of  the  K.« 
formerly  Included  in  Fronche  ComtA,  between  lat.  4^  IG' 
and  47°  IIP  N..  and  long.  5°  \9*  and  6°  IT  E..  havirra 
N.  Haute  SaAne,  R.  Doubs  and  a part  of  Switseriand,  ^ 
Ain,  and  W.  Sa6ne*et> Loire  ana  CAted'Or.  Length, 
N.W.to  8.B  ,70m.  Area. 496.980 hectares.  Pop  (1836). 
815465.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  surikee,  prindprily 
in  the  S.  and  E . is  covered  with  mountain  ranges 
longing  to  the  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit  of  which, 
the  Keculet,  5,638  ft.  high,  is  in  this  dep.  Rivers  noma* 
rous  ] the  chief  arc  the  Doubt  and  Ain.  There  are  sera* 
ral  small  lakes,  and  In  the  N.W.  some  large  marvbet. 
In  the  plains  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  heavy,  wbll*  in 
the  mountains  it  Is  dry,  and  the  winters  long  oM  severe. 
In  1884,  the  arable  lands  were  estimated  at  183,118  he^ 
tares  ; meadows  at  50,5*7 ; vineyards  at  31,0^ ; forests  at 
115,614  {heaths,  wrostes,  Ac.,  at  79,000  do.  According  to 
Hugo.  ragricuUure  riu  tfepartemmi  parait mussi  petfee- 
tiomnte  yw’rifr  pent  itre.  Sufficient  com  Is  grown  for 
home  consumption,  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  nudxe,  ax>d 
oats.  In  1833,  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  estimated  at 

719.000  hectol.  Upwards  of  400, (X)0  hertol,  of  nine  are 
produced  annnally,  some  of  which  it  very  good.  The 
mountains  aflbrd  excellent  pasture,  on  which  many  bladt 
cattle  are  fed  ; and  chtiets  are  established  on  them,  at  In 
Switseriand.  The  butter  and  cheese  of  the  dep.  are 
much  esteemed.  In  1830,  the  homed  cattle  amounted  to 
nearly  156,000  head:  sheep  are  much  less  numerous. 
Horses  and  mules  are  extensively  bred  ; and  hogs, 
poultiT,  and  bees,  are  alto  very  plentiful.  In  1835.  of 
133.341  properties  subject  to  the  contribistton  fancicre, 
61 437  were  assevsed  at  less  than  5 fr.,  and  19,86.5  at  from 
5 lo  10  fr.  'The  number  of  lorm  properties  is  much 
below  the  average  of  tlie  deps.  *rhcre  are  several  iron 
mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  gypsum. 
The  dep.  has  also  ores  of  lead,  coal,  copper,  and  even 
^Id,  but  no  mines  of  these  metals  are  at  present  wrought. 
Iron  forges  and  paper  factories  are  numerous ; cotton  and 
linen  fabiics,  cnnniols  and  other  leather,  glue,  mineral 
acids,  and  marble  ornaments,  are  among  tira  other  chief 


JURA  MOUNTAINS. 

MaauflKtum.  Watches  and  triokt-ti  are  made  at  Horei, 
and  Irory,  bone,  horn,  marble,  and  wooden  articles 
are  tent  all  over  Europe  from  the  turumf  c«tabli»b> 
menu  of  St.  Claude.  Jura  la  divided  into  4 armitd. : 
chief  towns,  LoQa>le*Saululer,  the  cap.,  D6Ie,  Policy, 
and  St.  Claude.  It  sends  4 mems.  to  (he  ch.  of  uep. 
Number  of  electors  (1838-39),  I.13C.  Total  public  reve-  : 
sue (1830), 7,&3'i.S47fr.  {Uu£o,M.Tl.Jura{  Frrntk  Qj^ciul  I 
Tabift,  Ac. ) I 

Ji'EA  Mocntaiks,  a ebais  of  central  Europe,  usu- 
ally classed  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  iocludlng  the 
mountains  of  W.  Switseriand.  and  those  between  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Khone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Doubs. 
The  range  commonly  thus  designated  has  a langth 
of  about  160  m.,  with  an  average  iKeadth  of  30  m.,  com- 
mencing S.  on  the  banks  of  the  Rbose,  and  running 
N B.  to  the  Junction  of  the  Khine  and  Aar  ; but  coo. 
oectrd  mountains  of  analogous  composition  run  N. 
through  Suable  and  Franconia,  and  S.W.  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  vkluity  of  Narbonne,  ao 
that  the  Jura  range,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  has  a 
length  of  about  6UD  m.  Tbe  Swiss  Jura,  of  which  alone 
any  notice  will  here  be  given,  consUU  of  several  long 
parallel  chami,  aoelotlog  narrow  longitudinal  vaileys, 
such  as  tbe  Val  de  Joux  (in  which  Is  the  mountain-lake 
of  tbe  same  name,  3.360  It.  above  the  sea),  the  Val  Tra- 
vers, the  Val  de  Bus,  and  tbe  valleys  of  the  Valserlne, 
l>oubs,  Blrs,  and  other  rivers.  Transverse  valleys,  stmi- 
lar  to  those  in  the  mala  Alpine  system,  are  of  rare  oc> 
currence,  and  the  range  throws  on  only  one  lateral  spar,  ; 
vis.  tbe  chain  of  Mount  Jorat,  passing  between  the  lakes  i 
of  Geneva  and  NeucbAtcl,  and  Joining  the  Bernese  Alps. 
The  slope  is  rapid  on  the  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentle 
towards  France  ; and  the  ridge,  as  seen  from  a distance, 

E resents  a regular  undulating  line  with  rounded  dume- 
ke  summits,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  abrupt  crags 
and  towering  peaks  of  tlw  Alps.  Tbe  chain  sinks,  as  it 
advances  N . : the  culminating  point,  te  JUcuiet,  Is  A, 633  It. 
high,  arid  8 others  rise  ab>>ve  A.nrg)  It. : tbe  ru^t  across 
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form  the  prlnrin.nl  artirlea  of  export.  Hogs  are  so  very 
pirntilul,  that  JiulaiKl  has  railed  ^ the  land  of 

iiacua  and  rye  bread  I”  Fl<h  very  alnindant  in  tlie 
fiords  or  inlets  of  the  sea.  Minerals  and  manufartures 
unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  Wy- 
burg.  Ac. 


KAFFA.  or  THEODOSIA,  a sea-port  town  of  F-uro- 

rui  Ruasia,  on  the  S.B.  coast  of  tne  Crimea,  lat.  4A^ 
37^'  N.,  long.  Vfi  37"  E.  Pop.  7.360.  It  Is  l>e- 


lieved  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  anci«'nt  Theodosia, 
fuutMled  by  Milesian  colonists  in  remote  antinuhy.  The 
Athenians  carried  on  a great  trade  with  thu  city,  Im- 
porting from  it  vast  quantities  of  com,  with  slaves, 
lumber,  and  naval  stores,  hides,  and  honey.*  After  un- 
dergoing many  revolutions,  it  fell,  in  the  13th  century, 
into  the  possession  of  the  tienoese,  wbo  rebuilt  It,  and 
mada  it  tlw  chief  seat  of  their  power  during  the  length- 
ened period  of  their  ascendar^  in  the  Black  Sea.  lo 
147A  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks ; but  it  continued,  down 
to  its  conquest  by  liie  Russians,  to  be  a large,  populous 
town.  It,  however,  soObred  severely  from  this  event. 


town.  It,  however,  sullered  severely  from  this  event. 
partW  in  consequence  of  the  devastations  committed  1^ 
the  Russian  soldiery,  and  partly  through  the  emigration 
of  Its  Tartar  inhab.  Latteriv.  however,  it  has  begun  to 
revive ; though,  owing  to  tne  superior  advantages  en- 


the  ridge  have  an  elevation  varying  from  8,600  to  3,5(K)  fL 
above  the  sea.  Snow  ties  on  the  highest  ground  about 
7 months  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  ghicters.  The 


geol<q(iral  constitution  of  the  Jura  mountains,  which 
has  been  described  at  length  by  Von  Bueh,  Bouf,  and 
also  by  different  writers  in  the  Gtoiagteal  TramtatHam 
(London),  is  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series.  Tbe  strata 
comprise  most  of  tbe  varieties  lying  between  tbe  lias  and 
the  compact  limestone,  answering  to  the  Portland  stone 


i<y*6  Kerlscb  as  an  etUrrpit  for  the  trade  of  (he  sea 
I of  Atoff,  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  KalTk  will 
ever  recover  her  former  Importance.  The  ru^,  nr  l>ay 
of  KaAi  Is  very  extensive,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
a great  number  of  vessidB.  It  has  deep  water  through- 
out ; the  holding  ground  U good  ; and.  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  B.,  it  Is  sheltered  nwn  all  winds.  {Hagrmeitur 
on  the  Trmdr  qf  tht  Biaek  Sets,  p.  64.Ac.,  Eng.  Trans. ; 
Pur^'$  Smiling  DirtctiifntJbT  tke  Biatk  Sea,  ^.,  p.  3U8, 

l^AIRA,  a distr.  of  British  India,  presid.  Bombay: 
between  lat.  33^  IV  and  83^  IV  N.,  and  long.  73°  4(K  and 
78°  W R. ; area.  1.887  so.  m.  Pop.  (I83K)  484,:iA.  It 
consists  principally  of  territory  ceded  at  difibrent  times  by 
the  Pelsnwa  and  Gulcowar,  Is  well  watared.and  contains 
a great  deal  of  good  soil ; but  having  been  Inhabited  by  a 
turbulent  pop.,  it  was  greatly  neglected  before  It  came 
I into  our  hands  \ and  it  still  lontauu  much  waste  laud ; 
while  education  appears  to  be  lo  a lower  state  than  in 


longitudinal  valleys  which  are  a cbaractciistic  feature  of  j 
the  Jura.  On  the  S.E.  slopes,  and,  as  Lyell  observes, 
exactly  opposite  tbe  principal  openings  by  which  great 
rivers  descend  from  toe  Alps,  lie  numtrous  “erratic*' 
blocks  of  extraordinary  ma^tude.  How  these  granite 
fragmenu  came  to  their  present  slluatioD  is  wholly 
matter  of  coujecture ; but  If  it  be  true,  as  Lyell  su|A 


Total  amount  of 


revenue  (1618-13), 


KAins,  atown  of  Hirxlottan,  cap.  of  the  above  collec- 
torate,  113m.  N.N.W.  Surat;  lat.  33° 47'  N.,  long- 73° 
46'  E.  It  Is  a neat  town,  surrounded  by  bastinned  nm- 


poses,  that  the  limestone  layers  of  the  Jura  were  upralsM  , 
by  some  internal  commotion,  it  Is  not  improbable  that 
these  boulders  were  detached  from  the  Alirfne  summits, 
and  transported  to  luwar  platforms,  which  have  been 
suhsequeotly  elevated.  ( Prhsc.  qf  UeoL,  vol.  IH.  p.  434.) 
'J*be  Tccetaaoo  of  the  Jura  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
Alps:  box-trees  are  very  abundant  on  the  K.W.  side, 
and  tha  hills  near  Poligny  are  covered  with  firs,  thetlm-  i 
ber  of  which  fbmlshea  materials  for  the  industry  of  the  I 
pop.  during  the  srinter  months,  and  is  also  a considerable  I 
article  of  trade  with  tbe  surrounding  districts-  Many  of  i 
tbe  villagers,  also,  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  In  tbe  val-  i 
leys,  are  employed  In  making  wateb-movsments,  which  | 
Am  a ready  market  at  Geneva  and  other  towna  In  which 
the  watch  trade  is  extensively  pursued.  {Jimgntirf  j 
Orogrogkie  4e  FEmevfei  A’A.f,  Meamal  dw  Tofr.  ns 
Same,  gc.) 

JuXA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  ate. 

JUTLAND,  a large  prov.of  Derunark,  formerly  cenn- 
prisiog  tbe  whole  continental  portion  of  tbe  Danish 
dominions,  but  wbkb  la  now  restricted  to  tbe  nart  of  the 
peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to  the  N.  of  birswick, 
extcsKling  from  ateut  AA^°  to  nearly  Ai°  N.  lat..  being 
about  170  m.  in  length,  and  from  6u  to  80  In  breadth, 
comprising  ao  area  of  9.&50  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1n84,  625J1A3, 
having  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  1 per  cent,  par 
annum  during  the  present  century.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  the  addition  of  a triangle  towards  tbe  N. 


paru  and  walls  in  good  repair.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  tolerably  dean,  and  its  houses  are  solid,  lofty,  and 
adorned  with  a great  deal  of  carving.  Its  chief  uuhltc 
buildings  are  the  disttlct  court-house,  a hanosotne 


Grecian  edifice,  a large  and  secure  prison,  a church,  an 
Roglisb  school,  and,  near  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  a Urge 
Jain  temple.  The  cantonment  of  Kalra,  aUnit  l^m. 
distant,  i^  unforiuoately  (like  many  of  the  aettlemenU 
in  India  founded  by  the  British),  In  a very  unhealthy 
situation  ; but  it  is  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  srith  good 
barracks,  an  hospital,  a regimental  school,  and  a toleraUa 


English  library. 

KAIRWAN,  or  KBBRWAN.  a Uri 


Africa,  at  preaent  I 

gotry  in  that  eouatry,  regency  Tunis,  W m.  8.  from  the 
city  of  Tunis ; lat.  36°  8V  N..  long  96°  tV  B.  Pop.  estU 
mated,  but  on  no  good  authority,  at  50,000.  It  it  situ- 


it  the  chief  source 


a Urn  city  of  N. 

of  Monaromedan  bl- 


Rurface  generally  fiat.  It  has  few  rivers,  and  none  of 
any  consraerahle  magnitude ; but  It  is  dewly  Indented, 
and  In  part  traversed  by  inlets  or  arms  (fiords)  of  the 


sea.  Soil  very  various,  lo  the  middle  it  la  dry.  sandy, 
and  occupied  oy  extensive  beaibt } on  both  shores  it  u 
more  fertile ; and  on  tbe  W.  coast,  particularly  towards 
the  S.,  there  are  Urge  tracts  of  very  rich  marsh-Und, 
defended  by  dykes  mnn  being  overnowad  by  tbe  aca. 
Agriculture,  though  stUl  backward,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress during  tlie  preaent  century.  Rye,  osds.  and  buck- 
wheat are  the  craps  amst  generally  raised ; and  tb^, 
aloQg  with  cattle  of  uxoeUent  quality,  borsee,  and  bnttor. 


ated  ia  a barren  sandy  plain,  and  Is  surrounded  by  a low 
wall:  the  public  buildings  comprise  a large  citadel  and 
several  moaques.  two  of  which  are  extremely  magnifi- 
cent, supported,  as  Shaw  affirms,  " by  an  almost  Incre- 
dible  number  of  pillars."  (T/weefr.  p.  116)  Tbe  houses 
are  dean  and  respectable ; and  tbe  streets  wide,  and 
ornamented  with  column#,  capitals,  and  highly  raised 
Cufle  iDSCrlptions.  It  is  regsirded  as  the  aecund  town 
In  the  regency  ; and  Its  Kadee,  or  governor,  may  be  said 
to  be  alnmet  Indencndeot  of  tbe  B^  of  Tunis.  He  fixes 
I tbe  price  of  provuioDS,  which  are  sadd  to  be,  though  cer- 
tainly not  on  account  of  his  interference,  a half  imeaper 
than  at  Tunis;  but,  with  all  his  influence,  be  cannot  so  (hr 
overrule  tbe  bigotry  of  tbe  Inbabs.  as  to  ensure  a good 
reception  to  tbe  Christian  traveller,  who.  If  he  venture 
withm  the  walls,  must  take  on  himself  all  the  risks  of  his 
enterprise.  lUlrwan  Is  fismotu  for  Hs  yellow  Morocco 
boots  and  sUppm,  tbe  deikatc  dye  of  whkh  U has 
bHberto  been  Rnrod  Impossible  to  equal.  It  was  for- 
merly a pUce  of  great  literary  eminence,  possessing 
well-endowed  inetitutlons  end  good  librariee.  from  which 
Eurofiaans  have  derived  a large  portloii  of  their  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  Uteratura ; but  of  tu  preaent  claims  to 
* ^wsn  ercMnrt<ddvetrMW  ufthe  Adwimwiwlib  ihMaBMevlaBh 

we  Clerfcv's  Cmnmwm  nf  Amms,  KngtUk,  amd  Ism  Mm, 


Vi  KAISARIAH. 

•ueti  dUttnctlon  ve  bare  no  Ufonnatloo,  as  the  eitreme 
)ealousj  of  the  people*  shuts  out  all  local  ioaiilrv. 

Kalrwan  Is  supposed  br  Shav  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
FicMt  Am/r^i  In  Anlotiine’s  Itinerary ; but.  notwilh* 
atandlfig  toe  deference  due  to  so  great  an  authority,  this 
suppoaitioQ  Is  contested  by  Tera^e  and  others,  appa* 
rently  on  pretty  ^>od  pounds.  The  present  city  was 
built  about  s.c.  ^0.  about  the  time  when  Africa  was 
Invaded  by  the  getteral  uf  the  Ommlrade,  khallf  Moa* 
wyad  I.  In  801.  the  pirernor  of  W.  Africa  threw  off 
his  allegiance  to  the  ahanph,  d.icUr:*il  himself  lnde« 
pendent,  an«l  established  his  capital  at  Kalrwan.  In  960. 
the  seat  of  government  w.-u  transferred  to  Cairo,  since 
whirh  it<  importance’,  though  still  considerable,  hat  ma> 
terlalty  declliwd.  < fair's  TVaecls;  TfmpU'4  E*cmr- 
SWISS,  vol.  II.  p.  91—96.) 

KAiSARlAll  (an.  and  afterwards  C>etarem). 

a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Karamaula.  ssodjiak  (rf 
lu  own  name,  on  the  Kara«a  (an.  MUns),  a trllutaiy  of 
the  Rupbrates,  140  m.  R.  N.E.  Konleh.  and  1>6  m.  8.K. 
Angora,  lat.  ^ N..  long.  35'  KK  10"  B.  Pop., 

according  to  Klnnclr.  about  35.000,  of  whom  8.000  are 
ArmenlaiM,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  It  Is  situated  on  the  K. 
slJc  of  a fertile  plain  of  great  Icnsrth,  and  In  a recess 
formed  between  two  spurs  prelecting  from  the  lofty, 
snow.covereti  Moiint  Krdjlsk,  the  dr/<rstsof  antiquity. 
The  houses,  though  built  of  stone  and  brick,  have  a 
mean  appearance,  and  the  street*  are  said  to  be  the 
fllthlost  to  Turkey.  It  it  surrounded  br  a wall  now 
in  ruins,  and  in  ue  suburb  are  some  loteresUt^  re- 
mains of  a Roman  cltv.  Several  mosques,  one  Greek 
and  two  Armenian  cbiirches.  a convent,  and  some 
mausoleums,  are  the  chief  public  buUilings.  Kalsarlah 
Is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  thk  resort  of 
merchanu  from  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  SirrU.  who 
come  to  purchase  cotton  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  In 
great  quantities,  and  sold  either  in  a raw  state  or  when 
manuCartured  into  cloth.  Cotton  thread  and  cloth 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  lisdustry;  and  there  are 
some  tanneries  of  vcUuw  Morocco  leather.  The  land  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  fertilised  by  Ibe  inundations  of  Che 
Karasa.  and  produces  an  abuniiance  of  large  and  deli> 
cious^lavourM  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  climate  is 
eery  beatthv.  except  within  the  town,  where  epidemics 
prevail,  owing  to  the  offal,  Ac.  left  io  the  streets  to  d» 
car  and  Infect  the  air. 

Vlasaca,  the  anc.  cap.  of  Cappadocia,  took  the  name 
of  Cmsarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  Its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  Strabo,  who  also  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  was  the  resldeoee 
of  the  kings  of  C^ipadocla  prevlouslv  to  its  being  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  after  whicn  it  continued  to  In- 
crease In  slse  and  oeauly.  An  amphitheatre  and  many 
temples  were  erected ; and  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  when 
Sbapoor  I.  king  of  Persia  pillaged  Che  city,  and  mas- 
sacred its  Inbabs.,  it  Is  said  to  have  had  a pop.  of  400,000 
persons,  though  this  Is  most  probsbly  Wyond  the 
msrk.  f I.  4fft.)  lu  dlmensi<ms  were  contracted 

by  Justinian,  who  r^ullt  the  walls : it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apoetolie  see,  and  gave  birth  to  St.  Basil. 
Having  been  oMtroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  m turns  became  suhlect  to  the  sultan 
of  Iconinm,  the  princes  of  Ksrsmsn,  and  the  grand 
•elfolor.  (fftmae^'s  A$im  Mimor,  p.  91^106.;  Qtog. 
Jomm.,  voL  vlli. ; OieL  Oiog.,  Ac.) 

KsiSAaisn,  a rulDod  town  and  sea-port  of  Palesdne. 
(See  CatsAtss.) 

KALISZ.  a city  of  Poland,  and  the  most  westerly  io 
the  Russian  dominions,  cap.  palat.  of  the  tame  nanM,  on 
an  Ulaod  in  the  Prosna.  immediately  within  the  Russian 
frontier,  134  m.  W.  .S.W.  Waruw,  and  70  m.  8.B.  Po- 
sen. pup.  estimated  at  15,000,  of  whom  3.500  are  Jews. 
This  is  one  of  the  6oest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  Is  sur* 
rounded  by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  artd  entered 
^ live  gales  ; and  has  a citadel  founded  by  Casslmir  the 
Great.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  several 
are  planted  with  trees : lu  houses  are  generally  good. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  furmer  pe- 
lace  of  the  voivoilet.  oo«  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law, 
the  cathedral,  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Lutheran 
church.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  flva  R.  Ca- 
ibollc  churches  and  six  convents,  a synagogue,  a JL 
thoiic  gymnasium  or  lyceum,  with  a fine  library,  and 
large  scieiitlAc  collectiuns,  a military  school  with  XOO 
students,  screral  superior  female  seminaries,  elementary 
schools,  attended  by  about  3U0  children  of  both  sexes,  a 
school  of  nudwifery.  Ac.  (/furrrAWntoaa's  Stdn,  1.  701.) 
It  has  also  a theatre,  a bouse  of  charity,  and  three 
botpItalA.  Kalisi  Is  a town  of  some  industry,  havlnc 
manufactures  of  linen  and  w'xdlen  rluihs.  and  leather.  A 
fine  road  leads  to  Opatowek,  a village  about  6 ra.  dis- 
tant R.  S.  E..  celebrated  for  Its  large  manufacture  of 
woulleiit.  and  Its  gardens,  wbirb  form  the  frvourite  re- 
sort of  the  inhab.  of  Kallsa.  This  city  was  founded  about 
G55.  and  was  lung  tbe  residence  of  the  dukee  of  Great 
Poland.  Near  it,  in  17(V;,  the  Pole*  totally  defeated  the 
SweJes  t and  in  1535,  a grand  miUiary  muster  and 


KAMI  METZ. 

review  took  place  at  Kalltx,  atteniled  by  Che  severHgna 
of  Russia.  Austria,  and  Ifrussla.  f ; ToMnssi 

dr  to  Fohfme;  lUilti ; Strin.) 

KALPRR.orCALPRB,  a large  and  populous  town 
of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Agra,  on  the  8.  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  8.W.  Cawnpore.  It  is  a place  of 
cofulderable  trade,  being  an  entrepto  for  the  transport 
of  cotton  from  the  S.W.  of  India  to  the  Gangetlc 
provs. ; and  has  also  manufactures  of  sugar^aody, 
per.  Ac. 

KALUGA,  a government  of  Russia  In  Burone,  near 
I Its  centre ; chiefly  between  lat.  5gP  MX,  and  55^  JV  N.. 
and  long.  33^  4(X  and  87^  R.,  having  W.  the  gov.  of 
Smolenm.  N.  the  latter  and  Moscow,  B.  Tula,  and  8, 
Orel.  Area,  according  to  Kceppen,  11,470  sq.  m.  Pon., 
In  1838, 915,000.  Surface  an  al^most  uninterrupted  plain, 
watered  by  numerous  riven,  of  which  the  oka  aixl  iu 
trihiitaries  are  tbe  principal.  Climate  tolerably  tnlld 
for  the  lat.  Sail  mostly  either  sandy  or  hard  clay,  and 
not  fertile.  Forests  occupy  more  than  half  tbe  surface. 
Arable  lands  rather  more  than  3-5tbs ; but  a good  deal 
of  manure  is  required  to  render  the  latter  even  mode- 
rately productive ; and  the  agricultural  produce  Is  not 
adequate  to  tbe  consumption  of  tbe  Inhabitants.  Rye  is 
pHurlpallv  grown  ; but  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  also 
cultivated ; as  are  hemp  and  flax.  Cattle  not  nume- 
rou*.  and  but  little  valued  : but  there  are  In  the  gov. 
2 extensive  studs  (or  the  breeding  of  superior  horses. 
Tbe  flsherles  are  infignlflcant ; lltUe  game  Is  met  with. 
Bog-Iron  is  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a gwid 
deal  has  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  various  Iron  worka 
This  government  being  so  little  suitable  for  agriculture, 
the  attentioo  of  lu  Inhabltanu  has  been  naturally 
turned  towards  manufacturing  Industry;  hi  this  respect. 
Kaluga  ranks  Immediately  after  Ibe  governments  of 
Moscow  and  VLsdIralr.  In  1830,  111,600  workmen  were 
employed  Io  dUtlUeries  and  roaaufoctures  of  sail  cloth, 
linen  and  cotton  good*.  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hard- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  has  been 
lately  Introduced.  Nearly  all  the  peasants*  faasiUea 
employ  a considerable  portion  of  tlieir  time  to  weaving. 
Many  of  the  merebaou  In  this  govemmeot  are  opulent, 
and  some  have  commercial  transactions  with  foreign 
countries,  through  Archangel.  Tbe  chief  exports  are 
oils,  »lrits,  potash,  honey,  linen,  saU<loth,  and  other 
roanuncturH  goods.  Tbe  chief  conimmTUl  towns  are 
Kaluga,  and  Borofsk.  The  Inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of 
the  Htusiao  stock.  Kaluga  Is  divided  into  1 1 dUtrkts, 
and  Is  under  tbe  same  military  governor  with  Tula, 
lu  scholastic  Institutions  art  un«r  tbe  university  of 
Moscow,  but  they  are  extremely  deAdent ; and  It  has  only 
ome  printing  press,  which  is  the  prop^y  of  tbs  crown  I 

KAkrOA,  a town  of  Russia  in  Kurope,  cep.  of  tho 
above  gov.,  on  the  Oka.  near  where  It  suddenly  turns 
eastward,  IM  m.  S.K.  Moscow.  laL  54»  MX  T7"  N.; 
long.  36»  I7M8"  B.  Fop.  3fl.660.  (SetouYator.)  Though 
comprising  no  more  than  ab*^  3,800  houses.  It  U said  to 
occupy  a space  of  10  versts,  or  little  short  of  7 m.  lu  drc., 
and  Is  divided  into  3 quarters  by  the  Oka  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Kaloideka.  It  Is  an  IU  built  town,  with 
narrow,  crookod,  and  Ill-paved  streets,  and  wooden 
houses.  There  are,  however,  some  good  public  edIAcea, 
as  the  high  church,  government-heuae,  town.hall.  sod 
theatre.  Of  the  34  churches,  33  are  of  stone ; a convent, 
alto  a stone  btiUding,  mnnmium,  semlnery  for  poor 
ebiidren  of  node  birth,  foundHtig  aMlum,  eeveral  work, 
hotucs  and  hospitals,  and  a boose  of  eorreetion,  are  the 
other  chief  public  establishments.  Kaluga  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  t>»wns  In 
the  empire : It  has  5 sail-clota  foctoriet  emdojiag  400 
weavers,  and  1,000  spinners,  between  30  and  40  oil  fisc- 
torles,  numerous  tao-yards,  some  sugar-refineries,  and 
manuiectures  of  woollen  doth,  cotton  tabrta.  Hats, 
paper-hangings,  earthenware,  soap,  vltriot,  Ac.  Besides 
carrying  on  an  extensive  internal  trade,  fts  merebanU 
make  Urge  exports  of  lamb-skins,  Rusda  leotber,  and 
wax,  to  Oantslc,  Breslau.  Berlin,  aod  Leipde.  ( SetosAsAr, 
I.»  Aiustr.  pp.  133—138. ; FotsarS,  Jluiitond.  pp^  617— 
530.) 

KAMTNIKTZ  (Polish,  Podoltkf},  a town  of 

RusAlan  Poiood,  gov.  Po^ila,  of  whicb  it  is  tbe  cap.,  no 
the  ftraotryps,  about  IX  m.  fram  Its  juuctloo  witn  the 
Dneistr,  XlS  m.  S.B.  Kief,  eskd  300  m.  N.W.  Odessa  ; 
laL  4flO  40'  aCK'  N , long.  I'MT  B.  Pop.,  in  1830. 
according  to  an  oQcUl  ducument,  IA.509;  but  this  la 
probably  much  exaggerated : In  IBtS  It  had  only  600 
homes  and  8,0(10  iohnb.,  many  of  whom  srere  Jews  It 
It  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  stroflU.  and  wooden 
houses.  It  hat.  however,  some  conspicoous  odlftces  «>f 
stone  end  other  solid  materials  ; incluotag  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a Gothic  bulkllnf 
cootalnlng  15  altars  and  a nave,  sof^rted  by  ISO 
columns.  Near  It  U a column  supporting  a statue  of  the 
Saviour.  The  church  of  tbe  ^mtnfcans,  origlnelly 
constructed  of  wood.  In  I36'‘,  was  rebuilt  In  stone  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  I'urks  In  Che  lOth  century.  There 
an  io  all  5 K.  (Cholic,  ami  4 Greek  churenes,  and  1 
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Armenian  church,  a fine  edlOcc,  completed  In  1767.  The  ; 

R.  Catholica  have  several  convents.  The  other  chief 
public  buUdlnirt  arc  the  govcminent  library,  circle  Khool, 
and  new  gymnatium.  commenced  in  1S37. 

The  town  was  formerly  walbnl,  but  its  works  were 
lerelled,  by  order  of  the  Uusslan  government,  in  1HI3.  * 
It  Is,  however,  still  defendiHl  by  a citadel  and  another 
fortress.  The  former,  situated  on  a steep  isolated  rock 
overlooking  the  town,  might  l>e  made  impregnable,  but  it 
It  comroanaed  by  some  more  lofty  adjacent  heights.  Ka* 
minlec  was  however,  for  a lengthened  period,  the  principal 
iMiIwark  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  It  was  founoed 
by  the  sons  of  Olgherd.  in  1331,  after  that  prince  had 
wrested  Podolia  from  the  Tartars.  It  was  soon  after 
fortified,  and  in  1374  attained  the  rank  of  a city.  It  re- 
mained attached  to  Poland  till  its  final  capture  by  the 
UuMlans  In  1793,  except  from  1677  to  16U9,  nuring  which 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  {HcknUtter,  Lu 
Ruuift  pp.  flOu.  501.;  Pouart,  Da*  KaueriX.  Rmttl., 
p.  873.) 

KAMTSCIIATKA,  a Urge  penlnsuU  at  the  N.R.  ex- 
tremitv  of  Asia,  forming  a part  of  the  Ruuian  gov.  of 
IrkulsK,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  country  of  the  Trhukt- 
chi,  R.  by  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  lies  between  the  51st  and  67d  parallels  of 
K.  lat.,and  the  166th  and  167th  deg.  of  R.  long. ; has  a 
length  of  about  900  m.,  and  a breadth  varying  from  MY)  to 
ViO  n.,  the  area  being  very  loosely  estimated  at  i!*0,iX)0 
sq.m.  Supposed  pop.  onlv  -5,000.  of  whom  about  1.500 
are  Kiuslans.  The  coast  line  on  the  W.  side  Is  tolerably 
regular,  the  Gutph  of  Pengiosky,  at  its  N.  end,  forming 
the  only  considerable  exception  ; but  on  the  E.  side  are 
aeveral  extensive  bars,  enclosed  respectively  between  the 
capes  Chlpunskr,  Kroiiotxky,  Kamtschatka.  Osemoy, 
and  Olutorsky,  the  last  of  which  is  near  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  peninsula:  C.  Lopatka  (lat.  51’'  O'  l.V'  N.,  long. 
157^  2*  15'*  E.)  Is  the  S.  extremity  of  Kamtschatka.  T^ 
coast,  gracralfy  speaking,  U abrupt  and  rocky,  es;>cclally 
on  the  B.  side,  and  the  peninsula,  when  vicwi^  from  the 
sea,  presents  the  appearance  of  a bamm  and  desolate 
rock;  but  In  the  Interior  there  are  plains  of  consldurable 
extent,  having  a soil  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  high 
lands,  which  rover  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  surface, 
consist  of  a chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  running  in  a 

S. S.W.  direction.  Many  volcanos  In  this  chain  have  bt*ca 
ascertained  by  Erroon  and  Lutk(  U>  be  in  a high  slat-  of 
acdoo ; and  It  seems  very  probable  that,  geoingicnily 
considered,  they  form  only  one  extremity  of  a great  vol- 
canic bolt,  continued  through  the  Kurile  and  Japanese 
Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  IslarMis  of  the  K.  Indian  archi* 


be  following  statements  are  drawn  up  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  nAluralisti  In  CominiHlorc  Lutke’s  ex- 
nedlUun,  In  187TJO.  and  of  Prof.  Krmaii,  who  visited 
Kamtschatka  fn  1829.  In  the  main  range  running  N. 
from  C.  Lopatka,  IS  summits,  with  craters  and  hot 
springs,  have  been  observed  within  the  51st  and  56ih  pa- 
rallels, one  other  height  being  lsolat«*d,  and  lying  W.  of 
the  principal  chain.  Tne  elevation  of  9 summits  has  been 
accurately  measured,  and  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 


AssMchlnsk^ 

ViiulrhkMkj 

Avatchs 

Kofisu 


a,54n  ft. 
8,760 

n.ito 

9/J90 


I Rrcnotiky 
I Klvtrbwiifer  • 

' 1 olbachlt) 
Cturwiulcb  • 


The  most  active  are  Assatebinsky,  Aratcha,  and  Klut- 
chewiky.  The  scoric  and  ashes  thrown  from  the  first,  in 
1428,  were  carried  as  far  as  PeCropaolowiky,  170  versts 

distant;  and  it  appears  to  be  more  or  less  in  continual  , , , uj  t. 

activity.  In  l«77  there  was  a violent  eruption  of  Mount  [ whl»ky. 

Avalcha,  during  which,  besidee  lava  and  stones,  a very  muWrt.  romnritlnc 

large  Quantity  of  water  was  ejected  ; a phenomena  re- 
marked alsoM  Humboklt  in  the  volcano  of  Karknarizo, 
a little  K.  of  Chimborazo,  in  the  ColombUn  Andes,  and 
known  to  have  occurred,  though  In  a less  degree,  during 


which  ro.ry  be  dirtlnguIsh«Hl  various  IkhIs  of  lignites, 
sandstone,  imn-sniid.  utiil  chnlk.  in  the  Itist  of  a Inch  aro 
found  large  qu.-uitities  of  y<  How  ainbcr  : fossil  Hiiells  in 
great  variety  h.'ivr  been  dlsi-oveml  in  alt  the  stn-ondary 
and  tertiary  formations  of  this  Intcrcstiug  |H-iiinauia. 
The  shape  of  K.imtschatka  precludes  Che  (Hjsslbllity  of 
there  being  any  extensive  rivers ; and.  acvurdingly.  those 
met  w ith  rcsernblc  torrents  more  Ilian  rivers,  being  either 
nearly  dry,  or  fioodi-d  and  rapid  : the  Kamtss-hatka  tivt-r, 
however,  is  allcgnl  to  be  rai>ablc  of  admitting  vessels  of 
100  tons  about  IM  tn.  up  tlie  stream. 

The  severity  of  the  eiiniate.  though  conMdcrable.  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  average  temperature  in 
the  middle  of  winter  it  about  10^  Keauin. ; that  of  sum- 
mer is  about  7°;  but  the  dlRorence  seems  greater,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  raw  piercing  winds,  and  thick  fogs. 
Still,  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  frum  the  health  of 
tbe  inbabs..  it  cannot  be  unwholesome  ; for  they  aie  ro- 
bust and  iung-lived,  and  there  are  few  diseases,  except 
small-pox,  syphilis, &c.  introdumi  hy  the  Ilussiaiis,  who 
alto  cornipted  the  pop.  by  familiarising  them  with  ihe 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  (.Sei’  /7t>6rfri  7*r«irr/i,  vol.  i.  p.  H?) 
The  vegetation  is  generally  consIdertHl  to  Ik*  very  li- 
mited : but  the  limits  arc  presciibi*d  by  man  rather  than 
by  nature.  Kye.  bailey,  potatoes,  cahhogos,  turnips, 
hemp  and  (Ihx.  with  several  other  plants  |Hx-ullar  to  tne 
country,  may  be  raisnl  luccessfuiry.  with  mn<leratr  at- 
tention ; but  the  people  are,  with  few  exeeptions,  de- 
voted to  hunting,  able  to  live  on  game  and  dried  fish, 
and  extremely  loath  to  engage  in  the  more  civilising, 
though  less  exciting  pursuit  of  agriculture,  the  first  at- 
tempts at  which  date  no  further  back  than  IMIO.  Among 
tbe  mdts  may  be  mentioned  the  raspberry.  n*«l  currant, 
whortlo-berry,  rraniserry,  a delicious  s{H*cles  of  straw- 
berry called  JtnfJniAa,  a wild  chet^  cmiod  cXrro<mAa, 
and  a kind  of  apricot  or  plum.  Tne  forest  tm*5  com- 
prise tbe  birrb,  fir,  larch,  |toplar.  crd.ar,  wlliow,  and 
Juniper.  Pasturage  has  hitherto  bt'rn  little  followed ; 
but  the  abundam  e of  grass  shows  that  if  there  w as  an 
incUnatluQ  towards  It,  the  pursuit  would  be  profil.ablr. 
The  animals  usually  hunted  comprise  iM'ars,  Ijiixes,  sea 
and  river  otters,  rein-<leer,  foxes  of  different  colour*, 
sables,  bcavrm,  Ac. ; and  the  numlier  of  skins  exjHirted 
Is  siippose«l  to  average  about  3u/oo  a year,  chiefly  of 
foxes  and  sablea  Among  the  bird*,  the  pri»ri)'.d  are 
monr-game  of  dlffrrent  ainds,  at^d  many  vaikties  of 
water-fowl,  the  egg*  of  which,  saturated  with  oil,  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  the  inhab*.  The  fish  cauglil  in 
the  rivers  comprise  many  varieties  of  salmon,  some  of 
which  arc  peculiar  to  the  countrr,  r.U  s<*rv{ng  nm*t 
essentially  to  supply  winter  fomi : tne  sea  also  anoonds 
with  cod.  herrings,  Ac.,  and  se.tls  : walruses  am]  whales 
furnish  oil,  exclusively  employed  for  domestic  purpusei. 

The  trade  of  Kamtschatka,  owing  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Russian  governors,  who.  In  consequence  of  tlieir 
great  distance  from  Fcteriburg,  or  even  Tobobk,  have 
lew  checks  oti  their  own  cupidity,  is  of  cuiirse  extremely 
limited.  I'axet  are  taken  in  skins  ; and  the  |N'ople  com- 
plain bitterly,  that  no  e<;uitnh1e  system  of  taxation  has 
been  authorised  by  the  imperial  goveniment.  llenre, 
w hollv  left  to  the  merry  of  Indlvldnal  offlrers,  they  jiutly 
apprehend  Ihe  insectirity  of  property,  and  want  the  chief 
motive  for  Improving  the  natural  rivumrces  ol  the  coun- 
try : labour  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  merely  tempo- 
rary necessities,  domestic  comforts  are  little  known  or 
cared  for,  and  affluerre  is  scarcely  ever  attained  even  by 
the  most  provident  and  labiirlous.  Furs  and  drlevl  fish  are 
exported  from  Peirupaulnw  sky.  chiclly  by  the  Russians 
and  Dutch,  who  bring  In  exchange  riee.  flour,  eolfee, 

igar.  brandy,  and  whisky. 

The  natives,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  the  Kamtv- 
chatdalet  and  Knri.ikv,  who  ditfer  more  in  mode  of  lire 
than  in  physical  conformation,  are  of  low  stature,  hot 
stout  and  brood  in  the  shnuldrrv.  with  large  beatis.  fl.it 
and  broad  facei,  prominent  chct  k-bones,  thin  Ups.  lank 


th,  eniptlon,  of  KtM  Veuriu.,  At  tho  .umniit  It  ! “ock  hair,  anrt  rfr*  <Wp'r  •"'jk  In  thr  hr«J.  1 hrir 
a crater^eral  hundrod  raid,  l»  drc.,  fnrmrd  bj  a wall  ; I"*"'™* '"I™  l>l<’nti^  l)irm  «lth  hr  Vongohtn  ra.r, 

n.  hlwh.  coitipowd  of  ^rpbjrr.  fcl.oar,  and  trarhytr  : ' •?  nlnrr  clo.rlj  .1  li.d  than  to 

J on  tlic  E.  ,GoTu  an  elSTUfon  of" about  S,(«0  ft.,  f.  . ‘ko  K«iuln.a.ia.  aith  wh.m  («hrwr  .jn,l  I.anp.,l..rir 
Oih...  r,.!..  no-  ...Inr,  .oU  .lo.ll..  ho.l,  lo  o.lolo  hare  erronroml,  flaurd  them.  The  KiuntuliMiIalr, 


and 

another  crater,  now  extinct,  and  similar  both  In  origin 
and  appearance  to  theSoromaof  Mount  Vesuvius.  Klut- 
chewsky,  which,  in  cotninon  with  six  others,  cnntlnitally 
emits  smoke,  was  dmrlng  the  Iasi  century  in  very  violent 
action,  somiHimes  for  a year  or  two  at  a time,  sending 
forth  vitrified  stones,  Uva,  ptimice.  and  water : afler 
haring  been  comparatively  quiet  for  ab<Hit  40  years,  it 
broke  out  again  aurlng  Erman's  visit  tn  I8‘i9.  it  pre- 
sents a large  base,  swelling  in  an  elliptic  curve,  and 
crowmnl  by  four  cones:  its  geological  components  are 


have  erroneously  i 
aru  described  by  I)rdM>ll  as  la-ing  shv  and  averse  to 
strangers,  i>ut  at  the  same  time  Intelfigcnt,  and  fully 
capalMc  of  Improvement,  if  rmleavouri  were  made  to 
Instruct  them  In  ilic  arts  of  clvlHved  life.  Honesty, 
openness  of  character,  and  extreme  hotpUaUly,  are  pre- 
vailing featiin*!  anumg  them  ; but  it  has  been  reiiiarkint 
by  more  than  one  traveller,  that  Ihelr  morals  have  tn'cn 
much  debased  hy  the  intriKliiction  of  felons  from  .SiU*rta, 
ami  the  quartering  of  Russian  troops  at  Pctropaulowsky: 


trachyte.  iJ^ador  felspar,  obsidian,  and  lava,  and  on  its  ' rtrunkennes*  has  since  that  m ri.Kl  been  an  incrcavlng 
.idr.ir-,iiira.rou.thuS«l.priiij„»fhl(ihli-.u|vr.tiirr.  I'"'"-  <"  'ih  » d..trii«l,«  to  ihr 

It>dt*od.  tbe  general  formation  of  Kanilsclialka  is  of  Ig 
noons  origin,  comprising  porphyry,  ja*per,  fc1s|»ar,  schUt. 
trachyte,  dolomita,  Ac. ; the  W.  slfie,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  Neptunian,  secondary,  ami  tertiary  ro«'ks.  among 
* RsIM  {la^l  1)1*7  hv«e  bevn  reuuml. 

Voi.  II.  I 


evil,  and  now  thre.»tem  to  Ik*  as  destructive  to  the 
Kamtschatdales  a*  to  the  Imllan  trilres  of  N.  America. 
Their  emptoyment,  when  not  .‘igriciiltural.  Is  hunting 
and  fishing.  'Phey  live  in  fixed  habitations  ; hnt  (hetr 
dwellings  are  low.  comforlless,  and  extremely  fiUhy. 
sunk  in  the  gromi«l  In  the  winter  mouth*,  ami  r.iUcil  on 
posu  during  summer,  to  f.K-llitalf:  the  cuiing  ol  fi»b. 
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which  It  hung  up  on  Hn«t  to  drr.  In  traTctling  they 
UM  don  InUe^  of  hortci.  Thi‘»o  anIraaU  MKUKwhat 
memble  th«  English  thepherd-dog,  are  rKtrutDcly  lntel> 
Ugent,  and  endure  an  almost  Incredible  dcgriw  of  labour 
and  privation.  They  are  fed  during  the  winter,  when 
ther  are  principally  used,  on  offhl  and  decayed  Qsh.  and 
tn  toe  tummer  are  allowed  to  roam  abroad,  and  shift  fur 
themselvet.  Few  Kamtschatdalet  hare  lets  than  tlx, 
and  tome  upwards  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  of  dogt 
being  estimated  at  3,noo.  Alien  used  for  draught  they 
are  harnessed,  two  and  two  to  a sledge,  one  particularly 
well  trained  being  placed  in  front  as  le^er.  Tbe  sledge 
It  In  the  shape  of  an  oblong  basket  about  3 ft.  long,  and 
raised  3 ft  from  the  ground  : the  driver  usually  sits  side- 
ways. like  a lady  on  horseback,  and  urges  the  dogs  by 
throwing  at  them  a stick,  which  he  afterwards  catches 
with  great  dexterity.  Occasionally  parties  travel  in 
company;  “and  then,”  sari  Dobell,  *' the  eagerness  and 
impMlence  of  the  dogs,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  AyoorsAigf, 
or  drivers,  are  worthy  to  be  corajwu-ed  with  the  exertions 
of  the  high-blooded  coursers  of  Newmarket ; nor  does  the 
management  and  driving  of  the  dogs  require  much  less 
skill  and  attention  than  are  needed  in  the  Utter  rase,  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  and  gain  the  palm  of  victory."  The 
Kodaks,  who  Inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  penlnsula,a  wan- 
dering tribe,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
rein-deer,  which  they  also  use  to  draw  their  sledgos. 
The  number  of  KoriiULi  is  unknown,  and  they  are  not 
induiled  In  the  estimates  of  the  population. 

Kamtsrhatka  was  first  known  to  the  Russians  In  1096, 
when  Vladimir  Atlauov  invaded  the  peninsula,  and 
made  great  part  of  it  tributary  to  Peter  the  Gresd. 
The  conouest  was  completed  in  1706.  since  which,  re- 
gular triDule  has  been  paid.  In  f^ri.  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Irkutsk.  There  are  4 districts,  each  of 
which  Is  governed  by  a lo/on,  or  lieutenant,  whose 
btulness  is  to  preserve  peace,  enforce  the  orders  of  go- 
vernment. and  collect  the  tribute,  the  quantity  uf  whkh 
varies  according  to  Iho  character  of  the  governor, 
and  the  favour  which  particular  person*  hap|M>n  to 
enjoy.  The  commander  of  the  troops  resides  at  I'etro- 
paulowskv,  which  for  some  years  has  been  tbe  principal 
place.  Its  population,  however,  dues  not  exceed  7U0. 
while  that  of  Nlshnl-Kamtschatk,  the  former  capital,  has 
scarcely  I.Vl  p««rsons.  Bolchcresk,  a small  harbour  on 
the  W.  side  of  Karotichatka  has  a pop.  of  about  VOO. 
(f'ucAroisc's  Trarfls  im  Sitfcria,  il.  27— -fio.  ; Awtl^'srwy- 
ogrs,  Hi.  61 — 9H. ; Ermam  : Kcitr  wm  dit  Erde^  1. 

42b.;  l)obfll’$  K«mitchatka,tfc.,  i.  1— li^.) 

KAND.\HAK.  .VV*r  CsNDAMAa. 

K A NNAGHKRK Y ( A'Afimigiri),  a town  of  llindos- 
tan,  pruv.  th'jai>^M>r.  formerly  the  cap.  of  a Hindoo  prin- 
cipality, 19  m.  N.W.  Uijnagtir.  It  is  be.-iuttrully  situated 
in  a valley,  enclosed  by  wuotled  deelivlties.  ami  (Mirtlally 
eviflrclrtl  by  a rivulet.  The  principal  str«*et  Is  very 
tikacloMi,  and  at  one  extremity  is  a fine  |>ag«Mla  to 
Krishna,  the  interior  of  which  Is  etaborutcly  omani'litid 
with  stucco  bas-reliefs.  Varioiu  other  temples  havetieen 
converted  into  dwelling  houses  or  stables  the  Mussul- 
man pop. : and  the  vicinity  attounds  with  fragments  of 
Hindoo  monuments.  {UnmiUvn  $ E.  t.  Oat.) 

KANOJR  ( Kanj/actiltJ^i),  a town  of  lllndnstan. 
prov.  .^gra,  and,  according  tn  Renncii,  posslbty  the  an. 
Caftnipant  mentioned  tiy  Fllny,  about  2 m.  from  the 
tianges.  Mkm.  K.  by  S.  Agra,  and  H7  m.  W.  S'.  W.  l.uck- 
now  ; lai-  27°  4'  N.,  long.  79° 47'  K.  It  is  now  degraded 
into  a mere  second-rate  town  of  the  district  of  Etawrii ; 
but  It  is  mentioned  by  Kerisbta  as  Itaving  l••■l•n  once  tbe 
cap.  of  the  principal  kln^om  along  tbe  Ganges,  com- 
prising the  mral.  provs.  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Oude,  and  Seri- 
nagur.  The  Indian  histuries  are  full  of  accounts  of  Its 
grandeur  and  extent ; and  for  a distance  of  6 m.  the 
traveller  now  wanders  over  a tract  covercii  with  scattered 
mins  of  brick  ami  other  buildings.  The  most  ;>crfert 
vestige  of  the  an  Hindoo  city  i*  n portion  of  a small  and 
mde  pagoda,  its  interior  ailoriied  with  figures  of  l.^ikshmi 
and  Hsinia.  surmundcnl  by  tbe  HindiMi  pamheou  in  minia- 
ture. There  are  several  handsome  tnmUs,  mosques,  and 
other  MnhammetUn  etUfices  in  stone.  Kanuie  having 
hei«n  taken  by  the  Mohammc'd.i'is  under  MonmouJ  uf 
Ghisni.  in  lOlH.  Tnder  the  .^loguli  it  gave  its  name!  to  a 
drear  ; but  it  soon  lo't  its  iinportanco,  and,  to  conipirte 
its  ruin,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Malirattas  in  1761.  The 
mod.  Kanoje  ronsisti  of  only  a single  street,  and  presents 

Sothlng  worthy  of  note,  except  a citadel,  close  tu  whU'h 
I th<*  b'nnhiatlnu  of  a canal  communicating  with  the 
Ciaiiges.  {/IruHt  U,  Mrmutr,  S[C.  i Lard  I'a/tiUia  i Ua» 
iHthnn's  E.  /.  C»«n.) 

KAK.\.I11.SSAR.  Scf  Arii'M  KaBa-Hissax. 
KAitAK.  or  KH.AHR.Af'K  (the  learui  of  Arrian), 
an  isimd  of  the  Ferstin  Gulph,  now  belonging  to  the 
British,  lat.  2th-  ly  N.,  long.  6b°  2l'  E.,  3*  m.  N.W. 
Bushlre.  It  has  an  area  of  12  or  13  so.  m..  with  a pop.  of 
about  300  or  400.  " It  aflbrds  a safe  anchorage  at  all 
seasons,  but  more  particularly  during  iho  severe  gales 
which  blow  from  the  N.W.,  and  are  the  prevalliDg  winds 
in  this  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  Island  U so  rocky. 


KARS. 

that  tittle  use  can  be  made  of  it ; but  the  E.  tide,  being 
S4xnewhac  lower  than  the  (Kher  parts,  U capable  of  bring 
cultivated.  It  haa  abundance  of  water.  The  iubab. 
gain  a Uvdlhood  by  gardening  and  Ashing,  and  tnanufar* 
turn  a small  quantltv  of  common  doth  for  their  own 
consumption.  Tbr  island  of  Corgo,  lying  about  in. 
or  2 m.  N.  Karak.  contains  about  2 sq.  ro..  and  Is  of  a 
light  sandy  •nil.  It  hat  also  plenty  of  water.  Init  not  of 
so  go^  a quality  as  that  of  Karak ; and  although  not 
Inhabited  at  present,  it  is  capable  of  being  cultivattd.  and 
will  produce  lM>th  wheat  and  barley  during  the  rainy 
seasons."  < Kinncir't  1‘rrt.  Empire,  p.  18,  19  j Pearls  of 
a superior  colour  and  descriidion  are  fished  around  the 
coasts  of  both  inlands.  The  Dutch,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  abutdon  their  factory  at  Bussorab,  foundinl  an 
eslabllshmrut  at  Karak  in  1748,  They  were,  however, 
driven  from  it  by  the  Arabs,  almut  1763.  Karak  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Persians  ; and  in  I8(;7,  for 
a short  period,  by  the  French.  During  our  recent  dU- 
agreement  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  the  British  rualdeut, 
previously  stationed  at  Bushlre,  removed  thither ; and 
the  Islana  was  taken  {tossession  of  by  an  English  force  in 
1839.  Its  acquisition  will  give  us  the  complete  command 
of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  will  be  also  serviceable  from 
its  aflbrdlng  a secure  anrhorage  for  our  ships,  and  a 
station  where  they  may  water  and  refit.  {Kimncir'i  Fer$. 
Empire  : Ariat.  Joumat.) 

KARAMAN,  a town  of  Astatic  Turkey  In  Kararoania, 
Mm.  8.8. K.  Konieh  ; lat.. 37°  ICK  N..  long.  S3°h'  B.  Pop. 
I6,(X10.  ? It  stands  at  the  S.extremityof  alarge  plain,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  loAy  range  of  Bedlerin-dagh,  a branch  of 
Mount  Taunts  : It  covers  with  its  squares  and  gardens  a 
large  area ; the  houses  are  of  mud  and  sun-drl^  bricks, 
and  have  a mesm  wretched  appearance  ; but  the  climate  is 
salubrious,  and  water  abundant  The  puhlir  buildings 
comprise  four  mosques,  with  the  ruins  of  others,  nume- 
rous khans  and  hummums.  and  a castle  on  a height,  now 
mouldering  to  decay.  Karanian  trades  with  K.’tisArlah. 
Smyrna,  ai>d  Tarsus,  in  cotton  fahrics.  hides,  and  nut- 
galu  ; and  it  has  a pretty  extensive  manufaelure  of  bluo 
cotton  cloth,  wnm  by  the  lower  claAtet. 

Karaman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  7,<t- 
ramda,  is  said  to  have  b^n  founded  by  Karaman  Oghe, 
a powerful  prince  living  lu  the  lUh  centur}*.  It  was  lliu 
cap.  of  a Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time 
uf  the  partition  of  the  Scljiick  dominiuns  of  Iconium  till 
I486,  whi*n  Karamanla  was  subjrs-ted  by  the  Ottoman 
emperor  Bajaxet  II.  Konieh  tlieii  became  the  scat  of  the 
pachalic,  and  from  that  period  Karaman  ha*  been  gra- 
dually failing  into  decay.  (A’mitcir's  Aria  M.,  p.  'ill. ; 

I. fake' $ Tour,  p.  99.) 

KAKAMANlA.  5<r  TiBXBT  IN  Asu. 

KAR.kSL'UASAR,  a town  of  Btirooean  Russia,  Cri- 
mea.  15  m.  K.  Simphcropol.  inhabUod  by  'I'artari. 
Greeks,  Itus*ians.  Jews,  Armenians,  Ac.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  the  oAirlal  returns,  nearly  1I,0()0,  which,  if  they 
may  be  dr(H>nded  upon,  show  a great  increase  within  (he 
last  doxen  years.  Streets  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  graceful  looking  mosques,  a new  Rum. 
Catholic  church,  a large  Imilding,  or  khan,  occupied  by 
shops,  Ac.  It  U celebrated  lor  the  manufacture  of  a very 
superior  sort  i>f  red  and  yellow  morocco  leather,  and  U 
(xmtains  seieral  tanneries.  c.andle  and  soap  works,  pot- 
terlM,  and  tilo-worki.  It  It  also  the  great  mart  of  the 
Crimea  for  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  is  a weekly 
market,  and  a great  annual  fair.  (5cA*</aJrr,  La  Astastc, 
^c..  0,736.;  i,3.Vi.) 

KARLSRl'ItG.  See  0Ag|,«arKQ. 

K A R8,  n town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly  cap.  of  a 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Arpah-Chai,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  85  m.  N.E.  Rrxuroum.and 
lW)m.  E.  by  S.  rrebisond ; lat.  40°  'iV  N..  long.  41° 
10'  H.  Pop.,  in  18.35,  not  excretllng  2,000  families.  It  is 
situAtixlon  the  N.  side  ofa  plain, which,  though  about  4,0(4) 
ft.  high,  Is  extremely  fertile : a part  of  II  is  walled, and  there 
is  a citadel,  w hich,  however,  is  commanded  liy  heights 
within  musket-shot  no  the  other  side  the  river.  Two 
stone  bridge*  unite  (he  two  jiortlons  of  the  city  dlvldexl 
by  the  river,  which  encircles  the  walled  portion  on  three 
Bides.  The  houses  of  the  citadel  arc  tulerably  large  and 
well  built,  hut  these  in  the  town  below  are  of  the  under- 
round architecture  usual  tu  the  Armenian  villages. 

'he  public  building*  ciMnprise  several  mosques,  and  one 
Annrulan  church  outtide  the  wall*  : the  Armenian  enn- 
vctit  is  uninhablte<l  niid  in  ruins.  Kan  being  the  centre 
of  a fine  rom-gruwing  ditirict,  Imd  formerly  a consider- 
able trade  lii  farming  protlurv ; but  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed during  the  Russian  Invasion,  and  is  cmly  slow  ly 
rt*tovering. 

Kars,  the  origin  of  which  it  doubCftil  IToumefort,  ii. 
p.  2li5),  was  formerly  a large  town,  with  a pop.  of 
nearly  8.000  families ; but  It  Is  iK>w  little  bKtrr  than  a 
heap  of  ruins.  During  the  Russian  occupation,  a large 
part  of  the  Turkish  pop.  abaiKioned  it.  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  retrearing  array 
of  tbe  Russian*,  leaving  many  deserted  Tillages  and  much 
unoccupied  land.  The  present  tnhab.  are  about  half 
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Turkiih  ami  hair  Armenian  ; the  former  being  detcrilied 
•a  turbulent  and  impatient  of  auburdiiuitiun  to  the  pacha 
of  Knuroum,  under  whom  It  ia  now  a tandjlak,  and  the 
residence  of  a inucteliim.  {SmilA  and  Dteigkft  Mist. 
Rttearcktt,  p.91.;  0€*tg.  Juurn.  «i.  199.) 

KASAN.  one  of  tbe  eaatem  governmenta  of  Ruitla  in 
Kurujpe.  haring  N.  ViaCka.  K.  Orenburg.  S.  Simbirak, 
and  n.  Nijegorod.  Area,  94,000 *q.  m.  Pop.  1,900,000, 
partlyRuaslaus  and  partly  TchouvaeWa.  of  Flnniah  origin, 
Tartari,  Ac.  It  U trarcraed  for  a ronaidcrable  dlatance 
by  tbeWulga,  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  aOlucDta 
or  the  latter,  and  by  some  letter  atreama,  and  It  inter- 
tperted  with  numerout  laket.  Surface  generally  Oat,  hut 
In  parta  undulating  and  hillr;  toll  almoat  ererv  where 
fertile,  producing,  with  very  Imperfect  culture,  abundant 
cropa  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp  and  flax,  Ac.  Foretta  reryea- 
tenaive,  covering  nearly  half  the  surface.  Climate  in 
winter  very  severe ; but  the  summer,  though  abort.  Is 
generally  fine.  Grazing  is  not  well  underatc^,  and  but 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Tbe 
fishery  In  the  Kama  Is  very  productive.  There  are  nu-  ; 
'merous  distilleries.  sav-mUla,  and  potash  works,  with 
tanneries,  &c.  More  than  half  the  government  belongs  to 
the  crown,  which,  in  ISiO,  had  ^1,106  peasants.  The 
public  revenue  in  1H27  amounted  to  G,90!i,3l4  roubles,  of 
which  4,099,^2  consisted  of  the  obrok  or  rent  paid  hy  the 
peasants  belonging  to  tbe  crown.  (SeknitsUr,  La  Rustic, 
p.  666  . Ac.) 

Kasan,  a city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 

Sremment,  on  tho  Kaaanka.  about  4 m.  above  whero  it 
Is  into  the  Wolga ; lat.  .VV^  47'  96"  N.,  long.  49®  21' 
9"  E.  Pop.,  in  Ifi^  67,000.  After  being  burnt  down  by 
Pougatcheir  in  1774,  Kasan  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Ca- 
therine II.,  on  a more  regular  plan.  It  was  again  the 
prey  of  an  accldeutal  conflagratiou  In  Septcmla^r  IN15, 
by  which  It  was  more  than  half  destroyed ; hut,  like 
Moscow,  It  has  rlseti  from  its  ashes  larger  and  ^tter 
built  than  ever.  It  stands  ou  very  uneven  ground.  In- 
terspersed with  lakes,  and  consists,  like  most  other 
Russian  cities,  of  three  parts : the  kremlin  or  citadel,  on 
a considerable  cminenco ; the  town,  properly  so  called 
and  the  tlobodet,  or  suburbs.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  broad  and  spacious  squares  and  market-places. 
In  the  suburbs,  which  arc  principally  occupied  by  tho 
Tartar  pop.,  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  tlie  streets  dli- 
Kusttngly  filthy.  Principal  btilldings,  the  nand  cathe- 
dral, founded  In  16-69;  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  with  several  other  caihcdriUs  and  churches, 
some  of  them  built  in  the  course  of  llio  prewumt  century. 
Tbe  convent  of  Bogoroditskoi  Kasaiiskol,  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Alexander ; the  hotel  of  the  general  governor ; 
Che  archiepUcopal  p^ace ; the  hotel  of  (he  nobles ; tbe 
bazaar ; the  military  hospital ; the  arsennl,  Ac.  Kazan  is 
one  of  the  most  literanr  towns  in  Russia.  It  has  a uni- 
versity, founded  in  1M>1,  but  which  waj  not  mwned  till 
1H14.  It  had,  in  IH36,  70prinrlpal  and  subordinate  pro- 
fessors, 2SA  pupils,  and  a library  of  above  2>4.6(X>  volumes. 
Us  principal  obiect  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the  eastern 
tankages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  'I'urkish,  Tartar,  and 
Monnl  \ within  the  last  throe  or  four  years  a professor- 
ship nas  been  established  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature.  The  city  has  also  one 
of  the  four  great  theological  academics,  with  a gymna- 
sium. an  observatory,  a grammar-school,  a Tartar  school, 
a school  fur  the  instruction  of  ichool-ma.stcri,  Ac. ; and 
several  Journals  and  publications  issue  from  Us  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turkish 
languan.  A great  cloth  manufactory,  established  by 
Peter  tne  Great,  U now  the  pro]>erly  or  individuals,  aud 
emplOTS  about  1,000  wnrk.pr'opic  ; and  there  are  besides 
manufactories  of  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
tiles,  with  tanneries,  soap-works,  distilleries,  Ac.  Kasan 
is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty : and  vessels  arc  constructed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Wolga  aud  the  ('aspian.  It  also 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  for  which  its  sltiutfoii  ad- 
joining the  Wolga  gives  it  peculiar  facilities.  About 
l-'t.OOO  of  the  pop.  are  Muhainmedans.  The  rest,  with 
the  exertion  of  a few  Protestants,  belong  to  tbe  esta- 
blished Greek  church.  {SchnitUvr,  La  Rustic,  ^c.  p.  671., 
Ac.) 

KASCHAU,  A royal  free  city  of  Hungary,  In  the  rirc. 
on  this  side  the  Thelfs,  cn.  Abaujvar.  un  tlic  Hemad. 
193  m.  N.E.  Pesth.  Pop.  n.6o».  It  Is  well-built,  with 
fine  squares,  and  regularly  laid  out  strt'pts  ; and  has  13 
Rom.  Cath.  and  9 Lutheran  churches,  itesides  a theatre,  ; 
and  several  other  handsome  public  b^iildingi.  The  chief 
public  establishments  area  royal  academy,  with  a library 
of  IO,(X)0  rnis.,  and  a One  coluxrtion  of  natural  history, 
a gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a school  for 
nobles  {adlcgrt  Kuumkt),  and  a military  asylum : It  is 
the  seat  of  a cuunty-assembly  and  court  of  justice; 
and  has  inanufaclures  of  tobacco,  cutlery,  earthenware, 
paper,  Ac. ; and  a large  transit  trade  with  Poland. 
XOcsti-rr.  Sat.  Kneye.i  licrghaut.) 

KATRINR  (LOCIi).  alike  of  Scotland.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Moiiteith.  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Perthshire,  on  the 
confines  of  Siirliiigsiilre,  9 m.  W.  Callander,  and  6 
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I'm.  R.  from  Ixtch  Lomond.  This,  which  is  the  most 
I ; westerly  and  largest  of  a chain  of  lochs,  cunsistiiig 
> j of  lochs  Venacher,  Acbray,  and  Katrine,  the  principal 
fe«.*ders  of  the  Teltb,  Is  about  lot  m.  in  length,  and  from 
1 1 to  2 m.  in  width,  of  a serpentine  form,  and  very  deep. 
1 It  U embosomed  among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  de^ 
ravines,  whose  sides,  In  parts  clothed  with  wood  down  to 
, the  water’s  edge,  aud  hi  parts  consisting  pf  bold  rugged 
, precipices,  give  it  every  variety  of  wild,  picturesque 
: scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but  seldom  visited,  and 
little  known,  till  Scott  made  it  the  scene  of  his  fine  poem 
of  The  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  when  It  at  once  atlaloed  the 
maximum  of  celebrity,  and  has  since  been  annually  re- 
sorted to  by  crowds  of  vUiters.  At  the  R.  end  of  the 
loch,  between  it  and  Loch  Achray,  is  tbe  celebrated  past 
of  the  Trosachs,  so  boautifUlly  described  in  tlanzaa 
11 — 13.  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  qftke  Lake. 

KAZAHKEK.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pror.  Irak- 
Arabl,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  d m.  N.  Bagdad. 
Pop.  8,000.  ? chiefly  Persians,  who  have  been  Induced  to 
settle  here  on  account  of  its  being  the  burying-place  of 
two  celebrated  imams,  to  whose  memory  a noble  mosque 
has  been  erected.  It  is  ornamented  with  two  ^Ided  cu- 
polas, and.  like  those  of  Meshed  All  and  Kerbela,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  pilgrims.  The  town  has 
a decent  bazaar,  many  coffee-houses,  3 Aumimtms,  and  a 
caravanserai ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Is  the 
tomb  of  Imfim  Abn  Hanafl,  another  Mohammedan  saint. 
{Kinneir.y 

KEDGEREE,  a town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal, 
on  the  Mr',  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  near  Its  mouth, 
laL  9i®  &y  N.,  long.  88®  16'  n.  It  stands  In  a low, 
swampy  situation ; but,  according  to  Hamilton,  It  Is, 
notwithstanding,  much  healthier  than  Diamond  Har- 
bour, and  ships  of  war.  unless  conipcUed  by  strong 
reasons,  should  never  go  higher  up  the  river.  A light- 
house has  been  erected  a few  miles  further  do»n,  aud  of 
late  years  one  htu  been  established  at  Kedgeree,  the 
charge  for  which,  on  ships  sailing  under  British  or  Ame- 
rican flags,  is  3d.  per  ton  per  annum,  'rhe  charge  for 
pilotage  to  Kedgeree  it  half  the  frill  pilotage  from  the  tea 
to  Calcutta.  A government  marine  officer  is  sUtlonrd  at 
this  town,  who  makes  daily  rciHirts  of  the  ships  which 
arrive  and  sail.  (J/amition's  L.  I.  Gas.;  Commercial 
Diet. ) 

KKDJE,  a town  of  Beloorhistan,  prov.  Mukran.  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  a rivulet,  by  which  the  summnd- 
ing  district  Is  well  irrigated,  274  ro.  S.W.  Khelat ; lat. 
Sfi®  24'  N.,  long.  62®  SH'  E.  Pop.  unknown,  but  It  is  sold 
to  have  once  contained  3,nuo  housi>s.  It  stands  cluaterv'd 
around  the  base  of  a preriplce,  on  which  is  a fortress  ; 
and  was  formerly  a place  of  considerable  trade,  which 
having  declined,  live  town  has  fallen  Into  decay. 
ger's  Reiuockistan.^.3M.) 

KKHI.,  a town  of  Baden,  rirc.  Middle  Rhine,  on  the 
Rhine,  immeiiiately  opposite  Strarbtmrg.and  Him.  N.W. 
UflTenburg.  Pop.  about  1,00(1,  nr,  with  its  immediate 
environs,  nearly  double  that  number.  It  was  formerly 
a fortress,  and  was  esteemed  on  im|>ortant  Inilwark  of 
Germany.  It  was  fortifled  by  Vaubw  In  ir>88,  reded  by 
France  to  Baden  in  1697,  taken  by  the  French  In  1703, 
1733,  1793,  and  1?JG;  by  the  Austrians,  also,  In  tho 
latter  year  ; and  ro-iaXen  by  the  French  in  the  succeed- 
ing. After  the  prace.  Us  works  were  dismantled,  Ger- 
mersheim  being  fortified  by  tho  Germ.  Confed.  io  its 
stead.  'The  town  is  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Strasbourg.  Its 
inhah.  <>mnioy  themselves  chiefly  In  transit  trade.  (Berg- 
kaut  : SfhreibeT  ; Diet,  tifug.) 

KEKHILEY,  or  KIGHLEY,  a market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  in  tiie  W.  riding  of  co.  Ytirk,  wap.  Stalm-lilT 
and  Ewerosv.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire.  16  ni.  W.N.  W. 
Leeds,  and  178  m.  S.N.W.  London;  area  of  par.  10,100 
acres.  Pop.,  In  1831,  11,176,  being  an  increase  of  99  per 
cent  on  thM  of  181 1 . 'Phe  town  is  beautifully  sltiuiteJ  in 
a valley  close  to  the  range  called  the  Biackstone  Edge  ; 
and  though  irregularly  built,  comprises  many  handtomo 
stone  liouses  : it  is  well  paved,  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A neat  and  commodious 
court-house,  and  a spacious  market  place,  were  erected 
in  1833,  arul  more  recently  a Mechanics'  Institute  has 
been  built  on  ground  given  by  the  Karl  of  Burlington, 
who  has  large  possessions  in  ami  near  the  town.  The 
church  was  built  in  IhO.6,  r.n  the  site  of  ouc  erected  in 
; the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  a large  and  handsome  struc- 
ture. with  a lolly  steeple,  containing  a fine  peal  of  bells : 
tlie  living  is  a rectory  In  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. rhere  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
Itcndents,  Baptists,  M'cslryan  new  connuxiun.  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  .Swedenborgtans,  and  the  Society  of 
Friertds  ; and  to  all  of  tiiese,  a*  well  as  to  the  church, 
large  Sunday  schools  arc  attached,  fumUhlDg  religious 
instruction  to  almut  1,600  children  of  both  sexes.  A free 
grammar-school,  founded  and  well  endowed  In  1713.  a 
girls'  national  school,  and  an  infant  school,  are  the  chief 
educational  establlihment* ; and  a meclianh'a'  liutltiire, 
foumiod  In  1895,  and  now  in  union  w itli  (hat  at  lo^ds, 
11  ‘i 


loo  KKLLS. 

In»  confrrrfd  many  Ixmrfits  on  U>r  w*-rklng  rJ.is^ct. 
Tho  wttrsmt  mamif4r(urt',  ctpori.iMy  of 
m<  rinoi,  nnJ  worsUnl  yarn*,  i<  carrioit  on  to  a ron«i>l<T* 
ab>r  extent  i ami  the  prixlure  U *'>M  In  th<*  pUt'e-haiU 
of  Halifax  and  Bradford  : worntrd-mklU  j;ate.  in  la.'M, 

employment  to  hamU,  and  A f«)Uon-mlll>  to  llfd 
hands;  about  l.aoo  looroi  are  at  work  wilhin  the  p,tr. 
The  Leeds  and  Liveqxyil  canal,  which  p;»s*e*  near  Ihe 
town,  affords  cheap  conTeyance  for  maiml'acturea,  Jkc.. 
and  establishes  a cotninunlradnn  with  lIuJI  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Liv(*rpfwl  on  the  other.  A court  of  requests  Is 
held  here  for  the  n'corery  of  ilrlds  under  40s.  ; and  un- 
der the  Boumlary  Aid  Keii^hlcy  is  a (Hjiling  plai'e  for  the 
W.  riding-  It  1<  al^  the  heail  of  a union,  comprisitiK  <> 
pars.  ; tlw  expense  of  maintaining  the  t>our  of  this  |>ar. 
having  amounted  to  l,fWW.  in  IHAn.  Markets,  well  sup- 
l>Ued.  cm  Wednesday:  fairs,  Hay  *<th  and  Idh,  and  Nov. 
7th.  Hth.  and  9th. 

Keighley  Is  known  In  the  hiitory  of  the  great  civil  : 
war,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  an  encounter,  in  I64.A,  j 
l>etwecQ  the  king's  tru«>ps.  and  a division  of  the  imrlla-  , 
mentary  army,  under  ('olonel  I.aml>ett.  Its  name  is  de-  : 
rived  from  an  old  family  called  Keighley,  one  of  whose 
members  marrUxI  a Lord  Cavendish,  from  whom  tiie 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Karl  of  RtirlinMim 
are  descended.  (Atfnes’s  of  VoriiAfrc  ; Far/, 

/t-p.i 

KKI.t.S,  A town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  cn.  Me.ith, 
adjacent  to  the  Blackwater,  mi  the  lop  and  aides  nf  a 
g'mtle  hill,  AAm,  N.NV’.  Dutdln,  and  ‘il  \V.  Drogheda. 
Vop..  in  IKII,  since  which  it  has  not  Increa-vcil. 

it  e<iiitUl*  of  three  prirudjial  and  some  smaller  streets, 
and  h.u  some  good  houses  ; but,  generally  speaking.  It  Is 
a mean  plai'e,  and  Is  neither  lighted  nor  vratche^l. 

Here  is  a line  old  church,  contiguous  to  which  is  a pillar 
or  round  tower  99  (t.  in  height.  It  has.  also,  a K.  Cath. 
chA|>el,  a court  liuusc,  market-house,  bridewell,  fever 
hospital,  a national  school,  and  a school  siipimrled  by 
Lviy  lleailfort.  A larc  manufactory  it  saiiL  in  the  Mm- 
nmpal  Boundary  Rrport,  to  employ  100  hands,  and  there 
It  alto  an  extensive  l^wory. 

This  is  a very  old  town;  a synod  having  hern  held 
here  in  IIA3.  and  a castle  errcti'd  on  the  tile  of  the 
present  market-place  In  1I7A.  Here,  also,  was  a monat. 
lery,  some  re  nalns  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  calb'd  St. 
C dumb  Kill's  House,  from  the  iinme  of  its  reput'd 
founder.  In  one  uf  the  street*  is  a Hue  stonecross.  I'he 
bor.  returned  'i  niemt.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  Init  was  dU- 
franrliiseil  at  the  L'nl"n.  The  ma>;niAce7it  seat  nf  the 
H«  i Ifort  family  is  in  its  vicinity,  rost-othce  revenue. 
In  l‘'w«.  '■,7'd.  ; in  l»0<;.  7I.V. 

Kl^  l I'll  a Ivor,  of  b.irooy  and  roarkrt-town  of  Scotland, 
c<».  Il-i  »tl.  on  bdh  side*  the  Isla.  a tributary  oi  the  Deve- 
r*Ki,  lUm  W.  Altenleen.  I’op.,  In  IsOl . liic.  the  par., 

A .'sj.  bt  4,104.  Keith  is,  prnjK»rly  speiy iiig,  c.»m- 
p >«.-d  of  thri'c  towns,  namely,  Old  Keith  amt  New  Keith, 
o'l  the  .S  uf  the  river,  anil  Fife  Keith,  on  the  N..  the 
wb'df  lying  In  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
The  tint,  which  Is  very  old,  is  but  <h  mean  ap|»carance 
ao'l  Irregular  shape ; the  S4?cond,  bi‘gun  l«>  l»e  erected  In 
17Ad,  standi  on  a gentle  eminence  to  the  S.K.  of  the 
farmer,  and  consists  of  one  prlm1|>al  street  dlvlde«l  into 
Several  portions ; the  ihirtl,  or  File  Keith,  which  had  it* 
origin  In  1 Hi  6.  Is  connected  with  the  two  former  towns  by 
two  bridge*  over  the  Isla.  New  Keith  is  the  largest  anil 
he»t  built  of  the  three  divisions  in  question,  and  In  it 
most  part  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated,  such  as  the 
par.  cnurch,  a Gothic  building,  with  a tower  M>4  ft.  high, 
and  a R.  ('ath.  chapel,  after  the  fdaii  of  St.  Marfa  de 
Vltturia  <«t  Rome.  It  has  also  an  C|>iscupal  chapel, 
a^iil  (wo  ineetlnK'housrt,  bi-long1iig  to  the  Associate 
.Hynod.  The  mrsus  of  cdiHration  are  very  .ample.  There 
are  4 subvcrtptbm  libraries.  A const-lerablc  number 
of  iiers'ins  are  employe<d  in  weaving  wiKdleu  and  linen 
rtoth  for  the  At»vrdei*n  manufacturers;  and  it  has 
alw>  aliout  36  "customer  weavers*’  employed  hv  pri- 
vate uvrsoiis  for  articles  of  local  cmsujui>tii>ii.  There 
are  thn-e  branch  banks  in  the  bor.  In  addition  to 
weekly  markets,  Keith  has  four  aitmial  fairs,  ail  of  con- 
lider.vble  importance : Summer-eve  Fair,  held  in  Sep- 
tember, is  by  far  the  greatest  fair  In  the  north  for  cattle 
and  horse*. 

A skirmish  took  plai'e  in  1746  at  Old  Keith,  between 
the  forces  of  the  I’retrmlcr  and  those  in  the  royal 
service.  In  which  the  former  baii  tlie  ailv,tiit.ige,  ami 
carried  oiT  ISO  prisoners.  James  F'erguson.  the  cele- 
ebratf^  self-taught  astronomer,  was  Ixirn  in  the  vici- 
nity of  K'  ilh:  the  only  school  he  ever  attendcvl  wa« 
one  at  Keith,  and  that  for  only  Ikrre  miinth'.  Hedii*d  in 
I77A.  His  " Autobiography  " is  well  known.  (Bruu/ut  (if 
&vi4/dn<f,  Tol.  Iv.  t Baf^t/n'rr  { Ckamf/rts's  ('O*.) 

KKLSO,  an  inland  iiiarkiU-towii  of  .Soiiland,  co.  Rox- 
burgh, b«aut1f\illy  situatiHl  on  the  leA  hank  uf  the  Twrisl. 
near  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Teviot,  in. 
8.B.  Edinburgh,  and  m.  S.  W.  Berwick -upon*  Twi-cnI. 
Pop.,  in  1M)1.  g.9A6;  In  \Ki\.  4,-ini:  of  the  town  and 
par.  at  the  l&ttor  date,  A,1M.  I'iie  town,  which  is  pivu- 


KKLSO. 

liarly  neat  and  h.indsume.  consists  of  t prlnri|>.d  and 
S'nne  smaller  stri'i'f*.  The  f<inner  meet  in  n wjuare  or 
inarket-plai'e  in  the  reiitre  of  the  town,  Ci>iui«ting  of 
well  iHiill  houM^.  which,  like  those  in  iKher  parts,  nn* 
mostly  of  freevtone  and  slateil.  On  Uic  K.  side  of  tuts 
square  is  the  town-lnnise,  an  cdltlce  of  two  slorie*.  with  a 
(wxliment  in  front  sup|>orted  by  4 Ionic  columns,  sur- 
inounteit  by  a handsome  balustrade,  and  dome  springing 
from  the  rriilre  of  the  nmf.  I'he  old  par.  church  iM'ttig 
a ••  nilsshap<’n  pile,*’  a new  or  second  par.  church  was 
built  here  in  l<17  in  the  Kiirabethan  style,  with  a qiiad- 
raiiguSar  tower  70 ft  high.  Tlicbrldgeacrosi  the  Tweeil. 
fVom  a plari  of  llie  late  Mr.  Bemde,  is  said  to  have  Iwn n 
the  pnHotype  of  Waterloo  bridge  over  the  Thaini's  by  the 
same  archuect.  It  has  .^elliptical  arches  ; its  t<gal  length 
is  Pi4  ft.  ; the  tireadth  of  the  roadway  Is  25  ft.,  and  the 
! gre.itest  heiglit  from  the  bed  of  the  river  42  ft.  It  was 
fitilsliesl  In  lMi:i  at  an  expense  uf  iH.urwv.  In  the  imuic- 
dl.de  vldnily  of  the  tow  n,  on  the  W..  is  Hours,  the  seat 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Roxburgh,  the  feudal  superiors  of 
the  bor.;  a mansion  er>‘ct>d  in  17IH,  but  rt>ceiitly  re- 
p.\ired  and  modeniiM'd,  combining,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  li.ns 
observeil,  "the  idea*  of  aiieieiit  baronial  grandeur  with 
those  of  modern  taste.”  But  the  inn»(  prominent  obj«'«'t 
in  or  round  Kelso  is  its  venerable  alibey.  founded  in  I 
by  David  1.  for  Tyronen«ian  monks,  and  endowed  with 
immense  possessiims  and  privileges.  It*  form  is  that  of 
a Latin  cross,  and  il  nlfords  a tine  s|M-cimen  of  the 
Saxoii  or  early  Noiman  style  ol  architecture.  It  has  long 
bi'en  ill  a state  of  dilapid.Uion  ; but  the  Scotch  ref'.rmers 
are  guiltless  of  the  dcuioUlion  of  this  notile  fabric:  ft>r, 
having  tuH'ii  occupied  tu  a phut*  of  secuiity  hj  the  towns- 
people in  I'-t.'!,  it  was  then  l«at(ered  down  liy  the  Hngti*h 
under  the  F.trl  of  HritfnnL  Tlie  parts  now  rv'iu.iiniiig 
are  the  S.  and  S.  aisles,  each  having  two  rouiui  towers, 
with  two  still**  of  the  rentr.v!  tower,  now  only  91  ft.  high. 
The  thiekiH'vs  of  the  lower  walls  is-AJ  ft.  The  pillar*  are 
clustered  ; the  arciies  rimilar.  I’ait  of  the  ruin  servitl 
as  the  par.  church  from  ir.W  till  1771,  when  it  wa«  de- 
serted. from  the  Idea  nf  lns.*cuiity,  for  another  place  of 
worship.  The  Roxburgh  family  haveof  late  iaiidabiy  ex- 
erteil  tnciim-lves  to  repair  nnd  ix-rpeluAU*  this  fine  ruin. 
Kelso  ha*  Ik*cii  characlerlird  by  S«'oct,  In  his  “ Auto- 
biography” (p.  ),  at  "the  must  Ivraiillfiil,  If  nut  the 

most  romantic,  vihagr  In  Scotland.”  " It  prr«euit  »d>- 
JtN.it,”  he  says,  “ nut  only  grand  In  themselves,  but 
Venerable  from  their  a*»oc1  itlons.”  The  best  view  of 
the  town  and  environs  is  from  the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  old  and  new  i«r.  churches  pre- 
viously notireil,  there  are  five  other  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  Ivlunging  rcsj>ectirely  to  the  Fpiscopaliaiis, 
(.'aineronions.  Original  Sveeders,  Relief  uid  Associate 
Sj  nod. 

I’iiere  are  10  sehnol*  In  the  hor.  and  par.,  atlen>led  by 
about  70Ti  scholars ; so  that  about  a seventh  part  of  the 
pe«)|  b-  are.  at  thev.xme  time,  Ix-lng  e<lurAted  i and  this  w itb* 
out  including  Sun  l.ir  school*,  uf  w hich  there  are  6.  Kel-o 
ha*  6 siibsi'riptlon  libtari>*s  ; llie  ohiest,  containing  about 
•i.isK)  Tol*.,  luv  iitg  been  iiistitutrd  in  l7Ab.  The  ” Kelso 
Fhysical  and  Antii|uai  Ian  SiK-iely  ” would  do  credit  to  a 
much  largi'T  town,  'niere  are  twr>  reading-rooms  ; two 
newt;itu  ***8,  one  publisheil  weekly,  the  other  twice  a 
wiv‘k.  Kelso  was  the  tirst  provincial  town  in  Scotland 
that  hitroiiueeil  the  printing-pre*i,  (Irvhig't  Scot. 

1.  7ft.)  The  first  *Ntiiion  of  Scult’s  Mitufn  hy  of  the  Scxd~ 
ft«A  norder,  w.x«  printed  in  Keho  by  James  Ballantyne. 
who  afterwanU  brought  the  typograpIdc.'U  art  to  nigh 
'•'rfi'Clion  ill  F'lhdiurgh,  where  he  carriv.*d  on  the  priuling 
■usiness  In  ) artnershin  w ilh  Scott. 

A dk'pensury  was  imiml(*d  here  In  1777.  Poor-rates 
were  introduced  in  179ft;  aiKi  yield,  with  other  sources 
of  Income,  a »um  of  aliotit  l.lMW.  a year.  Ab«}Ut  40 
children  are  rvluratiNl  at  the  exivense  of  the  par. 

The  currying  of  lc.atiier.  and  the  manufacture  of 
wmilieti  clot);*,  linen,  stockings,  and  hat*,  which  are  tlie 
chief  branclu-s  of  industry,  do  not  together  employ 
more  than  Ift()  hands,  and  some  of  these  branches  are 
disapr earing.  Tim  town,  whb  h Is  chiefly  rlependent  on 
Us  r«  tail  trade,  is  rem.irk.vblc  for  its  numerous  hand- 
some shorn.  It  ha*  a weekly  corn-markrt,  at  which  a 

freat  tlcai  of  Ixoiiiess  U t>ai>sacUNj  ; and  several  annual 
lirs  for  cattle  .md  vhee|i.  There  arc  four  banks  In  tlie 
town  ; exclusive  r>f  Kivingt’  bank. 

Kelso  WAS  orl.'iitally  a s|M-cies  of  suburb  Co  the  Ivor,  of 
Roxburgh,  on  tlie  opiHuite  l>ank  of  the  TweeiL  Rut  the 
foundation  of  the  ablioy  g.’vve  Kelso  a more  im|«ortant 
chara-tcr  : and  on  the  llDal  destruction  of  Roxburgh.  In 
the  l.'ith  lenlury,  it*  InhalM.  transferred  th'mselves 
tiiUher.  No  traces  now  remain  of  the  Uir.  of  Roxbtrgh, 
and  ImU  few  of  its  castle  ; though  the  latter  was  for  ern- 
turiei  one  of  the  most  irntMirlatit  Border  fortresse*.  In 
HriO,  James  11  . having  taken  the  town  of  Roxburgh  and 
dinnolished  it.  laid  sn-ge  to  the  castle,  during  which  he 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a cannon.  The  queen,  at- 
tended by  her  Infant  son.  James  111 , encoumged  the 
kiegers,  and,  in  a few  days,  the  fortrew  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  then  destroyed  ; since  which  time  It 


kkmi»ti:n. 

Ka>  rrmainrd  in  ruins,  though  partiAlIj  rei'airrd  by  tl>e 
KugU*h.  undrr  SunuTiol,  In  IM7.  St»on  afti-r  tho  l(e- 
forcnatlnn,  thr  lamis  and  |M>»««‘Sslon«  of  Uu*  nlilivy  wore 
ronfern'd  on  thr  anrlrnt  family  of  K**rr,  of  lV«»fortl,  in 
iht'  h.tuds  of  whose  dcM'ctitUiiis,  the  family  of  Uoxhur^i. 
they  itiU  remain.  Kelso  has  rcpentedlv  sufferiHi  from 
coiitUgratlons,  not  in  warlike  times  merely,  but  in  porilir, 
a*  III  IGHii  and  1738.  (Morion's  Monnslic.  Atinol't  ttf 
Ti'rioldair ; Hatff's  lint,  oj  Kelso;  7'w«r; 

K't'tf  Slot.  Arc.  of  Scotland;  liotburghsMirc, 

KKMPTKN  <an.  ('ainpodummm),  a town  of  Hararia, 
fire.  Swabia  and  N'euburg,  cap.  distr.  of  same  tuune.  no 
(he  liter,  fiO  in.  8.S.W.  Augsburg.  Pop.  about  O.OiK). 
Ii  consists  uf  two  |*nrts,  an  old  (own  surrnundtd  witli 
walls  tieuriy  encircled  by  the  new  town.  The  former  Is 
the  commercial  portion  of  Kempten  ; the  latter,  S4*atcd 
on  higher  groumi,  I'oniprises  the  ahU-y,  where  was  for* 
(nerir  held  (he  court  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  an  rrcle* 
siastic  possessing,  besides  the  t<<wn,  an  lnde|a*ndiiit  ter* 
rtlory  uf  34o  sti.  m.,  evdi'd  to  Hararia  in  i'vri.  Kempten 
has  a flue  collt'giotu  church,  aiiueduct,  and  lhi‘atre,  an 
hospital,  foundling  asylum,  public  library,  Htc.  ; ami  Is 
(lie  seat  of  tiie  coiiorii  fur  the  circle,  ('imrts  uf  law 
for  the  drcle  and  (own,  a board  uf  tolls,  a gymnasium, 
and  higli'school.  It  has  nuniifiU'tures  of  linen  anil 
rotton  tabrics.  and  a brisk  trade  iu  these  givnls,  and  In 
wiHil,  rattle,  and  Italian  produce.  The  lller  ^'Comos 
ii.ivig.ilde  near  Kemptea.  Adjoi'ent  to  tliu  town  is  the 
etnliirncc  of  Hilanncmt,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a for* 
tM*«s  iup|Huietl  tu  bo  Homan,  and  witere  various  Homan 
coins  hare  been  found.  (.Stiv'is  ; Itcrg/i/tiu. 

KI'NI>.\b  (KIKUY),  a mark.ei*town,  |Mr1.  bur. 
and  par.  of  Eugl.md,  co.  Wcstinurelami,  ward  of  same 
name,  4n  m.  S.  Carlisie.  and  'ii!*  ni.  N N.W.  J.oudon. 
P >p.  of  pirl.  bor.  (which  comprises  (he  townships  of 
Kendal,  Kirkland,  and  Netiieregnivcship),  in  IH3I, 
11. 1??.  Tlie  town,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  wliicli  the  riser  Kent  (crossml  here  by  threi*  briiigei). 
nius  nearly  N.  and  S.,  runsista  |>rinci(>ally  of  one  tiing 
streiK  on  the  line  of  the  Carlisle  road,  and  a lateral 
striM't  leading  down  to  the  river  on  the  Appleby  road. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  being  w hitened, 
and  roiifed  with  blue  slate*,  have  a remarkably  cU>aii 
and  neat  appearance.  The  tuwn*faall  It  an  elegant  build* 
lug,  and  the  market,  for  butchers'  meat.  Is  neat  ami 
comniiHlious.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  Is  a large 
and  well  arranged  wnrkhinitc,  and  near  it  is  a house  of 
forreetioii.  The  other  principal  buildings  arc  a haml* 
some  hall,  belonging  to  the  society  of  “ odd  fellows,*'  the 
a<«einbiy  and  news  rooms,  theatre,  and  several  ex* 
tensive  factories.  The  church,  msar  the  S.  entrance  uf 
the  town,  it  a larM  Gothic  structure,  with  a square 
tower:  the  living  it  a vicarage  In  the  gift  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  There  are  two  other  euiscopal 
places  uf  worship,  and  10  belun^iig  to  diflTereiit  uetiumi* 
nalions  of  dissenters.  Among  the  educational  esiahlish* 
mimts.  are  a well  endowed  grammar*scbool  with  uiil- 
vernitv  exhibitions,  a blue-eoat  charity,  a green*coat 
schiMii,  a larn  national  school,  supported  imth  by  en- 
dowment and  subscription,  a school  ol  industry,  an 
iufatit  school,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  There  is  also 
a thriving  mecliauics’  institute.  The  chariuble  insli* 
lutions  comprise  an  hospital  fur  old  unmarried  women, 
endowed  with  lUO/.  a year,  a dispensary,  and  a lying-hi 
charily  ; and  the  corporation  have  the  trust  of  charituhle 
funds  to  a considerable  amount.  | 

Kendal  has  lung  lieen  noted  for  Us  weaving  li>duitrv  : 
and  ill  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  I V.  s(>ecul 
laws  were  enacted  fur  the  protection  of  its  manufiictures. 
The  present  roanufactures  comprise  liuseys,  serges, 
baises,  the  c«»arser  kinds  of  kerseymere,  and  can*clx. 
'Pliere  :ire  Ilf  woollen  mills,  which  etnpluyed.  in  IH38, 
^2  hands;  and  about  3.MKI  persons  are  employed  in 
weaving,  and  otherwise  prepanng  clolli.  The  wage*  of 
adult  wearers  (good  han^>  average  Ills,  a WM-k,  when  , 
fully  employed  ; but  the  trade  has  been  lately  much  i 
deitressed,  and  great  distress  has  consot|Uefi^  pre*  . 
vailed  among  the  working  classes,  who,  in  1^38-39,  were  j 
lialf  their  time  without  employment.  The  marble  j 
works,  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble,  quarried  at  ' 
Kendal  I'ell.  employ  several  hands  ; and  Hh:  machinery 
is  very  ingenious.  There  is  water-cummunicatiou  by  a 
canal  with  Lancaster,  ai>d  a railway  has  been  projected 
tu  oinne<  t Kendal  with  (Carlisle  northward,  and  with  the 
N.  L'liltm,  and  the  other  great  lines  of  Kngland.  A 
juint*s«H'k  iMok.  and  two  private  banking  cstaldishments 
fornish  ample  accommodation  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
a savings'  tionk  has  a large  number  of  depositors.  Two 
newkp.tpers,  of  rmposite  politics,  the  " Westmoreland  Ga* 
zetle."  ami  “ Westmoreland  Advertiser,"  are  published 
every  Saturday,  and  are  said  to  be  well  conducted,  and 
prclty  extensively  rirculated. 

Kendil  was  first  Incorponited  by  Queen  EUiabeth, 
and  a second  rliarter  was  granted  by  Charles  t.  Under 
(lie  >lunirl|t.ii  Hefonii  Act.  it  it  divided  into  three  wards, 
the  municip.ll  otlieeTs  l»eing  a recorder,  a mayor,  and 
5 otlier  aiilcnnen,  with  Id  councillors.  Cor|>uraUon 
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revenue,  In  |P39,  I.44M.  The  Reform  Art  conferred  on 
Kembil.  the  im|iortant  privilege  of  sending  1 mem.  to 
the  11.  of  : the  electoral  boundaries  include  tliu 
t<]wi)shi|M  uf  KiuhLiI  ami  Kirkland,  with  those  parts 
of  Nelhergravchip  which  a<^oin  Kendal.  Registered 
eleelors.  in  I KID  40.  ^larklHs,  well  attemUnl.  on 

S.-itiinlay : e.ittle  fairs,  March  2‘id,  .4pril  ‘jOtli,  and  Nu> 
veml*er  Hth. 

Near  Krnd.-vl,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  lim 
rtiiiis  ol  a e.utic.  ('ummaiciiiigiy  silu:il«Kl  on  a rui  ky  eiui- 
neiire,  and  cclehraied  as  the  birtli-place  of  Calncrine 
r.irr,  one  of  tlie  quoi'US  of  Henry  Vllt.  A large  jhir- 
tion  of  the  outer  wall,  and  two  towers,  still  reiiuiin  Ui 
m.vrk  its  funner  extent. 

KEN  ILWOHTH,  a market-townandpar.  of  Englaml. 
ca  Warwick,  hundred  Knighthmi,  5 m.  N‘.  Warwick,  la 
m.  S.K.  Hirmtngham.nnd  %u).  N.N.W.  l.ondon.  Area 
of  |«ir.  6,400  acres  : I^T-.  i«»  Id-H,  3.097.  It  is  «lelight- 
fully  situated  on  an  amiient  of  the  Aion,  ami  c»iivi>>(<i 
chiefly  of  one  long  »tm*t.  about  I m.  In  length,  part  of 
the  road  from  Warwick  tu  (Coventry.  In  tl»e  luwer  part 
of  the  town  Is  the  church,  a Golhlc  btiilding  of  dilTerent 

IH-riuds,  liavlng  a haudvome  tower  ami  spire;  and  near 
t are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  valued  nl  ilie  dissolution  uf 
the  moiiosterlm  at  61U.  Hu  the  Idgiier  grmind  are  seve* 
ral  handsotiie  lioiist's  ; and  at  the  top  of  lh«  hill  on 
which  the  tuwn  stands  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  the  an* 
cient  fame  of  which  lias  bet'n  made  fainlliar  to  all  Eu- 
rom?  by  the  Magician  of  the  North.  There  arc  seve- 
ral places  uf  worship  fur  dissenters,  to  each  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  cnurch.  are  atLoched  well  attended 
Sunday-schools.  A free-schoul  was  founded  in  1724, 
and  there  is  a large  uatiuiial  schutd.  Among  other  cha- 
rities, are  alsrahous«*s  for  16  widows,  and  on  apprentice 
fund.  Ribands,  gaui.  s,  and  combs  are  made  here  ; and 
there  are  rhemiral  works  fur  the  preiiaratiun  of  Glauber 
salts,  SAl-ainmuulac,  and  Prussian  blue  ; but  they  are 
not  Impnrt.uit.  Markets  on  Wednesday ; horse  and 
cattle  fairs,  April  30.  and  Sept.  30. 

Keiiiluorth  Castle,  whose  extensive  ruins  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  magnifleenre,  was 
erectetl  in  1120  by  GeoOVy  de  Clinton,  treasurer  and 
chamberlain  tu  Henry  |.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
the  Karl  of  Ia*iccster  held  a tournament  here,  which  was 
attended  by  100  knights  with  their  ladies.  The  estate 
afterwards  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by 
Queen  Kllsalietli  to  her  unworthy  fovourlte,  Dudley, 
Earl  uf  Ia4ei>«ter.  who  is  said  to  have  expended  on  its 
improvrinent  (iO.CMXV.,  a vast  sum  for  those  days.  **  The 
outer  wall,"  says  .Sir  W.  Scott,  "Inclosed  seven  acres,  a 
|iart  of  wlilch  was  orciipled  by  extensive  stables  and  by 
a pleasure-garden,  with  Its  trim  arbours  and  parterres  ; 
and  the  rest  formeti  the  large  hase-court  or  outer  yard  of 
the  noblu  ra<tlc,  which  wai  Itself  composed  of  a huge 
pile  of  caviellated  buildings  surrounding  an  Inner  court. 
A large  and  massive  keep,  called  Char's  Tower,  was  uf 
uncertain  though  great  antiquity;  and  that  noble  and 
massive  pile,  winch  yK  hears  the  name  of  loincavter't 
IluUdiiigs,  W.VS  erwtwl  by  John  of  Gaunt,  ‘time-lio. 
noiired  l.aucaater.*  The  external  wall  was  on  the  S.  and 
W . sides  a>l>irned  and  <lek'nded  by  a lake  partly  artiflclal, 
McriHs  which  was  a stately  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  side  was 
a barlkiean.  which,  even  in  Its  present  ruinous  state,  U 
equal  in  extent  and  superior  hi  architecture  to  the  ba* 
runiat  castle  of  many  a northern  chief.  Beyond  the  lake 
lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  deer  and  game,  aiidalMKind- 
Ing  with  lofty  trees.  Queen  Elisabeth  twice  visited  this 
noble  pahve;  and  here.  In  157^,  she  was  entertained, 
with  her  whvite  rniirt,  with  princelv  magiiiOcctice  during 
17 days,  at  theenormousexpenseoi  I.WiW. /wTdi'nw.  The 
castle  w.'u  phmdt-red  and  ultimately  left  In  a state  of  ruin 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  adiacent  lands.  Alter  varhius  changes,  the  estate 
rame  into  the  possession  of  Hyde,  Rarl  of  Claren- 
don, and  is  still  held  by  that  noble  family."  (,Vtr 
Scoii't  " Kcniltrorlk,"  vid.  H.,  with  notes ; Binglep't 
Bcamiict  qf  Kneland  and  Wales,  Ac) 

KENNKHY  (CAVR-TEMPLES  OF).  (See  Sat- 

BETTX.) 

KENSINGTON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  bund.  Ossulston,  in  the  suburbs  or  London, 
l|  m.  NV.  Hyde  Park  corner,  comprising  (with  the  ham- 
lets of  Bayswati^,  Earl's  Court,  Bromptun,  ami  Little 
(’belsea,)  an  area  of  2.680  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  20.900. 
It  consists  of  B main  street  forming  a part  of  the  London 
road,  and  of  several  subordinate  streets  running  from  It 
N.  and  S..  one  of  which  lends  into  a handsome  square. 

I The  houses  arc  well  built,  and  many  gocxl  detarhira  re* 
j sldences  are  scattered  in  the  outskirts.  The  par.  church 
I is  a plain  but  spacious  building,  erected  in  I6W ; and  the 
. living  is  a vicarage  In  tlie  gift  of  (he  Bishop  of  London. 
I There  are  also  2 district  churches,  and  a proprietary 
episcopal  chaiiel.  with  several  plares  of  worship  fur  dis- 
senters (the  urgi-st  of  which,  built  in  I7IM,  belongs  lo 
the  lndei>etidents).  A Urge  clutritv  s«-h<Kil,  notional 
and  l*aiicastrian  si-hnols,  and  several  private  hoarding 
Khouls,  furnish  lustrurtiuii  to  all  (lastes;  ami  there  are 
11  3 
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numcroui  chArltim  for  th«  relief  of  the  agnl  and  aU-k  i 
poor.  The  trade  of  the  town  chiefly  ch-iH'ndi  on  the 
many  familici  of  rank  and  wealth  retklent  in  ami  hhukI  h. 

Kenalngton  U the  chief  locality  of  a inxir-law  union, 
eomprlting.  beiidea  ittelf.  the  pan.  of  C(u-ltc.%  Fulhain, 
Hammemnlth.  and  Putdlngton.  The  ex|i*‘nae  of  main- 
taining the  pour  of  thU  par.  amounted  to  6,000f.  in  18K.  i 
{Poor  Law  Comm.  Atk  nrporL) 

The  palace,  which,  wiu)  lu  gardent,  forma  the  chief 
object  of  attracthm,  t«  an  Irregular  brick  building,  | 
purrha«ed  by  William  III.  of  the  Earl  of  NottinghAin.  ^ 
Among  other  addition!  made  hr  that  monarch,  the  whole 
8.  front  was  rebuilt  under  the  dirertion  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  { 
and  the  interior  received  great  improvement!  and  eni- 
belliihment! ; the  W.  front  waa  rrtmilt  by  Kent,  in  the 
reign  of  tieorge  II,  The  iUte  room!  comprl!e  hand- 
lome  rhamheri,  well  aihipted  for  <>ccA!inn!  of  ceremony  ; 
but  few  of  them,  except  llir  g.dlrrlc!,  are  of  eninmanding 
proftortlnn!.  The  !turcatc,  (uUnted  by  Kent,  U intended 
to  repre*ent  a numlMT  of  ipi*rt.itori  on  a court  day  ; atiil 
the  artUi  has  introduced  »ev<T.il  portraits  of  characters  ' 
ConncTted  with  the  rotirtof  George.I.:  the  style,  however,  [ 
is  bfzarre,  and  m very  bad  taste.  The  rroence  cham- 
ber Is  now  hung  with  pk-tiires,  many  of  whVh  were  highly 
valued  by  the  late  president  West.  This  j^ace  was  the 
residence  of  William  and  Mary.  Anne,  ^'orge  1.,  and 
GiHjrgr  II.,  all  of  whom  (except  Gi*o»ge  I.)  tiled  within 
Us  walla.  George  Ml.  reinovetl  the  town  residence  of 
the  court  to  St.  James's ; and  Kensington  palace  has 
since  been  allotted  to  Junior  members  of  the  roy^U  family.  ' 
The  ehildhood  of  Qut-cii  Victoria  was  s|>ent  in  It ; and  it  ' 
hav  been  for  many  years  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  ' 
of  Su«sex.  Ills  rornl  highness's  library  Is  very  ralu.ibU', 
eii>eriaUy  the  rollectlon  of  biblical  works,  includuig 
about  300  rare  M.SS.  The  gardens,  plante«I  with  fim* 
trees,  ocrupy  an  area  of  ateiut  3-V)  aert's,  and  have  Uen 
fur  many  years  an  attractive  public  promenade.  Hol- 
land House,  a brick  structure,  in  the  Ydlsabetban  style, 
at  the  W.  end  of  Kensington,  was  built  in  blO?,  and  de-  ' 
fcended  In  the  reign  of  (.'narlet  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Hollainl. 
Addison  occupied  It  after  his  marriage  with  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Warwick.  In  I70d  It  was  purchased  by  Henry 
Fox,  Lord  Holland.  In  whose  family  It  still  remains.  The 
library  is  1 12  ft.  in  length,  and  contains  a valuable  rul- 
lection  of  books,  especially  In  Spanish  and  I’ortugUf^se 
literature.  There  are  many  good  pictures,  and  In  the  hall 
Is  a sitting  statue  of  C.  J.  Fox.  About  20o  acres  of  laud 
are  attached  to  the  bouse,  which  U one  of  tbe  Hneet  rest-  ' 
dences  In  the  vicinity  of  London.  ' 

KENT,  amarli.  co.  in  the  S.K.part  of  EnglamI,  lielng  ! 
the  nearest  of  any  In  the  kingdom  to  the  Cotilinenl, 
having  N.  the  Thames  and  itv  arstuary,  E.  and  S.E.  the 
fiermaii  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Dover,  S.  Sussex,  and 
W.  .Surrey.  Its  greal«**l  length,  fr«>m  Deptford  lu  the 
H.  Foreland,  is  alK>ut  01,  andlts  greatest  breadth  alsuut 
30  m.  Area,  906.0HO  acres,  of  which  above  ymi.OOii  are 
said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This  is  a fiiH'ly 
diversiflerl  and  beautiful  ca  Two  parallel  ridges  of  hills 
traverse  Its  whole  extent  from  E.  to  W.  The  upper,  t»r  | 
most  northerly  of  Uicse  ranges,  extending  from  nV*ater-  . 
ham.  on  the  confines  of  Surrey,  to  Dover,  being  cum-  i 
posed  chiefly  of  chalk,  and  tnence  called  the  chalk  ' 
ridge ; while  the  lower,  or  most  southerly  range,  about  I 
H m.  from  the  former,  is  usually  called  the  ragstone  I 
range,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  ragstone  and  ' 
Ironstone.  The  countrv  to  the  N.  of  the  ut^*r  range.  ' 
including  the  Isles  of  Srieppey,  Grain,  and  Thanei  (sec  , 
Tii.vnRT),  U generally  very  fertile,  and  contains  a gwvd  i 
deal  of  marshy  and  of  rich  loamy  land,  producing  the 
finest  wheat.  Romney  Marsh,  a celebrated  grating  dis- 
trict (see  Homxby  Marsh),  and  the  Weaid,  lie  to  the  S. 
of  the  lower  or  ragstone  range.  Tbe  latter,  which 
extends  into  Sussex  and  Surrey.  Is  a very  singular  tract. 
Its  soil  Is  generally  stiff  and  clayey,  but  in  parts  sand 
predominates.  For  a Irngth«*oed  period  It  formed  an  im- 
mense forest  i but  was  gratlually,  though  slowly,  brought 
Into  tillage.  Its  soil  continues  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  timtier.  especially  oak.  which 
here  attains  to  the  greatest  luxuriance.  At  this  moment 
most  Inclosures  In  the  Weald  are  surrounded  with  oaks,  ; 
and  every  wood  and  coppice  U full  of  them.  " When 
viewed  from  the  a4|olnlng  hills,  which  command  a pros- 
pert  over  the  whole  of  It,  the  Weald  exhibits  the  most 
wllghtfijl  scene  that  can  be  Imagined.  It  appears  to 
the  eye  an  extensive  level  country  (the  few  bills  In  it 
being  so  small  and  Inferior  to  those  whence  It  Is  viewed), 
covered  with  all  the  richness  of  Uith  art  and  nature  ; the 
variety  of  small  inclosures  of  com  and  meadow,  and  the 
houses,  seats,  and  villages,  promiscuously  interspersed 
among  the  large  and  towering  oaks,  which  grow  over 
the  whole  face  of  It.  have  the  mi^st  pleasing  I'ffiM't,  ami 
represent  to  us,  even  at  this  time,  something,  though  a 
great  Improvement  of  its  original  state,  in  the  Idua  of  an 
Inhabited  and  well  cullivated forest.”  {HaatftCt  Kent,  I. 
'i93.  ‘jya,,  gvo.  ed.)  From  Its  proximity  to  the  Continent 
the  climate  of  Kent  Is  colder  in  winter,  aivd  the  E.  wlods 
io  spring  are  said  to  be  more  piercing  than  in  other  cos. 


In  the  same  paralUd  more  to  tbe  W. ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  summers  arc  warmer,  and  its  autumns  l«*ss 
liable  to  wet,  which  txotders  it  especially  fitted  fur  the 
production  of  corn  and  fruit.  Agriculture  is  in  a very 
advanced  state  in  Kent,  and  it  has  a greater  variety  of 
nrotlucis  than  anv  <rther  co.  in  the  kingdom.  Its  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  anu  pv-ase  are  all  excellent.  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  turnips  are  cxtenstvely  raised 
on  tbe  light  soils.  Hops  sre  produced  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  the  district  between  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
buiy.  Most  part  of  the  cherries,  filberts,  plums,  and  other 
fruits  brought  to  Che  London  markets,  are  sopplled  by 
the  orchards  between  Maidstone  and  Tunbridge,  Ac.  ( 
while  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  other  places  furnish  sup- 

iilies  of  spinach  and  of  various  seeds.  Though  K<ivt 
eeds  large  numbers  of  cattle,  tt  cannot  be  called  a 
erasing  co. : the  stock  of  shorn  is,  however,  very  large. 
Hoenney  Marsh  has  a peculiar  orecd  that  furnishes  long, 
combing  wool.  There  is  a great  deal  of  limber  in  other 
parts  of  the  co.,  exrluxhe  u(  the  weald.  Fmpertv  much 
divided,  and  there  are  no  great  estates.  Site  of  farms 
very  various  | but.  owing  lu  the  sort  of  garden  cuitur* 
carried  on  in  many  parts,  they  are  mostly,  perhaps, 
rather  small ; many  varying  in  extent  from  lUto  30  a^Tes. 
while  there  are  but  few  above  20U  or  k-V)  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land,  In  17s.  M.  an  acre.  The  yeomanry  of 
Kent  are  a very  siif>criur  class  ; and  besides  their  own, 
some  of  them  occupv  extensive  hired  farms.  All  lands  in 
K(*fit,  unless  sneelally  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. are  held  by  the  tenure  of  gart  ilimi  ; descending.  In 
the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to  the  eUtest 
sou.  bsiC  to  all  the  sous  alike  in  equal  portions;  and  If 
lluTc  be  no  sons,  they  divide  equally  among  the  daugh- 
ters. This  is  sup|ioteu  to  have  ^vn  the  common  teiiuro 
In  England  bs^ore  (he  IVnqueil ; but,  exclusive  of  Kent, 
it  now  idgains  in  but  s few  places.  Some  estates  have  been 
ditgareUed,  or  excepted  by  a tiiocial  art  of  parliament, 
from  this  tenure  ; and  partition  is  now,  In  most  instances, 
|sreveiiti*d  by  U*stament.  But  such  lands  as  are  not  dts- 
gavelKHl.  or  ss'ltled  by  testament,  are  Invariably  disposed 
of  ill  the  way  stated  a)>uve.  ( HastetT $ JCmf.i.  31 1—321. hvo. 
ed.)  The  rustunis  that  prevail  witli  respect  to  (he  entry  to 
farms  operate  injuriiMuiy  on  agriculture;  and  owing,  as 
is  said,  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  on  tbe  coasts,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  |>oor  laws,  the  )>rasantry  were  lately 
supposed  to  In*  n good  deal  demoralised  ; iHit  both  these 
sources  of  disorder  arc  now  in  the  way  of  bring  ot>vlated. 
Iroustone  is  abundant  In  many  parts ; and  previously  to 
the  emplonnent  of  cttol  in  the  making  of  iron,  the  weald, 
from  (heabundauceof  its  timber,  was  a prhieipal  seat  of  the 
iron  trade  ; iNit  this  has  been  long  sliocdoned.  MTth  the 
exception  of  ship-building  earrieu  on  at  DeiHford.  Wool- 
wich, Cliutham,  and  other  places,  manurartures  are  Uli* 
important ; they  roiisist  of  i>apt.-r,  inode  at  Makbtone  and 
Dover,  gunpowder  at  DariU)rd  uml  Favershani  t and  toys 
St  TonbrUlge.  Fxrliulre  of  the  Tlvames,  the  principal 
rhc.rs  are  the  Metlwsy  (which  !<*«>),  Stour,  Rntlie,  Da- 
rent,  Slid  Raveiisboume.  Kent  is  divided  into  the  two 
nearly  equal  diviiiuns  of  E.  and  W.  Kent,  each  having  Its 
own  court  of  sf*ssions.  FriorliMd  towns,  Greenwich, 
IX'ptforci,  Chatham.  Ititchestt'r,  C anterbury,  and  Dover. 
It  isdivkled  into  5 lath<*«.  (3  hundreds  aivl  15  liberties, 
and  411  parishes.  It  semis  lo  mema  to  the  11.  of  C., 
vis.  2 for  each  of  the  2 divisions  of  the  co. ; 2 for  each  of 
tbo  burs,  of  C anterbnry,  Kc»ebo.<ter.  Dover,  Grreowleh, 
Maidstone,  and  Sandwich,  and  I each  for  C^hatham  and 
Rye.  Hrgistered  electors  f«>r  iheco.,  in  IXftl-40,  16,005, 
being  7,344  fur  the  K.,  and  for  the  W.  division.  In 
1K31,  Kent  had  H2.I44  inhab.  houses;  1)7. 142  families; 
Olid  47U.1.55  inhab.,  of  whom  834.572  were  males,  and 
244, .583  females.  Kiim  expende<l  on  the  relief  of  tbe 
poor,  in  1838.30,  200,043/.  Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, in  161.5,  1,687.4432.  Profits  of  trades  and  prMes- 
siuns  In  do.,  I,f>2ii,22b/. 

KKNTL'CKY,  one  of  the  U.  8.  of  America,  io  the 
central  part  of  the  LTiion,  l>ctwcen  lac.  36*^  JO*  and 
SO*  N . and  long.  and  W. ; having  N.  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  all  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ohio  river,  W.  Missouri,  from  which  the 
Mississippi  divides  it,  8.  Tenaessc*e,  and  E.  Virginia. 
lyCQgth.  K.  to  W.,  nearly  4r>0  to. ; breadth,  varying  from 
40  to  17.5  m.  Area,  estimated  at  3*1,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1630).  687,917,  of  whom  165360  were  slaves.  The  ge- 
neral slope  is  towards  the  N . W.  The  E. extremity  of  the 
state  Is  occupied  by  some  offsets  of  tbe  Alleghuiy  moun- 
tains ; and  along  the  Ohio  tlve  country  Is  broken,  and 
contains  many  amupt  hills.  aiHl  deep  aM  fertile  valleys, 
often  densely  woud^.  Towards  Uie  centre  of  Kentuckv 
the  surface  is  undulating  ; tbe  W.  is  comparailvelv  level. 
In  the  latter  direction  is  an  extensive  tract,  called  the 
” barrens,”  not  sterile,  however,  os  its  name  would  seem 
to  imply,  but  comprising  some  of  tbe  fine  pasture  latxt 
for  which  Kentucky  is  distinguished ; and  studded  with 
oak  and  other  forest  trees.  Next  to  Uie  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cumlierland,  Green, 
Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Temmsee,  which  have  nu- 
merous uueuts,  and  arc  all  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  Most 
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of  then  rise  (n  the  S.K.  and  moiroUlnous  part  of  the 
fttate.  Cumberland  river,  the  roureaof  which  U prin* 
ripally  in  Kentucky,  hat  an  entire  lenftth  of  440  m..  and 
U navigable  fur  iteain-veMcU  to  Nashville  in  I'ennetsee. 
and  for  boati  to  near  iu  source.  Mott  of  the  other  rivers 
above  mentioned  are  navigable  for  more  than  10*i  m in 
the  winter;  but  In  summer  the  large  streams  are  di- 
minished to  a greater  extent  than  thns«>  of  any  other  state 
in  the  union,  and  the  small  ones  are  entirely  drU'd  up.  The 
whole  of  Kentucky  appears  to  rest  upon  a t»rd  oi  lime- 
stone, which  rock  Is  usually  met  with  at>out  H ft.  below 
tlie  surface.  Bltumliiuus  ccmI  fs  found  along  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  iron  of  excellent  quality  in 
numerous  places.  There  are  many  salt  springs,  from 
which  salt  Is  obtained  In  sufBdent  quantities,  nut  only 
for  the  <uppW  of  Kentucky  itself,  but  of  a great  part  of 
Ohio  and  Tennessee.  5>ltre,  and  flne  white  marble 
are  plentiful.  In  the  limestone  formation,  in  the  S.W., 
are  several  stupendous  caverns,  nm*  of  which.  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  Warren  co.,  is  suppos^  to  bc>  k <w  Iu  m.  in  ex- 
tent ( The  climate  in  the  R.  and  central  parts  is  highly 
saliibrhms  ; but  In  the  W.,  es|>erlally  along  the  Misiis- 
sippi,  it  is  unhealthy,  no  year  elapsing  without  a con. 
siderable  mortality  from  fevers,  agues,  &c.  flreat  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  arc  cxpierienced  in  the  state; 
and,  considering  its  lat.,  Its  winters  are  both  long  and 
severe.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile:  of  cos..  Imu 
which  Kentucky  is  divided,  cuniist  of  rich  land,  and 
are  comprised  in  the  tract  called  tlir  **  Garden  of  Ken- 
tucky,'* I'lO  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  lon  m.  in 
breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  Nearly  all  the  Ku- 
ronean  grains,  Indian  com,  and  tolMccu  are  cultivated. 
The  hills  along  the  N.  boundary  arc  under  culture 
wherever  their  declivities  are  not  too  sti'ep  for  the 
plough  ; and  in  those  places  they  arc  gmcrally  covered 
with  forest  trees  of  vigorous  growth,  as  oak,  pine,  elm. 
sreamure,  chrsnut,  buurk  walnut,  locust  trees,  A-o.  I'he 
vine,  mulberry,  and  a great  variety  of  other  fruits  arc 
grown.  ' Hemp  Is  a staple  product.  In  the  central  tracts 
tlic  land  is  generally  well  cultlvat<*d,  and  the  farm- 
houses and  offices  are  good.  ArtlUclal  grasses  and  rf-d 
clover  are  sown  ; while  clover  is  of  spontaneous  growlh- 
Tho  chief  branch  of  rural  IndustiT’  is  the  rearing  of 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Kentucky  horses  are  of  acknow. 
ledgerl  excellence,  and  bred  in  large  numbers.  Their 
•u|g'riorlty  Is  so  great  that  many  are  sent  over  tliu  moun- 
tains to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  principal  supply  of 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  the  lower  country  is 
drawn  from  Kentucky;  the  horses  being  sent  down 
the  Mississippi  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  Mules  are  nii- 
meroua,  ana  of  excellent  oiMlIty;  when  full  grown, 
they  average  from  lA  to  16  hands,  and  are  some- 
times 17  hands  high;  their  pr1c<>  varies  fforo  flO  to 
160  dollars.  Many  of  the  central  counties  are  cultivated 
by  large  proprietors,  who  rear  cattle  very  extenalrely, 
with  whicn  tney  supply  the  W.  markets.  I.arge  droves 
of  the  first  quality  are  also  exported  to  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Hogs  arc  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the 
barrens.  .Manufactures  are  of  secondary  importance: 
the  chief  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cordage, 
salt,  iron  goods,  and  ma]de  sugar.  Cattle,  hemp,  wheat, 
aad  tobacco  arc  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Most 
of  the  external  trade  is  carried  on  through  N^ew  Orleana 
The  means  of  internal  communication  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending. In  January  1H3h,  306  m.  of  turnpike  roao  had 
been  completed,  ana  816  m.  more  were  under  contract, 
and  in  progress.  In  the  same  year,  31  ro.  of  the  l.exing- 
ton  and  Ohio  railway  were  open  ; aixl  20  m.  of  that  be- 
tween Frankfort  and  Louisville  were  nearly  completed. 
Several  other  railways  are  in  contemplation : among 
which  is  one  designed  to  extend  fn>m  Charleston  In 
S.  Carolina  to  the  Ohio,  its  entire  length  being  estimated 
at  G4U  m.  Improvements  In  the  river  navigation  are 
at  the  charge  of  the  state ; the  construction  of  locks, 
cLams.  &c.  on  tureen  Hirer  was  begun  by  the  government, 
in  1634.  A canal  near  Louisville,  2 m.  long,  by  which  the 
rapkls  arc  avoided,  was  completed  in  1631.  in  January, 
1X17,  Kentucky  had  4 banks  of  its  own.  and  lu  branch 
banks,  with  an  estimated  united  capital  of  0,l?46,600  dolls. 
Frankfort  on  the  Kentucky  Is  the  cap.,  and  seat  of  tbe 
legislative  government ; but  Louisville  Is  the  lar^st 
commercial  emporium.  Lexington  Is  the  other  prindpal 
towa  The  legislative  imwer  Is  vested  in  a senate,  which 
coDiisted,  to  1638,  of  M roems.,  aud  in  a House  of  Re- 

firesentatives  of  100  mems.  The  senators  are  elected 
or  4 years,  one-fourth  of  their  whole  number  being  re- 
turned yearly.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually. 
The  right  of  election  Is  In  every  free  male  cltlxen  31 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  3 years 
precniing  the  election,  or  for  one  year  in  the  county  for 
whic  h he  desires  to  vote.  Tbe  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  hold  office  for  4 years ; and  are  re-eligible  only 
after  the  I ipso  of  7 years.  Justice  it  administered  In  a 
su|ireiiii*  court,  a court  of  chancery,  and  16  district  courts. 
The  L.  S circuit-court  is  held  at  Frankfort.  The  mW 
lllis  of  the  state  consisted,  in  1636.  of  76.996  men.  In 
1637,  Kentucky  had  upwards  of  IjioO  ordinary  tebooU 
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for  public  Instruction ; and  there  were  ma^  superior 
schools  In  tbo  chief  towns.  Transylvania  University, 
the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  In  the  W.  part  of  the 
Union,  Is  at  Lexington  fwhlch  seel.  Centre  college,  at 
Danville,  founded  In  1632,  huil  (1X39)  an  average  attend- 
ance of  66  students.  St.  JiMcph'i  college,  at  Rardstown, 
founded  1619.  has  a library  of  6,0(jn  vots.,  and  generally 
about  150  stiidcnCt.  There  arc  cnllcgci  at  Augusta,  mi 
the  Ohio,  Priuccton,  and  G(>nrg(-town  ; a statc-litcrary 
fund,  several  Innaiic  and  deaf-and-dumb  asylums,  hospi- 
tals, Ac.  In  1X39.  31  periodical  puhltcatiuns  were  Issued 
in  the  state.  The  earileit  pertnancat  settlement  of  this 
territory  was  made  by  settlers  from  N.  Carolina,  in  1773. 
Kentucky  continued  to  form  a part  of  Virgliii.x  till  iT’.'O, 
when  a separation  was  effected : and  in  17^<2  It  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  an  iude)M'ndent  slate.  It  sends 
18  mems.  to  Congress,  (.fotcr/cuw  Cucluprdia  and  Al- 
manack ; Pitkin' t StaUttici  the  V S.  j MilcktU ; 
Darby  ; Stuart'i  Three  Years  tn  America  ; //iiffinan.) 

KKKBRLA,  or  MK.SHKD  IIOSSRIN.  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak-Arabi,  .M)  m.  S.W.  Bagdad. 
Von.  uncertain,  but  very  ronslderable.  It  stands  on  a 
plain  about  6 m.  W.  of  the  Kuphrntes,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a canal  said  to  be  more  ancient  even  than 
the  wra  of  Alexander.  It  h.is  6 gates,  a well-supplied 
hasaar,  and  7 caravanserais ; but  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city  are  the  tomb  of  Hosscin,  ailorm'd  with  a gilded 
cupola,  and  a noble  mnique.  Its  cliii-f  lustre  has  bten 
derived  from  Hossein.son  of  AH  by  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet,  who  was  shnin  near  U,  and  to  whose  tomb 
numerous  pilgrims  of  the  sect  of  All  flock  f^om  all 
quarters,  but  espedally  from  Persia,  to  pay  their  do- 
vncioni.  It  is  subjvx-t  to  the  Turks,  btit  still  tne  majority 
of  the  inholi.  am  Persians ; and  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite  object  of  their  king  to  obtain  possesiion  of  this 
place,  as  well  as  of  Meshed  AH  and  Kaxameen,  both  of 
which  are.  like  Kerbela.  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  en- 
virons of  the  town  and  borders  of  the  canal  are  shaded 
by  extensive  plantations  of  palm-trees,  and  the  walls, 
which  are  upwards  of  3 m.  m circuit,  are  kept  In  good 
repair,  to  secure  the  riches  of  the  holy  city  against  the 
predatory  excursions  of  tbe  Wababees,  by  whom  it  was 
plundered  some  years  ago. 

Kerbela  occupies  the  site  of  Tologesia,  a small  town 
built  by  Volowso,  one  of  the  Parthian  kings,  rontem- 
porara  with  Nero  and  Vcspitflan.  ( AVnnar.) 

KRKKSOUN  (an.  Ceratiu),  a t<iwn  and  sea-port  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  pach. 
Trebisond,  from  the  town  of  which  name  It  Is  distant  88 
m.  W.  by  8. ; lat.  40«  57'  10"  N.,  and  long.  38<^  34'  R. 
Pop.  alxMt  3,000,  half  being  Armenian  and  Greek.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  rocky  promontory  bounding  an 
extensive  bay  to  the  B.,  and  appears  to  nave  been  for- 
merly a place  of  great  strength.  A considerable  part  of 
the  ancient  wall  still  exists  ; but  the  present  town  is  In  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  people  bear  the  appearance 
of  bring  in  abject  poverty.  Tnere  is  some  little  trade 
In  com  with  the  Crimea ; and  trading  vetscli  arc  built 
In  the  bay  under  the  city  walls. 

Orasus  was  viaited  by  Xenophon  on  his  return  with 
the  ten  thouund ; and  he  calls  it  a “ Hellenic  coloi^, 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Colchl."  (Anab.  v.  8.) 
It  Is  also  said  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  cherry, 
which  hence  received  Us  name.  It  was  here  that 
Mithrldatet  ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  be  poisoned 
after  the  battle  of  Cablra,  when  It  fell  Into  the  nands  of 
Luctillus : but  that  it  was,  as  Arrian  states,  identical 
with  the  Phamada  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtIUl.  {Cra- 
mer's Asia  Missor,  I.  861.)  Keresoun  was  conquered 
^ Mahmoud  n.,  and  has  since  been  attached  to  tho 
Turkish  empire.  {Kinmeir's  Asia  Jfinor,  p.  ; Ress- 
nelCs  (ien/e.  q/  H'.  Asia,  vol.  H.) 

KRKKOUK  {Demeirias,  Strab. ; Cornsra,  Ptol.),  a 
large  town  of  Asiatic  Turke}',  in  Lower  Kurdistan, 
cap.  sandjiak,  100  m.  S.F..  Mosul,  and  130  m.  N.  Bag- 
dad. Pop.,  according  to  Klnndr,  13,000.  It  is  sltuot^ 
on  a commanding  eminence  nearly  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  below  which  is  an  extensive  suburb:  it  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a mud  wall,  but  beyond  this  are  extensiro 
suburbs,  nesides  numerous  mosques,  it  has  8 It.  Catholic 
churches  and  1 Armenian  do.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
flithy;  and  the  meanness  of  the  houses  lesvos  wo  doubt 
wHh  respect  to  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  Inhab. 
The  surrounding  district  is  uneven  and  billy ; and  on 
the  N.  side  a low  range  of  barren  and  rocky  mountains 
separates  it  from  tbe  flne  plain  of  Altun-Kupri.  In  tho 
pass  through  these  mountains  are  numerous  naphtha  pits, 
yielding  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  that  useful  commo- 
dity, which  is  sent  In  earthen  Iw  all  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  ( Kitmeir's  Persia,  p.  296. ; Olivier, 
iv.  80(1.) 

KBRMAK  (an.  Caramania).  a prov.  gf  Persia,  be- 
tween lat.  3.V»  80'  and  *y  N..  and  long.  54'^  3V  and 
60^30*  K.,  having  N.  Khorassan,  B.  ARkhanUtan  and 
Beioochlstan/  S.  me  Persian  Gulph,  and  W.  the  provi. 
Pars  and  LarisUn.  Shape  triangular  ; extreme  length. 
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3'*')  m.  ; brrailth,  2V)  m.  ; affa,  •I'.'W  M).  m.  I 

I'op.  all>*g>-d  tn  lx*  iiTxier  Oii>,0>U.  iiaviux  t;rciil1y  d<?- 
creaMr«l  ul  l«tr  yi'Nr*  lhrt»i|(li  llit?  wAr»  uf  e\tormiiiAtlun 
wagtrd  by  the  Persinna  u>i  the  Guobri**  or  l'ar»«e«.  Ker- 
man, a|>c,dui>K<  i*  mountAlii»ua  ; but  the  eleva- 

tion ol'  the  hl^h  ftfuinid  vartea  cniiaiderably  from  mere 
hilU  to  lofty  riditea,  aearcely  lower  than  thoae  of  the 
great  maia  in  whirli  they  originate.  The  )>riuci|>al  ranso 
divUtet  Nurmanshcer  from  Ijirlttan,  and  theiire  runtW. 
with  many  ramllications.  The  Interior  of  (lie  pmv.  ia  | 
not  irrigated  t>y  n aiiigie  river,  and  the  native*  could  not  , 
p.ivtlbly  exi«t.  but  for  a few  mountain  apring*.  and  the 
diligence  uaed  in  cutting  Aiirrac^  or  iuhtorrani-<iua  rt-*cr- 
voira,  for  watering  the  laml.  I'he  Kud  Siitur,  which  ' 
rum  through  the  S.  part  of  Kerman  into  the  l'eiai.-ui 
pilph,  i*  at  prpM'nt  very  iinp>'rfecll>  k now  n.  The  cUinate  . 
U arcmintevi  the  leant  he-iltiiy  of  any  part  of  fVraia  ; the  , 
hilU.  w hich  are  clail  with  »n«w  nearly  alt  tite  year,  U'ing 
exlmrely  cold,  and  the  long  narrow  r.dley«  lietween 
th«*m  owire*»ively  hot.  The  winda  irv»m  the  moiintaiiia 
are  d«  Hejoualy  cm>) ; hut.  at  they  lirlng  with  them  aguea. 
and  eiiMemic  fever*,  the  native*  pn-fer  tiillry  wcallur.  < 
i'he  N.  |M»rtion  of  the  prov.,  and  that  clo«r  on  the  emu’, 
nre  arid  aterile  de«**rt*  : but  In  Niirmanaht'er  oml  a few 
other  cnitraj  diitricU  where  Irrigation  ha*  lx*en  profH-rly 
followed  up,  layer*  of  alluvial  *oll  aiul  rlth  vegetable 
mould  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  pnajurtive.  Wlteat, 
mnitr,  and  barley;  cott«)n,  tobacco,  aafTron,  nml  mwlder, 
are  ralaovl  with  facility,  and  in  the  greati**t  |aTfectiun.  . 
Dale*,  orange*,  lemon*,  grape*,  almond*,  and  pittochiiMi,  , 
with  other  fruit*  of  S.  Kurope,  are  of  common  occur-  ' 
rence ; and  mulberry-tree*  arc  largely  cultivaleil  fur 
the  *ilk-wormi,  in  hr>-e<llng  which  llie  liihatM.  have  at- 
taiiml  con*i<terabIe  celebrity.  'I'he  gum-nlanta,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  i*  not  le«*  e*i4-«-iiiiil  uian  that  frum 
Arabia,  coinprite  the  avanfu-tid^,  m.ivtic  goJbaiiuin,  tan- 
daric  ammoniac,  taroanjilo,  and  tnigiwauth.  Muchatteu- 
thm  i*  likewlte  given  to  the  cultivation  uf  the  white 
rote,  from  wliich  1*  dlatilled  an  attar  or  ciwruce  higidy 
valuevl  in  Atla,  Fatturase,  however,  t*  a mure  favourite 
piirtuU  than  tillage.  Ihe  breed  of  *he«‘p  |)ectillar  to 
Ihl*  prov.  called  dmmbeftor,  i*  amall  and  *horl-lrggcd. 
with  a long  Imihy  tail  ; It*  wo«d  fctche*  a higher  pi  tee  in 
the  market  than  that  of  any  other  variety  in  I’ertia. 
i'ameli  alto,  and  goat*,  arc  bred  in  great  numbers,  as 
tbeir  hair  t*  thought  to  make  a fibre  at  once  stronger 
and  more  delicate  than  that  of  animal*  reared  elsewhere. 
Oxen  and  horic*  are  little  attended  to.  The  forest*  are 
infested  with  wild  beast*  of  the  cat  and  I tear  tribe ; and 
there  are  many  specie*  of  serpent*,  tome  being  highly 
Tenumout.  On  tne  S.  coast  tea-fish  Is  abumlant ; hut  : 
the  )>earl-Q*hery,  once  very  profitable,  ha*  l>een  abaii-  \ 
donra  In  rontcquetico  of  the  too  great  depth  of  the  : 
oysler-hed*.  The  mineral  riche*  might  be  nuulc  a source  i 
of  considerable  wealth,  for  most  metals  are  abundant ; 
but  ircio,  copper,  and  sulphur  are  the  only  prcHliiriv 
hitherto  obtained.  The  manutarture*  comprise  fine  ; 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels*  hidr  *hawla,  ' 
coarse  linens,  and  a nesTiiUar  kind  of  matchlock,  much 
esteemed  in  the  K.  Tnute  articles,  with  ckmna,  a yellow  . 
dye,  fniilB,  gums.  ftc..  are  either  sent  N.  by  caravans,  or  | 
exported  from  the  |M>rt  uf  Gombroon.  | 

The  inhatw.  werefunui‘rly  almost  exrbuively  Cuebrri ; i 
but  the  itujnber  of  these  I*  now  less  than  40.000.  The 
Persian*  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  nop. ; but  there 
are  also  many  Belooch(-«  and  Arabs  of  dilferent  tribes. 
The  govenimetit  Is  vested  In  a Ix-glerbcg  ; and  the  prov. 

Is  divided  into  0 districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a hakun 
or  lieutenant  The  taxes  on  Und.  and  impost*  on  manu-  | 
factured  goixlt,  are  verv  oppretsive.  and  operate  as  a 
great  hltidcrance  to  inauitry.  The  S.  part  of  Kerman.  > 
called  Moghostan,  is  not  subject  tu  Persia,  but  to  the 
ImAm  of  Muscat,  who  receives  from  It  a yearly  tribute  | 
of  7, not)  tomans.  The  Arab*  uf  various  tribes  are  go- 
verned by  their  re*|>ectlve  siteiki.  (A'oiHWr'a  j'Vraio, 
p.  IIH— 3li|.;  Potiingrr't  Tratfts,  p.  Slfb— Y*? . ; //ogc- 
mfutrr  imr  r Asif  OfcttU^taJr,  SfC.)  I 

KxNMaM.  or  .Skkjan  (an.  Carmana),  a city  of  Persia,  ’ 
and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  2tium.  E.  bhtras.  and. 
1140  m.  S.E.  Ispahan;  Ut.  5T,»  K.,  long  NP  R. 
Pop.  estimated  by  Potlinger  at  SfhOMK  ThU  city,  which 
was  once  more  prospc'rous  and  extensive  than  at  present, 
stamls  on  the  Vv.  *iao  of  an  extensive  plain,  *o  clos4>  to  i 
the  inuuutaliift  as  to  be  completely  cammaiidiHi  by  two  of 
them.  The  walls,  pierced  oy  4 swte*.  are  high  and  built 
of  mini,  flanked  outside  by  a dry  ditch,  20  yards  wide, 
and  10  yards  deep.  On  (tie  .S.  side  of  the  town  is  a cita- 
del. tn  which  the  govcrimr  n'vUles.  The  liazaar,  wvU 
tiipplietl  with  every  arllrle  of  nece<slty  and  luxury,  i« 
covcre<l  in  witii  very  elegant  domes,  built  of  a lieaiitifiil 
blue  stime  procured  In  the  adjoining  mountain*.  There 
are  nine  p^kkI  caravaiiHcrais  within  (he  wall*,  several 
in<»*<|m's,  baths,  Ac. ; hut  most  of  them  are  In  a riiinnus 
cniidHion.  ‘I’he  ir.-ule  *>f  Kerman,  however,  is  still  very 
ronviderable  ; aial  It  is  celebrate*!  f*>r  It*  manulactures  of 
ah;iwl«.  cariKH*.  and  matchlocks,  which  are  exported  to 
Kli“i  jsvaii.  Balk,  and  Khiva,  Arabia.  Sinde,  and  Mli 
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parts  of  India.  The  shawls  of  Kennan  are  of  eoerter 
quality,  but  appcv>achiug  nearly  In  colour  and  gcDeraf 
appeaiaiicc  to  the  iufvriur  (.’ashmerra.  Immense  quan- 
titi«*a  of  (lie  coiiiiiioner  kind*  are  sent  to  all  paits  uf 
I'urkey  ; (iiey  are  aUait  ‘i  yard*  square,  very  low  ni  price, 
and  are  gciieraily  worn  by  (he  lower  classes  in  W.  Asia. 

Kennaii,  formerly  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  the 
PcrstAii  empire,  owed  much  of  its  former  opuieiirw 
tu  its  situation  on  the  road  from  Bokhara  to  Gombroon, 
a port  which  has  been  almost  tu|>ersc<ded  by  Bushire. 
Domestic  and  foreign  wars,  however,  with  repeauwl 
l>iliages,  have  all  but  ruined  It.  to  I7M  it  was  besieged 
and  ukon  by  Aga  Mahommed  Khan;  ttse  walls  and  put^ 
lie  buildings  were  then  levelliHl  tu  the  ground,  a Isceo- 
tiuus  soldiery  were  allow«'d  to  pillage  ft  during  three 
months,  vast  numbers  of  tiic  iuhabs.  were  put  to  death, 
and  30.0UU  ore  said  to  have  been  sent  into  exile.  From 
these  calamities  Kerman  it  only  very  slowly  recovering, 
nor  d(M>i  the  preaeni  stole  of  tu  trade  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  It  will  L-ver  atuin  its  former  Importance. 
(A'/uocfr’a  Pfrtia.  p.  lb*.  ; t’»ltm0^trr,  te.) 

KKKMANSHA\V.  or  KKUMANbllAH,  a city  of 
Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kudlstan  and  of  a district 
bearing  its  u«  n name  ; )>'i  m.  W.S.W.  Hamadan.  and  820 
ra.  S.W.  lapahau  ; lot.  84^  W N.,  long.  47^  \h>  lb*'  K. 
Pop.  So.lkN).  't  It  Stands  a short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kerkah  or  Karasu,  in  a beautiful  plain  open 
to  the  S..  but  inclosed  on  every  other  side  by  lofty  moun. 
tains.  It  is  surruunded  by  a substantial  brick  waif,  having 
round  towers  at  iu  four  angles  and  a deep  diu-h  in  front. 
The  cltarlel,  strongly  fortified,  is  the  residence  of  (he 
beglcrbeg.  who  lielongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia. 
The  sfrev*ts  are  narrow,  enmked,  and  uopaved  ; but  Iho 
town  is  adorned  with  many  gardens,  hat  14  kummutat 
or  public  tiathi,  4 mosques,  several  haiaars,  and  a spt^ 
clous  caravanserai  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  lit  manii- 
fartnrc>*  consist  cliielly  of  woollen  car|M>U  and  swords, 
mostly  sent  to  Bagdad,  with  cotton,  very  deUduu*  grapes, 
aiwl  other  priHluct*  of  the  rich  toll  belonging  to  Ute  dls. 
trii't.  ('oiuidcrable  advantages  accrue  to  the  town  in 
consequence  of  its  situation  on  the  groat  caravan  road 
botwt'cn  Persia,  Caubul,  Ac.  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Great 
Improvomcnta  hare  been  made  by  the  existing  dynasty 
iu  Its  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  and  U has  be- 
come the  rc-aidritce  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  teign- 
ing  family ; to  tliat  its  pop.  and  general  importance  have 
twn  steatliiy  incirasing  during  the  present  century. 

About  6 m.  K.  of  Kcnnanshaw,on  the  rood  to  Hamadan 
and  in  the  N.  range  of  mountaJns,  are  the  excavations 
and  sculpture*  of  j'akl-Bostan.  The  most  ronskleroble 
of  these  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  6U  ft.  high,  2U  ft.  deep, 
and  24  ft.  wide;  OQ  the  top  Is  an  emblematic  figure, 
fianki'd  by  two  angels,  the  sculpture  of  w hicb  is  tulerably 
wrfrri  and  in  g*>ud  taste.  At  the  extremity  uf  tlic  arch 
s the  figure  uf  a mounted  warrior  clothed  in  ctiatn  ar- 
mour, with  a shield  on  his  left  arm,  a lance  in  bis  right 
hand,  a quiver  at  hi*  side,  and  a tiara  on  his  bead.  The 
liurse  is  well  proportlotH>d  and  tolerably  eanred.  The  re- 
pr«rs«nUtion  of  a boar-hunt  occupies  the  entire  left  side 
of  (he  arch  ; it  is  remarkalily  well  executed,  '*  some  parts 
tx-ing  »u  exq^ulsitelr  finished  (according  to  KIniieir) 
that  they  would  not  have  di-graced  the  finest  artists  of 
Greece  and  Home.’'  At  the  upper  end  of  another  cave, 
similar  in  shn|>e  and  site  to  that  just  described,  is  a Auju- 
rel$rpoot  two  kings  in  the  costume  of  Persepniis,  and 
wearing  gbiinilar  crowns  kleotifymg  them  with  meml^ers 
of  (he  MiafHitir  •lyn.'isty.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  cave, 
aUo.  are  three  figures,  two  of  which  arc  treading  on  the 
third,  who  it  prostrate.  The  origin  of  the*e  sculptures  is 
a matter  of  dmibtful  conjecture  : some  attribute  them  to 
Sciniramis,  while  by  others  they  are  ascribed  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  ; but.  If  silvestre  de  Sacy’t  trans- 
lations of  the  Pehlvi  Inscription*  be  correct,  we  cmniiut 
greatly  err  In  attnUuliug  them  to  the  mooarebt  of  the 
Saasanian  dynasty.  (Fur  further  particulars,  see  Ker 
PurUr'a  TratfU,  H.  ; A'mitcir'f  Persia,  138— 

i:Wv. ; and,  bImiw  all,  Ritter's  very  fiili  and  satisfactory 
di’scriptlon,  Krdkassde  eon  .4<tcN,  part  ix.  p.  3f]7— 3eTi.) 

The  date  of  the  foundatiun  of  Kermanshaw  It  Dot  ac- 
curately known,  tiut  It  ii  generally  attributed  tu  Kahram 
( Vararane*  IV.)  the  son  of  Shapour  11.,  about  400  years 
after  Christ.  Kotiad  improved  it,  and  built  a cita«lel, 
which,  after  having  been  almost  ilcftroyed  by  the  I'urka, 
wo*  re-e*tabli»heu  by  Kouli-khan,  when  he  restored  its 
IndependetKc  In  ITlkl. 

KKBUY,  a marit.  co.  in  the  S.W.  fiart  of  Ireland, 
prnv.  Miintler.  having  N.  the  teatuary  of  the  Shannon, 
and  S.the  e<»*.  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  W.  the  Atlantic 
Oeean.  Area.  I.l4a.78i)  orri-t,  «>f  whii'li  .Vi2,H02  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  bog.  and  14.Q09  water,  inclihling 
the  lakes  of  Killamey.  so  Mjnoui  for  their  scenery  (see 
Killabniv).  ThU  CO.  is  particularly  wild,  ruggetf,  and 
mnuiitaiiious.  Macgtiltcuody's  Reeks,  the  highest  moun- 
tains la  Ireland,  lie  to  the  W.  of  Killamey : and  sirveral 
other  nuMiiitaln  ridees  rise  to  above  2.000  iL  In  height. 
The  coast  is  deeply  Indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Kemnare  : Diuunorc  Head,  be- 
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tween  lb«  bays  now  Duned,  Inlat.  f>'J9  V9f)r  N.  lonp. 

1*  thcmoftt  westerly  land  In  Ireland,  and  coiisequenlly 
In  the  U.  Kiii^oin.  The  cUmnle  is  particularly  tnlld, 
but  also  extremely  moiit.  The  soil  in  the  low  groumU 
mostly  rests  on  a Hraestone  Imttum  ; It  U very  fertile, 
and  produres  fine  herbage,  which  the  mildness  and  molS'> 
tore  of  the  climate  maintains  In  a cunitanc  state  of  rer* 
dure  throughout  the  year.  The  arbutus  OuurUhes  in 
the  greatest  vigour  round  Killarney,  and  In  other  places 
in  this  CO.  l.arge  flocks  of  goats  are  fed  on  the  tnouu« 
tains,  which  also  dcuasluro  grewst  Qumt>ers  of  the  pure 
Irish  breed  of  middie-honted  cattle.  There  aro  tome 
rather  extensive  daJrv  farms;  but.  sneaking  generally, 
agriculture  Is  at  the  lowot  ebb.  Tlll.ige  farms  arc.  for 
the  moat  part,  very  small,  and  the  occupiers  mis<>rably 
poor.  The  potato  U the  only  article  they  reserve  to 
themselves;  cattle,  com.  butter,  pigs,  eggs.  See.,  all  go 
to  market  to  make  up  the  rent.  Still,  however,  Improve- 
monta  are  taking  place ; good  roads  now  lead  into  dis* 
tricts  that  were  formerly  next  to  itn|)orvlnus  ; and  some 
landlords,  among  whom  I.ords  iU-adly  and  lauisduwne 
deserve  to  be  ctpeciallv  noticed,  have  Ulxiurrtl,  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  introduce  an  Improved  system  of 
management  on  their  estates,  and  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  orrupirrs.  In  some  parisiics  the  greater 
|»art  of  the  tillage  is  ncrfornicsi  by  means  of  the  or 
suade ; Imt  .Scotch  ana  other  impruved  ploughs  are  be- 
gttinlng  to  be  intnxtuced.  The  sea-weed,  w hich  abounds 
along  the  sea  shore,  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  manure ; 
but  It  U in  most  parts  neglected  or  Mijudlclously  appllixl. 
Houses  and  cabins  as  bad  as  |>o8sibIe.  Fro|ierty  mostly  in 
very  large  estates ; but  some  of  them  are  leased  for  ever. 
Average  rent  of  land  6*.  Id.  per  acre,  being.  Donegal 
excepted,  the  lowest  In  the  kingdom.  The  Irish  Ian* 
euage  is  in  manr  parts  used  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
Knglish  ; and,  In  consequence,  old  customs  and  habits 
maintain  their  ground  in  a remarkable  degree.  Mloerals, 
though  In  a great  measure  unexplored,  are,  no  doubt,  of 
considerable  value  and  Importance.  Copper  mines  have 
Doeii  wrought  near  Killarney,  and  one  Is  now  wrought 
on  a small  scale  at  Cahirclveen.  Valcntia  Island  pro- 
duces good  slate  for  roofing  and  flagging.  Manufactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  J*rtnct;^  rivers.  Kcale, 
Lane,  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  Roughan.  and 
Mang.  Principal  towns,  Tralco,  Ktllarnev,  ana  Dingle, 
Kerry  U divided  Into  h baronies  and  H.'I  parishes  ; and  sends 
3 mrms.  to  the  II.  of  C..  vis.  3 for  the  co.  and  I for  the 
bor.  Tralee.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  In 
1.31M.  In  !<<3I  Kerry  had  41.394  inhab.  houses ; 4.^,034 
families  ; 363.136  Inhiab.,  of  whom  131,696  were  males, 
and  131,430  female*. 

KBKTSCII,  a sea-port  town  of  Euroman  Russia,  in 
the  Crimea,  on  a spacious  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
•Straits  of  Ycnicale,  lat.  4V^  31'  8u"  N..  long.  30°  3S' 
30"  B.  It  has  recently  been  a good  deal  improved  ; and 
contains  some  handsome  edifices,  and  from  3,000  to  8.000 
inhab.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  J*trn- 
tieapteum,  the  scat  of  the  Busphorian  kings,  and  once 
the  residence  of  Mithridates.  A mound  in  Its  vicinity 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  that  formidable  and  inve- 
terate enemy  of  Rome ; l»ut  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
mo>(  aiitlicnilc  accounts,  which  represent  Mithridates 
as  having  been  buHtd.  by  order  of  Pumfjcy,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  at  Sinope.  ( ffiogr/ifiMte 
rfrtellr,  art.  Mithridatea.)  The  quarantine  for  the  sea 
of  Axoff  has  lM*en  established  here ; and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  It  will  at  no  distant  period  supersede  Tagan- 
rog as  the  mnporium  of  that  sea.  Com,  salt,  and 
hides,  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  In  the  outer 
road,  .‘i  or  6 m.  from  the  town,  there  are  19  ft.  water ; 
in  the  inner  bay  there  are  14  ft.,  and  close  in  shore  It 
shoals  to  from  9 to  II  ft.  {HiidemeiUer  on  the  Trade  of 
the  Btnek  Sea,  p.  63.,  Eng.  trans. ) 

KKSMARK  (Germ.  Kaiteramarkl'),  a rm'al  free  town 
of  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad.  a tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  at  the  font  of  the  Tatra  mountains,  130  m.  N.B. 
Pcsth.  Pop.  4,330.  of  whom  about  2..VIU  are  Protestants. 
U is  surrounded  with  old  and  decayed  doulde  walls,  and 
entered  by  thri»e  gates,  near  one  of  which  the  Kmp.  Si- 
glsmund,  in  1433,  erected  a large  tow  er,  to  protect  the 
town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Hussites.  Paget  says, 
*'  ill  Kesmark  there  Is  uotliing  rcmarkalde,  except  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Tdkuly,  by  whose  revtless  ambition,  and  war- 
like talents,  Hungary  was  involved  in  a series  of  civil 
wars,  which,  but  for  Snbieski'i  timely  aid,  would  pro- 
baldy  have  ended  in  delivering  the  whole  country  into 
the  power  of  the  Turks.*'  ( V'ol.  1.  p.  443.)  Kesmark 
has.  however,  several  hanosome  public  buildings,  as 
the  town-hall,  with  an  eleg.mt  tower,  ancl  the  large 
R.  Catholic  church  ; besides  a R.  Catholic  high  school, 
Protestant  lyceum,  girls'  school.  Ac.  Many  of  its  inhab. 
are  linen  weavers  and  dyers  ; others  carry  on  a brisk 
trade  with  Galicia  in  wine  and  garden  pnwuce.  {Oea- 
terr.  Sat.  Fncyc.  i flerghaua  ; Pagft'a  tlungary.') 

KESWICK,  a market  town  of  England,  co.  Cumlwr- 
lan.i,  ward  of  AUerdale,  par.  of  Crossthwaitv,  oo  tho 
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Greta.  In  a well  cuUlvatcti  valley  at  Uie  foot  of  SkidrUw, 
and  contiguous  to  the  N.  end  of  Derwent  water,  or  Kes- 
wick Uke,  33  m.  S.  by  W.  Carlisle,  aiwl  IH  m.  K.  by  N. 
Whitehaven.  Pop,  In  1h3I,  3,l.^9.  'I'his  neat  and 
finely  situated  town,  which  may  l>e  regardid  as  the  cap. 
of  the  English  lakes,  consists  pnnd|tally  of  one  long 
street  of  well-built  houM's.  It  has  manufactures  of 
Uns4>y-woIsey  stuffs,  and  fancy  wolstroatinp ; black  loail 
pencils  are  also  made  in  the  town,  of  lead  from  (he 
famous  mine  in  Burruwdale ; and  the  potting  of  char 
taken  in  the  lake  Is  a considerable  btistnesa.  CopiM-r 
mines  were  formerly  wrought  in  the  vicinity,  but  tney 
have  been  long  abandoned.  The  principal  dei>endeare 
of  the  place  is  on  the  crowds  of  visiters  to  the  ad- 
jacent l^es  and  mountains,  who  are  here  supplied  with 
lodgings,  guides,  conveyances,  Ac.  It  has  a n’ee-schmd, 
a natlomd  school,  a workhouse,  and  two  museums, 
coutidning  many  tine  specimens  of  natural  history  pe- 
culiar to  the  county.  Property,  which  at  present  pro- 
duces alxive  ihSi/.  a year,  was  bequeathed  in  I64‘L  by 
Sir  John  Banks,  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
for  behoof  of  the  po<ir  of  this,  his  native  town. 

Keswick  lake,  ur  Derwent-water,  is  about  3 m.  in 
length,  by  rather  more  tlian  I m,  in  breadth,  exteiullng 
over  an  area  of  1.2H3  acres.  It  has  numerous  small 
isl.'utds,  is  cmbosometl  among  lo|\y  mountains,  and,  from 
its  iiictun'squc  scciiery,  is  il^rvcdly  callesl  the  " gem  " 
of  Ine  lakes  ( TaHertalCa  Guide  tj  the  l.akea,  p.  ,%7.  Ac.) 

KESZDl-V  ASA  KTIlEI.Y(Gcrm.Ar'cNM<irirf),a  town 
of  Tratisylvanla,  in  the  Ssekler-Land,  4A  m.  N.E.  Cron- 
stadt.  Pup.  about  5, UUO.  It  has  a Protestant  gymnasium, 
several  breweries  and  diitillerles.  and  inanufaetures  of 
hats,  paper,  and  cloth  ; but  it  is  chiefly  noted  fur  its  mi- 
litary cstabllshroeuts.  It  Is  the  beau  quarters  of  tho 
second  regiment  of  Siekler  infantry,  in  the  Transylva- 
nian military  frontier,  and  has  a celebrated  military 
school.  “ Tnis  institution  was  founded  by  the  late  em- 
peror. and  is  supported  partly  ^ a royal  grant  and  partly 
by  the  Sxeklurs  themselves.  'The  regulation  of  it  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  government.  On  the  found- 
ation there  are  100  boys,  from  6 to  IS  years  of  age.  who 
are  fed.  clothed,  and  taught,  free  of  all  expense.  A few 
additional  scholars  are  omitted  on  the  payment  of  about 
16s.  |M‘r  month.  The  children,  when  tney  have  finished 
their  education,  are  drafted  into  the  Infantry,  aiKl  often 
rise  to  the  rank  of  officers.  The  course  of  editcatiwi, 
besides  drilling,  exercising,  Ac-,  Includes  writing,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  military  draw- 
ing. and  the  German  lan^age.  In  facL  all  the  lessons 
arc  given  In  German,  all  the  books  are  German,  and  Uie 
children  are  even  obliged  to  speak  German  to  each  other. 
The  national  language  it  never  lieard  within  the  walls  of 
tho  school."  Hence  the  .Sseklvrs  affirm,  that  the  grand 
object  of  the  school  is  to  detuitlonalise  their  children, 
and  make  them  renounce  their  native  language  ; so  that 
its  institution,  whatever  may  be  Its  ultimate  InfliieiK'e, 
tends,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  alive  the  distrust  which 
these  borderers  entertain  of  the  Austrian  eoremment. 
{,Paett'i  Hungary,  i.  417,  41rt. ; Oeat.  Sat.  Fncye.) 

KKSZTHKLY,  a market  town  of  Hungary,  In  the 
circ.  on  the  other  side  the  Danube,  co.  8sala<l,  near  the 
W.  end  of  Lake  Balaton.  3M  m.  S.  W.  Vessprlm,  and  96m. 
S.  Presburg.  Pop.  7,'H'O.  “ It  Is,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  " a 
thriving  little  town,  and  of  considerable  importance  from 
the  gresd  school  of  agriculture  founded  here  by  Count 
George  Festetits,  and  known  as  the  Georgicon,  which, 
thou^  no  lunger  In  so  flourishing  a state  as  formerly, 
ha*  still  severu  professors  and  practical  teachers  main- 
tained at  tho  (vount's  expense."  Tho  object  of  this 
establishment  is  to  form  useftil  and  well-instructcd 
officers  and  accountants  for  the  management  of  estates, 
to  give  Instruction  In  particular  branches  of  husbandry 
to  tho  peasantry,  and  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
farmers  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
Eight  or  ten  scholars  are  pensioned  by  the  Count,  the  rest 
being  independent  stiKlentsi  and  the  school  is  divided 
into  6 sections.  I.  for  scientific  agriculture,  and  its  auxi- 
liary sciences  ; 2.  for  the  law  of  property,  as  affecting 
lanolords  and  tenants ; 3.  for  practical  nnsbandry.  as 
taught  to  the  peasantry ; 4.  for  forest-planting  and  the 
choco ; V for  horsc-brerding,  training,  Ac. ; and,  6.  for 
teaching  girls  the  branches  of  knowlr^e  connected  with 
housekeeping.  The  complete  course  appointed  for  the 
pensioners  lasts  3 years : but  others  may  select  their 
pursuits,  and  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two  years,  at 
they  think  proper,  the  theoretical  course  lasting  from 
the  beginning  ut  Nov.  to  the  end  of  Aug.  In  the  Genrgi- 
con,  large  apartments  are  fitted  up  as  lecture-rooms,  <le- 
positories  for  phUnsophka]  inaruments,  museums,  Ac. ; 
chambers  are  set  apart  for  the  pensioners ; and  the  lower 
Ikxirs  aro  occupied  the  farming  servants  and  their 
families,  and  by  a spacious  workshop  for  carpenters  and 
coopers.  The  outbuildings  comprise  stalls  for  fattrning 
^ cattle,  a shed  for  sheep,  a granary,  brewhousc.  and  a 
I house  for  silkworms  and  the  winding  of  silk  ; gardens 
I and  orchards  of  different  kiivds  are  laid  nut  for  the  ) nr- 
I pose  of  teaching  horticulture  in  all  lu  branches,  and  on 
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a farm  s«t  apart  fVoin  the  rcat  of  the  Count*!  eitatea, 
practical  Inctruction  i«  given  in  thu  rotation  of  crop* 
after  the  Norfuik  «jrit*nn.  In  fact,  the  Grargteon,  aa 
di>scribMl  at  length  bj  Dr.  Bright,  (to  «ho*e  valuahlr 
work  wo  beg  to  refer  the  rewlor.  who  devlren  further 
information,}  It  a moat  complete  nlabliahmrnt,  and  if 
conducUMi  at  preicat  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  the  time  of 
Uie  Lh»ctor‘s  visit.  It  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  serviceable. 
The  other  educational  institutions  are  a Catholic  g^nna* 
slum,  a high  and  normal  school.  The  public  buildinin 
comprise  besidei  the  Georgicon,  a fine  castle,  in  whi^ 
Ctiunt  Festetits  resides,  and  which  contains  a library 
of  15.U0U  volumea,  3 Catholic  churches,  a convent,  and  an 
hospital.  Wine,  from  the  extensive  vineyards  in  the 
neighlMwrhood.  U a cnnsldcrable  article  of  trade,  and 
several  hands  are  employed  in  weaving  woollen  fabrics. 
( Hungary,  vol.  ii.  677. ; Bright" t Tro9<U  in  Lover 
Hungary . on. 

KR  rsKF.MK.T.or  KUZKEMET. a market  town  of 
Hungary,  drc.  on  this  side  the  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  .V)  m. 
S.K.  the  cap.,  lat.  46^  M'  «/'  N.,  and  lung,  li^o  43'  E. 
Pop.  3<i.OOQ.  y 'I'be  houses  arc  generally  low,  the  streets 
long,  narrow.and  crtaikud,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
of  u dull  monotonous  character  there  arc  five  churches, 
(two  Uom.Cath..  and  one  e.ich  belonging  to  Greeks. 
Lutherans,  ai>d  Calvinists,)  a FranclK'an  convent,  a re. 
formed  college  and  gymnasium,  a Biari$t  college,  a 
normal  school  and  a scfioul  of  design,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a military  hospital.  I'be  briN'ilittg  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  is  the  chief  emploj’inent  of  the  |K>p. ; and 
there  are  some  tanneries  and  soap  factories.  iOe$t. 
Lncf/r.  ; ii^og.) 

KKTTKKlNti,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
m.  Northampton.  Vhixloe  huniL,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Nen.  14  m N.K.  North«m]Kon,  and  r»5  m.  N.JJ.W. 
Lmdon.  Areaof  p.tr..  3,H4d  acres.  Pop.. in  l«3l,  4,0(»li. 
The  centre  of  the  town  comprises  a spacious  area,  sur- 
ruumUd  by  well-built  houses  and  shops,  with  a cumnio- 
seuinns.hoiise ; but  in  the  suburbs  arc  msmy  low 
tlntch>d  tenements  that  have  a mean  and  wreich«Ml 
apptMrimre.  The  church,  considered  a fine  specimen 
■>f  eccl  'si.astiral  architecture,  h.!!  an  eh^gant  embattled 
tower  at  its  W.  ctkI.  surmounted  by  a light  crncketted 
spire : the  living  is  a rectory.  There  are  p'aces  of  wor- 
snip  also  for  NN  esieyao  Metnodlsts,  liaptists,  Independ* 
cuts,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Sunday  schools  are 
attached  to  all.  except  the  last;  and  there  is  a nnall 
fn*c  school : this,  and  an  almshouse  for  G poor  widows, 
are  the  only  einlowed  charities  of  the  town.  Several 
hundred  weavers  are  eng.iged  at  Kettering,  iikI  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Hothwell  and  Destmrnugh,  in 
making  silk  plush  for  hats:  a great  number  of  hands 
were  formerly  employed  in  woollen  and  worsted  weaving, 
btit  this  braneh  of  industry  appears  to  have  declined  of 
late  years.  Potty  srcssions  are  held  hero  on  alternate 
weeks.  Markets  rm  Saturday,  but  for  cattle  and  sheep 
on  alU'niato  Fridays.  Fairs,  Thursday  Itrfure  Easter, 
Friday  before  Whitsuntide.  'liiiirsday  b^ore  Oct.  11  n for 
horses,  cattle,  and  farming  stock. 

KEW,  a viUogo  of  Kngl.-vnd,  co.  Surrey,  hand.  King* 
stun,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  Gm.  W.  Lon* 
don.  forming  with  Petersham  a united  par.,  Iiarlng  an 
area  of  Hia)  acres,  and  a pop.,  in  Ih3I,  oi  1,440  persons. 
I'his  village,  which  is  connected  with  Brentford  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of 
7 arches,  roiulsts  prfiieipalty  of  the  houses  on  and  near 
a large  and  neatly  k4*|>t  green.  The  par.  church  is  a 
small  brick  strurtun*  with  a turret  at  the  W.  end  : It  was 
intended  only  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  Kingston,  of  which 
Kew  was  an  appends^,  till  It  was  made  a separate  par. 
in  1709.  Many  Handsome  residences  are  scattered  over 
the  village,  but  notre  deserves  particular  mention  except 
Kew  House,  for  many  years  iHe  favourite  residence  of 
<Hv»rge  II I.  and  his  queen.  It  was  taken  on  lease  from 
S.  M«*l)neux.  Esq.  by  Fretlcrlck.  Prince  of  Woles,  and 
was  greatly  imprrtved  in  its  interior  fittings  by  Kent, 
(ieorge  III.  continueil  to  hold  it  on  lease,  and  it  it  still 
Oixupied  by  members  nf  the  royal  family  or  persons  be- 
longing to  their  households.  Kear  this  house,  but  close 
to  the  river-bank,  a new  palace  was  rsimmeoced  by 
George  III.  under  the  directions  of  Wyatt;  but  the 
situation  and  plan  of  the  building  proved  to  be  very  111 
chosen:  it  was  never  completed,  and  was  ultimately 
taken  Jow-n  in  lH!t7.  The  gardens,  comprising  about 
130  acres,  were  laid  out  by  Sir  W.  ChamMrs.  for  Fr<^ 
derick.  Prince  of  Wales.  The  botanic  garden  contains 
a Bne  collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  In  the 
pleasure-gardens  are  different  grotesque,  if  not  very 
elegant.  iMiildinn  ; the  largest  and  moat  celebrated  being 
an  rK*(agnnal  Cninese  pagmla  of  10  stories  and  163  H. 
high,  from  the  top  of  which  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  pitusure. grounds  are  ke|>t 
In  g'Mfd  order,  and  are  acrcMiblr  in  the  public  on  Sun- 
days ntKi  I'hursdays,  from  13  till  sunset,  from  Midsum- 
mer to  Michni'lmai.  The  botanic  ganleii  and  arboretnra 
an-  fq>en  dally  during  all  k'ssods  from  I to  3 iu  the 
altcruoun. 
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I KF.YNSHAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Rnglandt 
j ra  .Somerset,  bund,  of  its  own  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
' the  ('hew  with  the  Avon,  Am.  K.S.K.  Bristol,  and  lOOra. 
W.  London.  Area  of  par,  3.8SO  acres.  Pop..  In  1621, 
3.143.  The  town  is  built  on  a rock,  and  consists  of  a 
single  street,  about  a mile  long.  The  charch,  which 
stands  Id  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a large  and  handsome 
editice,  with  a fine  lofty  tftwer  at  Its  W.  end.  and  some 
curious  moaumenti ; the  llvinir  is  a vicarage,  in  the 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  Wesleyan  Methodlste 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  to  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  chtirch,  .Sunday  schools  are  attacheiL  A 
well  conducted  charity  school  also  furnishes  a plain  edu- 
cation to  poor  children  of  both  sexea.  The  river  Chew 
runs  through  the  E.  end  of  Kevnsbam,  and  (alls  into  the 
Avon  at  the  bridge,  which  is  nr  stetne,  and  consists  of  lA 
arches : another  bridge  crosses  the  Chew  on  Che  Bath 
road.  The  tides  of  the  Avon  ascend  up  to  this  town, 
'llie  clothing  trade,  formerly  cansiderabie,  has  now  al- 
most wholly  fallen  to  decay.  tb«)Ugh  a lew  people  are 
still  employed  In  spinning  and  winding  for  the  clothiers 
of  Bradford  and  Sheidnit-mallet.  Coarse  linen-wearing 
has  been  introduced  within  the  last  I.A  years,  with  little 
success;  but  a good  deal  of  business  Is  carried  on  In 
maitlng.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  on  the  market 
day.  Tnursday.  Fairs,  Morcli  34.  and  Aug.  lA.  fur  cattle 
and  chei*se. 

KHAKAK,  A town  nf  Bcloorhlstan,  pror.  Sarawan, 
lOlim.  S.W.  Khelat-  Pop.  uncertain,  but  probably  aboot 
3,000.  It  Is  sltuatet!  in  an  extremely  mountainous  dis- 
trict bearing  the  same  lutme.  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
mud-built  wall  with  )>astions.  It  is  the  residence  tn  a 
sirdar,  who  can  send  Into  the  field  about  600  cxcelient 
and  hardy  soldiers.  The  camels  of  Kharan  are  the 
*trf»ngest  and  most  active  in  tliese  regions,  a circumstance 
that  gives  (heir  m,^«tors  a dtTidrd  sii|M>riorliy  over  their 
□<'ight>ours  in  their  predatory  pursuits.  {Pottinger't 
Trureh,  p.  130.) 

KHAHKOFF,  a government  of  European  Russia, 
having  on  the  X.  Tchernignff  and  Koursk,  on  the  R.Vo- 
ronetz,  on  the  H.  EkaterinoslalT.  and  on  the  W.  Poltava. 
Area.  17.450  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  I83h.  1,334,000.  This,  like 
the  other  governments  of  Little  Kussia.  has  a flat,  mono- 
tonous surface,  and  a very  fertile  soil.  It  has  nessrljr 
470.(KK)  decUtinrf  nf  forests.  Principal  rivers,  I>oDetz, 
Orkol,  and  Vorskla ; but  none  of  them  are  navinble. 
At  U'ost,  for  any  considerable  distance.  All  sorts  or  corn 
are  raised,  the  produce  In  ordinary  years  amounting  to 
^Kive  6.000,000  cnetwerts.  of  which,  about  1.000,000  are 
exported.  Flax  and  hemn,  totiacco,  bops,  Ac.,  are  also 
raised,  and  the  potato**  is  extensively  grown.  C^Uo 
excellent : there  are  few  peasants  without  bees.  With 
iho  exception  of  dlstillenei.  which  are  numerous,  and 
some  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  the  preparation  of 
tallow  and  saltpetre,  manufacturing  industry  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  1'he  pop.  consists  of  Little  Russians, 
Great  Ktisslani,  and  ('ussacks.  Some  resimeots  of  ca- 
valry an*  colonltid  in  this  government.  (xkmttMler,  La 
Htusie,  i[c.,  p.  471.) 

Kiivaxoi'r,  (he  cap.  of  the  above  govenuDent,  on 
the  Loiwnh,  lot.  i[t^  ^ 37"  N.,  long.  26°  86*  28"  K. 
Pop.  1.3, (K)0.  It  is  built  of  wood ; has  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  streets:  the  ramparts  by  which  it  was  formerly 
■lirroundrd  have  been  converted  into  gardens  and  public 
walks,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
and  has  a cathedral,  a g)Tnnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, Ac.  Kharknff  is  the  seat  of  a university,  founded 
in  |H04,  which,  in  163.6,  had  56  professors  and  masters, 
and  343  pupils.  It  posseMes  a pretty  good  library,  and  a 
valuable  cullectlon  of  medals.  This  town  Is  the  seat  of  a 
consideratde  commerce.  Four  fairs  are  held  each  year, 
of  which  that  called  Krechtchonski  (Jan.  3-15.),  and  that 
uf  the  Trinity,  are  the  most  extensive.  If  we  may  depend 
upon  the  official  accounts,  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
31,5(4,774  roubles  was  brought.  In  1N33,  to  the  first 
of  th(*se  fairs,  above  two  thirds  of  which  was  disposed 
of.  One  of  the  other  fairs  js  exclusively,  or  principally, 
Inr  wool.  (Seknitz/er,  Ht  tmpra.) 

KHELAT,  or  KKLAT,  a citv  of  Bcloncbistan,  of 
which  it  is  the  rap., and  a fortress  or considerable  strength, 
now  in  possession  of  the  British  ; on  an  elevated  site,  on 
the  W.  side  of  a highly  cultivatnl  plain  about  3A0m.  N. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  ana  840m.  S.  by  W.  Candahar : IsU. 

V N.,  long.  65'^  AV  E.  Pop.  estimated  by  Pottinger 
at  30,000,  chiefly  Belooches,  Brabooes,  Hindoos,  and 
Afibhans.  The  town,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  described 
by  Pottinger.  in  1610,  as  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a 
mud  wall,  18  or  30(1.  high,  flanked  at  Intervals  of  3.V) 
part's,  by  bastions  pierced,  as  well  as  the  wall  itself,  wrUh 
ntimlarrless  loupholes  for  matchlocks.  The  defence  of 
the  fourth  side  is  formed  by  the  W.  face  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  town  la  partly  built,  l>e-ing  cut  away  pert>endi- 
cularly.  On  the  summit  of  this  eminence  stands  the 
poLve  of  the  khan,  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  with  luutluns, 
kept  in  iM-tter  repair  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
fortiflealiuns.  In  1639,  Major  Willshtre  said, '*  The  ^*- 
fences  of  the  fort,  as  In  the  cose  of  Ghlznee,  tor  ex- 
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eecded  in  itrenjrth  what  I had  born  l«I  to  lunpote  from 
|>r<‘T{o<it  ro(H>rt ; and  the  lowt-riiiK  of  th>*  inner 

citadel  wa«  most  formlilablr  butli  in  ap}>carance  and 
rcaHtr."  {Pari.  /trp</ri  cm  AAi-tal.)  it  i*.  huwcrrr,c«»m- 
manclra  bjr  beightt  to  the  N.  and  W.  ; It  hai  tliree  [ 
irntea,  and  above  houses  within  the  walli  ; and,  in  j 

IHin.  about  hair  as  many  more  were  comnrised  in  the  ' 
Kuburbi.  The  houses  are  of  half^burnt  brieV,  on  wooden 
frames,  and  plastered  over  with  mud  nr  chtinam.  The 
streets  arc  generally  broader  than  is  ctimmon  in  the  R., 
and  hare  a raised  fo^way  on  eitiier  side  ; but  their  centre 
is  a receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  tilth  ; and  they  are  dark 
and  gloom;^from  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  nearly 
meetiiiB.  The  markets  arc  well  furnished  with  flesh. 
vegetaUes,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a cheap  rate  ; and 
the  town  Is  supplied  with  excellent  water  hy  a spring, 
which,  according  to  Pottingrr,  is  tepid  during  the  night, 
but  after  sunrise  becomes  cold,  aivl  remains  so  the  w liole 
dav.  Some  water-mills  are  turniHl  by  the  slrt.un  from 
tins  source.  Khelat  has  some  tratie  .tiul  manuiaciures, 
re^K-ctlng  whicli  see  Bkloochistan  ( Vot.  I.  p.3-Vi.'i. 

The  many  outrages  alleged  U»  have  been  coinmitUKl  on 
the  followers  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  khan  of  Khelat,  cumpeU«*«i  our  interference ; and 
Khetat  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British,  Nov.  13.  1h3U. 
after  a siege  of  a few  hours. 

KllHKSON,  a gov.  in  the  S.part  of  nussia.  in  Ru- 
rope,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  tlie 
rivers  Uniestr,  on  the  W.,  and  Dnlepr,  on  the  K.  Area, 
variously  estimated  at  from  almut  to  30.000  sq. 

m.  Pop.,  in  IH:^,  including  the  inilitarv  rolonU'^,7f>-’>,0(0. 
Besides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  specitied.  it 
Is  divuiiHl  itilu  two  not  very  une«]ual  portions  by  the 
Bug.  Ill  the  N.part  of  the  governinent,  the  surwe  is 
uuiiulatiug  and  covered  with  Immense  forf*sU  ; but  else- 
where it  consists  mostly  of  an  Immense  steppe,  without 
trees,  ami  cuverM  w itli  grass  the  height  of  a man.  Go- 
iierally,  the  portion  on  thd  W.  side  of  the  Bug  Is  de- 
ridetlly  mure  fertile  than  that  on  the  E.  side.  Climate 
in  extremes,  the  rivers  being  mostly  froxon  over  fur  a 
short  time  during  wiintcr.  w Idle  in  summer  the  thermo- 
meter rises  sometimes  to  above  2.VJ  Kcaiim.  Agriculture 
has  made  little  progress,  and  is  but  a secondary  pursuit, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  forming  the  chief  em. 
pluyment  of  the  inhab.  'Hie  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
niueh  Improved,  and  is  now  the  best  in  tlie  empire. 
Among  the  horne<t  cattle.  buffUlos  are  common,  rlax 
and  hemp,  tobacco,  saffron,  liquorice,  Ac.,  arc  all  cul- 
tlvainl ; and  a good  deal  of  an  Inferior  acid  wine  is 
made.  There  are  establishments  for  tiie  cleaning  and 
sorting  of  wool,  lannerles,  tallow  and  candle  wurkt,  with 
maniitsctories  of  cloth,  Ac.  I'lie  commerce  of  the  go- 
vemmeiit  centres  entirely  at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  aisd  Is 
ver^  extensive. 

KMf.aiON,  the  rap.  of  the  bIhivc  government,  on  an 
eminence  «m  the  right  bank  of  the  Ihiiepr.  about  0(i  m. 
above  KiiilNiurn  Fort,  at  the  mUrance  of  the  vstiiary 
to  that  river,  lot.  At','  37'  46"  N..  long.  3‘A»  3H' 33"  E. 
It  was  founded  in  177*' ; was  fortiiied  in  !7><0  ; and  soon 
after  iN-came  a large  and  tlourisldog  tuwn.  Owing,  huw- 
ever,  to  the  difheuity  of  navigating  the  Didepr,  which, 
for  15  m.  bidow  Kherson,  U shailuw  and  encuinberud 
with  sidftlng  sand  bauks.  Odessa,  founded  in  I'b'i,  soon 
took  preceiletice  of  it  as  a commercial  rmpurium.  and  It 
l>egau  to  decline.  Iti  pop  . amounted,  in  I^34.  according 
to  the  othcial  accounts  quoted  by  M.  Schniliier,  to 
’JI.50H.  It  is  divided  into  bmr  distinct  parts  : the  citadel, 
tiie  .ndmiralty,  and  the  Greek  and  military  suburbs. 
WHbin  the  6rsC  sre  the  government  buildings,  arscival, 
prison,  barracks,  and  the  cathudral.  The  latter  is  the 
burial  place  of  the  celebrated  Prince  Potemkin,  the  jmwer- 
fiil  favourite  of  Cntherine  II.,  who  died  near  Y.nssy,  in 
17bl.*  Ill  the  admirally  are  the  docks,  for  constructing 
ships  of  war,  cutout  of  the  limestone  rock.  They  are 
aeiii  down  the  river  on  machines,  called  camels,  but  only 
wlien  (here  Is  a large  flood.  The  Grt*ek  suburb  is  inha- 
bited by  the  burgesses,  and  the  mlUutry  suburb  by  sailors 
and  artizaiis 

Within  these  few  yran  a nart  of  the  mast  trade 
that  used  formerly  to  be  confined  to  Itiga.  has  been 
transferred  to  Kherson;  and,  besides  msuts,  staves, 
planks,  flax  and  hemp,  com,  curchige,  tallow,  wool,  of 
which  it  is  a prlDcipiU  market.  Ac.,  are  sent  down  the 
Diiiepr  to  Kherson.  But  owing  to  the  cataracts  and 
other  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
tween Ekaterinoslaff  and  Alexandrofik.  these  shipments 
can  unljr  be  maile  In  spring  and  autumn  ; and  when  the 
commodities  have  reached  Kherson,  it  is  found  most 
cunveiiieiit  to  ship  them  coastwise  In  small  vessels  for 
Odessa  where  they  are  put  on  board  tlie  ships  in  qua- 
rantine. in  fact,  owing  to  the  difficulties  now  mentloiu'd, 
the  greater  part  of  the  com  from  the  ci-dri*anX  Polish 
provinces,  sbipped  at  Odtuta,  is  not  brought  down  tbe 

* I>r.  riarks  tav«  thsl  n>«  boUv  wsv  ukcvi  n;>  br  nr<ter  of  ih« 
f*-ror  Paul,  and  AvvoUiad  in  "the  fln«  Vh>I«  that  t'oubl  lir  found.’' 
(Vid.  ii.  p.  .MM.  Hio.  «tl.|  iiiil  f>T.  I.jall  SMom  «m  U>M  ihLs  intanc 
OTcSfv,  tliuugb  given,  UA*  not  (1.  p.  Itll.) 
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Dniepr,  but  U conveyed,  direct  to  Its  destination,  in 
was|p>ns  drawn  hy  oxen. 

John  Howartl,  the  celebrated  KngUsh  philanthro|iist, 
expired  at  Khcrsofi,  on  the  ‘Jfali  of  Jaimarv,  I7'»;  and 
is  interred  about  3 m.  S.  from  (lie  town,  wlK*re  an  obe- 
lisk has  been  ere<  (ed  to  hU  memory*  ( Fur  further  p^ir- 
tU'ulars  as  to  Kherson,  see  the  art.  UNisra,  in  this 
Dictionary,  the  works  of  Clarke  and  I.yall,  as  referred 
I toil)  the  note  below  ; SrknttxJcr.  J.n  Hu»$ir,  ^c., p.  ITt.  ; 
Ilagrmn$ter‘$  lirport  <m  fAc  C'omascrcc  qf  Uw  hiack  5ica, 
Eng.  trans.,  p.  70.,  ftc ) 

KHIVA,  ^HAUKSM,  or  OKGUNJE  (an.  CAo- 
ra$mia),  an  indep.  khonat  of  Turkestan,  In  Central  Asia, 
properly  comprising  only  a narrow  strip  of  fertile  land 
along  tW  Oxus,  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course.  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  has  eslablisbed  a supremacy 
over  the  wandering  Turkman  hordes  to  tbe  S.  and  W., 
and  holds  Mervi}  ,Muril).  with  its  territory,  on  the  road 
between  KhoruMtan  and  Bokhara.  Its  dumlnioo  U 
believed  at  present  to  extend  between  the  3Cth  and 
44th  dt*OTees  of  N.  lat.,  and  .5'iil  and  (rith  of  E.  long., 
having  E.  the  Karak.aliiack  territuries  and  Bokhara,  8. 
Afghanistan  and  the  n-n-i.in  prov.  of  Khorasson,  W. 
the  C.ispian.  and  K.  the  Kirghix  Steppe  and  the  Si>a 
of  Aral.  The  pop.  of  this  rxrenvive  territory  Is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  A.  Burnes  at  unly  '^■O.OdO  at  most,  nearly 
the  whole  surface  cuiikisting  of  unproductive  sandy 
w'ostes.  The  Oxus  is  the  great  fertiliser  of  the  tract 
it  passes  through  ; many  cnnals  communicating  with 
it  have  been  cut  fur  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  some  of 
which  are  30  ro.  in  length ; and  (he  cultivated  lands  in  the 
iH-ighbuurhood  of  the  capital  are  surrounded  with  wet 
ditches.  The  climate  and  products  are  much  the  same 
as  In  Bokhara ; the  summer  is  warm,  the  air  dry.  and 
eva}M>ratiuo  rapid  ; the  winter  ts  short,  and  ice  lasts  only 
a few  days  at  a time.  Agriculture  is  better  attended  to 
In  the  small  extent  of  productive  land  comprised  in  this 
khanat  than  in  some  or  tiie  neighbouring  countries.  The 
lamls,  afUrr  being  irrigated,  are  manured  : but  animal 
manure  Is  scarce,  from  (he  fwces  of  (he  cattle  being  used 
as  fuel,  and  their  tielng  seldom  stalled.  Wheat,  tiorley, 
djugari  {HolcitM  $(wkurafH4),  millet,  sesamum,  olcagl- 
nous  plants,  lentils,  fruits,  llnieed,  cotton,  hemn,  flax, 
and  some  rice,  arc  grown.  The  vine  thrives  well ; but 
the  inhab.,  being  chiefly  Mohammedans,  little  or  no  wine 
is  made.  The  distillation  of  brandy  from  raisins  has, 
however,  been  introduced  by  (he  Persians  ; and.  out  of 
the  capital,  the  luhab.  indulge  pretty  freely  In  its  use. 
An  intoxicating  lluuor,  os  well  as  a narcotic  product  for 
smoking,  it  (Stained  from  hemp.  Uttle  tobacco  is 
grown.  Many  of  the  fi'uiu  arc  good,  and  the  melons 
are  excellent ; l)ut  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  Is  nearly 
ab.indm>cd  fur  that  of  groin  or  foitder.  Wood  is  suw 
flcleiitly  abundant  in  the  N.,  and  is  not  dear  in  the 
caultal ; but  over  all  (lie  desert  the  only  vegetation  is 
a few  stiiuti'd  bushes.  Horned  cattle  are  few  ; sheep 
and  goats  are  much  more  iminermis.  their  flesh,  with  that 
of  the  horse,  forming  thechief  animal  food  of  (he  Inhab. 
Camels  are  the  principal  liea-Mts  of  burden,  and  almost 
cvetT  khiran  |H>ss<‘sses  one.  Agriculture  and  csdtie 
rearms  occupy  most  of  the  settled  pop. : but  some  mUon 
and  silk  stulrs.  shawls,  Ac.  are  made  by  the  women,  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  dominant 
race  in  Khiva,  as  in  Bukhara,  is  the  Tsbek,  to  which  the 
khau  belongs  ; the  rest  of  the  pop.  consists  of  Ouigotirs, 
Turkmans,  Karakalpacks.  T.-uliiks,  about  3,(100  famihea. 
chiefly  prisoners  of  war,  from  Bokhara,  and  a few  Af- 
glians,  Jews.  Armenians.  Persians,  Kimauks.  Kirghix, 
Ac.  The  Uxbi'ks  enjoy  no  privileges  over  the  re-t,  but 
they  coiiiposo  the  chief  portion  of  the  khan's  army.  'I'he 
Turkmans  are  aitosethcr  nomadic,  and  live  principally 
hv'  plunder,  especially  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves. 
They  seise  upon  the  subjects  of  Kussia  on  the  Caspian, 
ami  make  many  inroavis  into  Khorassan : Bokhara  and 
the  whole  of  Turkestan  Is  supplied  by  them  with  Persian 
captives.  In  1H3-5,  according  to  Sir  A.  Bumes,  there 
were  as  many  as  2,000  llusslan  slaves  in  Khiva  ; and  the 
capture  of  her  subjects  was  one  of  the  principal  rauMS 
(and  a substantial  one  certainly)  of  the  late  hostile  at- 
tempts of  Russia  against  Khiva.  U is  estimated  that 
from  3O.(K)0  to  40.000  of  tbe  pop.  of  the  khanat  are  slaves. 
They  have  frequently  a piece  of  land  given  them  to  cul- 
tivate. or  arc  permitted  to  exercise  some  handicraft,  pay- 
ing an  annual  rent  to  their  masters  for  the  privilege, 
from  (he  produce  of  which  they  are  aAerwards  fre- 
quently able  to  ransom  themselves.  No  foreign  slave, 
however,  even  after  the  purchase  of  his  liberty.  Is 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Meyendorf,  In  com- 
paring this  khanat  with  that  of  Bokhara,  observes:-. 
" Though  the  inhab.  of  the  two  coutUries  are  of  the  same 
race,  and  profess  the  same  religion,  the  schools  of  Khiva 
have  never  enjnjed  the  same  reputation  as  those  of 
Bukhara  ; the  Khivoni  are  more  bariuimiu  than  tha 
Bukharcse.  as  is  attested  by  an  inferior  agriculture, 
worse  hahitatiiins,  a more  Ilmitcxl  commerce,  l«‘«»  we:ilib, 
and  a mure  savage  mode  of  life.*’  {f  'oyagt’ A 
p.  III.)  According  to  Burnes,  the  Khivaui  arc  at  beat 
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but  an  oraanl»«d  bamlitii,  nrotct-UHl  b)r  tho  natural  as  srarccljr  to  admit  a iadrii  cainrl.  lU  pop.  is  very 
■trench  of  their  couutrjr.  The  trarle  of  such  a rmintry  niHetl ; its  chWf  trade  U in  slaves,  for  which  it  Is  the 
may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  Four  routes  exist  larm^st  mart  In  Inde^mident  Turkestan.  {Hrlmrrtrn, 
for  cumrouiiication  with  ItiissU:  one  throuKh  the  Kir>  CAira.  Buckara,  Jfr.;  Mfpendor/ ; Mouraviff  i //wr*sex. 
Kbit  stefipc,  W.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  to  Ormhurft ; a second  t(C.  Hffrrm  ; Vkim'$c  Hepositort/  y Zitttnurrmann'M  Mc- 
hy  way  in  Sararhak.  or  Sarachik,  im  the  Oiiral.  aImi  to  mvir  on  Khttiak,  IH4I.) 

OreiihiirRt  a third  CbroiiKh  Sarjchak  to  Astrakhan  ; and  KHOI,  a town  of  IVnla.  proT.  Aierbijan,  and  cap.  of 
a fourth  from  Khiva  tu  Karn>:li.mt  on  the  K.  shore  of  the  a dlslr.,  70  m.  N.  W.  Tahiit.  Pop.,  according  to  Smith, 
t'aspian.whence  goods  ore  sent  liy  sea  to  Astrakhan.  ( //cc>  about  Ti.OOO  families,  or  30.01)0  Inhab.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rrn,  Ketfarchnon  AsiaUc  .Vo/i.oia.  tjl-c..  traiisi.  ti.  tributary  of  the  Kur.  about  U6in.  N.  from  the  lake  of 

AIhhiI  2,0(N)cauu*ls  go  annuHlIy  toOrenburg.  Astrakhan,  I'riniah,  and  is  a handsome,  well  built  town.  In  much 

and  some  towns  of  i aubul  and  Wr»ia.  with  wheat,  barley,  better  refvair  than  mnit  others  in  Persia.  It  has  few 
silk  and  cotlcm  falirics.and  yarn  ; and  alsmit  adoteti  large  musuucs  nr  large  public  buildings;  but  the  regular 
IxNits  come  annually  from  Astrakhan  to  Karaglusn  and  the  streets,  shaded  with  avenues  of  trees,  girc  the  tow  n,  on 
loilph  of  Manghisfak,  with  the  pnxlucts  uf  Itussia  and  the  whole,  an  ap|>earance  of  respectability  and  even 
the  \V)*st,  to  Im  exchanged  for  those  brought  by  the  cant,  gramirur.  A large  and  handsome  bazaar,  with  a cara- 
vans frmn  Khiva,  'ilie  chief  Imports  are  ilavrs,  coin,  vanserai.  furnishes  ample  accommodation  to  the  raor 
iron  and  eop|ier,  w rought  and  iinwrought ; haiHlkerchlefs.  chants,  who  carry  on  a considerable  trade  with  Turkey 
wivx.  himey.  sugar,  lea.  which,  as  in  Bokliara,  is  a fa>  and  H.  rervia.  The  suburbs  were  formerly  inhabiti'd 
vmnite  arilrle;  cochineal,  spices,  hardware,  Ac.  The  by  alvoul  60"  Armenians;  but  their  number  nas  greatly 
comnierre  with  Persia  is  insigiiiticant.  The  merchandise  di'crenscd  since  the  war  with  Itussia.when  most  of  th<*iii 
which  go(^  (o  Asteraltad  is  conveyed  on  camels,  at  a migrated  N.  of  the  Arnxes.  The  plain  ol  Kbui  is  cele- 
rharge  averaging  from  3^  to  4 roubles  (>rr  fs/od.  under  the  brated  as  the  scene  of  a great  IwittV  fought  in  )M4  la?- 

condisrt  of  'i'urkinao  guides.  The  tra>ie  of  Khiva  Is  tween  Shah  Ismael  and  .Selim  1.,  in  which  the  Turks, 

solely  In  the  hands  of  Turkniaus,  Khivaus,  and  Pcr>  though  the  most  numerous,  were  signally  defeated. 
si.inv;  none  but  Moiiamimilaii  merebaids  Iwiug  suf>  {Smith  end  Difinkt't  Miu.  Hftearcket,\t,^\i,  \ Jamb^ri, 
fered  to  transact  bmiiiesv  within  the  khauat.  N'o  foreign  Foyogr  cn  Perse,  p.  14h,  ; A»\a,  ia. ; Amfsetr's 

iTierrhoiiU  ]>as8  through  or  Into  the  < ountry  with  rase  ur  Pers/nn  Kmpirr,  p.  IM.) 

s^ifety  ; wh<m  not  o|H'nly  r<>bttt*d  of  a Urge  tMirtion  of  KHOJEKI),  a town  of  Indep.  Turkestan,  in  Centra) 
their  goods,  the  caravans  arc  delayed  by  the  khan's  ofli-  Asia,  khanat  of  Khokan.  near  Its  n . extremity,  cap.  distr. 
rer*.  the  itales  of*  inerTtiandise  arc  <>|H-nei|.  and  much  of  same  name,  on  the  Jaxartes,  90  m.  W.  Khokan,  and 
property  has  ht*eti  .M  iitnrs  extorti'il.  The  khan  dr>  said  (u  Im*  as  populous  as  that  city,  nr  Samarrand,  from 

in  tnds  iloties  at  the  |>ort  of  .Manghislak,  on  (he  Caspian,  which  it  it  150  m.  N.R.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground, 

which  lies  opposite  Astraklmn,  aikI  sometimes  <it  island  protected  by  walls,  w hich,  however,  are  much  de- 
s;ud)  on  the  Jaxartes,  K.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  In  order  to  ‘ cayeil  on  the  S.  and  W.  tides.  It  it  surrounded  by  wet 
reach  liokhara  by  a route  avoiding  Khiva  altogether,  the  ' ditches,  and  intersected  by  canals.  It  la  of  high  aJitb 
Xtitfians  attempt«‘d,  in  la-iu,  to  si  nd  caravaus  by  way  of  I quity  ; and  near  it.  Nazarov  says,  are  tome  remarkable 
the  l,ater  river  : but  the  khan  tiMjk  umbri^e  at  a measure  ruins.  Khojend  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton 
w hIch  tunuHl  the  traffic  from  his  own  territories,  and  sent  I goo<1s  ; and  a brisk  trade  in  these,  and  in  Russian 
an  army  to  Uie  J.ixarU*s,  whicli  interceptid  a caravan,  | merchandise.  It  is  the  station  at  which  the  caravans 
and  ocrosioneil  tiie  dcstructiun  of  Its  merchandise.  { entering  the  khanat  frr»m  Bokhara  pay  toll ; as  the 
Since  then,  no  attempt  has  Imh'U  maile  by  (he  Rusitans  to  ' town  oi  Usch  is  for  those  entering  from  the  Chinese  do> 
follow  any  route  other  than  that  through  this  khanat ; I minions.  (Batarot ; Helnunen  ; RilUr,  Atitm  Erd- 
but  nu  intercourse  of  a really  friendly  nature  has  taken  kumde. ) 

place  brtwoen  the  two  cuuntrlcs.  i KlIUKAN,  KOKAN,  or  FERGHANA,  an  indep. 

'I'he  commert  iai  duties  rtolised  by  the  khan  amount  to,  | khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between  lat.  40^ 
fM?rhaps,  half  hit  total  revemic,  wfiirh  latter  is  roughly  \ and  45^  N.,  and  long.  and  75^  R.;  having  N.  the  Kir- 
estimated.  by  Hcimersrn  (CAien,  4r.  p.  4.5.),  at  2,fKsi.Ofi6  i ghlz  st«’)ipe,  K.  and  S.  F..  Chinese  Turkestan.  S.  the 
rmiblrs,  or  francs  : the  nwainder  of  this  sum  lieiiig  mode  \ tabtc-laiiu  of  Pamerc  and  Rokhara,  and  W.  the  desert 
up  oM-.5th  of  the  produce  of  every  predatory  excursion  of  I territory  of  the  Karakalpatks.  It  is.  for  the  most  p.vrt. 
Ills  subjects,  a family  t.ix  of  3 ducats  a year,  taxes  on  war-  mountainous,  comnrisiiig  a portion  uf  the  region  which 
horses,  on  land  oiltlvated  hy  slaves,  Ac.  A regular  transit  forms  the  \V.  wail  of  the  great  table-land  of  K.  AsU. 
duty  of  2)  |>er  cent  ad  rahufm  is  levied  on  all  kinds  uf  (Arr  Asia,  Vol.  t.  p.  167.)  The  Jaxartes  (8ir  or  Sihoun). 
merrhomiise  passing  through  the  country.  The  govern-  which  rises  not  far  beyond  the  K.  boundary,  traverses  H 
niRiit  is  desp>i(ic  : fur  judiehJ  affidrs.  each  town  hot  Us  E-  to  W.,  about  Its  centre,  watering  many  fertile  tracts. 

or  judge;  and  in  the  cap.  Is  a central  court  of  Khokan  is  divide<1  into  8 provinces  or  districts.  Great 
justice  ill  the  last  re-sort,  cuint>os4*d  of  the  cadi  or  chief  extremes  of  eiimatu  are  experienced  at  difTcrent  seasons. 

Kriest,  the  four  iiiinlvters,  aim  other  immibcrs  nominatt^  The  products  are  vcm'  sitnilnr  to  those  of  the  countries 
y the  khan.  The  klian  may  sometimes  raise  a force  of  to  the  S.  and  W.  This  kltanat  has  ■ greater  extent  of 
|u,nni.i  mim,  and  has  a park  of  nine  pieces  of  ordnance,  cultivable  an<I  posture  land  than  Bokimra.  In  the  S., 
liis  troops,  whii'h  ore  inoslly  cavalry,  aru  entirely  com-  cum  and  fruits,  esiK-cially  grapes  and  melons,  grow  in 

iM»sed  of  (Jztx'ks  and  Turkmans,  and  armcvl  like  those  of  great  perfection  ; amt  a pruveib  of  C'enlral  Asia  praises 
iokhara ; some  of  (he  Turkmans  carry  Iiowb  and  arrows,  tho  " pomegrAiiatct  of  Khojend  with  (he  apples  of  Sa- 
'J'hrre  are  in  (he  khanat,  boshics  Mervd,  only  two  towns  marrand."  Thu  was  the  (tairimoniai  kiiiimoin  of  the 
wxrtii  notice,  — Khiva,  the  cap.  and  sent  of  govern-  Kmperor  nuIxT.  who  celebrates  In  lively  terms  Its 
rncnit.  and  Orguuje,  the  chief  commercial  town,  and  beauty  and  fertility.  Cotton  and  the  mullicrry  are 
iargevt  of  the  two.*  Khiva  was  tributary  to  Bokhara  till  articles  of  constant  culture,  silk  being  the  chief  staple, 
the  late  khan  rendered  it  iude)>endent.  early  In  Utc  and  one  for  which  Khokan  is  famous.  The  pastures 
twem-ni  century.  The  pri-sent  khan,  in  la^J,  led  a on  the  Jaxartes  are  excellent:  sheep  are  the  prlDciigU 
hiiktile  army  Into  Merrd.  which  he  subdued,  but  he  has  Hve  stock,  and  wool  is  an  Important  product.  I'lie 
always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  Bokhara.  Fo-  camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively  used ; and  hewse- 
litiral  relations  have  lixig  existed  between  Russia  and  desh  is  a common  article  of  food.  Game  Is  Tery  pleu- 
Khiva,  envoys  having  been  sent  from  (he  one  to  the  tiful.  Coal,  Iron,  copper,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  Ac.  are 
other  as  early  as  the  time  of  Feter  the  Great.  Latterly,  tlic  chief  mineral  iiroducts.  The  use  of  coal  has  )N*en 
the  Hus^laits  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  ro^  lung  known  in  Khokan,  since  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
Ix-ries  committeti  by  this  horde;  and  tlsougli  Che  Imprac-  “ stones  that  flame  and  burn  '*  tieing  found  there  ; and 
tivable  nature  of  the  country  has  hitherto  hinder^  them  this  important  mineval  may,  at  m>  very  distant  period, 
from  reaching  Khivn,  tlierc  is  little  doubt  of  ihdr  ul-  become  a powerful  auxiliary  in  civiliruig  this,  at  pre- 
tiinate  success.  sent.  semi-lmrii-inniB  region.  The  inhau.  are  mt^ly 

Khiva,  a town  of  renlr.%1  Asi.x,  cap.  of  the  above  Ltbckt ; to  which  race,  as  in  liokhara  and  Khiva,  the 
kh.nnat.  and  residence  of  the  khan;  in  on  trrigatrd  and  khan  betongs.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  equally 
fertile  plain  near  the  Oxus,  'JM  m.  \V.X.W.  Bokhara,  i bigoted  and  strict  In  their  religious  customs  with  tho 
and  720  m.  S.S.K.  OreiilHjrg,  on  the  high  road  between  Hokharesc.  The  dialect  (hey  use  is  the  Jogotat- 
thovc  two  cities  : lot- 41  40*  N..  long.  ZF  P,.  Fop.  | Turkish  The  rest  of  the  p«»p.  are  chiefly  I'adjiks 
tUnibtfiil.  but  probably  from  lO.fkg)  to  I'i.OOO.  The  town  , (>er  BoKH.vaA,  Vol-  I.  p.  397.)  and  Kirghiz,  who  inhabit 
is  Aiirroundevi  by  a mud  wall  and  wet  ditch,  and  contains  I the  N.  and  E.  Tho  Tadjiks  are  deprived  of  the 
nliout  700  hou*('S.  the  suburbs  comprising  I.2H0  more.  { right  of  pioperty.  whirh  they  enjoy  in  Khiva  and  Buk- 
Khiva  has  a |uihicv.  whlcli.  like  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  ' hara,  ann  are  unU*  suffered  to  cultivate  the  soil  under 
dwrIUngv  in  the  town,  and  ill  the  khan.nt  generally,  is  of  , the  l'zl>eks.  After  agriculture,  and  the  rt>aring  uf 
mud,  tlioiigh  placed  umm  an  eminence  compowd  of  i »h»«ep  and  sllkwonni,  the  chief  mcupallon  of  the  people 
stone.  1*lie  only  stone  buihlmgs  in  tlio  town  are  tbri-e  is  (he  mamifarture  of  emhruldert^  silks  and  cotton 
mosques,  one  having  a handsome  minaret ; a school,  and  goods.  The  former  are  much  worn  by  the  Kirghiz 
a c-vravonsera.  Khiva  is  externally  piitureMjiie.  being  hordes;  the  latter  are  si-nt  in  large  quantities  to  Ih  k- 
surr'tuiulcfl  with  gardens  ; IhU  Us  stn-ets  ore  so  narrow  i hara,  tho  returns  lM*ing  matle  in  Itussun  gtxxls,  as  iron, 

i steel,  woollen  cloths,  otter-skins,  cochineal,  vitriol, 
• ThuisilkPsisti^ewtAr  ItuirMV.  fiacvoM-iticT  (lUOi  sA}i,  that  ViimLil-wood,  Ac.  Sh.iwis  and  mlier  ludian  mamilar- 
•Ji  tiw  (tnnBMtw  th*  kh*i>^  w now  ctsurvd  in  the  cop.  j (lues  cumc  from  Coshmcrv  oDd  the  Fuiijob,  by  Gaubul 
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arwl  Halkh.  The  rest  of  the  trade  is  ctiieAj  with  Du- 
diikatinn;  the  ititrrcotirMr  «ilh  (Chinese  'rurkcstaii  i* 
%<-rr  limited,  nwinit  to  the  iU-ft*cUnx  that  exists  l>ftu'c>cn 
the  khan  of  Khoknn  aiul  the  Chinese  aiittiorities.  The 
».-tuie  cause  rv'iHiers  the  Intercourse  between  Y'arkiind 
and  Bokhara  less  frequent ; the  nearest  and  best  route 
Itetween  those  cities  leadliift  throueh  the  valley  of  the 
Jaxartes.  This  route,  though  passing  over  mnuotalDa 
ni)  uhirh  travellers  ex|wrience  difficulty  of  breathing,  U 
passaltle  except  in  the  three  summor  months,  when  it  is 
flowed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It  may  bo  trarellcil 
by  a caravan  in  4A  days  ; and  merchandise  may  be  con- 
veyed from  Bokhara  as  far  as  Khokan  in  carts,  the 
route  between  those  two  citi«4  being  the  bi^st  in  all 
Indep.  Turkestan.  Some  Kutslan  caravans  from  Se- 
mipaminsk,  Pctrnpawlawsk.  &c.,  go  hy  the  route 
through  Khokan  to  the  Chinese  frontier ; and  3 times 
the  quantity  of  Riutiaa  piece  goods  are  sold  in  this 
country  that  go  to  Bokhara.  Of  late,  indeixl,  this 
knaiiat  has  begun  to  have  a very  active  trade  with 
Itussia,  the  caravans  engaged  In  this  trade  passing 
through  a region  much  less  interrupted  hy  marauding 
parties  than  those  between  Kusiia  and  Bokhara,  through 
the  territories  of  Kkiva  and  the  I.ittlo  Kirghit  horde. 
According  to  Bumes,  a commercial  intercourse  is  also 
kept  up  between  Khokan  and  Constantinople.  A duty 
of  24  (^r  cent.,  ad  valorem.  Is  laid  on  .-ill  merchandise 
tmiKiricd  by  Hounite  Mussulmans,  mid  A per  cent,  on 
the  goods  of  all  other  individuals  passing  the  fronilcr  ; 
but  these  duties  are  Icvitnl  with  iiitle  regularity.  In- 
ternal commerce  is  entirely  free,  as  in  Bukhara,  and  the 
trade  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  last-named  country. 
Kach  town  possesses  at  least  one  caravnnsi>ra,  and  has 
stated  fairs,  at  which  a good  deal  of  busitms  is  trans- 
acted. Besides  the  cap.,  the  chief  tnwus  are  Andfj.m, 
Khojend.  Turkestan,  and  the  others  which  give  name  to 
the  several  provt.  The  government  is  de«potlc ; the  ' 
khan,  maintains  an  army  of  about  10.000  cavalry,  which  I 
he  can,  on  an  emergency,  incroasc  to  30.000.  According  ' 
to  tome  Chinese  records,  It  would  appear  that  tliis 
country  was  formerly  subject  to  China  ; it  has,  however, 
for  m.tnv  ages  thrown  off  Its  ailcgiance.  In  the  early  | 
part  of  tne  present  century,  many  of  the  adjacent  Kirghii  1 
tribes  were  reduced  to  subjecciun ; but  about  I *<30.  the 
khan  having  supported  the  .Mohamme«lans  of  Cashgar 
against  thefr  Chinese  masters,  w.-is  tot.aUy  defeated  in  a 
grvfot  battle,  and  his  territories  inviided  l>y  tiie  latter  { 
since  which  the  power  of  Kh»k.ui  ha.s  been  on  the  decline. 
This,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  interesting, 
from  having  been  the  seats  of  nations  whose  armies 
have  frequently  changed  the  political  fare  of  Asia,  and 
even  in  some  degree  of  Europe.  Besides  giving  birth 
to  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Hlndnst.'tn,  who  ascendeil  tho 
throne  of  Kcrghan.a  in  1404.  Khokan.  and  its  vk-lnity, 
Hbt^unds  with  localities  intimately  connected  with  the 
hiilory  of  Jenghis  Kh.in  and  Timour. 

It  Is  probable  that  this  country  will,  at  no  distant 
nerlo<l,  be  united  to  Russia.  The  boundary  Itetaeen 
Russia  and  Khukaii,  as  determined  about  wus 

fixed  at  the  Kuk-sti,  or  " Blue  river,”  long.  3V 

P..  (^);  but.  acconling  to  the  Atiaiic  Jmtmal  (Aug  1K34, 
p.  374.).  the  Russiana-had  thi*n  crosK*d  that  rlvi-r,  ami 
erecti'd  forts  on  the  Khokan  side. 

Khukan,  a dty  of  Central  Asia,  can.  of  the  almvc 
khanat.  and  seat  of  its  gov.,  on  the  Javartes.  230  m. 
N.K.  Samarcand,  and  about  the  same  N.W.  Cashg.ir. 
It  Is  report^  to  be  about  half  the  slie  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  ISO.CiOO  inh»b.  Khokan 
is  an  open  town,  but  contains  a pal.ace  fortified  with 
a wall  of  muil,  of  which  material  mn«t  of  the  houses 
In  the  town  are  constructed.  The  only  exceptions  are 
three  basaart,  built  of  stone,  0|icn  twice  a wvek  for  the 
piirposes  of  trade ; some  ancient  monuments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  some  large  tUbles  constructed 
of  brick,  and  belon^ng  to  the  khan.  There  are  a great 
many  mosques  and  public  tehmds,  and  st>rcr.i)  caravan- 
seros.  Among  the  pop.  are  many  Caslimerian*.  and 
some  Hindoos,  Jews,  Nogai-T.-ulars,  and  Russians. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  uupaved,  and  unpleasant;  but 
Us  vidnlty  Is  very  productive. and  sttrinklaM  with  mimor- 
oiis  gardens,  cultivated  fields,  mewluws,  and  vill.-iges. 

( fVaihen,  in  Bengai  .Journal ; Sazarov  ; Het/i  ndorff  •, 
Burnet ; RiUer,  Atien  Krdku}uit\  v.  7AO— 7M. . Ac. ) 

KHON.SAR.  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-AdjImI,  «2 
m.  W.N.W.  Isfiahan;  lat.  30^  7' N . long.  6(F  ah' K.  It 
is  said,  bv  Klnneir,  to  contain  2..VX)  famines,  or  from 
12,000  to  1.3,000  people.  It*  situation  Is  singularly  Itder- 
esting  and  romantic,  at  the  base  of  two  ranges  ol  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  to  enrh  otiier,  and  so  very  close, 
that  the  houses  wrupy  the  lH>uom.  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  f.acc  of  the  hills  to  some  height.  The  town  it 
aiintit  (i  m.  long,  but  only  4 m.  liroail.  and  each  house  it 
separatiHt  and  surrnundra  by  its  own  ganien.  The  hills 
.afrord  an  ample  supply  of  water  ; and  the  appearance  of 
the  black  and  Isarren  rocks,  without  a jMirticie  of  vegeta- 
tion hanging  over  the  earrl<>ns,  forms  a striking  contrast 
with  tlie  luxuriant  and  variegated  foli.'ige  of  the  piaiita- 
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tion.  Ko  com  of  any  kind  It  grown  In  tho  valley ; but 
ilie  fruit  is  to  abund^t,  that  it  alutM:  enables  the  inhab. 
to  procure  iu  return  every  article  cither  of  necessity  or 
convenience.  Acconling  to  Kltmdr,  it  yields  an  annual 
revenue  of  .5.000  tomins,  exclusive  of  a payment  usually 
made  in  dried  fruits  and  cotton  chlnts.  ( k.inneir'i  Fertia, 
p.  I2«.) 

KHOOLOOM,  KHULM,  or  TASII-KURGHAN.  a 
town  of  the  khanat  of  Koondoos*.  in  Central  Asia, 
on  the  Khulna  river,  a trltnitary  of  the  Oxus,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Balkh  and  Koondooz,  40 
m.  E.  by  S.  the  former,  and  6M  m.  W.  by  S.  the  latter 
city.  Lat.  3^  N.,  long,  alwut  E.  l*op.,  esti- 
mated by  Bumes  In  Ia32,  at  10,000 ; and  If  this  number 
may  be  depended  upon,*  either  the  pop.  had  greatly  d<v. 
dined  during  tbe  preceding  ten  years,  or  (which  is  must 
proiiahle)  the  number  of  houses  had  been  much  ex- 
aggerated by  MoorcroR,  by  whom  they  wero  estlmaleil 
at  20,000.  Acconling  to  the  latter,  The  houses  are 
built  of  clay  and  sun-driod  bricks,  of  one  story,  witli 
domes.  In  the  usual  fashion  of  the  country,  and  each 
stands  by  itself  In  a walled  inclosure,  often  containing 
fruit  trees.  The  streets  are  straight,  of  .a  moderate 
bn^th,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
have  commonly  a stre.un  of  water  running  through 
them.  Tbo  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  earth,  with 
wooden  gates;  a sufficient  protection  against  sudden 
incursions  of  horsemen,  but  none  against  artillery.  U Is 
also  guardisl  by  two  forts,  one  .on  an  eminence,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  tho  S.E. ; the  other  on  tlic  left 
liank.  and  on  the  plain:  both  are  of  earth,  and  of  no 
strength.  There  are  A tolerably  good  serais  for  tra- 
vidlers.  The  inhabs.  arc  chiefly  Tadjiks  and  Caubule^^ 
with  a sprinkUng  of  Usheks.  The  shops  for  dyes  and 
drugs  are  usually  kept  by  Hindoos,  who  also  art,  in  a 
sin.-ul  wav,  as  bankers.  The  vendors  of  dried  fruits  are 
im>stly  from  Caubul.  Tho  Usbeks  engage  little  in 
traffic.  They  are  ail,  rich  and  poor,  dressed  much  alike, 
ill  long  gowns  of  striped  cotton  ginghams.  Bazaars  are 
held  every-  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  horses,  asses, 
mutes,  camels,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  brought  to 
their  res|>ectlve  markets.  A sheep  sells  at  from  two  to 
four  rup^s  ; they  are  of  tho  large  tail  variety,  and  thn 
fat  of  the  t^l,  and  along  the  back,  is  commonly  I-3d  of 
the  weight  of  the  sheep,  Including  the  bones.  Cotton 
cloths,  cotton  in  the  ikhI,  tanned  leather,  raw  hides,  fuel, 
grapes,  raisins,  pistachio  nuts,  pomegranates,  drieil 
plums,  rock  salt,  brown  leather  boots  with  Iron-siHMl 
heels,  dyes,  as  the  |M>mcgrnnale  bark,  madder  (Indl- 
grnous),  and  indigo,  from  Hlndostan.  are  exposed  for 
sale,  along  with  blankets  of  tine  wool  from  (JhUral,  and 
raw  wool  tVom  tbcnce  and  Biidiikhshan.  Printed  chintzes, 
quilts,  and  turUins  are  also  brought  from  India.  Coarse 
saddlery  Is  much  In  request.  There  is  one  market  en- 
tirely for  melons,  wlilrh  are  ralH^l  In  this  neighbourhood 
in  great  quantities.  The  ihcrp  and  fbrs  of  Koondooz 
are  exclinngeil  at  Yarkund  for  tea,  disposed  of  in 
Turkestan,  at  an  ailvance  of  COO  per  cent  'I'hc  follow- 
ing were  the  prices  of  diflerent  articles  at  tho  time  of 
our  visit : .-mutton  4 to  A pytas\  wr  charak  <24  lbs.}, 
bi-ef  3 pysas  ditto,  shwp-talf  fat  H ditto,  sheep  butter  2« 
ditto,  cow  butter  20  ditto,  oil  IG  ditto,  rice  4 ditto,  wheat 
flour  7 pytat  for  4 ckaraht,  barley  about  I4  maund  for  a 
rupee.  Ac.  The  workmen  in  wood,  leather,  and  metals, 
were  very  indifferent,  but  demanded  high  wages,  4 to  | a 
ru|>e«‘  per  day.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  hi^  lands,  aim  were 
in  some  degree  liidependeot  of  labour.”  (it.  44ii— 4.A2.) 
Khoolootn  has  long  tioen  the  station  for  receiving  the 
custom-duties  on  all  merchandise  coming  from  tbo 
y».  into  Koondooz  ; which  duties  amount  to  24  per  cent. 
ad  ral. 

” Old  Khulm  (now  entirely  destroyed),  is  situated 
about  4 m.  from  1 Mh  Kurshan.  It  was  a place  of  im. 
portanre  In  the  time  of  Khtlich  All  (a  former  chief  of 
Dalkh);  but  Its  situation  on  tho  plain  exposetl  it  to 
predatory  incursions ; and  tbe  llozaurchi  dammed  up  or 
dlverteil  tho  course  of  the  river,  ui»ob  which  the  fertilUa- 
tion  of  its  si>ll  depended.  The  chief  therefore  removed 
hii  capital  to  Tash-Kurghan.  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
people  of  Khulm.  whose  orchards  had  been  relebrateil 
throughout  the  E.  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  thHr 
produce.”  {Moorcmfl't  Trar.  il.  4M.  Ac.;  Bmmet' 
Bokhara  ; htadrat  Journal  t\f  Literature,  ^c.  passim.) 

K I ! OR  \ SS  A N {country  qf  the  iwn),  a prov , of  Per- 
sia, lying  betwei'n  tho  31st  ami  .3fith  parallels  of  N.  Ut, 
and  tno  A3<1  and  G2d  degrees  of  R.  long-,  being  bounded 
K.K.  and  N.  by  the  Oxus  and  country  id  Balkli;  S.  by 
('aubul  and  SeisUli  ; and  W.  hy  Irak.  Asteraiwl,  and 
Dngiiestau.  It*  boundaries,  however,  have  been  very  ilif- 
ferent  at  different  limes  ; and  its  present  area,  whieh  ia 
•mall  coinparalivelv  wllh  the  great  extent  of  enunlry 
that  it  comprised  piior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Afgb.'ins,  is 
roughly  estimated  at  about  m',fK)0  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain. 

* A papvr  in  the  U*4rtu  Jomrmat  Mmrt,  Ar..  for  Jan. 

•tM««  that  Khooloom  l»  an  lnd.p«vii-nt  lo*n ; adding.  hi—c»cr.tlwi 
*'  nothing  k mow  Tarublr  than  t1>»  or  a khanat  in  Ami.’* 

( A p«M  Is  (h«  MU)  part  of  a MahuKud-Shaiic  n*|«o. 


no  KHORASSAN. 

Its  surfftce  Is  much  dlTcrslfl«>ri  by  plains  and  mountains  ; 
a laritP  portion  ronalsis  of  arvl  rocks.  d(*stltute  of  vcirc- 
tatiuo  or  fresh  water,  ami  of  salt  and  sandy  dps<>rts, 
aoimijt  which  may  tic  found  a few  fertile  oases.  The  Kl- 
burx  range  of  mountains  crosses  the  N.  part  of  the  pmv. 
eastward  ■,  and  between  this  lofty  ridge  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  an  immense  unintemiplod  plain,  which  includes 
the  steppe  of  KhWa.  and  forms  a part  of  that  extensive 
flat  called  by  the  Datives  I)usht*«t-Kiprhauk.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  belongs  to  Khorassan  is  with* 
out  a single  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  habitation  ; 
and  Its  scanty  pop.  compnsos  only  a few  tribes  of  wan* 
dering  Turkmans.  At  the  foot  ol  tlio  mountains,  how* 
ever,  there  are  many  rich  vallcyv,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,  and  formerly  well  peopled,  and  cultivated.  This 
district,  known  In  Persia  as  the  Aitock,  once  comprised 
several  large  towns,  all  of  which  arc  now  in  ruins,  and 
totally  deserted,  hi  cutiM'quenre  of  thr  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Turkmans,  who  have  obUlnetl  full  |MMtesslon  of 
the  whole  tract,  llie  Klbtirz  mountains  send  ramlflca- 
UoDS  southward,  which  penetrate  from  GO  to  100  m.  into 
the  plain.  This  range  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  iron,  which,  however,  is  nut  wrought:  the  turquoise 
mines  of  NUhapoor  are  rich,  nod  If  managed  with  skill 
would  yield  large  revenues  ; but  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  Persian  governineiit  on  tlie  tenants  of  the  land 
have  led  to  the  dosing  of  many  of  the  most  productive 
mines.  (.See  Nisiiapoob.)  In  tills  portion  of  tue  country 
are  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  were  there  any  security 
for  property,  would  no  doubt  lie  cultivated  and  well  peo- 
pled. The  valley  of  Mushed  is  of  great  length,  com- 
mencing about  10  m.  N-W.  of  .^heerwan,  and  extending 
In  a 8.\V.  direction  fur  upwards  of  60  m.  iM'yond  Mushed. 
Its  breadth  varies  frrmi  to  30m.,  and  it  comprises,  lie- 
sides  Mtuhed  (whkli  has  a pop.  of  30.000),  the  towns  of 
Chinnarkn,  Kadkan,  and  Koochan,  with  agreat  extent  of 
good  land,  cultivate  by  Koordish  settlers.  The  W. 
limit  of  Khorassan  Is  nearly  that  of  the  grc.\t  saline 
desert,  which  forms  its  predominating  feature.  This 
tract,  which,  though  considerably  more  lofir,  Is  con- 
sidered by  I-'raser  (p.  2.^1.)  to  Lie  connertref  with  the 
desert  N.  of  the  Kitiurt  ridgr,  skirts  the  districts  of  Te- 
heran, Kashanjiind  Ispahan,  insulates  that  of  Yetd,  and 
extends  from  Tourshees  soutliward  to  the  ronfliu's  of 
Fan,  Kerman,  and  Seist.'m,  iorluding  liardly  any  hn- 
bitnhie  country  excrid  that  near  lh*erjoon  an«l  <ihayn. 
Its  V..  limit  is  pr**tty  correctly  indicated  by  a line  con. 
nectlng  the  towns  of  Herat.  Subiawar,  Furrait,  and 
Dooshak.  The  nature  of  this  desert  vari(U  much  in  dif- 
ferent )>arU.  In  some  ptac<‘s  It  produces  a few  of  tlioM* 
plants  that  thrive  in  a salt  soil,  while  in  ntlirra  it 
consUts  of  a crackling  crust  of  dry  earth,  covcrixl  w itii 
salt  elUorence:  a considerable  portion  is  mariiiy,  and  in 
the  lower  j«arls  wator  arcmimUtes  during  winter,  which 
is  evaporated  in  t)ie  hot  weather,  leaving  lakes  of  inlt, 
on  a bed  of  mud.  Again,  in  certain  districts,  sand 
aboumts  in  plains,  Inlcrtperted  with  waving  hillocks, 
easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  sometimei  so  light  and 
impalpable  as  to  prove  not  only  disagreeable  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  travellers,  who  not  unfrcquently 
are  buried  in  its  heaps.  Of  the  rivers  of  Khorassan,  the 
Tedxen  (an.  fLcAsu)  is  next  In  sire  to  tlie  Uxus:  it 
appears  to  rise  near  Srraks.  and  after  receiving  the  Me. 
sned  and  other  streams,  falls  into  tlie  C aspian  .‘sea  in  lat. 

41*  N.  The  rivers  of  the  interi<»r  are  lew  and  Incon. 
siderabla,  and  for  the  most  |>art  are  lost  in  the  sand,  tike 
the  ^mderoon  of  Ispahan. 

The  climate  of  Khorassan  varies  according  to  the  n:i. 
tare  and  elevation  >rf  the  districts  Intowiiich  it  is  divided. 
In  some  parts  it  It  temperate,  in  others  extremely  cold. 
The  deserts  are  infosliil  by  the  sitnotmt,  wliich  is  as  fatal 
here  as  in  Arabia.  (.Sec  Vol.  I.  13(1.)  The  cultivated  dis. 
t riots  |>roduce  the  grains  and  fi  uits  of  .S.  Europe,  w itli  asa- 
f<rtida.  tragacanth,  and  other  gums ; but  timb«'r  is  rare. 
Cattle-feeding  Is  the  chief  emplnrment  of  the  nomad 
race  that  roam  over  the  dissert  •,  and  the  camels  and  goats 
ol  Khorassan  are  celebratesl  for  their  fine  soft  hair,  which 
is  a valuable  article  of  trade  in  the  markets  of  Slesiicd 
and  NIshapoor,  the  two  largest  towns  of  the  province. 
'J'heinhah.  of  the  settled  districts  are  Tadjiks  or  i'ersians, 
properly  so  called,  aiwl  their  niimt>rr  has  been  estimated 
at  l,‘J00,nu0.  The  Ily^s,  ur  nomwis,  comprise  Turkmans, 
Pjelers,  and  other  Turkish  tribes,  and  there  are  about 
30.()n0  Kurds  in  tin*  N-  |>.irt  of  the  province.  The  religion 
of  all  the  inliab.  is  Mniiammrdan,  and  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  sect  of  All.  'J*he  prnv.  is  dlvi<ied  into  sere- 
ral  little  governments  ; but  tlu- aulhurity  of  the  king  of 
Fersla  extends  only  over  the  cities  of  Mevlird.  Nitha- 
poor,  Turskish,  and  T.il>as,  with  thi*ir  di'pciuleTirics. 
The  S.  parts  belong  to  the  Affghaiis,  and  the  li(bt‘k 
Tartars  and  Turkmans  wander  over  the  N*.  and  K.,  ac- 
knowledging only  their  native  khnns.  These  wild  trihs-s 
carry  on  Incessant  iiastilithM,  invading  each  other's  tcr- 
rUories  with  bodies  of  irregular  horse,  who,  after  ra- 
vaging the  country  arwl  burning  the  viii.'ige*.  carry  off  the 
iiiiialiitanti  Into  slavery.  ( Fc/iicr’s  AAorossaa,  p.  240., 
and  JfipK-ndii  ; kiwuir't  tersin,  p.  161.,  Kc.) 
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KHOTAN.or  ILITSI,  a town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
pruv.  Yarkund,  on  the  high  road  between  that  city  aiwl 
lassta.  260  m.  K.S.K.the  fomjer:  lat.  37'^  lO*  N.,  long, 
about  78^  K.  It  Is  principally  occupied  by  I'ltieks  ; and 
is  said  to  be  celebrated  for  “ its  musk,  and  the  beauty  of 
Its  inhabs.”  Khotan,  according  to  Abulfeila  and  other 
Mohammedan  geographers,  was  formerly  a town  of  great 
consequence : it  Is  still  a place  of  consiwrablo  size,  en- 
closed by  ramparts  of  earth,  and.  though  111  built,  has 
bre^  streets.  It  Is  the  station  of  a Chinese  governor 
and  garrison  i has'  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  Ac.,  and  aVrlsk  trade  in  these  and  various  other 
articles,  including  pu,  tlm  jasper  of  the  ancients.  ( Hci- 
mrrtm,  Hiuer,  A/aprvfh.  Af-) 

KIACMTA,  or  KI AKHTA,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
gov.  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  and 
political  iutcrcourse  bctwe<m  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  stai>ds  Immediately  within  the  Siberian 
frontier,  on  a rivulet  of  the  same  name,  a tributary  of  the 
Selenga,  and  ii|K)n  a plateau  eleval^  ainnit  2.2V0  ft. 
atKive  the  sea,  Wm.  S.  by  K.  Selengiusk,  and  IM)m. 
S.E.  l^kul^k  : l«t.  21'  A"  N..  long.  10^^'  SK  IS"  K. 
(A’rmrm.)  Fup.  between  4,00i>  and  S,(XI0.  It  Is  dlvhied 
into  an  upper  and  lower  town  : the  former,  or  the  fortress 
of  TrviMkoi  Sairsk,  was  founded  w lien  the  first  commm  ial 
treaty  took  place  bciwetm  Kuiila  aiKl  China,  in  172H. 
The  town  within  is  regularly  laid  out.  in  the  form  of  a 
SQuare;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  bazaar,  or  market- 
place, a wooden  iMtUding.  Except  a chapel  of  stone,  and 
some  of  the  public  offices,  built  partiv  w itn  brick,  Kiarhta 
it  constructed  wholly  of  woo«{.  'rlie  church,  govern- 
inent-houso,  barracks,  and  watch  tower,  arc  the  chief 
public  edifices  within  the  town:  the  various  courts  and 
government  oflicei,  imi>erial  rhubarb  de|iAt,  custom, 
house,  Ac.,  are  in  one  of  the  suburlis.  I'he  lower  town, 
a few  versts  distant,  eoDslils  of  only  about  .60  houses,  in- 
habited by  merchants,  who  condui-t  tiie  trvie  with  the 
Chinese,  and  some  of  whom  are  said  to  be  very  rich. 

On  the  Chinese  shle  of  the  lioundary  is  the  Mongolian 
village  of  Mut-mia-lckin  (the  placid  of  trade),  w lilch,  liko 
the  |{iutiiin  town,  it  laid  out  in  a vqiuirc  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a luilisade.  It  U ill  built,  and  has  only  fruni 
l,2(i0  to  l.^inhab.,  all  male*,  no  women  l*ehig  aliowetl 
to  re»ide  in  It.  All  ll>e  nierchafitile  tr:m*nrthms  are  con- 
ducted iictween  this  village  and  J.ower  Kiarhln  ; and  tho 
mer>  Hants  of  the  two  placet  visit  each  other  w ithout  let  or 
hliulranrc.  'The  gmtds  iKuigiit  Ivy  the  Russians  are  im- 
uiwiiateJy  sent  to  L’i»i>er  Kt.vchta.  to  be  cxaminetl  by  the 
custom-house  autlmrltle*.  The  Russians  exchaitge  furs, 
slierp  and  lamb  skins,  Russian  and  Silesian  broad-cloths, 
liuAsian  and  morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  and 
<-s{M-cial)y  bullion,  for  tea.  raw  and  manufactured  silks, 
nankteiis.  porcelain,  sugar  c.-uidy,  rhuliarb.  tottaceo, 
musk.  Ac.  At  the  Klachia  Dec.  fair,  the  lea  boiigiil  i»y 
the  Russians  it.  at  an  average.  s.-iid  to  amount  to  4S).(4m> 
chest*,  or  4.‘AX>,(M.4I  ib«.,  of  fine  pek<»e:  lN**ides  a large 
quantlt)  of  an  infi*riur  kiitd.  much  of  which  It  consiiim'd 
by  the  Siberian*  and  iionjodic  Tartar*.  Rut,  according 
to  Klaproth,  the  wounts  of  the  Riiislan  commerce  with 
China  have  been  much  exaggerated  ; the  total  amoimt 
of  the  trade  seldom  reaciiing  24  intlUnns  fr.  a year, 
and  freqiMTitly  not  a fourth  part  ol  that  sum.  In  1^31, 
the  Russian  exports  by  way  of  Kiaehta  amoiinteil  to 
4.6.65,.*>3G  fr..  and  the  ltn|Kirts  to  G.7 '’H.xiiH  fr.  (iuod*  may 
l>c  cotiicycii  from  Kiaehta  to  Kuni})enn  Russia  cither 
by  land  or  water  (Ivy  titu  i..-ike  of  Ratkal.  the  Angark. 

^ cnisel,  Ac-^  ; in  tlie  former  imnle  the  journey  occupies 
a year,  and  in  the  bitter  tlirw  years,  or  rather,  three  very 
short  summers,  the  rivers  Isring  for  a great  |uirt  of  the 
year  frozeti  m cr.  ikrt/tan,  Hnt<f  um  thr  Erde  i Kiafy- 
rvtJt,  Memoir, •$,  4:r..  1.  .'>7— W. ; A'lf/cr;  Qffinat  Pap^-rs. 
and  /'r#'r.  h^fvrm.) 

K ID  1 >ER  M I N STE R.  an  important  manufacturing 
and  market-tuwn.  i>arl.  Imr.  and  par.  of  England,  cu. 
WoKestcr.  httnd.  Iialfsitirc.  on  the  Stour,  an  affluent  of 
lh«  Severn,  13  m.  N.  NVortester,  IG  m.  W.S.W.  Bir- 
mingham. and  ItH  m.  N.W.  Londou.  Area  of  the  en- 
tire par..  I'.hMtO acres:  tajp. of  jtnrl.  Ivor., (which  ineludes 
tiie  old  bnr..  and  a small  p<»rtit»n  of  tlie  •*  hireign"  district 
In  IS3I.)  16.000.  {Jiuund.  /■.ftimtitc.)  Tin*  town, 

dividi'd  liy  the  river,  which  is  here  croswxl  bv  a stone 
bridge,  into  two  um'qual  parts,  is  Irregularly  bufit,  hut  has 
several  good  itreeta,  well  paved,  lighted  with  ga*.  and 
kept  clean  by  an  imdergruund  sewerage.  In  the  ciuitre 
of  the  market-piace  is  the  town-hall,  a rapacious  brick 
structure,  comprising,  iH-sUle*  s«'veral  other  rsMims,  a 
large  council-chamber  for  roqM>ration  meeting*,  quarter 
sessions,  Ac. ; the  lower  jiart  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a butchers'  market,  and  underneath  is  a ceilar  tliat  ha* 
•4nnetimes  U’cn  used  as  a gaol.  The  rhurcli.  which 
stands  in  a line  open  space,  on  tlie  brow  of  a hill,  and 
cloM!  to  tiie  river,  U a large  Girthir  etlirtce,  rit  hly 
adornesl.  and  surmounted  by  a lofty  plnnarie«i  tow«T. 
the  whole  iMitng  in  excellent  re|»air.  The  iiitcrlr*r  has 
act'ommtidation  for  2.GOO  f>s*r»uns,  and  c«>nt,vjns  several 
fine  old  mniiumenls.  (.'onncrled  with  the  church,  at 
iu  E.end,  is  a (iuthic  cba|i«I  or  chantry,  nuw  apprs> 
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prUCfvi  to  the  itte  of  the  irrBrmniir>*chool.  On  the  B. 
■ide  of  the  tow'n  It  (he  fine  district  rhKp*>l  of  St.  George, 
erMted  In  at  an  expense  of  IH.131/. : the  altar* 

niece  U embellitbed  with  a representation  of  the  tleaccnt 
from  the  crott.  In  carpet-work,  executed  with  much 
taste  and  brilliancy  of  cwlouring : there  are  alto  placet 
of  worship  for  IndepeodcnU,  Baptlfts,  Wesl^an  iHetho* 
dltts,  ancl  Unltarlaut.  The  grammar  tchoof.  chartered 
hr  Charles  1..  hat  estates  attached  to  it  worth  about 
bOOf.  a ^ear  ; but  though  all  the  iohab.  are  entitled  tn 
•end  their  sons  here  to  be  educated,  free  of  expense,  it 
is  of  little  practlral  utility,  and  is  attended  by  only  about 
20  toys.  A free  school,  founded  tn  I7V-''.  provides  in> 
structioD  for  about  2b  boys,  chiefly  dissenters.  There 
are  numerous  Suruiay  schools,  attmded  to  about  3,000 
children  ; and  4 National  schools,  and  3 I.ancastrian 
schoeds,  ftmiish  instruction  to  abore  1,100  children. 
The  charitable  Initltutkms  comprise  several  almihuuses 
and  a dispensary,  with  some  clothing  and  benefit  socU 
eties.  Near  the  town  is  a chalybeate  spring,  the  road 
to  which  is  au  agreeable  and  fashionable  promenade, 
and  In  the  suburto  are  some  elegant  villas,  inhabited  by 
the  we^thy  manufacturers. 

Kidderminster  has  been  noted  for  its  weaving  Industry 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  In  whose  reign  it  had  a 
considerable  trade  In  broad  cloth.  Llnsey-woolseys 
were  afterwards  introduced,  and  were  superseded,  in  their 
turn,  by  poplins,  bombaiecns,  and  carpets.  The  fabrics 
now  mane  are  carpets,  finger-rugs,  tombaseens,  cover- 
ings for  buttons,  and  waistcoat-pieces.  The  carpet  ma- 
nufacture, introduced  in  1735.  has  long  been  the  staple 
business  of  the  town  : there  are  no  power-looms,  the 
carpets  being  all  woven  by  the  hand ; and  carpet-weaving 
is  the  principal  trade  ; bombas eeni  are  not  extensively 
made,  and  button-coverings  have  only  been  lately  in- 
troduced. The  carpet  fabrics  comprise  Brussels  or  piVc 
carpets,  Kidderminster  or  tn-gra^  carpets,  and  Veni'tlan 
eaipeit : the  proportion  of  each,  tn  lH3a,  Is  seen  from  the 
foliowtng  table.  (HandJovm  HVos>crs'  Report,  part  v. 
ftSO.) 
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Loomi. 

1 llonrii 
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81  1 

1,76.5 

1,'NV5  turn 
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as|  von-m 

Vaasilin  .... 

1 j 

I,760cKlhlr«n 

Total  - - 

*1  1 

8/roJ 

4,016  1 

Skilful  and  Industrious  can>et  wearers  earn  27s.  a | 
week  i but  the  average  waees  ( IKifi)  did  not  exceed  14s..  | 
the  quantity  woven  averaging  24  vards  a week.  Button-  ' 
makers  ana  waistcoat  piec>*  maaers  earn  about  12s.  or 
13s.  a week:  bombascen-weavers  (of  whom  there  are, 
about  70)  earn  only  7s.  a week,  but  the  work  is  light,  j 
and  is  principally  performed  by  women  and  aged  per-  | 
sons.  There  are  6 worsted  mills,  which  employ  022  | 
hands,  and  factory  wages  average  from  3s.  to  6s.  a we<>k  j 
for  children  and  women,  and  from  13s.  to  25s.  for  men.  j 
The  moral  condition  of  the  wearers  Is  said  to  have  <lete-  { 
riorated  of  late  years,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an  nhstl- ; 
Date  strike  in  102^,  when  wages  were  lowered  17  per  | 
cent,  and  when  also  the  manufat  tore  took  root  in  otner  ' 
places.  Since  that  period,  tlie  we.iv<-rs  .ire  said  to  have 
been  discontented  and  Improvideiu.  and.  in  fart,  tn  have 
in  a great  measure  chanf^l  their  character.  Keiiis  arc 
also  said  to  have  bMii  coiuidcritbly  reduced.  The  monu- 
factures  and  trad«^  of  the  town  are  greatlr  fariliutod  by 
the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  ranal,  which  passes 
close  to  the  town  ; ami  Its  communications  have  l>ceii 
Birther  Improved  by  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  raflwar. 

Kidderminster  Is  a tor.  by  prescription,  and  reccivid 
its  charter  of  incorporation  In  12  riiarlcs  I.  Slivcc  the 
Mun.  Keform  Act  It  has  been  divided  into  three  wards, 
the  government  l>elng  veste<l  In  a recorder,  6 aldermen, 
and  18  coiinrillors.  Qmirter  and  lK*tty  sessions,  and  a 
court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  are  held 
tn  the  town-hall.  Corp.  revenues,  in  1839,  1.210/.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  KldderminsU'r  sent  2 mems.  to 
the  H-  of  C.  • but  tbe  privilege  being  either  lost  or  dis- 
used, it  reased  to  be  represents] ; and  this  populous  and 
industrious  town  had  no  voice  In  the  Icgivlature  till  the 
Reform  Act  coufcrrrd  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  I 
mem.  to  tbe  II.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits  comprise  the 
old  mun.  tor.,  and  a sm.ill  ixtrtion  of  the  “ foreign  " dis- 
trict. There  were  500 qualifying  tenements  in  1H3I.  and 
469  ref.  electors  lii  183‘MO.  Markets  on  Thursday  : fairs. 
Holy  Thursday.  June  20.  Sept.  4. and  Nov.  2i>.  for  horses, 
cattle,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  {Pari.  Reports.) 

KIDWELLY^  or  CYDWEU.  a tor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  8.  Wales,  co.  Cjiermarthcn.  and  hund.  of  iu 
own  name,  on  tbe  Gwendraeth- Vechan,  9 in.  S.  Caermar- 
then,  and  179  m.  W.  London.  Bop.,  iu  liiOl,  1,631,  there 
being  a decrease  of  pcrsoni  during  the  prvcedlug  10 
ycHri.  ft  it  divided  by  the  river  into  2 townships.  Old 
Kidwelly  beln^  on  the  W.,  and  New  Kidwelly  on  the  R. 
or  left  bank.  The  former  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 


with  8 gatea,  one  of  which  Is  yet  standing ; but  the  houses 
have  fallen  to  decay,  and  consist  at  present  of  little  more 
than  hovels.  New  Kidwelly,  which  is  joined  to  the  other 
by  a stone  bridge,  has  several  respectable  houses  and 
numerous  cottages.  On  a rocky  eminence  oveilouking 
the  Old  Town,  stands  the  rattle,  said  to  have  U'cn  built 
soon  after  tbe  Norman  Conquest,  and  now  a large  and 
Imposing  ruin  In  tolerable  preservation,  with  many  of  Us 
apartments  and  staircases  still  entire : the  W.  gateway  Is 
a noble  specimen  of  architecture,  and  some  of  the  towers 
at  the  angles  retain  their  arch^  rcvofi  of  stone.  'J'he 
battlements  command  magniflci'nt  views  of  Caormarthen 
Bay  and  the  country  on  both  sides  iheTowy.  The  church, 
which  Is  in  the  New  Town.  Is  an  old  cruciform  structure, 
with  a tower  and  spire  170  ft.  high ; the  transepts  arc 
now  In  ruins,  and  tne  centre  aisle  Is  the  only  part  used 
for  service.  The  ruins  of  a priory  of  black  monks  siijoln 
the  church.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown ; and  connected  with  It  is  a rural  deanery’  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s.  There  are  nlorcs  of  worship 
also  for  Calvinist  and  Wesleyan  Mothociists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  other  dissenters.  A free-school  Is  supportinl 
by  lUuds  In  the  haitds  of  the  corimration,  and  one  other 
school  is  maintained  by  subscription.  The  Industry  of 
Kidwelly  is  chiefly  emplo3red  in  working  coal.  smoUing 
iron,  and  making  tin  plates.  It  is  not  a place  of  much 
trade,  however,  owing  to  the  choking  up  of  the  river, 
which  is  almost  useless,  notwithstanaing  the  construc- 
tion of  wharfs,  staiihs.  and  other  improvementii,  by 
Lnrd  Cawdor.  There  Is  canal  commimicatlon  with 
Pembrey,  where  there  It  a coroniodinus  quay  ; and  a 
canal  and  tram-road  connect  It  also  with  LUnelly.  which 
has  a flourishing  and  increasing  trade.  Kidwelly  forms  a 
part  of  (he  ducTiy  of  Lancaster,  but  Is  governed  by  its 
own  mayor  and  12  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  not 
affected  by  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act.  Markets  on 
Friday  : cattle  fairs.  May  24.,  July  22.,  and  Oct.  29. 

K I ft  F,  a government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  length- 
wise along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  having  N.  the 
eovernmeiit  of  Minsk,  W.  V’olhyiila  .and  Podulla,  and  S. 
Kberum.  Area  estimated  at  about  2(M*0O  sq.  m.  Pop., 
in  IH.3H.  460,00(1  Principal  rivers,  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is 
boundrd  all  alorm  the  R„  Priyet,  which  traverses  its  N. 
division,  Tetcriff,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Dniepr. 
Surface  flat ; soil  very  fertile,  so  much  so.  that,  though 
agriculture  be  very  indifferent,  the  return  to  most 
sorts  of  grain  is  said  to  lx-  os  6 to  1.  Cattle  numerous, 
large,  and  of  a fine  breed.  Horses  small.  Forests  exten- 
sive. In  its  N.  parts  there  aie  ronsi«leralile  marslies. 
Manufactures,  exclusive  of  those  rarrietl  on  in  the  houses 
of  the  p4-asontry,  eai»  hardly  tie  said  to  exist.  ComuierCH 
trifling,  and  mostly  in  the  tuiids  of  tbe  Jews.  Principal 
town  Kief. 

Kiep.  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  and  the  former 
residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Hilvsia.  on  the  Dniepr,  a 
little  Iwlnw  the  confluence  of  the  Desna  with  tlial  river  ; 
lat.  2tP  .53"  N -.  loiig.3(r^27'.  Pop.  26,000.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  U was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Russia,  and  was  for  a considerable  period  tbo 
cap.  of  the  empire.  But  it  subsequently  underwent  many 
vicissitudes  ; being  sometimes  subject  to  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Tart.'irs.  and  the  Poles.  In  16H6,  however,  it  was 
finally  cctled  to  Hussia,  aitd  has  ever  since  cuutinued  in 
her  possession,  llie  t<iwn  ronsists  of  thrci' )>arts  — the 
old  town,  on  an  emlnmee  elevated  considerably  abore  the 
river ; Pilcbersk,  or  the  citadel,  more  to  tbe  S.,  and  on  a 
still  higher  eminence ; and  the  lower  town,  or  PcxloUk, 
on  a plain  along  the  river.  The  first  or  old  town  con- 
tains the  calbodral  of  8t.  Sophia,  founded  in  HJ37.  and  on 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  on  the  part  of  tbe  Hus. 
stois.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Pinkerton,  that  the  sum  appro* 
priatetl  by  the  Kuskian  gnverninent  for  thcsunjiort  of  this 
the  most  ancient  cathedral  In  the  empire,  with  its  priests, 
deacons,  singers,  Ac.,  amounts  to  only  9M/  a year 
(Russia.  A'C  . p.  217.)  The  ctudel  is  surrounded  t»y  a ram* 
part.  Within  it  is  the  arsenal,  erected  by  Catherine  II  , 
a largo  handsome  building,  containing  an  extensive 
supply  of  arms.  But  the  principal  object  of  curiwiity  in 
the  citadel  is  the  famous  monastery  of  Fitcherik,  w Ith  its 
cathedral.  It  derives  Its  name  fyom  pr/cAm d.  a cavern, 
because  in  the  vaults  beneath  arc  presurved  (he  bodies 
of  several  Russian  saints.  The  tower  nr  belfry  uf  the 
rathcilral.  deemed  by  the  Russians  a matter-piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, rises  to  the  height  of  3(M4ft.  The  thtxdo. 

f;lcal  ai'ademy  of  Kief,  founded  in  IGsil,  in  thep«xlolsk, 
I one  of  the  must  celebratetl  in  Rutsia.  In  IKUi,  it  was 
attended,  according  to  Srhnitxicr,  hy  1,’bU  pupils;  but 
(his,  we  suspiK-t,  must  to  on  exaggeration,  and  we  should 
think  that  ^V),  or  40o,  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  In 
1833  a universitv  was  foundinl  at  Kief.  intend<-d  to  re- 
place that  of  Wilna.  suppressed  after  the  late  Polish  re- 
volution. It  hod,  in  professors  and  assistants, 

about  200  pupils,  and  a Iibrai7  with  mure  than  4'>.(KO 
Tols.  The  university  buildings  are  said  to  to  at  once 
largo  and  handsome.  One  of  the  most  remarkjhle  rtli  tires 
in  the  lower  town  U the  exchange,  a ver}-  large  bulUHng, 
the  great  hall  of  which  can  accommodate  3,<  UU  persoits. 
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The  bouaee  are,  for  the  most  part,  irood.  and  the 
Mreeti  narrow,  ernuked.  mimI  mmtijr  uo|uivrd.  ITte  town 
U priTK-ipaUj'  df|H*iidcnt  on  th<*  pUgrlmAipf*  to  |hr  rathr. 
dral  and  the  tnuna>trr)r,  and  on  the  academy.  In  I?'.***  a 
fair,  formerly  held  at  Dubito,  waa  transferred  thither.  | 
It  taket  nUcH  during  January,  and  la  attended  by  all  the  , 
•urroumling  noUea,  aa  well  aa  by  great  tiumltera  of  mer> 
chonu  and  other  dt^rlMiuns  of  |>eople.  They  rrodei* 
vou*  In  the  exchange.  Worlsinns  of  all  kinds  are  abuu* 
dant  and  exceedingly  cheap.  (Seknitzirr,  La  Ruutr,  ac., 
p.  4t»— 4.W.  ; Pmifrtom  ,•  L^aifs  Travris,  I.  103..  *a) 

KIKL.  a town  of  Denmark,  cap.  Holstein,  on  the  K. 
shore  of  the  prov.,  at  the  bottom  of  a beautiful  l>ay,  lat. 

19'  43"  N.,  long.  \(P  S'  1«"  K.  Pop.  11,000.  It  U 
handsome,  well  built,  and  tbrlring.  The  university, 
founded  in  IGGS,  has  h^  many  distinguished  men  among 
its  professors : it  has  a valuable  library,  comprising  70,ooo 
volumes,  ami  is  attended  at  present  by  about  300  students. 
There  Is  also  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with  an  | 
omhan-house,  a workhouse,  kc.  The  church  of  St.  i 
Nicholas  is  a line  old  building ; a hiuidsocne  royal  palace 
stands  on  a hill  adjoining  U>o  town,  and  the  pu(>lic*bathi 
deserve  notice. 

Kid  is  the  teat  of  government,  and.  since  IA34.  of  I 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  duchies  of  Sles«  ick. 
Holstein,  and  Lauenbtirg.  There  is  an  extensive  hat 
manufacture ; and  starch,  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  &c., 
are  also  produced.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has  water 
luffldent  for  large  ships.  A good  deal  of  trade  and  ship- 
building Is  carried  on.  Packet  Ixiats  sail  regularly  ior  j 
Copenhagen  ; and  the  mad  from  Hamburg  to  Kiel  U-ing 
equal  to  any  In  Kngland,  this  route  is  much  frequented 
by  travellers  visiting  the  Danish  metropolis.  The 
Holstein  canal,  forming  a navigable  communication  be- 
twesm  the  Kyder  and  the  B-allic,  unites  with  the  latter 
2 m from  the  town.  There  Is  a great  annual  fair  in 
Janiiarv.  i 

KI1.I>.\  (ST.),  or  HIRT,  a small  island  belonging  to  ' 
Scotland,  the  most  remoU*  of  the  Hebrides  or  estern  , 
ltUn<U,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  iiO  m.  W.  from  I'Ist ; l.it.  ^ 

W N..  long,  fto  30"  W.  U Is  about  3 m.  In  length  I 
by  3 m.  in  breath,  and  contains  about  4.000  acres:  hav-  I 
ing  attarhod  to  it  a few  dependent  and  inferior  islet*.  | 
Kxcept  at  the  landing  jilace  on  Its  S.  tide,  and  at  a rocky  | 
bay  on  the  S..  the  island  It  wholly  fenced  round  witn  ' 
lolly  inacressible  precipices.  The  landing  place,  now 
noticed,  afTords.  except  during  southerly  «lndt,  good 
aiu-lioragc.  St  Kilda  Is  nrliicip^ly  occupied  hy  fmir  hills  ; 
and  though  the  toll  be  nut  thin  and  poor.  It  is,  owing  to 
the  mot*(ure  and  mltdnc<s  of  the  climate,  covered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  alTjrds  p,nsture  for  some  humlnds 
of  sheen  and  a few  cows.  A small  portion  of  the  surfnn* 
is  in  ttUAge,  and  produces  the  variety  of  barley  called 
b«'ar  or  big.  and  oats  ; but  owing  to  the  frequent  and  tre- 
mendous storms  by  which  the  island  is  visited,  tiic  rrons 
arc  exe%>dlngly  pr«'carlous,  and  are  not  unfri'quently 
destroyed.  'I'he  Inhabs.  consist  of  33  families,  of  5 nr 
t>  indisidualt  each,  who  live  together  in  one  |MK>r  hamlet. 
The  island  being  resorted  to  by  vast  numlser*  of  sen 
fowl,  the  inhab*.  are  prtnd|>ally  engaged  in  fowling,  and 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers  of 
the  birds.  Fowling  is  here,  as  in  all  similar  Incallties. 
an  extremely  perilous  occupation,  and  one  reouiring 
great  nerve  ana  dexterity,  (.''ee  Vol.  I.  p.K3‘i.)  wishing 
is,  also,  a considerable  res<Mtrce.  The  per>ple  are  filthy 
in  their  habits,  destitute  of  most  of  the  comfoiis  of  life, 
and  apparently  unhealthy  and  short-lived.  The  island 
belongs  to  a single  proprietor,  who  lets  It  to  a middle- 
man, by  whom  it  is  let  to  tlie  inhabs.  The  latter  pay 
their  rents  in  feathers  and  U*ar.  The  pop.  has  luog  b^n 
siaiionarr. 

Recently  a considerable  linprovomeot  has  been  eflecte*! 
in  the  omditlon  of  these  remote  islanders  hy  the  visits 
|tald  them  In  the  course  of  summer  by  steamers  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  A few  rears  ago  they 
were  extremely  ignorant ; but  they  are  said  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  a good  deal  improved  through  the  residence 
amongst  them  of  a worthy  and  most  attentive  cleryryman. 

( i/artin't  to  St.  Ktlda.  4th  ed.  Lond.  I7r>3 ; Ft.l- 

iitrton  and  Batf^  on  tAe  Htg/Uands  and  litand$  Scut- 
tand,  p.  Ac.) 

KILDARK.an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  I.einsier, 
having  N.  Meath,  K.  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S.  Carlow, 
and  w.  King's  and  Quosm's  (4>«.  It  contains  39'i.4.‘i.% 
as-rrs,  of  wbirh  66,447  are  unimproved  bog  and  waste, 
consisting  priiirlpally  of  portions  of  the  N»g  of  Allen 
(which  see).  Surface  mostly  flat,  or  but  slightly  undu- 
lating ; and,  with  the  excrpiinn  of  the  hog,  the  soil  is 
mostly  clayey  ar>d  fertile.  The  famous  common,  called 
the  curragh  of  Kildsu'e,  In  the  renlfe  of  the  co.  eontains  ^ 
abotit  A.(iH)  acres  ; and  U said  to  Itr  unmnlrhed  for  the  I 
S4>rtnes*  of  its  turf,  and  the  richness  of  it*  verdure,  I 
When  Mr.  W«ketield  vlsite»l  Ireland,  agriculture  in  this  I 
ro.  was  in  the  worst  iHMsible  state  <i  419.)  ; Imt.  ihmtgh 
still  very  far  Iwhind.U  ho*  l*eeii  materially  improved  in  I 
the  interval  ; tuid  better  implements,  lietter  stock,  and  i 
Improved  processes  have  bmir  pretty  gcnerriHy  intro-  j 


KILKENNY. 

durcil.  There  are  some  very  large  estates  ; but  property 
Is.  uotwilhsl.-uKling,  a gmid  rleal  divided.  Farms  vary  In 
size  from  up  to  and  even  MS)  acr«M  ; and  have,  iu- 
dtNHi.lieen  less  subdivithnt  in  Ihislhau  in  most  lri«h  cos. 
Average  rent  of  land,  13s.  an  acre.  Minerals  and  ma- 
nufaetiires  unimportant.  Prluclpal  rivers  Barrow . Liffey, 
and  Boyne  : the  last-mentioned  river  having  its  principal 
source  In  this  ro.,  near  Carbury.  It  is  also  intersected 
by  (lie  Grand  C'ajtai,  and  by  Its  branch  Icarlingto  Monas- 
tereren  and  Athy.  It  has  no  considerable  town,  AChy 
being  the  most  populous.  Kildare  contains  10  baronies, 
ami  113  )>arlshes:  it  returns  3 mems.  to  the  H.ofC'., 
both  fur  the  ro.  Registered  electors  In  l><37-3fl.  1,244. 
In  |h31,  it  had  ntlN*)  Inhab.  houses,  |H,771  famillM.  and 
106,434  inbabs.,  of  whom  54,47'i  were  males,  and33,95i 
females. 

K ILI.\,  a small  town  of  European  Russia,  In  Bessara- 
bia. on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kllia,  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
about  K m.  from  Us  mouth,  h has  some  tradi- ; but  ow- 
ing to  the  shdlluwnesi  of  the  water  over  the  lur  at  the 
mouth  of  this  arm  of  the  river,  it  is  uul  likely  ever  to 
become  a place  of  any  irnporianre. 

K ILKK>  N Y.  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
having  K.  Queen's  Co.;  K.  Carlow  and  \N exford,  from 
which  It  is  separated  hy  (he  Barrow  ; S.  Waterford,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Suir  ; and  \V.  the  latter  and 
Tlpj>erary.  Area,  ,M3.6W>  acri^  : of  which  **6  are  un- 
imjtrovud  mountain  and  bog.  Though  In  parts  hilly,  tl  e 
surface  Is  muvtiy  either  fiat,  or  l»ut  slightly  undulating. 
Soil  of  various  auidilies  ; but,  for  the  most  part,  it  rests 
oil  a limestone  Iwittoin,  and  Is  light,  loar.iy.  and,  in  the 
valleys,  ivartictilariy  fertile.  The  remarks  made  under 
the  beau  of  Kildare  as  to  the  improvements  th.it  have 
tveen  rna<le  In  agriculture,  since  I Hi  3,  apply  eqiully  to  this 
ca  In  some  districts  the  dairy  husluuuiry  is  extensively 
c.vrried  on.  Proijcrty  mostly  in  verr  large  estates.  Farms 
of  various  sizes,  but  generally  small.  I'artnership  teiuires 
arc  rvot  uncommon;  and  farm-houses  and  cottages  are 
in  general  very  Inferior.  Average  rent  of  land.  ITi.  an 
acre,  l>cing  among  the  highest  rented  counties  In  Ire. 
land.  Them  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  this  co.,  and 
rnlUerles  have  been  wrought  at  Castlecomer  for  more 
than  a century;  but,  owing  to  the  excess  of  sulphur,  the 
coal  is  but  little  used  for  domestic  pur|toies.  and  is  prlti- 
dpally  employed  In  malting.  lime-t»uniing.  Ac.  The 
wtHiilcn  manufacttires  formerly  established  in  this  m. 


] some  breweries,  distilleries,  amt  tanneries,  the  manufac- 
I tures  now  carried  on  in  the  ro.  are  quite  inconsiderable. 
I Kilkenny  Is  Intersected  by  the  Nnre,  ai>d  botuidt'd  on 
' tlie  K.  by  the  Barrow,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Suir;  so 
that  it  has  tieculiar  facilities  for  the  sbipi'lng  of  Its  pro- 
. duce,  « hleh  may  l»e  conveyed  ctllier  to  Waterford  by  the 
I Harrow  and  tlie'Siilr,  or  to  Dublin  by  the  Barrow  ami 
j the  Grand  Canal.  It  contains  9 baronies  and  1*37  par*.  ; 

' and  sends  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C..  being ‘4  for  the  co.. 

I and  I for  the  bor.  of  Kilkenny.  Registered  elector*  for 
the  CO.  in  iKSH-St).  I 31  (.  in  1831,  Kilkenny  had  3l.n»  7 
inhab.  houses.  3.3,IV’.m  f,vmilies.  and  P.i.I.riHti  inhab*. ; uf 
I whom  yxyT?  were  mah-s.  an«l  99,709  frm.ilei. 
i KlLKK^NY.  an  inland  city  and  pari.  Iwr.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  I.a*initer,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Non*, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  handsome  stone  bridges, 
72m.  S.W.  Dublin,  and  27  m.  N.  hr  W.  Waterford. 

Kilkenny,  with  its  liberties,  which  arc  cumpriset!  in 
the  pari,  bur.,  extends  over  a space  of  16,400  imp.  acres, 
and  forms  a co.  of  itudf ; the  portion  on  the  K.  side  the 
river,  callevl  .St.  Cannice.  or  Irfslilown.  being  on  the  estate 
of  the  bishop  of  0*s<)ry.  The  city  and  lib«Ttle»  had.  In  IH2I. 
33,230;  and  in  tH3l,  33.74!  inhab..  of w horn  Bttove2l/»0 
are  U.Cathnlics.  Mr.  Inglis  says,  that  Kilkonnr  is  well 
built  (excepting  the  sulmrlis).  UMUtifully  situated,  and  .x 
very  lntere»ling  town.  The  pHncifial  streets  are  parallel 
to  the  river,  but  there  are  many  cr<»*i  streets.  Of  i.M'J 
houses  Iwbmging  to  the  town  In  1H31.  i.*C7  were  thatclieil. 
and  slatiHi,  The  princijal  structures  are  theraslip 
and  cathedral.  The  funner,  which  Is  of  great  antiquity, 
linving  been  built  by  Strongbiiw.  has  l>een  long  thn 
property  and  rr*ldmce  of  the  Ormonde  f.iinlly.  It  ha* 
recently  been  almost  entirely  ri'bullt,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered a very  commodious  as  well  a*  a magnlflcem  resi- 
dence. 

'I'he  church  of  St.  Cannier,  the  ratheilral  of  the  see  of 
Otiory,  Is  a large  veneraide  pile  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
it  has  several  mnnuments,  and  near  it  is  a round  e>r  pillar 
tower  106  ft-  high ; the  bishop’s  palace  and  the  deanery 
are  alio  close  by.  The  co.  of  the  city  comprivei  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  F-vlrlck,  St.  John,  and  .St.  Can- 
nice.  I’hc  church  of  St.  Marr  is  an  elegant  m«idem 
btiilding;  that  of  .St.John,  which  was  the  chapel  of  tbo 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  has  Nwn  re»t<>re«i.  so  as  Uv 
preuTve  the  charw'Irr  of  It*  fnrnter  singular  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. in  which  tlirwindows  are  replicali-d  in  such 
close  succevvinn,  that  the  intervals  are  merely  mullions, 
whence  it  is  railed  the  Lantern  of  Kilkenny.  Timre  is 
a Rum.  Cath.  chapel  in  each  p.irish,  that  uf  St.  Mary's 
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boing  looked  umq  as  th«  bi*bop’«  caihednil.  rhapcii 
aie  also  attiU'lied  to  the  Preftentatiuii  (-uiivi>iit.and  to  (he 
DimiiiiiciUi  and  Capuchin  friorioa.  The  ruins  of  the 
Fr.viciscan  and  of  the  Dominican,  or  Ulack  Abbey,  add 
greatly  to  the  Interest  of  the  place. 

A public  grammar 'School,  endowed  by  one  of  the  earls 
of  Ormonde,  and  elevated  to  tbu  rank  of  a royal  college 
by  James  1 1.,  has  accommodation  for  SO  resident  pupils : 
the  house,  which  stands  lo  a retired  situation,  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Nore,  was  rebuilt,  at  the  public  expt'nse.  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century : the  children  of  the  inhab. 
of  Kilkenny  arc  admitted  at  half  price.  Here  is  also  a 
charter  school  in  which  24  bovs  are  instructed  In  wear- 
ing,  a seminary  for  caudltutes  for  the  K.  Catholic 
priesthood  at  Blrciifield,  a large  female  school,  con- 
ducted in  the  best  possible  manner  by  the  nuns  of  the 
Presentation  Convent,  a parochial  school,  and  a female 
orphan  house.  There  arc  about  I.SOO  pupils  in  the 
punllc,  and  l,MK)  In  the  private  schools. 

The  principal  chsiritaole  Institutions  are  the  Infirmary 
for  the  ro.,  the  fever  hospital,  and  the  house  of  Industry, 
which  h;u  attached  to  it  a lunatic  asylum,  wholly  inde- 
pcDdent  of  the  county  district  asvlum : there  are  at  pre- 
sent ( IM3D)  In  it  16  male  and  16  f^ale  patients,  but  the 
want  of  adequate  accommodation  obliges  some  of  them 
to  be  lodged  at  night  in  the  house  of  correction.  There 
are  several  almshouses,  and  two  loan  funds.  The  rha- 
rltable  society  affords  relief  to  sick  tradesmen  and  to  their 
widows  : the  benevolent  society  to  the  bedridden  poor. 

A public  walk,  called  the  Mall,  extends  upwards 
of  a mile  along  the  bank  of  an  unfinished  canal  and  of  the 
Nore.  Here,  also,  is  a small  library,  a news’  room,  a 
mechanics’  friends’  society,  and  a horticultural  society. 
Races  are  held  in  Septeml^r. 

A charter,  granted  to  the  city  by  William  Earl  Mar- 
shal. was  repeatedlv  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns. 
Elizaheth  combineu  the  two  boroughs  into  a single  cor- 
poration. The  ruling  charter  is  that  of  James  I.  By  it 
the  governing  body  consists  of  a mayor,  'i  sheriffs.  IH 
aldermen,  36  common  councUmcn.  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  Previously  to  the  union,  Kilkennv 
and  Irishtown  tent  4 mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  i and. 
since  then,  they  have  sent  I mem.  to  the  Imiierlal  II.  of  C. 
The  right  of  voting  was  formerly  in  the  freemen  and 
freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  city,  the  freedom  of  thn 
city  being  obtained  by  birth,  servitude,  or  by  gift  of- the 
corporation.  Registered  electors  in  IKiH-30,  $03.  The 
corporation,  which  is  very  wealthy,  defrays  all  charges 
for  lighting,  paving,  Ac. 

The  mayor,  and  aldermen  who  have  served  at  mayors, 
are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city.  A criminal 
court  Is  held  under  their  jurisdiction  auarierk.  and  a 
court  of  record,  on  Tuesdays  ami  Fridays,  fur  sums 
above  20/.  The  portreeve  of  Irishtown  mto  holds  a 
weekly  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  undc>r  4Qs.  in  that 
borough.  Tbe  assizes  for  tbe  county  and  city  arc 
held  here  ; as  are  the  general  sessions  or  the  peace.  In  a 
quarterly  rotation  with  three  other  pbiccs.  The  court- 
house, built  on  the  site  of  (Irace’s  ()ld  rasth’,  is  a spa- 
clous  and  elegant  building,  with  sufficient  arcommoda- 
tloD  for  the  public  business  of  the  co.  and  city.  The 
CO.  prison  is  at  a small  distance  from  the  town  ; that  of 
the  city  Is  111  constructed,  and  limited  in  its  means  of  ac- 
commodatiou. 

The  Ormonde  family  have  laudably  exerted  theroselvei 
at  different  periods  to  Introduce  manufactures  Into  Kil- 
kenny. In  tnis  view,  Pierce,  tbe  third  carl,  brought  over 
a colony  of  Flemings  skilled  in  the  making  of  tapestry 
and  carets,  but  without  success.  The  Qrst  marquis  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  attempts  to  cslablUh  the  linen 
manufacture.  That  of  frieze,  offer  fwiiig  €01x11x1  on  for 
a considerable  perlfMl.  was  eventually  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Carrirk-on-Suir.  Wo<il>comblng 
was  also  Introduced,  and  the  manufacture  of  blankets 
was  extensively  carried  on  ; but  this  also  has  all  but  en- 
tirely failid.  Hr.  Inglls  represents  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  Kilkenny  as  being,  at  the  |teriod  of  hit  visit, 
without  employment,  and  in  the  greatest  distress  ; and 
the  ffoi'/vdy  Cvmmttm'ottfri  state  that  the  entire  value  of 
the  woolleu  BikkIs  produced  within  the  districts  of  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Moat,  and  Carrirk-on.Sulr.  did  not  (in 
l!i3H)  amount  to  20,000/.  a year  I Several  dour  and  corn- 
mills  have  recently  been  erected  in  or  near  the  city,  and 
there  arc  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanneries, 
and  .1  starch  manufactory : but  the  principal  dependence 
of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade,  of  which  it  is  an  exclu- 
sive centre.  Wltldn  alx>ut  1 m.  from  the  city  are  some 
celebrated  marble  quarries,  and  a sawing  anil  pulishlng 
mill.  The  m.irhle  IS  extremely  beautiful ; llhaiablai'k 
ground  varicgatinl  with  madrepore,  bivalve  shells,  and 
other  organic  matter  ; it  takes  a fine  uolikb,  and  makes 
beautiful  chimney-pieces,  .ind  such  llko  articles.  Kil- 
kenny coal  neither  emits  dame  nor  smoke;  but  Its  sul- 
phureous exhaUtloni  unfit  U for  domestic  purposea  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  ptiblisheil  in  Kilkenny;  and  it 
has  also  branches  of  the  hank  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial ami  national  banks.  Posl.odico  revenue,  lu  1830, 
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Ir^2/.  ; In  1*06,  2,113/.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and 
S.iturd.-iys.  in  the  cmered  .area  of  the  1“ln>lsi-l  or  tnwn- 
houhe.  Fairs  on  the  28tti  «»f  March,  and  Corpus  Chrisli 
day,  for  c.-ittle  amt  wmtl,  are  frixpiented  by  juirchaM-ra 
from  all  |vartt  of  the  cnunlry. 

KJIkeuny  derivixl  its  name  from  a church  or  cell  de- 
dicated to  St.Cannlce.  nr  Kenny.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a place  of  some  importance  twfore  the  arrival  of  the 
English  ; for  Strongbow  built  a fortress  h*’re.  which  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  WiiUam  Kiu-I  Mar»hal, 
and  siib«euucntly  by  the  earls  umrraoiule.  hi  whose  |h>«- 
sessioD  it  has  continued  for  centuries.  Parliaments  were 
frequently  held  in  this  city  ; luid  a famous  statute.  {>ossed 
in  1371.  for  regulating  the  Iniercmirre  Ivetuecii  the  Ktig- 
lish  and  the  native  IrUh.  is  still  quutixl  by  the  title  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny.  In  the  wars  of  1(^1.  thea*sembiy 
of  the  confederate  ('atholics  held  Us  meetings  here, 
in  a building  which  Is  still,  on  that  account,  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  strangers.  In  ir>.'>0.  It  surrendered  to  Crom- 
well. 

Kilkenny  enjoys  many  advantages,  indcpemlently  of 
Its  lix'aUty  as  a central  point  of  communication  to  till 
parts  of  the  S.  of  Ireland.  Its  situariuii.  equally  pic- 
turesque and  salubrious,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  ancient  and  continued  residence  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Anglo-Irish  families,  and  of  the  bishop  and  dig. 
ultarles  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  of  many  highly 
respectable  inhab.,  and  the  vicinity  of  numerous  resi- 
dent landholders  of  large  pm{>erty,  nave  nil  contribiitixl 
to  Increase  its  rank  and  respectability.  The  higher 
classes  hero  may  vie  with  those  of  the  capital ; but  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes 
is  as  bad  as  possible.  Mr.  Inglls  says,  *'  1 found  the 
working  pop.  In  a miserahle  coiuHilon ; hundrixls  sub- 
sisting on  tbe  chance  contributions  Icviint  on  the  farmers 
round  the  country,  and  hundrixls  more  sulnisUng  nt 
the  very  lowest  point  at  which  life  can  be  suvUiueil.” 
And  we  understand  that  this  paragraph  mar.  with  liulc 
modification,  be  appllixl  to  the  state  of  tlie  low  er  cU'.ses 
atlhismoment  (1^40).  ingiis'i  Irr/ttnd,  i.  HH.; /fouiu/ory 
Municipai  and  Hniliray  Reportt,  Ac.) 

KILLAUXKY  (TOWS  AND  FAKE  OF).  The 
town  of  Klllamcy  m Ireland,  ro.  K<-rry,  so  celebrated 
for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity.  Is  sltuatixl  about  tn. 
from  the  K.  margin  of  the  lake,  162  m.  S.W.  Dublin, 
and  44  m.  K.  by  N.  Cork.  Pup.  In  IK2I.  7.UI4:  In  In3!, 
7.910.  The  town  took  its  rise  from  Iron  and  ccqiper 
works  In  Us  neighbourhood, now  discontinued  from  main 
of  fuel ; but,  for  a lengthened  period.  It  has  been  princi- 
pally indebted  for  its  support  sjkI  eidcbrlty  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  lias  three  pretty  gooil 
streets,  with  many  bad  alleys,  and  close  filthy  lanes  and 
'ards.  Mr.  loglis  says,  that  it  has  a large  pauper  pcipu- 
atlon,  and  a vast  number  of  idle  persons ; which,  indeed. 
Is  a common  characteristic  of  all  places  much  resorteil 
to  by  strangers.  'Fhe  great  drawback,  on  a visit  to  Kil- 
laniey,  has  hitherto  been  the  number  and  lm|>ortunity  of 
the  lieggars  by  whom  its  streets  and  environs  have  lH*en 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  something  effhctual  may 
l)e  done,  through  the  agency  of  the  Pchir-law  l^ommii- 
sioneri,  or  otherwise,  to  rid  the  town  of  this  nuisance. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  imr.  church,  iMiilt  in 
1802;  a Urge,  low,  heavy,  Rom.  iUth.  chapel,  a Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  a national  school,  a fever  hos- 

fiiul  with  a dispensarr.  au  almshouse  for  aged  females, 
ounded  and  endowed  by  Lady  Kenmarc,  a market- 
house,  theatre,  court-house,  and  bridewell.  In  New 
Street  Is  a convent  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  orilcr  of 
the  Presentation.  Attached  to  their  convent  is  a school. 
In  which  these  benevolent  and  excellent  ladles  give  gratis 
and  very  superior  instruction  to  about  4lK>  girls : Lord 
Kenmare  contributes  lOQ/.  a year  towards  defrayiug  the 
expi'nse  of  tills  school,  and  also  clothes  SO  of  the  girU. 
General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a year  ; jM'tty  s«’s* 
rions  on  Tuesdays,  and  a iwanor  court  monthly : a party 
of  the  constatmlory  has  a station  here.  It  has  several  gooil 
Inns,  which.  In  the  visiting  season,  aio  much  frequented. 
The  only  manufactures,  if  we  may  to  call  them,  carried 
on  in  the  town,  are  those  of  toys  and  fancy  articles,  m.-tde 
of  the  wood  of  the  arbutus,  which  is  here  very  abuiulaiit. 
It  has  a considerable  trade  in  com.  groceries,  wituilens, 
coarse  linens,  Ac. ; and  it  has  some  tanneries,  two  brew- 
eries. and  a Urge  Uuur-inill.  5larkcti  on  Soturd.iys; 
fairs  on  4th  July,  ^th  Aug.,  7th  Oct.  11th  and  2xili  Nov., 
and  28th  Dec.  Post-office  revenue  In  iKSn,  .VM/. ; in 
1836,  694/.  llram'hi*s  of  the  agricultural  and  national 
banks  were  opened  in  I83A.  Tne  town  Is  built  on  the 
estate  of  the  Karl  of  Kenmare,  whose  house  and  grounds 
lie  between  it  and  the  lakes. 

The  lake  of  Klllaruey,  or  Lough-Lane,  mnilsts  pro- 
perly of  three  lakes,  connected  by  a winding  chamirl, 
through  which  vessels  (>a*s  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  lies  at  the  F..  extrcniltr  of  the  extensive  range 
of  mountains  calieii  MacgHlieuddy's  Reeks,  and  has  in 
Its  immediate  vicinity,  or  rather,  indeed,  rising  fioni 
Its  banks,  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland.  The  largi-s( 
dlvisioD  of  the  lake,  or  that  portion  called  the  lower 
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lake,  ocniplet  au  area  ot  about  S.unn  Irish  arrea ; lit  cairn  Rqture.  The  older  ttreeti  are  narrow  and  irrr> 
\V.  shore  is  formed  br  the  momitalus  of  Totni<^  luid  ^lar  ; but  the  mattlatrates  haring  obtained  an  art  for  im« 
Oleniui,  rea]K*cttreljr,8,ifiO  and 'i.O'ai  ft.  aboro  the  level  of  proving  the  town,  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  preumt 
the  sea.  having  their  precipitous  sides  well  i-lothed  with  century,  judicious  roeasuret  were  adopted  to  carry  its 
forest  trees;  on  the  opntisite  shore  is  the  striking  con.  objects  Into  elTect ; and  Kilmarnock  Is  now,  on  the  whole, 
trast  of  Bat  land  in  a nigh  state  of  ctiltivatlon,  orna*  one  of  the  neatest  aiul  best  built  manufacturing  towns  in 
tncDted  by  the  lino  desmesne  of  I^rd  Keumare.  There  Scotland.  The  streets  were  lighted  w ith  gas  in  lM2.t. 
are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-thri>e  islands,  nruny  of  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  two  parish  churches, 
which  arc  extremely  picturesque.  In  the  lower  lake,  one  of  which,  the  HighChurch.  after  the  plan  of  St.  Mar- 
One  of  these  islands,  ^nlsfallen,  has  been  admired  by  tln‘s  In  London,  is  surmounted  by atower  ft.  In  height; 
every  traveller.  Artlmr  Young  says  that  it  is  the  must  a third  parish  church  quoad  $acra,  erfx-ted  In  IH-'IG.  in 
beautiful  s^t  in  the  I'nited  KingiYun,  and  perhaps  in  the  Gothic  style  of  arcliitcctiire  ; the  academy  ; and  the 
Kur»|M*.  U contains  about  ttfi  acres,  Is  extremely  well  town-hall,  a neat  modem  building  In  the  centre  of  the 
wooded,  and  has  rvi-ry  variety  of  tranquil  iM-autr  and  town,  on  an  arch  over  the  water  of  Kllmarbock.  The 
»lvan  scenery.  On  the  S.  shore  of  tnis  lake  is  the  merrhanu’  society  have  built  a spacious  inn.  which.  In 
fine  ruin  of  Miickrnss  Atibey,  the  pm|>erty  of  Mr.  Her-  ^int  of  architecture.  U au  ornament  to  the  town, 
bert.  Tbit  lake  Is.  in  some  parts.  verV  deep.  Betwi'cn  There  are  five  bridges  over  the  Kilmanu»ck  within 
Glenna  Mountain  and  Iluss  Island,  the  largest  in  the  tbe  tow  n,  and  two  over  the  Irvine  betw'ocD  Kilmarnock 
lake,  the  soundings  give  4‘i  fathoms  ; and  as  the  tur-  and  Iliccartna,  all  fulistantlal  structures, 
face  of  the  lake  is  about  .V)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  In  addition  to  the  thrt'e  parisli  churches,  one  of  which 
sea.  it  follows  that  its  bottom  is 'iOi  ft  l>rinw  that  level.  is  collegiate,  there  are  two  < h.i{>els  bi'longing  to  the 
The  middle  lake  ncriipies  atMuU  d4o  Irish  acres  ; it  lies  United  Asox'iite  «Synod  ; and  the  Relief,  Cameronians. 
immisilxtely  umler  the  Fore  or  Turk  Mountain,  elevated  Independents,  and  ori»Hnal  Seecderi  have  each  a cha- 
ahout  l.lsOofl.aiKJvethelevelofthesea.  The  strait  which  pel.  The  Rom.  Cathulics.  though  ther  ainuuntiHl,  in 
loins  the  middle  and  upiM>r  Like  is  about  3 m.  in  length,  IH3S,  to  between  fiOO  and  TOO,  have  no  local  priest,  but 
naving.lnmanyplaces.tnrappearanceofabeautihilrlrer.  one  from  Ayr  visits  them  periodically.  Tht- Dissenters, 
The  upper  lake  contains  about  7^>  Irish  acres.  It  lies  In  a including  ll.  CathoUrs,  who  are  almost  all  Irish,  corn- 
hollow,  formed  hy  some  stutiendnus  mountains,  among  prise  rather  more  Uian  a third  part  of  the  whole  com- 
whiehareGurranTual.thehighestin  Ireland, rising 3,404  miinity. 

ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; so  that  its  scenery  Is  In  the  Kilinarnnrk  Is  well  ftimiihed  with  the  means  of  edu- 
hlghi'st  decree  mngnlHcent  and  sublime.  *'  Here,’*  says  cation.  '1  here  are,  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish.  3 
Mr.  \N’.iketield.  '*  Nature  assumes  her  rougiiest  and  most  Khools,  ami  3 lenchcrs  ; In  the  town  20  schwds  and  2H 
tcrrilic  attire  to  astonish  tlie  gaxing  spectator,  who.  lost  teachers.  < If  these  simiuaries.  only  3 are  endowed  ; the 
amid  wonder  and  surprise,  thinks  he  treaiis  euch.inte«l  remainder  U’lng  private  or  voluntary.  The  ara<{emy. 
ground  ; and  while  he  scarcely  knows  to  which  tide  he  erecti*d  in  |Hd7  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landowners 
ihnll  dires't  hit  attention,  con  hardly  b<dieve  that  the  and  private  contributors,  and  which  is  at  once  a 
scenes  he  sees  around  him  are  not  Ihe'efTcct'*  of  delusion,  |xarish  schi»nl  and  a joint-stock  estaldliliment,  is  an 
nr  (he  airy  phantoms  of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary  efficient  and  useful  Institution,  amply  rralUmg  the  oh- 
existence  by  the  creative  powers  of  a fervid  imagination,  jects  of  its  foimd-rs.  The  tot.il  uumlier  of  pupils  at  all 
Here  riK'ks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a towering  licight ; tbe  scho<*ls  in  iKlu.  w.is  upwards  of  3.000  (.Vnc  S(of.  Ace., 
there  one  mountain  rears  its  head  in  succession  above  «/  ntpra).  or  nijout  n «ev<  nth  part  of  the  pop.  ’J'fds.  too. 
anotlicr,  and  sometimes  A gigantic  range  secius  to  over-  is  exclusive  of  21  Simd.iy  schools,  attended  by  I.2SA 
hang  you,  forming  a scene  that  m.»y  be  more  easily  ’scholars.  Two  of  the  alwoe  schools  are  free;  one  for 
conceivcil  than  descrilsod.  Such  itihlime  scenes  can.  boys,  and  one  forgirls.  'rhcrc  are  several  public  libraries, 
not  be  l•eheid  l<ut  with  a mixed  sensation  of  pleasnro  and  scientific  and  literary  associations,  three  printing 
ami  ant>,  and  on  a contempl.itlve  mind  they  must  presses,  and  a weekly  ni^wspaper.  And  It  may  be  worth 
make  a deiqi  an>l  lasting  impresdou'*  (vol.  i.  p.  Gd.).  ! mentioning  (hat  the  first  eklutua  of  Burm't  roam  was 
In  other  places,  however.  e>-i>eclany  on  the  K.  shores  ( printed  here  in  17>M5. 

of  tbe  lower  and  middle  Like*,  the  i>ci'ni  ry  Is  of  (he  ! Poor-rates  have  twen  introdnred.  The  number  of 
softe*t  and  mo«t  agreeable  kind,  roiuUtmg  of  finely  juiupert,  including  those  who  rc'ceive  either  occasional 
Wix'ded  pr.  niunt<nies,  ornamented  « ith  rivers  an.i  seats,  or  permanent  relief,  and  pauiicr  lunatics  (4),  is  ; 
veriiaut  l»l?ui.:>.  Ac. ; and  it  Is  in  (he  contr.x«t  betwi-en  .ind  the  gr<«s  amount  of  funds  for  their  relief  only  l.fiAO/. 
the^e  and  whdever  is  most  wild  and  rugged,  tiiat  we  Kilmarnock  has  a dispensary,  a workhouse,  anci  a few 
find  the  gre.it  tliarm  of  Killarney.  ‘ benevolent  associations  lor  cliarltabie  purposes. 

Tlie  lakes  of  Killarney  receive  the  Flesk  and  several  , Rut  this  town  Is  chiefly  cmlmul  as  a place  of  trade 
other  it/cMms.  their  reflu*-nl  w.vters  being  carrk*d  off  hy  , and  manufacture.  It  s«-ms  originally  to  have  been  dis- 
thr  Lum.  The  latter  isiiie*  from  the  N.W.  extremity  ' lirigulshetl  for  its  manufacture  of  the  broad  flat  woollen 
of  the  Lower  Lake,  and  .after  pursuing  a W.N.W.  course  honneta,  formerly  worn  by  all  but  the  entire  Scotch  pea- 
for  about  10  nv,  falls  into  (‘astlemahie  IlnrtKiur,  at  the  s.inlry;  ami  of  s(ri|»e«l  u'f lit-caps.  I'hese  articles,  railed 
irnttom  of  I bugle  Rny.  It  is  well  stocked  with  s.ilmon  ‘ “ Kilmarnui  k”  bonnets  and  c.ips.  are  itiil  manufartured 
and  white  trout,  and  also  with  pearl  oysters,  whence  to  a verv  considerable  extent,  ns  are  forage  caps  for  the 
m-nrli  have  iKH’n  re|ieiuedly  taken.  Were  It  desirable,  , army,  ’riu*  incorpeiration  of  iNmiiPt-miikers  (exclusive 
It  is  s.dd  that  the  lame  might,  at  a small  ex|>enso.  be  of  other  p.irtles).  iiiauufactuml.  in  KH,  lx, 720  dozen  of 
made  n.tvigalde  fr«>m  the  sea  to  the  lake  ( Inpht'i  Ire-  \ bonnets,  of  tLe  lalue  of  l2,t4<of. ; amt  tlic  quantity  is 
liiwi ; \'>unig'$  Irfiaad,  4tu  ud. ; lyimiek'i  Cork,  /fc.',  j s-sUmatt-d  to  haic  Increased  a sixth  since.  The  carpet 
p. V.H..  Ac.)  mamifacture  was  iutriMlured  nearly  a cenlurv  ago; 

KILLIFt  R ANKIE.  n celehr.ifed  nasi  tlirnneh  the  but  the  value  protliiced.  in  1701,  was  only  21,400/.; 
(trampiau  mountain*  in  Scotland,  co.  iVrth,  about  13m.  i whereas.  In  ICO.  liicludiug  Briuscls,  Venetian,  Turkey, 
above  Diiokeid.  It  Is  aIm>uI  | m.  in  length.  'I'hc  road  , and  Scotch  enrps  ts  and  rugs,  its  gross  value  waa 
Is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  I'onliguoiis  mmititfuns  ; > estlmatcsl  at  LVi.m's  /.  f ive  woollen  mills  in  the  town 
and  beSow  it  at  the  fiMd  of  a high  preclpiee,  in  tlie  ; and  iielghbourliiHtd  eng.iged  in  spinning  worsted  or 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  ’ woollen  yams  lor  the  carpet  faitorics  and  bonnet- 
rugged  rivks,  but  sn  shaih-d  witli  trees  as  hardly  to  be  ' makers,  ••nit>lo\e*J,  in  alumt  2>X)  hands,  {Factory 
scfU.  At  tlie  N.  extremity  of  this  p.is«,  the  R'evehi-  ' Retumt,  18.”.».)  The  manufacture  of  worsted  printed 
tionary  army  under  Mai-kav  w.is  dWe.it' d in  lb*»y.  hy  (he  ’ shawls  Is  at  present  the  most  extensive  business  carried 
troops  of  James  II.  uniier  the  famous  Gtiiham  of  ('Liver-  on  in  Kilmarnock.  It  w.is  first  (>egun  in  Scotland  in  1X24, 
house.  Viscount  Dojidi.<e,  who  fcil  in  the  muineni  of  at  ftreenholin.  in  this  m'fghlwurbood,  by  Mr.  Viiliam 
victory.  _ I ILill,  an  Ingenious  and  enterprising  calico-printer ; and 

Klf.>IARNOCK,  an  eminent  m.iniiracturing  (own,  » so  rapidly  did  it  extend,  that,  during  the  year  ending  Ut 
p.iri.  bur.  lH»r.  of  regality,  and  i..ir.  ol  Scollaml.  district  June.  |X3I.  there  were  inatmfoi’tured  I,12H,ai4  sliawla, 
of  Cimiiingliam,  co.  .Ayr,  on  level  ground  on  (he  N.  b.ink  the  value  of  whirli  might  be  about  200, fW/.  {Round  Hep. 
of  the  Irvine,  and  on  the  tmail  stre.irn  Kilmann>ck  tit  fuprd.}  Tlie  bii*jiu''SS  affords  emploment  at  this 
or  Femvirk,  a tributary  of  the  former;  20m.  S.W.  moment  ( lt(40j  to  ataiut  1, 400  persons,  including  weas  era 
by  S.  <ila»gow.  and  I2  m.  N.N.F.  A)t.  Pop.  of  and  printers ; and  the  value  of  the  shaw  ls  annually  pro- 
the  par.  of  Kiiniaroock,  in  IHOI,  ti.oTy.  in  IK31,  lH,ir(i3  ; diicesi  Is  estimabxl  at  about  240, Oi-O/.  There  ore  extensive 
but  the  pop.  ol  the  p.irl.  bor..  which  Includes  the  sithurh  tanneries,  and  tlie  IkwI  and  thw  trade  is  verr  comidcr- 
of  Rkc  irton,  on  the  K.  hank  of  the  river,  U at  present,  aide.  Alv>ut  2, 400pairs  are  made  weekly,  of  which  3-4tht 
IMO,  estiiiiattH]  at  above  2U.000.  ' are  ex|N>rted.  Machinery  Is  also  produced  to  a cunsider- 

The  main  street,  forndiig  part  of  the  high  road  between  able  extent,  and  there  are  a numter  of  Inferior  mami- 
Ayr  and  Glasj^w,  is  upward* of  1 m.  In  length,  and  is  regu-  factures.  In  the  StatisHcat  Account  of  the  parish  In  1791, 
larly  built.  The  houses,  generally  of  freestone  (which  is  the  gross  annual  value  of  its  different  manuCactures  waa 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity),  are  estimated  at  Mi.HiSU/. ; whereas  in  the  Sew  SUUitticat 
erected  in  a liaudsome  substantial  style.  Similar  remarks  Acamnt  of  the  parish,  published  in  I040,  tbe  annual 
are  appllrable  to  all  (he  modem  portions  ofthe  town-  Kil-  value  of  its  leading  manufactures  Is  estimated  at  abova 
maniock  has  recently  been  extended  greatly  towards  the  1 47fi,Onn/.  ; and.  including  Inferior  articles,  the  whole 
S.  and  F..  and  in  these  directions  there  are  many  hand-  j may  probaldy  amount  to  about  ikVi.fKXl/.  i The  wearing 
some  buddings,  particularly  Olencaim  Street  and  Glen-  | of  cotton  (by  haud-iuom ),  in  connrxiim  with  the  Glasgow 
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market,  1<  carried  on  to  a great  extent  In  Kltmamock,  as 
to  all  the  towns  In  the  W.  of  Scotland ; chiefly,  In  thia 
Instaore,  by  the  Irish  residents.  There  are  4 branch 
banks  in  the  town,  and  a satlngs’  bank.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant In  the  neighbourhood,  about  150,000  tons  a year 
itelng  exported.  The  market  days  are  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

The  port  of  Kilmarnock  Is  at  Troon,  on  the  Ayrshire 
roast,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a rail-road  in.  in 
length.  This  was  the  first  public  railway  coustructed  in 
Scotland,  the  art  for  Its  construction  having  pain'd 
In  180N,  though  it  was  not  finisbed  till  Ixi'J.  llorse 
power  is  used.  A branch  of  the  Glasgow,  Palsler.  Kil- 
marnock, and  Ayr  railway,  now  in  the  course  of  being 
constructed,  is  to  communicate  with  this  town  ; so  that 
it  will  soon  possess  the  readiest  means  of  intercourse 
with  different  sea-ports,  and  with  all  the  most  Important 
towns  in  the  W.oi  Scotland. 

Kilmarnock  was  originally  a mere  appendage  of  the 
baronial  manor  of  the  Boyds,  lords  of  Kllmarnork,  at- 
tainted in  1745,  who  had  their  seat  in  the  tiHghbourh<KKl. 
Its  first  charter  as  a free  bor.  of  barony  was  granted  by 
James  VI.  in  l.vjl  ; a second  was  granted  in  1(7711.  The 
Kefonn  Bill  erected ^llroarnock  into  a pari.  Iwr.,  con- 
ferring on  Ic  along  with  Kenfrew,  Port  (ilasgow,  l>um. 
barton,  and  Hutherglen,  the  privilege  of  sending  a mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Constituent  of  the  borgli  iu  18311-40, 
630,  being  equal  to  the  aggregate  constituency  of  the 
other  burghs.  The  municipal  property  of  Kilmarnock 
Is  valued  at  ; its  deists  at  3,(i/.V.  Under  the  mu- 
nicipal Kefosnu  .Act  it  is  governed  by  a provost,  4 bailie*, 
a treasurer,  and  IU  councillors. 

KILHKN’NY,  a royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sca-port,  and 

far.  of  .Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.E.  sliore  of  the 
rith  of  Forth,  ne.tr  the  mouth  of  that  great  wstuary, 
yO  m.  N.K.  Edinburgh,  and  04  m.  S.  by  U . St. Andrews. 
Its  burghal  privilegi's  embrace  CelUrdykes.  sometimes 
called  Nether  Kilrenny,  distant  |m.  S.E.  Pop.  1.7<LV 
KUreiiny  is  a place  of  no  importance ; but  Cdlardykes  . 
etigagcs  extensively  in  the  herring  and  whale  fishery,  i 
and  is  a thriving  village.  Kilrenny,  wiikh  was  ere-  ' 
ated  a royal  bor.  in  I7U7,  unites  with  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  j 
and  three  small  adjacent  bors..  In  sending  a mom. 
ber  to  the  li.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  lS31i-4(>,  4U. 
kltinicipal  revenue,  44/. 

KILRUSII,  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  S.W.  part  of 
the  ro.  Clare,  on  the  innermost  extremity  of  a crock  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  37m. 
Limerick,  and  Wm.  K.  by  N.  from  I-»ophead,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Pup.,  in  IH3I,  4.<XN>.  It  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  meal,  and  flour : the  her- 
ring fishery  is  alto  carried  on  to  some  extent ; and  it  Ims 
a pier,  and  a patent  slip  for  the  repair  of  Testels.  It  is  a 
creek  belonging  to  the  i>ort  of  I.imerick.  Its  chief  build- 
ings are  the  par.  churrh,  K.  Catholic  cha!>el.  Methodist 
meeting  house,  market-huuie.  custom-house,  cmirt- 
huusp,  and  bridewell.  It  has  a srhonl  on  (he  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  some  other  schools.  A manor- 
court  la  held  monthly  | general  sessions  at  Faster  anil 
Michaelmas,  and  petty  sessions  on  'ruesdays.  It  Is  a 
cuiut-giiard  and  constalnilary  station.  M.irkets  on  Satur- 
days; Tain.  May  10.  and  Oct.  I'i,  Pust-ofhet*  revenue, 
In  l<W).  2-*<3/. ; in  IS36,  Branches  of  IheAgTicul- 

tural  and  National  Banks  were  opc-nctl  iu  A mall 

car  plies  daily  to  Ennis.  Turf  for  fuel  Is  brought  cuast- 
w^'s  by  boats  in  large  quantities. 

KILSYTH,  a tmr.  of  barony,  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  in  a valley  I0| 
m.  N.  by  E.  Glasgow,  and  ill  m.  S.W.  by  S.  Stirling. 
Pop.  2,1ito.  The  town  is  irregularly  built.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  with  a lofty  spire, 
and  a chapel  belonging  to  the  Relief.  The  ]iule|>eiidents 
have  a small  congregation,  but  no  separate  meeting- 
house. The  inhalM.  are  chiefly  employed  as  cotton- 
wearers  in  connexion  with  the  manufM'turers  of 
Glasgow.  In  1831,  it  had  424  weavers:  it  has  now 
upwards  of  600.  About  20  persons  are  rmplored  as 
sickle-makers.  Iron  stone  and  coals  ^mnd  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tlie  Forth  and  Ulyde  canal  |>assei 
within  i m.  to  the  S.,  and  contributes  greatly  to  tlie 
prosperuy  of  the  district.  Of  the  prteiiiiitf,  or  forts, 
erected  by  Agricola  in  his  4th  rampaigii,  several  moul- 
dering remains  may  vet  lie  traced.  ( Taciti  Agricoia,  cap. 
23.)  riiry  were  generally  about  2 In.  apart,  and  built 
nearly  in  the  direction  aAerw<-irds  occupied  irt  the  wall 
of  Antoninus.  This  wall,  or  Orahiuns  Dpitr.  as  it  is 
Tulgarlr  termed,  built  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Plus, 
about  the  year  M'’.  as  a pndeclioii  aghast  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  N..  ran  across  the  isthiiuis.  betwetm  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  passed  within  five  furlongs  of 
Kilsyth  on  the  S.  Kilsyth  gives  Its  name  to  a great 
vU  tury  g.'iliied  In  its  virnilly  (t-'Kii  Aug.  IGi-**),  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  over  the  Covenanters,  commanded 
hy  GimeroJ  Baillie.  Sir  James  Living<tun  (a  branch  of 
the  notile  house  of  Linlithgow),  was  crented  Viicount 
KiUyth  (ttiol),  on  account  of  his  hiynlty  during  the  civil 
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wart:  but  the  title  was  attainted,  and  the  ettatet  for- 
feited in  tlie  person  of  the  3d  vlscount,-wbo  joined  the 
rebellion  in  1715.  '*  Religious  revivals,"  as  certain  fana- 
tical displays  recently  (lK3ii)  got  up  in  various  placet 
throughout  Scotland  have  been  termed,  originated  at 
Kilsjrth,  but  now  (January  1M41)  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  subsided,  not  merely  here,  but  every  where  else. 
(AVmmo's  Hial.  SliriwgtAire,  edit.  IHI7;  CAaimer's 

I Cait-Aonia  ) 

KILWINNING,  a market  and  manufacturing  town 
and  bar.  of  barony,  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Cunning- 
ham. co.  Ayr,  ou  a rising  ground  on  the  right  honk  of 
the  GarnoM.  3 m.  N.N.w.  Irvine,  and  21  m.  S.W. 
Glasgow.  Pop.,  including  the  contiguous  viltagc  of 
Byres,  in  1801,  1.843  ; in  1839,  2,35U.  T^e  town  ronsUtt 
chiefly  of  one  street,  but  there  are  variems  narrow  lanes. 
The  modern  additions  to  the  town  are  substantial  and 
elegant.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  (with  a spire)  and  two  dissenting  chapels.  Eg- 
linton  Castle,  famous  for  the  tournament  held  there  in 
18.10.  is  in  the  Immediate  vlcinltr.  llie  inliabs.  are 
rhii-fly  employed  in  ttie  weaving  cottons,  gauics.  Ac. 
for  the  Paisley  and  Glasgow  manufacturers.  Nuiiilicr 
so  employed  about  500.  Lime  and  coal  abound  in  the 
ilbtrict  around.  The  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway  passes 
close  to  Kilwinning. 

Kilwinning  Is  celebrated  for  Its  alibey,  founded  by 
Hugii  de  Murcville.  constable  of  Scotland,  In  1140,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Winning.  It  was,  at  the  Reformation, 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  It  Is  said  that 
the  foreign  arcliitect  wIk)  built  the  abtrey  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  craft  of  Fm  Masonry  into  Scot- 
land. Tiie  lodge  of  Kilwinning,  as  the  mother  lodge  of 
the  kliigiloro,  was  in  (he  habit  of  granting  charters  to 
other  lodges,  ail  of  which  ap(»end  the  word  Kilwinning 
to  their  name:  but  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lotige 
of  Ss'Ottand  at  Edinburgh  h.it  nearly  superseded  ihe 
dignity  of  Kilwinning  ns  a mother  lodge.  Kilwinning  Is 
Ihe  scat  of  a body  of  archers,  which  existed  at  h ast  at 
early  as  148H,  ami  is  still  In  a flourishing  condition.  ( OfA 
Sint.  Ace.  nf  Scottand,  ^ KU^rinning  i KeiiA't  Scot. 
BhAnus,  p.  4(l7.  ; CAmnheti's  OnetUrr.) 

KlNCARDlNKHniHE.or  THE  MEARNS,  a marit 
CO.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Alierdeen,  from 
which  It  is  for  the  most  part  sc|>arated  by  the  Dee  and 
Avon,  K.  the  German  Ocean,  by  wldch  it  is  bordend  for 
alvns  e 30  m.,  an«l  ,S.  and  W*.  Forfar.  It  is  of  a triangular 
«ha|>e.  Area,  244,4**0  acres,  of  which  I,2>^  are  water. 
Tile  (irampian  mountains  occupy  the  western,  central, 
and  most  of  the  northern  parts  or  the  county,  extending 
from  llaCtnck-hitl.  2.011  (t.  high,  on  its  W.  cnntlnrs,  to 
Stonehaven  on  the  R.  coast.  ’I'he  arable  land  consista 
prinri[t.-vlly  of  tlie  district  denominated  the  Hotp  oj  the 
Slrarnt.  being  a portion  of  .Strathmore,  or  a continuation 
of  the  Uotc  qf  Anguj,  extending  from  Strathcatliro  ami 
Mary  kirk  to  witldn  a few  miles  of  .Stonehaven.  It  corn- 
prist's  about  Mi.CiOn  acres  of  comparatively  low,  fertile, 
and  wrell  cultivatesi  land,  with  many  thriving  plantations. 
On  the  E.,the  Ilou)  is  divided  by  a range  of  low  hills 
which  separate  it  from  what  U called  the  Coast  district, 
cuntatniiig  about  (>>*,(lfO  acr<-s,  about  n half  of  which  is 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  also  a narrow 
glen  or  district  of  arable  land  along  the  Dee.  Property 
in  a few  hamU.  Arable  foriri  of  all  sises,  many  small : 
some  from  400  to  500  acre*,  and  the  proportion  of  small 
farms  decreasing.  Hill  pastures  let  in  immense  tracts. 
Improvements  began  in  this  county  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  nave  been  carried  on  since  Ihe  close  of 
the  American  war,  and  especially  during  the  lost  doxen 
years,  with  greak  spirit  and  extraordinary  success.  Com- 
mcMlinus  farm-iiouses  hare  been  errcl^,  and  new  and 
level  roods  cunstructeil  in  districts  where  formerly 
there  were  only  wretched  footpaths.  The  following 
statements,  extracted  from  the  notice  of  the  parish  nf 
Frttercaim  in  this  county,  in  the  Sne  Statitticai  Accxmnf 
qf  Scotland,  comparing  its  present  state  with  its  stale 
when  the  old  statistical  account  was  published  about 
half  a century  ago,  may,  with  little  modification,  be  ap. 
plied  to  the  entire  county.  " Tim  improvements  in  this 
parish,  either  begun  or  completed,  since  the  last  statii- 
tiral  ai*couiit  was  published,  have  bes'ii  of  great  extent. 
Much  waste  ground  has  l>ecn  reclaimed,  and  convrritd 
into  productive  arable  land.  Extensive  pUntallons  have 
been  ^rintHl,  which  are  now,  genemlly.  in  a thriving 
state,  and  adding  to  the  thi-Uer  of  tl«e  fields,  the  beauty 
of  the  londscMpc,  the  resources  of  the  proprietors,  nad 
the  bs’iieflt  of  the  nclgliboiirhood.  Better  occommosla- 
tinns  in  the  dwelUng-honse*.  farm-sleadingt,  and  en- 
closures, have  l>Cfn  pruvidiHl.  By  means  of  extensive 
and  JudlcloiM  draining.  Ihe  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  improved,  the  state  of  disease  has  Iwen  altere»l. 
and  Ihe  hcaUli  of  the  people  promoted.  By  tlie  lntr«i. 
duetion  of  tiirarhlng.mins,  atai  oliier  useful  inventions, 
agrlcuitural  labour  has  been  greatly  diminislied.  By  the 
formation  of  so  many  new  roa«is,  internal  rommunleatino 
and  arcusi  to  matkrts  have  t>cen  very  much  farilita|i>i. 
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Kiilargcti  mcADt  of  intcMoctual.  morAl,  ami  rcllgioni  im. 
prot  ement,  hare  Iteen  iato  (>|tt*ratlun ; ami  It  is  to 

bf  ho|>(Tl  that  the  hahltt,  Tnaimer«.  ami  enjoymeuts  of 
the  p«»|>le  hare,  in  some  measurr,  kept  pace  wltli  the 
inerca*!'  of  these  ailranuge*.”  (P.  PiT.)  Average  rent 
of  land  iti  IHIO.  Cs.  M.  an  acre.  Lime  is  the  only  mineral 
of  any  importance.  The  mamifarttire  of  the  beautifully 
jointeil  amt  p.tiuted  wooden  snufT-lx)xe«.  now  in  very 
general  demand,  originated  at  I^aurenreklrk,  in  this 
CO.,  about  I7*X;  but  Cumnock  and  Maurbline,  in  Ayr> 
shire,  have  Irecomc  the  prindpal  seats oi  the  manufarture. 
Principal  rivers.  Dee,  N.  F»k.  Dervie.  I)ve,  tic.,  on 
some  of  which  are  considerable  salmon  li•t>cr1l‘S■  It 
contains  U>  parishes,  and  one  rural  t>ur.,  Iiirrrbervlr, 
which  Is  quite  locunslderable.  It  sends  I mem.  to  the 
11.  of  C.  for  the  county,  and  InverlM-rvie  joins  aith  Mon- 
trose. Arbritath,  ami  other  l>ors..  In  retunriiig  a nn*m. 
Kegistered  elerlors  for  county,  in  lK3i*-tO,  yu.  In  ls3l, 
Kincarilim’  had  inhab.  hmiM*s,  famlHei.  and 

9l.4.*il  individuals,  of  whom  I.VOIfl  were  males,  and  16. 41-^. 
fem.dL*s.  Valued  rent,  74.9i:tf.  Scutch  ; annual  value  of 
real  j>roperty  in  IHlfi,  94,H1C/. 

KlNt'AUDINK,  a wa.j»ort  town  of  Scotland,  In  a 
(let.ii-hcd  jmrt  of  the  co.  Perth,  par.  (»f  Tulliallan,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  21  m.W.  N.W.  Fdlnbursh. 
Pop.  of  par.,  In  1H3I,  S..VVI ; of  t>.wn,  about  3,(410.  The 
streets  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty  i but  the 
hmuea  are  gomi,  especially  those  In  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town.  It  has  a good  quay  and  h.u’tiour.  and  a good  road- 
s(c.ul.  alfurding  convenient  anclioragc  for  vessels  of  large 
liurxlen.  Ship-b<til<liog  is  c.srrled  on  to  a conslderatde 
extent,  and  tlie  town  has  an  extensive  coasting  tra*le. 
The  parish  church  is  at  TuUiallan.  but  there  is  a dissent- 
ing nuH'ting  house  In  the  town.  'I*he  dltfiTeni  parties  in 
the  town  to  whom  vessels  belong  have  formed  them- 
wives  into  a Kincardine  Mutual  Assurance  fompapy,, 
the  value  of  the  property  so  insured  b»-lag  at  present 
( |H40)  estimated  at  70.000/.  There  are  two  br.uieh  Ivuiks 
in  till*  town  ; and  a regular  ferry  Is  established  with  the 
opjMislte  side  of  the  river. 

KlNtlilOIlN.a  royal  and  parl.bor.,  sen-port,  and  par. 
of  .Scollaml.  CO.  Fife,  on  an  emlneme,  overhanging  a 
small  bay.  on  the  N.  lunks  of  the  Fritli  of  Forth.  9 m.  N. 
bv  E.  Erlinburgh,  ami  .Im.  S.W.  Kirkcaldy,  Pop.  of 
b<»r.  In  lH.1l.  l.filO;  of  Ivor,  and  par..  2..*i70.  The  town 
was,  mvt  long  siuee,  one  of  the  most  irregulnrlv  Ivuilt  in 
Scotland,  hut  it  has  of  late  underpoin*  nmny  Imert-ve- 
menls  in  this  rrspert,  ami  m<ut  of  the  older  houses 
(which  ha.1  two  flats  nr  stories,  with  nutfcide  stairs  taring 
the  slrei'f  i hawe  been  superM-dixl  l*y  more  racNlern  and 
br'tter  buildings.  Ttic  only  public  Miiices  are  the  par. 
church,  a dissenting  cha|>el,  a town-hall,  gaol,  and  a 
liaiids4vmescli(H>l-house  recently  erecti*«I  by  suhscripthm. 

I illy  |Kair  children  are  eilucated  gratuili^usly  on  the 
leqiiest  of  the  late  Mr.  Philp  of  Kirkcatdv,  and  are 
ch'tlie*!,  ami  provkleil  with  tvooks  at>d  other  school 
utonslls.  There  are  several  subscription  libraries.  The 
eliief  branch  of  industry  is  rtax-sjtinnlng ; three  flax 
milU.  driven  by  steam,  employing  *J.M*  hands.  In  tul- 
dilion  to  tiiese,  about  1M>  itidividuaU  are  cmplnyet]  in 
the  weaving  of  diff'-rent  linen  fabrics.  A frw  (versons 
engage  In  Ashing.  The  harbour  is  Ivad,  and  scarcely  any 
shipping  is  ever  seen  in  it.  Pellycur.  about  a mile  W., 
is  a better  h.iirl*our  ; but  its  chief  business  is  derivr-d  from 
Its  tn-iug  one  of  the  scats  of  the  ferry  across  the  Fritli  of 
Forth  to  lorllh  and  Newhaven. 

Kingtioru  lays  eloini  to  great  antiquity : It  1$  rertain 
(bat  it  uni  creatixl  a royal  Ivor.  a.v  early  as  the  I.Sth  cen-  ' 
tury.  It  was  originally  a royal  residence,  but  h>st  that 
dignity  on  (he  death  of.%lcx.  Ill-,  who  was  killed  ( l2>vS)  ' 
bv  falhng  over  a nigced  and  lofty  eminence  about  a mile 
\V.  of  tlie  town.  Kmghom  unite*  with  UunilUUnd, 
Ih'sart.  mil  Kirkcaldy.  In  sending  I n em.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Begi-irred  voti-rs  In  183'.Ju4b.  40.  (Hoiinti.  lii  tums  i 
Fac(orf/  i Bt-amitci  (tfScoUand;  Sibbald't  Unt. 

q/  Fijf.) 

KlN'fFS  COUNTY,  an  Inland  co.  of  Ireh-ind.  prov. 
l.eiuster,  having  N.  Westmeath.  F.  Kildare.  S.  Tiiipe- 
rary  and  (iueeii’s  County,  and  W.  llusenmnion.  Oal- 
way,  tiHl  Tipperary.  Area,  6‘/h,16»1  aerei.  A jmrlion  of 
the  btig  of  Allen  covers  a vriy  considerable  tract  In 
the  more  nortlHuly  parts  of  this  ro.,  while  on  the  -S.  it 
is  partially  encumberetl  with  ramifications  of  the  Devil's 
Bit  and  Hichhblooin  mountains.  On  the  whole,  the  nn- 
improved  bog  and  mountain  are  supposed  to  occupy 
13;»..14'.v  acres,  of  which,  however,  the  tar  greater  portion 
belong*  to  the  bog.  Soil  of  an  average  degree  of  fer- 
tllliy.  EfUte*  mostly  very  large.  Tillage  farms  small, 
but  some  of  those  dpvtjted  to  craring  are  very  extensive. 
Subtenancy  is  lexs  common  here  than  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  ; but  its  rural  economy  is,  notwithstanding,  but 
little  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  cos.  (Sfc 
KiuvARk.  MkAtii,  *r.)  Average  rent  of  land  I2i.  an 
acre.  Sliver  Inis  been  found  M Kdendrrry,  btit.  If  we 
except  limestone.  It  ha*  no  minerals  of  any  real  impoit- 
ame  i nianufaclurrs  ran  h.irdly  be  said  to  exist.  lt« 
ciitef  town  U Birr  or  I’arkonstown.  It  it  Ivoumted  on 
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the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  I.ittle 
Hrosna,  while  it  is  intcrw'cted  by  the  tlreater  Hroina  and 
the  (irand  Uanal.  It  is  dividrtf  into  II  barmiies  and  .VJ 
par*.,  and  returns  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  1'.,  both  for  the 
CO.  lli'glstrred  ehvtort.  In  IR.1H.39.  1.449.  In  Ktl, 
King’s  t'ounty  had  24.2.V1  Inhab.  hnuscs  ; 2(i.072  families  ; 
and  I44,22•^  inhah.,  of  whom  71,2H7  were  males.  ai«d 
72.ikl»*  females. 

KINfiSTON-ON-THAMF.S.  a bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England.  Co.  Surrey.  Inc.  sit-  In  huiid.  of  Its 
own  name,  but  with  sejuirate  jiirissllrlion,  on  the  S.  or 
right  bank  oi  the  Thann^.  12m.  S.W.  lovndon.  Pop.  of 
the  par.  In  iv^l  (exr.  n.vin  and  Hook),  A.iiHO ; and  with 
tiic  hnmiet  of  Hampton  wick  (which  Is  included  witliin 
the  new  Igiundary  of  the  mim.  bor.),  7,4W.  “ The  town 
extends  from  N to  S.  about  4 ahmg  (hr  Thames, 
crossed  here  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  & arches, 
openH  in  1h‘,*H,  and  rathiu  more  than  a J m.  from  F..  to 
\V.  Nearly  continuous  linv'S  of  lionscs,  however,  diverge 
from  the  body  of  thv'  town  along  the  two  principal  high 
rovls  towarvU  London.  Almost  to  the  Ivottom  ol  Kingston 
Hill,  and  nn  the  r<uui  to  Portsmouth  as  far  as  the  (>ar. 
boundary,  l|  m.  from  the  town.  On  the  or’|M»site  side  of 
the  river  Is  llampton-wick,  which  may  Ive  fairly  con- 
sideroi  (n  rniistitute  a jvart  of  Kingston,  though  the 
communication  has  recently  been  much  lessen*^  by  a 
toil  levied  <*n  ail  passengers  crossing  the  new  bridge.*’ 
(.4/ur.  /(uHtt4.  Vf<7>  ) The  town  is  well  paved  and 
lightpil  with  gas.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular; 
but  there  |*  a s}vAclo:u  market  place.  In  which  is  (he 
town  hall,  erected  lit  (he  rel^i  of  james  1..  contain- 
ing some  curious  pirlnres  and  carvings  of  higb  anll- 
quUy,  The  Lent  assisei  for  the  eo..  which  were  lormcrly 
held  In  it.  have  lH*en  for  some  years  transferred  to  a 
neighbouring  bnck  edifice  built  for  the  purpose;  and 
altacherl  to  it  Is  a siiihII  gaol,  used  fur  the  temporary 
ari'<*mm>Mlatlon  of  prisoners.  The  chiireh  is  Urge,  but 
plain,  with  a low  Mpiare  tower,  and  apj'car*  to  have  be«-ii 
erecterl  at  dllTerent  i vrlod*.  conmu-ncnig  with  the  reign 
of  lliehard  It.:  the  living  is  a vlearagv'.  In  p.ntn>nage  of 
King’s  ('ollege,  ('ambridge.  There  arc  place*  of  wor- 
ship  for  several  denomluntions  of  Dbseuters.  It  has 
A grammar  sehoul,  finmdi-d  in  IfiCn,  furnishing  in- 
struetiun  to  betwei  n .'Xl  and  40  boys;  a Ivoys*  and  girls' 
national  sehiad.  snpt>otle4l  by  subscriptions;  an  ^ini. 
house  fur  l>  aged  men  and  lu  many  women  ; aiHl  a dls. 
jvetuary. 

Kingston  is  not  a p1.ver  of  much  tmile.  Considerablo 
htuiness  is  done  in  malting,  there  Ndng  l■^  mailing- 
houses  in  or  near  the  town  ; and  there  arc  also  some  fl.ix 
and  oil  mills  ; but  most  uf  tlie  townspeople  are  de|>endanl 
on  their  ri't.'dl  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  gentry  . A 
large  and  well-atteiuh'd  corn  market  is  held  every  Salur- 
(1 IV  : and  the  fairs  are  on  Thursvlay,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
in  NVhitsun  wee-k.  Aug.  2.,  3.,  aud  4.,  aud  Nov.  13.,  fur 
horses,  toys,  piillary.  Ac. 

Kingston,  first  incorpviraird  by  King  John  In  1 190.  and 
chartered  by  many  subu'quent  mnnarchs,  has  been 
govcrniHl  iiiice  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Heform 
Act  by  a recorder,  6 aldermen,  and  IH  councillors;  the 
bor.  tw'ing  divided  into  3 wards.  Corporation  rev.  In 
K(0,  about  S.lXoV.  i but  of  this  2,4fid/.  arose  from  the  sale 
of  propertr.  Kcntal  of  houses  rated  within  the  bor., 
I2.?>7U.  MemlxTi  were  sent  by  It  to  the  H.  of  C.  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.;  but  the  burgesses  were 
reHeve«t  from  the  burden  on  petition,  and  the  fran- 
chise has  not  since  lieen  renewed.  Koman  coins,  urns, 
and  other  anliquities,  that  have  been  dug  up  In  con- 
siderable uuaniiilrs,  prove  Kingston  to  have  been  inha- 
blled  by  tfMise  early  conquerors  of  Britain.  It  received 
its  name.  A'mg’s-mr/'n  (Its  more  auvcier.t  appellation 
tK'ing  from  its  having  been  the  residence  uf 

our  Saxon  nioiuvrehs,  eight  of  w hom  were  crow  ned  here, 

! some  in  the  inmkel-nlaee.  ami  others  in  a very  ancient 
ehapel  once  atlarlnd  to  ihe  church,  hut  now  d«-stroye*l. 
A general  enuneil  was  held  liere  hy  Kgivert  in  N5H,  ai»d 
attemled  by  the  chief  prelate*  and  nohility  of  the  realm. 
'I'he  town  continued  during  several  centuries  to  be  a 
place  of  high  consideration,  and  in  royal  favour,  (/.y- 
mn'i  Fnrtrim*  qf  Lt/ndon,  art.  A'lngs/oH  ; j/im.  Somnd. 

Ae.  I 

kINGS'1  ON,  the  largest  and  most  commerrlal  city 
orJ.vnialca.  though  not  tlie  cap.  of  the  isl.;  on  Its  S. 
coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  a fine  harbour,  on  the  verge 
of  an  alluvial  )dain  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  nf 
moiinulns.  Fat.  17^  56' f/'  N.,  long.  .^3'  lY'  W. 
Pop  loosely  estimated  at  35,000;  hut  no  wcctirate  ceniua 
hn*  ever  brvn  taken,  ami  this  estimate  Is  probably  eaag- 
geraieil.  It  1*  bulU  on  ground  gently  shelving  to  the  verge 
of  the  sea.  and  was  originally  ctimpriud  In  an  oblong 
sp.v-r.  I m.  In  b-ngth,  hy  i m.  In  breadth,  tint  it  has  of  lato 
je.vrs  extended  rnnsideiahly  beyond  these  limits. 

I'he  streets  in  laiwer  Kingston  are  long  and  straight, 
crossing  ea»-h  other  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  the  new 
town  or  Edinburgh  ; the  houses  In  general  are  two  storiea 
high,  with  veramUhs  aivnve  and  below.  There  are  two 
churches,  an  English  and  a Presl/yterlan,  both  haiidaome 
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jitrurturM,  especially  the  former,  which  l»  built  on  an  I 
elcraiiHl  i|»ot  overlooking  the  city,  Kitigitoii  ha*  «i‘veral 
dUveiitliig  cha|>el«.  two  *yna^ugtioi«.  an  fuijiKletl  j 

in  177G,  imim-rim*  otlier  charitable  intlilutlons.  a fri-c  I 
M'hooi  cKtablisIml  In  with  an  endow  menl  uf  l,.VaV.  a 
year,  a workhouse  ami  home  of  corrrrtlou,  comnierrUI  * 
subscription  r(M>ms,  an  athcna*um.  a tn<-h'tv  ofagrk-ulture,  ' 
arts,  and  triencra,  a aaringi’  hank,  ai>d  a theatre.  I 

The  mountain  rh.iln  forming  the  boundary  <>f  the  ^ 
plain  on  which  Kingston  atands,  terminati.ni  to  the  K.  in  ' 
a marrow  ridge,  whem'e  a long  narrow  tongue  of  land 
<‘Xtend»  to  Port  Royal,  fonning  the  S.  boumiary  of  j 
Kingston  harbour,  a land-locked  ^i«in,in  wliii-h  sidpa  of  | 
tile  largest  Inirdrn  ra.av  anchor  in  tv*rft«ct  security.  It  | 
i«  Ktrongly  forlifie«l.  fu  cntr.mcc.  bi-twien  Port  Ibival 
on  the  K.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  loueiie  of  laiKl  'al- 
reaiiy  noticed,  and  the  oppo*itr  c<uut,  U defended  hv  Fort 
('Ivarlei,  near  Fort  Hoynl,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  by  tlie 
A(xii(leii’  llattery.  Fort  llenJeratm,  and  Fort  Angudtiv, 
on  the  other.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  rent  ret»f  the  chan- 
rel  leading  to  the  h.irbour  i«,  w hcie  slialiow  t sl.-t  fatliums, 
and  in  the  harbour  itself  It  varies  from  t»  to  10  fathom*. 
.Mk)uI  ‘i  m.  N.  of  Kingston  Is  Tp  Pa.'k  Camp,  the  only 
gnrernroeiit  barracks  in  tlw*  isl  uid,  rotiKUting  of  two 
long  and  parallel  liiM'S  of  buildingN,  two  stories  high, 
o«*cupytng.  together  with  the  juriulc  ground.  Ac..  bc*twf«-n 
and  300  acres.  S*>t  far  from  this  siation  is  the 
••  AJmlral's  Pen,'*  the  former  residence  of  the  naval 
cummander-in-chlef,  but  which  has  Uu.'n  alcandoued  for 
several  years,  iltoney-hlll  garrison  is  alu'Ul  7 in.  N. 
Kingston,  at  &□  elevation  of  about  it.iXJU  ft.  alMVu  tiie 
sea. 

Kingston  engrosses  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  ' 
trade  of  the  island.  In  the  value  of  the  iiii|>orcs  j 

amounted  to  43[),*221f.,  of  which  prrxlucts  of  tlie  value  of 
were  from  Great  Mrfuin;  llO.WSi/.  from  British  I 
«mlonie5 ; 137,307/.  from  the  U.  Slates  ; and  M'i.O’iU/.  from 
other  foreign couDlrloa.  Thrvalueoflheexporti  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  7<7.4If«/. ; of  which,  products 
worth  3f*7.21V.  were  shippisl  for  (!rcat  Britain  : “,0<X.Vf. 
for  British  colonies;  2l,Kg:t/,  fur  the  Ik  States;  and 
30i,.'UH/.  for  foreign  counlrie*.  'ITie  staple  article  of 
export  is,  of  course,  sugar,  of  which  the  sldnments 
amuunt<*d.  In  the  course  of  the  alnivc  year,  to  hlids., 
cwt*.;  and  ihuie  of  rum  to  pni  , 2>*2.2I0 

galls.  During  the  same  year.  4C.S  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
f>7.25()  tons,  enlcrrd ; and  42G  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
^i.^'iS  tons,  cleared  out. 

'I'be  corporation  of  Kingston  consists  of  a mayor,  12 
aldermen,  and  12  commun-councilmen.  Corporation 
revenue,  about  33,40d/.  a year.  The  town  was  foumletl 
in  IGU3,  in  consequence  or  the  destruction  of  i'ort  Kuyal 
by  an  carthuuakc  ; but  it  was  not  incurtmratod  till  iHiri. 
{Jnmaiea  Almamuk  ; Encyci.  /iMsrrrcuiM  ; an4  Par. 
liammtary  Papfrt. ) 

Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada.  See  Tuhonto. 

KINROSS,  a small  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the  W. 
coniines  of  Fife,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  latter 
CO.  and  that  of  Perth.  Area,  .Vi.ri^o  acres,  of  which 
4,4><0  are  water,  consisting  principally  of  (.ochleven.  (See 
next  article.)  Surface  varied:  in  the  lower  district,  to 
the  N.  and  \V.  of  the  lake,  the  soil  Is  clayey,  sandy,  and 
moderately  fertile ; but  In  the  up|>er  districts  It  is  mostly 
moorish,  mossr,  and  unproductive.  Agriculture  a good 
deal  Improved;  but  it  labours  under  great  disarivan- 
t.ages  from  the  backwardness  of  the  climate.  Property 
much  suhdit  ided,  bidng  mostly  occupiixl  by  resident  pro- 
p'letors  holding  of  the  estate  of  Kinross  under  payment 
of  a feu  or  quit  rent.  The  mamihuiurcs  are  oi  Hille 
importance;  and  though  it  has  iiniestcmi- and  freestone 
qu.inlt.4,  it  has  no  coal.  Average  rout  of  land.,  hi  J'^10, 
'Js.  I(irf.  an  acre.  Kinross  and  Milnathort  arc  the  only 
town*.  It  is  divided  into  seven  pansln't,  and  is  united 
witii  Ct:w  kmannnn  aud  certain  parishes  in  the  .S.W.  part 
of  Pi-rtti  in  rt-turiiing  a mem.  tu  the  U.  of  C.  Ucgislered 
elix-tors  in  tiiii  co.  in  In.T^-40,  |K3.  In  IH.*}!.  Kinrosv 
h.id  ),7>2i  iulub.  house*.  2,(d'J  families,  and  D.072  inhab., 
of  whom  4..v)l>  we>re  DvUes,  and  4..S63  fetnalcs.  Valued 
reiil.  2<),!?i3/.  Scotch  ; uuimal  value  of  real  property  iu 
IM5.  i.'i.Mi.’'.. 

Kinros*,  a market  town  of  Scotland,  eo.  Kinross, 
of  w hich  it  is  the  c.ap.,  in  an  open  vale  on  tiie  \S*.  shore  of 
LtK-hleien,  aud  on  the  liigli  rmxd  In-twetm  Fdinburgh 
and  Perth,  *2)  m.  N.W.  by  N.  ildinbiirgh,  and  131  m.  S. 
by  E.  Perth.  Pop.  of  town  and  par.  iu  la.11,  2.y27  ; of 
which  (he  inwii  had  2,300.  The  town  foimerlr  coiisistc*! 
of  a scries  of  narrow  tortuous  lane*,  but  the  nialn  street, 
along  the  pulillc  road,  of  comparatively  recent  erection,  is 
wide  and  substantially  built,  tnough  not  entirely  straight. 
Tlie  other  portions  of  the  towu  are  irregular,  narrow, 
aii<l  of  an  inferior  description.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  par.  church,  built  in  102,  in  tne  Gothic  style,  an 
elcg;uit  structure;  the  ro.  hall,  which  also  conlaliis  the 

riublic  gaol.  erccliNl  In  lK2<i;  and  two  places  of  worship 
n connection  with  the  A#so«  iit*‘  Syimd.  (in  the  margin 
t'f  thi'  lake,  in  the  immediate  viciidly  of  the  («iwn,  is 
Kinross  i louse,  built  ou  the  site  of  an  ancieut  ca»lU',  long 
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the  rosldenee  of  the  earls  of  Morton,  by  Sir  Wlllisun 
Bruce,  architect  to  ( buries  II.,  and  now  tne  teat  of  the 
feudal  su|H*rlor  tif  the  burgh  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery). 
Tills  maiiKHpu  wa*  origfi)auy  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  alter  war<l*  James  V II.  of  Sc'otland. 
In  the  event  of  his  being  prev^mteil  by  the  Kxrludon  Hill 
frotii  sin'cri'iiing  to  hit  brother.  (.\V«*  Stat.  Acc.  of  Scot- 
iand,  \ A'mrosc.  tl.)  Gas  wa*  intriMiiirrd  into  the 
burgh  iu  the  gat  wtirkt  being  placed  about  a mile 

N.  of  the  town,  at  an  equ.il  distance  from  It  and  the 
iieighlionring  village  of  Milnathort.  Of  the  whole  in- 
hall,  of  the  par..  1,240.  or  les*  than  a half,  belong  to  the 
Flstah.  •■hiirch  ; the  rest  are  dts*euters.  {Ib.  p.  22.) 

Kinross,  including  the  town  (Uid  liar.,  ha*  no  fewer 
than  twelve  schools,  of  which  one  only  is  cmlowed,  and 
four  are  (aught  by  retnak>3 ; in  I k34,  rather  more  than 
the  iCfCH/k  part  of  the"j»ofi  were  at  sc1iik«I,  (lb  p.  24. ) 
There  are  two  public  libraries,  thro'  juvenile  libraries  of 
a religious  kind,  and  a public  reading  romu. 

Kinross  w'a*  famous  of  old  for  Us  cutlery  ; afterwards 
for  the  manufacture  of  Silevla  linen.  But  both  these 
have  cea^txi.  Cotton  weaving.  In  connection  with  Glas- 
gnw,  and  more  rixTcntly  the  mamifiicture  of  lart.in 
shawl*,  plaidiiig,  and  such  like  articlef,  arc  now  the 
principal  emploj-roents.  D.una*k  weaving,  for  (he  Dun- 
fennhne  manufaiturcr*.  ha.*  also  la*cn  Introduci'd.  There 
wer<\  in  I H3h,  334  cotton  weavers,  4H  wearers  of  tartan 
shawls,  Ac.,  and  14  of  daiTia<-k  ; total,  3lMi.  A mill  for 
carding  ami  spinning  wtMii.in  connection  with  the  tartan 
munufaeture,  was  upeiiiHi,  in  i^vlN,  at  West  'I'illyochle, 
3 m.  from  Kinross.  There  are  foiir  annual  fairs,  chiefly 
fur  c*at(le.  held  at  Kinross;  and  it  lias  a branch  tmnk 
of  (he  British  I.inen  Company. 

l.a)chleven,  on  the  (i.tnks  of  which  the  town  is  built, 
hav  of  la'e  been  subjected  to  a considernble  drainage. 
Its  circuit  U 12  n>..  bi'iiig  three  less  than  formerly;  and 
its  mean  depth  has  been  rctlnce*!  from  Ikj  to  14  h.  Its 
fishery,  which  opens  ou  1st  Jan.,  and  rIou‘i  on  1st  Sept., 
yields  R yearW  rent  of  2ti4/.  Nutwith>t.inding  its  dlmi- 
ni'brd  sisc*.  Lochleven  is  still  a very  tine  sheet  of  water. 
It  contains  thrr*>  i»hmds.  of  which  two  are  important; 
St.  Serf's. on  the  E.,  on  w hich  are  the  ruins  of  a priory 
! iM'loiiging  to  the  canon  regulars  uf  St.  Augustine  ; anr| 
till'  t'astle  Isle,  on  theW..  so  namci.i  from  its  castle,  once  a 
royal  residence,  and  In  which,  as  every  Ujdy  knows, 
(Jiieen  M.xry  was  cunflned  from  IHth  June,  I&(i7,  to  2d  May, 
!■'>(>'(.  During  her  iinprisonnieut  here  she  was  fomM 
I (o  sign  an  instrument  nnigning  the  crown  to  her  infant 
son.  The  battle  of  Langside.  w hich  decided  her  fate  in 
Scotland,  took  place  on  the  13th  May,  only  eleven  days 
after  her  escajM?  from  Lucblrven.  Andrew  Wlntsun, 
author  of  the  Cronykii  qf  Scotland,  was  prior  of  thu 
monastery  of  St.  Serf.  Michael  Bruce,  the  who 

died  in  17f>7,  in  the  klst  year  of  his  age.  was  born  tu 
Kinneswood,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  Uorhieven.  and  re- 
ceived the  principal  part  of  his  ixlucation  in  Kinross. 

The  bor.  of  Kinross  hai  no  public  property ; but  the 
inhab.  have,  since  1742,  had  rwourse  to  a voluntary 
as*cj«TTumt,  v.irying  from  20/.  to  a year,  for  municipiu 
piirpcses;  tills  fund  is  placed  under  tne  management  of 
a board  nr  committee,  consisting  of  a doicn  members 
chosen  anniMity  at  a public  meeting  held  for  the  pur. 
pose ; thus  constituting  a species  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

KINSALE,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Cork,  ou  the  E.side  of  the  Bandun.  a little  way  above 
its  mouth  iu  St.  Gcoriiro’t  Channel,  14  m.  S.  Cork,  and  7 
m.  N.  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale,  which  last  is  In  lat.  W 43*'  N.,  long.  32*  l(i** 
\V.  Pop.  of  p-arl.  bor.,  in  IK31,  (»,*iS7.  It  it  mostly  huilt 
along  the  water’s  (xlgc,  but  extends  in  parts  up  a pretty 
itiN^p  hill,  to  that  many  of  its  streets  are  of  inconvenient 
I accev*  ; they  arc  generally  al*o  narrow  and  dirty;  the 
I houses  have  for  tlie  most  part  an  antiquated  appearance, 
and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  built  in  the  S|>aniih 
fashion.  The  harbour  Is  excellent.  There  are  {a  feet 
water  over  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth  at  low  ehb  ; and 
at  the  anchorage  srithln  the  bar,  o0  Cove,  there  are  4 
I or  5 fathoms  w.iter  within  half  a cable's  length  of  the 
I shore,  and  large  vessels  may  lie  close  to  the  town.  It 
I was  formerly  strongly  foitltievl ; and  Fort  Charles,  on  the 
' K.  side  the  river.  Is  now  converttHl  Into  a barrack.  It 
t hat  an  ancient  par.  church,  a modem  and  handsome 
I IL  Catholic  chapel,  another  R.  Cathnltc  chapel  attached 
I to  a convent,  and  two  Methodist  meeilng.huiises  ; with 
I a suite  of  assembly  rooms,  a town-hall.  prl.*on,  fever  hos- 

f'  4tal,  and  dispensary.  Exclusive  of  Fort  Charles,  there 
I another  extensive  barrack  adjoining  the  town.  Here 
is  an  endowed  school,  founded  in  1767  ; it  has  also  charity 
schools  for  R. Catholics  and  Prott'stants,  Sunday  schools, 
&c.  'Die  corporation,  which  claims  to  be  such  by  pre- 
scription, conflrroed  by  seveTal  charters,  consisteti  of  a 
sovereign  and  an  unlimited  numlier  of  burgesses  and 
freemen ; but  no  peranii  was  entitled  to  ids  freedom  dc 
jure,  this  being  a matter  of  grace  and  favour  in  the  hand* 
of  tiie  council,  coiuisting  of  (he  inrereign,  burgessrs,  and 
coiuinoii  k|H.'ak(T.  Previously  to  the  uuiou,  Klnsalo  r*»- 
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turnMl  S moms,  to  th«  lrl>h  H.  of  C. ; and  tt  has  since 
returned  I m.  to  the  imperial  U.  of  C-.  who,  down  to  the 
assinit  of  the  Reform  Act,  was  elected  bf  the  sorercifrn, 
urtfesses.  and  freemen.  The  Tillage  of  Scilly,  contiguous 
to  the  town,  Is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
narl.  bor,  which  includes  a space  of  273  acres,  and  bad, 
In  l*s3H..‘iO,  274  registered  electors.'  Corporation  rerenue 
about  5>*>(V.  a year. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  Us  port,  and  its  flne 
rlTcr,  which  Is  navigable  for  a considerable  wny  above 
the  town,  the  trade  of  Kinsale  is  Imt  trifling,  (he  Value  of 
its  exports  in  ItC-'t  not  having  exeeedctl  13.47'.*/.  It  is, 
conseaumtJy.  In  a depressed  condition  ; and  is  one  of  the 
few  Irish  towns  in  which  the  pf>sl-utllce  revenue  declined 
between  la3<i  and  ls3d.  Tnere  ii  a brewery  m the 
town,  aiul  some  Hour  mills  in  the  victnitv. 

The  prlnrip.Uile{>eni|ence  of  thcltjwn  u«m  its  fisheries, 
which  siipplr  (-ork  ,iml  the  surrounding  c»iuntrv.  Every 
kiml  of  fish  IS  taken  ; ami  the  sales  of  fresh  fl'h  are  said 
occasionally  to  arerage  50ri/.  ner  week,  nie  flsher:*-.en 
are  esteemed  (he  most  skilful  of  any  In  Irclaml;  and. 
being  well  acriuainted  with  the  coasts,  they  are  gfHxl 
pilots,  which  oiitalncd  for  them  an  exemption  irum  im'^ 
pressment  during  the  late  war.  They  generally  fish  in 
good  sea  boats  ol  from  15  to  20  tons,  ralli^  hookers,  and 
earn  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  week ; spver.il  boats  are  also 
employed  In  the  lobster  fishery.  Oysters  of  .a  large  size 
were  funnerly  abundant,  but  are  add  to  be  decreaung. 
from  the  want  of  a Jiidicioui  and  properly  rntorrM^i 
code  of  fishery  regulations.  The  nuinluT  of  Ixiatt, 
including  those  of  the  neighbouring  inlet  of  Courlmac- 
skerry,  were,  in  1nT*5— 
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In  the  summer  season  Kinsale  is  resorted  to  by  sca> 
bathers. 

Kinsale  is  a place  of  some  note  In  Irish  hlstorr.  It 
was  taken  in  IGni  by  a .Spanish  armament,  hot  w.-U  re- 
taken during  the  same  year.  James  II.  landed  here  in 
March.  I&O:  but  it  was  taken  by  the  tr<K>psof  Willl'im 
111.,  under  the  Karl,  afterwartls  Duke  of  Marlliormigh, 
in  the  following  year.  It  h.ad  formerly  a royal  dock* 
yard;  and  during  the  late  war  the  barlinur  was  a go<Hl 
deal  resorted  to  by  king's  ships.  {.Hailivay, 
Boundary  A'C.  Hejwrtt.) 

KINTOKK,  a royal  and  part.  bor.  and  market  io«*n 
of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  Hue  of  road  frnm 
Aberdeen  to  Inrerncis.  1 1 m N.W.  AI>crdeen.  iuid  3 m. 
S.K.  by  S.  Invcru^.  Pop.,  in  Wtl,  Vfl.  It  is  ati  unim- 
portant place,  'liic  Aberdeenshire  C.tnal  passes  it  on 
the  W.  The  b<»r.  lays  claim  to  great  aniluuUy:  Its 
earliest  extant  charter  is  dated  150C,  conitrinitig  fliers 
of  older  date. 

Klntore  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Keith,  descended,  in  the  17th  century,  from  a 
Tounger  son  of  the  sixth  earl  Marlschol.  It  mdtes  with 
Elgin.  Banff.  Cullen,  Invorury.  and  P<-lerhead.  in  M*ndiiig 
1 mcm.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Kegisteretl  voters  hi  lS3y-4.l,  3I». 
{Boundary  Hrlurnt  i fitautifs  qf  Sr^^ltand.) 

K IRU\ -MOORSIDK,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  N.  riding  co.  York.  wap.  Kycdale.  on  the 
Pove.  an  affluent  of  the  Derwent,  W m.  N.  by  R.  York, 
and  li(2m.  N,  by  W.  London,  Area  of  par,  comprising 
five  townshlys,  13,700  acres.  Pop.  of  township  in  WJI, 
1,802.  The  town,  whicli  is  very  small,  stands  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  N.  York  moors,  and  ts  nearly  encompassed  by 
Steen  hilia  The  parish  church,  in  a roiu.nutic  situation. 
Is  alxiut  1 m.  distant,  and  the  living  is  a vlcanage.  in  ilie 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  places  of  worship 
also  for  Calvinlstic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  for 
the  .Society  of  Friends.  The  riv»*r  turns  several  com* 
mills;  limestone  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
malting  trade  is  carried  on,  the  surrounding  district  licing 
very  productive  of  grain.  Its  only  historical  ceh  brity  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  George  Vllllers.  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  profilgatc  favourite  of  Charles  II.  (a  i>art  of  ' 
whose  estates  lay  here),  retired  thither  after  bis  disgrace 
at  court,  and  ended  his  days  in  lechisiou  and  )>ovcrty. 
Markets  on  Wednesday ; cattle  and  horse  fairs,  Whit- 
Wednesdav  and  Sept  In. 

KlliCins  (STkrrB  of  THR).  > rountr,  of  W. 
Alla,  in  the  N.  part  of  ln.le|>**o<lcnt  Turkestan,  belwcfu 
the  44th  and  .VHh  parallels  N.  lat.,  and  63'^  and  82^  E. 
long. ; bounded  N.  by  the  Oul,  a trib.of  the  Tobol,  and  a 
line  of  forts  connecting  Zvcrenogolovsk.  IVtropawlovsk. 
and  Omsk ; E.  by  the  Irtish  and  the  Chinese  stations, 
extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Vid  parallel : S.  by  the  khanates 
of  Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva;  aiwl  W.  by  the  Onral 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Length,  about  1.400  m. ; breadth, 
l.loO;  probable  area.  l,.‘>33.fK>U  s<].  m.  I’np.  of  liie  three 
hordes  comuosing  the  Kirgliis  nalicm,  2.3On.rO0.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Alexis  de  Levchine,  from  whose  able  work, 
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[ Dttcriptivn  4c$  Hordet  tt  dctSicppet  dt$  Kirgkfs-Katakt, 
lately  published,  we  are  enabled  to  give  many  luterestlng 
d(*tailc  respecting  this  numaillc  peo^e,  who,  till  now, 
have  been  comparatively  unknown,  i he  Kfrghis  step|>e 
Is  not.  as  hitherto  generally  supposed,  a mere  fiat  and 
unvaried  plain,  but  is  iiiteriectod  by  numerous  mivuntain 
ridges,  aim  even  in  Us  more  level  parts  Is  vovered  with 
round  hillocks,  causing  convlderablc  undulations  on  the 
surface.  OITsrts  of  the  Oural  range  (Kcupy  a largo 
amount  of  surface  in  the  W.  and  N.W.  |>arts  of  the 
s(epi>e.  'The  W.  continuations  of  the  Altai  range  run  in 
very  irregular  lidgcs  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  aiul 
' Aiiallr  connect  themselves  about  the  42d  parallel  with 
the  W.  part  of  the  Mux-tagh,  or  'Udaii-chan  range.  It 
would  1^  dilBcult  to  reduce  the  ridges  in  the  centre  of 
the  •U'ppe  to  any  syst4*m  ; but  the  principal  are  all  N. 
of  the  4Hth  deg.  of  N.  lat.  The  Kara-tami  mountains 
separate  the  Kirghit  Blep|>e  southward  from  the  khan.xteof 
I Klmkan.  The  gmingical  ennstituents  and  mineral  riehes 
' of  these  mountains  are  little  understood  ; the  central 
I masses  appear  to  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  serpentine 
quartz,  Ac.  on  which  are  sui>crimpo«eti  sllicluus  and 
clay-slate,  blue  limestone,  coal  strata,  w ith  various  se> 
condary  and  other  rocks.  Lend,  copper,  and  Iron,  with 
a small  quantity  of  silver,  are  found  In  these  mountains, 
but  the  present  state  of  th«  country  makes  mining  whuUj 
immvttible. 

I'he  waters  of  the  Kirghls  steppe  comprise,  besides 
the  two  land-lock<*d  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral 
(which  see),  a cuniiderablr  number  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Amoug  the  former  (most  of  which  are  salt),  the  largest 
are  the  Balkaf  (115  ra.  long),  hik  (90m.  by  30m.)  In 
the  S.K.  angle  of  the  stepj>e.  the  KourvUlglane,  Tenis, 
'rehagli,  Oubagan  Denghls,  and  Alksakol-Bsrbi  lakes, 
with  many  «rthers  of  sm-dJer  extent.  The  chief  rivers 
are.  1.  the  Sir.DarLi  (anc.  Jatartetf)  rising  in  the 
I Mtu-tash.  about  l.vt.  41*^  N.  and  long.  76^  K..  baving  a 
c^turR^  S.W.  to  Kokan.  and  thence  N.W'.  through  tho 
sandy  plains  of  KisU-koum  and  Kara-koum  Into  the  sea 
of  .\ral,  its  entire  l«  ngth  somewhat  exceeding  hiai  m.  ; 
and,  2.  the  Irtish,  rising  in  ChineM*Turkr»taii  on  iheW. 
side  of  the  Gr.  .it  Altai,  entering  the  steppe  in  the4*tth 
par.,  forming  its  K.  Ixjimdary  up  toS5^  N..  and  receiving 
on  its  W'.  b-inks  the  Ichira,  the  Tobol,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, which  intersect  with  their  streams  the  entire  N. 
half  of  the  stepjie.  Numerous  smaller  rivers  fall  Into 
the  (IffTcrent  iitkes,  and  many  others  are  almost  unknown 
tu  Kuioneans. 

The  climate  is  rcmarkalde  for  Its  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It)  the  middle  and  little  hordes,  that  is,  in  the  N. 
and  N.W.  parts  of  th*>  stenpc,  the  therm,  often  falls  to 
j and  sometimes  3*;*  below  freecing  point  (Keaum.). 

I The  rivers  and  plains  ,ire  covere»l  with  ice.  and  the  hills 
with  a thick  co.'Uing  of  snow  ; while  strong  winds  from 
the  N.E.  Increase  ih:*  intensily  of  the  cold,  and  hurri- 
: canes,  called  5<mr(inoi,  often  uproot  forest  trees,  and 
carry  away  lM>(h  man  nod  be.ist,  causing  dregful,  and 
I often  irremediable,  dcstructluo.  {I.^rcbine,  p.  5.)  In 
I Slimmer,  on  the  contrary,  the  temp,  often  rises  to  3tP 
Bcaiun.  (112^  Fidir. ) in  the  shade  : the  oppresslvenevs  of 
' the  heat  is  much  iiH'reasixl  also  by  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  tho  paucity  of  rivers  and  forests  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  country.  This  groat  varisdilllty  of  temp., 
however,  and  th<*  r.tpid  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  said  not  to  he  so  prejudicial  to  the  health 
' either  of  natives  or  trarcllers  as  might  have  lieen  ex- 
I peeled;  jv*****.  l>>det*d.  and  fevers,  are  common  In  tho 
I marshy  districts  : buLgem  rally  speaking,  the  people  aro 
I robust  and  long-lived.  Ham  Is  Korr  rare,  even  <>n  the 
I mountain  sides : dews  refresh  the  soli  In  some  parts,  hut 
I by  far  tho  largest  |H>rtluii  of  the  surface  is  drli-d  np.  and 
I rendered  useless ; t*y  the  entire  alisence  of  atmospheric 
tuoistnre.  T n-cs  ana  shrutw  are  only  fnimd  on  the  lunks 
of  rivers,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  inounlalns  near  the  Kui- 
sian  frontier,  where  the  soil  is  the  most  cajiable  of  cul- 
tivatiun : the  prliiriiial  are  elms.  |M>nlars,  w illows,  wild 
plum,  jun’-per,  and  liquorice  trees,  (tne  latter  very  abun- 
dant. and  their  pnature  forming  a principal  article  of 
troilc.)  wormwood,  alkanct,  tragacanth,  various  ktmli  of 
eii|>liurbia.  mnemonics,  camomile,  aiparagut,  garlic  ami 
onions,  horse-radish,  wild  oats,  rye.  Ac.  Short  coarse 
grass  ^nrrally  covers  the  plaint,  on  which  also  the  sal- 
sola  plant  grows  In  great  |>erfoct  Ion.  Agriculture,  as  a 
branch  of  Industry,  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  .Some  land 
about  the  rivers  is  roughly  tilled,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  millet,  rye.  and  barley  ; but  the  pursuit,  except 
hy  the  Karokalpaks,  S.  of  the  Sir-Daria,  is  generally  de* 
spln*d,  being  only  followed  by  the  poorest  classes,  and 
lijen  chiefly  by  women.  The  wild  animals  of  this  regirm 
comprise  tne  wolf,  wild  boar,  fox,  Cossack  dog.  wild  goat, 
and  nare.  all  of  which  roam  In  great  numbers  over  every 
part  of  the  steppe:  the  boar,  bufialo.  antehqie.  wild 
horse,  beaver,  and  water-rat.  arc  plentiful  in  sontedis* 
rirts ; and  there  are  likewise  tigers,  ly-nxes,  and  other 
varieties  of  threat  Iribe.tn  the  ,S,  Among  the  birds  may 
la*  incntiuiied  the  eagle,  falcon,  cormorant,  pclicai^ 
stork,  heron,  goewe,  aud  pheasant,  with  many  smaller 
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birdi.  The  Uket  and  riren  abound  with  teals,  and  with 
•evrral  kinds  of  Qtb,  sCurgiHKi.  pikr,  |H*rcli,  ami  carp, 
being  the  most  common.  The  doim^stir  animals  of  the 
KirghU  are  the  sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  raniel.the  rearing 
of  which  Constitutes  the  chief  cmploj-nimt  of  this  nomad 
race.  l.argrr  florks  of  sheep  are,  perhaps,  no  where  to 
be  found,  some  of  the  richer  inhabs.  poise^siiig  upwards 
of  'iU.ntiO  head.  The  animals  are  strong  and  large, 
weighing  from  100  to  lAO  lbs.,  and  the;-  have  long  coarse 
wool,  and  enormous  tails,  sometimes  30  tba.  iti  weight. 
They  endure  with  astonishing  patience  the  long  prlralions 
of  food  and  drink  to  which  thev  are  subject,  sown  recover- 
ing in  spring  their  plump  aiul  healthy  appc<arance. 

The  advantages  derived  tiie  people  from  these 
animals  arc  immense  ; their  flesh  and  iniik  supply  Uiem 
with  food,  and  the  wool  fumithes  felt  for  coyerlng  the 
tents  and  other  purposes,  while  at  the  s.ame  time  they 
serve  as  a standard  of  rnltie,  and  form  a chief  arti«jle  nf 
export ; .for,  according  to  llagi‘mei»ter,  t,fKin,IMin  »heep 
are  sent  off  every  year  and  sold  in  Uiusia.  Iliirhaiia, 
and  China.  Goats,  very  similar  to  llmse  of  Thil>rt,  are 
chiefly  used  as  guides  in  leading  the  shevp  from  juuture 
to  pasture,  as  tlie  latter  will  not  move  wilhmit  them; 
their  flesh  is  eaten,  and  (he  down  runci'aled  under  their 
red  shaggy  hair  Is  an  extremely  valiinhle  article  of  trade. 
The  camels  (most  of  which  liave  two  humps,  the  single- 
humped  variety  being  too  delicate  for  the  dimalc)  are 
here,  as  elsc-whcre  in  Asia,  the  chief  tx^aits  o(  tKirdim. 
They  are  iiulls|>ensable  to  a nouiail  pct>jde,  like  the 
KirghU,  far  transporting  their  women  and  chiMren,  their 
prupertynnd  trading  stork  ; nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  rich 
to  iMMsess  300  or  even  4m  of  these  animals.  Their  hair 
Is  spun  and  made  Into  gannents,  the  milk  ami  fle>.h  .irc 
used  as  food,  and  the  skins  of  the  yomigi-r  ttnimals 
make  warm  pelisses.  The  camels  are  extremeiy  d<»rlle, 
and  carry  burdens  varying  from  14  to  IK  p>xxh  (from 
6 to  6 rwtt.).  travelling  during  .tong  journeys  at  the 
rale  of  or  m.  a day.  <*aniel  brci'ding  is  pursued  t«i 
a cuniidcrable  extent  in  tlie  great  (or  S.)  honU*.  Hud 
great  ntimiicrs  arc  s«>nt  to  I’rrsia  and  India  Horned 
cattle  are  very  little  bred,  exrept  in  tlie  middii-  horde, 
and  thev  were  not  introducetl  into  the  country  till  ulmut  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Hors'-j  .ue  rearesi  in  immense  num- 
bers, particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  steppe,  where  there 
Is  a grass  called  ki/rU  admirably  snip'd  for  hurse  pasture. 
A kirghis's  wealth  is  usually  reckoned  by  llio  imiiilK.-rof 
his  horses;  ami  the  richest  among  them  have  as  many 
as  6.1X10  or  H.fNiQ.  They  arc  sm.-ill,  but  strtmg,  and  ex- 
treraely  rapid  In  their  movements  ; they  can  travel  fn>m 
30  to  5U  m.  without  stopping  for  days  toecthcr.  aiHl,  like 
the  other  domestic  animals,  arc  inumi  to  great  priva- 
tions and  long  abstinence  from  food  and  water.  Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  procure  pasturage  for  the 
cattle  during  winter,  by  making  enclosures,  r.ikiiig  away 
(he  snow.  Ac.;  but  still  tiiey  feol  must  severely  the 
absence  of  rKHirishtng  food,  and  great  numbers,  espr. 
ctally  of  shvep,  are  lost  every  year.  iLirdum:,  p.  4(X>— 
4I&.) 

The  pop.  of  the  Kirghis  steppe,  however  dilTerent  the 
origin  of  its  several  sections,  has  long  becuine  am.il- 
gamated  ; and  tliey  are  now  but  one  people.  Inhabiting 
the  same  kind  of  country,  speaking  tne  same  lan- 
guage, professing  the  same  religion,  and  characterised 
by  nearly  uniform  habits  and  customs.  The  following 
t^le  of  the*races  and  tribes  of  (lie  three  great  hordes 
gives  also  some  insight  into  the  diitribution  of  the  p«>p. : 


llencc  It  appears  that  the  terms  “ great  *’  and  **  little 
are  wholly  misapplied.  The  liule  horde  was  still  greater 
In  the  luh  ceniurv  than  at  present:  the  great  horde, 
however,  Is  genersdiy  reapected,  as  being  the  most  an- 
cient. 

The  Kirghis.  physically  considered,  arc  cloecty  allied 
to  the  Mongol  Turkmans.  I'heir  fares  arc  nut  so  flat 
and  hro.uJ  .*»  thoM*  uf  the  Kalmuks ; bvit  their  small 
black  e)(*s,  small  mouths,  prominent  clieek-bones.  and 
aiim>»i  b*-ardh-vs  cidiis,  prove  their  similaritT  to  the 
Ml  ngois,  wiiich  has  been  strengthened  also  in  recent 
year#  liy  frettueut  marriages  with  Kaimuk  and  Uongoi 


womsm.  whom  ther  often  bring  away  by  force  Into  their 
own  country.  Tnc  hair  of  the  men  is  usually  dark 
brown ; but  the  women  have  black  hair,  fresh  emn- 
plcxiuns,  and  brilliant  animated  eyes,  which,  however, 
are  ill-coiitraited  with  Iran  cheek' bones,  coarse  skins, 
and  a shapidcss  slovenly  person.  Both  ss'xes  are  strung 
and  healthy,  lung  lived,  and  capable  of  enduring,  to  sii 
extraordinary  extent,  both  cold  and  hunger  ; in  fact, 
if  they  were  not  thoroughly  inuriHt  to  every  kind  of 
privation,  (hey  t'cmld  not  live  in  this  country.  The  men 
take  the  most  violent  exercise,  bi'ing  often  almost  wholly 
on  horseback  for  days  together;  but  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  during  the  winter,  they  s;>end  their  time 
in  listless  indolence,  sleeping,  drinking  kuu>ni$,  their 
favourite  beverage,  and  listening  either  to  stories  or  the 
rude  music  of  their  natioii.xl  instruments,  a reed  pipe 
and  a rude  kind  of  violin.  Hottschold  laliuiir  and  tillage 
arc  undertaken  wholly  by  the  women,  who.  as  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  are  treated  almost  like  slaves.  The 
Kirghis  language  Is  a very  corrupt  di;Ucct  of  the  Turkish, 
so  interlarded  witli  local  words,  that  it  it  almost  unin- 
telligible by  the  Turks  of  Kacan  and  Khiva.  Few  can 
rciul,  still  fewer  arr  able  to  write,  and  lie  that  knows 
enough  of  Arabic  tu  rend  the  Koran  is  roi  koned  a paragon 
of  erudition  ! Their  |H»elry.  however,  clearly  shows 
them  to  be  an  imaginative  pwiple.  Tlie  dwellliiKi  of 
the  Kirghis,  who  are  distinctly  p.isioral,  having  no  lixed 
station  except  in  winter,  consist  of  rude  tent*  com- 
pcafcd  of  wooden  trellis-work  covered  with  felt,  having 
an  o[K-ning  at  top  serving  at  otiec  for  window  and  chim- 
ney : their  dimensions  average  alxxit  30  ft.  indiam.  and 
ft.  in  height ; the  gn  imd  < bare  earth)  is  rovervHl  with  felt, 
or  carpeting ; the  iiisidr  is  hung  with  straw  mats,  or  red 
cloth  ; and  the  furniture  cnn<i^l»  onh  of  a few  boxes  .-vnd 
warlike  implements.  'J'he  lomi  of'  the  jM-nple  is  very 
simple,  consisting  almost  «ho,:ether  of  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  their  flo>ks  and  herds.  Ur<  ad  is  not  known; 
Imt  fHttamtk,  or  jiurrhlge  niatle  nf  millet,  rye.  or  wlieat, 
is  in  rnininon  us«'.  Hicc,  ireiiig  an  object  of  import,  is 
very  dear,  and  is  used  only  by  the  rich.  Smoked  horse- 
hams.  colts’  haunches,  and  r.uneU’  lmmi>s.  are  csttN  med 
great  delh'actes.  Krcmetcbik.A  rich  citcvxc  maile  from 
mares*  milk,  is  likewise  highly  valued;  a thinner  and 
and  inferior  kind,  callevi  kruHlr,  U mucli  uvevt  by  the 
lower  urdcis,  and  constitutes  almost  tlie  uniy  article 
of  food  on  those  marauding  exiMiiitions,  wiilcii  give 
such  zest  to  the  life  of  a Kirghis.  Hsh  are  eal«  u 
only  liy  the  lowest  orders,  chiertv  by  th«uc  living  on 
the  l>ank«  cif  rivers  ; and  game  is  luttc  valued.  The  fa- 
vourite drinks  are  the  everlasting  koumii,  a whey  niado 
from  mares'  milk,  and  a spirit  distilled  from  kouinis, 
alleged  to  )»e  Imth  strong  and  |•AlAlat>lp.  Arak  (inadu  by 
distilling  rice),  and  tea.  arc  luxtirii-s  en)ov«'»l  «»tilv  t>)  tlm 
wealthy  classes.  ‘I'he  dress  of  tills  iiumad  p«N<ple  U long 
and  full,  little  suIUhI,  .iccording  to  our  notiuns.  for  tho 
horse  fexereise.  In  which  they  are  chielly  engaged  : two 
or  more  Ukaj>*inei,  or  loose  gowns  of  velvet,  silk,  or 
cotton,  according  tu  rank  ; a leathern  belt  fastening  (lie 
robe  and  securing  a knife  ami  tobot'cci-bag  ; a round  cap 
surmounlMl  by  aiioUier.  when  alirond,  of  f«'ll  or  other 
warm  materials,  conically  shaj»ed,  and  with  broa«l  flaps  ; 
very  full  anil  higlily  omomonle*!  Irnwsers  are  worn,  by 
the  men  at  least,  over  the  g<iwn,  which  is  tucked  under- 
neath ; and  large  pointevl,  higli  hevle«l  boots,  eoiiiplcle 
the  costume.  The  heads  of  tlie  men  are  usually  kept 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a forelock ; but  thoM3  of 
the  women  are  adorned  with  long  plaits  running  down 
the  back.  Tlie  female  costume,  in  other  respects,  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  males,  except  that  the  robe  is 
close  in  front,  and  tho  lioiinets  arc  Inch,  tha^ied  like 
truncated  cones,  and  surrounded  by  veils,  which  serve 
both  for  shade  and  warmth. 

The  enipioyincnts  of  the  men  consist  In  an  attcTMlance 
on  their  flocks  ami  herds,  and  in  hunting  anteloiHW, 
boars,  and  wild  horses.  Very  geneTallr,  however,  they 
join  with  the  lifo  of  a huntvioan  that  of  the  rolilier  and 
man  of  violtmce.  attacking  ami  plumicring  ’caravans 
crossing  their  stepi'e.  or  ses'king  vengeance  for  some  real 
or  Imagined  insult  from  » nctgnbuuriiig  tribe.  They  are 
cowarus  in  regular  warfare,  soon  discouraged,  aitd.  when 
unhorsed  In  close  conflict,  wholly  vaDcjuislied.  Kcspect- 
ing  Ibcir  fiurrmfus  or  feuds,  M.I.4vchine  says,  — "Hleo 
de  plus  aflyeux,  de  plus  funcste,  que  I'esprit  de  vengeance 
dans  les  Klrgliis,  et  les  suit*fs  de  ce  prtjugc.  de  cette  dis- 
position cruclle,  qui  lour  tenant  lieu  de  la  salisfaetion 
que  let  lois  scuirs  dolvent  accorder,  pervcrilssent  la  veri- 
table bravuure.  Leurs  vengeances  sent  toutes  dirlg/ra  par 
la  psution  effr^nee  du  pillage,  qui  les  ruine,  les  |ierd,  lea 
draoralise  roropl^trment : ces  barantat  consistent  dant 
dea  Tola  ou  des  rapts  niutuels  de  besttaux,  d'od  r^ultent 
touvent  entre  eux  dea  combats  sauglanta.  Aujourd*hui. 
tout  hommenffmsi'.  vole,  oti  siniplenu*nt  m^content.  ras- 
scmble  une  bande  dc  cavaliers,  arrive  chez  son  eimemi, 
attaque  sea  habitations,  et  lul  enlt^vo  ses  haras  ct  ses  lies- 
tiaux.  Volld  rberuisme:  voiU  mi  quol  constste  la 
grandet'j  ches  les  Kirghis  ! '*  < iVw.  dcs  AfrgAiJ-  Kaxakt, 
p.  361.)  These  barantai  had  become  so  froquent  and  ca- 
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in  |m|2— IS'iO,  lh.it  the  jop,  of  the  liortlei.  e«pe* 
rially  Ihe  little  liorde,  wu  miKh  Ihirmt'd  ; the  traile  in 
cattle  was  all  hut  destroyed  ; and  thousands  of  fantillcf. 
uitable  tu  support  life  in  their  own  country,  emigrated  to 
the  govemraent  of  Urrtiburg.  and  other  parts  ul  Kussia. 
The  arms  of  the  warrior  Kirtfhis  are  the  lance,  sabre, 
bow  and  arrows, a long-handhd  axe. called  tekaianr.  and 
a clumsy  kind  of  gun  ; their  deleiisivc  armour  being  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  sometimes  a helciiet.  Among  a |*oople 
so  disurderlr,  it  Is  Im|>osslble  tlial  internal  Industry 
should  lluiirfsh.  Weaving  is  carricsl  on  fur  the  supply  of 
family-  wants,  cordage  is  manufactured  from  horses'  and 
go;its  hair,  a coarse  soai>  is  made  of  gre.nsc^  and  vegetable  | 
ashes,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  gnats  are  cimverted 
into  a rude  kind  of  leather,  lilmksinlths.  and  other 
workers  in  metal,  make  the  ornanimls  attached  to 
liors«*-furni{ure.  belts,  sword.hl.uiea,  spears,  Ac.  ; but 
c'very  article  Is  of  the  coarsest  quality  atul  worst  m-ike. 
The  trade  now  carried  on  by  theoc-  i«e'»pi«-  with  other  na- 
tions is  much  less  coiisiilerable  tlMii  tl  was  half  a century 
ago,  ill  consequence  of  the  loss  of  e ittle  and  hor»es  l>y  the 
Uiraiitas.  ’Hte  iliissians  ami  t'hinese  have  prett)  urge 
dealings  with  them,  aiul  a brisk  trade  Is  also  carried  <m 
with  Khiva.  Khokan,  and  Little  Kucharla.  lire  trading 
|tnsts  of  Ihe  Kustiaiis  are  at  Orentmrg  (Ihe  most  import.int 
of  all). Troitsk,  1‘eiropavlowsk.  Omsk.  SemiraUtinsk.and 
Our.ilsk.  those  of  the  Chinese  Udng  at  d'ehugutchak 
<Chin.  7V7//mzufat)  and  Kuldiha  ( C'itirv.  //<). 

The  business,  usually  carried  on  In  summer  and 
autumn.  Is  roiiducted  wholly  by  barter,  the  Kirgliis 
furnishing  sheep,  horses,  horned  cattle,  caim-ls,  goats, 
goats’  hair  and  wool,  the  skins  of  horses,  siieep.  and 
other  animals,  wild  as  well  as  domestic;,  and  antchqies' 
boms;  In  return  for  wliic-h  they  receive  from  the  i 
Uussi^uif  iron  andciqcper  inipleinnits,  tiiimbies,  nevdU'*,  ' 
rntli>ry.  ^idlocks,  iiiitchets,  velvets,  brcMwdes,  sUk-stuiTs.  , 
lliKuis,  rdunds.  luoklng-Riasx^s,  snulf,  &c.;  frotn  tli«  i 
('hii)ese,  silver,  silk  goods,  porcelain,  jajiannc<d  wares,  1 
and  tea ; and  from  the  Khurhons  and  Bokbarians.  cotton 
goods,  quilted  dresses,  rice,  swords,  fire-arms,  and  pow- 
der. Indepi'ndrntly  c>f  the  trade  they  carry  on  at  the 
i»ut|H>4ts.  eonsideranle  tralllc  takes  place  wUti  the  cara- 
vans crcMsing  the  sUM-pe  Iwtween  Kiiiva,  Khokan, and  the  ' 
Itusslan  frontier.  The  Kirghis  are  usually  employed  as  I 
protectors  and  guides  in  the  journey  over  these  wthU;  i 
grs*at  cieUys  often  occur  owing  to  the  caprice  of  the  I 
guides,  and  the  travellers,  if  they  be  nut  entirely  pUiii-  ' 
dered  of  their  property,  are  in  gc-neral  heavily  mulcted  | 
by  the  Khans,  through  whose  {usiures  they  arc  obliged  ' 
to  pass.  In  fact,  says  Levchine,  the  experience  of  more  i 
Itian  a century  shows  the  im|>ns»ibihty  of  success  la  I 
overland  trade  in  W.  Asia,  so  long  as  tliese  tribes  main-  ! 
tain  llicir  instinctive  love  of  war  and  brlgaiicLige.  'llie  i 
chief  caravan  routes  are.  1.  from  Kalmikuf  to  Khiva,  ' 
aerc'SS  the  Oust-ourt  plateau,  between  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  Seas ; 3.  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara  (fet  days),  ' 
over  thc’  Mogodjar  mountains  and  arrots  the  Karakoom 
and  Klzll-koum  deserts ; 3.  from  Fetropavluwsk  to  Bok- 
hara (IM)  days);  and  4.  from  Semipalatinsk  tu  Khokan 
(40  days).  These  rcuds,  however,  arc  so  vaguely  laid 
oown,  and  so  often  varied,  liiat  distances  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  accuracy. 

'The  governiiu-itt  to  which  these  people  are  subject 
cannot  properly  compared  witii  any  form  common 
to  civilised  countries.  Geographers  have  termed  it  pa- 
triarchal and  despotic  ; but,  in  fart,  there  is  no  system 
of  guTcmment,  for  even  where  a khan,  or  sovereign,  it 
chosen,  he  it  usually  elected  only  by  a few  of  the  trilies, 
who  obey  only  so  lung  aa  they  are  pleased  with  their 
micr,  while  the  rest  refuse  all  obedience,  and  probably 
take  arms  against  him.  lie  may  issue  orders,  but  he 
raimot  enforce  compliance  ; and  even  where  there  Is 
an  absolute  infraction  of  the  lawsofthe  Koran,  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  guidi'd.  the  delinquent's  puiilthment 
It  more  fri*qucntly  InflicUtl  by  private  revenge  than  by 
the  d«.*cisiou  of  a public  judge.  The  punishments  arc 
founded  on  thc  taliimu,  and  consist  commonly  of  the 
hasliiudo,  maiming,  and  strangling  ■,  but,  if  the  oiTending 
party  consent,  almost  all  crimes  may  be  atoned  for  by 
miyments  of  sheep  or  horses.  TJie  khan  must  U«  elected 
from  thc  highest  clast,  known  as  the  trhi/r  itxat.  those,  in 
fact,  who  can  lay  claim  to  noble  desernl : tbe  re«t  of  the  ' 
people  belong  to  the  Uack  ton*,  and  these  ai  t*  the  only 
retraining  distinctions  among  a people  who,  a century 
ago.  were,  of  all  others,  the  nicest  in  cstablisltlng  family 
pret'inineiitc. 

With  respect  to  religion,  it  Is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  Kirghis  have  any  |>-srtu'ular  fumt.  I'hey  .acknow- 
ledge a supreme  creative  Intelligetu'e  , but  some  worship 
act  ordliig  to  thc  doginav  of  the  Koran,  and  i4hrrs  mingle 
l<«lamljkm  with  nil  old  kind  of  Idolatry,  while  n third  ser- 
tioii  of  the  pop.  believe  in  the  existeme  not  only  of  a 
g<Mid  deity,  called  Koudal,  Imt  also  of  a wieki'd  spirit, 

( haitiuu,  thc  author  of  all  evil.  In  the  cxUlence  <»f  in- 

* The'«>  kaU*  vrr.  in  sll  |>ri<lwtlNli(«,  s«n<iioninu*  with  lh«  Khod^M 
Aittutig  iht  Mungi.lisjw,  tuviiUuMixl  It)  limbuwiS). 
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fedor  spirits,  and  In  witcbcrafl  and  sorcerT,  thc  pen* 
pie  hnre  unlvenially  the  most  implicit  faitn ; and  IIm 
hadjis  travelling  through  the  steppe  reap  great  iveoinlary 
advantages  by  im|tosing  nn  their  crediiiily.  The  divin- 
ations, however,  of  the  Jaourtmmdc.ki,  and  other  self- 
styled  prophets,  are  not,  according  to  f^vrhlne's  ac- 
count. a whit  more  atmird  than  the  Impositions  anrimtiy 
practised  by  the  priests  of  Delphi  (p.  U.l'i~3lpt.).  ’Tlie 
exercises  or  religion  meet  with  little  Attention  ; long  and 
fr<*i;ucnl  prayers  do  not  suit  the  Kirghis;  they  fast  too 
often  by  compulsion  to  do  so  by  choice  ; and  they  are  not 
to  friendly  jto  cleanliness  as  to  relish  the  aMulions  ei>- 
jnined  by  the  Mohammedan  relidon.  In  fact,  with  the 
rsrei>(ion  of  extreme  credulity,  there  is  hardly  a trace  of 
niiuK.>us  sentiment  among  them. 

Tbe  history  of  thc  Kirgki$.Ktnaks  cannot  be  traced 
with  much  probability  beyond  the  16lh  century.  Karlier 
historians,  commencing  even  with  Herodotus,  inform 
u».  that  the  itcpi>e  was  inhabited  by  a people  living  In 
fi  it  tents,  and  (g)ierwise  assunilatea  to  the  great  Mon- 
gcdUii  family  ; but  these  were  -Vcigais.  not  Kirghis.  tielnc 
ruore  clvlhted,  and  in  all  pruliability  tbe  iHillders  of 
llinve  lemplcf  and  house's  the  ruins  of  vihich  are  still 
visible.  Hrrvd.  iv.  34.  40. ; Hterfn'a  .AcscarrAcs. 

Aiia.  il.  214.S— I?*.;  and  l.trchint,  p.  ||7— 13\)  The 
nameofthe  Kirghis  first  appears  In  Kusslan  history  about 
the  middle  of  the  Ifilh  century  ; but  Kerdml,  In  the  I Ith 
century,  speaks  of  Kasak*  eharaeterised  thc  same 
habits  os  toe  Kirghis;  tboiigh  it  docs  not  appear  that 
tiiey  then  lived  on  thc  great  steppe  E.  of  the  Aral. 
They  first  becarae  nominally  subject  to  Kussia  in  1740; 
Ivut  thc  nilc  of  that  country  has  never  been  fdt  but  by 
the  tribes  adjoining  the  froutier.  As  to  the  native 
khans,  so  also  to  the  Itussian  government,  otH>dienee  la 
paid,  only  when  It  it  convenient,  a rapid  jouritcy  iuto  the 
interior  soon  carrying  them  out  of  reach,  when  it  suits 
their  pur]>osr  In  pluitiler  rather  than  trade.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  efforts  now  In  progress  at 
Orenburg,  to  Inirrxluee  dvlHsatlon  Into  the  steppe  l:^ 
rducating  voung  Kirghis,  will  aerompUsh  the  professed 
object  of  making  (hem,  instead  of  a burden  and  nuisance, 
useful  and  oliediesit  lubjocts  of  Kussia  {Ltuhtnc, 
tir*  Hoults  det  A'/rgA/s- A'axals,  traduitc  du  Hittie 
par  Ft'rrp  de  ; Hagrmrittrr,  $mr  FAsie  Ocetden- 

taU  Klaproih't  Asia  Pviyglotta,  ) 

KIKKCALDY.  a royaf  and  park  bor,  sea-port,  and 
manuf.iCUiiIng  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  Leith.  Pop.  of 
pari.  Ivor.,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Mr. 
and  the  I.tnk  town  of  Abhotshall,  absut  H.fiM).  The 
town  consists  priDcIpally  of  a single  street,  parallel  U> 
the  shore,  which,  being  measured  from  Riidgetowti  on 
the  W.  to  R.i»t-biini  on  the  F. . Is  nearly  3 m.ln  length  ; 
and  b<-ing  united  on  the  K.  with  Pathhead,  Sinrlairtown, 
&c..inclmted  In  the  bor.  of  I)ysart(  whirti  see). the  mass  of 
town  is  about  4 m.  in  length.  Having  been  ori^ally  laid 
out  and  built  with  no  attention  to  any  genrnu  plan,  but 
according  to  the  taste,  convenience,  and  means  of  the 
parties,  this  street  was  foniierly  of  the  most  irregular 
desrripti'rti.  being  narrow,  croolied,  and  thr  houses  fre- 
quently mean  and  poor.  In  lAll,  however,  on  act  was 
obtained  for  widening,  paving,  and  lighting  the  streets, 
and  otherwise  improving  llie. town;  and  since  that 
|icrlod  several  new  lines  of  houses  have  been  eon. 
strucled.  aud  many  important  improvements  effected. 
Tlie  houses  in  the  main  street  are  now  mostly  of  a verv 
respectable  class,  and  the  shops  are  good,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  There  are  several  cross  streets,  some 
of  which  lead  up  thc  ascent  of  the  hill  to  theN.j  and 
there  arc  several  between  the  high  street  and  the  shore. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  naved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings  are, 
tbe  par.  chunh,  rebuilt  in  Ikof.  Abbotshall  church, 
within  thc  pari.  bor. ; 2 quoad  sacra  churches  belongInK 
to  thc  cstADlishmcnt ; various  dissenting  chapels ; ana 
a handsome  town-house,  Im  ludlng  a nnl.  court-house. 
Ac.,  with  a spire  erected  In  Ih2H.  Besides  thc  parochial 
schools,  and  a variety  of  private  seminaries,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  extremely  well  eondurtod,  3 rharity 
schools  have  been  oj<ened  In  this  town  for  the  education 
of  2b0  children  of  both  sexes,  on  an  endowment  by  Mr. 
Philp,  late  merchant  here,  who  tiequeolhevl  about  TO.tkin/. 
for  tne  foundation  and  m^nlcnanee  of  these  and  similar 
schools  In  Pathhead  and  Klnghom.  The  education  ^ven 
In  these  schools  is  of  the  more  common  and  ordinary 
description ; and  the  children  are  supplied  with  books, 
arc  clothed,  and  receive  a small  sum  on  leaving  school. 
Kirkcaldy  has  also  a mechanics'  library,  and  two  or  three 
subscription  roffec-rootns  and  libraries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kirkcaldy  are  honourably  diitin- 
guished  by  their  enterprise,  Ixitn  as  manufarttirrrs  and 
traiilers.  The  staple  manufacture  of  Ihe  town  is  that  of 
coarse  linen,  liKliKling  shei'tings,  ticks,  dowlas,  ronvass, 
Ac  It  appears,  from  the  Fdclory /fc/«nu.  that  in  1H38 
there  were  in  Klrkc-*ldy  10  flax  mills  driven  bysimin, 
! t-mployiiiK  in  all  olxml  .Sno  workpeople.  It  also  appears 
I that  ill  ]H3v  there  were  bTs4  looms  at  work  in  thc  parisbea 
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of  KlrkcAUIvAtul  AbboUhall.cxcluilve  of  a few  In  power> 
loom  fnrtorie*.  I'he  averaife  nett  wcv-kly  i’Arnli>K>  of  the 
wcavert  amount  to  at  leait  (<<.  Gci.  a wct-k  ; but  »upcrinr 
hantU  moke  ltJ«.  Gd.,  and  some  even  as  much  oi  lh«. 
The  waget  of  machine  ntokert,  masunt,  and  other  artl- 
Mitf,  are  higher,  averaging  from  IGi.  to  I4r.  a week. 
The  moral  and  Intellectual  couditioQ  of  the  weavers  It 
a.Ud  to  be  very  good : and  there  is  very  little  apparent 
distress  amongst  them.  There  are  do  pour  rates ; the 
poor  being  supported  by  vuluoiary  contrlbutiona 

Kirkcaldy  has  also  a rope-walk,  bleach-fields,  two  Iron 
^lundries,  a distillery,  a tile  aod  brick  work,  a pottery, 
tnd  two  or  three  breweries.  Ursmehea  of  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  the  CommerclAl  and  National  banks,  and  the 
Glasgow  bank,  are  estabhsbrd  hero;  and  there  is  also  a 
savings'  bank.  A chamber  of  commerce  baa  been  osta- 
bUsh^  for  several  years. 

The  harbour,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  consists  of 
an  inner  and  outer  basin.  It  Is  wholly  artificial,  being 
formed  of  three  piers,  and  unfortunately  dries  at  low 
water ; but,  notwithstanding  this  drawbaca,thc  tuwn  pos- 
sesses a good  deal  of  shipping,  and  carries  on  a pretty 
extensive  trade.  There  b<‘longed  to  the  port  and  its  de- 
pendent creeks.  In  179  ships,  of  the  aggregate  bur- 
den uf  13, 41*6  tons  : vessels  from  Kirkcaldy  have  been  for 
a lengthened  period  engaged  in  the  N . Sea  w halv-flihery  ; 
but  here,  ai  elsewhere,  this  business  has  been  recently  on 
the  decline.  Two  sblpplna  cttmpatiies  carry  un  a regular 
intercourse,  by  means  or  smacks  and  steamers  with 
London  and  l^lth ; and  there  Is  a good  deal  of  trade  with 
the  N.  of  Europe,  whence  hemp,  Aax.  timber,  tar,  he.  are 
imported,  and  to  which  manufacture  goods,  coal,  Ac. 
are  ex|>orted.  tlross  customs'  revenue,  In  1K19.  G,A2.M. 
There  U a weekly  corn  market,  which  is  extremely  well 
attended;  and  the  town's  maikcts  for  butcher's  meat, 
fish.  AC.  are  well  supplied. 

Kirkraliiy  was  made  a royal  bor.  by  Charles  1.  in  IG44. 
It  had  attained  about  this  period  to  considerable  wealth 
and  distinction  ; but  it  subsequently  encountered  severe 
losses,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  century  It  had  only 
two  ferry-boats  and  one  coasting  vessel  1 But  since  I7C3. 
and  especially  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  population  have  steadily 
increased.  It  Is  now  governed  by  a provost,  3 bailies, 
and  17  councillors  Corporation  revenue,  in  1K39-40, 
3.030/.,  prlncipaliy  the  produce  of  the  ferr)'  between  the 
town  and  Ixrllh. 

Kirkcaldy  unites  with  Burntisland.  Drsart,  and  King- 
horn,  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  ot  C.  RegUterM 
electors  in  this  tmr.,  in  IK39-40,  437. 

Kirkcaldy  has  to  boast  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
bnm  here  on  the  &tb  of  June,  1723-  His  father  being 
comptroller  of  customs  at  this  port.  Smith  received  the 
rudiments  of  bis  education  in  the  parish-school ; and  he 
afterwards  resided  here,  with  little  inlermptioa,  from 
17GG  to  177G.  occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  great 
work,  which  appeal^  In  the  last-mentioned  rear.  Raith, 
the  inagnlficnt  seat  of  the  Ferguson  family,  is  In  the  Im- 
mcilUte  vicinity  of  the  town.  {tarl.  Fapcr$  ; FrtwaU 
iNftirmaiian. ) 

KIKKCl'DBRIGHT,  a marlt.  eo.  of  Scotland,  or,  as 
it  is  more  frequently  termed,  a itewartry.  in  tke  most 
southerly  portion  of  that  klngiiom,  comprising  the  E. 
half  of  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  GaJloway. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  H.,  K,  and  W.  by  the  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Wigtown,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Irish 
8ca  and  the  aolwar  Frith.  Area,  333,700  acrev,  of  which 
from  Mtb  to  l-3a  part  may  be  arable.  Surface  much 
diversified,  but  in  general  hilly,  and  In  extensive  districts 
mountainous.  The  highrst  (Mrt  of  the  Kell's  range  has 
an  elevation  of  2,C39  n. ; and  Caimtmoor  of  Fleet,  on 
tlie  bay  of  Wigtown.  rlM*s  to  the  height  of  2,339  ft.  ’l*he 
greater  number  of  the  bills  are  bleak  and  barren  ; but  Ui  ' 
parts,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire,  they  afford 
good  siiet'p  pasture.  The  arable  lands  lie  principally  to 
Ctie  S.  uf  a line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  par.  of 
Irunmy  to  Gatehouse;  but  CrlfTcI,  l.^l  ft.  high,  on 
the  .'Mlway  Frith,  and  some  other  considerable  hills,  lie 
within  this  tract.  Climate  in  the  lower  districts  mild 
but  moist;  in  the  upper  districts  it  Is  sometimes  severe. 
Except  along  the  bolway  Frith,  the  soil  even  of  the 
arable  land  of  the  stewartry  has  seldom  a smooth,  con- 
tinuous surface : U is  very  often  broken  with  gravelly 
knolls,  but  the  hollows  between  these  consist  princi- 
pally uf  a gravelly  or  haselly  loam,  and  arc  often  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  particularly  well  adapted  fur 
the  turnip  husbandry : aim  in  wet  siimmen  thu  arable 
kiinlls  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  while  many  of 
tliose  that  do  not  admit  of  cultivatlim  yield  excellent 
pasture.  Principal  crops  barley  and  oats;  but  wheat  Is 
also  raised.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  turnip  culture 
has  made  great  progress.  Arable  husbandry  nos  been 
greatly  improved  siucu  the|wacc:  furrow  draining  is 
now  extensively  practised,  and  latterly  b«mo-dust  has 
been  luccessfully  employed  in  the  raUiog  of  turnips. 
But  the  soil  and  climate  arc  better  suited  for  graxing 


than  cropping,  and  the  principal  attention  of  tlic  famu-r 
it  given  to  the  former.  The  breed  of  j*olled  c.ittte,  |h*- 
cuilar  to  this  co.  and  that  uf  Wigtown,  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  best  iu  the  empire : they  arc  pnoripally 
sent  up  by  land  when  half  fat  to  the  Norfolk  fairs ; but  titey 
are  now,  with  sheep,  sometimes  fattened  olT on  turnipand 
sent  by  steam  to  Liverpool.  Farm  huildlngs  have  Ih-<>u 
vastly  improved,  and  the  rtuuU.  whidi  w ere  formerly  ex- 
ecrable, are  now  nowise  iDfcrior  to  those  of  any  otiier  cu. 
in  the  empire.  There  are  s<imc  very  large  estates;  but 
property  Is,  notwithstanding,  more  sulxil«i<l«Hl  in  this 
than  In  most  other  Scotch  cos.  Farms  of  mtdium  sise, 
and  all  let  on  19  year  leases.  This  co.  and  Wigtown  are 
mostly  subdivided  by  the  dry  stone  walls  known,  from 
this  aistrict,  by  the  name  of  “Galloway  dykes,"  and 
which,  when  well  built,  make  an  excellent  fence.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  in  1810,  7#.  3d.  an  acre.  Manufactures 
aod  minerals  unimportant : lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are 
all  imported,  principally  from  Whitehaven,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Solway  t-'rllb.  The  graotlc  useil  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Liverpool  docks  Is  mostly  obtained  from 
near  Creetown.  in  this  co.  Prh>cipal  rivers.  Dee.  Flwt, 
ami  Urr : the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  first  are  valuable. 
Principal  town,  Kirkcudbright.  This  co.  has  parishes, 
and  sends  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C'..  for  the  co.,  while  the  bor. 
of  Klrkcuilbrlght  joins  with  Dumfries.  Annan, and  other 
bors.  In  returning  a mom.  HcgUtcred  electors  for  the 
co..  In  1K39-40,  1,^12.  Ill  1831  Kirkcudbright  had  G.II04 
iiihab.  houses  ; 8.383  families  ; and  4d,SlM}  Inhab..  of  whom 
18,969  were  males,  and  3I.G3I  females.  Y.xlu«‘d  rent 
114,137/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  |h).%, 
3I33UK/. 

KiaxccnDtiGHT.  a royal  ami  pari,  bor.,  and  tea-port 
of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  on  the  I)«*c.  about 
G m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Solway  Frith.  34 
m.  S.W.  Dumfries,  and  83  S.S.W.  Kdlnhiirgb.  Pop. 
of  bor.,  in  1K3I,3,G90.  It  is  a finely  sitiioti'd,  well  built, 
respectable  country  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses,  which  are  mostly 
all  two  stories  nigh,  have  a respectable  Appearance. 
A large  and  handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a spire, 
(which,  however,  is  not  very  well  proportioned,)  was 
erected  in  18:i8.  at  an  expense  of  6,78:^. ; It  has  al»o  a 
gaol  erected  in  181G;  an  excellent  academy,  with  a 
room  for  the  public  subscription  library  ; the  remains  of 
an  old  castle,  once  the  property  of  the  lords  Kirknid- 
bright.  Exclustro  of  the  parish  church,  there  are  places 
of  worship  belon^ng  to  tne  United  S«‘Ciuslon,  Kow  ites, 
and  Rom.  Catholics;  but  the  congregatiuns  are  small, 
dissent  having  made  tiut  little  progress  in  this  vicinity. 
'Pho  harbour  of  Klrkcudlirlght  is  the  tiest  In  the  S.  of 
Scotland.  At  low  ebb  In  neap  tides  there  is  about  10  ft. 
water  In  the  river  ; and  as  the  tide  then  rises  about  IR  ft., 
there  is  at  all  limes  water  to  flitat  th«  largest  shltxx  The 
access  to  the  Dee  will  be  much  facilllalctl  by  the  light- 
house which  is  about  tvring  erected  on  the  little  Kess  at 
its  mouth.  But.  despite  its  fine  harbour,  Kirkcudbright, 
owing  to  Its  limited  communication  with  the  Interior,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  has  very 
little  trade.  In  IH40, 63  vessels  of  the  burden  of  3.1 10  tons 
belonged  to  the  port.  A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
Is  established  in  the  town.  Ship-building  U carried  on 
to  some  extent : but  It  has  no  other  manufacture  worth 
notice.  A regular  steam  communication  is  establishi^d 
between  this  town  and  Liverpool ; and  w ere  the  road  to 
Ayr,  distant  about  96  m.,  improved.  It  might  become  an 
aovantageous  port  for  the  landing  and  embarkation  of 
such  travellers  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  as  might 
be  incllncvl  to  shorten  the  passage  by  sea  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  There  is  no  bridge  over  the  Dee  nearer 
than  Tongland,  about  2 m.  farther  up  the  river,  and  to 
which  it  is  navigable  ; but  passengers,  with  horses  and 
carriages,  arc  ferried  over  in  a fiat-botiomed  boat,  with 
but  little  inconvenience.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas ; 
and  is  supplied  with  water  brought  from  a distance  by 

**  fr*was  made  a royal  bor.  by  James  II,  In  I4M.  Under 
the  municipal  reform  act,  it  is  governed  hy  a prorntt, 
2 bailies,  and  14  councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumfries, 
Annan.  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben.  in  rending  1 mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  Registered  electors.  In  l839-4n.  lUO.  t'or- 
poration  revenue  in  1K39-40,  1,130/.  lOs. : its  pecuniary 
affkirs  have  been  exceedingly  well  managed  ; ami  it  has 
at  this  moment  the  whole  property  contaimsl  in  the 
charter  of  James  II.  The  town's  revenues  ore  employed 
to  defray  the  cxpcnccs  of  the  acadeinr,  and  the  charges 
on  account  of  ligliting  the  town,  supplying  it  with  water, 
Ac.  for  which  no  assessment  is  im^sed  on  the  InhabU 
lanU  ; and  till  within  these  few  months,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  gaol,  the  principal  one  In  the 
co^w  as  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bur. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  rising  grounds  on  each  side  the  river,  rmm  Tong- 
land  to  the  sea,  are  embellished  with  plantations. 
St.  M.iry's  Ule,  the  rciidence  of  the  earls  of  Selkirk, 
adjoins  ihe  town  on  the  S.  Kirkcudbright  is  a very 
deslrriblc  place  of  resideoce  for  people  of  ituall  fortuuu; 
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l>rnvUi<mi  nf  *11  forti  are  Abundiutt  and  rhcap;  botlM- 
mu  it  \rr3r  low  : a g<HKi  cdiiralioii  mav  be  had  for  a mere 
triRi*;  the  lodetjr  it  tutx*rior  to  that  in  tnott  imall 
town* ; and  there  it  a re:uljr  meant  of  comtnunicatins 
uith  Kdinlmr^h  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  LiTcr|x>oi 
and  Londt>n  cm  the  other. 

KIKKltAM.  a maniifaciurina  and  market-town,  and 
par.  of  KtiKiand,  cn.  Lanratter.  nuiid.  Amoundernett.  in 
the  low  ilittrict,  called  the  Fylde.7  m.W.  br  N.  Pretton. 
27  in.  N.  Liverpool,  and  4'iOm.  N.N.  W.  London.  Areaof 
par.,  which  containt  IH  townthipi  and  rhnpelriet.  41,00 
arret:  pop.,  In  l'*3l.  1 1.fi30  : do.  of  Kirkh.im  townihip. 
2.470.  The  town.  thoiiKli  tmail,  it  hand»ome  and  well 
bnltt.  The  church,  a larjte  mc"l«  rn  slrurtnre,  was  ercetwi, 
in  H22,  at  an  expcnto  of  : the  tower,  however  it 

anoietit,  and  ilt  interior,  which  arrommodatet  nearly 
2.faiO  perton*.  it  ornamented  with  teveral  fine*  old  mo- 
numriitt,  carelnlly  repiarwi  In  liie  new  buiidinjr.  The 
tiring  it  a lii'arage.  in  the  patrimony  of  the  Dean  and 
rammi  of  Oiirittrhurcli,  Oxford,  the  chapelrir^  in  the 
ocif.town»hlp*  bcinjt  in  the  gift  of  tlie  ineumbenf. 
WJtimi  tlie  town,  are  place**  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Metlicvlists,  !ndi-pe:idenl*.  SwedenUirgiant,  and  Kom. 
I'uholies,  with  alt-ieluHl  Snnday  tclioult,  attended  by 
ub  -lit  .'hO  cliddrei] ; an>l  ronnerted  with  the  ciiurrh,  it  n 
ii.-i'-iiinal  tch-wd  for  U>yt  :m<l  girlt.  .A  prwmniar-tchooi, 
foumic'd  in  MI70,  enjoyt  a gihwl  reputation,  and  It  at- 
teiidcHl  by  HO  or  l<0  boyt:  it  It  managed  by  a prio- 
ri(k.-il  ami  two  undcr*ma»lert : the  i- ttrnrtinn  ^ven  it 
purely  rlassKAl:  a ch-irity  tchool.  ettnblfsheil  In  I7W, 
f -r  rfothing  and  ediieating  40  girlt,  it  aliectHl  to  lie  re- 
roiuineted  ; and  the  linm.  t’athoiict  have  two 
l.trgi>  irhiMil'i  tor  tiie  children  nf  that  religion,  wliirh  hat 
li'iinerous  ndherentt  in  ami  round  the  town,  'i'iie  in* 
(itirtry  ofKtrkham,  20  years  ago,  was  ciMiflned  to  the 
maiiut.trlure  of  tail-elcHh.  curd.ige,  and  coarte  linent,  uf 
tnaU-rUU  bmuglit  from  the  Baltic  ; but  now.  the  cotton 
tnanufacture  it  extentively  carri<*d  on,  and  givei  employ- 
ment. within  the  par.,  to  several  hundrcxl  handi.  in 
1<W,  tliere  were  two  flax  milit  within  the  par-,  which 
empioyed  M‘i  handf.  The  Lancaster  t'anal,  the  luin- 
ratter  and  Pr.tton  nallway  (oj>eni'd  In  1*110),  imd  the 
I*re«ton  and  Wyre  railway  afTord  cheap  and  ex^Hxlitiout 
conveyance  b<Hn  for  passenger*  and  grwHlt.  Petty  tessioMi 
are  held  once  a forlnlglit,  and  a court  of  reiiuettt  fur 
detits  iimter  4(h.,  tits  monthly.  A tavingt*  b.viK  it  csta. 
idlshed  here.  Markets  on  Thurtday  ; fair*.  Fell.  4.  .uid 
April  29., and  Oct.  IH.  {HiUHi’s'MiSuz.qf  Lancaiifr,  vol.  li., 
art.  Kirtkam  ) 

KIKKI.KM.  KmK-FKI.KSr.  or  K IKK-KILISf:  A 
(meaning  tkflcnm  of  forty  rkurchrs),  a town  of  Kiirope.nii 
i’urkry.  proT.  Itoumrlia,  rap.  clrc.  of  Ui  own  n.inie. 
3*1  m.  B.  AdrUnopIe,  and  in^^  m.  W.N.W.  Constantin- 
ople; Ial.4l'^.V»*  N.,  long.  iip.W'  K.  Pop., according  to 
l)r.  \Valth,  about  A,.VU  fanitllcs,  or  2h,(H4I  individuals 
(2-Atht  being  t>r<‘eks).  It  it  .a  large,  dirty,  ruinoui 
town,  turroundtHl  with  old  waMt  dt'fim<)ed  i>y  a dlaiirl, 
and  hat  a baza.-ir,  teveral  mo*nue*  and  hiimmums,  but 
no  Greek  church,  the  public  celebrallon  of  the  ritet  i»e- 
longing  to  that  rellRlon  being  here  attended  with  heavy 
penalties.  The  neiglibourhiMict  produces  an  abundance 
of  grape*,  raeloits.  and  other  fruit*  ; and  a good  deal  of 
wine  it  made.  The  Turklth  inhab.  are  described  at  a 
rude,  brutal,  and  ignorant  rabble,  treating  all  with  con-  < 
tempt  who  s|K*ak  any  langii.-tgr  in  addilliiii  to  their  own. 
'Pile  Grci'kt,  on  the  emitr.iry,  are  describetl  by  Dr. 
Wnl»h  at  “ a large  and  thriving  romrnuiiily,  who  have 
establlthed  two  good  tchoois  on  the  manitorf.il  system  for 
the  insinictlon  of  their  children,  a degree  of  rcHnemcnt 
to  be  met  with  in  only  one  other  town  of  Turkey." 
{lV'n]sh'$  Jiiumryfrom  i'oNttnnimopIr,  p.l27.) 

KlitKWALI.^  a royal  and  Mrl.bor.,  market-town, 
and  tea-port  of  Scotland,  In  .Mainland,  or  Pomona,  the 
largest  of  the  Orkney  islands,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on 
the  N-K.  tide  of  liie  island,  at  the  head  of  an  open  liay 
••xpot«'«l  tothe  N. ; lat.  31"  N . long,  23'  ♦»"  \V„ 

2*i  m.  N.  by  E.  John  O'tiroatt,  and  2(»i  m.  N . Fdinhurgh. 
i’op.,  ini's!!,  3,0Ta.S.  The  t«)wn  eontiftt  chiefly  of  one 
n.irrow  and  inronvenicnt  street,  alwmt  I m.  In  length, 
p.nr.illcl  to  the  bay.  The  house*  have  generally  ihelr 
gablet  to  the  stret't,  ard  most  of  tlo-m  hear  the  marks  of 
antiquity.  But  n<*w  and  loindtome  hotitet  are  gradiuilly 
iieiiig  erected.  b<)th  in  the  town  and  iicighbourliuoti. 
Here  most  of  the  country  gentry  retide,  at  least  during 
winhw,  and  tlie  society  of  this  remote  place  it  esti*ein«l 
equal.  If  not  su)x’rior,  to  that  of  any  nrovindnl  town  of 
it*  size  in  Scotland.  Tlie  only  public  building  of  a modem 
date  i*  the  town  hall,  with  piazza*  In  front,  containing  a 

Knl.  aa»embly-roomi.  court-room*,  he.  The  principal 
tiding  in  Kirkwall  t*  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  12th 
Century,  and  deslirated  t4>  Magnu*.  one  of  the  Scandina- 
vian earl*  of  Urkney.  who,  having  l>een  a'uustnnted  in  j 
IIIO,  was  ranonisctl  after  his  death.  Tbit  venerable  I 
Gothic  ^t^ucturp,  which  lia*  Iven  cnl.argc<l  at  differml 
time*,  is.  after  till*  cathedral  of  (ii.isgow.  the  most  en-  > 
lire  in  Ss-otlaml : It  is  in  llir  form  nf  a cross,  it*  extreme 
length  being  23>'$  ft.,  it*  grealett  width  A6  ft.thc  height  of  ^ 
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the  roof  71  ft.,  and  that  of  the  ipire  140  ft.  But  the  rwl- 
ginal  tplre  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning  in  Ifol, 
the  present  spire  It  modem,  and  it  it,  alto,  unworthy 
of  the  building.  About  lOU  yds.  S.  from  the  cathetiral  arc 
the  rulni  of  two  ancient  edlflci'a.  viz.  the  KarPt  Pala»*e. 
imilt  by  Patrick  Stewart.  F.arl  of  Urkney.  and  tlie 
Blshop^s  Palace.  In  the  latter.  Haco,  king  of  Norway, 
died  on  hit  return  to  Orkney,  after  the  untucreailid 
battle  nf  I-argt,  in  12H3,  and  James  V.  ocrupied  It  on  hit 
visit  to  the  Island  in  l.%40.  I'be  remains  of  Kirkwall 
rattle,  on  the  W..  are  still  visible.  Thecathedral  formid 
the  epmrtrry  of  many  Scandinavian  kings,  nobles,  and 
warriors.  'Phe  par.  church,  coiuitting  of  the  choir  of 
tlie  cntbcdral,  it  collegiate.  There  are  alto  chapelt 
belonging  retitectively  to  tiie  AttocUte  Synod,  Oiigin.vi 
Secetlert,  and  tndep«*n4lrnts.  There  arc  12  tclioult, 
attended  by  4'J2  tcholart.  The  (own  hat  several  libra- 
riet,  a inut(>um,  and  a prlnting-preat.  There  are  no 
poor-rate*,  the  poor  lM*ing  sui'portod  by  the  church  col- 
Irctiont,  by  the  luual  {tarm  liial  due*,  and  Ivy  the  proditro 
( UV,  4*.  Ac/.)  of  a beuucit  for  the  purjKise.  Malcolm 
Laing.  the  historian  ol  .Srotlami,  wa*  born  in  the  vicinity 
nf  Kirkwall,  and  ediicoti'd  at  the  grnjiimar-»chool  of  tiie 
bnr. ; and  at  hit  death,  in  lAlH,  bit  remalut  were  interred 
in  St.  Magnus'  ratliedral. 

Bye  straw  raised  in  Orkney  having  K'en  found  to  bo 
pCTiiU.irly  lultable  fur  tin*  mamifactnre  of  straw  nlait  for 
ladies'  iMinnets.  the  businett  it  carried  on  in  Kirkwall  to 
a considerable  extemt.  though  not  *0  much  to  as  for- 
merly. It  ha*  also  2 dislillcriet,  and  tome  weaving  it 
carried  on  for  domettic  u»e. 

The  herring.  cikI,  and  lnl>*trr  fishery  it  prnfeented  to 
considrnUde  extent.  The  town  Is  the  *t*al  01  the  court*  of 
law  for  the  whole  of  Oikncy.  Kirkwall  ha*  a custom- 
hoiiic,  w hich  conipriM**  all  (he  harliour*  in  the  Orkneys  : 
total  niinilM-r  of  vesr.cl*,  77  ; tonnage,  4,2Ih:  gro»*  eui- 
tom.s' revenne.ln  lithl.l'JI/.  A *l«  am-biwt  pUet  l«*twi*eu 
Leith  and  Kirkwall  wei'kly,  touching  at  .AlK-rd«'eii,  Wick, 
and  other  tntennniiatc  port*  : in  summer  it  goea  as  far  at 
I, erwick.  in  Shetland.  Kirkwall  h.is  an  annual  (air  in  the 
nmmh  nf  August,  w hich  lasts  almiit  two  w«>ekt ; and  tho 
greater  i«rt  of  all  the  merrantilc  Imslnets  of  tho  Orkney 
Islandi  u negotiated  at  this  fair.  The  tuwn  has  2 branch 
banks. 

Kiikwall  was  made  a rnral  l>nr.  by  James  III.  in  I4H<*>. 
It  unites  with  Cromarty.  \^'ick,  Dingwall,  DonuM-h.  and 
'I'aiii,  in  tending  a meu;l><*r  to  the  II.  of  C.  }{«‘gtsten*il 
rlottort,  in  ls39-4i>,  I4.A.  Miinici|>«ii  revenue,  A2/.  A#.  At/. 
{Messrs.  Andersitn's  HifihLtnds  ftnd  Islands  if  Srollond, 
tort.  ix.  ; Jlnrrif's  Ihst.  of  Orlmy ; heilk's  Hcot/isk 
Jliskopi,  Kussell'i  od.,  I **24.  219—221*.) 

K I liUlF  MU  111,  a Imr.  of  baronv.  iinirket  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotbind.  co.  Fnriar,  In  a pleasant 
*itu.at!on.  f artly  on  a ibtt  and  X'^irUy  on  an  inclined  (•lain, 
along  the  N.  brtiw  of  a picluri'tqiie  glen,  through  which 
the  itrenmlet  Garry  nini.  lAm.  N.  by  W.  Duinlre,  and 
Am.  N.W.  Forfar.  The  Grampian*  arc  within  3m.  of 
the  town,  on  the  N.  The  view  from  Us  upiter  )«art.  aboirt 
4'ttft.  alMive  the  level  of  the  tea.  it  mott  extensive  and 
striking,  b.aving  the  (ir.vmpian  range  on  the  N . and 
tiie  whole  extent  tif  the  spictulid  valley  nfSlrathmora 
on  the  S.  Pop.  in  1801,2,321 ; In  I>31, 4,014  ; and  in  1H37, 

The  form  of  the  town  hat  tome  analogy  to  an  anclior. 
The  streets  are  lighted  wiUi  gat.  I'lic  only  public  build- 
ing* are,  (he  Trees’  Hall,  the  property  ui  I2  friendiy 
tnrietlesnfthe  town  aiwl  parish  ; the  parish  ciiurrh  ; and 
rliap**Is  iH-'longing  res|)ectivciy  to  tho  Associate  sfnod, 
the  belief,  (he  Original  Ses'cdcrt,  and  the  Epitco|>aliant. 
There  are  IR  m IiooIi  in  the  par.,  of  wlik-h  3 are  endowed, 

1 supported  by  subteripMont.  and  12  unendowed.  There 
are  2 bcqiiostt  for  educalion,  the  one  oducMtlug  about  .AO 
boyt,  the  other  20 boyt  and  -V*  girls.  Tlierr  are  2 libraries, 
and  n news-room.  About  AO  years  ago,  only  oim*  news- 
paper came  to  the  parish  t the  numlicr  it  now  about  2U0 
a wwk.  (AVm  Sint.  Acc,  of  Scotland,  ( Forfarshire, 
p.  |H».)  Dr,  M'Crie,  the  distinguished  biographer  of 
John  Knox,  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  Scotch  lexicographer, 
were  once  diifciiting  t-iergymen  In  Kirrieimiir. 

'riiough  inland,  and  devoid  of  reoilr  communicatinn 
with  (he  sea.  Kirriemuir  hat  attalnesi  to  cuusiderablo 
eminence  in  the  manufartiire  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen 
fabrict.  tucii  as  Oinaburgf,  sail-clutb.  bagging,  imitation 
Kusvia  siiccting.  Ac,  This  branch  of  business,  which  it 
carried  on  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  Dundee  manu- 
facturer*. was  introduced  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  174.V 
During  the  year  ending  November.  17W.  1.H14.S74  yards 
were  itampi^  In  IH33,  A2,0()0  webs  wore  woven,  con- 
taining no  fewer  than  6,760.(JOU  yards,  or  nearly  tfundruple 
the  quantity  produced  at  tho  be^nningof  tne  century. 
The  quantity  produced  it  now  (IH4]  ) estimated  at  about 
7.mki.fai0  yard*  ; the  number  of  perton*.  Including  appren- 
tices, raipiuynl  in  the  town  and  Tlrlnily,  it  abmit  3.000. 
(Slat.  Act.,  ut  supra.)  "Although  the  yarns  must  Ik! 
carried  from  the  sh>ir>*  in  carls,  and  along  nwul*  cun- 
strurtixi  on  the  common  primiples,  and  althmigh  tfi«« 
cloths,  when  manufactured,  roust  be  carrkd  bark  by  ibo 
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•Arne  rude  conTejiu>ce,  such  Is  (he  Ingenuity’  of  the 
weavrrs,  end  such  their  industry,  that  wc  are  not  only 
Ablo  to  come  into  competition  «ith  our  rivals  io  the 
more  favoured  tnwna  on  the  coast,  but  even  to  bear  away 
from  them  the  palm  of  victory.  Hiikc  it  is.  that  several 
mill'Spianers  In  Melrose  and  Dundee,  towns  possessing 
many  natural  advantages,  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim, 
have  been  accustomf^l  to  send  their  yarns  to  be  woven 
in  this  distant  quarter"  (Ib.  p.  UHt.)  Hut  the  communi* 
cation  has  recently  been  much  Improved,  at  least  with 
Dundee,  inasmuch  as  the  Dundee  aial  Newiyle  railroad 
extends  to  Glammis,  ^ m.  distant  from  Kirriemuir, 
'rhere  it  also  a railway  between  Arbroath  and  Forfar, 
the  last  place  being  also  distant  A m.  l^e  Kirriemuir 
weekly  market  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  There 
are,  beshles.  four  annual  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
•beep.  There  is  a branch  bank  here:  also  a savings' 
bank.  About  Ml  years  ago,  the  r^vi^nue  from  the  fK>st> 
office  amounted,  in  one  year,  after  pa)ing  the  necessary 
expense,  toM.:  it  now  (ls33)  aiuouuts  to  per  an* 
num.  (/ft.  p.  IH.V) 

Kirriemuir  it  ravemed  bva  hallle,  nominated  liy  the 
feutlal  tiips’rior  (Lord  Duugtas).  Tlie  peace  is  preserved 
by  a Itody  c>f  rnnstoblcs,  chosen  annually. 

KISliM  (the  Varactn  of  an.  Greek  authors),  the 
largest  island  in  the  Persian  Gitiph,  ami  the  chief  of  a 
group  sitiuted  near  its  mouth,  extending  l>etwri-n  Int. 

and  Mi'*  SO"  N.,  and  long.  aG^  and  2T-  I’.,  comprising 
Ormui,  Kenn,  Anjar,  Larnx,  and  many  smallcT  isiands. 
Kithm  is  of  an  L’long.itetl  shai»e,  nearly  In  length 
E.  to  W.,  and  12m.  In  its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  h.<NXl.  It  is  separnted  Irom  the  main  land  br 
Clarence  .Straits,  a narrow  and  intricate  channel,  navi* 

f:able,  h(*wever,  for  larK  ships,  the  soundings  varying 
rom  4 to  12  fathoms,  A ridge  of  hills  exiend*  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  island  on  its  side  ; the 
rest  of  the  surface  is  mo.-tly  plain.  Sandstone  U the 
predominant  formation.  The  surface  is  gcnerallv  arid 
and  barren,  and  Is  in  parts  extensively  incruiteu  with 
saline  rffiorcsrencc ; but  a few  {lortions  are  remark.Vily 
productive.  The  N.  part  of  the  island  Is  the  most  fertile 
ai>d  Mpuluus : the  soil  there  consists  of  a black  loam,  on 
which  wheat,  barley,  vegci.-ibh^s.  melons,  grapes,  and 
dates  in  large  quantities  are  produced.  The  island  at 

f -resent  rieldi  corn  enough  for  home  comumption.  Boats 
rom  aif  parts  of  the  (ailph  come  to  Kishm  for  woo<l. 
Cattle  and  poultry  are  reared ; the  former  are  scarce,  but 
goals  are  bnxi  in  conshlerahle  numiH-rs,  and  thrive  well. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  goats  arc  jackali,  with  w hich 
the  Island  is  much  Infcsti-d ; aiitclop'cs  of  a superior 
breed,  partridges,  and  rock  pigeons,  alKiund,  and  wild 
fowl  In  winter.  Ihe  Inhab.  are  chiefly  Ami»s ; they  em- 
ploy themstdves  In  Ashing,  agriculture,  and  the  manu. 
lacture  of  cloth,  and  reside  chiefly  in  villages  .itkI  ham- 
lets scattered  along  the  coasts.  Kishm  is  said  to  have 
once  contained  upwards  of  3Tft  towns  and  vilhiges, 
but  at  (iresent  it  has  nothing  like  half  that  numln-r. 
The  chief  towns  arc  Kishm  at  its  K.,  and  H.'isi'loh 
at  Us  W.  extremity,  and  I,cft  oti  its  N.  side.  Ki>bm. 
with  about  2.fli>0  inhab,  seems  to  have  licen  formerly  of 
considerable  commercial  Importance.  It  Is  surrounded 
bv  a high  mud  wall.  flank<-d  with  (nwers,  on  which  a few 
old  gxms  are  muimted.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  houses 
flat  t^fed.  and  si>me  of  them  large  and  neatly  lUtod  up. 
I'lie  biiraar  is  plciitlftilly  stippli^  with  manv  kinds  of 
vcgetivblcs  and  fruits  from  Persia ; and  good  « (net,  dried 
fruits,  silk  attd  cutPm  cloths,  and  cariwU  of  the  richest 
pAttems,  may  be  obtained.  The  town  has  a brisk  tratle 
and  a bustling  appearance,  many  native  vessels  calling 
for  food  and  water,  nr  to  take  pilots  for  the  Kithm 
channel.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sheikh.  A few 
roasting  vessels  are  b«iilt  here  with  timber  from  the 
Malalwr  coast,  llasidoh.  or  Hatiadore,  once  bclongcii 
to  the  Portugucfc,  and  the  ruins  of  their  town  and  furl 
may  still  be  traced.  It  is  admirably  situated  in  most  re- 
spects, and  healthy,  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  Being 
tiie  principal  station  In  tl>e  Gulph  for  ships  of  the  Indian 
navy,  it  h.vt  several  Eurnia-an  houses  and  public  build- 
ings, including  an  hospital,  store  and  giiard  houses,  a 
Mltiard-room.  flves-court,  Ac.  ; and  it  is  (he  rt'sidcnce 
of  the  fommanjler  of  the  Indian  squadron.  It«  port  Is 
difficult  to  enter,  hut  vessel#  have  gocxl  anchorage  tn 
6 or  7 fathoms  | m.  from  the  shore.  Left  Is  at  present  a 
town  of  only  inhab. : it  was  lK>mhardrd  by  the  English 
In  |HOb.  V'essrts  may  lie  before  it  In  fathoms  water 
completely  landlocked. 

Tne  island  of  Anjar,  3 m.  S.  of  Kishm,  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  S or  6 ro.  In  circuit,  mid  unlnhabliiHl.  th-iugh  the 
recnain.s  of  a town  and  reservoir  be  stili  visible  on  its  N. 
side.  It  Is  covered  with  pits  of  s.-vlt  and  mrt.dllc  ores  ; 
and  between  it  and  Kishm  is  an  excellent  anciiorare. 
I.arak,  to  the  S.E.,  is  also  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in- 
habited only  by  n few  fishermen.  The  Great  .and  l.Ittle 
T«imbs,  about  ‘2fl  m.  S.W.  Kishm,  art-  lour  and  unin- 
habited. The  small  Islets  Ivtween  Kishm  ami  the  main 
Lind  are  vcrd.int  and  covered  with  wood,  a Hrcumsiance 
rare  in  the  adjaccol  parts  uf  Persia  Ne.trchut  visited 
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and  described  this  isUnd  group ; and  Arri.an  .iffirms  th.nC 
In  his  time  was  to  be  sih-u  Kishm  tlie  -irpuUhre  oi  its 
first  king  Erythras,  from  wlium  the  Gulpn  was  nvated 
Mare  KrytMrtmm.  These  islands  are  now  govem«*d  b>  a 
sheikh,  tributary  to  the  Imim  of  Muscat.  {Kemt^httrue 
mid  H'AUelork,  in  (ieug  JourniU,  v.  S77 — 2h0.,  vui. 
17iL~182.;  ktnmtir's  Ver$,  p|».  M — IC.) 

KLATTAU,  a town  of  UMhetiiia.  rap.  rirc.  of  samo 
name,  on  the  Bradlenka,  7n  in.  S.W.  Prague.  I'.p. 
5,700.  It  Is  well  built,  and  lm«  a ca%tlu,  tome  handsoino 
churches,  a council-huuse.  with  a lower  150  ft.  in  height, 
rortainlng  a bell  weighing  90  eentnrrt,  a gyannasivnn, 
high  school,  two  hospitals,  ami  mauuracturck  of  woolleu 
cloth  and  stockings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fouudi-d  in 
the  8th  ccntur\\ 

KN  AHKSnOROl'GH,  n pari.  bor.  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  York,  . riding,  wap.  Claro.  I6J  m. 
W.  by  N.  York,  the  same  disl.  N.  Le<-ds,  .and  l»2m.  N. 
by  W . London.  Pop.  of  |»arl.  bor.  (which  incluili  s.  be- 
skics  the  old  bor.,  parts  of  Scriven  ami  KnarrsUirough 
townshi(>s),  in  I831,(i,2YS.  The  town  is  beaulituily  si. 
tuated  on  a slope.  N.K.  of  the  Nidd,  "the  stream  of 
which  is  rapid,  ucep,  and  very  serviceable  for  luniing  the 
whc<’ls  uf  mills  and  machinery  comu'cteil  with  the  linen 
trade!"  (Hound.  Htp.)  IWio  stone  bridges  cross  it.  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  town  ; and  on  a boetliiig 
crag,  close  over  the  torrent  st:tmit  a ruined  castle.  np{>o- 
site  to  which,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  U a curious 
dropping  well,  the  water  of  which  run#  from  a soiircu 
Ml  ft.  at^ive.  ami  trickles  through  a porous  limestone 
rock  with  sulheient  rapidity  to  deliver  atmut '.'0  gailors 
|)cr  minute.  At  no  great  uintance  Is  an  oratory,  carvtsl 
out  of  the  rock,  .and  a mile  lower  down  the  stream  are 
the  ruins  of  a priory,  fmindeit  by  Kicbard,  br->tlicr  of 
Henry  III.,  and  a c.avern  known  as  ht.  Robert's  Cave, 
where  Eugene  .\ram.  now  so  will  km-wn  ihrough  Sir 
Lvllon  Uulwcr's  novel.  cnmmIUi'd  the  murder  in  174.\of 
which  he  was  convic(«-»l  15  years  after.  The  street*  of 
Knaresbttrough  are  broad,  reguUrl}  laid  out.  weM-pavt  d, 
and  lighteti  with  gas:  the  h«iii<ci  are  almost  wholly  of 
stone,  and  nuany  of  them  large  and  handsome.  I'he 
m.arkrt-place  Is  extensive,  and  there  is  a gtHKi  market- 
house.  Tile  ixiutt-huuse  occupies  the  centre  of  tlie  old 
rabtle.  and  another  part  of  it  is  used  os  a pris«m  for  thu 
libiTtyof  the  forest  of  KnareslairougU.  The  par.  church 
it  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  lit'Ie  beauty.  I hc  In- 
dependent#. Wiwiryan  MethcHlists,  and  it.  (Vtlliolicii, 
have  .also  places  of  worship,  and  the  Sund.iy  sch<»ols 
of  the  church  and  chapels  arc  attended  by  upwards 
of  800  children.  A charity  school,  2 national  schools,  an 
iofant  school,  a school  of  industry,  ami  'J  other  s4'h<M>is, 
furnish  Instruction  to  atiout  Gon  children,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  The  public  institutions  of 
thu  town  comprise  a public  library,  dispi  usury,  lying-iu 
charity,  savings*  bank,  and  Bible  so<  lety. 

The  industry  of  Knare»borough  is  chiefly  conJined  to 
lincn-weavlng.  The  trade  lias  been  lung  eM.ablished, 
and  a Urge  amount  of  capital  it  vested  in  mills, 
warehouses,  and  machinery.  Two  flax-milU  employed, 
in  ls38.  M2  hands,  and  ab-ut  400  ItHims  are  at  w»tk  ou 
various  descriptions  of  Hums.  Busuiess,  however,  h.u 
greatly  declimd  witldn  the  l.i»l  12  years,  U-fore  which 
nearly  700  looms  were  employ  «1.  \V.agci  in  weru 
very  low  (averaging  9s.  f-d.  a wc*  k).and  the  weaver#  wero 
often  out  of  work,  and  In  extreme  poverty.  The  ilitui- 
DUtion  of  tire  lr.'uie  Is  attributed  tn  tlie  }t>»wcrfui  comyiu- 
titluii  of  lower-prici'd  Scotch  and  Irish  gomis,  and  to  the 
wont  of  coal  and  the  increasing  use  of  cotton  and  uiiieQ 
cloths.  (Hhcr  workmen’s  wages  were  .as  follows;  car- 
peuters-ts..  and  masons  3s.  Cd.  a d.ay,  bleachers  24s.  a 
week.  'I'allors,  shoemakers,  Ac.  have  little  to  do  on  ac. 
count  of  thu  uoverty  of  the  place,  and  form  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  lohabs.  There  being  no  can.als  lu  (ho 
uuighbourbood,  coals  arc  brought  l*<m.  by  laud  c.nrnage; 
aoci  the  wont  of  this  mineral  is  a great  drawback  upon 
its  nmnufacturet.  Knarcstxironch  lias  a gre.at  corn  m.ir- 
ket,  and  from  this  place  and  iTiton  thu  mnnufacturing 
districts  of  the  W.  rlohig  arc  principally  supplied. , //emd- 
(uom  <ind  Boumt.  lieportt.) 

KuaresU'rough  is  a bor.  by  prescription.  govemc<l  by 
a bailiff.  The  pari,  fraitchise  was  grai;ti*d  in  I Mary 
(I'h'iS),  since  which  thu  lair,  hav  sent  2 mums  to  thu  If. 
of  C.  Thu  right  of  voting  till  1*sl2  was  vested  In  iho 
ommen  of  M burgage  tenures,  allot  which,  cxcuf  ting  four, 
being  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  iheinems. 
were  hii  nomim-cv.  Tl»e  Boundary  Act  eiilargu<l  the 
liniitsof  the  her.  hyinrliHlIng  to  it  parfsof  the  townships 
of  Scriven  and  Knareslrurough : and.  lu  1831,  thete  wire 
3G«l  qualifying  tenements.  Itegistcredclecbirs,  in  1839-4U, 
277.  Markets  on  Wed.,  and  on  alternate  Wids,  for 
cattle.  Sheep  fairs.  Wed.  and  Thurs.  after  Jan.  13,,  Wnl. 
after  March  12..  May  6.  and  7..  Aug.  12.  Statute  fairs, 
Tuesd.  and  Wedn.  after  October  lU.,  and  Wv«!u.  after 
Nov.  22. 

KN  IGHTON,  a market  town,  pari,  bor  .and  par.  of  N. 
Wales.  CO.  H.odnur.  on  the  Tuinc,  2h  m.  S.S.W.  Sliri-w  •- 
bury,  and  138  m.  W.N.W.  Lundou.  Aroa  uf  parish,  252 
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«cr»>a  : pop..  In  1R3I.  l,?M.  Pop.  of  p«rL  bor.  1,076. 
'riu*  town  rntnprlw.**  tw«»  chief  Intcr*cctlng  each 

other  at  r{|;ht<angh‘».  and  the  gentir  arrllrltj'  ou  which 
it  ilAudA.ntH  only  itlTc«  it  a picturesque  Apfx'arancc.  but 
Ifrratly  coiiUibotcs  to  its  rle.iiitlnp«s.  A stnall  modern- 
built  church,  sutMidiniUe  t»  thnl  of  Stowe,  in  Shrup- 
ahlre.  nml  a chajicl  for  Calvlni»t-!lferbodutt.  are  tin* 
iHily  phu'ps  of  worship  ; and  the  cliarmct  cumprlie  a 
frpi‘>srh(Hil  ami  an  almshouse. 

Ktiighlon  is  principally  occupied  hy  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, malsters,  &c.:  it  has  no  nianiifacturcs,  the 
wool-dyeing  ai>d  spinning  btitinest  having  ceased  to 
exist,  \V (Mil-stapling  U carried  on  to  some  extent, 
though  much  less  th.tn  before  (Mil,  when  a large  cita- 
bitsliinent  failtsL  I'lie  market  is  tct)  hirge  ami  im. 

(•ortaid  : it  is  attended  by  dealers  even  from  llirmhig- 
>am  ami  its  neighlKiurhixid.  w ho  come  for  meat.  ^xHiilry, 
eggs,  butter,  cht'cse.  &c.  ; ind  butcher's  meat  is  some- 
tiuirs  to  London.  I'etty  sessions  are  held  here 
monthly.  The  olbrers  of  the  borougli  are  a bailiff, 
biirgeiM*s  and  conscaiiles ; but  (hey  liave  little  or  no 
authority,  and  the  liaillfT's  only  business  is  to  collirt  the 
chiel  rents  of  lh(*  manor,  which  belongs  to  the  Karl  of 
Oxford.  The  lioundaries  of  (he  pari.  Imr.  were  not 
cliau/rd  by  the  Ii<iiin<iarT  Act  of  |H32,  and  In  iSJty-'tO 
there  were  .^g)  regUtereo  eleetors  In  the  lK>r.  of  New 
Kaditor.  to  which  Kiugiiton  is  contrUiutorT. 

Knighton  is  called  hr  the  Ucish  Tr-'/-^’Clatrd.  or 
••  the  town  on  the  dyke,'*  from  the  circumstance  of  Its 
jewUlon  close  to  Offa'i  dyke,  which  i nters  the  parish 
on  the  N-,  and  running  due  S.  alwuit  '2  m.,  may  bo 
traced  through  several  (wrishes  into  the  county  of 
llcueford.  (\n-Ait/ufH‘s  UunJ^  ; Pur/. /fcp  ) 

K N U'f  SI'OUl)  (cornipted  from  Cnwfc'j  Ford,  to 
called  lieeause  the  Danish  Canute  crossed  here  with  his 
army,)  a markid  town  and  par.  of  Kngl.niid.cu.  Cliesler. 
himrl.  Bucklow,  II|m.  W.  I>y  N.  Maeclesheld.  I3|  m.  S. 
by  W.  M.inchester,  and  l.M  m.  N.N.W.  Lomlon.  Area 
of  par..  4,#  SI  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,.*^  : do.  of  Nether 
and  Over  KnuUford  townshlns,  3,rB0.  The  town  is  di- 
▼ iil<*d  into  two  parts,  called  tWeraiid  Nether  Knutsford, 
by  the  brook  Birken,  an  affluent  of  the  Ibidlin,  which 
nsesabmit  Jm.  S.  in  Nether  Knutsford  are  the  markrt- 
nlore.  sessioni-house,  and  county-gaol,  the  last  of  whicli 
Is  s.nid  to  be  tpaci(}us  and  well  conducted.  The  church, 
a modern  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a s<piaru 
tower,  was  built  In  1741,  when  this  par.  was  sepa- 
rate*! from  that  of  Kosthemc  ; the  living  is  a vlc.arage  In 

Krivate  patronage.  Another  church,  at  Over  Knutsford. 

I ill  the  patronage  of  f.nrd  de  Tabley.  1'he  other  places 
of  worship  are  for  Wesh'Van  Methodists,  liulrpemlents, 
rtmI  I'nlUrions;  and  .Sunday-schools  are  connected  with 
the  two  fortner.  as  well  as  the  churches.  The  charities 
of  the  town  comprise  a fTi'e-schonl,  founded  In  the  reim 
of  Kdward  VI.,  and  well  endowed  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
l.egh  f.imily,  a school  uf  Industry  for  100  girls,  supported 
by  the  Kgertou  family  (who  support  also  another  school 
at  Kosthemc),  and  a parochial  school  for  70  boys.  The 
manufactures  of  shag,  cotton  velvet,  sewing  thread, 
worsted,  and  leather,  employ  many  hands ; but  the  supply 
of  tlie  wants  of  the  opulent  gentry  In  the  neighbourhood 
it  a chief  source  nf  siipjiort  to  the  tradcsjieople.  Kaces 
are  held  annually  In  July,  and  arc  welt  attcn«ied.  Knots- 
fonl  is  the  election  town  for  the  N.  division  of  Cheshire, 
and  sessions  are  licid  in  July^and  Oct.  Markets  on  Sat. 
Cloth  and  cattle  fairs.  Whit-Tues.,  July  10.  and  Nov.  8. 
KOMOHN.  Srt-CoMoas. 

KONIF.ll  (an.  Jevniant).  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
prov.  K.iramania,  cap.  of  a pach.  and  sandjiak  of  its  own 
name.  27^  m.  E.  by  S.  Smyrna,  and  )3‘2ra.  S.  Angora  ; 
Ut.  37®  M'  N.,  long.  3?-  3(f  K.  Pop.  about  30.0i«. 
chiefly  Turks.  It  extends  over  the  plain  K and  8.  far 
1>e\nnd  the  walls,  which  are  nlKKit  *2m.  In  rirr.  Snnw- 
covereil  mountains  surround  the  level  country  on  every 
side  exciqit  the  K.,  where  a dreary  plain  cxletHis  to  the 
hnrlxon.  I’he  walls  were  built  hr  the  Seijuk  sultans, 
of  mab'rials  lakni  from  niorc  ancieiU  ediflees  ; and  the 
flgures  ill  ttJ/o  rriirro  which  ornament  the  gales  are 
alleged  hr  Kimieir  to  1h-  mmmgst  the  lincit  in  Turkey. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  ,i  siii.ill  eminence  is  covered 
with  the  reniains  of  a fortified  |-alare.  once  Inhabited  by 
the  Seijuk  princes.  The  present  public  buildings  com- 
prise 12  large  and  mimcroiu  siiutUer  RuiV|\ies  (that  of 
Sultan  Selim  having  been  Ixiilt  on  the  model  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantin«)|ile).  several  madresxas  or  colleges 
(only  mie  of  which,  the  C.ipan  motlresva,  is  now  inha- 
bitfMt),3  Armenian  churches,  4 public  liaths,  and  7 khans 
for  the  acconuiiodaliun  uf  nierehants.  Ttie  linitortance 
nf  Konieh  iM'hmgs  to  the  past  ; for  it  has  now  dwindled 
into  insigiiiflcanre,  and  exhibits  every  mark  uf  desolation 
and  decay.  A few  cariH'ts  ami  some  morocco  leather  are 
manufactured  here;  nut  trade  is  in  a very  laiiguisliing 
state,  and  fur  the  greater  iiorUoo  of  the  adjacent  territory 
is  twrinlltcd  to  lie  w.'ute. 

letHiiairn.  the  cap.  of  I.jcaonia,  mentioned  l>y  Hero- 
d«Mw«  ami  Xennrdion  as  tiring  oti  the  great  |>ost  r«iad  be- 
tween Sardis  aod  Kusa.ls  riqioited  )>y  Strabo  to  have  been 
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a well-built  town,  situated  in  a fine  comitrr.  and  (s  cele. 
brated  in  gospel  history  as  having  Iveon  tne  scene  of  M 
Paul's  p«*rs«‘Cutioii  by  tlie  unbelieving inhali.  (S«'eA(ts, 
alv.  t— 7.)  After  the  taking  of  Sira*a  by  the  erusodi  rs 
in  10P9,  It  bs'came  the  residence  of  (he  Seijuk  sultans  of 
Kouin,  liy  whom  it  w.u  much  cmtH'llished  nitd  riilargiH). 
FnHh'rick  Barbarosia  ex|H'llcd  them  in  ll'd);  but  after 
his  death,  tliey  re-entered  their  capital,  and  lived  In  spUni. 
dour  till  the  irruption  of  Jenghit-Khan,  and  his  son 
Ilolukow,  who  broke  the  iiowcr  of  the  .Seljiiks.  Konieh 
has  lieen  included  In  the  domlnlnns  of  (he  f Iraiid  Seignior 
since  the  time  of  im.izct,  who  tiually  exlir|>oled  the 
Ameers  of  Karamauia.  (Atuncir's  Jua  M$mor,  p.  317— 
2W  ; I.ralc's  7b«r.  p.  4't.) 

KONIGOKATZ  (Boh.  AV/r/mry-Z/rndert),  a town  of 
Bohemia,  rap.  cirr.  of  s.ame  name,  on  the  F.Uie.  63in. 
K.N.K.  I’rague.  Pop.  (Ih3h>  mO‘34.  tt  Is  fortified  ; and 
h.i8  3 subiiriiS.  some  large  iMirracks,  a fine  catlx-dral. 
Je*uits'  College,  eptscoi*al  seminary,  gymn.asiuni.  higli 
I school,  and  A celebrate*!  or|>h.ni  nf)  lum.  WiK>llFn  clotii 
; wcnvitig  is  (he  chief  rmih>yiuel)t  of  (he  inliab.  It  was 
taken  several  times  hy  (tie  Prussians  during  the  last 
century.  (fA'ttorr.  Sat.  FitcffC.i  fl<  roAauf,  Ac.) 

KONinsllKKti,  a large  rlty  of  (Tie  Priosian  slates, 
now  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Prussia  Projwr,  and  of  a 
reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name,  as  it  foruierl)  was  of 
tlie  mniiarchy.  on  the  Pregel.  n.'ar  wherir  U falls  into 
the  Frische  HafT.  Ut.  .%4^  4'/'  11"  S..  long.  'i>fi  IV'  E. 
Pop.  G.h.ooo.  a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  ITegel 

prevents  vessels  drawitn;  more  than  5 or  6 ft.  water 
ascending  the  river  to  Kdiilgvlierg.  so  that  Its  port  Is 
proiicrly  at  Plllau,  at  the  juiHtioii  of  the  Frische  Ilaff 
with  the  Baltic.  A part  of  Kdnigsberg  is  built  on  an 
Island  rornicd  hy  the  Pregcl,  the  houses  being  fuiiixled 
on  piles,  as  at  Venice  and  Amsterihtiu.  (>{>]N>slte  to  this 
islaiul,  and  on  the  N.  bank  uf  the  river,  sUmU  the  rest 
of  the  city,  roiuisting  of  the  old  town,  and  a quarter  to 
the  K.  call^  Loliciiicht.  The  circ.  of  these  3 ijuarters. 
which  projierly  form  the  city,  hardly  excels  3 m. ; but 
the  suburbs  arc  very  widely  spread,  and  the  wall  that 
rnrioses  the  whole  is  no  lesg  than  9 m.  in  drc. ; but  a 
large  portion  of  the  Included  space  consists  of  gardens 
and  open  fields.  According  to  Dr.  Granville,  the**  streets 
are  long,  narrow,  dirty,  111  paved,  and  very  ofTensivo, 
lined  hy  lofty  nld-fashinned  houses,  (he  baM*mciit  stories 
of  which  pmjixl  far  out  in  the  sh.nt>e  of  tciTaces.  with 
(heir  flights  of  steps  guarded  by  ai.tlquat(>d  brass  rail- 
ings, which  are  not  only  very  Inconvenient  for  the  |wssage 
of  carriages,  but  render  tnat  of  |»ed«“strlans  a work  of 
real  danger.  Every  where.  In  fact,  houses  and  inliab. 
are  as  old  fashioned  as  if  the  court  uf  the  old  dukes  of 
Bramlenhurg  were  still  held  here."  (.TrareJt  to  /’cicrt- 
. 1.  il7.) 

Tne  old  town  contains  the  town.house,  rebuilt  In 
1774  ( an  anatomical  theatre,  an  hospital  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  cltisens,  and  mmy  larpe  warehouses. 
The  quarter  to  the  E.  of  the  old  town  eontains  a Urge 
hospital  on  the  river  tide,  a mint,  theatre,  and  orphan- 
house.  Here  also  U the  old  royal  p.vhire  or  castle,  now 
the  government- house.  The  insulated  part  of  the  town 
contains  tlic  council- house,  exchange,  and  university 
buildings.  Its  ondian-house  it  also  a consph  uous  edi- 
fice ; but  none  of  tiiese  rival  the  cathedral,  w hich,  lM*sid«*s 
Its  architecture  and  uruanieiite,  is  remarkable  for  its 
organ,  ereetc-d  in  1731,  containing  fl.OUO  pipes,  and  for 
several  nimmmcnti  of  the  old  dukes  of  BraiHlenlMirg, 
the  founders  of  the  monarchy.  There  are  seven  bridges 
over  the  arms  of  the  Pregel. 

Kdnlgs(M*rg  is  the  seat  of  the  piremment  of  the  prov., 
and  of  a court  of  ap;>ea]  and  a tritHtnai  of  commerce.  Its 
university,  founded  in  t.Mt,  had  Kant,  who  died  here  in 
IKK,  for  one  uf  its  professors,  and  Is  atti'iidcd  hy  alMJiit 
4.'*0  students.  Tlie  city  has  l»c»i*les  llircc  gy  mnasiums, 
two  seminaries  for  preachers,  with  numerous  schools,  a 
royal  literary  socirty,  a celebrated  observatory,  and 
various  other  literary  est.vblislimeiits.  a btiini  asylum.  Ac. 
There  are  manufactures  of  wtMdIens,  citttons.  leather, 
gloves,  lace,  wax,  refined  sugar,  Ac.,  with  breweries 
and  dUtilleries  on  a large  scale.  Tlie  great  artiv'les  of 
ex|H>rt  consist  of  wheat,  rye,  b.'vricy.  oats,  jiease,  tares, 
flax  and  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  afliei,  brirUes,  ^r. ; the 
iinimrts  being  colonial  prinlucti,  cotton,  and  cotton- 
twist,  wine,  (lyc  stutTk,  spires,  oil,  coals,  Ac.  For  an 
act'rnint  of  the  shipping  colered  and  cle.in.xl  out  at  Kb* 
nigsberg,  tec  Pillsc. 

KOUM,  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  trak-Adjemi,  district  of 
itv  own  name,  IK)  m.  N.  by  W.  Ispahan,  and  fio  in.  S.  by 
\N'.  Teheran;  lat.  34®  4.V  N..  long.  Idr*  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Ousely,  about  8,000;  but  Morior  regards 
this  statement  as  exaggerated.  It  stands  in  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  on  the  luviiki  of  a small  river  rising  at  no 
great  distance,  and  lost  eastward  in  the  great  salt  desert. 
On  approaching  the  city,  the  remains  of  hahltnlioint. 
gardens,  am!  tomb*  lieromr  to  numerous  os  tu  evince  iliat 
this  district  was  furmeily  ve^  impulotu.  Among  the 
sciiulHiral  ruins  arc  upwards  ofinn  tomiis  uf  fm*<m 
(dcK'ciidauts  of  imkuis),  dUtinguished  hy  their  tiled 
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ctipola< ; and  thorn  is  a rrrj  beautiful  college,  with  a ccle- 
brnCed  fn<iM)uc  anil  maimdeum  dfslicatcU  to  the  memory 
of  Fatima,  the  il.iiii^hti'r  of  ImAm  ilesa.  aud  coiiUiuiog 
Uie  tucub*  alkoof  Srtl  I.  and  Shah-Abba*  II.  The  dome 
is  lofty,  and,  with  the  interior.  «as,  a few  year*  ago, 
covered  witli  ^It  plates,  by  the  mother  of  the  late  kbah, 
KiitCee  Ali.  Koom,  though  formerly  a place  of  some 
trade  in  friUt,  lilk,  soap,  sword-blodes,  and  white  earthen- 
ware. has  sunk  Into  utter  Inslgiiiflcance : tlie  baiaars 
hardly  contain  40  shops,  and  the  only  emplotmenl  of  the 
Inhab.  Is  the  ruitlvatlon  of  a little  com  am*  rice.  In  hut, 
the  place  is  little  more  than  a mass  of  ruins,  and  at  least  ; 
twiKthirds  of  the  buildings  have  been  untenanted  for  half  a : 
century.  Us  sanctity,  however,  as  a place  of  refUge  and  i 
pilgrimage  Is  generaAv  celebraud  throughout  Persia,  and  ' 
devotees  still  order  their  bones  to  bo  brought  here  for 
scpulturo. 

KooTii  is  conjectured  by  D'Anrille  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Choana,  visited  by  Alexander.  In 
the  Shah  Nameh  it  is  nam^  as  an  ancient  city,  and  its 
foundation  assigned  to  Kal-Kobad.  More  d«-{>cndencc, 
however,  may  t»e  placed  on  the  statement  of  U'llcrbelot, 
that  it  WAS  either  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ci'iitury.  Timur-I.,eng 
destroyed  it ; hut  u rcgaimnl  its  importance  under  the 
SeQ  dynasty.  In  Chardin's  time  there  were  15,000  houses, 
20  large  rooc<nics,  extensive  baaoars,  and  a hAndiome 
lirldge  over  tne  river;  but  in  1722.  when  the  Affghans 
Invaded  Persia,  they  piltaged  and  all  but  destroyed  tlie 
nty:  rep^'ated  earthquakes  have  also  much  daniag«*d  the 
remaining  buildings,  and  Koum  is  now  only  a melancholy 
ruin.  (A'm«i*«>  j inertia,  IIC.  ; Onsr/y,  Ui.  99— IOC.; 
lUitfr't  vol.  vl.  part  3.  p.^— 33.) 

KOONDOOZ,  an  indcp.  khaiiat  of  Crntial  Asia,  be- 
tween the  3-'>th  and  3Hlh  deg.  N.  lat..  rimI  the  sdth  and 
72*1  K.  long.,  at  present  comprising,  as  tributary  stati's. 
Budukshaji,  and  many  other  small  chirf»hi|>«  N^.  of  the 
lliudoo  Koosh.  It  has  N.  the  territ.  of  lllssar,  Durwas, 
fte. ; E.,  the  Bulor-Tagh  mountains,  separating  it  from 
the  ('hlneic  dom. ; 8.,  Caulirlstao,  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosli.  widch  divides  it  from  Caubul ; and  W..  a part  of 
Affghanlstaa,  and  the  territ.  of  U.ilkh.  The  central  part 
of  this  dom.,  nr  Koonduos  Proper,  seems  to  be  situated 
on  a lower  level  than  the  surrounding  provs.  It  It  of 
limited  dimensions.  Is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  low  hllU. 
and  watered  by  two  of  the  principal  tributaries  nf  the 
Oxus.  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  in  many  parti 
so  marshy,  lliat  the  roods  arc  obliged  to  be  constructed 
on  piles  of  wood,  fixed  aiming  noxious  and  rank  vege- 
tation. The  climate  Is  most  peitiferous:  snow  lies  Cir 
ihro<>  moiuht  In  winter,  but  the  heat  In  summer  Is  often 
excessive.  The  toil  is,  however,  very  fertile;  and  pro- 
duces almndant  crops  of  grain.  In  the  marshy  ground* 
rice  is  the  chief  product,  and  in  the  drier  grounds  wheat 
and  barley.  The  revenue*  of  the  chief  are  derived,  a*  in  the 
other  K.  st.ites,  from  the  land:  they  are  p;dd  princijially 
1‘t  kind,  and  are  sold  to  amount  to  a third  part  ui  the 
pi(Ml«i>'«*  of  the  soil.  Apricots,  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  are 
pU'iitifui.  as  are  most  necess.iries  of  life  ; a good  deal  of 
silk,  alto,  is  produced  on  the  hanks  of  the  ()xua  Since 
the  conqui^t  of  Uuduhskan,  tiiat  due  prov.  hot  been  hi  a 
great  measure  dcuupulated.  its  inhah.  Iiclng  carried  off 
to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Konmloiix,  where  they  die  ra- 
pidly, from  the  rffects  of  the  climate.  The  surrounding 
provs.  have  mostly  both  a rich  toll  aiul  i^ckxI  climate, 
j'he  Inhabt.  of  Kotvndoui  are  mostly  Tadjiks.  (Scr 
Bokmcra,  1.397.)  The  khan  or  iwccr  U,  however,  an 
Dzbek,  Kuondooz  appearing  to  be  the  most  southerly 
regtui^  into  which  the  VslieKS  ever  peniHrated,  and  aA 
lerwards  succesHled  In  rstablishing  their  dominion. 
The  army,  comprising  aliout  W.hliO  cavalry,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  consists  chiefly  nf  Vstsrks ; but 
most  of  the  civil  employments  under  the  state  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  naUve  pop.  By  ailoptlug  this  line 
of  policy,  and  governing  his  siihjc^  In  general  with 
justire.  and  (for  an  Eastern  despot)  comldrnihlc  mild- 
ii«>ss,  the  present  sovereign  of  Koomioos  has  consolidat'd 
his  power  : he  is  supposed  to  be  rich  ; and  his  army,  at 
least,  is  a match  for  any  one  likely  to  oppewe  It.  The 
khan  frequently  makes  **  rAwMirn/s  " (chupoo*),  or  nre- 
datory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territ.  of  Raikh, 
(he  ifaxAureh  country,  Ac.,  for  pritoncri,  whom  ho  sells 
for  slave*  ; and  the  cnief  of  Chitr.\l  pays  hit  tribute  is 
human  beings,  who,  being  also  sold  by  the  khan,  form  a 
principal  article  of  exp<irt  from  Koondons.  His  encou- 
ragement of  this  nefarlnus  traffle,  and  his  behaviour  to 
the  unfortunate  po]>.  of  Budukshan,  are  the  principal  ble- 
mishes in  the  charai-(er  of  the  khan  : he  has  the  merit  of 

firiMt'cting  commerce,  and  traders  in  hli  dom.  are  secure 
rom  exactions  nr  niolcstatioo.  There  is  a considerable 
tr.Hle  between  Koonrtooi  and  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Var- 
kuml.aud  <M>metimes  an  exchange  nf  presents.  Teals 
an  imooriant  article  of  consumption.  Eurupe.*m  and 
other  foreign  luxuries  arc  derived  from  Bokhara,  in  cx- 
(hungi*  for  slaves  nnd  cattle  sent  to  its  marketa  At  pre- 
sent, of  ail  the  I’zbek  states,  Koondooi  Is  the  most  isd- 
vetsc  Ui  liritisli  influence. 
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Koondooz,  the  nrmtinal  cap.,  is  in  a wide  valley,  near 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  alioul  lat.  3<>"  .Su'  N , ami 
long.  in'  K.  It  has  formerly  been  a largo  town,  but 
its  pop.  docs  not  now  exceed  1,500.  It  has  a mud  fort, 
surrounded  by  a ditch,  and  the  winter  rcsidcm-e  of  the 
chief.  The  largest  town  In  the  khan's  dom.  is  KhoohMim 
(which  see.)  (i7iirn<w’  Trav.,  II  179—108.;  vol.  Hi. 
173,  176.  373—381. ; Ritter.  fnfAwstdc,  pon  Asien,  v.  K|0 
—815.) 

KOKOTCHA.or  KAROTCHA,  a tosm  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  gov.  Koursk.  cap.  drc.,  on  the  river  of  tho 
same  name,  and  on  the  road  from  Voroneje  to  KiiarkolT, 
100  m.  S.W.  the  former  city.  Pop.  nearly  10,000.  It  Is 
well  built,  and  surruundcxl  by  numerous  gardens ; and 
has  several  churches,  nearly  all,  however,  coustructixl  of 
timber,  a circle  high  school,  hospital,  and  a saltpetre 
manufactory : with  an  extensive  trotle  in  apples,  fur 
which  its  vicinity  is  famous.  Korotcha  was  founded  by 
Michael  Kedoruritch  In  I6.'>8,  as  a barrier  against  the 
' incursions  of  the  C'rtm-Tartars.  {Seimtxicr,  La /{»uti<  ; 

' Ponart.  Dat  Kuttiand.) 

KOSTKNDIL,  or  GllIVSTENDIL  {JuHiniana  zc- 
cumta),  a town  of  European  Turkey,  pruv.  Rmimelia, 
and  rap.  sandjak  of  Us  own  name,  I'.i7  m.  K.  Salimlra, 
and  192  m.  W.N.W.  AdrIanoide.  Pop.,  according  to 
Stein,  K.rsK).  It  stands  on  the  N.  declivity  of  (he  Kar.xsu 
mountains,  at  a short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Strouma  (the  an.  Strymon),  and  is  detendixl  by  a 
crenelated  wall  flanked  with  square  towers.  A iMuaar, 
governor’s  palace,  and  several  sulphur  baths,  are  the 
only  public  establisbmenis.  l^pluyinent  is  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  pop.  by  Uic  silver  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neichliouring  mountains. 

Ko.STHuM.V,  a gov.  of  Russia  in  Europe.  U’twiN  ii 
.5G«  4.V  and  .V/J  |2'  N.  l.vi.  and  4«^  17*  ami  4K-'  K.  long., 
having  N.  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  W.  Jarosl.tvl,  S.  Wlad- 
mir  and  Nijegurpd,  and  E.  Viatka.  Arca,3M.4<Ki  so.  m. 
Pup.,  Ill  1h3h.  Surface  flat,  with  some  umlnl.'i- 

(ions.  It  is  indifTercntty  fertile,  b«'ing  marshy  In  the  N., 
while  in  the  S.  it  Is  sandy  and  clayey.  Climate  s<  Tcre, 

, but  healthy.  It  is  watered  by  the  Volga,  and  by  Its  Im. 

I portant  tributaries  the  Ounja  and  VetTouga.  Principal 
I corn  crop  rye;  but  the  quantity  grown  is  tnsuflirient  for 
the  consumption.  Flax  and  hennp  are  targcly  priMluced- 
Cattle  few,  and  but  little  attcndi  d to.  'I'liis,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  forests,  which  arc  exlensire.  valu- 
able. and  ixiter  taken  rare  of  than  those  nf  most  other 
governments.  The  river*  and  Ltkrs  furnish  Abundance 
of  fish.  The  Inliabs.  particularly  excel  in  the  preparation 
of  Russia  leather,  and  there  are  varlotu  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  linen.  Mai^of  the  peasants  are  masons.  rar)ientert, 
&c.,  who  ses'k  ior  rinpluymcnt  in  the  summer  season  in 
the  enuti^ous  governments;  and  many  are  cmploird 
at  home,  fii  the  making  of  rhareoal,  pitch  and  tar,  mats, 
of  which  there  U an  immense  cirtisumption,  boats,  rafts, 
&c.  (5c*j»»/z7«t.  La  Rattif,  ^c..  p.  121..  Ac.) 

KosrauwA,  the  cap.  of  the  abme  gov,,  on  the  Wolga, 
at  the  coiifliieocr  of  the  Kostroma  w ith  that  river.  Pop. 
nearly  in.tXiO.  Situation  cl«r.-ited  and  agreeable  ; houses 
mostly  of  stone;  the  rampart  of  earth  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  ha*  been  converted  into  a prt>- 
mcnade.  It  has  a handsome  cathedral,  two  large  con- 
vents, a great  number  of  churches,  and  a large  stone 
building,  or  bazaar,  for  the  security,  exhibition,  and  talc 
of  merchandise.  There  are  several  taanerles,  with  ma- 
nufactures of  linen,  Prussian  blue,  soap,  and  tallow,  a bell- 
foundry.  Various  fairs,  awl  a considerable  commerce. 

KOl'AH,  a town  of  lUndostan.  prov.  Hajpootana, 
the  cap.  of  a subsidiary  state  of  the  same  name,  with  an 
area  of  about  4.400  sq.  m.  (SutMcrtand.)  The  town,  on 
the  Chumbul,  195  m.  S W.  Agra,  Is  large  and  populous, 
with  some  good  and  well  stocked  bazaars,  and  a great 
number  of  temples  and  substantial  private  houses.  Tho 
entrances  to  Kutali  are  through  double  gateways,  and  its 
walls  are  surrounded  hy  a fusso  hrwrn  in  the  solid  rock. 
Us  chief  public  rdlGcc  is  the  ;>a]a<'e  of  tho  rajah,  rendered 
ronspieuous  by  its  lofty  white  turrets,  and  cnclosetl  by  a 
sopnrato  line  of  works  Kotah  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  other  articles  (>f  native  consumption.  Its  territory 
if  among  the  ir.o»t  flourishingnf  India,  and  about  20ycars 
ago  it*  gross  revenue  was  estimated  at  47  lacks  of  ru|>ccs, 
and  Us  armed  force  at  25,100  men.  {HamtUon'i  £.  I. 
Cat.  { Pari.  ’Rtporls.) 

KOTOCH,  A rajahship  of  N.W.  llindnsUn,  subject  to 
the  ro.iharajait  of  tho  Punjab;  about  lat.  32^  N-,  and 
between  long.  76°  and  77°  E..  liaving  W.  and  8.  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Punjab,  and  N.  and  E.  tlie  raiolishlps 
Chamba,  Kulo,  and  Mundt,  separating  It  from  the  great 
range  of  the  Himalayas.  It  com))risc*  a |u>rtion  of  the 

^r  valley  of  the  Ucaa  {HsrpMatit),  and  is  about  00  m. 

:igth  N.  to  S.  by  fy«im  2-3  to  40  ni.  in  bruulth.  Its 
nstursi  products  are  few.  but  they  might  be  much  Im- 

firoved  under  an  enlightened  government.  Opium  Is 
srgely  rviUivateti  on  the  Ktiln  frnnlirr,  and  cotton  is 
raised,  and  furnishes  the  material  from  wlilrh  the  liner 
cio:hsof  (loshyar;Kir  are  maiuiiaiturrd.  When  I hi*  pi.-u-e 
was  visited  hy  Moorcroft,  theu*  cloths  were  sent  in  Urge 
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quuntltiet  to  W.  AtU ; Agent*  from  Tcry  remote  plire* 
attendnt  At  llothyarpur,  riiAtte  advance*  to  tlie  wenver*, 
and  t(vok  the  cloth  In  the  rough  from  the  loom.  blL-achlng, 
washing,  and  packing  It  rat  h In  hi*  own  fa*hiun  to  »ult 
the  market  of  hisrountiy.  \Vc  hare  not  learned  whether 
an):  change  ha*  been  effected  in  the  interv.al  in  thi*  trade. 
Superior  wheat  and  rice  are  raued.  Kir*  of  large  liic 

f:row  in  *nme  tract*  along  the  Bt-a* ; and  in  one  part 
« an  rxten*ive  bamboo  forest.  lUmh-irb  and  the  tnul- 
berrj'tree  are  abundant<  and  iron  i*  found,  but  the  ore 
if  not  wrought.  Shujanpoor,  about  lat.  Sl^  41K,  and 
lung.  76°  32*  E:,  i*  tba  cap.  {Moorcro/t's  Tra9<i»,  i. 
13U— 14^) 

KOl'KSK.  a goremment  in  the  S.  part  of  European 
Iliittia,  having  that  of  Orloff  on  the  N.,  Voronetz  on  the 
E..  Kharkoff  on  the  and  Tchernigoff  on  the  W. 
Area  I6.flh0*o.  m.  (?)  The  citimate*  of  the  pop.  differ 
very  whiely ; but  Sclinitzler  conclude*  th.it  It  cannot  fall 
•hnrt  of  l.nOO.(KK).  Surfa<'r  flat,  or  slightly  ui>dulating  ; 
*oil  very  fertile ; forc«t*  not  very  cxten*lre,  and  In  *ome 
|t.irt*  there  i»  a *carcity  of  wood.  I'here  are  no  navi, 
gable  river*,  the  want  of  which  i*  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  on  the  gnvomment.  The  climate  i*  mild  and 
healthy.  N'otwlthstanding  the  backward  state  of  agrl- 
culture,  llassoi  says  that  wheat  and  rye  jlidil  9 for  I; 
but  thU  is  mo«t  probably  exa;^geratod.  Cum  is  kept  In 
*/<>>«,  or  cares,  tonietime*  for  6 ur  10  years  togrtber.  and 
there  is  always  a Urg*  stirplu*  for  exportation.  Uenip 
ami  flax,  tobacco,  hop*.  Ac  , are  also  produced.  The 

Kslures.  which  are  excellent,  affuril  ample  provUi«m  for 
•ge  hcnls  of  oxen,  w ith  horse*,  sheep,  Ac.  There  are 
in  thi*  govemmrnt  above  free  prai-ant*.  Man'j« 

facture*  ctnuidcrable  and  improving,  consisting  of  cuarsu 
rlulh  fur  the  army  and  the  pe.[*.antry,  leather.  sn.ap,  salt- 
p<*tre,  spirits,  e.arthenware.  *c.  Ihibllc  Instruction  has 
made  no  considerable  progres*.  There  were,  in  Kil, 
In  the  soverntnent.  X'l  ediicatinnal  establishment*,  at- 
tembnl  hr  4,<*«5  pupil*,  being  <»nly  I pupil  fur  every  390 
individuals  I 

Kura*  a.  a town  of  European  Russia,  can.  of  the 
atxive  gov.,  lat.  51°  43'  41"  N..  long.  ‘ify  IV'  E.  Pop. 
(ill  IH9))  2*i,447.  It  hod  a citadel  ami  ramparts  ; but  the 
former  is  In  rtifiis,  and  tl>e  latter  hare  Iwen  conrerte*! 
Into  public  walks.  Situation  elevated ; houses  princi- 
pally of  wo<k1.  but  manv  of  stone;  street*  narrow. 
crtMikeil,  and  ill  paveil.  'Phere  are  two  convents,  nume- 
rous churches,  wltli  a gymu.isliim,  a normal  school,  an 
hospital,  a fiiundliiig  hospital,  Arc.  It  is  a thriving,  in- 
dustrious town,  haring  niimenmi  tanneries,  tile  and 
c.irthcmvare  work*.  w.ix  amt  tallow  fmindri*-*,  Ac.  It 
c.irries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Peterihurg, 
Idoscow.  and  Odessa,  sr-ndfng  to  them  c.iUle  .vid  horses, 
tallow,  le.iiher.  w.ix  and  honey,  hemp  an<l  fur*. 

Koreonala  l*ou*tyn,  a content  In  the  tldoltj  of 
Koiirsk,  is  cchbratiMi  for  a iniraciilont  InmKe  or  the 
Virgin,  and  for  a great  fair  held  ajmu;illy  on  the  ‘itii 
Kfid.iy  after  l*.i«ter.  re  ortei!  to  iipMlly  br  merchants 
an-i  pilgrims.  The  value  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
articles  ex|K>s«'()  to  sale  at  this  f.ilr.  In  iH'ib.  amounted, 
according  to  the  nflu  ial  accouiUs,  tu  about  Sn.ono.OiZ) 
rmihtes.  Hut  if  this  be  n«>t  ex:iggeratnl.  It  is.  at  all 
r-vents,  grratlv  .iliove  the  aver.ige.  {SchmUL'r,  Awistc, 
^c..  p.3-V>  ; \fa/l,'  Ac.) 

Kll.\SNOJ.AltsK,  or  KR  tSSOYERSK.  a town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  Venl*ri»k.  of  which  It  is  the  c,ip..  in 
n plain  of  great  lie.mty  and  (crtilily,  on  the  Ycnlsi  i,  .ind 
nn  the  hi,:h  ro,ui  Ik-Iwixmi  'I'ulioKk  and  Irkut-k.  .-'.•o  in. 
K.  by  S.  '1‘oiiuk.  lat.  ’ I'  N.,  long.  .S7*  !•»"  I’.  Pop. 
about  4.IK<0.  Though  small,  this  is  a town  of  some  iio- 
portanrr,  lieing  tl.c  cmjeinum  of  a wide  evtriit  of 
country.  It  Is  pretty  well  built  ; its  two  prinrt|ci1  itre«-ts 
are  brOiid.  .ind  lt>  houses,  whirh  are  mostly  I'aciHl  with 

[■tanks,  are  painted  in  briglit  colours.  Its  chief  public 
Hiildings  are.  several  churches  ; an  edifice,  partly  of 
stone,  ovTUpled  by  the  gtivernrnent  office*  ; and  a Large 
factory,  de\ote«l  to  •everal  branches  of  industry,  r^pe- 
rially  coarh-huiMlng.  and  the  manufacture  of  Russia 
leather.  Tlie  district  sulsordmate  to  thi*  (own  is  the 
m«i«t  productive  in  the  whole  nr<*r.  Irkutsk,  of  grain, 
c.ittle.  horses,  ,*6r.  '•  Flour  1»  sold  at  Krasnojarsk  gene, 
rally  at  from  1-5  to  30  kupccLt  the  jamil.  according  to  the 
gtMxlness  of  the  crop*  ; excelleiil  iM-ef  for  1|  to  2 rouble*, 
and  other  thing*  in  proportion.  Fish  and  game  are  also 
in  ahundaiire ; .-iml  the  neighbourhood  Is  fantous  for 
wiM  goats,  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  iiiferior  to  venison. ’* 
{l)oh<U't  TVarc/*  in  SiluTta,  U.  Within  the  last 

twimiy  year*  this  town  has  been  rising  considerably  In 
importance ; and  it  has  now  a brt»k  traffic  in  Chinese 
and  agricultural  produce.  Krman,  who  visiteil  It  In 
f.iund  it  supplied  with  Maslcira  and  other  European  w ines, 
and  speaks  in  high  term*  of  a literary  chih,  which  he 
sav*  may  rank  with  those  of  a *u|>erior  order  in  Europe. 
( /.'rouin.  hfnc  vm  die  Erde.  i.  SSH— 50. ; D<jbeWt  TravcU, 

KREMN'ITZ  (Hung-  A'orm&-*-^on^a),  a roval  town 
o(  Mungary.  co.  Haei,  and  one  of  the  pi  im  ipal  mining 
and  coining  town*uf  thekutgduiu  ; in  a dcc{)  valley  lOm. 
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W.  Vetisolil.  and  Mm.  E.N.  K.  l»rc*burg.  Pop.  aliout 
4.0U0.  The  wallmi  tuwn  comprl»e*  a castle,  and  about 
4U  hsutes,  one  of  w hich  Is  the  mint,  ranged  round  an 
open  i|Htrr  in  which  the  market  Is  held.  In  the  suburtM 
are  nearly  600  dwelling  houses,  and  many  mining  offices  ; 
and  about  | m.  distant  are  the  smelling  furnaces. 

Kremnitz  is  ill  paved,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  It  has 
5 churches;  one  with  a lofty  gilt  and  cou|»cred  »tee{>le 
and  very  gaudy  Internal  unioincnts,  3 cnapelt,  a Pro- 
testant  meeting-house.  2 hospitals,  a royal  infirm- 
arr  for  miucr*.  a gymnasium,  normal  and  girls' schools, 
a Lutheran  grammar  school,  Ac  ; and  it  is  the  teat  of 
municipal  and  mining  tribunals,  and  of  a mint,  and 
councils  of  mines  and  forests. 

The  Kremniu  nines  have  II  or  13  principal  shafts, 
attarh<«d  to  which  are  18  or  20  washing  works  {poch- 
uH-rkm\  The  Ijest  mine*  belong  to  private  cum|ia. 
iilei;  but  the  richest  vein*  of  Krrtnnits  are  now  for 
the  most  part  exhausted,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  former  workings  is  under  wnter.  'I'hc  mines  at 
present  yield  alKHit  15,(*i0  marc*  of  silver,  and  2-V»  do. 
of  gold  a year.  These  metals,  however,  are  rarely 
found  puri»,  but  much  intermixed  with  i*opper,  lean, 
arsenic.  Ac.  Quartz  is  the  matilx  of  the  ore,  which  it 
first  reduced  tiy  the  hammer,  to  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  the  stoni'S  used  for  Macadamising  roads:  the  ora 
is  next  expose*!  l;>  the  itamplng-mlll,  by  which  it  1* 
pulverised;  it  I*  then  washed  over  slanting  frames; 
sometime*  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  Ac. ; 
and  U finally  smelted.  " The  object  of  this  process, 
which  lasts  four  and  twenty  hours.  Is  to  separate  the 
noble  fniin  the  Ictioble  metals,  which  is  effected  by  the 
oxydation  of  the  !.-vttrr.  At  the  moment  the  oxydalion 
is  complete,  a bright  bluUh-whItc  metallic  lustre  spreoiis 
Itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid  metal.  'I*he 
impure  meUls  are  then  allowed  to  run  off,  a stream  of 
warm  water  is  passed  over  the  gold  and  silver  to  cwniI 
them ; the  solid  mas*  I*  taken  out.  rut  up  Into  L»ar*. 
wHgheil,  and  sent  off  to  the  mint,  where  the  gold  and 
silver  are  separated,  and  coined.  The  tmellitig-houie* 
of  Kremnitz  arc  the  liesl  in  Hunganr:  instead  of  the 
common  bellow*,  they  have  the  doul'fe-cylinder  bellow* 
W'orkcsl  by  water,  w inch  maintains  a cnnMatii  bla.«t ; and 
the  loss  <jf  leoil.  Instead  of  la'lng  lb*,  to  the  marc.  Is 
re«luce*l  to  12.”  (/*agc/'s  Htinettey,  1.  SPT. ) 

.All  the  gold  and  silver  nn>duct>tf in  Himgar)*.  whether 
byi>rixatc  individu.Us  or  uy  the  government,  should  be 
colm-d  at  Kremnitz.  Delius  stated,  In  1773.  that  l»e- 
twi-eu  174tf  and  that  year  nearly  I00,>A)0.fNg)  gvidt-m  of 
gi4J  and  silver  hud  (•een  ubtafiK**!  from  the  mine*  of 
Sdiemnitz  and  Kreinnltr,  and  coibed  at  the  latter  town  ; 
and  that  S.fXiO.filxi  gulden*  a year  still  came  from 
^rhemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and  Transylvania.  (.See  Brigki't 
Trnr>-htn  l.oirer  Hungary,  pp.  177.178.)  ••  The  amount 
of  g'  ld  and  silver  omed  at  Kremnitz  is  now  about 
n year  ( -ti.iNsf  flor.  c.  m.> ; Init  it  Is  prottable 
th.it  (his  is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  pr«Kluti%l, 
ns  It  is  known  lli.tt  a g'HKi  dc.il  finds  its  way  to  Vienna 
in  Imr*.  Tlie  silver  is  mostly  coinevi  into  pieces  of  2U 
kreiitzcn  {zwamigrrs).  ami  'the  gold  into  ducats  and 
hairducol*.''  (Fogcf.  I.  3*»4.  3!*5.)  Kremnitz  ha*  aUo  a 
ruy.!!  vitriol  fov'iorv.  2 p.iper-mills,  and  mamiforturei  of 
e.arthenware  and  vaTinlliuO.  It  Is  abiiixlantly  supidled 
with  excellent  w.iter  l»y  a w.vler-course  carried  l»y  a 
former  archbishop  of  (tran,  at  his  own  expense,  from  the 
TImrocz  to  Krenmltz,  « distance  of  .'•(i  m.  {Paget's 
IftiHgiiry,  i.  3la»~3y7.  ; ftnght's  'irarrlt,  167— ; 
Vetter,  Sat,  Eneye.  ; Ht  rekaut. ) 

KlilSHN.A,  <*r  KI.S  TN.AH  (the  name  of  a supMsed 
inrariMtion  of  Vivhn’ii,  a river  of  Hindostan.  and  one 
w hii  h tM^uiidi  an  impirtant  division  nf  that  country ; tlie 

part  of  the  peninsula  t«elng  etitilled  ” India  S.  of  the 
Krishna.”  It  rues  In  the  W.  gh.-uit*.  near  lat.  18°  N..  and 
long.  74'\  not  far  from  Battarah  : and  runs  with  a very 
tortuous  course  E.  for  about  70(im  , through  the  provs, 
Bcjapi)'>r.  Iktxler,  ami  Hyderabad,  and  between  the 
British  distr.  of  .M.xsulip.st.'mi  and  (hintoor  ; falling  Into 
the  iKx  an  on  the  ('oromandel  coast  hy  several  mouths 
near  lat.  16^.  long  hP.  Its  course  lie*  mostly  through 
a mountainous  covmtry,  greatly  elevated  above  the  *4*a  ; 
its  channel  is  of  very  Irregular  depth,  much  bri'kcn 
by  rocks  and  rapids ; and  it  is  altogether  til  adapted 
for  navigation,  except  In  tlie  N.  CIrcar*.  where  it  is 
available  for  large  Ixuit*.  In  the  highlands,  the  craft 
usually  employed  on  it  are  rnimd  bamboo  wicker  Isaskeu, 
covered  with  half-tanned  hides,  and  directed  with  kid- 
tiles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Joongabiidra.  (dit- 
purba.  and  Alalpurlia,  from  the  S.  ; and  the  Seema. 
Mussy,  Ac.,  from  the  N.  Satarali  is  the  principal  city 
on  its  thinks.  It  Is  said  to  lie  much  more  productive  of 
gems,  Nc.,  than  the  (•(Ktavery,  diamond*,  chalcedonies, 
onyx,  and  <rthcr  precimi*  stones,  and  some  gold.  Iw-ing 
found  in  Its  sediment  in  the  dry  season.  {HamAifon’t 
E.  /.  Gaz.) 

KFUJSHA.  GCLDSC  II-A.  or  ILI,  a city  of  ( Wnesa 
Turkestan,  cap.  pros . Ill  e»r  Fl«*.  in  lat  42°  46'  N..  long. 
62*'  4a'  15", about  450  ni.  N.E.  Varktind.  It  is  said  tubit 
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18  ChioeM  /i  (about  5m.)  In  circuit,  turTOOoded  by  mud  ctoUia,  »um.  tobacco,  coloured  glaM,  bciidi,  and  bard* 
walls  and  wrC  ditches,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The  ware ; and  they  t^equently  travef  to  exeetKo  mercaotile 
town,  according  to  Holmersen,  Is  much  better  built  than  commissions  as  fitr  as  Furntekabnd  and  l.ucknow.  The 
either  Kotan  or  Bokhara  : the  houses  are  cither  of  stone  traders  of  more  capital  send  the  products  of  India  across 
or  wood,  seldom  of  earth,  and  the  streets  are  traversed  the  mountains  into  Thlbrt,  where  they  are  exchanged 
by  running  streams.  The  Inhab.  are  mostly  Chinese ; for  hawks,  miisk, coarse  camlets,  wax.  incense,  and  other 
there  are,  however,  about  l,500Toorkee  families,  who  drugs  and  roots,  the  produce  of  that  country ; and  borax, 
profess  Mohammedanism,  but  whose  dress,  ctutoms,  Ac.  salt,  and  gold-dust  from  Tartan'.  In  (ho  marts  of  Ku* 
resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop.  The  inhab.  of  maon,  the  chief  of  which  arc  hiandl.  Kasipoor.  Chtikia, 
Kulusha  are  very  industrious,  and  devoted  to  commerce.  Afselghur,  and  Najibadad,  sugar <andy.  spices,  Ruroucait 
Almost  every  nouse  has  a shop,  freouentlj  filled  broad  cloths,  coral,  Ac.  from  the  S.,  arc  exrhangctl  for 
with  expensive  merchandise  ; besides  which,  the  streets  shawl  wool,  coarse  shawls,  China  silks,  saffron,  hides, 
abound  with  moveable  stalls,  and  hawkers  going  about  to  Ac.  Large  periodteal  fairs  are  held  at  the  above  places, 
sell  their  wares,  Kuldsba  being  the  eutrepbt  of  an  exten*  whence  necessaries  are  procured,  there  being  no  village 
sire  re^oD,  peopled  by  nomadic  Kalmuck  tribes.  It  Is  markets  in  Kureaoo.  The  country  Is  thinly  peopled  ; 
Che  residence  of  a Chinese  governor.  RitUrr,  the  inhabs.  arc  of  two  distinct  races,  the  dominant  being 

Atien,  Erdtundf,  1.  4(r2— 40t.)  the  Hindoo  ; and  the  supposed  alroriglnci  a race  aptui- 

KCLLI,  a rajalisbip  of  N.W.  HIndostan,  tributary  to  rently  of  Tartar  origin,  many  of  whom,  railed  dims,  ai^u 
thc  maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  about  lat.  3*/^  N.,  and  long,  near  to  have  been  reduced  to  a state  of  shiver}-  by  thefr 
77^  R.,  having  E.  the  great  range  of  the  Himalaya,  N.  Hindoo  conquerors.  The  native  government  w-as  drs* 
Laboul,  W.  CbAnbaand  Kotodi,ax>d  S.Mundi.  Length,  potic  in  an  opprcMive  degree  till  the  British  tiM>k  pus* 
N.  to  S.,  al>out  40  m.  Area  and  pop.  uncertain.  Wheat,  session  of  the  country  In  IH15;  since  which,  (he  rondltiun 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  but  only  a little  rice,  are  raised,  of  Kumaon  and  its  inhabs.  has  been  progrcuirely  ame- 
Kokitchenvegetablosaregrown.  Tobacco, though culti.  lioratcd.  Total  public  revenue  (IH22-£t>,  lH6.l!%nm., 
vated  in  most  of  the  gartUme,  does  not  thrive  very  well,  of  which  the  land-tax  furnished  17G.G64 : public  expend!* 
and  a narcotic  preparation  from  hemp  is  used  as  a sub*  ture.  31,264  rup.  Kumaon,  like  many  otner  parts  of  K. 
stitute.  The  climate  being  much  colder  than  in  the  liindoitan.  contains  numerous  places  of  Hindoo  pil* 
adjacent  rajalishlns  of  Kotoch  and  Mundl.  woollen  in*  grimage,  and  many  Hindoo  temples.  Almora  it  the  rnp^ 
stuad  of  cotton  ubrlcs  arc  used  for  cluthing.  Kulu,  which  see.  {Atiatic  Researckfs,  xri.;  hamiUon's  E.  I. 
or  Sultanpoor,  the  cap.,  aimut  lat.  31^  57'  K..  and  Cm.) 

long.  77®  10'  K.,  is  of  no  great  extent  or  pop. : it  stands  Kl‘U  (an.  Tyrtrsl.  a river  of  western  A»la.  In  Georgia, 
iU  the  confluence  of  the  Beas  and  Scrhari.  The  part  having  its  rise  within  the  Turkish  dominions,  not  far 
next  the  river,  forming  the  southern  or  lower  town,  is  from  Kars,  on  a S.  offset  of  the  t'aiicasi.m  range,  dividing 
occupied  by  the  buildings  In  which  the  rajah  resides  the  tribularie*  of  the  Caspian  from  those  of  the  Black 
with  his  family  and  attendants.  '1‘he  upper  part  of  the  Sea.  in  lat.  4P  N..  and  long  4i®30'  K.  It  assumes  Its 
town  consists  of  the  hoiisesof  shop-keepers  ana  artificers,  name  near  the  town  of  Akiskar,  whence  it  Hows  olMiiit  HO 
and  la  sci>arated  from  the  lower  division  by  a small  m.  K.N.R.  to  Gorl.  Us  cmirse  thenceforward  Is  8.K., 
bazaar.  A few  coarie  chintzes,  blankets,  and  cotton  by  Tifliv,  through  the  plain  of  Kar.i,  and  altrrw.irds 
cloths,  with  opium  ami  moik,  are  the  chief  articles  of  through  a lower  plain  ahoumling  with  salt  marshes,  amt 
traflic ; the  three  former  arc  brotmht  from  the  plains,  in  which  arc  several  mud  volcanoes  ami  petroleum 
and  naifi  for  with  the  two  latter.  The  principal  tr.idcrs  springs.  The  latter  of  those  pl.dni  Is  frequentk  over- 
are  Hindoo  pilgrims,  of  whom  a vast  number  atsemhlc  flowed  by  the  river.  The  total  length  of  the  Kur.  ns 
liere  on  their  way  to  holy  places  in  the  mountains,  nieajurcu  along  its  windings,  somewhat  exceeds  .52b  m. . 
(.Voorrrq/7,  i.  171..  Ac.)  Its  chief  alBucnts  are,  l.th'c  AJaz.in.  from  the  main  f'au- 

KL'MAON,  or  KEMAOK.  aprov.  of  N.  Ulmloptan,  caii.'Ut  ridge.  Joining  the  tn.-iin  stream  in  lat.  40°  .V5'  N., 
under  the  British  presid.  of  Bcngnl,  comprising,  with  and  long.  46®  .51'  E. ; and.  2d,  the  Aras  (an.  Araifs). 
Kumaon  Proper,  that  portion  of  fUicrwal  S.K.  of  the  which  rises  near  F.rrrrmim,  curves  northward  round 
Alcanan>l.i  river;  rhieuy  bsuween  lat.  3U®  and  31®  N.,  3!miDt  Ararnt,  and  thrnce  runs  ,S.K.,  and  arterw.irds 
and  long.  7H®  and  Hi®  K.,  having  N.W.  Iiidcpcinicnt  N.F..,  to  its  juncture  « lih  t!tc  Kur,  at  UjwnL  The  Kur 
Glicrwal,  N.E.  the  great  range  of  the  lliinslavo,  se*  at  this  point  is  140  yards  broad,  and  may  be  navignted  by 
paratiiig  it  from  Thibet,  S E.  Nc{muI,  and  .S.'iV.  the  large  boats  to  its  mouth  on  the  W.  snte  of  the  t’nspian 
jtrov.  l)elhl.  Area  rsUinateti  nt  nearly  ll.Min  sq.  m.  Sea.  a distance  of  about  ironi.  Fishing  vUlases  arc 
I'lie  whole  country  is  ou'i  sorcaJ  by  mouiil.iios  sue-  established  on  it*  lower  banks,  and  great  wraith  it  acru- 
cessively  ascending  from  S.\v.  to  N.i-'-,  till  they  rrarh  muIulcU  from  the  priiretiU  of  lliese  fisheries.  .\  delta 
the  height  of  25.W!o  ft.  The  Canges  In  the  upper  part  at  the  mouth  projects  consiilcrHUy  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
nf  its  course,  the  Kalf-e,  and  a few  of  their  tributaries,  KrKx\CMr.K.  or  K.V1<.\<'HFH,  the  principal  sea* 
are  the  chief  rivers:  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  con*  port  of  Stndc.  N.W.  Ilindostan,  on  the  K.  side  of  an 
scmicnce.  The  luwer  portion  of  the  prov.  it  covered  Inli't  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Win.  S.W.  Hyderabad,  and 
with  jungle  lnters|HTM'd  with  groups  of  saul.  si<soo.  .ind  about  IH  m.  from  the  W.  arm  of  the  Indvi<  : lat.  24®  &Ct* 
other  timber  trees,  and  tracts  of  high  reedy  grius.  The  N.,  lung.  fi7®  ly  K.  It  is  built  on  a low.  barren,  sandy 
central  hilly  n*giun  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest:  shore,  and  is  wa!Ie«l.  In  IH13  there  were  3.250  houses 
above  the  elevation  of  2,5iM)  l\.  the  vegettUien  of  the  w ithin  the  walls,  hut  the  pup.  did  not  reach  13,000.  The 
tropics  gi VI'S  placctothct*ine,oak,rhiulodcmlron,Ac.  The  town  is  Irregiitarly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
fruits  and  vcgetiibles  oi  Kuro|H.' arc  coniiiion,  and  thrive  that  two  people  can  scarcely  walk  abreast.  The  houirs 
well.  Wheat,  manduti,  r.iid  other  dry  grains  arc  those  arc  chiefly  of  mud  and  sandstone,  obtained  in  great  abun- 
prlncIpaHy  grown,  but  rice  also  is  cultivated  alternately  damv  from  the  roast. 

with  the  foregoing,  a regular  rotation  of  crops  being  Kurachet^  has  a considerable  trade  with  Ciitch,  Bom* 
iiursueti.  llcinn  is  r.ilscd  In  large  quantities,  and  grows  bay,  and  the  prinrljuil  ports  on  the  Malabar  cuast.  Its 
luxuriantly  to  (he  height  of  12  or  14  ft. ; little  cotton  is  hartKiur  Is  commodious,  perfectly  safe  in  ail  w inds,  and, 
raised,  though  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  sovereign  though  not  deep,  is  capable  of  sheltering  vessels  of  200or 
has  the  eoltro  property  of  the  soil;  and  the  great  300  tons ; so  that  it  is  of  greater  commercial  importance 
fimcUunaries  unaor  the  native  gov.  were  always  paid  than  any  of  Che  ports  on  the  Indus,  which  can  only  (>c 
by  grants  of  laml,  or  by  perquisites  arising  frum  the  reached  from  the  sea  by  fl.it-buttomed  boats.  Nearly  all 
soil.  The  operations  of  tillage,  except  ploughing  ainl  tlie  Malwa  opium  exportoil  irawsu'd  Is  shipped  at  Kura, 
harrowing,  arc  chiefly  performed  by  women.  The  im*  chec.  In  1h37,  about  CO  fishing  boats,  of  from  10  to  1.5 
plements  and  operations  of  busbandn’  are  similar  to  tons,  belonged  to  this  port ; and  most  of  the  men  engaged 
tiiose  in  the  plains  of  Hiiidostan.  irrigation  is  fro-  in  the  fisheries  of  SIndc  are  from  Kurachec,  and  are 
Quently  eflectc«l  by  aounlucts  carried  a considerable  superior  in  Intelligence  and  ap|>enrance  to  (he  other  In 
distance,  and  water-mills,  scarce  in  Ilindostan.  are  here  liab.  of  (he  cf>ast.  Kurachee  was  bombarded  and  taken 
common.  The  breeds  of  homed  cattle  are  small,  but  In  a few  hours  by  a small  British  force,  on  Ihc  2d  of 
yield  very  good  milk ; there  are  domestic  camels,  but  Kcb.,  IK19.  {Ceog.  Journal,  v 2t3. ; Asiatic  Journal^ 
they  are  small,  and  goats  and  sheep  are  |>rlncl|villy  used  !><W. ) 

for  the  transport  of  goods.  F.lepltants.  tigers,  leopards,  KUHDISTAN,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia, 
and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound.  Copper,  Iron,  and  comprised  chiefly  w ithin  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  and  be- 
Icail  mines  are  wrought  to  some  extent;  and  garnets,  ,longlug partly  to  I'urkey and  partly  also  to  iVriia;  being 
rock  crystal,  and  liitumen  arc  met  with.  M.-uiuractures  boundM  N.  by  Armenia,  K.  by  Azcrbljan  and  Irak- 
very  few  i they  include  blankets,  coarse  camlets,  hetnpt'n  Adjlinl.  S.  by  khuilstan  and  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  and 
cloths,  coarse  cottons,  bamboo  mats  and  baskets,  wooden  W.  by  Diarbi-klr  and  Algezira.  Area  roughly  estimated 
vessels,  Ac.  .Artisans  are  sufllclently  numerous  in  the  at  52U.00U  sq.  m.  Pop.  HOO.UOO.  Kurds  only,  not  including 
towns,  but  their  work  exhibits  little  neatness.  It  Is  oilier  races.  Its  surface  generally  is  very  unequal ; but 
lingubir  that,  though  the  saw,  plane,  and  turning-lathe  the  mountains  are  much  loftier  and  more  frtqiicnt  in  its 
be  unknown  to  joiners,  the  nldsmithi  are  acquainted  N.  part,  the  plains  in  the  latter  being  alio  considerably 
with  the  me  of  the  spirit  bluw.pipe.  The  innabs.  at  more  elevated  than  in  S.  Kurdistan  ; and  hence  there  is 
large  are  more  Inclined  to  commerce  than  agriculture,  a great  diflercnce  of  climate  In  the  two  soctinni  Into 
'Fhcy  carry  Iron,  copper,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  other  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  principal  ranges  are 
bill  drun  and  roots  into  the  plain  of  N.  Hindustan,  the  Djebel-tagh'  and  Nimrod;  the  culminating  simnidl 
where  tney  exchange  them  fur  coarse  chintz,  cotton  being  the  snuw-covend  Mount  Bisutuin,  rising  7.^tXi  fr. 
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aboTO  the  surrounding  pUio.  and  about  12,000  ft.  aborp 
the  sea.  T)»p  gpologtral  c<matitution  of  thnu*  mouniaiitK 
concUc  of  spr)ianthie  liomblmdr,  and  other  primary 
rocks,  covered,  except  in  (he  highest  parts,  by  transition 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  various  salirerous 
formations  with  other  rucks,  ascending  evem,  in  some 
parts,  to  the  London  clav.  (4limtrort%'$  A$tyriit, 
in>.  S37— 266.)  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris. 

Dlala,  Great  and  Little  Zab,  Kerah.  and  Kabur.  Ex* 
tensive  and  rich  pasture  grounds  support  great  num* 
bers  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  rearing  of  wiiich  con- 
stitutes the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and  their 

firodiice  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  cotintry.  Hence, 
n the  Kurd  dialect  (which  is  a patois,  composed 
chlody,  though  not  entirely,  of  Arabic  and  Persian.)  the 
word  mdhJf  which  means  wealth  generally,  applies  in  a 
primary  and  more  particular  sense  to  flocks  of  sheen. 
Jaiibrrt  says  that  I.MNI.UOO  sheep  and  gnats  are  annualir 
supplied  to  (.'onstantlnopic  from  Kurdutan.  Each  Rtjck 
comprises  from  1.600  to  2.000  animals,  and  the  time 
re<}uir(Hl  to  take  them  to  their  desliiiation  is  some- 
what more  than  17  months:  we  believe,  however,  that 
the  number  is  not  half  so  great  as  .M.  Jaubert  has 
represented.  The  consumption  of  London  Is  under 
1 ..W), 000  sheep  a year;  and  that  of  ConstaoUnople,  we 
venture  to  say.  is  not  a (bird  part  so  great.  As  respects 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  N.  part  produces  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  middle  Europe,  while  in  the  S.  the 

rilalns  and  valleys  produce,  in  addition,  rice,  cotton,  to- 
larco.  with  a great  variety  of  fruits  : excellent  timber  is 
found  in  (he  fur<*«ts,  and  nut-galls  form  a Urge  article  of 
export  at  Ukcnileroon  and  Smyrna.  Good  cultivation. 
Indeed,  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  more 
especially  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  where  the  coun- 
try,  at  tW  time  of  Kinneir's  visit,  seemed  to  be  in  a 
much  more  improved  state  than  any  other  di»trict 
he  had  visited  lu  this  part  of  the  world.  (Pt-rtian 
Kmptrr,  p.  2U5.)  The  ^rirulture  of  Kurdistan  may 
elsewhere,  however,  be  regarxlrd  as  in  tiie  most  primitive 
condition  ; and  the  Implements  of  husluindry  are  Iocs 
rffi-rlive,  even,  than  those  of  the  neighlMHiring  provinces, 
which  owe  almost  every  thing  to  nature  and  very  little 
to  industry. 

The  Kurds,  who  inhabit  this  country,  and  dve  to  it  Its 
distiisctive  appellation.  (0*6  commonly  considered  as  a 
rnixiKl  breed  of  Mongols  and  lUiiek  I'artars ; though 
this  U doubtful.  They  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  s^-ct 
of  Omar : their  dress  much  re«i‘mbles  that  of  the  Turks, 
but  it  is  lighter,  and  (hey  do  not  wear  the  turlwns  or  the 
long  beard.  A red  bonnet  is  their  usual  head-dress,  and 
the  outer  garment  is  a cloak  of  black  goat-skin.  'I'hoy 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  (he  exercise  of  the  lance, 
with  other  military  arouseinmls,  are  points  in  which 
they  particularly  excel.  Improvisation  Is  commonly, 
und.  un  the  whole,  not  unsucresifully  practised  ; and 
(lu-lr  music,  tliuugh  rude,  proves  that  they  have  a 
tolerable  arqualutAnce  with  the  art.  There  are  two 
castes  of  Kurds,  characterised  hy  verr  different  habits. 
Those  of  Turkish  Kurdistan  have  nxed  habitations, 
are  acuuaiuUsl  with  the  working  of  metals,  weaving. 
an<l  otli.*r  arts,  and  live  subject  to  their  native  princes, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  nomad  Kurds 
are  chiefly  found  In  Persian  Kurdistan  and  in  the 
p.vhaliks  of  Diorbekr  and  Mosul;  often  roaming  over 
tlie  desert  in  search  of  plunder  to  the  neighbourhood 
even  of  Ilamascus  and  Aleppo.  The  love  of  theft 
and  brigandage  is  a marki'd  u<ature  in  the  whole  race, 
wlthtMt  exception ; and  this  accounts  ft>r  their  usual 
currlestm-sa  and  Improvidence  about  property,  for  which 
Uicre  is  no  security.  At  the  same  time,  all  writers 
ogrr-e.  that  when  visited  by  travellers  they  exercise  the 
ro'tst  generous  Itnspitality.  and  eften  force  lusndsome 
prcmiU  ou  their  departing  guests.  (Jaubert,  p.  f^.) 
Tlie  tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  low,  hastily  pul 
together,  constructed  of  coarse  black  cloth,  and  generuiy 
dividiHl  into  two  parts  for  the  men  and  women.  A 
defence  of  rircd  hurdlea  surrounds  the  enclosure  in  which 
tl>o  tents  are  pitched,  and  the  horses  ready  saddled  are 
tied  to  stokiH  close  to  Uie  encampment,  r cmales  meet 
with  bx'tter  treatment  among  them  than  in  the  rest  of 
Asia;  neither  sex  can  marry  without  the  permission  of 
relatives,  and  the  constancy  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
commonly  tried  during  a lung  engagement  previouslT  to 
marriage,  which  with  them  is  considered  a sacred  ana  in- 
dissolute  tie.  Hence  the  women  are  ronsIderiHl  more  as 
companions  than  slaves  : they  are  treatad  with  respect, 
and  there  li  a freedom  and  o|Mmm‘ss  in  their  character 
nut  to  lie  found  ill  otlier  women  of  Turkey  or  Persia. 

Turkish  Kurdiitan  comprises  the  ;>acnaliks  of  Mosul 
and  Chehrezour,  w ith  small  parts  of  the  porhaliks  of  V'an 
and  UatriLtd.  IVrsian  Kurdistan  is  ilkrid'-d  Into  four 
districts,  Ardi’lan,  Kennanshah,  and  Kingluavor  ; Ker- 
mantlixli  being  the  cap  and  the  residence  of  a iM'glerbeg. 
Neitlier  the  sultan,  however,  n'lr  the  king  of  Persia,  has 
any  substantial  fiower.  their  utmost  authority  tieiiig 
limited  to  (he  exaction  of  tribuU>.  the  naymeut  of  which 
they  cannot  Always  enforce.  (KmMeiri  Perua,  p.  2£15 — 
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311;  Jambert,  Vo^ge  en  Ptrte,  p.  75 — 89.;  Hitter, 
A$ien,  ix.  fKiA,  flr. ) 

KL'RII.K  Isi.ANDM.  a chain  of  small  islands  con- 
necting the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  with  the  large 
islands  forming  the  empire  of  Jamm  : they  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  Russia,  but  the  three  farthest  8.  be- 
long to  Japan.  They  extend  lirtween  lat.  43*^  40*  and 
61'^  N.,  and  long.  143°  60^  and  20^  R.»  and  occupy  a 
length  of  more  than  700  m.  Pop.  unknown,  but  very 
smiUl.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  some  of  the 
heights  rising  nearly  C,000  ft.  above  the  ocean,  while 
In  other  parts  dc^p  and  narrow  valleys  are  almost 
on  a level  with  the  sea.  Vulcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence;  and  the  geologic.tl 
cxinstituents  of  the  Islands,  examines!  by  Lutk^  ami  others, 
bidng  wholly  of  Igneous  ori^n,  indubitably  sliow  tio-ir 
connection  with  the  great  volcanic  band  pasting  S..S.W. 
from  Kamtschatka  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  through  more 
than  30  deg.  of  Ut.  The  shores  are  abrupt  and  diffirult 
of  approach ; tho  coast  currents  are  verjr  violent,  espe- 
cially on  the  K.  or  ocean  tide  ; and  continual  fogs  hover- 
ing over  the  islands,  render  access  extremely  diffirult. 
I'he  animals  and  plants  differ  little  from  those  found  in 
Kamtschatka;  ana  the  minerals  consist  chiefly  of  iron, 
cop|>er,  and  sulphur.  The  Inhab.  mostly  engage  in 
hiuiting  and  fishing:  the  former  supplying  them  not 
only  with  meat,  but  also  with  furs,  which  serve  as 
money  for  the  Russian  Americans,  Ja|uuiete,  and 
Dutch;  while  the  latter  furnishes  oil,  whalebone,  and 
spermaceti.  Agriculture  is  conflued  to  tbe  islands 
belonging  to  Ja|>an.  The  Inhab.  of  the  K.  islands 
resemble  the  Kamtschattlales  in  honesty,  opeDnc*ts  of 
character,  hospitality,  and  shyness  to  strangers.  Those 
In  the  S.  UiaDdsareAinus,arace  similar  to  the  Japanese. 
These  islands  were  discovrr(*d  between  1713  and  1720; 
but  it  must  be  arknowletiged  that  they  are  very  littie 
known,  even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century,  and 
the  lalMturs  of  Broughton,  Kruscustem,  and  other  tratel- 
iers.  (I.Htke's  Vuffaget,  tome  Ui. ; Diet.  Grog.) 

Kl'RS'Ul'I..  a (own  of  British  India.  pre«i«l.  Madras, 
cap.  of  a sutidivlsion  of  (he  BaUghaut  reded  districts, 
which  formerly  composed  an  inde|>en(ient  Patan  princi- 
pality. It  stands  on  the  ToomjHKldra,  b«)m.  N n.  Bel- 
lary. defended  on  two  sides  by  ihst  river  and  its  tributary 
the  Hundry,  and  on  (he  W.  strongly  fnrtifled,  three  of  its 
bastions  being  .Vi  ft.  high,  ami  covered  to  the  parapets  of 
the  curtain  by  a steep  glacis.  8.  of  the  fort,  is  Uic  pettak, 
or  op«*n  town,  of  cuoiiderable  extent  and  pop.  Kurnoul 
was  conililered  impregnable  by  the  natives,  and  neither 
llyder  nor  T^poo  ever  attempted  Us  capture ; but  it  was 
taxiM)  by  the  British,  in  1H1.\  after  a sie^  and  bombard- 
ment oi  a single  {HaftuUon's  P.  / Gaz.) 

KCTAl.Ml  (an.  Cotjf^um),  atown  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
rap.  of  the  prvT.  Anatoli  and  of  a SanjUk,  W)  m. 
K.S'.E.  Smyrna,  and  134  m.  W.  by  8.  Angora;  lat. 
39^  2-V  X,.  long.  30°  IV  15"  E.  Pop.,  according  to 
Kinneir.  about  (vl.OOQ  (of  whom  lO.OOi)  are  Armenians, 
and  6.UO0  Gm*ks).  The  dty  sUinds  at  the  foot  of  a 
clusler  ol  mountains  cailid  the  Pursak-Dagh,  in  which 
rises  the  Pursak  (an.  Thgtnbrius),  flowing  X.  to  (lie 
Blos-k  .Sea.  The  streets,  though  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  hamlsnme  and  well-supplted  fountains,  ami 
many  of  Uic  private  houses  are  large  and  well  furnished. 
Besides  60  mosques,  20  of  wliirh  have  stone  minarets, 

1 (iriH'k,  and  4 Armenian  churches,  there  arc  30  AwtM- 
mams  or  public  baths,  and  20  khans.  The  house  archi- 
tecture is  very  limlUr  to  tiiot  of  Constantinople  ; and  goxtd 
gardiMis  altaciu'd  to  many  of  tho  private  resldeiicr*  take 
off  much  of  the  somitre  appearance  citmmon  to  Turkish 
towns.  The  surrounding  country  Is  well  watered,  and 
extremely  productive:  grain,  cotton,  nut-galls,  and  dif- 
ferent ftuits.  are  raised  in  large  quantities  fi>r  export- 
ation ; and  goats  him!  sheep  are  pastured  for  their  hair 
and  wool,  which  Mch  Iiigh  prlxes  in  tbe  markets  of 
Smyrna  and  Cons(.-uUlDO(ile.  (Kinneir's  Asia  Mtnor, 
OliPier.  f «<g<»gc.  , tom.  vl.  40U.) 

KUTCH,  or  Cl  TCH.  a small  slate  of  N.W.  Hln. 
dostan,  subsidiary  to  the  Bnttsh.  between  lat.  22^  4.S' 
aitd  23®  4-V  N-,  and  long.  O ' 35'  and  71®  6'  E.,  hav- 
ing X.  and  K.  the  Bunn,  sr|Mirating  it  from  Sinde 
R^pootana  and  Gujrat.  K.  (ho  Gulph  uf  Kutch,  and 
W.  the  ocean,  and  an  arm  r>f  the  Indus,  which  divides 
it  from  Sinde.  Its  thajie  is  elongated;  greatest  lenfrth, 
K.  to  W.,  160  ro. ; average  breadth,  46  m.  Area,  rrearly 
7,400  tq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  It  is  in  general  arid 
and  barren  ; but  its  scenery  is  bold,  forming  a great  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  atijocent  provs.  on  the  W.  and  N. 
A chain  of  rocky  hiils  runs  through  it  in  its  whole 
length,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  This 
cluun  is  of  no  great  height,  but  its  peaks  rise  in  wild  arnl 
volcanic  cones  uf  primarv  formation.  It  unites  At  Us  \V. 
end  with  atmther  mountain  chain,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  it  on  (hr  N.  side;  and  from  Ixah  mail)  rainilb  altxmc 
are  given  off.  The  streams  of  U»c  prov.  are  mere  tor- 
rents, dry  when  the  rains  have  rc-asesi ; there  is  no 
navig.xlde  river.  Ttie  trarcity  of  water  is.  In  fact.  »me  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  on  tlie  country  ; and  the  ilrcama 
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lowing  K.  of  the  mounUint  are  all  to  brackUh  that  in 
the  hot  aeaion  they  are  not  drunk  eren  by  the  cattle. 
Gooil  water  U,  however,  tuually  found  X ft.  below 
ground.  The  ttirface  it  nioatly  tandy.  the  aand  retting 
on  «trata  of  clay  ; but  near  the  hillt  (he country  it  cuverea 
with  volcanic  mattert.  which  In  India  are  of  rare  oc< 
cnrrence.  Coal  and  iron  of  good  uuality,  bituminoui 
and  ligoeout  peirifactloiu,  ano  fottii  aniinalt  of  a latu 
gt-ulogical  period,  are  found ; and  there  are  tome  mineral 
tpringt  yielding  alum  and  other  taltt  in  large  quantitiei. 
The  country-  It  generally  bare  of  m'ood ; date  Irect  are 
pretfy  ci>mmuii,  and  the  neetn,  peepul,  and  ItalKtol,  are 
mrt  will]  round  the  viliaget.  hut  the  laroarind.  iMnyan, 
and  mango,  are  rare,  and  the  cocoa  nut  t*  rrart'd  with 
dirtirulty  even  on  the  tea  roatt.  The  arat.le  land  It 
rhi<  fly  In  the  narrow  valleyt  between  tiie  mountain 
rangpi  towards  the  K.  thore,  which  latter  it  the  beat 
w.itrred  portion  of  Kutch.  I.evt  com  it  grown  than  it 
nrt’Oiary  fur  home  rontumntion ; and  it  It  imported 
fnim  (itijrat.  Malalmr,  and  slndc,  in  return  for  cotton, 
Ste.  'ilie  Kuti'h  hurte  it  of  a good  breed ; but  other 
domestic  anlmalt,  except  goau,  are  generally  very  In- 
feror. 

That  tliiralar  tract,  the  Runn  of  Kntch,  it  thus  de- 
scribed by  Bumrt  It  extends  frmii  the  Indus  to  the 
W.  coiifinet  of  Gujrat,  a distance  of  about  'JW  Hng.  m. 
In  breadth  it  it  about  A-H  m.;  but  there  are,  betidet, 
various  belts  and  ramifleationt,  which  give  it  an  extent 
of  about  7.CN1I)  tq.  m.  It  hat  no  herbage,  mid  Tff(>table 
life  It  only  ditcemiblc  in  the  shape  of  a tiuntcd  tmnaritk 
bu»b.  which  thrives  bv  the  suction  of  the  rain  water 
that  falls  near  it.  It  diflkrt  at  widclv  from  the  tandy 
deiert  at  it  does  from  the  cultivated  plain  ; neither  dors 
it  resemble  the  t(e|>pet  of  Huttla : out  may  Justly  bo 
cnnsUlered  of  a nature  peculiar  to  itself,  ft  hat  none 
of  the  charocteHstlci  of  a marih ; It  It  not  covered  or 
satiiratod  with  water,  but  at  certain  perlotU ; It  hat 
ncitlier  weeds  nor  grass  in  its  bed,  which.  Instead  of 
being  slimy,  it  hard,  dry,  and  tandy,  of  such  a consistency 
as  never  to  boeonie  cl.nyev.  unless  from  a long  con- 
tinuance of  n ater  on  an  iudividual  t(>ot ; nor  It  it  other- 
wise fenny  or  swampy.  It  It  a vast  expanse  of  flat, 
hardene<l  sand,  encrusted  with  salt  someilmes  an  inch 
deep  (the  water  haring  lM>cn  ernporated  by  the  tun), 
aiHl  at  others,  t>eAutifiilly  crvstallised  in  large  lumps.  So 
much  is  the  whole  siirruimding  country  imbiied  with  this 
mineral,  that  all  the  wells  dug  on  a level  with  the  Runn 
became  salt.*'  {Bvmet,  1.  317,31k.)  Fresh  water  U.  in 
fact,  obtained  only  on  what  may  be  called  the  peninstiliu 
and  islands  of  the  Runn,  tracts  of  buid  elevated  above 
the  rest  of  that  region,  covered  with  verdure,  and  mo- 
derately peopled  by  a pastoral  race.  The  Runn  has 
every  ap|>earanee  of  having  been  an  inland  sea;  and 
indeed  ine  natives  of  Kutch  have  a tradithm  that  it  was 
such  about  3 centuries  ago.  and  that  Nerona,  Bitaro,  and 
other  placet  on  its  limits,  were  formerly  sea  ports.  This 

Apparently  confirmed  by  ship  nails,  aud  stone*  shaped 
Id.e  those  ttill  used  as  anchors,  being  frequmtly  met 
with  : and  in  one  Instance  the  hull  oia  vessel  of  tome 
tisr  was  found  Imbodcled  in  the  toil.  (See  Bumrt;  Mac- 
murtio.  in  Bomb.  Trant.  IL,  &c.)  During  the  S.W. 
mtxisoon  the  sea  nverflowt  a large  part  of  the  Runn ; and 
It  it  alto  tometimet  partially  Inundated  by  the  Loonee, 
BuHiits,  Sundrawuttee,  and  other  rivers  which  lose  tlieir 
w-atert  in  it. 

The  mirage  it  here  continually  presented  in  wonderful 
perfection  ; and  the  wild  ati.  the  only  inhab.  of  tbit 
dcw.Ute  region,  appears  often  to  the  trarcUer  at  a dit- 
taiM  e at  Urge  as  an  elephant. 

Kutch  hat  undergone  many  political  vlclttitude*  which 
L )ve  been  singularly  connected  with  natural  phenomena, 
in  176't,  the  ruler  of  Sindc.  unable  to  conquer  this  prov., 
threw  a bttn4  or  dam  acrnti  the  Phurrauii,  the  E.  arm  of 
the  Indus. and  converted  the  N.W.  portion  of. Kutch  fh>m 
a I'ruiiful  ricecUstrk't  into  a tandy  waste.  In  1819,  a vk>- 
h'lit  earthqi^c  shook  every  fortress  throughout  Kutch  : 
destroyed  BhooJ  and  Anjar;  tubinerged  Stndree ; ana 
npheavod  the  UUak  bund  (mound  of  God)  across  the 
former  course  of  the  Ptiunnaur,  a tract  of  toft  clay  and 
shells.  So  m.  long,  perhaps  16  broad,  and  manv  feiA  in 
height.  In  IH2G,  the  Indus  bunt  through  the  I'llak  bund, 
and.  after  an  interval  of  C&  years,  resumed  its  former 
ehannei,  with  a depth  at  Slndree  of  3 fathoms;  a cir- 
cumstance which  may  perhaps  restore  to  Kutch  a portion 
of  itf  former  commerctol  importance,  (bee  Atmet; 
Lfffirt  OaUogy,  t[c.) 

The  chief  towns  of  this  nrov.  are  BhooJ,  the  cap.,  Man* 
davee,  the  principal  port,  Luckput,  Moondra.  Anjar,  and 
Kotara.  The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  glue,  and  oU, 
which  are  trans|)orted  in  coasting  vetielt  of  from  36  to 
toot.  The  natlres  excel  In  naval  architecture,  and 
are  noted  for  their  skill  and  daring  as  teamen  and  pllott. 
**  Among  the  timid  navigators  of  the  EatC,”  mti  Bumee, 
**  the  mariner  of  Kutch  u truly  adventurous  : he  voyages 
to  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Zanguebar.  bravely  stretch- 
ing out  on  the  ocean  after  quitting  hit  native  thore.  For 
a trlfliag  reward  ho  will  put  to  tea  in  the  rainy  teaton, 
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and  hit  adventitroiit  ipirlt  U encouraged  by  the  Hindoo 
merchants  of  Mandavee,  an  enterprising  and  speculating 
>>dy  of  men."  (1.  C,  7.)  The  government  it  analogous 
to  tnat  which  prevailed  in  manv  countries  of  Europe,  in 
tlir  middle  ages.  The  rao  is  l^e  head  of  a kind  of  leuidal 
ariitucrary.  each  member  of  whivh  is  absolute  within  hit 
own  d'lm^ns.  The  rao  ran  summon  them  all  to  hli 
standard,  with  their  followers,  but  he  must  pay  them  ; 
the  number  of  rhienalnt  Is  about  300,  their  annual  re- 
venue varying  from  100  to  30,0(K>  ru|>eeB  each.  The  state 
revenue  of  K^iKch  does  not  exeeid  16  locks  of  rupees  a 
year,  of  which  rdher  more  than  a half  belongs  to  the 
rao,  and  the  rest  to  mnnlters  of  his  family.  The  Jhare- 
Jahs,  to  which  tirt  the  rao  and  his  chieftains  bt'long,  are 
of  SlndUn  origin,  and  are  a degraded,  ignorant,  and  sen- 
sual rare,  who  pass  their  lives  in  indolence  and  drunken- 
ness. They  uniformly  marry  Rajpoot  winmsm  ; and  their 
pride  is  so  great,  that,  lest  (heir  daughters  should  dis- 
grace  them  by  marr>ing  into  infeiior  ranks,  they  are 
said  sumrlimes  to  destroy  them  in  infancy.  The  abo- 
lition of  female  infanticide  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
express  stipulation  between  the  British  government  and 
the  rao;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  tnat  it  still  pre- 
vails. The  religion  of  the  pop.  it  a mixture  of  the  Hin- 
doo and  Mohammedan,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
predominates.  Our  first  subsidlarv  connection  with 
Kutch  took  pLtcc  in  IK|9.  The  rao  mmishes  I battalion 
of  Infantry  to  our  subsidiary  force.  The  British  resident 
is  stationed  at  BhooJ.  {Burnet ; J.ffeiCt  GeolMy  / Mod, 
Tiar. : IlamH!on'»  E.  /.  Gas.  ; Attai.  Joum.) 

KUTTKNBKKG  (Buh.  A*w//fuiAora),  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, and.  after  Prague,  Keicbenberg,  and  Eger,  tha 
' most  populous  In  the  kingdom,  circle  Csatlau,  38  m. 
R.S.R.  Prague.  Pop.  (IK38),  with  iu  four  suburba, 
9,346 ; and  it  had  double  that  number  of  inhab.  before  the 
failure  of  the  veins  of  sliver  in  the  mines  near  It.  The 
latter,  however,  still  furnish  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
line ; and  mining  industry  is  the  principal  ^pctidence  of 
the  inhab.  The  town  bat  several  public  edifices,  the 
principal  being  the  church  of  St.  Barbara,  a fine  C^hlc 
building.  It  has  also  a high  school,  a military  school,  an 
Ursullne  convent,  an  hospital,  and  factories  for  printing 
cottons  and  spinning  cotton  yam.  A good  deal  of  starch 
is  made  for  exportation  to  Stlesia.  The  first  silver  grot- 
chens  were  struck  here  in  1300.  (Berghauti  Oetterr. 
ItoL  F.ncuc.,  3t.) 

KUZISTAn  (an.  a nror.  of  Persia,  sit 

between  lat.  30*^  and  33^  N.,  and  long.  47^  and  31*^  iff 
Em  being  bounded  N.W.  bj  the  pocnalik  of  Bagdad, 
N.  by  Lwristan,  B.  by  Farsfstan,  and  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulph.  Length  about  340  m..  breadth  130m. : supposed 
area,  9,600  tq.  m.  The  country  is  divided,  aecormng  to 
Kinneir,  between  the  territories  of  the  Chab-Sheikh.  and 
those  forming  the  government  of  Shuster.  The  Ch^ 
territories  extend  from  the  Chab  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Karoon  (an.  Ckoatpetf)  and  Absal,  and  from  the  sborw 
of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  range-of  hills  skirting  the 
valley  of  Ram-Hormui ; this  part  of  the  country  con- 
lists  priodpally  of  sandy  plains  and  morasses,  whtrily 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Eastward,  also,  Intersected  by 
the  river  Tab.  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a few  culti- 
vated spots,  is  a desert  about  80  fursuugs  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  16  fursungs.  The  most 
fertile  spots  in  this  part  of  Kuxlstan  are  near  Dorak, 
the  capital  of  the  Cbid>  territories,  and  In  the  delta  of 
the  Euphrates : in  the  Utter,  dates  and  rice  are  produced 
In  great  abundance  on  well-irrigated  lands,  the  rice 
harvest  taking  place  in  August  September.  Tbe 
grain-harvest  is  in  April  and  May;  but  the  produce  it 
rosufficleut  for  the  consumption  of  the  district.  The  N. 
and  W.  parts  of  the  counl^  allbrd  tolerable  pasturage ; 
and  here  tha  wandering  tribes,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  pop.,  pitch  their  tents.  Tbe  chief  towns 
of  the  Chab  territory  are  Dorak  (the  capital,  with  a 
population  of  6,000,  and  a manufacture  of  Arabian 
cloaks,  largely  exported).  Ahwas,  F.ndlan  and  Mashoor, 
The  territories  attached  to  the  government  of  Shuster 
comprise  the  fairest  part  of  Kusistan  : four  noble  rivers, 
with  their  tributaries,  irrigate  the  plain  In  every  direr, 
tloo.  Its  riches  In  Strabo's  time  consist  of  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  and  grain,  yielding  a hundred-fold  ; but  It 
is  At  present,  owing  to  ine  rapacUy  of  the  govemment, 
little  better  than  a forsaken  waste,  the  only  signs  of 
cuUlvatioD  being  near  Bundekeel  and  Haweeta  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  lamentable,  than  the  misrule, 
robbery,  and  utter  absence  of  industry,  which  cha- 
racterise this  part  of  Persia.  (See  Sbcstu,  and  kin- 
ncir’t  PertiOy  pp.  6&  -97.) 
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LABRADOR,  an  Immense  peninsula  of  British  K. 
America,  opposite  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  from 
wWrb  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Bellelsle,  ex- 
tending briwoen  the  BOtn  and  64th  parallels  of  N.  lot., 
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aikI  hctvoen  long.  M°  and  7^^  W. ; being  boufxlMl  S. 
by  Camula  and  the  Oulph  of  St-  Lawreocr,  K.  bv  the  At> 
laiitic  Ocean.  N.  be  Huiltou**  StraiU.  ana  W.  by  Hud> 
»on'*  Bay.  Flxaa  po]i.  wtlinatod  at  only  4,000.  U la 
generaliy  dcacribed  aa  one  of  the  moat  dreary  and  naked 
regtona  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  acarcely  any  thing  except 
rocka  deatitute  of  vegetation.  But.  tho^h  thb  tie  Ha  ap« 
pea  ranee  when  aeen  from  off  the  coaat,  on  penetrating  a 
little  into  ita  Interior,  the  aurface  la  found  in  bi*  thickly 
clothed  with  pint-a.  blrchi*a  and  popUri ; and  with  a pro* 
fuiinn  of  delicate  berrie*.  U la  every  where  moat  oo» 
pliMuIy  Irrigated  by  brooka,  atmuna.  nnmU.  and  lakoa. 
A chain  of  high  mnuntaliia  ai^ars  Inland  ; but  their 
height  la  not  correctly  known.  Mount  Thorcaby.  near 
the  coa»t.  la  :|.7S0  ft.  nigh.  The  well-known  l.abradur 
felspar  la  found  chiefly  In  the  vicinity  of  Nain.  Tbe 
prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a bed  of  aatidatoua, 
aiternateTy  red  and  white,  and  strongly  marked  with 
Iron  near  the  surface : above  this  again  are  varieties  o( 
secondary  limeatooe.  arranged  In  parallel  strata,  ami  full 
of  shells.  A few  milea  from  the  shore,  the  secondary 
Ibrwiatiofu  disappear,  leaving  gnelaa  and  vnica*slate  on 
the  aurlkcc.  (uet^.  Joans,  vol.  Iv.  p.  90H.)  The  climate 
U extremely  severe,  the  tlieftnometcr  occaakmally  blUng 
below  srru  of  Fahr. ; the  summers  are  of  short  dura- 
tion. with  an  average  day  temperature  of  .Vi^.  Tbe  pre- 
vailing winds,  on  the  n.  coast,  are  from  W.S.W!  to 
N.W. : there  is  less  fog  than  on  the  uelghhouring  Island 
of  KewfiHiodland,  and  the  straits  of  Bclleisle  are  never 
frozen  over.  Corn  will  not  ripen ; but  potatoes,  cab- 
hagea,  apliMch,  and  turnips  answer  pretty  well.  The 
wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chiefly  In  the 
abundance  of  fish  on  its  coasts.  Whales,  cod,  salmon, 
and  herrings,  are  extremely  plentiful.  The  Labrador 
flshcry  Is  nearly  eontlsed  to  the  S.R.  tract,  opposite 
NewroumUand : within  a few  years  it  has  locreasra  six 
fold,  and  it  uow  rivals  that  of  Newfoundlaud.  During 
the  Ashing  seaaun,  about  300  schooners  come  from  the 
Utter  to  the  ftshlog  stations  of  I^abridor,  and  about 
half  the  produce  is  seat  to  St.  John's,  the  remainder 
being  exported  to  Kurland.  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. by  Kngltsh  ana  Jersey  bouses  unconiK-cted  with 
NVwfoundUiid.  The  American  fishing  vessels  average 
about  4011,  principally  sloops  and  schooners,  manned  bj’ 
crews  varying  from  0 to  1 3 hands,  making  a total  of  about 
G.niiO  men.  Kacli  man  catches,  at  an  average,  about  100 
quintals  of  fish  during  the  season  ; and  the  oil  is  in  the 
proportion  of  1 ton  to  tOd  qulntaU.  They  freouent 
chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  thrir  fish  on 
board,  and  leave  Labrador  early  in  Se^*mbcr.  Aixiiit 
10  shijM  from  Quebec,  and  IHO  from  Nova  .Scotia  ami 
N*‘w  Brunswick,  carry  awav  fish  and  furs  to  the  value  of 
about  tiU.uOU/.  a year  i the  rreoch.  also,  sctul  a few  ves- 
sels. i>ut  they  are  not  stsccessful  fishermen.  From  16,0<0 
to  IH.otM)  seals  are  taken  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  pro- 
ducing about  SS'i  Urns  oil ; and  the  ex^Kirt  of  furs  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxi*s,  and  bravers  caught  in  the  iuU-rior, 
was  viUu^  ill  1*«32.  St  3,l&Uf.  Tbe  total  value  of  the 

Jroduee  of  1-abrador,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to 
M.u.'iUf.,  exclusively  oi'  tbe  articles  sent  to  London  by 
the  Moravians  srtllfd  at  Naln. 

The  native  pop,  of  Labrador  are  Bsquimaux ; and  of 
all  the  tribes  settled  on  the  shores  of  America,  these  are 
tbe  must  filthy,  disnsting.  and  miserable.  They  form 
an  exception  to  all  others  in  their  appearance,  stature, 
and  manner  of  living;  and  are  at  once  bated  and  de- 
spised by  the  other  ludiao  tribes.  They  are  of  small 
stature,  and  in  their  language,  persons,  and  manners, 
bear  a near  resemliUnce  to  the  Greenlanders.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  the  flesh  of  seal,  rein-deer,  and 
fish  ; and  their  dress  Is  entirely  of  skins.  Their  houses 
in  winter  resemble  CAV(>rus  sunk  In  the  earth,  and  con- 
sist only  of  oot!  apartment,  which,  though  not  very 
large,  generally  contains  several  brothers,  or  other  rels- 
tlvus,  widi  l^dr  wives  and  children,  lo  suniiuer, 
they  dwell  in  tents  of  a circular  form,  constructed  of 
poles,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed  together,  which  they 
are  iMintlnually  moving  from  place  to  place.  They  have 
always  A great  iiuiuber  of  dogs  about  their  camp  ; wtih'h, 
besKies  serving  to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to  draw'  the 
shnlges,  arc  orcailooallv  used  as  food,  and  their  skins 
made  into  clothing.  The  European  reskieiits  are  En- 
glish. Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  fishing-rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them- 
selves in  catching  seals.  Their  principal  seltleincnts 
are  at  Bradore  Bay,  1’ Anie-le-hlanc,  and  Furteau  Bay, 

Se  last  being  bv  far  the  most  considerable.  The 
orikvUns  fornu-J  their  first  settlement  in  17->i.  Their 
haltil-i,  and  quiet  unobtrusive  life,  render  lliem  com- 
psiotirrly  unknown.  They  trade  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, bartirtiig  c^isrse  clutlii.  powder,  shut.  guns, 
and  cilge-totdv,  fur  furs,  uUs,  Ac.  Tlieir  influence  is 
allcgtxi  u»  have  t>i‘en  very  bon>-ltcial  lo  the  natires, 
not  only  In  changing  their  religious  belief,  but  in  im- 
proving Ixjtii  their  moral  aiHl  physical  condition.  Mur- 
der. and  ,icu  of  violence,  arc  tnucii  less  frequent  than 
forBierl)  ; aud  mutual  eumltios  have  bean  removed. 
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Their  boats,  hooses,  and  Ashing  impicroents  are  better 
constructed,  and  many  of  them  of  them  have  begun  to 
micrrise  foresight  snd  ecooomy.  The  Moravian  settle- 
ments are  at  Nain.  Okkak,  Uo|mlai«,  and  Hebron,  all  oo 
the  B.  coast. 

The  coast  of  I.abrmdor  was  first  dlscorered  1^  Seba^ 
Ban  Cabot,  in  I4*t6;  but  it  was  not  visited  till  lAOl,  wlien 
Corte  Real  called  It  Terrm  I^rador  (cultivable  land), 
to  distin^ish  it  from  Greenland,  which  he  named  Trrrm 
vfr6e.  The  name  is  now  applied  not  only  to  tbe  B. 
coast,  but  to  the  whole  peninsula,  including  that  part  on 
Hibson's  Bay  called  tbe  B.  Main.  ( H'Orftor*$  ^ri4iiA 
Amfrica,  vol.  i.  p.  IKS. ; («nw.  Jomrw.,  vol.  it.  Ac.) 

LACCADIVk  ISLANDS.  ( /-a4«Aa-Dsei>0,  **  a lac 
of  fties,")  a group  in  the  IndJan  Ocean.  I^of  chiefiy 
between  lat.  lO'^  and  IS^  N.,  and  long.  7^  and  74^  B., 
about  7S  m.  fhnn  the  Malabar  coast.  There  are  19  prio* 
clpal  isles,  but  the  largest  It  not  more  than  6 sq.  m.  in 
extent.  Most  of  them  arc  lurrounded  by  rocks  and  coral 
reefs : the  water  near  them,  however,  is  deep,  and  they 
are  separated  by  several  wide  channels,  f^uented  by 
ships  passing  from  India  to  Persia  and  Arabia.  Therare 
Inhabited  by  a race  of  Mohammedans  called  Moplays. 
They  do  not  yield  grain,  but  produce  an  infinite  qusuitity 
of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  husas  of  which  tbe  Inhsm.  form 
CDt’r  cables,  which  are  more  elastic  and  durable  than 
hemp,  as  the  sea.  water,  insti'ad  of  rotting,  preserves  them. 
These  Islands  are  well  supplied  with  6m.  and  export  tbe 
small  shells  called  cowries,  whkh  pass  as  coin  all  over 
India.  Jsgery.  a little  betel  nut,  plantains,  afewegn 
and  poultry,  and  coral  for  conversion  Into  lime,  are  their 
remaining  exports ; but  ther  are  of  little  importance, 
and  the  inhab.  are  wretchedly  poor.  Vasco  de  Gama 
discovered  these  Islands  In  1499 : they  weredependent  on 
Caoanore  till  ceded  by  Tippoo,  in  1799;  and  came  into 
our  possession  with  the  rest  of  that  sovereign's  d<^ 
miuions.  (Hamitton't  K.  /.  Gas.) 

L\D.\KII.  an  independent  country  of  W.  Thibet,  be- 
tween the  39d  and  3dth  degs.  of  N*  lat.,  and  tbe  76th  and 
TOth  deg«.  of  R.  long. ; bounded  on  tbe  N.  and  N.B.  by 
the  Kamkorum  mouiilain*.  which  divide  it  from  the 
Chlni'M*  provinces  of  Yarkund  amt  Khoten,  E.  by  Chan- 
than.  Rtelokh.  and  <iard<  kh  ; S.and  S.F..  by  the  Hima- 
lara,  sC(>arating  It  from  Coshaiore,  and  the  territories  of 
RUs.dtor,  Kulu.  and  < h.mibu ; and  W.  by  Baltea,  or 
LiUlc  Thibet.  I,ength,  N.  to  S.,  rather  more  than  SOO 
m. ; average  breadth,  1.10  ro.  Area,  according  to  Moor- 
cruft,  about  do.flun  so.  m.,  who  also  estimates  tbe  pop. 
at  from  l.m.ooo  to  I’^.Olin,  chiefly  of  the  I'hibetan  race. 
The  country  is  divld«*d  into  4 districts;  Ladakh  Prou«*r 
in  tho  ceniTc,  Nobrx  lo  the  N.,  Zanikar  S.W.,  and  nti 
S.R.  It  is  an  inhospitable  land.  iU  surface  being,  for  tbe 
most  part,  a surression  of  lateral  mountain  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  Himalaya,  the  lowest  range  rising  nearly 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  L^,  the  cap.,  U more 
than  11,000  H.  alMve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  parte 
of  the  proT.  Nobra  are  3.000  ft.  higher.  The  pluses 
that  lead  into  Ladakh  from  the  S..  are  above  16,000  ft. 
high,  and  many  snramits  in  the  centr^  part  of  tbe  country 
are  much  mon;  lofty.  Narrow  and  deep  valleys,  of  great 
length,  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  intervene  be- 
tween tbe  ni'iuotaln  ranges,  and  comprise  nearly  all  the 
cultivaUe  land  of  the  country.  The  ciiief  of  these  valleya 
is  that  of  the  U|>^  Indus,  here  called  tbe  Singh-kha-ban. 
This  extends  S.F.  and  N.W.,  through  the  greatest  part 
oftbe  country.  The  Indus,  while  within  Lad^h,  receives 
the  Zanskar,  Zakat.  and  Dras  rivers ; tbe  Sbakut,  its 
chief  afliuent  N.  nfthe  Himalaya,  flows  pdnci pally  through 
Ladakh,  but  does  not  Join  the  main  stream  till  it  boa 
passed  into  Little  ThibM.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  I.,a- 
dekh  arc  tributary  to  the  Indus ; in  tbe  S.,  however, 
are  several  which  join  the  Suilege,  of  which  the  Plti  is 
the  chief.  There  are  some  considerable  lakes.  Th« 
country  is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Frost, 
snow,  and  slert  commence  early  In  Se^..  and  oontlnue, 
with  little  Intermission,  till  the  beglnningof  Mav.  From 
the  middle  uf  Dec.  to  the  beginning  of  r eb.,  Moorcrofk 
foaiid  tbe  thermometer  out  of  doors  at  night  srtdom 
above  I5<^  Fah.  But  during  the  summer  the  sun  shines 
with  great  power ; and  at  I>.  In  Julv,  the  thermometer 
has  been  found,  at  noon,  to  stand.  In  toe  sun,  at  134*^  Fah., 
and  between  \A  and  Fill,  at  10  degs.  higher.  Tbe  at- 
mosphere is,  in  general,  dry  and  clear : what  little  rain 
occurs  tails  chiefly  during  tbe  summer  months.  Tbe 
mountains  being  of  primitsve  formation,  the  toil  consists 
almost  entirelv  of  aisintegrated  rocks  washed  into  th« 
bottoms  by  the  action  of  thaws  and  torrents.  The 
decomposed  granite  and  felspar  clothes  these  portions 
of  the  surfiiKe  with  a coating  of  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
and  pebbles,  which  skill  and  Industry  can  only  render 
productive.  Both  climate  and  toll  being  thus  bostil* 
to  vegetable  life,  the  geueral  aspect  of  the  country,  wherw 
not  cultivated,  is  of  extreme  sterility  : a few  willows  and 
poplars  are  tbe  only  timber  trees,  and  the  chief  verdure 
consists  of  the  Tartaric  furse,  with  a few  tufts  of  worm- 
wood. hrtsop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of  the  dewrt. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  drcumstances,  th« 
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fiarTtflti  of  Lodakh  are  oo  meaDi  nlfgard ; axtd  year 
after  rear  equally  abonoant  crop#  are  ralaed  from  the 
tame  land,  witbouC  its  ever  being  suffered  to  lie  falJow, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  an  alternation  of  produce. 
The  mountain  sides  are  formed  Into  a succession  of  ter- 
races, supported  br  stone  breasuworkt,  down  which 
stone  channels  conuuct  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
the  dirtriims  from  the  rocA.  The  stone  dykes  are  not 
only  disposed  to  form  terraces  near  the  towns  and  vil- 
laM.  oiu  In  spots  remote  from  human  habitations, 
where  they  are  constructed  by  the  peasantry,  and  suf. 
fered  to  remain  lUidUiurbed  for  many  years,  perhaps  for 
some  generations,  till  a Quantity  of  eaitb  is  collected. 

The  field  thus  gained  froiD  the  mountain  has  next  to 
be  supplied  with  manure.  As  wood  is  very  scarce,  the 
f»ces  or  cattle  are  mostly  used  as  fuel.  But  Moorcroft 
says,  that  the  floors  of  the  nouses  are  strewed  with  a coat- 
ing of  gravel,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  which  is  removed 
from  time  to  time,  and  this,  with  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  fuel,  fonns  almost  the  only  manure  that  sustains 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  soil.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated.  The  wheat 
is  three,  the  barley  of  two  varieties : one  of  the  latter, 
the  McttiAA,  or  nakeu  barley,  is  a superior  kind,  especially 
for  malting,  but  It  degenerates  In  a lower  level,  as  In  the 
adjacent  ^ains  of  kliodostan.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
usually  sown  in  May,  and  reaped  in  September,  the 
great  neat  of  the  sun  In  summer  fully  compensating  for 
the  ihortocssof  that  season.  At  Fltuk.  near  L^,  more  than 
|o,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  barley  is  said  by  Moorcrolt  to  be 
ready  for  the  sickle  In  two  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  The  plough  Is  entirely  of  wood,  gcDerally 
willow,  except  the  point,  which  Is  formed  of  a small 

rticce  of  iron.  The  rurrow  is  not  more  Uian  four  or  flvo 
nches  deep  t but  the  earth  Is  well  broken,  and  the  soed 
is  afterwards  carefully  covered  over.  Ploughing  is 
l»erforme<i  by  a pair  of  shos  (a  hybrid  male  betwoen 
the  yaik.  bot  gnmwiVws,  and  comm'on  cow),  or  tebus, 
driven  without  reins,  but,  with  the  utmost  precision,  by 
the  voice,  or  by  a wand.  The  ground  Is  ploughed 
twice ; the  ^aln  is  sown  broad  cast  in  the  furrow,  or 
planted  by  tne  dibble.  Corn  it  frrauently  reaped  while 
green,  and  laid  on  the  ground  In  flat  bundies  to  rh>en 
more  completely.  In  very  dry  soils  the  grain  Is  pulled 
Dp  by  the  routs,  the  straw  being  valuable  for  fodder;  in 
moist  toils,  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  a curved, 
short-bladed  sickle,  which  it  perhaps  quite  as  well 
adapt<*d  for  the  purpose  as  that  of  Kurone.  There 
It  no  great  variety  of  kitchen  vegetables ; but  onions, 
earruts,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  are  raised  In  some  places, 
and  carraway,  mustard,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  in  a few 
gardens.  Plenty  of  apricots  and  apples  are  raised  every 
where;  but  few  other  kinds  of  fruits.  Prars.  grapes, 
and  melons  are  imported  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Lucerne  grows  with  great  luxuriance  In  tome 
ports,  and  a species  of  taintfoin  is  met  with  in  the 
inuuntaint ; but  the  most  valuable  source  of  fodder  Is, 
ptuhAps,  the  praivgos  (Prang.  jMiftdaria,lAnii\ey) . This 
plant,  which  Is  a perennial  delighting  In  a poor  sterile 
soil,  but  growing  lu  every  variety  of  site,  except  actual 
swamp,  is  common  In  the  W.  of  Ladakh,  and  varies  in 
site,  trom  a cluster  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  from  lit  to  18 
ft.  in  circ.  In  August  or  September,  the  plants  aru  rut  to 
within  two  or  three  Irvches  from  the  ground,  on  which 
they  are  laid  In  bundles  to  dry.  and  afterwards  piled  like 
other  kimU  of  fodder,  on  the  house  tops.  The  prangos 
require  no  shelter.  In  tho  winter,  alKMit  I cwt.  for  24 
hours  is  considered  sufficient  .for  20  ibccp,  or  30  lambs. 
Healthy  sheep  fed  upon  it  are  sold  to  berame  fat  in  20 
days:  it  is  also  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  horses, 
though  perhape  less  so  than  for  sheep.  Khubarb  is 
an  abundant  indigenous  product ; and  Moorcroft  sup- 
poses the  facUitirs  for  ohtmning  a supply  of  It  to  be  ao 
great,  that  our  K.  Indian  dealers  in  the  article  might 
easily  undersell  tho  merchants  of  Russia  or  Turkey  in 
the  Ruropoan  market. 

'I'he  yajk-mule  or  xho  is  principally  used  for  the  trans- 
port or  burdens ; horses  are  mw  and  small,  though 
active  and  hardy.  The  native  breeds  of  sheep,  though 
mostly  larger  than  those  of  India,  are  much  smaller  than 
the  sheep  of  Chan-than.  One  species,  Uie  Purik  sheep. 
Is  very  diminutive ; hut  it  girtw  2 iambs  in  12DM>ntbs, 
about  3 lbs.  of  wool  a year,  at  two  shearings,  and  Its 
mutton  U excellent.  Being  domesticated  like  the  dog, 
K is  maintained  at  a very  small  cost.  The  shawl-wool 
goat  is  the  common  breed  in  this  and  the  ueighbouring 
OKintrles  ; the  fleece  is  finer  In  Ladakh  than  Msewhere. 
The  latter  is  cut  once  a year  ; the  wool,  picked  out.  Is 
sent  to  Cashmere,  ami  the  hair  made  into  ropes,  coarse 
sacking,  aud  blankets,  for  home  consumption.  The  wild 
animals  are  not  numerous : the  ibex,  wild  sheep,  os/j 
ammon,  and  a kind  of  wild  hone,  are  the  prfnclpaL 
The  leopard.  Jaguar,  ounce,  bear,  and  lynx,  are  rare. 
Fish  are  very  plentirul.  but  the  prevailing'  religion  pre- 
vents their  being  used  as  fcKxl. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places,  and  soda  In  greet 
plenty-  on  the  Indus,  and  in  the  N.,  ked,  iron,  and  cop- 


per are  said  to  exist  t and  goM  in  the  sands  of  tbo 
Bhayuk,  but  the  government,  from  politic  or  supersti- 
tious motivos,  has  prohibited  the  search  for  this  mec^. 

The  native  trade  of  Ladakh  U of  no  great  amount  t 
but  Its  transit  trade  Is  Important  from  the  country  being 
tbe  great  thoroughfare  for  the  commercial  Intercourse 
between  Thibet,  Turkeetan.  China,  and  even  Russia,  on 
one  hand,  and  Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  and  the  plains 
llindostan.  on  tbe  other.  Ladakh  is  the  entrepot  for  the 
goats'  wool,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  made, 
and  which  Is  partly  supplied  from  this  country,  but 
chiefly  fh>m  Rodokh  and  Chan-than.  About  800  camel 
loads  are  annually  exported  to  Cashmere,  to  which 
country,  by  ancient  custom  and  engagemrats,  the  export 
Is  excfualvely  confined,  all  attempts  to  convey  It  wse- 
wbero  being  punished  by  confiscation.  In  like  man- 
ner, It  is  considered  illegal  In  Rodokh  and  Chan-than 
to  allow  a trade  In  shawl-wool  except  through  La- 
dakh ; and  In  tbe  latter,  impediments  are  onposed  to 
any  import  from  Yarkuno,  though  the  wool  or  that  pro- 
vince be  of  superior  quality  and  cheaper.  The  fleece  of 
the  wild  is  exported  in  smaller  quantities  to  Cash- 
mere,  and  wrought  into  shawls,  soft  cloth,  and  Itnlnge 
for  shawl-wool  stockings ; this  material  is  softer  and 
wanner  than  tbe  ordinary  shawl  wool,  but  Is  mu^  )ete 
used  for  shawls.  Sheeps'  wool  Is  wrought  Into  cloths 
exported  to  KoCoch,  Kulu,  &c. ; and  many  CbeiHthan 
sheep  are  exported  to  the  mountain-states,  where  they 
are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  carrying  flrom 
251bs.  to  30ll>t.  weight.  Tea  comes  from  China  through 
Lsssa  and  Yarkund.  and  is  exported  In  consldera^ 
quantities  to  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab:  Inferior  klodb 
M the  same  shrub  ore  Imported  from  the  British  terri- 
tories of  Bissahar,  and  used  bj  tbe  lower  elasset  in  La- 
d^h.  According  to  Moorcroft,  100  maunds  of  black  tea, 
from  Bissahar,  arc  imported  annually  into  L£,  where  It 
sells  at  13  Uohismraed  Bhabl  rupees  s msuod.  Borax  and 
salt  from  Thibet : silks,  silver  ingots,  and  various  manu- 
factured articles  from  China;  folts.  camlets,  dried  sheep- 
skins, steel,  boots,  Russia  leather,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  broad  cloths,  horses,  and  drugs  from  Yarkund : 
cookiiut  vessels,  waCer-pota,  and  about  300  maunds  of 
dried  e^iricota,  Ac.  yearly  from  Bsltee ; shawls,  chintsea. 
cofmr-tloned  vessels,  sind  other  domestic  utensils,  and 
grain,  foom  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab:  ghee,  honey,  rai- 
sins, and  grain,  from  llindostan ; and  iron  a^  hardware 
manufactures,  wooden  tea-cups  in  large  numbers,  Ac.# 
from  RLssahar.  are  the  remaining  principal  Imports  Into 
Ladakh.  The  imports  ftom  Yaraund, or  Russian  goods, 
Ac.,  are  mostly  Intended  for  the  Punjab.  The  dried 
fruits  from  Baltee  are  exchanged  for  foreign  wool, 
and  the  goods  fkmm  Cashmere  and  tbe  Punjab  are  partly 
re-exported  into  tbe  Thibet  provinces. 

Tlie  government,  as  regards  the  people,  is  despotic  t 
but  the  r^ah  has  very  little  real  power.  Wing  controlled 
by  the  tama$,  or  priesthood,  by  whom  W Is  occasionally 
deposed.  The  business  of  the  state  is  carried  on 
the  khalun,  or  prime  minister,  the  deputy  kUun.  tbo 
lotn-pa,  or  chief  rollitarr  officer,  the  treasurer,  who  Is  a 
lama,  azwl  the  master  of  the  horse.  The  townsand  districts 
are  governed  by  inferior  khaluns  ; and  the  magistracy  Is 
discharged  by  officers  called  nar-pas,  and  by  tbe  bead 
men  ofviilagiM.  Most  of  these  are  paid  by  assignments 
of  l.ind,  and  by  claims  on  ll>c  people  for  contiibutlons  oi 
articles  of  daBv  use.  The  ndah.  khalun,  and  lom-pa 
divide  among  tnem  the  produce  of  the  importa  on  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  and  carry  on  a trade  in  shawl  wool 
and  tea,  from  which  must  of  tneir  income  Is  derived. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
5 lacs  of  rupees  a year. 

In  spiritual  aflEurs  Ladakh  is  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  pontiff  of  tbe  Buddhists,  the  grand 
lama  of  Thibet,  who  appoints  tbo  chief  lamas  o?  this 
country.  Tbe  lamas  are  very  numerous,  every  family 
in  which  there  is  more  than  one  son  furnishing  one,  who 
is  a family  priest,  attached  to  a monastic  institution  or 
college,  though  living  ordinarily  among  the  people,  and 
conducting  the  rites  of  their  daily  worship.  All  profess 
poverty  and  celllMury,  though  a man  who  has  been  marii^ 
Is  admissible  Into  their  order.  The  lamai  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  strictly  religtous  duties,  but  cultivate 
the  land,  rear  sheep  and  goats,  and  take  an  active  share 
ill  the  flscal  and  political  administration.  There  are 
many  conventual  esUbllshments  for  females. 

Mohammedanism  has  of  late  made  great  prorress  In  the 
S.  and  W.,  but  the  mass  of  tbe  pop.  are  still  Buddhists, 
" Their  religious  belief  and  practice  teems  to  be  a strange 
mixture  uf  metaphysics,  mysticism,  morality,  fortune- 
telling,  Jugging,  and  idolatry.  The  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tenpsychoMS  it  curiously  bkiMled  with  tenets  and  pre- 
cepts very  similar  to  those  of  Christianity,  and  with  the 
worship  of  grotesque  divinities.  Tbe  lamas  recognise  a 
sort  of  trinity,  or  a triad  consisting  of  a paramount  deity, 
a prophet,  aiMl  a book  ; and  tbe  people  are  exhorted  to 
truth,  chastity,  resignation,  mutuu  forbearance,  arid 
good-will.  The  religious  service  performed  daily  at  the 
temples  attached  to  monasteries  consists  chiefly  of  prayere 
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«nd  rhantlnff.  fa  which  lh«  mystic  *^ntei>cp.  Oom  mine 
pare  me  itom,'*  i«  frequflUly  rc|>^atc«i,  anti  lh«*  wlrd**  U 
flccuin|MUii«7«l  «iih  the  muilc  of  wind  iii«triuncal«,  clii*-fly 
li.irmi>ni«iiifr  with  ubrot*  and  drama."  {Muvrcrttft  $Tru». 
1.  340.  341.  H44.) 

The  inlllury  foret?  conaiaU  of  a p«*a»«nl  rallltla.  rrry 
111  rs|tiip|«rtl  niMi  hieffiricnt  ; and  there  ia  iiUle  to  {ircrcttl 
I.--tdakli  rallsiif;  ]*ermam>iilly  under  tlic  dominion  of  *ome 
one  of  its  inorr  ptiwerfui  mdithlioura. 

There  i<  little  wealth  In  the  enuatry,  hut  what  exfita 
is  npi.-tUy  ditfiMeii.  and  the  K^'at  Itody  of  the  ps'opleare  in 
easy  circumsla.ires.  They  pay  no  money  taxi*s  to  the 
•tatr;  but  are  bound,  to  »uit  and  servlre.  both  domettie 
and  military,  and  furnish  rontrihutmns  in  kind  fitr  the 
tiipport  Ilf  (he  rajah  and  the  K^vernors  of  distrit  ts.  The 
peofile  are  In  fp  neml  mihl  and  timid,  frank,  honest,  and 
moral,  when  not  corrupted  hy  c«immunlcatlon  with  the 
di*siihne  t'ashmerUns ; hut  they  are  Imiolent.  cxccshI- 
inj{Iy  dirty,  ami  addicted  to  intoxication.  'Hieir  (o-ul  Is 
nourlshlnir.  and  cnn*ists  chiefly  of  rice,  meal  porri<lKe, 
bre.»d.  Tej(e-tahles.  tea.  wheaten  cak<*»,  and  oiu'e  a d.iylue 
flesh  of  sheep,  {loati.  or  yaiks.  The  wealthy  drink  jtVai»e 
iiiii-e  and  water  or  sherliet,  the  poorer  classes  a kind  of 
b»-cr,  called  chang.  marie  of  fermented  b.arley.  All  orders 
and  both  sexes  dress  chiefly  In  woollens ; to  which  the 
men  add  mantles  of  flowertHlchlnts,  and  brocade  or  relrel 
caps,  and  the  women  clmiks  of  cotton.  China  satin,  or 
Benarim  br<K*ade  lined  with  sheep  skin,  the  wool  inwards, 
and  numerous  ornaments.  Both  sexes  wear  leather  iKiots. 
in  which  the)  take  great  pride.  Some  curious  dnmeNtic 
customs  prevail:  among  others,  |iolvandry  is  common, 
the  younger  sons  of  a family  iM'ing  subordinate  husbands 
to  the  wile  of  lhi>  elder  bnrther  ; and  when  the  latter  dit^s,  ' 
his  property,  authority,  and  widow.  deTolve  upon  the  next  I 
brother.  | 

//utorv.— T.adakh  originally  formed  one  of  the  prors. 
of  tlie  kingdiHn  of  Thlbid  , but  when  the  Chinese  con-  : 
iiereii  that  iimntry.  they  did  not  extend  their  sway  to  . 
ouUkh,  which  seems  to  nave  retained  its  own  princes.  ' 
About  170  years  ago.  the  Kalmuck  Tatars  invaded  La- 
dakh, and  the  rajah  fle<l  to  the  governor  of  t'ashmere, 
who,  with  the  iierinission  of  Aurungxebe,  rccuivquercd 
the  country  for  the  rajah.  From  that  time  a small 
annual  present  was  made  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
through  the  governor  of  Cashmere.  Hunjeet  Singh 
Piok  )N»<«e«sion  of  1-ail.ikh,  and  exacted  a tribute ; hut 
sincif  his  death,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eoimlry  has  reenvered  its  former  ln«le|)endrnee.  A small 
annual  trilMile  or  ptes»iU  is.  however,  saUi  (o  be  sent  to 
the  authorities  of  Cardokh.  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  Lassa.  f MtX>reroJ1't  ami  Trrvrek't  TrnerU,  1.  *i-Vt — 
3V>.  5 l.ittjftCs  and  Gerard's  Tour  tn  the  HimiUatfa  i 
Tranf.  tj  the  dsiat.  Soc.,  1.  49— ; Asiatic  JvurnaJ, 
»ol.  xriil.,  ,tc.)  , , 

LsoAKN.or  l.K,  the  rap.  of  the  abovecountry.  (.Siec  La.) 

LADOliA  (I-.^ KK >.  a lake  of  liussla  in  Europe,  sur- 
roumli-d  by  the  gnveminents  of  Petersburg.  Olmied.  and 
Wyhorgin  Finland,  ami  exirniling  from  lat.  f**'  to  HI® 
4f;',4ud  from  long.  *9® 50'  to32'‘-’-VV  E.  Though  the  largest 
Collection  of  fri-$h  water  In  Kuroiie,  there  Is  but  little 
accessible  Information  respecting  it.  Its  length,  N.W. 
t«)  .S  K.,  Is  atxiut  125  m.  ; greatest  breadth  about  70  m. 
Area  estimali'd  at  from  to  6.30i'  sq.  m.  Its  deolh  Is 
very  nnnpial.  It  receives  aimut  HO  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Vnox,  connec  ting  It  with  the  Salma  Lake 
In  Finland ; the  Svlr,  by  which  the  surplus  w aters  of  the 
Lake  Onega  are  poured  into  It ; the  Volkhov,  by  which 
it  communicates  with  Lake  Ilmen;  and  the  Siass.  like 
Uie  latter.  fr>>m  the  S.  It  discharges  Its  surplus  waters 
by  (he  Neva  Into  the  Guloh  of  Finland.  Its  shores  are 
Iteneraily  low  ; on  its  N.\V.  and  S.  banks  are  sltn.nted 
ferdoiial.  Kroniborg,  Kckiholm,  Schlustelbtirg,  and 
New  Ladoga.  It  h,is  several  islands,  chiefly  towards  Its 
N extremity:  and  Is  so  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  subject  to  storms,  tliat,  to  avoid  it.  Peter  tlie  Great 
began,  in  171ft.  the  loidoga  Canal,  from  New  Lwloga,  on  ' 
the  Volkhov,  to  Schlusselburg,  on  the  Neva,  along  the 
S.  shore  of  the  l.-tke.  a distance  of  about  70  m.  This 
work  was  finished  under  the  Kmprr<s  Anne,  in  1732:  it 
Is  74  ft.  broad,  and.  according  to  the  se.xson,  from  4 to  a 
or  0 ft.  deep.,  and  has  20  large,  besides  many  smaller 
sluices.  It  is  annually  navigated  by  an  Immense  numlter 
of  boats,  chiefly  with  merchandise  for  Petersburg.  The 
cxnals  of  Siass  and  Svlr  form,  with  that  of  I.Adoga,  a , 
continuous  chain  of  communication  round  the  S.  and  ' 
8.E.  shores  of  the  lake;  and  the  canal  of  TIkhvine 
(Novgorod)  places  it  In  direct  €0001*01100  with  the 
Wolg.i.  [SchnitUer,  La  Hussie  f Possarl,  i^c.,  passim; 
Diet. 

LADKONKS,  or  MARIANNE.  ISLANDS,  a group 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  Itelonging  to  .Snatn.  be- 
tween the  I3th  and  21sl  deg.  of  N.  Ul . and  the  I4Uh 
and  HHth  of  K.  long.  There  am  alniul  twenty  of  them  ; 
hot  five  only  arc  Inhabited,  and  these  He  m*ar  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  rluster.  They  are  so  close  together, 
and  are  also  so  broken,  as  well  as  irregidar  In  th<-ir 
fono  and  I'ositkiu,  as  to  appear  like  (ragmems,  dis> 
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jointed  from  each  other,  at  remote  periods,  hy  some  *iiff- 
den  romiilslon  of  nature.  Tho>e  rragmeins  have  now  a 
ver)  barren  and  unprtunising  aspwt.  In  jmitlcul.ir  s)M-rs, 
lnil»vtl.  there  are  scatlerwl  patches  of  verdure  ; but.  in  g<- 
ncr.d,  little  Ivetler  than  naked  rocks  appear  ; and  scarn  ly 
a tree  or  shrub  is  visible  among  (lii*m.  The  roast  of  the 
Ivlaiids  consists  mostly  of  blaia  or  dark  brown  rocks, 
honeycombed  In  many  parts  hy  iheaitfon  of  the  wave*. 
I Their  geological  constitution  is  almost  wholly  volcanic, 
and  some  volcanoes  have  been  In  action  tn  nnxlern 
I limes.  The  climate  Is  generally  serene  and  trm|KTufe, 
the  tropical  heats  being  much  dfmlnlshetl  hy  the  n-gnlar 
sea-breezes.  During  tlie  months  of  July  and  .Aug.,  how  - 
ever,  the  weather  is  intolerably  hot ; anu  at  the  season  of 
the  \V,  monsoons,  betwef  U June  and  Ort.,  the  most 
trememlous  hurricanes  are  experiem*rd  at  the  full  and 
i change  of  the  moon.  The  surface  of  the  Interior  U 
I much  broken,  and  rises  into  high  hills  and  even  mrum- 
taln*  ; but  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
If  properly  ruillvateil  would  produce  abundantly  most  of 
the  intertVotiical  plants.  .Anson  visited  the  l^idrones  in 
1742,  and  describes  l*intan  as  alaiunding  with  every 
tiling  necesiusry  tn  human  subsistence  and  comfort ; 
and  IM'ing  withal  of  a most  pleasant  and  delightful  ap- 
pearaoce.  <Uveisitied  by  a happy  Intermixture  of  valleys 
and  gently  rising  hills : the  woods  ctmsisting  of  tall  and 
w«*ll  spreail  trees,  with  fine  lawns  interspersed.  The 
same  Island  being,  however,  visited  by  subsequent  navi- 
gators. among  others  by  Bvron,  wiu  found  to  haie 
Itcc^Hiie  an  uninhnliitable  wilderness,  overgrown  with 
tiD(>enrtrable  thickets.  The  reason  of  this  chaiigv  was. 
that  the  Spanl.tnU,  by  whom  these  Islands  had  bt*i*n  con- 
quered, liad,  for  what  reason  it  seems  diflicnilt  to  conjet*- 
(ure.  remov«*d  the  inhab.  from  Tinian  to  amdhec  island, 
and  after  their  departure  It  soon  degenerated  into  a state 
of  nature,  and.  when  last  visited,  wan  nothing  >M>tter  tlian 
a wild  and  savage  wilderness.  This  statement,  how. 
ever,  dues  not  apply  to  the  whole  group : for  Kutiebue 
informs  us  that  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar, 
and  the  plantain,  thrive  in  other  islands,  and  produce 
.abundant  supplies  for  tbe  pop.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  mimrnius,  and  the  lama  has  b««en  IntriNlnccd 
with  auci.’ess  from  Peru.  Wild  hogs  also  are  found  In 
great  nutnl)erf.  many  of  them  of  a large  sise,  weighing 
2IMI  lbs  , particularly  on  the  Island  of  .Saynnn.  They  .ire 
very  fleri'e,  and  when  hunted  by  dogs  mnVe  a fomiitVkble 
resistance.  The  fish  that  are  found  on  the  coast  are  very 
unwholesome,  and  produced  pernicious  effects  on  the 
crews  of  the  ships  both  of  Anson  and  Byron.  The 
: tripang.  or  holothtiHa,  is  caught  by  (he  natives,  and  told 
tn  the  Chinese.  'I’he  country  Is  infested  with  musquL 
toes,  and  with  endless  varieties  of  loathsome  insects. 
The  natives  are  tall,  rolnist,  and  active;  the  men  wear 
scarcely  any  covering,  and  the  wonien  only  a petticoat  of 
mat  Both  sexes  staJii  their  teeth  black,  and  many  tattoo 
their  bodies.  Their  huts  are  formed  of  wood  from  the 
palm  tree,  and  divided  by  mats  into  several  apartments 
. devoted  to  distinct  uses.  They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
extremely  clever  In  managing  their  canoes,  in  which, 
with  a ko(m1  wind,  they  will  sail  at  the  rate  of  2U  m.  an 
hour.  Their  number,  in  the  middle  of  the  I7lh  century, 
is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  150.000;  though  this  Is 
probably  far  b<>yond  the  m.irk  ; but  the  race  has  tN*en  so 
much  thinned  by  the  cniellies  practised  on  them  by  the 
.Spaniards,  that  the  present  Inciian  pop.  scarc«*ly  exceetls 
4,000.  (biaian.  the  largest  Island,  contained  m IKIH  only 
one  Indi.m  fainlly,  its  iiihab  (iSr-TjO)  couslsUng  ot  settlers 
from  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  cap  is 
San  A'gTiAcia  de  .Agnna,  whlcii  in  IftIH  had  3.1‘Jo  inhal> . 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  Snanlsh  governor.  TIm;  number 
of  Spaniards  U very  smalL 

'Ine  l^idrnne  Islands  were  originally  discovered  by 
Ma^'ll.an.  who  called  them  l.as  filas  de  tas  I.adrotn'S, 
or  The  Islands  0/  Thireet ; l>ecanie  the  Indians  stole 
every  thing  made  of  iron  within  theIr  reach.  .At  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  rciilury  they  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Mariana,  or  Marianne  Islands,  from  the  qni*«'n  of 
Spain,  Mary  Ann  of  Anstri.a.  mother  of  Charles  1!.,  at 
whose  exp«*nse  misslonanes  were  sent  thither  to  pro- 
pagate the  Christian  faith. 

l.AGO-NKGRO,  or  LAGOSERO,  a town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  on  the  high  road 
from  Naples  to  Calabria,  12  m.  N.K  Policastro.  Pop. 
about  5.0U0.  {Hampiddi.)  It  is  well  built,  and  has  .an 
old  castle,  an  hospital,  and  serirraJ  other  charitable  in. 
stilutlons,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  aixJ  caps, 
and  a large  weekly  inarkeL 

LAGOS,  a fortified  s<ni-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
.Algarve,  cap.  of  a coinarra  of  Its  own  name.  |Hm.  K. 
by  N.  t>ipe  .St. Vincent,  and  114  m.  .S.  by  E.  Lisbon,  lau 
37®6'  N.,  long.  K®  41/  W.  Pop.  f.,793.  It  Is  built  on 
the  shore  of  a large  bay  sheltered  N.  ami  W'.  by  bilit 
covend  with  vines  and  fnilt  trees.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row. and  the  houses  generally  small;  but  there  are 
several  handsome  and  rcgularlr.biidt  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  Iparlvii  churches,  a military  asylum, 
town  husptlal.  and  3 couveuts,  two  of  which  are  iu  the 
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Mburte.  The  neighbourhood  Aboiinit*  in  wine,  figt,  and 
other  frulU,  with  pul»e  of  dllTerent  kind*  ; but,  aa  In  the 
Test  of  Alpinre,  there  it  a great  acarcity  of  c<iru,  wiiich 
U imported  from  Alemtejo  and  the  purU  of  Sp^in.  'I'ho 
fl«>H>ry  of  tunnies,  anchovies,  Ac.,  is  very  coiisidorahic, 
and  the  produce,  after  )<eing  salted,  is  sent  by  sea  to  other 
ports  of  the  kin^om.  {Mina$to.) 

LAt»l!NA.  See  TixERirra. 

LAllOHE.  an  iodcpvudeut  kingdom  of  Hindostan. 
(.W  Pl'NIAB.) 

I.MiORB,  a city  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  and  In  Run* 
Jeet  Singh's  time,  the  cap.  of  his  domiiiiuns,  on  the  Ha- 
rec  {H^raotrs),  230  ro.  N.K.  Delhi;  lat.  31<>  3.V  N.. 
long.  74^  26'  K.  **  Lahore  is  lurroundid  by  a brick  wuii 
al)out  30  ft.  high,  wliirh  extends  fur  altom  7 m..  and  is 
Continuous  with  the  fort.  The  latter,  in  whkh  the  rajaii 
resides,  is  surrounded  hy  a wall  of  no  great  strength, 
with  loop>hules  for  nuisaetry ; a branch  of  the  Uavee 
washes  llie  loot  of  its  N.face,  but  it  has  no  moat  on  either 
of  the  remaining  side*.  The  palace  within  this  enciukure 
is  of  many  stories,  and  entirely  faced  with  a kind  of  porce> 
lain  enamel,  on  which  processions  and  con>b.its  of  men 
and  animals  are  depicted.  Many  of  these  are  as  |>crfect 
as  when  first  placed  in  the  wall.  .'4erer.il  of  the  old  build- 
ings are  In  ruins ; othci  s are  entire,  and  throw  Into  sii.ui« 
the  meaner  structures  of  mure  recent  date,  llunjeet 
Singh  cle.-ired  away  some  of  the  rubbish,  and  re;>aired  of 
refitteil  some  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  Jehangire  and 
Shah  Johan  : but  his  alterations  were  not  always  made 
with  good  feeling  or  taste.  The  great  square  and  build- 
ings of  the  princl{uU  mosques  were  cuilveited  into  a 
place  of  exernse  for  his  Slpahl  {nfanlrT,  and  he  stripped 
tlie  dome  of  the  mausoleum  of  Asol  Jali  of  Us  white 
marble*  to  apply  them  to  tlie  erection  of  »<jtnc  inslgnlfl-  | 
Clot  A|>arttni*nts  in  the  gardeii-cuurt  of  the  mu»i{ue. 
The  dtvan-^m,  or  geiicr^  hall  uf  audience.  Is  a lung 
aparlinenl  supiKirbd  by  many  pillars.  The  tUifan-lAtu,  j 
nr  priT<-Ue  audience-hall,  is  a suite  uf  small  chanilH*rs,  ! 
otrerltig  nothing  remarkable. “ (.VuurcrqfV.  I.  I<>4.  105.) 

Lahore  is  said  to  have  betni  formerly  12  co*s  (alwiut  19 
m.)  in  drc.  Hurnes  »aj*  that  the  nnrient  c.-io.  exteiulcvl 
E.  (u  W.  for  A m.,  and  hail  an  average  breadth  of  .1  m.,  as  | 
may  Iw  leanied  by  the  ruins.  Whati'vcr,  imleed,  may 
have  lieen  its  actual  extent,  it  Is  cle.ir.  from  the  remains 
of  buildings  beyond  the  walls,  that  it  w a<  once  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  The  modem  city  occupic** 
the  W.  angle  of  the  ancient  cap.,  and  the  p>jrtion  of  it 
within  the  walls  is  apparently  very  populous.  Moorcruft. 
who  visited  I^ore  In  IHI9.  says. — The  itrecu  were  | 
crowded  to  an  extent  beyond  any  thing  1 ever  witnessed 
in  an  Indian  city.  The  houses  were  in  general  uf  brick,  and 
A sturl«*s  high,  but  many  were  in  a very  craiy  condition.  I 
The  chief  Kaxaar  follows  the  direction  of  the  city  wall,  [ 
and  is  not  far  distant  from  It.  The  street  Is  narrow,  and 
this  incouvenience  Is  aggravated  by  platforms  in  front  of 
the  shops,  on  which  the  goods  are  uttplayml  under  pro- 
jecting |H>nt -house*  of  straw  to  protect  them  from  the  »un 
and  rain.  Through  the  centre  of  tlie  remaining  contracted 
■pace  runt  a deep  and  dirty  drain,  the  smell  from  which 
was  very  offensive.  The  pop.  consists  of  Mohammedans. 
Hindoos,  and  Sikhs,  the  fomier  in  the  greatest  number.'* 
(1.  Ibfi,  106.)  Moorcroft  states  that  he  saw  only  one 
mosque  of  any  site  or  magnlHcenre  ; but  Buiues,  a later 
traveller,  says  there  are  two  or  three : the  principal,  or 
king's  mosque,  a large  building  of  red  sandstone  brought 
by  Aurungxebe  from  near  Delhi,  had,  however,  been 
desecrated  Into  a powder  magaiine. 

Across  the  Kavee,  about  2 m.  N.  Lahore.  ii  the  " Shah 
Dura,"  or  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehangire.  a mo- 
nument uf  gn«t  beauty.  '*  It  Is  a quadrangular  building, 
with  a minaret  at  each  corner  rising  to  the  height  of  70 
ft.  It  U built  chiefly  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are 
alternately  Interlaio  In  all  jiarU  of  (he  building.  The  ! 
sepulchre  Is  of  most  chaste  workinauship,  with  Its  In-  j 
K’rl|Hinns  and  ornaments  arranged  In  beautiful  mosaic ; 
the  shading  of  some  roses  and  other  flowers  Is  even  ^ 

{•reserved  In-  the  different  colours  of  the  stone.  Two 
hie«  of  blade  letters,  on  a ground  of  while  marble,  an- 
nounce the  name  and  title  of  the  * ('ononeror  of  the 
World,*  Jehangire;  and  about  a hundred  different 
words  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  with  the  single  signiticdtiun 
of  Cu»d.amdi*tributcd  on  different  part*  of  the  srpulchre. 
The  floor  of  the  building  Is  also  mosaic.  It  is  prolMl)le 
that  this  beautiful  monument  will  soon  lie  washed  into 
the  Ravee,  which  i«capriclous  In  its  course  near  l^iore, 
and  has  lately  overwhelmed  a )>ortion  of  the  garden  wall 
ttiat  environs  the  tomb.”  (//Mrni>^‘  Bukhara.  A’C..  I.  13?.) 
Tlie  Shaliinar,  or  g.arden  of  Shah  Jvhan.  Is  another  mag- 
nifleent  remnant  of  .Mogul  gramieiir.  It  is  about  4 m.  in 
length,  ami  lia*  3 terrace*,  each  rising  aliove  the  uther. 
A canal,  brnuglit  irom  a great  dittanee.  intersect*  it.  aud 
throws  up  numerous  fountains  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 
Runjeet  Singh  removed  some  of  U*  marble  bouse*,  aiHl 
replaced  them  Inr  others  of  stone. 

I'he  baiaars  or  Lahore  do  nut  exhibit  much  appearance 
of  wealth : the  commerce  of  the  Punjab  is  centred  at 
Umriliir.  Lahore  was  captured  by  Sultau  Haber  in 


I.A20,  and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  (ho  .M«>gnl  go- 
vernment In  Indha.  It  wns  fur  a whdo  in  tiu*  pu*»i  --»<m 
of  the  Affghans,  and  was  rvpeabHlIy  sacked  hy  >liah 
Zemaiin,  ex-king  of  Caubul.  {HatRiUuu't  E.  J.  liin.j 
Moorcro/t } Burnt's,  S(C.) 

; L.4L.AN1)  or  L.\AL.\SD.  an  island  uf  the  Danish 

I arrhip<*i;igo,  in  the  Baltic.  Iielwefn  lat.  M''  .to'  and 
.Vf  N.,  ajtii  long.  11^  53'  E. ; forming,  with  Falsler. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  but  now  navi- 

{able  channel  of  CulUborg.  a prov.  of  the  kingdom. 
«engtli.  K.  to  \V.,  35  m. ; average  breadth  about  13  in. 

' Area.  4rifl  sq.  m.  Pop.  47.(’<iOL  It  is  low,  and  is  in  parts 
liable  to  inundations ; its  sbures  are  much  iDdenl^  by 
I the  sea,  and  it  has  some  considerable  bays.  In  its 
centre  is  the  lake  of  Mariebue,  6 m.  in  length  by  2 iu 
, breadth.  The  cliumte  is  said  to  be  unhealtliy  ; but  the 
. soil  is  very  fertile,  .and  U is  looked  upon  as  tlic  im>*t 
' productive  uf  the  Danish  islands.  Principal  crops, 

I wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats.  Hump  and  hops  are  aUu 
. produced,  and  great  quantities  of  apples.  Oak.  and 
I uther  kinds  of  limber  abound.  Mineral  products  and 
manufactures  few  and  insignificant.  LaJ..nd  has  an 
I active  traile  in  agricultural  produce;  the  chief  seat  of 
' which  is  Nakshow,  Uio  cap.,  a town  2,200  iiibab.,  on 
' the  \V.  roast. 

I LALITA-PATAN,  a cocuidorablo  town  of  Nepaul, 

I N.  Hindostan.  about  I4  m.  S.  Catmanduo,  stated  to 
' have  had,  in  IHb3.  a pop.  uf  24,U(X>.  It  is  said  to  Im*  a 
liondsciiner  town  than  cWroandou,  and  to  possess  somo 
rule  public  ixlliici*s. 

L.4M11.\LLH.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Cfites-du-Nord 
cap.  rant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  b^iealh  which  runs 
the  high  roail  from  Paris  to  Brest,  12m.  K.b.t^.  St. 
Brieuc.  Pop.  (Kgi).  4.39<>.  It  I*  well  built,  has  on  iu- 
dustiimu  and  tiirlving  pop..  Is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  has  two  suburbs,  a communal  rullegc,  public  library. 
With  manufactures  of  woulletu,  linen*,  parchment,  lea- 
ther. Ac.;  and  a considerable  trade  hi  agricultural  pro- 
duce. (Dicf.Gtfxtg.,  9[C-) 

L.\.MKC>0.  a iTty  uf  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,and  cap.  of  a 
comarca  of  its  own  name,  near  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Doiiro. 
44  m.  E.  Oporto,  and  192  m.  N.N.E.  l.isbon  ; lat.  41^  4' 
N.,  long.  7*  4(K  W.  Pop.  9,000.  It  *Un«ls  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  dc  Penide  (an  offset  of  the  Sierra  Estrella), 
on  the  little  river  Balsanione,  just  Indore  its  JiinrliuD 
with  the  Doiiro,  and  Is  divided  into  three  quarters,  two 
of  which  are  ocnipltol  by  the  cathedral  and  hivhop’s  pa- 
lace, gardens,  &c.,  while  the  third  comprises  the  square, 
and  a long  street  crossed  by  others  of  smaller  sise.  A 
cathedral  of  (h>thlc  architecture,  built  by  order  uf  Don 
Kemique,  the  father  uf  the  first  king  uf  Portugal,  4 cou^ 
vents,  and  an  hospital,  are  the  chief  public  rstablishnicnU. 
The  ntarihy  lauds,  near  the  town,  are  very  rich,  i>ru- 
duciug  an  al>utidanco  of  fine  wliie*  and  delidous  fruit*  ; 
Init  these  advantages  are  more  than  countervatliHl  by  tlie 
Ixtdaess  uf  the  ro.ids,  which  make*  cummuDK'ation  with 
Oi^rtoand  uther  place*  all  but  impossible.  (.Vribmu.) 

LAMPEDUSA.  LAMPlDN,  and  LINOSA;  three 
Islands  in  the  Sli-diierrancaii.  coih'ctively  called  the 
Pelagian  Isles,  bekmging  to  the  klugd.  oi  Naples,  and 
lying  between  lal.  3.'i^  JO'  and  30^  N.,  and  tong.  12^  and 
I'j^  K.,  about  midway  between  Malta  aud  the  shore  uf 
Tunis.  Lampedusa,  the  an.  LupaJttsa,  by  far  the 
larwst.  Is  about  I3J  m.  lu  circuit.  Its  shores  are  pre- 
cipitous. but  it  has  a tolerable  harbour  uii  its  S.  ddo. 
Its  surface  is  level;  the  K.  extremity  has  bi>cu  culti- 
vate by  an  Koglikh  speculator  ; the  W.  end  of  the  ist. 
is  covered  with  dwarf  olive  trees  aud  other  wood,  much 
of  which  is  cut  for  fuel,  and  sent  (u  Malta  and  Trlpjll. 
Both  Lampion  and  LInosa  are  uninhabited,  except  hy 
rabbits  and  ^oats;  the  former  Island  has,  houever, 
some  interesting  trar<‘S  of  ancient  buildings  ; the  latter 
pri>seQl*  distinct  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  {Sm/fUk's  Hi- 
ct/u,  pp.  '2h4 — 2^9,  Ac.) 

L.AN'.\HKSHIRE.  or  CLYDESD.ALR.an  inland  co. 
of  SctAlaml,  having  N.  the  co*.  of  Dumbarton  and  Stir- 
ling: K.  West  Lothian,  Mid  Lothian,  and  Peebles;  S. 
Dumfries;  and  W.  Ayr  and  Renfrew.  It  extends  from 
Qui-smsberry  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries-sliire.  ta 
near  Kenfrew,  a distance  of  55  m.,  comprising  nearly  Uia 
whole  roiintrv-  drained  by  the  Clyde  (whtcli  s«'e)  and  ila 
I tributa-les.  the  Douglas*.  Avuu,  N.  arid  S.  CaJdcr.  Ac. 

I Area,  acre*,  of  which  from  a tlilrd  to  a half 

' arc  sup|K)icd  to  he  arable.  It  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
each  of  which  is  characterised  by  pt'cullnritles  of  surface, 
soil,  and  climate.  The  uyper  trard,  of  which  Lanark  is 
the  prinnj*al  town,  hiclude*  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  co., 

I rouiprlsiiig  the  district  bouiult'd  by  Peebles  on  the  F.., 
Dimifrles  on  the  S..aiul  Ayr  on  the  W.  This  district 
cnnsi*t«  for  the  most  part  uf  niouiUatus.  hills,  aud  wide 
dreary  moors;  the  only  culttinble  land  lying  along  lh« 
banks  of  the  (!ly«le  and  IXmglas*.  borne  of  the  tuoun- 
taius  In  thi*  ward  have  an  elevation  of  above  ft. 
I The  middie  ward,  having  llamilloii  In  its  centre,  has  a 
comparativelv  level  surlucr.  Uie  low  grounds  along  the 
Ulynt*  exteiuling  to  a niucli  greater  distance,  an  d th« 
, hills  by  which  they  are  bouiuU-d  on  oUlier  side  being  of 
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very  Inferior  aHltud*.  Th«  lower  ipcrtf,  tbouch  of  enull 
dimrneioixe  ae  comfNU«d  with  eltbor  of  otbers,  U the 
most  fertile  and  beet  cultivated ; and.  having  the  city  of 
Glaegow  within  ita  UmlU,  It  U by  far  tlie  moet  populoua, 
Important,  and  wealthy  of  the  three.  The  climate  in  the 
upper  ward  U often  veryeevere ; in  the  middle  and  lower 
ward  it  li  comparativ^y  mild  aitd  humid,  eepeciallr  in 
the  latter.  The  aoll  of  the  middle  and  lower  waroa  ia 
principally  a retentive  clay,  but  in  parta  it  la  loamy, 
aandy.  (rravelly.  Jtc,  Agriculture,  though  formerly  back- 
ward, haa  of  late  been  greatly  improved : drainage,  which 
la  here  quite  eeaential,  la  now  proac'cuted  with  the 
ereateai  vigour  ; and  booe  duat  ia  eateoalvely  employed 
, In  the  raiaingof  tumipa.  The  draught  lioraea  of  tnia  co. 
have  long  enjoyed  the  higbeet  reputation  of  any  In  Scot- 
land. Ayrahtre  cowa  are  generally  introduced ; and  a 
aood  deu  of  chceae  Is  made  in  imitation  of  Dunlop. 
There  are  aevenil  valuable  orchards  in  what  is  cailM 
the  trough  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  mouth  of  the  S. 
Calder  and  the  lowest  waterfall.  Farm  bouaea  and 
oftices  rank  with  those  In  the  beat  Improved  districts. 
Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates  ; farms  of  all  siaea, 
and  let  generally  on  leases  for  ISyears.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  IMIO,  9a.  IM.  an  acre.  The  minerals  of  this  co., 
particularly  Ita  iron  and  coal,  are  of  the  highest  im. 
portaoce.  The  contmand  of  cheap  and  abununt  sup- 
plies of  the  latter  lias  been  tlie  principal  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manufactur- 
ing Industry  ; and  more  recently,  the  command  of  coal, 
added  to  the  discovery  of  the  peculiarly  valuable  carboni- 
ferous iron-stone  (provloclaHy  block-bond)^  hare  made 
Lanarkshire  one  or  the  principal  seats  of  the  British 
iron  trade.  lu  li<34  about  48,000  tons  of  Iron  were  pro. 
duoed  by  the  different  iron  works  in  this  co. ; ino  so 
astoitlshing  has  been  Use  lubsoqucot  progreu  of  Uie 
trade,  that  In  IMO  about  3I0.O0U  kmis  of  iron  were  pro- 
duced Id  this  oo.,  and  various  new  furuares  were  then, 
also,  In  the  course  of  being  rn-cicd  ! The  principal 
Iron  works  are  those  of  Duiidyvan,  Gartsherrie,  Sum- 
merlee,  snd  Calder.  (See  Vol.  I.  900.)  I.ead  is  also 
rather  extensively  produced  at  Lcadhills  in  this  calWith 
respect  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  Is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  are  of  the  highest  inipo^ancv ; and  to 
refer  for  details  to  the  artlcTe  Glasgow,  where  they  are 
principally  concentrated.  Each  of  the  three  wards  into 
which  this  CO.  it  divided  has  a shoriff  substitute  to  super- 
intend Its  judicial  aflUirs.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
Is  partly.  aM  the  MonkUmd  cajial  wholly,  in  the  co.,  and 
It  MS  also  several  rallwaya.  It  is  dlrid^  into  47  pars., 
and  sends  Imems.  to  the  II.  of  C..  1 being  for  the  co. 
and  3 for  the  city  of  Glasgow  , the  bors.  of  Lanark.  Air- 
drie. and  Hamilton,  unite  with  Linlithgow  and  Fsilkirk 
In  returning  a mem.  Registered  elrctors  for  the  co.,  in 
1899-40,  3.9f>4.  In  1831  Lanarkshire  had  &8,743  Inhab. 
bouses;  64,876  families;  and  316,819  inhab.,  of  whom 
H0.339  were  males,  and  1GC.69U  females.  At  present 
(18M)  the  pop.  is  probably  not  under  460.000.  Valued 
rent,  164132/.  Scotch : annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1816,  686..63I/. 

LsKASK.a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  CO.  Lanark,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  ele- 
vated pUteau,  l|  m.  (yom  the  ('lyde,  30  m.  S.  W.  Edin- 
burgh, and  23  ro.  S.E.  by  R.  Glasgow.  Pop.  of  the 
town  and  par.,  in  1h2|,  6,067  ; in  Iffil,  7,672;  of  the 
town  only.  In  1831, .4.266.  It  ctmsUts  of  one  Irading 
street  in  the  direction  of  R.  and  W.,  with  several  sub- 
sidiary streets  aod  lanes.  The  streets  are  well  paved  ; 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  mean,  being  thatebra  with 
broom,  heath,  or  straw,  and  exhibiting  strong  marks  of 
poverty  or  decay : but  (be  older  buildings  are  mdualiy 
being  supersed<*d  by  new  and  better  edllicet.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  County  Hall,  Including  a gaol, 
the  par.  church,  two  chapels  belonging  to  the  Relief, 
and  one  to  the  Associate  Synod.  Several  hand^me 
baronial  seats  are  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Various  sums  have  been  bequeathed,  at  different 
times,  for  the  promotion  of  etiucatlon.  Twenty-eight 
boys  are  supported  at  the  gramnur-school ; and.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Kbool  fees  beiiig  paid,  each  gets  an  anniud 
lum.  varying  from  2/.  to  3/.  There  is,  besides,  a charity 
school  for  60  children.  The  total  number  of  schools  in 
Die  par.  Is  8 ; total  average  attendance.  4.V) ; there  is  a 
subscription  library  and  a reading  room  in  the  town. 
(ATeie  Stot.  Acc.  of  ScoUandy  \ Lanarkshire , pp.  26. 27.) 
William  Llthguw,  the  traveller,  and  Gavin  Hamiltou, 
the  historical  painter,  were  natives  of  the  bor. ; and  Oe- 
oeral  Roy,  the  relebratnl  engineer,  and  author  of  *'  The 
Military  Antiquitips  of  the  Romans  In  Britain,"  was 
cducat^  at  the  grammar  scliool. 

Hand-loom  weaving,  in  connection  with  the  Glasmw 
manufacturers,  is  cxtcnsivelr  carried  on,  there  betug. 
In  the  bor.,  702  weavers.  They  work,  at  an  average, 
above  16  hours  a day.  In  order  to  eke  out  the  slender 
pittance  of  the  family,  the  wives  of  the  married  men 
lu  winding  the  waft  on  pirns ; and,  as  If  to  per- 
petuate this  imverty-slricket)  bualucis,  the  children,  both 
males  and  females,  arc  usually  employed  in  the  work 
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from  an  early  age.  About  120  femalM  are  enployed  In 
embroidering  lace.  Boots  and  ahoes  are  made  to  a small 
extent  for  export.  There  arc  two  branob  banks  In  the 
town. 

Lanark  and  Us  vicinity  have  many  remains  of  antiqui- 
ties. Tim  Castle  Hill,  on  the  8.  or  the  town,  was  oooe 
the  site  of  a royal  retideoce ; but  every  trace  of  it  haa 
dlsapi^eared.  Ine  old  church,  the  date  of  which  ia  un- 
known, and  9t.  Nicholas's  chapel,  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruins.  There  are,  In  the  neighbourhood,  dis- 
tinct veetiges  of  two  Roman  camM,  supposed,  by  Ge- 
neral Roy,  to  have  been  the  wora  of  Agrtrola : one  of 
them  measnres  600  yds.  in  length,  and  4XU  in  breadth. 

This  bor.  seems  to  have  bem  more  important  in  an- 
cient than  in  modern  times.  In  978.  Kenneth  II.  held  in 
it  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  realm.  It  was  a royal 
bor.  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  Lanark  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  military  exploit  of  air  WiUiaro  W’allaoe  (who 
j resided  here  for  some  time  after  his  marriage  wUh  the 
co-belress  of  Lamington).  who  klllMl  (iV9H)  Hazelrigg, 
the  English  sberllT.  aod  drove  his  soldiers  from  the  town. 
This  tor.  formerly  bad  the  custody  of  the  standard 
weights  of  ScoUatn : they  are  still  preserved ; but  the 
act  of  1826,  introducing  the  imperial  standard,  has  su- 
perseded their  ose. 

lanark  unites  with  Falkirk.  Linlithgow,  Airdrie,  and 
Hamilton,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C-  Registered 
voters,  in  1839-40,  290.  The  Fails  of  Clyde  are  in  tbo 
near  ^cinity  of  the  town;  Bonningtoa  Linn.  SOft. ; 
Corra  Linn,  120  ft;  and  Stonebyres,  84(1.:  the  two 
former  are  to  the  K.  ; the  tatter  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 
Another  remarkable  object  is  the  Cartland  Crags,  a 
deep  chasm,  formed  by  the  Mouss.  a small  tributary 
of  tW  Clyde,  over  which  a bridge  of  three  arches  has 
been  thrown  (1825),  whose  ti>o  pirn  are  each  I4Cft.  in 
height,  about  equal  to  the  lenf^h  of  the  bridge.  {^Chalmer'e 
Caledonia  i Boundary  Reports,  gc.) 

Lanaik  (New),  a manufacturing  vUli^e  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Lanara,  oo  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  close  to  the 
river,  aod  bounded  on  the  N.  by  steep  and  beautifully 
wooded  bills,  I m.  8.  of  the  bor.  of  Lanark.  I'op.  1.901. 
The  village  consists  of  a series  of  cotton  mills,  and  of  two 
streets.  In  which  the  work-people  live  ; and  so  liuie 
space  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  that 
there  is  room  for  only  two  lines  of  edifices.  No  person 
U allowed  to  reside  here,  unless  be  be  connected  with  the 
factories. 

The  mills  were  founded.  In  1784,  by  Mr.  David  Dale  | 
and  Arkwright,  the  father  of  the  cotton  manofacturc,  was 
for  a while  a partner  in  them.  {Baines's  Hist,  qf  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  193.)  Mr.  Dale  was  afterwards 
succeeded  by  hit  son-in-law,  Robert  Owen,  whose  at- 
tempts (first  made  at  New  Lanark)  to  reduce  to  prac- 
tice his  absurd  projects  for  the  renovation  of  society,  are 
well  known : hut  Owen  ceased,  in  1827.  to  have  any  in- 
terest lu  the  business.  The  niUb  at  present  give  employ- 
ment to  1,069  individuals,  of  whom  are  under  I8  years 
of  age.  {Factory  Reports,  1899,  p.RU.)  The  hours  of 
labour  are  llmilM  to  1 1 1 a day  throughout  the  year ; and 
the  people  are  peculiarly  decent  and  mpectabre.  {Sew 
Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  \ Lanarkshire,  p.  22.)  A 
school  is  esUblUhod  in  tlie  works,  for  (he  education  of 
the  children,  and  is  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  {lb, 
27.)  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  teaching  by  objects,  and 
what'  is  called  (how  Justly  we  shall  not  stop  to  Inquire) 
the  inteUectuat  system  of  education,  was  ariginally  prac- 
tised at  the  mills  of  Now  Lanark,  about  the  lieglnnlDg  of 
the  century.  There  are  two  funeral  siKieties,  from 
which,  on  the  death  of  a member  or  his  m ife,  the  family 
receive  4/.,  on  that  of  a child  2/.  The  sum  Is  collected 
as  occasion  requires,  the  society  not  accumulating  any 
fUnds. 

LANCASHIRE,  or  LANCASTER,  a marit.  oo.  of 
England,  on  its  W.  coast,  having  N.  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  E.  Yorkshire.  S.  Derbyshire  and  Cbo. 
shire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  by  which  it  is  in  various 
parts  deraly  indented,  its  most  northerly  portion,  con- 
sisting of  the  hundred  of  Furness,  U separated  fruen  the 
main  body  of  the  oo.  by  the  intervention  of  Morecamto 
Bay  and  a small  portion  of  Westmoreland.  Area.  I.13U.240 
acres,  of  which  about  8.50.(NX)  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  aod  pasture.  The  hundred  of  Fumeu  is  gene- 
rally  rugged  and  mountainous  ; and  the  E.  parts  of  the 
CO.  along  the  Yorkshire  border  are  occupied  by  portions 
of,  or  oflkets  from,  the  gresat  central  or  inner  range  of 
English  mountains;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
country  is  generally  fiat ; and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  an 
extensive  plain  stretches  from  Formby  roint  and  Liver, 
pool  on  tne  W.,  to  Oldham  on  the  E.  Saiuiy  loam  and 
sand  are  the  prevailing  soils  in  the  lower  aistricts,  in 
which,  however,  there  are  several  extensive  tuus»es : 
peat  soil  prevalii  in  the  moors.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious  ; but  more  humid,  perhsps,  than  any  other  in 
England.  This  co.  Is  wholly  indebted  to  manufactures 
and  ctMumerce  for  lu  vast  population,  wealth,  aod  im- 
portance ; for.  as  respects  agriculture,  it  is,  tliough  con- 
siderably Improved,  one  of  the  mo«t  backward  in  Use 
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empire.  There  to  a irrrat  want  of  dralnaite.  Few  thruh- 
fa)K  marhtDee  hare  been  introduced  ; and  agricultural 
ImplemrnU  are  Renrrally  verv  Imperfect.  Fotatoet  are 
more  extenalvelr  rulUrated  in  thii  tlian  in  any  other 
Knt{li«h  CO.  t and  this,  no  douM.  to  one  caiue  whj'  few 
turnipa  are  raided.  Grating  to  more  attended  to  than 
tillage  husbandry  : targe  quantities  of  bay  are  produced, 
and  there  to  a goed  deal  of  dalrring.  l.anrashlre  to  be* 
tiered  to  he  the  original  seat  of  the  long>horned  breed  of 
cattle  : but  they  are  now  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with 
others,  as  to  be  seldom  fouid  pure.  There  are  some 
Urite  estates  ; but  property  to,  notwithstanding,  a good 
dt<al  subiiirid^  llllage  farms  for  the  most  part  rather 
small,  and  usuallr  held  on  seren  years  leases,  a tenure  too 
short  to  admit  of  the  txxupleri  undertaking  any  very  ex- 
pi^-nsire  improrements.  Farm  buildings  generally  good 
Average  rent  of  land.  Xts  an  acre.  Exclusive  of  the 
minerals,  this  co.  has  vast  beds  of  coal,  and  to  that,  more 
perhaps  than  any  thing  else,  its  extraordinary  progress 
tn  manufactures  is  to  be  ascribed.  It  Is  the  grand  scat 
of  the  cotton  roanufariure.  which  has  grown  up  with  a 
r ipidlty  wholly  unexampied  In  the  hlsUiry  of  industry. 
Manchester,  rreston,  Holton,  Oldham,  Blarkbum,  Ash* 
ton.  Bury,  Chorley,  Wigan,  and  other  towns,  where  the 
manufacture  to  principally  carried  on.  and  Liverpool,  the 
grand  emporium  of  tW  trade  of  the  co.,  have  Increased 
with  equal  rapidity.  Manchester  to  now.  beyond  all  di^ 
pute,  the  first  manuCacturing  town  in  the  world  ; and  the 
tranie  and  navigation  of  Liverpool  are  inferior  only  to 
those  of  I^ndon.  Besides  that  of  cotton,  the  wooltcm 
Dianufacture  to  extensively  carried  on  at  Rochdale  and 
other  places  in  lids  co.,  as  Is  that  of  silk,  flax,  paper, 
hats,  Ac.  The  extension  of  manafactum  and  tra^  has 
to  en  at  once  a cause  and  a consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  for  conveyance,  hr  means  of  canals,  rail- 
ways. Ac.,  which  traverse  this  co.  In  every  direction,  and 
bring  It.  as  It  were,  into  Immediate  communiratiun  with 
aimoti  every  other  part  of  the  empire.  Lancashire  was, 
fodeetl,  the  first  cu.  to  cotistriict  a navigable  canal  (the 
Duxe  of  Bridgeaater's) ; and  the  opening  of  the  Man* 
Chester  and  I-iverpuol  railway,  with  loa>motive  engines, 
In  lAK).  forms  a new  a’ld  most  Important  sera  In  the 
history  of  internal  ctKomunication.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  sea-coast  be- 
longing to  this  c<i.,  it  does  not  possess  a single  good 
harbour.  Liverpool  Is  the  best,  ^t  the  access  to  it  to 
much  embarrassed  by  sand-banks.  1-ancashire  Is  a co. 
palatine,  and  contains  7 hundreds,  4 bnrouglis,  and  70 
parishes,  mauy  of  which  are  very  extensive  It  sends  S6 
mems.  to  the  11.  of  C-  being  4 lor  the  co  . 1 eweli  for  the 
bora  of  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Oldham.  Boltoa,  Pres- 
ton, Lancaster,  Winn,  ana  Hlackbum.  and  I each  fur 
Riichdale,  Bury,  Cfltheroe,  Ashton,  Salfiird.  and  War- 
rington Registered  electors  for  co.  In  IM31I.4U.  *i7,7%. 
being  for  the  N..  and  IH,)4<I  for  the  b.  division.  In 
1M3I,  Limcaslilre  had  'i1Ai,l30  inliab.  houses,  260.02&  fami- 
lies, and  1.3.1GAM  inhab.,  of  whom  were  males, 

and  C'«C.4i>>  females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  IH3H-39,  3l8,04'jf.  Annual  value  of  real  property  In 
M|.%,  3, 1119, 043/.  Profltsof trade  aud  professions  In  ditto, 
*,‘iM.n7W. 

La?<casti«,  a mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  and  sea*port  town 
and  par.  of  Englarwl,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  locally 
situated  In  huods.  Araounderness  and  Lonsdale,  but 
with  separate  luriidiction.  on  the  S.  bank  of  tbe  Lune, 
46  m.  N.  by.  B.  Liverpool,  and  30ft  m.  N.  by  W.  Lon- 
don 5 lat.  54'^  **  S.,  long.  W.  Area  of  par.  (com- 

f rising  17  townships).  66,100  acres : pop.  or  ditto,  in 
431,  S3A17.  Estimated  pop.  of  pari,  bor  (which  In- 
cludM  parts  of  Skerton  and  Bulk  townships).  In  1MB, 
15,600.  The  town  stands  on  a gentle  slope  racing  tbe 
Lune,  which  to  crossed  here  by  a naodtome  stone  bridge 
of  Sarebas;  and  the  summit  of  tbe  hill  to  crowned  oy 
the  bastions  of  Its  floe  old  caatle,  and  tbe  lofty  tower  of 
the  par.  church.  Nearly  the  whole  town  to  built  of  free- 
stone, from  quarries  hi  the  neighbourhood : the  bouses 
nnerally  are  well  constructed,  and  many  arc  large  and 
nandsome.  The  streets,  however^  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  Inconveolratly  narrow,  and  badly  paved. 
Lancaster  to  lighted  with  gas,  under  an  act  passed  in 
1834,  and  to  well  supplied  with  water  from  tpriugs  and 
welU.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  castle,  once 
a magnificent  structure,  originally  built  in  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, but  renovated  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lao- 
caater.  during  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  i it  was  repaired 
at  the  end  of  tbe  16ch  century,  and  much  enlarged  In 
I7H8,  when  it  waa  converted,  at  an  expense  of  l4U.unof., 
Into  asaiie  and  county  courts,  gaol,  female  penitcoCiary, 
Ac.  Tbe  walls  enclose  an  area  of  10.A38  aq.  yards.  The 
prison  la  conducted  on  the  system  of  classiftcation.  and 
Silent  labour : above  160  debtors  and  300  criminals 
have  been  confined  In  It  at  an  average  of  the  last  few  ! 
years.  Among  the  other  public  buildings,  exclusive  of 
the  churches,  are  tbe  town-hall,  erect^  In  1781,  tbe 
custom-house,  on  St.  George’s  Quay,  having  a portico 
and  pediment  supported  by  4 Ionic  columns,  the  aulse- 
bouso,  the  assembly-room,  tbe  theatre,  tbe  puUic 


baths,  and  the  market-house.  The  county  lunnitc 
asylum,  on  I,ancastrr  Moor,  to  a quaflrangular  btiHd- 
ing,  with  a handsome  Doric  front,  orrupytng,  with  Its 
grounds,  about  6 seres:  it  armmmndntes  5(10  patients, 
and  is  said  to  be  humanely  and  judiciously  condiirtetl. 
The  par.  church,  which  stands  on  the  **  green  and 
shapely  knoll  ^ of  Castle-hlll,  is  of  the  same  date  at  the 
castle,  and  consists  of  a central  and  two  side  aisles  of 
equal  length,  terminated  by  a well-proportioned  and 
lofty  lower  at  Its  W.  end  : It  w.is  all  but  rebuilt  In  I7.W. 
Its  rirhly-carved  stalls,  and  other  curious  carvings  hi 
tbe  cham'el,  and  Its  flue  mnnuments,  are  universally 
admired.  The  living  to  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  annniu 
value  of  l,70Uf. ; ana  the  Incumbrat  nominates  the  ml- 
nittert  of  St.  John's  and  ,St.  Ann’s,  the  two  district 
churches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  chapelries  witliln 
the  par.  There  are  also  pliices  of  worship  fnr  H.  ('a- 
tbollrs.  Presbyterians.  IndefietidenU,  Wesle)‘an  arid  As- 
sociation Methodists,  to  eacn  of  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
churches.  Sunday  schools  are  attached,  furnishing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  about  1.900  children.  There  Is  a 
meeting  house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  school- 
charities  comprise  an  ancient  grammar  school  under  two 
masters,  greatly  modified  In  1894.  and  now  frtmlshing  a 
good  classical  and  gmera)  education  to  about  60  boys  i a 
boys'  national  school,  united  with  an  old  blue-coat  cha- 
rity, attended  by  36b  boys  (30  of  whom  are  clothed),  a 
girls'  national  school  established  in  1H)0,  and  attenclrd 
by  ISO  rirls,  a charity  school  for  clothing  and  instructing 
<i0  girls,  a Catholic  charity  school,  attended  by  9n 
children  of  both  sexes.  acKl  a Lancastrian  school  with 
900  children.  Among  the  other  public  charities  may  be 
mentioned  Penny’s  llospltal,  enaowed  with  land  worth 
A40f.  a year,  and  affording  a residence,  clothing,  and 
smalt  stipeiKl  to  13  poor  men.  Gillison’s  Hospital,  lor  the 
reception  of  8 unmarried  women,  each  of  whom  has  a 
stipend  of  4/.  a year  ; Gardyner's  Almshouses  for  4 old 
mm,  a dispensary,  and  house  of  recovery ; a lying-in 
charity,  and  a benevolent  sodely.  (CAnriVy  Cbmm.  15th 
Acp..  pp.  369~’/73  ) Bible,  church  mlsslonarT,  and  tract 
societies,  are  also  respectably  supported.  The  chief  li- 
terary establishments  are  “trie  Amicable ” book  society, 
the  mechanics' library,  and  8 news-rooms.  A newspaper, 
called  the  “ 1-ancaster  Gasettc,”  to  published  every  .Sa- 
turday. A savings'  bank  was  established  In  l^ta.  nod 
thereto  a joint-stock  bank. entitled  the  Lancaster  Banking 
Company,  with  81  partners. 

The  port  of  I,ancaster,  which  Includes  Wyre  and 
Preston,  had  formerly  a considerable  share  in  the  trade 
with  the  W.  Indies : inasmuch  as  It  appears  that  In 
17‘I9  (during  which  year  34'  ships,  of  the  btmien  of 
iM.-MO  tons,  entered  the  port)  .57  vessels  of  the  burden 
of  l9  K90tous  came  fr«>m  the  W.  Indies  only,  to  which 
there  saiU'd,  during  the  same  year.  59  ships  with  cor- 
gi>es  of  the  estimated  value  of  9,.vio,iil)(V.  sterling.  In 
consequence  of  the  lupcrlnr  (heiUties  enjoyed  by  Li- 
verpool, this  branch  of  commerce  Is  now  all  but  ex- 
tinct ; a few  vcisels  are  engaged  In  the  trade  with 
N.  America  and  the  Baltic,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  comlsU  of  coasters.  In  IH3G,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  and  its  dependent  creeks,  131  ihij>s,  of  tbe  bur- 
den of  9.(hi3  tons.  Vessels  of  above  300  tons  load  and 
unload  In  Glasson  dock,  constructed  In  1787,  about  •'  m. 
below  the  town,  to  and  from  which  their  cargoes  are 
conveyed  by  means  of  lighters.  Gross  customs*  revenue, 
in  )S30,  4I,29h/.  The  manufactures  of  Ijtncastcr  com- 
prise cotton  fabrics,  silk  thread,  linen  thread,  and  saJI- 
cloth.  The  cotton  trade.  Introduced  in  |ho6,  ii  in  a 
thriving  condition  ; and  there  were,  within  the  par.,  in 
1839,  8 cotton  mills,  with  1 J7S  hands  : there  are  also  3 
sUk-throwlog  mills,  with  900  hands,  and  a small  fiax- 
mlll.  The  sall-clotb  business  has  dcello^.  and  not  morn 
than  90  pieces  a week  are  now  made ; whereas,  at  an 
average  of  the  5 years  ending  with  IW>|,  the  produce  of 
tbe  sail-cloth  looms  amount  to  about  4o6  pieces  a 
week,  or  upwards  of  90,0u0  In  the  rear.  Cabinet-work 
and  upholstery  are  made  in  conilaerable  quantities  for 
exportation;  and  there  are  candle  and  soap  eatabltoh- 
menls,  and  two  extensive  ship-yarda  On  the  whole, 
ijsneaster,  notwithstanding  its  dittance  from  tlie  great 
coat- field  of  S.  Lancashire,  may  be  said  to  be  In  a thriving 
condition ; and  tbe  accelerated  increase  uf  the  pop.  since 
1821,  may  be  probably  attributed  to  tbe  Increasing  de- 
mand for  factory  labour.  The  Lancaster  canal  salrts 
tbe  (own,  and  about  | m.  to  the  N.R.  it  crosses  the 
Luoe  by  a noble  aoueduct  bridge  of  5 arches,  erected  by 
Rennie  at  a cost  of  48,000f.  The  I.ancaster  and  Preston 
junction-railway,  which  completes  the  communication 
between  Lancaster  and  Londuu  by  a line  of  rood  about 
939  m.,  to  Useir  90|  m.  long,  and  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  860,<Ouf.  its  succeM  dowm  to  tbe  present  time 
has  not  realised  tbe  hopes  of  the  projectors  { but  it  will 
most  probably  be  extended  to  Carltole,  and  perhaps.  In 
tbe  end,  to  Glasgow,  when  It  will  be  sure  to  pay. 

Lancaster  to  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  of  tbo  English 
bors.  ; lu  first  charter  having  been  granted  ^ King 
John,  aud  vuuflnned  by  subiequeat  mooarchs.  1m  pr4- 
K 4 
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•ent  mun.  bor.  U divided  into  3 wnrdt,  ind  governed  by 
6 Aldermen  (one  of  whom  i»  miyor)  and  18  roundUora : 
It  hat  a comraltiUm  of  the  peace  uit^r  a recorder.  Cor* 


poratlon  revenue,  in  tH39.  about  1.400/.  AMixet  are  held  j 
in  Lent,  and  tummer ; and  the  ouarter  tottionx  on  ' 
Jan.  4.,  April  5.,  June  28.,  and  Oct.  19.  The  wapentake  ^ 


court  of  Lontdale,  for  debti  under  4Qf.,  1>  held  on  the 
flrtt  Wed.  In  each  month  ; and  the  bor.  court  tiu  every  i 
fourth  Thursday  for  the  recover  of  debts  ta  anji  amourU 
Incurred  wUhIn  the  borough.  The  right  to  send  repre.  | 
•entallvet  to  parliament  was  first  eaerclted  in  1293  (23 
Edward  1.),  but  It  ceased  In  1339,  and  was  not  returned 
till  1547,  thtce  which  I^nraeter  hat  regularly  tent  2 
memt  to  the  H.  of  C.  Prevloutiy  to  the  Kefnrm  Act,  the 
^ht  of  election  was  veiled  In  the  freemen  and  Inhaha. 
The  limits  of  the  old  pari.  bor.  were  extended  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  to  at  to  include  parts  of  the  townships  of 
SkerUm  and  Bulk.  Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  1311. 
l4Uicaxter  has  3 weekly  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Ka. 
turday.  but  chiefiyon  the  latter  ; and  fairs  ore  held  1st 
Jday,  5th  July,  aiiid  lOth  October,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Lancaster  Is  suprased  to  have  been  a Roman  station. 
Urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  affix  coftier  giten  by  the  Saxons,  serves  to  con- 
firm the  fact.  The  Nonnani  found  the  town  in  a state 
of  decay  ; the  ancient  city  reduced  to  a village,  and  the 
Roman  cattruni  little  lietter  than  a ruin.  It  was  given 
by  WUllam  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  Toictou,  who 
built  a castle  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  castrum  : a 
flourishing  town  soon  gathered  round  \ the  burgesses  of 
Lancaster  arquircti  extensive  privileges  (torn  Uu-ir  lords, 
and  It  continued  to  increase  in  importance.  King  John 
conferred  “the  imnour  of  Lancaster"  on  his  favourite 
Gilbert  ntx-Urinfrede.  and  gave  it  a charter.  The  first 
earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  l^i^i;  and  in  l.tSi, 
Henry  Earl  of  Derby  was  advanced,  by  special  charter, 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Lanrastrr,  with 
power  to  have  a chancery  in  the  county,  and  **  to  enjoy 
all  other  liberties  and  regalities  belonging  to  a Count 
Palatine."  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  HI. 
married  Blanch,  the  duke’s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of 
(his  alliance,  succeeded  to  the  title.  His  s«>n,  Henry  of 
Boliiigbrnke,  first  Rarl  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  Hereford,  became  Duke  of  Lancaster  oti  his  father’s 
death  In  1396,  and  finally  King  of  England  in  1399, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  this  duchy  has  been 
associated  with  the  regal  dignity.  lotncasler  espoused 
the  roralist  cause  during  the  parliamenlary  war,  and  was 
vUitea  by  the  Jacobite  troops  in  the  rebelUims  of  1715 
and  1745.  ( Baintt't  Lancoikirfy  vol.  il. ; Pari,  amd  Qffi 


JUporU : Private  Inform.) 

LA.HCvsTKt.  a town  of  the  U.  States  of  K.  Ame- 
rica, Penn^lvanla,  cap.  ro.  of  its  own  name,  near 
Conestuga  (^rcek.  a triiKitary  of  the  Susquehanna,  'i6 


m.  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1830).  7.704.  It  ii 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  flourishing,  in  a fertile,  and 
highly  cultivated  vicinity.  Its  streets  are  regular;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  are 
xpAclous  and  elegant.  There  are  numermu  place*  of 
public  worsliip,  3 of  which  are  for  Germans ; a court- 
house, gaol,  3 banks,  several  charitable  and  rcliginiu 


sociotios,  an  academv  for  the  classics  and  English  lite- 
rature; a school  or  mutual  instruction,  and  several 
other  schools.  The  pop.  is  mostly  of  German  descent ; 
and  some  of  the  news)>apers  are  in  the  (German  lan- 
guage. louKaster  lias  been  long  famous  fur  Us  manu- 
facture of  riSc  muskets,  and  the  excellence  of  the  staM 
coaches  built  In  it.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  stiwk- 
Ings,  saddlery,  hots,  nails,  hand-screws,  anti  other  tools. 
Ac.;  aud  many  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
potteries.  Its  general  trade  is  extensive ; it  is  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  railroads, 
and  with  the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  a canal. 
It  is  the  scat  of  tne  district  judicial  court  for  the  S. 
division  of  the  co.  {Eneyc.  Amer.  ,•  Amer.  Altrumae  i 
Stuart't  America,  ; .V«rr<ijf’s  Eneye.,  Amer.  etL) 

LANriANO.  a town  of  the  Neni>olltan  dominions, 
prov.  Abruxxo  Citra,  cap.  di<t.  ana  rant.,  or  circon- 
dario,  6 m.  from  the  .Adriatic,  and  18  m.  S.  Pescara. 
Pop.  (ex.  circ.)  in  18.32,  11,883.  It  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  three  hllU.  in  a healthy  and  pleasant  situ- 
ation; and  has  a cathedral,  several  churches  anrl  con- 
vents. an  archbishop's  palace,  a diocesan  seminary,  and 
rvther  srhnoU,  a trilHinxI  of  primary  jiirisdictiou.  Ac. 
This  is  a very  .indent  city;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  diitingiifshed  by  its  proficiency  in  nianuf.irtures. 
and  by  llie  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on  at  its 
fairs;  but  these  Itavc  l>  *h  greatly  declined.  (Del  He, 
Detcrizume  delle  Due  SinUr,  ii.  ,tA.  Ac.) 

LANDAFP,  or  LLANDAFF,  {JJan-Tif,  church 
of  the  TAf,)  a town  an«l  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Gla- 
morgan, hund.  Klbbcr,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tif, 
a m.  N.  W.  Cardiff,  and  77  m.  W’,  Brlstid.  Area 
of  par.,  23^  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831.  including  the  i 
liamleCs  of  Canton,  F.l.w,  Kalrwatcr  and  Gabalfa,  1 
1.399.  The  town  Is  at  present  little  more  than  an  in- 
consldarablc  village,  wUh  about  a doxen  respectable 


retideoces.  and  eovenU  cottages  ; nor  woukl  it  be  worth 
THHice,  except  from  Its  being  a bishop's  see.  and  con- 
taining a handsome  cathedral.  This  sacred  edifice,  w as 
built  early  iu  the  13th  century  on  the  site  of  one  still 
more  ancient;  but  its  W.  cud.  with  its  fine  front,  and 
rich  Norman  doorways,  and  elegant  pinnacled  towers, 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  Into  decay.  The  cathedral  ihiw 
comprises  a choir,  slvort  nave  and  irausepts ; it)  total 
length,  from  K.  to  W.,  including  Iho  Ladye-ciiapel  be- 
hii^  the  altar,  is  3<>3  ft.,  breadth  of  the  body  G)  ft.,  atul 
height,  from  th«  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof,  119  ft. 
Very  extensive  repairs,  but  in  very  twui  taste,  were 
effected  in  1751,  at  an  expense  of  7.00"/.  The  new  (Vont. 
built  about  80  ft.  within  the  original  Norman  W.  end, 
has  a Venetian  window,  Ionic  pilasters,  ami  Bower-poc 
jars  on  the  parapet;  and  till  lately  the  fine  Gothic  altar 
was  enclosed  within  a Grecian  |>ortlco.  Tlie  chapter- 
house, S.  of  the  church.  Is  in  the  decorated  English 
style,  with  a central  pillar  ; hut  It  Is  fo»t  falling  into  the 
same  ruinous  condition  as  the  monuments  and  the  epis- 
copal palace,  which  were  defaced  and  all  but  deslrojed 
by  Owen  Giendwr.  The  choral  serviers  have  been  dis- 
used fur  some  years,  and  the  building  is  now  employed 
as  a parish  church,  the  service  iMing  nccasinnally  iu'Uio 
Wt>lsh  language.  The  see  of  LUndolf  (created  in  the 
Gth  century),  comprises  all  the  county  In  which  it  is 
situated,  and  Monmoiithslilre,  except  7 pars.  It  is  the 
iifKirrst  of  all  the  English  bi»ho|irics,  the  annual  income, 
including  preferinents,  at  an  average  of  the  3 years  end- 
ing with  1031,  Iteiiig  only  924f. ; and  it  has.  conseqiu-iitly, 
l»een  hitherto  held  tn  c*»mmendnm  with  the  deanery  u( 
,St.  Paul's.  lyondnn,  and  the  rectory  of  Medwas.  Oii  the 
first  avoidance  of  the  see.  however,  the  sum  of  3,].MV.  la 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  episcopal  augiTu-iiiatlun  fund,  to 
raise  the  income  to  4.-8X2..  andafiinhvr  allowance  of 
300/.  is  to  be  made  till  the  residence  lx*  restored.  The 
patronage  of  the  see  comprises  the  catbciirAl  appoint- 
ments w ith  H livings,  and  the  chapter  comprises  II  dig- 
nitaries, besides  the  bishop:  Uiere  are  also  2 vicars- 
choral.  Llandaff  has  no  market,  and  is  wholly  depend- 
ent for  its  supplies  on  (^rdiff,  except  fur  vegetables, 
which  it  sends  in  cooxklerable  quantities  to  that  marktH. 
Cattle  fairs,  Feb.  9.  and  Whit-Monday,  well  attendswl. 
{Siekolton't  CanUfrian  Gmitiej  ParL  Hrp..^e.) 

Landau,  a strongly  fortified  town  belonging  to  the 
(^nnan  confederation,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  oa  the 
Qneich,  a tributary  of  the  Rhine,  54  m.  S.  by  W.  May- 
ence,  and  46  m.  N.N.E.  .Strasburg.  Pop.,  according  to 
Berghaus,  6,100  exclusive  of  the  Bavarian  garrison  of 
6.000  men.  This  fortress  Is  considered  a eke/-d'arurre  of 
V'aiiban,  who  commenced  the  construction  of  its  works 
in  IG80.  It  is  an  octagon,  with  seven  bastions,  as  many 
demi-lunettes,  and  several  other  outworks  i its  ditches 
are  filled  from  the  Qiieich.  The  barracks  and  magoziiw 
are  bomb-proof.  The  town  was  aimort  entirely  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  I&*6.  since  which,  it  ha«  been  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  some  good  public  e<IUk’es.  ituluiUng 
the  principal  church  with  a lofty  tower,  two  convents, 
the  town-hall,  court  of  justice.,  and  a civil  and  military 
hospital.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a spacious  pa- 
rade ground.  Some  extensive  vinegar  factories  have 
been  established  here  wltbln  the  last  few  years.  The 

Sites  are  closed  at  an  early  hour,  after  which.  neUlicr 
gress  nor  egress  is  pcnnltted. 

The  history  of  I-andau  is  little  else  than  that  of  a 
succession  of  sieges,  blockades,  captures,  and  other  mi- 
litary events.  It  was  founded  by  the  Km|>eror  Rodolph, 
of  Hapstiurg,  ami  made  a free  town  of  the  empire  in 
the  I4th  century.  During  the  30  years’  war,  it  was  re. 

featedly  taken  and  re.tnken  by  the  Swnies,  Im(>erUI>sts, 
'rmch.  Ac.,  and  in  the  I8U>  century  it  was  many  llmex 
taken  or  besii  ginl  by  the  French  and  Germans.  It  was 
generally  held  by  the  French  from  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  In  KXI  to  ISI.S,  when  It  was  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  secoml  treaty  of  Paris.  (Sekreiber,  Gutde  du 
Itkin,  71.  7*i. : Herghaut ; Steim  ; 4t.} 

L.AN  DF.ItNKAl.^  a town  and  river-port  of  France, 
dcp.  Flnists're,  on  Uie  Elorn,  12  m.  K-N.E,  Brest.  Pop. 
(INIG)  4.03-5.  It  is  UM>uilt,  and  badly  paved;  but  its 
quays  are  good,  and  Its  i>ort  admits  vessels  of  from  3<X) 
to  4tO  tons.  It  has  a barge  and  fine  m.xrlne  hospital, 
formerly  an  Ursullne  convent,  and  considerable  inanu- 
factnres  of  linen  cloth  and  leather. 

LANDK.S,  a dep.  of  France,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
thon/h  the  poorest,  in  the  kingdom,  r«*g.  S.W.,  chiefly 
between  lot.  43°  30^  and  ♦4“'  N and  long.  0®  7'  and 
1®32'  W.,  having  N.  Gironde.  K.  l.ot-et-<iaronne  and 
Gcrt,  S.  Bastes  Pyrenees,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
I.,engtb  anil  greatest  l>re;ufth  about  TO  m.  each.  Arm, 
915.139  h«*cl.  pop.  (1836)  284.918.  This  dco. derives  its 
name  from  an  exlcniivc  irari  of  heath.  mar«n,  and  other 
waste  larwl,  with  a loose  sandy  soil.  alMHJt  ft.  at>ove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  termed  the  “ Ijsiidet,"  which  orcu- 

tles  731,142  hcct.,  or  nearly  4-Sitii  of  its  total  surface, 
i*iides  a considerable  portion  of  the  Oiijarenc  dep. 
of  the  Gironde.  This  extensive  and  almost  desert 
plaiu  is  for  tlio  most  port  a dead  fiat,  Intcrtpcrscd  with 
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patchM  of  pMture  or  mltWated  land,  clump*  of  pln^. 
■cattcrf<t  hahlutloiu  of  a mlacrahle  kind,  and  a fe«r 
wrrtchcd  hamIrU;  and  b>>unded  tow.\rd«  the  bf  a 
chain  of  dnnfi  or  »and;  downs,  inside  whlcli  is  a sue. 
cession  of  lagoons  frequmtljr  coinmunlcatiiig  with  ra<'h 
other,  and  occastonallx  with  the  sea4>jr  openings  between 
the  dmnet.  The  rfwMCS  extend  along  tne  sliore  noArly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  liironde  to  the  Pvrenees,  fumting 
a chain  from  140  to  150  m.  in  length,  or  about  5 ni.  in 
width  and  from  100  to  150  ft.  in  height.  They  consist  of 
loose  shifting  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  They  are  con- 
tinually changing  in  form  and  position,  according  to  the 
prevalent  winds  ; but  have  a ^neral  tendency  to  move 
rmsteriy.  In  which  direction  tney  are  sold  to  advance 
alwiit  'US  yards  a year  ; and  in  process  of  time  they  would 
inf/dlibiy  overspri'ad  the  whole  country,  unleu  arrested 
and  fixed  by  planting  them  with  pine*  or  other  trees,  as 
Is  done  In  llolland.  Oci-adonally  immense  masses  of 
sand  have  shifted  their  position  through  the  agency  of 
tempests,  as  In  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  The 
church  and  a considerable  part  of  the  village  of  MU 
mixan  was  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  this 
sort.  The  Increase  of  the  duntt  having  prevented  the 
egress  into  the  sea  of  many  small  rivuleU,  the  lagoons 
have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  7 m.  in  length 
and  about  as  many  In  width.  These  also  continue  to  ex- 
tend, since  the  shifting  sands  hare  been  gradually  shal- 
lowing the  channels  by  which  they  communicate  with 
the  sea.  The  surface  or  the  **  I-andrs”  is  usually  parched 
and  ariii,  except  for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  rains  form  extensive  pools  in  Its  depressed  portions. 
Varying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  These  are  often 
covered  with  sand  carried  over  them  by  the  wind,  when 
they  arc  called  bioutt$,  and  are  cxiTedingly  dangerous  to 
strangers.  Tn  avoid  such  dangers,  and  to  travel  more 
speedily  through  the  loose  soil,  the  Inhah.  use  long  staifr 
having  notches  for  tlie  feet  I.  S.  or  3 ft.  above  their  lower 
extremity ; so  that  a person  of  ordinary  stature,  when  in 
walking  order,  hsu  at  a distance  the  appearance  of  a i 
giant  H ft  high.  The  inhab.  arc  very  expert  at  the  use  of 
these  singular  helps  to  locomotion.  The  Adour,  and  its 
tributary  the  Midousc,  bound  the  **  Landes  " to  the  S.E., 
and  form  the  N.  liiiilt  of  the  fertile  portion  of  this  dcp. 
The  soil  is  there  light,  but  nrudiictive.  Malar,  millet, 
wheat,  rrr,  saffron,  hemp,  flax.  Ac.,  are  grown:  in  the 
■rrond  St.  Sever,  about  SM.OnO  kilog.  of  linseed-oll  are 
produced  annually,  and  about  320,(iU0  hectol.  of  wine, 
certain  kinds  of  which,  termed  the  eras  dt  tnbUt,  rival 
•ome  of  the  growths  of  the  Gironde.  Theculture  of  the 
mulberry  is  on  the  Increase.  Agriculture  Is  exceedingly 
backwara.  The  “ I-andes  *'  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  of  which.  In  I‘i30,  the  acp.  had  400,000- 
The  lower  claases  In  the  *'  l.,an<let  " appear  to  be  very 
wretched.  Shut  out  from  communication  with  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  tiie  absence  of  great 
roads,  they  live  in  a half-savage  strife,  clotlied  chlefiy  in 
sheep-skins,  on  which  or  on  straw  they  tsiually  lie  at 
night.  Their  food  is  prlnci|Hdly  maite  or  rye  bread,  with 
pilchards,  which  are  prised  in  proportion  to  their  ran- 
cidity ; malie  or  millet  porridge,  and  pea-soup  with  sour 
lard  and  tome  spice,  to  which  they  occasionally  ad<i  gwrlk 
or  a little  fried  baron.  They  are  grossly  Ignorant,  and 
degraded  both  physicallr  and  mentuly.  In  1H3.\  of 40,446 
properties  subject  to  tne  contribfition  /onci^rf,  I4,**70 
were  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr.,  5,976  at  from  5 to  10  fr.. 
and  6,166  at  from  10  to  30  fr.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  frequently  kept  by  the  peasantry,  and  beet  are  nu- 
merous. The  pine  forests  furnish  abundance  of  deals, 

£llch,  tar,  rosin,  &c.  t and  coal,  irim  ore,  potters'  clay, 
c.  are  met  with.  Manufactures  unimportant;  some 
smelting  furtuces  and  forges,  employing  about  500 
bands,  and  some  tanneries,  oll-milli,  and  glass  and 
earthenware  factories,  comprise  simott  all  the  manufac- 
turiug  establishments.  Tlie  trade  of  the  dep.  is  chiefly 
In  cattle,  wines,  timber,  and  agricultural  produce,  Landes 
Is  dlvtd^  Into  3 arronds.,  and  tends  3 metnt.  to  the 
C*ham.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (lH3>t-3y)  1,146. 
Chief  tnsnis,  Mont-de-Mar*an,  the  can.,  St.  -Sever,  and 
Dax.  Total  pubUc  revenue  (1631)  3,iSA5,9an  fr. ; expen- 
dllore,  9,.576,7U0  fr. : leaving  a surplus  of  more  than 
1.000,400  fr..— a large  sum,  cuusidering  the  poverty  of 
the  dep.  ( Hugo,  art.  Landci ; French  QJftcuU  Tabifc, 

LANDSBBRG,  a tosrn  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Frankfort,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Warta, 
a tributary  of  the  Nets,  here  crossed  by  an  cxi'elicnt 
bridge,  36  m.  N.E.  Frankfort  on  the  Otier.  Pop,  in 
1636,  icrordlng  to  Berghaus,  9,970 . but  it  it  staM  by  [ 
Von  Zedllts  {Der  Pretacitche  Stoat,  ii.  316.)  to  be  nearly  ' 
13.000,  among  whom  are  many  Jews-  I-aiidsberg  it  di- 
vided into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  has  sevemi  sub-  I 
urbt.  It  it  walled,  and  It  one  of  the  best  built  towns  In 
the  prov.  It  has  several  churches,  a house  of  corr<*ctimi, 
the  lamates  of  which  are  mode  to  support  themselves  by 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  clotlii,  an  hospital,  an  I 
orphan  asylum,  a high  school.  Ac.  It  it  a principal  mart 
for  com  aiid  wool,  the  greater  part  of  ibc  produce  of| 


I Pomerania,  the  Neumark,  and  \V.  PniMta  betng  brought 
thither  for  exjH>rt  by  tiu?  Oder.  The  town  has  also 
bri-k  manufoi'tures  or  woollen  goods,  ie.'ithcr,  and  )>a|>er, 
and  numertHit  breweries  and  ulstillerlvs.  I^andsbCrg 
the  seat  of  a circle  assembly,  a circle  and  toau  tribunal 
of  the  first  class,  boards  of  taxation,  forest  economy,  ami 
agriculture,  and  the  superlnler>denry  of  the  drainage  of 
the  vale  of  Che  Warta.  {Ueichhauptmantischd/t  jUr  das 
ff'orlcbrkch.)  The  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists  In  the  30  years* 
war.  ( I on  Zediitx  / Berghaus. 

I I..ANDSCKON A,  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  Swe- 
[ den.  prov.  Malmv,  on  a tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Sound,  16  ra.  N.E.  Copenhagen;  lat. 

I N. ; long.  17°  49'47"  K.  Pop.  5,t(70.  It  has  strong  walls, 
n citadel,  and  other  works;  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a 
safe  and  well  sheltered  hartwur,  with  30  fr.  water. 

LAND'S  END.  a headland  at  the  NV.  extremity  of 
the  CO.  Cornwall,  celebrated  as  being  the  most  westerly 
land  in  England;  lat.  6<r-‘ 4' 8"  N..  rong.  6^  41' 31''  W. 
It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffr,  which  rise  about  60  fU  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  ntvumc,  in  some  places,  the 
appearance  of  shafrs,  and  are  as  remdar  as  if  they  had 
l)cen  cut  by  the  chisel  About  I m.  >V.  from  the  I-and's 
End,  are  the  rocks  roiled  the  Longthips,  on  the  largest 
of  which  is  a light'house,  with  a fixed  light,  having  the 
lantern  rh>Tatr«1  KH  fr.  above  high  water  mark. 

I/ANDSHCT.  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Lower  Ba- 
varia. on  the  Lar.  36  m.  N.E.  Miinich.  Pop.  6,000.  It 
it  divided  into  an  old  and  a new  town,  has  a suburb 
on  an  island  in  the  Isar,  with  which  it  is  united  by 
two  bridges,  and  is  (>artly  surraun«h>d  hr  old  walls  at>d 
ditches.  It  consists  of  two  prliK'ipal  and  many  smalU-r 
streets  ; the  houses,  which  kre  nf  brick,  arc  mostly  en- 
vironed by  gardens.  ’I’he  town  has  a very  plctureseuc 
appearance,  Irom  the  antique  arehitecture  of  its  tMilld- 
Ings.  aud  tlie  number  of  its  towers  and  irires  ; that  of 
8t.  Martin's  church  being  one  of  the  kdiiest  in  Ger- 
ro.*iDy.  It  has  an  old  castle,  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  BavarU  In  the  13lh  century;  a Cistcriian  ahbiy,  in 
which  they  were  burled,  a roynl  palnc*.  an  old  to«n- 
hall,  an  Imspilal  for  decayed  cUisem,  3 other  hnk)>ital«.  3 
convents,  a lycium,  gytimiuium,  chirurgic.'U  ar.d  vcclt^ 
siaslical  seminaries,  and  various  other  schools.  In  IKGO, 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  removed  thitiicr  ; Imt  in 
1836  it  was  traniferr^  to  Munich,  since  wiiich  I.aud>hut 
has  declined.  It  still,  however,  haa  moiiufacinret  of 
woollen  cloths,  stockings,  tobacco,  jiaper,  cards,  Ac.,  a itti 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  wool,  (flrrghnus ; Stem,  be.) 

LANE-END.  See  PorraaiK*. 

LANGKLAND,  an  Island  of  the  Danish  archipr'lagn, 
in  tho  Baltic,  between  losland  and  Funcu.  cxcemiiug 
from  lat.  54^  43'  to  ‘ifr  N.,  and  lK*twccn  long.  IC^  40' 
and  1 1°  R.  Length  N-N.E.  to  S.S.W.  32  m.  ; Bvrr:ign 
breadth  2}  m.  Area  about  Mb  sq.  m.  pop.  about  17.('(>ik 
Its  shores  are  generally  uniform,  exer^  on  IIjc  \N'., 
where  they  are  broken  by  numerous  inlets.  Its  siirfitce 
it  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  adjaceut  islands,  but  it 
is  generally  quite  fiat.  Climate  htalihy.  Chief  products, 
com.  potatoes,  fruits,  and  flax.  A g<Kid  many  cattle  are 
reared,  and  the  fiiherios  are  productive.  Kudkicililng, 
on  the  W.  coast,  with  l.-V«  inhab..  Is  the  chief  town, 
and  centre  of  the  trade,  which  Is  tolerably  active.  (Diet. 
G’fof.,  be.) 

LANGENSALZA,  a town  of  Prasslan  Saxony,  gov. 
Erfurt,  cap.  drr.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Salsa,  m. 
N.W.  Erfurt.  Pun.  (|n.ih}7,|43.  It  It  well  built,  walled, 
and  further  defended  by  a castle ; and  bat  4 churches,  4 
hospitals,  a lasaretto,  an  orpiian  asylum,  a high  Khnol,  a 
I public  library,  and  a theatrn  It  is  the  scat  of  a district 
council,  a board  of  taxation.  Judicial  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  the  Thuringian  Agronomlral  Society.  Ac.  It 
has  manufactures  of  various  descripilont  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  faltrlcs,  a saltpetre  fjutory.  with  dyeing 
houses,  breweries,  dif-tillories,  and  pafter  mills.  (f<m 
ZedUtx,  Der  PreuuiscMe  Staai ; Berghaus  j HorscheU 
mamm,  Stein,  be.) 

LANGHOLM,  a bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
5tcotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in  the  b>)»om  of  a wooded  valley 
on  the  F.sk,  and  on  the  lino  of  the  road  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Carlisle,  314  ra.  N.  by  \V.  the  latter,  and 
.59  m.  S.  by  K.  the  former.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1631, 3,364  ; 
of  town  and  parish  3,676.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Ksk.  New  I-angholm  (founded  in  IT?**),  being  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  I'he  latter  is  regularly  built,  ofa  trian- 
gular form.  The  old  town  consiiU  chiefly  of  one  street 
on  tho  line  of  the  road.  In  it  are  the  tow  n-ball  and  gaol, 
ornamented  with  a spire,  and  tlie  par.  church.  Tbere 
are,  also,  chi^l*  bchmuing  respectively  to  the  Associate 
Synod  and  uclicf.  The  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  tlie  bor.  U maintained  by  a line  bridge. 

There  are  nlite  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  two  are 
endowed;  total  average  attciMloncc,  V75.  There  are  two 
subscription  libraries,  to  one  of  which  the  late  Thomas 
'rdforil,  the  cell  br.iteti  engiruHT,  a native  of  the  district, 
bequeathed  l,U.Uf.  Ns  illiout  Julius  Mickle,  the  trarulator 
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of  th«  LtuUd,  WM  • native  of  the  hor.;  and  Sir  John  ' 
and  Sir  Pultnej  Malcolm  were  bom  In  the  neighbour* 
hood. 

The  poor  are  sun»rted  partly  by  church  oollecUoiu  and  ; 
partly  oy  aceoMment. 

A cotton  mill  driven  by  water,  erected  in  I7>19,  gave.  In  , 
)43&.  employment  to  ab<HJt  lOU  pertotu;  but  at  prevent  > 
(1H40)  it  Uuupended.  There  are  in  the  town  abuveSnOj 
weaver*,  of  which  ftO  are  employed  In  the  •tockina  trwic  ; I 
there  arc  alao  two  imall  wc^len  milU,  with  a dutUlery,  I 
brewery,  and  two  branch  bank*.  | 

Laneholra  was  creat<*d  a burgh  of  barony  in  1(^10.  : 
Oiln'vale  Tower,  the  rr-tldeore  of'*  Johnle  Armstrong.”  I 
the  famou*  border  freebooter  in  the  time  of  Jamc*  V..  la  ' 
In  the  neighbourho«)d,  but  ha*  long  been  in  ruina.  (iVete  i 
Siat.  ,4ee.o/  Scvtiand,  \ I>«m/riea-aAtrr,  p.  416.) 

LANUKES  (an.  ^wrfcii«i/in**iiH,  arKl  C'lW/aa  ' 

ia*(M),  a town  ^ France,  d^p.  Haute*Mame,  being  the 
largeac  and  moat  populou*  town  in  the  dep.,  though  not 
it*  cap.:  It  U,  however,  the  cap.  of  an  arrond  , and  oc- 
cupies, next  to  Brlan^on.  the  bighmt  elevation  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  IH  m.  S.  S.B.  Chaumnnt.  and  39  m. 
M.N.E.  Dijon.  Pop.  in  1K36  (ex.  com.),  6.191.  It  U Mir* 
rounded  with  walla,  flanked  by  tower*,  and  I*  well  built, 
ita  ttntefi  being  regular,  wide,  and  clean.  The  principal 
public  edlfloe  of  Langre*.  its  ancient  catbedrai,  ha*  a 
choir,  the  peristyle  oif  which,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
is  auppoaed  to  have  formed  part  of  a Unman  temple : the 
adiflee  itself,  though  of  uncertain  date,  la  very  aocirnt. 
excepting  the  pand  entrance,  constructed  In  the  lath 
century.  The  bUlHmrtc  of  Langre*  wa*  founded  as  early 
aa  the  3d  century.  Langre*  ha*  a hamUome  town-half, 
a theatre,  a public  library  with  3,000  vols.,  a school  of 
drawing,  several  hospitals,  and  a flue  public  promenade. 

It  I*  distinguished  by  it*  cutieiy,  which  I*  It*  cnlef  branch 
of  industry. 

The  Lf'VMse*  are  noticed  by  Cwsar  as  being  attached 
to  the  Koman*  (IV  /trlio  GoUico,  lib.  I.  ^ 46.  40.>; 
they  afterwards  became  fitderaii,  or  allle*  of  the  Homans ; 
ana  their  dty  Is  characterised  by  FroDtlnus  as  up*t/cM> 
tiiiima.  (Llb.lv.  c^.  8.)  Among  the  remains  or  anti- 
quity of  which  it  hat  sUU  to  boast,  are  several  triumphal 
arcbe* ; one  of  which,  now  included  in  the  town-walls, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  In  honour  of  the  two 
Gomans,  ctros  eniso  440.  has  a frieie  on  its  eiitabUCure, 
Indicating  a high  state  of  the  arts.  It  sufTered  numerous 
dUaslen  In  the  dark  ages ; being  taken  and  burnt  by 
Attila,  and  again  destroyed  hr  the  Vandals  in  4<r7. 
JjOuIs  VII.  annexed  It  to  the  rreurb  crown.  Diderot 
was  a native  of  Langres,  where  be  Arst  saw  the  light,  in 
1718.  (//iq*o.art.  liavtt  Aforac,  t^c. ; D' AnwUlc^  Kolict 
dt  Tifisrs'cisnc  Gmde,  p.  417.) 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  old  pmvs.  of  France. 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed  among 
the  dep*.  of  Ardicb^  Aude,  Card,  Haute  Garonne,  He* 
rault,  Haute*Lotre,  Loidrc,  and  Tam. 

LANNION,  a town  and  river  port  of  France,  d^p. 
CAtes-du*Nor^cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Guer,3hm.W.N.w. 
St.  Brieuc.  Ptm.  ( 1836  ) 5,486.  It  is  ill  built  and  friiv ; 
Its  port  on  the  river  is  Iwrdered  by  a spacious  quay,  but 
witnlo  the  last  40  years  vessel*  of  2.’iO  tons  have  been 
unable  to  come  up  to  tba  latter.  It  has  a church  erected 
lu  the  14th  century,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  and  a com* 
munal  college : it  ii  the  seat  of  a *ui>-prefecture.  and  a 
cwirt  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufartures  of 
jlnen  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

LANZEKOTA,  one  of  the  Canary  Iilairdt,  wnicli  «c<*. 

LAODICRA  ad  LYCUM,  an  ancient  dt)  of  Phrrgia, 

In  Aria  Minor,  chiefly  Interesting  as  b«'tng  the  site  of  one 
of  the  seven  primitive  Christian  churches,  on  the  Lycus, 
atrlbutaryoi  the  Meander,  140m.  E.b.K.  Smyrna,  lat. 
87^  50'  N..  long.  49^  ly  K.  The  site  of  ttils  town, 
once  ranking  as  the  second  in  Phrygia,  is  marked  only 
by  tba  deserted  ruins  of  public  building*  ; and  hence  the 
neighbouring  hamlet,  inhabited  onlr  by  a few  squalid 
Turks,  has  received  the  name  of  Utki-kiuor^  "old 
castle."  {EUiott't  Trmtfts,  ii.97.)  The  remain*  are  very 
extensive ; and  the  whole  surlace  within  the  walls  u 
•trewed  with  pedestals  and  fragments,  indicating  b>'  their 
site  and  workmanship  the  former  luxury  and  magni- 
fleenru  of  the  dty.  Tne  largest  ruin  It  that  of  an  oblong 
amphitheatre,  having  an  area  of  l.OOOsq.  ft.  Many 
the  teats  are  still  in  tderable  preservation,  and  at  the  W. 
end  Is  a vaulted  passage  about  140  ft.  long,  and  designed 
for  the  horses  and  chariot*  entering  the  arena.  A Greek 
inscription  on  the  mouldings  informs  u*  that  It  wa*  com* 

Eleteu  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  a.  n.  88.  after 
avlng  occupied  twelve  years  In  bulldliig.  There  are  re* 
mains  also  of  an  odeum,  two  theatre*,  and  a (Isbrlc  which 
Chandler  supposed  had  been  a senate*bouse  and  ex* 
change.  The  sol)  in  and  about  the  dty  U hard,  dry,  and 
porous,  bearing  many  indication*  of  an  Igneous  origin  ; 
and  Landicea  has  at  many  diflhreot  tlmas  sulfered  greatly 
from  earthquakes. 

Laodieva,  so  called  from  the  wife  of  Its  founder, 
Antiochus  11.,  was  luim  an  Inconsiderable  place,  not* 
withstanding  the  beoafleence  of  Uiero,  Zeno  the  phi* 


losopher,  anil  his  son  Pnlimio.  After  It*  suffbrings. 
however.  In  a siege  by  MUbrUlnles,  Ihc  Human*  strength* 
med  and  enlarged  it.  so  that  at  length,  about  tb* 
Christian  wra,  it  became,  i>ext  to  Apamea  Clbotos,  the 
largest  dty  of  Phry^a.  and  vied  In  importance  w ith  tke 
clil«  on  the  coast,  s'here  can  be  little  duubi  that  it  was 
visited  by  8t.  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  lour 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  Christian  converts 
of  I.aodicea,  as  well  as  those  of  Colossa  and  Hlcrapolis 
{Pambouk),  both  neighbouring  towns,  were  the  results 
of  the  apostle’s  preaching.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Coloa- 
siant  (iv.  16.)  mention  Is  made  of  an  epistle  to  the 
Laodicean*  s and  though  some  critic*  have  maintained 
that  it  is  identical  with  that  to  the  Ephesians,  the  mure 
probable  conjecture  I*  tliat  it  has  nut  come  down  to  us. 
The  persecution  which  raged  In  Asia  Minor  during 
the  Utter  part  of  the  first  cenluir  b'lidcd  somcwliat  to 
abate  the  seal  of  the  Laodiceau  Christians,  and  U-nce 
the  rebuke  in  the  IteveUtlona.  Of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  IhU  city  for  several  centuries  we  knuw  little  : It 
was  generally  In  a prus|>erous  romlitlon  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  was  flourishing  even  in  119o,  when 
Frederic  Uarbarossa  visited  it  ou  bis  way  to  the  third 
crusade.  Stmo  afterwards,  however.  It  was  repeatedly 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  I'urks,  and  Anally  came 
into  their  hands  in  the  beginning  of  the  14ih  century, 
since  which  It  has  been  a mere  ruin,  " wretched  and 
miserable,  and  poor  and  naked.”  ( Rev.  Ul.  14— -Si.  1 

Landicea  md  i.fotm  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Laudicea  combutta  (now  Ladik),  19  m.  N.W.  Konteh, 
also  a considerable  city,  of  which  there  are  cxtetisive 
ruins.  (C4ewd/cr.  1.  2.59.;  EUioU.W.VJ.) 

LAODICEA  AD  MARK,  in  SyrU.  (See  Latakia.) 

LAON  (I.at  Landtmum),  a town  of  France,  dt'p. 
Aisne,  of  which  It  Is  Uie  cap.,  on  the  summit  of  a ste^ 
hill,  53m.  W.S.W.  Meilcret,  and  74m.  N.K.  Paris, 
Lat.  49^83'  K..  long.  3“  37'  87"  E.  Pop.  in  l83«. 

ex  com.,  7.886.  The  town  li  about  1 m.  In  length,  nar- 
row In  the  centre,  expanded  at  either  extremity,  and 
surrounded  by  old  wafis,  flanked  with  numerous  small 
tower*.  Except  lU  main  street.  It  Is  111  built  and  iriiU  ; 
but  it  has  plMsant  promenades,  a healthy  situation,  and 
fertile  neighbourhood.  It  has  a Urge  Gothk  catbinlral, 
with  4 towers,  rebuilt  in  1114;  a Urge  old  abbey,  now 
occupied  by  the  prefecture ; a public  library,  comprising 
17.000  vols.;  extensive  barracks,  a remarkable  leaning 
tower.  3 hMpitals,  a town  ball,  communal  coilcge. 
theatre,  drpdi  df  mmdiritf,  Ac.  it  Is  the  seat  of  a tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction  ; and  has  manufactures  of 
nails,  leather,  copperas,  earlbeuware,  Ac.  Coarse  wool- 
leni,  and  some  other  artkJes,  arc  niade  In  the  dkp6l  dt 
m^ndiaU* 

Laoo  hM  been  sometime*  supposed,  but  on  no  good 
grounds,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Bibrftt  roentiuned 
by  ('«war.  (5cc  Avtcn,  Vol,  I.  255  ) In  the  midille 
ages  it  was  distinguished  hy  its  industry  and  wealth  : lu 
bishopric  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  In  the  kliigduin  ; 
and  tnc  position  and  importance  of  the  Iowa  inaile  it  be 
regarded  as  a kind  of  second  eapila).  It  was,  however,  far 
mure  distinguiriied  by  the  spiiit  which  animated  Its  in* 
haldUnts,  and  by  their  persevering  effi>rts  to  emandpaie 
themselves  from  the  feudal  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  .md 
to  establish  a municipal  government  and  the  regular 
administratiou  of  justice  under  magistrates  of  their  own 
seleetioo.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  a gov  emmeat 
of  this  sort  so  early  as  the  year  1110;  and  mainUined  it, 
at  the  cost  of  many  great  sacrifices,  for  above  two  ecu- 
furies,  or  till  1331,  when  It  wu  flaally  abolishi-d  by  a 
royal  ordonoance.  (For  an  account  of  the  rvovinaftc  uf 
I.#aon,  see  the  interesting  and  instructive  work  of  M. 
Thierry,  LfUrtt  tur  P Untoire  de  Franc*',  No*. 16— 18.) 

Laon  was.  In  1814,  the  scene  of  some  severe  fighting 
between  the  French  and  the  allies.  Ihe  Pruskiau* 
under  Blucher  having  occupied  the  town,  their  |>osUioa 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  the 
French,  under  Napoleon  ; and  the  Prussians  having  cut 
to  plecca  and  dispersed  the  corps  of  Marmont  during  the 
night,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  town  on  the  Mih.  {Hugo,  art.  disnr.) 

LAOS,  or  the  SHAN  COUN'rRY,  a country  of 
India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  which  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  extend  between  tat.  15^^  and  44^  N.,  and 
long.  98*^  and  106^  K ; having  N.  the  Chinese  prov. 
Yun*nan ; W.  the  Birmese  Empire,  from  which  it  Is 
separated  by  the  Hian-lweng  river  :S.  the  TenasM'rim 
provs.,  Siam  and  Camlaija ; and  K.  Tonquln  and  Cochin 
t'hioa,  from  which  a lofty  mountain  cnaln  divides  it. 
Our  knowUrige  of  this  extensive  region  it  extnnnely 
limited  ; and  what  little  we  do  know  relates  almost  ex- 
clusively to  N.  Laos,  or  the  portion  Ordering  on  Che 
Birmese  and  Chinese  empinw.  Ihe  country  appears  to 
be  comprised  in  the  basins  of  two  Urge  rivers,  the  Mew 
Dam,  which  afterward*  waters  SUm,  and  the  Menam. 
kong,  or  river  of  Camboja,  In  the  middle  portion  of  ita 
Course.  The  Laos  territories  formerly  comprised  H or  y 
larger  and  several  smaller  dUtlnct  states  ; but  of  Ute  the 
Siamese  have  conquered  most  of  these,  and  the  rest  aim 
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pHnrIpallf  tributary  to  tho  turroundinc  nstioni, 
rUlIf  the  lllrmeM  «im1  Chineee.  The  Laoi  pop.  In  the 
btamcee  dom.  i«  ecttmMed  bf  Mr.  Crewfbrd  at  MO.OOO ; 
to  which  we  may  perhepe  add  nearly  900,000  for  the  pop. 
of  N.  Laoi.  Ac. ; makingatotalorwoiewbat  more  than  a 
million.  The  country  b fertile;  but  all  accounu  aarec 


belonging  partly  to  Rnula,  and  partly  to  Sweden,  be« 
tween  lat.  and  71^  N..  and  long.  IU°  and  49^  K. ; 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean.  K.  by  the  >Vhlte  Sea, 
8.  by  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area  lfi0,000eq.m.,abouC>>Maof  which  belong  to 
**  Pop.  eaeuely  eetimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  ouly 

re  Laplanoert,  the  reet  being  Swcdee,  Norwegians, 
itelani.  That  part  of  LapWid  which  lies  akmg 
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that  U U tnjveneral  very  poorly  cultlrated  and  thinly  in*  , 

habited.  Ine  smaller  vlllagee  are  mere  collections  of  { and  Russians.  « 

huts ; and  a great  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of  small  mi«  i the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  Is  an  eatensire 
grati^  hordes,  who  hare  no  pemanent  habitation.  Tlie  I plain,  abounding  in  Immense  forests  of  spruce  and 
usbMr  of  cultivation  is  thrown  principally  on  the  women.  ! Scotch  flr  ; but  at  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  the  see. 
The  fields  are  ploughed  about  the  bemnnlng  uf  the  rains  | the  ground  becocnet  gradually  el«*vated,  and  is  at  last 


in  August,  and  the  crop  Is  reeped  in  February.  The 
Oryta  gtutinota  is  the  only  rarlcty  of  rke  that  U raised  . 
and.  as  there  is  no  market  for  surplus  grain,  It  sells  in 
plentiful  years  at  an  extremely  low  price.  The  imple- 
nteuts  of  husbandry  are,  rxide  ploughs,  drawn  by  two 
oxen  or  builhioes,  barrows,  spades,  and  boea  The  hire 
of  a labourer  averages  a quarter  of  a rupee  a day  ; but 
hired  labourers  are  few.  and  the  cultivators  assist  each 
other  by  turns  In  their  various  operations.  The  grain 
Is  cut  with  the  common  sickle,  and  thrashed  troadlng 
out  with  oxen.  Tobacco,  with  sugar«canes  and  mulber- 
ries. are  generally  raised  ; and  the  country  yields  pepper, 
cardamoms,  different  sorts  of  indigo,  bensoin,  stick  lac, 
and  other  gums,  betel,  numerous  ^its,  an  abundance  of 
teak  and  sapan  wood,  a species  of  sandal-wood,  Ac. 
It  abounds  with  ele|^anls,  which  are  exported  in  eon- 
atderafale  numbers  ; and  with  builhioes,  oxen,  and  other 
animals  found  in  the  adjacent  countries.  There  are, 
however,  no  sheep.  Asses  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden : 
wiwgons  are  foequentiy  emplo3red  in  the  convey- 
ance oi  goods.  Gold  ii  found  In  parts  of  N.  Laos ; but 
in  such  trilling  quantities  as  hardly  to  aflbrd  the  ordinary 
low  rate  of  wages  of  the  country  to  those  engaged  In 
•tfting  and  wishing  the  sand  In  which  It  is  found.  Tin 
ore  is  abundant ; and  Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  and 
silrer  are  met  with.  Some  of  these  metals  are  smelted 
and  wrought ; but  the  ores  are  principally  sent  in  a 
rough  state  to  Blrmab.  811k  and  cotton  fabrics,  paper 
made  from  the  bark  of  a creeping  plant,  leather,  date- 
sugar,  and  gunpowder,  are  the  ctiiei  manufactures.  There 
are,  however,  gold,  silver,  and  Iron  smiths,  mat-makers, 
potters,  embroiderers,  and  a variety  of  petty  oitisans. 
Spinning  and  weaving  are  usually  performed  uy  women, 
wnu,  as  In  Blrmah,  conduct  a good  deal  of  the  retail 
trade.  Some  commerce  Is  carried  on  with  the  Imme- 
diately adjacent  countries.  The  Inhab.  exchange  their 
lac.  tapan-wood,  and  other  dyes,  paroquet  skins,  ivory, 
rhinoceros*  burns,  wax.  tin,  I««d,  &c.,  with  the  Tonqui- 
nese  for  sul|Aiur,  cinnabar,  gamboge,  orplment,  borax, 
musk,  silks,  gold  thread,  embroidery,  steel,  cutlery, 
paper  crockery,  Ac.  About  ftU  merchants  come  annu- 
ally from  Tonquln,  each  with  90  or  90  horse>loads  of 
merchandise.  Large  quantities  of  sail,  with  spices, 
woollen  cloths,  Ac.,  are  imported  from  Rangoon,  to 
which  tbe  Laoe  merchants  take  iaghcry,  drugs,  dyes, 
silks,  cottons,  lacquered  wares.  ^Id.  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  partly  native  produce,  and  partly  obtained 
from  China.  The  intercourse  with  the  Tenasserira 
provs.  is  increasing ; and  some  British  cotton  and  woollen 
roods,  salt,  Ac.,  are  bought  by  the  8hans  at  Martaban. 
In  N . Loos,  however,  the  people  are  not  dependent  on 
tbe  toast  for  salt,  a good  d^,  though  of  infrrior  quality, 
being  there  collected  In  tlie  plains.  A caravan  occa- 
sionally comes  from  Slam. 

The  government  Is  what  is  rominonly,  though  iocor- 
rectljr,  called  an  hereditary  despotism.  Tbe  king  Is 
assist^  by  4 councillors.  The  laws,  derived  from  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  are  administered  by  the  councillors, 
under  whom  are  8 inferior  Judges.  Their  general  tenor 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Siamese  laws,  but  they  are  not 
eeneraily  enforced  with  so  much  rigour.  L'nllke  most 
R.  countries,  the  people  hare  a rigfat  of  property  in  the 
soil,  and  mar  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure:  waste  land  may 
be  occupied  by  any  one,  and  li  he  cultivate  It,  he  esta- 
blishes a right  to  its  exclusive  possession.  In  N.  Laos, 
a small  military  force  Is  kept  up.  The  Sbans  are  said  by 
Kempfer  to  resemble  the  southern  Chinese ; but  Captain 
Low  thinks  them  more  analogous  to  the  Blrmese ; to 
whoso  drew,  baUts,  customs.  Ac.  their  own  are  very 
similar.  Various  books  have  been  written  in  the  Shan 
language,  which  Is  little  dlflhrent  from  the  Pall : it  Is 
written  in  aebaraeter  similar  to  the  Birmese. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  and  veoerattid  Buddhist 
temples  are  said  to  exist  in  this  country.  Tbe  roost 
noted  Is  that  of  Kang-rung,  H.W.  of  Ztmmal,  the  cap.  of 
N.  Laos.  l*he  chin  city  of  8.  Laos,  Lanchang.  It  re- 

Krted  to  be  both  populous  and  comparatively  well 
lit.  Tbe  inhab.  assert  Chat  tb<n  are  the  stock  whence 
tbe  SiaroMe  sprung,  and  this  tbe  wter  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge.  The  emigration  of  the  Siamese  southward 
from  I^aos  Is  conjectured  by  Captain  Lew  to  have  been 
about  tbe  year  638.  (Low’s /frsf.c/ renasserfM,  As  Jewrn. 
qf  ffopof  AtimUe  Soc.  v.  94A— 963. ; Oasqfhrd*s  XwtboMsy 
to  Siam  ; Hamittom’t  E-  /.  Gtn.,  gc.) 

LAPLAND,  tbe  most  northerly  country  of  Europe; 


full  of  lof^  mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  primiUve 
and  transitinn  rocks,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  ckher  m^ 
talHeores.  Tbesn,  between  the  lat.  of  67*^  and  9(K, 
rise  to  a height  of  from  5/i00  to  6,900  ft.,  which,  in  this 
hyperborean  rerion,  is  1,700  ft.  above  the  line  of  per- 

Eetuol  coneelacTon.  Those  central  mountains  are  the 
igbest  in  Lapland.  Tbe  ranges  continue  all  the  way  to 
the  N.  Cape,  but  decline  gradually  in  height.  'J'he  prln- 
rtpal  rivers  of  Lapland  are  tbe  Toraeo,  which,  taking  Its 
rise  in  the  hlebest  mountains,  near  lat.  9^  If/,  hohlsa 
course  first  S.K.,  and  afterwards  nearly  receiving  tri- 
butary streams  from  the  ri^t  and  left,  till  it  reaches  tho 
N.  extrem^  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  at  tbe  town  of 
Torneo.  The  Keml,  a river  almost  equally  large,  rises 
in  tbe  N.R.,  flows  8.,  and  tails  into  tho  Gulpo  of  B^hnla, 
not  far  from  the  Tornoo.  Tbe  Lulea  and  Pitca  both 
riselu  the  mountains  of  the  N.W.,  In  about  lot.  and 
flow  S.K.,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  till  they  also 
reach  Che  Gulph  oi  Bothnia.  In  N.  lapland,  above  lat. 
68'^  31/,  the  slope  of  the  ground  Is  N.  The  Tana,  which 
Is  the  prindpu  river  In  the  N.R.,  and  the  Alten,  the 
largest  In  the  N.W.,  both  run  Into  the  Arctle  Ocean. 
All  these,  like  the  rivers  of  Swltaerland,  ore  compara- 
tively small  in  winter,  and  become  mighty  strvoms  in 
summer,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Lapland  abounds 
in  lakes:  that,  called  Hnarc,  or  Indlagw,  in  Russian 
Lapland,  In  lot.  60^,  Is  of  great  site.  Several  of  tbe 
others  are  likewise  exteoslve,  and  are  traversed  by  con- 
siderable rivers. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  Is  celebrated  for  extreme 
coldness ; but,  in  fact,  it  Is  milder  than  that  of  any 
other  region  under  the  same  parallel.  Tbe  roosts 
of  Norwegian  I-spland  and  Finroark  are  free  from  ire 
early  In  Mav,  whereas  the  sea  of  Siberia  is  never  open  till 
the  end  of  July.  The  climate  of  one  part  of  the  country, 
also,  diflbrs  very  much  from  Chat  of  another.  In  the 
maritime  districts,  tbe  temperature  Is  pretty  uniform  r 
the  winters  sre  uot  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw  ai^ 
foggy;  while.  In  the  interior,  tbe  winter  Is  Intmtely 
cold,  but  tho  beat  of  summer  Is  steady  and  fruciK^-ing. 
Tbe  mean  annual  temperature  at  the  N.  Cape  (lat.  71'^ 
ll'30*'>  is  higher  tlion  at  Rnontekis  in  the  Interior 
(In  lat.  68°  3fr).  Yet,  at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  risce 
in  July  to  B4<3,  while  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  reaches  AO^. 
In  both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  In  Sep- 
tember ; but  in  the  vallcyt,  among  tne  mountains,  com 
ripens  In  the  short  spare  of  three  months.  The  sun 
being  so  many  hours  aoove  the  horiion,  the  heat  Is  then 
intense,  and  the  clfKtds  of  insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cerfd  of  winter,  on  the  contrary,  Is  ir«- 
qucntly  so  interne  as  to  freese  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine ; 
and  the  rivers  In  the  Interior  are  covered  with  ice  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  Towards  the  N.,  the  tun  remains 
for  many  weeks  below  the  boriinn  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the  long 
night  of  winter,  however,  the  daAness  Is  relieved  by 
the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  vivid  co- 
ruscations of  tbe  aurora  horealit.  The  twilight  Is  alto 
such,  that,  during  several  hours  each  day,  It  Is  possible  to 
read  without  a lamp  or  randle. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  maritime  and  moun- 
tainous district  difler  as  widely  a/ the  climate.  In  the 
low  country,  particularly  near  the  shores  of  the  Gulph  of 
Boibnla,  are  Urge  f»rests  of  spruce.  Scutch  flr.  and  other 
resinous  trees ; potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables, 
are  cultivated : and  roses,  carnatims.  Ac,  deck  the  gar- 
dens during  tne  brief  months  of  summer.  In  a colder 
region  the  spruce  disappears,  the  Scotch  fir  being  the  only 
tree  of  that  class  that  braves  Its  severity.  It,  In  its  turn, 
declines  In  vigour,  till  It  totally  disappears ; and  Hs  place 
is  supplied  by  the  birch,  which  again  yields  to  the  Salig 
glauca,  a plant  unknown  in  Brilun,  and  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  Tbe  Rubut  ChtnmtemQnu,  Rubmt  arcticui,  and 
other  berry-bearing  plants,  are  here  numerous,  atnl  sup- 
port even  an  additional  degree  of  cold;  but  we  arrive 
toon  after  at  a climate  where  nothing  is  to  be  teen  but  a 
few  of  tbe  hardiest  plants,  such  as  the  dwarf  birch,  with 
tbe  Salit  Utponiea,  Orckit  kyperborea.  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs  pecuHar  to  the  country.  A few  mosses  still 
keep  their  ground ; but  before  reaching  the  point  of  per- 
petual congelation,  there  Is  here,  as  In  other  oounfrlet 
quite  destitute  of  every  spedet  of  vegetation,  neither 
plant  nor  animal  to  be  seen.  The  rein-deer’s  lichen  la 
of  a bright  yellow  colour,  which,  as  tbe  plant  withers, 
becomes  snow-white  \ it  thrives  better  near  the  fir  foresu 
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than  In  the  loftier  rrprton*  of  blrehei,  and  a plain  cormtl  ' 
wHh  this  mo«a  forma  a Lapland  meadow.  It  la  the  | 
winter  food  of  the  cattle,  and,  when  itround,  ia  uaod  aa  | 
flour  b]T  the  inhab.  KIch  paaturea  alao  are  fumUbc«l  by 
the  bev’a  moaa  (.Vaacrfa  poiuirtchu),  which,  on  account 
of  lu  noAoeu  and  elaatkrlty.  Is  made  Into  beds  and  mat- 
tresaea,  aileard  by  travellers  to  be  auwrior  to  anr  In 
Kurope.  Tne  root  of  the  Angelifa,  and  the  stem  or  the 
FtmckiUt  are  used  as  food,  ana  of  all  the  irralns  barley  la 
that  which  thrives  betlt  but  the  potato  yields  a surer 
harvest,  and.  If  (tenerallr  cultivated,  might  afford  suffi* 
cieiu  sustenance  tor  the  liihabs.  The  turnip  and  cabbage, 
lulroduccdby  the  Kussiana,  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands. 
The  best  afhcultiiriats  are  the  Finolah  coluaiats,  who 
hare  raised  com  at  Aiten.  in  lat-  70^.  which  may  safely  be 
pronounced  the  N.  limit  of  husbandry  ; but  Ullage,  ge- 
nerally. is  In  a very  backward  state. 

Among  the  animals  of  l.apland.  the  rein-doer  Is  the 
most  valuable.  It  serves  aa  the  principal  beast  of  bur- 
den : its  milk  is  highly  valued  ; its  fieih  supplies  the  chief 
nourishment  of  the  people  during  a part  of  the  year  ; its 
sinews  are  made  into  thread  ; Its  hums  Into  afioons,  and 
other  domestic  utensils;  and  Us  skin  funiiahes  a great 
part  of  their  dress.  The  relii-deer  bears  a great  resem- 
blance to  the  stag,  but  Is  much  smaller,  being  in  general 
only  four  feet  In  height  from  the  foot  to  the  lop  of  the 
bva,  and  but  two  fort  long  In  the  body.  It  is  remark- 
able equally  fur  tlie  elegance  of  its  shape,  the  beauty  of 
its  nalnuited  horns,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  supi>orts 
liaen  during  a long  winter  of  nine  months.  In  summer 
It  feeds  on  grass,  and  Is  extremely  fund  of  the  herb 
called  the  great  water-horse  tall ; but  In  winter  it  refuses 
hay.  aodobuiniits  whole  nourishment  from  the  reiu^leer 
moss.  It  thrives  best  in  the  cold  tiry  regions  uf  central 
i.aplaiid,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at  large  the  whole 
^ar  round,  under  the  care  ot  shepherds  a'slslinl  by  dogs. 
The  rein-deer,  lideetl,  form  the<  hiefaealth  of  iheiutlves. 
The  poorer  classes  have  from  'iOto  'i(»\ ; the  middle  classes 
from  500  to  70U  ; and  the  affluent  often  above  J.Oib  head. 
The  females  are  driven  home  morning  and  evening  to 
be  milked,  and  yield  alxmt  as  much  milk  as  the  goat. 
Horses,  oxen.  gCMts.  and  stieen  are  common  ; and  in  the 
forests  are  bears,  gluttons,  wolves.  elk«,  hare*,  martens, 
squirrels,  and  U*mming>rats.  Hirds  ot  (Mssage  arrive  in 
flocks  every  summer ; capercallies,  grouse,  partridges, 
and  aquatic  fowl,  are  very  plentiful  near  the  coast,  and 
iammrrgeyers  and  eaglet  soar  nearly  to  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  rivers  are  stored  with  salmon,  her- 
ring, and  other  flsb ; and  In  July  and  Aug.  insects 
abound  In  such  enonnous  quantities,  that  Wahlenbcrg 
has  supposed  that  their  dead  bodies  serve  as  an  cxceUeot 
manure  for  thesoiL 

The  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Same,  are  most 
probably  a tribe  of  Tschmide  or  Finns,  though  difference 
of  situation  has,  lo  the  course  of  ages,  produced  a funda- 
mental difference  of  character.  The  Finns,  an  indus- 
trious though  unpolished  race,  were  encouraged  to  form 
colonies  la  Lapland  about  a century  ago ; and  their 
number  has  since  Increased  rapidly,  while  that  of 
the  l.apUnders  has  been  stationary,  perhaps  on  the 
decline.  Of  the  117.000  inhabitants  of  Norwcgi.ui  I Jipland, 
there  are  not.  it  is  thought,  above  O.OtX)  Laplanders 
They  have  swarthy  complexions,  black  short  hair,  wide 
mouths,  hollow  Cheeks,  and  long  and  pointed  chins. 
Ther  are  strong,  active,  and  hardy ; but  they  suffer 
yn'icn  from  disease,  and  few  live  beyond  fifty.  Dis- 
honesty Is  getieral  among  them,  and  dram-drinking  Is 
often  carried  to  a fatal  excess.  They  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity  till  the  17th  century.  Those  of  (be 
Kussian  province  are  professedly  of  the  Greek  church, 
while  those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans.  But  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  missionarios,  they  are 
still  very  Ignorant  both  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
(^riftianity.  and  retain  many  heathen  superstitions. 

The  rein-deer  l.aplanders  lire  either  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally on  the  proauce  of  their  herds,  builcung  their 
rude  huts  during  summer  in  the  moss  pastures  of  the 
elevated  country,  and  in  winter  on  the  level  trai'ts  inha- 
bited by  other  nations ; but  the  fishing  Laplanders  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
catch  fish  and  beavers,  which,  as  well  as  skins  and 
venison,  they  exchange  with  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
for  spirituous  liquors,  meal.  salt,  and  tobacco. 

The  clothing  of  these  baU-clrilUod  tribe*  Is  abun- 
dantly coarse,  consisting  of  a woollen  cap,  a coat  com- 
monly of  ihero  skin,  with  the  wool  Inwards,  and  a great 
coat,  either  orkersey,  or  of  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair 
outwards.  ITicy  have  do  str>ckliigs,  but  a kind  of  pan- 
taloims  of  coarse  cloth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitted  close  to 
the  legs;  their  shoes  are  made  of  reln-deer't  »kin.  the 
•ule  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  the  upper  lea- 
ther from  the  legs.  The  women  dress  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  rude  orna- 
ments : and.  In  the  case  of  the  more  affluent,  of  mantles 
and  aprons  of  Russia  linen  ur  cotton.  ITiesc.  and  lea- 
ther for  the  boots  of  the  men.  are  obtained  In  the  petty 
irafflruf  the  Laplanders  with  the  Swedes.  Wheu  tra- 
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Telling,  and  exposed  to  the  winter  blast.  It  is  cusUwnarT 
fur  the*  natives  to  cast  a hood  over  the  head.  neck,  and 
shoulders,  leaving  only  a small  opening,  through  which 
lli^’  see  atid  breathe. 

The  Utigiiagr  of  the  l>aplanders  is  a Finnish  dialect  t 
but  it  ctmtains  so  many  obsolete  and  foreign  words,  that 
they  are  not  Intelligible  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Finland, 
nor  Indeed  ran  the  tribes  in  one  part  understand  ih« 
language  spoken  by  those  of  another.  The  Laponie 
has  bt^  mixed  mure  than  the  other  Flnolsb  tongue* 
with  the  German  and  Srandlnavian,  and  hence  its  prin- 
cipal roots  and  derivations  b«*ar  much  less  affinity  with 
those  in  the  language*  of  l'P(>er  Asia.  {Maiie-Brun, 
iifof.  Vn^.  I ScknitiUeT,  Im  Huttie,  p G()6,  Ac.) 

l.AH.  a town  of  Persia,  rap.  of  (he  pruv.  of  Laristan, 
130  m.  W.N.NV.  Gombroon,  and  I9‘J  m.  $ R.  Shirat ; 
lat.  »7o  SO'  N..  long.  ft’Jp  4.V  K Pop.  12.000.  ? It  sUnds 
at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills  in  an  extensive  plain, 
covered  with  palm  trees.  The  houses  generally  are 
commodious  and  neatly  furnished,  and  there  are  several 
handsome  public  buildings.  The  governor’s  house,  in 
the  midiUe  of  the  city,  is  surrounued  by  a slrtmg  wall, 
flanked  with  towers.  The  baxaar.  whtrn  is  In  guud  re- 
pair. is  alleged  to  t>e  the  best  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Persia:  It  is  very  ancient,  and  built  on  a similar  plan  to 
that  of  Shlras,  but  on  a much  greater  scale,  with  loftier 
arche*.  greater  length  and  breadth,  and  suMrior  work- 
man*hip.  The  castle,  on  the  tup  of  a bllL  overlook* 
ing  the  (own,  is  now  in  ruins.  Rain-water  being  the 
only  water  to  be  found  in  (his  ftarched  aud  arid  cotintry. 
U ctdiected  during  the  wet  M*ason  in  large  cistern*, 
similar  to  those  in  the  island  of  Orrout. 

Lar  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Arabic  kingdom  de- 
stroyed by  bhah  Abbas  II.  It  is  at  present  in  a state  of 
decay;  but  it  still  manufacture*#  fire-arms,  gunpowder, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  exchanged  at  .Shirax  and  (•ombnton 
for  coffi-e.  sugar,  Indian  silks,  and  European  merchan- 
dise. ( Aiwpwir,  p.k3.) 

LARGS,  a bor.  of  barony,  and  sea.nori  of  Scotland. 
CO.  Ayr,  beautifully  situated  on  a bay  of  the  same  name, 
and  overhung  on  the  land  sble  hx  richly-wooded  hills, 
22  m.,  dir.  dliL  by  land,  W.  by  K,  6lasgow,  and  40m.  by 
water.  .Stationary  pop.  l,2tKi;  but  in  summer,  there  are 
sometimes  I, OOO  visiters  at  sea-bathing.  It  has  an  elegant 
suite  of  public  baths,  with  a reading-room  and  library, 
and  various  circulating  libraries,  lliough  not  built 
on  any  regular  plan,  it  contains  many  excellent  and 
substantial  houses.  The  par.  church,  with  its  spire  artd 
clock.  Is  eminently  cnnipicuous.  Many  genllemt'ti's 
seats  are  In  the  neighbourhood. 

Largs  Is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scerve  of  a great 
battle,  fought  in  I'ifi}.  between  llaco,  king  of  Norway, 
and  the  troop*  of  Alexaniler  II.,  In  whli  h the  former  was 
signally  defeated.  The  calms  and  tumuli,  erected  by 
permission  of  the  eonqnrrors,  by  the  Norwegians  over 
their  slain,  are  still  visible  on  the  8.  side  of  the  village. 

Larissa  (Turk.  ycnUchfr),  a town  of  Kiiropi4n 
Turkey,  prov.  Trikala,  2ftm.  N.W.  Volo,  atwl  7(>m. 
E.S.K.  Yaninatlai.Siy'r.r  N.,  long  22^40' 15"  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Holland,  20,000.  thougn  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  this  statement.  It  Is  a walled  town,  and  U 
situated  on  the  S«-lemUria  (an.  Penerw).  crossed  here  by 
a bridge  of  10  arches.  This  river  anpruaches  it  through 
a tract  of  woodland,  alm«ist  concealing  it  (Vom  view,  and 
then  flows  close  at  the  foot  of  a cmivrnt  uf  Dervishe*, 
two  large  Turkish  mosouet,  and  several  groups  of  Infly 
buildings,  soon  after  uisappearlng  among  tne  wooils. 
The  winter  floods,  which  come  down  from  (he  mountains 
with  great  force,  frequently  occasion  great  damage  to 
the  clay-built  houses  In  tne  lower  part  of  the  (own. 
liitemally,  Ijmissa  is  mean  and  irregular;  ne.ar  it* 
centre  is  an  open  s)vace,  having  some  good  basaars  i 
but  the  streets  are  generally  ill  built,  narrow,  and 
filthy;  and  both  houses  aud  people  seem  to  be  in  the 
most  abject  condition.  Besiaei  the  mosuuvs,  there  is  a 
Greek  metropolitan  church  ; and  these,  with  some  baths 
aud  a khan,  constitute  all  the  public  buildings  of  the 
place.  There  is  very  little  trade,  and  the  bsuaart  are  ill 
supplied  witli  manufactured  gcKxls.  Tlie  plains  sur- 
roumitiig  larisva  consist  uf  a fine  alluvial  soil,  and  are 
extremely  fertile.  Tivry  produce  large  emps  of  ludisu 
corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco  ; and  nurtliw.xrd  are  rich  sheep 
pastures  In  fact,  there  wants  nothing  but  gtxxl  go- 
vermni'nt  and  good  laws  (o  render  Larissa  and  Its  vicinity 
indu»tri>>us,  rich,  and  (wpiiluiis;  but  no  improvcTneiit  of 
any  kmd  need  l>e  expected  under  the  worn  out,  hubccilti 
desimtism  of  Turkey. 

If  Holland  and  l>udwe|l  be  correct  in  their  opinion, 
that  the  mcxk'm  Larissa  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name,  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
clahiiinx,  in  cumpetliloD  with  Phthia,  the  honour  of 
being  tne  birth-place  of  Acliillea,  hence  called  La- 
ritti^nn,  and  being  prol»ably  identical  with  the  IltXsr^s- 
x*s  "A(vsr  meutioued  by  Homer  in  his  caUlugue  of  (he 
Greek  forces.  (//.  H.  ftnl.)  At  a subsequent  jieriod  U 
acquired  Mime  celebrity  from  its  adoption  of  the  di*miv- 
rratiuU  form  of  govormuout,  and  from  its  scaluus  support 
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of  the  AthenUn  cnu«e  during  the  Pcloponne»Un  war. 
(Comp.  Arintoi.  f‘oL  *.  6..  with  TMuc.  it.  c.  SiL)  Il»fter- 
w-^rdi  f«-ll  into  the  hAmU  of  Philip  of  Mart'dan  and  hi* 
kucm.wrt.  under  whom  It  remained  till  the  RUhvcrstoa 
ot'  their  empire  by  the  Komana.  It  appears  to  have  de* 
eilued  under  the  early  Roman  emperura  from  iu  anvieiit 
Imiwrlanee.  Lucnn  mji  ofll : — 

**  Aiqae ollm  LartM  patctiv  ' (lib.vl.  lin. 3M.) 

The  to«*n  and  uelghbourbood  were  aubject  Iu  ancient 
time*  to  the  »ame  viulciit  and  sudden  inuiui.itlon«  wliich 
now  cause  such  4'Xten»ive  mischief.  {Hi-fliinA'i  Travel*, 

r.  4 l>o(ivt'U'i  Tour,  1.  100. ; Crumer't  Itreece, 

3'va.) 

I.AKIST.W,  a small  prnv.  of  Persia,  part  of  the 
an.  i'arayiukHio,  exteiidinK  alonx  tbo  N.  shore  of  the 
fulph  of  that  name,  between  26°  and  S.  lat.,  and 
and  H.  lonK-.  boundinJ  N.W.  by  Pars,  and 
N.  K.  by  Kerman.  Area,  l«;,0i»0sq.  m.  Pop.  uncer- 
tain. It  is  the  poorest  and  least  nroductive  prov.  of 
Persi:t.  dlverftiOed  Indeed  with  p'anis  and  m )unlaliu, 
extending  to  tlie  sea  ; but  so  arid  and  so  d>*»titute  of 
wholesome  water,  that,  wore  it  not  for  the  periodical 
riiiis.  wiiich  Oil  Inc  chtcros  of  the  natives,  and  enable 
Uiem  to  cultivate  the  date  tree,  with  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  iKiilcy,  it  would  be  unite  uninhabitable.  Tim 
coast  U in  the  possessiun  of  dilTcrent  .Arab  tiimis,  wlio, 
under  their  respective  sheikhs,  niaiiitaiii  their  in>ici>end- 
eim*.  paying  unljNi  trilling  tribute  to  the  king.  They  are 
ciiicliy  pirates  by  profcislon,  and  reskle  in  small  towns  or 
mud  forts  sc:Utered  along  the  shore  uf  the  Gulph  : the 
ciiief  of  these  are.  Omgoun,  having  alaiut  .\000  inhnb.  ; 
Nakhiio,  opposite  the  island  of  Shltwar ; and  Mo^oo, 
which  has  one  of  the  mosts«’Cure  roadsteadsin  the  Gulph. 
The  interior  of  the  country  ha*  not  been  vlsitcd  by  Eu- 
ropeans. Lar  is  the  cap.,  which  see.  ( A'l'imcrr's  Persia, 

p.  81.) 

LAKNR.  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  on  a 
creek  uf  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  lAiriic  lA>ugh,  is  in. 
N.  by  K.  Ikdfast.  Pop.  in  ls3l.  ‘i.rdS.  It  consists  of  an 
old  and  a new  town,  and  hat,  besides,  the  |>ari*h  church, 
a H.  flalholic  chapel,  3 Presiiyterian.  and  1 Methodist 
meeting-houses,  and  a national  school.  A manur-court 
is  held  every  tlx  wes'k*.  and  petty  sessions  every  fort- 
night. It  is  a constalmlary  and  coast-guard  station.  It 
formerly  carried  on  a brisk  trade  iu  salt ; but  Its  trafSc  is 
now  chiefly  conGnedto  the  export  of  linen,  grain,  and 
iiroTisions.  Tliese  amounted,  in  )83.\  to  the  value  of 
^>,300/.,  of  which  linen  was  estimated  to  make  AO.UOOf. 
Considerable  uuaiitlties  of  lime  are  also  exported.  Coal 
is  the  principal  article  of  imiKirtation.  The  h.irltour  is 
land-locked,  and  hi  an  ailmirable  one  for  the  smaller  class 
of  rensels.  which  enter  and  dkqiart  at  all  times  u(  the  tide. 
Markets  on  Tuesiiay*  ; fair*. on  July  .31.,  Dec.  I.,  and  on 
the  lirst  Monday  of  every  monlli.  Post-office  revenue, 
In  tK3(i.  453/. ; in  18.V6,  .MM.  A branch  of  tiie  Belfast  bank 
was  upenod  in  KWi.  Fish  is  abundant,  particularly 
mackerel,  hake,-co«l,  and  mullet;  salmon  Is  taken  near 
the  entrance  of  the  l>ay.  Tlie  iishermen  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  t><o  Ashing,  but  are  also  agriculturist*,  and 
go  to  sea  only  w hen  theie  is  a prni(>oct  of  a largo  take. 

LARK  10 A (an.  CHhum  t)  a scu-purt  town  ol  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  on  its  S.E.  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Kaliii-'S.  23  m.  S.E.  Nicosia.  Ut.  34°  M' 30^  N.,  long. 
33°  41/  4.5"  E,  Pop.  estimate*!  by  Kinnelr  at  5,000.  It 
cnnii»U  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town:  the  latter,  called 
the  Marina,  is  built  along  the  sea  sl>orc : the  other  is  a 
little  more  inland,  and  on  higher  ground.  Tlie  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  belonging  to  the  Fr.mk  mer- 
rliants,  are  built  of  nuid  bricks  dried  iu  the  siiii,  and  ore 
meal)  in  the  extreme  ; they  liaie  mo*lly,  however,  very 
tine  gardens,  but  tiiese  being  IncloM'd  by  high  walls,  con- 
tribute little  or  iiutliliig  to  the  Iwaiity  uf  the  town,  a* 
scH-n  from  the  streets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  liithopric, 
an-1  in  the  Upper  Town  is  the  cathedral  ami  convent  of 
Sc.  .Saviour,  ami  tlie  Lower  has  a mosque,  a convent, 
the  chapel  of  SL  Laxarus,  and  the  remain*  uf  a castle 
r.instrm'U-d  l>v  the  prince*  of  the  llmisc  of  Lusignan. 
Being  situates!  on  the  verge  of  a marshy  plain,  scri'em'd 
by  high  mountains  from  the  exiting  influence  of  the  N. 
wind*,  .md  iiaving  near  it  extensive  lagoons,  which  In 
sunmier  pr«>duce  large  quantities  of  salt,  latrnha  is  hot, 
arul.  at  certain  seasons,  unhealthy.  It  has  no  good  water, 
eao'pt  what  i*  brought  to  it  hr  an  aqueduct  con»lructed, 
in  1747,  by  a Turkish  emir.  There  is  no  harbour ; hut 
tl»e  bay,  which  opens  to  the  S.K.,  ami  derive*  its  name 
from  the  salt  laaooiis,  affords  go^  anchorage  tn  deep 
Water,  nl  no  great  distance  off  shore. 

.Such  lias  been  the  influence  ut  tliat  rapacious  and  In- 
tolerant despotism  under  which  this  noble  island  has 
lOtig  groaniHl  (sec  ('vi'ans),  that  loirnlca.  though  so  poor 
and  decayed.  Is  now  its  second  city,  the  emporium  uf  Its 
commerce,  and  the  princip.il  residence  or  the  foreign 
consuls.  The  exports  con»i»c  of  w heat,  several  cargoes 
of  which  are  exporn'd  to  Si.aiii  and  I’ortugHl.with  barley, 
cotton,  silk,  wine,  ami  drugs  ; the  imports  arc  rice  and 
sug.ir  from  Fgvpt.  ami  clulli,  liardwaio,  aiwl  colonial  pro- 
duce, from  Ma!.a%nd  Snivnia.  Uhcu  Kiuiicir  v'*ttcd 
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the  Ul.md.  this  traffic  was  carried  on  In  I.evsntine  ships, 
uniter  English  colours,  and  such,  probatily,  I*  still  the 
nue.  ( Kinueir'*  Asia  Mmvr,  4e.,  IHJ.  ; JJrmmmund'* 
Trapeit.  140.) 

Drummond.  Pocncke,  and  the  Abb£  Marlti,  concur  in 
iipiniou  that  I>amica  occupies  the  site  of  the  aiident 
CHiham  / while  Kiunelr  ana  others  suppose  the  latter  to 
have  been  near  a cape,  still  called  Cbltti,  a few  miles 
S.W.  from  Larnica,  where  there  are  numerous  tumuli 
and  hillocks  of  rubbish.  The  protsabUity,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  tlie  suppMltioo  that  the  site  or 
Larnica  and  Cittium  are  really  t^ntical.  {Vntmtiumd, 
p.  250  ; Clarke,  iv.  lb.  Kvu  eti) 

(;iUlum  was  founded  by  the  Pheenidans  at  a very  re- 
mote period,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical  system  of 
phllosn^ihy.  Perhaps  we  may  be  excused  for  isaying  (hot, 
notwithstanding  his  error  in  supiiosing  pleasure  and  paia 
to  tM>  absolutely  indifferent,  no  system  uf  phiinsouhy  baa 
ever  been  proposed  so  well  fitted  as  that  of  Zeno,  to 
iniluie  its  votarU^  with  the  purest  principles  of  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  heroic  magnanimity. 

“ S«>rbi  fait,  trrvsrv  modatn,  flnvmqo*  tmm, 


Oimon,  the  ^eat  Athenian  eommander,  either  died  at 
the  siogr  of  rittium  or  iminedi.itcly  after  he  had  taken 
It.  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  un- 
known. 

I.A.S.S.A,  or  H'LA.**SA  (Land  qf  the  Dirine  Intrlli- 
gpiee),  a city  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  cap.  of 
Thllict.  prov.  Oul,  360m.  E.  by  N.  Katmandoo,  the  cap. 
of  Nepaul ; lat.  29°  30'  N.,  long.  91°  to*  K,  Pop.  uncer- 
tain. Imt  conjectured  to  be  about  24.000.  It  Is  situattd  on 
the  Gaidjan.  a IrilKJtary  of  the  Saiipo.  about  2^  m.  from 
its  confluence  with  that  river,  In  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain  about  CO  m.  lon^  and  3.5  m.  broad,  surrounded  i>y 
loity  mountains.  It  is  not  walled,  but  its  streets  and 
houses,  towers,  baxaars,  and  handsome  detached  resi- 
dences, indicate  Its  importance  comparatively  at  least, 
with  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  7'ne  house*  artr  built 
of  a brown  stone,  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
tolerably  lofty  rooms,  and,  though  somcwluU  gndesque, 
give  the  idea  of  wealth  and  respectability.  The  great 
temple  of  Buddha,  which  is  likewise  the  residence  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  the  pontitiral  sovereign  of  ThilN  t, 
stands  on  the  hill  Bota-Ia,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city, 
and  consists  of  an  extensive  range  of  square-shaped 
buildings,  crowned  In  the  centre  with  a glldra  dome,  and 
occupying  altogether  an  area  of  about  40  begahs.  It 
comprises,  according  to  the  Chinese  geographer*,  |0,ono 
apartiTients.  v.-irytiig  in  liie  and  gr.indeur  accttrding  to 
the  tup|>ofet1  dignity  of  the  idol*  which  they  rr*|>eclivpiy 
contain.  Contiguous  to  the  temple,  on  Its  tour  sides,  are 
the  four  celebrated  monattcrits  uf  Brephung,  .^>ra, 
Ghaldan,  and  Samyll, alleged  to  be  inh;Uiited  hy  upward* 
of  4,0(K)  monks,  aiicl  much  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  and 
Mongols  as  schools  of  philosophy  and  Buddhism.  Iu  and 
near  the  city  are  five  other  templet,  built  on  the  same 
general  plan,  but  vc^  inferior  iu  sise  and  splendour  to 
that  just  described.  L4usa,  betides  being  the  resort  of 
sealuus  Buddbiiti  from  all  parts  of  China,  Turkestan, 
Nepiiul,  he.,  is  a place  of  considernhle  trade  In  silk, 
wool,  and  goats’  hair,  waxillcn  cloths  and  cashmeres, 
velvets,  linens,  a«af<ettda.  besoar.  various  kind*  of  fniit, 
silver  ImIUou.  gold  dust,  and  prcciima  stone*,  chiefly  with 
N.  Hindustan.  Nepaul,  Boutaii,  Great  Hucbarla,  and 
China;  and  in  the  markets,  where  the  goods  are  exposed 
for  sale  cm  mats,  regularly  appointed  market-inspectors 
fix  the  prices,  from  which  no  deviation  is  aJiowed. 
Handicraft  Is  mucii  followed,  and  with  great  success; 
and  the  Inpidartes,  workers  in  niftal,  and  engraver*  arc 
not  inferior  tn  the  Chinese.  (ffr//cr,  f.rdkuti^  wn 
Asten,  Ui.  p.  3.37— 251. ; HenneU't  Hinehslaa,  p.  306. ; 
Hamilton' t Ga%.) 

LAT.AKI.A,  «ir  LADIKIEII  (an.Loodfccir  r«f  ffs/rrr), 
a town  of  Syri.i,  in  the  pach.  of  .Aleppo.  90  m.  S.W 
Aleppo,  and  74  m.  S.  by  E.  Itkvndem<>n  ; lat.  3.5° SO' 30" 
N.,  long.  3.5°  4y  E.  Ptip.,  according  to  Mr.  Consul 
Moore,  5,000;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Barker,  10, (KO. 
{Jiotrring'i  Rqtort  on  Sffria,  p.  114.)  The  town  com- 
prises  an  opps-r  and  a lower  part,  separated  by  gardens 
and  plauUUuns.  The  lower  portion,  called  the  Scaia, 
conslsU  of  a double  street,  runolng  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and  another  leading  down  to  It  from  the  upper 
town,  haring  coffee-houses,  and  places  of  resort  for  sea- 
faring people.  The  port  is  a small  shallow  baiio,  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  and  well  sheltered,  except  westward: 
on  its  N.  side  is  a ruined  castle,  standing  on  a mck  con- 
nected by  arches  with  the  main  hind  ; and  at  the  R end 
arc  the  cuslom-houfe,  landing-place,  and  several  large 
warehouses.  T'he  upper  town,  which  is  in  a very  dilapU 


• Th*  frsUer  wl>o  wi-h»«  fnr  ftsrtbrr  bifonnsHoti  vUb  mini  t ta 
tlw  Stairs,  will  writ  to  r- r<*r  t*' SSara' SrnSiairaf*.  past  ill. 
Ml.  ii.  cap.  i.  i ami  to  Itw  ii*rrU  Sm  iotj  <g  MtmUtpntn,  ll«.  ssiv. 
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<Ut«d  staler  In  ooiniequMice  of  th«  4aiii«fe  oMSfioned  bf 
fr«qucoC  eartbqMkoi,  coaslaU  of  arveral  ovrow  «nd 
Irrogular  ttroeU:  tte  Ikmims  ar«  ron«tnict«d  of  cut 
stone,  flatToofed.  usuaUj  two  ttoHes  hifb,  with  an  Inner 
court.  Tha  frreatest  ornament  of  the  pUre  U a triumphal 
fate,  between  90  ft  and  40  n.  In  height,  endrcled  near  iu 
summit  bjr  a handsome  entablature : its  four  arches  are 
in  the  Koman  style  of  architecture,  and.  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building  denotes  great  antiqulijr,  it 
was  probably  erected  hi  noiiour  of  Julius  Cresar,  or, 
perhaps.  Genaankus.  (A'lanrfr.)  The  corners  are 
adorned  with  handsome  Corinthian  pilasters ; and  one  of 
its  fronts  exhibits  a basso^reliero,  with  arms  and  martial 
instrumeoCs. 

At  no  great  distance  Is  a moMue,  built  from  the  ruins 
of  aitnchcr  ancient  edtiloa,  with  C^nthian  columns  i and 
amiilst  the  rocks  and  crags  N.  of  the  town  Is  a large 
iMMTopolis,  containing  numerous  souare  sarcophagi,  siml. 
lar  to  those  seen  in  ^e  island  of  Milo.  There  are  3 other 
moMues  and  2 Greek  churches.  The  basaars  are  poor 
and  Insignificant ; and  the  onlr  coosiderable  article  of 
trade  is  tobacco,  rals^  near  tne  town  In  large  quan> 
titles,  and  highly  prised  all  orer  the  Lerant.  and  at 
CuDstantinople.  It  pars  a duty  on  being  reaped  of  34 
piastres  per  cantar,  aisd  of  3 piastres  per  can  lar  on  ex* 
pnrtatloa. 

The  produce  of  cotton,  in  the  Latakla  district,  is  not 
usuall)'  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  tlie  . 
country  ; but  when  it  exceeds  it,  the  excess  la  t-sported 
to  the  French  and  Italian  ports,  the  average  price  bdng  | 
1,‘jno  piastres  per  cantar.  B<^s*wax,  scamraotw,  and 
sponge,  are  the  other  chief  articles  of  export.  1m  Im- 
ports comprise  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  cotton  talst,  and 
printed  goods,  wodlen  cloths,  shawls,  and  tin.  The 
trade  of  Latakla,  however,  is  much  restricted  by  Uie 
badness  of  its  port,  which  Is  su  choked  up  with  mud  and 
sand  as  to  be  inaccessiide  to  vessels  of  more  than  100 
tuns  burden.  Sutdolnied  is  an  account  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  sessels.  and  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  that  entered  and  left  the  port  of  Laiakta  in 
lad-S.  lH36.ai>d|H37. 
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Latakia  Is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  I^aodicea, 
so  named  by  its  founder.  Seleucui  Nicator,  In  honour  of 
his  mother,  and  was  a town  of  comiderahle  imp«)rtance 
before  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Knmani.  It  was 
visited  by  Julius  Cesar  when  on  bU  way  from  Eg^-pt  to 
Pnntus,  and  is  styled  Juliopolls  on  some  of  its  medals. 
I>uriiig  the  civil  wars.  Dolahella,wlth  his  fleet  and  army, 
was  shut  up  in  it  by  Cassius,  and  olillBed  to  surrender. 
It  became  a bishop’s  si-e  early  in  the  Christian  rra.  and 
wai  held  by  the  Christians  when  the  crusaders  invaded 
Kjria.  It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  empire  of  Sa- 
ladin,  and  waa  fliutUy  addetl  to  the  Turkisli  dominions  . 
by  Selim  I.,  in  IM7-  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  hilly  i 
attest  Its  slse  and  grandeur,  and  offer  ready  building 
materials  to  the  modem  inhab.  The  acro)M>iis  stood  on 
a tidiular  summit  S.R.  of  the  town ; but  nothing  mualos 
of  U beyond  a few  wells  and  cisterns.  (Kmtuir't  Asia 
Affssur,  p.  163— 16y. ; OUtHcr,  I’vyage  ris  Sjrrir,  Iv. 
133.;  Botrrmg's  firporl.) 

LAl’BBN’,  or  LUBKS.  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
gov.  I.ieguiu,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Quels. 
40m.  W.S.W.  Liegniti.  Pop.  3,640.  It  Is  surrounded 
with  old  walls,  and  garrisoned  by  Invalids.  It  is  the  scat 
of  judicial  courts  for  the  town  and  circle ; has  a Rom- 
Cath.  and  three  PrcKestanl  churches,  a g}Tnnaslum,  an 
orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a school  fur  teaching  the 
art  of  spinning  woollen  yam.  and  some  trade  In  woollen 
and  linen  fabnes.  (/’on  Z*diiix{  Bernkaus.') 

L.M'DBH.  a royral  and  pari.  bor.  and  market-tosm  of 
Scotland,  CO.  Berwick,  dlstr.  of  Lamlerdale.  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Leader,  a tributary  of  the  Tweed, 
oo  the  line  of  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Coldstream. 
34  m.  S-E.  of  the  former,  and  23  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  (which  has  long  been  stationary).  1,675. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  s dissent- 
ing chapel,  the  town-house,  and  gaol.  Thlrlstane  Castle, 
the  ancimt  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Lauderdale. 
Is  within  I m.  of  the  town.  There  are  4 schools,  of 
which  one  is  endowed,  average  attendance,  30o ; and  4 
suiiscription  libraries.  A c«>mmun.  comprising  1 .6(1.5  acres. 
Is  divided  among  the  burgesses.  In  1^2,  Cochrane  aiHi 
otlter  minions  of  James  ill.,  were  hanged  by  order  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  other  noblemeti.  over  the  parapet 
of  a bridge  to  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Lauder  unites 
with  Hactolngtou,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  N.  BiTwIck,  in 
sending  one  mem.  to  th«  H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors, 
in  I *(40  40.  .52. 

LAUKNBURO.  a town  of  the  Danish  dam.,  rq>.  of 
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the  duchy  of  same  nawM,  on  tha  Kibe,  W m.  8.B.  Ham. 
burg.  Pop.  about  A400.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a castlo 
rurmerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  a 
church,  an  hospital,  and  a Urge  market-place.  A brisk 
transit  trade  is  carrlivl  on  between  the  Bibo  and  l.uberk 
through  this  town,  which  is  also  a station  for  collecting 
lolls  oo  the  Elbe,  amounting  to  between  40,000  and 
50.000  rlx*dollartaycar.  {Uorsekeimmun't Siti»,  i.624.; 
BfTslunu.) 

LAUNCESTOK.apari.  and  roun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  ComwaU,  in  the  N.  division  of 
buoo.  East,  on  the  Attery,  a tributary  of  the  Tamar, 
19  m,  K.N.B.  Bodmin.  » m.  N.N.W.  Plymouth,  and 
300  m.  W.  by  8.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which 
ramtwlset,  besideethe  old  bor.,tbe  parishes  of  St. St^ben, 
St.  Thomas.  l.,awhltton,  and  S.  Petberwlo),  In  1611, 
5 J94.  The  town  cunsisto  of  two  chief  avenure  on  thw 
London  and  Tavistock  roads,  intersecting  each  other 
almost  at  right  angles,  crossed  by  severaT  narrow  aud 
mean-looking  streets.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  parti  of  which,  with  3 gates,  are  yet  standing. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  cover  a Urn  extent  of 
ground,  and  attest  its  forever  strength  and  importance. 
A part  of  Its  keep  wau  ooee  used  as  a county  gaol ; but 
the  prisoners  are  now  sent  to  Bodmin,  which  has  been 
the  assiae  town  since  1X38.  A small  guildhall  is  the  only 
public  buihllog  devoted  to  civil  purpueet.  The  church, 
a handsome  Gothic  structure  built  <x  granite  blocks,  en* 
riched  with  curiously  carved  ornaments,  has  a lofty 
tower  at  its  W.  end : the  living  is  a curacy  of  the  yearly 
value  of  116/.  Tiierc  are  places  of  worship  also  for 
Wesleyans  aud  Baptists,  wiUi  attached  Sunday  schools. 
A grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  Hm, 
according  to  the  charity  commlssloDeri,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decaj,  there  having  been  no  master  since  1N2I. 
Baron's  charttr  school  it  in  nearly  as  useless  ac«>i»dition, 
and  the  only  place  of  inttrurlion  fur  the  pour  is  the  na* 
tional  school,  attended  hr  alxHit  260  rhiidren.  Numerous 
money  charities  are  rhlefly  distributed  by  the  corporation. 
This  Is  neither  a raamifactnring  nor  a commercial  town. 
Serge-weaving  and  wool-spinning  formerly  employed  a 
cutiiidermble  number  of  hands  ; but  the  trxM  has  wholly 
diMppeved.  The  removal  of  the  assises  and  quarter 
sessions  has,  also,  deprived  the  town  of  much  of  its  ac* 
tivity.  and  it  now  dcf^ds  chiefly  on  Its  retail  trade  and 
on  its  markets,  which  are  large  and  well  attetxled. 
Market-day,  Saturday.  Cattle  fairs,  first  'Fhursday  in 
March,  third  ditto  in  April,  Whit*Monday,  July  6..  Nov. 
and  IJ^.  6. 

l.aunceiton,  otherwise  otllcd  DwwAciNvf.  received  its 
first  charter  from  Kichard.  Karl  of  Cumwali.  in  the  I3tb 
century. and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Kichard  II., 
and  many  subsequent  sovereigns.  It  is  governed  under  the 
Mun.  Heform  Act  by  4 aldermen  and  13  councillors;  but 
It  has  no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue,  in 
1839,  420/.  Launceston  return^  3 mems.  to  the  H.  ofC. 
Irom  the  33d  Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  lie- 
form  Act,  which  deprived  It  of  one  member.  Previously 
to  this  act,  the  mems.  though  formally  elected  by  the 
corporation,  were,  in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  the  pro> 
prietor,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Besides  da. 
pricing  it  of  ] mem.,  the  Keform  Act  enlargi^  the  limiu 
Ilf  the  bor.,  as  stated  above.  Keg.  electors  tu  1839-40, 
3<n. 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWJIENCE  (ST.),  the  principal 
river  of  N.  America,  and.  when  considered,  as  it  should 
be.  in  connection  with  the  chain  of  lakes  or  inland 
seas  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  H is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  extending  from  W.  to  R..  through 
about  37^  of  long  , and  abuut  of  lat.  Regarding  tlien 
the  Sl  Laurence,  in  this  point  of  view,  or  as  a general 
name  for  the  connecting  line  of  that  great  river  or 
water  M ttem  that  unites  with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  l^urencc,  its  remotest  source  will  probaldy  be 
found  to  be  tlie  St.  Louis,  an  aflBuenc  of  ladte  Superior, 
riling  in  the  talde  land  of  the  Huron  country,  near  the 
•oiirccs  of  the  Mississippi,  flowing  S.,  and  of  the  Red 
River,  flowing  N.  It  receives  diAhrent  names  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  its  course,  being,  as  already  seen,  at 
first  the  .St.  Ixmist  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron,  the  St.  Mary ; between  l.akes  Huron  and  Erie, 
the  St  Clair  and  I)ctroit ; between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  Niagara ; and  from  Ontario  to  Montreal 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Cataraqul  or  iruqu<>ls,  its 
course  from  Montreal  to  the  sea  being  tlie  St.  latumsce, 
properly  so  called,  but  it  is  now  usually  called  ibe  .St. 
Laurence  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea.  Comklered 
Id  this  point  of  view,  its  entire  course,  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulph  of  St  Laun-tM«.  in  about  long, 
W W..  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  3,000  m. 
Besides  traversing  I.akes  Superior,  Huron.  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  some  similar  sheets  of 
water,  are  mere  enlargements  of  Us  bed.  Lake  Michigan 
,Uso  Is  included  In  its  basin,  which  is  roughly  estimated 
hy  Darliy  to  cmnprise  an  area  of  upwards  of  600.00A  tq. 
m.,  including  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water  to  bo 
fuuudon  the  surfaceof  (he  globe.  (D^Ay’s  Qrogr. 
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Ar..  no,  m,  218.  231.)  For  coniild^ablT  more  than 
half  iu  extent,  the  flt.  Laurence  formt  the  boundary  line 
bKwren  the  British  N.  Anwrican  territoriet  and  thoae  of 
the  11.  States. 

The  source  of  the  St.  Louis  is  estimated  at  about 
l.ilTi  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  (i>orby.  201.)  'The  eleva* 
tk>n  of  the  river  In  succeeding  portions  of  its  course, 
with  the  estimated  area  of  the  great  inland  seas  and 
smaller  laki's.  of  which  it  is  the  connecting  link  and 
outlet,  are  exhibited  in  the  fullowing  table : — 
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The  St.  Laurence  varies  very  considerably  in  breadth. 
In  the  middle  part  of  its  course  Inclosing  a great  many 
islands,  and  forming  numerous  rapids.  In  those  parts  of 
Bt.  Mary,  St.  Clair,  l>ctroit.  and  Niagara  rivers,  where 
no  large  Islands  are  met  with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
Is  usu^ly  from  ^ m.  to  2 or  3 m.  At  the  Sault  of  St. 
Louis,  ft  m.  above  Montreal,  tbe  river  narrows  to  6 fhr- 
longs;  and  at  Quebec,  It  Is  not  more  than  I^N  yards 
across  ; tmt  between  those  cities  Its  average  width  is  2 m. 
From  Quet^,  tbe  bruath  of  the  St.  Laurence  begins  to 
inerrate  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond  the  island  of  Or« 
leans  it  if  11m.  broad;  where  tne  Saguenay  Joins  It, 
18  m. ; at  Point  Pelee,  upwards  of  30  m. ; at  the  Bay  of 
Seven  Islands,  70  m.;  and  at  the  Island  of  Anticosti, 
about  AV)  m.  from  Quebec,  It  rolls  a flood  into  the  ocean 
nearly  lOOm.acrosa 

The  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence  is  supnosed  by  Darby  to 
contAln  "more  than  the  half  of  all  the  fTesn  water  on 
this  planet  1 Taking  the  area,  mean  depth  of  the 
lakes,  AC-.  as  given  above,  their  enlid  contents  will 
amount  to  1,&47.01I,7*J2J360,000  cubic  ft.  of  water,  being 
sulUciciit  to  envelope  the  entire  earth  with  a watery  co. 
ToringSln.  in  depth.  (Darhif,  p.232.) 

The  annual  discharge,  however,  though  prodigiously 
great.  dr>es  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  basin,  bear  so 
ctmslderable  a proportion  to  the  contained  body  of 
fluid  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected.  Darby, 
from  olwcrvations  made  at  three  different  places.  estl> 
the  hourly  discharge  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
1.672,7(^.000  cubic  it.  This  estimate,  continues  Darby, 
" exiccds  by  more  than  a half  the  quantity  which,  on 
another  occasion,  I estimated  for  the  Mississippi ; and 
though  contrary  to  my  own  opinion  when  I first  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  l>aureoce,  1 am  convinced  U falls 
below  reality."  (Grugr.  i'ietr,  233.) 

The  source  of  the  St.  l^wrence  (SL  Louis)  being 
1.192  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average  fall  of  the 
river  will,  perhims,  be  somewhat  more  than  6 Inches  a 
mile  But  this  fall  is  very  unequally  distributed,  on  ac« 
count  of  thu  many,  and  In  one  Instance  stupendous,  ca- 
taract*.  rapids.  See.  interspersed  along  the  river's  course. 
The  Niagara,  between  Lakci  Erie  and  Ontario,  has 
within  the  short  distance  of  3ft  m.  a descent  of  at  least 
334  ft.,  164  of  which  are  contributed  by  tbe  Great 
Falli.  Tbe  St  Manr,  between  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  has  a fall  of  23  ft.  In  9fx)  yards  ; and  the  rapids 
are  so  numerous  and  dangerous  between  Kingston  and 
Montre^,  that  an  extcfiiive  line  of  canal  navigation  has 
been  cut,  at  a vast  expense,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  Ottawa,  and  enable  ships  to  avoid  this  portion 
of  the  river.  (For  a more  particular  description  of  the 
great  (hlls,  the  chief  lakes  through  which  tne  St  Lau- 
rence passes,  and  other  parts  of  the  basin,  scr  arts.  Nia- 
osas,  and  Lakes  Si'Paaiua,  llraoN,  Kata.  Ac.) 

Tbe  great  Canadian  lakes,  especially  the  three  upper 
lakes,  receive  few  tributaries  oi  any  cousequi'oce ; init 
the  St.  Laurence,  in  tlie  middle  and  lower  |iarc  of  Us 
ctiurse.  Is  augmented  by  several  considerable  rivers,  of 
which  the  Ottawa,  ftom  the  N.,  uniting  with  it  near 
Montreal,  and  the  Saguenay,  also  from  tbe  N.,  uniting 
with  it  I3U  m.  below  Quebec,  are  the  most  Important. 

The  St  Laurence  is  said  by  Darby  to  bo  as  remark- 
aide  for  its  unlforrotty  throughout  the  year  in  tbe  diurnal 
and  monthly  expenditure  of  its  waters  as  the  Mississippi 
Is  for  its  continual  change.  A rise  of  3 ft.  is  amore  re. 
markable  phenomenon  in  the  former  thsn  a rise  of  30 
would  be  In  the  latter.  The  two  rivers  differ  widely  alto 
In  numerous  other  particulars.  Tbe  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  turbid;  lhi.se  of  the  St.  Laurence  an4  its 
l^ev  are  highly  transparent.  In  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi few  lakes  or  enlargements  occur.  Its  banks  are 
low.  much  of  the  surface  within  Its  basin  conslstsof  open 
grassy  plains,  and  before  Its  dUembuguet  It  divides  mto 
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numerous  channels ; the  St.  Lawrence,  on  tlm  contrary, 
consists,  In  great  pah,  uf  a chain  of  vast  lakes ; as  Its  bM 
enlarges.  It  has  shelving  or  precipitous  bankiu  generally 
covert  with  primeval  forests  ; and.  instead  of  a delta,  it 
forms  at  Its  mouth  a large  wetuary. 

The  St.  Laurence  Is  the  gresu  commerdal  thorough- 
fare of  our  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  northern  staU’S 
of  the  American  union.  Its  banks,  and  those  of  its  lower 
lakes,  are  studded  with  flourishingeitJes  and  towns,  as 
Quebec,  Montreal,  St.  Francis  (Three  Hivers),  Cape 
Vlocen^KloBstoo),  Toronto,  Builhlo,  Oswego,  Ac.,  and 
others  are  daily  springing  Into  existence.  11)e  rise  of  the 
tide  la  perceptmle  aa  ^n  as  Three  Rivers,  432  to.  up  tbe 
SL  Laurence,  and  nearly  midway  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Tbe  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  tbe  line  to 
Quebec,  and  for  ships  of  600  tons  to  MontriMil,  ftBOtn.  A’om 
tbe  sea,  though  tbe  navigntion  bo  In  some  places  ob- 
structed by  rucks  and  sboala  Beyond  tbe  laUer  Mint, 
however,  a succession  of  rralds,  especially  between  Corn- 
wall and  Johnston,  unfits  It  for  tM  oavigatloa  of  other 
than  fiat-bottomed  boots  of  (him  10  to  1ft  tons.  Further 
up,  Ontario  and  Erie  are  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
Bixe,  aa  is  the  Niagara  River,  both  above  and  below  the 
falls.  The  fhlls  or  Niagara  are  avoided  by  tbe  Welland 
canal,  a work  undertaken  by  a company  incorporated  in 
I82.V  This  canal.  Into  the  lonnatton  of  which  the  Ouse, 
Welland,  and  Cfalppeway  rivers  enter,  is  434  m.  In  length, 
56  ft.  in  breadth  at  its  sui  face,  and  26  ft.  at  Its  base,  84  ft. 
dera  : and  has  37  wooden  locks,  10  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wMe, 
and  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  I2ft  tons.  Detroit 
river  Is  no  more  than  7 or  8 ft.  In  depth,  and  the  lake 
and  river  of  St,  Clsiir  are  navigable  only  for  steam- 
boats and  schooners ; but  beyond  this,  a wide  navigation 
for  ships  of  any  magnitude  extends  nearly  to  tbe  imls  of 
St.  Mari . Boats  of  6 ft.  draught  may  reach  the  foot  uf 
these  falls,  but  they  cannot  ascend  them,  though  canoes, 
at  great  risk,  sometimes  venture  to  shoot  downwards. 
The  falls  of  St.  Mary  are  generally  avoided  by  a portage 
of  2 m. 

It  Is  thus  seen  that  there  Is  a continued  narisatloo  for 
vessels  of  medium  burden  from  the  head  of  Lake  Huron 
to  Kingston  on  1-ake  OnUrio,  and  from  Montreal  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence.  The  watvr  communication 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal  is  effected  chiefly  by  a 
chain  of  canals,  the  principal  being  the  liideau  canai,  con- 
structed by  tlie  Canadian,  or  rather  the  English  gov., 
connecting  Lake  Untarlo  with  the  Ottawa.  {Uoeau  river 
and  lake,  the  Indian  lake,  and  the  l.ltUe  Cataruui,  form 
pints  of  its  course.  U admits  vessels  of  about  124  tons. 
The  Grenville  and  La  Chine  canals,  with  the  Otlava, 
continue  the  communication  to  Montreal ; (he  Grenville 
canal  is,  however,  only  adapted  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  width.  On  the  side  of  the  U.  Slates,  tbe  Grand 
Erie,  Oswego,  and  ('baroplain  canals  (see  New  Yoaa, 
Eaii.  Lake,  Ac.)  unite  the  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence 
with  the  basins  of  tlie  Hudson  and  .Susquehanna ; as  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  (see  Ohio,  Pennsylvania) 
do  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  A canal  line  has  been 

Jroposed  in  I’pper  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
hUario.  by  which  an  easy  and  direct  navigation  uf  less 
than  300  m.  might  be  substituted  for  one  UiiU  is  round- 
about and  often  dlflicult,  of  between  600  and  700  m.  Few 
Improvements  of  the  kind  would,  looking  at  the  map 
merely,  appear  to  be  more  advantageous  and  easily  el- 
fecteil ; but,  in  point  of  fart,  a height  of  387  ft.  would 
have  to  be  surmounted  In  a short  distance  by  the  canal ; 
and  we  therefore  iiKline  to  think  that  the  project  is  at 
least  premature,  and  should  be  postponed  till  the  pr<H 
vince  be  richer  and  better  able  to  bear  the  expense. 

Strong  tides  prevent  the  St.  Laurence  being  covered 
with  compart  Ice  below  Quebec ; but  the  enormous 
masses  driven  In  every  direction  by  the  winds  atMl  cur- 
rents render  that  portion  of  the  river  unnavigablc  for 
nearly  half  the  year.  Between  QucIh'c  and  Montreal  the 
water  communication  is  totally  suspeuded  1^  the  frost 
from  the  beginning  of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  April.  The 
navigation  of  Ontario  close*  in  Oct.  During  tbe  whiter 
the  N.R.  Mrt  of  chat  lake,  from  the  Bay  of  Quloto  to 
Sacketi’s  Harbour,  is  frosen  across,  and  the  rest  of  ita 
lurtace  is  usually  frosen  to  a considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.  Lake  Erie  Is  not  so  much  encumbered  with 
Ice  as  Lake  Ontario,  while  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
are  more  encumber^.  On  Lake  Superior  the  Ire  Is  said 
to  extend  to  70  m from  its  shores.  Tlie  frost,  however, 
by  no  means  stn(>s  commerrial  Intercnurse,  but  forms  the 
rivers  and  lakes  Into  excellent  roads,  on  which  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions  are  used.  Among  these  are  ice-boat», 
built  like  outer  vessels  wHh  a rudder,  mast,  sail,  Ac.,  and 
resting  on  iron  skates  attached  at  either  end  to  cross- 
bars under  stem  and  stem.  One  of  these  ice-boats  has. 
It  is  said.  Mailed  before  the  wind  from  Tortmto  to  Fort 
George  on  Niagara,  a distance  of  40  m.,  in  little  more 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  1 (.Darby,  Gettg.  I'lrm, 
Lournscf  Aosfis,  pp.  200— 2A1.;  Seta  YarAGaz.f 
1-36.,  Ac.) 

LAURENCE. or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  GULPH  OF, 
a bay  of  Che  Atlantic,  chiefly  between  the  4Clb  and  ftlit 
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d(>g.  of  X.  I.it.,  Knd  the  A7th  .ind  6Mh  of  W.  lor.R , 
btnindetl  N.  by  lyowor  ('anrtd-i  and  l<ahradnr,  K.  by 
Kewfoumllvid.  K.  by  Nova  ScoliA  ami  Cape  Breton,  and 
\V.  by  N<‘w  Brunswirk  and  the  prniniula  of  (ias|'e 
(Ixjwer  Canada).  At  lU  N.W.  extremity  it  recelvei 
the  liver  .St.  l.aiirence  ; and  it  coininunkate*  with  the 
iKvan  on  the  N.K.  by  ttie  Strait  o(  Belle-Ule,  between 
labrador  and  Newfoundland,  on  the  S.K.  by  it*  prln> 
cipal  outlet,  the  channel  called  St.  Baul'a,  between 
Newfuutidland  and  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gut  of  Canxi,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nora  Scotia. 
It  contaliu  the  large  i«Und*  uf  Aniicovti  and  Prince 
Kdward;  and  the  Magdalen  lalaiHlt.  a group  about 
lat.  47^  3b',  and  between  brng.  SH  117'  and  tV/  W., 
inhabited  by  perha|>«  I.OIM)  Canadian,  French.  F.nglith, 
and  Ir1*h  K-ttlers,  wlio  carry  on  a profitable  lUlicry. 
'ITie  ghurcs  of  the  gui)»h  arc  generally  prM-lpltou«.  Iiarrcn. 
and  inhn»|iUable  ; and  dcn«c  fogt  are  very  piTvalcnt.  A 
powerful  current  »ctt  cnntiouaily  from  Hudson'*  Strait 
Itito  tile  gulph.  liirmigh  the  .Strait  of  Belle-isle,  and 
meeting  (tie  stream  from  the  wituary  of  the  St.  I.au* 
rence  (nrins  a d.ing(*r<<us  rainj  utf  the  S.  roast  of  New- 
finindUnd.  {Purtijf‘$  Mi^iioir  t/  tMe  All4nUie,  pp.  105. 
U4.;  Kncyr.  A»u-r.) 

LAUS.\NSK.  a d(T  of  SwiticrUnd,  cap.  canton  of 
Vaud.  at  the  terminaiinn  of  a s|>ur  from  the  chnln  of 
the  Jura,  being,  according  to  Kbcl.  4HU  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  tteneva.  from  the  N.  shore  of  which 
it  is  about  I in.  distant,  and  3U  m.  N.K.  GeneTa:  lat. 
AT,"  SI'  .V'  N.,  long  6«47'  ai"  E.  Pop.  14.l'i6,  It  is 
finely  situatiHl  on  thrive  erotnences,  and  their  Intervening 
valleys  ; but.  from  being  on  uneven  ground.  Its  streets 
are  s(i^  and  Irregular;  they  are  alto  generally  narrow 
aiwi  ill  tUved,  and  the  Interior  of  Lausanne  by  mi  means 
corresponds  with  its  exterior  a{)pcarance.  It  is  dividnl 
Into  G quarters,  the  rily  and  5 suburbs,  and  is  now  an 
open  town,  but  on  its  S.  side  are  some  remains  of  andent 
walls.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  city  is  the  castle,  a 
massive  tqiusrc  buiidiiig  uf  stoiw>.  ilaiikcd  .it  lis  angles  by  . 
four  brick  towers.  It  w.vs  origitully  the  residimce  uf  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  bsit  is  now  tim  council-house  of  the 
canton ; its  terrace,  and  that  of  the  cath'*dral,  cominand* 
roagulflcent  views  of  the  vicinity,  the  lake,  and.  fir  bc- 
wmd,  the  stiitw-iidoiis  mountains  of  Savoy.  The  church, 
lormi-rly  the  cathedral,  a vast  Gothic  iMilldliig,  founded 
about  lOfiO,  but  not  ftnisheii  till  the  l»th  cemury.  is  cer- 
tainly the  finest  religiuuM'difIce  in  .Switserland.  It  has  ' 
two  large  towers,  one  sup|H>rting  an  elegant  spire,  the  ' 
summit  of  which  is  V4fl  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  a fine 
round  window  of  staim'd  glass,  3b  (1.  in  diameter ; In  Its 
inieriof  are  s*>me  stnguUr  spi-clmens  of  architecture  ; and 
amongst  others  tiie  tomli  of  Amadeus  VIIL,  duke  of 
Savoy.  This  personage,  after  abdicating  the  dukedom, 
whicli  he  had  grealiy  enlarged,  and  governed  with  sin- 
gular aWUty,  was  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of  Felix  V„ 
under  which  name  lie  is  bnt  known  in  history.  But 
another  pope  having  been  elected,  about  the  same  time, 
by  a different  party  In  the  church.  Felix,  to  terminate  the 
scliisui.  resigned  the  tiara  In  1449.  He  died  within  two 
years  of  this  event.  (See  Biofr.tphie  VnirtT»elU,  art. 
Sarnie,  Amr  t'/It.)  Tb«  churcli  of  St.  Francis:  the  , 
cantonal  colI)-ge,  with  a library  and  miueum,  comprising  | 
collections  of  antiquities  and  minerals  found  m the 
nrighlKHirhood ; the  bishop's  palace,  now  appropriated  I 
to  a school  of  mutual  Instruction  and  the  district  prison  ; j 
the  caiiton.ll  hospital,  a fine  edifice  In  the  Tuscan  order ; | 
the  lunatic  asvium  of  Champ  d'AIr;  the  new  peniten- 
tiary. esublishcd  In  and  organised  like  that  of 

Pii<t:ulelplila  ; the  h:irrai'kf,  theatre,  cliarity  schools,  and  i 
post-oftice.  are  the  oUier  chief  public  buildings.  | 

Lausanne  will  be  ever  famous  In  literary  history, 
from  Ita  having  been  the  resklcnco  of  Mailer,  Tisso^ 
Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
latter,  and  In  which  he  wrote  the  last  half  uf  his 
Immortal  work.  Is  still  In  good  preservation,  and  is 
Lhe  grand  object  of  attraction  to  all  travellers  to  Lau- 
sanne. *'  It  was  here."  to  borrow  the  bi'autiful  jiassagn 
in  which  (jibbon  h.H*  perpi-tuateil  the  memory  of  the 
ereiil,  “It  was  here,  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the 
V7th  uf  June.  17H7.  between  the  hours  of  II  atiKl  13,  that 
1 wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page.  In  a summer-house 
In  my  g.trden.  After  laying  down  mv  pen.  I took  several 
turns  in  a brreeau,  or  covered  walk  of  aracias,  which 
oimmands  a priMp<'Ct  of  the  country,  tl>e  lake,  and  the 
mountains.  The  air  was  tcin}a*rate.  the  sky  was  serene, 
th«-  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  refltseted  from  tire  waters, 
and  ail  nature  was  silent.  I will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and.  per- 
haps,  the  establishmeiit  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  , 
soon  humbled,  snd  a solwr  mrlafH'holy  was  spresul  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I had  taken  an  everlasting 
leave  of  an  old  and  a^eeable  companion,  and  that  what- 
soever might  be  the  future  date  oT  my  history,  the  life  of 
the  hi«tnrian  must  Iw  short  and  precarious. " When 
Inglii  visited  LAUsanne  a few  years  ago.  Iho  library  of  the 
bisturlan  is  said  to  have  been  complete,  but  it  has,  we 
tv-iU've,  been  dispersed  In  tbe  interval.  Voltaire,  pre- 


I vlously  to  his  settling  at  Ferney  (whleh  see).  Bred  at 
I Monrepos,  a little  distance  fmm  Lausanne,  on  the  Bern 
road  ; and  Byron  wrote  his  “ Frisouer  of  CblllOD"  at 
Oitrhy,  Uie  imrt  of  Ijius.'uine,  on  the  lAke. 

JAUsannelsnow,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibbon,  distinguished 
by  its  good  society,  and  Is  in  ail  respects  a desirable  place 
of  residence  for  those  who  are  neltlier  anxious  to  be  rich, 
nor  ambitious  of  political  distinction.  “ I noticed."  says 
Inglis,  “many  new  houses  erecting,  and  vei7  few  old 
houses  tu  let.  The  inhab..  too.  are  steadily  on  the  In- 
crease ; aiHl  the  nutnt>er  of  resident  strangers  is  also 
' greater  every  year.  There  are  some  cheaper  places  of 
residence  than  I.ausanne ; but  no  one.  perhaps,  where 
' education  is  chea{>er  or  better.  Mouse  rent  is  decidedly 
lower  In  the  ncigbboiirho^id  of  most  English  proviiKlal 
towns  tlian  here  ; i>ut  the  pricr-s  of  provisions  are  lower 
than  in  England.  The  inns  are  extremely  good,  and  not 
rxceisivriy  eX|iensive  ; and  at  the  principal  tabU$  d'kAte 
the  traveller  will  find  an  excrlleut  and  even  elegant  re- 
past. There  are.  lK*sidet,  several  good  cx>flee-rooms. 
where  the  best  French  and  SwUs  pa|i«rs  are  regularly 
received."  iSiritxerland,  f(C.,  p.  I7b.)  There  are.  also, 
several  public  baths  and  libraries,  and  a rhapel.  In  which 
tite  Kngllsh  as  well  as  the  l..utheran  ami  Horn.  Cath. 
service  is  |»erformed.  A steamer  sails  dolly  from  Uueby 
to  Geneva,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  lake. 

Lausanne  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  iustice, 
and  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of  the  councils  of 
health  and  puldic  Instruction,  the  inspector  of  militia, 
and  military  commandant  of  the  canton,  &c.  It  has  an 
academy,  with  14  professors,  founded  in  I.N37,  a college 
for  the  French  language,  with  schools  of  military  sci- 
ence. horsemanship,  and  drawing,  and  numerous  literary 
societies.  Us  manufactures  are  of  little  Importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  (>ai>er,  leather,  and  a few  other  articles, 
are  made,  but  in  small  q^uantities.  I'he  celebrated  actor, 
John  Kemble,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Bt.  Pierre, 
about  3 m.  from  Lausanne,  where  a monument  Is  erected 
to  his  inemorr. 

Lausanne  derived  its  name  fmm  the  an.  /.eiawisissjst, 
which  stood  a little  to  the  W.,  In  the  plain  of  Vidy.  Va- 
rious Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  there  and 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Before  the  Reformation, 
].auBanne  was  a rich  bishopric.  It  was  token  in  1536,  by 
the  Bernese,  and  govemea  by  on  officer  fl^m  Bern  till 
179H.  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
mode  it  the  rap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  l,enan.  {KM.  Af«- 
nuel  Suitif,  pi>.  3.39— 345. ; /ngfw’l  SuHOurUmd  i Core’s 
Stritxrrland,  iv  f*4.) 

L A V A L.  a town  of  France,  d^.  Mayenne,  of  which  it 
Is  the  cap.  on  the  M.syenne,  and  on  the  high  rood  fyom 
Paris  to  Brest,  150  m.  \V.  S.W.  the  former  city,  and 
43  m.  K.  Renoea  Pop.  (lk.t€)  1.5,590.  The town-proper 
is  on  a steep  declivity  on  the  W.  I^nk  of  the  river,  across 
which  It  communlcjUos  with  a suburb  of  about  half  its 
own  siie  by  3 stone  bridges,  one  built  within  the  last  16 
j ears.  Ijtrai  n'q^e  en  gHUrtU  qw'tim  amiu  eonfus  4e 
vu-iUfM  fVMfSoiss.  Mparfet  par  de$  me$  noire*,  ercarp^M, 
ttrottes,  el  tortneuaei.  (Diet  (Jfog.)  But  though  111 
built,  Hugo  says  It  Is  well  pared.  It  is  surrounded  with 
old  walls,  parts  of  which  are  In  good  repair ; and  con- 
tains many  antiquated  buildings,  among  which  Is  the 
ckdtean,  fomverly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Laval, 
with  a pnnderims  miind  tower,  now  serving  for  a prison. 
Many  of  the  private  houses  have  stood  for  centuries,  and 
are  nirkius  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  though 
chiefly  built  of  timber.  The  church  of  the  Trinity,  on 
the  site  of  a former  temple  of  Jupiter,  those  of  de$  Cor~ 
deiiert  atid  St.  Venerand.  and  the  new  linen  hall,  are 
handsome  edifices;  but  the  prefecture,  towrn-hall,  the- 
atre, and  most  of  the  other  public  Iniildlngs,  are  of  a very 
ordinary  description.  It  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  ori- 
ginal jiirisiiirtion  and  cfimmerce,  and  has  two  hospitals, 
a communal  college,  a public  library  with  10,000  rols., 
and  a Tranpist  convent  It  has  cnnsideraMe  manu- 
factures nf  linen  stuffs  and  thread,  w ith  fabrics  of  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  calicoes,  flannel,  Ac.,  numerous  bleaching 
grounds,  tanneries,  and  marble  works.  It  is  also  the  en- 
trrp/tc  for  the  linen  fabrics  and  yarn  madein  the  adjacent 
caiitoiiB : markets  being  held  in  it  every  Saturday  for 
such  goods,  and  for  wines,  brairdy,  timber,  iron,  wool, 
Ac.,  in  which  it  has  a considerable  traffic.  I.aval  woa 
founded  by  CharIrs-le-Chauve.  In  the  9lh  century,  to 
arrest  the  incursions  of  the  Bretons.  It  was  taken  by 
E.irl  Talbot  in  I4GG.  but  retaken  by  the  French  in  the 
succeeding  year.  It  suflbred  greatly  In  the  Vendean  war 
at  the  close  of  last  century.  (Hugo,  art.  Mapeime  j 
Gsinfc  dn  f'ogngrur,  Ac. ) 

LA  V ACK.  a town  of  France.  dFp.  Tam.  cap.  arrond. 
on  the  Agoiit.  hero  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  33  m.  S.W. 
Alby.  Pop.  in  1616  (ex.  com.),  4.G33.  It  is  divided  into 
an  old  and  a new  town,  both  of  which  are  ill  built.  It 
has  a communal  college,  a public  library,  with  3,500  vola, 
with  manufactures  of  silk  stuffk,  chiefly  for  furniture  ; 
and  is  the  entrepot  for  the  silk  goods  of  tapper  Lan- 
guedoc. In  the  13th  century.  It  was  a stronghold  nf  the 
AlMgcrues ; but,  after  a lengthened  and  vigorous  resist- 
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•nc<‘,  K wu  takra  to  ISlt  bf  SInon  Montfort,  bf 
whum  it  wM  treated  with  the  utmoat  barbarK;.  (itmgo, 
art.  Tam,) 

L.\  VKNIIAM,  or  LANtlAM,  a market  town  and  par. 
of  Knglai>d,  CO.  Suffolk,  huod.  fiabergh,  I-%m.  W.N.W. 
Ipaw'ich,  and  57  m.  N.B.  London.  Area  of  par.,  2,800 
acrc».  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,107.  The  town,  on  a branch  of 
the  river  Bret,  In  a radlejr  eneompaased  by  bills  on  all 
sides  rxcefttthe  S..  comprises  several  small  streets,  with  a 
spacious  inarket'pUce,  iiavlng  a stone  cross  In  its  centre. 
The  church,  which  has  a steeple  U2  it.  high,  is  a hand- 
some  structure,  partly  of  freestone,  but  partly,  also,  of 
curious  inlaid  dint-work : the  por^  Is  of  highly  om.i- 
mental  architecture,  and  the  timber  celling  and  si  veral 
|M.-ws  in  the  interior  are  esQuUitely  carved,  somewhat  la 
tl»e  style  of  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  in  West«nln*ter  Abbey  : 
the  Ihing  is  a rectory  in  the  f^ronage  of  Caiiu  College, 
Cambridge.  There  are  also  pUiees  of  worship  for  Wes- 
Iryin  Methodists  and  Independents,  with  attached  Sun- 
day schools.  The  charities  comprise  a free  Khool, 
founded  in  1647,  and  endowed  with  about  2lf.  a year, 
some  almshouses,  and  minor  bequests  for  the  poor, 
l-avenhatn  had  formerly  a considerable  business  In  the 
weaving  of  blue  clotbs,  serges,  and  other  woollen  stuffs ; 
but  this  has  fallen  to  decay,  and  has  been  replaced 
of  Lite  yean  by  the  roanuucturc  of  hempen  cloth, 
which  here,  as  well  oi  at  Haverhill,  employs  a consider- 
able number  of  bands.  Lavenham  Is  a bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion : and  land  witliln  the  manor  descends  to  the  youngest 
son,  according  to  the  custom  of  borough-Kngllsb.  Tt  Is 
one  of  thepolllog  places  for  the  co.  Markets  small  and 
lli-attende«C  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  fur  butter  and  cheese, 
hhrove-Tiiesdsy  and  Oct.  10. 

LAVOKO  (TEIlHA  Dl),  a prov.  of  S.  Italy,  In  the 
kingdom  of  NArtm.  which  sec. 

LAYH.\(:ll  (Gerra  Laibach,  Illyr.  I.ubfana^  an. 
/Smowe).  a city  of  tlie  Austrian  dom..  cap.  Illyria,  and  of 
the  circ.  of  the  same  name,  comprishig  the  duchies  of 
Carinthia  and  Caralola,  In  w hich  latter  Laybach  is  situ- 
ated, on  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  a tributary 
of  the  Save,  80  m.  S.W.  Grata,  72  m.  K.8.F..  Agram, 
and  .M  m.  N.E.  Trieste.  Lat.  46®  1'  48"  N-;  long.  14® 
46'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1H3h,  13.079  {Berthnus),  com- 
prising Germans,  itallaos,  Illyrians,  and  Greeks.  Lav- 
bach  consists  of  the  town-proper.  S suburbs,  and  3 ad- 
jacent hamlets.  The  town  is  situated  on  uneven  ground, 
arid  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  several  of  which, 
however,  are  well  paved,  and  have  foot-paths,  while 
most  of  them  are  kept  clean  by  running  streama 
Thrmgh  ill  laid  out.  Layhach  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
and  has  several  handsome  public  edlAces,  among  which 
are  the  cathedral.  SC.  James’s  church,  and  that  of  the 
Vrsidine  nuns,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  the  lyceum.  to 
whU-h  an  agrlniltural  garden  Is  attached ; the  theatre, 
mavquerade-hali,  barracks,  military  school.  Auersperg 
palace,  Ac.  The  town  Is  grouped  round  the  castle  nill : 
the  castle  being  now  converted  Into  a bouse  of  cor. 
rertion,  and  state  prison.  laiybach  has.  In  all,  10 
churches.  2 hospitals.  2 convents,  a gymnasium,  a female 
scluMtl,  a normal  school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  imd 
orph-ui,  lunatic,  and  other  asylums.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  circ.,  and 
of  criiulnal.  commercial,  and  mining  tribunals  fur  the 
prov.,  tuwm.  and  district  Judicial  courts,  the  board  of 
tolls,  salt  duties,  and  ciutoms  for  the  kingd.  of  Illyria, 
the  agricultural  society  of  Carnlola,  the  museum  for  the 
duchy,  a philharmonic  society,  Ac.  It  has  2 Urge  sugar, 
refliiories.  and  fabrics  of  linen  ituflik,  porcelain,  paper, 
icaihcr.  Ac.:  Its  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  liavo 
fallen  intodeevy.  A considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on 
bctw-ccn  Laybach  and  Trieste,  Croatia  and  S.  Germanv. 
WIthiu  the  last  doien  years  some  extensive  marshes  in 
Its  vicinity  have  been  In  a great  measure  drained,  which 
his  mwlered  the  town  much  more  healthy.  Amooa 
was  destroyed  by  Attlla  In  452,  but  having  been  restored, 
is  sakl  to  have  been  enlargf^  and  fortified  by  Narset. 
It  is  celebrated  In  diplomatic  history  for  the  enngresa 
held  here  in  IK21.  {urtU'rr,  Sat.  Encgc. ; BerghauM  ; 
btdn  i Tumbn^$  Atutria.) 

l.K  . or  LEH.  improperly  called  LADAKH,  a city  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  cap.  of  the  principality  of  Ladakh, 
in  Thibet ; in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus,  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slope  of  some  k>w  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a sandy  plain  about 
2 nt.  broad,  150  m.  S.R.  Iskardo,  and  93n  m.  N.W.  1^ 
W'.  Lassa.  Lot.  34®  Iff  N.  t long.  77^4^  K.  It  is  on- 
closed  by  a wall,  furnished  at  intervals  with  conical  and 
square  towers,  and  extending  on  either  side  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills.  The  streets  are  disposed  without 
any  order,  and  form  a most  intricate  labyrinth  ; and  the 
houses  are  built  contiguously,  and  run  Into  each  other 
so  strangely,  that  from  wlthioiit  It  is  dlfflcult  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  each.  The  number  of  bouses  is  said, 
by  ihe  natives,  to  be  about  1 .000 ; but  Moon-roft  iiipposed 
they  could  scarcely  excised  600L  Thev  usually  vary  from 
I to  2 or  S stories  In  height,  and  are  mrntshed  with  light 
wooden  balconies.  The  walls  are  sumcUnics  wholly  or 
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in  part  of  stone,  but  In  general  of  lar^  tinburut  bricks, 
whitened  outside  with  lime.  The  roots  are  flat,  and  like 
I the  ceilings,  formed  of  small  trunks  of  poplar  trees, 
above  which  a layer  of  willow  shoots  is  laid,  covert  by 
a coating  of  straw,  and  that  again  by  a bed  of  earth. 

< They  conilitute  a very  insuIBcient  dricDce  against  the 
weather,  as  during  rain  the  water  soon  softens  the  earth, 
and  pours  down  Into  the  apartment.  'I'he  rooms,  though 
frequently  of  good  sloe,  are  rarely  above  7 or  8 ft.  high, 
and  unprovid^  with  chimneys,  though  in  the  kitchen 
there  la  somecimea  a sqiure  hole,  which  acts  as  an  im- 
I perfect  ventUator.  The  doors  are  made  of  planks  of 
I i>opUr  mortised  together*,  iron  nails  are  rarely  used, 

' as  they  are  too  costly,  the  Iron  ore  of  the  country  being 
I little  wrought  for  want  of  fuel.  A few  felts  and  sheep- 
skins. and  a bench  or  two  with  a large  box,  constitute 
the  principal  articles  of  furniture.  The  temples  are 
built  of  the  some  materials  os  the  houses,  and  ^llars  of 
timber,  like  those  in  private  dwellings,  support  the 
beams,  being  little  more.  In  fact,  than  the  stems  of  the 
|Kiplar  or  willow,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  pointed. 
The  most  considerable  building  In  L4  is  the  pmace  of 
the  rajah,  which  has  a front  of  2.V)  ft.,  and  is  several 
! stories  In  height.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  of  the  I1bc^ 

! stock,  blit  numerous  CashmeriAni  have  settled  in  Le, 
and  Intermixed  with  the  natives.  LF  is  the  scat  of  an 
active  commerce  In  shawl-wool,  brought  thither  from 
the  surrounding  terrUory,  from  I.assa,  Chinese  Turk- 
estan. Ac.,  to  be  transported  to  Cashmere ; and  a silver 
coin  U struck  at  this  city,  from  bars  of  silver  Imported 
from  China,  which  is  In  general  circulation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  Thibet.  {Moorentft't  TVec.,  1, 
315 — 82D. : Hamilton'i  R.  /.  Gaz.) 

LEAUHILLS,  a mining  village  of  Scotland,  co.  La- 
nark. in  an  alpine  region.  In  an  irregular  valley  1,300  ft. 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrourKled  by  wild 
heathy  bills  rising  to  the  height  of  2,450  ft.  Pop.  1,188. 
I'he  mining  village  of  W'.u)lnckhead.  though  only  1 m. 
distant,  Is  Tn  the  co.  of  Dumfries.  Both  vlllaget  are 
Inhabited  solely  by  persons  connected  with  the  mine* ; 
which,  however,  belong  to  different  proprietors,  and  are 
wrought  by  different  companies.  W 1th  regard  to  Lead- 
hills.  the  mineral  district  comprises  a space  about  3 m. 
In  length  by  2|  in  breadth,  aim  Is  prlnmpally  composed 
of  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate,  which  range  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  These  strata  are  associated  wlA  tran- 
sition clay-slate,  called  edge  matter,  from  Ha  vertical 
position,  through  which  the  metoUiferoas  vrlns  pass. 
The  principal  lead  veins  run  8.E.  a^  N.W.,  with  a 
dip  to  the  K.  of  1 foot  In  3.  The  common  a^  com- 
part galena,  or  lead  glance,  are  the  priniripal  ores,  and 
furnish  all  the  lead  used  in  the  arts.  The  vein  atooee 
ore  qiuriz,  calcareous  spar,  brown  spar,  sparry  iron- 
stone,  heavy  spar,  Ac.  Silver  is  contained  tin  the  lead, 
but  in  too  small  quantity  to  re|My  its  extraction.  The 
LeacHiillimineaarerentMbytbe  Scotch  Mining  Company 
from  the  proprietor,  who  receives  every  6th  tar  of  lead, 
as  seignorage.  The  produce  varies  much  In  different 

Jeers.  It  has  lately  been  above  700  tons  a year  ( but  It 
as  sometimes  been  more  than  double  t^  amount. 
The  mines  hare  been  wrought  ftom  a very  remote 
period.  Gold  U found  in  all  the  neighbouring  streomi, 
disseminated  in  minute  partlclei  among  the  clay  more 
I immediately  covering  the  rocks,  and  also  occasioiully 
i interspersed  in  quartz.  The  search  for  this  precious 
! metal  was  formerly  conducted  on  a pretty  Urge  scatay 
under  royal  authority ; but  never  with  much  success ; 
and  all  attempts  of  the  kind,  except  by  the  curious,  have 
long  since  ceased. 

LeadhiUs  has  a chapel  belonging  to  the  established 
churcb,  a school,  and  an  excellent  library  founded  In 
1741.  Allan  Komsar,  the  Scotch  poet,  was  a native 
this  place.  The  miners  of  l.<eadhilU  are  regarded  ai 
more  than  usually  intelligent,  moral,  and  respectable. 
{Jomcmm'i  Miner aton/  vj  the  Countg  qf  l}ttm/rie$  ; Seta 
Siat.  Act.  qf  Scotiana,  ^ Lanarkahire,  pp.  335  837. : and 
t Dwn/nct-thtre,  p|j.  229 — 305.) 

LEAMlNG'i’UN  PRIOHS.a  town, par., and  watering* 
pUco  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  in  Kenilworth,  div.  of 
hund.  Knighilow,  on  the  Leam, « trib.  of  the  Avon.  2 m. 
E.  Warwick,  and  974  m.  N.W’.  Ixiiidon.  Area  of  par., 
1.720  acres.  Poo.,  tn  1811,  M3  ; in  1821.  8,183  ; In  1831, 
6,209 : and  in  1841 , supposed  to  be  upwards  of  ILWO ! an 
unparalleled  increase,  occasioned  by  the  growing  cele- 
brity of  Its  mineral  waters,  and  Its  many  attractions  as  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort.  ’This  town,  which,  30  jreart 
ago,  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  has  now  many  noble 
and  opulent  rosldenU ; and  the  elegance  of  Its  squares, 
streets,  crescents,  and  terraces,  and  of  Its  numerous 
public  and  private  edifices.  Justly  enUtle  it  to  a place 
among  the  handsomest  and  bMt  t^It  towns  in  the  alng-  . 
dom.  It  forraerir  stood  only  on  tl>e  S.  of  the  river ; but 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  extended  to  tl>e 
opposite  side,  wtth  wnlch  It  Is  c«>nnectcd  by  two  hand- 
some stone  bridges  : one  of  thcvc.  widened  and  brautitied 
in  l84'»,  has  re«'cived  the  n.vme  of  •*  Victoria  Bridge  ; ” 
the  other,  about  a ^ m.  lower  down  the  on  the 
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e*taie  of  M.  Wlie,  Fiq.,  whi>»  pxpente  It  h*»  bueo  , 
bulU,  WM  al*o  opened  in  IMO.  The  numeroui  holeU  are 
ntfwiM*  inferior  to  lho*o  of  Bath,  Cheltenham,  ami  other 
fathiunahle  watering  plarei.  It  ha«,  al»o,  many  luburtMU) 
Tillas  and  detached  rc»idenre«. 

The  water*,  to  which  Leamington  owet  It*  eelebrily. 
cmbrare  11  different  itrenjo*.  uniting,  in  a lingle  *pot, 
■aline,  lulphureoti*,  and  chalybeate  water*.  That  which 
m.>kl  alKiuml*.  an<l  which  i*  Known  a*  “the  I.eamlngion  | 
water*.’*  hat  lieen  analrscti  by  Dr*.  Lambe  and  Loudon*  : 
it  cun«i»l*  chiefly  of  the  »iilphate  of  magnesU  and  coda,  ' 
in  cHnniiliiatlon  with  tmihate  ol  xoda,  or  common  salt: 
the  water*  are  imd  internally  by  dyspeptic  and  chronic 
patients  ; ami  have  Uvn  found  very  useuil  when  applied 
externally  in  cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatism.  I 

The  following  Tahle,  drawn  up  from  the  Analvii*  of 
Dr.  l4UTil>c,  shows  the  numiier  of  Crain*  of  Mineral 
S.1IU  rontaine«1  in  a Clallun  of  Water  from  Two  of  the 
principal  Spring*.  I 


I*  al«o  a district  church,  epi*co(>al  chapel,  and  place*  of  ; 
worship  for  Horn.  Catholic*,  Wv«leyan  Methodists,  and 
other  ceet*.  A national  school,  an  infant  school,  and  I 
several  Sunday  schools,  are  well  supported  ; and  there  ' 
are  also  several  very  excellent  charitable  Institutions, 
particularly  the  “ Wameford  Hospital,''  endowed  by  Dr. 
WarnrforrC  where  the  poor  hare  the  beneflt  of  gratuitous 
bath*,  and  of  Uie  best  medical  advice. 

Being  In  the  centre  of  a flne  sporting  county,  I>eaming< 
too  has  of  late  years  become  the  head  quarters  of  many 
of  the  leading  Nlrorods  of  the  day.  Three  packs  of 
hounds  are  hunted  regularly  during  the  season  ; and  Its 
spring  race*  (held  on  the  Warwick  course),  its  annual 
Mee|ite  chores,  hunting  club,  and  other  similar  attrac. 
tlons.  have  rendered  it  in  this  respect  no  mean  compe* 
titur  even  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  manufacture* 
should  grow  up  in  a place  where  ploatiire  forms  the  pr1n> 
cipai  pursuit.  The  Iwiness  of  the  town  is,  consequently, 
confined  to  the  supply  and  retailing  of  article*  requirra 
by  lh«  resident  gentry  and  visiter*  ; and  the  latter  are 
generally  su  numerous,  as  to  make  it  a scene  of  bustle 
and  activity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  has 
i weekly  newspaper*. 

The  Warwick  and  Northampton  canal  paste*  dote  to 
the  town,  and,  by  it*  union  with  other  lines  of  canal  com* 
munlcation.  gives  it  all  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  in* 
land  navigation.  It  Is  only  one  stage  of  I0  m.  from  the 
Coventry  station  of  the  l.ondon  arwl  Birmingham  railway. 

The  surrounding  country,  which  ts  highly  picturesque, 
fumishe*  an  almost  endless  varie^  of  pTrasiug  rides  and 
excursions,  diversified  br  the  nne  residence*  of  Uio 
WarwitA.  Clarendon,  Ix>(gh.  Willoughby,  and  other  fa* 
milie* ; the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Cattle,  titty's  Cliff,  and 
other  spots  equally  interesting  to  the  tourist  and  the 
•otiuuary.  (Pripair  If{formalian.) 

LKBANON’.an  extensive  and  very  celebrated  ran« 
Of  mountains  in  W.  Asia,  connected  northward  with  the 
tabie.land  of  Anatolia,  thence  running  8.  S.W.  in  two 
nearly  parallel  chains  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
finally  connecting  itself  with  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai 
near  the  fiiilph  of  Sues.  The  W.  chain,  called  Djebel* 
Liban,  the  l.ibanus  prtmr  of  antiquity,  detaches  itself 
from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  Guiph  of 
Iskenderooo ; It  is  cut  through  by  the  deep  channel  of 
the  Orontes.  In  lat.  37-^  V.  ana  ai  it  proceeds  southward, 
at  an  average  distance  of  24  m.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
it  inerewM's  in  height,  till,  in  lat.  34  ^ 12',  the  culminating 

oinl  of  the  chain,  Ujebei  Makmel  attains  an  elevation  of 

S.(>U*i  ft  above  the  sea.  Many  stimmili  in  this  part  rise 
considerably  ab'tve  the  limit*  of  perpetual  snow ; and 
even  in  lat.  3'/^  fiO*  the  ancient  Carmel  and  the  (win 
summits  of  Hbtil  and  Gertzim,  so  fantoti*  in  the  htstorv  of 
the  isracUte*  (I)eu|.  xl.  V^.).  are  conspicuous  h-um  ifteir 
towering  height ; but  more  southward  the  mountains 
sink  much  lower,  and  are  traced  with  some  difflcultv  S. 
of  Goaa.  The  K.  chain,  now  called  DJebeUes-Shrikh. 
and  idimtical  with  the  AHtt^I.ihanus  of  Strabo  (lib. 
xvi.),  detaches  Itself  fr«iin  the  range  of  rauriis,  about  60m 
B.  of  that  last  mentioned  ; it  attains  the  extreme  altitude 

• Sav  "A  PncUrsl  IH«*rrtatlan  on  the  Waters  of  Laamingtim 
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of  about  A.OOO  fl.  In  lat.  33^  aCK.  under  the  ancient  name 
of  it/tfiTM/ //crracm.  and  after  maintaining  a considerable 
elevation  a*  far  S.  as  the  32d  parallel,  become*  lower 
and  less  regular  as  It  skirts  the  l)cad  Sea  on  its  K.  side, 
and  Anally  if  connected  with  the  sandy  hill*  of  Araijia ; 
Ihti  chain,  indeed,  is  much  less  defincsl  throughout  its 
course,  and  altogether  Inferior  in  proportion  to  the 
chain  running  along  the  ctwut.  The  valley  of  Bakaah 
(an.  Carle-Syna),  which  separates  these  chains,  is  ab>ut 
100  m.  long,  and  varie*  from  10  to  20  m.  In  breadth,  hav* 
ing  an  elevation  near  the  sources  of  the  Oroutes  ex* 
eroding '2,(NN)  ft,  above  the  sea  ; and  soiitliward  Is  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  Biirckhardt  has  (raced 
thrmigh  Arabia  to  the  Gultih  of  Akabah  {see  JoauAN). 
Besides  the  Ornntc*  and  Jordan,  which  are  (he  (wo 
grc.it  rivers  of  this  immutain  srstem.  a smaller  stream, 
called  the  Leiltanir,  rise*  r>ear  baal(>rc.  and  flows  S.W, 
Inin  the  Mediterranean,  a few  miles  N.  of  Tvre.  The 
geology  of  Mount  Letuinau  set*int  to  have  been  little 
mvesligat^  by  travellers ; but  from  scattered  hints 
collect^  from  Kich.irdion.  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  and 
Kiliou.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  general  formation  Is 
carboniferous  and  mountahi-llinestone,  with  greywxcke 
and  slate  rising  to  the  surtare  in  the  hlglier  |>arts.  The 
limestone  In  many  parts  is  very  porous,  easilv  acted 
on  by  air  and  water,  and  rapidly  worn  into  hollows  of 
various  shape*  and  slic*.  which  have  been  formed  into 
sepulchres  aiul  caves,  formerly  the  hi<iing-nlare«  of  the 
persecuted  Jew*  and  ('hristlans.  ( A'f/ro/f,  ii.  257.)  Ba* 
salt,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  appear  K.  and  8.  of  Lake 
Tiberias,  and  the  helglils  skirting  the  Dead  Sea,  present 
granite,  gneiss,  dolomite.  Jtc.  Iron  and  coal  are  abun* 
tlant  in  some  parts  of  the  range.  The  former  is 
wrought  in  two  nistrirts  ; but,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
which  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  fur  smelling  the  ore, 
the  produce  of  the  mines  it  scarcely  sutNclent  for  the 
consumption  of  the  pachallk.  The  coal-mine*  which, 
during  several  year*  past,  have  been  wrought  by  Mew 
hemei  All,  are  situated  about  H hours'  distance  from 
Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,>VKi  ft.  above  the  sesu 
'Hie  seams  vary  from  3 ft.  to  41  ft.  in  thickness  ; but  tha 
coal,  though  nnundaut.  Is  rattier  sulphureous.  In  MQK, 
they  employed  114  work-people  in  alternate  gangs,  liiy 
and  night,  at  dailr  wage*  of  i piastres  (7W.  > each.  The 
quantity  of  cool  nug  up  in  1h;>7  amounted  in  all  to  only 
about  4,000  (on*.  Iron-pyrlles  arc  found  mixed  with  the 
coal,  and  smelting  furnart>s  have  been  erev'ted  near  the 
pits  ; but  the  mum*  are  quite  insignificant. 

The  principal  animals  found  on  Mount  I^ebonon  are, 
the  roe  deer,  the  antelope,  the  goal,  the  mountain- 
sheep,  the  jerboa.  &c. ; with  eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
herons,  and  pelicans.  The  general  aspect  of  the  mnun* 
tain  scenery  Is  tims  describe  by  an  intelligent  Lngiish 
clergyman  Our  route  lay  directly  across  Mount 
I,el>aiion.  the  chief  part  of  wh^ch  is  nearly  barren.  Al- 
most the  only  tree  wnlch  It  nourishes  is  the  fir,  and  con- 
sequently the  view  Is  not  of  a character  to  Intercrst  a lover 
of  scenery.  From  the  sea  and  the  plains  the  range  forms 
a uoble  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  ; but  when  once  the 
ascent  Is  begun,  few  of  the  compnaent  elements  of  a beau- 
tiful pros|K*ct  are  Ultcemible.  Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and 
rugged  beetling  precipices  meet  one  at  every  turfi,  and 
render  travelling  both  painful  and  haxardmu  ; but  there 
are  neither  glamors  nor  waterfalls,  neither  lakes  nor 
riveri,  nu  verdant  fields  nor  smiling  valleys,  no  extensiro 
forests,  no  floral  rtchnesi,  and  no  rural  villages : even 
the  cedars,  once**  the  glory  of  Lebanon"  (Isa.  lx.  13.) 
have  deserted  it,  and  are  replaced  by  the  umbrelU.topiwd 
fir.  In  one  spot  only  called  Bisharri,  nearly  opi>o«ite 
Tripoli,  eight  gigantic  cv'dart,  and  a few  of  iDterior  site, 
attest  the  splendour  of  their  by. gone  race.  The  large 
trees  measure  about  36  ft.  round  (he  trunk,  and  more 
than  100  ft.  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  oppvsita 
branches  ; while  at  the  base,  or  a little  alK>vr,  they  send 
out  five  limbs,  each  measuring  13  or  15ft.  In  ctre.  At 
another  S|>ot  W.of  Bisharri,  little  known,  and  seldom 
visited,  this  same  interesting  tree  is  found  in  much  greater 
numbers,  but  of  inferior  growth.  The  mountaineers  rut 
down  the  cedars  for  their  rham>al  and  tar.  whii  h latter 
article  is  used  roedicitially  to  heal  the  wounds  and  diseases 
of  (he  camel  and  the  other  animals.’’  (EUtot's  Travel*^ 
Tol.ii.  p-  25ft.) 

*•  In  fact,"  say*  another  traveller.  •*  It  I*  Impossible  to 
view  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world,  ine  remains 
of  vast  forests  that  once  supplied  Jerusalem  with  Its 
Qncst  timber  and  its  choicest  Incense,  without  feeling  the 
truth,  aptness,  and  precision  of  the  pruphedet  concern- 
ing them  : — ' The  rest  of  the  tree*  oif  his  forest  shall  bo 
few,  that  a child  mar  write  them  ' ' Lebanon  is  ashamed 
ami  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn 
down  : I^ebanon  shall  fall  by  the  mighty  one.’  ” ( Isaiah,  x. 
19. 3.1,34.;  and  xxxill.9. ) It  must  not  be  supposed.  Iiowt  ver, 
from  Mr.  EUlott’s  description,  that  the  irAofe  tnountain 
region  is  barren  and  uninteresting;  for  there  are  many 
fertile  and  wcM-peopletl  valleys,  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious people  (about  3.5,000).  cniefly  Maronite  Christians, 
occupied  in  tiw  silk  and  dyeing  trade*,  and  in  raising 
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«4o«.  com.  tobocco,  ud  cotton.  Dr.  Bowring  doccribet 
tbcm  u **  an  active  and  liborioiU  race,  who  turn  to  good 
Kconnt  tiirh  parti  of  the  loil  as  on*  suited  to  tlll^c ; 
and  in  no  part  of  .Syria,”  lan  he,  ” It  there  lo  obviout  an 
activity.  In  none  are  the  intiobitanU  oo  protperoui  or  to 
kappy.  The  ogrirultnro)  Inplemcnti  are  rude : the 
plough  it  ocrotionally  toeD ; but  ipode  hutlMndrr  ii 
much  more  used : and  the  itcereicit  of  the  hill  tide* 
requires  a tocceition  of  terraces  iur  cultivation.  Almost 
every  mole  inhabitant  Is  a small  proprlKnr  of  land ; and 
tome  of  the  emirs  ore  large  owners,  cltber  cultivating 
their  estates  themselves,  or  iHtlng  them  out  to  tenants. 

Some  of  the  convents  produce  a wine  called  Vmo 
sTOro,  of  good  quAlity,  both  red  and  white  ; but  It  is 
often  spoiled  by  the  practice  of  boiling,  and  the  use  of 
skins.  'I'lie  tobacco  of  Mount  Lebanon  ranks  alio  as 
the  best  in  Syria.  The  quantity  of  raw  stik  produced 
in  the  district,  exclusive  of  Tripoli,  amounts  annually 
to  MO.OOO  okes,  tlie  price,  in  IMS,  being  from  130  to 
]%i  piastres  per  oke:  of  this  quantity  3-Clrds  ore  ex. 
ported,  and  the  rest  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
weaving  industry  of  Mount  Lebanon,  however,  is  per- 
haps superior  to  its  agriculture ; for  Mr.  Consul  Moore 
reports,  that  of  about  1. 300  looms  employed  in  this  dis- 
trict, 900  vere  engaged  in  producing  silk  and  cotton 
stuOi  of  the  better  qualities.  900  in  weaving  the  abtuts, 
or  coarse  woolirn  garment  of  the  peasantry,  and  600 
hi  making  coarse  cotton  shirting.  Thu  manufacture 
and  wearing  of  silk  thread  is  likewise  purtue«l  to  a mn- 
slderable  extent;  and  the  annual  enntutnption  of  gold 
for  this  trade  averages  about  50,000  drachms.  Kxorbitont 
taxes  ore.  however,  a great  hindrance  to  indiutry;  and 
k U only  matter  for  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  they 
arc  mulcted  of  nearly  half  their  earnings,  these  people 
maintain  their  **  proud  bearing  and  independent  cna- 
raeter.”  ( Sotrrimg’i  Hrporl  on  Syria  : KUtoU'a  Traveta, 
*o|,  ii.;  Rohma<m'a  5grin,  rol.  fi. ; Rtiandiy  Pai.  cap. 
xlvHI  n.  ail,  Ac. 

I.RDiUJA  (an.  t!ebriaaa\  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cadiz,  In  the  flat  of  the  Guadalquivir,  19  to.  S.  by 
W.  Seville,  and  S3  m.  N.  ('adiz.  Pop.,  according  to 
Mifiano,  C.7I0.  A par.  ch'irch.  built  of  the  materials 
of  an  old  mns'^ue.  4 convents,  an  hospital,  and  a well- 
endowed  classical  college,  are  the  chief  public  buildings; 
and  there  is  also  a ruined  castle  of  considerable  extent. 
Being  situated  In  tite  midst  of  an  extensive  and  marshy 
flat,  l4Cbrija  Is  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  during 
the  heats  of  summer;  but  the  dmimjaeent  alluvial  soli 
Is  highly  productive.  The  town  lias  fobrirs  of  gloss, 
earthenware,  tdankrts  aiul  sacking,  soap,  bricks,  tiles, 
mod  mortar.  {.ViIIam.) 

LKCt'K  (on.  Sf/barit  and  J.rtpirg),  a city  of  the  Keo* 
politan  dom.,  prov.  Otranto,  rap.  dUtr.  and  canton,  on 
the  rood  from  HrindUi  to  Otranto,  about  73  m.  S.S.R. 
the  former  city,  and  the  same  distance  N.W.  the  latter; 
lat.40^21'  14'*  N.,  long.  1H«  ICK7"P..  Pop.  14,000.  “The 
drc.  of  the  present  city  at  least  equals  that  of  Foggia : 
Its  houses  ore  Inflnltely  larger  ; and  it  It  even  ttipposod 
that  It  would  commodlously  admit  a pop.  of  30,000.  The 
city  Is  fortified  by  a wall  and  towers,  fn  bad  condition, 
above  a deep  ditch ; and  possesses,  moreover,  a castle  or 
citadel.  It  comprises  irir  usual  appendages  of  a pro- 
vincial cap.,  a teminaiT,  tribunal,  and  theatre  ; and  ^ds 
Co  these  a large  manut^ury  of  tobacco,  ttic  produce  of 
which,  as  snufT.  is  highly  esteemed  tliroughout  the  king- 
dom. Tlie  priiscipaf  gate  of  entrance  to  Lecce  is  verj' 
magnifleent,  though  in  a strange  ovcrlrtad<*<l  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  f.irility  with  which  the  stone  of  the 
country  it  wrought*,  hoi  proved  of  greiU  advantage  to 
the  arrhltertural  emticllishmcnts  of  l.ercc;  but  it  hot 
also  afforded  a fatal  Cocillty  of  prnp.'igating  the  extrava- 
gant and  almost  incredibly  had  taste  exempliflcd  In  every 
building  of  consequence.  Their  magnitude  alone  is  im- 
posing to  the  spectator,  while  thrlr  innumerable  absurdi-  | 
ties  disgust  him.  Among  these  cdiOccs  the  cliurches  ore 
pre-eminent : they  exhibit  all  the  grntcs<](ie  borbaritr  of 
the  f^tbic.  without  any  of  its  spiry  lightness  ; and  tnclr 
interior  decorations,  though  by  no  means  In  the  same 
style,  are  not  likely  to  make  up  for  thrs«'  defects.  'Ibe 
inside  of  the  catlmlral,  dedicated  to  St.  Otonzio,  the 
patron  of  the  cltr,  is  simple  and  unoffending.  A few 
inlaid  marbles,  ana  some  ImliffercnC  paintings,  constitute 
its  only  ornaments.  The  celling  is  of  brown  carved 
wooti,  richly  gilt ; and  it  hat,  though  pcrha|u  not  strictly 
adapted  to  a place  of  public  woraliin,  a handsome  effect. 
In  the  nrinripal  square  is  an  antique  column  brought 
from  Brindisi:  it  supports  the  statue  of  the  protcctTiig 
saint,  and  near  its  base  is  a fountain  without  water, 
adorrsed  hr  a small  equestrian  statue  of  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  kaples.  Tne  inhabs.  of  Lecce  are  mostly  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  renowned  for  their  courteous 
polished  roatinert.  ITto  cllniate  is  oppressively  hot 


* **  The  Wen»  of  the  voontTy  ta  of  a Am  whH*.  «u  soft  wben  taken 
owt  ig  tho  ausrr;  that  ll  may  be  itMiuldvd  Ilkv  was,  and  will  rvcvire 
ait)  Cum  Uie  tlightiwt  itroaaof  the  clUiel  impraa  ii  vith;  vvt,  bv 
Tvmatniivinucard  lo  th«  sir.  II  vetj  Mon  aniuiw  a mvor  dMla* 
«f  omustencr.  (.SivMwnw's  TVvnb,  I.  380  ) 


during  the  lunmer,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the  m.v 
terial  of  which  the  town  is  built  is  suppom  to  absurb 
the  damp  In  the  morning,  only  lu  emit  it  again  at  sunset, 
to  the  gre.it  prejudice  of  the  m^alth  of  the  natives.  I'lio 
common  disorder  of  the  country,  to  which  strangers  ore 
more  particularly  subject,  is  an  intense  catarrh,  known 
; by  the  name  of  eoatipo,  which  li  frequently  attended  br 
serious  fever,  and  often  turns  to  Internal  liiilammation.’* 
{Vraren'a  ToMr.^c-.p.  134—137.)  Tbc surrounding  dlstr. 
is  one  of  great  fertility ; but  bears  all  the  marks  of  bod 

Sovernment,  and  liackward  cultivation.  It  supplie*. 

owever,  silk,  wool,  (lax,  cotton,  oil,  wine,  Ac.,  oi  good 
quality,  in  which  the  city  is  sakt  to  have  on  o^ve  trade. 
Lecce  has  also  manufactures  of  lace,  linen  thread,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The  centre  of  tba 
city  Is  somewhat  busy,  being  occupied  by  the  artisans  ; 
but  the  other  ports  of  the  town  ore  so  very  deserted, 
that  Craven  sa3rs  he  bos  frequently  found  himself  the 
only  person  walking  in  one  of  the  roost  considerable 
street^  'The  produce  of  Ixvrc  is  mostly  eu>ortcd  from 
Otranto,  or  from  f>on  Catoldo  on  the  Adriatic. 

Syborls,  or  Litpbe,  on  the  site  of  Lecoe,  was  very  on* 
dent.  Augustus  remained  in  it  for  some  days  after  hU 
return  to  Italy  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Cesar.  In  the 
middle  aaei  it  was  called  Lyc/wm.  It  was  made  tbc  flef 
of  an  earl  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Normans ; 
and  Tnncrcd,  one  of  its  earls,  succeeded  to  the  crown  or 
Naples  in  11M9.  The  novelist  Amrolroto,  and  the  ana- 
tomist BagUvi.  were  natives  of  I.ecre.  ( Craerss*#  A'op/rr, 

I.  134 — 138.;  3’trnsAwpisc’r  Ttro  Skilifa,  i.  379.  380., 
C'r<ie«^‘f  Ancifnt  haty,  li.  8(7.) 

LECHLADE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Brightwell's  Barrow,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lech  with  the  Islt,  13m.  K.  Cirencester, 
and  68  m.  ^V.  by  N.  London.  Areaof  par.,  3,980ocret. 
Fop.,  in  1831, 1.344.  The  town  consists  cnlefly  of  a ■Ingle, 
long,  wide,  and  well  built  street ; and  the  river  (which  is 
navigable  up  to  this  place,  a distance,  by  water,  of  HC4m. 
from  LotKlon,)  is  crossed  by  a good  stone  bridge  The 
church,  a handsome  stone  structure,  buUt  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  has  a tower  and  spire  at  its  W.  end. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
lots  and  Baptlsta:  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  prin- 
j clpol  importance  of  Lechlade  Is  derived  from  its  site  at 
I Uw  Junction  of  the  Thames  navigation  with  the  Thames 
I and  Severn  Canal,  which  makes  It  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive transit  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  com,  molt.  Ac. ; but 
: this  will  probably  luflbr  a material  diminution  when  the 
I Great  Western  Hallway  is  completed.  Markets  on  Tues- 
. day  ; fairs,  Aug.  &.  ana  13.  and  Sept.  9.,  for  cattle  and 
I cheese. 

LF.CTOURB  (an.  l^eiora,  and  Ciritaa  Laciora^ 

: Unaia),  a town  of  France,  d^.  Gers.  cap.  orrond.,  on  the 
j summit  of  a steep  isolate  rock,  19  m.  N.  Auefa.  Pop. 

I Id  Ik3G  (ex  com.),  3,303.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
I with  a triple  range  of  strong  walls,  the  remains  of  which 
I still  exist.  U Is  traversed  by  a wide,  regularly  bullt,and 
I clean  street,  at  one  end  of  wnirh  is  an  hospital  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  casUc.ond  at  the  other  a haneftone 
Goillic  church,  built  by  the  Eu^llsb.  Nearly  all  the 
other  streets  are /or/  fris/c  t^i/ori  irriguli^re.  Near  the 
above  church  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  town- 
hall,  sub-prefecture,  and  court  or  primary  jurisdiction. 
In  the  town-hall  are  portraits  of  Marshal  I.onoes,  Due 
de  Montebello,  and  other  distinguished  Individuals, 
natives  of  the  town ; a marble  statue  of  the  marshal  is 
also  erected  on  tlie  public  esplanade.  Lectoure  hm 
manufactures  of  serge  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  wines,  brwdy,  and  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Lectoure,  though  not  raentlooetl  by  the  oiident 
geographers,  has  several  Roman  antiquities ; the  chief  is 
a votive  altar.  In  good  preservation,  which  dotes  from 
the  time  of  Grotion.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  a fountain  of  excellent  water ; its  modem 
name  is  HondfUa,  derived,  os  is  said,  from  Its  ancleot 
name.  Poua  Utluti  having  been  cousecroled  to  Diana, 
who  hod  a temple  in  the  vicinity. 

l^octoure  bidoiiged,  for  a lengthened  period,  to  the 
counts  of  Armagiioc.  The  lost  of  that  (kmily  having 
been  besieged  in  U in  1473,  by  the  troops  of  l.^s  XI., 
commanded  by  the  Cordind  of  Alhy,  surremlvrcd  oo 
terms  which  the  cardinal  offered  ana  swore  to  observe. 
No  sooner,  Iwwevcr,  hod  the  blood-thirsty  perUdinua 
ecclcsloiiic  got  ttie  count  into  his  power,  than  be  ordered 
' him  to  be  osiAsdnatcd,  and  gave  up  the  town  to  milita^ 
execution.  {l.'Artdc  Ua  Datea,  port  U.  tom. 

8vo.  eJ. : Hugo.  axX.iiera,  ifc. ) 

I.EDBIIUY.  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co, 
Hereford,  huod.  Kodlow,  near  the  Leden,  a tnb.  of  tb# 
Severn,  13  m.  K.  Hereford,  14  m.  8.W.  Worcester,  and 
106  in.  Sv, N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  8,630  acres.  Pop., 
in  1H31.  3,8.Vi.  The  town,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hUI 
at  the  E.  angle  of  the  co.,  at  the  extremity  of  tne  Malvern 
hills,  comprises  two  principal  Intersecting  streets,  with 
others  of  inferior  character.  Many  of  the  bouses  or* 
handsome,  and  built  of  stoue  qiuuriM  In  the  neighbour- 
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buod.  The  church,  whirh  li  of  VormAti  &rchUecttire, 
with  m'trc  rocrnt  *tlcratinn«  and  aiMttions,  romprtaes  a 
natc,  al»lr«,  and  rhancH,  with  a rh4prl ; and  the  tower, 
whkh  U dclarhod  from  (he  roft  of  the  t'uilding,  U (ur* 
mounted  a Hne  apire  G<i  It.  hi(ch  : the  hving  i»  a rlcar- 
age,  In  pilvale  patrima/c.  There  are,  alMi,  place*  of 
worship  for  lit  ief.en  tents.  U-«{>ti«U,  ami  netleran 
Meththllst*.  with  «i-ll-.iUend(nl  iiuiiilAy  schools  atUsched 
to  r«ich  ; a natlun.d  school  for  both  sexes,  fiartljr  lup* 
ported  hr  the  n.-oluce  of  two  or  three  old  charities; 
and  a school  of  lr»«lu%iijr  for  girls.  Tf»e  free  srhod, 
founded  in  the  pith  tentury,  forincrlj  had  the  repul  sion 
of  being  a g»  xl  eU'shal  school  ; but  the  rmio«in>-nt  is 
Tery  trifliitg,  atid  the  itiscrurtlun  I*.  ti<>w  cunOned  to  read* 
Ing.  writing,  and  nrithtrutlc.  St.  Catherine's  hosplul, 
fr>r  poor  men  and  woewn,  founded  by  lluah  Kolyot, 
bishop  of  Herefitrd.  in  1232.  comprises  a miisier.  eliap-* 
lain,  7 bretlireu,  aial  3 sioters.  exch  of  whom,  in  addition 
to  a comfortable  dwelling  Mml  sume  yearly  alluwAnces, 
re<-eires  a stipend  of  ds.  a week.  The  iiutpitAl,  lately  re- 
built, is  a han  .M>me  structure,  with  two  wings,  and  a 
chapel  and  hall  In  the  centre;  and  it  is  pro|Knu^,  as 
the  estates  are  incieasing  In  value,  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  lu  The  par.  is  unusually  rich  In 
moner  charitius.  dlstrllHitesl  chiefly  by  ibe  clergy  and 
chiircDwardens.  (See  Char.  Comm.  3d  Am  p.  2.)  Led- 
bury was  celebrated  during  the  reigns  or  Eiltabeth  and 
James  I.  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  broad  doth 
and  silk  : but  they  are  now  quite  extinct.  Malting, 
tanning,  and  the  weaving  of  sacking,  employ  a esmsider 
able  number  of  hands  ; but  the  presi  nt  Importance  of 
the  town  is  derired  from  it*  being  the  chief  market  of  a 
district  producing  Urge  quantities  of  hops,  cyder,  and 
perry.  Mnrre ana  marlde  are  quariied  in  the  neighbour* 
noocf,  and  the  Utter  Is  sent  to  various  parts  for  chiinney- 
pieres,  slabs,  Ac.  Th>-  e^mveyance  of  heavy  goods  is 
much  facilitated  by  thu  Hereford  and  (iloucester  canal, 
which  |>asscs  close  to  the  town.  Among  the  country 
seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Ix'dlmry,  the  largest  and  fintHt  Is 
Eastnor  Castle,  erectetl  Iiy-  tlie  late  L<<rd  .Somers.  Mar- 
kets on  Tuesday;  first  Monday  after  Feb.  I.,  Monday 
b>‘fore  Easter,  and  May  13. ; June  22. ; first  TiU'sday  in 
Aug..  Oct.  2.,  and  .Monday  before  Dec.  21.,  (or  cattle,  | 
cheese,  hops.  4tc. 

laHJlHiry  was  anciently  a pari,  bor.,  and  in  the  reign  of ' 
Eduard  I.  twice  returnnl  roems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; hut  the 
privilege  was  not  nreserved. 

LEEDS,  a pari,  and  mua  bor.  par.,  and  celebrated 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  being  the  great  centre 
of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  co.  York,  W.  riding,  liVully 
sitiiaterl  in  wap.  Skyrack,  on  both  sides  the  navigable 
river  Aire.  23m.  W.S.W.  York,  29m.  N.  Shetbeld.  and 
170  m.  N.  by  W.  London  ; lat.  iSf*  47*  3(/'  N..  and  long. 
1^32*  W.  Area  of  par.  and  of  pari,  and  man.  t>or.  (which 
arc  all  co-extensive>.  21.430  acres:  pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in 
Itnj,  123,393;  pop.  of  town,  at  same  period,  71,01*2. 

We  subjoin  an  acemint  of  the  area.  pop„  &c.  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  bor.,  drawn  up  irom  the  ceDSua  of 
HUI  and  other  oIBcial  returns:  — 
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The  pfinrlpal  and  best  part  of  Leeds  stands  on  the 
alope  of  a hill  N.  of  the  Aire,  and  the  hiiildings  cover  a 
spxceof  about  l,«*00acres  The  town,  speaking  genemlly, 
is  iriegiilarly  built,  with  narrow  and  cror>ked  streets  ; but 
the  centre  and  W.  end  compriu*  several  b.tndsome  streets 
UiuhI  with  fine  huiises.  Brkggate,  in  the  centre  nf  the 
town.  Is  the  largest,  and  is  as  wide  as  Oxford  Street, 
Lond.>n.  Three  stone  bridges,  and  two  of  cast  iron,  on 
the  bow  and  string  princInTe.  cross  the  river  Aire,  on  ! 
the  S.  side  of  wlileh  are  the  extensive  suburbs  of  Hoi- 
kj^k  and  Hutulet,  containing  some  Urge  (betprie*. 
Tlio  town  is  well  pavinl,  flagged,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Hitherto  the  supply  uf  water  oas  hetni  raiher  deflcictit ; 
but  extensive  wons  are  now  (IMO)  on  the  point  of 
being  completed,  by  wiiich  an  aliundant  supply  of  excel- 
lent water  will  be  conveyed  into  the  town  from  the  ■ 
Harewuod  hills,  h or  6 m.  distant,  at  aii  estimated  ex-  , 
pense  of  about  90,bb0/.  Among  the  putdic  buiklings,  ' 
the  cloth-hall*  deserve  particular  notice:  the  MlxM-  ' 
cloth  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  WcUin/fon  .Street,  built 
Id  173m.  Is  a quadrangular  building.  380  ft.  long,  and 
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20n(t.  broad,  enettvsing  an  open  area,  and  haring  about 
l.^iOO  stands.  The  Wbile-cloth  Hall,  for  the  aal«  of  uu- 
dyed  g'>ods,  im  tlie  plan  of  the  former,  was  erected  m 
l<75  : it  has  about  1.200  stands.  A third  building  of  the 
saioe  description.  In  AIMod  Street,  but  smaller,  in- 
tended to  Acrommodate  traders  not  licensed  to  sell  In 
the  other  halls,  has  been  long  abandoned.  Close  to  the 
Mixed'Clnth  lUII,  is  a handsome  edifice,  called  the 
**  Cummerrial  Diilldlngs,**  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  metropoHi,  Appro|>rtated  chiefly  to  news  and  cm>- 
cert  rooms,  Init  tartly  also  to  traoing  puiposes.  The 
court  house,  In  w hich  the  pKty  and  quarter  sessions  of 
the  bor.  an<l  the  Michaelmas  sessintis  of  the  W.  riding 
are  held.  Is  a weiUarranged  building  for  police  pur- 
poses ; iHit  (he  gaol  attached  to  it  Is  Pk>  small  for  the 
wants  of  the  town  and  borough.  The  com  exchange 
faces  Rtiggate : its  front  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  has  a 
niche  in  (he  centre,  with  a statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
central  market,  erected  at  an  cxitense of  3h.0IXU..U  large, 
hand-oroc,  and  commodious:  there  are  also  two  other 
marki’ts.  TIse  cavalry  barracks,  erected  in  lil20,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  arc  well  built  and  very  extensive,  oc- 
cupying. with  the  parade  grounds,  nearly  12  acres.  The 
wurxhuusc  is  not  of  a site  corresponding  with  the  wants 
of  so  largo  a parish,  but  it  is  well  conducted  by  a board  of 
30  overseers.  Tbe  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  of  the 
town  amounted  In  1H39  to  23,K7(W.,  the  cxnwiditure  for 
the  entire  parish  In  the  same  year  beltif  33,1961.  The 
hall  of  the  Phlloso)ihical  and  Literary  Sooety,  a theatre 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  cuanmodiuus  bath  cs- 
laldishments.  are  tbe  only  other  public  buildings  besides 
the  churches  : of  the  latter,  many  are  handsome.  The  par. 
church,  now  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  G<ithlc  edifice,  is  in  the  perpendicular  Englisli 
style,  and  from  its  appearance  promises  to  be  one  ur  the 
largest  and  handsomest  churcbea  In  England:  the  living 
it  a vicarage,  worth  1.2001.  a year,  ana  having  the  i>a» 
tronage  of  nine  ecclesiastical  beneflen.  There  arefl  other 
rlmrcnes  within  the  town,  and  83  pkares  of  worship  for 
disicnters,  of  which  6 belong  to  Wesl.  Methodists.  7 to 
sect-ders  from  Methodism,  7 to  Independents,  2 to  (Jnita- 
rUni.Slo  Baptists,  and  2lo  R.  Catholics,  one  of  the  latter 
being  an  elegant  building,  with  a spire  IflO  ft.  high.  An 
liide|>eiHlent  chapel.  rec«*ntly  erected  in  the  E.  Rarade, 
at  a cost  of  I2,(i'i0/.,  has  a handsome  Doric  porthu, 
and  is  tlie  finest  Grecian  etiifice  in  town.  Each  mit- 
luwiiship  likewise  has  its  episcopal  chapel,  and  one 
or  more  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A spacious 
cenuncry.  on  Woodhouse  Moor,  occupying  10  acres  of 
ground.  wa<  opened  in  1K3&,  for  tbe  use  of  persons  of  all 
religious  denominations : in  tbe  centre  Is  a chapel,  be. 
neath  which  are  large  vaults*  The  Sunday  school*  gite 
irl'giout  instruction  to  aliout  11,400  chihJrcu,  4,00u  of 
whom  arc  connected  with  the  church,  and  the  rest  with 
the  various  denomluatloni  of  dissenters.  The  establlsh- 
. meats  fur  general  education  coin|>tise,  I.  A well  endowed 
grammar-school,  founded  in  I^Vi,  which  gives  fire  in- 
struction in  classics  and  (he  elements  of  mstbemstics  to 
the  sons  of  all  reskleiits  in  Leeds,  and  enjoys  the  rruuta* 
tinn  of  being  ably  and  successfully  conducted.  8.  A na- 
tional school  attended  by  upwards  of  400  children.  8.  An 
extremely  well  conducted  L^-as(rtan  scbml,  eetaMislnd 
in  Mil, and  giving  instruction  to  .WO  boys.  4.  A mntel 
infant  icbo«M.  where  a considerable  number  of  persons 
have  been  trained  for  the  teaching  of  infant  achools,  and 
where  abiKit  120  children  receive  regular  Instruction. 

, A.  MarshaH's  schools,  compriilng  a boys',  girls',  and  In- 
fants* school.  Several  oCner  schools  are  supported  by 
I tbe  Weslrroni.  or  by  voluntary  subscription.  Sc.  John's 
I Charity,  (oundtd  in  170^.  has  for  Its  object  the  train- 
ing of  girls  to  become  household  servants : Its  income 
; is  about  AuOl  a year,  and  the  management  is  vested 
in  a committee  of  subscribers.  The  chief  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science  are  the 
I PhiloMtphltMl  and  Literary  Society,  which  has  a hand- 
some h.vM  and  library  in  Park  Row,  the  Literary  Insti- 
tution, having  an  extensive  library,  and  the  Mernanlcs* 
Institute,  which  har<  a hall  in  S.  Farade.  I-eedt  has  also 
a school  of  medicine,  a society  for  tbe  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  five  subscription  libraries.  Tbe  charitable 
institutions  comprise,  besides  the  schools  alrwody  men- 
tioned. an  Infirmarr,  founded  In  1767.  supported  by 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  2.M04.  annually,  and  accom- 
modating I.V)  in-patients;  a fever  hospital,  called  the 
“ House  of  Recovery a lying-in  hospital,  an  eye  and 
ear  inflrmary.and  a pnblic  dispensary.  There  are  Unwise 
several  endowed  charities  for  the  aged  poor,  and  other 
benevolent  Instltutioni,  tbe  gross  revenues  of  which  ex- 
ceed 4,0(KV/.  a year.  Party  politics  run  pretty  high  in 
I-eeds.  It  has /See  wiekly  newspa|iers  ; one  of  wnlch, 
i**®  V Leeds  Mercury,"  is  one  of  tbe  ablMt  and  most 
widely  circulated  of  the  provincial  papers. 

I>*«w  owes  its  great  and  long-cnntinned  eminence  as  a 
manufacturing  town,  partly  to  Its  ailvantageoua  situation, 
and  Mrtly  to  the  Industry  and  ingenuity  id  its  inhabs.  It 
■Unds  in  a fertile  oMintry.  intersected  with  rivers,  and  pt>». 
sesslng  rich  and  all  but  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  The 
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TUturnl  fodlltlM  alford«dl>;  lu  immUIoq  fbr  procuring  raw 
material*,  and  fur  dupobliig  uf  lU  maaufKtur(.*d  prodiio*, 
have  been  vaatly  extouded  by  arttflcird  mean*.  On  the 
one  hand.  It  eommunlCMle*  with  the  Huinlier,  and,  coti* 
tt^iienUy,  with  the  German  Ocean,  by  mean*  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navlcatlun,  which  allow  • ve*keU  of  130 
tons  to  come  up  to  tM  town  ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  ccmimunicale*  with  the  Mersey  and  Urerpool  by 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  Ridiways  have  recently, 
also,  been  opened  to  York.  Hull,  and  by  Orrbv  to  Ixin- 
don,  and  a new  line  U Just  completed  between  Leeds  and 
MancUcster.  The  weekly  receipts  of  the  N.  Midland 
Kailway.  which  connects  I<eeds  with  York  and  Derby, 
averag(>  about  3.50U/..  and  those  of  the  I.eed*  and  Ssdbv 
Kailway  (which  ha*  been  leased  to  the  York  and  North 
Midtand  Kallwav)  are  estimated  at  600/.  The  staple 
manufacture  U Che  weavlna  of  woollen  cloth*  ; but  the 
apiuning  of  flax  and  worsted  It  also  an  Important  branch  of 
industiT.  a*  will  be  *rcii  from  the  followliig  uffleial  return 
of  the  uctories  in  operation  within  the  bor.  m l<t39:  — 
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The  woollen  manufacture  of  Leeds  and  Its  nelKht>our« 
hood  i*  carried  on  In  two  ways— on  the  domestic  system, 
and  by  mean*  of  factories.  Arcording  to  the  former 
plan,  the  busiiiesi  Is  conduct^  by  a numlier  of  small 
masters,  generally  |a>*ses»ed  of  very  limited  capital*, 
w ho  have  In  tifeir  houses  from  two  to  four  looms,  and 
employ,  besides  themselves  and  their  fainllle*.  from  three 
to  seven  journeymen.  Formerly,  they  used  to  carry  the 
wool  by  haiid-laltour  through  all  the  stages  of  its  inaou- 
facture,  till  It  was  made  into  undressetl  cloth ; but  for 
si-teral  years  past  they  have  availed  tbcmielves,  in  the 

Performance  Of  various  processes,  of  the  public  miiUt  that 
avc  been  erected,  mostly  on  a jolnt«*Cock  principle,  in  all 
the  villages  wUhlu  the  district  wlierethis  system  prevails. 
By  this  means,  the  domestic  cloths  areprrauced  as  good 
and  cheap  as  those  made  In  factories.  Tnu  wages  of  hand- 
loom  weavcrsinaodabuutl-eeds  varied  (in  1840)  from  1 2s. 
to  IMs.  a week.  The  factory  system  owes  its  existence 
to  the  improvements  of  machinery  subsequent  to  1790; 
and.  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  domestic  clothiers, 
has  greatly  improved  the  manufacture,  and  ralsi-d  I-reds 
to  its  present  eminence  as  a mart  lor  su|>crfine  broad 
cloths.  The  master  manufacturers,  who  necessarily 
either  posse**  or  have  the  command  of  large  capitals, 
employ  a greater  or  less  number  of  workmen,  in  one  or 
mure  mrge  fat  tnrie*,  under  thidr  own  Inspectiun,  or  tliat 
of  their  superintendents.  In  the*e  factories  the  whole  pro- 
cesses are  carried  forward,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer.  Power* 
looms,  however,  luive  hitherto  been  but  little  employed  in 
the  weaving  of  fine  cloths,  not  1. 4th  part  of  those  produci'd 
being  now  ( IMO)  woven  by  their  agency.  The  wooUeu  fa- 
bric* manufactured  at  Leeu  comprise  braad  cloths,  ladle*' 
cincbi,  kersey*,  •wamdown*,  and  beavers.  The  good* 
sold  to  the  mefchanti  in  a rough  or  undressed  state  are 
finished  in  dyehousce  and  dressing-shops,  which  of  them- 
selves give  employmeot  to  upwards  of  3,000  persons. 
The  sale  of  clotns  U partly  effected  in  the  different  cloth- 
balls,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  between 
1 1 and  1 S ; but  of  late  years,  or  since  the  manufacturers 
began  wholly  to  finish  their  goods,  the  cloth  balls  have 
lost  a good  oral  of  their  Importance,  and  a full  half  uf 
the  business  Uiat  used  to  be  entirely  carried  on  in  them 
Is  now-  transacted  In  private  counting-houses.  Shaloons, 
stuflk,  and  camlets,  are  made  to  some  extent ; and  Im- 
mense ouantities  of  unfinished  stuflk  are  brought  here  to 
be  ftnlsoed  from  Bradford  and  Halifax.  Some  of  the 
fiax-miUs  are  suporb  establishments } large  quantities 
of  linen  yam  are  sent  to  Barnsley  to  be  manufactured 
into  lineos,  and  large  qtsantltles  are  also  sent  to  Ireland 
and  France : canvass,  sacklog^jmd  linens,  are  also  made 
to  some  extent  In  the  town.  The  wages  of  linen  weavers 
of  whom  there  are  about  700)  have  bem  gradually  falling 
nring  the  last  18  years,  and  are  uow  from  7^  to  Id  per 
cent,  urtder  those  given  In  1H33,  owing,  It  Is  said,  to  the 
Influx  of  Irish  weavers,  and  the  keen  compKitiun  of  tl>e 
Scotch  manufacturers.  The  present  average  wages 
per  week  are  fi/.  4d.  nett,  when  In  Aill  work,  which  Is 
seldom  the  case.  The  weavers  are  characterised  by 
the  hand'loom  commissioners  as  ioteUigent,  sober,  auu 
steady,  but  In  extreme  poverty.  The  manufacture  uf 
machinery  employs  a gr^  number  of  hoods , and  there 
are  likewise  extensive  chemical  works.  Large  glau- 
houses,  potteries,  making  goods  almtMt  excli^vriy  fur 
exportation,  extensive  tobacco-mills,  and  Sbap-works, 
which  produc«’d,  in  1839.  770.1j€h  lbs.  hard  soap.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the 
town  arc  carrkd  on  by  means  of  staam-vugiucs,  of  which 
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between  800  and  400  arc  at  work  within  the  par.  A bnuicn 
of  the  Bank  of  K.nglaml  is  establUlicd  al  l.erils.  and  there 
are  five  ioint  stock  banking  companies,  bcsiilet  two  pri- 
vate banking  etrablishmcnis,  and  a savings'  bank,  with  a 
large  number  of  dep^nitor*. 

Leeds  was  first  iircnr|>nrated  as  n mun  bor.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  L.and  receivc<l  Its  charter  In  the  I3lh  of  Charity 
II.  Under  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act.  It  is  divided  Into  13 
wards,  and  the  government  is  vested  In  a recorder,  mayor, 
lA  aldermen,  and  48  counrlllors:  curp.  revenue,  in  1839, 
13,6*23/.  Recently,  a body  of  police  has  tM*eii  organised, 
similar  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  Notwlthsiauaing  ica 
im|»ortance,  as  the  first  cloching  town  of  the  British  em- 
pire, Leeds  was  not  represented  In  itarllament  till 
when  the  Reform  Act  conferred  tm  It  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  sending  3 niems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Keg-  electors, 
In  1^39-40,  6,183.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  ; 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Wednesdavs;  and  (or  horses  and 
hardware.  July  10,  II.,  Oct.  8.,  and  Nov.  9. 

Leeds  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  in  the  Domesday 
survey.  Leland,  early  in  the  IGth  century,  describe* 
It  a*  a market  town,  subsisting  chiefly  by  i lothlng,  res. 
sonably  well  built,  and  as  large  as  Bradford,  but  cunsi- 
derably  lest  than  Wakefield.  The  clothing  trade  had 
been  introduced  about  60  years  before  Leland'a  time,  aiwi 
the  town  has  since  gradiully  risen,  by  the  persevering  in- 
dustry of  its  Inhab*.,  till  it  has  bMome  tne  third  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  first  manufacturing  nation  of  tbe 
world.  \DaineM'$  GazetUer  Yorktkire : Fartont'  An^ 
nala  qf  J.gedt,  passim ; Fart,  JUp.  / ana  valuable  Frit- 
Jttfurm.) 

l.KEK,  a manufacturing,  market -town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Staflbrd,  bund.  Totmonslow,  on  the  Chur- 
net,  a tribuio^  of  the  Trent,  IS  m.  S.  Macclesfield,  and 
134  m.  N.  by  W.  Lundon.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  10 
townsfaipi),  84,370  acre*.  Pop  , In  |K3I,  |0.7Ml  Fop.  of 
Leek-aud-I-owe  township.  6,^4.  It  is  lifuated  in  the 
mounuinous  port  of  the  co.  called  tbe  Moorlands,  on  tlie 
road  between  l^doti  and  Martchester,  and  consists  ol  a 
principal  street  lined  with  some  good  modem  houses, 
ud  crossed  by  several  narrow  and  Irregular  avenues, 
'llie  church  Is  an  old  Gothic  structure,  with  a square 
tower:  in  tbe  churchyard  ore  the  remains  of  a Danish 
cross,  10  it.  high : the  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
Karl  Mansfield.  There  ore  places  of  worship  for  Indc* 
pendents,  Wesleyan  and  N^ew-.connexlun  Methodists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friend*.  Except  a small  endowed 
K'hool  there  Is  no  public  dav-school,  oi^  nearly  all  tlie 
instruction  which  the  cbililmD  receive  It  given  lu  thu 
Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  dtflbrent  placet  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  Wesleyan  tchisol  there  ore  upwards  of 
1,000  children.  A mechanics' Institute  coafers  impurt- 
ant  benefits  on  the  manufacturing  popuUUlun.  An  alms- 
house for  8 widow*,  and  some  other  charities,  have 
endiiwmenU  amounting  to  ISO/,  a year'.  (Okar.  Com, 
Riporis.) 

Leek  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a manufacture  of  broad 
silk*  and  plain  ribands,  many  of  the  latter  being  woven  by 
powcr-loums,  ol  which  there  are  about  100  in  the  town, 
there  are  about  lAO  brood  looms  and  180  englne-looms ; 
but  only  hair  the  former  and  one-Uilrd  tbe  latter  were 
at  work  in  Joxl  1*39.  About  30  of  the  brood  looms 
have  jacquard  machinery  attached.  The  ribatid-lnotns 
are  chiefly  er^loyed  in  making  plain  black  sorsoets : 
xalloone  and  ferrets  are  made  exclusively  by  puwer- 
looms.  The  silk-nulls,  of  which  there  were  7 in  ItkU), 
emploring  784  bands,  embrai'e  not  only  the  weaving  of 
ribands  by  power-looms,  but  the  throw  log  and  splnuing 
of  silk,  ana  its  twisting  Into  sewIng-siTk,  braid.  &c. 
Tbe  hond-ioom  weavers  are  chiefly  employed  on 
checked  or  figured  silk  neckerchivfs,  and  a few  gro»- 
de-naples  oi^  figured  gown. pieces,  the  best  black 
ribonos,  and  silk  sergi-s  of  superior  quality.  These 
goods  ore  prcjpored  chiefly  for  the  London  market ; but 
the  sewing-silks,  twist,  and  ribands,  ore  mostly  for 
exportation.  I'he  hond-loom  work  U given  out  warped 
and  wound  to  undertaAert,  who  pusaeas  a varying  num- 
ber oflooms,  and  employ  Journeymen  and  apprentices, 
to  the  former  of  whom  they  pay  tbe  warehouse  price, 
after  deducting  for  loom-reot.de.  There  arc  about  40 
undertakers  In  the  brood  trade,  and  tiiey  appear  to  be 
superior  both  in  habits  and  condition  to  tbe  lamo 
class  in  most  other  places,  manj  of  them  possessing 
convenient  and  aubatontlal  dweiling-houaea.  toe  highest 
stories  of  which  are  u»ed  os  workshops.  Tbe  journey- 
men ore  on  inferior  clou,  living  In  M.  cottages ; but 
though  their  bouses  be  poor  and  mean,  they  ore  clean 
as  arc  also  the  persons  and  dress  of  the  weavers  and 
their  families : the  wives  ore  commonly  pieccrs  and 
doublers,  or  overlookers  to  the  factories,  or  else,  if  at 
home,  wind  silk  ; the  children  rosily  get  employment 
in  the  factories  at  wages  varying  fr<im  U.  to  2t.  6«/.  a 
week.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  brood-loom  weavers 
vary  (rimt  7s-  6d.  to  9s.  nett.  Tlie  wer-kly  nett  wages  uf 
the  puwor-loom  weavers  aver.ge  I6«..  and  the  aumeo 
Working  In  the  mills  utiully  earn  from  .8*.  to  As. 
From  these  rotes  there  has  been  little  varlottoo : and  tb# 
L 3 
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trade  of  Le^  gvnfrallr  appcari  to  be'of  • cteadler  chs*  anenal,  the  ^uomo  or  cathedral,  a Gothic  bulMhiff.  da* 
racter  than  that  of  other  townt  ennfed  ia  the  Mme ' tl^ed  bjr  Vaurl,  lix  other  par.  chtirchet.  two  (irrek 
Runufertnre.  The  cotton  trade,  which  has  extended  churche«,chapel«beion(rlnKtoihrKnvlUhfactor7,andthe 
tMlf  thither  from  I^cathlre.  It  not  extentire:  one  I>utrh  and  (lerntan  Prote«caiiti,su  Armenian,  and  a Ma« 
small  mill  eniployt  GO  handa.  C^al  U procured  the  ronlte>Arab  church,  a ■ynsfrocue,  the  larire«l  and  finest  in 
nelfthbourlitg  Blue  hills.  In  quantities  amply  suSIcient  for  Kiirope  after  that  of  Amstenura.  a mosque,  3 hospitals, 
the  wants  both  of  the  iitamiTsctnreri  and  the  pop.  gene*  the  frinale  charity  school  of  .St.  Peter  aikI  St.  Paul,  the 
rally.  ( //oiMfWoom  llVoivrs'  Report,  part  I?,  p.544.)  theatre,  and  the  public  baths.  Leghorn  has  also  a cL 
l^k  Is  one  of  the  polling  pla^s  for  the  N.  di%lsion  of  tadel,  an  old  castle,  constructed  In  by  Ferdituind  L, 
Staffimishlre.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  heM  anntuilly  lasareu,  beiidrw  that  before  mentioned,  S monii-4i- 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  ( Karl  MansflHd),  who  elects  a pfe/d,  a workhouse,  a house  of  refuge,  a savings'  bank,  a 
constable  for  tire  dvll  goreniment  of  the  town.  Markets  large  public  school,  established  I74G,  and  which  has 
on  Wednesday:  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedlary,  Feb.  7., ' abottt  3.S0  pupils,  schools  of  navigation  and  artillery, 
Flaster-VVednesday,  May  IS.,  WhiUWednesday,  July  X architecture,  painting,  mutual  Instruction.  Jtc..  and  an 
and  ‘/M.,  Oct.  10..  and  Nov.  13.  academy  of  srieoces,  letters,  and  arts,  with  a library  of 

LKF.UW  AKDKN,  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  Fries*  6.000  vuls.  open  to  the  public.  The  city  possesses  few 
land,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  mi  the  Ke,  :>|  m.  W.  Cru*  works  of  art,  except  a line  marble  statue  of  the  grand 
ningen,  lat.  bS-'  12'  14"  N .,  long.  aP  47' 33"  E.  Pop.  duke  Ferdinand  I.,  supported  by  four  kiictding  hgures  in 
about  IT.OOa  It  Is  surrounded  by  an  earth  rampart  and  bronxe:  It  stands  on  the  qiuy  of  the  Inner  harbour, 
ditch,  and  intersected  by  numermis  canals,  the  bonks  of  and  is  said  to  have  lieen  executed  by  John  of  Bologna, 
which,  like  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees.  It  is  In  the  ci'meterics  lK*yond  the  walls,  however,  are  some 
well  built ; its  streets  are  wide  ami  regular ; and  It  has  good  specimens  of  sculpture.  The  F.ngliih  burial- 
several  handsome  public  edilU-es.  inrlmUng  the  palace  of  pound,  nr  i'ampo  Inpteic,  contains  the  remains  of  SmoL 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  town-hall,  arsenal,  exchange,  lett.  and  of  several  other  distinguished  Englishmen, 
and  house  of  correction.  It  has  twolvo  churches,  In  one  From  being  in  a marshy  situation.  Leghorn  U not  quite 
of  which  the  princes  of  Uranse  arc  burled,  a synagogue,  salubrious,  though  during  the  rrlgn  of  the  present  grand 
a I.Atin  school,  a hrauch  of  tnc  Society  of  Public  0(xxl,  duke,  great  improvements  in  draining.  Ac.,  have  tieen 
a printing  rstahiivhmcnt,  and  cmtsiderable  manufac-  efTected,  by  which  the  inibllc  health  has  been  much  be* 
turrs  of  linen  fabrics,  paper.  Friesland-green,  Ac,  and  neHted.  There  arc  no  good  wells  In  the  city  ; and  water 
a large  general  tratle.  It  Is  tbo  seat  of  tribunals  of  is  brought  an  aquetluct  from  Culngnule,  13  m.  dis- 
primarjiurtsdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  tant;  one  of  the  most  remark.-ilde  m<Hiuinents  in  the 
a provincial  commandant,  a military  gnvcrtior,  a pro-  town  Is  the  Citterna,  helongiiig  to  this  aqueduct, 
vinclal  head  of  police,  and  a receiver  of  taxes  for  the  whence  water  is  distributed  through  the  town, 
prov.  It  sends  4 mems.  to  the  provincial  assembly.  (l>r  . Leghorn  has  a considerable  coral  flshery  ; but  the 
Cioet.  Ac. ) greater  portion  of  Its  inhab.  are  engaged  in  oianufacturea 

LEltHORN  (ItaL  JJvomo,  Fr.  Lfeowme).  a city  and  and  commerce:  it  produces  woollen  caps,  straw  haU, 
sea-port,  being  the  principal  emporium  of  ttair,  in  the  glass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  cream  of  tartar,  Ac.  ; and  It 
grand  d<K-hy  of  Tutcaiw,  prov.  Pisa,  on  the  Mediter-  has  numerous  coral  and  alabaster  factories;  and  rope 
ranean,  G2m.  W.  9.  W.  Florence,  lot.  43^  33'  A"  N.,  long,  walks,  building  ducks  for  merchant  vessels.  Unnerirs. 
looiQ'4V'  R.  Pop.,  with  Its  suburbs,  in  1S36.  76jf97 ; of  Ac.  It  was  made  a free  port  by  Cosmo  1.,  about  the 
whom,  about  5,000  are  supposed  to  be  Jews  and  Greeks,  I middle  of  the  ICth  century  ; and  the  cuin|>aratire  security 
and  3,000  other  foreigners.  It  is  of  a square  form,  and  and  freedom  which  foreigners  have  long  eivioycd  In  Tus- 
ahuiit  24  m.  In  circ.,  surrounded  with  new  walls,  and  cany,  still  more  than  its  advantageous  stluatinn.  have 
rntei^  by  Ave  gates.  It  Is  a neat,  clean,  and  well-built  1 rendered  Leghorn  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
city,  and  lu  gener^  air  of  animation,  activity,  and  bust-  ' Italv.  Its  exports  an*  similar  to  those  from  the  other 
nets,  is  singularly  opposed  to  the  listless  Idleness  of  the  I Italian  Mrts.  consisting  prlndpallT  of  raw  and  manufac- 
Inlami  towns  of  Italy.  Its  streets  arc  in  general  wide ' tured  silks,  straw  hats,  straw  plotting,  anil  straw  for 
and  well  paved,  especially  that  which  runs  In  a direct  ' platting,  all  excellent ; oil,  fruits,  wines,  wool,  bormclc 
line  from  the  gate  uf  Pisa  to  Che  liarbour,  enlarging  near  j acid  (recently  become  a very  Important  article),  rags. 
Its  centre  into  a spacious  square.  The  N.  part  of  the  cheese,  marble,  argol,  paper,  ancnovles,  coral,  manna, 
city,  called  y'mtrua  SotMt.  is  Intersected  by  canals,  and  hemp,  lamb-skins,  timbt'r,  with  wheat  and  other  speeics 
comprises  numerous  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  of  com  from  tho  Black  .S^  Egypt,  and  Barlwry  ; cottou 
buUdiugs  adapted  to  commerce.  Ix-ghom  has  an  outer  from  Egypt,  brimstone  from  Sicily,  Ac.  Tlic  export  at 
and  inner  harliotir,  and  a good  roadstead.  The  outer  second  hand  of  produce  from  tlie  Kuxine  and  the  Levant 
harbour  is  protected  by  a fine  mole,  built  br  Coamo  II.,  has.  however,  rather  declined  of  late  years ; the  English, 
which  runs  N.  N. \V.  upwards  of  | m.  into  the  sea.  The  1 Americans,  and  other  nations,  now  generally  importing 
port  is  apt  to  become  encumbered  with  mud.  and  the  water  such  p^uce  direct  from  Odessa,  .Smyrna,  Alexandria, 
within  Is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  A ft.  In  the  Inner  Ac.  The  imports  comprise  must  sorts  uf  commrxlitles, 
Itasin  to  IH  or  19  (t.  at  the  end  of  the  mole.  The  outer  with  the  exertion  of  some  of  those  produced  In  Italy,  as 
iiarbuur  U.  therefore,  unfit  for  ships  of  more  than  sugar, cofTee,  andail  sortsof  colonial  produce ; rawoocton, 
400  tons  ; and  the  inner  harbour,  called  the  Darsena  dri  cotton  and  woollen  stufli.  cotton  twist,  and  other  manu- 
mavicfUi,  Is  only  luM  for  repairing  ships,  and  for  the  factured  goods  ; salted  fish.  Indigo,  and  other  dye-stuA, 
reception  of  galleys  and  other  small  craft.  A light  house,  rice,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  metals  1 hides,  Ac. 
the  lantern  of  which  is  170  (t-  above  the  sea.  Is  built  on  a 1 Ships,  with  com  on  board,  may  unload  within  the  limits 
rock  a little  .H.W.  from  the  mole.  The  roadstead  lies  ! of  tne  laxoretto,  without  being  detained  to  perform  qua- 
W.S.W.  tyom  the  harbour,  Itetween  It  and  the  Melora  rantlne,  a circumstance  which  has  contributed  to  make 
bank.  The  latter  U a sand,  4 m.  in  length  by  3 In  breadth, ' Leghorn  one  of  the  principal  ddp6U  for  the  wheat  of  the 
lying  N.  and  S.  about  4 m.  from  shore.  It  has  mostly  Black  Sea. 

from  3 to  1 fathoms  water  over  It : but  towards  Its  o.  { The  old  complicated  system  of  currency  has  been 
extremity,  on  some  rocky  points  which  project  above  the  abolished,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  new  lire,  whii  h 
water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been  constructed  to  serve  as  I are  in  all  respects  equal  to  Freiw^  francs.  Accounts 
a sea-mark.  During  S.  winds  there  Is  sometimes  a heavy  may  be  coovci  ted  from  old  Into  new  lire  at  the  rate  of 
tea  In  the  roads  ; but  the  holding  ground  it  good,  and  6 old  to  5 new  lire. 

with  auArlent  anchors  and  cables,  and  ordinary  pre-  We  regret  that  there  are  no  detailed  statements  of  the 
caution,  there  is  no  danger.  The  Uxaretto,  said  to  be  export  trade  of  I»gliom  ; but  It  is  believed  to  amount  in 
one  of  the  best  In  Ruro|«.  lies  on  a little  island  to  the  all  to  from  i .Goo.OOii/.  to  3.00i).0uut.  a year.  We  subjoin 
S..  about  I m.  from  the  tower.  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  artU 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  Leghorn  do  not ' cles  of  foreign  produce  imported  Into  Leghorn  during 
require  any  very  particular  notice.  They  are  generally  each  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1840,  with  the  slocks  on 
ml  adapted  to  their  purposes,  without  being  magnib-  hand  on  the  1st  of  Jauuary,  IMl. 
cent.  The  chief  public  edifices  arc  the  ducal  palace,  the  I 
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The  quintal  noo  lbs.)  of  Leghorn  Is  about  equal  toi  tons  amount  to  113  old  lire,  or  lo  3/.  14s.  sterling:  be* 
77  lbs.  avoird.  ^e  cantara  varies  from  88  to  ido  lbs. ; I sides  which,  the  mutt  hare  a MU  of  health,  which  costs 
the  rotoio  s 3 lbs.  Port  charges  are  the  tame  on  native  i 7s.  2d.  sterling.  These,  if  she  clear  out  In  ballast,  are 
suid  fordfo  shlpe.  The  anchorage  dues  on  a vessel  of  900 1 the  only  charges  t«  wbiib  she  Is  subject ; but  If  she  door 
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«at  to«diul.  the  bill  of  health  will  cost  about  Q«.  eterlhig. 
and  there  U bcaldei  a charge  of  about  3d.  for  each  bill  of 
Lading. 

There  are  no  other  port  charge*  whatever.  Good  water 
tnar  be  had  at  aliout  lid.  a tun  ; and  beef,  bread,  and 
fuel  are  all  rea»nrulil7  cheap.  There  are  companiei  for 
the  inturance  of  rhip*.  though  not  of  live*  or  house*. 
],eghnni  is  the  residence  of  cuniul*  from  all  the  prlncU 
pal  states  of  Europe.  This  part  is  supposed  to  W-  the 
anc.  Portus  Uerculit  nr  t.nbroni$  ; hut  It  has  no  remains 
of  antiquitr.  In  the  15lb  century.  It  was  a mere  village 
•urnmnded  by  swamps,  and  it  owes  all  Its  eminence  and 
prosperity  to  the  munilicence  of  the  MMici  family,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  present  rulers  of  Tnsi'any.  (.llepftu 
liixiotutrio  tifof.  Di’iLt  Tosranrt  ; HamptAdi  Cort^ritfia  ; 
i'otuJrr't  Italy.  61-W.  ; Ctimmfrc.  Did..  IfC.) 

LKf'N  A(iO.  a fortified  town  of  Austrian  lUily,  deleg. 
of  Verona,  Tl  m.  S.  E.  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Adign,  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  with  2 draw-. 
bridgi'S.  and  on  the  high  road  from  Mantua  to  Pndua.  i 
Pop. (Oetterr.  S'at.  Encyc.)  Us  situation  is  said  Ui 
b(*  unhealthy  ; but  it  h.ii  several  churches,  cunventi.  and 
barracks  ; a powder  inagasinc,  a theatre,  an  hospital,  a 
royal  gymna>lum,  a manulacture  of  dyial  lAither.  .ind 
■mne  trade  in  com,  rice,  and  silk.  Lt'gnago  h supposed 
to  have  l>een  founded  towards  the  latter  |>eriod  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy.  It  was  fortilii'd  in  the  Pith  cen- 
tury ; anil  Uken  by  the  Krench.  in  l7bG,  aUcr  a 3 days' 
•lege.  {Dirt.  Liiog.,  Ac.) 

LKlCKSTEK.an  Inland  co.of  England. nearly  in  its 
centre,  having  N.  the  co«.  of  Derby  and  NotlInKham,  F. 
Lincoln  and  Rutland.  Northampton  and  Warwick, 
and  W.  Stafford  and  Derby.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form  ; 
greatest  length,  about  4A  m.  ; greatest  breadth.  al>out 
W m.  Area,  &1A.H40  acre*,  of  which  ab-mt  4d0.(>on  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface, 
varied  and  uneven  ; but  except  in  the  district  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  to  the  .S-  of  Loughborough,  the  hills  do 
not  attain  to  anr  considerable  elevation,  and  arc  sus- 
ceptible of  the  Digheit  cultivation.  The  soil  conslvCs  j 
mostlr  of  clayey  and  sandy  loams ; and  iu  some  parts, 
esitecially  along  the  Soar,  there  are  very  rich  and 
extensive  meadows.  ’J'he  pastures  are  generally  ca- 
celicnt ; and  this  is  much  more  a grasing  than  an  agri- 
cultural CO.  It  is  famous  for  its  bret^s  or  cattle,  ihrcp. 
and  horses  ; all  of  which  were  much  improved  through 
the  skill  and  long-continued  exertions  ol  the  crlebrat^ 
Mr.  Hubert  Bakewell.  of  Dlsliley.  in  tills  co.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  the  Dlshley  breed  of  loDg-borned  cattle, 
to  famous  a few  years  ago,  are  every  where  losing 
ground  ; and  that  even  In  this,  their  native  ca,  they  are 
now  very  generally  supertedrd  by  the  short-horns,  and 
other  bre^i.  The  one  rich  cnease  called  Stilton.  It 

Sriiii-ipally  made  in  this  co..  In  the  farms  round  Mdtou 
lowbray.  The  l.eicester  sheep,  though  of  different  va- 
lietiei.  all  yield  long  cumbiim  wool.  Horses  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers.  iJiU’ley  Is  the  principal  corn 
crop  ; but  wheat  and  oats  are  also  exteusively  cultivated. 
Property  mostly  in  large  estates  : farm*  of  all  sizes,  and 
mostly  held  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  UlO.  27s.‘2|d. 
an  acre.  Coal  is  wrought  at  Aihby-de*la-Zouch.  and 
other  places;  and  iron  and  lead,  with  lime,  and  slates, 
are  also  products  of  this  co.  Leicester  is  the  grand  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings,  caps,  mitts,  ice. ; 
the  husinoss  being  principally  carried  on  In  the  towns  of 
l/eic«tter,  I^oughtorough,  and  Hinckley ; but  it  is  also 
widelr  diffiised  throughout  the  co.  Ifats  are  made  at 
Loughborough  and  otner  places  ; and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  malting  counties.  Owing  to  the  openness  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  resident  gentry,  and  other 
tecommendalions,  Leicester  hat  been  long  fumous  as  a 
hunting  CO.  Mrltoo-Mowbrav,  in  the  centre  of  the 
aporUog  district,  has  accommouatlons  for  a vast  number 
of  horses;  and  during  the  season  Is  crowded  with 
visiters,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Principal  river 
Soar ; and  the  co.  is  intersected  by  severiU  canals  and 
railways.  l.etcester  is  divided  Into  6 hundred*  and  216 
parishes.  It  sends  6 metni.  to  the  H.  of  C..  being  4 for 
the  CO.  and  3 for  the  city  of  Leicester.  Hegittered 
electors  for  the  co.,  in  IH39-40,  9,033,  being  4.17b  for  the 
N.,  and  4, AM  for  the  8.  division  of  the  co.  In  KUl, 
there  were  in  this  co.  404&4  inhabited  bouses,  43,143 
families,  and  197,003  inhab.,  of  whom  97 ,*'>56  were  mates, 
and  99.447  females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1S3M-39.  63.11-V.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
IMIA.  9')i,90(W.  Profits  of  trade  and  professions  iu  do. 
319.»M/. 

LstrssTaa,  a pari,  and  nun.  bor.,  and  an  Important 
manufarturlng  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  tame  name, 
hund.  W.  Goscote,  on  the  E.  bank  ol  the  S^rar  (crossed 
here  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  is  about  to  be 
taken  down,  and  rcplas^  by  one  of  iron  on  the  same 
site).  35  m.  S.S.R.  Derby,  34  ra.  E.  by  N.  Birmingham, 
and  97  ro.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  mun.  and  pari, 
bor.  (which  arc  co-extensIve,  and  Include  the  old  bor. 
and  its  liberties,  with  the  part  called  the  CasCle-vlew), 
-3, MO  acres.  Popi,  in  1831,  4U.61S,  aod  now  (1840) 
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estimated  at  GO.OOO.  Assessed  renial.  In  ls3.^,  78.7-'>-V. 
The  town,  though  irregularly  Imilt.  has  a ri'*(M'('Ublo 
appearance,  the  street*  being  clean,  nml  the  house* 
in  the  princi;ial  thoroughfare*  siilutantlal  and 
l‘he  main  *trcet  forms  a part  of  tliu  great  N.  road, 
and  I*  joined  neat  it*  centre  by  several  other  hand- 
some  itrects:  at  the  comer  of  one  of  these  stands  the 
news-room,  a square  building  of  Ionic  architecture,  lately 
erected,  and  forming  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
place  ; and  in  It  also  )■  the  New  liall,  hullt  In  IH31,  hav. 
ing  apartments  furconecrls,  the  Merhanies*  Institute,  and 
the  Museum  ol  the  Philosophical  Soeiety.  'llie  paving, 
lighting,  and  general  ecoiiumy  are  well  conduct^,  aim 
have  groatly  improved  wllliln  the  last  few  years: 
water  is  pfenlifully  supplied  from  pumps  and  wells. 
Tile  public  buildings  devoted  to  civil  purpou's  enroprite 
the  (;iiUdh.ill,  an  old  and  unpretending  building ; the 
Astembly-rooms,  with  a commodious  aiiiidiiing  theatre; 
the  Exchange,  a plain  structure,  In  (he  mirket-jdace  ; the 
bor.  gaol,  tuo  small  for  the  proper  clauilicatlon  of  the 
prisoner* ; the  co.  gaol,  a massive  structure,  enclosing 
: an  area  of  4 acres,  built  in  1834  at  a cost  of  7>‘V.O(4)/. ; aivi 
thi'ca  lunatic  asylum,  built  in  1791.  Ainung  the  eccle- 
siastlcal  edifices,  are  H parish  or  district  churches,  and  34 
! places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  St-  Nichulas,  the  oldest 
rburch,  is  a structure  of  Norman  architecture,  sup- 

iMised  to  have  been  built  of  the  materials  of  the  adjoining 
toman  wall ; it  has  a square  W.  tower  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  St.  Mary's,  In  the  Saxon  and  early 
English  style,  has  a lofty  tower  and  steeple.  St.  Martin's, 
(he  largest  church  in  the  town.  Is  a cruciform  structure, 
erected  at  different  periods  between  the  I3th  and  ICih 
centuries,  and  surmounted  by  a plain  spire.  The  other 
churches,  two  of  which  have  bwn  very  recently  u|»ened, 
are  commodious.  The  Baptist  chaiH*!  deserves  notice,  as 
U'iiig  the  scene  of  the  |>astoral  lauouri  of  Hobert  Hall, 
une  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  divines  of  his  day. 
Connected  with  the  various  places  of  w orsliip  are  34  bun- 
day  schools,  furnishing  religioits  Instruction  to  nearly  4,000 
children ; besides  which,  I national,  2 laincastrian,  and 
3 infant  schools  are  attended  by  about  1.300  scholars, 
and  2 parochial  schools  by  220  boys,  who  are  clotliud 
as  well  as  educated.  A collegiate  school,  lately  esta- 
bllsbed  fur  member*  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
proprietary  school,  open  tu  all  religiuus  dciioniiuutioDS, 
nave  ea<  h about  100  pupils.  The  Female  Asylum  clothes, 
maintains,  and  educates  16  girls,  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  16.  and  alterwards  provides  them  with  situations  of 
domestic  service.  Four  weekly  newspapers  arc  published 
In  the  town. 

Leicester  possesses  many  valuable  charities,  some  of 
which  are  In  the  trust  of  the  rurpiiration,  others  con- 
Of'Cted  with  particular  parishes,  the  grammar-schuol 
W.-U  founded  by  Queen  r.liXHlieth  in  l'>64,  and  endowed 
with  lands  belonging  to  the  duchy  uf  l>ancaster,  and  se- 
veral subsequent  bcnefaciluns : tlie  master's  income  from 
the  endow  meat  amount*  to  l‘i3/.  a year ; but  is  tu  be  re- 
duced to  about  Ail.  on  the  decease  of  the  present  master. 
This  school  Is  now  nearly  nselcss,  being  attended  by  only 
.1  or  4 boys,  whereas,  a low  year*  ago,  there  were  HO  scho- 
lars, 30  of  whom  horded  with  the  master.  Newton's 
i'harity  possesses  funds  amounting  to  75tV.  a year,  and 
supports,  eltherwholly  or  In  part,  12  schools  in  Lekeit^T 
and  other  towns  mentioned  by  the  testator.  The  schuul 
at  Leicester  is  a suiistantial  brick  building,  near  St. 
Nicholas's  church,  with  a house  adjoining,  in  which  the 
master  live*  rent-ftce.  He  hat  a salarv  of  UXV.  a year, 
besides  coal  and  candle,  and  the  use  ol  a large  nrden. 
There  are  100  boys  in  the  school,  sons  of  p<wr  uihabs. 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  w ho  are  clothed  as 
well  as  instructed.  Trinity  Huspiuil  Is  an  extensive 
establlvhmenl.  comprising  a chupi-b  and  range  of  apart- 
ments (or  HU  old  men  and  women,  who  receive  each  3s. 
a week,  with  other  advantages.  The  revenue  of  this 
charity  ainoiinled,  in  1H35,  tu  HiO/.  WigsPm's  Hospital  U 
a structure  of  perpendicular  architecture  in  St.  Martin's 
Churchyard,  erected  in  I-521.  and  endowed  with  estates, 
the  rental  of  which  exceeds  5003.  a year,  IhK  which.  It  is 
affirmed,  if  IK  like  (he  estates  of  private  Individuals, 
would  produce  upwards  of  fi.uiuf  a rear.  Each  of  the  34 
Inmates  has  an  apartment  and  garden,  with  4*.  a wswk, 
and  the  chaplain  or  coiifratcr  has  a stipend  of  57/.  a 
year,  with  a htHisi*  and  garden.  It  may  Im>  worth  men- 
tioning that  ( hUllngworth,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  both  filled  this  situation.  Some  smaller  alms- 
houses, loan  fuDils.  and  bequests  to  a contbler!<ble 
amount,  assist  In  relieving  th«  distress  uf  tbe  poor  of  tho 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Leicester  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  hosiery,  including  inits  and  caps,  and  uf  Berlin 
glove*  and  Lille  thread,  and  is  supposed  at  present  ( IH40) 
to  have  13,000  frames,  tod  34,0n(i  IntUvidual*  engai^  in 
these  departments,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  the  siib. 
ordinate  departments  of  machine  making,  wool  combing, 
dyeing.Ac.  There  were  in  the  bor..  In  l838.aceordlugto 
the  returns  of  the  Factory  Inspector.  23  worsted  mllli, 
employing  1,418  hands,  and  3rouun  winding  mills.  Tbs 
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Wslnetf  of  the  former  te  to  produce  the  y«ni  used  bjr  i occuplea  a rrry  mpectable  ftation  amooff 

the  rtoi-klog  manuCicturerc.  The  wage*  of  stocking  the  cotton  manuf4rturing  towns  of  Laucadiire.  The 
weavers  vary  from  Ht.  to  lOt.,  of  giove*makers  from  l2s.  iHicinesa,  which  was  fornn'rl)’  almtwt  conSned  to  weaving 
to  15*..  those  of  wool  combers  K>d  dyers  from  l&s.  to  SUf  , fustians,  ftow  embraces  all  the  prncesse*  and  branches  of 
and  those  of  machine  makers  from  2hf.  to  3’is.  a week,  the  cotton  and  mixed  goods  manuEsclure ; and,  according 
Manufacturing  operations  are  greatly  facilitated  by  a to  Mr.  Baines,  upwaids  of  8,(00  hands  were  emptoved, 

rientifiil  supply  <M  cool  from  the  Whitwlcb,  Snibaon,  and  in  I<M,  chiefly  in  the  townships  of  West  Leign,  Til- 
>erbyshire  ca^>6elds.  A canal  joining  the  Trent,  a desicy,  Atherton,  and  Bediord,  In  spinning  aiMl  weav« 
railway  to  Swanningtoo,  and  the  recently  oper>ed  Mid-  liig  cotton  and  silk,  both  by  hand  and  power.  In 
land  uounties’  Kwway,  connectlug  Ix^ceater  with  the  there  were  in  the  parish  19  cotiofs-milU,  and  1 silk- 
London  and  Birmingham  line  at  Ku^y.  and  with  the  mill,  employing  2,4>V(  bands : a of  these  mills  are  sltu< 
North  Midland  line  at  IJerby,  furnish  abundant  means  of  ated  In  Tli^slry  township,  which  has  also  i large  fac>> 
transport  for  manufactured  produce,  and  have  been,  and  lories  for  mai'htnery.  Tliese  branches  of  industry  are 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  of  essential  service  to  the  greatly  promoted  the  abundance  of  coal  and  lime  in 
town.  Buildings  are  rapidly  increasing  in  every  direction,  the  neighbourhood^  and  by  the  easy  canal  and  railway 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  villas,  occu-  communication  with  Liverpool  anil  Manrheater.  A 

Cied  chiefly  by  manufacturers.  The  1.,4'icvstershlre  Bank-  branch  of  the  l>uke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  unites  here 
iff(.'o.,establUbed  in  18&,  has  itschicfofliceln tlietovm.  with  the  Leeds  and  Llverpoul  canal,  and  the  l..elgh  and 
Leicester  is  abor.  by  prescription.  Incorporated  by  King  Kenyon  tram*roail  eonnects  the  lowm  with  the  Liverpool 
John,  and  governed  till  IflV  by  a charter  of  the  41st  and  Mancl>ester  railway,  the  coromunicittiosr  being  con- 
Kill.  The  old  corporation  was  a self-elerted.  close,  and  tlnurd  K.  by  the  Boitnn  and  Leigh  lUilway : the  Tatter, 
Irresponsible  body  ; and  was  long  distinguished  ^ its  7|  m.  In  lenMb.  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  lOJXKV. 
politlad  exclusiveness  and  intoh  ronce.  Themun.  offleers  per  mile.  The  grass  lands  of  the  par.  are  particularly 
under  the  Mun.  Iteform  .4ct  are  a recorder,  mayor.  14  rich,  and  fhe  daitHes  round  (he  town  yield  a cheese  held 
aldermen,  and  4ilcounriUort,  the  bor.  being  divided  into  in  deserved  rstlmallon.  Market  on  Saturday  ; and  fairs, 
7 wards.  Cor|>orat.  revenue  in  ]k33,  31,0691. ; butof  this  well  attended  for  cattle,  chetwe.  Ac.,  April  34.  and 
10,9^1.  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  property ; and  we  Dec.  7.  (Bwiscs’s  ^ iMMcatkirf,  4to  edit.  ^ FarL 
believe  that  its  urdioary  revenue  may  amount  to  about  Hf9.) 

a.0>Kg.  or  6,0001.  Assises  and  quarter  sessioai  are  held  LKIGtlTON*BUZZARD(or.moreproperly,Leigl>> 
hero,  and  there  is  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  tocs>&’<iw-dcscpt),  a market  town  and  |Mr.  of  HngUiid. 
The  bur.  has  sent  3 mem*,  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  reign  co.  Bedford,  hand.  Manshoed,  on  the  Uuxel,  a tnb.  of 
of  Edward  I.;  the  franchise,  till  the  Reform  Act,  being  the  Ouse.  Am.  S by  W.  Woburn,  and  36in  K.N.W. 
vested  in  the  freemen  (by  birth,  servitude,  or  gift),  and  London.  Area  of  pm.,  including  Are  lownshipi,  8,990 
the  inhab.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  boundaries  of  the  acres.  Pop.  in  IK3I,  ft, 194  ; dttto  of  town,  K3ilU.  The 
jirescmt  pari.  bor.  include,  as  already  stated,  besides  tbe  streets  are  Irregularly  laid  out,  ill  paved,  ai^  not  lighted 
old  bor..  the  llberttes(«‘blch  comprise  part  of  the  pars,  of  with  gas;  the  supply  of  water  Is  chiefly  derived  from 
St.  Mary  and  8t.  Marimret,  together  with  the  Nevs'arke)  wells.  It  has  a line  pentagonal  cross  In  an  open  am 
and  the  extra-parochial  part,  called  the  Castle-view,  near  tbe  market-house,  sup|tose«i  to  have  been  cri*rted 
Registered  electors.  In  1K39-40,  9&h7.  of  whom  l.GAO  were  at  the  begtoning  of  tbe  14lh  century  : It  coasists  uf  two 
freemen.  Markeu  on  Wednesdar  and  Saturday : horse  stories,  and  is  SKR.  high.  The  church,  formerly  coL 
and  cattle  fairs,  March,  Saturday  before  and  after  Easter,  ieglate.  Is  a large  cruciform  Gothic  strurtaire,  with  a 
May  13.  13,  14  , July  and  Oct.  10.  tower  and  steeple  rising  from  the  intersection  of  Its  nave 

I.eirester  occupies  the  site  of  Rat*,  an  Important  and  transepts  : the  living  Is  a vicarage,  attached  to  a pro 
Roman  station  mentiuni'd  In  Antonlne's  Itimerarji.  bend  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  There  are  places  of  worship 
Near  the  Jewry  vrall  five  Roman  pavements  have  latrly  for  Baptists  ar»d  W’esleyan  MKhodists,  and  the  SoriKy 
been  discoverM,  one  of  which  ts  remarkable  for  Us  | of  Friends  (here  a numerous  body)  have  a large  meeting 
extent  and  beauty.  Its  Saxon  ni  ne,  h<x\ut.  Besides  Sunday-schools,  there  Is  a wefl-endowed 

U (lerived  from  its  position  on  the  Soar,  anciently  charity-school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  chit, 
called  iho  l.elre.  After  tbe  Norman  conquest,  a castlu  dren  ; and  a large  Lancastrian  school,  for  both  sexee, 
was  built  here,  which,  with  the  town,  was  nearly  supported  by  voluntary  contsibutioos.  Wilkes's  alm^ 
destroyed  during  the  civil  wart  between  Henry  if.  house*,  founded  in  16.w,  have  an  average  yearly  Income 
and  his  sons;  ^t  both  were  subsequently  rebuilt  by  of  2(0/.,  and  ftjmiih  lodging  and  stipend  to  eight  poor 
the  carls  of  Lancaster  ; and  during  the  reigns  of  tbe  widows  : there  are  severaJ  ^er  charitable  foundatlona. 
Laucastrian  princes,  the  castle  was  often  a royal  re-  | (See  C'Aar.  Comm.  12/A  Brn.)  Lace-making,  formerly  a 
■ideocc,  and  the  seat  of  parliament,  ritimately.  how-  ! considerable  branch  of  Inaustry  In  I,eightun-Buxsaj^ 
ever.  It  was  pulled  down  In  the  reign  I'haries  1.  has  hem  ail  but  extlogulshcd  by  tbe  frame-lace  trade  of 
During  the  great  civU  war.  the  town  was  S‘‘Lcessively  Nottingham.  Straw-plalUng  here,  as  hi  other  towns  of 
occupied  by  the  king  and  the  parUaDit.<itary  troops  ; the  Dedfordshlre,  employs  many  females  ; but  Che  principal 
Utter,  by  way  of  ‘'purifying''  the  Urge  church  of  St.  trade  Is  in  corn  and  timber,  the  conveyance  of  which  to 
Martin’s,  converted  it  into  cavalry  barracks.  In  a mea-  the  1-ondon  market  Is  greatly  Csrllltatcd  by  the  Grand 
dow  near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  a monastery  <if  Junction  Canal  and  the  London  aitd  Birwilugham  HalU 
BUck  Cauuns.  founded  In  1143,  the  revenues  of  which  way,  which  has  a station  at  thU  place.  Markets  large 
amounted,  at  iis  dissolution,  to  1, 06*2/.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  well  attended,  ou  Tuesday  ; wirs  for  cattle,  horse*, 
expired  in  this  alibey  on  the  39th  Nov.  Ift3u,  having  been  and  grain,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  .Aiuril,  July  36.,  Oct.  34., 
compelled,  by  sickness,  to  take  refuge  here  when  on  bis  and  Nov.  7.  One  of  the  largest  horse  fairs  in  tbe  S.  of 
way  to  London,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  Tbe  stock-  England  is  held  on  Whlt-Tucsday. 

Ing-frame  was  Introduced  Into  Leicester  about  the  close  | LEINSTKK,  one  of  tbe  four  large  provs.  Into  which 
of  the  I7th  century,  since  which  time  U ha*  been  steadily  Ireland  is  divided,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  1s1.uk1.  corn- 
rising  In  manufacturing  Importance.  (f'Aar,  «»<f  .Van.  prising  the  cos.  of  Dublin.  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Commtuiom  Mrpori ; Tkoreti^'s  Hitt,  qf  LcicrtUr  j Fri-  , Kings  and  Queens,  Longfo^.  Louth,  Mootb,  Westmeath, 
90U  Ji^ormattom.y  \ Wkalow,  ami  Wexford.  For  an  account  of  Us  extent 

LEIGH,  a manufacturing,  market-town,  and  par.  of  and  pop.,  sec  ant^,  p.  38. 

England, CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby,  12  m.W.  Han-  I LElF.slC  (.(*6110.  Leipzig)  a celebrated  commercial 
Chester,  and  21  m.  E.N.K.  Liverpool.  Area  of  par.  | city  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  being,  next  to  Hamburg,  tlia 
(comprising  the  townships  of  West  l.<eigh,  Astlev,  Alber-  ' chief  trading  dty  of  Germany,  and  the  first  book  empiw 
too,  Bedi'orU,  Pennington,  and  Tiltlesley).  11.9^ acres:  riuin  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  White  Elitrr  (a 
pop.,  in  1831.  3U.(M3.  Pop.  of  West  Leigh  and  Pen-  tributary  of  the  Saalc),  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Plelsse 
nlngton  lownihtps,  rompeiting  the  town  of  I.,cigh.  and  Parde,  6din.  W.N.W.  Dresden,  and  30m.  S.K. 
ft,94ft.  The  town,  consisting  of  two  riilef,  and  other  Halle;  lat.  30*  16**  N.,  long,  l/^  31'  4ft"  K.  Pop. 
subordinate  streets,  has  a few  well-built  houses,  mixed  (1837)  47,ftl4,  nearly  all  Protestants.  Its  appearance,  at 
with  others  of  an  Inferior  character,  'i'he  church  Is  a a distance.  Is  not  tmpoiiug:  it  stands  in  a wide  plain, 
lofty  stone  structure,  bat  low  and  decayed  on  the  N.  which,  though  fertile,  it  unvaried  by  a single  (*mtnence 
side : tbe  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  uf  Lord  Lilford.  to  relieve  its  sameness.  It  octnipies  but  a ttnail  extent  uf 
Cbapels  of  ease  have  alto  erecl<^  in  tlte  townships  ground  compared  with  its  pup.,  the  total  number  uf 
of  Asllcy,  rhuwbent,  and  Ttldeslry ; the  patronage  of  houses  In  It  and  Its  suburbs  being  only  about  I,4(jU. 
which  is  vested  in  the  Inruinbrnt  of  I,e(gh.  There  These,  however,  are  very  lofty  ; many  ol  them  U>iiig  6 
are  places  of  worship  for  R.  Catholics,  liuk*peruJcnti,  stories  high,  independent  of  3 or  4 additional  tu  tlie 
Wesleyan  and  new.connrxion  Methodists,  and  Sweden-  pyramidal  roof;  and  each  sttwy.  like  the  bmiw‘s  in  the 
borglans,  exclusive  of  others  in  the  otit  townships  ; and  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  la  usually  occupied  by  a se|«rata 
upwards  of  4.(ai0  children  arc  taught  in  the  Sunday  family.  Few  towns  exhibit  so  much  of  the  carved 
M hixds  connected  with  the  chutes  and  chapels.  'I'he  masonry  which  characterised  the  old  German  style  of 
rhartties  of  the  par.  compriiV  the  grammar-school,  buildlug.iolned  with  to  much  stateliness.  The  streets  are 
f-ni{>de<l  in  IG^Sft.  iHJt  poorly  endowed,  and  attended  in  narrow,  but  the  various  markets  and  squares  are  largo, 

1 1.16  by  alxmt  .VI  boys,  4d  of  whom  were  pay.schol.trs ; and  clean,  and  neat.  I,<4psic  is  for  inferior  in  elegance  and 
the  free  schools  of  Penningtrm  and  Asllev,  with  tome  beauty  to  Dreiklen ; but  it  is  better  built  than  Frankfort, 
apprenilce-futids,  and  minor  bequests.  ( tear.  i and  has  a decided  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality.  The 

lUih  /L'g.)  I suburbs  arc  wall  laid  out,  and  separated  from  the  towa 
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bjr  • tuccMflon  of  plcMant  gmrdoiu,  oceupjriog  tho  glacli. 
Aod  other  porta  of  the  Ancient  fortlttcstluna.  The  sreot 
mArket'pUc«,  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  la  rendered  one 
of  the  moat  atriking  aquaret  in  Europe,  bjr  the  quaint 
M-cfattecture  of  ita  aurrounding  buildfnga.  In  one  of 
theae,  the  Rnikhaug,  the  allied  aorerelgna  met  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  after  the  battle  of  Leipaic  (lec 
potf).  The  K<mig9k4tn$,  formerly  a reaideoce  of  the 
ciectora  and  kinn  of  Saaooy.  waa  occupied  by  Na- 
poleon In  1AI3.  The  Auerbach  cellar,  at  no  great  dla- 
tance,  la  noted  aa  that  In  which  Goethe  haa  laid  the 
celebrated  carouaal  aoene  In  Fauat ; and  tradition  aaya 
that  Fauat  himaelf  uaed  to  frequent  it.  At  the  8.E. 
part  of  the  town  la  the  caatle  of  PlcUaenhurg.  which  with, 
atood  the  attack!  of  Tilly  In  the  80  year's  war.  long  after 
the  town  h^  aurr^dere^  Its  lower  part  la  now  a wool 
magaslne,  and  Ita  upper  part  an  observatory  228  it.  high, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a commanding  view  la  ob- 
tain^ of  Leipaic  and  Its  plain.  The  rampaita  of  the 
town  have  been  laid  out  aa  public  walks ; and  Its  gates 
have  been  recently  removed.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
la  a baodaome  sqtmre  ediSce,  and  of  a apedea  of  Co- 
riothlan  architecture;  Ita  interior  la  ornamented  with 
numoroua  paintlnga  by  tEaer,  a celebrated  Saxon  artist 
of  the  last  centutY.  The  other  most  remarkable  public 
building!  are  the  Angtuteum,  Faulinmny  Ac.,  belonging 
to  the  unlveraltr,  the  cloth  hall,  booksellers*  exchange, 
and  new  post-office.  There  are  many  good  hotels. 

The  university  la  the  only  one  in  Saxony ; and  ranks 
aa  one  of  the  first,  aa  well  aa  most  ancient,  m Germany. 
It  waa  founded  in  1409  by  some  prufeaaora  and  students 
from  the  uolvuralty  of  Prague.  It  la  divided  into  4 
nations,  the  Saxon.  Mianlan,  Franconian,  and  Silesian ; 
and  has  fiieulUea  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy. It  had.  In  1H84,  34  ordinarr  professors;  6 
in  the  faculty  of  theologr,  5 In  that  or  law.  10  in  that 
of  medicine,  and  13  In  ttiat  of  philosophy.  The  total 
amount  of  their  salaries  waa  32,410  dolls,  (about  4,72Af.), 
Independently  of  certain  small  fees  and  minor  emolu- 
ments. There  are,  besides,  many  extraordloair  pro- 
fessors teaching  modem  language,  Ac.,  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  ^atua  Academlcua.  Leipsic  university, 
though  still  well  attended,  haa  at  present  fewer  students 
than  usual : at  the  beginning  of  1840  the  total  number 
was  9W. 

The  greater  number  of  lecture-rooms  are  here,  as  in 
Heidelberg,  within  the  university  buildings.  Most  of  the 
students  live  within  the  walls  of  the  Old  Paulinum, 
without  r^erence  to  their  particular  department  of 
at^y : the  only  quaUflcatlon  necessary  to  entitle  them 
to  the  bursary  enj^ed  there,  being  an  examination  aa 
to  tbelr  prondeocy  in  leamlrtg.  Some  students  are 
allowed  both  board  and  lodging  In  the  PauUnum  ; others 
are  only  entitled  to  a seat  at  the  public  table.  **  The 
university  Is  rich  In  ondowmmu  for  stipends  to  scho- 
lars ; but  with  respect  to  such  funds  as  are  applicable  to 
lU  maintenance  and  to  scientific  purposes,  it  is  one  of 
the  poorest  In  Germany.  An  inventory  of  its  property, 
which  has  been  lately  made  public,  states  its  means 
towards  ^ese  latter  objects  to  amount  to  5.699  dollars 
per  annum  only,  not  more  than  WOf.  It  appears,  from 
a statement  o(  its  yearly  disbursements,  that  Saxony 
does  not  expend  as  much  on  this.  Its  sole  university,  as  the 
Prussian  treasury  expends  upon  the  least  of  Its  provincial 
universities.  Toe  disbursements  In  question  amount  to 
66,315  dolls,  (about  B.OOOf.),  not  locluiling  scholars' sti- 
pends, nor  support  of  the  poor  {armfuwfun) ; and  the 
proportion  of  that  sum  which  Is  derired  from  the  na- 
tional revenue  Is  but  25,486  dnlU..  or  about  i.&MU,  The 
property  of  the  university  Is  valued  at  1,100.000  dolls, 
(about  (S6,000f.)  ; and  out  of  this  capital,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  house  property,  besides  a small  portion  of 
meadow  and  arable  land,  some  wood,  and  a few  shares 
of  mines,  the  yearly  interest  on  650.0(M)  dolls.  Is  appli- 
cable to  benevolent  purposes ; tho  interest  on  tho  re- 
mainder. about  450,000  dolls..  Is  therefore  all  that  Is 
availaUe  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  university." 
{Jourm.  Edmcaiiom,  No.  xv.  151,  152.) 

The  AuffUMtemm  contains  a library  of  100,000  volt. 
( Horsckflmanm},  and  the  university  has  also  a museum 
of  natural  history,  a botanic  garden,  anatomical  theatre, 
laboratory,  clinical  and  lymg-ln  establishments,  Ac. 
Leipaic  has,  betides,  a civic  senool,  and  attached  to  It  a 
school  of  general  knowledge,  opened  In  1834,  several 
other  superior  and  free  schools,  primary  schools,  Ac., 
numerous  learned  associatloDS,  a public  library,  with 
01,000  printed  volt.,  and  2,(XK)  MS.,  and  various  scien- 
tide  collections.  Several  hospitals;  orphan,  foundling, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  a house  of  cor- 
rection nearly  complete  the  public  establishments.  There 
are  some  private  galleries  of  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art,  but  none  deserves  particular  notice. 

Leipaic  Is  a manufacturing  town  of  considerable  im- 

Krtance.  Among  Its  chief  roanufaeturet  are  silken  and 
If-silken  goods,  stockings,  leather,  hats,  playing  and 
other  cards,  paper  hangings,  oil  cloth,  wax  liabts,  starch, 
soap,  sealing-wax,  parchment,  tobacco,  gold  tad  silver 


articles,  liqueurs,  chocolate,  Ac.  Artisans  of  almost 
every  kind  reside  in  the  town.  Hergb.viu  says,  that  of 
1-53  iKwk  and  map  sellers  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  122  live  In  Le^lc;  and  that  of  50  printing 
offices  In  the  kingdom,  Leipsic  has  22,  with  210  presses, 
including  7 printing  machines  (tcJtnrU  errssrsr).*  There 
are  also  various  sUk^yelng  and  woollen  spinning  fac- 
tories ; and  a large  wool  market  Is  held  annually  In 
May. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  Leipsic,  Is  its  book  trade.  Leipsic  is.  In  fret,  the  grand 
eroponum  of  the  literature  of  uennany;  a dislinrilon 
of  great  importance,  seeing  that  the  number  of  readera 
and  writers  isjpeater  in  that  than  In  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  literary  deluge  which  commenced  in 
Germany  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1814,  continoes 
to  increase.  Instead  of  2,000  works,  which  were  then 
about  the  annual  complement,  there  art  now  6,000.  In 
1637,  the  catalogue  of  the  Easter  fair  announced  4,353 
new  works,  and  that  of  the  Michaelmas  fair  3,ilM ; 
making  a total  of  7.391  In  the  year,  or  an  increase  of  362 
over  the  number  In  1836.  Of  this  number  Prussia  con- 
tributed 2,160,  and  Saxony  (klngd.  of),  1342  publica- 
tions. In  tho  German  boon-trade.  It  Is  the  custom  for 
almost  every  house,  either  In  the  country  or  abroad, 
which  publishes  or  sells  German  books,  to  have  Its  agent 
at  Leipsic,  who  rccadves  and  dlstritMitea  its  pubilcauons 
In  the  same  way  that  the  London  booksellers  receive 
and  distribute  English  pubHcations.  The  great  sale  nf 
new  works  takes  place  at  the  Easter  fair,  when  600 
booksellers  sometimes  assemble  to  settle  their  an- 
nual accounts.  " The  German  author  will  submit  to 
any  degree  of  exertion,  that  hli  work  may  be  ready 
for  publication  by  that  Important  season,  when  the 
whole  brotherhood  U In  lab^r  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula.  Whatever  the  period  of  gestatkm  may  be,  the 
time  when  be  shall  come  to  the  birth  Is  fixed  by  the 
almanack.  If  the  auspiciouf  moment  pass  away,  he 
willingly  bears  his  burden  12  months  longer,  or  till 
the  next  advent  of  the  Bibllopollcal  Luclna.'^  (Aasseft's 
Tour  m Grrmeap,  1.  231,  232.) 

The  fairs  of  Leipsic  are  the  most  celebrated  In  Ger- 
many. They  are  held  at  the  new  year,  at  Easter,  and 
at  Michaelmas.  The  last  two  are  the  most  important. 
Above  20,000  dealers  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Eister  fair  in  1632,  and  above  13,000  at  that  of  Michael- 
mas. Tb^  should  close  In  6 days,  but  th«>y  generally 
last  3 weeai;  and  while  they  continue,  Leioitc  Is  tiie 
great  mart  of  central  Europe  for  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. According  to  the  author  of  Cermanjf  ond  the 
GemunUt  im  1635-36,  who  visited  Leipsic  at  one  of 
its  fairs:— "The  whole  appearance  of  the  town  was 
unique;  the  streets,  markets,  and  promenades  were 
crowded,  not  only  with  the  natlvee  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  even  with  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  ana  Ame- 
rica ; every  house,  yard,  and  porch,  was  converted  Into  a 
baxaar  for  the  display  od  merchandise,  cottons,  woollens, 
and  silks  of  all  shades  ; and,  from  every  lonsn  in  Europe, 
were  streaming  like  flags  from  the  windows  of  the  lofty 
houses ; and  although  the  Prussian  tariff  was  In  full 
force,  yet  I was  informed  by  a merchant  that  the  market 
was  inuDdated  with  smuggled  English  manurartures." 
The  statement  respecting  the  attendanee  of  Asiatics  and 
Americans  is.  at  least.no  hyperbole:  exclusive  of  Turks, 
Greeks  and  Wallacblans,  Georgians,  Annenans,  and  even 
Persians  are  present ; and  from  300  to  400  guests  sit 
down  dally  at  the  tabUi  d'kStr  of  some  of  Ihc  principal 
inns.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
books  at  the  Easter  fair  amounts  to  3,000,000  dolls. 

The  establishment  of  the  Prussian  Customs'  Union 
(commercial  league)  led  many  Intelligent  persons  to  ap- 
prehend that,  however  advantageous  the  new  system 
might  bo  for  the  commercial  Interests  of  Germany  at 
Urge,  It  would  exercise  a most  prejudicial  Influence  over 
the  trade  of  Leipsic,  by  materially  Injuring,  if  not  anni- 
hilating, Us  fairs.  The  result,  however,  seems  to  show 
that  the  customs'  union  has  bad  a directly  contrary 
effifri ; and  that,  so  Car  from  being  ruinous  to  the 
Leipsic  fairs,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  Is  most  likely 
to  arrest,  or  rather,  perha^,  to  retard  their  frll ; as  by 
giving  an  immense  impulse  to  the  Internal  communica- 
tions within  the  German  States,  it  has  in  some  degree 
compensated  Leipsic  for  the  gradual  falling  off  In  its 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  Leipsic  frlrs  were 
long  the  great  marts  whence  Kiissia.  even  to  the  borders 
of  China.  Poland,  the  prors.  of  the  Danube,  and  many  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  were  supplied  with  manufactures. 
At  the  Michaelmas  fair  of  1 639,however(  the  latest  of  which 
we  have  any  detailed  report),  the  frlllog  off  In  the  num- 
bers of  foreign  purchasers  was  particularly  remarkable. 

• >inr.  lAmJtr,  At.  ITS.  Aerardlnf  10  thetutefmatia 

th*  fUr  kmtffittiH,  wt.  LtifUr,  th«rf  wof*.  In  1S55.  101 

50  priiMlnc-afflfsa,  with  «50  pr  Inrivdtnc  3 prtnt- 
irm  mM-hiiH«  Inipollrdlb;  MMin  | 5 l^p*  sad  t ■toreotypr  fuWMrtcsi 
St^  «r«criil  lli^i^aphlc  sml  uiftpw-lristi'  eii|;ravii^  «klsfah»luaenu{ 
ami  lo>mn/wm  UMTttafUUcr-praa,  At.  wws  satimtod  lekvanms- 
aiijr  prlnlod  -t 
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or  thct^.  Gredi*  from  W«ll«chu  and  Moldavia  were  th« 
iniMt  Dumerous,  their  prioripal  (nirchMe*  betnit  Carman 
broad  clotiti.  ordinary  kngUth  and  (iermau  cotton 
and  French  tilki;  about  7,(XX>  centner*  uf  raanulac' 
tured  itimhI*  of  all  kloda  beina  then  enten>d  for  those 
prinrl^ltle*.  'Ilie  namlier  of  Kusslans  wa»  small  ; but 
a areal  many  Jew*,  from  (iallria,  Prussian  Poland,  and 
Cracow,  as  usual,  attended:  whose  chief  object  seemed 
tu  be  that  of  introduclna.  In  spile  of  every  obstacle,  ma* 
niifactured  desrrnptlnns  Into  Kutiia.  Few 

buyers  went  from  Austria,  Swltserland,  or  Italy,  Trieste 
and  Frankfort  beini  much  more  convenient  marts  for 
(hem : France  and  Cnitland.  also,  sent  fewer  than  usual. 
Still,  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  of  IK39,  the  numlier  of  lHiy« 
•rs  and  sellers,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  bmitms  doire, 
was  as  ureal,  if  not  frreater.  than  on  former  racaidons. 

Broad  cloths,  within  a circle  of  from  10  to  40 

(ierman  mrles  round  Ixti)fslc,  are  amnne  the  most  im- 
portant articles  brought  to  tbe  l.iirs,  anu  from  to 

I On.Ufin  piece*  wrere  sold  nn  the  above  «»rcasinn.  mostly  for 
consumption  in  the  States  of  the  l-'nlon.  Other  wiM.llcn 
IpKMls,  both  Fm|tlish  and  Oerman,  were  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  at  very  low  pries**,  llricish  |irint«*d 
calicoes  form  an  Important  Item:  but  the  heavier  and  I 
coarser  descriptions  of  csstton  iru^s  are  said  tn  be  in  a j 
great  measure  driven  mit  of  the  Leipsic  market  by  Cer-  | 
man  manufacture*.  French  and  .Swiss  silks  are  rapKlly  | 
Increasing  In  demand,  their  use  having  greatly  increased 
of  late  among  the  middle  classe*  In  Germany.  Hide*  | 
and  leather,  lace  and  embroidery,  linen*,  hosiery,  hard-  | 
ware  and  cutlery,  chx  k*,  jewellery,  Frt*och  chioa.  quill*, 
fur*,  ltlngla*s,  ftc.  are  among  the  other  goods  that  arc 
most  eateoslvely  met  with  at  the  i<eip«ic  fairs.  ( Bov- 
rfag's  Report  tm  the  Pru9$i<m  Cowsnscrci'sif  t'ludii  / Ap- 
prntt.  XXV.  2.V9— 2W.) 

Tbe  Leipsic  and  other  German  booksellers  hare, 
since  It.^.  erected  an  exchange  for  tbeir  exclusive  use. 
The  building  a*  originally  planned  was  to  he  three  stories 
high.  112  It.  in  length,  and  4H  ft.  In  depth,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  its  erection  was  from  4.A0(if.  to 
Among  the  other  establishment*  In  aid  of  rommerce.  are 
a Are  and  a life  asiurance  oftlce,  each  with  a ra{>ital  of 
1,000,000  doll.  \ a company  for  iniurance  aralnit  hail ; a 
discount  bank,  with  a rapual  of  2-‘iO,(i00  doll.,  ftc.  The 
Elbe- American  Tompany,  established  in  IM2.^.  has  it*  teat 
Id  this  toirn,  which  has  ^so  a saving*'  bank,  and  a momt- 
ifc-pfV/c.  A railroaii  has  been  completed  b^ween  I.eip- 
•ic  and  Dresden;  and  another  to  Magdeburg  would,  it 
was  exfiected,  be  completed  by  the  er^  of  the  present 
year  (iMOj.  These  works  hare  not  yet  (as  was  antici- 
pated) diminished  the  pHce  of  necessarie*  in  1.^‘ipslr, 
prurisioiu,  fuel,  house-rent.  Ac  bring  higher  In  It  than  in 
most  rapiul*.  The  dollar  of  l/cipsic  is  equal  In  ;is.  4id. 
sterling;  100  elU  as  61*43  bog.  yards;  100  Leipsic  loa 
s:  1(13  avoird. 

I,ripsic  is  the  rap.  of  the  prov.  and  district  of  same 
name,  and  the  teat  of  the  judicial  courts,  Ac.  At  the  cod 
nf  the  loth  century  It  was  only  a little  Slavonian  village  ; 
but  during  the  12th  it  was  fortlAed,  and  it*  2princi|>ai 
Mrs  established.  Its  ntfw  year's  fair  commenced  In  14SN, 
and  Its  book  trade  ori^nated  in  l■^4^. 

The  vtdnlly  of  Leipsic,  and,  indeed,  the  town  itself, 
was.  In  October  I«I3,  the  scene  of  a most  tremendous  con- 
Aict.  Napoleon  having  conc<*ntratfd  at  this  point  siscli  of 
his  forces  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  different 
parts  of  Germany,  to  the  amount  of  about  13.S.OOO  men, 
was  attacked  on  the  16th  by  the  allied  army,  under 
prince  Schwartsenherg,  Blucher,  and  other  gem*r.-iU.  ac- 
TOmpanled  by  the  emwrors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the 
king  of  Pnissia,  Ac.  The  allied  forces  amounted  to  at 
Iwt  2A0.h00men.  The  struggle,  which  was  tierce,  ob- 
stinate. and  bloody  in  the  extreme,  trnninated  at  night- 
without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  |Mirty.  It 
was  renewed  on  the  iMh,  when  a Saxon  brigwik*  went 
over,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  from  tite  French 
to  the  allies,  which,  combined  with  tbeir  superior 
force,  gave  the  Utter  an  advantage  that  all  the  genius 
of  Napoleon,  seconded  by  the  valour  and  devotion  of  the 
Krem-n,  could  not  counteract.  Though  the  French 
maintained  their  ground  during  tbe  day,  a retreat  be- 
came lodlsuensable  : and  owing  to  the  accldeiitaJ  blowing 
up  of  a bridge,  a part  of  the  French  army  was  rut  off;  so 
that  Napoleon  lost  2,'^.nno  men,  who  fell  into  the  hamls  of 
the  alllM  as  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  far  greater 
number  who  fell  In  (he  previous  battles.  Prince 
PonlMowski,  who  mavcmphaticsdly  be  said  to  have  been 
(he  last  of  the  Poles,  after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour, 
lost  his  life  in  the  retreat  on  the  10th,  having  been 
drowned  In  attempting  to  cross  the  Rlster.  This  great 
victory  completely  emancipated  G*-rmany  from  the  yoke 
of  the  French,  and  opened  tbe  road  to  Paris  tu  the 
sdlies.  {flerghaas  i Hortchelniann.  Strin  ; Ham<tb.  JUr 
KanJiruU,  and  Comm,  liict.  : Conpertafiimt'  Lexicon; 
lUrnmg.  Russel;  Bowrmg’s  Rep.  on  the  Prussian  Com. 
Vnitm,  Ac.) 

LKIHIA.  a city  nf  Portugal,  nrov.  Rstremadura,  on 
the  small  river  LU,  42  m.  b.S.W.  Coimbra,  and  72  m. 


EEITH. 

N.N.E.  Lisbon.  lat.  Kto  3(f  N.,  long.  8°  M*  W.  Poo/ 
2.A00.  The  town,  which,  though  In  a fltse  owintry,  is 
small,  sombre,  and  wrKehrd-l<M>klng.  has  no  fewer  lhau 
19  parish  churches  (om»  of  which  is  likewise  a cathedral ), 
ana  3 ciutvciiu  I A considerable  fair  Is  held  here  on  tho 
2Mh  nf  March. 

LKITH,  a sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scodand.  co  Mid 
Lothian.  Oil  both  sides  ofa  small  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  a list  sandy  shore, 
2 m.  N.  bv  B.  of  the  centre  of  Kdinburgh.  of  whk-h  city 
it  is  the  port.  Pop.,  in  17^3.  7.2h4i  ( Matiianffs  Historp  eg 
Kdinburek,  p.30U.);  in  lxl  t, 'gi.Sfvl ; In  I k3I,  V5.H53;  in- 
habited houses,  l,«»4l;  number  of  persons  to  a house, 
i&’7*’kV  The  great  proportion  of  |>erson*  to  houses  re« 
suits  from  the  fact  that  l.eith.  like  FdiiiburKh.  has  houses 
nf  cotisUlerabie  height,  and  that  s<*veral  families  (In  some 
instance*  6 or  (•)  hve  utMler  the  same  roof  in  ditferent  4w/« 
or  stories,  e.-urh  liavitig  acvvis  by  a “common  stair,"  which 
ctiinmunirate*  with  every  story  of  the  tenement. 

The  river  divides  the  town  into  two  portions,  rilled 
N.  and  K.  I.riCh.  of  which  the  Utter  (the  original  hor.) 
coiitaHit  18.437.  and  the  former  7.416  inhab.  'I'hej'  are 
ronnecteil  by  two  drawbridge*,  and  by  an  elegant  stone 
briilgr  at  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  town.  I.,eHli  It  united 
to  Kdinburgh  br  a splendid  road  (partly  paved,  and 
;>artly  macadaieUed).  called  I.eith  >\'alk.  hut  It  U so 
tilled  up  with  building*  that  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
A itrii-t  than  a mad.  Part  of  tbe  town  of  Kdinburgh  on 
the  W.  tireiche*  into  the  parish  uf  S.  lyeith.  The 
building*  III  the  older  parts  of  la*lth  are  huddled  together 
without  order  or  regularity,  and  the  streets  and  lam*s  are, 
for  Che  most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  and  HItby.  The 
new  streets  to  the  8.  and  B.,  however,  form  striking 
exceptioni.  being  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  In 
Kdinburgh.  In  8.  Leith,  the  only  two  leading  streets 
(Constitution  Street  and  the  KIrkgate)  branch  off  from 
the  N.  termloatlou  of  I.eith  Walk  in  tbe  form  of  an 
acute  angle.  The  street  called  the  Shore,  fronting  the 
harbour  on  the  S. , Is  lofty  and  sulMtantial.  Un  the  8.  E. 
of  S.  l,cltb  are  l-eith  Links,  or  downs,  a common  be- 
longing to  the  bar.,  | m.  in  length  by  nearly  | m.  in 
breadth.  The  best  buildings  arc  erected  on  Its  skirts, 
chiefly  on  iu  N.  and  W.  side*.  A project  for  a new  tow  n, 
as  an  extension  of  N.  Leith  on  the  W.,  on  a regular 
pUn.  W'as  fixed  on  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  ana  has 
been  partially  carried  into  effect ; but  building,  lioth  in 
this  quarter  and  throughout  the  town  generally,  has 
licen  nearly  ius)>etided  for  about  a doien  year*.  Both 
N.  and  H.  Leith  are  lighted  with  gas.  and  stmplied  with 
water  by  the  Kdinburgh  Water  Company.  The  length 
of  the  bor.,  fmm  K.  to  W.,  is  1|  m.,  the  moan  breadth  4 m. 
The  mean  and  dirty  village  nf  Newhavm,  ^ in.  to  the  W., 
Ii  inhabited  almost  exrlusivciy  by  fithrrmen,  who  ciilefly 
suirplv  Ia?ith  and  Kdinburgh  with  n»h.  A low-water  stona 
pier  has  breti  erected  In  Newhaven  by  the  Mid  l^hlan 
and  Fife  ferry  tru-tces  for  the  use  of  the  passage  boats. 

The  piibUc  buildings  In  I,eilh  are  numerous.  I'ba 
Trinilr-house,  of  Grtwian  arrhlterture,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  KIrkgate.  was  founded  in  lAAVand  rebuilt  in  18|7. 
The  par.  church  nf  S.  I.eith.  opposite  tl>e  Trinity-house,  is 
■ pUlii  uninteresting  edifice,  ^Ut  in  the  16th  century,  and 
lately  divested  of  Us  spire  and  other  ornaments.  The 
parish  church  was  at  RestaIHg.  I m.  K.  of  tho  tior.,  till 
the  Reformation,  when  it  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  destruc. 
tive  teal  of  the  Presbyterians;  since  whieb  tl>«  preseut 
building,  originally  a chapel  dodiraKd  to  St.  Mary,  hat 
tervetl  that  purpose.  The  quoad  sacra  church  of 
St.  Jolin,  in  rniistitulion  Street,  recently  erected.  Is  a 
spacious  Gothic  ediflre:  it  has  a lofty  massive  octagonal 
spire,  with  two  schools  altarhed  tu'lt,  and  form*  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  imposing  nblects  In  the  lair.  The 
present  parish  church  of  N.  Lc-itb  is  a modern  structuro 
of  Grecian  architecture,  on  an  derated  situation,  with  a 
spire  ft.  high.  There  are  two  quoad  sacra  churches 
In  this  |iarish,  both  neat  Imildings,  one  of  them  (erected 
In  IMO,  for  the  S|>ccial  use  of  mariners)  In  the  centre  of 
N.  la'ith,  the  other  at  Newhaven.  A handsome  place  of 
worship.  In  ronnertion  with  Ibo  establisliinent,  has  iieeo 
erecteo  ( 1H4I ) in  S.  I^eith.and  enduw«?d  tiy  John  (Glad- 
stone. Bsq.of  Fasqiie.a  nativeof  the  Imr. ; it  has  attached 
to  It  a schotd  and  an  hospital.  The  buildings,  which  are 
in  the  Gothic  style,  form  three  side*  of  a square  ; the 
rtiimated  expense  is  lO.OOn/.,  exclusive  of  tiie  endow- 
ment, the  amount  of  which  has  not  yet  transpired. 
Among  the  other  public  hulldingt  may  he  mentioned  the 
gaol,  a new  edifice  of  Saxon  architecture ; the  town- 
hall,  in  Constitution  Street,  rrcetrd  to  iH'jrt.  iierbaps  the 
miMt  chaste  and  elegant  specimen  of  modern  architec- 
ture in  the  town  ; (he  Kxcliange  Kulldings,  a large  and 
spacious  GrfM'lan  striirture.  extending  to  IHO  ft.  In  front, 
and  comprising  a hotel,  asirmldy  rooms,  and  a reading 
room  : the  l.dih  l»ank  : the  Custom-house,  close  to  the 
harMur  on  the  N. ; the  lligh-sdioul,  at  tlie  8.  ctirner  ol 
I,eith  Links;  Dr.  Bell's  schewd ; various  Uissentlnc 
chapels,  )i.irtirularly  an  episcopal  one;  and  the  Ss'afida 
bath*,  erected  by  a jolnl-*to<'k  company  In  lHl.3,  at  tbb 
K.  extremity  of  the  (own,  at  an  expense  of  b.OOQL 
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Id  reftrd  to  religious  InttnicUoo,  th«re  are.  In  additfoD 
to  the  two  with  and  four  qitoad  $aera  churches  (in- 
cluding Mr.  Gladstone's),  three  chapels  belonging  to  the 
AssocUto  .SjDfMl.  and  one  respectivelf  to  the  Kelief, 
Independent  and  Episcopalians.  The  living  or  N. 
Leith  is.  next  to  Grevnock.the  highest  in  the  .Scottish 
church,  ^Ing  about  HGOf.  a rear,  arising  princlpaliy  rrom 
the  tithe  of  Ash  landed  at  m^whareu,  aiMl  from  the  rent 
of  the  glebe,  which  is  /esw-d.  or  let  on  building  leases. 
The  church  of  S.  Leith  is  collegiate,  or  Is  servea  bf  two 
ministers. 

Literature  and  education  cannot  be  said  to  hare  re- 
ceived. at  least  till  of  late,  much  encouragement  in  Leith. 
With  Uic  exception  of  the  High-school,  an  efficient  seinl- 
narjr,  built  bv  subscription  in  IWS,  little  else  baa  been 
done  in  fortherance  of  cither.  In  1833-34.  the  propor- 
tion of  young  persons  at  school  was  said  to  amount  to 
one  tenth  of  the  pop. ; but  since  then  a school,  founded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bell  of  M.vdras,  has  come  Into  operation  ; 
and  an  Infant  school,  and  two  other  seminaries  for  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes,  bare  also  been  o|>ened 
In  the  interval.  Dr.  Belt's  school  was  founded,  and  Is 
supported,  hj  a beijuctt  of  lO.OlKW.  left  by  that  great 
patron  of  education.  There  are  sererml  sulMcrlplIoti 
libraries ; and  a philharmonic  society  for  the  cultivation 
of  music,  both  Tm*al  and  Instrurorntal.  But  them  are 
no  literary  nr  scientiftc  associations:  and  no  newspaper 
is  published  in  Leith.  The  near  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
may  account  for  these  and  similar  facts.  Dr.  Henry 
Hunter,  translator  of  LavaUr's  " PhysiognomT."  Ac., 
and  John  Logan,  author  of  " Sermons  and  Foemt,"  , 
were  successively  ministers  of  S.  Leith ; and  John  Home, 
author  of  “ Douglas,*’  and  Hugo  Amot,  the  blslorlau  ; 
of  Edinburgh,  were  natives  of  the  bor. 

WUhtherxeeptlon  of  the  Trinity-house.  Bell's  bequest, 
and  Gla4lstooe's  ho^ltal  and  school,  Leith  has  no  import- 
ant  charities.  The  Trinity -house,  the  funds  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  d<*cayed  sailors  or  their  widows, 
supports,  hy  monthly  or  quarterly  pa)rmenU,  from  170  to 
IHU  pensioners  of  various  classes  (but  the  number  is  ne- 
cessity vartatde) ; besklet  assisting  sailors  who  have 
Iteen  shlpwrockH,  or  are  otherwise  in  distress.  The 
recipients  of  the  charity  formerly  lived  in  the  bouse,  but 
now  they  are  all  out-pensloners.  There  was  a charity 
called  King  James's  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  old  wo- 
men t but  the  building  has  disappeared,  though  the 
furKls,  which  are  trlding,  are  still  devoted  to  their  orU 
ginal  object.  The  other  cbaiitabla  institutions  are  the 
humane  society,  dispensary,  and  casualty  hospital  ( the  so- 
riety  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick,  and  Leith  boys' 
chanty  school.  There  are  various  frtrndlr  societies. 

Poor-rates  were  Introduced  into  S,  Leith  in  1817  ; into 
K.  Leith  in  l8n : aggregate  numbers  of  permanent  and 
ocraslonal  paupers,  at  an  Average  of  three  years.  I.4SH, 
or  nearly  the  18tii  part  of  the  whole  pop.,  exclusive 
of  Ti  lunatics,  supported  out  of  the  poor  s hinds.  Av^ 
rage  assessment,  17s.  ‘Id. ; average  church  col- 

lections and  other  parish  duet,  3(KU.  4s.  Od. ; total,  9,GfXL 
is.  M. 

I.elth  labours  under  all  but  incurable  disadvantages  in 
rek|x-ct  to  its  port.  At  low  water,  the  tide  recedes  above 
a mile  from  tn«  shore  ; and  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  by 
which  the  town  is  bis^ed  Is  so  tiny,  that  It  is  even  in- 
sufficient to  clear  away  the  mud  fh>m  the  harbour.  Va- 
rious efliuts  have  been  made  to  overcome  these  natural 
difficulties  : but  hitherto  with  no  very  marked  success. 
In  17'J0,  a dock  was  formed  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and 
that  portion  of  the  present  pier  which  is  of  stone  was 
erected ; and  in  1777  a small  quay,  called  the  custom-house 
quay,  was  built.  But  the  Increasing  commerce  of  Leith 
soon  rendered  these  trlding  Improvements  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  demands  of  the  port ; and  accordingly, 
in  I7tl9,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who,  till  recently, 
had  the  uncontrolled  management  of  all  public  matters  ' 
connected  with  the  town  and  port  of  lycitn,  obtained  an  I 
act  of  parliament,  authorising  them  to  borrow  160.000/.,  | 
for  the  construction  of  wet-docks.  In  consequence,  3 j 
dorks  were  cnnstnicted  on  the  N . side  of  the  harbour,  he-  I 
tween  1800  and  1817.  each  measuring  8.W  yards  In  length  j 
by  100  In  breadth,  and  comprising  together  abotit  U4 
imp.  acres.  Attached  to  them  are  three  gravlng-dorks, 
each  196  B.  long  by  4.1ft.  wide  at  bottom  t and  150  B. 
long  by  73  B.  wide  at  the  top ; with  an  entrance  36  B. 
wi^.  At  average  spring  traes.  the  depth  of  water  In 
the  docks  Is  IBB.  9 inches  ; and  at  neap  tides.  4 B.  less. 
The  total  expense  was  385,000/.,  (d  which  965,000/.  was 
borrowed  by  the  city  Drom  government,  at  B per  cent. ; 
of  which  3 per  cent  was  to  be  raid  annually,  and  3 per 
cent  to  be  accumulated  as  a sinking  Bind  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debt.  The  city  gave  as  security  a mortgage 
over  ail  their  Leith  property,  and  a concurrent  clalm.with 
other  creditors,  over  the  entire  municipal  property  of  Edln- 
burgh,  besides  ceding  certain  effects  to  the  admiralty. 

in  addition  to  these  great  works.otheri  were  undertaken 
in  1831-33 ; vis.  an  elongation  of  the  pier  to  the  extent  of 
2,»f>0  B.,  making  it  altogether  upwards  of  | m.  in  length  ; 
and  the  formailon  of  a covering  bulwark  on  the  opfwwte 


skle.  l..5(XiB.  in  extent.  The  expense  of  the  former 
(iS.ouU/.)  was  borne  by  the  city  «if  Edinburgh;  tiio 
latter  (13.0U0/.).  Iiy  government.  'J  he  object  of  these 
works  was  to  deepen  the  water  in  the  rhannel ; which 
has  hern  rlTertcd  to  the  extent  of  about  *i  B.  But  after 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  h.xrbour  is  all  but  dry  at  low 
water,  and  tliero  are  only  17  ft.  water  over  the  bv.  at  Its 
mouth,  at  high  water  spring  tides,  and  only  14  ft.  at 
neap  tides.  In  fact,  no  vessel  of  above  460  tons  burden 
can  approach  the  harbour  at  the  highest  tides ; and 
sometimes  not  even  vessels  of  that  burden:  and  though 
the  act  of  parliament,  called  the  Edinburgh  and  l..eith 
Agreement  Bill  (July,  IhSH)  has  placed  the  docks  uitder 

Krllamentary  commissioners,  and  allowed  a certain 
‘ge  sum,  viz.  IS-V^OO/.,  to  be  conditionally  expemded 
in  improving  the  harbour,  it  Is  all  but  certain  tnat  the 
physical  disadvantages  under  which  It  labours  can  never 
be  sucrrssfullv  overcome  : that  Leith  can  never  be  any 
thing  better  than  a verv  indifferent  tide  harbour  s and 
that  tho  ex|)cnditure  of  farther  sums  upon  It  would  be  a 
vei^  qiiestiuoablc  procrc’dlng. 

The  harbour  of  Kdinburgn  should,  in  fact,  hnve  been 
constructed  more  to  the  W.,  at  Trinity  or  Granton. 
Indeed,  after  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  I/eith 
and  Edinburgh,  a bill  was  carried  through  parliament  In 
J837,  for  the  construction  of  a low-water  pier  at  Trinity, 
I m.  W.  of  the  harbour  of  Leith  ; but  various  circum- 
stances, which  It  Is  unnecessary  to  notice,  make  it 
pretty  certain  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect.  Luckily,  however,  the  Duke  of 
BucclciKh  has  been,  for  SMoe  yi‘ars,  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a low.water  pier  on  hU  estate  of  Granton, 

1 m.  W.  of  Leith  ; an  urnlcrtaking  of  great  natitmal 
Importance,  and  worthy  an  individual  of  great  wealth 
and  public  spirit  This  splendid  work,  by  far  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  attempted  in  Bcotlaml,  will,  when  completed, 
secure  for  Edinburgh  all  the  advantages  of  a deep  water 
harbour,  accessible  at  all  limes.  The  pier,  which  is  con- 
structed in  the  most  approved  manner,  is  to  project  into 
the  sea  al)out  1, 70U  ft.  shaped  like  a '/'.with  Its  head  to  the 
N.,  having  harbours  and  landing-places  on  both  sides. 
It  has  been  partiallv  open  for  upwards  of  two  years,  but 
its  business  has  hitherto  been  princlpaliy  conAned  to  the 
accommodation  of  steamers.  The  duke  has  erected  a large 
ediQce  for  an  hotel,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings ; and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  pe- 
riod, the  principal  part  of  the  shipping  business  carrW 
on  at  Leith  will  be  transferred  to  Granton.  *1  he  Utter 
commiKiicatcs,  by  an  axceileot  road,  with  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh. 

But  not  w ithstandins  these  unfavourable  drcumstances, 
the  commerce  of  Leith,  Bom  Its  being  the  part  of  Edin- 
burgh. is  very  ooiuiderable.  and  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  improving.  It  carries  on  a limited  trade  with 
Australia,  tho  K.  and  W.  Indies,  China,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Canada,  and  the  United  States;  but  Us  rht^ 
foreign  trade  is  with  Holland  and  the  K.  Europe. 
With  regard  to  its  domestic  trade,  there  are  three 
companies  who  have  altogether  18  vessels  trading 
with  London ; and  there  are  other  companies,  which 
have  vessels  trading  with  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liver- 
pool. Greenock.  Glasgow,  Aberdeen.  Wick,  Helms- 
dale. Orkney,  Shetland,  Dundee.  Stirling,  Ac.  ; the 
Greenland  Bshery  once  employed  7 vessels,  but  now 
only  ft.  Tbe  communication  by  steam  with  Ixiridou 
is  a times  a week  during  winter,  and  at  U*ast  fi  times 
during  summer;  with  Newcastle  twice,  and  Hull  once  a 
week  ; Hamburg  once  a fortnight  t Stirling  twice  a day  t 
the  opposite  coast  of  Fife  3 times  a dav ; and  a regular 
communicntlon  with  evorv  important  place  on  the  K.  o{ 
Scotland  from  I.erwick  ro  Siietland,  and  Kirkwall  in 
Scotland,  to  Berwirk-upon-Tweed.  The  steamers  sail 
from  Leith,  Newhaven.  the  chain  pier  at  Trinity,  or 
Granton,  but  now  mostly  Bom  tbe  wter. 

Account  of  Ihe  Vessels,  with  their  Toniuge.  that  en- 
tered the  Port  of  Leilh  in  the  uodcnneuUoned  Vean:  — 
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Tho  Gross  Amount  of  Customs'  Dues  collected  at 
Leith  during  the  following  Years  has  bcen~ 
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There  belonged  to  Lrlth,  in  )840,  176  vessels,  of  th« 
aggr^^gatc  burden  of  I9.l‘-V4  tons  ; the  amount  of  shipping 
ciuudways  and  foreign,  that  entered  and  leB  the  pmt 
during  tiic  tame  year,  «as  4Ub,'Jl3  loos.  Leith  is  cun- 
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rop«>rior.  at  a port,  to  aUber  Oraeoock  or  . 
Glatgov,  takrn  aeparatelr.  I 

An  attempt  wtt  rrcentir  made  by  a JolnC-ttork  com-  I 
pany  to  introduce  IUa*tiHDnlnf.  arid  the  maoufacture  i 
of  tne  coarter  linen  Cabrlct,  into  the  town  ; but  It  wat 
found  impotaible,  at  in  mnct  timtlar  catea,  artlBcially  to 
raite  up  a manufactarlng  population,  or  tuccettfitlly  to 
como  Into  competition  vith  placet,  tiich  at  Kirkcaldy 
and  Dundee,  where  the  butinew  had  been  gradually 
formed,  and  long  ettabliahcd.  The  company,  organited 
in  l^lth  for  this  purpoce,  erected  extentire  premitet. 
and  employed  ItOpertoni  In  mfll-vpinnlng  In  iM'ifI;  but 
their  operationt  have  entirely  ceat^  and  their  build- 
ing! are  unemployed.  A glau  and  bottle  work  hat 
exlited  for  a century,  but  out  of  teren  fbmacet  only  | 
one  it  now  at  work.  A pottery  hat  Jutt  been  com- 
men^.  and  proroltet  to  be  tuccetafuL  Ship-bullding  : 
hat  long  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  enurlosrt 
more  capital  than  any  other  butlnett  in  Leith.  There  , 
are  various  cxtentive  rope  and  tail  works,  JUtilleriet, ' 
breweries,  and  Iron  founderlet ; a sugar  refinery : a toap 
manufactory,  which  produced,  in  IfiK,  2,I39,}S0  Ibt.  of 
hard,  and  61,573  lbs.  of  toft  toap  ; a small  Unen  manu-  ' 
ftctury,  Ac.  There  are  9 incorporated  tradte  \ an  incor-  ' 
poratioo  of  maitmen  ; a merchant  company ; a chamber  . 
of  commerce ; tlx  banks,  and  a tavlngi'  bank.  A branch  . 
of  the  Kdloburgh  and  Dalkekh  railway,  brought  into  | 
the  town,  termmatet  at  the  quay,  opening  an  easy  com-  , 
municatioo  with  the  extensive  collis^et  in  the  B.  of  Mid  | 
Lothian.  The  intercourse  with  Edinburgh  by  stage 
coaches  is  every  quarter  of  an  hotir.  I 

Leith  existed  as  a town  as  early  as  the  1 9th  century.  ' 
The  old  church  of  N.  Leith,  dedicated  to  St.  Niul^,  I 
dote  by  the  river,  and  long  disused  at  a place  of  wor-  . 
ship,  was  founded  In  1493.  it  is  now  in  ruins ; but  Its 
cemetery  Is  still  used  ai  a burial  ground.  A bridge  over 
the  river,  built,  in  1433,  by  Bobert  Bellenden,  abbot  of . 
lioljTood-houie.  was  used  till  1784,  when  the  first  draw-  i 
bridge  was  erected-  Leith  Is  of  no  small  note  In  the  I 
history  of  Gotland,  having  been  the  scene  of  more  ' 
tniliury  service  than  perhaps  any  other  town  in  the  i 
kingdom.  It  was  often  burnt  and  plundered.  It  was 
once  walled  on  the  land  side,  but  all  traces  of  such  for-  i 
tificatlons  btve  disappeared.  Leith  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  CrumwcU.  who  laid  a heavy  assessment  on 
the  Inhabitants,  and  erected  a citeilel,  of  which  some 
portions  still  remain.  It  was  long  famous  for  Us  races, 
which  took  place  at  ebb-tide,  on  a tract  of  sand  K.  of 
the  town;  but  they  were  tran*ferred  to  Musselburgh 
Links  in  1816.  A roartello  tower  on  the  sands,  at  some 
distance  from  the  pier-head,  was  built,  at  an  expeuM  of 
17.00U/.,  for  the  defence  of  the  port,  during  the  late  war : 
the  port  is  farther  defended,  hf  a battery  of  nine  guns,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Cromweli'i  fort. 

l.eUh  was  long  dependent  on  Edinburgh.  So  early  as 
the  14th  century,  the  latter  obtained  a grant  from  King 
Robert  Bruce,  of  its  harbour  and  mill ; a right  which 
was  confirmed  or  extended  by  subeequent  grants  either 
from  the  crown,  or  lx>gan  of  Restalrig,  the  baronial 
superior  of  the  pla^  Toe  municipal  government  of  the 
burgh  was,  as  already  stated,  lubeUntially  vested  in  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh,  who  hail  tne  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  port.  But  the  Scottish  Bor.  Urforra 
Bin,  which  came  Into  operation  in  November.  1K33. 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things,  and  conferred  on 
the  iohab.  of  Leith  what  they  had  long  struggled  to 
c^aln,  the  uncontrtdled  exercise  of  their  own  mimicipal 
aflkirs : vesting  them  in  a provost,  4 Imilici,  and  coun- 
cillors, chosen  by  popular  election.  This  act  did  not.  how- 
ever, extend  to  tne  rights  of  Edinburgh  over  the  harbour 
and  dorks,  nor  to  the  revenue  arising  therefrom.  Hut  the 
Riiinburgh  and  l.eith  Agreement  Bill  (July,  1*44)  made 
earh  town,  In  every  respect.  Independent  of  the  other. 
By  this  statute,  the  aflklrs  of  the  harbour  and  docks  are 
vested  In  11  commtuioners,  (of  whom  5 are  nominated 
by  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  3 by  the  town-councils 
or  Edinburgh  and  LHth  respectively),  whose  proceed- , 
ings,  however,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 
The  deM  on  the  docks  due  to  government,  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  2^,3741. ; and  the  com-  ' 
mlisionert  are  empowered  to  borrow  a sum  not  exceed-  | 
log  13.1,0007.  (the  government  postponing  the  security 
granted  to  It  pro  feisio),  for  the  Improvement  of  the  port,  , 
provided  the  whole  ^rtienUrs  and  estimates  receive 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury.  Government  is  also 
ready  to  postpone  Us  claims  to  such  annual  sums  as  may  ^ 
be  required  for  t^ntelnlng  or  extending  the  efficiency  | 
of  the  port,  ^rtain  sums  are  also  directed  by  the  act  i 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  harbour  revenue  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  for  certain  specified  purposes.  The  income 
of  the  harbour  and  docas,  in  1840,  was  26,0121.  4s.  7|d. ; | 
the  expenditure,  embracing  every  Item  under  the  act, 
was  )6,4‘)Of.  8s.  6d- : leaving  a surplus  of  9..52I4  16s.  7|d. ; 
which,  with  former  savings,  msikee  a total  surplus  of 
16.444/.  4s.  l|tf.  I 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Dill  In  1822, 
L«'itb  bad  no  parUaineatai^  repreee&teUve.  But  that  ^ 
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act  confirmed  on  It,  with  Portobello  and  Mueselburgh, 
the  right  to  send  1 mem.  to  (he  H.  of  C.  Hegistered 
voters  in  IH4'^-4I,  1,901 ; being  more  than  two-ihinjs  of 
the  entire  constituency.  (Heoenme  Tabte$ ; BouMdarp 
HfporU  { CampkftTt  Jliit.  qf  / Ckalmer$'t  CaU- 
dania  ; <md  Pri^mU 

LElTMBKiTZ, a fortified  town  of  Bohemia, cap.  rirc. 
of  its  own  name,  oo  the  Elbe,  here  croseed  by  a bridge 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  wood,  sum.  N.N.E.  Prsime.  Pop.  fIB37).  3.9X7. 
It  is  well  bunt,  and  has  a bantuome  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  a gymnasium,  a theological  seminary,  a high 
scho(4  and  mrls*  school,  with  manufactures  of  straw 
hats  and  chicory,  and  a considerable  tralBc  in  agrirtiU 
tural  produce,  oad  fish  caught  in  the  Elbe,  The  wines 
of  Its  circle  are  the  beet  of  any  in  Bohemia,  which,  how- 
ever, is  no  very  high  recommendation.  It  is  a bishop's 
see,  and  the  s^  of  a circle  council.  (Oesferr.  A’ol. 
Bmevc..  Ac.) 

LKITKIM.  a martt.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught, 
having  N.  Done^  Bay,  B.  Kcrmanagh  and  Cavan, 
S.  Longford,  and  w.  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  It  is  long 
and  narrow,  stretching  N.N.W.  and  S.S.B.  nearly  m. 
Area  430375  acree,  of  which  138,167  are  mountain  and 
bog,  and  XV568  water.  Including  Lough  Allen,  near  (he 
source  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  also  in  this  co.  Leitrim  is 
wild,  and  generally  mountainous  { but  In  the  vallies  and 
low  muciu  the  toil,  which  is  incumbent  oo  limestone,  is 
moeUy  very  fertile.  Property  in  very  large  estates,  llllage 
farms  small  and  not  uofi^uently  let  on  partnership  leases. 
Agriculture  perhaps  improving,  but  in  an  excessively 
banward  and  depressed  state.  There  Is  no  rotation: 
corn  follows  com  as  long  as  the  soil  will  bear  any  thing ; 
or  if  the  series  be  Interrupted,  ft  Is  only  to  make  war  fur 
potetoee  or  flax ; aod  when  the  land  is  exhaustea  its 
recovery  is  left  to  the  eis  medicatri*  mUmrte ; clorer 
and  turnips  are  nearly  unknown : and  here,  as  in  most 
other  districts  of  Ireland,  the  potato  Is  the  ail  but  sole 
dependence  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  The  babitatloos  of 
the  occupiers  are  rooetly  miserable  huts  ; and,  except  in 
a few  instances,  office-houses,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  can  hardly  be  saM  to  exist.  Average  rent  of  land, 
10s.  6d.  an  acre.  Some  coarse  linen  Is  made  for  home 
consumption.  I/Oitrlm  contains  5 baronies,  and  17  i*art. 
It  sends  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C-,  both  fur  the  co.  Re- 
gistered electors,  183^0,  1,003.  In  IH31,  Leitrim  hiwl 
34,300  Inhab.  houses,  3.\48l  (amillee,  and  141 JI34  inbabs., 
of  whom  69.451  were  males,  and  73,073  fetnalrs. 

LRMBBKG  (Polish,  Lseose,  Latin,  i-Aipo/f's),  a city 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cap.  Galicia,  oo  the  Pcltew. 
a tributary  of  the  Bug,  IM  m.  F-  1^  S.  Cracov,  and 
nearly  970  m.  N.E.  Vienna.  Lat.  49^01'  40"  N. ; long. 
34°  f'  45"  K.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and 
strangers,  in  1837,  54,965,  0(  whom  above  30,000  were 
Jews.  I-emberg  was  forroeriy  an  important  fortress ; 
but  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications  was  begun  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  completed  under  Joseph  II., 
when  Its  ramparts  were  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out 
in  public  walks.  It  has  still,  however,  9 castles,  one 
within  the  town,  and  the  other,  the  ruined  castle  of 
Lowenburg.  on  an  adjacent  eminence  to  the  N.  The 
ritr  proper  is  small,  but  it  has  4 suburbs,  each  eoiuMiug 
It  111  extent ; and  comprising  the  handsomest  buildings. 

I The  lofty  towers  and  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  and  other 
' churihes,  and  the  massiveness  of  its  public  structures, 
give  l.etnberf  an  air  of  ^andeur,  particularly  when 
I viewed  from  a distence.  The  city  m narrow  dirty 
streets  and  old  houses ; but  the  suburbs  are  generally 
well  built,  aud  have  several  wide,  straight,  and  tolerably 
well  paved  streets,  and  some  spacious  squares.  I'he 
houses  are  mostly  of  freestone,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  but  roofed  only  with  shingles.  The  chief  public 
edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  archbishop  in 
the  Cracow  suburb  ; the  Dominican  church,  which  has 
a fine  mooument  by  Thorwalsden ; one  of  the  2 syna- 
gogues, the  old  Jesuits'  college,  the  new  council-house, 
the  governor’s  residence,  the  general  hospital,  and  the 
Urge  barracks  in  the  Zolkiew  suburb.  Lemberg  has 
upwards  of  'iO  churches,  including  a Greek  aud  ao  Ar- 
meuian  cathedral,  9 Rom.  Cath.  par.  churches,  aod 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  meeting-houses ; a Greek,  an 
Armenian,  and  6 Rum.  Cath.  convents,  5 hospitals,  and  a 
theatre.  Its  university,  established  in  17m,  and  re- 
moilclled  in  1617,  had,  in  1833,  1,311,  and  in  1837,  1,321 
students : of  which,  in  the  termer  year,  48.1  studied  di- 
vinity, 399  phiiosophy,  343  Uw,  and  185  medicine.  It  has 
also  an  Imperial  acaomy,  a Rom.  Cath.,  and  a Greek 
ecclesiastical  seminary.  9 gymnasia.  3 high  Khuols,  a 
school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a normal  school,  a Jewish 
female, and  many  elementary  schools;  a provincial  mu- 
seum, chiefly  for  the  natural  and  other  products  of 
Galtda,  and  a valuable  puttie  Ubrory,  said  to  be  ri^h 
In  works  to  Polish  literature.  1-embcrg  has  also  an  asy- 
lum for  the  children  of  soldiers,  a military  swimming 
school,  a workhouse,  and  a prison  for  poHUcai  ofiTeoders. 
It  is  the  seat  of  tlie  provincul  government . of  the  courts 
for  the  city  and  Urclci  a court  ol  appeal  for  the  prov.,  Ac.; 
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mnd  h«i  Rnm.  Cath.,  unltrd  Grerk,  and  Armmtan  arch* 
bi«hui‘«.  and  Lutheran  and  CnWIntst  »uperli)t«ndcntt 
I.4*tnb4*rg  ho4  manufactiim  <if  cnttoit  and  wooUen 
•tutTf,  with  ilye  work*.  dUiiilertrt.  tannrrW,  and  a few 
printing  etlaMUhim-nu ; but  it  U loueh  more  a cotn- 
nnerciai  than  a manufacturing  rltj.  Next  to  Brody,  with 
which  It  ha*  a coiiaUnt  interi-mir»e,  it  U the  chief  trading 
town  of  Galicia.  It*  pn*ition  on  the  high  road  ft'om 
Ode*«a  to  Siletia  and  Wartaw,  render*  it  an  emnorium 
for  much  of  the  produce  of  S.  Ku!s«ia.  Holdaria,  and 
Wallarhia.  in  its  transit  to  central  P.iiropo.  I.arge  faira 
are  held  at  I^cmhcrg  : the  moat  important  U that  called 
Drei  Knnig*  Me*»e  <Three  Klng*^  Fair),  which  lasts 
six  week*  from  Jan.  14.,  aitd  aitratts  a vast  concourse  of 
Jewish.  Christian,  and  even  Mohammedan  merchants. 
The  Russians  bring  to  the  fairs  Urge  quantities  of 
peltry  from  Siberia  and  Tartary,  which  they  exchange 
for  the  woollen  and  cotton  g<^8  and  hardware  of 
Austria.  Large  herds  of  cattle  arrive  at  I.emb«>rg  from 
Moldavia  and  Bc^tsarabia,  being  theuce  distributed  to 
dlSi-reni  parts  of  Austria  and  Silesia. 

lannberR  is  alsn  one  of  the  prindnal  com>markets  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Com  is  sent  from  it  to  Frxemysl. 
on  the  San,  where  it  is  shipped  for  Dantzic ; and  it  is,  . 
also,  though  more  rareW,  sent  from  It  to  some  of  the  j 
Dearest  statiuos  on  the  tmlestr.  for  shipment  for  Odessa. 
But,  owing  to  the  length  and  dilBrulty  c>f  the  navigation 
to  either  of  these  great  emporiums,  there  is  usually  a 
very  w ide  ^ITcrence  between  the  prices  in  them  and  in 
Lcmlrerg  Thus,  on  the  3SCh  of  November.  IH3K.  wheat 
sold  at  Lemberg  for  l&s.  a quarter,  wben«s  its  price  at 
Paiiislc  I'D  the  Ath  of  the  same  month,  was  no  less  than 
4Ss.  6d.  ; the  difference  amounting  to  214.  4d.  a quarter, 
being  the  measure  of  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  from 
I.  inberg  to  Daiitsic  I We  mar  remark,  by  the  wav,  that 
this  fact  teu  In  a very  striking  point  of  view  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  staletneiUs  so  f^oquently  put  forth  in  our 
new  .paper*,  contrasting  prices  in  this  country  with  those 
in  fnr«  ign  markets,  and  ascribing  their  excess  in  England 
wholly  to  the  influsmee  of  our  cormlaws. 

1-emberg  was  founded  in  the  13th  century.  It  was 
taken  by  Casmir  1.  of  Poland,  in  1340.  It  was  besieged 
in  ir>4d  by  the  famous  Cossack  chief,  Bogdan  Khmieliiicki. 
who  threatened  its  extermlnallon.  but  withdrew  on  re- 
ceiving a large  ransom.  In  IB7S  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks;  and  in  1705  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  f^haries 
XII.  of  Sweden,  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a fortress.  It  came  into  the  possession  of 
Austria  in  1772,  since  which  It  has  progressively  advanced 
In  wealth  «»d  population.  (Ofitrrr.  Sat.  Encyc.;  Unites 
Itrum,  TabUou  rfc  fo  Pohgne,  ed.  1830,  L 419. ; Erirate 
Information. ) _ 

LKMGO.  a town  of  Germany.  LtPeB-DrrMOLO. 
LKMNOS  (Turk.  .S/ahmeiM’).  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  dum.  of  the  Porte,  43  m. 
8.K.  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos.  and  about  the 
santc  distance  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  llellespout. 
Mount  Therma  being  in  lat.  30°  53'  46"  N.,  long. 

8'  32"  R.  Area  about  150  *q.  ro.  Pup.  said  to  amount 
to  12,000,  chiefly  Greeks.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral shape,  teing  nearly  dltided  into  twto  peninsulas, 
by  two  d«^  bays  or  indentations  cd*  the  sea.  Port  Pa- 
radise on  its  N.  and  Port  St.Antonioon  its  S.  side.  The 
latter,  which  Is  capacirnu  and  land-locked,  haa  good 
anchorage  for  large  ship#.  The  E.  sUie  presents  to 
the  sea  a bnld  rock,  iianie  Santo,  called  by  iEschylut 
the  Xtwac  in  hi*  brilliant  description  of 

the  watch-flres  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycena:  a 
rocky  bauk  projects  from  it  upwards  of  8 m.  into  the 
sea.  The  appearance  of  I^emnos  is  far  from  pictur- 
esque: barren,  rocky,  though  not  very  high,  mountains 
cover  about  two  thirds  of  its  surface,  and  scarcely  a tree 
is  to  be  seen,  except  in  some  of  iu  narrow  valleys,  which 
are  verdant  and  fertile,  especially  on  ita  W.  side.  The 
whole  island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion : the  two  highest  mountauis  have  craters ; there  are 
several  thermal  sprinn,  and  the  rocks  iu  many  parts 
resemMe  the  burnt  ana  vitrifled  scorlsr  of  fUmaces.  One 
of  1(8  mountains,  liMleed,  appears,  from  a fhtgment  of  a 
Greek  poet  preserved  by  Nicander,  to  hava  been  con- 
stantly emlutiig  flnme  and  smoke;  and  hence  we  may 
•irount  fur  the  fact  of  this  Island  being  sacred  to  Vulcan, 
who,  when  prrdpitated  fi’um  heaven.  Is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  its  nospitable  shores 

**  f^mnoB  Nra  dro : Mr  (kmw  aaUer  Aim 
Ant  Lipaie*  domws.*’  rw.  FUt€9»,  Hb.  U.  Itn.  9^> 

This  Island  has  been  long  ftunons  for  Its  himishing  a 
peetiUar  siliceous  earili  or  lime,  relebralcd  for  its  deter, 
gent  end  medical  qualities,  called  Trrra  I,rmuia  and 
Terra  SigiUata,  from  Its  being  impreased  with  a pecu- 
llv  S(^  or  mark.  Gnien  visited  the  island  in  the  second 
century,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself 
acquainted  witlt  this  earth ; and  he  states  that  H was 
then  dug  up  with  many  religious  ceremonies.  (De 
Mimpi.  Mfdtc.,  Hb.  lx.)  This  practice  has  been  eoo- 
(in>te<(  down  to  our  own  times,  or.at  all  events,  to  a very 
late  period.  The  earth  U dug  up  on  the  6tb  of  August, 


In  the  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  the  island  .*  when  a 
sufflrient  quantity  Is  extracted,  the  hole  Is  fillod  up  ; the 
bags  or  parcels  are  then  scaled,  and,  a few  l>eii-g  sent  to 
the  grand  seignior,  the  governor  is  accountable  for  the 
value  of  the  others.  Hut  the  reputation  of  the  l.emnUn 
earth  is  now  mucli  fallen  ofT,  (u>u  the  demand  fur  it  has 
propuTtiunally  decUned.  {Ancient  L'aforrsef  i/tsn>rw,  vili. 
^6  Hvo.  ed. ) 

At  present  the  high  grounds  of  the  Island  are  grasod 
by  sheep ; but  the  W.  and  S.  valleys  produce  corn, 
good  grapes  and  figs,  cotton  imd  mulberry  trees,  llie 
climate,  Wwevrr,  Is  too  cold  to  ripen  oranges  and  le- 
mon* ; and  the  Island  frequently  suffers  from  the  h>cuxt. 

The  wine  of  l.cmoos  u of  two  sorts,  both  red ; the 
best  fetches  about  8 paras  per  oke,  or  2s.  3cf.  per  bottln. 
It  produces  more  than  siifflcient  grain  for  its  own  cun- 
Burontion.  the  rest,  with  some  wine,  being  scot  to 
.Mytllcne ; but  its  chU'f  exports  are  ewe-mtik  cheese,  silk, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Wheat  sells  for  4 piastres  (6«. ) the 
bushel,  Itarley  for  8 paras  the  oke,  and  cheese  for  the 
same,  llie  inhabs.  are  divided  between  agriculture  and 
fishing,  and  the  women  (celebrated  for  tbeir  beauty) 
are  emplujed  in  weaving  cotton  cloths.  The  Turks 
resemble  those  of  the  other  Islands,  both  in  dress  and 
manners ; but  the  costume  of  the  Greek  women  U 
remarkable  as  well  as  picturesaua.  It  consists  of  a 
short  scsrlet  Jacket,  with  long  sleeves,  toosa  in  front* 
and  reaching  only  a few  inches  down  tite  bark,  very 
short  petticoats,  wide  calico  trowsers  gathered  at  the 
ankles,  yellow  Ttuklsh  slippers,  and  a white  handker- 
chief ti(^  like  a turban  round  the  head.  The  prirK'ipal 
town  Castro  (the  ancient  Mvr«aa),  on  the  W.  skle,  con- 
tains 3 Greek  churches ; and  K*  port,  or  rather  cove.  Is 
defended  by  a little  pier,  and  commanded  hy  a citadel 
on  the  overhanging  rocka  Ships  are  built  here;  and 
the  natives  are  excellent  seamen.  Pop.  2,000.  The 
other  port  is  Kt  Antonio  on  Its  K.  side,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hay  already  noticed  ^‘atpole'c  Memoir$,  IL  54.  &c.) 

I^emnos,  according  to  Ininy,  had  a labyrinth  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  Crete  or  of  Egypt.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  140  columns,  and  its  gates  were  so  admirably 
adjusted,  as  to  be  turned  by  a child.  ( Quartan  m <fficina 
turbinet  ita  Ubrai^  pep^erant,  ut  puero  rfresrme- 
fcnte  lonsarvwfrrr. ) ft  was  the  work  of  three  architects, 
one  of  whom,  Theodorus,  was  a native  of  the  island. 
Its  remaJru  are  said  to  have  been  extant  In  Pliny's  time. 
{Hist.  Sat.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  13.)  Nocertain  traces  of  this 
famous  edifice  have  been  discovered  in  modern  limes ; 
but  this  is  probaMy  a con  sequence  of  the  Island  having 
been  seldom  visitvd  by  scientlRc  travellers,  or  of  the 
change*  octvuioned  by  the  actioa  of  volcanos,  or  other 
natural  convulsions. 

The  first  Inhab.  of  the  Island  are  said  to  have  been 
Thracians.  In  the  reign  of  'I  hoas.  the  only  Lemnlan 
king  mentioned  in  history,  the  Loronian  women  are  said, 
in  imitation  of  the  Amasons,  to  have  treacherously  kiil^ 
all  the  males  {Jferodot.,  lib.  vl.  cap.  138.);  and  hence 
any  nremeditatnl  and  detestable  murder  or  other  crime 
was  long  after  called  a"  1-emnUn  action."  MlUlailes 
reduced  the  I-emulans  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 

I.KNA,  a Urge  river  of  N.  Asia,  the  principal  In  E. 
SIberU.  extending  through  19°  N.  lat.  and  failing  Into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  lat  42°  30*  N..  and  long. 
106°  R.,  on  the  Vi.  slope  of  the  lofty  granitic  range, 
skirting  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake  Baikal ; and  from 
the  source  as  far  as  Usl  Kulsk,  a distance  of  350  m..  It 

Eursues  a N.  course ; hut  at  that  point  it  I*  turned  B. 

y a chain  of  bills,  aind  runs  in  a very  tortuous  chan- 
nel E.N.E.  for  about  l,(J00  m.  to  Yakutsk,  the  metro- 
polis of  B.  Siberia,  where  ft  is  a wide  and  noble  river.  Ita 
general  course  from  Yakutsk  Is  N.  down  to  the  apex 
of  tlie  extensive  della  formed  ai  it*  mouth,  the  w- 
tance  between  these  two  points  bring  about  700  m.  If 
the  distances  along  Uie  stream,  carefully  measured 
on  J.  Arrowsmltb's  map,  be  correct,  the  entire  length 
of  this  gimntic  river  Is  prohnbly  somewhat  move  than 
2,-iOOm.  The  basin  of  toe  Lena,  according  to  Hitter, 
covers  an  area  of  about  K00,0(X)  sq.  m..  the  principal 
tributaries  above  Yakutsk  being  the  KIrenga,  Vitim, 
and  OIckma,  on  Its  E.  side,  while  below  that  city, 
the  main  stream  is  joined  E.  by  the  Aldan,  rising  by 
several  sources  in  toe  Stanovoi  range,  and  W.  by  the 
Bilui,  which  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hills  alvid- 
tng  the  Lena  basin  from  that  of  the  Yenisle.  The  l.eoa 
Km  an  extremely  tortuous  course  with  a sluggish  stream, 
and  encloses  numerous  Ulanda.  Mr.  Ilobell.  who  tra- 
velled up  the  stream  from  Yaktrtsk  to  Irkutsk,  describes 
it  as  " one  of  the  safest  navigable  rivers,  of  its  site,  in 
the  whole  world.  Us  course  being  only  very  rapid  in  the 
spring,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  when  numerous 
tributary  rivers  and  torrents,  bursting  their  icy  fetters, 
rush  with  impetm>sity  into  the  maternal  b<>som  of  the 
Lena.  The  river,  at  tnese  times.  Is  a truly  sublime  spec- 
tacle, particularly  where  it  passes  through  what  are 
called  the  gates,  which  confine  it  in  a narrow  channel 
between  rugged  cllfh  rising  perpendlrularly  ncarl\  :(00 
ft  above  the  stream.  The  dashing  and  cduying  o*i  :be 
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ttrMin  in  its  course  from  oik*  side  to  the  other  Is  tpr« 
rihly  grand  ; end  y?t  the  native  boatmen  manage  to 
dekcend  the  river  mithout  iujurr,  even  M this  season. 
I'he  forests  on  its  Imnk  are  principally  of  spruce  and 
the  yellow  pine,  both  of  a large  grouth  ; and  tlie  soil  on 
the  'mountains  npi'cars  rich  and  go<Mi.  and  ca^wble  of 
producing  grain  of  all  sorts.  &lu*t  of  the  fanning  set> 
tlements,  bo«e*cr,  are  either  on  the  level  vpots  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  or  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains. Below  Yakutsk,  the  face  of  the  country  is  very 
dKTcrciil : the  river  rolls  thence  through  vast  and  almost 
uninhaHted  plains,  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  which 
never  wholly  melts,  and  beneath  which  have  been  found 
the  cana^ses  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroset,  and  other  fossil 
animals.”  {ihibfWa  Siberia,  U.  62— ; LffeWa  Geologjf, 
L HU— 144.) 

I.l'NllAM,  a decayed  market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  Kent,  lathe  of  Aylesford,  hund.  Eyhome,  near 
the  somre  of  the  l<cn,  a Irib.  of  the  Medway,  13  m.  W. 
Canterbury,  and  40m.  K.8.K.  I^ondon.  Area  of  par., 
G.AUO  acres.  Fop..  In  1 RSI,  2,H*7.  The  town  consists  of 
a prlncip.-\l  street,  on  the  high  road  between  Maidstone 
and  Cnntrrt)ury,  intersected  by'at>oChrr  of  smaller  sise. 
The  church  h.-u  a square  tower  and  IG  curiously  carved 
siaiU  in  Its  interior,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  abbott  ami  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury, 
who  had  large  estates  wtihin  the  |usr.  The  market  has 
botm  long  tiisuied ; and  the  iabab.  are  almost  entirely 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

I.I'N  TINI  (an.  I.eontium^,  a town  of  Sicily,  prnv. 
Syranne.  on  a hill,  wrashed  by  the  river  Forcari  (an. 
l.i$su$),  near  the  lake  of  Lcntinl,  or  Miveri,  14  m.  S.S.  W. 
f'atania,  anil 20 m.  N.W.  Syracuse.  Pop.,  in  1^31.  7.276. 
Tlie  country  round  is  now.  as  of  old.  extremely  fertile  ; 
and  (he  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  its  culture,  in  (he 
fishery  on  the  lake,  and  tlie  sale  of  the  priKhice  so  ob- 
tained. In  the  winter  sc*ason  the  lake,  which  is  (he 
largest  in  Sicily,  li  about  IVm.  in  drc..  but  in  summer  its 
circ.  is  rvHiuCfm  to  8 or  9 re.,  the  exhalations  from  the 
mud  that  is  thus  left  dry  rendering  the  town  and  district 
Very  unhealthy : the  flsliery  yields  its  proprietor,  the 
prince  of  lUitera,  a considerable  sum. 

The  ancient  city  of  I^eontium,  founded  by  a rolo^  of 
Chalrldlaiis  In  the  I'lrst  year  of  (he  13tli  Olympiad  ( TAw- 
rpdidef,  lib.  vi.),  most  prnliahly  occupied  the  exact  site 
of  the  mmiern  town  ; but  the  ground  has  been  to  much 
shaken  and  ch.-rnged  by  natural  convulsloot,  such  as  that 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1693,  thut  few  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  can  now  be  traced.  When  it  was  taken  by 
the  Homans  under  Marcellus,  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Sicily,  as  Is  suibclently  evinced  by  the  notices  of 
it  in  various  writers,  and  rsprclallr  by  the  detailed  de- 
scription w'hirh  Polybius  has  left  of  its  state  at  tiiat  pe- 
riod. *•  The  city  of  I/eontlum.”  saw  he,  ” considered  in 
its  general  position,  faces  the  K.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  runt  a level  valley,  which  contains  the  public  build- 
ings allotted  to  the  administration  of  government  and 
Justice,  and.  in  a word,  the  whole  that  is  called  the  Forum. 
*rhe  two  sides  of  the  valley  are  enclosed  by  two  hills, 
which  are  rough  and  broken  along  their  whole  extent. 
Hut  the  summit  of  lliese  hills  is  flat  and  plain,  and  Is 
covered  with  temples  and  houses.  1'herc  are  two  gates 
to  the  dty  : one  of  them  Is  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
iHc  dty.  and  coudiK-ts  to  Smteuse  ; the  other  is  on  the 
nppntite  side,  and  leads  to  those  lands  so  famed  for  their 
fertility,  called  the  Leontine  Reids.  Below  the  hill  that 
etaiids  on  the  W'.  side  of  the  valley,  flows  (he  river 
Ussus ; and  on  the  same  side,  likewise,  there  is  a row  of 
houses  built  under  the  very  prreiptee,  and  in  a line  pa- 
rallel to  the  river.  Between  these  h«Kisci  and  the  river 
hes  the  road  that  lias  been  meiitiooed.”  ( //ampfoti's 
i’if*ybims,  lit.  10R. ) 

In  hU  third  oration  against  Verres,  Ckero  repeatedly 
refers  to  l.eontiuin.  and  celebrates  tlie  extraordinary  fer- 
fUity  of  its  territory,  An^r  termtimmi  atput  rrt  rei  /ru- 
fnrniitriir.  (/n  t'errem,  M\*.  Hi.  cap.  23.)  The  famous 
orator.  Goridas,  whose  eloquence  wav  instrumental  in 
persuading  the  Atiicnians  to  undertake  their  fatal  expe- 
dition against  Sicily,  was  a native  of  Lr-ontlum . 

LKO.VflN.STF.Ii.  a pari.  bor,.  market-town,  and  par. 
of  KnglarHl.  cn.  Hereford,  hunil.  Wnlphy  on  the  Lugg, 
an  affluent  of  the  Wye.  11  m.  N.  Hereford,  and  121  m. 
W.N.W.  Loudon.  Area  of  par.  and  oarl.  bor.,  which 
are  co-extensive.  9.290 acres  ; pop.  In  IHSI.  ft.239.  The 
town  consists  of  a g«KMl  principal  slreet,  about  J m.  long.  ' 
intersected  by  Kueral  narrow  and  inconvenient  lanes. 
There  are  several  hand'ome  Inns  and  private  rest-  j 
deuces,  and  being  well  fiaved  and  well  l^hted,  U has,  I 
on  the  whole,  n n*speetable  appearance.  The  town-hall, 
called  the  butter-ernis,  in  rnns«*quenrc  of  the  butter- 
market  being  held  in  the  lower  part,  ia  an  odd-looking 
Btnirture  of  timtwr  and  plaster,  standing  on  oak  pillars, 
with  Ionic  cap'tals.  A market-house  was  erected  in 
IMCi.  near  which  it  a small  gaol.  The  church,  which 
exhIWts  the  architecture  of  several  pt-rlods.  has  a tower 
ino  ft.  high : the  vh  arage  is  in  the  gt!l  of  (be  lord  chan-  I 
cetlur.  The  b.iptlsts,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Moravians, 
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I and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  each  places  of  worship  { 
and  well-attended  Sunday  schools  are  attached  to  tn« 
cliurrh  and  to  various  rhafiels.  A free  grammar-school, 
founded  and  emlnwed  by  Quetm  Mary.  ”has  entirely 
coated  to  furnish  gratuitous  education,  and  has  become 
a private  school : the  corporation  appoints  the  master  \ 
but  beyond  paying  him  an  annual  stipend  of  39/.,  they 
have  no  concern  in  the  management  of  the  school.” 
(ytMn.Corp.  iii'p.)  An  almshouse,  dispensary,  and  house 
of  industry,  are  the  only  other  public  esUMisbments. 

Leominster  was  formerly  one  of  the  prlnciftal  seats  of 
the  glove  manufacture ; but  latterly  the  business  hat 
been  on  the  decline.  Hats  are  made,  and  coarse  wool- 
lens, but  the  latter  only  to  a small  extent.  Tanning  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Tlio  principal  dependence  of 
the  town  is.  however,  on  its  retail  trailr  with  the  ad- 
Jacent  county.  Coal  is  brought  from  Shropshire,  partly 
by  canal  and  partly  by  waggons,  from  the  Clee  Hills. 

” The  land  in  the  borough  aiid  In  the  out-parish  is  in 
a great  degree  held,  often  in  small  portions,  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  town.  The  country  round  produces,  be- 
sides Che  common  agricultural  produce,  apples  and  hops 
in  great  abundance.  In  the  immediate  neigbbuurho^ 
of  the  town  the  meadow  lands  are  let  for  or  &/.  per 
acre.  Farther  off  the  average  rent  Is  about  3/.;  in  the 
out-parish  the  rent  was  represented  to  us  nmch  lower, 
seldom  exceeding  36s.,  and  sometimes  falling  as  low  as 
12s.  The  actual  farms  vary  in  site  from  60  to  4<<l  acres. 
There  are  few  tenures  lor  lives.  Some  lands  and 
I houses  Ixdonglng  to  the  corporation  are  let  for  long 
‘ terms,  subject  to  three  Joint  lives,  but  renewable,  as  Uie 
lives  fall  In,  for  fines  certain.  There  are  some  leases  for 
terms  of  years  ; but  the  greatest  number  of  holdings  are 
I f'om  year  to  year,  the  leases  fur  years  expiring,  and  the 
I tenant  holding  on.  A ronsidtrable  quantity  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  the  proprietors.  The  wages  of  labouring 
men.  flndlng'thcir  own  food.  are.  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  year,  about  Ids.  per  week.”  (Bovttd.  i/rv.) 

loHiminster  Is  a bor.  br  prescription,  ana  rcceired 
several  charters  between  I&M  and  1796,  the  governing 
ch.vrter  till  1K3A  having  been  36  Charles  II.  The  mun. 

I oftierri  are,  a reconier,  4 aldermen,  and  IS  councillors. 
Corp.  rev.,  in  1X19,  HOG/.,  of  which,  however, GG/.  13s.  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  property.  Quarter  and  petty 
I sessions  are  held  in  the  town-hall,  and  there  is  a court 
I for  the  recovery  of  debts  und(*r  lOu/.  The  pari,  franchise 
was  granted  in  23  Kdward  I.,  since  which  time  tlie  bor. 
has  sent  3 mema.  to  the  H.  of  the  voters,  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  being  resident  burgesses 
and  inhab.  paying  scot  and  lot.  Tbe  Boundary  Act  made 
the  |>ari.  bur.  co-extensive  with  tbe  par.  Heg.  electors 
ill  1x19-40,  G24.  Markets  on  Friday : large  fairs  for  cattle, 
forming- produce.  Ac-,  Feb.  il.,  May  13.,  Sept.  4., and  Nov. 
8.  (Afua.  and  fiound.  Rep-,  Ac.) 

7.RON,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  between  lat. 
AfP  l(y  aM  43°  N.,  and  long.  4°  and  7°  W. ; bounded 
N.  by  Asturiai,  P..  by  Old  C^tlle,  S.  by  Estremadura, 
and  W.  by  Gailcia:  greatest  length,  200m.;  breadth. 
ISHm. : area.  |0,.’i73  sq.  m.  P(^.,  according  to  Miflano, 
1,236.338.  The  whole  of  this  reirion  Is  Included  In  the 
basin  of  the  Douro,  and  is  intersected  by  several  large 
tributaries  of  that  river,  the  principal  Iwing  the  Piiuerga, 
Kt«a,  and  Tormrs.  Tlw  N.  and  8.  districts  are  reoun- 
lainous,  the  former  comprising  various  oRkets  from  tlio 
Asturian  chain,  and  the  latter  being  skirted  by  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Peninsula,  two  of  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  the  Sierra  de  Credos.  10,652  (t.,  and  the 
Pena  de  Francia.  6.689  ft.  71iis  hilly  country  produces 
the  loftiest  and  best  oaks  In  Spain,  and  is  rkn  in  iron 
ore,  some  portion  of  which  Is  smelted,  and  made  into 
hardware  goods.  The  inhab.  of  the  Asturian  mountains 
are  a distinct  race,  robust,  and  simple  in  their  raantsrrs, 
engaged  during  summer  in  |iasturing  cattle,  mules,  and 
the  migratory  flocks  of  sheep  that  pass  at  that  season 
through  their  country',  and  at  other  times  employcnl  in 
tillage  and  in  collecting  Iceland  moss,  which  is  Iktu  very 
almmlant,  madder,  and  medicinal  plants,  which  they 
Sell  In  the  markets  of  l.con  and  Madrid. 

The  less  eiewatod  parts  of  l.«on  contain  many  tracts, 
which  afford  excellent  pasture,  ami  dairy-fanning  might 
I be  pursued  with  great  profit,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of 
enterprise,  security,  and  even  tolerable  roads.  Matse. 
olives,  wheat,  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  some  parts : but 
there  it  a great  want  of  irrigation.  The  wine  of  Sala- 
manca is  said  to  be  of  good  quality  ; but  that  raised  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia  is  execrably  bad.  l.«oa  has  no 
public  manufactures  worth  notice,  except  tliat  of  hard- 
ware ; but  there  is  a good  deal  of  domestic  manufac- 
turing of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  for  home  consuni|*ti(»n. 
The  canal  of  Castile,  constructed  about  36  years  ago. 
passes  northward  up  the  valley  of  the  Pisurrga ; but  it 
was  never  Anishrd.  and  contributes  very  little,  if  at  all, 
to  the  advaatage  of  the  districts  through  which  it  passes. 
Townsend,  who  visited  I>oon  while  tne  works  were  In 
progress,  has  given  a good  account  of  the  undertaking. 
^Vol.  r.  p.367.) 

'J’bc  kingdom  of  Leon  U divided  into  6 provs.,  I^r 
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•aihI  PiWcU  in  thn  K. ; «iid  Zamora,  Toro,  Vdtadotid, 
anti  SalamaxKa  in  the  S. ; the  principal  cUlca  and  towns  : 
being  Leon,  Valladulid,  Ciudad  Kodrleo,  and  Sala-  j 
manoa.  This  country  was  anciently  liinobitcd  by  the  | 
ffttumrs  and  CuUaici.  and  formal  a part  of  the  Koman  I 
Torroconeniir.  Don  Fvlayo  oikI  his  successors  during  1 
the  «(h  Century  formed  this  district  into  a kingdom.  | 
called  after  Us  capital,  and  connecteii  with  tiut  of 
Asturias.  It  was  first  added  to  Castile  in  1<V17,  but  con*  | 
tinued  in  an  unsettled  state  till  I‘i30,  when  it  was  linally  ■ 
united  to  the  doininiims  of  Ferdinand  1 1 1.  king  of  Castiie. 
{MiHamoi  Mttd.Trav.) 

Lion,  a city  of  Spain,  can.  kingd,  and  pror.  of  aame 
name.  SO  m.  S.  Oviedo,  and  I7t>  m.  N.W.  Madrid  ; lat. 

4y  s„  long  6^  17'  4S"  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Ml* 
flann,  .'>,■'>00.  This  ancient  city,  once  the  rap.  of  an  Inde* 
pendent  kingdom  and  the  residence  of  its  soTerrlgns. 
stands  on  a kind  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  Berroesga 
and  the  Torio.  It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  and 
bears  in  Us  narrow,  dirty,  unpaved  streets,  and  almost 
ruinous  houses,  the  imUeatlons  of  poverty  and  wretched* 
ness.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  largest  Is  the  ca« 
thedral.  a Gothic  structure,  with  a lofty  spire  deservedly 
admlre«l  for  its  lightness  ai^  elegance  : the  ecclesiastic^ 
esiablUhment  comprises  a bishop  and  40  canona  There  > 
are  no  fewer  than  13  par.  chnrches  In  the  town  and  sub-  [ 
urbs.  and  2 canonical  nuuses  for  Augusttnian  monks,  with  ' 
7 other  monasteries.  There  are  also  4 hospitals,  one  of  , 
which  is  for  foundlings.  The  inhab.  are  employed  In  | 
linen  weaving,  in  knitting  stockings  and  caps,  and  making  i 
kvsther  gloves ; there  are,  also,  some  tanneries  and  | 
soap-factories.  The  surrounding  country  is  bold  and  : 
beautiful ; but  agriculture  is  in  the  most  degraded  slate.  i 
Hay-making,  however,  though  common  here,  is  not  usual 
in  other  parts  of  Spain.  | 

Le*in  was  fuunui-d  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Koman  ' 
emperor,  Galba:  it  was  called  bv  tlie  Komans  Lrgto  i 
»<-pOma  Grrmamica,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  1 
legion  ticing  stationed  here : it  was  the  first  large 
town  recovered  from  the  Moors,  aAer  whose  expulsion 
in  72*4  it  was  the  residence  of  Christian  kings  during 
more  than  three  centuries.  (3fribnM>^  Totentemd,  vol.  1. 
p.  376.  Ac.) 

LaoN.a  town  ofMexico.sUtcofGdanAXuato.inafcrtile 
plain,  aitd  on  the  road  from  Guaruxuato  to  Lagos.  36  m. 
V'.N.W.  the  former  city.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
6..VX).  It  has  3 convents,  a college,  aud  an  hospital,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  In  corn,  Ac. 

LKON  (ISLA  1)K),  along  and  narrow  Island  close 
to  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prof.  Cadis,  and  separated  from 
the  mainlaml  only  by  the  narrow  but  deep  channel  of 
Soiiti  Petri,  crossed  by  the  brCIge  of  Zuarso,  which 
being  the  only  point  of  approach  to  the  Important  city  of 
Cadis,  is  ilcfoiinrd  by  strong  redoubts.  It  Is  about  8 ro. 
long  by  about  3 In  breadth,  and  consists  olmcMt  entirely 
of  a dreary  sandy  waste,  abounding  with  salt*water 
marshfMB.  f^Udii  occupies  a small  peulnsuia  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  a long  sandy  isthmus,  set  aroted  (Vom  the  rest  of 
the  island  by  a line  of  fortifkalious  called  the  C'ortodura. 
(See  Cadii.) 

There  are  two  other  towns,  the  chief  of  which  Is  San 
Fernando,  otherwise  calli-d  I'la.  and  sometimes  Leon, 
6|  m.  S.F..  Codii.  Pop.,  in  lH3i)  (as  estimated  by  Inglis), 
3*i,ni>0i  but  It  had  decreased  9.(Mk)  since  tMO,  ai>d  Is  pro- 
bably At  present,  IK40.  under  4S.UUU.  " Itia,”  says  luglis, 

*'  Is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  hi  Spain,  and  1 
never  saw  a cleaner  and  handsomer  avenue  than  its  prin- 
Hna]  stre^  which  is  about  l|  m.  long.  Kvery  house  It 
of  the  purest  w hite,  and  every  range  of  windows  on  every 
house  oat  its  green  verandah."  The  principal  buildings 
are  tlie  bdtel-de-viUe,  in  the  great  sqiure,  and  the  great 
church,  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty,  but  also  for  a curious  mausoleum,  called  the 
FitrUAftm,  intended  for  the  interment  of  (be  clergy.  In 
iw:9,  when  Mr.  Jacob  visited  this  town  (which  is  auito  i 
of  modern  growth,  having  been  built  in  the  middle  of  i 
the  lost  century),  it  was  fiihabited  by  a numerous  pop.,  I 
more  active  and  Imlustrious  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Spain  : most  of  whom  cither  belonged  to  the  navy,  or 
Were  engaged  in  the  then  busy  dock-yard  of  Caracca. 
But  its  present  condition  is  the  very  reverse  of  pros, 
peroui  t for  " Isla,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  < 1S3U),  **  is  a sadly 
fallen  town  : the  great  naval  school,  and  extensive  docks  : 
of  Caracca  once  gave  employ'mmt.  and  life  and  pros*  | 
perity  to  l%la : but  now  there  ti  uot  a ship  on  the  stocks, 
nor  a pupil  in  tite  college."  (A/iAonOj  vol.  U.  I 

p.  89.  ; M'fd.  Trot,,  icr.)  1 

LEON  DE  NlCAnAGUA,  acityof  Central  America,  I 
and  the  former  cap.  of  tiie  state  of  Nicarafma;  In  aj 
savannah  near  a volcano,  by  whose  eru^ons  it  has  oc*  I 
casioiially  suffered  ; about  tn.  N.W.  Grenada,  atwl  A m.  I 
from  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  I.ake  of  I*eon  ; lat.  17^  2U' 
N..I<uig.  W.  Pop.,  estimated  by  Thompson  in 

1829  at  3.8.0M)  ((l/peitU  rtsit.  ^..4.M.);  but  it  has  since 
been  greatly  reduci-d  by  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  ! 
place  within  its  walls,  and  the  dtway  conscauent  on  the  ; 
removal  of  the  scat  of  guvernincnl  to  Grenada.  It  Is  tur- 

• I 
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' rotmded  by  old  walls  t and  baa  serera)  subnrba.  a rathe* 
dral.  ami  3 other  churches,  several  convents,  an  hoe* 
piial,  and  a college.  It  Is  a bishop's  see*  and  was 
originally  founded,  in  1&23,  on  the  spot  now  ralh^  Old 
Leon,  but  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  IA32. 

LEONARD  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  ri6p.  Haute 
Vienne,  cap.  cant.,  on  a bill  near  the  Vienne,  here 
crosMHi  by  a handsome  bridge,  12  ro.  E.  Limoges.  Pop. 
In  IM3G.  fut  com..  3,504.  It  was  fortiSed  in  the  lAth 
century  t and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
paper,  earthenware,  Ac. 

LEONESSA,  a town  of  central  Italy,  in  the  Neapo* 
litan  dominions,  prov.  Abrusso  Ultra,  M m.  W.S.W. 
Teramo,  and  14  m.  N.N.E.  RIetL  Pup..  In  1830,  7,000. 
It  has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  some  larM 
annual  fairs.  It  is  situated  In  a wild  rugged  country,  Tq 
an  amphitlieatre,  siirrouitded  by  mountains  which,  in 
winter,  intercept  the  sun’s  rays  for  half  the  day.  and 
render  the  climate  very  severe.  (Del  /U,  IL  236.) 

LKONFOKTK,  a town  of  Sicily.  Intend.  Catania* 
dist.  Nicosia,  cap.  cant.,  in  a hollow  of  M.  Tavi.near  the 
Glaretta,  and  37  m.  W.N.W.  Catania.  Fop.,  in  1881, 
10,678.  Suiythe  says  it  is  a fine  town,  In  a boMtby  situ* 
atioo.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a largo 
square,  from  which  two  long  and  well-built  streets  di* 
verge.  Its  trade  In  com.  wine,  oil.  and  silk  Is  consider- 
able. and  It  has  a large  annual  fair.  A good  deal  of 
asphaltum  It  found  in  its  vicinity.  {Smtftkc's  SicUp  ; Or- 
Uuarni  Ditiamario  di  Sieika,  &c. ) 

LEPANTO  (TOWS  AND  GULVH  OF).  I^epanto, 
(an.  SampactuM),  a sea-port  town  of  W.  Greece.  OQ 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulph  of  l^cnanto,  about  3^  m. 
E.N.B,  from  the  castle  of  Roumella,  at  its  entrance, 
and  I m.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Morino,  lat.  38^21* 
64/'  N-.  king.  31'^  46'  K.  Fop.  2,400?  It  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a bill  surmounted  by  a castle  of  little  strength, 
whence  two  walls  come  down  to  the  tea,  enclosing  the 
town  on  either  side.  The  harixiur.  within  the  town,  is 
shallow,  and  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  the  place  has 
very  little  trade.  In  antiquity  Naupactus  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Felopoonrsian  war;  and  after  many 
vicissitudes  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Justinian.  Its  present  walls  are  built 
on  the  foundations  of  those  by  which  it  was  snirourHled 
in  antiquity.  (tVoiwcr’i  Ancieni  Cr<cce,  it.  107,  4rc.) 

But,  now  unimportant  soever,  Lepanto  has  given  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulph  on  which  it  Is  situated,  an- 
ciently the  CoriniMtaems  sSnms,  or  Bay  of  Corinth.  The 
entrance  to  the  gulph.  between  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
Morea  and  Houmelia,  at  the  boUotn  of  the  gulph  of 
Patras,  is  only  about  I m.  across.  Within,  it  expands 
iutua  mognincent  basin,  stretching  R.  with  a little  in- 
clination to  the  S.  to  Maxi,  a distance  of  about  78  m., 
being,  where  widest,  about  20  m.  across.  Corinth, 
whence  it  formerly  derived  its  name,  is  situated  near 
its  S.  extremity,  it  has  many  fine  bays  and  harbours  ; 
and  in  antiquity,  there  were  several  considerable  towns 
on  its  banks.  lieCwcen  the  castles,  at  its  rntrance.  there 
are  from  30  to  3.A  fathoms  water  ; and  within  the  gulph. 
the  water  Is  generally  very  deep,  there  being  no  soundings 
in  the  centre  at  300  lothoms. 

Lepanto  has,  also,  given  Us  name  to  one  of  the  greatest 
conflicts  of  modern  times.  Philip  1 1 ^ king  of  8(>ain.  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  entered,  in  1 570,  into  a league 
against  the  Turkish  sultan.  Selim,  who,  having  con- 
querni  Cyprus,  and  become  very  powerful  at  sea,  threat- 
ened to  invade  Italy.  The  Turks,  being  apprised  of  the 
intentions  of  the  confederates,  assembled  a powerftil 
fleet  in  the  gulph  of  I,epanto.  having  a large  land  force 
on  board.  The  allies,  commaodi^  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  having  made  equally  great  p^paratiuns,  the 
two  annameuts  encountered  each  other  on  the  7tb  of 
October,  near  the  mcHith  of  the  gulph  of  I,epanto.  The 
contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  destructive ; and  was 
maintained,  on  both  sides,  with  invincible  courage  and 
resolution.  In  the  end,  however,  the  allies  ginned  a 
complete  victory.  The  Turks  lost  above  ‘<5,000  men, 
killed,  and  lO.UX)  taken  prisoners,  and  with  the  excep- 
ilun  of  30  or  40  galleys,  that  elTecUd  their  escape,  their 
whole  fleet  was  eHher  taken  or  destroyed.  'I'he  Chris* 
tians  lost  about  10,000  men,  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
who  died  of  their  wounds.  Estimating  It  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged,  this  was  certainly  the  greatest  sea- 
flght  that  has  taken  place  tn  modem  times.  U was, 
also,  the  flm  signal  victop'  achieved  over  the  Turks, 
and  difl\ised  the  greatest  juy  throughout  Christendom. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  contentious  among  the  allied 
admirals,  the  results  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  (A/odens  Vntt>er$ai  Htstory^  xxvU.  416^23., 
8vo.  rd.  ; tt'at$Qm'$  PAUip  //..  book  9-) 

LP.KII)A  (an.  JIrrda),  a fortifled  town  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, 8.5  m.  W.  Barcelona,  and  72  m.  B.  by  S.  Saragossa, 
lat  4W36'  N..  long.  0^  46'  R.  Pop.,  according  to  Mt- 
fiano.io  1836. 12.600;  but.  according  to  Hbrschelmonn  in 
1833, 16,820.  It  is  situated  on  the  Segre  (crossed  here  l>y  a 
handsome  bridg e)»  under  the  prutectloa  uf  a hill  on  wb^ 
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ara  MKQ  the  mini  of  a caitle  now  to  docajr.  hut  for- 
merljr  of  coiuUlcrahle  ■trenirth.  Owiotf  to  the  excmt  of 
•taffiunl  water  in  tbe  vicinity,  Lerlda  u unhealthy,  and 
fever*  prevail  In  ipring  and  tummer.  A good  quay,  how- 
ever. hu  been  lately  cooairuct4.<d,  which  not  only  keepe 
out  the  river,  but  form*  a Arte  promenade.  Its  phnripal 
street  is  nearly  1 m.  long;  bnt  the  rest  of  the  town  It 
coiiAned,  and  the  houses  are  generally  ill  built.  A cathe- 
dral. three  paritn  churches,  a military  hiMpital.  and  a 
priests'  college  (formerly  celebrated  as  a university,  iMit 
suppressed  Philip  V. ),  are  the  chief  public  bulldlnn  ; 
but  none  requires  notice  except  the  cathedral  A double 
Qiglit  of  steps  leads  to  the  terrace  on  wltlch  the  church 

Sstet  oMn : the  principal  front  is  embellUbed  with  six 
uted  Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which  are  three 
doors  with  Bnely-wrought  iron  gates,  and  the  building  is 
lunnountcd  by  two  handsome  square  towers  Tbe  tur- 
ruundlng  country,  being  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  ex* 
tremcly  productive,  particularly  in  wine,  for  which  its 
gravelly  siliceous  son  is  welt  suited.  Silkworms,  also, 
are  reared  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  some  silk 
and  other  fabrics,  tanning,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  very 
Important.  (Totommd,  I.  194—197.}  MiUamo.) 

Lerlda  dwivei  its  chief  celebrity  from  its  connection 
with  Roman  hlstorr.  In  tbe  plain  below  Itcrda^  .HHpIo 
(nnne  SI6  A.  o.)  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Car- 
Uiaginiao  Hanno ; and  about  1-V)  years  afterwards  It  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  difflculties  under  which  Julius 
t'nar  was  placed  when  encamped  In  Us  neighbourhood. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  a (Main  shut  in  between  tbe 
rivers  fVmga  ana  5jcorft.  and  defended  by  adeep  intrench, 
meat,  whilst  at  the  sama  time  Petreius  and  Afrantus, 
Pompey's  geoeraU,  were  encamped  <ki  a hill  between 
him  and  llerda.  In  tbe  intermediate  space  is  a small 
plain.  In  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  eminence  which,  if 
seised  and  fortiAed.  would  eualde  Its  occupier  to  cut  off 
all  communkation  with  the  city.  For  this,  during  Ave 
hours,  the  opposing  armies  maintained  a doubtful  cotiAlct ; 
but  In  the  eno.  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  Afraolus,  and 
Caesar  retreated  to  his  camp.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the 
disastrous  IntelllgeDoe  was  brought  to  him  that,  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  his  bridges  had  been  broken  diown. 
the  country  laid  under  water,  and  all  communication  cut 
off  with  those  districts  by  which  his  army  wu  provisianed. 
Famine  was  tbe  immediate  consequence ; and  Cvaar 
himself  says—'*  MUHum  wrrs  ffsopie  frumenti  diminu- 
rrtU.  atqiu  mcomtmoda  m dies  esq|c6<iis/afr ; et  Utm 
pamcii  difims  meinsii  erot  rermm  facta  commutatio,  ac  *e 
fortmna  huitmaccrat,  ut  nottri  magnd  imoptd  remm  eom- 
JUctarentmr  ; Uli  ammibrnt  abumdaraU  rebut,  tupcriorct~ 
fsw  kabcrctUmr.’'  Casar,  however,  without  loss  of 
time,  set  his  men  to  work,  and  having  made  a suAdeot 
number  of  light  and  portable  canoes,  set  a party  up  the 
liver  during  the  night,  who,  with  these  boats,  effbe^  a 
landing,  and  fortiAed  acampL  Ume  legmmem  putUa  trumt- 
ducit ; mtquc  ex  utrdqne  parte  poatem  imxtituhtm  per- 
fUit  biduo.  lla  eoMiMfos,  et  ^mt/rumenti  cousd  process 
terani,  tuio  adte  retipU.  (Ors.  de  Beil.  Ciu.  L c.  49— M.) 
Lerlda  has  sustained  many  sieges  ; it  was  taken  by  storm 
'in  17(77.  during  tbe  war  of  the  succession;  and  the  French 
again  besieged  it  In  IHIO. 

LKKWICK.  an  eminent  Ashing  station  and  bor.  of 
bamny,  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  Che  Shetland  or 
Zetland  Islands,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  tbe  W. 
margin  of  the  Sound  of  Bressay,  opposite  Bressay 
Island.  Pop.,  In  1801,  l,7<«t  In  IKM,  S.7M.  The  town 
m.  in  length)  is  built  along  tbe  ctirvature  of  the  bay, 
and  consists  of  a number  of  white  bouses,  of  from  two  to 
three  stories  In  height,  with  their  gables  in  the  Norwe- 
gian style,  tamed  to  tbe  street,  but  disposed  with  the 
utmost  Irregularity,  and  an  utter  dUregarn  of  every  con- 
vcnieoce.  except  that  of  being  as  near  as  possible  to  tbe 
water.  The  town-hall,  padsh  church,  and  two  dis- 
senting chapels  Mndependents  and  Methodists),  are 
the  only  public  i>ulldiii«.  Tbe  harbour,  which  is 
eatirviy  land-locked  by  Bressay  Island,  is  so  ample, 
that  it  might  contain  nearly  the  whole  British  navy. 
BressM  Sound  is  a rendexTont  for  Darls  Straits  and 
flreenhutd  whale  ships,  whkh  here  take  on  board  Mp- 
pHes  of  provisions,  and  complete  their  crews  with  seamen 
belonging  to  the  Islands,  whom  they  part  with  on  their 
return.  This  has  always  been  one  of  the  prindpa)  sta- 
tions of  Che  Dutch  herring  Ashery  ; but  tne  Asoery  Is 
now  chleAy  In  the  hands,  not  merely  of  the  liihab.  of 
Lerwick,  but  of  the  Islanders  generally,  who  resort 
thither  for  Che  purpose.  The  Lerwick  station  (exclusive 
of  titoae  of  Unit  and  Walls)  In  1834,  had  790  boats, 
decked  and  undecked,  employed  In  tbe  Ashery,  manned 
by  SJ64  persons.  The  produce  of  the  Ashery  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  96,000  Imrrels  of  bernngs,  gutted 
and  unguUed.  Cod  and  other  species  of  white  Ash 
are  cauimt  in  Che  bay  and  neighbouring  sea,  and  are  also 
extensively  exporteu.  There  is  a manufartory  of  straw- 
plaiting  for  gentlemeu's  hats  and  ladles'  bonnets ; a 
branch  of  busliitw  carried  on  both  in  the  Orkneys  and  | 
Zetland  Islands.  Woollen  stocklnn.  under-cluthing.  : 
and  gloves,  all  wrought  with  tbe  hand,  and  sometlmos  of 
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extraordinary  Aneness.  are  exported  from  l^rwkk.  U 
has  a riulom-huusp,  the  gruM  revenue  uf  which.  In  IK39, 
was  7.^4/  As.  4d. ; and  a branch  bank.  The  shopkeepers 
are  in  tbe  habit  of  shutting  their  shops  during  breakfast 
and  dinner.  FmvUkms  are  abundant,  and  about  a half 
cheaper  than  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland.  There  are 
several  sailing  smacks  Co  Leith,  and  a steamer  weekly  in 
summer. 

Lerwick  was  built  above  900  yean  ago.  principally  for 
the  armmraudatioD  of  the  Dutch  Ashermcn,  t.OdO  of 
whose  busses  were  then  said  to  have  been  often  collected 
In  Bressay  H4Mind.  U has,  however,  been  more  prospernos 
during  the  last  90  yean  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Fort  Charlotte,  for  the  protection  of  the  town  from 
Attarka  by  sea.  stands  a little  to  tbe  8.  The  lnbal>.  are 
of  Scandinavian  descent.  ( Mettrt.  Anderton't  UukloHdx 
attd  Itiandt  ; Hibttert’t  Detcriptiom  qf  tbe  bbetiand  /s- 
iandt ; ParL  Reportt.) 

LKSINA,  and  LISSA,  two  islands  of  the  Adriatic, 
belonging  to  the  circle  ol  Spalatro.  In  Dalmatia,  the  Arst 
96  m.  S , and  the  second  >3  m.  S.  W.,  Spalatro.  United 
area,  960  iq.  m.  Pop.  about  U.UOn.  Both  islands  are  In 
great  part  mountainous,  but  they  have,  notwithitandliig, 

I a cmistderahle  exumt  of  lower  and  prodtictlve  land.  L^ 
«lna  (an.  Pkarot  or  Pharia)\t  said  to  be  one  of  Che  most 
fertile  Islands  In  Che  Adriatic,  with  a great  variety  of  valu- 
able iirodurtt.  Corn  Is  raised  on  the  low  grounds,  but 
the  qimntity  is  invuArleut  to  supply  the  consumption  of 
the  iiihab. : amongst  Its  other  priKliscti  are  wine,  oil,  Ags. 
almonds,  saffron,  oranges,  aloes,  artd  honey.  It  has  con- 
siderable numbers  of  slieep,  and  these,  with  wool  and 
cheese,  arc  among  the  artktes  of  export.  The  products 
of  Lissa  (the an.  Itta),  are  similar  to  the  above,  and  in  It, 
also,  the  supply  of  corn  is  Insufficient  for  the  ronsiimp- 
tlon.  The  wine  of  Lissa.  which  was  commended  by 
Athennus,  is  now  sadly  degenerated.  The  Inhab.  of 
these  Islands  are  vhieAy  etiiployed  in  Ashing,  and  great 
quantities  of  Ash  are  taken  round  their  shores.  They 
both  furnish  good  marble,  and  prepare  rosemary  oli, 
liqueurs,  kc.  The  town  of  Lesiua,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Island  of  san>e  name,  has  about  1,600  Inhab.,  and 
is  the  see  of  a bishop,  whose  diocese  comprises  the  Islands 
l^ina.  I.issa.  and  Brazxa.  In  Lissa.  which  In  antiquity 
had  several  Aourishing  towns,  are  San  Giorgio,  with  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  Dalmatia,  ai»d  Comissa,  with 
9,100  Inhab.  ( PorUt't  Traw.  m Dalmatia,  pp.  819—940.; 
Bergbaus,  be. ) 

LESLIK,  a bor.  of  barony,  and  manufactaring  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence  on  the  led  bank  of 
Ihe  Leven,  1|  m.  N.  the  public  road  between  Kirkcaldy 
and  Cupar- rife,  7|^m.  N.  by  W.  Ihe  former,  and  9|  S.W. 
by  8.  the  latter.  Pop.,  In  1831, 1,891.  It  consists  cmcAy 
or  one  street,  and  contains  a par.  church  and  three  dis- 
senting chapels,  l^lle  House,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Kothes,  is  In  the  iminedlate  vicinity.  Leslie 
has  b mills  for  Aax-splnnlng,  employing  above  4W  hands. 
Weaving  of  cotton,  In  connuctlon  with  the  Glasgow  ma- 
nufacturers, and  ot  the  coarser  species  of  linen  fabrics, 
prevails  to  a considerable  extent,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  itearly  9(4)  Individuals.  There  are  also  8 rather 
extensive  bleach.Aelds.  The  nearest  market-town  is 
Kirkcaldy.  Leslie  has  existed  as  a village  for  upwards  ot 
3U0  years.  Dr.  Picraim,  the  celebrai^  physician  and 
Latin  poet  was  born  at  Fltcaim,  the  family  seat.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  At  Stratnhenry,  near 
this  place,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  Adam 
Smith,  author  of  the  " Wealth  of  Nations,”  when  only 
8 years  of  age,  was  carried  away  by  a party  of  gl(k 
slea.  The  InbalM.  of  the  village  are  retnarkaMo  for  their 
ram  for  religious  at»d  political  discussions.  The  Arst 
**  rolitkal  Union  ” formed  In  Scotland  was  at  Leslie,  in 
1881. 

LETTERKRNNY.  an  fnland  town  and  river  port  of 
Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  U lster,  on  the  Swilly.  4 m. 
from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lough  of  the  same  name, 
and  18  m.  W.S.W.  Londonderry.  Pop.,  In  IKH,  9,160. 
It  consists  of  a square  ami  a single  street ; aevd  has  a par. 
church,  a Rom.  Cath.  chape),  i Presb}tin1an  meeting- 
houses, a national  school,  a fever  hospital,  with  a dit- 
pensaiT,  courthouse,  and  bridewell.  General  sessions 
are  held  in  April  and  Oct.,  petty  sessions  every  Wediic*- 
day,  and  U Is  a constabulary  station.  Markets  on  Fri- 
days; fairs  on  tbe  1st  Friday  in  Jan.,  19th  May,  Ifgh  July, 
3d  Friday  in  Aug.,  and  8tn  Nov.  Some  trade  is  carriM 
on  in  tbe  export  of  com  and  other  raw  produce,  the  river 
admitting  vessels  of  lAOtons  to  come  up  from  the  lough 
to  near  the  town.  Post-office  revenue,  in  ]89ii,  8M9/.  i 
in  1836,  4901.  A branch  of  the  Belfast  bMk  was  openeo 
Isere  in  IH3A. 

LEUCTRA,  an  ancient  village  of  Greece,  In  the 
TbeNui  territories,  now  Leftra  or  I.«ef  ka,  9 or  10  m. 
W.  S.W.  Thebes.  It  Is  at  present  only  a heap  of  mins, 
but  Is  famous  In  andent  hlstorr  for  the  victory  gained  la 
Its  vtcinity.  on  the  8th  of  July,  aa«so87l  n.c.,  by  the 
Iticbans,  under  F.paminondas  and  Pelopidas.  over  tbe 
Spertana  The  latter  were  superior  In  number  and,  per- 
haps, also  In  discipline  and  military  skill,  to  their  adver- 
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Mrief ; but  th«  •bilky  of  their  MoeniU  enabled  the  The- 
bent  to  echleve,  dea^te  ererr  dludramage,  the  greateit 
trimuph  ever  won  Djr  one  Gredi  annj  over  another. 
Cleombrotu*,  the  Spartan  kine>  waa  left  drad  on  the 
iHd,  with  maaj  of  hia  principal  otBcere.  and  the  flower 
of  hit  troopa.  Sparta  foat  with  thU  battle  the  aaceDd> 
ancf  ahe  had  long  enjoyed  anaoog  the  Grecian  atatra. 
iXmophon,  HeUmn.^  lib.  vl.  cap.  4. ; Diodomt  Sicuim$t 
llt>.  XV. : Mifford'a  ^etce,  v.  90.  8vo.  ed.) 

LKUTSCHAU  (Hunger.  Lonr).  a royal  free  town 
of  Hungary,  co.  Zipa,  of  whkhit  la  the  cap.,  on  a hill  m 
m.  N.K.  Peach.  Pop.  (18S7),  S.I7&.  of  whom  Berehaua 
aaya  three  eighta  are  Proteataota.  It  U cdd,  and  ill  built, 
but  haa  a large  and  handaone  aquare,  a G^hlc  church, 
with  the  UrfRft  organ  In  Hungarr,  a large  old  town-hall, 
a new  couD»-boute,  and  several  other  edifices,  the  old- 
vkt  Lutheran  grronaaiure  In  Hungary,  a Hum.  Cath. 
frymnaaium.  a high  acbuol,  a noble  t^ale  seininaTy.  and 
an  aaylum  for  aoldlera’  children.  It  produce!  linen  fat^ 
rici,  and  mead,  of  which  laat  a good  deal  la  aent  into  Ptv 
land.  (^Karrum  A'ncire. ; ArrgAosM.) 

l.E  V ANT,  a term  ap^led  to  designate  the  coaata  of 
Kurope.  Aala,  and  Africa,  along  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Cape  Matapan  round  tlie  ^^geiui  .Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria,  to  the  veiCera  confines  of  Rgy^.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  trade  with  these  countries  was  almost  exclu- 
sively In  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  other 
Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  designation  of 
l^ante,  or  Eastern  countries.  But  the  term  I..evant, 
being  DO  longer  vernacular  in  the  languages  of  the  nations 
now  prindpAly  engaged  lu  the  trade  with  the  countries 
referred  to.  It  aeems  to  be  Calling  Into  disuse. 

LBVEN,  a bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  mi>d  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  a level  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  19^  m.  N.  by  K.  Edinburgh : on  the 
W.  of  the  river  la  its  suburb  of  Dubbletide,  or  Inver- 
leven.  Pop.  of  both,  2,fi6l.  Leven  contltu  of  two  prin- 
cipal. and  not  very  regular,  itrects,  running  parallel  to 
eAi'h  other  K.  and  W.,  with  a variety  of  bye-lanea,  and 
detached  houses.  Tbe  commankatM  between  1-eien 
and  its  suburb  has  hitherto  been  maintained  br  a aua. 
pension-bridge  over  tbe  river ; but  a stone  bridge  Is 
now  (IfiiO)  bring  built.  The  onlr  public  buildings  are 
the  church,  and  chapes  befoiiging  to  tbe  ilelief 
and  the  Asaoclate  Synod  There  is,  also,  a small  con- 
gregation of  Indepradents.  There  are  two  libraries, 
a mechanics’  Inatitute,  and  a great  variety  of  friendly 
■ocletles. 

l^eveii  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  manufheturet. 
7*here  are,  either  In  the  town  or  its  Immediate  vicinity, 
six  mills  for  splnniof  flax,  driven  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  steam,  employing  about  6au  hands.  I'here  are, 
beakM,  170  hand-iogm  weavers  of  coarse  linens,  of 
whom  2i  are  females.  It  has  also  a foundry  for  cast- 
iron.  a saw-mlll  and  wood  yard,  a mill  for  brxilaing 
bones,  a brick  and  tile  work,  wid  an  ochre  mill. 

*l*he  harbour  Is  formed  by  a creek  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  At  spring-tides  It  admits  vessels  of  about 
300  tons ; but  it  dries  at  low  water,  and  Is,  owing  to 
sand-banks,  extremely  dtflicult  of  access.  It  has  a small 
quay;  <mite  InsuOdcnt  for  the  growing  trade  of  tbs 
place.  Two  brigs  belonging  to  the  port  are  smployed 
chiefly  in  the  American  trade,  and  d sloops  are  en- 
gageo  as  coasters.  In  IHgh  the  value  of  the  Imports 
amiHintcd  to  43.190/. ; and  that  of  the  rxporta  to  <>o.4K3/. 
A steamer  sails  t«  ice  a day  to  l.eith  in  summer,  and 
once  in  winter.  The  game  of  Golf  is  much  played  on 
the  links  or  downs  of  Dubbicside.  {Sew  Acc. 

qf  SroUand,  1 Ftfetkire,  pp.  8G4— 377-) 

LKWE.S,  a pw.  bor.,  market-tosm,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex.  ra|>e  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge).  7 m.  N.E. 
Brighton,  and  43ro.  S.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor., 
wbkh  comprises,  with  the  old  bor.,  parts  of  four  out- 
psrisbes,  in  1X31. 8,692.  It  is  principally  situated  on  a 
steep  declivi^  W.  of  the  Ouse,  which  hers  cuts  through 
the  chalk  bills ; but  it  partly,  also,  stands  on  the  level 
ground  on  the  R.  side,  sheltered  by  the  South  Downs, 
Uist  rise  abruptly  almost  close  to  the  river  banks.  The 
streets  are  broao,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gaa ; 
and  the  town  generally  has  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
rnpectabUity.  Tbe  chief  public  building  Is  the  Assise- 
ball,  in  High  Street,  erected  in  1812.  et  an  expense  of 
t&.OOQ/.,  comprising  two  courts,  a council  chamber,  and 
other  apartments.  The  house  of  correction,  built  on  the 
plan  or  Howard,  in  1794,  was  greatly  enlarged  In  1817, 
and  now  contains  about  70  caparious  rooms  for  pristmers, 
with  15  cells  for  solitary  conflnement.  Tbe  silent  system, 
with  hard  labour.  Is  rigidly  enforced,  and  tbe  gaol  is.  on 
tbe  whole,  well  conducted  ; but  ” tbe  building  is  incur- 
ably bad,  in  an  unhealthy  situatloQ,  and  much  too  conflned 
for  the  wants  of  so  laree  a county."  {Friaom  Ituptctora' 
4tA  lUp^  part  1.)  lliere  are  six  churches ; and  the 
erclesiastiad  Nviufs  comprise  four  rectories,  two  of  which  : 
are  In  the  petronage  of  the  crown.  There  arc.  likewise.  , 
srven  plaM  of  worship  for  Wesiesan  and  Calvinist  i 
VoL.  11.  * 
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Mitbodistt.  Baptists,  Indepeitdenta,  Unitarians,  kc.,  to 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  lurches,  are  attached  well- 
attetuM  8unday-scbo(ds.  The  grammar  school, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  1512,  provides  gra- 
tuitous instruction  In  classics.  Ac.,  to  12  b«ys.  the  sons  of 
burgesses  ; and  there  is  a unlvenlty  exhibition  for  the 
scholars,  tenable  for  four  years,  of  Che  annual  value  of 
35/.  National,  Lancastrian,  and  Infknt  schools,  furnish 
elementary  Instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ; and 
there  are  several  endowed  charities  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  indigent. 
Lewes  had  formsirir  an  extensive  trade  In  wool ; but  this 
has  greatly  declioea  ; and  the  present  traffle  of  the  place, 
iodmndently  of  a very  considerable  retail  trade  with  the 
resident  nntry  of  the  district,  is  chiefly  in  grain,  malt, 
sheep  and  cattle ; it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  80,000 
sheep  are  sold  annually  at  the  Sept,  and  O^.  fairs. 
Tbs  Ouie  is  navigable  up  to  tbe  town ; and  there 
is  a considerable  trade  with  I^^ndon,  through  New- 
haven,  its  port.  {See  Nkwravbn.)  Lewes  is  a bor.  br 
prescription,  and  Is  governed  by  two  headboroughs  ana 
two  coostables,  elcct^  by  the  burgesses ; but  these  on- 
cers are  subject  to  tbe  Jurisdlctioa  of  the  co.  magistrates. 
The  Lent  and  summer  assises  are  held  here,  and  the 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex  ere  held  in 
Jan.,  April,  June,  and  Oct.  This  bor.  has  sent  2 mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  the  fhmcblse 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kefnrm  Act  being  TesM  In 
the  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  bor.  Tbe  Bounda^ 
Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  bor.  so  as  to  include  wHn 
the  old  bor.  parts  of  the  pars,  of  Southover,  SC.  Anne’s, 
St.  Tbomas-ra-tbe-ClIflb, and  South  Mailing.  Registered 
electors.  In  18I&-40. 863.  Lewes  is  tbe  place  of  election 
for  the  mems.  for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex,  and  the  head 
of  a poor  law  union,  comprising  7 pars.  Markets  cm 
Tuesday ; cattle  fairs.  May  8.  and  Whit-Tuesday ; large 
sheep  ikirs.  Sept.  21 . and  Oct.  2. 

The  flict  of  Lewes  being  a Roman  station  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful  \ but  it  had  acquired  its  present  name 
(said  to  be  derived  from  icstocs,  the  Anglo-^texim  woM 
for  pastures)  at  lesut  two  centuries  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  W illlem  the  Gonqueror  fixed  on  I,ewes  as  the 
site  of  one  of  those  fortresses  by  which  he  kept  In  awe 
his  Saxon  subjects  : and  considerable  remains  of  U still 
exist,  on  a commandlBg  height.  N.W.  of  tbe  town.  One 
gateway  U nearly  entire ; and  the  keep,  which  is  in 
tolerable  preservation,  has  recently  been  tsutefully  rs- 
polred.  B.  of  the  town  also  are  the  ruins  of  a very  an- 
dent  and  wealthy  priory,  the  walls  of  which  encios^  an 
area  of  about  83  acres : at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, its  revenues  amounted  to  l,09fl/.  {Hora^ld’a 
AntiquiUeM  qf  Lewea,  vol.  1. ; Part,  itfports,  Ac.  > 

LEWIS.  See  Hukidxs. 

LEWISHAM,  a populous  village  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at- Hone,  and  half-bund.  Black- 
heath,  on  the  Ravensboume,  a trib.  of  the  Themes,  4|  m. 
S.F..  IxmdoD.  Area  of  par.,  which  Includes  the  hamlet 
of  Sydenham.  6.230  acres.  Pop.  in  IB31,  9.G59.  The 
vUU^  consists  chiefly  of  e long  street,  lined  with  good 
bouses,  and  extending  about  2 m.  along  the  Hastings 
road.  The  lanes  leaduig  in  diflkrent  directions  abou^ 
with  handsome  villas  and  detached  resideoces,  inhabited 
by  opulent  merchants  and  retired  ritisens,  attracted 
thither  by  tbe  beauU  of  the  scenery  and  superior  salu- 
brity of  the  air.  The  church,  which  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  village.  Is  a handsome  structure,  erected  In 
1833.  on  the  site  of  an  older  but  stilt  modem  building, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  There  are,  also,  places  of 
worship  fur  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  independents : 
and  in  Sydenham,  bnides  a district  church  ano  episcopal 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenters’  meeting-houses.  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1647,  and  now  under  the 
trusteeship  of  the  Lealber-tclli.'rs’  Company  of  London, 
it  conducts  by  an  upper  and  under  matter,  and  Is  allegea 
to  be  well  attended.  A charity  school,  three  subscrlpcTon 
day  schools,  and  several  Sunday  schools,  have  been 
established  for  teaching  poor  children ; and  there  are 
almshouses  for  six  poor  women,  and  minor  charitable 
bequests.  Tbe  trade  of  tha  village  U almost  confined  to 
the  supply  of  the  fomlUcs  resident  within  the  par. ; but 
at  Loainpit  Hill  some  marl  and  chalk  pits  fomlsh  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Lime,  and  there  are  some  Large 
brick  and  nie  fields. 

LEXINGTON,  a town  of  Keiitucl^,  U.  States,  co. 
Fayette,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  Tuwn-forte,  a tri- 
butary of  tbe  Klkhoro  river,  Mm.  E.8.E.  Frankfort, and 
70  m S.  (Tioclnnatl.  Pcm.  (1830)  6,026-  *' Its  situation 
is  in  the  heart  of  a fine  diitricC,  with  a great  many  com- 
fortable-looking villas  and  farm-houses  In  tha  oeignbour- 
hood.  The  town  itself  consists  ofbaodsoiDe  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  and  Is  not  unlike  Doncaster.  The 
dilef  street  Is  a mile  and  a quarter  In  length,  smd  80  feat 
wide : there  Is  an  air  of  wealth  sbout  the  place."  (.Wau 
art’a  Three  Year$  m N.  America,  IL  436,  ^.)  I^xtog- 
: ton  is  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  towns  In  the  state,  and  for 
a long  tioM  was  its  political,  as  It  still  is  Its  commercial, 
tap.  lu  chief  pubifc  estab.  Is  Transylvania  uulvoriicy, 
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thr  Inttitution  of  the  kind  in  the  W.  itatec.  U %>at  i 

ii^rporated  in  I7hm,  and  has  now  13  profi-««ors.  and 
Uinall}'  alxMit  300  ktudrnts.  in  IH'A  the  prittcipal  edilice, 
with  the  library,  was  destroyctl  ty  Are;  but  aiK>iher 
library  of  4.4(Si  toIs.  has  b«>n  roltcTted.  Tlirre  arr  sr- 
veral  superior  private  schools.  'I'he  slate  lunatic  asylum, 
found<-d  in  IH'.'4,  andahtch,  In  IK.'tg,  had  l'i3  patients  ; 
the  U.  StaU^s  branch  bank,  court-house,  market-house,  a i 
largi-  mnsonic  hall,  ami  i^ffht  churches,  are  the  other  ' 
clitef  public  editices.  lyvxiiiftton  has  manufartur«'i  of  i 
cotton  baKginK.  curdaire,  woollen  cloths  and  yarn.  car.  j 
pets,  machinery,  &c.  The  tnhab.  are  said  to  be  bos>  , 
pltabir  and  arcomplUhrd.  and  the  tone  of  Ma-tety  agree-  : 
able.  The  town  derlTtHl  Us  nantc  from  a parly  of  hunt- 
ers. w ho  tirst  heard,  while  encam|>ed  on  the*  s{K>t  where  it 
standi,  of  the  memorable  engairement  between  the  Ame- 
rican and  ilritish  troops  at  I-exington  in  Mas%a«'hus«'tts, 
in  I77A.  A railroad,  tpt  m.  In  length,  conno  ting  this  town 
with  Frankfort,  is  intended  to  I*  cmitioued  to  Louis*  i 
ville,  on  (he  Ohio.  A pHxi  turnpike  road.  G4  m.  long,  i 
has  ^-eo  also  completed  Ix-tween  Lexingtou  and  Mays-  ^ 
slilr  Atmanatk  ami  Knrf/ct.) 

l.K  YI>KN  ( Lat.  l.mgdtnirm  iWoiwracra),  a celebrated 
city  of  llolland,  being  the  fourth  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Old  Khlno,  21  m.  S- W,  Amsterdam, 
and  tOm.  N.K.  the  Hague ; lat  b2°  V 23"  N.,  long.  4^ 
iKT'SH"  K.  Pop.,  in  1h37.  3t>,lio.  U is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a wet  ditch,  and  Is  entered  by  ancient  gate- 
ways. On  the  outer  side  of  the  cinget^  or  ditch . » hirh 
esrery  where  eacomnasscs  the  town  excc|>t  where  it  is  cut 
by  tlie  Khine,  Is  planted  a beautiful  double  avenue  of 
trees,  fonning  agreeable  walks  for  the  ritlsens  ; and  on  , 
the  inner  tide  rise  the  low  green  mounds,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  walls  to  this  venerable  cHy."  ((AaswAcrs.) 
Like<»tner  Ihiteh  towns.  Leyden  Is  traversed  by  canals, 
criosed  liy  numerous  bridges  ; though,  as  its  trade  is  but  ' 
tritlui){,  the  canals  are  of  little  use.  The  streets  are  i 
usu  illy  long,  broad,  and  well  tmilt ; and  there  are  some  | 
striking  puhlic  edifices,  and  the  town  has  an  antique 
venerable  appearance.  Barrow  compares  the  flrrrdr  j 
SiratU  tllroad  Street)  of  Iveyden  to  tlie  High  Street  of  I 
Oxford,  rc^konixl  among  the  finest  in  Europe-  He  says  . 
— “ In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  wider,  and  at  least  j 
three  times  the  length  i and.  contrarv  to  the  usual  prac  | 
lice  of  laying  out  streets  bytheDntcn.  it  has  tiie  same 
gently  witMling  turn,  but  wants  the  gradual  atront,  which 
cuntrlbiites  s<i  mucli  to  the  b««nty  ^ the  High  Street  of 
Oxford.  The  houses  In  that  of  I.ey«l**n  ari*  generally 
su|>erior  and  more  tilcturesque  ; and,  though  the  number  | 
of  collegri  of  ancient  art  hiti-cture.  with  their  turrets.  \ 
towers,  and  cpirrs,  in  Oxford,  exceed  the  numlier  of  . 
public  builitings  In  the  nruod  Street  of  l-«-ydcn,  there  is  i 
oiM*,  at  1ea*t.  that  will  bear  mmp.inson  with  the  most 
picturesque  college  In  High  .Street.  This  is  the  old  i 
ildiel  de  Villa,  built,  as  ap|K*ars  by  an  inscription  in  ; 
front,  in  the  year  1574.  It  has  a tall  spire,  somewhat  i 
remarkable  in  Its  architecture,  and  not  hx  k-gant.  It  is  ' 
built  of  a dark  blue  stone,  widch  has  the  ap)><‘araiit  n , 
of  blank  nuirblu,  and  Us  proinin<-nl  parts  are  tlp|tt*d  with 
gilding.  The  txidy  of  ine  building  has  nearly  30  win- 
dows on  a line  in  front.  3 (>ediinenls,  or  gaiiles.  highly 
ornatnenled,  a handsome  Italustrade.  surmounted  by  a 
ridge  of  stone  glubes,  and  the  whole  f ront  of  (his  remark- 
able piece  of  architecture  nay  be  said  to  be 

**  With  ghsl*ning  spires,  ami  pimtscle*  wiiwn'd." 

The  ground-floor  of  the  town-house  is  appropriated 
a.0  a market  fftr  butchers*  meal,  but  this  Is  not  seen 
from  the  street.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cleanliness 
of  I-o'yden  III  all  its  streets,  ahether  those  with  or  those 
without  caikits.  The  former,  with  thiir  quays,  are  par- 
ticularly  neat  ; and  the  bridges  are  mostly  of  stone, 
of  whkti,  they  pretend  to  say,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
Iftfl.”  ( T"f?i»r  in  Holland,  70.  TT.)  In  the  council  and  au- 
dience rhaml»ers.  on  the  first-floor  of  the  town-hall,  arc 
several  ralu.ihle  paintings,  as  the  I.ost  Judgment,  by 
Lucas  Van  Leyden  ; a large  picture,  renresenting  the 
state  of  the  city  and  Its  inhab.  during  its  siege  by  the 
Spaniards,  inclurling  a portrait  of  the  heroic  burgo- 
master Vanderwerf.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  founded 
in  1321.  one  of  the  finest  Cuthic  edifices  in  Holland, 
onntatiis  the  tombs  of  Boerhaave,  the  Meermans,  Sea- 
llger.  Camper,  Ac.  Near  this  church,  is  a large  open 
square,  ornamented  with  trees,  and  having  a canal  in 
its  centre ; it  was  formerly  covered  with  houses,  aecl- 
dentally  destroyed  by  tlie  blowing  up  of  a Itoat  lath  ii  « Uh 
gunp>»wder  in  the  canal,  in  1807.  About  1^0  persOfii  lust 
their  lives  on  this  ocrasion.  The  church  of  St.  Pancras 
kas  also  a most  unposlng  front,  and  the  tomb  <}f  Van- 
derwerf. in  the  rsHirre  of  the  city  Is  a ruined  tower, 
ealletl  the  burs,  of  unrertaiu  but  ancient  date,  erected 
on  the  only  rd^atad  spot  of  ground  for  many  mlies 
round 

I.e}denis  a Terr  dull  inanimate  tow  n,  without  manu- 
factures, trade,  or  bustle  of  any  kind.  But  it  is.  nulwllh- 
ttandlrig,  a most  destmble  ri*sideitce  for  men  of  hNiniing 
and  rasearcb.  lu  university,  wbich,  for  a Icugtheued 


(jeriotl,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Rampe,  waa 
founded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1675.  to  reward 
the  Inhab.  for  their  bravery,  and  hs  tome  compensation 
fur  tiH’  sufiTetlngs  they  sustained  during  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  Spaniards,  it  soon  allaiit^  to  tl>e  highest 
usUmaiioo,  iH-ing  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  t‘<mtluenLai  irliooli  for  the  study  of  cias* 
sics,  law,  medicine,  and  diviultr.  Among  Its  professors, 
are  the  illustrious  names  of  Douia,  JoM'ph  Kraliger. 
Daniel  Heinsius.  Oomariti,  Armlnlus.  Boerhaave,  N'an 
Swlclen.  lawfumhoccfc,  Sgravesaode.  Burman,  Huhnkrn, 
Ac.  Grutius  and  Di-srartei  were  of  the  number  of  ita 
pupils,  as  were  F.velyo.  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith  And 
though  no  longer  so  celebrated  as  formerly,  it  is  still 
extremely  well  conducted,  has  valuable  Hbrarlrt  and 
scientific  cuUectintis.  and  able  and  learned  professors, 
in  IKIA,  it  had  in  all,  H47  students;  of  whom.  2-10  »tu* 
du*d  law,  212  divinity,  131  medicine,  and  64  pitilosophy. 
The  college  buildings  ore  detached,  and,  in  tact,  ara 
placed  at  ruusiderable  distanci's  from  each  other,  in 
diff-rent  streets:  they  are  all  plain  storve  and  brick,  and 
suiBcieiitly  evince,  by  their  ap|>earat>ce,  that  they  have 
been  intended  fur  use  and  not  for  ornament.  The  principal 
of  these  buildings,  which  is  very  old.  and  was  formerly 
a religious  house,  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  t iU 
ball,  In  which  the  $fnattu  acod^mieus  meeta,  is  adr>m«d 
with  a flue  portrait  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
founder  of  the  university,  and  upwards  of  lUO  por- 
traits of  professors  m historical  succession.  The  senatua 
consists  of  33  professors ; and  as  this  university  re- 
quires no  lest  Of  religious  faith,  either  from  Its  profea- 
sort  or  scholars.  It  comprises  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, both  C'hrivtian  and  Jewish.  Most  of  the  lectures 
are  delivered  in  Latin,  and  the  puMk  announcement  of 
the  courses  is  iu  that  language.  The  students,  who 
wear  no  particular  dress,  reside  in  lodgings  In  the  town  : 
and  the  greater  number  siilMcribe  to  a club-house  and 
reading-room,  supplied  with  (iertnan  and  French  piibli- 
nstions.  I'he  students  of  Iveyden  bear  a high  character 
for  diligence ; but.  among  other  drawbacks,  junior  stu- 
dents have  to  act  for  six  weeks  as  fags  to  those  of  older 
standing  t nnd  duelling  It  aald  not  to  be  laid  under  any 
eflirient  restralut. 

The  museum  of  natural  history,  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity. surpasses  mnsl  others  in  Europe,  being  maioly 
iiide(>ted  for  its  excellence  to  (he  puMic  spirit  «»f  tlie 
Dutch  naval  ofiicers  and  foreign  rrnptoftt.nho  take  every 
opiMirtunlty  of  forwarding  iiaiurai  curiosities  to  their 
native  country ; but  It  also  owes  much  to  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  valtiabie  eollection  of  birds  by  Temmlncl^  and  to 
the  labours  of  travellers  and  cuUectcrs  sent  to  (he 
srruifiM  to  Africa,  S.  America,  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  museum,  which  is  nprii  grmlta  to  all  cla-ses, 
coiitUts  of  an  up{H-r  and  under  story,  ocrupving  lour 
sid<*«  of  a large  court.  The  clivsMfication  of  tlie  animal 
kingiloin  is  according  to  tlie  syvtem  of  ('uvier;  and  such 
is  the  seal  mnnifestaxi  in  peririting  the  collections,  that 
Mr.  (Chambers  meailions  that  2,600  guilders,  or  VW/. 
•tcrling.  had  recently  liecm  paid  by  the  iiniversi^  for 
one  shell  of  a naulUua,  to  complete  the  scries  of  such 
specimens ! 

The  museum  of  F.cvptian  antiquities  is  partkularly 
rich  in  pappri,  jewellery,  and  gold  ornaments;  and 
comprises  monuments  Inim  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
the  largi'St  mlloctiun  of  Ktruican  broofes  N.  of  tlie 
Alps,  bkbold  s exienslve  and  valuable  Ja)iam*«e  mu- 
seum Is  also  in  1-eydcn.  The  library  of  ihe  university 
has  GO.OOO  printed  volumes,  and  I4.0UU  MSS..  more  than 
2.fi<i0uf  which  arc  Arabic,  'i'he  todiiDk  ganlcn.  which 
romprtses  several  acres,  and  U extremely  well  laid  nut, 
has  an  extensive  series  of  speelmcos,  arranged  according 
to  the  syktems  of  Linnirtis  and  Jussieu,  with  exten- 
sive conservatories  for  rearing  and  preserving  tropical 
plants,  Ac. 

I^vden  has  a good  observatory,  17  churches  <oi>e  of 
which  is  Horn,  t'ath.) ; 2 h<upitals  ; an  Ad/W  rtei  inraltdra, 
a fine  new  edifice  ; an  arsenal ; ctulom-house  ; chami>rr 
of  commerce  ; societies  of  Dutch  literature,  science,  and 
poetry:  branches  <f  the  ScM'lety  of  Puhlic  (ox-d.  the 
National  l.conomicai  Societv.  and  the  Dutch  Society  of 
the  Fine  Arts  ; an  academy  ut’ design,  Ac.  It  is  saiu  ikal  all 
the  children  iM-longmg  to  the  city  are  being  initnictcd  : 
a sm.>lt  fee  is  i-xjui^  In  tbe  poor-schools,  which  is  not 
usual  in  Holland. 

In  the  17th  century  the  manufarture  of  fine  wonllrn 
cloth  was  extensively  carried  on  at  Leyden,  and  It  Is 
said  to  have  hud.  In  lt>V.',  alaiut  3.0no  houses,  and  lOO.iOO 
inhab.  (Dr  CItxI,  p.  2S>M  ) Perhaps,  however,  this 
statement,  is  exaggemted  ; hut  it  Is  said  by  Busvh- 
i ing  to  have  had.  In  I7i2.  houu's,  which,  at  au 

I averace  of  7 individuals  to  a hmise.  would  give  a pop.  of 
I about  77. ( /fiucAmg'f  OrogroysAy,  ill  4|s0.  Eng.  ed.) 
: Latterly,  however,  it  has  tnrrrased  very  ronsid(*rab)y  ; 
its  p«»p..  which,  in  IH37,  e\cee*lcd  ,’bi.iioci.  having  towui 
under  in  1HI7.  its  rhith  manufacture  has  been 

for  a lengthened  lyrlod  conii>aratively  iinimporiaiit  ; 
but  it  issiiii  c-uricd'oQ  to  some  extent,  puiUcularly  th« 
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mjirmfactiire  of  cmirte  flolhs,  and  of  count^nianei, 
ruK*>  Ac.  It  alio  carries  on  tome  (Kher  branches  of 
Induttry.  and  has  a considerable  irafBc  In  wool,  buUer, 
and  other  arlirles  of  uricuUaral  nrodurr.  It  Is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  llaarlein.  Delft,  and  the  Ha^tue. 

Diitina  the  latter  part  of  the  17th.  and  the  tt'cater 
part  of  the  Hth  century,  the  rocMt  Intereatinft  ai  well  as 
the  most  relel)rate>i  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  at 
Leyden  was  that  of  printluft  and  nubllthlnr.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Dutch  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Itmn.,  8ro-  and  4to.,  Including  most  of  those 
by  the  Kltevirs,  Issued  from  the  presses  of  this  dty,  and 
would  alone  have  conferred  on  It  imperishable  renown. 
A.guod  deal  of  printing  and  pnblUmng  Is  still  carried 
on ; but  we  shall  look  in  rain  among  the  works  now 
published  here,  or,  we  may  aild,  anywhere  else,  for  any 
that  alll  bear  a compansoo  with  the  cMf/s-d'ttupre 
alluded  to  above. 

The  siege  of  Ltcyden  by  the  Snaiilards  In  1&74  Is  one 
of  (he  most  meraurAble  events  In  tno  history  of  the  great 
struggle  made  by  the  United  Provinces  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of 
Spain.  The  inhabitants  displayed  the  most  Invincible 
couroM  and  resolution.  Valdes,  the  Spanish  general, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  carry  the  town  by  storm, 
eotleavoured  to  cut  off  all  communication  betweeu  it 
and  the  surrounding  cosmtry,  and  to  effbet  its  mine- 
tk>Q  by  famine.  He  completed  his  lines  of  dreum- 
vallation.  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object,  as  to 
entail  the  roost  tremendous  suffering  on  the  Inhabitants, 
without,  however,  shaking  their  determination  t<>  die 
rather  than  give  up  their  dty  to  the  enemy.  At  length 
the  country  round  the  town  having  been  laid  under 
water,  a squadron  of  flaUbottomed  bo^  laden  with  pro- 
vikioni  and  stores  made  its  way  thrmigh  the  Spanish 
lines  to  the  city.  This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  o(  the 
siege  : the  Spaniards  bdng  obliged  immediately  to  raise 
It.  after  having  Incurred  a very  beary  loss. 

PhtUp  //..  b.  l5.1 

I.eyden  has  given  birth  to  some  highly  distlognlshed 
Imlividuals.  Kembrandt  was  bent  (in  16(16)  In  Its  Immo. 
diate  vicinity ; an  t it  Is  the  native  pl.sce  of  Gerard  Douw. 
Vaiidervelde,  Mteris,  Jan  Su-en,  and  other  distinguished 
painters  ; ai>d  of  Vossius,  Ih-lnsius,  Musdienbrock,  Van 
Swieten,  John  Boch  ilt.  better  known  as  John  of  Ley- 
den, founder  of  the  .\nnlMi4lsts,  &c.  The  lewnied  and 
laborious  geoera|)her  Philip  CluvIcr.orr/ssecrMis.  though 
a native  of  Ihmtsic,  resided  prinripally  in  I>eyden,  where 
his  learned  and  excellent  works  on  the  geography  of 
ancient  Ormany,  Sidly.  and  Italy,  and  his  valiMble  /«• 
lr<Mfiw7to  ivs  Vnir^nam  Ueofrapktam  were  published. 
He  died  here,  in  depressed  ctrcurostaiKes,  In  In23,  at  the 
early  age  of  43.  ( J/ar/tit/rre,  art.  /.cgdc  ; Biographie 

VfUPcrteUr,  Ac  ) 

I.K  YTON  (LOW),  a village  and  par.  of  England. co. 
Fssex,  bund.  Hcrontree,  on  ihel^a,  m.  N.K.  Ix>adon. 
Area  of  par.,  acres.  Pop.,  in  IKli,  S.SllS.  Low 
l.eyton  is  situated  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  E. 
b.%nk  of  the  river  ; iHit  further  K.,  connected  by  a long 
straggling  street,  is  lA’ytnnstone.  un  an  eminence. 
rompn«ing  several  handsome  villas,  chiefly  tenanted 
by  I.ond<x)  merchants  and  traders.  The  rbuK'h.  a brick  ' 
btiilding  with  a low  tower,  is  n-markahle  only  as  having  I 
besM)  the  siTtie  of  the  pastoral  Iiltours  of  Strype  the  an- 
tit{uary.  who  held  the  vicarage  (X  years,  and  was  buried 
here  in  1737.  A Uom.  C.ith.  chapel  and  rhapf'l  for  Wes. 
leyan  .Methodists,  are  the  other  plares  of  worship ; and 
theioirlsh  has.hesith's  Sunday  schools,  a boys’ free  srhool, 
a school  of  itKlii'try  for  girls,  and  several  minor  rharitirt. 

LIU  VU  (Ia*tti»n, /w'/vtro).  a sci-port  town  of  itussia, 

fov.  t'ourlaiid.  un  (he  Ualtic.  beside  the  lake  Libau, 
(s')  m.  W.  by  S.  Miltau.  Pop.  probably  b.UOO.  It  is 
walled,  and  entered  by  a gate  from  the  N.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  aod  mostly  unpaved  ; and  Its  market-place, 
though  Urge,  Is  Irregular  The  houses  are  of  limber, 
and  unly  one  storv  high.  It  has  Lutheran,  R.  Catholic, 
Aiid  Calvinistic  c^urelies,  an  hnspital,  aud  an  orplian 
asylum.  The  port,  though  cominudloiis,  has  only  from 
8 to  12  ft.  water,  and  conuot,  therefore.  Ire  cntennl  by 
vessels  of  much  burden.  It  has.  however,  a consider- 
alrio  (rode ; most  part  of  the  pnsduee  of  Coiirland, 
as  cattle,  linseed,  com,  hide*,  tallow.  &c.  being  exported 
from  It.  Its  iBifrons  are  rhieily  colonial  proaurts,  ma« 
nuf.irtured  g»r>wl«.  wine,  oil,  fruits.  Ac.  In  the  value 
of  the  export*  (rum  Litrau  amounted  to5,0|  I.Mlilrtmhles, 
and  that  of  the  Imports  tir  6l7,7.'r4  r.  (5c*n»Vt/<T,  /.« 
lLut$ie.  .VCV.  ; Ponart.  l)r$  Kniserth.  Rtisil.  415..  Ac-) 
I.IBKRI.^.  a repiihlkan  st.ate  of  W.  Africa,  foturded, 
in  iM'il.hy  free  blacks  from  the  U.  Slates  of  N.  America, 
under  the  aiupkes  of  the  American  Colonisalion  So- 
ciety. Its  territory  extend*  along  the  Guinea  coast  for 
about  ns  m.,  with  a Ivre.ulth  inland  of  20  or  30  m.,  chiefly 
between  lat.  4”  an<l  7^  N..  and  long.  90  and  ISP  m'.  Fop. 
estim.xti*d  nt  4/00  mlnnict*.  Iresidet  natives.  The  coast 
It  generally  low.  but  the  country  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior,  and  .it  about  20  or  30  m.  from  the  sea,  (he 
hilU  are  of  CHiuderol^ic  cluvation.  Several  rivers  fall 
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Into  (he  Atlantic  within  the  colony,— .as  the  St.  Juhii, 
St  Paul,  Mesiiraclo.  Ac. ; but  they  are  navigable  only 
by  small  vesieU  for  short  distances.  The  want,  indeed,  of 
any  great  navigable  river  that  might  liave  opened  on  in- 
tercourse with  the  interior,  U a heavy  drawback  on  tlio 
prosperity  of  this  roioor ; and  will  always  hinder  it 
from  becoming  a place  or  much  coromerclal  importance. 
The  soil  Is  said  to  be  fruitful,  and  the  climate  better, 
or  rather  1cm  destructive,  than  in  most  other  parts  ol 
the  coast  Rico,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  baiunas, 
cassava,  and  yams  are  ridsed ; and  camwood,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are  among  the  exports. 
The  settlemetit  U visited  hy  traders  from  the  interior, 
and  some  trade  Is  carried  on  with  Europe  and  America, 
partly  in  colonial  shipping.  The  care  oi  the  local  inte- 
rests and  subordinate  aOkirt  of  the  colony  is  confided  to 
native  colonists,  and  it  has  two  legtsLattve  chambers  ; but 
tbe  powers  of  government  are.  notwUhstandlDg,  sub- 
stantially vested  In  the  agent  of  the  American  C<^nisa- 
tion  S^Kdety.  Its  object,  in  fact,  was  to  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  blacks,  who  might  there  enjoy  that  Indepeo- 
deoce  and  consideration  which  loog-elwrished  pr^umcM 
binder  them  from  enjoying  in  tbe  United  SUtes  ; aod  it 
was  supposed  that  the  being  able  to  dispose  of  manu- 
mitted sJaves  by  scviding  th^  to  this{colooy  would  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  manirnilsslon  ; but  we  believe  that 
In  this  resjject  it  has  had  very  little  influence,  ooly 
about  2,(MX)  liberated  slaves  having  been  sent  to  It.  A 
good  many  blacks  resciHxl  from  slave-ships  on  tba 
African  roa«t  and  elsewhere  have  been  landed  here. 
Primary  schools  have  been  opened  for  the  Instruction 
of  tbe  tslacks,  and  It  has  several  churches,  and  a printing- 
press.  But  we  understand,  that,  on  tbe  whole,  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  tbe  ct^onlsta  are  far  ftoin  satis- 
Eactury ; thourn  they  are  not  worse  than  might  bava 
be<  n reasonably  anticipated. 

Tbe  chief  town.  Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesuredo,  lat. 
€9  35'  N..  long.  Hfi  W.,  has  about  1,300  inhab. 
{Ehc^.  AmeHcana  ; i(mrraif'$  £nege.  qf  Oeog.,  Amer. 
edit.,  Ui.  4.%  i Macqmftn'i  Snrwy  qf  A/in'ca.) 

LIBOURSB,  a town  and  river-port  of  France,  dep, 
ClrotKle,  cap.  arrond,  on  tbe  Dordogne,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Isle,  3C  m.  B.N.R.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  In  1836,  ex. 
com.,  S.064.  Few  towns  in  France  are  so  regularly  and 
well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean.  Its  houses 
elegant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  good  walls  and  agree- 
able promexiades.  Among  the  chief  public  edifices  are 
extensive  cavalry  barracks,  a theatre,  a public  iibr.xry, 
with  3,000  voii.,  and  a handsome  brick  and  stone  bridge 
of  9 arches  across  the  Dordogne.  The  port,  at  high 
water,  has  from  10  to  16  ft.  water,  admitting  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden.  LIbourue  it  the  seat  of  a sub-prefec- 
ture, of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  a sub-commissarW  of  marine.  It  bat  manufacturea 
of  woollen  stuffk,  article's  of  mllitarr  equipment,  gloss 
and  cordage,  and  docks  for  shlp-bulldlng.  It  is  on  en- 
trepot for  salt  and  agricultural  produce  destined  for  Bor- 
deaux. It  mas  founded  by  Edward  1.  of  Ktigland,  In 
386.  ( Htuto.  art.  Gironde,  ifc. ) 

l.lCIlr  lELD.  a city.  pari,  bor.,  and  co.  of  itself,  lo- 
cally situated  in  co.  Stafford,  bund.  Offlow,  15  ro.  N. 
Birmiogham.  20  m.  W.  Leicester,  and  108  m.  N.W.  ].on- 
don.  Area  of  the  ro.  of  city  (which  is  ro-rxtrnsive  with 
the  par],  bor.)  3.180  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  6,.*iOH.  The 
city,  which  stands  in  a floe  valley,  on  a small  aflluent  of 
the  Trent,  Is  Irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets  ; but 
it  is  well  pared  and  lighted,  many  of  the  house*  are 
handsome,  and  its  general  appearance  is  respectable. 
'Fhe  chief  public  buildings,  bnidew  the  ehurche*.  ara 
the  guildhall,  a neat  stone  edifice,  on  the  top  of  which 
' are  carved  the  city  arms  ; the  market-house,  occupying 
I (he  site  of  an  olu  market-cross;  tiie  blsiiop's  pmace, 
in  Che  Close,  and  a small  theatre,  IJchtield  is  an  epis- 
I copal  see.  and  has  a noble  cathedral  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  tuwD.  close  to  a fine  sheet  of  water.  It  Is  buUt 
chiefly  in  the  decurabxl  Gothic  style  peculiar  to  the 
I3ib  and  13th  renturies,  and  comprises  a nave,  choir,  and 
transepts,  with  a ladye.  chapel.  It  measures,  from  E, 
to  W.,  410  ft.,  and  Is  153  ft.  wide,  measured  ainng  the 
transepts.  There  are  three  towers,  the  central  one  of 
which,  rising  from  the  Intersection,  is  surmounted  by  a 
light  steeple,  and  has  a total  height  of  280  ft. : the  towers 
at  the  \V.  end  are  e.xrh  ]n0  ft.  high.  The  body  of  the 
church  Is  spacious  and  lofty,  supported  by  pilUrs  formed 
of  clustered  cxilumns  with  neat  foliated  capitals : the 
roof  is  benutii'ully  groined,  the  choir  is  elegantly  fur. 
nUhed.  and  there  are  several  fine  monuments,  one  of 
which  is  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer,  a 
native  of  this  city,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
IHth  of  September,  1709.  The  exterior  parts  of  the 
building  ore  hiehly  ornamented  with  sculpture  oud 
trai-ery-work : tne  W.  front  displays  a multitude  of 
fisures  in  eUo  relievo,  illurtrative  of  psMsages  in  Bible 
history,  arsd  on  the  roof  is  a stutue  of  foarlrs  II.,  erected 
hy  Bishop  Harket,  who  exerted  himself  during  many 
year*  to  rrp.'sir  the  dainag'  s inflicted  <»n  the  cathedral 
by  the  pvlioinenUry  troops  in  the  great  civil  war.  The 
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whol«  balUMng  wm  thoroughljr  rppalrcd  tn  IT^*90.  at 
an  cxpruM  of  t>.000f.  Tbt  chapter  compritet  a d«‘.tn,  6 
retldantlary  canona,  14  prohendartM,  and  A print  vicar*. 
At  an  aTcragc  of  the  thm  jr«ar«  endtna  with 
tho  nett  revcniiM  of  the  bUhoprtc  of  l.lrhndd  amount, 
ad  to  a jaar ; and  at  an  avaraga  of  tha  Mnran 

yaari  andtng  with  IKM.  the  ravanuaa  ^ tha  cathadrai 
amounted  to  l,673f.  a jraar.  In  the  city  ara  I par.  church  ; 
and  f ehapolrlaa,  in  tha  patronan  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  , bnldn  which,  thara  are  pivca*  of  wnnhip  for  ' 
Ind«*paodcnU.  Waelcyan  Mrthodiat*.  Rom.  Calhalira. 
and  other  bodlea  or  dUmtrtart.  Among  the  aduca-  | 
tional  mtabli«hmanU  ara  ravrral  Sunday  •chooli,  3 na*  , 
lioital  •ebool*.  an  Rngliib  charity  Kbool,  and  a fraa 
granimar.trho^,  founded  by  Edward  Vi.,  and  atatad 
to  ha  in  a flourlablng  conditloo,  with  SI  tree  boyt  and 
•avaral  atlpandiary  pupUs  boarding  with  tha  ma*tara: 
among  tha  fortnar  puptla  of  thU  »rhool  ara  tha  llluatrloiia 
Damet  of  Athmola,  Addlaon.  (iarriefc,  Johnaon,  and 
V’oollaaton.  The  charitable  ln*tltution«  comprite  two  | 
almahousa*.  an  hoapital  for  clergyman'*  widow*  and  or*  | 
phao*.  a mendicity  *oriaty.  and  a di*pan*ary.  Lichfield  , 
na*  no  trade  or  manufacture*  of  Imnortanca:  a carfiei 
factory  give*  employment  to  about  loO  pertoo*,  and  S3 
other*  are  raCumea  a*  balooring  to  a worste«i>mill. 
lu  trade  I*  chiefly  local,  ariring  out  of  the  want*  of 
the  town  and  nel^bourhond.  and  there  t*  little  *liow 
of  artWUr  aroongit  thoae  engaged  in  bu*inc*».  The 
Grand  Junction  ( anal  na**e*  near  tha  city,  and  the  BIr. 
mingham  and  Derby  Railway  at  a di*tance  of  about  6 
m.  The  city  waa  anciently  governed  by  a guild,  di*- 
•olved  by  Howard  VI.,  who  gave  it  a charter  of  mcor*  ' 
poratkm,  aubMuiiently  conflrroed  by  Cbarle*  II.  UtxUr 
Che  Municipal  Keform  Act.  the  ter.  1*  divided  Into  3 
ward*,  and  the  municipal  oflicer*  are.  a recorder,  mayor 
and  6 other  aldermen,  and  IH  councillor*.  Corp.  rev.,  io 
1M9,  S.I60f.  \ but  of  that  98lf.  wa*  derived  from  the  «ale 
of  property.  Quarter  and  petty  aeaaion*  are  held  In  the 
guildhall,  and  there  is  a court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  4<te.  Since  the  33d  Edward  1..  Licbflcid  Bm, 
with  some  intermission*,  sent  3 mem*,  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  wa*  vested  In 
the  freeholder*  of  the  co.  of  the  city  of  LIcbfleld.  and  In 
the  fVeemen  and  burgage.holders  of  the  city.  The  bound* 
ariea  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  include  the  co.  of  the 
city,  and  the  place  called  **  the  ('ln«e,'*  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral.  Registered  electors,  in  IHS9.40,  A7b.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  ai^  Friday  ; fairs,  Jaa  10..  Shrove* Tues- 
day. and  Ash'Wednesiuy.  fur  cattle,  sheep,  bacon,  and 
cheese ; May  IS.  for  she^  and  cattle  ; and  first  Tuesday 
in  November  for  cheese. 

LIECHTENSTEIN  (PRINCIPALITY  OF),  an 
lodep.  state  of  S.  Germany,  and.  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, the  least  In  extent  and  pop.  throughout  Europe : 
Iwtween  1st.  4V>  V and  47°  W N . and  long.  ^ 26'  and 
9^  W K.. ; having  S.  the  Swiss  canton  of  tlie  Grisont ; 
W.  the  canton  St  Gall,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the 
Rhine  ; and  B.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Vorarlberg.  Area, 
63  iq.  m.  Pop.  fl.300.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountain*  . 
out ; a range  of  tbe  Orison  Alps  traverse*  It,  separating 
the  Rhine  from  tbe  Samina.  a tributary  of  tbe  III.  Cattle-  , 
breeding,  agriculture.timher-rutting.  and  ci>tton  spinning,  > 
espeoiallv  the  first,  are  tbe  chief  occupations  of  the  inhab. 
Com,  wine,  fruit,  and  flax,  are  the  principal  articles  of  ^ 
culture.  governiDeot  is  vested  in  the  prince.  ai>d  in 
an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  rural  proprie-  > 
tors.  AppM  fritm  the  court  of  original  jurisdictiun  in  - 
Vaduix,  lies  to  the  court  of  chancery  in  Vtenna,ln  which  i 
the  prim*c  has  a seat ; and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Innsprllck  Vaduti,  or  Liechtenstein,  the  cap.,  is  a . 
town  of  less  than  1 ,000  inhabs.  Tbe  princip.  furnishes 
a contingent  eS  66  men  to  the  army  of  the  German  con- 
federation : it  has  one  vote  in  the  foil  council  of  that 
tedy, and,  together  with  other  small  states  (see  Gimiaky,  ‘ 
Voi.  1.  p.  WM.),  a vote  in  the  committee,  and  tbe  I6th 
alace  In  tbe  German  diet.  The  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 
is  one  of  tbe  richest  proprietor*  of  Europe:  his  estates  . 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  especially  in  Moravia,  > 
extend  over  nearly  S.'jnn  aq.  m.  i ann  bis  annual  revenue  I 
Is  estimated  at  l.'JUu.i'OO  fiorios  ; of  which  amount,  how*  [ 
ever,  his  Indep.  sovereignty  yields  only  about  90,000  A. 

( ArrvAoiM  ; .llmtmack  de  (roSM,  Ac. ) 

LIKOE  (Dutch  I.Mfk,  Germ.  LUUtck),  an  Important 
oomnierclal  and  manufacturing  city  and  river  port  of 
Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of  same  nanae  : on  tbe  Maesc,  133  m. 
8.  by  W.  Mai**tricbt.  and  M m.  R.  by  8.  Brussels  ; lat. 
600RFSS  ' N..  long.  60  81'4S"  B.  Pop.  in  56.000;  | 
but  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a neighbourhood  with  a dense  < 
pop.,  employed  in  braoches  of  industry  similar  to  its  own. 
Its  pop  in  the  mkidle  of  the  l.Vh  century  it  said  to  have  > 
amounted  to  ISO.OUO;  latterly,  however.  It  has  been  In-  i 
creasing.  It  it  situated  on  the  dicllvlty  and  at  the  foot 
of  a hill,  and  is  consequently  divided  Into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  latter  ttsutds  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Uurthe  with  the  Maesc,  and  is  intersectod  by  many  j 
branches  of  the  last  nam«^  river,  which  are  enclosed  by 
tiono  wal's.  eml  crostod  by  numerous  bridges.  Tbe  chim 
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bridge,  the  Pomt  dr  F drekr,  thrown  aerom  tbe  main  stream 
of  the  Mmese.  Is  163  yards  In  length,  49  ft.  In  breadtii, 
and  has  6 arches,  varying  in  diameter  fVoBi  60  to  66  ft. 
A convenient  quay  fur  commercial  purposes  extends  teth 
above  and  below  tbit  bridge,  for  tbe  whole  length  of  the 
town  along  the  Maese,  which  is  njtvigablefor  small  vessels 
as  Car  as  this  city.  Liege  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its 
fortiflcatlODs  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  Is 
defended  on  tbe  N.  W.  by  a large  citadel,  lalelv  rebuilt, 
and  on  tbe  R.8.E.  by  Fort  Cluutreuse ; Iwaloe*  which 
there  are  only  a few  outworks.  There  are  10  suburbs. 
Lleim  is.  generally  speaking,  ill  built.  In  both  the  lower 
and  upper  town,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  in  the  latter 
they  have  the  adiditlonal  disadvantage  of  being  so  steep 
as  to  be  ascemied  in  many  placet  by  flights  of  steps. 
Among  the  11  squares,  are  3 tolerably  spacious  ; in  one  of 
which  stands  the  town  h dl,  and  tn  the  other  the  theatre. 
The  town  hall,  comprising  the  provincial  coiirt-bouso 
and  prison,  is  a dark  stone  building,  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  with  two  open  courts,  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  resembling  tliat  of  the  du^  palace  at  Venice. 
It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of 
Liego.  Tbe  cathedral  of  St.  l,.ambert  stood  in  this 
square  : but  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  revolutionary 
forces  in  1794,  and  no  traces  of  it  exist  Tbe  church  of 
St.  Jacques,  in  the  decorated  Gothic.  U the  architectural 
glory  of  the  city.  It  was  cosopleted  in  I66S.  Its  interior 
IS  astonishingly  magnificent,  and  displays  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  tracery  and  fret- work  tnat  Is  any  where 
to  be  met  with.  It  has  a noble  organ,  but  its  statues  and 
paintings  are  Inferior.  St.  Croix,  and  some  of  the  other 
churches,  of  which  there  arc  31  R.  Catholic  and  1 Pro- 
testant, are  also  fine  structures.  The  theatre  Is  a hand- 
some modem  building,  surrounded  by  an  arcade  : from 
the  square  in  which  it  stand*  a piece  of  water  runs  to 
encircle  the  town  on  its  W.  side,  ter^red  by  a promo- 
nade  planted  with  trees.  The  buildings  of  the  university 
stand  betide  the  Maese,  on  the  ruins  of  a church  of  the 
Jesuits.  This  Institution,  founded  by  tbe  late  king  of 
Holland,  In  1816,  has  Ikculties  of  theology,  law,  and 
phytic;  46  professors,  and  usually  firom  400  to  600  stu- 
dents. It  possesses  a cabinet  of  minoralogy,  with  up- 
wards of  5,600  specimens,  a cabinet  of  3,000  fossils, 
found  in  the  vlclnitr,  and  other  scientific  collections, 
and  a library  comprising  many  curious  MSS. 

Accordiug  to  Mr.  Chambers,  “ Tbe  sight  of  I.iege  at 
once  reminds  us  of  an  English  manufacturing  town.  We 
hail  Its  en^ne  chimneys  and  smoke  as  emblems  both  of 
Wealth  and  advancement  in  the  mechanical  arts  : and  as 
we  drive  Into  its  busy  streets,  and  pass  alons  its  open 
quays  thronged  with  commerce,  we  are  apt  to  Inquire  of 
ourselves,  can  all  this  be  on  tlic  Coutlnent.  and  not  in 
one  of  the  manufocturing  district*  of  England  ?"  ( T«r«r, 
Ac.  fn  IK38.)  In  fact.  Liege  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Birmingham  of  the  (Continent,  it  owes  this  distinction 
to  Us  situation  in  a district  abounding  with  coel  and 
iron,  and  which  also  aAxds  sine,  lead,  copper,  sulphur, 
alum,  marble,  and  slate.  The  c^-Qeld  of  Liege  it  the 
most  extensive  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  being  5 
league*  in  length,  with  a breadth  varying  up  to  s league*. 
Coal  Is.  however,  rather  expensive,  the  cost  ruling 
it  having  been  estimated,  in  1(06,  at  about  10  fr.  per 
ton. 

The  manttfacture  of  cannons  and  fire-arms  Is  that  for 
which  Li^e  and  its  environs  are  most  celebrated,  liie 
royal  esuanon-foundry  in  this  city  .instituted  in  1*^)3,  pro- 
duce* at  an  awraM  9 piece*  of  ordnance  weekly,  partly 
brass  sod  partly  Iron.  There  are  numerous  manufhe- 
torles  of  fowUug-pleces.  muskets,  pistols,  Ac.  'Hie  guns 
of  Liege  are  said  to  be  cheaper  than  those  of  England  ; 
but  tliere  Is  not,  we  believe,  any  real  ground  for  such  an 
assertion  ; they  may  perhaps  cost  less  money,  but  then 
they  are  not  nearly  so  well  finished,  nor  so  good,  aa 
English  gun*.  Had  they  been  really  cheaper,  the  manu- 
facture would  not  have  declined  so  rapidly  as  It  did  dur- 
ing tbe  4 years  ending  with  1838. 

Accopnt  of  the  Quantities  of  Fire-arms  manufactured 
at  Idege  in  each  of  the  4 years  ending  with  1838. 
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iSriaeotnttc,  /mdmiricen  Brig.  11.  309.3 
In  1836,  the  most  flourishing  year  of  tbe  manufhrturo. 
the  value  of  tbe  fire-arms  Issum  from  ttie  dlflbreot  fao- 
turies  of  Lien  was  estimated  at  7.0(X).0OU  tr. 

Steam  ennoes  and  machinery  are  largely  produced  in 
Lle^e  and  in  the  adjacent  busy  and  populous  village  of 
Seraitig,  about  3m. to  the  8.W.,  on  tte  opposite  bank 
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IbA  Mmae.  Ttie  p«lace  of  (he  former  prinee-btihoM  at 
tbet  place  having  been  bought  in  1817  or  the  Meeeleuri 
Cockerlll.  Engh^men.  thejrevUblUhed  tn  it  the  Urgeet 
hardware  manututuring  evtabllthment  in  Belgium,  or 
Itwleed  oQ  the  Continent.  It  U devoted  to  the  conttrnrtlon 
of  •C«Am>eDgioet  and  other  deeciiptloni  of  maehiivery, 
and  to  forglDg  and  manufacturing  iron  and  iron  good*. 

It  U that  GO  fttc«m*eng{ne«.  of  the  angregate 
power  of  G&5  horaet,  are  conttantlj  empl(^ed  Tn  thii 
fartorv,  with  from  2,000  to  2,200  workmeo,  >00  of  whom 
are  inmert.  Moat  of  the  lot'i>motlve  engine*  upon  the 
Belsian  railwaft.  the  engine*  for  atcam  vesteU.  Ac. 
uaed  in  Belgium,  have  been  made  here,  and  many  have 
alao  been  aeut  to  other  parti  But  we  regret  to  Itave  to 
add.  that  from  tome  cauae  or  other,  Meaars.  Cnckerill 
have  recently  been  Involved  In  aerioua  dlAcultlM : and 
If  their  works  be  now  carried  on.  It  must,  we  appreneod, 
be  through  the  advances  that  have  been  made  them. 

Idege  baa  also  maiiufactorles  of  hies,  nails,  stoves,  and 
hardware  of  all  Unda ; watches,  jewellery,  brnntv,  and 
other  nroaments  ; woollen  and  cotton  fisbrics,  hats,  glue, 
tobacco,  paper,  chemical  products.  Ac. ; w ith  numerous 
dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  It  has  an 
eachangr,  a chamber  of  commerce,  a bank,  with  the 
privilege  of  coining  money,  a savings*  bank,  a wwm/^c. 

numerous  hospitals,  and  Iwnevolent  inicitutions. 
superior  and  olemenlary  s4‘boo1s,  and  various  learned  so- 
cieties. A railway  oonnects  Liege  with  Louvain  and 
Brussels. 

in  the  7Ch  century,  a village  named  Lfgia  occupied  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city.  In  711,  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  foundeo,  and  Liege  was  erected  Into  a 
bishopric.  In  the  10th  century  its  bishops  were  raised  to 
the  raiik  of  Independent  soverelni  princes.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  continual  wars  anu  disturbances  prevailed 
betweeu  the  burghers,  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
popular  institutions,  uod  the  prlnce-bishope.  It  was 
taken  on  the  3<kh  of  October.  I40H.  Inr  ('harles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Htirpundy,  and  barbarously  delivered  up  to 
military  execution.  Ihiriog  the  French  ascendancy.  It 
became  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Uurtbe.  ( I'andermaeUn, 
IhcL  qf  hke  F’roe  /friorofaise,  dg  C Industrie  en 

Bflgique  : Hcuschiing,  Ckumbert,t(c.  \ 

LIEGNITZ.  a town  of  Fmsiia,  prov.  Silesia, cap.  gov. 
and  eirc.  of  Liegniti,  on  the  Katsbach.  at  («  conduence 
with  the  Schwarswasser,  46m.  W.  by  N.  Breslau  ; lat.  fil° 
ir4H"N.,long.  I6«y47"E.  Pop. ( 1«37 ).  1 1.607.  Ilwas 
morly  a fortress  of  some  streii^,  but  now  has  onlv 
gates  without  walls ; and  Us  ramparts  being  planted  vrltn 
trees  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  serve  only  for  public  walks. 
It  is  an  old,  hut  a hands4»mc,  well  built  town  : it  has 
several  suburbs.  2 Lutheran,  and  3 R.  Oath.,  rhurche*  ; 
a fine  chapel  — the  FurtUncupeUe  — In  which  are  burled 
the  princes  of  the  line  of  Piast,  a drnasty  which  gave 
24  kings  to  Poland,  and  123  dukes  to  Llrgnlti,  from  778 
to  1676.  when  the  family  became  extinct ; the  old  castel- 
lated p4l.vc  of  those  princes  In  the  centre  nf  the  town,  I 
surrounded  by  a wet  ditch,  an  ancient  council-house,  I 
a gymnasium,  an  academy,  established  in  IH|0  for  tbe  * 
sons  of  Silesian  gentlemen,  whether  K.  Catholics  or  | 
Prolestsntt,  an  orphan  asylum,  a workhouse,  an  hos-  I 
pltai,  Ac  Outside  the  town  is  a good  cemetery.  Lieg-  ’ 
nlu  is  tbe  teat  of  tbe  superior  Judicial  courts,  boards  of 
taxation,  aiKi  weights  ana  measures,  Ac.  for  its  p>v.,  aud  1 
the  bead-quarters  of  several  battalions  of  fusileers,  of* 
a Urndtrekr  or  mllllla  bMtalton.  and  of  a commandant  of  I 
police.  It  manufacture*  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stufTs, 
stockings,  lace,  Prussian  blue,  and  starch,  and  has  several  * 
brewerim  and  bleaching  grounds,  and  an  active  trade  In 
its  own  produce,  and  In  madder  and  nther  products  raised 
Id  the  adjacent  country.  The  nrdeners  in  the  vicinity 
are  said  to  be  the  most  expert  of  any  in  Silesia.  On  the 
16th  of  August.  1760.  Frederick  the  Great  totallv  de- 
fsated  the  Austrian  general  Laudohn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town  ; Frederick  made  his  dispositions  with 
to  much  skill  as  to  render  It  Impostible  for  Marshal 
Daun,  who  commanded  another  Austrian  army,  to  c6me 
to  Laudobn'i  assistance.  ( Von  ZedtitSy  Das  truu.  Stoat, 
iU.  148. : Bernkmu,  AUm.  Lander,  ^.) 

LIERRR,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp,  cap. 
canton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gresu  and  Little  Sethe. 
in  m.  S.R.  Antwerp.  Pop.  in  1836.  IS.fi90  {HeuteAUng). 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churche*.  a convent,  an 
hospital,  manufactiiret  of  cotton  and  woollen  stufb,  with 
cottoo-printing  establishments,  dUtilleries,  breweries, 
and  a number  of  oil  miils,  rape  seed  being  largely  culti- 
vated in  its  vicinity.  It  seuds  3deps.  to  the  provtodal 
assembly.  iDieUGeof.,  Ac.) 

LIFFORD,  an  inlano  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
00.  Donegal,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  It  Is  sltosted  on 
tbe  extreme  R.  verge  of  tbe  eo.,  on  the  Foyle,  imme- 
diately below  the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  kforne 
rivers,  14  ra.  8.S  .W.  Loudonderry.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  1,026. 
It  is  connected  by  a fine  bridge  over  the  Foyle  with  the 
town  of  .Strabane  in  Tvrooe.  of  which  it  is  now  merely 
a dependency,  it  coosbiCs  of  two  small  streets,  and  has 
a par.  church,  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a Presbyterian 
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meering-house,  a barrack,  and  a courthouse  and  prison 
for  the  CO.  Done^.  It  sent  t mems.  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament till  the  Union,  when  U was  disfranchised. 

LIGOR.  a town  of  S.K.  Asia,  cap.  of  a M^y  princi- 
pality. dependent  on  Ktam,  on  tbe  Ta-yung  near  Us 
mouth,  In  the  Gulph  of  Siam,  about  lit.  W N.,  long. 
100^  IP  E.  Pop.,  estimated  at  6,000 1 chiefly  Siamese, 
Malays,  and  Chinese.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
more  populous;  but  it  was  captured  by  the  Burmese, 
and  its  Inhabs.  carried  off,  in  17w,  and  again  in  I78.*i.  U 
has  brick  ramparts,  and  a wet  ditch;  and  iu  1825.  14 
cannon  were  moutit^  on  Us  walls.  Within  the  town  are 
many  brick  temples  and  pyramids,  one  having  a gilt 
spire,  a coDspictious  ohiect  at  sea  ; but  all  the  dwelling, 
houses  are  of  less  solid  materials.  Two  or  three  Chi- 
nese junk*  trade  with  LIgor,  bringing  cotton,  and  taking 
berk  tin.  black  pepper,  ratuns,  Ac.  The  rmah  of  Ltg<» 
has  extensive  authority,  with  the  power  of  capital  pu- 
nishment over  all  the  Malay  states,  trllmtary  to  Siam. 
{Cratnfur^t  Siam,  IL  211. ; Uamilton'i  E.  I.  Ots- 
%etteer.) 

LlM.k,  the  rap.  city  of  Peru,  and,  next  to  Mexico,  tbe 
most  magniflrent  in  tne  countries  formerly  comprised  in 
Spanish  America,  on  the  Rimac  (whence,  by  corruption, 
the  name  of  the  city),  tn  a delightful  valley,  from  600  to 
600  It.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  6 m.  from  Us  port  of 
Callso,  on  the  PaciAc,  and  about  200  m.  S.S.E.TmxlHo: 
Ut.  12^  P 4P'  S..  long.  77®  17'  IV'  W.  Pop.  variously  es- 
timated, but  It  may  probably  amount  to  between  60,000  and 
60.(Xg).  The  great  chain  of  tbe  Andes  pastes  within  20 
leagues  of  the  city ; but  Ks  spurs  approecn  to  within  three 
fourths  of  a league  from  Its  gates,  and  form  an  amphi- 
theatre. within  which  Lima  it  built.  The  Hlroec,  which 
separatee  the  city  from  Its  suburb,  San  Lasaro.  Is  crossed 
by  an  excrlleot  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  which,  being 
fomiihed  with  recesses  aim  seats.  Is  a favourite  prome- 
nade. The  city,  about  2 ra.  in  length  B.  Co  W.,  by  I|  m. 
tn  Us  greatest  breadth.  Is  of  a triangular,  or  rather,  semi- 
circular, shape,  the  bese.  or  long  diameter,  being  formed 
by  tbe  river.  Elsewbere,  IJroa  is  surrounded  by  a pa- 
rapet wall,  about  7 m.  In  circuit,  from  18  to  25  ft.  high, 
and  about  9 ft.  thick : U Is  pierced  by  six  gates,  open 
from  4 A.  M.  to  11  e.  M..  em  is  defended  by  26  bas- 
tkmi.  P.xcept  at  some  of  the  bastloos,  tbe  wall  is  too 
narrow  for  the  mounting  of  artillery  ; and  it  Is  merely 
sufleient  to  protect  tbe  town  against  any  sudden  attack 
by  an  Indian  force,  for  which  purpose  It  was  constructed. 
In  1686.  At  the  8.B.  extremity  of  the  city  is  a small  ci- 
tadel, In  which  are  the  artUleiy  berrerks,  and  a military 
d^pdt.  When  seen  from  Callao  roads,  or  even  from  a 
less  distance,  Lima  has  an  Imposing  appearance,  lU  nu- 
merous domes  and  spires  giving  It  quite  an  orient^ 
aspect.  Like  tbe  other  Spanish  dtlc*  of  America.  It  is 
laid  out  In  quadras,  or  squares  of  house*.  400  ft.  each 
way,  aod  divided  by  streets  334  wide.  Intersecting 
each  i8her  at  right  angles.  The  courses  of  the  streets  do 
not  follow  the  cardinal  potots,  but  vary  from  B.  to  8.E., 
that  the  walls  may  cast  a ihmle  both  in  tbe  morning 
and  afternoon."  In  1791,  the  dty,  with  its  suburb,  El 
Cerrado,  contained  209  ijnodras,  and  266  streets.  Since 
then  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made ; not  a sin- 
gle new  dwelling  naring  been  built  within  tbe  walls 
during  tbe  last  30  yeers.  ( TArer  Yeort  in  tke  Pticifle,  I. 
879.)  Throurt  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  streets  di- 
rected K.  to  W.  runs  a stream  of  water.  8 ft.  wide,  used 
as  a receptacle  for  all  the  fllib  thrown  out  from  private 
dwellings.  Most  of  tbe  rehtse  is.  however,  got  rid  of  by 
tbe  Turkey  biixxards.  which  swarm  in  Lima,  and.  like 
do«  in  Lisbon,  are  the  most  efficient,  or  rather,  the 
onty  scavengers.  The  streets  are  paved  with  round 
pebbles,  and  the  narrow  foot-paths  with  flat  stones,  in 
very  bad  repair.  *l*he  same  plan  extends  to  the  suburb 
of  MO  I-aiaro.  llie  city  is  divided  Into  4 auarters,  and 
each  of  these  into  25  barrios.  For  each  barrio  an  alcalde, 
or  district  magistrate.  Is  selected  from  among  the  Inhah. 
For  religious  purposes,  it  1*  divided  Into  8 parishes.  On 
account  of  the  fr^uenry  of  earthquakes,  few  houses  are 
more  than  one  story  hfgh,  or  if  there  be  two  stories,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  consist  of  only  cane,  or  wattled  reeds, 
j^asterrd  over  with  clay,  aod  whitewashed  or  painted. 
This  kind  of  architecture  It  applied  to  even  the  cnurchea 
and  other  public  edlAcet,  their  upper  parts  being  of  wood- 
work. covered  with  stucco.  The  lower  parts  of  the  housee 
are  mostly  constructed  of  adobes,  os  suo-drlcd  bricks, 
made  of  day  and  chopped  straw.  The  roofs  are  unl- 
formlyflel.  SomeofthebetterBortnfhouseshaveaterrare 
on  tbe  top.  formed  of  large  thin  baked  bricks ; tbe  com- 
mon dwellings  are  usually  roofed  imly  whb  thin  rafters, 
cane,  and  mats,  covered  with  a layer  of  earth  aa  Indi  or 
more  thick  ; but  as  it  rarely  or  never  rains  with  any  vio- 
lence in  Lima,  these  light  roofis  suffirienUy  answer  their 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  to  easily 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  when  thrown  down 
are  Incomparably  less  dangerous  than  if  they  were  con- 
structed of  more  solid  meteiials.  Most  of  tbe  bouses 
have  a patio,  or  court  yard.  In  front,  with  a large  arched 
gateway  opealsHl  to  tbe  street,  over  wlileb  Is  g heavy 
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b-ilcony.  The  wslli  of  thr  patios  are  painted  without 
and  within  with  vaiiuua  derirrn,  in  frcico.  'Mil  of  late 
fears,  few  of  the  win«k>ws  had  either  rIass  or  iasl>e<,  At> 
must  crery  house  has  a stream  of  water  ruiininR  throut^li 
Its  )>ni;incts.  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Gar* 
dens  are  rare. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  Is  the  Pltu;a  Mayor , or  de  la 
Jwfi-prndrmua.  the  principal  square  and  market-plarr. 
It  is  a tine  opi-n  snare,  the  sixe  of  a quadra.  On  Its  K. 
side  are  the  catheilral.  the  sagrario  or  prinripal  parish 
church,  and  the  arc)ibi»hop‘s  palace ; the  last,  a Urge 
su|ierior  etliflrc.  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  PeruTlnn 
senate.  Un  the  N.  is  wn.it  was  once  the  riceroy’s  resi* 
dcnce.  an  old  unsightly  stnicture.  now  appropriated  to 
(he  courts  of  justice  and  other  government  offlees.  On 
tile  \V.  side  are  the  ealn/do  or  town-hall,  a Chinese 
looking  editice.  the  city  gaol,  and  other  offices  ; and  on  the 
fourth  side  is  a colonnade  before  a row  of  private  houses. 
Tile  alsove  public  buildings  liave  nil  ranges  of  mean  l>xik> 
lug  shops  in  (heir  lower  story.  The  booths  of  small  tra«lers 
rover  no.irly  a third  part  of  the  area  of  the  stpiare.  In 
tiio  centre  is  a tin*  bronze  public  fountain,  40  ft.  high, 
raised  upon  a level  table  of  masonry  40  ft.  on  each  side, 
ornAinented  with  eight  lions  supporting  a statue  of  Fame, 
and  supphcnl  with  excellent  water  from  tiie  Kiniac. 

A cimsidcr.iblc  portion  of  the  area  of  the  city  U occu- 
pied by  conveiils  and  rhurchca.  Besides  a great  many 
convents  and  tmnru’ries,  with  churches  nltochiHl,  I.iina 
h.i»  .I?  churches,  and  chapels  Udonging  to  hosptuds, 
colleges,  Ac.  (For  an  account  of  the  cnurchei.  ron* 
vems.  AC.  when  in  their  splendour,  see  l’U.ia.  Vopatr  dr 
r Atwriquf,  1.  4'ZA.,  Ac.)  'I'be  cathedra),  foimded  by 
Fixarro,  and  In  which  he  is  buried,  is  a large  titH*  editice. 
IHi  il.  In  front  bySiOdeep;  but  its  effix't  is  injtirtd  hy 
gaudy  colouring  and  grotesque  orniiments.  At  either 
ruriirr  of  the  front  it  on  octagonal  tower,  rising  nearly 
2<<n  ft.  from  its  base,  which  Is  4Uft.  high.  Those  towers, 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of  I74G, 
were  lelmllt  In  IMX).  In  tho  >>elfries  are  several  dor. 
I'UH'd  bt'lU,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  310  quintals, 
'i'hf  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  magnificent.  It  is  di- 
vidtrd  into  three  naves,  and  paved  with  Urge  earthen 
tiles.  'I'ho  roof,  which  is  beautifully  panelhd  and 
carved,  is  supported  by  arches  sprinmng  from  a double 
r<<w  of  square  stone  pillars.  The  high  altar  is  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  its  columns,  comlcca,  and  mould- 
ings, arc  either  c^ased  with  pure  silver  or  are  richly  gilt. 
'J'iie  seats  and  pulpit  io  the  choir  are  exquisitely  carved, 
and  there  are  two  large  and  fine-toniKl  organs.  **  The 
riche’s  w hich  iiave  bi'eii  lavished  at  various  times  upon  the 
fiitertor  of  this  criiflee.  are  scarcely  to  bo  credited  any 
whrre  but  in  acUy  which  once  paved  a street  with  in- 
gots of  Sliver  to  do  honour  to  a new  viceroy.  The 
DHlustrarles  surrounding  the  great  altar,  aud  the  pipes  of 
the  organ,  were  of  silver,  it  may  be  lueutfoned,  as  a 

froof  of  the  abundance  of  silver  onuunents,  that  iu  IR’JI, 
1 ton  of  silver  was  token  from  th«  various  rliurches  in 
Lim.i  without  being  missed,  to  meet  tho  exigeocic*s  of 
the  stale.”  iCaldcUugh't  Trnrrls  in  S.  America,  ii.  ■‘>6.) 
The  lagrario  has  a fine  facade,  and  its  intr-rior  is  very 
splerulld  and  richly  adorned.  The  roof  is  lofty  and 
Ix-autifully  panelled,  and  in  the  centre  is  a cupola  rest- 
ing un  the  four  corners  formed  by  the  intersectiun  of 
the  cross  aisle.  Several  of  the  other  par.  churches  are 
worthy  a visit.  Some  of  the  conventual  churches  are 
rpinarkably  rich.  That  of  tho  Dominicans,  3u0  ft.  long 
by  (Ml  broad,  has  a steeple  180  ft.  high,  being  the  loftiest 
in  I.ima 

TIir  rorolutioD  secularised  a good  deal  of  church 
property  ; but  previously  to  that  event,  the  Dominican 
convent  is  sahl  to  have  had  a rental  of  W),000  dollars  a 
year,  and  a large  library,  some  go<xl  paintings,  and  nu- 
merous rcllques.  &c.,  including  a statue  of  the  hladonna 
studdeil  with  gems,  ^d  to  be  of  immense  value.  Some 
of  the  cells  beloDging  to  it  were  richly  furnished.  Tho 
Franciscan  convent  is  among  the  oldest  and  larmt  in 
Lima.  Iu  buildings  cover  two  quadras,  and  Its  ^urcb, 
which  is  next  In  size  to  the  cathedral,  gorgeously 
adorned.  Us  monks  derive  a considerable  revenue  from 
the  manufacture  of  shrouds,  of  which  they  have,  or  at 
k^t  bod,  tho  monopoly.  In  addition  to  (he  convents, 
there  are  casas  th  fjerctcio,  into  which  females  retire 
during  Lent,  to  perform  acts  of  penance ; and  in  tho 
cunveut  of  RecoleCo  are  similar  cells  for  men.  The 
number  of  monks  and  nuns  here  and  in  other  jiarts  of 
Peni  was  formerly  very  great ; but  It  is  now  quite  other- 
wise. and  the  Influence  of  the  revolution  In  turning  out 
time  laiT,  dissolute  drones,  and  in  lessening  tlie  de- 
ference the  inhahs.  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  all 
prit>sts,  how  undeserving  soever,  has  been  most  bentv 
lli-ial.  There!  are  3 foundling  asylums,  and  11  public 
hospitals,  one  of  the  latter.  St.  Andres,  having  (iOO 
beds.  Attached  to  It.  is  an  indifferent  bounlc  garden  ; 
and  adjoining  it,  is  the  medical  college  of  San  Fer- 
nando, esUbUshM  In  )t«0V.  Lima  has  a unlveriity. 
found^  In  I.S7I : It  occupies  a handsome  building,  and 
is  iKutiy  iuf^rted  by  congress,  anti  i>ortly  by  the  pro- 


duce of  an  annual  buU-bnit  f The  students,  of  whom 
there  arc  «mly  from  30  to  ftO.  generally  re*iiJe  vrjthlii  tba 
walls  of  the  institution.  Tliu  IVruriaii  House  of  Kepre* 
seiiUtives  itoids  its  sittings  in  an  an.irtment  in  (he  uni- 
versitv.  The  former  palace  of  the  Inquikiti'iii  Is  now  ap- 
propriated to  a gaol,  ami  to  the  national  museum,  whicn, 
though  in  extremely  bad  order,  rustes'es  valuable  col- 
lections of  minerals,  and  Peruvian  .intiquities.  Lima 
has  icrerai  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  setninarics,  and  a 
nautical  arodi'iny.  The  colleges,  however,  are  now  in 
any  thing  but  a flourishing  state;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
numerous  Lancastrian,  and  other  primary  schools,  have 
sprung  up,  ami  it  U alleged  that  ail  the  w hite  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write.  Notwitlotandingthe  low 
state  of  the  university.  It  is  .iffirmeil  tliat  e<lu<.-a(ton  haa 
mode  a great  advance  in  the  PeruvUin  capital  since  tho 
revoluthiii,  and  its  ciiiaiicipation  from  the  control  of 
the  priests  is,  at  all  events,  an  iinmenM*  step  in  advance; 
a considerable  number  of  modem  Mdentilic  and  other 
works  are  salil  to  l)e  jumu.i]ly  im^rtesl  from  Kuro|>e. 

Thi’re  is  h good  theatre,  IkiI  of  rather  a singular  form, 
it  being  .i  lung  oval,  w ith  the  stage  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  its  sldirt.  Hull. tights  were  formerlr  rcle- 
bratc'sl  at  Lima  with  an  /cial  th.it  rivalled  those  of  Seville: 
aud.tliougb  abtilishi'd  by  San  Martin  iu  tliry  ap|»ear 
tohaverevivi’d.  The  amphitheatre,  Pltfa  dd  AcAo.iu  llm 
suburb  of  San  Lozaro,  w here  (hey  are  held,  has  an  area 
4(xi  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a Iwrrier  7 ft.  high,  and 
3 tiers  of  boxes  raised  on  brick  pillars,  w ith  accommoda- 
tions f.»r  from  lO.ublUo  I'-MniOsiHKnators.  CiK-k-flghiingis 
a favourite  public  diversion  ; tfieeock-pit.  or  cvtr$rti$n,  it 
an  area  50  ft  in  diameter,  ftirrouiid«ni  by  9 benches  and  a 
tier  of  boxes,  which,  on  SumUys  aud  holvdayi,  aro 
uvu-xily  crowdf’d  by  visiters.  Outside  the  walls,  is  the 
lumtheon,  a gencrid  cemetery  e*labllshi-d  early  In  tba 
present  century.  It  is  a square  liiclosure,  laid  out  In 
walks  and  gardens,  the  surroiioding  wall  being  full  of 
niches  for  the  rei’eptlon  of  corpses.  Tliew  are  generally 
dt*i*t>sited  without  cuflins,  iheir  decay  lieing  accelerated 
by  the  appUcatiou  of  unslakcd  lime.  Before  the  esta- 
lilishment  of  the  pantheon,  the  dead  were  always  buried 
in  churches  ; but  this  is  now  prohibited,  and  hearses  be- 
longing to  tlic  iKiiuheon  arc  provided  for  thep^’rformance 
nt  funerals,  w hich  are  not  allowed  to  traviTse  the  slnMHs 
alter  noon.  Immcdk-itely  without  the  suburb  San  I-iraro, 
.ire  some  excellent  |hiI>Uc  b-itlis.  The  road  from  Callao  to 
Lima  is  quite  straight,  .ind  fur  nearly  the  hut  1 m.  te 
fenced  on  either  side  by  a brick  wall  anti  parapet,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  irrigated  tiy  running  streams.  ,M  Inter- 
vals of  100  yards  arc  ornamental  stone  seats  ; but  Uie 
whole  work,  together  with  the  fine  g.itcwav  at  its  upper 
end,  hy  which  tho  city  Is  entered,  bos  l>o^  suKred  to 
fall  into  decay. 

Tile  viclaity  of  Lima,  where  not  covered  with  villas 
and  pleaturrwgroundi.  is  very  productive  of  maize, 
b.irley,  variotts  other  grains,  be.ms,  kitchen  vegetables, 
fruits,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  potatoes,  Ac.  ; grapes 
are  abui^aut,  and  yield  some  pretty  good  wine ; olives 
thrive  well ; and  water-melons  are  Important  articles  of 
culture,  being  largely  eonsutned  in  the  city  during  tho 
hot  months.  But  agriculture  and  horticulture,  like  every 
other  branch  of  Industry,  it  much  neglected.  At  very 
little  rain  falls  at  Lima,  artificial  irrigation  Is  tudispena. 
able.  The  Incas  had  cut  numerous  trenches  and  canals 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  Spaniards  duffing  ready 
to  their  hands,  took  some  care  to  keep  In  order  ; but  at 

firesmt  It  U said  that  the  drains  for  conveying  the  water 
rotn  the  city  are  so  bad  that  tho  water  is  t-liner  suffered  (o 
run  to  waste,  or  to  stagnate  and  generate  noxitnis  effiuvia. 
The  refuse  of  the  city  might  be  made  a valualile  manure 
for  the  soil ; Imt  such  is  the  carelessness  aud  Indolence  of 
the  inhnb.,  that  it  is  cither  thrown  into  the  canals,  or 
conveyed  without  the  walls,  or  to  the  river's  brink,  where 
it  is  suffered  to  accumulate  in  fermenting  mounds  of 
immense  site.  {Prru  as  it  is,  I.  'Al,  ’il.)  Live  stock 
are  fed  In  great  numbers  near  Lima,  large  quautitle* 
of  animal  food  being  consumed  in  the  city.  Thfl  de* 
raand  for  poultry  is  Immense,  especially  for  geese  and 
turkeys.  The  slaughter  of  pigs  is  suppose  to  ex- 
ceed A>,000  a year : the  trade  of  the  poik-butcher  is  one 
of  the  most  lucrative,  after  that  of  the  baker  and  lottery- 
man.  Cook-stands  for  fish  (which  are  go<Kl  and  cheap) 
and  fHedpork,  arc  to  be  found  at  the  corner  of  every 
square.  From  40  to  .50  head  of  oxen,  aud  from  300  to 
400  sheep,  are  killed  daily  fur  the  Lima  market ; titc  beef 
is  very  good  ; the  mutton  of  Inferior  quality.  Putry  and 
sweatmeat  criers  are  seen  every  where  In  the  streets ; 
and  tnasamorias  or  pap-shoDS  are  very  common.  Pop 
boiled  with  or  without  fruit  or  vegAable  acid,  ana 
sweetened  with  sugar  or  molasses,  constitutes  the  Ll- 
menlan  dish  ” masamora,"  which  Is  as  great  a favourite 
in  Lima  as  roast  beef  in  London.  Few  of  the  dishes,  how- 
ever. suit  the  taste  of  strangers,  from  their  being,  with 
the  exception  of  poultry,  either  steeped  in  lard,  or  highly 
seasoned  with  pepper.  Most  famiUet  In  inferior  cir- 
cumstances provkie  thein*<‘lves  with  reaily  cooked  food 
from  the  strcets.  Water  for  drinking,  which  is  alinusl 
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whulif  ftuppllMl  fh}m  th«  l;<rg4‘  fountain  In  tlw*  Ph^a 
Mayor,  It  carried  round  the  city  hy  utci  and  other 
bi'Jutt  of  hurdrn.  carri.tge*  of  mo»t  kind*  rare. 

I'he  rlimatu  of  Lima  (Mt  been  much  praitrd  : the  r%. 
trruies  of  tieal  and  cold  are  never  cx|>ericiiccd ; within 
ti>u  city  the  th<-rmumutor,  in  the  ili^o.  iu*ver  fallk  in 
winter  under  tiO-'  F..lior  ri»»**  in  lunimer  above  HV:  '.  iu 
Uvud  tUtinn  beina  al>out  in  well-aire<t  a)mrtnieii{». 
'I'lie  ordinary  daily  ratiKe  of  ti*mp.  ittMily  or  4’^.  The 
ye.«r  it  ditiiled  b«-twecn  the  dry  and  tiie  moitt  ^eavon  ; 
tin*  fiiimer  bexin«  in  Nov.,  the  latter  in  May;  aixi 
(hruugtiuut  the  winter  ( May  to  Oct. ) a driiily  ini»t  olten 
pre*^dl»  in  the  morirng  and  evening,  and  light  drettea 
ar«*  Hbandniied  for  wmilleru,  ^c.  Cool  brrexea  from  the 
,h.\V.  tjow  for  3 4thi  of  the  year  ; and  the  hot  rayt  of  tlie 
tun  ate  genernlly  intercepted  by  a iaver  ofcloudc.  Karth. 
qti  ik(*»  nrrur  evert  year,  particularly  aAur  the  mi»tt  dit- 
|HT*e,  and  Intve  utuaily  tioen  very  di*»tructi»e  at  intervalt 
<n  .‘lOiirtinyeart ; but  Idtiia  isfn*e  from  utortna.  K|<id<-tnici 
are  few.  i'he  climate,  however,  or  raliicr,  periiapt,  the 
negli-ct  of  kaiiatory  regulationt  and  of  cleAidtiieM.  tt*em< 
to  liavir  an  enervating  temleni'y,  at  «h<>wn  in  the  de> 
aeiierMcy  of  iiiott  ot  the  inh.«h.,  f»p«vUlly  the  whitrt. 
The  rate  of  murUllly  is  also  very  liigh.  The  average 
number  of  deatlis  may.  it  it  said,  bi*  estimated,  from  a 
toli-rahly  cornet  return,  from  l*VJ'ito  lH.h’>  iuciusive,  at 
If.'tfK)  a year,  which,  m 'io  years,  would  aniouiil  to  more 
tlian  Ut  (obil  pop.  (See  Prru  ai  //  it,  1. 

Hence  the  pop.  increaoes  little,  if  at  all.  In  1703,  It  was 
■Ltt**d  to  be  Si/t'27  . and  lu  INit.  it  amounted,  acct^rding 
t>>  a c«*nauv,  to  M.i^  , '/7Af<S  males,  and  females. 

Of  this  immlver,  nearly  ai.Ktl  were  wliites  luid  creoles, 
ft.iHMi  ineUizvi,  from  -ViMiU  to  'i.iKti  Indunt,  and  alMiut 
12",0ob  negHM't  or  bUnks.  The  uegrta's  are  chieily  em- 
ptiived  as  domestics  and  mcdiauiesi  .the  inestisot  in 
tra  lc  ami  agriculture.  The  physical  and  moral  character 
of  the  whue  inhab.  of  Lima  It  .\mlAlusian.  'I'he  lailirt 
are  celebrat'-d  for  lieauty  and  i)iieiH>.sf  of  ligure,  but  want 
frc'hiiess  «»f  cumplexiou.  They  wear  a very  remark- 
able walking  dress,  p«'cullar  to  this  city  amt  Tru\tllo. 
**  This  dress  consists  of  two  I’arts,  one  calleti  the  sa^<i. 
the  other  the  The  first  i«  a petticoat  made  to  tit 

so  tightly,  that,  being  at  the  »aine  time  unite  elastic,  the 
form  of  the  limtM  is  rendenxl  diNtinclIy  visible.  I'he 
niantu,  orcloak,  Is  also  a p<*iuc<uit,  but  instead  of  hanging 
alfout  the  hes'Is,  as  all  honest  petticoats  ought  to  do,  it  it 
drawn  over  the  bead,  breast,  and  face;  and  is  kept  so 
close  by  the  hands,  which  it  also  conceals,  that  no  part  of 
the  body,  except  one  eye,  and  soim-titiies  only  a small 

furtlon  of  oue  eye,  is  perceptible.  A rich  coiuurt'd  hand- 
erchief,  ora  silk  hand  and  tassel,  are  frequently  tied 
muud  the  waist,  and  hang  nearly  to  the  grouial  iu  front,** 
{Hali's  TratvU,  i lUH.  |UU.)  Withiu  doors  the  ladles 
adopt  the  Knglish  or  French  costume,  with  .i  prufu»ion 
o/jewellrry.  The  morals  of  b«ah  sexes  have  b**en  repre- 
ariited  as  lax  in  a high  degree,  but  (hey  are  proUibly 
not  worse  (which,  however,  is  not  saying  much  i than 
In  most  other  large  cities  of  S-  .America.  The  author 
of  Tkre^  IVors  ra  /*e  Pacific  says;  **  lntrlg«»es  are  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent  In  fashionable  circlet ; but  1 
think  there  is  more  virtue  and  mnrality  to  be  met  with 
in  the  second  raitks.'*  (U  I'l’V.)  Katravagance  Id  living, 
dress,  and  gambling,  are  carried  to  a great  exiunt ; and 
smoking  is  universal  among  l»th  men  and  women. 

Lima  was  made  an  archblsh<ip's  si*«  In  the  Ihth  cen- 
tury : and  was  long  the  grand  entrep^  for  the  trade  of 
all  the  W.  coast  of  & America ; but  a conshlcrahle  part 
of  Che  foreign  trade  of  Peru  It  now  carried  on  through 
Kuenos  Ayres,  and  the  former  Is  also  in  the  habit  of 
importing  Euroiwan  goods  at  second  liand  from  Val- 
paraiso, and  other  parts  in  Chili.  It  Is  still,  how- 
ever, the  great  emporium  of  PertL  Its  exports  couvlst 
principally  of  bullion  and  specie,  vtcunna,  and  sheeps' 
wool.  bark.  chinchilU  skins,  salt-petre,  cop|>er,  Un, 
sugar,  icc.  'I'he  imports  are  principally  wo«iUen  and 
cotton  itufb,  cutlery,  and  hardware  from  England  { 
allks,  brandy,  and  wines  fVom  Spain  and  France ; stock 
flsb  from  the  U.  Stales ; snulT.  Indigo,  ur.  naphtha,  Ac. 
fh>m  Mexico ; tobacco  ftom  Colombia,  with  timber  fur 
the  construction  of  ship*  and  houses  from  Giiayauuil  t 
wheat,  flour,  dried  fruits,  and  bullion  from  Chill ; rara- 

Juay  tea  from  Paraguay,  spices,  quicksilver,  perfumery, 
c.  (For  full  ch'talls  as  to  these  matlcn.  see  Pbkc  ) 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  Lima  is  but  Insigni- 
ficant. It  has  some  smelting-huuses,  which,  in  IhM, 
produced  l.'>,'*'il  tnarcs  of  silver,  but  fur  teveral  previous 
years  double  that  quantity  had  been  reduced  to  bars. 
It  has  also  a mint  at  wbkh,  from  17H6  to  IdiO.  U,-V*7,bl4 
marcs  of  vilver  were  coined.  {Mcycm,  Jicue.^c.  i Rcr., 
4c  Tabicii,  IH34;  Com.  Diet.) 

About  3 leagues  to  the  S-R.  Is  the  favourite  water- 
ing-place Churrillus,  resorted  to  by  people  of  rank 
and  fashion  for  several  moiiihi  In  the  lumiuor,  and  by 
Invalids  during  the  winter.  **  It  is  only  a sinall  fishing 
village,  constructed  of  cane  and  mud.  Tlie  Indian 
ow  iicrs  of  the  houses  let  them  to  the  bathers  at  a high 
rate  during  the  bathing  seosou ; ood  some  persous  either 
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I take  them  for  a term  of  years,  or  construct  other  light 
summer  houses  for  thrmsclves.  Churrillos  Is  sheltered 
from  the  N W.  blast  by  an  elevated  promontory,  called 
I the  ,Morn.Solar.”  Numerous  Peruvian  antiquities  lie 
I sitallentl  over  the  rich  but  now  partly  waste  and  deso- 
late plain  between  this  town  amt  Lima. 

I lama  was  foumled  by  Pisorro  In  1A3A.  under  the  title 
I of  CitiJad  de  lo$  Hef>rt,  " tUty  of  Kings  " It  sutfbrvd 
severely  from  the  earthquakes  ot  167*).  and  1746,  the 
latter  leaving  only  'jO  houses  standing  out  of  3,'XiO; 
and  again  by  those  of  I7b4,  and  IM'iH.  San  Mar- 
tin entered  it  on  the  J'ith  July.  IN^I,  and  i>roclaim^ 
the  indepondcDce  of  Peru  at  Lima  on  the  ‘26th  of  the 
same  month.  iVlUm,  I uyage  d*  i.  41%-. 

. 46'4„  gives  by  far  the  most  (^mplrte  and  authentic  ac- 
' count  of  Lima,  previously  to  the  great  earthquake  of 
, 1746.  See  al«u  7'krec  IVrtrs  in  tMe  racUic.  I83IH.  1.  ^M4-~ 
i 4(0. ; ii.  1— .'ibO. ; MCftm  liciu  um  die  Erde,  d.  56 — 64.  { 
Poeppig ; Scaricl't  Trar.;  SterrHStm's  S.  Amrrtca,  i. 
I43-— ; Caiitcicvfih.  SiC.  in  Mod.  lYaf.,  vol.  xxvUi.; 
Hail't  Tear,  m .S.  America  ; Kneyc.  Awtertcana,  Ac.) 

LIMKHOUSK.  Aa’c  London, 

LIMKKU'K,  an  inland  ro.  of  Ireland,  pmv.  Munster, 
having  N the  icacuaryof  the  Shannon,  by  which  It  is 
seiHirabMl  from  Clare,  K.  Tipperary,  S.  Cork,  and  W. 
Kerry.  Area,  fi74.7*vl  acres,  of  which  91.1MI  are  unim- 
proved mount.iin  and  bog.  Kxtept  un  the  S.,  W.,  and 
N.K.  extremities,  the  surface  is  g<-nerally  flat.  Climate 
mild,  but  very  humid.  Soil  for  the  most  |>art  excelirnt, 
ami  applicaftle  to  every  purpose  of  hu*handry.  Mr. 
Voung  tlvMTlltes  a Urge  tract,  called  the  “Golden  Vale,'* 
as  the  tM*«l  land  he  had  ever  seen.  Tillage  has  of  Iota 
years  Uen  much  extended  in  this  co..  but  Is,  speaking 
generally,  very  b.irkward:  still,  however,  there  is  a good 
drs'd  of  gross  land,  and  graxmg  husban<lry  and  the  dairy 
are  both  extensively  pursued.  Some  fine  long-hortiva 
cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  in  Ihltco.,  particularly  in  the 
low  grounds  along  the  .Shatiuoii.  The  peniicious  systc*ra 
of  evn  acre  (sec  anti.  p.  4l>.)  hat,  unfortunately,  been 
widely  spread  in  Liinerkk  ; and,  though  there  has  been 
a great  IncrnMe  in  the  exportation  of  wheal,  wheaufiour, 
oats,  butter,  and  most  other  articles  from  the  co.,  and  a 
material  improvement  in  stock,  and  in  the  Implements 
of  husbandry,  it  is  believed  ihnt  the  condition  of  the 
cottiers,  and  the  smaller  class  of  ocruph-rt,  has  been  but 
little,  if  at  all.  Improved.  The  latter,  lu  fact,  are  In 
the  iTHMt  abject  state;  and  it  would  seem  that  In  Ire- 
land, as  in  Italy  and  sixae  other  countries,  the  peasantry 
are  frequently  most  wretched  where  the  bmd  is  finest. 
Fro|M.*ny  in  very  large  estates : tilbige  farms  mostly 
very  small,  but  some  of  the  graxing  Urms  are  exten- 
sile. Average  rent  of  land,  iHs.Od.  an  acre.  Miiu-rals 
and  manufactures,  excelling  some  departments  of  the 
latU'r  carried  on  In  the  city  of  Limerick,  nf  no  Im- 
pirtonre.  Principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon, 
M.kig,  Deale.  and  Mulkenu.  Limerick  is  divided  into 
h baronU-s  and  l‘2ft  pinshes,  aod  sends  4 mcma  to  the 
H.of  C..  vlx.  2 fur  the  co.  and  2 for  the  city  of  Limerick. 
Uegislered  electors  for  the  co..  in  lH3'.>-4e,  3,7iM.  In 
' DSI  tliiv  CO.  had  44,601  inhab.  bouses.  52.647  families, 
and  315,355  inbob.,  of  whom  163,625  were  males,  and 
161,73(1  females. 

I Lihbnick.  a city,  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  and  co.  of  a 
I city  in  Ireland,  pmv.  Munster,  on  the  Shannon,  107  m. 

; 8.W.  Dublin,  and  6A  m.  K.  latopheod  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon,  lat.  62^  in'  N.,  long.  Sy  W.  It  is  prin- 
ctpallv  sltiiati^  on  the  S.R.  side  of  the  river,  within  the 
Co.  of  Limerick,  bitl  partlr  also  on  its  K.  side,  within 
the  CO,  Clare.  The  co.  of  ihe  city,  which  is  hlentical 
I with  the  pa.I.  bor.,  includes  an  area  of  alxiut  27. {HW  imp. 

I acres ; and  had.  in  In31.  a pop  of  <i6.776,  whereof  the 
ci(y  and  suburlts  had  44,106,  and  the  rural  districts, 

I or  liberties,  22.U76.  Limerick  Is  the  fourth  city  of  Ir^ 
laud  in  respi'cl  of  slxe  and  Importance.  It  owes  this 
distirirtion  to  its  situation  at  the  bead  of  the  wstuary  of 
the  Sbanuon,  which  has  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  dittrkts  watered  ^ that  great 
rivre.  It  is  divided  Into— 1.  the  English  t>wti.  now 
the  oldest  and  most  decayed  portitm,  on  King's  Island, 
formed  hy  a detached  arm  of  tne  Shannon  ; 2 Irlshtown, 
immodi.iteiy  S.  of  the  above ; and,  3.  the  New  Town,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Utter,  called  Newtuwn-Pery,  from  Pery 
the  family  name  of  the  earl  of  IJmcrick,  on  whose 
estate  it  Is  built.  PopuUrly  the  first  two  divUtons  are 
called  the  Old*  and  the  latter  the  New  Town.  The 
country  port  of  the  city  of  the  co.,  Including  Thomnnd 
Brtiige  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  many  other 
extensive  lines  of  cottars,  is  called  the  Liberties.  Tha 
contrast  between  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  city  is  very 
striking,  'i'he  Old  Town  Is  Mid  in  the  Municiit^ 
Boundary  Ue|K>rt  to  be  **  one  vast  mast  of  filth,  diia- 
pidatiou,  aiid  misery,  which  nothing  but  the  general 
employmeut  of  the  people  throughout  the  country  can 
correct,  because  Ihe  unemployed  poor  are  attached  to 
the  Urge  crumbling  city,  where  they  can  find,  at  a cheap 
rate.  lometliiug  like  a roof  to  cover  them."  The  New 
Town,  ou  the  other  hand,  which  has  been  wholly  con* 
i M 4 
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■trucC«dirllbiQtb«Uut  hair  e«Dtaf7. 1«  but  Httletofertor  t Tb«  oorporatloiH  which  Uy*  claim  to  pmcrlpCH* 
to  the  bett  pvu  of  tlTerpool.  It  !•  well  built,  aod  the  I privllmt.  conflriDed  br  a terlea  of  charter*  from  the 
ttreeCa,  which  are  bruwl  and  itralftht,  ctom  each  other  ' time  of  King  John.  con»ltts  of  a mayor,  two  therlA.  and 
at  right  anglef.  It  hat  a handaome  tquare,  ia  which  ' an  Indefinite  number  of  aldermen,  burgneea,  and  fVee- 
U a column  turmounted  by  a itatue  of  Mr.  Spring  men.  The  raaror  hai  a iword  of  atate  and  cap  of  maln- 
Rice,  DOW  Lord  Montea«le.  to  whom  the  city  to  much  | tenanoe  carried  before  him  on  public  occaaions;  be  to 
Indebted.  I'be  houae*  in  the  Ilbertiee  are  mostly  mere  altoadmiral  of  the  river,  with  juriadictfon  extendlngfrom 
cablna,  occupied  by  a very  poor  agricultural  populatfon.  | 3 m.  above  the  city  to  the  open  sea.  The  aldermen  are 
The  main  arm  of  tnc  Shannon  to  croaaed  by  two  bridgea,  elected  for  lifo  ; the  freedom  of  the  corporation  to  ob- 
one  of  which,  Thomond  Bridge,  originally  conatrtacted  tained  \n  birth,  marriage,  or  apprmtkeabip.  The 
In  theearlypait  of  the  iSthcentury,  ianowbmngre^llt ; i municipal  affidrs  are  chMy  transected  In  an  assembly 
the  other,  or  Wellesley  Bridge,  of  & arches,  each  70  It.  | of  the  freemen,  called  the  Court  of  D'Oyer  Hundred, 
in  span,  a very  handaome  structure,  was  completed  in  | revived  by  an  act  passed  In  IftSS.  Under  the  Irish  Mu> 
18S7.  There  are  three  brUlges  over  the  smaller  arm  of  nlcipal  Reform  Act.  the  dty  will  be  governed  Iw  a ma)'or 
the  Shannon,  between  English*toam  and  Irlsh-town.  and  8 aldermen.  The  city  sent  3 mems.  to  the  Irtoh  H.  of 
Tbo  ca  of  the  dty  has  13  parishes,  and  9 parts  of  p«.  C. ; and  from  the  Union  to  the  pasting  of  the  Reform 
rishes,  besides  an  eatra  parochial  dlstrirt.  Six  of  the  Act,  it  sent  1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  last- 
padsbes  being  within  the  city  properly  so  called,  which  mentioned  act  conferred  on  It  the  privilege  of  sending 
IS  also  the  seat  of  the  see  of  Lunerick.  The  cathedral,  a 3 mems.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Reatolered  doctors. 
Urge  Gothic  pile,  has  a lofty  tower,  a handsome  interior,  ' In  IH38-39,  8.963.  The  system  of  local  laxatlon  to  said, 
aiut  nsany  monuments,  amona  which  to  that  of  Donogh  In  the  Municipal  Boundary  Beport.  Co  be  exceedingly 
O’Brien,  king  of  Thomond.  llte  embattled  tower  of  this  [ unUlr  ; and  to  press  with  uidust  and  extreme  severity  on 
cathedral,  I30fl.  In  height,  commands  a fine  view  of  the  city  the  agriculturists  in  the  liberty. 

and  adjacent  country.  Including  the  course  of  the  Shan.  | Assises  are  held  twice  a yimr  for  the  to.  of  the  city, 
non.  None  of  tlie  parochial  churches  seem  to  be  worth  by  the  judges  of  circuit ; courts  of  general  lessloas  every 
notice,  except  St.  Mlnichln's  church,  formerly  the  most  I qiurter.  and  petty  scMlons  every  week,  at  which  thn 
aitrirnt  in  the  kingdom,  but  lately  rebuilt,  which,  though  I mayor  and  city  madstrates  preside.  A court  of  civil 
small,  U for  situ-itloD  and  architecture  far  the  hand-  I jurisdiction,  wliich  Is  empowered  to  hold  pleas  to  any 
tomest  sacred  wilflee  in  the  city.  According  to  the  Rom.  amount.  Is  held  on  Wednesdays  ; and  a Court  of  Con* 
Cath.  divtoions.  the  city  consists  of  five  parishes,  that  of  i science  (br  suits  under  40s.  every  Thursday.  Chril  bill 
.St  John  bring  tbe  bbbop's  mensal,  and  Its  church  Is  cases  are  tried  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  ro., 
considered  the  cathedral.  The  other  places  of  worship  | who  holds  a court  for  this  purpose  within  the  city  twiaw 
are  large,  and  some  of  elqnnt  structure.  There  are  . a year.  The  ineoroe  of  the  corporaikm  amounts  to  be* 
fyiarles  of  the  Augustine.  Dominican,  and  Franciscan  tween  4,000/.  and  .\U00/. per  annum.  Tbe  city  Conrt-houve 
orders,  all  of  which  have  large  chanris  attached  to  them,  is  a plain  building  : tbe  co.  Court-house,  a handsome 
Nearly  9-lOths  of  the  inhabt.  are  Catholics.  The  Free,  structure,  was  erected  In  1810.  at  an  expense  of  13,000/. 
byterlans,  guakers,  Wesleyan  and  primitive  Methodists,  Tl>e  prisons  for  tbe  co.  and  city  are  within  the  munici|>al 
and  Independents,  have  each  a place  of  worship.  Tbe  limits.  The  former,  erected  in  1831,  at  an  expense  of 
handsomest  public  building  In  Limerick  to  tbe  new  25,000/.,  has  a Doric  portico,  aod  Is.  perhaps,  the  finest 
suvlngs'  bank,  built  this  year  (1840).  It  to  a Doric  building  In  tbe  dty:  It  to  constructed  on  the  radlatlag 
structure,  of  cut  limestone.  The  savings*  bank  was  e»>  ]tlan,  and  to  said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  Tl»e 
Ubilshed  Jan.  1830. and  had.  Nov. 30. 1840. 116.706/. 6s.  7d.  I city  gaol,  a gtooeny  quadrangular  edifice,  to  comparatively 
deposits.  'The  diocesan  school  for  the  dioceses  of  ill  aiapted  tor  Its  purpose. 

Idmerlck,  Klllaloe.  and  Kilfenora,  to  kept  in  the  head.,  j There  are  three  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  ma- 
master'i  house.  The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  nufactures  and  trade ; the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
are  Che  limerick  Institution  and  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  I society  of  merchants.  Incorporated  by  royal  charter  In 
and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  Those  for  cha-  I 1816.  for  the  promotion  aod  protection  of  trade,  and  who 
ritable  putposes  connected  with  education  are  the  Blue-  I have  expendra  considerable  sums  of  money  for  these  ot^ 
coat  srhool,  founded  in  1717 ; and  free  schools  attached  to  ' Jects  ; tne  Agricultural  Assoclatloo  t and  the  Trustees  for 
the  parishes  and  friaries,  in  which  great  numbers  of  j tbe  Promotion  of  Industry,  In  whom  a ftind  of  7JXXI/ was 
children  are  Instructed.  No  fewer  than  1,300  children  { vested  by  the  London  Distress  Committee.  Limerick, 
are  educated  in  the  schools  of  the"  Christian  Brothers,"  I however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  manufactures, 
tu  whom  the  city  to  much  indebted.  There  are  also  i The  linen  manufacture,  which  had  attained  to  some 
schools  founded  on  bequests  of  Mrs.  VllUers  and  Dr.  magnitude,  and  that  of  cotton,  which  had  been  Intro- 
Hall.  In  the  Old  Town  tta  school  for  females,  conducted  . duced,  are  all  but  exdnct.  Tbe  manufacture  of  leather 
by  the  " Sisters  of  Mercy."  assisted  by  a small  grant  gloves,  for  which  the  dty  was  once  famous,  has  not  en- 
from  the  Education  Board : a Sunday  school  to  also  es-  , Ureiy  dUappeared ; though  gloves,  sold  under  the  name 
Uiblished  in  it,  for  the  females  employed  during  the  a-eek  I of  " Limerick  gloves,"  are  now  not  unfrequeotly  made 
at  the  lace  factories.  In  tbe  New  Town  to  a lam  female  in  0>rk.  There  to  a great  deal  of  embroidering  In  lace  ; 
school,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  tbe  Presentation  Ctm-  : and  three  lace  foctorles  now  at  work  give  employment  to 
venL  These  three  KhooU  are  attended  bv  about  800  from  1,300  to  1,400  females.  Several  large  (four  mills 
children,  who,  according  to  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Inglls,  have  also  been  erected  ; and  near  the  town  to  a large 
are  " aide  in  general  to  write  well,  are  perfectly  in-  | distillery,  and  several  breweries « but,  owing  to  tbe  in- 
structed In  reading,  and  exhibit  in  their  appearance  fluenceof**  Father  Mathew,**  most  of  thebrewerlcs  have 
and  behaviour  the  utmost  order  and  neatness."  In  ceased  working,  and  tbe  distillery  Is  comparatively  Idle ; 
another  school  for  females,  190  poor  children  are  edu-  : one  paper  mill  still  exists,  and  that  to  ail ; and  two  Iron 
cated  and  clothed.  The  other  charitable  iDstitutlons  fcnindnes.  Limerick  has  for  many  years  been  famed  for 
are  tbe  County  Hospiul;  Barrington's  Hospital  and  : Us  (tohing-books,  scnttoallpartsof  the  United  Kingdom 
City  of  Limerick  Infirmary,  a large  building,  con-  i and  America. 

Uining  136  beds,  built  and  munificently  presented  to  I Tbe  great  support  of  Limerick  Is  her  trade,  which  to 
the  city  by  Sir  Joseph  Barrington  and  his  four  sons;  ' very  extensive.  She  is,  as  already  stated,  the  great  mart 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Limerick,  Clare,  aiKl  Kerry,  for  the  country  traversed  by  the  Shannon,  and  that 
opemMl  In  18^,  cost  about  90.000/.;  It 'has  accommo-  immediately  ronneeted  with  It.  Her  exports,  like  those 
d^ion  for  about  800  patients.  Its  inmates  In  1837  were  ' of  most  Irish  towns,  euosist  mostly  of  com  and  pro- 
144  male*  and  148  females,  maintained  at  a total  ex-  rislons,  including  beef,  pork,  butter,  &c. ; tbe  value  of 
prase  or4,6S-V.,  or  at  l.V.  lls.  each;  It  to  said  to  be  , these  articles  having  amounted.  In  1835,  when  prices 
very  well  conducted.  Here  to  also  a Fever  and  Lock  I were  very  Inw,  to  717,600/.  out  of  a total  export  of 
Hospital : a Lying-iu  Hospital ; a House  of  Industry.  ' 736.480/.  I At  present  ( 1840)  tbe  value  of  the  exports 
whi<^  accommodates  460  inmates,  who  contribute  to  ' from  Limerick  to  probably  not  under  1,300,000/.  Tbe 
their  maintenance  by  their  work ; several  endowed  alms-  i imports  consist  principally  of  manufartured  goods,  coal 
houses  ; a Magdalen  Asylum  ; an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  ; ' anu  iron,  lea,  sugar,  tobecco,  wine,  salt  fish,  limber,  Ac. 
a mendicity  institution;  a charitable  loan  fund;  and  a ' Tbe  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  provlnclai  and  other  hanks, 
charitable  pawn.o(Bce.  founded  Matt.  Barrington,  Esq.,  ' have  branches  here.  The  gross  customs*  duties  amounted, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Mcnsl-de-PiV/f  at  Paris.  Places  of  public  In  1830.  to  84,783/..  In  1h5  to  143,843/..  and  in  1839  to 
amusement  are  not  much  encouraged.  aThe  theidre,  a 148,7834  The  post-office  revenue,  In  1880,  wm  6,663/. ; 
handsome  building,  was  sold  to  tbe  Au^stioe  monks,  in  1836,7.9034 

and  has  been  fitted  up  by  them  for  a ebapri,  and  a suite  of  { This  city,  and.  Indeed,  the  whole  kingdom,  has  de- 
assembly-rooms  to  applfod  to  other  purposes ; bqC  there  ' rived  great  advantsM  from  the  improvemrats  made 
Is  a small  “circus"  temporarily  erectM.  occasionally  used  In  the  navlgatloB  or  tbe  Shannon,  and  the  steamers 
as  a theatre.  The  Hanging  Gardens,  built  by  Mr.  \ Introduced  on  that  river  ; and  it  will  derive  still  farther 
Roche,  are  formed  of  tiers  of  terraces,  raised  upon  arches,  j advantages  from  tbe  Improvements  that  are  projected  In 
on  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a range  of  green-houses,  respect  to  H.  The  vstuarr  of  the  Shannon  (orms  one  of 
commarMllnK  a Htm  view  of  the  city,  river,  and  adjacent  the  finest  bays  In  the  wovio:  veaseli  of  very  large  burden 
country.  Limerick  to  the  hend-quarters  of  tbe  S W.  approach  within  a few  miles  of  the  city;  and  shlpe 
military  district,  and  has  barracks  for  1,460  men.  Three  I of  4U0  or  500  tons  unloed  at  Its  qui^a.  But  as  the  straira 
nrwspi^rt  are  publishod  In  tbe  town,  each  twice  a wert,  ' along  the  latter  dries  at  low  water,  ai>d  as  Its  bottom  la 
so  that  a paper  iMues  dolly  from  the  press.  ^ hard,  vessels  of  considerable  burden  hare  been  seriously 
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ininrcd  on  their  groimdlDg.  To  obviate  thU  iDConvenU 
etice»  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a weir  or  dam 
across  the  river,  a little  below  the  town,  which  would 
give  a constant  depth  of  from  16  to  Ih  feet  water  for  a 
considerable  distance  apwards.  A loan  of  above  &5.n(NU., 
(,'uaranteed  Ynj  the  harbour  dues,  has  been  advanced  bjr 
govemroent  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  construction  of 
auajrs  ; and  a further  loan  is  about  to  be  given  to  complete 
these  Dccessarjr  ImproTements.  In  connection  with  the 
trade  of  the  port  mar  be  meutiooed  the  cojnn»erclal  build- 
ings, erected,  in  IHgu,  by  a company  of  shareholders,  with 
aiiartmenti  for  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a llbrarv,  Ac. ; 
ine  custom-house,  and  the  exchange.  There  belong  at 
present  (IK40)  to  Limerick  65  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
iHirdrn  of  15,000  tons,  besides  4%  smaller  craft,  1,300  tons 
register. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
pop.  of  Limerick,  are  rapidly  locreaslng,  but  at  ibe  same 
time  there  is  a vast  deal  of  misery  in  it ; aisd  we  re- 
gret to  have  to  state  that  a large  proportion  of  the  lo«  er 
classea,  especially  in  the  old  town,  are  all  but  wholly 
destitute,  and  are  exposed  to  extreme  and  almost  incre- 
dible privations.  That  so  much  soualid  poverty  and 
abject  misery  should  exist  along  with  so  much  uealtb 
and  comfort,  Is  a painful  and  a mortirying  anomaly.  We 
should  think  it  well  worth  public  consideration  to  In- 
quire « hether  some  national  HTort  should  not  be  made  to 
relieve  this  and  some  other  Irish  citlct  of  a portion  of 
their  pauper  inhab. , by  sending  them  to  the  colonies ; and 
whether  measures  should  not  be  taken  to  prevent  a re- 
currence of  the  evil,  by  preventing  the  bullcUng  of  any 
v<  ry  inferior  houses.  The  present  state  of  the  poor  in 
Limerick  is  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and  discreditable 
to  civilisation. 

Limerick  was  formerly  fortified,  and.  ftom  Its  com- 
mnudlng  the  first  bridge  above  the  embouchure  of  the 
Shannon,  was  an  important  military  station.  U «as  oc- 
cupied, after  the  battle  of  .\ghrim.  by  the  troops  of  James 
II. : it  capitulated  to  the  English  army  under  Ginkell. 
aiterwards  Earl  of  Athlone,  on  the  3d  of  October,  ICJI. 
The  capitulation,  or,  as  it  has  been  usuallr  called,  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  was  very  favourable  to  tne  besieged, 
and.  Indeed,  to  the  Irish  nation,  or.  at  all  events,  to  the 
4'athollcs.  But  it  was  afterwards  most  shamefully  vio- 
Kited  by  the  conquering  party,  and  Its  most  important 
stipulations  were  onenW  set  aside  and  trampleo  upon. 
The  remains  of  Its  fortifications  add  considerable  beautr 
and  Interest  to  this  ancient  dty,  **  King  John's  Castle,'' 
from  which  the  citv  arms  are  takers  forms  part  of  the 
c.ittJe  barracks,  ana  the  stone  upon  which  the  ewi- 
tulatlon  was  signed  Is  still  In  existence,  and  Is  regarded 
with  watchftil  care  by  the  ettixens.  {/risk  BotmdaryttmJ 
AfmnicipaJ  HeporU  ; Railtrag  Report  i Imglit't  Jreiamd, 
1.394— al9. ; and  Pn'rate  Ip/ormation.) 

LIMOGF.S  (an.  I^emor^m),  a city  of  France.  d(p. 
Haute  Vienne,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  (he  Vienue,  which  is  here 
ctoss^by  an  old  stone  bridge  of  six  arches.  110  m.  N.E. 
Bordeaux,  and  315  n.  S.S. W.  Paris : lat.  45°  53''  N.. 

long,  lo  IV  23"  W.  Pop.,  in  1836.  cx.  am.,  33.963.  It 
Is  divided  into  the  " city  and  the  **  town.”  The  former  , 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Human  city  i 
near  the  river,  and  is  Ul-bullt ; Us  streets  being  narrow 
and  ill  paved,  and  Us  bouses  b*iilt  of  wood  above  the 

Sruund  floor.  The  latter  dlvUion,  which  Is  of  modem 
Ate.  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  Is  open,  well  built, 
surrounded  wUh  pleasant  prumenades,  and  particularly 
healthy.  The  cmthedral.  l^t  In  the  ISth  oenturv,  Is  of 
granite,  and  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance at  the  first  glance ; but  when  examined  in  de- 
tail it  presents  mans  incongruities : among  others,  one 
end  of  the  choir  has  Ms-rellefs,  representing  the  labours 
of  Hercules ! Another  church,  which  stands  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town,  has  an  elegsnt  steeple.  S36  ft.  in 
height,  a crmspicuous  object  at  a great  distance.  The 
bishop's  palace  U a very  handsotne  modem  granite 
buildiog,  surrounded  with  gardens.  Limoges  has  a good 
town-hall,  several  hospitala.  an  exchange,  mint,  theatre, 

firison.  cavalry  barracks,  public  baths,  and  many  public 
nuntains.  One  of  the  iMer,  the  Fomtained'AigtmUne, 
has  a basin  38  feet  lo  ctre..  supposed  to  be  hewn  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  granite,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  at  every  season  with  abundance  of  good  water,  de-  i 
rived  from  an  ancient  subterraneous  aqueduct.  Besides 
this  eoueduct,  few  Roman  antiquities  are  found  In  Llmo- 
m ; tne  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  traces  of  which  ex-  i 
iited  in  1823,  is  now  occupied  by  the  P/eee 
Limoges  It  the  seat  of  a prefecture  and  royal  court,  tri- 
bunals of  prlmarr  Jurudktloo  and  commerce,  aud  a 
chamber  of  manufactures  t it  has  a royal  coIIcm.  uni- 
versity academy,  diocesan  seminary,  royal  soctotJes  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences.  scIimIs  of  drawing  and 
commerce,  a public  library  with  12,000  volt.,  museums  of 
natural  history,  antlquitlM.  the  fine  arts,  and  machinery, 
a Mont-dc-ynVie.  and  many  charities.  Its  manufactures, 
which  are  important.  Include  glass  and  earthenware, 
broad  cloths,  casalmeres,  druggets,  and  other  wtollcn 


(hbrlcs.  calicoes,  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  yam,  hats, 
wax  candles,  cards,  paper,  glue,  Ac.  It  has  nume- 
rous toimeries,  cotton  and  woollen  dyeing  houses,  at»d 
iron  forges : its  wax  bleaching  factories  rival  those  uf 
.Mans,  and  its  brandy  and  liqueurs  are  in  high  repute. 
Being  situated  at  the  Junction  of  several  great  roads, 
it  is  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  several  deps.  with 
Thouluuse  and  the  S.  of  France,  and  deals  extenslvelr, 
not  only  in  its  own  manufactured  goods,  but  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  salt.  Iron,  copper,  and  brass  wares,  &c. 
Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Dupuytren,  the  famous  surgeon, 
were  natives  of  Limoges,  (lingo,  art,  Uontt  rinsne; 
OwtUdm  Fovageur,  ifc.) 

LIMOUSlhi,  oocof  the  old  provs.  of  France,  lo  the 
central  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed  among  the 
deps.  of  Corrtee,  Creuse,  Haute  Vienne,  and  Dordogne. 

LIMOUX,  a toan  of  France,  d^.  Aude,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  Aude,  18  m.  8.8. K.  Carcassonne.  Pop..  In  1836, 
cx.  com..  6.6CC.  It  is  generally  well  built,  ^ved,  and 
lighted,  and  has  a large  parish  church,  an  hmpttal,  tao 
public  halls,  a theatre,  ana  a small  picture  gallery.  It  ia 
the  seat  of  tribuoals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a chamber  of  manufactures,  Ac.  Its  woollen 
manufiutures  pnoluce  annually  ftrom  1I,0(K>  to  12.0UO 
pieces  nf  broad  cloth,  worth  from  6 to  17  fr.  an  ell  ^ It  has 
also  several  woollen  yarn  factories,  tanneries,  and  oil 
mills  i and  Is  an  entrepAc  for  Iron  goods,  in  which,  and  In 
n lucs.  oil.  soap,  and  leather,  it  has  an  active  trade.  Ita 
environs  are  highly  picturesque  and  fertile.  {Hugo,  art. 
Jtute, 

LINCOLN,  a marit.  ro.  of  England,  on  the  E.  coast, 
having  N.  the  Humber,  E.  the  German  Ocean,  8.  the 
cos.  of  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  and  W. 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York.  'This  Is  a very  ex- 
tensive co.,  comprising  l,67l,M0  acres,  of  which  about 
i.465.0UO  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Thousli  but  little  diversified  In  reipe^  of  surface, 
Lincoln  Is  naturally  divided  Into  the  districts  of  the 
H'oldM,  the  Moors,  and  the  Fens.  The  Wolds,  a ridge 
from  8 to  10  m.  In  breadth,  extend  from  SpUsby  N.  to 
Barton  on  the  Humber ; the  soli  is  principally  sandy 
loom  on  a chalk  bottom,  of  very  varioiis  degrees  of  fer- 
tility, but  now  much  Irot^ved,  aud  geoerallr  producing 
very  excellent  crops.  The  Moors  stretch  V.  and  8., 
frxxn  the  Humber  to  Grantham ; the  heath  by  which 
they  were  formerly  covered  has  now  mostly  disappeared, 
ana  they  are  now  very  productive  of  oats.  Tiie  Fens 
comprise  all  the  Dot  parts  of  the  co.,  from  Walnfleet  ou 
the  Wash  round  by  tne  mouth  of  the  Nen  to  the  borders 
of  Rutland : most  part  of  this  district  is  usually  included 
within  the  great  level  of  tbcFens.  (SecBRoroND  Livxl, 
Vol.  1. 318.)  Lincoln  Is  one  of  the  most  productive  cos. 
in  the  empire  ; and  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been 
prosecuted  in  it  for  many  rears  past  with  extraordinary 
spirit  and  success.  I,arge  tracts  in  the  Wolds  and  Moors, 
tnat  30  or  40  years  ago  were  all  but  unproductive,  now 
yield  heavy  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  turnips.  This 
great  Improvement  has  bera  chiefly  brought  about  by 
the  Liberal  use  of  bone  manure,  which  has  neen  applied 
for  a longer  period  and  on  a more  extensive  scale  in  thla 
than  In  any  other  co. 

The  excellence  of  the  pastures  In  the  Fens  Is  too  well 
known  to  reouire  any  espMlal  notice : immense  sums  have 
been  expended  on  ineir  drainage,  and  In  the  recovering 
of  land  from  the  sea.  Formerly  the  Fens  were  frequented 
by  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  fowl ; but  since  their  drainage 
these  have  much  foUen  off,  and  the  dteogs,  for  their  cap- 
ture, are  now  of  much  lets  fanportaucc : geese,  however, 
are  still  bred  In  considerable  numbers,  and  are  regularly 
plucked  four  or  five  times  a year  for  their  feathers.  Pre- 
viously to  the  improvement  of  the  Wolds,  rabbit  warrena 
were  very  common,  but  they  are  now  comparatively 
scarce.  The  native  sheep  of  the  Fens  were  remarkable 
for  their  •!>«  and  the  extraordinaiy  length  of  their  wool ; 
they  have,  however,  been  so  much  crossed  with  New 
Le&esters,  that  it  Is  now  dlAcult  to  find  one  of  the 
genuine  birad.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  London  dray- 
norses  are  bred  in  the  Fena.  The  cattle  depastured  in 
the  Fens  are  principally  sbort-horna,  and  attain  lo  a 
great  slxa. 

Property  very  variously  divided,  there  being  estates  of 
all  sixes,  from  2S,OOQf.  a year  down  to  5f.,  but  the  great 
majority  small.  In  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Au- 
choUne,  In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  co.,  between  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Ancholme,  the  Inbah.  live  together  in  hamlets 
or  villages  as  In  France,  and  almost  every  householder  ia 
a proprietor,  their  pnmrties  varying  from  I to  50  acres. 
They  are  very  industrious,  artd  live  very  meanly.  Site  of 
farms  various : in  the  Wolds  and  Moorish  district  they 
are  mostly  very  large,  but  elsewhere  they  are  rather 
small.  They  are  generally  held  under  leases  of  7 and  14 
years.  Mr.  Young  has  passed  a high  but  well  merited 
eulogy  on  the  enterprise  and  intelltgeoce  of  the  blglu'r 
class  of  fanners  In  this  co.  (5nr*c|r,  p.  48.)  Average 
rent  of  Isnd  In  1810,  18s.  lid.  an  acre;  but  now  (1K4U 
probably  81s.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  in- 
poriauce.  The  cusUmd  of  JtorongA  £mg/isA,  by  «hkb 
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ir  the  father  die  lnle«Ute.  the  jrounnr  aon  lucreeda  to 
the  |>4tFrnA)  protx'riy.  to  the  excluiion  of  hi*  elder  bro- 
iler*. prev*n«  4t  StAinford,  in  Ihl*  co.  Principal  rl»cr», 
Trent.  Wiiham,  WclUiul,  and  .\ncholme.  ThfWithain 
ha*  hern  made  narigaidr  from  Boiton  to  Lincoln  ; and 
the  Fo*»dj-|u*  canal  rstend*  from  the  latter  to  the 
Trent,  near  Torkaejr,  completing  an  internal  navigation 
iH'Cwcen  the  \Va>h  and  the  Humber.  The  co.  it  popn- 
larly  divid<w1  into  the  p trt*  of  l.imdtrp  on  the  N..  KetUrm 
on  'the  S.W.,  and  nolLtnd  nn  the  S R.,  and  contain* 
U hundiedi,  waprnUke*.  and  »okr*.  with  the  citr  of 
Lincoln  and  the  bor*.  of  Stamford,  Boiton.  and  Gran, 
tliara.  It  i*  dlvidetl  into  pariihe*.  and  tend*  H menu, 
to  the  H.  of  C\,  vl*.  4 for  the  co.,  "i  for  the  city  of  Lincoln, 

S each  for  the  Itor*.  of  ILj^lun,  fJrantiiam,  and  Stamfurd, 
and  I for  Great  Grlmiby.  llegUlcred  elector*  for  the 
eo..  In  IS3h-4H,  IS.H76,  « hennif  H.7'2!*  are  for  the  S..  or  the  , 
Holland,  and  10,147  for  the  N . or  the  LUid»ejr,  dlvl*lon.  , 
In  ia.11  it  h.ul  f>l,6I.Miih;tb-  hr)U*e».  0.1.903  fainllic*,  and  | 
aiT.PJ'i  Inhab..  of  whom  IM.H.ia  were  male*,  and  I.Vi.fifJT 
f'-maiea.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  p«K»r.  in  IMi.39,  ; 
Ct.il.V.  ,4nmial  valueofrcal  pro|>ert>'.ln  isi.'i.  ?.oy0,6ll/. ; ' 
pntfitv  of  trade*  ami  profe*»ioDt,  in  do.,  373, <>72/. 

LIN'roLS,  a city,  part  and  mun.  bor.,  and  market  I 
town  of  Kngland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  WItham.  ! 
3flm.  ,S.  Hull,  and  l‘il  m.  S'.  I»ndon  ; lal-  21*  N,,  ; 
long.  II®  3fi'  W.  The  pari.  bor.  (which  the  Boundary 
A'd  left  tmrhmge«l  ealcnMUy,  the  onlr  addition*  be* 
ing  tin*  b.ili  and  cloi«  in  It*  Ceiltre)  U divided  into 
11  par*.,  and  had,  in  lOl.  a p>p.  of  II. tin.  It  U *{tuaied 
on  the  .S.  slope  and  at  the  fool  of  a hill,  on  the  lop  of 
which  i*  the  cathedral,  a ftrlking  object  for  many  mile* 
round.  The  ktreet*  are  Irregularly  laid  out;  the 
Iarge*t  and  handtomeit  run*  N.  and  S.  up  the  hill  nn 
which  the  catbciirj  atand*.  A *mall  part  of  the  town. 
Comprising  two  par*.,  i*  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  river,  and 
I*  connected  wltn  the  main  body  by  one  principal  and 
two  (mailer  i»ridge*.  The  itreefi  are  well  pav««d,  Hghti'd 
with  gaa,  and  (upplied  with  water  from  public  conduit*.  ' 
The  principal  and  mou  Interetting  public  building  I*  I 
the  eathe«1ral,  erected  at  different  time*,  from  the  l«h 
to  the  Uch  ctmtiiry,  and  ct>n«equenlly  exhibiting  *e-  • 
veral  varletie*  of  arrhUecturi* : the  itrevailing  »tyle. 
however,  ii  early  En^lib,  of  a particularly  rich  and  I 
beautiful  character.  The  rlo«cne*i  of  the  aurround-  1 
Ing  building*  U a great  ditadvanUgc  to  the  display  ' 
of  architectural  cfT“cl;  but  there  It  a loleralily  open 
■pace  toward*  the  K.  The  church  consUt*  of  a nave 
with  it*  aide*,  four  tranu'pt*.  a choir,  chancel,  and  hulye. 
chapel : throe  tower*  rUe  above  the  tiilldlng,  two  at  the 
IV.  end,  ISO  ft.  high,  and  one  at  the  lutertrcilou  of  the 
nave  and  traniept*.  riling  303  ft.  above  the  floor : thev  are 
all  gorgeoualy  decorated  with  varied  traccrv,  pillar*, 
pilaster*,  window*,  Ac.  The  W,  ami  prlnrlpal  front.  In 
which  are  thre«^  flue  dfvors,  1*  diftingui*hcd  bv  it*  beauty 
and  magniflcence  ; and.  from  the  variety  of  its  ityles,  I* 
certainly  the  wurkmanihip  of  three  dtitfnrt  and  distant 
eras.  According  to  Britton,  the  Interior  dimension*  are 
a*  follow  : — Rntlre  length,  4fli  fL.  of  which  ft.  belong 
tn  the  nave,  and  the  rest  to  the  choir  and  ladye-chapel  ; 
width  of  choir  and  nave.  MO  ft.  ; height  of  ditto,  ft. ; and 
width  of  W.  front  174  ft.  ; length  of  principal  traniepu, 
212  ft.  ; breadth  of  ditto,  66  ft.  The  great  transepts,  at 
the  en^  of  which  are  drciilar  windows,  exhibit  a good 
tpeclmen  of  the  Kngtish  style ; and  the  allies  on  the  K. 
side  are  divided  into  chapels  and  vestries:  the  choir, 
which  If  parted  off  from  the  oave  by  a stone  screen.  Is  of  j 
inoit  elaborate  composition  ; and  the  great  E.  window 
ranks  as  the  second  In  England,  in  point  of  sire  and  fine 
proportions.  Attached  to  the  E.  side  of  the  euthedral  Is 
the  chapter-house,  a structure  difibrfng  from  most  other* 
of  the  same  nature  In  being  fm-tfdrd.  and  not  octagonal : 
Its  groined  roof  is  supported  by  an  umbilical  pillar,  con- 
ristlng  of  a circular  snaft,  cism  bj  ten  small  fluted  co- 
Inmni.  The  cloisters  are  on  the  N.  side,  and  over  them 
if  the  library,  built  by  Dean  Honeywood,  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  containing  a Urge  collection  of 
books,  with  some  curious  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  cathedral  bell,  nr  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,'* 
adgtnallr  cast  In  1610,  having  been  cracked,  was  recast, 
with  6 otner  bells,  into  thepresent  large  bell  and  3 quar- 
ter bells,  llie  diameter  oi  the  great  bell  is  6 ft.  lojin.. 
and  its  weight  tons,  or  about  a ton  heavier  than  the 
old  one.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  Lincoln  rathe-  ' 
dral  was  one  of  the  finest  and  mnet  sumptmnuly  adorned 
in  the  kingdom.  There  were  then  taken  from  it  2.621  oz. 
gold,  and  4.2H601.  silver  plate,  besides  preciou*  stone*  of 
great  value.  It  had  formerly  many  costly  sepulchre*  and 
monumental  records ; but  the  sealois  at  the  Reformation  , 
either  pulled  th«m  down  or  defaced  them,  so  that.  In 
1M9,  scarcely  a perfect  tomb  remained;  and  the  little 
they  left  undestroyed  was  demolished  by  ('romwelt’s 
•oloiers,  hr  whom  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  bar- 
racks. The  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  last  mentioned  epoch,  stand  S.  of  the 
church,  and  comprise  a flne  hall,  an  old  gateway,  and 
part  of  tho  kitchen.  Adjoining  these  ruins,  a modern 


I house  has  been  erected,  which  Is  occupied  by  the  bishop 
I during  his  stay  in  Lincoln.  {Soe  BrtU<m'$  AtetmtU  ^ 
! LinctUH  Val/icdrat.) 

I Among  tiie  tonilx  yet  In  a tolerably  perfect  stat*-  are 
I tho»o  of  CalhcrUic  Swlnford,  wife  of  John  nf  flaunt, 

I duke  of  l-aiicavtcr,  of  their  daughter  Joan,  and  of  se- 
veral bithupi  and  dvani  of  the  calhetiral.  The  present 
I eatablisliiiK'iit  comprises  a l)ishop,  dealt,  precentor, 
i subvieau,  chanrellur,  and  3H  prebentWie*,  with  4 vioars- 
I choral,  and  20  cburislcrs.  The  im4  revenue  of  the 
see  ainuun(4'd.  at  an  average  of  the  3 rears  euning  with 
lH.1l,  to  ; but.  on  the  next  avo£tianee  of  the  see, 

the  Incftine  will  be  raised  to  .I.OUU/.,  with  a further  allow- 
ance of  .'•(Kif.,  till  a fuitahic  resideurc  la*  built ; the  limits 
of  (hr  dloo’sc  arc  hereafter  to  rumprite  only  the  cos.  of 
Lincoln  an<l  Sottingham.  (Orifrrz  m ('oMne//,  .fug.  |<1S.) 
'llie  calheilral  revenues,  which  nett  a year,  are 

equally  dividctl  Ix'tweeti  the  dean,  pr<x:entor.  siibdean. 
and  chAnrvlir.r  ; and  the  vlrars-choral  divide  115/.  yi-arly. 
Dixidi**  monasteries,  nunnerti**,  and  other  huildiiigs  de- 
voted to  pious  uie*.  Lincoln  had  formerly  upward*  of  .50 
churches  ; but  of  these  only  11  remain,  exclusive  of  the 
catiiedral,  most  of  them  being  small  and  much  mutilated. 
Si.  Peter  at  fiowts,  evidently  an  old  conventual  church, 
and  3 other  ehurcbe*  S.  nf  the  Witham.  have  lofty  square 
Nivrman  towers.  .4n  additional  church  is  in  course  of 
helng  built  by  suhK'ription.  There  are  several  places 
of  worship  fur  K.  Catholics,  \S>sleyai]  MtHhodists,  and 
other  l)i»*enter*  i and  attached  to  them  are  Sunday 
iciiuoli,  which,  according  to  the  pari,  returns,  were  at- 
tended, in  IH.13.  by  7bti  children.  The  naliotial  school 
(also  a Sunday  school)  had  474  scholar*  In  the  same 
year;  and  there  were  2 infant  Khuols  with  330  chil- 
dren. The  grammar  school,  still  held  In  the  Grey  Friars' 
chapel,  was  fuundcxl  In  1&h3  ; U U well  endowed,  and  the 
instructiim,  not  confined  to  classics,  is  given  hv  an  upper 
and  under  master,  who.  In  addition  to  their  salaries 
from  the  corpuratloo.  receive  fees  from  the  boys,  arxi 
take  Iruarders.  About  40  tx^s  are  stated  to  have  be«*n 
in  attendance  In  1637.  The  Bluecoat  school,  establisherl 
ill  1602,  Is  endowed  with  landed  property  worlli  nearly 
'iXfOCi.  a year,  and  fumishes  clothing  and  Instruction 
(with  appreiitice-premlumi  on  leaving)  to  .56  boys.  The 
master  has  D4/.  a year,  with  a house,  coal,  and  candle, 
and  the  etlabllsbment  is  said  to  he  well  conducted.  WII- 
kinioti'*  schiHil.  which  it  very  slenderly  endowed,  fur- 
ulihes  Instruction  to  16  bovs.  Lincoln  is  very  rich  In 
endowed  charities,  among  which,  as  one  ot  the  principal 
and  most  useful,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  'Dioma*  White's 
loan.fund,  fur  deserving  and  needy  trotlcsmen,  the  assets 
of  which  are  cstimat<>a  at  h50/.  iCAor.  fViwm.  Rrport. 
partiv.)  A griHTal  dfspcn»ary,  tuiiatlc  asrium.  county 
hospital,  aod  lying-lii  hospital,  are  the  cbiet  modem  cha- 
rities: and  a flourt*hing  mechanics’  iDstilute,  several 
libraries.  2 news-rixrmi,  and  some  book  socUKles,  are  well 
supported.  It  has  also  3 weekly  newspaper*.  Among  the 
building*  devoted  to  civil  purpose*  are  the  co.  gaol  and 
court-house,  lately  rebuilt  from  Smirke's  designs,  on  the 
site  of  tho  old  cattle,  a few  remains  of  which  are  still 
standing  on  the  hill  W.  of  the  cathedral.  The  co.  i^l, 
roniiru«-ted  on  Howard'*  plan,  is  well  conducted.  The 
Guildhall  1*  an  ancient  Gothic  building  ; but  the  borough 
court-house  Is  mcKlem,  and  the  gaol  I*  stated  to  be  too 
small  for  to  admit  of  the  classificaiinn  of  prisoner*.  The 
market-house,  a •mall  theatre,  and  an  as*eiiibly-room. 
are  the  oolr  other  public  building* ; but  there  are  several 
markets.  *V.  of  the  town  is  a gcxxl  race-course,  near 
which  U a large  building,  now  dismantled,  but  used 
during  the  late  war  at  a military  df^pot.  As  respreu 
ancient  remains,  few  towrnt  in  Eoglana  exhibit  so  many 
and  so  Interesting  a*  Ldncnla.  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
pointed  arches,  doorways  with  turrets,  walls,  mullions  of 
windows,  and  other  fragments,  appear  In  every  direction. 
Leland  says  there  were  **  5 gatt*s  in  the  waulls  of  the 
citie  and  of  these  the  Chequer  Gate  in  the  I'Uwe,  and 
the  .stonebow  crossing  the  High  Street,  arc  still  in  good 
preservation.  John  of  Gaunt's  palace  and  stables  present 
some  good  examples  of  tbe  Norman  and  early  English 
style. 

The  trade  of  Lincoln  consists  chiefly  In  the  exchange 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  surrounding  district  for  manu- 
factured and  other  commo<litles.  I.arge  quantities  of 
dour  are  sent  to  Mamhetter  at^  I^omlun.  There  are 
some  tanyards,  malthousei.  and  tobacco  nianuractorie*. 
and  extensive  breweries  produce  excellent  ale.  It  com- 
municate* by  the  F<xs-dyke  canal  with  the  Trent  aixl  its 
tributaries  and  canals  ; and  the  Witham  navigation,  run- 
ning S.B,  past  Boston,  cvmnect*  it  with  the  Norih  Sea. 
The  Lincoln  and  Lindsey  banking  company  and  a pri- 
vate bank  are  cstablUhed  here  ; and  there  is  a savings* 
bank. 

Lincoln  received  Its  flrst  charter  from  Henry  II., 
which  was  coufintied  by  several  subsequent  moiiHrcbs. 
iu  governina  charter  till  lit37  being  that  of  Charles  I. 
Under  tbe  klunklpal  Reform  Act  Uie  city  is  divid'd  into 
3 ward*,  and  is  governed  by  6 aldermen  (one  of  whom  It 
mayor)  and  16  councillors.  It  lias  also  a cominissiou  oi 
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the  peace  under  a recorder.  Tha  aatljca  aud  quarter 
Kutons  are  held  for  the  clt)*  and  co.,  and  there  Ij  a 
Court  for  the  rerorery  of  small  debU.  Corporation  re- 
venue about  3,500/. 

Lincoln  has  rraularljr  sent  2 mems  to  the  H.  nfC. 
since  the  rvi^  of  Henry  111.,  the  electors  previously  to 
the  Kefurm  Act  being  tho  freemen  of  the  city.  The 
lioundar)*  Act  irrcludei  the  insulated  part  called  the  ball 
and  close  In  the  porl.  bur. ; ami  ibuse  districts  round  the 
city  called  the  liberties,  mhich  previouklv  had  not  been 
represeuted,  were  aihled  to  the  co.  IfegUtered  electors 
In  KTi-40,  l,i>H.  I.in'.-oln  Is  likewise  the  election  town 
fur  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 

Lincoln  Stands  on  the  line  of  tiro  great  Roman  road 
called  Ermim  Sirert  i uud  derives  its  name  from  its 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Homan  military  station  called 
I.imdmm.  It  was  fnrtitled  by  the  Saxons ; and  at  the 
time  of  the  l)nm<‘«>lay  survey  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  popolous  cities  of  Kiighuid,  haring  1,070  h<Kuet. 
and  an  extensive  tr.-ule.  The  castle  w;is  built  bv  William 
the  Conqueror  in  arnl  the  prosperity  of  the  town 

was  further  advanced  by  Ilriiry  L,  who  cleared  out  the 
fos«-Hyke.  and  made  it  iiavigable.  The  town  was  an- 
nexed to  the  duchy  of  I-ancast«r  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
ctmtiiry  ; and  alniut  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  was 
Inhabited  by  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  I^n- 
coster,  who  not  only  Improved  the  cattle,  but  procured 
for  the  town  many  valuable  privileges.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.  the  king  came  to  Idnculn,  and  conrer>ed  the 
nobility  ai>d  fr«>ehoKlers  of  the  co.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
mised to  support  the  royal  cause ; but  in  1643  tho  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists  re- 
c.'tptnreil  it ; but  were  again  dispossessed,  both  of  tbe  town 
and  castle,  on  the  5tii  ui  May.  1644. 

LINDKIHLD,  a town  aiM  par.  of  England,  co.  Sus- 
sex. hund.  Hurley-Arches  ra|>«  of  Pevensey,  14  m.  N. 
by  K.  Hrlghton.  and  33  m.  8.  London.  Area,  .5.3.50 
wrres.  Pnp.,in1K3l,  1.4^5.  This  towu  deserves  notice 
for  its  useful  institution  for  instructing  {mor  chlldroo  of 
b'Uh  sexes  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  Ac.,  but  also  in 
the  processes  of  agriculture,  and  vartoiis  manual  ope- 
rations, as  spinning,  and  netting,  printing,  shoe-mak- 
ing, ike.,  and  also  for  n benevolent  s><»cicty,  giving  pecu- 
niary and  other  relief  to  psx>r  persons  not  wilTiug  to 
receive  parochial  aid.  The  church  is  an  old  structure 
of  plain  exterior,  with  a low  souare  tower ; attd  tho 
living  Is  a curacy  in  the  gift  of  uic  Archlilshoii  of  Can- 
terbury. There  are  2 plKcs  of  worship  for  di^tsenUTs. 
Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  May  12.  { and  ful  sheep  and 
lamlM  (the  largiwt  in  the  co.),  Aug. 

LINOKN',  an  ill.  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  off  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  lying  on  the  equator,  and  nearlat. 

It  is  about  .50  m.  in  length,  by  30  in  Us  gruatest  breadth  ; 
having  a healtby  climate,  and  producing  abundant  sup- 
plies of  fruit  and  (nmltry.  Us  geolugic-al  formation  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  tin;  ana  It  furnishes  some  little 
gold.  Its  iiihabs.  may  be  considerc\l  os  presenting  the 
type  of  the  Malay  race  In  its  gresUest  purity.  (Uami^n't 
E.  /.  Oax  ) 

LINLITHGOW,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  l.iiilithgow,  of  which  U is  tbe  cap..  In  a vMley  cxi 
the  .S.  bank  of  a Lake  of  the  same  narne,  15  m.  W.  by 
8.  Edinburgh.  Pop.,  In  1S31, 3,M7.  The  town  consists 
of  one  main  street,  along  the  line  uf  road  tsetween 
Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  vrith  several  lanes  branching 
off  on  both  sides.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  an  ancient  and  decayed  appeararKC : tho  streets 
are  lighted  with  gas.  and  macadamised.  In  addition  to 
the  town-hall,  and  gaol,  the  most  prominent  public 
building  Is  the  parbh  church,  erected  in  the  I2tn  cen- 
tury. but  afterwards  much  enlarged  aiKl  repaid.  This, 
which  Is  one  of  the  best  spoclmens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture  in  Scotland,  it  182  ft.  In  length.  100  in  br«^th,  in- 
cluding the  aisles,  and  90  in  height,  exclusive  of  tbe 
steeple;  tbe  latter,  rising  about  140  ft.  above  ground, 
terminates  in  an  imperim  crown.  Tho  exterior  had 
formerly  a row  of  sutues,  of  which  one  onlv  remains, 
that  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelary  saint  of  tbe^r.  i It  is 
divided  by  a (tartiUon  wall : the  B.  Iiaif  only  being  used 
as  the  parisb  church ; the  other  Is  unemployed. 

The  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  is  flneW  situated 
on  an  eminence  projecting  into  the  lake.  This  mag- 
nlflceot  ruin  is  of  a quaoiwngular  form.  It  was  be. 
gun  so  early  as  the  I2tb  century;  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  iraprOTtHl  br  James  V.,  but  was  ooC  finished 
till  tbe  reim  of  James  VI.  (James  1.  of  England),  who 
built  the  N.  skle  ol  the  quadrangle,  after  his  visit  to 
Scotland  In  1617.  Tbe  w.  side  of  tbe  palace  is  tbe 
most  ancient ; and  here  tbe  apartment  is  still  pointed  | 
out  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Man  first  saw  the  ! 
light  on  the  7th  of  December,  1.542.  The  polhco  was 
entire  and  habitable  till  1746,  when  it  was  burnt,  either 
Intention^ly,  or  through  ar^dent,  fay  the  troops  under 
General  Hawley.  It  covers  an  acre  of  ground ; and 
though  roofless,  ruined,  and  desolate,  its  appearance  suf- 
ficiently juslifios  the  euloglum  of  Scoii : ^ 


*■  Of  dw  MlMcm  tu  fa'r, 

Built  fot  Ihr  r>n/il  |1-  HtliUf, 

In  Hrotl^iU.  fitr  Iv-nml  ••oniitsfv, 

LmUlbfww  U ckcnlln|(.’' 

JSanHiou,  esnto  4.  staaa  15» 


The  hexagonal  Cross  Well,  In  front  of  the  town-house, 
about  20  ft.  Id  height,  Is  lurmuiintcd  1^  a lion  ram- 
pant supporting  tho  arms  of  Scotland.  The  sculpture, 
by  which  it  Is  adorned,  U very  complex  ; and  tbe  water 
Is  made  to  pour  in  great  nrofiislun  from  the  mouths 
of  13  grotesque  figures.  This  wi  II.  constructed  In  1806, 
Is  saki  to  be  a facsimile  of  one  previously  existing,  con- 
stnirted  in  1620. 

There  are  2 chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod, 
and  one  to  the  Independents.  Poor-rates  have  not  been 
intruduerd  ; the  poor  being  supported  by  the  interest  of 
certain  funds  left  in  mortmain,  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
the  cburrii  cullcrtions.  and  other  parish  dues. 

There  is  a bor.  school  endowed  by  the  town,  but  no 
parish  school.  There  arc  nine  schools  in  the  parish,  all 
unendowed  except  the  one  referred  to : total  scholars, 
•547.  or  rather  above  a m'utA  part  of  tho  entire  pop. 
There  are  various  reading-rooms,  aud  a mechanics'  li- 
brary. 

Linlithgow  has  little  or  no  trade,  but  depeuds  chiefly 
on  its  Bdv.amagrs  as  a provincial  rnpltal.  Tanning 
and  preparing  leather,  said  to  have  been  Introduced  by 
tbe  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  is  the  oldest  and  the  staple 
branch  of  bmlness.  giving  cmplovment  to  nearly  100 
hands.  There  are  two  extcoilve  efistIMeries.  a brewery, 
and  a small  glue  manufac  tory.  There  are  about  80  hand- 
loom  weavers  (cotton  awl  linen).  There  is  only  one 
branch  bank.  The  I'nioo  Canal,  between  Rdlnburi^  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Ghiigow  Railway,  pass 
close  along  side  the  town.  Blackness,  on  the  Frltn  of 
Forth.  .5  m.  distant.  U Its  port. 

Lln'lihgow  w.-xs  m.vde  a royal  bor.  in  the  12th  century. 
In  1513,  III  an  aisle  uf  the  par.  church,  the  npparitiun  ta 
said  to  have  aj^pearrd  to  James  IV.,  that  warned  him 
agnlnst  ttie  expMiiiion  into  England  which  terminated  in 
the  fatal  b.sUle  of  Fiodden.  (EiUcottie’s  Hist,  qf  Scot- 
land,  1.  2»'4-  26.5.)  When  passing  through  this  town, 
on  the  23d  Jaii.  1570,  the  Kegeut  Murray  (lllegitlmato 
brother  uf  Q.  Mary)  wu  shot  by  Hamilton,  of  Both- 
welihaugh,  partly  in  revenge  for  a private  injury,  and 
partly  from  |K>lUiral  motives.  The  house  whence  the 
shut  was  firrti  has  been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by 
a modern  cdiiicc.  The  White  or  Carmelite  Friars  had 
a monastery  here.  round4.*d  in  129U;  but  all  traces  of 
It  hare  dis.'ipjcearcd.  In  addition  to  certain  town  dues, 
the  municipal  property  consists  chiefly  of  land  ; and  the 
ancient  riutnm  oi  annually  ri't/mg  Mr  marcMrt,  tiuiugh 
disused  in  almost  every  other  bor  in  Scotland,  is  here 
regularly  observed.  Corporation  revenue,  716/.  ; nutnlter 
of  oouncillurs.  27.  Linlithgow  unites  with  Falklik, 
Airdrie,  Lanark,  and  Hamilton,  In  sending  a mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  Kegistered  voters  in  1839-40.  119.  {Pari. 
Paprrs  ; Private  Information.) 

Linlitiioow.  See  Lothian  (West). 

LINTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Cambridge,  hund.  Chllford,  10  m.  s.S.F..  Cambridge,  42 
m.  N.  by  R.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,663  acres.  Pop. 
In  1B3I,  1,678.  The  town,  which  statMls  on  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  downs  com- 
municating with  the  ChUtem  range,  comprises  several 
irregular  streets  and  lanes,  lined  in  part  with  good  brick 
bouses,  but  with  a much  greater  number  of  low  thatched 
cottages.  The  church  Is  a low  structure  in  tbe  pointed 
style  w ith  a high  emiiattlcd  tower  and  h;uidsoroe  interior, 
the  living  being  a vtcaraip*  In  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
There  are  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  and  two  8unday  schools,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  tho  church.  The  market-house  is  a small 
square  building.  Tanning  Is  the  chief  trade  of  tbe  pli^, 
aud  in  the  nei^bourhond  are  extensive  nursery  grounds 
occupied  by  gardeners,  florists,  and  seedsmen,  who  take 
their  produce  to  the  Cambridn  market.  Markets  oo 
Thursday : fairs  for  horses  and  lambs.  Holy  Thursday 
and  July  30.  — » / r 

LINTZ,  or  LINZ,  a of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  of 

Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a wooden  bridge  280  yards  In  length,  41  ta.  S.E.  Pas- 
sau,  and  96  m.  W.  ^N.  Vienna;  iat.  48<>  IS' 54''  N., 
I(Wg.  14°  16'  45"  B.  Pop.,  to  1834,  X3418.  ex.  garrisou. 

U consists  of  the  clty-propcr  wd  three  suburbs,  which, 
as  In  Vienna,  are  more  extensive  than  the  city  itself.  All 
travellers  speak  favourably  of  Linx.  “ This  beautiful 
city  has  nothing  of  Germany  In  it.  except  its  language. 
The  houses,  all  handsome  and  lofty,  are  stuccoed  and 
painted,  chiefly  white,  but  many  yellow  or  light  brown. 
Almost  all  have  architectural  oerorations  and  columns, 
ft-ieses  over  the  windows,  and  Venetian  blinds  outside. 
Balconies  with  dowers  salute  the  m-e  at  every  turn  ; and 
not  only  on  the  broad,  spacious  **  noce.**  but  in  the  bark 
streets  also,  the  houses  are  lofty  and  elegant,  and  ail  look 
SIS  clean,  and  white,  and  ft-rsh.  os  if  newly  d«*corated  and 
pointed.  We  ore  seusible  here  of  a decidsxl  change  to 
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the  atmoiphere.  The  tkj  !•  cloadlcM  ; the  hMt  nnt  <mw 
)>n*ul<.r  ( and  there  !■  a peculiar  loll  balmlneM  In  uic 
air.  The  fieople,  too,  are  handaome  and  well  clothed, 
aitd  k>«jlL  Imppy.  Linz  U celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  lu 
wofoen,  ai>d.  a*  fkr  at  I can  Judev,  juttly."  {Tmmbtiirt 
Ahtiria,  \.  131, 139.)  The  principal  ttreetz  are  wide  and 
Tegular,  though,  according  to  the  Austrian  ^'lacjrc..  mo»t 
of  them  are  badly  pared,  and  the  hmiie*  ihingle-rnofed. 
I.inx  haa  few  remarkable  public  buildinn.  The  rhurchea 
are  generally  handaome:  aereral  hare  jittering  cupolaa, 
Hiid  mant'  are  richly  glided  and  adorned  with  good  paint* 
Ingt.  Tne  /xmdAetu.  formerly  a Fraoclacan  conrent, 
1«  the  place  of  aaaembly  for  the  atatea  of  the  pror.»  and 
accoroiDodatea  the  principal  government  offleea.  The 
tckUfsSt  or  cattle,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
nube,  waa  once  the  reaidmee  of  the  dukea  of  Aualria.  but 
la  now  the  piiaon  and  penitentiary  for  the  pmv.  In  the 
principal  aquare  ia  a marble  culumo,  erected  In  1723,  be- 
tween atatuea  of  Jupiter  aud  Neptune,  to  otmmcinorate 
the  eacape  of  the  city  from  the  double  attack  of  the 
plague  and  the  Turka. 

Llnti  ia  among  the  few  German  towna  not  encircled 
with  conttnuou*  walla.  Under  the  auperlntendmce  of 
the  archduke  Maximilian,  it  haa  recently  Iteen  aur- 
rounded  with  a chain  of  32  ivolated  fnrta . 23  being  oo  the 
right,  and  9 on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  I,  3.  or  3 m.  ftom  (he  town.  They  communicate 
with  each  other  by  a covered  wav.  and  are  placed  at  re- 
gttlar  interval!  in  the  plain  or  along  the  alopea  and  topa 
of  the  liilla,  in  a circuit  of  9 m.  The  bigheat  eminence 
near  the  city,  the  Pdalllnglierg,  on  the  nppoalte  aide  of 
the  Danube,  ia  aurroundeaby a circlet  of5tnwera,  form- 
ing a citadel.  Bach  tower  ia  Soft,  high,  and  M)  ft.  in 
diameter,  built  within  a hill  of  aand.  and  aunk  into  the 
earth,  ao  that  the  roof  alone  projecta ; and  each  haa  a 
giacl*  on  the  aide  fartheat  from  the  town.  Bach  coualeta  i 
of  3 atorlea ; the  lower  u-rvtng  aa  a atorohnnae  and  a | 
powder-magazine,  the  middle  aa  a lidglng  for  troopa,  the  : 
third  being  the  platform  on  theaummlt.  which,  when  not 
uaed,  ia  coverea  by  a temporary  roof.  The  platform  ia 
mounted  with  10  guna,  ao  arranged  that  they  can  be  I 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  with  the  greateat 
facilitr,  and  cnmmai>d  (he  glada  by  a crota-flre  in  every  | 
directiun.  There  are  alao  guna  on  the  lower  atory  bear*  ' 
log  upon  the  ditch,  to  fruatrate  any  attempt  to  cro«a  h.  | 
In  thia  mode  of  fortlflcation  each  fort  mu«t  be  made  the 
object  of  a aeiiarate  attack ; and  the  expenae  ia  trifling  | 
compared  wltn  the  common  method.  But  it  ia  very  [ 
doumfui  whether  it  will  oppoae  ao  effectual  a reaiatance  ; 
to  an  Invading  army  aa  a alngle  fortreu,  on  an  adequate 
•cale,  conatructed  according  to  the  approved  principlea  | 
of  the  art.  Owing  to  the  deroolitloci  or  the  fortlllcationa 
•t  Ulm  by  the  French  during  the  late  war,  there  waa  not 
prevfoualy  to  the  erection  of  iheae  worka,  any  ;fortreaa 
to  defrnd  the  valley  of  the  Danube  ^between  the  frontier 
of  France  and  Vienna.  {Murray’s  HanM.  Jot  S.  Orr- 
manjf,  ^.) 

Llnta  ia  the  teat  of  the  provlndal  goremment,  and  the 
ataembly  of  noblea  for  Upper  AuatrU.  and  of  tribunala 
and  coundia  for  the  Milhl  circle  and  the  dty  ; and  la  the 
aee  of  a Mahop.  It  haa  a lyceum.  where  couraea  of  let* 
turea  are  given  in  theology,  phlloeopby,  and  medicine: 
the  library  belonging  to  tbia  Inatltutloo  comprlaet  about 
40.000  vofa.;  but  aa  they  conaUt,  fur  the  moat  part,  of  ! 
works  on  R.  Cath.  theology,  and  auch  Uke  aubjecta,  they  ' 
are  of  little  or  no  uae : if  It  were  reallr  a good  collection,  ‘ 
It  would  be  of  material  aenice,  for  tne  rending-room  la 
open  to  all  the  town,  and  under  certain  re^latlona. 
books  may  be  taken  home.  Drawlng-achoola.  and  col-  i 
lections  of  mathematical  and  phUoaophlcal  tnatrumenta  I 
are  attached  to  the  lyceum.  It  baa  alao  a gymnasium. ; 
an  ecclealaatkal  aemloary,  a provincial  aradimiy  of  arts, 
an  imperial  collection  of  economical  models,  a normal  i 
high  school,  and  school  of  arts,  with  3 aabordinate  J 
acnoola. -3  military  schools,  a school  of  englDcering,  a 
female  school  attached  to  the  convent  of  tne  UrauJine 
uuna,  and  other  •emiaariea  ■,  a military  and  another  large 
hospital,  various  charitable  Inatltutloos,  a private  deaf*  | 
and*dumb  asylum,  a musical  aocletr,  he.,  with  large  liar* 
racks,  a cuatom-houae,  a bank,  ana  a small  but  fine  the*  j 
atre.  The  pifollc  gardens  in  the  vicinity  are  favourite  ; 
places  of  retort.  | 

Lima  haa  a large  Imperial  factory  of  broad  doth, 
Carpets,  and  other  woollen  atuffk,  whiw  occupies  7 con- 
tiguous housea,  and  ia  said,  at  one  period,  to  have  em*  . 
ployed  directly  and  indirectly  23,000  Individuals : but ; 
thia  waa  moat  probably  very  far  beyond  the  mark  ; and  : 
(be  introduction  ^ machinery  haa  since  occasioned  a' 
material  diminution  of  the  numbers  employed.  Con*  j 
alderable  quantltlea  of  the  red  woollen  caps  made  here  are 
tent  to  Turkey.  Liotz  haa  other  woolleo  fartoriea,  with 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather,  gold  : 
lace,  card*,  tobacco,  Ac.  Two  fairs  are  held  annuallv,  | 
Mte  at  Eskster,  and  the  other  at  the  Assumption  - and  i 
the  transit  trade  by  the  Danube,  especially  since  Lints  | 
became  a atatluu  for  the  ateamera  on  the  river,  is  very 
conaidcrjd)le,  and  employs  several  of  the  inbab.  Two 
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railways  meet  at  Lins ; one  goea  N.  to  Budwtes  in  Bo* 
hernia  87  m.,  and  waa  the  first  constructed  In  Germany  ; 
and  the  other  to  Gmuoden  on  the  Traun.  It  ia  iotrudira 
to  carry  no  the  letter  to  Oriits.  by  way  of  Leoben  and 
Briich  : (he  mineral  proditrU  of  Styria,  Ac.,  will  then  be 
brought  by  It  to  the  Deoube,  aa  tbw  salt  which  aupplitw 
Upper  Austria  ia  at  present  from  the  SutxAamutrrgui. 
( TurnbuiCs  Austria,  li.  373. ) 

Lintz  Is  stippoeed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  said  to  possess  some  Roman  antiquities.  It  was 
purchased  by  Lmpold  II.,  margrave  of  Austria,  in  1038. 
In  1626,  during  the  dvil  war  of  Upper  Austrtsi.  it  op- 
posed a long  and  successful  resistance  to  Kahdlnger.  tne 
I peasant  leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded  before  its 
I walls.  The  suburbs  were  then,  however,  destroyed  hy 
I fire,  and  the  castle  and  a pert  of  the  dty  sufibred  severely 
I from  the  tame  cause  In  1800.  iOrsUrr.  Hat.  Enc^.j 
' Bertkaus  : Tumbmfrt  Austria,  kc.) 

LlPAKl  ISLANDS,  a group  in  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  : they  are  a de- 
pendency of  Sldly,  from  the  N.  coast,  of  which  they  are 
from  10  to  40  m- distant,  forming  a part  of  the  intend, 
of  Memina,  between  lat.  38^  Vf  and  3^  &>V  N..  and  long. 

IV  and  l!i^  I V B.  Aggregate  pop.  of  the  group  rstl- 
maied  at  about  32,000,  of  whom  about  I2.S00  belong  to 
the  town  of  Lipari.  {Sffuost.)  There  are  7 prlndpal 
Islanda,  Lipari,  Vulcamo,  Stromboll,  Salini,  Panaria,  Fe* 
Heudi,  and  Allcudl ; and  a number  of  adjacent  UIrts  and 
rocks.  They  are  all  mountainous,  rl^ng  abruptly  on 
their  W.  side,  and  shelving  down  gradually  towi^a  the 
B. ; and  In  aMItlon  to  Uila  ualformity,  each  Islartd.  with 
scarcely  an  exceptloo,  has  a high  ikilated  rock  off  Us 
K.  shore,  a peculiarity  extef>dfng  even  to  the  distant  isle 
of  Ustica.  They  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  being 
composed  chiefiy  of  homstone  and  granite,  covered  with 
lava,  scoriae,  pumice  atone,  and  other  volcanic  pmducta. 
Stromboll  iwniefa  see),  the  moat  northerly  of  the  islands, 
haa  the  only  volcano  in  Buzope  which  U In  constant  ac- 
tivity. Lipari  and  Vulcano  have  also  craters  in  which 
volcanic  pnenoroena  are  occasionally  manifest.  Dolo- 
mieu,  ana  others,  suppose,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  Panaria,  and  the  adjacent  islets  of  Dattolo,  Ba- 
alliizia,  Llsca,  Ac.,  which  are  circularly  disposed,  once 
formed  narts  of  the  rim  of  tha  crater  of  an  immense  vol- 
cano, wnlcfa  hat  now  dlaap|>eared  under  the  waves,  but 
which  may  have  been  the  Euou^mtis  of  the  ancients. 
(Dolomifm,  pp.  103— KM.) 

The  climate  U highly  salubrious,  and  the  air  pure  and 
refr^hing ; atonni  and  earthquakes  are,  however,  fre- 
quent. Where  the  volcanic  aubatancea  have  been  de- 
composed ao  aa  to  form  soil.  It  ia  very  fertile:  but  it  absorbs 
moisture  so  rapidly,  that  the  Inhob.  are  obliged  to  con- 
struct capacious  cisterns,  In  which  rain-water  is  carefully 
preserved  for  irrigation,  and  other  purposes.  Lipari,  the 
central  and  largest  of  these  Islanna,  U about  18  m.  In 
circuit.  It  was  peopled  hy  a colony  of  Cntdians,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  having  a fleet,  and  commanding 
the  other  isl^ds.  (SfroAo,  lib.  ri.)  Its  Interior  ia  rugged 
and  broken,  presenting  bills  of  vitrified  volcanic  sub- 
stances, wblw.  though  at  least  3.000  rears  old,  present 
no  symptoms  of  decomposition  ; but  it  nas,  notwttnstand. 
ing.  (wo  considerable  plains,  and  some  deep  valieya, 
which  are  well  cultivated,  and  productive.  Exclusive  of 
about  a three  innotha'  supply  or  com.  it  produces  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  especially  grsipes,  wltn  figs,  prickly 
pears,  olives,  Ac.:  it  also  produces  cotton,  be^,  and 
peas.  Some  wine  is  made  ; that  called  Malvasla  being 
highly  esteemed  in  Naples.  Host  of  the  grapes  are, 
however,  converted  into  raisins : they  are  prepared  by 
placing  the  ripened  gropes  in  an  alkaline  ley  of  oahes, 
more  or  leu  Impregnated  with  soli,  and  afterwards  ex- 
posing them  to  the  meridian  sun.  By  this  means,  on 
extremely  luscious  ralain  is  produced.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  other  islands  ore  much  the  same  u those 
of  Lipari : In  some,  a few  oxen  are  reared,  but  rattle  are 
generally  scarce  and  lean,  the  putiires  being  fit  only  fi*r 
goats.  Lipari  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  Us  hot 
springs  and  sudatories  ; they  are  now.  however,  but  little 
used.  'Hie  only  spring  In  (he  Island  la  hot.  {/tusulfs 
Siciljf,  p.  374.)  Lipari  la  the  great  magaslne  whence 
Europe  is  supplied  with  pumice-stone,  its  surface  being 
almost  wholly  composed  of  that  singular  aubatanoe. 
Though  ao  abundant  in  that  island  and  Vulcano,  pu. 
mlce-stone  is  not  found  either  In  the  neighbourhoM  of 
Etna  or  in  the  regions  of  extinct  volcanoe*  on  continental 
Europe,  and  only  in  small  quantities  la  Veauviua  It  it 
of  various  kinds  and  degroM  of  specific  gravity,  one  va- 
riety being  ao  light  u to  float  on  water.  It  is  ua^  to 
iLsh  marble,  metals,  pasteboard,  Ac.,  and  fetches  from 
to  IW.  a too  in  the  l^mdon  market.  Other  volcanic 

6roflucts,  u sulphur,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  posxolana, 
Itumen.  Ac.,  are  among  the  chief  exports  from  the  Ll- 
Mii  Islands,  and  in  these  an  active  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  principal  crater  iu  Vulcano.  the  most  S.  of  the  is- 
lands. Is  covered  with  eflorescmcea  and  Incrustations  nf 
the  above  products.  Alum,  however,  which  was  for- 
merly a great  aUple,  and  from  which  the  Romans  an* 
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denti;  (lerlred  t considerable  rerenue.  snd  the  Llparkd 
mercbauts  greet  produ,  now  scerreljr  exists  es  an  article 
of  commerce : the  failure  of  Us  production  is  suppnecxl  to 
be  owing  to  a diminution  in  the  Intensity  of  the  subter- 
ranean nres. 

iiulphur  is  itin  exported,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  It 
might  be,  from  tbe  notion  that  the  vapour  arising  from  its 
piiriOcatlon  Infects  the  air  and  lujures  vegetation.  Sa- 
fina is  so  called  from  the  salt-pans  on  Its  S.K.  shore, 
which  produce  enough  of  that  article  for  the  supuljr  of  all 
tiic  islands.  The  ptnna  marimm,  from  whose  lillijr  fila- 
ments the  Romans  nude  imperial  robes,  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Saline  Next  to  pumice  stone,  wine,  ratlins, 
currants,  olives,  salt,  and  sulphur,  soda,  capers,  coral, 
and  flsli  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex|>ort.  'i'he  natives  are 
aenerally  poor,  though  few  are  In  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
They  are  industrious,  hardv,  and  make  good  seamen : 
but  they  are  immoral,  filthy  In  thdr  habits,  and  Infestea 
with  tesbies.  iUotomiem,  t'otfogf  aujt  SUt  tU  Lipari,  1 
— HO. ; SngM’s  A'icfig.  X79.) 

'I'liese  islands  were  called  HepJkttU'adft  by  the  Greeks, 
and  t'ulcamut  by  the  Romans,  from  their  emIcUog  smoke 
aiul  Qaroet ; luch  placet  being  supposed  to  be  either  in* 
habited  by.  or  under  the  immediate  proceetkm  of,  Vulcan. 
Vulcaim.  however,  was  more  esp^lally  sacred  to  tbe 
god  of  fire,  and  it  said  by  Virgil  to  be 

**  ValcanI  dsmoi,  ct  Vakants  aocnins  tsUau.** 

They  were  also  frequently  called  vKo/im  Isles,  from 
Aeolus,  one  of  their  sovereigns.  This  prince  having 
learned,  according  to  Pliny,  to  foretell,  from  observathms 
made  oo  tbe  smoke  of  tbe  volcanoes,  the  coming  changes 
of  the  winds,  was  said  by  tiie  poeu  Co  have  the  latter 
under  his  command.  ( //rsf.  A'ef.,  lib.  Ui.  cap. d-)  Virgil 
has  described  the  power  and  functions  of  AUdus  as 
ruler  of  the  winds,  In  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the 
**  £neld  : 

*■  Hk  Tsrte  TVS  JUm  sntrs 
LwetaiWse  ssnlos,  fn(.imsii|iM  tcwotss 
Imperto  pcsoUt,  sc  Tii»rU»  «t  csrcsre  hwivat. 
lIU  nMUaitssM  nufciw  cutn  muriiiur*  muotli 
Ctfrum  cUiMOs  frmunt.  (VmS  «d>«  vtkItM  avs, 

Hfewtra  TetMin ; iiMlIiiqae  snimas  et  icuperw  tisw 
Nt  wiat,  msfto  ac  wctm  colmai^iMr  pesfandum 

u«„. 

Lipaii,  tbe  cap.  town  of  the  above  croup  of  Islanda, 
and  of  a canton  under  the  intend,  of  Messina  In  hlclly, 
on  a steep  declivity  on  the  K.  side  of  Llparl  island ; hit. 

27'  long.  W'  5ft"  E.  Pop.  18.500.  It  Is 
healthy,  but  crowded,  Irregular  and  dirty,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  ruinous  public  edifices ; of  which  last  the 
finest  are  the  CapiKhtn  convent,  an  hospital,  a nunnery, 
and  the  bishop’s  ptiare.  The  castle,  which  encloses  the 
cathedral  aiwl  some  other  edifices.  Is  erected  in  a com- 
manding situation,  on  the  summit  of  a huge  volcanic 
rock.  1-Tom  fragments  of  a Cyrloptan  wall  and  other  re- 
mains. Smyth  coixJectures  that  this  was  the  identical  Acitw 
polls  whieft  the  Romans,  about  oano  250  8.0.,  attempted 
to  carry  by  escalade,  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back 
with  great  loss  by  the  Carthaginians  under  llamilcar. 
<.SVc%,  4-c.,  804.)  The  greater  part  of  the  present  for- 
tress was  built  by  Charles  V^  after  Barbaroesa  had 
plundered  the  town  in  1544.  ’The  cathedral  Is  a neat 
edifice,  but  has  been  much  injured  by  lightning.  A 
college  is  established  here,  under  which  are  (i  schools  In 
different  parts  of  the  islands.  Several  Creek  and  other 
antiquities  exist  in  and  round  the  town:  an  excellent 
statue  on  the  Marina,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  In 
honour  of  TlmasUhetu,  b^  ” by  the  addition  of  a copper 
niioiHis,  been  converted  Into  a saint-**  LIpari  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  the  produce  of  the  islands  with  Messina, 
Palermo,  Naples,  &c.  Its  bay  or  hariiour.  nearly  8 m. 
In  circuit,  has  di«p  water  and  tolerably  good  holding 
ground,  but  from  want  of  a mole,  it  is  not  at  all  times 
secure.  (SmgtJt't  ami  AppfMdis  j 7fws- 

ttU  ; Brvdotu  i Ramp^i,  gr. ) 

LlPKTZK.a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Tambof, 
on  the  Voroneje,  an  affluent  of  the  Doci,  Wm.  W.  by  S. 
I’amboC  Pop.  nearly  6,(100.  It  has  several  churches, 
most  of  them  of  wood.  It  bad  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  an  imperial  cannon  foundry,  employing  nearly 
I, .500  hands,  but  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  In  activity. 
A mincr.d  spring,  frequented  by  numerous  visiters,  was 
converted  Into  a spa,  under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the 
Great,  a statue  of  whom  was  erected  In  the  town  by 
one  of  its  ciciieos,  in  1838.  {Pvuart;  Daa  Kau<rth } 
RuMiUrndt  570.) 

MPPK-DETMOLD.  a principality  of  N.W.  Ger- 
many. between  lac.  51*^  47'  30"  and  .58^  II'  N.,  and  long. 

A*  and  9°  Vy  B..  having  N.B.  and  B.  territories 
belonging  Co  Heste-Cassel,  Hanover,  Waldcck,  and 
Prussia,  and  being  elsewhere  surrounded  by  Prussian 
Westphalia.  Area,  4^  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1818,  88,870,  the 
great  bulk  of  whom,  with  the  reigning  tamUy.  are  CaU 
rinlsts.  The  country  Is  In  general  hilly,  especially  its 
S.W.  part,  where  the  Teaiti6mritenpaU  senates  tbe 
basins  of  the' Rhine  and  tbe  Weser.  Tbe  latter  river 
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forms  a part  of  the  N.  boundary : tbe  Werrm,  one  of  its 
tributaries,  b tbe  other  prind]>iu  stream  of  Llppe-Dct- 
mold.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  nio«t 
t agreeable  in  K.  Germany.  The  mean  ten^rature  of 
I the  year.  In  the  valleys  and  plains,  is  about  49*^  Fah  ; and 
' that  of  the  winter,  no  lower  than  35‘-'  Fah.  Agriculture 
! is  the  chief  occupMloo  of  tbe  inhabs.  Com,  of  various 
! descriptions,  beans  and  peas,  rape  seed,  flax,  and  hemp 
i are  the  principal  articles  or  culture.  Tlie  country  is 
! well  wooded,  particularly  with  cMk  and  beech  ; and  tisn- 
’ her  is  one  of  Its  most  important  produAs.  A good  many 
^ sheep  and  hogs,  sod  excellent  horses,  are  brea;  and  the 
rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  pursued.  About  20,000 
I centners  of  salt  are  annually  produced  from  salt  springs  { 
and  marble,  lime,  and  iron  are  obtained  Id  small  quan- 
' titles.  The  weaving  of  linen  fabrics,  and  the  spinning 
of  linen  yam  from  tbe  fiax  produced  in  the  terri- 
tory, partially  occupy  tbe  ruraj  pop.  Berghaus  says 
there  are  2.000  looms  in  the  principality  j and  that  linen 
' goods  to  the  value  of  l,0u0,000  rix  dollars  a vear  are 
' made.  There  are  tome  woollen  cloth  and  glass  fac- 
tories, Canneries,  distilleries,  and  paper-mlTls : and 
' Lemgo  has  a manufacture  of  meertekaum  pipe-bowls. 

I These  articles,  after  timber,  linen  ituA,  and  yam, 

! and  cattle,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  so- 
I vemment  Is  a constitutional  and  heredfUry  monarchy, 

I rernodelled  In  1819;  and  vested  in  tbe  prince,  and  a 
I representative  body,  or  diet  of  21  members;  7 elected 
by  the  nobility  and  knights,  7 by  tbe  Inhaba.  of  towns, 
and  7 by  those  of  the  rural  dlstr.  The  diet  Is  convoked 
I every  3 years,  and  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without 
I its  consent.  All  questions  relative  to  taxation  are  de- 
I dded  by  the  states  in  one  asscmblv,  by  a majo**lty  of 
I votes  : on  other  questions,  though  toe  states  deliberate 
! together,  they  vote  in  2 separate  assemblies,  the  deps. 
of  tbe  nobles  and  knights  forming  one  by  themselves. 
Appeal  lies  from  the  civU  and  criminal  tribunals  of 
the  priocip.  to  the  high  court  at  Wolfenhuttel.  I’he 
people  are  better  informed  than  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  of  Lippe-Detmold  having,  for  a 
lengthened  p^od,  been  lioeral  patrons  of  public  to- 
•tructloQ.  The  gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  ainl  the  high 
school  and  teachers'  seminary  at  Detmold,  are  In  high 
estimation,  many  of  (be  most  celebrated  scholars  of 
Germany  having  rec^ved  tbe  early  portion  of  their 
education  at  one  or  other  of  those  establishments. 
Lippe-Detmold  furnishes  681  men  to  the  army  of  the 
GerTOMn  Confederation : It  has  one  vote  in  the  full 
' council  of  that  body  ; and,  along  with  other  ■mall  states 
I (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  884  ),  a vote  in  tbe  committee. 

I Detmold.  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince, 

I and  seat  of  government  and  of  the  superior  judiriaf 
' courts,  ftc.,  on  tbe  Werra.  54  m.  K.  Munster,  lat.  510  56' 

) N , and  long.  8°  58'  15"  E.,  has  2,500  Inbab.  Lemgo.  on 
the  Bega,  the  largest  town  In  the  principalltv.  has  3.800 
' Inhab.,  with  a seminary  for  noble  fnnales,  ana  an  orphan 
I asylum.  {Sfrgkams.  AUg.  /-eadrr,  ^c.,  Iv.  477—479.; 
Camnabickj  Arm.deOoAa.) 

LIPPK  SCHAUMBURG.  (Sce-ScnAOMBi'RO-Lirex.) 
LlRlA,  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  18m.  N.w 
Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to  Mlilano,  10,256.  It  partly 
occupies  a span  between  two  hills ; but  it  is  j>artly.  also, 

I on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
' andent  parish  church  <fc  ia  Samgre.  Another  pari»h 
i church,  a chapel,  and  two  monasteries,  are  the  only 
' other  public  buildings ; and  tbe  town  generally  has  a 
' mean  and  neglected  appearance.  Its  inhab.  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  distillation  of  brandr,  soap-boiling, 
tanning,  tile-making,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  febrks. 
j l^e  neighbourhood  Is  well  irrigated,  and  extremely  pro- 
ductive. The  marble  quarrieef  near  IJria  is  also  cel^ 
brated  for  its  whiteness  and  fineness  of  grain,  its  exist- 
ei>ce  is  traced  by  the  Spaniards  up  to  tbe  time  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  fou'ided  here  the  town  of  £d*rg. 
Under  the  Homans  It  was  called  and  was  tbe  cap. 

of  the  country  of  the  Jidflani.  Having  passed  suctm- 
sivelv  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  Moors,  It  was 
finally  added  to  tbe  crown  of  Arragnn  in  1252. 

l,[SBON  ( Port.  iUikoe an.  Otisipo.  and  afterwards 
PelicitiU  JaUat)  the  cap.  city,  and  principal  sea-port 
of  Portugal,  In  tbe  comarca  of  its  own  nsme,  ad- 
mirably situated  for  commerce  on  the  rieht  bank, 
snd  near  the  month  of  the  Tagus,  172  m.  s.  Oporto, 
220  m N.W.  Cadis,  and  320  m.  W.S.W.  Madrid  Lat. 
88^  42'  84"  N.  Long.  9°  5*  50"  W.  Pop.  350.000.  ? 

: among  whom  are  many  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The 
I city  (as  seen  from  the  river)  covering  several  hills  with 
pafacM.  churches,  convents,  and  daiillng  white  houses, 

I that  rise  more  or  less  abruptly  from  the  Quays,  has  a 
magniflecut  and  Imposing  appearance ; but  when  tbe  tra. 

I velier  luu  once  landed,  the  delusion  vanishes ; for  no- 
thing can  be  more  literally  correct  than  the  poetic  de- 
scription of  Byron  t 

**  Whow  sMvrsth  vtthia  thk  teem, 

That  ilwmlnit  fer,  rilwsial  issms  to  Ss, 
iHunmnUto  eill  wander  up  snd  down 
‘Mid  maat  Uw«A  unstobtl*  to«rsn«  ssi 
Pot  hM  and  iMinca  aitow  |ik«  SlihUf ; 
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Tiv  After  ticftimt  u«  fwM  ta  dtrt. 

N«  «f  hleti  <Jt  nw«n 

iMn  ran-  (at  rtrannav  <if  uinout  or  «hlrt. 

Thouiti  Umsii  wlUi  HeiirtS  pUfuc,  unkrmiK,  unvuah’d. unhurt.** 
OM4t  HarM.  cwtl- 1. 

The  are  badly  pared,  and  ^nerally  narrow,  and 

the  lioufte*.  with  here  and  there  a lattieed  window,  have 
a melancholy  ap|H*aranee:  while  in  tllthineii  and  lm> 
purity  of  every  ue«rrh>tion  Idabon  may  vie  with  Con- 
•tantinotile.  Mra  DailUe,  who  rr>«fded  here  for  more 
Chan  two  yeara.  detriil>e«  lu  atreet*  at  tendinir  forth 
the  moct  pestileotlal  eSIuria.  Dogf  of  every  Bionjtrel 
breed,  lank,  lean,  and  voraciout,  lie  about  the  ttreeta  In 
alarming  numberi.  Indeed  LUbon  maJntaiiit  no  other 
aravenitrri  **  The  police,  however,  hat  been  improved, 
and  t^-avenKert  now  rleaiite  the  wider  itrecU ; but  the 
irreater  Mrt  of  the  city  it  ttill  worthy  itt  ancient  no- 
toriety l>>r  the  want  of  cleanllnett,  and  even  decency. 
The  K-  quarter  of  tiie  town  not  having  been  de. 
ttrnyrd  by  the  earthquake  of  I7U,  ta  the  oldeat,  and 
ba<  very  narrow  Irregular  lanet,  aklrtrd  by  high  old- 
faahlonra  and  half-nilnuua  huutet;  but  lower  down  In 
th?  nUfn  to  which  the  raraget  of  that  calamity  were 
rosmned,  the  town  has  bnm  rebuilt  In  a regular 
manner,  and  excellently  paved,  and  there  are  a few 
M|uarea  and  o|>en  tparet,  which  contrast  atrikingly  with 
the  mean  appearance  of  other  parti.  Lisbon  is  an  open 
town  : and  its  suburbs  are  an  nearly  connected  with  it, 
that  It  it  difficult  to  define  Its  limits.  Measuring,  how- 
ever, from  the  small  river  Alcantara  eastward,  to  the 
termination  of  the  continuous  buildings,  we  find  it  to 
be  about  3|  m.  In  length;  the  breadth  varies  from  I 
m.  to  14m.,  so  that  its  tot^  area  comprises  about  3.000 
acres.  The  whole  of  this  space,  however.  Is  not  covered 
with  buildings  ; for  In  many  parts  there  are  exten- 
sive plantations  and  gardens,  public  squares,  and  a vast 
extent  of  ground  unoccupied,  exce^  by  mini  and 
rubbtali,  the  monuments  of  the  catastrophe  of  17-VS. 
Some  bouses  also]  have  been  thrown  down,  and  others 
greatly  Injured  by  subsequent  shocks;  and  there  Is, 
perhaps,  no  great  presumption  In  anticipating,  naing 
to  the  frequency  of  these  phenomena,  that  Lisbon 
may  one  dar  or  other  again  become  the  sabjert  of 
a similar  rafamlty  to  that  by  which  It  was  so  nearly 
destroyed.  One  of  the  largest  squares  is  the  PrUfo  do 
Vommntcio,  In  the  centre  of  which  is  the  equestrian  ' 
statue,  in  bronse,  of  Josejth  I.  The  front,  towards  the 
river,  is  oj>en,  and  flights  of  stone  steps  descend  from  It 
to  the  water:  on  the  R.  side  are  the  custom-house, 
R..  India-house,  and  exchange;  tlie  public  library  it  on 
the  W.  side,  and  facing  the  river  stands  a flue  building 
railed  the  Junta  do  Cummorcio.  The  Rocio  Is  another 
fine  sqimre.  communicating  with  that  last-mentionrd  by 
several  w eli-biillland  uniform  streets;  and  in  it  stand  the 
scnrctiedand  blackened  ruins  of  a large  mansion  recently 
burnt  down,  once  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  but  after- 
wards  converted  into  government  ofHr€»f . In  this  square 
were  crlclirati'd  the  Autot  dn  Ji  which  once  disgraced 
J’«>rtug.»l,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  Catholic  Kurope. 
t)f  tiie»»<  siret'ts,  one,  the  Rua  d'Otiro,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  geddsniiths  and  jewellers : the  silversmiths  live  in 
the  RHttdft  Praia  (Silver  Street),  and  a third  is  fillnl 
with  fhe  shops  of  cloth  merchants  and  embroiderers. 
I'hc  halferdashers  and  egher  tratleimcn  have  likewise 
their  streets  called  after  the  trade  to  which  they  are 
anpropnaled.  Among  the  other  squares  and  remarkable 
p|.ices  of  Lisbon  may  bo  incntloiM  the  Pra^a  da  Ft- 
jr/Wra,  u«ed  as  a market  for  fowls  and  rrt^ables  ; the 
/*r<r{'u  dot  Atnornras,  In  the  centre  of  whic  h is  a large 
rc'crvolf  whence  water  Is  suimlied  to  the  various 
fountains  of  the  clt)';  and  the  Pracn  de  Aieeria,  now 
as  formerly  celebrated  as  the  Rag-tilr,  or  Monmouth 
Street,  of  l.isboo.  The  Saittre,  leading  from  the 
Paneio  PubUev  In  the  K-  quarter  of  Lisbon,  forms 
a cool  amt  shady  promenade ; the  quarter  of  Buenos  ' 
Ayre*.  on  the  slopes  W.  of  the  town.  Is  airy  and  plea- 
Sant,  rompriiing  many  handsome  residences,  and  a i 
line  of  good  strivts  runs  westward  over  the  bridge  of 
.-McanUra.  connecting  Listx)n  with  the  suburb  of  Belem.  ; 
The  houses  above  the  shops,  and  many  others  also,  are  i 
let  in  se{>arate  flejors,  as  at  Madrid  and  FarU  ; and  a I 
common  passage,  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  leads  ' 
to  the  door  and  staircase  of  each.  The  police,  so  inef. 
fi  iriit  during  the  |x>nin(ular  war,  that  Byron  might 
corri’ctly  luve  pictured  l.islton  as 

**  TIuU  Furpiv  tarvd.  whew  U*  mcwtw  dm  Ufr,** 
was  much  improved  after  the  pe.ace  by  the  establishment 
of  Soviivn's  |>ollce  ; hut  this  niu’ftii  body  was  broken  up 
at  the  time  of  Migufl't  expulsion,  and  property  as 
well  at  life  are  almotl  as  tintah'  as  ever.  The  street*, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  great  thoroughfares,  are 
Scarcely  lighted  at  all:  there  are  pienty  of  fountains; 
but  water  Is  not  used  to  clean  the  streets,  and  there  is  no 
attem(>t  at  sewerage.  Fire*  are  frequent  ; but  they  are 
not  dc'ttructive,  owing,  in  pirt.  to  the  solid  conilrm  tlon 
uf  tire  building*,  and  in  part  to  the  unfroqiimt  u*e  of  do- 
mestic fire*,  and  the  formation  of  the  agt^eirot  or  Gall- 


I clan  water-carriers  into  rorps,  sUtioned  at  dlfffcrcnt  narta, 
to  convey  water  from  the  fountains  on  the  first  al.xrin. 
These,  of  whom  there  are  about  7,000,  are  generally  em- 
' |doyed  in  l.lihon  to  carry  burdims  and  perfuna  the 
more  severe  labour.  The  work  of  porters,  however,  at 
the  custom. hiHise  and  liidia-hmise  is  done  liy  the  Portu- 
guese, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Gallegos. 

''  Few  cities  of  Kurope  are  so  scantily  supplied  witk 
fine  public  btiildings.  The  custom-house,  exchange, 
and  indla-house  are  largo  and  handsome : but  besides 
these  there  are  scarcely  any  except  the  chiircbe*  and 
I convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and  look  like  palace* 

' and  fortre*****.  Some  of  the  former,  rebuilt  *ince  the 
' earthquake,  are  very  *neclou*,  and  profusely  decorated 
In  the  worst  taate.  Tne  principal  w these  are,  I.  the 
cathedral,  a large  Moorish  building  rettored  in  1770,  and 
' ailuated  on  tbe  slope  of  the  hill  ou  whtcb  is  the  autrlio, 
or  citadel : i.  the  church  /)o  Cvra^o  de  Je$mt,  the 
: largest  and  most  iuioptuou*  sacred  edifice  built  since 
I 173-S,  surmounted  by  a flnely-pro|>.>rtioned  dome,  and  re- 
I markable  as  containing  a mausoleum  dedicated  to  its 
foundress,  the  queen  Marla ; 8.  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Martyr*,  erected  on  the  *po(  where  Alphonso  1. 

I mounted  the  wails  of  IJitwin,  and  took  It  froro  tbe 
' Moors ; and.  lastly,  the  elegant  but  still  unfinUhed 
I rhiircb  of  Santa  Rngra^la,  which  not  haring  been  touched 
i for  the  last  thlrtyyears,  aproverb  has  come  into  u*e,  en- 
I titling  all  Inminplrte  undertaking*  os  obras  de  Santa 
I Kngroi-ia.  Here.  also,  we  may  mention  the  church  of 
, San  Geronlmo,  at  Belem,  built  br  King  Rmanuel  In  Hli9, 
j and  exhibiting  a fine  specimen  or  the  ornamental  tsothic 
aivd  Arabic  styles:  In  the  interior  U a royal  mauso- 
letim.  The  convent*,  wliicfa  are  of  large  sise,  form  a 
principal  feature  lit  the  town  ; but,  tinee  the  suppretslon 
of  (he  monasteries  in  IMA,  Lislran  ha*  lost  much  of  lu 
monkish  ap(>earance.  the  bulhilngs  have  been  converted 
to  public  uses,  or  sold  to  private  individuals,  and  the 
wealth  has  Ixtrn  thrown  into  the  national  treasury. 
The  Ktiglish  tiuilt  a Frotestant  chapel  In  l»B  contiguous 
to  a cemetery,  in  which,  among  other  remains  of  our  coun- 
trymen. lie  those  of  the  celebrattHi  Henry  Fielding,  who 
died  here  on  tbe  Hth  of  October,  I7-S4.at  tbe  early  age  of 
-4M.  Amon^  the  other  public  stnicture*.  the  fine  aquvduct 
of  Agoas  litres,  deserves  mention  a*  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  modem  Kurope,  and  which  will  bear  cumnari- 
soo  even  with  the  grand  specimens  of  ancient  bridge- 
architecture.  It  brings  water  from  several  springs  about 
three  leagues  N.  W.  o?  the  city  : Its  course  U partly  under 
round ; but  as  it  approaches  Liiboti,  and  crosses  tbe 
cep  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  it  1*  carried  over  3A  hold 
marble  arrhe*  for  a length  of  about  *i,4U0  it.  The  water 
enters  the  town  at  ti>o  Pra^  das  Amorrtras,  where,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  the  great  reservoir  from  alilch 
water  is  diarlbuted  to  thevarinui  fountains,  and  whence 
the  Galidan  agoadciros  draw  the  supplies,  which  they 
sell  from  house  to  bouse,  and  hawk  about  the  stret-ls. 
The  palace  ol  Necessidade*.  in  which  the  present  queen 
has  resided  and  held  her  courts  ever  since  the  death  of 
the  late  king-consort  at  Ajiida,  is  small  and  nican-ItHik* 
Ing,  and  tho  palace  of  lh-mpo*ta  1*  eqiMlly  unworthy 
cn  impnning  a name ; but  the  palace  of  .kjuda,  near  Belem, 
lately  completed,  is  a Urge  building,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fault*  of  arch'tecture.  may  rank  a*  one  of  (he  finest 
in  Kurope.  The  arsenal,  po>t-otlice,  mint,  corn-cxciiange. 
two  public  hotpitaU  (one  of  which,  called  the  ho»p>iai 
of  San  Joseph,  U extremely  well  conducted,  and  has 
accommodation  for  IX)  patients,  witli  an  attached 
school  of  medicine),  the  nobles'  college,  and  the  |>alace  of 
(Ulharit,  are  the  only  other  national  buildings  of  any 
Importance,  except  the  (iii-atrex.  The  opera-houM*  of 
San  Carlos  Is  a large  building  of  good  proportions,  with 
a nohie  box  in  the  centre  lor  the  royal  family ; and  Dr, 
VMIde,  a very  recent  traveller  in  Fortii^,  atys  that  (he 
opera  enjoys  a well  di>scr«cd  popularity,  the  singing 
being  vitry  good,  and  the  ballet  really  admirable.  ( AVrr- 
ralipe,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  There  Is  a lhc.ntre  for  the  jer. 
formance  of  tne  national  drama ; but  it  is  small  .iiul 
mean,  and  tbe  plays  as  well  as  the  performers  are  of  a 
very  Inferior  character.  Lisbon,  also,  like  Madrid  and 
Seville,  has  a bull-ring,  tho  site  uf  whieh,  however,  will 
bear  no  comparisan  with  the  latter,  nnr  are  the  perforiu- 
ance*  so  splcndidlr  ap()ointed  or  well  managi*d.  It  miut 
be  ohaerv^,  however,  that  (hepevrpie  «»f  l.lsimo  visit  the 
o|>erA  rather  In  olMnlience  to  fashion  than  frum  any  de- 
sire for  amusement : the  bull -fights  are  not  attendt^,  as 
in  Spain,  by  the  tliie  of  soriety.  arwl  the  national  drama 
is  chiefly  iiipportrd  by  tlie  baurfeoisii'.  OiiUuMoor 
amtm-roent*  are  seldom  sought,  except  water -excursltm*, 
in  which  the  |>enpir  generally  take  great  pleasure  ; tha 
shores  of  the  *ragui  are  indeetl  most  beautiful;  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side  olTers  many  interesting  ob- 
jects. as  Almada,  Barreiro  Selxal,  SeiubsJ  the  convetvC 
of  Arrahida.  Ac. 

1'he  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  the  Portu- 
gnete  rap.  comprise,  I.  a Hoyal  Acadeinv  of  Sciences. 
frHiivdcd  in  1771,  having  a gt>od  llhtarv  ana  mtueum.  and 
publishing  memoirs  and  s<  irntific  works ; 2.  a patrkHte 
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Ittmrr  inrf«Cf  MtabUined  tn  and  Mtidlng  forth  a . 
Jciunuil  <tf  ll•l>rormiillgf,  A KiciHv  for  promoting  nAtioMl  ' 
Imiuctr  jr.  and  the  following  etUbliihmeou.  cither  wholly 
nr  in  part  aup{K>rted  by  the  government,  viz.  a •cfaoui  of 
cominerre  attended  by  about  I V>  pnpiU,  a royal  naval  ara* 
demy,  a royal  U'aderay  of  eitgineering,  a achool  of  tur* 
gery,  a miialc  ichool,  12  tchouli  of  logic  and  rhetoric, 
12  uthera  for  classical  Instruction,  and  l*i  primary 
schools ; but  they  arc  ill  supported,  ioefflcicntly  con* 
ducted,  and  have  been,  till  very  lately,  remarkablo 
rather  for  their  antiquated  style  of  lustructiun  than 
for  positive  atid  general  usefulness.  The  national 

tublic  library  of  llisbon  in  the  Pra^a  do  Commercio 
as  iKwn  much  enriched  by  the  addition  of  books  for- 
merly belunglog  to  the  monasteries,  and  prn^bly  now 
contains  about  1M>,0(X)  printed  vuls.  besides  M8S.  The  . 
librAry  of  the  Cortes  in  the  Iloipicio  real  de  notta  Sen^ 
kora  dot  ^rceisidadet,  where  that  body  holds  its  sittings,  ' 
comprises  aUiut  .10,<»00  vols. ; and  that  belonging  to  the 
t>iC4>!ugieal  seminary  of  8an  Vicente  de  Fora  has  about 
IM.fSK!  vols. : but  the  bonks  in  these  collections  are  chiefly 
erclesiastlral  and  old,  while  the  departments  of  science, 
moilern  literature,  and  modern  historr.  are  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  in  lact.  Portuguese  literature,  down  to 
a very  recent  }*eriod,  had  been,  lor  many  years,  in  a state 
of  stagnation,  and  the  institutions  of  Idsbon  are  now  only 
slowly  recovering  from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Besides  the  esta* 
blishineiits  already  described  may  be  mentioned  tlie  Kuyal 
printIng-oiBce,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
boUiilc  garden  at  Ajuda.  bcveral  newspapers  sre  pub- 
lishi'd  in  the  cap. ; but  they  arc  without  exceptirm  hadly 
conducted,  and  exercise  very  little  influence  either  on 
society  or  government. 

The  harlvour,  or  road  of  Lisbon,  is  one  of  the  finest 
tn  the  world,  and  the  quays,  which  extend  nearly  2| 
in.  aloM  the  banks,  are  at  once  convenient  and  beau- 
tiful. rort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a sleep  projecting  rock, 
marks  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Tagus ; and  on  it  is  a light- 
house,  rising  120  fl.  above  the  sva  level.  INvo  large  banka, 
called  the  N.  and  $.  Cachiips,  ubstrurt  the  river  mouth, 
and  on  the  middio  of  the  latter  stands  the  Buglo  fort  and 
lighthtKiie,  the  latter  bolug  Gd  (1.  high.  The  least  depth  i 
of  water  on  the  bar  hi  the  N.  channel  is  4 fathoms,  and  I 
in  (he  S.  fl  fatliums  ; and  (here  is  little  ilaiiger  in  entering  j 
the  port,  except  during  etih  tides,  which  run  out  at  the  ! 
rale  of  7 m.  an  hour.  lD«iile  the  harbour  the  water  from 
nearly  20  fathoms  In  mid-chaimei  shoals  gradually  to  the 
edge ; but  in  some  parts  vesM'Is  may  come  wirhin  200 
yards  of  the  shore.  Lisbon,  however,  with  all  the  ad- 
raniages  of  its  position  and  the  excellence  <»f  its  port, 
which  ruinmands  the  navigation  of  the  'I’agus.  holds  but 
a low  rank  In  respect  of  c<immerce  and  industry.  The 
desp4itlsm,  intolerance,  and  iinbi-cility  of  (he  guremment 
have  weiglied  down  the  national  energies,  and  the  in- 
•eciirlt)  both  o(  life  and  priqiertv,  in  consequence  of  bad 
laws  and  au  inertidcot  police,  have  paralysed  industry 
of  every  description. 

The  birdgT)  trade  of  Lisbon,  formerly  of  considerable 
imptirt.once.  but,  perhaps,  at  all  times,  much  over- 
r.i(ed.  has  ranUlIy  declined  since  the  emancipation  of 
Brazil.  She  had  formerly  about  400  ships,  varying  in 
burden  frum  3bU  to  600  tons,  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade;  but  at  present  only  .V)  vessels  are 
employed  in  that  trade,  the  average  burden  of  which 
does  not  exceed  150  toiis.  Indeed,  the  prodiiro  of  Fur- 
(ugal  now  sent  to  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely 
conveyed  to  its  destination  in  (breign  ships.  A small 
number  of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  pro- 
bably .ibout  00.  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  iVOO  tons, 
are  engaged  in  foreign  tra^le.  partly  with  the  E.  In«llcs 
and  China,  but  chiefly  between  SelulMl  (or  St.  Ubes), 
and  Cork,  eximriing  salt  in  return  for  butter;  and 
aisout  30*)  small  craft  are  employed  in  the  cu.'utiug  trade. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  A.-igiof  differ- 
ent shi|>s  that  entered  and  left  Lislion  in  1H37-38:  — 


The  exports  comprise  wine,  fdl,  friilt.  and  salt  ; • 
amona  the  lm|>orts  are.  In  mp,  flax,  and  linen  cloths  I 
from  Ttussia  , iron,  steel,  lull  tish,  lltnlier.  pitch,  and  tar 
from  the  Baltic ; litietis,  corn.  Ac.  from  Holland  and  ‘ 


Germany  ; silks  from  TranM  ; and  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  cod-fish,  hardware,  ale  and  porter,  linen,  coals, 
and  earthenware  from  Engiafkl,  which  engrosses  frilly 
7-Sths  of  the  trade  In  foreign  bottoms.  The  following 
account  of  the  articles  Imported  into  Lisbon  from  ibe 
British  dominions,  in  1837,  though  imperfect,  will  glva 
a tolerable  idea  of  the  present  state  of  ue  trmle  between 
the  two, countries. 


1 , DncTipUoD.  1 QBOBth)**. 

Vohio. 

1 ronun  goods  - 

1 Woolly  do.  ... 

iJnvn  do.  .... 
1 Bauer  . ■ , . 

Cod-lifth  • • • • 

U' roughs  metsb  - 
Uruav  . . . - 

1 Eirthcnwar*  - . . 

'T'es  . — • . 

rosit  .... 

1 AU  otber  ortklM 

10, tot  cwws 

1,5*0  Ulci 
6IK  row* 

lt,yo&  ArkiM 
8HA37  qulnals 
13AM  ««Mo 
— 

937  rraSM 

at*  cbc%s» 

67SA53  orrob** 
l‘t,Y09  qolntoli 

L. 

995.144 
isa.4*a 
nfi9» 
SO.7S0 
S7.791 
ta,969 
1.3,496 
IV, 1.37 
10.43S 
1(AI« 
5, lot 
iCAao 

1 TmsI  nine  of  Imporu  Ana  lireot  Biiulo 
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The  port  of  Lisbon  is  open  to  all  nations,  all  articles, 
except  com  and  flour,  befog  allowed  to  be  warehoused. 
Goods  so  adsniurd.  with  the  excrotlon  of  vinegar,  wine, 
and  spirits,  pay  15  per  cent,  on  the  new  tariff  valuation 
of  IH37,  and,  where  there  is  no  tariff.  adpaJorrm.  All 
exported  articles  pay  a duty  of  4 per  cent,  ad  talortm. 
There  is  no  reguhu  warehousing  axid  bonding  irystem  at 
Lisbon  : all  imported  dry  goods  are  allowed  to  lie  tn  tho 
custom-house  stores  two  years,  and  liquids,  six  months, 
without  charge,  provided  they  are  intended  for  consump- 
tion. and  pay  duty  accordingly ; otherwise.  If  re-exported, 
they  pay  2 per  cent.  TIm  port  charges  on  a foreign 
ship  of  300  tons,  entering  with  a general  or  mixed  cargo, 
and  clearing  out  with  the  same,  average  56,260  rels,  or 
1 1/,  fir.,  nearly  4-Sths  of  which  are  tonnage  and  light  duet, 
the  former  being  lOU  reU,  and  the  latter  60  reis,  per  ton. 
There  are  3 respectable  insurance  companies  — the  Fi- 
delidade,  Hestaura^ao,  and  Booan^  — in  any  of  which 
insurances  may  be  effected. 

Lisbon  hat  some  fabrics  of  silk,  paper,  and  soap  ( 
there  are  sugar  reflneries,  tan-yards,  and  potteries) 

! and  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  amongst  the  most 
expert  In  Europe ; but  in  every  pursuit  is  to  be  per- 
ceived a want  of  energy  and  industry,  to  be  traced  i»rr- 
haps  to  tbe  character  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  political 
cause*.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  other  artisans, 
Mrs.  Baiille  observes  : “ U is  surprising  how  Ignorant,  or 
at  least  superficially  acquainted,  the  Portuguese  are  with 
the  commonest  branches  of  handicraft : a carpenter  is 
awkward  and  clumsv,  spoiling  every  work  be  attempts, 
and  the  way  in  whirn  the  doors  and  wood-work,  even  of 
good  bouses  are  finished,  would  have  suited  the  rudest 
age*.  Their  carriages  of  all  kinds,  from  the  fidalgo’s 
family  coach  tn  the  peasant's  market-cart,  their  agricul- 
tural tmpiemenu,  cutlery,  locks  and  keys,  kc.,  are  liidU 
crously  bad.  They  seem  to  disdain  improvement,  and 
are  so  inflnitely  below  par,  so  strikingly  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  to  form  a sort  of  disgracefnl  « onder 
in  the  midst  of  the  19th  century  ! '*  {LitSom,  i.  74.) 

The  bank  of  Lisbon,  founded  In  1822,  had  a capital 
In  1K33  of  about  691, iuO/.  divided  Into  lOOf.  shares.  The 
bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  tiiree  months 
to  nin,  at  5 per  cent.  ; and  it  enioys  tbe  singular  but 
valuable  privilege  of  having  its  claims  on  all  estates  paid 
in  frill,  provided  the  estate  amounts  to  so  much,  other 
creditors  being  obliged  tn  content  themselves  with  a di- 
vision of  tbe  residue.  If  there  be  any.  For  weights  and 
reeasares,  $ee  HoarvoAt;  and  for  ccmmercial  details,  see 
CommetTtal  Dictionari/,  art.  Lisbon. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  variahle.  but,  on  the  whole, 
healthy  and  genial,  notwithstanding  the  cold  piercing 
winds  from  the  sea,  which  are  disagreeable  evm  during 
the  scorching  heats  of  soramer,  with  tbe  therrno"  elcr 
at  96^  and  lOti®;  heavy  rains  prevail  in  Nov.  and  Dec., 
but  It  seldom  snows:  cold  clear  weather  is  usual  in  Jan. 
and  spring  commences  about  the  middle  of  Feb. 

The  pop.  of  Lisbon  is  of  an  extremely  varied  ( hameter: 
Dearly  a third  of  the  lower  orders  are  Gallegos,  blacks,  or 
mulattos,  who,  though  the  worst  used  and  l«ut  consi- 
dered. have  a Just  claim  to  rank  as  the  most  hardy  and 
industrious  people  of  tbe  cap.  Genoese,  Spaniard*,  and 
a few  Freuen,  also,  are  employed,  as  gardeners  or  as 
ionkcepors,  cooks,  and  stewards.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  seen,  perhaps,  to  more  dis- 
advantage ill  l.lsbnn  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  king, 
dom,  are  remarkable  for  their  indolence  and  disregard  of 
the  comforts  of  life  : but  we  believe  that  these  evil*  are 
ow  I'lg.  In  a gresd  measure,  to  the  P>tal  want  of  education, 
th>*  Influence  of  a <U>baslng  superstition,  and  tbe  Imd- 
m s*  of  tlie  government.  Garhck,  rancid  oil,  dried  fish, 
and  goat  rhee«e,  whkh  constitute  tiioir  favourite  foo^ 
arc  easily  procurable  ; and  so  unconqueraldo  is  the  pre- 
dllertliin  for  the  dulet  Jar  nieisfc,  occoalooed  in  part,  no 
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doubt,  bjth«{r  cHm«te,that  tbej  rtrj  tekiota  vork  exr^ 
for  ■ ttare  lubtlttmce.  That  conteiD|>t  of  clMnhocM 
which  {•  more  or  leM  eriuced  by  all  but  thr  very  highett 
rl«Me«,  (•  moet  itrikiag  aad  revoiUns  in  the  lower  order*, 
whom  Mr.  Semple  has  well  detcribed  u “a  twarthy. 
ineaitre  race.  ^neraJlr  clothed  In  ragi.and  filthy  beyona 
endurance."  IraadbilUy  and  rerengefuliioM  are  feature* 
of  character  common  to  all  the  lnbA>.  of  the  peninaula ; 
btit  to  theie  the  Hortugue*e  add*  cowardice,  and  hence 
attakaination*  and  nlfht  attack*  are  far  more  common 
than  in  Spain.  There  can  he  no  aue*tion,  bowcrer.that 
the  ftatrmenti  of  trareller*  on  tnls  tuhject  are  greatly 
orerrharRed,  or  at  least  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
period,  lloocsty  and  veracity  are  virtue*  seldom  met 
with,  uninu  among  the  merchant*  and  better  class  of 
tradesmen;  but  there  arc  some  exceptions,  particu- 
larly among  domestic  servaats,  who  are  usually  respect- 
ful. attentive,  and  attached  to  the  families  by  whom  they 
are  employed.  The  merchants  are  an  Important  body, 
t>ot  Inactive  in  business,  and  tolerably  wealthy,  consider, 
ing  the  grc.it  diminution  of  their  resources  since  the 
se|>aratlun  of  Brasil  from  the  crosm  of  Portugal ; but 
their  habits  are  modelled  on  those  of  forc^  countries, 
or  from  intercourse  with  the  Boglish  and  r rench,  many 
of  whom,  especially  the  former,  have  considerable  com-  | 
mercial  cstabllsbinenti  In  Lisbon,  and  constitute,  in 
fact,  its  best  society.  The  Portuguese  of  the  arls- 
tocratic  classes  are  more  grave,  reserved,  and  proud 
than  the  Spaniards,  against  whom  all  ot^rs  of  the 
people  entertain  a dMp-rooted,  national  antipethv. 
Their  neighbours,  however,  are  not  far  behind  them  in 
the  violence  of  their  prejudkes,  if  we  may  Judge  from  . 
the  Spanish  proverb : **  Strip  a Spaniard  of  all  nis  vlr-  ' 
tues,  and  you  make  him  a good  Portugese."  Lisbon, 
as  a place  of  residence,  is  somewhat  dull,  espeeiallv  alter 
Madrid.  There  are  no  public  walks  or  lounges,  like  the 
Prado  and  the  Puerta  de  Sol.  unless,  Indeca,  the  " Ta-  { 
pada,"  a kind  of  paddock,  on  the  road  to  Belem,  may  be  ‘ 
reckoned  among  them ; and  even  if  there  were,  they  would  , 
pn>bably  be  little  frequented ; nor  are  the  evenings  ren-  | 
dered  less  tedious  by  the  nisbtljr  tertulia.  a pleasing  fu- 
ture in  the  society  of  MadrhL  Families  live  much  among 
themselves,  seldom  seeing  company  ; neither  sex  U dis- 
posed to  much  exercise ; and  their  chief  pleasure  Is 
during  summer,  when  they  live  In  the  retirement  of  their 
beauimsl  quintas,  a great  number  of  which  are  situated 
where  — 

" CIntra**  glorlow  Eden  tnierwiwa 
In  v«rlaisi«d  mase  of  ownni  mmI  gleB.* 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  higher  classesof  men  differs 
little  from  that  in  Kngland,  except  that  a cloak  or  loose 
great  coat  Is  commonly  worn  over  the  dress  both  to  winter 
and  summer.  The  ladle*  spend  absurdly  large  sums  on 
Ifaeir  wardrobe ; but  their  dress  Is  tawary  and  showy. 
Jewellery  and  ny^oloured  shawls  and  mantillas  are 
highly  fashionable,  coloured  shoes  being  worn  by  walkers 
even  in  the  fllthlmt  streets  of  the  city ; Indeed,  osteo- 
tat  Ion  and  glare  are  prevsillng  fe-iture*  In  the  costume  of 
IJsbon  female*,  which  forms  a striking  but  unlkvourable 
contrast  with  the  somt>re  but  luxurious  dress  of  tbe  ladles 
of  Madrid.  'Fhe  dirt  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  dlfibrs  ex- 
ceedingly from  that  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.  Oil  and 

f’arlH.‘k,tW  former  usually  thick  and  rancid,  are  unvarying 
ngreUients  at  breakfast  and  supper,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal meals:  loiUan  com  and  barley  often  supplv  the 
place  of  wheat ; tea  Is  little  used,  but  chocolate  is  iodis- 

Cnsable  at  breakfast,  the  accompaniments  being  hot 
ef  steaks,  fish.  Stc.  Rice  is  the  Invariable  accompani-  ^ 
ment  of  dinner,  served  up  with  boiled  beef,  ham,  and  ; 
fried  sausages,  all  which  are  eaten  promiscuously.  ' 
The  csu'srnr,  however,  of  the  higher  classes  is  somewhat 
better  conducted ; but  want  of  taste  in  these  matters  is 
universal.  Fish  is  excellent,  and  cheap ; and  Its  market,  ' 
in  quality  and  variety  at  least,  might  vie  with  that  of  . 
J.ondon.  Abatcmlousness  in  eating  la  little  practised,  I 
even  by  the  tender  sex : but  temperance  In  (he  use  of 
wine  Is  almost  universal.  Domestic  habits  are  much 
more  common  among  the  middle  classes  In  Lisboa  than 
in  Madrid;  but  both  men  and  women  marry  at  a very  | 
early  age,  and  the  parties  are  generally  lodlflirTent.  often  ' 
even  unknown,  to  each  other,  the  parents  being  the  only  ' 
negotiators  of  these  unions,  which  may  Justly  be  called 
ma^iagf$  conremanct.  This  accounts  for,  sM  perh^  ; 
in  some  measure  excuses,  the  prevalence  of  conjugal  in-  ' 
fidelity,  which  is  quite  as  common  here,  though  scarcely 
so  obtrusive,  as  in  Spain. 

The  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  uglv  and  unintereating  as  is  (he 
city  itself,  presents  most  strlalng  and  delightrul  scenery.  ' 
Orange  and  olive  trees,  cypresses,  and  Juww-trees,  grow 
nut  only  In  the  gardens,  but  In  tbe  open  country.  To  the 
K.  and  N.  of  Lisbon  are  numerous  quintas  or  country-  i 
houses,  with  rich  plantations  and  viueyaids  ; and  about  i 
6 m.  N.W.  of  the  cap.  Is  Cintra  (which  sec),  a place  that  , 
holds  the  same  relation  to  iJsbon  as  a resort  m Suttday 
visiters,  that  Richmond  does  to  l.onck»n,  and  the  romao- 
tk  beauties  of  whkh  have  been  I'elebrated  by  Byron,  lo 


lanmge  fViD  of  poetk  beauty,  and  a^ilrably  daacni«Uvc 
. of  the  scenery : — 

I **  Ths  kanid  rrsg»  faf  tonUng  sonwel  crowned, 

I Ths  eark-tffs*  mu  ctoUw  the  Uiaccr  u*»p, 

' The  roounuua  mow  bv  kcorrhtng  tkiss  imbvswnU, 

The  MUtksn  fWn,  wnoas  Minkm  •hrsts  busI  wscp. 

Tit#  tmd*v  Mart  of  th#  sitrtiAad  ds#p, 

Tit#  orsiw#  ttnu  Ihst  gild  Ut#  cissnat  bough, 

Th#  torrcnis  ih«(  horn  cflir  lo  «ail«T 
Th#  vtn#  on  high,  ih#  vDlov .branch  b#l«w, 
kflt'd  la  on#  mighty  *cwi#t  with  vsrtsd  bvwatv  glow.'' 

ObUr  aisrwU.  e.  L 

The  valley  of  Collares,  extending  W,  from  Cintra,  is 
one  of  tbe  Itest  cultivated,  a*  well  as  richest,  spots  In  the 
kingdom,  and  may  very  correctly  be  termed  the  nursery- 
garden  of  Lisbon,  since  the  markets  nf  that  city  are  chiefly 
iiippUed  from  this  quarter  with  fruit  and  vegetables; 
neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  genuine  ('arcaveUa 
wine  is  made  from  a peculiar  grape  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict. About  R m.  from  Cintra  Is  the  palace  and  convent 
of  Mafra,  called,  though  veiy  Improperly,  the  Bscurial  of 
Portugal.  (See  Mapra.)  W.  and  8.W.  of  Lisboa  (he 
country  is  not  so  well  cultivated,  the  btlla  (formed  of 
basalt,  covered  with  limestone)  being  mors  rorW  and 
naked,  and  extending  W.  several  mllM  beyond  Mlem. 
This  suburb  (for  though  Belem  is  ro.  from  the  Praca 
do  Commercio.  It  is  connected  by  a nearly  contloaous 
line  of  streets),  Inhabited  hy  a pop.  of  about  8,000  per- 
sons, chiefly  belonging  to  the  nobflUy  amt  wealthy  dtl- 
sens,  may  justly  be  culed  the  west  end  of  Lisbon.  The 
church  of  San  Germiiron  has  already  been  mentioned 
Tlie  tower  of  Belem,  another  striking  object.  Is  the  great 
rusioms-statlon  of  the  port,  whence  Uie  officers  board  all 
vessels  entering  the  Tag^is ; close  to  It  is  a good  Quay, 
and  without  the  village  are  tbe  castle  of  AJuda,  and  the 
•punta  da  Rainka,  with  gardens,  menagertos,  ftc.,  open 
to  strangers. 

Lisbon  was  anciently  called  OUtipo,  a name  derived,  as 
some  say.  from  a legend  that  it  was  founded  by  Ulysses  ] 
Tbe  Itoraans  changed  its  name  to  Ffliciiat  JwUa,  giving 
It  tbe  privileges  of  a imus/crpiwnt,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  theatre  near  the  ratbcural  warrant  the  inference 
that  it  was  then  a place  of  some  note.  The  Moors  cap- 
tured tbe  city  in  *.  u.  716,  and,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, it  remained  under  their  power  till,  in  1146,  Al- 
phonso  I.  made  It  one  of  tbe  capitals  of  Cbristendoot.  In 
the  14th  century,  Ferdinand  I.  surrouoded  the  with 
walls  t but  it  attained  no  great  importance  till  ^e  reign 
of  Emanuel  the  Great  (|49&— Iftil).  who  made  It  ma 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom  at  a time  when  the  Por- 
tuguese were  distinguithiug  themselves  above  the  othw 
nations  of  Europe  In  maritime  discovery,  and  wealth 
was  fast  pouring  in  from  the  recently  explored  reinoni 
of  the  eut.  Its  subsequent  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Portugal,  that  we  beg  to  refer  Uie 
reader  to  that  article.  But  we  cannot  conclude  thia 
brief  account  of  Lisbon  without  notking  the  earthquake 
I of  1766.  by  (hr  tbe  most  tremendous,  and  moat  exteii- 
sivriy  frit,  that  haa  oocurred  In  modem  times.  On  the 
first  of  November,  in  the  above  year  (a  festival-day. 
on  which  all  tbe  churches  were  lighted  up,  aod  crowds 
with  devotees),  a souml  like  thas  of  thunder  was  heard 
under  ground,  and  immediately  ailerwarda  a violent 
ihock  threw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  de- 
stroying about  60.000  human  beings  in  six  minutes  1 
The  sea  first  retired  and  laid  tbe  bar  diy ; It  then 
rolled  in,  rising  60  feet,  or  more,  above  its  ordinary 
level.  The  neighbouring  mountains,  among  the  highest 
in  Portugal,  were  impetuously  shaken,  and  some  of 
them  opened  at  their  summits,  whkh  were  split  and 
rent,  huge  masses  of  rock  lieing  thrown  down  Into  the 
subjacent  valliea  But  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was  the  subildericc  of  an  extensive  marble  quay, 
on  which  great  crowds  had  collected  for  safety.  It  sun- 
denly  tank  with  all  the  pro(>lc  on  It,  and  not  one  of  their 
bodies  ever  floated  to  the  surface ; nor  were  those  In 
boats  and  vessels,  on  (he  Tagus,  much  more  fortunate, 
great  numbers  bc^ng  destroyed  In  the  whirlpool  occa- 
slamed  by  this  catastrophe.  This  earthquake  destroyed 
also  the  sea-port  of  Setubal,  and  a village  about  80  m. 
from  Morocco,  with  nearly  all  tbdr  inhab.;  violent 
sbocka  being,  at  tbe  same  time,  felt  all  over  W.  Europe, 
In  N.  Afrka,  and  even  in  tbe  W.  ladies  and  S.  Amcrim. 
{LpflTt  Ofotofff,  ii.  839.)  From  this  disaster,  Idsbon 
has  never  entirely  recovered.  The  celebrated  Marquis 
de  Pombal.  the  cnief  minister  of  Portugal  at  the  time, 
exerted  himself  to  have  It  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  and 
to  him  it  owes  the  few  good  streets  In  the  nMghbour- 
bood  of  Rodo,  tbe  rest  of  the  city  presenting  either 
ancient  and  crasy  buildings  crosraed  tocher  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  or  heaps  Of  ruins  aod  rubbish  allowed 
to  lie  where  they  fell  hfi  year*  ago.  moouments,  at  once, 
of  the  Indolence  of  tbe  Portuguese,  and  of  a calamity 
which  all  but  annihilated  one  of  the  capRals  of  Europe. 
In  1807.  tbe  French  army,  under  Junot.  occupied  Lisbon 
for  a short  time  after  (Mir  defeat  at  VImlwa ; but  they 
were  soon  driven  from  il  hy  the  combined  Anglo-Pmtu- 
fuese  army.  Lord  Wclllogton,  in  tli#  same  year.  ft»r- 
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tlflod  the  famoui  line*  of  Torrci  Vedras,  which,  in  1S09,  I 
prorrd  a auffirient  defence  against  a fresh  inraaion  of  the 
Frrnrh  under  Masiena.  ( i.ubon,  i vnis.  passim ; I 
Jtlatthnra't  Diary  qf  an  Invalid,  pp.  Ift— 2». ; Sir  C.  ' 
Drokt^'i  Trap,  in  Spain  and  Morocco,},  p.  A— 1 1 . ; IVildc's 
Sarr.,  I.,  pp.  4(1 — aa. ; Mod,  Tran,  and  Prip.  Morm.) 

M.SBUItN,  an  Inland  town  and  pnrl.  bor.  of  Ireland. 
CO.  .Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  8 m.  S.S.W.  the  former, 
and  HO  m.  N.  br  K.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  old  bor.,  in  I8‘il,  . 
4,G-i.|  do.,lnlKJl..VilH. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  best  built,  and  cleanest 
towns  ill  the  N.  of  IreLuid.  It  consists  princi|iall}r  of  a 
main  street  along  the  great  road.  Its  church  has  been 
constituted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Down 
and  Cononr.  It  has  also  a K.  Cath.  chapel,  a Presby-  J 
terian,  it  Metlnxlist,  and  t Quaker  meeting-house ; a 
subscrIutiuD  school,  Sundar  tcbouls,  and  a si^ool  for  the  , 
eoiucalibn  of  Quaker  chlloren,  supported  by  the  volun* 
tary  subscriptions  ufits  members,  several  almshouses,  the 
Inhrmary  fur  the  co.,  a market-house,  which  coiitMlns  a ' 
suite  of  assembly  rooms,  and  a court-house,  formerly  a 
place  of  worship,  for  Uie  Huguenot  settlers.  (Sec post. ) 

**  Tlic  Lagan  river,  on  which  the  town  is  suuat<^, 
runs  into  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  divides  the 
CO.  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Down : it  also  separates  a 
small  suburb  (Vom  Idsburn,  no  part  of  wliich  Is  in  tlio 
bor..  though  ill  the  s.ime  par.  (now  In  pari.  bor.).  Great 
improvements  tiave  been  effeeted  of  late  years  in  Lli> 
iHirn  by  the  Marniiis  of  Hertford,  who  Is  the  owner  of 
llie  fee  of  the  wnule  town,  and  of  a coniideral)le  t>art  of 
the  surrounding  country.  A canal  runs  from  Lough 
Neagh  into  the  river  l.agan  near  the  town,  by  wliich 
agricultural  pruiluce  Is  cunveyt>d  to  IWIfost.  D.imask  of 
the  most  bt'aiitiful  description  is  iiianufartiired  In  the 
tots  II,  as  well  as  musIJa  and  litien,  though  the  two  latter 
branches  have  fallen  olT  considerably.  'Jliere  are  also 
extensive  vitriol  works  on  on  Island  formed  by  the  canal 
and  river.**  {Pari.  Boundary  Hrpurt.) 

Under  a patent  from  Charles  1 L,  Lisburn  sent  2 me  ms. 
to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  The  franchise  was  originally  vested 
in  the  pntwallopert  ; but  was  restrictetl  by  the  3o  Geo.  3. 
rap.  *£l.  to  the  -V.  householders.  Since  the  Union  it 
has  sent  1 metn.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  present 
pari  bor.  comprises  1,3‘25  acres  ; and  had.  in  1831,  a pop. 
of  G.'iOI.  Hegistereil  electors,  1H3D-4U,  31U. 

Court-leets  are  held  twice  a year  ; a manorial  court  of 
ri‘Cord.  with  jurisvliction  tothe  amount  of  2M. ; and  ano- 
ther for  debts  to  4ns.  every  third  Wednesday.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  cverv  Tuesday.  It  is  a ruDstabtilary 
station.  Marki*ti  on  Tuesday  : fairs,  July  }|..  and  Uct. 
ft.  I’ost-oflire  revenue.  In  I.H30,  C4rd.  ; in  1H3<».  K1.V. 
A branch  of  the  Northern  Bank  was  o)>ened  here  in  IHJA. 

This,  which  was  long  an  obscure  place,  owed  its  first 
rise  to  the  erection  of  a castle  by  Lord  Conway,  alroiit 
K»‘i7.  It  repulsed  the  Irish  forces  under  Sir  Phelini 
O'Neal  with  grc.it  slaughter,  at  the  breaking  nut  of  the 
relieltion  of  I,  and  in  IGI4  batfled  a similar  attempt  by 
tleiinral  Monroe,  who.  a few  years  afterw.ardi,  was  U<‘- 
fe.iled  near  the  town  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Shortly 
after  the  Kerolutioii,  a body  of  Huguenots,  wbo emigrated 
from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
B>‘ltled  here,  and  tntrudnceil  the  liner  branches  of  the 
linen  maniif.-irture,  to  which  (lie  town  is  mainly  indebted 
for  Us  prosperity.  The  castle,  which  was  burnt  dow  n 
with  a |u<rl  of  the  town  in  1707.  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

LI.SIEUX  (an.  Lexopium),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Calvados,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Toneques,  27  ni.  R.  hy  .S. 
Cai'n.  Pop.  ill  |83C.  11.473.  It  has  but  one  good  street, 
which  forms  part  of  the  rood  between  Caeo  and  Kv- 
reii\;  ail  the  others  are  n.irrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  built  of  woo-.l,  antimi.'ited,  and  triite.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  well  sien.sted.  and  has  environs  of  much  beauty. 
Its  (Mthedral,  a (lothic  c.ii(lre  of  the  IMh  century,  has 
attocheil  to  it  a fine  cliapel.  dedicated  to  th<>  Virgin,  of  a 
l.-tter  d.ite  than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  bishop's 
pal.ice,  surroundeil  by  noble  gardens,  the  Imspltnl,  and 
the  theatre,  are  all  good  buildings.  Lisleux  In  Ihe  seat 
of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
commur>nl  college,  and  has  maniifarturrs  of  w<K>ilen  and 
cotton  cloths.  Ilanurl.  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  leather  and 
brandy,  ami  m.iny  blc, aching  factories  and  dyeing  houses. 
It  w.v*  formerly  A forln-ss  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
frequently  bi'^leged  ami  r.v|>tured  during  the  middle  ages, 
art.  CalMifoi,  ffc.) 

LlSKEA  Hi),  or  LfcSK.ARKT,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor., 
market  town,  ami  par.  of  Pmglaml.  co.  Coniwoll,  hniid. 
West,  II  m.  K H xlinln.  and  2n^nl.  \V.  by  S.  lamdon. 
An».i  t)f  par.,  which  Is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
|»arl.  iKir  . 7.740  acres.  Pop  of  part.  bur.  In  1831,  4,042. 
The  town  which  ts  mc.auly  built  with  narrow  strei-ts, 
nj)j>ears  still  more  Irregular  In  consequence  of  Its  site, 
partly  in  a hidlow  ami  partly  on  rocky  heights,  the 
l•mlllhltions  of  some  of  the  houses  being  on  n level  with 
the  rhimneyt  of  others.  Of  latcyears.hnwever.it  has 
h■•ell  considerably  improved  by  tiie  erection  of  Urge  and 
handsome  modern  house*  in  the  immediate  environs. 

Voi..  II. 
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The  town-halt,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Is  a large  and  somewhat  elemnt  iHilldlng  supported 
by  granite  pillars.  The  church  Is  a spacious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a tower  of  more  recent  erection : the 
living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  nett  annual  value  of  3034.  An 
ancient  free  grammar  school  has  been  allowed,  with 
other  charities,  to  go  to  decay  (Comm.  22d  Report,  part 

l.  ) : but  a national  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a school  uf 
industry  for  girls,  are  efficiently  conducted  and  well 
attended. 

Liskeard,  once  a town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
duchy  as  the  principal  place  for  the  coining  and  stamp- 
ing or  tin.  has  at  present  neither  manufactures  nor  crmi- 
merce,  but  It  is  the  market  uf  an  extensive  agricultural 
district.  It  has  some  trade  In  the  metals  of  the  adjacent 
mining  districts,  and  there  are  likewise  tanneries,  rope- 
walks,  Ac.  M.irkeison  S.iturday;  fairs,  Shrore-Mouday, 
Mond.iy  before  Palm-Sunday,  Holy- Thursday,  Aug.  ift., 
Oct  3.,  nnd  the  Monday  after  Dec.  6.»  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  corn. 

Liskeard  (an.  Lit-^kerrat,  meaning  a fortified  post) 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  In  1340,  from 
Ilichard  earl  of  Cornwall,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed bv  several  sovereigns,  and  among  others  by  {)uct*n 
EMsabetn.  According  to  the  Municipal  Keform  Act, 
It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  S other  aldermen,  and  13 
eouncTUors ; it  has  a commission  of  the  Mace  under  a 
recorder.  Corp.  revenue.  In  1839,  3S7f. . From  the  reign 
of  Edw.  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this 
bor.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  3 mems.  to  the  H. 
ofC.,wha.  for  many  years  previously,  Uiough  formally 
elected  by  the  freemen,  were.  In  fact,  nominees  of  the 
Earl  of  In.  Germains.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  Lis- 
keard of  one  uf  Its  mems. . and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
the  lx>r.  so  as  to  comprise  Ihe  entire  par.  with  such  parts 
of  the  old  bor.  os  are  without  the  par.  Reg.  electors  In 
m9-40.  VS3. 

LISLE,  or  LILLE  (Flcm.  Ryuet),  a strongly  for- 
tified city  of  France,  d6p.  du  Noni,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys,  in  a 
sporioiis  plain  9 IT),  from  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  134 

m.  N.N.E.  P.iris.  lost.  ftO'^  37'  SO"  N.  ; long.  3°  4' 
31'^  E.  Pop.,  in  IH36,  73,000.  The  shape  of  the  city  is 
oval  \ length  N.W.  to  S.E.  1}  m.,  and  greatest  breadth 
about  half  as  much.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a line  of  walls 
and  bastions;  beyond  which,  on  Its  N.vV'.  side,  is  the 
ciladi-l,  a regular  pentagon,  with  a dniibte  ditch  and 
extrusive  outworks,  runtalnlng  excellent  barracks,  of- 
ficers' quarters,  and  magaxinet.  This  fortress  has  been 
considered  the  chef’d'teupre  of  Vauban;  and.  In  fact, 
LiUc  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  It  la 
entered  by  7 gates,  the  must  southerly  of  which,  or 
the  Porte  de  Paris,  Is  a handsome  Doric  arch,  built 

, in  16x2.  to  commemorate  the  military  exploits  of 
Loiiii  XIV.,  who  is  represented  as  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory in  a group  over  the  centre,  the  sides  of  the  arch 
; being  flanked  by  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Mi- 
nerva (or  Mars,  according  to  Hugo).  Few  F'rcneh 
towns  are  generally  so. well  laid  out  as  this,  though 
, some  parts,  priuci)»ally  Inhabited  by  the  manufacturing 
population,  arc  of  the  most  wretched  description. 

I There  are  nearly  200  streets,  the  princijial  of  which 
are  stralgtil  and  wide ; and  37  squares  and  market 
places,  the  largest,  the  Orande  Place,  being  17U  yards 
in  length  by  nearly  HO  In  breadth.  The  houses  are 
mostly  modern,  and  In  a solid,  plain  style,  built  rhietiy 
I of  brick,  but  in  part  of  stone  from  the  neighbour- 
I ing  quarries.  Few  have  more  than  3 or  3 sturres.  Of 
late  vrirs,  many  have  been  built  with  areas  In  front; 
and  loot-pavements  are  becoming  pretty  gener^  in  the 
principal  thopuighfares.  Lille  has  many  Targe  and  con- 
spicuous public  edifices.  The  H6UI  de  Ville  Is  (he  most 
remarkable,  though  without  any  great  beauty.  It  is 
a heterogeneous  ossemblan  of  buildings  of  diiTerent 
c;KH'hs,  appropriated  to  various  purposes,  os  the  trihun^ 
of  commerce,  council  of  pruiThommes,  d»'p^  for  the 
octrois,  police  office,  the  residences  of  the  chief  civil 
and  military  authorities,  society  of  sciences  and  arts, 
museum  of  natural  history,  cabinet  of  pliyslcol  ol^ccts, 
library  of  archives,  Ac.  It  was  originally  a palace,  con- 
structed by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  In  the  I3th  century ; 
and  was  Inhabited  in  1534  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1701)  it  was  partly  destroyeil  by  fire;  but  its  an- 
cient hall  of  conclave  still  exists,  oniamentrd  with 
some  fine  wainscoatlng,  and  several  good  paintings  by 
Arnold  do  Vues.  In  Its  chapel  are  preserved  (he 
tikenesM's  of  all  the  counts  and  countesses  of  Flanders, 
nf  the  House  of  Burmindy.  'J'he  church  of  8t.  Ca- 
therine, of  simple  and  elegant  architerture,  is  unfor- 
limati'ly  hiddeti  by  mean  buildings  ; It  still  possesses  thft 
magndictmt  painting  by  Ruliens.  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  C.itherine,  which  luckily  escaped  destruction  during 
the  phreiisy  of  the  Kevolution;  though  the  elaliorately 
ornameuted  door  of  the  choir  whs  then  carrieil  ofl*.  A te- 
legraph is  erectird  on  tho  lower  of  this  edifice.  Ttio 
church  of  .Ht.  Maurire,  built  in  the  I3th  ceniury,  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  in  the  ci(y,  but  its  tower,  which  had 
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brcotnc  aniafp.  bai  bc«i  rpmoved.  Prptlou»ly  lo  th« 
KrTulutlun,  it  posir4«L(>d  nunuTous  cxn'Ilont  palntinRt ; 
ftnd  it  has  •till  a St.  Nicliolai  by  Vanderburgh,  and  a 
martyrdoTD  of  St.  Maurice  b>*  L.  Jan.  St.  MadeMnr,  with 
a bamUoniR  rupola,  ii  the  only  other  church  worthy  of 
remark.  There  arc  ^ hii»pllaU.  The  Hdnita!  iirm’rai, 
founded  in  1733.  Is  a fine  tnil  uuQnishcil  idle  of  building, 
of  great  extent,  and  uiually  accominod.'iting  1,.V*0  patient*. 
TIh*  U6f>tUUVK>mte%$e.  founded  in  the  13th  century,  by 
the  daughli't  of  Haldwrln.  Count  of  Flruid'-r*.  and  Km- 
pernr  of  C«tii»taiiljni'plc.  though  U iulTcnd  greatly  from 
Are  in  14i)7.  pre»ervc«  all  thei’ltararten>lics  of  Us  original 
•lyleofarchitiKture.  It*  rha|>el  ha*  kouif  p>td  p^nt- 
ing4  by  3'uc(.  The  militiry  hotpUal  U large,  well 
airwl,  and  altr»gelher  one  of  llie  b»‘*l  in  France-.  In  ISM, 
a school  of  military  mrgery  wa»  e»tali1i»hed  In  It.  Se- 
veral large  Utrravk*  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Lille  luu  had  a mint  slnrc  a very  early  |M  rlod  ; and 
of  Ute.  ateara  ha<  l»ecn  u*ed  in  it*  machinery.  The  Pro. 
trstant  church.  iynag'>sue.  abottnir  or  public  slaughlor- 
bouM.  exchange,  the  prisi.>ni.  the  theatre,  ronstruetod  in 
17».\  com-crt-h.nil.  and  prcfwture.  the  la*t  ihrw  being 
hMmiiuiiic  iHiiltiiDg*.  are  the  remaining  pritKipal  public 
edihee*.  I.llle  Ima  numerous  benevolent  in^tltutiuiift,  a 
communal  college,  a public  library  «ith  ‘Jl.OOO  rolume«. 
well  arrangtd.  and  ctiinprising  •ome  valuable  M.SS.,  and 
a gHilerv'  fif  |Mimiiigs  rnmpriting  some  admirable  works 
of  Vanuyke.  Kulxm*.  Vues,  and  oilier  masters  of  the 
Flemish.  F'rench,  and  other  schools.  In  1834.  this  gallery 
was  enriched  by  a collectiuu  of  designs  from  the  Italian 
school.  A roy.'U  academy  of  music,  academies  of  draw, 
ing.  architecture,  tKitany,  Ac. ; a botanic  garden,  and 
various  learned  societies,  neiu-ly  complete  the  list  of  putw 
lie  establishments.  The  canal  «n  which  Lille  Is  built 
has  M.‘vetal  branches  navigable  for  small  trading  vessels, 
which  pervade  the  city,  in  it*  progress  by  and  through 
] ille,  ilifforent  |iarts  of  this  canul  are  called  the  upper, 
miiidlr,  and  lower  Doiilc ; along  tlie  middle  l>oulr, 
or  iKirtion  betw«-en  the  town  and  the  citadel,  is  a fine 
fspLinoitf,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  ui)|K-r  classes. 
Tne  middle  Uoulc  is  here  rrusud  by  a haiidsotne  bridge, 
the  Parti  ftoyai,  or  Poni  Sapoihm  ; the  other  bridges 
are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  Lille  has  few  public  foun- 
tains. and,  In  fart,  the  want  of  gosxl  water  Is  the  greatest 
Inconvenience  luirerfd  by  the  city:  nearly  the  whole 
supply  has  Co  be  drawn  from  the  canal,  and  is  of  very  In. 
diueretiC  quality.  Ueyond  the  walls  are  severai  suburbs, 
clih-tly  inhabittd  tiy  tbe  manufacturing  jiop. 

Lille  is  one  of  th«  chief  seats  of  tbe  French  cotton 
manufacture.  Calicoes,  cotton  handkerchief*, 
stiK  kings,  .vud  cotton  yarn,  arc  the  girods  principally  pro- 
duci-d.  The  mauiifarture  of  ttble  linen,  linen  tnread, 
and  iacc,  is  also  cnnsideralde ; and  fine  woollen  cloths, 
velvets,  sr-rgos,  hats,  leather,  paper,  b«-el-raot  sugar, 
geneva,  soap,  and  mineral  acids,  are  made.  s4>mc  to  a 

frreater.  and  some  to  a less  extent,  (iovernment  has 
lere  a tobacco  manufactory  and  a soltm’trc  refinery  ; and 
the  neiglibourhood  is  studded  with  bleaching  grounds 
and  oil  miHs;  ai>d  it  is  in  the  centre  of  some  very  ex- 
tensive beet-root  plantations.  Steam  power  Is  exten- 
sively employed  In  the  diffi-reni  manufactures.  We  re- 
gret to  have  lo  add,  that  the  condition  of  the  work-pe<tple 
employed  In  the  difTi*r«-nt  fartoriw  appears  to  t>o.  speak- 
ing geiuTally,  exreotiingly  bod,  and  decidedly  worse. 
Iiidee<l,  tluin  lo  any  other  town  of  F'rance.  M.N’ilIrrme 
says,  that  4 out  of  every  13  persons  are  in  a state  of  ahsn- 
lute  indigence.  Belw«-en  3,<io0  and  4,000  cotton  weavers 
ami  twUti-rx  live  in  small,  damp,  ill  ventilated,  under- 
ground cellar*,  crowded  to  excess,  and  in  the  most  de- 
iorable  sbite  of  poverty.  After  describing  these  wrtHched 
ovrU,  and  the  still  more  wretched  furniture,  M.  Vll- 
lerme  a<lds  : — “ J>’  rou^rah  ne  ricn  <\)outcr  d <v  detail 
det  cborfg  hUlciuet  qtti  r^reZew/,  au  prrmifr  roup  tf  aril, 
la  pru/emde  miiirr  drt  nmUhrurn/j  katufans  ; mat's  Je 
dots  dire  quf,  dart*  plusirurs  des  lil*  doni  Je  nett*  de 
purler,  J'ai  r«i  reposer  ensemhle  des  iHdiridu*  de*  dru* 
trie*  ei  d'aj’cs  irrs-d^iren*.  Lt  phipart  tan*  e/iemisc  el 
d'ltntaletf  repoutsaufe.  Pere.  mere,  neil/ards.  enfatt*, 
aduJiet,  s'y  presscHt,  s'y  entassi~nt {Tableau  Physique, 
4fc.  des  Ourtiers,  I.  ^2,83.)•  After  all,  however,  the 
cellars  do  not  appear  to  be  the  worst  lodgings,  for 
the  garrets,  wbith  are  quite  a*  111  furnished,  are  much 
more  ex|Kj*4‘d  lo  the  Inclemencies  of  the  weiillirr.  and  arc 
iiihabiteii  by  those  wlio  cannot  afford  to  buy  fuel.  The 
linen  liiread  spinners,  (he  most  numerous  class  next  to 
Ihecotton  spinners  and  wearers,  are  said  to  Ite  favourahly 
diilinguUIietl  from  the  latter  by  their  greater  cleanliness, 
solirh'ly,  and  bctf«-r  general  conduct,  though  lliclr  wages 
bir  even  lower.  Villerm#  roughly  estimates  that  a work- 
inairs  faintly,  consisting  of  a father,  wife,  and  child  of 
from  10  to  I'i  ye.irs  of  age.  who  are  all  empIoy»-d.  might 
make,  at  an  average,  about  0I&  fr.  (3^.)  a year ; of  w hich 
tile  rent  would  aliojrb  from  40  lt>  «0  fr.  (say  *i0  fr  ).  and 
fuxi  nearly  1740  . leaving  less  than  ITOU.  for  the  expenses 

* Tlt«  hy  M.  !*•  V't*e.  d<»  V.  IV-Hrement,  fermerlv  prHVrt  of 
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of  furniture,  clothlDg.  washing,  fire,  candle,  and  tools ; 
so  that  any  slight  indulgence,  want  of  emplo)*ment,  or 
Illness,  could  not  fail  to  plunge  the  family  into  the  utmost 
want.  It  is  Dot  easy,  however,  to  sec  why,  with  such 
average  wages,  the  labouring  population  of  LlUe  shnuld 
be  BO  much  deprijssed.  A family  of  three  persons,  who 
should  receive  .W.  a year  in  England,  would  be  reckoned 
any  thing  but  Isadly  off ; and  If  it  were  tnie,  as  is  com- 
innnly  affirmed,  that  the  cost  of  living  Is  a third  less  in 
Franco  than  In  England,  a Lille  workman  with  3^.  a 
year  should  beat  well  off  as  a Manchester  woritman  with 
■'41/  In  truth  and  reality,  however,  there  is  no  such 
difference  between  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  countries  ; 
and  both  it  and  the  rates  of  wages  in  each  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  than  is  grneruly  supposed. 
The  Lille  workmen,  unlike  those  of  Lyons,  are  not  prone 
to  engage  in  insurrections ; and  no  French  manufac- 
turing town  has.  in  proportion,  so  many  mutual  benefit 
socii-ties.  These,  however,  arc  so  badiy  organised  .uid 
conducted,  as  to  be  next  to  useless  ; their  meetings  are 
always  held  in  a beer  shop ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  alt  tbe  money  In  the  chest  above  a small  amount  is 
divided  among  the  contributors,  to  be  spent  on  the  s^xH, 
“ and  the  new  year  commences  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  fuivd.  the  uUlmate  destination  of  which  is  the  same.” 
{De  yillerseute-Bargemomi.)  Drinking  It,  in  fart,  the 
prevailing  vice  and  sole  amusement  or  the  workmen  of 
Lille.  Though  most  prevalent  among  the  cotton  weavers, 
Ac.,  It  U not  a roDscqiimce  of  the  Introdurlion  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  i for  long  previously  to  that  epoch  many 
of  the  work-people  were  accuitorowi  to  work  only  three 
days  Id  Uic  seven,  and  to  spend  the  other  four  in  poC-noturs, 

Lille  Is  the  scat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a comril  de*  prud'hammes.,  forest  inspection, 
Ac.,  and  Is  the  bead  quarters  of  tbe  I6ch  military  division 
of  France. 

It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  In  (740;  and 
successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the 
kings  of  F'rance,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  K477  It 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV. ; and  being  improved  and  forti- 
fied by  Vauuan,  wot  definitively  annexeu  to  the  crown  of 
F'rance.  It  bos  sustained  several  sieges,  of  which  the 
most  relcliraletl  was  that  l>y  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marllkjrough  and  Printx*  Eugene  In  17(4^.  It  was 
bravely  d«-fendixl  by  Marshal  Boufflers  ; but  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  the  fact  that 
the  F'renrh  had  a powerful  army  in  the  field,  it  was  ulti- 
mately oliliged  lo  surrender.  In  17012  it  was  boinbardisl 
by  the  .Austrians.  {Hugo,  art.  Sard;  1‘illermJ,  ToA/ross 
Physique.  S(r.  des  burners,  I.  7H— 107. ; Guide  du  Toy- 
ageur ; 7)ir/.  Ac.) 

L’lSLFl,  or  L'lLE.  a town  of  France,  dt'p.  Vaucluse, 
cap.  cant.,  on  an  Ulaod  in  the  Sorgues,  a tributary  of  the 
Khune,  13m.  F7.  by  S.  Avignon.  Pop.,  In  |K3li,  4.414.  U 
mniiut'octuret  woollen  fabrics  and  yarn,  tram  and  organ- 
zinc  silk,  and  leather,  aud  has  some  trade  in  silk,  m.*tdder, 
oil,  and  wine. 

Ll.''MOPI%,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Waterford 
and  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  28  m.  B.N.E.  Cork.  Pop., 
in  lH3i,2.K'4.  The  town  hat  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  principally  through  the  exertions,  and  at 
the  ex|>eiise,  of  the  Devonshire  family,  who  have  large 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  stands  on  au 
eminence  overlooking  the  river,  across  which  Is  a fine 
bridgi*.  built  at  the  i-xpento  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Lishurn  was  formerly  the  seal  of  a bishopric,  now 
united  with  Cashel  ami  Waterford.  The  rathedral  It  In 
go(Hi  pri'vervatlon,  and  handsomely  fitted  up : it  has  also 
a large  K.  Cath.  chapel,  a Presbj'lerian  ana  a Methodist 
mt'cting-house,  an  excellent  grammar-tchiMd,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Devonshire  family,  some  alms-hmiset,  a 
court  house,  a fever  hospital,  and  a dls|H-:viary.  But  tbe 
great  attraction  of  Llsmnre  is  Its  magnitu  rnt  old  rattle, 
fotindid  by  King  John,  in  1 11)5.  It  is  notily  situated  on 
a rock  rising  pert>etidicularly  from  the  river.  This  largo 
and  venerable  pile  was  once  the  property  of  the  famotu 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  ; and,  after  numerous  vicissitudes, 
came,  through  the  Boyles,  Into  the  possession  of  the 
Devonshire  family,  by  whom  it  has  Ivoen  greatly  im- 
proved and  embellished.  It  Is  now  In  complete  repair, 
and  is  m*ras{onally  visited  by  its  noble  owner.  It  hai 
withstood  sevrr.vl  sieges.  In  17S5,  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland, 
then  i>ord  Lieuien.mt  of  Ireland,  held  a court  here,  and 
issued  some  proclamations,  dated  from  the  castle. 

LUmoro  returned  •/  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till 
the  l.'iiion,  when  It  was  disfranchised.  A manor  court 
holds  pleas  to  the  extent  of  10/.  every  third  week.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  U Is  a c< Mi- 
st.Hilary  station.  The  trade  of  the  town  It  ineunsider- 
able.  though  a canal  hat  been  constructed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Devciiuhirc,  from  it  to  near  C-appoqinn.  where  tho 
river  iMHomet  n.ivlgab!e.  There  Is  a salmon  fishery 
clore  to  the  town,  tlie  produce  of  which  U mostly  sent  to 
I.om!on.  Post-office  rev..  In  1H30,  273/.  ; in  1430,  271/. 

J.ISS.A  (Polish  /.es£m>).  a town  of  the  Prussian  dnm., 
prov.  Posen,  ciru.  Frau«tadt.  near  the  liorder  of  Silesia, 
12  ui.  E.N.K.  Frauiladt.  Pop.  about  6,(kX),  of  whom 
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4.000  are  J^wt.  It  t<  wallet,  anil  has  thrc«  T.tilhrran 
chiirrhrs.  a Hum.  Cath.  church,  a tynagofptc  anU  JewUh 
schnul.  a ftynmasluni.  two  hospitals,  a ffiiv  couitciUbouse, 
ami  a thcatrr.  Us  stri^^u  are  mostly  narrow  and  dirtr  ; 
and  the  areater  number  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  T^e 
neighbouring  castle  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Lecsin«ky  family,  of  which  Stanislaus,  the  last  kiug  of 
Poland,  was  a member  ; but  it  is  now  the  rrsidi^nce  of 
the  princes  Siilkowski,  to  « hom  the  town  belongs.  Uissa 
is  the  Si'ot  of  a tM)hce  court,  and  a lioard  of  tux.ition  : a 
romideralilc  mnmifarture  of  wo«>llen  cl<Xh  is  carried  on 
in  It  and  its  m-lghlxnirhood  ; and.  besides  wmdlen  stuffs, 
it  trades  in  furs,  wines,  and  hardware.  I.issa  was  an 
uniin(K>rtant  village,  when  a number  of  I'rotestants. 
driven  from  .Silesia,  lk)hemia,and  Moravia,  by  the  ner> 
secutions  of  tlie  17th  century,  settled  in  it ; and  to  tnese 
immigrants  it  owes  Its  present  consequence,  ll't/st  Zed* 
Hit,  Dot  FreustticAt  Staai,  Ul.  I.IC.  Ikc.) 

Libsv.  .$iv  l.Esirts. 

I.ITHUANl.%,  a country  comprising  a considerable 
(lortion  of  the  ancient  kingilom  uf  PuUod,  at  present 
iwtrcelled  amongst  the  liussian  guveriiraents  of  Wilna, 
Grodno,  amt  Minsk  (which  see). 

LITTOKALE  (AUSTUIAN).  IttYBU.TatiSTa, 
Ac. 

I.irToaAi.B  (Ik'NOABiAN).  Ste  Ht'KOARv,  Croatia, 
FiCMK.  Ac. 

I.IV'aDIA  (an.  Z/C&adra  or /.cfriidei'a),  a city  ofindep. 
Greece,  which,  under  the  Turks,  gave  Its  name  to  the 

tirov.  comprising  H.  aiKl  \V.  Hellas,  in  Kcv<K{a,  on  the 
lercyna,  aUmt  Dm.  \V.  the  I,ake  Copals,  *Z5  m.W.N.W. 
'i’hi'lM-s.  .and  c*>0m.  N.W.  Athens;  lat- 26' N.  ; long, 
2*/^  K.  Fop.  uncertain ; hut  before  the  Greek  revo- 
lotioti  it  was  estimated  at  10,(00.  At  that  period  it  had 
l.-Xs>hous4's,  many  of  w hich  were  good,  though  its  streets 
were  ilirty.  narrow,  and  incimvenicnt.  Its  site  is  very 
striking,  occupying  s«‘veral  fant.-ulic  knolls  and  crags  at 
the  entrance  of  a ilrrp  sletllc  in  a branch  of  the  Ileiinv 
nian  chain.  The  river  Hcrcyna.  w hich  rises  in  a full 
stream  and  with  grc.it  foire  from  beneath  a r«>ck  close  to 
th**  town,  rolls  In  foaming  ir»rrents  over  masses  of  rock: 
it  is  augmented  near  its  source,  by  a tributary  slreAin 
from  the  cavern  of  Trnphoniui.  "The  oneJimt  city,  called 
Wldeia  l»y  Homer,  U supposeil  to  have  bin-n  built.  In  piut 
at  least,  upon  the  lofty  heights  which  overhang  the  mo- 
dern town,  and  u|kmi  which  the  remnants  of  a citadel  are 
still  visible;  with  additional  buildings  constructed  hy  the 
Catslons,  when  they  were  In  possession  of  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  l.ivadia  was  the  seat  of 
a voivotle  or  governor,  and  a cadi,  and  had  6 mosques, 
and  81  many  (tr«H*k  churches.  It  had  also  a considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  ot  the  surrounding  territory,  and  of  I 
Attica,  with  Cumlantinople,  and  foreign  countrlM.  Mad-  j 
dor.  corn,  oil.  kermes,  cotton,  and  hom^.  were  among  its 
princliuil  exports,  which  It  formerly  sent  to  Trieste.  Ve- 
nice, l.rghorn.  Genoa,  and  even  l.ondon.  Its  (xtrt  at 
Asproplli.  the  an.  Antnyra,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulph,  is 
iK  in.  W.S.  \V.  from  the  town.  I.ivadU  was  burned  hy  the 
Turks  In  lH-21.  ami  suLsequenilr  In  patt  destroyed  by  tlie 
firecks  III  an  attack  U|>on  the  1‘urLiih  garrison.  Tlicre 
can  be  Utile  dmitH,  however,  tivat  sincr  the  reroluti**!!  , 
it  has  recovered  some  portltm  of  its  lormcr  trade  ami  j 
prosperity.  Its  greatest  diawback  is  the  uaheaUhiiiess  ' 
of  its  liluatlon.  it  siifTcri  fr>»m  great  extremes  of  tern-  i 
perature;  the  air  is  frequently  loaded  with  dense  fogs, 
aikl  In  summer  is  vitiated  by  iw  sillenlla]  eflluvUr  from  the 
neighbouring  hake  of  Copals.  In  I7K.V«fi,  the  plague 
carried  otf  ti.OdO  of  live  Inhnb.  (tVoric's  Trtxrflt,  vH. 
14&--170.  ; //ttgAcr,  1.  U7— ; Itohkomsi",  pp.  ) 

l*he  entire  celrlmity  and.  perhaps,  even  exislencrnf 
IdvAdia.  was  owing  to  its  being  the  scat  of  the  fam  us 
oracle  or  cavern  of  Trophouius.  Dr.  Clarke  has  lurti- 
cienlly  Ideulifietl  the  site  of  this  celebrated  cavcni ; but 
the  reasons  he  has  alleged  In  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  > 
that  Uio  Hcrcyna  is  Identical  with  the  foimtnin  of . 

or  waters  of  obliriua.  are  (ar  from  conclnvive. 
{Clarke,  vil.  lOl.Hvo.  ed.)  (darke  supposes  the  foun-  ! 
tatn  that  now  issues  from  below  the  cavern  to  Iw  that  ' 
which  anciently  r«-celved  the  name  of  hlHemofyar.  or 
waters  of  memory  ; but  this  fountain  may  formerly 
have  been  divided  into  two,  or  one  of  the  ancient  foun- 
tains may  have  dUappeared  through  some  c nvulsion 
of  nature  ; at  oil  events,  it  would  siwm  to  bo  pn  Uy  clear 
from  the  stalemonl  of  Pausanias,  that  there  were  within 
the  sacred  precinct  the  two  fountains  of  I.ethe  and  Mne- 
m<»syne,  exclusive  of  the  source  of  the  Hercyoa.  {Fam- 
nmras.  lib.  ix.  cap.  59.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greek 
oracles.  The  HuTon.  or  sacred  cavern,  was  surrmmded 
hy  bale,  niggtd,  and  high  precipitous  rocks.  Thither 
those  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle  were,  after  long  pre- 
par.ttiiin,  conducted  at  night  through  a grove  j and  could 
irK  lad  to  lie  deeply  imprev.vrd  liy  the  solemnity  of  the 

tince.  and  by  the  roaring  of  the  waters  of  the  ilercyna 
iirstii  g t'irtli  from  their  subterranean  envems.  Having 
nrrlved  at  \hv  Uu-rtm,  the  votary,  after  addresMtig  a 
prayer  to  the  statue  of  Tropbonms  hy  l)«dalut,  de- 
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scimded  into  the  adytnm,  a narrow  and  deep  aperture 
excavaiixl  in  the  rock,  and,  no  doubt,  leadiug  to  some 

Sreat  natural  cave  or  chasm.  Those  who  ventured 
own  into  this  hidden  recess  seem,  gencrallr,  to  have 
experienced  rather  rough  treatment.  Truphonius  waa 
not  to  be  questioned  with  impunity.  The  votaries, 
w hen  they  came  forth  from  the  abyss,  were  usually  much 
exhausted,  and  had  no  distinct  rccuUcctlon  of  what  they 
either  heard  or  saw.  Generally,  however,  the  mysteries 
of  this  dread  cavern  made  a deep  imprrs«ion  on  their 
minds,  and  entailed  upon  them  a settled  melancholy 
fur  the  remainder  of  tneir  lives  ; so  that  it  was  a pro- 
verbial expression  In  Greece  to  say  of  a gloomy  or 
mclanchiily  individual,  that  **  he  had  come  from  the 
I cave  of  Trophonlus.”  No  doubt,  however,  the  priests 
took  care  to  modify  their  treatment  of  the  votaries,  as 
well  as  their  responses,  according  to  their  rank  and 
their  bounty  to  the  temple.  Pausanias,  who  descended 
Into  thy  adytum,  and  d^rlbes  what  occurred  to  him- 
self,  states,  that  when  he  came  out  be  was  so  con- 
! fus4^  as  to  have  lost  bis  senses.  But  this  visit  must  have 
I taken  place  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
j after  tfie  oracle  had  been  long  on  the  decline ; and  when, 

I probably,  it  had  been  stripped  of  half  the  horrors  by 
: which  ft  had  formerly  struck  terror  Into  those  who  at* 
tempted  to  penetrate  by  its  means  through  the  veil  that 
conceals  futurity  from  mortal  eyes. 

The  acctiunis  of  Trophoniiis.  the  deputed  rounder  of 
the  orarie,  vary  extremely.  This  much,  however,  seems 
to  be  agreed  upon  ; that  he  was  a mortal  to  whom,  after 
his  death,  divine  honours  were  paid  ; and  that  he  was 
supfMiscd  to  la?  cndowe«i.  like  Apollo,  with  the  power  of 
foresrxflng  arul  pretiicting  future  events.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  the  aiscovery 
of  some  nidden  cavern,  where  all  sorts  of  impostures 
might  be  easily  prartiicd,  first  suggested  the  Idea  of 
tn.-iking  it  (hr  seat  of  an  oracle  ; and  there  seems  liltla 
doubt,  that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstances 
for  its  celebrity  and  its  votaries. 

Acctirding  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  present  town  of  Livadia 
ocrufiles  that  part  of  the  consecrated  ground  formerly 
roTcr<*d  by  the  grove  of  Trophouius  ; but  this  is  merely 
one  of  those  conjectures  in  which  that  ingenious  person 
Is,  on  all  iKcaslons,  loo  prone  to  indulge.  Pausanias  says, 
that  Lebadea  was  as  much  ornamented  by  temples,  sta- 
tues, and  other  splendid  works  of  art.  as  any  city  ol 
Greece.  A statue  of  Tropbonius  by  Praxiteles  was  de- 
servedly reckoned  amoiiB  its  principal  treasures.  (For 
further  particulars  as  to  l.ebaafo,  see  Fausaniot,  lib.  lx. 
cap.  39. : D' Auachartn,  cap.  34. ; FotUr'$  Ore* 

dan  Antiqunir$,  book  ii.  cap.  10..  Ac.) 

LIVERPOOL,  a pvl.  and  mun.  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  England,  being,  next  to  London,  (he 
greatest  emporium  of  (he  liritish  empire,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  world,  in  the  co.  l>ancuster,  hund. 
W.  Derby,  on  the  E.  or  right  bank  of  the  Mer- 
sey, 32  m.  W.  by  S,  ^Manchester,  67  m.  W.S.  W. 
Leeds,  and  196  m.  N.N.W,  London;  lai.  53" 2/ 
30^  N.,  long.  2®  51'  Vi.  The  pop.  of  the  jiarl. 
and  mun.  bor.,  at  the  undermentioned  periods, 
has  been : — 
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The  present  (18*15)  pop.  of  the  pari,  bor,  mav  be 
estimated  at  about  SOO.OfX)  or  310,(X)0. 

Liveqroot  Ktands  {tartly  on  Hat  ground,  along 
the  edge  of  (he  river,  and  {mnly  and  princi{mlly 
on  a gently  rising  declivity.  Hevides  quintupling 
its  population  during  the  last  half  century,  it  has 
been  more  improved,  during  that  period,  than 
any  other  town  in  England,  nut  excepting  Man- 
chester. Heforethat  time,  narrow,  inconvenient, 
and  ill-|]ftvcd  streets,  lined  with  dull,  heavy  look- 
ing huusei,  were  its  characteristic  features;  but 
so  great  is  the  alteration  eflected  chieHy  through 
(he  exertions  of  the  corporation  and  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  that  at  present  no  town  or 
city  in  the  three  kingdoms,  except  their  capitals, 
has  wider  or  hamlsoiner  streets,  more  sumptuous 
public  buildings,  or  l>cUer  constructed  and  more 
subsUintial  {irivate  dwellings.  The  corporation 
is  alleged  to  have  ox|)euded  on  improvements, 
between  1786  and  the  {trcsenl  time,  no  less  than 
N 2 
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1.700,000/,!  The  prcM?nt  llmita  of  the  town 
comprise  ulxnit  '2-3ds  of  the  pari.  bor.  : its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  (mcasurctl  from  Urunswick  Dock 
to  the  Gas-works  in  Vauxhall  Hoad)  is  about 
2j  m.,  its  breadth  from  the  river  to  the  church 
at  Edgehill,  and  its  area  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds acres,  'i'he  central  point,  from  uhich 

many  of  the  iiriiicipal  iivemies  diverge,  is  the 
open  space  jrarlly  occupied  by  St.  John's  church, 
and  the  railway  station;  tf»e  diverging  roads 
are.  1.  Dale  Street,  a fine  broad  avenue  running 
8.W.  to  the'I'ownhall  and  1-^xchange  biiilding>, 
and  continued  under  the  name  of  \Vater  Street, 
to  George’s  l)t>ck  ; 2.  Whitechapel,  and  Paradise 
Street,  lending  to  the  Custom  House;  3.  Lime 
Street,  Ueiishaw  Street,  Berry  Street,  and 
Cireal  (Jeorge  Street,  mnning  nearly  S.  towards 
'I'oxteth  Park ; -1.  the  I^ndon  Hoad,  taking  an 
L.  dirc'Ction  towards  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
and,  lastly,  Byrom  Street,  and  Scotland  Hoad, 
leading  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Kirkdale. 
'I’he  principal  streets,  independent  of  those  above 
mcnlioneil,  are  Castle  Street,  opposite  the  Town- 
hall,  Lord  Street,  Church  Street.  Hanover  Street, 
Bold  Street,  Hodney  Street,  Mount  Pleasant, 
St.  Anne’s  Street,  and  the  Vauxhall  Hoad  ; and 
among  the  princi{>al  squares  may  be  mentioned 
Great  George’s,  tlueen’s,  Abercrombie,  Clay- 
ton. and  Cleveland.  Liverpool  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  good  water  by  two  companies, 
from  10  large  reservoirs  in  various  quarters 
of  the  town;  and  there  are  two  gas  companies, 
which  stipj»ly  gas  not  only  to  the  streets,  shops, 
and  factories,  hut  likew  ise  to  a large  proportion 
of  tJie  most  resjieciable  private  houses. 

Corpnrnhnn  ami  Gop<r»mmt  BuHdimgs.  The  tnwn- 
hall,  which  at  the  N.rnd  nf  Cjutlr  Strcri.  wan  rom- 

nicnrrd  in  I74‘« : it*  Interior  hsring  been  deitroycHl  bjr  fire 
in  it  ha*  t>ccii  situ*e  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  mnre  than 
II0.|"1V.  It  h.i»  a ru*tic  t»asrmmt.  •upporllng  a range  of 
C«irin(hian  coUmins  amt  plla*trr« : in  the  S.  front  i«  a 
haiuU(»me  jKirtIco,  and  tlie  building  is  tunnminlcd  by  a 
light  an>l  elt-gnot  cupoU.  alM>re  which  Is  a coioft.il  figure 
of  ltritaniii.i.  Tlie  interior  comprIfM,  bwidet  a handvuine 
•uite  of  afiartmrntt  for  the  mayor,  a noble  ball- room, 
<JU  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  both  in  breadth  and  hHgiit  ; a coun- 
cil-room, comndttee- room*.  town-clerk*«,  treasurer'*,  and 
surveyor'*  office*,  \c. ; the  grand  ttair-cate.  under  the 
cupula,  la  a magnificent  specimen  of  modem  architec- 
ture: on  the  lauding  is  a rolustal  statue  nf  ( amiltig. 
The  Exchange- buildings,  which  form  three  tide*  of  the 
square  to  which  the  town-hall  Mamls,  were  cumpicteil  In 
IHO^J.  at  a cost  of  lin.MH/..  raised  by  100/.  shares.  The 
riiiclpal  front  is  197 .ft-  In  length  ; and  the  area,  enrlotcd 
y the  entire  building,  somewhat  above  H.tvs)  *q.  yards  : 
in  the  N.  and  S.  fronts  are  two  magnifimit  iMirtlco*, 
each  MipiKirtcil  by  4 t^irinthian  columns,  .and  sur- 
mountea  (ly  a rarviHl  entablature  with  ftone  figures;  a 
very  hamUotne  lulustrade  runs  round  the  entire  building. 
Piaiias  extend  loimd  the  tiajonnent.  for  the  convenience 
of  the  men  hants,  in  hot  or  rainy  weather.  In  the  interior 
is  a magnitirent  news-room,  originally  iM  but  now  12•^  ft 
in  length,  by  ft.  9 In.  in  width,  having  an  arched  roof 
supported  by  two  rows  of  columns:  above  Ihi*  Is  a splen- 
did room  lor  the  underwriters,  while,  in  other  parti  of 
the  iHJilding.  are  niinierutis  counting-houses  and  offices, 
warehouses.  Ac.  The  I>tvrr;KxiI  Exchange  Is.  in  fart. one 
of  tbe  be*t  specimens  of  Grei'ian  architi'cture  in  Kiigland ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  Dublest  structure  erected  in  niodern 
time*  for  purely  coinmercl.il  puriKiscs.  In  the  centre  «>f 
the  square  is  a munununU  in  honour  of  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted in  bronie,  on  a maride  basement ; ft  represents 
the  dying  hero ; Id*  foot  on  a prostrate  enemy,  receiv- 
ing a naval  crown  from  Victory.  The  principal  group 
is  surrounded  by  emblematical  figures;  but  the  whole 
are  stilT,  affi-cted.  and  iinn.'itnral  ; and  it  neither  re- 
dounds to  the  cmiil  of  the  tow  n nor  of  the  artists.  W.  of 
the  exchange  utands  the  sesiiuns-bouse.  a low,  plain, 
Slone  building,  with  two  prlntipai  entrances  ; In  the  In- 
terior are  two  spacious  room*.  u*etl  a*  nisi  prius  and 
crown  courts,  with  various  other  apartments  for  the 
Jtiiiges,  magistrates,  jurors.  Are.  ; the  whole  was  er»‘ct/‘d. 
in  Ih;!K,  iU  a enst  of  exclusive  of  some  r«*cent 

aUer.-itinus  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  assises  of 
the  W.  Derby  and  Salford  hiind.  from  Lancaster.  The 
builillngs  fcjrthe  ctistom-hoUM*.  excise-office.  ac..al  the 
S.etid  ol  Castle  Street,  ret  eiilly  rrectinl  on  the  site  of  the 
old  dork,  which  w.is  filled  up  fur  the  puriHHe,  form  4 very 
cxioiuitc  pile,  rtinarkable  fur  simplicity  and  massive- 


ness : It  covers  an  area  of  6,700  iq.  jrards,  and  has  as 
extreme  len^h  of  467  ft.  measured  mim  K.  to  W.,  with 
a total  height  of  (i7  ft.,  the  length  of  Its  wings  being 
ft.,  and  their  breadth  94  fl.  Grand  porticos,  suppnrtea 
by  Ionic  columns  adorn  the  centre,  and  K.  and  W. 
fronts : and  above  the  centre  is  a lar^  dome,  lighted  by 
16  windows,  and  rmbelllshed  with  pilasters.  Irie  base- 
ment. through  which  there  is  a public  passage  connect- 
ing f'aslle  Strei’t  with  Park  I-ane,  is  UM*d  for  storing 
bund«l  goiHls  : the  centre  is  ni'nipied  by  the  great  itair- 
cases  ami  the  long  riMim.  146 ft.  in  lennh,  70ft.  wide, 
and  4-S  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  great  dome : the  W. 
or  river  wing  is  occupied  by  the  various  offices  of  the 
nitinm-house : and  tne  F..  wing  contains  the  exrfse- 
offico.  duck-office*,  post -office,  and  stamp-office.  This 
splendid  and  useful  building  was  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  between  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool  and  the  government,  brought  about  through 
the  mc'diatlun  of  Messrs.  C'aiuiiiig  and  Husklsson.  The 
cor|»orat>on  gave  the  land,  valued  at  UO.OOf)/.,  and  erected 
the  huitiling,  which,  at  the  end  nf  2t)  years.  Is  to  be  ceded 
to  gm  erniiient,  on  the  hatter  paying  for  it  the  sum  of 
I5<>.is4i/..  by  annual  Instalments  o’f  25,000/.  A splendid 
building,  called  St.  George's  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
barracks,  near  St.  John's  church,  is  about  to  be  erected 
by  the  corporation,  at  a cost  of  SO.DOO/.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  assize  courts,  and  which  is  also  to  com- 
prise a room  for  public  meetings,  a raiuic  hall,  &c. 

iMtrary  Ac.—  Though  so  extensively 

busied  ill  trade  ami  commerce,  tbe  merchants  of  l.iver- 
pool  are  honourably  distinguished  by  their  attention  to, 
and  patronage  of.  science  and  literature;  and  the  town 
has  several  valuable  institutions  for  their  promotion. 
I'he  principal  among  these  is  tbe  Royal  Institution  in 
(.'ulqtilU  Street,  formed.  In  1814,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe.  by  the  subscription  of  10^.  shares,  and 
chart<>red  in  1h22:  it  comprises  academical  schools, 
piildic  lectures  on  various  subjects,  laboratories  and 
philosophical  anparatus,  a collection  of  books,  and  a 
miKeiim.  The  iMiiiding,  with  a portico  and  two  wings, 
contains  suites  of  r<w>ms  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  institution.  The  Icrture-roomls  capable  of  accommu- 
cUling  50U  person*  ; and  the  natural  history  department 
of  the  museum,  occupying  two  fioors  of  the  building,  is, 
perhaps,  the  largevt  and  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom, 
after  the  Brill»h  MuM-um,  and  that  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  1-ondon.  The  institution  has  alto  a fine  col- 
li‘Ctionuf  casts  from  the  Elgin,  .flginetan.  and  Phlga- 
lian  marbles,  atwl  from  some  of  toe  most  celebrated 
statues  of  antiquity.  A school  of  medicine,  with  an 
anatomical  theatre  and  dissecting-rooms,  is  attached  to 
the  establishment,  which  has  also  very  recently  opened  a 
grammar-icbonl.  In  a neat-looking  l>onc  builuing.  In 
Seel  Sm-ct.  The  mechanics’  institute,  in  Mount  Street, 
near  St.  James’s  cemetery,  Inteodcxl  not  only  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  working  classet,  Ixit  also  to  bring  them  in 
ruulact  with  Uioh*  in  higher  spheres  of  life,  was  opened 
In  l><17:  Its  buildings,  which,  with  courts,  Ac.  cover 
n«*ai-1y  an  acre  of  land,  given  by  the  corporation,  were 
erected  at  a cost  of  above  11,0011/.  The  front,  in  the 
Ionic  style,  has  a heavy  appearance : the  grand  theatre 
it  capable  of  accommodating  1,200  persons : it  has  a mu- 
seum, and  a library,  with  7.M0voIs.  It  has  attached  to 
it  three  schools ; one  for  the  children  of  tradesmen 
and  mcebanira,  furnishing  a plain  and  useful  educa- 
tion at  a cost  of  a/.  34.  a year  ; another  for  the  children 
of  those  in  more  affluent  circumstances,  or  who  cbooee 
to  pav  the  fees,  which  amount  to  Ib/.  lOa.  a year;  and 
a third  school  for  adults,  held  only  in  the  evening. 
I-ecture*  are  delivered  twice  a week  ; and  prizes  are 
given  twice  a year,  for  proficiency  In  the  various  branchea 
of  Kiidy.  The  InAtituto  has  upwards  of  3,500  members 
and  l.,Sw  pupils,  at  the  different  schools,  and  is.  iin- 
qiiestioniibiy,  a most  ImtmrtAnt  educational  establish- 
ment. The  Literary,  Scientific,  and  (’ommercial  Insti- 
tution, in  .St.  Anne's  Strev’t.  established  In  IH3.\  has  a 
hluary  of  2.?(k>  volumes,  a news-room,  and  a theatre  for 
lectures  ; clavse*  are  formed  fur  language*.  Ac.,  lectures 
are  delivered  on  difftrenl  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  meetings  are  held  for  disruisiun.  The  annual 
•uliscription  1*  3Ui.;  and  it  la  well  attended,  chiefiy  by 
commercial  and  law  clerks,  medical  stiulents.  Ac.  I'ha 
Medical  Institution,  In  Mmtnt  FIrasant.  lately  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  4.tM4t/.  of  which,  with  the  land,  was  con- 
tributed by  tin-  corporation,  and  the  rest  by  the  medical 
practitioiKTS  of  the  (own;,  has  a circular-shaped  front, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  iOH  ft  in  length,  and  35  ft.  In  height ; 
and  In  the  interior  are  various  large  npartment*.  used 
as  llhraries.  museums,  lecture-rooms.  Ac.  Apotiieca- 
rics'  hall.  iK'longing  to  a joint-stock  company,  may  bo 
memioned  here,  not  as  a place  of  medical  Instruction, 
but  as  conferring  Important  bem-fits  on  the  profession 
and  the  public.  I>y  importing  aixl  manufacturing  medi- 
cines of  the  purest  quality:  (he  building  is  harxisome, 
and  all  the  arrangi-mriils  most  complete.  The  Colic- 
grate  liisiitiition,  tnt«*ml(-d  to  furnish  a superior  educa- 
tion on  Cunservnttvc  principle*,  erected  Ui  Shaw  Street, 
cost  abuut  30,1  <JU/.  ' 
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CloMt;  connected  with  the  above  are  the  Dewt>roon».  Ura ; the  walla  are  lined  with  M ahopa,  and  upwarria  uf 
among  which  the  Athenanim  holds  the  higheit  station.  400  stalls  and  standings  run  In  four  ranges  up  aiKl  down 
The  building,  opened  in  1799,  is  large,  but  plain;  .'WO  the  interior.  It  Is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas;  and  on 
proprietors  subscribe  to  form  a yearly  income  of  ; the  whole,  the  regulations  are  so  good,  that  it  may  bo 
the  library  comprises  I7..VI0  volumes  ; and  the  news-room  said  to  bo  unrivalled  both  for  sixo  and  convenience.  St. 
is  spacious,  and  well  provided  wlUi  thepuhileations  of  the  James's  Market,  at  the  end  of  Great  George  Street, 
day.  The  Lyceum,  a much  handsomer  building,  rreetid  I though  only  one.third  the  sire  of  that  last  mentioned,  is 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  ll.OlKi/.,  luptmrted  by  about  still  a large  and  well  conitriirlevl  building,  regulated  by 
80Dprnprietors.payingguinea-subM-riptmns,hai  a librnry  the  corp<jraiinn  ; as  Is  St.  Martin's  Market  in  Scotland 
of  about  .10,000  volumes,  in  an  elegant  circul.'ir  rtKim  Road.  I'here  are  six  other  markets,  besides  a fish  hall, 
lighted  from  a cupola.  The  I’nion  news-room  in  Duke  The  total  expenditure  by  iho  corporation  for  these  build- 
Street  Is  also  a very  respectable  building ; and  there  is  an  ings  has  amounted  to  about  K3.000/.  The  Corn  Kxchaiige, 
imTCrtant  news-room,  already  nutleed,  in  the  Exchange,  in  Bruniwiek  Street,  erected  by  a subscription  of  lO.Onuf. 

'The  celebrity  and  example  of  Mr.  Roscoc.  the  most  in  lOfif.  shares,  has  a plain  but  handsome  frontage,  and 
distinguished  of  all  the  cltiseos  of  Liverpool,  had  a affords  every  convenimee  for  business, 
wonderful  Influence  In  cioating  and  diiTusuig  a taste  ('AiircAcs,  C'Aepcfc.  and  fVmetrri'rt.— Liverpool, which, 
for  literature  among  all  classes  of  his  townMnm.  The  till  was  a chapelry  attached  to  ^^altOQ-on•ther 

first  editions  of  his  valuable  and  standard  works,  the  Hill,  was  constituted  by  act  10  ft  11  Will.  3.  c.  36., 
lives  of  Ixjreozo  de  Medici  and  of  Leo  X..  were  pub-  a distinct  parish  divided  into  8 medicties : the  parish 
llihed  here.  They  were  printed  by  Me  C'reery,  the  an-  churches  are  8t.  Nicholas  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
thor  of  the  poem  entitled  the  " Press,"  and  are  enduring  livings  are  rectories,  each  valued  at  6lM.  a year,  and  in 
monuments  of  his  skill  and  excellence  as  a lypograidu-r.  the  gift  of  the  corporation.  There  are,  nowever,  33 
The  life  of  Poggio  Bracclolinl.  by  the  Rev.  \Villiam  other  churches,  and  their  number  is  Increasing  every 
Shepherd,  a dUungulshed  Unitarian  minister  nf  the  year.  l.arge  sums  of  money  h.xve  bevm  expended  In 
town,  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  Llver{Hwl  press  ; their  erection  and  internal  decorations  ; but  with  the 
as  is  the  edition  of  Burns'  works,  with  his  life,  in  4 vols.,  exception  of  the  roost  recent  buildings,  their  exterior 
by  the  Justly  celebrated  Dr.  Currie.  arcliitecture  Is  heavy,  bixarre,  and  inappropriate.  The 

A news(>aper,  entitled  the  CoaroMf.  was  published  at  following  table  exhibits  the  gradual  increase  of  these 
Liverpool  in  1718;  but  it  did  not  succeed  ; and  the  ear-  buildings,  their  means  of  aciximmodatluD,  the  value  of 
Rest  of  the  existing  Llveri>ool  papers  appeared  on  the  the  incumbencies,  and  the  nature  of  the  patroruin,  the 
SHthofMay,  I7A6,  having  t>een  coiitmnvd,  under  differ-  letter  C meaning  corporation  patronage,  and  H that 
ent  names,  to  the  present  time.  At  this  momr-ni.  Liver-  of  the  tectors  of  Liverpool,  the  rest  marked  P,  being 
pool  has  the  following  newspattors,  vix. : The  Alhion^  in  the  ha:ids  of  trustevn  or  private  individuals.  It  is 
Mercury,  Chromici’-,  and  JaunuU,  which,  more  neces^ry  to  nremlse,  however,  that  by  the  provisions  of 
or  less,  strongly  advocate  reform  principles ; and  the  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  the  corporation  to  which  so 
Courier,  which  is  Conservative,  are  puhlisheti  once  a many  of  thu  churches  now  belong.  W to  dispose  of  the 
week.  The  Mail,  a Tory  journal,  appears  on  alternate  advuwsons,  and  to  apply  the  prmlure  to  the  improve- 
days  ; and  TAe  Siatufard,  of  similar  politics,  twice  a roent  of  the  town,  and.  In  point  of  fact,  several  of  them 
week.  Gore'i  Adperliter  and  Myers'  Commercial  Ad-  have  bswn  already  sold. 
aertiser,  are  devoted  wholly  to  commercial  matters. 

Tlactt  of  Amusement,  4c.  — Liverj^ol  has  three  thea- 
tres and  an  assembly-room.  The  Theatrt>  Royal,  built 
lu  I8l7,  has  a plain,  uninteresting  exterior  ; but  the  Inside 
Is  large,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  well  adaiged  for  hearing. 

The  company  of  comedians  ranks  as  the  best  out  of 
the  metropolis.  The  Amphitheatre,  in  Great  Charlotte 
Street,  is  used  for  equestrian  exercises;  and  the  Liver 
Theatre,  open  during  the  winter  months,  exhibits  bur- 
lettas  and  melodramas,  equally  gawdy  and  noisy  with 
those  presented  in  the  minor  theatres  uf  London.  The 
W'eliiogtoD  Rooms  in  Mount  Plcas.int,  erected  by  sub- 
acripCion  in  1K|5,  comprise  a fine  suite  of  saloons,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  ball-room,  is  kO  ft.  in  lencth.  Among 
other  places  of  amusement,  may  be  mentioned  (he  Zoolo- 
gical and  Botanic  Gardens,  ana  the  race-course  at  Ain- 
tree,  where  meetings  are  held  in  May  and  July.  The 
first  of  these,  now  an  objirct  of  considerable  attraction,  in 
consequence  of  its  rich  and  rapidly  incr<  .i«ing  colU-ction, 

Is  situated  in  the  K.  suburiis.  The  gnmnds.  mmprising 
about  10  acres,  are  tastefully  laid  out ; and  the  disposition 
of  the  buildings  is  well  adapted  for  the  arrommodatinn  of 
the  animals.  The  Ikitanic  Garden  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  the  student ; but  aiimission  is  t-asr  to  all  who  arc  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  grounds,  situated  in  Edge  Lane,  close 
to  the  K.  boundary  of  (he  bor.  The  Wths,  on  the 
W.  side  of  George's  Dock,  forming  a handsome  fea- 
ture iu  the  town,  arc  extremely  well  constructed,  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  admirably  provided  w ith  accommodation 
for  visiters.  There  is,  also,  a floating  bath  for  more  ad- 
venturous bathers.  Liverpool,  however,  like  Loudon, 

Manchester,  and  other  densely  peopled  towns,  is  very 
Imperfectly  supplied  with  means  for  the  healthy  aimiso- 
roemt  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhab.  8t.  James's  \^  Hlk, 

near  the  C^etery,  and  the  Prince's  Parade,  on  the  Besides  these  churches  there  are  three  or  four  epis- 
rtver-bank,  are  fasnionaMe  and  well-kept  promenades;  copal  chapels  not  recognised  by  the  authorities.  'The 
but  there  are  no  excrrislng-grnundi,  no  open  parks,  dissenters,  likewise,  are  highly  imjiortant  ar>d  re- 
no  breathing-places  fur  (he  use  of  the  lalmuring  jK>p..  specUble,  whether  conslderr^  in  respect  of  statiun, 
the  majority  of  whom,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  for  their  numbers,  or  character.  Several  of  the  churches  and 
homes,  at  most,  two  small  rooms,  more  (frequently  only  chapels  have  eontiguous  grave-yards;  but  (he  noxious 
one,  and  often  only  a damn,  miM*rable  cellar.  Such  an  practice  of  burying  the  deatl  within  the  tnwn  will  pro- 
addition  to  Livcrpiml  would  be  a great  bfion  ; and  a cor-  bably  be  soon  discontinued,  in  cotisenncnre  of  the  fnrm- 
poratlon  which,  unlike  many  others,  has  honourably  dis-  atiun  of  three  large  and  well  laid  out  cemeteries, 
llnguifhed  Itself  by  Itsattention  to  improvements,  will.  It  St.  James's  cemetery,  formed  out  of  a stone  quarry  be- 
is  to  be  hoped,  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  the  briugiug  about  bind  St.  James's  \Valk.  is  planned  with  great  eli^aiice  ; 
so  desirablea  result.  another  at  Low  Hill.  Israllod  the  Necropolis  ; the  third. 

Markets,  Ifc.  — Tixo  markets  of  Liverpool  are  itetter  or  St.  Mary’s  cemetery,  is  at  Kirkdale. 
supplied,  perhaps,  than  any  town  in  the  HritUh  Empire.  The  first  Presbyterian  rongretratiun  was  established 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  particularly  the  former,  funiiib  In  1678,  and  a sircond  about  thirty  ye.irs  afterward*: 
grain,  live  stock,  iiaron  and  butter,  in  immense  quaiiti-  the  Baptists  settled  them-ieires  here  in  1714.  and  the 
ties;  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  Angleseo.  North  Wales,  and  Independents  in  1777.  Tlie  first  Weslovan  Metluxlist 
Cheshire,  send  excellent  {Kiuitry  and  eggs,  with  butter  cha;>4*l  was  opened  in  Mount  Pleaiant  'in  I'ld  ; ami 
and  otlier  farm  produi-e ; neither  can  any  tow  n in  the  New.connexi«m  MrihodivU  (or  Kilhamites)  built 
England,  the  metropolis  not  excepted,  boost  of  market  a chapel  in  1714t  M.'uty  of  these  places  of  worship 
accommodation  equal  to  I.ivcr|MM>l.  The  largest  market  are  Urge  and  rninmodimis.  though  few  exhibit  mui'K 
building  is  St.  John’s,  completed  In  I’Crt,  at  a cost  of  exterior  elegnnre.  except  (u  rhaps  those  In  Brunswick 
3G.Mi3/..  covering  a »|»ace  of  ne.vly  two  acres,  being  t<i3  Str<-et  and  Para>1iic  Str<-ct.  and  the  Srolrh  Kirk  In 
yards  in  length,  ny  46  in  bresuUh.  It  is  a light  and  lofty  Ho<lnt  y Stn*et.  The  dtssemiug  places  uf  wuthhip  exUt- 
structurv,  having lu  roof  supported  by  IlC  cost  iron  pil-  1 iug  in  163U  may  be  thus  il.tssthcd : — 
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There  «re  «1m»  l»o  khtpi  in  the  plrer  »et  »part  for  reil- 
finu»  »ervice,  the  Marine  church  belonging  to  Ihe 
blUhment.  and  the  Bethel  kbip  furvariouidenomluaUouf 
of  diMenleta  . . . „ , ^ 

A!cAoof«.  — The  Mancherter  Statistical  Society  waa 
engaged  during  nearly  a year  collecting  statistic*  on  the 
»Ute  of  education  in  I.i%crpo»)l;  and  from  their  re- 
port of  lH3«i  wc  learn  that  3‘i,700  children,  of  Iwth  sexc* 
^)d  all  age*,  were  then  being  instructed,  being  rather 
more  than  half  the  entire  |H»p.  between  the  age*  of  6 
and  15:  of  thl*  number,  4.Ma)  belonging  to  the  up|>er 
cla'»et  were  in  private  *ch'*oU,  I'i.OOO  of  the  lowest 
order  were  In  damei*  schools,  and  the  remainder  in 
acluK)!*  either  endowed  or  iupi>orted  by  subscripiiori*. 
Among  the  ciulowrd  *cho«il*,  the  principal  are  the 
tMO  corjKiration  *chool*.  formeil  in  IH’J5,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  an  old  grammar *«ch-»ol.  that  l»ad  U-eii  ex- 
tinct *ince  1*^1:  l»olh  are  conducted  on  the  u.Uional 
■yalein.  and  Infant  school*  arc  attached  to  each,  so 
that,  in  all.  above  1.900  children  are  Uught  In  them. 
TheVe  arc  J Church  of  England  school*  racnilly  ujH-ntd. 
which  instruct  f.f)2  btiyi.  4t>5  girls,  and  itifanU. 
Tile  Blue-coat  Hospital,  instituted  in  1709,  provide* 
clothing,  food,  diet,  ajid  instruction  for  i'A)  boy*  and  Uki 
girl*.  The  buihUug.  which  1*  of  brick,  ha*  a hand- 
some appearance,  and  the  lustruotlon,  on  the  Madras 
system,  U said  to  be  as  iwrfecl  as  that  of  any  school 
in  England  condiictt'd  on  the  same  plan.  The  school  of 
industry,  etlablishcd  in  1>41U.  Is  iutendod  for  training 
Kill*  for  domestic  service.  The  number  is  limited  to 
100,  and  a few  of  the  more  deserving  scholar*  have  board 
and  htdgiiig.  a*  well  a*  a good  plain  education.  ( hrlst- 
cbitrch  National  schools  educate  210  boy*.  2.50  girls,  and 
9tK»  infants ; and  Kverton  National  schtvol  has  fp6  boy*  and 
no  girl*.  Among  the  other  schools,  the  b4«*t  conducted  are. 
Waterworth’s school.  In  HmUer  Street;  St.  Fatrick’seha- 
riiy-school ; the  Duncan  Street  school*,  supported  bv  the 
S<K-lety  of  Friends  ; the  Hensiuw  Street  school  ((terhaps 
the  l>est  of  all),  maintained  by  the  Unitarian*,  and  Uie 
I'aWonian  school  In  Oldham  Street.  There  is  like- 
wise a blind  school,  with  l(M  pupil*,  and  a school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  attended  by  .Vj  children. 

These  statemeiit*  are  highly  creilitablc  to  the  lilvcraiity 
of  all  cUssp*  In  Uverpo«d.  The  pnufli»al  *ch«MjU.  to*>. 
are,  ipcivking  generally,  well  condueb-d;  their  building* 
are  airy  and  suitable,  and  the  means  of  Instrurtioii, 
slate*.  iKioks,  Ac.,  are  abiindamW  prnvldfd.  Still,  how- 
ever  when  it  Is  considered  that  Fi.Wd  children  U-lung  to 
daimV  school*,  kept  In  small,  m-vcntllaled.  and  almost 
unfuriikshed  nxims.  and  often  in  damp  cellars,  by  pv^rson* 
wholly  IncatMvIile.  from  age  and  ignorance,  of  giving 
instruction,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  them  is  a 
great  deticiency  In  the  means  of  Lxlucatlon.  for  so  large 
a town:  so  im|Kirtant  a matter  should  not  be  left  to 
the  avarice  and  caprice  of  parents,  nor  to  the  volunury 
charity  of  Individuals  and  t<K-iettes,  but  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  authorities,  who  should  cttaldUh  schools,  under 
competent  master*,  in  every  p.irochlal  district,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  at  large.  (Corp-  ^PP-  P- 

p,  S73d-  : Mane*.  Soc.  /trpvrt,  1R36. ) 

CAari/abif  /asf«/alio»u.  — Liverpool  has  many 
handsome  and  respectable  edifices  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purpose*,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the 
t’haritalde  Instilutlon-liouse  in  Slater  Street,  intended, 
though  ou  a much  smaller  scale  than  the  Exeter  Hall 
of  L<indc»n.  to  give  similar  aceoromocUtioD  (WrAui</ 
cAorge)  to  all  reUglmi*  and  charitable  institution*  esta- 
blldiiil  in  LiverimoS.  for  committees,  public  mtxrting*. 
Ac.  The  Infirmary  In  Brownlow  Street  (removed  from 
Sliaw’s-brow  In  H’iA),  was  ererteil  at  a cost  of  27,«<t‘/. : 
It  ik  a large,  chaste,  and  elegant  ImiUUng.  with  an  cxli*nl 
of  masimry,  and  i\  number  of  front  windows,  that  give 
it  when  seen  from  the  street,  an  .appearance  of  gran- 
dour  excelled  by  few  tilhcr  building*  in  the  town. 
There  arc  2<l  ward*,  comprising  excellent  accomimv- 
dntlon  for  234  palli  iUs,  and  the  mctllcai  staff  atladied  to 
tiic  Institution  e«iu.\U  in  ability  and  ailmtlon  that  of  any 
huspllal  out  of  the  melropoli'i.  Tim  fever  ho*]dial. 
with  n0b«HU.  sUpDOTleil  out  of  the  iHx>r-rale.  IsavaUi- 
aide  Institution  I'he  lun.-ulc  asyhim.  lately  erected  at 
a cost  of  ll.WKlf.,  to  supply  the  place  of  an  older  est-t- 
bibhment.  ha*  a handsome  exterior,  and  comi>rise* 
ai-commod.vtlnit.  with  spacious  airing-gmunds  for  W 
iwttems,  many  of  whom,  a*  at  York,  b«‘long  t«>  the 
Idgher  clastrs.  The  l-ork  hospital,  «mnect«ii  wltli  the 
Intirm.-iry,  was  openevUu  l‘'3l,wllh  accommodation  for 
fpii|*atii-nt*;  and  the  same  numlK'r  of  persiin*  suffering 
from  areidetii*  and  oiute  dlvrases,  arc  recrivevl  at  the 

Sire«>t.  opened  in  IWI, 

. . |n'nsaries  (one  of  which, 
large  Olid  t)<.gaul  building. 


la  Vauxliall  lluad,  is  a 


comprising  accommodation  for  In-patienU  and  rae> 
dtcM  students.)  furnish  gratuitous  advice  and  medtdn* 
for  the  sick-poor,  who  are  likewise  attended  by  the 
resident  offlrers  at  their  own  halduttuns ; and  there 
is  an  oplrthalinic  Infirmary  and  dispensary,  with  which 
is  connected  an  institution  for  disuate»  of  the  ear. 
The  Ladies’ charity  alTbrds  reliti  to  aixmt  l.’iOn  Ij  log- 
in women  every  year,  with  supplies  of  linen.  Ac  ; the 
other  principal  iharitle*  are  the  Stranger’s  Fricud 
Society,  relieving  about  1,000  persons  yearly,  with  a 
similar  institution  called  the  Charitable  Society,  the 
Penitentiary  and  Krtuge  fo>-  the  Destitute,  bvKb  in- 
tended for  the  reformation  of  degradi-d  female*,  tlie 
Marine  Humane  .Society,  and  the  District  Provident 
Society.  There  are  likewise  many  religious  societies^ 
the  chiefof  which  are  the  Bible  Society  (by  far  the  largest 
in  point  of  iiKxnne).  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  tliii  Mariner's  Church  Society. 

t*ort  and  — The  rapid  rise  of  the  port  of  Liver- 

pool to  It*  present  comeqiience.  though,  no  dcwjbt.  princi- 
ivally  owing,  like  that  of  the  town  itself,  to  the  astonish- 
mg  Im-rcase  <»l  manufiu  ture*  and  population  in  the  exlen- 
livo  district  of  which  It  i«  the  grand  em|X)rium,  is  also, 
in  part,  owing  to  the  facilUie*  that  liave  been  given  to 
navigai  Ion  amt  commerce  by  the  construction  of  wet  and 
dry  mwk*.  The  entrance  to  the  »stuarv  of  the  Mersey  is 
a good  deal  encumbered  with  saml  bants,  and  is  crossed 
bv  a bar.  which,  however,  has  at  low  water  spring  tides, 
w'heredee)H-*t,  II  ft.  water;  and  as  the  tides  rise  21  ft.  at 
neap  and  31  It.  at  spring  tide*,  there  is  water  for  the 
iargott  ships ; and  as  the  channel*  :^rp  indicated  by  light 
ve*>eU,  and  well  marked  with  buoys,  there  I*  no  ditfl- 
culty  in  making  the  pvirl.  In  fact,  since  the  opening  of 
the  victoria  Channel  (by  dredging)  in  Oct.  |H39,  vessels 
tiie  largest  sise  cross  the  bar  at  1st  qu.xrler  flood  : 14,000 
vesveU  passitl  this  channel  in  12  months  from  iu  oiwning. 

But  the  land  around  being  low,  the  ship*  in  the 
river  are  exposevi  to  risk  from  gales  of  wiimI  ; and  to  ob- 
viate this  hiconveniervce.  and  to  facilitate  their  loading 
ami  unloading,  the  docks  have  been  constructed,  which 
constitute  the  great  glorv  of  the  town.  The  first  wit 
dock  in  the  British  empire  was  oftened  here  in  I70K.  a 
second  about  half  a century  afterwards,  and  since  that 
period  many  more  have  been  construeletl  tm  a very  ex- 
tensive scale,  so  that  the  aggregate  area  of  those  now  in 
use  amninit*  to  at>ove  120  acres,  and  the  ouay-suace  to 
n'amtOm.iii  h-ngth.  The  area  of  tlir  principal  d<Kks 
is  as  follows,  vis.  BrunsHh'k,  12  ar.  2744  yds  ; Prince’s, 

1 1 ac.  3H^9  yds. ; Queen's.  10  ar.  3li)l  yd*. ; King's.  7 ac. 

yds. ; Albert,  7 ac.  3T^2  yd*. ; rral.dgar,  6 ac.  2t>U 
yd*.,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  King’s  Dock,  being  contiguou*  to  the  King'* 
Tobarro  Warehouse,  rereive*  all  vesvel*  from  Virginia 
and  olhcr  j>arl*  hnien  with  lolmcco  ; the  Queen’s  and 
Brunswick  Dock*  are  ocrupic*!  by  *hl|rt  laden  with 
timber  from  Hoiuitira*.  rmi.ida.  and  the  Baltic;  the 
Canning  Dock  rrcelres  coasting  vessels  w hich  exchange 
corn  and  provlslims  for  colonial  prmluce;  and  other 
d'«cks  are  approi-rl  ited  to  other  p ir|K>se*.  All  these 
works  are  defended  on  the  side  next  the  river  by  a 
strung  sea-wall  upwar«U  of  m.  in  length.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  pruvimt  the  accumulation  ol  mud 
In  the  docks  by  the  use  t»f  sieam-dreilging  mardiine*  ; 
and  strict  rules,  enr-vrexx!  by  a vlgiUul  iKdice  force.  ar« 
c*tabll»hevi  to  maintain  good  order  and  prevent  bdh  hro 
and  depredation*. 

The  dock*  are  all  cnnitnjcted  on  the  Mfafe  of  the 
cor;»oration,  and  are  managed  hy  i-ommissloner*  ap- 
iwinted  by  act  of  parliament.  The  boiyding  ami  other 
warehouse*  do  not.  hovrever , in  general  lodong  to  the  d-vk 
estate,  hm  are  principally  private  property.  Most  •>! 
them  are  in  the  Imnndlnte  vicinity  of  the  dm-k*.  but  wma 
are  at  a cnnvtderahle  <U«t.-«ice  ; and  there  U not.  In  con- 
sequence, the  s.inie  ac»'«jmm«dalion.  or  the  same  securiry 
ag.ilnst  fire  and  drprtd.itlon».  In  the  Llverjrtr-il  a*  iu  the 
L>ji«don  dock*,  where,  the  w arehouse*  lieing  built  nUmg 
the  dock-qnay*.  gm«l»  are  t*Mdcd  and  nul.vaded  with  the 
prntest  fttciUty,  and  ar«i  iiibsetpirntly  under  the  nvist 
efficient  prot«‘rttoi».  But  the  T0.*iiy  destrurilve  fire*  tb.n 
have  taken  plaeoof  laleye*rs  In  warehouses  In  I.lverponl. 
and  the  consequent  lise  in  the  premium  of  insurance, 
which  is  now  verylu-avy,  will,  ini  dould.  h“ad  to  coii- 
siderahle  changes  In  the  dispositlim  of  the  w arehome*. 
Indeed,  the  warehouses  attaidied  to  the  Alt»*;rt  di>rk. 
one  of  those  most  recently  ronstruct«*<l.  are  built  ronml 
the  quays  and  encircled  by  an  uuler  will,  and  an*  con- 
ducted by  the  dock  lru>t  on  the  same  |daii  a*  the  i-ondoo 
dmk*.  . , 

The  difference  In  the  slUntlon  of  the  warchonse*  m 
the  two  port*  lead*  to  a difference  In  the  nimb*  of  dis- 
charging ond  loading  ships  in  e.ieh : in  the  port  of 
I.otiduii  this  I*  Uonehy  the  servant*  of  the  different 
dock  coinprtiiies;  whereas  in  the  j*ort  of  l.lrerfMwd  it 
Is  effected  by  gangs  of  prb.ate  labrnter*.  caU*\l  iHmprrt, 
who  couinict,  for  n speiilic  sum,  to  loud  or  onload  a 
vessel.  \ great  rethu'tl'Mi  wa*  ctTerted  in  tin*  ***ale  of  the 
. di  • 
modcraU*. 


Northern  hospital  In  I.evd*  F ,,11..,-..  - 

whirli  has  H.»betl*-.  Thrv*-  di»|«  iisaries  (one  of  which.  ■,  Liveipii-I  dock  dues  In  Idd'i,  oiui  they  arc  now  extremely 
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But  vast  as  Is  the  accominodatinn  affbrdoil  by  these 
dorks,  it  wilt  be  greatly  more  than  doubled  when  the 
gigantic  works  now  in  progress  at  Birkenhead,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mersey,  are  curopleted.  (See  Vol.  1. 
p.374  ) Birkenhead  is.  In  fact,  a suburb  of  Liverpool, 
and  should  be  regarded  us  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Utter.  The  warehuuurs  in  this  new  dependency  are  to  be 
all  isolated  ; and  the  wet  and  dry  docks  are  tu  tw  framed 
not  only  on  the  largest  scale,  but  after  the  most  approved 
models.  Hence,  however  they  may  aff»*ct  the  existing 
duck  interests,  they  cannot  fail  to  t>e  of  the  greatest  ad> 
vantage  to  the  trade  of  this  great  emporium. 

Con«m.TCC.  — Though  now  of  such  paramount  Import* 
ance,  little  more  than  two  centuries  h.ive  elapsed  since 
this  great  emporium  was  correctly  described  as  "the 
illtle  creek  o<  Liverpool, " being  then  mrrely  a depend* 
enry  nf  t'hestrr  I And  so  late  as  170!>,  it  liad  only  about 
H,OdO  inh.-ib.,  and  M ships,  of  the  burden  of  6.789  tons! 
The  progress  of  the  town  In  the  interval  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  population,  lias 
been  quite  unprecedented  lo  the  history  of  Industry.  It 
is  not,  however,  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  alt 
Imt  apparently  miraculous  progress  of  Liverpool.  A good 
deal  muse  be  ascribed  to  the  enterprise,  sagacity,  and 
persevering  industry  of  the  merchants ; but  she  is,  no 
doubt,  roamly  indebted  for  her  rise  and  the  vast  magni* 
tude  of  her  commerce,  to  her  fortunate  position,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  increase  of  manufactures  to  Manchester 
and  the  surrounding  district.  The  situation  of  Ltveryiool 
necess.'irilv  renders  her  a nrindpnl  seat  of  the  trade  be* 
tween  Ireiaiid  and  Great  Britain  ; and  as  the  population 
and  trade  of  the  former  Increased,  It  could  not  fail  pro* 
portionally  to  increase  the  trade  of  this  port.  The  gradual 
tilling  up  of  the  Dee,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
Chester  as  a harbour,  has  also  proved  of  no  little  ad- 
vantage to  Liverpool,  by  rendering  her  the  great  mart 
for  the  salt  of  Nantwich,  and  other  p)a;.'es  in  Cheshire, 
the  eaportatlun  of  which,  to  foreign  parts,  employs  a 

freat  amount  of  shipping.  Unquestionably,  however. 

.iverpool  would  never  have  attained  to  hal^  her  present 
sise  or  importance,  but  (or  the  cotton  manufacture.  But 
being  the  port  through  which  Manchester,  Oldham. 
Bury,  Bolton,  .Ashton,  and  other  great  seats  of  that  ma* 
Dufacture,  could  most  conveniently  obtain  supplies  of  the 
raw  material,  and  export  their  manufacturim  products, 
she  has  increased  with  every  increase  in  this  great  dc* 
partzoentof  Industry ; and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm, 


that  tlie  creative  inAuenco  of  the  wonderful  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  Hargreaves.  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
Cartwright,  and  the  other  founders  .snd  improvers  uf  the 
cotton  manufacture,  has  been,  though  not  so  direct,  quite 
as  iiowerfbl.  in  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool, 
as  in  the  mills  of  Manchester. 

The  congenerous  businesses  of  the  slave  trade  and  pri* 
vateerlng  appear  to  be  the  only  depart -nents  of  an  i-xoiic 
ch.iracicr.  and  not  bottomed  on  any  iinturHl  facility,  that 
li.ire  ever  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  from  I.l- 
verp<M)l,  The.slavu  trade  bi>gau  m 1733;  and  wju  pro- 
secuted vigorously  and  succTssfiiily  down  to  the  alKiliifoii 
nf  tlie  trade  in  IHOC,  when  it  employed  1 1 1 fhi|>s.  or  the 
burden  of  36,949  tons.  It  was  apprehended  by  many  that 
the  alsolitioD  of  this  nefarious,  though  lucrative,  lr.tffle, 
would  be  a severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  por  t.  iliil 
so  rapid  was  (he  increase  of  the  legitim.nte  and  more 
natural  branches  of  her  trade,  that  it  was  but  little  fcK 
at  the  time,  and  was  very  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  slave 
trade  may  have  given  a stimnUis  to  privateering : hut.  at 
all  events,  it  was  carried  on  to  a great  exle>»t  from  I.lv««r* 
pool,  both  in  the  American  and  hist  French  war*,  espe- 
cially in  the  former.  In  1779,  no  fewer  than  130  pri- 
vateers beloDgcd  to  the  port,  carrying  each  from  Id  to 
30  guns  1 

It  Is  extremely  difficult,  or  rather  wo  should  say  quite 
ImpoasiUle,  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  trade  uf  Liverpool.  ProlNibly,  however, 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  Imports  and  exports  do 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  amajing  sum  of  40,0(10.000/.,  if 
they  do  not  rather  exceed  that  amount  I In  1634  It  was 
estimated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Myers,  an  extensive  and  in- 
telligent merchant  of  the  town  ; — 
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Four-fifths  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  now  centres  in  Liverpool ; and 


Account  of  the  Principal  Articlea  of  Rast  and  West  Indian  and  other  Produce  imported  Into  Liverpool  during  each 
of  the  6 Years  ending  the  3Ist  December,  1614 ; with  the  Slocks  on  Hand  on  the  31st  December,  each  Year.  ~ 
(From  the  Tables  published  by  tho  Brokers’  Association.) 
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184  LIVEllPOOU 

fthe.  «l«o.  ha*  H Urge  iliare  of  the  trade  with  S.  AmerlrA  ' and  pniducti  of  f.ircrpool  are  to  be  found  in  every  port, 
and  the  W.  Iiiilie*.  She.  aUo.  c.trriea  on  acon«iJeMhle  [ in  every  |>art  of  the  world,  arceuibte  to  roercli^lmctt. 
trade  with  the  K.  tndiea  and  China,  thuuirhin  thl>  ile|Mrt>  I [Sec  Table  iii  pret-oding  |>age.] 
meiil  alie  i«  Ur  iurpa«»ed  by  London,  ludeed,  the  ihlpt  ! 

The  vast  preponderance  of  Liverpool  in  the  rottrin  trade  Is  obvious  from  the  foliowing 
Account  of  Uie  Qiiantitie*  (In  Fack:i(res)  of  (he  different  Species  of  Odtnn  imported  into  Great  Britain  f^nm  1834 
to  ISG,  both  inclutite;  specifying  the  whole  Quantity  impnrttxl  into  LtverjKX)! : _ 
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There  belungrd  to  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  IS4h,  j the  foreign  imports  at  Liv<>rpoot ; whereas  I<ondon  im« 
1.133  ships,  of  the  re^p^tered  burden  of  ltSl.l76  tons,'  ports  eotn{Mrat<vrlv  few  of  these  articles,  her  trade  being 
manned  by  IS.D^Vt  seamen.  J prlrndpally  in  articles  of  direct  consumption. as  sugar,  tea. 

The  gross  cu«tiimt  revenue  of  Liverpool,  in  1840.  i coffee,  wiiies,  corn.  ftc..  on  which  high  duties  are  paid, 
amounted  to  while  that  of  London,  In  the  j 1 his  circumstance  accounts,  In  |>art  at  least,  for  the  corn* 

same  year,  amounted  to  1 1 ,naH,0.'>3/.  But  (t  would  be  a I parattvely  large  amount  of  the  customs  revemie  received 
great  error  to  suppose  that  the  tratle  of  the  metropolis  | (n  the  latter;  arwl.  allowing  for  it,  we  doubt  whether  the 
exceeded  that  of  Liver|>ooi  in  this  pro|X)rll«m.  (Jotton  , foreign  trade  of  London  very  materially  exceeds  that  of 
wool,  and  other  raw  maieiials  for  manufactures,  on  ^ Liverpool.  We  sulijoln  an 
which  low  duties  are  paid  form  the  principal  part  of! 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  that  entereil  the  Ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  from  foreign 
parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ended  the  &th  of  January,  iNtl. 


The  following  Tabic  shows  the  dlstributioD  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  Liverpool  : — 

Account  of  the  Numlier  and  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  In  1843, 
specifying  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  fur  which  tliey  cleared,  with  the  Departments  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 


Kbipv.  ! Tom. 
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Subjoined  is 

A Statement  of  the  total  Number  of  Vesstdi,  of  all  Descriptions,  with  their  total  Tonnage,  that  entered  (ho 
LIveriMvol  Docks  in  the  Years  ending  the  34(h  of  Jurre,  Ih44  and  IM,*),  with  the  Amount  of  the  Tonnage  and 
other  Duties  payable  by  the  snme. 


Fboatlnc  Light 
l»Ut)A. 

iXhcr  Datlw. 

Total. 

[ £ V.  4. 
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£ ».  4. 
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But  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  town,  In  population  and  commerce,  will  be  Iwst  exhibited  by  the  subjoined 
Statement  of  the  Christenings.  Burials,  Deaths,  Marriages,  and  Population,  of  the  Paritk  of  Liverpool,  from  1700; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Vessels  and  their  Tonnage  entoring  the  Ducks,  and  of  the  Amount  of  the  Dock  and  other 
Dutiesonsuch  Ships  In  different  Years  since  1700.  [See  lop  of  next  page,  j 


Next  to  the  consequence  of  Llveniool  as  a trading  i 
port,  is  lu  high  Importance  as  a pa<-ket  station,  sec«»nd  [ 
probably  to  none  in  the  world,  except  London.  The  i 
packrt-ihips.  or  liners,  to  New  York  and  other  parts  of  • 
the  Untied  StaU's.  which,  for  shie,  excellent  accoinmoda- 
tUm,  and  speeii,  are  jusllr  the  obj»*cts  of  general  admira-  j 
lion,  le.vve  the  port  weekly ; and  five  large  steam-ships  i 
of  unexampled  magniUmc  are  engaged  In  the  same  : 
•ervlcr.  Parkets  are  also  regularly  scut  to  the  R-  Indies,  j 
Klo  de  Janeiro.  Laguayra.  lluenot  Ayres.  Lima,  Lis-  , 
bon,  Oporto,  and  the  Sliditerraneaii  ; and  a steamer  j 
trades  regularly  between  Liscr)H>ol  and  Havre.  Of  Uie  < 


numerous  steam-vessels  engaged  In  the  home  service, 
no  fewer  than  'J4  tail  to  and  from  Dublin  ; 3 are  on  the 
W'aterford,  and  3 on  the  Belfast,  station ; 7 ply  to  and 
from  Glasgow ; and  ser«*ral  others  connect  Liverpool 
with  the  1»1>‘  of  Man.  Drogheda,  W’rXford,  Cork,  Bristol, 
Dumfries,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  &c.  A host  of  river- 
Bleameri,  alto,  are  constantly  plying  for  passengers  at 
the  various  ferries  of  the  Mersey,  or  running  up  and  down 
the  stream.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  striking,  nr 
better  convince  the  stranger  of  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  the  entire  business  of  Liverpool  is  conductcil.  than 
the  view  from  the  Cheshire  shore  of  the  forest  of  masts. 
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«>«tcn<llng  up««|d«  of  2 m.  nloiig  the  nnpoitte  baiiki ; the 
activitjr  ercr  ritiule  in  ail  the  ; liir  ruweriiiR  ware* 

houaec  along  the  qiiaft.  inatinrt  with  life  and  labour ; 
the  thipe  conttantiy  entering  and  leaving  the  Morrey, 
and  the  almort  Inn’umcrablM  rteatnert  of  every  »ue  and 
quality,  pocket*,  ferry-boaiit.  and  ttiga.  rapidly  courting 
Up  and  down  the  river  to  their  several  dentination*. 

A commercial  town  like  Liverpool  mutt  neceMarlly 
have  many  ioint**tock  banking  companic*  and  private 
bank*.  Among  the  former  are  the  Branch  B^uk  ol 
England,  the  ll^al  Bank  of  Liverpool,  tlie  Bonk  of 
Liverpool,  the  tforough  B-ink.  the  Liverpool  Union 
Bank,  Che  Commercial  Bank  of  EngKand.  the  Liverixiol 
Comercial  Bank,  the  Mancheiter  and  Liverpool  Ihs- 
trict  Bunking  Company,  the  Liverpool  Banking  Com- 
pany. the  Albion  Bank,  the  N.  and  ft.  Wale*  Bank,  and 
the  Central  ^nk  of  Liverpool  s there  are,  also,  four 
private  bank*,  and  a savings'  bank. 

AftnuiAsctwrrr.  ^ Liverpool  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a manufacturing  town : but  the  vast  inagnitiKie  of  itt 
foreign  commerce  necessarily  demands  ihi-  practice  of  a 
great  number  of  domestic  tradei.  some  connected  with 
the  shipping,  and  others  dependent  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  traffic  of  the  port.  There  am  S4*Tenil  large 
sugar  refloeries,  an  catensive  pottery  comlurted  by  the 
Herculaneum  Company,  iron  and  brass  founderte.*,  public 
breweries,  roperies,  giass-stalntng  works,  and  alknii 
works  The  manufacture  of  soap  Is  more  extensively 
carriiHl  on  here  tlian  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom,  the 
quantity  produced  in  IH44  being  47.9-'>0,>i3f>lbs.  of  hard, 
and  9,024,09-Mbs.  of  soft.  soap.  Ship-bviilding  Is  also 
carried  on  to  a great  extent ; aud  not  only  capital  mer- 
chant ships  and  steamers  have  been  launched,  from  the 
•lips  in  different  places  of  the  town,  but  many  large  ships 
of  war  have  been  built  for  the  govemmont. 

Tliere  arc  several  windmills,  and  steam-engines  for 
grinding  com.  colours,  dye-wood*.  Ac.,  and  numerous 
and  large  manufactories  of  chain  cables,  anchors,  Ac. 
The  making  of  watches  and  watch-roovemeiits  employs 
a great  number  of  hands,  and  large  quantities  of  these 
articles  are  exported,  with  files  and  tools,  produced  on  a 
targe  scale  in  and  near  the  town.  Steam-engines  of  the 
best  and  most  powerful  kind  are  made  in  four  establish- 
ments. from  which  have  proc*'eded  many  of  the  engines 
employed  on  board  the  largest  steam-ships;  and  thU 
business  Is  every  yc.tr  increasing  In  importance. 

Vamats  amt  Hatiraa^t.  — The  commerce  of  Liverpool 


has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  facilities  which  it  enjoys 
for  inland  transport,  greater  perhaps  than  thin.-  belonging 
to  any  other  town  of  Great  BriUin,  except  Manchester. 
The  Irwell  and  Mersey  navigation  (for  wiilch  an  act  was 
obtained  In  I7W),  was  the  first  effort  to  improve  on  the 
resources  of  nature,  almost  contemporary  with  which 
was  the  Weaver  navigation.  By  means  of  the  forrocr. 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods  were  convoyed  by  water  to 
and  from  Manchester,  while,  by  the  Utter,  the  salt  of 
Cheshire  was  furnished  with  equal  facilities  for  its  transit 
to  Liverpool.  Tlie  Sanki'y-brook  navigation,  compIctM 
In  17GM,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals,  the  'I'renl  and 
Mersey  or  Grand  Trunk  canals,  and  tlie  Lcctlsand  Liver- 
ool  canal,  were  finished  in  rapid  succession,  so  that,  in 
HJC,  the  port  of  I.ivcrpml  had  a complete  water  cum- 
munlration,  directly  or  Indtrectlv.  not  only  with  thegrc^l 
manufacturing  town*  nf  Lancashire,  Cheshire, and  ^ «irk- 
shirr.  from  which  it  derive*  lit  chief  article*  of  export, 
but  likewise  with  the  S.  cos.,  and.  in  fact,  nearly  every 
part  of  England.  Thi*  following  table,  drawn  up  frr>in 
•‘Friestley'i  History  of  Can.iU,”  exldbiis  some  paril- 
cul.ars  respecting  the  size,  leruU,  Ac.  of  the  aburc-men- 
tioiird  undertakings. 
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Very  large  fortunes  have  been  realised  by  the  above  un- 
dertakings; and,  notwithstanding  the  tuccessfiil  compe- 
tition of  railways,  they  still  bring  In  large  incomes  to  the 
proprietors.  Tliefacihtyoftranslt, however, both  fnrpas- 
sengera  and  goods,  has  been  vastly  Increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  railways,  by  which  Liverpool  is  bruuglit 
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wiUtln  an  hour's  distance  of  Mam'hcster,  and  both  are 
brought  within  4 hours  of  Dimiingham.and  9 hours  of  the 
metropolis  ! The  act  fur  the  Lherpool  and  MaiKhi'sler 
r^lwar.was  obtaln*<d  in  H2G;  the  works  were  completed 
in  1H30.  at  a cost  of  87G.n0i.tf..  or  mure  than  double  the 
estimate  laid  l>efure  parliameut.  and  the  line  was  finally 
opent*d  on  the  IMh  Scptemlier  of  that  year,  a day  that  wifi 
be  long  remembered,  from  its  coimectfiin  with  the  mclan* 
choljr  death  of  Mr.  Ilusktsson.unu  of  our  most  enlightened 
commcrdal  statesmen,  'i'his  railway,  which  Is  3‘i  m. 
in  length,  has  inclined  planes  at  Sutton,  Kaiuhill,  and 
Liverpool;  the  last  runs  through  two  tunnels,  both 
commencing  at  Hdgehitl,  where  are  stationary  engines 
for  drawing  the  trains  up  the  indicud  plane.  The  tun* 
tiel,  for  the  conveyance  uf  g'xdsdown  to  Wapping,  close 
by  the  King's  Dock,  is  yds.  long,  with  a rise  of  I 
in  and  tlie  interior,  wlilch  u lightrti  w ith  gas.  has  a 
height  of  IG  ft.  with  a hreatith  of 'Si  fl.  Another  tunnel, 
for  passi-ngers,  cmm>s  out  in  the  open  S|>ace  at  Lime 
Street : it  wa«  nponid,  in  and  has  a length  of  2.250 
yds.,  with  a rise  of  | in  62.  a width  of  25  ft.,  and  a height 
of  17  fe<>t.  ITiis  station  has  a Corinthian  fa<;ade  of 
330  ft.  in  length,  built  at  a cost  of  nearly  7."0(tf.  The 
whole  Is  in  very  elegant  style,  and  will  War  to  be  cum. 
pared  with  the  terminus  of'the  I.ondon  and  nirmiiigham 
iLallway  in  the  inetmpolis.  This  imderuking  has  been 
of  immense  aslrantage  to  the  lra<lo  uf  I.iverrNml  and 
Manchester,  and  the  profits  to  the  shan*hoiflers  have 
been  such  as  to  allow,  for  some  yi>ars  tuck,  dividends  of 
10  per  cent.,  rirluvlve  of  the  accumulation  of  a surplus 
fund.  The  traffic  on  this  railway  during  the  C years, 
ending  w ith  lh36,  as  follow  s 
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This  return,  which  doesntd  Include  Immense  ijuantitles 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  ctmveyrsl  from  IdvernsKil  into 
the  Interior  ofthe  country,  authorises  the  supposition  that 
the  present  yearly  average  may  amount  to  aliout  StJQ.OOO 
passengers,  and  250, (M<0  tons  uf  nierchandise,  Wsides 
about  150.000  tons  of  coals  ; and  these  numbers  will  no 
doubt  be  very  much  higher,  as  soon  at  the  completion  uf 
the  Manchester  and  lx?esii,  and  the  ShelHeld  and  Man- 
chester railwrayi  shall  have  established  a coonection  uf 
this  nature  between  Liver|nH>l.  the  clothing  district  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  important  luirdware  manufacturing 
town  of  Sheffield.  The  Grand  Junction  railway,  running 
S.  to  Birmingham,  leaves  the  line  tn'tween  l.iverpoul  and 
Manchester  at  Newton  Dritlge  ’ It  is  97|  m.  liMig,  and 
was  constructed  at  a cost  of  I.MKt.norv. : the  expeuses  have 
bt*en  found  to  average  3.5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rrtums, 
aiMl  the  last  dividends  were  71.  lOr.  per  HKtf.  share.  A 
railway  U o|>ened  to  Birkenheail  and  t'hester.  The 
North  Union  railw-iy  connects  l.iver|K>nl  northward  with 
Ihdton,  UlM'kbuni.  Preston,  and  l^ncnsler:  iiur,  Ills 
pnibabie,  will  many  years  rhinse  before  ihi-rc  be  a 
railway  cnnimunlca'tlon  with  Crlasgow*  and  Kdinburgh 
through  ('arllsle,  thus  bringing  the  great  commerciai 
port  of  W.  hnglaud  within  lU  hours’  distance.  l»th  of 
the  KiigUsh  and  Scotch  mctropfilis.  and  w ithin  a much 
smaller  distance  of  all  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
8.  of  the  Tweed. 

rorporntc  rs/(iAf(sAmc7i/,  Liverpool  received  Its 
first  charter  of  lncor}x>rallon  In  I2i«,  with  others  from 
subsequent  monarchs.  William  III.  granted  it  a new 
charter  In  169-5.  which  was  ronfirmetl,  with  a few  alter- 
ations. by  George  II.  and  Mi.;  and  by  the  provisions  of 
this  charter  the  town  was  gnvenwd  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Mun.  Kefurm  Art  In  1K3.S.  The  Imr.  is  now 
divided  Into  16  wards,  the  cori>oral«  officers  rompris- 
ing a roavor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and  48  coun* 
rlllnrs.  I’orp.  revenues.  In  I8.39,  (exeliuive  of  43.101/., 
the  amount  of  interest  and  money  iKirrnwevl.  and  1 J.626/. 
accniing  from  the  sale  of  property,)  307.537/.  The  cor- 
jK>ration  has  the  right,  under  an  act  [sass^nl  In  1835,  of 
nominating  |>ersons  to  fill  subordinate  corporate  offleef. 
and  is  empowered  to  make  “laws  for  regulating  the 
txtlice  of  the  town,  the  docks  .and  the  port  generally,  for 
lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  mr  the  suppression 
of  disorderly  ai>d  immoral  practices. *'  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  recorder,  who  is  ap)>oiDted 
M the  crown,  and  a few  years  ago  the  assises  for  W. 
Derby  and  Salford  were  removed  here  fron>  Lancaster. 
The  police,  conducted  under  a commisihmer.  Is  funned, 
like  that  of  the  metropolis,  into  divisions,  with  stiper- 
IntrmUnts.  lnsj<ertors.  sergeants. /Vc..  and  is  said  to  be 
<*xtremely  efficient  in  suppressing  crime,  and  maintain- 
ing orUj-r  U.ih  in  the  town  ami  p<.rt.  This,  indcesl.  Is 
fully  proved  by  two  reports  Ul^ii'40)  of  Urn  Watch 


Committee  of  Liverpool,  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred 
for  full  information.  The  force  at  present  comprisca 
about  COO  men,  including  inspectors.  Ac.,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  which  somewhat  exceeds  50.00ttf.  a year. 
Liverpool  has  3 prlsrms : the  bor.  gaol,  erected  on  the 

filao  of  Howard,  and  formerly  for  some  years  a d^po4 
or  French  prisoners,  is  airy,  well  eonstruclcd.  and  ronat 
efficiently  managed  ; the  Ufidewell  Is  also  well  spoken  of 
by  the  prison  inspectors,  who,  however,  give  a very  un- 
favourable account  of  the  county  Housi'  of  Correction  la 
Kirkdale.  which,  though  well  built  and  excellently  ar- 
ranged for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners.  Is  alleged  to 
be  most  inefficiently  conducted.  (See  Jnsp^iori'  A<*- 
por/s,  1837-38-39.) 

Ihe  proviviun  for  the  poor.  In  so  populous  a town  aa 
Ijverpool,  Is.  of  course,  on  a large  scale.  The  total  poor- 
rates  of  the  Iwr.  In  |831<  amounted  to  4I.2^*4/.,  of  which, 
3r».5*>4/.  were  expended  solely  for  the  relief  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor.  The  poor-house,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent, might  well  be  called  a little  town,  is  one  of  the 
hirgest  in  the  kingdom  ; and  the  building  arrangementa 
admit  at  the  same  time  of  perfect  classification,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Poor  I-aw  Amendment  Art, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  allow  of  considerable  indul- 
gence to  the  sick  and  agi*d:  most  of  the  common  trailit 
are  puriiiM  within  the  building,  and  the  pauper  me- 
rhaiilct  instnict  the  children  in  different  branches  of 
haiiilicrafl.  In  fart,  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  a more 
complete  .and  more  efficiently  conducted  wnrkhotise  than 
that  of  l^iver]>ool  The  bor.  has  mjnyesl  the  privilege 
of  ssmding  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  since  the  25th  of 
Kdwnrd  I.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Keforro  Art,  the 
cU>ctlve  franrhite  was  vcst«*d  in  ine  freemen  and  free  bur- 

f:ess4>t.  The  ilomuiarv'  Act  enlarged  the  l>or.  so  as  to 
nrhido  the  out-tnwnshipi  of  Kirkdale.  Kvertoa.  W. 
Derby,  and  Toxteth  Park.  Reg.  electors,  in  1642-43, 
15.559. 

Condition  of  the  Peovbr,  — Owing  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  Liverpool,  its  population  consists;, 
in  a great  degree,  of  adventurers  not  merely 
from  ail  parts  uf  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
world,  attracted  to  it  iu  the  ex|>ectatiun,  which, 
in  many  instances,  has  not  been  disap)x>inted,  of 
making  a fortune.  In  such  a society  there  is 
necessarily  less  prejudice,  and  fewer  conventional 
nnd  established  observances,  than  in  other  and 
differently  constituted  towns.  There  is  here,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  toleration  for  all  sorU  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  sorts  of  opinions.  Exclusive- 
ness in  Liverpool  is,  speaking  generally,  entirely 
out  of  the  question ; and  vou  meet  every  where 
with  i)eople  of  all  graces,  all  occupations, 
and  all  countries.  It  would  be  idle  in  such  a 
place  to  look  for  that  polish,  and  careful  avoid- 
ance of  debateable  or  irritating  topics,  that  dis- 
tinguish more  aristocratical  societies;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the  sameness 
and  insipidity  which  characterise  the  latter. 
The  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  made  by  a 
lucky  hit  or  successful  speculation,  is  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  offensive  enough;  but,  on  the  whole, 
society  in  Liverpool  is,  from  its  variety  and  ease, 
siqicnor  to  that  in  most  other  purely  mercantile 
tow  ns.  l*he  higher  class  of  merchants,  having 
connections  and  corres|>ondents  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  are  generally  very’  well  inform^  ; and 
some  of  them  are  honourably  distinguish^  by 
iheir  taste  in  literature,  science,  ainl  the  fine  art-s. 
AM  classes  arc  eminently  enterjirising  (.some- 
times, |>erha|>s,  to  excess),  vigilant,  and  indus- 
trious ; and  ]>ossess,  in  a high  degree,  the  qua- 
lities that  go  to  form  successful  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  situation  of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes 
in  Livcr|H>oI,  is,  in  many  resjiects  less  satisfac- 
tory than  could  be  wished.  Owing  to  the  inti- 
mate intercourse  it  has  with  Ireland,  and  tlie 
small  ex(K‘nse  at  which  an  individual  mav  be 
brought  over  from  Dublin,  vast  crowds  of  Irish 
labourers  land  at  Liverpool,  w hore  they  constitute 
a large  pro}H>rtion  of  the  labouring  ]>opulntion. 
Many  of  these  persoos  are  often,  especially  on 
their  landing  from  Ireland,  and  before  they  find 
employment,  reduced  to  a slate  bordering  on 
destitution  ; and  even  after  they  obtain  employ- 
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mcnt,  they  arc  frequently  in  a very  depressed  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful 

j:,:....  j countervailing  influence  of  the  circumstances 

now  alluded  to,  the  mortality  is  not  sup]K>sc‘d  to 


condition.  In  the  departments  of  skilled  labour, 
such  as  those  of  carpenters,  smiths,  bricklayers, 

^c.,  which  arc  not  interfered  with  by  the  Irish,  exceed  1 in  S3 : in  KsST,  it  was  as  high  as  1 in  28, 
wages  are  high;  and  employment  being  pretty  but  that  was  an  unusually  unhealthy  year.  N< 


doubt,  with  proper  sanatory  regulations,  properly 
enforced,  the  average  mortality  tnight  be  reduced 


constant,  such  workmen  as  arc  sober  and  indus* 

triuus  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  _ 

In  consequence  partly  of  the  unfavourable  ' to  1 in  37  or  38,  or  perhaps  less, 
condition  of  so  many  of  the  lower  classes,  but  I The  northern  part  of  the  town,  as  far  S.  as 
partly,  also,  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  that ! Whitechapel  and  Dale  Street,  is  seated  on  a 
is  here  always,  as  it  were,  in  a state  of  tr,msition,  I coarse,  red,  diluvial  clay;  the  remainder  is 
jmssing  from  the  warehouses  to  the  shops,  and  the  new  red  sand^ttonc;  and,  having  a gentle 
from  the  warehouses  to  the  conve)’ances  by  which  declivity,  it  has  every  fai'ility  for  drainage.  It 
it  is  to  be  carried  to  its  ultimate  destination,  there  is  also  protecti'd  by  hills  from  the  cold,  wither- 
is  at  once  a great  incentive  to  indulge  in  dishonest ' ing,  N.  N.  E.  winds : the  climate,  in  fact,  though 
practices,  and  great  opportunities  fur  depreda-  humid,  is  more  equable  than  in  most  other  ploci^s; 
tiim.  It  is  estimated  in  the  Ueport  on  the  C'o/i-  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat  of  sutnuier,  and 
slnhulnry  Force  (p.  18.  that  the  cost  of  those  the  cold  of  winter  is  usually  from  6 to  8 degrees 
who  live  on  the  public  by  other  than  honest  ^ below  that  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  E. 
practices  in  Liverpool,  amounts  to  not  less  than  coast  of  the  island.  Its  situation  is,  therefore, 
7(X),0(^.  a year  I Hut  though,  no  doubt,  the  one  of  the  healthiest  that  can  be  imagii^ed,  and 


amount  is  very  large,  wc  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  this  statement  is  grossly  exaggerated: 
supposing  each  of  these  thimble-riggers  to  make, 
at  an  average,  30/.  a year,  which,  probably,  is  be- 
yond the  murk,  this  sum  w'uuld  give  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  above  23,000,  which  must  obvi- 
ously be  very  far  above  the  real  numlier.  * 

In  Liver|KX>l,  as  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes 


to  this  must  be  aitribuU'd  the  lightness  of  the 
mortality,  de^pite  the  powerful  countervailing 
iuduenccs  noticed  above. 

The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and 
importance.  Evtriim  and  Kdgehill  are  pretty 
thickly  covered  with  neat  rows  of  houses  and 
handsome  villas;  Hootle  is  becoming  a large 
place,  and  the  S])a  of  Waterloo  is  rising  in 


are  niLserably  Icidgi'd.  It  is  certain  that  there  , favour  as  a suburban  residence.  At  tbe  same 
are  in  Liverpool  no  fewer  than  about  8,000  cel-  | time  the  western  shores  of  the  Mersey  are 
lars,  all  of  which  are  ill  ventilated,  and  most  of^  becoming  densely  peopled.  Hirkenheod,  to 
them,  at  the  same  time,  dark,  damp,  and  filthy.  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  rapidly 
It  is  supposed  that  from  38,0(X)  to  40,000  of  the  * becoming  a place  of  first-rate  importance;  and 
lower  classes  are  lodged  in  these  wretched  i will,  no  doubt,  be  at  an  early  ]h.tio<I,  the  centre 
hIkkIo.s;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  W'ondcr  of  a large  share  of  the  trade  ol'  the  Mersey.  It 
is  not  that  fever  and  epidemics  occasionally  pre- 14s  singular,  tndee<l,  that  the  facilities  for  the 
sail  in  Liverpool,  but  that  they  are  not  Incnn-  ' construction  of  docks  this  locality  presenu 


parably  more  frequent  and  fatal. 


I should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  ' Close  to 


Exclusive  of  cellars,  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  river’s  mouth,  a watering  place,  called  New 


in  Liverpool  about  2,400  courts,  j'hese,  which 
arc  of  very  contracted  dimensions,  have  a narrow 
entrance  from  the  street,  and  arc  built  all  round, 
except  at  the  entrance : the  number  of  houses  in 
courts  varies  very  much,  but  at  an  average  they 
may  be  taken  at  about  6,  though,  as  some  of  the 
families  occasionally  receive  lodgers,  the  |>op.  is 
often  much  greater ; but  taking  it  at  only  30  per- 
sons to  a court  (6  families  of  5 individuals  each ),  it 
follows  that  about  72,000  persons  must  be  lodged 
in  these  dark  and  noisome  recesses  ! Courts  are 
found  in  a great  variety  of  places,  and  many 
have  recently  been  constructed  in  Toxteth  Park. 
All  the  filth  of  the  different  families  is  collected 
in  the  court,  whence  it  is  not  u-sually  removed, 
though  often  producing  an  intolerable  stench, 


Brighton,  has  been  formed,  the  streets  of  which 
art'  regu  ar  and  handsome.  'I'he  rise  of  suburbs 
so  extensive  and  beautiful,  during  the  last  20 
or  30  years,  furnishes  another  indication  of  the 
vast  resources  of  Liverpool,  derived  from  its 
great  and  constantly  increasing  commercial  con- 
sequence. (Fnjirhra  Ifiston/  of  Ijiverpoitl ; 
Baines'  /.amos'u’/v,  4lo  ed.  ; SVran^er  i«  Luvr- 
pool;  and  valuable prii'ote  infortnalion.) 

I.IVONIA,  (Kuss.  LiflimtiUta,  Grrai.  J.irtand,  nr 
Li^Umd)y  a marit.  guv.  of  Euro|H‘.ui  HumIr,  on  tlio 
Baltir,  haviue  N.  the  tts>v.  of  KctcI,  R.  the  lake  I'clput, 
sr]>aratlna  it  from  the  guv.  of  Petenburg,  and  the  got  • nf 
Pskov  and  Vitebsk.  S.  tlic  Utter  and  Courland.  and  \V. 
the  Gulph  of  Livonia.  Len^h,  N.  to  8.,  about  IM)  m. ; 
average  breadth,  117  m.  Area,  including  the  island 
(Ksel.  io  the  Daitic,  IT.'SOO  sq.  m.  Poo.  in  JitSH.  740.UK). 

* ■“  ■ irt  of  the  surface  arc  flat 


, ” ^ 9 j .u  *1  The  coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  arc  flat 

above  once  a yrar.  if  so  frequenUy ; and  the  con-  | Vemlen  ami  I)or|»l 

tiguous  houses  being  neither  sumclently  supplied  ' are  some  nilli  of  considerable  eleratlan  : Kierberg.  one 
with  water,  nor  sufficiently  ventilated,  nor  kept  ' of  these,  being  nearly  I.IOO  ft.  in  height.  ITiere  are 
Clean,  they  are  but  little  better,  and,  in  many  principal  Virtserf,  u m. 

.V..-  — „„  t ... »u  „ .u  n _ i-j I *1  in  length  by  from  ’2  to  6 m.  in  breadth,  communlcales 

Ciwts,  even  worse,  than  the  cellars.  Indeed  not  Peipus  by  the  Embach.  Besides  ilic  last 

a few  of  the  court,  are  wldom  or  never  free  from  named,  Ihc  chli  f river,  are  the  D»  Ina.  which  form,  the 
fever,  and  other  pestilential  diseases  I {Sec  the  S.  boundary,  the  Kv.t,  and  the  lto)der-Aa.  The  .oil, 
valuable  Evidence  of  Dr.  Duncan  before  the  Com.  I though  In  .ome  paru  Inamr,  I.  In  general  laodj  hut 
miUecontheHefi  oJTotene.)  { | SrS^^?‘ V;; 

Such  a state  of  things  calls  for  the  immediate  ' principal  crops,  and  more  of  both  is  grown  than  is  re- 
interference  not  merely  of  the  local  authorities,  { quirea  for  home  eoniuniptiaD.  Wheal  and  oat*  are  less 
but  of  the  legislature;  and  the  most  elective  ' l^kwhcat  is  rals«*d  on  u^dy  Ibix, 

measures  .should  be  adopted  for  improving,  and, 
in  certain  cases,  shutting  up,  and  pulling  down, 
such  residences, 

ThcKcncral  healthiness  of  Liverpool  ia  evinced;  walih  and  .upply  excellent  timber  ; th  j jbr>ur.d,  nt« 
® * I only  with  game,  but  also  with  aolTes,  which  arc  soitie- 

* It  shoald  be  obeerved.  Ifwleed,  that  the  TOO/KIO/.  mcladM  the  ' time*  very  destructive  to  the  c.nttlc.  'Hie  rearing  of 
evninip  of  • certsin  cisM  fmuUrs.  It  )&.  ho«cTfT,  to  live  stock,  though  Hot  nltugi’lher  negI''Vtt'd.  does  n<K 
s.tv  the  iwut.  ingcfurgfcf  onsl  ^irtl  to  rians  t»»«ti  wlih  »nd  receive  adequate  altPiiliott  ; tlie  breed  tif  blai'k  cattle  i*. 

h„we,cr,l»th..c..nr.e  ol  hHnp  i.„p,o.„l  ll.o.c.m.d 
auwiMihj  at*crMlat.  | siioep  OTC  very  lufuriur.  1 lie  tIaiK  > ics,  Lutli  on  llic  coast 


hops,  and  pulse  are  also  produced  ; and  the  potato  cul- 
ture is  on  the  increase:  fruits  are  of  ver)-  Indifferent 
quality.  Id  some  districts,  agriculture  Is  tuiernbiy  well 
conducted.  The  forests  nre  an  ImiKirtant  MHirce  of 
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ftiKl  In  tbe  froh  water*,  are  importaat.  Chalk,  alabaiter. 

and  other  calcareous  materials  are  abundant. 

Kural  Industry,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  are  by 
far  the  most  important  occupations.  The  manufac- 
ture* of  this  itovernment  are.  however,  more  extensive 
than  those  in  its  vidnltr.  The  peasantry  spin  linen 
yarn,  and  weave  their  own  cloths  : and  in  the  towns, 
especially  Riita,  there  are  su|it.4r  rHineriet,  and  tobacco, 
woollen  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  class,  and  other  factories, 
which  employed.  In  1^7.  almiit  It.non  hands,  and  produce 
goods  of  the  amount  of  H.tNiO.OfM  roubles  a year.  {/’ot. 
$art.)  The  N.  part  of  Livonia  formerly  constituted  a 
portion  of  Bfthonia.  and  the  S apart  of  l.itliiunia.  The 
pop.  consists  of  Esthonians,  Lithuanians,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, and  (along  a portion  of  the  roast)  Lives,  the  most 
ancient  inliaU  of  the  country,  and  from  whom  it  has 
derived  iU  name.  About  M2,(Xa)  of  the  inhab.  re- 
side in  the  ttiwns.  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nohiei, 
cleriry.  ke.  are  chiefly  of  (Icrraan  descent.  Until  1x^4, 
the  Rslhnnlan*  and  Lithiianiafls  were  In  a state  of  pre- 
dial slavery  ; now,  however,  they  are  free,  but  wllhinil  the 
right  to  hcHd  real  properly.  The  prevailing  religion  it 
the  Lutheran  ; tlicre  are  only  about  1^,000  individual*  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  other  profession*  of  faith.  Edu- 
cation ia  tolerably  advanced  in  the  towns,  and  the  uni- 
Teriity  of  Dorpat,  in  tbli  government,  is  tlie  first  in  the 
rmuire.  But,  after  all,  only  I in  U3  of  tlic  inliab.  U 
•aid  to  be  receiving  public  instruction.  Livonia  has  a 
frovemor-general.  whose  authority  extend*  over  the  to- 
vernraent  Fskov.  and  the  other  Baltic  provinces;  but 
it  has  it*  own  provincial  assembly,  magistracy,  &c..  and 
has  preserved  many  (>eculiar  privileges,  among  which  Is 
that  of  exemption  from  the  slate  monopoly  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  wa*  divided  into  9 districts  by  Catherine  II. : 
Kin  ifl  the  capital  and  centre  of  its  commerce  ; the  other 
chief  town*  are  Dorpat,  I’emau.  Fctlin,  and  Arensburg 
in  the  Island  tKsel.  Livonia  was  conquered  by  the 
l>anes  in  the  I'Kh  century,  and  held  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  from  I34*j  to  tACl.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Poland,  and  next  to  Sweden  ; but  was  deflnitively  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  N'ystadt,  in  1791. 
(Srhm'txter'i  La  Po$$arti  Da*,A’at- 

urtk  ; IlHssiand. ) 

Ll.KURL  Sice  CeeiiALO>*iA. 

LIZARD  POINT,  a bold  headland,  on  the  RrlHih 
Channel,  being  the  mo«t  southerly  promontory  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  S.  coast  of  Corn  wall,  23  m.  R-S.E.  the  I,and's 
Knd,  lat.  of  highest  light-house,  57'  41"  N..  long.  5^ 
H'5"  W.  The  Lisard  is  famous  in  navigation,  from 
its  being  the  point  whence  shi|»*  usually  take  theif  de- 
narture  from  the  channel,  and  tveing.  also,  the  best  place 
for  a land-fall  when  homeward  liound.  It  is  surmounted 
by  2 light-bmises  with  ^cd  lights,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  lantern  of  the  one  being  225 
ft.  and  of  the  other  221  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  steep  rocks,  called  the  Stags,  lie  to  the  8.  of  the 
Lizard. 

LLAMPETER.  or  LLAN  BEDR,  a narl.  bor.,  mar- 
ket-town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  bund. 
'Moyddyn,  25  m.  K.  by  N.  Cardigan,  and  itW  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Is  contributory  to 
Caixtigan,  about  1,>JOO,  that  of  the  entire  par.  being,  in 
1k3I,  1,197.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a slope  about 
^ m.  N.  of  the  Tcify  (crossed  here  by  a stone  brltlge). 
appears  to  have  iieen  larger  formerly  than  at  present, 
when  a score  of  tolerably  built  house*,  and  about  KKi  cot- 
tages, comprise  (he  whole  of  lu  private  dwellings.  The 
church,  which  itands  on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  end.  of 
the  town.  Is  very  ancient,  and  being  shaded  with  vene- 
rable yews,  has  averr  picturesque  appearance:  there  are 
also  two  chapels  for  Calrinistic  .Meth<Mli<ts  and  Prrshyte. 
rian*.  The  cliief  ornament  of  the  place  is  the  CoU(*ge  of 
St,  David's,  a hand»ome  Gothic  structure  creeled  In 
IK25.  This  institution,  foundiHl  by  George  IV.  in  1x22,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Burgess,  then  bishop  of  .St. 
David's,  and  endowed  with  G living*,  is  intendtxl  to  fur- 
nish clerical  instruction  for  the  clergy  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  priodpality,  and  has  already  done  much  to  raise  a 
profession,  which,  owing  partly  to  the  misrunduci  and 
artly  to  the  poverty  atwl  ignorance  of  its  memliers, 
ad  ‘fallen  into  merited  disrepute.  The  student*  re- 
side within  the  college,  the  bu«inei*  of  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  principal,  who  gives  theological  instruc- 
tion, and  is  assisted  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  other 
professor*.  The  course  of  Instruction  lasts  during  two 
years,  and  It  attended,  at  an  average,  by  aliout  GO  itu. 
drnU,  whose  necs^sary  expenses  do  not  exceed  55/.  a 
year.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  Is  the  visiter,  or- 
dain* none  except  graduate*  of  the  English  nniversities, 
or  certificated  students  of  Ll.xmpcter  College.  The  town 
is  of  little  trading  importance  Markets  on  Saturday. 
Fairs,  well  attended,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hoga,  Jan.  1 1., 
Wednesday  In  Whiuun-week,  July  10.,  first  Saturday* 
in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Oct.  19.,  and  first  Saturday  in  Kov. 
The  town  is  Incorporate,  governed  by  a portreeve,  and 
session*  are  held  annually  by  tbe  CO.  ma^strate  on  the 
second  WeducMlay  in  Oct. 


LLANGADOG-FAWR. 

LLANDRILO-FAWR,  a market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wale*,  co.  Caermartben.  hunds.  Caro  and  Perfedd,  oQ 
the  Towy,  13  m.  K.  by  N.  Coermarthen,  and  169tn.  W.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  (including  10  hamlets ),  in  tS3l, 
5.149:  do.  of  township,  The  town,  sltuatetl  in  the 

beautiful  and  interesting  vale  of  the  Tow),  is  small  and 
iil-huilt,  the  only  public  buildings  being  an  old  ciinrch, 
and  4 pl-ice*  of  worship  for  dissenters.  S'ewton  Park, 
the  ri-isidence  of  I,oro  Dynevor,  and  Golden  Grove, 
bi'longing  to  Earl  Cawdor,  are  the  principal  country- 
seats  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  which  is  very  productive, 
and  ha*  stune  rich  mliu's  of  coal  and  iron.  A railway 
connects  this  coal-field  with  the  port  of  Llanelly, 
tjuarter  sessions  are  held  here;  and  Llandeilo-fawr  U 
one  of  the  polling  places  fur  the  co.  Markets  well- 
supplied  with  corn,  Ac.,  on  Saturday;  fairs.  Feb.  30., 
May  5.  and  12..  June  21.,  Aug.  23.,  and  Nov.  12. 

LL.ANDOVKRY,  a mun.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
S.  Wales,  par.  I.landingad,  co.  Caermartben,  huiid. 
I'crfrdd,  23  m.  R.N.B.  Cacrmarihen,  and  162  m.  W,  by 
N.  I..ondon.  Pop.  of  bor.  in  1831,  I7GG.  The  town, 
Mreeably  situated  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Towy,  At  a short  distance  from  that  river,  has  one 
principal  avemir.  ami  8 other  streets  lined  with  respect- 
able house*.  The  keep  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed  by 
Crorowcil,  occupies  the  tuminit  of  an  insuUteo  rock, 
and  forms  a chief  feature  of  the  place.  The  par.  church 
stands  a little  .S.  of  the  town,  and  there  are  likewise  4 
places  of  worship  for  dissenter*,  with  attached  .Sunday 
school*.  National  and  I.Ancjutrian  school*  are  eata- 
blished,  and  there  arc  almshouses  and  other  charities  for 
the  aged  poor.  There  I*  little  trade  or  trafbc  of  any 
kind  In  Llandovery;  but  it  i*  a mun.  bor.,  governed, 
since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  br  a mayor  and  3 other 
aldermen,  with  12  councillors.  The  peity  setaiont  for 
the  bund,  of  Perfodd  are  held  here,  and  Llandovery  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  at  the  election*  for  the  co. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  .Saturday  : cattle  fairs  Wexl- 
nesday  after  Jan.  17..  the  3d  Wednesday  after  Easter, 
Whit-Tuesday,  July  31.,  ami  Nov.  26. 

LLANELLY, a pari  bor.,  sea-port,  market  town, and 

far.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  hund.  ('aeruwallon, 
3m.  S.E.  Cacrmarihen,  ]0|m.  W.N.W.  Swansea,  and 
174  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  In  1x31, 
4.173.  The  town  is  Irregularly  built,  on  a creek  near 
the  tea-shore;  but  some  of  the  bouses  are  good,  and  tha 
place,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  thriving.  The  church 
IS  an  old  Irregular  structure,  remarkable  as  haring  two 
towers,  one  embattled,  and  the  other  surmounted  by  a 
steeple:  the  living  ii  a vicarage,  and  within  the  par.  are 
two  rhapol*-of-ea*e.  Dissenters  also  of  dilTerenl  dem>- 
minationi  have  several  plac<-s  of  worship.  A free  school 
and  two  other  «rh»x>l*.  chiefly  supported  by  subscri|4ion, 
fumlih  instruction  to  the  children  of  tbe  {>oor ; and  there 
are  four  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
Llanelly  Is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mineral  buin 
of  S.  Wales.  Four  large  collieries  at  Ltangi-nr.eck  em- 
ploy upwards  of  .VX)  person*  ; and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  a jMirt  ot  which  is  exported  to  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  use  of  steam-boats,  has 
caused  the  cstablisliment  of  the  LlancUy  and  Cambrian 
copper-works.  The  ore  is  Imported  chiefly  from  Corn- 
wall ; and  the  copper-rakes  and  sheathing  are  sent  to 
Liverpool,  and  other  )K>rtt  of  the  kingdom.  Tliere  are 
also  two  iron-foundries,  but  both  are  air-furnaces,  and 
of  no  great  Importance.  The  town  has  four  docks,  two 
of  which  are  floating  basins,  the  l.irgett  being  ra|>nble 
of  accommodating  mi  less  than  50  vessels  of  .Vrfl  tons 
register.  This  port  had,  in  72  ships,  of  the  aggro- 
gate  burden  of  3£37  tons,  and  the  register  tonnage 
cleared  out  averaged,  for  the  five  years  prcceiling  1n32. 
54.(SK)  tons.  'I'hc  gross  customs’  revenue  in  1839, 
amounted  to  3.G.W. 

The  interests  of  the  town  have  been  recently  much 

ftromotiHl  by  tlie  construction  of  a railway,  with  branches 
iito  different  parts  of  the  fine  co.vl-field  near  Llandeilo; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Llanelly  will,  at  no  distant  pericKl. 
Iiet'ome  one  of  the  principal  trading  ports  of  the  princi- 
pality. The  pari,  bor.,  which  is  contributorr  to  that  of 
i'ai'rmarthen.  include*  the  bor.  hamlet,  with  some  ad- 
ditions. Registered  electors  in  both  bors.,  in  1x39-40, 
997.  The  bor.  is  governed  by  a portreeve  and  burg«-s»es, 
and  had  formerly  Imth  civil  and  criminal  JuriMiiction. 
Markets  on  Thursday  and  Saturday : fairs  on  Ascension- 
day  and  Sept.  30. 

1,LANGADUG-FAWR,  a market-town  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Caertnaiiheii.  hund.  Pi-rh-vld,  on  the 
Towy,  here  crossed  by  ah-andsomc  sfoiie  liridge,  19  m. 
E.  by  N.  (’aennarfhen,  and  Ho  m.  W.  by  N.  I^udon. 
Pop.  of  par..  In  1831,2,476.  The  town  has  two  pretty 
wide  streets,  wllh  a few  well-built  houses  and  numerous 
cottagem  an  old  church,  and  3 dlss<*ntlng  places  of 
worship,  being  (he  only  public  bail.llngs,  besides  a 
ruinous  old  castle.  WcKdlrn  stockings,  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  are  made  here  ; but  (lie  chief  Imsiness  is 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  which 
are  very  consUIerablc.  Markets  on  Thursday;  fidts. 


LLANGOLLEN. 

March  n.,  July  9.,  Thun,  after  Sr|>C.  II.,  and  U Thun. 
aftiT  Oct.  10. 

I.L.ANCtOLI.RK.  R town  of  S.  WalM«  co.  Denbigh, 
huml.  Chirk,  ou  the  Dee,  20  tn.  8.W.  Chester,  and  IG6  in. 
N.W.  I.niid*>n.  Ton.  of  par..  In  1^31,  4,4‘W.  The  town, 
heautiOiMy  tltuate  in  a aii^p,  narrow  vale,  eoclowd  by 
lofty  moiintalnr , ami  wateml  by  the  Dee,  which  U crosti'd 
here  by  a good  fttnne  bridge,  rontUu  of  one  principal 
and  n few  tnialler  utrrrt*,  lined  with  old  and  mean 
houwi.  intrriper«cd  with  a few  handsome  modern  dwell- 
ings, amongst  which  are  three  large  and  mmmodioui 
Imis.  The  church,  fn  the  early  F.nglUh  itvie,  has  ser- 
vice pi’rformed  in  it  both  in  Knglhh  and  >Vplsh : (here 
Is  a rhapc'bnf.case  at  a hamlet  within  the  par.,  and  the 
dissenters  have  three  places  of  worship.  The  tnhab. 
derive  their  chief  supjmrt  from  summer  visiters,  who,  in 
making  the  tour  of  N.  Wales,  usually  make  some  stay 
here,  iu  order  to  enjoy  the  One  scenery  of  this  vale,  which 
In  some  respects  excels  that  of  the  valet  of  Clwyd  and 
Kestiniog.  Many  families,  also,  reside  here  during  sum- 
mer, so  that  Llangollen  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of 
watering-place.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a polling, 
place  for  the  CO.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  March  17., 
May  31.,  and  Aug.  21. 

About  1 m.  from  Llangollen,  situated  on  a high  and 
steep  cnnicnl  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  DInai 
Bran,  once  a fortress  uf  consldcralde  strength  ; and  about 
1 m.  beyond,  nearly  In  the  same  direction,  are  the  ma- 
jestic remains  of  valc-crucis  Ahlx'y,  still  in  tolerable 
preservation  : the  n.*ime  of  this  ahb<'y  is  derived  from  a 

EUlar  or  cross,  situated  in  an  ailjolnlng  Acid,  supposed  to 
e of  high  antiquity.  Four  miles  from  the  town,  and  in 
another  direction,  is  the  ('ysylltau  aqueduct,  by  which 
the  Kllesmere  canal  is  conveyed  across  the  I>ec,  a no(>le 
structure  of  19  arches,  raised  126  ft.  above  the  river,  at  a 
cost  of  47, MW. 

I.LANIDI.OK.H,  a lurl.  bor.,  market-town  and  par. 
of  N.  Wales,  co,  of  Montgomery,  hund.  Llanhlloes,  at 
the  emfliience  of  the  Clevedox  with  the  Severn,  37  m. 
W’.S.W.  SlircBsbury.  and  IM  W.N.W.  London.  Pop. 
of  town  In  IKll,  It  Is  situated  in  a valley  on  the 

K bank  of  the  Severn  (crossed  here  by  a handsome 
stone  bridp*  of  3 arches),  and  Is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  hills:  the  hulhliiig*  have  Increased  rapidly,  and 
several  respectable  houses  have  been  sultsiitutra  for 
others  rnn>|)osod  of  wood  and  plaster,  which  formerly 
gave  the  place  a me.an  appearance.  A new  town-hall 
stands  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  church; 
bitilt  In  IM2  oil  the  site  of  au  older  structure,  and  very 
recciitiy  n-paired,  is  chlelly  remarkable  f<ir  a ceiling  of 
delicately  c.irred  oak,  and  for  a square  tower  of  great 
antiquity.  There  arc  also  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesiryaiis.  ('alvlnistic  Mt'thodists,  Baptists, 
Mild  the  Society  of  Friends.  Instruction  is  fiimishi^  in 
day 'Si'hooU  to  about  70  children  ; but  education  Is  littlq 
valued,  and  the  m.ass  of  the  population  are  described, 
•re  hope  too  strongly,  as  being  **  cradled  In  Ignorance, 
and  tminHl  to  vice  bo'th  by  habit  and  example.” 

Flannel  and  other  woollens  are  the  principal  articles 
manufartur«*d  In  I.lanldlo«s.  and  the  present  Improved 
cniiditinn  of  the  town  it  wholly  attributable  to  its  trade  in 
these  articles.  The  spinning  of  wool  is  con<lucted  in  six 
mills,  employing  INO  hands  ; but  the  doth  It  wholly 
made  by  nand-lroros.  The  quantity  of  flannel  annu- 
ally manufactured  averages  4.3('0  pieces:  there  were 
Hll  looms  at  work  In  IK'IM,  which  employed  .V20  men, 
176  women,  and  106  children.  The  wages  of  the  best 
weavers  are  lOt.  a week  ; but  the  average  is  about  7«. 
Spinners  earn  atmut  I2i.  The  weavers  are  staUxl  to  be 
druiikiii,  improvident,  dishonest,  and  Insubordinate: 
In  lact,  hs’twi-en  poverty  ou  the  one  hand,  an»l  want  of 
education  on  the  other,  the  condition  of  Llanidloes  pre. 
senu  a picture  d.'irker.  by  many  shades,  than  any  town 
of  its  size  in  the  prlnclnallty.  except  Merthyr-Ty«ivil.” 
{Hnu4-U>om  Rfp.)  NVithIn  the  par.  is  the  lofty  muim- 
tiitii  of  Fltnliiium,  or,  more  properly.  Pumlummon,  **  the 
flve.peakc<l  hill,'’  on  which  are  tne  sources  of  the  Se- 
vern, W ye.  and  Kheldiol ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
there  are  slate  quarries  and  lead  mines,  the  produce  of 
mhich  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  place. 

l.lanldliM.'S  Is  a corporate  town,  having  a mayor,  co- 
roner. and  other  omrers,  rlecte<l  at  a coiirt-ieet : it 
was  not  connidercd  sufficiently  important  to  be  included 
In  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Keform  Act.  The 
Reform  Act  made  It  a pari.  bor..  conlributorT  to  Mont- 
gonuTv,  Hhlrh  sends  1 mem.  to  tlie  H.  of  C..  and  the 
electoral  limit*  comprise,  besides  the  town,  a consider- 
aide  extent  of  surface  on  both  sides  the  Severn.  Ke. 
gistercti  eU'ctors.  In  I83H-40,  97.  Markets  on  Saturday  : 
faJ'S  April  May  11.,  June  21.,  July  17.,  September  13.. 
Octob(>r  2.  and  2H. 

LLANHWST,  a town  of  N.  Wales,  partly  In  co. 
Caernarvon  and  partly  also  in  co.  Denbigh,  on  the  Con- 
way, 37  in.  W.  Chester,  and  1X4  m.  N.W.  1-nndon.  Fop. 
of  par.,  in  IH3I,  3.601.  The  town,  in  a spacious  vale, 
■ui rounded  by  lofty  and  »i)l-wooded  hills,  stands  chiefly 
oo  the  K.,  but  partly  also  on  tho  W.  bonk  of  the  Con- 
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way.  which  Is  crossed  here  by  an  eh^gant  bridge,  con- 
structed in  1636,  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Throe 
considerable  streets,  lined  with  tolerably  built  houses, 
branch  from  a spa*ious  market-place,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  town-hall,  a substantial  brick  itiucture. 
The  church,  an  old  and  small  building,  has  adjoining 
to  it  the  Gwydir  chanel.  a square  castcUatod  edifice, 
originally  erected  as  a family  mausoleum,  by  the  Wynne 
family,  and  now  used  as  a place  of  worship.  It  has 
many  monuments';  but  its  ciilef  celebrity  is  owing  to 
its  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  LewclIyD,  re- 
movetl  tliither  h’om  the  abbey  of  Aberconway,  in 
which  they  were  originally  Interred,  There  are  also  II 
cha]>cU  for  dissenters  within  the  par.,  and  some  g>>od 
Sunday  schools.  I.lnnrwst,  formerly  noted  for  its  liarp- 
manufacture,  depends  at  present  almost  entirely  on  i^ia 
retail  trade  : for  the  spinning  and  knitting  uf  wool  is  lie- 
come  aiiile  insigniHcant.  It  derives  considerable  advan- 
tages from  its  position  on  the  Conway,  which  brings 
up  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  to  Trefriew  with  coal,  lime, 
timber,  Ac.  in  return  for  slate  and  iron.  Gwydir  castle, 
a rattier  largi*  and  very  elegant  modern  structure.  Is  si- 
tuated about  } m.  from  the  town.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Satuniayi.  Fairs  on  March  3.,  April  23.,  June  10., 
Aug.  10..  Sept.  17..  Oct. 23.. and  Dec.  II. 

LLANTlllSSENT,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  hund.  Miskin.  10  m. 
N W'.  Cardiff,  and  HO  m.  W.  l.ondon.  Fop.  of  pari. 
iMir.  In  1H31,  9.V>:  ditto  of  par.,  2.7H9.  The  town,  which 
stands  on  a commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  vale 
of  Glamorgan,  consist*  only  of  three  or  four  narrow  and 
Irregular  stre^,  lined  with  old  and  ill-bullt  himses. 
The  town-hall  and  market-house  were  erected  by  tho 
Bute  family,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  the  priti. 
cipal  landowners  in  the  par.  The  church  is  a large 
structure  in  the  Norman  style,  the  tiring  being  a vicarage 
in  the  flft  of  tho  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral. There  are  also  two  chap«'ls  of  ease  In  the  out- 
townships,  and  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
with  attached  Sunday  schcKils.  I'he  ruins  of  an  okl  castle 
with  a high  tower  stand  close  to  the  town  ; and.  at  a short 
distance,  arc  some  interesting  remains  of  an  old  monas- 
tery. Llantrissent  has  rer)'  little  trade  ; but  coal,  leail, 
and  iron  are  fosind  In  considoraldc  quantities.  In  the 
hamlet  of  Fcntvrch.  and  sent  to  Cardin  lor  ex|iurtation. 
The  charter  of  thn  bor.  was  granted  by  Edward  III., 
and  the  govermnent  is  vested  In  a portreeve,  constable, 
and  12  aldermen,  wliosc  privileges  were  left  untouciied 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Art.  Llantrissent  is  a n.arl. 
bor.,  cootribiitory  with  Cowbrld]n?  to  <!ardiiT,  which 
sends  1 mem.  tu  the  11.  of  C.  licgistcrcd  ^lectors  in 
lX)9-40,  76.3,  of  whom  lt*3  belonged  (u  Llantrissent.  Slor- 
kets  on  Friday : fairs,  Feb.  13.,  May  12.,  Aug.  12.,  and 
Oct.  29. 

LLERENA.  a town  nf  S|)ain,  prov.  Kslr'>madura^ 
.39  m.  N.  Seville,  and  2f4t  m.  S W.  Madrid.  Fop.,  ac- 
cording to  MiQano.  6.4!'o.  It  stands  on  a plain  at  the 
foot  of  tho  Sierra  San  Bernardo,  which  separates  Kstre- 
madura  from  Seville ; and  has  2 par.  churches,  4 con- 
vent.*, and  an  hospital.  The  inhab.  arc  chiedy  engaged 
in  crazing  sitcep  and  rattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
riclnity,  and  in  oolh-cting  oak-l>ark,  galls,  and  timber 
from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

LO  (ST.)  (an.  Btiov<ra),  a town  of  France,  dep.  La 
Mancho,  of  which  it  is  the  rap.,  on  the  Vire.  and  on 
the  high  road  between  Faris  and  Cherbourg,  t&Cm.  \V. 
by  N.  the  former.  Fop.  (1836)  et.  com.,  8,820.  It  is  ill 
laid  out ; streets  steep  aud  Irregular  ; they  mostly  lead 
from  a square  in  the  higbnt  and  centr^  part  of  the  town, 
which  has  several  of  the  prinripal  public  buildings : 
among  those  the  fuw  that  deserve  notice  are.  the  church 
of  Ndire-Damo,  with  two  lofty  spires  ; that  of  St.  Croix, 
built  in  80.3,  and  considered  the  best  specimen  of  Saxon 
architecture  in  France  ; the  prefecture,  a handsome  new 
edlQce ; the  town-hall,  judicial  court,  prison,  hospital, 
theatre,  and  a bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Vire.  The 
environs  are  picturesque  and  agreeable.  St.  Lo  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  orlgiital  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a communal  mllego.  It 
lias  a public  library  with  2,.3iXi  volt.,  a philharmonic 
s*>dety.  societies  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  manufac- 
tures of  tine  woollen  cloths,  druggets,  canvass,  serges, 
calicoes,  l.ice.  cutlery,  Ac.,  and  con»ldrrable  trade  in 
thread,  iron,  salt  butler,  cider,  honey,  cattle.  Ac.  It  de- 
rives its  present  name  fmm  a bishop  of  ('outances  in  the 
6th  century,  (/fsfgo.art.  Manchf.) 

LOANGO,  a kingdom  of  W.  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic 
OcH'an,  bounded  N.  by  Mavomba.  and  .S.  by  ('.ungo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bv  tbe  Zaire.  Tho'coast  Is  high 
and  abrupt,  but  the  bills  are  covered  with  earth  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  gem-rally  a stiff  loam, 
and  very  productive  ; but  nrar  tho  ci»ast  is  an  extremely 
flne  sand,  that  is  carried  atxml  by  the  iighicst  breexe. 
The  lakes  and  rivers,  of  wiltirh  there  is  a crmsidcroble 
number.  alMiund  with  tUh,  and  Iq  the  forests  are  found 
tiger-cats,  ounces,  luetui.  monkeys,  anlelopis,  hares, 
and  other  game.  The  eiiniatc  is  excessively  hot:  U 
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•omrllnw*  rain*,  birt  thr  d«-w*  ar^  nifRriont  f<’r  TOfr- 
tatioii.  Iho  nnty  ^ain*  arr  nuiniiM*.  maise.  and 

a aixnde*  of  pulae  railed  mutHgm,  rudriv  ruliUatiti  by 
trometi,  who  merely  stir  tlie  (trcmod  to  the  dvt>th  of  an 
liK-b,  and  rover  up  the  Kr^ln.  to  prevent  iu  Im'Ui);  dc> 
vnurrd  by  birds;  and  even  tlii*  aii-nder  rullure  i«  con. 
nix'd  Cr>  small  |iatrlies  round  the  viliat;es.  'J'lie  r«‘»t 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  hcrlMae,  rising 
tt»  the  height  of  8 fe<*t.  alloaed  by  tin*  i*eople  to  gr«*w, 
ri|H‘n.  and  wither,  without  being  applied  to  any  use. 
Soinrlmies,  however,  they  set  tire  to  it.  producing  a w ide 
exti  nd<Ht  e(MiH:tgralion  over  the  whole  country,  the  mia't 
appearing  from  the  tea  to  be  on  bre.  'I'hc  tinevt  fruits 
grr>w  wild,  and  th»  sugar-cane  attains  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  tree  railed  the  ma|N>u  it  d(tlingui*hi<d,  tiko 
the  liaolmb.  by  the  ennrmmit  lUmrtlaions  of  Its  trtink. 
l‘.dm  trees  are  very  plentiful,  particularly  that  s|>ecli’s 
fiom  which  the  natives  extract  their  favourite  liquor. 
The  potAtoanil  yam  are nls'» .iliundant.  T>»e  ('hlnes<.‘  hog 
is  the  only  animal  rearei!  for  d"ine«.tlc  use,  the  natiri's 
having  altogether  neglected  the  Itreeding  uf  slu*ep,  cattle, 
and  horses,  formerly  iiitrudiiced  by  the  rortuguese,  and 
still  abundant  at  llieir  lellleineiit  of  St.  Paul  de  Luanda. 
The  Inhahs.  usnallr  reside  iu  viUajM'i  or  clusters  of  straw  | 
huts  in  the  midst  of  |>alm  groves.  They  teem  to  be  in  the 
lowest  state  uf  degradaCi.m,  being  incorrigibly  indolent, 
debauched,  flithy,  cowoiUlr,  and  su|>crstU1ous  in  the 
extieme.  The  country  Is  divided  among  several  chiefs,  ■ 
who.  though  ufleti  at  war  with  each  other,  acknowledge  , 
the  supremo  authority  of  the  king  of  I.oango.  the  cap.  ' 
The  Utter  is  elective  and  absulutu ; Init  the  judicial 
)>ower  It  vested  In  the  ealutit  or  assi'mblies  of  the 
dilfcrent  villages.  I.nango,  r.tUed  hy  the  natives. 

aUmt  m.  from  thu  roast.  In  Ut.  4'^  '.W  S.,  lung.  I?"  ‘Sy 
K-.  has  iMH'n  said  to  liave  a pop.  uf  l.S,IHg>  persons.  It 
U nothing  more  than  a colU'Ction  of  huts.  Tills  aiKl 
the  ports  of  Katienda  and  .M.ijumba.  also,  in  Loaiigo, 
were  formerly  among  the  principal  slave  marts  on  the 
coast  of  (iuinea;  ami  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
h.ive  been  niatle  for  the  suppression  of  the  traihe.  we 
doubt  whether  it  lie  inoteruilly  diminished.  (For  fur- 
ther and  ample  information  as  to  this  country.  si*e 
agit  d iu  Cote  Oa'uimla/e  de  r.i/fttfHe,  by  lirgrandj're,  ; 

iMusim  ; and  Prevuit,  Uiitoire  Gii*rraie  det  reyugcj,  voL 
v..S7y-fiM».)  ‘ 

LOt’HK.S,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Indre-et-Loire, 
cvp.  arroml,  on  a hill  be^lde  the  Iiidre,  ‘i34  in.  S.L. 
Tours.  Pon.  (|s30>,  c.r.  com..  S.GiXI.  It  is  irregularly 
laid  out,  and  its  streets  arc  narrow  ; but  It  It  clean,  and 
has  many  g»o>l  houses.  Its  castle,  on  a plateau,  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  it  situated,  lias 
gametl  {-onsiilerablc  notoriety  in  Frnich  history.  It 
apjHiars  to  liave  built  In  the  last  ages  of  the  \S'cst- 
ern  Prnpire.  and  is  one  of  the  most  rrin.vrkable  remains 
of  that  |H‘riod  now  existing  in  F'ranc**  Charles  VII. 
defeiidevt  It  lucrv-ssfully  agaTiwl  the  Kngllsh  ; Louis  XL 
made  it  a slate  prison ; and  here.  Cardinal  Haluc,  of  in- 
famous memory,  was  coti6ned  in  an  iron  rage  for  II 
years.  It  is  now  mostly  destroyed,  what  remains  being 
occui>leil  by  tlie  sub-prefecture,  prison,  ice.  The  pa> 
lac«‘  of  Clvarles  VII..  now  tho  munlci|iallty.  Is  a large 
oblong  building  on  the  l).viik  of  the  Imire  ; it  w.\»  lung 
the  residence  of  Agnes  Sorcl,  whose  remains  are  depo- 
^ted  in  a chapel  in  a tower  uf  her  erection.  The  church 
of  leeches,  orlginallr  fiitintlcd  circa  anno  4>Vl.  is  a sin- 
gular piece  of  arciutecture,  with  four  sleifples.  two  of 
which  are  id>out  PiU  ft.  high.  laKbi-s  communicates 
with  the  little  town  of  Heaiilieu  by  several  bridges  over 
the  livdre.  It  is  the  se  d of  v IrllHmal  of  primarv  jtiris- 
diftton.  and  a communal  colb-ge  ; and  has  manuracturci 
of  linens  and  coarse  wootlen  cloths,  pa|wr,  leatlicr,  &c. 
{Jingo,  art.  Jwtrr-ei-Lotre.) 

LOt'HM.kHKN,  a royal  and  pari.  bar.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  ro.  Dumfries,  in  a level  cosmtry,  sur- 
roundeil  by  several  lochs,  or  lakes,  10  m.  N.K.  Dum- 
fries, and  i‘i  m.  N.W.  Uoriitle.  Pop.  1,012.  The  town  i 
mnsists  of  one  extremely  wide  street,  more  or  less  over- 

f;rnwn  with  grass.  The  public  buildings  ore  a town-  . 
lujse,  parish  church,  and  a dissenting  chapel.  It  has  i 
no  mamifartures.  The  schools  are  gmal;  and  there  is 
a subscription  library:  but  it  Is  aJtoceihcr  alx>iit  the 
poorest  royal  bor.  in  Scotland.  I/orhmalien  owes  Its 
origin  to  the  protection  alTofded  by  a castle  of  the  same 
name,  built  in  the  Pith  century,  by  tho  Hruces,  lords  of 
Annandale,  from  whence  King  Robert  Bruce  was  de- 
scendctl.  The  site  of  this  fortress,  ■urruundv'il  by  a 
deep  fosse  and  moat.  Is  still  colh'd  the  Caslle-hill. 
Robert  Bruce  built  another  strong  castle  rm  a fwninsuU 
on  the  S.K.  fide  of  the  Castle  l.wh.  which,  with  Its  out-  I 
works,  covered  nearly  1*3  acre*.  The  walit.  in  the  few  ; 
ploees  where  they  are  still  entire,  are  12  A-  thick.  It  was  j 
preserved  as  a border  fortress  till  the  union  of  the  crowns;  | 
since  wlilch  it  has  gradually  gone  to  decav.  Bruce  ^r-  | 
ceileti  out  the  baronv  of  I>>ctirnaben,  called  tiie  *'  kotir 
Towns,”  as  It  cmitafns  4 villages,  among  hi*  retainers. 

In  small  patches,  on  the  condition  that  the  occupants 
should  furnish  a corLaia  amount  of  proviatuus  for 
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the  use  of  the  roy.il  fortress.  These  nersons,  who  arw 
I calletl  the  king’s  kimlly  teuniits,”  haa  no  written  title 
I to  the  lands  ; and  at  present,  in  case  of  a sale,  a simple 
I deed  of  conveyance  Is  suflicjent  ; and  the  successlun  is 
I taken  up  without  any  feudal  service.  Owing  to  a m(s- 
I iindiTstandlug  tx'lwevn  thi-s«'  tenants  and  the  keeper  uf 
lox:)muvlH‘ii  Palace.  ('harli*s  11.,  in  1C64,  guarantee  to 
tiiem  the  per{Mrtuily  uf  their  leases,  and  rclirred  lliem 
from  every  burden,  rxce|>t  the  rents  and  services  paid 
bjr  their  ancestors  iu  which  are  uomiuol  iiierrlr. 
Tile  tenants  are  a poor  but  couteiited  class,  having  little 
intercourse  w ith  the  rest  of  the  commuinty.  Johnstunr. 
of  Annandale,  is  tlie  hi*reditary  ke«|>er  of  the  ruyal 
' pslai'e.  and,  as  such,  receives  the  nominal  rents  in 
question.  Many  of  the  inhob.  of  the  bor..  like  the 
'*  king's  kindly  tenants.”  arc  owners  of  sniall  patches  of 
land,  there  U'lng  within  the  bur.  no  fewer  than  I4i 
small  proprietors  I Lochinaben  unites  with  Annan, 

' Sanquhar.  Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  sending  a 
merolxT  to  the  H.  of  C.  HegUtcred  voters  in  IH40.41,  , 
41.  (A'cir  Stat.  4rc.  of  ScoUund.  I Dun^ries.  p.  37G— 

: ChnlmcrCt  Cnl<  i.Umia,  $ Dunyjriet’thtre ; cort^tk'g 

Picture  oj  Scottmot. ) 

LOCIIVVINNOC'M,  a manufacturing  town  of  Scot* 
land,  CO.  Renfrew,  ou  the  Lalder,  a stream  which  ter- 
minates in  ('Astic  Hemple  latch.  L^k  m.  S.W.  GLasgnw, 
and  Avr.  Pop.,  in  1851,  2,*»4-V  The  towii,  which 

is  shcltrre<l  in  every  rllrectiun,  exc<-pt  the  S.K..  either 
br  rising  ground*,  or  thick  plaiitalions,  has  a m^n  street 
(|  m.  long),  with  tcver.vi  strin^ts  crossing  it  at  right 
angles.  There  are.  in  the  town,  the  itarish  church,  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Assoi'iate  Synod,  several  public 
libraries,  and  various  friendly  societies.  Manufactures 
were  early  iniruducial  Into  lAKhwiiinoch  ; but  those  of 
linen  and  silk  liavo  disappeared.  Thread-making  was 
intrrKluct'd  in  1723:  at  one  time  there  were  about  W 
threacLmilis  in  the  place  ; but  the  butlness  is  now  nearly 
dlscoollniii*d.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Three 
cottnn-roills  employ  about  persons;  and  there  are 
atiovc  218  weavers  emplovcd  bv  the  manufacturers  of 
Llasgow  and  Paisley.  There  is  a smAlt  power-loom 
faciury,  a small  mill  for  carding  and  spinnir^  wool,  and 
one  of  the  best  corn-mills  in  .Scotland.  'The  line  of 
the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railroad,  o^iened  in  1H40,  passes 
close  to  Lochwinuuch.  (/Aid./  ami  Factory  lieport*^ 
5<i7  ) 

LOCKKKUIK.  a market  town  of  Scotland,  ro.  Dum- 
fries, In  the  centre  of  a rich  and  fertile  country,  uo 
the  road  iM'tween  Carlisle  and  (jiasgow,  37  ra.  N.W. 
the  former,  and  G6  in.  S.F.  the  latter.  Pop.,  iu  1851, 

! 1,414.  It  Is  neat  arxi  regularly  built:  its  only  public 
i buildings  are  the  parish  church,  and  a chajiel  belonging 
to  the  .Associate  Synod.  Luckiu-bie  has  long  been  dis- 
lingulihed  for  Us  excellent  schools.  There  are  two 
' public  llitraries  and  a reading  riMvm.  There  are  2 fairs 
and  10  markets  annually.  The  fairs  are  exclusively,  or 
at  least  |>rincipaUy,  for  lambs  and  W(»ol.  When  tho 
border  feuds  *0  far  ceased  (after  the  union  of  the 
crowns)  as  to  allow  a sliglit  Intercourse  between  the 
Bngtish  and  Scotch,  the  sheep  farmers  of  the  8.  of 
.Scotland  atseinbled  here  to  meet  the  Knglish  dealers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  these  fairs,  which  have  been  long 
very  ImjHirtant,  The  l-ammas  fair  (2d  Monday  in  .Aug.) 
is  the  largest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland.  The  10  markets 
have  eai'h  a somewhat  difTcreiit  object;  one  of  them 
ItHng  for  hiring  serrants,  another  for  black  cattio  and 
i)or<i4>i ; while  thou*  in  winter  are  principally  for  )K>rk, 
j which  is  largely  produced  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  twu 
[ branch  banks  in  the  town.  {Setc  St.  Acc.  qfScoi.  } D«Mt- 
jnes,  n 4.«1.) 

I.ODK'VE.  a town  of  France,  d#n.  Herault.  cap.  ar- 
rund  , on  the  F.rgux.  at  the  foot  of  tne  Ovennes,  27  m. 
W.N.AA'.  MontiH-lUer.  Pop..  In  1836.  cjt.  cum.,  11,071. 

It  is  ill  built  ; Is  surrounded  by  old  forlilications  ; .ind 
b.ts  an  old  cathe<lral.  fonnerlr  a blshoti’s  s'-e.  In  I.ov- 
dAre  and  its  Detglibourhood,  from  7,f>00  to  8.000  work. 
pc'Oplc  are  empluyi*d  in  the  manufacture  of  wcxillm  cloth 
for  tho  army,  and  ueariy  all  the  liihab.  of  the  town  are 
in  virao  manner  connected  with  this  hustuess.  at  least 
5-4tlis  of  the  |>op.  belnncing  to  weavers'  fainilie*.  AtwHJt 
Cn,0(K)  piri'cs  of  iiroad  cloth  are  made  annually.  The 
govemmeut  demand  for  this  cloth  being  pretty  c<m4tA:it, 
the  people  engagi.'d  in  its  mamifacture  have  also  pretty 
constant  employment,  and  thrlr  condition  is  conveouently 
licltcr  than  that  of  inmt  of  those  In  the  ordinary  nrpart- 
inentt  of  industry.  Wipres  are  high;  the  men  getting 
from  I fr.  7A  c.  to  .I  fr.  a day  ; women  from  75  r.  to  I ^ fr.  ; 
and  children  from  .V)  to  Sl1  c,  'i’be  w f>tkj>e»)j>le  are  said 
to  be  active,  hiduvtrtous,  ar>d  particularly  sober ; and  the 
proixirtiou  of  illegitimate  to  the  total  births  in  Lfwl^ve  is 
Maid  not  to  lie  more  than  one  in  30,  while  in  the  drp. 
generally  It  is  I in  19.  Tliis  singular  stateinent,  the  accu- 
racy of  w hich  seems  at  first  nlglit  very  qii«  slionaide.  Is 
partly  at  lea*t  aecmmted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  w eavers 
usmuly  marry  early,  that  there  Is  no  garrtsim  in  (he 
town,  that  som>*oi  tin*  iemales  lie  in  at  Mmitpeilier,  Itx. 
zitTCS,  Olid  elM'wlu  re,  and  that  there  is  QO  fouivdlmg 
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anyhim  (n  th«  whole  nrrood.  (Huno,  Kri.  HframU  ; VtU 
U-rwi  t TaUeau  Fkyaique,  IfC.  dcM  1.  31^ 

aSi.) 

Loni,  « rltr  nf  Lombardy,  cap.  dctog.  Lodi  and 
Crema,  on  the  Adda,  hern  rrocMNl  by  a wui^n  bridge, 
and  on  (lie  road  from  Milan  (o  Florenza,  IH  m.  S.R. 
Milan.  Lat.  4.V>  |»'  31''  N..  long.  9^  JO'  .Vi"  E. 
Top.  (l*sVH).  16,963.  It  it  situated  on  shKhtly  rising 
^mnd.  and  is  surrounded  by  old  wails,  and  entered  by 
lour  gati-s.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  broad  and 
regular  slrtuHs,  an  old  citadel,  now  dismantled,  and  con- 
Tcrtesi  into  barracks  by  (he  Kin|>eror  Joseph  it.,  nu- 
merous churches,  a large  hosplul,  a theatre,  several 
handsome  palaci-s,  and  a large  market-place  surrounded 
with  arcades.  The  church  dtlla  Incoronata  is  said  to 
bare  been  dcslgne<l  by  flramante  ; it  has  a (Ine  rotunda, 
and  U omamentM  with  frescues  and  paiutlogs  by  ('a> 
Ii»to.  a pupil  of  Titian.  In  the  cathedral  is  the  **  Murder 
of  the  Imiucents,”  bv  the  same  artist.  1/odi  Is  a bishop's 
S4H' : and  the  s«*at  oi  the  gorernor,  assembly,  and  supt*- 
rior  iudirial  courts  for  the  delegates ; it  has  a royal  ami 
cnieslastical  gymnasium,  a public  library,  a nomul 
school,  founded  liy  Joseph  IT.,  orphan  and  foundling 
asylums,  a workhmise,  a mtmi  dr  ptiU.  a large  porcelain 
factory,  and  manufactures  of  lincu  fabrics,  Ac  It  is  tlie 
centre  of  the  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese.  (Set  Italy 
(.\ISTRI  va)  in  this  rol.,  p.  64.) 

Lodi  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  the  vtcto^ 
achieved  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  by  Nai>uIeon,  to 
his  first  Italian  c.impaign.  The  cannon  of  the  Aus- 
trians swept  the  bridge  behind  which  they  were  drawn 
up ; but  it  was.  notw  ithstanding,  forced  by  the  French 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Austrian  army  to- 
tally defeatctl.  On  this  oceasion,  the  Intrepidity  and 
gallantry  of  Nnpulenn  shone  as  conspicuously  as  bis 
skill  as  a tactician.  (Ortierr.,  Sat.  Enepci.  ; berghaua  ; 
f'eiufer'ji  Itatu,  4<*.) 

I.OFKOUkK  ISLES,  a group  of  Islands  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  between  lot.  67*'  40*  ami  09°  W N.,and  long 
ll**  4(/  and  IG*"  'jO'  K.  There  are  five  larger  and  several 
smaller  islands,  having  in  all  from  3.1  00  to  4,fKNi  inhab. 
The  principal  are  (taking  a S.W.  direction)  Andben, 

l. otngi>eu.  and  Hlndden.  wliich  is  the  largest  of  the  whole 
group,  and,  with  six  others,  forms,  on  the  side  of  the 
Norwegian  continent,  the  great  gtilpli  of  West  Fiord. 
The  coasts  of  those  island  arc  extremely  irregular, 
and  they  rise  Into  lofty  and  rugged  irountaJns,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  in  sumo  places  with  glaciers. 
There  are  no  trees,  but  only  a few  stunted  shrubs.  graM, 
and  cryptogamous  plants  ; nor  are  these  i.clonds  of  any 
ioipurtance.  except  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  which  are 
very  extensive  and  valuable.  “ In  the  b«>ginning  of 
February  llio  ccKl-fi'h  set  In  from  Uh*  ocean,  and  occupy 
the  Ivinks  in  West  Fiord.  These  banks  are  from  3lo  I0  m. 
out  in  the  Fiord,  at  a d«;>th  of  from  G(i  to  HU  fatiumis  ; 
aitd  the  fish  crowd  so  much  together  while  depositing 
their  spawn,  that  it  is  said  a di'cp  sea  lead  is  often  lii(er« 
runted  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  through  these  ju,k~ 
kiUa.  The  fishermen  assemble  in  the  month  of  January 
at  the  ditl'errnt  stations,  and  the  fish  arc  caught  by  nett 
and  long  lines,  set  at  night  and  taken  up  In  the  morning. 
An  nuLlit,  nr  comiatny,  consists  of  3 boats,  each  having 
6 men.  and  proviucii  » ith  G nr  H ncU  ; and  every  20  or  30 
of  these  ct>mpanies  have  a large  tender  to  bring  out  their 
provisions,  nets  and  lins's.  and  to  take  the  prorluce  to 
market  The  fish  are  curi-d  as  round  or  stin  k fish  till 
April,  after  which  they  .iro  split,  salted,  and  carri«*d  to  . 
l)n>nthoim,  or  other  pUrcs,  to  be  dritsl  on  the  rocks, 
like  the  Scr>tch-drkd  cod.  The  sbK'k-fish  are  merely 
gutted  and  hung  up,  two  together,  across  poles,  and  are  ; 
dried,  without  salt,  in  the  wind.  In  a medium  year 
(|H'i7)  there  were  3.9IC  IxuUs  fishing  in  K1  dilTerent 
stations,  occotbpanied  by  I34  leiKlcrr,  the  number  of  men 
In  idl  being  16.3'J4.  The  produce  amounted  to  16,466,630 
lish.  which,  when  dried,  wnuld  weigh  H.sOU  torts;  there 
were,  also,  3I.S30  barrels  of  c«>d-od,  and  6.0(Nl  tiarreU  of 
cod-roc.  'I'bis  important  winter-fishery  ends  in  the 
Uiiddle  of  April.  1 'he  hernng  fishery  on  these  shores  U 
of  much  less  cuusequcnco."  (Latng*a  Svrway^  p.  399 — 
4<3.) 

I.Ofilll'H  (/.oAogwr,  “ the  Iron  fort"),  a strong  hill 
fort  of  Hmdostan.  pruv.  Auruugabad,  In  the  Biltish  ter- 
ritories, :JU  m.  N.W.  F(H)nah.  From  the  perpeudicular 
hi-ight  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  this  fortress  could 
not,  if  properly  defenOtd,  be  taken  by  storm.  It  is  stip- 
pliid  with  water  by  numerous  tanks  and  springs,  and  has 
extensive  excavattd  magazines.  It  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  tbe  lintisb  Irs  1h|R. 

I.OfiKONO  (,Tn.  Julinbriga'i,  a town  of  Spain,  io 
Old  Castile,  pruv.  Soria,  on  a spacious  jdain  on  the 
Ebrn.  which  is  here  crossed  by  a handioroe  bridge,  57 

m.  W.S.W.  Fampelufia,  aud  ra.  N.E.  5Iadrid.  Fop., 
according  to  Mifiano,  6,310.  It  eoinprises,  hMides 
several  g<KHl  streets,  two  fin«>  sqiuut-s,  with  a rtilli'- 
glale  church.  6 par.  churches,  A convents,  and  2 hos- 
pitals. It  has  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  fabrics  of 
•addles,  luU,  and  candies. 
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LO  H R I A . a sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  the  most  northerly 
in  the  territ.  of  Vemen,  on  the  Ibsl  Sea.  176  ro.  N.  N.\v . 
Mocha,  lat.  15®  4F  20".  long.  42®  46'  14".  It  stands 
on  low  ground,  sometimes  inundated  by  the  sea.  its 
port  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  of  even  small  bunten  aro 
obliged  to  aixrhor  at  a cuusidt*rable  distance  off  shore. 
The  enviroiu  ar.‘  arid  and  sterile,  and  tbe  town  is  ill 
supphrd  with  water.  It  is  not  walled,  but  is  dcfeiKled 
by  several  towers  at  equal  distances  round  it,  though 
only  one  of  these  Is  defencible  by  cannon.  A few  houses 
are  of  stone ; but  tbo  greater  part  are  mere  mud  huts, 
thatched  with  ^ass.  with  a straw  mat  for  the  door,  and 
rarely  any  windows.  The  chief  edifices  ore.  a mosque, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  Mohammedan  saint  who  founded 
the  town;  the  govcnior's  residence ; the  custom-house, 
aod  some  colTee  warehouses.  The  coffee  shipped  at 
Loheia  is  Inferior  to  that  of  Mewha  : but  it  notw  ithstand- 
ing carries  cm  a considerable  trade  in  it  with  Cairo, 
through  Djidda.  (.line  Is  prrfiarrvl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  (he  calcination  of  rural ; and  near  the  town  Is  a 
s.dt  mine.  (S'tcbukrt  I'oyage  dt  L’.irahie,  L 243.;  Ueog. 
Jimruat,  5r.) 

I.OlU-K'r-CIIF'R,  a dep.  of  F'rance,  reg.  centre,  be- 
tw«*rn  lat.  47®  16'  and  4H-'  to*  S..  and  long.  U®  30'  and 
2®  16'  F:.,  h.v\ing  N.  Knre-et-l.oire,  F..  Ia>lret  ami  Cher, 
S.  indre  and  Indre-i-t-Ia>ire,  oivd  \V.  the  latter,  and 
Sarthe.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.l\  , HOm.;  breaiUh  varying 
from  20  to  4fi  ni.  Area.  625.971  hectar»*s.  Fop.(]H3<t), 
244.<!43.  Surface  nuvstly  plain,  with  a general  inclination 
toward  the  W'.  The  Loire  intersects  the  dep.  nearly  in 
its  cculre  in  a direction  from  E.  to  W.  ; the  other  ctdef 
rivers  on*,  in  the  N.  (he  Loir,  a tributary  of  the  Sartlie ; 
and  in  the  S.  the  ('her,  Duimcheurc,  and  Cusoon, 
affluents  of  the  lojire.  In  the  S.  of  the  dep.  are  ounie- 
rous  I o«ds  and  marshes,  which  In  the  arr»>nd.  of  Ito- 
raorantin  cover  nearly  3,4<X)  hectares.  In  1x34,  it  was 
estimated  that  3'19.627  hectares  of  the  surface  wer© 
arable,  31.6.^  occupied  with  postures,  26,.‘i91  with  vine- 
yards, 70,210  w ith  Woods,  aod  80,1<1<6  with  heaths,  wattes, 
Ac.  Mure  com  It  grown  tbau  is  requin-d  for  home  mn- 
siimmloii;  iu  1H36.  I,v61..Vm  hectolitres  were  haivcaCtd, 
chiefly  oats  and  wheat.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is 
estininled  .at  above  900,000  hectoltires,  tumeof  which  is  of 
a pretty  lulerable  quality : tbe  wines  are  priticl|ui}ly  in.Tde 
into  brandy  and  vinegiir  ; but  a peculiar  variety,  of  a v ery 
deep  dork  hue,  is  extensively  employed  to  nee|ien  the 
colour  of  other  red  w ines,  and  to  give  a rx'dvitsh  tint  to 
white  wines.  (JuUien,  TupugropArc,  p.  M.)  Beans  and 
peas,  fruit,  berop,  liquaricc,  and  beet-rrmi,  are  raised  in 
considi-rablu  quantities.  lu  1h3U,  about  277.(i«l  slier-p 
were  ke|>t  in  the  dep..  the  annual  prcKlticc  of  their  n cmjI 
being  estimated  at  795.f>l.0  kllugr.  A good  many  poultry 
and  U^s  also  are  reared.  Tbe  rural  fM>p.  is,  however,  lu 
a very  depressed  condition  ; the  labouring  class  occujijr 
miserable  huts,  and  in  one  village  the  hablutiuns  are 
said  to  be  mere  caves  dug  in  tlie  rock.  In  1x36.  of 
9.\fi6|  proptrrtles  subject  to  the  cuntrtbuiton  /onr/crr, 
49,70(1  were  osK'ssid  at  less  than  5 fr.,  and  I4..3H4  at  from 
5 to  10  fr.  Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  but  Iho 
most  valuable  mineral  product  is  flint:  the  must  exten- 
sive beds  of  whidi  in  France  ore  in  the  S.  part  of  this 
dep.,  which  has  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  gun 
flints  used  in  France.  .4  goo«l  workman  prudiu'cs  in  a 
day  4U)  flints  of  the  first,  and  6fJfl  of  the  second  quality  ; 
aod  It  is  accordingly  estimated  that  lUU  workmen,  as- 
sisted by  their  familS's,  will  probably  send  to  morki*t 
in  a year  3U,0ii(r,uon  flints  of  all  ilescriptlons.  Theetn- 
liloyramt  Is  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  most  workmen  die  of  chest  diseases  iK'fure 
they  attain  to  3f1  years  of  age.  The  dep.  has  several 
iron  forges,  tile  and  glass  factories,  ^dteries,  &c., 
with  manufactures,  though  on  a small  scale,  of  serge, 
woollen  cloth,  and  other  woollen  (kbrics.  cotton  and 
hempen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  chemical  products,  Ac. 
It  Is  divided  into  3 arroiids. ; chief  towns.  Bluls  the  cop., 
Komurantin,  and  Vendftme.  U semis  3 mnna  to  tW 
Ch.  of  Uep.  Number  of  electors  in  1H3K-9. 1,57a  I’otal 
public  revenue  in  I'Sl.  6,96x,i60  fr.  (Hugo,  art.  Lotr- 
ft-ChfT  ; (^dai  Tablet,  ikC.) 

LOIHFI  (an.  I.tgi'r),  tlie  prinrip.-i|  river  of  France, 
through  the  central  part  of  whirh  it  flows  in  a W.  direc- 
tion to  its  embottekure  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  basin,  wbirh 
comprises  nearly  l-4th  part  of  the  kinninm,  bos  (ho 
basin  of  the  Seine  on  tbe  N K..  that  of  the  (laronnc  on 
the  S.W’.,  and  that  of  the  Hhonc  on  tbe  R.  It  rises  in 
Mount  (ierbier  de  Junes,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  tho 
Cevennes.  In  the  drp.  Ard6rhe,  about  lat  44'-’36'N., 
lung  4®  30^  K.,  at  an  elevation  of  4.693  (t.  above  the 
sea.  (Bntguicre.)  Its  ^iieral  direction  is  N. N.W.  to 
near  Urleans,  after  which  it  flows  mostly  W.S.W.  to  its 
mouth  near  PaimbcxHif,  in  al>out  lat.  47®  15^  N..  and 
long.  3®  15'  W.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  6?0  m., 
of  wbirh  513  are  navigable.  Before  losing  itssfif  in  llio 
ocean,  it  tprr.-uis  mil  into  n considerable  a-stuarr ; be. 
low  Nantes  it  is  between  2 and  3 m.  in  width  ; but  iU 
navigation  in  the  Iowct  part  of  its  course  Is  ren- 
dered diflicult  by  shalU>ws,  and  numeruus  isUzKls.  Ship# 
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of  900  tom.  thouirh  built  at  Nantc«,  are  loaded  at  Paim> 
bcFuf  or  St.  Naaaire;  and  all  thlpk  of  considerable 
budren  unload  nearly  30  m.  below  Nantei.tbeir  cargora 
being  conveyed  to  that  city  by  lighters.  During  the 
tint  40  m.  of  lU  course,  the  Loire  has  an  average  de. 
scent  of  more  than  .V}  ft.  a mile  ; its  rate  of  descent 
afterwards  averages  4 ft.  a mile.  Us  current  is  every 
where  rapid ; and  its  inundations  are  freouently  pro. 
ilurtire  of  much  damage;  to  prevent  whicn,  extensive 
emkinkmeots  have  been  erectM  along  Us  banka  below 
Orleans. 

I'll!'  tide  rises  to  alsout  f>  m.  below  Nantes.  Its  chief 
triiiutarics  are  the  Maine.  Kndre,  and  Brivn  from  the 
N.  ; and  the  AlUer,  !..oirel.  Clier,  Indre,  Vienne,  and 
Sevre-Nantalse  from  the  S.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Seine,  by  means  of  the  Orleans.  Uriore.  and  NIvernais 
canals;  with  the  Khoiie  by  the  Canal  du  Centre;  and 
with  Brest  Harbour  and  the  KngHsh  Channel  by  the 
Nantes  and  Brest  canal.  To  obviate  the  iropodimriits  to 
navigation  from  sandbanks,  tiC.,  above  Orleans,  a lateral 
canal,  commenced  in  1^22,  has  been  constructed  along 
the  river : it  b«‘gins  opposite  tho  mouth  of  the  Briarc 
canal,  In  the  den.  of  Loiret,  and  runs  along  Its  S.W. 
bank  till  it  tcrmfn.-Ues  opposite  tho  ('aiul  du  Centre,  in 
the  dep.of  AUier.  The  entire  length  of  this  canal  is  123  m. 
'I'he  scenery  along  the  Ixilre,  though  in  parts  very  fine, 
if  gejverally  surpassed  by  that  of  tho  Rhone.  Some  very 
Important  cities  stand  on  its  banks,  among  which,  reck- 
oning from  its  source,  may  be  specihtHl,  Roanne,  Nevers, 
flrleant,  Ulois,  Tours,  Saumur,  AuevoU,  and  Nantes. 
Vief. 

LOIItR.ll.\UTR.  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  between 
lat.  4.'>  aitd  4.V  24'  N..  and  long.  3-’  and  4<^  30'  E.. 
having  N.  I’uy-de-Dbme  and  Loire.  8.R.  Arddeho,  and 
S.W.  Losf're  and  Cantal.  Area. 49H.WO  hectares.  Pop. 

It  is  generally  mountainous,  with  a slofte  to  tho  N. 
The  Cevennes  mountains  run  along  its  S.W.  border,  and 
a range,  pa'iing  off  laterally  from  tliem,  intersects  the 
dep.  about  its  centre,  and  afterwards  bounds  the  dep.  of 
Ivoire  on  the  W.  But  most  of  its  mountains  belong  to 
the  vulcanic  system  of  France,  'fhe  Loire  and  Alberare 
the  principal  rivers,  and  ri*ccive  numerous  small  streams 
within  the  dep. : there  are  many  small  lakes  and  pools 
around  I^I’iiy.  and  elsewhere.  The  bottoms  of  the  vall^s 
are  fertile,  but  not  the  other  parts  of  the  dep.  ; by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  being  stony  or  sandy,  lu 
1 <i  I,  It  was  rslimalwl  that  there  were  22*».072  hectares  of 
arable  land.  ?d.132  ditto  meadow,  74,030  ditto  woods  and 
forests,  ami  W.239  ditto  heaths,  Ac.  Agriculture  is  ex- 
tremely backwanl;  half  the  arable  laud  U coustantly 
111  f.dlow.  and  the  occupiers  are  miserably  poor.  .Suf- 
Adont  corn,  chiefly  rye  with  some  aheat.  Is,  however, 
grown  for  home  consumption  ; but  about  60.1)00  hectol. 
of  wine  an’r  annually  imported.  The  natural  p-xstures 
are  g<KKi.  an.l  their  Irrigation  is  pretty  wcM  conducted. 
In  IstO.  there  were  alKiut  IKS.iXW  head  of  cattle,  and 
27K.iiOO  ihei-p  in  the  dep. ; the  latter  yielding  about 
a >0.0(X)  kilog.  a year  of  w-<xil.  The  rural  nop.  is,  in 

Reiicral,  very  poor  ; and  about  3,0(M)  individuals  annually 
•ave  the  dep.  in  search  of  employment  In  tho  other 
deps.,  as  reapers,  road-makers,  day  labourers,  Ac.  ; 
ni.d  usiusUy  return,  after  about  six  months'  alsscnre, 
with  sums  siipp<Mrd  to  average  about  70  fr.  each.  The 
land  is  very  much  subdivided.  In  IHW.  of  U3.HW  pro- 
perties lutijcct  to  the  eomIrifmlioH  ftmeiere.  4h,'n*7  were 
assessnl  at  h-ss  than  •I  fr..  and  there  are  feu-er  large  pro- 
perties in  this,  than  in  any  other  deti.  of  France.  Cor- 
rOsr  only  excepted.  Haute-Loire  ylehls  annually  about 
2no.OiX>  metrical  quintals  of  coal,  worth  as  many  francs, 
and  a little  iron,  zinc,  and  antimony.  Manufactures 
either  do  nut  exist  at  all.  or  are  conilned  to  common 
linen  fabrics,  lace,  tiles,  bricks,  earthenware,  silk  riband, 
and  organzine  in  small  quantitii^.  Buy  has  a sinnll 
lace  raanufactiire.  and  is  the  great  entrepAt  for  the  small 
bells  {grrioft)  used  by  the  muleteers  and  waggoners  of 
the  .S.  of  France.  Haute-Ioiire  is  divided  into  3 arronds. ; 
chief  towns.  Le  l*uy  the  cap.,  Urioutle,  and  Yssengeaux. 
U sends  3 mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Den.  Number  of  electors 
1,219.  This  dep.  is  said  to  be  taxed  in  a dis- 
nroportlonately  high  dcgn*e  as  compared  with  its  means  : 
!n  |H3I.  the  jHibJIc  revenue  derived  from  it  was  4,319,731 
fr.;  expemliliire,  2.621,3^  fr.  (Hugo,  Art.  llaute-lMim  i 
Frcnc/i  (Ufirial  TabieM.) 

LOIRF'I  N FFRI  Fl’RB,  a maritime  dep.  of  France, 
formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Brittany,  between  lat. 
48'^  .M)'  and  47^  So*  N.,  and  long.  1®  and  2^30'  W.,  hav- 
ing N.  Morbihan  and  llle-et- Vllaiiie,  E.  Maine-rt- 
Luire.  S.  Vendee,  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Area.  f.SI  .704 
hectares.  Pop..  In  1M.VI,  47o,7«P<.  The  Loire  has  id 
nimiih  in  this  dep..  which  it  intersects  from  B.  to  W. 
near  Its  centre.  The  Hrdre,  Sevre*  Nantaisc,  Maine. 
Sloine,  Ac.,  affluents  of  the  Loire,  are  the  other  chief 
rivers,  all  of  them  being  navigable  for  some  distance. 
The  Vllaine  skirts  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  dep..  and 
eommunlcati^s  with  the  Ixdre  by  the  canal  brtween 
Nantes  and  Brest.  Lakes  and  pools  are  estimated  to 
cover  7,2U0  hectares  • <‘,0  diief  of  these  U tlm  Grcm4 
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J.ifu.  in  the  S.,  4 m.  in  length  by  about  the  sane  In 
breadth.  Tliere  are  only  a few  nllls  of  InsignlAcanC 
elevation  in  the  N.K.;  but  along  a part  of  the  coast  ia 
a succession  of  sandy  downs  (ifancs).  which,  ni»t  having 
been  Axed  by  any  artifleial  method,  arc  gradually 
extending  themselves,  and  have  quite  buried  the  old 
village  uf  Kscoubiac.  On  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
as  at  Ouerandc,  Ac.,  the  sea  has  recedi^l  to  a cun- 
■Iderable  extent.  The  Isles  of  Noir-Moutiert  and  Bacin 
belong  to  this  dep.  In  |)CM.  about  32I.GO0  hectares 
were  arable,  and  I0.%.nf:2  in  pasture;  vineyards  occti- 
I pied  29,34^  hectares,  orchards  lii,9*i4  beet.,  W'oods  33.07& 

! nert..  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.,  129.362  hect.,  or  nearly 
; l-.’»th  pari  of  the  entire  surface.  'J*he  country,  on  the 
j a.  bank  of  the  laiire,  is  much  superior  iu  fertility  to 
I that  on  the  N..  and  it  is  nearly  all  under  culture ; but 
\ agriculture  is  everywhere  in  the  most  backward  slate. 
There  are  a gre.vt  luimbc'r  of  little  proprietors,  many  of 
whom  engage  thernsrOves  as  labourers  on  the  larger 
farms,  who  hold  from  I to  10  acres  of  land,  farmed  by 
their  families.  Very  few  prui>erties  yield  a rental  of 
G.OOO  francs  (}..V)0f.  a year).  The  largest  farms  seldom 
extend  Iteyomi  300  acres  ; the  greater  number  varying 
from  IfiO  to  200.  In  IKIS,  of  proftertles  subject 

to  the  cvtUribution/om£ierr,  G7,79fi  were  assessed  at  leas 
than  .1  fr..  and  I9.H14  at  from  8 to  10  fr.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Nantes  there  ,vre  lands  which  let  as  high  at  3/.  id#, 
an  acre;  wiiile  in  the  vicinity  of  CliAU>aubrtant  the 
average  rent  is  under  lOi.,  and  in  other  ports  of  the  dep. 
It  is  still  less.  1 .cases  generally  run  from  3 to  6 and  7 
years : seldom  beyond  the  latter  term.  Few  farms  are 
let  for  a money  rent.  Some  farmers  pay  a stipulated 
quantity  of  grain  for  the  arable,  and  money  lor  the 
^sture  land  ; but  the  far  greater  number  hold  on  the 
m6tayer  principle,  paying  half  the  gross  produce  to  the 
proprlcoir.  The  reader  will  not,  consequently,  be  tur- 
' prised  to  learn,  that  the  farmers  are  without  capital 
or  intcIllgiMice,  that  their  implements  and  cattle  are  very 
Inferior,  and  that  the  land,  which  is  not  half  tllhd.  is 
usually  left  fallow  evenr  cMher  year,  and  frequently  for 
some  years  togHher.  The  usual  wages  of  farm  labour- 
ers vary  from  714.  to  9|4.  a day  : women  get  from  44. 
to  7^4.  During  harvest  wages  are  about  half  as  much 
higlicr.  Little  butcher's  meat  is  consumed  by  the  agri- 
cultural |>np.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  bread, 
butter,  or  fat,  cabtuge  soup,  buckwheat,  pancakes  aud 
potatoes.  Fanners  arc  very  numerous  in  winter,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
their  support.  The  occupiers  are  in  general  miserably 
lodged,  frequently  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  with 
their  cattle.  They  arc  not  in  debt,  but  bare  no  money  ; 
are  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices  ; and  move  on 
without  on  effort  to  Improve  their  condition.  (CosssisAsr 

The  produce  of  com  Is  estimated  at  about  1,400,000 
hectolitres  aye.xr.  principally  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  rye  ; 
a good  many  turnips  are  raised  as  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  by  JulUeu  at 
'.aXMXlO  litMTlulitres,  but  the  quality  li  inferior ; about 
300,)i00  heclulitrcB  are  consumed  in  the  dcm..  (he  rest 
being  principally  ronvertod  into  brandy.  The  animal 
produce  of  cider  may  be  about  130,000  hectolitres.  The 
pastures  on  (he  banks  of  tho  Loire  are  excellent,  and 
feed  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  cows  are  good 
milkers,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  is  famous  for  its 
butter.  In  lH3n  the  stork  of  sheep  amounted  to  239,000 
head,  pr<Mliicing  250.000  kilug.  of  wool.  'I'he  horses, 
though  lint  large,  are  strong  and  handsome.  The 
foretrs,  which  abound  with  oaks,  fet'd  a gixKl  many  hogs. 
Bees  are  numerous,  and  the  honey  and  wax  of  the  dep. 
have  a high  ref)utatlt>n.  The  pilchard  and  herring  Ash- 
erics  are  important : the  former  employs  3.000  flihermen 
on  the  water,  and  a great  many  womem  in  salting  ai>d 
barrolling  the  pilchards  on  shore.  The  manufacture  of 
salt,  from  the  extensive  salt-pans  at  Nolrmnutiers, 
(iiierandc,  Crnisic,  Ac.  employs  about  7.000  hands,  and 
furnishes  produce  worth  above  900,000  fr.  a year.  Bog 
iron  is  plentiful,  and  is  smelled  In  (he  arronds.  of  Ancenis 
and  Chktcaubriant.  A tin  mine  is  wrought  at  Firlac. 
(•ranitc.  coal,  turf,  porcelain,  clay,  Ac.  are  the  (rther 
chief  mineral  products.  There  are  two  royal  cannon 
foundries  and  several  building  dorks  in  the  dep..  and 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  rope,  glass,  porcelain,  tiles, 
jvaper,  leather,  Ac.  The  trade  of  this  dep.  centres  almost 
entirely  in  Nantes  (which  see).  It  is  divided  into  6 
arronds. ; chief  towns,  Nantes  the  cap.,  Chiteaubiiaot, 
Anceuis,  Paimbieuf,  ami  Saveiiay.  It  sends  7 mems.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Rpgi>leri*d  elertons  (IH.3K-9),  2.20H. 
Total  fiublic  revenue  In  |h3I,  27,040.954  fr. ; expenditure, 
|0.HHn,t;8S  fr.  (Hugo,  art.  Loire  Infirieurc ; Fremch 
Q^eiat  Tables  ; I*arl.  Heport. ) 

LOIUF.T.  a dep.  of  France,  region  centre,  l>elween 
tat.  4.V>  13'  and  40'-'  H*'N..  and  long.  3®  42*  and  4®  4.V  K., 
having  N.  Kure-el-Lolr.  Seinr-et-Olse,  and  Selne-et- 
Mamc,  K.  Yonne,  S.  Nifvre,  (Jher.  and  Loir-et-Cher, 
W.  the  last-named  dep.  Area,  HG7.679  liectarcs.  Pop. 
(I83(>).  319.11)9.  btirface,  for  ibe  most  part,  level ; but  Its 
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thp  S.  U a ch.^in  of  htlli  toparatlng  the  buint  of  (ho 
(..oire  Mill  (he  Seine,  'llie  lanrv  (rnrerait  the  S.  half  uf 
tlie  tii-nerally  in  a \V.  dim’lion.  It  recelvea  (ho 
l.oiret,  wlitch  ri«e<  within  the  dep..  ami  joint  the  I.A>irc 
ahrr  a ihort  enurae ; being,  howeviT.  navigable  fur 
boat*  nearly  to  iu  aource.  S.  nf  the  Loire,  the  country 
t«  tnarihy,  uncultivated,  and  infertile : but.  in  other  parts, 
it  is  very  productive,  particularly  In  the  W.  dUlricu.  In 
143-^.  the  arable  land*  were  aaid  to  comprise  3m,-VW  hec- 
tares, meadows  'i4,4G4  ditto,  vineyards  30.HK3  ditto,  and 
forest*  iHh17'4  ditto.  Agriculture  is  in  a comparatively 
forward  state.  The  corn  grown,  which  is  chielly  oats 
and  wheat,  exceeds  the  quantity  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  anmul  produce  of  wine  it  cstimateil  at 
l.'ioii.ouij  hectolitres;  t»'o*thir<is  of  which  U exported, 
under  the  name  of  er'iM  tTOrltaiu,  and  the  re«t  con- 
sumed at  home,  or  entiverted  into  braodv  or  vinegar. 
None  of  the  wine  is  of  a superior  quality  ; hut  the  bidtcr 
sorts  are  esteemed  at  rfiis  ortlin<ur<$.  Cider  Is  made  in 
the  arrond.  of  Montargis.  Various  fruits,  with  flax,  hemp, 
sailVnn,  Ac.  are  grown ; and  of  late  the  culturo  of 
heet>root  for  sugar  has  gained  ground.  The  different 
hranches  of  rural  industry  are  ail  pursued  by  the  same 
individuals  who  simultaneously  grow  com,  garden  pro- 
duce, Htul  wine ; and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  Ac. 
In  IH30,  it  W.OS  estimated  that  there  were  In  the  dep. 
iicarlr  head  uf  black  cattle,  and  400,000  sheep.  , 

The  fatter  have  been  improved  by  crusting  with  English  ! 
breeds.  In  IKVi,  of  11H,143  properties  subject  to  the  con-  \ 
tnbutioH  fonettTf,  ftO.OHl  wen;  assessed  at  leas  than  5 fr., 
and  l.^.4>^7  at  between  A and  10  fr. ; but  there  were,  at  the 
same  time,  a cnnsldcrable  numiier  of  largo  propertie*. 
I'he  manufacture  of  coarse  broad  cloths  and  other  woollen 
faltrics  are  said  to  employ  a large  number  of-hands  ; Mid 
Orleans  has  maniifartures  of  One  cloth,  flannels,  woollen 
yam,  Ac.;  but  the  commerce  of  that  city  has  latterly 
declined.  Cotton  yam,  vinegar,  white  load,  paper,  parch- 
ment, earthenware.  Ac.  are  also  produced ; and  there  are 
numerous  dislllierios.  Meung  Is  celebrated  for  its  leather ; 
Montargli  and  Ilthlvlcrs  are  the  chief  scats  of  the  French 
salfVon  trade ; and  the  latter  town  is  celebrated  for  Its 
g(i/i-nisr  d'amatuirt.  and  pates  tCaUmttUs.  The  dep.  U 
divided  into  4 arrniiJs.  : chief  towns,  Orleans,  Glen, 
Montargis.  and  l^thiviers.  It  sends  5 inems.  to  the 
t’ham,  of  Dejx  Numlter  of  el»Ttors  (IKpJ-.tU),  3,fK*3- 
Total  public  revenue  ( I*i3l).  14,001 fr. ; exwndlturc. 
6,Z7n,I'Wfr.  ( //«go,  art. /.tn'rrf  ; HfficiatTaws.t^c.) 

LOKBHEN,  a town  of  Ik'lgiiun,  pruv  R.  Flanders, 
rap.  canton,  on  the  Dcurnc,  and  on  the  rood  frum  Ghent 
to  Antwerp,  12  m.  K.  N.K.  Ghent. , Pop.,  In  l<WJ,  Ifi.lW. 
Its  appearance  is  that  of  a “ large,  quiet.  Flemish  vll- 
loge.^*^  It  is  celebrated  for  its  linen  fabrics ; and  lias 
also  manufactures  uf  cotton  gotKls.  flouncls.  lace,  hats, 
and  snap,  with  cotton  printing  eitabiishnients,  bleaching 

f:rnunds,  breweries,  ulstUirrTes,  oil  mills,  Ac.  It  hns 
arge  weekly  markets,  and  a considerable  trade  In  Us 
native  products,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  country.  {I)e 
t'toft ; Ut^srhltng,  Sec.) 

LnMBAKDY.  see  IratT  (AcsraiAN). 

I.OMUOK,  an  island  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  be- 
tween lal.  8°  and  9®  N.,  and  long.  116®  and  117®  K.. 
M'parated  on  the  W.  from  Hall  by  (he  strait  uf  Lombok, 
aixl  ou  the  E.  from  Sumbawa  by  the  strait  of  Allas,  the 
last  lieliig  the  moat  commodious  passage  through  the 
bunda  chain  uf  islands. 

I^Mubok  is  of  a rhomboidal  shape  : its  length  may  be 
evilinatedat  &3m.;  averarc  breadth,  t.^m.  Area. probably 
'i.400  sq.  m.  A mwintain  chain  covered  with  forests, 
runs  \y.  to  R.  through  the  S.  portion  of  the  Island,  and 
an  isolated  height,  the  peak  of  l..ombok.  rise*  In  the  N.  to 
H.OUO  ft.  above  the  sea.  Several  rivers  disembogue  on  the 
N..  E..  and  \V.  coasts.  The  country  is  populous,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  Rice  is  raised  by  ortlticial  Irii^iun, 
os  in  the  Carnatic ; and  alHindant  supplies  of  bullocks, 
lings,  ptjultry,  vegetaWci.  Ac.  may  lie  obtained  at  the 
cximmudious  port  of  Ampannan,  on  the  W.  coast.  The 
inhab.  are  Mohammedans,  and  more  civilised  than  the 
K.  iiUnden  in  general.  They  carry  on  a considerable 
trade  with  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  Miday  islands.  Lorn- 
iMik  and  Mataram  are  the  chief  towns  ; the  last  is  the 
residence  of  the  rajah,  who  Is  tributary  to  the  sultan  nf 
Bali.  (Cratefuri's  Imltan  Arckipeiago  i Hamitton's 
ti.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

LOMOND  (BEN),  this  mountain  attains  to  an  ele- 
vation of  olKive  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Its 

vicinity  to  Glasgow,  fmai  which  It  Is  distant  N.  W. 
77  m..  and  its  position  between  Lochs  Lomond  and 
Katrine,  it  is  by  far  the  best  known  and  most  IVeqiicntty 
vixilctlof  any  of  the  hl^thland  mountains.  Its  siimiiiit, 
which  Is  compuseti  of  micaceous  state,  mixed  with  qiurts. 
commands  a great  extent  of  view,  '*  The  whole  extent 
uf  le>ch  lamumd.  with  its  wooded  isles,  appears  just  be- 
uealh.  Loch  la^ng,  Loch  Katrine.  Loch  Earn,  and  the 
river  Clyde,  fonn  the  principal  waters.  ’Ihe  mountains 
of  Arran  appear  very  dlstlnsTt ; and  to  the  N.  alps  u|>on 
al|>*  nil  up  the  amaxing  view.*’  {Pennant's  tunr  in 
Scvtlomd.  ii.  176.,  cd.  1T.M;.) 

VoL.  II. 


LOMOND  (LOl'II),  a lake  of  Scotland,  Iw-iwccn  the 
CO*,  of  Stirling  and  IhmdMrton,  its  most  southerly  ex- 
tremity lieing  <4m.  N.  from  the  town  of  DcimlKirlon. 
This,  which  is  the  iargi-st  of  llie  Ss'otch,  and.  Indeed,  of 
the  British  lakes,  isa  noble  she«-t  of  water,  ofa  triMigular 
sha;>e,  almut  24  m.  in  length  N.N.W.  and  S.S.K..  and 
where  broadest,  along  its  S.  shore,  it  is  from  7 to  8 ni. 
across  ; but  its  upper  portion,  from  Rowerdinnan  Inn, 
N.  to  Ardleesh,  is  comparatively  narrow,  being  only 
about  1 m.  in  breadth.  lu  area  Is  estitnatcHl  at  about 
36,000  acres  : its  most  usual  depth  is  about  20  fslhums  ; 
but  in  oome  placet  it  has  a depth  of  80.  and  even  uf  I2n 
fathoms.  It  is  studded  with  numerous  islards,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  finely  w>>oded  'nic 
scenery  of  this  lake  Is  varied  and  moguiflceni.  Us  N. 
extremity  stretches  into  a wild,  rugged,  and  dreary 
country.  On  the  B.  side  Ben  Lomond,  one  <>f  the  moiK 
Btupenaous  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  rises  from  its 
margin  ; but  oo  descending  the  luko.  the  chararter  of  the 
scenery  changes  ; the  mountaliii  become  less  iire<'ipllnus  ; 
the  glens  b^ween  them  are  well  woodco,  ana  filled 
with  gentlemen's  seats ; and  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by 
a low,  rich,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  country.  Us 
surface  level  is  from  3 to  6ft.  higher  in  whiter  than  in 
summer;  and  it  is  generally  about  22  ft.  atxive  the  M‘a 
IcveL  It  recelvi>s  several  struams,  of  which  the  Kmiriek, 
which  flows  into  its  S.E.  comer, is  the  must  conslderaldo 
Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  away  by  the  river 
I Leven.  which,  issuing  from  its  S.  extremity,  fails  into 
' the  Frith  of  C lyde,  close  to  Dumbarton.  In  summer  it 
is  much  resorted  to  bv  tourists  ; and  a steamer  is  osta- 
blishcd  on  the  lake  for  their  arrotninodatlon.  It  may 
be  worth  w hile  to  state  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were 
violently  agitated  at  (he  period  uf  the  great  earthquake 
at  l.islion  In  I7f>6. 

LONATO,  a town  of  Ixvmbaniy,  deleg.  Brescia,  enp- 
dlstr.  on  the  summit  of  a hill.  13m.  R.S.E.  Hrenia. 
Pop.  5,<i00.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by  a castle,  has 
four  churches,  an  hospital,  a mon/y  de  piSte,  cavalry  bar- 
racks, .ind  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  saU|»etre. 


LONDON  Londiniu/n,  Kr.  J.otnires), 

the  meiro|>olis  uf  the  U.  Kiiij^dom  uf  Oreat 
Uritain  and  Ireland,  and  the  most  |H)ptilou4, 
wealthy*  and  commercial  city,  uf  w hich  we  have 
any  accounts,  is  situated  partly  and  principally 
on  the  N.  bank  uf  thu  'lhaines,  in  the  co.  uf 
Middlesex,  and  partly  on  its  8.  bank,  in  the  co. 
of  Surrey,  about  45  in.  above  the  river's  mouth 
nt  the  N'urc,  and  15  bclosv  the  highest  tideway. 
The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  hut  un 
the  $.  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the 
I highest  tides;  though  by  a well  constructed  sys- 
I tem  of  drainage  it  is  kept  perfectly  free  from 
I wcL  The  sub.soil  is  a hard  clay,  known  to  geo- 
i logists  by  the  name  of  i..ondon  clay,  lying  in 
I the  middle  of  the  great  clialk  basin,  extending 
I from  Derkshire  to  the  K.  coast.  In  several 
I places  the  clay  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  gravel. 

; Ljit.of  Si.  Paul's  ('Hthedrtd,  30'4b"  N.,  long. 

I S' W,  Greenwich.  Kxclusive  of  the  city  of 
I London,  properlv  so  I'alied,  the  metropolis  com- 
prises the  city  of  \\  e,stminster,  ihebors.  of  South- 
wark. I.aml>cth,  and  Maryleltone,  ond  other  con- 
tiguous district s,  which,  though  forroerly  dis- 
tinct, are  now  combined  into  one  vast  mass  of 
houses. 

The  Pop.  of  the  Cllies  of  I.oiKimi  and  Westminster, 
and  of  the  Five  Pari.  Bor».  cutnprlifd  in  the  Metropoli*, 
with  the  Par.  of  Chr-inea,  has  bet  a as  folljws,  in  180], 
1811,  1821.  |H.^l.and  1K4I. 

l»ll.  I 
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vlv.’iv*. 
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l^mdcn,  Oty  of  • l.’iA.SVJ  IW.*" 

WeMmtnMvv,  rily  nf  I VH.viif 

.Mar>letx>nv,  bar.  l/ii-'.o. 

jFNwbufy,  Im.  • t 

|TowerHainl>  Is,  bar. 1 1 
kticisrs,  |>*r.  of.  -1 
•>to«ltiwart,ber.  -I  ' 
j Lsmticia,  bov.  .{ 


iri.v.i  viu.yii. 
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Hut,  exclusive  of  the  cities,  Itors.,  and  parishes 
comprised  in  the  above  table,  the  rm‘tro}Htlis 
includes  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  sundry  oilier 
districts ; so  that  its  entire  population  amounud, 
in  1841,  to  I,H7:MvG,  and  at  present  (1845)  it  is 
probably  little,  if  at  all,  uniler  2,(;tX>,(X)() ; being 
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a greater  amotint  of  ^xipulation  than  hna  ever 
been  previously  acetimuiutetl  in  the  same  space. 

London  is  of  ^eat  antiquity.  It  is  said 
Tacitus  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Nero,  covid 
negotuUontm  et  commeatuum  marimi  celeore. 
{AnnaL  lib.  xiv.  ^33.)  It  suflfbred  severely  in 
the  revolt  of  Boadicea;  but  it  speedily  recovered 
from  that  disaster,  and  has  always  been  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  British  towns. 
It  IS  indebted  for  its  early  and  long*continued 
prosperity  to  its  admirable  situation,  'i'hough 
45m.  from  the  se.*i,  it  enjoys,  owing  to  itsjKisition 
on  a great  navigable  river,  all  the  advantages 
of  an  excellent  seu>]>ort.  vevsi'Is  of  800  tons 
burden  coming  up  to  London  Bridge.  Had  it 
been  built  lower  down,  it  would  have  been  leas 
healthy  and  more  exposed  to  hostile  attacks ; and 
had  it  been  higher  up,  it  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a deep- 
water harbour. 

The  Romans  surrounded  London  with  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  its  limits  were  then  com- 
mensurate with  the  part  of  the  city  said  to  be 

within  the  walls,"  reaching  from  the  end  of 
Leadcnhall  Street  to  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  from  the  Thames  to  London  Wall  and  Little 
Britain.  The  wall  appears  to  have  inclos^'d  it 
along  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  land  sides. 
The  jn^at  Homan  roads  called  Walling  Street 
and  Ennin  .Street,  as  well  as  the  via  vtcinates, 
centred  in  London. 

'The  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
metropolis  at  any  particular  period.  If  we  include 
in  it  those  parts  onW  that  present  a solid  mass  of 
houses,  its  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  may  be  taken 
at  5^  ro.,  and  its  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  at  about 
m.  There  Is,  however,  a nearly  continuous 
line  of  houses  from  Blackwall  to  (.^clsen,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  7 m.,  and  from  Walworth  to 
Hollow'ay  of  in.  'Die  extent  of  surface  co- 
vered by  buildings  is  estimated  at  al>out  15  sq. 
m..  or  nearly  lO.ux)  acres , so  that  .M.  Say,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  economist,  did  not  really  indulge 
in  hyperbole  w*hen  he  said,  Londrrs  nest  plus  uur 
\Mle:  e'est  unc  province  couvertede  maisonsf 

Notwithstanding  its  immense  sixe,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  strangers  to  make  their  way  in  Lon- 
don. The  Thames  runs  through  it  lengthwise 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  must  of  the  great  Tines  of 
street  are  }>anillel  to  the  river,  being  intersected 
at  variable  distances  by  lines  of  cross  streets,  or 
of  streets  running  N.  and  8.  Of  the  former,  or 
of  the  longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river, 
there  arc  two  principal  lines : the  most  northerly 
of  these  enters  Ixindon  on  the  W.  by  the  Bays* 
water  Road,  passing  in  front  of  the  nne  terraces 
facing  the  N.  side  of  Hyde  Park;  it  then  passes 
through  Oxford  Street,  about  1(  m.  in  length, 
to  St,  Giles's,  where  it  bends  through  a mass  of 
inferior  buildings  ; leaving  this,  it  is  prolonged  by 
Holborn,  a wide  and  hanoMme  street  about  1 m. 
in  length ; whence  it  proceeds  through  Skinner 
Street,  Snowhill,  and  Newgate  Street,  till  it 
reaches  Cheapside,  one  of  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares in  the  city.  It  next  passes  through  the 
Poultry,  having  the  Bank  and  the  Exchange  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Mansion-House  on  the 
other, along  Cornhill,  to  Leadenhall  Street;  and 
is  thence  eontinuc<l.  by  Whitechapel  and  the  Mile 
Eiul  Kuail,  into  the  country.  Its  entire  length, 
from  Hyde  Park  to  the  ICegent's  Canal,  Mile 
End.  is  above  6 m. 

The  other  great  longitudinal  street  to  the  S. 
of  that  now  traced,  enters  London  on  the  W.  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  This  is  by  far  the  most 
splendid  of  the  entrances  into  the  metropolis. 


Kensin^n  Gardens  appear  like  an  ornamental 
forest ; llydc  Park  gradually  rises  to  the  splen- 
did  terraces  on  the  N.,  and  is  bordered  on  the 
E.  by  magnificent  bouses,  or  rather  palaces: 
on  the  left  is  the  handsome  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park  and  the  W.  front  of  Apsley  House,  the 
town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  decus 
et  tutamen  peUriee;  and  on  the  right  the  bold 
arch  and  gate  leading  to  the  Queen's  Palace ; 
the  Green  Park,  apparently  stretching  to  the 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  a long  line 
of  splendid  buildings  with  the  Norwood  Hills 
in  the  distance.  I'he  promise  of  a magnifi- 
cent city  is  not  belied  by  an  advance  through 
Piccadilly.  This  which  is  the  first  street  of 
London  traversed  by  the  traveller  from  the 
W.,  is  1 m.  in  length,  and  is  principally  built 
only  on  one  side,  being  open  on  the  other 
to  the  Green  Park.  It  contains  many  magni- 
ficent private  residences,  ami  shops.  tJn  reach- 
ing the  E.  end  of  i*iccatlilly,  the  continuous 
line  of  street  deflects  to  the  right  through  the 
Haymarket,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  E.  along 
the  splendid  line  of  K.  Pall  Mall,  through  Tra- 
falgar S<]uare,  and  past  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
till  it  unites  with  the  Strand  : this,  though  for- 
merly in  many  places  narrow  and  encumbcrefl, 
is  now  a truly  magnificent  street:  it  follows 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  is  not  far  distant;  and,  besides  two 
chuix'hes  in  its  centre,  has  Exeter  Hall  on  its 
N.,  and  Somerset  Hou<e  on  its  ,S.  side.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  U Wellington  Street,  lead- 
ing to  Waterloo  Bridge.  'I'he  Strand  terminates 
at  the  ancient  gate,  called  I'cmple  Bar,  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  the  W. ; tne  great  line 
of  street  being  thence  prolonged  through  Fleet 
Street,  at  the  E.  end  of  which,  on  the  right, 
is  a line  street,  leading  to  Blackfriars  Bridge; 
and  on  the  left  Farringdon  Street,  one  of  the 
widest  in  ihc  city,  whi^  it  is  intended  to  pro. 
long  to  Islington:  from  Fleet  Street  the  grand 
line  continues  up  Ludgate  Hill,  till  it  rc^aches 
St.  Paul's,  the  noblest  (^ificc  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  K.  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  the 
wider  channel  of  communication  joins  in  Cheap- 
side  the  grand  northern  line  already  traced, 
coming  from  Oxford  Street,  Holborn,  &c.  ; but 
another  branch  of  the  former  line  runs  nearer  the 
river,  through  Watling  Street,  Eastcheap,  and 
'Power  Street,  to  the  wide  and  airy  area  of 
'Power  Hill,  whence  it  may  be  traced  either  in  a 
straight  line  through  Ratcliffe-bighway,  N.  of 
the  London  Docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along 
Wnpping  and  Shadwell,  where  the  lines  again 
form  a single  street  leading  to  the  W.  India 
Docks.  The  streets  K.  of  the  Tower  are  narrow, 
and  lined  with  mean  houses  mostly  occupied  by 
persons  connected  with  shipping.  This  line  ta 
altogether  about  6 m.  in  length. 

Another  line  of  street  which  unites  with  that 
last  describetl,  may  be  considered  as  beginning 
atVauxhall  Bridge,  clo<«  to  which  is  an  o|H*n 
quay,  i ni.  long,  exhibiting  a view  of  the  iiver 
and  of  the  ar^iepist'opal  palace  of  Lambeth. 
The  line  of  road  is,  however,  soon  separated 
from  the  river  by  ranges  of  buildings,  along 
which  it  passes,  till  it  reaches  Abingdon  Street. 
\t  the  termination  of  the  latter  it  runs  on, 
having  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  left,  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster 
Hall  on  the  right:  after  leaving  these  and 
Westminster  Bridge  on  the  right,  it  connects 
with  Paruament  Street,  and  then  with  the 
spacious  street  called  Whitehall,  in  which  arc 
the  Treasury,  Horse  Guards,  and  Admiralty, 
separating  it  from  St.  James's  Park  on  the 
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IcA,  and  the  Banqueting  Hall,  with  other 
handsome  mansiotu  shutting  out  the  view  of  the 
river.  The  magniflcence  of  the  buildings  in 
this  short  line  of  street  is  unequalled,  except 
by  those  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Piccadilly, 
and  by  the  splendid  terraces  of  the  llegent’s 
I’ark.  Beyond  Whitehall  is  Charing  Cros^ 
with  the  National  Gallery,  College  oi  Phvsi* 
ciuns  &c.,  forming  three  sides  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  surrounding  the  site  of  the  intended 
Nelson  raonumenL  Here  the  line,  bending  K. 
with  the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand,  already 
noticed. 

Among  the  principal  streets  running  from  N. 
Co  S.,  the  1st  and  most  westerly  is  the  rklgeware 
lioad,  with  its  continuations,  Park  Lane,  Grosve* 
nor  Place,  and  Vauxhall-bridge  Hoad,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  bound  the  metropolis  westward : 
The  2d,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the  line  formed 
of  Portland  Place,  Regent  Street,  and  Waterloo 
Place,  extending  between  the  Regent’s  and  St. 
James's  Parks,  and  forming  by  far  the  noblest 
public  thoroughfare  in  London,  as  well  from  the 
width  of  rood  as  from  the  beauty  of  the  houses 
and  shops  on  either  side.  At  its  S.  termination 
is  a granite  column,  sunnounted  by  a bronxc 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Y’ork,  brother  to  George 
IV’.  A little  N.  of  Piccadilly  the  line  curves 
through  the  Quadrant,  a handsome  range  of 
buildings,  bordered  on  each  side  by  coloniuideH 
of  flut^  Doric  pillars  forming  an  arcade  over 
the  footways  : from  this  point  it  continues  north- 
ward to  Oxford  Street,  where  it  expands  into  a 
circus,  and  then,  resuming  its  funner  dimensions, 
proceeds  to  the  church  in  Ijingham  Place:  here, 
by  a slight  curve  westward,  it  opens  into  Port- 
land Place,  which,  from  its  containing  the  resi- 
dences of  the  principal  ambassadors,  may  be 
called  the  diplomatic  quarter  of  Xxrndon : the 
architecture  of  its  houses  is  less  showy  than  that 
seen  in  Regent  Street;  but  the  magnificent  scale 
on  w'hich  thc^'  are  built  sufficiently  indicates  the 
rank  of  their  occupiers : l*ark  Crescent  and 
l*ark  Square,  ol>ening  into  the  Regent's  Park, 
form  a noble  finish  to  the  whole.  '1  lie  3rd  great 
N.  and  S.  line  is  a continuation  southwards  of 
the  road  from  Hampstead:  it  passes  through 
'rottcnham-court  Ko^  to  the  £.  end  of  Oxfo^ 
Street,  from  which  {>oint  its  course  may  be  traced 
through  narrow  streets  down  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
to  Charing  Cross ; but  though  a busy,  it  is  an 
intricate  thoroughfare,  and  is  devoid  ofjarchitec- 
tural  interest.  ^Phe  other  principal  K.  and  S. 
lines  consist  of  Gray's  Inn  I.ane  and  Chancery 
i^ne ; Goswcll  Street  and  Aldersgale  Street ; and 
the  line  of  street  commencing  at  the  Regent's 
Canal  on  the  N.,  successive  called  Kingsland 
Road,  Shoreditch,  Norton- Folgate,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  Gracechurch  Street:  at  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  the  latter  this  line  passes  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  is  thence  prolonged  across  the 
Borough  as  far  as  Kennington  Church  in 
Surrey:  its  length  is  about  4 m.,  which  may 
be  considered  the  breadth  of  Ixindon  in  this 
quaner.  llie  portion  of  this  line  at  and  near 
London  Brieve  affords  some  of  the  finest  points 
fur  viewing  London  and  the  animated  scenery 
on  the  river.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  cross  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  importance.  Among 
others,  a splendid  line  has  recently  been  opened 
from  Piiisbury  ^uare  through  Moorgatc  Street, 
IVinces  Street,  and  King  William  Street,  to 
Ixindon  Bridge. 

Ill  addition  to  the  various  routes  intersecting 
each  other  in  different  directions,  a grand  line  m 
road  embraces  the  greater  p.irtuf  l^oudon  on  the 


N.,  in  a manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Boulevards  encircle  Paris.  It  commences  in 
the  Uxbric^c  Road,  and  has  a N.K.  course 
as  far  as  King's  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  where  turn- 
ing caMward,  it  ascends  Penlonville  hill,  and 
entering  the  City  Road,  terminates  in  Einsbury 
Square. 

In  Southwark,  the  great  roads  from  the  differ- 
ent bridges  unite  at  the  well-known  posting  house 
called  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  They  are  ge- 
nerally wridc  and  well-built  streets,  though,  w^ih 
the  exception  of  Blackfriars'  Rood,  inferior  to 
the  principal  thoroughfares  N.  of  the  river.  A 
line  of  street,  extending  from  Westminster  Road 
to  the  Borough,  connects  these  several  roads  w ith 
each  other. 

Unlike  Edinburgh  and  many  other  great  towns, 
the  houses  in  London  arc  not,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  Temple  and  Inns  of  Court,  divided 
into  stories  {Scottice  “ Hats”) ; but  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  belong  to  or  are  hired  by  one 
individual,  by  whom,  however,  portions  of  them 
are  frequently  let  to  lodgers.  They  have  usually 
a story  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  com- 
prising the  kitchen  and  other  offices  above  w hich 
are  usually  4 stories.  The  smaller,  and  by  fur 
the  most  numerous  class  of  houses  have  narrow 
fronts,  containing  one  room  or  shop  in  the  front 
of  the  street  floor,  and  that  immediately  above  it. 
the  stair  and  a smaller  apartment  occupying  the 
back  part:  the  two  upper  floors  arc  frequently 
divided  into  smaller  apartments.  Every  bouse 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water;  and  in  all  the  better  class 
of  houses  It  is  supplied  to  the  top  as  well  as  to 
the  under  story.  Except  in  the  very  worst  parts 
of  the  town,  all  the  refuse  water  and  drainage  of 
the  house  is  conveyed  by  a covered  drain  to  the 
sewer,  or  grand  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  sunk  below  the  line  of  the  lateral  drains. 
Most  houses  have  cellars  opposite  to  them  under 
the  street  for  the  stowage  of  coal,  and  such  like 
articles.  No  filth  is  ever  laid  down  upon  the 
streets,  which  have  universally  flagged  foot-paths 
along  each  side;  and  notwiihstanuing  the  con- 
course of  horses,  and  the  grinding  or  the  pave- 
ment by  carriages,  the  streets  are,  s|>caking  ge- 
nerally, extremely  well  kept. 

But  until  a comporalively  late  period  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  streets  and  houses  of  London  w as 
but  little  in  harmony  with  the  wealth  of  the 
inhab.  and  the  richness  of  the  interior  of  the 
bouses.  Internal  comfort  was  long  the  only, 
os  it  still  is  (and  it  is  to  be  hop^  will  long 
continue  to  be)  the  grand  object  of  the  I.on- 
doner.  l*rovided  his  house  were  clean,  com- 
modious, and  well  and  handsomely  furnished, 
he  cared  little  about  its  external  appearance. 
Hence  It  was  that  the  Interminable  rows  of  dull- 
looking  brick  houses,  erected  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  uniformity,  led  strangers  to  remark 
that  the  best  streets  resembled  long  walls  pierced 
with  boles  fur  doors  and  windows.  F>en  Bond 
Street  was  said,  in  1810,  by  an  intelligent  fo- 
reigner, to  be  “an  uglv  inconvenient  street,  the 
attractions  of  which  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand; " but  the  some  author  (Himoud)  adds 
— “ Y'oti  cannot  pass  the  threshold  without 
being  struck  with  the  look  of  order  and  neatness 
of  the  interior.  Instead  of  the  abominable  filth 
of  the  common  entrance  and  common  stairs  of  a 
French  house,  here  you  step  from  the  very  street 
on  a neat  floorcloth  or  carpet,  the  wall  painted  or 
papered,  a lamp  in  its  glass  ball  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  and  every  apartment  in  the  same 
style.  AH  is  neat,  compact,  and  independent.” 

With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Paul's,  West- 
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minster  Abbey,  Somerset  House,  and  a Tca'  other 
churches  and  public  buiidin^  l^ndon  di'iplayiHl, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  little  architectural 
elegance.  In  our  own  times,  however,  the  erec- 
tion of  immense  and  splendid  ranges  of  build- 
ings in  every  direction,  has  made  our  metropolis 
as  superior  to  most  other  capitals  in  appearance 
as  it  has  long  been  in  wealth,  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  'I'he  line  of  Uegent  Street  has  been 
already  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
llegent's  Park,  **  affording  an  enchanting  land- 
scope  bounded  by  hills  and  more  than  half 
surrounded  by  a large  circuit  of  magniiicent 
buildings,  worthy  the  capital  of  the  world." 
belgrave  and  Eaton  S<)uares,  and  the  adjoining 
streets  and  squares  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  with  the  terraces  in  Carhon 
Gardens,  have  all  lK>en  raised  within  the  last 
20  years  A»d  are  probably  unequalled  for  sym- 
metry and  magnincence.  Within  a still  shorter 
space  a splendid  city  has  been  built  on  the  ele- 
vated ground  on  the  N.  side  of  Hyde  Park;  and 
these,  with  the  magnificent  new  buildings  in 
i’all  i^Iall  and  8t.  James's  Street,  'I'ralalgar 
84]iiare,  &c..  render  the  W,  end  of  the  city  of 
l^mdon  a residence  worthy  the  wealthiest  aris- 
tocracy in  the  world,  but  the  improvemciUs 
effected  of  late  years  in  the  city,  or  oldest  ]>art 
of  the  town,  have  been  equally  great  and  striking. 
The  new  .streets  that  lead  from  (he  bank  to 
lH>ndon  bridge  on  the  one  hand,  ami  to  Moor- 
flelds  on  the  other,  are  on  a grand  scale ; and 
when  It  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ground 
which  they  traverse  was  previously  occupied 
by  a dense  mass  of  houses,  which  hod  to  be 
purchased  at  a high  price,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  do  as  much  credit  to  the  public  spirit 
as  u>  the  taste  of  the  citisens.  Four  new  and 
noble  bridges  over  the  Thames  form  no  small 
addition  to  the  improvtmenLs  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  of  George  IV.,  that,  like  Au- 
gustus, he  found  a capiw  of  brick,  and  left  one 
of  marble,  it  is  certain  that  during  his  reign  an 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  architectural 
improvement,  which,  so  far  from  l>eing  exhaust- 
ed, promises  to  give  the  metropolis  still  greater 
splendour  and  convenience. 

With  extremely  few  exceptions,  almost  all 
the  houses  in  I.rondon  are  built  of  brick.  Hut 
w ithin  tlic  last  few  years  those  in  the  principal 
streets  have  been  mostly  plastered  nr  stuccoed 
over,  and  their  fronts  m^e  so  exactly  to  imitate 
the  finest  freestone,  that  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  them.  This  me- 
thod of  dressing  up  houses  has  contributed 
most  materially  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  town.  I'hoso,  indeed,  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  stone  structures,  are  apt  to  associate 
ideas  of  insecurity  and  of  rapid  decay  wiih 
stuccoed  fabrics ; but,  provided  the  walls  be 
well  built,  and  the  plaster  be  kept  in  repair  by 
occasional  painting,  stuccoed  houses  arc,  in  fact, 
all  but  iinperishable.  The  cheapness  of  stucco, 
too,  allows  it  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  class 
of  houses;  while,  from  the  facilitv  with  which  it 
may  be  moultled,  it  permits  .an  elaborateness  of 
ornament  that  could  not  be  executed  in  stone 
at  many  times  the  cost.  Belgrave  Square,  amt 
the  magnificent  terraces  of  I'arlton  Guniens, 
Hyde  bark,  Ac.,  owe  must  part  of  their  elegance 
to  the  judicious  application  of  stucco. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Thames 
which  from  Its  breadth  and  depth  might  (>e  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city,  as  well  a.s  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  so 
closely  pent  up  by  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other 


buildings  that  its  banks  are  almost  sliut  out  from 
the  view,  except  where  it  is  crossed.  It  is,  how  - 
ever,  fnmie<l  by  the  Ciistotn-house  and  Soinersct- 
housc,  the  Adelphi  'J'cnacc,  and  bv  the  Teni]>le 
Gardens,  and  some  private  houses  in  Whiteh^l. 
but  the  most  magnificent  views  of  the  river, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  ri'spects,  of  the  city,  arc 
obtained  from  the  bridges. 

Z>rpf'//(MU.— The  mOKt  popular  diriiinn  of  London  U 
Into  three  |>Arti : the  dtr,  (he  west  end,  and  the  l>orout;b ; 
Temple  Bar  dividina  IhV  cUy  from  the  west  end,  and  Uie 
river  sepAratinji  both  thru*  from  the  borough. 

This  divlston  is  necessarily  vaKUc,  and.  for  speeifle  pur- 
poses, dillerent  divisUms  ari'  made.  The  city  of  I.oirdon. 
strictly  eniisidered,  is  situated  nearly  In  the  centre  of  (Im 
metriipolU,  and  is  (he  seat  of  cmimieri'e  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  city  of  Wc^tiniiisler  is  W.  of  Ore  city  of  1a>ti- 
doii;  it  conlaJiis  the  royal  p:i]aces,  the  houses  of  |>ari., 
the  law  courts.  nuHt  of  the  {mbllc  i>lTices.  and  the  towu 
residences  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  aristocracy.  Tlic 
cities  of  Ia}iiiU>n  and  Westminster,  how  ever,  do  nut  com- 
prise above  an  eighth  part  of  the  area,  or  a fourth  part  of 
the  pop  of  the  whulc  of  what  tn-vv  be  ermsijered  the 
metropolis.  Kor  the  pur|H>sc  of  {karhamenlarr  elections, 
the  metropolis  is  dixidinl  into  7 districts:  the  cities  of 
Ixmdon  and  Westmiusler.  as  above  slaled  ; the  Imrough 
: of  Hnsbuiy.  N.  of  the  city  of  London  ; the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, K.  of  Finrbury  and  the  city;  Marylelvuie.  N.  of 
the  city  of  Westminster  ; and  2 districts  8.  of  the  river, 

I Southwark  on  the  K.,  and  laitnlieth  on  the  W.  side. 

The  area  of  the  cUy  of  London,  which  comprises  only 
a small  portion  of  the  mrtro|M>lts.  is  roughly  estlinAled  at 
about  OOO  acres.  Its  boundmy  line  leaving  the  Thames 
at  'J’etnple  lame,  pasw*i  northwards,  crossing  Fleet  Street 
at  Temple  Bar.  and  Holb  >n]  at  '*  lioUwirn  Bars."  Tundng 
eastward,  it  thence  takes  .-in  uiuluUling  course.  Inclosing 
Smithfield.  Finsbury  Circus,  and  Bislionsgate  Street.  H. 
of  Spittal  Square.  It  thence  p-vuses  8. K.  through  Petti- 
coat Lane,  to  Aldgale.  from  which  point  the  boundary. 

Fmrsuing  a S.S.W.  course,  re.iches  the  'I'hamet  by  a very 
rregiilar  line,  excluding  the  Tower.  The  city  is  dividi'tl 
into  1(M  parishes,  of  which  &7  are  said  to  tie  *' within." 
and  1 1 '*  without"  the  walls.  This  division  is  now  merely 
nomlual,  the  ancient  city  boundary  having  long  dis- 
app4*ared,  although  tlie  city  gates,  where  the  walls  passed 
the  great  thormigbrarcs,  w ere  standingin  the  last  naif  of 
the  l*tlh  century. 

The  F.-  Iwundary  of  the  city  of  Westminster  coincide* 
with  (he  W.  boundary  of  London  at  the  Thames  and 
Temple  : it  thence  runs  N.  W.  tn  tlio  junction  of  Totten - 
h.un-courl-road  and  Oxford  Street.  Tlie  Utter  *tr«'«  i 
constitutes  tlie  whole  N.  boundary  .ni  far  as  tlie  W.  ex- 
tremity at  Kensington  Gardens.  From  this  point  a very 
irregular  line,  running  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  forms  the  \V  . 
boundary.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.  W.  along  the  SerfH  ii- 
tine,  on  leaving  which  It  goes  S.  until  It  rv*aches  the 
Thames  near  ('Tielsea  Hostnial. 

The  five  metro|>ollt.‘m  iMroughi.  bring  parliamentary 
only,  and  not  munk'tjKil.  r>«'d  ti<H  be  minuteir  desrribt.'cL 
Marylebnne  Include*  the  thu'e  parishes  of  MnryleUmo, 
Paddington,  and  St.  Pancras  ; Finsbury  compriH**  ulnn 
parishes,  and  the  Bolls'  lilKTty;  ami  the  Tower  Hamlet* 
include  fifteen  : Southwark  embraces  not  only  the  mtt- 
nkipal  borough,  but  the  p.vrlshes  of  BermoiKlscy  and 
Kotnerhlthc;  ami  Lamtietli  comprises  Camberwell  and 
Newington,  as  w ell  as  the  parish  of  its  own  name. 

Parks,  Sxiuarct,S(C.—^'Vhv  W.  end  of  the  town  it  bcauti. 
fled  and  rendercsl  healthy  l>y  four  extensive  p.*irks.  appro- 
ately  rulleil  the  lungs  of  Ixmdon.  The)'  are  open  to 
the  public  ; and.  though  each  hat  a different  rhanuter. 
they  all  aflisrd  ample  tco{>e  fiir  healthy  amusement  ami 
excrcire  to  those  resident  In  their  vicinity.  Hyde  Park, 
(once  tlie  manor  ofltvde,  and  belonging  to  the  Abtx‘y 
of  Westminster.)  lying  W.  of  the  roo>T  luatling  from  Pie.* 
cadilly  and  Oxford  .‘.troet.  contains  about  <00  acre*,  and 
has  a large  and  deep  artificial  lake.  cru««ed  by  a hand, 
some  bridge  of  five  arches;  thU  lAe,  which  is  nearly 
straight.  It.  by  an  absurd  misnomer,  called  (he 
tine  river.  ’I'he  whole  of  tiiU  {wk  l*ano|)cn  field  of  much 
boauty,  dotted  wuii  tm^s,  and  traverH'd  by  carriugt>-wa}  *, 
which,  in  fine  weather,  during  the  season,  are  eovcrrsl 
with  gay  and  fashlonuble  e<]ulpages.  Kensington  (far- 
dens,  lyins  W.  of  the  )>ark,  and  separatni  from  it  by  a 
trr-nch  and  wall,  are  oixm  to  the  public,  and  runstltute  a 
fine  shady  promeuaile.  St.  James’*  Pork,  extending 
from  Whitehall  to  Buckingham  Palace,  Is  hsi  thou 
one  fifth  part  of  lljdr  Park,  and  not  so  <q>eii ; It* 
site  being  low,  damp,  and  marshy.  Within  these  fow 
years,  however,  the  central  pan'  has  Ix'en  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  wlotl  wiu  a dirty  straight  canal,  run- 
ning through  a marsh,  h.-u  become  a h.-nuls«>{ne  varis.'vl 
sh*ft  of  wjrter.  diKtid  with  Ulauds  forming  the  alnwlc  of 
miinerous  aquatic  birds,  and  surrounded  by  lawns,  shrub, 
bi-ries,  and  lofty  (ri'es.  'I  he  avenues  on  the  N.  sid«  of 
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thtf  park  are  open  to  all  pedertrlant.  bnt  only  to  the 
hor»ei  and  carriago*  of  aoaie  prJvlWgrd  member*  of  the 
arlitocrary-  The  S.  drWe  li  op«*n  to  all  prltate  and  hack- 
ney earriagi**.  The  Green  Tark  1*  a tnanjjular  piece  of 
ground,  about  ai  Urge  a»  St.  Janie*'*,  from  which  U gra- 
dually rues  to  Plceatlilly;  It  i*  an  open  and  ideiuant 
promenade,  and  f<»nn»  a sort  of  miniature  Hyde  Park, 
but  at  present  (IMDll  1*  undergoing  extensive  aller- 
atlunt,  for  it  remain*  to  be  seen  » helher  they  will  be  lio- 
proremenu.  The  llegcnf*  Park,  which  is  as  Urge  as 
Hyde  Park.  Is  wrhap*  the  handsomest  of  all : It  was 
formed  during  the  regmev  in  the  lait  yean  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  It  I*  sU.  to  the  N.  of  Portland  Place,  on 
high  ground,  surrounded  by  splendid  buildings,  and  Is 
U^iefully  laid  out.  l‘hlt  park  is  not.  however,  what  it 
profnses  to  be.  a place  for  the  accommodation  and  recre- 
ation of  the  public:  on  the  contrary,  the  piddle  is  shut 
out  from  three  fourths  of  lU  extent : and  wmie  even  of 
its  finest  portions  liave  been  let  to  Individuals  who  hare 
built  viilaa  ujkhi  them  ! ThU  Is  a scandalou*  almsoof  the 
public  property ; and  it  is  really  nstonUhlng  that  It  should 
h.»»e  been  allowed  to  be  perpeirated.  almost  without  no- 
tice. The  gardens  of  the  Z«>olngical  Society  are  situated 
on  the  N.  *l.le  of  this  park  ; and  It  Is  sakl  that  the  cen- 
tra! {Kirlion  It  alamt  to  be  laid  out  as  a garden  for  the 
Uouiilc  S<»clety.  The  prohnbillly,  Indeed.  »«H«ms  to  be 
that  the  public  will  at  no  distant  }>erlod  be  shut  entirely 
mu  fnmi  this  park,  and  Icfc  to  ailinlre  its  beauties  from 
the  diuty  drive  by  which  It  is  surrounded. 

On  the  K.  side  of  the  Kegenf*  Park,  near  Park  Square, 
It  the  large  liuilding  mo»t  Inajdly  styled  the  Cnlo»*eum. 
It  is  a Id  sided  polygonal  structure,  with  aroagnificcot 
iiortiro  and  cup.iU.  It  is  principally  occupied  by  an  im. 
fiiense  panoramic  view  of  the  metro|>oH*,  taken  Irom  the 
lull  on  the  t<q»  of  .St.  Paul’s  culhiMral.  Hut  though  Iho 
palleiicc  and  olatiorale  exactness  of  the  artist  ( Mr.  Hor- 
nur)  b«-  enillletl  to  every  praise,  little  else  can  be  said  la 
lavour  of  hU  undertaking. 

The  squan‘s  of  London  are  pretty  numerous  In  all 
parts,  though  the  largest  and  haDdS4>me«t  are  In  the  \V. 
end.  In  many,  the  iiou«cs  arc  In  the  first  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  ct'ntral  rardcDS  beautifully  laid  out. 
tlrosvenor.^rkclrv.  and  Hanover  Squares  He  lietweeo 
Oxford  Strtvl  ami  riccadllly,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
must  fashionable ; though  the  newly-formed  Belgrave 
Siiuare.  In  Pimlico,  bids  fair  to  rival  and  even  *uri»a*s 
them  as  a favourite  residence  of  the  aristocracy.  St. 
James’s  Square.  S.  of  Piccadilly,  with  Portman,  Man- 
chester, and  t’uvendUh  Squares,  N.  of  Oxford  Street, 
are  iiiusti*  occnpiwl  by  the  nubility  and  gentry.  Further 
K are  UushcII  and  fiedford  Squares,  and  a cluster  of 
suuafci  to  the  N.  of  these,  chiefly  the  residences  of 
wealthy  merchants.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  S.  of  HoU 
born,  IS  ime  of  the  largest  and  best-built  squares, 
and  lu  Iticlosure  it  more  beautifully  laid  out  than  any 
other  In  the  metropolis.  Finsbury  Square  He*  N.  of 
the  city,  and  near  it  Is  Unibury  Circus,  a round  Inclo. 
sure  with  a prettv  g.irden.  Many  other  sqaaret,  .formed 
of  gocKl  hou«^,  Vespecttbly  inhabited,  are  to  be  found 
in  ail  parts  of  the  town  and  nclghliourhood. 

Several  of  the  latt  square*  arc  decorated  with  *t.v 
tue* ; among  which  may  b«*  remarked,  that  of  Pitt, 
by  Chanlrey.  In  Hanover  Square;  of  Fox,  by  West- 
niacott.  In  liloonisbury  Square ; of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
bird,  by  the  same  sculptor,  lu  Uussell  Square ; ami 
those  of  WlHUm  HL,  Anne,  and  iHHirge  I.  In  St, 
J.imes's.  yueeii’s,  and  I-eicester  Square*.  Other  sU- 
tues  are  plan'd  In  dlffereiit  parts  of  the  metroMlls, 
.iimuig  which  arc  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by 
Sueur,  al  Ch.aring  Cross;  of  James  II.  by  (ilbbons, 
1m  hind  Whitehall;  of  George  III  . by  Wyal.  Pall-Mall ; 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  In  Park  Crescent;  and  of 
Canning,  in  Palace  Yard,  adjoining  the  IHiut*  of  Com- 
mon*. Near  the  K.  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  is  a sUtuc, 
crrpletl  from  a figure  at  Home.  Said,  hut  without  any  au. 
thorily,  to  be  that  of  Achilles.  It  is  of  brass,  and  was 
fornii-d  out  of  cannon  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  whose  honour  It  was  erected,  and  to  whom  it 
is  InKTltied,  by  the  ladies  of  Kngland  I But  w Ith  all  due 
deferenc'e.  it  it  not  easy  to  Imagine  any  thing  more  ab- 
surd. W h;U  lias  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  KnglUhman  of  hi*  age.  In  cfunmon  with  a 
coliHsal  gladiator,  that  a statue  of  the  latter  should  be 
erected  In  his  honour? 

The  Monument  on  Fish  Street  HIU,  built  In  1671-77, 
to  commemorate  Uie  burning  of  London,  1*  a fluted 
Doric  column,  20a  ft.  In  height,  designed  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wn*n.  The  pedestal  l»  decorated  by  a renreseo- 
taiinn.  in  relief,  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  sculptured 
by  Cihlier ; at  the  top  of  the  column  I*  a wHery  aflordlng 
a view  of  the  K.  part  of  (he  metronolls,  and  on  the 
summit  I*  a Maxing  um,  recently  regllt.  It  i*  a noble 
column,  and  had  It  been  M*t!er  situaU-d  would  have 
iM  en  one  of  the  gri«te»l  orn.imeut*  of  the  city.  A short 
Koglish  Inscription  on  the  pe<le*tal  ascribed,  without 
the  sllijlitvsl  fouudalion,  the  conllagTatloii  It  U designed 


to  commemorate  to  the  trearherraDd  malice  of  a Popish 
(action.  Pope  alluded  to  this  when  he  says, 

**  tVhrfv  I.ond4fi'«  roiumn  pointing  to  itw  sUc*. 

|jk«  • lall  lAilljr,  lUb  th*  naad  and  U«s.” 

But,  in  1S30,  this  olT'*n»ive  inscription  was  obHternted.  In 
ursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  Court  of  Cominoii 
'ouncH. 

The  York  Column  Is  a plain  Doric  pillar  of  ^anltr 
surmounted  by  a bronse  colossal  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  height  of  the  column  Is  I'M  ft.,  aiwl  above 
the  capital  1*  an  Iron  gallery,  from  which  a good  view  Is 
obtained  of  (he  W.  end  <d  the  town.  This  r<ilumn. 
erected  In  1^33,  Is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  .St.  Janii's'« 
Park,  at  the  lower  end  of  Watcrhvo  Place. 

ifrid^'cs.  — The  Thame*,  avenging  1,(100  ft.  in  width. 

Is  crossed  by  G bridgi-s,  built  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
more  than  S.OOO.Wxi/.  A wooden  Mrurture  h.ad  Imth 
thrown  acroi*  the  river  early  In  the  Mth  century;  but 
the  frequent  and  costly  re|uUrs  indispensable  for  it* 
maintenance  led  to  the  construction  of  one  of  more 
durable  materials.  A stone  bridge,  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, was  completed  In  TAW.  which,  by  means  of  occa- 
sional renovations,  was  kept  standing  till  1S34.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  last  ceiilury,  this  was  the  only  bridgt* 
M-tweeu  London  and  Southwark.  The  great  Inconve- 
nience of  a circuitous  journey  IVom  the  west  end  of  the 
town  to  the  city  lirfure  the  river  could  be  rrossitl  by 
carriages,  induced  parliament,  in  I73W.  to  make  a grant 
for  the  erection  of  Weslnitnsier  Bridge  at  the  court-end 
of  the  metrojKdla  Blackfriar*  Bridge  (Intended  by  its 
projectors  to  have  been  called  PIU  Bridge)  was  buiU 
about  70  year*  after,  the  expense  of  It*  construction 
being  defrayed  by  a toll  cxartixl  during  19  year*.  W est- 
mtuster  and  Blackfriar*  Bridge  were  built  of  Portland 
Slone,  whtrb,  being  loo  soft  to  resist  the  constant  attrition 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  ice  in  winter,  their  pier*  were 
so  much  worn  as  to  threaten  tbclr  entire  destruction : 
latterly,  however,  their  pier*  have  been  cased  with  gra- 
nite. and  they  have  Imjco  otherwise  thoroughly  repaired 
at  a very  heavy  expense.  The  3 bridge*  erected  w ithin 
the  present  century  have  completed  the  connection  of 
all  tnc  Important  ai*trlcU  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thames. 
Two  of  the«e.  Vauxhall  and  Southwark  bridge*,  have 
iron  arches,  the  centre  arch  of  the  latter  being  740 
ft.  In  width.  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  Canova  said  was 
Itself  “ worth  a visit  from  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
earth,*’  I*  of  granite,  and  has  9 elliptical  arches,  each 
127  ft.  wide.  This  fine  bridge  was  bulU  by  a joint 
stock  company;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  any  great 
thoroughfare  leading  to  or  ftom  it  through  the  city, 
and  to  the  Influence  of  the  toll  oo  pasaengers  and 
carriages  crossing  the  river  tn  it*  means,  it  I*  very 
llttie  fteqiicmi-d,  and  has  turned  out  a most  unprofitable 
underUkliig.  The  deiiioHtlon  of  the  old  London  bridge 
was  owing  less  to  its  decayed  state  than  to  the  defects  of 
Its  origind  construction.  1’he  pier*  and  tUrllngs  between 
Its  numerous  arches  (31  at  the  period  of  It*  removal) 
occupied  so  large  a portion  of  the  water-way  a*  to  ob- 
struct the  course  of  the  water  both  during  the  fiow  and 
ebb  of  the  tide,  especially  the  latter.  At  low  water, 
ludeed,  there  was  a difterence  of  nearly  S ft.  between  the 
level  of  the  water  on  the  upper  and  lower  side*  of  the 
bridge.  'This,  by  occasioning  a dangerous  fall  and  eddy 
In  the  water  for  a cuDilderable  time  both  before  and  alter 
low  water,  Interrupted  the  navigation,  and  occasioned 
every  now  and  then  fatal  accident*.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  abate  the  nuitance,  by  pulling  down  the 
old  bridge,  and  erecting  in  iU  stead  a new  structure  whoso 
arrlie*  shouhl  be  of  such  a ilxe  as  not  smindy  to  affect  the 
flow  of  the  water.  The  new  London  bridge,  like  the 
Soutliwiirk  and  Waterloo  bridges,  was  planned  by  the  late 
John  Kcnnle.  it  I*  built  of  granite,  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  being  I W ft. ; and  whether  we  consider  lu  niagnl- 
tude,  or  the  be.nuty  and  simplicity  of  it*  structure.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bridge  archi- 
tecture in  the  world.  The  heavy  expense  of  tin*  fabric 
has  been  partly  defrayed  by  a duty  on  all  coal  brought 
Into  the  pool,  and  partly  from  the  revenue*  of  projicrty 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  “London  Bridge.’’ 

The  following  table  comprise*  a statement  of  the  prlii- 
dpal  particular*  connected  with  the  different  brldijes 
ticlanging  to  the  city. 


The  Tunnel,  which,  unlike  the  bridges,  paue*  under 
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aud  not  orer  the  BtreaiD,  eflhcU  a conooctlot)  between 
U»  bank!  oearW  3 m.  below  London  Brldn.  The 
erection  of  a bringe  in  the  centre  of  the  port  of  London 
wai  of  courte  Impracticable,  and  the  mode  of  uniting  tte 
two  ■borea,  without  injuiy  to  the  shipping  Interest,  was 
long  a dilDcuU  problem  for  engineers.  It  was  at  length 
solred  by  Mr.  Brunei,  who  neiigned  the  tunnel,  and 
has  so  nearly  brought  it  to  a close,  that  its  completion 
may  be  lookra  upon  as  certain.  It  consists  of  a hollow 
brick  cylinder,  or  pipe,  subdirldcd  Into  two  road>ways, 
each  15  A-  high  and  13  ft.  broad.  N'otwithstanding  the 
danger  attending  the  performance  of  the  work,  owing  to 
the  perpetual  ooiing  through  and  occasional  bursting  In 
of  the  rirer,  the  loss  of  life  during  the  15  years  it  has  oc- 
cupied has  been  rery  Inconsiderable.  Out  how  curious 
soerer  In  other  resp>ecti.  we  Incline  to  think  that  the 
tunnel  nerer  will  be  of  much  practical  utllitr.  The  di^ 
Acuity  of  the  deseent  will  always  be  a considerable  ob- 
stacle to  its  extensire  use.  It  was  begun  by  a private 
company,  but  has  beeu  mostly  carried  on  by  grants  of 
public  money. 

Palacfi  and  Htnuet  qfPari.-^  St.  James’s,  at  tbe  W. 
end  of  Pall-Mall,  Is  an  Irregular,  mean-looking  brick 
building,  totally  unworthy  the  name  of  palace : it  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIM.,  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  fur 
female  lepers,  which  existed  in  the  lUh  century.  The 
Interior,  however,  ti  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  it  is  well 
adapted  fur  court  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  which  are 
mostly  held  in  It.  Tbe  chapel  attached  to  this  edifice 
Is  lulMtantlally  the  same  that  was  used  for  the  ancient 
hospitaL 

Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  W.  end  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  Is  remarkable  only  for  its  extr.vvagant  cost,  amount- 
ing ncarir  to  l.OOO.UX)/..  though  perhaps  the  poorness  of 
Its  effect  IS  in  some  measure  attributable  to  its  depressed 
situation.  It  orcupiei  the  site  of  Arlington  House, 
pulled  down  by  John  Sheffield  Duke  of  Uuckiiighain, 
who  erected  In  its  stead  a plain,  but  handsome  re- 
sidence. Having  been  purchased  by  George  Ml.  in 
1762f  it  became  the  favourite  abode  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte. Under  George  IV,,  whose  rage  for  building  was 
as  decided  as  his  taste  was  equivocal,  Buckingham 
House  was  entirely  rebuilt  i and  became,  in  1H37.  the 
town-resideuce  of  the  Queen.  The  principal  front,  to 
the  east,  forms  three  sides  of  a square,  its  narrow,  pro- 
iectlng  wings  inclosing  a space  about  W)  yards  in  width. 
In  front  of  which  is  a marble  arch  (a  minUture  Imitation 
of  that  of  Constantine  at  Rome),  with  a brunted  Iron  gale. 
This  arch  does  not,  bowcTcr,  harmonise  with  the  rest  of 
the  building;  and  (he  ftont  is  not  only  destitute  of  all 
grandeur,  but  is  mean  and  paltry.  The  garden  facade, 
an  elevation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  resting  on  a niiiic 
basement,  Is  in  better  taste.  The  interior  is  magnificently 
fitted  up.  A staircase  of  white  marble  leads  to  the 

Elcture  gallery,  drawing-rooms,  and  throne  room,  the 
Liter  of  which  Is  enrich^  with  well  executed  bas  reliefs. 
The[plcture-gallery,  above  IfiOft.  In  length,  is  filled  witli 
worCi  of  the  best  masters.  The  library  and  private 
rooms  of  .the  Queen  are  in  the  basement  story;  but 
owing  to  the  singular  taste  of  George  IV.  ii>r  low 
rooms,  the  stories  are  not  sufficiently  high,  and  many  of 
the  apartments  are  badly  lighted. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  oolv  palace  surrounded  by  what 
Is  frequently  a puddle.  Such,  however.  It  rcaflv  tite 
case : for  the  ground  in  front  of  the  palace  not  being 
paved,  but  merely  covered  with  a compound,  half  gravel 
and  half  clay,  it  becomes,  in  wet  wrntlier,  a most  offen- 
sive puddle. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  upon  ground  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  palace  of  Westminster.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  lm{>osing  ; but  a certain  d(>nec  of 
antiqiutte^l  splendour,  the  a.«soclRtions  ronnectea  with 
their  history,  and  the  Importance  of  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  appropriited.  made  them  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  Knglisnmen.  They  were,  however, 
wholly  destroyed  on  the  IGth  October,  IH34.  by  a fire, 
which  for  some  time  endangered  the  contiguous  edifices 
of  Westrolostcr  Hall  and  Abbey.  A building,  expected 
to  be.one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  metropolis,  is  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  on  the  same  spot,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Banr.  It  is  to  have  a splendid  rirer 
front,  nearly  700ft.  In  length,  with  a terrace  and  stairs 
leading  down  to  the  water;  and  at  the  S.W.  angle,  orer 
the  royal  entrance,  is  to  be  erected  a lofty  tower,  in 
the  perpenillcular  English  style,  which,  judging  by  the 
design,  will  be  a fine  specimen  of  modem  architecture. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  now  offered, 
and  so  unlikely  to  recur,  of  raising  a building  worthy 
a great  nation,  may  not  bo  neglected,  and  that  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  may,  when  completed,  not 
only  furoi  a striking  feature  in  the  metropolis,  but  sup- 
ply those  accommodations  for  the  despatch  of  the  business 
of  the  legtsUture.  the  want  of  which  was  so  much  felt 
In  ttie  old  buildings. 

The  roverumeot  offices  are,  generally  ipeaking,  hand- 
snnie  edifices.  The  Councll-oAce,  on  Ine  W.  side  of 
WbitehalLanodern  structure  of  PaUadiao  archltsKture, 


Is  generally  aslmired.  The  Treesury,  which  John  that 
last  mentioned,  is  an  old  brick  edifice,  which  once  formed 
partofCardlnal  Wolsey’s  palace.  The  Board  of  Control 
has  a fine  Ionic  portico,  but  is.  otherwise  a plain 
building.  The  Ordnance  and  Admiralty  ottces  make 
no  pretensions  to  display ; and  (be  " Horse  Guards,” 
which  does  pretend  to  It.  is  in  very  had  taste.  Many 
of  the  public  offices  are  in  Somerset  House,  once  a pa- 
lace, occupied  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth.  The  old 
building  was  taken  down  In  1775  ; and  the  present  Quad- 
rangular structure,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
was  coi^leted  in  1793,  and  divided  into  govemromt 
offices.  Twe  street  front  Is  only  200  ft.  In  lon^b,  but  that 
facing  the  river  is  800  ft.  in  length,  and  is  one  of  tbe 
Dotdest  elevations  in  London.  An  eastern  wing  waa 
addl'd  by  King's  College,  In  1830,  In  completion  of  ibw 
architect’s  design. 

On  the  river  bank,  In  the  E.  part  of  tbe  city,  Is  lAe 
To%Pcr, 

WUh  raanj  « fool  and  mldntitht  mardsr  fcU.* 

This  rude  fortress,  almut  | m.  below  London  Bridge, 
was  begun  by  William  the  t'nnqurror  In  1078.  The 
original  building,  now  called  the  While  Tower,  waa 
completed  in  UflM.  Additions  were  made  by  Henry 
III.  in  1340,  Edward  IV.  in  1465,  and  the  whole 
was  substantially  repaired  by  Charles  11.  la  1663.  The 
Grand  Storehouse,  a Urge  building  N.  of  the  White 
Tower,  begun  by  James  H-.  was  completed'  by  William 
HI.;  ai^  numerous  hoiiies  havebren  erected  in  It  for  the 
reslcit-noe  of  officers  connected  with  the  establishment. 
'I'he  Tower  was  a royal  paUce  during  more  (ban  five 
ecnturiei.  It  was  long,  also,  and  still  In  fart  is,  a stsUe 
risoQ  ; and  several  royal  personages,  and  some  of  niir 
ighi-st  nobles,  and  most  distinguished  commoners,  have 
perished  in  this  edifice,  some  by  the  hand  of  the  public 
executioner,  and  some  by  tbe  dagger  and  bowl  of  tne  as- 
sassin. It  anciently  contmned  several  detached  miuses  of 
building,  most  of  which  have  now  disappeared.  The  ori- 
ginal tower,  now  called  tbe  White  Tower,  still  re- 
mains the  .principal  edifice.  The  Martin  Tower  it  now 
railed  the  Jewel  Tower.  Tbe  Lantern  Tower,  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  tbe  Mint,  have  been  pulled  down.  Of 
the  remainder  of  the  old  building  vestiges  may  be  traced 
under  altered  names.  The  present  edibces  cunsiit  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  vtneuia,  tbe  ordnance  offic'e,  the 
record  office,  the  jewel  office,  armories,  aud  b^irracks. 
In  the  small-arm  armory  complete  stands  of  arms  for 
150,000  men  are  kept  in  constant  readiness.  The  whole  la 
surrounded  by  a moat,  filled  w illi  water  from  the  Tbantes, 
and  the  outer  bank  bas  been  recently  turned  Into  plessiire 
grounds.  The  Tower  is  open  to  visiters,  who  pay 
to  see  the  armories,  and  a similar  sum  to  insp^t  (he 
regalia.  The  mfoagerie,  formerly  the  best  in  England, 
having  been  superseded  by  that  belonging  to  the  Am)|<>. 
gical  Society  In  the  Regent's  Park,  was  brukeu  up  a lew 
years  ago. 

i/in4,  formerly  In  the  Tower,  but  now  on  Tower 
Hill,  Is  a stone  building  of  Grci‘k  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a centre  and  wings.  The  workshops  and 
office's  occupy  about  8,u(io  square  yHrds.  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  coining  is  complete  and  efficient.  The  sala- 
ries ot  tbe  officers  and  workmen  amount  to 
A year,  and  the  money  eoliied  in  l*<38  i*omistod  of 
3,H.ViJ<i.V.  In  gold.  201.170/.  in  silver,  and  I.-’IGm/.  in  copper 
The  gold  Is  computed  at  tbe  Mint  price  of  3/.  17s. 
per  oa.  ln>y,  or  46‘7  tors,  to  the  lb.  troy  ; the  silver  at 
as.  6d.  per  ox.,  or  G6s.  to  the  lb.  troy  ; and  the  copper  at 
334/.  per  (on,  or  34  pence  to  the  lb.  avoird. 

/’os/- fi/f/cc.  — The  Po»t-Ortice,  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  near  St.  Paul's,  a large,  handsome  building, 
coinuleted  in  H3i>,  of  Portland  stone,  is  390  ft.  long, 
130  ft.  wide,  and  64  ft.  high.  The  facade  Is  aiioniM 
with  three  Ionic  porticoes,  over  the  central  and  largest 
of  which  is  a plain  pediment.  Within  this  portk'O  is 
the  great  hall,  HO  ft.  hv  (X)  ft.,  dividi-d  Into  three  com- 
partments by  rows  of  Ionic  columns  on  aranite  ]te- 
destals  : passages  lead  from  it  to  the  principal  offices. 

This  establishment  consists  of  three  lir.'mches,  to  each 
of  which  separate  clerks  are  altaclied  : vik.  the  general 
or  Inland,  the  foreign,  and  the  district  |>ott,  until  lately 
termed  tbe  twopenny  |Kist.  The  business  of  the  district 
post  extciHts  to  a distance  of  13  m.  from  the  general 
post  office.  There  are  at  leust  3 deliveries  each  day  at 
every  place  within  this  lino,  aud  7 to  all  places  within  2 
m.  of  the  chief  office:  Intermediate  places  have  3,  4.  or 
6 deliveries.  The  general  Post-Office  extends  hi  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  letters  are  despatched  by  it 
every  day.  Twenty-five  mails  leave  London  every  evening 
at  8 r.  H.,  several  of  which  are  forwarded  by  railway, 
and  there  are  6 morning  mails.  No  letters  leave  Lon- 
don ou  Siindayi.  Most  of  the  evening  malls  reach 
town  on  their  return  between  6 and  7 o'clock  In  tbo 
morning,  early  enough  for  the  delivery  of  the  lettera 
before  10  a.m.  Id  the  city,  and  11  a.  w.  In  the  other 
parti  of  London.  Within  3 m.  of  the  Post-Office  are 
238  receiving-boiues,  of  wbkb  9 are  exclusively  for 
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the  dUtrlct  post  lctter.1 ; the  other  hotues  receive  all 
Icllert  without  disttnctloQ.  Till  |H%  there  were  2ela*»es 
of  receivliig-bouset,  one  for  general  and  the  other  for 
twopenny  post  letters ; but  that  distinction  has  now 
ceased.  There  are  about  160  country  receiving-houses 
belonging  to  the  district  Post-Office.  In  lK3«,  the  lost 
rear  of  the  oid  rates  of  postage,  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
London  Post-Office  amounted  to  706.264/. 

RrtigHnu  EUabtiihmenit  and  ^ui/r/rstfs.  — London  Is 
a bishop's  see,  the  highest  in  rank  In  the  alngdom  under 
the  archbishops.  The  diocese  till  very  lately  compre- 
hended 199  parishes  in  Middlesex,  In  Essex,  M in 
Hertfordshire,  and  4 in  Buckinghamshire,  in  alt  6.V), 
containing  a pop.  of  l,722,fM  persons  ; but.  by  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  it  will  in  future  com- 
prise all  the  parishes  of  Middlesex,  73  in  Surrey,  10  only 
in  Kksex,  ana  9 in  Kent,  making  a total  of  24)  parishes. 
The  nett  revenue  of  the  diocesi*.  at  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1K1I,  Is  13,92^.  per  ann.,  and  owing  to 
tile  iMiilding  DOW  going  <m  u|Mm  the  bishop's  estate,  it 
« ill,  iit  no  distant  period,  amount  to  three  or  fmir  times 
that  sum  ; but,  ou  tnc  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  the 
income  of  the  see  Is  to  be  hxed  at  IU,0t)0/.  a year  nett  ; 
the  n\iinl>er  of  IseneHces  retume<l  to  tiie  ('ummlssioners 
(610),  averaging  a net  income  of  nearly  400/.  per  ann. 
llie  number  of  curates  was  3Vi,  whose  income  averaged  | 
something  less  than  100/.  Of  the  Ixmedccs,  7^  were 
crown  livings,  H6  were  In  the  gift  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  aiHl  277  belonged  to  private  persons;  the  re- 
mainder w<>re  in  the  possession  of  corporate  or  eccle- 
siastical txxlies.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  city  of 
London  is  113,  uf  which  97  are  within  the  walls,  and  16 
In  the  litserties : the  1/7  parishes  are  very  inrnll,  and  only 
&7  of  them  liave  churches  ; those  belonging  to  the  others 
either  hav  ing  been  bumnl  down  at  the  great  fire  of  I6ti6, 
mid  not  rebuilt,  or  having  been  since  removed  to  make 
room  for  improvements.  Three  additional  churches 
hnvc  been  built  in  the  liberties,  making  the  whole 
number  Dow  in  the  city,  76.  Westminster  contains  10 
parishes,  4 of  wliich  were  formed  early  Id  tbe  last 
cv*ntiirv.  In  conseoiicnce  of  the  great  Increase  of  i«on. 
at  thoW.  end  of  tne  town,  and  1 very  recently;  7 only 
of  these  parishes,  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John’s,  are 
ctinsidrred  to  form  the  city  of  Westminster,  tbe  other 
6 lieing  denominated  the  liberties.  Westminster  was 
crcctid  Into  aWshopric  by  Henry  VII I.  in  1641  ; and  the 
whole  of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  and 
the  mirish  of  Fulham,  was  assigned  as  Its  diocese ; but 
this  bisiiuprtc  existed  only  nine  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  ecclesiastical  government  reverted  to  its 
former  channel.  Within  the  present  century  I2diitrirt 
churches  have  been  built,  making  the  whole  number  22. 
'I'he  other  parishes  of  the  metropolis  amount  to  46 ; the 
districts,  which  arepartinJIr,  Init  not  wholly,  divided  from 
the  larger  {>arish(‘s,  Iwlng  tnoso  in  which  the  incumbent  Is 
not  endowid  with  a portion  of  the  tithes,  amount  to  46, 
m.xking  the  number  of  churches  91.  This  will  make  the 
whole  of  the  churches  In  the  metropolis  amount  to  1H9, 
without  including  cliapeli  of  ease.  It  Is  right,  however, 
to  sute  that  those  numbers  may  not  exactly  agree  with 
other  acc<)Uhts;  for  so  many  parishes  extend  into  two 
districu.  so  many  arc  partly  la  the  city  and  partly  in  the 
suburbs,  that  no  two  estimates  of  their  number  are  found 
tn  agree.  Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  belon^ng 
to  the  estabiUhment,  there  arc  9 chapels  of  tbe  kira 
.SivKlatid,  14  Kom.  ('athoiic  chapels,  18  foreign  Protestant 
churches  and  chapels,  7 synagtigues,  and  above  2*^0  placet 
of  worship  for  dlsscuters  and  separatists  of  all  denomin- 
ations. 

St.  haul's,  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  i» 
not  only  the  j^at  architectural  glory  of  the  me- 
trn|>olis,  but  of  thetunpire.  This  noble  structure 
stands  in  an  elevated  situation  at  the  top  of  Lud- 
gntc  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  former  cathedral, 
destroyed  during  the  great  fire  of  Iftjd.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675 ; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, and  under  who.se  directions  the  work  was 
carried  on,  lived  to  complete  the  stupendous  edi- 
fice. the  last  stone  of  which  w-as  laid  by  his  son 
in  1710.  It  is  builtin  tlie  form  of  a Latin  cross, 
w ith  an  additional  ami  or  transept  at  the  W.  end 
to  give  breadth  to  the  front,  and  has  a semicir- 
cular projection  at  the  K.  end  for  the  altar,  and 
semicircular  porticoes  at  either  end  of  the  tran- 
sept. It  is  510  ft.  in  length,  E.  to  W.,  the 
length  of  the  cross,  exclusive  of  the  circular  por- 
ticoes, is  250  ft.,  the  breadth  of  the  W.  facade 
with  the  turrets  ISO  ft.,  and  tlte  height  of  the 
walls  1 10  ft,  .\n  immense  dome,  or  cupula,  ri.sing 
over  the  centre,  is  surmounted  by  a lantern,  boll, 


and  cross,  the  latter  being  elevated  362  ft.  above 
! the  level  of  the  Door,  and  370  feet  above  the 
j pavement  of  the  churchyard.  The  two  turrets, 
or  belfries,  in  the  W.  ‘front,  are  each  222  ft. 
in  heighL  The  walls  arc  decorated  by  two 
stories  of  coupled  pilasters  arranged  at  regular 
distances,  those  below  being  of  the  Corinthian 
and  those  above  of  the  Composite  order.  The 
whole  building  is  of  Portland  stone;  and  theex- 
I cetlcnce  of  its  foundations,  and  the  massive  so- 
lidity of  its  walls  and  piers,  warrant  the  infer- 
I ence  that  it  will  be  as  lusting  us  it  is  magniK- 
I cent- 

i St.  Paul’s,  it  it  frequently ‘said,  is  copied,  or  at 
leant  closely  imitated  from  St.  Peter’s  at  Home; 
and  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  But  it  is  a copy 
that  bears  the  impre.s.s  of  transcendent  genius ; 
and  may  be  said  to  be  to  St,  Peter’s  what  the 
iEneid  is  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev.  'I'he  fronts 
of  both  cathedrals  arc  the  pa^t^^  perhaps,  in 
which  they  are  most  dcBcient ; but  in  neither 
instance  was  the  architect  allowed  to  follow  out 
his  own  conceptions.  Bramantc  and  Michael 
Angelo  wished  to  have  the  iwrtico  of  St.  Peter’s 
formeti  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon,  and  Wren 
was  obliged  to  modify  his  masterly  designs  so  as 
to  make  them  accciitable  to  those  to  w horn  he  was 
obliged  to  defer.  ’I’hc  belfries  of  St.  Paul's  give  it 
a chnmcicr  very  dillercnt  from  that  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Neither  is  the  dome  of  the  latter  so  spherical  as 
that  of  the  British  cathedral,  nor  it  it  so  strikiug 
a feature  of  the  building,  being  placed  so  far  be- 
hind the  lofty  fayade  as  to  l>e  almost  invisible  to 
a person  standing  near  the  edifice.  But  In  the 
: vastness  of  its  pro|K>rtions  St.  Peter's  as  far  ex- 
I ceeds  St.  I’aul's  as  the  latter  does  tbe  largest  of 
the  English  churches.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  su- 
I perior  to  St.  Paul’s  in  the  harmony  of  its  parts; 

! the  dome,  though  so  grand  a /eature  in  the 
latter,  being,  it  ts  very  generally  admitted,  too 
large  for  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  But 
the  English  cathedral  is,  though  longo  intcrvallOt 
second  only  to  St.  i’eter’s ; aim  is  unquestionably 
the  noblest  of  transalpine  and  or  Protestant 
temples. 

The  interior  of  St.  I’aul’s  is  chaste  and  im- 
I posing ; but,  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament,  it 
, has  rather  a naki*d  and  austere  appearance. 
l.,atterly  it  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this 
defect  i>y  placing  within  the  cathedral  monu- 
ments erected  at  the  public  expense  to  eminent 
individuals,  among  whom  may  1^  specified  Lord 
Nelson,  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Johnson,  Howard  the 
philanthroftist.  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds,  Ac.  But  these,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, do  no  credit  either  to  the  artists  or  the 
country,  and  are  totally  unworthy  the  temple 
they  do  nothing  but  encumber. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral ; and 
before  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  following 
appropriate  inscription  to  his  memory : — 

SVBTL’S.  COXniTDR.  HUJtTS.  ICCLSSIJK.  XT.  UHBIS. 
coantTOR.  CHKISTOPIIORUS  M'HRN.  qui.  vixit. 

ANX'QS.  ULTRA.  NONACINTA.  HO.V.  SiBI.  SXn. 
BONO.  PCBLico.  Lserna.  si.  moncmintum.  Beqciais. 

CIKCUM3P1CB. 

OBIIT.  XXV.  rXB.  anno.  MOCCXXlll. 

.aiTAT,  91. 

Individuals  ascend  by  an  inside  stair  to  the 
stone  gallery  which  surrounds  the  exterior  gal- 
lery  above  the  colonnade;  and  by  a more  oifii- 
cuft  ascent  they  reach  the  Golden  Gallery,  which 
crow  ns  the  apex  of  the  dome,  at  the  base  of  the 
lantern.  The  view  from  this  latter  point,  on  n 
clear  day,  is  ceruiinlv  unrivalled,  'i'he  entire 
I 4 
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mctro{M)lis,  vast  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  spread  out 
nt  the  stHXUtor's  feet.  1 he  hn>ad  and  silvery 
line  of  the  river,  crossed  by  numerous  bridj^et, 
and  bearinf^  on  its  tiosom  thousands  of  vessels, 
pYcs  infinite  grandeur  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
At  this  heiglit,  the  people,  horses,  and  carriages 
in  the  streets,  and  every  thing  else  on  the  sur- 
face, ap|K!ar  so  greatly  diminished,  that  the  bustle 
of  the  crowd  has  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  to 
that  of  a swarm  of  emmets.  Owing  to  the  usual 
density  of  the  smoke,  this  spleiulid  view  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  perfection.  It  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage  early  in  a clear  summer 
morning,  before  the  fires  are  lighted. 

The  more  adventurous  visiters  not  only  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  but  enter  the  lan- 
tern, and  thence  make  their  way  into  the  copper 
bidl  by  which  it  is  crowned.  The  diameter  of 
the  latter  is  Q ft.  2 in. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  structure 
amounte<l  to  , being  le.<a  than  the  sum  , 

that  has  bec’SJ  thrown  away  on  Huckinghain 
l*alace ! It  wa.s,  as  ha.s  been  uf\en  remarked, 
finished  in  .'?.*>  years,  under  the  su)K>rintendence 
of  one  architect,  by  one  master  mason  (Mr. 
Strong),  and  during  the  Incumbency  of  one 
Ilishop  of  Ixuidon  ( l)r.  Henry  Compton).  St. 
Ceter’g,  on  the  contrary,  was  1*45  years  in  build- 
ing, during  which  time  no  fewer  than  12  archi- 
tects were  employed  u|M>n  it,  and  19  popes  sat  In 
the  papal  chair!  (Sec  lirxitficy's  Account  i^Sl. 
Paiil'sj  in  tiie  Sunri/  of  J.otuion  and  MiiUtlcstT, 
ii.  249—310. ; AUcin's  rlssay  on  St,  Paul't ; /irit~ 
tons  Account  of  Si.  VauCi;  Ehnc't  Life  of  Sir 
Christopher  H’rcn^  »Jr. ) 

It  is  greatly  to  be  rcCTettcd  that  Sl  Paul’s  is  so 
much  hcmmeil  in  by  ine  surrounding  buildings. 
’I’he  view  of  the  grand  facade,  with  the  dome  risi  ng 
above  it,  from  the  E.  end  of  Liidgate  Street,  is, 
however,  uncommonly  fine;  and  a good  view  of 
a |K>rtion  of  the  building  is  now  obtained  from 
the  opening  made  at  the  S.  end  of  the  new  Post- 
office.  The  dome  appears  to  great  advantage 
from  the  bridges  and  the  river;  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  towering  aliove  the  smoke  by  which  the 
city  is  gencrallv  enveloped. 

I’he  effect  of^  the  smoke  on  the  structure  is  not 
a little  curious.  In  the  parts  protected  from  the 
weather  it  adheres,  and  ine  building  has,  in  con- 
sequence, a black  and  sooty  ap|)oarance;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  exposed  to  the 
weather  seem  bleached  or  whilenetL  Ilut  this 
sort  of  pic-bald  aspect  has  nut  the  bad  effect 
that  might  d jyriori  hay*  been  cxpocled.^ 

Wf'simimter  Ahh<y,  which,  next  to  .Sl  Psul’i.  U the 
orsml  ecrle«iutirsl  edifice  of  I^ondun.  dates  from  the 
13th  cctiUirjr.  IhouKh  portions  of  the  edifice.  ermH 
hy  Fdward  the  Confessor,  may  still  form  part  of  the 
ImlMing.  Great  additions  were  made  to  It  by  Henry 

V II.,  who  built  the  splendid  chapel  that  still  bears  his 
name;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the 
two  towers  at  the  W.  front  were  added,  from  designs 
furnisheil  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  IrtfCt,  a c«>n- 
sldcrablr  part  of  the  building  was  destroyed  by  firt': 
iHit  It  lias  since  been  completely  repalre«|,  and  Henry 
vllth*#  chapel  renovatetl  In  Its  original  style.  It  it 
.ViO  ft.  long,  and  IW  wide,  within  the  walls.  Though 
built  at  many  different  times  lM>twern  the  reigns  of 
Henrr  Hl.ond  Henry  VII.,  and  never  quite  completed, 
it  om*rs  one  of  the  finest  sps'dmens  of  the  pointed 
style  In  Rnglaml.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  shape 
of  which,  externally  at  least,  at  the  K.  end,  is  almost 
ohlltrraUHl  by  li  small  chajMdi,  of  which  that  of  Henry 

V n.  Is  the  most  magnificent  and  braiitiful.  The  great 
variety  of  the  abbey  renders  any  thing  like  a general 
description  impossible.  'JTie  N.  side,  with  its  bcantiful 
l«le,  may  be  cutuidcri'd  the  prim-lpal  front;  though 
the  view  Is  much  iDjiired  by  the  liit^ffereiicc  of  St.  Mar- 
garet s church.  It  pr<'sents  a line  of  ornamei>tal  turreled 
biiUresses  and  p«iint«nl  windows,  with  a fanciful  iruli*- 
turtNl  porch,  di-corati-d  with  imirnmiw  flymg  liuttrcsscs,  j 


lofty  pinnacles,  and  a large  wheel  wiuilow  32  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. The  most  striking  view  of  the  Interior  Is  fruits 
the  W.  entrance,  where  the  lofty  pointed  aisles,  cluster^ 
columns,  rich  tracery  work,  ami  muuumcutal  drenr- 
atloiis.  Judiciously  lighted  by  (kairited  windows,  present 
an  homiODlous  etl'ect  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mutt  Insensible.  Many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious statesmen,  orators,  warriurs , philnsuphers.  divines, 
ports,  and  distinguished  Indivldualiof  all  sorts,  celebratnl 
in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  are  burled  within  its  pre- 
cincts; and  their  monuments,  which  aro  distributra  all 
over  the  Abbey,  give  it  the  highest  interest,  and  deeply 
Impress  the  mind  with  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration. 
Since  Its  restoration,  in  IH'iii.  Henry  VM.'i  chapel  haa 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  Abbev  ; 
it  is  universally  considered  a gem,  and  is,  undoubtedly, 
a most  bcniitlful  spi'cimen  of  its  style. 

The  other  churches  of  l.oudon  have  no  pretrniiona 
to  be  compared  with  those  but  mentioned.  Uf  those 
which  tsrapcii  the  great  fire  of  Ififit's  St.  .Saviour’s  lr» 
the  Borough,  and  the  Temple  church,  deserve  special 
mention.  The  fonner.  recently  restored  to  much  of  iu 
ancient  freshness.  1*  a eo'kI  specimen  of  the  archllecturo 
of  the  Nth  century : the  Utter  is  still  more  ancient,  the 
greater  portion  liHug  of  the  13th  century,  anil  some 
parts  very  proba>dy  of  the  I'ith  : It  is  remarkable  for  Its 
peculiar  architecture,  and  particularly  for  the  beautiful 
itoman  arch  fonring  the  entrance  to  the  InillJing.  It  la 
now  under  ren.iir.  Afier  the  fire,  several  churrhes  were 
built  by  .Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  the  fame  of  St.  Paul's 
has  obsctired  the  lustre  of  his  other  works.  Bow  church , 
in  riieapslde,  Sl.  Hiiile's.  Fleet  Street,  and  Sl.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  are  the  mi>st  admin-d  of  Sir  Christopher’s 
churches.  The  latter  Is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise, 

; *’  He  hat  not  omitted  a single  tseauty  of  which  the  de- 
sign was  capable;  but  has  supplied  them  all  with  infi- 
nite grace.’'  {Daitav-ay's  Anecdotes,  p.  142.)  In  th« 
early  part  of  last  century  several  churches  were  erected, 
of  which  St.  Martin's,  St-  George's,  Hanover  Souare, 
and  St.  George’s.  Bloomsbury,  have  very  fine  porticoes, 
r*}>eciallr  St.  M.-u-tin’s,  which  Is  a noble  structure. 
Within  ihe  last  30  years,  however,  a complete  change, 
and.  which  Is  worse,  a great  deterioration,  lias  lokeu 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  architecturr.  Sc.  Pancras 
church,  and  some  others,  may.  perhaps,  be  cxceptcrl 
from  this  censure  ; but  an  extreme  poverty  of  architectu- 
ral talent  has  been  shown  in  designing  the  new  churches 
of  London,  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  those  formerly 
erected,  and  of  the  city.  The  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters  are,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  plain 
brick  buildings,  well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  congregations,  but  constructed  with  little  atlcnilun 
to  umaroent  or  taste. 

Land}ttk  Palact One  of  the  roost  extensive  and  hand- 

some buildings  S.  of  the  Thames  It  I Jimbeth  palace,  on  the 
river  bank,  nearlv  opposite  the  new  houses  of  parliament. 
The  otirinal  bimding,  erected  in  1191.  was  first  Intmdrtl 
for  a college  of  canons  ; but,  as  the  pope  refuted  his  con- 
sent to  its  establishment,  it  was  convert^  Into  an  archirpis- 
copal  palace,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  town  rrsldmce 
of  the  primate  of  all  Fngland.  Great  additions  were 
made  to  It  about  ]2^0,  and  In  the  IMh  century  Arch, 
bishop  Chichele  built  a square  stone  tower  towards  the 
river,  called  the  lx>llard't  i ower,  from  the  fact  of  some 
of  those  early  reformers  having  Ix-cn  confined  in  it.  hub- 
8»*quent  aildlcions  were  made  by  Cranmer,  Pole,  Parker. 
Juxon,  Saiicrofl,  and  Tllloto>n  ; but  the  whole,  as  ux-n 
from  the  oulside,  Is  a heavy  dtill.iix>king  brick  stnirlure, 
little  interesting  except  from  its  antiquity.  The  late  a>l- 
ditions.  however,  c(»nplet<*ti  in  1H33.  at  a cost.  Including 
internal  fluings,  of  nearly  ho.ooU/.,  are  executed  in 
much  better  taste.  The  new  buildings,  of  Bath  stons', 
stand  in  the  garden*,  K.  uf  the  oltl  palace:  the  prin- 
cijal  edifice  is  a beautiful  and  imp<>slng  structure, 
the  ornamental  portions,  which  are  p.nrticularly  rich, 
lK?lng  copied  from  Westminster  and  St  AlbanS  Ab- 
beys. The  entrance  front,  flanked  with  square  tuwera. 
Is  Ifil)  ft.  In  lon^h,  the  opposite  or  garden  front  being 
ft.  longer.  The  prinripu  rooms  are  of  fine  pro- 
portions. and  richly  though  chastely  erobcUlshed,  the 
wood-work  IrHng  almost  wholly  of  oak.  The  library 
is  perhaps  one  uf  the  finest  features  of  the  Interior  ; and 
though  remarkably  plain  In  its  decorations  and  furniture, 
produces,  from  Its  great  size,  a very  Imposing  effect.  It 
rontiUns  upwards  of  25,0tX)vnU.,  among  whicii  are  many 
rare  works  In  classics,  divinity,  Ac.;  and  the  MSS., 
some  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sec,  and  others  of 
a miscellaneous  cluractcr,  are  extremely  valuable.  In 
the  older  parts  of  the  building  the  chief  rooms  aro  the 
lung  gallery,  containing  a ctirlinis  ccdlcctton  of  paintings, 
chlefiy  portraits  of  former  prelates,  the  groat  hall,  wlUi  an 
open  ro«if  of  oak.  presenting  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
finest  sperimens  in  the  country  of  internal  Gothic  deco- 
rations; and  the  chapel,  a sm.vll  but  extremely  elegant 
aparlineiit,  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  pews,  and  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  pvilpif  and  screen.  The  altar-piece,  how- 
ever. ill  accords  witn  the  rest  of  the  flulnga,  being  of  the 
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Corinthian  onWr,  painted  and  frilt  I The  urk  and  gar- 
ak'iit  belonging  to  the  {talacc  oevupy  ab<jut  ocrci:  they 
are  complrtely  walled  round  ; nearly  4 acrri  are  appro* 
prhiieJ  to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  rest  being  taateiully 
p!aiitt*il.  and  laid  out  in  shrubberies. 

Vcmfterin.  — The  crowded  state  of  most  of  the  metro* 
pnlitan  churchyards,  and  the  growing  coDviction  of  their 
liijurioiu  influence  on  the  hcAlb  of  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  they  arc  nUced,  hare,  within  thcie  few  years. 
*ugge«ti‘d  the  estabfishment  of  public  cemeteries  at  some  i 
tUstance  from  town.  The  first  of  these,  at  Kensal  Green, 
occupying  a piece  of  ground  of  4S  acres  in  extent,  taste- 
fully pl.mtcd  and  laid  out,  was  opened  in  Ih32.  It  is  I 
situated  about  3m.  N.W.  London;  and  has  chapels  I 
for  the  performance  of  the  funeral  servico  according  to 
the  rite*  of  the  Chnrch  of  Kngland,  or  of  those  whose 
friends  profess  a difTerent  creed.  The  success  of  this 
undertaking,  which  was  long  oppoM^  by  Ignorant  pre* 
jiidicc,  has  since  led  to  the  construction  of  other  ceme* 
ti'rles.  That  at  Highgate,  consecrated  In  and 

occunylng  about  30  acres,  is  in  a beautiful  situation  N.  of 
London,  offering  a splendid  Tiew,  of  great  extent ; but  the 
decorations,  though  handsome,  ore  too  showy  to  he  in 
kecfdng  with  the  destination  of  the  spot.  The  Nor*  . 
Wood  cemetery  is  6 m.  H.  of  the  city,  and  is  double 
the  tlie  of  that  last  mentioned.  The  buildinn  in  this 
cemetery  are  of  a superior  character ; and  an  ingenious  I 
machinery  is  used  to  lower  the  coffins  slowly  and  sllmtly 
into  the  vaults  beneath.  Two  cemeteries  have  been  j 
recently  completed,  at  Abney  Park,  Stoke  Newington; 
and  Karl’s  Court,  Drompton ; and  others  are  contem*  | 

CUtL  Hitherto,  however,  the  new  eemeteries  have  > 
n too  far  fniro  town,  and  too  expensive,  to  be  used  by 
the  poorer  classes ; and  the  formation  of  more  con* 
venlent  cemeteries,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter. 
Is  a matter  eminently  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
authorities. 

Commerce.  — London  is  not  only  the  capital  of  a great 
empire,  but  U the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world.  i 
Her  intercourse  extends  to  the  remotest  countries,  and 
her  merchants  are  pre-eminent  for  wcallh,  enter{>risc. 
and  integrity.  The  esUblishments  connert<*d  with 
commerce  are  on  a sralo  commensurate  with  the  vast 
amount  of  business  to  be  transacted.  The  public  build- 
ings fur  commercial  purposes  consist  chleflr  of  the  Uank 
of  Kngland,  Host  India  llousc,  lloval  Kxenouge,  Excise 
OiHre,  Custom  House,  and  Com  Market. 

The  Bonk  qf  Enthtnd,  from  its  first  incorporation  In 
lfi94  to  the  year  1734,  transacted  its  aflkin  at  Grocers* 
lull.  In  the  Poultry.  The  first  stone  of  tfae  present  build, 
ing  was  l.vid  in  ITd'J  ; 40  years  afterwards  liie  K.  and  W. 
wings  were  added,  and  In  1781  the  church  of  St.  Chris* 
topht-r  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  further  addi- 
tions. lentil  IKaA  this  f*diflco  exhibited  a great  variety 
of  incongruous  styles ; but  endeavours  have  since  been 
made,  and  with  some  success,  to  produce  uniformity. 
The  building  is  insulated,  and  covers  8 acres:  its  shape 
is  an  irregular  parallvlogram,  the  longest  side  mea- 
suring 44U  ft.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  interior, 
such  as  the  court-room,  pay-hail.  and  dividend-office, 
arc  spacious  and  well-proportioned  ; hut  the  largest 
Mild  loftiest  of  all  Is  the  rotunda,  a circular  hall,  57  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  crowned  by  a handsome  cupola  and 
UnCem.  The  chief  traninctions  connected  with  the  funds 
take  place  in  this  apartment.  The  affairs  of  the  Bank  of 
I'.ngland  are  managed  by  a governor,  deputy-governor, 
.10(134  directors,  elected  annually.  The  business  is  con-  \ 
durUxl  by  about  IM)  clerks,  whose  salaries  amount  to 
alKmt  Hio.non/. 

In  1833  the  charter  of  the  Bank  was  continued  UU 
I H4.\  Its  capita]  being  then  also  fixed  at  about  1 1 ,U0O,O0(V. 
lent  to  government  nt  3 per  cent  Branch  banks  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bank  of  England  have,  since  1826, been 
esublishod  In  most  large  towns,  the  chief  business  of 
which  is  to  discount  bills,  issue  notes,  and  transmit 
money  to  and  from  I.(mdon.  The  profits  of  the  Bank 
accrue  from  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  discounts  of 
commercial  hills,  Interest  on  the  capital  lent  to  govern- 
ment. an  allowance  of  about  ISO.OOOiT  a year  fur  manag- 
ing the  public  debt,  and  some  other  sources.  The 
dividend  received  by  the  propriKors  Is  8 per  cent. 
Statxmkwt  of  the  Uabllltles  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of  i 
Kngland.  on  the  3ist  of  March,  1840,  that  Is.  of  the 
Hank  Notes  In  clrculatron,  and  the  public  and  private  ' 
IVposits  held  by  the  Bank,  on  tho  one  hand,  and  of  the  ! 
Securities  and  Bullion  In  her  possession,  on  the  other. 

[ See  top  of  next  column] . I 

Of  about  80  private  banking  houses  at  present  in  Lon-  : 
don,  3 were  In  existence  before  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  vis.  j 
thoseof  Messrs.  Child,  Temple  ^r,  Messrs.  Hoere,  Fleet  ' 
Street,  and  Messrs.  Snow,  in  the  Strand.  Within  tho  \ 
last  few  years  various  joint  stuck  banking  companies  ' 
have  bneu  established  in  the  city,  on  the  model  of  the  ' 
Scotch  banks ; and  the  fair  presum|>don  seems  to  be  that  ' 
they  will,  at  no  distant  period,  entirely  supersede  the 
private  bankers. 
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The  Royal  Eechanfie,  originally  erected  by  Sir  T. 
Gresham,  in  1566,  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire ; 
having  l)een  rebuilt  within  three  rears,  and  extensively 
repaired  between  1820  and  1826,  ft  was  a^n  destroynl 
by  fire  on  the  10th  of  January,  1838.  Latterly  it  formed 
a spacious  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  build- 
ings, with  a covered  colonnade  running  round  the 
whole  interior,  and  the  N.  and  S.  tides  of  the  exterior. 
In  the  centre  was  a statue  of  Charles  II.  by  Spillcr, 
aivd  in  niches  of  the  inner  wall  were  statues  of  most 
of  our  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  A new 
exchange,  on  a grand  scale,  fVum  a design  by  Mr.  TIte. 
Is  DOW  (1841)  in  the  course  of  being  constructed, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  citr.  At  present  the  business  usually 
transacted  in  the  Exchange  is  carried  on  iu  the  large 
court  of  the  Excise-office  in  Broad  Street.  At  a rough 
estimate  3,000  merchants  and  brokers  have  their  plju-es 
of  business  within  ^ m.  of  the  Kxchangt>.  and  met*t  there 
to  carry  on  operations  bv  which  tlie  commercial  alfiiirs 
of  the  world  are  powerhuly  influenced.  Several  bouses, 
together  with  3 churches,  have  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  edifice,  the  chief  ftoni  of  which  is  to 
face  the  Poultry  and  Mansion  House. 

Tke  East  India  Ilouu,  In  Leadenhall  Street,  Is  the  place 
where  the  East  India  Company's  business  is  chiefly  iraus- 
acted  : it  was  first  built  In  f?3d,  but  has  been  subsequently 
so  much  altered  and  enlarged,  that  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  old  edifice  now  remains.  It  has  a stone  front  with  a 
portico  supported  by  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  abovu 
whicbarcaiHesc  ana  pediment  ornamented  with  sculp- 
turc.  'I'he  Interior  comprises  numerous  and  haudsomn 
apartments,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  court- room, 
the  committee-room,  and  the  two  sale-rooms;  In  the  E. 
wing  are  the  library  and  museum,  the  former  rich  In 
Asiatic  literature  and  rare  OrietiUl  -MhS.,  the  lutli-r 
abounding  with  Indian  curiosities,  the  s|)oiU  of  success- 
ful wars  waged  with  the  native  monarchs.  The  museum 
is  open  ever}'  Saturday.  The  E.  I.  Company  has  now. 
however,  Itecomc  exclusively  a political  iiistltutinn  ; the 
act  3 & 4 4.,  prolonging  the  chart<*r  till  1H54,  having 

debarred  the  company  from  Uie  privil^e  of  trading. 

^i><T  and  Pori. — What  is  legally  termed  the  jwirt 
of  London  extends  64  m.  below  l^ndon  lirldKC  to 
Bugtby'i  Hole,  beyond  Blackwall ; though  the  actual 
port,  consisting  of  the  upt>er,  middle,  and  lower  pools, 
does  not  reach  beyond  Limehouse.  The  whuluof  the 
latter  space  is  generally  covered  with  vessels ; a chan- 
nel, only  3(i0  ft.  wide,  being  left  clear  for  craft  passing  up 
and  down  the  river.  Ihe  port  having  botm  long  insuffioent 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  shipping  resorting 
to  Lonnon.  and  Iwing  often  blocked  up  by  fleets  of  mer- 
chantmen, the  quars  also  being  heaped  with  bales,  boxes, 
bags,  and  barrels,  m such  confusion  that  the  most  bare- 
facM  robberies  were  committed  with  impunity,  the  ne- 
ct‘ssity  of  ftirther  protection  for  merchaiuUse  became 
evident.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  last  century,  It  was 
determined  to  excavate  wetd<Kks,  capable  of  accutiitnu- 
dating  a large  number  of  ships,  with  contiguous  Wiirc. 
bouscs.tho  whole  being  inclosed  by  high  walls.  The  West 
India  Docks,  tlie  first  of  these  esubUshmenti,  and  the 
largest  belonging  to  the  port,  were  opened  In  I803.  They 
are  situated  about  4 m.  down  the  river : Including  ilm 
City  Canal,  a work  intended  for  another  object,  but  now  a 
part  ot  this  establishment,  they  comprise  about  395  acres, 
i part  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  the  rest  being 
occupied  with  quays  and  warehouses,  the  latter  of  great 
magnitude,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  They 
have  an  import  and  an  export  dock,  with  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  500  large  merchantmen.  The  London 
Docks,  about  l|  m.  from  London  Bridge,  were  opened 
In  1806.  They  cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of 
which  nearly  a third  is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
warehouses  contain  cellarage  for  65,000  pipM  of  wine, 
and  one  of  them  has  an  area  of  7 acres  I The  tobacco 
warehouses  are  very  extensive.  The  Rast  India  Dorks, 
smaller  than  those  above  described,  and  further  dow  n 
the  river,  were  opened  in  1803.  Their  water-area  U 30 
acres,  and  their  great  ilepth  (33  ft ) enablesthem  toarenm- 
Tnod.ite  vrisels  of  very  large  site.  About  the  same  time 
the  Commercial  Docks  were  constructed  on  the  S.  side 
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•hip*  were  enlarged  and  j. 

bonding  foreign  com.  Thl»  dock  co»crt  4 ' acrrt,  40 
of  whicli  are  water : they  are  used  for  »«»eU  engaged 
In  the  Baltic  and  K.  country  commerce.  The  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  opened  In  are  the  nearest  to 
London  Bridge,  being  juit  below  the  Tower.  Tl>cjr 
Inclose  34  acres,  of  which  II*  are  water.  '1  he  ware- 
houses, which  are  on  a rery  exlensWe  scale,  are  close  to 
the  quays,  having  the  lower  or  basement  story  open  for 
the  pur|K)se  of  receiving  or  deUverlnggnod*  from  and  to 
vetseli  that  are  being  laden  or  unlaticn  ; the  arcades  lire 
supported  by  Iron  columns  a%pgrcat  strength.  Tliese 
d«Kks  have  all  been  constructed,  at  a vast  expense,  by 
)oint  stex'k  companies  ; and  have  on  the  whole  besui  pro* 
tlUble  concerns,  though  they  hare  reiloundcd  Infinitely 
imin*  to  the  advantage  of  the  port  than  to  that  of  their 
prop'ctors.  . . 

The  numl*er  of  colliers  frequenting  the  i«rt  has 
often  sug«e*led  the  Idea  of  excavating  docks  for  their 
arciiimuodatiun  In  the  Isle  of  Drgs.  opjKisile  (»r{Tiiwich  ; 
but  nothing  hat  yet  b»*en  (•fl'l•ct«'d  towards  the  ex«viitlon  j 
of  this  plan.  According  to  the  present  system,  that  part  , 
of  the  |M>rl  below  the  lower  pool  serves  os  a place  of  j 
am'horisge  for  the  colliers,  otdy  a certain  numl>er  of  j 
which  are  allow«l  to  be  in  the  twxd  at  oucc,  and  a flag  [ 
1»  hoistr-d  lr»  notify  when  It  is  full.  On  the  flag  btuiig 
hauUd  down,  the  first  collier  In  rank  enters  the  p«»ol,  md 
the  others  follow  uoill  the  numla-r  is  completed,  when 
tl»e  flag  Is  again  hoisted  ■,  the  rest  wait  their  turn.  Fne 
foltowhig  itatemenl  of  the  quantities  of  coal  and  culm 
brougludnto  the  port  at  ilifTerent  periods,  frorn  1H20  to 
ia|0.  both  Inclusive,  shows  the  conMimntlon  of  coal  in 
L'indon.  The  great  Increase  within  the  last  doien  years 
Is  chiefly  owing  to  the  Introduction  of  steam  navigation 
and  gas  lighting. 


total  value  of  the  produce  conveyed  Into  and  from 
London  t but  Including  the  home  and  foreign  markets, 
we  believe  It  will  not  be  overrated  at  the  prodigtoua 
sum  of  ci>*fg  millions  sterling.  ,.i. 

Some  Idea,  however  InijK'rfect,  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  diitrlbuilon  of  Uie  trade  of  London  from  the 
following  statements. 

Accotmx  of  the  Ships  entering  the  Port  of  London  from 
l>*23  to  1H40,  both  Inclusive,  dUtlnguishlrig  between 
British  and  Foreign  Ships  from  Foreign  Farts,  and 
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AccoitsT  of  the  Coal  Imported  Into  London  In  1^40.  spe. 
clfylng  the  P«»rts  whence  the  Coal  was  shipped,  and 
the  Number  of  Cargoes  and  Tom  Imported  from  each. 
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The  new  Custom  House,  a handsome  building  by  the 
river-side.  between  London  Bridge  and  the  l ower,  was 
opened  for  business  In  1K|7.  The  old  one  wm 
down  In  ISU,  though  mH  before  the  present  building 
was  begun,  the  former  having  been  found  Inconve- 
niently small.  The  river-front.  ft. 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  though  rather  plain,  is  d«- 
corated  bv  3 portlcm-s.  ea»  h supported  hr  6 Ionic  co- 
lumns. The  ioHg  room,  where  the  public  business  It  . 
trnn<actcd,  is  HW  ft-  In  length,  and  GO  ft.  in  width  and  j 

^ '/he  vast  extent  of  the  trade  of  I»ondon  will  be 
ai.p.ircnt  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  grots 
r'.Ltr.mt  revenue  from  I«*4  to  IMO.  both  Inclusive:  — 
1H34  . - H,'i34.734/. 
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X.19».X.>0 
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Na.  of  cnaaivr*  I 
u<  klaiaddurii^  V 

hfwc  liva^Nn.  I 


IH.SI5 

iV'f" 

'ehs.vj 

i;.<i77 


5.U3I 

5,1st 

5.493 
4.01X 
4,Ost 
4.IOX 
.5,910 
4,140 
.5,t74 

53x1 

.5,7Mii 
5,7X0 

3. M5 

4,  •0*0 



An  AccoctsT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  those 
Ships  that  entered  the  Port  of  I.ondon  with  Cargoea 
from  Foreign  Parts.  In  1839.  distinguishing  the  Coun- 


IH^.V.iS  ' XU.471  ' 


X7*,!«irx  I XI39X 


9M.v»7  ; *375  i 3,57, l*>3  j *1,11* 
934/»e0  1 *,**1  I 354,456  I 


*317.tfl 

*.:fi4,'«« 

*,Kio,fi7a 

*,911.7.56 

*.•816,176 

*pvx8,;oi 


I'ruaia  • 

Irmuan  KratM 
.VetbsTlaodt  • • 

Franew 

roriu<al,  Atons,  and 
Madrtra  • 

g)Mtn  andranarisi  • 
Italiair'kuuw 
luffilan  Islands 
Turk>7  and  Caotlnvn- 


DrUkb. 

Porrlgn- 

KhlfW. 

Tons. 

Khlpa. 

Tom. 

606 

1.5X,»07 

63 

864)11 

H4 

*7  AMI 

1*1 

S6J>93 

1,915 

*st 

*5M5 

*54 

5,.,5<t4 

SIX 

T84HO 

815 

r*K>i'J0 

r-i 

IH.4V7 

84.154 

3*5 

4l,bl0 

455 

70, tv* 

565 

49/5W9 

316 

55,«,.V5 

.5 

*t» 

*.53 

*l.l.''l 

4C 

4A54> 

It* 

X.5.V0H 

57 

*1 

3,3<M 

54 

8,651 

tl 

3/»H 

1 

800 

* 

55* 

86 

8,1X4 

3 

4.53 

1 

.100 

.5a 

I.5.7m> 

* 

61C 

15 

7. *7* 

C5 

8*4VW 

45 

8,IW 

*7 

6,566 

87 

t7/«A 

.5 

573 

s.ir.6 

56G4V4I 

*.555 

565.465 

customs  revenue 

jg.t4  - - lO,G97.2fW. 


1S» 

|h3G 

1837 


. 11,77.5.616 
- l‘i,l.Vi.279 
. 11.188,(06 


1*09  - . ll.4.51,*4.5 

1840  - - n.OHH.OM 


Knw.  as  the  toul  gro»s  customs  revenue  of  the  Unltrt 
Kingklom  amount, -J.  In  \HX),  to  23.49H.4Wi/.  it  would 
•••em  from  thU  sUlemvnt  that  the  trade  of  London  only 
eqtialkM  that  of  all  the  n-st  of  the 
however,  would  bo  a fallacious  inf,  r,;tice.  The  iini^^s 
into  several  of  the  other  great  trading  ports.  Inrludlng 
those  of  Llveriajol.  Hull.  Dundee*.  &c.. 
clpally  of  cottmi.  wool.  ftax.  and  other  ^ 

our  manufactures,  which  are  mostly 
duties;  wherwu  the  jnto 

""  But 


clpally  of  articles  of  coosumnllon.  as  sugar,  tea.  coffee, 
" corn,  Ac.,  on  which  lilgh  tiuties  h*"® 


after  making  every  allowance  for  the  cln^mstanew  now 
sUU-d.  still  the  foreign  trade  of  London 
and  unparalleled  extent.  She  may  truly  ^ to 
bo  MMtemi  oritia  (rrrnrum  rmponum;  and  "fing  to 
her  bring  the  grand  mart  of  all  the  rich.  ITi'n 

dcnsely.penplcd  districU  included  within  the  basin  ^ 
the  Thames,  wc  do  not  think,  provuled  llie  country 
continue  to  prosper,  that  there  is  any  ground  for  appre- 


Morca  and  Ovwak  I»* 

K«,p4  • 

rn|>ol|.  lUrbary,  and 

Forviin,  l‘os«ip»sioas  la 
Arr»4W 

rHliulnABla  - 
1 hitis  • 

t'lilml  StausoT  Arne- 
rka  - 

FosHan  Indic,  • 

F<'rviirn  Coniinrnui 
CvicOw  in  Amrcica 

Total 

An  ArcoUJfT  of  the  Numlwr  and  Tonnage  of  Coasting 
Vessels  that  have  entered  the  Port  of  London,  In  each 
Year  from  183.5  to  1KJ9,  b,4h  Inclusive. 


V'euiH*.  Tonnaav. 


ia.*i*  *ACK,fi.'3 
lu.fT/r,  »,tt.v.w,s 
v.f.oi.'-'UH 

l‘*„  IT  . 


IK.57  *0,*»H  V.71.5.H''* 


IM9  X.»-'«i.''*l 907  1 


Irlfth  TrarUr*. 
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Tonnafe. 

Vc4>el». 

Tonfn*v. 

1,"*.M 
1 4H.5 
1.1M 
IpUx 
1.1*1 
l.X-53 
90* 

h:. •.»<■.* 
iBT.sax 

»W».I5S 

I47.OS0 

19.556 

‘.'04169 
'AI.47I 
, VO.TfA 
1 *U5XX 
*I..V** 
fUl* 

f.5l7,**i 

*,.VJ3pk57 

*,;6«,9Wt 

x.hio.h:* 

*.911,736 

V.*aja,l76 

*4«xa.;ot 

An  Accoi  mt  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Ships  ihat 
enterwl  the  Port  of  London  In  1H3U  with  Cargoes  from 
the  ('olonles  and  Depemhmeies  of  Kngland  : — 


tViUraltar 

MalU  • * 

Itntikh  1’o€Wi*leir*»  In  Afrtra 


AOa 


Amrrir*,  ri*.  : — 

Britikh  Noflhem  ('olofU«w 
. \V«*  Indirv 

1 »»  tVhalv  Fi»J>*Tir«  ■ • 

ItlM  orOnemwv,  Jetse?,  awd  Man 
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X.*M» 

S5.U0 

liJ9,t36 

«4.44l 

PS.046 

K3I0 

47,130 
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There  belooged  to  the  port  of  London.  In  IMO.  ‘.t.'iSO 
•hip*,  of  the  toOU  burden  of  5Hl.noo  tons,  manned  by 
3'4UiiO  seamen ! This,  which  Is  by  Car  the  greatest 
amount  of  shipping  that  erer  belonged  to  any  single 
port,  will  appear  the  more  extraormnarr  when  it  Is 
rreolloeted  that  the  colliers  almost  all  belong  to  New- 
castle, Sunderland,  and  other  port*  in  the  N.  An  im- 
mense numlKT  of  barges  are  employed  In  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  colliers  and  other  tpmcIs  in  the  river. 
The  oul-uf-dours  «tat}lUhmvnt  of  the  customs,  which 
U mostly  all  employed  In  the  business  of  the  i>ort,  com- 
prises about  1.3^  Individuals. 

JfUHrancf  of  houses,  ships,  lives,  kc.  It  carried  on  to 
a far  greater  extent  In  Loudon  than  any  where  else  in 
the  world.  Marine  Insurances  are  mostly  elffctetl  by 
rivat«'  parties  ; but  other  insurances  are  genorally  made 
y joint  sbKk  Companies.  Some  of  these  have  been  most 
successful,  and  have  accumulated  vast  suma  It  is  be- 
lieved.  however,  that  not  a few  of  these  companies  are  of 
a very  quetticmable  description ; and  the  conviction 
seems  to  be  graiiiuUly  gaining  ground,  that  some  public 
ri'gulations  should  be  laid  down  fur  the  formation  and 

r:uicJance  of  Insurance  companies,  so  as  to  protect  the 
ixured  ag^iiiist  Che  extravagance,  mismanagement,  or 
ba-l  faith  of  the  directors. 

/irgent's  Canai.  — The  port  of  London  Is  connected 
with  the  Irish  .Sea  by  a chain  of  canals  of  which  only  the 
liegetit's  Canal,  Itegiin  In  IA]3  and  opened  in  |m*^.  rt»mes 
within  the  scope  of  this  account.  The  Kegent's  Canal, 
which  It  -t'l  ft.  aide  at  the  surface,  .^  ft  In  depth,  and  xl  m. 
long,  begins  on  the  K.W.  side  of  London,  at  the  Pad- 
dington branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  pro- 
ceiHls  in  an  irregular  Mini-circle  to  I.irachousc,  where  Is 
a large  basin  connect^  with  the  Thame*.  T^is  canal 
has  3 tunm-ls,  one  of  which,  passing  under  Islington,  is 
5 I'urlungs  in  length.  The  descent,  amounting  to  'JO  ft.. 
U cRt-ctcsl.  br  means  of  13  locks  ; and  it  is  crossed  by 
37  bridges,  rive  branches,  terminating  In  basins,  extend 
Into  dilf.'roTit  parts  of  the  town. 

A/auq/oc/Mres,  rrlatl tradi",  and  marAr/s.^T.ondon  pre- 
sents itself  under  too  many  points  of  view  to  be  callesi  a 
manuf.u’turlng  city ; yet  it  U the  seat  of  many,  and  of 
some  very  extensive,  manufactures,  several  or  which 
have  their  distinct  quarters. 

The  silk  manufacture  Is  conducted  on  a verv  large  scale 
In  S|iitalf>eldi.  Heilmal  Greeo,  and  Mile-end  Town,  and 
employs  about  10..VJ0  looms,  belonging  to  440b  fiimlUes, 
the  total  pop.  supported  b}'  the  business  being  hIhhiI 
33,000.  Trie  trade  Ductuates  extremely,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  great  tiiuubers  of  workmen 
are  ultco  thrown  out  of  employment  ; but  the  dis- 
tress, so  often  snld  to  prevail  in  this  dcnvely-|>eopled 
dlKtrict,  is  owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  drunken  and  im- 
provident habits  of  maov  of  tbe  weavers  as  to  any  falling 
ofl'  in  the  demand  (hr  lanour.  The  nett  wages  of  plain 
silk  weavers,  when  fully  employ«>d,  range  from  u!r.  to 
I is.  Od..  and  those  of  velvet  weavers  from  15a  to  3.1*.  a 
week.  With  rrst>ect  to  physical  condlUon,  this  niimernus 
biHly  are  a diminutive,  rropuverlshtxl,  and  feeble  rare, 
ufiahic  to  withstami  disease,  and  not  long-lived,  clr- 
ciimktaiicrs  attributable  to  close  in-door  employment, 
h.ul  air,  Iwul  liMlglng,  and  had  food.  Wo  have  else- 
where  noticed  the  tendency  to  epidemic  fevers  In  close 
and  ill-drained  neighbnurhrtods,  and  in  no  part  of 
J.nndon  are  (he  fatal  eflecti  of  liMiging  in  close  courts  and 
LV'llars  more  visible  than  in  Spibdfleldi  and  llelhnal 
Green.  (See  l>r.  S.  SmitM'i  Kfidcnce  b<forc  the  Corn- 
miltec  on  Hfoith  qf  Toxnu,  pp.  I — 7.  ) 

Porter  Is  the  favourite  bevera^  of  the  lower  and  alio 
of  a considerable  proportion  ol  the  mlthllc  classes  of 
lavTHlun.  The  breweries  in  which  this  favourite  liquor 
Is  prepared  arc  mostly  on  a very  great  scale;  and  are, 
Inucca,  by  far  the  most  gigantic  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  metropolis,  greatly  exceeding  any  thing  of 
tlie  kind  to  be  foutMl  any  where  else.  The  capital  vested 
in  a flrsi-rate  brewery,  and  its  dependent  public  houses  in 
dilTcrent  parts  of  (he  town.  Is  Ukually  quite  immense. 
The  principal  establishments  produce  from  160.(K>0  to 
Sf»b,<K)U  Itarrels  a year,  priodpally  porter,  but  partly  also 
ale.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  ncarlr  ‘i,(X<0.0(Xi  barrels, 
or  72,<(ib.(<no  gallons  of  {Kirter  and  ale  are  brewed  for  | 
consumption  in  London  only,  besides  which  great  qiian-  ' 
titles  are  s«mt  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoms, 
and  exported  to  the  K.  ant!  W.  Indies,  the  Unit^  States, 
ami  conllnental  Hiirop*?.  The  splendid  teams  of  horses 
in  the  drays  belonging  to  the  chief  breweries  of  London 
are  among  the  objt'cls  most  worthy  of  admiration  In 
the  melropoUs.  There  are  several  very  extensive  dls- 
tilleries,  vinegar-factories,  chemical  works,  soap-boiling 
houses,  most  of  w hich  arc  sllaat<*d  uu  the  S.  sine  of  the 
river.  The  quantity  of  soap  made  In  Ixmdon  in  IH39 
amounted  to  3H,0i>6,l79  lbs.  of  bard  and  H30.k>^  lbs.  of 
soft  soap.  About  'io  large  engineering  establishments 
employ  several  hundred  workmen  in  making  steam- 
rngmes  and  other  maebiuory,  chiefly  in  Lambeth  uad 
Southwark. 

The  principal  lugar-rcflncrlc*  are  in  Whitechapel, 


E.  of  the  city.  Watchm.tkcrs,  who  are  numerous, 
reside  principally  atKiut  Clcrkenwcll.  The  flnrst  cut- 
lery and  hardware  is  made  in  London,  and  the  ma- 
nuracture  of  metals  of  ail  kinds  is  c.vrrii'd  on  to  a 
great  extent.  Coach  building  is  an  important  business  ; 
and  the  carriages  of  l.ondon  are  not  only  (hr  handsomest, 
but  the  best  built  and  most  durable  of  any  in  the  empire. 
Great  numbt^rs  are  maile  for  •■xportatlon.  Upwards 
of  I.VM)  hands  arc  employed  In  constructing  miuicol 
I instruments,  and  in  engraving  mtuic.  Ship-building, 
and  many  trailes  connected  witli  shipping,  are  exten- 
I sively  corned  on  E.  of  London  liridgc.  Owing  to  the 
I extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  Is  rarrfevi.  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  of  London  have  attained  to  the 
greatest  profleienry  in  their  resjtccllve callings  ; and  lh<TO 
c.mnol  be  a question  that  the  cabmet-makrrs,  printers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  Ac.,  of  the  metropolis  are  quite  un- 
rivalled. 

The  extent  of  the  retail  trade  of  London  can  only  bo 
conjectured.  By  a rough  eslimatc,  made  by  counting 
the  pages  of  one  of  our  must  copious  directories,  tho 
number  of  houses  employed  in  business  cannot  be  much 
under  I(X),000,  to  one  half  of  which  shops  are  attached. 
The  trades,  geiieriilly  streaking,  are  mixed  indiserlmi- 
n.it4‘]y,  thungh  some  remains  are  sttli  traceable  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  }>articular  trades  cungregallng  in  par- 
ticular places.  Thus  we  stilt  (ind  ciMch-inakcrs  in  Long 
Acre,  slay-makers  in  Holywell  .’street.  botikseUers  in 
Paternoster  Kow,  and  bankers  in  Lomlwrd  Street.  A 
' goo<i  deal  of  business  uveil  to  be  (raniuuTted  by  itinerant 
venders,  who  made  tiie  streets  resound  with  their  cries. 
Recently,  however,  these  have  l>een  diiiiinlslied  by  tho 
' abolition  of  the  dustmen  and  muffin-lKiys'  bells,  tho 
newsmen’s  hums,  and  the  early  cries  uf  tho  chim- 
ncy-sweeners.  Kaihlrmalilc  shops  attract  attention  by 
a magniricent  and  gorgeous  display  of  ware*  : their 
windows,  which  in  roost  cases  comprise  almost  their 
entire  front,  are,  in  many  instances,  inatlc  of  the  tincst 
plate  gi.xss,  set  In  br.-us  frames,  and  their  Interior  is 
frequently  lined  with  mirrors.  Every  sort  of  device  is, 
a.s  may  be  expected,  usod  by  the  shupkevpers  to  ottrKt 
customers. 

The  following  list  of  professional  men  and  Iradc’smcn 
It  complied  from  Pigot’s  Directory  for  |H40:  — 

PhitivUiw  - - VSO  Itrnken  • • ZCn 

and  spaMhacarka  Tailor*  aiwi  rlotblen  • 5,Vto 

...  (T.S  llraprTk  and  hciklrrk  . I.Yyil 

liamMrrs  ...  I JVM)  Hil  and  bnnnrt  rnoSm  • 14^1) 

Atlomerk  . • • S,iri<i  flrrM  and  *!.•;  naaSrrs  • I.ISNI 

Ari-lillev'ta  - - Ifcto  hh.i«.n«akrrk  • . X.WM) 

anwu  • • • .Vai  llair-drrkkett  • • y.VO 

KngraTcvs  • . 5iS)  lljvrs  ...  ,VM) 

HrhoolinasMrs,  Ac.  • CmJ  mcrrhanit  . ftvo 

Mcri-hkitik  . • 144"  ' liuicl  and  Utrm  kneper*  • MO 

Miak  biukm  - 9jO  Puhlli-am.  Ar.  . .S.Sivl 

IrrsuroiKV  and  genera]  I C'nrfVo  and  Milne. hoiuta  - V70 

broktTV  • - *:V)  Wirw  rnctrhania  - - |*K'4I 

U'airh  and  rlock  makers  U«*rj-«taU«  ko>.-pcn  • 

JvvrIliVt,  Ac.  - - 4'iO  ItutrtHT*  ... 

Bt-jk-<!ters  ■ - 7f-0  Plkhin-ngm  - • 

Si.uuncn  • - A7U  rmtltrrcr*  . . |'0 

t'riiiim  and  tTpe-foanders  AkO  4'orn  di-atcrk  and  baksn  - SJV'd 

Mudral  in*lnuoen(  makers  .INO  runfccuunars  - • 4.VI 

(’oarbmakcr*  • • llrucrra  ...  t,v/U 

llulldcn  • • • .ViO  (irrrnrrno-n, Ac.  • • l.'.Vt 

iiricklatm  and  mascst  . VOO  ( lict'-rmoagm  - .1^)  01 

f'«riN9)iors  ...  I ,A(jO  .Milkmen  . . iNiO 

raMnd.RUkfTSBXtdupttcd.  Hniall  ktvr>f>kMfieTl  - . y,Tm) 

ucrem  - I.IOI  T«h*wotii»tk  . . 

roinirn  and  |Mpardungm  1,750  rtanbrukers  . • 3A0 

Iro(unong«r>,  Ac.  • • tOO 

MarkcU,  — London  has  about  50  markets  for  pro- 
visions, in  nearly  all  uf  which  goods  are  sold  t>y  retail 
as  well  as  wliuleiale.  though  the  majority  of  the  iiihab. 

fiiircliose  at  shops  distinct  from  tlic  markets.  Smithtleid 
s the  great  mart  for  live  stock,  which  is  sold  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays.  No  fewer  than  t,4U3,40r>  sheen  were 
sold  heroin  IK^,  and  lH.34^2  head  of  cattle.  We  m.vy 
remark,  by  the  war,  that  Stnithfleld  market  Is  situati  d in 
the  very  centre  of  the  cltr ; and  this  circumstance,  br 
obliging  the  stock  to  be  driven  to  and  from  it  ihroiign 
crowded  streets,  mokes  it  a very  great  nuisance.  Fre- 
Quent  attempts  have  Iwen  m.ide  to  have  it  removed  to 
tne  suburbs;  but  hitherto  without  effect,  loitidon  is 
also  totally  unprovided  with  proper  sUughtcr-houses.  or 
abattoirx.  F.xcluslve  of  the  stock  brought  tu  .Smithlield 
market,  a good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  now  imported 
in  steamers,  andprlvatelv  sold  ; and  in  the  colder  months 
slaughtered  cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  im|w>r(ed, 
particularly  from  the  ports  on  the  K.  coast.  Neugntc 
and  I^evlenh.'ill  markets,  with  the  Whitechapel  carcass 
butchers,  supply  most  of  the  btitchcrs  of  the  town  and 
nelglib<.>urhu^  ; and  these,  os  well  os  all  the  oilier 
markets,  also  supply  retail  ciutomrrs,  and  have  a g<M>d 
supply  of  vegetaPiei.  poultr)',  game,  eggs,  and  butter. 
Covent  Garden  market  is  the  principal  vegetable  mart  in 
London,  and  the  immense  supply  of  the  nnest  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  beau^  of  (he  plants  on  sale,  make 
it  well  worth  a visit.  The  Borough  and  SnitainHda 
markets  are  also  chiefly  supplied  with  vegetables.  Bil- 
lingsgate Is  the  great  fl«h-market,  whence  fish  of  all 
aorta  are  disCilbut^  to  the  shops  and  markeU  In  differ* 
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cnt  parU  of  the  town.  The  luppljr  of  laltnon,  brought 
III  \cv  from  all  parta  of  the  klngaom.  and  of  turbot,  cod. 
lobster*,  and  nytters.  i*  quite  immense.  Hungrrford 
m.irkct  i*  also  a well-supplied  Hsh  dtfidi  ; but  at  this 
ami  Farringdon  markets  (l>oth  of  them  new  and  hand- 
setme  estabiiihments).  butchers'  meat,  fruit,  and  regeta- 
bies  are  also  sold.  The  com  market  Is  held  in  Mark  Lane, 

Mn<i  Is  attended  almost  exclusively  by  whuleialo  dealers. 

DllTerent  statements  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put 
forth  of  the  consumption  of  the  principal  products 
brought  Into  London  ; but.  vriih  the  exception  of  coal, 
ati.l  one  or  two  other  articles,  there  are  uo  meant  by 
w hich  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a correct  conclusion  In  London,  and  places  above  SOm.  distant,  was  alxuit  GOO, 
such  matters.  Allowing  tor  the  carrasics  imported  by  conveying  nearly  4,000  passengers  each  dar.  In  1^38  the 
*t>*amandotherw{*i>.theaDDualronsumptlonbrbtitcher*'  avera^  ^Iv  number  of  persons  travelling  by  3 rail- 
me.it  may  at  present  be  astimated  at  about  IM.OOO  bul-  ways  alone,  the  Great  Western,  Birmingham,  and  South- 
ItK-ks,  l.sno.OuO  sheep,  2.^000  calves,  and  26,000  pigs,  ex-  western,  was  about  3,.Vi0,  and  the  average  datlr  numlier 
elusive  of  great  quantities  of  bacon  and  hams.  The  con-  by  the  Eastern  Counties  line  was  nearly  l.rtriO  in 
sumptiun  of  |KHiltry,  game,  and  eggs  is  also  Immense;  As  the  railways  in  IA40 accommodate  a(>out  26.000 pas- 
tmt  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  estimate  its  amount,  sengrrs  a day.  and  many  stages  still  continue  to  run. 
It  may,  however,  bo  mentioned,  that  from  70  to  76  mil-  the  present  number  of  passengers  is  at  least  six-fuld 
lions  of  eggs  are  annually  imported  into  l.4>ndnn  from  that  of  iK.t7. 

France  and  other  foreigu  countries,  exclusive  of  those  'Hie  steam-boats  constantly  plying  on  the  river,  and 
hrougiit  from  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain!  making  daily  excursions  to  6Iarg4te,  Itamsgnte,  Graves- 
.\bout  I'i.CinO  cows  are  kept  in  the  city  and  its  environs  end,  and  other  places  below  Loiuton,  as  well  as  to  Rich- 
for  the  snppiv  of  milk  and  cream  ; and  if  we  add  to  their  mond  and  various  intermediate  places  up  the  river,  have 
value  tliat  of  the  cheese  and  butter  brought  into  the  city,  been  roughly  estimated  to  take  lO.OtX)  passengers  a day. 
the  expenditure  on  dairy  produce  will  ap]>ear  to  be  The  weather,  however,  very  much  inmienccs  the  iium- 
enurmous.  The  consumption  of  wheat  may,  perhaps,  ber.  as  the  minority  of  steam. boat  passengers  proceed  on 
l»e  estimated  at  about  1,200,000  quarters  a year;  and  excursions  of  pleasure  rather  than  business.  Saturdays 
the  vast  number  of  horses  in  Loiidoo,  and  their  high  and  Sundays  are  the  grand  days. 

kti'p.  must  occasion  an  immense  cimsum|>iion  of  oats.  The  means  of  internal  communication  and  of  enmmti. 
Tite  value  of  the  flsli,  vegetables.  Ac.  consumed  In  the  nication  with  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
city,  lias  been  set  down  by  senne  intrepid  calculators  , town,  are  also  considerable.  The  number  of  short  stages 
but  the  data  on  which  they  formed  their  estimates  were  and  omnibuses  Is  altogether  about  900,  which,  reckoning 
of  too  loose  and  unuilsfacbiry  a character,  to  entitle  to  each  C journeys  a day,  and  10  passengers  to  each  jour, 
them  to  any  crnllL  ney,  convey  every  day  about  61,000  persons.  A new  m»>de 

Eit^nuUand {HtfmaJCommunfcaUon Therecentln-  oflntemal  communication  between  the  K.  and  W.  ei>rls 

troductiun  of  railways  hoi  already  effected  a great  alter-  of  I^ndnn,  has  lately  been  efft'ctcd  bv  small  steamers 
ntloii  in  the  intercourse  of  the  provincial  districts  with  contlnuallv  traversing  the  river,  anci  taking  a great 
the  metropolis;  but  so  short  a lime  has  elapsed  since  number  oi  passengers.  Two  or  thrt'C  of  these  c>mvenient 
they  have  come  Into  operation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  csti-  vessels  leave  I-nmlon  Bridge  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
male  their  ultimate  results  ; which,  however,  there  can  during  the  summer,  for  Westminster  and  f'hclsea. 
tx*  little  dnulH,  will  be  advantageous  alike  to  the  metro-  Hackney-coaches  were  introduced  more  than  20r>  years 
polls  and  the  province*.  ago ; and  previously  to  the  Introduction  of  cabriolets,  in 

The  Birmingham  r.'illway,  opened  through  Its  whole  H2n.  were  very  numerous ; but  it  is  a singular  and  not 
extent  In  Sept.  IK3h.  commences  near  Eiiston  Square,  easily  explains  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
where  it  ha*  a splendid  terminua  Train*  leave  both  hacknev.«oaches  of  London  are  the  dirtiest  and  mo<t 
lAindon  and  Birmingham  eight  times  in  the  24  hours,  uncomrortable  carriages  Imaginabla  Cal>riolets  ftciiig 
and  the  time  occupied  in  the  transit  Is  6 hours,  cheaper  and  more  rapidly  driven  than  the  old  lumbering 
The  line  li  continu«nl  K.  in  two  directions,  by  the  lusckney-coaches,  specify  deprived  the  latter  of  a great 
Grand  Jinvctlon  and  North  Union  railways,  to  Li-  iiort  of  their  employment.  Various  improvements  bare 
verp<iot  aiKl  Manchester,  Preston  and  Lancaster;  and,  been  made  from  tune  to  time  in  these  one-horse  car- 
bv  the  Derby  and  N.  Midland  railwavi.  to  Derby  and  rioget.  and  many  oow  In  use  are  clean,  neat,  and  com- 
Nottingham.  Sheffield.  Leeds,  and  York.  The  whole  mt^iou*. 

lUitancv  to  the  last  place  is  now  accomplished  In  10  Parcets  DfUvay  Company.-^  A few  years  ago,  a nri- 
hours.  The  Southampton  railway. which  cost  1,700.000/.,  rate  company  started  under  this  name,  which,  wFIle  it 
W4S  opened  In  lH3n;  it  has  its  LoikIod  station  S.  of  ha*  met  with  considerable  success,  has  cvTtainly  bet-n 
the  river,  close  to  Vaiixball  Bridge,  whence  trains  very  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  company  have 
s**!  out  frequently  during  the  day,  and  reach  South-  ett^lished  a ronstderahle  number  of  vans,  which  tra- 
ampton  in  3 hours.  The  Great  N^estem  railway,  con-  verse  Ia>ndon  in  all  dirtTUons  with  great  regularity, 
sirucied  at  a t'ost  of  4,6^;i,000/..  very  lately  upened  as  far  three  or  four  tiroes  a day.  delivering  parcels  at  more 
as  Bath,  has  Us  I^ondon  terminus  at  Paddington,  where  reasonable  charges  than  had  been  itii|Mnr-d  by  Uie  old 
are  ample  warehouse*  and  accommodations  both  for  private  carriers.  Another  company,  of  the  same  kind, 
passengers  and  g>Kx]i.  The  Eastern  Counties  rail-  and  conducted  with  equal  spirit  and  ability,  has  bex'ti 
way.  opened  as  far  os  Brentwood,  has  Its  London  ter-  more  recently  established. 

minus  in  .ShurLdItch,  and  is  intended  to  run  to  Great  /.//crn/sire..— London  ranks  almost  a*  high  as  a literary 

Yannouth,  thr«Kwh  Rurafurd,  liigaiestone,  Chelmsford,  os  a commercial  dty.  Notwithstanding  the  factitious 
(’olrhesler.  Ipswich,  and  Norwich,  a total  distance  of  encouragement  dven  to  teaming  and  science  In  Oxford 
I'^im.  Trains  leave  London  seven  times  a day.  The  and  Cambridge,  Ix>ndon  is  the  favourite  resort  of  literary 
Strrenwirh  railway,  the  earliest  in  operation  ur  all  the  and  scientific  men.  Its  immense  population,  the  weoltn 
lines  ciMinecteil  with  the  metropolis,  comraeiiecs  In  the  and  intelligence  of  its  inhab.,  and  the  cirrumstance  oflt* 
Borough,  op{x)site  to  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  and  imds  in  being  the  seat  of  government,  attract  aspiring  Indi. 
I.fmdou  Street.  Greenwich:  Its  entire  length  is  31  m.  riduals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  esiienally  those  am- 
Traiiit  run  from  Wlh  termini  every  quarter  of  an  Hour,  j bitious  to  disthif^tsh  themselves  in  literaturo  or  polities, 
from  H A.  u.  to  10  e.  M.  The  I/ondon  and  Cn^don  rail-  '/’he  practical. common-sensecharacter  of  the  philowqihy 
way,  opeiicxl  throi^h  Its  entire  length  In  June.  1839.  and  literature  of  England  is  probaldy.  indeed,  in  iio 
branches  Hrom  the  Greenwich  line  about  2 m.  B-um  Lon-  small  tlcgree  owing  to  Its  being  principally  cultivated  in 
don  Bridge,  and  thence  turning  S.,  passe*  by  New-Cross  London,  where  llie  writers,  by  mixing  with  the  world, 
and  Sydenh.vm  to  Oordon.  the  whole  distance  being  learn  to  avoid  those  over-refined  theories  and  fancUul 
|Oj  m.  The  rust  of  this  uiidertakiiig  was  750.UI0/.,  and  distinctions,  In  which  recluse  speculators  are  so  apt  to 
the  passengers  hare  hitherto  nveragi'a  olKiut  I.HOO  a day.  indulge.  With  the  exception  of  the  provincial  iiews- 
'J'rams  leave  both  ends  1 2 time*  a day.  The  traffic  will,  uaiiers,  the  whole  periodical  literature  of  England  esmtres 
of  course,  la-  vastly  increased,  when  the  two  extension  fn  I^ondon.  The  numitcr  of  person*  et»gag»^l  in  this 
lines  to  Brighton  and  to  Dover  shall  have  besm  opened,  department,  as  authors,  nubluhers,  printers,  Ac„  Is 
The  Blorkwall  Hailw.iy.  recently  opened,  connect*  the  quite  immense,  lyondon  has  no  fewer  than  13  dally 
K.  and  W.  India  Docks  with  the  metropolis  : trains  run  newspapers, and  G7  that  appear  at  other  intervals.  Many 
from  each  terminus  c'ery  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  of  tliese  journal*  dUplay  great,  and  some  constimmato 
North  Eastern  railway  has  very  lately  been  opened  as  talent;  and,  consi<lerlng  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
far  a*  Broxboume.  which  articles  for  the  dally  journals  must  In^  w ritten, 

. , , . Jind  the  want  of  time  for  revision,  they  are  certainly 

rARLK  showing  the  Lojnglh  of  the  Metropolitan  Kali-  (<atraordinary  performances.  So  far  as  re*f>cci*  ita 
ways,  and  the  amount  of  Traffic  during  the  »»  eck  end-  newsiiaper  press,  Ixmdun  is  infinllely  »up<*rior  t<»  every 
lug  Aug.  30.  1*40.  {/{{liitrap  TOhc*,  Scpl.  6.  IMO.)  — other  city  ; and  however  ono-sldcsl,  prejudiced,  and  littia 
[SiH*  top  of  next  column  j.  to  lx*  depcndeil  on  In  party  matter*,  it  1#  not  easy  to 

In  1837,  before  any  very  exlen>!ve  railway  wo*  opened  Imaglnp  that  It  is  likely  to  gain  much  in  ability,  variety, 
the  number  of  stage-coaches  Ikeiised  to  run  between  and  Interest. 
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ft  from  Iho  Sltttnp-ojfict'  Bfltims,  that  of 

1‘tami*!'  l«niinl  toth^  m wH|»«p«T*  ptib- 

in  thp  I'nlltni  Kingdom  during  tho  yrar  ended 
the  l%th  Sept..  l*CRi,  no  fewer  tlmn  ‘JDJTf.SHa.  or  the  half 
of  Hie  whole.  Were  i««iuwt  to  tlin»e  puhhthed  In  Ixmdon  I 
And  when  the  aiiiMTior  abilit}'  and  information  of  the 
I.  ■ndon  pre»*  it  t-ikim  Into  account,  tU  preponderance 
Will  ap|»ear  •till  more  itriking.  During  the  <ame  j-ear. 
the  total  amount  of  the  dutv  on  adrerti»einenta  paid  bjr 
the  new«pn|>era  of 'tite  I'nited  Kingdom  amounted  to 
i'in.ntm/..  of  w hich  4C,m/,  waa  deriv^  from  the  metrt^ 
pttlllan  jmirnala. 

A proiiigtoua  number  of  weekijr.  monthly,  and  ouar* 
terly  nmg.tzmea,  reviews,  and  other  puhllrotlons  laaue 
from  the  I.oiidnn  prcaa ; and  though  many  of  thrae  be  of 
a very  trashy  and  wnrthleaa  deacription,  a mnsiderable 
number  are  of  a widely  different  character,  and  are  well 
fitted  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  improve  the  reatier.  By  far 
the  greater  numlxT  of  these  pubiicationi  appear  on  the 
l.ut  day  of  every  month,  known  among  bi>oksellera  as 
" M.ig.'ulne  day;**  whsm  the  great  pubUahitig  houses 
make  up  and  forward  Innumerable  parrels,  containing 
etery  variety  of  worka,  to  tbdr  correapondenu  In  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

'l*lie  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  periridical 
press  of  the  metropolis  will  be  best  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  drasra  up  from  the  Catalogue  for 
IHII  piihliihed  by  Mesara  Longman  and  Co. 


The  greater  nurolser  of  the  worka  written  In  Scotland 
are  now  putdished  in  Edinburgh  ; but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  works  written  in  England  and  Ireland  are  pub- 
lishesi  in  Imndon.  The  Utter,  in  fact,  U to  the  litcra> 
tiirr  of  liritain  what  I.«lpsic  U to  that  of  Grrmany.  or 
I’arls  to  th.it  of  France.  The  loindon  publishers  nave 
Ai^eiiU  alt  over  the  country,  to  whom  they  send  all  new 
publh  afions  ; ao  that  in  the  few  Instances  In  which  books 
err  primp'd  at  Oxford  or  ('ambridge,  or  other  provincial 
itiwns  it  U Usual  to  scud  tliem  to  London  to  be  pub- 
luiii'd. 

F'lvctUitm.  — London,  unlike  moat  other  European 
rauttaU,  had  no  university  empowered  to  grant  degrees 
till  1H3^,  when  one  waa  esiabilshed  by  royal  charter 
(renewed  in  IH37)  for  ** the  advancement  of  religion 
nnd  morality,  and  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.” 
without  dUtinction  of  rank,  sect,  or  party.  This  in- 
stitution difTera  (and,  as  we  think,  advantageously) 
from  all  other  universities,  In  Its  having  noUiing  to 
<io  with  the  business  of  education,  being  constituted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pruficieiicy  of 
r.indidatei  fur  academical  distinctiona  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
Ih'ird  of  F.xaminrrs,  empowered  to  grant  degrees  In 
s>  Icnce  and  literature  to  such  candidates  as  are  found,  on 
i ioininattun.  to  have  attained  the  required  proficiency. 
'I'he  senate,  or  Itoard,  consists  of  a cbanrrilor,  vice-chan- 
cellor. and  33  other  members.  The  faculties  are  thoee  of 
Arts,  Law,  ami  Medicine,  in  each  of  which  are  several 
rxainincrs,  amounting  In  the  whole  to  23,  of  whom  10  are 
nicmt>crs  of  the  senate.  The  sittings  are  held  in  Somerset 
House,  and  the  examinations  arc  hvf*yearly.  The  greatest 
tminbtT  of  candidates  for  desrees  has  hllnerto  Imn  fur« 
nUh<-d  by  the  ruiversityand  Ring’s  Colleges.  The  former 
of  these,  opened  in  1838,  is  governed  by  a council  and  se- 
nate of  professors  : the  course  of  education  embraces  clas- 
sics. pure  and  mixed  science,  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
inefticine,  rrllgton  being  wholly  excluded.  The  success  of 
the  medical  school,  which  has  for  some  years  been  the 
largest  in  l..nndon,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  a gotxl  hos- 
pital dose  to  the  College.  The  general  classes  have  not 
been  so  well  attended  as  the  sanguine  lyieods  of  the  esta- 
blishmentat  first  expected  ; but  the  attendance  is  likely  to 
t>e  IncreaMni  from  the  addition  to  It  of  an  excellent  junior 
st'ho<)l.  the  instruction  In  which  forms  a good  preparation 
for  higher  studies.  This  school,  which  for  some  years 
has  averaged  .3-V)  scholars,  is  conducted  by  the  classical 
professors,  who  pay  a rent  for  the  use  of  apartments 
witliui  the  college.  King’s  College  Is  a slmlUr  estaldisb- 
hieut  to  that  last  mentione<l,  and  is  similarly  conducted, 
except  that  religion  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the 


prindples  of  (he  Chiirrh  of  I’tiglAnd.  Tlie general  classes 
are  well  attended.  aii<l  the  junior  school  h.is  upwards  of 
40fil>oys.  Tlir  medical  sehcM>i  is  small.  Tlie  buildings  of 
these  establishments  are  handstmie  and  commodious  ; 
and  tlie  portico  of  University  College  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  London. 

Among  Che  literary  and  scienilfle  establishments  of 
the  metropolis,  one  of  the  most  important  and  best 
supported  Is  the  Royal  Institution  In  Albemarle  Street. 
The  building  (recently  new  fronted  in  good  taste,  with 
14  t!orinlhlan  columns.)  Is  exceedingly  well  arranged, 
and  comprises  a good  lihratr  and  reading  room,  a 
theatre  for  lectures,  capable  of  accommodating  t*00  per- 
sons, and  a chemical  laboratory  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  largevt  and  best  supplied  with  apparatus  in  Eu- 
rope. l^OKtures  on  various  subjects  are  oclivercd  by  the 
professors  and  other  gentlemen  temporarily  engaged ; 
and  the  Important  investigations  made  here  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Mr.  Faraday,  and  other*, 
have  conferred  ou  the  fostitution  a well-merited  ce- 
lebrity. Next  in  Importance  to  that  ju>C  mentloDed 
is  the  lomdun  Institution,  In  Finsbury  C ircus,  Mour- 
flelds.  the  (Ejects  of  which  are  very  similar,  though  not 
so  fully  and  scicntlflcally  carried  out.  Lectures  arc 

f;ivcn  on  literature,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  once  or  twice  a week 
rom  November  to  May:  the  library  is  both  large  and 
well  selected,  and  the  reading  rooms  are  supp]lL<d  with 
all  tho  English  and  foreign  literary  journals.  The  Rus- 
sell Institution,  in  Great  Coram  Street,  is  similar  in  roost 
respects  to  those  just  descrllM'd : but,  owing  to  the  recent 
falllog-nff  in  its  ftinda,  its  usemlness  is  at  present  very 
much  circumscribed. 

The  welfare  and  improvement,  also,  of  the  working 
classes,  and  of  young  men  generally,  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted within  the  last  15  years  by  the  establishment  of 
mechanics' Institutions  in  difTbreni  parts  of  loindon.  *l‘he 
earliest  of  these,  called,  par  crcc/ii'iife,  “Thc’MechanIcs’ 
Institute,**  in  Soulhainptra  Uviildlngs.  Holbum  (opened 
in  1824),  has  about  1,100  members;  and  the  atinuU 
ance  on  (he  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  this 
pstaftlishmcnt.  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis in  humble  life  are  quite  as  anxious  for  improve- 
ment as  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  Classes  are 
established  for  languages,  aind  the  lllwary,  which  com- 
prises 7,000  Tols.,  is  said  to  bo  well  selectod.  I'he 
Western  Literary  Instltulluii,  the  City  Institution,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  other  eitablUhroenU  of  the  same 
kind  in  various  districts,  have  since  been  founded,  and 
have  uniformly  contributed  to  Improve  tbe  Intellect  aiul 
morals  of  the  working  classes. 

Among  the  many  endowed  schools  in  the  mclropoHs.the 
most  celebrated  are:  1.  Westminster  School,  finiiKled  by 
Quern  Elisabeth  in  l.W>.forlhe  free  Instruction. clothing, 
board,  and  lodgment  of  40  boys,  railed  king’s  scholars,  and 
fur  the  gratuitous  education  of  4 others  called  bishop's 
boys  : this  school  formerly  enjoyed  a high  reputation  ; but 
Its  numbers  have  w iihlo  the  liM  doxen  years  fallon  from 
800  to  100.  The  king's  scholars  are  eleciM  for  merit,  and 
4 years  after  their  election  are  sent  as  students  to  Christ- 
church, Oxford,  or  as  scholars  to  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge.  The  school  forms  part  of  the  collegi^e  esla- 
bllthmem  of  the  abbey.  2.  Tlie  Charterhouse  (corrupted 
from  Chartreiu),  founded  in  Ifiil,  and  endowed  with 
property,  the  gross  rental  of  which  In  IkI5  was  30,(iCn/.  a 
year,  Is  intendi^  for  the  liberal  education  of  73  youths, 
% of  whom  are  supported  at  the  universities  by  exhi- 
bitions varying  from  o(V.  to  KXI/.  a year,  and  tenable  f«« 
H years,  tiesides  the  44  foundation  boys,  the  scliool  Is 
attended  by  others,  whose  number  fluctuates  according 
to  the  reputation  of  the  masters,  ftc.  A few  years  ago, 
after  the  improvements  Introduce  by  Dr.  Itusicll.  this 
school  had  a very  high  character,  and  tlie  pupils  were 
verYsuccesftsful  in  the  competition  for  honours  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ; but  since  his  retirement  the  school  has 
been  in  a languishing  condition.  8.  Merchant- Tailors' 
school,  founded  in  I6M,  is  Suffolk  Lane,  Thames  Street. 
I'he  statutes  provide  tli^  aclas»ical  education  be  furnished 
gratis  for  lUO  boys,  and  fur  150  others  at  rates  varying  from 
bt.  to  2f.  Grf.  a quarter.  The  scholars  are  examined  once  a 
year,  and  the  most  advanced  are  sent  to  St.  John's  Colirgo, 
Oxford,  where  37  valuable  fellowships  were  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  White  for  the  encouragement  of  boys  brought 
up  in  this  school.  4.  St.  Paul's  School,  established  in 
|51j^  by  Dean  Cniet,  and  placed  by  him  under  the  dU 
rection  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  provides  a free  edu- 
cation for  IA3  boys,  the  most  advanced  of  whom  are  sent 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  exhibitions  varying  from 
50/.  to  100/.  in  value.  Lord  Camden  has  been  a liberal 
benefactor  to  this  school.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  IH24  ; the  gross  income  of  the  school  is  up- 
wards of  6,000/.  5.  Christ's  Hospital,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Dluc-mat  School,  Is  one  of  the  noblest 
institutions  in  the  city.  It  was  incorporated  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1553.  and  owes  Its  origin  to  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  some  distinguished  cltiieiis.  It  was  Intended  to 
maintain,  cloilie,  aud  educate  the  young  and  heljtless ; 
and  38QiMjs  and  gtrls  were  admitted  soon  after  Us  found- 
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•tioD.  A Moond  charter  from  Charlei  II.,  in  1673.  pro- 
Tided  for  the  educetion  of  40  bort  In  tnAthom«tic<  nnd 
ocher  leeming  CAkruUted  to  qiullfy  them  fur  the  »ea- 
•errlre.  The  tnenegement  of  the  inrtitutlon  U retted 
in  a bodj  of  iroremors  (472  to  1140),  who  have  each 
coDthbutM,  at  leait  400/.,  to  the  fiindt  of  tlie  in* 
ttitutioo  ; but  Terjr  recently  the  quaJiRcation  for  a 
aorernor  has  been  railed  to  ROO/.  An  indlvidiuU.  on 
becoming  a goremor.  ii  entitled  to  present  one  boy; 
aiid  he  hat  usually  a pretentation  once  every  turceoding 
three  yean.  The  present  (|140)  revenue  of  the  hos- 
pital. arising  from  rents,  and  all  other  sources,  amounts 
to  about  70.000/.  a year,  and  its  expenditure  to  nearly 
as  much.  Its  establishment  in  London,  on  the  site  of 
the  Old  Grey  Friars'  monastery,  accommodates,  at  t>r«» 
sent.  767  boys ; and  it  has  attached  to  it  a subsidiary 
establishment  at  Hertford,  fur  the  rounger  children, 
where  there  are  now  424  twys  and  7n girls;  making  in 
all  I.SC7  children,  malntaiued,  clothed,  and  well  edu- 
cated by  the  establishment.  There  are  schools  for 
grammar. mathematics,  writing,  and  drawing,  ’llie  Gre- 
ciant,  or  those  most  advanced  In  the  grammar-school, 
are  sent  with  raluabie  exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. and  those  in  the  mathomalical  school  are  placed 
with  commanders  of  shi(»s,  .-md  equtp|Kd  with  clothing 
and  nautical  instruments,  at  the  hospiul’s  expense. 
Others  arc  apprenticed  to  dilTcrent  trades.  A magnl- 
6cent  building,  called  the  Great  Hall,  erected  hr  public 
suhscri|Xion,  and  fliiiihcsl  In  1629.  opens  towards  New- 
gate Street,  and  Is  one  of  (hr  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  The  hall,  in  wliich  the  children  breakfast,  dine, 
and  snp,  is  1K7  it.  in  length,  Ri  in  width,  and  iC^  ft.  high. 
Orrasionaily  they  sup  in  public,  and  oti  these  occasions 
there  Is  a great  concourse  of  strangers  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  which  is  of  the  most  interesting  description. 
The  whole  interior  arrangements  deser%’e  the  highest 
praise ; and  every  attention  Is  paid  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children.  The  well-known  dress  of  the 
boys,  which  has  not  b>‘cn  changed  sinee  the  formation 
of  the  institution,  Is,  however,  not  merely  antiquated,  but 
ineonvenient  and  uncomfortable;  and  It  is  certainly  high 
time  that  It  were  mndlfled.  Presentations  can  only  W 
obtained  from  the  governors;  wbti,  speaking  generallv, 
exercise  their  patronage  with  (he  greatest  tlisiiiterested- 
ness.  6.  The  City  of  London  School,  eslaidishcti  in  i‘st.^, 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  A Mr.  t'arpentcr  had  left  an 
estate  fur  a school,  and  the  value  of  the  property  had 
greatly  Increased  without  any  proper  application  of  the 
funds.  I{epcatc*d  inquiries  and  remonstrances  at  length 
induced  the  rurnoratinn  to  establish  a school  on  the  site 
of  Honey-lane  Sfarket,  Chea|Mide.  The  svstem  of  in- 
struction it  good,  and  the  school  is  attendnl  by  upwards 
of  4(KI  iMiys.  The  iKiildings,  occupying  a space  I HO  ft. 
long  and  HO  (t.  broad,  are  commcxlioiisly  contrived,  and 
have  cxtcrn^iUy  t4>me  pretenslims  to  arrhitectural  ele- 
gance. Independently  of  the  endowed  schools,  almost 
every  parish  supports  a free  school  by  voluntary  contrl- 
bsitlims.  and  thus  about  12,000  children  of  both  sexes  are 
clothed  and  educated.  The  numlier  uf  private  and  Sun- 
day schools  is  considerable,  hut  cannot  )je  accurately  esti* 
mated.  The  National  S<K-icty.  which  has  its  model 
school  in  the  Sanctuary  at  WestinlDstfT.  gives  instruction 
in  various  schools  to  nearly  9,000  children,  and  upwanis 
of  3,raX)  are  taught  in  the  I^ucastrian  method  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  S-xrlrty.  which  has  a gofnl 
normal  and  model  school  In  the  Borough  Uoa>l.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  he  done  towards  giving  a sound 
eleroentarv  education  to  the  children  of  the  industrious 
classes;  tnough,  at  the  same  time.it  must  t>e  admitted 
that  more  has  been  effected  hi  this  resix-ct  during 
the  lost  20  years  than  our  ancestors  had  duue  during 
entire  centuries.  (t’ar//s/r;  f'dttc.  fitv.) 

The  charges  on  account  of  education  at  most  of  the 
public  schools  in  London  are  oppressively  high,  far 
Higher,  indeed,  than  they  ought  to  l>e  ; and  this  elrcum- 
Stance,  combined  with  the  want  of  Khools  in  many  dis* 
trlcts,  and  the  wish  to  improve  their  health,  has  led  to 
the  practice,  so  genera)  in  London,  of  sending  children 
to  the  outskirts  uf  the  town  to  be  Ixuirded  and  edihuUed. 
But  the  education  in  very  many  of  these  boarding  csta- 
btishmenti  Is  of  a very  worthless  description  : and  it  is 
re.vlly  tur)>rising  that  no  effort  should  have  lieen  made, 
by  •ubjectlog  the  masters  to  examination,  estaldishing 
priiprietary  b«»arding-M’hooU.  or  otherwise,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  these  suburban  semin.iri<^. 

Ilrititft  .t/suewm. This  truly  n.-itional  institution, 
established  in  l7Ni,  ti  a grand  repository  of  books,  MS.S., 
tratuet,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  specimens  of  anl- 
mnis  and  minerals.  Ac.,  and  is.  In  m<fst  re»|x*cts,  orw 
of  the  richest  in  Eort^.  It  is  principally  de|>osited 
In  Montague  Hrmse,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  lireat  Kussell  .Street,  Hbximsbury. 
The  jiuclettf  of  the  collection  was  (nirchased  by  govern- 
nirut  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane't  executors  for  Jfi.iS-ii/.,  and 
the  museum  was  first  o|>med  to  the  public  in  Ja- 
uviary,  1709.  But  Monbaguc  House,  though  sftocious 


as  a private  residence,  has  long  been  found  Inadequate 
to  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  vast  and  ctmti- 
Dually  increasing  collections  that  belong  to  the  mnscum  ; 
and  !n  consequence  a new  quadrangular  building  haa 
been  designed  by  Sir  K.  Srairke,  a part  of  which  is  al- 
' ready  comnleted.  and  open  to  the  public,  in  1756>the 
' Harfcian  MSS.  were  purchased,  and  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary  was  removed  from  Dean's  Yard.  Westminster: 
in  1737  the  royal  library,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of 
the  libraries  oi  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  enlarged 
bv  his  different  successors,  was  pre*t*nted  by  George  II. 
George  III.,  In  1763,  gave  a valuable  collection  of  pam. 
phlets  on  the  civil  wars,  and  between  1806  and  IHIH  the 
Lansdowne,  Hargrave,  and  Burney  .MSS.  were  purchased 
at  an  expense  of  26.4(M>/.  Various  presents  nave  l>een 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  the  most  valiiafde  addition  of 
late  years  has  been  the  library  of  George  II  I.,  roilected  at 
auexpi'nseof'JOO.uOO/.,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  his 
successor.*  Modem  English  publications  are  add<*d,  free 
of  expense.  In  consequence  of  a privilege  which  this  esta- 
blishment enjoys  in  common  with  the  two  universities, 
and  some  other  bodies,  of  receiving  gratis  a copy  of  every 
Itook  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall ; and  about  S.iVki/.  a year 
arc  exfieiuled  in  the  purchase  of  old  and  foreign  works, 
in  the  latter  of  which,  however,  the  library  is  still 
extremely  dellrient.  There  arc  about  SSO.txiO  printed 
books,  and  27.000  MSS.,  exclusive  of  charters.  The 
want  of  a catalogue  raisomnJ  is  much  felt  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  resort  to  the  library  for  study 
or  research.  The  reading-rooms  are  open  from  9 til)  4 in 
winter,  and  till  7 in  the  evening  during  4 summer  months. 
The  average  number  of  reoilert  Is  abo<it  22n  a day. 
Admission  is  procund  by  a rceommendatorr  letter  either 
to  one  of  the  trustees,  or  to  the  chief  librarian;  and 
every  facility  Is  girm  by  the  numerous  attendants  frtr 
the  most  extensive  research.  No  books  are  allowed 
to  Im*  taken  out.  It  tseing  supposed  that  such  permission 
would  lead  to  frequent  and  heavy  losses;  but,  provides! 
the  value  of  the  b(K»ks  were  prevloudy  deposited,  wo 
Incline  to  think  that  certain  descriptions  of  works 
might  be  lent  nut  with  great  advantage.  In  the  deport- 
ment uf  aniiquilles  may  be  mcmiom-d  the  collection  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  including  the  famous  Kosetta 
stone  (see  Voi.  I.  p.  7&I-),  acquired  at  the  capitulation 
of  .Mexandrla,  in  |hd)  • the  Ttiwnley  marhles.  purchased 
for  2H.iinO/.;  the  Phigalisn  and  the  Mgin  marbles,  the  cost 
of  which  was  3.‘>,b00/. ; the  latter  include  the  statues  of 
Theseus  and  Ilitsut,  and  the  sculptures  in  aito-rriirpo, 
from  the  frleses  of  the  I’arthenon.  The  rnllt-ciion  of 
mlnernls  was.  for  many  years. dofirtent  in  various  import- 
ant panleulnrs  ; but  tlic  recent  additions  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Mantoll  are  extremely  valiu 
alde  ; and  now.  both  for  size  and  clossiflcation,  this 
di'partmrnt  will  bear  to  be  coinjAred  with  any  mitvr- 
rafi>gt<'al  collection  In  Europe.  The  dcj>artinenl  of 
zoology  Is  rich  in  birds  and  ln«<'Cts,  but  )x>or  In  other 
res(>e(-Tf.  csiH'dally  in  mammalia.  The  ctdiection  of 
mctUls,  which  bu  been  accumulating  since  the  found- 
at  ion  of  the  muM.*um,  consists  of  aU>ut  TU.fXNi  coins, 
al>ove  6.000  .being  purchased  with  the  Hanhiton  col- 
lection of  Herrut.uiean  antiquities,  in  1772.  The  coins 
can  «mly  Ix’  sr«’n  by  nn  order  from  a trustee,  or  a 
private  introduction  to  the  officer  to  whose  charge  they 
are  mtrust«xl.  'I'he  puldic  days  at  the  museum  arn 
Mondays,  W«xinrs4Uy».  and  Fridays,  when  all  (M-moiis 
have  free  admission  fmm  10  to  4.  and  in  the  suronier 
mimth*  fr<mi  10  to  7.  The  iHiilding  is  cUxxxl  during  the 
6rit  weeks  of  January,  M.iy.  and  Sept4'mber.  The 
establishment  is  governeil  by  4Htniste<*«.  23  of  whom  are 
offii  tal ; ami  to  these  the  «»fticers  are  resfKinsthle  The 
chief  acting  trust«><‘s,  w ith  whom  the  np(x>lntment  of  thu 
nlHcers  rests,  are  the  archbishop  of  ('anterburv,  the  (i>rd 
chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  H.  of  C.  {Par/.  Ilt'p. 
on  //n'/itA  }/usrum. 

Literary  and  Sneieties.  — Before  the  present 

century  the  Irameil  societies  of  lx>ndon  were  few  in  min»- 
ber,  and  very  coniprcheniive  in  Uieir  objects.  The  great 
advancement  of  the  physical  sciences,  in  recent  times,  and 
the  increased  ardour  witli  wliich  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge has  txHm  cultivated,  have  produced  a cnrrcspnmling 
Increase  In  the  number  of  learned  associations,  amt  in 
ail  recent  InsUnces  eot  h b<xiv  has  confined  its  operalitms 
within  a limited  sphere  1‘he  following  list  comprise* 
the  principal  societies,  with  the  dates  of  their  furiiiatloii, 
the  objects  contemplated  by  them,  wiirn  not  sufficiently 
indicatixl  by  their  names,  and  the  publications  made  at 
their  expense : — 

The  Kora]  Six-lcty  ; physical  and  mathematical 
srirnres,  Institutetl  early  in  the  I7th  century;  Incor- 
porated 1663.  “ I'hiiosophkal  TraDsacliuiis.”  from  the 
year  16/17. 

The  S«wlety  of  Anliqu.irle*.  Instituted  1717;  locor- 
por.U«xl  I7j1.  “ Archie<»b»ilA,’*  fmm  the  rear  17*0. 

Miillral  .Six  iety.  Established  1773,  “ Vetusla  Monu- 
raenla,''  from  1747. 

* It  b marh  to  tat  rvgrrvtcd  th.u  thb  Ularor;  hail  not  been  plseed 
in  on  orLCMlM*  sliusutm  in  the  W.  omI  of  Uw  low  tv. 
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Society  of  Arti.  E«UblUbcd  17M,  for  the  encourtgc* 
ment  of  the  art*,  ronimerce,  aod  manufacturea  of  Great 
Hrltaln,  by  graotiug  reward*.  **  Transaction*,"  from  the 
year  I7<1. 

Ltnnean  Society  ; natural  history.  EstabUshed  17^1 ; 
bicurnurated  l^nt.  " Transaction*,"  from  the  year  1791. 

Royal  Institution.  Estab.  1799,  for  the  application 
oi  science  to  the  urdioary  purpose*  of  Ufe.  " Journal," 
froRi  RtlO. 

Horticultural  Societr.  Ritabllshed  18M  ; Incorporated 
|W)9.  " Trantactlons,^’  from  IH|2. 

Hnyal  Medico>(-'hlrurg1cal  Society.  Established  I8C&. 
Chartered  iMl.  " Transactions,”  from  the  year  iHtiH. 

(ieological  Society.  Established  liiU7;  iiicuriKjrated 
1K26.  *• 'lYaniactlons,”  from  IHll. 

Societyof  Civil  Engineers.  Established  HU7;  locor> 
porated  |H2ft.  **  Tninsactlont,"  from  1>^. 

Royal  Atirouomical  Sodety.  Established  tilTO;  incor. 
purated  IH3I.  ” Memoirs,”  from  1822. 

Medlco>Botanieal  Society.  Established  1821.  “Trans- 
actions." from  IH34. 

Royal  Asiatic  SocloCy.  BstaMUhed  1823 ; incorporated 
|HV4.  ” Transactiona,"  from  1827  to  1835 ; ” Journal," 
from 

Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Founded  1821 ; Incor* 
l>oratcd  ” Transactions,"  from  IN27. 

ZoolcHfical  .Society.  Instituted  1825 ; incorporated 
1«29.  " Transactions,"  from  1833. 

Royal  Geugraphical  Society.  Chartered  1830.  " Jour- 
nal," f^m  Ih3), 

Entomological  Society.  Rstablishod  1833  or  1834. 

StatUiical  Society.  Rstablisbed  1834.  " Journal," 

from  1837. 

Architectural  Society.  Established  1831. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Established 
110.%;  incorporated  1838.  “Transactions.”  from  1836. 

Rt>)'al  Botanic  Society.  Chartered  1839. 

Nearly  all  these  soci<>tic*  hold  meetings  twice  a month, 
from  November  to  June  inclusive;  at  which  papers  are 
rend  illustrative  ^ matters  connected  with  the  objects 
of  each  association. 


The  following  Table,  taken  f^om  Gilbert's  ” Clerical 
Almanack”  for  IMO.  siippllr*  several  details  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  more  Im^mitant  of  these  Societies,  on 
wliich,  it  is  believed,  considerable  reliance  may  be 
placed  : — 

Statkments  as  to  the  principal  Scientific  and  Literary 
Societies  in  London. 


NsnM  of  Socity. 
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Pirtfirr  GaJtfrift.  — The  present  national  collection  of 
pictures  is  of  recent  foundation,  and  should  onlylve  looked 
upon  as  the  nucleus  of  one  that  may  hereafter  be  worthy 
of  the  country.  It  occupies  the  W.  wing  of  the  National 
(iallcry,  erected  1834-37,  at  the  public  exw*nte.  on  the 
N W.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  facing  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  Street,  uiH]ueilionably  the  finest  situation 
In  the  nietrnnoHs.  Thebuildiiig  has  a front  of  5O0  ft.,  with 
a portico  aiul  dome  in  Its  centre,  supported  by  Corinthian 
column*.  Rut  whether  It  were  owing  to  the  limited  means 
placed  at  the  dUpoaal  of  the  archit4M.-t,  or  to  some  incapa- 
city on  his  part,  the  fabric  is  neither  worthy  of  its  site,  its 
object,  nor  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  too.  the  defects 
of  its  exterior  are  not  countervailed  any  superiority 
of  internal  economy,  the  apartments  lor  the  exhibition 
of  the  pictures  being  raiseranly  deficient  in  point  of  alar, 
and  ilNarranged.  The  pictures,  which  consist  of  the 
Angerstcin  collection,  purchased  In  1824,  of  Sir  G.  Beau- 
muut's  collection,  given  by  him  in  1826,  and  of  others 
* Th«t  markad  vUb  sa  atievisk  hsvr  ebastan. 


partly  presented  and  partly  purchased,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  170,  are  arranged  in  five  rooms,  of  such 
diminutive  sise,  that  tb^  will  contain  only  a few 
more  pictures,  and  none  of  large  sise.  About  half  tho 
picture*  belong  to  the  Italian  echoed : and  of  theso 
the  Ecct  Howto,  and  the  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid, 
of  Correggio ; the  Raising  of  Lasarus,  by  Sebasti^ 
del  PioniDOi  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  of  Titian  ; and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo,  are  reckoned  the  most 
valuable.  The  works  of  the  two  Caracci,  N.  and  G. 
Poussin,  and  Claude,  may  be  here  seen  in  their  highest 
perfection  ; and  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  tho 
English  school,  by  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough, 
Wilson,  and  Lawrence.  Tho  gallery  Is  open  to  the 
public  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  : on  r riday  and 
Saturday  students  are  permitted  to  copy  the  pictures . The 
Royal  Academy,  which  at  present  (by  permission  of 
government)  occupies  the  remainder  or  this  edifice, 
was  established  in  1768.  for  the  instruction  of  yonng  ar- 
tists : lectures  are  delivered  in  anatomy,  painting, 
sculpture,  aitd  architecture,  and  daily  insiructlous  aru 
given  to  the  students  by  the  keeper,  and  other  aca- 
demicians. The  annual  exhibition  of  this  corporate 
sm'tety  tuually  eomprises  about  1,200  specimens  of  art, 
and  is  one  nf  the  favourite  lounges  during  the  summer 
months.  The  profits  of  the  exhlbitlon.ocsklcs  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  contribute  to  form  in- 
comes for  the  most  deserving  artists,  while  studying  at 
Home.  (See  Comm.  /{n>ort  on  tht  Arlt,  t(C,  qf  li^.) 
The  bocleCy  of  British  Artists  exhibits  annually  a good 
collection  of  pictures:  but,  as  a whole,  tb^  arc  very 
inferior  to  those  exhibited  the  academy.  The  Brltisn 
Institution,  and  Society  of  Fainter*  in  Water  Colours, 
have,  olio  exhibitions,  and  their  rooms  are  crowded 
during  the  fashionable  season. 

Thiraires  amt  Afiufc.  — The  great  theatres  of  modem 
London  present  a curious  contrast  to  the  rude  and 
cnntiiu-d  bulltling*  colled  the  Glol>e,  Blorkfriors,  and 
Old  Drury,  iii  the  time  of  Sliakspeare,  in  which 
neither  scenery,  decorations,  nor  the  comfort  of  the 
a<idienc«  were  at  all  considered.  The  two  patent 
iheotros,  Drury  Lane  and  Corent  Garden,  contfgtious 
to  eot'h  other,  have  handsome  cxlerlors,  and  very 
exb'cuive  and  highly  decorated  insides.  They  enjoy, 
or  rather  ore  *up|>oscd  to  enjoy,  Uio  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  representing  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  legU 
tlmate  drama;  but  the  declining  taste  of  those  who 
visit  the  theatres,  and  the  caprice  of  managers,  have  led 
to  the  frv'quent  introduction  of  tpeclacie*.  and  other 
plecpB,  to  which  music  and  scenery  contribute  more 
than  the  actors  on  the  stage.  l.ote  dinner  hours  ami 
other  rircumiUiices  have  of  late  years  occasioned  a 
great  falUng  olT  In  the  taste  for  theatrical  exhibitions, 
which  are  now  visited  more  by  sirangera  than  by  resU 
deiit*  in  London.  At  present  few  theatres  are  pro- 
fitable. The  HaymarkeC  theatre,  which  has  recently 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  prosperity,  is  uf  smaller 
siie,  and  therefore  better  odaiKml  for  hearing,  than 
the  Immense  house*  above  mentioned  : it  is  open  during 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  including  the  recesses 
of  the  two  patent  theatres.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  minor  theatres,  the  names,  localities  and  objects 
of  which  arc  given  in  the  following  table : — 


1 Nonm.  1 LocaliUts. 

Ob^octs. 

’ ThelMncv’i  I ricotT*  Klnx  .St.,  He  James's. 
Eugl  iiii  tipers  lltMM*  Ktrsiid 
Adriivm  - . iHlto 

HtTwid  - • Ititto  - 

CHvmpio  - - Wycb  Hctwct 

- • T<4trTvi>an].cft.  Rd. 

. oitT  at  {.ondoa  - Norton  Pstcsia 

Usrvtck  • - (•oodnisn's  KMids  • 

1 SsdJcr's  Watts  • ■ Icvkmvall 

AslJev's  - - 

SniTvv  - •!  Hisrknisrs'  Raad 

1 Victoria  • •'  M .ticrtcio  K«vsd 

Operas  and  fsrers 
OperM  and  hrm 
Hpectsclos  Si  burteUm 
Hurlritos 
I8tu> 

IHiio 

klrlndrUDa 

Ihtto 

iHtlu 

Jtlrkidr.  A hiiriiiiians 
Mrlodnuna 
Ditto. 

Among  these,  Astley's  deserves  particular  notice,  for 
tho  excellent  horsemanship  display^  by  M.  Ducrow  and 
hli  corps  dtatHMiqoe ; It  is  certainly  superior  to  tho 
Fronconi  theatre  at  PAris- 

The  Italian  Opera  House,  in  the  Haymarket.  Is  the 
largest  theatre  in  lx>ndon.  It  scarcely,  however,  de- 
serve* the  name  of  a notional  theatre,  inasmuch  os  tl>e 
singers,  danrers,  and  musicians  arc  chiefly  forrigners, 
and  as  it  depends  (or  it*  support  chirily  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  court,  nobility,  and  higher  classes, 
many  of  whom  hold  private  boxes,  at  rents,  averaging 
from  120/.  to  400/.  a year.  All  the  patronage  of  rank 
and  wealth,  however,  cannot,  owing  to  the  enormous 
cost  of  tho  performances,  make  it  a good  specu- 
lation for  the  manager,  who  at  the  end  of  an  anxious 
season  has  freourntly  to  lament  hoavj  losses.  The 
established  Loudon  concerts  consist  of  IM  ao^nt,  phil- 
harmonic, and  sacri'd-harroouic  concerts,  all  of  which 
are  well  and  fashionably  oUrnded : many  o^ert  are  given 
by  profeuional  persons,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  the 
I dlfltareot  public  room*  at  the  W.  end.  The  promenade 
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crxmrU  introdiM^,  in  imiution  of  thoie  at  Paris.  i chirfly  at  Uie  W.  end  of  ihr  tn»-n.  in  the  neighbourhood 
|>ronti»r.  by  the  high  favour  which  thry  enjoy,  to  Im-  uf  1‘icctulilly.  *'  in  these  cstablithmenU,"  »ay»  Prince 
prove  the  musical  Uiste  uf  the  people,  whlrh  hat  un>  Puckler  fiJutkau,  **  every  thing  it  iiiliiilli^  richer  and 
doiilKrdly  ou  the  iucrcate  during  the  last  few  years,  more  nbundant  than  on  the  Contineiit.''  The  commer> 
Bifu-voieut  Iiutituttoiu.— There  are  above  70  r»ta-  da)  and  other  inns,  amounting  to  nearly  400,  are  tcat- 
blisiimenU  in  lx>ndoa  for  the  cure  of  diteate;  of  which,  terrd  throughout  the  metropufia  l*hey  are  Hrnerally 
2?  are  properly  botpUalt ; 2ft  diipentarlet,  where  me*  rea|>ectable  ettabUihmenU,  tome  of  them  being  quite 
dU-iiie  and  advice  are  fn^uitoutly  adminiitered ; 0 are  at  commodiotit.  If  not  to  elegant,  at  the  fashlunable 
jiifinnartet  for  tpeclal  diteates;  and  11  Iy1ng*ln  charitlea  hnteli.  The  cttabliihmentt  or  licensed  victuallers,  un- 
I'hrre  are  alto  Ih  atylumt  for  orphans  and  otherwise  der  which  denomination  are  included  idl  placet  for  the 
destitute  irertons,  and  varioui  other  Draevolent  ettabllah*  retail  tale  of  tplriu,  amount  to  about  ft.uOO.  Many  ofthete 
menlt.  The  principal  are  the  following : — are  mpectably  conducted,  though  tome  are  of  an  oppo- 

1.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  In  >Ve«t  Smlthfield,  ' ilte  character.  The  publicans  furnish  their  guests  nut 
was  first  founded  In  the  12th  rentui7,  and  refounded  by  only  with  beer  and  spirits,  but  also  with  dluing  accomnto- 
llenry  Vlll.  In  1.%4C.  Tho  building,  a tpariout  qua*  datlon.Ac.  The  gin  or  dram  shopt  have  tieeii  very  much 
drangular  structure,  it  principally  ino^m,  having  been  etnbeliithed  of  late  years  ; and  many  of  them  are  to  hand* 
fintflied  In  1770.  It  makes  up  600  beds,  and  receives  tomely,  ar>d  even  tplei>didly,  fitted  up,  tliat  they  hare  ac* 
aimiutly  about  ft, 000  in*patieiiU,  and  6.000  out*paticoU.  qulrcd  and  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  ” gin  palaces.”  But 
Nt'crsslty  Is  the  only  recommendation  to  thi<  insti*  notwithstanding  the  number  and  magnificence  of  these 
tution  ; and  patients  are  received  without  limitatioo.  eslabiishments,  there  is  no  real  room  or  ground  for  liie 
The  medical  staff  Is  equal  to  any  in  the  metropolis,  prevalent  opinion,  as  to  the  Increase  of  intemperance. 
The  staircase  was  gracuitmisiy  painted  by  Hogarth.  So  doubt  U is  much  too  widely  diffused  t iHJt  it  never* 
a.  (luy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Southwark,  thcless  admits  of  demonstration,  that,  as  compared  with 
f.mnil>>d  In  1721,  contains  accommodation  for  .100  in*  the  imp.,  the  cnnsumptioti  of  spirits  lu  tiie  metri>|>oIis 
{MUients,  and  has  an  eaci-llent  museum  and  theatre  of  is  now  very  decidedly  less  than  In  the  reign  uf  Ceurn  II., 
anatomy.  This  ma^lticent  hospital,  which  consists  of  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  George  III.;  and  lliat 
two  qiiadra^les  and  two  wings,  was  founded  and  en.  there  has  b«H*u  a corresponding  improvement  In  the 
ilowi^  by  Thomas  Guv,  a bwkseller,  who  capeoded  habits  of  the  lower  classes. 

IH.T'j.v.  upon  the  building,  and  left  for  its  The  eating-houses  and  coffee-rooms,  where  spirits 

endowment ->the  largest  sum.  perhaps,  that  has  ever  arc  not  sold,  amount  to  about  TfiO;  and  are  more  nu* 
been  expended  by  any  individual  on  similar  purposes,  merous  In  the  diy  tiuui  In  Westminster.  There  are  about 
Hecently,  however,  Guy's  Hospital  hasroct  witu  another  600  beer*shops.  Numerous  private  houses  are  le<  out  In 
benefactor,  but  little  liiierior.  In  point  of  liberality,  to  its  lodgings,  and  many  families  receive  )>oardrrs.  The 
founder : a citixen.  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hunt,  having  expense  of  living  in  these  eslabiishments  varies,  of 
bequeathed  to  it,  in  IK29,  the  princely  sum  of  200,000/.  I course,  with  the  quality  of  the  house  and  the  means  of 
The  medical  school  attacbod  to  this  hospital,  while  the  guest.  A lodger  at  an  inn  can  hardly  be  accotn- 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  modated,  on  a decent  scale,  much  Iveluw  Ub.  a day. 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  probably,  also,  the  nest  Including  all  expeuses  of  board,  food,  and  servams ; the 
in  the  empire.  3.  St.Thumas's  Hospital,  in  High  Street,  maximum  of  the  scale  will,  of  course,  do(>end  on  the 
Borough,  was  formed  out  of  two  other  charities  by  Kd*  hatiits  or  caprice  of  the  guest.  Board  ami  lodging  in 
ward  VI.. andrcbulltln  1093.  AddItioQswereroaduin  1732,  private  houses  may  be  obtained  at  a somewhat  lower 
and  a large  |>art  was  rebuilt  In  1636.  It  contains  16  wards,  rate  than  at  hotels ; but  a single  man  In  lodgings  usually 
and  4K.1  beds.  The  annual  expenditure  is  about  10,000/.  dines  at  an  eating-house,  and  families  generuTly  prefer 
4.  St. George's  Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  comer,  lately  re*  Ixvarding  at  their  own  cost.  A dinner  (without  wine) 
built,  has  a fine  front.  200  ft.  In  len|^.  facing  the  (ireen  at  an  ordinary  eating-house  costs  {yoni  la.  6rf.  to  2a.,; 
Park.  It  accommodat«.»s  460  in-patienta  ft.  The  Mid*  and  seldom  exceeds  Aa.  at  the  more  elegant  estabii-h* 
dleM>x  Hospital,  nc-ir  Oxford  Street,  fourvded  in  1746,  ments.  In  most  cases  the  guest  may  do|tcnd  on  every 
receives  300  in-patients,  and  relieves  numerous  out-pa*  attention  ; and  at  the  superior  bouses  he  will  find  all  the 
tlrnts.  6.  London  Hospital.  In  Whitechapel,  was  founued  luxuries  of  the  season. 

in  1749.  Us  wards  accommodate  about  'iftO  patients.  C/siAa.  »7'here  are  about  40  clubs  In  the  metropolis. 
7.  Westminster  Hospital,  rebuilt  In  1633,  near  the  A few  of  these  establishments,  such  as  Brooki's’s, 
Abbey,  receives  23Uln-natlentJ.  The  University  College  Boodle's,  and  White's,  are  of  ancient  date;  but  their 
and  king's  College  lIcMpltals.  and  Charing  Cross  Hot.  present  arrangements  and  constitution  are  of  recent  In* 
pUal.  are  smaller  esUbiishmenU  of  tbe  same  nature,  each  truduciiuii.  The  accommodation  they  afford  to  geotle- 
accommodating  about  120  patients.  meu  only  occasionally  visiting  town,  and  to  others  de. 

Medical  schools  are  connected  with  the  above  hos-  sirous  of  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a splendid  establish* 
pitals.  In  which  lectures  are  delivered  hy  the  oacers.  moot,  at  a moderate  expense,  and  of  meeting  with  a great 
and  which  are  attended,  altogether,  by  about  1,200  variety  of  society,  has  made  them  popular  among  the 
students.  upper  classes.  The  club-houses  are  mostly  edlcites  of 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  or  Bedlam,  Is  appropriated  ex*  a very  superior  character  ; and  add  much  in  the  mogni- 
clusively  to  the  Insane  poor;  It  was  founded  in  Ki7ft.  in  flcence  oi  the  squares  and  streets  In  which  they  are 
Moorfields,  whence  it  was  removed.  In  ial4.  to  SL  situated.  Each  club  consists  of  a limited  numl>er  of 
George’s  Fields.  The  prroent  building,  received  some  members,  varying  from  I/iOO  to  l.ftOU;  they  ars  adiniuetl 
extensive  additions  in  IKXI,  and  Is  now  697  ft.  in  length,  by  ballot,  pay  a certain  sum  at  entrance,  from  10  to  2ft 
being  at  once  extensive  and  magnificent.  'Hie  rooms  ^ineas,  and  an  annual  sul>scr1ption,  varying  from  A to 
are  large  and  airy,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  are  10  guineas.  Tho  club-houses  are  fitted  up  with  every 
suffleicQt  for  the  accommodation  of  an  Immense  number  luxury  of  a fashionable  hotel,  have  excellent  libraries, 
of  patients.  St.  Luke's.  City  Road,  estahlUhod  for  a lake  In  the  best  periodical  publlcalloni,  and  provide 
similar  purpose  in  17ft|,  accommodates  300  persons,  dinners,  coffee,  wines,  Ac.,  at  reasonable  prices.  A large 

The  Foundling  Hospital.  Brunswick  Square,  was  building  has  recently  been  opennt,  in  Regent  Street,  m 
founded  by  Capt.  Coram,  in  1739,  but  the  building  was  tbe  view  of  supplying  strangers,  frequejiting  the  ritibs, 
not  eorommeed  till  1742.  tt  was  established  for  the  with  Itcds.  Srme  of  the  clubs  are  avowetlly  of  a |MiUti- 
indiscrlminato  admission  of  deserted  children  ; but  cal  character,  and  others  are  devoted  excluiivek  to 
tbe  numivers  were  found  to  Increase  so  rapidly,  that  certain  classes.  Among  these  may  be  sp«>rifir«l  the  Carl* 
the  funds  failed,  and  in  1760  the  mode  of  admission  ton,  Reform,  City  Conservative,  C'nRi<d  Service,  Oxford 
was  so  much  altered,  that  It  is  now  nominally  only  and  Cambridge,  Traveller's,  OricoUl,  and  West  Indian; 
a Foundling  Hospital.  The  number  of  children  ave*  but  roost  clubs  are  open,  on  election,  to  all  gentlemen 
rages  about  4ft0,  and  they  are  maintained  lill  the  age  without  reference  to  party  or  proftHsion.  Most  of  the 
of  12.  when  they  are  either  apprenticed  or  other-  club-houses  arc  at  the  end  of  the  town,  particularly 
wise  provided  for.  The  revenue  Is  about  13,000/.  per  in  Fall  Mall  and  .St.  James's  Street.  The  Imllulng  erected 
annum.  for  the  Reform  Club,  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  tho  finest  struc- 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  BlackMara  Road,  was  esta-  ture  belonging  to  this  class  of  edifices  ; and  is  luted  up 
bllshed  in  174N,  for  Uw  reformatloD  of  erring  females : with  equal  taste  and  magnlficcoce.  The  city  of  Lumtun 
the  object  is  said  to  be  attained  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  two  club-houses,  wiilch.  in  point  of  eieraice  and 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  females  Emitted  bring  luxury,  may  vie  with  those  of  the  W.  end.  The  num* 
either  restoird  to  their  friends,  or  provided  with  the  ber  or  members  in  the  different  clubs  may  bo  alnml 
meant  of  procuring  an  honest  livelihood,  30,n00. 

The  Pbilaatbrnpic  Institution,  St.  George's  Fields.  Courts  qf  Lair.  — Courts  of  Chancery.  Queen's 
was  Ibundcd,  in  I7?<6,  for  the  reception  ann  reform  of  Bench,  Common  Picas,  and  Exchequer  (tbe  resitective 
young  criminals  discharged  from  prison.  It  provUct  them  provinces  of  which  are  rii  scrilwd  in  the  art- 
with  immediate  means  of  subsistence,  and  instructs  them  anu  Wslrh),  occupy  apartments  on  the  W.  side  of 
In  sfxne  trade,  so  as  to  prevent  the  otherwise  almost  in-  Westminster  H.\H.  This  halt,  built  tty  William  Rufus, 
evitable  necessity  of  their  returning  to  thi-ir  furmer  was  lung  supnoM'd  to  be  the  largest  nMtni  In  E'urope 
habits.  unsupported  hy  pillars.  It  measures  270  ft.  in  lc>ugtli 

Ilolett  nnd  Tarrrns.  — The  hotels,  tavemi,  and  coffhe*  by  74  In  breadth,  and  is  90  ft.  high  ; hut  these  dlmen- 
sho|»s  of  all  riasses.  may  he  reckoned  at  something  sinns  have  been  much  suniossoil  ity  the  great  fdatr-glass 
more  than  6.IKIU.  There  are  about  90  great  hotels,  situated  hall  of  Ravenhead,  a bicn  it  339  ft.  long,  ami  l-Vft  ft. 
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hrfMul,  wtth  H proportional  lii'lKht.  Wcstmln(t**r  Hall 
h<u  tieen  um«1  utr  t'oronaCiDn  lianqurtH.  tlll^  l««i  oi  wliu  h 
wot  givt-n  witrn  (ivor^  I V’.  was  rr<iirii<-«L  JWllamc'nts 
have  often  met  in  It,  anti  It  It  octTuioiialiy  Api<n>(iriatcd 
to  mqKirtont  trial*  t aiuoiig  wltUh  may  be  kp<-<  illeii,  that 
of  Charles  }.,  and  more  rci'entl^  those  of  \VarrL'»  lla»t> 
inft«  and  Lord  Melville.  Orditutrily,  howeier,  it  i*  a 
mere  prumeiiode  fur  lawyers  durin)(  the  sitting  of  the 
courts.  The  l<ord  CliatKcllor  sits  out  uf  ierm*timc  in 
the  hall  of  LIik-uIu’s  luu.  ucMr  which  Is  another  court, 
occupletl  by  the  Vice-Chaiieellur. 

Tlw  (k-ntral  Crlmlual  Court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
extends  to  all  places  within  lo  m.  of  ht.  Paul's,  was  es- 
tablished in  Its  sittiiiKs  are  held  at  the  Old  Hailey, 

a stunc  buildlne  rime  in  Newgate,  once  a month,  and 
eeneralty  lost  ovc  or  tlx  days  at  a time.  There  are  two 
halls,  of  confined  dimensions.  In  both  of  which  the  judge* 
ore  engagesl  iu  trying  prisoners  during  the  sessions. 

The  Court  oi  Uonkruptcy  It  In  Hosliighnll  Ktreet, 
within  the  city  of  London;  the  Court  fur  the  relici  of 
Insolvent  Debtors,  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  : the  .Marthalsca  and  Palace  Courts  arc  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  Charing  Cross;  the  Kcch^slulical  and  Ad- 
miralty Courts,  in  INictort'  Commons,  near  St.  Paul's; 
Courts  of  Heoiiests,  which  give  summary  judgment  in 
ca<e  of  smsdl  (lebts.  arc  numerous  in  different  qiuulers. 
'i'iie  jurisdiction  of  the  several  court*  it  explained  in  the 
art  Ksolvnu  a>u  Walks,  Vol.  I.  p.  7H3. 

Inns  of  Vimrt.  — The  inns  of  court,  originally  col- 
leges for  legal  study,  are  now  little  more  than  n*sl- 
demx‘s  for  lawyers,  nr  iude«vl  for  any  one  who  chrxwes  to 
hire  chambers  in  them.  Thi>y  are  ikH  Incnriwrated, 
and  cannot,  rtmtequenlir.  make  bye-Uws  ; lint,  hr  pro- 
srrtption,  their  customs  nave  obtained  the  force  of  laws. 
S Uw  student,  before  being  called  to  the  bar.  has  now 
only  to  be  entered  os  memltcr  of  one  of  these*  inns,  and  to 
dine  a certain  iiuMilier  of  times  in  the  common  hall,  in 
order  to  qualliV  idinself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profvMlon. 
This  is  termed  “ eating”  his  way  to  the  bar. 

The  chief  inns  are  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  knights  tein|ilars  in  Fleet  Street,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  Chancery 
Lane,  and  Cray's  Inn.  Subordinate  tn  the  Temple,  artr 
ClifTord'i,  Lyon'a.  Cicmeiu’*.  and  New  Inns.  FumivaPi 
Inn  belongs  to  Lincoln's  Inn  ; Staples  Inn  and  Barnard's 
Inn  are  attachinl  toHrav's  Inn.  These  are  called  Inns 
of  Chaueery.  Tharies  IDD,  and  some  others,  are  become 
mere  private  rethkmces. 

Pr/Jrin*.  There  arc  10  criminal  prisons,  of  which  3 
are  In  the  city  of  loindon.  1.  Newgate,  under  the  control 
of  IhecorporaMnn,  U a hiiilding.  thcarrhitectum  of  which 
Is  singularly  cliaracterlstlc  of  its  dpstlnatiun.  Newgate 
wosaprison  early  in  the  13th  cimtury;  but  the  present 
eililice  wa<  crcetid  in  1771h  and  again  renolred  after  the 
ritits  of  17H0.  Tins,  which  may  l>c  caUe«i  the  great  metni- 
politau  g-vot.  Contains  accoinnuHlation  for  aJK>ut  400 ; but 
urcasionaliy  upwards  of  LUO  are  crowdi*d  within  its 
walls.  In  front  of  this  prison  all  the  criminals  of  Lon- 
don .vnd  Mii!dl«*sex,  capitally  convicted,  sulfer  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  ;s  lahl  bo  one  of  the  wor»t 
regaUti*!!  g.nuls  in  the  kingdom,  *'  a fruitful  source  of 
demornlis.Uion  to  Its  unhappy  inmates,  and  a reproach 
to  the  character  of  the  city  coriiorali«Mi.”  ( Potice 
Insi*fcfors'  Alh  Hrport,\>.'t^\.)  2.  The  Uridewell,  near 
Hlackfriars  Bridge  (once  a royal  paloi.e>.  is  a house 
of  correclion  for  vagrants,  plllerers,  or  disorderly  per- 
sons, sunimarity  couvlete«t  iK'fore  the  lord  mavor  and 
aldermen.  The  numlxT  conllnevl  averages  lf«»:  the 
prisoners  arc  classified,  the  silent  system  adopted,  and 
Che  tread-wh<*el  generally  u»e«l.  3.  (lilt»]>ur  Street 
compter,  opposite  .St.  Si'|>ulrhre's  church,  a plain  idi- 
fice  w ith  a stone  front.  Is  uvid  .*u  a place  of  cuufino- 
meiit  for  untrlel  prisoners,  and  as  a house  <rf  correction 
for  offences  less  grave  than  those  of  the  Inm.vtes  of 
Newgate.  It*  usi*  is  restricted  to  ofh'nders  ersnvicted 
by  the  city  magistrates.  It  holds  about  li>0,  and  there 
Is  no  classification,  4.  Clerkenwell  prls<»n,  Iselonghig 
lo  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Is  one  of  a similar  rh.x> 
rocter  with  the  last.  It  serves,  also,  as  an  auxili.my 
to  Newg.ite,  recfdtmg  prisoners  remandt  d from  tlie  po- 
lice courts,  or  committcil  for  trial  at  the  general  sc»sioni. 
Its  inmates  average  l*i0,  and  some  attempt  has  lately 
been  made  at  classification.  5.  CoU-Uath-HcMs  prison, 
a vetT  extensive  brick  building,  near  Clray's  Inn  Lone. 
It  a house  of  correction  for  Mlikllt-^scx  ; and  contains 
felons,  misdemeananls,  and  rogues  and  vagalmnds.  It  it 
an  insulated  brick  building,  containing  spacious  courts 
and  airy  grounds.  The  elassmcatlon  is  good. and  the  silent 
sysUnn  Is  followed,  eotinectixl  with  hard  lalmur.  A 
large  tread  mill  emplojrx  3'2*i  prisoners  at  a lime.  This 
prison  acTommixtates  upwards  of  1,%'in.  C.  1 he  West- 
nlntter  bridewell,  begun  In  IK3I  and  finished  In  l’«34, 
is  surrounded  by  a lulty  wall,  with  a compteto  r«»ad- 
way  outside:  It  is  built  on  the  Panopticon  principle, 
aihl  has  a court  yard  in  the  centre  ‘2-Vi  ft.  tn  di.vmelcr, 
with  prisons  round  it  for  (XiO JH-Tsons  ; but  the  average 
number  confiticd  Is  3M>.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Vol.  II. 


building  is  said  tn  be  excellent ; aiyd  the  window  of 
[ the  governor’s  house  commiuids  n complete  view  of 
all  the  dny-riM'm*  .and  yards,  and  of  the  2 In'ad-whecia 
liistrurth.u  is  given  to  juvenile  offenders.  The  silent 
system  is  adopted,  and  a good  classification  m.-untaiiMKl. 
7.  'i'he  tieiiUenUary,  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  built 
' on  tijc  Panopticon  principle,  has  no  (H^culiar  connection 
' with  the  m«iro{H>Iis,  hut  is  intended  for  the  confine- 
ment and  reformatimr  of  criminals  whose  senlcncrr  of 
trous|H)rtatlon  or  death  has  been  commuted.  It  con- 
tuius  arx'uinmodatiun  for  J.PiU  prisoners ; but  the  num- 
ber of  liimutcs  averages  almut  *kl0.  The  building  is  In- 
sulati  d.  aiul  is  surrounded  by  a wall  enclosing  18  acres 
ofgruuiMi.  The  lamitentiary  is  managed  by  a roroniittee. 
nominatL'd  by  the  u'crctary  of  state,  and  the  chaplain  is 
the  governor.  8.  llic  Surrey  county  gaol  is  In  llorse- 
moiiger  1-aue,  Newington  Causeway.  It  contain^  about 
2-'X}  prisoners,  debtor*  a*  w ull  as  criminals  ; and  there  is 
little  classification.  The  lop  of  the  building  Is  used  as 
a place  of  execution.  9.  The  borough  compter,  in 
T<miey  .street.  Is  also  a prison  for  debt  >rs  and  criminals. 
I'he  managimient  and  discipline  of  this  prison  arc  stated 
! to  be  excrt'tliiigly  defective;  the  average  number  of  in- 
mates is  alKHit  4h.  10.  The  Brixton  IIiHise  of  (.'om*ction 
is  exclusively  confined  to  piisoners  sentenc'd  to  hard 
labour  at  the  asskies  and  u*ssIons.  or  by  maglitmies,  un- 
der summary  convictions.  Hard  labour  and  the  silent 
system  are  rigorotuly  enforced.  The  average  niiuiber  of 
p'riiuuersis  2tjh.  (/luyxr.  Pris.  Prp.,  INMOST-) 

The  following  Table,  drawn  up  from  the  Gaol  Ileturni 
and  Prison  Inspectors’  Heports  for  1H3U,  furnishes  some 
details  res]ieclltig  the  economy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Gaols 
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The  principal  prisons  for  debtors  an*.  J.  The  Queen's 
Bench,  bi  the  borough,  chiefly  used  for  debtors  on  pro- 
cess fr»»m  the  Court  of  Qu«*cri‘s  Bench,  but  also  for  pt*r- 
sons  committed  for  libel*,  contempts.  Ac.  It  is  a sp.xcluua 
healthy  prison,  containing  '2*i4  rixmis,  in  which  6(A)  iicr- 
sons  havo  occasionally  been  coiifinid  at  once,  j he 
rules  of  the  lx*nch,  a district  in  which  iirlsoners  mny 
purchase  the  libcrtr  of  residing  out  of  prison,  include  a 
I space  of  nearly  I ’so.  m.  2.  'I'he  Fleet  prison,  in  Kar- 
rtngdon  .Street,  Is  chiefly  fur  delrtors  under  pnice-s  from 
■ the  Court  of  Common  IMnui,  aihI  IIumm?  commlll4*«l  under 
, FxchtspUT  process,  and  for  contempts  of  the  (.'ourt  of 
I Chancery.  The  niles  of  the  Fleet  are  not  so  extensive 
I as  those  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  3,  Wlilte  Cross  Street 
[ prison.  In  the  street  of  that  name.  In  the  city,  is  Incoti- 
Tcnirnlly  built  and  wretchedir  managcxl.  Its  roufim*d 
! extent,  when  compared  with  the  avcr.nge  numlier  of  Iho 
j inmates,  and  the  filth  and  dlsnnler  prevalent  In  every 
ptart  of  it,  arc  not  a little  di«crediiablc  to  tho  cor- 

iHirution  of  London.  4.  Tho  Marshalsea  prison,  in  tho 
Hirough  of  Southwark,  is  a small  prison  for  persons 
commuted  by  the  MarshaUca  Court,  and  for  delxors  ar- 
rested under  process  in  the  Palace  Court.  It  Is  a quad- 
rangular buiMing,  containing  abrnit  fiO  rooms,  and  or- 
nMiiniodation  for  alx>ul  KNi  prisoners.  The  dttrtnrs* 
prisons  have  been  comparativclv  deserted  since  the  new 
Act  rcspH*tiing  iropriionmcnt  lor  debt  came  into  active 
operation  ; but  Ix'lorc  that  time  they  were  often  incon- 
venlimtly  aiKl  even  uowh<desomrly  crowdixl. 

CrfisKs.  ~ The  crimes  coinmittnl  in  Io>ndon  are  both 
grave  and  numerous;  but  the  degrteof  deinuralisation, 
as  compared  with  the  pop..  Is  nut  gre.ater  than  in  other 
plai-c*  offt  rlng  tho  same  f.tcility  for  successful  depro- 
dutloo,  and  having  an  npial  amount  of  poverty.  Tho 
llcptirt  of  the  r4>nstal).  Comm,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  dcprtidaturs  known  to  the  motropolitaD  police  Iu 
liMS: 


Burglars  nnd  himsobreokers 

. 

217 

Highway-robbers 

- 

58 

pick-px-kei»  and  common  thlrves 

4.4.10 

Colncr«  and  uUerers  of  base  coin 

34.^ 

Forgers 

3 

Swindlers.  - 

320 

Horse  and  dog  stealers 

I.Vi 

ilegging-iettcr  impotlors 

I3T, 

1 >Uiirderlies,  habitual  - 

2.7»«i 

Vagrants 
SirctH  prostitutes 

. 

2,2^«6 

C.37I 
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feari  within  the  mctropolU  amount*  to  3.300  <or  about 
in  41ft  of  the  entire  po^.),  more  than  iialf  of  which  are 
fur  •liglit  crimt'B,  demaitding  *ix  ur  three  month*'  impri* 
konment.  Capita]  ufTenn**,  except  murder,  are  itow  ge- 
nerally punithed  by  trnntportatluo  fur  life  to  the  new 
penal  »cttlenient,  Norfulk  Itlaud.  The  execulluot  in 
London  liave  averaged  two  anouallv  during  the  last 
*cven  years.  The  seri«>u*  crime*  of  tne  metropnU*  are 
undouiitiHlIy  on  the  derrejuo;  and  the  frequent  noti- 
fication of  them  at  present  is  more  owing  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  who  detect  and  prosecute  olTender*, 
than  to  any  actual  iorrea*e  of  crime.  ( Cim»tab.  P.  Com. 
Urport,  i.  13.) 

The  following  Table  exhibit*  the  Average  Annual 
Amount  of  Crimes  in  and  about  London  during  »ix 
Year*  (i>s34—l«3y).  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Con- 
virtiuns  in  Middlesex  and  the  four  Metrop.  Counties 
respectircly.  as  compared  with  their  estimated  Pop.  in 
IKtV.  lK*ar  to  those  in  Rnginndand  Wales,  a*  compared 
with  Its  Pop. : the  Convictions  in  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered as  1 . 
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The  increase  of  crime  In  and  about  I.ottdon  has  been 
chiefly  in  attempts  to  maim  and  kill  (H2  |ter  rent.),  in 
sexual  offrmes(X3  per  cent.),  in  frauds  (73  per  cent.), 
and  in  larfcnles(2<  ikt  cent.) : there  h.v«  liciui  a decrease 
in  robberies  of  22  per  cent..  In  riot*  of  ?3  per  cent.,  and  In 
poaching,  &c.«  of  117  )»er  cent.  li)de{>end<'iitly  of  the 
oSeiires  tried  by  iurir*,  many  other*  are  *ummaiily 
punished  by  the  police  magistrates,  amounting  annually 
to  about  17.hbfi.  etclusive  of  lines  for  disorder  and 
driinkenne**.  (ff^  Criminal  Tablet.) 

/'iWifC.— Till  HiX).  the  police  of  London  had  the  repu- 
tation of  bring  the  most  defective  estaldishracnt  of  the 
kind  in  Kuriipi*.  A great  reformation,  however,  has 
U'en  cfTectiHl  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  mo- 
IrejKjiii  is  now.  pcrha|>«.  superior  in  this  reipert  to  any 
other  in  Kurope.  There  are  1 1 police  offices,  i of  which 
are  in  (he  city,  and  one  in  Southwark.  Thrtcare— 
'J'iieCliiildhall.in  the  City.  | Great  Marlborough  Street, 
The  Mansion  House,  do.  j Oxford  Street- 
How  Street,  near  Co'enl  [ Worship  Street,  Finsbury 
fJanlen.  Square. 

Hatton  Garden,  near  Hoi-  Lamiirth  Street.  White- 
iMirn.  chapel. 

Queen  Square.Westminiter.j  Gnion  Office,  Southwark. 
High  Street,  Marjlebcme.  | Thame*  Police,  Wapping. 

The  first  two  of  these  offices  are  rcgulato<I  the  city 
authorltU's ; the  rest  are  under  the  control  of  the  secretary 
of  State.  Magistrates  sit  every  day  at  each  offiee.  to  hear 
and  determine  c.\ses  of  misdemeanour  and  breach  of  the 
iK'are,  os  well  as  to  examine  and  commit  for  trial  all 
|M-rtons  Bcrus4-d  of  felonies,  to  odmlnijter  oaths,  swear  in 
constahUs,  and  perform  other  maglslerlal  functioni.  A 
mimlier  of  ofllccrs  i*  appropriated  to  each  estatdishment, 
aiwl  to  the  Thames  oilicea  rlrer  iiolici*  it  attached. 


The  chief  fnitniment  of  preserring  the  peoco  of  the 
metropolis  1*  the  metropolitao  polire,  established  m 
1M29.  This  body  is  d!s{»erse<l  over  the  whole  r>f  l.ondnn, 
excepting  the  city,  which  is  protected  by  a distinct  body, 
of  similar  character,  but  less  eflbctive  and  worse  disci- 
plined. The  city  police  i*  under  Uie  control  of  the  cor- 
poration : the  other  force  is  governed  by  two  commtsslorv* 
ers.  who  communicate  directly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  fur  the  Home  Department.  The  whole  body 
is  divided  into  17  romiUnles,  to  each  of  which  is 
attached  a conrenientlr  situat^  station-house  : each 
company  is  placed  under  a superintendent,  who  ha* 
under  mm  4 inipectors,  16  serjeants.  and  144  constable*. 
Their  duties  reach  beyond  the  metropolis,  exUmding 
from  Brentford  uu  tlie  W.  to  the  borders  of  Essex  on  the 
E.,  and  from  Norwood  on  the  S.  to  llighgate  N.  The 
expense  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  limUcd  to  Kd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  parish  rate*,  the  defidency  btdng  made  up  by 
the  treasury.  Tlie  city,  os  before  saicC  1*  not  under  the 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  police,  but  is  protected  by  a 
body  of  men  organised  on  the  plan,  and  in  imilailoti  of 
the  arrangements  of  that  body,  but  placed  under  the 
city  authorities.  The  dty  police,  consisting  of  &00  men. 
is  divided  into  six  companies,  to  each  of  which  belong 
inspectors,  serjeants.  and  constables,  and  the  whole  it 
immediately  under  the  control  of  a superintendent.  All 
the  constables,  both  of  the  city  and  metropolitan  police, 
wear  a blue  uniform,  with  the  number  of  each  man, 
and  a letter  deslraating  the  division  to  which  he  belongs 
on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  They  are  constantly  on  duly, 
day  and  night  ( but  the  force  is  increased  at  night. 
The  services  conferred  on  the  community  by  the  me- 
tropolitan police  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated  from 
some  details  flimishcd  in  the  report  of  the  constabulary 
force  commissioners.  It  Is  there  stated,  that  in  the  years 
IH36-3K  they  saved  ilOO  lives,  and  prevented  Ift2  suicides, 
rendered  assistance  at  2,430  acciclents  and  77ft  fires,  re- 
lieved or  conducted  to  a place  of  safety  I.K70  sick,  insane, 
or  otherwise  bclpleas  persons,  and  restored  to  their 
homes  2.H30  lost  or  strayed  children : during  tlie  same 
period,  they  recovered  Irom  thieve*.  Ac.,  14,420/.,  ami 
from  careless  exposure  and  drunkards  M.SIU.  (Cem- 
$tab.  Purer  Com.  Rcftort,  1.  292.) 

Pauperttm  and  Mendicity.  — London,  with  all  its 
wealth,  eoDUins  much  misery  and  indigence,  a large  pro- 
ixirtioo  of  which,  however.  Is  attributable  more  to  demo- 
ralisation than  mere  misfortune.  Since  the  Poor  I-aw 
Amendment  Act.  most  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  hare 
placed  themtclves  under  Its  regulations,  only  II  p.vishcs 
still  adhering  to  the  old  system  of  maintaining  their 
poor.  The  money  cx|H'nd^  In  maintaining  the  po<>r 
within  the  metrupoUs  in  1839  amounted,  according  to  tbo 
last  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Cummissiooert,  to  >74,744/. 
The  mendicants,  a class  almost  wholly  separate  fr«>m 
the  pau|)crs,  pursue  their  viKatlon  almost  as  regvilarly 
and  with  a*  much  success  as  tradesmen.  The  Meudiclty 
Society  have  laboured  usefully  In  exposing  the  imposi- 
' tions  of  mrndicauts  ; but  neither  their  agents  nor  the  new 
police  have  been  able  to  suppress  them.  ••  Of  the  Lon- 
don beggars,  nine  out  of  ten  arc  grots  impostors  and  con- 
victed vagrants ; and  of  these  the  very  worst  are  the 
blind  and  cripples.  The  records  of  the  above  Society 
afford  surprising  proofs  of  the  proflimy  of  the  re^ar 
street-beggars,  and  the  invcHeracy  of  their  idle  aim  dis- 
honest habits.  The  mvtro|K>lltan  police,  in  appre- 
hended 4,300  mendicants.’'  (3/efr.  Police  Hrp., 

The  really  Indigent  are  relieved  by  an  excellent  institu- 
liou,  cntltk'd  the  Refura  for  the  Destitute,  which  pro- 
vides a m«*al  and  a bnl  for  those  who  give  sjUisfactory 
proof  of  requiring  such  assistance.  The  private  lotlglnga 
of  mendicants  are  crowded,  unwholesome,  and  literally 
sinks  of  iniquity. 

Water.  — The  supply  of  London  with  water  was  an- 
ciently procun-d  from  brooks  running  through  the  city. 
The  Increase  of  inliabitants  made  these  sources  insuffi- 
cient; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  became  less  acces- 
sible, owing  to  the  encroachraeot  of  building*.  To 
remedy  this  Inconvenience,  water  was  brought  by  leaden 
pipe*  in  the  13th  century  from  Tyburn,  then  a mere 
cuuntiy  village,  into  the  city,  where  it  flowed  into  con. 
duits  from  whicli  the  iuhab.  drew  it  at  pleasure.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Sir  Hugh  Middleton 
proieclevi,  and,  lii  despUe  of  the  greatest  dltDcullles.  ear- 
ned into  effect,  in  1613,  his  plan  for  bringing  the  water  of 
two  copious  springs  in  Hertfordshire  to  London,  by  an 
aatieduct.caJlwUhe  New  River, 40m.  In  length, including 
windings.  The  Thames  has  long  l»e«m  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  supply ; and,  as  early  as  1 ftfil , water-wheels  and 
other  hydrwUc  machinery  were  rstablisbed  at  1-ondon 
Bridgi'.  These  wheels,  which  at  one  time  raised  4ft,ouo 
hog*,  per  day,  were  w holly  removed  when  the  old  bridge 
was  puUfd  down.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  the 
existing  water  companies  derive  their  supply  from  the 
Thanu*s.  the  water  being  filtered  in  immeuu*  reservoirs. 
In  1M34  the  following  account  of  the  houses  supplied  with 
water,  and  of  the  quantity  furnished  to  each,  w ith  the  dif- 
ferent rales  of  charge,  was  Uid  before  the  H.  of  C. : ~ 
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In  ctery  itrcft  In  London  thrrp  #ro  Ore-plu|f»  or 
rocks  any  of  »hicb  a copious  supply  of  water  stiould 
be  (dkained  in  a few  minute*  in  case  of  Urc ; tlmugh 
it  mukt  be  admitted  that  the  tiinply  has  sometimes, 
through  neglect,  been  very  long  delayed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  property.  Much  of  the  water  Is  also  used  in 
w atering  the  streets  and  improving  the  drainage : In- 
devtl  scarcely  a third  part  of  the  supply  Is  used  for  pur- 
pusit  strictly  d->inest!c.  Abundant  springs  of  the  6ncst 
water  may  be  procured  in  all  parts  ofI.oiKlon,  by  baring 
Ix'low  the  clay  strata  ; but  no  public  rorasurei  have  yet 
btvii  taken  to  ensure  a supply  from  this  souixe.  (See 
Miir-  It'atrr  Itrp.,  IH40.) 

Scipfrs The  sewers  of  London  constitute  a sys. 

trm  of  drainage  unAnuu-n  to  any  other  mmlrru  city  ; 
and,  though  out  of  sight  and  hardly  appreciable  uy 
others  than  engineers,  they  have  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  have  investigated  the  suliject.  Thdr 
drtKh  is,  in  most  rases,  sufficient  to  drain  the  dcciK-st 
ceilars  in  each  neighbnurhoud,  and  tlic  site  of  the  main 
branches  rivals  (hat  of  the  cidebrated  Itoman  Cloaca 
Maxima.  \V«  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
li'iigih;  but  that  portion  under  the  cuinmUsioners  of 
the  city  is  I5m.  in  length,  and  an  extent  of  lOU.OQU  ft,  or 
itearl)  20  m..  was  constructed  untlt-r  the  Westminvirr  board 
iH'iwcen  and  IKid.  'Ihe  sewerage,  however,  it  still 
im|>erfect  In  some  low  neighbourhoods,  especially  about 
Wapping,  .Stepney,  Hethnall-grcen,  Westminster,  &c., 
nnd  wl)crever  this  is  the  case,  (he  health  of  the  poor  is 
greatly  dctcplorate<l.  The  maligtianl  fevers  that  occa- 
sionally make  fe.nrful  ravages  in  poor  districts  ore.  in- 
deed. mainly  attributable  to  the  absence  or  bad  state  of 
the  drains.  (See  Hep.  qf  Commiuionert  on  HeaUk  qf 
Totem,  and  Dr.  AmoH'i  Ewidntce.)  The  sewers  are 
iimlcr  the  authority  of  7 boards  of  commissioners,  whose  ' 
Jurisdiction  extemft  to  a circle  of  10  m.  radius,  measured 
fr<im  the  post-office.  The  first  sewers  were  coostructed 
in  142^. 

Paring.  The  streets  of  London  are  not  only  well 
pavt'd  for  carriages,  but  they  have  alio  on  both  sides,  fur 
the  Accommudal  ion  of  pedestrians, smooth  and  usually  wide 
(lagged  footways,  ralsra  some  inches  above  the  carriage 
W.XJ.  This  anvantage  it  enjoys  in  common  with  roost 
Kiigiish  towns  : hut  Tow  cities  on  the  Continent  arc  pro- 
vl.led  with  a similar  convrniencre,  though  Paris  has  in 
somt?  measure  followed  the  example,  In  streets  wide 
enough  Co  admit  of  it.  The  paring  ti  under  the  control 
of  numerous  boards,  CAch  of  which  has  its  particular 
district.  It  is  conjix-lurcd  that  the  amount  ('X)H.-mled  in 
p.uing  the  stre<'l*  of  London  excs'edi  aon.nixv.  per 
ann.  Pavement  was  first  laid  down  in  the  metrop^is 
in  1417.  in  HolUim.  In  161A,  the  plan  of  having  foot- 
ways of  broatl  stone  was  begun,  ^t  It  was  not  uni- 
versal until  the  middle  of  Inst  rcutury.  For  some  time 
|Mut  the  principal  streets  have  becu  pared  with  granite, 
mostly  brought  from  Alwrdeen.  Very  recently,  how- 
ever, portions  sf  them  have  U'en  paved  with  wood ; and 
how  singular  soever  it  may  app«>ar,  it  is  Lellcvcd  that  j 
this  pavement  will  be  more  durnhle  than  granite,  at  (he  i 
same  time  that  It  will  be  incumparoblr  more  advan-  | 
t.vgeotis,  by  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  ot  carriages,  the  | 
rjunnllty  of  dust,  and  the  nnlf,e. 

l.igktint.  — Thu  mctrniKjlU  is  exrellenlly  lighted  with 
gas,  ev«*n  In  its  most  remote  and  secludes!  parts.  With- 
out going  back  to  the  year  1416,  when  lanlenis  were  first 
hung  out  before  dtiiens*  houw'S.or  evens  centuries  later, 
when  an  art  passetl  to  compel  housekeepers  to  light  up  a 
lamp  for  5 hours  during  the  «lark  nights  ; many  may  re- 
member the  old  oil  lanipi,  which  were  said  by  a foreigner 
to  •*  edge  the  streets  with  two  long  lines  of  brigbtish 
little  dots  indicative  of  light,  but  yielding  very  little." 

M.  Slmond  somewhat  exaggerated  the  deficiency  ; but 
slill  Ihe  difference  bi'tweeii  the  old  and  prusvnt  plan  of 
lighting  is  so  great  as  to  make  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  iuhab.  could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  oil  Umns, 

few  and  far  between,"  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
levs  (Mipiilous  parts  of  the  suburbs.  Oas  was  first  tried 
in  lasn.lon  in  IhiT7,  but  with  little  sucres*,  as  no  means 
had  then  been  dlscoveresl  for  removing  its  impurities. 
Pall  Mall  had  iN-cn  for  som>-  years  the  only  street  tiius 
liuiitesl.  wh  *n,  in  1»*I'h  a chartt  r w-m  obtainevi  by  a gas 
' company,  which  slowly  but  ctTtninly  extended  Us  oper- 
ations. Tbe  profit  of  tills  spt'culation  led  to  tiie  form- 
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atlon  of  other  companies  ; Ixtt  It  was  not  till  lH20that 
any  conitderable  p^ion  of  the  metropolis  adopted  gas. 
From  that  period,  however,  public  bodies  ana  private 
traders  began  rapitlly  to  intrrxiuce  it  Into  their  establish- 
raeots,  and  parochial  boards  adopted  the  luminous  gas- 
jets  in  lieu  of  tbe  sickly  glimmering  oil-lantoms.  There 
arc  DOW  PJ  gas  companies,  who  may  probably  produce,  at 
an  average,  lO.fiOO.OOO  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  24  hours. 
The  mimlicr  of  lights  la  variously  estimat«-d  : In  IK2.*}  it 
was  stated  before  a committee  ui  the  II.  of  C.,  that  the 
number  was  nearly  60,(XJ0.  Several  companies  have 
since  bt'cn  furmixl,  ami  tome  of  the  old  ones  have  doubled 
and  trebled  their  produce,  so  that  the  whole  number  at 
prrsimt  mar,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  at  inn.ObO. 

Ftrrt.  — London  has  suffered  from  fire  olteocr,  per- 
haps. than  any  other  capital,  except  Constantinople; 
but  the  precautions  token  in  rcbuil^ng  the  city,  afrer 
the*  great  fire  of  1666,  were  calculated  to  prevent  (he 
recurrence  of  such  a calamity.  The  streets  were  mode 
much  wider,  bricks  and  stones  were  substituted  for 
wo<m1,  and  party  walls  were  built  betwfw^u  adjacent 
I buildings.  At  a subsequent  period  the  Uuilding  Act 
: (14  Geo.  S.  c.  7x.)  compelled  the  erection  of  thick 
: party- walls  between  the  separate  tenements,  and  ob- 
liged each  parish  to  keep  one  or  more  fire-engines  always 
! rtsidy  for  service.  The  various  tmurance  offices  also 
' began  to  maintain  fire-engines  at  their  own  expense,  at- 
, temit^  by  liodies  of  wclI-disripUned  firemen  ; and  in 
I lA'i-'i  some  of  the  largest  of  lliesv  Mtablishments  entered 
' Into  an  arrangement,  by  which  all  their  force  was  put 
I under  one  superintendent.  I'ho  fire-brigade  assneiauon 
was  gradually  iutued  by  the  other  offices,  and  at  pre- 
sent all  the  I.ondun  Insurance  offices  contribute  to 
I supi>ort  this  most  efficient  esuliiishment.  One  superin- 
' teiidcnt  now  guides  the  whole,  aided  by  aliout  iOli  fore- 
I men  and  engineers,  who  are  pU-tced  at  14  different  stations 
I in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs.  The  firi-mcn.  who 
' are  all  niimbcrtd,  wear  a unirnrin  of  dark  grey  and  a 
strong  Iratliern  helmet ; a third  part  of  their  botfy  1*  al- 
ways cm  duty,  and  they  arc  proviutd  with  the  best  means 
of  L-xtinguishiug  Gres,  and  rescuing  persons  in  danger. 
I'hc  avi  rage  number  of  fires  for  the  6 years  ending  with 
IH.T7,  was  per  annum;  of  which  number  340  were 
glight,  and  only  extremely  destructive. 

I Jiralih. — " d'hc  metro|>oli8  has  in  its«lf  all 
the  clcnicnta  of  a healthy  city.  If  the  tides  leave 
the  banks  of  the 'rhaines  exposed,  Utatcrri^at  river 
sweeps  through  the  city  from  W.  to  £.  and  the 
winds  rush  fresh  over  its  waters.  The  land  rises 
in  undulations  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
Surrey  hills;  pure  water  is  abundant,  and  would 
flow  under  almost  ever^  street;  the  artificial 
heat  and  gas,  noisome  as  it  sometimes  is,  ascends 
in  avast  column  to  the  sky,  and  is  replaced  by 
under-currents  from  the  surrounding  country.^* 
{/ipp.  to  Cen.  2d  Rfp,  ) 

ilut  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum- 
stances,  London  was  long  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and  down  to  1666  was  hardly  ever  free  froin 
the  plague,  lliis  excess  of  mortality  was,  no 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  wretched  state  of  the 
town.  The  streets  were  then  narrow,  crooked, 
many  of  them  unpaved,  and  generally  filthy  : 
the  bouses,  built  of  wood  and  lofty,  were  dark, 
irregular,  and  ill-contrived : each  story  pro- 
jected over  the  one  below*,  so  that  they  almost 
met  at  the  top,  (hereby  precluding,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  escape  of  foul  and  the  access  of 
pure  air:  the  shops  were  also  furnished  with 
enormous  signs,  which  being  suspended  cross- 
wise in  the  middle  of  the  street,  tended  still  fur- 
. ther  to  prevent  ventilation : the  sewers  were,  at 
j the  same  time,  in  a very  imperfect  state,  the 
, drains  which  conveyed  away  the  filth  not  being 
arched  over,  but  running  above  ground  ; and  if 
we  add  to  this  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  the 
prevalence  of  sluttishness  in-doors,  which  then 
existed  to  an  extent  not  easily  to  be-imsgined  *, 
we  need  nut  wonder  at  the  ravages  made  by  the 
plague  and  other  diseases.  ( See  Maitland's  Hist. 

* Erwmuv,  «ho  Encland  (n  (hv  rrian  Ot  lit-nr;  VI J I,,  RnS 
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London^  passim  ; and  Hcbfrden's  Tract  on 
J)iieascs,  p.  71.) 

Ill  tht*  dcalhs  by  the  pla^uo  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  amounted  to  11,503:  in  1603 
to  30.561  ; in  1623  to  35,403 ; in  1636,  to  I0,4(K>; 
and  in  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1665  they  rose 
to  68,596  ! And  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon 
it  nii^ht  have  a^ain  burst  forth,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  severe  but  providential  visitation  of  the 
great  fire  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed, 
and  which,  by  destroying  the  most  crowded  and 
ill-built  parts  of  the  city,  afforded  an  opportunity, 
which  was  luckily  embraced,  of  rebuilding  them 
on  a better  and  more  commodious  plan.  Very 
severe  regulations  were  then  also  laid  down 
for  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness;  and  the 
supply  of  water  being  at  the  same  time  aug- 
mented and  better  distributed,  and  the  drains 
greatly  improved  and  arched  over,  London  has 
not  since  been  visited  by  any  very  destructive 
epidemics.  Still,  however,  the  mortality  during 
the  first  half  of  lost  century'  was  very  great; 
and  Short,  Corb^'n  Morris,  Price,  and  other 
well-informed  writers  of  the  period,  indulge  in 
bitter  complaints  of  the  severe  drain  on  the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  life  in  Lon- 
don. llie  pop.  appears,  indeed,  to  have  declined 
between  1740  and  1750  ; and  during  the  lOycars 
ending  with  1768,  the  deaths  appear  to  have 
amounted  at  an  average  to  22.5S16  a year,  while 
the  births  did  not  exceed  15,710.  (Price,  vol.  ii. 
p.  86.  ) Probably,  however,  some  i>ortion  of  this 
enormous  discre{>ancy  is  apparent  only,  and  may 
bo  accounted  for  by  omissions  in  the  registers 
uf  births.  But  it  is,  notw  iihstanding,  abundantly 
certain  that  the  deaths  very  materially  exceeded 
the  bir:hs  at  the  period  referred  to;  and  that 
they  preserved  this  ascendancy  down  to  a much 
later  period.  The  mortality  in  1765 — 1775  wa* 
estimated  at  about  1 in  20,  or  5 per  cent,  of  the 
existing  population  ; but  from  this  period  a very 
material  change  for  the  better  began  to  take 
place.  ]n  17W  tlie  births,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
ceeded the  burials;  and  during  the  10  vears 
ended  with  1820,  there  was  an  excess  in  the'total 
number  of  births  of  51.000  over  the  total  num-  | 
ber  of  deaths.  This  excess  has  since  continued 
to  increase,  so  that  it  is  plain,  supposing  no  un-  ; 
favourable  change  to  take  place,  that  London 
might  go  on  adding  indefinitely  to  her  popula- 
tion, without  drawing  a single  reemit  from  the 
country. 

At  present  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in 
London  is  estimated  at  about  2 8 per  cent. ; but 
the  degree  of  mortality  varies  w idely  in  difierent 
dUlricts,  increasing  with  the  poverty  and  bad 
accommodations, and  diminishingwith  the  wealth 
and  improved  accommodations  of  the  inhabitants, 
'i'hus,  while  the  annual  rale  of  mortality  is  S'9 
per  cent,  in  WhiU‘chapcl  and  3*2  in  Southwark 
and  St.  Giles’s,  it  is  less  than  2*0  in  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  and  St.  Pancras.  “ It  is  found, 
indeed,  from  a comparison  of  the  several  niC' 
tropolitan  districts,  that,  ctrleris  paribuj,  the 
mortality  increases  as  the  density  of  the  pop. 
increases,  and  that  where  the  density  ami  the 
pop.  are  the  same,  the  rale  of  mortality  de|K>nds 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation,  and  of  the 
means  employed  for  the  removal  of  impurities.*’ 
(App.  to  Rc^M.  Gen.  Isl  Rep.)  Kpidemic  dis- 
eases in  crouderl  parts  of  London  arc  attended 
with  nearly  double  the  mortality  that  belotig.s  to 
them  in  more  airy  districts;  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  are  increased  a half  in  close 
neighlMmrhiHxis.  Mr.  Farr’s  st.iiemcntsintheUe- 
portofthe  Uegistrar-general.astolhe  imjiortancc 
of  ventilation  and  drainage,  arc  fully  corrobo- 


rated by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dr.  Amot,  and 
other  authorities.  The  following  table  repre- 
sents the  mean  annual  mortality  per  cent.  In  the 
metropolis,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  from  18 
classes  of  disease.  (2d  Rep.  App.  p.  IS.) 


ClHMi  of  DIMM. 

Metropotk. 

BoglAnd 
and  WaIm. 

1 . Kuldvmic  . • . ) 

BKlrmlc  . . , .y 

ronuslotu  . • •) 

•?4t 

•439 

t.  Nervous  *T«tcm  • • 

•437 

S.  Knpiratori  r>T|taiu 

•603 

4.  < irrulfttliu  do.  ... 

5.  PljrMUrvdo.  ... 

•160 

•irt 

fi.  I'clrtor^do.  ... 

-ots 

7.  (imeraUve  do.  ... 

S.  LocomoO**  (is.  - 

•0*1 

DU 

9.  IntcKum«nui7  iTWon  • 

•004 

•oas 

10.  1 nrrrtAlii  ... 

•*SA 

•*ss 

It.  Ohi  MR  .... 

•»I9 

•937 

19.  Violent  dMiba  ... 

•073 

•osi 

All  c«UM  of  deuta  • > 

*’b00 

*•903 

reflation  to  1 oquero  mllr  • 

*6,003 

*69 

Summer  is  the  healthiest,  winter  the  most  fatAl 
season : and  this  rule  has  prevailed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  'i'hc  deaths  out  of 
100  living  (1838)  averaged  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  March, 
•85;  in  Apr.,  May,  June,  '70;  in  July,  Aug., 
Sep.,  *60;  in  Oct.,  Nov,,  Dec.,  •66. 

Increase  of  Poj>idation.  — It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  are  no  accurate  accounts  of  the 
population  of  London  previously  to  the  census 
' of  1801.  The  population  of  the  city  was,  how- 
I ever,  estimated  by  Gntmt,  the  w-ell-informed 
! author  of  the  famous  Treatise  on  Bills  of  J/or- 
j talitp,  at  384,000  in  1661,  and  adding  l-5th 
I to  this  for  the  population  of  Westminster, 

I Lambeth,  Stepney,  and  other  outlying  {larishes, 

I he  estimated  the  entire  population  at  al>out 
! 460,000.  ( Ghserx'ations,  fee.  5lh  ed.  p.  82.  and  p. 
105.)  I nail  large  towns,  except  (as  in  Feterrburg) 
there  be  a great  excess  of  militar)',  the  number  of 
females  is,  in  modern  times,  found  invariably  to 
exceed  that  of  males ; but,  if  we  may  depend  on 
Graunt's  estimate,  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  the 
city  of  London  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  for  he 
makes  the  number  of  males  199,112,  and  of  fe- 
males only  184,886.  (p.83.  ) In  1696  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  out  parishes  was  carefully 
estimated,  by  the  celebrated  Gregory  King,  at 
527,560;  and  considering  the  great  additions  that 
had  been  nuidc  to  the  metropolis  between  the 
Uestoration  and  the  Revolution,  this  increase 
docs  not  seem  to  be  greater  than  we  should  have 
been  led  to  infer  from  Graunt’s  estimate.  The 
population  advaiKcd  slowly  during  the  first  half 
of  last  centur)*,  and  indeed,  as  already  stated,  it 
fell  off  between  1740  and  1750.  In  his  tract  on 
the  population  of  England,  published  in  1782,  Dr. 
Price  estimated  the  population  of  Ixmdon,  in 
1777,  at  only  543,420.  (p.  5.  ) But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  estimate,  like  that  which  he 
gave  of  the  |)opulntion  of  the  kingdom,  was  very 
decidedly  under  the  mark;  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that,  in  1777,  l-omdon  had  from 
640,000  to  6.50,000  inhahs. * Its  population 
amounted,  including  Chelsea,  as  has  been  aln'aily 
seen,  to  888,198  in  1801,  ami  to  1.508.469  in  1631  ; 
and  at  present  it  is  probably  little  short  of,  if  it 
do  not  exceed,  the  prodigious  sum  of  1,900,000 
—the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  ever,  wc 
believe,  congregated  within  the  same  space,  in 
any  age  or  country. 


Nc4  mnre  thv  K'ori  uT Itw  fuuth  ihju,  tlu>, 
more  •coun>plt,n'd  vurtd'k  ehicC fclor? 


Iximlon  Is,  no  doubt,  principally  indebted  for 
her  extraordinary  rise  and  unexampled  magni. 


* S*v  the  Tr*cu  of  the  Her.  Mr.  liowlctt  Kul  of  Mr.  Walot,  a 
ini«CT  to  l>r.  {*nc«. 
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tudc,  to  her  admirable  situation,  on  a ^rreat  na- 
vigable river  within  a short  distance  oC  the  sea. 
and  in  the  centre  of  a rich  and  fertile  country,  of 
which  she  is  naturally  the  em]>oriiiin.  Her  river 
enables  her  to  obtain  abundant  supi>lics  of  all  (he 
bulkier  descriptions  of  product-s  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  but  also  of  the 
world,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  advan- 
tages thence  resulting  have  been  great  and  ob- 
vious. A city  in  an  inland  situation  never  could 
have  attained  to  any  thing  like  the  colossal  mag- 
nitude of  Ixmdon.  Intleed,  almost  all  great 
cities  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  built  | 
either  on  the  sea-shore  or  on  the  banksof  some 
great  navigable  river.  Paris  is  probably  the 
largest  city  that  ever  cxi.stcd  without  any  very 
great  command  of  water  carriage.  But  her  ad- 
vance has  been  slow  compared  with  that  of  Lon- 
don ; and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  she  has 
long  enjoyed,  from  being  the  capital  of  a ixjwcr. 
ful  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  a polished 
and  luxurious  court,  her  population  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  lulf  that  of  London. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  latter  during 
the  present  century  seems  to  be  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  same  causes  that  have  iiicreastHl 
wealth  and  population  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  is,  to  the  progress  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  Though  nut  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  London  is  now,  by 
means  of  canals,  railways,  and  other  improved 
means  of  communication,  intimately  connected 
with  them  ; and  the  many  advantages  slie  enjoys 
os  a trading  and  commercial  poi%  will  always 
secure  fur  her  a large  share  of  the  shipments  of 
manufactured  products.  Jvondon  has  also  de- 
rived a vast  accession  of  influence  from  her  being 
the  place  where  the  dividends  on  (he  public  debt 
are  p.'iid,  where  all  transfers  of  stiKk  arc  elfectcd, 
and  where  all  the  important  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  the  empire  are  ultimately  ndjiistivl. 
And  how  paradoxical  soever  it  may  at  first  sight 
ap(>ear.  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  very  magni- 
lude  of  London  is  an  efficient  cause  of  her 
continued  increase.  The  greater  a city  be- 
comes, the  greater  is  the  sco|>e  she  affords  for 
the  exercise  of  every  talent  and  ncijuirement, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  eveiy  taste  and  desire; 
and  the  more  powerful,  consc^quently,  are  the 
motives  by  which  she  attracts  all  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  asjiiring  or  careless  hulustrious 
or  idle,  grave  or  gay,  virtuous  or  profligate.* 

Vast  as  London  is,  the  chances  are,  should  the 
country  continue  to  prosper,  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  magnitude  for  centuries  to 
come : and  the  progress  she  has  already  made, 
unprecedented  as  it  has  been,  may,  not  impro- 
bably, be  sur|)assed  by  that  which  she  is  yet 
destined  to  moke. 

//n/W/f.-.- The  peculiarities  of  character  belonfdng:  to' 
the  iiihab.  of  Lundun  mint  be  learnt  from  ituUyitif  the  . 
manners  of  the  mUltlle  and  lower  clauses,  as  the  hi|iher  ; 
cl.'usv's,  who  rt^side  here  only  duriiiK  fuur  or  five  months  ; 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  leave  whole  districts  al-  ! 
most  uninhabited  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  con  scarcely  ! 
be  entitlevl  Lx>ndoners.  Great  activity  and  unwearieil  I 
diligi*nce  In  business,  a abrewd  perreptinn  of  clmrarter,  { 
and  an  ever-watehful  regard  of  self-interest,  not  unmiii-  | 
gled,  however,  with  generosity,  are  the  chief  churac- 
leristlcs  of  the  native  |kop.  Uwing  to  the  extreme  sub- 
division of  empU^ments,  and  the  undivided  alientluu 

* The  Hear  srHl  aecount  «lTn*  |»»  Seecca,  oT  the 

mPti'M  which  drew  tn  Kteai  a roncoarwoC pro|>tc  to  im|aprlAl  Home. 

«llhi-ul  lh«  slIrTsiion  nt  a ti||«l>l<>  to  Ixindon:— AtfiKt 
mtinimm  ktunejr  Mmiutm,  emi  rif  itMt  immmr  fcrtj  lufftrimnl. 
m\ni  rim’ll  rl  fi'i-mni  tmi,  tJt  Mi>  ttnarmm  CDutlurrrumt. 

AhoAiiMiirH  ambitio,  imipatila  Ugatia, 

wImw  Hjuria,  it  of[i>rtmiiiim  rilhi  toemm  fmrreni  . •//«<•  /iSr. 

toitatm  rluJiorHmrM^Uat,  alimt  ijitrtant4a  : fmitiiam  tnaril  amirttia, 
fMMdwM  l.rtJm  oatrndrwd^  rirhdi  msrim  w^rriam  ■ fati/am 

trmalumfiiraiamaHM/'-Taid,  mnJam  umstiw  etufmiUtam,  Nmthim  mm 
Knimt  trmearril  In  arham.  tt  rirtafiblit  ft  tdliia  wjwn 
r^amia  famatnm.  “ — ad  Utuitm,  em^6. 


which  most  Individuals  give  to  Uielr  own  pursuit, 
the  citizens  ore,  fur  the  most  part,  singularly  expert 
in  it,  and  proportionally  igiiuratit  of  every  thing  else. 
This,  however.  Is  lest  so  now  thiui  formerly;  the  ex- 
tensive rircul.itloit  of  cheap  pubticalluns  having  dilTused 
information  as  to  many  topics  of  which  the  lailk  of  the 
pup.  had  fonncrly  the  most  imperfect  ideas.  The 
lc4tllng  merchants  and  tradesmen  have  generally  houses 
in  the  nuukirts  of  the  tow  n,  and  in  the  country,  to  w hich 
they  retire  oAer  business  hours  during  summer ; and 
many,  indeed,  occupy  these  houses  during  tlie  whole 
year.  Hut  to  tlie  inferior  shopkeepers  and  Iradesiuen 
summer  and  winter  make  little  illirdence.  Some,  indt'od, 
mtalnf  at  a hut  and  dusty  watering-place  for  a wiwk  or 
f<irtnight.  trying,  often  in  vain,  to  rid  themselves  of  tha 
turmoil  and  anxiety  of  business ; hut  of  a far  larger  num- 
ber it  may  be  said,  as  of  John  Gilpin,  that 

**  For  t*k-«  ten  tnlloui  towts  still  ihsy 
No  boljda;  hs«l  sren. 

The  London  tradesman,  unlike  the  Parisian,  Is  essen- 
tially domestic  in  his  habits,  and  his  visits  to  bis  friends 
or  club  .-ire  only  the  exception  to  his  ordinary  regul^ty. 
Most  classes  of  skilled  workmen  receive  nigh  wages, 
which  h.iTlngbecn  little,  If  at  all  reduced  since  I HI  5,  they 
ore  at  pr«seut  much  better  ofTthou  during  the  war.  Their 
f ircuinstaiiccs  vary,  of  course,  according  to  their  pru- 
dence : few  save  money ; but  all  live  well,  using  butchers* 
meat  to  an  extent  unkiiuwn  any  where  else,  and  dressing, 
on  holydays  at  least,  in  a style  equal  to  that  of  ihe  classes 
aliove  them.  Many,  not  contented  with  one  holiday  In 
Ihe  week,  keep  a seitmd,  known  as  bt.  MomUy,"  some- 
times spent  in  drunken  reveln-.  hut  more  frtH}Ucntly  in 
country  excursions  with  their  (amilies  : others,  however. 
Work  unremittingly  from  <»ne  year's  end  to  the  other, 
rontmt  with  an  annual  I-.aster  or  NVhit-monday's  trip 
to  Shc(!rness  In  a steamer,  or  with  apic-nlc  excursion  to 
Ilampsteaal  or  Blackheulh.  In  llic  bright  moruings  of 
summer  large  social  parties  may  be  seen  leaving  town 
In  vans.  protiJed  with  gmal  fare,  and  not  unfrequeully 
with  a minstrel  ready  to  furnish  music  for  a dance  on 
Ihe  green.  The  lowest  cl.us  of  all.  whose  means  of  ex- 
istence am  precarious,  diisrcpulable,  or  dishonest,  have 
pleasures  p^uliar  to  themselves;  but  rleanliness  and 
respecUbilUy  of  appearance  are  little  studied  by  them, 
ana  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
except  when  their  wants  ur  delinquencies  intrude  them 
on  the  public  Qolkc. 

Knatrona.  —The  metropolis  is  surrounded  by*  a country 
of  varied  surfarr  and  great  pruducttvciirss.  I'he  ground  on 
the  L.W.  and  S.  extends  In  a flat  along  tlie  river,  which 
is  prei  rated  from  inundating  it  at  liigh  water  by  extensive 
emb.inkmenis.  probably  coiistructt-d  by  the  Homans. 

I Hut  on  the  N.  the  ground  rises  gradually  to  an  elevation 
I of  .KlU  ur  400  ft.,  and  the  flat  on  tlie  S.  is  also  bounded  by 
I gr<MUMts  which  attain  to  a like  delation.  The  ptetur- 
, esque  hills  of  Surrey,  near  Dulwich  and  Norwood,  are 
studded  with  the  villas  of  wcaltiiy  merchants  and  others, 

' who  retire  here  from  the  bustle  of  town ; and  Itlack- 
bcaih,  mure  to  the  E-.  and  nearer  the  river,  though  not 
so  fashionable  hs  in  the  A»\t  when  Greenwich  had  a 
palace  and  a court.  Is  still  a favourite  resort  in  lurDmer, 
and  the  tKiildings  h.iie  increased  since  the  railway  lioa 
furnished  fresh  facilities  for  communication  with  London. 
N.  of  the  metropolis  lie  Hampstead  and  lllghgote,  both 
of  which,  owing  to  tiidr  height,  commai^  extensive 
views  of  Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  and  other  counties  : these 
villages,  as  well  as  Ilomiey,  Statntord  Hill,  and  XX  altliam- 
stow,  are  filled  with  rcsitertnble  residences,  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  persons  who  uaily  visit  Loudon  in  pursuit  of 
imsiness.  This  prevalent  fashion  among  the  wealthy 
Londoners  of  Axing  their  abode  in  the  suburbs  bos  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  easy  comtuutUcation  afforded 
by  tlie  numerous  ovtmibtuea  and  ciraches  which  nin  to 
and  fro  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  and  till  late  at  night. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  pop.  of  the  city  proper 
has  decreased  considerably  since  the  commencement  of 
thenresrnt  century  ; inJeM  it  may  now  be  railed  a col- 
lection of  shops  and  warehouses  rather  than  of  resi- 
dences for  families.  The  suburban  villas  vary  in  size 
and  graiuleur,  according  to  the  means  of  their  proprie- 
tors ; but  comfort  and  ueatuess  are  their  universal  ebt- 
rorteristlcs. 

CorjtoraUon. —-The  City  of  London  U under  the  go. 
venuDcDt  of  the  lonl  mayor,  it  sherlBH,  ’/.X  aldermen, 
i(0G  euiiimon-raiiridlmeii,  a recorder,  and  other  officers, 
and  Is  dividiHl  for  muniri|uU  purposes  into  V>  wards, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  goveniment  of  an  alderman. 
I'he  .Saxon  denomination  for  the  governor  of  London 
was  portgruf  or  porlrrert,  which,  about  a century  after 
the  Conquest,  was  changed  to  mayor.  This  nflicer  was 
app4ilnu*d  by  the  Crown  till  iVlA,  when  the  citizens  ob- 
tainid  tin*  right  of  electing  their  own  mayor.  Tlie 
mode  of  (•lection  now  followed  was  fixed  In  l47*-j  by  an 
art  of  coinmoa-council. 

The  lord  mayor  is  annually  chosen  from  the  body  of 
, aldermen,  at  a court  held  at  Guildhall  ou  Michauluiaa 
1>  3 
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cUy.  »nd  iwnm  In  to  tlic  duticn  nrhi«  office  on  th«  9th 
of  \OT.  A graiKl  pAffi-.vtt  takes  place  on  the 

ovTatloti,  folhtwcU  by  a ftunii>tiiouH  iltimer  and  ball  held 
at  the  Man»i<»n>liou*c.  In  itiott  iiistanrcft,  the  alder- 
man next  in  aeniorlty  to  the  lord  mayor  U elected 
his  successor.  He  Is  always  free  of  one  of  the  ftrt'at 
city  companies,  and  must  have  served  the  office  of 
sheriff.  The  lord  mayor  is  second  only  to  the  sovereign 
within  the  city,  and  at  the  sorerelgnT  death  he  t^kc*# 
hU  seat  at  the  privy  eouneil,  and  signs  before  every 
other  subject.  His  powers  arc  similar  to  those  of  a Inrd- 
limilcnant  of  a enunty,  and  his  aiithoritv  extends  over 
the  whole  city  and  a portion  of  the  suburW.  i 

The  dtviilcyn  of  the  city  into  wards  appears  to  have  ' 
been  made  ver)'  early  in  the  13ih  rmiury  ; there  wore  I 
twenty-four  wards,  which  became  twenty-five  in  the  year  | 
1393  by  a division  of  the  ward  o(  Karringdon.  In  irWiU  a ; 
gre.tt  part  of  tho  bor.  of  Southwark  was  formed  into  a i 
war«i,  and  called  UridgeWard  \Mlhout ; but  It  Is  now  I 
merely  a nominal  ward,  giving  a name  to  the  senior  I 
alderman,  who  on  the  ocra«lon  of  a vacancy  Is  rmiornl  ^ 
to  it  fn>m  hU  own  ward,  and  Is  then  called  *'  the  father  I 
of  the  eilv.”  | 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of 
tlie  wards,  with  an  Indication  of  their  sltu.atlon.  (he  ' 
mimlwr  of  common-councilmeu,  and  tho  number  of 
bouses  in  each  * . 

1.  Aldersgate.  on  both  sides  of  Alderigate  Street,  in- 
cluiiinx  the  I’ost -office.  Cora.cotm.fi.;  houses  72<». 

2.  Aldgate,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  city,  Includes  the  K.  I 
ends  of  l^e.vdenhall  Street,  and  Fcncnurch  Street,  and  j 
t'nuched  Friars,  called  Alegalc  in  the  old  list  of  I28J, 
given  by  Maitland.  Com.  conn.  fi.  (6.) ; houses  770. 

3.  Ka^sishaw  (corruplctl  from  llasingc's-haugh)  in- 
eludes  little  more  than  ilasinghall  Street.  Com.  couu. 

4. : houses  130. 

4.  lllUlngtgate,  from  Dilllngsgate  Market  to  near 
Fenrhurch  Street.  Cum.cnun.  in,  (fi.);  houses  343. 

5.  Uishopigate,  both  sides  of  Blshopsgate  .Street. 
Com.  roun-  14.;  houses  I4»'«(». 

6.  Bread  Street.  K.  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  S.W.  of  Cheap- 
side.  t!om.  enun.  I'i.  \fi. ) ; h'>use» 

7.  Bridge  Within,  l.o(wton  Bridge  and  Fish  Street 
Hilt,  includes  the  Monument.  Com.  coun.  13.  (S-); 
iiuuses  I9H. 

8.  Bridge  W’ithout,  part  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

9.  Broad  Street,  between  BUhopigate  W’ard  and  Cole, 
man  Stri'ct,  includes  the  Dank  ; this  is  ap|>arently  the 
l,^ingei>or  of  the  ancient  list.  Com.  coup.  10.  ifi-); 
houses.  •'160. 

to.  Candlewiek,  between  Iximbard  StreK  and  l.ondon 
Bridge,  named  from  Cannon  Street,  which  was  fnr- 
meriy  called  Candlowick  Street.  Com.  coun.fi.  (6.); 
h<iu«es,  210. 

II.  Cattle  Baynard,  from  St.  PauPs  to  the  'Thames. 
Coin.  roun.  10.  (fi.) ; houses  .343. 

Cheap,  both  sides  of  the  R.  end  of  Clieapside  and 
the  Poultry,  Incl'Kling  Guildhall.  This  Is  pruli.'ibly  ard 
Fori  in  the  ancient  list.  Cora.  couo.  12.  (8.);  houses 
900. 

13.  Coleman  Street,  inrhidei  Lothlwiry.  part  of  Lon- 
don Wall,  and  Finsbury  Circus.  Com.  coun.  C.  (8.); 
homes  7bl. 

14.  ('urdwalners.  S.R.  of  Cheapside;  includes  Dow 
Church.  Cora.  coun.  fi.  (G.)  ; houses  31-S. 

1.3.  (!omhUi,  a small  ward  on  both  sides  of  Conihlll, 
includes  the  Kxrhange.  Com.  coun.  6. ; houses  I(j7. 

16.  Cripplegale,  reaches  from  W'ood  Street.  Cheap- 
fhle,  to  (he  t^ndary  of  the  eltr  on  the  N.  ; it  includes 
Fore  Street  aud  the  Bartricu.  Cum.  coun.  16.; 
house*  3,(T79. 

17.  Dowgate.  between  Southwark  Bridge  and  London 
Bridge,  Includes  Merchant  Taylors'  School  Com.  couu. 
M.  (6.1 ; houses  303. 

]fi.  Farringdon  W'iiliin,  includes  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
part  of  Cheapskle.  Newgate  Street,  and  Ludgate  Street, 
and  reaches  the  river  near  Blackfriars  Bridge  ; this  .-md 
the  following  are  tho  “Lodgatc  and  Newgate”  of  the 
old  list.  Com.  conn.  17.  (14.);  houses  I.OOfi. 

19.  Farringdon  Without,  Includes  Smithfield.  the  Old 
Bailey,  tho  Fleet,  part  of  Holbom,  and  the  whole  of 
riret  Street.  (;om.a*oun.  16. ; hounei  3,030. 

30.  l.angl>ourne,  includes  Fenchurch  Street,  and  a 
part  of  Lombard  Street.  (k>m.  couo.  10.  (8.);  houses 
5frfl. 

31.  Lime  .Street,  includes  (ho  F.ast  India  Hoiise,  and  a 
small  space  around  it.  Cum.  cvhiii.  4. ; hou»rs  I9d. 

33.  ror(v»ken.  Fastward  of  lIounds<ii(rh  and  the 
Miimries.  Com.  coun.  A.  (“.);  homes  1,316. 

33.  ljueriihitheoo  the  River,  W.of  Southwark  Bridge. 
Com.  coun.  6. ; houses  3A0. 

* .M  firM  ewh  «anl  >«nt  t mmeinen,  tait  Ihr  number  ba*  t<cen 
CTMiuaUv  int-rtsaard.  Illl  II  resrhi-l  V40  in  ihe  arltolv  - hut  a rrtoiUilen 
rnrvuU  ma>l«  will  riUooe  ihv  nunilwr  l*i  2tS*  ! th»  allrraiMn 
«i:i  u<e  t4ac«*  «i  Um  nrit  eietVKn  and  ilw  cluuigM  anr  Hali- 

SAU4  b)  Latng  |•(ac1rd  tiaafcLta: 


I 24.  Tower.  fVom  Tower  Hill  to  Billingsrate,  Include* 
the  Ctittom  Mouse,  Cora.  COUU.  12.  (fi.):  house*  690. 

I 3ft.  Viiury.  on  the  Thames,  and  both  sides  of  South 
wark  Bridge.  Com.  coun.  9.  (6.);  houses  3U0. 

:hL  Walbrook,  S.  of  the  Mansion  House,  iocliidcs  the 
j Mansion  Hovise,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Stepbra's  Wal- 
! brook.  Com.  coun.  fi.  (6.):  houses  366. 

I Houses  in  the  whule.  I6.4ii6. 

' The  aldermen  are  chosen  by  such  householders  m 
are  freemen,  ami  jtay  an  annual  rent  of  10/.  Bach  aider- 
man  is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the  direction  of  the 
business  of  his  ward,  under  the  superintendence  uf  the 
lord  mayor.  They  are  all  justices  of  the  peace  mithlo 
the  city.  The  sheriffs  are  elected  every  year,  on 
Midsummer  day,  by  the  corporation  and  freemen,  and 
are  sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  of 
the  city  of  laindon : they  enter  on  their  duties,  and 
are  sworn  in  ut  Westminster  on  Michaelmas  day.  The 
common  councilman  are  chosen  by  the  houM'holders 
in  sdl  the  several  wards,  except  Bridge  WiUiout.  Tlie 
mmmnn  counrilmen  are  the  representative's  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  **  Court  of  Common  Council,**  which  is 
composed  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
councilmen.  This  court  di*)>o«e8  of  the  corporation 
funds,  makes  haws  for  the  rcgulatlnn  of  the  aty,  and 
nominates  certain  of  the  city  officers.  Its  sittings  ar« 
usually  public,  and  its  title  It  “honourable.” 

The  Livery  consists  of  freemen  of  the  city,  who  aro 
also  free  of  one  or  other  of  the  city  companies.  Flach  of 
these  com|«anies  was,  at  its  formation.  Intended  to  com- 
prise the  dltlermt  individuals  within  the  city,  properly 
so  called,  engaged  in  the  peruliar  department  of  in- 
dustry called  by  its  name ; and  had  powers  to  enact 
bye-laws,  and  to  lay  down  regul.-ition*  fur  the  govern- 
nieiu  of  the  trade.  Thus,  for  exarnnle,  no  one  could 
commence  business  within  the  rtty  of  London  as  grocer, 
mercer,  or  goldsmith,  without  being  (rte  of  the  grocers*, 
mercers',  or  goldsmiths'  companies.  And  this  freedom 
could  only  be  aeoulri'd  by  {nfierltance.  serving  an  ap> 
prmtlccship  to  a trreman,  or  paying  a fine,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  company  might  choose  to  order : and  after  Oilmis- 
sion,  all  individuals  had  to  conform  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  cemp.ony.  Rut  the  Inconveniences  of  this  system 
gradually  became  obvious ; and  it  has,  in  consequence, 
been  so  much  modified,  that  the  privileges  of  the  different 
incorporated  comtuinies  no  longer  oppose  any  obstacle  to 
individuals  from  illsUnt  parts  of  the  country  establishing 
themselves  In  business  within  tho  city,  nor  interfere  in 
any  degree  with  the  management  of  their  roncerns. 
In  Dart,  any  one  who  pleases  may  now  purehase  at  Guild- 
hall a license  entitling  him  to  trade  within  the  city  for 
.34.  without  being  free  of,  or  having  any  thing  to  do 
with,  any  company.  The  city  companies  have,  In  truth, 
berome  charitable  rather  than  political,  or  even  mu- 
nldpal,  institutioTU.  Some  of  them  have  a great 
deal  of  property.  Tlie  principal  companies  obtained 
very  largo  grants  of  land  in  Ulster  during  (he  reign 
of  James  L;  and  most  of  thorn  are  trustees  for  sums 
of  money  and  other  property  bequeathed  by  bene- 
volent individuals.  They  cxiwnd  their  revenues  partly 
in  fi'stivitie*.  iHit  principally  in  pensions  to  widows  and 
decared  brethren,  the  sup|Mjrt  of  schools,  Ac.  Tliero 
are  tn  all  Hi  companies,  of  which  40  have  halls,  where 
they  transact  business,  keep  their  records,  and  hold 
festivals.  Some  of  these  halls  arc  very  fine  fabrics  ; that 
of  the  goldsmiths,  in  FusU'r  Lane,  rebuilt  since  Ifi3l,  is 
a magnificent  structure  ; and  were  it  in  a situation  whern 
It  could  lie  seen,  would  one  uf  the  principal  onuunenia 
of  the  city. 

The  following  12  are  called  the  Great  Compamei,  and 
from  one  or  other  of  them  .the  lord  mayor  must  be 
elected  : — 

Mercers.  Merchant  Taylors. 

Grocers.  Haberdashers. 

Drapers.  Salters. 

Fishmongers.  Ironmongers. 

Goldsmiths.  Vintners. 

Skinners.  Clothwurkers. 

There  arc  about  12.000  liverymen,  in  whom,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  tho  Reform  Act  in  1K33,  tha 
right  of  returning  the  4 mems.  of  tho  H.  of  ('.  for  tbu 
city  was  exclusively  vested.  A Gommon  Hall  is  an 
assembly  of  the  livcrjTnen,  r.vlled  together  at  the  re- 
quisition of  a ronsMeratde  numtier  of  their  body:  tho 
lord  mi^'or  is  the  president  by  right  of  office. 

The  (suildhall.  where  the  Corj>oration  meetings,  fes- 
tivals. and  common  hnlis  are  held,  stands  at  the  N. 
end  of  King  Street.  Glieapside.  Having  l>een  much 
damaged  In  the  great  tire  of  1666,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  priiwnt  «Ufice,  C’Uivtrticti-d  of  the  materials  of 
the  old  IrjBrilng.  The  fn>n(.  aialed  in  1789.  is  in  a 
heterogeneous  *t)le.  The  great  hall.  l.Wft.  m length, 
by  48  in  tireoibh,  and  .33  In  height,  built  and  pavc'st 
of  stone,  is  cap.vhte  of  aerommitdating  persons; 

at  least  lh.-u  number  were  presc'nt  at  the  grand  cD- 
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t«rtAlomcnt  given  bjr  the  corpor^tlnn  to  the  allied 
K>verei2ii>  in  At  each  end  of  ihe  hall  i«  amagoifl- 

cent  painted  glast  window,  in  the  ]>oliitetl  vtyU'i  but  the 
roof  It  flat,  panelled,  and  inapproorlatr  ; and  tne  whole 
require!  to  be  renovated  and  made  cuiisltb'nt  with  the 
original  character  of  the  building.  In  the  hall  are 
tlaiuet  erected  by  the  corporation  In  honour  of  I.ord 
Chatham  and  hit  son,  the  Hight  Hon.  VV  illiam  Pitt, 
Nelson,  and  Alderman  Beckfurd.  On  the  pedestal  of 
the  latter  It  liuicribe«l  the  ramout  reply  made,  in  1770, 
by  Beckford,  who  wot  then  lord  mayor,  and  one  of 
the  mems.  for  the  city,  to  the  aiisw'er  of  his  majesty 
(George  III.)  to  an  address  and  reinoiulrance  of  the  com- 
mon-council. At  the  W.  end  of  the  hall  arc  the  two 
wooden  giants  called  Gog  and  Magog,  the  suhjocl  of  so 
many  popular  tales.  In  ine  council-cnambcr,  where  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermer<,  and  mmmon-couiicll  hold  their 
courts,  Is  a statue  of  George  III.  bv  Chanirey;  It  hat 
also  a library  containing  Itnoks  or  reference,  relative 
chiedy  to  the  history  of  London,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  and  various  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  cor* 
}>oration. 

The  city  has  its  peculiar  courts  of  law,  most  of  which 
are  held  In  the  Guildhall.  The  lonl  mayor's  court, 
for  artiont  of  debts  and  trespass,  and  for  appeals,  is 
composed  of  the  lord  mayor,  recortler  of  the  city,  and 
aldermen.  The  slieriffs  hold  courts  of  record  four 
days  every  w(>4-k.  The  Chamb«‘rlain’s  court,  held  daily, 
d«H.'idcs  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices,  and 
admits  qualified  jwrsons  to  the  freoslom  of  tiie  city. 
Courts  of  Petty  Session  for  small  iifTences  arc  held  dally 
at  the  Mansion  House,  bv  the  lord  mayor  and  an  alder- 
man, and  at  the  Guildhall  hy  two  aldermen.  There 
are  also  several  minor  courts. 

The  revenues  of  the  Corporation  of  London  amounted, 
according  to  the  commissioners’  report,  to  |h‘i,035/.  In 
IKil.  and  to  ico.UM/.  In  1>^'2.  These  large  funds  are 
derived  from  rents  of  houses  and  land,  market. tolls, 
betiuests,  interest  on  government  securities,  and  a few 
other  sources.  The  expenditure  in  the  year  1H31  was 
1-ID.411/.,  and  In  Ik.12  piU.'i.W  : the  chief  iUtns  consist 
of  salaries  to  munlci|>al  othrers,  m.xintenance  of  police 
and  prisons,  corporation  entertainments,  purchase  of 
securities,  and  payment  of  debts.  The  lord  mayor  has 
M.oonf.  a year  allowed  him  to  sup(K>rt  the  dignity  of  his 
oltice,  and  a splendid  offlclal  residence.  Tills,  which  is 
mill'd  the  Mansion-house,  stands  at  the  B.  end  of  the 
Poultry,  nearly  opposite  the  Dank.  It  is  a large  struc- 
ture, lieguii  in  173'J,  and  finished  in  1753.  in  the  Palladian 
style,  with  a fine  Corinthian  portico,  on  a lofty  rustic 
basement.  The  grand  or  Kgrptian  hall,  fin  which,  how- 
ever, there  it  nouiing  Egyptian  !)  the  ball-room,  arul  the 
saloon,  are  magnifiveut  apartments;  but  some  of  the 
private  apartments,  occupied  by  the  lord  mayor,  arc 
but  IndlfTerently  lighted.  The  plate  used  at  civic  en. 
tertainmenti  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  it  very 
valuable. 

The  city  of  Westminster  was  anciently  governed  by 
the  abbot ; but  since  the  Hrformation  it  has  been 
under  the  autlinrity  of  civil  officers  nominnteii  by  the 
dean.  The  chief  magistrate  it  the  high  steward,  gene- 
rally a nohletnan.  who  holds  the  office  for  life  ; the  next 
is  the  high  bailiff,  chosen  bv  the  high  steward,  who  alto 
holds  the  office  for  ilfc.  There  are  16  burgessi-s,  whose 
offices  arc  similar  to  those  of  aldermen,  each  having 
JuriMliction  in  a aejiarate  ward  ; out  of  these  are  eU*i  tea 
two  head  burgesses,  one  for  the  city  and  the  other  for 
the  litHTtics,  who  take  rank  after  the  high  bailiff ; each 
burgess  has  an  assistant:  (here  is  also  a high  conslahle, 
who  has  authority  over  the  other  constables.  The 
Court  of  Quarter  Sosslunt  is  held  at  the  Westminster 
town-hall  four  lime#  a year.  The  court  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand  is  held  for  the  trial  of  personal  actions  reluUtig 
to  that  part  of  the  Hbertlet.  The  court-lect  is  held 
under  the  authority  of  the  dean,  for  choosing  officers, 
removing  nuisances,  and  similar  matters. 

Southwark  was  anciently  governed  by  its  own  officers, 
but  since  the  year  1327,  It  has  been  fur  many  purposes 
subjix't  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  governs  by  a steward 
and  liailiff.  the  former  of  whom  holds  a court  of  record 
every  .Monday  at  the  Town-hall  in  the  Borough  Higli 
Street.  Another  court  is  held  at  Bankside  for  the  Clink 
lllierty.  a mean  densely  peopled  district,  to  the  westward 
of  Lmdon  Bridge 

Pnrlinmtniary  Rfpre$eniation.  — Down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Keform  Act,  in  IM2.  the  mctrnpnlis  sent  H mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C-,  vir.  4 for  the  city,  elected  by  the  liverymt  n ; 
3 for  the  city  of  Westminster,  elected  by  scot  and  lot 
voters;  and  2 fur  the  bor.  of  Southwark,  also  elected  hy 
scot  and  lot  voters.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Re- 
form Act  created  4 new  bors.,  out  of  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis not  included  in  the  former  bors.,  via.,  those  of 
Maryleboue.  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lam- 
beth, giving  to  each  2 tnems.  Hence  the  metro|tolis  now 
returns  16  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  elected  by  the  10/. 
householders,  and  those  previously  ia  poMessIon  of  the 
franchiso.  Sulyoined  is  an  ^ 


AcroUKTof  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  in  the  Metro- 
polis, altb  Che  Number  of  their  Representatives,  and 
the  tJectors  registered  in  each  in  the  Year  IM9-4U : 


riacfs. 

Members. 

I.oncton  (I'lijrof)  • « . 

4 

... 

2 

X 

% 

IS.Vil 

X 

Lambeth  .... 

X 

6,M7 

Tout 

16 

M,ot;x 

Uittoricat Sottcf.  —Nothing  is  known  of  London  pre- 
viously to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans ; and  it  may  be 
doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Julius  C«sar,  whether  It 
then  rxitted,  or.  at  all  events,  whether  it  had  attained  to 
any  considerable  magnitude.  But.  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  statement  of  Tacitus  Hb. 

xxxHi.  rap.  14.),  alreadr  referred  to,  that  so  early  as  the 
I rign  of  N ern  it  was  an  important  emporium,  though  not 
ristinguished  by  the  title  of  a colony ; and  it  Is  doubtfbl 
whether  it  enrer  attained  to  this  honour. 

Ai^erthe  Uumans  had  left  Britain,  and  the  Saxons  had 
divided  the  country  among  themselves,  London  is  sup- 
posed to  have  become  the  capital  of  the  K.  Saxon  king- 
dom. On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  Into  England, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  embrace  the  new  faith, 
and  early  boenmo  a bishop’s  see.  St.  Haul's,  and  St. 
Peter's,  tn  W«.*ttininstcr,  were  first  founded  about  this 
time.  In  the  paucity  of  intelligence  concerning  the 
periixl  of  the  heptarchy,  all  we  ht'ar  of  London  is.  Diat  it 
siiifered  severely  from  fire  In  764.  79H,  and  HOI,  on  ench 
of  which  occasions  it  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed. As  soon  as  England  had  been  united  under 
one  monarch,  it  appears  to  have  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire : and.  in  K33.  a wittenagenvot.  or  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  it  to  consult  on  the  l>ett  means  of 
repeIPng  the  Danes,  who  weie  ravaging  the  eastern 
counties.  It  was,  however,  sacked  by  the  Danes  in 
H39 : in  992  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  : and  In  994, 
the  inhab.  purchased  a temporary  remission  from  tba 
attacks  of  the  I)an<*s,  by  paying  tlii-m  a high  ransom. 

At  (be  Conquest,  Io>ndon  submitted  to  Wliliam.  and 
soon  after  received  a charter  in  the  English  language, 
the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved.  Within  the 
60  years  following  the  Norman  conquest  it  suffered 
severely  by  fire  on  five  difibrent  occasions : but  being 
then  built  principally  of  wood,  it  was  easily  repaired 
from  tbe  timber  furnished  by  the  extensive  forests  of 
Islington  and  Hornsey,  which  still  existed  when  F'luste- 
phen  wrote  in  the  iucc(>edlng  century.  Ixmdon  was  then 
unpaved,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  con- 
temporary historians,  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  Bow 
church,  which  w«*re  blown  off  by  a hurricane  in  1091, 
struck  Into  the  ground  to  a depth  of  20 it.  The  same  hurri- 
cane caused  so  high  a tide  in  the  Thames,  that  the  wooden 
bridge,  which  had  stood  300  years,  was  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  In  1 100  a new 
charter  was  granted  to  tbe  city,  which  restored  Us 
ancient  privileges,  as  they  existra  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  relieved  the  inhab.  from  manv  oppressive  ser- 
vices. such  as  compulsory  entertalnmcmt  of  the  king's 
household,  and  abolished  several  barbarous  ctutoms 
of  the  SiaxoD  period.  The  citizens  acquir^  by  this 
charter  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  magis- 
trates. Tbe  Norman  rooTMrehs.  it  is  true,  seldom 
respected  corporate  privileges,  even  when  cooc^i'd 
by  themselves  ; but  still  this  charter  was  valuable 
as  furnishing  a standard  to  which  Co  refer  in  fliture  dis- 
putes with  the  prerogative,  and  it  is  said  (n  have 
served  as  the  model  from  which  Magna  Chaita  was 
taken.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th  emturr,  it  was 
determined  to  build  a stone  bridge  over  the  ^niaracs. 
The  first  wooden  bridge  having,  as  already  stated,  been 
carried  away  in  ICKM,  was  replaced  by  another,  which  was 
burned  down  in  1 136.  The  bridge  erected  Instead  of  the 
latter  became  so  ixiinous  in  lets  (ban  years,  that  it  was 
thought  a stone  bridge  would  be  less  costly  in  the  end 
than  the  continual  repairs  rixiuired  to  keep  up  these 
unsubstantial,  though  cheaper  structures.  The  new 
bridge,  begun  in  1176-  and  finished  in  1309,  was  a 
noble  work  for  the  time,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  verr  bridge  taken  down  in  1932,  though  fre- 
quent altrralioni,  additkmi,  and  repairs,  had  consider- 
ably impaired  Its  identity.  Three  years  after  its  erec- 
tion a dreadful  loss  of  human  life  was  occasioned  by  a 
fire  on  tlie  bridge,  described  in  Stowe's  ('hronicle:  — 

The  teiilli  of  July  at  night  the  city  of  Ix)ndon  upon  tha 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  Thames,  with  the  Church  of  our  La- 
dle of  the  ('anons  In  Soiithwarke,  lirtng  on  fire,  and  an 
exceeding  gri'.xt  miiltilurii'  of  people  passing  the  bridge, 
sodaincty  ine  N.  parte,  by  blowing  of  the  S.  winde.  waa 
also  set  on  fire,  and  the  people  whicli  were  even  *dow 
passing  tha  bridge,  perceiving  the  same,  would  have  re- 
turncti,  but  were  itnppcHl  with  fire,  ami  it  came  to  |iaisc. 
i*  4 
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thAl  iM  thrjr  protracted  time,  the  8 ende  wa>  flred,  to  zent  wore  Imptitonod,  heary  penalUet  exacted,  the 
tiiot  people  InrotirtnK  tbemzelrez  betwixt  the  (wo  fire*,  oit)'  rranehhei  abrufated,  and  the  court*  reino*^  to 
there  cxiiw  tu  aliie  them  many  ihip*  asid  vrtzeli,  fnto  York.  Heavy  bribe*  eflW*ted  a retnotat  of  teveral  of 
the  which  (he  inuitUude  *o  undiwreetly  pretied,  that  thcM*  fcrievancri ; but  the  cily  did  nnt  recover  it*  proper 
the  ihip*  being  drowned,  it  wa*  taide.  there  were  de-  influence  till  the  acceinon  of  Henry  IV. 

■troyed  about  three  thouiand  per«on*.'’  About  this  time  In  the  following  century  the  pn>grc«i  of  imnrovmnrtit 
an  order  wa«  made  by  the  court  of  aldermen  that  no  hou*e  wa*  atill  more  rapid.  l.atni)*  were  lighted  at  night  in  the 
ihould  in  future  he  built  without  |>arty  wall*  3 (1.  in  itreeli  «o  early  a*  itifl.  llolburn,  a part  of  the  Strand, 
(hlckneis,  and  IG  ft  in  height.  Tmi  order,  dated  in  and  other  principal  thoroughfare*  were  paved ; additional 
IliM.vai  Intended  to  obviate  the  fre<]uent  fire*  by  wliich  conduit*  and  water-pi(»e»  were  laid  down;  the  old 
London  hatl  »o  oflm  )H‘en  partially  dettmyed  ; but  It  wooden  houkci  b^an  to  dl*a|ipear.  arKi  were  replaced  by 
appear!  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to,  and  i*  re»|>ortaiile  edifict'i  of  brick ; and  the  city  wall  was  re- 
lntere«ting  principally  from  It*  being  the  tint  document  imired.  The  brirk*  u<ed  for  theve  purposes  were  made 
In  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  Loiulort  i*  designated  in  Moorflckls.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  within  thn 
I.ord  Mayor.  He  hod  hitherto  been  called  the  Chief  walls  was  forbidden  in  consequence  of  the  bad  effecta 
Uallifr.  priHliiced  by  it  in  the  alMeijce  of  sewers.  An  indication 

In  the  year  I'ill  the  citizens  began  to  form  a deep  of  some  attention  to  the  |K>lice  of  the  city  appears  in  the 
ditch.  ft.  wide,  without  the  city  wall  on  all  sides,  as  a erection  of  sto<-k»  in  rrerr  ward,  for  the  punuhmi*ut  of 
incaiif  of  defrmv  against  King  John.  In  I2IH  the  forest  of  dliorderly  nersoni.  Guildhall.  Leadeiihall,  and  Cru*by- 
MUkth'sex  was  clearetl,  aiKl  the  citizens  of  lAindon  were  houte,  in  Kishniwgate  Street  (a  portimi  of  which  has  re- 
piTmilU'd  to  purchase  land,  and  Ixiild  there.  Thu*  was  centiy  be<-n  restoi^),  were  built  In  thli  century, 
begun  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  itaiKls  N.  of  In  thu  Ihih  century  the  advance  was  much  greater; 
the  city,  and  Is  now  sn  {Kipiiluus.  in  1221.  Henri  III.  an  unusually  lon^  exemption  from  those  civil  war*  which 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Westminster  Abliev.  hail  sn  much  injured  London  under  the  Flantagrnets, 
In  123G,  the  lirst  water  pipe*  were  laid  down  fn  gave  leisure  to  introduce  those  ImproTeincnt*  which  dls- 
the  city,  wliich  hail  previrmsiy  b*i-n  supplied  w'ith  r tlngniah  a nnMiem  town  from  a city  of  the  middle  ages, 
water,  from  well*  a:>d  rivulets  running  through  It  into  'I'iie  city  watch  was  now  improved,  niiisanci^  were  re- 
the  Thames;  but  tliesr  had  gradually  baHMi  either  oh-  mtivtnt,  stn*el  paring  became  mote  general,  and  regu- 
llleraled  or  conrert'tl  to  nmimon  sewer*.  The  tirlii-  lailons  wereniade  for  siippiyingthetnwn  with  provision*, 
cipal  was  the  Hirer  of  Wells,  which,  though  hidden,  so  at  to  previmt  the  freque'iit  famines  w hicb  nad  before 
•till  runs  under  what  was  lately  HallleUrlilgc.  in  the  New  arisen,  more  f rom  defective  arrangements  than  from  real 
K>tad,  passes  down  ihnmgh  GU-rkcMwel)  and  Tnrnmili  j want.  The  removal  of  monattiTies  had  also  a great  c^cct 
Street,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  close  by  Hl.'tckfriars  i in  improving  I.,ondon : M large  and  many  smaller  esta- 
Bridge.  This  river  may  be  yet  seen,  or  at  least  heard,  blishtnents  m.'uie  way  fur  factories,  schools,  charitable 
through  the  Iron  gratings  by  which  it  U covered,  in  aiyhims,  and  hnspit^s.  St.  James’s  Palace  was  btillt, 
Kinie  of  the  obscure  streets  in  Clerkenw  ell.  This  stream  • the  iiark  was  laid  out.and  many  fine  buildings  were  erected 
at  low  tide  (K>uri  into  (he  Thames  a mass  of  black  mud  ' In  VVeitminsler.  The  two  cities  were  now  first  joined  by  a 
on  the  N.  side  of  lilackfrlari  Uridge  Holl>oume,  now  a ' mitniMT  of  hanslsnme  miuitions  belonging  to  the  nobility 
common  sewer  running  through  Holltom  Hill,  fell  into  ' on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  ; one  of  which.  Northumberland 
the  Kiver  of  Wells.  Walbrtiok ' enlennl  the  city  by  House,  it  yet  in  exlslencr.  The  streets  S.  of  the  Strand 
Winchester  Street,  and  fell  into  the  Thames  at  i)ow-  ^ still  indlrtUe  by  their  names  the  tile  of  other*  that  have 
gate  : its  name  still  remains.  laingboum  ran  with  a ' disappeared.  The  Koyal  Kxchange  was  built,  and  com- 
awifk  stream  from  Aldgate  to  a spot  near  the  Mansion  I merre  liegan  to  flourish.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century 
House,  wiicre  it  fell  into  Walbrook.  bcveral  of  the  well*  I water  was  first  convert'd  by  machinery  into  private 
ruiiiaiii  to  this  day  : Holywell,  in  bhori'ditch  ; Clerkiwell,  | hciii<es.  and  the  New  It'iver  was  projected, 
in  Clerkenwell  ; Agnes  le  Clear.  IVrilmis  I’ond,  Nr.  I In  the  17th  century  I.ximlon  assumed  its  present  form. 
The  city,  however,  had  gradually  so  much  increased,  j with  the  exception  of  that  part  destroyed  Ivy  the  great 
that  the  supply  was  Inadequate  to  the  demand  ; in  many  j lire  of  liififl.  .Spitalfirl’is  was  coveritl  with  houses  ; and 
rases,  t<x>.  Ine  new  house's  had  encroaclu^l  upon  tlic  liltiu  ‘ bt'fore  the  iiuice  N.  of  the  Strand  as  far  as  llolburn, 
streams,  and  made  it  incunvenient  to  approach  them.  ' mid  from  Temple  liar  t4>  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  had  Ivoeii 
The  water  pi|>c*  now  laid  down  brotight  a copious  stream  \ extensively  built  upon.  The  parts  of  Westminster,  also, 
from  six  spring*  at  Tyburn,  a village  on  the  aitc  of  the  ; from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  James's  Palace,  had  assumed 
pn’sent  Oxford  Sin-el,  near  Us  W.  end,  and  convi'yed  it  , the  aujM'arance  of  a t/»wn.  The  New  Hirer  had  been 
to  <mc  main  pipe,  (*  inche*  diameter,  to  the  city  of  IxHi-  ; rompietr<l.  and  each  houte  was  supplied  with  water, 
don.  Afterwards  various  ie.ideti  cisterns,  named  con-  . St‘W<’rt  were  dug,  smooth  pavements  were  laid  down  for 
duils,  were  construcle«l  for  the  recetstlmi  of  water : the  i fo<ft  passmigers.  and  hackney-coaches  Irecame  i^eral. 
first  of  then*  wo*  Imilt  in  Westcheap  (now  Cheapside)  in  | On  the  ‘id  of  .Sept.  lO'iO.  the  gr<*at  fire  broke  out  at 
; these  were  taken  down,  not  only  brc.nuse  increasing  i Pudding  I .anc.ncar  thei|>ot  where  the  Monument  wa*  tub- 
tratlic  rendered  ground  vabiatrle.  Ihh  tKH-ausr?  they  had  sequcnily  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  occurrence, 
becomecontparaiively  unnecessary,  from  the  intr<Hluctioa  It  rageti  till  the  .'Kh,  when  it  ceased,  ratlier  by  pulling 
of  a inode  of  suppijiug  water  tu  every  tenement.  down  house*  In  the  line  of  its  course,  than  by  the  success 

In  123*1  sever^  buildings  were  .’uldctl  to  tile  Tower,  one  uf  the  exertion*  to  extinguish  the  flames.  *l'he  ruliu, 
of  which  was  approprialvHj  to  three  leo|»ardi,  prescntetl  | covering  acres,  comprised  13,21)0  house*.  90  churches. 
In  by  the  Pm|H-ror  Pred«*rick  to  Henry  1 IL,  who,  a i and  many  public  buildings ; the  pn>perty  diwtroyed  being 
few  years  after,  asvesseti  the  city  at  the  rate  of  Tirf.  per  | estimated  at  IQ.OOO.noUi.  Hut,  though  productive  of 
day  for  the  maintenance  of  ihcie  animal*,  and  1^.  per  I great  lo«t.  and  of  much  temporary  distress  and  inron- 
day  for  that  of  their  kr<'per.  In  12-^2,  during  a great  i venieni'e,  ihl*  conflagn-ilioii  was,  in  It*  result*  at  least, 
fnttt,  such  mass***  of  ice  were  brought  down  the  Thames,  | of  signal  mlvantage.  It  would  have  beenalibutim|»ot- 
that  ^ arches  (»f  I^otubm  htidge  were  deilr<»yed.  In  13  >4  ' stble.  except  by  some  *uch  de*tructlve  agency,  ever  to 
the  first  recorder  was  ap|M.liUed.  In  I32H.  in  ennse-  | b.ive  got  rid  of  the  vast  mats  of  old  wooden  house*, 
quene«*  of  the  facility  w ith  which  felon*  made  their  esc:i|>e  ' and  narrow  and  filthy  lane*  and  courts,  that  had  for 
from  Lond^m  across  ttie  bridge  into  the  adjoining  vii-  centuri*'*  been  the  pennanent  abode  of  the  pl.xgtie 
iage  of  .S\>uthwark,  whii-h,  until  then,  wa*  beyond  the  , and  other  m'vtllenllai  «ll*eate*.  No  doubt  it  rou»t  ever 
mayor's  jmisslictiuii,  Ktlward  1 1 1.  granUKi  a charter  as-  be  regn-Ued,  that  ibc  dovign*  of  Sir  Chriitopher  Wren 
signing  this  village  t«i  the  city  lor  ever,  and  empowering  l\»r  the  reiiovatimi  of  the  city  wen*  not  aiinpted.  Hut 
the  city  magistrate*  to  act  in  Sc>ulbwaik  as  iu  LoiuU'n.  notw  ithstanding  the  iiuinerous  defect*  of  the  new  plan, 
Tlii*  jiiriMhction  still  roiiiimifi.  it  w.i«  a vast  inmrurs'nienl  on  that  by  which  it  had 

A*  we  advance  In  time  record*  of  event*  crowd  *o  thick  Ihto  prece«l«l.  Though  still  Uh>  narrow,  the  stroeta 
U|Hm  (IS,  that  wo  can  only  imtictr  such  as  liave  prmiuecti  were  materially  widened  ; the  new  liouses  were  con- 
iwnnanent  Hfi'cti;  and  In  so  doing,  we  miut  priscocit  struclt'd  of  brick  InstiMd  of  wmkI  ; party  walls  were 
rather  by  centurie*  than  ye.irs.  Of  fire*,  pcstilenre*.  Inlmduced;  Uie  old  practice  of  making  each  story 
fajnines,  ami  riot*,  it  may  bs’  enough  to  say  that  th^y  project  over  that  immeshatcly  below,  wa*  abandoned  ; 
were  extremely  tiiim<'r<ms ; tmt  except  the  great  lire  of  obstructioiii  and  filth  of  all  sorts  were  removed;  and 
HW  n<uie  hail  any  lasting  consequence*.  the  s»-»eragc  and  pavement  of  the  street*  were  vastly 

In  tlie  omic  uf  alderman,  whkh  had  hitherto  Imfiroved.  A fire  which  happened  in  Southwark  ten 
l>ceu  aimiMl  only.  v»*«  midiTwl  more  iin|mrtant  br  a law  year*  afterward*,  nfTordinl  an  op|>oiiunlty  for  carrying 
w liich  made  the  aldennen  irrcTnovalde  for  life,  imies*  on  (ho  linpruvemeiits  into  that  part  uf  the  metropolis.  Tho 
some  •••iM'4'ial  cause.  In  l3-xl  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  pun.  and  tradi'ufthe  ritynow  increatixl  more  rapidly  than 
and  III*  death  by  the  hands  of  the  lord  mayor,  (x'c.isiunesi  liefore,  The  revocation  of  the  Ldictof  Nantes  occasioned 
the  atididoii  of  the  draw  n iUu.'ger  tu  the  voat  of  arms  uf  the  immigration  of  a great  niimbi'r  of  French,  who 
the  city,  where  It  still  api-ear*.  Duiiiig  this  century  settled  In  .SpitaltirlUs  and  St.  Giles's.  The  (Mirishes  of 
many  linpruvniicuts  were  eff'-ited  iu  cle.mlng  and  juving  St  Anne  and  St.  James  were  formed,  the  district  called 
the  itreeti,  and  clearing  out  (he  water-cmirses  .uiu  gre.'U  liio  Seven  Hiais  was  built,  Pkcadllly  (vegan  to  extend 
city  ditch;  iHit  on  etfectual  (tar  was  ratved  to  theze  %V.,  and  Soho  Square  and  tioldim  Square  were  laid 
lll•'a«ll^e*  in  IS*'?,  when,  in  connequenre  of  tlie  refusal  out.  In  the  city  the  lUnk  of  Kngland  was  built.  St. 
of  a loan  nf  iO,(i(Nl/.  to  Kntg  Hulianl  by  the  corpo-  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  almost  completed;  the  parish  of 
ration,  the  mayor,  shtriil*,  alderuien,  and  principal  citl-  Wappliig  was  funned  E.  uf  the  city;  the  Penny  Po*t« 
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Oflce  wai  ln»tituted ; th«  number  of  harknejr  coache* 
wiu  trebled  ; and  iwTrral  cni«called  aitfliimi  (luch  aa  Al- 
latia  and  the  Mint),  where  rubbery  and  crime  had  been 
protected,  were  abnilihed. 

From  this  period  the  troproTement  and  increase  of 
London  harebeen  constant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  iHth 
century  an  art  was  passed  for  building  AO  new  churches  in 
and  about  lyondon,  most  of  which  wore  completed  with* 
in  a few  years,  and  some  of  them  are  still  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.  Houses  sprang  up  on 
every  side  ; and  by  the  middle  of  this  century  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  as  far  as  Hyde  Park,  became  a compact  mass 
of  building,  reaching  b^ond  Oxford  Street  on  the  N., 
and  extending  R.  from  Portman  Square,  across  Totten* 
bam  Court  Road,  past  Montague  House  and  Gray’s  Inn 
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Gardens,  through  OlerkcnweTl,  Finsbury  Square,  Spi- 
talflehls,  and  Whitechapel  to  WappiM.  Isefore  this 
time  watcr.works  had  bmn  formed  at  Cmelsea,  In  aid  of 


the  supply  furnished  by  the  New  Hirer.  .Sewers  had 
become  morn  general,  lamps  had  been  fixed  in  all  the 
principal  streets.  Westminster  Bridge  was  built,  St. 
Paul’s  comiileted,  and  Fleet  diteh  arched  over.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  century  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
built,  the  hoiHes  encumbering  lA>ndnn  Bridge  were  re* 
movetl.  the  Mansion  House  was  finished,  and  Somerset 
House  erected.  At  the  same  time,  many  unsightly  and 
Inconvenient  buildings  were  removf^  ; overhanging  sign* 
posts,  waterspouts,  which  occasionally  drench^  un«  ary 
passengers,  dirty,  stafniant  gutters,  ash-heaps,  and  other 
obstructions  to  walking  the  streets,  wen*  swept  away ; 
tlie  lamps  were  much  increased  In  number,  and  lighted 
during  the  whole  night)  raised  footways  became  uni* 
Tcrsai,  and  the  shops,  which  before  were  mere  stalls, 
assiimetl  asiie  and  splendour  evincing  the  wealth  of  their 
occupiers,  and  greatly  contributing  to  the  ornament  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  cititens  nf  I,ondon  have,  generally  speaking,  been 
distinguished  by  their  orderly  behaviour  and  respect  fur 
the  laws.  In  I7*<0,  however,  the  peace,  and  even,  in 
some  deCTec,  the  existence  of  the  metropolis,  were  com- 
promised by  the  excesses  of  the  meg).  Certain  eoncevshms 
made  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year  to  the  Roman 
Catliolicf,  had  provoked  a good  deal  of  religious  excite- 
ment in  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  contaginn  spread 
to  London ; and  tbe  weakness  of  the  government,  and 
the  fully,  or  rather  madness,  of  T,ord  (ieorge  (iordon. 
and  other  lenders  of  the  ultra  Protestant  party,  led  to  a 
dangerous  riot.  The  mob  were,  in  fact,  for  atraut  two 
days  masters  of  the  city.  They  took  mvssession  of  the 
prisons,  and  turned  the  Inmates  out  of  «Vx>rs  ; destroyed 
the  chapel*  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  difTerent  Catholic 
powers ; many  private  houses.  Including  that  of  I/ord 
hfansfleld,  wert'  plundered  and  set  on  fire  ; a great  dis- 
tillery belonging  to  a t'athulic  firm  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  it,mk,  which,  however, 
was  happily  re)»elii'd.  At  length,  this  formidable  riot  was 
effbctiuilly  put  dnw'n,  though  not  till  a considerable  num- 
ber nf  the  rioters  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Since 
this  di.graceful  epoch,  the  peace  of  (he  city  has  not  been 
seriously  endai^rod  ; and  the  tnxips  in  and  about  town, 
adtied  to  the  efu'ctlve  police  force  that  now  exists,  seem 
quite  adequate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  ensure 
the  public  tranquillity  and  tue  safety  uf  the  peaceable 
part  of  the  community. 

During  the  last  30  years  Ixmdnn  has  maile^  greater 
advances  than  could  reasonably  have  Iwen  expecti'd  in 
an  entire  century.  Within  that  period  four  brlitgcs  have 
been  built,  extensive  docks  hare  boon  excavatod,  gas 
has  b^n  introduced  Into  every  stn'et  and  alle}*,  steam, 
both  on  the  river  and  on  raliwayi.  has  given  it  an  almost 
uulimittvl  power  of  Intercourse  with  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  world  ; new  and  handsome 
markets  have  been  crcrtctl,  arcaites  lined  with  elegant 
shops  have  been  formed,  and  wide  lines  of  communi- 
cation have  been  opened  through  close  and  densely 
crowded  uelghbutirhooils.  A new  nark,  larger  and  hano- 
somer  than  any  of  the  other  three,  nas  l>een  laid  nut,  and 
surrounded  with  houses  more  resembling  palaces  than  pri. 
vato  rrsideiicrs  ; mi  improved  police  ha*  given  additional 
Si'curity  both  to  person  and  property  ; abundant  supplies 
of  w.»ter  have  been  furnUhod  to  every  separate  dwelling  : 
the  )>aving  and  sewerage  have  been  greatly  improvM. 
4*S(H.-ei.illy  in  districts  inhabited  by  tin*  poor  ; and  the 
formation  of  spacious  cemeteries  In  the  suburbs  is  gra- 
dually leading  to  the  disuse  of  Interments  within  the 
town.  At  the  same  time  the  est-iblishment  of  colleges 
and  prnprieUry  schools  has  materially  increased  the  fa- 
cilities for  procuring  good  cdiicailnn.  w hile  the  institution 
of  a National  Gallery  and  8chor>l  nf  Design  are  con- 
tributing to  improve  the  national  histe,  and  to  add  to  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  peopde.  The  spirit  of  improve- 
tnent.  moreover,  it  still  suggesting  extensive  and  noble 
works.  The  art  (’J  3c  3 Viet.  c.  »».),  foiitidivi  on  the  Re- 
ports of  the  MetropoHs-irnproveraent  rommitloe.  fur- 
nishes ground  for  hojie,  that  the  time  Is  not  f<ir  distant 
when  several  new  and  large  street*  tb.iU  Ik*  ron*trurfetl 
“ ill  districts  Jit  prcM'iil  wchided  from  the  obsermtion  of 
the  weolUiy  and  cducotivi,  and  cxItibUiiig  a state  uf  moral 


and  physical  degradation  much  to  be  deplored.”  One 
of  these  streets  is  to  form  a straight  line  of  connexion 
between  Oxford  Street  and  Holbom ; another  is  in- 
tended  to  join  Lung  Acre  with  Broad  Street,  St.  Gtli*s's  ; 
a third  is  to  open  a wide  line  through  the  alleys  alxiut 
Leicester  Square  to  the  W.  end  of  Long  Acre  ; a fourth 
is  Co  run  from  the  N.  end  of  Farringdun  Street  to 
Clerfcenweli  Green ; and  a fifth  wilt  form  a direct  com- 
munication between  the  I,ondun  Docks  and  Spitalfieklt 
church.  **  The  amelioration  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  labouring  clHS<es,”  will  also  be  vastly  promoted  by 
the  project  mr  laying  out,  on  the  N'.R.  ana  K.  sides  of 
I^onaon,  spacious  pleasure  grounds  and  public  walks, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  will,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
be.  at  no  very  distant  period,  deemed  superior  br  the 
bulk  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  debasing  revelry  of  gin* 
palaces. 

/ffib'THiVi'rs.— London  possesses  few  antiquities : its  wall 
Is  destroyed,  it*  gates  have  been  detnollihed ; the  remains 
of  its  monasteries,  colleges,  and  friaries  were  obliterated 
at  the  great  fire  ; and  modern  improvements  have  sweiit 
away  ^most  every  vestige  of  olden  times.  The  dili- 
gent inquirer,  however,  may  still  find  a few  rem- 
nants, though  generally  either  modemisinl  nr  renovated. 
The  Tower.  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Temple  church, 
and  St.  Saviour’s,  have  tieen  already  mentioned.  The 
priory  of  SL  Bartholomew,  founded  in*  1 Rri,  remains  In  the 

Sarish  church,  in  .Smilhtield  ; the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
erusalem  has  a gateway  remaining  in  Clerkenwcll ; the 
church  of  the  Augustine  Friars  may  be  seen  at  Austin 
Friars,  near  Ixnidon  Wall ; and  portions  of  the  churchea 
R.  of  thn  limits  of  the  great  fire,  may  still  be  seen  In- 
corporated in  the  modem  eiUfices.  Several  fVainnenti  uf 
the  wall  exist  in  Crippk’gate  churchyard,  in  Allhidlows 
churchyard,  Wnrmwow  Street,  and  near  Tower  Hill. 
Some  ancient  house*  remain  in  Ill»hop*gate  Street,  the 
handsomest  of  which,  Crosby  Hall,  ha*  recently  been  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  state,  and  now  exhibits  an  excellent 
spocimenof  a civic  palace  of  the  l.Ath  century.  London 
Stone,  near  St  Switliin'i  Church, C.-innon  Street,  is  sup- 
{Mised  to  be  the  point  whence  the  Homans  measured  the 
roads  in  Britain.  Much  of  It  h.vi  been  i hlpped  off  by  rii- 
riotis  antiquaries,  and  wh.it  remains  is  Inclosed  within  a 
nkho  to  prevent  further  dilaMdatlon.  There  are  also 
some  ancient  crypts,  or  arefn-d  vaults  under  several 
private  houses  in  the  city  ; some  nf  them  are  handsome,, 
and  have  been  cither  Biibtcnanean  chapels,  or  vaulted 
chamlwrs  belonging  to  religious  houses. 

LON'DONDEHH  Y.  a marit.  cu.  in  the  X.  of  Ireland, 
prnv.  Ulster,  having  N.  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  : E.  Antrim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tho 
Ixiwcr  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh  ; S.  Tyrone ; and  W. 
Donegal.  Area,  Mfi.tGO  acres,  of  which  136,038  are  un- 
improved mountain  and  iMig.  and  9..At'>.A  water,  Iwtng 
mostly  Included  In  (he  portion  nf  Lough  Neagh,  twinng* 
Ing  to  this  CO.  Surioce  in  some  parts  mnuniAlnous  and 
uneven  ; but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a great  extent  of 
low,  fertile  ground.  With  the  exception  of  lands  be. 
longing  to  the  church  and  to  cor)>orations,  the  entire 
property  of  this  co.  was  gr.inted  by  Jami^  I.  to  I'J  of  the 
principal  I<omlon  com|>aiiies,  from  whom  most  part  of  the 
land  is  now  held,  n.irily  under  terminable  and  partly 
under  interminable  Icb*cs.  Farms  vary  in  site  from  2 to 
2(i0  acres;  but  the  average  may  be  from  ft  to  20  acres. 
” Where  there  has  been  a perp^uity  or  a long  lease.  It 
it  spht  I that  is.  the  children  are  settled  u{>on  divisions 
of  the  father’s  farm  ; by  which  meaiii  leases  of  SO  acres 
come  to  be  parcelled,  in  two  or  three  geuerations,  into 
patches  ofs  or  ft  acre*.  It  seems  as  If  the  newly  let  ianda 
were  disposed  of  under  some  similar  system  of  parcelling. 

I could  give  instances  where  whole  districH  *ub- 
dirldc*d  into  patches  of  6 or  7 acrt*s,  and  rarely  can  boast 
a farm  of  12  or  14.”  (Sampton't  Survetfo/  l,OHdoiuterrp, 
p.  249.)  Some  landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to 
counteract  this  wr«*trhed  system,  but  hitherto  without 
much  effect.  It  la  almost  superfluous,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  the  land  is  subdividrd,  to  say  that  agriculture  is 
in  a very  backward  state.  I-atterly.  however,  some  Im* 

Srovements  have  been  effected.  Oats,  potatoes,  and 
ax,  are  the  principal  crops ; but  a good  deal  of  wheat  is 
now  also  raised.  Condition  of  the  small  fanners  and 
cntllers  very  unprosperous.  Average  rent  of  land.  12s. 
2f'/.  an  acre.  Various  minerals  have  been  dlscovrre<l,  but 
they  are  of  no  great  Importance.  The  linen  mamifarture 
was,  a few  rears  ago,  widely  diflVised.  but  has  latterly 
been  a gooa  deal  contracted,  the  mill-spun  yarn  being 
cheaper  and  better  than  that  spun  by  hand  wheels. 
Rxrlusive  of  the  Bonn,  the  principal  riven  are  the  Foyle, 
Faughan,  and  Hoe.  Principal  towns,  Londonderry. 
Coleraine,  and  Nrwton-Llmavady.  The  co.  Is  divided 
into  G baronies  and  liberties,  and  31  parishes  t and  sends 
4 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C..  being  S for  the  m.,  1 for 
Londonderry,  and  I for  Coleraine.  Registered  electors 
for  the  ro..  In  lKlb-40,  3.G7G.  In  IH31,  Londonderry 
had  39,677  Inhab.  houses,  41.2311  families,  and  222.012 
iuhab.,  of  whom  RXi,0ft7  were  males,  and  1164^  fe- 
males. 

LonooMiXKRY,  or  Dekky,  a city.  pari,  lor.,  and 
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river  .port  of  Ireland,  cap.  ro.  of  lamc  name.  ar>d  a co.  bv 
UK'ir.  adv«nta(!(‘«nuly  and  Itrautifulty  liuuued  on  the  W. 
iMiik  of  the  Furle,  about  5 m.  above  where  it  falls  Into 
Lough  Foyle.  121  m.  N.  by  \V.  I)uI)Un;  lat.  M'^  SO'  N., 
long.  7^  !'»'  \V.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  IMI.  14.0.10.  The 
city  was  originally  conHned  to  the  hill  on  which  the 
creatcr  part  of  it  still  stands;  and  which,  from  its  pro- 
Tei-ting  into  the  river,  is  callod  the  " Island  of  Derry.” 
This  portion  is  surrounded  by  (he  old  city  walls,  but  It  is 
DOW  rapidly  extending  beyond  its  former  liinits,  parti- 
cularly along  the  river  towards  the  Lough.  There  is 
aUt>  a suburb  mi  the  opposite  ttank  of  the  river,  callcil 
Waterside.  The  communiration  lietweeii  the  latter  and 
(he  rlty  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a wixiden  bridge.  I.OfiitlX. 
in  length,  and  4d  ft.  wide,  erected  In  1780  at  an  expense 
of  above  I6.fx>il/.,  and  rebuilt  in  IMU-15  at  a further  cost 
of  I6.ani/,  Derry  is  well  built;  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  main  streets  wltliin  the  walls  are  old-fashioned,  with 
high  pyramliLil  gables  ; but  many  modern  mansions 
have,  of  late  ye.trs.  bi-en  erected  In  this  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  wlthmit  the  walls  rows  of  mud  cabins  have  been 
su{H'r*edcd  hy  rps|xxlable  houses.  The  princiMi  city 
street!  are  broad  and  cle<xn,  well  paved,  and  w (dl  lighted ; 
some  of  theni  however  are  inconvenii  ntly  strep,  and  (here 
are  many  narrow  lanes  and  closes.  In  the  centre  of  the  cilv 
U an  oi>en  square  sp.v<?.  calletl  the  Diamond,  from  each 
side  of  whicli  a handsome  street  leads  to  one  of  the  four 
city  gates.  The  summit  of  tltc  hill  it  rrowiicd  by  the 
cathedral,  court-house,  and  bishon't  palace. 

The  cathcilr.d.  which  it  also  tne  parisli  church,  was 
built  in  ld33:  ft  is  a large,  handsome,  Gothic  structure, 
240  ft.  long,  and  has  a tower  and  spire  ft.  high,  erected 
In  1778 ; hut  this  having  become  iL-mgerous.  was  taken 
down  in  1802,  and  was  soon  after  relmilt,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Gothic  pinnoctes.  The  view  from  the  tup  is  very 
fine.  In  the  interior  is  a handsome  monument  to  the  late 
Itishop  Knox ; and  in  it  also  are  displayed  the  colours 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Dorry.  The  bisliop's  palace  is  a 
large  plain  building,  with  extensive  pleasure  grounds. 
There  are  two  other  Protestant  episcopal  places  of  wor- 
ship. the  cliApcl  of  rase  and  Iho  free  church.  The  latter, 
which  is  without  the  city,  was  built  In  1h30,  l>y  Bishop 
Knox,  and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  (he  p<H)rer  classes, 
but  it  it  no  lunger  contined  to  them.  There  U also  a K. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  l*re«hyterians. 
Primitive  and  Weslejan  MethmUsts,  Seceders,  Cove* 
nanteri . and  lmle|M*ndents.  A mung  the  public  buildings, 
exclusive  of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  cdiSces, 
may  bo  speclfled  the  Corporation  Hall,  in  (he  centre  of 
Diamond  Square;  it  was  originally  constructed  in  |t^2, 
but  r(*colved  so  thorough  a repair  In  1H23,  as  to  be  tan- 
tamount to  a re-erection.  The  court-hnusc,  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  erected  in  1h|3.  at  an  exptmse  of^.dSiV., 
Is  a tpachau  and  a fine  building,  partly  coustructetl  on  the 
mo«k‘l  of  the  temple  of  Krectlieus  at  Athens.  The  new 
gaol  is  a very  exumsive  structure,  being  2(2  ft.  in  front, 
by  400  ft.  In  depth  ; it  is  built  on  the  radiating  or  pa- 
nuptic  principle,  and  cost  alMive  30.000/.  Among  the  chief 
ornamr;^i  of  the  city  U the  fliite«l  column,  erected,  in 
1827.  in  honour  of  the  llcv.  Crt*orge  Walker,  its  heroic 
defender.  It  stands  on  the  central  W.  bastion,  and  is  a 
well. proportioned  pillar,  K|  ft.  in  height,  bearing  a statue 
of  Walker,  lift.  high.  It  cost  4.2UU4,  raised  by  sub* 
scriptions. 

Tne  princlp-al  school,  called  Foyle  college,  stands  on 
an  eminence  near  the  river  ; it  is  a plain  but  handsome 
building,  erecU'd  In  |S]4,  having  accummodatiuns  for  80 
resident  pupils ; it  was  built  by  subscriptions  from  the 
bl»hop  of  the  di<Kcse.  tiie  Irish  Society,  and  other 
Sciurret.  and  is  maintained  by  similar  means : the  head 
master's  salary,  from  these  sources,  is  about  200/.  per 
anti.  There  is  a p.*irish  school  connected  with  the 
rhurch.  for  the  education  of  100  boys  and  100  girls. 
The  Presbyterian  congregatinn  also  supports  a free 
school : a school.  ralle«l  St.  Columb’s  national  school, 
was  citahiifhe<l  by  the  H . Catholic  bishop  anti  clergy,  bsit 
It  U now  under  the  Natlon.al  Hoard  of  F.ducalion.  In 
a Mr.  John  Gwynn  left  the  munificent  sum  of  above 
4(V)00/.  for  the  education  of  as  many  bors  ns  the  funds 
will  afford  in  the  useful  )>arts  of  a good  Knglish  educa- 
tion; and.  excliuive  of  the  above,  there  Is  an  Infant 
schtKil.  and  a numl>er  of  Sumlay  and  other  schools. 
Among  the  riiuritaltlo  InsUtutioiu,  is  the  district  lu- 
natic asylum  for  the  counties  of  I.«jndundorry,  Ih*ncgal, 
and  Tyrone ; It  « as  opened  in  1821),  and  cost  25.<>78/. ; it 
can  accommodate  aituut  190  patients;  the  number  ad- 
roitteil  In  Ih37  was  1h1).  of  whom  100  were  m.ilr*.  and  89 
females;  tlie  exiwnse  of  tiio  establishment  tor  (hat  year 
was  Itcing  IW.  lOs.  for  each  patient.  Here  is  also 

an  infirmary  and  fever  hospital,  a dUps'nsary.  a ch.iritable 
loan  fund,  a memdicity  association,  ami  a clergymen’s 
widows’  fund,  with  several  minor  inslitntinni  of  a similar 
dt^ripUnn.  Among  the  literary  institutions,  is  the 
IJterary  Assorintlon,  with  a reading-room  and  a pretty 
gmxl  library  ; the  Literary  Sosdety,  in  which  lectures  are 
givi-n.  and  discussions  take  place;  a news-rmim  ; a 
mcch.tnies'  insUtuir,  Ac.  In  (8|0  the  town  h.ad  three 


newspapers.  Races  take  place  on  a course  In  Its  neigh* 
bourhoM.  The  cUiiens  of  Derry  would  seem  to  hsve 
Init  little  taste  for  theatrical  entertainments;  at  all 
events,  the  theatre  has  been  converted  Into  a coach* 
building  esUiblishment. 

The  walls  or  ramparts  by  which  the  city  proper  Is 
surrounded  remain  nearly  in  their  original  state,  exi'cpt 
that  tlie  ditch  has  been  filled  up : they  afford  a fine  broad 
walk  ail  round  the  city. 

LoiHioDilerry  was  originally  granted  by  Edward  II.  to 
Richard  de  Hurgb,  earl  of  (.MsUrr,  but  the  corpuradoik 
now  holds  its  privileges  under  a charter  granted  by 
James  I.  In  )fil3.  The  gnveniment  of  the  city  is  vested 
In  the  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  12  aldomieii,  and  24 
burgesM*s,  The  freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughters  of  freemen,  apprenticeship,  and 
by  the.  gift  of  the  corporation.  The  city  sent  2 mcras. 
to  the  Irish  II.  of  C. ; and  since  the  union  It  has  sent  1 

mem.  to  the  Imp.  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Heform 
Act  the  right  of  voting  was  in  tiie  burgesses  and  fre^ 

men.  Regutcreii  electors  In  1839-40,  I .^2.  The  mayor, 
and  aldermen  who  have  filhd  the  office  of  mayor,  are 
Jiutlccs  of  (he  peace  within  tho  liberties.  The  mayor 
and  rrcorrler  hold  a court  of  reciud  every  Monday,  for 
pl«‘as.  to  any  amount.  A court  of  general  sessions  Is  held 
quarterly,  one  of  petty  sessions  weekly ; there  is  also  a 
court  of  conscience,  at  which  the  mayor  presides  weekly, 
for  debts  under  20/..  and  for  suits  of  wages.  The  assises 
for  the  county  and  city,  and  the  general  scuions  for  the 
county,  are  held  here  twice  a year. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising  fVom  the  tolls  of 
the  bridge,  and  dues  on  tonnage,  quayage.  Nc.,  amounted 
a vhort  » hile  a^  to  about  7,(KMm.  a year ; but  owing  to 
the  expense  of  inipruvements,  mlsmaitageroonl,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  corporation  was  involved  in  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  tlielr  property  has  been  sequestrated, 
and  mostly  made  over  to  other  managers. 

Manufactures  are  quite  InconBidcrable.  If  we  except 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  flour.  There  Is  a brewery 
and  A dUtillery  In  the  city,  and  two  distilleries  in  the 
vicinity.  There  was  here  formerly  a siigar-boutr  and  a 
glass-house,  t>ut  these  are  now  trlinquishcd.  A foundry 
and  copper  works  were  eitabiished  here  in  1821.  and 
hare  succeeded.  Some  table-linen  is  manufactured ; 
and  coticm  Is  said  to  be  woven  In  the  par.  for  the  Glas* 
gow  mamifacturers. 

The  trade  of  Londonderry  Is  very  extensive,  and  Is 
rapidly  Incieasing.  Its  fine  river  makes  it  the  emporium 
of  a large  extent  of  country : and  it  is  to  this  that  its 
extensive  commerce  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.  Its 
exports,  like  those  of  most  other  Irish  towns,  consist 
uritu'iiMiUy  of  agricultural  produce,  but  a good  deal  of 
liiirn  is  also  exported.  We  subjoin  an 
Accot'NT  of  the  Quantity  aud  Value  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  {.orHlonderry.  in  183ft. 
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Prices  were  uncommonly  low  in  ISW;  and  making 
allowance  fur  this,  and  the  increase  that  lias  since  taken 
place  in  the  trade  of  the  port,  we  may.  perhaps,  estimate 
the  present  (184ft)  value  of  the  exports  at  !.3.Vi,ono/.  or 
1.400.n»W.  a year.  The  vast  number  and  great  value  of 
the  eggs  exported  is  a peculiar  feature  In  the  al>ove  ac- 
count. Tlie  Imports  consist  principally  of  manufactured 
goods  and  hat>erdaslu-ry ; iron,  sugar  and  tea,  timber, 
wine.  coal,  glass,  eartlienwire,  Ac.  A great  portion 
of  the  Increase  in  tlie  trade  of  the  port  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  estntdishment  of  steam  packets,  witich  now  ply 
remdarly  Uftwei-n  the  city  and  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

Derry  Is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  the  shijanent 
of  4*migrnnts  ; as  many  as  •ft.O'K)  to  fi.tXM)  individuais  har- 
itig  of  late  years  frfy)uently  *nile«l  for  the  Vnltesl  .States  and 
Canada,  in  tlic  course  nf  a single  season.  The  emigrants 
are  very  generally  among  the  best  liehavcd  an«t  most  in- 
dustrious. as  well  as  most  enterpritiing,  portion  of  tho 
community. 

The  gross  customs’  revenue  collected  at  I-ondondetry 
in  18.10.  amounted  to  72.91'//.,  and  In  1h39  to  p8.4;2»'j. : the 
post-office  revenue  in  Inin  was  3.038/.,  ami  in  1830, 3.922/. 
The  B.vnk  of  Ireland,  the  Belfast.  FrorlurUl,  Northern, 
and  Agricultural  banks,  have  offices  here.  A savings* 
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bank.  atUblUbctl  in  ISIS,  had,  In  183A,  i(>,227/.  ofdcpoiiti, 
contributed  br  fittO  depo»itor«. 

Ixiugh  Fnjric  if  prn(H.>r1y  tiie  outer  harbour  of  London* 
dcrry.  It  Is  a triangular  basin,  about  lA  m.  long,  and  lOi 
m.  where  widest ; but  a groat  ^rt  of  it  U occupieu 
by  sand.bankt  and  mud*flats.  Thi*  navigable  channel 
itretrhes  along  the  Donegal  or  Innishowrii  shore  ; and 
by  fotluwing  it,  the  largest  rocn-of>war  reach  the  anchor- 
age at  Muvllle,  while  merchantmen  of  .SOU  tons,  without 
ditHrultjr,  ascend  to  the  city  ^ ni.  above  llie  lough 

and  23  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  li  navigable  by 
barges  from  the  city  to  St.  Johnstone,  and  the  Marqula 
of  Aborcoro  has  excavated  a canal  from  the  latter  to 
Strabane.  A portion  of  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  city 
is  constructed  so  as  to  open  and  admit  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  vessels.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that 
both  the  water  and  gas  for  tnc  use  of  the  city  are  conveyed 
across  this  bridge ; lu  that  the  supply  oC  both  is  Inter- 
cepted whenever  the  bridge  Is  opened. 

But  notwithstAiiding  its  increasing  commercial  pros- 
perity. there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  much  poverty  in  Derry. 
The  contributors  to  the  savings*  bank  are  mostly  menial 
servants  ; and  the  mechanic},  tradesmen,  and  labourers 
are,  in  general,  very  badly  off  “ Among  the  labourers 
great  poverty  prevHil*.  from  the  want  of  steady  employ- 
ment, and  thoir  consequent  exposure  to  dUsination,  with 
the  total  absence  of  employment  for  tiu-tr  children. 
The  better  class  inhabit  nuts  which  let  for  about  3f.  a 
year ; but  the  poorer  frequently  lodge  in  garrets  or  out- 
nouset,  chtedy  In  the  Dogsuie,  at  a rent  of  about  lx.  3d. 
a week  ; and  yet,  even  in  these  hovels,  they  contrive  to 
let  shares  of  thoir  rooms  at  fW.  a week.*'  {Ordnance 
Memtjir  nf  Lontlondrrry,  p.  1U4.) 

Derry  was  colonised  and  fortiOed  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  London  companies,  who  had  purchased 
large  tracts  of  the  contisrntod  estates  of  the  Karl  of 
Tyrone : at  which  period  it  took  (he  name  of  London- 
derry. It  is  famous  in  Irish  history  for  the  memorable 
siege  It  siist.'iined  in  IG^  against  the  force's  of  James  II. 
Though  ill  fortified,  and  without  any  disciplined  troops, 
the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  their  bravo  leader,  the  Her.  <i«Hirge  Walker,  ena- 
bled (hem  to  reps'l  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  and  to 
sustain  (he  more  dreadful  lulfiTings  occaslom'd  by  the 
pressure  of  famine.  The  licsiogors  lost  •*,UbO  men  fn  the 
course  of  the  siege,  which  was  raisetl  on  the  H».'»th  day. 
Derry  cooltnucd,  for  a lcngthen*Hl  jwrloil  after  this  epoch 
In  Its  history,  to  be,  as  It  were,  the  head-quarters  of  Pro- 
testanti.«m,  or  rather  of  Orangeism  in  the  N.  of  Ireland ; 
but  eveti  in  Derry  the  Catholics  now  outnumber  the 
Protestants.  (The  reader  will  find.  In  the  Ordnance 
Memoir  referred  to  above,  the  must  ample  details  as  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  history  and  present  state 
of  Derry;  see  also,  the  Boundary  and  Sfunicipal  Rc’ 
porO  ; the  RuU%ray  Report,  Sc.  j and  Inghs’t  Ireland, 
li.  I9H.) 

LONG  LSLAN'D,  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
U.  States,  forming  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  bc- 
twiM*n  lat.  40*'  M'  and  4\o  tf/  N..  and  long.  7‘i^  and  74'^ 
N.,  being  separated  from  the  continent  on  the  N.  by 
Long.  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  E-  by  East  Hiver,  New 
York  Harbour.  Ac.  Its  lengtli  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Is 
about  120  m..  its  breadth  van  iog  from  10  to  20  m.  Sur- 
face metstir  a level  plain,  broken  only  by  a range  of  hilU 
in  the  N.,  extending  fur  about  00  m.,  with  an  elevation 
varving  from  ]00  fi.to  400  ft.:  among  tlicse are  Urooklyn, 
and  other  heights  memorable  In  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  soil  of  the  plains  Is  chiefly  sandy  or  loamy.  Long 
Island  is  not  well  watered ; but  in  many  parts  it  Is 
well  suited  for  raising  corn,  particularly  malie,  the  cli- 
mate being  much  milder  than  that  of  the  mljaccnt  main- 
land. The  island  has  numerous  bays  and  lulets,  the  prin- 
cipal being  Sag  harbour,  in  the  N.E.:  a great  many 
smaller  islands  surround  its  shores.  It  is  divided  into  3 
counties;  Krooklyn,  Bedard,  FUtbush,  N.  Hempstead, 
Hiver.  head,  and  Jamaica  are  its  chief  towns.  (Foriurthcr 
particulars.  x<r  Nkw  Yobr.) 

I.ONtLlSLAND  SOUND,  a strait  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Ix>ng  Island  on  the  S..  aitd  the  states  of 
Uonnwticul  and  New  York  on  the  N.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  It  is  a noble  expanse  of  water  wiiii 
(mid  shon>s.  and  many  commodious  havens  on  either 
side.  Hut  \V.  of  the  promontory  called  Lloyd's  neck, 
the  channel  becomes  rocky,  and  much  Intorruptid  by 
islets  ; and  a few  miles  above  New  York  is  the  dangerous 
ptss  of  Ui'lt-fut,  wliere  the  flow  and  ebb  tide  fonn 
roXarorts  and  vurtk'i's,  sufficient  to  dash  to  pieces  or  cn- 
gulph  large  vessels.  'I'his  ronnidiible  strait  mar.  however, 
Im  |•assc‘4l  with  the  greatest  ease  either  at  higli  or  low 
water,  ifiew  York  Uaz.,  ^c.) 

LONGFtlKD.an  inland  co.  of  Irelan«i.  prov.  I.einster, 
having  N.  (Uvon  and  I.eitrim.  E.  Westmeath,  and  W. 
Hoacnmmon,  fmm  which  It  is  se|«irate»i  by  the  Shannon. 
Area.  acres,  of  which  &.VJ47  ore  unimproved  bog 

and  miiinitain.  ami  iS.Kirj  lakes.  Tlio  aral>lc  soil  Is.  for 
the  most  part,  h*vel  .and  fertile.  Prnjxrt)  mostiy  in 
large  est.ip's.  Tili.-igc  farms  small,  the  state  ofagricul- 
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ture  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  being  much  the 
same  as  In  the  adjoining  cos.  Grazing,  however,  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Average  rent  of  Iaiid.-12x.  3«/.  an 
acre.  It  is  diviUrnl  Into  6 baronies  and  23  parishes  ; Miid 
sends  2 meins  to  (he  II.  of  C-,  both  for  the  cu.  Kegis- 
lered  electors,  in  IH39-40.  1.071.  In  1H31  it  had  I9,4lii 
Inliab.  houses. 2<\43s famtlle*. and  Il'i.Aoiit  Inhab., ofwiiom 
&5.310  were  males,  and  .S7.2-1H  females. 

LoMiruKD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of  tho 
above  CO.,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  (ramlin,  an  affluent  of 
the  Shannon,  W m.  N.N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in 
4.134.  It  is  '*  a well-built  town,  and  is  Increasing  rapidly 
in  population  and  wealth.  Tlirre  is  here  a very  large 
market  for  grain;  great  qtutulilies  iK'ing  exported  by  tiic 
Roral  canal,  a branch  of  which  comes  to  the  town.** 
(Municipal  Boundary  Report.)  It  has  a par.  church,  a 
K-  Cath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  a market-house,  the  co.  court-house,  prison, 
infirmary,  and  disiiemary,  with  large  cavalry  ami  ar- 
tillery barracks.  The  ror(»ration,  which,  under  a charter 
of  Charles  II.  in  1057,  consult'd  of  a sovereign,  2 bailin'}, 
12  burgesses,  and  a commonalty,  sent  2 mems.  to  tim 
Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dlsfram-hiied. 
The  county  assises  and  general  sessions  arc  held  here  ; 
and  courts  for  petty  causes  are  held  ou  Mondays  amt 
Saturdays.  It  is  a constabulary  station.  Some  linen 
is  manufactured;  and  there  is  a tannery,  a brewery, 
and  a distillery;  but  the  great  business  of  the  town 
consists  in  Its  trade  in  corn  and  other  raw  produce. 
Markets  on  Wednesdays  ami  Saturdars : fairs  on  March 

26.,  June  10..  Aug.  10.,  and  Oct.  22.  Post-office  revenue, 
in  1H30,  l,UK7/. ; in  li^,  1,1374  Branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  Banks, 
were  opened  in  IM4-3.V3C. 

LUNGOBUCt'O,  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Calabra  Citra,  19m.  E.N.K.  (Joseura  Pop.  about 

6.000,  chlefir  employed  in  working  metals  and  burning 
charcoal.  The  horses  for  hunting  in  Naples  are  bred  In 
the  neiglibourhmxl. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIKH.  a town  of  France.dcp.  Jura, 
of  which  It  it  the  CRp..  in  a deep  valler,  60  m.  S.K.  Dijon. 
Pop.,  in  1K3C,  7.0“!.  It  has  no  remarkul)le  public  iMiild- 
ings ; but  is  generally  well  built,  clean,  and  furnished 
whh  numerous  public  fountains,  one  of  which,  in  the 
Place  d'Armei,  is  omamenutl  with  a statue  of  Plchegru, 
In  white  marble.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
salt  spring  from  which  it  derived  its  ancient  name  of 
l^-do  Halinarit  : this  spring  continues  to  yield  great 
quantities  of  tabic  salt;  four  pumps  are  kept  constantly 
at  work,  and  the  evaporating  houses  {bdtiment  de  grt/tfw. 
ation)  are  very  extensive.  Lons  has  a theatre,  a public 
library  with  3,(XN)  vols.,  a gallery  of  paintinn  and  anti- 
quities. tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
a communal  college.  Ac.  It  Is  (he  eiitrepfit  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  iron  goods,  timber,  w hies.  Ac.,  of  the  dep., 
and  has  a fair  on  the  16th  of  every  month.  {Hugo,  art. 
Jura;  (iuidedu  f’oya£eur,!ic.) 

LOO-CIIOO,  or  LIKUU-KIF.OU  LSLANDS,  a 
group  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  In  (he  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
uearfy  mklway  tietween  Japan  .'tnd  Formosa,  and  com- 
nriacd  within  lat.  26'-'  and  N.,  and  long.  127**  and  129° 
E.  There  are  in  all  aUiut  SG  islands ; but,  excepting 
the  Great  Loo-Uhoo  Island,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
group,  70  m.  in  length,  hy  from  12  to  15m.  broad,  they 
arc  mostly  of  very  inferior  dimensions.  These  Islands, 
which  are  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  are  reported  to 
have  a delightful  climate,  .ind  a soil  of  great  richness, 
producing  tne  fruits  and  vegetables  of  countries  tho 
most  remote  from  each  other.  Hice  is  cultivated  with 
great  care.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs,  are  said  to  be  di- 
minutive ; but  poultry  are  large  and  excellent.  The 
Islaiwls  yield  sulphur  and  salt,  and  have,  it  is  alleged, 
rich  mini's  of  copper  and  tin.  Conflicting  statements 
hare  been  made  br  dlOen'nt  travellers  respecting  tho 
civilisation,  political  condition,  jurisprudence,  Ac.  of  the 
nativea  They  appear,  however,  to  be  of  the  some  race 
as  tho  Japanese ; and  have  not  merely  adopted  the  cos- 
tume, but  speak  the  language,  of  that  people.  Their  re- 
ligion is  a species  of  Ruddhism ; and  thcl^r  government, 
like  that  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  of  a detpotical  cha- 
racter. They  are  friendly  and  hn«pital>le  ; bat  It  is  now 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  Captain  Hall  was  totally 
mistaken  in  the  estimate  he  formed  of  these  islanders  ; 
who.  had  his  statements  Uren  well  founded,  almost 
realised  the  poetical  fictions  of  tho  golden  age.  Tho 
Iox>-Choo  Islands  wore  for  some  time  subject  to  Japan, 
but  were  conquered  by  China  almiit  1372.  Kintching.  the 
cap.,  is  about  6 ni.  fruin  its  port  Napklang.  near  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Great  Loo-Choo.  l-it.  utamt  26*^  14*  N., 
long.  127^  52*  E.  (See  Hail,  Maclevd,  and  Beechey's 
Travel!, 

LOOK  (EAST  and  WF.ST),  two  contiguous  anc. 
bort.  and  market-towns  of  England,  co.  0>rn«all.  hund. 
West,  ou  both  banks  nod  close  to  the  moutli  of  the 
laMie.  12  m.  S.K.  IbMimin.  ami  *210  ni.  W.  by  S.  London 
i'nited  pop.,  m l^ai.  1.4‘iH.  Tliey  are  inc.-ui,  wretched 
pluci-s,  conntxlcd  by  a narrow,  old  bridg<-  of  13  arches  ; 
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and  would  be  unworthy  notice,  were  It  not  that  each  of 
itM'Ri  <*njoyed  the  privticjte  of  •endlne  3 mcmt.  to  thu 
II.  of  C.  from  the  rel^i  of  Kdward  VI.  and  Kllxabetb 
down  to  the  patting  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  they  were 
both  dlifranchited. 

LOUCA  (All.  Ctiocroca),  a coniiderable  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  of  a partldo  of  itt  own  name, 
on  the  t'UMiUlentin,  a tributary  of  the  Segura,  43  m. 
W.S.W.  Murcia,  and  116  m.  E.S.R.  Granada.  Pop., 
according  to  MIQano,  4<>,366.  The  rale  of  Lorca  it 
remarkable  for  plcturetqur  l>eauty  and  great  fertility ; 
and  the  town,  dote  under  the  Sierra  del  Cano  that  boundt 
it  on  the  left,  and  the  fine  old  cattle  on  a rock  hanging 
over  It.  addt  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Thit 
hat  evidently  t>ern  a considerable  place;  but.  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  being  concealed  by  Irect,  nothing  it  teen 
on  approaching  It  but  a number  of  low  houtet  crowded 
on  tile  tide  of  the  mountain,  and  from  the  timllarliy  of 
colour  f'cming  almost  to  belong  to  it.  Thit  la  the  old 
or  M>)or{th  town,  and  it  very  Irregular  and  mean  in  ap- 
p<‘araiu't* : but  the  new  town,  on  the  plain,  la  much 
mure  regularly  laid  out,  and  better  built.  A coUegiatc 
(mire  rpitcop^d)  and  aevrn  pariah  chnrrhea.  twohoapi. 
Ult,  an  epltcupol  piloro.  and  a royal  college,  are  the  chief 
building*  ami  i>«labliahment«.  Saltpetre  it  inaiiufartiired 
on  a large  trale.  and  aoap.  thread,  and  linena,  are  {ircMluced 
in  imall  quoiKitiet ; but  the  chief  retourceaof  tl>et<mn 
con»i«t  in  ill  great  Septemlier  fair,  its  marketa,  and  the 
pr'Miuce  of  it*  neighbourhood,  both  in  flmkt  and  agri- 
cultural produce.  Mr.  Inglia  glrea  a lively  picture  of 
the  market  and  lt«  nttemtantc  : — All  the  women  here 
wear  a square  white  woollen  shawl,  worn  like  a tnaiiiiila  : 
the  men  are  dretted  in  short  white  drawers  loose  at  the 
kiii'es,  and  Instead  of  stm'kings  use  sandals  maile  of 
rope;  and  their  heads  are  covered  with  close-tUtlng 
U|>erlng  black  capa.  otheri  from  the  higher  countriea 
bthng  enveloi>ed  in  blank«‘t<  of  gaudy  culmira.  Among 
the  mitneroua  things  exposed  for  aale,  were  drieil  and 
ahell  fruita.  Caialuman  cli»iha  and  calicoes,  shoes  and  ru|tc 
saiKials,  quantities  of  Ks|>arto  rush  and  rush-batkets. 
bea<lf,  rotaries,  trinkets,  Ac—  In  short,  everr  thing  that 
one  cither  eat*  or  we.ars  in  Murcia.  The  snow  of  pigs 
• as  extremely  flne,  and  no  where  in  the  world  arc  these 
animals  (bund  in  greater  perfection  than  in  Spain,  fed, 
as  they  are,  on  the  Ilex  nut.  The  price  of  a hog  weiglt. 
ing  stone  was  340  reals  (3/.  8j.),  and  that  of  a sucking 
pig  14  reals.  Mutton  srlts  at  13  quartos,  a fowl  costs 
VtWf.,  a hare  lOrf..  and  hreail  Is  Hd.  per  lb.  The  price  of 
labour  in  the  vale  of  Lorca  is  6 reals  or  U.  a day." 
( /Mg/i'/'r  Spain,  11.  ‘i0f» ) 

I»rt'a.  sunpos««d  to  be  the  Chacroea  mentioned  In 
Antonine’s  Itinerary,  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
during  the  cnnt«‘*ts  between  the  Moors  and  the  crown 
of  Castile,  and  has  at  various  times  sustoinetl  sieges. 
It  WAS  nearly  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  In  171«.  a speculator,  with  the  r»erinission  of 
government,  colh'cti'd  at  a great  et|>ense  all  the  waters 
of  the  district  Into  a mminon  ri*servolr  (.pantnno)  re- 
semhiing  that  of  Allcant.  The  basin  was  said  to  be 
" superh."  and  capable  of  containing  water  suflirient  to 
Irrigate  for  vean  the  entire  rale  of  Lt>rca.  Ten  years 
afterwards  (igh  April.  |h02)  the  waters,  which  had  for 
►Hiie  lime  bis>n  unUemilnlng  ihu  reservoir,  rushed  out 
with  an  ImpefuostlT  that  swept  every  thing  before  it, 
men  and  caUle,  pu’blic  buildings,  and  even  trees  and 
nn-ks.  About  600  bouses,  a church,  S convents,  2 hos- 

Kilali,  Kveral  mills  and  fountains,  were  at  once  snal- 
•w«d  np  and  dlsanpi>Ared,  about  fi.OiO  human  beings, 
34.0U0  cattle,  Ac.  being  at  the  same  lime  destroyed. 
The  agricultural  districts  were  covernl  over  with  sand, 
rubbish.  Ac.,  aiwl  the  total  loss  occnainned  by  the  catas- 
Inqdte  is  sup|K>sed  to  have  exceeded  a million  sterling. 
A like  dlsastroiifi  event  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  an- 
cient city  of  Mareb  in  Arabia  Felix,  an  account  of  which 
will  Iw*  found  in  the  ^lodcm  Trarflier,  Arabia,  p.  M. 
/uiAorde,  vol.  U. ; .VffUrno.) 
l.tiHKTTO,  a town  of  tl»e  Fapal  States,  can.  of  a 
commissariat  of  the  same  name,  on  a lH>ld  ana  com- 
m.itidiiig  eminence,  almul  3 m.  from  the  AdrL-itIc,  and 
13  m.  S.F..  Ancona.  Pop.,  with  its  suburbs,  abmt  5.000. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  csinstrucled  by  Sixtus  V.,  in 
|.'»«7.  This  celebrated  but  poor  town  is  wmully  indebted 
for  its  f.uiie,  and  even  existence,  to  its  having  the  good 
fortune  to  t^^issess  the  Santiisima  Ca*a,  or  house  occu- 
pied by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Naxaieth.  co»vey<-d  liy  an- 
gels. nrst  to  Tersato  In  UalmatU,  and  thence,  by  tlie 
same  agency.  In  12(14.  to  Its  iiresent  site  I This  miracu- 
lous idiilce  is  a mean-looKing  hovel,  about  30  It.  in 
length,  by  13  or  14  (t.  in  width,  and  |h  ft.  in  height ; ap- 
jwreHtly  built  of  Apeiiiiine  limestone,  with  a miKlern 
vault  or  limbpf-wotk.  It  I*  incawd  In  a shell  of  marble, 
sculptor^  with  liass ■reliefs,  representing  the  history 
of  the  Virgin;  the  wlmle  btdng  under  the  dome  of  a 
*ph  lulid  rhurch.  built  to  protect  the  sacred  edifice.  In 
a tdclu*  within  the  latter,  once  fonml  in  w ith  griUings  of 
solid  gold,  IhU  now  wiiii  pieces  of  gill  wood,  Is  the  Image 
of  the  Virgin,  afUrmed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  to  j 
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whose  talents  as  an  artist  It  doe*  little  credit,  bHng  **• 
little  old  woman  aimut  4 A.  in  height,  with  the  fcNilures 
and  coinpIcxioQ  of  a negro."  (.Woorc.)  Her  dresa  is 
tawdry,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste:  she  liteially 
' glitters  in  Jewels  and  brocade,  and  rHms  " amid  the  con- 
tinual glare  and  smoke  of  lamps  and  candles,  held  by 
figures  of  angels."  The  rhurch,  which  encloses  the  saw- 
Ut$ima  cata  Is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  BramanCe. 
According  to  Kustare,  it  is  a " very  noble  structure  : " 
but  it  is  lest  favourablr  spoken  of  by  Woods  and  others. 
Its  gates,  which  are  of  bronxc.are  embeliished  with  basro 
rritrros  of  the  most  admiralilc  workmanship  ; in  the  area 
iicfure  it.  Is  a handsome  marble  fountain,  and  a large 
statue  of  iiiit  VI.  ’I'hc  riche*  formerly  accumulated  wtthTo 
this  sanctuary,  were  a subject  of  aslodishmcnt  to  all 
travellers  ; and  were,  most  probably,  miicli  exaggerated. 
The  popes  are  believed  to  nave  occasionally  abstracted 
some  or  the  gold  uiTering*.  and  to  have  sutistituted  false 
for  real  gciut.  But,  when  the  French  acquired  pos- 
session  ol  l^oretto,  they  acted  with  less  reserve;  aixl, 
undismayirtl  by  the  sanrtily  of  tlie  place,  rlfi<-d  its  repo- 
sitories, ‘and  carried  olT  every  artlcm  of  value,  applying 
them  to  secular  and  renllr  useful  (Hirposes.  It  has  »uxx>, 
however,  rec«‘lv<H!  teveral  considerable  benefactions. 

A lucrative  trade  was  formerly  rarried  on  at  I.orrllo  in 
rosaries,  crucifixes,  agnm  yiei.  and  such  like  articlev, 
partly  taken  uflT  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  and  lutrtly  ex- 
portra.  But  this  trade  lias  now  inueh  fallen  off.  Thenum- 
uer  of  pilgrims,  thougii  still  very  considerable.  h.is  also 
greatly  dtxrliiicd  ; and  they  are  nuw  mostly  of  the  lowiwt 
and  poorest  classes.  On  their  arrival  in  town,  thev  are 
received  into  an  hospital,  where  (hey  are  boordt'if  and 
lodgeil  for  (lirec  days  ; and  this  privilege  has  prob;ibly  as 
mueh  to  do  a*  sujwTstillon  In  attracting  them  to  I,oretio. 
(Si'T  Addison't  TrarrU,  p.  !*4.  ed.  1726 ; M(tvrr't  ttaiy, 
i-  2bl.  : Etulacf's  Cioiiicat  Taur,  i.  SOU. ; Furtjfth,  321., 
Ac.) 

I,'OKIES*T,  a strongly  fortified  lea-port  town  of 
France,  dcp.  Morbihan,  cap.  arrond.,  at  the  coufiueme 
of  the  ScurlT  with  the  lilavet,  at  the  head  of  the  Itay  of 
Fort  Louis,  about  3 m.  from  the  .Allautic.  and  29  in.  W. 
by  N.  Vannes.  Lai.  47'^  4.V  11*'  K. ; long.  3^  2F  2"  \V. 
Fop.,  In  livdi  (ex.  suburbs),  1.5,13fi;  but,  according  to 
recent  statements,  the  pop.  of  the  town  and  suburi»s 
may  now  (IJMl)  amount  to  19.000  or  20,0f«,  uearly  S.llCO 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  dork- yard  and  ft*  ap- 
pt'ndages.  I/OriHit  is  Clean,  and  regularly  built: 
the  streets  are  wide.  straUght.  and  well  paved,  anti 
the  houses  well  cunstruried  and  handsome.  One  of 
Its  public  squares,  tiie  Flact  Htyyalf,  Is  planted  w-ilh 
lime-trees,  and  It  hixs  other  good  promenades.  'Flio 
prind|cil  rhurch*  is  very  large,  and  has  a loAy  spire, 
which  is  a conspiriious  landmark.  The  prefecture,  auc- 
tion-hall, town-haJi,  and  theatre,  are  handsome  edifices. 
Tlie  public  slaughter-house*  iobattoir)  are  remarkaidy 
cleari ; and  the  meat.  fish,  and  breail-markets  are,  next 
to  (hose  of  Kennel,  the  best  constructed,  and  most  ex- 
tensive In  Brittany.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- place  is 
a granite  column  eri'Cted  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
mander. Bisson.  Some  years  ago.  a bridge,  also  of 
granite,  was  commenml  over  the  ScorfT,  but  the  design 
wa»  abandoned,  lest  tiic  clearance  of  the  port  should  bo 
thereby  impixletl. 

The  mirt  of  L'Orient,  about  | of  a mile  In  length 
br  nearly  Jm.  in  breadth,  is  titure,  commodious,  and 
Of  easy  entrance.  It  is  liordercd  by  fine  quays,  on 
which  are  some  extensive  buildings  and  establishments 
connected  with  the  government  dockyard;  an  obser- 
vatory 120  A.  in  height,  which  serves  also  for  a telegraph 
and  0 Ught-liouse.  and  a very  handsome  public  fountain. 
The  naval  establisiimcnt  is  on  a smaller  scale  at  L’Orient 
than  At  Bre«t ; it  has  no  bagne,  but  it  has  a place  of  con- 
finement for  soldiers  guilty  of  insubordination.  More 
ships  of  war  are  now  tiuilt  in  the  dockyard  of  L'Orient 
than  at  any  otiicr  in  France.  16.  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  8.652,390  francs,  having  been  constnictcil  hi*re  in  1K4(». 
L’Orient  has  slips  enough  for  the  construction  of  30  vn- 
sets  of  nil  sites  : frigates  are,  however,  the  class  of  ships 
cliiefly  built.  Towards  the  end  of  1840,  9 slips  were  oc- 
cupied each  with  .i  frigate  in  course  of  active  prep.iralion  ; 
and.  according  to  the  re|>ort  of  an  English  traveller, 
3.000  workmen  were  exclusively  engaged  on  these  9 fri- 
gates. Maiiy  of  the  subordinate  artificers  get  only  26  sons 
a day,  and  lew  of  the  l*ettcr  workmen  receive  more  than 
from  30  to  40  sous  a d.xy  ; hut  taking  into  account  the 
cheapness  of  living  in  Brittany,  they  arc.  |HThap*.  fully 
as  well  off  a*  the  wtirkmen  ni  the  Ejigllsh  dockyards. 
The  foremen  (cAqf*  H'aUcHert)  arc  not  paid  by  the  day, 
but  receive  from  1,.V10  to  2,tX)0  fr.  a year,  accordiiig 
to  clrcumstanrts.  L'Orient  ha*  excellent  sheers  for 
masting  vessels,  «\c..  and  gi>od  block  sheds,  the  machinery 
in  which,  u well  ns  n portion  of  that  for  cable-rnnking, 
is  wrought  by  steam.  At  the  end  of  |840,  establishmenu 
* Hitirv  s«yt  itiBt  this  rhurch  was  ang'nsily  pUnned  an*J  tN^wn 
on  so  tmnirn»e  a w«)r,  tiMt  slier  3<i  j«nts  lsl>Mir  hsd  l>«m  M^rnt 
in  lU  ererf  un.lhr  bml.lcr^.dniviirlng  oiri«inx  sMr  In  finwh  ihm 
a*  runmi<tvr»|,  fuaiul  it  uvressaf)  lo  dcmtitub  s portion  of  il  b>  luu- 
|>trl«  Uw  v«sl. 
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were  in  cournr  of  b«Hng  erected  for  the  construction  of 
steain  engines  for  ships  of  war.  nnd  uew  forges,  &c., 
were  about  to  be  commenced.  The  buildings  formerly 
bvlunKing  to  the  French  R.  I.  Company,  are  now  con* 
verted  Into  l>arrarks.  The  arsenal  and  naval  stores  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  artillery  barracks  arc  capable 
of  accommodating  1.800  men.  The  lazaret  is  on  a 
small  island  to  the  S..  between  L'Orient  and  Port 
Louis.  L'Orient  has  a school  of  naval  artillery  and 
a spacious  artillery  ground  near  the  towm,  a school 
of  hydrography,  established  1771.  a largo  and  wcll-ar* 
rangKl  commercial  college,  a preparatory  school  fur 
training  for  the  government  schools,  a communal  col- 
lege, gratuitous  schools  of  drawing,  geometry,  arith* 
meilc,  &c.,  a public  and  a pretty  goM  naval  library, 
museums  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  an  agricultural 
socletr,  and  various  educational  societies.  It  is  the  seat 
of  trinunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  Ac. 

The  manufactures  of  L’Orient,  chiefly  consisting  of 
hau.  linens,  gold  lace,  earthenware,  Ac.,  are  not  very 
important  Its  trade,  though  not  so  flourishing  as  in 
17>0.  has  latterly  begun  to  increase.  In  IH30,  only  (\ 
merchantmen  belongs^  to  the  port;  It  has  now  (IMO) 
more  than  four  times  that  number,  some  of  them  trad- 
ing to  the  French  colonies.  The  chief  exports  are  wax, 
hmwy,  butter, com,  cattle,  and  pilchards,  the  latter  being 
t^en  in  great  quantities  on  the  adjacent  coast,  arc  sent 
to  Nantes  to  be  prepared  for  ex|tortatlon. 

Though  at  present  so  little  eminent  for  trade,  L'Orient 
owes  its  origin  and  former  importance  almost  wholly 
to  commerce.  It  was  but  an  insignificant  village  when, 
in  17'iH,  the  French  E.  1.  Company  made  It  their  nrin- 
cl|>al  naval  dip6t  { and  such  was  the  Influence  of  the 
change,  that  in  1734  its  pop.  (s  said  to  have  amounted  to 
it.lMXM  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1770, 
L'Orient  was  made  one  of  the  stations  for  the  F'rtmch 
navy,  and  a free  coramerci.'il  port.  < Hugo,  art.  Aforfii- 
kan  ; Letter  in  tht  Times,  7lh  Oct.,  1k40.) 

LOKIIAINR  (Germ.  Lotkrinf^i'n).  one  of  the  lar|test 
of  the  an.  provs.  of  France.  In  the  N.R.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, now  distributes!  among  the  deps.  of  Meurthe, 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Vosges,  and  Oas-Ithin. 

LO.STWITUIEL.  or  LRSTWTTHIEL,  an  an.  bor.. 
market-town.  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund. 
Powder,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Fowey,  S m.  .S.S.E. 
Ilodmin,  and  ‘^11  m.  W.  by  S.  I.,on(lon.  Area  of  bor, 
IXO  acres.  Pop.,  in  1H31.  1.54H.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
of  stone,  roofed  with  slate  ; but  the  streets  narrow  and 
llUpavcd.  Thu  church,  a curious  old  building,  has  a 
iarirr  K.  window,  and  a fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  op* 
p()<.iu>cnd:  the  living  is  .1  vii-.-iragc.  In  the  gift  of  Earl 
Idmint- Edgecombe.  It  lias  also  places  of  worship  for 
IndriwndonU,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
att.icnetl  Sun«Uy  scllools.  The  corporation  simport  a 
grammar  and  writing  scluml ; another  school,  for  poor 
children,  is  slendcriv  enduned  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Krv.  8t.  John  Eliot ; and  there  are  a few  money  be- 
quests. Nearthechureh.an  ancient  building, tuppos^  to 
have  Irccu  either  a palat  e of  the  Ihike  of  Oomwall,  or  a 
cmirt-housc  for  the  stannaries,  was.  till  very  recently, 
used  as  a prison  during  the  winter  and  summer  co. 
sessiims.  now  removed  to  Bodmin.  There  is  a town-boil, 
where  petty  sessions  are  hchl,  and  under  it  is  a small 
gaol.  Tanning  and  wool' stapling  arc  the  principal 
trrulrs,  and  the  town  derives  some*  importance  from  its 
situatiuii  on  the  Fowey,  by  which  iron  and  copper  ore, 
Kc.  are  expor(o<L  Lostwithiel  was  made  a free  ixir.  by 
Klchard  F.arl  of  Cornwall,  and  incorporated  by  James  1. : 
it  sent  'i  mems.  to  tbc  II.  of  C..  from  the  19th  Edward  II. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfran* 
elilseil.  It  Is  not  includc'd  in  the  Munlcip.il  Reform 
Act ; hut  is  now.  as  formerly,  guvcmMl  hy  a mayor,  6 
capital,  and  17  inferior  burgesves.  'Markets  on  Friday ; 
cattle  fairs.  July  10.,  Sept,  n.,  and  Nor.  13. 

About  I m.  N.  of  Ixistwitldel,  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
is  liestormcl  rastle,  Um  ancient  se.it  of  the  baronial 
family  of  Cardinan.  and  subsequently  of  the  earls  of 
Cornwall;  it  was  ruinous  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  but  was  repaired  and  orcupied  during  the 
civil  war.  (.Vun.  Corp.  and  Ckar.  Ki'p.  Ac.) 

LUT.  a dep.  of  France,  rog.  S.,  chiefly  between  lat. 
44'-'  IV  N.,  anu  long.  I®  E.,  having  N.  Corrfize.  E-  and 
8.E.  Caiiial  and  Aveyron,  S.  Tarn-et-Garunne.  and  W. 
Lut-ct-Cnronne  and  llordognc.  Area,  hectares. 

Pop.  in  1M3C,  247,0^.  Tiiedrp.  it  niountalimiis,  with  a 
general  slope  towards  the  S.  \\  . Its  mountains  are  rami. 
fic.ilions  of  those  of  Cantal.  and  rise  in  the  K.  almiit 
2,:>ntr  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  rivert  arc  the  Ix»t,  and 
the  Dordogne;  from  the  first  of  which  it  derives  its 
n.ime.  The  Lot.  which  rises  in  LoiiJre,  about  lat. 

3tF  N .,  long.  S'-' 4.V  K.,  runs  with  a very  tortuous  course 
generally  \V. . through  .Aveyron,  the  S.  part  of  Io)t,  and 
the  centre  of  lad  et*fiaronne  .ind  Gironde  ; uniting  with 
the  Garonne  at  Aiguillon.  about  lat.  14®  IV  and  long.  (P 
lU'  F..  It  is  ns  /Igable,  during  4 months  of  the  year,  for 
nearly  llKIrn.;  Mendc,  Cahors,  and  Villonouvo  d'Agcn 
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ore  on  Iti  banks-  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
narrow  valleys,  watered  by  small  rivulrts : these  have 
frequently  an  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility,  but  the  soil 
in  most  parti  is  either  calcareous,  or  stony  and  gravelly. 
In  IH^l,  It  w-as  estimated  that  2fi3..'U3  hectares  were 
arable,  2.A.H2A  in  pasture,  .A8.627  in  vineyards,  87,!rrhA  in 
woods,  and  71,284  occupied  by  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  loH 
produces  more  com  than  is  required  for  its  own  con- 
stimption  : but  chestnut-flour  forms  an  important  artidu 
of  food  among  tho  rural  pop.  The  com  grown  is  prin- 
cipally wheat,  maize,  and  rye  ; and  the  total  annual  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds  Is  estimated  at  between  1,.MK).000  ,ind 
LfiOO.OfiO  hectol.  Agriculture  is  extremely  backward,  and 
there  U a great  want  of  capital.a  consequence  mainly  of  tho 
splitting  up  of  the  land  Into  an  immense  number  of  small 
properties.  In  laA'i.  of  U1.94H  properties  subject  to  the 
conlrihntiitn  /oncih'r.  A0.47I  were  assessed  at  less  than 
A fr.,  18,731  at  from  .A  to  10  fr.,  and  17.662  at  from  10  to  20 
fr.  ; while  the  number  of  properties  assessed  at  l.fAMi  fr. 
and  upwards  amounted  to  only  H.  The  plough  etn- 
ploywl  is  a fjc  simile  of  that  dcscritiod  by  Virgil,  and  Is 
drawn  by  oxen:  the  spade  or  hoe  is,  however,  used  in 
the  culture  of  thin  soils.  The  prixtucc  of  wine  amounts 
to  about  600,000  hectol.  a year,  a third  ]>art  of  which  Is 
consumed  by  the  iuhab.,  and  the  rest  sold  or  con- 
verted Into  brandy.  The  wines  known  In  the  market 
as  tfins  dr  CaMors  are  strong  and  vcryd.ark-coloured,  and 
are  principally  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to  other 
wines,  for  which  purpose  they  arc  principally  scut  to 
Bordc.'iux.  Tobacco  u grown  In  this  dep.,  and  in  1K.13 
.about  I,4.y>  hectares  were  appropriated  to  its  mlture, 
and  933,330  kilog.  prrxiuced.  The  climate  Is  favourable 
for  the  mtilberrr.  but  the  silkworm  does  not  thrive.  A 
few  pniprietors  have  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  but  the  pas- 
tures are  badiy  irrigated  and  attended  to,  arid  most  kinds 
of  live  stock  are  indifTcrent.  The  goats’  hair  of  the  di  p. 
is.  however,  highly  iMtocmed.  The  produce  of  sheep's 
wool  is  estimated  at  50*1.000  kilog.  a year.  A great  many 
hugs  are  fattencii  for  solo  in  the  neiglibmiringdeps. ; and 
AlKmt  GO.IXXJ  ttirkev-^  and  geese  are  .mnually  exiM-riiri, 
preserved  in  their  tat.  A considerable  proporliuu  of  the 
truffles  used  in  pdtfs  de  J’irigord  come  from  this  dep. 
There  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines ; but  both  mining 
and  manufacturing  industry  are  little  attended  to.  A few 
copper  and  iron  forges,  woullcti,  cotton,  and  linen  ciulh 
factories,  pa(ier-mnis,  and  tanneries,  are  the  chief  inami- 
facturing  establishments  : these,  however,  are  so  few, 
that  the  Inhah.  aro  usually  supplied  with  cloths  arid 
leather  in  exchange  for  their  wool  aiul  ikins  from  tho 
adjacent  deps.  i'hero  are  nearly  I.OOU  flour-mlils  in 
the  de]i.  Lot  is  divided  into  3 arronds. ; chief  towns, 
Cahors,  the  cap-.  Gourdnn.  nnd  Figeac.  It  sends  A morn, 
to  the  Ch.of  Dep.  Number  of  ch-ctors  ( !S3-'*-3y),  1,366. 
Total  public  revenue,  in  1«31,  4,76.6.6'7  fr. ; hut  the  ex- 
penditiirc  in  the  same  year  amounted  tu  6,060,608  fr. 

( Hugo,  art.  Lot ; Official  TabU$.  Ac. ) 

LO'E-KT-GA  RON  N E.  a dep.  of  France,  rcg.  S.W., 
formerly  included  in  Gulcnne  ; chioOy  between  lat.  44^* 
and41'^  40'  N.,  and  long.  0'^  and  i®  E..  having  N.  Dor- 
dogne. W.  and  8.  W.  Gironde  and  Landes,  8.  Gers.  and 
K.  Tarn-et.Garnnne  and  Io>t.  Length  and  breadth 
about  .*i0  m.  each:  area, 530,711  hectares.  ,l’op.  (IxJti) 
346,400.  The  surwe  It  mostly  level,  with  a slope  to  tho 
W.  The  Garonne  intersects  the  dep.  from  8.  K,  to 
N.W.,  and  receives  about  its  centre  the  Lot  from  the  K. 
The  banks  of  these  rivers  may  be  classed  among  the 
must  prnilucUrc  portions  of  France ; but  266  496  hectares 
consl»t  of  a chalky  soil,  and  about  one  eighth  part  of  the 
surface  in  the  W.  of  the  dep.  is  compost^  of  tandcs,  or 
sandy  plains,  sprinkled  with  marshes,  analogous  to  those 
in  the  adjoining  dept,  of  Gironde  and  latndes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oftirial  returns,  It  comprised,  In  IH34,  2>g;.|b0 
hectares  of  arable  hand,  42..122  do.  meadow,  Ki.349  do. 
vinernrds.  and  68.613  do.  woods.  This  dep.  Is  pnn- 
clpafly  agricultural.  The  com  grown  cxcreds  whatJs 
required  for  home  consumption  : it  is  chiefly  w heat  and 
maize  on  the  richer  lands,  and  rye  on  the  poorer.  The 
protluco  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  <>60,0<0  hectolitres 
a ye.ar,  of  which  nearly  a half  is  cx)>oned.  The  N. 
port  of  the  dep.  produces  almut  4n.«M>  hectols.  a year 
of  chestnuts,  from  7,0O0  to  M.noo  hoct.  of  which  are  sent 
to  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbouring  deps.:  8,(ri(J  hic- 
tares  are  occupied  with  tobacco,  which  produced  la  I<13 
746,626  ktlogs.,  valued  at  about  fltjO.IKiU  fr.  Excellent 
hemp  is  grown.  The  prunes  of  Agcn  arc  highly  cs- 
tt'cmed,  and  are  export«*d  to  the  value  of  fiuo.oio  fr.  a 
year:  tho  dried  figs  of  Clalrac  are  aUo  celcbratod.  On 
the  Inndet  arc  many  fir  plantations,  which  furnish  abiHit 
eOH.OOu  kilog*.  of  resin,  and  300,000  kilog*.  turpentine 
a year,  bi-tldes  pitch,  deals.  Ac.  The  cork  tree  grows  In 
a few  communes,  and  its  produce  is  valuable.  Artificial 
pasture  lands  are  rare.  According  to  the  official  tables, 
there  were  in  18:10  in  this  dep.  iKH.tioo  head  of  sheep, 
and  107,0(0  head  of  black  cattle.  Large  flocks  of  geese 
arc  reared,  espedally  near  Asen ; th^  arc  fattened  on 
maize,  and  preserved  in  their  fat.  In  1836,  of  122.668 
properties  subject  to  the  ciL/fi/rt6si/sofi  fonciere,  61,246 
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were  aaicfied  under  5 fr.,  and  19,7^0  «t  from  6 to  10  fr.  [ 
Minioft  tndiwtrjr  U invtgniOrant ; but  »ome  iron  ore  u ' 
■inc'U*^  li;  mean*  of  charroal,  there  iM-iiift  no  coal  mine  ' 
in  lliedep. : there  are  numeriMU  ilistilleTiet.  At  Ton*  , 
nrins  U a roj'al  tobacco  mnniifa4*torv,  einplojrin^  400 
workmen,  who  produce  40u.(J(M}  kilogt.  oi  ttkuu-co  a | 
vrar,  for  the  (iippiy  of  the  neighlNiurtng  drpi.  At  ! 
eierar,  Mexin,  Barbute,  Ac.,  are  cork  factories,  w-hich  : 
together  majr  employ  about  7t  0 bainU,  and  prolitce  i 
I3U.UUU  metrical  quinuU  of  corks  a year.  At  Agen  is  a I 
large  sail-cloCli  factory,  with  300  Inums,  for  the  serti-icc  ' 
of  the  French  navy  ; and  there  are  also  rxtt'Hsive  rope-  , 
walks.  I/Ot-et-(iarontie  has  also  TDaniifactiires  of  w<M»llen  ' 
thread,  serge,  linen  and  rtrtton  cloths.  glov«*i.  paper.  ' 
•earrh.  glass.  ar>d  earthen«.are.  besnies  tannerie*.  Imn  ; 
works.  Ac.  The  dep.  is  divided  Into  4 arroiid  ; chief 
towns,.Agen,  the  cap.,  Marman<ic,  Ner.w,  and  Villencuve 
d'.Agen.  It  sends  a menu,  to  the  ('h,  ol  Dep.  N'o.  of  * 
electors  in  IK3H.39,  2.771.  ToUl  public  ieT<*nue  (I*u3l). 
7.H»I.Vi7  fr. ; expenditure  in  the  same  year.  6,U24,7W  fr. 
(y/ugo,  art.  /.oi'^i-Oaromn^  i OJfiaa/  jtMi’i.)  [ 

LOTHI.AN,  ail  exleiuire.  fertile,  well cullivat'-d,  and 
rich  district  of  Scotland,  lying  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  i 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  Is  dirideo  into  the  Cos.  of  East  Ixj-  j 
thian,  or  Haddington;  Mid  l<othlan,  nr  KdintHirgh  ; and 
West  laithian,  or  Linlithgow.  \Vc  shall  make  a few 
ufiservatiuns  on  each  of  these,  beginning  with 

1st.  £ait  Lo/Jitan.  ~ This,  which,  as  its  name  Impliet, 

Is  the  tnost  easterlv  division  of  the  Lothiatis,  has  the 
Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N..  the  German  (X-can  on  tlic  E., 
Berwickshire  on  the  H.,  and  Mid  I-othian  on  Iho  \V.  It 
is  of  an  elli|Hiral  shape,  and  rontatiis  174.0NU  acres,  of 
which  about  4*dlhs  are  capable  of  cultivation.  Tlie  S. 
portion  of  (he  co.  is  occupied  by  the  I-ammrrmnir  hills, 
which  divide  lliccn.  from  Bi'rwick  ; but  with  this  exrep. 
lion,  it  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulating  ; and  w hen 
viewed  from  the  adjacent  heights,  appears  like  an  exteh- 
sive,  rich,  and  beautiful  plain,  gradually  sloping  to  the 
sea.  The  district  along  its  K.  coast,  comprising  about 
20,0tl0  acres,  has  a reddish,  loamy,  and  very  fertile  soil : 
the  soil  gratlunlly  trecoroes  morerlayey  as  it  rennles  from 
the  sea  ; and,  except  In  the  dUtriet  now  referred  to,  its 

f:eneral  character  Is  that  of  a clay  bottom.  The  climate 
s couiiuratively  dry  and  early  ; but  the  K.  winds,  in 
April  and  May.  are  often  very  severe.  This  it  one  of  the 
Iwst  cultlvati-d  districts  of  the  empire,  and  is  remarkable 
i»r  (he  intelligence  and  skill  of  iu  farmers,  and  their 
su|>crior  husbandry.  The  best  farming  is  seen  in  the 
divtiirl  along  the  K.  coast,  the  soil  bidng  there  adapted 
alike  to  the  growth  ofturnips  and  of  wheat.  Titc  turnip 
rulturr,  indeed,  is  carried  on  here  to  a greater  extent,  on 
tiuire  oirrect  principle*,  and  with  better  surci'ss  than  in 
any  oilier  n.irt  of  the  empire.  In  the  cUyey  lands,  or  | 
thrive  (hat  nave  a wet.  retentive  subsoil,  summer  fallow 
is  extensively  practiiM.  and  ii  found  to  ue  the  best  foun* 
d.itiun  of  A priifitablv  system  of  cultivation.  During  the 
Die  war.  when  the  prices  of  corn  were  so  enormously 
high,  the  raising  of  corn  in  this  co.  was  carried  to  an 
lmpro{K'r  extent ; and  In  many  parts  the  land  was  umiiily 
forced.  But  this  error  has  since  been  otiviated.  The 
faltliig  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  for  the  butcher  is  ihiw  an  im- 
Hiiltiit  part  of  the  eciummy  of  every  well  conductwl 
arm  : and  a greater  exterd  of  l.uid  is  kept  in  grass,  and 
for  a longer  fieriod.  Exclusive  of  the  Lammcrmulr  dis-  ‘ 
trict.  which  is  principally  devvded  to  the  breeding  of 
she>  p.  the  farms  in  the  other  {urt*  of  the  cu.  extend 
from  <io  acres  up  to  300  acre*,  or  more,  the  average 
bring  about  2.VJ  acres.  Every  farm  has  a thrashing  ma- 
chhie  t and  of  ihrse  aliout  MO  are  driven  by  steam,  7 by 
wind,  .10  by  water,  and  the  rest  by  horses.  Kents  are 
eouimonly  fixed  in  corn,  convertible  into  money  at  the  j 
prices  of  the  co.  Six  bushels  of  wheat  may,  perhaps,  I 
lie  taken  as  the  average  rent  of  the  wheat  l.tnds  of  the 
district,  which,  taking  the  wheal  at  7s.  a bushel,  will  be 
equlvaloot  to  a money  rent  of  42s.'an  acre.  In  iMlO,  the 
average  rental  of  the  co.  was  *•!*.  KW.  an  acre.  Not- 
wlthstaiKliog  Its  nren-iit  highly  aiivnuced  and  Improved 
condition, agriculture  was  in  an  extremely  backward  and 
depretved  state  in  this  co.  even  so  kite  as  1770.  The 
land  was  then  not  half  tilled  ; a rotation  of  crops  was 
rnmparatively  unknown;  the  stock  and  ImplemcnU  of 
husbandry  were  alike  drfv'Ctive;  much  of  the  land  was 
injured  by  the  want  of  drainage;  the  hinds,  or  f.irm 
labourers,  were  badly  fiHi  arul  l«adly  s lothed ; and  the 
ague  reguktrly  made  its  appearance  in  spring  in  every 
hamlet  and  village,  and  almost,  indeed,  in  every  house. 
The  change  in  the  Interval  has  bsvn  mmt  striking  and  i 
beneticUI.  Even  within  the  last  duxeti  years  many  Im* 
pnrlant  improvements  liavo  ln«en  made.  prlncl|ittltT  by 
the  introduotion  of  furrow  draining  otul  l>one  manure,  a 
uetter  rotation  of  rro|>s,  and  a more  efficient  and  skilful 
mnuagnnent.  TheCxrm-hiHiscs  and  ofUres  arc  excellent ; 
but  wo  are  sorry  to  have  to  add.  lh.tt  while  every  thing  ' 
else  has  been  vastly  improved,  the  cottage*  have  not.  in  , 
the  majority  of  cases,  been  sensibly  ameliorated,  and  ' 
their  condition  is  discreililable  alike  to  the  fanners  and 
the  landlords.  Except,  however,  as  rcstxx'ts  their  lodg- 
ing, tiie  Uboiircn  are  well  off;  and  the  hinds,  or  farm 
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labourers,  now  receive  each  24  bushels  of  oats  a year  more 
than  they  di<i  previously  to  the  cuinmetvcemeiit  of  th« 
improvements.  Estates  of  various  sixi**  ; some  very 
valuable.  There  are  about  arr***  of  wood.  The  U . 
division  of  the  co.  has  vahulite  InnIs  of  coal : aiwl  lim*'. 
stone  is  very  generally  diflbs«l.  If  we  except  some  con- 
siderable dlvtillerle*.  iiiaimfaetiires  arc  all  but  unknown. 
The  Tyne,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  cu..  is 
the  only  considerable  stream.  ITir  co.  send*  I mem.  to 
the  li.  of  : and  the  Inirs.  uf  Haddington,  N.  Berwick, 
and  Dimbar,  join  with  LaiidiT  and  Jt'dimrgh  in  returning 
I mem.  Kcgitteri'd  eleclnrs,  in  740.  In  KH, 

K.  I.othiaii  had  r>,''6l  inhab.  house*.  K,(M)  families,  and 
3i>.l4.A  Inhab.,  of  whom  I7..1f<7  were  males,  and  |M,T4H 
fi-maies.  VaUicil  rent,  Ih'».*»r4/.  Scotch.  Annual  valirc  of 
real  property  in  IMI.S.  2.*iU.lvt>/,  ( A'cyvr/soit's  /fr/rof  HreeJ- 
IcttioH*.  (>as»iin  ; AVer  SlatiUtcni  Acaitt$U  qf  SV of/nmf. ) 

2.  .Vid  i.othian,  or  Edinburghihlre.  ha*  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  N.  E.  Ixilldan  uuthe  E.,  Iloxburgh.  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  I-anarkon  the  .S..  and  W.  Lothian  on  the  \V. 
Area.  22ii,3C0 acres,  of  which  about  2-3rds  are  supitoMxl  to 
be  arable.  In  some  |>arts.  especially  along  its  S.  border,  it 
is  nigged  and  even  mountaliuMii ; the  ridge  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  which  approaches  within  a short  distance  uf  Edin- 
burgh. divide*  its  low  gnaindi  into  two  |>nrliuns,  that 
unite  towards  the  sea.  Soil  for  the  most  part  rlayey.  and 
not  in  general  very  fertile.  Agriculture  similar  to  that  of 
E.  Lothian,  but  inferior  ; its  dt-Ulls  being  alao  a good  deal 
modified  by  the  demand  of  the  capital  for  milk,  butter, 
potato***,  Ac.  Impruvnnents  uf  all  sorts  have  bcvii  pro. 
sccutcd  with  great  seal  and  Induttry.  In  1727.  a small 
field  of  wheat,  within  a short  distance  from  Edinburgh, 
was  reckoned  so  extraordinary  a phenomenon  that  per- 
sons came  from  a great  distance  to  see  it ! {HotuTtum't 
HrcoUfctums,  p.  2*i7.}  But.  at  present  (IMIO),  wheat  is 
the  principal  oLject  of  the  farmer's  attention  ; and  there 
may  be  frum  IM.IMK)  to  20.im0  acres  under  tliat  crop. 
There  are  a considerable  numlier  of  rather  lar^  estates  ; 
but  property  Is.  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  divluMl.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  in  IHJO,  24s.  fid.  an  acre.  There  arc 
large  beds  of  coal  in  this  co.  Fur  details  as  to  its  trade, 
manufactures,  literary  eitablishmenls.  Ac  , the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Fldinburgh  and  Leith.  ThU 
CO.  has,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh.  27  parishes  : it  return* 
4 mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  vis.  I for  the  co.,  2 for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  I for  I-elth  and  Musselburgh.  Ho- 
glstcred  electors  for  the  co..  in  1M39.40.  2,313.  In  1h31 
Mid  lx)thlan  had  19,741  inhab.  houses,  47.41.1  familie*, 
and  219.34,1  inhab..  of  whom  MiMOO  were  males,  an<I 
1I9.M2  females.  Valued  rent  uf  co.,  I9I.0M/.  bcotclt. 
Anmial  value  of  real  property.  In  IMI.\  77U,H7&f. 

3.  H'fU  Lothian,  or  Linlithgowshire,  the  smallest  of 
the  divisions  of  Ixithtan,  has  th**  Frith  of  F'orth  on 
the  N.,  Mid  Lothian  on  the  K.  and  S.,  and  Lanark  and 
Stirling  on  the  W.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  and  con- 
tains 7fi.AO0  acres,  of  which  about  3-4ths  are  arable. 
Surface  varied,  with  ktiulls;  there  are,  however,  but  few 
hills,  and  no  mountains.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  the 
ground  is  moorish,  and  there  are  some  morasses ; but 
eUew  here  it  is  comparatively  fertile.  Agriculture  similar 
to  that  of  Mid  Ixtthlaii,  with  this  difference,  that  nioro 
turnips  are  raised  and  fewer  potatoes.  FLstales  large  ; 
farms  of  a middle  size.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  IMIO, 

. 21*.  Id.  an  acre,  t’lwl  is  found  in  most  (larts  of  the  co. 

[ Manufactures  of  no  imjwrtance.  M‘.  ]>othun  Is  divided 

I into  13  parishes:  it  sends  I im-m.  to  the  11.  of  C.  for  thu 

I cu.  : and  the  bors.  of  Linlithgow  and  Queentferry  join 
with  others  in  returning  representatives.  Keg  elector* 
for  the  CO.,  in  Iv<El-40.  710.  In  ItkU  W.  Lothian  had  3.400 
inhab.  houses,  3,oM  families,  and  23,291  inhali..  of  whom 
10.9tt.1weremales,anii  12.29Cfemales.  Valued  rent, 75,019/. 
Scotch  t anmi.\i  value  nf  real  propi  rty,  in  1M15,  97.-197/. 

I.ni'Dt'K,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Vienne,  cnp. 
arrond.,  on  a hill.  31  m.  N.N.W.  FoltIcr*.  l’«>p  , in 
IM3U,  «.  4.42M.  It  was  formerly  of  considerable 

im|)ortanee.  and  has  still  many  large  hraisev  and  wide 
street*  ; but  its  Inhah.  being  principally  Prot«*«tADts. 
It  sufTereil  mmii  fnira  the  rerocalloo  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  from  theeircvi  of  which  it  has  never  recover***!. 
It  has  an  hi^pltal,  a theatre,  tlie  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  a trilumai  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollit]  cloth,  lace.  Ac.  art  I'n-nur.'i 

This  town  If  f.iinuus,  or  rather  infamou*.  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  fanaticism  fur  a judicial  murder  committed  in  it. 
In  1634,  when  acurate,  of  the  n.vme  of  C«r.mdler,  accused 
and  convicted  of  sorcery  and  magic,  was  burnt  alive  ! 
The  iinfortunate  curate  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
respect  for  that  rule  «>f  the  It.  Cath.  religion  which  en- 
joins the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  he  I*  said,  and  we 
presume  truly,  to  have  practised  his  arts  with  most  suc- 
cess ou  the  nuns  bcioniring  to  an  Uriullue  convent  In  the 
town.  ( See  fi/ogroyiAic  Vmpfru'Ue.  uX.  Ormdttr  i //is- 
totre  dr$  J}iahtt‘$  at  /.«sh/<  o,  poisim,  Ac.) 

l.OUftHBUKUrGH.  a market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Gosrote.  near  the  leit 
honk  of  the  H*mr.  10  m.  N . Leierster.aiid  m.  N.l»y  W. 
l-ondon.  Poo.  of  township  in  |k:;|.  I.o.anii.  It  it  a eiran 
and  resp(*ctBble*lvoking  town,  with  wter.-U  slrevls  lined 
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with  modern  brick  house*.  mt^UnK  the  principal  avenue 
on  the  gri'-At  l^ontlon  road.  'I'he  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  town-hall,  was  formerly  narrow  and  confined, 
blit  has  been  rerentiy  laid  open  by  the  pullinff  down  of 
the  old  iimrket-bousi*.  The  church,  a iiirKc  and  hand- 
some structure  In  the  pert>endicular  style,  has  a iofly 
and  wrll-proporll<iiied  tower:  the  lirlng  is  a rectory 
(value  l.tHii,),  ill  the  gift  of  Kmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  places  of  worship,  likewise,  for  pres- 
byleriani.  Independents,  Baptists,  L'uitarians,  Wes- 
liWan  and  Primitbe  Methodists,  and  the  i^icty  of 
Friends,  connected  with  which  are  7 Sunday-scliools, 
fomishing  religious  instruct  inn  to  betwn'n  'i.00u  and  S.OiN) 
children  of  both  soacs.  Besides  a well-endowed  gram- 
mar-school, Loughborough  has  a charity-school  for 
chrthiiig  and  instructing  hO  boys  ; a subscription-school, 
attend*^  by  S-V)  liuys.  and  » school  of  industry  with  Ulb 
girls.  A dlspiuisary  and  several  charitable  societies  con- 
fer essential  benelils  on  the  poor,  and  there  Is  also  a (arm 

Imblic  library  and  news-rmim.  Fleecy-hosicry  and  bo^ 
iln-net  lace  are  tlie  chief  branches  of  industry,  the 
former  occupying  nearly  1,0(M1  hands  In  the  town  and 
neighbourhood:  several  persons  are  employed  In  making 
cotton  hose  and  gloves;  there  are  many  makers  of 
rnachincry.  and  a considerable  number  of  shoemakers, 
working  for  (he  London  market,  in  IH39  there  were 
two  worsted  mills,  giving  employment  to  persons. 
The  pros|M-rity  of  the  tow  n has  been  incrcosea  by  the 
riHlity  of  transit  afforded  by  (he  Leicester  Navigation 
anil  LoiigUbortHigh  Can.d ; liut  much  greater  benefits 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  recent  opening  of  the 
Midland  Counties'  rallwar.  which  bring*  this  town 
within  4 hours’  diilanre  of  the  metropolis.  Petty  sessions 
evt-ry  market-day.  Loughbormigh  Is  the  election  town 
and  principal  iiolling  place  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursday  : large  fairs  for  horses,  rattle,  and 
siiecp,  Feb.  14.,  March  SH.,  April  Vk,  Holy  Thursday, 
Atig.  1?.,  and  Nov.  13.;  chei'te  fairs.  Mar.  24.  and  Sept. 30. 

LOt’fi  H KK.\,  an  inland  townof  Ireland, co.  lialway, 
proT.  (.'onnaught,  on  Ix>ughrea  Lake,  31  m.  E.  by  S. 
(•alway.  Pop.,  in  IK3I,  4,(M)7.  mostly  K.  Cath.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  consists  of  several 
irregular 'streets  on<l  lanes.  The  public  buildings  are  — 
the  p.ar.  church,  the  spire  of  which  was  thrown  down  by 
iigliluiiig  in  inSi,  3 K.  Cath.  chaiieU,  several  large 
schools,  and  a barrack.  General  sessions  are  held  twice 
a year  ; petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a constabu- 
lary and  revenue  gu.aril  station.  Markets  on  Thursday : 
fairs  on  Feb.  II.,  3lay  2fi.,  Aug.  20..  and  Dec.  5.  Post- 
oftlce  revenue,  in  l‘<3(i,  GiW. ; in  lH:yi.  H2U.  A branch  of 
the  National  Bank  was  ope»^  in  IM30- 

LOUIS  (ST.),  a town  or  city  of  the  U.  Stales  of  N. 
America,  being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal  place 
in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  cap.  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict and  CO.  of  its  own  name  ; admirably  situated  on  the 
MlisissippI,  l'4m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
nearly  200  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ; lat.  3g-  Sfi' 
N..  long.  Hir>  W \\.  Pop.,  In  |R30.  only  .1.8:>2  ; but  so 
rapid  has  b«s*n  its  progress  in  the  interval,  that  it  may 
now  (1K40)  l>e  safely  estimated  at  14.000.  It  extends  for 
3 or  3 m.  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  which  the 
ground  rises  by  a gentle  ascent  to  a second  plateau,  about 
40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  first.  Fortincations  were 
erected  un  this  terrace  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
St.  Louis,  but  these  have  hern  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  tow  n's  buildings  ; and  their  site  is  now  in  many  parts 
occupied  by  streets  and  houses.  In  the  older  part  of  the 
town,  bv  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  is  the  ciilef  seat  of 
trade,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient ; but  of 
late  they  have  been  much  improved.  The  more  modem 
sections,  on  the  high  grounds,  arc  laid  out  in  broad  ave- 
nues and  streets.  In  which  arc  must  of  the  residences  of 
the  merchants  and  prufemintial  men.  A few  years  since 
.St.  Ixiuis  was  chlrlly  built  of  wood;  but  the  houses 
are  now  mostly  const ructrsl  of  a kind  uf  limestime 
found  on  the  spot,  which  is  soft  when  first  quarried,  but 
becomes  very  hard  and  durable  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
Many  of  the  warehouK^s  in  the  lower  town  have  3 or  4 
stories,  and  there  arc  some  large  castellated  private 
mansions.  St.  Ixiuls  has  a handsome  Bora.  Cath.  ca- 
thc*dral.  founded  in  |K3i,  136  ft.  in  length,  A4  ft.  in  breadth, 
with  a tower  00  ft.  high,  sumiutmced  by  a spire.  Ac.  This 
eillAce  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  roofed  with  copper. 
It  has  si'verai  brils,  cast  In  Normandy,  one  of  which 
weighs  2.(V<l  lbs.,  and  some  pidutiugs,  which  are  well 
f iKjken  of,  one  of  them  btdng  to  be  by  Paul  Veronese. 
There  are  churclies  bi'loiiging  to  thi>  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians. Prcsliytcrians,  Meihoslists,  linitarians,  Ac.,  most 
of  (hem  large  and  commodious  buildings.  There  is  also 
iui  .\frican  church,  under  a bl.-vck  pastor.  St.  Louis  uni- 
versity. founded  and  conducted  by  Jesuists,  was.  In  1H37, 
situated  in  the  W.  suburbs,  but  wasalrout  to  be  removed 
to  about  4 m.  N.  from  the  city.  It  is  intended  chiefly 
fiir  the  study  of  the  classics  and  btUft-ltttrft,  but  has 
also  a medical  dc|mrtment.  St.  Louis  has  a convent,  an 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a female  charitable  associ- 
ation, several  primary  and  grammar  scbuuU,  Ac.  Among 
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the  most  ornamental  public  buildings  are  the  court- 
house and  market-home,  with  the  town-hnll  ^wve  it. 
It  has  also  two  theatres.  Nearly  ail  the  houses  are  sui>- 

flied  separately  with  water  from  a large  reservoir.  St. 
/Outs  had.  In  1(07.  a flu.iting  duck,  a yard  for  boat-imlld- 
ing,  a larra  foundry,  and  nuiny  flour  and  saw  mills. 
Boats  of  ttie  largest  class  come  up  quite  close  to  the 
quavt.  A considerable  port  of  the  western  fur  trade 
of  the  U.  States  centres  here,  some  of  Its  Inhab.  having 
bveu  the  first  Amtrlcan  citisens  who  embarkad  In  that 
branch  of  commerce.  Coal.  Iron,  lead,  and  marble  an* 
raised  in  the  vicinity,  which  It  is  highly  prob.-ibIe  will 
eventually  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  countries/ 
on  the  Missouri  and  central  Mississippi.  In  INt.'S,  H03 
steam-boats,  of  Che  aggregate  Imnlen  of  100,000  tons, 
arrivetl  at  the  town.  St.  Louis  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
overland  trade  between  the  U.  States  and  Mexico.  Its 
inh.ib.  are  now  chiefly  Atnerirant ; but  tili  lately  they 
were  principallr  descendants  of  the  French,  by  whom  the 
city  was  founded.  In  1704.  {Miuouri  GazftUer.  Ih37, 
pp.  17k— 213. } .Murray'i  F.ncyct.  qf  Geog.,  American 
ed.  ; Knc^cl.  AtnrricnmJ,  ^r.) 

Lol'Iv  (.St.),  a town  of  Western  Africa,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  French  possessions  in  Srnegambia.  on  an  Island 
of  its  own  namt*  in  the  Sendai,  about  7 m.  from  its 
mouth  t lat.  Ih'-'  21'  N..  long.  IC-*  13'  4-V'  W.  Pop.,  In 
rxc.  garrison,  ll.OOfi,  of  whom  fl.OUt]  were  slaves.  It 
is  laid  out  on  a regular  plan,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  by 
' about  2(i0  yards  bresod.  E'ort  St.  loiuls.  with  Us  espla- 
I nade,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town  ; and  from  two  of 
its  uiqMisilc  faces,  a street  is  prolonged,  and  crossed  at 
riglit  angles  bv  several  others.  The  town  has  aliout  2V) 
l>rick  liuusi*s,  half  of  which  have  only  a ground  floor,  an«I 
the  other  half  rarely  more  than  an  uditlonal  story:  the 
other  dwellings  are  mere  huts  of  mud  and  straw.  The 
chief  public  buildings  arc  the  governor's  residence,  tho 
barracks,  and  the  new  hiMipiu).  The  last  is  a superior 
edifice  nf  its  kind  for  a colo^  of  such  Inferior  rank,  and 
has  P/J  bods,  a number  sufficient  to  accommodate  tho 
greatest  average  number  of  sick.  There  is  good  an- 
chorage in  (he  river  on  both  sides  the  lsl.md,  hut  espe- 
cially ill  the  R.  rhamiol,  where  shli>s  m.ty  lie  quite  close 
to  the  quay.  There  ore  neither  briKiks  nor  public  foun- 
boins  in  bC  loHiis  ; and  the  water  for  daily  um',  which  has 
to  be  brought  from  the  river,  is  brackish.  St.  I.<>uU  is 
the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, and  a council  of  api>cal.  It  is  also  the  residence 
of  tho  apostolic  prefect  of  the  coIchw,  and  the  rhief 
officers  of  the  colonial  government.  Boat-building  and 
a little  weaving  are  its  principal  branches  of  industry. 
(i/su*o, art.  Smrgni t Diet.  Geog.) 

LOUISBOL  IIG.  Cape  Breton. 

LOU  I SI. AN. \,  one  uf  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  oc- 
cupying the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  L nion,  tielwcen  lal. 
and  M-*  N.,  and  long.  H'C-’  40'  and  W®  2^'  W.,  having  N. 
Arkiintas  and  Misil«sippi,  K.  the  latter  slate.  W.  Texas, 
and  S.  and  ,S.R.  (he  (Milnh  uf  Mexico;  length  N.  to  S. 
2C0  m.,  breailth  varying  from  KX)  to  200  m.  ; area  esU- 
inate^l  at  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  li«)n.  215,739.  of  whom 

lOit.-VtA  were  slaves,  and  89.440  whites.  The  surface, 
which  is  generally  level,  and  slopes  gradually  towards 
tho  8.,  is  traverscti  in  its  N.  part  by  a tew  hill-range*  of 
inconsiderable  height.  Its  shores,  especially  those  of  tho 
delta  of  the  Missiisippi,  are  to  very  low  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  inundated  by  nigii  spring  tides.  The  delta,  which 
comprist^  an  alluvial  flat  of  Ju>out  l2,tXK)  sq.  m..  la  no 
\ where,  indeed,  raised  much  more  than  10  ft  atiove  tho 
level  of  the  gniph.  Beyomi  the  salt  marshes  and  cvjiress 
swamps  of  (he  coast  the  land  Is  heavily  timberetl ; but 
most  part  of  the  interior,  and  the  W.  pirtioos  of  the 
country,  consist  of  Immense  prairies,  generally  witlmut 
Umber.  In  the  N.W.,  and  to  the  K.  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  surface  it  much  broken,  and  covered  with  extensive 
pine  forests.  Besides  the  MUsissIppi  (tee  that  art.), 
which  forms  the  K.  boundary  uf  Ixiuisiana  forS.'iUro., 
and  traverse*  It  for  320  m.  mon>,  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Rotl  Hiver  (which  t«*),  Washita,  and  Teche,  tributaries 
of  .the  former;  the  Atchafaiaya,  and  Sabine  rivers  fall 
separately  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ; and  Pearl  lllver, 
flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  forms  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  state.  Lakes  of  considerable  site  are  numerous  in  the 
low  country : that  of  Puuctiartrain  is  40  m.  in  length  by 
‘24  in  breadth.  Lakes  Uorgue.  Ponchartraln.and  Maurepos 
compose  a continuous  water  coramunic.ttlun,  though  na- 
vigable only  lor  small  vessels.  iM-ing  shallow,  except  In 
the  centre.  The  roost  has  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
but  owing  to  their  insiitllcirnt  depth,  it  has  no  gm.Hl  har- 
bour. Tberc  is,  however,  a go<Kl  roadstead  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  ('b.vDdeleur  Islands,  in  which  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  English  fleet  lav  during  the  ex|>efUii>>ii 
aninst  New  Orleans.  Besidrs  Uhandeleur.  sundry 
iidands  are  scattered  along  the  coast,  as  Barataria.  Tho- 
mas, St.  Croix.  Ascensfon,  Ac.  It  is  rather  a riirinus 
fact,  that  these  islands  are  a good  deal  more  elevated 
than  the  maln-laod.  being  from  3t*  to  iOO  ft.  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea:  they  are  coverevl  with  dense  furssls. 
abounding  with  dccr  and  game. 
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Thp  toit  of  LouiiUiui  ii  of  rvcrj  quiilitr,  from  th«* 
TooKt  pnxiucttve  to  tiir  most  sterile*.  Some  portions  of 
the  in'^At  allurial  plain,  and  of  lands  on  the  Itaoks  of  the 
rivers,  arc  as  fertile  as  anj  in  the  Union ; but  the  prsi* 
ries  consist  for  the  most  part  of  second  rate  lands. 
The  red  colour  of  tho  soil  on  Ked  Hiver.  and  some 
of  the  other  streams,  IsoviiiRtOan  admixture  of  oxide 
of  iron,  which,  with  salt.  Is  verr  largely  dispersed 
through  it  Iron  is  found  In  the  W.,  and  coal  m the 
N.;  but.  except  these,  tho  mineral  products  arc  Insigui. 
(leant. 

Both  heat  and  cold  arc  experlencwl  In  a greater  degree 
than  in  the  other  states  in  the  same  lat.  'rlie  orange  and 
sugar-cane,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  Atlantic  roast  as 
high  as  33°  SO'  N.,  are  not  met  with  here  much  al>nve  tho 
3lst  deg.  In  the  ft.  the  winter  is  usually  cliarartcrised  hy 
n short  periiKt  of  N.W.  winds  and  wiute  frosts  at  night ; 
but  In  the  N.  and  central  parts  sharp  frosts,  and  some- 
times  falls  of  snow,  occur.  In  summer  the  climate  of 
the  N.  is  mild  and  comparatively  healthy  ; while  in  the 
S.  intense  heats  last  for  a long  time,  ihumler-ilorms  and 
hurric.anes  are  frequent,  and  the  yellow  fever  and  oilier 
pestilential  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Cotton  and  sugar  arc  the  great  sCaplci  of  Louisiana: 
rice,  maize,  ami  tobacco  come  next  in  order;  but 
the  raising  of  these  has  Ix-en  neglected  for  that  of 
cotton,  and  the  culture  of  Indigo  Is  now  almost  alMn- 
doned.  The  crop  of  cotton,  which  is  of  various  kinds,  is 
estimated  to  amount  at  present  (1X40)  to  3Ro.OOO  bales  a 
year.  It  U raised  princl|Kdly  in  tlie  N.K  p.art  of  the 
state.  Sugar  is  the  principal  prsnluct  as  far  N . as  the  3lst 
deg.  of  N.  lat..  except  on  the  lands  immediately auljocent 
to  the  Mississippi,  which,  being  easily  Irrigated,  are  jp. 
propriated  to  rice.  The  cane,  however,  though  more 

firecarluus.  Is  raised  still  farther  N..  and  its  culture  lias 
atteriy  extendeii  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country.  The 
crop  tor  l'v{9-40amuuntiHlto  1‘i.VOOO  hhds.,  but.  at  an  ave- 
rage, It  may  be  taken  at  about  dO.tsX)  hhds.  .3faize  yields 
sometimes  7(>  buvhels  an  acre,  and  liarley  and  u.-its  thrive 
pretu  well : but  the  climate  Is  not  suitahle  for  wheat  and 
rye.  The  vine  arrives  at  [M>rriM.'tinn.  and  many  kinds  of  wild 
fruits  arc  met  with,  but  the  apple  does  uot  succenl.  and 
the  cherry  is  wliiilly  uiiproductive.  (Darby.)  Neither  the 
palmetto  nor  the  long-leaved  pine.which  grow  In  the  other 
Atlantic  States,  are  met  with.  Buie-timlH*r  Is,  however, 
an  ImjtorUnt  article  of  expf>rt.  and  the  pine  forests  afford 
great  quantitii*s  of  pitch,  tar.  and  turp<*tUine.  ftome  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  prairies,  l>ut  these 
tracts  arc  mostly  approprialm)  to  the  rei*ding  of  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  shei-p  supply  good  mut- 
ton, but  their  w«>ol  is  co.ir«c.  V.ut  herds  of  <‘lks.  dv-er. 
and  hiiffaloes  wimJer  wild  over  the  prairies  on  the  banks 
of  Sabine  Uiver.  lAiui'lana  is  almost  w holly  an  agricul- 
tural state,  its  manufactures  Iwlng  quite  unimportant. 
The  commerce  of  this  state  is  wiiolly  centred  in  New 
Orleans  (which  se«*).  The  exjtorts  to  foreign  parts 
amouiit<Hl  during  tlie  year  ended  the  30lh  of  S«*|rtPini>er, 
I8.3H.  to  31.3'  doll. , bi'lng  a much  larger  amount  than 
the  exports  from  New  Yurkorany«*lher  st.itcoftho  Union, 
But.  in  [Hiint  offact.imlr  a cotr.|>nrwtir(dy  small  portion  of 
these  ex)H)rtv  really  iK-iong  to  I<ouls).ana  ; the  far  larger 
proportion  Ix'liig  the  prmiuce  of  the  states  of  .\rkanias, 
Mississippi,  *l'enness4-e,  Kentucky,  Missouri.  Illinois,  and 
other  states  bordering  on  tho  Mississippi,  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans for  shipment.  To  facilitate  the  Internal  water  com- 
miiiiiratiou.  various  canals  have  bcK-n  cut  lR-twei*n  tho 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes  of  the  low  country.  Bailways 
have  also  been  csimpiejeil  from  New  Orleans  to  L.ake 
Fnntchartrain  and  Carrollton,  and  others  of  much  greater 
extent  arc  In  progri  ss. 

Louisiana  is  subdiiided  into  IE  great  districts,  .—  the  K. 
and  \V.;  the  former  comprising  ii.  and  the  Utter  lU 
parishes,  equal  (u  point  of  extent  to  tho  emmties  in 
the  other  states.  New  Orliusns  is  by  far  the  most 
consideratile  town  in  the  state,  and  is,  indesHl.  one  of  the 
grc.vtest  einporinms,  not  of  the  I'nion  merely,  Init  of  the 
New  NV’orl.i.  Donaldsoiivllle.  also  on  the  .Mississippi, 
Is  the  seat  of  government.  Tlie  Utter  is  vesttnl  in  a 
^vernor.  with  a salary  of  7.-V!0  dollars,  a senate,  and 
Tfoii*a*  of  Heprescntatlves.  The  senate  roiisists  of  17 
mcinlHTs.  choiMMi  every  four  yoart,  r.'vcb  of  whom  roust 
b(*  resident  in  tiu*  district,  and  possessed  of  landed  pnv 
perty  of  the  value  of  1,000  dollars.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives coiisisU  of  SO  memlxT*.  chosen  every  two 

f-ears.  each  of  whom  must  be  *.‘l  years  of  age,  and  have 
aoded  property  worth  -Vk)  dollars.  The  right  of  ch*c- 
tion  is  in  every  free,  w hite,  nmle  citizen,  who  has  re- 
sided In  the  county  for  which  h .' claims  to  vote  for  the 
year  next  precedjug  the  citx'tion,  and  h.xs  paid  a state 
tax  in  tin*  last  six  months.  1'he  nK-mlmrs  of  the  Mouse 
of  Ue|)revcntatives  receive  each  six  dollars  a day  during 
the  ftnsion.  Tiie  govi  rnur  Is  chosen,  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  both  houses,  fur  four  yean,  and  is  in'eligihle  to  nitice 
during  a similar  tucceixUng  term.  The  resolutions  of 
2-3ds  of  tlie  members,  in  both  hmues  of  the  IcglsliUiire. 
b«*comeUw  wlthtml  the  concurrence  of  the  govcrrK»r.  The 
legal  code  of  Louisiana  is  a luudUlcaliuo  of  the  old  French 
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I and  Spanish  lava.  Interwoven  with  those  In  force  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  Justice  is  administered  In  a supreme 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals.  presUit-.l 
over  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  cnns«*ne 
of  the  senate,  and  who  hold  office  during  good  b«'l>a- 
vlour.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  eou-h 
5.000.  an<l  those  of  the  circuit  courts  3,000  dollars  a year. 
Education  is  not  conducted  on  any  unlfonn  plan  in  this 
state:  but  It  has  a large  extent  of  valuable  rcM'rvixl 
I school  lands,  and  three  collc'ges,  loiuislana  C«>IU*ge  at 
I Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelousa,  and  Jt-fferson 
College,  par.  of  St.  James,  to  each  of  which  the  general 
assembly  voted,  in  Ik3.5,  a grant  of  |5,0(M>  dollars  a year 
for  10  years,  exclusive  of  4h, 775  dollars  to  JedVrson  Col- 
lege. to  assist  in  payment  of  its  buildings.  In  109, 
jouruals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Ix>uistana,  iO 
of  which  were  issued  in  New  Orleans.  Towards  the 
etid  of  the  same  year,  the  slate  had  id  banks  of  its  own, 
and  31  branch  banks,  with  a united  capital  of  4L73f>.7t>s 
dollars,  being  a larger  amount  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  Union. 

The  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi  was  first  explorcxl 
by  Fiiropeans  In  IMS;  bvil  on  rtTcetive  settlement  was 
made  In  it  till  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when 
it  was,  in  part,  colonised  by  the  French.  The  latter 
ceded  It  to  Spain  In  I7rj.3 ; but  again  recovered  its  pos- 
session In  IHOO.  At  that  period,  the  whole  territory, 
from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  about  the  50th  deg.  of  >. 
lat.,  and  from  the  Mississippi  on  tho  E.  to  tlie  Rtaky 
Mounialns  on  the  W..  was  comprised  under  the  term 
Louisiana  : and  the  whole  of  this  immense  territury,  the 
iioMcsiion  of  which  was  of  such  vast  consequenee  to  the 
United  States,  was  purchased  by  them,  in  |HU3.  from 
France  for  15xino,n(Ni  dollars.  In  |HU4.  the  present  state 
of  laniisiona  was  constitute)!  a territory  under  its  exist- 
ing limits  ; and,  in  IM)*i,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  ind4'|>rndent  state.  It  sends  3 representatives  to 
congress.  (FUnl'i  Ofoa.  of  the  V.  Statet  f Darby's  f 'ieto 
(f  the  V.  States ; hturray's  F.ncye.  American  cd. ; 
American  A/manaeJes,  1''37  to  I Ml.) 

LOULSVII.LK,  a flourishing  commercial  town  or  city 
of  the  U.  .Mates,  being  the  largest  and  most  populous  In 
Kentm  ky,  rap.  co,  Jefferson  ; on  the  Ohio,  above,  but  eon- 
tiffUfius  to.  the  rapids,  .50m.  W.  Frankfort. and  Wvm.  S.W. 
Cinclimati.  The  pop.,  which  In  I amounted  to  only  fiOO, 
had  in  1H30  increased  to  I0,33().and  in  Ki5  to  l9,9dH.  Tho 
(own,  which  is  in  a picturesque  situation,  is  regularly 
laid  nut.  Three  broad  and  well  paved  streets,  ruimiiig 
l»arallei  to  the  river,  are  Intersected  by  others  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  compactly  built  of  brick  and 
stoiii',  and.  though  generally  of  an  ordinary  description, 
manv  are  In  very*  gu<xl  taste.  In  Ift35.  the  ehtef  public 
buildings  were  the  court-liuute.  gaol,  8 or  9 cburches.  a 
theatre.,  a free  school,  the  U.  .States  branch  bank,  thu 
unirm-hall,  an  asylum  for  disabled  b iatmeu,  and  some 
workhouses.  The  free-school,  built  in  l8£>.  has  arcom- 
ino<{atioD  for  700  or  hoo  piinlls.  A medii'al  school  has 
l>een  recently  institute*!.  There  arc  also  some  excellent 
hotels,  one  of  which,  according  to  HolTinann.  is  equal  to 
any  in  New  York.  ( MVa/er  in  the  Far  BV#/.) 

l.nuisvllle  hat  manufactures  of  cotton-yam  and  stuffr. 
woollen  goods,  cotton  bagging.  Iron,  rordan,  hats,  *c.. 
In  which  steam-power  is  largely  employee,  and  several 
type  and  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  flnur-milit,  tkc. 

falls  uf  the  Ohio  are  no  serious  obstruction  to 
navigation,  at  least  when  the  river  is  full,  the  whole 
dcHXMit  being  only  22  ft.  in  2 m.  To  avoid  them,  how- 
ever. the  I^ouitvilfe  and  Pnrtl.vnd  canal  has  l>ecn  exra- 
vateci,  in  p.irt  through  a solid  ridge  of  limestone  to  the 
depth  of  12  ft.  Tills  caital  is  2 m.  In  length,  in  some 
ilaccs  40  ft.  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  the 
argest  class  of  steamers.  In  IH3C,  l.l^'i  steamers  are 
said  to  have  arrived  at  lomiivllle;  and  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  city  !n  the  same  year  were  estimated 
to  amount  to  29, (XKi.uno  dollars.  Louisville  ha«,  in  fact, 
with  the  excejilion  of  N)*w  Orleans,  a more  extensive 
trade  than  any  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union. 
It  was  founded  in  I7H0,  and  incorporated  as  a city  In 
1k2S.  (5VtMr/'s  Three  Years  in  America,  i.  290 — 
Jit^nann  : Marryaf,  l^e.) 

LOUTlI.  a marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  K.  coast.  l>eing 
the  most  northerly  in  the  rrov.  of  [.eltKlrr,  having  K. 
the  Irish  Sea;  S.' (rariingford  Bay.  which  S4*)karnlcs  it 
from  Down  and  Artnagh  ; and  W.  and  S.  .51oiiaglinn  and 
51euth.  Area,  20fi,2fil  acres,  of  which  14.910  ore  unim- 
rovrtl  mountain  and  hog.  Surface  rugged  in  the  N,, 
ut  In  ntlier  parts  generallv  fl.xt  or  undulating.  S«iii 
generally  fertile,  (-’states  of  a medium  size.  Farms  of 
all  sizes,  but  the  gn*at  majority  small.  Us  crofts,  .agri- 
cuHure.  Ac.,  are  similar  to  those  of  Meath,  which  see. 
Average  rent  of  Uml,  |fU.  an  acie.  Minerals  unim- 
portant. The  linen  manufacture  Is  rarrlc«l  on  to  a c«n- 
sideralile  extent,  especially  at  DroghcHla.  hut  the  business 
has  materially  ihvJiutd.  I*rincl|  al  rivers  Bovne  an.d 
Dec.  Principal  tuwus  Droghrtla,  Dundalk,  ai>d  Ard»-,*. 
I.outh  is  divided  into  4 baronies,  and  til  parishes  ; and 
•ends  4 tuciui.  to  Uiu  II.  uf  C.,  viz.  2 fur  tho  co.,  and  I 
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fur  DroghciU  an<l  Diimlulk.  R«'Ki»trrM  cItH-turi  i 
for  tM.,  io  IKHD-IO.  Ml/2.  Iti  1H31,  it  liAtl  ri.OfO  inliali.  ! 
hoti»(>»,  familit'*.  and  )'24.Md  iuhab..  of  whom 

Cu.CiI*  wore  tuAlc*.  atid  04.229  fcmnlet.  ' 

I.OUTll,  a mun.  bor,  marktrt-town.  and  par.  of 
Kii^claod,  CO.  Lincoln,  la  the  Wold  dir.  of  Loutn>Etkc 
liiind.,  parti  of  Linducj’,  22  m.  K.N.H.  Lincoln,  and 
127  m.  N.  London.  Pop.  of  bor..  In  IS3I,  C.9V7.  Tlio 
(own.  Agreeably  lituated  in  a fvriilt*  valley  S.K.  of  tiie 
woldi  of  S.  I.incoln,  hai  of  late  lieen  much  improved, 
and  it  well  paved  and  llghtt'd  with  gai ; It  has  ftcvt-ral 
iiamUonte,  aud  a few  elegant  buUdingK.  the  huuM>  ge. 
ncrally  lieinK  of  brick,  roob-d  with  ilate.  The  principal 
putdic  buildings  arc  the  manilon-houie,  town-nail,  les- 
ivton»-houie,  and  a iniall  theatre.  The  church  ii  a largo 
(iothic  itructure,  with  a beautiful  E.  window,  and  one  of  j 
the  fineit  tnwen  in  the  counlrv.  above  which  rlici  a | 
light  nctansular  ipire.  to  a height  of  2!i0  It.  from  the  ^ 
grmind.  The  living  li  a vicarage  .tttached  to  a prebend.  | 
in  I.incoln  rallmlral.  A lecond  {tar.  church,  once  exist-  ' 
ing,  is  now  destroyed ; but  Us  site  is  marked  by  the 
<-einc(t>ry  still  uicvl  as  a place  of  interment.  A new 
di«triet  church  has  also  lH*eii  erected  within  the  last  few 
yeans.  'l*hero  is  a Rom.  Calh.  rlupel ; and  the  Wesleyan 
aihl  Primitive  Methodists,  Raptists,  and  Independents 
have  each  places  of  worship ; to  which,  as  well  as  the 
church,  are  attached  well-attended  Sunday  schools. 
The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  l■'•52  by  Ktiw.  \ I., 
Is  endowed  with  landed  property  producing  700/.  a year; 
the  half  going  as  salary  to  the  nvistcr,  the  fourth  to 
the  usher,  and  the  residue  to  the  suwwrt  of  12  poor 
women.  A school,  established  In.  1677,  provliles  In- 
struction iu  English  and  mathematics  to  20  fr(>e  b«>ys, 
and  30  |>ay  scholars.  There  is  also  a well-attendtd  na- 
tional school ; and  among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
almshouses,  adlsponsary,  UeDevuleot  Society,  and  Bible  . 
ti<K-iety.  1 

*'  Louth  contains  little  or  no  manufacture,  there  being  ' 
(Wily  one  estobllshincnt  of  any  Importance,  a carpet  anti  I 
blanket  manufactory.  The  river  Ludd  flows  round  a | 
(onsldcrable  portion  of  the  town;  It  is  not  navigable.  i 
but  feeds  a canal  beginning  at  the  N.K.  (•xtrenilly  of  j 
Louth,  and  camuiiniratlng  with  (he  Humber.  It  is  in  a ' 
very  pros|>eroui  state:  tne  principal  tralHc  outwards  { 
is  tiiot  of  corn  for  Ixmdon,  and  the  W.  ridingof  York-  ' 
shire,  (he  inland  freight  being  chiefly  coal,  most  of  whlcii 
comes  down  the  Humber  from  York.  There  Is  a pa|>er- 
mill  and  flour-mill  on  the  river,  in  adililioii  to  uind-tnills ; 
and  two  other  mills,  one  workid  by  steam,  :ire  employed 
in  grinding  bones."  (Mun.  Bound.  The  town 

h.if  also  a soap-boiling  establishment,  and  is  faimd  for 
Its  excclU-nl  ale.  Louth  was  iQCorp<>rat(d  in  the  r>th  uf 
Edward  VI.,  whose  charter  was  conlirmeU  by  other  sulk, 
qiient  roonarclis,  and.  lastly,  by  Geo.  IV.  I'lider  tlie 
Mimiei]>al  Reform  Art.  the  bor.  is  dlvldid  into  2 wunls. 
ami  Is  govermd  by  a mayor,  and  StUlier  aldermen,  with 
12  eoumillors  : It  has  a commission  of  the  {XMce  under 
a recorder.  rar{>oration  revenue*,  in  KCl,  1.5Hb/.  (ex- 
rliisivo  of  133/.  accruing  from  the  talc  nf  propertv). 
Louth  is  also  one  of  the  LKtlllng-pIscc*  fur  the  N.  or 
Lindscr  div.  of  the  co.,  and  the  quarter-sevsious  for  the 
CO.  are'hpld  here  in  Jan.,  July,  and  Oct.,  the  April  ses- 
sions being  at  Spilshy.  Markets  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  : 
roiiiiderabre  hors«  f:drs,  April  30..  3d  .Monday  after 
K ister,  Aug.  5..  and  a large  cattle  fair,  Nor.  23.  ( Mum 

t\rrp.  amt  Ihumi.  RrporU.) 

LOU  V'AIN  ( Duicn  /.CHem).  a town  of  Belgium,  and  ! 
formerly  one  of  the  most  populous  and  industrious  In  that 
country,  prov.  8.  Rrabant,  cap.  arromL  and  cant.,  an  (he 
l>yle,  a tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  be. 
tween  Brussels  and  Liege,  H m.  E. N.K.  the  former ; hit.  i 
WrJ  W 2»>"  N.,  long,  4®  41*  46"  K.  Pop.,  in  INW, 
24.312.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  w.-|lls.  and  tiartly  by 
an  enrlli  rani|>art  from  dU  to  |(i0  h.  high,  with  a ooep 
fosse  outside,  the  total  circuit  of  both  la'ing  alwuit  7m: 
n great  part  uf  the  inclosed  area  consists,  iiow  ever,  oi 
tii'IJs  Aiul  gardens.  But  its  fortiticatluiis  are  now  cut 
through  b}-  dilTerent  roods,  and  are  mostly  converted 
into  boulev-vrds.  I'ho  castle,  now  In  ruins,  on  a hill  nc.vr 
(b«‘ Dyie,  is  of  considerable,  but  uurertnin,  antiquity : it 
was  long  the  nrsidence  of  the  rounts  of  Louvain.  The 
town,  which,  though  regularly  laid  out.  is  not  generally 
well  built,  has  several  interesting  niibbc  eutfler*.  Tiie 
(own-hall,  lirgun  In  1440,  and  c«nu|deted  at>uut  ten  years 
a'terwards,  nnn  of  the  finest  sjkecimeiis  <rf  the  florid 
Gothic  In  Europe,  has  btHm  recently  nquti red,  or  rather 
restored,  with  great  skill,  at  the  j^dnt  exiveiiw  of  ilte 
imvn  and  government.  It  it  lofty,  ha*  six  light  and 
elegant  minarets,  and  is  mo*l  elaborately  ornumt'iittal. 
The  Cikllegiale  cliurch  of  St.  Peter,  a curious  old  edifice 
prolMibly  of  (he  14th  century,  wiih  some  good  |>ainlings, 
h.a«  .1  finely  carved  |Hilplt.  and  had,  formerly,  n *tec|ile, 
blown  down  in  I60|,  which  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
extraordinary  lieight  nf  .'>33  ft.,  with  two  magnificent 
lateral  towers  I'he  univi-rslly  of  LrHivain  was  tuunded 
bv  John  I V’.  Duke  of  llratrant  it»  1426 ; but  it  w.x<  not  (ill 
lull  that  It  obtaineil  the  privilege  of  teaihing  Uioology, 

Vou  II. 
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for  which  it  wot  afterward*  to  celebrated.  It  ha<l.  iu  tiie 
days  of  Its  prut|M'rily.  more  than  40  culfrgv'S,  some  uf 
which  were  estublisheil  iu  halls  that  had  previously  Ih<- 
' longed  to  the  clothiers.  This  famous  M-ininary.  aher 
being  suppressed  by  the  French  in  17U7,  was  re-established 
in  1«I7.  It  has  at  present  20  colleges,  some  of  which  arc 
handsome  buildings.  Its  library,  originally  the  drniiers' 
hall,  is  richly  dccoratixl  witli  au(Ii|ue  wrooden  carvings. 
Edward  III.  of  England  resided  for  a year,  and  (be 
F.m(>eror  t’liarlcs  V.  was  brought  up.  In  the  rastle  of 
Louvain.  The  town  h.xv  A churches.  A nunneries.  H hos- 
pitals and  charitable  nvjlutns,  a roy.xl  rullcge,  and  a 
college  for  ecclesiostirs  \ and  i<  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  Jurisdiction  ami  minmerce.  a cliamber  of  com- 
merce aiid  maQurav'tures,  a lM>ard  of  forest  iiu|>cctlua, 
Ac. 

In  the  14tb  century  Ixmvaln  was  one  of  the  gre.vt 
seats  of  the  woollen  and  linni  manuf.vture.  which  sup- 
ported. it  U Said,  DO  fewer  than  l.V>,CU0  Individuals  within 
the  city!  (AujrA/ng)  tlinugh  this,  most  prubably.  Is  a 
gross  ex4tggeratiuu.  Rut  th(>  manufacturers  naviug 
revolted,  in  13X2,  ag.Unst  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  many  of 
them  emigrated,  uii  the  revolt  being  suppressed,  to 
foreign  countries,  and  among  other*  to  England  ; where, 
being  hospitably  received  by  Edward  III.,  they  assisted 
in  laying  the  fonnd.ntions  uf  tiie  woollen  momitacturr. 
Louvalu  seem*  never  to  have  nvovered  from  this  dis- 
aster. It  has  still  some  inconsiderable  woollen  ^^b- 
rlcs ; but  it  is  now  prineijvally  ceb-brated  for  it*  iMt-r, 
Said  to  be  (he  best  in  Belgium.  The  different  breweries 
produce  about  20'i.0*'(>  laurels  a year,  a large  projMir- 
tion  nf  which  is  sent  to  Antwerp  and  into  Eumlers. 
l.o)uvain  ha*  also  manuractiircs  uf  lace  and  cotton  yarn, 
and  several  dyeing  and  cutton-printlng  estabiUhim  nts. 
with  tanneries,  di<tilleries,  and  gloss  work*,  ami  niuno- 
rolls  oil  and  flour  milts.  It  is'  coimccted  with  the  Demcr 
near  Mechlin  by  the  canal  of  Louvain,  navigable  for 
vessels  of  lAO  tons ; and  has  a cont'idrr.iblr  lra>le  In  corn, 
clover  seed,  flax,  hemp,  Ac.,  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Under  the  French  it  was  hit  lud-  J 
In  the  dejk.  of  the  Dyle.  ( S(w  the  Dic/ionnatre  dc  Mnr- 
tmicrr.  lor  an  elalx^rate  article  on  this  city;  sec  also 
Bu*rAtag  : J)f  i'toft  i Murrttyt  Iltwdtwk  . Ac  } 

LOUV lEHS,  a manufacturing  town  of  Iranee.dvp. 
E'ure,  cap.  arroiid.,  on  the  Eure,  and  on  the  rooil  fioiu 
Bourn  to  Evereux,  I2|  m.  N.  the  latter,  and  lUm. 
K.S.K.  the  former  city.  Pop.  In  IS36,  ex.  com.  8,713. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town;  the  former, c«in- 
sistiogof  three  or  four  principal,  unit«^  by  many  smaller 
stDK'li,  Is  built  chiefly  of  wom  ; the  latter,  which  is  the 
residence  of  (he  principal  manufacturers,  has  a bruuit 
ami  elegant  main  street,  and  many  well-built  brick  and 
stone  houses.  The  Eure,  which  Is  navigable  from  the 
Seine  os  far  as  Loiu  lers,  is  here  crossed  by  several  go<-d 
bridges.  A large  church,  iiippoved  to  have  beoii  con- 
slnirted 'during  the  early  crusades,  a hall  built  by  (he 
Teiiiplors  towards  the  end(»f  the  l21h  cenlury.a  thcalje. 
and  a public  library  are  the  chief  public  building*, 
lamviers  wa*  formerly  a fortuss  of  suuie  strength  ; ami 
|M>rtionsof  its  wall  stdl  exl«t.  It  U now,  however,  dis- 
tinguished wholly  by  its  industry;  and  ranks  as  uno  of 
the  first  seats  of  the  woollen  maiiufa>  lure  of  France. 
Fine  hroad  cloth*  aiul  w<x>llf'o  VArn  are  its  chief  pro- 
duets  ; but  of  late  yc.irs.  other  nne  woollrn  gmxls  bare 
been  introduenL  Colton  yarn,  linen  thread,  soap,  Ac. 
are  m.xde ; and  (here  are  many  dyeing  establishments, 
and  bleaching  grounds,  tanneries,  sugar  refineries,  ami 
factories  for  Imuiis  and  other  machtuery.  The  wciollen 
miuiuf-ieture  in  1834  employed  GiCOO  hands;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Berghau*.  produced,  in  IHtfl,  poods  nf  the  value  of 
Ix-tween  3.«xx>.0n0  aud  4.<HiO.(jCO  fr.  I'he  work-ikeoph-.o,-. 
cording  to  Viliermi>,  are  in  pretty  much  the  same  r«»ndi- 
tion  as  at  Elbcuf ; |>erhaps  their  wage*  are  a little  lower, 
lug  at  any  rate  they  are  In  a tolerably  prnsperousstate.  and 
of  pretty  correct  general  habit*.  In  18.38.  spinners  earned 
from  1 fr.  6!i  c.  to  3 fr.  A«  c.  a day  ; w<  men,  as  winder*, 
from  1 fr.  AAc.  to  i fr.  m c. ; aud  children  rattachfuts 
(drou**t  tm-s),  from  AO  c.  to  HO  c.  A family  of  Hint* 
IHTvoiis,  one  of  each  of  the  above  classes  may  gain  to- 
gether 1 .6fl0  fr.  a year,  or  64/..  certainly  sulTu  lent  to  main- 
tain them  in  a slate  of  mnifort. 

The  {keace  between  Plidlp  Augu*'us  and  Richard  1.. 
in  111*6.  was  condudi'd  at  Lotivlcr*.  The  town  was 
Liken  and  sacke*!  by  Edward  II I.  and  Henry  V.  {Hugo, 
art.  Kurr  ; l(//ciwic,-  Tahlt-HH  drt  Onrriirt,  l(r.) 

Low  ELL.  a considerable  and  rap  dly  increasing  town 
nr  « ity  of  Massa*  Iiusett*.  U.  Stales,  co.  SluUllesrx.  on  thu 
Merrlin.vk,  where  it  is  joiiml  by  river  Concord,  cuii- 
*hieraldy  below  Pawtin-kct  Fall*.  24  in.  K.W.  B4»vtuu. 
The  pop.,  which  in  Kbi  wa*  oidy  6.474.  had.  in  1*140. 
reMt  h***!  2n.!i*U  ! TIte  rauid  rise  of  Lowell  is  w holly  nwiiig 
tothogr«Mt  cxtoiislnn  ofit*  inttnn  mamifoi'tnre*.  I'hougli 
foundtxt  so  late  as  1M13,  It  is  now,  next  to  Pittstmrgh,  the 
most  important  manuhnctiiring  town  of  (he  Union.  I‘* 
situation  is  he.-Othyand  pk4ureo.qiie;  it  I*  well  laid  out, 
w Ith  wide  street*,  neat  »ml  of  i*n  cleg.-int  house*,  aiul  nil- 
incfou*  aud  well  built  |>uldie  e uf.d  i.  'I’bo  .Mtvrrlmack 
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afTordi  an  vnple  supply  of  water-povor  to  the>  cotton  and 
other  mllU.  A canal,  1|  m.  in  length,  60  ft.  In  width, 
and  ^ ft.  in  depth,  rxteuda  from  the  hrtad  of  Pawtucket 
Falls  to  Concord  lilvcr,  whence  water  It  convered  by 
lateral  canal*  to  the  ditTerent  factories.  This  canal  is  tba 
property  of  a company  with  a capital  of  600,000  dolls., 
which  ownt  a larRc  cttablithmcnt  K>r  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  atxl  by  which  the  millt  at  Ixjwell  are  usually 
built.  Including  this  eatensive  factory,  there  were,  In 
1K39,  V mills  at  Lowell,  mostly  built  of  brick  and  from  4 to 
7 steles  in  height,  besides  machine  shops,  print  works. 
Ac. ; and  lOcompanles,  with  an  aggregate  cap.  of  8.V50.000 
dolls.,  were  engaged  chiefly  In  the  cotton  manufacture.  It 
was  estimated  in  1H39  that  l.'MMOt  spindles,  and  4,w>l 
looms,  were  continually  employed  ; that  51,147.200  yanls 
of  cotton  cloth  were  annually  produced,  12.220,000  yards 
dyed  and  printed,  and  16.ini, Ono  lbs.  of  raw  cotton 
wrought  up.  I'ho  goods  principally  manufactured  are 
of  a coarse  description,  consisting  of  shretings,  shirtings, 
drillings,  printed  rliKhs,  calicoes,  negro  cloth.  Ac.  Great 
quantities  of  cotton  yam  also  are  spun,  tncluding  ma- 
chinery for  mills  and  railway  engines  and  cars,  the  annual 
value  of  the  goods  made  In  the  mill*  of  Lowell  was  esti- 
mated in  IKlOat  8.000,000  dolls.  Lowell  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  gunpowder.  glaM,  flannels,  canls,  whips,  harness, 
carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  brass,  copper,  and  iron  wares, 
planing  and  reed  machines,  bleaching  works,  Ac.,  em- 
ploying about  200  hands  : H.342  hands  were  employed 
in  the  cotton,  Ac.  miiti.  in  1*<30.  of  whom  6,295  were 
females,  and  2.047  malos.  The  average  wages,  clear  of 
board,  are  females  1*75  doll*,  a week ; male*  4 dfills.  HO 
rent*  per  do.  The  average  amount  of  wages  paid  per 
month  is  106,000  dolls. : a large  proportion  of  which  is 
said  to  be  piUd  Into  savings'  banks;  and  the  morale 
of  the  weavers  is  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  anv  por- 
tion of  the  cnmmunl^.  A railroad  26  m.  In  length 
connects  Lowell  with  ^ston.  laiwell  was  incorporated 
as  a town  in  l‘‘2<,  and  erected  Into  a city  in  IH3.5.  I'mier 
the  amended  constitution  of  Massarhusetts  of  1840,  it 
sends,  at  present,  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of  Krpre«entatives.  ' 

Ibo  progress  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has  made 
and  is  making  at  Lowell,  appears  to  have  led  many 
|>cr8ons  to  suppose  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  a formidable  rival  to  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  Dut  we  axe  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  entertain  any  such  notion.  The  manufactures  of 
I^jweil  and  of  America,  in  general,  will  neo'ss.arily,  for 
very  many  years,  be  confined  to  the  coarser  fabrics,  in 
which,  indm.  most  nations  have  long  had  the  advantage 
over  us  ; but  it  is  visionary  to  suppose  that  they  should, 
tinder  oxiiiing  circumstances,  be  able  to  cume  into  com- 
petition with  us  in  the  production  of  the  finer  descrip- 
tions of  goods.  The  wages  of  labour  are  higher  In 
the  U.  States  than  here ; and,  wbkh  Is  of  equal  Im- 
portance, machinery  Is  also  more  expensive,  and  the 
I'rofli*  of  stock  higher.  In  fact,  the  only  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans  It  the  greater  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material  ; and  this,  in  the  case  of  l,owell.  and, 
Indet'd,  of  New  Kngland  i^erally,  is  next  to  nothing; 
for  all  the  cotton  used  in  Its  manufacture  must  Be 
brought  from  the  S.  States ; and  we  doubt  whether  the 
cost  i>f  conveying  cotton  from  CharlMton  or  New 
Orleans  to  loiwell  be  not  quite  as  groat  as  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  Uverpool  or  Glasgow. 

Our  manufacturers  may.  iberentre,  be  of  good  cheer. 
^Vhat  they  have  really  to  fear  Is  not  (foreign  competition, 
but  the  spread  of  agitation  and  disturbance  at  home. 
So  long  as  these  are  averted,  foreign  competition  will, 
by  whetting  ingenuity,  and*  making  the  manufacturers 
avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  our  superior  science  and 
resource*.  Im>  productive  only  of  advantage.  (Hazard's 
Nnr  Emglaiui  (ia%.  IHXJ  \ PitAm’i  Staiishcs  eg  /Ac  f’. 
Stairs,  pp.  .'>29—5.10. ; MitchrWs  V.  S,  Amtrican  Al» 
manack  for  IH4I,  Ac.) 

LOWKSTOKK,  or  LOWESTOFT,  a market-lown, 
sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  K.  const  co.  .SiifTolk, 
hiind.  Muiford  and  I^hlugland,  2*/m.  S.K.  Norwich, 
and  104  in.  N.N.K.  I^ondon  ; lat.  .VJ^  Vy  N.,  long. 
1^  45'  II"  K.,  being  the  most  cahtcrly  Und  in  England. 
Area  of  par.  1,960  acres.  Pop.,  in  1431,  4.23H.  The  town 
Consists  of  one  principal  strs*ct.  which  has  a grulual  de- 
scent from  N.  til  S. ; and  from  this  main  avimiir  proceed 
several  other  streets  towards  the  W. ; but  though  well 
paved  an<l  lighU'd,  they  are  narrow  and  irregular.  In 
the  markH-pUce  ii  a building  open  below,  the  upper 
(tart  of  whicli  is  used  fur  aucmbly-rooms  and  other  pur- 
•»M>s  ; and  there  is  s small  theatre.  The  church  ts  a 
nuUaome  Gothic  ImiUlIng.  with  a tower  and  steeple 
high,  the  living  ladiig  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
]<i>>hop  uf  Norwich.  There  is  also  a chapel  of  ease  ; and 
the  liiiN'iM  udenta.  Baptists,  and  NVesl.  MHhodisli,  have 
each  their  places  of  worihlp,  with  atta«'h«-<i  Sunday- 
srnools.  A fr«'e-srhool  furtilsnos  instruction  for  40  boys, 
and  there  U a good  national  school,  A friendly  and 
iM’uevuleut  so<-teiy,  a lytng-tn  charity,  and  dltueuMry, 
Mie  the  iirinoiiol  charities.  .Several  hatxisome  lodging- 
houses  have  been  built  for  visiters  coming  here  for 
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bathlof  In  the  summer  months ; um)  there  are  warm 
baths,  reading-rooms,  libraries.  Ac.  At  the  S.  end 
of  Lowestoff  is  a battciy,  with  18  plecet  of  cannon.  oihI 
two  others  are  placed  at  the  N.  end,  near  which 
latter,  on  a high  pciint  of  land,  stands  a round  tower,  the 
upper  lighthouse  (first  built  In  1676,  and  rebuilt  in 
On  the  beach,  below  the  cliff,  is  another  lighthouse  ; and 
by  keeping  both  in  a line,  vessels  are  directed  safeljr 
through  the  sand  hanks,  which  render  this  coast  especially 
dangerous.  The  harbi^r.or  rather  road,  is  defended  oa 
the  K.  by  the  Corton  Sand ; the  channel  l>etween  the 
latter  being  marked  by  a light  vessel,  and  well  buoyed. 
This,  wliich  til)  lately  was  little  better  than  a little  fisblnie 
town,  engaged  in  pre|uirlng  red-herringl  for  the  London 
market,  will  proludily  rise  to  considcratMe  commercial  im- 
portance. Since  14-27,  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed 
on  a grand  scale  at  Lowestoff,  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  IxHhlng  to  the  W.  of  the  town  ; and  then,  by  a 
short  canal,  with  the  Waveney,  which  is  navigable  to  Ber- 
cles.  Another  canal  joins  the  Waveney  with  the  Yare, 
which  has  been  rendered  navigable  fur  vessel*  drawing 
10(1.  water  as  far  as  Norwich.  Owing  to  the  fisUness  of  the 
ground,  no  lucks,  except  the  sea-lock  at  Lowestoff,  are 
required  on  either  line  of  navigation.  This  ImpruvM 
communication  must  )>e  of  great  service  to  the  country 
which  it  intersect*,  and  e*ne«-laUy  lo  Beccles  and  the  city 
of  Norwich,  on  which,  indeed,  it  has  conferred  most  m 
the  advantages  of  a sea-port.  {Priestly  on  CanaU./tc., 
618) 

Still,  however,  the  chief  consequence  of  Lowestoff, 
as  a port,  is  owing  to  Its  herring  fisheries : the  quantity 
of  fisn  annually  token  and  can'd  is  very  large ; while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  qiuiity  Is  considered  su|>erior,  and 
they  fetch  higher  price*  in  the  I#ondon  market  than  those 
sent  from  Yarmouth.  Sail-making,  boat-building,  and 
the  manufacture  of  roitc  and  twine,  are  extensively 
carried  on  ; and  several  hands  are  employed  in  making 
liarrcl*  in  which  to  pack  the  cured  fish  previous  to  their 
being  tent  to  market  or  exported.  MarVetson  Wednes- 
day; fairs.  May  12.  Mich.  Day.  and  Oct  in. 

The  only  historical  reirbrity  of  Lowestoff  it  derlred 
from  the  fart,  that  on  3d  June.  1665,  a t.vnguinary  naval 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  coast  between  the  English 
and  IXitch,  the  fleet  of  the  former  being  commandi^  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. ; and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Admiral  Op*iam,  who  was  klUed  in  the  battle. 

LOXA,  or  LUJA,  a town  of  Spuiin,  in  Andalusia,  pror. 
Granada,  on  the  Xenil,  26  m.  W.  Granada,  and  92  in.  E. 
by  S.  Seville.  Pop.,  according  to  MlCano,  I8J166.  It 
stands  on  the  S.  ■trie  of  a rocky  g»r^,  by  which  the 
Xenil  escapes  from  the  fertile /Vgo  of  Grani^ ; and  **  Its 
situation  is  pei  uilarly  nicturcsaiie,  the  town  being  built 
on  a steep  acclirity,  euioosomea  In  groves  of  fruit  trees, 
and  overlooked  by  a toppling  mountain,  forming  one  of 
the  offsets  uf  the  Sierra  Nevada.”  It  conudns  3 small 
and  slialihy  parish  i-liurches,  with  2 hospitals ; and  on  an 
eminence  iu  its  S.  extremity,  it  a ruined  Moorish  castle, 
once  of  great  slnmgth  and  celebrity.  Ixit  now  the  resi- 
dence of  a few  hermili.  " Loja  1*  proverbially  noted  fbr 
the  fertilitv  of  its  gnrdrni,  ntive-gmunds,  and  orchards, 
the  abund.mce  and  purity  of  Its  springs,  and  the  loose 
and  hard  feature*  of  Us  rural  inhob.”  (Seotfs  Rondo  and 
Granada,  W.V**,  359.;  MdUsno.y 

LGZRRB,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  between  lat.  44^ 
and  4.5°  N.,  and  long.  3°  and  4°  E..  having  N.  Haute. 
1/oire  and  C'antal,  W.  the  latter  dep.  and  Aveyron, 
S.  Gard,  and  E.  Gard  and  Ardeche.  Length  N.w.  to 
S.E.  65  m. ; gn«trst  breadth  nearly  50  m.  Area, 
514,795  hectari's.  Pop.  (1836).  141.733.  This  dep.  Ilea 
chiefly  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Cevennes,  witn  tho 
raminration*  of  which  it  is  mostly  covered.  The  sur- 
face varies  from  2,-ViO  to  5,000  ft  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea : but  its  average  elevation  may  be  estimate  at 
3.KOOft.  Tlie  (irp.  derives  its  name  (Vom  the  moun- 
tain Lozere  in  the  S.K  . one  of  tho  principal  summits 
of  the  Cevemie*,  4,hkh  ft.  fn  height.  The  rivers  I>xt, 
'i'arn,  Allier,  and  Giird.  have  their  sources  within  this 
dep..  which  is  not.  however,  watered  by  any  stream  of 
magnitude.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  one  of 
which  appear*  to  orciipy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. The  climate  is  cold ; snow  remains  on  tho 
mountains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vear.  and  fogs 
are  freouent.  The  toll  is  mostly  stony  In  tho  N.  .md 
S.;  an<l  calcareous  in  the  centre.  In  1834,  the  surfacw 
is  Mild  to  have  >>een  dittribtitiHl  a*  follows,  viz.  arable 
Kind 'AM.Onn  hectare*,  nn*adows  3-5.166  b.,  forests  44,. 'e>9 
h..  and  iiratht,  wastes,  Ac.  I79.UOU  h.  Agriculture  it 
verj-  l>ockn.xrd,  ami  little  likely  to  Imprme,  from  tho 
sterility  of  the  soil,  tlie  remoteness  i>f  most  parts  of  tl>« 
dep.  from  groat  n>ads.  the  great  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty. and  siunllness  of  the  farms.  Uyeaml  wh«>at  ar« 
raiiAl,  IhU  nut  in  sufficient  quantities  to  iu)>ply  the  con- 
sumption. In  the  Ovriine*  |K>tatoes  arc  pretty  cxien- 
slvely  cultivated,  and  form,  with  chestnuts,  the  chief 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  About  60,000  hectolitrea  a 
year  of  infinrior  wine,  and  some  oil  and  silk  arc  pro- 
duced : tiie  sharp  winds  experienced  In  the  dep.  are. 
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however,  unfovourablc  to  the  »lllL>wx>rin.  Hemp  an4  ] 
flax  •uc(«ed  well ; but  tbo  culture  of  madder  and  i 
aairnm  baa  been  abandemed.  The  mountain  paaturea  [ 
are  excellent,  and  feed  manjr  aheep:  coarae  wool*  ; 
lena  and  aergea  are  made  in  almoat  erery  peaaant’a  I 
family.  In  |K3ft,  of  43,fl47  propertlea  aubject  to  the  am^ 
tt  ibHiton  very  laearly  a half  were  aaaeaaed  at  I 

leaf  than  fr- , and  B.CM  at  from  & to  10  fr. ; only  7 pnv  { 
pertica  being  asaeaaed  at  more  than  l.OGO  fr.,  and  lA  at  . 
from  MK>  Co  1,000  fr.  The  dep.  la  aaid  to  be  rich  In  i 
mineral  products,  but  the  mines  are  but  little  attended  to.  : 
Loaere  la  divided  Into  3 arronda. ; chief  towns,  Monde,  , 
the  cap..  Florae,  and  Marveiols.  It  sends  3 mema.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  in  713.  > 

Total  puMic  ntventie  in  1H31,  U,2A0,376  fr. } expenditure  i 
in  the  same  year.  l,777.H70fr.  {Hugo,  art.  Loierc ; Qf-  < 
fieial  TaMct,  tfc.) 

LUUKCK,  a city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany:  the 
city  which  is  the  uqi.  of  tbu  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  | 
seat  of  tbrir  high  court  of  appeal,  U alt.  on  the  Travc.  j 
about  lU  m.  (direct  distance)  from  Travemunde,  at  its  | 
mouth  in  the  gulph  of  Lubeck.  in  Uie  llallic,  30  m. 
N.E.  Ilamburg.and  38  m.  S.K.  Kiel ; lat.  53^  Vi*  8"  N., 
long.  |Q(^41'  E.  Hop.  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
8fj,uun.  The  town  it  built  on  a gently  derated  ridge, 
on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Trave.  and  on  the  other  , 
the  Wackimik.  The  environs  arc  well  wooded,  and  en-  | 
livened  with  cheerflil  villas,  more  particularly  those  along 
the  banka  of  the  Trave.  'fbe  streets,  which  are  iteen,  j 
are  wider  than  those  of  Hamburg.  The  bouses  generally  i 
aopear  to  be  old.  and  mostly  built  of  atone ; like  those  uf 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  their  gable  ends  fare  the  street. 
They  are  in  general  very  lofty,  S or  7 atorit's  not  being 
uncommon.  Hound  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  in  which 
there  are  2 handsome  gateways,  U a promenade  shaded 
with  flnetreea.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 

4 churches,  and  tbe  town-hall.  TbecHtbcdral  U a curious 
old  building,  the  spires  of  which  lielng  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  mnmrnUrtly  threaten  to  fall,  which  also 
la  the  rase  with  the  towers  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's. 
Tbe  church  of  St.  Mary  Is  handsome  to  the  interior,  and 
well  worthy  a visit,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  curious  and  of  ancient  date. 
Among  them  la  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Dance  of 
Death  (usuallyattributod  to  Holbein,  but  which  belonged 
Co  the  town  for  at  least  33  years  before  Holbein’s  birth). 
In  the  same  edlflce  may  be  seen  some  fine  spechnens  of 
sculpture,  particularly  a representation  of  the  Lord's 
Sup^.  carved  in  white  marble,  finely  designed  and  beau- 
tifully executed."  (^arroir's  K*cmr$itm»  in  the  -V.  t\f 
Eufvpf,  n.  23— M.)  Behind  the  high  altar  Is  an  old  . 
astronomical  clock,  constructed  In  HU5,  which  it  the  I 
grand  curiosity  of  the  place.  According  to  one  of  the  [ 
guide-books.  It  exhibits  at  a certain  hour  fibres  rrpre-  > 
tenting  the  emperor  and  tbe  seven  German  eii'ctors ; but.  I 
according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the  figures  are  meant  for  the  1 
Tweire  Apostles,  who  **  at  mid-day  sally  forth  and  march  | 
in  regular  succession,  passing  a figure  of  nur  Saviour,  to  : 
whom  they  c^-h  face  rouna,  and  having  madeaqukk  I 
and  familiar  nod  of  the  head,  they  then  march  onwards  | 
to  a door  on  the  opposite  side,  which  closes  upon  them  j 
tbe  moment  the  twelfth  apostle  has  entered."  (P.  24.)  I 

The  cathedr.il,  benn  In  1 170,  and  fioiAhed  In  1341,  has  j 
many  monuments  of  tbe  senatorial  families  of  Lubeck, 
some  of  which  are  well  executed,  and.  among  others,  a 
remarkably  curious  old  picture,  by  Hans  ileroliDg,  dated  i 
In  1471.  the  subject  of  wblch'ls  the  Passion  of  ('hrist,  | 
treated  in  23  distinct  groups.  The  town-hall,  a (urreted  , 
Gothic  building,  faces  the  market-place.  It  was  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  l^rom  the  cities  for-  ; 
nerly  comprised  In  the  Hanseatic  League;  but  the  ball  ; 
in  which  they  held  their  meetings  was  unfortunately  dc-  ; 
atruyed  in  |8|7.  Lubeck  has  a Calvinist  and  a R.  Oath, 
church,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  mint,  sc'veral  hospi- 
tals and  benevolent  institutions,  a gymnasliitn,  a city- 
achool,  which  in  1832  had  2i3  pupils,  ecclesiastical  and 
teachers'  seminaries,  schools  of  surgery,  midwifery,  navi- 
gation, drawing,  swimmlug,  and  numerous  other  schools, 
a public  library  of  33.000  vols.,  a society  of  useful  tcicncsw 
and  arts  a blble  society,  a bouse  of  correction  and  prison, 
a theatre  for  operas,  Ac. 

Lubeck.  though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and  Im- 
portant as  formerly.  Is  still  a thriving  coratnerclal  town. 
Many  of  Its  modem-built  houses  are  on  a grand  scale. 
Thetr  basement-stories  are  used  as  magaaitrs  or  ware, 
houses,  and  they  have  commonly  large  court-yards  Into 
which  the  carriages  of  the  peooririors  are  driven, 
(ibrrroir.  p.  2.^1.)  In  l.ubeck  and  Its  territory  are  nu- 
merous breweries,  distilleries,  iron  forges,  and  linen 
yarn  factories;  besitW  manufactures  of  hats,  vinegar, 
starch,  tobacco  and  inufT.  wax  lights,  paper  aiul  cards, 
muiic^  instruments,  with  numerous  oil  and  otlier 
mills,  several  printing  estatilishments.  and  a few  wool- 
len,rottoo,  and  golden  and  illvcr  lacc  factories.  Its  trade 
is  principMly  confined  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  l-’urope. 
Uerghaus  states  tliat  upwards  of  l,i>0O  tessels  a year 
enter  aod  leave  its  port  j tiir)-  are  principally  Danish, 
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the  rest  being  Russian.  Swedish,  Lubeck.  Dutch,  Kn- 
gllsh.  and  Prussian.  Lubeck  communicates  by  means 
of  the  Trave  at)d  a canal  with  Hamburg  (which  see), 
with  which  it  has  an  extensive  Intercourse.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  com  : the  principal  ar- 
tklea  of  Import  are  wines  and  silks,  from  France; 
cottons,  hardware,  arid  other  manufactured  goods,  from 
F.ngland ; colonial  products,  dye  stulTs,  Ac.  (t  has  an 
extensive  commission  and  tranrit  trade,  and  considerable 
markets  for  wool,  cattle,  horses,  Ac.  Vessels  of  con* 
sideralde  burden  load  and  unload  by  meant  of  lighters  at 
Travemunde.  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  which  Is  prv>- 
perly  the  port  of  Lubeck.  Two  sleara-boats,  of  small 
draught  or  water,  ply  on  the  river  between  the  city  ar>d 
its  port.  Steam-packets  sail  at  fixed  poring  Oom  the 
lat^  for  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  aiul  (.openiiagen. 

Lubeck  has  several  fire  and  life  insurance  companies. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  the  value  of  U.  ‘Hud. 
each,  divided  into  16  schclUngt  of  13  pfennln.  The 
Lubeck  rlx-dollar,  equivalent  to  3 marks,  is  worth 
4s.  6*7341  The  lb.  = about  13  ox.  avoird. ; 113  lbs.  a 
1 centner. 

The  territory  subject  to  T.ubock  consiits  of  a district 
of  about  30  sq.  m.,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  MeckJeubnrg,  Holstein, 
and  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic;  of  numerous  small  de- 
tached portions  of  surface  enclosed  by  Holstein ; and  of 
tbe  t'ifrlandfr,  and  town  of  Bergedorf,  the  sovereignty 
over  which  it  slutres  with  Hamburg.  I’oited  area,  about 
127  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1338,  47,200,  all  Lutherans,  except 
about  300  Calvinists,  400  Rom.  Cathi.,  and  as  many 
Jews.  The  land  is  very  productive,  yielding  go^  crops 
of  com.  fruit,  and  kitchen  vegetables  ; but  the  rearing  of 
i live  stock  is  the  chief  occupatioo  of  the  rural  pop.  The 
government  is  vested  in  the  senate  and  house  of  bur- 
' gesses  (bur^scbafl) ; the  former  consists  of  4 burgo- 
, masters,  holding  office  for  life,  2 syndics,  and  IG  coun- 
I cillors ; and  the  latter  of  13  colleges  or  companies,  only 
7 of  which  have,  however,  the  privilege  of  voting.  The 
I bouse  of  burgesses  has  the  initiative  in  all  dvlibiwatiuns 
' relative  to  the  public  expeudituro,  foreign  treaties,  Ac. ; 
j the  senate  is  entrusted  chiefly  with  the  executive  duties, 

I but  its  sanction  is  necessary  to  tbe  )>asslng  of  new  laws. 
Public  revenue.  In  1k38,  74M4KM  marks;  expenditure, 
700,333  marks.  In  l83*i,  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
3^  mlllioDS  marks;  but  it  has  since  he(*n  in  process  of 
reduction.  Lubeck  has  one  vote  In  the  full  council  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  along  with  the  other 
llanse  Towms,  a vote  in  the  committee.  It  furnishes 
a contingent  of  407  men  to  tbe  army  of  tbe  Confederation. 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  this  city  was  founded  ; 
but  no  doubt  it  existed  anno  1140.  Karly  in  the  i.%th 
century,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  one  of  the 
free  towns  of  the  empire;  and  from  1260  to  1600,  Lu- 
beck was  tbe  repository  of  tlie  archives  of  the  powerful 
association  of  cities  included  In  the  Hanseatic  l.eague, 
and  the  station  of  tlie  confederated  fleet.  The  dissolution 
of  the  League  mark«d  the  epoch  of  the  derlioe  of  Lu- 
heck.  Alter  the  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher  threw  himself 
into  Lubeck,  which,  alter  a severe  engagement,  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  sacketl.  In  1820,  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  an  arrond.  in  the  d^.  Bouches  do  I'Elbe ; 
but  was  restored  to  its  rank,  as  a free  city,  by  tbe  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1313.  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller,  the 
painter,  Mosheim,  the  iiistnrian  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Mcibomius,  and  II.  Muller,  were  tuuivosof  Lubeck. 
{Harimiirf,  Dictumnairf  (irograpkiijnt ; firrgkauM  { 
Ailg.  J.dmifr.  ifc.,  Iv.  436— 4Kb. ; Jianvto's  Ercurtiomt 
in  the  y.  (\f  fwropc.) 

Ll’BLIN.  a city  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  I.,ubliu,  in  a marshy  situaiioti,  on  the  Ristrsyca, 
a tributary  of  the  Wleprx,  V7m.  S.K.  Warsaw.  Pop. 
estimated  at  I2>J0,  half  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  tbe  old  and  new  town,  the  former  litualiNl 
on  an  eminence,  and  the  Utter  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Lublin  was  fortified  by  a wall  and  ditch,  till  these  works 
were  destroyed  In  the  civil  wars  towards  the  end  of  tiir 
1 3ih  century.  It  has  still,  however,  a citadel  standing  on 
a high  rock,  and,  according  to  Stein,  the  ruins  of  a rasile 
built  by  Casimlr  the  Great.  Its  streets  are  irregular  and 
filthy,  aad  its  houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a handsome  town-ball,  the  .SobicskT  palace*, 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  the  Duminicaru  and  Car- 
melUcs,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
There  are  in  all  13  churches  aial  12  convents,  6 nun- 
1 neries,  a spacious  synagogue,  an  episcopal  scnilnary.  a 
j Plarist  college,  several  civil  and  military  hospitals,  an 
' orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre.  Lublin  is  a bishop's  see, 
and  the  seat  of  the  second  court  of  app«'al  in  Poland.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  wiKtllens  ; ctmshlcnible  trade 
in  woollen  cloth,  corn,  and  Hungarian  wines ; and  three 
large  yearly  fairs,  each  l.-uling  a aiul  attended  by 

German,  (jreek,  Armcni.'ui,  ArabUn,  Russian,  Turkish. 

, and  other  traders.  (Die/.  $ Sum.  Sfc.) 

l«Ut'(.A  (DUCli  Y OF),a  state ol  Central  Italy.being, 
excepting  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  Italian  slates  ; 
between  lat.  43'-'  4G'  ami  41  ' 14'  N , and  long.  10*-'  y*  and 
(i  2 
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10^ F-. ; having  (cxrrpt  n fnw  dmall  portion*) 

N.W.  ami  N.  th»*  ti*rrUorie»  of  ami  »h**  Tiuc.m 

Lumjtian*.  K.  aixl  8.  Tiucany.  ami  W.  ilip  Mi’dttrrra^ 
upan.  l^ncth  (N.  to  : proaipu  brc-mlth.  al  m. 

Aii-a  (Incl-  Mmlljfif’so.  Ai*-).  »<j.  m.  Pop.<l<»9>. 

hiH.iy**.  The  Aprtinlm.*#  »kirt  the  S.  |M»rt  of  tb<*  itucliy, 
S-3dt  of  vhich  the)'  c«»vt‘r  with  Uirir  ramlAcattoni ; but 
iioiHtof  thMT  riMJtolhphi*igiilof4.i<iO  fl.  The  rr«t  ofthe 
•iirfare  it  a low  but  fcrtilo  plain,  which  become*  marthy 
towanU  the  coast.  The  ccncral  tlo]>n  of  the  country  it 
front  S.  to  S.,  In  which  direction  U it  traversed  by  the 
SerchioncariUccntre.  This  river  it  m>t  navlj^abie,  but 
it  of  great  use  for  irrigation  ; most  of  the  other  tlrrams 
in  the  duchy  are  Ut  tribuUrJct.  Near  the  shore  are 
tome  tmall  Ukei.  The  mean  annual  temperature  It 
alwut  ftar-*  Fah. ; to  the  summer  It  rise*  to  >rr^ : In  winter 
it  rarely  freetei  In  the  plain  of  Lucca.  The  toil,  which 
It  ralcareout  and  stonr  in  the  N.,  Is  taiuly  in  the  S . and 
rich  in  the  interme<llate  region.  The  pop.  It  chiefly 
ai^cultural,  but  the  corn  j»roduced  It  not  sufficient  for 
home  consumption  % the  dehchuey  tn'ing  principally  siip- 
plieil  by  beans,  which  are  larirely  cultivated,  and  partly, 
alto,  in  the  mountainous  dlktrlctt,  by  ihcftmit  flour. 
The  latter  is  some(im«H  exporUMl  to  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  the  price  varying  from  IW  M.  to  lilt,  a sack.  The 
rulture  is  e&tending  of  all  the  article*  for  the  pnxluctinn 
of  which  the  S4>il  and  climate  afford  facilitirt.  The  num- 
ber of  mulberry  tree*  hat  rapidly  li»rrraM*d  ilnre  the 
|>rAce.  and  the  mauuf.icture  of  olive  nil  hat  been  ma- 
teriallr  Improved.  The  latter  it  cttcemed  the  l*e*t  , 
in  Italy,  and  fetches  the  higb»*st  price,  rtpcclally  that 
grown  on  high  groumit.  It  it  e*)H>rte«l  to  the  value  of 
aimiil  3’i,(a**/.  a year  ; the  market  price  being  from  4rf. 
to  ftjd.  the  Ltteca  pound  of  l*i  oi.  Wine  it  said  to 
a fair  return  to  the  cultivator  ; hemp  and  fl.ix  are  raised, 
nnd  the  produce  of  silk  it  very  considerable.  Lucca,  in 
fact,  was  early  dittlnguisht'd  by  her  proflrlency  In  the 
silk  maniiracture;  and  In  131'J  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
Iwrry  became  an  object  of  imbllc  aUenUon.  llice  is 
fritwn  near  the  coast.  In  which  ncighliourhood  also 
imvst  of  the  rattle  In  the  duchy  are  reared,  'niere  are 
nearly  S-’V.OOO  landed  propriedort,  of  whom  a hirge  port 
have  necessarily  very  small  prop«‘rtles.  and  le'hmg  to 
the  class  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  lab.nirer*. 
The  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  this  tiilHlivislon 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  the  rapid  increase  and  great 
density  of  the  )K>p.,  app>‘ar  to  be  the  h.Uiit  of  dividing 
{•Machold  property  e<iualiy  amnng  (he  males  of  a family, 
the  suppression  of  nionattcrii's.  and  the  abolitiau  uf 
entails. 

The  tniiatffr  syitcn  of  agriculture  U not  to  prevalent 
here  a*  in  ’I'liscAny  and  eLow  here  ; but  Slsnnnidi  re)>re- 
sentt  ihe  pruiantryof  Lunra  as  beln^.  notwitlutanding. 
in  a very  depressed  condition.  Frcry  day  the  hns- 
h.%ndioMn  is  redoctd  to  buy  the  d.a.v's  provlston.  )'ery 
rarely  lias  he  n reserve  of  com  ; still  more  r.vrcljr,  of  oil 
or  wine.  Tlic  former  hat  tx'en  told  in  the  press,  and 
the  latter  In  the  tub.  He  has  rarely  any  provision  of 
salt  meat,  butler,  cheese,  or  vegiHables.  Ail  the  kitchen 
utensils  are  of  earthenware;  and  the  whole  furniture 
consists  of  a table  and  toiive  wotMleii  chairs,  one  nr  two 
chest*,  and  an  huUfferrnt  IvetUtcad,  on  which  the  fatlier 
ami  mother  steep,  with  UiHr  feet  In  one  direction,  and 
Ihe  children  with  their  feet  ag.tiiist  the  head  hoar  i. 
When  the  division  under  (omcrwl  Vatrain  ravaged  the 
districts  of  the  Vai  dl  Nlrvola.  In  ITl'i*.  the  pe-iKanlry 
derivM  (his  advantage  from  their  Indigence,  that  wli.m 
Iney  had  roiireali<d  their  rlothet,  and  Lite  gold  trinkets 
of  their  women,  they  had  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  lose.’* 
{Sittfumdi,  Tab’faM  lit  i'A^ric.  Totamr,  pp  213, 
314  ) But,  arenrdlug  to  Ur.  Howrtng.  this  statement 
must  lie  either  too  highly  coloiirod.  or  the  condition  uf 
the  |»e.v<antrr  must  have  improved  In  the  Interval ; for 
he  affirm*  llial  the  labourers,  in  atlditton  to  artleies 
nf  prime  necestlty,  consume  salt  provisions,  and  some- 
times fresh  meat  and  coiiHii.il  products.  l‘he  ordinary 
Wrfgei  of  country  lalrourer*  vary  from  M.  to  a 
d*T.  with  ftKwl : farm  hilvimreri.  who  dwell  with  their 
masteri,  get  from  4.^  m V»fr.  a year.  The  mouni.iiiie«>rs. 
who  deprmd  alimwt  entirely  upon  the  rulture  of  the 
eheshiMt.  are  laid  to  ite  in  a laxter  condition  thin  the 
peasantry  of  the  hills  and  ninins.  The  inhabiunts  of 
the  districts  of  I’lmtito  anu  Scl.tnpa  are  In  )»artii'itlar 
distingnisheil  by  their  roiaist  ana  healthy  appearance, 
nnd  by  the  iM'antIful  complexion  and  reguW  features  of 
the  women.  This  last  clrctiinstance  is  the  more  re* 
markable,  a*,  during  a gr««l  part  of  the  year,  lln-se 
women,  hive  to  iM’ar  the  whole  burden  of  d'Jine*tic 
latwiur;  witlle  their  im»l>ands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
emigrate  to  (he  Tuscan  ro.-ircnimc,  and  the  States  of 
the  ('hurch,  In  searrli  nf  harvest  and  other  work.  During 
wint<;r,  aitout  'i.tiOO  latmurcn  set  out  for  these  U'rltorics, 
t'ltrslca,  Ac.;  and  return  In  summer,  bringing  with 
them  their  tmall  savings,  the  aggregate  of  wiiich  may 
amount  to  I0.0>gjg.  Most  of  the  Italian  image  and  plaster 
esut-makers,  in  other  countrirs  of  Kuropc,  are  emigrant* 
from  Lucca.  Mining  is  little  or  not  at  all  pursued,  though 
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copper.  Iron,  and  lead  r*re*arrm«*t  with.  Statii.t»Trnarb>r. 
ami  other  flne  marbles,  am  Immd  in  gre.tt  ai>un<lanee 
From  .%,u()0  to  d.ouu  hands  are  employed  in  the  rnanufm'- 
lure  of  silk,  wool,  aivd  cotton;  and  there  are  in  the 
duchy  alxHit  30  |iai>er  fartorict,  mod  others  of  linen  cloth, 
str.iw  and  beaver  hats,  Icallier.  glass,  and  iron  gotwhi. 
I'lie  capital  1*  the  chief  scat  nf  manufacturing  IrKiustrv. 

The  value  of  the  exports  amnunls  to  about  4 million  fr.  a 
year,  more  than  l•4th  |wrl  nf  which  Is  derived  from  oil  as»>l 
silk.  I'hesr  articles  gu  chiefly  toother  urts  of  Italy,  and 
to  France,  Fngland,  and  the  tenant.  Grain,  seeds,  wim-, 
liqueurs,  live  stork,  lamb>sklns,  and  fresh  tish,  are  {unit 
to  'J'usc.vny  ; and  woollen  goixls  to  the  rest  of  Italy  at»l 
the  L«r.vnt.  The  imports,  wliich  mostly  come  from 
I'utrany  through  Leghorn,  consist  princii»ally  of  grain, 
seeds,  rice,  line  wines,  hemp,  flat,  cotton,  colonial 
pri>ducls,  s;iIteJ  {imvliiom.  pig>iron,  Ac.  British  cot- 
ton woollen  and  linen  fabrli-s  pay  an  Import  duty 
of  10  ]>cr  cent.  <»/  rninmn.  cotton  twist  pays  3 lire,  pig 
and  lur  Iron,  b lire  |.‘>  soldi,  and  gloss  wares,  6 lire  per 
HKi  Um.  The  Import-Uion  of  tobact'o  and  salt  Is  pro- 
hihited.  except  on  account  of  government,  which  ha*  a 
munD(H>ly  of  those  articles.  I'he  lb.  (libra)  of  Lucca  t* 
somewhat  less  than  the  lb.  Troy;  the  peso  gro*so=:|l 
IIm.;  thecoponf  oU  = 34  pesi  grosti.  tbo  stajo  of  rornas 
a>>out  galtniis.  ArcoiinCs  are  kept  In  lire  of  'JU  soUli 
and  2P<  danari.  The  lira:i?|'/. ; the  scudu=4l.  5^.  ; the 
gold  doubloon  or  pistoles  Its.  Knglish*  Lucca  has 
only  one  seaport,  Viaregglo. 

I'he  government  It  a limited  monarchy,  umler  a duL,*. 
who  cxerrlik'fc  liie  executive  ratwer.  nomiitatc*  the  minis- 
ters,  and  all  other  public  officers.  &c.  Hut  an  estim  >te 
of  the  amount  of  the  imblic  cx)H>ndituro  is  anrually  laid 
liefnrc  the  scit.Ue,  ana  mutt  be  sanctioned  by  it,  Tlu* 
laxly  eontUt*  of  3.^  mem*.,  elected  from  among  the  ftmr 
classes  of  merch.xnt«.  aitisani,  vcbolars,  and  landed  pro> 
prietors.  called  togt'tlicr  by  the  duke  fur  at  Ie.a*t  a month 
every  year:  and  without  its  consent  no  tax  or  other 
puldir  buraen  ran  be  iiii|xt*ed.  The  cmmcil  of  state 
consists  of  the  2 state  ministers  and  additional  roim- 
ciliors.  Justice  U admini-terevi  by  a local  cominUsioner 
in  e.ach  commune ; and  a tribirml  of  oridtxal  juris4icli'in. 
a civil  and  criminal  court  of  .Appeal,  .'iml  a court  of  cassa- 
tion In  the  cap.  A |x*rm.An.'ut  nmiicil  of  war.  wml  a 
court  of  revision,  sit  to  dccule  in  mlllUry  causes.  The 
millt.Ary  force  comprises  .lU.nt  ".VI  men.  costing  al»out 
J0.g"0/.  aj'car.  The  nav.il  force  consists  of  onlya  gueietti* 
of  12  guns,  and  3 guu-U>ats.  The  regular  and  secular 
I clergy  amount  together  to  altoul  1,000  (Arsons,  under  the 
' archbi«hop  of  I.ucca.  There  are  aliotit  l!0)  ci>mrauuai 
and  other  public  ami  private  schools,  rducatuig  3.f>0n 
pupils,  or  I In  .VI  of  the  jxip.  The  principal  esUbJUh- 
tnents  of  this  kind  are  the  c »Ucge  of  Charles  Louis,  with 
UOstndent*.  tliearchbishop'ssrminary,  thediu'al  iyceiun 
with  3 0 students,  .ind  the  conservatory  of  Louis  ('liar- 
lotte  with  4 ) fem.-vie  scholars.  There  arc  some  extensive 
charit.nblu  Institiitiont.  costing  the  state  annually  aNuit 
1 ?..'.rni/.  Till*  public  revenue  and  exfvenditurc  arc  ab-uil 
a T- .u  c-v.  'i.  The  civil  list  costs  about 
l.iicc.i  h.iv'mi  p'lldlr  debt,  except  that  due  for  pension*.  Ac. 

Luce  I.  )ik>'  the  rest  of  Italy.  CNporirnri'il  many  changi*s 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  cap.  at'ained  its  liberty  after 
the  d«*cease  of  the  Count****  Motild.'V,  in  IIIA,  when  it 
became  an  indepen«lcnt  republic.  In  the  rvext  century  ft 
again  fell  under  f.uid.vl  autn'>rity,anr{  afterwards  Ivelonged 
*i|i  res*ively  to  Louis  Ihc^tavarhui.  .-utd  to  noble  Gemvese, 
Parmesan.  Verom  «e,  nnd  Florentine  famliiw.  In  13Tb, 
it  again  obtain'  il  its  Uberty,  by  purchase,  from  the  ein- 
pen*r  Charles  JV.,  for  IPO.OOO  irowns;  and  from  that 
dale  to  InO-V  it  w.A*  governed  by  its  own  gonfit/imirrt, 
Nvpideon  unittsl  laicca  with  rionibino  in  a principality  ; 
the  congri  **  of  Vienna,  in  Ifll  4.  erected  it  Into  a duchy, 
the  greater  n.vrt  of  which  Is  hereaftif  to  Iw  united  to 
Tujcaiir,  anu  the  rest  to  the  Mixlenese  territories.  ( Hotf- 
riHg’s  Arp’^rl  ofi  I.urca  ; Srrrittori,  StalifUca  d'litUta, 
(art  iil. ; tiuffman  ; iiampitidi^  ^c.) 

LUre.A  (aiic.  a city  of  Italy,  can.  of  the 

above  duchy.  In  ,*i  plain  near  ilie  left  bank  of  the  Ser- 
chin.  II  III.  K.K.  Pi*a,  and  .Vm.  W.  Florefvce;  Ut.43^ 
W 4^'  X..  hmg.  m 30'  4 K.  Pop  , In  K»9,  24.(W2. 
The  city  it  surrnu  ided  with  walls;  which  would  form, 
however,  but  a very  Iwble  defence  against  an  enemy. 
The  towers  of  the  clinrchet,  rising  above  the  rampart*, 
have  a fine  efT*ct  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  landscape,  the 
view  bt'ing  bcHindetl  by  vinc-clad  hills  spotted  with 
vill.it,  over  which  tower  the  craggy  Appeiminci.  On  a 
nearer  inspection,  the  public  huildmg*  are  less  pleasing  in 
theirarchilrcturetbaniu  their  disUnt effect  ; yetmanvof 
them  are  very  ruriou*  structures.  According  to  Mr. 
WiKxl*.  ••  The  churches  are  all,  more  or  le»s.  Imiial  Ion*  of  , 
the  calhedml  at  Fis,v  ; smaller.  Indeed,  in  sise.  but  some 
of  them  are  dcridrsily  superior  in  the  projiortions  and  dis- 

SusUion  of  the  (larti.'*  an  ArckiUct^  11.410.) 

lost  of  the  churches  are  built  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
cathedral,  mnsily  ennstmeted  in  the  llth  century,  ha* 
inucii  carvnl,  inUtd,  and  mosaic  work ; a rich  dlaplay  of 
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vtnincd  ; n Ma<1<innH,by  Fra  ISnrt<»l>  nimro.  act!  «<>mc 
itirtiirt**  of  the  \'rii«^l.in  h-IiooI.  1 1»*  t hurchi-  of  San 
jlii'hclp,  ami  San  Fr«'iU.uin  art*  Ixtth  am  lent,  'i  he  Utter 
b*'l(>nx**i  tn  n iTi<>na<(pry  roftuntl  .inti  eiirichnl  lo»;tnla 
tli«  cUtte  of  tile  7th  century.  l're<|iient  notinnt,  Uith  of 
tiu*  monastery  aiui  the  church,  oc<’tir  in  the  <ucceetlj>t|; 
eeuturir*.  hut  iiutiiinR.  it  it  saiil.  iniiiiMtet  tiiai  the  hitter 
has  U'en  ever  rrlHiilt.  or  materi.il'y  altered.  Ita  rnrious 
aroiilteeture  is  debTibed  >»y  Wotais,  ii.  411.  Tlie  du< 

r. il  |tai.icc  is  a lar^re  structure,  the  exterior  of  vihhh  ' 
presents  nolhintt  remarluilde ; but  its  interior  is  »u>  . 
|MThly  fiiniislu'd  with  articles  of  Lucc.i  inamifm  ture,  the  | 
•vilinKS  ami  walls  lielnK  also  siiifirned  with  fii‘sr«>es  by 
t.ticchcsc  artists.  The  l*ataixa  I’ulMint.  the  reshUnce 
of  the  j^onJaionifTf,  in  the  <iays  of  the  lepubiic,  is 
descriU^  by  Forsyth  as  an  immense  ami  auKU*t  i^i- 
lice,  which  makes  the  city  rcHinil  it  look  littU  There 
is  a small,  but  haiidsortie  theatre.  I.ucta  is  prnerallv 
well  built:  many  of  the  private  hoit«4*s  are  very  KmaJ, 
tlmu'th  their  pniiiti'd  roofs.  K'dil<*  emis.  &e.  |(ive  it  tho 
a.'^l's'et  ratlier  of  a Flemish  tlian  an  ItalUn  city.  I'he 
stri-«ts,  though  crooked,  are  broad  ami  weil-pavi^  ; and 
tlie  raniparti.  planted  with  trees,  form  pleasing  pro- 
nieiMiles.  It  has  several  colleges,  a seinlimry,  fuiimhal 
b)  Kilzii,  FriiU'css  lUrritx'hi.  sifter  of  Napoleon,  for  100 
yiemg  latUes,  a botanic  garden,  a dur.il  llhr.iry  with 
‘il  .000  vo|«.,  a uuiversitr  library  with  |i».4R<0  T»i«..  a i!rp6f  I 
etc  iHciuiiri'if,  a mouU'  di  piftii,  ami  a sai  logs'  hank,  tor* 
sylli,  wiio  visited  this  city  in  i.HOi.  sp:  aks  of  it  as  s lent,  . 
null,  anti  gloomy ; it  enjoys,  however,  the  title  of  i'in-  | 
dutlrMn,  and  is  one  of  tue  pruici(al  inland  cuimnercial 
towns  in  Ibiiy.  Its  maiiiifiU'iuri'S  mostly  cniuisl  of  { 
■ilk  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  usual  w«igv»  |>aid  to  men  ' 
vary  from  i Ut  2 fr.  a d.iy ; women  and  Kus  earn  about  j 
I fr.  a d.tr.  The  cUy  has  sUso  a Oituiderahle  trade  in 
olive  oil.  Sec.  Alwnt  13  or  13  tn.  up  (tie  valley  of  the 
S-  rcliio  are  the  baths  of  Lure.a.  picturesquely  itt<ut«-d,  { 
:ui>l  fri‘<{U«‘nted  by  mmieimu  visiters.  The  tem]a.rature  { 
of  the  hottest  s|>rinK  is  alxmt  I'iH-  Fah. 

I.ucca  was  colonised  by  the  Homans  u.  c.  575.  It 
v».is  amuuidpal  town,  on.l  frevjuciitlv  the  heail  iimirlers  j 
f?f  I'a-sar.  during  his  commautl  in  (»aui.  Traces  of  a | 
Homan  arnphitiuMtre  are  still  discoverable.  J his  city  ! 
was  tukiMi  by  the  Krendi  in  17'Jti : and.  in  t>wi5,  Naiadcoii 
made  it  the  cap.  of  a princimility  be  erected  tor  hU 
si>.ter'a  husband,  Barciuchi.  (HiVHfxMii  it’iMi*  { fvr- 
$j/th  ; Onmer's  Anc.  Ifaip.  i.  173.) 

I.l'HIvS’.A  (an.  t:i4sana),  a town  of  Spain,  in  Anda> 
Ittsia.  pruv.  Cordova.  31  m.  S S F.  Cordova,  and  tcim. 
K.  S<‘ville.  I'op  . accurdiiig  to  Mi(l.-viii>,  1U,7IGl  Itstauds 
on  the  sl()|.>c  and  at  the  font  of  a hill,  comprising  s mie 
rettieetablr  streets,  lined  with  gcMwl  houses;  two  square*, 
au<{  agreeable  suburbs.  The  neighbourhood  is  disUu- 
gut«h^  for  the  ubuudance  of  its  produce  in  fruit  and 
grain,  which  chiefly  contributes  to  the  supixH-t  of  the 
|Hip. ; but  the  processes  of  Ullage  are  of  the  rudt^t  de> 
H'riptian.  and  the  resuurrrs  of  the  soil  are  Irttle  tried. 

LVCKHA  (an.  I.ncrha),  a city  of  S.  Italy.  Ni-ajiol. 
•ki;n.  prov.  ('npitanata,  can.  canton,  on  a height  abrupt 
towards  it*  N.  side.  13  m.  W.N.W.  Fuggin  ••  The  iltjr 
rmitxins  I3,ni)n  iiihab*..  ap|>arcn(ly  in  easy  circimis(anc(>«. 
'I'he  houses,  which  are  ail  tlUd,  are  generally  g<Hid  ; but 
(he  streets  are  n-irrow,  ilHpaved,  and  dirty,  hoiiie  i 
:«urlent  walls,  in  very  lad  condition,  inclose  it;  ami  5' 
g.ileways  open  from  them  to  an  outward  road,  wiiich  i 
uimti  entirely  round  the  town.  A few  ga.'<lens  and 
convents  are  scattered  Hlmut,  and  these,  with  some  olive 
1>l.mtati»ni  and  vineyards,  in  which  the  maiv<*s  have  ! 
small  country  hou.scs.  contiibiiti*  greatly  to  enliven  am)  ' 
diversify  the  prospect.  Thu  vines  are  trained  l><w  ; am) 
supply  the  proprietors  w'ith  a gi>oJ  strotig  while  wiue, 
and  a vtlll  stronger, but  less  plca-lng  rev!  vmo.**  (fVoe«*B, 
44.  4’*.)  .AtvQUt  ^ m.  from  the  vtty.  on  the  eilge  of  llie 
same  eminence,  is  the  Castle  of  I.ucera,  a riiin>*d  (ioihic 
fortress,  rn*«-tcd  by  the  vmperor,  Frederick  II.  The 
extent  of  its  walls  would  almost  h-ad  to  the  belief  that 
they  surrouml  a second  city  ; but  they  at  present  en- 
circle only  an  empty  area,  overgrown  wtlli  grass.  Craven 
Ixdievcs  tnat  theru  can  Ive  no  doulM.  from  the  Homan 
inscrifgions,  and  pieev**  of  sculpture  found  within  the 
area  of  this  building,  ih.it  its  situation  is  identical  with 
tliat  of  the  citoib-l  <>f  the  anc.  Aweerfu,  Uken  by  the 
S.amiiltes  aHer  the  defe.U  of  the  Unmans  at  tiic  Caiidine 
^'■lrks,  and  afterward*  re-take  i by  L.  Fapirius.  ( 7V«r 
to  tke  S.  Prort.  qf  Sap/rs,  4H  ) This  castle  is  a v«>rj 
C'lnspicumis  objt>ct ; It  Ha.*  a d>*ep  mn.*d,  a draw  bridge.  3 
hvrge  round  towers,  one  supporting  the  telegraph  which 
ctmnminlcates  with  FoggU,  and  the  other  a piece  of 
n>a«onry,  built  with  consummate  skill;  in  the  interior 
of  Its  area  are  traces  of  extensive  civCernt.  Tlie  ca- 
thi'dral  of  Lucera  wa«  formerly  a Saracenic  mosque,  | 
ami  prr»«erves,  ou  the  exterior,  some  in.irks  of  it*  e>rl«  i 
g n It  h.o*  a pulpit  adorm-d  with  that  kiml  of  Hy- 

s. intiiic  mosaic,  of  which  the  c-vtlnxlral  v»i  Salerno  offers 
s<>  Hm‘  a spaH’itncn  : but  it*  prluctfol  ornaments  are  13 
tH'autiful  nillars  of  verd  antique,  origiiiaily  found  uihler 
the  cathedral  itself,  and  sup|>o*od  to  have  belonged  to 
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a temple  of  AjkvHo:  the  capital*  are  modem.  Facing 
this  t'hiircit  Is  the  bishop's  |>alaci>,  considered  tiie  lim'«t 
pi«*c«*  of  nrrhitectnre  in  Apulia.  The  tribunal  and  otlnT 
public  eiiitices,  refider  thw  appearaitc'c  of  this  (>art  of  the 
city  sonicwhwt  ltnp->sing.  I'he  Tribunalr  include*  tliu 
criminal  and  civ  U court*  fur  the  pr<iv..  tlie  regisier-oilire, 
the  noUrlal  chamtier.  the  rrsideuces  of  the  pre*ldem  and 
judges,  and  the  public  pri»mis.  Hiicora  ha*  a royal  t'ot* 
lege,  and  an  exu-i  »ive  private  eoUectiuii  of  coins,  meiials, 
and  antiquities,  (ireat  luiuibt'm  of  rattle  arc  kept  in  it* 
u<  ighbourhiKMl : aiwJ  its  cheese  is  held  in  gr<vat  repute. 

l.uct;ra  is  said  to  li.ire  been  fiMinJed  by  Dininra.  and 
was  the  rap.  of  Uannin  under  the  (ireeks  ; it  afterw.trds 
became  a Koman  colony.  Having  fallen  into  decay,  u 
was  renovated  in  133'J,  oy  Fuderkk  II.,  who  trans|»<»rl4-d 
thither  a colony  of  Saracens  from  Sicily,  to  whom  ho 
gave  great  privneg*-*.  In  however,  fharles  of  Ai>* 
jou  expelled  frvMU  the  Nea|»ititan  doininicms  svirh 
as  refused  to  embrarr  Christianity,  and  converted  (lie 
mcrsquuuf  Lucera  Into  n rhiirch.  Nuroerovi*  antiqnitie*  nf 
various  ages  hare  been  discovercvl  in  and  about  Lucera. 
(Crnpen’s  Timr,  l*p-  43— .'ll.;  Striubumt,  1.  i57— 
160. ; Cramer's  AncitfU  Italp.  II.  3dt, 

LUCEHN  K (C.A  N TON  t»F).  a canton  of  SwIUerlaiul, 
ranking  third  in  the  ConftHleration,  Ivetween  lat.  46^  47' 
and  47^  17'  N.,  and  long.  f«.'  oml  3b'  K. ; having  N. 
Solothiim  and  Aargau,  E.  /ng.  Schwyts,  and  l^itorwal. 
den,  and  S.  and  W.  Hem:  length  N.K.  and  S.5V.  36  m., 
breadth  varying  from  6 to  30  in. ; area  -W  *q.  m.  Fop., 
in  I63*i.  134.531,  all  K.  Catholh's,  except  about  5ora)vin- 
ifts.  'I'he  siirCare  in  the  N.  ii  generally  plain,  undulating 
in  the  centre,  and  rising  gradually  towards  the  S..  w hi  ro 
arc  several  niountain  ranges  nl  cnnsiderahle  lirlghL  I'lm 
principal  of  these  is  M.  I'ilate.  between  Lnct'rne  and 
Viiterwalden.  its  highest  summit,  tlie  'i'omU»l>om  being 
esiimattHl  at  7.I3H  above  the  level  of  the  »ea.  The  S. 
and  F. tarts  of  the  canton  are  watered  by  the  Heuss  ai'd 
lattfe  Eiiitneii  ; tiie  other  rivers  are  the  Wigger.  Hnr, 
Villon.  3rc.,  all  having  a N.  course,  and  joining  the  Aar 
in  .Aurgau  '1  liu  l.»ike  of  l.ueorne  (wiiich  M-e)  forms  a 
]<art  of  its  K.  iHiimdory,  ami  the  rant-  comprisi**  sevemi 
sitmli  Uikes,  as  that  <if  SemiMu  li,  4 in.  In  length,  .and  no*, 
tuorahie  for  (he  battle  fought  on  its  banks  h July.  I.'4*t6 
(*<■•'  Se.wrsrn),  tiiose  of  UoJdegg.  .3  m.  in  length.  Maiien, 
ac.  'Hie  climate  Is  mild,  and  tho  soil  more  favmiralde 
to  agneuiture  than  th.at  of  most  of  the  nelghlrouring  ran. 
tons.  .According  to  Ebel.  more  com  U grown  than  is 
re«)uired  for  home  consum|4ioD.  Ingli*,  however,  affirins 
that  the  suifihis  is  very  trilling,  and  that  (he  greater  part 
I of  the  grain  brought  to  the  cuni-maikct  in  the  (own  of 
I Lucerne  comes  Irom  (he  canton  of  Aargau.  **  I have  uever 
seen."  s.iy*  he,  "any  where  more  abundant  crops  than 
are  prodored  in  Lucerne,  where  time  and  industry  are 
best  iwist  ur>oii  the  lands.  In  no  part  of  bwitxerlaiKl 
I miglit  tlie  iniiab.  be  more  at  their  ea‘c  than  in  this  rat  - 
I (on  ; and  yet  there  is  not  a cinnmune  in  which  }au|teis 
are  not  to  found.*’  Iiidiistrv  i*  not  nrarlr  so^ictive  as 
in  the  iielphlHiumig  cantons  Hern  and  Aorich.  The 
vine  rt.oiriiites  in  vmne  loirts.  Iruit  1*  jilenlifiil,  and  wine 
.irid  eider  are  pnHbi»'ed  ; Iwit  the  chief  oecui>atiorit  of  the 

1>e4>ple  are  cattle  hreeding,  and  dairy-huslMiidry.  'I’he 
Cotliboch,  or  valh*y  of  the  Little  Enimen,  atont  3.*>  m.  in 
length,  affords  )*aslurage  for  atonit  7,0U)  head  of  cattle, 
ami  M 1*41  six'Tp  and  goats  : the  inhab.  make  large  qiiaii- 
titles  of  rheese.  which,  though  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
Ktiimenthal  in  Hem,  is  exported  as  the  produce  of  the 
latter  district.  The*  inhab.  of  this  valley  are  remarkable 
for  (heir  vigour,  intelligence,  and  Indetwiident  spirit,  and 
are  UBiiaily  richer  than  thiMC  of  the  rest  of  the  canton  ; 
(Hit  they  are  neither  so  well  clothed  nor  have  such  neat 
c«*ttages  as  Hie  (leasantry  of  the  Kmmrnthal.  ((We't 
I.eHert  uh  Striiieriamd,  lett.  33.)  Traces  of  various 
metals,  coal.  h:c..  arc  met  with  in  this  canton,  but  nu 
mines  are  wrought.  Manufacturing  iudtistry  is  unim- 
]M>rlant,  and  is  mostly  ennhited  to  domestic  linen  weaving 
and  »piiming.  'I'lie  inliab.  are  more  occupied  in  the  transit 
trade  from  N.  Swilserlaud  across  the  St.  tiuthord,  than  « 
in  any  rommerrlal  dealings  of  their  ow  n. 

'I’he  government  is  vested  In  the  Council  of  One  Hun- 
dred. .50  of  whose  members  are  chirsen  from  among  tlie 
citlxs'ns  of  vhe  cap.,  and  50  from  the  inhab.  of  other  parts 
of  the  canton.  The  IH  arrondlssemcnts  into  wiiich  tho 
cant,  is  lUlMlIvidrd,  and  the  three  muiiicipabtles  of  Sur- 
see,  Setnpas'h,  and  Villisaii,  send  1 mem.  i*ach  to  tlie 
couticil.  and  the  remaining  39  inems.  from  the  rural  dis. 
tricts.  are  chosen  hy  the  ctmncil  itself.  'I  he  council  also 
nominates  40  of  the  dept,  from  the  town  of  Lucerne,  the 
remaining  lObi'lng  sent  by  (hat  municipality.  'I'he  right 
of  election  belongs  to  every  native  (bourgeois)  of  the 
canton  3f>  years  of  age,  having  property  to  the  amount  of 
49»»  fr..  fin’d  who  ha*  not  l»ecn  penally  condrmioed,  or  ii 
bankrupt.  Member*  of  the  ci>uncll  must  be  35  yran>  of 
og«*.  .lud  pav  taxes  on  properly  to  the  amount  of  4.0(Ni  fr., 
or  have  rendi'iitl  important  services  to  the  statu  A body 
of  3*>  tneiuliers.  .Iti  years  of  age.  chosen  from  among  the 
council,  aod  bidding  otiice  for  life,  forma  llir  senate,  to 
whieii  l>  cutdided  all  tue  eki*s*u(ivw  pgwer.  '1  he  council 
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meets  regularly  three  times  a year,  but  may  be  eoneoked  i 
oflencr,  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  sen^.  Two  aeopers,  or 
residents,  are  chosen  annually  from  among  the  senate, 
jr  the  council,  one  to  preside  at  tbe  council  and  the  other  : 
In  the  court  of  appeal.  The  latter  tribunal  is  composed 
of  12  mems.,  chosen  from  tbe  senate,  and  has  authority 
in  all  legal  causes,  except  in  cases  of  capital  punishment, 
when  the  senate  U assembled  to  pronnuDce  )ud|ment. 
The  council  of  state  fur  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
chosen  from  among  the  senate,  when  Lucerne  has  the 
directorial  power,  which  occurs  once  erery  three  years. 
In  ecclesiastical  matters.  Lucerne  is  subordinate  to  the 
bishop  of  Basle  ; but  being  at  the  head  of  the  Horn. 
Catti.  cantons  of  Switzerland,  it  was  the  permanent 
residence  ofthe|sopal  nuncio  till  1X35,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a dispute  with  the  gorernment,  Che  nuncio 
remored  into  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  Public  instruction 
Is  under  the  direction  of  a commission  of  senators : It 
has  been  till  lately  indifferently  conducted,  Imt  is  im« 
proving.  The  public  revenue  amounted  in  1X33  to36G,l39 
Swiss  fr..  the  public  expenditure  to  350.2K3  fr.  A con- 
tingnit  of  1,734  troops  is  furnished  to  tbe  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  96,000  Swiss  fr.  money. 

Li’cxana,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  tbe  abore 
canton,  and  one  of  the  three  scats  of  the  Swiss  diet,  on 
both  shies  the  Reusi,  where  it  issues  from  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  25  m.  8.S.W.  Zurich,  and 
43  m.  R.N  E.  Berne.  Lat.  47«  3' 27'Mong.  8®  IX' 35"  E. 
Pop.  7,000.  Its  situation  is  highly  |:dcturesque.  and  its 
environs  abound  with  pleasant  promenades.  The  town 
Is  surrounded  bv  a circle  of  watentowers,  and  on  the  land 
side  is  ioclosetl  by  a continuous  wall.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edifices.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  605  (Ebrl),  has  a painting  of  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  I..anrnine.  and  an  organ  with  nearly 
3.U00  pipes.  The  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Jesuits 
are  handsome  buildings  ; and  there  are  several  convents  i 
that  of  the  Jesuits  has,  however,  been  happily  converted 
into  a lyceum.  The  most  remarkahle  objects  In  Lucerne 
are  the  4 bridges  over  the  Bcusa^counecting  the  great 
and  little  towns.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable 
length ; all  of  them  are  covered  and  ornamented  with 
pictures  Illustrative  of  Swiss  and  Scripture  history,  or 
eopied  from  the  **  Dance  of  Death."  The  town-hall, 
whore  the  diet  and  cantonal  council  meet,  erected  in  1000, 
la,  though  small,  a handsome  building.  In  the  arsenal 
are  several  suits  of  ancient  armour,  including  the  coat  of 
mail  worn  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Semparh.  Lucerne  has  2 hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
mint,  a Jail,  a theatre,  public  libraries  bidonglng  to  the 
town,  the  Jesuits,  Cordeliers.  Capuchins,  Ac.,  and  a 
lyceum.  with  14  professors  uf  theology,  law,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  fine 
arts.  Attached  to  the  lyceum  Is  a large  public  school.  | 
" Into  this  school  every  child  until  the  age  of  12  is  ad- 
mitted, upon  payment  of  6 francs  a year,  and  is  taught  I 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  tbe  first  principles  of  i 
l.atin  ; and  this  privilege  of  acquiring,  (o  early  rears,  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  is  not  oonfln^  to  the  ciw  of  Lu. 
ceme.  nor  even  to  the  canton ; persons  may  claitn  ad- 
mittance from  any  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  even 
from  foreign  countries.  The  college  and  tbe  school  are 
one  establishment ; and  every  one  who  has  received  his 
education  in  the  school  Is  tramedlatelv  received  as  a pupil 
of  the  college,  and  pays  nothing  for  his  Instruction  there. 
The  original  fund  for  this  establishment  amounted  to 
• 400.000  fr„  but  has  subsequently  been  greatly  increased 
by  dnnaltons."  (/ttg/fs.  Iln,ll7.)  The  institutions  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  inhab.  are  on 
a scale  of  great  liberalitr,  though  education  be  far  from 
being  widely  diflbsed  cither  in  the  city  or  the  canton 
generally.  In  the  town  Is  the  celcbrati'd  model  in  relief 
of  Switzerland,  made  by  General  PfyiTer;  and  In  .the 
Pfyfter  Garden,  outside  the  walls,  is  a monument,  from  I 
a design  by  Thorwaldsen,  to  commemorate  the  Swiss 
Biiards  who  fell  at  Paris  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the 
Tuillerles,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1792.  " It  represents 
a lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death,  with  a spear 
sticking  in  his  side,  yet  cndcAvonring  with  his  last  gasp  ' 
to  protect  frmn  injury  a shield  iMtaring  the  fleur-de-lis 
of  the  Bourbons,  which  he  holds  in  hit  paws.  The 
figure,  hewn  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  is  ft.  long,  and 
IX  ft.  high,  and  its  execution  (which  is  by  Ahnm  of 
Constance)  merits  great  praise."  ( Myrrajf's  Iiandh<x>t.) 

llie  weekly  com  market  held  hero  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  Switzerland.  Lucerne  has  a ca.*lno  and  a 
the,itre  open  In  winter.  Dancing  is  prohibited  by  the  . 
authorities,  except  during  the  last  three  day?  ot  the  car- 
nival and  on  a few  other  st»»'clal  occasions.  This  prohi- 
bition is  strictly  enforced  in  Zurich  ; but  it  appears  less 
ab<nrd  there  than  in  a t’aihollc  canton. 

The  city  of  lAicemo  was  given  by  Pepin  In  768  to  the 
abbots  of  Murbach  in  Alsace ; to  whom  it  b<‘longeil  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  It  was  sold  to 
the  House  of  Hapsbiirg.  But  in  1^3,  the  citizens.  Im- 
patient of  th«  AustrUm  yoke,  rebelled,  and  joined  the 
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throe  prtmititre  cantons  of  the  SwUs  Confederacr.  Id 
leas  than  30  years  they  conquered  tbe  territory  wbicB  now 
forms  the  canton.  The  town  wu  taken  by  tbe  Frencb 
Mar  1.,  1798,  and  was  for  eight  months  the  cap.  of  th« 
Helvetic  government. 

LucaxifB  (Lakkof)  (Germ.  JVitUtf'diter  See,  or  tb« 
Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons),  a lake  of  Switzer- 
land, in  nearly  the  centre  of  that  country,  between  the 
cantons  b(  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  Schw)'tt  N..  tiri  H..  and 
Unterwalden  S.  It  is  the  largest  and  decidedly  the  finest 
lake  in  tbe  interior  of  Switzerland,  and  one  of  ihe  most 
picturesque  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a singular  cruciform 
shape,  with  an  addition  to  hs  E.  end.  termed  the  Lake  of 
Uri.  Its  mzstetC  length  is  about  25  m. ; but  the  bre^adth 
of  any  of  Its  arms  Is  seldom  more  than  2 or  3 m.  Area 
estimated  at  43  sq.  m. ; height  of  its  surface  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  1.3X0  R. ; depth  varying  from  300  ft. 
near  Lucerne  to  900  ft.  near  Ua  K.  end.  The  Retiss  tra- 
verses this  lake  in  Us  entire  hmgth,  emerging  From  ll 
near  Us  W.  extremity.  Its  hanks  exhibit  every  gradation 
of  scenery,  from  a gently  rising  and  fertile  countn  at  its 
W.  end.  to  rugged  and  savage  siiblrraity  on  the  Lake  of 
Uri.  Its  E.  and  S.  parts  are  surrounded  by  mountains 
rising  to  many  thonsand  feet  above  the  tea.  the  chief  of 
which  are  Mounts  Pilate  and  Righl.  Its  shores  abound 
In  localities  memorable  in  early  Swiss  history.  At  tbe  N. 
extremity  of  what  It  called  the  Lake  of  Vn  Is  tbe  little 
town  of  Brunnen,  where,  In  1315,  a treaty  was  entered 
Into  by  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  llelvenc  Confederacy.  Like  all  mountain 
lakes,  it  is  subject  to  violent  tempests ; and  In  co«ue>. 
qiteuce  of  the  diflbrmt  positions  of  Us  dlflbrent  arms,  and 
tne  influetwe  of  the  surronnoing  mountains,  dlflhreot 
winds  seem  to  prevail  In  different  parts  of  Its  extent  at 
the  same  time.  A steam-boat  plies  8 times  a week  in 
summer,  and  5 times  at  other  seasons,  between  Lucerne 
at  Us  W.  and  Flucirn  at  its  E.  extremity,  calling  at  tbo 
intermediate  ports.  {Eb^.  VojfOgeyrmSuine.X^  381.; 
Pievt'M  Siati$t.  de  la  Suiate,  2ltk— 233.  ; Coae'a  Switzer- 
land ; IttMlit'a  Switzerland,  l^c.) 

LUCIA  (ST).,  one  of  British  W.  India  islands, 
belonging  to  the  Windward  group;  in  lat  14'-^  N.,  and 
long.  61°  W.,  about  90  m.  N.N.E.  St.  Vincent,  and  25 
m.  S.  klartlnique.  It  Is  of  an  oblong  shape,  being 
nearly  32  m.  la  length  by  about  12  m.  in  Its  greatest 
breaoth.  Its  area  has  t'cen  differently  estimated,  but 
may  amount  to  about  300  sq.  in.  Pop.,  liy  tbe  last 
census,  16.017,  of  whom  13.348  were  blacks.  The 
central  and  E.  parts  of  the  Island  are  occupied  by  tho 
table.land.  calM  Caplsterre  : the  W.  part,  whlc^  has 
a much  less  elevation,  is  called  Basseterre.  These  two 
districts  differ  widely  In  physical  aspect ; but  each,  tn 
an  eminent  degree.  U subject  to  the  operation  of  tb«»so 
agencies  which  are  sunp<>sod  to  exert  a b.-mrful  Influ- 
ence on  the  health  or  Europeans  in  tropical  climates. 
St.  Lucia  has.  In  fart,  always  been  not<^  for  Its  un- 
healthiness.  At  an  average  of  the  20  years,  ending 
with  1H36,  the  annual  drnihi  amounted  to  upwards  of 
192  per  thousand  of  tbe  white,  and  42  per  thousand  of 
the  black  troops. 

" Basseterre,  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  island, 
abounds  In  swamps  and  marshes.  Caplsterre  consists 
of  a succession  cn  abrupt  mountains  of  the  must  pic- 
turesque and  fantastic  shapes,  covered  to  tbe  summit 
with  foiTst  trees  and  dense  underwood,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  rarlaes,  which,  being  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  free  ventllatioD,  are  at  all  times  replete  with  moisture, 
and  ciiokcd  up  with  decayt^  vegetation  in  every  stage  of 
decomposition.  " Tbe  climate  is  principally  characterised 
by  extreme  moisture  and  variabieneas.  During  several 
months,  but  particularly  InOct.  and  Nov.,  rain  isTneessant 
and  showers  are  frequent  for  at  least  9 months  of  the  year. 
Cool  dry  weather  gnierally  sets  In  almut  Christmas,  and 
continui'S  3 or  4 months,  at  which  time  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  though  not  more  healthy,  since 
it  is  at  that  period  of  the  year  that  the  neatest  mor- 
tality prevails.  During  the  rest  of  Uie  year  the 
weather  is  sometimes  dry  and  sultry,  at  others  cold  and 
damp,  exhibiting  a difllirence  of  10  or  12  degx.  of  tem- 
perature in  a few  hours."  {TuUoc/i‘s  Report  an  Mor- 
tnhty,  Sfc.  in  the  H'.  Indiei.}  The  range  of  tbe  ther- 
niomctt-r  is  much  the  same  as  at  Dominica.  Nearly 
9.50U  acres  are  under  crops,  and  4,700  in  pasture.  The 
motinbtlns  are  feathertM  lo  the  ton  with  t^l  forest  trees, 
and  the  valleys  at  their  feet  abound  with  oxcclleut 
timber. 

St.  Lucia  has  several  good  harbours,  the  chief  being 
the  Carcuage  on  the  VV.  coast,  within  which  30  shipa 
of  the  Hue  may  lie  in  perfect  security,  without  even,  aa 
Is  slated.  iM-ing  moored.  The  with  to  command  this 
ailmirable  harbour  was.  in  truth,  the  motive  which 
ma«le  the  island  lie  formerly  so  much  covetwl  by  tho 
Eiirnp<!an  |n>W(>rs. 

I Tlie  qiuiitities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
tile  I'niud  Kingdom  from  St.  Lucia  in  i83o  and  1839, 
were;  — 
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Thf  lntaJ  valup  of  the  export*  from  vSt.  Lucia,  in 
aniiMintrii  to  iiP.(>4(V. ; and  that  of  the  in)|>ort«  in  tiio 
s.ime  )i>ar  to  Cfi ^44/.  Pininit  that  year  371  thina,  of  th<* 
as^rcpale  burden  of  13,044  tnna  entered,  and  37l>  of  the 
a^^regatc  burden  of  13,166  ton*  left  the  ports  of  the 
e«>loiiy. 

The  island  Is  dirided  Into  9 parlthn.  Castries,  the 
rap.,  in  a low  and  nriarshf  litiuuioti,  at  the  cxtre> 
nmy  of  a long  and  winding  bay  of  (he  *.10)0  name.  The 
fort,  where  most  of  the  troops  In  the  i<lHixl  are  sta- 
tioned, is  built  on  the  summit  of  a steep  hill,  railed 
Morne  Fortune,  about  Ifm.  from  Castries,  and  H.V)  ft. 
aiiove  (lie  level  of  the  sea.  Near  It  is  the  principal 
hrtspital.  Another  hospital,  and  some  barmck*,  are 
erertid  on  Pigeon  Island,  a small,  ronical,  aiul  ex- 
tremely iinhedthy  islet,  near  the  N,  extremity  of  the 
island.*  St.  Lucia  Is  governed  by  a governor  and 
rounril,  acting  under  orders  from  rngland.  The  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  Lngland  and  France  preventesl,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a permanent  si>ttiement  Ireing  made 
on  the  [(land,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a sort  of 
iientral  territory.  At  length  it  was  ceded  to  the  French 
in  1761.  Ilut  being  taken  by  the  Fiiglish  in  IHiCt,  it  was 
detinitively  assign^  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  (Pur/. 
H -/Hirfs.  Ae.) 

LUCIA  (8TA.),  a town  of  Sicily.  Inteird.  and  dlstr. 
of  Messina,  cap.  canton,  in  a healthy  situation  on  the 
d(*i’livity  of  Mt.  UInnamare,  7 m.  S.  by  K.  Milasso.  Pop., 
in  1<11, 6.270. 

LUCKtPOOR.  a town  of  Ilimlostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
«U*tr.  Tii'crah,  a few  mile*  from  the  mouth  of  the  Drah- 
uj.-nmtra.  with  which  it  communicates  hy  a small  rirer, 
IfMlm  F.-N.K.  Calcutta;  Ut.  2!/^  N.,  long.  4.V 

K.  Coarse  cotton  cloths  of  a substantial  kind  are  made 
here;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  so  fertile  aud  pro- 
ductive, that  Luckl]KX>r  is  one  of  the  chea|>est  towns 
ill  British  India. 

LUCKNOW  (Hind.  Lakskmamnatr),  a large  city 
of  ilindostan.  prov.  and  kin^omof  Oiide,  of  which  It  is 
the  rap.,  on  the  Ooomty,  a tiibutary  of  the  Ganges,  about 
IM)  m.  N.W.  Benares,  and  S65  m.  S.F.  by  E.  Dellii;  laL 
26^  .11'  N.,  long.  fi/F  K.  Pop.  formerly  estimati^  at 
SOU.nOO  ; but  uow  probably  unoer  2(IU,UOO.  This  city  Is 
Interesting  from  its  Iseing  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  most 

Giwerfiil  native  states  in  Hindostao,  with  which  the 
ritlsh  power  in  its  rise  and  progress  in  India,  has  been 
more  intimately  coniuvtixl  than  any  other;  and  It  is  also 
oi>e  into  which  European  haldls  have  he<m  very  exten- 
sively Introduced  by  tlie  late  reforming  sovrreim  of 
Glide,  Saadet  AH.  *•  When  viewed  IFom  the  siimraft  of  a 
lofty  edifice.  I.ucknow  presents  a confusion  of  gilded 
ru;n]a*  and  pinnacles,  turrets,  minarets,  and  arches, 
bounded  by  tne  winding  Gournty,  and  so  thickly  inter- 
sperseil  with  tlie  richest  tropical  foliage,  as  apiiarently 
to  realise  (he  most  fantastic  visions  of  oriental  splendour. 
A nearer  iium-ction,  however,  does  not  fulfil  tne  anticl- 
pMions  whicn  a bird's-eyc  survey  is  calculated  to  excite. 
This  capital  may  be  divided  Into  3 quarters.  The  first 
is  the  city,  properly  so  called,  containing  the  shops  and 
private  dwellings  of  the  inhabi.  connect^  with  the  court 
and  residency.  The  streets  here  arc  sunk  10  or  12ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  arc  so  narrow  that  two  enrts 
cannot  pass  ; besides  being  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The 
rhowk,  and  one  or  two  liasaari  In  its  vicinity,  are 
good  streets  ; but  on  the  whole,  this  extensive  quarter  is 
more  meanly  built  than,  perhaps,  any  city  of  the  same 
rank  In  llinuostan. 

••  The  second  quarter  of  Liirknt>w  was  built  mostly 
by  the  late  nabob,  Saadet  AIL  It  it.inds  near  the  Goomty, 
towards  the  S.E.,  and  consists  of  one  very  handsome 
street,  after  the  Eiimpenn  fa^hlo^,  aliuve  a mile  la  leuglb, 
with  baiaars  striking  out  at  right  angles,  and  a.  well- 
built  new  cMotrk  or  maikrt-pl.vce  in  tlie  centre,  with  a 
lofty  gateway  at  each  extremity,  whirh  presents  a 
GnVian  front  on  one  side,  .and  a Moorish  one  on  the 
other.  The  houses  that  c omiK>se  the  remainder  of  this 
*tr«*el  Sielong  to  the  king,  ainl  arc  ecrupleU  by  member* 
of  his  family,  or  officers  of  hts  household.  These  are, 
fur  the  most  part,  in  the  English  stylo ; but  with  a 
strange  occasiucsal  mixture  of  Kosteni  architecture.  The 
same  remark  apulies  to  the  laloces,  Ac.  that  occupy  the 
space  between  this  street  and  the  river.  Ail  these  pa- 
l.ieet  are  filled  with  European  furniture  and  pictures, 
and  may  rank  with  CDrofort.ablr  English  houses;  but 
none  is  on  a scale  of  royal  magnificence.  I'he  king’s 
|M'Cullar  residence  only  excels  the  others  in  being  ap. 
prnschivl  through  6 spacious  courts,  with  roferveirs, 
fountains,  and  innumerable  pi«*ces  of  cast  statuar^Chlua 
figures,  and  other  tors  that  decorate  its  area.  Tl)c  ail- 
jaernt  buildings  of  the  British  resiliency  terminate  the 
gr.'.at  street  to  the  N.  At  it*  opposite  extremity  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Dclkusha  park,  an  artificial  wildarDeM 
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of  high  grars,  with  which  Saadet  AH  clothed  the  arid 
tract  between  Lucknow  and  ConstacUa,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer,  antelopes,  and  peacocka 
“ The  third  quarter  of  the  dty  adjoins  the  Goomty  to 
the  N.W.  being  only  separated  by  a wretched  basaar 
from  the  second.  It  consists  chiefly  of  palaces  and  re- 
ligious building* ; and  Ix'ing  In  a style  more  purely 
oriental  than  tlie  moilem  portion  of  the  cl^,  is  by  far 
the  most  huere»uiig  qu.irter  to  a stranger  The  magni* 
rtcent  pile  of  ImaHtn-barah,  with  its  noble  gateway, 
called  the  Itoumi-tirru'aurh  ; the  new  palace  built,  but 
never  finished,  by  Saailet  All,  the  DovIrt-kMaTuik,  Ac. 
are  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  division  of  Lucknow." 
{Hamitiom$  E.  /.  (irtz.,  U.  1.30.  |3|.) 

There  are  many  stately  iAons,  and  some  handsome 
mosques  and  pagodas  u-attcml  in  different  parts  of  tlir 
wretched  alleri,  of  w hk  h the  city  cliiefly  coiul<U ; but  tho 
most  striking  buildings,  as  In  other  MohammeiLon  capitals, 
are  the  royal  tombs  and  mosques.  Of  these  the  Imautn- 
harah,  or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asophud  Domlah,  is  tiie 
chief.  It  Is  said  by  Lord  Valcntla  to  l>e  the  most  beautiful 
building  ho  had  seen  In  India.  **  The  approach  to  the 
building  Is  through  a very  large  qiimirangfe  to  a garden, 
elevated  a small  height ; on  «me  side  of  which  is  a very 
beautiful  mosque,  and  on  tho  other  the  Eoicr  palace. 
The  Jmaum-bdrah  itself  is  built  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
aud  consists  of  3 long  and  Qiu-lv-proportloned  apart- 
ments. running  parallel  to  each  *oUier  ; In  tho  middle 
one  is  the  tomb,  level  with  the  ground."  ( {'airntfa's 
Troe  , I,  1.17.)  The  central  room  is,  according  t«>  Ha- 
milton. BH'  ft.  in  length,  by  .12  ft.  In  breadth,  with  an 
oct^mn  room  at  each  end  ; and  in  the  rear  of  the  eentn*. 
a ra£w^  set  of  rooms,  or  open  arches,  with  founlnlns  and 
basins  of  water  under  each  arch.  Lord  Valentta  sav«, 
that  a range  of  stiver  tem|drs  or  cenotaphs  also  extrinis 
from  one  end  ti>  (he  other  of  the  room,  raised  on  plat- 
forms alxnit  3 ft.  from  the  ground.  ai>d  each  vaiii«*«|  at 
from  to  ino.fSK.1  ru|»er*  The  Itoumi^lfcru'auik, 

so  calhil  fr«»m  la-iiig  iupi>oMil  a cony  of  one  of  the  gates 
at  CoiuUiitlnupIf.  is  in  a ilgkit  ami  elegant,  (hough  fan- 
tastic sUle.  and  a mixture  of  Gothic  .-utd  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. A go«xl  engraving  of  it  and  a part  of  the  city,  is 
iven  in  Ia>rd  Valentia's  TraveU^fi.  173.)  Near  it  is'the 
'Ivefold  palace,  a large  fortifii*<l  building,  appropriated  to 
the  wives,  Ac.  of  deceased  sovereigns. 

Two  bridges  have  lieen  erectc'd  over  the  Goomty  at 
Lucknow  ; one  a heavy  bridge  of  masonry,  the  other  a 
bridge  of  ImmIs.  The  erection  of  on  iron  bridge  w.!* 
nroJiHded  by  Saadet  All,  but  the  materials  arrived  from 
England  tix>  late  for  (he  accomplishment  of  tlic  work 
during  his  lifetime ; and  hi*  heir,  conformably  to  a pre- 
judice universal  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Ilindoa- 
tan,  drclin«'d  the  unlucky  task  of  completing  the  un- 
finished undertaking  of  a deceased  pred«ice*sor.  Aliout 
3 m.  from  Lucknow  I*  Barouii.  a country  seat  of  the  last- 
named  rhie/,  built  by  himself.  It  is  in  a Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  has,  as  might  be  expected,  many  faults  ; 
but  it  is  ornitmenU'd  t>y  a very  fine  iMirtlni,  rising  the 
whole  height  of  the  house  In  front.  Near  the  city  is  also 
Cuiistantia,  the  former  tesidenre  of  a general  in  the 
K.  I.  Company’s  service,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of 
7 lacs  of  rupees  ; but  this  building  is  in  wretched  taste, 
and  only  imposing  at  a distance.  It  has,  however,  or 
had,  some  fine  gardrtis  attached  to  it. 

Lucknow  Is  tradldonalW  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
LaksJhnan,  the  brother  or  Hanm  ; who  had  his  retidenco 
here,  to  extinguish  the  recollection  of  which  Auriing- 
xebe  erected  a mosque  with  2 minarets  on  its  site.  After 
the  battleof  Buxar,  Shuja  ud  Dowlah  removed  his  court 
from  Lucknow  to  F’ysat^  ; hut  on  his  death,  in  I77A, 
hts  surtessor  made  this  city  ag.'dn  the  rap.  of  Oude. 
(/.orrf  I'alrntia’t  'l'rarfls,\.  13.1 — 176.;  Mod.  Trav.j  //n. 
mf7/<m's  Wndoitan  and  K.  /.  Oaz.  Ac.) 

LUUKI’UT-HllNDEH,  n town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Cutch,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  |>ort  after  Mandavee,  on 
the  Khoree,  or  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Indus,  on  (bu 
high  road  from  klandnvee  to  Hyderabad  and  Talta.  K2m. 
S.K.  by  S.  the  last-named  city,  and  67m.  W.N.  W.  BhoaJ. 
It  is  defended  hy  a good  fort.  E^rty  In  the  present 
century.  It  had  but  2,000  Inhabs.,  and  owing  to  the  shaU 
low.ress  of  the  river,  could  only  lx*  approached  by  very 
small  craft  ; but.  by  an  eartliquake  in  IHI^.  the  Indus 
was  dee|icncd  at  Lurkput  to  more  than  IH  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  there  is  now  20  ft.  water  in  its  channel  from 
the  ocean  to  Buita,H  m.  Iselow  this  town.  (Grog- JowrsMs/, 
Hi.  119.)  This  must,  no  doubt,  have  contrilmtcd  to  the 
commercial  pros^tcrity  of  Luckput-Bunder,  Uiougb  we 
have  not  learned  the  particulars. 

LUDLOW,  a mim.  and  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  m,  .Salop,  bund.  Munsluw.on  the  Teme, 
24  m.  S-  Shrewsbury.  32  m.  W.  by  S.  Birmingham,  and 
126  ra.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor..  In  IK3I, 
.1,S2.  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  (be  streets  are 
generally  wide,  well  paved,  and  llght^  On  a bold  rock, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town, 
stands  the  r.astle,  su;>|>o»etl  to  hare  Itecn  built  In  1130. 
The  walls  aud  towers  whl<  h still  n-maln  prcM-nt  a mas* 
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*'f  rxlrukive  ami  majcnlflrpnt  riiln* ; wul  round  the 
ratlU*  uru  (niblic  walk*  »hatk*d  with  trrr«.  lYoiR  which 
there  {•  a fine  pro(|K*ct  of  the  surroiimlhig  country. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  Is  "the  Ooiik,"  a handsome 
stone  huilding.  with  rooms  over  It  used  as  a school ; and 
ill  t.'astie  Street  is  the  markot-house.  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  o(>en.  and  srrres  as  a rom-market,  the  upper 
part  comprising  several  large  rooms,  used  for  con>o. 
ration  meetings,  assemblies,  public  balls,  he.  The 
guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  aud  court  of  re* 
curd  are  held,  is  a neat  and  commodious  modem  struc* 
lure  j and  there  is  a prison  callwl  («anlford*s  Tow  er.  I’cr* 
formancs'S  are  riven  in  a small  theatre  during  the  races, 
which  are  held  in  the  neighboiirhfXKl.  The  church, 
wiiich  stands  at  the  upt>er  end  of  the  town.  Is  a largo 
cruciforiii  building  of  perpendicular  archiU'cture.  sur* 
inom»te<I  l»y  a square  embattled  tower,  rising  from  the  In- 
terMXtion.  The  interior  is  very  beautiful : lofty  pointed 
arciies  divide  ll»e  nave  from  the  aisles;  and  at  the  K. 
rntl  of  a sery  s|>aciotis  rhrdr  is  a noble  window,  entirelv 
BMi-d  with  painted  clais:  the  whole  church  is  ceilrtl  witli 
fine  oak.  and  emt>cilislied  with  carving.  The  S.  entrance 
is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a hexagonal  porch  richly  or* 
namented.  The  living  (valued  at  160/.  a year)  Is  a rec- 
tory, In  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  There  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  to  both  the 
church  and  chap<ds  Sunday  schools  arc  attached,  fur* 
iiivhiiig  rcligi<njs  instruction  to  upwards  of  A<H)  children. 
I'hc  j^ainmjr*school,  founded  In  the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  VI.,  Is  intended  to  gi'e  instruction,  In  English 
and  classical  learning,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents  within 
tJie  bor.  The  pupils  comprise  about  30  free  Ujys,  and 
nearly  tiie  s.imc  number  of  pay  scholars  boarding  with 
the  niasler,  who  receives  a yearly  salary  of  lOtU.,  and  is 
assisted  iiy  an  usher.  Tlic  master  htilds,  also,  the  uOice  of 
preacher,  with  a Mlary  of  4'*/.  a year.  A national  scliuol, 
miller  the  lupiTlntendeuce  of  the  rector  and  a com- 
iiiittc*^-.  is  attended  by  15U  boys  and  100  girls;  and  is 
liberaltv  snpiMrrted.  partly  by  contributions,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  funds  of  a blue-coat  charity  recently  merged 
into  It. 

Ludlow,  as  a p1.*m:p  of  trade,  Is  of  Utile  Imp'irtance. 
Till*  glove  trade  formerly  employ»>l  several  hundred 
hands  : but  of  late  ye.xrs  it  h.is  greatly  dimlnlilied.  A 
Bfiiall  flaniirl-mill  emnloyi  ab<mt  ‘/b  hands,  aud  there  Is  a 
considerable  |>aper-inin.  M.-iltlng  and  tanning  art*  also 
carriiHl  on  to  some  c.xtent ; but  the  chief  i>it>itiess  is  con- 
fined to  the  n t.iiilnK  of  gotnls  coosuouhI  in  tiic  town  and 
nelghlHiurhood.  "jiu!  cor|Hir:dion  charter  was  granti**! 
by  Edward  IV.,  and  has  been  suJwrqueully  c»ntirnie«i  by 
9 diUerent  monarch^.  Under  the  Muiilcijud  Heform  Act, 
the  government  Is  vested  in  a recorder,  4 alilermen,  and 
1'/  coundllurs.  Corpor^lon  revenues  in  ^*64/.  The 
lK>r.  has  retunieil  'i  mema  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  12  Ed- 
ward I V'. ; the  rlghl  uf  election,  prcvtosnly  to  the  Ueforro 
Act,  lielng  iiomlually  vesteil  In  the  resident  biugesics 
(inoide  so  by  birth,  marriage,  or  gift),  but  substantially  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Karl  I'owis.  The  electoral  llinits 
were  enlarged  by  the  Itoundnry  Act.  so  as  to  include,  with 
the  old  lH>r.,  the  tosmship  of  l.udford,  and  a part  of  the 
par.  of  Stanton  Ijtcey.  KegiHeritl  electors  In  li<ti*-40, 
4/2.  Market  (well  attendi'd)  on  .Monday;  fairs,  chlelly 
for  horses,  cattle,  arul  pigs,  Mon.  before  Feb.  13.,  Tues. 
Iwfore  Kavter,  Wi«d.  in  Whitsun  w«’k.  Aug.  21.,  Sept.  2H., 
aud  Dec.  6. ; on  the  two  last  of  which  large  quautllies  of 
hops  are  ex|Km*d  for  sale. 

ITio  hiKtury  of  Ludlow  Is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  its  ravile,  which,  being  erecUnl  by  the  barons  of  Mont- 
gomcry  in  the  I2th  century,  cuntinuiHl  in  a inditlable 
state  till  the  suppression  of  the  eouncH  of  the  M-irches 
of  \V.-di*s  by  William  III.  To  all  lovers  of  Engll>h  poetry 
this  castle  is  interesting,  as  having  been  the  scene  wliere 
Milton's  **  Uomus"  was  (^erformt^  in  1C3I,  by  the  family 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

LUDWIGSBUKCi,  a town  of  W'irtcrabure,  circ. 
N‘eckar,  of  which  It  U the  rap.,  on  rising  ground,  about 
I in.  W.  ufthe  Nrckar.  and  Hm.  N.  Ktuttgard.  Pup.  in 
1 n:t7,  G,9fK).  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  handsomest 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ; but  is  dull.  Uharlrs  Stri'ct,  by 
wliich  It  is  traverse<l  from  end  to  end.  is  i ro.  In  length, 
and.  like  most  of  the  other  stri>rts.  Is  lined  with  rows  of 
trees.  From  1727  to  1733,  Ludwigsburg  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  court;  Its  palace,  though  in>w  de- 
M-rted,  is  one  of  the  largest  anu  fine<>t  in  Germany  ; and 
It  has  a gallery  of  old  Gerniau,  Dutch,  and  Memlih 
pictures;  and  a theatre.  The  palacc.gardens,  furmerly 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are  now  falling  into  dis- 
order from  neglect.  Ludwigstmrg  has  a I.utheran 
l»arUb  church.  thrvH?  other  chiirrhes.  an  arsen.al,  a inill- 
tarv  srIuMtl  for  20  orticers’  sons,  a lyrtMim.  an  orphan 
a»v1um,  and  w urkhouic,  lmu«e  of  ctwreclion  for  females, 
school  for  poor  children  {kinder A ran* 
non-foumlry,  aud  m.xnuractures  of  woollen  riotli,  eaith- 
euware.  and  buttons.  In  the  m'lghboiirliood  arc  the 
royal  Bimmier  (wilares  of  Favourite  and  Mniireihis.  and 
the  fine  statue  of  Count  Zeppelin,  erectiil  by  King  Frevh*- 
flck  of  W'lrtemburg.  .AboulGm.  dl^um  Is  .Mailtach.  the 
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blrthplace  of  jurhlMur.  and  the  mathematidan  Mayer- 
{Memminfer;  tteickreibung  9tnt  Wurtntibutg.b'Q  24  i 
Bergkaus  i Stein.) 

LUGANO  (TOWN  AND  LAKE  OF).  The  tosmof 
Lugano,  being  with  Bettinzoro  and  I/ocorno,  a cap.  of  the 
Swiss  ranton  of  Tessin,  itamls  on  a bay  on  the  W.  bank  of 
thelakeof  same  name.  I.Vin.  N.N.W.  Coma  Pop.3,ivg«. 
It  is  a w ell  built,  handsome  town,  finely  situated  mumt  tbe 
curve  of  a beautiful  bay,  surrouiuled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  having  their  slopes  studded  with  villas,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  mrcsis  : while  in  the  distance  are  seen  thu 
snowy  pinnacles  and  craggy  masses  of  the  Alps.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  tl>c  church  or  cathedral 
I of  San  Lorenzo,  on  ait  emineticu  altove  the  town,  com. 
mandiug  a fine  view,  with  a finely  sculptured  Portal  lutit 
a fa9mlu,  said  to  bo  by  Bramante : the  cbiirch  of  Che  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  rrmarkalde  for  two  itaintings  of  first  rate 
excellettce  by  Bernardo  Lulnl.  It  has  also  some  pretty 
extensive  silk  manufacturri.  a large  theatre,  and  an  hos- 
pital : several  establishmentl  for  the  printing  arvd  sale 
of  books  newly  published  or  pruhibited  in  Italy  ; and  iiiv 
fewer  than  3 newspapers,  which  occasionally  advcx'ate 
doctrines  that  are  ImU  little  to  tho  taste  of  the  Austriais 
and  Sardinian  governments.  Perhaps, however. the  town 
may  derive  its  princi(uil  support  from  its  being  on  iho 
route,  and  one  of  the  entrepots,  of  a considerable  fKirtloii 
of  the  trade  carried  on  brtween  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  by  the  pass  of  St.  (^thard.  llimigh  no- 
inituslly  and  politically  Swiss,  the  Luganese  are  Italian* 
in  dress,  language,  manners,  and  appearance : In  every 
thing,  in  {hurt,  but  their  greater  actmtr  and  enterpn«e  ; 
and  for  tms  distinction  they  are  mainly  itidcbU'd  to  their 
comparatively  fri'e  institulioni  and  free  ureas.  Monte 
Caprlno,  near  Lugano,  has  a great  nuniixT  of  natural 
caverns  or  gruitoos,  which,  on  account  of  their  coolness, 
are  used  by  the  Inhabs.  in  summer  as  cellar*  in  u hich  i>» 
kc^  their  wine,  meat,  and  other  provisions. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  (formerly  the  Lacm  Ceretiuj),  1* 
princi|uilly  within  the  canton  of  Tessin,  in  bwitterloml, 
blit  (lartly  also  in  Ixtmbardy.  between  the  l.ago  Maggiorc 
arvd  the  loigo  di  Como.  It  is  of  an  extremely  IrrcgiiUr 
figure:  its  greati^st  length  fW>m  Porlezta  at  its  N.E.  to 
Porto  at  Its  S.  extremity,  Is  about  16  m. ; but  in  adtiiiioii 
to  Its  main  body.it  ha*  two  great  arms,  one  slreteliiog 
S.S.R.  to  I-ogo,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is  nowhere 
alKive  2 in.  In  width,  and  U mostly  surrounded  by  hlgis 
mountains,  overhanging  woods,  and  bold,  abrupt  preeu 
pices.  One  of  the  tuounUins,  San  Salvador,  on  a pro- 
montory, washed  on  two  of  its  sidi-i  by  the  lake,  rUlug  to 
the  height  of  nearly  2,U00  fi,  above  Its  level,  t*  a sublime 
object  from  the  lake,  and  coumuimls  from  its  summit  a 
must  niagoiflceut  and  varied  prusiKH't.  In  some  parts, 
however,  the  bank*  of  the  lake  sliqie  gently  down  to 
the  water’s  esige.  and  are  covered  with  villages,  vine- 
yards. ganieni,  Ac.  The  l>.vy  of  t-ugano  on  its  W.  side, 
with  its  surrotiiKling  amphllhe.'vtre  uf  hills,  is  particularly 
fine.  Its  waters  are  quite  transparent,  and  so  very  dtvp, 
that  In  some  places  no  soundings  are  said  to  have 
lieen  attained.  It  is  al*out  EW)  ft.  sivove  the  level  of  tiie 
lakes  uf  Como  and  Maggiore,  into  the  latter  of  which 
the  Tresa  convvys  its  surplus  waters.  ((VsKfiV*  hnltf, 

1.  314. ; Eustace,  Iv.  tiO.  ; Code's  Stcitzerland,  lli.  96H.  ; 
Mitrrau't  Hamthook,  ifc. ) 

LUGGEKSHALL,  or  LUDGRRSHALL,  a decayed 
bor.,  market  town,  ami  par.  of  England,  m.  NMIt«, 
hund.  Amesbury.  2.^m.  N.E.  Salisbury,  and  6H  m.  W. 
by  S.  I-ondou.  Area  of  par.  and  bor.,  1 ,660  acres,  pop. 
In  Ia3l.  S3A.  Thetown.  now  in  a wretched  and  d«T.a>lng 
slate,  contains  nothing  worth  mention,  except  an  old 
ruIncMis  church,  and  a place  of  worship  for  llnpiisi*  ; iho 
inhnli.  are  cblefiy  su|»portcd  by  agricultural  labour.  Fnr- 
merly,  however,  it  must  have  l»een  a place  of  mi>re  Im- 
portance; for  a large  castle  exlste«i  here  s<e*n  after  tho 
Conquest : It  was  also  one  of  the  Qiust  ancient  pari.  hor«., 
ami  notwilhstamling  U«  inslgnificanee  iu  modem  liines, 
sent  2 meins,  tn  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Heform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

LUGO,  a tow  n of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  and  a bishop's 
.see,  on  tlie  MInho,  47m.  K.S.E.  Conifia.  and  I42ni. 
N.N  K.  Oporto.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano.  7.2fiO.  It 
occupies  an  eminence  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall  of  gre.-it  thiekness.  with 
circular  projecting  towers.  The  stri!«ls  are  mean  .and 
irregularly  built:  the  chief  buildings  are  a Gothic  ca- 
thedral. 4 convents,  2 hospitals,  a singular-looking  priv>n, 
a foundling  asylum,  and  public  seminary.  Ttie  clitnate 
it  allegid  to  be  colder  than  that  in  other  parts  of  Galicia  r 
snow  is  frrqtieul.  and  N winds  are  common  during  the 
winter  months.  The  place  appe.-irs  to  be  In  a languishing 
c<»ndition  ; the  only  fabrics  are  those  of  thread  stockings 
and  Morocco  leather.  In  the  nriRhb«.>urhood  are  bred 
great  miinbers  of  rattle,  horves,  mules,  sh«*ep.  and  hogs, 
which  meet  with  a ready  sale  at  the  raoutiily  fairs,  and 
the  great  fair  In  Octol>er. 

[,ugo  if  a place  of  great  anli  piily,  having  been  tlie  rap. 
of  a roMt^'n/HZ,  or  district,  umler  tlie  Romans,  who  called 
It  Lttcu*  A’f^viti.  Many  muuuments  of  Koiuan  art  wera 
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rtialing  ia  (hf*  tim(>  of  Pnns  ; but  they  havo  lUMrly  all 
b<y*n  «iiu;o  (lebtro)iHl.  The  Kcni.in  intilk*in.d  bcuhi  are 
ktill.  however.  and  thcuorkt  formed  to  iiroteit 

them  from  the  flood!  of  the  Mliriiu  may  v«*t  be  tracctl. 
Alonso  (he  ('.itholle  wrested  Lugo  from  Uie  Moor*,  aud 
re><-(t.ihluh(*d  its  bishopric.  (.V/flimo,  Mod-  Trav.) 

LUND,  a city  of  Sw«*den,  near  Its  S.  extremity, 
prov.  .Malmc.  Ml  m.  N.R.  Mulma.-.  Pop.  It  it 

open,  and  Irregularly  built,  but  clean.  It  It  an  arch* 
tiuhouric,  and  has  a cathedral,  an  ancient  irregular 
huildliig,  raised  at  dlflerent  periods.  But  It  Is  chiefly 
reiiiariuible  for  Its  university,  founded  in  HlTifl.  This 
iiutitution  lias  ‘£i  regular  and  7 assistant  profossors.  and 
is  atlendeil  by  about  GOO  pupils.  In  I\t4  it  had 
pupils,  whereof  UM  were  stmh'nts  of  divinity,  130  of 
law*,  .V)  of  inniidne,  and  IGO  of  philosophy,  the  sciences. 
Sic.  It  has  a library  of  30,000  printed  toIs.  and  1,000 
MSS.,  with  museums  of  natural  history  and  ininernlogv, 
anli(|ullles  and  medals,  &c. ; an  olsscrvatoi^,  a chouili’al 
Ulioratory,  and  a botanical  garden.  PulTendorf.  who, 
next  to  Grulius,  is  the  grand  authority  In  nmttcrs  of 
public  law,  was  ap|«intcd  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  in  this  university  in  P^O  ; and  here, 
ill  1673,  he  published  his  great  work  Dc  Jure  ytiiura 
ti  (rCM/mm.  **  Without.*'  to  use  the  words  of  a dis- 
tinguished authority,  “the  genius  of  Grothu,  and  with 
very  Inferior  learning,  he  has  yet  treated  this  subject 
with  sound  sense,  with  clear  method,  with  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a copiousness  of 
detail  sometimes  indeed  tedious,  but  always  instructive 
and  satlsfACtory."  {Maclintosh  on  tAe  Law  qf  Sature 
and  Saiions,  p.  21.)  Linno:us  was  fur  some  time  a 
pupil  in  the  University  of  Lund.  The  town  has  manu- 
laeturrs  of  woollen  cloths  aixl  tobacco,  tanneries  and 
sugar  refineries,  a discount  bank,  ami  some  foreign 
tride.  The  ancient  kings  of  Scania  were  chosen  on 
tlic  hill  of  Lybers,  near  the  town.  (Stein;  Coae't  Tra- 
tels,\w.  IflH.j  Diet.  <jiof!,,kc.) 

LUS'KDl/UG,  a town  or  the  kingd.  of  Hanover,  cap. 
of  thedistr.  and  principality  of  Luneburg.  on  the  Ilme- 
nau,  G7  m.  N.N.R.  Hanover,  and  27  m.  S R.  Hamburg. 
Pop.,  in  Ig.'VH,  estimated  at  II.MX).  It  is  surrotmded  by 
walls  of  no  great  strength,  and  entered  by  6 gates,  ft 
has  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  old*fashioD^  houses. 
The  castle,  or  palace  of  the  prince,  tlie  town-iiall, 
council-house,  military  academy  for  young  nobles,  gym- 
liavium,  exchange,  and  cavalry  barracks,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  buddings.  The  military  academy  has  a 
library  of  14,000  vols.,  and  in  the  town-halt  is  anoUier 
library.  Luneburg  has  4 ehurcltes,  in  one  of  which  are 
the  tomba  and  monuments  of  many  of  the  oiicleiit  dukes 
of  Luneburg.  several  sum^rior  schooU,  on  orphan 
asylum,  and  a tnont-^de-pUiv. 

Luneburg  was  formerly  a Hanse  Town,  was  governed 
by  magistrates  of  Its  own  seleclfun,  and  had  an  oxtciuive 
trade.  It  took  part  in  the  Baltic  herring-flshery,  and 
h.id  numerous  breweries  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuff's,  &c..  DOW  much  fallen  off.  Llmc-bumlng  and  (he 
tnakiiig  of  salt  are  at  present  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry. A largo  and  singular  roik  of  gyiwum.  liking 
nearly  170  ft.  above  the  llmetuu.  In  the  immediate  vid- 
niiy  of  the  town,  furnishes  abundant  roolerials  for  the 
former  business.  About  20.000  tons  of  lime  a year  are 
sent  to  Hamburg,  Aitona,  and  Holland.  About  160,000 
Centners  a year  of  salt  are  procured  from  some  adjacent 
sait-sprinn;  the  evaporation  Is  «*ff<-cted  by  means  of 
turf,  and  Is  cooducteJ  umier  a special  cummbidon,  the 
gorerumeot  having  a monopoly  of  the  article.  The 
price  of  (he  uudric^  salt  is  40  aollars,  and  of  tlie  dried, 
4G  dull,  tile  Iswt  of  400ibs.  (Berghaut.)  Luneburg  hat 
some  fabrics  of  woollen  mud  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
tobacco,  paper,  cards,  and  soap;  with  distilleries,  Itrcw- 
erics.  4icc.  It  also  trades  in  horses ; and  Is  the  Si'ot  of  a 
transit  trade  between  Hamburg  and  the  KItw,  and  the 
interior  provs.  of  Hanover.  About  200,000  centners  of 
merchandise  are  said  to  liave  passed  in  through 

I.uuobtirg  in  1>^  ( Von  ReiUn’t  Ilanoprr,  ti.  87..  &c. ; 
BerghauMj  Stein;  Hodgtkin'g  N.  Oermanp.) 

LVNKL,  atown  of  France,  d^p.  Hirault,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  canal  of  Luoel,  14  m.  E.N.k.  Montpellier.  Pop, 
In  1836, ex.  com.,6.(>21.  It  has  a fine  promenade,  infantry 
and  cavalry  barracks,  numerous  liqueur  and  brandy  dis- 
lillerirs.  and  a bri<ik  trade  in  com,  wines,  and  nuslns. 
'Jiie  DiuM-odine  wiim.  producixl  from  vlmwards  sitiuted 
on  gently  rising  grounds  to  the  N.  of  tne  town,  and 
bt'aring  Its  name,  is  reckoned  by  some  connoisseurs  as 
the  bL>st  of  its  clast,  and  is  rivalled  only  by  the  Frun- 
tignaii.  *'  It  is  a very  delicate  wiue,  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  with  a less  distinct  fl.'ivour  of  Che  grape,  and  lest 
cloying  than  the  Frontlgn.vii.  The  vineyard  called  the  Clus- 
Mazet,  which  tus  been  long  known  to  afford  the  first-rate 
growth,  makes  about  100  hhds.  a year,  being  one  third  of 
the  total  quantity  suppliixl  from  the  territory  of  Luncl. 
Sever^  of  the  more  nrdinarv  muscadine  wines,  however, 
come  Into  the  market  as  Froutigiion  and  Luiiel ; but 
they  may  be  easily  delected  by  their  deeper  colour,  and 
tbe  want  of  the  cbaractcrlitlc  flavour  and  perfume," 
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{ILtulersoH  on  tti'ru's,  p.  177.)  According  to  Jiillien, 
tile  w iiu's  of  I.unel,  " Sotit  phta  pricoces  et  p/ua  Jina  qt-e 
ceux  de  t'rontignan  ; ma>a  Ha  ont  moiaa  de  corps,  un 
gout  de  fruit  Moina  prouonci,  et  ne  conaervent  paa  au$si 
louglempa."  ( Topographic  dc  t'ignohiea,  p.  2.'i0.) 

LUNr^VILl.R,  a town  of  Fnmce,  dep.  Mturthe,  rap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vezouae,  and  on  the  row  from  Paris  to 
•Stni'.buurg.  ICm.  S.  E.  Nancy.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com., 
12,661.  U is  generally  well  built,  and  has  a g'xxi  wjuare, 
a chateau  erected  by  lo:opold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  early  in 
the  last  century,  and  lung  thu  retldciico  of  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Puiaiid.  a handsome  par.  church,  very  exteiisitu 
cavalry  barracks,  a parade  ground  of  lux-uret,  a largo 
covered  riding  arena,  two  hospitals,  a synagogue,  the- 
atre, aiKt  manufactures  of  wiMillm  cloth,  wuolleii  and 
cotton  yam,  gloves,  &c.  Lunevllle  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cavalry  stations  in  France.  The  origin  of  the  town 
is  uncertain,  but  Its  name  teems  to  Indicate  that  Liana 
was  anciently  worshippixl  here;  and  several  Koman  mo- 
dais,  with  the  impress  of  that  uivinity.  have  bevn  fuimd 
near  a fountain  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  peact:  be- 
tw(H>n  France  and  the  German  Confederatiod,  in  ligd, 
by  which  the  former  acquired  the  territory  on  the  Ivtl 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  was  concluded  In  this  town,  (//wgu, 
art.  Meurtke  ; Berghaua  ; iSuide  du  yoyageur,^.) 

LUltGAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Armagh, 
pruv.  Ulster,  about  3 m.  from  the  S.  border  of  Lougli 
Neagh,  and  18  m.  W.S.W.  Delfaat.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.H42. 
It  Is  a neat,  clean,  aud  well-built  town,  conilsling  prin- 
cip.illy  of  one  wide  street.  It  has  a par.  church,  a It. 
Uath.  chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians  ami 
Quakers,  a court-house,  and  a bridewell.  A manor, 
court  It  held  every  three  weeks,  and  general  sessions  and 
petty  scsstons  every  Friday.  It  is  a constabulary  sutiun  ; 
and  has  2 trhooU  on  tbe  foundation  of  Kraktnus  Smitli, 
and  a subscription  school  The  linen  mamifacturc,  pa.'- 
ticul.irly  that  of  diapers  atid  damasks,  U extensivdy 
carried  on.  as  it  that  of  tobacco  ; there  are  2 brewrrn  s 
and  an  extensive  distillerr.  Markets  on  Fridays;  faim. 
Aug.  S.  and  Nor.  22.  Tlic  nearness  of  the  town  to  liie 
^int  wliere  the  Lagan  and  Newry  navigation  joins 
Lough  Neagh,  affords  great  facilliiei  for  liuaod  trailic. 
Post-office  revenue,  in  1830,  40U/. : in  1H3G.  5C<32.  Uranriies 
of  the  Belfast,  Northern,  and  Wnviucial  Banks  were 
opened  in  1 834  : of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  In  1836 ; and  cf 
the  Ulster  Bank,  in  1837. 

Tlie  town  Is  on  the  estate  and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  residence  of  the  Browulow  family,  to  the  bead  of 
which  it  gives  the  title  of  baron. 

LUTON,  a market  towm  and  par.  of  Englaml,  co. 
Bedford,  hund.  Flitt,  16  m.  W'.N.W.  Hertford,  and  '8 
m.  N.W,  London.  Area  of  par.,  15,8(i0acres.  Pop  in 
|83l, 5,603  ; do.  of  township, 3.0GI.  The  town,  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  hills  in  the  ChiltiTU  chalk  range. 
irregularly  built  with  lliree  lung  streets,  ruimiug  from 
a market  place  (in  which  Is  on  old  town-hali),  iu  tiio 
form  of  tlie  letter  Y.  The  church  U an  liuere»tiiig 
specimen  of  Gothic  architeclure,  with  a square  «n.- 
Ivattled  tower  surmounted  at  the  angles  by  npxagtv.;al 

fiinnaclcs,  and  a handiomely  dccorati-d  \y.  «toi>r:  tiiu 
ntcrior  contains,  besides  some  palntttl  windows,  a 
curiously  carvtxl  font,  and  some  uue  old  nioiiuments. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  fi»r  Wcsley.m  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  ami  the  Society  of  Friends.  Tiirt-o 
well-attend<.*d  Sunday  (cliooli,  a national  and  losnrastriaii 
school,  fumikh  instruction  to  the  children  of  tho  |xMtr  ; 
and  there  is  a well  endowed  hospital  for  ludgiug  and 
clothing  24  agetl  widows.  The  Inhab.  are  priiicfi*any 
engaged  in  the  in.inufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  especially 
of  tlie  varii-ty  called  the  Tuscan  grass-plait,  loicc- 
making  used  alto  to  be  carried  on  to  a cuitsideralile 
extent;  but  this  business  has  been  all  but  extlnguUiM  <1 
by  the  rise  of  tbe  Nottingham  frarm'-lace  tmde.  Two 
miles  K.  of  the  town  is  Luton  Hno  Park,  a tvutt  IwlonK- 
Ing  to  the  Rule  family,  erected  by  l<ord  Bute,  the 
favourite  of  George  111.  Markets  on  Monday;  large 
cattle  fairs,  April  |8.  and  Oct.  18. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a market-town  and  par-  "f 
Rngland,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Gutliloxtoii.  12  iii.  S. 
lo’lcostcr,  and  79  m.  N.N.W.  lAmd<in.  Area  of  par., 
1.8‘in  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,262.  The  town.  sitiute«l  on 
the  Swift,  a tributary  of  the  .\von,  comprises  oue  nmiii 
arid  well  built  street,  with  others  of  inferior  size : theru 
are  some  good  houses,  but  a large  proportion  of  the  (e- 
netncnls  are  mere  mud-walled  thatched  coUagrs.  *l'ho 
church  is  a largt*  and  very  handsome  structure,  hi  the 
pointed  style,  with  a high  square  tower  having  turrets  at 
the  angles  : the  interior  is  elegantly  fitted  up.  But  it  is 
principally  remarkable  from  h.xvlng  been  the  scene  of  the 
uastoral  labours  of  John  Wydiffe,  and  from  Us  contain- 
ing hit  pul|'U  and  portrait.  This  early  and  illiislriuiis 
reformer  and  en.incnt  divine  was  appointed  rector  of 
Lutterworth  in  1374.  where  he  explrwl  10  years  after- 
wards.on  the  3Istnf  December,  1384.  Luckily,  hovkever, 
hit  doctrines  did  not  dir  with  him.  In  1413,  the  Uouncii 
of  Couktaniv  v.xiiity  endexvourod  to  gratify  their  iinpo- 
tent  (age  a^aiust  his  menmry,  by  ordering  his  remains  to 
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b**  dUlnterr«d  and  cut  upon  k duni^hni.  ThU  diagracc«  gian  Luxemburg  (where  thU  branch  of  Induitry  ia 
fnl  »mtenr«  wa*  carriiHl  into  rffret:  for,  the  bone*  of  principally  conduct^),  from  Kheolih  Fruuia  at  the  n*- 
Wyrliffe  being  taken  up  were  burned,  and  the  aslic*  diiced  duty  of  I fr.  per  I.OCX)  kilog.,  arnl  the  production 
liirown  Into  the  Swift.  **  Thus."  as  Fuller  ha*  inge-  I of  Iron  Is  probably  on  the  increase.  The  slate  of  Lux- 
nioiisly  expressed  it,  this  brook  (the  Swift)  has  con-  j rmburg  Is  of  a superior  quality.  VIel-Salm,  in  the  N.  of 
vryM  his  ashes  Into  Aron.  Aron  Into  Severn.  Severn  I Belgian  Luxemburg.  (Umishes  about  4 millions  of  slates 
into  the  narrow  teas,  they  into  the  maiu  ocean  : and  thus  j a year  ; and  in  the  S.,  the  quarries  of  Herbenmnnt  and 
tkf'  ntkts  qf  art  tke  emblfm  qf  kit  docfrrne,  I Geripont  produce  about  10  millions  a year,  mostlyex- 

trkifk  nov  it  dirprrtttf  ail  tk^  world  of>er."  { pnrtra  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Slate-|iencilB. 

Lutterworth  ha*  3 places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  4 marble,  and  a little  lead,  sine,  copper,  and  manganesw 
Kiinday-schooU.  an  endowed  free-tchool,  attended  by  100  are  the  other  chief  mineral  pn>duct*.  Next  to  forges 
bo}‘i,  and  3 smaller  subscription  schools,  lu  chief  ma-  and  potteries,  woollen  cloth,  lace,  leather,  and  glue  fac- 
iiufacture  is  that  of  coarse  nnsiery,  but  it  is  not  exteu-  torirs,  diitillcries.  and  breweries,  are  the  most  niimennis 
sire.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  farm  and  dairy  pro-  manufacturing  establiibments.  The  commerce  of  Lux- 
dtice,  clilefly  carried  on  at  its  7 annual  fairs.  Markets  on  emburg,  however,  except  in  iron,  slate,  and  cattle,  is 
'I'imrsday : fairs  Thursday  after  Feb.  19..  March  10.,  , insigniiHcaot.  The  inhabs.,  partly  of  .'(axon  extracticni, 
April  l.'V..  July  S3.,  and  Oct.  10. ; also  on  Holy  Thursday,  i and  partly  Wallonn*.  are  all  K.  Catholics.  The  whuitt 
l.l'TZKN.  Blown  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony,  | territoir  is  subdivided  into  3 districts  ; those  of  Luxem- 
eirc.  Mcrsebiire.  13  m.  S.W.  LeiiMir.  This  town,  the  burg.  Inekirrh,  and  Grevciimacher : each  has  in  it  a tri- 
p.>p.  of  which  Vs  under  1 .500.  would  he  unworthy  notice  bunal  of  original  jurisdiction ; and  the  tirst,  which  Is 
were  it  not  that  it*  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  two  tdenlical  with  the  Dutch  prov.,  is  placed  under  a Pnissian 
of  the  most  memorabto  conflicts  of  mixiem  times.  The  military  governor,  and  a Dutch  citil  commissary.  IU‘1- 
rir«i,  which  occurred  mi  the  ICth  of  November.  1033,  took  gian  Luxemburg  is  g<ircnu‘d  in  the  same  way  as  tli« 
ptiirr  l(etwe«>n  the  Imperialists,  under  Wallenstein,  and  other  Belgian  provs.  IXitch  Luxemburg  has  the  llth 
the  Swedt**,  under  their  heroic  monarch.  liusUvus  place  in  the  German  Cunfederation,  with  3 votes  in  the 
Adolphus.  The  latter  were  victorious ; but  the  victory  full  council,  and  one  in  the  committee.  It  has.  sinr«> 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  their  king,  who  | IH39,  furnished  a contingent  of  |,<)0  men  to  the  army  of 
(ell  <il  has  been  alleged  by  treachery)  in  the  action,  the  confederation;  the  contingent  previously  to  the 
Ke^ides  their  king,  the  Swedes  lost  almut  3,fHl0men  ; but  division  of  the  duchy  having  been  2,5^  men. 
the  lots  of  the  imperialUt*  amounted  to  double  that  num-  | Li'XKMBiau  (Germ,  l.utxtihurg),  a town  belonging 
l>er,  and  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  coo-  : to  the  kingdom  of  the  Nethcrlanus.  the  cap.  and  only 
quernrs.  f place  of  any  Importance  in  the  a)H>ve  Grand  Duchy,  and 

The  other  great  conflict  took  place  nearly  on  the  same  | one  of  the  stmngrtt  fortresses  of  F.uropr  ; on  the  Alzeite, 
ground  on  the  3d  of  May.  Ifila,  between  the  French,  . a tributary  of  the  Stir,  33  m.  S.W.  Treves,  and  77  m. 
under  Na|Kdeon,  ami  the  allieil  army,  encouraged  by  the  i 8.S.K.  Liege  ; lat.  4'.*^  37'  N..  long.  6^  V 5"  E.  Pop., 

fresrnce  of  the  emi>eror  Alexander  and  the  king  of  In  1830,  11,243.  It  Is  built  partly  on  a steep  rocky 
'rutila.  The  struggle  was  most  oltstinate  and  bloMy;  : height,  and  partly  in  the  valley  beneath;  being,  con- 
tmt  in  the  end  victory  declared  In  favour  of  the  Frenai.  sequently.  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  allies  lost  20,ono  men,  killetl  and  wounded,  and  that  which  communicate  by  flights  of  steps,  and  streets 
of  the  French  was  also  very  severe.  I running  ilgxag,  so  as  to  be  passable  for  carriages.  Both 

I.l’XEMUUUG  (GKAND  Dl'CHY  and  PRO-  towns  are  fortmed  ; and  the  works,  which  arc  partly  ex- 
VINCK  OF),  a territory  of  W.  Europe,  between  Ut  cavated  in  the  solid  rock, have  been  greatly  strengthened 
49^  2,y  and  50°  N.,  and  long.  5°  and  6°  30'  E.;  | by  the  successive  possessors  of  the  town— Spaniards, 

having  N.  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Liege,  W.  that  of  Na-  | Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch.  Great  impruvevnenU 
tnur,  R.  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  S.  KraiiL'e-  Greatest  length  have  recently  Iveen  made  in  them;  and  since  1837,  a 
and  breadth  about  (»5  m.  each.  Area.  3,70n  tq.  ro.  Pop.,  new  fort  has  been  constructed  outside  the  Treves  gale, 
in  IH39,  327.HH5.  By  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  The  cos^ates  of  that  part  of  the  furtiticatinns  railed 

this  territory  was  definitively  partitioned  bct»i*en  llol-  l.e  Bouc,  resemble  those  of  (lihraltar,  and  ,nre  callable  of 
land  and  Belgium  ; the  K.  |x>rtion,  witli  an  area  of  about  accommodating  4,000  men.  LiixcmlHirg  is  tulrrablv  well 

1,000  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  IGO.OOO,  being  assigned  to  the  built,  but  has  no  remarkable  public  buildings,  it  has 
former,  aiKi  the  W.  portion,  with  an  area  of  l.iOOwi.  m.,  some  iron  forges,  and  maniiractiirc*  of  linen  falwies, 
ami  a pop.  of  about  I6h,000,  to  the  latter.  The  title  of  leather,  and  toltacco.  It  it  at  present  garrisoned  l>y  2,000 
Grand  Duke  of  l..uxemburg,  with  the  suflVage  in  the  Prussian  troops. 

councils  of  the  German  Confederation,  are  enjoyed  by  The  territory  of  Luxemburg  was  govenied  by  its  own 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  counts  from  the  time  of  the  Canovingian  Frankish 

A ch^n  of  hills,  branching  from  the  Ardennee,  tra-  kings  to  I3M,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  erected  it 
verses  the  country  from  S.W'.  to  N.B.  It  no  where  rise*  | into  a duchy.  It  was  token  by  the  French  in  17'.M,  ami 
to  more  than  3.000  ft.  above  the  sea ; but  it  form*  the  ! subdivided  among  the  dept,  of  r'orets.  Ardennes,  Sambns 
dividing  line  bHween  the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the  et-Meuse,  and  Uurthe;  but.  in  |h(4.  it  was  erected  into 
Moselle.  The  last-named  river  and  the  Siir  form  the  a graisd  ducliy,  and  given  to  the  king  of  Holland.  In  ex- 
K.  boundary  of  the  grand  duchy ; the  other  principal  change  for  the  renunciation  of  hU  claims  tiptm  Nassau, 
streams  are  the  Ourte,  (htr,  AlsKte,  Semoy.  ftc..  tribu-  ( f’andn'mtwUn't  LurrmhouTg  ; ArgAaw.  Ac.) 
taries.of  either  the  Meuse  or  the  Moselle.  The  valleys  Ll'XEL'IL  (an.  /.Meorfvm),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
are  fertile,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a stony  Haute-Satoc,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rreuchin,  15  m.  N.B. 
and  barren  toil ; and  in  some  parts,  espsMrially  about  the  VesouL  Pop.  In  1K36,  ex.  com.,  3.038.  It  it  well  built 
centre  of  Hel^an  Luxemburg,  a good  aeal  of  the  surface  and  clean,  and  has  a good  town-h^l,  a large  hospital,  a 
Is  occupied  with  marshes,  heaths,  and  poor  waste  land.  ; roramunal  college,  and  manufactures  of  bats,  leather. 
The  entire  surface  is  estimated  at  690.000  honnirrt  (a  tin  and  iron  goods,  Ac  ; but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
measure  nearly  answering  to  huctares),  of  which  about  Its  hot  or  thermal  springs,  which  are  usually  frequented 

340,000  are  supposed  to  be  in  tillage,  211,000  in  woods,  by  from  SfiO  to  6(X)  visiters.  The  hot  iMUht  of  I.utoviitm 

137.000  in  hoalnt,  wastes.  Ac.,  and  113.000  altogether  . were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  dt- 
unproductlve,  or  occupied  by  roads.,  rivers.  Ac.  It  curated  them  with  fine  buildings.  (D'Anrillf.  Saticr  de 
is  mostly  divided  into  small  properties.  Rye.  barley,  Oaw/c.  p.  430.)  The  traces  of  several  Roman  roads, 
oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  corn  crops  ; and  pota-  ; aqueducts,  and  edifices,  with  various  statues,  medals,  Ac. 
toes,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  beet-root,  are  railed.  The  : have  been  discovered  In  and  round  the  town.  (Hugo, 
agricultural  course  almost  invariably  oc«-upics  3 years  ; art  Hautc^Sadnt ; Diet.  GVqg.) 

the  first  year,  wheat,  maslin,  or  lyc  is  sown  ; In  the  le-  LUZON,  the  largest  and  most  N.  of  the  Philippine 
cond,  oats,  barley,  or  potatoes ; and  in  the  third,  the  land  Islands,  which  see. 

Is  left  failow.  The  vine  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  LYME-HEGIS,  a pari,  and  mun.  bnr.,  market-town, 
Moselle;  and  the  anmud  iiroduce  of  wine  was  estimated,  tea- port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  in  Bridport 
In  1H37,  At  75,.yi3  hcctol.  The  chief  branch  of  rnr:d  in-  dlv.of  Jib.  Ixidert  and  Bothenhampton,  204  m.  S.S.K. 
dustry.ls,  however,  tiie  roaring  of  cattle  fur  export-  Tannton,  and  1.13m.  W'.S.NV.  Ixindon.  Area  of  pari, 
ation.  Tlie  sheep  yield  imliff»*rcnl  wool,  but  their  flesh  Ixir..  which  comprise*  the  two  parishes  of  Lyme  and 
Is  excelUmt.  Horse*  ore  good.  A great  many  hogs  are  ('harmnuth,  1.9^0  acres.  Pop.,  in  H31,  3,34.5.  '*  i.ymo 
reared,  and  in  the  first  h<Jf  of  30,700  were  ex-  is  a sraail  and  irregularly  built  town,  situated  among 

ported  to  France.  The  meadow-lands,  especially  in  bills,  which,  by  rendering  it  dlffictdt  of  access.  efftxrUully 
the  valley*  of  the  Alxette,  (.'iiiers,  and  Semois,  are  care-  preclude  it  frt>m  Iseeomlng  a plavi*  of  importance.  This 
fully  irrigated  and  mnnuresl.  The  woods  are  an  im-  place,  as  well  as  t'hantiouth,  is  frequented  In  the  sum- 
portant  source  of  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  timber  mer  a*  a watering  place,  and  many  respectable  familiea 
and  firo-wood  being  estimated,  according  to  Vander-  are  settled  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  the  street*  aro 
maelen,  at  nearly  1.100,000  sfcri's.  Nearly  93,000  hectares  very  Irregiilar,  and  not  lighted,  so  th.tt,  on  the  whoie.it 
of  woods  belong  tu  communes,  there  being  scarcely  a has  the  appearance  of  a poor  and  inronsidersble  jdace.** 
commune  without  a certain  portion  of  forest  land.  I’herc  The  pier  or  Cobb  (originally  ere«-ti*d  In  the  rngn  of 
are  few  cnuntrlm  in  which  irmi  is  mure  abundant ; and  Edward  III.,  and  greatly  lengllirm'd  in  1826,  at  the 
alxHjl  9 300.000  kilog.  of  metal  are  prrMinced  anmully  : ex|)ensr  of  government)  is  6ho  n.  long  and  12  ft.  broad, 
from  the  want  of  mal.  it  has  to  lx*  smelted  w Itli  timber.  fiimishing  good  shelter  for  shipping  I'ctweon  Start  Point 
Since  |H37,  however,  coal  has  been  admitted  luto  Bet.  and  (b«  Itlo  of  Portland;  and  clota  to  (he  pier  U the 
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cu»t<>in>bouie.  " The  regular  trade  ofthe  place,  bow> 
ever,  apftear*  to  be  altogether  Incomklerablc ; and  It  it 
chirAy  valuable  aa  a port  of  refuge  fur  tmall  vetteli  in 
bad  weather.'*  {ParL  Boumtarj/  Rrp.)  In  1836  there 
belonged  Co  the  port  19  veafeU,  of  Inv  burden  uf  1,187 
toiu : the  cuitoma  revenue  in  1839  atnounU'd  to 
Indicating  a great  diminution  since  the  clo«n  of  the  laat 
centurr,  when  they  amounted  to  about  16.l)0(U.  a year. 
This  cnann  Is  ascribed  partly  to  the  decar  of  Iti  once 
cimsfderable  NcwfoundlaM  Ashery  and  Metliterranean 
trade,  and  partly  alto  to  the  leparatlunofBridport.  united 
with  Lyme  till  1833.  An  old  church,  three  placet  of 
wori^hip  fur  ditteniert,  a bouse  used  for  assemblies,  and 
an  old  town*hall,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  Two 
schools  for  poor  children  are  supported  by  iiibscriptlon, 
and  there  are  aimshouscs  and  other  charities  for  the 
sick  and  aged.  i 

The  bor.  of  Lyme  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  | 
claims  to  be  one  by  prescrljttlon.  Us  brst  charier  Is  > 
dated  12  Edward  I.  ; and  Its  early  cuiisequence  as 
a port  Is  shown  by  the  t^,  that  in  the  war  willi 
France  under  Edward  111.  it  furnished  four  ships  to 
serve  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  'I'he  mun.  b«)r.  is  now 
governed  by  a mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
clllori,  but  has  no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corporation 
revenue,  lu  Ih39,  374C  The  bor.  sent  2 mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing 
of  (he  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  otu  mem.:  pre* 
vlously  to  that  act  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the 
cap.  burgesses  and  freemen.  The  Uoundary  Art  en- 
larged its  limits,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  para  of 
Lnne  and  Charmouth.  Reg.  electors  in  IH39'40.  277. 
Markets  on  Friday  \ Urge  cattle  fairs,  Feb.  13.  and 
Oct.  2. 

LYMINGTON,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sca-port,  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Hants,  in  the  E.  division  of 
the  New  Forest,  cluse  to  the  mouth  of  a river  of  lU  own 
name,  which  fulls  into  the  Soimt,  23  m.  8.S.W.  Win- 
chestrr,  and  Cl  m.  W.  S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor. 
(cutnprising  the  par  of  Lymington  and  a urt  of  the  par. 
of  Boldre),  in  In3I,  3,361.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 
and  consists  of  oue  weil-huilt  and  wide  street,  crussco  by 
two  others  of  an  inferior  description.  On  the  K.  bank  is 
the  village  of  L'ndershore.  comprising  several  villas  and 
houses  ui  a superior  kind,  inhabited  by  persons  of  bide- 

Erndcnt  fortune;  it  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
ridge,  and  cleArly  forms  a suburb  of  Lymington. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a tuwn>ball,  a neat 
theatre*  and  a custom-house ; the  port,  though  su(B. 
cient  fur  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  provldt^  with  wharfs 
and  storehouses,  is  subordioate  to  that  of  Houlhampton. 
The  church  is  au  IrreguUr  building  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  living  being  a curacy  dependent  on  the  vicarage  of 
Boldre.  There  are  likewise  three  places  of  worship  fur 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  other  dissenters.  A free 
school  fur  both  sexes,  a girls'  national  school,  and  an 
infant  school,  provide  Instruction  for  the  children  of  the 
pour.  ax>d  there  are  several  minor  charities. 

**  The  town  is  considered  to  be  in  an  improving  state, 
and  several  Urge  outlays  of  capital  have  taken  pUce  in 
the  last  few  years.  A company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  steam  navigation  to  and  from 
Purumouth  ana  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 3,00Uf.  have  been 
subscribed  for  the  formation  of  gas-works,  and  the  same 
sum  for  the  erection  of  baths : dwelling-houses,  also, 
have  been  and  are  now  being  built  on  an  improved  scale, 
the  principal  object  of  these  Improvements  being  to  in- 
duce vUiteri  to  resort  to  the  town  during  the  summer. 
Little  or  no  commerce  it  carried  on  here  ; and  the  only 
manufacture  of  the  neighbourhood  U that  of  salt,  which 
some  years  ago  was  carried  on  to  a very  large  extent, 
but  latterly  has  decreased.  A Urge  yearly  fair  is  held 
fur  tbe  sale  of  cheese,  exported  to  various  places  aloug 
the  Siusex  coast."  (JI/mis.  Cory.  Rfv.) 

Lymington  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  its  corporate 
officers  since  the  Municipal  Iteform  Act  being  a mayor, 
a otlier  aldermen,  and  12  councillors;  but  it  has  no 
commission  of  the  peace.  Corporation  revenues  in  1839 
(chicAy  from  ouay  and  river  duet),  1004 
Lymington  lias  sent  2 mems.  to  the  H.  ofC.  since  the 
S7th  of  Elixabetb.  (lie  right  of  election  being  vested,  till 
tbe  Reform  Act,  in  the  resident  burgesses,  of  whom  there 
were  only  38  in  1831.  The  BouDdjU7  Act  enlarged  the 
limiu  of  tbe  bor.,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  par.  of 
Lymington  with  a part  of  the  par.  of  Boldre.  Registered 
electors  in  1839-4i>.  Lymington  is  also  a poiling 
place  for  the  S.  divistnn  or  Hampshire.  Markets  on 
Saturday;  Urge  fairs  for  cheese,  bacon,  and  cattle. 
May  J2  and  Ort.  2. 

LYNCHBLUO,  a town  of  the  t'.  States,  cap.  Camp- 
bell CO.,  lu  Virginia,  on  James  River,  here  crossed  by 
two  tiridgrs.  about  20m.  below  its  great  falls,  and  iKim. 
W.S.W.  Richmond;  l»t.  37^  3</  N..  long.  79"  2*/  W. 
Pop.,  in  183n.  4,626.  It  is  mostly  on  (he  declivity  of  a 
liilf,  and  has  a court-house,  a gaol,  a market-nousc, 
several  churches,  a Friends'  meeting-house,  a Laocas- 
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trUn  school,  Ac.  A Uree  proportloD  of  the  bonses  are 
of  brick,  and  of  2. 3,  and  4 stories.  Lynchburg  is  one  of 
the  most  Aourlshlng  commercial  towns  lu  the  state,  as, 
from  its  sltuatlnn.  It  commands  an  extensive  trade  not 
only  with  the  W.  part  of  VirginU,  but  with  N.  ('arolina, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
marts  for  tobacco  in  the  Union,  from  10,000  to  IG.CXiO 
hhdi.  having  been  inspected  in  it  annually  lor  the  lai>t  10 
years.  {Brattfurd,  1837.)  It  has  many  toDagru  factories, 
and  warehouses  fur  dry  giKxls ; and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  carried  on.  and  there  are 
extensive  Aour-mtlls  In  its  vicinity.  The  chief  articles 
brought  to  Us  markets  are  tubacco,  wheat,  Aour,  hemp, 
butter,  peach  and  apple  spirits,  whisky,  cider,  beef,  lire 
bogs,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  a considerable  proportion  of  which 
is  sent  down  tbe  river  to  Richmond  tor  hirther  exporta- 
tion. (Kmrvr.  Americana;  Dar^nporl't  OmtUfer,  ^c.) 

LYNN-ilEGlS  or  KING'S  LYnN,  a park  and  mun. 
bor.,  sea-port  and  market  town  of  K^land,  co.  Norfolk, 
locally  situated  in  hunt!.  Freebridge-^nn, at  tbe  mouth 
and  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Norwich, 
and  90  ro.  N.  bjr  R.  l^ondon.  I.at  MP  48*  N.,  lung. 
'Hy  K.  Area  of  pari,  bor,  2,620  acres.  Pop..  In  1831, 
11,903.  The  town,  about  I m.  In  lenfUh,  by  } m.  In 
breadth,  comprising  two  principal,  witn  other  smaller 
streets,  "is,  generally  speaking,  well  built,  and  con- 
tains many  excellent  bouses,  and  extensive  premises 
calculated  for  trade.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas, 
supplied  with  good  water,  and  very  clean.  The  public 
walks,  also,  in  the  El  part  of  (be  town  deserve  notice, 
for  their  extent,  and  the  neatness  with  which  they  are 
kept."  (J/wa.  ^iiisif.  Brp.)  Lynn  was  formerly  en- 
compass^ on  the  land-side  by  a wall  and  deep  wetmteh, 
defended  by  9 bastions  : these  fortlAcaUous  yet  remain, 
but  the  wall  and  bastions  are  much  dilapidated ; it  Is 
also  divided  into  several  parts  by  4 small  streams  hern 
called yfeefs  (from  tbe  Dutch  rlirt)  over  which  are  11 
bridge  The  market-place,  called  by  way  of  distinction 
the  Tuesday’s  market-place,  is  an  area  of  3 acres,  situ- 
ated at  the  N.  end  ol  the  town,  having  a sculptured 
stone  cross  in  its  centre,  and  surrounded  by  good  houses. 
A smaller  market  Is  held  on  Saturday  in  on  o)ien  spare 
near  SL  Margaret's  church,  and  outside  the  town  u a 
cattle-market.  The  custom-house,  built  in  1Ch3,  ai>d 
Intended  for  a merchant’s  exchange,  is  a handsome 
building  of  freestone,  with  an  ornamental  front,  and  a 
statue  of  Charles  II.:  tbo  guildhall  is  an  old-fashioned 
building  of  stone  and  Alnt,  with  suitable  apartments  for 
the  transacting  of  municipal  business.  Ac.;  and  near  it 
Is  the  bt^uugh  gaol,  a respectable  stone  structure,  which 
" seems  to  be  on  the  whole  well  regulated,  aud  admits,  to 
a certain  extent,  of  the  classincatioti  of  prisoners.’* 
(Afaa.  Corp.  Jifp.)  A new  theatre  has  recently  sup- 
plied tbe  place  or  an  older  one,  now  converted  into 
warehouses.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  2 pars.,  that  of 
tbe  St.  Margaret’s  (the  living  of  which  is  a nerpetvMl 
curan-  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  nurwirh), 
and  that  of  AlUSalnts  (avicarage  In  the  patronage  of  (ha 
Bishop  of  Ely).  St.  Margaret’s  church  in  N.  i.ynn, 
built  in  tbe  12tb  century,  Is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  par.  churches  In  England,  and  had  formerlv  a 
lofty  steeple  blown  down  bra  tem|»est  In  1741:  Its  W. 
end  is  still  distinguished  by  x square  towers  of  dissimilar 
architecture,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  of  modem 
construction.  Sc  Nicholas,  a Gothic  structure,  with  a 
bell-tower  and  light  octangular  spire  170  ft.  high,  is  a 
chape]  of  ease  to  the  above  parish  church.  All-Saints' 
church,  in  S.  Lynn,  is  a well-built  cruciform  edilicc, 
occupying  the  site  of  an  old  convent  of  White-friars. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse  in  Vi.  L}nn,  but  not 
within  the  bor.,  is  another  parish  church,  that  of 
St.  Peter's.  There  is  also  a Rom.  Catb.  chapel ; and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  ImleiK-odents.  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians, anid  the  Society  of  E'riends.  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  w-ilh  largo  attached  Sund^-schools. 
The  grammar-K'hooi  Is  in  the  patronage  of  the  cor- 
poration, from  which  its  master  receives  a salary  of  634 
A year : It  has  two  or  three  small  cxhlbiiiuns  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Various  charity-K'huois  have 
likewise  been  establUlied.  which,  with  a well-coiidurted 
Lancastrian  school,  furnish  instruction  to  numerous 
children  of  both  sexes.  G.aywood’s  hospital  provides 
lodging,  and  a weekly  stipend  of  3s.  to  33  poor  widows : 
there  are  also  3 other  well-endowed  sets  of  alms-houses, 
and  many  minor  bequests,  Ac.  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  aged 
poor. 

" Lpin  contains  an  iron-foundry  and  4 building-yards 
for  sldps  ftom  4(in  tons  downwards ; but  there  are  no 
other  manufactories.  A consideraltle  and  increasing 
trade  U carried  on,  coast-wise,  In  exporting  corn,  with 
other  natural  products  of  the  fens  ; and  importing  prin- 
cipally coal : there  is  also  a direct  trade  with  t'anada 
and  the  Baltic  In  limber;  as  well  as  with  Fortugal  in 
wine,  fruit.  Ac  ; but  this  is  of  much  less  extent  and 
importance  than  Ihc  roniling-trade.”  There  belonged 
to  the  (>ort,  in  I'-U  shiiM,  of  the  aggregate  biird«  n 
of  1.3,283  tons  ; besides  whkli,  upwards  of  2, UX)  coasters. 
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• hJefljr  collier*,  come  thither,  each  year,  from  other 
iMirU.  («r»M  cu»tom»*  re»en»*c.  in  IKty.  ftl.'lXU.  The 
liarlKHir  U CApecioui ; hul  the  ai>i<roAct>  to  ll  i»  n-ndered 
both  difficult  end  b.uar<io<M  by  muiierou*  and  p<‘q>e- 
tiiMlIy  •tiitliiiit  Mr>d>b«Mk«,  itcvationed  by  the  .vtioii  of 
ctielldo  on  the  li^ht  tilt  and  tatid  foniiinK  the  bed  tif 
the  rl»ef.  The  »#tu;iry  of  the  Ou*e  i«  ne.trly  l,0(iU  ft. 
briMul.  and  there  is  accomniiMUtUm  in  tlie  t>urt  for  about 
3<N)  mrrchanl-shl|Mi.  Suriiijc-lides  rise  alKiut  IM  ft.,  nnd 
during  the  prevalent  of  S.  and  N K.  Minds,  are  thrown 
in  with  fW'h  violence  and  rapidity  as  sometiuics  to 
damage  the  sliipping.  The  harbour  has  also  been 
iiijur^  since  tne  enmptetiun  of  the  Rau-brink  cut. 
which  has  caused  a great  acx'urmilation  of  allusiat  soli 
along  the  King's  slatth  and  other  quays  lining  the  H. 
bank  nf  the  river;  but  this  evil  Is  now  somewhat  less* 
coed  liythe  erection  of  jettii*  rm  the  opposite  shore, 
whichdirL<rt  the  course  of  the  river  more  to  the  E.  bank, 
by  means  When‘S  these  deiKistU  are  scoured  auay.*’ 
t A/(iu.  Vouitd. 

King's  Lynn.  (&dled  Bishop’s  Ljmn  before  Henry 
V(M.  c'onferred  on  It  its  present  name.)  received  its 
Hr«t  charter  from  King  Ji»hn.  in  return  for  valu* 
able  services  done  him  by  its  inhabitants  during  the 
bironlol  wars.  lu  corporate  privileges  were  coiw 
firmed  and  enlarged  by  several  monarchs,  and  lastly  by 
Ciiarlei  II.  The  Imr.  is  now  divided  into  3 a ards,  the 
nmuici|Ml  officers  being  a m.iyur  and  ft  other  aldermen, 
with  Ik  councillors,  tjuarti-r  and  |M>tty  sessions  are 
held  under  a recorder,  and  a court  s:is  monthly  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  4<u.  t.'or)H>ratiun  revenues.  In 
Ktlf,  K.6I.V.  l.vnn  lias  sent  2 niems.  to  the  |{.  of  C. 
siiiie  the  I'ah  of  Edward  II..  the  right  of  flection  down 
to  the  lirform  Act  being  vesterl  in  freeinea  by  birth, 
servitude,  gift,  or  purch.ise.  Begistered  electors,  In 
Kfj  40,  b.Vf.  Ljmn  is  »Uo  a polling-place  for  the  W. 
dtvisiimuf  Norfolk.  Marki.*ts,  principally  on  Tuesslay, 
but  also  pn  Saturday.  Large  fairs  fur  London  goods. 
1-Vb.  14.  and  fivesuecceding  days,  also  for  cheese  a wevk 
after  old  Michaelmas,  lasting  two  days. 

LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon;  an.  I.updunum),  a larce city  nf 
France.  Iieing  the  principal  inanufactuniig  town  of  (hat 
kingdom,  In  thedep.  of  the  lUmiie,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
27ft  in.  E.N.E.  Bordeaux.  I7'im.  N.N.W.  MariMfillei,  24-ft 
m.  S.K.  Paris,  and  70m.  W.S.W.  Geneva;  lat.  4S^  4V  .W' 
K-.  long.  4®  4y  24"  R.  Pop.  of  the  city  proper,  in  l>*3b, 
but.  including  its  suburits,  tne  pop.  is  about 
2bU.UUQ.  It  Is  situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Hhone  and 
the  Sa6ne,  chiefly  on  a tongue  of  land  or  p<*nlnsula  be- 
tween those  two  rivers,  the  length  of  which  Is  tiearly  3 
m.  and  its  average  breadth  atmut  3 furlongs,  though  in 
the  N.  part  of  ihe  city  increasing  to  upwards  of  I m. 
Some  extensive  and  important  quarters,  as  St.  Just.  St. 
George.  St.  Ircnc-e.  Valtc,  &c.,  are,  however,  situated 
INI  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  on  and  round  the 
hill  of  FourvU  res  ; and  in  the  P...  on  the  lei\  bank  of  the 
Hhone,  are  the  Fauhtmrg  GiuttoUfrf  and  the  Quartirr 
dft  Brotlfauj.  ,S.  of  Ihe  city,  the  handsome  and  regular 
snlHirb  of  Feracke  !■  rapidly  extemling  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsuin;  wlillc  on  the  N.,  beyond  the 
fiirlifications,  on  the  d«*clivUy  of  a hill  exlending  from 
one  river  to  the  other.  ii  the  iminlcl|>al  commune  of  La 
Ooix  Kousae,  comprising  thi>  snimrbs  nf  Serin  and 
.St.  I'lair.  A tower  on  the  hill  nf  Fourvierra,  (MO  R. 
atiove  the  Sadne,  command*  a landscape  which  com- 
Unes  the  rich  and  tlie  grand  in  the  highest  degree. 
At  the  spevt.it  t’s  feet  is  Lynns,  with  Us  two  noble 
rivers  ; its  brldgt>s.  Kpiares.  quays,  and  public  fdlQcei, 
ihe  vessels  that  crowd  the  .Saone,  ami  (ho  busy  ac- 
tivity that  pcrvadint  Its  sireets,  announcing  a highly 
rivlliwd.  prusperuui,  and  opulent  community.  *' t'li- 
like  Paris  and  many  other  French  towns,  wnirh  stand 
ln'ilxti'd,  as  It  were,  in  the  country,  with  ploughed 
land  and  meadows  coming  close  up  to  the  barriers, 
Ly  ons  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  a vast  po|Mila(ion.  melt- 
ing grauoaily  by  Us  suburbs  into  clusters  of  villagr-s, 
wliich  break  up  into  smaller  villages,  hamlets,  villas, 
and  inanufactorieB.  Even  at  the  dlsUnccor  IUm.,the 
country  ii  pretty  thickly  dotted  with  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  seen  swr«'tly  perchevl  on  the  S.  and  W.  decli- 
vities of  the  hills  which  ciiduso  Ihe  plain.  The  high  and 
tniHiiuainous  land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  eity  is  scarcelvan 
exception;  for  sterile  as  ll  sevrns,  it  Is  enlivened  by 
eouotry-houses,  vilUgos,  and  maiiufarlories.  Beyond 
the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  N.E..  It  seen 
Mount  Jura  ; on  the  K.  we  have  part  of  the  Alps  ; above 
which,  at  the  distance  of  100  in.  from  the  town.  Mont 
lUanc  is  distinctly  seen  tike  a white  cloud  or  a mass  of 
snow."  (Madarfn't  Sotfs,  p.  35.) 

'I’tie  Interior  of  Lyons  exhibits  little  remilariiy,  and 
rhiefly  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  «Tirty  streets, 
ri-niii-rixl  dark  by  the  extreme  lofdnesi  of  the  hoiurs. 
Tii>-se,  Uiough  of  stone,  and  sniklly  tmili,  are  old  and 
trntr,  and  sevmal  of  the  streets  heading  np  steep  decli- 
vities are  InctMivenlent  for  carriages.  The  anartifr 
St,  iirorgf  is  disgustingly  filthy,  and  greatly  inicrior  in 
appearance  to  the  suUubs  of  Croix  Uoussv  oud  dvs 


Hrotteaux,  which,  like  it.  arc  chiefly  ii)haliit**)i  by  the 
working  classes.  But  the  wretched  as|>ecl  of  some  p;iris 
of  the  city  is  in  some  d<*gTor  countervailed  by  the  oiag- 
nllicence  of  others.  Three*  ranges  of  quays,  two  ou  the 
Sacme  and  one  on  the  Hhone,  interspe-r*^  with  17 
bridges,  nearly  ail  of  mmh-ru  construetion,  with  the 
ginds  and  hill  of  FoiirviCm,  enrompass  all  that  is  sltti- 
atid  between  the  two  rivers,  and  form  a noble  and  im- 
posing outline.  The  SaAne,  which  is  far  more  useful 
to  Lyons  In  a romroerrial  point  of  view  than  the  Rhone, 
Is  Iln'ed  with  nnniernus  wharfs  and  landing-places ; and 
along  the  Hhone  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Cuir  to  Port 
Peroche.  a distance  of  a league,  is  a line  of  elegant  |>ublic 
and  private  edliteei,  and  a public  walk,  piantetl  with  a 
dnuble  row  of  trrv*s,  commanding  a line  prospect  over 
the  fertile  plain  to  the  R.  The  waters  of  the  llhone  are 
rapid,  cold,  and  clear,  and  it  forms  In  every  r«*spect  a re- 
markable contrast  to  the  SoPne.  which  has  a sluggish 
current,  and  a mmldy  stream.  l‘be  Hhone  is  very  tiable 
to  suildei]  Inundations,  to  prevent  the  devastating  effi'cts 
of  which  some  exten-t»e  embankments  have  t>een  raised 
on  Its  left  bank.  Still  (he  river,  when  tvollen,  (teqiiently 
does  much  damage,  as  was  fully  evinced  in  the  autumn 
of  1A40,  when  the  inuiulaticms  carried  away  some  of  the 
bridges,  laid  a coiisiderabk-  portion  of  Lyons,  and  of  the 
surruuiullt^  country,  under  water,  and  occa*lom<d  great 
damage.  ‘There  were  previouslr  10  bridges  within  the 
city,  3 of  which  croisAl  the  hhone.  Thi'sc  were  the 
Fvnt  de  !a  UuiHoU-rf,  originally  built  jn  1190.  539 
vards  in  length  by  24  feet  wide,  with  17  stone  arehe*. 
but  of  these  only  k are  over  the  water;  (he  I\mi 
Morand,  constructed  of  wood  in  1774.  ‘FiNj  yard*  long 
. bv  14  wide  ; and  between  (he  two  the  Fimt  l.njnyitu 
I (formrrlv  CkarU't  a handsome  bridge,  235  yards 

in  length,  the  piers  of  stone,  and  the  upi>er  part  i>f 
wood.  The  bridges  over  the  Saftne  vary  In  length 
from  1*0  to  140  yards  ; the  nrinrlpaJ  Is  the  Font  dc  TiUit, 
leading  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  a stone  t>rklge  of  5 
Arrheii.  130  yards  long  by  1ft  wide,  erected  at  a cost  of 
3.'K(0,(>00  fr.,  or  l2().0(Hif.  sterling.  {Hugo.')  Lyons  has 
ftft  piacct  or  squares,  some  large  and  regular,  but,  as  may 
readily  be  inferred  from  their  number,  the  great  majority 
are  \trj  much  the  raverse.  The  Ftarr  Is^Hecour  (for- 
merly Loni$-l^’Orand),tmv  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  has  two  of  its  lines  nearly  310  yards  in  leng.h, 
thntwi)  others  measuring  24d  and  2IH  yards.  One  of  iho 
principal  streets  forms  part  nf  its  N . (see  ; its  two  shorter 
aides  consist  of  symmetrical  ranges  of  Kindsome  build. 
Ings ; and  on  its  8.  side  is  a line  plantaiiimof  linden 
trees.  This  square  Is  nrnameiitetl  with  an  (*r;nestrian 
broiise  statue  of  loiuis  XIV.,  and  forms.  wUh  the  quays, 
the  favourite  promenade  of  all  claste*.  The  Ftarf 
Lottit  Win.  leads  into  the  CeNrs  du  Midi,  a broad  and 
One  thuruiighfare.  planted  with  trees,  which  separates 
the  city  from  the  new  town  of  Perache.  The  other 

firln«  1|ia1  squares  are  the  Flac*-  dts  Trrrremx,  rontaln- 
ng  the  towii-hall  and  Palnif  tle$  A>t»  ; d>$  Cordefrers. 
with  a llultxl  column  upwards  of  fri  liet  in  height,  sup- 
porting a rolnsul  statue  of  Hrmiia;  dr  CofHrdie,  !u 
which  is  the  entnonee  to  Ihe  it  mud  Thratrr  ; SdtM’Hoy  ; 
the  Fiarr  l.nuii  ,\T/.,  In  the  quad ler  d«.*s  Pr>>ttewux,  Ac. 
lu  the  N-  t>ar|  nf  the  city  a covered  arrade  has  bet'D 
formed,  calletl  the  Gntrrie  dr  C Artur,  nearly  JMtO  feet  in 
length,  and  containing  many  good  shops.  Lyons  is 
supplirtl  with  water  from  the  Hhone,  and  has  numerous 
public  fountains,  but  none  worth  notice. 

The  town-ball  holds  the  hrst  rank  among  the  public 
buildings.  This  edlflce.  the  Ikiest  of  it*  kind  in  France, 
was  erecti*d  between  ifdti  and  Iti-ftft.  It  has  a front  nearly 
IGO  n.  ill  width,  fl.-uikt'd  wilh  a square  tower  and  dome 
at  either  end.  Its  baltiistrode  is  ornamented  with  two 
large  statues  of  lierrules  and  Minerva,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a clock  tower,  lurmounled  by  a cupula,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  IJi;  ft-  alvose  ground.  The  depth  of  the 
building  is  3n3  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  another  handsome 
front  faces  the  l*lace  de  Comedie.  Its  Interior  contains  a 
vmtibiilr,  in  which  are  two  colossal  hronse  groups  em- 
blematical of  the  Hhone  and  Sa5no ; a Ane  staircase,  and 
a saloon,  87  ft.  long  by  40  wide,  which  formerly  con- 
tained many  fine  paintings,  destroyed  during  tiie  He- 
volutlun.  t>f  the  1 8 churches,  none  It  very  remark- 
able either  fur  site  or  elegance.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
John,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  8a6ne,  was  bi'cun  In  the 
7(h  centurr.  but  ncK  compIcU'd  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 
It  is  a Gothic  cthllce,  having  at  its  four  comer*.  4 heavy 
sqiure  lowers,  in  one  of  which  is  a In'!!,  weighing  Sft.Ufiu 
Frencli  tbs.  The  W,  entrance  is  vety  much  onmmeiited  ; 
the  Interior  is  characterised  chiefly  by  simplicity.  In 
this  rhurrh  is  a remarkable  clock,  constructetl  at  the 
emi  nf  li.e  Idth  century  by  a native  of  Hasle,  which  for- 
merly tudfeated  betides  (he  year,  month,  day,  hour,  mi- 
nute. .tml  secortd.  the  sun's  pfare,  the  phase  of  the  mono, 
anil  the  saints’  «lay.  as  they  occurred.  I'his  curious  piecw 
of  mvvhanism  ha«  Imvii  sulTered  to  fall  into  decay.  I'he 
church  ad  Ainay.  erecUHl  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
alcdicatod  to  the  cii>|Njror  Augustus,  has  4 granite  co* 
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liimni  an«l  n oriffinAllj  formtnj*  p^rl*  of  that 

rtbhrr.  Several  of  the  churchfB  tiato  from  thelimr  of 
t 'liarlfmafcnc.  Hero  i*  also  ■ rrotrstant  church  and  a 
ti>  imv'oi^ic. 

' The  hotpital*  arc  the  larp;e«t  public  btilldlofft  in  Lpons. 
The  HAifl-  Hint,  the  m'»t  .inrinit  ami  hne»t  ratabUihment 
ol  it<  kind  in  France,  wat  fmimlctl  bjr  (.'hildetx-rt  and  hit 
at  liie  tx*,;iniiinjr  of  the  6th  crnlurr : the  prctetit 
eihiicc  cnn«tit<  of  a rontinunu*  rancr  nfluiildliif;,  extend- 
ing along  the  lihotu*.  It  ha>  a noble  front,  a tine  en- 
trance, and  two  dome*,  which,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
aod  arranevinents  of  its  interior,  are  generally  admlriHl. 
Tliin  i*«iMii)lshmrnt  n*ceiTe«  anmially  Vi.OiN)  in-patients, 
tx--id«'s  affording  medical  aid  tn  many  person*  without  it* 
wall*.  The  //<*fp»Vr  He  la  CMaritJ.  also  on  the  t>anks  of 
tile  Khone,  apparetitlr  necunies  little  less  spare  than  the 
6’rmer,  ami  i»  an  asylnni  for  400  Infirm  pert'>n*  of  l>oth 
seti-s.  (>e»kles  many  orphans,  foundlings,  and  women 
cnci-iHie.  1 he  U<>*piet  He  i' AntiquaiHet,  for  srphtlllic 
and  in*ane  palleiUt,  stands  on  the  hill  of  Fo>ir\u-re«.  on 
the  site  of  the  Koman  jialacc  in  which  the  emjx-nirs 
i l uidins  and  t'aracalla  were  tKirn.  The  U>itpice  He  la 
I'rueiiienee  bas  e<tablished  numerun*  schot.'Is  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  view  of  checking  mendirily,  ,\c. 

'I'he  iircfi-clure  occuplei  a st>Hci<ms  buiUlIng,  forrnerljr 
a D'lininican  convent  ; its  interior  is  well  adapted  to  its 
present  nnrixiie,  and  attached  t«»  it  am  «nmr  fine  gar- 
dens. The  hall  of  justice,  and  the  archhS«hi<p's  pal.ue, 
present  littiti  deserving  uf  notice.  I'ho  1‘ititui  Het  Artt, 
formerly  the  itenedlclinu  convent  of  St.  I’iorre,  romlst* 
of  4 l.’irge  pile*  of  iHiilding.  enclosing  a square  court : 
diffeivni  pnrtions  of  this  edltlce  are  aevoted  to  tlie  ex- 
cii.-mge,  hihI  chambers  of  ccnnmcrce,  the  museums  of 
pauulng,  antiquities,  and  luUural  iiistory,  a cabinet  of 
ined.iis,  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique,  dfpdi  of  ma- 
rhtnery  tor  the  silk  manufacture,  the  academy,  schools 
of  drawing  and  natural  history,  society  of  agriculture. 
Ac.  'i’lie  colh-rtion  of  paintings  comprises  some  works 
of  great  evcHlrnce ; and  that  of  antiquities  is  rich  In 
INmian  and  middle  age  specimens  of  art  found  in  and 
atMJiit  l.v'ins.  mosaics,  and  Kgrptian  antiquities.  The 
i»ihlic  liWary,  and  lihraryof  Adamair  (to  called  from 
h-avlng  Ivx-n  presented  byacilluti  of  that  name),  are 
deiKi'iled  in  the  royal  college,  and  together  comprise 
in<i.«sx»  vols.  {//«gc»).  among  which  are  some  valuable 
oriental  w»»rks,  and  ohi  MS.S.  The  prefecture,  mint, 
gr.md  theatre  fan  elegant  strucUire).  thtiUrc  Hes  r#/rs- 
tmi-  court  of  jiiitire,  archbishop's  |<aU('e,  new  pritoti. 
eanHition*.  salt-magasinc.  \c.,  are  among  the  other 
chief  edirues.  The  boUniic  g.inlen  is  situated  within 
the  rity,  and  Is  a favourite  |dnccof  public  resort.  Alxmt 
1}  m.  above  Lyons  Is  tlie  beauliftil  He  linrhe  In  the 
SaOne.  mnnected  with  iU  Ici'l  bank  by  a handsome  new 
sii>(ten«ifm  bridge. 

Manu^fn>  tmrea  ami  Ct/tnrneree.  — I.yons  1«  In  France 
what  .Manchester  Is  in  Kngland.  Ann  notwithit.mding 
the  active  coiii}>etillon  of  Zurich.  Basle.  Crefelil.  ami 
o.her  pives  on  tlie  Continent,  and  of  Coventry.  Ac.,  In 
Fn^rland,  she  still  maiiiUlns  her  rank  at  the  first  silk 
HMnufacturing  rity  of  Kuropc.  Her  position  it  peculiarly 
f.tviuirahle : she  Is  situated  at  the  p<ilnt  of  juncttim  o’f 
two  large  navigable  rivers. and  hMarradyci>mmunlcation 
with  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  same 
lime  that  she  is  the  entrepot  of  a vast  extent  of  inland 
country.  The  districts  of  France  whicli  pro<lucc  the 
laige^t  quantities  of  silk,  are  immediately  ad>aecnt.  while 
I A-oiis  is  the  natural  dep6t  and  place  of  transit  for  the  silk 
of  Italy,  In  its  way  to  tlie  great  mamitacluring  countries. 
Added  to  which,  the  manufacture  has  here  had,  for  ren- 
turle*,  its  principal  scat : the  pop.  have  NH.-n  thormighly 
traiiml  and  habituat^  to  it  ; so  that,  though  fre- 
quently disturbed  hr  political  events,  and  once  or  twice 
henrly  annihilated,  it  has  never  failed,  on  tranquillity 
Ndng  restored,  to  return  to  Its  former  locality.  The  silks 
inaiiulHctured  here,  are  distinguished  by  the  eoiiality  and 
pertVsetion  of  the  fabric  ; the  brilliancy,  though  perhaps 
not  the  durability,  of  thrir  dyes;  ami  by  the  unrivalh'd 
stpwriorlty  of  their  patterns,  and  the  taste  displayed  In  the 
designs.  l‘hii  su)»erlority  has  lieen  ascribed,  with  what 
Justice  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  to  the  School  of  Arts 
{/fuiiitUioH  He  la  Marlimltre),  and  the  liberal  encou- 
ragement of  this  branch  of  science  by  the  cliv  authori- 
ties, and  the  government.  About  IHO  stndeuts  are 
gratuitously  instructed  In  the  various  branches  of  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  and  there  is  a professor,  who  teache* 
the  mite  en  carte,"  that  is,  the  adsptailoit  of  designs  to 
the  loom.  The  tratir  of  I.yons,  like  that  of  all  manufac- 
turing towns,  is  subject  to  frequent  crise*.  and  periods  of 
distrt'SB  : a very  serious  one  occurred  in  l'cV>-37.  which  led 
to  formidable  riots.  But  though  many  workmen  impli- 
catnl  in  the  insurrccllooi  have  settled  in  the  rival  towns 
of  Switcerlwiid.  Ac.  there  never,  {serhaps,  were  so  many 
looms  at  work  as  at  present,  nor  was  the  manufacture 

* Tius  is  an  e*ub>i«hn>«nt  whrre,  bv  the  sgsnrr  nf  heal,  th*  un* 
wrmaht  Ulk  u reduewt  lo  an  rtiuaj4r  w'tirht  and  (trrnm.  In 
i*M,  (Iw  w ight  of  silk,  U>  the  nnWitiaa,  amounUd  10 
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ever  more  flourishing.  The  gross  produce  of  the  Lymi- 
nrsc  looms,  in  iM.'pt,  was  estimated  at  I3A  millions  of 
francs,  Iwing  considerably  more  than  half  the  ostimata-d 
value  of  all  the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  France. 
(See  FtANcg,  Vol.  I.  p.  h.^7.) 

According  to  M.  VHlermtS  there  were,  In  l<t33.  in 
Lyons  and  Its  nclghltourhood,  4U,()0fl  silk  looms  : IT.OOfi 
In  the  city -proper,  b.ono  in  the  snbiirba  of  la  Croix  Rousse. 
la  Ouillotti^re,  and  Valse,  ft.ONO  In  the  neighbouring  part* 
of  the  drp.  Rhone,  nnd  k.9tf>  in  the  odjacriit  parts  aif 
I,oire,  Sabne-et'LoIre,  Ain,  Is^re.  and  Drome.  Dr. 
bowring  was  fiimisheil  with  an  estimate  in  Kt4,  which 
ma<le  the  number  of  loom*  In  the  city  l6.ono,  of  which 
4,014)  were  for  figured  stuffs;  tn  the  suburbs  9,000,  half 
for  figured  silks  ; and  In  the  country,  for  l*i  or  l.S  leagtie* 
round,  7.' 00,  almost  wholly  for  plain  silks:  making  In 
all  .’42,(tOO  1of>ms.  According  to  an  official  estimate  In 
IM.T’,  the  ma«lcr  weavers  {elt/t  tfatlelier  or  maitre- 
nuericri)  in  Lynns  and  It*  lutmrbs  amouiitctl  to  alxmt 
H.OlM);  and  the  journeymen,  or  cojnpagnont,  to  30,(4Mi : 
in  all.  weavers  : but  the  cumpii,:ri(mt  Include  thn 

wive*  and  children  of  many  of  the  master  weavers.  The 
nuinlK'r  of  individuals  emplnyeti  in  accessory  ocriipatlnns, 
that  Is.  in  the  culture  of  silk',  the  maiiufoL-ture  ni  looms. 
Ac.,  cannot  be  asccrtalm-d : but  it  has  been  estimated  by 
M.  ViUcrmg  and  M.  Gimd  dc  i*Ain  at  fmni  V7.(sx)  to 
30,000.  Hugo  says  that,  allogothcr,  HO.fKNJ  persnns  in  nr 
about  Lyons  arc  supported,  directly  or  liidireclly,  by  the 
silk  inamifactU'HW 

.Silk  weaving  at  Lyons  is  nnl  cofidiirtod  in  large  build- 
ings or  factories  brloneing  to  the  silk  mcrrh.«nts  (/o- 
bricaut)i;  but  on  the  domestic  system,  In  the  dwellings 
of  the  master  weavers,  each  of  wl>om  has  usually  from 
2 to  6 or  S looms,  which,  with  thn  grenler  porlimi  of 
their  fittings,  are  his  own  pro|H-rtr.  lihntelf  and  his 
family  keep  as  many  of  tiie«e  t<x>ins  at  work  as  thev  can, 
and  employ  rumpagm/»s  for  the  remainder.  The  latter 
arc  not  settled  In  Lyons ; but  visit  it,  and  stay  a longer 
or  shorter  time  according  to  the  tiemand  for  their  labour. 
.Apprentices  and  tanceurt  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  working  cU*k*s.  The  former  arc  usually  appren- 
ticed from  the  ages  of  |.A  to  IH;  the  latter  are  children 
from  9 to  14,  who  prctHire  bobbins,  and  weave  falirics 
demanding  less  nicety  than  othi'rs.  About  3-7ths  of  (he 
loom*  are  wrought  i>y  master  weavers,  nearly  an  tvpinl 
itttmlxT  by  cf/tupnetumt,  arul  the  remaining  7th  by 
apprentice*  and  chfinren.  The  /ahricant,  or  lilk  mcf- 
rnants.  of  w hum  there  are  lK*tween  .VM)  and  GOO  in  Lyons, 
sufiply  tliA  (xitlcriit  nnd  silk  tnihe  owners  of  looms,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  ta^k  of  pnaluring  the  wch  In  a 
finished  stale,  llalfthe  wages  paid  by  the  silk  merchants 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  lix>Di,  and  hnli  tn  the  lalxviiriiig 
weaver.  A master*  weaver  may  gain  by  bis  own  labour 
from  2 to  3^  fr.  a tUy  ; and  he  'who  has  3 looms  is  sitp- 
{xised  to  rrs-s'lvc  from  the  two  at  which  he  docs  not  him- 
self work,  alsoiit  Dtid  fr„  or  :VU,  a ypH'.  His  rental  may 
be  alxsut  l-y)fr.;  the  cost  of  IiHlging  his  two  Journey- 
men RO  fr. : .and  there  remains  beside*  his  own  labour  a 
surplus  of  670  fr-  Tbo*e  weavers  are,  of  course,  the 
most  pro»|»erou*.  who  having  3 or  4 looms,  employ  their 
children  to  weave  on  them,  and  thus  receive  thewholo 
wages  paid  Iry  the  momifncturer.  3 looms  will  clear  to 
n family  from  |,.VN>  to  l,(>0n  fr.  <00  to  G4/.)  a year. 

Wages  have  risen  considerably  of  Lite  years.  In  IRtR, 
the  ]>ricc  per  ell  paid  for  common  plain  velvets  was  ,S|  fr., 
for  grot  He  Saplet  60  to  90  c.,  and  for  common  figured 
silks  fioin  I to  14  fr.  A master  weaver  who  made  2 fr.  a 
day  in  |x34,  could  make  at  least  2^  fr.  In  IkM;  nnd  (ho 
Journeymen  need  never  earn  less  than  Ifr.  75c..  and  may 
frequently  get  2 fr.  The  hours  of  work  usually  vary  from 
|2  to  16  hours  : btit  when  the  demand  is  brisk,  they  reach 
lo  16,  IH.and  even  20.  I’he  weaving  pop.  Is  111  lodged,  the 
master  weaver*  generally  having  Imt  two  rooms  at  most, 
and  these  kept  in  a disgracefully  filthy  state.  Rut  lliey 
live  very  well  ; that  is.  (hey  have  abundance  of  nourish- 
ing foo<l.  much  more  than  ihe  (mo.  of  other  maniirac- 
turing  Uiwns  In  France.  Mo*t  oi  the  journeymen  are 
l)oarded  liy  their  employers  at  from  43  to  50  c.  a day : ami 
have  about  I4  lb.  of  good  bread.  4 litre  of  wine,  ■ dinner 
of  soup,  butchers’  meat.  Ac.,  with  cheese  or  salad  nt 
supper.  'lliey  rarely  save  money,  and  few  of  the  eom* 
pagmma  raise  themselves  to  become  cAq/s  d’atirih  rt, 
'fhe  weavers,  speaking  generallr,  are  very  imiurant ; 
tome  years  since  nut  I-4th  part  or  the  children  In  Lynns 
could  read  or  write.  But  after  all,  according  to  M.  Vil. 
lerm^.  there  Is  less  profligacy  In  Lyons  Ilian  in  many 
other ofthe  French  manufacturing  towns.  (See  t illerme, 
i.  69. ) The  proportion  of  l.ilegltfmate  to  (he  total  num- 
ber of  births  in  IH.1.S  was  inde^  as  high  as  1 In  3 ; but.  In 
point  of  fact,  a good  many  of  the  cimnectlons  nut  of  which 
these  births  arise  are  rralk  but  little  different  from 
matrimonial  connrrtinns.  The  weavers,  to  escape  th«i 
octrois,  fraqurntly  visit  the  cabarett  beyond  the  bailers, 

i There  t*  one  rsrei>tinn  «m  Ihe  Iwnk  at  dw  RaAfte,  opposite  U« 
Ht  ftarSe,  li  X Ounom  <allvd  eniplojlna  frmi  MSI  to 

.VX)  hand*,  who  hmi  «le  i>  in  li>«  Uillilliia  00  pajnMVU  «f  30  »ow«  a 
nxNHh,  And  tuostxl  liicTe  *i«o  at  a lo«  rate. 
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to  drink  (heir  vln«,  play  UilUartU,  Ac.,  on  Sundari  and 
Monday! ; but  Ihey  an*  not  addicted  to  Intoxication  or 
rioting,  and  it  it  alRrmed,  and  we  believe  truly,  that 
they  are  at  present  improTing  in  morals,  manners,  and 
cleanliness ; and  certainly  they  have  much  room  for 
amendment.  Notwlthstamllng  their  good  wages  and 
liberal  supplies  of  food,  the  best  French  authorities 
admit  that  trie  Lyonnese  weavers  arc  physically  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  remarkably  subject  to  scrofulous  and 
scorbutic  complaints,  suinal  dticases,  and  rheumatism  ; 
and  according  to  M.  Cnarics  Dupln.  half  the  young  men 
In  Lyons  liable  to  military  service  arc  exempted  on  ac> 
count  of  weakness,  deformity,  or  deflticncy  of  height, 
though  the  standard  for  recruits  or  conscripts  in  the 
French  is  considerably  below  what  it  is  In  the  English 
army.  (See  Vol.  1.  H64.) 

Happily,  however,  the  upper  and  middleclasset  of  Lyons, 
the  latter  comprising  most  part  of  the  shopkee]>ers.  and 
many  of  the  master  weavers,  are  eminently  comfortable, 
rich,  aitd  thriving.  Mr.  MflcUren  lUtci  that  there  arc 
three  times  more  villas  round  Lyons  than  round  Paris; 
and  (he  number  of  private  and  public  works  erected  in 
and  near  the  city  during  the  last  20  years  sufficiently  I 
evince  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  enterprise.  The  ■ 
want  of  coal  is  the  greaU-st  obstacle  to  the  Improvement  j 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  and  to  the  extension  of 
its  industry.  But  despite  this  disadvantage,  Mr.  Mac- 
Uren  states  that  the  district  of  which  Lynns  is  the  centre 
is  **  advancing  mith  great  strides.”  (Poim.) 

Lyons  has  numerous  dyeing  establishments  and  print* 
Ing  offices,  and  manufactories  of  jewellery,  liqueurs,  8tc. ; 
but  all  these  are  insignificant  comyiarea  with  Its  chief 
branch  of  Industry,  it  Is  the  seat  of  a royal  court,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a rham* 
ber  of  commerce,  one  of  the  five  rovai  libraries  of  the 
kingdom,  a university,  academy,  royal  cullegt*,  and  aca. 
demy  of  sciences.  &c. ; and  has  schools  of  tiuHilogy.  mc- 
dirine,  veterinary  mcsilcitie,  and  rural  economy  ; a royal 
society  of  agriculture,  Ac. ; stKietlcs  of  medlaoe,  juris- 
prudence and  literature,  a Protestant  Bible  society,  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  a mont-dr-ptet^.  savini^s’bank,  mater- 
ni^.  and  many  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  early  history  of  Lyons  is  Involved  in  much  obscu- 
rity. Rut  it  appears  certain,  frrmi  the  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Munatius  Plancus,  ab«)ut  anno  40 
B.  c.,  settled  In  it  fugitives  from  some  adjoining  towns, 
(lib.  xlvl.l  Augustus  made  Lugdiinum  the  cap.  of  a 
nrov.,  and  being  embellished  and  enlarged  by  lueceodlng 
Homan  emperors,  It  became  one  of  the  prlnciiMil  cities  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  old  city  was  principally  built  on 
the  hill  of  FuurvU-res.  which,  in  fact,  is  merely  a corrup- 
tion of  lu  ancient  name  of  Forum  f'ftus.  (D'Anrillr, 
Nuiice  (if  la  OauU.  p.423.)  Among  the  Roman  anti- 
quities which  still  exist  at  Lynns,  are  the  remains  of  4 
^ueducts,  several  cislerni.  a theatre,  traces  of  a palace, 
and  a naumachia.  recently  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
the  botaoie  garden. 

From  the  Mh  to  the  13th  century,  Lyons  Itelonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  DurinindUni,  Saracens,  Franks.  Its 
feudal  archbishops,  anil  Its  munici|»a]  council.  In  1312 
it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France ; and  In  the  same 
century,  owing  to  the  immigration  of  many  merchants 
from  Italy,  it  began  to  be  distinguished  by  Its  manufac- 
tures. It  sullbr^  much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  century;  but  far  more  from  the  reTolutlonary 
frenty  of  1793.  Its  ancient  fortific.xtions  were  then  de 
stroyi*d ; Imt  it  has  been  since  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  of  earth  ramparts.  Among  tlie  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. natives  of  Lvons,  were,  in  aiitiauity.  the  em- 
perors Claudius  anu  Caracalla,  and  .SidoDlui  Apolll- 
narius  ; and,  in  modem  times,  Jussieu,  the  botanist ; J.  B. 
Say,  the  economist ; Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom 
wliicb  l>ears  bis  name;  iJegerando,  the  author  of  the 
able  and  elaborate  work  Sur  la  Blft\/ai(ianfr  Publiatir, 
Ac.  (Hu£o,irU.  I.voms  i ^VcncA  7*of</r«  ; 

BotTriitf  and  .Syr»ewd'«  firporlt ; Fillfrm^ } TaltUau 
ft  Moral  des  Ourrifn  j lngU$i  Maciarm, 

l^c.) 
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MAAD  (Hung.  Mada),  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zem- 
pUn.  in  the  Hegyallya  mniintaios,  altout,G  m.  N.W. 
Tokay.  Pop.  5,(>4n,  partly  Lutherans  and  partly  H.  Caths. 
It  is  one  of  the  places  at  w hich  the  Tokay  wine  Is  grown 
in  the  greati'ft  iierfertlon.  and  near  U is  the  Imperial 
vinevarti  of  Tliereiiienl>erg. 

M A AS.'^Lr  LS.  or  M.A  ASLANDSLUIS.  a town  of  .S. 
Hulland,  on  a branch  of  the  Maas,  9 m.  . i>y  N.  Rot- 
terdain.  Pop.  -l.oiKI.  It  has  mmuif.-ictures  ol  sailcloth, 
cordage,  le.tthcr.  Ac  . and  some  building  docks  ; and 
its  liihab.  take  an  active  share  in  the  herring  and  cod 
fi-henes. 

MACAO,  a sea-p«rt  town  and  mtlnnent  of  the  For. 
ttt..4Mese  in  <.  hina.  piov.  (Jiiang-iong,  on  a peninsula  pro- 
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jectlnc  (Vom  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Island  Macao,  on  th« 
W.  si^  of  the  sesluary  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tlgro 
or  Canton  river,  Mm.  S.^  W.  Canton  ; lat.  IP  30** 
K..  long.  113°  32^  30"  E.  The  pop.  Is  stated  In  the  " Chi. 
nese  Repository”  to  amount  to  upwards  of  80.000  ; but 
we  incline  to  think  that  20.000  is  nearer  the  mark,  of 
whom  about  13.000  are  Chinese,  and  the  rest  chicQy  For- 
tuguese  and  slaves  imported  from  Timor,  Ac. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Macao  stands  is  less  than  2^ 
m.  in  Us  greatest  length  from  N.K.  to  8.W..  and  not  I m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  it  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  island  by  a long,  low.  and  sandy  neck,  in  one  part 
400  yards  broad,  but  ^nerally  less.  Across  this  isthmus 
a wall  is  erected,  having  in  Us  middle  a gate  and  a guard- 
house, called  Casa  bramra,  for  Chinese  soldiers ; by 
means  of  which  harrier,  all  communication  between  the 
peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the  island  Is  eut  off  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  (.'hiuvsr  authorities.  The  Portuguese  in- 
nab.  of  Macao  arc  rarely  permitted  to  pass  beyond  this 
wall.  The  town  has  a very  imposing  appearaiue  from 
the  sea.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
meeting  each  other  at  a right  angle,  In  front  of  a small 
semicircular  bay  forming  the  harMnir.  A handsome  row 
of  houses  faces  this  bay,  with  a iiarade  in  front  embankid 
with  stone  to  resist  the  encroaenments  of  the  sea.  and  in- 
terrupied  once  or  twice  by  ^anile  quays  with  steps 
leading  down  to  the  water.  Behind  this  terrace  the 
houses  are  arranged  In  a confused  manner,  and  the  gable 
ends  of  European  residences  and  the  steeples  of  the 
churches  apf>ear  curiously  Intermixed  with  Chinese 
houses  and  temples.  Macao  has  12  churches,  one  of 
which,  that  of  &t.  Joseph,  is  collegiate.  There  are  few 
other  edifices  of  any  note.  A spacious  senate-house,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  forms  a terrainatiun  to  the  prin- 
cipal street.  The  Portuguese  governor’s  residence,  near 
the  landing-place.  Is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
tiguous English  factory  is  a plain  commodious  building. 
'I  ne  Chinese  live  rhlefi^^'  together  in  the  central  and  back 
parts  of  the  town,  and  along  the  Inner  harbour:  some  of 
them  have  well  furnished  shops,  and  they  principally 
supply  Europeans  with  provisions.  Besides  the  college 
of  St.  Joiepn,  there  are  in  Macao  a royal  grammar- 
school  and  several  other  Portuguese  scbmls.  a female 
orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  It  Is 
defended  by  6 forts,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  a lofty 
heigiit  at  either  end  of  the  harliour,  and  U is  usually  gar- 
risoned by  about  400  Portuguese  soldiers.  At  one  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  a mansion  called  the  Casa;  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  which  Is  the  celebrated  cave  of 
Camuens,  sheltered  on  one  side  by  a lofty  roek,  and  on 
(he  other  by  a grove  of  bamboos,  above  which  a tower 
commanding  a fine  view  has  been  erected.  In  this  se- 
questered retreat  Camoeni  is  said  to  have  comjiosrd 
groat  part  of  the  I.usiad,  while  holding  the  office  or  Por- 
tuguese judge  at  Macao.  The  land  Immediately  without 
the  town  Is  fertile,  arnl  Is  appro]>riatcd  to  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  rice-grounds. 

The  harbour  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  between  U 
and  Priests'  Island,  a small  circular  island,  which  fnr- 
merly  iK-longcd  to  the  Jesuits ; but  It  has  not  depth 
enough  to  admit  large  ships,  which  accordingly  anenor 
in  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  from  .3  to 
Id  m.  E.  of  the  town.  All  foreign  vessels  coming  into  ttio 
roads  send  their  boats  to  the  custom-house  and  pay  a duty 
for  all  goods  landed,  however  trifling.  'When  a ship  arrives 
among  the  islands,  she  is  gencndly  boarded  by  a pilot, 
who  reports  to  the  Cliinese  custom-house  oolcer  the 
nature  of  her  cargo,  and  olgaini  a chop  or  j>ermlt  allow- 
ing her  to  enter  tnc  Rogue  or  Ik*cca  Tigris,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  she  has  nothing  on  board  that  is  contra- 
band. All  females  must,  however,  be  landed  at  Macau, 
as  the  ship  will  n<K  be  allowinl  to  proceed  to  M’hainpoa 
with  (hem  on  Ivuard.  The  Chinese  regulations  do  not 
allow  any  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to  Portuguese  or 
Spaniaros,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But  the  Portuguese  iu- 
hab.  lend  their  names  for  a trifling  consideration  (n  such 
foreigners  as  with  to  be  assuciat«‘d  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  from  the  port;  and  vessels  of  other 
nations  seldom  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
connivance  of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the  landing  nr  re- 
ceiving of  goods  In  the  roads  by  means  of  Portuguese 
boats.  Vessels  of  other  nations.  If  in  distreu.  and  not 
engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are  admitted  into  the 
harbour  fur  repair,  on  application  to  the  senate.  The 
Utter  is  composed  of  the  blsliop,  the  chief  Justice,  the 
military  commandant,  and  several  of  the  ciilcf  Portu- 
guese fnhab.  ; but  a Cliinese  mandarin  has  siihstantially 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  town.  Exnpt  during  tlic 
period  of  the  year  when  the  merrhaiits  of  C'antmi  art 
obliged  in  leave  tiial  city  and  repair  to  Macao,  the  bitter 
if  said  to  ItednII  and  uninteresting.  At  that  season,  how- 
ever, the  carnival  is  celebrated  with  more  tlian  its  musi 
siimptuousness  In  Catholic  countrios ; and  Uilis,  mai. 
qiierades.  and  concerts  follow  ciirh  other  in  rapid  siic- 
resiion.  Macao  was  given  to  the  Portuguesi*  by  the 
Chinese  cmiwror  in  in  return  for  assislame  af- 

forded by  them  agaiiiat  pirates  that  hid  infested  the 
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rAAst.  (JIamiUon'M  E.  1.  On.;  Commcre.  Diet.;  and 
I’liratt"  In/omialion.) 

M\CASSAH.  St*!*  CSLCBES. 

MAC'CI.KSFIKLI),  a large  manufacturing  town, 
|vtrl.  and  inun.  l>or.  of  England,  co.  Chester,  locally 
luatrd  in  Prestbiiry  div.,  of  the  huod.  of  Its  own  name, 
on  the  BoUm,  16  m.  S.  br  K.  Manchester,  and  H3  m. 
N N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Includes, 
«ith  the  old  bor.,  part*  of  the  townships  of  Murdsfleld 
and  .Sutton,  nearly  30.(XX)  in  IH3I  ; and  at  present  tlie 
pop.  is  estimated  at  40,CXX).  Tlie  town,  which  Is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a tinpo  near  the  borders  of  Maccles- 
field for(*<it.  hiu  greatly  Increased  in  tire  during  the  last 
‘Jh  year*,  and  is  now  afMmt  U m.  long  by  1 ni.  In  breadth, 
corh>iiting  of  one  principal  thoroughfare  on  the  London 
mail,  crossed  by  two  others  leading  to  numerous  subor- 
dmaic  streets.  The  bulidtngs.  in  the  more  conspicuous 
I arts  of  the  town,  are  of  superior  construction  : the 
street*  aUo  are  well  lighted,  and  the  inhnb.  have  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  pood  water,  conveyed  from  springs 
ill  the  adjac'ciit  hills.  An  open  market-)>iace,  with 
e'tcellent  sh.iTnlilrs,  and  a covered  corn-market,  stand 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; and  the  newly  erected 
town  hull  {>>  a commodious  and  h.indsomc  building, 
tustefuliy  decorated,  and  ronUiiilng,  tK'sidcs  courts 
of  justice,  ofllee*.  &r.,  a large  assembly  and  concert 
r<»oin.  'Hie  old  church  is  a large  slmcture,  partly  (lo- 
Ihic,  with  a handsome  tower,  formerly  surmounterf  by  a 
lofty  stei'ple  ; It  w as  originally  erected  by  Ldward  L,  in 
hut  has.  at  riilTerent  times,  been  almost  rebuilt,  so 
that  few  p.irts  of  it  ran  lay  claim  to  any  great  antiquity. 
It  affords  aiToinmodatinn  for  about  1,700  persons,  and 
bos  an  ailjolning  chapel  containing  several  interesting 
irnmuments : the  living  is  a perpettuil  curacy,  till  very 
lately  in  the  prifl  of  the  corporation,  but  now  in  private 
)i-itronHge.  Chrlst-churrh  was  erected,  in  177A.  at  the 
private  expense  of  Charles  Roe.  Kso.,  who  endowed  it 
with  ion/,  a year:  it  Is  a regular  building,  with  a neat 
towiT,  having,  in  the  interior,  an  elemuit  marble  monu- 
ineiit  of  the  founder,  by  Bacon.  Trinity  church,  in 
llurd!«rield.  a vary  rerent  erection,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence,  nod  may  accommodate  about  900  per- 
sons. St.  George's  in  .Sutton  (built  In  |K22>  has  accom- 
nuMlatiun  fur  I,■'l00,  and  in  the  S.  suburbs  of  the  town,  is 
a fifth  church,  remarkable  for  Us  neat  construction, 
and  light  spire.  There  are  also  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  and  other  dissenters.  A 
free  grammar-school,  originally  founded  In  IMfi,  was 
cudowed  by  KdwardVI.  with  pro|»erty  then  producing 
only  S V.,  but  now  estimated  at  1,300/.  a year,  and  rapidly 
Increasing  in  value.  A head  and  under-master,  who 
have  salaries  of  300/.  and  17-V.  a year  (the  former  having 
a house  and  school-Aeld,  free  of  rent  and  taxes),  give 
instruction  in  classics,  elementary  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  ttc..  the  average  number  of  scholars  being 
about  GO.  This  school  enjoys  certain  advanlages  at 
BraxenoM  CuUege,  Oxford,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  set  aside  a portion  of  its  nro{>erty  to  found  4 exhibi- 
tions of  the  annual  value  of  .vV.  each,  tenable  for  4 years 
at  any  college  cither  In  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
wishes  of  the  trading  classes  have  likewise  been  con- 
sulted by  the  very  recent  establishment  of  a separate 
school,  called  the  “ Mtxlern  Free  School,''  endowed  with 
3-^b/.  a year,  and  fbmishing  good  instruction  In  those 
branches  of  knowledge  best  calculated  to  enable  the 
sdiolars  to  carry  on  the  trades,  and  support  the  com- 
merce of  Moeclcsflcld.  A charity  school,  national  school, 
and  several  Sunday  schools,  with  others  maintained 
br  voluntary  subscription,  furnish  Instrurtloo  to  the 
cnildren  of  the  poor : and  there  are  almshouses,  various 
money  charities,  a dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  and  pro- 
vident society. 

*'  The  silk  manufacture  of  MacclesAeld  aflbrds  employ- 
ment to  the  largest  part  of  the  pop. ; a few,  however,  are 
employed  in  the  cotton  factories  that  have  been  lately 
esUblUhed.  This  place  participated  deeply  in  the  general 
dislrcsi  occasioued  by  over-tiading  in  lH3.\and  for  se- 
veral years  subsequent  to  that  period  the  silk  trade  was 
in  a moat  depressed  state.  The  effects  of  that  shock, 
however,  seem  at  length  to  have  subsided,  and  business 
has  resumed  a healthy  aspect."  ( Mun.  Bound.  ) 
The  trade  has  greatly  increased  since  the  date  of  tnis 
report,  but  it  subject,  more  than  other  branches,  to  sud- 
den shock*,  productive  of  great  distress  to  the  working 
classes.  There  were  at  work  In  the  par.  of  Prestbury 
(and  chiefly  In  Mncrlesfield  and  its  Immediate  Tidnltr)  in 
|H3(i.  IG  cotton  mills  and  4fl  silk-mills,  employing  IO.kGJ 
hands.  The  wages  of  the  work-people  employed  m these 
mills  vary,  at  present  (I Ml),  from  2s.  fkt.  to  iXs.  a week. 
About  4.MM)  nand-looms  are  engaged  In  weaving  silk 
fabrics,  chiefly  silk  handkerchtefi  and  scarfs  of  every  de- 
scription. sarcenets,  Persians,  silk.ferret,  and  galloon, 
with  a fewgros-de-Naples. giving  employment  altogether 
to  about  9.000  persons,  whose  wage*  amount  to  from  Ga. 
to  lAs.  a week  ; but  there  are  a few  industrious  and  ex- 
pert weavers,  who  earn  weekly  as  much  as  2&s.  when 
In  (uli  work.  The  cuiton  manufacture,  which  was 
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Introduced  only  a few  years  ago,  is  in  a thriving 
condition,  employing  a pop.  of  about  3,(XX)  In  fai-tories 
only;  and  bat-making  is  carried  on  to  some  extenL 
Numerous  mechanics,  makers  of  machinery,  Arc.,  de- 

S>nd  indirectly  on  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  The 
ollin  turns  several  mnis,  and  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes abundant  supplies  of  excellent  coal.  Stone  an^ 
slate  alio  are  quarrira  near  the  town,  and  form  a con- 
siderable object  of  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  transit  of  heavy  goods  is  facilitated  by  the  Maccles- 
field canal,  which  connects  it  N.  and  S.  with  the  great 
canal  lines  of  Rngland.  There  are  two  private  link- 
ing establishments,  with  a savings  bank.  A news- 
paper Is  publlihod  weekly,  and  there  is  a good  news- 
room. 

Macclesfield,  which  was  incorporated  by  a charter  of 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  ill.,  and  subsequently  by 
various  sovereigns  of  England,  has  been  divided  by  tbe 
Mun.  Reform  Act  into  6 w'ords,  and  is  now  govern^  by 
a mayor  and  II  other  aldermen,  with  3G  councillors. 
Corp.  revenues  in  11139,  2.UI/.  It  enjoys  also  a commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  with  petty  sesiinns,  under  a recorder. 
This  important  manuracturing  town  had  no  voice  in  the 
legisUture.  till  tlic  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  IM(MI,  894.  Macclesfield  U alto  otte  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  N.K.  division  of  Cheshire.  Marketa 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  : cattle,  woo],  and  cloth  fairs. 
May  6.,  June  rJ.,  July  II. , Oct.  6.,  and  Nov.  11.  (Par/. 
Brfsirtr,  Ac.) 

MAl'KHATA,  a city  of  Central  Italy,  Papal  States, 
cap.  dtdeg.  of  same  name,  on  a hill  between  Chletl  and 
Potenza,  vl  m.  S.  by  W.  Ancona,  snd  170  m.  N.K. 
Rome,  pop,  in  lb32,  1.1,600.  It  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  entered  by  6 gates.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  Is  an  Irregular  open  space  ornamented 
wltli  several  go<Kl  buildings,  including  tne  cathedral,  the 
palace  of  the  delegate,  and  the  theatre.  Including  the 
cathedral,  there  are  7 churches,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
gtKxi  paintings,  13  convents,  several  literary  asaocl- 
atlons,  and  a secondary  university  for  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  roedidne,  founded  by  pope  I.<eo  XII.  in  1834. 
This  city  presents  nothing  antique,  and  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  occoslnnally  of  tbe  mountains  of  Dalmatia. 

'*  .Macerato."  says  Forsyth, " contains  a number  of 
patazzi,  and  tnerefore  a swarm  of  provincial  nobility.  'I'ho 
peasantsobserve  an  established  uniform  in  dress,  of  which 
orange  a]>pears  the  prevailing  colour.  So  constant  aro 
the  women  of  this  class  to  local  costume,  that  the  female 
head  becomes  a kind  of  geographical  index.  At  Mace, 
rata  they  adhere  to  the  oncleut  mode  of  plaiting  and 
colling  the  hair,  which  they  traosflx  with  long  silver 
wire  tlpt  at  both  ends  with  Urge  knobs,  evldeotly  the 
antique  aetts  crinalir  ^ 

**  Flgai  sew*  tertss  susdacaiqae  coows.”  Maxt. 

Marerata  is  a bishop’s  see.  and  the  seat  of  a court  of 
appeal  fur  the  delegs.  Macerato.  Camerino,  Ancona, 
ASC0I4  Fermo,  and  Urbtno.  Its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  insignificant.  Under  tbe  French,  Macerata 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Musonc.  About  3 m.  to  the  N., 
on  the  Putenxa,  arc  the  remains  of  a theatre  of  consider- 
able size,  with  vaults  and  foundations  of  other  edifices. 
supi>oscd  to  indicate  the  site  of  HeMa  Hieinoy  colonised 
by  Seplimlus  Severut,  and  destroyed  by  the  Goths. 
{Forsi/fM'$  ffatiftV  32(X ; Bampoldi.) 

MACHYNLLETH,  a market  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
N.  Wales,  co.  Muiugomorv.  near  the  Drfl.  30  m.  W. 
Montgomery,  aud  171  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Area  of 
pari.  bor.  atmut  SOO  acres.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1^1, 
M.Vt.  Machynlleth  is  an  ancient,  well-built  town.  sn|>er{or 
to  most  in  N.  Wait's  for  cleanness  and  retpectablllty,  the 
streeu  being  remarkably  broad  and  regular.  The  town- 
hall,  a plain  building,  was  erected  by  the  Wynn  family, 
in  whom  the  manor  is  vested : the  co.  sessions  are  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Montgomery,  and  the  magistrates 
sit  here  occasionally  in  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred. 
The  church,  a handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1837: 
the  interior  Is  eonveniemly  fitted  up,  and  the  W.  tower  is 
embattled,  and  surmounted  with  crocketted  pinnacles. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  ColvintsLi, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  attacned  Sunday  schools, 
aud  a well.endowed  national  school  furnishes  Instruction 
to  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  olio  a savings 
bank.  " The  flannel  tragic  has  long  existml  at  Machyn- 
lleth. being  chiefly  carried  on  at  farm-houses:  tho 
fabrics  are  sent  for  sale  to  Newtown.  Weavers*  wages 
(when  on  full  work)  vary  from  7s.  to  9s.  a week,  and 
with  respect  to  their  moral  condition,  it  Is  remarked  aa 
being  much  higher  than  that  of  operatives  in  general,  in 
other  districts,  but  yet  neither  better  nor  worsu  than  that 
of  the  labouring  classes  generally  within  the  par.  The 
truck  system  is  partially  practised  In  this  vicinity,  being 
fostereu  by  the  improrideucc  of  the  weavers,  few  of 
whom  make  any  provision  for  emergencies.  The  prices  of 
proviiloui  are  os  follov.’s  : » flour  Is.  for  Slbs-.  putatives 
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for  40  mutton  &/.  prr  lb.,  bncon  9d..  butter 

IM.,  And  untmrA]  'id.  |*rr  lb.  ThU  town  formerly  pot. 
•e«te<l  An  rxcclk-nt  »hlp|>4n|t  trade,  and  wa».  Id  fact,  the 
port  of  Montiiomery  ■ IhjI  the  canal  waj  brought 

to  Newtown,  and  f^Ulio  were  opened  direct  betwei*n 
Wale*  and  the  commercial  dlitrirU  of  Kngland,  the  ear- 
ning trade  it  In  barge*,  and  few  thipf  now  mmc  to 
MachTnlleth.”'  (Iland-lootn  HVtiecrj’  Rrporl,  parts.) 
ThU  bor.  unite*  with  Montgomery  and  other*  in  tending 
i mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  Hegittered  elector*  in  lK3b-40, 
7K:  ditto  In  the  entire  dUirIct.  I.0‘2I.  Machynlleth  i*  ce- 
lebrated In  the  hlftnry  of  the  principality  a*  the  idacc  In 
which  Owen  Glendwr,  in  1402,  convoke  a parliament, 
where  he  wa*  Inaugiiratod  Prince  of  Wale*. 

BI.\CON  <an.  Matitco),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Safne- 
et-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the  Sarnie,  here 
rroAted  by  a bridge*  of  13  arche*.  m.  N Lyons  ; lat.  46° 
IK' N , lung,  4'’  H.  Pun.  (lH36t.  1I.M4.  hi* 

pleasantly  sllunted,  but  la  generally  III  built ; the  streets 
are  narrow,  cnK>kc*d,  and  |KUod  with  rounded  pebbles, 
painful  to  walk  uiK>n ; the  square*,  though  clean,  are 
mostly  small,  and  dettUutu  of  ornament  ; and  the  houses, 
though  mostly  of  stone,  arc  fr/s/c*  rt  mru]Hine$,  It  wa* 
once  partially  fortified,  hut  the  work*  were  nercr  com- 
plelrd,  and  they  are  now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  A 
nandftoine  qiuy  border*  the  BaAne,  and  is  continuous 
with  a planted  promenade  at  either  extremily.  The  an- 
cient bwlfif  Montrrrrt,  now  occupied  by  the  town  hall, 
theatre,  and  public  library,  with  9.000  rolt.  ; the  general 
hospital,  two  ho$pi(Xt.  tome  of  the  churches,  the  prefec- 
ture, and  the  new  prison,  are  the  chief  public  builJiugi. 
Mdcnn  is  the  scat  of  tribunal*  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and 
c«>mmerce,  a communal  college,  schools  of  mutual  In- 
struction and  linear  design,  and  of  a society  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  AcUcs  Uttres ; and  has  mamifactiires  of 
rorerleti,  clocks  and  watches,  copper  and  earthenware, 
pump  machinery,  barrels,  Ac.  Ilut  MAcun  Is  priucipaily 
depeiident  on  Its  wine  trade.  The  same  cliaiii  of  hills 
that  orerhang  the  rich  vineyards  of  the  C6te  d’Or  ex- 
tends through  the  dep.  of  the  SaAne-Pl-I,4>irtN  and  the 
part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone  ca1h*d  the  ih'nujolais. 
But  whether  it  be  from  some  diflerrnre  of  exposure  or 
of  soil,  or  other  unknown  cause,  the  wines  produced 
In  the  district  now  mentlontsl  are.  though  iu  many  re- 
spects exeelienl,  inferior  to  those  of  tlie  Cote  d*Or.  In 
commerce  the  wines  both  of  the  Mi^-onnali  or  district 
round  MAi-on.  and  of  the  Be.xnjnlaU.  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  MAcon  wine*,  from  M.Acon  twlng  the  em|X)rium 
where  they  are  mostly  sohl.  They  are  strong  and  dura- 
ble, eortl^$^  tpiritutys.  (fuitquefais  trap  /umetu,  rt  (au~ 
Jourt  agriaolf$  iJmllu'n't ; and  In  general  may  bo  re- 
garded as  ranking  next  to  the  Beaune  wine*.  I'lie  host 
growths  are  those  of  Torins,  KomanAche,  Chenai,  and 
roiiillr.  {Unuiman  on  li'inrs,  p.  166.)  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  bt*en  fouiul  nt  Mdcoti,  and  the  ruins  of 
Its  cathedral,  dt'stmyed  during  tlie  rerulutiunary  frensy 
in  1793.  form  a very  picturesque  object  On  the  opposite 
b.ink  of  the  SaAne  U the  fiourlkhlng  suburb  of  St  Lau- 
rent. the  M*at  of  a large  ci>m-market.  ( flufio.,  art.  Sadssc- 
rt’Ixtirr  ; Diet.  tiiog.,&r.)  ' 

MACQUARUIB  RIVER.  See  Acstbalia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  222,  223. 

MACROOM,  an  inlani  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 

r>rov.  Munster,  on  the  Siillane,  20  m.  W.  Cork.  Pop., 
n 2.0M.  It  Is  a po«)r,  mean  place,  consisting  or  a 
single  street,  mostly  of  caMns.  It  has  a par.  church,  a 
R,  Cath.  chaps'l,  a lar^  school,  a court-house,  markK-  i 
house,  and  a cnnstalHilHry  barrack.  A manor-court  for 
the  recovery  of  debt*  to  the  extent  of  'H.  is  held  every 
three  weeks.  General  sessions  are  held  in  Dec.,  and 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tiie»d  ly*.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day. post-office  revenue.  In  22iV. ; in  1R36.  23.V. 
Near  the  town  is  a targe  ravem,  the  Interior  of  w lilch  has 
not  he<*n  thoroughly  explorerl. 

M.ADAGASCAu,  a targe  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
off"  the  K.  coast  of  AfVIca  (from  w hich  It  I*  separated  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel ),  between  lat.  12°  2'  and  4tr 
N.,  and  long.  41°  and  M°  3CK  E.  I..ength,  936  m.  ; 
Average  breath,  300  m.  Area  estimated  at  at>out  234,400 
■n.  m..  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France. 
'I'hls  country,  of  which  only  a few  years  ago  we  had 
sr,-ircc1y  any  kmrwicdge,  has  recently  been  visited  and 
explor^  by  missionaries  and  other  travellers  ; so  that  we 
now  possi>st  very  sallsfoctory  Information  respt'Ctlng  the 
iNland  and  its  inhabiinnts.  The  roast  Is  griicrnily 
fiat  and  low ; Ixit  the  interior  la  considerably  diversi- 
fied. and,  though  it  I*  Mot  traversed  by  any  rontiimous 
chain,  many  part*,  rspedally  the  E.,  N.,  nn<l  .B.  districts, 
m.xv  be  calletl  mountainous,  the  highest  |w>int,  Ankaratra, 
In  lat.  19°  40  N..  Inrig,  47°  30'  K.,  is  about  U.oon  ft. 
above  the  sea.  These  mountains  consist  of  granile, 
sirnice.  and  quartz,  covered  in  the  lower  parts  with  clav- 
slair,  primitive  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone:  vol- 
cauic  rocks  occur  in  several  places,  and  coal  strata. 
nivMinding  with  Iron,  are  widely  distributed  thnnigh  the 
Ul  nul  Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  the  coast ; and 
bun  pyrites,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  plumbago,  have 
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been  fuuiKl  in  some  districts.  The  rivers  of  Madagascar 
arc  numerous,  and  many  of  coniidcmldc  size,  the  gtraler 
number  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  ^V.  side  ; but  most  of 
them  arc  chokc<l  w 1th  sand,  have  freqiteut  falls  and  rapids, 
and  ore  almost  entirely  unnavlgable.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
island,  but  also  in  the  low  alluvial  diiiricts  near  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  fur  their  size  and  beauty. 
'Hie  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which 
pnxluce  rice  or  other  vegetables,  or  else  are  clothed  with 
a rich  and  luxuriant  vernurc.  *nie  rlimate  of  Mailagas- 
car  is  extremely  diversified  : that  of  the  coast  being  op- 
presslTcly  hot.  while  in  the  Interior  the  lem|»erature 
seldom  exceiHlt  83°  Fahr.  The  heat  at  Anian.vi.'iHro, 
the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  4U°  and  HS^  : the  middle  of 
the  day  in  summer  Is  often  extremely  sultry  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  always  pleasant.  From  May 
to  October  (the  winter  months  of  tnis  island ) the  grr>uml 
It  often  Cftvcred  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  heat  seldom 
exceeds  44-'.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  flu<-tu- 
atiuns  between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and  luddi-u, 
the  tempi'rnlure  in  the  morning  b«*lns  seldom  more  than 
40°,  whereas,  in  the  same  day,  the  ailomoon  heat  often 
exceeds  80°.  The  climate  of  Madagascar  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  Europeans,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
effluvia  rising  from  *tagr>ant  lakes  and  swamps  near  the 
coast ; iHit  in  the  central  parts,  and  especially  in  Ankova. 
the  metropolitan  pror.  of  the  island,  tliomarsn-feTerdoe* 
not  exist.  The  weather  on  the  coast  Is  usually  hot  and 
damp  or  rainy ; but  in  the  interior  the  rains  are  periodical, 
in  a great  measure  regulating  the  divisions  or  seasons  nf 
the  year.  The  trade  winds  from  (he  R.  and  S.K.  nreraii 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  but  the  rams  arc 
often  aeeompanl(*d  by  violent  gales  from  the  N.\V.,  W'.. 
and  S.W.  Kartbquakes  are  occasionally  felt,  and  the 
capital  has  more  than  once  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  such  visitationa 

Among  the  animal*  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  may  be 
mentioned  five  varU>tii's  of  the  monkey,  foxes,  wild  dogs 
and  cats,  bogt,  gnaU,  a pt-euliar  kind  of  cattle  and  sheep 
similar  to  those  of  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope : crocodiles 
swarm  In  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  objects 
of  great  dread  to  the  natives:  ser|>ent*,  also,  some  of 
large  size,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  lizards,  scorpions, 
ami  cenliiKNle*.  are  very  numrruu*  and  troublesome. 
Bird*  also,  of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests,  the 
principal  of  which  arc  the  paroquet,  flamingo,  falccm, 
kite,  turtle-ilove.  pigcitn.  turkey,  and  different  varieties 
of  lanvl  and  water  TowIa  The  sua  abounds  with  Q»h 
of  rarimu  kinds,  and  oysters  are  numerous  on  the 
coast.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  prolific  and  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  Improvement,  and  the  Island  produces  nii. 
merous  and  highly  valuable  plants.  The  forests  yield 
abundance  of  trees  of  varied  durability  and  value  ; some 
used  as  dye-woods,  others  in  building,  with  ebony, 
betel,  mangrove,  dngon-troe,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  lo- 
cust-tree. I'raKta  $ptcio$a,  caoutchouc  tree.  planUxin, 
baiuna.  zaltniui  [Bifinunia  articuUUei),  hibiscus,  mimusa, 
castor-oH  plant,  luiigoza  {Curntmtt  zedoiirtal.cotton.ln- 
digi>.and  tobacco  plants,  allspice.  i>epiH*r,  ginger,  lurmeri<-. 
and  rice.  V'arious  other  vegolablc  pixaluctioos  have  been 
inlr«Klue«l,  such  as  the  ciK-oa-nut,  bruad.fruU,  yam, 
manioc,  lemon,  orange,  pe.xch,  mulJwrry, quince,  flg.  and 
min4‘granate.  Several  varii'llc*  of  the  Cape  vine  have 
been  found  to  thrive  well,  the  coffee-plant  has  been 
brouglit  Irom  the  Maiiritiii*.  and  the  potato  is  largely 
cultivate*!  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  ; but  the  common 
Kurupe.nn  rerralia  have  met  with  little  encouragement. 
The  Flora  of  the  country  is  abundant;  but  the  bril- 
liant aspect  usual  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countries 
Is  here  missed,  in  conseqiumce  of  the  rapid  aJtemaUons 
of  heavy  rain*  ami  extreme  dnmght. 

The  hiisitandry  of  Madagascar,  pursued  by  a distinct 
cIas*.  cunfisis,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  cultlvatioD 
of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  success. 
Seed  time  is  in  September;  at  which  season  the  grain, 
after  being  steeped  In  water,  and  subsequently  kept  In  a 
warm  plarv  till  it  icgini  to  sprout,  is  very  thickly  sown 
In  a fliu*  mould,  almost  cosenxl  with  water  artificially 
Introduced  into  the  fields.  The  water  is  afterward 
dralnoi]  off,  manure  is  threrwn  over  the  seed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sprouts  appear  ab<>rc  the  surfaee,  moisture  Is 
Again  applied.  Tnc  average  produce  in  Inferior  grounds 
Is  said  to  Ik*  alxHit  50  for  1 ; tmt  the  best  cultivated 
rounds  are  alleged  to  produce  seventy  and  even  une  hun- 
dred fold,  the  harvest  bt*ing  in  January  and  Krhroary. 
Each  rice  field  I*  «eparated  from  tluneailjolningbytianks 
rising  alxtiit  6 inches  above  the  field,  and  affording  great 
eonveiiiriice  to  the  lalMturer*.  Neither  waggon,  cart, 
slixlge,  nor  lie,ast  of  burdm.  is  used  in  getting  In  the  har- 
vest, ami  the  ihrt'sliiiig  la  romhirted  either  against  a 
stone,  or  on  the  floor,  by  simply  beating  the  ear*  with 
the  hand.  The  secure  storing  of  the  grain,  however,  is 
an  object  of  special  attention  ; the  Ovahs.  the  prevailing 
tribe  of  the  island,  have  underground  storchmises,  made 
with  extreme  ingenuity  ; tnil  other  tribe*  hare  granaries 
above  ground,  bt^-liive  sh.ijH.*d.  about  16  ft.  high,  made 
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of  thick,  cU;-bulU  w*ll«,  and  (TDtersd  ooly  from  Um  too.  I that,  bowerer  amaittmcted.  they  are  not  one  natiun. 
MatiiiH;  U aiiuther  great  oh}«rt  of  fanning  induatry  ! <t  !<  bot  a conbtnatloo  m MTeral  diattart  rarea.  With  tha 
r;*iBed  friim  cuttiiiri,  and  about  18  montba  clapae  betwoeo  excoptloo,  boweear.  of  tha  OTaha.  they  are  little  better 
thu  planting  and  narvaat.  Tberoota,  ittually  about  10  than  barbartana,  run  almoat  nak^,  deaptac  a Axed  life. 
Inchca  In  length  by  8 In  diameter,  are  prepared  for  uae  by  are  extremely  auperititloua,  and  practice  moat  of  the 
acroping  bikI  boiling,  and  are  aomciimea  made  Intocakm.  rlcea  ao  generally  preralent  among  the  laragea  of  the 
Cotton  ia  cultivated  to  a eonaiderable  extent ; and  the  neighbouring  continent.  ClrcumcUlon  la  univerial, 
pigeon-ftea  c<^n)  la  raiaed  for  the  purpoae  of  martiagea  are  formed  in  very  early  life,  and  dl^orcoa  are 

rearing  ailk'worma.  The  Ruropean  cereaiia  have  been  ; very  common,  and  eaaily  eflbcted.  The  law  permita 
introduced  by  the  mtsaionariea  ; the  plough  and  barrow  . polygamy,  reatrtctlng  the  hutband  to  19  wives  : but  few 
luve  iikrwlae  been  brought  into  uae,  and  oxen  broken  In  | nave  more  than  two.  or  at  moat  three.  Fidelity  to  the 
to  cultivate  the  ground:  but  the  natives  prefer  their  marriage^gagcnient,  however,  forma  no  part  of  tbe 
old  and  Imperfect  methods  of  preparing  the  soil,  to  the  female  character,  and  modesty  la  a virtue  almost  un- 
adoption of  readier  pUna.  and  superior  impiementa.  known.  Their  houaea  are  usually  of  rude  conatructlon. 
Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  working  of  Iron  except  In  the  cw.  of  the  Orali  ctmotry,  where  European 
is  the  most  important  occupailoa  of  the  people.  In  aonie  improremewta  nave  been  partially  Introduced.  The 
parts  the  Iron  ore  is  found  In  iarM  quaitUUes  on  or  nem  diet  of  the  people  consists.  In  great  part,  of  rice  and 
tlie  surfece.  whence  it  la  gathered  in  baskeia  and  smelted  manioc,  with  smaller  portlont  of  beef,  poultry,  be.,  and 
for  use  \ but  when  it  la  dug  out  of  the  ground,  numerous  the  cookery  la  extremely  simple. 

small  pits  are  made  about  6 ft.  In  depth,  and  no  further  Pedlary  and  hawking  are  fevotirite,  through  not  profit. 
aitem^  is  roaile  to  explore  the  riches  of  the  Interior,  able.  orcupiUlons.  The  markets  are  favourite  places  of 
The  ore  is  Arst  crushed,  then  broken  into  small  pieces,  resort  for  ail  classes ; and  iw>t  only  Is  there  a dally  general 
ami  afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  a charcoal  Are  , market  at  Tanonarlvn,  but  4 or  5 large  markets  are  held 
In  a rude  furnace  of  atooe-work,  built  up  to  the  height ; In  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  well  attended  by  a 
of  9 or  S ft.  efthout  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  with  . vast  cooeourae  of  Mople  from  the  adjoining  districts. 


wooden  cylliulers,  In  v^lcb  a rude  sort  of  piston  la  Aited  m.*inuracturca  and  cattle  are  expos^  promiKuoutly ; and 
to  drive  the  air  through  a bamboo  catw  Into  the  Are.  The  > in  no  nation  are  there  more  doer  arid  persevering  bar* 
native  forges  are  eqiuUly  simple ; the  anvil,  about  the  gainers  than  In  Madagascar.  The  aiave-trade,  slso. 
aise  of  a sledge  hammer.  Is  Axed  In  tlie  ground  uaar  the  . whkh  a few  yesu’s  ago  was  nearly  extinct,  is  uow  said  (o 
Are,  the  water>trough  is  close  by.  and  the  smith,  when  | be  puraued  on  a larM scale.  Money  hu  not  heet^  coined 
at  work,  squats  on  a piece  of  board  while  hla  attendants  on  the  Island:  dollars  are  more  or  lesa  known  in  all 
surround  hiro.  armed  with  large  hammers,  and  ready  to  parts,  through  communication  with  Europeans  ; but  the 
strike  the  romai  according  to  his  directions.  The  ar-  trade  It  more  generally  carried  on  by  barter.  Most  goods 
tides  thus  raanutsetured  oomprtae  spears  and  Jaeelios,  are  sold  by  measure : rice  by  the  hoahel,  meat  1^  the  rwc, 
knives,  bstebets  and  Hkadsa,  chlsela  and  bammm,  a rude  nmff  by  the  spoon,  ftiet  by  the  buitdle,  Ac,  nice,  which 
sort  of  plane*iroDS,  Ales,  pots,  spoons,  lamps,  noils ; may  here  be  comldercd  the  itandard  of  vdue.  costs  about 
besides  which  they  have  been  taught  by  the  English  to  la  a bushel ; 90  ducks  or  fowls  may  be  purchased  for  a 
make  binges,  screws,  and  locks,  as  well  aa  to  draw  copper  dollar,  geese  cost  about  9rf.  each,  and  a Bne  turkey  may 
and  Iron  wire.  The  manufecture  of  iwords  and  Are*  be  got  for  Ir.  A bullock  eosu  from  3 to  B dollars,  sheep 
arms  was  Introduced  hy  the  French  a few  years  ago,  and  average  about  la.  6rf.  each,  aud  90  gfiod  pine  apples  may 
Che  native  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  evince  consider*  be  had  for  id.  Labour  Is  also  extremely  low.  many 
able  logenultv  in  making  rings,  chains,  and  other  gold  working  for  mere  food,  aisd  others  gaining  only  9if..  or  at 
ornaments,  silver  dishes,  mugs,  spoons,  Ac.  The  felUng  most  40.  a day.  An  Intercourse  has  long  been  carried  on 
of  timber  (which  appears  to  be  a monopoly  of  the  go*  with  Madagascar  by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from 
vemment)  employs  about  7U0  men ; the  pit*saw  has  been  the  presidency  of  Bmbay.  Europeans  from  tiic  Cape  of 
brought  into  general  use,  and  tbe  native  carpentry  has  flood  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brasil  and  the  United 
been  so  much  improved  the  application  of  European  States.  Tbe  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign  goods  was 
Cools,  that  their  work  may  be  Justly  styled  **  strong,  also  on  the  Increase  a few  years  ago  ^ and  horses.  i;uldies 
neat,  and  well  Auished."  {BIUm,  vol.t.  p.  317.)  llicart  and  bridles,  scarlet  cloth,  gold  lace,  red  i«tln,  purple, 
of  turning  wood  Is  practised  by  tbe  best  workmen  of  tbe  green,  and  yellow  silk,  silk  handkerchleft.  sewing  silk, 
capital ; earthenware  it  made  with  considerable  skill  and  calico  and  printed  goods,  hosiery,  gloves.  Anger  rings, 
taste,  a^  many  hands  are  employed  In  making  rope  and  watches  sdu musical  boxes,  hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all, 
twine,  as  well  as  In  tanning  leatimr.  The  chlm  oceupa-  arrac  ai>d  rum,  fetched  very  high  prtees  In  the  markets 
lion  of  the  people,  however,  next  to  the  culclvatioo  of  of  Ankova;  but  sloce  the  death,  In  IftS,  of  Radkma, 
rice,  is  tbe  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  the  most  enlightened  monarch  that  ever  held  sway 
linen  fabrics ; but  Ml  tbe  proceesee  are  so  extremely  in  Madagascar,  the  foreign  trade  has  greatly  de* 
simple,  imperfect,  and  todious,  that  it  Is  a matter  for  sur*  dined,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  government  seems 
prise  that  the  threads  of  their  cloth  are  even  and  weU*  to  threaten  the  entire  cesMtIon  of  all  trade  with  Euro* 
twisted,  the  weaving  regular,  and  the  patterns  regular,  peans. 

and  exhibiting  fancy  and  good  taste.  Tbe  art  of  dyeing  Madagascar  is  divided  into  2A  provinces,  all  of  which 
is  alio  prai-Used,  and  several  of  the  native  dyee  produce  have  their  separate  chiefs  ; but  for  some  years  past  the 
brfeht  and  durable  colours.  Ovahi  have  been  reckoned  the  prevailing  tribe,  the  chief 

The  pop.  of  Madagascar  consists  of  4 chief  political  of  which  is,  in  effect,  tbe  king  of  tbe  Island,  receiving 
divisions,  tbe  numbers  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  as  tribute  from, andcxcr^singsorerelgntyover,all  therest. 
follows The  government  Is  despotic,  and  Che  soccession  to  the 
Tbe  Ovahs  (in  the  central  table*land>  • BOO.OOO  throne  Is  commonly  hereditary,  the  monarch  having  the 

Bakalavas  ( W.  side  of  the  bland)  • 1.900,000  right  not  only  to  appoint  his  immediate  successor.  boC 

Beullooi  (S.  of  the  Ovahs)  • * 1,300,000  also  to  K>cttle  the  line  through  future  gencrattoni.  He  b 

Betanimana  and  Bctslmasarka  (on  the  tbe  father  of  his  kingdom,  appoints  every  subordinate 

E.  coast)*  .....  1,900.000  oABcer.  enacts  laws  and  orders  their  execution,  derides 

I ■—  cases  and  raises  armies ; but  he  often  convokes  assem- 

4,700.000  biles  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtatnlng  Inform* 

I ' — atlon  or  advice  on  matters  requiring  mature  delTberathm, 

It  Is  said,  also,  that  this  amount  of  pep.  b consMorably  or  in  eases  where  the  wishes  of  (be  aristocracy  have  to  be 
less  than  it  was  a few  years  bark,  owing  chioAy  to  coosulCed.  Toe  royal  family  b highly  honoured,  and  no 
wars  between  tlie  didhrent  tribes,  the  prevalence  of  tbe  |Mpleean  be  more  tenacious  of  etiquette,  and  the  respect 
slave*trad«.  Ac.  It  Is.  also,  supposed  that  the  practice  of  due  to  rank.  The  Indgcs,  who  rauk  next  to  the  blood 
Infanticide,  which  b alleged  to  have  prevailed  from  time  royal,  hear  catues,  decide  disputes,  and  are  exclusively 
immemorial,  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  populatloo.  privileged  to  communicate  between  the  sovereign  and 
But  most  probably  tbe  inAueoce  of  this  practice  Is  people.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the /arentta,  the  police 
greatly  overrated ; aod  It  is  evident  It  cannot  at  all  and  tax-gatherers  of  the  country  ; the  antbcmin-jiUa,  or 
account  for  the  recent  deowase.  Tbe  Inbabs.  dISH  local  ma|d*trates ; the  ntarouruna^  or  military  govemora 
materially  in  appearance  and  character,  nor  is  there  any  of  provinces  (a  very  powerful  and  Important  bo«ly;  and 
doubt,  though  the  people  are  nominally  comprised  in  the  aadintanjf,  or  royal  courtiers,  wito  not  only  carry 
one  p^lral  empire,  artd  speak  one  language,  that  they  government  dispatchet,  but  constitute  a general  patrol 
include  several  dbtlnct  and  peculiar  nations.  The  dis*  for  the  country.  The  king  receives  tithes  of  alt  produce, 
ttoctlon  of  colour  separates  the  pop.  Into  two  great  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  timber,  and  Is  exceedingly  rich 
classes,  the  Ovahs,  and  a few  other  tribes,  haring  olive  both  In  slaves  ami  cattle,  receiving  also  a considerable  ad 
complexions,  handsome  features,  graceftil  pereons,  and  vatorfm  duty  from  the  jKisiessors  of  these  valuable  ar* 
Iwk  dark  hair,  whereas  the  inhab.  of  the  shore,  and  Uclos.  The  sovereign  Is  also  hlgh-priest  of  the  realm, 
indeed  tbe  majority  of  the  people  greatly  resemble  tbe  and  presides  over  the  great  national  sacrlAces.  Tbe  ro- 
Papuas,  being  short  and  stout,  almost  bWk,  with  low  Hglon  of  tbe  country  b a rude  species  of  polytheistic 
forebnada,  hruad  Aat  faces,  large  eTe<  and  mouth,  and  idolatry,  and  the  people  almost  without  exception  believe 
long  crisped  hair.  There  are  didbrences  obo  In  the  in  witchcraft  ami  the  efficacy  of  charms.  Cbristiaolty 
languages  spoken  by  various  sections  of  ihe  pop.,  and  was  introduced  with  temporary  success  by  English  mis* 
tanny  of  thmr  customs  vary  so  much,  as  to  make  u clear  sionaties,  in  IBIB— 1B30 ; W U is  believed  that  at  present 
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it  it  almost  pow^rlent.  In  conwquencf>  of  th^  roval  odiot 
of  IHM,  which  not  onir  f»rt>ad  tu  public  profetnion.  but 
IcgAlUed  the  perterutwn,  and  even  entlavement,  of  all  ' 
tuitivce  b**cmn{nK  lu  adherents. 

Madagascar,  liie  earliest  accounts  of  which  were  given 
by  Marco  Folo.  from  the  narrative  of  others,  was  dis-  ^ 
c<)rer*Hl,  in  I.Vld,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  established  a ' 
tettlcineot  close  to  the  S.end  of  the  Island,  and  toon 
after  tried,  though  with  little  sucr<‘ss.  to  IntrodiKe  the 
Horn.  Calh.  religion.  It  was  at  6rst  resorted  to  merely 
as  a place  of  refuge  and  provisioning  station  for  ships; 
hut  in  l(>4^  an  attempt  was  matk'  by  the  French  to  make 
It  one  of  their  ndonies,  wliich  isowever  proved  futile,  in 
consequence  of  Its  eatremu  uiihealthtness ; and  hi  l<>Ti4 
most  of  the  colonists  removed  to  the  neighbsiuring 
Islmd  of  Bourbon,  'llte  Jesiuits  meanwhile  continued 
to  exert  themselves  In  tlic  estaldishtnent  nf  Christianity; 
but  owing  to  the  Injudicious  xcal  of  Father  .Stephen,  ' 
the  superior  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  the  natives 
were  exasperated  at  the  innovations  of  the  foreigners, 
some  of  the  missionaries  were  massacred,  and  the 
rest  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  Island.  Various  at« 
tempts  have  subsequoiUly  been  made  bv  the  French  to 
eslauUsh  a |iermaneiit  settlement,  and  snice  the  general 
pcHce  of  I81&  they  havefornied  four  small  colonies  on  the 
K.  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  contiguous  Island  of  Miidamc* 
Rt.-Mnry.  The  English  missionaries  were  alluTed  to  ^ 
visit  Madagascar  in  iHia— |m'25,  with  full  permission  to  dis*  , 
•einiirate  their  moral  and  religious  views,  and  the  sove- 
reign Kad&ma  was  favourabli*  to  the  establishment  of, 
schools  ami  the  introducitnii  of  improved  methrxls  both  ' 
of  agriculture  and  manuf'irtures.  Since  his  death,  how-  ^ 
ever,  there  has  been  a slagnniion  in  the  trade  with  F.ng-  . 
land,  the  missionaries  have  been  forbidilen  to  approach  ! 
the  island,  all  possible  means  hare  been  adopted  to  ! 
destroy  the  effb^s  which  the  exertions  of  Europeans  ' 
h.id  accomplished  In  eight  years,  and  Madagascar  | 
Dow  be  ranked  among  the  barbarous  countries  of  K.  ' 
Africa.  {HoiMon't  Fo^ngr  to  Mndatascar  ; EUii'a  Hist. 

XMiultinn4car,  vo\.U  pasttm  ; and  vaiuablf  private  in*  ' 

rtmitum.)  I 

M.kl)l)ALONI.  a terwn  of  S.  Italy,  king,  of  Naples,  I 
pmv.  Tcrra-di- I .ivoro,  cap.  canton.  14  m.  N.N.E.  | 
Vaples.  Pop.  IO..'iUO.  It  has  several  churches  an«l  con-  i 
vents,  a house  of  refuge,  a royal  college,  and  a noble  i 
aqiiediirt,  which  conveys  water  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Caserta. 

MADERA,  a great  river  of  S.  America,  a tributary  of 
the  Amaion  (wliich  see). 

M.kDKIHA.  a famous  Islaud  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Portugal,  Funchal,  Its  cap  . on  its  S.E.  side, 
being  in  lat  N..  long.  IO-M'*iC"  W.  : length  of 

Maiieira.aboiit  46  m. ; breadth  about  7 m.  Area, estimated 
at  ab>>ve  300  sq.  m.  It  is  a mass  of  basaliic  rock,  pre- 
senting to  those  approaching  its  S.  coast,  numerous  dis- 
jointed crags,  ano  tail  Uolattal  peaks,  inter»|w>rsed  here 
bihI  there  with  less  elevated  sjK>ts  of  verdure,  the  whole 
belmr  based  on  enormous,  d.irk-l(>oklng  columns,  rising 
p<-r|iendicularly  several  hundred  ft.  from  the  soa  ; which 
is  usually  so  deep,  even  close  in  shore,  that  soundings 
arc  not  Piund  in  less  tl^an  <Vt  fathoms  and  upwards,  ex- 
cept m Funchal  road,  where  ships  anchor  In  from  30  to  . 
gS  fathoms.  The  cliffs  on  all  sides  arc  very  lofty:  the 
reHa  d' .igeria  (eagle's  rock)  on  its  N.  coast,  a blai*k 
cubic-sliaped  mass  of  rock.  U upwards  nf  l.ntx)  ft.  high  ; 
and  C.  Pargn.  at  the  N.W  rxtreinitr  of  the  island,  rises 
4.U00  ft  above  the  sea ; but  the  most  ctirious  feature  on 
tlie  coast  It  tlie  Punta  S Lorenco.  at  Its  H.  extremity, 
a ledge  of  rock  6 m In  length  hy  1 m.  in  breadth,  which, 
Cl>ough  less  lofty  than  other  parts.  Is  remarkable  fur  its 
bold  projection  into  the  sea.  and  its  fanlastically-broken 
Cliffs  and  |ieakt.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  island  are 
furrowed  by  di<cp  and  narrow  valleys,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  (low  rills  of  pure  spring  water  ; and  up  their  tides 
vineyards  are  formed  by  means  of  successive  terraces,  to  | 
the  height  of  2jfX)  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  the  interior  is  l>old.  and  highly  romantic  ; one  . 
part, a few  miles  N.W.  of  Funchal,  being  called,  bv  way  of 
oistlnctlnn, " the  SwiUrrUnd  of  Madeira."  Here  is  a di'cp 
Valley , or  crater,  inclosi-vl  on  all  sides,  except  seaward,  by  a 
range  of  magnifleent  precipices,  rising  up  wards  of  I, OOo  ft. 
atwve  the  vale,  the  summits  and  sides  of  which  are 
broken  into  every  variety  of  dark  beetling  piimaclp,  or 
flatteiieil  and  tre<>-cla<l  buttress ; while  far  below  smiles 
a fair  region  of  cultivation  and  rrullfuittess,  rich  In  every 
S|/eclesuf  vegetation,  though  Itself  rather  more  than  *2,0fsi 
n.  abitvethe sea  level.  Theculrninatlngpolntofthcisland  i 
tk  Pico  iluivo,  rising  5.4^i^  ft  ab<ivr  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  veb'cUtlun  to  its  summit.  Three  nveri,  or  rather  | 
tormtls,  rise  on  Its  sides,  attd  cross  the  Island  in  several 
dirvctions,  conlrihutlng  greatly  to  its  fertility.  The 
atrcauis  are  carefully  collected,  and  rentlorc?d  m<»re avail- 
a‘>le  for  tbe  pur|rosea  of  agriroHure.  by  means  of  artiticial 
channels,  or  lefatla$,  with  sluices,  ctmatructed  with  vast 
labour.  At  pic<ient  (lH40)  a i;ieat  work  of  this  kind  Is 
In  tlie  course  of  being  corrpleted,  by  which  a copious  1 
Stream,  which  Is  preclpltata  d from  th«  top  of  a clIfT  1 .0(0 
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fee<  in  height,  will  be  made  nibserTient  to  tbe  parpotea 
of  Irrigation. 

Tbe  climate  of  Madeira  flocluates  less  than  that  of 
any  country  N.  of  the  equator:  its  mean  annual  tem- 
perature having  been  found,  in  a per1r>d  of  1<l  years,  not  to 
exceed  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hottest  months  (Aug. 
and  Sept.)  being  74*^.  and  that  of  the  coldexC  (Dec. 
and  Jan.)  67^,  the  glass  seldom  falling  below  S3^  evira 
in  the  severest  weather.  The  heat  of  summer,  how- 
ever. is  considerably  higher,  being  Increased  from  10® 
to  during  the  prevalence  of  tne  hot  and  parceling 
E winds  (the  icirocco)  that  blow  off  the  African  Con- 
tinent. Th«  tempr-rature  of  Funchal,  however,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  island  In  general : there 
dews  are  slight,  and  the  rains  few  and  far  between  ; but  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  a cool  climate  is  rendered 
mure  delicious  by  frequent  dews  and  rains  enriching  ve- 
getation, and  rendering  the  air  fresh  and  Mlubrioas. 
This  remarkable  equality  of  climate,  not  only  through 
the  year,  but  during  the  days  and  nights,  constitutes 
the  chief  recumroendatioo  of  Madeira  to  Invalids.  Per- 
sons subject  to  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  unat- 
tended  by  anr  material  msmganisation,  have  derived 
much  benefit  from  n voyage  to  Madeira ; as  have  others 
afflicled  with  diseases  of  the  windpipe;  and  a still 
gre-vter  number  who  are  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  or 
other  maladies  of  the  stomach,  the  cure  of  which  is 
h.-utennl  by  the  regular  habits  and  exercise  usually  taken 
bytmalld  residents  in  tbe  Island.  The  efficacy  of  the 
Climate,  however.  In  cases  of  confirmed  tu^rreutar  con- 
sumption has  been  absurtlly  exaggerated.  It  may  then. 
Indeed,  lengthen  life  a little  ; but  it  cannot  effect  a ctire. 
During  (he  last  half  century,  vast  numbers  of  Invalids, 
of  whose  recovery  no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained, 
and  who  should  have  bi‘en  led  quietly  to  expire  at  home, 
have  been  hurried  off  to  this  itiaiid,  M an  expense  which 
they  could  often  but  III  afTord,  for  no  purpMe  unless  it 
were  to  amuse  them  with  false  liofies,  or  that  they  might 
occupy  a place  in  Funchal  churih.yaH.  Invalids  should 
not  attempt  the  vnvage  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor 
later  than  the  end  of  September;  spring  it  a trying 
season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  N.E.  winds;  and 
October  Is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy  season  of  au- 
tumn. 

Every  part  of  Madeira,  not  rncumltered  with  rocks, 
is  extremely  fertile  ; the  hills  are  covered  with  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  and  the  most  delicate  Onwers  grow 
on  their  tumtniti,  «hkh  are  con-tantir  moistened  with 
dew  from  (he  clouds  overhanging  tne  island.  Trees 
and  shrubs  of  tbe  finest  kinds  are  every  where  abundant, 
and  tropical  plants  which  have  strayod  from  the  gar- 
d(*ns  soon  become  ruturalised  to  tne  soil.  **  Here." 
says  Mr.  Wilde,  "alt  fs  sunshine:  the  green  bananas, 
with  their  beautiful  feathery  tops,  tell  the  visiter, 
th.'vt  he  hat  bid  farewell  to  Rur«>pe;  the  orange  trees 
hold  out  to  him  their  branches,  laden  with  goldeti 
fruit.  Plantations  of  coffee  trees  fill  the  spares  between 
tile  houses,  the  splendid  coral  tree  hangs  over  his  head, 
and  the  snowy  MU  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle  with  tho 
scarlet  hyblscut.  If  he  wish  for  exercise,  he  nas  the  roost 
inviting  walks,  and  (lie  most  tempting  thad«*s  to  shelter 


him  : wlde-sprc.idlDg  plane  trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic 
growth,  betnl  their  slender  aims  over  the  streams  (hat 
murmur  from  the  hills.  As  he  bi>gins  to  ascend  ftom 
Funchal,  the  beauty  Increases,  and  the  sea-view  oyiens  to 
his  sight.  The  ro^i.  though  steep,  are  well  paved,  and 
the  horses  trained  to  an  easy  pare.  He  rides  titrough  a 
perfect  vineyard,  where  in  many  places  the  vines  are 
carried  on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  large  bunchea 
of  grapes  hang  within  hU  reach.  KeJges  of  geraniums, 
fnschlas,  and  heliotropes,  l>ord:r  thoae  narrow  Mtiis.  and 
tiiade  him  from  tlie  sun  : the  Ficui  indictit  clothes  the 
cottars,  the  Salvia  JuigrHS  and  Guernsey  Illy  are 
sprinkled  over  the  vineyard*,  and  the  CamrUia  Jnponie/i, 
with  its  delicate  white  dower  and  waxy  leaf,  adorns  every 
quinta.  Higher  up  grow  the  yam.  unrkly  pear,  dragon- 
tree  and  crtLar,  the  aloe,  agave  and  nydraagea,  the  sweet 
potato,  and  the  FMormium  Lmax  ; and  heaths  and  pinea 
crown  the  highest  summits  of  the  tkloud.'*  {Sarrafivr, 
1.  W— 91.)  Thu*  it  appe.'irs,  th.'it  below  the  elevation  of 
1,lr00  ft  , many  of  the  most  uicful  Irnpirol  plants,  as  the 
date,  palm,  guava,  banana.  rofiee-pUnt,  Ac.,  are  found, 
with  numerous  others  ;>eculi.'vr  to  the  wanner  part  of  the 
temperate  xoiie.  I'p  to  8,A00ft.,  the  fruits  ami  grains  of 
Kurnt>e,  cs|M-ciully  uiAtxe  and  eorn,  arc  ralsetl ; and 
nearly  the  uliule  of  this  district  1*  covered  with  vine- 
yard*. Th  ' cliesnut,  which  U extrcmelr  abundant,  the 
beech,  and  other  Eur<>{H>an  trees,  with  the  mahogany,  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  3,400  ft  , above  which  rise  pinea, 
heath,  ferns,  and  grasses.  Pasture  It  scanty : few  cows 
are  kept,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  are  Wre  expen- 
sive luxuries.  Hones  *are  little  used,  their  place  as 
beasts  of  burden  being  supplied  by  mules  and  asses  of 
the  Spanish  breed.  Goats  and  hogs  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  allowed  to  run  wild  on  the  mountains,  where 
also  nre  found  large  quantities  of  rabbits.  Poultry  it 
abundant,  and  cheap;  and  small  birds  of  magnificetit 
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pluiiMf*  orrupp  the  grorn.  Myriad*  of  finely  rtriogated  | 
iliard*  crowd  the  garden*  and  vineyard*,  oocailobally  : 
doing  much  damage  to  the  grape* ; tMit  there  are  no  ■ 
veooaaou*  reptile*,  and  the  Inbah*.  are  free  from  that 
insect  plague  that  U usually  one  of  the  drawback*  of 
warm  couutiie*.  The  honey  bee  U abundant,  and  pro-  i 
duce*  fine  hooey.  Many  varletie*  of  lUb  are  caught  on 
Che  coast,  especially  tunnie*  and  cels,  which  are  the  fa- 
▼ouiiie  food  of  the  Inbab. 

Agriculture  U chiefly  confined  to  the  raising  of  vines. 
Land  U usually  let  out  m small  holdings,  varying  from 
10  (o  40  ur  AO  acres,  and  the  rent  it  estimated,  on  the  ' 
milm^rr  principle,  at  half  the  produce,  according  to  a 
yearly  valuatioo  of  the  crop*.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  | 
are  produced  ; but  the  croM  average  Utile  more  than 
a third  part  of  the  annual  consumption.  The  wheat  I 
grown  in  1837  is  said,  though  we  attach  little  crnlit  to  I 
such  staicmetiU.  to  have  amounted  to  6.7!t7  qrt.,  the  l>arley  I 
to  'i.Gfit  qri.,  ami  (be  rye  to  only  ATO  qrs.  Wheat  is 
sown  III  Oct.,  and  reaped  in  June,  this  crop  being  fol-  i 
lowed  by  aaotlier  of  beans  or  sweet  potatoes.  Uice  Is  I 
cultivatM  more  as  an  omametital  grass  than  fur  any  use.  I 
ful  purpose ; and  Indian  com.  which  Is  admirably  j 
atlapted  to  the  cllmatu.  and  is  much  used  as  an  article  uf  i 
food,  has  (ill  very  Lately  been  little  grown.  I 

('onshieroble  ottenliou  has  lately  been  devoted  to  the  ' 
eultlvatiiiD  of  tile  coffee  plant,  which,  should  the  de- 
mand tor  wine  not  Increase,  may,  perhaps,  become  of 
Considerable  Importance.  Fruits  and  vcgeubles  are  I 
raised  with  little  trouble,  and  ll>e  show  in  the  fruit-  ' 
marlut  of  FunebaU  in  a grove  of  noble  palmdrees,  , 
would  astonish  any  untraveiled  Ruropesm,  even  from  I 
luly  or  .Spain.  Ilere,  besides  all  the  ordinary  fruit* 
and  garden  vegetable*  of  S.  Europe,  at  oranges  and  ! 
iemun*,  green  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  water  and  j 
Valencia  melons,  pumpkins,  kc.,  one  may  see  bananas 
and  guavas,  finer  even  than  those  grown  In  the  W. 
Indies,  custard-apples,  alligator  peart  (the  fruit  of  the 
Lawut  ^ersr/t).  numerous  tribes  of  cucurbltw,  the 
exquisitely  d.ivoured  fhiU  of  tUe  Cachu  triangularit, 
the  CUpe  gooseberry,  sent  as  a preserve  tu  Europe,  and 
the  Uhoo^hoo,  sojid  to  be  **  delicious."  But  its  wlno 
is  the  great  glory  of  Madeira.  The  grape  Is  not  iudige. 
D4IUS  to  (ht  island;  aud  it  it  said  to  hare  received  Its 
first  plants  from  Crete,  carried  thither  by  order  of  the 
famous  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  under  whose  auspices 
It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1421.  Many  other  | 
varieties  of  the  grape  have  since  been  carried  to  (he  I 
island,  its  mild  clTinate  and  volcanic  soil  being  especially  | 
suitable  for  their  growth. 

The  steepness  of  the  bill.sldes,  on  which  the  vines  ! 
chiefly  grow,  and  the  necessity  of  economising  valuable  ' 
•pace,  have  led  to  the  practice  of  raising  the  vine-beds 
on  successive  terraces,  supported  by  retaining  wails. 
The  vine*  are  trellUcd  on  bamboo  and  otbec  supports  . 
for  the  purnose  of  exposing  the  grape*  to  the  ripping 
influence  of  (he  sun,  and  the  buiicbc*  are  frequently  of 
enormous  tise.  The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is  to  , 
trench  the  ground  from  4 to  7 ft.  deep,  according  to  the 
toil,  and  to  uy  a quantity  of  loose  or  stony  earth  at  the  | 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots  fi'om  reaching  the  clayey 
toll  benesth,  which  would  otherwise  hinder  their  , 
growth.  The  ground  is  watered  three  time*,  if  the 
summer  be  very  dry.  and  each  time  it  is  thoroughly  | 
saturated ; but  the  levs  it  is  watered  the  better  is  the  ■ 
wine,  though  the  quantity,  of  course,  be  diminished.  ' 

'J'he  N.  side  of  the  isl.uul,  though  sufficiently  fertile, 
being  the  mi.st  exputod  to  cold  winds  and  fogs,  U not 
so  ^vourablo  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  the  S., 
where  ail  the  finest  growths  are  raised.  The  best 
Madeira-malmsey,  or  Mairwiia.  is  produced  on  rocky 
grounds  exposed  to  the  full  Influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  ' 
the  grapes  being  allowed  to  hang  till  they  be  dead  ripe. 
The  5c^rW  grape  will,  alto,  only  succeed  on  particular 
spots.  The  wine  made  from  it  it.  when  new,  harsh  and  , 
austere,  tsid  requires  to  be  long  kept.  The  Madeira  \ 
wine  is  produced  on  the  S.  of  the  island ; but  It  is 
alleged  that  not  less  than  (wivthirds  of  the  wine  grown  . 
even  in  this  quarter  it  of  secondary  quality;  so  that  in  • 
Madeira,  as  in  all  wine  cuuntries.  the  first  growths  (pre-  \ 
miffs  rriu)Nre  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  process  of 
making  the  wine  is  very  simpla  The  grapes  are  picked  . 
from  the  stalk,  thrown  into  a vat,  pressM,  first  with  the  I 
feet,  and  aherwards  with  a weighted  wooden  lever.  The 
proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  collector  of  taxes  for  the 
crown,  both  attend  at  the  press  ; the  latter  takes  out  of 
the  tub  hit  ifntM  of  the  whole  mutt,  the  remainder  being 
equally  divided  between  the  Iwrulowner  and  the  trnant. 
Each  takes  with  hbn  a sufficient  number  of  porters  to 
carry  away  their  respective  shares,  sometimes  in  barrels, 
but  more  iVequeutly  in  guat  skins,  borrachas,  to  the 
cellars  in  Funclial,  where  the  F.nglish  merchants  have  . 
extensive  yards  and  vats  for  storing  llie  wine,  and  car-  : 
ryiog  it  through  the  different  urncMsos  of  fermentation, 
mixture.  Ac.  They  usually  advance  money  beforehand 
to  Us*  growers,  to  ouahio  them  to  defhiy  the  expenses  of 
eultivatioo.  ( Atrrate's  I'opnge  to  Cockm  China,  p.  23  ) i 


Though  naturally  strong,  a quantity  of  brandy  is  added 
to  Madeira  wine  when  racked  from  the  ve«sch  in  w-hicii 
it  has  been  fermented,  and  another  j^rtiun  Is  added 
when  it  is  about  to  be  exported.  The  demand  for 
Madeira  wine  in  the  R.  and  W.  Indies,  w here  it  It  highly 
esteemed,  first  led  to  a knowledge  of  the  improvement  It 
derives  from  being  carried  to  a warm  dimaU' ; and  it  has 
long  been  customary  for  ships  outward  bound  for  India  and 
China  to  Unich  at  >ladeira,  and  take  Urge  Urge  quantities 
of  wine  oil  Ixiard,  which  they  bring  home  tu  England.  But 
it  must  not  bv  supposed  that  all  Inc  Msuleira  wine  that  has 
gone  bo  Calcutta  and  Canton  U necessarily  better  than  any 
liroiight  dim-t  from  the  island,  as  much  must  obviously 
depend  on  tlie  quality  of  the  wine  sent  to  the  F.ast. 
But,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  wine  sent 
to  India  and  China,  it  is  very  imirh  improved  and  ma- 
tured by  the  voyage  ; and  it  not  only  fetches  a higher 
price,  but  It  in  all  rosprets  superior  tn  the  direct  imitort- 
ations.  Must  of  the  adventitious  stdrit  is  dissipated  in 
the  course  of  the  Indian  voyage,  onu  the  full  flavour  of 
the  wine  is  evolveil. 

Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a very  long  period. 
" Like  tlio  ancient  vintages  uf  the  Surrentine  hills,  they 
are  UoU  firmniima  tina,  retaining  their  q’jalitlct  unlm- 
l«ired  in  both  extremes  of  climate,  sutTering  no  dcicny, 
aud  c«inilaiiily  improving  as  iliey  advance  in  age.  In- 
deed, they  canuot  be  pronounced  in  condition  until  they 
have  been  kept  for  ten  years  In  tlie  wood,  and  afterwords 
allowed  to  mellow  nearly  tw  Ice  tlMt  time  in  bottle  ; and 
ever;  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached  the  utmost  per- 
fection uf  wlilch  they  are  susceptible.  When  of  goc^ 
Quality,  and  matured  as  above  described,  they  Io*«  all 
tneir  original  harshoe**, and  acquire  that  agreeable  pun- 

f;ency.that  bitter  sweclishDess,  w hich  was  so  highly  prised 
n the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity ; uniting  great  strength 
and  richness  of  flavour  with  on  exceedingly  fragrant  and 
diflfbtlble  aroma.  The  nutty  taste,  which  is  often  very 
marked,  Is  nut  communicab^,  as  some  hare  imaglnea, 
by  means  of  bluer  almotuls,  but  it  Inherent  In  the  wine;" 
{Hfnderson,  p.  2A3-) 

The  wines  of  .Madeira  hare  fallen  of  late  years  Into  disre- 
pute In  England.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  verylimit^, 
not  exceeding  15,000  or  18,0(X)pip4*s,ufwhichacoDtkierable 
quantity  goes  to  (be  East  ami  West  Indies,  and  America. 
Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a Cuhiunable  wine  in  Eng- 
land, every  sort  of  decrptloo  wa*  practised  with  respect 
to  It.  and  large  quantities  of  spurious  trash  were  dis- 
posed of  for  the  genuine  vintim  of  the  island.  This 
naturally  brought  the  wine  Into  discredit ; to  that  sherry 
has  been  for  several  years  the  fashionable  white  wine. 
It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  Imagine  that  adulteratioo 
should  ever  havo  been  practised  to  a greater  extent  upon 
MoiUdra  than  It  is  now  practised  upon  sherry.  It  Is  not, 
tbcri-fore.  improbable  that  a reaction  may  take  place  In 
favour  of  Maocira.  which  has  sunk  to  a much  lower  place 
to  the  public  estimation  than  It  deserves  to  hold.  In 
H77,  3(K,2!>5  gallons  Madeira  were  entered  for  home 
consumption,  whereas  the  quantity  entered  in  ItflQ 
amounted  to  only  118,715  gallons,  bi-ing  lets  than  5 per 
cent,  of  tha  sherry  entered  for  consumption  in  (he  tame 
year  1 Such  is  the  power  of  fa>-hiun,  lor  there  cannot  be 
a question  that  really  good  Madeira  Is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  wines. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  Is  very  considerable ; the 
exports  consist  principally  of  wine.  Among  the  minor 
articles  of  export  are  fruits,  both  fresh  and  preserved, 
dragons*  blood  (the  gum  of  the  Calamus  draco),  honey 
and  wax.  nrctiil  (a  widte  lichen  used  in  purple-dyeing), 
tobacco,  and  provisions  for  ships.  Its  imports  compriM 
manufactured  goods,  sheep,  salted  provision*,  fish  (espe- 
cially herring  oikI  cod),  oil,  com.  and  some  tropical  pro- 
ductions. We  tubioin  a statement  of  the  vessels,  and 
their  tonnage,  which  arrived  at  and  left  Funchal  In  1837 ; 
speclfi  iiig  Uie  countries  whence  they  came,  and  for  »hleh 
tbej  cleared  out,  with  the  value  of  their  cargo** : — 
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The  imports  from  England,  tn  1838,  mmprited  cotton, 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  haberdashery,  to  the  value 
of  22.37fV.,  with  coal,  earthenware,  butter  and  che«««, 
salt  meat.  rice,  sugar,  Ac.,  making  in  all  a total  value  of 
35.0(XM.  The  American*  send  timber,  whale-oil.  salt  flsh 
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And  fnrat,  iperroAc^t  rAndlra,  with  oChrr  nrtHrt.  In 
im^ll  quantiltps,  to  the  valor.  In  of  4I.KS7  dollar*. 

The  irovcTumeat  of  Madrira  ha*  at  it*  bead  a lieu* 
tenaut-fOTcrnor,  whoae  power  l<  *o  eiteniire  that  the 
cimifurt  and  happinea*  of  (he  Inhab..  eapecially  the  Brf- 
tUh.  are  greatly  dependrot  on  his  chararter  and  ac. 
qualiit.uice  villi  the  liland.  Juslitr  i*  adniinUtered  hr 
a tribunal  in  whoae  favour  little  ran  be  *aid,  from  which 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  courts  at  I.Ubon.  The  crown 
revenue*  are  derived  partly  from  a dutr  of  20  per  cent, 
on  all  import*,  except  provisions : but  (ne  most  produc* 
tire  source  i*  the  tithe  of  wine,  with  an  additional 
duty  i*rr  pipe  on  the  quantity  exported.  A revenue  is 
alto  derirra  from  the  monopoly  of  fiuifT.  cards,  and 
•oap.  The  revenue  I*  sufflrlent  to  drfyajthe  expense* 
of  the  Hv|l,  military,  and  ecrU-thutiral  estahlishment*  : 
considerable  sum*  are  likewise  expended  In  public 
Works,  roads,  Ac.,  and  frequently  there  remain*  a *ur* 
plus  which  Is  remitted  to  Portugal.  The  number  of 
clergy,  including  monks  and  nuns,  is  stated  to  be  »<ime- 
wiiat  under  300  ; they  are  lurtiy  supported  In-  the  crown 
revenues,  the  tithe  on  vine  lielng  originally  Intended 
for  their  maintenance ; but  the  present  gcivernment 
altowice.  which  they  receive  In  lieu  of  It  is  extremely 
small : so  th  at  the  monk*  and  clergy  (raffle  In  wine,  or 
engage  In  other  secular  business,  while  the  nuns  gain  a 
cunnda'rable  income  1^  making  artlAcial  flowers  of  wax 
and  feathers,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  purchased  by  visiters  and  shippers  at 
high  prices.  It  would  be  well,  however,  were  both  monk* 
and  nuns  suppressed.  According  to  Sir  Jidin  Barrow, 
who  Is  l>y  no  ra<-ans  disposed  (n  be  over  censorious, 
**  The  clergy  are  not  very  rigid  In  exacting  from  others 
(he  dutieii  of  religion,  nor  in  setting  in  example  of  pious 
Conduct  in  their  own  persons.  ()n  the  contrary,  the 
loose  manner*,  the  intemperate  mo«leof  life,  and  the  free 
cuuvers.itton  of  many  of  the  monks,  are  a disgrace  to  the 
tarred  ottirc  which  tney  hold.”  ( P,  M.) 

Tlio  of  Madeira,  which.  Including  Porte  Santo  (see 
«o//},was  ascertained  by  a late  census  lu  amount  tol  ]2,.Vin, 
IB  amixed  race,  spning  pHodpally  from  Portuguese  and 
Moots;  but  in  Funchal  many  of  the  labouring  classes 
•how.  by  their  English  faces  and  rompirxtnns,  that 
there  has  been  a considerable  intermixture  with  British 
settlers.  Negro  slaves,  also,  are  still  numerous  but  they 
seldom  intermarry  with  those  of  European  origin.  On 
the  whole,  the  natives  are  a Oner  and  more  comely 
race  tlian  the  Portuguese  ; they  are  of  the  middle  site, 
widi  formed,  and  strongly  knit,  with  masculine  features, 
hair,  and  complexion.  The  women  are  almost  uuiverially 
under  the  standard  height,  ami.  when  young,  display 
handsome  features,  which,  however,  soon  become  coarse 
and  unattractive,  owing  to  their  laborious  fleld  occu- 
p.Mlons.  The  men  are  dressed,  somesbat  in  the  cos- 
tume of  English  sailors,  with  large  full  leather  boots, 
and  a little  funnel-shaped  cap  on  their  heads.  This 
curious  head-gear  it  worn  alto  by  the  women  over  the 
widic  muslin  handkerchief,  which  cover*  the  head  and 
hang*  down  over  the  shoulders  ; and  their  gar  cbints 
gowns  and  irarM  |teler1nes  give  them  a light  and  nietu- 
reM|ue  ap|»carance.  '*  It  U delightful,”  says  Mr.  Wilde, 
**  to  see  gnmps  of  these  peasantry  In  companies  of  eight  or 
too  sitting  ill  some  places  under  the  umbrageous  palms, 
eating  their  morning’s  meal,  or  completing  their  tniirt, 
before  entering  the  town,  while  others  are  hastening 
along,  loaded  with  the  variiwis  produce  of  their  gardens, 
Consisting  of  luinrhes  of  yellow  liananas.  strings  of  crim- 
son pomc^granates.  Ac.,  or  carrying  fowl,  firewood,  and 
flth  to  the  market  of  Funchal,  each  little  party  preceded  by 
Its  mandolin-player,  who  at  times  accompAnin  the  wire- 
strung  instrument  with  his  voice,  and  Is  Joined  at  luter- 
vals  try  the  hearty  chorus  of  (he  whole  group.”  But 
the  condition  of  a people  is  not  to  be  learned  from  such 
bol3rday  descriptions  as  this ; and  the  truth  is,  (hast 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Funchal  are  meagre,  sallow, 
and  short-lived.  ” This,’'  as  Sir  John  Barmw  has  stated, 
•*  Is  not  to  b»*  attributed  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  poverty 
of  their  food,  which  chiefly  coosists  of  pumpkins,  sour 
vine,  nr  pwrnleious  spirits  , to  a life  ol  drudger)-  and 
exposure  to  the  great  vicissitude  of  climate,  by  daily 
ascending  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  in  toarcb  of 
fuel ; and,  above  all,  to  a total  disregard  of  cleanliness.” 
In  fact,  almost  all  (he  natives  of  the  Island  are  itifivied 
with  a species  of  itch,  which  they  regard  as  incuralde, 
and  which  Is  accompanied  with  a great  degnv  of  inflam- 
mation. (^arrotr,  p.  II.)  Among  the  richer  inhaba. 
are  many  Portuguese  Jktalgon ; tnit  by  far  (hr  larpr 
part  are  mercliants  aivd  private  retidnili  belonging 
t«»  almost  every  commercial  ctmntrv,  especially  (Jreat 
Britain.  These  hold  little  intercourse  with  the  oti'er 
Inhabs..  but  live  either  In  tlseir  tuwn-hoim**  at  Funchal, 
or  at  their  villas  or  quimtms  high'*r  up  (hr  Island,  where 
Ih.'y  <-xcrcUe  the  most  l|l>eTaI  hospitality.  A small  tax 
on  wine  seut  to  England  Is  levied  by  our  consul,  to  form 
a fund  for  charitable  purposes,  which  Is  further  Increased 
bv  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  merchants,  who 
also  BUp|K>rt  ao  EoglUb  episcopal  church,  the  present 
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minister  of  which  (Mr.  Love)  ia  at  ooee  a tealoifa 
clergyman,  and  a sclmtlflc  naturalist. 

Funchal,  the  only  town  of  Madeira  reatdrfng  any  spocial 
Mtke,  Is  situated  on  (be  S.E.  side  of  the  IsUmo.  ai>d 
strMchea  nearly  a mile  akmg  the  margia  of  the  bay.  It 
is  irregular.  Inconvenient,  Mvd  meanly  bisilc,  vhh  nar- 
row, crooked,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  some  of  which 
belnr  paved  with  shar|Kpolnted  pebbles,  are  extremely 
painful  to  walk  upon.  StreamlM  of  water  run  dowm 
some  of  the  streets  from  the  overhanging  mountain ; 
but  when  Sir  John  Barrow  was  here,  the  iiihabitanta 
washed  their  ciothea,  clesmed  their  flsh,  and  threw  their 
filth,  offlUs,  fte.  into  these  streamlets  s so  that.  In  fart, 
they  were  rendered  rather  a nuisance  than  any  thing  else ; 
but  it  is  stated  In  late  works  on  the  hland,  that  these  lo- 
conveniences  have  been  in  part  obviated,  and  the  fllth  of 
the  (own  materially  abated.  The  htHMcs  are  ctxnmnnly 
low.  tK>t  often  exerting  one  story  in  height,  with  wbltw 
outsides.  Tboae  belonglug  to  the  Adaleos  or  rich  mer- 
chants are  comparatively  large  and  handsome,  having  at 
the  top  a torrimka  or  turret,  commanding  a view  of  lb« 
harbour,  used  for  rectmnoltrliig  veseels  aa  they  arrlvw 
hi  the  offlng.  The  governor's  castle  Is  a large  dumty- 
looking  Gothic  structure,  near  the  beach.  The  caKhe- 
dra),  has  a ewrefr.  or  open  spare,  before  Its  W.  door ; ssmI 
beyond  it  Is  the  Trrrrirc  da  S4,  a pleasant  promenade 
under  several  parallel  rows  of  trees,  endoseo  by  a low 
Wall,  and  overlooked  Iw  pt'^t^  houses  with  balconlea. 
In  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Franciscan  convent  Is  m 
chamber,  the  walls  and  eeiltng  of  which  are  formed  or 
covered  with  human  skulls  and  thigh-bones!  Th« 
Kntliab  church  in  the  suburbs  Is  an  elegant  and  com- 
modiuiu  building,  literally  emboeoraed  In  ever  spring- 
ing roses  and  white  daturas.  The  convent  of  fr'osM  SriM 
hora  do  Monte,  amid  grove*  of  chesnut-trees  half  way 
tip  the  mountain,  commands  a very  fine  view.  Fun- 
c^  roads  l^M»ur  under  several  olsadvantages : the 
anchorage  Is  In  SA  or  40  fathoms ; land  squalls  aro 
often  extremely  violent ; a heary  surf  on  tne  beach, 
especially  in  spring,  makes  a landing  at  all  times  un. 

t)leasant,  and  sometimes  unsafe,  except  In  the  shore-boaia, 
□ managing  which  the  natives  are  very  skilful.  FnHB 
the  amumnd  to  the  vernal  equinox,  when  strong  south* 
erly  gali*s  throw  In  a heavy  sea.  the  roads  ore  peruUarlg 
dangernut,  and  many  aocloenCs  have  then  occurred. 

A few  inconiidrrabie  Islands  In  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
deira are  Included  under  Us  government.  Uf  these 
Porto  Santo.  3■^  m.  N.W.,  Is  the  only  one  that  Is  inha- 
bited. It  has  a parched  barren  aspect,  and  has  Imii  nne 
fountain  of  gotxl  water.  Its  products  comprise  wine 
of  an  Inferior  quality,  good  barley,  water-melons,  and 
other  fruits ; but  it  Is  wholly  destitute  of  wood.  Tbe 
town  Is  inslgniflcatit.  and  Is  occasionally  used  as  a place 
of  exile  from  Mndeira.  The  entire  pop.  of  tbe  Mand 
may  be  about  1.400.  The  little  tUands  called  tbe  Do- 
•ertai,  are  occasionally  visited  by  a few  flsbermeo  and 
smugglers,  and  (he  rest  are  mere  rocks. 

Mnilelra  It  said  to  have  been  discovered  In  1344,  by 
Macham,  an  Rngllshman,  wtio  war  wrecked,  end  cast 
on  its  shores.  Hnt  this  story  Is  very  doubtful ; and  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  Juan  Gonsalex,  wlio  had 
bet-n  despatched  on  a voyage  of  diseoverv  by  Frfoew 
Henry  of  Portugal,  and  wno  fell  In  with  this  island  ha 
1419,  was  Us  real  difcuverer.  When  discovered,  it  was 
uninhabited,  and  covered  with  wood,  and  was  on  that 
account  railed  Madeira,  that  being  the  Portuguese  teroa 
fur  timber.  It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1421, 
and  ha«  itnee  continued  in  their  possession.  ( Ritheritan'a 
AtMertca,  book  I.)  Its  occupation  by  the  English  durlnjg 
the  laic  «ar  with  France,  being  merely  In  order  to  pre- 
vent Its  falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  French,  It  was  re- 
stored to  Portugal  at  the  peace  of  |HJ4. 

MAI)P.[.EY,a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Salop,  fraiichise  Wenlrx-k,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  1ft 
m.R.S.K.  Shrewsbury,  and  l'26m.  N.W.  London.  Amn 
of  par.  3.7’'l>neret.  I’op..  in  IS.II,  A. *122.  The  town,  which 
is  ofronfldcratite  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in  hl«l»ry  oa 
having  given  refuge  to  Charles  II.  after  the  luutlc  ot 
Woprester.  rlerive*  Us  presiMit  Importance  from  lt«  pros- 
hnity  to  the  great  coal  and  Iron  district  of  I'oalhronk- 
dale.  The  rluin  h Is  a handsome  modem  strurture,  thw 
Bring  l»elng  a vicarage  in  private  patronage.  Tlie’Kotn, 
Cntlu  , Wftlcy.m.  and  rrlmUivc  Methodists  have  also 
their  re*pe<  iivr  plarr*  of  wovshin,  and  there  it  ameetinir- 
hntite  for  the  .Soc.icty  of  Friennt.  A national  school  la 
connected  with  ttie  church,  and  there  are  four  Sunday 
scImoIs.  The  irnn  tnule.  carried  on  her#  to  a considerablw 
extent.  Is  inui-li  facilitated  by  mc«no  of  the  Shropshire 
canal,  which  Johiv  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junc- 
tion canal,  aixi  conm^cts  Madeter  and  Che  Ketlt^  Iron- 
work* with  the  great  maimfacturii  g districts  of  Dudiwy. 
Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  Ac.  About  2 m.  W.  of 
the  tuwD,  and  near  the  romantic  village  of  Coalbrooli- 
dalc.  It  a cast-iron  bridge,  erected  in  I7N0,  of  on#  arch, 
too  ft.  In  span,  40  ft.  above  the  river,  and  containing  376 
tons  of  metal,  being  the  llrst  structure  of  the  kind  raised 
lo  the  yngdoa.  TM  beauUftil  rural  district,  embosqtned 
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iK-twoen  high  «nd  welUwoodfd  blllt.  has  within  the  last 
half  century  been  conrerted  into  one  of  active  mining 
aiul  manufi^uriDg  intluitrjr,  the  furnaces  now  (ItMl)  M 
work  in  tliia  vicinity  being  estianatod  to  proiluce  'iO.<N)0 
timt  of  iron  a year.  At  Coalport.  about  2 m.  frocn  the 
abnve>mcnt{uiied  bridge,  U a considerable  manufactory 
of  china.  Markets  on  Friday:  fairs  May  2b.  and  last 
Tui‘Mlay  in  Oct. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  remarkable  for  an 
eatraorilioary  convulsion  of  the  e^h,  that  took  place  in 
1773,  when  about  30  acres  of  land  were  aiiifted  from  their 
site,  and  broken  into  irregular  chasms,  large  oak  trees 
were  uprooted,  and  the  Severn,  blocked  up  for  more  than 
at>  I yards  by  the  displaced  soil  and  fallen  trees,  was  com* 
polled  to  a new  channel,  in  which  it  now  Ao«s. 

MADHAS  (PKKSIDBNCY  OF),  an  extensive  di- 
vlsUin  of  British  India,  being  the  second  In  rank  and  the 
most  southerly  of  the  three  ikresidencies.  It  cunpilses, 
with  Us  tributary  stales,  the  whole  of  IllndosCan  8.  of  Uie 
river  Krishna,  tlm  N.  ('ircart,  and  Canana  It  extends 
from  to  N.  lat.,  and  from  74^  to  B.  lung.  It 
is  of  a triangular  shape ; the  base  of  the  tnangle  being 
formed  by  a line  drawn  from  Oai\jaro,  on  ti.e  coast  of 
Curumamlel,  to  Sadasharsgiir,  near  the  l&th  degree  of 
lat.,  ou  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  their  coasts, 
and  the  ai>ex  by  Cape  Comorin,  at  the  southern  cxtre> 
inity  of  India.  It  is  consequently  bounded  on  two  of  its 
aldm,  the  B.  and  W..  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the  third, 
or  N.,  it  has  the  dura,  of  the  NUam  and  the  Hgiah  of 
ilerar,  parts  of  the  preiids.  of  lb‘Ogal  and  Uuubay,  and 
the  Portuguese  territory  of  Oon.  Its  greatest  length, 

N.  to  S.,  Is  sbout  UdUm.  Its  area.  pop.,  subdivisions,  Ac. 
are  specified  in  tlie  following  Trdile : ~ 
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elevation  as  it  approaches  the  m.  The  roountain'ranra 
bounding  the  UUuc'landon  either  side  are  the  E.and  W. 
(ihauts,  which  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  knot  of 
mountains  termed  the  Nellgherriet,  in  about  11*^  N.  lat., 
and  from  76°  3(K  to  about  77^  K.  long.  The  W.  Ghauts  a|v 
Brooch  much  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  R.,  so  that  there 
U ft  much  greater  extent  of  plain  country  in  the  K,  than  in 
Uie  W.  portion  of  the  presld.  The  Ncllgherry  Hills, 
which  maybe  considerea  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain 
system  in  8.  Hindostan.  extend  34  ro.  E.  to  W.  by  15  m. 
H.  to  S..  having  numerous  peaks  risHig  to  between  5,000 
and  6,000  ft..  aM  one,  Dodabettas,  estimated  at  R.760  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  l*he  W.  Ghauts  are  more 
continuous  and  generally  more  elevnted  than  the  B. : the 
Laiicr.  even  in  the  district  of  .Salem,  where  they  are  high- 
est. seldom  attaining  to  anelevation  of6,000  ft.,  while  the 
former  fri-qw-ntly  rise  2.01N)  ft.  higher.  The  table-land 
above  or  between  the  Ghauts  averages  in  Coorg  nearly 
6.0G0  ft.  in  elevation,  and.  in  Canara,  Balnghaut  varies 
from  S.Oon  to  5.000  ft. ; but  it  decreases  rapidly  in  height 
at  wc  proceed  K.  and  N.,  and  even  in  Mrsore,  Bangalore 
Is  only  2.R07  ft.,  and  Hurryhur  only  l.R^I  ft.,  above  the 
sea.  S.  of  the  Nellgherries,  is  the  Paiilghautrherry 
Pass,  in  Csdinpatoor,  16  m.  In  width,  extending  from  sea 
to  sen.  and  forming  a complete  break  in  the  moun^n- 

Brstem  of  S.  India.  8.  of  this  pass,  a mountain- chain, 
Uie  inferior  in  height  to  the  Nellgherries.  stretches 
nearly  due  ^ to  Cape  Comorin.  This  cliaio  separates 
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The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Godavery  and  Krishna, 
with  their  tributaries;  and  the  Pennar.  Palaur.  Pun. 
nair,  Cavery,  Colerooo,  and  Vigbey.  These  have  all 
an  E.  course,  and  disemtmgue  on  the  Commandel 
coast.  ITie  three  principal  have  been  already  described. 
(1.  671—913.,  II.  126.)  The  only  other  river  worthy 
any  MrtlcuUr  notice,  the  Culeroon.  Is  the  N.  branch  of 
the  Cavery.  which,  having  separated  from  the  laUer,  op« 
posite  Trichnopoly,  bouraa  the  distrUt  of  Tanjore  on 
the  N.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  lat.  11<^  30'.  The 
streams  running  W.  have  short  courses  •,  the  longest  is 
the  Ponany,  which  tr.3vt>rses  the  Paulgliautcherry-pass, 
but  it  is  of  iiule  use  for  navigation,  lieiug  very  sbuiow 
In  the  dry  season.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  import- 
ance: that  of  Colftlr,  Id  Masiilipabun,  is  the  principal. 
There  are  numerous  salt  lagoons,  or  inlets  of  the  sea, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  they  are  of  little  use  for 
navigation  ; and  tlw  whole  of  the  Coromandel  coast  tmi 
a shelving  shore,  and  is  beat  by  so  heavy  a surf,  as  to 
be  at  all  times  ditQcult  to  reach,  and  during  the  mon- 
soon it  is  quite  unapproachable.  The  inlet  of  Cochin, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  is  not  within  the  British  territory. 
The  Malabar  coast  within  this  presidency  U also  very 
destitute  of  good  harbours. 

TMr  C/iMo/c— differs  widely  In  the  diflbrent  portiona 
of  Ibis  presidency.  Tlic  \V.  coast  is  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  during  wbicb  the  rains  are 
excessive,  and  often  accoinpanied  by  heavy  squalls  and 
thunder  storms.  On  the  opposite  coast,  the  rains  are, 
on  the  contrary,  brought  in  by  the  N.E.  monsoon,  a 
circumstance  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ghauts  are 
elevated  enough  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  clouds, 
'llie  N.E.  monsoon  lasts  from  October  to  March;  but 
live  monsoon  rains  are  over  in  Dt-cember ; and.  much  leta 
rain  falls  on  the  Coromandel  than  the  Malator  coast, 
where,  as  in  Canara,  the  annual  fail  of  rain  Is  sometimea 
114  in.  The  quantity  falling  in  Coriinhatoor,  in  1836-7, 
was  only  9 in.,  aod  in  IK37-8,  23' I in.  The  heat  U much 
more  oppressive  on  the  E.  than  the  W.  side  of  S.  India, 
owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  dry  weather  and 

Krching  winds.  If  we  may  dctiend  on  the  statement  of 
Tghaus,  the  average  anmial  t*  mperature  of  Pondi- 
cherry. lat.  IP  66'.  is  no  less  than  h4°  7' Fah.  (29'6 
cenllg.).  that  nf  Madras  beiiijr  R2^.  {AUg.  l.andA'r,  gr., 
i.  230.)  At  tbe  mouth  of  the  Krishna.  In  the  N.  Clrcars, 
in  about  16^  Ut.,  tbe  thermometer  has  been  known  to 
stand  at  iOK^  Fab.  at  midnight ! lltamilttm't  E.  /.  (rs.z. 
i.  418.)  The  plain  country,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  presi- 
dency, is  frequently  very  unhealthy  ; but  on  the  Malabar 
coast  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  country  above  the  Ghauts, 
which  has  a mean  temperature  many* degrees  below  that 
of  the  plains,  is  decincdly  salubrious ; it  ds-rives  ralu 
from  b^b  monsoons,  haring  an  equable  climate,  and  on 
atmosphere  usually  clear,  serene,  and  highly  invigo- 
rating. 

TAc  Geolofv-^i  S.  India  has  been  noticed  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  Tllodostan.  ( 1. 993.)  Sienite,  granite,  quarts, 
greenstooe,  mica,  and  hornblende  are  Among  tbe  chief 
primitive  rocks,  In  the  Ghauts,  Nciigberries,  Ac.  The 
upper  soil  on  tbe  coasts  is  usually  sandy,  a^  not  very 
prerauctive ; but  In  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  it  fre- 
quently consists  of  a rich  alluvium  or  loam.  The  soil  of 


GcograpAtr.  Mimntaim,  — The  surface  con-  , we  Balagliaut  dlstrl^s,  N.  of  Mysore,  consists  princU 
mtral  table-land,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  , nally  of  the  red  and  black  earth,  so  prevalent  In  Um 
ing  or  plain  country  gradually  dlmlniihing  in  Deccan. 


XolMre/prodsccfs.^Many  portions  of  the  soil  In  the 
I table-land  are  highly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
I soda,  nitre,  and  other  salts ; iron  is  generally  pUmtlful, 

I and  tbe  Iron  ore  of  the  district  of  S^cm  is  extremely 
rich.  Cupper  is  found  in  NcUore,  and  a few  ot^r  dis- 
tricts, and  diamonds  near  Cuddapah.  The  presidency 
yields  no  other  mirwral  products  or  much  value.  A con- 
siderable exiont  of  surface,  e«pecially  in  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  country,  is  covered  with  forests,  comprising 
teak,  sandal,  ebonv,  and  other  valuable  Umber  trees. 
Teak  grows  on  tnc  K.  as  well  as  the  W.  Ghauts  t 
but  that  of  tbe  Malabar  coast  U tbe  roost  available, 
and  b(‘Bt  known.  In  the  market ; a good  deal  being 
floate<i  down  to  the  roast  by  the  smairrivers.  and  sent 
to  H'liuhay  and  elsewhere  for  ship-bullding.  The  toddy- 
palm  (Borossas^Iakf'ff^rrMis),  cocoa* nut  tree,  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  wliK'h  form  important  articles  of  export  ftoro  the 
W.  dUtricu ; and  other  palms  flourish  on  tbo  sandy 
coast  lands,  which  supply  few  other  useful  anicU-s. 
Tbe  sugar  cane,  ftrcca.  yam,  plantain,  Umariixl,  jack, 
znaogu,  nieluus,  and  various  other  fruits,  ginger,  tur- 
meric. cotton,  bomu,  Ac.,  some  of  which  are  Indigenous, 
arc  pretty  generally  grown  : pepper  is  an  Important 
article  of  cuiture  on  U>e  Malabar  coast,  aod  Colmbati  or 
Is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  t(d»cco.  Rl--e, 
paddy,  wheat,  barley,  roaiie,  and  all  the  other  grains 
common  in  India,  both  wet  and  dry,  arc  here  cultivated : 
tbe  first  U grown  chieflv  on  the  plains  of  the  const ; 


Cochin  and  Travancore,  on  the  W.,  from  the  district  of  , but  it  forms  also  (he  chief  export  of  Coorg,  though  aYilgh 
Madura  and  Tinnrvelly,  on  the  E.  The  Ghauts  else-  , country,  and  Is  the  great  stai>le  of  Canara.  ’1  ne  Bal^ 
wheie  form  tbo  chief  line  of  separaUon  between  the  . ghaut  districts  are  almost  wnolly  a|iprvprlated  to  dry 


British  territoftes  and  those  of  tbe  subsidiary  states.  grain  cultivation. 
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Animmlt.^Tht  eluant,  tifcr,  cheUh,  bear,  Uton. 
rlk.  ipotted  deer,  antelufw,  jackal,  wild  hofr,  Jimale 
•beep,  Ac.,  inhabit  this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Indu; 
tigers,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  countries 
watered  the  Ganges,  and  other  low  and  jungly  por- 
tims  of  lllndostan.  Ivory  is  a product  of  some  conse- 
quence in  ('oimbatoor  ; from  Tt'O  to  N)0  elenhants  being 
^troyed  In  that  prov.  betwi>en  IKli  and  1N36.  Do- 
mestic animals  are  most  numerous  In  the  K.  ami  S.  dis- 
tricts I Guntonr  Is  celebrated  for  Ks  cattle ; and  Colm- 
batoor  for  its  sheep,  which  are  not  halrv  and  long-legged 
like  those  of  the  Carnatic,  hut  small,  yielding  good 
mutton  and  coarse  wool,  made  into  common  sorts  of 
clothing,  carpets.  &c.  Lire  stock,  above  the  GhauU,  is 
scarce  and  inferior. 

hawt’tfu,  t^c.  — With  the  earepcinn  of  the  N.  Circars. 
(see  Ciacsas,  NoaTUEaN.)  (he  great<>r  |>ortion  of  the 
territories  included  in  the  Madras  |iresldency,  are  as- 
sessed for  the  land-tax  on  what  has  been  railed  the 
rt/otirar  system.  It  Is  unnecessary,  however,  after  the 
copious  details  we  have  already  given  In  the  article 
on  British  India  (see  p 3S  \ to  enter.  In  this 

place,  into  any  farther  ins«-stigallons  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  that  settlement.  It  Is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  land-tax  hi  Madras  Is  oppressive 
in  amount:  and  that  the  system  under  wlikli  it  Is 
assessed,  being  subject  to  perfietual  changes  is.  In  fact, 
•ubversive  of  the  security  of  propertv,  and  consequs'utly 
of  all  industry,  except  what  is  Imiispeiisalile  to  meet 
Iroinediatc  wants.  We  do  not  mean  to  Impeach  the 
motives,  or  to  depreciate  the  talcnU,  of  Sir  1‘homas 
Munro.  and  the  otner  liullvlduals  most  instrumental  In 
the  establishment  of  this  system ; but  we  do  not  well 
see.  supposing  they  bad  set  about  devising  a scheme  for 
paralysing  enterprise,  and  creating  an  Iniuperable  ob- 
stacle to  all  improvement,  how  they  could  have  hit  upon 
one  better  fltt^  to  accomplish  such  objects  than  the 
rvotwar  assessment.  It  appears  to  have  every  quality 
inat  an  assessment  should  not,  and  not  one  that  It 
should,  have;  and  It  were  Idle  to  expect  that  either  the 
revenue  of  the  presidency,  or  the  Industry  and  condition  | 
of  the  inhabitants,  shimld  be  materially  improved,  so  j 
long  as  It  is  permitted  to  shed  on  all  sides  its  withering  j 
lafluence.  | 

Agricuiturt,  4^.— The  Imposition  of  an  oppressive 
assessment  Is  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  laud  In  the  | 
Madras  presidency  is  generally  much  less  fertile  than  in  I 
Bengal  and  many  other  parts  of  British  India.  Taiijore  I 
mar  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  presidency,  | 
and  produces  the  greatest  land  revenue.  Tl>e  widest  I 
breadth  of  cultivate  land  is  met  with  in  Rajahmundry.  | 
Tanjore,  and  Coimbatoor.  The  m«Kles  of  agriculture  , 
pursued  in  the  difierent  provinces  will  be  found  briefly 
noticed  In  the  articles  which  have  especial  reference  to 
them.  Generally,  however.  It  may  be  said  that  agricul- 
ture Is  at  a very  low  ebb ; that  the  occupiers,  ground 
dowm  by  oppressive  taxes,  are  for  the  most  part  miserably 
poor,  and  tneir  Implements  and  stock  alike  bad.  Irri- 
gation is  extensively  practised  \ and  wherever  a siifllcient 
supply  of  water  (« nether  from  rivers,  tanks,  or  wells) 
can  be  commanded,  at  In  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  S.  ArctH, 
Ac.,  the  crops  of  rice  are  very  heavy.  The  lud  under 
dry  grains  It  generally  niaourM  ; and  cow  dung  used  as 
fuel  In  this  presidency  being  subject  to  a tax.  it  is  geoe- 
rally  used  as  manure.  Opium  is  rarely  or  not  at  all 
nown:  and  Indigo  only  In  smalt  quantities,  principally 
to  the  N.  districts.  Coimbatoor  exports  annually  up^ 
wards  of  4.0C0  candles  of  tobacco  to  Malabar.  Cochin, 
and  Trarancore : and  large  quantities  to  Triebinopoly 
and  Mysore.  The  superiority  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
this  province  is  attributed  to  the  soil  containuig  much 
aaltpidre  and  peroxide  of  Iron,  as  well  as  to  the  attention 
bestowed  on  Its  culture.  The  exhaustion  of  the  land, 
from  its  cultivation,  is.  however,  very  great ; the  ground  I 
consequently  requires  frtquent  and  regular  manuring, 
and  It  cultivated  every  other  year  with  dry  grains. 
Tobacco  costs  on  Uie  spot  where  protluced  about  2A 
rupees  per  candy.  Cotton  Is  a staple  product  of  Tin- 
nevelly ; and  it  and  sugar  are  raised  to  various  other 
places. 

Uani^fttctMrft,  Ac.  — The  chief  are  those  of  cotton 
cloth  : and  formerly  cotton  fabrics  and  other  piece  goods 
wore  largely  exportM.  especially  from  the  N.  (Hrears  ; 
latterly,  however,  the  lower  price  and  better  quality  of 
British  piece  goods  have  enabled  them,  to  a great  extent, 
to  luiterseiic  those  of  India  in  most  foreiim  markets ; 
though  the  latter  arc  still  exported,  especially  fVom  Tin- 
nevelly  to  the  W.  Indies  and  .America-  The  natives  have 
recsmily  turned  their  attention  to  the  imitation  of  Kng- 
llsh  coMons.  and,  in  some  instances.  It  Is  said,  with  con- 
siderable sm-cess.  The  muslins  of  t'hlcamle,  the  woollen 
carpets  of  Kllore,  and  the  silks  of  Herhampore  ( Gtnjam ), 
are  of  old  celebrity  ; but  In  general  manufacturing  Indus.  ' 
try  flourishes  most  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cloths  of  | 
Madura  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  flue  red  dye.  The  i 
state  of  manufactures  apjiears  to  depend  In  a grest  degree  | 
on  the  state  ul  ibe  roads,  ajid  meant  of  communication.  | 


Id  the  S.  provs.  the  govamment  has  comple<s>d  several 
good  carriage  roads,  and  In  the  N.  they  are  also  pretty 
giNid.  ('anani,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  without  roods,  and  vehicles  are  unknown-  The 
MaloMr  coast  has  a singular  paucity  of  manufartnrrs : 
Its  chief  wealth  arises  from  Its  large  exports  of  rice  to 
Arabia  and  Bombay,  and  of  pepper  ai^  other  spkrs, 
areca.  cocoa-nuts,  Ac.  A good  orwl  of  iron  is  mode  ia 
Ttnnevelly  ; and  mltpetre  and  salt  are  made  In  various 
parts ; but  the  latter  are  Inferior  to  those  of  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Above  the  Ghauts  the  arts  are  in  a very  rs^e 
stale. 

Whgkta  tmd  — At  Madras,  the  Nvewssd  of  40 

seers  or  H ris  m Xft  lbs.  avoird. ; the  cnndp  of  80  mauniis 
= .VN)  lbs. ; the  ttarft  for  grain  c I8  M mds.  At  Tricb- 
lnO|K>ly,  the  tftr  lor  metals  «•  9 ox.  dr.  In  Malabar, 
the  totom  of  40  soers  = !<3  lbs.  3 ni.  ; cue  foot  aw  1(^46  in. 
At  Madras,  the  moHnry  — 3,400  sq.  ft. ; the  reirweir  of 
34  mauney  = r.3233  acres,  {itadrtu  Almamafk,  IA39.) 

The  gov^mmmt  Is  t e*led,  as  in  Bombay,  in  a governor, 
sub>jrdinattf  to  the  governor-general  of  India-  He  is 
assisted  by  a council  of  3 memliers.  one  bruig  tbe  com- 
mander In  chief,  and  3 s<*cretaries,  placed  over  the  re- 
venue and  judicial,  political,  and  military  departmenu. 
In  each  of  the  30  districts  there  is  a Kuropean  collector, 
who  exerts  ali^  (he  chief  msgUterioi  ^wer.  Zillah 
courts  are  holden  in  the  prlnci^  towns  of  most  of  the 
districts  : and  there  are  four  provincial  courts  of  appeal 
at  Chittoor,  Masulipatam.Trichinopoly,  and  Telllcherry. 
In  Madras  is  a court  of  Sudder  and  Koudjvrr  Adawlut. 
an  admiralty  court,  and  the  high  court  of  judicature  for 
the  presidency.  The  Church  of  Kngland  ecclesiastical 
estal>lishtneut  consists  of  the  bishop  and  arcbdeacoa  of 
Mailras  and  19  chaplains,  in  diflkreiit  parts  of  the  pre- 
sidency. There  are  nirmeroos  Protestanl-disseDtirvg  and 
Horn.  Caih.  cliapels,  Madras  being  Uie  see  also  of  a Rom. 
Cath.  bishop.  According  to  the  government  returns  of 
1836,  about  lti8.600  children  were  receiving  instruction  at 
the  schools  within  the  presidency.  The  Madras  rollUary 
force,  accurding  to  res'ent  returns,  consists  of 50.357  men, 
of  whom  about  9.90U  are  Kuro|>eans. 

AccorwT  ofihe  Revenues  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
during  the  Four  Vrari  ending  with  1833-S9. 
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35.86439 
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4/!l43/773 
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50^4,574 

45,77460 

50  46.478 
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4^.77AM 

4/)6/M,ll3 

44047,758 

4,58,83/1X9 

57,45.507 

6046J00 

M47.74* 

61.89.130 

.5,58,54/151 

3,45/n/>15 

5.7C/)34'-»0 

95.784 

XfiV, 

14.705 

4<-. 

S.45.V7.779 

,5.4.544.'I5S 

5,71.44.707 

5.76.944X* 

5A>i|,7;S 

3,4.5U47.n 

.5,;  iK,i;u 
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RxPlRDlTtmK  of  the  Pre»icl<'nrt  of  dnriiiK  the 

Four  Ye«rt  endliiic  with  Ik3k.31>. 


licwdsoCEt*  1 
eetwhiur*.  1 

IkM-AT. 

XaywM. 

{'jrU  and  >aH. 

fl>  al  cltanres  .1  31,91,314 

31.l4.tVt 

3t/«..X>6 

V..10.TOU 

and  oo-' 

berdv.  .1  SS.43A^7 

33,(6,070 

33,16,634 

33,1C.nC3 

klil-rarj  *1x1 

irUM  rilMWOWS 

Ho.  . • i.tr.iq.iav 

Intrmtondelrt  e.^Mt.TSO 

3,7'i..3Sl 

4,M.t*>l . 

Twtol  chargrs' 

Hwn.  3,0IAA,349 
Do.  U., 

3,0o,.v»,.iSq 

3,2t;»6.1'VI  3,V»AU!I9| 

Sar|*lw*  of  rv- 

mnia'iw.r  «■- 
iWTuUtwre 

Rup,  MI,MV,i3'l 

44,V'i.tl* 

1 

53,44^7 1 

1 

4a.13.7M 

Jiittort/.  — In  tbi*  art.  India.  BamsH.  will  br  found  a 
tahlo.  showing  the  c)aD>*  nt  th**  •iict-exvtvc  aii^mpnt;t(i<in« 
t<i  thr  Kniiim  pni>4‘«sion«  in  the  t-lant.  t'he  (Ht)-  nf 
MAilrai.  with  ateiritory  tn.  along  ihnrr  bjr  I in  inland, 
grnntixl  ui  In  lf>3'>.  formed  the  fir»t  nucItMii  of  our  Ka*t- 
ern  Kuipire.  But  we  may  here  notice  the  chief  Mircr^- 
•i»  e acqiil»ition5  under  the  Madias  prrsid.  The  Jngliire. 
or  I'hingleput.  waa  obtained  by  the  R.  I.  <.'nmp.  from  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  in  l7Vl  and  I7t>3,  In  ITici,  Malaimr, 
t'auara,  Coimbutonr.  Dimligul,  Kalein.  the  ^rramahl. 
Ac.,  were  acquired  hr  coiu|uest  from  the  sultans  of 
Mysore;  In  IR-X  the  Balaghaul  diitricti  wore  erded  ; 
and  In  IM)I.  the  remainder  €>f  the  nalaih  of  Arcot'i  lerri- 
toric*  were  added  to  the  foregoing.  {Mntirtu  .Urmanact 
Jar  Pml.  fli*d  Ptiprrs  ; tlamiUvn’s 

Hind  'ttan  ami  K-  /■  f»u*e#/cer.) 

Madras,  a marlt.  city  of  Smithem  India,  cap.  of  the 
al*oTP  preshlency,  in  the  disir.  of  the  same  nrune.  on  the 
('on-maudel  coast.  fWim.  (direct  distance)  S.K. 
ami  H70m.  S.W.  ralcutta;  lat  4'  48"  N.,  long  Hih> 
81'  K.  The  area  of  the  district  or  col1«“CtonUe  of  Madras 
Is  only  30  sq.  m.  ; but  Its  pop.  tn  lKT»;-37  amounted  to 
t>3  .(Mill ; »ud  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  Us  immediate  cn- 
Tiroits,  within  a radius  of  perhaps  v|m.  round  Fort  St 
(icorge.  is  usually  estimated  at  unwards  of  400,fifO. 

Madras  Is  in  all  r«>spcct»  badly  situated : It  is  almost 
wholly  unapproachable  liy  sea.  “There  being  no  In- 
dentation on  the  coast,  nor  any  Island  to  break  off  the 
surge,  a heary  swell  rolls  In  tbroiighmit  the  year.  Ves- 
sels anchor  In  the  o^>en  roads  ; the  large  ones  keeping  a 
mile  or  two  from  shore.  The  swell  keeps  them  pitching 
and  rolling  as  unco.nfortahiv  as  when  at  tea  The  danger 
it  so  great  during  the  S.^'  mnnstKin  that  retsrit  are 
not  allowed  to  lie  here  for  several  months,  and  i he  an- 
chorage seems  deserted.  Cargoes  ire  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  boats  adapted  for  passing  through  the  turf: 
these,  called  cataMorapu,  consist  of  three  flattened  tim- 
bers. A or  10  ft-  long,  tied  togt^her  horizontally,  and 
sharpened  a little  at  the  point.  One  or  two  men  propel 
It  with  a paddle,  flatted  at  b«Hh  euds,  and  dtp  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  no  boat  could  live 
five  minute*,  these  catamarans  go  alwnit  In  perfect  safety. 
'J'he  men  are  often  washed  off,  but  Instantly  leap  on  again 
without  alarm.  A waterprraif  cap,  for  the  carriage  of 
letters  to  and  from  newly  arrived  vessels.  Is  almost  their 
only  article  of  dress.  The  boats  used  are  large  and 
deep,  made  without  ribs  nr  timbers,  of  thin  wide  planks, 
Warped  by  Are  to  a proper  shape,  and  fastened  together 
• by  strong  twine.  Against  the  swims  straw  and  mud  are 
fastened  strongly  by  the  twine,  which  ties  the  planks 
together.  No  nails  arc  used,  for  none  would  k«‘ep  a boat 
tckgether  with  such  thumping.  The  boatmen  display 
rntTgy  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  Keeping  time 
to  a rude  tune,  they  now  take  long,  and  now  short  pulls, 
as  the  waves  run  past ; they  at  length  puih  the  boat  for- 
ward on  a foaming  surf,  and  ihe  is  thrown  upon  the 
he.»rh.’’  {^aJrotm'$  S.  K.  I.  M.)  There  beuig  no 

pier  nf  any  description,  passengers  and  merchandise  lure 
all  to  he  landed  in  the  rough  way  now  descrilieit. 

Madras  presents,  fnmi  the  sea.  nothing  to  create  great 
rapectations.  Only  a few  public  buildings  arc  vlsliile, 
and  not  much  of  the  town,  as  the  site  Is  i{uite  level.  It 
|s.  however,  a noble  city,  and  has  many  Anc  ttrf*«*is. 
Fort  St.  (ieorge  may  he  considered  the  great  nucleus  and 
centre  of  Madras.  It  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  regular 
as  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta  ; but  It  is  strong,  and  has 
the  advantage*  of  requiring  a smaller  garrison,  and  of 
being  easily  relieved  by  sea.  It  occupies  a semicircular 
area,  raihur  nmre  than  | m.  tn  length,  by  from  3 to  3 
furlongs  In  width.  In  a commanding  situation,  imme- 
diately on  the  beach  ; and  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanMle 
traversed  by  mads,  and  shaded  public  walks.  Within  it 
were  formerly,  besides  many  public  offices,  some  streets 
of  private  European  dwellings,  shops,  and  stores;  but 
these  have  been  mostly  clearm  away,  and  the  Fort  now 
contains  only  the  barracks,  vieDal,  a basaar  for  the  sup- 


ply nf  the  garrison,  the  coundl-hmise,  the  old  church. 

, the  exchaugi*.  on  which  a llghc*h<mse  with  a lantern 
fMIft.  high  is  erected.  The  merchants  and  tradeso-<ti 
have  mostly  removed  their  establishments  to  the  lu-w 
streets,  opem-d  In  the  N.E.  quarter  oi  the  Black-town, 
ar«d  along  the  skirts  of  the  esplanade,  llie  Black,  or 
native  town,  which  is  N.  ami  N.K.  the  fort  and  eip*a- 
nadc,  is  well  lahi«>ut,  and  is  defended  by  a siibslani'al 
brk'k  wall.  “ The  houses  are  far  iM-ttcr,  nt  an  average, 
than  those  of  the  natives  in  Calcutta  ’n>ough  there  are 
not  so  many  fine  resilience*  of  rich  biibtKM  as  In  that 
Hty,  there  are  some  scarcely  surpassr^l  In  elegance  by  any 
In  America.”  (.Mo/ro/m.  1..M.)  It  has  jirnbrihly  b«en 
Improved  of  late  years.  Hamilton.  In  hi*  E.  /.  Ginriei  r 
says,  it  ii  irregular  and  confuvrvl,  Ireing  a mtxiure  of  brick 
arid  bamboo  htatsc*.  and  makes  a better  anpr-aranre  at  a 
distance,  than  when  closely  iiisfrectid.  .\  line  range  nf 
pui*llc  edirtn-v.  Including  the  custom-house,  office  for  tho 
B«>ard  of  Trarle.  court-house,  granary,  and  many  itnre- 
, houses,  Ac.  forms  Its  frontage  towards  Ihe  l>each.  pro- 
I leeted  from  the  fury'  nf  the  turf  by  a breakwater  ol 
\ massy  stones.  The  front  c»f  thi*  terrace,  and  the  drives 
on  the  esplanade,  form  the  cliief  promenailes  of  the  in- 
habitants 

I Madras  differs  from  Calcutta,  In  having  properly  no 
I Furopean  lown.exrr|<  tlie  few  hou««'S  within  the  fort. 

Most  of  the  Furotrean  M'tticrs  reside  In  lulmrltan 
I house*,  and  re|>alr  In  the  morning  to  their  nffiees  in 
I the  Blark-tnwn.  returning  in  the  aPemoon.  I'liclr  re- 
I tidence*  are  chiefly  «ui  the  ChiHiliry  plain,  a l.irge 
extent  of  tiirfare.  S.W.  of  ftte  fort,  arm  aeparated  fWim 
It  by  the  river  THpIleane,  winch.  In  the  neighliourhn<  d 
I of  the  city,  i*  crossed  l»j’  num*r>>us  bridge*,  t’he  house* 

I all  stand  tn  large  pint*  of  grt'und.  shaded  by  tree*,  and 
divided  hv  hvd>u-*  of  Iwunboo  or  prickly  pear.  Few  are 
of  more  t^an  one  story,  but  they  are  in  a pleasing  -tylo 
of  architecture,  having  their  porticoes  and  verandah* 

I lupfMirlrd  by  stuccoed  pillars.  A<Tording  to  Helier.  the 
{ rmirns  are  not  quite  so  large  at  those  oi  the  houses  in 
either  ('alrutta  or  Bombay,  but  they  are  more  elegant 
and  agreeable.  On  the  Choultry  plain,  near  l-ort 
St.  George,  is  the  govenior’s  residence,  a large  build- 
ing. with  a spacious  banqurtting-hall ; but  opinions 
vary  gnwtly  as  to  Its  archiiivtiiml  merit- 
I says.  It  has  some  bad  paintings  of  Conte,  ('•irn- 
wollis,  Mead<»wt,  Ac.,  and  one  good  one  of  Sir 
K-  Strange,  hut  all  are  fast  pdng  to  decay  from  the 
mnisturr  nf  the  le.v-breexe  Near  It  are  ttie  Chena'  k 
(iarden*.  in  which  i*  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camntic : and  adjacent  to  these,  la  a mosque  r»f  grey, 
stone,  with  arches  in  front,  and  3 handsome  mlnarrfs, 
the  onli  Mui'ammedan  structure  of  any  note  at  Madras. 
'Fhe  desceodiints  of  the  former  Portnp'ese  Inhabitants 
chiefly  reside  at  Sail  Thom6,  a sutnirb  on  the  shore, 
about  3 m.  S.  from  the  fort,  with  a small  rathe, 
dral,  and  3 nr^at  chapels  under  the  charge  of  a Por- 
tuguese bishop,  and  a few  priests  from  Goa.  The 
Protestant  places  of  worship  are  St.  Gesirge's  cathedral 
on  the  Choultry  plain.  4 other  episcopal  churrbe*  and 
' chapels,  a Scoicn  and  an  Armenun  church,  and  Indc- 
' pendent.  Wesleyan,  and  1‘nitarian  chapelt.  There  are 
- also  3 Rom.  Caih  churches.  The  number  of  native 
I Christians  is.  however,  staled  to  be  very  small,  though 
I increasing.  There  are  male  and  femue  orphan  asy- 
’ lums,  manr  schixilt,  and  other  chariubie  Institutions, 
conducted  In  a manner  that  hes  l«een  highly  eulogised  ; 
and  iiumeroti*  missionary  establishmefiU,  boUi  European 
and  American. 

Madras  Is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government  offices 
fhr  Its  presidency,  of  the  supreme  court,  a liMrd  of 
revenue,  marine  hoard,  Ac.  In  consequence  of  Its 
unfortunate  maritime  position,  it  has  lets  foreign  trade 
than  (he  capitals  of  either  of  the  other  presirienclet. 
Its  commerce  is  still,  however,  contiderahle.  as  It  Is 
the  princii'al  emporium  of  ihe  CoroniandeJ  coast,  and 
trades  direct  wIlli  Great  Britain,  an«l  oUier  Furopean 
countries,  the  United  Slates,  the  South  American  .States, 
China,  the  Fnstern  Islands,  the  Birman  Empire,  Cal- 
cutta. and  t'eylon.  The  principal  articles  of  iniport 
are  rii'e.  and  other  grain,  chiefly  from  Bengal;  cot- 
ton piece-goods,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  other  Bri- 
' tiih  manufactures ; raw  silk,  ftom  Bengal  and  China, 

1 with  betel  or  aroca  nut.  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper,  from 
I the  Malay  countries ; and  rice  and  pepper  m>m  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  from  Pegu.  The 
I exports  consist  of  plain  and  printed  cottons,  cotton. wool, 

1 Indigo,  salt,  Ceylon  pearls,  chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap, 

1 natron,  some  dyeing  drugs,  and  coffee,  from  the  table- 
I land  of  Mysore,  the  quantity  of  which  is  Increasing.  'I'hn 

5 real  staples  of  sugar,  rice,  optiini,  saltpKre.  nnd  lac 
ye,  of  such  Importance  In  Bengal,  are  hardly  known  as 
I export*  here.  The  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign 
' Countries  Is  prohibited  at  Madras,  (see  Report  oh  E. 
India  Prodvcf,  IH40.) 

In  Madras  rnads.  large  ships  moor  In  from  7 tn  9 fa- 
thoms, with  the  flagstatr nf  the  fort  hearing  W.N.  W 8m. 
from  shore.  Froki  Oct.  to  Jan.  is  getwraUy  cuustdcrrd 
‘ li  4 
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the  auMt  dD«&fe  Mston  of  (he  year,  in  cootcqoence  of  (be 
prevalence  of  ttomu  and  typbooni.  On  the  lAth  of  OcL 
the  flafataff  U itnick,  and  nut  erected  a^n  tUl  (be  1Mb 
of  Dec.,  durlnp  whkb  period  a ahip  coming  into  (be 
roads,  or.  Indeed,  any  where  within  soundinn  on  the 
roast  of  ('oromandei,  vitiates  her  Insuranre.  The  liaht 
within  the  fort  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a large  anip 
at  17  m.  distance,  or  from  the  mast-head  at  a distance  of 
V)  m.  By  tbe  port  regulatioos,  ou  articles  are  to  be 
shipped  ur  landed  without  a permit,  or  after  G p.m.  Any 
merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed  without  Che  pre> 
scribed  forms,  or  tnat  is  not  entered  in  the  manireat, 
is  liable  to  double  duty;  and  where  a fraudulent  In- 
teution  shall  appear,  to  conOscatlon.  All  guods  (except 
on  account  of  the  E.  I.  Company)  are  to  be  shipped  or 
landed  at  the  ghaut  opposite  to  the  ('ustom<housc,  or  p» 
double  duty.  Goods  exporcetl  in  British  or  native  vesaefs 
arc  exempted  from  duty,  but  they  must,  nevertheless, 
pass  through  the  customs'  bot>ks. 

Meat,  poultry,  Ssh,  and  other  prorisloas,  are  to  be 
procur^  for  sfiinplng  at  Madras,  Mt  they  are  neither 
so  good  nor  so  rnoap  as  In  Bengal.  Wootf  and  fuel  are 
rather  scarce,  and  dear  In  proportion.  Water  is  of  very 
good  quality.  On  account  of  the  dearness  of  provisions, 
wages  are  considerably  higher  than  at  Calcutta,  and 
comparatively  few  servonta  are  kept.  The  style  of  living 
is  much  the  same  in  Madras  as  at  Calcutta,  but  visiting 
is  not  carried  on  ujfoii  so  extensive  a scale.  In  the  cool 
season  monthly  asserobliru  arc  held  in  the  Pantlieon,  a 
building  erected  In  the  suburb  of  Vepery,  and  occasional 
balls  take  place  tbrnughoul  the  yfv.  During  the  cool 
it'asoa.  also,  races  are  held  at  St.  Thuoaas's  Mount,  about 
7m.  from  Madras.  Tbe  road  to  the  racecourse  Is  cer- 
tainly tbe  flnest  In  India,  and  shaded  by  trees  through  its 
whole  length.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Thomas  Is  the 
principsd  cantonment  for  the  artillery  of  the  Madras 
army,  with  a noble  parade  ground,  considered  one  of  the 
beat  military  stations  In  S.  India. 

Madras  experiences  less  extreme  heat  than  Calcutta, 
taking  the  average  of  tbe  year,  though  so  much  nearer 
the  equator.  Tbe  minimum  temp.  In  Jan.  1H37,  was 
6-V^  Fw.;  the  marfimsM  (n  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  mean  amrnal  temp,  was  bl‘7^.  Several  extensive 
tanks  and  some  swamps  surround  tbe  city  and  its  ter* 
ritory  { but  Madras  Is  not  said  to  be  particularly  un- 
healthy. 

The  territory  on  which  Madras  is  situated  formed  the 
first  acquisiUou  made  on  the  continent  of  India  by  the 
British,  who  obtained  it  by  a grant  from  the  rajah  of 
Bijoagur  in  1639,  with  permission  tn  erect  a fort  thereon. 
The  latter,  which  was  forthwith  built,  was  beslegvd  In 
I7b3  by  one  of  Aurengxebe's  genrrais ; ami  in  1744  by  the 
French  under  M.  de  la  Bourdonnait,  to  whom  it  sur- 
rendered aAer  a bombardment  of  three  days.  It  was 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peact^of  Alx  U Chat«lh>. 
and  sustained,  with  credit  and  succeu,  a memorable 
siege  )>y  the  French  under  ladly  to  17M-9;  since 
which  it  has  experienced  no  hostile  attack.  (HamilUm'$ 
E.  I.  Umz.  f Modem  TrameUeT,  x. ; Matcoim't  TrarrU 
m S.  E.  Atia ; Madras  Almanack ; Part,  Beports  i 
Commercial  Diet.,  fire.) 

MADBtD.  a celebrated  city,  and  the  modem  cap.  of 
Spain,  in  the  centra  of  the  kingdom,  on  tbe  Manxanarea, 
a tributary  of  the  Tagus,  39  m.  N.  by  E.  Toledo,  the 
former  cap..  320  m.  E.N.B-  Idsbon,  and  a40m.  S.W. 
Bayonne ; let.  40°  N..  long.  8«>  88'  IV'  W.  Pop., 

In  1826,  according  to  MiJlano.  181.400.  exclusive  of  about 
M.OOO  occasional  residents,  designated  forastcros ; but 
this  was  much  beyond  (be  mark  ; and  the  present  ( IB40) 
pop.  does  not  exceed  170,000.  Including  10,000  troops  and 
foreiners.  This  city,  which,  till  the  time  of  Philip  11., 
was  Tittle  more  than  an  obscure  country  town,  stands 
In  a stony  barren  district,  more  than  7,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  Kaving  no  navigable  river  near  it,  and  scarcely 
any  pcgable  water,  and  being,  at  tbe  same  lime,  ex- 
tremely cold  In  winter  and  unbearably  hot  In  summer ; 
the  thermometer,  at  the  former  season,  foiling  to  18^. 
and  during  the  latter,  rising  to  1)0*^  or  II.V>  Fahren- 
heit. This  variatdeness  of  leniperaiure.  combined  with 
the  prevalence  of  piercing  E.  and  N.E.  wiruls,  duiing 
the  gr<‘ater  part  oi  the  year,  renders  the  climate  very 
tmhealthy,  SM  especially  prejudicial  to  persons  threat- 
ened with  pulmonary  rompfaints,  some  thousands  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  died  during  the  winter  of 
{Cook's  Sketekes,  i.  176.)  All  authors,  indeed, 
agree  that  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  fix  on  a 
more  unfavourable  site.  **  From  the  Somo-Slerra,” 
says  Inglis,  " to  tbe  gates  of  Madrid,  a distance  of 
nearly  Km.,  not  a tree,  garden,  nor  country  house, 
is  to  be  seen,  scarcely  an  isolated  farm-house  or  cotUge, 
and  ouly  throe  or  four  very  inconsiderable  villages. 
The  land  is  chiefly  uncultivated,  and  even  that  part, 
msder  Ullage  and  prcaluclng  grain  is  mostlr  covered, 
with  weeds  and  stones.  In  the  midst  of  Oils  desert, 
stands  Madrid,  which  is  not  visible  more  than  two 
leagues’  distance.  From  this  side  it  appears  small  and 
not  striking ; and  although  we  may  count  upwards  of 


M>  spires  and  towers.  Done  are  so  elevated  omimposlog  aa 
to  awaken  curiosity,  like  that  felt  on  first  Ui^veiing  tbe 
towers  of  churches  In  other  Spanish  cities.  Even  Am. 
fhxn  the  gate,  the  trsveller  might  still  believe  hirascir  to 
be  100  m.  from  any  habitation : the  road  MretTbes  away, 
speckled  only  by  a few  mules ; there  are  no  carriages,  no 
horsemen,  scarmy  evea  a pe^lrUo ; (here  Is,  in  foct, 
not  one  sIra  of  vicinity  to  a great  city.'*  (L  63.) 

It  occu^es  a space  of  nearly  4 sq.  m.,  on  a slope  lo« 
cUning  S.S.W.  towards  tbe  Mansaturee, usually  an  Inalg- 
nifleant  stream  crossed  by  two  magnificent  brWgcw,  tow 
sise  and  beauty  of  which  contraK  so  strongly  with  tbe 
river  beneath  as  to  have  given  rise  to  too  saying, 
that  *'  tbe  kings  of  Spain  should  sell  the  bridges,  and 
purchase  water  with  ttie  morwy."  The  river,  however, 
sometimes  swells  to  a great  height,  hkI  pours  do«  n 
a magnificent  volume  of  water.  {StrUtbume,  H.  IM.) 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a shabby  brick  w.'Ui,  tn 
which  are  16  stone  gates,  the  handsomest  being  Uhhc  of 
Alcala,  Son  Vincente,  and  Toledo.  The  interior  rom- 
tirises  an  old  and  a more  modem  quarter,  the  former, 
built  before  Madrid,  was  the  roetrupoiis  of  Kpoin.  Tbe  K. 
and  mure  modem  part  Is  certainly  not  devukl  c<f  beauty  ; 
and  its  wide  and  welt-paved  streets,  lined  with  haiicboinw 
and  lofty  houses,  chiefly  built  with  brick  and  grey  gra- 
nllr,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  walks,  the  squares 
with  tb'jtr  elegant  founUins,  and  the  many  Urge  and 
well-built  public  cdlflces,  remind  the  traveller  (hat  he 
is  In  one  of  (he  flnest,  though  pt>rbap«  tbe  dullest, 
capitals  In  Europe.  'Ibe  best  entrance  to  tbe  city  U 
by  the  Saragmsa  road,  tlirough  the  gate  of  Alrala. 
a noble  Ionic  structure,  with  three  arclics,  the  central 
one  being  70  fl.  hl|A.  >8’lthin  the  waits,  right  and 
left,  is  tlu9  long,  wide  Prado,  with  its  rows  m trees 
strHching  in  fine  perspective  for  mure  than  ( m., 
and  tn  front  U the  OiUe  Alcala,  reselling  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  | m.  In  length,  wider  than  Ite- 
gwnt  Street,  and  flanked  by  a splendid  range  of  un- 
equal buildings,  but  all  large  size,  and  g<Mxl  |>ropor- 
tlons.  At  Its  end  It  the  great  centre,  in  which  most  of 
the  better  streets  terminate,  and,  now  at  least  r.ntber  In- 
appropriately, designated  the  Puerto  de  Sol.  Ucre,  close 
to  tbe  Soisa,  or  exchange,  is  the  great  morning  rendex- 
vuut.  cither  for  business  or  pleasure.  The  t>cs(  streets 
uniting  in  this  point  are  tbe  Caiie  Mayor,  tbe  Cnlle  de  Lt 
Montera,  and  the  Caile  de  las  Carrelas,  all  busy  thorough- 
fores,  with  good  and  showy  shops.  The  Caile  del  Arsenal 
leads  to  the  palace,  and  the  Carrera  de  Sow  Geronimu  la 
the  direct  rau  to  the  nrdens  of  the  Buen  Rctiro.  A mung 
the  squarM  of  Madrid,  the  largoat,  wHb  the  exermliun  of 
tbe  space  frunUiig  the  palace,  is  the  Plaxa  Mavor,  a 
rectangular  area,  W ft.  In  len^h,  and  330  f).  broau,  sur- 
round^ \sf  a uniform  range  cd  stone  buildioB.  5 stories 
high,  Uie  lower  part  being  o|>en  in  front,  ana  supported 
hy  pillars  forming  a baxidsomc  cokmoade.  The  chief 
streets  running  into  it  are  those  of  Atocha  and  Toledo, 
the  latter  paislng  through  the  Ptaxade  Cebada  (formerly 
the  place  of  execution  fur  criminals),  and  through  the 
gate  to  the  bridge  oi  iu  own  name.  Ntme  of  theat 
streets,  however,  will  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
Caile  do  Alcala:  many  are  good,  and  very  many  re- 
spectable. tolerably  wide,  and  formed  with  lotty  and 
well-built  houses;  but  there  is  no  other  magnificent 
street.  The  bve-streets  are  narrow  and  rrookud,  esiw- 
clally  in  tbe  S.W.  quarter,  where  decay  of  niaterUi, 
closeness  of  building,  and  extreme  flUh,  are  the  almost 
unvarying  charactemtks. 

Among  the  public  buUdhigS'  tnn*t  conspicuous  U 
the  royalpalace.  oocup^ng.  with  Its  gardens,  a spac<'  of 
nearly  80  acres,  on  the  E.  Wtk  of  the  river.  It  stand#  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Aleaxar  of  Philip  II..  burnt  down  la 
1734.  and  has  4 fronts  of  white  stone  (each  470  (k  in  letijnh 
and  100  R.  high),  enclosing  a spacious  quadrangle,  'fte 
Interior  is  fltt^  ud  Iu  a ttjne  oi  costly  magnificence,  per- 
haps not  aurpaascu  in  any  palaceof  Europe.  The  ceilmge 
arc  ckefs^ceusre  of  klengt,  Velasques,  C-orrado,  and  Tie- 
polo ; the  richest  marbles  of  Spain  adorn  its  walls,  and  (he 
rooms  are  bung  with  paintings  by  the  best  roasters,  and 
noble  mirrors  from  the  manufactory  of  St.  ll«lefooso. 
{Svintmme,  11.  168—177.)  Many  of  the  best  pictures, 
however,  have  been  removed  to  the  myM  pictitre-gxilerj 
in  tbe  Frado.  Its  armoury  la  rspectanr  t^urimis,  and 
presents  nuroennu  specimens  of  arms  and  acoutremrnta 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  hla 
victorious  generals.  (S/r  C.  Brt)oke,  II.  29.6.)  The  other 
chief  public  huildings  are— 4he  custom-house,  a handsome 
range  of  building.  390  fl.  in  lenmh ; the  Buena-Thui 
palace,  now  used  aa  a museum  of  rivli  engineering ; ami 
the  tuUace  of  the  council  of  Castile,  in  the  Caliede  Alcala  \ 
the  post-office.  In  the  Puerta  del  Sol ; the  king's  printing- 
office.  in  the  ^le  de  las  Carretas ; tbe  duke  of  Ltrbra 
palace,  contahilng  a fine  rollecUon  of  pictures,  m-ar 
the  gate  of  St  Bernardino,  in  the  N.  quarter  uf  the 
city;  tbe  palace  of  the  duke  of  Berwick;  and  thu 
national  gallery,  in  the  Prado.  Madrid,  though  a bishop's 
see,  baa  no  catoedrai ; but  there  are  67  churches ; amonig 
whkh,  however,  the  churches  of  San  Isidro  and  (Lq 
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Vliitutlon  ar*  akme  wortfaf  of  notice,  the  rest  being  i and  manjr  I y othrr  native  i«intvr» ; tlicrr  are  al<u  nearly 
externally  and  Inlemally  barbaroua.  “ No  mad  archl*  I MU  picture*  uf  tiic  Italian  and  about  900  of  the 

tect,”  tayi  Swinbtime,  *‘eter  dreamt  of  adUtortluo  of  j >li‘inUh  «tb<K/i ; ami  in  thc^Wu  /trscfnda  arc  aeveral 
tnemben  ao  caprlcloui,  of  a twiit  of  plllart,  comicea, 
or  pedlmeota  lo  wild  and  ^taatic,  but  t^  a real  aample 
of  ft  may  be  produced  In  tome  one  or  other  of  the  churches 
of  Maimd.  They  are,  wkb  two  or  three  excepUona. 

•nail  and  poor  both  In  aarbles  and  pictures.  l*heir  altars 
are  piles  o*  wooden  ornaments  heaped  up  to  the  ceUlng 
and  stuck  full  of  wax4lgbts,  which  more  than  once  hare 
set  Are  to  the  whole  church.”  (£iefuh«rue,  IL  164.) 

Previously  to  1834  there  were  66  convents ; but  several 
have  since  been  pulled  down  to  widen  the  streets,  while 
oCliers  bave  been  converted  to  fUflhrent  and,  no  doubt, 
more  ut^ul  pur|>oses  than  the  maintenance,  in  pam- 
pered idleness,  of  hundreds  of  dissolute  monks  and 
nuns.  The  great  walks  constitute  another  grand  feature 
of  the  dty.  The  trado,  or  public  promenade,  is  at 
fashionably  attended,  especially  on  Sunday,  as  Hyde 
Park  In  l.«ndoD.  It  Is  nearly  8 m.  long,  and  compnse* 
a broad  walk,  called  the  smteis.  flanked  by  several  of 
less  width,  thickly  shaded  witb  elm  trees:  contlguout  to 
it  is  the  nrden  of  the  Btun  RtHro,  the  jwiUre  of  that 
name  having  been  demolished ; and  still  lurihi-r  S.  are 


the  shady  eardens  called  Lom  DelicitUy  leading  to  the 
Canal  de  Hansanares,  which  was  once  inti*nded  to  cou- 
uect  .Madrid  with  the  Tagus  at  Toledo.  These  walk*,  in 
the  aftamoons  of  autumn,  are  croetk-d  with  the  most 
respectable  inhab.,  nor  can  any  better  idea  of  the  out-of- 
door  appearance  the  pop.  bo  got  than  by  observing 
them  on  the  Prado.  In  the  spriog,  bowevir,  the  iceuo 
Is  varied  by  visits  to  Aranjuct,  a beautiful  park  ucar 
the  'I’agus,  forming  a verdant  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
a desert.  "The  ladies,”  says  Qulo  (p.lH.).  "wear, 
with  few  exceptions,  block  silk  dresses  ainl  shawls,  or 
rather  mantillas,  of  varioua  colours,  while  ti.eir  head- 
dress consists  only  of  a slight  veil  altachixl  to  the  luUr  by 
acomb,  and  falling  on  the  sbimlder ; ami  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  wear  the  maiUlUa  and  veil  gives 
to  them  all  a smart  and  aUrortiv « air.  The  dress  oi  the 
men  Is  In  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Ui«  French  or 
English  ; but  they  usually  cover  their  persons  u iih  large 
doeka,  which,  from  the  manner  of  wearing  them,  have 
rather  a graceful  appearance.” 

The  state  of  education  lo  Madrid  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertaloed.  Miflano,  Indeed,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  166  primary  schools  and  3 colleges:  but  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  such  a statement,  as  ev  ery  thing  de- 
pends on  the  sort  of  Instruction  and  the  number  of  the 
popila  The  schools  being  gerverAlly,  however,  at  least 
till  very  recently,  under  the  guklauce  of  Uie  priests, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  education  they  alTurded 
was  of  the  very  worst  description  ( and  that,  instead  of 
expanding  and  improving  the  mind,  it  was  only  fitted 
and  intended  to  imbue  It  with  the  grossest  prejudices. 
Schools  on  the  Lancastrian  system  nave  recently  been 
Introduced  ; but  they  are  opposed  by  large  classes,  and  at 
this  moment  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  is  involved  in  the 
grossest  Iguoranco.  The  CoUgio  Imperial  and  the  .SV* 
mniarfj  de  Hubiet,  ilie  two  schools  or  colleges  fre- 
quented by  the  better  classes,  are  but  little  superior  to  the 
others : no  choice  Is,  however,  left  to  parents  ns  to  the 
education  of  their  cbtldren,  the  only  alternative  being  the 
mvernmeut  school  or  no  school.  Tfic  instruction  given  to 
females  Is  most  supertldal : reeding,  writing,  and  a little 
geography  are  taught.  In  connectiun  with  music  and 
other  accompUshments:.but  few  Udios  attain  to  any 
ihiog  like  literary  dlsUnctiuo,  and  the  minority  aro  ” ig- 
norant almost  b^ond  belief.”  Closely  connected  with 
the  educational  esteblishmenu  are  the  various  literary 
end  scientlftc  sodsdles.  most  of  which  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown.  The  Academy  of  History,  which  has 
a bawisome  mansion  la  the  Plasa  Mayor,  was  Instituted 
In  1736,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  autbenik;  materials 
for  the  history  aiul  geomphy  of  Spain  and  her  posses- 
sions, and  has  publlsboa,  amongst  other  useful  works,  ao 
historico-geographical  dictionary  of  Spain  and  Navarre. 
The  Academia  de  la  Leagaa  has  for  its  object  the  per- 
fection of  the  Castilian  language,  and  with  this  view  has 
published  a dictionary,  grammar,  and  other  works  uo 
Spanish  philology,  'ritero  are  academlrs  of  sci- 
ence, the  fine  arts,  roodicioe,  and  rural  economy,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  useful  in  promoting  tlieir  respec- 
tive objects  The  public  collections  comprise,  — 1.  the 
royal  library,  with  900,000  printed  voluroea,  besides  many 
valuable  Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  a fine  collection  m 
coins  \ 9.  the  library  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  befoniglng  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  containing  upwards  of  6U.C0O  vols. : 3. 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  in  which,  besides  other 
good  spocimens,  is  the  great  megaikeriumy  described  by 
Cuvier : A the  botanical  garden  and  iibrary  ; and,  6.,  the 
national  picture-gallery,  equal  in  extant,  and  perbaps 
little  inferior  in  excellence,  to  the  largest  in  Europe. 
**  To  the  lover  of  tbe  Spanish  school,”  says  IngUs,  '*  this 
gallery  posiossn  attraraons  which  no  other  can  ofler. 
uesides  42  pictures  of  Murillo.  It  contains  M of  Velas- 
ques, 20  of  Espoooletto,  17  of  Juanei,  6 of  Alonso  Cano, 


cheji-d'eeurre  of  'I'ltion  and  But>ens.  A full  dcscrlptlcm 
of  those  pictures  Is  given  by  Inglis  in  ch.  vL  vU.  of 
his  valualilc  work  : also  by  Cwk,  vol.l.  166—170. 

Several  newspapers  are  now  published  at  Madrid, 
many  of  which  are  violent  and  abusive  in  the  expression 
of  their  political  sentimeots ; but  few  are  sumciently 
Well  conducted  to  exercise  much  iufluenre  on  tbe  public 
mind.  The  reprinting  of  Spanish  works  has  been  during 
some  years  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  translatious 
have  been  made  of  popular  English  and  French  novels, 
sclnuiflc  and  elrmeiitary  works,  Ac. ; and  many  light 
writings,  with  a few  more  solid  {woductiuns  of  unque*. 
lionable  talent  by  Castilians  of  our  own  day.  indicate  a 
gradually  Increasing  taste  for  liU  rature,  w hich,  however, 
U far  from  general,  even  among  tbe  better  classes. 

The  tbraiHrai  amusements  of  Madrid  aro  confined  to 
two  intall  cslabllshmenU,  managed  by  tbe  ayuntamlento 
or  city  council.  At  these  theatres,  c^led  Uic  Tcofre  de 
la  Crux  and  (he  Teatro  del  Principe.  Spanish  comedy  and 
Italian  operas  are  indiscriminately  represent^  : tbo 
musical  departinent  is  on  the  whole  well  conducted:  the 
plays  are  of  the  mo»t  trifling  description,  more  resembling 
low  farces  than  regular  comedies  ; lujt.  at  any  rate,  they 
represent  pure  and  unsduiteratod  pictures  of  the  intrigues 
and  low  life  of  Spain,  and  exhibit  a truth  and  spirit  un- 
known on  any  other  stage.  A large  theatre,  begun  some 
years  ago  near  the  palace,  has  not  been  completed.  The 
great  and  all-absorbing  amusement,  however,  of  the 
pco}>le  of  Madrid  (callra  by  their  countrymen  Madri- 
lenot),  U tire  bull-fight,  held  on  the  Monday  afternoons 
during  the  seastm,  in  a Urge  open  amphitheatre,  outside 
the  gale  of  Alcala.  Monday  lo  Madrid  is  always  a kind 
of  holyday,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  (he  bull-ring  arc  in  commotion:  the  street  of  Alcala 
is  filled  ihrcughout  its  whole  extent  with  a dense  crowd 
of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot  and  others  in  carriages,  all 
hastening  to  the  same  point.  The  amphitheatre  will 
accommodate  17,000  spectators:  the  central  area  has  a 
diameter  of  93U  ft.,  and  Is  surrouiuled  by  a double  fence, 
behind  tbe  exterior  of  wbkh  the  beuebes  rise  tier  above 
tier  to  the  outer  wall,  where,  at  tbe  tup  of  all,  and  shaded 
with  awnings  and  blinds,  arc  tbe  wxes  occupied  by 
persons  of  rank  and  property.  The  intense  interest  whicn 
the  spectator*  of  all  cUsih's,  women  as  well  as  men,  feel 
in  this  butcher-like  sport,  is  visible  throughout,  and  often 
loudly  expressed ; and.  sit^  s Inglls,  ” it  U ceruinly  a 
fine  spectacle  to  sec  thousands  of  spectators  rise  simul- 
taneously, as  they  always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense : 
the  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in  Europe  pre- 
sents nothing  half  so  imposing  as  this.”  Tbe  expenses 
of  these  exhibitions  are  very  heavy  ; but  the  receipts  are 
greater,  leaving  a handsome  sura  fur  the  General  Hus. 
plial,  which,  it  is  said,  draws  from  them  a revenue  of 
3CO.OOO  reals,  or  3,00fif.  sterling. 

Inglis  says  there  is  leu  wretchedneu  lo  Madrid  than 
in  Farit,  1-undon,  and  other  great  towns  of  France  anti 
England ; but  the  condition  of  the  lower  ordiTs  has 
been  since  much  altered  for  the  worse,  by  the  sup* 

SretsioD  of  the  coovents,  on  which  they  were  greatly 
epeudent:  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  bave  also  fallen 
into  tbe  nmit  abject  distress,  though  distreu  arising 
from  this  source.  In  so  far  at  least  as  the  public  are 
concerned,  can  only  lie  temporary.  There  are  nu- 
merous benevoU'Dt  msiitutions  for  the  relief  of  IndU 
gence,  and  the  cure  of  disease,  many  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  handsome  codowmenU.  Tbe  royal  hospital 
of  San  Fernando,  a very  Urge  establishment  some- 
what like  an  English  workhouse,  and  the  mendicity 
institution  for  the  receptiou  of  beggars,  formerly  the 
greatest  nuisance  in  Maurid.  are  doing  much  good ; and 
tbo  General  Hospital  not  ooly  gives  relief  to  tbe  sick 
poor,  but  serves  as  a practical  senooi  for  the  students  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  A mont  dc  piiU,  like  tb^ 
in  Paris,  lends  money  on  security,  with  tills  dlflbronce, 
that  at  Madrid  no  tnlerest  is  taken,  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  being  borne  by  the  govemmenL 

Madrid  has  scarcely  any  manufactviring  industry,  nor  Is 
it  pouUile,  from  Its  situation,  at  a dJsUncv  Oom  any  navU 

3^0  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a stony,  unproductive 
esert,  that  it  can.  in  this  respect,  materially  improve, 
even  if  that  love.of  the  dolee  far  ntenle  should  be  given 
up,  which  seems  to  bo  tbe  summum  bonum  of  the  Ma- 
drilenian. As  it  U,  the  workmen  of  the  city  are  Ca- 
talans,  Valenclans,  Aragonese,  Asturians,  and  Gali- 
cians: in  short,  every  article  In  Madrid,  whether  of 
manufacturing  or  forming  Industry,  is  exotic,  lu  fruit 
comet  from  a distance  of  AO  m..  butter  from  Aragon, 
oranges  and  lemons  from  Valencia,  and  dates  Kom 
Murcia.  A manufoctory  of  porcelain  and  another  of  car- 
pets are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and,  most  probably,  with  as  littie  profit  as  the  mirror 
manufactory  at  St.  Udefonso  and  the  saltpetre  works  de- 
scribed oy  Townsend,  as  entailing  a heavy  annual  loss 
(vol.l.  p.  269— 378.).  The  consuiopUon  of  Madrid,  in 
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U itatMl.bjr  Inirlls.  to  hav#  bfra  at  futlowt:  — 
SaO.OOO  thf«^p.  IS.Vn  0X411.70,000  ho«i.  SOO.OOO  biiihHt 
of  com.  18,000  tnithels  uf  talt,  2,417.:1A7  arrobas  of  char- 
coal. 4,900  arr.  uf  oil.  19,‘ZAO  arr.  of  toap,  and  500, 01*0  arr. 
of  wine.  (The  arm  ha  It  equal  to  S5IIM.  aroird.)  The 
pHt-e  of  proTidont,  and  the  expentet  of  Kvlnit, 

are  very  niph.  In  ronteqiiencc  of  the  neerttUy  of  bringing 
alniott  every  article  from  a ditUnce,  and  the  want  of 
water  carriage.  The  markrtt  are  well  lupplled  with 
meat,  poultry,  and  vegetable* : bat  flih  ana  milk  are 
•rarce.  Derf  and  mutton  are  told  at  about  4{rf.  the  lb.  of 
14  oi..  veal  fetches  7M.,and  pork  M.  per  lb. ; bread  of  the 
best  quality  (and  liner  can  nowhere  be  hatl  than  in 
Madrid)  It  &fd.  per  lb..ordlDarr  wine  of  l..a  Mancha  about 
6d.  the  arrow  (4|  gallont).  l^owti  are  wild  from  Si.  to 
8i.  (id.  the  couple,  duckt  at  2|.  each,  geeie  at  9i.  (id.,  and 
turkeyt  from  4».  to  I0i.,  according  to  the  season.  Coffbe 
It  ahmit  one  third  cheaper  than  in  England  : but  lea  and 
ingar  are  tcarce,  dear,  and  had.  Fnilt  it  a^indant.  and 
Terr  cheap.  Fuel  it  me  of  the  most  expentive  articlet. 
a-m  lodgingt  fetch  at  high  renti  at  those  lu  the  best 
tituationt  in  London. 

The  state  of  society  in  Madrid  will  be  best  Iramt 
from  viewing  the  habits  of  the  middle  rlastct ; for,  in- 
deed, it  it  next  to  impottihie  for  a stranger,  even  with 
good  Introductiont,  to  know  enotigh  of  the  ariatocracy 
to  form  a correct  Judgment  of  their  domestic  habits, 
owing,  we  believe,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  general 
poverty,  wliich,  with  the  high  rate  of  living  in  Ma- 
drid. is  a very  efferttial  bar  to  hospitality.  Almost  alt 
families,  except  those  in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live  as 
in  Peril  and  Rdinburgh,  in  itoriet  or  lUts,  each  story 
Iteing  a dlitinct  house.  The  outer  door,  which  is  of. 
enormous  strength,  has  a small  window  nr  grating,  with  ' 
a sliding  shutter,  and  the  iisiud  salutation  from  the  porter, 
when  one  rings  for  admitunce  is  Qwenett  — Ui  which 
the  proper  reply  is  Crm/c  <fc  pox  (people  of  peace);  and 
the  aoor,  in  ordinary  caves,  is  npctuii.  This  precaution 
of  surveying  strangers  before  admission  is,  pernaps,  attri- 
butable  to  a feeling  of  personal  insecurity,  consequent  on 
bad  government  and  religious  persecution.  A suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a large,  well-llghtcrd.  and 
tespectaldy-fiiridslM'd  saloon,  with  a recess  on  one  side,  in 
whiih  Is  a bed.  wholly  unconcealed,  and  without  cur- 
tains ; and  at  another  tide  Is  a door-way  leading  into  a 
smaller  chamtier.  similarly  furnished  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  lady’s  boudoir  Is  always  handsomely  de- 
corated ; and  the  worst  rooms  In  an  esiabUsbment  are 
Invarialdy  the  library  or  study,  and  the  diniag-room, 
both  of  which  are  small,  and  wretchedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably  clean.  The 
manner  of  living  In  Madrid  is  somewhat  more  generous 
than  in  the  N.  provs.  A rather  rich  soup  is  usually 
added  to  the  everlasting  otla.  nr  cockido,  which  is  much 
better  made  and  more  highly  seasoned  thao  in  the  rest  of 
Hpaln*;  and  dinner  is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats. and  flruits.  accompanied  by  a moderate  supply  of 
Valdepefias  and  other  gn^  native  wines.  The  innabs.. 
except  the  tradespeople,  rise  late,  and  breakfast  on  cho- 
colate between  10  and  II.  Lounging,  reading,  or  a 
stroll  to  the  caf&s  (where,  however,  the)*  spend  nothing  \ 
occupies  the  men,  dressing  and  visiting  the  ladies,  till 
dinner  (about  three),  after  which  follows  the  siesta,  a 
season  of  almost  universal  repose  in  Madrid.  *ilie  shops 
then  are  either  shut,  or  a curtain  Is  drawn  before  the 
door:  the  shutters  of  every  window  are  closed;  scarcely 
a respectable  person  is  seen  in  the  streets  : the  stall- 
keefters  spread  cloths  over  their  wares,  and  go  to  sleep; 
groups  of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in  theshaile ; 
and  even  the  OalUclan  water-carriers,  seised  with  the  ge- 
neral drowsiness,  make  pillows  of  their  water -casks, 
siesta  over,  the  ladles  sit  In  the  balconies,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen smoke  their  cigars,  till  the  time  for  the  lounge  on 
the  Frado  ; and  then  comes  the  tfrtulia,  a very  pleasant 
and  social  meeting  for  chitchat  and  music,  closing  the 
day  of  Madrid.  Dinner  parties  are  seldom  or  never 
given,  and  there  are  no  regular  parttrt  except  balls  ; and 
those  not  frequent,  and  unacromnanied  by  any  refresh- 
ment beyond  ogtui  fretca.  The  best  national  manners 
are  not,  as  In  other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  cap., 
where  every  thing  is  sacriAced  to  tlie  rage  for  imitating 
the  French  and  Rngllsh  — a feature  which  distinguishes 
the  Madrit^m>$  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in  all 
classes,  especially  tlie  higher,  are  in  the  most  degraded 
state.  Veils,  indiHii,  are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades 
are  rare  ; but  gallantry  and  Intrigue  are  as  active  as  ever. 
The  men  think  little  ouheir  marriage  obligations,  and  pay 
no  teal  respect  to  the  other  sex  : the  women  make  dress 
and  show  the  business  of  their  lives  ; court  admiration, 
and  are  willing  victims  uf  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infi- 
delity in  married  women  Is  |>erhaps  more  frequent  than 
in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  scarcely  any  married  lady 
is  witliout  her  enrtejo.  The  ronim.tion.  nowever,  if  not 
less  sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy  ■ and  Intrigues 
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are  usually  carried  on  unkDown  to  the  hudiaDd.  who  It 
geuerailr  too  proud  to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonour. 
Sexual  immorality  is  common  also  among  the  lower 
orders ; but  there  is  not  that  drunkeanesa.  brutality, 
amt  insolence  which  characterise  the  canatiU  of  Farm 
and  lAmdoD ; and  the  stranger  nay  now  walk  about  the 
streets  In  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear  of  being 
stabbed  or  plundered,  a cireumstaoce  attributable  more 
to  the  improvesnenc  of  the  lower  orders  than  to  the 
excellence  of  the  police,  which  certainly  deserves  no 
rulogium.  ( .Virfaksfnsc,  ii.  ; Inflis,  1.  5&— MO. ; Quin'a 
TrupfU  in  Spam  ; Cook’a  Sktteket  eg  Spam  m U>*dS-Ai, 
vol.  i.  c.  B.  : (Saliano'a  I.ectnrct  <m  Span.  Lit.  in  tke 
.4Mcis<cHm  ^ 1H54  ; Joum.  qf  Eatnc.,  vol.  lx. ; and  Fn- 
VA/c  Jr^urmation.) 

Madrid  occimics  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantua  Car- 
prtanorum.  a fortified  town  bidonging  to  the  Carpeiani. 
it  was  afterwards  called  MaJorilum.  was  taken  and 
sacked  ill  1109  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  its  present 
name.  Henry  Ml.  repidred  and  enlarged  It  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  I5ih  century,  and  Philip  II.  made  it  the 
capital  of  Spain.  Its  subs^uent  history  to  the  time  of 
tho  French  war  is  unimportant.  On  the  29d  of  March 
the  city  was  entered  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat, 
and  the  royal  family  was  induced  to  remove  into  France. 
Jos^h  Bona{*artc  was  Uieo  made  king  ; but  both  he  and 
the  French  army  were,  two  months  afterwards,  obliged  by 
the  iuhabs.,  who  rose  in  a body,  to  evacuate  the  town. 
In  the  December  following.  Madrid  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  and  hils  brother  Joseph  was  rein- 
Slated  'i'he  F.nglisb  troc^s  occupied  it  for  a short  time 
in  lhl2.  and  It  was  again  visited  In  183S.  by  the  French 
under  the  Due  d’Angoulkme. 

MADIUDKJOS,  a town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile, 
pruv.  I.JI  Mancha,  ^ m.  N.N.E.  Ciudad- Real,  and  65  m. 
S.  Madrid.  P<ip.,  according  U>  MiOaoo.  6.90(i.  It  is 
, situated  in  an  extensive  and  exposed  plain  on  the  great 
road  from  Madrid  through  Araiijuct  to  Jaen  and  (jra-- 
nadii,  the  neighbourhood  being  rendered  not  only  un- 
healthy, but  also,  in  some  parts,  unproductive  t^  the 
InurKlations  of  the  Amarguilio,  which  ofti-n  greatly  injure 
the  town  and  deprive  the  iteopie  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port. llic  only  public  buildings  are  '2  par.  churches  and 
an  hosultal ; nor  are  there  more  than  a dosen  good 
houses  in  tlie  place.  A manufactory  of  serge  Is  the  only 
branch  of  industry  in  the  town  ; but  the  neighbourhood  is 
remarkable  for  Its  rich  crops  of  taflVon  and  for  extensive 
thL-c|»-farmlng.  (.Vribnso.)  IngUs  describes  the  inbab. 
as  “almost  a population  or  beggars,”  and  states  that  the 
agriculture  of  this  district  is  In  the  lowest  state,  a great 
part  of  the  soli  being  poor  and  barren,  while  the  mdo- 
lence  and  absurd  prejudices  of  the  farmers  render  the 
rest  all  but  unproductive.  (Vol.il.  p.  12.) 

M A D I K A and  1)  1 N D I G D L.  a collectonUe  of  British 
India,  presld.  Matlras,  prov.  Carnatic,  near  the  S.  ex« 
treintty  of  Hindustan,  iM'twren  lat.  9^^  and  iu°  45'  N.. 
and  long.  77^  11/  and  79^  l(K  K..  having  N.  Trichinopoly 
ami  Coimbatoor,  W.  Cochin  and  Travancore,  S.  llnne. 
veily  and  the  Gulph  of  Manaar,  and  K.the  latter  and 
Tanjore.  Area  7.^  sq.  m.  Pop.  (I83S-37)  1.135,411, 
chiefly  Hindoos  of  the  Sudra  caste.  The  N.  and  W. 
Mrts  of  this  district  are  mountainous,  the  8.  and  P..  level. 
The  hilly  parts  are  interimcrsed  with  fertile  vaUeys,  the 
principal  Iming  that  of  Dlndlgul ; but  the  plain  country 
of  Madura  is  by  far  the  most  prcriuctlve  Mrtkm  of  the 
surface.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  Vigbey.  which 
rises  in  this  district,  and  after  a course  eastw  ard  lor  about 
145  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Manaar.  A few  swamp# 
exist  on  the  shore.  The  island  of  Kamisteram  belong# 
to  this  district.  The  climate  of  the  hills  is  cool  a^ 
healthy,  but  the  wind  often  blows  with  great  violence; 
in  the  .S.  It  is  much  warmer,  the  temp.  In  April  and  Mav 
ranging  between  70°  and  98^  Fahr.  Different  kiucf# 
of  paddy  are  grown  in  the  low  country,  irrigation  be- 
ing there  fsclIUated  by  plenty  of  streams  and  tanks;  the 
husbandry  Is  tolerably  goou,  though  not  so  perfect  a# 
in  Tanjore.  In  Dimlfgul,  the  dry  culture  is  to  the  wet 
as  4 to  I ; and  the  Inhab.  are  in  much  less  comfortable 
circumstances  than  those  of  the  S.  Prufierty  Is  much 
subdivided ; tome  individuals  occupy  only  tiie  20th  |iart 
of  sn  acre,  and  few  have  more  than  135  acres.  Madura  i# 
celetirated  for  its  piece  goods,  and  its  dyers  ; and  its  ar- 
tisans in  gold,  silver,  Ac.,  are  in  many  places  much  above 
mediocrity.  Its  chief  exports  are  piece-goods.  cotSon, 
paddy,  and  chanks ; its  chief  imports,  betel  nut,  cliay 
root,  cocoa  nuts,  and  nil  set-ds.  The  roads,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works  in  this  district,  have  been  of  late  put 
Into  very  eflirient  rr|Mir  by  the  government.  Total 
public  revenue  (l>Ci7  3H)  2I9.0MA.  of  which  the  land-t.xx 
made  I63.3(i3/.  This  district  is  supposed  to  be  the  Acgra 
Pandiuma  uf  l*tolcmy.  having  been  anciently  guveiucil 
by  a Pandian  family,  and  is  one  of  tbe  holy  countritw 
or  Southern  India.  It  has  numerous  fine  temide#, 
and  other  moouments  of  former  Hindoo  grandeur.  H 
was  transferred  to  the  British  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
in  1801. 

MsDtrxA,  a town  of  S.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  precadiu^ 
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diUHct,  on  the  Vlehef,  136  m.  K.N.E.  Cape  Comorin. 
«n<lS70m.  h.VV.  Madnu:  let.  •%*/  N.,  Kntg.  7<i-'  14' t. 
It  !•  ■urrouniied  bjr  a battinned  twit  djlNfiidaled  stone 
wall ; streets  wide  and  regular,  piihllc  edidees  maffiiifi. 
cent,  but  prleate  dwrilinn  mean  and  wretched.  It  has 
some  of  the  most  eatraordinarj  specimens  of  Hindoo  ar- 
chitecture extant.  The  palace  Is  a vast  pile,  with  a dome 
HO  ft.  In  diameter ; but  it  is  much  dilapidated : the  great 
temple,  with  lu  spacious  areas,  choultries,  and  4 colossal 
portKOM,  each  a pyramid  of  10  stories,  curers  an  extent 
of  ground  almost  sutBcient  for  the  site  of  a town.  In 
front  of  the  latter  Is  a celebrated  choultry,  or  ion,  313  ft. 
In  length,  ornamented  with  polished  green  stone  eoiumns, 
and  grotesque  sculptures.  During  the  Carnatic  wars, 
from  1740  te  1760,  Madura  underwent  many  siege*.  The 
British  cifil  station,  and  seat  of  the  collector.  Ac.,  Is  In  a 
pleasant  situation,  about  m.  S.  the  town.  {HamUton'a 
£.  /.  Gaz.  ; Madras  Al>nanackM,  IK36.9H.) 

Maduxa,  an  istand  of  the  Kastero  Archipelago,  im- 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  N.E.  coast  of  Java,  with 
which  island  it  is  ^lltlcally  included,  under  the  Dutch 
gorernment.  (-SccJata.) 

MAE.sk.  See  Mxirsi. 

MAKSTRICHT  (an.  Trnjectus  ad  Mosem>,  a for* 
tided  towu  of  Holland,  pror.  Limburg,  of  which  It 
Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Maese,  14  m.  N.  by  K.  Liege, 
and  57  ra.  R.  Bntssels : laL  50°  51'  7"  N.,  long.  5°  41' 
R.  Fop.,  in  1N34,  33.000.  It  is  one  of  the  strtmgesC 
towns  In  Holland,  being  defended  by  numerous  bas- 
tions, trenches.  Ac.:  It  is  well  built,  with  wide,  clean, 
and  well-paved  streets.  The  market  Is  held  in  the  great 
square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  AdrW-dc- 
9Ulf,  hullt  In  |(>53.  and  said  to  be  one  of  tlie  dnett  strur. 
turcs  In  the  kingdom : the  ptacf  d'armes  is  also  a tine 
open  s|)Ace  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  much  fre- 
quented as  a promenade.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  comprised  the  exchange,  the  ^urcb  of  8t.  Ser> 
Vsls.  the  ei-drrtt»t  college  of  Jesuits,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
theatre ; and  In  the  town  are  10  cbiirrhes,  3 hospitals,  3 
orphan-asylums,  a lasaretto,  athensrum,  fine  public  li- 
brary, and  society  nf  agriculture.  Maestricht  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  nf  the  prov.  and  the  seat  of  a court 
of  assises  and  primary  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  a chamber 
of  commerce , and  It  sends  6 deputies  to  the  .States  of  the 

firov.  'The  industry  of  the  town  comprises  the  manu- 
acture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannels,  cotton  and  woollen 
ram,  flre-arms.  pins,  starch,  and  tobacco  ; Iwsldet  which 
there  are  soap-factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  dye- 
houses.  A coniidersble  triule  Is  rarrleii  on  with  various 
places  on  the  Maese  by  meant  of  barges,  and  packets 
ply  dally  between  Maestrfcht,  Liero.  Namur,  Ac.  Three 
large  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year  for  horses  and 
cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge)  is  the  citadel  or  fort  of  Feteriberg,  lu  the 
suburb  of  Wyk.  famous  for  its  extensive  subterranean 
stone  quarry,  containing  numerous  Intricate  galleries  and 
passages,  and  abounding  with  ciirinus  marine  and  saurian 
lossilt.  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Jardin  dcs  Plantes  at  Paris.  ( Jaodcr* 
martm.  Diet,  dr  I.imhurg,  flv.) 

MAftD.Al/KNA,  a river  of  S.  America,  and  next  to 
the  Orinoco  (he  principal  in  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
node,  through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows,  from  8.  to 
N.,  through  !>  deg.  of  lat.  It  rises  In  the  small  laxe  of 
Papas,  In  the  Andos,  about  lat  N.,  and  long.  76°  35' 
W.,  and  runs  for  at  least  500  m.  between  the  middle  and 
R.  chains  of  the  Cordillera.  Its  entire  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  BOO  m. : It  eaters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
about  65  m.  N.K.  ('artagena.  and  40  m.  S.W.  Santa 
Marta.  Its  principal  (ributair,  the  Cauca,  flows  between 
the  central  and  w.  chains  of  the  Cordillera,  and  joins  It 
fttm  the  W.,  between  150  and  800  m.  from  Us  mouth.  Its 
other  affluent*  are  the  Soganiosa.  Hesar,  and  Bogota. 
The  towns  of  Nayva.  Honcit,  and  Monpox  are  on  its 
banks.  'The  descent  of  the  Magdalena  Is  said  to  be  as 
much  as  W inches  a mile  ( Diet  Grog. ) ; and  the  strength 
of  its  waters  Is  such,  that  they  preserve  their  freshness  to 
a considerable  distance  from  Its  mouth.  The  Magdalena 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Honda,  in  lat.  5°  14'  N.,near  which 
the  navigation  is  interrufited  by  cataracts ; but  Its  ra-  I 
pldiiy  is  such,  that  a distance  of  10  leagues  aday  I*  reck-  { 
oned  very  good  progress  in  ascending  the  river,  for  a 
ckampon.  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  manned  by  34  bogas.  or 
rowers,  llie  oppressive  heat  M the  climate,  the  abun- 
dance ofra}-mans.  and  the  swarms  of  musquitos  and  other 
Insects  that  infest  the  river,  contribute  to  render  the  na- 
vigation both  dangerous  and  unpleasant ; but  tlie  Mag- 
dalena is,  notwithstanding,  the  main  route  for  the  com- 
mercial and  other  intercourse  of  the  Inland  pruv.  of  New 
Granada  with  the  ocean. 

MAGDEBURG,  a fortified  city  of  Prussian  Saxonr, 
of  which  prov.  it  Is  the  can.,  on  the  Kibe,  74  m.  S.rt'. 
Berlin,  and  ,50  m K.S.K.  Brunswick,  lat.  .53°  B' 4"  N., 
long.  1 1°  46"  R.  Pop.  In  1*07.  with  its  suburbs  (ex. 

garrison).  5l,:447.  Magdoinirg  is  a fortreos  of  the  first 
rl.ast.  and.  ftom  the  aiigmcnt.-ition  and  improvement  of 
ha  defences  since  the  war,  It  is  now  considered  one  of  the  i 
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; strongest  In  Europe.  The  cjtudel,  on  an  Island  lu  the 
I serves  also  as  a state  prison,  Baron  Trenck  and 
I Lef lyette  having,  among  others,  been  confloed  in  It. 

Magdi^urg  is  divided  into  the  Old  town,  with  the 
I suburb  Frivdrichst.'idt,  together  composing  the  ancient 
j fortress  ; and  the  New  town  and  siiourb  of  Sudenburg. 

I The  latter,  however,  bos  been  for  the  roost  part  lur- 
I rounded  with  walls,  and  the  fortifications  are  now  z>i 
J extensive  thatitUsaJd  it  would  require  an  army  of  50,000 
I men  to  invest  the  citv.  Magdeburg  has  one  good  and 
1 spacious  street,  called  the  Broadway  ; but  all  the  oilier 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  two  large 
piibtic  squares,  in  one  of  which  Is  the  catlM>dral.  This, 
which  it  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structure*  of  N.  Ger- 
many. was  erected  between  1311  and  136.1.  and  has  been 
recently  repaired  at  a cost  of  300.000  dollars.  It  has  two 
towers,  eacn  *40  ft.  In  height,  a lofty  vault,  a handsome 
high  altar,  and  numerous  tombs  and  monuments,  among 
which  it  that  of  Utho  the  Great  and  his  empress 

Magdeburg  has  lu  all  13  churches,  one  of  which  it  for 
R.  Catholics,  a synagogue,  an  ecclesiastical  semiuary,  a 
female  high  school,  or  royal  boarding  bouse  for  the  ^u- 
cation  of  girls,  a teachers'  seminary,  with  schools  fur 
agriculture,  oominerce.  surgery,  Ac. ; 5 hospitals,  a lu- 
natlc  asylum,  a workhouse,  a humane  Institution,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  various  charities ; an  arsenal,  extensive 
barracks,  and  other  military  esUdiliihments ; several 

fiubllc  libraries,  and  a theatre.  It  it  a bishop's  see,  and 
t the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  board  of  taxation, 
the  superior  courts  of  justice,  the  council,  and  the  mlllUry 
commandant  of  Prussian  8axony.  From  Its  position  on  the 
Elbe,  it  is  an  imp<irtant  entrepot  for  the  merchandise  im- 

Eortf^  intoandexpurted  from  the  central  parts  of  Germany 
y that  river.  In  other  respects,  aUo,  it  is  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  A canal,  commencing  about 
20  m.  below  the  city,  connects  the  Havel  with  the  Kibe, 
giving  Maadehiirg  a direct  water  communication  with 
Berlin  ami  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ; and  it  Is  also  the 
centre  of  a number  of  great  roads  which  lead  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  within  a railiut  of  .50m. 
Its  manufactures,  which  are  urettv  considerable,  consist 
of  silk,  linen. cotton, at>d  woollen  fabrics  : oil-cloth,  hats, 
gloves,  tobacco,  snap,  earthenware,  refined  sugar,  chlcurr, 
vinegar,  Ac.,  with  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  aiid 
distilleries.  A large  quantity  of  salt  is  made  lu  Its 
neighbourhood.  It  has  several  native  b.mking  esta- 
blishments. and  a branch  of  the  royal  hank  of  merlin. 
Several  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town ; which 
has  uniformly  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity. 

Magdeburg  was  repaired  by  Charlcma^e,  and  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  Otho  the  Great,  ft  has  suffered 
numerous  sieges.  In  1631  It  was  token  by  assault  by  the 
Imperialists  under  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  given  up  to 
military  execution,  and  was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  Is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher 
Otto  de  Guericke,  and  of  the  poet  SchuUx.  ( i’on  Zt'dti/z, 
Der  Prmssiteke  5/smS,  ill.  804.  305. ; ^crgAoiM,  AUg. 
Lander,  Ae.  tv.  655,  656. ; Stein  Itandb.) 

MAGELLAN,  or  MAGELHAKNS  (STRAIT  OF), 
a strait  at  the  S.  extremity  of  8.  America,  separating 
Patagonia  from  Tlerra  del  ^uego,  Clarence  Island,  and 
the  Isle  of  Desolation.  It  exteisds  from  Capes  de  las  Vir- 
glnas  and  Bspirltu  Santo,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  <^pes  Vic- 
toria and  de  los  Pilares,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a distance 
of  about  30nm.,  having  a breadth  varying  from  l|to 
40  m.  It  has  an  additional  commuolcatlm  with  the 
Pacific  by  Cockbum  < bannel  and  Magdalen  Sound.  Its 
shore*  are  lofty  and  generally  nigged,  and  its  depth  Is  in 
some  parts  very  great,  no  bottom  having  been  found  with 
upwards  of  1 ,500  ft.  of  line.  Some  safe  and  excellent 
bays  communicate  with  it ; but,  generally  speaking,  its 
passage  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  R-om  the  vio- 
lence of  the  currents  and  the  sudden  and  heavy  lempests 
to  which  it  is  subject.  It  was  discovered  br  Magelhaen, 
a famous  Portuguese  navigator  In  the  services  Spain, 
in  1530.  Drake  traversed  it  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world : and  It  has  since  been  frequently  explored  by 
Bririnh  navigators. 

MAGGlOKK  (I^AGO  Dl).  or  loike  of  I^amo.  (an. 
Ijurus  yrrbanus),  a famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  lying  partly 
twtwcen  llcdmont  and  Lombardy,  and  partly  wiihla  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Tessin.  It  U long  and  narrow,  stretch- 
ing above  40  m.  from  Magodino  at  Its  N.,  to  Sesto-Ca- 
lende  at  its  8.  extremity,  while  In  its  widest  parts,  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  Tore,  it  is  about  6 m.  across, 
mit  its  ordinary  breadth  doe*  nut  exceed  from  3 to  3 m. 
Its  general  direction  it  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E  . and  It  may; 
In  fact,  be  considered  as  an  ex)>ansinii  of  the  Trsslno, 
which  enters  it  at  its  N.  and  lrare«  ft  at  its  S.  extremity. 
In  addition  to  the  Upp**ror  N.  Tessinn,  It  receives  on  Its 
W.  the  waters  of  the  T(H*e,  and  oa  its  K.  side  those  of 
the 'i'resa.  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Lugano.  Its  only 
outlet  Is  the  I<ower  or  S.  Tossino.  In  some  pl.-ices  it  is 
not  less  than  SOO  fathoms  deep;  its  waters,  which  are 
clear  and  of  a neenuh  tinge,  are  well  stiKkcd  with  fish  ; 
and,  like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  navigation  is  dangerous 
from  sudden  squalla 


magnesia. 


The  ftccnenr  of  the  Lego  Maggiore  U rerr  TarM. 

'I'hat  of  the  upper  part  ti  bold  and  nountainout,  lU 
northern  branch  opening  into  one  of  the  moet  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  Rhvlian  Alp*,  which  form  a magnl^-ent 
amphitheatre  in  the  beck  ground.  Toward*  the  R.  and 
S.,  the  mountain*  gradually  decline  to  the  plain  of  Lorn- 
b.irdy  ; and  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  I*  of  a more 
quiet  and  softened  character,  yet  atiH  venr  boautihil. 

It*  immediate  shore*  are  richly  fringed  with  wood,  oc- 
cashmaHy  broken  by  picturesque  crags,  lopped  with  cas- 
tlp«  and  churches,  and  with  numerous  village*  stretching 
aliing  the  water’s  edge.  Though  Inferior  In  wildness 
and  *ublimUy  to  the  lake  of  ('omo.  and  uerhaM,  also,  to 
that  of  Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  tnis  laae  are  ge< 
nerally  allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  contrasted,  as 
they  are.  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

( Condfr't  UalVx  1.  31  -I.) 

The  Borromean  Islaiwls,  from  which  this  lake  haa  de- 
rived a great  portion  of  lU  celebrity,  are  situated  In  a 
bay,  on  Its  W.  side.  <mposite  to  Ihe  mouths  of  the  Toce. 

Of  these  the  lu>la  A-Ua  and  the  Itota  Madtv,  are  ihe 
most  famous.  They  are  of  small  slse.  and.  previously 
to  the  middle  of  the  )7th  century,  were  little  better  than 
bare  rucks;  but  being  the  property  of  ('ouot  Vitallano 
Burromeo,  a descendant  of  the  celebrated  St.  Carlo  Bor-  I 
roroeo,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence,  and  to 
convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  time.  Into  a 
sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were  oonsequenlly  covered 
with  earth  brought  from  the  adjoining  mainlaDa,  formcMl 
<capoclaUy  the  Tsola  Bella)  Into  splendid  terraces,  lined 
with  tree*  and  statues,  and  ornamented  with  superb  pa-  I "**™®®^*  ■» 

laces.  UDlucklly,  however,  nothing  U natural,  aU  is 
art. 


empire,  but  at  the  eommeneemcBt  of  the  Hih  eeotury 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  Sarkhan.  sultan  of  ionla.  an« 
finely  was  annexed,  in  I44S.  to  Che  domlakms  of  Ma> 
bomA  II.,  the  conqueror  of  CusistenUttopU. 

The  above  city  must  not  be  coofosinded  with  Mogwcsui 
04  M(ruMdmm,  close  to  the  modem  Inek-basar.  and 
about  50  m.  8.S.K.  Smyrna,  which,  though  a place  M 
some  consequence,  was  greatly  Inferior  to  toe  Magnesia 
m4  SipiflMm.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  Che  ruins  ol 
a theatre,  stadium,  and  maniScent  octastyle  look  tem- 
ple, said  to  have  surpassed  In  the  harmony  of  its  prt^ 
portions  even  the  temple  of  lilana  at  Epbosus.  (LcaAee 

^*MAYlAB^*tnH)OBAM,  or  MAVAUPOOUAM.  a 
village  and  a curious  assemblage  of  rock  temple*  in  Hio- 
dosUn,  on  the  t'oromandel  coast,  dlstr.  Chinglcpui, 
about  33m.  S.S.W.  Madras;  laL  IS®  36'  long, 

UK  E.  The  temples  In  their  general  character  closely 
resemble  those  at  Rllora  and  Hsewhere.  on  the  W.  side 
of  Hlodostan  : but,  from  their  being  cut  In  a granito 
rock,  they  are  In  better  preservation.  They  have  been 
chiefly  consecrated  to  Vishnu,  whose  worship  appears  to 
have  prcdomliiatod  on  this,  as  that  of  Siva  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  India.  Atlhe  foot  ofa  hUl  N.  of  the  vllUge 
Is  a pagtMla,  aliout  86  ft.  high,  nearly  as  long,  and  abwt 
half  as  broad,  hewn  from  a single  rock,  and  covered  wl^ 
sculptures.  Near  this  temple,  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
about  90  ft.  In  extent,  by  30  In  height,  U covered  with 
bas-relief*.  Including  a flgaotk  figure  of  Krishna,  u- 
otber  of  his  fkvourite  Arjoon,  and  representations  of  a 
number  of  animals.  Opposite  to  this,  and  surrounded 
by  a stone  wall,  are  8 brick  pagodas  of  great  autiquK)  s 
a^aeent  to  which  are  8 eacBvaUon*  In  the  r«*.  one  sup- 


On  wy'rj  ddv  vfW  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  plcasina  tntficaclM  Inierrwtv. 


No  artful  «Udn«Mio  peralrs  th«  weMS 
irn>*v  nod*  at  irrove.  men  alln  ha*  a btMtwr, 
And  half  ihc  p’atfor^  JuU  tvdacto  the  oUwv. 


The  mfPiina  r*«i  Invertad  natnrv  wes, 

Trvaa  ciM  to  tta(u«,  uaiuM  ihtck  lu  uva ’* 

Pora'«  M*rml  Httmn*,  W-  !•  »4. 

For  a lengthened  period,  however,  these  UlaiKl*  were 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration  ; but  as  a simpler  and 
purer  taste  began  to  prevail,  they  came  to  bo  regarded 
with  very  different  feelings,  and  have  latterly,  perhaps. 
beA)  too  much  depreciated,  'fhese  are  now  usually  looked 
upon  by  Englishmen,  at  least,  as  Uttic  better  than  “ quar- 
ries akove  ground  and  as  evincing  only  the  wealth, 
extravagance,  and  l^  taste  oftbelr  founder.  {KusSace's 
Italy,  vol.  ir.,  6vo.  edit. ; 5/mons’s  p.  8.  Ac.) 

MAGINDANAO,  or  MINDANAO,  the  most  8. 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  see. 

MAGNESIA  (now  MANIS A),  an  ancient 

town,  of  some  celebrity,  in  Asiatic  Turkn.  88  m.  N.K. 
Smyrna.  Pop.  according  to  Elliott  about  30,000.  of  whom 
4,000  are  Greeks,  8,000  Armenians,  and  a few  Jews.  It 
is  situatod  near  the  Kodus,  or  an.  Hermut,  embosomed  In 
bills  long  noted  for  the  production  of  loadstones,  aitd  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
being  in  the  width  of  Its  streets,  and  other  respects,  far 
superior  to  Smyrna.  The  piinclpal  buildings  are  two 
moeques.  with  double  minarets,  inakaling  a royal  found- 
ation, and  the  Interior  of  each  Is  adorned  with  palnUo^ 
lamp*.  Ivory  balls,  ostriches'  eggs,  &c.,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  In  Ibe  moeques  of  Omstaullnuple.  There  are  88 
other  mosquea,  and  the  Armeolans,Greeks.  aad  Jews  have 
their  retpMlive  place*  of  worship.  A Jewish  college,  lu-  I 
nAic  asylum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Amuratb  1 1 are  the  I 
only  other  public  edifices,  except  the  khans,  which  are  I 
numerous,  and  well  built.  The  manufocture  of  cotton 
and  silk  g^s,  and  goats’  hair  shawls,  employs  mainr  of 
the  inbab.,  and  thetoxm  derives  some  Importance  irom 
being  on  Ihe  great  road  between  Smyrna  and  the  In- 
terior Asia  Minor.  (ElboU,  U.  56— M. ; Chandler,  1. 

Magnesia  was  In  all  probability  colonised  by  the  Mag- 
oesians  of  Thessaly,  not  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Cyme  and  Smyrna,  two  other  iEollan  cities.  It  Is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  a signal  victory  obtained  br  the 
Romans,  under  the  two  Sciplos,  over  the  forces  of  An- 
Uwhu*  the  Great,  who  was  conseqoentiy  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  the  chain  of  Taurus,  and  leave  Asia  Minor 
at  the  disposal  of  Che  conquerors.  The  inhab.  afterwards 
displayed  great  bravery  lu  defending  their  town  against 
Mlthridates.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.D.  17.  Mag- 


dltplayed  great  bravery  lu  defending  their  town  against 
Mlthridates.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.D.  17.  Mag- 
nesia, in  common  with  Tl  other  cities,  was  ail  but  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  owed  Its  restoration  to  a 
great  measure  to  the  emperor’s  generosity.  Ditodeeim 
eelrbrn  Atm  urbet  caUapm  nocfwrtso  motu  terrm ; gwd 
improtitior.  graviorqne  peetia  fuit : neqne  aolititm  In 
tau  caa%  (jfngium  tahrmirbal  in  aperla  prornmpemdi, 
quia  diduelit  territ  kauriebantur.  Aaperrima  luet  in 
eotdem  miieri'confitfm  traett  : crnflrs  teatertimm  poUia^ 
tut  C^tar  et  quantum  tarario  pendebant  fn  Mfnfwns- 
mum  remitu.  Magnetei  a Sipyio  proeimi  dauma  ac 
ri'tnedio  kablii.  (Tne.  Ann.  11.  47.) 

it  was  a flourishing  city  at  a late  period  of  the  Roman 


by  a stone  wall,  are  8 brick  pagodas  of  great  autiquiiy  s 
a^acent  to  which  are  8 excavation*  In  the  rort.  one  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  in  a manner  somewhat  like  the  care  at 
Klepbania,  and  the  other  hrontlng  a sculptured  group, 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  Krishna's  adveiuurc*. 
.Still  proceeding  8..  the  traveller  crosses  a rocky  hill.  In 
which  is  a spaaous  excavation.  In  the  middle  compart- 
ment of  which  Is  a figure  of  Siva  betwemJ  Brahma  and 
Vishnu ; while  at  one  end  of  the  temple  is  a stgaotic 
figure  of  VUhDU  sleeping  upon  a cobra-de-capello.  and 
at  lb*  other  an  eight-armed  goddess,  mounted  w a lion, 
rescuing  a human  figure  from  a buffklo- beaded  deinoo- 
Sqveral  of  the  figure*  are  executed  in  a very  superior 
style.  About  a mile  further  S.  are  other  sculptured 
rocks,  said  to  surpass  those  already  noticed.  One  pagoda 
if  about  40  ft.  in  height,  by  89  in  length  and  breadth  ; and 
another  49  ft.  to  length  and  breadth,  and  85  ft.  in  bright, 
but  rent,  as  by  some  violent  convulsion,  from  top  to 
bottom  i beside*  which  there  are  three  iroallcr  struc- 
tures. and  large  figures  of  a lion  and  an  elephant,  the 
last  extremely  true  to  nature.  E.  of  the  village,  and 
washed  by  the  sea.  is  an  ancient  ttooe  pag^  within 
which,  also,  are  several  sculptured  figure*.  The  tea  has 
ol^iously  encroached  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  haa 

Krobably  submerged  many  temple*  that  formerly  existed 
ere.  Mababallpooram  is  believed  to  have  been  andemly 
of  considerable  importance  as  a metropolis  of  the  kings 
of  the  race  of  Pandlon,  In  Hindoo  mythology.  (Holdings 
Aon*  In  Atiat.  Retearcket^.\  ifefirr,  gc,  wussfiu.) 

MAHADKO  TEMPLE,  a celebrated  place  of  Hindoo 
worship  in  British  India,  prov.  Guodwanah,  on  the  Ner. 
budda,60m.  8.E.  Hussingabad ; lat.  VP  W N.,  long. 
ItlP  35'  K. 

MAHAKUDDY  (AfuAa  Uadi,  the  great  river),  a eon- 
tidcrable  river  of  Hlndostan,  having  Us  source  in  tbu 

£rov.  of  Guodwanah  ; laL  81^  30*  N.,  long.  8|^  K,  and 
owing  moetly  E.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  It  eotora 
by  numerous  mouths,  about  lat.  IIP  S .,  and  between  lung 
6^  vy  and  87'^  E.,  after  a course  of  more  than  500  m. 
At  Cuttack,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea,  the  river.  In  thw 
rainy  season,  has  a breadth  of  about  8 m. ; but  it  is.  not- 
wUhstandltig,  fordable  at  this  point  from  Jan.  to  June. 
During  the  rMn*  it  is  navigable  for  a distance  of  almost 
300  m.  from  the  sea.  Its  deposits  couslst  of  a coarse 
sand,  hostlie  to  vegetation,  Imt  frequently  contAiuiiig 
diamonds  of  the  first  quality,  and  which  are  occasionally 
of  cunslderable  sixa  (Hamilton't  A.  /.  Qax.) 

MAKE',  a sea.port  town  of  Hlndostan.  It  belong*  to 
the  French,  and  was  formerly  their  principal  setUcutent 
on  the  esast  of  Malabar,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 
It  is  admirably  situated  on  rising  ground,  beside  a snmll 
river,  navigable  for  boats  to  a considerable  distance  in- 
land, 40  m.  N.E.  Calicut.  Pop.,  in  1836,  3355.  nearly  all 
of  native  racm.  The  town  Is  well  built,  and  haa  several 
ha^some  houses.  3 churches,  Ac.  Its  commerce  is, 
however,  small:  and  mostly  confined  to  cocoa-nuta, 
pepper,  arrack,  Ac.  (Official  Hetunu.) 

MAHIM,  a town  of  Htudostan,  prov.  Aurunaabad,  on 
tbe  island  of-^ombay,  near  lu  N.  extremity,  In  lat.  19°  'if 
N..  and  long.  78^  M'  R.  It  has  a Portuguese  churrb  and 
a R.  Cath.  college,  and.  in  1HI6,  iU  pop.,  with  that  ot 
loinc  adiheent  villaMs,  amounted  to  15,600. 

MAIDA.  a small  town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom..  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra  II..  8 m.  S.  by  E.  Nirastro.  It  is  cldcfly 
noted  for  an  engagement  fought  In  it*  vicinity,  on  the 
4th  July,  18^  when  an  English  army  under  blr  John 


I 


MAlO£NHEAl). 

StUArt  mtirHf  defeated  • greatly  lupciior  French  force 
under  lioanier. 

MAtDKNlIKAD,  a rotm.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  rn.  Berkt,  hiind.  Bray,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thamee,  Him.  R.  by  N.  Reading,  and  27  m.  W.  LoTxIon. 
pop.  of  the  Dor.,  in  litgl.  about  2,400.  The  town  cuniiits 
almoat  entirely  of  one  atreet  extending  from  the  rirer 
about  I m.  al<Mig  the  high  road  tu  Oxford,  and  lined  with 
namerotu  reapertable  and  a few  handionic  houiea : It  la 
toterwbly  woll  flagged  and  macademixrd,  but  only  par- 
tially lighted  with  gaa.  The  guUdliall.  in  the  market 
place,  ii  a apacloua  atone  building  : there  la  alao  a hand- 
aome  rha(ie|  of  ease,  and  the  \Vcslcyan  Methodiata  and 
BaptUta  have  their  reaiMK'tlve  plai'ea  of  woriliip.  A na- 
tional and  infant  achool,  with  3 .Sunday  achotila.  fumiih 
inatnicliun  to  the  children  of  the  |K>or.  and  there  arc 
almahmiu's  and  other  charltlea  for  the  al>k  and  agetl. 
Tlio  Uristnl,  Bath,  and  Kxeter  branch  of  the  great  weat- 
ern  rood  t»  hero  carried  over  the  'niarara  ^ a hand- 
aome  atone  bridge  of  13  archea,  and  about  MO  yarda  S. 
from  it  ia  another  bridge  of  3 arrhea,  forming  part  of 
tbe  Creat  Western  Railway,  which  aklrta  the  town  in  ita 
wh  ile  extent  Maidenhead  appeara  to  be  in  a thriring 
condition : It  haa  no  manufacturea,  hut  ta  in  the  centre 
of  an  opulent  nelghbourhimd,  and  derivea  conaidrrable 
trading  Importauce  from  Its  iKxitlon  on  one  of  the  must 
frequented  roads  of  the  emnirc.  Tbe  bor.  was  first 
chartered  by  Kdward  III.,  and  thecorp«>ratloo  now  com- 
prises a mayor  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  II  coun- 
cillors. Corporation  revenue,  2,733.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesrday ; horse  and  cattle  ikirs,  Whit-Wednosday,  Sept. 
19.,  and  Sov.  30. 

M.\I[)STONPm  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market.town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  hand,  of  its  own  tumc. 
In  the  R.  div.  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  on  the  K.  bank 
of  the  Medway  (crossed  here  by  a brldm  of  five  arches), 
30^  m.  R.S.K.  I-ondon,  and  33  m.  W.  Canterbury.  Area 
of  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  4,420  acres.  Pop.,  In  l*<3|.  I6..3H7. 
The  town,  which  is  about  I m In  len^h  from  N.  to  S., 
and  I m.  in  brewlth,  consists  prtnclp.Uly  of  a well-built 
street,  leading  N.R.  from  the  briagetoalcngthened  narrow 
street,  alone  the  road  from  Hochetter  to  '1  cntrrdcn  ; but 
exclusive  of  these  there  are  many  smaller  streets.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  co.  hall,  a modem 
structure,  well  ada|ite«l  for  the  business  of  the  asKlxes, 
tbe  new  gaol,  an  Immense  stnicture,  erected.  In  at 
an  ex{>ense  of  2U0,00i>/.,  covering  more  than  13  acres  of 
land,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
in  England,  tho  barracks  near  the  gaol,  tbe  county  ball- 
rooms,  and  a small  but  ureUr  theatre.  The  markrt- 
bouie,  tho  lower  |iart  of  which  Is  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  com,  staiuls  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  and  behind  It 
U a new  market-place,  conveniently  arranged  for  tbe 
sale  of  provisions.  The  churcii,  one  of  the  larmt  In 
the  kingdom,  is  an  extrenuly  handsome  embattled 
ediflee,  aitti  a lofty  tower,  fonnerly  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  destroyed  by  lightning  In  I73U:  it  was  made  col- 
legbitc  In  the  reign  of  Kiciiard  II.,  and  attached  loan 
cTclesiastical  college,  destroyed  with  many  others  at  the 
Reformation : the  living  (s  a perpetual  curacy,  In  the 
gifr  of  the  Archbishop  of  ranterbury.  There  Is  also  a 
ncjv  district  church,  erected,  by  the  church-building 
commissioners,  at  an  estimate  cost  of  13,000/.,  the  in- 
cumhency  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  curate  of  Maid- 
stone. Placet  of  worship  are  also  supported  br  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  IndepenJents,  Baptists,  Uniia- 
rians,  and  the  .Socletv  of  Friends.  A free  grammar- 
school  was  founded,  fn  the  reign  of  P.dward  VI.,  by 
the  corporation,  which  has  two  exhibitions  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford : freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  bore  gratis,  for  classical  instruction, 
tho  master  making  a charge  for  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation. This  tch<x>l  Is  not  In  a very  flourishing  state, 
and  its  inefli-ienry  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
proprietary  schoof,  which  Is  well  supported  and  at- 
tended. A bluc-coat  hospital  was  founded,  iu  1711,  for 
tho  clothing  and  education  of  33  boys  and  43  ^rli,  and 
there  are  three  other  endowed  charity  schools,  and  a 
Lancastrian  school.  Four  sets  of  almshouses  furnish 
ItKiyliig,  clothing,  and  money  allowances  tu  20  old  wo. 
mm.  .Mid  various  beouests  and  cboritifs  exist  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor.  A philosuphical  so- 
rictv  was  instituted  here  in  1A24,  a good  liwary  ai^ 
reading-room  Is  (‘stabllsbed,  and  a newspaper  U pub- 
Hlhed  once  a week. 

•*  Maidstone  it  in  a very  prosperous  state,  and  there  Is 
no  want  of  emnloyment.  There  Is  a demand  for  houses 
of  a superior  class,  and  many  have  been  built  since  the 
census  of  l*<3| ; i>ut  many  of  tho  cottages  are  nnoccu- 

Eled,  owing  to  the  cumpletluii  of  public  works,  which 
ad  been  going  on  fur  some  years.  The  only  manufoc- 
tory  of  any  Importance  Is  that  of  paper : there  are  tlx 
l^r-mllls  In  tnc  par.,  cmphiylng  atgiut  AOO  hands.  The 
t,  blanket,  and  hop-bsig  manuf.tctories  are  of  much 
les»  extent.  There  b a considera'de  traffic  on  tho  river, 
which  has  hem  for  many  rears  gradnally  Increasing; 
and  the  aiinnat  tonnage  of  vc»suU  p listng  thnmgli  i W- 
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I llngton  lock,  about  2 m.  from  the  town,  is,  at  present, 

I supposed  to  average  I20,0fxt  tons,  on  which  tolls  are  i>aid 
I totne  amount  of  about  l.fi'4]/.  The  principal  articles  of 
merchandise  bniught  np  the  river,  are  cools  and  timiter 
for  the  supply  uf  the  nelghbourhoml,  and  also  of  Tun- 
bridge. Seven- Oaks,  and  the  whole  weald  of  Kent-  A 
j portion  (if  the  latter  article  is  Imported  direct  from  the 
, Baltic  and  America.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
, for  Its  abundant  produce  in  hops  and  fruit,  both  of  which 
are  carried  down  the  river  with  paper  and  stone."  ( i/ans. 
Coro.  Hrport.) 

Maidstone  reedved  Its  charter  of  Incorpnratlon  from 
Edward  VI.,  In  IM9.  but  forfeited  it  in  the  following 
reign,  owing  to  the  connection  of  Its  inhab.  with  the 
Insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Queen  Elisabeth 
granted  another  charter,  with  increased  privileges ; but 
this  alto  btfcame  void,  by  a quo  trarranio,  soon  after 
the  Kevolution  of  1648  ; and  a new  rharterwas  granted 
in  >748.  by  George  II.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  of 
1837  the  borough  is  divided  Into  3 wards,  tbe  corporate 
uffleers  being  a mayor  and  A other  aklennen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors. (Nirp.  revenues  In  1839,  4,137/.,  exclusive  of  321. 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  property.  The  Lent  and  sum- 
mer  assises  are  held  Itere,  as  also  the  quarter-seasiuns 
for  the  W*.  division  of  Kent.  The  recorder  hoidt.  also, 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  within  the  borough  ; and  there 
is  a court  for  the  recoverr  of  small  debts.  This  borough 
has  sent  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  6ib  of  Edward 
V I.  Down  tu  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  In  the  freemen  (by  birth,  apprenticeship,  and 
purchase)  not  receiving  aims.  The  limits  of  the  borough 
w'cre  not  altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  In  I83P-40,  it 
had  1.687  registered  electors.  Maidstone  Is  also  the  chief 
place  of  election  for  the  mems.  for  tbe  W.  division  of  the 
county.  Large  markets  on  Tharsday  for  hops,  com, 
horses,  and  cittle:  fairs  for  cattle,  ke.  1st  Tuesday  in 
each  month,  Feb.  IS.,  May  12.,  June  20.,  and  OcC  17. 

MAILCOTTA.  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Mysore, 
and  a celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship,  on  a rocky 
bill,  17  m,  N.  .Seringapatam;  lat.  12®  W N..  long.  42* 

R.  llie  town,  which  Is  open  and  paved,  has  abmit  4rd 
good  houses,  mostly  occupied  ^ Brahmins,  and  several 
rich  pagodas,  choultries,  sc.  'fhe  most  striking  edifice 
if  a temple  dedicated  to  Narasinglia  (the  man-lion), 
which  stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain, 
and  Is  approached  by  a staircase  rut  in  the  rock,  and  or- 
namentea  at  intervals  with  smaller  temples  and  arches. 
It  has,  besides,  a temple  to  Krishna,  a square  building 
of  vast  dlnumsions,  entirely  siirrounoed  by  a colonnade, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  In  jewels  and 
other  articles  of  value ; and  held  in  such  esteem  that 
TIppno  did  r>ot  venture  to  mitrage  the  prejudices  of  his 
Hindoo  subjects  by  plundering  It.  There  is  also  a large 
and  fine  reservoir  at  Maiicntla.  surrounded  by  numerous 
biiildiugs  fur  the  accommodation  of  devotees.  Near  tiits 
to«n  the  Malirattas  defeated  Hyder  All,  in  1772.  (///f- 
miiton'i  E.  1.  Qaxetttfr.) 

M.4  INK,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  X.  America,  being  at  onro 
the  roost  northerly  and  easterly  state  in  the  Union,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  w*  N.  to  an  uncertain  distance  north- 
wards (see  POtt)i  and  between  67®  and  71**  W.  long., 
having  N.W.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  E.  New  Bruns- 
wick, W.  New  Hampshire,  and  8.  and  S.R  the  Atlanilc. 
Neither  Its  length,  breadth,  ares,  nur  pop.  can  at  pro. 
sent  be  acetirately  determined  : sitKr  almiit  a third  pari 
of  its  surface,  as  claimed  by  the  .Americans,  forms  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  U.  States  and  Gn*at 
Britain.  Incluulng  this  territory,  the  total  area  would 
be  about  32,0(j0  sq.  m..  and  the  pop.  almut  4H.*t.uuo. 
Maine  has  a greater  extent  of  coast,  and  more  good  har- 
bours than  any  otlmr  stale  of  the  Union.  Its  shores  are 
all  along  indented  by  deep  bays  ; and  the  opposite  sea  is 
studded  with  ouinerous  niie  Islands,  some  of  consider. 
Able  site.  Near  the  coast  the  surface  is  level,  but  it  rises 
on  proceeding  inland,  and  most  nart  of  the  state  is  hilly. 
In  the  N.W.  a motintain  chain  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween  the  streams  that  join  the  St.  I^wrence,  and  thoso 
that  fall  into  the  .Atlantic;  and  a lateral  branch  from 
this  chain,  bi-twecn  lat.  46®  and  46®  30*.  separates  the 
basins  of  the  Ketmebec,  Penobscot,  Ac.  on  the  S..  from 
that  of  the  St.  John’s  on  the  N.  Several  of  the  suinmlts 
in  Maine  reach  an  elevaliun  of  4,(X)0  ft.;  and  Mount 
Katahdin.  near  lat.  46®.  which  rises  to  3.333  ft.,  is 
reckoned  the  highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  St.  l.awreiicc.  It  has  been  estimated  that  l-C(h  laart 
of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water : there  are 
numerous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N..  the  lormC  of  which, 
Moosehead.  it  M m.  in  breadth.  'The  St.  John’s  river  is 
eliewherr  noticed  (o$Ur.  p.  89.) : the  Penobscot,  Kenne- 
beck.  Androscoggin.  St.  Croix,  Ac.,  Itave  all  a general 

S.  direction,  and  several  are  navigable  for  the  griwier 
part  of  their  length.  The  climate  Is  cold  : Ice  and  snow 
last,  in  the  N.  and  central  parts,  from  October  to  April, 
and  the  summer  is  short ; but  the  atmdspbere  Is  generally 
clear,  tbe  weather  uniform,  and  the  country  saTubri>>ii«. 
The  soil  on  and  near  the  coast  Is  sandy  and  poor  ; tnu  it 
improves  greatly  as  U recedes  tuwarib,  espr\.ull>  oli  iig 
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the  b*nk«of  the  rirera.  The  fremter  portim  of  the  aUte 
wu  orlK^nallj  covered  with  dcnie  toretti  of  fine  Sr, 
beech,  Ac.  lo  the  S..  and  •omc  of  the  central  part*, 
thciw;  have  hern  moaily  cleared  ; but  thevare  *tlll  iirarly 
unbroken  in  the  N..  thuuftti  the  value  ni  the  luratjer  lUt 
down  anntially  In  the  Kiale  Is  estimated  at  lO.iXiO.OUO 
doilars.  Wheat,  maiie,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  pease, 
beans,  and  Sax,  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  pro* 
ducts.  Apples  and  |)ears  grow  to  iierfection ; and  rner* 
ties,  plums,  and  grai>es  grow  In  the  woods.  F,  of  the 
Kcmiebec,  and  along  that  river,  arc  some  excellent 
aralilr  lands  ; and  between  Konnr(>ec  and  Prnol>srot  are  I 
some  of  the  Snest  graxiiig  lands  in  New  T.nglHnd.  Tilt  I 
lately  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  the  most  important 
Unneh  of  rural  industry,  the  annual  value  of  the 
rlip  of  wool  lieing  eitlmati^  at  about  dollars. 

Good  martde  is  found  in  some  districts,  and  lime  burning 
is  extmilvrly  earnest  on.  Iron  ore  is  ubumlant,  anti 
some  lead  has  bi-en  discovered.  Maine  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  iuather.  cordage, 
nails,  spirits,  maple  sugar,  Ac.  The  annual  value  of 
,1s  manufa'turrs  has  Itecn  estimated  at  lO.OOO.UX)  dol* 
lari.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  lumber,  great  auan* 
titles  of  which  are  shipfsed  fur  the  West  Imlia  islaims,  as 
well  as  for  the  neighbouring  states;  dried  tisli,  pickled 
salmon,  beef,  pork,  butter,  woul,  grain,  )iay.  pot  and 
pe.ari  ashes,  marble,  Ac  In  the  value  of  the  ex 
ports  amounted  to  'J3S,•^33  dollars,  and  that  uf  the  Im- 
ports to  Kb3,36:i  dollars.  A canal  8^4  length,  from 
Portland  to  Hebago  Pond,  was  completed  in  1^29  i and  | 
the  railway  from  Bangor  to  Oronp.  10  m.  In  length,  in  i 
INI6.  Other  railways  have  been  projected,  and  some  have 
been  incorporated.  In  IH.1P,  Maine  had  AO  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  t.li'di.OOn  dollars.  The  ieuislativr 
power  is  vested  in  a senate  of  2A  mems.,  and  a Itouse  of  . 
representatives  of  IR7  menu.,  who,  together  with  the 
goverrmr,  are  chosen  annuallr  bv  all  the  white  male  citl-  ' 
sens  above  21  years  of  age.  who  nave  resided  in  the  stale 
during  the  S mmiths  preceding  the  ele<-tlon.  and  paid 
taxes.  The  roveroor  is  assisted  by  an  exi*t'utirc  coimdl. 
of  7 mems.  olrctrd  by  the  legislature.  The  general  as- 
sembly of  the  3 houses  convenes  annually  at  Augmta. 
The  .Supreme  judicial  court  has  all  the  usual  powers  of 
a court  of  chancery.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  hold  office 
duririg  good  behaviour.  Ail  judicial  offices  are,  however, 
vacated  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Kach  tow  n is  re<)uirrd 
by  law  to  raise  annually  a sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each 
Inhab.,  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  | 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  In  each.  The  state  | 
has  30  aemdrraies,  a Baptist  college  at  Watervllle,  thco-  [ 
logical  seminariesat  Bangor  and  Hcadflel  t,  and  Bowdoin 
College,  with  a medical  school  at  Brunswick,  cstaMished  1 
In  1794.  and  which.  In  IH.19,  was  attended  by  1 13  student*. 
Maine  is  divided  Into  10  counliet.  Augusta  is  the  poHtl-  I 
cal  cap.,  but  it  Is  Inferior  in  point  of  sixe  to  several  other  ' 
towns,  as  Portland  (which  see),  Bangor.  Ac.  Bangor, 
at  the  bead  of  tite  tide-water,  ha*  lately  become  the 
most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot.  In  IH37.  Us  pop- 
amounted  to  4,000,  having  nearly  trebled  since  1830;  and  ' 
it  was  then  said  to  export  auuually  Isetwrcen  300,000,000 
and  400,000,000  fer-i  of  lumber.  The  militia  of  the  stale,  , 
which  is  111  8 divisions,  consisted,  to  |h3A,  of  49,00<i  men.  i 
Maine  has  a smaller  public  debt  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union,  Georgia  excepted,  the  amount  in  1k39  having 
been  only  5A4.t<70  dolls.  This  state  sends  8 mems.  to 
congress.  Maine  wa*  first  perman<'nlly  settled  by  the  I 
Briti*h  in  1G3.A,  previously  to  which  it  had  only  iieen  | 
transieutiy  o*  c»i|>iod  by  the  French.  It  subsequently  be-  ; 
came  a proprietary  gorermnent ; but  in  IGA2  It  was  ; 
annexed  lo  5fassachu»ctts.  to  whh  h It  remNined  at-  [ 
tached  as  a subordiiialc  district  till  1420,  when  It  was  i 
constituted  a separate  state  of  th'*  Union. 

The  N.K.  terriloty.  disputed  between  Great  Britain  | 
and  the  U.  States,  consists  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
SL  Jolin  river,  chiefly  between  Int.  46^  SO*  and  and 

long.  67'^  and  7(P  W..  iDClmliiig  an  area  of  above  10,000 
aq.  m.  The  limits  claimed,  as  well  by  the  British  as  by 
the  Americans,  are  laid  down  in  the  map  of  the  British 
|«ostcsilons  In  N America,  prefixed  to  the  article  Ca- 
Nsiii  in  tbit  work  ; and  there,  alto,  is  lndic.-ited  the  line 
between  the  possessions  of  the  contending  parties,  as 
laid  down  by  toe  late  king  of  (be  Nctherland*.  to  whose 
tiecislon  as  arbiter  the  question  was  once  referred.  It 
will  be  teen,  by  an  Inspection  of  the  map.  that  the  arbiter 
did  not  atlojit  the  views  uf  either  party,  but  decided  on 
an  intermediate  **  truicn  to  be  regretted 

that  this  decision  was  not  acquiesced  in.  The  disputed 
territory  Is  very  fertile,  and  Is  well  w.ttrrcd  ; but  It  li  ob-  i 
\i(Huly  more  valuable  from  Us  position,  than  for  any 
thing  cUe.  It  is  lo  be  hoped  that  the  ncgotlalhms  wUn 
respect  to  it  may  come  to  a pacific  termination  ; for.  cer- 
tainly, It  would  make  but  a miserable  compensation  to 
the  successful  party  for  the  mischiefs  that  would  be  oc- 
casioned, even  by  a single  cami>al^n.  (.Vrw  England 
(tniftrcr;  Eneac.  Americana,  Murrag't  Afscgc.,  Ame- 
rican edit.. Ac.) 


Matwg,  a riverof  W.  Germany.  (See  Math.) 

Msink,  one  of  the  old  iirovs.  of  France,  now  dlstrl* 
buted  between  the  dcm.  Mayeiioe  and  Karthe. 

MAINF..ET.LOIUK,  adep.  of  Franc*-,  reg.  W . for- 
merly  comprising  the  greater  )iart  of  the  prov.  of  Anjou, 
rhiclly  bctwrmi  lat.  47*’  and  4?^  60*  N.,  and  long.  CP  and 
1°  W.,  having  N.  the  de{is.  Mayenne  and  Sarthe.  K. 
Indre-et-Loire,  S.  Vienne.  Dctix*Sc*  res,  and  Vendee, 
and  W.  I/Oire- Infcrlcure.  Greatest  Iru^b,  K.  to  W., 
about  70  m , breailth  usually  about  40  m.  Area,  722.163 
liert.are*  Pop.  ( IA16)  477,‘.’70.  Surface  undulating  The 
ly4)ire  intersects  the  dep.  from  R.  to  W..  dividing  U Into 
two  nearly  equal  (tarts  : and  is  Joined  within  iu  limits  by 
the  Maine.  Anlhl«m.  Tlionet.  I.ayon.  Ac.  The  Maine  is 
a continuation  of  the  Mayenne.  which  changes  Us  name 
after  it  has  tte4ii  joined  by  the  S.'irthe.  It  passes  by 
Angers,  and  unites  « ith  the  l...oire  about  6 m.  below  that 
city.  Its  entire  length  is  4 m.,  (hraujthout  which  it  is 
navigable  In  ]h36,  44n,l9b  hectares  of  the  surface  of  this 
dep.  were  estlraatcd  to  l>c  arable.  H0.023  in  pasture,  34,200 
in  vineyards,  6I,>CI4  in  w4mn1b,  aii.l  4b,27l  in  neaths,  wastes, 
Ac.  Mure  cum  is  (woduced  than  is  required  for  home 
ronsumplinn.  Nearly  3,124.000  hectolitres  are  said  to 
have  been  harvested  in  143.A,  of  which  l.OO.'^.noo  were 
w heat,  and  .647,080  r>  e.  .AgricuUnrr,  as  in  the  contiguous 
dcpartinents.  is  very  backward  ^ the  lands  In  lease  are  ail 
held  on  the  metayer  principle,  the  rent  being  a certain 
prop'irtion,  usually  sIkjuI  half  the  produce:  tbe  occu« 
piers  are  poor,  uulnstrm  ted,  and.  of  course,  strungly  at- 
tached to  routine  practices.  Hemp  and  flax,  prunes, 
inclons,  walnuts,  apples,  and  vanoui  other  fruits,  are  said 
lo  lie  uf  sii|>erlor  quality.  The  produce  of  wine  is  esti- 
mate*!  at  about  ACiG.IMNi  hertol.  a year.  Sme  of  the  w'hlte 
wines  are  rather  well  esteemed  ; but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vintage  is  cither  converted  into  brandy  or  vinegar. 
The  Utter,  which  enjoys  a high  reputation,  is  known  In 
commerce  as  rinaigre  de  Sautnut . KxrluBive  of  wine, 
this  dep.  proilurt's  annually  from  .*i0,0U0  to  60.000  hectol. 
of  cyde-r.  The  Industry  uf  the  rural  pop.  is,  however, 
chiefly  exercised  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle  for  tho 
Paris  markets,  and  in  breeding  horses.  In  1830  there 
were  stated  lo  be  223,539  head  of  rattle  tn  Malne-et. 
lojlre  — a greater  number  than  In  any  other  dep.  of  Use 
W.  of  France:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stock  o( 
sheep  (140.000)  was  comparatively  small.  In  1635.  of 
I4'^I.4M  pruprrties  subji'Ct  to  the  coM/ri5ufiois  Jonci^rr, 
were  assessed  at  lets  than  6 fr,,  and  21,645  at 
from  5 to  10  fr.  At  the  same  time  332  properties  wero 
assessed  at  more  than  1,000  fr.  This  dep.  has  the  largest 
and  most  important  slate  quarrie*  In  France.  These  are 
situated  near  Angers,  and  are  extensive  exeavations.  la 
one  place  to  the  de{>th  of  4,50  ft.  below  the  surface.  iHvejr 
employ  more  than  3.000  workmen,  and  several  steam- 
engines.  and  ar<>  said  to  yield  about  HO  milltons  of  slates  a 
year.  At  ('hnliet  (which  see),  and  other  parts,  some  ex- 
tensive woollen,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures  are  ea- 
lablished,  employing  a large  number  of  hands,  and  pro- 
diic-lng  goods  of  the  estimated  value  of  20.000.000  fr.  a 
year.  .At  .Angers  Is  a Ur«  sail-cloth  factory;  wooden 
shoes  are  made  at  Moulicnerne ; and  tiie  drp.  hat  nu- 
merous sugar  refineries, I breweries,  distilleries,  paper- 
mills,  dycliig-houirs,  Ac.  ; and  at  Angers  Is  one  of  the 
two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  established  in  Prarsre 
(the  other  is  at  Cholons-sur- Marne),  at  which  about  450 
pupils  are  supported  partly  or  whultr  at  the  expense  of 
gnvernmenL  Malne-et-Loire  is  divided  Into  5 arrcMids.  : 
chief  towns.  Angers,  the  cap.,  Baugf.  Beauprtau.  Sau- 
mur.  and  Segr^.  It  sends  7 mem.  to  the  Cham,  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors  (IA3i^9),  2,744.  Total  public  re- 
vrnue(|63I),  IJ. 104026  fr.  (//wgo,  art.  Jdatne^ft- Loire  i 
(\fficial  Tatde$.  Ac.) 

M.AINI.AND.  See  Shitl.vwd  Ulu. 

M.AJORCA  (Span.  Stollorca),  the  largest  of  the 
Balearic  Ivlands  hi  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ^longing  to 
Spain,  from  the  H.  coast  of  which  it  is  llOm.  distant, 
Palma*  the  chief  town  being  in  lat.  39^  38'  N.,  long. 
2^45'  E.  Greatest  length.  48  m. ; do.brra<ith,4Sm. : esti- 
mated area,  1,340  sq.  m.  Pop.,  a**cord1og  to  Mlnano, 
181,405  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  Irregular  four-sided 
figure,  the  angles  of  which  are  formed  W.  by  Cape  Tra- 
montane. N by  Cape  Formenton,  E.  by  Cape  Peri,  and 
S by  Cotpe  Saltnos.  The  surUcc  is  extremely  uneven, 
and  is  divided  Into  two  pretty  equal  parts  by  a ranee  of 
mounioim.  the  highest  of  which,  the  Silla  de  Torllloe. 
rises  6.114  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  not 
vnicaolc,  but  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  slenite,  and  por- 
phyry, over  which  lie  beds  ofgraywatkc.  clay,  slate,  and 
coal : lead  and  Iron  are  found,  but  not  tn  sufficient 
abundance  for  mining  purposes.  The  rivers  or  rather 
torrents  of  Majorca  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  numerous. 
alTordlng  great  facilities  to  irrigottoa  The  climate  U 
exceedingly  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeable;  the  ther- 
mometer during  winter  Karcely  ever  falls  below  4*='.  ita 
average  height  being  65^,  and  cold  and  strong  N.  winds 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  temperature  of  summer 
varies  between  84^  and  M®  Fah. ; but  the  heal  is  seldom 
oppressive,  o«  Ing  to  the  constant  sea-breexes.  The  red. 


MAJORCA. 

Inttnjr  cofl  of  the  iDounuin*,  though  ttony.  I«  rxtromety  ' 
rich,  prudiit’ing  »pontaneuu»ljr  gn-at  uuinb«-r«  of  wild 
olivn,  grApc».  &C. ; Id  the  plAint  it  it  miKh  Iru  fertile, 
owing  to  the  superfluity  of  inoltture.  and  the  »bi<'nre 
of  Miiy  tyiti-m  of  drAinage.  Agriculture  it  In  a very 
rudo  and  di-bated  state;  aitd  the  growth  nf  corn,  which 
ill  wet  years  totally  falls,  meets  only  iialf  the  ron'umn> 
Uou  of  the  isUn-i,  the  anoual  imports  nf  this  artitW 
being  atiout  6.0ttl  fauegas,  chiefly  frotu  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.  OlUet  are  raised  In  very  large  uuantfties. 
the  crops  averaging  alnJiit  IMi.iOU  arrubas  yearly;  the 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  Andalusia,  but  as  juicy  as 
the  best  of  the  gruwtii  of  I'rovencc.  Wine.  txUh  re<t 
an<i  while,  is  abuiiJaiit.  especially  near  Uaii.dbiifar  and 
Falaiilclu;;  considerable  quantities  are  etported.  and 
nmeh  is  i.kewise  usshI  in  the  Uisiillation  of  brandy. 
Fruit  and  vem-lables,  especially  nrangi's.  tigs,  melons, 
carolit.  pumpkins, and  CHiUilluwcrs,  grow  pleiuifnlly,  an«l 
attain  a large  sise.  Large  quantities  of  safTron  also  are 
prtNiiiei'd,  of  preferable  quality  Ui  that  of  l,a  Mancha 
There  is  no  want  of  line  pasture  in  tiie  Island  ; but  liti  le 
atteniluu  Is  {Msld  tu  cattlo*breediiig.  I'be  sheep  are  large, 
and  hugs  sometimes  attain  the  weight  of  (iO)l  lbs.  ur 
about  39  stone.  Mules  and  asses  are  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  sent  to  Valencia  and  other  prmi.  In  the 
S.  of  Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits,  partridges,  auail<, 
sni|>cB,  &c.  are  abundant,  and  the  coast  swarms  wlUi  (Ish 
of  varluiu  kiuds  and  good  quality. 

Tiie  trade  of  Majorca  Is,  relatively  to  Its  sice,  very 
coiisiderm>le.  chiefly  with  S|>aiii,  France,  and  Kiiglaod  ; 
Us  exports  comprise  uil,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  and 
other  fruits,  capers,  saflTrun,  w ine,  mules,  and  asses,  with 
smaller  quauttlles  of  homc-inaiie  giHMls.  as  |>alin  brooms 
and  baskets,  turnery  wares,  and  water-proof  hats  for 
sailors.  Us  Imports  consisting  of  wheat,  salt  bt'ef.  Iron, 
sugar,  groceries,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hanlware, 
Kc.,  chiefly  from  France,  Kiigland,  and  the  N.nf  Kurope ; 
but  the  precise  amount  of  the  trade  of  Majorca  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

The  Inhaldtants  are  deseriberl  by  Fischer  as  bearing 
a striking  resemblance.  *'  both  in  tlieir  external  appear- 
ance and  general  character,  to  the  (^nlaiis,  being  equdly 
hardy  and  courageous,  equally  blunt  arwl  jealiHis  of  their 
honour,  equally  Industrious  and  iiigeiiiouj,  equally  gmid 
sailors  and  skilful  farmeis,  with  their  continental  neigh- 
bours ; and  tlicir  language  is,  in  fact,  uuthlng  but  a cor- 
rupt dialect  of  the  t'aialan." 

Majorca  comprises  only  two  towns  of  any  Importance, 
and  ^ villages,  the  rest  bt^ng  mere  hamlets.  Numerous 
dtfUilied  farms  and  country  hoUMw,  however,  are  scat- 
tered over  diflercnl  parts  ol'  the  is>and  ; and  in  all  the 
flne  valleys  one  may  meet  with  numbers  of  elegant  villas. 
In  which  the  higher  classes.  wl>o  are  usually  tuuch  at- 
tached to  a country  life,  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  roads  Mve  also  l>nen  considerably  Improved 
within  the  last  right  years,  and  (here  is  a tolerably  good 
(ominunlcaiiuii  t^weeti  diflereiit  |iarts.  The  cap.  of 
Maiurca  is  I’alma  (sumetioies  also  called  Mg|orca).  si- 
tiiati-4l  in  a laiy.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  niid  liavlt.g  a |>op.  (arcordnig  to  Minano)  of 
54.343  iieismiB.  It  is  agret'aldy  placed  in  a delightful 
cuuiitry,  ami  is  pretty  strongly  fortUie*!  ; Uie  houses  are 
large  anil  wall  built ; but  the  strei-is.  being  narrow,  dark, 
and  i]i-pav«-d.  give  it  a wretched  and  mean  appearance, 
'ihe  chief  public  buildings  are  the  governor's  palace,  a 
Urge  ilruclurc  w ith  extimsive  garckuts,  a cathfilral,  ex- 
change, town-hall,  and  theatre.  I'he  inhab.  are  active, 
eolerprising,  and  lalairious : ami  almost  the  whole  trade 
of  Uiu  isUmi  is  cuncenirated  in  its  port.  'J  ho  niad  of 
Palma  atrords  excellent  prou*ctlon  lor  shipping,  except 
during  storms  from  the  S.E.;  but  the  little  narltour, 
railed  Puerto-Pl,  is  mure  secure,  and  furnishes  anchor- 
age fur  the  largest  frigates : the  p«>rt  is  defended  by  twu 
well-fortlUed  castles.  Among  the  other  towns  of  Ma- 
Jurca.  iJic  Largest,  wilh  their  res|>ective  pops.,  are  Llu- 
inajor  (9,^0),  Campos,  rrinarkablc  for  Its  mineral 
w.Uirs  and  saltpans  (4.H91 ).  Sonleiuiy,  celebrated  for  its 
sloue-quarries  (3,lsg|>,  Falauiche,  where  is  marie  the  best 
Lriiiidy  of  tJie  Island  tfi.MdU),  Manager  Pollenu 

(7,^‘t3).  and  S<iUer  The  small  island  of  ('a- 

b era  lies  M m 8..S.W.  uf  tape  Salinas:  it  is  covered 
wall  tr<4>f,  and  wholly  uniniiabited,  except  by  convicts, 
<il  whoui  tltere  Is  here  a small  r/>-j>d/. 

'I'hc  lixtUurtc  iMiandt,  of  which  Majorca  Is  the  chief, 
were  uiuie  anciently  known  as  the  Xssraiw,  so  called, 
prnbably.  irom  rising  out  of  the  sea,  like  the  barks  of 
th>gs.  i lie  l‘h<mi«  iaii*  mode  seilicmeuts  in  them  at  a 
Very  early  |>eriu>i ; and  they  woe  succeeded  l>y  the  Car- 
tltaxiiiuiu  under  Hanno,  wtiu  founded  A/ugo  (Moliun), 
and  JumtwH  (Ciudadela),  lauii  towns  of  Minorca.  The 
islamlvrs  were  celebrated  os  the  most  expert  slingera  in 
Uie  Cailhagiiiian  service  during  the  Punic  wars,  and 
were  alLerwards  equally  noted  as  successful  pirates,  till 
Quintus  Melellus  subdued  them,  and  hence  o^atnrd  I be 
aurnatne  of  At/canciM.  He  was  the  founder  also  of 
two  cities  in  Majorca,  Pultna,  tbc  present  vsqi.,  and  Pol- 
IcmUu,  now  Puiirnia.  Uisder  Ihe  Komao  empire,  these 
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IslaiMb  belonged  to  the  Jtidiriai  district  {eontfnttu  Jmri- 
dtrut)  of  New  Carthage  in  Tarraconensis,  and  frmn  the 
reign  of  Constantine  I.  to  (hat  of  Theodosius  I.,  they 
had  their  own  government.  On  the  breaking  up  of  tl»e 
W.  empire,  tiiey  became  an  easy  conquest  for  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards 
wrt'Sted  by  the  Moors.  Thu  people  booming  notorioua 
as  pirates 'and  robbers  on  the  mast  of  Christian  Europe, 
Charlemagne  hraiiud  an  expellttoo  against  them,  and 
succeeded,  not  mily  in  taking  the  islands,  but  in  keeping 
possession  of  them  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
they  were  retaken  by  the  Moors  : nor  were  the  latter 
fliially  expelled  till  when  the  entire  group  was  for- 
mally annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

MALAHAlt.  This  term  is  usiuily  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  W.  coa«t  of  Hindostan  Kotn  Ca]>e  Comorin 
to  itnmbay.  but,  strictly  leaking,  Malabar  only  extends 
as  f.ir  N.  at  (he  Malabar  unguagt*  is  spoken,  or  to  lat. 
U'’30'.  The  British  pmv.  of  Malabar  is  a district  or 
rollectorate  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  extending 
between  Ut.  IIP  and  IS*  ly  N-,  and  long,  75*  10'  ana 
7t»*  50^  K.,  comprising  several  ^rtions  of  territory,  aa 
Wynaad.  Ar.,  not  belonging  to  Hindoo  Malabar ; and  hav- 
ing N.  Canada,  Coorg,  and  Mysore.  E.  Colmbatoor,  S. 
( urhln,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  length,  N.W.  to 
S.K..  about  150  m.  ; average  breadth  about  42  m.  Area, 
r>.'iii2  so.  m.  Pop.  (1936.37)  1,140.016.  of  whom  944,196 
were  Hindoos.  2K2.027  Muliammedans,  and  14,403  Rum, 
Catiiulirs.  In  the  P..  Ihe  surface  Is  mountainous,  com- 
prising a portion  of  the  range  called  tlie  W.  ghauts  : the 
co.'ist  Is  lc»w,  and  indented  by  many  shallow  mieti.  Be- 
tween these  two  region*  the  country  mostly  consists  of 
undulating  hilts,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  In  general 
Watered  by  a rivulet.  Nearly  all  Che  rivers  have  a W. 
course.  The  chief  are  the  Cochin,  Beypoor,  Baliapatam, 
Ponany,  Ac. : the  bar  of  the  first  is  navigable  for  shins 
drawing  15  fl.  water  ; and  the  mouth  of  the  second  will 
admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  Ijskcs  and  tanks  inconsider- 
able. 'I'he  year  is  divided  Into  three  seasons;  the  hot, 
from  February  to  May ; the  wet.  from  Hay  to  October  ; 
and  the  rool.  during  the  remaining  months.  Dense  fogs 
are  rare  on  the  coast,  but  they  usually  envelope  the 
ghauts  from  April  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  soil  on 
the  coast  is  sandy,  but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the 
cocoa  out.  Jack,  areca.  planuun,  cinnamon,  and  other 
trees,  pepper,  rofTre,  the  sweet  potato,  and  other  farl- 
naceuus  roots,  garden  vegetables.  Ac.  In  the  interior 
the  Will  is  of  the  red  kind  common  In  the  S.  of  India,  and 
highly  favourable  for  rice,  which  fr^uenliy  yields  two 
and  sometimes  tliree  crops  a year.  The  rice  lands  are 
sown  after  the  first  rains  in  April,  and  in  four  months 
the  grain  U rip*  for  the  sickle.  The  second  crops  are 
ralK^  by  the  transplantation  of  iiUnts  a month  old, 
aiMi  are  reaixnl  In  three  months,  l^he  third  crop  Is  as- 
sisteti  by  small  reservoirs  and  tanks,  and  by  turning 
water  from  streams.  About  7h9  sq.  m.  are  estimatud  to 
tM  under  rice,  and  120  In  ga.-deiit  and  inclosures  uf  pro- 
liurlive  trees.  The  sides  uf  the  hills  are  uflen  formed 
into  terraces  for  cultivation.  The  rest  of  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  uplands.  Is  chiefly  covered  with  forests, 
among  which  the  leak-tree  Is  very  prevalent,  and  an  tm- 
i«ortant  stiurce  of  wealth  to  the  district,  the  teak  uf  Ma- 
labar bring  considered,  upon  llie  whole,  superior  to  every 
other  variety.  Reiidi'S  the  above  articles  of  culture,  the 
mulberry,  mango,  tamarind,  sugar-cane,  ginger,  turmeric, 
mustard,  arrow-root.  hemp,  rotto^  Ac,,  are  grown,  ana 
wheat  and  barley  on  the  hilla  There  are  few  cattle. 
The  elephant  and  wild  hug  do  great  damage  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  forests  they  inh^lt : the  tiger,  bison,  elk, 
deer,  Ac.,  are  also  met  with.  Towns  are  rare  fu  the  in- 
terior, and  rniages  there  are  spread  over  a large  spare, 
families  usually  living  separate  from  each  other  within 
gardens  Incloi^  by  ditches  and  high  banks.  Iron  is 
pretty  generally  found,  and  gold,  though  In  small  quan- 
tities, in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Coarse  eoitoa 
cloths  are  manufactured  in  a few  places  from  the  raw 
pnMiiice  of  the  district ; coir  Is  ma<le  from  the  fibrous 
covering  of  Ihe  cocoa-nut ; oil  from  its  kernel,  and  arrack 
from  the  toAdy  in  very  large  ouantitles.  The  chief  ex- 
ports consist  of  theproaucts  of  tna cocoa-palm,  araouniing 
to  about  905,500  rupees  annually.  From  lO.ctK'  to  I5.f  (o 
candies  of  repper,  oetel-nnt  to  the  value  of  5.V).ot<0  nipces, 
at>d  cloth  Irom  the  districts  to  the  E.  to  the  value  of  from 
IJiiO.OOO  to  2.300.000  rupees,  arc  anmully  exported.  At 
C^illcut.  Tellichery,  I'ananore.and  PoDany.tliechiefeom. 
merc'al  towns.  Uierc  are  numerous  Parsee  an«l  other  opu- 
lent merchants.  The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  in 
good  order,  and  have  convenient  bungalows  every  10  or  15 
m.  Public  reveoiio  ( 1936-37),  3l0.2P6/.,ur  which  the  land- 
tax  amounted  tu  161.162/.  In  Malatwr.asin  8.  ('anara, In- 
heritance goes  by  the  female  line,  among  the  Nalrs  ai»d 
other  Hindoo  castes  which  Inhabit  the  country.  On  Ihe 
coast,  a large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  are  Mohamire. 
dans,  and  many  Moplars,  a people  originally  derived  from 
Arabia.  The  (nristUn  religion  appears  to  have  been  plant- 
ed In  thia  part  of  India  at  a very  early  period,  and  many 
churches  were  fotinri  existing  by  the  Portuguese.  Ma- 
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Ubiir  wu  trovernn)  br  Tarioua  Mair  djnattiM,  prpriouti; 
to  It*  cnnqurtt  bj*  Hfoer  Ati,  In  1761  : on  Chofatl  ofTlppon 
•Salb.  It  bwamr  fubaldUrr  to  tho  BritUh.  and  waa  lncor> 
poratrd  with  the  Madraa  rrt'tidencjr  In  19<j3.  ( Madrat  4t- 
fnannck$  far  I63M  and  1639  ; IlamiUon't  E.  J.  (im  vol . i(. ) 

MALACCA  AND  NANING.  a BrItUh  colon)',  on 
the  W.  roaat  of  the  Malae  penintula,  between  1.11.  r and 
N..  and  Iona.  lOt^  ana  in3°  K.  ; having  N.W.  tlie  ter- 
ritory nf  SanraTore,  S.F.  those  of  Rumbowe  and  Johole, 
S.R.  that  of  Jnhnre.  and  S.W.  the  atraltaof  Malarca. 
Area  estimated  at  l.OnO  so.  m.  Pop.,  In  H26,  37,706.  of 
whom  about  31.000  are  Malays.  4.''00  Cliinese.  and  3,400 
P.iiropeana.  ehtelly  Kngliah.  Dutch,  and  Portugese. 
Snrfnee  mostij  undulating ; the  liillt  are  rovereo  with 
hingle.  and  the  valleys  rendered  twam^  bv  the  rains. 
The  coast  also  Is  swampr  S.  of  the  town  of  Ma'tarca.  but  to 
the  N.  it  1s  generally  bold  and  rocky.  There  are  several 
rivers  ; but  the  largest  Is  rmly  navigable  by  small  vesuds 
for  to  nr  13  m.  from  Its  mouth.  Opposite  tire  coast  are 
many  small  granitic  Islands,  which  serve  for  tiurial  places 
to  the  Malay  inhab.  of  the  colony.  The  country  Is  geo- 
logically composed  of  a granitic  formation.  overInin  by 
latrrite.  and  this  again  ny  a layer  of  vegetable  mouln. 
widch  becomes  thicker  the  nearer  the  coast.  The  soil 
bear  (he  sea-shore  is  very  productive,  but  In  the  interior 
It  is  otherwise;  and  Naning  is  much  more  valuable  for 
its  tin  mines  than  for  the  products  of  Us  agriculture. 
The  climate  it  more  salubrious  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  British  coast  settlement  In  the  Hast.  It  has 
been  found  that  during  a perind  of  seven  ye.irs,  the 
deaths  among  the  troops  stationed  here  amounted  to 
ieii  than  3 per  cent. ; and  instances  of  longevitv  are  (rr- 
qiient  among  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  aoout  77^6^  Fait.;  and  there  is 
but  little  change  throughout  the  year  in  the  barometer, 
which  stands  at  about  30^.  Rain  falls  continuallr  at  In- 
tervals of  a few  days  ; but  as  rather  more  occurs  between 
September  and  January  than  at  ai^  other  time,  that 
perirxl  is  termed  the  wet  season,  violent  squalls  and 
storms  of  lightning.  Ac.  occur  during  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
The  produce  of  Malarra  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  jaggery, 
sago,  pepper,  rattans,  timber,  cocoa-ntits.  a few  nutmegs, 
cloves,  dammer,  gambler,  gtim  lac,  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin, 
fVuits,  poultry,  and  cattle.  A few  years  ago  the  rice  raised 
In  the  colony  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  four  mouths’  erm- 
snmidlon,  the  adtiitimial  supply  being  brought  from 
Acheeo,  Java,  and  Bengal.  A principal  cause  of  this  was 
the  former  poMry  of  the  Dutch,  who,  wlitle  Malacca  be- 
longed to  tnem.  prohibited  the  ralrinf  of  any  kind  of 
^ain.  in  the  view  of  rendering  the  inhab  wholly  depen- 
dent for  their  siipfilies  on  Jara.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  has  girm  every  encouragement  to  native 
agriculture:  and,  in  |83s,  the  crop  of  rk-e  amounted  to 
two-thirds  the  annual  consumption,  rocoa-nuts  form 
a rontiderahie  portion  of  the  fo^  of  the  lower  classes  of 
natives,  who  also  subsist  partly  by  fishing.  For  the  trade 
of  the  colony,  see  pott. 

I'hls  settlement  is  included  In  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
and  is  governed  by  a resident,  with  an  assistant  resident 
at  Malacca,  and  a superintendentat  Naning.  The  Dutch 
drew  from  it  a surplus  revenue  ; but  since  it  came  Into  our 
poMcvsion.  the  expenditure  has  always  exceeded  (he  in- 
come by  about  ino.doo  ropecs  a ycor.  In  I<I7-W,  the 
revenue  only  amounted  to  .U..A43  nipeet,  or  A.3M1. 

Mal  vecA.  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Die  Malay 
Peninsula,  cap.  of  the  aN)ve  British  colony,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat.  3^  14*  N..  ; 
long.  103*  12'  E . altmit  100  m.  N W.  Singapore,  and  i 
320  in.  S.S.K.  Pirifing.  Pop.,  In  1k33.  13.130,  of  whom  | 
about  4.0>j0  were  (’hincse.  ,‘t.nnn  Malat*.  3.000  ChuUahs.  ' 
and  2,000  P.urnpeani.  “ The  town  of  Malacca  is  divided  , 
by  the  river  above  mentioned  into  3 parts,  connected  by  t 
a britige.  On  the  lefl  bank  rises  the  verdant  hill  o'f 
St.  Paul,  surrounded  by  ve*tiges  of  an  old  Portuguese 
furl  .Around  its  base  lie  the  barracks,  lines,  and  most 
of  the  houses  nf  the  military : the  stadthouse,  court- 
house, gaol,  church,  civil  and  military  hospitals,  the 
site  of  the  old  inquisition,  canvent.  tne  police-office, 
tire  school,  post-otlire  and  master  attmoant's  oflice.  | 
On  its  sumintt  stand  the  rtdns  nf  the  anrimt  church  of  i 
our  Ladv  dri  \tontr,  erected  by  Albuquerque,  and  the 
scene  of'  the  labours  and  miracles  of  that  ' Apostle  of 
(he  East,’  St.  Francis  Xavier ; also  the  light-house  and 
Aag-staJT.  A little  to  tlie  S.  rises  the  hill  of  St  John’s, 
and  in  the  rear  rises  that  of  St  Francis.  On  these 
eminences  are  the  remains  of  batteries  erected  \n  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  commanding  the  R.  and  S.  en- 
trances to  the  town.  Smaller  knolU  intervene,  covered 
with  the  extensive  cemeteries  of  the  Chinese.  The 
tombs  are  white,  and  constructed  with  much  care,  and 
surrounded  by  low  walls  of  brick  and  chunan,  in  shape  ' 
resembling  a ^rse-shoe.  The  baiaars,  and  by  far  tne  | 
greatest  part  of  the  tuwr,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  | 
of  the  river.  The  ajichoring  ground  In  the  roads  it  I 
secure : and  though  Urge  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  at  ' 
a distance  of  3 m.  fynm  the  siiore,  accidents  have  been 
rarely  known  to  happen.  Native  craft  anchor  much 
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I nearer,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  IslcU  close  lo-sbors.** 

I iSrtebo/d's  Maiacea,  I.  i()9>-in.) 

I The  prlnclpai  public  Institution  at  Malacca  U the  An- 
glo-Chinese  College.  rstahlUbed  In  )6|M.  Its  main  objects 
are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  literature  by  Europeans, 
and  of  European  literature  by  (he  Chinese.  MaUys,  and 
surrounding  nations,  and  the  diflVulon  oi  Chr(stlanit)r. 

' T)>e  college  hat  a library,  well  stocked  with  European 
and  Chins^  books,  Siamese  MHS.,  Ac. ; and  attach^  to 
I it  is  an  English,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press.  This  college 
i was  fuund^  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar,  from 
: whom,  also.  It  received  a small  etulowmeaC  But  at 
I present  it  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  feet  paid  by  tho 
I pupils ; and  its  funds  are  by  no  moans  In  a prosperous 
j state.  Such  an  Institution  would,  however,  appear  to  be 
' deserving  of  public  support.  ’I'hcre  are  also  In  the  town 
A Chinese  icnnolt.  with  about  lOU  scholars,  betides  seve- 
ral Hindoo  and  female  schools,  and  schools  cstablUhed 
by  the  MaUys,  for  their  own  instruction  In  KnglUh.  A 
full  account  of  the  mtxle  of  education  In  the  Chinese 
schools  may  he  teen  in  Newbold’s  work  on  Malacca. 

Malacca  was  formerly  a place  of  considerable  trades 
but.  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  of  Pinang  am 
Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly  decreased  within  the 
last  10  years,  and  it  it  now  very  limited.  It  exports  sasall 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  balachong,  hides,  hogs,  fowls, 
jaggery,  pepner,  dammer.  cordage,  a little  eteay  and 
I irory;  iron  implements,  fire-arms,  nails,  Ac-,  manurac- 
I tured  by  tite  Chinese  srelUis  at  Malacca,  with  rattans, 

I lac.  and  aloe-w(»od.  The  gold  and  tfri  are  not  the  pro- 
I duce  of  the  British  territory,  but  of  the  adjacent  native 
I states,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Malacca  by  native 
boats,  or  overlaiKl  by  coolies.  The  principal  imports  ore 
earthenware,  iron,  rice,  sago,  opium,  nankeens,  European 
and  Indian  piece-coods,  wooltens.  Moer.  provisions  nod 
liquors,  for  (he  Europenn  and  Chinese  Inhnb  ; salt, 
sugar,  tea.  tobarco,  Ac.,  partly  for  home  consumption  nod 
pnniy  for  re-shlproent.  The  total  value  of  the  imports, 
in  I H^-3A,  amounted  to  467,439  doll.;  total  do.  of  exports 
236.133  doll. 

Malarra  is  uid  to  have  been  founded  In  1159,  by  Iskan- 
der Shah,  a chief  fr'om  .Singapore,  and  It  soon  became  a 
large  and  Aonrlshlng  city,  iu  iolluence  extending  over  all 
the  peninsula  and  tne  adjacent  Islands.  It  was  flrst  vl- 
siteu  by  the  Portuguese  In  IflOS,  and  captured  by  them  In 
1511.  In  1641  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  m 1796  by 
the  English.  The  latter  held  it  till  I6IH,  when  It  was 
restortd  to  the  I>utch  ; but  in  1H35  the  Utter  Anally  ex- 
changed It  wHh  us  for  the  settlements  of  Benconllen, 

; Ac.,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  But  we  much  doubt 
whether  Hs  possession  be  of  any  material  advantage,  or, 
at  least,  whether  the  advaDtage  be  ss  all  adequate  to 
countervail  the  expense  it  occashms.  (Xrwdofrf # Mrtiuk 
Sett/emffUa  in  Moiofca  ; HamtUon'i  E.  /.  Go*.,  Ac. ) 

Malacca  (.Stsaits  or),  a channel  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  extending  from  lat.  1°  and  6^  N.,  and  long.  9^ 
and  104'''  E.,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  N.K. 
and  the  island  of  Sumatm.  on  the  8.  W.  its  length, 
N.  W.  to  S.  R.,  may  l>e  estimated  at  about  530m.  : Its 
breadth  varies  from  25  m.  opposite  the  Naning  territory, 
to  nearly  VXIm.  at  Its  N.  extreml^.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  frequented  passage  from  tne  IndUn  Ocean  to 
the  China  .lea. 

M.5L.AGA,  an  important  dty  and  sea-port  of  Spain, 
k.  Granada,  and  pmv.  of  its  own  name,  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  bay.  on  the  Mediterranean.  08  m.  N.B.  Gibraltar, 
and  354  re.  S.  by  W.  Madrid  : lat.  36>»  43*  30"  N..  and 
long.  4°  35'  7"  W.  Pop.,  according  to  MIfiano.  5|.m9  ; 
bitt  little  dependence  can  be  plac^  on  this  statement, 
and  the  pop.  is  believed  to  amount  to  near  65.000.  It  Is 
built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  mountains  gradu- 
ally dcirei^ing  towards  the  sea:  westward  is  the  Vega, 
watrrt-d  by  tlie  great  river  of  Malaga,  which  delivers  m 
lorgr  body  of  water  from  the  R.  end  of  the  Serrania  do 
Honda : and  on  the  other  side  rise  naked  ragged  moun- 
tains. overhanging  the  shore,  and  scarcely  leaving  room 
for  the  town.  But  the  most  impewing  view  of  Malaga  is 
from  the  sea.  ” It  stands  In  the  centre  of  a wide  bay, 
flanked  by  lofty  mountains,  and  by  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  its  ancient  fortifleations  and  castle,  which  cover  the 
hill  rising  immediately  to  tiie  R..  and  teem,  from  their 

f;reat  extent,  like  (he  remains  of  a former  state.”  ( /ag/s«, 
i.  136.)  The  streets,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns,  are  very 
narrow,  many  l»elng  only  5 ft.  wide,  with  others  still  nar- 
rower, tiadly  pared,  ami  dirty  to  a proverP:  the  houssm 
are  high  and  larK.  built  round  a court,  (he  Interior 
having  a clean  and  neat  appearance,  owing  to  the  abtm- 
dant  use  of  whitewash.  There  Is  only  one  square  In  the 
town,  and  the  churches,  as  well  as  convents,  are  so 
crowded  among  the  houses,  that  their  beauty,  If  they 
have  any,  is  efll'ctually  concealed.  ” lodrcd.'  says  Mr. 
IngUs.  “ the  only  handsome  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
Alame<ia.  or  public  walk,  the  buildings  round  which  are 
certainly  magniflcvmt:  the  other  parts  present  a lab^nth 
of  narrow  intricate  streets,  inhabited  by  the  tradespe^e.** 
(vol.ii.  p.  13E1.)  The  chief  pubHc  Duildings  and  esta- 
blishments are  acatbedral,  witaa  chapter,  4 par.  churchm. 
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K IHahop’i  palacr,  4 hoapilAli  (otiP  of  which  U for  ini-  dny  (4|4^.).wagc(tlurii>g  tho  fruit  aiul  rinUtgc  lin.v  buing 
JiUiry),  a Icttal  M'minary.  royal  crillcgc  of  inedlcin*:*  nml  abuut  oonlilr. 

aiirgrry,  a foiindiing  nityliini,  a largi'  tlrpdt  for  convicts,  '*  Sot  to  it*  wines,  tlic  chief  exports  of  Malaga  are 
a cuttnm*hniiH*.  audit  endowed  sciiools.  Among  these,  fruits;  u*  raisins,  ainumds,  grapes,  tigs,  and  leinoni. 
however,  the  only  mliAce  worth  notice  ii  the  cathedral,  a louring  Sept,  and  Oct.  iKiO,  the  export  of  raisins 
large  building,  having  a spire  370  ft.  in  height ; like  tliat  amounted  to  3Txh.M5  boxes,  and  3l,91f>  smaller  packages, 
of  Granaila,  it  i*  in  the  transition  stvle.  between  the  Of  this  uuantity,  13.S.3.14  l>oxes  were  for  the  L'mted 
Gothic  and  clastic  ; the  roof,  instead  of  being  groined,  is  .States;  4.\&I3  for  Irlngland;  the  remaining  quantity 
dividixl  into  Diimcrous  im.*dl  circular  doinef.  somewhat  being  for  France,  the  West  Indjcs,  tlie  Spanish  Ports, 
like  the  marigold  windows  of  Gothic  architecture;  and  S.  Americ-a,  and  Holland.  The  raisins  are  of  three 
the  modem  additions  to  the  building,  though  not  quite  kinds,  muscatel,  bloom,  or  sun  raisins  aud  Inxlas.  The 
in  keetdng,  arc  on  the  whole  designed  with  good  taste,  muscatel  niisin  of  .^falaga  is  tho  lincst  in  the  world,  and 
{C-ooi^i  SAftcMn  im  Spaitk,  il.  IbO. ) The  high  altar  aitd  in  its  preparation  no  art  is  used,  the  grape  being  merely 
the  pulpit  are  of  flesh-coloured  marhic;  *‘but  the  part  placet!  in  the  sun.  and  frequently  turned.  The  blironi.or 
which  most  rivets  the  attention  I*  thecholr*  called  by  the  sun  raisin,  is  a dlllhrcut  grape  from  the  muscatel,  but  the 
biographer  Palomino  the  idghth  wonder  of  the  world,  process  of  preparing  it  is  the  same  ; like  tho  other,  it  is 
and  aamirablo  for  the  perfl'ction  of  its  carved  works,  re*  merriy  tun  dried.  The  iexUs  acquire  this  name  fruni 
presenting  in  very  bold  relief  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  ilquor  in  which  they  are  din|j^,  and  which  is  rum- 
moat  dlstinguislicd  of  the  saints.’*  (Totmtend.  Ui.  I'i.)  posfxl  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil ; these,  after  being  dipped. 
On  a sharp  point  of  rock  commanding  the  city  stands  a are  also  dried  in  the  sun.  All  muscatel  raisins  are  ex- 
fine  old  Moorish  castle,  in  g(KMl  preservation,  called  the  ported  in  boxes,  aud  also  part  of  the  bloom  raisins. 
il^bra^faro  (prub.  (frAc/>o/-/iiro.  tho  great  watch-tower),  In  the  number  of  boxes  of  muscatel  and  bloom 
built  on  the  site  of  a Kom.ui  fortress,  but  still  wholly  of  raisins  exported  amounted  to  33(1,000.  each  Imx  eonlain- 
Arahic  architectiirr  ; It  is  altogether,  both  from  its  shape  Ing  2-S  lbs. ; H.(gO,OUO  ilis.  in  all.  This  quantity  is  Inde- 
and  situation,  a very  curious  structure,  and,  if  fortified  on  mnulent  of  Uie  ex{>ort  of  bloom  raisins  in  c.isxs,  and  of 
the  modem  system,  might  be  rendered  impregnable.  Irxias,  the  annual  cx|>oi1  of  which  does  not  exceed  3T>,0(m) 
Another  Moorish  building,  in  tolerable  preservation,  was  arrottas.  The  export  of  raisins  to  Kngl.'ind  has  fallen  off; 
formerly  the  darsima  or  dock  for  the  ancient  galleys,  now  the  export  to  America  has  constantly  incrcase<L  In 
uscdasastorrliouse.  (SiriM^nir,  i.  323.)  The  Aieofaba,  V*  ships  cleared  from  Malaga  fur  Kogtand,  with  fruit.  In 
an  Arabian  palace,  once  occupied  a site  near  the  shore  ; up  to  the  1st  Nov.,  34  vesuds  h.id  cleared  out.  Of 

but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  puIUd  down  to  make  room  the  other  fruits  exported  from  Malaga,  grapes,  almonds, 
for  the  cuatoro-boiise.  At  a ^ort  distance  from  Malaga  and  lemons,  ore  the  most  cxteiuiveTy  exported.  In  tlie 
Is  one  of  the  ma^lflcent  but  unfinished  undertakings  of  mouths  of  Sept  and  Oct.,  i^3U,  ll,C13  jars  of  grape* 
Charles  in.,  abridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  great  river  of  were  sent  to  Knglaiid ; <>,42!1  to  America;  and  l,r.6U  to 
Malaga,  which  flows  about  a league  distant  from  the  city ; Kitssla.  During  Uie  same  pt'rio«lof  time  ■*>.3,V>arrubas  of 
iHil  this  work,  on  which  agreat  outlay  was  incurretl,  was  almonds  (I33,.17^  lbs.)  were  exported  to  Knglaiid  ; and 
rendered  useless  a few  years  afterwanU  by  a work  un.  this  ronstituttd  lU'nrly  the  whoiu  export:  and  during 
dertaken  by  a bishop,  who,  at  his  ow  n expense,  brought  these  months,  also,  (here  were  exported  tu  England  3.7.y) 
water  into  the  city  by  a much  shorter  line.  (C'ook.vol.L  boxes  of  lemons;  to  Germany,  4.30t  boxes;  and  tu 
p.  19.)  Russia,  H40  boxes.  There  Is  also  a large  export  of  oil  from 

M.ilaga  is  probably  entitled  to  rank  as  the  thini  or  Mal.iga.’*  (.Vpd/n,ii.  l4-*u-149.) 
fourth  port  of  Spain : but  owing  to  the  want  of  offidal  Malaga  has  an  cxi'ellmi  h-arlMUir.  formed  by  a fine 
returns,  and  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  il  is  lmiM>ssil>)c  mole.  7U0  yds.  in  length,  at  the  end  of  wtiich  is  alignthoiise, 
to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  Its  tratie.  The  prin-  furnishixl  with  anowerrul  liglit,  revolving  once  a minute 
cinal  articles  of  export  are  wines  and  fruit,  particularly  A shoal  that  had  groAii  np  fmind  the  mole-head  lias 
raisins, almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and  lemons:  there  Is  like-  bei-n  removed  by  nriilging.  Tlie  harb<Hir,  which  will 
wise  a considerable,  though  smaller,  exportation  of  olive  acrnmmnUte  more  than  4fi0  mercliant  shi]is.  may  be  en- 
oii,  with  brandy,  anchovies,  cummi^i-ssH'd,  anls<>ed.  iva-  ter(*d  with  all  winds,  and  alTurds  porfecl  shelter.  The 
rilla,  soap,  Ac.  Lead  is  also  brought  thither  for  shipment  port  dues  to  a Spanish  shin  of  3(>0  tons  amount  to  about 
from  the  mines  of  Alora  in  Granada.  The  imports  com-  II/.  Ids. ; those  to  an  Hngl>>h  vessel  uf  the  same  burdfm 

f>ri*e  salt-fish,  iron  hoops,  bar-iron,  and  nails;  cotton  tveing  about  31/.  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  any  time 
abrics,  hides,  earthenware,  Ac.  ; with  woollen  cloths,  ail  not  exceeding  13  months,  un  paying  3|iercent.  ad  taJon-m 
aorls  0^  colonial  produce,  butter  aisd  cheese  from  (Ini-  I In  lieu  of  alt  charges ; iHit  at  tlie  end  of  tho  year  they 
land  aod  Ireland,  linens  (Vom  Germany.  Ac.  The  trade  must  he  cither  entered  fc  r consumption  or  re-shipped, 
with  Knglimd  has  bcein  for  some  time  diminishing,  owing  ( For  weights  and  nu-.VMirc*.  commercial  details,  Ac.,  see 
to  our  sT^l  demand  for  Malaga  wine  ; but  tho  trade  with  Con$.  Diet.,  art.  MaUma  and  Spain.) 

America  has  considerably  increased,  owing  to  It*  pretty  Malaga,  indepcmli'tilly  of  its  cxiort  trade,  has  manu- 
large  consumptioo  both  of  the  fruit  and  wine  shipped  at  facture*  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  sail-cloth,  rupes, 
tills  port.  Mr.  Inglis  has  given  the  following  details  with  paper,  leather,  hats,  and  st<ap  : an  iron  foundry  and  a 
resp^  to  the  trade  nf  this  port,  which  may  l>e  interesting  cigar  manufactory  ^ Iml,  exceiiting  the  latter,  they  are  all 
Co  tome  of  our  readers : — The  wines  04  Malaga  arc  of  on  a tm.dl  scale,  and  in»uiiicWut  for  tlie  consumtdlon  of 
two  sorts,  swes-t  and  dry ; and  of  tho  former  of  these,  the  inhab.  Pilchard  aii'l  anchovy  fisheries  also  give  cm- 
there  are  three  varieties : 1st.  lite  common  * Malaga,'  ^oyment  to  a constdrr.alde  uuinlier  of  tlie  lower  classes, 
known  atvd  ex|K>rted  under  that  name,  in  which  there  1 he  market  is  well  •uiipitinl,  tho  show  of  fruit  in  parti- 
Is  a certain  proportion  of  burnt  wine,  wliich  cum-  cular  bring  iinequallt'd  in  .*^pain.  Mr.  Inglis  quotes  the 
mtmicates  its  peculiar  taste  to  tlie  'Malaga:*  the  gra|>e  price*  of  several  leading  articles,  as  follows:  Reef  and 
from  which  tnis  wine  it  made  is  white,  and  every  mutton,  10  oiiartos  (nl>out  3d.)  per  Ib. ; pork.  14quartos  ; 
butt  of  Malaga  contains  no  lest  than  1 1 galls,  of  brandy ; a fowl,  7 reals  ( I.U  ) ; a duck.  13  reals ; a turkey,  from  30 
3diy,  * Mountain,'  made  from  the  same  grape  as  tne  to  30  reals;  aralibit,  10  reals;  and  a partridge,  4 reals. 
otluT,  and,  like  it.  containing  colouring  matter  and  Poultry,  however,  i«  here  not  only  eX)K>sed  w ii»le,  but 
brandy,  the  only  dilTrrence  lietween  the  two  being,  that  also  cut  up  into  juints.  like  butchers'  meat.  A barrel  ui 
fur  * inuunUlii' the  grape  is  allowed  to  become  riper ; 3dly,  anchovies  may  lie  iHJUghl  for  3 ri  <ds  (4|</.).  and  many 
* I.agrima*,'  the  richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  other  varieties  of  flsli  arc  remarkably  clieap  and  pletillfnr. 
Malaga ; It  consists  of  the  dropping*  of  the  ripe  gra|>e  bung  Potatoes  are  sold  for  7 quartos  the  Ihs.  ; and  exi's-licnt 
m>.  and  it  obtained  without  tne  ajipllcation  of  pressure,  wine  may  be  procured  mr  3 real*  a biittle.  Bread,  one  of 
TIm-  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from  the  same  gra[>e  the  dearest  articles  of  food,  felrlie*  13  quartoa  (3J</. ).  per 
as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed  when  greener:  in  this  Ih..  and  eggs  are  sold  for  id.  rarh.  Meluns,  (xiniegra- 
wine  there  Is  | more  brandy  than  in  the  swi-et  wine : at  nat<^,  and  prickly  pears,  which,  with  fi»h.  constitute  the 
lea*t  I-I3th  part  of  the  dry  Malaga  lining  brandy.  The  principal  fuodnf  the  lower  orders,  ore  so  cheap  os  siarceiy 
whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  Is  estimated  at  to  form  on  article  of  exiwnditure. 

from  Sd.CSO  to  40.000  butt*  ; but,  owing  to  the  Increasing  The  general  OApert  or  the  l>op.  of  Malae.i  i*  even  more 
stock  of  old  wine  In  the  cellars,  Il  Is  im|K>«sibie  to  be  nre-  Aloorish  than  that  of  8i‘villi',  ami  affords  innumerable 
rise  in  this  ralculalion.  The  ex|>urt  of  Malaga  wines  pictures  of  idlriu-M.  Iliindr<'<i'<  of  the  lower  clasves  np- 
ma)  ho  slated  at  atMmt  27.0r>0  butt*.  Tho  principal  mar-  pear  in  the  street*  doing  notiimg,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
kets  arc  In  the  (>'nlted  Slates  and  the  state*  of  S.  Amo-  lolling  against  a w.ill,  or  lying  on  the  step*  of  ihiirch 
ric-a.  tu  which  countries  the  DX|>ort*  .arc  rather  on  tlie  doors,  w rap|>e<l  in  l>ruwn,  ratgi**!.  and  piitchtxl  cloak*. 
Increase.  The  average  price  of  tlie  wines  ship|ie<l  from  In  fat  t.  Malaga  U notcil  f«.r  idleiios  .anti  dcmorulUation. 
Malaga  iltH'S  not  exctHnl  3.'>  dollars  {>er  butt  ; IwU  wines  The  necessaries  uf  lilo  being  »<>  cheap,  there  arc  few  mo- 
an* la-casioiuliy  ex]>orted  at  so  high  a price  as  170  dollars,  tive*  ti*  industry  : begging  is  very  ctunmon.  anti  has  In'tii 
Many  attcii'pts  ii.ive  been  m<ulc  at  Malaga  to  produce  encouraged  by  the  ill  pitiged  iKKuity  tif  the  monasteries, 
sherry,  but  Mtit  with  jaTftvl  lUCt'TSi.  The  Xere*  grai>e  which,  how  ever,  Wfcrc  siipprcswd  In  l'<V' : but.wheiide- 
has  Ikh'ii  reared  at  Malaga,  upon  a soil  very  similar  to  its  privt'dof  their  legiltmate  rciuHirce*,  thew</t/(j  genic  ;such 
native  soil  ; ami  the  sherry  maile  at  M.xlaga  might  bo  b«‘ing  the  sobriquet  of  tliesc  |n*o|de)  are  at  no  loss  to 
introdiK-od  Inin  the  English  market  as  sherry,  nor.  from  find,  owing  to  tlic  liieUlciency  ol  the  miliee,  a few  quartos 
Its  cheapness,  rmiltl  it  tail  to  commaiitl  a s-vle.  One  rea-  in  some  «>thvr  way.  I'hc  whole  01  them,  indeetl,  are 
son  of  the  very  low  price  of  the  w ine*  nf  Malaga,  is  the  thieve*  ; and  tu  so  dcgrntletl  a vlate  Is  public  jusin  e in 
rhr.vpne*s  of  htbour  , Held  laUmr  is  laid  by  3(  reals  a this  city,  that  crimes  uf  the  dai  kcit  hue  >iitpunt>itcd. 
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The  cUsp'knlfr  U in  frequent  uk»  to  ^tiry  r<>Tcn(ro.  and  : 
murder*  often  follow  acU  of  robbcrr.  (Compare 
li.  1381  with  Totensmi,  lit.  IN.)  ThU  degriuled  ttale  of 
morali  U attributed,  by  SirC.  Hroukr,  partly  at  least,  to  ' 
the  fact  that  convicts.  calie<l  prendtarios,  are  detained 
here  previous  to  their  departure  fur,  and  after  their  re*  I 
lease  from,  the  penal  settlement  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa, 
which  see.  (I.  A74.)  An  efficient  frovemraent  would,  ' 
however,  speedily  chan^  the  ehole  aspect  of  sex-iety;  ‘ 
the  impunity  that  crime  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  this  , 
miserable  country  being  the  great  cause  of  its  prevalence. 
'Hie  more  ics|>ertal>le  classes  of  the  people  are  described  I 
as  agriK-able,  hospitalde,  and  generally  fond  of  society, 
^e  ladies  Iteing  raually  witty  and  high'Spirited  with 
those  of  Seville,  quite  as  showy  in  dress,  and  not  a whit  ' 
more  strict  in  morals.  The  Italian  Ojhts  is  a favourite 
resort,  and  many  ladies  are  gonti  musicians.  Numerous 
foreigners  also  reside  in  Malaga,  es{>ccially  P.nglish  and 
Americans,  who  constitute,  will)  a few  of  the  government  i 
officers  and  merchants,  the  ftitf  of  society.  Mott  of 
tht*se  have  country  scats  in  the  environs,  the  iieauty  of 
which  is  not  turpass«d  in  any  }>art  of  Andalusia.  Tho 
weather  during  summer  is  intolernhly  hot,  and  at  this  ! 
season,  especially  during  the  prctaleiiee  of  the  hot  S.  ' 
winds,  the  inhsb.  eacimm  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  I 
and  remain  at  home  during  the  day  ; but  when  the  heat 
Is  succeetled  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening, 
the  wh«ile  pop.  it  astir,  and  after  oiglitfall  the  young  \ 
people  bathe  fur  hours  in  the  sea,  a practice  quite  at  j 
rondurivr  to  health  as  plrasiire.  Nervous  and  opiiiemic 
fevers  are  still,  however,  very  prevalent,  and  sometimes 
carry  otf  great  nuinbori  of  jieople. 

Malaga.  like  most  oilier  cities  of  Spain,  hat  had  va* 
rinus  masters,  HuiU  b)  the  Phienicians,  and  called  by 
them  MitLicka,  It  came  successively  into  the  liands  of  the 
(^rthagiiiian*  and  Kumans.  botli  ofwhom  pr<H-urrd  from 
it  ronsideralde  supplies  of  salt-fish  and  provisions.  It 
then  pavMvl  into  the  hands  of  the  (jidhs  ; and  from  them, 
in  711.  to  the  Moors,  who  were  at  Icnglhdrlvm  hence  by 
Ferdinand  the  t^atholie,  In  14N7.  Tl»e  yellow  fever  car- 
rU>d  off  nearly  'iU,Oia)uf  its  Inhab.  in  1N03,  and  reappeared, 
thougli  attended  with  less  fatal  coiiK'quencci,  in  IHI.1. 
Malaga  wav  taken  by  the  I'nmch  In  iNlt).  after  an  olistl- 
Date  conflict  with  a b<xly  of  Spanl.vrds,  uilicered  by 
nmiikt,  and  rttmmandcd  by  a Capuchin  friar  ; and  re- 
mained in  their  fiosscssiun  till  IHI3.  (Inslii't  Spatm,  il. 
I3*>— IA3.;  TovHtCfut'i  Josimep,  Hi.  iS— 4i. ; C'ooiCt 
Sketchfi,  I.  IS-24. ; .SVns^mc,  I.  320—327.;  .SVrJ.de 
Capfit  Brookf't  find  4Vori>cfo.  ii.  Ihri— 2i7.) 

MAI. A Y rENlN.Sl?LA,a  long  and  narrow  territory, 
forming  a part  f>f  India  tieyond  the  llrahmaputra.  and  ' 
the  most  S.  portion  of  contfiiental  Asia,  lying  chiefly  be-  | 
tween  the  1st  and  Nth  d«‘gs.  of  S.  lat.,  and  the  l*N(h  and  j 
IfMih  «»f  K-  long.:  It  has  N.  I.ower  Siam,  with  which  it 
Is  eonue<  ted  by  (he  isthmus  of  Kraw  ; and  is  on  all  other 
sides  surrounded  by  the  sea.  called  on  the  NV.  and  S.  the 
•Straits  of  Malacca  and  .Singapore;  and  on  the  K.  the 
China  Sea  and  Gulph  of  Siam.  Length.  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.F...  4f*0  m. ; breadth  varying  from  W)  i«»  |M>  m.  Area 
estimated  at  lA,b<N>  sq.  m.  As  far  as  Ut.  6^  S.  the  country 
I*  eSaimeti  by  (he  Siamese;  but  beyond  that  point  the 

inmiitiula  is  subdivided  among  indep.  native  stales  and 
Iritish  colonies,  which  may  bo  enumerated  as  follows, 
with  their  probable  pop.,  as  estimated  by  Lieutenant 
Newixjtd  : — 


Kiienor  NaUw  Kt«lrv 

Po,., 

Inirrlor  Nat) 

c Hiatca. 

Pop.  j 

4nd  Llgor  • 

Ksliuuowe  Sfui  Talang 
Juh»r«  (jncluillng  Nc> 
J*iTwt  and  Mu«rj  • 

Kvoifiinsn 

K-Unun  . - . 

TrinKMiu  • • . 

I'atsui 

Ml /MS) 
.XS,U)0 
lX.oOO 

*V»°n 

Se.Misi 

I.Otkl 

,'4),|VH> 

lO.iXMt 

Kumhi><vv  • . . 

Sungiv-tdong 

Jnttolv  ... 

Jonk'mla  ... 

Sri'Tici.ilt  ... 
A t>ont,’iiMa>  •ciutmid 
•-vr  liar  I'vnlntu  a - 

.X.MIO 
,X.OHO  1 
2.«SS) 

h,U(NI  1 
9/KX) 

j 

DrUuK 

,14al.ic''s  amt  Vaninc  Itavi)  • . 

lSv>lrK-e  WclIvUi-jf  (la.'U) 

. .x:,rna  1 

. Sli.S.Mi  1 

Total  rrft'uUuon,  .X 

Ti.yee 

SI/SitA  1 

Pkyticnl  lifograpkp — The  central  and  longest  of  the 
mountain  chains,  M.ving  8.  from  the  table  laud  of  Yun- 
nan. through  the  0 It ra-Oangetic  peninsula,  traverse*  this 
lerrltfiry  in  It*  entire  length.  This  mouiiialn  chain 
diroliiishc*  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  equator  ; arMl  its 
highest  peaks  in  Humbowe  and  Jahore  prchably  do  not 
exceed  H.^H'ifl.  in  elevation:  wtille  many  peaks  in  the 
N.  part  of  QutHlali  are  supposed  t*i  rise  to  upwards  of  . 
f»,fMii)rt.  nlatve  the  sea.  M-  Ophir,  a drtarlieil  mounlain  I 
in  about  iot.  ah'  N.,  and  long.  102^  30*  R..  hat  liern  ! 
roughly  estimatefl  nt  nearly  .1.70')  ft.  in  height,  but  it  is 
much  more  lofty  than  any  other  summit  In  (ne  8.  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Between  the  above  mountain  chain  am! 
the  coast,  the  surface  is  iu»duUtlng.  covered  wiUi  derue  I 


primeval  forests,  or  interspersed  with  grassy  plain*, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the 
N.  An  abundaitce  of  rivers  descend  to  either  coast,  in 
their  progriws  frequently  forming  marshes  and  lakcw. 
tome  of  which  are  of  connderable  siie.  Their  banks  are 
generally  low,  swampy,  and  coverevi  with  mangrove  and 
other  thickets  ; and  though  several  of  them  are  broad, 
and  moderately  deen,  the  sand-hankt,  coral  reefs.  At.  at 
their  mouths,  usually  prretudethrir  naviration  by  vessels 
of  any  magnitude.  A number  of  verdant  islids  stud 
the  coasts,  especially  the  Dortb-western  and  the  south- 
ern. 

Gfoion  and  MrMcro/i.  — The  .Malay  mountain  rh.iin. 
at  far  as  Tt  has  been  hitherto  explored,  consists  chiefly  of 
grey  slannlferoitt  granite  and  rlay-ilate.  At  Its  8.  ex- 
tremity, pfjrphyry  occur*  ; hornl»lende  is  met  with  n*-ar 
.Malacca  ; and  quarts  Is  very  abundant  .around  M.  Ophir, 
and  I'liewhere.  'Fhe  geology  of  the  K.  coast  is  almmt 
wholly  unknown  ; but  along  the  W.,  Uterite,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Malabar  coast,  is  a very  prevalent  formati<m. 
Clay.slate,  sandstone,  nrgillace*>us  schist,  Jasp«T,  lime- 
stone. greywackc,  and  hinestone,  are  the  other  miut 
prevalent  rucks.  Limestone  comjMue*  a pxirthm  of 
several  of  the  i*land«  otT  the  W.  coast,  while  those  olf  the 
8.  coast  are  chh-fly  of  granite  or  slenitc.  The  Klcf^ant 
rock  in  the  QiUHiah  lerrttnry  is  a mass  of  calrarraus 
breccia,  having  many  slaiagmitir  caverns,  and  inier- 
tperied  with  an  aI)Uii(Unrv  of  fossil  remains.  At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
action  ; and  numerous  thermal  springs,  scattered  over 
the  country,  testify  the  activity  of  suUcrranenn  be*t  at 
no  gre.it  distance  below  the  surface.  These  are  stil. 
phureous  and  saline.  *l’he  springs  at  Aycr-pannas,  near 
Malacca,  were  found  by  Ncwltold  to  have  a temp,  of 
Fahr.  at  noon,  and  nf  113^'^  at  s.  M. 

The  Malay  |ienlnsula  produces  tin,  gold,  and  Iron : 
tin  is.  In  fact,  among  its  principal  article*  of  export. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  observes,  that  tin,  wherever  found,  has  a 
limited  geoeraphicat  distribution  ; but  that,  where  it  does 
exist,  it  is  always  in  great  abun«lAnce.  Tlie  tin  of  India 
has,  however,  a mucli  wider  range  of  distribution  than 
that  of  any  other  region.  Iieing  fuund  in  considerable 
quantity  from  long,  (w-*  to  luT^  K..  and  from  lat.  N°  S.  to 
3^  S.  {Indian  Artkip..  lil.  4.V>.)  It  hat  been  latterly 
stated  that  it  is  found  in  atmndanre  at  Sakina,  in 
the  Interior  of  Tavoy,  lat.  12°  41'',  and  In  8iam  even  as 
far  N.  as  14°.  At  any  rate  the  Malay  peninsula  ap- 
I>ears  to  b«‘  the  cwntre  of  the  regiuti  in  the  eastern 
sens  in  which  tin  it  divtributesi ; and,  Including  the 
island  of  Juuk-ceylon,  it  has  beeii  roughly  estlmate<l 
that  its  annual  pnaluce  of  this  metal  amounts  to  34,a«) 
piculs  of  I.Tt^  lt»s.  avoIrtL  The  ore  of  the  peninsula  Is 
extremely  pure,  living  that  which  is  called  stream.  The 
ore  of  .Siiujie-ujong.  Nauing,  ami  Perak.  Is  rejKirtesI  to 
yield  7fl  jwr  cent,  tiieui,  wWreas  the  ores  of  Cornwall, 
with  all  the  advatUnges  of  Kurup«’an  science  and  in- 
genuity. do  not  ^leld  more  than  75  per  cent.  But  the 
proc«-»»  of  smelling,  ns  conducted  by  the  Malays,  b**ing 
very  defective,  ami  .vliiltrratlon  frequent,  the  pmlnsuUr 
till  letches  only  (rum  144  to  l.'ithdlars  tho  picul;  *whila 
the  tin  nf  Boiira,  wmiignt  rhiiiese,  sells  at  from  Ifi  to 
lf>|  dollars.  TheexiHsrt  of  (wiihisular  tin  may  amount 
to  about  2,<f>0  tons  a year.  Including  from  40n  to  500  tons 
received  from  the  Mal.vrra  Strait*  and  Uanca.  A large 
jNirtion  It  bro’ight  tu  Fngiand,  Malay  tin  being  now  very 
extensively  imported  for  warchousuig  ; large  quantities 
are  also  carried  to  HoUand,  where  there  are  refining 
hcHites. 

The  Malay  peninsula  docs  not  by  any  means  so  well 
merit  the  term  Aurra  ChertoTirtuM,  which  has  been  Iw- 
forr  appiie*!  to  it.  as  the  neighbouring  isLind  of  Sumatra. 
The  exports  ol  gold  from  the  S.W.  coast  of  that  islaiul 
amount,  according  to  Marsden  and  Hamilton,  to  28.400  oz. 
a year,  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  peninsula  is 
roughlv  estimated  at  less  than  20.000  nt.  It  comes rbiefiy 
from  ine  R.  coast,  and  M.  4>phlr,  where  il  occurs  dis- 
seminatod  through  quarts,  in  thin  granular  vvins.  and 
ill  alluvial  dep*«iu.  Iron  U found  In  Quedah,  but  only 
in  small  quantities. 

Thr  CUmnlf  is  rcmarkahlo  for  its  continual  moisture, 
to  which  circumstance  the  wrpotiul  venliirr  of  the 
peninsula  is  mainly  owing.  The  year  it  dividrit  Into  the 
wet  aixl  dry  seasons ; imt  the  term  “ dry  season.*'  must 
not  lie  understood  In  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to 
the  climate  of  Hindostao;  for.  during  its  continuaoce, 
even  (lire**  successive  days  rarely  pass  withmit  a shower. 
On  the  \V.  coast  the  dry  season  comes  in  with  the  8,\V. 
monsoon  in  May;  the  wet  season,  with  the  N.K.  mon- 
soon in  Ortolier.  Thunder  storms,  wliirlwinds,  water- 
spouts. atnl  oth<‘r  atmospherical  phenomena  are  frequent, 
cspM  ially  <luring  tho  S.  W.  monstKm. 

IVgc/rfWc  Hrodnett  are  botii  numerous  and  valiialile 
They  include  a host  of  trees,  the  timlver  of  which  i* 
adapted  for  house  and  *hip.building  ; the  flnest  fruits  of 
trnpivai  climates,  bambmis,  canes,  rattans,  Ar.,  of  whick 
the  jungles  are  m great  part  composed  ; the  areca.  »agi\ 
and  gomuti  |4lmt,  (he  catochu,  dragon's  blood,  aud  UkIu 
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rubl>or  planti,  th«  upas  of  the  Javanete,  Ac.  It  hat  derived  IVom  Mlndottan,  Pertia,  Arabia,  Java,  and  Siam, 
been  denied  that  teak  It  ItKllRennu*  to  th«  country;  b<it,  Arabic  U excliulvely  thrir  tarred  languaar ; and  their 
according  to  Newbokl,  the  Inland  Malar*  affirm  that  It  religlun  alto  hat  been  derived  IVom  Arabia,  tJI  thv  Ma- 
tt oecaiionallv  found,  and  i»  known  under  the  name  of  la^,  with  trifling  excrpilont,  belnir  Mohammedant. 

Jdtt.  The  wild  nutmeg  U a native  of  the  cotintry.  The  The  negro  trl^t  which  Inhabit  the  Interior  of  the  nen- 
true  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove  have  been  long  intro-  insula  are  called  by  the  Malayi  Oramg  B^nua,  men  of  the 
duced,  and  thrive  well  Tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  toil.  Th^  appear  to  be  a dittlnct  varietv.  diffbrlng  from 
and  the  true  indigo  {Imtigqfrra  h'fictor«'o).are  cultivated  and  being  inferior  to  both  the  Aftican  and  PaMian  negro, 
with  much  tucccta  Mr.  Crawfurd  (Embassy  So  Siam,  The  average  height  of  the  mm  It  ouly  in.  8 inches, 
ffc.,  i.  178.)  evtimatet  that  the  Malay  peninsula  produces  The  Malay  negroes  are  thinly  sprea>l  over  a conildcrable 
^,000  piculs  of  pepper  a rear,  or  about  l-IStn  part  of  extent  of  territory  in  and  lM.-ldml  Malacca,  and  thence  N. 
the  total  produce  of  the  K.  Rice,  and  other  kiodt  of  to  Mergui ; but  they  probably  amount  In  all  to  only  a few 
grain,  are  not  grown  in  quantities  sufficient, for  home  thousands.  They  arc  divided  into  several  tribes,  some  of 
consumpLloo.  and  arc  therefore  imported  chiefly  from  which  are  said  to  dwell  altogi*thcr  in  trees  or  rleits  In  the 
Bengal  and  Sumatra.  mountains.  A few  have  learned  a little  Malar,  and  occa- 

Eiephants  roam  orer  the  peninsula  In  great  numbers  ; ilonally  venture  among  the  adjacent  Malay  tnbes , to  pur- 
the  rbiDooerot.  tapir,  wild  hog,  the  royal  and  the  s|H>tted  chase  tobacco  and  utensils ; but  of  letters  they  know 
black  tiger,  2 kinds  of  bears,  and  3 species  of  bison,  the  nothing.  Copious  accounts  of  lioth  the  Malays  and  this 
axis,  plandok.  musk-deer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  deer,  people  may  be  found  in  SfU’boid's  Malacca,  ^c.,  vol.  il. 
the  vampire,  and  many  varieties  of  bats,  and  numerous  ch.  13.  iS,  1&. ; and  various  details  resiHH'liiig  the  races 
monkeys,  arc  among  (ne  wild  animals.  The  buffalo  Is  a inhabiting  the  Malay  countries  are  given  In  the  art.  K. 
native,  and  is  domesticated  ; but  neither  the  cow,  camel,  AacHietLArio  in  this  Dirt.  (I.  ISO.).  For  the  Com- 
hurse.  nor  ass.  are  met  with  in  a state  of  nature.  Tho  mcrcc  of  the  British  settlements,  see  Malacca,  Singa- 
gre.it  density  of  the  jungles  is  considered  unfavourable  Pona.Ac. 

to  the  iurrease  of  feathered  game;  but  waterfowl  are  The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  native  states 
plentiful,  and  there  arc  a great  many  pheasants  of  the  are  tin,  guid-dust,  spires,  elepnants*  teeth,  pepper,  sago, 
rlcliest  plumage.  Crocodiles,  alligators,  and  several  sugar,  canes,  cimiter  for  sliip  and  house  builalng,dam- 
klndji  of  rormldable  serpents,  are  met  with.  Thedugong,  mer.  ebony,  bees'  wax.  ImHoI  nut.  sapan,  and  ragle- 
naoy  turtles,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  fine  fish,  are  woods,  hn^,  poultry,  buflhloes,  tiles,  and  an  immense 
caiignt  In  the  surrnunding  seas  variety  of  fruits ; in  return  for  which,  opium,  salt,  cotton. 

People.  — Tha  Malar*  have  been  ranked  by  some  cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  and  some  Kumpean  maniibictures, 
authors  as  one  of  the  live  prreat  familie*.  or  varieties,  of  arc  the  chief  imports.  The  trade  is  principally  with  tlie 
the  human  race.  But  this  opinloo  is  by  no  means  British  and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Hast,  .Siam,  Chino, 
generally  entertained.  Newboid  says.  *'  Both  their  fea-  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  E.  archipelago. 

Cures,  and  those  of  the  aborigine*  In  thv  n.itive  states  (n  the  IMh  century  a large  proportion  of  this  peninsula 
around  Malacca  are  decidraty  characterisctl  by  the  appears  to  have  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Siamese,  bsit 
Mongol  stamp.”  (i.  4‘i2.)  And  independent  of  the  Ma-  since  that  time  it  has  Itecn  divided  into  the  |•elty 

lays  having  no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to  entitle  states  lieforc  enumrrate«i,  the  historiral  details  of  w Idea 
them  to  1m  called  a distinct  variety,  there  appears  to  arc  destitute  of  interest.  The  sucecssive  seltlemenU 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  tliey  are  a mixed  made  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  at  Malacca, 
race,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Anteceilent  to  Kc..  are  elsewhere  noticed.  The  only  reevut  emit 
the  12th  century  of  our  lera.  the  roasts  of  tlic  penln-  worthy  of  im  ution  has  been  the  lubjugattun  of  Quedah 
sula,  and  the  a^acent  Islands,  were  inhnbite«1.  tnough  (or  Knldnli)  bv  the  Siamese,  begun  in  IN3I.  aiul  mm- 
Chluiy.  by  a tribe  of  ickIkyopMaai,  and  the  interior  by  nli'Ccly  cfTectcrf  within  about  10  years  aflrraai^i.  (AVtr- 
a race  of  negro  savages,  by  whose  descendants  it  is  boltfs  Malacca  i Cratr/ttrd.  Mah  om,  lIamtlton'$  E.  /. 
still  cKYUpied.  In  the  course  of  the  aliore  century,  a Oat.;  Lau-tcncc's  l^rtmrct  on  >/an.  ^c..  passim.) 
iKKiy  of  colonists,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  MAI.DA,  a town  of  Hindoslan,  pruv.  Bengal,  district 
Malays,  arriveil  on  the  continent,  from  Menankr^mwe,  in  Dltiagepoor,  on  thv  Mohanunda,  built  chiefly  of  the  ruins 
Bumatra  : and  whether  by  Intermarriage  (as  traditiunally  of  (tour,  from  which  It  is  distant  atiout  12  m V.  F,arly 
reported)  or  by  conquest,  extend<*d  their  dominion  in  the  present  century  it  had  3,(MK)  liouses  huddled  toge- 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  During  the  suereedinp  cen-  ther  along  the  iMuik  of  the  river,  which,  duting  the  rainy 
Curies  (hey  eonquerod  Sumatra,  the  Sundn,  Philippine,  season,  nearly  insulates  (he  town.  The  K.  I.  Company 
and  Molucca  Isles,  with  many  smaller  group*  ; and  are  established  a factory  here  as  early  as  the  17th  century  i 
now  found  in  all  those  regions,  and  in  Borneo,  Ac. ; and  there  were  formerly  some  pros|>erous  French  and 
but  without  any  centre  of  unity  or  power.  The  chief  Dutch  lUk  and  cotton  factories  in  the  town  ; but  the 

physical  characters  of  the  Mal.iy  race  consist  In  a trade  of  M.alda  has  now  sunk  into  irreparable  decay, 

brown  colour,  varying  from  a light  tawny  to  a d«‘ep  its  manufactured  goods  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
brown ; black  hair,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant ; competition  of  those  introiluced  into  India  from  Ku> 
the  head  rather  narrow  ; the  lames  of  the  fore  large  rope. 

and  prominent;  the  nose  full,  ami  brond  towards  tho  MAI.DIVK  ISLANDS,  or  MALDIVES,  achain  of 
n|»ex ; and  (he  month  large.  The  average  height  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Oce.ui,  extending  between  the  1st 
the  men  ft  about  .*>  (t.  3 in.  A general  rhararter  can  deg.  of  S.  and  thoTth  of  N.  lat.,  a distance  of  aiiout  fifiO 

hardly  tw  .'uslgnvd  to  a people  to  widely  distributed,  stat.  m. ; and  betwi-en  72*'  and  73^  SB'  P..  long.  The 

The  Malay  iuhab.  of  tne  (leninsula  are,  however,  ],accadive  Islands,  to  the  N.  of  the  Maldives,  mar  not 
active,  restless,  and  courageous;  but  their  courage  It  improperly  he  consideri'd  a continuation  of  this  tsland- 
not  of  a steady,  deliberate  character,  but  is  ratlier  a system.  They  arc  of  curalline  (omuKinu,  arrangeii  in 
sudden  ungovernable  impulse,  arising  from  a paroxysm  round  or  oval  groups  called  alnUi,  separated  by  se- 
of  rage.  "To  (heir  enemk-s  liiry  are  remnrseln*.  to  veral  channels,  which  may  be  safely  navig.tted  by  sliips 
their  friends  capricious,  an«i  to  strangers  trcachcmuB."  !<  of  the  largest  site.  The  different  groups  are  sur- 
fUamilSon.)  Perhaps,  their  treachery  to  strangers  rounded  by  coral  reefs,  on  width  the  surf  beats  vio- 
may.  In  part  at  least,  be  occasioned  by  tne  behaviour  of  . lently  ; but  between  the  UIaihU  (he  sea  Is  iierftTtly 
the  Utter,  or  the  antipathy  cxelted  against  them  by  the  ! smooth,  and  forms  safe  harUMirs  for  small  crah. 
behaviour  of  former  Strangers.  Maltrtilm,  who  remained  These  islands  have  been  rarely  visited  by  Kurop«>an*, 
for  tome  time  in  this  region  of  Asia,  snys.  tliat  in  their  thougli  lying  in  the  direct  mute  to  India.  All  that  are 
intercourse  with  each  other, dmnestie  and  private  virtues  of  any  extent  are  richly  clothrsi  with  palms  and  other 
prevail  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among  the  Adjacent  na-  tn'cs  ; but  no  edifice  has  iHini  serii  In  sailing  |>ast  them, 
tkms.  A nrofietisity  to  gambling  Is  a distiiiguishiug  trait  whence  It  may  be  cnncludiHt  that  none  exists  higher  Uion 
in  the  Malay  character ; and  mure  rsp^'ciAlly  a taste  for  a cocoa  tree.  The  Maldiva**  produce  millet  and  other 
cock-figliting,  to  which  sport  the  Malay  is  sn  |>assiunately  I small  groins,  of  which  they  have  two  harvests  a y<-ar ; 
addicteil,  (hat  hit  last  morsel,  the  covering  of  hit  IxNty.  | but  they  are  iinsiiiuble  for  rice  and  wheat,  which  are 
hi*  wife  and  children,  are  often  st.-iktHl  on  the  issiw  of  a I imported.  Fsrulent  roots  and  fruits  are  found  in  the 
battle  to  be  fought  by  iti*  favourite  rock.”  Malcolm  ail-  I gre.itest  prt.fuiion  . ami  |Kmltry  arc  exlrcmeU  ahiindant, 
mlta  that  a "disregard  of  human  life,  n‘venge,  idleness.  I and  breil  with  Utile  or  no  attention.  There  are  neither 
and  piracy,  may  Im  considered  common  to  Malays.  The  ! liorM>s  nor  dogs,  and  tnit  few  honied  e.tttic.  Fishing  is 
nnlversai  practlco  of  going  armesl  makes  thoughts  of  on  im)tortatit  occu|uti<m,  rsperially  Uiat  of  cowries,  a 
murder  familiar.  The  right  of  private  r<*venge  is  uni-  simtIcs  of  thrUs  u«eU  as  money  in  small  payments  in 
▼ersally  admitted,  even  by  the  chiefs  ; and  the  taking  of  Hindostan  and  other  Asiatic  (vnintriei.  and  in  extensive 
life  may  be  Atoned  for  by  n smalt  sum  of  money.”  ( 7Vo-  districts  of  Africa.  'J'he  iiihab.  trade  with  llirMlostan. 
rc/s,  ii.  124.)  In  the  arts  of  peace  (hey  are  greatly  in-  Sumatra.  A'c.,  arriving  at  llrl.isorr  and  other  ports  of 
ferior  to  thrir  neighbours  of  Java,  Japan,  (.lochin-China,  British  India  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  w ith  rowrU's, 
and  Siam.  The  Malay  language  colnrlde*  with  mono-  coir,  tlie  pnaluce  of  the  cwsa- tree,  salted  fish,  tortoise- 
syllabic  tongues  in  its  general  ronstructionand  analogies,  shell.  Ac. ; and  sailing  lumiewanl  witli  the  N.K.mnn- 
but  it  properly  polysyliahic  in  its  form.  It  consists  chiefly  soon,  taking  rice,  sugar,  manufactured  gotKls,  tobacco, 
of  Polyitesian,  an’lntcnnixture  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  j Ac.  The  |)eople  of  the  Slaldlves  .are  Mohammedan*,  and 
andauiolect  purely  Malayan,  which  last,  however.con»tl-  i prcdi-vbly  of  an  Arabic  stiKk.  They  live  under  a sultan, 
tutos  little  more  than  |. 4th  part  of  (he  written  and  spok''n  ! who,  according  to  1 l.aniiltMii,  revidrs  In  Male,  an  IslatHl 
language.  Tiiv  literaturcot  the  .Malays  isalnKist  entirriy  | about  3 ni.  in  cirruil.  fortllini  hy  waits  .and  laUlertes, 


2fi0  MALDON. 

on  which  above  100  pi(>r«  of  artlllfry  are  mmmtwi.  The 
SiilUn.  however,  contiJert  himu-tf  on  the 

Brilith  Korermnent  of  l'-c)lon.  to  which  he  nit  an- 

muU  emlKfHV.  (Grug-  Jouru.  ii.  E.  I.  f/oz.) 

MALL)o5>,  a pari,  aud  tnun.  bnr.,  river  port,  and 
market-town  of  Bn>'laad,  cu.  huiid.  Deti^y,  on 

the  I’hclmer,  U|  m.  S.\S'.  Colchebter,  and  37  m.  K.N.K. 
iamdnn.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (which  include*  the  par.  of 
lleybridfre  with  the  old  bor.)  4,7111  acre*.  Pc^.,  In  1K3I, 
**  The  town,  which  it  neither  paved,  Hghtod.  nor 
watched,  and  doe«  not  appear  to  b«  in  a llouriinitig  con* 
ditlon,  occupie»  the  ridge  of  a hill  on  the  ,S.  *1de  of  the 
Chelmer,  and  cuntlit*  prtncl|Mlly  of  one  long  *tmt, 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  the  K.  end  of  thl«  »tree< 
hvrmlng  the  (H^rtion  called  ‘the  H)(lie:’  two  other 
•treet*.  one  from  the  centre  of  the  toan,  and  the  other 
from  it*  W.  eiul.  unite  at  the  ImtPim  of  the  hill,  and  ex* 
lend  acro«*  the  Chelmer  into  un  alino*t  iiivulatcd  bat 
called  * Potman'*  Mar»hei..’ *’  {Mun.  iSuund.  Hep.)  The 
tuwn*hall  i*  an  old  building  near  the  Jumtion  of  the 
»trcct*  at  the  W.  ei>d  of  tlie  town,  and  not  far  from  it  t> 
an  exten*lve  range  of  barrack*:  there  |*  al*o  a *niall 
Itor.  gaol.  Maldon  had  formerly  3 (iari»he* ; but  two  of 
them  have  been  long  rt)n*ulidaled-  The  largeat  church, 
that  of  All  Salut*,  near  the  town-hall.  U an  ancient  and 
very  l.irge  editire,  with  a aquare  tower.  *urmount«-d  by  a 
cnriou*  trtanguiar  *plre.  St  Maiy '•  isa  tpacious  building, 
at  the  lower  eml  of  Uie  town,  aald  to  have  been  fouud^ 
before  the  Norman  conqiie*! ; but  the  tower  and  W.  end 
Were  rebuilt  iu  the  reigu  of  Charte*  1.  The  united  vi- 
carage of  All  Saint*  and  St.  Peter'*  i*  In  pricate  patron- 
age. the  r«-ctory  of  St.  Mary'*  being  In  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chpptef  ol  Canterbury.  St.  Peter**  tower  I* 
the  only  part  now  atamling  of  that  dl*e*ed  jiar.  church, 
ami  aiiiiexcd  to  It  I*  a building  formed  of  the  old  ina- 
ta‘rfal*.  which  ha*  be*>o  long  used  a*  the  depovitory  of  a 
v.ilunble  library  roulaining  5.330  roU.,  iK-qmathrd  to 
ttie  town,  in  I7<>4.  br  Arcluleacon  Plume,  founder  of  the 
I'liimian  prnfovnraMp  of  attrnnomy  in  the  univeriUy  of 
('ambridge  : the  tower  part,  which  ha*  fince  tHH-ii  much 
rnl.vrgi-d,  ii  occupied  bv  the  national  *rliuoI,  tiirnl»hing 
ln»truction  to  a^Hit  ‘ifo  poor  cluldren  of  b»;h  *cxe*. 
I'he  gratnmar-tchool.  fonmiol  in  ret‘<  ive<l  an  a*t- 

dilional  endowment  from  Dr.  Plume,  who  uIm>  gave  It 
an  exhibition  in  ChHat's  Cullcge,  Cambridge.  'I'he 
i-uate*  vc*te^i  in  the  hand*  of  triutees  yield  about 
5g/’..  which,  after  *omc  *ligiit  deducUou*  for  land-tax, 
aiul  repair*,  arc  p.aid  over  to  the  head-master  : i»  free* 
fcholars  receive  clattica]  Instruction  gratis,  |Mving  a fee 
(or  other  branchc*  ; and  there  are.  (^•idt**  these,  about 
13  pay-scholar*.  Dr.  Plume  lell  also  a cmuideroble  pro- 
perty (the  annual  produce  of  which  amount*  to  alxnit 
) fur  the  clothing  and  Inittruction  of  1.5  p<M)r  bov*. 
and  the  foumlatiou  of  a week-tlay  lecture  in  the  church  ; 
tMuide*  w hlch,  he  built  a workhouse^  lately  sold  under 
the  provision*  of  the  Pmir-law  Amendment  Act.  There 
1*  also  a large  lauirastrioii  school,  witti  tw«>or  three  minor 
rharitica,  and  nwmcy-bequiwt*.  (C'4ar.  C'mm..  /fe* 
jhft.  p.  I.)  Tlie  Ii.  CalhnUct.  We»leyan  MethralUts.  and 
mtilisls,  have  their  renpectlvo  place*  of  worship;  at* 
ta<-iied  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  churrhe*.  ave  res)>ect> 
ably-attcnded  SuiulMy-schooi*.  “ Maldon  Is  not  a roanu- 
fnrturing  town  \ but  It  carrii>s  on  a consiiicrable  homo 
trade  in  coul.  Iron,  chalk,  and  timber,  which  It  exchanges 
tor  corn,  and  «gher  farming  produce.  There  btdonged 
to  the  pirt,  in  1k3<3.  I3b  shi|4.  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  ton*,  (jros*  ciutum*  revenue,  in  ImO,  t>,l'J£d.'’ 

1'he  trade  of  the  town.  Inmever,  is  said  to  be  declining; 
and  the  principal  cause  a*tig;ie<l  it  the  now  navlntnm 
Co  rhelm»ford,  wliirh  h.-is  Im'vii  earriint  I m.  K.  of  Mai- 
den along  tliea4tjacent  vilK-igt'or  Hcybridge  to  the  Black- 
water.  iMun.  Vurp. 

Maldon  claims  to  Iv  .a  bur.  by  prescription  ; but  It* 
first  charter  date*  a>  far  ba^  k a*  tld6,  ami  wn«  cutihrmed 
by  Edward  Land  »nbvo»pieiit  monnrehs.  The  present 
municipal  lUHcers  comprise  a mayor  and  .3  other  aider- 
men,  With  |‘3  cuunciilor* ; a rommlsBion  of  the  ;>eace  Is 
held  uiiiier  a recorder.  Corporation  revenues  in  Ie39. 
7M/.  MaliioQ  ha*  sent  ‘3  mein*,  to  the  U,  of  since  tlie 
reign  of  Kdw.trd  I.  Down  to  tlie  Heform  Act.  the  fran- 
chise was  vested  in  the  re»idcnl  .iitd  non-resident  lire- 
men.  by  birth,  marriage.  siTiitude,  gift,  or  purchase. 
The  Hoiiiuhiry  .\ct  cnlnrgctl  the  limit*  of  the  l»or..  by 
including  in  It  the  |»ar.  of  Hcybridge.  llegistered 
elector*,  in  l<iy.4'i.  <»i.  In  caw*  of  »ucres«ion  i-i  Imr- 
g.ige  tenure*,  the  cu»l«>m  of Ivorough- English  prevail* 
here.  M.(rke4>.  w<'U  atiemb'd.  on  ^Saturday  ; rattle- 
bur*.  Sep  1,3.  and  14.  { Hep.,  !tc.) 

M .\I.DON  .\  DO.a  forlilh'd  wa-iairt  town  of  the  DniHla 
Oriental  in  S.  .America,  on  Uit*  N.  bank  of  the  Plata,  not 
fir  from  the  mouth  of  it*  irstuary.  and  H5  m K.  Monte 
Vidr*o.  It*  hnrlioiir  1*  khcltrred  fro-n  S.K.  winds  by  the 
small  bland  of  (•orriti.  but  it  hu  little  depth  Pop.  tin- 
eert.dn.  Maldonado  t*  n qni«*t.  forlorn,  little  town. 
Uilit  with  the  siret'U  rufiiitiig  at  right  angle*  to  each 
•rth.?v.  and  having  in  the  middle  a large  ptaxa  or  square, 
winch,  Ironi  it*  kbe.  render*  tlie  scamla«‘*s  of  llm  (>opu- 
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lation  more  evident.  It  possesses  scarcely  any  trade,  th# 
ex}torts  being  rontineil  to  a few  hides  and  live  r.illk*. 
The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  landoMn>*rs.  with  a few  •h<u<- 
kee[>eri.  and  tin>  necessary  lra*lesmea,  *uch  ai  blwk- 
smith*  and  rar|>eoters.  who  do  nearly  all  the  butines*  for 
A circuit  of  <'gi  mill's  round.  The  town  Is  srparai«*d  from 
the  river  by  a IkukI  of  sand-hillocks  about  a mile  Imtad  : 
It  Is  surroumird  on  all  other  sides  by  an  o)ien,  slightly 
undulating  country,  covered  by  one  unlfonn  layer  of  line 

ttreeu  turf,  on  which  c<»unlle««  herd*  of  cattle,  ^eep,  and 
lorse*  graie-”  ilhtru’tn'i  I'vvttge  pf  tkc  Adwentmre  and 
HfiJKte,  Tol.  ill.  p.  4.5  ) 

M.kI.LOVV,  fin  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland. 
CO.  t.'ork,  pmv.  Munster,  on  the  BUckwat«’r,  and  on  lim 
high  ro.id  Ifelwcen  (’ark  and  Limerick,  iMni.  N’.by  W. 
the  former,  and  37  m.  .S.  the  latter  city.  Mallow,  pro- 
|>erly  to  called.  1*  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  bi".ng 
united  by  a bridge  of  II  arches,  with  it*  suburb  of  Bally- 
daheen  on  the  A.  side  of  the  river.  Tl»c  latter  Is  Uicliuh-d 
In  the  parl.lKir.  a*  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Art.  which 
comprises  an  area  of  3.Vi  acres,  and  had.  in  IKII,  a (•on. 
of  7.UW.  It  consists  princi|ialty  of  one  main  and  well 
built  street,  nearly  ^allel  to  tlie  river;  and  has  a hand- 
some parish  cluircn,  a K.  ( nth.  rliaifel,  2 Methodist 
chapel*,  an  Indeiamdent  mi'sHiiiK-lunise,  a court-house, 
a bridewell,  barracks,  and  Inhrmary,  with  commiNlirni* 
baths,  a public  rcadltig-roum,  library,  Ac.  On  its  W . 
side  are  the  ruin*  of  its  old  castle,  the  property  of  the 
lord  of  (he  inniior.  There  are  here  two  sebooU,  one  at- 
tended br  about  200  bov*,  and  (he  other  hr  about  130  (rirU. 
both  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Tiie 
(own  Is  tiirrounde'd  tiy  thriving  plautotuiQi,  and  is  situated 
in  a ptfculiarly  rich  and  well  cultivated  part  of  tlio  coun- 
try. **  Though  tlie  river  be  not  n.ivigHhle.  and  th«i 
Nlailow  has  no  manufactures,  it  is  yet  considered  one  t>f 
the  best  country  towns  ot  iU  sort  iu  Ireland.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  ill  summer  on  account  of  the  mlm'ral  waters 
(hat  it  possesses,  tim  pro;  eiilec  of  which  are  much  the 
same  ns  (hose  of  C-llfton,  and  in  the  nrIghiMHirhood  th«  re 
IS  a very  unusual  mimber  of  ctaintry  gcntlenicu’s  house*, 
occupl««  by  families  of  the  fir»|  res|MXiaifilUy.”  (/'or/. 
Hiiundarjf  Tirporf.)  Several  flour  mills  have  bCiD  e«ta* 
biishcvl  nn  the  UlackwAler,  and  there  is  a btewery  In  the 
town,  aivd  a salt  work  and  some  quarries  In  Us  linnuslitlo 
vicinity;  but  the  great  dependence  of  thn  Inhab*.  it  on 
its  extensive  retail  traiie,  and  on  the  resort  of  visiters  to 
Its  Sp^  Branches  of  the  provincial  and  ngrU*ultural 
banks  were  opened  here  in  |h35.  Post  office  revenue  iu 
1830,  7007.  ; In  1h36,  H3U7.  Mallow  was  incorp<iratetl  by 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1612,  which  vested  the  right  **f 
sending  2 mem*,  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  the  pnivost  and 
12  iHir^estet.  But  this  charter  fell,  in  do  very  lung  time, 
into  disine;  for  above  a century  since  the  cor|»<>rAte 
b^Mly  was  extinct,  and  the  right  of  electing  the  mcm«. 
for  (he  bor.  vetted  in  the  JreeMoUrrt  of  ike  snaj*<>r. 
which  cninpri»4-d  l.lSi’i  acres,  and  bad.  In  Th3I.  a (•op.  of 
Since  the  union,  Malhm  has  returned  I rami, 
to  the  Imperial  11.  of  C. ; and  the  Boundary  Aii  alteriNl 
the  limits  of  the  (>arl.  itor.,  as  already  stated,  by  Including 
In  It  the  iiiburli  of  Ballyd.'ibecn.nnd  excluding  the  country 
part  of  the  manor.  Kcgislered  electors,  in  Ih39.^i.  #xt. 
she  btrr.  has  a court  leet  twice  a year,  and  a court  for 
debts  under  27.  every  third  \N  ixIneMlay.  General  icssukis 
■re  held  in  April,  and  petty  toMiont  every  Tuc*«lay. 
Markets  on  Tio-Mlays  nml  I'riday*;  fairs  on  1st  Jan.  (loi 
pig*).  Shrove  Monuay.  Iltb  May,  ‘2.5th  July.  aiKf^nh  Oct. 

MALMKD^  . a town  of  Khenish  Prussia,  gov.  Aix-ln- 
Cha|>ello,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Warge.  closo  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  anil  zO  in.  S.  Aix-la-t'hapcile.  Pop.  In  1k3h. 
4.212.  it  has  a noble  church,  formerly  belonging  to  a 
rich  Benedirtino  abbey,  a fine  private  caliim-t  of  medals, 
antiques,  Ac.,  amt  is  the  seat  of  the  council  fur  the  circle, 
a |K>lii-e  court,  aiul  board  of  taxation.  U ha*  some  mineral 
springs,  timnar  to  those  at  Spa,  and  manufacture*  of  fine 
wiMiilen  cloth,  glue,  and  soap  ; but  It  U cliicfly  nail'd  it>r 
its  manufaiturr  of  leather  tor  l>x)t  soles,  with  whirh  it 
supplk'i  a cou'iderable  portion  of  Germany.  There  are 
said  to  Ite  50  tanneries  in  active  employment : hide*  are 
iinportt'd  principally  frtim  S.  America,  and  bark  from 
the  forest  of  Ariiennes.  (Berehaus i Sehreiber,  GuhU 
dH  Hkm,  kc  ) 

MALMESBERY.  a pari.  tH»r„ market-town,  and  (*ir. 
of  England,  rn.  Wilts,  bund,  of  tome  name,  on  the  .Avon, 
I7|  m.  N-N  W,  Balh,  and  86  m.  \V.  London.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  (which  Include*,  with  the  old  bor..  two  oul- 
juirs.,  and  the  several  |>ars.  of  Hrnkcnbornugii.  I'harl. 
ton.  G.vrhdon  Lea,  tircat  and  Little  Sumrrford,  Eoxiey, 
ami  Brendiilhamy.  In  Ik3|,  6.1^.  '1'he  tow ii,  formerly 
fortllle<l  and  more  exteniive.  is  pleas.tntty  situate<l  n<i  a 
bill  rlos«!  to  the  .Avon,  by  which  It  is  nearly  rttcircled, 

I and  which  i»  here  crossmlby  six  bridge*.  It  consists  of 
three  priticl|tai  streets,  two  of  which  running  parallel 
are  inu*r*ei*ied  l>y  the  third.  In  an  open  space  near  the 
centre  of  the  tow  n is  the  market-cross,  an.  oct-uigulw 
turretid  ilrnrttire.  with  flying  bntiressea  and  highly 
carved.  *npin«**-*l  to  have  been  erected  In  the  rv-ign  of 
lieiirv  \ ill.  I'here  appear  to  have  been  fortuerly  sc* 
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tcra]  churchct  In  Malmtbiiry ; but  it  now  contain*  only 
tlic  llvinfr  b**tii|;  a vlrara|ce  in  the  i;i{t  of  th«*)ord 
rhanccllor.  The  V\><li*yan  MelhodidU,  Bapll*!*.  I'ni- 
L;irmn«.  and  MoriTMOB,  iiavc  hk<  wise  th>*ir  resjiertive 
i)lire«  of  uorsliip.  ami  there  are  three  Sunday  school*. 
I’wn  free-tch«iol*,  one  of  wiiich  I*  c«>mluc(rd  on  the  na- 
tional *r»tem,  and  well  attended,  lui  uUh  inttruction  to 
poor  children  of  both  *exc*,  and  there  are  two  Mis  of 
.tinuhouse*.  '*  Maltneahury  1*  not  a place  of  an^*  trade, 
nor  U it  even  a ronsidi-ralile  thoroughfare.  So  new 
tmdding*  are  rising  in  the  suburlw,  and  it  contains  few 
house*  ap)>earlng  to  be  occupied  by  persons  in  indeitcn- 
dent  circumstances:  irxleed,  it  has  altogether  the  air  of 
4 place  on  the  decline,  and  roust  now  considered  as 
entirely  an  agricultural  town.  (Pari.  Bound.  ^>77.) 

The  lK>r.,  which  is  of  high  nntii|uity.  received  Its 
governing  charter  from  William  III. ; and  It  was  consi- 
dered trwi  IndgniflCHiit  to  be  Includui  hi  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Uelorin  Act.  It  has  tent  ‘i  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23  Edward  1. ; the  franchise*,  pre- 
viously to  the  Heform  Act.  being  in  the  high  steward, 
alderman,  and  12  chief  burgesses.  The  IlMndary  Act 
enlarged  Its  limits,  by  including  with  it  the  two  out- 

IMrs..  ns  above  nientiimed.  KegUtert'd  eh'ctors,  in 
439--I0.  2A7.  Markets  on  Saturdny,  and  a cattle  market 
im  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  raoulli,  except  March.  April, 
ami  June.  Horse  and  cattle  fairs,  March  ‘Pi.  April  2*^. 
and  June  5. 

A nunnery  was  foumled  here  at  the  close  of  thefith 
centnrv.  Other  mi)n.isterh*s  were  tnriTHHl  here  In  the 
two  fullnwing  centuries  ; and  it  was  a place  of  cniisider- 
atde  and  ridng  consequence  as  the  resort  of  religious 
K-f-hm**,  including,  among  other  esUhlishments.  an 
aldH')'.  which  afterwards  attained  to  high  cch  brity.  The 
Danes  d«*stroyed  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  IHh  cen- 
tury ; but  monastic  wealth  and  the  Itcneticence  of  princes 
soon  restored  its  prosperity,  which  it  enjoyed  almost 
withniil  internmtion  till  the  Keformation.  The  chief 
uinniiment  of  Maltnesbury’i  de|>arted  greatness  is  its 
4UM>y,  the  entire  buildings  of  which,  with  the  church, 
covert  about  A.*»  acres.  Little,  beyond  mere  found- 
ation walls,  is  now  left  except  the  church,  which  appears 
to  have  lieen  a very  magnlticent  structure,  and  presents  j 
Hime  tine  spt-cimens  of  different  icras  of  architecture,  but  | 
chieily  of  the  early  English.  It  was  cruciform,  with  a : 
tower  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  and  an-  I 
other  nt  tlie  W.  end.  the  front  of  which  was  exquisitely  | 
HiiishcKl  and  adorned  with  sculpture,  having  also  a vrn 
tine  window  tlihrd  with  painted  glass.  During  the  civil 
wars,  however,  w-hen  Malmesbury  was  repeatedly  b»»-  , 
sirgiHl.  lK>th  by  the  royalists  and  parlianicDtariaiis.  the 
church,  already  partly  dismantled,  sulltared  great  injury  ; ' 
Iwgh  Its  towers  were  battered  down,  its  cloisters  dc-  ; 
motislied,  and  now  only  a fourth  part  of  the  building  is 
si.-inding  i but  the  ruins  are  highly  Interesting,  and  the  I 
S.  (•oren  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  it*  kind  in  I 
England.  In  the  town  are  several  other  remains  of  an-  | 
cient  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  buildings ; and  about  ' 
1 m.  from  it  is  a field  calleil  Cams-hllls,  In  which  are  evi- 
dent vrstige*  of  a Roman  encampment. 

Malmesbury  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  Aldholm  and  Johannes  Scotus,  William  of  Malmirs- 
iHirr,  second  only  to  the  Venerable  Bede  among  our 
early  hlstonans ; and  Hobbes,  so  eminent  by  his  meta- 
nhysical  and  political  speculations,  was  a native  of 
Malnieibury,  wncro  he  first  saw  the  light  In  IMm.  (Pari. 
Ht'p. ; Briiton't  ArcM,  Antia.fd G.  Britain,  vol.  i.) 

MALMO,  a strongly  fortiAeu  sea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
cap.  the  Ian.  Malmuous,  on  the  Smind,  nearly  opposite 
('•■Itriihagm,  and  110  m.  S.W.  t'liristianstuU.  Pop. 
flMjti)  M.TdO.  It  is  Irregularly  built,  but  has  wide  streeii 
ami  a fine  market  place.  It  has  a ctbulel.  two  churches, 
two  hospitals,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
proiiariHl  skins,  carpels,  hats,  gloves,  toltacco,  starch, 
MMip,  looking-giattes,  Ac.,  and  a brisk  trade  In  the  pro- 
dtu'ts  of  these  establishments,  ami  In  com  ; its  port,  how- 
ever. admits  only  small  vessels. 

M.ALO  (ST.),  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  France, 
dt'p.  llle-ei-VlIaine.  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  British  Chan- 
iicl.  4fl  m.  N.N.W'.  Renrtet,  and  200  m.  W.  by  S.  Paris. 
I-Il.  4HO  vy  y a.,  long.  7^  (y  W.  Pop.  (|k36) 
9.40ii.  The  town  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Aron,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a causeway.  It  is  defrmled  by  strong  walls 
with  four  bastions  constructed  by  Vaiihan,  and  a castle 
built  l»y  Anne  Duchess  of  Brittany.  On  Its  N.  side  it  is 
hiHcccsilble ; but,  from  the  want  of  outworks,  It  could 
not  hold  out  against  a regular  siege.  'Phe  town  is  in 
many  )>arts  well  built,  and  has  tome  excellent  houses. 
Us  chief  public  edifice*  are  a rath«*dral,  bishop's  palace, 
town- hall,  theatre, hospital,  foundling  asrlum,  communal 
college,  and  cxrhangi*.  The  |>orl,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town,  is  commodious  and  M cure,  but  Is  rather  ditRcuU 
of  etitraiice,  ami  dries  nt  low  wa'er  ; though  at  high 
water  springs  it  hn«  a diith  «»f  alwive  lift,  In  |H.>t*,. 
however,  the  French  t*haini»cr  p.V‘<*«l  a rr  Mdution  f<»r  the 
construction  here  of  a fioating  <ioi.k  or  basin  It  h.-is  a 
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good  roadstead  K.W.  ofthetoVvn.and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Haiice,  which  U delendest  by  various  forts  the 
priiirlpnl.  La  Concht’e,  Itetiig  enustrurted  on  an  nil  but  in- 
accessible ruck,  a considerable  distance  oil'  shore.  St  Malo 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurlsdictlou  and  com- 
merce,  a bonrd  of  artillery,  Ac.,  and  Is  the  residence  «»f 
various  foreign  consuls,  ft  ha*  a hydrographical  scIomiI 
of  the  first  class,  a chamber  of  manufacture*,  a royal 
tobacco  factory,  naval  rn)«  walks,  and  dry  ducks  for  the 
building  of  vessels  of  various  sixes.  It  has  also  monufuc- 
ttires  of  fishing-m*ts  ami  hooks,  )mlleya,  and  other  ma- 
rine fittings,  soap,  Ac.  ; a considerable  trade  in  pro- 
visions with  the  French  colonii**,  a brisk  coasting  travlo, 
and  numerous  vessels  emnloyed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and 
whale  fisheries.  St.  Malo  has  given  birth  to  several 
distinguished  persons;  among  whom  may  Iw  mentioned 
the  brave  admiral  Dtiguay  de  Truutn,  Jorqut**  Cartier, 
Maiipertuls,  La  Uourdotuiaye,  Ac.  (lingo,  art. 

ViUunf,  l^c.j 

MALPAS,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  cn. 
Chester,  hund.  Broxton,  13  m.  S.N.W.  Chester,  and 
1.N3  ra.  S.W.  London.  An*anf  par.,  2A.H0  acre* : ditto 
of  township.  S,U0  acres.  Pop.  of  township  in  1831, 
I,0i>4.  The  town,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near  tho 
.S.  extremity  of  Cheshire,  aitd  on  the  K.  side  of  the  vall(*y 
of  the  Oi‘e,  comprises  3 tolerably  built  and  well-paved 
streets.  The  living  is  divided  into  2 rectories,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  r.gerton  and  Drake  families.  The 
church  (formerly  the  chapel  to  a Chiniac  mouostery),  a 
structure  of  unltewn  sti-nc,  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  without  either  aUle  or  steeple;  it  is  highly  or- 
namented. and  some  ol  Ms  ilecoratloni  are  suppos^  t» 
belong  to  the  Saxon  irra.  There  are  alto  2 cnapels  «»f 
ease  within  the  jiar. ; and  several  deuutninations  of  dis- 
senter* have  their  res|>evtive  places  of  worship.  A gram- 
mar scheml  was  foumbtlhere  in  the  17th  century;  but 
the  free  instruction  is  limited  to  G boys.  ap|Kilnt<d  by 
lovrd  f’holmondh  y.  The  master’s  salary  from  the  en- 
dowment is  2.V.,  with  a giMol  house,  Ac.;  and  he  is 
also  )iennitted  to  n-rt  ive  ]Miy  scholiirs,  of  whom  theru 
were  i.'i  ill  lh3G.  Alport's  school  (fuiimled  in  17191  ha* 
properly  yielding  an  income  of  Il9f.,  and  furnishes 
good  phiiu  instruction  to  boys,  girls,  and  rrcriitly  also, 
to  innnts,  with  clothing  for  14  laiys.  In  IK.HI.  tbemwerc 
In  attendance  49  infant*.  87  boys,  and  about  M>  gIrU. 
The  other  charities  comprise  an  almshouse  fur  6 poor 
women,  with  an  allowance  of  bread  and  money  ; and 
large  sums  have  born  left,  at  different  time*,  fur  the  re- 
liirf  of  the  poor.  (I'Mitr.  ('omm..3lit  Hep.)  Mal|>o4  it 
an  agricultural  town,  .and  derive*  It*  chief  inipvirt- 
ance  from  its  large  market  for  chee*e,  and  it*  position 
in  the  centre  of  a great  dairy-farm  district.  Market*  on 
Monday : cattle  and  chei'sc  fairs,  April  5.,  July  23.,  and 
Dec.  8. 

MALPLAQTET,  a small  village  of  France,  dfp.  du 
Kord,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Avesne*.  This  place  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  «>ne  of  the  blvpodicst  and  most  ohstinato 
conflicts  of  modern  limes.  On  the  lllh  of  Septcmlscr, 
1709,  the  alind  array,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  attacked  the  French  army  under 
Marshal  Vlllars  in  their  entrenched  camp  near  malpla- 
quet.  The  cunibat  was  maintained  on  ImkIi  side*  with 
undaunted  ctwirage  and  reoolution ; but  in  the  end  the 
allies  succeeded  In  forcing  the  enlrenclimenls.  I'he  vic- 
tory. however,  was  purchaaed  by  the  sacrifice  of  at>ovu 
20.000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Though  vanquished, 
the  loss  of  the  Fn*tvch  did  not  exceed  haV  that  number, 
and  they  rffi*ctcd  llicir  retreat  in  good  order.  According 
to  Voltaire  (.V/rWc  df  l.ouit  XIV.,  cap.  21.),  who  derived 
his  informaliuii  from  Marshal  Vlllars,  the  array  of  the 
alllt-s  amounted  to  80,090,  and  that  of  the  French  to 
70.000.  though  other  accounts  represent  each  army  as 
aU>u(  tU0,(i(i0  strong;  hut,  whichever  be  the  more  cor- 
rect statement,  there  are  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  in* 
stance*  of  so  grr.it  a carn.igc  in  an  engagement  where  the 
defeated  army  riTiTtwi  an  orderly  retreat. 

MaL  I'A  (an.  MeUia),  an  island  of  the  Mediterrauean 
Sea  belonging  to  Grewt  Britain,  62  m.  S.S.W.  Tape 
Paisaro,  io  Sicily,  and  l9Mro.  N.  Tripoli,  in  Africa, 
Vaietta  its  port  and  cap.  being  in  lat.  N., 

long.  14^81'  (O''  R.  Extreme  length,  17m.;  dr>.  breadth, 
9 m.:  area,  98  no.  m.  Estimated  pop.  in  1K3K  (exclusive 
of  Gozso),  103.000:  pop,  ofGotso,  16,334;  the  miniber 
of  British  In  both  islands  being  estimated  nt  4.3AO.  and 
that  of  the  other  foreigners  at  8,116.  It  Is  of  an  Irregular 
oval  shape,  rising  pn<clpitouiIy  IVora  tho  water's  inlge  on 
the  S.  and  S.W.  I'he  surface  presents  the  appearance 
of  sm  iiKllncd  plane,  sloping  gradually  from  Its  highest 
elevatii^n  (about  1.300  ft.  in  the  S.W.)  to  the  mure  level 
land  on  the  N.K.  side,  where  it  dips  into  the  ocean.  The 
substratum  consists  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone  only 
scantily  rovcretl  with  soil,  gresd  part  of  which  has  been 
carrii-d  thither  from  other  countries,  or  artiriclally  created 
by  breaking  the  surface  of  the  soA  rock  into  small  frag- 
ini'nts,  wliK'li  crumble  by  ex)x>S'ire  to  the  air,  and  in  llic 
course  of  Iwonrtlm-r  yiars  laKomu  giHal  soil.  It  h/is 
neither  Ukc  nur  riv  cr ; and  (rum  it*  geological  furtna'  ion 
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and  the  abtorbent  nature  of  the  soit.  hat  no  narthy  or 
•wampjr  ground,  eacept,  indeed,  two  «poU  of  rery 
limited  eateiit  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  St. 
Faul’t  Bay.  where  the  aaa  has  receded  and  left  an  accu* 
mulation  of  moUi  *0!],  from  which  noxious  exhalatloiu 
bare  beem  supposed  to  emanate.  There  is  no  exuberant 
Tpgetatlon.  brushwood,  or  forest ; the  verdure  U scanty, 
and  the  groater  part  of  the  surface  is  an  arid  roch.  The 
climate  of  Malta,  from  its  being  expoacd  to  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  African  and  Syrian  deserts, is  unusually 
hot,  especially  during  summer,  when  the  heat  almost 
equals  that  experienced  in  tropical  regions.  This  heat 
not  only  lasts  during  the  day,  l^t.  owing  to  the  radiation 
of  the  ^orlc  absorbed  while  the  sun  is  up,  it  continues, 
with  little  abatemetrt,  throughout  the  night ; so  that,  by 
an  excess  of  heat  for  months  together,  a feeling  Is  Induced 
among  Uh*  inhabitants  of  extreme  lassitude  and  oppres. 
si<Mi.  The  medium  ttrmperaturo  of  the  three  coolest 
months  (Hoc.,  Jon.,  and  Feb.)  is  57^^  Fah..  the  maxi- 
mum €l}’^,aiid  the  minimum  while  the  mtHlium  of 

the  four  hot  rnunths  (June.  Jut> . Aug.,  and  .Sept.)  is  7^'-^, 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum  Frequent 

sht)wcrs  i>ccur  in  Se|K.,  increasing  In  IVoquency  during 
Oct.  and  Nov. ; but  from  Dor.  to  rob.  the  rain  Ulls  with 
nearly  the  same  violence  as  In  the  tropics,  and  the  atino. 
tpliere  continues  surcharged  with  moisture  till  March, 
when  the  weatlior  U^ins  to  clear;  and  during  the  five 
following  months  scarcely  a drop  falls,  the  sky  being 
goTU'raliy  witliuut  aclou«I.  'Fhe  most  nrcralcmt  winds 
111  M.ilta  are  from  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  N.W. ; the  first  of 
which,  well  known  as  the  icirocco,  U at  once  tlic  most 
prevalent  {especially  in  autumn)  and  the  most  disagree, 
able  in  its  cffiVCs  on  the  human  frame  ; neither  are  there 
any  regular  land  and  sea  breexet,  as  in  some  southern 
countries,  to  modify  the  temperature.  With  reS|N't't  to 
the  salubrity  of  Malta,  the  most  favourable  opinions  have 
bes'i)  entertained  by  some  writers  ; but  it  appears  from  the 
following  facts,  dMuced  from  medical  ubMrvations  and 
records  during  sixteen  years,  that  the  average  deaths  be- 
tween liilb  and  1^54.  inclusive,  amounted  to  a year, 
being  about  I In  3b,  or  nearly  3‘&  per  cenLfor  all  ages ; 
whereas  In  England  the  mortmlty,  at  an  average  of  the 
aaino  years,  was  only  1 in  47|.  or  3*3  per  cent. ; so  that, 
cren  as  regards  the  iodlgcncMis  Inhaliilanls  of  Isoth  coun* 
tries,  Malta  would  appear  to  be  less  healtliy  than  Uritaio. 
and  seems  only  Co  enjoy  the  average  salubrity  of  the  S.  of 
Europe,  in  whiih  the  mortality  varies  from  I in  3.^  to  I in 
40  of  the  pop.  annually.*  The  mortality,  moreover,  is 
•oraetimei  increased  by  the  prcvAtcoce  of  epidemics,  and 
00  two  late  occasions  by  plague  and  cholera,  the  former 
of  which,  in  IHI3.  cut  off  4.&0U  of  the  inhabitants,  bt'ing  HO 
per  cent,  of  tliose  attacked.  For  further  psrticulars  as 
to  the  climate  of  Malta,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to 
M.'ijor  Tulloch's  elaltoratr  Hrport  on  tht  Sickmst,  Mor- 
UUttff,  d'C.,  nf  Troops  in  tMr  Mediterranram. 

Cultivation  in  Malta  it  pursued  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  success.  In  former  times  the  entire  surface 
was  but  one  mass  of  barren  rock  ; but  continued  industry 
has  not  only  rendered  a large  part  of  It  capable  of  tillage, 
but  given  it  fertility.  The  roca  having  Hrit  been  levelled 
In  terraces,  the  small  particles  were  pulverised  and 
mixed  with  soil,  while  the  larmr  masses  were  employed 
In  erecting  walls  to  sustain  these  artilkial  beds,  ^oil 
was.  also,  at  first,  brought  from  Gozso.  and  even  Sicily ; 
but  after  a time  this  was  found  unnecessary.  Owing  to 
this  laborious  perseverance,  Malta  Is  now,  on  the  whole, 
a fertile  Island,  the  cultivated  i>arts  “ yielding  niiimal  ami 
often  double  crops  without  a lailow,  and  frequently  N)  or 
90  fold.”  (Sir  R.  Uoare’s  Tuur.  li.  Wi.)  ('otton  is 
Uie  principal  product  both  of  Malta  and  the  neigh- 
botiring  Island  of  (7r>zxo,  the  annual  crops  of  which 
average  about  4,U0n,(Mi0  lbs.  It  is  sown  in  May.  and 
gathered  before  sunrise  in  Oct.,  the  chief  vent  f<*r  it 
being  in  the  jmrti  of  Trieste.  I.oghnrn,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  com  crops  snihcc  for  the  supply  of  (he 
inhab.  with  bn‘ad  during  four  nr  five  months  a year  ; the 
remainder  is  imported  from  Sicily  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  duties  on  its  Importation  making  it  rather  high- 
priced.  The  grass  or  the  island,  call<^  smila,  is  similar 
to  salntfoio.  and  some,  iliough  small  crops,  are  raised 
of  cummin  and  anls^nd.  The  vine  has  bi^-n  ntitivated 
with  some  care ; but  its  produce  is  very  inferior,  and 
wine  as  well  as  oil.  is  Imported  from  Sidly.  Figs 
and  oranges  are  very  abundant,  and  of  superb  flavour. 
Brydone  says,  that  ” tiie  Maltese  oranges  are  deservedly 
Considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  season  con- 
tinues upwards  of  seven  monlhs.  from  Nov.  till  the 
middle  of  June,  during  which  time  the  trees  are  covered 
with  an  alHindance  ofdelicitHU  fruit.  Many  of  them  arc 
of  the  rfvl  kind,  and  these  are  certainly  the  t>est.  They 
are  produced  from  the  common  nr.inge  bud  engrafted  ou 
the  pomegranatfl  stock,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  red 
as  blood.’*  (Brpdant't  Tour,  p IHI.)  Some  good  springs 

* TMb  U ihc  «tatemenl  rlwe  hf  Ma)ov  Tnllwh ; l>«it  to  make  the 
rrwnparhaen  hMvrvn  KnKlarMt  and  Malts  quite  arrwiaie,  ailu«a»r« 
dionia  for  the  rapid  int-rcas*  of  unp.  In  tba  tomes,  wtikb 
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of  fresh  water  are  made  araUable  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage ; and  numerous  large'^dstcms  and  aqueducts  are' 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  Irrigation.  HtUl.  imw- 
ever,  Malta  imports  the  principal  necessaries  of  lire. 
Sicily  and  Odessa  supply  ber  with  com.  oil  comes  from 
the  ports  of  Italy,  and  wine  from  Naples  and  SiHly; 
n*om  which  Utter,  also,  snow  and  ice  are  brought,  no 
trifling  luxuries  in  an  arid  climate  like  that  of  .Malta. 
Horses  and  oxen  come  chiefly  from  Barbary,  but  also 
from  Greece  and  AlbanU. 

Port  and  Trade — The  central  position,  exr^lent  port, 
and  greet  strength  of  Malta,  make  It  an  admirable  naval 
station  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  raen-uf. 
war  and  merdiant  ships  frequenting  the  Mnliterranean, 
and  render  its  possession  of  materim  importance  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  also  of  considerable  ennsequmre,  particu- 
larly during  war.  as  a commercial  denii.  where  go^s 
may  bu  safely  warehcMited,  and  from  which  they  may  be 
sent,  when  opportunity  i>ff*Ts.to  any  nf  the  norti  belong- 
ing to  the  surrtHindtng  countries.  Malta  lik<-wise  pre- 
sents unusual  facilittes  for  becoming  the  rntrrpdt  of  the 
corn-trade  of  the  Mrdiierranean  and  Black  Sesu.  Her 
earicators  for  corn  are  like  those  of  Sicily  an*1  Barbary, 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  an*,  i>crhai>s,  the  best  fitted 
of  any  In  Kurope  for  the  safe  keeping  of  grain.  The  har- 
bour of  Valetta.  which  lies  on  the  N.F-  side  of  the  island, 
is  divided  into  two  s<*ctiuns  by  a promontory  or  bniK'ie 
of  land  (m  which  stands  the  cap.,  aefended  by  the  ca>tie 
of  St.  KImo.  The  S R.  sule,  called  the  Grand  Port,  is 
the  most  frequented,  having  an  entrance  about  3.*p0  (aihunfs 
in  widlli.  with  an  average  drptii  of  10  or  13  fathoms:  it 
rnns  inwards  alxuit  1|  m.,  has  deep  water  and  excellent 
anchorage  throughout,  the  largest  men-of-war  coniiug 
dose  up  to  the  quays.  N.W.  Fort  St.  KImo  Is  Port 
Marsamusceit,  which  is  also  a uoble  harbour,  usetl 
exclusively  by  sliipt  performing  ouarantine;  near  lu 
centre  is  an  Island  on  which  are  built  a castle  and  laza- 
retto. The  Custom-house  and  storehouses  are  In  the 
Grand  Port,  and  furnish  every  fariUty  for  landing  and 
w.-irehoiising  goods.  An  cx<*ellent  doex-yard.  victualling 
oBii'e,  naval  hospital.  Ac.,  have  been  constructed  fr^r  (be 
use  of  the  navy.  As  a trading  port  and  rtUrq>6t,  Valetta 
rose  to  high  dfsUnction  during  the  war  wi(h  France ; but 
nt  the  gfiieraJ  peace,  when  c<»mmerce  reverted  to  Us 
natural  channels,  the  other  ports  of  (he  Medi(erraiK*an 
took  from  Malta  a Urge  p>rtioa  of  its  trade,  which  was 
alto  deprt-sst*d  b)'  tbi*  im|H>»ition  of  various  oppressive 
iUscrimimiting  duties.  In  IH19  this  vexatious  system  was 
partially  obviated;  but  it  cunliimed  to  exercise  a very 
pernicious  lDflut*nre  till  i*s37.  when.  In  rmiiequmcf*  of  a 
commission  of  lt>quiry.  the  then  existing  tarilfs  of  customs- 
duties  and  port  charges  were  wholly  almlished.  and  a 
new  tarilT  was  subslUuted.  imposing  moderate  duties,  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  on  a few  articles  In  general  de- 
manct,  without  regard  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  equahunl  the  tonnage  duties, 
and  reduced  the  warrhouie  n*iit  on  article*  in  botwl  to 
the  lowest  level  F-very  thing  )ms  thus  been  done  that 
was  possible  to  second  the  n.-uural  advantages  enjoyevl  by 
Malta  for  bccimiliig  the  grand  mtrep&t  of  the  Mnii- 
terrancan,  and  there  can  be  little  douU  that  they  will 
powerfully  coutribuiu  to  bring  about  the  most  fisrourable 
results. 

*l'hc  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  ships 
which  arrivixl  at  and  left  Malta  in  iHa-s,  distinguishing 
those  belonging  to  lireat  Britain,  the  British  culouies, 
and  tlic  I mted  States. 
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There  belonged  to  M.dta,  In  IH3A.  171  vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burdicn  of  IT.Mk)  tons,  and  since  Malta-built 
ships  were  admitted  into  the  ]>orts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  same  terms  as  DrUish-built,  the 
trade  of  ship-building  has  materially  imTcas«*d.  The 
vessels,  widen  rank  among  the  best  in  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean. are  built  with  oak  timber  from  Dalmatia;  the 
Maltese  are  dili^nt  expert  shipwrights;  and  tiieir 
w.*iges  being  moderate,  Valctta  U a favourable  place 
for  careening.  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  a dry 
dock,  all  ships,  above  the  size  uf  a sl<jop-of-war.  requir- 
ing to  h.vve  their  bottoms  examined,  are  obliged  to  come 
to  Englancl  for  that  purpt>v*.  The  articles  of  export 
comprise  British  and  foreign  mamifacture*.  with  coJoniM 
priKluce,  chietly  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  cut- 
ton,  lx)ih  raw  and  manufactured  of  Island  growth,  wool, 
rigors,  grain,  and  |hiIsc,  wine,  spirits,  of  the  vMue  of 
between  Son.ooQt  and  400,noti/.  a year : the  imports  com. 
prise  manufactured  goods  (chiefly  from  Great  Britain), 
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colonial  prodnrr,  wheat  rrom  Sicily  and  OdcMa,  wine 
and  tpiriU,  tobaMO.  and  ult-ti»h,  with  numerous  minor 
articles  of  the  average  value  of  about  7<X>»iiUCW.  a year. 
At  au  average  of  the  six  years,  ending  with  IH3H,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  and  maiiufaC'- 
tures  of  thu  United  KliiKdora  to  Malta,  amounted 
to  a year.  Latterly,  however,  the  exports 

hare  iH'gun  to  Increase,  though  thi*y  are  still  com- 
paratively trirting.  Malta  has.  within  (be  hut  few  years, 
bwome  the  ce«»tre  of  a very  extensive  sieam-packet 
system,  the  steamers  from  and  to  England,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Alexandria.  Ac.  timehing  here.  The  French 
ste.viners,  between  Marseilles,  Alexandria,  and  other 
p.vrts  of  the  levant,  usually  j>errurm  quarantine  at  Malta. 
The  industry  of  the  i<laiid  ct>inprlM*s  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  falirii's,  the  amiual  value  of  which  ni.vy  amount 
to  from  70.<siU/.  to  M(),(K)n/.  ('aliinet  work  is  m.ule  for 
exportation  to  Cireece  and  tlie  lontan  Islands  ; soap,  lea- 
ther. macrarnni.  iron  IvxUtrails,  Ac.  are  maile  on  a 
smaller  scale;  and  the  M.iltr-se  goldsmiths  are  remark- 
able for  the  ei'-gauce  of  their  g«»ld  tilagr«*e-work.  neck 
chains,  .\c.,  the  exports  ot  which  are  valinxl  at  aUiUt 
7.00O/.  a year.  The  i-urrenry  of  Malta  consists  |>artly  of 
Itrllifth  silver  and  cop|H*r.  introiiu<H-d  in  hut  luirtly 
also  of  Maltes4'  srudi  of  the  value  of  Is.  >vf.  Kngitsh,  of 
Sjiaiiish  dollars  valued  ar  4s. -td.,  and  of  Sicilian  dollars 
.at  4s.  'Af.  each.  The  weights  mo»l  m u«>  are  the  rof/oto 
or  |HHind  = r4‘4l<i  Kngitsli  grains,  ami  the  Ciiutaro,  i om- 
prising  UK)  rultoli  or  1474  11m.  avoird.  i'orn  Is  nii-X'utn-d 
liy  tl>e  salma  _ Winchester  bushels,  and  oil  is  sold 

by  the  which  ctmtains  Hnglish  gallons.  Kills 

on  London  are  usually  drawn  at  30  ami  <10  days'  sight ; 
and  tile  deputy  rnmmtssary-generai  tnust,  at  all  times, 
grant  bills  on  the  treasury  u(  (ireat  Britain  for  British 
silver  tendered  Co  him,  at  tlu‘  rate  of  the  iOl’f.  bill  for 
every  lUl/.  Ids.  silver,  reci-lving  the  silver  of  other  cmin- 
trie*  at  a fluctuating  rate  of  exchangi-.  Tlu-rearetwo 
Joint-stock  banks  in  Malta,  the  unitixl  capital  of  which 
may  amount  (o  ItO.UOOf. : they  dltc*mmt  g«M>d  bills,  of 
■holt  date,  at  t>  per  cent.,  keep  cash  without  charg>‘,  ami 
issue  notes  payable  at  siglil,  which  pass  current  through 
the  island,  except  in  transactions  with  the  gnvrni- 
m«*nt.  Any  person  may  eslaldish  himself  a*  a merchant, 
and  numerous  Englishmen,  Frcncbiiicn,  and  Sicilians 
carry  <m  an  extitisive  commerce;  while  among  the 
iMtive  trailers,  (>erhaps  the  wealthiest  of  all  are  those 
who  s|M*riilatn  in  arlich>s  of  ronsuiiiplion  for  the  Islaiiii, 
buying  a great  variety  of  goods.  In  small  quantities,  for 
really  money,  and  realising  large  retunis  by  retail  os  well 
as  whok-salc  traiie.  (For  further  particulars  as  to  the 
triuie.  |K>rt  regulations,  and  Uritf,  s«%  Comiturciai  Die- 
fronarg,  art.  Malta.) 

Gur<mm<iU  nrut  (iarri$o0.  — Malta  is  a crown  colony, 
tlie  local  government  of  wliirh  is  conducted  by  a go- 
vernor, iminixJiaiely  res|>on!.il)le  to  the  secretary  of  state 
fur  the  colonies.  In  Icgivlallvc  matters,  however,  he  U 
assi»t«'d  by  a council  nf  s<‘ven  persons,  apiKiiiitiHl  bv  the 
crown,  and  at  pres^'Ut  consisting  of  (ho  Hum.  Uoth.  Insliop 
of  the  Island,  the  military  «ilTlcer  second  in  comm.md.  the 
chief  justice,  and  chief  swretary,  with  three  niiolHclal 
nx  mlM-rs.  appointed  by  the  guvenior.  AU  orders  in 
council  have  the  force  of  laws.  I'he  principal  adminis- 
tratiro  departments  are  the  chief  secretary's  office,  qua- 
rantine department,  custom-iinuse,  Und-revenc  depart- 
ment. and  amllt  office.  ’ITicre  are  uumerons  courU  of 
Jn«tiee,  in  all  of  which  the  procedure  U both  intricate 
and  expmislve;  b(‘sides  which,  the  laws  tlu  mselvi's  are 
frrHjueutly  contrailirtory,  and  generally  re<}uire  rovIsloiL 
The  public  reveDues  amounted  in  lx.37  its  abmit  lOO,()U>f. 
a year,  of  which  about  23, (sin/,  were  derivixl  from  the 
rents  of  govermucnl  property,  70.<Ki*‘L  from  customs  and 
quarantine  dues,  aiwl  aliout  H.tMKif.  from  Internai  taxes  ; 
but  it  is  beiievixl  th.d  some  retiuctlon  In  the  public  bur- 
dens has  n cently  Liken  place,  in  ctinsc?quence  of  the  re- 
conuiumdatiuus  of  the  loU*  commission  of  liwjuirv.  The 
alK>ve  revenues  not  only  defrayed  the  salaries  of  the  va- 
rious government  officers,  but  the  expenses  attending 
the  maintenance  nf  the  [mblic  roads,  as  well  as  liberal 
contributions  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public  cha- 
rities. The  military  force  of  Malta  consists  almost  en. 
tireiy  of  British  troths,  v'arving  between  2,(XAi  and  2,VX) 
men.  There  is  also  an  engineer  ami  artillery  corps,  the 
entire  maintenance  of  which,  as  well  as  nf  the  army  ge- 
nerally. falls  on  England.  There  is  likewise  a native 
regiimmt,  Comprising  aliout  500  men.  calUxl  the  Malta 
fencitiics ; but  IhHr  duties  bring  exclusively  local,  and 
rather  of  a civil  than  military  niUurc,  the  maintenance  of 
this  ixHly  (costing  about  M.tsx)/.  a year)  is  defrayed  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

/(chgfoM  (titd  /.V/Hcafi'on.  — The  national  religion  of 
the  5laitrA«  (secured  by  the  English  government)  It 
Hum.  Cxlhollr,  to  which  the  (lesiple  are  strongly  at- 
tached. scrupulously  obH'rving  Its  rites,  and  cele- 
brating its  festivals;  Init,  notwitlolanding  their  sin- 
cere ailherence  to  the  ciiurcti  of  Koine,  they  enter- 
lain  little  or  no  Jealousy  of  the  I'rtitrstamt : both 
parties  observe  the  greatest  moderation  and  deference 
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for  the  religious  opinions  of  each  other.  There  ere  in 
all  no  fewer  than  l.OtXJ  Knm.  Cath.  clergymen,  the  church 
property  producing  about  one  fourth  part  the  rental 
of  the  island.  Tlie  I'rutestant  places  of  worship  comprise 
the  governor's  chapel,  naval  cliapcl.  Church  missionary 
chapel,  and  Wesleyan  mission  chapel ; besides  which,  a 
church  has  recctitly  lircn  erected  at  Valetta,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  tlic  English  gnrrisiin.  The  total  miinbrr 
of  Tndestants  does  not,  however,  exceed  4..VX).  Edu- 
cation till  recently  has  b^n  much  neglected ; but  within 
the  lost  15  years  several  new  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  principal  being  the  Normal  free  schools  at 
Vaietta,  Scngica,  N'otabtle,  In  Malta,  ami  Kabato  In 
Cuszu,  giving  instmcUuu  lu  IH3(i  to  atwmt  I.SOOchlidreii. 
Other  primary  schools  are  srattert'd  through  the  villages, 
and  there  arc  about  W)  private  schools.  The  university 
of  Vaietta,  founded  inU7l  by  the  grand  master,  riulo, 
ami  now  occupying  the  convent  of  the  suppressed  Jesuisti. 
U sup|K)rtt*<l  by  the  government,  at  an  exwnse  of  lH*tw(X'ii 
l.tKxi/.  and  1,2007.  a vear.  and  haii  (including  thclyceum) 
375  students  in  |H3(1.  Th«>  bishop  has  an  ecclesiastical 
seminar)’  at  NoUbile,  giving  religious  instruction  to 
about  60  boys.  Instruction  Is  commonly  conveyed  in 
these  schools  in  the  Italian  langu.ige,  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  Maltese  (a  pulots  of  .\rabic,  mlxcil  with  a little 
Italian),  being  wholly  unwritten,  and  never  applied  tu 
the  purposes  of  literature.  English  is  s|H>kcn  by  many 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  making  cuusioernble  progress 
even  among  the  lower  orders  in  thu  cities.  In  the  lural 
districts,  however,  Maltese  Is  i{K)keii  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

yiamnm  qf  Me  — The  Maltese  are  as  dark  as 

the  natives  of  Barliary.  but  without  the  Arab  features, 
the  men  l>eing  of  miildle  height  but  erect  stature,  ro- 
bust and  aitive;  while  the  women,  though  small,  and 
of  dark  conipleximit,  are  graceful,  with  regular  and 
snmclimes  haiiilsoine  fcatim-s.  The  working  classes  arc 
d>rM-rib<.ti  as  laborious  aiui  frugal,  living  on  verv*  klrn- 
d«r  fare,  the  gre.-il  bulk  of  them  being  employed  eitiier 
ill  agricultural  latxiur,  or  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  for 
exportation  to  t.'onstantiiuiple  and  Alex.mdna.  I'he 
Maltese  arc  celebrati'd  all  over  the  Mi“dlterninean  for 
their  good  and  intrepid  seamanship.  The  dres>  of  the 
higher  orders  Is  similar  to  that  of  other  Euru|H*aus  ; bot 
among  the  inferior  or  working  classes  the  dress  of  Hie 
men  U a short  loose  w aistcoat,  covering  a cotton  shirt ; 
short  loose  trowsers  leave  the  leg  liare  from  the  knee, 
and  on  (he  feet  arc  worn  korchs,  a kind  of  sandals,  nearly 
resr-inbling  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  women 
we.ir  short  cotton  shifts,  blue  striped  iietticoots.  roricU 
with  >leevei,  and  a louse  j.K'ket  coicrlng  the  whole.  A 
black  Veil,  callixl  the  JaldrUa,  Is  the  out-of-doors  head- 
dress of  the  women  ; whereas  the  men  wear  woollen  caps 
in  winter,  and  straw  hats  during  summer.  (5'/r  H.  C. 
Hoare’s  Tour.  ii.  The  morals  nf  all  classes  are 

much  higher  than  lu  most  ports  of  S.  Europe;  and  If 
there  be  less  refini  ment  of  manners  in  the  Malti^>  than 
among  thi'ir  colitiiiunl-d  tieigltbours,  there  is  U»s  vindic- 
tiveness and  intrigue,  while  drunkenness  and  gambbng 
ore  almost  unknown.  A few  of  thu  aristocratic  families, 
ennobled  by  the  knights  of  Malta,  yet  remain,  but  they 
form  a vury  small  portion  of  the  pop.,  and  few  of  them 
possess  Urge  properly. 

Cilici  ami  ioims.  — - The  principal  towns  are  Valetfa, 
built  in  l.^g's  hy  the  famous  grano  master,  John  de  Va- 
letla.  as  b«-iiig  more  conveniently  situated  for  a cap.  than 
the  old  inland  city  called  C'itta  Vecchla,  the  former 
cap.  of  the  island,  and  identical  with  the  ancient  Meiita. 
Vaietta.  on  the  N .E.  coast,  in  the  centre  of  a 6ne  double 
harbour,  in  lat.  SS''  54'  (»"  N.,  long.  14^31'  10".  has  a{K>p. 
ind.  the  garrison,  and  its  suburb,  VittorioM  (on  the 
S.K.  side  of  the  great  harbour),  of  about  60,000.  It  U 
verv  strongly  furtUled.  and  from  its  position  on  a hill,  as 
well  as  the  umost  impregnable  works  and  trenches  that 
surround  it.  has  a most  im(>osing  appearance;  nor  Is 
the  visiter  less  struck  with  its  iotvmal  beauty.  The 
streets,  though  generiillr  steep,  are  wide  and  well  paved 
with  lava,  while  the  public  squares  and  quays  along  the 
harbour,  are  of  noble  proportiuns,  indicative  of  tbe  former 
wuHlth  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  The  governor's  palace 
and  gardens,  lying  outside  the  walls,  were  formerly  occu- 

fiieit  by  the  grand-master:  a public  library  (once  belong- 
iig  to  the  Order)  contains  upwards  of  40,000  vols. ; and 
the  general  hospital  Is  not  only  used  for  the  reception  of 
sick  troops,  but  has  ample  room  for  stores,  and  other 
purposes : the  Floriana  hospital  is  also  a large  building, 
occupying  two  sides  of  a quadrangle ; ,ind  in  the  suburb 
of  VittorToaa  Is  a third  military  hospital.  Other  hospitsds 
arc  open  for  the  relief  of  tbe  native  sick,  and  among  the 
other  public  bolldlngs  may  be  mentioned  Uie  borracki, 
prison,  theatre,  university,  collegiate  church  of  St.  John, 

: and  Hi  other  churches,  including  those  in  the  tubtirb*. 

I Vaietta  has  a bustling  animated  appearance,  from  its 
being  tbe  great  centre  of  the  Industry  and  commerce  of 
Malta.  Citta  Vrcchia  stands  on  very  high  grmind,  over- 
looking nearly  the  whole  island,  abnut7m.W.  of  Va- 
letta  The  rock  on  which  It  Is  built  U excavated  into 
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liirijt?  catocomba.  arc  t4iUI  lu  ciklenti  15  m.  • chiWIyof  atone,  arc  d<>«'i(iKltjr  Improving  In  qualitjr:  on  the 

niid«’r  ground  I '*  < lirf/donf,  u.  i ^ ) nii«  old  and  de-  npu<i»tte  aide  of  the  Derwent,  croaaod  hero  hr  an  ancient 
cared  city  la  itroogir  fortlBed,  and  the  rathodral  U an  bridge,  ahaped  anmewhat  like  an  lurerted  Y.  la  the  >u> 


extremely  large  and  lofty  atructuro,  undenioath  la  a 
grotto  in  which,  as  the  monka  inform  us,  St.  Paul  con* 
coaled  himiolf  for  aonic  time  after  hit  thlpwrcck.  They 
hare  equally  authentic  legends  rrspcctiiiK  cKhcr  localities 
close  to  the  city.  The  towns  are  mere  Tillages,  besides 
which  there  are  about  40  hamlets,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  thdr  picturesque  and  wolUbuilt  churches.  The 
rnads,  generally  tpcakiug,  arc  go<Ml,  many  of  them  haring 
been  recently  much  Iniprorod  ^ but  Uie  Inland  transirart 
la,  notwithstanding,  chieflr  by  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
nor  do  the  fow  carts  lately  introduced  mi'et  with  much 
faroiir  from  the  nalires, 

Sn'fkbouring  Ulands.^  About  4|  m.  W.  of  Malta  Is 
the  small  i«IiiiKl  of  (Inxzo.  It  produces  considerable 
nuanlities  of  cotton,  the  rultlration  of  which  constitutes 
the  cliief  occu)>atlun  of  the  islanders,  who  differ  In  no 
itsenlla!  rc!>|»cct  from  the  Mallcie.  An  Kogllsh  garrison 
is  stallonrul  at  Chamliray,  a strong  fort  cleratid  almit 
ftoo  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  there  are  other  miliUry  works 
well  adaptnl  for  the  di  fence  of  the  island.  &.>twecn 
tlnsso  and  Malta  is  another,  though  very  small  island, 
called  Cuinino.  which  belongs  to  a single  proprietor,  w ho 
derives  from  It  the  title  of  a prince  palatine. 

HUUtrp.—  Malta  was  probaljly  first  discovered  by  the 
Phcenk'lans.  who  communicated  to  the  (•ri'cks  its  oldest 
known  appellation  of  ’Uvt^m.  • Fronj  the  Plia*niciant  i 
ft  passed  to  the  CnrthMtmant,  from  wh<»m  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  m.idc  a pre- 
fecture  suliject  to  the  prietor  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul,  during  | 
hie  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  was  wrecked  here;  ' 
and  being  kindly  received  by  the  people,  performed  some 
miraculous  cures,  which  made  him  be  honoured  with 


many  honours,  and.  when  he  departed,  laden  with  such  ! the  petty  K*»slims  are  held  here  for  the  K.  div.  of*waj 


haped  i 

burb  of  Norton  in  tbe  K.  riding,  a thriving  and  increasing 
place  : and  about  1 m.  N.E.  of  the  town  is  the  rillags*  of 
Old  Malton,  formerly  of  some  consequence,  but  now  ex* 
hibiting  all  lb«  symptoms  of  decay.  (Pari,  liiumd. 
/fcyi.)  The  public  rooms,  theatre,  and  workbouss',  ar«' 
handsome  roudrm  buildings : and  near  the  bridge  stand 
the  remains  of  a castle,  built  by  tbe  Vesd  family,  and 
destroyed  by  Henry  II.  There  are  two  churcbs%  one  of 
which  Is  surmounted  by  a tall  unfinished  spire : iIh* 
livings  are  curacies,  dependent  on  Old  Malton.  and  in 
the  irift  of  Karl  Fltzwilliam.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
PresbyUrians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  ihHr 
respective  places  of  worship  ; and  there  are  3 well  al- 
tendeti  ,Sund.-iv  schools.  Now  Malton  has  'J  iub*crl)gimi 
schools  for  cbildrcn  of  both  sexes;  but  llie  graimnar- 
school,  foundid  by  Archbishop  llolgate.  Is  at  Old  Malloiv 
The  l)erwcnt  being  iiavignble  up  to  New  Malton  bridge, 
is  made  available  for  tlir  shipment  of  large  quantitie*  of 
corn,  hams,  bacon,  and  other  farm  produce.  Malting 
and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
there  are  are  two  large  porter  breweries  ; but  the  chlel 
dependence  of  the  town  is  on  Its  retail  trade  with  the 
opulent  gentry  of  tlte  neighbourhood.  New  Malton  is  n 
bor.  by  prescription,  govenved  by  a bailiff.  It  has  re> 
tumoj  2 Tuemi.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  (he  23d  Kdwanl  !. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  the  franchise  was  vesuti 
in  the  burgage  holders  and  inhabs.  rated  to  church  and 
iioor.  The  limits  of  the  bur.  were  cularged  by  the 
I lloiiiHl.ary  Act  so  as  to  luclutie  the  entire  lutrs.  of  New 
Malton,  and  the  pars,  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton.  Ke- 
' gistered  electors,  Ii»39*40.  cai  New  Malton  is  also  one 
I of  the  polllng'places  at  elections  for  the  N.  riding  ; and 


tilings  as  were  necessary.”  (Acls,  xxvii.  39— 44.;  and 
xxviii.  I— 10.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Itomao  empire, 
Malta  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  and  after> 
wards  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of 
SlHIy  from  1190  till  1525.  when  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
cmirerred  It  on  the  knights  hospiullersof  St.  Julinof  Je* 
riisalcm.  who  had  a short  while  previoiuty  been  expelled 
from  Rhodes,  giving  them  power  to  levy  taxes,  import 
duties,  &c.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Order,  on  rondition 
tliat  they  should  wage  perpetual  war  against  the  Turks 
and  Corsairs.  It  was  Iwsieged  by  a {Hiworful  Turkish  ar- 
mament for  4 months.  In  I.Vi.5.  l>ut  without  success  ; the 
knights,  under  their  l#roic  grand  master,  John  do  Va. 
letto.  founder  of  the  city  called  by  hi*  name,  having  sue- 
ceeilrd  in  repelling  all  tlieir  attacks,  and  couipcIUng  them 
In  the  end  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  During  more  than 
150  years,  the  island  maintained  itself  against  the  Otto, 
man  |iower ; but  the  Order  was  never  siifncieiitly  wealthy 
to  attempt  foreign  conquests,  or  equip  numerous  fleeta.  At 
length,  however,  the  Inexpediency  of  the  continuance  of 
the  piratical  contests,  in  which  tbe  knights  had  been  so 
long  engaged,  tiecame  obvious  ; and,  in  1724.  they  con- 
eluded  a truce  with  the  Turks,  which  secured  for  the 
Maltese  In  'rurkey  the  same  privileges  as  the  French. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Malta  till  Ita  surrender  to 
the  French  has  little  worthy  of  notice.  In  I79H.  a 
French  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line,  with  IH  frigates, 
and  400  transports,  arrived  off  Valetta,  having  Na|>o.  : 
Icon  on  board ; and  the  treachery  of  the  Frencli  anlghu,  | 
who  desired  to  be  the  sulijects  of  France  rather  than  ' 
Russia,  rendered  the  capture  of  the  island,  with  its 


uic  peiiy  H*»si(ms  are  nciu  nere  lor  tnr  k.  uiv.  of  wap. 
Ryedale.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  chiefly 
on  the  Utter  for  horses  and  cattle,  corn,  tiacon.  and 
farming  implemenU.  Very  Urge  cattle  fairs,  Monday 
before  KasiiT,  day  before  Whitsunday,  and  Oct.  11. 

MALVKKN.  GREAT,  a town,  par.,  and  celebrated 
w.itcrlng-pl.'icc  of  England,  co.  W'orcester,  huud.  Per- 
•hurc,  7J  m.  S.S. W’.  Worcester,  and  KKro.  W’.N.W.  I-oo- 
dun.  Areaofiiar.,  4,340  acres.  Pop.,  hi  1431,  2.(i]0.  This 
town,  which  lor  many  years  has  Wen  a place  of  fashion- 
able resort,  In  consequence  of  Its  delightful  sttu.-Uion  in 

" T3vs  TsJ*  ot  Severn,  NAturv't  csrdnt  wide, 

e vte-vp*  of  dktsnt  Jailvirm  wsll’d, 

•*« ” Ki  m's /7mvt. 

stands  on  the  R.  declivity  of  the  well-known  hills  Nearing 
its  name,  and  Is  neat  and  well  built,  comprising.  t>esidr« 
good  houses  for  the  tradespeople,  several  hnteli  and 
substantial  private  residences  for  visiters.  Tlie  rhurvh. 
a fine  cruciform  stnicturc  of  Anglo-Norman  ami  p<iim>-d 
architecture  (lately  renovated  Ihexcellent  taste),  is  J7I 
n.  in  lengthy  with  an  embattled  and  ninnacied  lower 
rising  124  ft.  above  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a Bmedicline  m«i- 
nastery.  founded  here  in  lf«3.  and  long  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  religious  estaWlshments 
in  England.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  mcmasteries,  wtieu 
the  rest  of  the  property  was  sold,  the  church  was  UHiglit 
by  the  inhahlunts  and  inaile  parochial.  Malvern  has 
long  been  noted  for  two  medicinal  springs,  the  chief  of 
which  (.St.  Anne's  well)  is  bituminous,  and  enjoys  a gcMxl 


cap.,  no  very  ti-diocu  or  difficult  task  ; and  accordingly,  I fure  of  nervous  and  ciiian^u  diseases 

after  some  fighting,  tbe  island  cajdtulated  12th  July,  1 
I7'JM.  one  month  a^r  the  arrival  nt  the  fleet,  when  the 


halylseale,  and  little  frequmtori. 

_ _ About  3 m.  S.ls  the  village  of  IJlUc  Mahern.  the  road 

Order  of  MalU  rlrtualiy  r»UngijV,h;d.  ' in  'ronVy.  i.”  “">»■  •"  r.inp. 

auciirc  of  Ih,  IrrrllBloiu  prVtlCM  ,nd  oppm.l.m.  of  oiKl  q^rti  mrer, ■din  |arl.  ,1th 

rtio  prenrh,  the  Mallnr  r.i,e  r»  mojir  to  eipel  them ; “.'  I!  '"if ’ 

• • wUli  an  average  bre.vllh  of.l  m.  l^e  acclivitirs  in  many 

parU  are  very  gentle  ; but  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 


> rose  nt  moMc  to  expel  them  ; 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  towns,  where 
Ihev  were  closely  blockaded  for  upwo^s  of  two  years. 
At  Knigth.thc  French,  lieing  reduced  to  extremities,  sur- 
rendered on  the  5th  .September.  IHOO.  The  English  imme- 
diately It'ok  military  pmted&lon  of  ValeiU,  and  have 
slrKe  retalnc'd  it ; the  ire.ity  of  Paris,  In  1«I4,  having  de- 
linitivelv  annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  (Jfc- 
pnr/j  <4  Commitiimfrs  •/  Inquiry  ; lirydont^  A’fr  C. 
Hoare.  nndotkrr  Trar^Uert  i and  Prirntt-  t4.>rmalion.) 

MAi.roN  (NEW’),  a |K»rl.  Nir  , markc*t-tnwn.  and 
i»ar.  of  Kiiglaml.  N.  riding  ca  York,  w.in.  Hyed.ile,  on  the 
Derwent,  K»  m.  N.K.  York,  and  l«l  m.  N.  by  W Lomlfm. 
Area  of  pari  bor..  which  comprises  the  juirs.  of  St,  I.oo- 
n.ard  .iiid  .St.  Michael  in  K*-w  Malton,  witli  the  pars,  of 
Old  M.ilton  and  Norton.  r>.G40  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH.'H.  fl,H02. 
The  tow  n,  which  occupies  nil  eminence  on  the  W . Iiaiik  of 
the  river.  Is  very  irregularly  laid  out ; but  the  buildiiigi, 

* Yherp  srv.  hovprrr,  no  anxl  m-ntmU  for  hrlHTing  liial  ihr  KIukI 
known  In  ihv  I tfprki  in  tlu-  iiritr  liotm-r,  and  m:vit  lh«* 
rtision  thM  Hthrr  Malts  or  (inrse  ««•  Utp  iUoivi  <*f  I'al^Msf,.  rrfpetnl 
T»  *'rr?*^*  * •“  ■nwvrhj  emtit.  Se»r»«J  tiprnisn  rrilie* 

on  H,e  * *■^***'7  hart  wriitm  lesmetl  rvdi«*  on  IM«  suln-r-i,  Init  a 
CIsix  • «hl.  I>  .if  rvurv  W4A  brIfW  |»Wlf  iwSHw,  wuukl 

hstc  -umcrd  to  gi«a  tl>e  futililj  U ilxir  elaUjTot*  u.»lu.g. 


w hich  attains  si  height  of  1,444  ft.,  eommaiui*  mnaiiirii-f'nt 
views  over  W ales  and  the  cos.  of  Htreford.  W orcesier. 
and  Gloucester. 

MALWAII,  aprov.  of  Hindostan.  chieflr  l>etween  lot. 
and  2fi^  N.,  and  long.  74^^  and  ate>  l>.,  having  N. 
RajoporHana  and  Agra,  W . Gujrat,  K.  Altahahad,  and  S. 
Giimtwanah  and  Candeish,  from  whk-h  it  is  s<^l;|^aled  by 
the  Nerhuddah.  The  central  part  of  tills  prov.  Is  a taliln- 
land,  exterullng  from  the  Vlndhyan  mountains  on  the  S. 
to  the  Chittore  and  Mokundra  ranges  on  the  N..  ai»d  F 
and  W.  from  Rlin|uiul  to  Dohmi  ( but  wlilch  seldom  rise* 
to  more  than  ‘i.nuo  ft.  above  the  sen.  It  dechnw  gently 
towards  the  N..  In  which  direction  How  mmt  of  the  prin. 
clpal  rivers,  os  the  Chumtuil.  and  its  chief  affiuent*.  ll»e 
Kali-Sind  and  Retwah,  trih«it.Trb-s  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Mhye.  which  falls  Into  the  Ciili.h  of  Cnmlmy.  The  cli- 
mate IS  luiiallymildam!  salubrltnis.  except  for  ,i»Miut  two 
monliis  after  the  rains,  when  fevers  are  very  prernlitit 
The  total  fall  of  rain  from  June  to  Sejitenilwr  has  bi*eri 
c*timatiil  at, Vi  inches.  The  soli  consists  either  of  a lofts*. 
tilack  loam,  or  a more  compart  femigirvous  mould.  b«rt  h 
iiuti>d  for  their  fertility.  Wlieat.  gridn,  |*case,  jowaree, 
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b«iro«,  muTiff,  aikI  nuize,  arp  among  the  chief  grains  ciU- 
tivated ; the  tim  two  furnlihlng  the  largest  export, 
liice  is  r^seU  only  Innnall  quantities  sutllciont  for  home 
roiiBURipiion : but  onlum,  sugar,  tobacro,  cotton,  linseed, 
garlic,  turmeric,  and  (ringer,  are  grown  to  a roosklerable 
extent.  A Utile  indijra.  and  the  root  of  the  Morintia 
ci/ri/ofio,  which  supplies  a red  dye.  are  also  raised,  and 
frulU,  Inclutllng  grapes,  flourish  in  great  abundance. 

Opium  Is  by  far  the  tnofl  valuable  product  of  Malwah, 
tlie  soil  and  climate  of  which  appears  sil^lai^  well  , 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  i«onpy.  The  Malwah  ' 
opium  is  considered  by  the  Chinese,  lor  whose  consump-  j 
tlon  U la  chiefly  grown,  superior  In  strength,  in  the  pro-  1 
portion  of  7 to  5.  to  that  of  Rahar  and  Benares,  though 
Inferior  in  flavour.  Since  the  pacification  of  central 
India,  the  quantity  of  opium  producid  in  Malwah  has  In* 
creos^  very  rapidly,  so  much  so,  that  while  the  total 
exports  of  Malwah  opium  to  China,  In  iH'il,  did  not 
amount  to  3,1K)0  chests,  they  amounted  to  altout  ttl.Org) 
chests  in  1839.  worth  above  2.0«).u0u/.  (l)ocutHfni$  re- 
toting  to  tke  Ophtm  Trade,  p.  7‘j.)  In  Malwah  the  cul- 
ture of  opium  ts  freely  carried  on  j the  ctilclvalor  paying 
a proportionally  heavy  laiaUtax  fur  the  land  occupied  in 
lU  culture.  PreviwjsV  to  1830.  the  Rumbay  government 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a m<niu|M>ly  of  the  sale  of  opium 
exported  from  the  ports  under  ih.«t  presiilency,  but  with 
little  success ; for  2-3ds  of  the  Malwah  produce  were 
carried  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Damaun  ami 
elsewhere,  to  be  exported.  But  at  the  above  period,  the 
attempUd  monopoly  was  abaudonvd,  and  a permit,  or 
transit-duty,  similar  to  that  tmposid  In  other  states 
through  which  the  opium  passes,  was  laid  on  in  its  stead. 
Siirce  then  9-liahs  of  the  Malw.ih  opiiun  have  been 
shipprti  at  Bombay  ; and  in  183'i.  the  traxle  yielded  to  the 
British  governincnt  an  annual  revenue  of  ‘ilXJ.iXW.  (sec 
HeporUon  E.  I.  .iffiiir$,  lKM».3*i).  which  has  since  been 
materially  augmented.  The  tol>acco  of  the  prov.,  es|>e- 
ctally  tliat  of  the  Rilsah  district,  it  also,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  in  Hindostan. 

Malwah  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bhoel  race,  as  It  was  of 
the  Piudarry  and  Mahratta  powers.  It  is  almost  wholly 
divided  among  the  dominions  of  native  priiK'es.  the  chief 
of  whom  are  Setndia,  llolkar.  and  the  rajahs  of  Bhopaul, 
Kotah,  Drwass,  Ac.  Exceed  the  Maharajah  of  the  Pun- 
jab. Scindia  ts  the  only  prince  in  Hindostan  who  can  be 
railed  Independent  of  British  authority ; but  his  inde- 
pendence has  more  of  semblance  than  reality,  fur  the 
power  of  his  dynasty  has  been  completely  broken  by  a 
succession  of  reverses : hit  dominions  are  surrounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  British,  or  their  allies,  who  are 
hound  to  negotiate  with  foreign  states  only  through  the 
intervention  of  the  British.  A stattonary  British  camp 
is  kept  up  in  his  neighbourhood  } and  he  Is  obliged  to 
receive  an  English  resident  at  his  court,  and  to  funiish  a 
contingent  of  15.U00  men  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 
The  dominions  of  Scindia  are  cstimatetl  to  comprise  3'i.iMO 
sq.  m.,  with  a pop.  of  nearly  4,000.000;  and  to  yield  a 
gross  annual  revenue  of  2J98.000  rupees,  out  of  which  the 
chief  derives  a nett  subsidy  of  l,A61,0()0  rup.  yearly.  The 
chief  cities  belonging  to  Scindia  are,  Gwalior,  nit  mo- 
dem, ami  Oojein,  his  ancient  cap.  The  states  of  the 
other  chief  native  princes  of  Malwah  have  been  briefly 
noticed  under  Inuorx.  BiioraitL,  Kotah,  Ac.  {Pari. 
HrporU  : llamilton'i  E.  /.  Go*.) 

MAMkKS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  cap.  ar- 
rond..  W m.  N.V.R.  I»e  Mans.  Pop.  (1836)  It  Is 

indiflerently  built,  but  hat  of  late  bwn  greatly  improved. 
It  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  surrounded  with 
entrenchments  by  the  Normans,  some  remains  of  which 
are  called  the  *moss6s  du  Robert  le  I>labte.”  It  has  a 
hatxisome  Gothic  parish  church,  a collet,  a prison,  some 
public  baths,  a theatre,  roanufactures  of  hempen,  coctoti, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  pearl  buttons,  Ac.  and  several  tan- 
neries and  hrewerb's.  {OMidedu  Eowageur.} 

Man.  tSLR  OF  {im.  Mona,  hfimapia.or  Mtmetda'^, 
an  isbuMl  tirlonging  to  the  Unit^  Kln^om,  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  Iietween  lat  64®  V and  64®  27'  N.,  and  long.  4®  17' 
and  4®  34'  W. ; its  N.E.  extremity  (the  Point  of  Ayre), 
being  17  m.  from  Burrow-head,  in  Wigtownshire.  iu  E. 
coast  .34  m.  from  St.  Bee's  head,  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
town  of  Peel,  on  Its  W.  side,  Mm.  from  Ballyquintin 
Point,  in  Ireland:  greatest  length,  36  m.;  greatest 
hrnuUh.  about  13  m.  Area,  380  m.,  exclusive  of  the 

4'alf-of-Man,  a small  disjointed  fragment  of  the  island, 
at  Its  S.  extremity.  Fop.,  in  1881,  41,000.  Its  general 
aspect,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  bold  and  precipitous  : 
a ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  its  whole  length,  and 
three  of  the  highest  points  reach  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1,600  ft.  atwve  the  sea ; Suafield,  the  loftiest,  being 
2,(M>4  (t.  high.  Several  rills  and  streams  flow  from  the 
high  ground  in  diflerent  directions ; but  there  are  no 
rivers  nor  lakes  of  any  considerable  siie.  The  prevail- 
ing feature  In  the  pKSlogy  of  the  Island  Is  clay-slate,  in- 
terspersed with  mica-slate  ; and  covered,  nenr  tiie  coast, 
with  grauwackc  and  old  red  sandstone.  Limesione  also 
is  found  on  the  S.  side,  near  ('.‘V'llctxn,  itiU-rserted  In 
tome  parts  by  veins  of  trap.  The  da^  -sLue  is  quarried 
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at  a place  calleil  Spanish-hi-ad.  near  CrutMon;  and 
stones  are  raised  in  lilu«  ks  averaging  atiom  7 0 in  length, 
by  I ft.  in  hreaflth,  imd  6 nu'lu's  in  tikickm-RB.  Dr'iwing 
and  roofing  sUies  are  quarrii-d  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Island,  not  far  from  P<^'l.  Cbise  to  t'aAtletnn.  ou  the 
shore,  are  llmeslune  and  m.irble  qnarrh-s.  which  ha^e 
been  worked  for  m.'Uiy  years,  and  fiirni»ite«l  n part  of  (liu 
' stone  for  St.  Paul's  Catlicdral,  London.  The  i»Und  aVo 
' produces  lead,  fine,  and  rop(>rr,  rai«<>d  in  ri>n-i)l(Table 
quantities  by  the  Chester  mining  company,  ami  by  |iriv.tle 
partk>B.  But  mining  and  quarr)ing  are  in  a very  d«'- 
prc'ssod  state;  the  tools  employed  are  of  the  rn<U‘St  de- 
scriMlon ; and  not  even  a common  crane  is  to  la-  mi-ii 
In  tnc  quarries.  ( Hea<Ct  Home  Tunr,  vol.  ill.  n.  10.) 

The  climate  of  Man  is  considered  milder  during  wintrr 
than  that  of  tha  adjacent  parts  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Frost  and  snow  are  rare;  and  when  they  do 
occur,  they  are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  frequency  of  fogs  and  dews, as  well  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  R.  winds,  during  many  weeks  of  spring, 
the  summers  are  deficient  In  heat,  and  tin*  harvest  it 
generally  rather  late.  The  climate  however  is,  uu  thu 
whole,  favourable  to  health:  cases  of  longevity  are 
firequent,  rpldi-mict  rare,  and  agws  unknown.  The  soil 
is  extremely  varliHis.  Clay  aud  marl. covered  with  wliito 
sand,  preaiomlnate  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
Island,  which  is  covered  with  scanty  heritage,  aiTord- 
ing  sheep  nasture  ; but.  proceeding  S.  and  K.,  tiic  qiuility 
of  the  soil  itnpruviMi,  and,  in  the  valleys  esi>i'i‘iailv.  nro 
some  tracts,  partly  sand  and  loam,  and  partly  stitf  clay  . 
No  part  of  Man  is,  however,  very  prodticUvu ; iioraie 
any  greot  pains  taken  to  improve  its  natural  reMtunn  s. 
The  mountains,  cummons,  and  other  waste  laiuis.  inclmle 
aliuut  .64,000  acres,  leaving  above  MiO.OOU  acres  tor  tillage. 
Agrk'ulturo  has  considerably  improved  since  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  herring  fishery  has  nude  the  intm  turn 
their  attention  to  farming,  which  used  to  be  excluilvt  ly 
the  occupation  of  women : wheat,  barley,  and 
arc  raisM  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation,  ami 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  turnip  husbandry  h;u  iH-eo 
intrudiierd  witli  some  tiiccess  by  the  P.nglisli  and  .S<  ot«  >i 
settlers.  The  implements,  however,  are  very  rude;  and  ibc 
division  of  land  Into  small  forms  has  enmbim-d  with  tbn 
herring  fisheries  and  smuggling  to  retard  iniprovi-mt  nt. 
The  extent  of  land  under  white  crops,  and  the  av<  rage 
I produce  of  each  In  1836,  were  estimated  as  follows 

Wheat  8,000  acres,  at  2^  qrs.  per  acre  2I.2'«0  qrs. 
Barley  6,000  . 4 - . 2U,0iM) 

OaU  13,000  . 3 - - 30.000 

Tbit  was  supposed  to  leave  a surplus  of  about  .6,000  qr* 
of  wheat,  ana  3,000  of  barley,  over  the  cuniuiiiplion. 
Peas  are  cultivated  in  the  N.  parti.  cIutct  is  a iavi.iiriio 
crop,  and  flax  is  raiKnl  by  almost  ail  the  furincri  lor 
domestic  use.  The  rattle  of  Man.  which  at  prcsi-nt 
consist  of  a mixture  of  Irish  and  British  breeds,  ate 
small  and  short-horned,  runulng  to  fat.  .ind  not  yieUliuK 
milk  till  they  are  six  years  old.  Ayrshire  cows  have, 
however,  been  recently  introduced  with  much  .-ulvaii- 
tage.  The  native  shcet>,  which  are  small,  haniy.  and 
usually  of  a white  or  grey  colour,  are  siow  feeders,  long 
in  coming  to  maturity,  and  very  coarse-woolcd  ; they  are 
now,  however,  confined  to  the  hills,  the  low  lands  being 
mostly  stocked  with  Improved  bresnis.  The  island  yWhls 
a race  of  hardy  ponies,  capable  of  much  l.'ihotir,  an«t 
requiring  little  food  ; but  for  draught  and  farming  pur. 
poses  other  breeds,  chiefly  Irish,  have  been  importtd 
of  form  sise  and  strength.  Man  had  formerly  a |<4'- 
culiar  breed  of  hogs,  now  lofally  exlimrt,  the  aniinaU  at 
the  present  day  Iwlog  of  various  klmls,  some  of  which 
resemhle  the  Chinese  variety.  He'd  dc(*r  formerly 
ranged  in  the  mountains  but  the  game  at  iiri-Miit 
consists  of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  »uip(!s.  and  wu<hI- 
cocks.  Foxes  and  polecats  are  not  fuikiHt.  neither  are 
there  any  poisonous  animats  on  the  idand;  but  wea- 
sels aud  raU  arc  very  numerous,  aud  detrimental  tu 
the  formers.  The  Mankt  tenures  are  remarkaiilf : 
the  dliferent  pars,  (nf  which  there  arc  21 ),  are  diviilcd 
into  treens,  each  comprising  4 quarterlands.  varying 
iu  size  from  GO  to  160  acres,  and  rising  In  jcarlv  vahiv 
from  lOf.  to  12.V. : there  are  7G0  qitarterlAmls.  and 
they  are  esteemed  by  the  islanders  as  projK-rty  ol  the 
highest  nature,  in  fact  strictly  entailed  estutei.  Other 
la^t,  called  intacKt  and  roltam,  are  devisable  hy  will, 
and  on  the  whole  considered  to  be  of  a (nr  iiiferlnr 
nature.  The  yeomen  arc  very  proud  of  these  little  free- 
holds, which  range  foom  ID  tu  acres,  and  iiRtuily 
comprise  portions  of  pasture  as  well  as  arable  land  ; 
“but  there  can  be  no  doubt,'*  says  Lord  Tdgnmowth, 
"that  the  system  is  practically  vicious,  dtmlni»h'ng  il.e 
wealth  both  of  the  farmers  themselves,  and  of  the  public 
at  lar^.  containing  indeed  within  itself  the  seeds  of  iiv 
own  dissolution.”  {Sketches  Scotland  and  the  Isle  oj 
Man,  vol.  ti.  p.  202.)  Most  of  the  yeomen  have  large 
ami  expensive  families,  whlcli  the  law  of  Man  nonikk  lt 
them  nut  only  tu  rear  and  educate,  but  to  provide  lor  ; 
an«i  hCkkce  their  estates  soon  bt'come  enenmbereti,  ai.*| 
they  are  effectually  preveuted  from  purtuuig  any  tut- 
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proved  ijrttem  of  mana^eincnt,  even  If  they  felt  inclined 
to  iU  adoption,  which  i»  »Hi]ora  (he  caao  ( there  being 
DO  more  ohitinate  alhcrenl*  to  routine,  and  ancient 

firacticeft.  than  the  Manx  liuibaiicinien.  Many  of  them 
hill  l)ecome  luvolred  in  dei>t.  and  mortgage  their  pro- 
perty, the  micmption  of  ahirh  being  tcldom  In  their 
power,  they  are  dupoucfted  of  it,  and  compelled  to  leave 
the  itland.  or  to  remirt  to  trade  or  predial  latiour.* 
Hence  the  clau  of  tmall  proprietor*  it  gradually  ditap- 

I tearing : numbert  of  them  having  bt'cn  iwallowcd  up 
n the  extending  ettatet  of  the  Scotch  and  Eoglith 
retidenti. 

Man  uted  to  lie  one  of  the  principal  teaU  of  the 
herring-fishery;  but  for  several  yeart  patt  It  bat  been 
comparatively  deserted  by  the  herring-shoait,  and  the 
fishery  hat.  in  conteqiienc**,  borome  quite  incoDtlder- 
ablc,  though  even  now  it  it  the  frcoiient  practice  of 
the  farniiTk  t4>  pun'lia»e  a lioat.  and  thare  In  the  ex- 
ritrnionl  and  profit  of  the  traton.  Thii  ditniiiution, 
however,  it  not  to  be  regretted,  at  the  fishery  wat 
carriid  on  from  July  to  Oclolwr,  exactly  when  the 
tcrvirct  of  the  yetimcn  and  uth«-rt  engaged  In  it. 
wer«*  most  necettary  at  hiime.  ilelng  aW  a kind  of 
lottery,  in  which,  by  a few  Mtt'kt’  lalMnir,  large  tumi 
were  occavioiially  rcalittwi,  it  atlractrd  crowds  of  ad- 
vetilurert,  without  either  capital  or  skill;  while  rhe 
irregular  life  l«d  during  tlutit  purtulti  tended  to  en- 
courage intemperance,  and  was  a main  cause  of  the 
indolence  for  winch  the  Manx  have  lavn  lung  noto- 
rlnus.  There  ha*,  in  fact.  b»**'n  a material  imj»rovement 
in  the  habits  and  industry  of  the  pesiple  iine<>  the  decline 
of  the  iiihery ; and  there  ,‘ire,  i>erha|ii,  lew  things  lest  to 
be  desired  for  the  iviand  than  IU  revival.  I'he  herrings  ^ 
Appear  off  the  I'o.ut  of  3lan  in  June,  remaining  till  Sep- 
tcmlMT.  when  they  M^r'k  the  K.  roast  of  Itelaml  to  de-  | 

IHHit  their  tpaw  n.  The  fishing  vessel*  now  built  are  much 
•irger  than  formeriy  ; they  are  h.tif-tleckcd,  with  very 
short  keel*,  and  are  good  se«-hoat«,  though  apt  to  pitrn 
to  a dangerous  extent  in  nxigh  weather  : they  vary  from  i 
H Ui  30  tons  luirden.  and  are  manno<i  by  a or  10,  and  : 
•ometimes  n m«'n.  Cornish, Wel*h. and  Irish  fishertolso 
visit  Man  ; and,  MTording  to  Sir  J.  Henuie't  estimate, 
it  appears  that  out  of  3Mi  boats,  ami  2.tMm  inm  rmpluyol 
in  !<}>’•.  only  110  b'lat*  with  tiu-ir  crews  bi'bmged  to  the 
i*iand,  >00  being  f'omfsh  or  Wtd*b.  and  nlwMil  60  Irish. 
The  end-fishery  has  iM'cn  neglectt‘il.  owing  to  the  want 
of  adequate  capital  fur  the  aiipiih'  of  proper  vessels  and 
line*. 

'I’he  m.inufartures  are  ehlefly  domestic,  and  rarried 
on  by  women,  most  of  whom,  when  not  in  tbe  field 
or  farmyaril,  are  cuiplny«d  at  their  lormis  or  spinning, 
w lH*elt,  producing  woollen,  linen,  and  rtiuim  cloths,  both 
for  the  home  and  foreign  supply,  as  well  as  nets  for  thu 
use  of  the  fisheries.  Bleaching  is  conducted  on  a large 
scale  in  l>axcy  film,  stufi's  Iw-ing  si*nt  (hither  from  all 
yuirts  of  the  island  A jiaper-mlli  and  brewery  arc 
also  esubllshcii  In  the  sann‘  neighbourhood.  A woollen 
manufactory  is  cstnblisluMi  at  DoiigUs;  and  hats,  made 
of  rnarse  wrxol.  which  cost  about  24-.  arc  said  to  wear 
extremely  well.  The  cxiMirti  consist  princi)»ally  of 
com.  potatoes,  eggs,  lime,  and  limestone,  lead  and 
cop|»cr  ore.  herring',  linen.  *all-«  Ioth.  and  I'uper.  Ow-  , 
ing  to  the  isle  of  Man  having  Iw'on  forineriy  indrpend- ! 
cut,  a discrepancy  has,  for  a letigthenod  period,  existed 
bt'tweon  thu  dutb**  on  comimwiiiies  In  It  and  In  Orcat 
UriCaiu,  the  funner  iwing  eontiderably  lower  than  the 
latter.  This  distinction  which  still  siihsists.  has  oc- 
CA'ioned,  at  different  times,  a great  di'al  of  smuggling, 

• mrtic‘iUrly  on  those  articiei  on  which  high  dutiv*  have 
i>ent  im|M>sc<l  in  this  country.  This,  however.  Is  now  ma- 
terlaliy  rcduceti  by  aviopting  the  plan  of  allowing  only 
certain  quantities  of  those  good*  on  w hich  (he  Manx 
duties  are  lower  than  those  of  England,  to  i>e  Itnportetl 
Into  the  island  (vlx.  wine,  I I'l  tons  ; spirit*,  except  British, 
8fj.(XX)  gallon* ; lea.  7S.isX)  lb*  ; cofli*e,  ((.(so  lb*. ; lugar. 
lO.HUO  c«L;  and  totxirro.  Ui.'iGit  IIh.)  : ami  hy  maintaining 
an  extra  numlK-r  of  customs  officers  and  reicnue  cruisers 
for  the  suppresvbm  of  smuggling.  Nothing,  iiowevcr, 
can  he  more  imi*olitic  than  the  continuance  of  such  a I 
*y*l«*ni.  The  punllc  ha*,  at  a very  heavy  exjwnse,  pur.  I 
chased  all  the  feudal  rights  of  (b«‘  .Atholl  family  ; and  that  ^ 
being  the  rate,  it  is  higli  time  that  an  end  should  )>e  nut  I 
to  the  anomalous  ahsiirdlty  of  liavlng  a considerable  I 
Island  lying,  a*  it  were,  in  the  very  C4*ntre  of  the  empire,  j 
•nd  In  the  direct  line  Isetwi-en  »mne  of  the  principal  I 
trailing  towns,  with  discrimiitaling  dotlcs  on  many  im.  I 
portant  articles.  In  nLiking  any  ch.ir>gi*,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  make  the  Inhabitants  some  com-  | 
peuMtion  for  the  temporary  Inconvenience  that  it  would 
rscrosion  ; but  this  might  done  with  .Kivantage  to  the 
natives,  and  without  exta-nse  to  th«'  nubile,  bymu'llfy- 
ing  and  improving  the  miemal  n*g(n.-tlioiis  ami  legts- 
lotlve  policy  of  the  Idaiid,  which  would  eTcntii.xlly  lose 
nothing  by  the  change.  In  I'^lMl  there  Isehmged  to  the 

* The  moTtasfvs  on  Inrxl,  h«(ct  ('h.Hls  l>;  Uw  KrvfliNh,  amnuiUtHt, 
I*  1^**1d*  *•*  1H.VJ,  to  S0(>|UJ>g  , «hKh  at'&  err  rvut-  oMild  uuouni  ui 
ao^oUM.  a ]«ar. 


I island  MS  veMeU  of  (bo  burden  ot  7^39  toiu,  being  a 
CTsntiderxUtIo  increase  on  previous  years  ; and  as  it 
I lie*  in  the  line  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Llver- 

fMMil  and  Glasgow,  most  of  which  touch  at  Douglas,  it  has 
N‘gun  to  be  largely  freouented  by  visiters  from  these 
cities  and  other  parts  or  thu  empire,  whose  influx  has 
materially  cuntrlbute<(  to  the  improvement  of  Its  prin- 
cipal towns.  To  this  cause.  imIceJ.  (he  present  improved 
state  of  Man  may  be  chiefly  ascribed.  It  is  also  the 
residence  of  numeroui  half-|tay  otScrri,  and  otliers,  who 
arc  ifsduced  to  live  here  in  contequrnce  of  the  lower 
duties  on  many  artich's  of  domestic  consumption. 

I'he  condiUon  of  the  labouring  pop.  is  moderately 
prosperous.  Ordinary  labourers  receive  about  Is.  n day  ; 
and  skilled  labourers,  if  we  may  so  rail  their  clumsy 
tradesmen,  get  ataiul  3s.  a day.  which,  considering  the 
low  price  of  provisions,  is  cciL^nly  ample.  Tln-re  is  no 
legal  uruvUiun  for  (he  poor,  who  nave  to  dctunul  w holly 
on  voluntary  rharitv.  <acner.illr  speaking,  (he  cottages 
are  of  a very  liircrior  description:  they  are  frequently 
built  of  earth  or  svhI,  and  thalrlied  with  straw,  basing  a 
funnel  of  sail-cloth,  as  a substitute  for  a chimney.  There 
are.  however,  a few  imprnvcvl  cottages,  and  (befr  hiuuImt 
will,  no  doubt,  increase  with  (he  spri'a*!  c»f  impruvein<-nt. 

I The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man.  which  was  a 
' prior  to  lf>04.  was  held  by  the  Stanleys,  afterwards  Karls 
of  Derby,  and  tlieir  succe^oors,  tbc  Dukes  uf  Atlioli.  from 
142>i  to  I7C5,  when  larliainent.  conscious  of  the  iiuitry 
which  the  revenue  and  the  public  generally  received  irnni 
the  contiguity  of  an  Island  onlv  fi-udallr  sutu<Ht  to  tlie 
crown,  and  hence  affording  renige  to  ib-btors.  outlaws, 
and  smugglers.  purrhase<l  from  the  Duke  of  Atholl  for 
70.000/..  ids  civil  and  ndlitary  rights  and  |Mtrnn«ge, 
but  with  certain  reservation*  as  to  fiscal  m.'itlert  atwi 
titular  dignity.  A further  arrangement  was  mode  in 
and  Great  Britain  now  enjovs  all  the  rights  ai>d 

firivileges  of  sov(-reigii  of  the  Isiotuf.  The  constitution, 
lowrver,  was  left  uiUouclud  ; and  fur  many  years,  at 
Icait.  the  legislative  |x>wer  has  liocn  vcsUxl  in  the  ilou«« 
of  Keys,  a body  comprising  2-I  niemlicrs,  now  self-eb  rtevl, 
but  formerly  choum  by  the  st.vtrsrncti  or  owners  of  en- 
Laileti  estates.  Their  acts  are  binding  in  all  rases,  and 
the  laws  arc  so  few  and  brief  as  to  a<imU  of  lw*lng  in- 
cluded in  a small  volume.  Atloruies  occasionally  (ilead 
in  the  courts ; but  (lie  suitors  quite  as  frequently*  defend 
(hrircau't‘1  In  person;  Jaw  is  cheap,  and.  as  was  to  lie  rx- 
jioftixl.liilgailoM  is  very  common.  There  are  two  supreme 
itidges  in  (he  island  coJicd  </ccmj/crs.or“awardersof  the 
Uw.“  officers  ofhigh  antiquity,  and  exercising  jiirlsdirtion 
overall  civil  and  criminal  cases ; tadiig  the  iirt-sldcnt*  (un. 
der  the  crown  and  governor)  of  the  two  courts  ofeban- 
r«*ry  and  exchequer,  each  of  which  is  held  «'lght  time*  a 
ye.vr.  The  birmer  of  these  hav  little  more  to  d«>  tlian  to 
confirm  or  annul  the  di^ci^iou*  of  the  deeinitrrs,  who 
hold  a primary  court  of  judicature;  and  the  exclusive 
businet*  of  (he  latter  It  to  punish  offences  against  th<v 
: revenue  laws.  'I1ie  common-law  courts  are  held  at 
! different  pbicrs  for  the  0 different  sAco'frags  into  w hich 
the  Island  is  dividetl.  and  may  Iw  ronsiderdi  as  courts  of 
I **commo!i  pleas,"  in  which  all  actions,  (lersonai  or  real, 
may  lie  tried,  as  in  the  deemsters'  court,  hy  a jury  ofti 
I in  real,  nr  of  4 in  personal  .'ictlnni.  Tlir  anpealt  from 
this  court  are  first  to  the  House  uf  Keys,  allrrward*  to 
the  governor,  and  finally  to  the  Queen*s  Trivr  Council. 
A h.Uf-yearly  gaol-delivery  is  made  rompufsory,  amt 
tMiliffs  act  in  the  five  chief  towns  to  hear  and  determine 
evse*  of  debt  under  40s.  {FcMam't  Tuur,  pp.  3i — 44.  ; 

\ Lord  Tcignynoutk^  ll.  227—2I1-) 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
rngland  ; all  s*x  l*.  however,  mjoy  full  toleration.  The 
clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Svalor  and  Man.  suf- 
, frag.xn  to  the  archbishop  of  vork,  but  holding  no  English 
barony,  and  hence  having  no  voice  in  the  legislature, 
lh«mgh  privilegi'd  tu  sit  in  the  Hou.ve  of  l.ords. 
This  sec  has  lietm  held  by  several  highir  celebraUxt 
divine*;  ami  amrmg  other's,  hy  Barrow.  \Vilcon,  and 
Ward.  An  ecclesiastical  court  Is  held  twice  a year, 
either  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-genrral.  and  an  arch- 
deacon regulates  tne  fabrics  and  minor  con«-»-rns  of  the 
I7  i»aris!u‘$.  These  cure*  are  commonly  well  alt»*nde<i 
to  by  resj»ec(able  clergymen  ; but  their  stitiend*  do  not 
average  'jhi.  a year  ; ami  the  churches,  though  extemnlty 
pretty,  are  miserably  deficient  in  acconimottation.  The 
disiseiiters  have  m.-Mlc  considerable  progrev*  in  the  pre- 
sent century ; hut  the  Methodists  comprise  even  n«»v«r 
only  one  tenth  of  the  pop.,  and  the  other  bodies  of  dl*- 
senten  are  unimportant.  BUhop  Wilson  and  other 
prelales  have  done  much  to  promote  education,  tiot 
only  hy  citnbllshmg  schools,  but  also  by  translating 
the  Scriptures  and  other  Isooks  into  the  Manx  lan- 
guage. K.wli  parish  has  Us  school  more  or  less  richly 
endowed;  ami  while  eleiiieidary  instruction  Is  given 
in  the  >ianx,  every  endeavour  U m.-uie  to  instruct  the 
j natives  in  the  KnglMi  language,  indeed  there  ran  Im 
! no  dmiM.  that,  at  no  dis(;uit  m-riod.  the  pon.  will  b«? 
familiarly  acquainted  with  our  language;  ami  this  will 
be  the  surest  method  tu  disabuse  them  of  Uto  prejudices 
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which  fo  mutjr  cnterulo  «(iiln«t  a union  with  Kngland. 
A coUegiite  school  was  established  a few  r^ars  ago. 
through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop  Ward;  aiul 
though  the  funds  were  far  too  small  for  the  expected 
uutinj,  the  establishment,  being  well  ronductra,  at- 
tracted numerous  students,  and  has,  uo  the  whole,  been 
successful. 

The  Manx,  like  the  Welsh,  and  Scotch  Highland- 
ers, belong  to  the  great  Celtic  fhmily,  which  proba- 
bijr  occupied  the  whole  United  Kingdom  nreriousljr  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Bcigw.  Tlieir  Celtic  origin  Is 
clearly  evinced  by  their  language,  which  is  a mere  dialect 
of  the  Irish,  Erse  or  Gaelic.  They  have  a swarthy 
complexion,  stout,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  perviullng 
their  countenances.  Indolence,  and  a love  nf  litigation, 
are  dialinguUhiog  characteristics  of  the  male  part  of  the 
pop.  Even,  at  present,  workmen  rest  for  two  h<Hirs  In 
the  middle  of  the  day.  when  they  may  be  seen  stretched 
under  hedge-rows  Ity  the  rout-sides.  The  women,  how- 
ever, arc  extremely  industrious ; and  on  them  devolve 
not  only  the  production  of  domestic  manuractures,  but 
also  a large  share  of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  They 
are  hospitable,  superslltiously  ntlacbed  to  existing  insti- 
tutions and  religious  fortiis,  and  treat  bishops  and  clergy- 
men as  beings  of  an  exalted  nature ; but  they  are.  nut- 
withstaOiUnK.  drunken,  indelicate,  dirty,  and  addicted  to 
Ufeiing.  Their  old  habits  and  prejudices  are  now, 
uwevt-r,  gradiuilly  giving  way ; the  increasing  Influx  of 
visiters,  during  the  summer  season,  having,  in  this  re- 
spect, elTected  an  important  and  beneficial  change.  The 
tiilf  of  society  is  couHM>stHl  of  the  government  officers 
and  the  large  Undhulders.  with  a few  church  dignitaries  ; 
the  other  clergy,  the  atturnics,  and  medical  men  being 
toopoor  to  mingle  with  the  first  circle. 

The  rocky  Islet,  or  Calf  of  Man.  already  alluded  to,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  w.as  formerly  the  resort 
of  vast  numiters  of  pufllns  {Froceilaria  Pufflnus  Lath.). 
At  present,  however,  the  bird  is  there  entirely  unknown.  . 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  this  favourite 
haunt  hr  the  too  great  destruction  of  its  young.  These 
Were  held  in  considernhie  estimation ; and  Pcniiant  men- 
tions that.  In  his  day,  great  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
every  year  by  the  perwm  who  farmed  the  Islet.  It  ap- 
pears, however.  that  rats  that  had  escaped  from  a vessel 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  were  the  real  exterminators  of  the 
birds,  {iiuaylt's  Surrfu,\i,\i.) 

The  early  history  of  >Ian  is  obscure.  It  was  the  Mona 
of  Civsar.  and  the  Monapia  of  Pliiir  ; but  we  know  IJttIo 
more  of  it  beyond  mere  traditions  of  its  being  held  by  the 
Druids,  and  subseuucntly  by  Norwegian  munurebs.  till. 
In  I'/t>4,  it  was  purciiascd  by  Alexander  111.  of  Scotland, 
who  ap)>uiDted  a viceroy,  and  made  it  tributa^.  The 
Scotch  were  soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  English  , 
but  the  power  of  the  latter  was  not  established  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV..  who  granted  it  to  the  Pereya,  from 
whom  it  fell,  ny  att^mler,  and  thence  passed  by  gift  of 
the  same  monarch  to  the  Stanley  family,  by  whose  heirs 
It  was  sold  to  the  BrltUh  crown. 

The  chief  towns  of  Man  are : I . Castletown,  In  which 
Is  the  college  above  mentioned,  the  scat  of  legislature, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  (pop.  In  IMI.  2,077)  ; 
2.  Douglas  (which  see),  the  chief  trailing  town,  with 
upwards  of  7,000  inhab. ; 3.  Ptvl.  fonncrly  celebrated 
both  as  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Derby  and  the 
cap.  of  the  kingdom,  but  now  dccayod,  and  having  only 
a ]wp.  of  1 ,729  persons,  which  is  atwiit  the  same  as  that 
or  Kamsey,  one  of  the  stcam-packet  stations  between 
l.lveriKMii  and  f',lasgow,  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  island. 

A'sirt’cy,  and  Fdtkom'M  Tour;  Ixtrd  Tdgn- 
tn<mt\'$  Scotland  and  1.  Jif  .Vajs.  li.  1M1«~202.  and  ap- 
pendix, Ac. ; Head's  Home  Tour,  it.  1~90.) 

MANAAR  (GULPH  OF),  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  dividing  Ceylon  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Hin- 
dostan  t extending  l^w  evn  lal.T^SlPandU^*  N.,  and  long. 
7h‘^  and  80°  E.  it  Is  In  general  too  shallow  to  be  navi- 

gated  by  vessels  above  the  size  of  sloops  ; and  is  ic|iarated 
y the  (tlands  Hainlsslram  and  Manaar,  and  the  chain  of 
rocky  Islands  and  sandbanks  called  Adam’s  Bridge,  from 
another  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Falk’s  Htralt,  also  between 
Cerion  and  the  cuntinent.  The  Island  of  Manaar  Is  18  m. 
in  length,  l»  2|  m.  broad  t but  has  little  Importance  of 
any  kind.  For  further  particulars,  soo  Cbvlon  ( 1.  576  ). 

MANCHA  (LA),  oprov.  of  Spain  in  the  S,  part  of  New 
Castile,  bounded  S.  by  Granada,  R.by  Cuenca  and  Mur- 
cia. and  W.  by  Estremadura.  Area  about  7.500  so.  m. 
Pup.  250,000.  ? This  district  consists  chiefly  of  lofty  and 
barren  plains,  upwards  of  2,000  (1.  above  the  sea,  and  is, 
without  exception,  the  least  picturesque  and  unxtuctive 
in  thew  hulc|icniimila.  But  It  produces  corn,  wine,  olives, 
and  saffi-oii ; the  Val-dc-Pcilav,  a light  red  wiue,  is  highly 
esteemed  all  over  Spain.  The  mules  of  this  prov.,  ^so. 
arc  the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  peninsula.  La  Man- 
cha, however,  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  the  in- 
Imltahie  work  of  Cervantes  ; and  many  of  the  customs 
he  has  depicted  are  still  prevalent  In  the  province.  The 
cap.  of  La  Mancha  is  Ciudad  Heal,  once  a iluurishingcity, 
but  now  decayed,  and  having  at  present  a pop.  of  only 
8,000  penona. 
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M.WCHA  (REAL),  A town  of  Spain,  in  Andvlnviu, 
prov.  Jacn,  8 m.  E.  Uie  city  of  Jacn.  Fop.,  according 
to  Miilano.  4.939.  It  is  situated  in  a spacious  plain.  an<l 
ctimprises  some  regular-buiU  streets  nud  haiidsonut 
M|uaret;  its  chief  buiiuings  being  a par.  church.  ( 'armclito 
convent,  and  hospital.  Wuoiieii  and  linen  cloths,  In  ti- 
ticks,  and  socking,  are  made  here,  with  lirivks  and 
tiles  in  large  quantities,  for  the  sufiply  of  the  prov. 
The  neighlxmrhood  is  both  picturesque  and  fertil", 
producing,  with  little  tillage,  abundant  cn>ps  of  olives, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  wine  and  grain. 

M A N C HE  ( LA),  a inarit.dcp.  and  peninsula  of  France, 
fomerly  included  in  the  prov.  Normaody,  between  lai 
48° 40' and 49° 40*  N.,aiKl  lung.  0°40'  and  2°  W..  enein  i«  <1 
on  the  W.  and  N.  sides,'  and  partly  on  the  E..  b>- liio 
English  Channel  (Manchc),  whence  its  name:  aiidVlH«*- 
whurc  bounded,  on  the  E.  by  the  deps.  Calvados  and 
Ormc.  and  8.  by  Mayenne  and  Illr-ct-Vilaiue.  Lengtii 
N.  to  S.  almut  H.'i  m.  ; greatest  brcadtii  nearly  in  in. 
Area,  5(13,776  hectares.  Fop.  (I^>)  594.3>*2.  Surfarc 
Is  generally  undul.%tlng.  A chain  of  hilis.  of  no  grc.it 
H«-vation,  runs  through  the  dcp.  In  a N.W.  direction, 
dividing  It  Into  two  nearly  ^ual  parts.  Near  lu 
N.E.  and  S.W.  cxlremlfies  are  some  marshy  tr.-icts. 
The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Virc  and  the  Ouve.  The  coit«t 
is  mostly  abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  in  the  N.,  hut 
it  has  several  good  roadste.ads  and  commolious  har- 
bours, of  wlilch  CherUnirg  is  the  finest.  In  alwtut 
38f».4(JU  hiTtaros  were  estimated  to  be  arable,  94.1X41  iii 
nastore,  24.0ubiu  woods,  2U.2liO  in  orchards,  and  4C.29<' in 
heaths,  wastes,  &c.  Agriculture  is  liotter  conducted 
th.in  in  many  other  depi.  ITie  prcKliicc  of  corn,  which 
Is  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  exceeds  the  home  con- 
sumption: potatoes  are  an  important  substitute  lor 
p’ain  : and,  in  1835,  the  crop  amounted  to  ue.vriy  Gu7.-lb0 
hectolitres.  Beans.  |K-at,  ana  a good  deal  of  hump  and  flax, 
are  raised.  The  dcp.  is  beyond  the  Umlts  of  thevme- 
culturc  i but  about  1,000, blHJ  hectolitres  of  superior  cid«‘r 
are  annually  produced,  and  some  perry.  In  there 
were  about  189, UOO  black  cattle  In  the  dep.  ; ami  fat 
cattle  and  butter  are  among  lu  principal  proviucls.  It 
hail  also.  In  the  same  year,  about  29I,4k'4>  rheep,  esti- 
, mated  to  yield  annually  4M,riiO  kilogr.  of  wool,  ihuugli 
chiefly  of  inferior  quality.  There  Is  a considerable  trathe 
I in  horses  and  mules.  Poultry  are  reared  in  great 
' abuiidaucc : large  quantities  of  eggs  being  exporU'ti 
from  Cherbourg  ami  Volognes  to  England  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  In  IN3.5,  of  192,038  pro|>ertlei  suliject 
to  the  coH/ri'5u/ibn  foneirre.  62,792  were  a*sesH>d  at 
less  than  5 fr.,  and  36.569  at  from  5 to  10  fr.  *l'he  oyster 
and  other  fisheries  ou  the  coast  arn  important;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Hugo,  fish  are  lest  plentiful  than  formerly. 
Among  the  mmerol  provlucts  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  mar- 
ble, slate,  and  granite;  which  last  is  found  ufcxceilrnt 
quality  in  the  Ch.tus4  y Lies,  a group  of  snioll  islands  oif 
tne  coast  of  this  dep.  bait-works  are  esisbiithed  at  se- 
veral places  on  the  coast.  Manufacturing  industry  is  cm- 
plovod  on  iron,  copper,  zinc,  woollen,  linen,  roltuu.  anil 
various  other  materials.  Cutlery,  glass,  paper,  hair  fa- 
brics, lace.  Ac.  are  produced  ; and  in  some  cautons, 
baskets,  panniers,  willow  sieves,  Ac.,  arc  made,  ,-ind 
sent  into  other  parts  of  Normandy,  and  into  Brittany. 
But  its  principal  trade  is  In  agricultural  produce  and 
fish,  fresn  or  salted.  Manche  >s  divided  Into  six  ar- 
ronds.  ; chief  towns,  St.  L6,  the  can..  Cherbourg.  Cou- 
tanccs,  Avranches,  Vaingnei,  and  Murtain.  It  sends  8 
mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  cli’ctori  ( 

3.568.  Total  puiilic  revenue  (1831),  15,145,826  fr.  Tins 
dep.  is  rich  in  i'cilic  and  Roman  antiquities,  {llueo, 
art.  Manchc ; Ojfficial  Tables,  4rc.) 

WANCHKSTEK,a  muti.  and  pari.  l>or.  and 
|wr.  of  England,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Rrilain,  and  the  princip.*il 
manufacturiiig  town  in  the  w orld,  co.  Lancaster, 
hund.  Salford,  on  the  Irwell,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Mersey,  31  in,  E.  Liverpool,  35m.  S.  W.  Lcerls, 
70m.  N.  Birmingham,  and  163  m.  N.N.W. 
London  ; laL  53^  50^  N.,  long.  2®  IJ'  W.  The 

entire  par.  of  Manche.ster  includes  an  area  of 
.34, ‘260  acres,  comprising  30  townships,  and  had, 
in  1841,atotal  pop.  of  353,390 persons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  area,  pop.,  and  rate  of 
increase  in  the  contiguous  porl.  bors.  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  the  limits  of  which  pretty 
correctly  define  the  extent  of  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  : — [See  top  of  next  page.] 

From  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  two  boroughs,  during  the  40  ycArs  ending 
with  1841,  was  224‘8  per  cent.  ; and  lu  ihebor.  of  Salfnrd, 
2.59*6  per  ceot.,  a rate  exceeded  only  by  Frestoo,  and  mie 
or  two  other  towns.  In  1773.  the  p^.  of  the  township  of 
M.xnchester  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Perdval  at  22.4''! 
ami  that  of  SsKbrd  at  4,765,  making  together  27.24u; 
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b'  '1 

,V|.<tKlte«lPT  aihI  ^sifonl 

M.3I3 

2394^3 

3i»/io7 

iImIU.  ottf-ciftkik  part  of  thr  pop.  in  IMl.  Thr 

(IHl.))  of  thr  part.  lx)r».of  Manchtrttcf  &nd 
S.iUurJ  i«  criUinlf  ii<>t  undL-r  300,0(10. 

Maivch»  »'rr  ami  Salford,  whirh.  bring  arparatcd  only 
hv  Ihr  •Ill-ill  rivrr  Irwoll,  form  a tmglp  larpn*  town, 
covering  •VI'IO  acre*,  with  a ilcnir  ina.**  of  buildinga, 
•land  In  a l.iri:r  plain,  nirnmpa«^  by  lilil*  on  rirrjr 
»iilr  rxrrpt  the  NV.,  and  itottnl  with  town«  and  vlUagra, 
the  inhaiv  of  which  are  all  induUrtofi«ly  engaged  in 
thr  prutiiK’tion  of  woveii  fabrics.  The'  Irk  and  tho 
Mi'dfork  J<'iii  the  Irweli  rh.Kr  Ui  thr  town,  nud  all  Ihrre 
are  made  oatenaivelv  iiaenil  In  moving  machinerv.  and  for 
other  purpo«es.  S;x(iridge«mnn<*ctSairord»ilh  .SfanrhM. 
ter  -.  the  handsomest  b<dng  V irtoria  llridge,  having  a >iiigln 
urrh  of  I(>0  ft  span,  oia'iiod  in  ta3'J.  'i'hr  strrt.'ti  arrlrrr-  : 
g'llarW  laid  out,  and  many  are  narrow  and  iiicouveniciit,  e«* 
i>eeialiy  In  the  more  rmtral  |*art».  Great  Improvmienti,  I 
however,  have  been  made  w itliin  the  la»l  SO  year* ; narrow  j 
l ine*  have  linm  pulIeJ  down  lo  make  way  for  broad 
ateiiues;  noble  public  buildings,  which  would  he  urna> 
inefital  to  any  capital  In  (he  world,  have  been  erected  in 
the  chief  tlioriHighfare* ; factories  and  warehouses  of 
giK.-uitic  proportions  hare  arisen  in  every  diri’ctlon  ; con. 
hm-d  and  nieart.  looking  shops  have  In-en  rr|>l:tc^  liy 
su|wrlor  estahlishments,  some  of  which  will  (war  to 
l»e  eoni|Mirrd  with  the  Im-sI  in  Irindou  ; the  {uiving  of 
(he  streets,  though  still  in  parts  verv  defet'tlve.  has 
been  much  improved ; and  flagging  has  been  gene- 
rally intrmtnced,  with  maradamising,  in  the  principal 
Streets.  Tlie  whole  town  is  lighted  with  was  ; but  in 
the  fKMirer  districts  tho  lamps  are  but  thinly  dispersed, 
ami  are  extinguished  at  too  early  an  hour.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  sufTlrienlly  drained  (except  In  some 
piior  districts)  by  an  iniderground  sewerage,  and  well 
watched  by  a dayav  well  as  night  police.  There  are  three 
main  lines  of  street,  which  run  in  a eurre  S.F..,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  central  line,  whirh  Is  the 
rincli'al  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  comprisi's  Mar- 
et  Street  (fonneriy  a narrow  lane,  but  now  vastly  im- 
proved, having  some  of  the  finest  stmiis  in  town),  ricra- 
dilly.and  the  (.omlon  KimkI:  more  to  the  N..  Joim'd  to  the 
last  menllomil  line  by  Oldham  Street,  is  Great  Ancoat 
.Street,  with  lUetMiliuuailons  ; and  S.  Is  the  avenue  known 
in  difTcrenl  parts  as  tjuay  .'Street,  Peter  StmK.  and  the 
Oxford  Koad.  connected  with  liccadilly  by  a handsome 
line  called  Mosk-y  Street,  and  a long  narrow  stret't 
calleil  Deansgale. 

Thr  public  buildings  of  Manchester  are  too  mimeroiis 
to  Hiliiut  of  iudivithial  description  ; liut  the  following  are 
tlie  largest.  Iwst  )>uiU,  and  most  important.  Thr  Kx. 
clunge.  which  stands  in  the  market-place,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Market  .Street,  is  a Urge  but  somewhat  low 
semicircular  stone  building,  frunU'd  with  Doric  pillars. 
In  tlic  lower  fl«>or  are  theeoinmerci.il  room,  a magnificent 
hall,  having  an  area  of  sq.  ft. ; arid  a s|tar(ous  news, 
room  (addol  In  IKty  from  a spare  previously  occupied  hy 
the  |>ost.ot!ire,  in  the  rear  of  the  building):  there  arc 
np|HT  rooms  on  a corresjHimilng  scale,  u*e<l  for  public 
incelingv,  dinners.  At.  : the ektabiishment  issunportesi  hy 
suhb'ription,  and  had.  in  IM^.  alanit  2,000  memorrs.  The 
rhleflmsincts  lUy  Is  Tuesday,  on  which,  about  noon,  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  t>juica«hlre  may  be  seen  In 
or  near  this  building.  The  Town  Hall,  in  King  .Street, 
winch  lias  been  recently  wiileued,  is  of  Imiic  architecture, 
and  extremely  elegant,  being  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Kreclhenv  at  Athens,  with  a central 
octagonal  cupola,  rest'inhUiig  Andronicus's  Towit  of 
lilt*  \Vinds.  It  cost  upwards  of  40,000/. ; and  comprises, 
bruiWe*  rooms  for  the  police  lmsin«’«s,  gas-offlcrs.  Ac., 
a S)Mci<His  and  well  pro|Mirtirmed  public  room  (ranking 
amongst  (he  finest  In  Kurnpe),  131  ft.  long,  and  3“  ft. 
bro.id.  The  friniro  (uunllngs,  however,  wUfi  which  the 
w.ills  are  covered,  are  K.xid  to  di-play  little  txste.  ele- 
gance of  design,  or  curuxtiicvi  of  execution.  Smaller  town 


balls  are  altuatcd  In  Salford  and  Chorlton,  the  former 
uf  which  townships  has  its  separate  police  rstalillsh- 
inent,  Ac.  The  Coro  Exchange,  In  Hanging  Ditch,  is 
a haudsoine  building,  erected  from  a design  adapted  to 
U from  (he  Temple  of  (k'res  at  Athens.  Six  Ionic  co- 
lumns support  the  central  pediment ; and  on  each  side  arc 
wings,  very  slightly  projecting,  and  ornamented  w ith  pi- 
lasters; between  wiiich  are  Ihecutraocea  to  a square  hall, 
inclosing  an  area  of  about  6,UUfi  sq.  ft.,  and  affording  stand, 
lug  room  fur  2.(XiU  persons.  Of  the  buildings  dc-votvd  to 
charitable  purposes,  to  literature,  or  to  public  amuac. 
tnent.  the  fuUowIng  deserve  notk-e,  from  Ineir  architcrc- 
tiiral  Ixrauty.  I.The  Uuyal  Iiitirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum, 
fiueiy  situated  in  Piccadilly.  nTcnlly  faced  wttli  stone, 
and  now  coiuUtuting  one  of  the  chief  oriiamculs  of  Man- 
Chester.  2.  The  Athriueum  in  bond  Street,  a tiecullariy 
elegant  structure,  dr-slgnetl  hy  Harry,  in  the  luliaii  style. 
andcomplHevlatan  expense  of  about  I3,00h/.  3.  The  linyal 
Institnthm  in  Motley  Street,  built  at  a coat  ol  3(i.<Mai/., 
from  Harry's  designs,  having  a noble  front,  with  a portiv'o 
io  the  Ionic  style,  and  comprising,  besldtw  other  a|wtrt- 
nients,  a hansisotne  gallery  fur  the  rxhilutlon  of  pictures, 
and  a theatre  for  tcctiircs  ca|iAl>le  of  accommodating  MXi 
penont.  4.  The  Portico  Newt-riKvni,  In  the  same  sirwt 
at  the  Institution,  having  an  Ionic  |K>rtico.  The 
L'nion  Club  I!ous<’,  alto  in  Mosley  Stres^t,  a fine  modern 
stone  building,  with  Internal  accomniodatloiu  equal  to 
those  fmmd  in  the  l>est  London  establishments  vd  the 
same  description,  fi.  The  Natural  History  Stvcirly's  Hall 
in  Peter  Street,  a large  square  building,  having  in  the 
principal  fnmt  a portico  siipiKirting  a {H<aiment  and  com- 
prising  a fine  haJI,  lighted  irom  a cupola,  ami  diDcrent 
apartments  stored  with  numerous  specimens  of  birds, 
insects,  fuvsils,  shells,  Ac.,  and  a few  qiuilrupeds.  7.  Ttve 
Concert  lUII,  near  the  last-mentioned  Injilding.  fi.  The 
Assembly  Room,  below  which  is  a billiard  and  news- 
room ; and,  9.  The  Asylum  for  the  BUtid.  aud  thv*  Sch«>ul 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Old  Traflurd,  dcsigtirxl  by 
Mr.  Kichord  I-ane,  in  the  Klisabethau  style,  bating  a 
fine  frontage  uf  stone,  consisting  uf  two  wings  and  a pro- 
jecting centre  formed  by  the  cha(M-l  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions. There  are  three  theatres,  tme  of  witichbasa 
royal  patent ; but  neither  is  much  patroulscd. 

Among  the  taermi eiUlices of  .Manchcster.thecolIr'gUte 
church  far  sur}uuset  the  others,  both  In  size  and  arrhi- 
I tecturat  beauty.  It  stands  cIrMe  to  the  Irwell,  near  Vic> 
toria  Bridge : and  was  erectetl  in  the  I.Mh  century,  in  the 
ornamental  Gothic  style,  having  Imtii  frequently  since  re- 
]ialrcti  and  in  part  rebuilt.  The  interior  isalMnit  IHUtl.  long 
and  0()  ft.  broad  ; but  only  a |a»rtlon  of  the  building  is  titled 
up  with  stalls  and  pews  for  choral  serviev',  the  rrtnainder 
ronslvtingof  private  chaiK-U,  which  cover  a iwt  gr  area,aJKl 
render  the  fonn  of  thenlifirc  cxceixiingly  irregular.  I'he 
choir  it  one  of  the  finest  m Kiigtand.  and  the  tabernacle- 
work  U unrivalled  : (he  monuim-nt*  arc  imnicrous.  aial 
ftiU  of  Interest : the  carved  figures,  w ith  whirh  the  church 
is  liberally  adorned,  are  asquiint  and  groU-sque  as  an 
antiquary  could  desire  ; ami  there  arc  several  Itrauilful 
itained-gl.ass  windows,  with  Irsrriptions  and  |vainlings. 
l*he  roller  was  foundt'd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  dis- 
solved l>r  Kdward  V 1.,  and  again  chartered,  in  157*i.  by  Q. 
KBsnbem.whodlrectevUhttl  Uie«'stabii»hinent  stiould  cooi- 
prisr  a wanten.  4 priests,  2chaplains.aml  m choristers.  This 
charter  was.  for  the  most  |iart.  confirmed  by  t'harles  1. 
In  the  charter  dated  Sept.  30.  IfiS.'S.  it  is  ordered  (hat 
there  shall  be  a warden  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and  4 
fellows  (elected  by  the  waracn  and  fellows), who  slvall  Iw 
a body  corporate  and  politic  of  themselves  for  rv<T. 
The  charter  further  directs  that  tlierc  shall  be  2 chap- 
lains or  vicars,  and  2 clerks  (one  to  be  in  holy  orders).  4 
tinging  men  (whether  clerks  or  laymen),  and  4 boys 
skilled  in  music.  [There  are  now  fi  singing  men  and  <> 
Imys.]  It  is  also  ordainiHl  that  tliere  shall  lie  a suL^ 
wardim  rvuitlDimlly  in  the  college,  a treasurer,  a colhx'. 
tor  (all  of  thr  number  of  the  felltiwi),  a registrar,  amasti  t 
of  the  choristry,  an  instructor,  an  organist,  and  a hailin'. 
Whenever  either  of  the  sees  of  Bangor  or  St.  .Asaph  (te- 
comei  vacant,  they  will  be  united,  and  Manchester  will  Ijo 
raised  into  a blsnopric.  I’reparatory  to  tliis  change, 
the  title  of  warden  and  fellows  nas  already  been  chang'-d 
for  that  of  dean  and  canons  ; and  this,  in  due  course, 
will  be  followed  Iry  the  ap|Hiintmcnt  of  an  archdeacon  uf 
Manchester  to  sii|»erlmcnd  the  clergy  t»f  the  district.  A 
cha|>el  of  ease  was  erected  in  Salforo  In  1634  : this.  St. 
.Anne’s,  erected  in  1712,  and  St.  Mary's,  erected  to  17^, 
bring  the  only  pUccs  of  worship  in  the  town  till  1760,  be- 
tweeii  which  and  ISOO  eight  additional  churches  wcio 
built.  Nine  other  cliurches,  two  of  which  (Si.  Luke's, 
('hcftham.  and  St.  George's,  Hulmr.)  arc  very  clcgaitt, 
aud  rust  li.OOtV.  raih.  have  Ikhui  erected  in  the  pre- 
M'Ut  century;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  thireare  V3  cp(s- 
co|taI  places  of  worship  in  the  lx>rough.  M?rvm|  by  46 
clergymen,  and  accommodating  2li,(<X)  imlividuals.  'Die 
Bom.  4'alht.  raised  their  first  rhapci  in  1746,  |>ut  otie 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterians  was  n{>cn«d  at  an  earlier 
pcrhal.  The  Indepondenit  n|icried  a cha|>i‘I  In  ]7<<2. 
and  the  Wctleyan  Meikodisu  in  1730.  Th«  dlsMUiiiug 
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TnPTtlnj.hotincfl  now  njMm  romprliu*.  1 for  iwdern 
from  th»*  Srofrh  kirk,  bt'lontrine  to  Horn,  ('iitholirt, 
II  lM*l<inglnK  to  Woslp\.-in  kli-thmUKt*.  16  octriipi«*<1  by 
v.irloii*  w<n*d.T»  from  Sh  tlMxIUm.  9 belonging  to  tnde* 
{M-mbmU,  6 lit  lUptitU.  4 to  tJiiitnriani,  and  C,  others  to 
N«<ilFiibnrgldft«,  ^r.,  (he  whole  Ixdng  ralculat«<l  to  ac> 
rominodiite  about  Mo.ooo  persons.  Three  cetncterict  have 
oeen  laid  out  in  Chorlton,  Ardwiek.  and  Harpur-hev  t 
and  the  noaiuuii  practire  of  interring  bodies  within  the 
towu  is  slowly  but  gradually  going  out  of  use.  The 
two  boroughs  ut  Monchestor  and  Salford  have  above 
1X0  Sunday  srhonls. 

The  means  existing  in  Manchester,  in  ISM,  for  thodtf* 
fusion  of  elenirmary  Instruction,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  summary,  drawn  up  from  the  report  of  the 
Blanchester  StAlistical  Society  : — 
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It  woukl  appear  fhiro  this  statement  that.ln  ISM,  about 
children  wore  receiving  daily  instruction  In  Man* 
Chester  and  Salford,  ami  that  3o,(W)  more  were  Uught 
nu  Sundays.  But  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  arciirary  of  these  returns  ; and  of  the  day  scholars, 
nearly  ly.ono  were  reported  to  be  educated  in  private 
schools  and  dames'  scnools.  in  two  thirds  of  whWh  the 
luiiriiction  is  extremely  defective.  Nk’ithin  the  lost  half 
dozen  years  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  ilie  Wtler  class  of  schools  supported  br  the  church 
and  the  manufacturers  ; still,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  education  of  (he  working  classes  is 
(lefecti»e,and  that  It  admits  ofl>elng  very  materially  Im- 

(rovetl.  From  the  report  of  the  Insjiector  of  •'  the  Chester 
)t<M'etan  Board  of  Education,”  read  at  a meeting  of  that 
h.Kly  on  the  11th  of  March,  IMl,  we  derive  the  following 
I trciculari  relative  to  the  church  Khools  in  the  town  of 
.Maiiclifster : — 
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Anu*ng  the  scluvds  deserving  particular  notice,  the  6rst 
I lace  U due  to  the  grammar  school,  founded  In  I.VJO,  by 
I lughOidhain.  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Its  revenues  amount  to 
upw  ards  of  a year  ; and  In  conse<iuenre  of  a de* 

crecof  rbancery,  in  (H.T3.  its  usefulness  was  inrrnaaed  by 
the  «n»enlng  of  a*  lower  school,  and  a general  augmentatkni 
of  the  csUblisliment.  Thedccreeof  1KD,  however,  was 
Cc  p-irlc.  and  as  it  did  not  efTect  all  the  alterations  that  were 
necessary,  a suit  was  instituted  to  oltUin  fbrther  reforms. 
In  whicli'a  judgment  was  given  by  the  lord  chancellor  on 
loth  Nuv.  IH^O.  from  which  U appears  (hat  “ theiiKome 
in  IS33  was  l.'>-V)/.,  and  the  salary  awarded  to  the  head 
master  m as  per  annum  ; and  the  salaries  of  all  the 
masters  together  was  2,0>ri0f.,  whilst  the  number  of  scho 
iars,  including  boarders,  was  only  19^.”  The  lord  chan* 
cellor  roni  liuled  his  jutlgment  as  follows  : — “ I propose, 
therefore,  to  declare,  that  in  all  fbture  appointments  of 
fiH)ff<*es  and  trustees  regard  should  be  boa  to  the  qtialifl* 
cation  rcqtiireii  by  the  statutes  ; th.at  all  children  of  an 
age  capable  of  instruction  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  into 
the  schiKd  ; that  no  part  of  the  funds  of  the  charity  are 
liereaner  to  be  applied  towards  paying  premiums  for  ex* 
iiibitlons  to  boys  w ho  are  or  have  bem  boarders  in  the 
houses  of  nny  of  the  masters,  except  in  continuing  to  pay 
exhihitlons  already  granted  ; and  that  stK-h  boarders  are 
nut  in  future  to  derive  any  benHit  from  the  fUnds  of  the 
ciiarity  In  any  manner  by  w hich  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  may  be  iijcreosed  ; and  with  these  d«'Clarnti<ms,  I 
shall  reler  It  (u  the  mosU  r to  appiuve  of  such  alterations 


in  the  sch(*mc  contained  in  the  report  of  |fi33  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  efTect.  and  as  the 
master  sliall  find  to  be  prm>er  for  the  piir)>c^  of  more 
eirectuallT  carrying  into  efljM't  the  objects  of  the  cha- 
rity.” We  understand,  however,  that  the  whole  rase  is  in 
a (rain  for  Iwing  again  brought  before  the  court  in  another 
shape.  Few  establishments  in  England  confer  so  many 
university  advantages  on  (heir  a/umni.  It  has  16  exhlhi. 
tioos  of  9)L  a year,  tenable  for  4 years ; 16  Somerset 
icbolarships  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  averaging 
XIV  a year  ; and  several  others  of  less  vnlue  Ix^h  at  Ox- 
ford aiHl  Cambridge;  besides  whsch  it  derives  great 
though  not  exclusive  advantages  from  the  valuable 
Hulme’s  exhihitiuiis,  connected  with  Bras.  Coll.,  and 
tenable  for  three  years  after  the  degree  of  B.A.  The 
instruction  is  elTIrlent ; and  should  it  be  placed  on  the 
footing  directed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  it  will  nu 
doubt  rank  amongst  the  best  grammar  schools  in 
the  kingdom.  The  ('ollcge,  fuuiKied  by  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  in  166.1,  is  likewive  a wealthy*  scholastic  <-sin- 
blishment,  comprising,  besides  lodgings  and  school, 
rooms  for  boys,  a valiuible  library  of  ‘XA.oou  vots. ; but 
It  is  said  that  the  mrxtern  part  of  this  library  is  drilcient, 
and  that  it  It  better  suili*d  for  the  scholnr  and  (he  an- 
tiquary than  for  men  of  business:  this  college  has  also 
a museum  of  curiosities  of  little  real  value,  hut  much 
visited  bv  strangers  and  holy-day  people.  The  numlx>r  of 
scholars  Is  restricted  to  90.  40  oi  wliom  roust  belong  to 
Manchester  and  Sulfurd,  the  rest  belonging  to  Umyliu 
den,  Cnimpsall,  Bolton  and  Turton.  A pUdn  cducaihm 
is  furnished,  and  the  scholars  are  afterwards  ap|iren(iced 
and  fitted  nut  in  trade.  Seven  other  endowi‘d  rharith^ 
for  instructing  children  are  amolgaraate<l  with  national 
and  other  schools,  very  lilveraily  supported,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  most  eSicrent  manner  ; and,  l>e>ides  these, 
(he  town  has  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  erected  by  imhilc 
subscription,  and  supported  by  an  endowment  b«*uuc,uhcd 
by  Thomas  llenshaw.  Esq.,  of  Oldham,  and  a deal  and 
dumb Kboul.  established  In  1823,  and  remodelled  in  l><iG: 
there  are  Sn  scholars  on  the  establishment,  which  Is  in 
every  respect  well  conducted.  A chapel  is  connected  with 
the  school,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted. 

A college  (removiHl,  by  the  Unitarians,  from  York), 
on  the  plan  of  King's  (;ollege.  I^n>Inn,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Manchester  New  College,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  &<h  Oct.  IMO. 
Instruction  is  given  by  distinguished  professors  in  every 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  theology.  Tho 
erection  of  another  college,  to  Itc  called  the  loiiicashlre 
Independent  College  fur  the  Education  of  Dissenters,  is 
also  in  active  pruurcss.  and  will  be  soon  completed. 

1'he  cbariUDle Institutions  of  Manchester,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick,  disabled,  and  destitute,  comprise  an  in- 
firmary  and  dls(»ensary,  relieving  I8,0(«0  patients  yearly, 
a fever  hospiUu,  or  **  house  of  recovery,”  a lying-in 
hospital,  an  eye  institution,  a lock  hospital,  a night 
asylum  for  the  destitute  poor,  a female  pcultentlary,  a 
provident  society,  a dis[>ensarT  for  children,  a dispensary 
for  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  four  other  dispensaries,  re- 
Ueving  altogether  about  3U.000  paticnti  annually,  and 
supported  by  funds,  from  bequests  and  sub«cri|>(lQns, 
amounting  to  14,000/.  a rear;  besides  which,  there  are 
various  minor  charities  belonging  to  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  aggregate  Income  of  which  exceeds  4,0iMi/. 
a year:  so  that  upwards  of  I8,00lV.  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  relief  of  tho  poor,  over  and  above  the 
expenses  of  perish  support,  whkh  In  1838  amounted 
to  40,000/. 

The  literary  and  philosophical  establishments  of 
Manchester  are  very  nuroemus,  consisting  of  a pbilnto- 

fibical  society,  insiltiiicd  In  178],  and  numbering  among 
ts  past  and  present  members  Dr.  I’ervlval,  the  three 
llenrys  (father  and  sons;,  Dolton,  and  other  eminent  men, 
whose  science  and  discoveries  have  been  of  material  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  (be  world  gene- 
rally:  Indeed,  few  provincial  societies  of  the  kind  have 
earned  so  high  a reputation;  its  memoirs  (in  l6vols.) 
have  been  translated  into  both  the  German  and  French 
languages  : a geological  and  mining  society,  fuumied 
In  1838,  has  already  upwards  of  SOO  members : a su. 
tistical  society  U actively  engaged  in  rollerting  local 
information  respecting  education,  morals,  Ac. : a bo- 
tanlcal  and  horticultural  society,  established  in  IMV7, 
poosesses  gardens  that  cover  16  acres:  a zoological 
society  has  spacious  gardens  on  (he  Bury  rood,  tasic- 
fnlly  laid  out,  and  containing  a good  ami  Increasing  roilec- 
I tlon  of  animals:  a society  of  natural  bbtory  has  a good 
' museum,  and  is  supported  by  about  600  subscribers.  The 
Koval  Institution  was  founded  in  1823.  for  the  promotion 
' of  fiteraturo,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  We  have  already 
I noticed  Its  fine  building,  the  prlnrioal  hail  of  which 
has  a statue  of  Dalton,  from  the  chisel  of  4'hantrey. 

, Cemnerted  with  this  institution  is  a m bool  of  design.  Iikriy 
tobeof  tnateriol  servketopattomdrauglitsmeii.machine- 
' makers,  and  others.  The  Athena^uin.  establlslied  in  the 
view  of  afftirdliig  to  the  middle  rUsxeh  a suitabla*  resort 
for  reading,  study,  and  couvursaiiou.  is  suppoib-d  by 
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about  1.000  meruh^rf,  and  hai  a library  of  4.000  voU. : 
two  tThoola  of  mMlicinp  and  aiiracry  are  •upcrinletMlod 
br  able  tearhert.  aod  urovtded  with  catoutivr  ntuieimit, 
lrcture*rnoTni.  4c.  Tnerc  are  two  mechaniri'  inttltiites. 
and  another  eatabUthment  fur  •imllar  purpoaea  calkti  the 
Chriatian  Inititute:  thcae  IniUtntiona  are  all  well  pro* 
ridiHl  with  librariea.  muatnims,  apt>aratiu,  4c.,  and  are 
well  attended.  There  are  three  lyreumi,  iperially  in* 
tended  for  the  {mprovement  and  recreation  of  the  work* 
ing  claaaea  fumlabiog  thetnwith  Ikk^lb,  magaiinea. 
newapapen,  lecturea,  and  oppurtunlLiea  for  friendly  in* 
tercourie ; and  there  can  m no  doutit  that  thejr  have 
been  of  very  material  advanta^.  I'he  Koyal  victoria 
tiallery  Iwu  an  exhibition  of  ohjecti  in  mechanics 
and  aclence,  and  rouraes  of  lectures.  A temperance 
•ociety.  formed  In  was  tiie  Hrat  to  inculcate  total 

abatinence  from  ail  intoxicating  beveragea : it  has  at 
preaent  12  branch  aatocialiona.  holding  weekly  meetings, 
and  .ibont  H.iSSl  members. 

The  banking  establishments  of  Manchester,  which 
are  mitneroua,  and  condiietcd  on  a scale  rorr«*(>otid- 
ing  with  the  cummercl.-il  Imuorlance  of  the  placi*.  com* 
prise,  l>e4ldet  five  private  Wnklng*li<Hi»oB,  mostly  of 
gr(Mt  wealth  and  re«t>ci'tabiiity,  a branch  of  the  lUnk  of 
Kngland.  and  live  joint-atockt : viz.,  the  Hank  of  Man* 
cln^ater.  founded  IH‘iy ; the  Manchester  and  Livert>ool  Dlw 
trict  H.inking  ('ompanr  (lM'.d));  (he  I’nion  Hank  of 
Manchester  ( in.l6) : the  Manchester  and  Salford  Hanking 
(.'ompany  (li43ii) : the  ,S,  I.anra«hire  H.mk  ( Kid) ; and  the 
Alliance.  A a.it  ingi' txink  was  o|H*niHi  in  lH|>i;  and,  from 
the  report  of  it  appears  that  it  hail  then  tIejKMits  to  ; 
the  amount  of  3.^7 received  from  M,Kf>2de|H>sitors.  | 
Fire  newspa|M>ra  arc  imbliahed  in  Manchester;  three  of  i 
which,  the  tiixmhon.  7^'mci,  and  Aiitvrtitirf.  a<lvo«'a(e  | 
whig  and  radical  politics,  the  f VmcrVr  and  Chrotuclf 
beingconservattre.  The  Cituirdfon,  which  has  thelarg«‘st  | 
circulation,  and  Chronicle,  are  published  on  Wednea-  j 
days  and  ^lurdays ; the  others  appear  on  Saturdays 
oiiljr. 

Manchester  possesses  several  large  establishments  con. 
netted  with  iu  internal  economy.  The  workhouse,  which 
occupies  an  eminence  N.  of  the  (own.  is  a very  extensive 
and  well  romlurted  establisbment.  accommodating  at  an 
avi'r.ige  7‘fO  in-dnor  paupers,  whose  weekly  cost  is  about 
2i-  4}d  each  fur  f<K)d,  and  for  clothing.  The  house 
exiHM)-Ulure,  in  ih3lf,  arauunUnl  to  about  and  j 

were  distrdHitf'd  among  the  mit-door  (loor;  the  \ 
lol.-)I  expenditure  of  (ho  overseers  being  The 

Salfonl  workhouse  in  fvreengnte  has  accomnoHiation  for 
aboit  360  inmate*,  whose  average  cost  mr  he*<l  is  about 
3i.  *vi,:  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment  was  about 
2,<kslif.,  R.IHNV.  more  being  distributed  among  uut-door 
paupers.  The  New  Bailey  pris4tii  in  S.-tifiinl,  close  (n 
the  New  Bailey  Hridge,  commenced  by  H<iward  In  17H7, 
ha«  l>een  since  grc.’Uly  enlarg>-d : U has  accommoda* 
tion  for  about  non  prisoners,  arid  Is  well  conducted  ; Init,  i 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  pnnuUtiun  anti  crime,  : 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  nl  Uie  bnr..  and  is  fre.  | 
qucntly  so  overcrowded,  that  three  persons  have  to  sleep 
In  one  cell  1 A police-onire  court  Is  held  daily  within  the 
pnclncts  of  the  prison,  by  a stinendtarr  magistrate,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  uuchj  of  Lancaster,  with  a 
salary  of  l.flOUf.  a year.  The  police  o(  the  bor.  Is  regulatid 
by  a recent  temporarv  act  (2  and  3 Viet.  c.  It7.),  which  pro-  | 
Tkles  fitr  the  (-stablishnient  of  a p«>lire*ofltce,  under  aciiicf 
commissinner.  who  is  to  be  a justice,  and  to  hare  an  an- 
nual salary  not  excc€-ding  RoOf. ; and  authorises  Uio  ap- 
pointment of  a sufficient  immtwr  of  fit  and  able  men,  to 
art  under  the  commissioner  as  a day  and  night  police, 
not  only  within  the  bor.,  but  throughout  the  eo.  of  l.an* 
caster.  The  force  consists  at  present  of  2114  sergeants 
and  constahlet.and‘i4  superior  omrers,  costing  in  aliabout 
21 ,7UU/.  a year.  The  pttlice  fire-engine  establishment  it  per* 
haps  the  moat  effective  to  the  kingdom, after  that  of  the  me- 
tropolis : it  rt>mprises  7 engines,  completely  furnished  with 
every  necessary  implement,  fire-escapes  and  water-barrels, 
and  almdy  of4U  Bremen,  commanded  by  a luperintcmlmt. 
The  Manchester  gas-works  are  the  property  of  the  town, 
and  the  profits  are  applied  towards  lit  improrerociit : the 
works  were  est.'ibllsned  in  1H17,  but  the  streets  were  not 
generally  lighted  with  gas  till  Ih24.  The  main  pi|>es  ex* 
b'lui.  in  varioiu  directions,  upwards  of  ho  in.  in  length  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  gat  made  In  1H38  exceeded  IdO  mil* 
liims  of  cubic  feet.  The  Salford  gas-works  arc  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  having  only  crime  into  operation  in 
KtV  The  iMiard  of  directors  of  the  M.tiichcster  esta- 
blishment paid  over  to  the  improvement  commUlec,  l»e- 
twn-n  KU>  and  1k36.  34.00W.  The  Maiichetter  and  Sal- 
ford W*ter-works  Company  was  originally  established  in 
KH,  but  asiumed  Its  present  shape  only  in  182^1.  when  it 
ret-rived  a«ldiU«mal  powers  from  parliament.  There  are 
two  reservoirs,  one  at  Beiwick.  1 10  A.  alxive  the  level  of 
the  town,  and  the  other  at  Gorton,  14U  A.  above  tliat 
level : the  iron  mains  extend  upwards  of  70  m..  and  the 
daily  eonsumptl'Ui  of  water  is  estimatod  at  millions  of 
gallons  ; besides  which,  30,<Mkl  gallons  arc  lUilv  sunplii-d 
to  the  railway  companies.  Tim  markets  of  Manchester 


, are  not  such  as  a town  of  great  wealth  and  roagnibida 
might  beexiiecti-d  to  possess;  and  this  rlrcumslancv  ia 
most  proliably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  tolls  are  not 
the  prope^  of  the  town,  but  belmig  to  the  lord  of  tb« 
m.vnor.  iMre  are  no  general  markets,  like  those  of 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle;  but  several  are 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  Victoria 
Street.  Swan  Street  (Smithflrld).  Camp  Field,  and 
Deansgate,  are  markets  for  butchers’  meat  and  vege- 
tables ; and  a fish-market  was  erected  near  the  ex* 
change  in  |h'2A.  The  cattle-market  is  held  every  Wed- 
nesday, in  Cross  I^ine,  Salford  ; a large  area  on  its  sides 
is  fitt^  up  with  stalls,  filled  with  varies  articles  both  of 
farming  and  manufactured  produce. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  RrporU  qf  thr 
Mantkcsier  StutiMiicai  Soctetf,  snows  the  consuropthm  of 
butchers’  moat  in  Manchester  and  its  environs  (estimated 
pop.3t3A(i0)  In  KW;  — 
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The  market-days  arc  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, the  first  nnined  being  the  manufacturers’  day.  and 
the  last  the  chief  market  for  agricultural  protiuce  and 
provisions.  Th«  fairs  ore  held  in  P.aster  and  Whitsun 
wtH.'k.  the  first  work  in  t)ct..  and  on  Nov.  17.  The  first 
of  these,  called  Kn>Kt-miIl  fair,  is  a mere  popular  festival, 
and  the  rest  are  cattle  fairs. 

Manqjaciurct. — Manchester,  though  situated  close  to 
an  almost  inexhaustible  oval-field,  and  deriving  great  ad- 
vantap.'!  from  the  vicinity  of  three  streams,  available  for 
machiiM'ry.  would  never,  in  ail  probability,  have  attair^ 
to  her  prestmt  magnitude  and  importance,  as  the  first  ma- 
nufacturing (own  of  the  world,  but  for  th«‘  invention  rrf  the 
steam  engine,  aiul  the  wonderful  impruveinenU  made 
since  I7(iu  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  twist  and  fabrics, 
through  the  genius  and  diK'overics  of  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton, Cartwrigiit.  Hurrocks,  and  others,  llow  astonishing 
the  revolution  elTo'ted  hr  tlu‘  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  a 
few  obscure  indis  iduals  f Hi-iorn  the  spinning  frame,  w hich 
was  invented  in  I7<»7,  came  into  operation,  the  im|Hirts  of 
cotton  wool  did  not  amount  l«>  4.f«ii0,000  Ibt,  a year,  and 
I the  value  of  the  exports  hanlly  excc-eded  200,U(Ml/.  Ark* 
j Wright’s  patent  was  set  aside  in  I7kA,  and  since  then  the 
I progress  of  (he  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  HritaJn.and 
esj'eci.xlly  of  Manchester,  has  been  rapid  Ijevond  ail  pre- 
cedent. Previously  to  I7H.V,  the  imports  of  cotton  w«wd 
had  not  reaclu-d  I2.»(si.ii00  Ibi.  in  any  xlngleyear  ; hut  in 
17h7  they  amounted  to  23.2.'’>b.V»3  ll>s.  I The  progress  ol 
the  nxanufacture  was  nut  impeded  bv  the  late  war,  to  the 
successful  termination  of  which  ft  contributed  more. 
|H*rhaps,  than  any  thing  else ; and  what  is  not  less  ex* 
traordluary.  it  has  more  than  quintupled  since  tiie 
l>eact»  I l^c  imports  of  cotton  wool.  In  IRtO,  imounted 
to  the  prodigious  sum  of  about  .V<3..VK),oon  lbs.,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  469,000,00l>  lbs.  were  manufsrtured  1 In 
1*^^  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  equalled 
those  of  woollen,  the  long-established  and  staple  mana- 
facture  of  (he  countr}’ ; and  they  nuw  amount  to  about 
2.S.OU>,00(U,  a year,  while  the  exports  of  woollens 
do  not  exceed  C,(Nl0,no(>/.  Indeed,  the  cotton  mar)u* 
factiire  now  forms,  next  to  agriniltiire,  the  principal 
biulness  rarri«*d  on  in  the  country,  affording  an  a<tvsn* 
tagiNiiis  field  for  the  accumulation  and  (mploymcnt  of 
mUlions  up<m  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workmen  ! About  millions  of  )>cop|p  are 
supported  hs'  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  tne  dif- 
ferent snpplemcnlary  cmidoymrnta  of  the  tmde  ; and 
fabrics  of  great  beautr  aiul  exrelic-ntquaiily.which  a few 
Tears  ago  were  out  of  the  rcncli  of  all  except  the  wealthy, 
nave  been  so  much  reduo-d  in  price  as  to  be  within  the 
command  of  all  but  aln^dute  (>eggara  (For  further  de- 
taiU.  tee  Kxola?o>  *nu  Walks,  VoI.  I.  p.  772.)  Of  this 
gigantic  manufacture  Manchester  is  the  grand  centre, 
absorbing,  with  iu  ueighiMxirhond  10  m.  round,  fully 
four  fifths  of  the  traile,  and  comprising,  l»e«id«  spinning 
mills,  miul  extensive  {viwer-loom  factories,  and  large 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments.  The  mamifarture 
nr  silk  gtHxis.  also,  which  was  inlrtHluet-d  in  Hifi,  has 
l>ern  In  a most  (ioiirishing  state  since  the  removal 
in  l'*2fi.  of  the  oppres»ive  import  dtitles  on  raw  silk; 
aiul  this  branch  of  industry  In  M4nrh»**ler  now  excceils 
th.it  of  MacrIeiSidd.  in  the  infancy  of  the  tr.vle,  silk 
handki'vcidi'f*  and  mixed  gomls  were  principally  maile  ; 
in  |8g2.  gros-<te-NnpIes  and  rignri'*l  sarsenets  were  in- 
troducixl  ; ami  at  presi-nt  (l>'4d)  nearly  every  kltid  of 
silk.  Irotn  the  rich  brocade  to  (he  lliinsy  Persian,  is  ma- 
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niifactur<Hl,  mnsiiTnlng  unwnrda  of  1,000.000  Iht.  of  raw 
•ilk.  and  entplojing -1.000  hand-Ioomft.  bi'ctdrs  2,<X)0  n«>r> 
•ont  In  throwin};-innU.  aixJ  MM)  in  dyoiiigand  printing- 
hoiiipi,  Mixtsl  giKMli  of  lilk  and  cotton,  lilk  and  wool- 
Irn,  and  cotton  and  woollen,  occupy  tcx-eral  hands ; and 
manr  hundred  iwrMms  arc  engaged  in  making  machinery, 
and  III  various  iiraiichirs  of  handicraft  nearly  or  more  re- 
motely Connected  with  the  principal  object  of  InduatrT. 
'I'he  fuilowing  statement  ruspecting  the  factories  within 
the  bor.  of  )klanchcster  is  extracted  from  the  Fart,  He- 
turn  of  |H3U:^ 
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There  are  also  several  flax-milli,  and  this  brnneh  of 
spinning  it  extending.  In  some  of  these  fartories  the 
process  of  spinning  onty  U carried  forward;  but  in 
many  others  the  whole  process  Is  caiTi*^!  on.  from  the 
first  carding  to  the  ultimate  drr«sliig  of  the  woven  and 
hlea4-heil  f.iliric  Many  of  them  are  buildings  of  ex- 
traordinary sixo,  comprising  7 or  A stories,  erectid  at 
a heavy  expense,  and  fllle«l  with  mwhiiiery  costing 
.TO.iMMi/.  or  <0,(MMI/.  The  rooms  are  kej>l  In  the  most 
|M*rfert  st.ite  of  cleanliness,  and  the  strictest  order, 
regularity,  and  silence  prevail  throughout  the  esta- 
Idikhineiits.  Several  thousands  of  spindles  arc  at  work 
ill  earh  of  (he  principal  factories;  and  in  many  of  them 
upwjnls  of  G<K>  power-looms  are  in  action,  each  pro- 
ducing from  I. Mo  20  pieces  of  fabric. of  24  yards  each,  |kt 
week.  H«**ith*s  the  jwip.  coniiertesi  with  the  factories, 
which  almost  absorb  tne  plain-grxMls’  trade.  Including 
iai'coneU,  twilled  cloths,  and  fustt.xns,  upwrards  of  !i.(<n0 
nand'lonm  weavers  are  employed  In  Munrhesler  and  the 
neUhUmrhood  in  weaving  mtton,  silk,  and  mixed  giNMls. 
“ The  cotton  fabrics  are  quiltings,  figured  waUtcoatlngs. 
twilled  shawls  and  handkcrchiefi,  checked  and  striped 

Cinghams,  tajH>.strl|»>H.  dimilicw,  apron-clun  k «.  chcclccti 
imikerchiefs.  iMilT-clu-eksand  huffs,  coarse  shirtings  and 
slu'etlngs.  The  silk  fabrics  comprise  velvets,  figured  sar- 
cenf‘|s,  figured  and  ni.ihi  levamiiu-s.  plain  satins,  plain 
scrgii,  sarrem^s.  and  prm-iic.naides.  rhcckctl  Mrernets. 
string-i^MTslans,  diicape  handkerrniefs,  satin  checkiil  era- 
v.its,  urussels  handkerchiefs,  hl.ack  b.^iulanas,  Welsh 
•h.'vwU,  rotniils,  turbans.  B.rrceIona  h.nmlkcrchicfs,  and 

frey  Ikandanas.  The  mlxtxl  are  chiefly  for  waistcuatings, 
.viwlkerchirfs,  cravats,  shawls,  Acc.  The  weaving  of  each 
of  the*e  fabrics,  with  a variety  of  others,  may  be  regarded 
as  n srfiarate  branch  of  the  weaving  trade  ; and  the  earn- 
ings oi'iho  weavers  employed  on  each  arc  as  various  os 
the  f.nhrics.*’  {Jtamd-iiH>m  i^rarers'  Hrp.) 

Uc  ■iibjolii  a statement  drawn  up  by  the  Manchester 
St-uistUal  Society  of  the  amount  of  steam  power  em- 
ployini  III  (he  v.irinus  branches  of  inanufarture  within 
the  |iarl.  hors,  of  Manchester  and  Salford  in  IS38  : _ 
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The  manufacture  of  machinery  is  conducted  on  a most 
extensive  scale,  cmploving  many  hundred  h.vndi.  Steam- 
emglnes  are  maile  of  difTcrent  powers, varying  from  « to  4IX) 
horsepower;  and  the  nutingt  are  often  of  gigantic  *l»e, 
weighing  from  30  to  SO  tons.  The  iron-planing  and  rivet- 
ling  machines  are  curious  ipecimeiis  of  mechanical  In- 
g'-milly,  and  have  greatly  tended  to  facilitate  the  manu- 
faetnre.  Many  of  theworkmim  receive  from  '21-  to  3/.. 
ami  few  levs  than  3«».  weekly  wages.  The  business  of 
locomotive  engiiH*  and  tool  making,  also,  is  most  exieti- 
sivcly  carried  on,  the  largest  esUbUshmeiiti  of  this  kind 
U-ing  at  I'Atrlcrufl ; and  at  Sharp  and  Robert’s ; Peel, 
Williams,  and  Reel’s;  Fairlvilrn’s ; and  Whitworth  and 
Co.’s,  in  Manchester ; at  each  of  which  several  hun* 
die<I  men  are  employed,  and  the  arrangements  In  every 
W4V  are  most  complete  and  systematic. 

The  sjKuxly  and  che.np  nimmimic.-ition  c«t.-ib1Uhed 
with  (he  port  of  I-lvcr]HK>l.  ,'md  other  places,  has 


been  at  once  a cause  and  a conirauence  of  the  Increase 
of  manufactures  in  Manchester.  It  had  Itecome,  at  the 
close  of  (he  last  century,  a great  centre  of  iiitcriiAl  na- 
vigation. Ilrindley  constructed  the  Duke  of  tlriilge- 
water's  canal,  uniting  with  the  Mersey  at  Kuncurn,  in 
I7fil ; the  Bury  and  Bolton  canal  was  projected  in  I7‘d  ; 
that  to  Ashton  and  Oldham  In  1792  ; and  that  to 
Rochdale  In  1794;  and  these  communicate  with  other 
canals.  In  such  a manner  as  to  establish  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  coun- 
ties, Including  the  tMirti  of  Hull,  laxndou,  and  Bristol, 
as  well  as  that  of  IJverpool,  which  U.  jtar  rtcrlLnee, 
the  port  of  Manchester.  Largo  sums  were  sunk  iit 
excavating  these  canals ; but  the  returns  far  exceeded 
expectation,  and  the  profits  to  the  shareholders  were 
in  some  cases  Immense. 

The  Mersey  and  Irwetl  Navigation  Company  have 
recently  i-onitnenced  n;>erationt  in  the  river  Irwell, 
which  will  have  a most  important  influence  over  the 
navigation  and  commerce  between  the  two  towns.  The 
river  at  Manchester  is  being  deepened  Iw'twi'cn  thv 
New  Bailey  and  Victoria  Urhiges,  in  whh  h itorthm  it  is 
not  at  present  navigable:  and  a report,  survey,  and 
plans  have  Imvo  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Palmer,  (president  of 
the  Society  of  Civil  Engitu'ers.  London,)  Incompliance 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  navigation  to  vessels 
of  300  tons  burden  (he  whole  distance  from  M.xnchevtcr 
to  Runcorn.  The  inhab.  of  Manchester  have  for  some 
time  iKH-n  earnestly  sidiciling  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  Imnding  giKids;  and  hills  to  that  effect  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  11.  of  C.  Hitherto,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Intrmted  turtles  has  prevented  the  project 
being  carriixl  into  effect;  but  should  the  Mersey  and 
Irwc-il  Navig.'itioii  Ctoni  any  carry  their  designs  into  ex- 
ecuthm,  .M.mehester  will  be  enlitlcd  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  ixtndiiig  from  its  beitig  a port. 

Nolwlihst.xndhig  the  rivalry  of  railways,  the  tonnage 
on  the  canals  continues  to  be  very  heavy.  It  was  proved 
iKrfjrre  the  House  of  Lords,  in  IxSfi.  that  the  water- 
carriage  between  Manchester,  Birmingham,  the  Pot- 
teries, Shrewsbury,  &c.,  amounted  onnuiilly  to  .'WVl.HiO 
tnn< ; and  if  the  trade  with  l^mdon.  and  other  south- 
ward traffic,  b(vad<led,  it  seems  probable  that  the  en- 
tire canal  carriage  of  Manchester  exceeds  TtMi.hfM*  tuns 
a year.  But  thv  rapidity  and  ea<e  of  rommnnkcatlon 
have  been  still  more  prodigiously  increased  by  Iho 
construction  of  railways,  which  have  brought  Man- 
chester within  an  hour's  dbtanre  of  its  great  w.xre- 
house  for  the  raw  material,  within  four  hours  of  Bir- 
mingham. and  nine  hours  of  the  metropolis ! 'I^e  Ll- 
ver]Kx>I  Olid  Manchester  railway,  opened  in  1^30,  cost 
ayfl.Otgtf.,  and  the  exjH*nie  of  maltilenanrc  anionnts  to 
IflU.tMlUf.a  year,  the  annual  not  profits  being  atiout  KO.uoo/, 
at  an  average  of  four  years.  The  pa>sengers  on  this  rail- 
way have  averaged  for  some  years  4<i<i,ii0lt4  year  ; and  th« 
receipts  from  goods,  as  compared  with  those  from  passen- 

5ers,  b<-ar  the  proportion  of  3 to  nearly.  Tlic  Grand 
unction  Railway,  conm>cting  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
with  Rlrmingham,  Isk2}  m.  in  length  (1&  m.  of  which  are 
on  the  Liveri>ool  ami  Manchester  line),  the  original 
cost  amounted  to  the  receipts,  in  lH3g,  wero 

17tj.(4X)/.,  the  exiM'usei  averaging  53  n»T  cent,  on  the  re- 
turns. The  Manchester  and  Lc^s  Railway  was  opened 
the  whole  distance  on  the  1st  of  March,  1X41,  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  North  Midland  and  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. furnishes  another  route  from  Manchester  to  London. 
The  Sheffield  and  Manchester  railway,  and  that  Iretween 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  bare  b«'en  recently  com- 
menced, and  will  probably  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1X41. 

Manchester  has  recently  received  a charter  of  incor- 
poration ; and  the  mun.  bor.  Is  divided  Intolfi  wards, 
the  giiremment  being  vested  hi  a recorder,  mayor,  Ift 
aldermen,  and  4X  councillors.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  by  the  nwortler  ; and  there  is  a court  for  the  roco- . 
very  of  dcUs  under  2U.  NotwithsUndlng  Its  vast  iiu- 
pijrt.ince,  Manchester  did  not  enjoy  the  prirll<-ge  of 
sending  representatives  to  parliament  till  the  Reform 
Act  gave  to  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  the  country 
that  influence  In  the  legislature  to  which  they  had  been 
long  entitled.  Manchester  was  then  erecteil  into  a part 
bor.,  with  i>owrr  to  send  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; 
its  boundaries  including,  besides  Manchester,  the  eight 
other  townships  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  lu'g.  electors,  in  1x39-40,  12.150.  The  same 
act  conferred  on  Sailurd  Uie  privilege  of  oending  I mnn. 
to  (he  H.  of  0.:  Its  limits  comprise  two  other  entire  town- 
ships, and  part  of  a third.  Reg.  electors,  in  1X39-40,  2.M9. 
Manchester  has  also  been  formed  intoa  Union  under  th« 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion in  Jamury,  1441.  The  union  comprised  the  town- 
ships of  Uiaketey.  (’nimpsall.  Cheetham,  Moston.  Har- 

Cir-her.  Broilforvl.  Newton,  Foilsworth.  Great  Heaton, 
ittle  Heaton,  Ftt-stwicli,  and  Manchester. 

Condition  of  the  Pcojde  of  Manchester.  — The 
increase  of  wealth  in  Manchester,  during  the 
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last  half  century,  has  been  quite  iinpreccdcnU'd.  > 
and  it  has  at  in  projiortion  to  Us  size,  n 

greater  number  of  opulont  capitalists  than  any 
other  town  of  the  empire.  1 nc  capital  vested 
in  mills,  machinery,  and  stocks  of  goods,  is 
immense;  and,  in  addition  Co  the  vast  sums  Chat 
are  thus  emplmed  in  their  peculiar  business, 
the  capitalists  of  Manchester,  and  the  adjoining 
districts,  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  rail- 
ways in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  hold  a very 
larM  proportion  of  the  stock  embarked  in  these 
undertakings.  To  achieve  such  fpreat  results,  a 
combination  of  all  those  oualities  that  go  to 
form  accomplished  men  or  business  has  been 
required ; and  no  where  do  we  And  the  perse- 
vering attention  to  details,  added  to  the  sagacity 
to  distinguish  between  the  doubtful  and  the 
certain,  and  the  enterprise  to  embark  in  remote 
and  apparently  hazardous,  though  really  safe 
schemes,  that  characterise  the  highest  class  of 
commercial  men,  so  generally  diffVised  as  in 
Manchester.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  arena  of 
industry  and  enterprise.  Every  one  is  striving 
to  raise  himself  to  distinction,  and  to  outstrip 
his  neighbour  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
Hut  there  are  no  mean  jealousies,  or  unfair  jost- 
lings:  there  is  more  than  room  enough  for 
every  one ; and  every  one  knows  th.nt  his  suc- 
cess is  wholly  dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

The  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  of  Man- 
chester are  more  attached  to  old  habits  than 
those  of  most  other  towns.  In  proof  of  this 
we  may  mention,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  continue  to  dine  at  tbi^primitive  and 
unfashionable  hour  of  one.  At  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  indeed,  they  were  iiccustomed  to 
shut  their  shops  from  one  till  two;  and  though 
that  be  no  longer  the  case,  the  banks  will  not, 
at  present,  witn  one  or  two  exceptions,  exsh 
cheques  sent  to  them  at  such  a time,  or  allow 
their  clerks  to  be  interrupted  when  at  dinner  1 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  any  very  de- 
finite conclusions  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  this  great  workshop.  On  the  I 
whole,  however,  we  are  Inclined  to  consider  it  as  | 
tolerably  satisfactory.  No  doubt,  the  condition  of ' 
the  English  part  of  the  population  has  been 
most  iiuuriously  alTected  by  the  prodigious  in- 
flux of  Irish  immigrants,  of  whom  there  are  pro-  I 
bably  not  fewer  than  65,000  In  the  town,  where 
they,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  an  inferior  ^iiar-  { 
ter,  called  **  Little  Ireland."  llie  Irish,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  arc  neither  peculiarly  disorderly  nor 
peculiarly  dishonest ; but  their  com^tition  has  \ 
depressed  w'ages,  or  hindered  them  from  rising, 
and  their  example  lias  been  most  pernicious,  by 
accustoming  the  English  to  a lower  standard  of 
fViod  and  comfort.  But  despite  the  influence  of 
this  fruitful  source  of  d^radation,  the  work- 
|>eople  of  Manchester  seem,  when  employed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,to  be  really 
well  off.  Unluckily,  however,  a numberof  indi- 
viduals, partly  belonging  to  the  town,  but  mostly 
new  comers  from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, are  usually  without  emplnyment,  and  in  a 
state  bordering  on  destitution.  It  is  unfortunate, 
too,  that  so  many  of  the  workmen’s  wives  should  be 
employed  in  factorii'S,  a.s  this  takes  tliem  away 
from  their  families,  and  prevents  them  from  be- 
stowing sufiicient  pains  on  the  training  of  their 
children,  and  their  household  affairs,  it  is  sin- 
gular, indeed,  how  ignorant  workmen’s  wives 
engaged  in  factories,  and  brought  tip  ns  factory 
girls,  ore  of  most  matters  connected  with  domes- 
tic economy;  and  how  much  more  comfortable 
their  families  might  be  were  they  familiar  with 
such  details  even  though  their  earnings  were 


less.  It  is  not  tnie,  however,  that  the  condition 
of  the  work-people  has  been  deteriorated,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
very  materially  improved.  Most  descriptions  of 
labourers  receive  good  wages;  and  such  skilletl 
labourers  as  arc  temperate  and  industrious  arc, 
speaking  generally,  in  decidedly  comfortable  cir- 
cumsunces. 

It  appears,  from  a statement  published  by  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  1PS8,  which 
mav  be  regarded  as  nearly  accurate,  that  71,799 
individuals,  comprising  nearly  all  below  the  rank 
of  shopkeepers,  were  employed  as  follows : — 
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The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  or  Commerce,  exhibits  the  average 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  different  classes  of 
labourers  in  and  out  of  factories  in  Manchester 
in  1832,  since  which  period  no  material  alteration 
has  taken  place : — 
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The  lower  classes  of  Manchester  live  priiw 
cipally  in  houses  above  ground,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  cottages  of  which  many  length- 
ened streets  have  been  built  of  late  years;  but, 
in  addition  to  these,  great  numbers  inhabit  cellars 
or  underground  floors,  sometimes  below  the  cot- 
tages and  sometimes  below  other  houses.  Ac- 
cording to  a statement  published  by  the  Statistical 
Society,  the  bulk  of  the  population,  in  18S5.  were 
lodged  as  follows;  — top  of  next  page.1 

Of  the  16*4,2^1  l>ersous  cla»ifled  above,  84,333 
were  adults, 53.699  were  children  under  12  years 
of  age,  and  30,691  were  children  above  12  years 
of  age,  and  mostly  employed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  effectual 
provision  had  not  long  since  been  made  in  M.'in- 
chester  and  other  large  towns  for  their  proper 
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drainage  and  pavement,  and  for  laving  down 
rules  as  to  the  erection  of  houses.  The  autho- 
rities in  Manchester  have  done  all  in  their  power, 
under  the  existing  laws,  to  improve  the  streets; 
but  there  is  no  general  building  act  for  the 
town,  and  except  in  certain  districts  where  the 
commiuioners  of  police  are  entitled  to  interfere, 
each  proprietor  builds  as  he  pleases.  Hence 
cottages  may  be  seen  springing  up  row  behind 
row,  without  the  streets  or  alleys  between  them 
being  of  sufllcient  width,  or  drained  or  paved  ; 
in  some  places,  indeed,  the  streets  are  full  of 
pits  filled  with  stagnant  water,  the  receptacles  of 
all  sorts  of  filth.  {Report  on  Hcnlth  of  Toxens^ 
p.  10. ) Such  a state  of  things  is  discreditable 
alike  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  govern- 
ment : and  we  do  not  know  that  any  menstire  is 
more  imperatively  necessar)',  seeing  the  va.st  and 
rapid  increase  of  towns,  than  the  enactment  of 
such  regulations  as  may  be  renuired  to  provide 
for  the  proper  construction  ot  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  consequently  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  population. 

Cellars,  however  damp  and  unhealthy,  arc 
preferred  by  a large  pro]>ortiun  of  the  lower 
classes  both  here  and  in  Liverpool,  not  so  much 
from  their  cheapness,  as  b<*cause  they  afiVird  fis- 
cilities  for  dealing  in  various  sorts  of  articles, 
and  liocaiise  their  inmates  cither  are  or  believe 
themselves  to  be  more  independent  than  if  they 
resided  as  lodgers  in  houses  rented  by  other 
parties. 

It  is  unhappily  (rue,  as  seen  from  the  previous 
statements,  that  many  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
lower  classes,  especially  those  of  the  Irish,  ex- 
hibit a great  want  of  furniture,  of  cleanliness, 
and  of  comfort.  This,  however,  is  not  owing, 
as  many  have  supposed,  to  the  grow*th  of  the 
factory  system,  but  partly  to  the  poverty,  and 
still  more  to  the  perverse  habits  of  the  occupiers, 
in  a tract  written  in  Manchester,  and  published 
by  authority  in  1755,  long  before  the  factory 
system  had  any  existence,  the  houses  of  the  poor 
are  said  to  be  “ most  wretched,”  “ filthy  and 
nasty”  in  the  extreme,  and  **  noisome  and  infec- 
tious,” (Sft?  extract  from  tract  in  MancHnter  at 
ii  is,  p.  36.)  There  is  really,  therefore,  no  room 
or  ground  fur  saying,  that  any  portion  of  the 
poor  are  worse  lodged  now  than  formerly;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  37,7i24  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  examined  by  the  agents  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  no  fewer  than  27,281  were 
deci<ledly  “ comtortable ;”  and  as  respects  the 
clothing  and  other  accommodations  of  the  poor, 
they  are  infinitely  superior  at  present  to  what 
they  have  ever  previously  been.  'I  heir  prus- 
penty  is  evinced  by  the  great  average  consump- 
tion of  butcher's  meat. 

A good  deal  of  fever  necessarily  prevails  at 
most  periods  of  the  year,  in  the  ]KX>rer  districts 
of  Manchester,  especially  in  those  where  the 
streets  are  in  the  disgraceful  state  already  no- 
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ticod.  Blit,  on  the  whole,  Manchcslrr  is  less 
unhealthy  than  Glasgow,  or  than  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  no  manufactures. 

'l*he  idle  and  absurd  stories  that  were  so  in- 
dustriously propagated  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  factory  labour  on  health  and  morals, 
are  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Latterly,  indeed, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a considerable  increase 
of  crime;  but  this  increase  is  apparent  only, 
and  is  mainly  a consequence  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  police,  and  of  trivial  offences  that 
I formerly  escaped  notice  being  (whether  wisely 
or  not  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire)  now  visited 
with  fine  or  imprisonment.  J*he  truth  is  that, 
in  respect  of  morality,  the  labouring  population 
of  .Manchester  has  but  little  to  fear  from  a com- 
parison with  that  of  any  large  town  in  the  em- 
pire. An  unexceptionable  witness,  the  Ucv.  U. 
Varkinson,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church,  Man- 
chester, in  a speech  at  a public  meeting  in  Feb. 
1839,  said,  ” 1 am  aware  that  an  able  and  w*ell- 
known  poet  has  said  (and  the  saying  has  almost 
passed  into  a proverb)  — 


' God  made  lb«  CMniry,  but  rasa  made  iht  ton : * 

meaning,  of  course,  that  the  country  was  the  most 
proper  place  for  man  to  dwell  in,  and  that  the 
occupations  of  town-life  were  unnatural.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  an  agri- 
cultural pop.,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
meant  to  be  one  of  a very  different  character. 
I have  no  natural  predilections  for  my  present 
opinions.  My  birth  and  early  education  put  mo 
in  a very  difierent  position  from  that  which  1 
now  hold  ; but  being  at  present  an  inhabitant  of 
this  town,  having  enjoyed  ample  opportunities 
of  observing  and  judging,  and  being  in  a po- 
sition which  gives  me  no  motive  fur  a partial 
judgment,  I maintain  that,  taking  an  average  of 
all  classes  of  our  iH>p.  and  that  ol  other  districts, 
wc  shall  find  the  morality  of  this  district  not  below 
that  of  the  most  primitive  agricultural  pop.  I 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  the  streets 
of  Manchester,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  are  as  re- 
tired as  those  of  most  rural  districts.  M hen  wc 
look  at  the  extent  of  this  )>ar.,  containing  at  least 
300,000  sou  is,  being  more  than  the  iKip.of  half  our 
counties,  can  we  be  surprised  that  there  is  a great 
amount  of  immorality^  But  a great  proportiuii 
of  that  immorality  is  committed  by  persons  w ho 
have  been  already  nursed  in  crime  in  districts 
suppo.sed  to  be  more  innocent  than  our  own,  and 
who  swell  our  police  re)>orts,  not  so  much  lie- 
cause  wc  hold  out  greater  facilities  for  rearing 
them,  as  that  they  are  apprehended  through  tho 
superior  vigilance  of  our  police.”  This  is  preity 
conclusive;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  regard  paid 
by  females  to  decency,  both  of  language  and 
deportment,  is  stated  by  intelligent  w itnesses  be- 
fore the  Factory  Commissioners  of  18:13-34  to 
be  greater  in  Manchester  than  in  most  rural 
districts.  It  is  a fu^  too,  that  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  in  the  county 
is  only  1 in  13,  a very  low  ratio  for  so  dense  and 
varied  apop.,  and  not  greater  than  in  the  purely 
agricultural  cos.  of  Hereford  and  Salop. 

Wc  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  chartism  and 
ultra-radicalism  have  made  less  progress  in 
Manchester  than  in  most  other  great  towns,  the 
metropolis  cxceptctl,  certainly  less  than  in  Glas- 
gow. Stagnations  of  trade,  by  occa.«ioning  a 
want  of  emplov'ment  and  reducing  wages,  neces- 
sarily, also,  occasion  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion; and  in  such  periixls  demagogues  are  not 
w'aniing  to  recommend  political  nostrums  of  all 
sorts  as  infallible  rcmiMies  for  the  grievances 
under  which  they  labour.  But  the  great  bulk 
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of  the  pop.  orCf  notwitbsUmding,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  orderly,  and 
opp<^d  to  violence.  And  in  thin,  uo  doubt,  their 
opinions  are  in  accordance  with  their  own  obvious 
interests;  for,  were  they  to  become  disorderly, 
or  to  cease  to  respect  and  uphold  the  rights  of 

riropcriy,  the  prosperity  of  >^achcstcr  would  be 
nstantly  terminated : capitalists  would  withdraw 
from  and  shun  her  as  if  she  were  infected  with 
a pestilence,  and  the  mass  of  the  pop.  would 
aink  into  a stale  of  squalid  and  irremediable 
poverty. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  interests  of 
the  employers  of  labour  and  those  of  the  labour* 
ers,  though  apparently  conflicting,  are,  at  bottom, 
the  same ; and  that  neither  party  can  prosper 
without  that  prosperity  redounding  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  Uut,  notwithstanding 
this  identity  of  interests,  there  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  little  sympathy  between  the  great 
capitalists  and  work  - people  in  this  or  any 
other  larTO  manufacturing  town.  This  is  oc> 
casioned  oy  the  great  scale  on  which  labour 
is  now  carried  on  in  factories;  and  by  the 
consequent  impouibility  of  the  manufacturers 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  {^at  bulk  of  the 
Twoplc  in  their  employment.  They  do  not,  in 
fact,  so  much  as  know  their  names ; they  look 
only  to  their  conduct  when  in  the  mill ; and  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  life  when  out 
of  it,  of  the  condition  of  their  families,  &c.  The 
affections  have  nothing  to  do  in  an  intercourse 
of  this  kind ; every  thing  is  regulated  on  both 
sides  by  the  narrowest  and  most  sclflsh  views 
and  considerations:  a man  and  a machine  being 
treated  with  precisely  the  same  sympathy  and 
n^rd.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  is  a state 
of  Lhings  fraught  with  considerable  danger;  and 
that  no  society  can  be  In  a really  sound  or  healthy 


state  where  the  bond  of  connection  between  the 
dilfrrent  ranks  and  orders  is  such  as  now  prevsuls 
at  Manchester,  and  other  great  towns.  Indif^ 
Terence,  on  the  one  hand,  necessarily  produces 
disrespect,  insubordination,  and  plotting,  on  tho 
other.  However,  it  is  easier  to  point  out  a con- 
dition of  this  sort,  than  to  suggest  any  means  bv 
which  it  may  be  obviated,  ^'e  doubt,  indce<C 
whether  it  adtmit  of  any  effbctual  remedy.  The 
whole  tendency  of  society,  in  modern  times,  ta 
to  make  intcrosL,  taking  the  term  in  its  moat 
literal  and  sordid  sense,  the  link  by  which  all 
classes  arc  held  together:  and  should  any  cir* 
cumstanccs  occur  to  make  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  society  conclude  that  their  interest  Is 
separate  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  others, 
there  would,  we  apprehend,  be  but  few  other 
considerations  to  which  to  ap|>eal  to  hinder  the 
dissolution  of  such  society. 

In  1838  there  were  in  Manchester  1762  beer- 
shops,  and  625  public-houses,  many  of  the  esta- 
blishments for  the  sale  of  spirits  vying  in  splen- 
dour with  the  gin-palaces  of  the  metropolis. 
Intemperance,  however,  is  not  on  the  increase. 
Great  numbers  of  coffec-shops  have  recently 
been  opened;  and  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ance societies  has  also  been  most  bcncficiaL 

Climate,  Temperatmr,  ^r.  — Manchester,  at  already 
teen,  It  a healthy  town ; Indeed,  taking  lu  lise  and  tb« 
occupation  of  Its  inbabs.  Into  coDtlderaUoo.  the  mortality 
is  lest  than  in  most  towns  of  the  north  of  Engla^; 
and  if  meant  were  adopted  for  Improving  and  cleaning 
the  poorer  streett  and  buildlngt.  and  for  consuming  the 
smoke  which  at  present  issues  in  dense  clouds  fh>m  in- 
numerable factory  chimneys,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  salubrity  would  be  materially  increesed.  The 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  Manchester  (at 
an  average  of  « years)  Is  36*140  inches,  whilst  the  mean 
annual  quantity  falling  In  Lancaster  (at  an  average  of 
90  years)  is  S9-714  Inches  ; the  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations in  tho  temperature  likewise  contribute  gteatly  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  town. 


The  following  Synoptical  View  of  the  Temperature,  &c.  of  Manchester,  during  the  Year  1840,  cannot  fail  to  be 
Interesting.  It  Is  eatracted  horn  the  private  DiaJ7  of  Ur.  Dalton : — 
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MANCHOOUIA. 

According  to  Whittaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester, 
*'  the  Konian  Inraderi  of  this  cotintiY  fixed  a mUitary 
atation  in  a place  since  ra)Ie<)  ('astlcticld,  to  which  they 
avethenarac Mancuniiini,”  whence  Maiu-ln's(crhas been 
crived.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  oU  town  was  de- 
serted. and  about  6'/7  another  was  built  on  its  site.  In  irjo, 
according  to  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Saxon  king.  t!dward  the  Elder, 
ordered  Manchester  to  be  fortified.  In  Domesday  Book 
the  town  is  called  a manor,  and  is  described  as  having  two 
churches.  In  the  Hth  and  l&th  centuries  it  received  great 
additiems  and  improvements,  so  that,  in  Iceland's  time,  it 
was  reckoned  “ the  fairest,  best  builded,  quickest,  and 
most  populous  town  of  Dancahhirc."  Camden  also  men- 
tions It  as  being  famr<l  in  his  time  for  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloths,  then  called  “ Manchester  cottons," 
that  is,  coatings.  The  flr^  authentic  mention  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  In  England  ts  maile  by  la*wis 
Iloberts,  ill  his  Trea*ure  qj  Tr<\ff\c,  publishra  in  UXI, 
where  it  is  stated,  "The  town  of  Manchester  in  I.an. 
ra^hire  must  bo  also  herein  remcmlH-rcd,  and  worthily, 
for  their  encouragement,  commended,  who  buy  the 
yarn  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and,  wearing  it,  re- 
turn the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth 
their  Industry  rest  here  ; for  they  buy  cotton  wool  In 

l. ondon  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at 
Imtnc  work  the  some,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermil- 
lions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stufl^ ; and  then  return  it  to 
Ixmdon,  w here  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  sel- 
dom sent  Into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier 
t(‘rin>,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  materials." 
(fi/ig.  erf.  p.  3'i.)  In  IGAu,  the  Inhabs.  of  Monchertor  were 
reckoned  the  roost  industrious  in  the  N.  of  England. 
*i'iie  town  was  stated  to  be  a mile  long,  with  onen  and 
ri»NUi  streets,  and  good  buildings  ; and,  lu  1730,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "tlie  largest,  most  rich,  |Kipulous,  and  busy 
Village  in  Kngland,  ha«  ing  about  3-1, (XK)  individuals  within 
till-  pnrisb."  Kustiaiis  were  the  earliest  article  of  mmiu-  I 
fracture,  and  ntlier  fabrics  were  made  soon  nfierwards ; 
bill  the  great  increase  of  pop.  and  commercial  prosperity 
did  not  take  place  till  1770,  when  machinery  was  first  in- 
lr<Hluci-d  into  the  town.  From  that  year  down  to  the  pre- 
sfut  time  Manchester  has  been  a scene  of  rapidlv  increas- 
ing industry,  and  h.*is  been  distinguished  by  the  invention 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens ; its  working  pop.  supplies 
every  quarter  of  the  world  with  clothing ; and  wealth, 
the  reward  of  successful  Ultour,  flows  in  Irum  all  sides  in 
a large,  rapUl,  atid  unintenrupti'd  current,  f&u'ncs's 
Ilnl.  qf  iMncatUr  (4th  ed.),  ii.  140—3112. ; Whecler'i 
MitNi-hetler  ; Manehi-tt^  at  il  u i Pari,  Rep.  i but  prin- 
cipally /*ri>.  Miirm.) 

M.\NCHOOflIA  (Chin.  Kiria-oola'it  an  extensive 
regitm  of  N.E.  Asia,  belonging  to  China,  and  the  ori- 
ginal si>at  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  (Ta-thsiiig)  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  King  betw  wii  laL4l®and  h7‘^  N.. 
umI  iH'twcon  long.  I and  I4(t^  R.,  liounded  K.  by  the 
Rus>lan  gov.  of  Yakoutsk,  R.  by  the  Gulph  of  Tartary 
Auii  Sea  of  Japan,  S.  by  China  Proper,  and  W.  by  the 
Kiissian  cov.  of  Irkutsk  and  Mongoli.'i,  from  which 
Litter  It  is  separated  bv  a wooden  tiAllMde.  connected 
with  the  great  wall  or  China,  and  by  a line  running 
dnun  (he  SongarJ  and  other  rivers  to  the  Daourinn 
range,  on  the  S.  of  Siberia.  Estimateti  area,  TOO.IMMi  iq. 

m.  Pop.  unknown.  The  S.  provinres  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  cmintrvthat  have  been  visited  by  Kuropeans  ; our 
knouh-dge  of  the  remainder  being  derived  only  from 
the  doubtful  statements  of  a Chinese  geographer.  It  is, 
iherefuro,  more  than  probable,  that,  should  any  events 
lead  to  the  admission  of  roinpetciit  travellers  into  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  conflder.ible 
alterations  In  our  maps  and  descriptions  of  what  Is 
now  little  better  than  a/rrrameugnj/a.  Mmichooria  lies 
chiefly  in  the  great  vallev  formed  by  the.^murand  Songnri, 
with  their  numerous  (ributaries,  and  is  bounded  by  three 
principal  mountain  chains.  I . one  on  the  K.,  running  from 
the  peninsula  of  Corea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to 
the  N.  boundary,  and  having  a probable  elevation  of 
vnoo  fL;  2.  the  Duourlau  mountains  (called,  by  the 
Chinese,  the  outer  Iling-an-Ung),  which  form  the  en- 
tire N.  boundary  of  Mancboorla,  but  also  tend  out 
minor  olTsets  into  the  centre  of  the  country ; 3.  the 
inner  Hing-an-Ung,  or  Sialkui  chain,  which  appt*ars  to 
be  a continuation  of  the  Shan-sec  mountains,  and  to 
exteml,  with  little  interruption,  over  a great  part  of 
Mongolia.  Besides  the  above  principal  ranges,  liirre 
are,  to  the  N.  of  Corea,  some  chains  of  inferior  Imporl- 
aiice,  hearing  several  different  names ; but  this  part  of 
the  country,  near  the  coast,  though  nominnlly  a part  of 
Maiichoorla,  Is  inhabited,  almost  exclusively,  by  Ainos, 
a people  similar  to  those  Inhabiting  Jesso  and  Tarakal, 
in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  chief  river  of  Manclioorl.i 
is  tlic  .\mur.  Sagalten  or  Kweniung  (for  it  is  thus  va- 
riously called),  which,  meosuretl  along  its  windings,  is 
atx)  It  2,200  in.  in  Icogtli.  and.  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a 
territory  of  alraut  ^>,000  sq.  ui.  Several  of  these 
streams  ,‘irtbnl  pearls;  hut  toe  prindji.il  ix'i.rl-flsherv 
I*  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  channel  of  Tartary.  It 
u>  a government  munui>o]y,  and  i»  carruid  on  by  Man- 
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choo  soldiers,  who  are  required,  unmallv,  to  deliver 
into  the  Imperial  collars,  a fixed  quantity  or  pearls.  The 
chief  lakes  ore  the  Hlnkai-nor,  a lorgu  sheet  of  water 
near  the  source  of  the  Ousourl,  In  the  urov.  of  Kirin, 
and  the  Hoorun  and  Pir,  which  give  their  names  to  the 
most  W . district  of  the  prov.  'rsitslhor : there  are  a few 
others  In  different  ports  of  the  country,  but  only  of  tmoU 
size. 

The  nature  of  the  Manchoo  soil,  and  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions generally,  arc  little  known.  The  people  in  the 
N.  being  chieflv  nomads,  subsisting  by  the  produce  of 
the  chace,  pay  little  attention  to  tillage  ; but  agriculture 
is  common  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cerfaiia.  os  well 
AS  hemp  and  cotton,  arc  extensively  cultivated.  The 
staple  productions,  however,  arc  ginseng  and  rhubarb, 
the  former  being  an  exclusive  government  mono|>oIy. 
The  province  of  8hmg-king,  on  the  gulph  uf  Pocheler, 
produces  coni,  millet,  and  peas,  largo  quantities  of 
wiiicli,  with  ginseng,  are  sent  by  sea  to  the  S.  pro- 
vinces of  Cliina.  Tno  forests,  which  clothe  the  sides 
of  most  of  (ha  mountains,  comprise  oaks,  pines,  firs,  and 
birches ; lime-trees,  maples,  oleanders,  acacias,  Ac.  being 
found  on  the  jdams  towards  the  S.  The  domestic  aiii- 
mals  of  Central  Rurope  are  common  in  the  more  culti- 
vated districts  ; but  the  cattle  are  small,  and  llie  broril 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  this  country,  called  argali,  is  small, 
.ind  coarsc-woolled.  Near  the  V ablonol  range,  rein-deer 
arc  kept,  and  camels  arc  to  be  seen  In  many  parts  of  itie 
.S.  provinces.  The  wild  animals  comprise  the  ermine, 
sable,  fox,  and  bear,  hunted  fur  their  furs,  which  arc  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  liusslons.  Fish, 
csp^ally  salmon,  and  remarkably  fine  sturgeons,  ore 
abundant  in  the  rivers,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by 
those  living  near  the  banks. 

The  Manchoo  teriiUiry  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
I.  Shine-king,  (comprising  the  anc.  Lcaou-tung),  near 
tlie  borders  of  China;  2.  Kirin,  occupying  the  country 
I K.  of  the  Sungari ; and.  3.  Tsitsihar,  comprising  the  whole 
j country  W.  and  N.W.  that  river.  The  government  of 
the  first  of  these  provinces  it  conducted  by  civil  officers, 
on  the  tome  plan  as  in  China ; but  the  other  provt.  are 
uniler  a government  more  strictly  military  than  any  oUier 
portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  goiernori  and 
magistrates  are  all  military  men ; and  the  Uw  mokes  all 
inaius,  above  IG  rears  of  age,  liable  to  servo  under  the 
sUadardt  to  which  they  belong  by  birth.of  which  there  are 
K,  each  being  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flog.  KJrlnoolo 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  guremor.  N ingoota,ou  the  Hooka,  a tributary  of 
the  Songari,  is  also  held  in  high  esteem,  in  ronsequencr  of 
its  having  bt'en  the  residenceln  former  times  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  China.  With  respect  to  trade,  however, 
both  arelufcriur  to  Fung-hwong-chlng,  on  the  borders 
of  Corea.  The  sea-ports  freoucntvd  by  the  Chinese 
Junks  are  Kin-tchuu,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gulph  of 
Ix‘autung,  and  Kaitchou.  on  the  same  gulph,  E.  of  that 
lost  mentioned.  The  other  cities  of  Manenooria,  except 
Moukden,  the  old  cap.,  and  still  denominated  " the 
Affluent  metropolis,"  have  no  claim  to  rank  higher 
than  villages,  though  most  of  them  ore  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  garrisoned  by  small  bodies  of  soldiery. 

The  general  history  of  the  Monchoos,  or  Eastern 
Tartars,  with  an  account  of  their  physical  conformation, 
has  already  been  given  at  some  length  in  the  article 
.Asia,  in  this  work  (I.  192—194  ),  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  particulars.  (See,  alto,  Mo^GOLIA. 
HiUer't  Asiett,  I.  153.,  11.  Slo— 320.  ; Klaprolh't 
Magatin  Aniatique,  and  Asia  PUuglolta.  Appendix ; 
Vkmete  Hepotitory,  vol.  1.  p.  t I^l  18. ; and  also  volt.  v. 
and  vl.) 

.M.AND.WER,  a town  and  tea-port  of  Hindoslon, 
being  the  most  populous  town,  and  principal  emporium 
of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  coast  of  which  it  ttands,.A5m.S.S.W. 
Bhooj  ; Ut.  220  rgf  >j..  jong.  E.  Pop.  probably 

AO.UOO;  of  whom,  upwards  of  19,000  arc  Dhattias,  lO.lxio 
Banyans,  9jmo  IJranmins,  and  the  rewt  Lohoiinos,  M<v 
hommedans,  and  Hindoos  of  low  caste.  *'  The  tow  n Is 
w ithin  gun-shot  of  the  beach,  and  is  surrounded  with 
fortifications  in  the  Asiatic  style.  Its  cnviroui  arc  laid 
out  in  Mrdens  well  stocked  with  cocoa-nut  and  other 
trees.  The  bed  of  a river,  nearly  diy,  except  in  the 
rains,  covers  the  K.  face,  and  joins  the  sea,  forming  the 
only  harbour  which  Mondavee  has.  .Small  boats,  laden, 
ran  cross  the  bar  at  high  tides  ; larger  vessels  unlade  In 
the  roadstead.  A brisk  trade  is  kept  up  with  AraliLa. 
Bombay,  aiul  the  Malabar  coast,  in  which  upwards  of 
400  boats,  of  from  40  to  500  candles  tonnage,  ore  em- 
ployed. The  cxjKiru  arc  chiefly  cotton,  ntturon  of  silk 
and  cotton  thread,  piece  goods  of  a coarse  kind,  alum, 
and  glue.  I'hc  imports  an*,  bullion  from  Mocha ; ivory, 
rhinureros’  horns,  and  hides,  from  Powahil  ; dates, 
coroa-nuts,  grain,  and  timber,  from  Malabar  and  Da- 
maiin.  There  is  a considerable  inland  trade,  by  means 
of  chartms  ain\  other  carriers  with  Marwar  and  Maiwah." 
lHowhny  Tran$ac,^\\.  217.;  Geog.  Journal  j IlomiUon't 
K.  I-  oaz.) 

M.ANDVBIA,  a town  of  the  Ncajtolilan  dom  , prov. 
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Otranto,  cap.  cant.,  tn  an  arid  plain,  t9  m.  B.S.B. 
Taranto.  i*op.  about  5.00U.  It  !•  a atraKitling  but 
well  built  town,  with  wide  unpavod  itreeti.  nian)r  hand* 
anme  churcluw,  ieveral  cunrcntt.  an  or]>hau  aavlum, 
an«l  a lar^e  palore,  formerly  l>e1nnjdnB  fo  the  Fran- 
CTdHa  faiiiilr.  The  town  durlnft  the  middle  wire*,  and 
until  17‘*0,  waa  called  t’a»«lnm>vo ; b«it  at  the  latter 
epoi-h  It  re  ai«unjttl.  by  royal  pnrllrge,  the  name  of 
tfir  ancient  cUy.  on  the  *ltr  of  a part  4>f  which  it  it 
h'iMf.  Wiien  Swinburne  It,  it  wat  noted  for 

notblne  excefd  the  latte  of  il«  tnhnbilanU  for  dog  lleth. 
the  skint  of  the  iUughtered  dogt  being,  at  the  tame  lime, 
Unned  Into  an  ImiUllun  of  Turk«-y  leather  for  tlic  tupply 
of  the  n«  iglit>.Hirho<»d.  It  had  no  other  trade  or  mnnu* 
(aclure.  The  remalnt  of  Mandiiria,  dritroyetl  Iry  Faldut 
Maxlrnni  In  the  tec«>nd  Funic  war,  coiiiUt  of  itt  wallt, 
ttaiiding  leser.il  fes-t  alsovc  ground,  and  d*»ul»le,  excr-pt 
on  the  S.  tide,  where  the  fortitiratioiit  ap|>ear  to  ha»e 
been  leO  Ini-omplete.  The  outer  wall,  ami  Iti  ditch, 
fneaturp  H yardt  in  breadth  ; behind  Ihtt  bulwark  it  a 
broad  t{>ace.  and  then  an  Inner  wall,  which  together 
meiuure  14  yanla  According  to  Craven,  the  wallt  arc 
no  where  more  than  #>  ft.  In  height,  having  probal>ly 
been  litwcrwi  to  furnlth  inaterlali  for  the  construction 
of  the  m«Hlem  towrn.  In  tire  Tlclntty  it  a well,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  at  conttanlly  preterting  the  tame 
ievH,  whaleser  quantity  of  water  be  add«*d  to  or  taken 
from  It ; Uu-ut  o4  marfiinfi  pUrnus,  ftc^wc  e*kautti$ 
aqmi$  mimnitur,  ntqw  augrtur.  (Hitt  Nal- 

lit>  ll.)  Tbit  tlngiilar  well  itill  existt.  and  wa#  ritlted 
br  Sw iiibninie  and  Oaren  (Crorew'f  Towr,  ^c.,  pp.  165 
Ii?f.  : and  Su-inburHf'$  Trar.  I.  i‘23,  234.) 

M.\NFRRI)OSI.A,a  tca-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naplet,  proT.  CapiUnaU.  on  abayof  the  Adriatic,  about 
19  m.  S.W.  the  promontory  (Tettadi)  of  Oargano,  and 
90  m.  N.R,  Foggia;  lat.  4l«  37' 53".  long.  I.V  .55'40". 
Pop.  (5,000.  ? ••  111  pjint  of  lymroetry,  it  mav  vie  with  any 
town  In  Kurope,  having  Iwn  comlructcd  on  a re^lar 
plan,  which  never  underwent  any  alteration  j and  which, 
Dotwitbitanding  the  nnflnithed  ttate  of  tome  of  the  edl* 
fleet,  and  the  dilapiduled  aspect  of  othert.  give*  It  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  uniformity  very  remarkable.  It  Is  walled 
towards  both  land  and  tea:  from  the  last  a narrow  ledge 
of  rockt,  almost  always  under  water.  dIvUlct  Its  bulwarks. 
One  long  and  wide  street  runt  throughixit  the  city,  from 
one  gate  to  the  other  ; for  there  are  but  two  gale*  on  the 
land-tide,  though  two  olheis  open  to  the  port,  which  It 
protected  from  the  effeett  of  the  S.  wind  bv  a small  mole, 
and  eommandedby  a tlrong  cattle.  dcfende<l  by  a ditch  and 
drawbridge.  The  wallt  are  fortified  witli  large  round 
battiont.  The  harlvour  is  reckoned  safe  ; hut  lu  want  of 
depth  rcmlert  ll  fit  for  small  vc*Mdi  only.”  (Crrum’s 
Tour,  ft*.  69.)  F<mr  streets  run  parallel  with  the  prin* 
cipal  thoroughfare,  and  arc  Inlertecled  at  right  angles  br 
•inaUer  onet.  Though  narrow,  the  strecti  are  well 
kept  { and  the  inhal*.  are  Iwth  cleanly  and  induttrloui.  In 
a degree  not  nt  all  utual  in  S.  Italy, 

Vegetahlet  ai>d  fish  are  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap  at 
Manlredonia.  but  water  and  wine  arc  indiffi-rent.  nt  are 
oranges,  which  form  an  Important  article  of  commerce 
throughout  Apulia.  It  exjforti  considerable  qnaniUiet 
of  salt,  obtained  from  the  shU  higotmt  which  border  the 
coast  of  the  Itay  to  the  K.  of  the  town.  It  hat  also  a con- 
siderable trade  In  corn,  quantities  of  which  are  thipped 
from  its  port. 

About  a mile  S.W.  of  the  town  stood  the  ancient  Slpon- 
tum.  once  a iHintlderable  city  of  Magna  Grircia.  and  tra- 
dttiiHially  said  to  have  been  founded  or  colonised  by 
Dinmed.  Ut  site  it  now  principally  occupied  by  a low 
marsh,  abounding  w ith  wild  fowl,  and  nrixiuctive  of  tlie 
malaria  which  Infect*  Manfyeilocia.  The  only  remains 
of  the  am  lent  city  are  its  cathedral,  .tnd  two  emumns  of 
ri|H)Uiiu  niarble,  both  tn  a dilapidated  condition.  *J1tc 
former  is  a «mali  (iothlc  edifice,  w ilh  a handsome  portico, 
but  ititie  adorned  within.  It  is  still  the  teat  of  an  archie. 

risco|Mil  Si‘e,  fnninled  in  I094.  S |M>ntum.  which  was  co- 
niinsl  hf  tiie  Homans  a.  t^  c.  55rt,  hail  fallen  into  such 
irrefiarabie  decay  In  (he  I3th  century,  that  Manfred,  king 
of  tlie  Two  Sicuie*.  having  founded.  In  I2<i6,  the  town 
which  tM-nrs  his  name,  hut  which  he  called  Sorum  SG 

Cmtum.  removed  thither  Die  few-  Inhab.  of  SipoiiUim, 
•stowing  on  them  many  valuable  j>rivllcgei  and  ex- 
emptions. Rut.  though  it  has  alwavs  enjoyed  some  com- 
merce, Manfrcdiiiila  never  attainea  to  the  pros|>crlty  or 
celrtirity  of  ll«  ancient  predecessor,  and  has  Imig  been 
stationary.  {Su’tnburnr't  TruvrU  in  tkr  7'ua»  Stcilirr,  I. 
149—151.  t (Vrtem's  Tour  m ihr  S.  Vrort.  i(f  S'apb  t,  €1. 
?fl.  ; ('ra>nrr'$  Anciml  JlaJu.) 

MAS’OAI.OKK,  or  folfKAL  BUNOKll.  a sea  port 
town  of  Hindostati.  prov.  I'anara.  of  which  it  is  the  cau., 
on  a sandy  proimmuiry  b»dwi*cn  a snM  1 '.kr  ainl  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  4t'ini.  S.S.K.  Uoinliay  ; hit.  12-  53'  S..  bmg. 
74'.' 57*  K.  Karly  in  the  prf»i*nl  ei-nliiry  ll  hid  .Ki.ixiO 
inhab.  'nie  town  I*  well  bulU,  and  has  a fort,  now  dis-  ; 
pianticd,  which  opposml  a galhuit  anil  turcosful  re-  | 
Bistaiice  to  I'liqKNi,  in  Tnc  pOit  due,  itnl  ,»].  . 

niit  vessels  drawing  mo.e  ih.ui  10  (C.  water,  except  at 
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I ipring  tides  ; but  there  Is  good  anchorage  In  the  road. 

I stead.  In  from  5 to  7 fathoms.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
I rice,  to  Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  Malabar ; tietel  nut, 
black  pepper,  sandal  wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric.  Haw 
I silk  and  sugar  are  imported  from  China  and  l^ngal,  ar>d 
oil  amt  ghee  from  Surat.  Mang.ilore  was  at  an  early 
I perii.>d  much  resorted  to  by  Arabian  traders  ; and  most 
of  its  present  inhab.  arc  of  Arabian  descent.  The  vessels 
employed  in  Its  trade  belong  chiefly  to  other  ports.  Salt 
it  made  at  Mangalore,  but  it  is  of  bad  quality. 

I tun'f  K.  /.  Gax  ; Farl.  Hrpor!.') 

I MANILLA  (Sp.  A/oflifa).  a fortifled  sea-port  city  of 
the  Fhilippiiie  Islands,  and  (he  cap.  of  the  Sj^lsh  set- 
I thmicnts  in  the  Fast,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Bar  of  Ma- 
nilla. inland  of  Liixon,  and  on  the  river  Fasiig,  about  i m. 
from  its  mouth  ; lat.  14^  36'  h"  N„  long.  l2UO  .Vi*  30*'  K. 
I'he  pop.  of  the  city  and  Ut  suburbs  was  said  to 
ammint.  in  Ih1h,  to  from  70.000  to  M’/rM);  and  is  at 

f present  variously  estlmat<>d  at  from  lOO.tXlU  to  I50.nd0, 
rtclurllng.  besides  Tagala*.  or  natives,  from  4,(4W) 

I to  5,(M)0  Spaniards  and  other  Ktmipeant,  with  I'hl- 
j nese,  Negroes,  the  desrendaiUs  of  the  foregoing  races, 
and  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
' hay  and  city  of  Manilla  hare  a very  picturesque  and 
I imp.>sing  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  former  is  surrounded 
I by  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  which,  on  the  E., 

I decline  gradually  towards  (he  shore.  At  their  feet,  on 
tills  side,  it  a small  plain,  on  which  the  city  stands : its 
buildings  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  volcanic  tufa, 
of  which  the  plain  and  it*  vicinity  are  gcvdoffirally  con- 
stituted. Manilla  comprises  the  city.proprr  and  ten 
BUlHirbs.  The  former  is  on  the  left  or  8.  bank  of  the 
Fatsig,  across  which  it  communicates,  by  a handsome 
stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  with  its  important  suburb  of 
Bidondo.  and  thoae  of  Tondo,  Santa  Crux,  kc.  This 
bridge,  whicii  is  about  149  Castilian  ntrai  (or  yards)  in 
length,  by  H in  breadth,  was  founded  in  1630;  but  It  has 
been  rebuilt  since  1R14,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.*  The  cUy-proper.  little 
mure  than  2 m.  in  rire.,  U surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
ami  a broad  ditch,  and  has  not  more  than  lO.fRiOor  12,(XM) 
Inhab.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Is  a small  liattery,  and 
the  town  is  further  protected  by  the  ritadd  of  Santiago, 
near  its  N.W,  extremity  ; but  Manilla  could  not  make 
any  eflV*ctual  resisunce  to  a European  force.  The  city, 
which  Is  entered  by  six  gates,  Is  reguUily  laid  out  ; and. 
according  to  Meyen,  by  whom  it  was  visited,  in  l*<3i,  it  U 
tii|ieri()r  in  point  of  ap]>enrance  to  either  Lima  or  Sant- 
iago. (Urisf  um  die  Krdr,  U.  307.)  The  street*  have 
carriage-ways,  composed  of  a mixture  of  loam  and 
quartz,  and  are  provided  with  footpaths,  and  ligiiteil  at 
niKlit.  The  houses  In  the  city  are  solidly  cvnistructrd, 
though,  on  account  of  earthqu.vLes,  they  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  above  the  ground-floor.  The  houses  in 
the  suburbs,  however,  are  not  so  substantial.  In  Hi. 
dondo,  for  example,  they  are  almost  w holly  enmnosed  of 
bamboo,  and  are  raiseii  Irom  the  ground,  to  the  height  of 
g or  Id  ft.,  oo  thick  poles,  as  is  customary  among  uitra- 
finngetic  iiathma  Most  of  the  iKrutes  are  fiiniished 
1 wllli  halroniet  and  vrrainUhi ; the  place  of  glass  in  the 
{ wIikIows  Is  supplied  by  thin  semi-transparent  piei-es  of 
shell,  which,  though  iimre  opaque,  rep<  I heat  better, 
llidondo  U the  most  interesting  |Kirtion  of  Manilla,  and 
that  in  which  Us  trade  mostly  centres.  It  U priikcl|uilly 
inhal'itcd  by  Chinese  and  Tagalas,  and  looks  very  like 
a Ciiinese  town. 

The  public  edifice*  are  mostly  within  the  walled  city. 
The  new  aduana,  or  custom-house,  is  a large  fine  biiilrl- 
Ing,  coiiitiuctcd  at  a great  expense  ; but,  like  the 
IhibUn  custom-house,  its  sire  U out  of  all  pro|Mirtion 
to  the  business  to  be  transaefed  in  it.  The  residence 
\ of  the  Captain-Gcner.vl.  and  the  principal  gorrrtimcnt 
offices,  are  also  in  a large  edifice,  oreupying  one  of  the 
I sides  of  the  PUtqa  Mayttr,  or  prinrij«l  square.  This 
sipisre  measures  about  IhO  yds.  either  way,  and  ha*. 
In  its  centre,  a bronze  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  presented  to  the  city  by  Ferdinand  V 1 1. 
in  |H24.  There  are.  In  Manilla,  a vast  number  of 
churches  and  ecxleslaslical  estahiiihments  ; and  the 
number  of  clergymen  is  said  toexceesl  that  of  the  gar. 
rison.  which  it  estimated  at  about  7.0UI  men  I We  nerd 
not,  therrtore.  be  surprised  to  learn  that  religious  observ- 
ances  are  bore  scru|mlousljr  complied  with,  while  real 
piety  and  smind  morality  are  at  the  lowiist  elib.  The 
city  was  erected  into  an  nrchbisluqulc  in  ; and 
the  cathedral  and  archbt»h<qi’s  judace  are  among  Us 
most  rontpicuous  structures.  The  Augustine,  Fran- 
ciKan.  Dominican,  and  Jituit  convents,  the  arten^ 
and  camum  founJerr  In  the  citadel,  the  imlveraity 
(founded  In  F45),  the  missionary  college,  the  various 
tch<>ols  for  native*  and  l-‘urh|**<nn-,,  the  hfHpifals.  orphan 
I asylums,  anti  other  charities,  and  the  royal  clg,ir  mauu- 
^ factory,  in  which  ViO  mates  and  2.000  frinalr*  aie  said  to 
b«^  employed,  include  the  other  prioci|>al  fniblit-  btiildings 

* S/i-v^,  Hritr,  if..  II.  VIQ.  The  tUrt.  C<a<.  O.At  liehle* 
*,>-  m'uur  fn  IMS,  vmu«  («  gutttJr  furim  rra-rr-r 
•(  lerrv  Jr  I nz  I. 
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and  «*Ub1Uhm«Dtt.  The  promenadet  round  the  cUj  are  j 
f^eqUL>nt«rd  in  the  enlng  uy  the  more  o]mlent  un 

horM-ttai'k,  or  in  their  carruv^’**  The  ui  iuhlMKirh»o.l  i»  j 
luU!r>(K‘r»ed  with  orange,  areta.  tHmariml,  and  mango  | 
groves  ; gardens  ; cofll-e,  cocoa,  and  cotton  plmitatioiu  ; I 
rice  grounds,  Ac,  { 

The  Passig  it  navigable  for  vessels  of  GOO  tons  in  bal-  I 
last,  or  for  l^en  vessels  of  from  2A0  to  300  tons,  as  iar  ' 
aa  the  bridge ; and  for  large  shallow  boats,  drawing  from  ! 
3 to  3 ft.  w.Ver,  as  far  as  the  lake  in  which  it  rises.  ai>out 
9 m.  inland.  There  are  IS  ft  water,  at  low  t-bb,  in  the 
channel  through  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  i fur 
the  further  deepening  of  which  a steam  dredging- )x>.il  has 
been  ornpioyi'd  since  Ih37.  Tlierisuaud  fall  of  the  tide  in  • 
llie  river  is  from  3 to  3 ft.  4 liKhthuusc,  at  the  end  of  llie 
pier,  marks  the  entrance  of  (he  I’assig  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Ships  of  all  sites  iuichur  iu  .Manilla  roads,  at  from 
1 to  2 m.  off  shore,  except  during  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept., 
when  the  S.  W.  immsoon  throws  in  a heavy  sea.  which  ex> 
tends  quite  to  the  entrance  of  the  river.  At  tiiis  season. 
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therefore,  intall  vessels  load  aixi  unload  to  the  river,  and 
large  vessels  at  <\ivile,  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a in  ek 
uf  Und  to  the  S.W.,  ami  aimut  ti  or  7 m.  by  water  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ; their  cargoes  Ufing  ronveyed.  to 
and  from  Manilla.  In  secure  deckivl  boats,  of  from  &0  to 
7b  tons  burden. 

Manilla  is  the  only  port  In  the  Spanish  rhilipptnrs 
with  w lii<  I)  Spanish  vessels  to  or  from  Euio|m*,  or  forei^ro 
vcssnls  from  any  quarler.  are  alluwevi  to  trade.  Spanish 
vessels  trading  to  China,  .Siiiga|K)re,  Ac.  are.  however, 
a'lowe<l  to  proceed  to  various  out  ports,  and  tiicri-  take  on 
board  theiroulwardc.'irgo.  Tliepriocipal  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  which  is  by  far  the  mo>t  Important;  hemp, 
attd  stuffs  m;ide  uf  hemp ; rice,  nf  w hlch  large  quantUies 
aic  sent  to  Clilna,  indigo,  sapan  and  other  wo^s,  lobarco, 
cigars,  coffi'e,  cotton,  tortoise-sliell.  hides,  ebony.  Ac. 
Tiic  tulMCcu  of  the  FhiUppiiie  Islands  is  vxceiirnt,  and 
might  be  produced  in  any  quantity  ; but  its  growth  is 
coiuparatively  limited  by  its  Iwing  made  ■ governoicnt 
monupoly.  f See  1’uilii'Hku  Islands. ) 


Tho  following  U an  Accoont  of  tbe  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  PHncipal  Articles  exported  from  Manilla 

in  l»37. 
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S(ib)olned  is  a statement  of  t>»e  import  trade  uf  Manilla 
In  which  we  have  procureil  direct  fnim  Uial  city  ; 
hut  It  is  right  tn  hear  in  mind  that  the  nfnd.al  arrumits 
from  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  are  s*r  def»>i;llvc,  that 
the  amounts  s|K*cilled  can  only  be  considered  as  rough 
approximations ; and  are,  no  doubt,  under  the  mark. 

Accoc’NT  of  the  Quontitii^  and  Values  of  the  principal 
Articles  exported  from  Manilla  hi  1^38, 
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Of  the  above,  gtwids  to  the  value  of  1.144,000  dollars  were 
hii)Mirted.  in  S|>anlsb  vessels,  from  Ohma.  Singapore,  and 
elsewhere.  About  130 ships  enten-d  the  port  of  Manilla 
ill  KiH  i of  which,  46  were  Spanish,  36  Uritish,  38 
American,  and  II  t'hlnesc. 

The  |N>rt  charges  on  foreign  vessels  consist  of  a ton* 
nage*4luty  of  3 reals,  or  a quarter-dollar,  per  register 
ton  ; and  fees,  vary  ing  from  IS  to  20  dollars,  according  to 
the  site  of  the  vc^tsel.  for  port-captain's  and  health 
officers*  vislli.  passport.  Ac.  The  tariff  is  bottomed  on 
a custom-house  valuation,  fixt^l  every  ft  years.  Most 
foreign  commodities.  lm|>orted  in  foreign  vessels,  pav  an 
impurt  duty  of  14  per  ctiiL  ad  rttA/rctM,  except  wines 
aiHl  spirits,  which  mostly  pay  aduty  of  from  30  to  GO  per 
rent.,  unless  the  jtroduce  of  Spain.  CoCton-twist  of 
certain  coiours.  cutlery,  ready-made  clothes.  European 
fruits,  confectionery,  and  vinegar,  pay  40  per  cent.  If 
iui|H>rted  in  Si»anl8h  vessels,  and  ftO  per  cent.  If  in  any 
oUior.  Uritish  and  other  foreign  cotton  and  silk  monu- 


tures  made  In  Imitation  of  native  cloth.  Madras  and 
Seneeal  cottons,  Ac.,  par  15  per  cent.  If  Imported  in 
Spamsh,  and  2ft  per  cent.  If  in  other  ships.  Machinery  of 
all  sorts  for  tho  promotion  of  Industry,  cotton-twist  of 
rertaln  cohiuri,  ^Id  and  sliver,  plants  and  seeds,  are 
imported  duty  free  ; hut  tropical  products,  the  same  as 
those  of  the  rhili|q>ines,  gunnowner,  swords,  and  other 
I warlike  stores.  Ac.,  are  uronlbitcd,  unless  landed  in 
I b<md  fur  re-exportation.  Exports  of  nearly  all  detcrip- 
I tiuns,  by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  only  from  l|  to  3 per  t'eiit. 
I ad  ro/<>rc7n,  and  by  foreign  vessels  double  this  duty;  hut 
manufarturi-d  toloKrco.  rope  from  Manilla,  hemp,  and 
, gold  and  vllver,  coined  or  uncoined,  if  exported  to  Sjtaln, 

, go  duly  fre«*.  The  principal  curreni7  of  Manilla  con- 
^ Slsts  o(  Spanish  dollars,  of  H reals  and  96  grains;  but  S. 

I American  dollars  are  also  current.  The  weights  in  use 
! are  the  Spanish  lb.,  which  Is  nearly  3 per  cent  heavier 
than  the  English  ; the  arroba  - 3ft|  Kng.  Ilis.  nearly  ; the 
quintal  ~ 193  Ibt. ; and  the  picul  of  ft  arrobos.or  1^  cwt. 
Eng-  The  cnyun  Is  a measure  for  rice,  Ac.,  varying 
^om  96  tn  13ft  fbs.  According  to  a recent  list,  Iherr  are 
tn  Manilla  47  Spanish  merchants  and  II  foreign  Arms. 
The  Spanish  merchants  have  a chamber  of  commerce 
and  a Joint-stock  insurance  society.  The  IK  States, 
France,  and  Belgium  have  consuls,  and  each  of  the 
Cantou  marine  insurance  c<mipanles  has  an  agent  here. 
'J'here  are,  however,  neither  lire  nor  life  offices  nor 
ageuctos ; nor  is  any  newR]>apcr.  price-current,  or  otb<*r 
periodical  publication  issued  in  Manilla. 

Manilla  existed  as  a native  town  nrlor  to  the  SMolsh 
invasion  ; it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  made  the 
cap.  of  their  E.  linminlons.  In  f.ft7l.  It  has  freuuently 
luffbrrd  very  much  from  earthquakes,  especially  in  lG4o 
and  •762,  and  1*424.  In  1763.  it  was  taken  by  the  En- 
glish ; but  ruisomed  by  Spain  for  l.OOO.bOtv.  sterling, 
j (.Vrycn,  ffcfjc  stM  «fic  £rdf,  il.  8(0 — 313.  ; //nmi/it'trg 
E.I.  (JazettefT  : a$td  ralnaUf  VhvaU  infurmutiim.} 

\ MANNHEIM,  or  MANHF.IM,  a town  of  W.  Gcr- 
, many,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  lower  circ.  of  the  Khlue 
, ( Vutri  rkeinkrn$),  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Rliiue, 

I where  It  Is  Joined  by  the  Neckar,  33  m.  N.  4’arlsruhe, 
and  37  m.  S.S.E.  Mayence ; lat.  49"  39'  IV'  N.,  long. 
I 8*  88'  7"  E.  Fop.,  In  IS38,  30, GUI.  It  was  once  strongly 
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forttHed,  and  has  at  dfflbrent  ttmei  sulTcrod  seTeirl/  from 
strirrs  and  trambardmrnts  ; but  towards  the  md  of  last 
century  its  defences  were  levelled  by  the  French,  and 
thdr  site  is  now  laid  out  In  gardens  and  public  walks. 
Mannheim  Is  a regulariy-constructed,  handsome  town ; 
though  it  is,  notwithstanding,  monotonous  and  tiresome. 
It  consists  of  II  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  10 
others,  all  perfectly  straight,  broad,  well  paved,  and 
equidistant ; and  its  houses  being  uniform,  it  is  dllBcuU 
for  any  one.  not  resident,  to  distinguish  one  part  of  the  i 
town  from  another.  It  has  sever^  handsome  public  | 
squares,  which,  though  the  town  be  deficient  In  good 
water,  havn  mostly  fountains.  The  spacious  Parade- 
platx  and  theP/<mlr».  or  principal  thoroughfare,  both 
planted  with  trees,  aiTord  pleasant  promenades.  The 
principal  public  edifice  is  the  palace,  a huge  structure  of 
rid  sandstone,  built  by  the  eU'ctur  palatine  when  he 
made  M.-uinhetm  his  cap..  In  I7‘it».  but  more  remarkable 
for  Btse  than  elegance.  A pari  of  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
dowager  grand  duvhess  Stephanie,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Na|H>li-on  and  Josephine;  and  in  one  wing  are  rou- 
wums  of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  the  picture- 
gallery,  with  some  fine  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings, 
colleciions  of  plaster  casts  and  ingravlngs.  and  a librnry, 
said  to  consist  of  70JX»n  vols.  (//orteAt/mann’s  Sfn'it)’, 
but  the  other  wing,  comprising  llio  old  theatre,  was 
mostly  laid  in  ruins  during  the  bumbardinont  of  Mann- 
heim in  17115,  in  which  state  It  remains.  The  new  the- 
atre, a handsome  fabric,  is  nMlIy  fitted  up.  and  Is  rich  in 
iiccnic  decorations:  it  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  best 
theatrical  companira  and  orchestras  of  Gerniitiiy;  and  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  place  at  which  .Schiller  s tragedy 
of  the  Robbers  was  originally  produced.  Opposite  the 
theatre  is  the  house  in  which  Kotzebue  was  assassinated. 
Mannheim  has  about  an  eoual  number  of  I^utheran  and 
Rum.  Cath.  churches,  of  which  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Jesuists  is  the  finest.  It  has  also  a sniagogue.  an 
observatory,  with  a tower  ll.*!  ft  high,  and  a good  col- 
Ifwlion  of  instruments,  an  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry, 
an  exchange,  surrounded  by  arcades,  several  hospitals,  a 
savings'  bank,  a lyceum,  with  schools  of  draw  ing,  j'atnt- 
Ing,  sculpture,  surgery.  Ac.  'Hie  Rhine  is  bordered  by  a 
fine  terrace  in  the  spacious  grounds  belonging  to  the 
palace,  whence  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained  ; and.  like  the  Neckar,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  Mannheim  lias  some  public  liaths.  and 
a club  e-alled  “ TAc  //armony,'’  with  a reading-room.  Ac. 
The  clioapness  of  living  has  attracted  a good  many  Kn- 
glish  residents. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  orjnslice  for 
the  grand  duehr.  and  of  one  of  the  four  subordinate  courts 
of  appeal  in  lladeu.  It  was  formerly  a manufacturing  town 
of  some  Importance  ; and.  among  other  articles,  trinkets, 
of  a compound  railed  Mannheim-gold,  were  maiic  In  large 
quantities,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  nearly  extinct. 

It  still,  however,  produces  carpets,  linen  and  silk  gmats, 
totwceo,  Uqueiiri,  starch,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  n ahng- 
wax  ; and  has  several  coach-biiilaing  establishments,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  blcarhing-grounds.  Us  neigh- 
bourhood produces  hops  and  garden  stuff  in  large  quan- 
tities ; and.  Iwsldes  its  traffic  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
products,  it  has  a considerable  transit  trade  by  the  Rhine 
ami  the  Keckor.  Previously  to  IfiOd,  when  it  was  forti- 
lied  by  tlie  Elector  Frederick  1 V.,  Mannheim  was  a mere 
ritiago.  It  soon  after  received  numerous  Flemish  and 
other  immigrants.  In  1777,  it  was  ceded  to  Uavaiia  ; but. 
ilnec  ixfiJ,  has  been  again  unluxl  to  Hadcn.  (XcJkrri'drr, 
(Vtn'de  du  G.5.  C(». ; Bergheut ; AUg.  IJandfr,  tfc., 

iv.  313.  ; Stein  ; (irrmany  and  Ikv  Oermatu,  Ac.) 

MANRESA  {.yfinoriia),  a town  of  .Spain,  prov.  Ca- 
talunla,34m.  N.W.  R.vrcclona.  Pop.  13,0011.  It  stands 
on  a nxky  height,  In  the  midst  of  a country  irrlgatitl  by 
llio  LIubregat  and  its  tributaries  ; is  walled  and  strungly 
fortith-d;  has  good  street*,  and  conijirbes  among  its 
public  buildings  and  establishments  a culiegiate  church, 
with  a clnijaer.  4 parish  churvhcf.  .5  oratories,  a well  en- 
dowed asylum  for  female  orphans,  inhuitry  lurrackt, 
fret' school,  and  hospital.  The  Inhab.  rank  among  the 
most  industrious  in  t'atalnuLa,  and  are  pretty  equally 
divided  between  asriculliire  and  iiionutacturing  pursuits. 
(,*<>llnn  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  thread,  line  broad.cIiHhs, 
Uj»e*  ami  riliands,  pa|H;r,  brandy.  lUid  guiip.iwder.  are 
mode  in  roDsidcr.xble  quantities  fur  e.x;K>rlatlon  to  Cuba 
and  the  W.  Indies.  The  neighbouring  district,  one  of 
the  tK'St  eullivati'd  in  Spain,  produces  corn.  hemp.  oil. 
and  wine,  wliich,  with  the  goods  above  mentioned,  ilod  a 
ready  sale  at  the  weekly  markets,  and  the  two  fairs  lield 
here  Sk*pl.  I.  and  Kov.  30. 

MAsSFIEI.l),  o market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
ro.  N«Atlnglnm.  in  the  N.  div.  of  wap.  Hroxtow.  13  m. 
N.N.W.  Nottingham,  and  ilH  to.  N.  by  W.  I.ondon. 
Area  of  par.,  H.07U  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  It  U si- 

tuated in  ihc  forest  of  SlierwiHvd.  near  the  small  rher 
Mann,  from  whirli  it  takes  iU  name  ; .*tnd,  though  old- 
fashioned.  and  irregularly  laid  out.  it  contains  many  k'wkI 
Dualern  houses,  and  it  |Mvcd  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
chief  buildings  aro  the  moot-b^l,  a structure  well 
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adapted  for  county  mretings : a theatre,  and  the 
church,  a commodious  Gothic  edifice,  containing  some 
curious  monuments,  and  fine  specimens  of  painted 
glass.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinm 
thodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  their  respectir* 
places  of  worship;  to  which,  as  well  as  tbc  church,  are 
attached  well  supported  Sunday  schools.  A grammar- 
school  was  established  here  in  1567,  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
' who  endowed  it  witli  4 part  of  the  church-land  of  the 

Sar.,  and  founded  for  It  S scholarships,  of  10/.  each,  at 
esuf  College,  Cambridge  ; but  the  management  appears 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  It  bad,  to  1K33,  only  27 
scholars,  including  the  master's  boarders.  ( CAar.  Comm., 
25th  B<'p  ) There  are  two  other  charity-schools : one  of 
which  was  fmitided  in  1725.  fur  teaching  and  clothing  80 
boys  and  80  Kl''ls,  and  for  paying  apprentice  fees  with 
the  former.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
charities  and  money-bequests.  TTie  inhabs.  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  hosiery  and  lacc  trade,  and  in  cotton 
spmnlng:  It  bad.  In  ia.19, .%  cotton-mills,  which  employed 
alwvc  4U0  hands.  There  are  some  large  iron  foundnes, 
for  light  castings  ; and  the  town  has  alto  a considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  malt,  as  well  as  in  the  valuable  build- 
iug-stonc,  quarried  in  its  vicinity.  A railway  connects  it 
with  the  I’inxtno  canal;  and.  from  its  nroximltv  to  the 
N.  Miilland  railway.  It  M*rnis  prolMble  that  it  wifi,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  united  with  that  line.  Petty  sessions 
for  the  livind.  ore  held  bore ; and  it  is  the  election-town 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  eo.  Markets  on  Thursday; 
Urgecatiln  fairs,  5th  April,  10th  July,  and  the  2d  Thurs- 
day in  Oct. 

About  1|  m.  from  ManiQcld  Is  the  village  and  town- 
ship of  M.-inslicld-Woodhouse  (pop.,  in  1H31,  near 

which  arc  some  curious  and  pretty  perfect  remains  of 
2 Roman  villas.  Within  a few  miles  are  Worksop  Manor, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  now  the 
pru|>crty  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  derided 
on  pulling  it  down ; Clumber,  the  seat  of  the  latter ; 
iSnresby,  of  Lord  Newark  ; and  Wcibeck,  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  Hence.  In  popular  language,  this  part  of 
the  CO.  is  rolled  the  dukery. 

MANS  (LE)  (an.  .SttrWmtsm  and  Cenomimia),  a town 
of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  of  which  it  is  tbecap.^-on  tbo 
S.vrtiie,  licre  crossed  bv  three  bridges,  .50  m.  N.E.  by  N, 
Angers,  and  130  m.  S.\V.  Paris.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com., 
111,1(13.  it  stands  partly  on  the  decuvlty  of  a hill,  and 
I partly  beside  the  river.  The  latter  portion  is  very  111- 
built,  aud  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  impassable  for 
carriages ; but  the  upper  town,  though  Irregular,  is 
! open,  and  tolerably  well  b<iilt,  Its  houses  being  of  stone, 
roofed  with  sUte.  A handsome  new  quarter  has  been 
laid  out,  having  a large  square  in  its  centre ; and  there 
are  two  good  public  promenades,  one  along  the  bank  of 
the  Sarthe.  The  Romans  surrounded  the  ancient  city 
with  walls,  a portion  of  which,  on  the  N.N.K.  side,  re- 
mains nearly  perfect ; but  the  modern  town  is  of  no 
strength.  mans  has  strveral  remarkable  ecrlcsiastlcal 
structures.  Its  caihedrai,  begun  in  the  9th,  but  not 
flnished  till  tho  Kkli.  century,  is  a fine  Gothic  edifice, 
416  R.  in  length,  with  a large  square  tower,  212  ft.  in 
height,  the  supports  of  which  in  the  Interior  are  orna- 
mented with  numerous  statues.  The  choir  is  inferior  in 
elegance  only  to  that  of  Beauvais  ; and  the  stained  glass 
window  In  the  S.  arm  of  the  cross  is  much  admired  for 
its  richness.  The  church  of  St.  Julian  is  an  interesting 
ctlificc  of  the  1 Uh  century.  Another  church,  built  iu  the 
13th  ctmlury,  pre<>cDts  a combination  of  the  Gothic  and 
antique  style.  'J'he  new  prefecture,  the  tuwn-hall,  aud 
thetneatre,  are  handsome  buildings.  Ix)  Mans  has  two 
hnvpitaU.  a seminary,  with  a library  of  I5.UUU  vuls.,  a 
public  library,  with  4'>.(<i0  printed  volt,  and  £00  MSS., 
in  excellent  prt'servaliou ; several  other  libraries,  mu- 
seums of  natural  hutory,  antiquities,  and  painting,  Iha 
latter  liaving  K'vcral  works  by  Guido,  A.  Durcr,  Te- 
niers, Valid}  k.  Ac. ; a mval  society  of  aiis,  a communal 
college,  schools  of  drawing,  midwifery,  Ac.  It  has  roa- 
nufactures  of  linen  and  cnarto  woollen  stuffs,  wax  can- 
! dies.  At.  ; ami  a considerable  trade  in  these,  ai^  in  ra^ 
iron.  s.alt,  wine,  brandy,  and  agricultural  produce.  L«s 
I Mans  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  at  dif- 
j ferent  ixrluds  ; aud,  in  179.1.  it  was  the  scene  of  the  l.\st 
struggle  bctwi-vn  the  nenutdiean  and  Vendeon  forces. 
(Wsigr).  art.  Sarthe  i Uttide  rfs*  foyagtitr,  ifc.) 

MANTIS  El. A,  a celebrated  city  of  anciemt  Greece.  In 
Arc.'idia.  the  ruins  of  which,  close  to  tho  wretched  ham- 
let of  palaiopoli,  in  a marshy  plain  watered  hj  the  Uphis , 
and  PUclo»«-d  i^.K.  by  the  rugged  heights  of  Parthenion 
and  Artemlsiiim,  are  about  7 ro.  N.  Tripuliata,  and  17  m. 
IV.  by  S.  Argot.  I'lte  walls.  prot>ably  built  soon  after 
the  ImUIc  of  l«euctra  (h.  c.  371 ),  arc  siniiUr  to  those  of 
Mcssetie,  and  eurlose  an  oval  space  iu  which  the  city 
stood  ; they  liave  square  towers,  aud  the  whole  exhibits 
an  interesting  stK'cimen  of  Grecian  furtificatiun.  A ditch, 
or  fosse,  rouiiu  the  waits  is  supplied  by  the  Ophis; 
H hich.  .It  certain  seasons,  w oiild  iiiumlatc  the  plain  were  it 
not  absorb'il  l»y  a chasm  through  w hich  its 

waters  find  a subtcrraiK'Ous  vent.  Monliucla  had  eight 
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Mmplcft,  brtitlet  a theatre,  stadium,  hippodrome,  and  | 
•everal  other  monuments  enumerated  bjr  Fausanlai. 
(Wreedia,  cb.  S— II.)  Some  Imperfect  remains  of  the 
theatre  are  still  visible,  but  no  other  ancient  building 
can  be  Identified ; and  ererr  thing,  except  the  enclosing  I 
walls,  is  Id  a state  of  total  dilapidation.  {Dodipcii,  ii.  I 
4£2.)  I 

But  Mantineia  it  wholly  indebted  for  its  long-cnn-  | 
tinued  celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  In  its  vicinity,  | 
anno  302  B.  c..  between  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  Theties,  I 
and  their  allies;  in  which  Eimmtnondas,  the  leader  of 
the  Thebans,  and  the  most  illustrious,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  warriors  of  Greece,  foil  In  the  moment  of  vlrt4»ry. 
Xenophon  is  verr  brief  in  his  account  of  the  battle; 
but  It  may  he  collected  from  hli  statement  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  p^lan  of  the  Theban  general  lucceedt'd  In  all 
its  parts.  The  charge  of  the  Tlieban  and  Thessalian 
cavalrr,  which  commenced  the  attack,  was  completely  sue. 
ceiiful  and  prepared  for  the  deeper  impression  made 
by  the  column  of  Theban  and  Arcadian  fntantry.  But, 
Id  the  critical  moment,  when  the  phalanx  of  the  lat* 
cedwnionians  had  been  brokco,  and  a decisive  victory 
appeared  to  be  secured,  Kpaminondas  received  a mortal 
wound ; and,  being  carried  to  a rising  ground,  whence 
ho  might  view  the  scene  of  combat,  would  not  allow 
the  weapon  to  bo  extracted  till  assured  that  the  vic- 
tory had  been  won,  when  he  almost  Immediately  ex- 
pired. But  his  fall,  and  the  consternation  thence  arising, 
paralysed  the  successful  army.  They  kept  the  ground 
they  n.ad  gnlned,  but  did  little  or  nothing  more.  Hence 
It  w.u  that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  disappointed 
the  exf>ec(atloni  of  those  who  had  supposed  that  It  would 
be  derisive  of  the  fate  of  Greece.  **  The  Gods,"  says 
Xenophon,  " decided  otherwise.  Karh  party  claimed  the 
victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advantage;  territory, 
town,  and  dominion  was  acquire  by  neither  ; but  Ind^ 
risiiHi,  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ercr  before 
prerailrd  throughout  Greece."  //rtf.  1.  vli.  c.  &. 

This,  however,  is  the  statement  of  a partisan 
of  Sparta,  and  U not  quite  fair.  Tl«e  Theban  confe- 
deracy was.  on  the  whole,  decidedly  successful.  They 
rffivtiially  broke  the  power  and  humbled  the  pride  of  I 
Sp.irta;  and,  by  re-c|tabliihlng  the  independenre  of  the 
Messenians,  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  I.ace- 
drmonians,  they  obtaine<l  a new  guarantee  against  any 
d.mgerous  lncrc.asc  of  their  power  in  future.  (See  J/i/- 
/ortf's  Cirfrcf,  sect,  vili  cap.  2H.) 

Mantincia  Wiis  taken  and  sacked  by  Antigonus  during 
the  wars  of  tho  Achwan  league;  and  Us  name  was 
change<l.ln  honour  of  the  conqueror,  to  Antigonla,  which 
It  reulned  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  restored  its 
original  appellation. 

MANTUA  (Hal.  ifantova),  h fortified  town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  proT.  lx}mbanly,  cap.  deteg.  Mantua,  on  both 
sides  the  Mincio,  21  m.  S.S.W.  Verona,  and  37  m.  K.  by 
N.  Cremona ; lat.  10"  N. ; long.  IQo  10"  K. 

l‘op..  In  IK37.  Us  situation  Is  peculiar,  being 

In  fart  nearly  surrounded  by  lakes,  partly  natural,  and 
|).irtly  formcd*by  damming  up  the  w.iters  of  the  river.  The 
mounds,  or  dams  constructed  for  this  purpose,  are  sorae- 
time#  called  bridges,  frosn  their  being  p*-rforated  with 
arches,  to  allow  the  iu)>erduoui  water  to  escap« ; and  by 
these  (he  town  Is  connected  with  the  liorgo  di  Forlnza, 
or  strong  ciudel  of  Porto  on  the  N.,  iind  with  the  Sorgo 
di  San  Oiorgio,  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  town  Itself,  it 
surrounded  by  strong  walls  t to  the  S.K.  is  the  outwork 
of  Pradelba,  and  to  the  the  fortified  Island  of  Cerese, 
or  T.  from  lU  alleged  resemblanco  to  that  letter.  The 
fortiflcntlotts,  though  not  Imposing  In  their  appearance, 
are  very  strong,  and  kept  in  excclleut  order ; and  their 
strength  and  the  position  of  the  place  render  It  ono  of 
the  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Mantua  has  some  good  streets 
and  Kiuarei,  but.  on  the  whole.  It  Is  Ill-built  and  dirty. 
Blaiiy  nf  the  inhabs.  live  In  cellars,  Its  pop.  has  declined, 
ami  It  has  a decayed  appearance.  Its  best  part  it  tho 
nAzxa  Virgillana,  a large  square,  surrounded  with  trees, 
and  open  to  tho  lake.  Tho  climate  Is  subject  to  great 
extremes,  and  in  summer  the  exhalations  from  th<‘  sur- 
roniuliiig  swamps  make  it  very  uuliealthy  ; though,  of 
late  years,  the  Austrian  gorerument  has  exerted  itself, 
by  draining  port  of  the  marshes,  and  o)>cning  a po».ago 
for  the  stagnant  waters,  to  lessen  Its  insalubrity.  Se- 
veral of  tiip  ptibllc  odifires  In  Maiilim  were  dcsif^ed  or 
attorned  by  (•lulio  Kumano.  But  the  cathedral,  planned 
by  that  great  artist,  Is  said  by  Woods  to  be  a tuul 
intitation  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mncginre.  at 
Home;  It  h.os  double  ranges  of  side  UU‘«,  and  Uie  co. 
lumits  stanil  very  wide  apart.  The  church  of  St.  Andrea, 
begun  in  1 170.  but  not  eumpicted  till  17H2,  wa*  designed  ' 
by  Alberd.  and  is  s.iid  by  Woods  to  be  very  superior  to  , 
the  rotlu'dral,  and  to  be,  Indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  ' 
churches  in  Italy  : it  has  flue  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
by  I'anova.  Tlie  old  dural  palace  ( PnJaxzo  I'rrc/no)  is 
a'iargi!  imjwsing  building ; and.  w ere  it  perfect,  would  be 
one  uf  the  flm-st  p-ihicc*  in  Europe.  It  is  beautifully 
O'Mirrj  with  porcelain,  and  was  formerly  splendhllr 
adorned  with  KlomLsb  and  Mantuan  tapestry  and  rich 


furniture  ; and,  though  repeatedly  despoiloil.  It  has  still 
to  boast  of  a room  painted  in  fresco,  by  G.  Romano. 
But  the  most  celebrate  fresco  of  Komaim,  " the  Fail  of 
the  Giants,"  is  in  the  palace  of  the  T.  At  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  bridges  Is  a handsome  gateway,  attributed 
to  Romano,  who  also  erected  the  open  arc^e  on  Uie 
bridge  over  the  Mincio,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Ro- 
mano Inhabited  a house  opposite  the  church  of  St. 
Dartiabas,  in  which  is  his  tomb.  7'herc  are  numerous 
convents,  a Jews'  synagogue,  a civil  hospital,  two  orphan 
asylums,  a montf-^i-pieid,  a workhouse,  an  asylum  for 
■M)  poor  Jews,  an  arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  a large  prison, 
a new  and  a summer  theatre,  an  imperial  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  a lyceum,  a gymnasium,  a public  library 
with  HO.oCNi  vols.  and  many  MSS.,  attachea  to  which  are 
a museum  and  a line  gallerr  of  sculpture,  which  has  a 
celebrated  bust  of  Virgil,  a botanic  garden,  and  various 
other  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  Mantua  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  residence  nf  an  Austrian  delegate,  and 
the  seat  of  the  council,  and  elvil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals  for  the  delegation.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and  when  gorerned  by  her  own  dukes,  Mantua 
Is  said  to  have  had  a pop.  of  .Vl.UOO.  and  extensive  manu- 
factures: and,  though  the  latter  be  greatly  fallen  olT,  she 
still  pruuuces  llmlt^ quantities  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  vrith  leather,  parchment,  paper,  cordage,  ftc., 
and  carriages  and  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Po. 

Mantua  is  very  ancient,  her  foundation  being  probably 
antecedent  to  that  of  Rome.  She  derives  her  princl})al 
celebrity  l>om  her  being  the  native  country  of  Virgil, 
that  great  poet  having  b<m  born  in  her  Immediate  vud- 
nlty,anito  70  B.  c. 

Msmna  Mussium  dofstis,  ati|ne  nd  tMers  esntu 

£t«cU  Aflnlo,  w Bat/nuplt  •muts  ulscnit. 

bilimt  iioAcM,  Ub.  viU.  Ua.  y>9. 


Manbia  appears.  fVom  the  eontmst.  In  the  first  Eclogue, 
between  her  and  Rome,  not  to  have  been  a place  of  much 
Importance  in  Virgil’s  limn ; and  Martial  applies  to  her 
the  epithet  of  pr/rrn.  (F.p.  xlv.  103.)  Her  imlucky  vl- 
einliy  to  ('remona  made  ner  territory  be  diri<led  among 
the  veterans  of  Augustus.  (Sec  art.  Cxemona,  in  this 
work.) 

After  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  Charlemagne,  Mantua 
became  a republic,  and  continued  under  that  form  of 
«)VL>mment  till  the  13th  century,  when  the  Gonsaga 
family  acquired  the  supremo  direction  of  Its  alTklrt. 
They  were  subsequently  raised  to  the  title  of  dukes,  and 
held  possession  of  Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians.  Under  the  French,  It  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Mincio.  (Foriy/A;  Eustace  j fVoodSi  Oesterr. 
Kat.  Encyc.,  Ac.) 

MANZANAUES,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
94  ro.  R.  by  N.  Ciudad  Real,  and  lOU  m.  S.  Madrid. 
Pop.  9,100.  It  stands  in  the  loftiest  and  bleakest  part 
of  tho  pror.,  on  tho  high  road  between  Madrid  and 
Scvlllu;  being,  according  to  Inglls,  " a place  ofconil. 
derabic  slic,  and  proportionate  poverty."  A par.  churrh 
of  Gothic  arr.hitccture,  a castle,  hospital,  and  cavalry 
barracks  are  the  only  public  buildings ; the  private 
houses  ore  better  Inult  than  in  most  towns  of  Spain. 
The  inhob.  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  production 
of  safTron,  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated, 
and  of  the  Val-dc-Peflos  wine,  highly  esteemed  all 
over  C'.iftUe  ; the  only  other  branches  oi  Industry  being 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for  home 
supply.  Not  far  from  Maruanaros  are  tho  ruined  walls 
and  tower  of  the  ancient  Murus : a city  described.  In  An- 
toninr's  Itmcrnry,  as  being  on  tne  roaxl  frum  Lammium 
(Alhambra)  to  "tolrtum  (Toledo). 

MANZ.AKHS,  a small  river  of  Spain,  tributary  to  the 
7'a<it's,  and  flowing  by  ManaiD,  which  see. 

MAUACAYHO.  MARACAIBO,  or  NURVA  ZA- 
MORA, a fortified  cliy  of  Veneiuela,  cap.  dep.  Zulia, 
ami  pmr.  Moraenybo:  on  the  W.  shore  of  tne  strait 
ronnreting  tlie  lake  of  Mararaytxv  with  the  sea,  175  m. 
R.S.R.  S.xnta  M.arta,  and  ,320  m.  W.  by  N.  La  Guayra. 
I.at.  10=  39'  N..  long.  7I«  4V  W.  In  KM  1.  its  pup,.  In- 
eluding  a number  of  Spanish  rcfiigccs  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, was  ritlmatcii  at  31.000;  and  it  may  still,  per- 
haps, amount  to  20,000.  It  stands  on  an  arid  and  sandy 
■oil,  partly  on  the  shore  nf  a small  inlet  of  the  strait, 
and  partly  on  a tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  it. 
Several  of  Its  houses  are  built  of  a compound  of  lime 
and  sand,  without  stone,  but  tbty  are  nearly  all  thatched 
wltli  rredi ; and,  as  the  greater  niim1>er  consist  w holly  uf 
reeds  .and  straw,  the  town  ho*  a me.an  appearance,  nnd  Is 
very  subject  to  fires.  A handsome  par.  church,  acliapel, 
a Franciscan  c.mrent,  and  an  hospital,  are  liie  only  public 
hiiitdingsof  which  modern  traveli«-rs  make  mention.  The 
harlwur  of  Marncnjbo,  within  the  h.ir  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  has  deep  water  ; and  is  defend(>d  liy  the  3 
castles  of  .*tan  C.trhH,  Za|Kiro,  and  Raja  .Seen,  sit'iated  on 
the  islands  of  the  same  names,  among  the  «hoa1i  forming 
the  har.  The  Ifi0‘‘Srco,  or  dry  shoal.  Is  in  advance  of  the 
other  islands ; .nxl  the  best  channel  tu  the  harlHmr.nn  the 
N.  W.  side,  h.u  13  ft.  water,  'i'he  eliinale  of  .Mar.-tra)bo  U 
oppressively  hut ; during  a pat  t of  the  ys-nr  w ater  is  hmicc; 
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and  in  the  eummer.  when  violent  UmDder<etofm«  and  . 
eiirthquake*  oct'ur,  the  cUy  often  •ufferi  irreatly  from 
v«-ry  hearv  ralni.  Thli  port  h«i  superior  radlities  for  i 
■hip>buiklin](.  and  Its  shlpwriKhts  liave  produced  some  , 
fine  schooners.  A brisk  traffic  It  carried  on  with  the  io> 
terior  by  the  numerous  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake.  . 
ITtc  inbabt.  are  said  to  bi>  good  sailors,  nod  they  have  | 
generalU  a taste  fur  a sea-faring  life.  Many,  however,  - 
ucvute  themselves  to  the  care  of  cattle,  large  herds  of  , 
which  are  reared  in  the  vicinity.  {Untg.  Ac.  Account  qf  > 
CoiiftnlHa,  i.2\7 — Mod.  Tra».xvii.  i Jsnc^c.  Amcr.  ; \ 
A’n<-yc.  qf  fiVo^.,  American  edit.)  I 

MvascATRo  {Laki  or  I.aooow  or),  a large  lake,  or  | 
inlet  of  the  sea.  in  the  N.  f>art  of  S.  America,  repub.  i 
V'ciH-zuela.  dcp.  Zulis,  pror.  .Maracaybo.  It  c&tends  I 
tx  twiHui  lat.  i/'  y and  10^  30"  N.,  and  long.  7W  and  i 
7’/^  20'  \V.f  and  is  of  on  oval,  nr  rather  "decanter-  i 
like"  shape;  <'<Hnmunicating,  at  its  N.  eatremity,  with  | 
the  fiulph  of  Maracaylto,  by  a strait  nearly  2U’m.  In  ; 
length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  5 to  M)  in.  I^rngth  j 
of  the  lake,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  UKi  m. ; greatest  breadth,  j 
atxKitToin.;  circ.  probaldy  aL>out  '/5<i  in.  Iiisulc  it  has  | 
water  enough  to  float  the  largest  v«‘ssrls;  and,  being 
ranly  iiasigaled.  serves  fur  llie  conveyance  tu  Mararayt>o 
uf  the  prudiK'e  of  the  interior  intended  fur  coniumptiun 
in,  or  espofUtton  from,  that  city.  But  a ihifling  bv,  at 
the  nuHith  of  us  strait,  where  it  uultcs  with  the  sea,  in 
lat.  11*^ 'i'.  having  only  M li.  water,  renders  it  Inart't^s- 
sible  tu  large  ships.  It  receives  several  comidcrablv 
rivers,  so  that  Us  waters  are  perfmly  fresh,  sweet, 
and  fit  fur  drinking,  exce{vt  in  the  spring,  when  strong  , 
N.  winds  im|»el  Inwards  a swell  from  the  gulph,  j 
which  renders  them  brackish.  *J*he  lake  is  not  very  | 
subject  to  violent  tempests.  It  abounds  with  tish  and 
waterfowl;  but  tnrtnbos,  elsew  here  so  common  in  Co-  i 
Iombi.1.  are  not  met  with  in  it.  Its  hanks  are  in  many  . 
parts  sterile,  ami  only  cultivated  on  the  W.  side;  ami 
they  are,  in  general,  to  unhealthy,  tliat  the  Indians  | 
prefer  mounting  their  huts  on  Iroii-wmxl  posts  in  the 
water,  to  fixing  them  on  the  shore.  It  was  from  the 
indian  Tillages  or  towns,  built  In  this  way,  that  the 
whole  country  is  s;iid  to  have  derived  from  the  Spaniards  i 
the  name  of  Vcneiucla.  or  l.ittlr  Venice.  Four  of  tlu-»o  i 
town*  are  stilt  slaiidiiig  on  the  K.  part  of  the  lake,  at  | 
unequal  distances  from  each  other;  the  iron-vsood  on 
which  they  are  founded  having  become  a mass  of  ilonc, 
from  the  |•etrify'illg  quality  of  the  water.  (O'cvg.  Ac- 
count uf  1.  216,  217.) 

Towards  the  N.E.  border  of  the  lake  is  a remarkable 
mine  of  avphaltum  ipii  moninna)i  "the  bituminous 
vapours  of  which  are  so  easily  inflamed  that,  during  the 
night,  phosphoric  fires  are  continually  seen,  which.  In 
thrir  em-ct,  resemble  lightning.  It  is  remarked  that  they 
are  more  freiiucnt  in  great  neat  than  in  cool  weather. 
They  go  by  the  name  of  the  ' I.aintern  of  Mararaybo,* 
becaiiM’  they  serve  for  light-house  and  compass  (n  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  who.  without  the  assistance  uf  | 
either,  n.'ivlgate  the  lake.*’  iDcpifus^  7V<ie.  i.  70.  ; .Mod.  \ 
Trap,  xxvii.  voy— 2ll.;  Grog.  Account  tff  Colombia  i 
Blunt' $ American  Coast  ViltM.) 

MAHAOA  (an.  Gamargaf'),  a city  of  Persia,  prov. 
Aierbiyan, -Vi  m.  S.  by  W.Tnbrci**.  and  3<>!i  m.  W.N.W. 
'I'ehcran  Pop.  altout  It  Is  a well-built  walled 

town,  in  a low  valley,  at  the  cxtreiniiy  of  a fertile 
plain,  opening  to  the  lake  Urumea,  which  lies  10  m.  W. 
alaraga.  The  i hief  huitdiiigi  are  a large  and  handsome 
batnar.  spacious  public  baths,  and  the  tomb  of  Holaku, 
one  of  the  most  able  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Jenghit- 
khan.  Maraga  is  also  reletiratrd  for  its  beautiful  and 
highly  productive  gardens  ami  plantations,  watered  by 
caiiaU  drawn  from  a small  river,  over  which  are  two 
bridges,  erected  In  the  llth  century.  'I’he  town  has  a 
large  m-amifsctory  of  glass ; but  the  inhab.  are  chiefly 
rmpliiyed  in  tlte  cultivatiou  of  the  fertilu  country  round 
the  tow  n. 

On  the  top  of  a mountain  rising  behind  Maraga  arc  the 
rcinaint  of  an  observatory,  built  by  Itulakii,  for  the  use 
uf  Nazcr-a-i)i‘rn.  one  of  the  most  famous  Oriental  as- 
trommirrs  ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  several  cave- 
temples,  similar  in  form,  tiiough  not  equal  either  in  ilso 
or  lieauty.  tu  Uiusc  uf  Hiudoslati.  (kinncir't  Persia, 
p.  IV...  ate.) 

MARANllAM.nr  SAN  LriS.acity  and  sea-port  of 
N.  llr.vzii,  rap.  of  the  prov.  Marnnham.oti  the  W.  coast 
of  tile  bland  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Imt  uf  Marcos, 
;jn0m.  F.  by  .s-  Para.  lost.  2^  31' 30^  .S.,)ong  44-^  16' 
AV.  '1  he  inhab.  are  variously  estiinalcd  at  from  I2.UU0  to 
JtO.tyiO.  of  which  a large  proportbin  are  negroes.  The 
city  b leiilt  on  unequal  ground,  extending  inwards  about  j 
H m.  from  the  w,vter’s  e<lge.  It  is  laid  nut  In  a straggling  , 
inamier.  with  numertm*  stpiares  and  br«*ml  streets,  the  , 
Utter  iM-ing  only  partially  |Mve<l.  'I'here  are  many  neat 
and  g'KxUlooking  houses;  the  Udter  sort  consist  of  a , 
grwmd  floor,  and  a story  alvove  ; the  lower  part  being 
usually  employed  as  a shop,  and  bdging  for  servants, 
and  the  upper  as  the  apartments  of  the  tamily.  Those  . 
houses  have  mostly  bulcuuics,  aiul  are  luuMlsoiucly  fitted 


im.  lo  the  poorer  and  unpaved  streets  the  booses  coo. 
sist  of  only  a ground  floor,  and  having  thatched  rouCt 
and  unglased  windows,  their  appearanca  is  extrero^y 
mean  and  shabby.  Adjoining  the  shore  Is  an  open 
space,  oue  side  of  which  is  oearly  taken  up  with  the 
goveruor's  palace,  towu-hall,  and  prison,  which  occupya 
long,  uniform,  and  haudsuine  stone  building,  of  otse  alury 
in  height  ; another  of  its  sides  is  occuidcd  by  the  cathe- 
dral. This,  which  was  formerly  the  Jesuit's  church,  ia 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  any  In  the  maritime  cities  of 
Brasil,  except  that  of  Fara.  The  Jesuits*  college  is  now 
the  episcu{ta)  palsce.  There  are  a great  number  of  other 
churches  and  i-mtvents,  a treasury,  two  hospitals,  various 
imblic  schools,  and  a custom-house,  which,  though 
small,  was  till  rt*ceiilly  quite  large  enough  fur  the  business 
uf  the  place,  lauterfy.  however,  its  commercial  import- 
auce  has  been  niucii  increased  ; and  it  Is  the  principal 
|K>rt  of  the  empire  for  Uie  shipment  of  cotton  and  rice  ; 
the  other  articles  of  rxp<jrt  consist  principally  of  hides 
mid  horns,  caoutchouc,  IslugLus,  sarsaparilla,  cocoa,  Ac. 
Wo  subjoin  an 

Arcnr-MT  of  the  Number  and  Tonniwe  of  the  Shliw 
which  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Maranham  in  1x37 
and  IH.3M.  ipeclfying  the  ('nuntrics  to  which  they  bo- 
longed,  ankf  the  Vslue  of  the  Cargoes : — 
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We  have  no  authentic  Information  as  to  the  importa- 
tinn  of  slaves  into  Maranham  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  Is  very  considerable,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
above  3.00D  a yewr. 

The  harbour  of  Maranham  is  rather  dlflBcull  of  across. 
It  is  usual  for  vessels  arriving  on  the  coast  to  make  the 
light-house  on  the  island  of  St.  Ann.v.  about  40  m.  N.E. 
Maranham.  The  harbour  of  the  latter  consists  of  a nar- 
row creek,  defended  by  some  indifferent  furls.  U is  so 
beset  with  shoals  and  islets,  as  to  render  a pilot  aiw-ayi 
necessary,  but  witli  such  there  Is  no  real  danger.  It  has 
about  IH  It.  water  at  low  ebb  ; but  it  is  said  to  he  Riling 
up.  and  that  the  prulsability  Is  thnt  the  port  will,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  be  transferred  to  Alcantara,  on  tlv« 
opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The  latter,  Indi^.  Is  in  all  re- 
spt'cts  a preferiibte  port,  being  more  easily  accessible, 
having  deeper  water,  and  greater  facilities  for  ^Itliig  to 
sea.  The  island  of  Maranham  Is  fertile,  and  deiinrly 
peopled  ; having  a nuinl>er  uf  villages,  which  uniformly 
consikt  of  four  large  timb<*r  huts,  from  300  to  300  paces  in 
length,  and  atwiit  20  or  Soft,  in  depth,  caeh  capable  uf 
Arcommudotlng  from  2'0  to  300  inliab.  lliU  city  was 
fouttded  by  the  French  In  the  early  part  of  the  I7tb  cen- 
tury. (See  Brazil,  in  this  I)icL  ; Mod.  7Vue..  xxx. 
270.  2A|.  ; Encyc.  Americana;  Blunt's  American  Pilot, 
.tc..p.3!3.) 

MAIIAZIOV.  or  MARKET-JEW.  a decayed  hor., 
sea-port,  mark(*t-tnwn,  and  township  of  England,  Su 
Hilary  par.,  co.  Cornwall.  E.  dlv.  of  hund.  IVnurth, 
4'im.  S.S.AV.  IhMlmin.  and  2>'')2m.  W.  by  S.  London. 
Top.,  l,3l>3.  It  It  situated  on  the  shore  uf  St.  Mount’s 
Bay,  on  (he  aide  of  a hill,  which  sheltc'rs  it  from  the 
cold  N.  winds.  The  i>ar.  church  is  2m.  distant;  but  it 
has  a chapel  of  case,  and  pl.tc«'s  of  worship  for  Wesleyan- 
Methodists  and  other  dissenters.  An  endowed  school  is 
iield  in  the  guildhall  ; a national  u'hool  and  three  Sun- 
day sclio«)U  furnish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor;  and  (here  are  a few  charities.  tU  principal  trade 
cuniists  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  fur 
the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  mines.  The 
market,  held  rm  .Saturday,  is  well  suppuetl,  especially 
with  readr-m.'uie  shoes  ; and  2 Urge  cattle  fairs  are  held 
3d  Thurvtlay  In  Lent  and  .Sent.  20. 

Though  a b<ir.  by  suhscrlntion,  this  town  was  char- 
tered by  Queen  Elizabeth ; tlie  curpornlc  oOirers  being 
a mayor  and  H aldermen,  with  12  cap.  burgesses,  whose 

?rivllegcs  were  not  ImeiTiTcd  with  by  the  late  Mun. 
(•'‘form  Act.  It  is  sup;>oscd  to  have  sent  mems.  to 
the  11  of  at  a former  |H-rhKl,  but  certainly  not  subse. 
quendy  to  1*>NH,  l(s  name,  Market-Jew,  has  been  sup- 
mist'd  to  bt!  derived  from  its  having  bet'o,  in  the  period  r>f 
Its  prui{>erity,  a great  trading  place  fur  the  Jews,  but 
the  preiuniplton  it  unsup{>nrted  by  history ; and  it  ap- 
pears more  rational  to  conclude  (hat  it  is  a corruptkzD  of 
{tsaiKiciii  tioiiic  Marghasjon,  ot  Marghasicwc. 


MARBELLA. 

MARBELLA  (an.  SttUmha).  ateH-pnrt  town  or  Spain. 
In  Andalusia,  pruv.  Malaga,  V)  m.  S.W.  Malaira,  and 
3H  m.  N-K.  iiibraltar.  I'op.,  a^'r.  to  MlHano.  4,2Hi.  " It 
stands  iHithtljr  elerated  atKivc  the  sea ; and  its  turroU^ 
walls  and  narrow  strrets  diH-Iare  it  to  be  thoroughly 
MiKirish.  The  town  is  particularly  clean,  and  rcsp<*ct- 
ably  InhabitiHl ; the  tishlng  portion  of  the  pop.  being 
l<x-ated  more  conTenlently  for  their  occiipalimi.  In  a large 
suburh  on  its  K.  side.*'  A church,  two  hoipltals,  and  an 
old  Moorish  caitle.  are  iU  principal  public  buildings. 
The  trade  of  Mnrbella  U only  trlding : Its  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  which  formerly  si*rure<l  fur  it  a certain 
degree  of  prosperity,  have  lioen  for  many  years  totally 
ahandoned.  its  sugar-reUnery  and  tan>yards  bare  disap* 
pearrsi,  and  ttshing  now  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
tiie  inhalis.  There  is  no  harIxHjr  ; but  reiu-U  Hnd  ex* 
rellent  holding-ground,  in  diif>  water,  near  the  shore. 
'J'he  landing  alto  is  good,  on  a fine  hard  sand  ; and  a small 
pier  has  lately  beeu  cuustrucicd.  {SevUa  Honda  and 
Granada,  H. 

MA  It  BUKO,  a town  of  llcsse  Cnisel.  can.  circ.  I’pper 
IlcsM',  nu  the  I.ahn,  a tributary  of  the  Itnine,  M lo-  S. 
AV.  Casset.  and  Sh  m.  N.K.  by  K.  Coblentx  ; lal. 

4H' 41"  N.,  long,  4G'  1^'  K.  Eop.,  incl.  the  suburb 
of  WeidenhauMm,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  I..'din. 
7,700.  It  is  built  on  the  slo]iv  of  a hill,  crowned  by  a 
ruined  castle ; aivd  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and 
iiiditTereiit  homes.  Us  only  building  worin  notice  is  the 
church  of  St.  Kliialieth,  an  elegant  isUllce,  ami  one  of 
the  earliest  existing  specimens  ol  the  pointeil  Gothic  ttvie, 
having  been  coinmencud  in  I'i^,  and  fini'ihed  wlt)iin 
the  siicctH-dlng  4*1  years.  Thu  tomb  of  St.  I-llisabcth.  in 
tills  church,  has  beeu  long  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and 
was  formerly  adorninl  with  numerous  gems  and  articles 
of  value,  mostly  carried  off  by  the  Krcnch  in  l*<tu.  In 
Che  transept  are  several  curioiu  monuments  of  the  I-and* 

f graves  of  itesse.  The  university  of  Marburg,  fminded 
n |.!i27,  has  40  professors,  and  a go(Kl  library  of  70,0‘tJ 
vols.  In  1*^1,  it  was  attended  by  4‘22  students,  but. 
ill  l*<40.  the  mimb«'r  of  pupils  had  declined  to  2h5. 
Marburg  has  also  the  Wilhelm’s  Institute,  a schwil  ol 
surgery;  ami  ■ phllulngieal  seminary,  teachers'  semi* 
nary,  Uitanic  gartlen,  school  of  veterinary  medleine.  Lu* 
theran  and  Catholic  orphan  a^lums,  a workhouse,  a 
free*school  of  Industry,  The  inhab.  derive  their 

prinel[kai  support  from  the  univeriity,  and  from  the  ma* 
nufrtClure  of  linen  fabrics,  stockings,  hats,  tolmeco,  and 
tobacco-pipes,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial 
and  other  stale  establishments  fur  L'pper  llessc.  (i?erg* 
Aaitf;  ■V/em.) 

MAKnuHO,  a town  of  the  Aiistri.an  empire,  being 
next  to  Grit*,  the  prlncl|»al  in  the  prov.  of  .'ityrla.  rap. 
circ.  on  the  Dravc.  an>t  on  the  r<aul  from  Gr'du  to  !.ay* 
bach.  36  m.  S.S.K.  the  former  city.  Top.,  in  Ih37.  4,.'S7'<. 
Mr.  Turnbull  says.  It  li  “ a g'Mal  town,  and  turroimded 
by  a N-autlful  country,  richly  planted  with  vines.  The 
cfim.-ite  here  is  far  more  cong<‘ni.-il  to  their  growth  than 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hills,  and  excellent  wine  Is  pro* 
duc»*d.’*  {Trait.  \.  ‘/79.)  Near  it,  the  Archduke  John 
has  a vineyard  and  villa.  Marburg  has  three  sulHirbs, 
an  old  cAslfe,  a church,  in  which  arc  several  ginwl  pie* 
lures,  an  hospital,  theatre,  gymnasium,  military  school, 
swimming  school,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for 
the  circ.,  furnishes  leather  and  rnsoglio.  and  has  some 
trade  in  corn.  wine,  and  iron  ; but  its  inhab.  diu’ive  their 
chief  subsistence  from  the  active  ir.iusit  trade  Isetwecn 
Hungary  aud  Croatia  and  Illyria.  {TurHhuU’a  Austria i 
^rjihitusj  Oi'sU'rr.  Sat.  EttcT/ci.) 

MAUCfl.  a market-town,  township,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. belonging  to  Doddingtim  par..  Isle  of  Ely,  hund. 
Witchford,  on  the  Old  Nen,  13m.  N.W.  Fly,  and  74m. 
N.  London.  Area  of  township.  20.44D  acres.  Pop.,  In 
Kll,  5.117.  Excepting  the  chiiirli,  which  Is  large  and 
handsome,  the  town  contains  ludhing  worthy  of  rem.ark  ; 
the  streets  being  generally  narrow,  and  the  houses,  for 
the  most  part,  low  and  meanly  built.  Its  situation  on  the 
Nen,  which  Is  navigable,  makes  it  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable trade;  corn,  hemp,  d.ix,  cheese,  Ac.,  being 
shIpiH'd  here;  and  coal,  tlmlx'r,  ami  I-ondou  g<Hx]«  im- 
ported. M.irkctson  Friday  ; fairs.  Monday  before  Whit- 
suntide, Whlt-Munday,  and  3d  Tuesday  £u  Oct  , chielly 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  chceM*. 

M.AUKNGO.  a village  of  S'.  Italy.  Sardinian  .States, 
near  the  Burmida.  In  an  extensive  plain,  3|  in.  K.  by  S. 
AlexAiidria.  This  village  will  be  ever  memorable  for 
the  great  battle  fought  here,  on  the  Ulh  of  June,  |HC0. 
between  the  French  under  Nafxdeun,  and  the  Austrians 
under  Melas.  S’apolcon,  believing  that  the  Austrians 
had  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo, 
had.  on  the  day  previously  lo  the  biUtle,  de»n.xtchcvl  Des* 
aaix  with  a strong  corps  to  Klvolta.  By  this  means,  bis 
army  was  reduced,  when  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  following  morning,  to  little  more  than ‘20.000  men. 
whereas  the  Auitrlani  hail  nearly  40,000  troops  In  the 
field.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate  ami  blmwly  ; bsd, 
despite  a des)Hirato  resistanre.  the  Austrians  earrUal  the 
village  of  Marengo,  broke  the  left  wing  of  Uio  French, 
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and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  But,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  fate  of  the  ibiy  ap^wared  all  but  dcrldevl, 
Dcss^x,  who  had  returned  by  a forced  march,  came 
upon  the  field.  This  gave  the  French  new  strength,  and  in- 
spired them  with  new  courage.  I'he  Austrums,exhau«tetl 
by  tlicir  previous  rOurts,  were  immediately  attacked  at 
all  points,  forrerl  back,  and  completely  defeateti,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  eatinon  and  Imggage.  and  of  a vast 
number  of  men  left  dc.ad  on  the  field  and  taken  pri- 
soners. Destaix,  whose  orportune  arrival  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  waa  killed,  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  division. 

MAIIGAKITA.  an  Island  off  the  N.  coast  of  S.  .Amr- 
rira.  belonging  to  the  repuh.  of  Venesuela,  and  attached 
to  the  den.  Cumana.  It  lies  In  about  lat.  ll<^  N.,  and 
l*«>g.  64®  \V..  separated  from  the  continent  by  a channel, 
70  m.  in  width,  through  which  all  ships  coming  from 
F.urope,  or  windward  of  Cumana.  Barcelona,  or  La 
tiuayra,  must  pass  In  going  to  thoss*  ports.  J.ength  of 
the  Island,  K.  to  W.,  37J  m. ; brewlth  varying  from  ft  lo 
ad  m.  Pop.  estimateil  at  l.A.Ocgi.  Viewc«l  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  N.  It  appears  like  two  islands,  there  being 
a tract  nflnw  tw  ampy  bind  In  its  esmtrr.  which  is  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  from  10  to  U It  almve  the  level  of 
the  sea  ; but  other  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  a consider- 
able elevation;  anci  Maranan,  near  its  W.  extremity,  a 
mountain  of  micaceous  schist,  is  upwards  of  a,0(k>  ft.  In 
height.  The  cnost-lands  are  arid  and  barren;  but  the 
interior  is  comparatively  fertile,  producing  maise,  ba- 
nanas, and  varloiu  fruits,  with  sugar,  coffee,  cix'ua,  and 
other  W.  Indian  products,  though  not  In  sufficient  quan- 
titiei  for  the  drm.UHls  of  the  inbab.  A good  deal  of 
prmllry,  and  other  live  stock,  is  rr.xred,  ami  exported  to 
the  Continent : and  Margarita  has  an  active  fishery,  and 
some  salt-works.  It  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
its  |«arl-flshery  ; but  this  has  greatly  diH-lined,  and  th« 
pearls  now  found  arc  said  to  be  of  inferior  site  and  qua- 
lity. The  pearl-fishery  was  princlually  conducted  at  the 
rocky  Island  of  Coche,  la.'twt'cn  Margrvrita  and  the  main 
land.  The  Inhab.  have  suine  maimfartures  of  cotton 
stockings  and  hammocks,  of  very  good  quality.  As- 
sumpclon.  the  cap.,  and  residence  of  tin*  governor.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Island,  is  pretty  w«  It  built.  There  are  three 
Sea  imrt  towns  or  vilKiges ; one  of  which,  Pampatar,  on 
tlie  S.K.  coast,  has  a pretty  good  harbriur,  with  anchor- 
age in  7 nr  H ft'lmms  water,  (/f/wnf's  Amrriean  Coast 
Pilot,  p.  440.)  This  Island,  w hirh  is  of  little  value  In  any 
other  pr>int  (A  view,  might,  were  it  occu]  iid  by  a Euro- 
pean t^wer,  tie  of  considerable  service  as  a depr'u  for  the 
supply  of  the  asljaeent  continent.  It  is  better  sitiuted 
fur  such  a purtKoe  than  Trinidad.  It  was  discovered  hy 
(Aitumbus.  ill  M'ji).  {Grog.  Afc^mni  Colomdia  { //luw- 
boldt's  Prrtonai  Sarrative.tfC.) 

M.AIIG.ATK.  a sea-i>ori 'town  and  mneh-frequented 
watering-pUee  of  England,  eo.  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Tha- 
iiet.  lathe  St.  Augustine,  16  m.  K N.K.  Canlerbury,  and 
65  in.  F..  I.ondon.  Area  of  par.,  S.aio  ."icre*.  lAip..  In 
1**3I,  10J31i.  The  town  is  flnely  situated,  partly  along 
the  shore.  oihI  partly  on  the  dcelivlties  of  two  hills,  one 
of  which  presents  a bold  cliff  IowhixIs  the  sea.  The 
older  streets  arc  narrow  and  irreguLir,  liiietl  with  In. 
forlor-looking  houses;  but  in  the  upi'cr  parts  and  out- 
skirts of  the  town  arc  several  haiulsumc  streets  and 
squares  formed  by  houses  which  f<»r  size  ami  regularity 
or  construction  w rmld  not  disgrace  the  metropolis.  The 
whole  is  well  pavt^l,  lighted  with  gas.  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  good  w.iter.  The  town-hail  and  market- 
house  Is  a plain  but  substantial  building  of  recent  erec- 
tion, supported  on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  fronted  by  a 
Tuscan  portico.  The  asscmbiy-roams  in  Cecil  Square 
have  loug  ranked  among  the  largest  and  most  elegant  In 
Kn^^and:  a neat  theatre  stands  on  the  R.  side  of  Hawley 
S<|iiare,  where  aUn  Is  a large  public  library.  Numeroui 
bathing-houses  line  one  side  of  High  Ktroet,  and  near  the 
Parade  K.  of  the  town.  Is  a very  eompli-te  establishment 
rortned  In  the  cliff,  and  furnishing  hot  and  cold  baths  of 
a very  su^rior  dr*erlptiim.  There  are  two  churches ; 
one  an  old  hravy-bMAing  btiildlng,  with  a low  square 
tower  ; the  other  at  the  opooslte  side  of  the  town  Iwdng 
a very  handsome  modem  Gotldc  structure,  with  a light 
octagonal  tower,  built  at  an  cx^sense  of  76,<K4U.  The  It. 
Cathulles,  Independents,  Uapilsts,  and  Society  of  Friends 
have  also  their  n<sp<‘t'tivc  places  of  worship,  to  which 
, arc  attarhixl  wril-altendnl  SunJay-schiMils.  A 0,11101101 
school  furnishes  instruction  to  aiHHit  ‘A50  boys  ami  IM 
girls,  and  there  are  'i  other  large  ilay-rclmnls.  Drapers’ 
almshouses,  found«*d  In  17«i.  a db|M-nsary.  and  lying-in 
charity,  are  the  principal  charitable  institutions ; and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  close  lu  the  lieach.  Is  a large  sea- 
bathing infirmary,  fouiidiil  iu  17112,  and  since  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  furnish  accunmimLiiion  fur  about  I'JO 
patients.  The  harbour  dries  .vt  low  water.  To  obviate 
this  defect  a stone  pier,  projecting  *i00  ft.  into  the  sea, 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Ute  John  Rennie  ; 
still,  however,  this  was  InKUlHrient  forthe  purpose,  liiere 
not  being  more  than  fr»m  4 to  -5  ft  water  at  the  pier  head 
at  low  ebb.  Since  IS'24,  however,  a woudui  jetty,  cuu- 
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nectod  with  the  pier,  hae  been  cooetmcCed,  whkh 
projectt  into  deep  water,  and  maj  be  approached  bjr 
Meaner*  or  other  vesseli  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  except 
when  it  blow*  a gate  from  the  K.  or  N.N.B.  The  pier 
I*  a favonrite  promenade  for  the  town**  folk  and  rititer*. 

Margate  enjoy*  a contkterabte  coaMlng  trade,  and 
ha*  *ome  commerre  with  Holland  and  Germany;  but 
neither  thcae  nor  It*  fishery  are  of  any  importance  com* 
pared  with  the  adrantage*  that  accrue  to  it  from  tlie 
thuuaand*  of  rijiter*  who  annually  resort  thither  from 
the  metropolis.  The  town,  hidera.  like  many  others, 
owes  its  present  importance  to  the  inrcntlon  of  steam  : 
for  though  prior  to  )H17  It  was  a re»|>ectah1e  and  well* 
frequented  watering-place,  the  means  of  access  to  Lon- 
don were  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  none  hut  those 
who  could  afford  a week  or  two  of  uninterrupted  leisure 
were  ever  Induced  to  visit  it.  But  within  the  last  6ftven 
years  the  waler.communtcation  with  IxHidon  has  been 
so  greatly  facilitated,  that  Margate  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  within  five  or  six  hours  of  the  nietroMlls. 
Several  handsome  steamers  ply  regularly  between  Lon- 
don  bridge  and  Margate : and  for  some  years  nail  the 
number  of  persons  landed  from  these  steamers  at  Marnte 
It  tupposeo  to  have  averaged  atiove  90,000  a year.  The 
fare*  ^ing  extremely  reasonable.  Margate  is  freauented 
ehiedy  by  the  families  of  tradesmen  and  others  belong- 
ing to  tne  middle  classes,  for  whoso  amusement  there 
are  numerous  iMuaars,  libraries,  Jcc.,  with  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  in  the  suburbs,  very  similar  to  the  well-known, 
but  now  extinct.  Vauxhall  of  London.  Great  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  business  during  the  week  Join 
their  families  here  late  on  the  Saturday,  returning  to 
London  early  on  the  Monday  morning;  and  it  it  from 
the  flying  visiters  that  the  steam-packK  companies  de- 
rive their  chief  revenues. 

Margate  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Dower,  br  the 
lord-warden  of  which  the  constable  of  the  town  is  ap. 
pointed ; and  at  a port.  It  is  subordinate  to  Kamtgale. 
u is  the  chief  place  of  a poor-law  union,  comprising  all 
the  par*.  In  the  Ule  of  Tnanet. 

M.MIIA- THRKKSIASOFRL.  or  THERESIEN- 
STADT  (Hiingar.  Szabatka),  a royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Racs.  to  the  great  plain  between  the  Da> 
nubeand  Theiss.  2.1m.  S.W.  Segedln,  and  100m.  S.8. 
K.  Fetth.  Fop.  said  to  be  about  S5.000,  chiefly  Hun- 
garian* and  Servians.  It*  territory,  or  commune,  com- 
prising an  area  of  Itnn  sq.  m..  Is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  town  of  the  Austrian  dominion*.  (Bfrtkaut.)  The 
“ National  Hiicyclopwdia”  tars,  it  is  well  built,  and 
has  numerous  handiomo  public  edifice*;  including  se- 
veral churches,  a gymnasium,  largo  barracks,  a town- 
hall.  Ac.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  leather, 
and  tolMcco,  and  a large  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
raw  hides,  and  wool. 

MAUI  ANN. A,  an  episcopal  dty  of  Brasil,  prov.  Minas 
Gerars.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Carmo.  a tributary 
of  the  Doce.  Am.  B.N.E.  VIIU  Rica.  Us  pop.  in  1822. 
wo*  estimated  at  from  6.000  to  7.000.  Braxtl, 

2^V4.)  It  stand*  principally  In  a small  plain,  bounded  by 
rocky  hills,  the  small  knolls,  and  projections  of  which  are 
crowned  by  its  churches.  The  city  Itself  is  nearly  square, 
and  consists  prinrJpaliy  of  two  well-pared  streets,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  conducting  to  a kind  of  tqtiare.  The 
houses  are  whitened,  and  have  a neat  appearances.  The 
supply  of  water  it  ample,  and  is  of  material  importance 
In  the  cultivation  of  several  ex  tensive  gardens;  but,  being 
surrounded  by  lofty  eminences,  the  air  is  close  and  hot, 
and  the  tosm  unhealthy,  'fhere  are  *eTeral  churchee 
and  a large  cathedral.  The  Carmelite  and  Franciscan 
convents,  the  eecleiiottical  college,  which  has  sundry 
privilcKci,  the  bishop's  palace,  surrounded  with  fine 
gardens,  and  the  town-hall,  are  among  the  other  chief 
public  iMiildingB.  It  has  very  little  trade,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  the  mine*  and  farms  In  it*  rklolty.  (Jtfosec'* 
Braxii  I Diet. 

M.AKIAZKLL.  or  MARIANZKLL,  a Tillage  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  prov.  Styria.  in  a mountainous  district, 
about  &d  m.  S.W.  Vienna.  Fop.  about  I.OUO.  It  would 
la'  unworthy  notice  in  a work  of  this  kind,  but  for  its 
celebrated  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  renders  it  the 
“ lx>rrttn‘*  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  a principal  place 
of  Christian  pilgrimage.  The  town,  which  stand*  at  an 
eieratino  of  about  2,2>>o  it.  above  the  sea.  Is  small  and 
mean-looking ; and  consists  principally  of  inns  and  ale- 
houseii  for  the  acromroodatlon  of  the  visitors,  the  Influx 
of  which  only  reases  when  the  roads  are  impassable  by 
snow.  The  only  building  of  note  is  the  church,  rebuilt, 
since  IH27.  on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1983,  by  l..oul*  I., 
king  of  Hungary,  over  the  chaptd,  in  which  the  iman  of 
the  Virgin  I*  placed.  The  church,  as  it  now  stands,  it 
of  Roman  architecture,  except  the  porch,  which  if 
liolhic.  It  it  a spacious  edifice,  2H6  English  ft.  br  99 
msidc.  and  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  275  ft-  in  height 
Koiiio  of  the  side  altar*  and  chapeU  are  handsumely  deco- 
rated ; but  its  prinri|ud  object  of  curioeity  and  devotion 
•s  tl»r  «tn.-UI  stone  cliat»el,  er(*cted  by  a margrave  of  Mo- 
latia,  ill  lafi,  instead  of  the  wooden  hut  to  which  the 
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Gmidem  Siatme,  * Statue  of  Grace,*  bad  stood  from  about 
1150,  when  It  was  luckily  brought  thither  by  a Bene- 
dictine monk.  This  image,  like  that  of  Ixiretto.  b 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  ; and.  like  It.  also,  is  but  an  indif- 
ferent specimen  of  the  apostle's  skill  in  statuary.  It  is  a 
rudely-carved  wooden  fl^re,  only  I81n.  In  height,  rnre- 
senting  the  Virgin,  with  the  Saviour  on  her  knee,  ^tta 
are  as  splendid  as  brocade,  gold,  gems,  and  bad  taste 
can  make  them ; their  faces  are  of  a itegro  hue ; the 
effect,  perhaps,  in  part,  of  the  tro<Ae  of  the  solitary 
lamp  kept  constantly  burning  In  tbe  dark  and  gloomy 
recess  in  which  they  are  cooped  up.  The  altar  and  other 
decorations  of  the  shrine  are  said  to  be  of  solid  silver, 
and  the  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a costly  fence  of  the 
same  metal.  A thousand  acres  oilaitd  were  assigned  for 
the  support  of  the  church  ; and  its  treasury  was  very 
rich  nreviously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL,  naving  re- 
ceived many  valuable  donations  from  preceding  w 
vereims,  princes,  atul  private  individuals-  But  Joseph, 
tbou^  he  succeeded  to  the  dominlooi  of  his  rooCl:^, 
Inherited  none  of  her  superstition:  uoawed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  shrino  of 
tbe  greater  portion  of  its  wealth ; and  probnely  threw 
tbe  silver  annls  that  guarded  the  high  altar,  and  even 
the  figure*  of  his  bther  and  mother,  into  the  melting- 
pot  I The  present  emperor  and  empress  have,  however, 
made  a propitiatory  visit  to  the  cell;  and  have  enden. 
Toured,  by  tbclr  pious  liberality,  to  atone,  In  tome  mea- 
sure. for  tne  sacrilegious  depredations  of  their  less  scru- 
pulouB  predecessor. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Marlaietl  consists 
of  about  90  resident  priests,  deputed  from  the  Abbi^  of 
St.  Lambricht,  who  here  form  a xiod  of  subsidiary  Brae- 
dictlne  college,  under  a pro-rector-  During  half  tW  year 
all  find  abundant  employment  among  the  penitents,  who 
arrive  here  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Shortly  after 
the  erection  of  the  cnurch,  tbe  popes  granted  the  same 
indulgence*  to  the  shrine  of  Mariaxell,  as  were  attached 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  thenceforward  it  became 
crowded  with  pilgrims.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph, the  pilgrims  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  about 
100.000  annually  ; and  it  Is  alleged  that,  at  thecelebratloQ 
of  the  16th  Jubilee  of  the  miraculous  image,  in  1757,  no 
fewer  than  SaO.ODO  individuals  did  homage  to  tbe  table 
Marla  I We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  attach 
implicit  credit  to  this  statement ; but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  number  was  very  great.  The  Atuiriam 
Bncyeiofkrdim  says  that  the  shrine  is,  at  present,  annually 
visited  by  IOO.OUU  pilgrims  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  the  number  it  fully  80,000.  (AifStria,  i.  196.)  It  Is 
customary  for  the  nilgrimt  from  different  placet  to  set 
out  togetner  ; aiui  formerly.  It  was  no  unusual  cirrum- 
stance  for  a band  of  pilgrims  from  one  provitsce  or  city 
to  have  a contest  for  precedence  with  those  from 
another ; so  that  disturbance*,  which  frequently  ended 
In  bloodshed,  were  ;>erpecually  occurring.  The  goveni- 
ment  ha*  however  put  an  end  to  these  uoseetnlybrawls, 
by  ordering  that  the  pilgrimages  from  different  places 
should  take  place  at  different  times.  Accordingly,  most 
of  the  towns  of  any  importance  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria.  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and  some  in  the 
W.  parts  or  Hungary,  have  their  stated  days  tm  which 
the  devotees  assemble,  and  form  their  processions  of 
piety  and  pleasure  after  the  manner  described  by 
Chaucer  in  his  C?anterburv  Tales.  In  all,  about  80pro- 
cessioof  lake  place  annually  from  diflVreot  parts  oi  the 
empire.  Vienna  ftimlshet  4 distinct  parties,  3 in  June  or 
July,  and  one  in  August;  the  last,  which  is  alto  the 
lan^st,  generally  consists  of  about  3,000  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot,  and  per- 
forming the  Journey  In  4 days.  In  their  progreu  they 
arc  Jumbled  togetner.  without  any  regularity,  until 
they  come  within  alKKit  a mile  of  tbe  shrine.  Here 
they  halt ; and  some  hours  are  generally  occupied  in 
marshalling  the  confuted  assemblage  into  regular  devo. 
tiorial  order.  Banners  are  unfurled ; sacred  etnbisnnt  ex- 
posed to  view  ; the  maidens  and  youths  are  placed  in  the 
van  of  the  procession,  after  whom  follow  toe  elder  pil- 
grims, male  and  female,  in  distinct  parties : and  tnus 
they  advance  to  the  church,  by  slow  and  measured  steps, 
stopping  at  certain  appointed  stations  on  the  way,  sind 
chanting  In  their  native  tongue,  whatever  it  may  be. 
tome  one  of  the  litanies,  in  general  chorus.  Arriving  by 
thousands  In  a day,  they  fill  to  suflbcatloo  every  inn  and 
house  of  accommodation  within  the  town  ; but  the  Larger 
portion  are,  notwithstanding,  obliged  to  bivouac  In  the 
fields  around ; where  they  spend  the  night  in  jollity, 
drinking  and  singing  sonn.  which  are  frequenth*  of  a 
kind  not  especially  suited  for  virgin  ears.  ( TumbuU,  1. 
197—199. ; itustri. ) It  Is  needless  to  add,  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  thoso  who  Join  these  processions 
are  but  little  Influenml  by  religious  motive*.  The  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  community  despise  them  as 
mlteralile  mummeries ; and  the  motley  crowd  principally 
consists  of  the  ignorant.  Ihc  MIe,  the  frolicsome,  and  the 
prolltgjite.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  outrage  upon  religion 
and  muraDty. 
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The  holy  imw  luji  b«wn  but  aa  Indlflbrent  protoetreM 
of  (hu  vlllace  of  Marianxcll.  Six  timei  hai  it  been  do. 
atmyed  by  tire,  and  lit  pop.  temporariW  reduced  to  ruin. 
The  laat  conAagratioii  occurred  in  lH27  ; when  the  roof 
and  tuwrra  of  the  church  were  deatroTod,  and,  out  of  1 1 1 
houar*.  only  80  eacapod.  The  Inhabltanta  are  generally 
poor.  ITicy  depena  principally  on  the  aupply  of  iiecea- 
aarics,  and  of  roaarkv,  tap^a,  rellca,  and  auch  like  ar^ 
ticlea.  to  the  pllgrima 

The  IroD.roandriea,  8 or  3 m.  dlatant  from  Marlaniell, 
are  the  moat  important  of  the  Auatrlan  empire.  Every 
aperlea  of  caating  la  executed  in  them,  from  the  largeat 
cannon  and  ateam^e^nea,  down  to  trlnketa,  which  are 
■aid  to  rival  thuae  of  ^rlin.  Marianxell  haa  also  acme 
Copper  and  aulphur  worka:  a sreat  deal  of  timber  la  aent 
from  iu  neighbourhood  to  Vienna  and  the  Black  Sea. 
{Oftterr.  Sat.  Kncvc. ; TumbuU'$  Auttria,  t 185.  lyil. ; 
UfrfHanifand  /Ac  utrman*,  11. 891 — 295. ; Uortckelman’ t 
Strin,  4c.  ; RusuU,  p.  34A>-454.) 

MAKIK-G.ALAKTE.  one  of  the  French  W.  India 
lalaiiiU.  ( V<*  Gi^aneLoupx.) 

MARIRNBUKG,  a town  of  the  Pruiiian  dom.,  prov. 
W.  Pruasia.  cap.  clrc.  ftlaiioaburg,  on  the  Kogat,  an  ann 
of  the  Viatula,  here  croaaed  by  a brl^eof  boata,  87  m. 
S.K.  Dantilc.  Pop.  (1W7)  6,70H.  Thla  little  town  is 
chledy  liKereating  .04  having  b^n  the  acat  of  the  grand 
ma«tcra  of  the  Teutonic  Order  for  nearly  two  centuriea. 

" To  the  K.K.  of  the  town,  and  on  the  aummlt  of  a amall 
hill.  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Kogat,  and  an  equal 
number  of  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  atand  the  mint 
of  the  Teutonic  Castle,  so  often  mention^  in  the  history 
of  chivalrous  times.  The  whole  mass  is  at  once  imtxMlng 
and  picttireaqtic.  bespeaking  the  mndcur  of  Its  former 
occu|>aDtJi,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  doattnod.’* 
M'»st  probably  this  casUc  had  been  commenced  towards 
the  entl  of  the  l8th,  or  the  b«'ginning  of  the  13th,  ccutury. 
In  llMI  it  waa  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  that 
part  which  was  afterwards  known  oa  the  Old  Castle ; and, 
atmiit  the  same  lime,  the  residence  of  the  grand  master 
wai  transferred  to  Marienburg  from  Venice.  Succeeding 
grand  masters  built  the  middle  and  lower  castle  (erected, 
according  to  Zedlitx,  chiefly  between  1306  and  1309),  and 
tile  church  of  KMre.Dame,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  is  still  In  existence,  and  forms  a very  prominent 
fe.iture  in  the  landscape  of  these  ruins.  In  1044,  the  Old 
Ca-otle  was  burnt  to  the  ground;  but  the  rest  of  the 
building  escaped;  and,  after  undergoing  many  viclssi*  ' 
tudes.  was  put  in  complete  repair  by  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  wrien  crown  prince.  It  comprises  a chapel,  in 
which  are  numemua  monumenta  of  tne  grand  masters, 
cells  of  the  knlgbt.monks,  with  their  halU,  dormitories, 
refcriury,  subterranean  cavema,  chapter>hcHiae,  Ac.,  In 
tolerable  preservation.  The  chaiKer-houac,  by  far  the 
most  Interesting  part  of  the  rdlnce,  is  a large  square 
a;>artment,  with  80  windows,  displaying  the  arms  of  the 
lucceuive  grand  masters  In  stained  glass.  (Granfilk't 
Tour  to  Rttfrtburfi,  1.  341, 348.)  An  antiqiuted  lower, 
c.vlled  the  ^KZ/crnn/cA/Aarm,  and  some  singular  water- 
mills in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  other  curl- 
oiitirs  of  the  town.  It  haa  a Rom.  Cath.  and  a Calvinist 
church,  a teachers*  somiiuiry.  a deaf  and  dumb  school, 
and  numerous  other  schools  ; a workhouse,  hospital,  4c. 
It  la  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ.  ; and  has  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  stockings,  and 
hata  ; various  breweries,  distilleries,  and  (annerm,  and 
some  trade  in  com  and  tlmbtT.  5fariciiburg  fell  into  Uie 
hands  of  the  Poles  by  their  coolest  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  in  I4.'>7,  and  waa  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  treaty  of 
llioni.m  1466.  (Z^rihfx,  Per  Prmu.  Slaat.  ; lii'rgAaus.) 

MARIKSWBHDKK  (Slav.  Kuidxin),  a town  of  the 
Prussian  dom.,  prov.  W.  Prussia,  can.  of  the  gov.  and 
drc.  of  Marteowerder.  on  the  IJtile  Kogat,  a tributary 
of  the  Vlatuia,  44  ro.  S.S.K.  r>aiitsic,and  514  m.  K.K.K. 
Thom.  Pop.,  in  1837  , 5,580.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  is  well-built,  aiid  has  4 suburbs.  Its  calliedral, 
erected  in  the  13th  century,  haa  a steeple  170  ft.  In  height; 
and  ill  ita  interlur  are  the  tombs  of  many  church  dig- 
tiilarie*  and  grand  roasters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
some  curious  mosaics.  ^Vhat  rt-maina  of  the  old  castle  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  judicial  courts  for  the  circle  and 
town,  and  a school  of  arts.  Marienwerder  is  the  seat 
of  the  head  court  of  justice  for  the  province  o(  Prussia, 
and  of  the  provincial  council,  and  agricultural  union  for 
W.  Prussia.  It  haa  a gymnasium,  a royal  school  of  agri. 
culture,  a school  for  the  improvement  of  neglected  chil- 
dren, an  hospital  for  biitMl  soldiers,  to  which  is  attached 
the  Louhetm,  an  Institution  for  the  blind  widows  of 
soldiers,  a large  printing  establlsbmcnt,  &c.  It  baa,  how- 
ever. few  manufacturea,  and  little  trade,  except  in  retail ; 
the  inhaba.  being  principally  employed  In  the  auppW  of 
necessaries  to  the  various  public  esinblishmeola.  {Ztd- 
Ittx  ; Z)cr  Prfuttiteke  &taat.  IL  483,  4h4.) 

MAHIGI.IANU.  a town  of  the  Keairolitan  dmn., 
prov.  .Sapoletano,  cap.  cant.,  li  m.  K.K.  Naplev.  Pop. 
I'stiinatinl  at  .5,000.  U haa  some  ruins,  which  have  tiecn 
MM  iNMcd  to  have  foruicd  part  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
M.vni. 
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MARINO  (SAK),  a town  and  republic  of  Italy,  undrr 
the  protection  of  the  Pope ; being  about  the  smallest, 
as  well  as  the  moat  ancient,  slate  In  Europe.  The 
territory  of  the  republic,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the 
legation  of  Urblno.  In  the  Papal  States,  consists  of  a 
craggy  mountain,  alNHit  8,900  ft.  high,  and  tome  adjacent 
hlllocka,  with  1 town  and  4 villages  ; comprising  an  area 
of  about  38  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  7,600.  The  town  stands 
on  the  tide  of  the  mountain  above  mentioned,  about 
15m.  S.W.  Rimini,  and  26m.  N.N.W.  Urbino.  Lat.43o 
50*  81",  long.  18°  27'  5".  Pop..5,.VI0.  It  is  acceaslblo 
by  only  one  road,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It  has  a prin- 
cfpal  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall  ; 5 churches,  in 
one  of  which  arc  the  tomb  and  statue  of  St.  Marino,  the 
founder  of  the  town  ; 4 convents,  and  3 castles.  Ita 
Inhab.  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture  and  catilc- 
bree<ling,  or  la  the  roanufacturo  of  silk.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  Inhab.  of  the  republic  reside  in  the  village  of 
Borgo,  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  which  the  town  is 
situated. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  govenim>mt  are  vested 
in  a senate,  or  council,  of  60  members,  elected  fur  life ; 80 
from  among  the  nobles.  80  from  the  citisens.  and  8<>  from 
the  rural  pop. ; and  in  a lesser  coui>ciI,  or  tribunal  of 
appeal,  compost  of  18  senators.  The  executive  powers 
bdung  to  8 capitani  rrggmti,  chosen,  every  6 months, 
bythelnhabs.  at  large  above  2.1  years  of  age:  thecapitani 
preside  in  the  council  of  60 ; and  justice  is  administered 
by  a commfstario,  who  must  not  be  a foreigner.  Every 
family  la  obliged  to  furnish  an  individual  capable  of  bear- 
iug  arms  to  the  military  force  of  the  republic,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  between  800  and  900  men  ; but  only  about  4Umc-n 
arc  ordlaarlly  kept  on  duty.  Tiie  state  supports  an  hos- 
pital, aud  4 superior  and  3 elementary  schools.  Public 
revenue  about  6.000  tcvdi  or  crowns  a-year,  w hich  is  suf- 
fleient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  The  town  grew  np  round 
a hermitage  formed  nere  by  an  Individuaf  of  the  name 
of  Alarinus,  or  Marina,  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  after- 
wards enrollnd  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury ; and  the  Inslgnlflcance  and  uninviting  character  of 
its  territory  appear,  by  making  it  unworthy  of  attention, 
to  have  enabled  It  to  preserve  its  independence  during 
the  disturtied  periods  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages.  Ic 
was  occupied  by  Cxrsar  Borgia,  hut  for  a short  period 
only;  ana  was  taken,  m 1739,  by  Cardinal  Alberoni ; but 
the  pope  disavowed  the  proceedina.  and  restored  San 
Marino  to  its  privileges.  In  1796,  Napoleon  offered  to 
increase  the  territory  of  the  republic ; but,  this  being 
wisely  declined,  ho  presented  it  with  4 pieces  of  cannon. 
{SerriMtori,  Stal.  d'ltaiia  : Adduon'$  Tow  in  Itai§f,8cc.'i 

MARKET-UOSWOUTH.  See  Boswobth  (Mae- 
BBT). 

MARKET-DRAYTOK,  a market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  partly  in  K.  Bradford  hund.,  co.  .Salw,  and 
partly  in  K.  Plrchill  hund.  co.  Staflbrd,  on  the  Tern,  a 
trib.  of  the  Severn,  18  m.  N.E.  Shrewsbury,  and  13.5  m. 
N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  I9.00U  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4.619.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the  W,  side  of 
the  river,  and  In  the  co.  Salop,  having  been  recently 
much  improved,  is  now  clean  and  well  built,  with 
tolerably  wide  streets.  The  church,  originally  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  all  but  rebuilt  in  17^7. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  K.  Catholics.  Wes- 
leyan Mrihodists,  and  IndenerKients,  with  attached 
Sunday-schools.  The  charitaole  Institvitlons  com)»rise 
a free  school,  founded  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a 
national  school,  and  a Hd  of  almshouses  and  dispensary, 
with  a few  small  money  bequests.  Drayton  was  for- 
merly a place  of  more  cunsequcmce  than  at  present ; iu 
market  having  been  among  the  largest  In  EugioiKl,  till 
the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction 
Canal  gave  superior  odvamagos  to  Slone,  iu  Staflbrdsliire. 
There  are  two  paper-mills  and  two  hurso-lirir  manufac- 
lorics  close  to  the  town ; but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  either  in  retail  trade  or  fanning  pursuits. 

Drayton  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  governed  a mayor 
and  two  constables,  chosen  at  a court-leet  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor;  and  petty  st'ssions  are  held  here  for  the 
Drayton  dir.  of  Salop.  Markets  on  Wednesdays,  chiefly 
for  com ; fairs,  for  horses  and  ianntng-stock,  Vvednesday 
before  Palm.Sunday,  Sept.  19.  and  Oct.  84. 

About  1 m.  from  Drayton,  on  Biore-hcath,  a hattlo 
was  fought  between  the  partisans  of  the  houses  of  York 
I and  Lancaster,  on  the  8^  of  Sept.  1459.  Lord  Amilry, 

I the  Lancastrian  general,  mas  slain  in  the  engagement; 
the  spot  where  he  fell  being  marked  by  a stoue,  dose  to 
the  Newcastle  road. 

MARKET- 11 ARBOROVGH.  Set  HAKBOBOUOtt 
(Mabkbt). 

MARKKT-JEW.  See  Mabazion. 

MARKKT-RASIN.  a small  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  Lindsey  div.,  co.  Linroln,  wap.  Walshcruft,  on 
the  river  of  iU  own  name,  a trib.  of  the  Aocholme,  l.tj  m. 
N.B.  Lincoln,  and  130m.  N.  London.  Area  of  par.,  1,880 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1.428.  This  town  tlitervev  notirr, 
chiefly  on  acciHint  of  its  Urge  cattle  and  ohcefi  fairs, 
which  arc  attended  by  persons  from  almost  sill  parts  of 


*H4  MAH1.BOROUGH. 

the  CO.  The  chtiirh,  nn  nnrjpni  stnirfure,  wljh  »n  ctn- 
bittlctl  tower,  (1.%*  |M‘cul{Ar  windowt.  rcsi'mldliig  tho<e  of 
the  church  «l  l.oulh.  The  livliijt  i»  a In  the 

»;ift  of  the  Lord  t.'hattcellur.  The  IL  t'atiudie*  and  Wet- 
Icyatl  Methixiiftt  have  alt  i their  rci^iin'tlve  idaces  of 
worthlpi  «mi  iti  onijr  ch.'irith  * are  a free  tch<Kil  (nnw 
inrur)x>rated  with  the  natlon.U  •cIumiI,  and  a »ct  of  alini' 
hrmiiet.  M.ukett  on  TueolAf<  ; and  falrt  on  altcniate 
Tue»dar*.  l>efw*icn  I'alin  Sund.iv  and  Sent-  V>.  .About 
1)  m W.  M.irkct  lta«tn  It  the  vilhi^e  of  Middle  Uavln, 
rernarkahh*  for  a small  church  pn->''ntin(;  a most  beau* 
tihd  siMH-imrn  of  earlv  Norman  architecture. 

M A It  I.  HU  KOI;  CiH.  a part,  and  mun.  Imr.  and  market* 
town  of  I'nirlaiid.  ci».  Witt*.  (uiimL  Sclklcy.  on  the  Kennet. 
5^7  m K.H.»th,and  70  m.\V.  London.  Area  of  pari.  b<»r. 
( which  incluile*.  with  the  old  Icir.,  the  par.  of  Hretlmtc), 
,,rrc*.  lN»p-,  in  lh3l,4.lH#».  The  town  consist*  of 
otic  bro.ut  mnhi  street,  rroatetl  bjr  others  of  Inferior  di> 
men  ions.  'I'lic  houses  are  irrc»mUrlr  built,  and  a|>pa* 
rcurl)-  of  pre.1i  Hiitiipilty,  h.ivhiit  hiph  and  curiously 
carved  K.ddes  ; a |M)rtioii  of  the  High  Street  alto  h.it  a 
kind  of  colonnade  projoctinp  fnun  the  houtet.  The 
fritildliall  is  iU|*|H>rted  on  pillars,  the  lower  |Mirt  being 
ut>co  for  the  nrr<iinmodatioD  oi  the  ixmple  rrcqiicntlng 
the  market;  attove  arc  the  cuuiicil-ch.iml)er,  tetsiont* 
hnll,  and  asM*mbIy*n>oms.  There  it  alto  a haitdiume 
markct*hout**,  the  upi'cr  f>art  of  w hich  it  utrd  as  a na- 
tiorial  trho*)!.  The  pHum.  which  nerve*  as  a brltlcwel! 
and  house  of  correction,  was  built  in  I7'«7  ; but  it  It  too 
•mail  to  admit  either  of  *pf»arate  confinement  or  proper 
classirtration,  and  (here  Is  no  prniiihm  for  hard  laiiour. 
There  1*  alto  a very  large  hotel,  p.irtly  built  with  the 
materials  of  the  old  caiile,  which  once  strxxl  at  the  S. 
cTul  ol  High  Street.  The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  near  the  {ruildhaU.  it  of  early  Norman  arrnitec- 
ture,  with  a low  square  tower : the  living  it  a vicarage, 
in  the  gift  tif  the  Dean  of  SaildMirr.  The  other  church, 
which  stands  at  the  W.  end  of  High  Street,  is  of  more 
mixlern  ronstrurtlon.  and  ditllng'iishrd  by  itt  light  pin- 
narieU  tower  : the  living  it  a rectory,  in  the  patronage 
of  (he  Hishop  of  Solbliory.  The  Independents,  Wet* 
byan  and  ('alvhiitt  Methodistt  have  likewise  their 
respective  jdaccH  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools.  I he  uational  school  fiirntihes  gratuitous  in* 
ttnirtinn  to  loo  boys  and  the  tame  number  of  girl*; 
Ix'ililet  which,  there  are  two  church  Sund-'y-schooln. 
It  has  also  a free  granimar-sciiool,  founded  by  KdwarJ 
\ I.,  and  endowed  with  estates  producing  .iIkiui  7''/.aye.ir : 
the  instructioi)  It  almost  exclusively  classical ; and  the 
tchfHiil  has  the  )>rivilege  of  tending  an  exhibitioner,  on 
thi*  Somer*«*t  loundation.  to  Krateiinse  f’ollege.  Oxford. 

M.srlb«»nmgh  hat  little  tratle,  and  derive*  Us  chief 
ten|*ort  inee  (mm  t>einK  on  the  gre.it  road  Itetween  I.on- 
4i(Hi  ami  11.1th;  iiiit  it  will  toon  lose  this  a*Ivantage,  as 
tm  Oreat  Western  ItaUway  runt  through  a line  of 
country  ronshterably  N.  of  iKe  town.  Malting  and  rope- 
m.iXxig  are  exteiittvely  pursm'd.  Large  qiiantltiet  of 
corn  and  cheese  are  tent  to  I.on«lon  and  Bristol;  their 
rarri.ige  ix-ing  greatly  facilitated  br  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  ( anal,  which  commeru'e*  at  Newbury,  and  Join# 
the  Avon  neir  Hath,  having  an  entire  length  of  .S7  m. 
••  The  town  has  likewise  M'veral  cxcelleut  Inni  and 
shops,  possesses  a large  market  for  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict. and  nuy  be  c.msidercd  in  a protperout  state,  ami 
higidy  res|rtvta!jle.”  i.t/un.  Hi-p.  p.  8..  .V<ir/*ro*.y 

rhe  b»»r.,  which  n*celved  it*  firtt  charter  from  King 
John,  in  I20A.  and  a subsequent  one,  in  1.A77,  from  LHta- 
belh.  I*  goveineil,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Art,  by  a 
mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and  I'J  coundliort ; but  It  hat 
no  separate  comroisslon  of  the  t>eace.  Corp,  revenue,  in 
'STU.  (exc.  of  'AS'll..  accruing  from  the  tale  of  pro- 
j»eriy).  MarllKirough  has  tent  "i  memt.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  *J4  Kdw.  1. ; the  right  of  election,  down  to  tiie  Re- 
form Act,  iM-iitg  vcttid  ill  the  mayor  and  burgetses  ; but 
it  W.1S.  In  fait,  a mere  nomin.ition  bor-,  betnnging  to  the 
.Marquis  of  .Aylesbury.  Registered  clectori,  in  Th31i-40. 
2-dj.  Markets  on  S.ituniay  j large  fairs.  10  July.  I Aug. 
and  ‘£i  Nov.  ( Muh.  Corp  Hrp  ; Part.  B.  Bept-,  part 
vi.  ; Oifurd  Calendar  ; Frir.  h^arm.) 

M A Rl.tJ  W ((tUK.ATy,  a pari.  hor..  market- town,  and 
mr.  of  I'ngland.  ro.  Hiicki.  hund.  Destiorough,  on  the 
N'.  bank  of  the  'I'hamos  (here  crossed  by  a handsome 
tiispension-bridae).  V9m.  W.  I^oiidon.  Area  of  pari. 
iKir..  which  tndude*  the  several  part,  of  CriMt  Marlow, 
Little  Marlow,  Medtneiih.itn,  ami  Hlsh.im  (the  last  being 
ill  Berks).  M,i)(0acre«.  Hop.,  in  |h3|.6.I7>V  'I'he  town, 
forineil  t>y  teveral  street*,  meeting  in  a large  o(>en  mar- 
ket-place,  it  irreguhirly  built;  but  is  well  p.ived  and 
ligtitisl,  and  contain*  many  siit>ttanli.il  hmites,  and  a 
gixKl  tnwiwhall.  The  }var.  church,  opened  in  IKV>.  1*  a 
hamlsonic  structure,  *urm«Hinte«l  by  a spire.  The  living 
I*  a vnarage,  lu  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
(fl<mc<*^(er.  I'lierc  are.  also,  places  of  worship  for  AVe»- 
leyan-Meth'Mlisii  and  Ba|Kf*tt.  with  aUarheil  Sunday* 
tciKxtIs.  A ch.irlty-tc)i<x>l,  for  21  Uiy*  and  12  girl*,  a 
iiuli'iiial  wiiMMil.  for  children  of  lx>(h  sex***,  and  .t  *■>(  of 
abut. houses,  are  thu  princiftal  benevolent  lounda'iotii. 


M.ARNE. 

Great  Marlow  hat  little  trade,  except  what  retulu  from 
itt  potitlon,  in  tlie  midst  of  a rich  ami  prmluctive  country, 
luh.ibitrd  by  wealthy  lamLownera.  On  the  LiKldoo, 
however,  are  teveral  payfer-mllU  ; aod,**uo  the  whole, 
the  town  it  slowly  recovering  from  a state  of  great  de« 
pretiion,  consequent  to  the  removal,  tome  yean  ago,  of 
the  mlhlary  college.”  (Fart.  Bound.  Brp.)  The  b^r. 
has  returnetl  2 inein*.  to  Uie  H.  of  C..  with  tome  Inter- 
ruption*, since  IfHKdw.  I.;  the  right  of  eloctloa  being 
vesUnl,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  In  houteholderi,  paying 
trot  and  hit.  The  H>>undary  Act  extended  the  limit*  of 
the  pari,  hor.,  by  Including  with  the  old  lior  3 out-pari. 
Keguten-d  ehvtort.  In  ls3ii.40,  3«7.  Market,  well  at- 
tmdiil.on  Saturday;  fairs,  for  cattle  and  fanning  pro- 
duce, Mav  I — Sand  (>rt.  ‘il>.  {Fart.  Fap<r$,  4‘‘-) 

M.AR.Af .ANDK,  a town  of  France,  dtp.  I-aH-et-Ga- 
ronne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  (•aroiiiie,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  rmo  arch,  30  m.  N.  W.  Agen.  Pup,  ( Ih36),  ex. 
com.,  4.HM1.  It  It  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and 
clean;  h.i*  several  gmid  uubllr  edifices,  and  U nearly  tur. 
rounded  by  an  csplanaut*,  planted  with  tree*.  It  hat  a 
tmali  port,  suitable  for  tti'am-boat*,  which  ascend  the 
G.ironne  a*  high  os  Marmaiide.  It  ii  the  teat  of  court* 
0forlgtn.1l  Juriiuiictlon  and  commerce;  and  hat  nianu- 
f.ictures  of  wooBcii  and  linen  fabric*,  cordage  and  •ail- 
cloth,  and  several  brandy  dUtUlerie*.  {.Hugo,  art.  Loi~ 

M.ARNF,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  N K.,  formerly  In- 
cluded ill  the  prnv,  of  Champagne,  chiefly  between  lat. 
4H<9  yy  and  VJF  VY  N . , and  long.  3-’  .K/  ami  !f>  K..  has  ing 
N.  Anlcnnrt  ami  Alsne,  W.  tnr  latter  dep.  and  .Seine- 
et-M:ime.  S.  Aube,  and  K.  Haute  Marne  and  Meute. 
I.ength.  R.  to  W..  aliout  70  m. ; greatest  breadth,  neatly 
at  much.  Area.  H17.037  hectare*.  Pop.  (10^0  34-S,94S. 
The  hliU  In  this  dep.  do  not  rite  to  more  than  1 Jton  ft. 
above  the  tea;  It*  general  slope  It  from  S.E.toN.VV., 
In  which  direction  nearly  all  It*  river*  flow.  It  derive* 
Its  name  from  the  M.ime,  which  divide*  It  Into  S nearly 
equal  |virts.  ThI*  river  rise*  In  the  dep.  of  Haute- 
Marne.  atioiitSm.  S.  Langre* ; it  flowt,  at  first  N.W., 
and  afterwards  generally  W.,  through  the  dept.  Haiite- 
Manie,  Marne.  Alsne,  Seine-et-Marne.  Seliie-et-Oi>«, 
and  Seine  ; and  fall*  Into  the  Seine  at  Charentoo,  aliout 
I m.  S.K.  Paris,  after  a course  of  about  3(X1  m.,  for  315  of 
which  It  It  n.ivigaiite.  It  hat  tome  considerable  affluent* ; 
and  Vitry.  ('hfibrns.  ChAteau-Thierry,  and  Meauz  are 
on  tts  iianki.  About  3*3Jt  of  this  dep..  Including  all 
its  central  portion,  h.it  an  arid  barren  toll,  composed 
pr!nci]>ally  of  chalk,  corenni  w ith  a thin  layer  of  vege- 
table mould.  But  on  the  iMirdert  of  thii  tterilr  tract  *r« 
the  vineyards  which  protiuce  the  celebrated  cham|>«gT»« 
wine : ami  surrounding  it  it  a country  with  a deep  and 
rich  alluvial  soil.  In  IH34,  the  cultivated  land  ma*  et- 
tlmateil  at  014.875  bertarr*.  pavturet  at  3H.4.VI  ditto, 
vineyanli  18.4'*5  ditto.  woexU  7‘*.b0l  ditto,  and  heaths, 
watti't.  Ac.,  Ifi.iifil  diito.  Considerably  more  com  it 
grown  than  Is  r'.-qiiir«7l  for  home-roniumption.  Itt 
average  annual  amoiint  ha*  been  estimated  at  3.00r)Ji(i0 
hector.  ; but,  according  to  the  official  tablet.  4,570, fOO 
hectol.  were  harvest'd  in  1*C15,  chiefly  wheat,  oat*,  and 
! rye.  The  eullure  of  the  vine  it,  however,  by  far  th« 

: most  important  branch  of  industry.  'I'he  dep.  I*  sup- 
posed to  fumlsh  annually  from  650,000  to  700.000  bec- 
tol.  Of  this  quantity,  however,  the  finest  growths, 

Crodured  in  the  arrond*.  of  K|«eriiay  and  Hheimt,  make 
lit  a small  portion.  The  nd  wine*  ”*c  di$tmgumt 
par  tx.iucxmp  dr  Jinrue,  dr  dihcalrtse,  rt  ifagrttmrmtf 
its  occupmt  iris  rang  dulrnguf  ponm'  tri  wietUrmfS 
9iH$  Jins  du  royaufw."  ( Jw//irw.  21 . ) But  the  white 
wine*,  which  Include  the  finest  varietle*  of  ckampafttf, 

I arc  far  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  of  three 
j sorts,  ttiU,  moutuui,  and  grand  moussrur.  Tbe  rrma 

f’ourmrit  prefer  the  first,  or  tUll  wluct,  of  which  Sil- 
ery  (whicn  trr)  Is  the  best;  but  the  greater  number 
' of  amateurs  prefer  the  moutteux,  being  that  variety 
' of  the  sparkling  wine  which  merely  creams  on  the  tur* 

' face : the  grand  mosuietLr.  or  full  frothing  wines,  arc 
le«i  e«trvmP4i  I'he  wine  of  Ay,  the  best  of  the  mou*- 
' seux  v.nriely.  is  an  exquisite  liquor,  worthy,  according  to 
the  President  l)e  Thou,  of  being  calicu  I'liiirm 
' The  best  of  the  red  wines  are  thn«e  of  Veny,  Verienay, 

I M.illy,  Boiirr,  St  B.isle,  (!lns-Thlerry,  Ac.  The  vine- 
yards round  Kpernay  are  valued  at  from  4,n00  to  lO.UOO, 

1 and  even  ‘J0,r4Ni  fr.  the  ar|M  iit ; arxl  about  S.4UD pteert  of 
wines  of  the  finest  growths  arc  produced  annually  In 
its  arrond-  and  that  of  lUiHmt.  aWit  a half  of  which 
' is  exyKirted  to  foreign  countries.  Rhelmt,  Etirmay,  and 
i Aviice  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  wine  trade.  Kpemar  ha* 

' extensive  vauits.  excavalctl  in  tufa,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  the  presernlion  of  wine*.  (Scr  FrtoaY.) 

I Agriculture,  according  to  Hugo,  is  In  a tolerably  ad- 
I vanced  state.  Near  St.  Mimehould  orchards  are  uu- 
< meroii*.  More  cattle  are  reared  than  in  any  of  the 
' a«i)arent  dep*..  the  numlier,  in  1830.  being  about  120.4X10. 

; In  the  same  year  the  dep.  was  estimated  to  have  .MMl.UX) 
I sheep,  the  lires-dv  of  which  have  l>een  much  imiiroved  by 
' crossing  with  .M«>rtnos  and  English  vorictiv*.  lu  1835,  uf 


MARNE  (HAUTE). 

ITO^lS  pro|tertle<  tubject  lo  the  contribnUon  fondirr, 
9^..Vi3  were  at  le««  than  S fr..  and  3-t,Hy7  at  from 

Mo  lU  fr. ; 134  were  a»»e«M>d  at  l/iOUfr.  ami  upwardi. 
It  y a df  Vaitanc(  dim*  le  mai'«  ii  M'y  a pat  de 
grawitt  /ortMtui.  On  n'y  ewl  point  if  contratlr 
ant  df  t'fxirimf  opuknce  rt  dt  ta  mitere  / la  nimdiLiti 
n'y  rrgnf  »iint.  Ufmeo.)  Marne  hai  but  one  Iron  mhtr ; 
but  it  7umi*hct  excellent  mill.ktoncs.  potter'a  clay,  Ac. 
Manufacture*  of  various  klnda  of  woollen  fabrics,  woollen 
jaro,  &c.  are  established  at  Hhelms ; and  bats,  silk 
iro^s.  paper,  glau,  earthenware,  cordage,  leather, 
candles,  and  soap  are  tnndo  iu  difTerout  places.  Marne 
is  divided  into  dve  arroiKls. ; chief  towns.  Chalons-sur- 
Mamc  the  cap.,  Kpernay,  Kheiius,  St.  Meochould.  and 
Vilrj-le'Kran^aif.  It  sends  6 menu  to  the  (’h.  of  l)ep. 
Numberofelcctors(lti3-'t>3'>),2.3i>l.  Total  public  revenue 
( IS3I  >.  13,'/£1,C3C  fr.  ; expoiidituru,  fr.  (lingo. 

art.  .Varisc;  QfflciaJ  Tatlrs  s Juiiifn,  Topograpkie  de 
yignublet  i IJenderum  on  ff'iae*.  p.  1&3.  &c.) 

aIaknb  (Hactb),  a dcp.  of  Trance,  rcg.  S.R., 
tween  lat.  47^  3V  and  4Ht>  4b'.  and  long.  4^^  40^  and 
tp  E.,  havine  N.  the  deps.  of  Mame  and  Meuse,  K. 
Vosges  and  Haute  Sadne,  S.  the  latter  and  C<ite  d'Or, 
and  W.  Ode  d’Or  and  Aube.  Length,  N.N.W.  to 
S..S.E.,  M)  m. ; average  breasUh,  about  30  in.  Area, 
C'i5.(M3  hectares.  Pup.  (I(<36},  The  plateau  of 

I,angre*  and  the  Faucillcs  mountains  traverse  the  S. 
and  B.  parts  of  this  dep.,  covering  the  greater  part 
of  Its  surface  with  their  ramifications.  They,  how- 
ever, no  where  rise  to  any  great  elevation ; Mo'nt*aigu, 
the  highest  point  in  Haute  Marne,  being  oniy  i.tiSO 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  rivers,  arc  the  Marne, 
which  Intersects  the  dep.  lengthwise ; its  aflluents  the 
Omain,  Bl^se,  Meuse,  and  Aube,  rise  in  this  dcp., 
and  hare,  more  or  less,  a K.  course.  Surface  mostly 
stony  or  calcareous;  there  not  lieing  more  than  11,000 
hectares  of  rich  soil.  In  IS34,  however,  the  arable  land 
was  supposed  to  comprise  836.(>ll  hectares;  pasture 
land.  do.  ; vineyards,  i3,13<>  do. ; w(»ods,  174, 

do. ; and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.,  27,900  do.  The  farmers 
devote  tlieir  attcntiim  to  the  growing  of  corn,  the  cut. 
ture  of  the  vino,  and  the  reanng  of  live  stock.  The 
produce  of  com  exceeds  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion : the  annual  supply  is  estimated  at  nearly  l.tNJb.iXX} 
hectolitres,  chiefly  wheat  and  oats.  The  protUice  of 
wine  amounts  to  between  400,0(XI  and  5UO,UOQ  licctoU. 
a year ; but  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
wines  of  Mame.  Cherries  and  walnuts  arc  grown  In 
considerable  ouamltles.  The  pasture  binds  are  excel- 
lent i and,  in  IH3U,  there  were  M.UUI)  head  of  cattle,  and 
821.000  sheep  In  the  den. : the  annual  produce  of  wovil 
is  estlmatfHl  at  ItiO.OOn  kllogr*.  In  some  cantons  of  the 
arrond.  V’assy,  a good  many  turkeys  are  reared.  Bees 
are  numerous,  and  wax  and  honey  arc  valimhle  pro- 
ducts.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  wooded  deps.  in  France, 
and  St.  Dlsler  has  a considerable  trade  in  timber,  sent 
in  large  quantities  to  Paris  by  the  Mame.  Iron  is  the 
only  metiu  found  in  the  dep..  but  the  working  of  the 
Iron  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  thHr  produce,  hold 
a high  rank  among  the  occupations  of  the  |M?op)e.  The 
dep.  has  upwards  of  50  smelting  furnaces  (/iautt‘/i>ur‘‘ 
neau*),  and  IbO  ordihary  forBes.  Iron  plates,  rasps, 
flies,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured ; 
and  the  cutlery  of  I«angrcs  has  long  enjoyed  a high 
reputation.  Chaumnnt  has  manufactures  of  gloves  and 
haix*r<lasbery.  Linen  and  cotton  thrc.ad.  wax,  candles, 
leather,  brandy,  and  vinegar  are  the  other  chief  articles 
made  in  the  dcp.  In  livl.S.  of  124,714  properties,  suhject 
to  the  contribution  /onewre,  72.C24  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5 fr.,  and  1G,700  at  from  A to  10  fr.  Haute  Marne 
is  divided  Into  three  arronds.  | chl'T  towns,  Chaiimnnt 
tbu  cap.,  larnsres.  and  Vasty.  It  sends  4 mcms.totbo 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Number  of  rh“Ctors  (IH38-U), 
],'!G4  Total  public  revenue  ( IKII ).  G,7S9,5'.'3  fr.  (Hugo, 
art.  JlaHlc  .Vornc  ; l}fflciat  Tabiet.  fee.) 

MAUUS  . VA.SARHELY.  or  SZEKELV-VAnSA- 
HKLY  (Cerm.  Scumurlt,  Wallach.  UtekoreJ),  a royal 
free  town  of  Transylvania,  the  cap.  of  tlie  Ssekler-limd, 
and  of  the  tinkle,  or  presidency,  of  Maro«  ; on  the  .Maros, 
A3  m.  N.N  E.  Hcmianstadt.  Pop.  7,000.  **  AUhoUi.'h 
there  is  nothing  very  imjMisina  In  the  wide  *lr«“ts  and 
small  houses,  of  which  Maros- vkiirlirly  is  mostly  com- 
posed, it  is  rather  an  im^wrtant  place ; and.  io  w inter, 
many  of  the  gentir  In  the  neighbourhood  take  up  their 
resilience  within  it.  Moreover,  both  Protestants  and 
t.‘atholii-s  hate  colleges  here ; the  Protestant  has  HOO, 
and  the  Catholic  3^K).  scholars;  ami  these  initltutions 
give  something  of  a literary  air  to  its  society.  Maros 
VA<£rhcly  Is  also  the  seal  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
in  Traniylvania,  the  Hoyai  Table ; and  It  Is.  in  conse- 
quence. the  great  law-school  of  the  country.  Almost 
all  the  young  nobles  who  desire  to  Uke  any  part  in 
public  biulnrss.  as  well  os  ail  the  lawyem,  after  having 
fltiNheil  their  regular  course  of  study,  think  it  Dcccssary. 
under  the  name  of  /nrafen,  to  pass  a year  or  two  here 
in  reoiiing  law,  and  attending  the  court. 

“ The  great  pride  of  the  town  U the  fine  library  of 
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the  Tcickit,  fotindi'«l  by  the  Chancellor  Telckl.  and  left 
to  his  family,  on  the  conditiou  of  Its  belug  always  optn 
to  the  public.  It  contains  about  80.UUU  vuls..  which  are 
placed  in  a very  handsome  building,  ami  kept  in  excellent 
order  It  is  must  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  I..alln 
and  Greek  classics.’*  ( Paget' t Hungary  and  Tramtilr.. 
11.  Xi3.  394.)  The  town  has  a Kom.  Catb.  gYninasiuiii 
. ajid  seminary,  a reformed  college,  with  a library  and 

firlnting-otScc,  two  convents,  a flourishing  auino,  or 
iterary  club,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. |>ar(iruUrly  tobacio.  which  is  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities ill  its  vidiuly.  (Paget  i ^rgkaut;  OciU’rr.f  Sat. 
Stia,e. ) 

MAKSAI.A  (an.  I.ilybtmm),  a city  and  sea-port  of 
Sicily,  at  its  W.  extremity,  adJ.U'eot  to  Cape  Boeo  (the 
/'rom<»ir«r;ttm  l.ilybtrum),  in  the  intend.  ofTraiuini.  Iti 
m.  S..S.W.  Trapani ; iat.37'^4S'  10"  N. ; long.  22®  2A'  10" 
K.  Pop.,  in  1»<31,  2341AM.  It  is  of  a square  form,  and  is 
I surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  at  the  angles  with 
bastions,  but  destitute  of  a glacis.  It  might  be  easily 
rendered  a strong  military  post ; but.  at  present,  it  is 
w ithout  ordnance,  quarters,  or  bomb-proof  stores.  The 
town,  which  is  pretty  well  built,  is  bW-cted  by  a broad 
and  repulor  itri'ct,  called  the  Caisaro,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  a large  edllice,  ornamented  with 
16  tine  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  has 
16  churches,  numerous  convents,  a retiro,  or  place  of 
' retirement  under  monastic  regulation,  3 abl>eys,  a gyro- 
' nasiuin.  a seminary,  an  hospital,  with  70  beds,  a monte-di- 
' pieta,  barracks  fur  cavalry^  an  old  castle,  Ac.  Among  its 
curliKsitics  is  a bsrll-iuwer,  which  vibrates  perceptibly 
I when  the  bell  is  rung. 

I Lilybsum  was  famous  for  its  port ; but,  though  secure, 

' and  well  adapted  fur  the  use  of  the  galUes  of  tiie  ancients, 
it  would  nut  have  accumimxlatcd  the  larger  ships  ofmo- 
' dero  times.  Captain  .Smyth  says,  that  where  deepest, 
the  ancient  port  could  not  have  had  more  than  14  ft 
■ water.  The  Itomans,  in  their  struggles  with  the  Carlha- 
' giniaiis,  attempted  over  and  over  again  to  fill  up  the 
i port,  but  unifurmlv  without  success.  This,  however, 
j was  eiTi'cted,  in  15^0,  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who.  to 
prevent  the  Rarbary  corsairs  frum  taking  refuge  here, 

< hllcti  up  the  port  with  rubldsh.  *i'he  modern  is  not, 
therefore,  identical  with  the  ancient  harbour,  but  Is 
alvout  I m.  S.  from  the  town.  U has  a mole,  cunstructi  d 
' by  Mr.  Woodhmwe,  for  tlio  convenience  of  the  slilpmcnt 
of  his  wine:  Urge  ships  anchor  8.W.  fhnn  the  city, 
alHiiit  2 ni.  off  shore.  In  irmn  H to  11  fathoms  water.  Tlie 
I entrance  to  the  |Kirt  is  a good  deal  encumlH'red  with 
' rocks  and  reefs  ; the  knowledge  of  which  is  as  indisjK-u- 
\ sable  to  the  muilern,  ns  it  was  to  the  ancient,  mariuers. 

! ( Smyth's  Sicily,  p>  233. ) 

< Marsala  is  indebted  for  its  imp<)rtance  in  mrxlrm  times 
* to  iu  wliif  trade;  which  has  grown  up,  within  the  last 
lialf  centnry.  through  the  skill  and  iiitclligeuce  of  the 
Messrs.  Woodhmise,  Kngiislimen,  who  U-gan  business 
here  io  17^9.'  The  wine,  hnwever.  did  not  U*gin  turome 
into  much  repute  till  iMO'i,  w hen  it  was  suppUe<i,  by  order 
of  Lord  Nelson,  lo  the  Miditerrancan  flet‘t.  It  Is  .n  dry 
wine,  the  Iteit  quaidies  closely  resembling  the  lighter 
sorts  of  Ma<leira ; but  the  extensive  demand  fur  it  in 
this  country  is.  no  doubt,  ascribable  more  to  its  cheap- 
ness than  its  quality.  It  is,  however,  lo  all  rnipecti, 

' superior  to  C'a|>e  Madeira,  with  which  it  priiirip.ally 
comes  into  coinp<Hltion.  Tiie  success  of  the  3lcssrs. 
j Woodhousc  h.as  U^l  others  to  embark  in  the  business; 

, and  Mr.  Ingham  ami  Mr.  i^eorgo  Wood  hove,  als«i.  very 
large  esublishmenti  at  Marsala.  The  cnllro  prmluce  of 
j the  district  is  estimated  at  about  30,(KI0  pipes,  of  which 
I from  IM.WiO  to  2b,000  are  exporti-d,  partly  to  the  U.  State* 

I and  the  W.  Indies,  at  well  as  to  England.  In  1H2.3.  the 
entries  of  Marsala  for  home  consumption  In  the  Lnitt^ 

\ Kingdom  amounted  lo  79, gall*. ; whereas,  in  l§39, 

: they  amounted  to  3i.9,417  galls.  ; but,  for  some  ye.ars 
j past,  tbe  consutiiption  has  Ui-n  pretty  stationary, 
j Besides  wine,  Mar«aia  ex|ioru  com,  cattle,  oil,  salt, 
j and  soda;  but  In  no  great  ttuaitlUies.  In  1H30,  37  British 
and  9 American  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  6..V18 
I tons,  cleared  out  from  Marsala.  (.\tacgregur't  ItejMrt 
' on  the  I'ommcrcial  SlaSutics  </  the  Ttco  SicUiet,  passim  * 

. t'ow»«si'rc»a/  Dict-i  (\fflcial  Atcotmls,  he.) 

[ Lllvliarum,  from  iu  proximity  to  r,-vrthage,  and  the 
' excellence  of  Us  port,  was,  for  a lengthened  nerhxi.  the 
caidtal  of  the  Carthaginian  p«i«sossions  in  Sicily.  It  was 
a place  of  great  strength  ; being  fortified  by  strong  walls 
' and  a di-ep  ditch.  Into  whicli  the  sea  ap|>cars  to  have 
; flowi'fl  (Iiilybius,  lib.  i.  cap  43.);  indeed,  a portion  of 
I the  ancient  ditches  still  exist  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion.  (Uvate't  i'lassical  Tour,  il.  73.)  The  siseof  the 
j city  may  be  inferred  from  the  f.irt  of  its  requiring  a 
I garrison  of  lO.WiO  men,  exclusive  of  the  citlieus,  fiw  iU 
; defence.  The  succestfiil  resl'iance  it  opposed  to  Byrrhii#, 
by  whom  it  was  attacked  with  great  fury,  and  iU  tbs 
I fence  against  the  Homans,  luflicicntly  evince  its  strenglh 
I and  importance.  After  having  incflcctually  attempted 
I to  carry  it  by  assault,  the  Humans  converted  tbe  siege 
' into  a blockade;  and  the  city  only  surrendered  at 
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the  eml  of  firf  jMn.  when  the  ilcft>al  of  Htnno  tnmde 
farther  rc»<<tance  unaTAlling.  ( Anrii'ut  I'nipmai  llu~ 
<ory.  xrii.  Ml..  Ac.,  Hvo.  e<1. ) I'uder  (he  Knmaru  tt  vu 
thr  reaiUence  of  a qimtor  \ and  is  catiod  bjr  Cirero, 
eirilas  tpltmdfdurimut.  (In  Verrrtn,  t.  cap.  <V)  Very 
few  remains  now  exist  of  its  ancient  Kraodettr ; rases, 
coins,  Ac.,  are.  howerer,  ocra«i»naUy  dug  up;  and  in 
the  town. hall  is  a group  of  two  lions  dc<troylng  a bull, 
said  to  be  worthy  the  best  pericKl  of  Grecian  art. 

MAKSKILLKS  (Fr.  an.  .V/isj//«a),  a large 

commercial  city  ami  sea-port  of  F ranee,  dep.  Uouches.du* 
Rhone,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  K.  side  of  a bay  of 
the  Giilnh  of  Lyons.  3h  m.  SV.N.W,  Toulnu,  about  170 
m.  S.S.K.  Lyons,  and  t-JO  m.  S.K.  Paris  ; lat.  43'^  17'  4y' 
N..  long.  5*  irt'  l.V'  K.  Pop.  of  the  city.  cx.  suburbs.  In 
; and.  inc.  suburbs,  14C.'/39  : but  this  offlrlal 
statement  is  said  to  be  under  ttic  mark,  and  it  is  alleged 
that,  including  strangers,  the  iHjp.  is  now  (IK40>  at  least 
17(>.6<K>.  (Cunductrur  dims  AforscrV/c.) 

" 'Die  situation  of  Marseilles, " says  Mr.  Maclaren,  ^ Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  I erer  saw.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  a tnuln  about  G m.  or  7 m.  broad,  bounded  by 
lofty  precipitous  hills.  The  whole  space  from  the  city, 
bbtea  to  the  hills,  is  adorned  with  rillas  and  hamlets  ; for 
every  merchant  or  resiMTtable  shopkeeper  here  has  bis 
m.iison  d ■ campagnf.  These  buildingi  arc  showy,  some* 
times  large  and  splendid.  They  are  called  Jtastidrs.  »xid 
1 learn  that  their  iiumbur  is  not  less  than  5.(XXi.’‘  {Soirs 
pn  Frantf  and  Italy,  n.  30.)  The  country  around  is. 
however,  extremely  arid  ; and  the  wind  called  the  mu~ 
tral  li  hllghliiia  and  noxious  in  the  extreme.  The  dty 
is  somewhat  of  a horse-shoe  shape,  and  built  round  its 
|>ort.  It  is  dirldi'd  into  two  parts : — The  hrst.  nr  old 
town,  occupy  iig  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  cltr,  on 
rising  ground,  on  the  N-  side  the  harbour,  is  connned, 
ill-lMiilt,  with  narrow  dark  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  not 
half  ventilated,  and  inconceivably  filthy.  The  si^cond,  or 
new  town.  coiutrurtiHi  in  the  m>Hlr>rn  style,  with  regular 
slrccU.  and  hands^»me  squares  and  hoitsei,  stands  on  the 
S.  and  K.  sides  of  the  port ; being  separatni  from  the  old 
town  by  a magulflcent  street,  which  extends  In  a right 
line  from  the  Porte  d’Alx  to  the  Porte  de  Rome,  Ira* 
versing  the  city  in  Its  entire  length  N.  to  S.  The  middle 
part  o!  this  street,  called  the  I'ours,  is  sIscUered  by  trees  ; 
tlie  houses  on  either  side  are  good  ; it  has  some  hand* 
■ume  fountain*,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  placet  of  public 
resort ; but  the  favourite  public  promenade  is  the  /fire 
L'anarbiir^i  a fine  broad  street,  running  at  a right  angle 
from  the  foregoing  to  (he  inner  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
and  completiiiglhelmeordemarration  between  the  old  .md 
new  town.  Marseilles  has  been  fortified  at  dificreiit  p<‘* 
nods  ; but  Its  walls  were  finally  destroyed  (n  I‘'h0;  and 
their  place  it  occupied  by  l>oulevardt  planted  wltli  trees, 
beyond  which  the  city  is  rapiilly  extending,  particularly 
towards  the  K.  and  .S.  ll  still,  no  doubt,  is  defended  by 
the  fort  of  Svtre  Datne  de  la  (Jarde,  on  a steep  eminence 
to  the  S.;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation  than  for  its  stnmgth  : the  harbour  (see  post) 
is  protected  by  a fort  on  either  side  its  entrance,  by  (he 
('hAteaud'If.on  the  island  of  the  same  lusine,  and  by  some 
adiiitional  works  ou  the  islands  of  Ratooeau,  Pomegue, 
&c..  nearly  opposite  its  mouth. 

Marsciues  has  numerous  public  cxllflces,  but  none 
merits  any  detailed  notice.  '1‘hc  cathedral  occutdes  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana  ; it  Is  extensUe.  but 
heavy-looking.  Its  interior  is  a mixture  of  various 
orders  ; and  its  oniaments,  witirh  are  mostly  of  the  lUh 
and  i'ith  centuries,  are  in  bad  taste.  In  fact^  none  of  the 
clin.’-chcB  within  the  city  have  any  considerable  claims  to 
notice.  The  church  of  St.  Maiielclne  (formerly  des  CAor* 
trrue),  in  the  suburbs,  an  edifice  constructed  in  the  I7(h 
century,  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else  ; U has  a hand- 
some facade,  and  ‘i  steeple*  (^anrpalu/cl),  remarkable  fur 
their  light  appearaure.  There  are  in  all  about  IfO  Rom. 
t'ath.  diurchi't,  several  chapels.  3 Greek  churches,  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a synagogue.  The  Prefcclure  is 
the  fiiH'st  of  the  public  buildings.  Tlir  towii-hall.  on 
the  N.  quay,  is  a heavyodificc.  composed  of  two  se|>aratr 
piles  of  Iniilding.  cuimccted  by  a light  and  elegant  arch 
on  the  first  story.  Its  ground  flour  Is  appropriated  to 
the  exchange.  There  are  numerous  hoipiult.  and  other 
charlt^de  institutions.  I'he  Hotel  Dieu,  oue  of  the 
first  established  hospitals  in  France,  was  foundi*d  in 
ll8d;  it  has  usually  from  500  to  (<U»,  and  is  cap.ible  of 
accommodating  750  patienta  The  Jliioilal  de  la  TAari/<'. 
fouuded  in  )f>4n.  an  asylum  for  agra  persons,  and  fur 
or|ihans,  foundlings.  Ac.,  has  usually  from  HOO  to  H50 
inmates.  The  Laxarrtto,  one  of  (lie  largest  and  most 
T>erfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Kuropc.  is  situated 
t»  the  .N'.  of  the  city,  and  is  surrcMtulcd  by  a triple  wall. 
Ships  may  clear  from  It  while  in  quarantine.  Marseilles 
has  also  a lying-in  hospital,  a bureau  de  birt^aisanee, 
a«ylums  for  jax»r  children,  a monl-de-virte,  and  a 
laviiiKs’  twnk.  Orieof  the  largest  public  edifices,  formerly 
a Ileruardlne  c<»nvent,  arct)mmodatei  the  Royal  CoUege, 
w h<ch  has  iietwcen  3UU  and  400  students  ; the  Royal  So- 
cl>  t)  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art ; the  |mblic  library 


of  50.000  printed  roll.,  and  1,300  MSS.,  with  cabinets  ot 
natural  history,  medals,  and  antiquities,  Ac.  and  a gallery 
of  paintings,  comprising  works  by  Carrarri.  Salvator 
Rosa.  Rubras,  Vandyk.  Jordaens.  and  other  artists  of  tlse 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The  obserratory.  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  old  town,  has  apartments  appropriated 
to  acbouls  of  navigation,  geometry,  Ac.  The  (»rand 
Theatre,  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Odeon  in  Paris,  is 
sparious  ami  handsome.  It  has  G tiers  of  boxes  ; but  is 
In  general  ilUattemled.  The  Tkidire  Francis,  a small 
building,  open  on  Sundays  for  vaudevilles,  and  on  other 
davs  for  occasional  concerts,  is  more  freqiievtted.  Tho 
other  chief  public  buiUlings  and  establishments  arc  the 
ball  of  justice,  (he  new  prison,  the  custom-house,  ar- 
senal, barracks,  mint,  bishop's  palace,  various  public 
balls,  the  fish  market.  Ac.  Marseilles  has  a b^nic 
garden,  and  some  excellent  public  baths.  It  is  wHI 
supplied  with  water  from  fountains  and  public  wells, 
but  It  is  not  introduced  into  the  houses.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Rue  d'.Alx  Is  an  unfinished  tritimpbal 
arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  originally  erected  In 
honour  of  the  Due  d’Angnuleroe,  after  bis  invasion  of 
S|ialn  In  lH23 ; hut  it  is  now-  intended  to  commemorate 
the  Revolution  of  1*00.  emo  of  the  effects  of  which  was 
to  cx|>el  the  Due  d’Angoulemc  from  the  kingdom  I 
Marseilles  has  but  few  rvmatns  of  antiquity.  Exccfit  a 
founiaiu,  with  an  Inscription  In  Greek,  an  obelisk,  and 
the  remains  of  nn  aqueduct,  none  Is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  it  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Marseilles  pot. 
tested  any  grand  or  remarkable  nlifiers  In  antiquity ; 
and  if  she  did,  the  corrotling  infliionre  of  the  sea  air, 
which  proves  so  detrimental  to  the  modem  buildings, 
has  been  a powerful  agent  in  their  destruction.  But 
the  Marsv-illals.  for  a lengthened  period,  took  little 
interest  iu  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  post  ages ; 
and,  says  Hugo,  " lorsque  I'esprlt  de  conversation  rntra 
dans  les  mcpurs.  il  n'y  avait  plus  rieo  A consenrer.'’ 

Marseilles  It  the  see  of  a bishop,  suffVagan  under  Aix  ; 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  juristiictinn  and  com- 
merce ; a chamber  of  commerce ; the  residence  of  a com- 
missary-general and  a treasurer  of  marine ; and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Hth  milita^  division  of  the  king- 
dom. Consuls  from  all  the  principal  states  of  Eurutte 
and  America  are  resident  in  it.  Besides  the  public 
institutions  before  noticed,  it  has  a diocesan  seminary, 
a royal  society  of  medicine,  societies  of  a^culture  ami 
belles  letlres,  a statistical  society,  an  amenwum,  and 
several  commercial  and  other  cluba  3 newspapers  (S  of 
them  daily),  and  several  literary  journals  are  published 
In  the  citv ; the  princi|>al  of  the  former  are  tne  Sema~ 
pMore  de  SlarsetVe  and  the  Gaxt  lle  du  Midi, 

The  port,  to  which  Marseilles  is  whollr  imiebted  for 
her  early  and  long-continued  prosperity,  is  a fine  basin, 
stretching  from  W.  to  K.  about  l.OOn  yards,  into  the  ve^ 
centre  of  the  city.  It  has  from  IG  to  IH  ft.  water  at  iu 
entrance,  and  fn>m  13  to  34  (1.  within  ; so  that  it  Is  ex- 
tremely well  flttnl  fur  moderate-sited  merchantmen, 
of  which  it  will  accommodate  from  1,000  to  1.300.  The 
ships  come  close  to  the  quavs.  by  which  it  is  sur- 
round!^ on  all  side*,  except  at  its  entrance ; which  is  de- 
fended on  its  N.  side  by  the  tower  of  St.  John,  a work  of 
the  l-5th  centurv,  and  on  its  S,  side  by  Fort  .St,  Nicholas, 
cim.*lnjr(ed  by  t.niiis  XIV.  The  careening  basin,  on  the 
right  tide  of  the  harbour,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
neerntMdis. 

Unluckily,  this  floe  basin  becomes,  from  iU  position, 
the  common  sewer,  as  it  were,  or  receptacle  fur  all  Uie 
filth  of  the  citv  ; and,  as  It  Is  not  agiuted  by  tides,  which 
are  here  hardly  perceptible,  nor  by  stormf,  from  which 
it  It  screened  on  all  tides,  nor  swe^  by  any  current,  the 
water  is  completely  stagnant ; ana,  uolesi  the  mud  were 
removed  by  drodging-machtncs.  it  would  in  no  very  long 
time  be  mtirrly  filled  up.  But  in  hot  weather,  the  stench 
arising  from  this  torpki  reservoir,  and  IVom  the  detrat- 
alily  filthy  streets  of  the  old  town.  Is  absolutely  Intol- 
erable. at  least  to  those  not  habltiuted  to  it : and  has 
doubtless  been  the  cause  of  Marseilles  having  sufTered  so 
dreadfully  on  various  occasions  from  the  plague,  and, 
more  recently,  from  the  cholera-  Such  a state  of  things  is 
a disgrace  to  a civilised  country.  Atxl  we  agree  w ith 
Mr.  Aiaclaren  in  tlihiking.  that,  next  to  the  enforcing  of 
proper  sanatory  reflations  In  the  old  town,  the  best 
thing  that  coulo  be  done  to  improve  the  city  wemid  he  to 
cut  a canal  from  the  Anse  de  Joiiette,  on  the  coast,  to  tbc 
harbour,  which  would  at  OTK'e  create  a current,  and 
freshen  and  agitate  the  water  In  the  latter.  In  its  present 
state.  Marseilles  has  b«^n  truly  described  os  a **  vast 
cloaca."  Wc  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  bo  a single 
water-closet  In  the  city- 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  men  of  war 
and  other  large  ships,  al>out  3 m.  W.S.W.,  betwee-n  the 
Islci  of  Ratoneau  and  Pomegue*,  which  hare  bev-n  con- 
nected by  a mound.  Ships  from  the  I..eTanl  |>erfonn 
quarantine  at  Pumegues ; ami  nn  Ratoneau  Ulaiiii  is  an 
hfkspltal  for  those  whose  health  is  dubious.  A lighthouse, 
with  a revolving  light,  131  ft.  in  height.  U erected  on  the 
Isle  dv  PUuicr,  ubimt  lUxn.  from  Ihwclty,  and  iherv  Is  an- 
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other  in  Fort  St  Jenn.  Shlpf  harins  M vitbJn  4 or  |m. 
of  Che  Isle  d‘  If,  usuallj  heare  to  for  a fnlot.  The  CMrfe  for 

filoCa«  U 4 sous  per  ton  in,  and  2 sous  per  do.  out,  for 
'reo^  vessels  anil  vessels  belonging  to  powers  having 
redprodty  treaties  with  France.  With  the  exception  of 
the  above  pilotage  charges,  and  the  charges  on  vessels 
performing  quarantine,  there  arc  no  port  charges  on  ships 
entering  or  clearing  out  from  &Iarsrntes. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  is  verjr  extensive,  and  is  nu 
ptdiv  increasing.  She  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  S. 
of  France,  ana  the  centre  of  9-IUtbs  or  her  commerce 
with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
exports  consist  prinripall^  nf  silk  itu/Ti,  wines,  lirandics, 
and  liqueurs;  woollens  and  linens;  madder,  oil,  soap, 
rcflneii  sugar,  perfumerj,  lUtionery,  verdlgrlSy  gloves, 
and  all  sorts  of  colonial  products.  Among  the  principal 
imports  are  sugai\  coffee,  and  other  coionial  products ; 
dvo  stuffs;  com.  Irom  the  Black  Sea  and  the  K.  coast 
or  Africa ; cotton,  (yom  Kgrpt  and  America ; coal,  linen 
thread,  and  various  descriptions  oi  manufactured  goods, 
from  Kngland ; hides,  wool,  tallow,  timber,  tc.,  Ac. 
Marseilles  engrosses  almost  the  whole  trade  between 
France  and  Algiers.  Sbe  is  now  also  the  principal 
station  for  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  steamers  with 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople ; and,  besides  the 
steamers  employed  by  the  government  as  packets,  she 
had,  in  1839,  12  steam  packets  belonging  to  priralo  com- 
panies. Mr.  Maclaren  says  that  most  of  the  private 
steamers  have  Rnglish-made  engines,  and  Fnglsh  en« 
gineers  ; and  that  they  bum  English  coal,  sold  here  for 
about  30s.  a ton. 

The  following  details  set  the  Importance  of  the  trade 
of  Marseilles  In  a still  more  striking  point  of  view  : — 
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In  1SS7,  (hmceimd  ihsport  — 
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W>  subjoin  an 

AccocKT  of  the  Ships  arrived  at  Marseilles  from  tho 
Levant,  during  the  Four  Years  ending  with  107; 
specifying  the  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage  from  each 
Country. 
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7i 
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a 
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V 
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5 
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0 

— 
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In  this  account,  the  ships  from  Syria  and  Candlaare 
Included  untler  Egypt.  The  total  value  of  the  Imports 
into  Marseilles  may  tw  estimated  at  about  200,000,000  fr., 
or  S.OOO.Ourv. ; ana  that  of  the  exports  at  about  as  much. 

The  customs'  revenue  of  Marseilles  is  greater  than 
that  of  Havre,  or  any  other  French  port : it  amounted  In 
IH36  to  29,808,34ft,  and  in  1837  to  ^,234,013  francs.  A 
joint  stock  bank,  established  here  in  1835,  is  said  to  have 
been  eminentir  successful. 

Though  principally  distinguished  by  Its  commerce, 
Marsetlln  has  sevcriu  Important  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Its  soap-works,  which  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  employ  about  7CO  workpeople,  and  consume 
large  quantities  or  uiive  oil ; but.thuugh  soap  be  exported, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  produced  here  Is  destined 
for  homeconsumption.  The  artists  of  MsrseOles  prepare 
and  fashion  coral  into  a great  variety  of  articles.  Among  Its 
other  manufactures  are  woolleu  stockings  and  e&pt/ofon 
de  7'w*u't ; hats,  of  which  from  SO.'JOO  to  50,U00  Aue,  and 
from  10,000  to  i.I.OOO  coarse,  are  annually  exported  ; mo- 
rocco and  other  Irntber  (Isut  the  tanneries  have  fallen 
of^.  and  san-cloth.  MarsriUes  has  likewise  refineries  for 
sugar,  sulphur,  wax,  and  borax,  with  breweries,  oil- 
works,  glass-works,  brick  and  tile  works.  Ac.,  and  fur- 
nishes large  quantities  of  Titteear  and  Uquntrt.  Another 
branch  of  inaustry  is  the  salting  and  curing  of  meat, 
and  the  pickling  and  preparing  of  capers,  olives,  and 
other  frulu,  and  of  anchovies  and  other  fish.  It  hat, 
also,  a great  variety  of  trades  connected  with  tho  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  of  ships,  steamers.  Ac. ; and  Is,  iu 
foc^  a very  prosperous  ana  rapidly  increatiiig  town. 

There  are  but  few  great  capitalists  in  Marseilles. 


Here,  as  fai  Paris,"  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  **  it  li  the 
nutom  to  retire  altogether  from  business  as  soon  as  a 
trader  has  realized  a compcteucy.  1 was  told  that  there 
are  not  a hundred  men  in  Marsrllirs  worth  20,000/. 
each ; but  there  are  a great  many  worth  half  that  sum. 
The  people  generally  seem  stout  and  wclt-fed.  I went 
into  the  Place  Royal  when  it  was  filled  with  400  or  MiOof 
the  middle  classes,  meeting  for  business.  1 thought  them 
the  tallest,  stoutest  men  1 had  ever  seen.  The  sailors, 

Krters,  and  carters,  are  more  tanned  than  at  Paris; 

t the  shopkeepers  are  not  sensibly  darker  than  In 
the  capital.  Block  cyn,  however,  are  mure  common  ; a 
change  invariably  observed  as  we  approach  the  equator. 
The  homes  and  mode  of  living  resemble  those  of  Paris ; 
but  in  the  new  strecli.  houses  with  front-doors  like  our 
own  are  common ; while  Iu  Paris  (hey  adhere  to  tho  old 
plan  of  vast  tenements,  with  a grand  gate  and  open 
court  in  the  centre." 

Marseilles  is  very  ancient,  having,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  been  founded  by  a colo^  from  Phoc**.*!, 
a city  of  Ionia,  about  €00  years  b.  c.  Tbe  ftlasiiHans. 
as  the  Inhab.  were  then  csdled,  speedily  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  skill  as  seamen,  and  the  extent  of 
their  commerce ; and  were  celebrated  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions,  and  their  dvllisation. 
Th^  became,  at  an  early  period,  allies  of  Rome ; but 
having  cs)K>used  tbe  party  of  Potnpey,  their  city  was 
besieged,  and.  after  an  c^tinate  rcsIsUnco,  taken  by 
Ca^ar.  But  though  Marseilles  lost  her  liberty,  she  pre- 
served her  commerce  and  superior  civilisation  under  the 
Homans ; and  was  highly  ulstingulslied  as  a school  of 
BfUft  I.fttrr*  and  philotojihy.  She  is  spedten  of  by  Cicero 
in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy.  (f>ra/io  pro  L.  Ftacco, 
cap.  26.)  At  a later  nerhxl.  Agrlcula  was  sent  thither  to 
be  educated ; and  Tacitus  calls  her  sedesne  magfz/ro//Kc/f- 
orwm.  ( i'it.  Agricoltc,  cap.  4.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  she  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  Ibth 
century  she  was  taken  and  sacked  hy  the  Saracens.  She 
was  afterwards  governed  by  dukes  aiid  counts,  and  some, 
times  by  her  own  magistrates,  and  more  recently  by  (he 
counts  of  Provence.  She  was  finally  united  to  the  crow  n 
of  France  in  14h2.  During  tbe  middle  ages  she  rivalled 
Venice  and  Genoa  in  her  trade  with  the  Levant,  in 
1720  she  suffered  drradftilly  from  the  plague,  which  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  from  40.(JU0  to  50,(/U0  of  the  inhab.  I 
She  also  suflcred  considerably  from  tho  revolutionary 
phrenjy  and  the  antl-commefclal  policy  of  Napoleon ; 
init,  as  already  seen,  she  has  risen  superior  to  all  iheso 
disasters,  and  is  now  more  populous  and  Qourlihlng  than 
ever. 

Marseilles  has  given  birth  to  many  very  distinguished 
individuals,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Pytbeaz,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  navigators  and  astronomers  of  an- 
tiquity. who  flourished  in  the  4th  century  b.  c.,  and  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  Auclor  puritsmue  impurifiUit.  Among 
Us  modem  citizens  have  been  Dumarsais,  the  gramma- 
rian, Moscaron,  the  celebrated  preacher,  Peyssonnel,  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  the  commerce  of  (be  Black  Sea, 
and  of  several  other  works  on  the  lA?vant,  and  Puget, 
celebrated  as  a sculptor,  painter,  and  architect. 

The  famous  revolutionary  song  and  air.  called  the 
Marseillaise,  did  not  originate  in  Marsellies,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  name:  (bis  was  derivtxl  from  the 
tunc  having  bern  played  by  a body  of  troops  from  Mar- 
seilles. on  their  entry  Into  Paris,  in  1791.  (Besides  the 
authorities  already  referred  to,  we  have  consulted  f/vgo, 
art.  BoucMt’S  du  RHont}  JuUany,  £zj<ri  s«r  U C'om- 
mercr  de  MarteiUe  ; Dictionnaire  du  Commerce .and 
Pri9ate  Mormation. ) 

MARTABAN,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  Martaban,  on  the  Than-Iweng  (Saltien)  river, 
near  Its  mouth,  lOm.  N.W.  Maulmain,  and  92m.  K.S.E. 
Rangoon  ; lot.  16^  2M'  N.,  long.  97°  3fr  K.  Pop.  uncer. 
tain : in  |H2T>,  it  was  estimated  at  9,0(D ; but  many  of  the 
tuhab.  were  then  preparing  to  emigrate  into  the  British 
territories,  and  Mr. Crawford  {.Bmhaety  to  Siam,  ii.232.) 
estimates  tbe  ordinary  pop.  at  only  1,500.  It  stands  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  a nigh  hill.  Is  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  consisting  of  two  long  streets,  and  is  surrounded 
^ a stockade,  which  separates  it  from  some  suburbs. 
The  bouses  are  of  wood ; it  has  several  conspicuous 
temples,  one  of  which  is  upwards  of  I50fr.  in  height. 
Martaban  has  an  Imposing  appearance  from  the  water, 
facing  which  is  a battery  on  a rocky  mound,  and  a deep 
wall  of  masonry  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  ftc..  behind 
tbe  stockade.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  coniiderable 
trade ; but,  early  In  tlie  course  of  last  century,  its  nsviga- 
tion  was  Injured  by  the  sinking  of  vessels  Iu  the  river  by 
(ho  Birmans  in  their  wars  with  Pegu ; and  Maulmain 
(which  see]  Is  at  present  the  emporium  of  all  the  adja- 
cent  provB.  Martaban  was  taken  hy  the  British  in  I^. 
(Crair/urd't  A'mAozfy f liamiUon'a  E.  /.  Ota.:  Mod. 
Trav.,  %\.  179—181.) 

MARTHA,  or  MARTA  (SANTA),  a sea-port  town 
of  Columbia,  New  (iranada,  dep.  Magdalena,  cap.  prov. 
Santa  Martha,  on  tho  Caribbejm  Sea,  105  m.  N.R.  Car- 
tagena, and  176  m.  W.N.W.  Maracaybo.  Lat.  11°  IV 


S8(l  MARTIGUES  (LES). 

N-,  long.  74^  ly  W.  Pop.  pstlmAioil  at  C.OOO.  tt  has 
som«  gtMxl  houM4.  A cathedral,  which  is  a conspicuous 
oh)PCt  in  approaching  it,  both  bv  laml  ami  sea.  xitne  con- 
vents, !te, ; but  it  suflcred  mticf)  from  lite  attarks  of  the 
Indians  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear tu  have  regained  its  previous  importance.  lu  har- 
bour, which  is  one  of  the  best  un  liiis  coast,  haring 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  holding-ground,  it 
defunded  by  several  batteries,  and  by  a castle  on  an  insu- 
lated rock,  commanding  both  the  town  and  the  harbour. 
Santa  Marta  was  fuundoi  in  and  made  an  epiirnpal 
city  four  years  afterwardi.  liefure  the  revotutinn  it  had 
risen  to  considerable  importance  as  a commercial  citr« 
and  was  the  port  into  which  manufactured  gitotls  for 
Bogota  were  HUimsl  exclusively  lin)M»rted.  [Cockrntw,  tn 
Mod.  I'rav.  avil.  iPT,  Blmnt't  .imcncan  Cua*i  Viiut.) 

M AKTKit'KS  (,LKS),  a marii.  town  tvf  France,  dcp. 
Bo«ichcs-du-lthone.  unan  island  in  thechanuel  b<*twecu 
the  lagoon  of  Uerre  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  either 
iMiik  of  which  channel  are  1U  suburbs  of  Ferrieres  aiul 
Joiiqiileres,  iH  m.  NV.K  \V,  MarseiUes.  (IKWi), 

iucimling  Its  suburbs,  7,‘£i'J.  lls  situation,  amid  pools 
and  canals,  has  made  it  l>e  called  tiic  V'eiiice  of  Provence. 

It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  good  streets  and  quays, 
and  handsome  buildings;  but  it  is  III  supplied  with 
water.  Its  port  Is  much  resorted  to  by  flshlng-boats. 
Merchant  vessels  are  built  here;  and  it  has  an  active 
trade  in  olive  oil,  li«h,  wine,  and  salt.  t//ugo,  art. 
Bouckff  rfa  Hkanf,  t(C. ) 

MAHTIN  ( sr.).  mie  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  theW. 
Irulies,  belonging  partly  to  the  French  and  partly  to  tlie 
Dutch : about  Lit.  If-' -I'  N.,  and  long,  lx*, 

tween  Anguilla  ami  .St.  Bartholomew,  I*/  ro.  N.W.  the 
latter,  and  7&m.  N.  N.W.  Barbmla.  Area  estimated  at  ,10 
sq.  m.  'riiough  hiily.it  hasnoim)ineiirel,u<>(tft.  in  height. 

It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulHs ; aiul  In  the  S are 
numerous  lagoons,  from  which  great  quantities  of  salt 
arc  obtainrd  by  the  Dutch.  The  ciMSts,  which  are 
deeply  indented,  afford  several  gemd  ixMulstrads,  of  which 
Phiiipsburg  and  Marigot  are  the  Ix-st.  The  soU  Is  light, 
strong,  and  frequently  arid ; but  it  Is  tolerably  healthy. 
The  northern,  and  larger  portion  of  the  island  belongs 
to  Fraore,  forming  a cummuiu!  of  the  colony  uf  Guade> 
loupe;  and  having  an  area  of  ^,371  hectares,  of  which, 

1. K4I  are  cultivated.  *i4l  in  pasture.  t'lT-l  in  woods,  and 

2. biii  unprmliirttve.  Tile  atmual  prtHliice  of  sugar  ave- 

rages about  INMi.unO  kilogs..  syrup  atKMjt  Il.nOti  kilngs., 
aitd  rum  al>out  50.000  gallons.  : a g^Hkl  many  cattle  are 
also  reared.  Pop.  <if  the  French  division  i^ut  3,000, 
Kve  sixtlis  of  whom  are  sUvi>s.  Tlie  southern,  or  Dutch,  i 
division  of  the  istaud  is  less  fertile  and  Hchty  w<xMhxl 
tlmn  the  French,  Imt  more  protllable.  on  aecuunt  of  the 
salt  it  produrei,  w hich  is  MMit  to  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  to  N.  America:  >t  it  also  ec'.imatixl  tu  yirld  annually 
alrout  2.5.fi(i0  rut.  of  sugar,  and  l3f>,noo  gallons  of  rum. 
(.SVem't //itadAooF.  HI.  K-/X.)  |he  Dutch  portiun  is  said 
to  be  about  as  iM>pulous  as  the  French.  Kearlyall  the  , 
white  pop.  of  St.  Martin  are  of  Ktiglish  dessxmt.  The 
Spanlanis  first  rolonlsed  this  island,  but  abamiuned  it  in 
l*>V);  after  wlilch  it  iMi  ainc  a subject  of  cuntentJon  be- 
tween the  French  and  Utilrh,  who  subs*-quently  dlvidni 
it  between  them.  It  has  been  frequently  taken  by  the 
English.  (//>«go.  Hi.  Snfr.  ; Sotuti  SiaUtt.  tur  Lu  Co- 
Ltnift  Franctutrs  : HUin.Scc.)  I 

MAKTIKIQUE,  one oi  the  Windward  Ul.mds.  in  the 
W.  litiHes,  belunging  to  FraiK-c  ; Ltetween  Ut.  14'^  'jy 
43"  and  14^  64*  17"  N-,  and  long.  W and  63^  IV  W., 
about  25  m.  S.K.  Dominica,  and  m.  N.  St  Lucia; 
length,  N-W.  to  S.K  . 3'm.;  average  breadth,  about 
10  m.  Area  estiinattxl  at  UN, 7H'i  hectares.  Pup.,  in  I<1C, 

1 17,50i,  of  whom  40,(NX)  were  wiitle,  or  free  culuured.  and 
77.-5(gi  slaves  The  surface  gradually  rises  on  proceeiliiig 
iolaad,  ami  mminlain-ronges  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
country.  I'heir  InOiest  summils  are  (he  .Von/ogNC  /V/r>, 
towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  I’lion 
tiu  Varh<t  i the  former  rises  to  4.4!C*  ft  . the  latter 
to  3,l<60  ft.,  alxtvr  the  sea.  These,  and  other  moun- 
tains, are  evidently  extinct  volcanoes;  having  thrir 
chararterlstlc  corneal  f<trm,  and  alNnindlng  with  lava, 
and  other  volcanic  products.  I'ho  dank*  of  the  moun- 
tains are  mostly  ci>vere>i  with  a dense  and  luxuriant 
forest  vegetatiuii.  and  are  in  many  parts  under  culture  to 
an  elevation  of  1,300  B.  Al>uut  a third  part  of  the  island 
consists  of  pretty  level  land.  It  is  w.itertxl  hy  numerous 
rivulets  ; but  of  these  only  thrive  or  four,  which  disem- 
bogue on  the  W.  coast,  are  navigable  in  any  part  of  their 
extent.  At  the  S extremity  of  the  islaud  is  a small  sblt- 
lako.  The  coasts  present  many  bays  and  lidets,  but  the 
harbours  on  its  K.  side  are  dimcult  of  aenws,  Iteiiig  ob>  ' 
striicted  by  numerous  ishls,  ami  extensive  tMliks  of 
madriqxire.  On  the  S.  side  is  the  l>ay  uf  Marin  ; and 
on  the  W,  is  that  of  Fort  Koyal.  forming  om*  of  the  lw«t 
harbours  in  the  Antilles  : In  the  K.W.  is  tlie  roadstead 
of  St.  Pierre,  where  ships  ride  safely,  except  during  W. 
winds.  The  mean  annual  temp,  to  the  plains  is  alaiut 
Ht°.  the  maximum  in  the  shade  being  d-V^.  and  the  mi- 
nimum Fah.  i but  th«  heat  U leni{>ored  by  sea  brix-xcs 
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during  the  day.  and  land-breezes  at  night.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  excessive  ; and  Tt  is  estimated  (hat 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  H5  inches  of  rain  fall  annually. 
Most  of  this  rain  descends  from  July  to  Oct.  a perpM)  of 
the  year  termixi  the  Aiecrwoge;  when  the  hurricanes, 
from  which  the  Island  has  often  suffered  severely,  are 
most  frequent.  The  weather  for  the  remaining  months 
is  generally  fine  ; but  Martiniaiie,  like  the  neighb«>ur1iig 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  is  very  unhealthy.  Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  of  a chalylveate,  saline,  or  siliceous  nature, 
and  useful  in  rntaneoiis  and  liver  complaints.  The  sur- 
face cmisisu  chiefly  of  di*integrali*d  pumice-stone,  inter- 
mixtxl  with  vegetable  mould,  forming  a light  and  very 
fertile  soil.  In  IS3-5,  it  was  oslimal^  that  3N,320  hec- 
tares were  under  culture ; that  savannahs  and  pasture 
lands  (Hcunleil  21,772  do. : woods  and  forests.  23, .V7  do. ; 
ami  unproductive  lands,  l5,3<i3do.  Thefuliowing  offirt.il 
account  has  Iteon  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  culti- 
vated lands,  their  produce,  Ac.,  in 
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Of  late  years,  agriculture  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Martinique.  Thu  plough  has  come  more  into 
use,  and  manuring  is  more  extensively  practised ; and 
the  culture  uf  tlie  sugar-cane,  to  which  vie  colonists  have 
tunied  their  chief  atlelUion  sinee  iH-iO,  has  been  greatly 
ImpruTod.  Tlie  cane  is  of  two  kind*;  the  Otoheitan 
variety,  and  the  yellow  cano  of  Batavia.  It  was  Qrit 
naturalised  about  ItyiOi.  I'he  coffee  plant  was  introdiicoil 
in  1723  ; but  its  culture,  like  that  '>(  most  other  products, 
Is  diminishing  in  favour  of  sugar.  A few  cloves,  and 
some  other  spices,  are  grown  ; and  the  government  has 
attempted,  though  liitlirrto  with  little  succcu.  to  Intro- 
duce the  culture  i>f  indigo.  Martinique  formerly  pro- 
duced a pretty  largo  supply  of  tob.tcco,  but  it  Is  now 
quite  Insignilicant.  Manioc,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
maiic.  Ac.,  arc  the  prinHp.-d  farinaceous  vegrtaldi-s. 
The  Island  has  about  4(M*"<>  head  of  live  stork,  of  all 
sorts ; about  iM.tNXt  iwiiig  black  cattle,  and  9,ttX)  sheep. 
In  Ih3<h  there  were  three  earthfmware  and  tile  fae- 
turirs,  and  lb  lime-kilns,  employing  3.52  slaves;  tl)**se 
are,  however,  the  only  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Martinique.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  such-like  work- 
men  are  pretty  numerous ; but  there  arc  few  of  any  other 
description.  Most  part  of  the  ikUled  workmen  Iwfong  tn 
the  fr«'**  coloured  class,  and  only  work  when  they-  have 
expended  their  wages,  and  are  in  want  of  necessarirs. 
A nuinb<*r  of  hands,  btrth  free  ami  slaves,  are  employed 
ill  fishing  ; and  lietwcen  4fl>iand  .500  are  occupied  iu  navi- 
gation and  the  roasting  trade.  Subjoined  is  an 


AcrorMT  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal 
.^rtirles  exported  from  Martinique  In  IKS6. 
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I'lie  imports  consist  chiefly  of  salted  meat,  butter,  and 
fish,  cum,  flour,  pulse,  oils,  llmbur;  cottim,  linen,  and 
other  mamifai'turrd  gtiods  ; wines,  soan,  candles,  hard- 
ware. jewellery,  apfuircl.  Ac.;  cldeflf  from  Fraiwe  and 
(he  French  colonies.  In  InSfl,  the  value  of  the  imiH>rts 
amnemted  to  Il*,4*lfi..'<N  fr.  In  the  same  year,  3.5b  French 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  4**.’*^>l  tons.  ent«*red, 
nnd  3-53  left,  (he  {sorts  of  the  islaud  ; in  aildition  tu  m hich, 
4y.5  ftireigu  vessels  entered,  and  4x7  cUNsred  out. 

Thu  guvemment  is  vested  in  a governor,  assisted  by  a 
privy  eouncH.  romposi'd  of  the  military  roiumandant, 
the  3 principal  civil  olhcers  of  the  colony,  and  3 {>rivy 
cminriilora  nominated  hy  the  king;  nnd  in  a ciitonlal 
council  oi  .1«)  mrmb*’ri  cIch  (ed  for  .5  years.  Every  inilU 
vidiial  of  French  dc-cenl,  25  years  of  age,  born  or  naviiig 
resided  tuojearsin  tiiu  colony,  and  paying  taxs’S  to  tlie 
extent  of  300lr.  a year,  or  having  pro|>erty  worth  30.0ir(r 
fr.,  may  be  an  cU'c'tur  ; and  iiiliab.  |>ay  itig  taxes,  or 
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•M«lng  property  of  UtKible  tho  abore  amount,  are  eUgtbia  , 
to  the  colonial  council.  In  iHSti.  there  were  al'J  elei-tori,  I 
amt  M7  Individuals  eligible  to  thecoitndi.  Martinique  ; 
U divided  into  the  arronds.  of  Fort  Hojrai  and  St.  j 
Pierre,  4 cantons,  and  96  communct.  Justice  U a«lml< 
Distered  by  a royal  court  at  Fort  Koyal,  court*  of  aatisc 
and  primary  Juritdictinn  in  each  arrorvd..  a justice  of  the  , 
peace  in  each  canton,  and  a functionary,  uniting  both  the  i 
civil  and  military  Juri*dlction.  In  most  of  the  comnium**.  | 
The  military  force  amounts  to  9.09U  tnen,  betides  which 
there  U a militia  of  4,I03  men.  There  arc  3 schooU  of 
mutual  instruction,  3 in  the  cap.,  and  one  in  Sl  I'ierre  ; 
and  primary  schooU  in  almost  every  commune.  At  St. 
Pierre  Is  a superior  female  seminary.  There  are  orphan 
asylume,  and  various  other  charities.  In  the  two  priiM.-i|Ml 
towns ; and  3 newspajiers  arc  puliUshed,  both  at  St. 
Pierre.  The  Pdal  expenditure  of  the  colony.  In  |H37,  was  . 
estimated  at  43*<7.*«6rj  fr.,  the  local  receipts  to  nteet  which  ' 
amounted  to  ouly  3,36.^,711  fr.  | 

_ Martinique  has  ooly  three  towns  worthy  of  mention. 
Fort  U<»yaJ,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  on  the  N.  i 
sliore  of  the  bay  of  same  na»»e.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  (he 
island.  Pop.,  me.  com.,  about  11.600.  It  is  well  built. 
Us  chief  public  edifices  being  the  par.  church,  guvi-rn* 
incut  odices.  naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  barraclis.  hos- 
pital. two  prisons,  and  the  residence  of  the  prr/i  i <tpcu- 
tfihfmr,  the  superior  ecclesiastic  of  the  island.  U Is 
deiended  on  the  N.  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  ou  the  S.  by 
1-ort  Louis,  on  a small  peninsula,  by  which  it  is 
shut  otf  from  its  |>uri ; but  it  communicates  with  the 
harbour,  by  a canal,  cut  within  a few  years.  Near 
1-ort  Royal  are  numerous  pleasant  country  residences.  ' 
bt.  Pierre  (which  tee),  aUo  on  the  W.  coast,  is  tlie 
largest  town  la  the  French  W.  Indies,  Trinitc, 

on  the  t>ay  of  same  name,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  isiand,  . 
has  a pup.  of  about  4.6b0,  large  warehoiues.  a orison,  ; 
some  itarracks,  an  hospital,  and  a handsome  cliiircn.  Its  ; 
roa<isicad  and  harbour  are  secure ; tlie  latter  has  good  | 
hoidiiig'grouiid.  but  It  Is  difficult  of  access.  Us  eiitraimo 
was  formerly  protected  by  a fort,  now  in  ruiiu. 

Tills  island  was  discovered  by  the  Sjtaniards  In  I4D3. 
In  163.)  It  was  settled  by  tho  trench.  Jn  1762  tiic  Lii- 
glish  took  it  from  the  latter,  but  restored  it  in  the  suc- 
Ci-eiling  year.  In  I7‘>4  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Kiiglish. 
w ho  gave  it  hack  m 1M)3  ; It  came  a third  time  into  our 
pu«>e*siou  in  IHOU,  and  was  linally  restored  to  France 
In  |a|6.  The  Viscount  Heauliarnals.  and  bis  wife  Jose- 
plihic.  subsequentlv  espoused  by  Napoleon,  were  natives 
ui  .Martmlqiie.  (.Vof/t<s  swr  /cs  Cu/ot$if$  Fran^aises, 

37 — i;i4.:  Hfflciai  Tabits  i Hugo.  art.  Martinique^} 

.MAKWAK,a  OAtivc  state  of  Uludustau.  JouD- 
M^oa. 

M.\RYDOROt’f'llf  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
Queen’s  Co.,  of  which  it  is  the  rap  ; prov.  Leinster,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Barrow,  46  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  |hxI, 
3.677  : in  1*131.  3.230.  **  it  is  a town  of  very  little  im-  ' 
poitance  or  wealth,  possessing  a very  Inconsiderable 
market,  compared  to  Mount  MelUck  and  other  town*  In  1 
tlie  CO.  i but  within  the  last  few  years  the  ouantities  of  , 
grain  brought  to  market  have  lucreaM.-d.”  ( .vun.  liounri.  j 
Heport.'i  It  is  stragfrliiig  and  meanly  built.  The  new 
eo.  prison  has  7.6  ceils  and  .Hi  other  prisoners'  rooms. 
Tlie  iiislrict  lunatic  asylum  has  accouimudaiiun  for  104  ' 
)>aci’.njts.  It  has  3 sclmuls,  one  fur  buys,  another  for  , 
girls,  and  one  for  l>oth.  partly  supported  by  and  con*  , 
necl^  wilii  the  Educational  Hoard,  which,  in  1h3D,  were  | 
atU'iided  by  743  children.  W'heii  the  territory  of  I.o!ix 
was  made  suire>grouud,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Philip  | 
and  Mary,  ihls  place,  previously  a trorder  fortress,  was  . 
hsed  ou  as  the  assise  town,  and  named  I'rum  the  reigning  | 
queen.  U changed  masters  several  limes  during  the 
war  of  1641.  It  has  several  giKal  public  buildings,  atnoag  I 
wlilch  are  the  par.  church,  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a con- 
vent, Presbytanan  and  Methodist  meetlng-houses,  the 
iuhnnary  for  tho  co.,  the  district  lunatic  asylum  lately 
erectosl  for  King's  and  Queen’s  Cos..  Westmeath,  and  , 
l/mgford.  the  new  co.  court-house  and  prison,  with  l 
barracks,  Khools,  OcC.  It  is  a constabulary  station.  The 
miporaiion,  under  a charter  of  F.HsabeCu,  in  I67H.  con- 
sists of  a burgomaster,  two  baliitfs,  and  an  in<lefinita 
nuinber  of  burgesses  .-vud  freemen.  It  reOirned  3 memi. 

Cu  the  Irish  H of  C.  till  the  (.‘nion,  when  It  was  dis- 
franchised. the  assUcs  for  the  co.  are  held  here;  and 
general  sessions  in  April  and  October,  and  |«e:ty  set- 
siuns  weekly.  Markets  on  Th'irsdvys;  fairs,  Jan.  I., 
Feb.  34. .March  3.%.,  May  13..  July  6.,  Sept.  4.,  Oct.  36,, and 
Dsv.  13.  Pojt-offlie  resi-nuO.  In  iaib.3*»4f  ; In  IHT6.437L 
Hatiileague,  tiie  seat  of  Sir  lli-iiry  Parnell,  and  Itallvfin, 
the  scat  of  Sir  Charles  Cojte.  are  in  the  iniroesiiata 
vicinity  uf  the  town. 

Mary L.WD.  oueof the  U.  .States  of  K.  America,  on 
both  sides  ChesA(>eake  Hay,  between  lat.  SH'-*  and  40* 
N..  and  long.  T.)-*  and  7V“"3'r'  W.,  having  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania, W.  and  S.W.  Virginia,  E.  Delaware,  and  8.R. 
the  Atlantic.  Area  eitimated  at  about  lU.aOO  s<].  m. 
{FimJ,)  Pop.,  in  4I7.1HO,  of  whom  l'i3,3‘M  were 

slaves.  The  two  portions  into  whicb  Chesapeake  Bay 

VoL.  11. 
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divides  the  state  are  called  the  B.  and  W.  shores  ; the 
former  being  low,  undulating,  arid  alluvial,  while  that  oo 
the  W.  side,  though  at  first  of  the  same  character,  gra- 
dually rises  on  proceeding  westward;  and  the  N'.W. 
part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  some  ollkets  of  the  Al- 
leghanles,  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  ft.  The 
Potomac,  which  divides  the  state  from  Virglula,  and  the 
SuMuehannsh,  which  falls  Into  the  innermost  extremity 
of  t b esapeake  Bay.  are  the  only  considerable  rivers.  Tbe 
climate  of  the  hill  country  is  healthy  and  agreeable;  but 
along  the  coast  the  heats  In  summer  are  somecimes  op- 
pressive, and  destructive  fevers  frequently  prevail  The 
mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  Is  about  6^  Fah.  The 
soil  is  particularly  fertile  in  the  valleys  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  W. ; ImiI  elsi‘W'here  K is  of  very 
various  qualitim,  and  towartls  the  coast  is  often  sterile. 
Large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  of  a variety  supposed 
to  be  pwullar  to  this  state,  is  raised,  especially  on  ine  B. 
shore  ; the  crop,  however,  is  rather  precarious  ; and  In- 
dian corn  is  probably  Che  priuHpal  produce.  ( Knrpe.  qf 
Oeog.f  Amer.  edlt.,fii.  613.}  lobacco  Is  the  other  treat 
staple,  and  Is  grown  almost  exclusively  on  the  W'.  shore. 
(For  ao  account  of  thequantltles  of  these  staples  iu- 
spected  In  Maryland, see  HALTiMoaB,in  this  Diet.,  I.  3H6.) 
Most  part  of  the  products  of  the  more  N.,  and  some 
common  to  the  more  8.  states,  are  cultivated.  Fniita 
and  sweet  poLatues  are  grown  in  abundance ; a little 
cotton  is  rinsed  for  domestic  purposes ; and  hemp  and 
flax  are  grown  in  the  W.  The  forests  abound  with  trees, 
producing  matt,  which  feeds  great  numbers  of  hogs. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  also  plenllTuI ; and  large  quantitTea 
of  provisions  are  shipped  from  Baltimore.  The  Asberiee 
are  actively  carried  on  in  the  bay  and  along  the  coast ; 
and,  in  1836,  upwards  of  40,000  barrels  of  herrings,  6,600 
do.  shad,  and  16,000  do.  mackerel,  were  inspected  at 
Baltimore.  Coal  of  good  quality  U found  In  the  W.  part 
uf  the  ftate,  in  two  priivcipal  Acids,  one  of  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  400  Iron  Is  every  where  abundant ; 

and  tlie  iw>g-oro  wrought  on  the  B.  shore  yields  at  an 
average  froui  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  metal.  Sulphuret  of 
C(>p|M‘r.  chrome  and  alum  earths,  green  vitriol. and  various 
Aiie  marbles,  arc  among  the  other  mineral  products.  Tito 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics, 
and  of  hardware,  salts,  earthenware,  Ac.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  fl»ur  and  tobacco ; and,  next  to 
these,  lumber,  iron.  Indian  com.  pork,  flax  seed,  and 
beans.  Exclusive  of  her  very  extensive  trade  with  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  total  valite  uf  the  exports  from 
Mary  land  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1839.  amounted  to  4,676,661  dolls.,  ana  that  of  the 
imports,  during  tlie  same  year,  to6J^6,3H6  dollars. 

Tiie  canals  and  railways  of  Maryland  are  on  a Urge 
scale.  Tiie  Chesapeake  and  Uhio  Carval,  Intended  to 
unite  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  with 
Pituburgh  on  the  Ohio,  was  commenced  in  183M,  and,  in 
iv39,  136  m.  had  been  completed.  It  is  generally  from 
(Xi  to  70  ft.  ; though  iu  |iarts  it  It  contracted  to  .*i0 
and  expanded  to  l.'iOit.:  Us  depth  is  6 ft.  The  rise 
to  Wiiliam’t  Port,  106  m.  from  Georgetown,  is  363  ft., 
wliirh  is  " overcome  by  44  locks  1(X*  ft.  long  by  13  ft. 
w ide.  TItere  are  In  this  diitaiire  119  culverts,  and  6 
aqiUHlucti,  one  of  which  is  1,714  ft.  long;  the  culverts, 
a<)ueitucts,  and  loi  ks,  are  all  built  of  solid  stone  ma- 
sonry; the  Cost  of  the  work,  thus  far.  is  estimated  at 
about  4,I00,0U0  dulls.  The  U-glslature  of  the  state  has 
also  appropriaicd  l.ui>0.uu(i  dolls,  fur  the  cimstruetkun  of 
branch  can.il*  to  Bolllmurc  and  Aimapulis.”  raef/urd. ) 
The  a^rgregate  length  of  the  railroads  in  Maryland,  in 
1840,  was  between  260  and  370  m. ; and  the  Butimore 
and  Ohio  railway  is  die  must  stU|H-ndous  national  work 
underukcii  in  America.  Us  lengtii.  wlieii  Aiilshed, 
will  be  at  least  3UU  m..  within  which  a rise  of  886  ft. 
must  be  overcome.  In  1H36,  Wi  m.  of  (he  work  had 
been  completed.  In  18.19,  there  were  in  tbe  state  St 
banks  a:iJ  3 branch  hanks,  with  an  aggremte  capital 
estimated  at  ll.420,'-0U  dolls.  The  lei^latlve  govern- 
menC  It  vested  in  a senate  and  a house  of  delegates, 
tngetlier  tilled  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland. 
The  H.  of  f)eleg.  Is  chosen  annually  by  tbe  votes  of  tbe 
ftee  white  mole  citixens  above  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
resided  a year  In  the  state,  and  6 months  in  the  county 
fur  which  votes  are  tender^.  Tbe  senate  Is  composed 
of  15  mems.,  9 from  the  W.,  and  6 from  tbe  B.  snore, 
and  is  elected  every  6ih  year.  The  governor  and 
executive  council  are  elry;ted  annually  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  appoint  all  subordinate  officers  of  state. 

Annap^is  is  the  seal  of  tbe  state  government ; but 
Baltimore  Is  the  commercial  capital,  and,  in  p<m.  and 
Importance, the  third  city  of  the  Union.  (See  Balti- 
Moai.)  3taryland  is  divided  into  30  counties.  Frederick. 
Hagursburg.  and  NVilllam's  Port,  are  the  other  principal 
town*,  and  6 Judicial  districts,  each  comprising  3,  3.  or 
4 counties.  Each  of  these  districts  has  a chief  judn 
and  3 associates ; tbe  6 chief  judges  constituting  the 
court  of  appeal  for  the  state.  Judges  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour.  The  militia.  In  1838,  consisted  uf  an 
aggregate  of  4(1,864  men.  Maryland  has  a fund  fur  tbe 
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lupport  of  nrre  tchooU.  whlrh«  tn  HOI.  amounted  to 
Ili.OdS  doll*.,  and  pot*e*«et  ftoYrral  large  and  lm|>nrtant 
collfge*.  Inrludins  MarylAnd  Uniremlty  amt  St.  Mary’t 
roUi-ge.  with  a library  of  li.U0()  voU.,  at  Baltimore; 
St.  John’s  College,  at  Annapolis;  Mount  St.  Marr's. 
at  RinmlUburg,  ftc.  In  lt3U.  the  state  had  wriodlcal 
publications.  'iO  of  which  issued  from  the  Baltimore 
press.  The  iohab.  are  mostly  Rom.  Catholics  or  Me> 
thodista. 

Maryland  was  first  rolrmised  hy  I/)rd  Baltimore,  and 
about  'JOn  Korn.  Catholic  emigrants,  in  MM.  It  remained 
a proprietary  goremment  until  the  reroluthm  of  M>w, 
when  it  became  a myal  prov. ; but  in  1716  it  was  restored 
to  the  desrendants  of  its  original  possessor,  ami  retained 
by  them  till  the  Independenco  of  America.  Its  consti* 
tution  was  formed  in  I77*>.  and  diUrs  next  In  order  to  that 
of  Virginia ; it  has.  however,  received  several  Imiiortant 
alterations  and  amendments  at  difn-rciit  perioda 
I'i-trs  qf  tMf  V-fitnlft!  Amn-tcan  Aimanack,  lKM-41  ; 
Enrt/c.  o/f»Vi«.,  American  edit.) 

MAH  YFOlvT.  a sen-port  town  of  England,  ca  Cum* 
berlMnd,  rar.  of  Cross  tanonhy,  Alirrdale  Ward,  on  the 
Solway  rdth.  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eiirn,  'i5m. 
,H.\V.  Carllile.  Fop..  In  I^ll,  S.**77.  It  is  neat  and 
wctl-biiilt.  and,  from  its  saluitrity.  Is  mtirli  rrs'qumlnl  by 
summer  visiters.  A modem>bui1t  townhall.  chapel  of 
rave,  and  ■>  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  are  Its  ciiirf 
piihlic  <*diflces.  A national  school  fiimishes  Instruction 
for  about  iV)  children,  of  both  sexes,  and  tlirre  is  a 
s«  h«>oI  of  Industry  for  20  girls.  The  present  Imptutance 
of  M iryjM>rt.  which.  In  17.V>,  was  a mere  hamlet.  Is  atlri- 
butabii*  tu  the  rise  of  an  extensive  coal-trade  with  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  It  has  also  three  ship-building 
yards ; and  sail-cloth,  ropes,  blocks.  &c.,  are  made  on 
a pretty  extensive  sc.ile.  A pier  has  reci’utly  Ivrn 
sTiflrd.  and  there  are  commodious  quays  andstalths; 
Imi  llie  harlMiur  dries  at  low  water,  and  has  only  12  ft. 
at  high  water  springs,  and  h at  neaps. 

MASCAl.l.  a town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania,  rap. 
canton,  at  the  K.  Imsr  of  Mount  .Etna,  im  a ainall  river 
atMUt  2 m.  from  the  sea.  and  10  m.  S.W.  I'normina. 
Pop.,  in  |S31,  .t.nw.  Its  district  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
aiin  the  town  was  formerly  flotirbhing,  but  it  Is  now 
rapidly  decaying,  while  several  of  Its  dr|«endeni  vil- 
lages  are  uroj>ortion.illy  thriving  and  Inrn-abtng,  par-  ; 
tl<  utiriv  (iiarre  and  HipiHlo.  i 

MASS.V-CARHAKA  (DUCHY  OF).  Mopav*.  i 

M.ASSACHUSET  i s.  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  in  the  disir.  known 
hy  the  name  of  New  England  ; and  which,  though  com- 
p iTitively  small,  is  one  of  the  tno«t  Important  and  flou.  i 
rlshing  stales  belonging  to  the  Confederacy.  It  extemls 
lietwi'cn  lal.  41®  13'  and  42®  .W  N.,  and  long  •'»<>'  and 
7^  3 t*  \V.  ; having  N.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
W.  New  York.  .S.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  ami 
K.  the  Atlantic,  the  Islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  ami  , 
Nantucket  in  that  ocean  Iseitig  com|nlsed  In  this  state,  , 
flrealesl  length,  W.N.W.  and  K.S.E.,  190  m.  ; ordinary 
hreailth,  between  40  and  JWm.:  area,  ^.Mto  sq.  ni.  Fop.. 
In  IH.T0.  hl0,40rt;  in  1H40.  7IS.VH,  or  M to  the  sq  m., 
being  the  most  densely  peopled  st.yte  of  the  Uiitnn. 
<;eneratlr  speaking,  tlie  country  ascends  according  to  the 
distance  inland,  the  general  slope  being  fmm  Vv.to  K. 
'niecii.ut  presents  a rapacious,  deep,  and  admirahle  bay, 
b.  twrH’n  C.i;»c  .Ann  and  Cajrc  Cml ; from  which  the  state 
lias  derived  its  oaine.  A sandy,  and  in  some  parts  marshy 
plain  extends  several  miles  into  the  inlrrlor  : this  is 
Bhriiptly  succeeded  hy  a hilly  country,  which  occupies  all 
the  ventral  parts  of  the  state,  abounding  with  valli-ys  of 
various  extent,  numerous  rivers,  and  extensive  pine 
pUins.  'Ilie  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  separates 
tills  region  from  the  third,  or  mountainous,  or  mo«t 
V Htrrly  divlsimi  of  the  state.  It  Is  well  watered,  but  no 
large  river  rises  within  It.  Next  to  the  Connecticut,  the 
chief  is  the  Merrimack,  which  runs  thruiigh  its  N.E. 

1>arts,  and  fails  into  the  sea  near  Boston.  There  are  no 
arge  lakes,  hut  numerous  mmds.  I'he  climate  varies 
according  to  elevation  ; but  Is  generally  dry  and  healthy, 
and  the  atmosphere  serene.  I'he  thermomrtiT,  It  is 
said,  in  the  plains,  during  summer,  often  exceeds  77® 
Fal)r„  ami  sometimes  rises  to  KiO®.  In  some  of  the 
centr^  and  W.  districts  the  soil  is  strong  and  rich;  j 
but  in  general  it  is  poor  rather  than  othrrw  i»c  ; though  j 
tlie  active  perseverance  of  its  inhab.  and  good  cultivation  ' 
have  rendered  it  highly  productive.  In  no  |>art  of  the 
U.  S.  h.i\e  greater  Mvances  been  made  In  agriculture  : i 
malse,  rye.  wheat,  oats,  hurley,  peas,  beans,  txickwheat.  | 
ptituloes,  h(^,  DaX,  and  hemp  are  the  chief  agriruUiirai 
products.  Ctreat  quantities  of  cider  also  are  made,  and 
irultv  and  garden  vegetahles  extensively  grown.  Hut 
notwithstamtiiig  Us  stiperl«ir  agriculture,  Maasarhusetts 
|v  ln  let»te«i  to  the  sniithern  states,  esjuvlally  to  N.  A'ltrk, 
Marylantl.  and  renniylvanUi,  for  hy  far  the  large«i  p»)r- 
ti<>n  uf  her  supplies  nf  fl  oir  and  com  ; and  to  tliese  and 
th<<  ritlier  states  she  Is  Indebted  for  cotton  (about  MKl.Otg) 
hsies),  st.vve*,  coal,  fte.)  Beef.  |K>rk.  iMitter,  and  rhe«*se. 
aiv  of  excellent  quality,  and  so  atmnd.int  as  to  foroi  a 
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considerable  article  of  export ; the  W.  part  of  the  state  Is 
especially  distinguished  lor  its  extensive  dairies.  Mr. 
Stuart  S|K*aks  in  high  terms  of  the  cheerful  appearance 
' and  flourishing  rondition  of  the  rural  districu  of  Maaaa- 
I chiuetts.  **  1'be  whole  of  the  Tillages,  from  Northampton 
, to  Boston.  Bdehertown.  Ware,  and  Worcester,  are  hand- 
somely laid  out.  and  eomfortable  places  ; and  every  thing 
about  them  is  so  neat,  ami  so  much  in  order,  that  It  is 
delightful  to  see  them.  About  Northampton  there  is 
more  appearance  of  real  comfort  and  neaoUful  vil- 
lage scenery  than  1 have  teen  any  where  else."  (i.  2D4.) 
Agriculture  Is  here,  however,  of  inferior  importance  to 
manufarlures  and  commerce,  in  which  Massachusetts 
ranks  second  perhaps  to  no  state  in  the  Union,  unless  it 
be  New  York.  Nearly  40  millions  of  dollari  are  said  to 
' be  invested  in  manufarturlng  stcxrk  ; of  which  a large  pro- 
ivortiuii  Is  employed  in  Eowml,  which,  next  to  FIttaburgh. 
is  the  chief  manufarturlng  town  in  the  U.  States,  and 
may  be  styli-d  the  Mani  hi*sl<-r  uf  America.  (See  Low  bll.) 

I Next  lo  ndttm  goods.  iNiuts  and  shoes  are  the  chief  ma- 
I nufactiired  artid(*s  ; Irmn  3 to  4 million  pairs  arc  annually 
mruli’  at  Lyim  and  otiii'f  places  in  this  slate,  principally 
for  exfMirt  tn  the  smilhern  states  and  tho  W.  IiHlies. 
Spirits,  leather,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  nails, 
woollens,  na|>rr.  straw  bonnets,  hats,  oil,  and  muskrts, 
are  the  ntner  principal  manufactures.  There  Is  a large 
tHstional  estahlishmi'nt  for  the  manufacture  of  anns  at 
Springfield.  Tliere  are  niimrruus  iron  mloes,  and  some 
also  ol  lead.  Exci-lh’iit  marbh' and  granitr.  slate,  lime- 
stone, &'C.  are  ulKained.  The  whale,  cod,  and  o()H>r 
n^hl■rU'so^thc  U.  Mates  renire  prlitri{>allyin  Massachii- 
setts.  and  are  at  once  a |irtnri|tal  employment  and  a most 
priKluitive  sonrre  of  wealth.  'I'he  chief  ex|H>rts  of  this 
state,  exclusive  nf  its  niamir.icturesarMi  the  i>rodurt>  of  its 
(ishcrii**,  are  Iteef,  t«ork.  liimUT,  spirits,  (l.vx  seed,  Jkc. 
During  the  ye.nr  ending  the  JWxh  of  September.  |M3U.  the 
value  of  the  foreign  prrNitiee  imported  Into  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  doil.,  w nlle  the  value  of  her  rx- 

porss  lo  foreign  countries  nmoiinteti  to  only  9,»7h.t»*-A 
cl«*ll.  t the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  lomirr  almre  that  of 
the  latter  lM‘ing  (Wfrayrvl  by  bills  on  New  York,  Fhilailel- 
phla.  and  otlH'r  states,  wiilcli  are  always  largely  itsdeltted 
tn  M.tssarhus<-ttf.  The  aggregate  bunten  of  the  ships 
belonging  t»  Massachusetts  in  the  same  ye.xr  amounted 
to  tons,  Iremg  more  than  I -4th  part  of  tho 

lonn.tge  of  the  ('nioii,  and  more  thair  that  nf  any  other 
single  ftt.vte.  ( For  further  details  as  to  the  trade  of  .Mas- 
sachusetts. acr  llcMToa.)  The  internal  communications 
are  verv  extensive  and  important.  In  IH40  it  had  12  rail- 
w.^y*  of  tlie  aggregate  length  of  .3.37  in. ; the  revenue  from 
vlitch,  in  i«9,  ajnounb'd  tn  11.741.432  doll.  Of  these. 
Qiducy  railway,  the  tir«t  work  of  the  Kirul  finished  in  the 
U.  S..  was  ro'mpleti-d  lit  1^27  ; but  the  principal  are 
those  from  Buslutito  Providence.  Worcester.  ar»d  l.owell. 
that  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  and  the  Eastern 
railway,  now  nearly  completed  from  Boston  to  Forts- 
mouth  ( New  Hampshire).  There  are  also  several  canals 
of  considerable  length  ; that  connecting  Boston  harbosir 
with  the  Merrimack  (completed  In  IHOM)  was  the  first 
canal  of  any  size  undertaken  in  the  Union.  Maasnehu. 
setts  had.  In  KP.l,  I in  banks,  with  a united  capital  of 
34.f'»3n,org)dnll. ; and  in  IH37  . 27  uvingt'  banks,  the  aggre- 
gate deposits  in  which  amounted  to  3,921,37b  doll. 

Till  lately  (hr  legislature  nf  Massachusetts  had  agreater 
nnmlser  of  memlters  than  that  of  any  other  state  of  the 
Union : iHit  the  amended  coiistHutloa  of  IMU  reduced  tb«i 
aeiiaUr  to  4U  iriems. ; and  the  miinlicr  of  reprrsentalivef  to 
Td.  elcctest  by  towns  of  more  than  1,200  inhab.  Of  the 
re|.retentatlvrs,  lioaton, the  cap.. sends  3.3;  l.owcll.9;  Sa- 
lem, 6 ; and  EhArleslown  and  New  Hidford,5each,  Ac.The 
right  of  eleettori  is  in  every  mate  ritii  en  21  years  nf  age  w ho 
has  residnl  within  the  state  for  a rear,  and  within  the 
town  or  district  for  which  he  dnirei  to  vole  for  6 months 
m-cedhig  (he  election.  Elections  take  place  annually 
for  senators,  reprew-ntatires,  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  a council  of  9 mems.,  iiiteiidid  to  assist  the 
executive,  and  chosen  from  among  the  {wuple  at  large  by 
a iuint  vote  of  the  senators  and  m|>rvsentattTes.  Th« 
salary  of  the  governor  Is  3,666  dollars  a year.  I'he  su- 
preme court  of  justice  sits  at  Boston  ; it  consists  of  a 
thief  Justice.  3 as:>i>tant  Judges,  and  7 other  offlex^rs. 
'J'here  is  a court  of  coiiiinon  plraa,  and  other  courts  are 
established  In  eacli  co.  ; the  different  Judges  of  all  the 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  cotincil,  and 
hold  office  during  “ good  behaviour."  Every  able-bodied 
white  male  cUlien  between  Ih  and  45  ( with  certain  exce^ 
tiniis)  is  required  lo  ennil  himself  in  the  militia  ; biit  tr^ 
active  militia  consists  of  only  10.000  men,  called  out  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Education  is  very  widely  diffUsed.  In  I ><3fi. 
39.  there  were  3,014  public  schools,  themimher  of  scholars 
attcmdlng  w hidi  in  w inter  was  about  I4x,0nu.  The^  are 
73  ror|K)ratc  and  l.HXi  uninrorporateti  arademlec  and  su- 
perior private  schools,  lu  IfCW-Sy,  the  sum  of  447.HIO 
doll.  WAS  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  The 
priTwipai  edncAtlonal  establishments  are  llarward  uni- 
versity. near  Boston;  Fiitilips,  Duinrnrr,  Leict'Strr  aiul 
Di  rhy  academies;  WliUam's  and  Amlier»t  rotleges; 
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MvenJ  Iheoloclcal  i«inlnariet,  and  other  •pertal  ichooU. ' rttbHci  of  ererr  oualUy,  from  the  Aoeat  raiulinf  to  the 
l..ewne<l  aocietie*.  mechanic*'  ln*Utute»,  iTcvum*,  reocUnR  ouartc  Surat  ci«)th*,  uted  a*  article*  of  drew  In  a great 
•ocietie*, and  public  Ubrarie*.  are  numeroua.  The  nuintM*r  part  of  Africa.  The  caporu  comprlte  a coiuiderablr  iium- 
of  cburchet  a*  compared  with  the  pop.  is  areiiitt^r  in  this  uer*  of  alate*,  go\d*du*t.  Ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  and 
Chao  in  any  other  state  of  the  union  ; and  the  Inhab*.  are  cum,  brought  from  the  interior  by  a large  caravan,  wliicli 
diitingnlahed  by  their  lDduftry,*obriety,az>d  rood  morals,  arrive*  in  Feb.  I'he  Naybe  demaDds  10  per  cent.,  ad 
The  pubUcdobCattheciocecn  1839amountea  toh.000,000  ealurcns,  on  all  export*  and  import*,  and  the  same 
doll.  amount  of  duty  is  levied  by  the  Imim.  {,VainUia'» 

Thli  Mate  wa*  first  permanently  settled  1^  a party  of  Travci*.  II.  40—^.) 
emigranta  from  Engiand,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  MASiULIPATAM.  See  Circae*  (Kobtrxbm). 

1030.  Another  Rettlemont  wa*  formed  at  Salem  in  1620,  MasULiPATAM,  a fortre**  and  town  of  British  India, 
and  both  were  united  by  charter  under  the  same  govern-  pre*ld.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  dlstr.,  on  the  Coru- 
mentwith  Maine  in  169^  The  first  engagement  with  the  mandelcoa*t.330m.  N.N.K.  Madras;  lat.  1&' 15' K'.. long, 
force*  of  the  nvother  country  occurr^  at  Lexington  In  14'  E.  The  fort  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  800  yda  by 
this  state,  19th  April,  1775.  MMachusetU  send*  13  mem*.  GOO.  In  the  midst  nf  a salt  morass,  and  close  to  a canal 
to  congress.  (JUMcAi^*  Undid  Statet  i Darbfi  t Ameri~  communicating  with  the  Krishna.  By  means  of  this  c.uual 
can  Almanaek.  1H54-4I.  ! tlic  surrounding  country  may  be  entirely  inundated,  a 

MASSA-DUCALE,  or  Dl-CABRARA,  a town  ofi  circumslai>ce  constituting  the  chief  strength  of  the 
K.  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Modenese  dom.,  cap.  duchy  I nlorc.  The  peUak,  nr  native  town,  is  about  T(  m.  to  the 
of  same  name,  on  the  road  between  Genoa  and  Leebom, ! S'.W. ; It  is  very  extensive,  and.  for  a Hindoo  town, 
3 m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  3H  m.  K.W.  Lucca.  . toleraldy  well  built.  Hasulipatsun  stands  on  the  only 
Pop.  estimated  by  Rampoidl  at  7,()00.  It  Is  distin.  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast  which  is  not  boat  with  a 
piisbed  by  the  beautv  aou  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and  neavy  surf.  Us  port  receives  vessels  of  300  tons ; ami  it 
U clean  gpd  well  buift,  but  has  few  remarkable  edlAces.  was  lur  a lengthened  period  a place  of  considerable  tiadu 
Its  ancient  cathedral  was  pulled  down  hr  Kliia  Bac-  with  Bengal.  China,  Blrmali,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  Its 
cinechJ,  sister  of  Napoleon,  when  queen  or  Etruria,  on  commerce  is  now.  however,  greatly  fallen  olT.  and  scarcely 
account  of  Its  being  too  near  the  royal  palace.  It  ha*  extends  beynud  Calcutta  on  one  side,  and  Biusnraii  on 
an  academy  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  a seminary,  the  other.  Its  chief  exports  are  piece-gtiods  and  tobacco, 
college,  bospltsd,  public  library,  and  an  old  castle  now  The  chintzes  of  M.-uuilp.-uam,  though  not  equal  to  thooo 
used  as  a prison.  It  Is  the  sec  of  a bishop ; and  has  of  Europe,  have  Ik-cii  Imig.  and  deservedly,  celebrated, 
manufactures  of  silk  stuA,  and  some  trade  In  soap,  oil,  and  are  verv'  generally  worn  in  some  parts,  especiully  (n 
and  other  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  floe  marble  Persia.  This  town  is  the  resklciKC  of  the  district  col- 
or its  vicinUy.  as  to  which  $ae  CAaaAKA  in  this  Diet,  lector  and  jud^.  It  was  roiwucrvtl  by  the  llhamenM* 

( Vol.  I.  pL  G4&)  sovereigiu  of  tiie  Decca,  In  l4Mn.  ceded  to  the  French  in 

MASSAFKA,  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  17.51,  and  tahen  by  the  HrliUh  in  1759. 

Otranto,  cap.  canton,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to  Ta-  MATANZAS,  a sea-port  town  of  Cuba,  ranking 
ranto,  10  m.  N.W.  tho  last-named  city.  Pop.  alM»ut  next  to  the  Havaninh,  in  commercial  importanre,  on 
7.0(10.  **  Mossafra  Is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a ! the  N.  coast  nf  the  Uland,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  l>ny, 
hill  interspersud  with  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs  t Imt  i 53  m.  E.  HAV.mnah ; lat.  V 38"  N.,  long.  37'  4t" 
when  near  it,  it  assume*  s most  singular  appearance.  I W.  Pop.,  in  IM37  (Incl.  garrison  and  strangen,  estimated 
The  rock  on  whlcli  It  stand*  is  perforated  ami  worked  , at  3,(X1U).  14.341  : of  the  resident  pop.,  were  w hites, 
into  s thottsSLOd  fantastic  sbapaa.  The  bouses  stand  un  I 1.141  free  people  of  colour,  and  3,0(i7  slaves  ; but,  nt  jin'- 
the  brink  of  a narrow  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  worked  ! sent  (1841 ),  the  |>op.  is  probably  not  under  Sn.MXi.  It  is 
through  the  rock  by  the  action  of  running  water."  I prKiy  well  built,  has  some  good  streets,  and  ab^mt  one 
< Burge$$‘$  itrecct,  4r.  I.  33.)  The  town  is  walled,  and  is  I third  part  of  its  houses  are  of  stone.  It  ba*  a large  bus. 
conjectured  by  some  authors  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ' pital,  a good  par.  church,  barracks,  theatre,  3 market- 
Meuapna,  of  antiquity;  but  others  cimieiid  that  ' place*.  3 printing-oflices.  a bathing  oslabltshment,  Ac.  ; 
sagna,  between  Orla  and  Brindisi,  is  the  modem  repre- 1 and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a considerable  sunr-n-flm-ry, 
srntative  of  that  ancient  city.  I belongitig  to  an  English  firm.  The  bay  of  Mataiizao. 

MAS8AT,  a town  of  France,  d(^p.  Ari^g^  cap.  cant.  i defended  by  the  castle  of  ban  Severino.  is  extensive,  .ind 
in  a fertile  valley,  14  m.  W.8.W.  Folx.  Po|v,  In  l8df»,  { is  exposed  only  to  the  N.E.  wind.  The  harbour,  in  front 
7,180.  There  are  In  its  vicinity  numerous  iron  mines,  i of  the  city,  is  protected  by  a ledge  of  ruck,  4 tt.  below  the 
the  working  of  which  employs  a considerable  poriiuu  of'  surface,  which  serves  as  a natural  breakwati-r,  to  doferHl 
the peouie.  I the  vessels  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell.  There  arc 

MASUAH,  tbeprincipal  sea-port  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  two  channels  by  which  to  enter,  Uieooeby  the  N..  the 
Red  Sea,  on  an  island  separate  from  tlie  continont  by  other  by  the  S.  end  of  tbe  linlge ; but  the  S.  channel  is 
the  narrow  but  deep  channel  of  Aderwa,  350  m.  N.K.  fit  only  fur  coasting  vessels.  There  are  two  rivers,  one  on 
Goodar,  and  490  m.  S.  by  E.  DJidda:  lat.  15^  Sty  45"  N.,  [ each  side  of  the  town,  which  de|HMit  so  much  itukI  at 
long.  990  g.  pop.  3,000.  ? Tbe  island  in  which  Mu-  i their  mouths  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  ttie 
suan  Btandi  is  only  about  | m.  in  length,  and  | m.  In  anchorage-ground,  and  render  it  necessary  to  load  and 
breadth,  one  third  of  tts  extent  being  occupied  by  houses,  i discharge  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  Isimchcs.  ( 7‘ttm- 
The  town  has  several  stone  hoases,  two  storiM  high ; J bmJft  Cw/mt,  317—319. ; Comm.  Did.,  Sfc.,  |>as*im.) 
but  most  of  them  are  in  ruin*.  I'he  otlicr  dwellings  arc  ] Matanzas.  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
mere  huts,  built,  as  in  Arabia,  with  poles  and  bent  grass.  | districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  inconsklrrobie  pUco 
The  only  public  buildings  are  four  mosques,  of  small  till  within  the  last  30  years.  Under  the  old  coUmial 
size  and  rude  arebit^ure.  Owing  to  the  total  absence  govemraent,  it  was  merely  a subsidiary  port  to  the  Ha- 
of  inriogs.  water  is  very  scarce,  and  is  collected  in  large  vannah,  and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct  in- 
public tanks,  that  occupy  nearly  a third  part  of  the  tercoiirso  with  foreign  countries  ; but  this  iinuoliiic 
islaisd.  'Fhe  harbour,  though  having  a narrow  entrance,  restriction  being  removed  in  1809,  Matansas  imm«Hilatcly 
can  mcommodate  abo^  50  vessels  ; snd  Is  safe,  deep,  became  tbe  centre  of  a considerable  trade ; and  the  tow  u 
atul  easily  accessible.  The  trade  carried  on  between  and  its  commerce  have  since  continued  to  Increase,  with 
iimtah  aod  the  port*  of  Arabia  is  of  considerable  Im-  tho  rapidly  Increasing  cultivation  of  sugar  and  ciuK-e, 

Canoe.  Froaa  Djklda  are  brought  many  articles  of  and  other  colonial  stof^  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The 
opeanroannfiKture.enbroldcreuvelvets.  arras,  glass-  great  importance  of  the  trade  of  Matansas  will  be  seen 
ware,  silks,  and  satins;  while  Mocha  furnishes  Indian  irom  the  subjoined 


Aocotmr  of  the  Sugar  and  Coilhe  exported  from  the  Harannah  and  Matanzas,  in  1899  and  1890. 
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S92  MATARO. 


MAULMAIN. 


MAT\RO  («n.  Ulmro),  a i«a.port  town  of  Spain.  In 
C'aUlonU,  90  m.  N.K.  Barcelona.  Lai.  41^33'  N..  looir. 
T'  30*  E.  Pop.,  arcnrdina  to  MIflano,  )9.1M9.  Tlu*  more 
ancirnt  nr  Moorifth  portion  of  the  town  ktaiida  on  a tlight 
cmlnmce.  at  a ohort  distance  IVum  the  shore,  and  Is  siir- 
roundctl  hjr  waiU : lu  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rtera,  which  Is  wide  and 
straight,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  forming  an  agree- 
able promoiiade.  The  new  town,  which  stretches  east- 
ward along  the  sea-shoro.  ia  much  larger  and  more  regu- 
larly built,  with  whle  streets,  and  respectable  houses.  A 
pariah  church  and  a general  hospital,  with  9 or  3 large 
uuUdings.  lurmerlr  as  monasteries,  are  the  only  ^ 

piil>lic(^ifices.  Tne  town  iscclebrated  for  the  excellence  . 
of  its  red  wine  and  braiHly.  much  of  which  Is  exported  to  | 
the  U.  States.  Its  cloth  fabrics,  which  were  farourably  j 
noticed  by  Towntumd  (i.  Hrj  ).  hare  much  declined  ; and, ' 
since  tlie  emancipation  nf  the  cidonles,  its  exports  of  | 
cotton -prints,  nliands  and  lace,  hare  become  quite  Incnn- 
siderabic.  The  port  has  a ship-lmilding  yard ; and  there  Is 
g<»od  anchorage  for  mcrcbant-siilpt  cluss*  in  shore.  '*  The 
nciglibourliiMHt  is  very  pictnre^ue.  and  the  country, 
hoiisei*  and  cottage*  h.-tve  an  air  of  greater  neatness  and 
comfort  \ the  windows  are  glased,  ami  the  insides  of  the 
dwellings  display  a good  stock  of  furniture.  No  beggars 
and  fewer  ragged  people  are  seen  ; industry  Is  evidently 
active  ; the  ground  is  better  cleared,  fences  (made  of  the 
American  aloe)  arc  more  general  and  more  neatly  con- 
structed : iKibody  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun.  In  short, 
mere  is  altogether  a new  order  of  things,  Quite  different  ' 
fn-m  that  seen  In  any  other  part  of  S|>^q.’'  (Inglis.  11.  I 

3(14.1  I 

M.ATIirH.A,  or  MUTTRA,  a celebrated  town  and  | 
pl.xce  of  pilgrimage  in  IlindosUn,  pror.  Agra,  on  the  : 
Juiiinn,  3il  m.  N.  W.  Agra  ; l.it.  5173  31'  N..  long.  77°  33' 
K.  it  U highly  venerated  by  the  fiUidooi.  from  its  being  I 
the  birthplace  of  their  deity  Krishna,  and  consists  chiefly  I 
of  one  continued  stri'^  of  temples  and  ghauts,  which, ' 
though  tlicy  do  not  exhibit  the  architectural  magntfl- 
cimea  of  similar  structures  in  S.  India,  have,  neverthe- 
less. consitlerable  elegance  and  richness.  Mathura  was 
taken  in  1019  by  Mahmoud  of  tihiznee,  who  despoltcd  it 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  threw 
down  many  of  it*  temples,  and  dest'crated  others  by  con- 
verting them  into  mosques.  (Jiuler  Acbar  and  hfs  suc- 
cessors, however,  the  Hindoos  were  (irrmittcd  to  rebuild 
and  improve  the  city  ; and  a temple,  erected  about  that 
period,  li  said  to  hare  cost  HO  lacs  nf  rupees.  Hut  this  j 
splendid  riiiflcc  wiu  destroyed  by  Auningsebe,  who  built ! 
on  the  spot  a mosque  with  the  materials.  Another  large  | 
mosque,  built  by  a Mohammed.in  governor.  Is  now  in  a 
state  of  d«*cay.  Some  extensive  cantonments  are  sep-a. 
mu'll  from  the  town  by  an  Interval  of  broken  ground  ' 
covered  with  ruins.  Mathura  has  a fort,  in  which  is  an 
observatory,  fouiid-ii  hy  the  rajah  Jye-Slngh  of  Jyepoor. 
At  thti  end  of  tlic  last  century  It  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  commamler  of  .Srindla's  infantry:  it  was.  however, 
taken,  without  opposition,  by  the  British  in  1903.  {Ha^ 
flviVfua's  A'.  /.  ) 

M ATLOl'K,  t village  and  par.  of  England,  celebrated  ; 
for  its  mineral  waters,  hund.  vVirksworth.  co.  I>crbr,  on 
the  Herwent.  14  m.  N.  by  W.  Dcrby.and  l'i3m.  N.N.W. 
London.  Area  of  |iar.,  3,9ti0  acres.  Pnp..inlN3l,  3,982. 
The  town  is  bnaullfuily  situated,  partly  in  a valley  and 

K.irtly  on  the  slope  of  a hill  rising  K.  from  the  Derwent, 
ere  crossed  by  a neat  stone  bridge:  the  houses  are 
riiiefly  of  stone.  The  church,  picturesquely  sltuat^  on 
the  hrnw  of  a rock,  rising  perpendicularly  above  the  river, 
and  imibnsomcd  in  trees,  is  a small  odillce.  in  the  perpen- 
dlndar  English  style.,  with  a stmare  tower  at  its  W.  end : 
the  living  is  a recto^  (ann.  val.  3901),  In  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  nf  Lincoln.  There  are  alto  four  places  of  worship 
f«»r  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other  dis- 
M'oters,  with  attached  Sundar-schools.  providing  religious 
Insmieiion  for  lietweeu  4CK)  and  3(X>  children  of  both 
sexes.  There  is  also  an  endowed  school,  for  clothing 
and  educating  30  bovs.  In  IH39,  a rotton.mlll  employed 
about  3(K)  hands ; it  has,  also,  a Urge  paper-mill ; and  (he 
lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring  hills  employ  about  IM 
hands.  A museum  of  mtneralo^,  established  liere  a few 
years  ago,  contains  a great  many  valuable  specimens  of 
ore.  Ac.,  peculiar  to  tliis  district  Visiters  purchase 
considerable  quantities  of  Derbyshire  spar.  But  the 
chief  depeiidence  of  the  inhab.  is  oo  the  supply  of  those 


who  come  here  during  summer,  to  use  the  mineral  wa» 
ters ; which  are  consider^  beneficial  In  cases  of  glandular 
affe\*tions,  scrofula,  bilious  disorders,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. and  diabetes.  The  springs,  which  first  attracted 
notice,  for  their  medicinal  qiuUitlea,  in  I6M.  when  the 
first,  or  old  bath,  was  built,  are  about  I)  m.  S.  of  Matlock, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river ; and  here  am.the  hotels, 
libraries,  and  lodging-houses,  to  which  the  visiters 
chlefiy  resort.  Other  two  springs  have  been  discovered, 
each  of  which  Is  now  enclosm,  with  a handsome  edifice, 
conveniently  fitted  up  with  baths  and  pump-rooms.  The 
waters  have  a temperature  of  about  6^  or  GflO  Fahr.,  and 
hold  in  solution  only  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  their  specific  gravity  bring  less  than  that  of  ordinary 
water:  It  would  heitce  appear,  though  baviag  a lower 
temperature,  greatly  to  resemble  the  Buxton  a^  Bristol 
waters. 

The  scenery  of  Matinck-dale  Is  peculiarly  picturesque 
and  romantic,  diversified  with  rugged  beetling  crags, 
strongly  t'ontrastcil  with  the  Qua  verdure  of  the  valley; 
the  most  prominent  objects  being  the  High  Tor  aM 
Masson  HiU.  The  former  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
about  300  ft.,  the  upper  half  of  whidt  is  a broad  mass  o’f 
naked  brown  rock,  from  which  fragments  ofte^  fall  into 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  below,  obstructing  the 
cbaniK*!.  ai>d  greatly  iucreasiog  the  impetuosity  of  the 
itrejtm  aAer  heavy  rains.  Opposite  the  High  Tor.  but 
of  a less  bold,  though  loftier,  cnaracter.  is  Masson  Hill ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  arn  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
rising  ab<)tit  7b0  ft.  above  the  river,  and  not  fmly  over- 
looking the  whole  dole,  but  commanding  an  extensive 

firnspect  over  a considerable  part  of  Derbyshire.  Wil- 
ersiey  Cajitle,  the  sent  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  son  of  tbo 
groat  founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  stands  on  a 
commanding  eminence  E.  of  the  Derwent.  {Pari,  Rep.} 
Prit>.  Inform.^ 

MAUCHLINE.  a neat  village  of  Scotland, co.  Ayr, 
on  an  eminence  1 m.  N.  from  the  river  Ayr,  37  m.  S.  by 
W,  (l)asgow.  Pop.,  In  1K3I,  I3i>4.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  )»ar.  church,  and  a chapel  belonging  to 
the  Associate  Synwi.  It  has  a woollen  mill,  which  em- 
ploys about  25  hamls : and  hand-loom  weaving  and  tam- 
bouring for  the  Hlasgow  manufactures  employ  about 
200  hands.  It  has  also  a manufacture  of  DetsutifuUy 
jointed  and  varnished  wooden  snuff-boxes,  similar  to 
those  made  at  Cumnock  and  Laurence  Kirk.  There 
are  4 scIhkiIs  in  the  toam.  of  which  3 are  endoaed : 51 
subscription  libraries,  and  a savings'  bank.  The  village 
of  t 'atrine  ( 1.  583.),  is  3 m.  8.K.  from  the  town. 

'i'his  place,  trilling  as  it  Is.  has  been  " married  to  Im- 
mortal verse."  Burns  lived  for  nearly  9 years  at  the 
farm  of  Mntsgirl.  ^ m.  N . of  tbo  village : and  Haucbllne 
was  the  birth-plare  nf  **  Ixiimie  Jean,"  and  Is  the  scene  of 
two  of  his  Inimitable  poems,  " The  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
*•  The  Holy  Fair." 

MAULMAIN.  or  MOI^LMEIN.a  sea-port  town  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  rap.  British  prov.  Martaban, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Than-lucng,  having  N. 
the  Birmese  town  of  Martaban,  on  the  opp^te  side  of 
the  river,  and  W.  the  island  of  Balu.  whirn  serves  os  a 
natural  breakwater  to  defend  the  port  from  the  heavy 
seas  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  In  from  the  W., 
loom.  S.S.R.  Rangoon,  27m.  S.N.E.  Amherst;  iat. 

SO'  N.,  long.  97”  SB'  E.  It  was  founded  so  late  as 
1825,  when  the  site  was  selected  by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  as 
eligible  as  well  for  a commercial  as  a military  station.  It 
' is  about  900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  exten- 
I sire  and  fertile  plains  stretch  eastwards  from  It  towards 
I the  mountains,  luport  is  good,  and.  from  its  extensive 
I command  of  interna)  navigation,  it  promlaes  to  become  a 
I considerable  emporium.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
' port  are  teak,  tlmbi>r,  and  rice ; but  tWre  is  also  a con- 
siderable export  of  tobacco,  stic-lac,  betel-nut,  ivorr, 
cutch.  cocoa-nut,  Ac.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  Kuronean  cotton  goods,  and  niaiitse  stores.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  place  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
with  Calcutta,  Madras.  Rangoon,  and  Pinang ; but,  in 
. 1837.  a direct  trade  was  commenced  with  London.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a conilder^le  extent.  We  bare 
' no  recent  accounts  of  the  pop. ; but,  probably,  it  is  not 
under  8.000  or  10,000.  An  English  newspaper  (the 
I Mauitaain  Ckrtmide),  from  widen  we  borrow  tba  foU 
I lowing  details,  is  published  once  a week 


Import*. 

1H3G. 

I8.X7. 

tnereiwe. 

ColnitU  ... 

Mwtr«* 

Htrain  ... 

Hangoon  ... 
eMSt  - 

OUwr  poru 

a«u(«. 

5.A6.H19 

V,vrt 

I/WA74 

4t,;30 

SS4I0 

g«ab. 
94«A9t 
149.476 
91.137 
1,97 
.St.  174 
41,455 

S4t47t 
CI.674 
.X94I.S 
9S4.V) 
8,tt4 
6,9  IS 

Total 

8,65457 

1440465 

645408 

Expon*.  1 

18S9. 

1837. 

liMUilM. 

CaienttS 

Madra*  • 

8<raU*  • 

Maumiu*  • 
Kancuon 

Tmaamrim  coasi  - 
Oibav  porta 

tUaU. 

94,t44 

Wl.too 

49490 

S«4>4 

18.090 

MmU. 

tjnajou 

1.XS436 

•4406 

i,4»,oai 

18471 

S8409 

1,13,767 

•7.7XS 

7408 

•4406 

10419 

Total 

• 

4444» 

<48,410 

t4.t.416 

MAURA  (SANTA). 

“ In  ordrr  to  exhibit,  at  ooe  view,  the  decided  incre.ise  I 
of  our  trade  in  IK37  over  the  preccdinit  fear,  we  place 
tlie  totals  to  and  from  each  port  m Juxtai^ition. 

**  From  this  It  will  appear,  that  the  itnporU  have  in* 
created  nearly  tlx  Uct  of  rtipeea,  and  the  export*  two 
lac*  and  a half.  Among  the  import*,  the  increate  is 
found  chieflv  uitder  the  head  of  marine  store*,  spirituous 
liquors,  and’ articles  of  European  and  Blrmese  manufac- 
ture-. Among  the  export*,  it  1*  found  in  the  staple  pro* 
ductlons  of  the  country,  rice  aiul  timber.  Under  the 
head  of  imports,  we  may  notice  that  five  lacs  of  rupees 
were  receivid  during  the  year  Into  the  government 
treasury ; to  which  may  be  added,  what  does  not  appear 
in  our  statement,  about  half  a lac  of  rupees,  pcrhap*. 
from  the  Mauritius,  for  the  tHirchaie  of  cargoes  of  rice 
and  timber.  Under  the  head  of  rx|Mirts,  also.  It  would 
not.  we  think,  be  improper  to  Include  the  estimated 
value  of  the  vessels  bunt  and  launch«*d  during  the  year 
at  the  several  dock.yard*.  Tlie  following  Is  a very  rough 
efttimatc:  — 


Vewvh  iMTu-hod 
UtUo  fiUad  fgr  tc* 

Total 

Nn. 

Tonaag*. 

Evtittuuad  1 
VaJuv. 

9 

t,WX) 

Am/s. 

X.'.o.oon 

. . ' . - 1 37.V0O  _ 1 

“ We  are  not  aware  that  the  mode  In  widch  our  state* 
menu  are  drawn  up  requires  any  particular  explanation. 
The  word  ’Sundries'  may  t>e,  prrha(>*,  thought  too 
comprehentive ; but  wo  have  divided  it  among  article*  of 
European.  Indian,  C'hiuese,  and  Blrmese  produce  or 
manufacture. 

” Tbc  following  U a statement  of  the  imports  into 
Maulmaln  from  the  neighbouring  Shan  states  during 


N,. 

Value. 

FWphants 
P<aim  • 

Buirda**  • 

< vw>  and  bwlbcks 
Sufldrle*  • 

- 

614 

tl6 

*e> 

S.4M 

Jtsdis. 

I.X.MIO 

KrSW 

9M) 

4.V*> 

4,y» 

Total 

- 

91,610 

Of  the  export*  to  those  states,  wc  can  procure  no 
detailed  statement.  Little  el*e,  however,  is  taken  to 
them  from  hence  but  piece  good*,  either  European  ur 
netive,  the  value  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
about  GO, 000  rupees. 

“ Taking,  then,  into  consideration  the  variotia  Items 
above  alluded  to,  and  shich  are  nut  brought  Into  our 
sutemenu,  we  shall  have  the  following  a*  the  amount  of 
iniporu  and  exports  for  the  year  IH.17 : — Imports, 
a0,93.775  reals;  cxrmrts,  11,03,110  reals.” 

MAURA  (SANTA)  (an.  Lcvcos),  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  off  the  \V.  coast  of  (Ireece,  and  separated  from 
It  only  by  a channel  about  lOn  yards  broad,  and  so  shal- 
low, as  In  some  places  to  be  fordable  ; -Im  m.  S.R.  Corfu, 
and  7 m.  N.  Cephalonta.  iu  cap.  Amaxichl  being  in  lat. 
33''  aO'  lA”  N.,  long.  30°  4.V  K.  Length,  t2t  m.  i average 
breadth,  Hm.  Area,  about  100  sq.  m.  Pop.,  including 
troop*  in  1H.16,  IT.SA.'i.  It  is  Interserted  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  running  K.  and  S.  Umnigh  its  whole  extent, 
asid  rising  in  some  placiw  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft., 
whence  secondary  ridi^s  branch  off  In  various  directions, 
forming  a few  small  valleys  admitting  cultivatiun  ; but 
m<kst  of  the  produce  is  raIsM  on  a narrow  strip  of  land, 
itretrhlng  slbout  30  m.  along  the  K.W.  siite  of  the 
island,  and  comprising  the  residences  of  the  gn-atcr  part 
of  the  pop.  The  suit  is  generally  very  scanty  ; aiul  many 
ports  M uie  surface  exhibit  nothing  but  bare  ruck,  inter*  ; 
spersed  «ith  small  patches  of  verdure:  Indeed,  only  ! 
ab«HJt  1-Hth  }iart  of  the  surface  is  capable  of  cultivation.  i 
In  the  valleys,  the  soil  is  either  alluiial.  or  a red  loaiur  | 
mrth.  tenacious  of  iiuHsture.  There  are  no  rivers  : ancf,  ^ 
though  numerous  turrents  flow  frum  tbo  mountains  i 
during  the  winter  luuathi,  thiHr  channels  are  quite  dry  | 
in  the  summer.  There  is  a winter  lake,  if  wc  may  so  call 
it.  about  G m.  S.  of  .Amavlcbi,  in  the  Upturn  of  a valley, 
■urrounded  by  lofty  mountain*,  which  dries  in  summer, 
and  produces  rich  crops.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  is 
a siiallow  lagoon  calleil  the  Venetian  harbour,  now  ra* 
pidiv  filling  up  by  the  ai'cumuUtion  of  sand  atui  mud.  the 
bHiixs  of  which  are  said  to  be  rxceedingty  unhealthy. 
Tlie  temperature  of  Santa  Maura,  like  that  uf  the  other 
IslaiHls.  is  extremely  varialde  ; fhc  thermoinets'r  In  au- 
tumn often  rising  or  falling  in  ‘it  hours.  In  the 
valleys  It  seldom  falls  to  the  froi*sing  point ; but  occa. 
sionally  there  is  snow  on  the  hills.  The  quantity  of  rain, 
imd  the  seasons  In  which  it  fails,  are  much  the  same  as 
In  Uie  adjactmt  Idamls.  The  low  ground*  ore  very  un- 
healthy ; and  fever  usually  prevails  at  Amaxiclii  during 
Mjiamcr,  attended  with  a mortality  In  some  yean  of  I In 
19  of  the  pop.:  iudeed,  must  uf  the  natives,  except  those 
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living  on  the  mountains,  present  a very  sickly  ap|H*nr- 
anre.  ( M(^for  Tu/locM's /trports.)  The  quantity  of  corn 
raised  In  the  island  is  barely  sufficient  for  half  the  con- 
sunl^lon  of  its  Inhab. ; but  wine,  olive  oil.  and  several 
varieties  of  fruit,  arc  produced  in  groat  abundance.  Tho 
sides  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  (rasture.  and  are  grazed 
by  large  number*  of  sheep  and  gckvts.  Game  U rdentilul, 
and  beet  form  an  object  of  rural  er'onumy.  The  salt- 
pans near  Amaxichl  pnoluce  annually  from  A.Oisi  tu 
ti.000  tons  of  basalt,  whVh,  as  well  as  wine,  oil,  ami  rnt* 
ton.  are  the  chief  articles  uf  export.  The  inhab.  are  of 
Greek  origin,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Mauv  of 
them  are  employed  as  fishermen  and  sailors;  whiU: 
others,  especi^ly  at  harvest-season,  cross  to  the  m-igh* 
bouring  omtlnent  in  quest  of  agricultural  emphn’iuent. 

It  has  several  gotal  ports,  and  some  towns  ; but  none 
is  of  any  iuiportancc,  except  tbo  cap.  Amaxiciii  (which 
see). 

The  ancient  lonicos  once  formed  a part  of  the  ronti- 
Dent ; for  Homer  expressly  term*  It  A«it»  iu 

opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Cruhallenia.  So  Uie  as  the 
time  uf  Thucydides,  the  Peloponnesian  d4'et  was  more 
than  utiee  couveyixl  across  the  isthmus;  and  I. ivy  In- 
forms us.  that  It  had  its  peninsular  iha|)e  even  In  thu 
Macedonian  war.  I.ftuadia,  nunr  intuia  et  vatioto 
Jrctv  qttod  pcr/ciuitm  Mdnw  cs/,  ab  Acamama  liivita,  tu)n 
yj(*nrnsu/a  •TtU  oteiAntUs  rtgiotte  arclit  /auctbtiM  <xiA.e* 
rciu  Acarmaniit.  QuinttiUtos  /erme  pusssu  Umita/aveea 
eranl  : lattr  baud  ampltu*  centum  ei  e»g>K/i.  In  kts 
amfuttiis  Leucut  poaita  ett.  coUi  appltcuia  rerto  m 
oTicntem  et  Acama-niam.  ( ///st.  lib.  xxxiii.  17. ) The  rut 
here  mentioned,  called  DiorycUis,  w as  3 stadia  in  length, 
and.  in  Strabo's  time,  was  cro:^^!  by  a bridge.  The 
famous  Leuradlan  prumootory  (liuw  Cape  JJucato)  is  .x 
long  ridge  of  white  marble  rocks.  pr>q«>cliug  S.  alMOit 
3 in.,  teriniuating  In  a prcripice  30U  t(.  high.  It  was  riir- 
inuiinled  by  a temple  of  Ap«>llo,  and  Virgil  represents  it 
as  aa  object  of  dread  to  mariner* : — 

Mns  rt  Lc«c«tw  nkmtMa  rommlna  ithaMi, 

Bt  Curmklotus  nault* apenlur  ApoUa.  .Ca.  (ii.  374. 


but  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  Immortality  of  renown 
to  its  being 

Th«  l.oTvr's  refuK*,  and  the  bestUn'i  grmra, 

— the  S|K>t  whence  Sappho  precipit.otcd  herself  into  the 
ocean,  resolved  cither  to  recover  the  affw  tionsof  Phauii, 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  (See  Ondit  t'put.  Sappko 
Pbaoni,  lln.  IGA..  *c.) 

Nnt  far  from  the  promontory  stood  I be  very  ancient  town 
of  Sericum,  mentioned  bv  llumrr  aa  ivaviuos*  ersXii^;**, 
” a well-built  ci^,”  and  of  which  there  aro  still  luine 
small  vestiges.  T^e  position  of  the  ancient  I.eu('as  is 
fixed  by  Livy  in  the  above  passage  chiae  to  the  narrow 
strait  which  dlridet  the  island  from  Acarnania;  and 
Ur.  Holland  mentions  the  ruins  uf  an  ancient  town 
about  3 m.  S.  of  Amaxichl,  exhibiting  the  remain*  of 
massive  old  Greek  walls,  ascentUng  a narrow  ridgr  near 
the  sea,  anti  of  numerous  sepulchres,  whicit  ap|K'ar 
among  the  vineyards  covering  its  deriivity.  ( TmpcU 
in  Greece,  p.  G3.)  The  modern  history  of  Saiiti  Staura 
is  rlotcly  connected  with  that  of  the  Iokun 
generally;  and  to  that  article  the  reader  is  referrt'd. 
(Hoiland.  il.  34. ; sec  also  Dodtrelts  tirrece,  I G2-,  Ac.) 

MAUlllTU'S  (THE),  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCK.  aJi 
Island  In  the  Imlian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  In  tween  19°  and  31/  33^  S.  Ul.,  and  .A7-'  17' 
and  .*>7°  46'  E.  long.,  frxjm  7U  to  HO  ni.  S■F^  the  Isle  de 
BourlMm,  and  fiOO  m.  K.  Madagascar.  It  Is  an  Irregular 
oval  ; length,  K.R.  to  R.  W.,  about  36  m.  ; breadth  vary- 
ing from  lHto27m.  Ares  estimated  at  nearly  AOO.fVN) 
acre*.  Pop.,  iu  IH36.  93.147.  of  whom  39.6l'i  were  whites 
and  free  people  of  colour,  6I.(M.1  a(>preitticc<l  labourers 
(blocks),  now  also  rreo,  and  1.490  strang<-rt.  **  From 
whatever  quarter  it  is  approached,  the  a*p4.-ct  is  SThgti* 
larly  abrupt  and  pk-tunwque.  'J'he  land  rises  rapidly 
from  the  coast  to  the  inierior,  where  it  forms  three 
chains  of  mountains,  frum  I.hoo  to  S.OfO  ft  in  height,  in* 
tersecUng  the  country  iu  different  direethms.  Except 
towards  (he  summit,  these  are  generally  mvfreii  with 
wood,  and  in  many  parts  cleft  into  deep  raviin-s.  throu^rh 
which  numerous  rivulet*  find  their  way  to  the  ltt«r 
grounds,  and  terminate  in  almut  30  small  rivers,  by 
which  the  whole  line  of  roast  Is  well  watered,  from  thn 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  '{'hough,  from  its 
mountaiuous  and  rugged  character,  a great  part  of  tho 
interior  is  not  available  for  any  useful  pu«|M>«e,  yet  ex- 
tciuive  plaint,  several  leagues  in  riraimference.  are  to 
t»e  found  in  the  high  lands ; and  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as 
along  the  coast,  most  of  the  ground  is  well  at'laptetl  either 
tor  (he  ordinary  pur|M»ti>«  of  agriculture,  or  (or  raising 
anr  descri|itioD  of  tropical  proiliire.  Extensive  forests 
ttlh  cover  a c«>nsiden*lile  portion  of  the  districts  of 
Mohclxvurg,  the  S.'ivaima,  and  Flocq,  and  In  the  centre 
4>f  the  island  are  several  xnall  lakes.  The  soil.  In  many 
parts,  is  exceedingly  rich,  consisting  either  of  a black 
vegetable  mould,  or  a IuhI  of  stiff  clay  of  considerable 
de^h  ; occasionally  thecUivMS  found  mixed  with  iron  ora 
C u 
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and  the  dibrii  of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  ttriijthbourhood 
of  Port  Louis,  and  generally  In  tho  imrm'diate  ticintty 
of  the  sea,  there  is  but  a scanty  cuverlus  of  light  friable 
aoU  over  a rocky  surfare  of  coralline  hirmatlun.  The 
whole  coast  Is  surrounded  by  reefs  of  coral,  with  (he 
e&i'eptioo  of  a few  openlnift,  throuKh  which  vetielt  can 
apiiruach  the  shore ; and  at  these  points  (he  diff4*rent 
military  posts  for  the  defence  of  the  Island  have  been 
iHtabUihod.  There  Is  a marked  difl'erence  In  (hecHmate  of 
this  island  in  diHbrent  situations;  the  windward  (or  S.E.) 
side  enjojriog  a lower  tempi'rature  by  several  degrees  than 
the  leeward  (N.W.).  owing  to  the  cooling  iuflurnce  of  the 
S.E.  broeie,  which  prevails  during  most  part  of  the  year. 

In  so  far  as  regards  temperatur<>,  rain,  physical  aspect, 
and  diversity  climate,  this  Island  exhibits  a very 
striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica ; though,  bdng  8.  of 
the  lino,  the  seasoru  are  reversed;  summer  exteoding 
from  Ort.  to  April,  and  winter  during  the  rest  of  the 
vear.  The  prlDci[>al  rainy  season  Is  from  the  etui  of 
l>ucember  to  the  beginning  of  April,  but  showers  are 
frequent  at  all  times.  Hurricanes  arc  of  frequent  occur. 
rei>ce.  and  create  great  devastation,  with  much  loss  of  life: 
they  principally  occur  In  January.  Februarv,  ami  March. 
*'  So  tar  as  can  be  ascertained  ftxtm  the  statistical  returns 
of  the  IslaiHl,  the  climate  dues  not  exert  any  prejudicial 
lu/luence  on  the  health  of  the  white  resident  pop.,  though 
ft  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  negro  race."  {Tul- 
lofh't  firport  <m  Me  Sicitu$§,  <|c.,  tff  the  Ttoopt  in  IT. 
4/rica.  4c.,  p.  B,  4.  c.) 

Previously  to  IdiM.  the  sugar  and  other  articles  lm> 
ported  from  the  Mauritius  into  (treat  Britain  were 
ch.vtffd  with  tho  same  duties  that  were  laid  on  such 
arlirles  when  Imported  from  India.  But.  at  the  epoch 
now  alluded  to.  the  produce  of  the  Mauritius  was  ad. 
iiiiltni  into  otir  markets  at  the  same  duties  as  W.  Indian 
nruduce.  which  were  then  mAterially  lower  than  those 
tinposed  on  the  produce  of  our  Katlcrn  posscstiuns. 
't'hU  idtrratimi  of  the  duties  gave  a gieat  stImuUu 
ruUlvatimi  in  the  Mauritius,  particularly  to  that  of  sugar, 
w hich  has  siiKx'  been  raised,  to  the  almost  total  exdu*i  ru 
of  coffee,  cotton,  and  iinligu.  that  were  pr«  vktiisly  pro. 
duced  in  c«msidfrable  quaiilities,  thi*  coffee  p«{N‘ciaUy 
tiring  of  cxcrllrtit  quality.  Wheat  and  maise  are  rabfd 
I'l  small  quantities  with  yams.  monirK*  (intriKlunil  by  the 
Fntnch),  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other  vrgrtaliles.  But 
the  Island  is  almost  wliolly  iiMk-bUil  for  its  supplies  »f 
provisions  to  Ilindost.aft,  ttw^  Cape  of  C>mxl  lli>|w*,  MoiU- 
gascar,  the  Isle  de  ItoarlHin,  Ac.  Next  to  sugar,  blai  k* 
w«Mxl,  nr  ebony,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  supply, 
and  tortoiM'-ihell.  an*  the  princl|>al  artfrles  of  export. 

The  exports  of  sugar  from  tho  .MatirUio^  amomiied,  in 
Ihl'J,  to  lest  than  onr  million  llis.  In  HM  they  amounted 
to  1.034,‘i%l  lbs.:  and,  in  l*tl»,  to  T.lgHj-so  iIm.  Siiico 
then,  but  especially  since  the  tno'liflcailoQ  of  the  duties 
ill  there  has  been  a roost  extraordinary  Increase  in 
the  export  of  sugar  from  the  island.  U auiounted  In 
Om.s 

lam  lo  • I law  lo  . 
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Hut  the  exports  of  other  things  are  comtuiratlvely 
tridiug;  having  amounted,  in  iKiii,  to  only  1ft, alii  golU, 
ruin,  Iba.  cloves,  aud  llx>.  ebony. 

In  |h37,  the  total  value  of  the  ho|>urts  amiMintcd  to 
l.03.'y  •iSf.,  of  which  cotton  maiiufocturps  and  other  arti- 
cles from  Great  Britain  made  3t-V7l4/.  The  total  value 
of  the  cx(K)rU  (including  77,7‘nf.  fur  im|Hirts  re-cx- 
l>orted)  during  tlie  some  yiror.  amounted  to  a.lI.n.%Uf,, 
of  which,  sugar  prodiicetl  no  less  (Uaii  : of  the 

tmol  export  of  sugar  that  year,  amounting  to  G'<.47H.g7l 
lbs..  .'S7,l.VI.44‘i  I)h.  were  shlpjnxl  for  Great  Britain, 
7.ftx.'».lb*  lbs.  for  New  Ntiuth  Wiiles.  lbs.  for  tlsv 

<'a|»e  of  Good  Hoiie,  and  some  small  qitontitiiw  for  other 
places.  Among  the  imports  were  lbs.  of  rice, 

and  ne.u-ly  ft.issi.tno  lbs.  of  wbext.  from  Indin;  with  con- 
'Idcralile,  (hough  (ar  less  extensive,  supplius  from  tho 
ami  M.id.q;ascar.  During  the  same  year,  433  Bri- 
tish sliips,  of  the  AMrcg.-ite  bunleii  of  loos,  and 

C>  forelun  ships,  of  tlic  burden  of  1U.493  luus,  eoterud  the 
ports  of  the  ishuid. 

Nine  tenths  «>f  the  sugar  producevl  in  the  inland,  comet 
to  F.ngUiHl  We  hsvr  seen  above  the  dislributhni  of 
the  shipments  in  1>^7  ; aud  it  apiMWni,  from  liw  customs’ 
returns,  that  we  imported,  lo  l>*3‘<,  G7,‘<74.l2^«lbs. ; and,  in 
Isdlh  lbs.,  from  tlw  .Mauritius.  Wo  believe, 

iiowfver,  that  (lie  culture  of  sugar  in  the  ftlauritius 
li.u  attained  to  a maximum.  U>dee«t,  ll>e  Coir  presump- 
tiou  seems  to  be  that,  in  future,  it  will  decline  rather  than 
i irrease.  Wc  found  this  opinion  partly  and  principally 
on  the  greater  natural  facilities  enjoyed  by  India  for  tho 
iulturv  of  the  cone,  and  partly,  aliH>,  on  the  iiillumi«  of 
the  ttboliiiun  of  slavery,  Id  lessening  the  supply  of  labour 
in  tbe  island. 

The  mnrtuel|«uiou  of  the  slaves  in  the  M.iuritiiis  does 

* 1 h*w  «rs  Picfirh  Ibv.,  and  ois  sliowl  X nc>  <ml.  in-atlcr  th.<n 
uw.  ' 


Dot  appear  to  hare  been  so  prejiidirial  tn  agrhxiltnre 
as  In  the  W.  lodh's.  By  way  of  supplying  the  demand 
for  laboar,  a conaUhToble  nuraher  of  hill-coolks  have 
been  brmight  from  Hindustan  ; Nit  it  has  been  con- 
tended. and  we  bedieve  truly,  that,  drvpite  the  regulations 
under  which  the  ronlics  were  lotrodui't-d.  they  wroukt  be. 
in  fact,  little  else  than  slaves;  and  tUHr  introduction 
has,  In  cnnsequetire,  been  stopped,  ('hinese  sHliers 
have  also  been  Introduced,  but  nut  lu  any  consUkraMc 
oumbert. 

The  gorernroent  U Tested  In  a goremor,  with  a salary 
of  7,00bf.  a year,  and  a colonial  legislative  council,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  ordi>rs  of  the  sovereign  In  coundt.  ’Vh9 
governor  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  an  executive  council, 
eomposed  of  the  mliitarr  ofBoer  second  In  comnaand.  the 
coionial  secretary,  and  tne  advocnle-gencral.  The  legis- 
lative council  is  comnused  of  16  nM.*mt>ers,  7 of  whom 
hold  no  ofleial  stuiatloo.  Justice  b administered  in  a 
supreme  civil  and  criminal  court,  with  three  judgea.  a 
petty  court,  from  which  there  Is  no  appeal,  and  such 
othOT  minor  courts  as  the  goremor  may  see  fit.  Several 
provisions  of  tbe  old  Krerveh  law  continue  in  force.  The 
troops  employed  in  this  command  have  consisted  either 
of  two  complete,  or  tho  scrvice-cotnpanlet  of  three,  regi- 
ments of  the  lir>e,  with  one  company  of  sappers  aind 
minera.  and  half  a company  of  artillery.  The  servlce- 
companles  of  two  corps,  with  tbe  head-quarters  of  the 
artillery  and  sappers  and  miners,  are  generally  at  Port 
Louis;  those  of  the  other  corm  are  distributed  between 
(he  dlferent  stations  on  tbe  windward  side  of  the  Island, 
haring  their  head  quarters  at  Mah>‘  buurg.  The  public 
revenue,  in  Ifl36.  amounted  to  |N7,780f.,  arid  the  internal 
ctilunlal  expenditure  to  177,740/.,  leaving  a surplus  oi 
about  10,000/.,  which  was  to  be  paid  over  in  aid  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  In  Great  Brnaln.  In  the  same  year, 
on  account  of  the  colony.  amotuMlng  to  74.2H4/.  {Pmr/. 
Paper,  No.  G32..  Sets.  1840.)  The  grvwter  portion  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs’  duties  received  at 
Furt  Louis. 

Fnrt  Lonls.  or  N-W.  port,  the  cap.  and  sent  of  go- 
vernment. is  (HI  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Island,  In  lat. 
ao«  IK  G"  8..  long.  ftT«  V 41"  R.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a triangular  hay,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  rather  difficult.  Every  vesM  approaching 
(he  horlxiur  mu.i(  hoist  her  flag  and  Are  8 guns ; If  In  the 
night,  a ligtit  must  lie  shown,  when  a pilot  comes  on 
tvvard,  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  ervtrance  of  the  port, 
it  Is  a very  ronvenlent  port  for  careening  and  re- 
pairing, but  provisions  or  all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the 
hurricane  months,  the  anchorage  of  Port  lowilt  is  not 
^xkI,  and  it  can  then  only  acroromodate  a few  vessels. 
The  streets  are  tuierably  regular ; but  tbe  houses  are 
low,  and  are  principally  built  of  wood.  It  has  ex- 
tensive. but  generally  very  fllthr  suburbs.  It  suifbrrd 
severely  from  Are  in  ISIfl,  and  from  the  cholera  in 
]H|9.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pretty  strongly  fbrtl- 
tif4l.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town  are  sonse  ex. 
tmisive  and  eommodluus  barracks  ; and  about  | ro.  dis- 
tant is  the  husnltal,  on  a peninsula  of  coral  rock,  jutting 
into  the  sea.  Mah^Kiurg,  In  a heMthy  situation  on  the 
•S.K.  cuast,  with  an  excellent  hartiour,  was  o|>eDed  to 
shliH  from  distant  countries  in  1836. 

The  Mauritius  has  nuroerosis  small  dependencies  be- 
tween lat.  3f>  ami  UOO  8, , and  long.  aim  70^  K.  I'ho 
chief  of  these  are  the  .S^chclles  islands,  between  lat.  4^ 
aiulft^,  about  <»,V)m.  N.  fWun  the  Mauritius  ; one  of  which. 
Mvh6.  is  IG  m.  long,  by  from  3 to  4 m.  broad ; fertile, 
W4-Il.water«<d.  very  henithy.  and  having  a imp.  of  about 
7.>X^  Mohe.  its  chief  town,  has  on  Us  N.B.  side  about 
100  wutMli-n  houM's,  and  a garrison  of  30  men. 

Thu  Mauritiuv  was  dlscoveretl,  In  160ft,  the  Portu- 
gkU'se.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  It  In  169^  and  nametl 
it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice.  They  made  a 
setlletiicnt  In  It  In  1&44.  which,  however,  tbev  abandoned 
early  in  the  next  century.  Tbe  French  having.  In  lGft7. 
(xv-iipied  Bourbon,  sent  occasional  settlers  to  the  Maii- 
ritiu*.  and,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  Dutch,  they  esta- 
Mishod  a regular  colony  In  the  Island  in  I71ft,  of  which, 
h<tw(rver,  they  did  not  take  formal  possession  till  1781. 
But  the  real  founder  of  this  Important  settlement  was 
the  Jiiitly  celebrated  M.  do  la  Buurdoanare,  appointed 
governor  in  1734.  The  Isle  de  France  nad  nlthertn 
been  neglected  for  that  of  Bourbon,  and  was.  at  th? 
arrival  of  tbe  new  governor.  In  the  most  impoverlsheil 
and  dlsord^ed  state  Imaginable.  But  M.de  la  Bour- 
donnaye  imniofliately  perceived  the  Importance  of  the 
island,  which  its  two  excellent  harbours  rendered  of  tho 
greatest  comoouence  to  any  European  power  having, 
or  wishing  to  have,  possesatons  in  India;  and  he  set 
about  Its  (mpruvement  with  a seal,  sagacity,  and  sue* 
cess  that  have  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed. Besides  extending  tbe  culture  of  the  sugar 
caue,  coflee.  cuttnn,  and  irtdigo,  he  introduced  the  ma- 
nioc itom  8.  America,  and  iliitiamnii,  cloves,  pepper, 
Ac.,  from  (he  Dutch  Islands  ; though  tho  latler,  with 
the  exception  of  cloves,  have  not  answered  his  expeet- 
Mlious.  lie  Axed  the  seat  of  government  at  Port  Louis, 
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which  h«  maj  be  Mid  to  have  created  M well  te  fortU 
fied : and  cou<truct»*d  numvroui  road*,  aqueduct!,  and 
other  uaeful  public  worka  Hit  admiiiittratlon  continue 
unljr  for  1 1 year*  ; and  in  that  thurt  tpace  hecontrlred  to 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cotintry,  and  rendered  U 
a most  protperou!  andvaluible  culuny.*  Ercn  afterthe 
posaeation!  of  France  In  India  had  all  fallen  Into  our 


her,  and  proved  how  justly  M.de  la  Itourdoonave  had 
appreciati^  Its  capabiUiiea  as  a naval  station,  it  was 
rsdmated  that,  during  the  first  10  years  of  last  war,  the 
value  of  the  British  ships  enntur^  by  privateers  and 
other  cruisers  from  the  Mauritius  amountt^  to  9,500, OOOf. 
At  length,  a formidable  armament  being  sent  against  it 
in  iHiu,  it  surrendered  to  our  arms,  ami  was  definitively 
ceded  to  us  In  Idl5. 

Every  br>dy  knows  that  this  island  is  the  scene  of  St. 
Pierre's  inimitable  taleofPauland  Virginia.  The  wreck 
of  the  St.  Geran,  so  striking  and  affecting  an  ittcident 
in  the  story,  it  a real  event,  which  took  pLtce  on  the  iHth 
of  August,  1744.  (See  Almanac  di  I'liU  Maunce  pour 
IB37  ; and  Pari,  Papers.) 

MAYBOLE,  a bor.  of  barony  and  markeEtown  of 
Scotland,  cu.  Ayr,  distr.  Carrick,  of  which  it  It  the  cap., 
on  the  slope  of  a hill  with  a S.  exposure,  8 m.  S.,^r, 
and  38  m.  b.  by  W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  in  Ih37,  4.UU0.  The 
town  consists  mainly  of  an  antique  well-built  street,  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  modern  iKiiltiiugs.  I'he  su- 
periority of  the  old  bouses  is  owing  to  Mayl>ole  haring 
been,  in  ancient  times,  the  town  residence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ot  Carrick  ; and  the  rentains  of  no  fewer  than  28 
baronial  mansions  are  still  more  or  lets  entire.  Of 
these  the  most  imposing  is  **  the  Castle,"  once  occupied 
by  the  Karl  of  Cassillis,  the  prlnci|>Hl  part  of  whlen  it 
still  staiultng.  The  oQly  modem  building  is  the  parish 
church,  erected  in  l8tiK,  There  is  also  a dissenting 
chapel.  Hand-lonm  weaving,  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  cotton  manufactures.  Is  extensively  carrinl  on, 
empinying  f^om  GOO  to  HOO  hands.  The  weavers  are 
mostly  Irish  ; boys  and  females  also  engage  in  the  work, 
and  i^petuate  the  {loverty  inseparable  from  the  busi- 
ness. A weekly  market  Is  held  in  the  town ; and  It  has 
a bank,  and  a saviiigt'  bank.  The  parish  school  and  the 
other  schools  bear  a good  characb*r.  There  are  2 sub-  | 
srription  and  2 circulating  libraries.  Poor-rates  have 
not  been  introduced ; but.  when  occasion  requires,  the 
inhab.  and  landowners  submit  to  a volumaiy  ooutrlbutlmi 
to  meet  the  case.  | 

Maybole,  being  the  cap.  of  the  bsiliery  of  Carrick,  was  i 
the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  district  previously  to  tliis  ' 
abolition  of  hereditaryjnrisdlctions  in  1747.  I'tie  remains 
of  Croasraguel  AbtM*y  are  situated  close  to  the  town,  on  i 
tlie  W.  A celcbrat^  dtsputanon,  which  lasUxl  three  | 
days,  between  Qulntin  Kennedy,  one  of  its  abbots,  and  I 
John  Knox,  took  place,  iu  1501.  in  a house  in  MayboU*. 
now  *'  the  Bed  Lion  Inn  ; **  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  it  i 
euded,  as  it  universally  the  case  w ith  «uch  disputes,  in  a | 
drawn  battle,  each  party  claiming  the  victory,  and  con-  I 
cciving  that  he  had  demolltlicii  his  antagonist.  {M’Cric's  \ 
John  Knot,  p.24l.  ed.  183*J  ; AVte  HiaHslicui  AccomU  itf 
Hcoltand  ana  Ayrshire,  p.  348.) 

MAYENN’K,  a dep.  of  Franco,  reg.  N.  W.,  formerly 
comprised  la  the  prov.of  Maine;  b^ween  lat.  47'^  45' 
aud  48'-<  34'  N.,  and  long.CP  5'  and  W..  having  N. 
Monche  and  ()me,  K.  Sarthc.  S.  Maine-et-l.oiro,  and 
W.  Illc-et- ViUine.  I.«ngth.  N.  to  S..  55  m.;  average 
breadth  about  m.  Area,  514,808  hectares.  Pop.(|K3<>) 
,'152,580.  A mountain  chain,  though  of  no  great  height, 
bounds  Hayennetnthe  N..  from  which  two  ranges  strike 
off  to  the  H.,  one  forming  the  E..  and  the  other  s part  of  { 
the  W.  boundary  of  the  dep.  It  slopes  generally  from  N. 
to  S.,  in  which  direction  it  Is  intersected  near  Us  centre 
l>y  its  principal  river  the  Mayennc.  'Fhe  latter  rises  in 
the  dep.  of  Ome,  about  12  m.  W.  Alenvon.  running  at 
first  S.  W„  and  afterwards  generally  S.»  through  the 
deiM.of  Mayennc  and  Maine-et-lx)ire ; in  the  last  of 
which,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  and  l.,oire,  it  assunres 
the  name  of  the  Maine,  and  falls  into  the  Loire,  after 
an  entire  course  of  nearly  130  m.  also  M.\i8K-kt- 
Loirb.)  Majenne,  I..aTal,  Chdteau-Gontier.  ami  Angers 
are  oo  its  h,mks.  Thereare  numerous  sniidi  lakes  In  this 
dep.  In  1834  It  was  suppusoi  to  comprise  3.54,81t8  hectares 
of  arable  land : 69338  do.  pasture ; *26379  do.  woods ; and 
24.439  do.  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  More  corn  is  grown  than 
is  required  for  home  consumption.  In  1835.  the  total 

firoduce  was  reckotved  at  upwards  of  3,(>00.000  hecto- 
itres.  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  Tlic  annual  pro- 
duce of  cider  is  said  by  Hugo  to  be  about  6><0,0u0  beet. 
Siwne  inferior  wine  is  produced,  but  in  small  quantities 
only.  Flax,  hemp,  chesnuts,  and  some  other  fruits, 

* The  djpvsl  wrvlces  remlrwcl  hy  M . iW  ts  Kounloniiiirv  kerv  smi 
It*  IndlA  mr<  vHh  • m<M  atifrmrCut  rvtsm.  <>n  IU*  nrtum  to 

Kronen,  In  1719,  ht  ws*  ihro«n  iiiio  ihr  lUsitlv,  <■  h«w  he  «m  im> 
morvd  for  more  ihun  thrre  jesrv,  withuui,  s»  k ium«d  out.  ih«TV 
Mna  the  sniAlh»t  fuUiMlAixm  fut  any  one  of  die  rharsM  rruMle 
iwainsi  him  ' llv  •UvU,  tlx-  *h  nm  tiii*  diw**  ‘611  lrv>*uwv»il.  in 
i755.  (iisv  /liiwrsfAu  VnimiHUf,  srl.  SUA4  i U Hi>m>  Awmjk-I 


I are  the  other  principal  products.  I'roperty  Is  very 
much  subdivided ; siid  many  of  the  fomiti.  or  rather 
patches  called  closeriet,  are  so  very  small  tfiat  they  do 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  are  cultivated 
by  the  spade  only  ! In  1835,  of  wi,503  properties  subji-ct 
to  the  evniribnuwn/vnctrre,  ^.137  were  assessed  at  less 
than  5 fr„  13,1-09  at  fVom  5 to  ID  fr.,  and  I3.'231  at  from 


upwards.  We  need  not,  therefore,  b«>  surprise<l  to  learn 
that  the  occupiers  are  generally  destitute  of  either 
capital  or  enterprise,  and  stroogly  attach<*d  to  routine 
practices.  In  InSO,  there  weru  about  214,000  heud  of 
I cattle  and  144,000  sheep  in  the  drp.  ; the  produce  of 
I wool  being  estimaitvl  at  175, (;00  kilogr.  a year.  The 
i woods  yield  excellent  timber,  a good  di*al  of  wblrh  Is 
I appropriated  to  ihip-bulldlng.  Some  exirtisire  manu- 
' fsciures  of  linen  stuffs  ami  yarn  were  formerly  esta- 
blished at  Laval  and  ChAleau-Gontior.  But  though 
tht'se  have  fallen  off*,  the  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  in- 
I eluding  printed  handkerchiefs,  Ac.,  of  the  dru.,  still 
I enjoy  a high  reputation.  The  iron  trade  of  Maycnne 
Is  of  considerable  importance  ; and  it  also  furnishes 
' superior  paper.  It  Is  divided  into  S arronds. ; diicf 
towns.  Laval  the  cap.,  Maycnne,  and  ChAtcaii  Gonlier. 

I It  sends  5 mems.  to  tne  Cb.  of  Drp. ; numtver  of  doctors 
(1839).  1.716.  Total  public  revenue  (1831),  6,6^6.211  fr.  ; 
and  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  3,791,9^  fr.  (JJt/go, 
art.  htayenne  f QJJlcial  Tablet. 

Hayinnb,  a town  of  France,  in  the  above  dep,. 
cap.  arrond.,  on  both  sides  the  Maycnne,  IK  m.  N.N.E. 
j Laval.  Pop.  (1836)8,790.  The  towu-propi-r  stands  011 
' the  right,  or  W.,  liankof  the  river  ; the  )n>rlion  (hi  I lie  op. 

: posilebank,  though  comprlving  a third  of  the  entire  ivvp., 
j wing  only  a suburb.  They  are  conncclt-il  by  a bridge. 

\ This  Is  an  ill  Inillt  town;  Its  stn*ets  are  sti-rp,  irre- 
milar.  and  inconvenient,  lind  Its  houses  old  ajid  odd- 
looklng. 

May*  nnc  has  a mined  castle,  two  par.  rhurchrs,  two 
hospitals,  a good  tuwn-hali,  Ac.  J and  mamifai'tures  of 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics;  the  funner  of  which  has, 
however,  greatly  declined  of  late  years,  while  the  latter 
has  increased.  {Hugo,  ari.  Mayennc  i Guide  du  Voy- 
ageur.) 

MAYN,  or  MAIN,  a river  of  Central  Germany,  which 
has  Us  source  In  Bavaria.  It  is  formed  hy  the  union, 
about  24  m.  N.W.  Bayreuth,  of  the  White  and  lied 
Mayn ; the  former  rlimg  in  the  Fitchtdberg.  and  the 
latter  in  thu  Frankeniura.  about  8 m.  S.S.K.  Bayreuth. 
The  rcKulting  river  flows,  with  a gentle  current,  gene, 
rally  W.,  but  with  a very  tortuous  course  ; firtt  traversing 
the  circles  of  Lower  Franconia,  In  Bavaria, 

then  dividing  llcsse-Cassel  and  Nassau,  on  the  K.,  from 
Hesse-Darrnstadt,  on  the  S.,  and  Intersecting  ihe  terri- 
tory uf  F'raukfort ; till  it  ultimately  falls  iuto  the  Rhiue, 
nearly  opposite  Meniz.  aUer  an  entire  course  of  about 
230  m.  Though  shallow,  it  U of  equal  depth,  and  is  na- 
vigable throughout  7-HChs  of  its  extent,  as  fir  as  the 
coiiflueiiro  of  the  Rvgiilts,  near  Bamberg.  The  M.vyn 
Is  of  coniiderablc  importance  as  a means  of  traffic ; and 
Franklurl.  especially,  owes  all  its  conscquimce,  as  a com- 
mercial city,  to  tills  river.  But  few  rivers,  at  least  in 
civiltsid  countries,  prcseutlng  such  facilities  for  improve- 
nieiit,  have  Ihi-o  mure  neglected;  and,  in  addition  to 
other  incunvenleiices,  Om:  number  and  amount  of  the 
tolls  levu-d  nil  the  Mayu  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  its 
navigation.  A vessel,  In  losing  from  the  Hbinc  to 
Wertlieiin,  in  Baden,  has  to  |wiy  tolls  amounting  to  23 
kreutters  per  cwt.,  or  Ui.  a ton,  besides  fees,  Ac.  A 
commUftion  has,  howerer,  been  recently  appointed,  for 
rx-Ymining  the  slate  of  the  river,  and  introducing  some 
improvements.  The  Mayn  wrill,  probably,  at  no  distant 
perirxl,  form  a part  of  the  line  connecting  the  Kliine  and 
the  Danulve ; a canal  haring  ticen  already  commenced, 
which  is  to  run  from  Dietliirth,  on  the  Altmiihl,  to 
Bamberg,  on  the  Regiiitx.  Besides  the  R<*gnlli  the 
Tauber,  Mumling,  and  (ieriprenx  are  Its  chief  afflurnU 
from  the  S.,  aitd  the  Rmlach.  Saale,  Kiniig,  and  Nidda 
from  the  N.  Bayreuth,  BamU  rg,  WurUbiirg,  Aschaffen- 
btirg,  Manau,  Offenlvarh,  iind  Frankfort  are  either  on.  or 
immediately  adjacent  to,  the  banks  of  the  Mayn.  {DM, 
Brrehaut  i PrivaU  Inform.,  SfC.) 

^LkVsoOTil,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
la'inster,  co.  Kildare,  on  the  Lyall  Water,  an  affluent  of 
the  Liffey.  14m.  W.  Dublin.  Fop.  In  IMI.  *21*^).  It  is 
without  trade,  and  depends  principally  for  its  support  on 
the  contiguous  college.  It  has  a par.  church,  a Kom. 
Catb.  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a la^e  castle,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  l^ily  of  Kildare. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth.  was 
founded  in  1795,  fur  the  education  of  persons  detiracd 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in  Ircl.vnd.  It  is 
vested  in  a board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic archbishops  are  members  et  qfficio,  the  re- 
mainder being  sclectetl  fhim  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
nobility,  in  ilie  proportion  of  7 of  the  former  to  6 of  tba 
latter.  The  government  of  the  college  is  AdminUterart 
by  a board  of  visitors,  p.irtly  tlioscu  by  election,  and 
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partly  nomlnatrd  by  the  Crown,  under  the  prorUloni  of 
the  late  act ; but  the  powers  of  the  risitors  tn  irenrral  do 
not  relate  to  or  Interfere  with  any  matter  harinR  refer- 
ence to  the  teneu,  dtscIpUne,  or  authority  of  the  Hunilsh 
church.  Theae  Important  matters  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  elected  rlsltors.  who  must  be  member*  (and 
usually  dignitaries)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
chief  functionaries  of  the  etUlilUhmtnU  are  the  pro. 
sldent,  vice-president,  and  3 dean* ; besides  whom,  there 
are  8 professors  of  Divinity,  and  7 others,  giving  in- 
struction in  various  brancim  of  literature  and  science. 
The  number  of  students,  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
classes.  In  1 7!)S,  amounted  only  to  50 ; but  it  has  since  pro- 

frressivclylntTeased  to  450,  towhich  Itwai  limited,  by  the 
nadequacy  of  its  funds  to  admit  of  further  augmentation. 
But  under  the  new  regulations  provision  i*  to  be  made 
for  520  fluents.  The*eare  to  be  compriseil,  »V)  in  four 
Junior  classes,  and  350  in  three  senior  do.,  with  a class  of 
90  superior  students,  who  earh  derive,  exclusive  of  other 
allowances,  an  income  of  -W.  a year  frmn  a fui>d  left  by  a 
Lord  Dunboyne  for  that  purpose.  The  funds  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  e«tablishmeat  have  hitherto 
been  delved  from  an  annual  parliameutanr  grant  < usually 
of  a,93fU.),  and  from  heoucsts  and  fees.  These,  however, 
have  been  quite  insuflcient  for  the  proper  support  of  an 
Institution  navbig  to  provide  for  the  eiiucalHiii  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  The  salaries  of  the  professors 
and  the  accommodations  of  the  students  were  alike  In- 
adequate and  paltry ; while,  desphe  this  miserable  eco- 
nomy, the  Institution  was  getting  Into  del>t,  and  the 
numoCT  of  pupils  was  unequid  to  the  wants  of  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  needleu  to  say  that  the  consequences  of  such 
a state  of  thing*  were  most  prejudicial  lo  the  public  In- 
terests ; and  to  obviate  these,  and  to  place  the  Institution 
on  a footing  more  suit-ible  to  its  Important  object,  the 
annual  parUamentary  grant  (of  k,U3^.  ) h.is  >>een  changed 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  ( 1 4|5)  to  a iHTinanent 
grant  of  96.3G(i/.  a rear,  a sum  of  lO.i.iOO/.  being,  at  the 
same  time,  voted  for  the  repair  and  eiilargmnent  of  the 
buildings  and  library.  The  trustet's  of  the  college  hsve 
been  also  authorised  tn  hold  such  land  and  other  (ixrd 
property  as  may  be  left  fur  its  behoof,  up  to  the  value  of 
a.fwo/.  a year. 

in  consequence  of  this  liberal  addition  to  its  funds,  (he 
emoluments  of  the  professors,  and  the  education  ami 
accommodation ofihc pupils,  will  be materlnlly  improved  ; 
so  that  the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  exp^ted  to 
result  from  the  measure, — directly,  by  the  greater  allure- 
ments It  will  hold  out  to  prolessors  uf  tupcHor  merit  and 
attalnroenci  to  enter  the  college  ; ami  indirectly,  by  the 
grateful  sense  which  they  and  tlie  pupils  cannot  tKi(  feel, 
of  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  the  guvernment. 
Hitherto  the  s’udenta  have  belonged,  witli  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  middle  and  tower  nastes  of  R.  Catholic 
fisrmers  and  occupiers.  Public  exainlnatluns  are  bekl 
twice  a year.  The  site  of  the  estabiishinent  is  a tract  of 
M acres,  adjoining  the  town ; and  the  buildings,  which 
form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  comprise  a chapel, 
refectory,  library,  lecture-rooms,  dormitories,  and  pro- 
fessors' residences.  The  library  contains  about  10, (KX) 
volt.,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects. 

There  certainly  has  been  much  to  object  to  In  the 
course  of  education  hitherto  followed  at  Maynooth  ; 
and  the  priests  which  It  has  sent  forth  have,  for  the 
most  part,  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  those 
educated  at  foreign  seminaries.  We,  however,  are  in- 
clined to  think  tnat  this  untoward  state  of  things  has 
been  principally  aicrlbable  to  the  iwertyand  destitution 
In  which  the  c^lrge  has  hitherto  languished.  Its  pro- 
fessorships could  be  no  object  to  men  of  ability  ; and  the 
teachers  and  students  must  hare  been  cqtuilly  disgusted 
when  they  compared  (he  pittance  allowed  them  by  the 
State,  wltn  the  vast  sums  lari'thed  on  the  established 
church,  thoimh  supplying  only  the  wants  of  a sniali 
minority  of  the  population.  But  a great  change  for  the 
better  may  be  now  fairly  aniiclpaled.  The  new  endow- 
ment  will  make  chairs  in  Maynooth  be  sought  after  by 
men  of  superior  attainments  ; while  the  better  education, 
and  the  ^eater  comfort  In  which  the  students  will  be 
supported,  will  make  It  be  resorted  to  by  a higher  order 
of  pupils,  and  will  tend  to  soften  prejudices  and  asperille*. 
and  to  make  the  priests  leu  indlspoced  to  the  Kngli^ 
connexion. 

Considering  that  Maynooth  had  received  an  annual 
grant  of  nearly  9,000f.  a year  sinre  Its  foundation  in  1795. 
the  Intolerant  opposition  made  to  the  late  wise  and 
liberal  measure  could  hardly  have  been  antlcipotetL 
Happily,  however,  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  thwart  Its 
success,  which  is  Important  not  on  its  own  account  merely, 
but  also  as  being  (as  we  trust  is  the  case)  the  first  step 
towards  that  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
which  ia.  in  all  respects,  so  lodlspenuble  to  the  well- 
being of  the  country. 

MAYO,  a roarit.  ca  of  Ireland,  pmv.  Connaught;  of 
which  It  ocruulcs  the  N.W.  portion  ; having  N.  and  W. 
the  Atlantic,  K.  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  and  S.  Calway. 
Area,  I,d55,(>4g  acres ; of  whkli  42.S.134  are  unimproved 
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mountain  and  bog.  and  07.940  water,  conststlng  prliv 
ripalty  of  Ixmghs  .Mask.  Conn.  Cwrra,  Ac.  The  coast- 
line is  extremely  irregular,  frtmi  it*  being  more  deeply 
indented  with  biiys  and  arms  of  the  sea  than  any  other 
part  of  Ireland.  On  the  W.  It  is  fenced  with  numerous 
Iilands,  and  ft  has  several  tine  harb<Hirs.  of  which,  how- 
ever, very  little  use  Is  made.  It  has  every  variety  of 
surface,  ruing,  in  |wrts,  into  high  mountains  and  rugged 
wastes ; but  romprislng,  also,  a large  extent  of  compara- 
tively flat  and  ferlllv  land.  The  substratum  is  generally 
limestone;  and.  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  aud  the 
humidity  mildness  of  tko  climate,  it  b better  suited 
for  grastng  than  for  tillage.  Properly  in  a few  hands. 
There  were  formerly  some  very  extensive  grazing  farms 
in  this  CO.,  but  their  number  and  sise  hare  be^  very 
greatly  diminished  within  the  last  half  eeiUury.  Land 
Being  here  indistrensable  to  existence,  the  compelltiou 
for  small  oatches  U quite  Intense ; and  it  is  said  that  any 
amount  of  rent  that  may  b?  asked  is  sure  to  be  promised  1 
It  was  formerly  usual  to  land  on  the  village,  or  part- 
nership, system;  but  of  late  years  this  practice  has 
luckily  been  gt'tllng  into  disuse.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever. the  row-ncrc  system  seems  to  be  rapidly  exti*ndh)g; 
and  this  Is,  If  possible,  worse  than  the  other,  (bee  a«rg. 
p.  40.)  Hence,  notwhhitaixltng  the  increase  ol  cul- 
tivation, the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  oct'upier* 
of  land  hat  deteriorated,  ana  is.  at  present,  as  bad  as 
possible.  Average  rent  of  land.  5s.  m.  per  imp.  acre  ; 
but  the  best  grasing  lands  fetch  above  40t.  per  Irish  acre. 
Iron  used  to  be  made  In  this  ro. ; the  works  have.  Iww- 
ever,  been  long  abandoned,  on  acciHint  of  the  want  of 
fuel,  it  has.  also,  some  valuabW  slate  quarries  ; but 
Its  mineral  riches  have  been  but  very  tmperiectly 
explored.  The  linen  manufacture,  which  had  been 
pretty  widelv  diffused,  has  materially  dtx  lined,  and  its 

f>lare  has  not  been  occupied  ar^  other  department  of 
aduitry.  PrincipaJ  rivers,  Moy. Giiisbden.  iWl,  Owen- 
more.  and  KoIm.  Princi|>al  towns,  Castlebar,  liallina, 
and  Westport.  Mayo  is  divided  into  9 koronies  aiHl 
parishes.  It  sends  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  ImiUi  fur 
lliero.  Regiotered  electors,  in  iH39-4n,  2.15-^.  In  IS:il. 
M;iyo  had  ii2..'Vi7  inh.tbited  bouses,  «>5.%l7  fsiuiUe*.  ami 
3<ifi,32M  inhab.,  of  whom,  179,565  were  makes,  and  l(i<i,733 
ftmales. 

M.\ZAMP.T,  a town  of  France,  dto.  Tam.  cap.  cant, 
on  the  .Amette,  a tributary  of  the  Tarn.  33  m.  S.  S.  K. 
Albl.  Pop..  I83f>,  4.435.  Us  pop.  and  pro*t>eritv  arc 
Increasing  ; it  hni  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  $ 
several  dyeing  establishments  and  paper-mills,  and  con- 
siderable annual  fairs  for  cattle,  wool.  Ac. 

MAZ.ANUKH.AN,  a prnv.  In  the  N.  uf  Persia  (an,  a 
part  of  Hifreania,  separated  from  Irak-.Ailjeml  by  tlia 
lofty  ridge  of  Elburg,  and  bounded  K.  by  the  Castdan 
Sea,  K.  by  Khorassan,  and  W.  by  Ghllao.  Length  fn>m 
W,  to  E , 30U  m. ; average  breadth,  50  m.  ; area  10,UU0 
s^.  m.  Pop.  150,000  (exclusive  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Kadjart,  Kodjavends,  and  Modanlus).  Tbe  S.  parts  of 
the  prov.  are  mountainous,  aboursding  with  nak-tlnilscr, 
and  full  of  swamps  ; but  the  valley*  are  fertile,  producing 
the  finest  rice  in  vast  quantities.  Besides  many  smaller 
streams,  the  Maianderan  has  two  principal  rivers,  tsoih 
having  their  sources  in  the  Kthurx  mountaiui.aiid  iailitig 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  With  respect  lo  temT«oratiire,  tbe 
prov.  may  be  divided  into  a wartn  and  cold  climate,  the 
former  tH*ing  that  of  the  fiat  country  near  the  sea.  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  mountain-region  : In  all  parts,  how- 
ever. (he  climate  is  extremely  variable  with  respect  both 
to  temperature  and  moisture  (Froscr's  Caspian  Sea, 

!>.  4R.)  Winter  and  spring  are  the  healthiest  seasons; 
hr  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  heats,  such  exha- 
lations arise  from  titr  fens  and  marshes  overspreading 
this  part  of  Persia,  a*  lo  render  the  air  most  insalubrious. 
Agues  and  dropsies,  rheumatism  and  eve-diseases,  aro 
the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have  generally  a 
sallow  and  bloated  appearance.  Heavy  rains  (all  in  (kt., 
Nov.,  and  Dec. : snow  also  falls,  but  never  lies  long  on 
the  ground  : and  In  spring  the  rivers  almost  invariably 
overflow.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  naost  imvKiHant 
branch  of  apiculture.  Cotton  and  sugar,  also,  are 
raised  : hut  the  canes  are  kmall,  and  the  produce  is  dark, 
moist,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  T«»bacco  does  not 
succeed,  nor  Is  opium  much  cultivated,  though  the  poppy 
grows  abundantiv.  Barley  is  sown  occasionally  in  spring 
as  a green  crop  lor  horses  and  cattle ; It  is  rut  about  the 
middle  of  May.  after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and 
planted  with  rice.  Wheat  Is  Utile  ruUlvatetl.  and  Is  of 
bad  Quality ; btit  excellent  flour  is  imported  from 
Astrakhan.  Unhusked  rice  U used  as  dry  food  for  horses 
and  mules.  8llk  was  formerly  raised  oniy  to  small  quati  • 
titles,  but  It  impears  that  since  the  government  monopoly 
ceased  some  few  years  ago.  more  attention  has  been  paM 
to  it,  and  Its  price  has  fallen.  The  trade  of  the  prov. 
Is  chiefly  with  Russia  in  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  which  it 
exchanges  for  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  com, 
tobacco,  cutlery  Ac. 

The  Inhabs.  are  described  as  *'  vain,  ignorant,  and  ar- 
rogant, coDsulering  themselves  as  persons  of  mighty  Im- 
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pnrtancc,  loperior  to  all  *tranf«n.  Thdr  (frnoranee  of 
evi*i7  tbinK  beyond  thHr  own  uror.  i»  profound  to  a 
dcirree  hardly  credible.  Th«rlr  bigotry  in  rclijclout  mat. 
ter*  ii  eaceuive,  though  chieRy  cunBoed  to  M>rm*  ; for 
there  are  few  who  do  iwt  tranagreu  eiery  artirle  of  ln> 
htbition : all  of  them  drink  ttrong  Itouor*  and  eat 
opium."  In  their  appearance  and  dre«*  tney  greatly  re. 
•einble  other  Persians,  but  swarthy  and  almost  Idark 
men  are  of  more  frwjuent  occurrence  than  elsewhere. 
'I^e  natives  are  resardud  as  the  most  w,trlikv  of  the 
Persians ; and.  In  the  time  of  Tlmour  Hec.  they  de. 
fended  their  retreats  and  castles  with  so  much  courage 
and  ahilitr.  as  to  secure  their  independence.  This  pruv. 
Is  alto  said  to  have  beeo  the  ^and  seat  of  the  war  be. 
tween  the  iWfeed  Deere  (nr  White  Demon)  and  Rus- 
tom,  prince  of  Zablestan  ; and  the  relief  of  bis  soverei/n, 
who  had  been  besieged  in  the  city  of  Maaaodcrin,  Is  one 
of  the  most  glorinos  eiplnlts  recorded  in  the  life  of  the 
Persian  hero.  The  chief  cities  are  Sari,  Kalfrosh,  Per. 
rabad,  and  Amui.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are 
open,  well  built,  and  delightfully  situated  cither  un  rer- 
dant  hills  or  in  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  Among 
the  numerous  public  works  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  is 
a magniilcent  causeway  of j^oat  length,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  tlie  Caspian.  The  pavement,  even  now,  !■ 
p«^ert  in  many  places,  though  It  has  hardly  ever  been 
repaired.  In  some  places  it  Is  above  yards  wide, 
with  ditches  on  each  side ; and  on  it  are  manv  bridges, 
umlrr  which  the  water  Is  couveyed  to  the  rice-fields. 
( Frat<r’$  Trov.  o»  tkt  Skuret  tkt  Ciupian  g A'tis* 
nttr.  ) 

MAaZARA  (an.  or  .Vossaro).  a sea  port 

town  of  Sicily,  on  its  Vi.  coast.  Intend.  Trapani,  cap. 
dittr.,  on  the  Salemi  (an.  .Vazaaro),  at  its  mouth,  Ii 
ro.  8.K  Marsala,  lat.  S7<»  W"  N. ; long.  VJy  M'  E 
Pop.,  in  IM31,  H>6A.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of 
Saracenic  construction,  flanked  by  small  square  towers, 
aud  has  an  old  ruinous  castle  at  its  S.W’.  angle.  The 
domes  of  its  churches  give  Matiara  an  imposing  as)K.>ct 
from  the  sea;  but  the  contrast,  on  entering  the  town,  is 
no  less  striking.  The  streets  are  narrow,  iinpaved,  filthy, 
amt  swarm  with  pigs:  the  public  buildings,  fur  civil 
purpnaes.  are  Urge,  heavy,  and  mean ; and  those  fur 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  being  very  numerous,  we  need 
niK  wonder  that  it  should  have  become  a common  saying, 
"that  every  house  In  Matsara  has  a priest  and  a pig 
the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  useful  animal  of  the 
two.  The  principal  square  has  a singular  appearance, 
from  the  antiuuatcd  style  of  its  architecture;  pro- 
bably of  the  I Ith  century,  from  lu  having  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Count  Roger  destroying  a Saracen,  over  tiie 
cathetiral  rate.  Besides  the  cathedral,  an  edifice,  re. 
markable  for  its  fine  cupula,  the  principal  buildings  in 
this  square  are  the  hisliop's  palace,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  residence  of  Count  Gatxiri.  **  In  the  cathedral 
porch  are  preserved  three  sarcophagi ; the  finest  of  them 
bears  a bas-relief,  representing  the  b.-tttle  of  the  Aiua- 
xons  ; the  second,  the  rape  of  Frnaerpine ; the  lldrd, 
and  most  inferior,  the  Calydon  hunt.  At  the  convent  of 
St.  Michael  IS  a Human  tomb,  and  some  marble  lim'rlp- 
tion*  ; these,  witli  a small  Oillectlon  of  I’uiiic,  Saracciiir, 
and  Human  coins,  arc  nearly  the  sum  of  the  intiqne 
remain*.  Nor  are  there  any  miKlcrn  s)N*cimcns  of  thu 
fine  a«U."  (Sray/Ae's  2*26.)  Maxzar.i  has  an  hos- 

filtal,  a (N>Ile».  and  a theatre.  lU  port,  which  now.  as 
n antiquity,  IS  formed  by  the  mnutli  of  llie  river  Salerni, 
is  Convenient  enough  for  boats  and  small  craft,  but  larger 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  expose>l  roadstead, 
in  from  H to  lU  fathoms  water.  The  entrance  of  the 
port  is  oniamented  by  a statue  of  Kt.  Vitus,  tlie  tutelary 
saint  of  the  town,  in  whose  hoituur  a festival  is  hdd  here 
ill  August.  Nnlwlclistaiwling  the  badness  of  its  port, 
Mazaara  enjoys  a ctmsiderable  trade.  It  ha*  a carrica- 
tm-f,  for  the  warehousing  of  corn,  of  which  It  exports 
considerable  quantities  ; and  it  also  exports  pulse,  wine, 
fruit,  fish,  btiHUa,  madder,  oil,  and  soap.  Staip, 

. Ac.) 

.Masiara.  or  Emporium,  was  taken  by  storm  by  Ilan- 
nibal.  previously  to  his  commencing  the  itege  of  Selinus  ; 
but  it  doe*  tioC  appear  to  have  been  a place  of  much  im- 
portance in  antiquity.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt, 
were  Sicily  subject  to  a vigorous  and  rnlightenod  go- 
vernment. capable  of  developing  its  gigantic  resources, 
that  Maisara  would  rise  to  very  cunsiderablc  distinction 
as  a siiipptng  port.  It  was  here  that  the  Sarai-ens  landed 
when  they  invaded  anil  ennouered  Sicily.  (Smpikf,tihi 
tnpra  ; AndfiU  VniPtnai  J/utorp.  xvii.  3fiU.  8vu.  ed. ; 
Hoarf'$  Ciautcai  Tour,  ^c.,  1.  7^77.) 

An  extraordinary  pbenomeoon,  called  the  Marvhta, 
b>-’lng  a violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  is  witttessed  on  this 
part  of  the  Sicilian  coast.  " Its  apprtMKh  is  announced 
by  a stlllneM  In  the  almospbere,  aud  a lurid  sky  ; when 
suddenly  the  water  rises  nearly  3 ft.  above  its  usual  level, 
and  rushes  Into  the  creeks  with  amazing  rapidity ; but.  In 
a few  minutes,  recedes  again  with  equal  vcInrUy,  di«turb- 
Ing  the  iDUd.  and  occasioning  a noisome  i'tlluvM  : during 
Its  cootifliMacc,  the  fish  float  quite  bvlpless  on  the  turbid 
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surface,  and  are  aoslly  taken.  These  rapid  changes  ge- 
nerally continue  from  half  an  hour  to  upwards  of  two 
hours,  and  are  succeeded  by  a breeze  from  the  S., 
which  quickly  increases  to  heavy  gusts.'*  Captain  .Smyth 
has  some  speculations  as  to  tlic  cause  of  this  singular 
phenomenon,  for  which  wc  beg  to  refer  to  his  wurlL 
(Smwir's  SicUp,  pp.  TIA—Ttx.) 

MK.ATH,  a marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast,  prnv. 
I.elnsU>r,  having  N.  the  ctM.  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan.  \V.  Westmeath.  H.  King's  Co.  and  Kildare,  amt 
K.  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Are*.  &67.I27  acre*,  of 
which  only  about  are  said  to  Imt  unimproved  or 
waste.  Surface  mostly  fiat,  or  only  slightly  uiidulsting  ; 
soil,  clay  or  loam,  on  limestone  or  gravel,  and  generally 
very  fertile.  Grazing  used  formerlv  to  be  the  principal 
orrupation ; but,  since  the  close  or  the  American  war, 
tillage  has  been  gradu  illy  extcndlns,  and  is  now-  sprrad 
over  mure  Ihant-fithsof  the  co.  Sntwithstatiding  the 
richness  of  the  loU,  aiHl  the  favourable  situation  of  Meath, 
the  slate  of  agriculture,  and  of  tlte  great  bulk  of  tlie 
occupiers,  are  alike  bad.  A rotation  of  crops  is  only  bc- 
giniiing  to  be  introduced;  com  frequentir  l^ollows  com 
for  a mng  scries  of  years  ; when  faJIuwt  do  occur,  tliey 
are  in  general  wretclicdly  executiHl,  so  that  the  land  is  in 
gener.tl  foul  and  in  haa  order.  Latterly,  however,  a 
better  system  bat  begun  to  make  its  way  Into  the  co., 
and  the  stuck  aud  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  a 
good  deal  ameliorated.  Even  the  IwKlcr  sort  of  farmort 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  badly  lodged  ; and  the  ratlins 
of  the  cottiers  and  laltourers  are  in  the  last  degrt'e  filthy 
and  wretched.  I’olatoes  constitute  | of  the  loud  of  thu 
bulk  of  the  people  ; oatmeal  and  churiu*d  milk  are  some- 
tim.-s  added,  but  they  rarely  taste  butrhers'-meat.  the 
pig  being  usually  sold  to  assist  in  paying  the  rent.  There 
are  some  larM  estates;  but  property  is  lielter  divided 
than  in  most  Irish  cos.  Tillage  larms  vary  from  to  Ml, 
and  some  few  extend  to  KXl  acres.  Average  rent  of  land, 
IKs.  an  acre,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Irish 
co.,  except  Dublin.  Minerals  and  manufiu'tiires  of  no 
iinu«>rtaiice.  Irish  language  prsdty  generally  spoken. 
I'rluripal  river,  the  llovne.  Priiici{ul  lown*.  S.'ivaii  anil 
Kells.  Meath  Is  dlviilcd  into  12  baronies  and  147  pars, 
lo  ]M3I,  It  had  29,7V>i  liiholi.  houses,  dl.isl'i  families,  and 
17b. ’^20  luhab.,  of  whom  xa.VbSweru  males,  and 
females. 

MKAt'X  (an.  Jatinum.  afterwards  a town  of 

France,  dep.  Seiiie-et- Marne,  cap.  arrnud.,  on  both  tides 
(he  Marne,  wliich  I*  here  crossed  hy  an  old  tlouc  bridge, 
24  m.  K.N'.K.  I'aris.  Pop.,  in  Ig3t>.  7,774.  It  it  plen- 
saiitly  situated,  and  is  tolerably  wcil  Imilt.  Its  ramparts 
have  been  laid  out  in  public  walks ; ami  it  ha*  some  g»od 
promeuade*  along  the  river,  and  a iparioiu  public  square. 
Tilt'  calhi-dral,  one  of  the  most  r>-uurkaii1i‘  Gothic  «ii- 
ftcc*  in  France,  was  iM  giiii  in  l*2Ha.  but  not  tinidietl  till 
the  Ibth  century  ; it  is  32h  ft.  in  length,  1.17  ft.  In  breadth; 
the  height  ofils  vault  U'lng  i.Mift..  and  that  of  i(s  tower 
213  ft.  Its  choir  aud  sanctuary  are  extremely  elegant  ; 
but  it  derive*  it*  chief  iiitcret(  from  it*  ronudtiiug  the 
remains  and  monuiiictil  of  Ihxsuet ; who,  having  been 
raised  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Meaiix  in  l<>**i,  cunthiucti  iu 
po*S4'Ssioti  of  (he  M*e  till  his  death,  in  1704.  The  contro- 
versial writing*  of  Ihit  great  glory  of  the  Galilean  church 
display  cxCratirdinnrv  learning  ami  acuteness  ; but  it  is 
to  Ills  Dru'vurs  tur  i’Higfairf  l'niT4'r$tlUr.  and  liis  Grui- 
tvns  Funibr^f,  that  hr  is  mainly  mdchied  for  hU  im)>r. 
ri«liable  rvuown.  Fxchisivc  of  lh«>  ratlo'dral.  the  public 
buildings  cimiprise  the  episcopal  pakicr.  in  wliich  Is  the 
writing-table  of  Bossuct.  a p<ibhc  lihr.'iry,  with  I4,0tk) 
vols..  the  college,  t<iwn-hall.  theatre,  two  asylums,  a 
Protestant  and  two  ;»ar.  churciies.  ami  cavtilry  tWrarkt. 
Meaux  ha*  manufartures  of  cotton  tiiifTs.  earthenware, 
aiHl  glue.  Numerous  fiuiir-millt  arc  coiistn^ted  on  the 
Marne,  the  produce  of  which  I*  sent  to  Paris,  and  the 
town  ha<  a good  deal  of  trade  in  (his  and  other  article*  of 
farm  prodmo;  its  traflic  is  greatly  farllltaU'd  by  the  ca- 
nals of  Ourcy  and  Corninon.  .Meaux  is  verv  aocieut : it 
was  made  a bishopric  in  37-S ; wa»  twice  sacked  by  the 
Nurman*  in  the  ninth  eeiiiiiry ; and  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  Plillippe-le- Bel.  The  French  Pro- 
testants first  preached  publicly  in  (hi*  town,  and  it  was 
the  flrst to abatiduu  the  lewgtn',  and  subaiit  to  Henry  IV. 
art.  .Si7MC-c(-.Vartic,  Ac.) 

MECCA,  one  of  the  most  fainous  cities  of  (he  eastern 
world,  the  birth-phu*e  of  MoliamnuHl.  and  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  lo  all  the  pilgrims  or  /Untjis  of  the 
Mohamnirdau  faith,  in  Arabia,  pruv.  KI.HtxlJ^aZ.  51  m. 
K.  from  the  port  of  DJidda  (which  see),  cm  the  K<^  .Sea, 
and  270  ra.  S.  by  K.  Medina;  lat.  21°  IM'  17"  N.,  long. 
40°  l.V  E.  Pop.  2S.OOO.  'f  This  celebrated  dty,  which, 
being  forbidden  ground  to  Christians,  was  known  to 
Europeans  only  through  Indirect  and  siisplclouz  informa- 
tion from  MonammeMns  or  African  renegade*,  waa  a 
few  years  ago  visited,  in  dlsgulte.  by  Burckhardt ; who 
has  given  a verr  full  though  rather  tedtouz  dewrip. 
(Ion  of  the  localttie*.  climate,  Inhabitantz,  govemroeot. 
religious  cereznotiirs,  and  pilgrim  visiter*,  not  only  of 
this  city,  but  also  of  Medina  (which  *ee).  Mecca 
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(literally  meaning  “the  place  of  tfcembly,*' but  pom> 
pnualjr  eiitltU-d  by  tbo  Arab*  Om  rt-Kura,  **  mutber 
of  lowiifl,”  aiid  '‘rriduii  of  the  fai(h> 

fill,*')  ktanila  In  a long,  narrow,  barreti,  aamiy  rallry, 
rntmUig  N.  aiwl  S.,  called  in  the  Koran  *‘ tlie  valley 
Without  aeeda.”  It  U a atraggiing  town,  nearly  lii 
length,  but  nowhere  more  than  about  U>0  pace*  in 
breadth  ; the  vtreeta,  which  are  irregular,  unpa«i*d.  and 
duity,  are  geneially  whUrr  than  thuae  of  other  eattem 
cities.  The  handaomekt  entrance  U from  Djidiia,  the 
S.W,  quarters  comprining  some  of  the  best  huuM>*  ; hut 
on  the  other  side  m the  great  mneque,  which  is  the  nu> 
cleus  of  Mecca,  there  are  3 or  4 other  good  streets  ; the 
l>rst  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  Mesaa,  the  great  resort  of 
the  Turkish  pilgrims,  and  the  uoisiest,  as  well  as  most 
frequented,  ^rt  of  the  town.  “ Indited,"  says  Hurrk* 
hardt,  “ the  Mesaa  rrsrmbles  a ('onstaiitinupolltan  ba- 
saar.  Many  shops  are  kept  liy  Turks  (rum  Europe  ami 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  sale  of  swords,  watches,  copies  of 
the  Koran,  and  sccuiid'haod  Turkish  dresses  { and 
there  are  numerous  verniers  of  pies,  •wet'tim-als.  Ac. 
Herr,  t(Ki,  are  mitnorous  coiTi^c-huuses,  croadeil  during 
the  liad)  from  8 In  tlic  morning  till  1 1 at  night ; barbers’ 
sho|>s,  auctiiHi  rooms,  4c.  W.  of  the  Mesaa  branches  olT 
a street  called  Soucygm.  or  the  Lillie  Marki-t.  which 
thiHigh  luUTow.is  the  neatest  street  in  Mi-cca,  Ix'lng  rc* 
g'lUrJy  cleaned  and  sprinkUM  with  water.  Here  the  rich 
India  nierriianls  ofIVr  fur  sale  tiieir  pieee-gtMHii,  Cash- 
mere  shawls,  tuushiis,  perfutm>s,  Minca  balsam,  nluc- 
HrnKl,  civet,  Ac.,  Strings  of  coral,  m-cktaces  of  catu<  lian, 
seal-rings,  and  various  kinds  of  I'imia  ware,  and  Abys- 
sinian slaves.  In  (ai-t,  the  S<>ur)ga,  being  the  coolest 
spot  in  the  town  during  mid-day,  is  on  that  areount  the 
nio»t  frequented  ; and  here  all  the  grmlrmen-Aofl'^fi  take 
their  morning  and  evening  lounge,  smoke  tlirlr  |<lp«, 
and  hear  or  tell  the  news.*'  {^Iturckkardi's  Araoia,  i. 

2Ki.) 

The  quarter  called  Sliainye  it  likewise  well  built, 
b«niig  chiedy  inhabited  by  mercliants  or  oii-mas  (clergy) 
atlaihed  t<»  the  mosque,  and  frequented  at  the  pilgnui- 
tlmc  hy  merchants  Irom  Damastnu  ; in  whose  shoos  are 
fuund  silks,  cainhrict,  gold  and  silver  threatl,  IiaimI- 
kervblefs,  curpr-ls,  drii-u  fruits,  pisUw'hios,  Ac.  Near 
Ibusc  last  mentiuned,  also,  is  another  rswpcctably-buUt 
quarter,  calUd  Uarar.i,  Inii.'iblteil  by  some  of  the 
w-eallhtfst  native  merchants.  These  ore  certainly 
the  liett  parts  of  the  town,  compri-ing  lofty  stone 
huiues.  often  3 stories  high,  siinnouoted  by  handsoino 
tcrrai  es.  an<i  (wh.U  Is  uiuisual  in  casU'rii  towns)  having 
rows  uf  windows  fronting  the  streets.  Tlie  town,  how- 
ever. is  not  lighted,  is  scantily  suppliinl  with  witter,  and 
r>mla1us  many  quarters,  which.  In  tilth  and  closeness, 
might  vie  With  the  dlriieU  narls  of  Constaiillnople. 
Though  once  waded  mi  3 liues,  Mi*cca  is  »l  j>resent 
entirely  n|>en  ( but  the  nelgh)M>iiring  m«»inulns  are 
sufticienlly  high  to  form  a tolerably  strong  barrier 
.iirainst  an  enemy  ; and  on  the  rising  gromid  S.  of  the 
city  stands  the  great  (astle.  a massive  square  stiiicture, 
with  thick  walls  and  solid  lowers,  comprising  a bv>mb- 
proof  magazine,  a reservoir  h>r  water,  and  accoinmo- 
datlon  for  l.fgii  men.  \Mth  this  exception.  Mcr'ca  may 
be  said  to  U-  almost  destitute  of  public  luiilillngs;  for  the 
hoiiM'S  belonging  to  the  sherifs,  thmigh  hand-ome,  are 
merely  private,  and  not  large  dwellings,  and  the  me- 
ttrr$€i.  or  colleges,  are  now  cunvertesl  either  lnt«*  store- 
houses or  lodgings  for  pilgrims.  This  circumstance  is,  no 
doiiW.  atlributahltf  t.»  the  veiicratinn  of  the  i>ii>plc  for 
their  holy  hoa*e.  and  this  fe*  ling  prevsMils  them  Irom 
rrvriing  any  structure  which  ndghl  seem  to  rival  liir 
great  objiTt  of  their  alft*clion.  I 

The  othrrwiH’  callrtl  FI  Hartim,  the  chief  , 

glory  of  Mecca,  and  the  re»«irt  of  every  pious  Mussul- 
man who  regards  the  liijunctiuti  uf  the  Koran*,  Is  a 
ImiMIng  by  no  means  remarkable  cither  for  size  or  i 
Iteaiity;  standing  on  low  ground,  hi  an  oblong  rn- i 
closure  alMiut  .Vai  ft.  In  length  and  3U0  ft.  in  breadth,  ' 
forimHt  by  cohmnailea.  riNih-d  with  numerous  small 

1>la«tcred  cupola*.  *up(w>rii'd  by  4Mi  pillars,  abuut  VO  ft.  | 
n height,  of  marttle,  or  Mecca  stone.  I'lie  tcmnle  has 
b<*eji  so  often  ruinevl  and  nquired,  that  It  nas  do 
traces  of  remote  auth|uitr.  The  wvlls,  arches,  and 
nimareU  at  the  anglit  of  the  building  are  gaudily 
painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red.  and  tdue  ; bsil  paintings 
of  (lowers  in  the  iiiual  Mussulman  style  are  nowhere 
seen,  and  the  colonnades  are  very  clumsily  paved.  The 

* •*  Tlwv  wbo  shall  dWhrUrrv  and  ohWfwrt  ihe  vnj  of  (led.  and 
lcb<i«T  imn  from  Twitlng  Ihc  holf  ten>)4r  uf  .Mivra.  oKk  b «•  haw 
apyniii^  fur  a pU4.«  nt  wuvdiJp  onto  all  mm,  - tha  Inhalatani 
thrm/  ttw  *lia<iKor  haw  an  vqusJ  lirlu  lo  vVUl  il.  — and  ohnao- 
rrrr  shall  suck  im|acmU;  tu  pmCanr  It.  •«  olM  caHse  Mm  to  la»Ac  a 
gTMrsiwo  iiirntmi.  I.a!l  in  mind,  ohm  «c  ga»o  iha  si<e  oi  thr  howte 
of  Iha  t'aaiis  (ut  an  alsalr  untu  Abraham,  tajing  ^ IV>  ma  aesnrlate 
ant  ihms  wUli  m«:  ami  cleaitMt  mj  fur  ilwne  »hi>  rumv>aa>  It, 

and  olni  -tand  W}>  awl  hwo  down  to  worsliif.  Ami  prm-Miio  wnto  the 
|«hi(ar  a wslrain  BU^r|ioa«r,  im  IImsm  i.miv  anio  lixsr  on  fma,  and  oil 
Iran  <ainv4.  aidrUHt  from  rsrrji  iltwaiA  road,  dial  ihrs  nia;  iw 
oitrw-snFS  nf  iho  atirantaisn  ohuli  aesrur  to  Ihrtn  hnni  t)ir  siUtitq;, 
a<ut  lait  (V’tiinrnd  ttn;  nsnw  ut  (jud  un  lh«  appuiuicd  dais."  .Stlr'r 
Aa.ow.  >ti.  ZS. 


{ Kaabi.  or  lloir  llouie,  which  oecnpW  the  centre  of  tlic 
; enclosure,  and  Is  the  grewt  aCtiartiun  fur  all  pilgrims, 
lays  claim  to  a far  more  remote  origin  than  ttmt  of 
Mohammedanism  ; and,  tliough  we  may  aafely  doubt  tlie 
allegt^  fact  of  Its  having  (leeii  built  by  Abraham  and 
Ishtnael,  assisted  by  the  angel  Gabriel  If  there  cau  be 
no  question  that  its  genuine  anllquUy  ascends  beyimd 
the  Chrisiun  »ra.  In  all  prubalidity,  the  Kaaba  is 
alluded  to  by  Ihudonu  Mrulus,  wlieu  s|>e«king  of  a 
temple  held  to  suwerior  sanctity  by  aU  Arabians  In  the 
second  reoturv  Maximus  Tyrius  attributes  to  the  Arafrs 
the  worship  oi  a stone  : and  this,  if  out  Identical  w ith,  is, 
at  any  rate,  analogous  tu  the  *'  black  stone*’  of  Mecca, 
which,  as  tiiblioD  jusllv  remarks.  Is  deeply  tainU^  with 
the  rcjiroach  of  an  Idolatrous  origin.  (OioAow,  tx.  247.) 
The  Kaalia,  which  was  all  but  rebuilt  In  I6'/7.  after 
hf  «ng  suffi'rnd  great  damage  from  fire.  Is  an  otilong 
massive  structure.  Ih  imsccb  in  length,  14  do.  in  breadlb. 
ami  from  S6  to  4U  ft.  In  height;  its  door  Itcing  coated 
with  silver,  and  embeiUshed  with  gdd  umamenta  At 
the  N.K.  comer,  near  the  door.  Is  the  **  Ulack  Slone" 
previously  ailudixl  tu,  obligingly  bnui^t  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  as  his  cnnlritmtion  tu  thie  building : Il  fonui  |>an 
of  the  sharp  angle  of  the  structure,  4 or  6 ft.  above 
the  ground;  being  oval-sha|)cd,  7 inches  In  diameter, 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  somewhat  rt  lembUng  lava ; 
and  surrounded  by  a border  of  ceuient  and  silver,  to 
prevent  Its  btung  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of 
the  pilgrims.  Hound  the  building  Is  a broad  marble 
pavement ; and  ni  the  S.E.  corner  Is  another  stone,  much 
reverovl  by  all  visiters,  but  of  a levs  noble  origin,  and  less 
holy  than  the  other.  The  4 sidiw  ofUie  kaaba  are  vxtverrsl 
with  a curtain  of  embroidered  black  silk  stuC  ralh*d  the 
le/ima,  annually  Itrmiebt  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
lladj.  and  renewed  witn  some  not  very  decorons  ceremo* 
■lies.  The  holy  fountain  of  Zem-iem,  (said  to  be  that  so 
upiHirtuncly  fuund  hy  llagar,  when  her  sun  Isbmarl  w.os 
dying  of  thirst,)  which  supplies  the  town  with  water  fi>r 
(it  iHitrtg  or  ablutnm  ( its  use  for  other  purposes  being  for- 
tuddeii).  Is  enclosed  in  a siibstaotial  square  building, 
having  a handsume  marble-fared  entrance,  with  marble 
basins  for  ablution,  and  a room  appropriate  to  the  plU 
grims.  who  come  here  in  crowds  to  taste  the  miraculous 
fountain.  From  before  dawn  till  near  midnight,  the  well- 
room  tv  coosbuitly  filU<d  with  visiters  s ail  of  whom,  if 
nut  dis)>osed  to  buy  the  services  of  the  attendant,  may 
themselves  draw  freely  from  the  well.  Various  stories 
are  afioat  respecting  the  origin  and  virtues  of  this  saerv'd 
soring,  which,  of  course,  are  all  believed  by  orthodox 
visiters,  few  of  whom  leave  Mecca  with  out  carrying  away 
some  of  the  water  Id  copper  or  tin  bottles,  to  give  away 
to  their  friends,  and  for  their  own  use  during  illness.  ai»d 
their  ablution  after  death.  These  are  the  chief  build- 
ings within  the  enclosure  ; but  none  of  them  can  lie  con- 
sidered  as  cutiiecratud,  except  during  the  hour  of  prayer  ; 
for  at  other  times,  barbers,  and  all  kinds  of  retail 
vendurt.  porters.  Idlers.  4c.,  are  to  be  met  with  at  every 
turn.  { ourckhanit.  vuLi.  p.  27H.)  lo  several  parts  of 
the  cniunnade,  public  schiwds  are  brid  for  the  In- 
struction of  young  children;  while,  lo  oilier  parts,  a 
few  professors  deliver  theological  lectures,  whlrn  meet, 
however,  with  little  patronaM  from  the  pilgrims,  who. 
with  all  their  anxiety  to  visit  the  holy  house,  are. 
like  all  Turks,  too  much  attached  to  the  dotcr  far 
mentf  lo  trouble  themselves  with  the  doctrines  either  of 
theologians  or  men  of  science.  The  exterior  of  the 
nidthtue  is  adonied  with  seven  quadrangular  minarets, 
from  the  stimmit*  of  which  a view  is  obtained  of  the 
busy  scene  around.  There  are  19  nlcs,  distributed  w Ith- 
out  any  onler  or  symmetry ; and  the  outside  walls  are 
fiirmed  hy  the  siirmuoding  houses,  which  during  the 

Itilgrunace  are  k>t,  at  rnorinouj  rents,  to  the  wealthiest 
tatiji*.  with  whom  It  Is  a grand  ubject  to  be  as  near  as 
pnsklble  tu  the  holy  house.  The  windows  of  these  houses 
overlook  the  Inrlosure;  and  hcnco  their  occupiers  are 
enabled  to  Join  in  many  of  the  mosque  services  without 
stirring  from  home.  Tne  service  of  the  mosque  occupies 
a vast  numlier  of  people,  as  the  Imims,  Muftis,  ollicets 
of  the  Zem-sem,  Mueddins,  Olemaa.  lamplighters,  and 
menial  servants,  all  of  whom  receive  regular  iiay,  besides 
sharing  the  presents  made  by  the  pilgrims.  'J'hc  revenues 
of  ihe  mosque  were  formerly  very  extensive;  but  its 
wealth  has  greatly  declined,  nor  does  it  now  possess  any 
treasures  cxe«-|it  a few  golden  lamps,  the  estsbIUhment 
twlng  kept  up  almost  w holly  at  the  expense  of  the  sultan. 
The  first  olliccr  of  the  tnusque  1*  the  \uf/b  cl  Haram,  or 
ward«>n.  who  kecyts  the  keys  of  the  K.xaba.  receives  the 
pilgrims'  contributions,  and  directs  the  repairs  of  the 
btnUlIng.  Next  to  him  is  the  Aga  of  the  eiinuehs.  a Imdy 
of  about  40  negroes  who  perform  the  duty  of  tHilire  on 
tirers  In  the  temple  ; preventing  disorders,  and  washing 
and  swc«‘pliig  the  (lavcmcnt  round  the  Kaaba.  In  the 

f Ttw  ruriows  rcMlrr  is  rfferred  for  a vrrj  f«j]  srcosnl  ot  ihe  (ra* 
Aitioosrv  nuii<SM  mO-rtamnl  tiy  Ihv  rr-pn i<ng  iltc 

flrtgin  snil  sniW|uili  the  Kvstw.  to  bait  Sh«rAt*s  piirwn  rrom 
Atshii  aiufk*  uS  •til-knova  ■sUwtIIt.  (Tr^irU  ■■  ArsSil,  L 
3M.1 
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time  or  the  lUmjkUn,  or  (treat  fettival,  the  motqiie  Is 
pnrticularly  brilliant ; not  only  from  the  number  of  piU 

Jrims  of  every  tgr,  rank,  and  natlim  williiii  the  eiu  lnsure, 
lit  also  from  the  thousands  of  lamps  whk-h  Illuminate 
the  rulonnades.  On  the  termination  of  tlw  Had},  how* 
erer.  the  temple  assumes  a very  dlflkrent  a|ipearance. 
Disease  and  mortality,  caused  by  fatlgur,  unbeallhr 
lodxingt.  bad  fare,  and,  In  some  rases,  by  abMlute  destf- 
lutlon,  nil  the  mosque  with  the  sick  and  d\init ; all  of 
whom  arc  anxioiu  to  have  the  satiifarthm  of  rapirloft  In 
view  of  the  Kaaba.  of  receiving  the  ImAm's  pr^ers,  and 
of  bring  sprinkli'd  with  the  sacred  water  of  &4n-zem. 
Whoever  enters  Mecca,  whether  pilgrim  or  not,  is  en- 
joined by  the  law  to  visit  the  t4>mple  immediately,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  worldly  concern  before  ho  has  dis- 
charged that  solemn  duty.  Certain  religious  ritee.  such 
as  walking  teven  times  round  the  Kaaba,  and  reciting 
certain  prayers,  arc  performed  in  the  liiteilur  of  tlie 
mosque ; then  comes  the  c«>remanv  of  walking  teven  times 
between  tlie  hill  of  Ssafa  and  Mrrona;  and.  lastly,  the 
pilgrims  must  submit  to  have  their  heads  stiaved  by  the 
barbers  of  the  mosqua.  Ail  these  csTen'r^les  must  be 
repeated  by  rvcrv  Mussulman,  who  enters  Mecca  from  a 
iotimey  farther  tnan  two  days’  distance  ; and  they  must 
In*  again  more  partlcularlv  performed  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  a hill  altout  l.^  m.  E.  of  Mecca,  to 
which  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray,  and  which, 
on  this  account,  Is  csteemiid  lurticularly  sacred  by  all 
Mohammedans. 

The  concourse  of  (Hlgrhns  to  the  holy  mount  Is  often 
Immense : UurckhardC  says  he  counUd  about  S.OtX) 
IcnU  dis|iersixl  over  the  surrounding  plain  ; but  the 

treater  numlier  of  the  pilgrims  were  withiKit  tents  : 
rtween  W,000  aivl  camels  were  to  be  siren  scat- 

tered among  the  pilgrims,  whose  nuiniters,  he  ronriitili's, 
must  have  exceeded  70.(itX).  The  cami*  was  from  3 to  -I 
in.  Itmg.  and  between  I and  S m.  In  breadth.  Rut  wc 
suspect  that  these  returns  arc  very  derkhtlly  iMMi.nd 
the  mark  ; and  the  taste  for  pllgrlmagi's  Is  now  rapidly 
diH-lining  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  A visit 
to  Arafat  Is  liKliipensable  to  the  pilgrims  ; none  by  any 
chance  omit  it;  nor  can  the  title  of  Hadji  be  asiutrid 
exeejit  bv  those  who  have  ln^  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Mi‘cea,  like  Jerusalem,  boasts  of  many  places  rendered  | 
saiTf'd  by  tradition.  The  birth-places  of  Moliammiil  f 
ami  his  ilanghier  Fatima,  the  tomb  of  bis  wife  Hodija.  ] 
and  the  cell  where  the  firophc-t  wrote  the  Koran,  are  > 
shown  to  the  pilgrims,  who  are  experteil  to  makecontrl-  I 
botinni  for  their  nwlntcnanre.  Hut  a visit  to  these  places  I 
forms  no  Item  of  rdigluiis  duty;  and  but  few  depart  In  i 
any  way  from  the  proscrllied  routine,  as  such  acts  would  ' 
interfere  wllli  their  profits  either  as  merchants  or  , 
beggars,  and  thus  frustrate  a very  imiK>rtonl,  if  not  chief,  ' 
object  of  the  expedition.  | 

Tlie  Inliab.  of  Mecca  arc.  with  the  exrrptkm  of  a few 
lledjaa  Uedouins,  either  foreigners  or  the  ofTspiing  of 
forrigners.  The  ancient  tribe  of  Koreysh,  to  which  Mo- 
hammed belonged.  Is  almost  extinct ; and  there  are  now 
in  Mecca  only  three  or  four  Koreysh  families,  the  head  of 
one  of  w hk-h  Is  the  Narb,  or  keeper  of  the  great  mosque, 
'i’he  neighlvourhood,  however,  of  the  gteot  mart  of 
IljUhl.i.  the  animal  arrival  of  lmmens»*  caravans,  and  the 
holy  house,  attrac-t  tlilther  vast  multitudes  of  slraiiprrt; 
a|K>rtiim  of  whom  remain  iMdiiml.  and  settle  psTmaneiitly 
ill  the  city,  adopting  Arabian  habits,  ami  intennarrying 
with  tiie  native  pop.  The  most  numeroiu  are  the  di*- 
ss-endants  of  Arabs  from  Yemen  and  Hajlramaut  j r>ext 
to  them  in  numl'crs  are  th«>»e  of  Hindoo,  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  African,  .md  Tmklsli  origin  ; bs^sldes  whom  lliere 
are  IVrsians,  Affghani,  Kurds,  and  people.  In  sisort.  of 
almost  every  Munamniedan  nation,  all  of  w hum  are  care- 
ful  in  preserving  a traditional  knowlod^  of  their  ori- 
ginal country.  The  inhah..  however,  tliough  Uillbring 
so  much,  n.-stiona]Iy  considered,  wear  the  same  sort  of 
dress,  have  the  M'lie  customs,  and  care  much  less  for 
national  Cfutume  and  mauuers  than  In  any  other  part  of 
(he  l-'.u(.  Their  colour  Is  a yellowish  brown  ; and  in 
I'l  .itnres  they  closely  rcvemlde  the  Bedouins  : tiM  lower 
classes  are  generntly  stout,  with  miiscniar  limbs,  while 
the  higher  orders  are  ditlinguished  by  their  meagre 
em;icia(ed  forms  and  black  piinrlng  eres.  All  classes  are 
fond  of  dress,  and  the  earnings  of  the  poor  are  mostly 
s|M'iit  on  clothes.  The  women  wear  luslinn  silk  gowns, 
with  large  blue  striped  trowsers  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
and  a wliitc  kind  of  hood  to  cover  the  fare.  There  are 
r.'w  famines  In  moiierate  eirenm stances  that  do  not  keep 
slaves,  most  of  whom  are  Nubians  and  Abyssinlanv, 
bronKlit  ihitlter  froth  the  port  of  SuMiimt  many  Af>  I 
riran  females  are  kept  as  concubines:  and,  in  case  of  | 
their  having  issue,  tne  masters  usually  legitimate  the  . 
offspring  by  marrying  them.  The  sale  of  concubines  is 
cimBitea  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  the  more 
weaJthv  regarding  the  practice  as  disgraceful.  The  tn- 
hab.  of  Mecca,  as  also  of  Djidda  and  Metlina,  are  far 
more  lively  and  commiinlrativc  than  either  the  Syrians 
or  Fgvptiwi.  and  in  tliis  n-»|>ecl  tlicy  resembfo  the 
Biaiouios.  Indeed,  vivacity  of  tciiiia-r.  acute  intellect. 


sagacity,  and  suavity  of  manner,  are  characteristics  of 
almost  all  the  native  Inhab.  ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  proud,  independent  snirlt,  fur  which  they  are 
equally  remarkable,  is  Inflldtely  preferable  to  the  cringing 
servility  of  the  Turks  of  Anatmia  and  Syria.  Religion 
exercises  little  control  over  them  ; and,  though  they  arc 
proud  of  aping  the  manners  recnriicd  of  Mohammed, 
and  thoroughly  versed  In  the  Koran,  few  Mussulmen 
are  so  inattentive  to  the  moral  dutW  inculcated  by 
the  Prophet  For  the  roost  part,  indeed,  they  oxhibn 
great  prufllgary  of  character.  Druokeniwas,  gambling, 
clieotlng,  faise-swcaring,  and  the  grossest  sensuality,  are 
of  every-day  occurrence ; and  It  Is  a common  saying 
among  the  people.  **  Forbidden  things  abound  in  the  city 
forbidden  to  inlldels.*'  Learning  ami  sekmee,  which  once 
flmirished  In  Mecca,  are  now  almost  wholly  neglected 
The  many  rNCdrcws,  or  collegea,  for  which  the  city  was 
formerly  renowned,  are  turned  cither  Into  enm-tnaga- 
slnea  or  lodging-houses  for  pligrinis;  its  large  libraries 
have  dtsap|<ear^ ; the  great  mosque  is  at  (>resenl  the 
only  place  where  teachers  of  eastern  leariilng  are  to  be 
found  ; and  the  Meccaways  themselves,  who  wish  to 
Improve  in  tidcnce,  go  to  Damascus  or  Cairo. 

The  employments  of  tlie  (x'ople  are  In  trade  and 
the  M*rvira  of  the  BeitulLih  ; hut  there  are  few  em- 
ployed In  the  mosque  who  do  not,  clandestinely  at  least, 
engage  in  commercial  affisirs.  There  are  but  few  ar- 
tisans. arHl  these  much  inferior  in  skill  to  the  same  class 
in  Egy|*t ; a few  potteries  ami  dye-works  are  the  only 
manuioctories.  and  the  town  is  wholly  deiorndcnt  on 
other  countries  for  its  necessary  supplies.  Hence  (here 
is  a l.ugr  foreign  trade ; and  the  holy  city  Is  crowdtxi, 
during  the  month  of  DhalhaJJa  ((he  latter  end  of  June 
and  thinning  of  July),  not  only  with  xealous  devotees, 
but  opulent  menhaiits,  who  thus  make  use  of  the  |wr- 
mission  granletl  them  by  the  prophet:  '*  It  shall  Im*  no 
crime  in  vou.  if  ye  seek  on  Increase  from  your  Lord  Ay 
traihng  aurimg  thi- pilgrimagf."  Uioie’s  Aorins.  rh.  It.  ) 
During  the  whole  twelve  days  tliat  the  pilgrims  are 
allowed  to  remain,  a fair  or  market  Is  held  In  Mecca  and 
Its  vkinity ; and  though  the  mimlwr  of  pilgrims  has 
ffreotly  declined  of  late  years.  It  Is  still  a crowd«>d  oi»d 
bustling  scer>e,  **  Few  pilgrims,”  says  Burrkhardt, 

except  the  mendicants  (a  very  nurocrtnis  class),  arrive 
without  bringing  some  nroductions  of  their  respective 
countries  for  sole;  and  inis  remark  It  applicable  os  well 
to  the  merchants,  with  whom  commercial  (HirsuiU  are 
the  main  object,  as  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  religious 
teal : for  to  the  Utter  the  prtiflta  derived  from  selling  a 
few  articles  at  Mecca  diminiih  in  some  decree  the  heavy 
ex|tciisc?s  of  the  journey.  The  Mogrrbyns  (pilgrims 
from  Muna-cu  and  N.  Africa)  bring  their  red  bonnets 
and  w«H>llen  cloaks;  the  Furopcan  Turks,  shoe*  and 
sli|tpcrs,  hardware,  cinbruklercd  stuffs,  sweetmeats, 
amber,  trinkrti,  Ac. ; the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  car- 
pets. silks,  and  .Angora  shawls  : the  Persian,  roshmerfi 
shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs;  the  Afghans,  tooth- 
brushes made  of  the  spungy  boughs  of  a tree  growing  In 
Bokhara,  U'ads  of  yellow  soap-stone,  and  plain  coarse 
shawls  manuf.icturvd  in  their  own  country  ; the  Indians 
furnish  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  ex» 
tensive  region  ; tiie  )»ei>{de  o(  Yemen,  snakes  for  Persian 
pi[ies,  saiubils.  an<l  various  other  works  in  leather;  and 
the  Africans  bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave 
Ir.'vde.  Ihe  pilgrims  are,  however,  freqiimtiy  disap- 
pointed in  their  rxpeet.ition  of  gain,  for  want  money 
often  oldigrs  thcn>  to  actrpt  very  low  priev'S.”  Tha 
most  rcspc'clable  of  (he  meihlicanl  pilgrims  are  negroes 
(ralltxl  here  Tfkrotiry%),  \i\A  these  apply  themselves  to 
iabmir  Iminedlolvly  on  their  arrival  at  Mecca:  some 
serve  as  porters,  for  the  tran«]>ort  of  goods  and  com  f^om 
the  ships  to  the  vrarehouM-t ; some  hire  themselves  to 
clean  tlie  couit-yards,  fetch  w»M»d.  carry  water.de.; 
while  others  munuloelnre  small  baskets  and  mats  of  date 
leave*,  or  prepare  the  intoxicating  drink  called  htmta. 
The  pilRrlins  are  aixommodateil  in  lodgings,  for  which 
the  inhab.  charge  a most  exorbitant  rent : and  all.  except 
those  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks,  live  together  In  a 
state  of  freedom  and  equality,  ki*eplng  but  few  serrants, 
and  generally  dkidlng  anuHig  tnemsrive*  the  various 
duties  of  housekeeping.  The  two  principal  caravani 
which  rendezvous  at  Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus  and 
Cairo;  both  of  which  always  arrive  at  flxed  periods,  |tc- 
nerally  a day  or  two  before  Ihe  departure  of  too  Hadj  for 
Arafat.  The  former  of  these  Is  very  large,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  well  regulated.  The  caravan  of  Cairo  la 
much  smaller,  and  its  route,  along  thr  tied  See.  U more 
dangerous  and  fatiguing ; hut  many  ot  the  Kgy{kian  and 
A frican  merchants  now  come  by  sea  fVnni  Noex,  CossHr, 
and  Suakin  to  Djidda,  and  thus  avotri  the  weariness  of  a 
long  laisd  journey.  The  Persian  caravan  seta  out  from 
Bagdad,  and  crosses  the  desert ; but  it  is  now  of  little 
importance,  as  all  Intt  the  pooreat  Persian  pilgrims  come 
round  by  sea  from  llussoroh,  lietween  which  place  aud 
Djidda  (here  is  a larw  and  itoodily  Increosliqt  traide. 

I'he  climate  of  Mecra  is  sultry  and  unwhol«eomc{ 
cspcvioily  in  .August,  Sept,  mud  Uct,  when  a hot  luflb- 
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CftUns  wind  prertlli.  The  wet  teavon  U In  Dec. ; but ' been  a place  of  importance,  and  the  cap.  of  a lordship, 
the  rains  are  not  so  continuous  as  in  other  tropical  U suffered  severely  from  war.  plague,  and  6re  In  the 
countries.  Intermittent  and  inflammatory  fevers,  dy-  • middle  ages ; and  in  modern  times  has  been  repeatedly 
aentery,  elephantiasis,  and  stone,  are  common  dls<  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Dutch,  EnsM^h.  and  French, 
easest  and,  with  respect  to  the  gmer.il  health  of  the  (I)t  Ciotri  ,•  HeusektittM ; by  Emerson  Tenneut, 

town,  Burrkbardt  says,  **  1 seldom  enjoyed  prriect  health  Esq  M.  F.  ; Murrttjf~i  Hanabuok  /or  A*.  Germany,  ^:c., 
while  in  Mecca : I wastwice  attacked  by  irver, attributable  pastim. 

chiefly  to  had  water ; and,  even  on  those  daj's  when  I was  MKCKLENBUKO,  a territory  in  N.  Germany,  be> 
free  mmi  disease,  I felt  great  lassitude,  depression  of'  tween  lat.  and  TO'  N..  and  long.  Kh-  S5'  and  13^ 
spirits,  and  total  want  of  appellte.”  (vul.  i.  p.450.)  I <^7'  E. ; having  N.  the  Baltic,  K.  and  S.  the  Prussian 

The  territories  of  Mecca.  Tayf,  Ooiifade.  and  Yembo,  dom..  and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Lubeck.  Area, 
were,  previously  to  the  Wahabee  and  Egyptian  conquests,  sq.  m.  Fop.  abtmt  &73..V)0.  It  is  divided  into 

under  the  command  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  held  his  I 1-  MacKLSNBt’Rtt'SciiwaaiN  (Cksmi  Ditiiy  or),  a 
authority  from  the  Grand  Seignior  ; but  when  the  Porte  state  of  N.  (Germany,  between  lat.  V and  N.. 

was  no  longer  able  to  send  large  nnnics  with  the  Hadj  and  long.  10*^  S7'  and  19^  IV  B.  ; having  E.  Pomerania 
caravans  to  secure  her  power  in  the  lle<ijas,  the  Sheriff  and  MeckU'nburg.StrcUti,  S.  Brandmburg,  W.  ibo 
became  independent.  1'he  Wahabees  (who  are  to  the  Hanoverian  and  Danish  prova  of  Luneburg  ar>d  I^tueii. 
Mohammeilu  religloo  what  the  Protestant  churches  arc  burg,  the  principaiitr  of  Katxeburg.  belonging  to  M.« 
to  Chrisllanity)  possession  of  Mecca  in  and  Slrelits,  and  the  territory  of  Lubeck,  and  N.  the  Baltic, 

retained  it  till  1813.  when  Mehemet  Ali  restored  the  holy  i l..ength,  E.  to  W., about  lli>  m. ; average  breadth  nearly 
cities  to  the  nominal  protection  of  tite  Porte,  while  at  j 4.%m.  Area,  4.833  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  I84(i,  4H'i,lrr5.  Meek- 
the  same  time  he  plac^  them  effectually  under  his  own  ' lenburg  belongs  to  tlie  greet  plain  of  N.  Germany ; it  is 
control.  (3urckkardi'$  Arabia,  t.  171.,  ad  jtnem,  and  not,  however,  a dead  level,  but  has  an  undulating  surface, 

li.  I M ) I interspersiHl  with  some  ranges  of  low  hills,  one  of  which. 

MECHLIN  (Fr.  Malinrs),  a city  of  Belgium,  prov.  the  Ruhneburg,  rises  to  nearlr  GOUft  above  the  level  of 
Antwerp,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dyle,  a tributary  of  the  | the  Baltic.  It  has  several  rivers  of  »«ne  sisc.  ai  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  the  road  bKween  Antwerp  and  Hnisvels.  | Kechoits,  constituting  its  N.K.  boundary,  the  Warnnw, 
14  m.  S.S.P..  the  former,  and  14  m.  N.N  .K.  the  latter.  i Stepnitt,  Ac.,  flowing  to  the  Baltic,  the  Eldc, a tributary 
Pop.,  In  23,896.  The  Dyle  divides  Mechlin  into  I of  the  Elbe,  and  others;  and  a great  number  of  Uki*s, 

two  parts.  It  U regularly  laid  out  with  broad,  well. paved.  1 that  of  Muriti,  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  sq.  m.. 
and  clean  streeta  Houses  grotesque,  antiqtutco,  and  i and  is  elevated  316  Riienlsh  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  hy  fur 
freqaently  of  a large  site  ; but,  being  painted  In  front,  the  largest  lake  in  N.  Germany;  next  to  it  is  tite  lake  of 
they  look  clean  and  cheerftil.  The  fortt&cations  were  Schwerin,  having  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  on  its  banks, 
demolished  by  the  French,  In  1804.  The  most  remark.  Notwithstanding  its  high  lat..  this  grand  duchy  has 
able  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  a milder  climate  than  most  parts  of  Germany.  I'lie 
comraenc^  In  the  13th  century.  The  body  of  this  mean  temp,  of  Germany  being  taken  at  81°  Fabr.  (8° 
building  It  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  present  V K.),  that  of  Mecklenburg  will  be  about  52^  V F. 
altitu^  of  the  morlscu  tower  attached  to  it.  and  still  less  ! R. ) But  the  winter  is  severe,  the  average  temp,  of 
with  the  bright  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  tliat  season  bring  little  above  the  frcexlug.t>olnt ; the 
carried.  This  maulve  towei,  with  its  truncated  steeple,  atmosphere,  also,  is  particularly  humid,  which,  added  to 
begun  in  li82.  Is  370  ft.  above  ground,  bring  the  hrigiit  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  renders  catarriis  and  consump. 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ; and.  had  it  been  . tioiis  frequent.  The  surface  and  soil  arc  very  various, 
complete  according  to  the  original  design.  It  would  have  ■ Gn  either  border  of  the  prinrii>al  range  of  hills  a poor 
been  ft.  high.  The  Last  Supper,  the  altar-piece.  sai>^’  tract  extends,  covered  with  heath;  and  few  parts 
is  by  Rubens : the  heads  of  the  apostles  and  style  of ' of  Germany  are  worse  cultivated  or  more  thinly  luha* 
dra;tery  are  said  to  be  in  his  best  manner;  but  the.  b|(cd  than  that  between  Schwerin  and  Guitrow,  a 
Christ  is  a failure,  and  the  picture  is  mildewed.  The  distance  of  nearly  40  m.  To  the  8.  of  this  district  the 
church  of  the  Kri'ollrtt  has  the  famous  picture  of  the  ’ soil  Is  somewhat  better ; and  bcyotKl  Gustrnw,  towards 
Crucifixion,  by  Vandyke,*  " This,"  says  Sir  Joshua  what  was  formerly  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  sand  gra« 
Reynolds,  '*  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  cupitai  of  all  his  works,  ' dually  changes  into  a fertile  loam,  well  adapted  to  tlie 
in  respe<*t  of  the  variety  and  extenklvenesa  of  (he  design,  1 growth  of  rye  and  wheat.  Near  the  Baltic  the  soil  U.  fur 
and  tne  judicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  It  may  be  | ^he  most  part,  a meagre  sand,  intermixed  with  itri|»cs 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  world,  and  uf  loam.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandy  heatiis,  the 
gives  the  highest  Idea  of  Vandyke's  powers.”  < Hey‘  \ face  of  the  country  it  cheerful  and  pleasing ; the  land  is 
noid$'$  Workt,  ti.  373.  cd.  IHUi.)  There  are  pictures  by  | mostly  enclosed ; the  woods,  whirh  are  extrmire,  arc 
Rubens  in  the  ralhedral.  and  someof  the  other  churches,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  cm  the  borders  of  (be 
of  which  the  Adoration  of  the  M.xgi,  in  the  church  of  lakes  good  meadow  lands  occasionally  preM*nt  them- 
St.  John,  is,  probably,  the  best.  After  the  churches,  the  selves,  Mecklenburg  Is  essentially  an  agricultural 
bishop's  palace,  town-hall,  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry,  country.  It  is  generally  dividi-d  Into  large  estates.  The 
the  Franciscan  convent,  and  the  lifguinafie,  a large  asy-  damcinei  of  the  sovereign  cuinurlse  4-IOtht  of  the  land, 
lum  for  HOO  widows,  or  aged  wonii'ii,  are  the  prTiirip.U  And  (hose  of  the  nobility,  kulglits,  Ac.,  nearly  5-lOths  ; 
public  buildings.  Mt'chlln  is  tlie  see  of  an  archbishop.  . leaving  about  I-IOtii  In  the  ptauesslon  of  (he  muiiicl- 
who  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  a revenue  of  about  ! pallties  and  a few  monastic  institutions.  F'arins  are 
4,onftf  a year.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  o(  primary  ju-  generally  very  extensive  ; they  vary  from  900  to  l.fkVI  nr 
risdictlon.  and  the  ri'skiencc  of  a military  c«immanoant.  I. ‘300  acres.  About  one  foiirtn  part  of  the  prov.  isriil- 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  scmiiwry,  a college,  an  academy  tivated  iiy  proprietors  resident  on  tlirir  own  estates,  and 
of  palnitog,  a society  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a tmmt-de-  *>'bo  are  frequently  very  intelligent  and  well-informevi  ; 
pttti.  It  has  been  liMig  celebrated  for  (he  manuforture  about  a half  is  occupied  by  farmers,  and  a quarter  hy  pea- 
of  lace,  of  a coarser  and  stouter  kind  than  that  of  Brus*  sants  or  boors.  The  severity  of  the  winter  makes  it 
tels  ; but  this  has  latterly  been,  to  a cotisiderable  extent,  necessary*  to  have  farm  buildings  suQicieiit  to  accninmo- 
tuperseded  by  the  Nottingham  lace,  and  it  is  said  that  date  the  live  stock,  in  addition  to  the  corn.  hay.  Ac. ; and 
only  right  houses  are  now  engaged  In  the  buKlue-.s.  hence  a gentleman's  bouse  has  near  it,  liesides  labourers' 
Among  iu  other  fabrics  are  those  of  cashmere  shawls,  cottages,  more  than  fire  times  the  extent  of  b.ims,  sttbles. 
and  gilt  leather  chairs:  the  latter  were  at  onetime  an  cow  and  sheep  houses,  Ac.,  that  would  be  required  in 
article  of  export,  and  it  it  said  tiiat  upwards  of4UU  work-  Flngland  fer  the  same  extent  of  land.  Paruit,  wlien  h t. 
men  are  still  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  are  usually  held  by  tenants  on  leases,  varying  from  7 to 

Mechlin  fumisnes  a peculiar  species  of  beer,  of  a light,  21  years.  The  rent  varies,  of  course,  According  to  the 
body,  which  acquires,  by  keeping,  a vinous  flavour  and  quality  of  the  toil,  situation.  Ac.  It  is  uniformly  almost 
quality.  Another  delicacy  peculiar  to  lliis  city  Is  the  prid  in  money,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  preM*rib«*d  in 
*•  DifeUnrr  de  a dish  much  admired  by  travel-  fbc  lease  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  1k*»i  (arms 

ieri  as  well  as  natives.  Into  which  pigs’  feet  and  ears  brought,  In  IM37,  arconifng  to  Mr.  Jacob,  aiMnit  I3s.  an 
enter  as  important  constituents.  acre  ; the  medium  lands  from  6«.  id  up  to  K«.  4d.,  and 

Mechlin  nas  an  extensive  trade  in  flax,  com,  and  oil.  ^be  sandy  districts  In  the  S.  from  3s.  to  3s.  3d.  an  acre  ; 
The  tide  ascends  the  Dyle  to  a league  above  the  city,  but  he  thinks  that  the  larger  portion  of  land  in  tl»e 
which  Is  accessible  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ^and  duchy  did  not  then  produce  more  than  .'u.  an  acre, 
from  the  Scheldt.  Mechlin  Is  connected  with  Louvain  Taxes  are  lower  than  iu  most  parts  of  the  t'oulinent. 
by  A canal  navigable  by  vessels  of  KiO  tons:  it  would  The  various  taxes  and  other  out-goiuKS  lK>rne  by  (he 
also,  but  for  the  absuru  opjKMiticvn  of  Its  magistrates,  proprietor  may  be  estimated  at  aixHit  Id.  an  acre  The 
have  been  the  central  d^pdt  of  the  Belgian  railways  ; but  stock  on  the  larger  farms  usually  belongs  to  tlie  Irnaiits  ; 
this  has  been  fixed  without  its  boundary,  a circumstance  tnit  that  on  the  amalier  faiios,  hold  by  peasants,  usually 
which  those  by  whom  It  was  occasioned  now  deeply  re-  belongs  to  the  landlords. 

fret.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  (especially  the  red  variety) 

As  early  as  the  6tb  century.  Mechlin  appears  to  lure  bos  increased  greatly  of  late  years,  and  Mecklenburg  is 

now  one  of  the  principal  countries  of  Germany  for  tha 
* TMsts8(rJMhMlUvncM.Y  statvvTwnt.  Mr  Mam*.  on  Uw  Rostock  wheal  Is.  however.  Inferior  to 

amavj.sasstkat  dUsiitlHalUf-ptvcearilMcaaMiilrsl!  hmnvUt.  <^it>M‘r  h,ngUsh  or  Daiitric  wheat ; so  much  so.  that  whilo 
"**  wheat  Is  being  shipped  from  Rostock  at  lbs.  a quarter,  it 
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«ni  fetch  Vt$.  or  Vm.  at  T>antslc.  Knt  to  corn,  pea*, 
bran*,  potatoe*,  and  tuniip*  are  priiicii>alljr  fruwo. 
llcTiip  and  fi><x  are  reared,  but  <ii  no  K^eat  uuanttHe*  ; 
ajul  the  ruUure  of  tobacco  ha*  ver)*  much  dlmtnUhcd. 
Of  late  jrear*  h<>rte*.  in*toad  of  oxen,  hare  been  enployed 
In  field  labour.  J'he  tyMein  of  cultlration  corresponds 
with  that  of  Holstein  and  SIrswirk.  After  a year’* 
fallow,  three  corn  crop*,  tisuallv  rye.  barley,  and  4«at*. 
are  taken  in  luccession.  the  land  belns  town  down  with 
gra**  icnnla  ; along  with  the  3d  com  crop,  a crop  of  hay  i* 
taken  In  the  5th  year,  and  the  6th  and  7th  year*  the 
6t'Ids  are  In  pasture.  {Jacob's  Second  Hrport.)  I'ho 
climate  I*  too  cold  for  the  rbte.  though  latterly  it  ha* 
boon  raised  to  tome  extent  at  Creritt,  and  some  twd  wlno 
has  been  nroduced.  The  horse*  and  homed  cattle, 
which  are^th  numerous  and  excellent.  And  a ready  sain 
in  every  part  of  fiermany,  and  are  a source  of  great 

Krnfit  to  the  landed  proprietors.  The  breed  of  horses 
a*  beeit  much  Improvetl,  by  means  of  the  grand  ducal 
stud  at  Hedertn  and  sevt'ral  private  studs.  Sheep  have 
been  a good  deal  increased  of  late  : the  stock  in  the  grand 
duchy  is  tw)w  estimated  at  aixmt  IJOO.OOO,  and  wool  has 
hrcoine  a principal  article  of  export.  Herds  of  hugs  and 
(locks  of  geese  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  Mccklen* 
Inirg.  The  funner  wander,  nearly  wiUf,  through  tite  fu. 
rests,  feeding  on  acorns  and  routs,  and  the  geese  litcraliy 
cover  the  iMnks  of  the  liike*  and  rivers.  The  latter 
supply  a considerable  part  of  Kurope  with  quills ; and 
their  breasts,  smoked  and  cured  lUie  bacon,  are  much 
est«^mcd  as  a deliracy. 

1'he  pop.  ha*  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  25 

Jear*.  a consequence  partly  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  okl 
eudal  system,  and  partly  or  the  introduction  or  the  potato. 
See.  The  number  of  inhab,  in  Iklg,  was  377 ,9M,  whereas. 
In  I<t7,  it  was  beiug  an  increstse  of  26  per  cent, 

rhirfngthe  10  years  |>re^  lout  to  l83M,the  deaths  amounted 
to  10, (IW.  and  Ihc  Nrths  to  16.070  a year.  Mecklenburg  is 
still,  hovkcver.  the  least  populous  {mrtion  of  Germany ; 
there  being  only  W inhab.  to  the  F.ngllsh  sq.m.  Till  within 
the  last  2ti  years  the  peasants  were  In  a stale  of  mitigated 
slavery.  They  could  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  pro- 
pi'rty,  liut  they  were  adtenpti  ami  bound  to  the 

soll.’so  at  to  bo  sold  or  let  with  it.  The  government 
took  measures,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  abolish  this 
relic  of  the  feudal  ages  ; and.  about  IN2h,  all  the  peasants 
who  still  rrmaiiHnl  In  the  condition  of  serf*  (for  many  of 
tlie  proprietors  had  previously  emancipated  those  on 
their  e«tales)  were  di*clared  free,  though  their  actual 
inamimission  did  not  take  place  till  about  IH'i.’i,  They  i 
are  now.  however,  quite  free,  and  may  labour  where  and 
under  whatever  conditions  tliey  please  to  stipulate  with 
their  employers.  Prevlou-iy  to  the  cmartcipatlon  of  the 
peasantry,  a man  was  estimated  to  cost  during  harvest 
Is.  Ad.,  during  hay-making  is.  Irf.,  and  at  other  periods 
from  M.  to  It.  a day.  Frohahly  but  few  changes  have 
yet  taken  place,  either  in  the  mndilion  or  appearance 
of  the  peasantry.  The  country,  at  a pasting  view,  semis, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  f4rTn*hniMtngs  and  the  num> 
ber  of  enclosure*  and  woods,  to  be  more  prosperous 
than,  on  a closer  examination,  is  found  to  tie  the  case. 
"On  a nearer  approach,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
feeling  disgust  at  the  miscr4ble  tllthine**  and  apparent 
|Kj«erty  of  the  peasants’  dw  ellinp*  and  of  their  clothing  t 
tiioiigh  a diflerence  mar  be  discerned  on  the  several  pro* 
peities,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  pru- 
dence and  kindness  of  the  various  proprietors."  {Jacob's 
Hcv.  on  Agric»^ 

The  co^itlon  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a large  pro- 
^rtlon  are  noble,  appears,  in  (act.  (o  be  much  depressed. 
The  author  of  Germany  and  the  Germans,  in  lA3.iH36, 
B.IJS.  " The  landsman,  unlike  his  neighbour  in  Holstein. 
Is  poor,  i sought  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  comfort 
and  plentr  which  had  delighted  me  iii  Holstein  ; and  yet, 
like  the  fatter.  MoeklentHirg  Is  one  of  the  most  fertile 

Fmvs.  In  the  N.  of  Germany,  and  exports  provisions  in 
irge  quantities  Co  Prussia  and  Hamburg,  while  tiie 
natives  are  obliged  to  content  tbcmielves  with  potatoe*, 
horse-bean*,  and  saner -kram.  During  my  tour  through  \ 
the  more  remote  vlllatfcs,  I fouml  it  Impossible  to  pro-  , 
riirc  a comfortable  dinner.  Kre-h  meat  wo*  entirely  out  . 
of  tbe  questiOQ  ; the  gimeral  hill  of  fare  at  the  Inns  con-  I 
silted  of  potatoes,  brr.'id.  butter,  and  eggs,  and  those  of  ' 
a superior  class  added  bacon  and  sauer’^krani.  Mr  j 
drink  was  condned  to  wretched  beer  or  schnapps  t ana,  I 
when  1 demanded  mine,  they  looked  at  me  as  if  ray  In-  j 
tellects  were  deranged.  My  bed  was  not  unfi^urntlr 
a straw  palliasse,  and  the  only  covering  a feather  bed, 
enveloped  in  a gay -coloured  cotton  cover;  the  whole  j 
supported  on  a l^litead,  5 (t.  long,  composed  of  deal  j 
boards  nailed  together,  in  form  not  unlike  a packing-box.  I 
These  miscralne  arrangements  are  common  to  all  | 
the  remote  districts  of  Mockieoburf,  Pomerania,  and 
Prussia. 

" A*  Germany  supplie*  Europe  with  princes  and 
prinemses.  It  would  appear  as  if  Merkleiiburg  alone 
were  sufficient  to  furnish  it  with  nobU*« ; for  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  noUlity  include  the  Isalf  of  the  pop., 
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the  possessions  of  6-8ths  of  these  dlgnlAed  persons  behig 
limiU'd  to  their  genealogical  tree*.  During  my  progress 
through  the  country.  I met  with  a Aerr  (baron)  who 
' exercitt'd  the  prufetslun  of  relieving  men’s  chins  of  what 
is  sometimes  coniklered  an  incumbrance  ; and  at  one  of 
the  inns  I found  a kerr  groj  (count)  for  a landlord,  a 
/rowgri^an  (counteu)  for  a landlady ; the  rouog  Aerrns 
grajen  (Tiled  the  places  eA ostler,  waiter,  ancf  boots,  while 
the  fair  young /rau/rtn  grafinnen  were  tho  cooks  and 
chambermaids.  ! was  iritoniied  that,  in  one  village,  the 
whole  of  the  Inhab.  were  noble  except  four,  and  these 
were  married  to  noble  frlitUems."  {Germany,  Ac.,  i. 
43. 14.) 

In  Mecklenburg  the  general  principle  (s,  that  every 
place  shall  provide  for  Us  own  poor,  either  separately 
or  In  common  with  others.  All  proprietors  are  bound 
to  provide  for  the  poor  on  their  estates ; and.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  object,  are  entitled  to  levy  a sum  of  about 
fid.  a year  fWmi  the  day-labourers,  and  id.  from  the  maid- 
servajits,  &c.,  on  the  estate,  though  but  few  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  When  ernan  laiuls  are  let, 
there  is  always  a clause  Ui  the  contract,  regulating  what 
the  farmer,  the  dairy  fanner,  the  smith,  and  the  shep- 
, herd  are  to  pay  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  The  higher 
classes,  public  ulAcers.  Icc,  should  pay  I per  cent,  of 
. their  income  to  the  |H>or’B  funds.  All  poor  persons  have 
a legal  claim  to  assistance,  and  such  work  must  be 
fouml  them  as  they  can  perform. 

I About  KO.OOOcwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annually  : but, 

I with  the  exception  of  lime,  minerals  are  of  little  Im- 
portance, and  mining  is  quite  neglected.  Manufaeiurcs 
are  not  verr  considerable.  The  priDct|iaI  are  those  of 
woollen  ana  linen  fabrics  ; but  the  former  employed,  in 
1K34,  only  I.I2>I  hands,  who  produced  g<K>ds  of  the  value 
of  about  271.000  doll.,  about  l-Mh  part  of  whk  h was  ex- 
ported. Mecklenburg  Is  famous,  even  in  Germany,  for 
. the  distillation  of  corn  spirits.  Every  one  mar  carry  on 
I tho  business  of  diittUer,  without  lax  or  restriction  of  any 
; kind  : and  this  facility  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  irKrease 
that  taste  fur  ardent  spirits  which,  unhap)>lly,  distio- 
gulvhes  the  peasantry.  A few  cotton.  paMr.  glass,  to- 
bacco, soap,  and  wax-light  factories,  witn  breweries  and 
tanneries,  complete  the  list  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ment*. The  government  is,  however,  devoUng  a goivd 
deal  of  attention  to  the  Improvement  and  diflbslim  of 
manufactures,  and  at  least  one  school  of  arts  and  trades 
is  now  established  in  every  town.  Mecklenburg  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  farm  produce,  which  is  foclllutrd  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Eloe  and  the  Ualtic.  especially  the 
f'lmier,  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
duchy  being  carried  on  through  Hamburg.  The  value 
of  the  exports  la  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  alxml 
4.rwi,(XKi  dolls,  a year  ; of  wliich.  com.  pulse,  ftc,  fbrnUh 
a..3<X),0()n.  wool  A«),ooo,  butter  and  cheese  40U.00n.  and 
I cattle ‘S50.000  dolls.  The  import  trade  's  also  consider- 
able : but  no  accurate  statemeut  ran  be  made,  either  of 
the  exports  or  Impotts,  from  the  want  of  custom-house 
accounts.  The  Amtmercial  policy  of  Mi>cklenburg  is  as 
litieral  as  can  be  desired : she  has  no  duties  on  im)iorts. 
except  a triding  excise  at  her  ports ; nor  any  frontier- 
dues  beyond  a trifle  in  the  shape  of  a ravd-toll,  which 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
only  commercial  towns  and  ports  of  any  consequence  are 
Uovtock  and  Wismar.  The  other  towns  have  merely  a 
retail  trade,  a Urge  part  of  which  Is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
In  the  S.  Prussian  money  and  measures  are  current  t 
I but  the  Hamburg  measures  of  length  and  the  l.ubwk 
, measures  of  cap^lty  are  in  use.  In  most  parts  of  the 
I grand  duchy.  The  Mecklenburg  rod  Is  larger  th^n  the 
RbenUb,  In  the  proportion  of  I to  'Mb ; the  morgns 
I varies  from  200  to  400  sq.  rods.  The  pound  is  to  that  of 
Hamburg  as  4'^il  to  400:  the  centner  b 8 UespAuid  b 112 
lb  : but  in  Rostock  the  liesp.  has  16  lb. 

The  government  Is  Intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Strcllts.  Each  grand  duchy  has  Its  sepa- 
rate stales,  w hich,  also,  meet  separately ; but  the  state* 
of  both  grand  duchies  assemble  once  a year,  alternately 
at  Sternberg  and  Malchin.  The  joint  assembly  has  the 
right,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen. 
burg-Sebwerin,  lo  make  laws  for  and  impo*e  Uxe*  mi 
the  whole  of  Mccklcnburs  ; It  consists  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors among  the  nobility,  and  of  deputies  from  towns. 
Sec.,  in  all  amounting  to  between  500  and  6(i0  members. 
When  the  states  are  not  assembled,  a committee  sits  at 
Rostock.  The  executive  power  Is  entrusted  to  a direc- 
torium,  consisting  of  8 grand-ducal  councillors,  8 hivi^ 
of  noble  famtlii-s  { Kr^I.andmarsciaHc),  and  a dirouty 
from  the  town  of  Rostock,  which  U itself  a sort  of  llula 
republic,  or  imperinm  m iwtperk>.  The  grand  duchy  Is 
divided  into  5 princi|ial  districts  — the  duchy  of  Schwerin, 
or  clrt  of  Mecklenburg  ; the  duchr  of  Gustrow,  or  circ. 
of  Wenden  ; the  district  of  fiovtock;  the  principality  of 
Schwerin,  and  the  lordship  of  Wismar  ; tmldrs  wliicb, 
there  is  a small  extent  of  territory,  which  sends  no  re- 
prcBcntatlves  to  tho  slates,  and  over  which  3 conventual 
estoblisliroents  have  juri*<Uctiun. 

Justice  is  admluistcrcd  in  primary  courts  io  the  town* 
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luid  filUftM,  in  patrimonial  court*  on  the  estate*  at  the  : 
n<»bilUjp,with  court*  of  MKundary  )urUdiction  atSch*erin.  ' 
fiUttruw,  and  Uo*Uirk,  and  a high  court  of  ai>peal  at  ‘ 
Farchioi,  which  U liie  (iipremc  legal  tiihnnal  fur  bolli 
grand  duchie*.  \\  ith  the  eareption  of  tx^wt-en  3,000  j 
and  4,0(i0  Jew*,  tlie  inhah.  arc  nearly  all  l.utheian*.  { 
There  are  upward*  of  1,000  primary  achool*.  alM>iu  40  | 
superior  public  school*  {Biirgei-$ckuUH'i,  6 gynuiaaia,  i 
and  the  University  of  Ko*tock,  with  *eTenil  eccleaiaaiical  ' 
and  other  special  seminaries.  Previoualy  to  tlierr 
was  but  ouc  bookselUng  establishment  in  the  grand 
duchy  i but,  since  that  period,  the  dilTuaicm  of  education 
and  the  cultlration  of  literature  lias  lv>i  lu  the  eitabUsh. 
meiit  of  1 1 othiTS,  besidos  l‘i  prititiiig-uflices.  ( A*rgAast«.) 

I'lie  public  revenues  of  the  gnmd  dmhy  aiiUHint  to 
4.f%0.onn  fr.  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  to  l(«,nOO,noo 
fr.  'i'he  duke*  of  MeckleiiburK  bad  formerly  5 votes  in 
the  College  nf  Princes,  in  tiie  l)ict  of  the  Empire.  SIikc 
l>M5.  Mei'klenburg-Srhwerin  has  held,  with  Mivklen- 
burg.Strelili,  the  14th  rank  in  the  tjcrniiiiiic  Confede- 
ration. '1‘hry  have  coujoiiitir  2 vuU*s  in  the  general  as- 
semblies, but  only  one  in  the  CotniniUec  of  the  Diet. 
Meekltniinirg-Schwcrhi  fiimishes  a contingent  of  3,M0 
men  to  the  army  nf  the  i'onfedcration. 

Siliwerin  is  (he  political  cap.;  but  Ludwlgslust,  a 
town  with  a pop.  of  atxuit  •*>  ono,  14  m.  S.W,  Parchim,  ia 
the  usual  summer  resilience  of  the  grand  duke.  The 
tulace,  which  is  a large  6ne  fwlitke,  lias  a cabinet  of  pic- 
tures and  a collection  of  Slavonic  antiquitli**;  the  sur- 
roumling  ground*  are  well  laid  out ; but  the  neighbour- 
hiMxl  is  dull  and  not  very  healthy. 

‘a  Mb«  KLanarau  • SrHU.iTX  (Gsand  On  ny  or), 
a slate  of  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  separate  ter- 
ritorial divisions  : the  first  and  largest,  or  the  duchy 
of  .Siargard,  lying  between  lat.  .Vt-  9'  and  .VV’  47'  N..  and 
long.  12^  40'  and  S7'  K..  having  W.  Mecklenburg- 
Sibwerin,  and  surrounded  on  all  oilier  tides  by  the 
Prussian  territorir-s  \ and  the  second,  or  tirincl|iahty  of 
Hatscbiirg,  between  Ut.  tir  and  53'^  .SP  N and  lung, 
in^  39'  and  11®  E.  United  area,  9!i7  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
1H40.  The  general  featiircj  of  the  cmintry  are  the 

same  as  those  d<>scribeil  in  the  above  art.;  it*  mean  ele- 
vation is,  however,  somewh.it  less  than  that  ul  Mccklen- 
burg-Schwcriii,  though  the  llelpterburg.  ne.ir  Woldeyk, 
rises  to  040  (1.  above  the  sea.  The  chief  river  in  Star, 
gard  is  the  Havel,  and  in  nalseburg  the  Stefmiu. 
j’he  land  is  divided  among  the  sovt'rrign.  the  nuliility, 
and  (be  towns,  in  the  propoWions  nf  about  7-HKhs  to  the 
first,  2-IOths  to  the  nobles,  and  I-UKh  to  the  mimicifiall- 
ties.  Nearly  I -4th  part  of  the  grand  ducal  property  con- 
sist* of  forest  land*.  Agriculture  and  cattle-bree«ting  are 
the  chief  branches  of  iiidiutry  here,  as  In  Mcrklenburg- 
Schmerio.  The  manufactures  are  even  more  fniignifl- 
cant  Ctian  in  the  latter  j^and  duchy,  and  almost  confined 
to  leather,  beer,  and  spirits,  with  rapper  wares  In  Hatae- 
bnrg.  There  is  a brisk  trade  in  rural  produce.  New 
Bnu^enburg  is,  neat  to  Gustrow.  the  largest  wool- 
market.  and  Old  Strelitt  the  largest  tnart  for  horses, 
in  Mecklenburg.  Furstenburg  has  sonie  trad*  in  Umber 
and  butter. 

'I'ho  government  Is  a limited  monarchy,  as  in  Mecklen- 
burg'Schwerin.  Justice  is  admiiilslerra  in  H courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  the  superior  courts  of  Kurksicht 
and  Ratsoburg,  and  the  nnirt  of  changery  in  New  8tre- 
lits,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  iupri*me  tribunal  at 
r.irchlm.  The  principal  public  schools  are,  the  Ggmjsa- 
num  Carotinum  at  New  StreliU,  the  high  Scliools  at 
New  Brandimburg,  Frinlland,  and  llatsebiirg,  and  the  | 
ai-liool  of  arts  ( BiUlung$anttalt),»H  Mirow.  New  Streilts 
is  the  rap.  and  residence  of  the  grand  duke.  7*he  other 
( hief  towns  are  New  Brandenburg,  I'riediand,  and  Old 
Strclifs.  Mechienburg-htreliU  holds,  with  Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin,  the  lUh  place  in  the  Gnrman  Confederation, 
and  has  also,  with  it,  I vote  in  Uic  committee,  having  in 
the  full  diet  I vote  Indepemiently.  It  furnishes  71(1  men 
to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

Mecklenburg  has  been  several  times  conauered  and 
disposed  of  by  foreign  power* ; as  by  Henry  tlie  l.lcm,  in 
the  Pith  century  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  gave  it  to 
Wallenstein,  and  by  Napoleon  ; but  it  has  always  re- 
verted to  it*  original  dynasty.  The  reigning  family  i* 
the  only  sovereign  house  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Kiirofie.  with  all  the  phndpal 
reigning  familiir*  of  wMi'h  it  has  been  allied.  The  sepa- 
ration  of  Mecklenburg  into  two  stAle*  took  place  In  I7UI, 
and  both  were  recognised  as  grand  duchies  In  1H1.5, 

( Bt-rg/ittut,  Allg.  IJindti , Sfc.  iv.3*.s.‘>— 411. ; Stei'm,  Hand- 
knek  dc*r  Oeog.  { Jacob’s  Sexomd  Report  nn  AgrtcuUmre  ; 
Pari.  Papers,  liOf)  ; Almamack  dc  Gotha,  IK4I;  Ger- 
many  and  Ike  Germans,  l^e., passim.) 

MEDIN  A,  or  MEUINF. T-KL-N ADI, '*  the  town  of 
the  pnadiet.'*  one  of  the  sacred  dllct  of  .\rabia.  the 
burial-place  of  Mnh.vmmed,  and,  next  to  Mecca.  Che  gn  at 
erniru  of  attraction  to  Mohamiimlan  pilgrims,  in  the 
pr«»v.  el-Hetijas,  100  m.  N.E.  its  jxirl  of  Yembo  on  the 
lied  S<»a.  aisd  2<j0m.  N.  Mecca.  I.ai.  •i-'e'  |.1'  S..  toug. 
4UT  3'  IV'  E,  pi>p  of  town  and  suburbs,  according  to 
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Burckbardt.  18,000.  This  celcbmked  city  stands  tn  a 
plain,  rlusd  to  a chain  of  hill*  which  bounds  the  great 
divert  westward.  It  Is  nut  t^'n,  like  Mecca,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  about  40  It.  high,  and  fianked  by  3ii 
towers  : it  was  additionally  forlifiea  with  a ditch  by  the 
Wahabei'S  ; but  this  Is  in  most  places  nearly  filled  up.  It 
is  cutenvi  three  fiise  gates  ; one  of  which,  towards  the 
S.,  calloil  Uab-el'Masrr,  Is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  rank 
second  only  to  the  noble  gates  of  Lbilro ; a fourth  gate, 
in  the  8.  wail,  was  closed  tbe  Wahabece,  and  has  not 
since  been  rr-oprned.  Tbe  bouse*  are  well  built,  of  a 
dark  grey  stone  ; but  it  has  a desolate  appearance,  owing 
to  the  IcBsoDod  resort  of  pilgrims.  ltuIiH*d  houses  and 
1 tottering  walls  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  town  ; aiwl 
j “ Mcdlrui  present*  tlie  same  disheartening  view  as  most 
of  the  eastern  towns,  which  now  afford  but  faint  images 
: of  their  ancient  splendour.'*  {Bareikartfi's  Arabia,  ii. 
|.N>.)  Tlie  principal  street.  In  which  arc  most  nf  tlie 
shops,  leads  lYum  the  Cairo  gate  to  tbe  great  mosque; 
another,  of  res|>oct<ible  size  and  breadth,  runs  from  tbe 
mosque  to  the  Syrian  gate:  but  many  ofits  house*  are 
in  ruins,  and  there  arc  few  snopa.  No  shops  or  basaars, 
however,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  town;  and,  in 
this  respect,  Medina  differs  mim  Mecca,  whicli  is  one 
continuM  market.  The  suburbs  cover  more  ground 
than  the  city  itself,  from  which  they  are  sc|iaratcd  by  an 
open  span’,  narrow  ou  the  S.,  but  widening  on  the  \V.. 

I before  the  Cairn  gate,  where  it  forms  a urge  nulilic 
place  called  Mou/iikn.  always  crowded  with  camels  an«l 
Bedouins.  Prurlsioiis  arc  sold  here  in  sheds  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  numerous  coffee  huts  arc  beset  the 
whole  oay  with  visiters.  The  greater  part  nf  the  suburbs 
consist  of  large  court-yards,  biiUt  round  with  low 
house*,  tenanted  chiefly  uy  Utc  humbler  classes.  Karb 
kosk,  or  court-yard,  rootaliu  30  or  4u  families  ; the  cattle 
belonging  to  ttie  little  roniraimity  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  I and  the  only  gate  of  eulranco  is  regularly  closed 
at  night.  Oppmitn.  however,  to  the  gale  ol*  Cairo 
are  st'veral  regular  and  well-built  streets,  with  bouses 
similar  to  those  w ithin  the  town  ; one  of  tliesc.  raiii'd 
El-.\mbarye.  comprises  some  of  the  hatvdiomi>«l  rc>- 
iidimcet  in  Mtdina,  beside*  two  rather  large  mosques, 
all  now  remaining,  except  the  great  temple,  out  of  14 
mentioned  by  the  Araliian  historians.  The  town  is 
inppiied  witn  good  water,  both  from  wells  and  open 
streams. 

The  glory  of  Medina,  and  that  which  places  It,  as  a 
tarred  city,  almott  on  a level  with  Mecca,  Is  the  tm>s- 
•cssion  of  tlie  tomb  ronCaining  the  remains  of  tlie  rri>- 
piiet.  This  tomb,  with  the  tombs  ofAbou-Beker  and 
Omar,  the  frUnds  ami  immediate  successors  of  the 
prophet,  arcinclused  within  the  great  mnsoue,  sitiuted 
at  the  E.etiil  of  tiio  town.  Though  smaller  than  tlie 
mosque  at  Mecca,  it  is  built  upon  the  same  plan,  with  min- 
arets At  (ho  angles.  ,\nd  forms  an  open  square,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  The  tombs  are  enclosed 
within  a curtain,  in  a square  building  of  black  stone, 
detached  from  the  walls  uf  the  mosque,  and  surrounded 
by  a close  iron  ralltiig.  People  of  rank  are  admitted 
gratis  within  the  sacred  preciuct,  called  El  Hedjra  ; and 
any  one,  Indeed,  who  has  money  to  spare,  finds  but  little 
difficulty  in  being  admitted.  Tbe  ridiculous  stories,  long 
current  in  Europe,  os  to  Mohammed's  coffin  being  sus- 
neoded  in  the  air  by  a loadstone,  are  unknown  in  the 
r'ast ; and  must  part  of  the  statement*  that  have  iiecii  put 
forth,  as  to  tbe  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  tomlxi 
and  the  great  mosque,  hare  be<‘n  absurdly  exaggerated. 
Tbe  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  favourite  daughter  of  tlie  Pro. 

&het.  and  the  wife  of  AH.  is  alto  within  the  great  moaque  ; 

ut  It  U doubtful  whether  it  really  encloses  her  remain*. 
Tbe  lofty  dome,  which  rises  above  the  tombs,  is  seen 
at  a great  distance  from  town.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  persons  visiting  Medina  are  somewliat  different 
from  those  customary  at  Mecca  ; nor  is  it  absolutely  r*«- 
quired  of  the  hadjis'to  visit  the  prophet's  tomb  ; and 
hence  is  it  that  the  enjoined  religtoui  duties  are  consider- 
ably let*  tcxlious.  'I'he  building  is  lighted  at  night 
witn  lamps  and  candles,  sent  either  from  Cairo  or  (Con- 
stantinople. Tbemo*qtie  has  four  gates,  of  which  the 
ptincipal.  by  whiefa  the  pilgrims  first  enter,  called  Bab 
Merouan,  Is  rertaiiilr  very  superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the 
gates  at  Mecca.  The  police,  cleansing  and  lighting  of 
the  mosque,  are  entrusted  to  about  40  cumichB,  some- 
what similar  to  thi>*e  of  the  Bvitulloli  at  Mucca.  sup- 
ported. like  them,  by  salaries  from  Constantinople, 
and  by  fees  and  presents  from  the  hadjis.  Besidea 
these,  and  tbe  Imkms,  Mueddins.  and  Olemas,  who  are 
as  Indispensable  here  as  at  Mecca,  there  are  upwards  of 
fiUO  inferior  servants.  The  mosque,  fiiuiKled  by  Moluvm- 
med  himself,  immediately  after  hi*  flight  fmm  Mecca, 
on  tbr*  spot  where  his  cornel  first  rested  in  the  town, 
wo*  enlarged  by  Omar  after  the  prophet's  cnlombmeiit, 
and  surrmind*^  with  wallt  by  Otliman.  Subsequent 
caliphs  and  imhtna  of  Aratvta  greatly  emlnllished  it ; but 
the  whole  edifice  was  burnt  down  a n.  I'lO*!;  and  so 
niin|>lelr  was  tiie  destniction,  that  only  Uie  interior  of 
Uie  tomb  was  ipared.  The  present  building  was  erected. 
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In  l>M4,  bf  KA^d  Brf,  tlirn  kinir  of  RgypC:  ilnrr  «lin«o 
lime  only  A few  lmm«teri«l  iinprovemenu  have  be«'o 
made  bjr  the  Othman  emperors  of  t'>4>n«tsntinople. 

( BmrrkllMrdi't  ii.  161— 30ft.)  The  biirial 

of  Medina*  called  Jil  ^kpa.  ii  another  «b^t  of  extreme 
▼eneracion.  in  consequence  of  Itscontainlnit  the  tumlM  of 
Jbrahim.  (Hhman.  Abbas,  tha  aunts  uf  Mohammed.  &e. 
Another  place  of  pilfritn-resort  Is  Djebel>()li<Kl,  about 
i m.  from  the  t4>am : the  scene  of  a conflict  between  the 
small  armf  of  Mohammed  and  a very  numerous  UukI  of 
idi>latrnus  Kore^  sh.  under  Abn  Sofjran.  The  Prophet's 
uncle,  Uamse,  fell  In  the  enfaffement,  with  7ft  others,  all 
nf  whom  are  buried  on  this  mountain,  the  exact  spot 
belnft  marked  by  a mosque. 

'I'he  people  of  Medina,  like  those  nf  Mecca,  are 
chU-flj  either  foreijtners  or  of  foreiitn  extraction,  drawn  . 
thither  by  the  prophet's  tomb,  and  the  (nins  which 
It  ensures  to  Its  neiKhbcMirs.  The  number  of  Klierifs,  ‘ 
imieed.  descended  from  Hassan,  the  Prophet's  antud.  j 
sun.  is  very  considerable;  but  most  of  them  come 
from  Mecca,  or  elsewhere,  and  nearly  ail  are  olrmas.  or 
clergymen.  'I’he  i>op.  presents,  therefore,  as  nnUley  a 
nu*e  as  that  of  Mecca;  aud  Arabians  of  every  disirtrt.  ' 
Fgyptiaos.  Afilcam,  Syrians,  and  Turks  of  Anatolia,  are 
found  here,  more  nr  less  naturnlised  by  intermarriage  ; 
Ihuse  long  settletl  IxHng  characterised,  as  at  Mecca,  by 
the  Arab  face,  expressive  cast  of  features,  and  stout 
thick'Set  person. 

\\  itb  respect  to  commerce,  Medina  widely  diffbrs  from 
Mecca : for,  while  the  latter  ii  enriched  by  a transit  trade 
scarndy  Inferior  to  that  of  any  great  city  in  the  Knst.  the 
trade  of  the  former  Is  merely  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  and  Its  ncighitourhood,  the  articles  iM-tng  chiefly 
rec*>ivcd  from  V gypt.  by  way  of  Yembo.  The  provision- 
trade  is  a lucrative  branch  of  tralUc  ; and  the  richer  mer- 
chants often  realise  enormous  prutitswhen  the  caravans 
stay  for  any  consKleraiile  time,  and  exhaust  the  stores  of 
the  smaJler  dealers.  The  lledoulns  supply  the  town  with 
sheep,  butter,  honey,  and  rharcoal,  taking  in  return  com 
and  clothing ; but  the  trade  Is  subject  to  great  fluctu- 
ations. In  ct>m«v)ucnce  nf  continual  enmities  Ix’iu-ecn  the 
tribes.  The  date  and  lotus  fruit  are  produced  In  large 
quaiitilies  in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  the  former  of 
these  being  the  prime  article  oi  foixl,  ami  brought  thither 
from  all  the  surrotimiing  country.  As  rcs|>«n'ts  native 
industry.  Meslina  is  as  111  situated  as  Mecca;  wanting 
the  commonest  merhanirs,  and  not  even  possessing  a 
|Mtttcry.  M eaning,  dyeing,  and  tanning  are  arts  wlioHy 
unknown,  nor  is  there  a single  person  in  the  whole  city 
capable  of  making  either  a naii  nr  n horse-shoc,  unless  It 
be  at  pilgrim-time,  when  many  of  the  (MK>rcst  hadjis  en- 
deavour by  bJird  labour  to  earn  the  money  necessary  fur 
their  journey  homewards. 

The  climate  of  Medina  is.  during  the  winter,  much 
colder  than  at  Mecca.  Rain  falls  irregularly  at  that 
se.L«on  ; often  in  vtolcrU  storms,  lasting  for  *i  or  3 days, 
but  in  Kimo  yean  so  s|tarlngly  as  to  r,4usc  a gt-nefal 
dearth,  from  the  want  of  proper  Irrigation.  The  sum- 
mer-heat is  alleged  to  be  greater  than  In  any  other  j>art 
of  the  HedJax  ; and  the  salt-marsltes,  itaimant  pools, 
and  exhalations  from  the  neighiviuring  date-gruves, 
are  powerful  agents  in  producing  those  intermitienl  fe- 
vers, which  are  so  cocninon,  and  often  fatal.  In  the  dty. 
espcvlally  Co  vlsltera  The  deaths.  IrHlcctl,  are  reckonm 
by  Hnrckhardt  (though,  no  doul>t,  very  ragiiely)  at  1.1^0 
annually  ; which,  assuming  the  pop.  at  i'l.iihit,  is  I in 
l.ft:  ami  If  this  be  near  the  truth.  It  U Henr  it  must  long 
ago  have  been  drpo|Ailated,  but  for  the  cooiiDUcd  supply 
of  inhabitants  from  other  countries  ! 

Meilina, though,  probably,  not  entitled  to  rank  as  one  nf 
the  rities  of  what,  by  the  best  authorities,  is  considered 
tire  lledjax,  has  always,  tlDce  the  esiabluhment  of  Mo- 
hammes^nisB.  been  considered  as  a separate  principality, 
and  independent  even  of  Mecca.  The  governor  has,  till 
recriuly,  licen  appointed  by  the  Grand  Signior  ; but.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  information,  it  is  believed  that  Mo- 
hrinct  All  now  exercises  supreme  power  over  both  the 
Indy  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  (itercAAordt, 
vol.ll.  14ft— S«3.  ; Vorf.  7Vae.,^c.) 

MKDIN'A  DKI.  CAMPO,  a town  of  Spain,  kingd.  of 
Leon,  prov,  Valladolid,  on  the  Zapardiul,  a trib.  of  the 
Dmiro,  '/Tin.  s.S.W.  Valladolid,  and  83m.  N.  W.  Madrid. 
Piqv.  S.WO.  The  town  on  both  sides  tl»«  river  (crossed 
here  by  a stone  bridge),  has  a neat  square,  with  a hand- 
some sculptured  fountain  in  its  centre.  The  houses  are 
mostly  very  old.  find  many  nf  tlicm  quite  in  ruins.  A col- 
legiate and  6 other  churches,  several  monasteries  (now 
uninhabited),  and  S hospitals,  one  of  which  has  consider- 
able architectural  merit,  are  its  chief  public  buildings ; 
but  most  of  them  show,  by  thdr  dUapiaated  appearance, 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  place.  The  iiiMb.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  It  has  3 weekly  markets, 
and  a lair  In  Kebniary,  well  attended  by  traders  from 
Toledo,  Seirovia,  Cueni;a.  itc. 

Medina  del  ('ampo  rH*cupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  | 
Mi'tJijffHnt  Cawpfitris,  and  wa*  formerly  a place  of  con-  I 
suk*rablo  importance  ; but  in  tlw'  17th  ci'ntury,  after  the 
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discovery  of  America,  a large  part  of  Its  pop.  emigrated, 
aud  its  decay  has  since  lieon  hastened  uy  the  Internal 
troiihtiMi  of  the  muntry.  f MiHami.) 

MEDINA  DP  KIO  HKCO.  a town  of  Spain,  kingd. 
of  Leon,  prov.  V'alladolkl,  on  the  SequHlo.  a trib.  of  the 
Douro.  ftl  m.  H.8.K.  l^n.  and  iSSm.  N.W.  Madrid. 
Pop.  4.1W.  It  stands  In  an  open  plain,  W.  of  the  river, 
crossed  here  by  8 bridges,  and  has  narrow,  badly- 
paved  itreeCi,  and  shabby  decaying  houses : there  are  3 
churrhes,  4 moruiaterles,  3 hospitals,  and  a castle ; but, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  church  of  St.  Marta,  all 
the  public  tmlldlugs  are  In  a ruinous  condition.  The 
inhab.  were  imee  so  celebrated  for  their  Industry  and  the 
variety  of  manufactored  goods  exhibited  at  its  fairs  In 
April  ,ind  September,  that  the  district  acquired  the  name 
ol  Jmlia  ckica  (the  Little  Indies);  but  every  trace  of 
its  former  priHperity  has  now  iilsani>earcd.  ami  the  pop. 
ranks  at  present  among  the  most  degraded  and  least  tn- 
dustrlons  in  Spain.  ( .Vflhriio.) 

MEDINA  SlDOMA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 

frov.  t'a*lli,  33  m.  K.  by  S.  Cadli,  and  t►^  to.  S.  Seville, 
o(>.,  according  to  Mlfl.mo,  U.337.  it  Is  an  old  waJird 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a rocky  emi- 
nence. liKfklng  eastward  over  a fine  champagne  country. 
A castle,  3 par.  churches,  6 moiiaslcnes  (now  unne- 
, cupted),  and  *i  hospitals,  are  the  nnir  public  buildings. 

I 'I'lie  chief  employment  of  the  inhab.  is  (he  inaniifartnre 
j of  eorthennarc.  which  is  rondiicti'd  on  a large  scale,  fur- 
nishing the  princi|kal  supply  fur  Cadiz,  Sr>  ille,  an<t.  In- 
I diHHl,  the  wiiolo  uf  Amlaiusia.  I'he  neigliliourhtKHl  is 
I celebrated  lor  its  fine  pastures ; and  the  rearing  of  cattia 
! (orins  the  chief  occupation  of  the  rural  )H>p 

MhDlTKKHANRAN  SKA  (the  .Vurr /tifcnram  ofthe 
I anrieats.  and,  more  recently,  the  .Vf/tre 
' large  and  very  im|>orlant  ml.  t<*a.boundei(  N.  by  Korop*’, 
E.  by  Asia,  ami  S.  by  Africa,  communlcaiiog  at  its  W. 
extremity,  by  tlir  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  N.  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  at  Us  N.K.  e\(remi(y,  hy  the  Durdatielles 
and  Hutpliortii.  wMh  the  Black  or  Knxine  Sea.  It  rx- 
temis,  in  a general  sen«e,  from  lat.  30^  to  nearly  46-^  N., 
ami  from  long.  .V'  M'  \V,  to  8i:‘'  H*  K.  Greatest  length. 
3JWi()m.  ; do.  bro.'iJth.  from  Venice  to  the  Hay  of  Sidra. 
l.'iiXlm.  : estimate*!  area  (arc.  lo  Stein),  nearly  0(Ki,(«0d 
sq.  m.  It  l<  of  an  oblong,  btu  very  irregular.  inaf>e,  es- 
pecially on  its  N.  side,  into  which  nrojeel  southward  the 
two  targe  pcnininlas  of  Italy  ann  (ireece,  which  thus 
divide  the  Mediterranean  into  three  iouint,  the  most 
westerly  of  which  fi  Included  l*rtweeii  the  Straits  of 
Gtliraltar  and  the  passage,  only  73  m.  broad,  between 
C.  Boeo  In  Sicily  and  C.  Bon  in  Africa ; the  central  part 
extending  eastward  from  the  last-menlioiied  miints  to  the 
meridian  of  C.  Mainpan  In  the  Morca;  while  the  K. 
basin,  called  the  lo*vant,  comprises  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  sea  that  washes  the  coasts  of  Karamania, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  prlncl|ial  inlets  of  the  W.  basin 
are  the  bays  of  Lyons.  Genoa,  and  Naples : it  contains. 
al«o,  the  three  large  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily:  the  Lipari,  and  other  Islands  on  the  W.  side  of 
Italy ; and  Use  Balearic  group,  off  the  co.ial  of  Spain. 
The  central  basin  has  a large  arm  projeeting  N . under  the 
name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea ; iu  smaller  inmi  being  the 
(tulphs  of  Taranto  In  Italy.  Ia*panto  In  Greece,  ami 
Cabes  and  Sidra  (an.  the  two  ftyr/cs)  in  Africa:  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  numermii  rocky  islets  skirting 
the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  are  its  chief  islands.  The  mir- 
tlon  of  the  K.  basin  or  Levant,  which  stretches  N.  from 
the  Isle  of  Candla  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  Is  called  the 
: Archipelago,  and  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  extreme 
I irregularity  of  its  coast-line,  but  for  the  numerous  rlust«TS 
) of  volcanic  Islamls  aiHl  rocks  that  stud  its  surface  ; its 
> chief  gulphs  are  those  of  K^na.  -Salonika,  Contessa,  and 
Smyrna ; ami  its  largest  islands  are  Lemnos,  Mytilene, 
Thasos,  Sclo.  and  Kaxi^  'I'he  great  island  of  Cyprus 
lies  In  the  angle  between  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Is  as  remarkable  for 
difference  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline.  Its  N. 
iboret,  as  might  be  Inferred  from  ibeir  Jagged  outline, 
are  gem’rally  steep  and  bold  ; but  In  |iarts.  as  in  Spain 
and  Franrc,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro  and  the 
Rhone,  and  in  Lucca,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and 
Naples,  as  far  S.  as  C.  Campanella.  the  shores  are  low 
and  ^ntly  shelving,  varied  only  by  a few  bold  rocky 
headuuids ; tbe  S.  side  of  Sicily  and  the  \V.  shor*^ 
of  the  Adriatic,  are.  also,  with  a few  exceptions,  flat 
and  sandy ; but  in  Istria.  Dalmatia,  and,  in  short,  alt 
along  the  B.  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  i«  bold, 
broken,  and  Irregular,  often  presenting  cliffs  rising  Iw- 
tween  600  and  7(a>  it  In  perpendicular  height,  with  deep 
soundings  close  to  the  shore.  The  shores  of  the  ArchL 
pelago  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  same  bold  character, 
except  In  a few  bays,  where  rivers,  by  the  constant  de- 
poslUon  of  alluvial  soil  at  thi-ir  mouths,  have  form*Hl  low 
beaches,  exteiwling  considerably  beyond  the  high  rocks 
usual  (o  this  coast. 

The  S.  coast  of  Anatolia,  which  has  a less  Indented 
line  uf  sltore,  th«'ugh  by  no  meaua  biw,  U imuh  lets 
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enggj  ftnd  precivitou*  ( extrcmrlr  high  pronsontorlei 
here  juuI  there  ttrotch  out  Into  the  deep  tea  ; but  beachee, 
more  or  lc«i  ihelTing,  of  thingle,  gravel,  or  land,  are  by 
far  the  mo>t  common  on  this  coait.  The  clllfi  about 
Itkendcroon  are  of  great  height,  running  round  the  bay. 
and  furnlihing  complete  lecurity  for  •hipping,  exce^ 
from  the  B.,  or  land,  broesea.  which  are  both  violent  and 
dangeroiit.  The  ahore*  of  Syria  are  mountainoui  be* 
tween  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  but  present,  in  many  place*,  a 
large  extent  of  low  aM  flat  coast,  especially  toward*  the 
8.  extremity. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  country  preseoU  a 
low  unliiteretting  flat,  with  rocky  r«*fi  and  shoalt,  prr>* 
jectlng  from  5 to  7 m.  from  the  shore ; and  thU  continues 
ms  far  W.  as  tong.  37^  C-.  beyond  which  a series  of  not 
very  high  cliffs,  varied  here  and  there  by  sandy  bays 
(the  largest  being  tbnae  of  Sidra  and  Cabes),  marks  the 
wixtie  African  coast  as  far  aa  C.  Suartel.  Submarine 
rocks  and  projecting  shoala  of  mim  and  sand,  not  less 
than  the  roving  piratical  hahitt  of  the  Moors,  render 
the  navigation  of  these  shores  both  difllcult  and  dan* 
germi* ; and.  in  this  respect,  the  8.  side  of  this  tea 
prr»4'nls  a striking  contrast  to  the  N.,  where,  generally 
•peeking,  deep  soundings  may  be  had  close  in  shore ; 
while,  in  parts,  particularly  bi^weeii  Nice  and  Genoa, 
and  near  Gibraltar,  no  soundings  can  Iw  found  umler 
l.unO  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  in-shore  navigation 
presents  some  difltcuilirs.  In  consequence  of  a few  hidden 
rucks  ; but  the  chief  skill  of  the  mariner  is  required  In 
the  Ar\'hlpeiago,  where,  though  tiiere  be  few  hidden 
dangers,  it  requires  flrst-rate  experience  of  Us  shifUng 
winds  and  curientsto  guide  him  safely  through  its  many 
Intricate  channels.  Sai/mg  Dir. /or  ike  Med., 

part  ii.  p.  61.  : I.yctr t Geohtfsy,  I.  347- ) 

It  is  a curious  fart,  that,  though  the  Mediterra- 
nean generally  be  so  deep  that  soundings,  even  whore 
pmsible,  are  of  no  practical  utility,  except  in  some 
of  Its  bays  and  haru«Hirs.  tlie  depth  ot  the  channel 
between  Sicily  and  Tunis,  according  to  SonninI  and 
Smrtiie,  no  where  exreeils  9n  fathoms,  the  average 
not  'U'iug  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
betwreeii  Kngland  and  France.  (Smythe't  Uydr.  Mapg 
of  StcUy  aiut  .i/rica,  amt  Memoir.)  The  temperature 
of  its  water  is.  at  an  average,  from  73°  to  76-.  or 
Fah.  higher  than  the  NV.  |>art  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
but  it  dues  nut  apiw'ar,  frotn  the  experlinenti  of  Marcel 
and  WtHiUastoD.  that  its  density  excels  that  of  many  ordi- 
nary samples  of  sea-wratcr.  {LyeU's  lieoiogy.  ii.  17.  t The 
chief  fei'tier*  of  the  Mediterranean  arc  the  Kbro.  llhone. 
To,  and  Nile,  will)  the  various  w*aiers  brought  from  tiic 
Black  Sea  by  the  strong  current  that  sels  W.  through 
tlic  Dardanelles.  But,  notwilhsUnding  this  vast  siipplr. 
the  cvap<irarion  Is  so  rapid,  that  water  conitaiiciy 
passes  in  tiirough  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  Mediterranean  has  lung  been  run- 
Bidet  Al  a tideless  sea  ; but  this  is  not  strictly  true  : for.  In 
the  .Adriatic,  as  wrli  at  between  that  sea  and  the  roast  of 
Africa,  tides  rise  from  .Sin?  ft-,  and  their  influence  it  felt, 
more  or  less,  along  the  sliores  of  Sicily. aqdon  theW  side 
of  the  .Morea.  Tlie  existence  of  this  tide,  indeed,  may 
siigK<!4t  explanation  of  the  loss  of  so  many  vessels  in 
that  region  ol  mist  amt  terror,  the  Gulph  of  Sidra,  where 
there  is  always  a lofty  swell  and  accumulation  of 
waters  during  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds.  A tide 
of  M or  'J  ft.  also  ebbs  and  flows  at  pretty  regular  in- 
tervals in  the  smaller  gulph  of  t’alses.  on  the  same  coast- 
In  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  Boiii^io,  at  Naples,  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  EurifKis,  and  on  both  shores 
of  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
amounting  to  3 ft.  and  upwards ; but  whether  these 
movements  are  to  be  aUritHjtetl  to  lunar  Influence,  or  to 
other  causes,  has  nut  bi-en  dt>termlned.  (Pmrdy,  t>art  ii. 

ri.  U. ; Lyeii,  i.  97A.)  The  currents  peculiar  to  tills  great 
uland  sea  vary  in  its  different  parts : a current  set*  E. 
along  the  African  shores,  which  Is  turned  northward  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  then  westward  along  that  of 
Cyprus  and  Karamanla  ; the  current  m the  ArchlprLogo 
sets  almost  continually  to  the  8..  being  increased  or  re- 
tarded. according  to  the  winds  : in  the  Adriatic,  the  cur. 
rent  runs  N.W.  up  the  coast  of  .Albania,  and  8.K  down 
the  Italian  shores,  hriuging  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Po. 
A strong  current  runs  through  the  Faro  of  Messina  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  antiquity),  ood.  by  mi>cting  a 
lateral  current,  causes  numerous  eddies  ozkI  whirlpools. 
{See  ScYLL*  and  Gh  vaVHDts.) 

But  this  strait,  notwithstanding  the  statements  in  the 
classtr*.  presents  no  real  danger^  and.  in  the  late  war. 
it  was  traversed  by  the  fle«rt  under  l.,ord  NhIsoq. 
^Smytkt’  i SicUy.  pp  110— 1 13.)  In  the  .Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  the  main  current  sets  eastward,  at  a rate  vary- 
ing from  3 to  6 m.  an  hour:  it  is  true  that  an  under, 
current  has  long  been  supposed  to  rim  In  an  opposite 
direction  : but  the  fallacv  of  this  hypothesis  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Mr,  Lyeil;  and  it  seem*  that  the  only 
millet  for  the  Buporfliious  water  is  by  tbe  lateral  cur- 
rent. which  runs  westward  close  to  the  African  shore. 
{Ueijitiity,  ii.  lit.)  With  respect  to  the  winds  of  the 


MediterraneaD.  ft  may  be  observed  thai  tbe  prerolrat 
winds,  except  during  spring,  vary  between  N.W.  ud 
N.E.,  while  thuae  in  spring  ore  from  8.B.  to  8.W. 
But  the  winds  are  extremely  variable,  and  it  is  sold 
that  3 or  4 vessels  may  occasionally  he  seen  carrying 
diflTerent,  and  lomecime*  opposite,  winds  at  the  same 
time.  The  Sora,  a violent  N.R.  wind  la  the  Adriatic, 
the  £teMiait.  or  N E.,  winds  (called  also  TVeatessfime). 
which  blow  for  several  mouths  together  In  the  Airhrpe- 
laro.  and  the  seirocco.  orto/amo,  ore  peculiar  to  this  sea. 
The  last  of  these  is  described  by  Capt.  Smythe  as  being 
extremely  troublesome,  and  producing  grWt  dejection 
and  lassitude.  **At  its  commencement,^*  be  obMrvet, 
**  the  air  is  dense  and  haxy,  with  long  white  clouds  floaU 
Ing  just  above,  and  paraflel  to.  tbe  norixon.  The  ther- 
mometer rises  to  90^  or  95°,  sometimes  100°,  and  tiM 
barometer  gradually  sinks  to  about  29'$o°.  U generally 
continues  during  tliree  or  four  days;  during  which  perloa, 
such  is  Its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  flned,  or  meat 
effectually  salted : oil-paint  laid  on  during  It*  continu- 
ance will  seldom  harden.  But.  though  blighting  in  its 
general  eflects  during  summer,  It  Is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  many  useful  plants  In  winter,  when.  Indeed, 
it  has  few  disagreeable  qualities. ” {Stciiy,  p.  6.) 

Waterspouts  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  eepe- 
dally  on  the  coast  of  Asia-Mlnnr,  where  as  many  aa 
sixteen  hare  been  seen  at  one  time.  Many  volcanic 
phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in  this  tea;  Mnnng 
which  may  be  inroiiuned  the  sudden  appewrance,  In 
iH31,  of  an  island,  about  dO  m.  8.W.  of  Sciwcca  in  Sicily, 
and  its  ei^ally  sudden  diuppearance.  three  year*  after- 
wards. These  movements  may  result  from  the  close 
pruximitv  of  the  Urge  igneous  redon  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  presence  of  electric  fluUMn  the  atmosphere 
is  also  proved  by  th>*  play  of  flame  round  the  mast-headt, 
called  by  sailors  tbe  Are  of  St.  Elmo.”  Several  springa 
of  fresh  water  rise  In  different  parts  of  the  IdMiter- 
raneao  : the  hirgest  of  these  is  in  the  port  of  Taranto, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Galesus,  where  the  fresh  water 
ascend*  In  such  a volume,  and  with  such  Impetuosity, 
that  U may  be  taken  up  at  the  itirrace  without  tbe  least 
impregnation  of  salt ; but  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
ruimtains  is  that  of  .Arethusa,  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
(Scr  AarrMcs*.  I.  1-Vi.) 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  flsh  of  many  different 
vari<>tle*,  nt  well  as  with  mollusca.  The  tunny  and 
anchovy  fisheries  are  a source  of  great  profit  on  the 
euxsts  of  Italy  and  Sicily : the  sword-fish  is  ve^  common  ; 
and  tbe  muree  otirpora  supplies  the  line  Tyrian  dye, 
now,  as  anciciitiv,  rrlcbrat^  for  tlie  brightness  of'its 
red  coiour.  Coral  is  found  on  manyjuuls  of  tbe  Barlairy 
coast,  and  in  some  of  the  bays  of  Corsica  and'Kardinia. 
'The  rhii'f  fishery,  however.  Is  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
where  there  is  a coral-groiiml  upwards  of6  m.  in  length. 

In  the  Scriptures,  tne  Mi'diterranean  is  called  “ the 
Great  .Sea  ••  (>um.  xxxiv.  6.).  Herodotus  calls  It  (I. 
1W.S.)  ••the  Sea  ; ” and  Strabo,  “the  Sea  within  the  Co- 
lumtis*'  a irm  ew»  rrttXSh).  It  is  probablo 

that  it  wilnesscd  the  first  rude  attempts  at  navigation. 
“ Having,’'  os  Ur.  Smith  has  Justly  observed,  “ no  (per- 
ceptible) tides,  nor.  cnnu^quenllr,  any  wavea,  cxcefiC 
such  as  are  caused  hy  the  wind  only,  the  Mediterranean 
was.  hy  the  smoolhn4>ss  nf  it*  surface,  as  well  as  the 
multitude  of  its  islands,  and  the  proximity  of  Its  neigh- 
bouring shores,  extremely  favourable  to  the  infant  navi- 
gation of  the  world  ; when,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
compass,  men  were  ofi  aid  to  quit  the  view  of  the  coast, 
and.  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  ship-building, 
to  abandon  themselves  tu  the  boisterous  waves  of  tlve 
ocean.”  ( Wraith  of  Sationt,  book  I.  cap.  3.)  At  oil 
events  it  was  navigated,  and  its  islands  occupied,  in  tha 
remotest  antiquity : it  subsequently  was  traversed  In  all 
directions  by  the  ships  of  the  Fhmnicians,  and  their  de- 
scendants. the  rarthaginlans;  and,  at  a later  period,  by 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  During  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  to  the  discovery  of  America,  It  was  tbe 
grand  centre  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  old 
world  ; and  the  Venetians  and  Genoeae,  by  whom  its 
trade  was  for  a while  principally  engroaan],  attained,  In 
consequence,  to  great  wealth  and  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  a route  to  India  by  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hoi>e.  opened  new  and  far  more  extensive 
cluuinels  for  maritime  enterprise.  But  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  depression  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  in 
the  IGth,  17th,  and  IHth  centuries,  was  prinrlnally  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  countries  roiino  the  Blaca 
Sea.  the  I,e*ant.  and  the  whole  N.  shore  of  Africa, 
having  lM*en  shortly  iiefure  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the 
imphicable  foe*  of  art,  civilisation,  and  refinement. 
Happily,  however,  their  empire  has  b^n.  to  a cotislder- 
ahle  extent,  disinembereil : and,  within  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranoan  haa 
begun  to  resume  something  like  Us  former  Importance. 
The  opening  of  tiie  Block  Sea,  and  the  rise  of  Odessa  and 
other  towns  on  its  shores,  the  renewed  Intercourse  with 
India  by  Alc’xandrU,  the  oceupation  of  Malta  by  the 
English,  and  of  Algiers  by  tbo  French,  tlie  iudependaoce 
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•f  Cr««M,  tAd  tiM  etUbllibfscDt  of  uenttm  MwMn 
the  principal  porti  of  the  tea,  bate  prodMoutlp  ex- 
tended lU  commerce  and  narigation.  Ancf  when  the 
ol«l.  worn  out,  imbecile  detpotUm  of  the  TurUth  gorcm- 
ment  hat  beM  overthrown,  and  the  fine  and  fertile 
countriet,  now  under  Ut  degradlof  poke,  have  been 
coMncl^ed.  a vam  additional  tUmulut  will  be  given  to 
itt  commerce  < to  that  the  fair  pretumptlon  teemt  to  be, 
that  the  ancient  importance  or  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
field  for  the  lucrenfui  pmaecution  of  commercial  na- 
vigation, ia  dettined,  at  no  verp  dbtant  period,  to  be 
again  equalled,  and,  moat  probabir,  aurpatted. 

The  Mediterranean  hat  on  iu  tnoret  the  capital  dtiet 
of  Naplet,  Palermo.  Athens,  Tripoli,  TunU,  and  Al- 
glert.  Arnoim  ita  principal  cmporfumt  map  be  tpedOed 
llaraediea,  ueooa.''  leghorn,  Civita-Vec^ia,  Venice, 
Tricate,  Spra,  Smyrna,  Alexandria.  Malaga,  and  Bar- 
celona. Itt  moat  fmMTtant  naval  ttationt  are  thoae  of 
Malta  and  Touk>n : Gibraltar  it,  at  it  wart,  the  kep  of 
the  tea. 

To  the  trholar  and  eiaulcal  traveller  the  Mediter- 
ranean hat  the  most  powerful  attraotiont.  Her  thoree 
were  the  eariiett  tcatt  of  art,  tdeoce.  and  ctviiliatlon. 
She  hat  been  lurroanded  and  occupied  bp  the  mott 
renowned  nationt  of  anttquitp ; and  her  coatU  and 
Itiandt  have  ttlll  to  boast  the  ruint  of  tome  of  the 
noblest  and  most  splendid  dtiet  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  short,  to  uie  the  languaM  of  Dr.  Johnton,  **  the 

fraud  object  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the 
ledlterraoean.  On  those  shorea  were  the  four  great 
empires  of  the  world;  the  Attprian,  Che  Persian,  the 
GrerUn,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
our  Uw,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  ut  above 
tavaget,  hat  come  to  ut  from  the  shores  of  Che  Mediter- 
ranean." (Pwrdp  omf  A'orft’s  Smiting  Dirfctions  { 
Stni/Uir't  Siciiy,  and  Hpdro.  CMarU  / Bem^fort't  Kara- 
mamin,  and  C'torts  ; Did.  O/qg.,  1^.) 

MP.DVVAY,  an  important  river  of  Bogland.  which  hat 
lU  embouchure  in  the  ettuarp  of  the  Tnamea.  It  litca 
in  the  S.B.  comer  of  Surrer,  between  the  K.  and  S. 
chalk  ranges  ; being  Joined  at  Penihurtt  Place  bp  strmau 
from  the  S.  of  Sussex.  Its  course  it  thence  N.K.  to 
Maidstone,  and  then  K.  to  Rochester  and  Chatham, 
about  3 m.  betow  whkh  it  Cumt  nearlp  B..  expanding  at 
the  same  time  into  a wide  wstuarp.  Interspersed  with 
Islands.  After  prosecuting  an  easterlr  course  fur  8 or 
10  m..  it  turns  once  more  to  the  uniting  with  the  wt- 
tuarp  of  the  Thames  at  Sbeemrtt.  The  tide  U inter- 
rupted bp  locks,  otherwise  It  would  flow  up  the  river  to 
Maidstone,  In  consequence  of  works  begun  In  the  reign 
of  Chariet  II..  and  reaumed  at  differvul  periotH.  It  dm 
been  rendered  navigable  as  far  at  Tonbriage ; aRbrdlng 
a channel  of  communication  of  much  importance  to  the 
aurroundlng  countrp.  From  Sheemett  to  Chatham 
there  it  water  to  float  the  largest  ihlpt ; and  the  ground 
being  toft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  admirable 
harbour  fur  men-of-war,  manp  of  which  are  utuallp  laid 
here  when  out  of  commission.  (5rc  CxAriiAM.  I.M3.) 
The  Medwap  was  called  bp  the  ancient  Britons  Fegn.  to 
whkh  the  Saxons  prefixed  the  splUble  Had,  tignifring 
mid  or  middle,  because  it  ran  through  the  middle  or  t^ 
kingdom  of  Kent : hence  it  came  to  be  called  Medweg, 
and  latterlp  Medwap.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its 
course,  the  Medwap  Is  one  of  the  deepest  of  Kuropean 
rivers.  (HnsA^s  Kent,  1.  878.,  Svoeu. ; Stmtt$tieal  Ac- 
eaunt.ke.,  i.  23.) 

MEERUT,  a district  of  British  India,  presid.  Agra 
f Bengal ),  chieflp  between  1st.  38°  3(K  and  39°  MP  N .,  and 
lOM.  77^  and  78°  B.,  having  N.  the  collectorate  of  Mo- 
xufRmiiggur,  E.  that  of  Moradabad,  b.  Boedundshahur, 
and  W.  Panlput,  Ac  Area,  3,3&0  sq.  m.  Land  revenue, 
in  1833,  14.(m,316  rup.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut, 
Sirdhuna,  KattMll,  and  Huulnapoor. 

HaaauT,  a town  of  British  lodla,  preatd.  Agra,  cap.  of 
the  above  district,  in  an  extensive  grassp  pUln,  SOm.  N.B. 
Delhi.  This,  which,  like  Cawnpoor,  is  a miUtarp  station, 
is  a much  more  agreeable  residence  than  the  latter.  The 
town  is  lurroundM  bp  a dilapidated  brick  wall,  and  has  a 
ruined  fort  or  dtadel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  mean, 
and  the  houses  mostip  of  mud ; but  it  has  some  good 
architectural  remains  of  mosques  and  pagodas ; and 
without  the  walls  are  various  Mubammedan  tombs,  buHt 
of  red  stone.  A small  stream,  which  swells  into  a river 
during  the  rainp  season,  is  here  crossed  bp  a handsome 
bridge.  The  cantonments  are  at  some  distance  N.  of  the 
town,  from  which  they  are  separated  a long  and  busy 
basaar.  The  barracks  are  oim  story  lu  height,  and  dis- 
posed in  regular  ranges,  at  intervals,  along  a space  about 
il  m.  In  len^:  the  bungalows  of  the  offleers  are  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  enclosed  bp  tall  hed^rows.  The 
church  of  Meerut  is  probably  the  largest  In  British  India, 
being  150  A.  in  Length,  by  84  ft.  In  breadth,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  8,000  people,  lliere  to  a good  flm 
school  here,  with  about  lOO  native  pupils.  Meerut  was  a 
city  of  some  consequence  before  tbe  Mohammedan  In- 
vailmi  of  India.  It  was  takeu  bp  Mahmoud,  of  Ghiinee, 
In  loiK,  ami  bp  Timour  In  1399.  U was  occupied,  with 
VoL.  11. 
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Us  district,  bp  the  British  In  IMS,  and  Is  now  the  iw- 
sldence  of  a n<veaue  collector  and  a Judge,  and  the  heed- 
quarters  of  a force  of  about  30,000  men,  of  whom  ab^t 
8,300  are  Europeans.  (Uamiitan't  £.  1.  Oaz.  ; Mod^m 
Trac..  X.  5,  8. ; Part.  RenorU,  Ac.) 

MBINIKOBK  (SAXE),  or  SAXB-MBININGRN- 
HILDBUKGHAUSBN  (DUCHY  OF),an  iadev.slate 
of  Central  Germanp,  consisting  of  a cresoeni-shap^  ter- 
rltorp,  between  the  50th  and  51st  dep.  of  lat.,  aim  long, 
10°  1(F  and  11°  US'  B. ; enclosed  on  the  S.  bp  the  ter. 
ritorles  of  Cobourg  axxl  Bavaria,  and  on  tbe  other  sides 
bv  the  dominions  of  Cobourg,  Sefawartsenburg,  Prussia, 
Hessel-Cassel,  and  Weimar.  Area,  968  sq.  ro.  Pop. 
H840),  148,078.  This  duchp  comprises  a portion  of  the 
Tburinglan  forest  mountains ; one  of  wh^.  the  DoU- 
mar,  rises  to  2,370  ft.  above  tbe  sea.  The  remainder 
of  Saxe-Meiningen  is  chleflp  comprised  In  tbe  vale 
of  the  river  Werra,  bp  which  it  Is  traversed  in  a N.W. 
direction.  This  last  portion  of  the  duchp.  though  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Germanp,  d^  not,  how- 
ever, produce  enough  of  com  for  the  consumption  of  Its 
inhab.  Tobacco,  turnips,  and  fruit  are  staple  products  ; 
and  tbe  forests  and  cattle  of  the  duchy  are  among  its 
most  important  sources  of  wealth.  Mining  U prottp 
artlvelp  pursued ; iron,  a little  copper,  com,  alum,  vi- 
triol. Ac.,  being  product:  it  has  also  marble  quarrim, 
and  mmisbes  shout  llO.OOOcwt.  of  salt  a pear.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  hardware  and  the  weaving  of  linens  and 
woollens  are  the  chief  remaining  branches  of  lodustrp  ; 
but  a number  of  hands  are  also  employed  in  making 
wooden  articles,  toys,  Ac.  The  government  Is  a limUeo 
monarchy,  and,  in  nearly  all  respects,  sisailar  to  thM  of 
Saxe- Weimar  (whkh  see).  Tbe  high  court  of  appeal  in 
Jena  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for  this  duchy.  The  to- 
bab.,  ;who  are  neaxlp  all  Lutherans,  are  quite  as  well 
educated  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Saxony.  Primary 
schools  are  numerous ; there  are  supmlor  schools,  or 
colleges.  In  all  tbe  towns,  and  tbe  state  has  a considerable 
share  In  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  University  of 
Jena  and  of  tbe  Prussian  gymnasium  at  Scblensingen, 
near  Erfort.  PuUk  revenue.  In  1840,  1,147,0(X)  fl.,  which 
was  about  equal  to  the  expenditure.  The  public  dc^ 
at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  5,000.000  A Saxe-klei- 
nlngen  has  one  vote  In  the  full  council  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  a vote  in  the  committee,  conjoimlp 
with  Saxe-Welmar,  Cobourg,  and  Altanburg,  together 
with  which  it  bolds  tbe  14tb  place  in  the  diet.  It  fur- 
nishes 1,150  men  to  tbe  army  of  tbe  Conllederatioa. 
Adelaide,  q^ueen  dowager  of  Great  Britain,  relict  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  is  a sister  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Saxe 
MeinJngeo. 

MxiNiNGKjf.  a town  of  Central  Germanp,  cap.  of  the 
above  duchp,  on  the  W’erra,  here  crossed  op  two  stone 
bridges,  31  m.  E.N.B.  Fulda.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  U 
enclrcUM  bp  wooded  hills,  to  well  built  and  laid  out, 
and  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  In  the 
palace,  whkh  has  been  tbe  residence  of  tbe  dukes  since 
1681,  are  collections  of  paintings,  engravings,  natural 
curiosities,  the  archives  ol  Meloingen  and  Weimar,  and 
a Ubrtrr  of  34.000  voLs.  house  of  asserablp  for  the 
states  or  the  duchp.  Che  berutimrdinmm,  or  gpmnaaium, 
tbe  female  seminjuy,  rlding.schooi,  tbeetre,  and  hos- 

fiital,  are  tbe  other  principal  edifleea.  It  has  some  manu- 
acturesof  woollen,  linen,  and  mixed  fabrics,  with  tanne- 
ries, breweries,  Ac,  and  has  some  of  tbe  best  public  gardens 
in  Germanp.  (BeroAetu,  AUg.  Lander,  ge„  iv.  381-9. ; 
Stein't  Handb.derGeog.;  .Ilm.deOotka,  1841.) 

MEISSEN,  a town  of  the  kingd.  of  Suonp,  proT. 
Meissen,  on  tbe  Elbe,  here  crossed  bp  a 
bridge.  141  m.  N.W.  Dresden.  Pop.,  In  1837.  7JU8. 
" Tbe  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  tbe  loAp  bouses, 
perched  high  upon  a rorkp  eminence,  have  a most  im- 
posing cdTcct  as  pou  approach  Meissen  ; but  tbe  streets 
are  narrow,  and  tbe  town  has  internallp  a gloorop  ap- 
pearance, which  is  coDsidershlp  limreased  bp  the  smoae 
constaotip  issuing  from  the  porcelain  manufectorp." 
This  estanUsfameot  occupies  tbe  castle,  built,  it  Is  said, 
bp  the  emperor  Henry  L " The  beautiful  pottery  ware 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  Dresden  china,  to  all  manulim- 
tured  here ; and  though  tbe  HeUsen  potteries  are  now 
rivalled  by  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  they  were  at  one 
I time  the  first,  and  may  still  be  cansidesed  the  most  cel^ 

! brated,  in  Europe."  (Stramg't  Germang  in  1831,  i.  84, 
85.)  ibe  OkhK  cMhedral  u remarkeble  for  the  fine 
; open-work  of  its  spire  and  tbe  Megackce  of  Its  interior. 
In  it  are  several  antique  mooutnsnts  of  the  flaxon 
princes,  and  some  floe  old  paintings  by  Albert  Durer 
and  Cranach : tbe  latter  has  Introduced  into  the  altar- 
; piece  tbe  portraits  of  Luther,  his  wife,  and  his  friend, 

I the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Tbe  neighbouring  convent  of 
Afra  has  been  converted  into  a royal  school  I'he  cbep- 
ter-bouse,  1 hostels,  and  tbe  orphan  asylum,  are  ine 
. other  chief  public  cstabUsbments.  BesldM  the  poree- 
i lain  factory,  founded  bp  a chemist  named  Bbctclier.  in 
I 1710,  MetsND  has  manufectures  of  bats,  siocklnn, 

' leather,  cxdoura,  Ac.,  though  none  to  very  coostderabie. 
j i&jgkamt  Stem,  gc.) 
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MBLFI.  a town  of  the  Neapoliun  dom.,  pror.  Baiili* 
cata,  on  a lufljr  and  remarkable  volcanic  mountain,  over, 
lookinit  the  plain  of  CapiUnata.  34  nv  6.  Kofgia.  Pop. 
about  7.000.  Like  most  other  towni  in  an  elevated  aitu- 
ation,  Melfl  loaea  aomewhat  on  a nearer  approach.  It  la 
occircled  by  old  ruined  wall*.  The  streets  are  narrow. 
Ill-paved,  and  dirtj ; and  moat  of  them,  as  the  town  Is 
built  on  the  side  of  a steep  aalivlty,  arc  impracticable 
for  carriages.  Man;  of  the  liouses,  linwever,  nave  a re- 

ffi«ctable  appearance;  which  thcv  owe  more  to  the  so- 
It;  of  their  masonry  than  to  tneir  maanitude.  The 
principal  object  is  its  castle;  which,  though  partlj  fallen 
to  decay,  and  partly  restored  in  very  bad  taste,  retains  a 
venerable  and  lm|KM)ng  a«pect.  It  stands  at  the  higher 
extremity  of  the  town,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  a 
kind  of  platTorm,  commanding  a view  of  the  opposite 
alo]>et  of  Mount  Vulture.  ('onsUlerablc  historical  iu* 
terest  It  atUclied  to  it  from  Us  being  the  principal,  and 
probably  the  Ara.  fortress  built  hr  the  Nonnani  after 
their  conquest  of  this  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The 
large  hall  In  which  the  mretings  of  the  Norman  con- 
federates were  held,  and  wliich  .inerward«  accommodated 
the  council  of  prelates,  held  here  In  lUM,  and  the  par- 
liament summoned  by  Fri*d<*nck  of  Swabia,  h.;«  been 
converted  into  a theatre.  One  only  of  Its  tow  ers  remains 
entire;  Init  it  alTords,  in  height  and  solidity,  a good  spe- 
cimen of  the  general  structure. 

The  cathedral  has  attached  to  it  a high  tower,  erected 
in  1151  ; which,  like  most  of  our  English  belfries,  has 
small  Saxon  arches  for  windows.  'Inhere  are  g other 
churches,  with  numerous  convents,  a magnibcent  bi- 
shop's palace,  some  excellent  public  cisterns,  and  a g'xid 
private  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  nclghtxiurhood. 
The  atmosphere  is  damp,  and  the  town  is  said  to  be  at 
times  unbe4thy.  “ The  pop.  appears  lively,  industrious, 
and  active : though  there  are  no  particular  manufne- 
Cures.  Many  of  the  Inhabs.  deal  in  cattle  and  wine,  which 
last  is  somewhat  lets  sweet  and  hoavy  than  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  towns : It  constitutes  an  abundant  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  with  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  nrov. 
of  Capltanatv,  where,  under  itie  name  of  I'ino  dt 
It  Is  swd.  and  held  in  general  use."  (Craens's  Abruzzi, 
H.  9.H. ; .Vtofadssrwc,  I.  409.) 

MEI-KOKO,  Long,  ■ market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  SuffbIk.  blind.  Rabergh,  174  m.  W.  Ipswich,  utd 
61  m.  N.R.  London.  Area  of  par..  4.330  acres.  Pop..  In 
1H3I,  2,514.  The  town  Is  very  pleasantly  situated  In  a 
picturesque  and  well  wooded  country,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  ti^n  stresiC,  nearly  1 ni.  iu  length.  A handsome 
Gothic  church,  two  places  of  worship  fur  dissenters,  and 
an  almshouse  (founoed  in  1573)  for  IS  poor  men  and  2 
women,  arc  thaonly  public  buildinga  Spinning,  woollen 
weaving,  and  retail  trade,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhab.  The  weekly  market  once  held  here  has  been  dis- 
continued for  some  years.  Cattle  and  sheep  fairs.  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  in  W'liUsun-week. 

nRLKSHAM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  tflm.  N.W.  Salisbury, 
and  W>m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par,  6.020  acres.  Pop., 
in  1631,  S.acfl.  The  town,  formerly  much  more  Impor- 
tant tluui  at  present,  on  an  acdlrity  rising  iVoro  the  Avon, 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  with  stone  bouses. 
•The  church  Is  a large,  old.  embsttled  building,  with  a 
central  tower  and  two  transepts,  both  on  the  S.  side : the 
living  is  a vicarage,  In  the  gift  of  the  l>eao  and  Chapter  of 
SalisMry.  There  are,  also,  places  of  worship  fur  Inde- 
pendents. Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Two 
mineral  springs,  one  a strong  chalybeate  and  the  other  a 
saline  aperient,  have  been  discovered  about  | m.  f)-om 
the  town  i but,  though  they  arc  reported  to  be  as  effica- 
cious aa  those  of  Cheltenham,  they  have  not  led  to  any 
great  accestloD  of  visiters.  The  staple  business  of  Melk. 
•ham  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth;  but  it  has  greatly 
declined,  in  coniequence  of  the  superior  facilities  scored 
by  the  clothing  district  of  Yorkshire.  In  18%,  2 wooUen 
roillt  employed  162  hands;  besides  which  there  are 
about  HO  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  weekly  wages  vary 
from  6«.  2d.  to  14s.  (HandJoum  BVascr's  rfep.)  Petty 
seuions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  for  cattle. 
Ac.,  on  alternate  Tbursd^  ; fair  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
farming  stork.  July  27.  {ParL  tapers,  Ac.) 

M ELRUSK,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Koxburgh,  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Kildon  Hills,  on  the 
Twcm,  31  m.  S.B.  Edinburgh,  llw!  village  has  only 
almut  70n  inhabs..  and  would  lie  unworthy  notice,  were 
it  not  for  its  possesling  the  (inc»t  monastic  ruin  in  .Scot- 
land. The  M)d>ey  ni  Molruse.  originally  founded  by 
David  I.,  in  1130.  for  Cliterri.in  monks,  was  destroyed  by 
the  English  fories,  under  l.dward  II.,  in  13i2.  The 
Structure,  of  which  the  mutil4t«^  remiins  sthi  alb-st  the  j 
grandeur  and  magniflcriu-e,  was  founded  by  Kobrrt  | 
Hrue.>,  (he  hern  of  Bannockburn,  in  1326.  It  was  finally  | 
ciinplete«l,  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  style,  in  the  reign  • 
of  James  IV  ; aud  miut.  when  entire,  have  been  nno  I 
of  the  nuhS'st  strui-tures  of  the  kind  in  the  kiiigdotn.  I 
This  splendid  edifice  was  well  nigh  domolisbcU  by  the  I 
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barbarous  teal  of  the  early  reformers.  In  fact,  srlth  the 
exception  of  a part  of  tbe  cloister  walls,  the  abbey  has 
been  wholly  destroyed ; but  fortunately  a considerable 
part  of  the  church  has  been  preserved.  The  great  altar 
or  eastern  window,  36  ft.  In  height  by  1C  ft.  In  width,  is 
unrivalled  for  iu  fine  proportions,  tne  richness  of  iu 
tracery,  and  the  beauty  and  dellcary  of  iu  workmanship, 
it  has  been  admirably  described  by  Scott : — 

Tlw  BMow  on  the  esM  atM  ihone, 

Throwgh  ilamdcv  shafts  of  UisnH;  stone. 

By  folUc’C  tracery  combin'd  : 

TImw  would'a  hav*  thoaaht  sumo  fairy  hand 
'Twist  poyiMTt  stralgbi  tha  alcr  wand. 

In  many  a ftswktsh  knot  had  twined ; 

Then  ftara'd  a spell  when  tbe  work  was  d«aw. 

And  chang'd  tho  wUiow-wroatha  to  Horte. 

JSlaatrW,  cwrto  ii.  M.  I i . 

The  south  transept  window  and  door  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  part  of  the  ruin.  It  U in  the  decoratiHi 
style,  with  crockets  and  creeping  foliage,  'i'he  compart- 
ment of  ttie  nave,  from  the  screen  work  to  the  cross,  w as 
roofed  over,  and  fiuetl  up,  in  ICIH.  fur  the  narUh  rlitirch. 
But  this  roof  does  not  harmonlac  with  the  rest  of  the 
f^ric  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stones  of  which  it  con- 
sisU  had  been  quarried  from  other  parts  of  the  building  I 
A great  lower  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  of  which 
a portion,  84  ft.  in  height,  still  remains  ; but  tlie  spire  by 
which  it  was  surmounted  is  entirely  gone.  The  deco- 
rated work  and  masonry  of  the  building  have  been  most 
admirably  executed;  tbe  mouldings  are  still  as  sharp  as 
if  they  were  fresh  from  the  chisel. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a cross,  said  to  be  eoeval 
with  the  abbey : a small  property  in  the  village  is  held 
on  condition  of  the  proprietor  keeping  up  this  fabric. 
The  abbey  is  no  longer  used  as  the  parish  church,  a 
handsome  new  edifice  having  been  constructed  for  that 
purpose  some  rears  ago.  Abbotsford,  the  scat  ai>d  crea- 
tion of  Scott,  is  situated  about  9 m.  \V.  from  Melrose; 
and  Dr)  burgh  Abbey,  where  the  great  minstrel  is  buried, 
is  about  3 m.  E.  from  the  village.  (See  ,1/muu/ir  Anna/s  qf 
Terioldaie,  a learned  and  able  work ; Border  AmAi<tuUiet 
qf  SroUand,  Ac.) 

MKLTON-MO WBRAY',  a market-town  and  par.  of 
Rngtazxl,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Framlsnd,  on  the  Wreak 
(a  trib.  of  the  Soar),  crossed  here  by  three  stone  bridges, 
14  m.  N.K.  Leicester,  and 92 m N.  by  W.  London.  Area 
of  w.,  3.570  acres.  Pop.,  in  1S31,  3,3.56.  The  tow  n lias 
of  late  years  been  much  improved  and  enlarged ; tlKi 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  the  streHs  arc  well 
pavctl,  watched,  and  lighted,  and  there  arc  some 
excellent  hotels.  The  church  is  a large  and  somewhat 
striking  cruciform  Gothic  building,  with  a highly  orna- 
mented pinnacled  tower,  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts:  tbe  living  is  a vicarage,  in  private 
patronage.  There  are  places  of  worship,  also,  for  Wes- 
leyan->fethodists  and  Indepeodents.  Three  Sundav- 
•cfaools  give  religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  500  chil- 
dren; and  2 frec-schools,  supported  from  the  town's 
estate,  ore  attended  by  about  400  children  of  both  sexes. 
{F.duc.  Rep.,  )H36.)  Meltun-Mowbrar  enjoys  a small 
share  of  the  hosiery  ao'l  bobbin -net  trade,  whico  furuislics 
employment  to  many  thousands  in  the  co. ; but  the  chief 
business  and  celebrity  of  the  town  is  attributable  to  its 
situation  in  the  centre  oTa  fine  hunting  country,  and  to  its 
being,  as  It  were,  tbe  bunting  roetropolla  The  hunting 
season  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of 
March ; and  during  this  time  the  town  Is  iVequemed  hy  the 
leading  sportsmen  of  Rngland,  who  resort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  tne  country,  and  a few  even  from  the  Continent. 
The  sUbllng  is  excellently  arranged,  as  well  as  very  ex- 
tensive, there  being  accommodation  for  upwards  of 
horses.wlth  their  grooms,  helpcn.  Ac.  The  town  supports 
a good  subscription  library  and  news-room  ; and  there  Is 
a temporary  theatre,  in  which  perforinances  are  held 
during  the  nunting  seasou.  Melton  has  wotcr-eommu- 
nicatiun  with  Leicester  by  tbe  Wreak  and  Soar,  and  with 
Oakham  by  a canal.  Petty  sesvions  are  held  here ; and 
this  town  is  one  of  the  polfing-placcs  for  the  N.  division 
of  the  CO.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  of  a poor-law 
union,  comprising  64  pars. , and  has  a very  large  and  well- 
arranged  workhouse.  Markets,  well  attended,  for  cattle 
and  provisions,  on  Tuesday ; horse  fairs,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  after  Jan.  17. ; cattle  lairs,  March  13.,  Holy 
Thursday,  Whit  Tuesday,  Aug.  21.,  and  Sept.  7.  {Pari. 
Papers  / Sporting  Rerieir,  1840,  ^c.) 

MKLL'-s  (an.  Melodunum),  a town  of  France,  d6p. 
.Selnc-et-Manir,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.  ; on  on  Island  iti 
and  on  both  sides  the  Marne,  2/>  in.  S.E.  Paris.  Pop„ 
ill  ISCW),  It  is  biwily  laid  out,  but  is  tolerably 

well  built;  and.  being  pleasantly  situated,  has  a pro- 
possesking  a;>|H*«rancc  rnim  without.  The  different 
parts  of  tlie  town  are  rv>nnect*-d  by  2 bridges,  one  of 
which  ailmits  of  the  passage  of  boats.  The  )>arr  of  the 
town  built  on  the  isund  is  the  incut  ancit-nt ; it  has  a 
large  central  prison  for5d<'ps..  the  most  conspiruoua 
editicc  In  the  town  ; and  on  its  E.  side  are  tbe  renouna 
of  a )talacc,  Inhabited  by  sereral  ol  the  French  kings. 
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The  portion  oo  tbe  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  Hsroe, 
Oelled  St.AipeU,  U the  moet  exteniive:  tt  U built  on 
the  dccIlTUjr  of  e hill,  end  hee  e toecloui  eqnere,  an  old 
Gothic  per.  church,  with  lome  one  italoM  Rlw,  the 
prHectiire,  former  I j a Beoedlctlne  abbf^,  a theatre,  tome 
vapour-bathi,  and  the  remalnt  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre, 
founded  under  the  Meroringian  dynasty.  The  portion 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  U leu  than  either  of  the 
other!  i it  compritet  the  cavalry  barrack*.  Helun  hat  a 
communal  college,  a public  library,  with  10,(00  vole, 
a toclety  of  agriculture,  artt,  and  tciencet,  a M'hool  of 
drawing,  Ac.,  with  manufacturet  of  woollen  clotbt, 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goodt,  and  glati,  and  tomo 
trade  in  com  and  other  product!  de«tiiiM  for  the  Paris 
markets.  Meludunum  it  mentioned  by  Cwtar  In  hit 
^minentarlet : It  wu  taken  by  hi*  lieutenant,  Labienu*. 
In  the  middle  age*.  It  wa*  *«veral  time*  captured  by  the 
Norman*  and  Englith,  and  wa*  held  by  the  latter  from 
1419  to  itiiO.  (//ago,  art.  ^c.) 

MEMEL,  a fortified  sea.port  town  of  the  Pruisian 
dom..  being  the  most  northerly  of  any  *Iie  In  the  king- 
dom, aiMl  one  of  the  prlncij>al  *hfpping  port*  on  the  Bu- 
tlc,  pror.  Pruula.  gov.  Konigtberg,  on  the  N.E.  *fde  of 
the  entrance  to  the  great  salt  lake,  or  lagoon  called  the 
Kuritebe  llaff,  but  within  the  bar.  50  ra.  N.W.  TiUlt, 
and  74  m.  N.N.R.  Kouigtberg  ; lat.  55^  4P  49"  N.,long. 
910  g/  14"  E.  Poe..  In  liCtH.  9,(04.  It  coDsUU  of  the 
portions  called  tne  Old  Town,  New  Town,  and  Fre- 
derick’s Town,  and  bat  several  tuburbt.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  Id  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  has  a citadel,  founded  In  1360,  now  partly  used  as  a 

frison.  It  has  4 churches  (9  Lutheran,  1 Calvinist,  and 
Kom.  Cath.),  a syiugD|^,  arsenal,  exchange,  theatre, 
high  schiKil,  school  of  Inaustry,  female  seminary,  school 
fur  neeloct^  children,  an  hospital,  and  various  eba- 
ritable Institutlous,  It  is  the  teat  of  a council  for  the 
circle  (Landraibs-amt),  of  judicial  tribunal*  for  the 
circle  and  tuwn,  a board  of  taxation,  police  comroluloo, 
&c.  ; aud  hu  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  soop, 
with  docks  for  sblp-buildlug,  sawing-works,  distilleries, 
Ac.  The  harbour  Is  large  and  tale,  with  deep  water: 
but  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurlsche  HalT,  has 
seldom  more  than  17  (t.  water,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  19  or  14  ft. ; so  that  shins  drawing  more  than  111  or 
16  ft.  water  are  frequently  obll|^  to  load  and  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  where  tho  anchorage 
is  but  lodifTereni,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  at  N.  or 
N.W.  A light-housc,  originally  7Sft-.but  now  100  ft. 
high,  has  been  erected  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harlmur.  The  light,  which  Is  fixed  and  powerful, 
may  be  distinguished,  in  clear  weather,  at  more  than 
90  m.  distance.  Timber,  particularly  oak-plank  and  fir, 
of  the  very  finest  quality,  it  the  great  article  of  export 
from  Memel;  Init  com,  staves,  fiax  and  hemp,  linseed 
for  crushing,  hides,  bones,  bristles,  wool,  Ac.,  are  also 
largely  exported.  Timber,  hemp  and  fiax,  and  most 
other  articles  shipped  from  this,  and,  indeed,  from  most 
Baltic  ports,  arc  braeied;  that  it,  they  are  inspected,  and 
assorted  into  three  qualities,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  goc^eas,  by  persons  appointed  by  ptrernment  for 
the  purpose.  art.  Prrsasut'ao,  iu  this  Diet.)  De- 
spite the  serious  difficulties  whkh  our  com  laws  and 
Umber  duties  throw  In  the  way  of  tlie  trade  with 
Prussia,  we  have  a pretty  considerable  Intercourse  with 
Memel,  especially  wWn  there  Is  a demand  for  foreign 
com  In  England.  We  send  to  it  small  quantities  of  co- 
lonial produce,  cotton  stuff*  and  yam,  and  cutlery,  and 
considerable  quanUties  of  coal,  which,  however,  is 
reckoned  merely  as  ballast.  The  trade  of  ihlp-bulldlng 
has  recenUy  bem  r-arried  on  to  a eoniiderabte  extent  at 
Memel ; and,  in  1M39, 64  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  12,779  huts  of  4,000  lb*,  each,  belongra  to  the  port. 
The  present  average  export  of  timber  Is  reckoiiM  at 
about  from  75,000  to  M.OOO  loads  fir  Umber,  5,000  loads 
oak  timber  and  plank,  700  mill-oak  pipe-staves,  and 
about  600,000  fir  planks.  The  exports  of  other  articles 
are  to  very  fluctuating  as  hardlyto  adroit  of  their  being 
reduced  to  an  average.  In  Iw,  of  609  vessels  which 
cleared  out  from  the  port,  103  were  laden  with  com.  59 
with  linseed,  9 with  flax  a^  hemp,  5 with  bones,  ke., 
the  rest  being  laden  with  Umber,  or  in  ballast.  Of  these 
ships  196  iMuoDged  to  Englaud.  In  163g  901  English 
ships  cleared  out  from  the  port.  ( Zedlitx,  der  FrcMuitche 
SUuU.i  Bowrinn'i  Rfport  <m  tiu  Prmuiam  C^mmtrdal 
Ltogue,  Ac. ) 

k^MMlSGEN.  a town  of  Bavaria,  and  formerly  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  clrc.  Swabia,  cap.  dlstr.  on  a 
tributary  of  the  tiler,  40  m.  S.W.  Augsburg.  Pop.  7,000. 
It  It  wailed,  and  has  a handsome  town  hail,  an  arsenal, 
barracks,  a lyceum,  an  academy  of  iustrumeotal  and 
vocal  mu^,  Ac.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton 
and  linen  stufTi,  stockings,  ribands,  oil-cloth,  copper 
and  iron  wares,  Ac.,  with  tanneries,  linen  and  cotton 

fitinting  and  dyeing  establishments ; and  an  active  trade 
n the  prrHliicU  of  these,  and  in  salt,  wool,  com,  hops, 
Ac.,  which  it  sci>d*  to  SwUxerlandand  Italy.  i^Berghaut, 
Atlg.  Liinder,  Iv.  159.) 


public  library  of  (L600  vols.,  a communal 
of  primary  jurisdktloo,  a society  of  agrh 
onu  arts,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  I 
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MBNAI  STRAIT,  a strait  or  channel  of  N.  Wales, 
separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from  Caernarvon : It 
runs  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  14  m„  varying  in  width  from 
about  900  yards  to  about  9 im  ParliairiMt  haviug  cou- 
trfbuted  a sum  of  money  to  assist  in  improving  Its  na- 
vigation, Che  dangerous  rocks,  by  which  It  was  formerly 
encumbered,  have  been  removed,  so  that  vessel*  of  mo- 
derate burden  ore  able  to  pass  without  difilculty  through 
the  strait,  when  it  woula  noi  be  possible  for  them  to 
double  Holyhead.  But  the  Meoal  Strait  la  now  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  the  magnificent  hanging  brld^  by 
which  it  has  been  recenUy  crossed.  HolyneM  being  the 
nearest  port  to  Ireland,  and  the  most  convenient  place  at 
which  to  ship  and  receive  the  Dublin  nuUU,  U became  of 
great  public  importance  that  the  access  to  it  should  be 
rendered  as  safe  and  expeditious  u possible.  The  usual 
ferry  across  the  strait  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangor ; and 
this  being  frequently  attended  with  both  diuger  and 
delay,  it  was  resolved  to  erect,  nearly  at  the  same  place, 
a chain  bridge,  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  water  to 
allow  ship*  to  pass  freely  underneath.  This  great  un- 
dertaking was  begun  la  1819,  and  completed  In  1896. 
'I'here  are  seven  stone  arches,  each  of  5x4  ft.  span  ; and 
the  length  of  the  catenary,  or  chain  part.  It  579  (t.  The 
bridge  cost  in  all  911,791).  Its  elet^ceai^  solidity  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  engineer,  Mr. Telford  ; but  it  u to  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  for  the  Holyhead  ro^  or 
rather  their  chairman,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  that  the  public 
is  mainly  tndetiCed  for  this  signal  Improvement. 

MENDK,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  I.osAre,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  oo  the  Lot.  48  m.  E.N.E.  Hodrs.  Pop.,  in 
1836,  5,1(19.  It  is  badly  built  and  laid  out,  but  Is  well 
supplUnl  with  water  by  numerous  public  fountains,  a^ 
surrounded  by  a boulevard,  forming  a public  promenade. 
The  cathedral,  a Gothic  building,  has  two  light  spires. 
The  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefecture,  has  a 
gallery  ana  ball,  enrich^  with  many  paintings  by 
Besnard,  an  artist  of  the  French  school.  It  has  also  a 
communal  college,  a court 
‘ ' agriculture,  science, 

es,  Ac.  Us  inhabt. 
fabricate  coarse  woollen  cloths,  called  arrgrt  de  MnuUt 
which  are  sent  Into  Spain.  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Mende  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity.  For  at 
least  600  years  its  bishops  possessed  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  and  other  rights  of  sovereignty,  wnicb, 
however,  they  began  to  share  with  Che  Fren^  kings  In 
1306.  {IIugo.ArUl.mgre.) 

MKNIn  (klemlsb  Afemew),  a town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
W'.  Flanders,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Lys,  immediately  within 
the  Belgian  frontier,  ondM  m.  S.W.  Courtral.  Pop., 
in  1836,  7494.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  tolerably  well 
built ; U the  residence  of  a mllitaiy  comroandant ; and 
has  manufficturw  of  woollen  yam,  and  table  and  other 
linen  cloths,  lace,  soap,  linseed  and  other  oils,  Ac.,  with 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  large  blcstfbing  grounds.  It 
has  also  a considerable  trade  in  horses,  caule,  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  9 large  annual  fairs.  (Powder- 
madm.  Dfet.Ceeg.) 

MENTZ.  or  MAINZ  (Fr.  Htwemee,  an.  MogumHa- 
ettss),  a strongly  fortified  city  of  Germany,  the  bulwark 
of  the  German  Confoderatlon  towards  the  W'.,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesso-Darmstadt,  prov.  Rhenish  Hesse, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  left  or  W.  beak  of  the 
Rhine,  nearly  opposite  Us  junction  with  the  Mayo,  18  in. 
W'.S.W.  Frankfort,  and  38  m.  6.B.  Coblentx  ; lat.  50^ 
O' 9^  N.,  long.  80  16' 41"  K.  Pi^.,  estimated  at  40,500, 
Incl.  its  garrison  of  about  6,000  men.  It  Is  built  partly 
on  level  ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a bill,  in 
the  form  of  a semicircle,  the  Kblne  forming  the  basis  of 
the  arch.  It  Is  surrounded  by  ttroogly-biult  bestloned 
wails : and  Is  fbrtber  defendm  by  extensive  outworks, 
including  a citadel,  luoettas,  and6  forts.  A biidgeof  boats 
across  the  Rhine,  1,666  Rhenish  ft.  in  len^,  protected 
a tite  du  pont,  connects  Mentx  with  its  fortified  suburb  dr 
Castel.  a town  of  9,900  Inhab.,  near  which  is  an  island  in 
the  river.  Chat  is  also  strongly  fortified.  A gai^son  of 
30.000  men  would  be  required  for  the  proper  defence  of 
the  various  works.  The  city  is  enters  oy  10  gates,  5 
on  the  land  side,  and  5 along  the  river ; all  which,  except 
on  special  occasions,  are  cld^  at  10  r.  u.  It  has  several 
good  streets  and  iquaraa,  which  present  various  indi- 
cations of  Improvement ; geoeralV*  however,  it  U in 
most  parts  irregular,  and  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  are  rendered  darker  by  the  loAiness  of  the 
bouses,  many  of  which  have  strongiy-ttaunchioned  win- 
dows : the  appearance  of  the  town  is,  in  foct.  that  of  an 
ancient  city,  converted  into  a modem  fortress ; but  it  Is, 
notwlthstaMing,  Interesting  Aom  its  antiquity , and  its  nu- 
merous public  Miflers.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  mas- 
sive round -arched  Gothic  style,  was  commenced  in  the 
lOth,  and  finished  in  the  19th.  century.  Like  thecatludral 
of  W’orms  and  Spires,  it  has  a double  choir,  and  a high  al- 
tar at  both  the  E.  and  W.  extremities.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1 190.  and  sufTered  greatly  during  the 
siege  of  the  tovni  by  the  Prussians,  in  1793  : but,  oi  late 
years,  exteoslve  r^airs  have  been  made  upon  U,  by  the 
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aU  of  volunUry  contributiooi ; the  lute  hot  bora  novlf 
roofed  with  tlAte,and  thr  grrot  E.  tover  h«e  been  eur- 
mounted  with  an  iron  cupola,  70  ft.  in  height.  The  In* 
terlor  hat  ninneroui  monuments  of  the  Tonner  arch- 
bishops of  Menti.  who  were  sorerelgn  princes,  and 
electors  of  the  empire.  It  hat  alto  monuments  of  various 
other  historical  persooaires.  The  side  chapels  abound 
In  Atie  old  carving:  the  doors,  of  solid  brass  and 
great  height,  owning  to  the  marliH>place,  were  cast  by 
the  founder  of  tne  cathedral,  and  have  engraved  on  tbrat 
the  charter  given  to  the  city  by  Archbishop  Adalbert,  In 
1135.  There  are  6 other  K.  C'ath.  par.  churches,  several 
conventual  churches,  mod  a Calvinist  church,  roost  of 
which  deserve  notice.  On  the  quay  beside  the  river 
are  two  large  red  buildings : one  of  which,  the  ancient 
electoral  palace,  has  been  converted  Into  the  custom- 
house ; and  the  other,  the  Teutonic  House,  once  occu- 
pied by  Kapoteon.  Is  now  tbe  resklcDce  of  the  military 
governor.  The  former  palace  of  the  Prince  Dalberg. 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1793,  is  used  for  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
theatre,  a new  and  handsome  edifice,  and  the  episcopal 
and  rice- governor’s  palaces,  are  among  the  remaining 
principal  public  buildings.  But  Ments  wrives  Us  prin- 
cipal celebrity  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  flu- 
tenberg,  and  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  house 
In  which  Gutenberg  lived  has  been  taken  down,  and  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  a casino,  belonging  to  a literary  club. 
In  an  a<ljacrnt  court  is  a statue  of  Guttenberg,  In  bronse, 
from  a model  Thorwalsdrn  ; but  tbis  work  is  said  (by 
Chambers)  to  be  cJumiy,  gigantic,  and  tasteless  t and  it 
Is  proposed  to  raise  a monument  more  cumtnentunUe 
with  the  signal  merits  of  tbe  individual  in  whose  honour 
it  is  to  be  erected.  Meats  has  a gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  schools  of  mcwclne  and  veterinary 
surgery,  a public  library  of  90.OU0  roll.,  in  which  are 

fircservcd  sumo  of  the  earliest  eaiant  specimens  of  print- 
ng ; a musMim  of  natural  history,  antiquities,  coins,  Ac. 
Outside  the  walls  are  some  fine  gardens  along  thu  bonk 
of  the  river. 

Ments,  formerly  the  first  ecrletlastlcal  city  of  tbe  em- 
pire. Is  now  of  importance  chiefly  as  its  strongest  fortress 
and  principal  military  post.  A mighty  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  visit  uf  Dr.  Moore,  towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  when  the  abb^f,  with  their  handsome 
equi|iages.  lorded  It  over  tbe  wclbbehaved  troops.  “ The 
ch.sp(c-r  and  the  grenadl^s  have  now  precisely  changed 

f daces.  You  see  the  meagre  occupants  of  the  sliuls  skulk- 
ng  to  mass  In  threadbare  $omianr$,  their  looks  procUini- 
log  them  no  longer  the  monopoliiers  of  the  ola  bock  of 
tbe  neighbourhood  ; while  tne  Austrian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  are  parading  about  in  the  insolence  of  military 
superiority.  Tbe  caf^s,  the  billiard-roomi,  the  prome- 
nades, are  thronged  with  these  smoking  and  swaggering 
guests,  who  Impart  a sort  of  unhallowed  vivacity  to  the 
gloomy  haunts  of  superstition  and  monachism.  The 
university  building  is  converted  into  barracks,  and  hos- 
pitals and  guard-rooms  strike  one  at  every  comer."  ( Au^ 
0H  Ut^  Hkinf,  p.  5.)  Ments  Is  garrisoned  hy  a 
nearlr  equal  number  of  l^ssian  and  Austrian  troops, 
and  IS  commanded  by  a governor,  elected  alternately 
every  five  Tears  from  either  nation.  It  Is  the  scat  of  a 
military  tribunal,  and  the  high  court  of  Justice  for  Rheo. 
Ish  Hesse;  its  civil  authorities  beiM  appointed  by  tbe 
government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Ine  town  Is  so  envi- 
roned. on  the  river  side,  by  its  fortifications  and  other 
•rrctlons.  that  tbe  Rhine  Is  but  little  available  for  com- 
merrlal  purposes,  and  the  accommodation  for  craft  is  very 
Inferior.  Nevertheless.  Ments  Is  the  chief  comroervliu 
town  in  the  grand  duchy  (see  also  Hsssi-Daimitadt, 
I.  SI90.1,  and.  next  to  Cologne,  the  chief  mart  for 
Bheiiish  produce  In  Germany.  It  has  a considerable 
trade  In  corn,  wine,  timber.  Ac.,  and  mauuroctures  of 
leather,  soap,  hats,  glue,  vinegar,  tobacco,  musical  In- 
struments, Ac. : Bteam-conununlcations  with  Mannheim 
and  Holland,  and  a steam-navigation  ossurance^company. 

Though  Ments  abounds  in  nlstorical  associations.  Its 
existing  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  very  few.  Anlppa,  the 
imeral  of  Augustus,  established  an  entrenched  camp  oo 
the  site  where  Drusus  Gennanlcus,  about  eiwso  10  i.c., 
erected  a fort  called  Monrntiodtm.  Drusus  afterwards 
founded  a second  fort  {Cattfiham)  on  tbe  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rhine ; and  tbe  two  were  at  a subsequent  jierlod 
connected  by  a Homan  bridge,  portions  of  some  of  the 
iers  of  which  mav  still  be  seen  when  the  water  la  low. 
SekreihtT.)  In  tne  citadel  is  the  Kicbelstela.  a stone 
tOK  er.  alleged  to  have  been  erected  by  Drusiu.  At  ZahU 
btch.  not  far  from  Menti,  arc  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aq’iedurt;  and,  between  the  two.  a Roman  cemeterr  has 
been  discovered.  The  city,  which  was  almost  wnolly 
de>tr(.>y>*d  In  tbe  wars  at  the  fail  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
was  resloresl  by  Charlemagne,  who  erected  a church, 
and  rrlndit  the  bridge  with  limber.  In  the  I3lh  and 
Hth  erntuues  Ments  was  a |>U<‘e  of  some  n.'>te  for  lite- 
rature ami  the  arts.  In  lfl31.  It  was  taken  by  the 
S«veU>'«:  In  IM4.  I a,  and  17^1‘j,  by  the  French;  It  was 
botiibarded  and  taken  by  ilie  Prussians  in  1793;  but. 
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being  re-Ukm  tbe  French  in  1797.  It  became,  during 
th^r  ascendancy,  the  cap.  of  the  den.  Mont-Tonnerre. 
iSekrrih^r,  Guide  rfu  RMm,  p.  I9fi— l^;  Amtmnm  near 
the  Rhine,  p.  1^13. ; Rerghaiu,  AUg.  Londer,  4c.,  iv. 
35M.  350. : Chambert't  Tour,  4r.) 

MEQUINEZ,  a large  city  of  Morocco,  and  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  emperor,  70  m.  K.  SMe«,  and  235  m. 
S.N.E.  Morocco;  lal.  »o  N.,  long.  5®  So*  W. 
Pop.,  dlflereutly  estimated,  at  from  50,000  to  above 

100.000.  It  stands  in  a beautiftil,  well-watered,  and 
very  fruitful  valley  ; and  Is  surrounded  by  a wall  al»ont 
6 ft.  bigb,  built  for  a defence  against  tne  marauding 
Berebbers.  It  owes  its  pres«nit  extent  and  conseouenco 
to  the  late  sultan.  Muley  Ismael ; who,  after  raving 
secured  to  himself  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdoms  now  forming  Uie  empire  of  Morocco,  made 
Hequlnet  one  of  the  caps.,  conslderabiy  enlarged  it,  and 
erected  a line  oalace,  which,  owing  to  Its  having  only 
one  story,  is  of  great  apparent  extent.  In  the  centre  uf 
the  enclosure,  vAilch  contains  several  well  laid-out  gar. 
dent,  li  the  emperor’s  harem,  formed  by  a four-sided 
colonnade,  above  which  are  various  apartments  for  the 
women,  eunuchs,  and  female  attendants.  Tbe  rooms 
are  each  about  90  ft.  long,  by  12  ft.  broad,  and  lAft. 
high  : the  walls  are  inlaid  with  red  and  blue  tiles,  ar>d  the 
light  is  communicated  by  means  ctf  S large  folding- 
doors.  Between  the  chief  apartments  are  paved  courts  of 
cbeijuervd  marble,  In  the  centre  of  most  of  which  is  a 
fine  marble  fountain.  The  houses  of  Mequioet  are 
neater  than  those  of  Morocco  ; but  the  streets  arc  not 
paved ; and  hence  in  rains  they  are  Infoitcd  with  mud, 
and  in  dry  weather  with  dust.  Tbe  millah,  or  Jews* 
quarter,  is  walled  round,  exteniire,  and  in  good  repair ; 
iMt  the  Negroes'  quarter  Is  now  a mere  ruin.  AlX'Ut  a 
century  ago  a convent  was  formed  here  by  the  King  nf 
Spain,  for  the  relief  and  spiritual  comfort  of  Rom.  C'ath. 
captives  and  Christian  travoilers  ; but  it  was  deserted 
by  the  monks,  previously  to  the  accession  of  the  late 
emperor,  Muley  oilman.  The  Inhab.  are  described  as 
being  more  courteous  than  those  more  to  the  S. ; they 
are  hospitable  to  strangers.  Invite  them  to  thrlr  gardens, 
and  entertain  them  sumptuously.  The  women  arc  beau- 
tiful, and  have  fair  complexions,  with  black  eyes,  white 
teeth,  and  dark  hair;  and  have  a suaviiv  of  manners 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  pollihed  nations 
of  Europe.  (Jadkton’s  3/oroeco,  pp.  12&— 129. ; Orvg, 
Joum.,  vol.  1.) 

MKIIDIN  (an.  Man/e),  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at 
the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  50  m.  S.C. 
Diarbekir,  lat.  37^  19'  N„  long.  4°  SO*  K.  Pop.  about 
ll.onn,  of  whom  i,5Ci0are  Armenians,  and  900  Jews.  It 
is  situated  on  tbe  slope  of  the  KoradJa-dagh,  or  ancient 
.VounJ  Matiue,  and  overlooks  a very  extensive  and 
fertile  tract  of  country.  It  is  commanded  by  a castle, 
crowning  the  summit  of  a rock,  and  is  very  ulfflcult  of 
ai-cesf.  tbe  best  road  to  it  leading  up  a steep  about  I|  m. 
in  length.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and 
appear  to  he  very  old  ; the  windows  are  small,  grated 
with  Iron,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  being  on 
an  acclivity,  seem  to  rise  one  on  the  top  or  the  other. 
The  walls  are  kept  In  toleriUde  repair,  and  a few  old 
pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
Merdln  (s  tbe  frontier  town  of  the  pachalic  towards  Con. 
stantinople,  and  the  residence  of  a mutscllim  apcnlntcd 
by  the  pacha.  The  industry  of  the  luhal>s.  Is  conOnol  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey  leather  ; 
but  it  has  little  external  trade,  in  cons>equence  of  not 
being  on  any  of  the  great  caravan-routes.  The  neigh- 
bournocxl  produces  an  abundance  of  cotton,  grain,  and 
fruits,  which  find  a ready  sale  In  the  market  of  Merdln. 
(O/irier.lom.  iv.  p.  942—945. ; Rinneir,  p.  36.5.) 

MKRk.  a small  market-town  and  par.  ofEnglond,  co. 
Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  20  m.  W.  Kalisbtiry,  and  96ro. 
W.by  S.  Ixmdun.  Area  of  par.,  7,400  acres.  Pop..  In 
1^31,3,706,  of  whom  1.463  belong  to  the  town-tytning. 
The  town  Is  very  indllTcrently  built,  having  In  its  centre 
an  ancient  cross,  the  interior  of  which  serves  as  a market* 
house.  The  church  U large,  with  a square  tower  at  Its 
W.  end  : the  living  Is  a vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury.  The  Wesleyan-MethodisU,  also,  support 
a place  of  worship  and  attached  Sunday-school.  A silk- 
mill  has  recently  been  erected,  and.  In  1639,  employed  71 
hands.  Dowlas,  also,  and  bed-ticking,  are  made  here  on 
a small  scale ; hut  the  town  (formerly  of  considerable 
Importance,  having  a castle  on  an  adjacent  eminence)  is 
now  in  a miserably  decayed  condition. 

MRKGUI.  a town  of  the  Tenasserim  coast.  In  IndU- 
beyond-the-Brahmapoutra,  cap.  of  the  British  prnv.  of 
Mergui,  nn  the  river  Tenasserim,  at  Its  mouth.  In  lat. 
\'t'  12'  N.,  long.  96®  25"  K.  Pop.  probably  from  6.000  to 

7.000,  Including  natives  and  Britisn  residents,  with  Chi- 
nese. Siamese,  Prguani.  and  descf*ndanU  of  Portuguese, 
it  is  built  along  the  declivity  and  skirts  of  a strep  hill,  and, 
when  token  by  the  British,  was  surroun'levl  by  a wfK>d«*n 
itiKkoiir.  But  it  is  not  a place  of  anr  <tri*ngth,  being  nc- 
rcstiblc  to  siii|>s,  ami  r«»nimaiMlrd  by  a hlph  biuHl  in 
front.  The  streets  are  wkir,  hut  badly  paviHl ; and  they 
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wnuld  he  much  filthier  than  thrr  arc  but  for  the  kltuaHon  | 
of  the  town  on  a ilnpe,  which  facUiUte*  their  being 
cleaned  b)‘  the  rain.  The  houtrt  an*  nenriy  all  of  bamb(M>,  I 
ree<lB,  matting,  and  other  fragile  materials.  A mean  I 
brick  gateway  itamls  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
the  rirer  side,  which,  with  some  bastions  at  the  angles  of  | 
the  works,  a few  small  pagodas,  and  tome  houses  erci-ted  j 
^ Kuropeans,  are  the  only  structures  of  any  solidity. 
The  hailmur  U safe  fur  small  vessels,  having  t;i  ft.  water 
over  the  tur  at  low  water,  with  ihft.  rise  at  springs. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious  : Kiiropean  Invalids, 
scot  thither  from  Rangoon  during  the  war,  speedily 
recovered  their  healtlu  Mergul  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Uriiisli  in  Iwi4.  (/.oir.  Hitt.,  tfC.,  in  Journ, 
i4  Uoyat  Atiat.  Soe.  11.  25<>~2,*i9. ; Hamilton't  E,  /. 
Oat.) 

Mkrul’i  AacHirtLAGO.  .^TaNASSKaiM  Paovincea. 

hn-'Kin.\  <an.  Angutia  Emfrita),  a town  of  Spain,  In 
Rstreniadura,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  29  m. 
E.  )la4lajoz,  and  I7f>  m.  N.R.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according 
to  MlQano,  4,HUQi  Jc  U situated  close  to  the  river,  on  a 
slight  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  and  gently  un- 
dulating country,  naturally  very  fertile,  but  sumost  un- 
cultivated. and  unhealthy  in  summer.  Its  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  are  2 par.  churches,  8 ruined  moiuu- 
terles,  % hutpiiaU,  and  a prison : it  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  decayed  towns  In  the  Penlnsul^  and  Is  wbollv  uo- 
important  except  fur  its  antiquities.  But  the  remains  of  | 
the  power  and  magnlBcence  of  its  Roman  masters  render  i 
It  an  objuct  of  great  Interest.  Ihese  are  scattered  In  all  I 
directions : In  the  walls,  the  bouses,  the  churches,  and 
even  In  the  pavement  of  the  streets  are  discovered  frag-  I 
merits  of  columns,  bases,  capitals,  frieses,  statues,  and  I 
Inrcriptiont.  Similar  vestiges,  and  In  a more  per- 
fect condition,  are  to  Im  seen  in  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  ruins  comprise  an  amphitheatre  (used 
alio  as  a naumachla),  circus,  theatre,  triumphal  arch, 
tdUhs.  kc.  The  seats  of  the  amphitheatre  appear  quite 
perfect ; the  vaulted  dens  for  (he  beasts  are  uninjured  ; 
and  the  conduits  by  which  the  arena  was  filled  with  water 
are  still  distinctly  visible.  In  one  of  the  streets  mav  be 
seen  a large  triumphal  arch,  ISO  R.  high,  but  witfiout 
anr  inscription  or  sculptures.  'l*he  baths  are  sur. 
prisingly  perfect,  but  not  large ; and  round  the  top  of 
the  Inihing-rooms  runs  a cornice  i>f  most  cuHoiu  and 
delicate  workmanship,  almost  as  perfect  as  if  It  had  re- 
cently been  executed.  The  biid^  over  the  Guadiana  is 
of  stone,  and  portions  of  it  may  be  of  Roman  architec- 
ture ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  bridge  was 
swept  away  by  a flood  (n  1610,  and  the  present  bridge 
has-  been  cuAstructed  since.  Two  arches  of  this  stnic- 
ture  were  blown  up,  in  1813,  by  the  British  trtmps  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are  likewise  3 aqueducts, 
one  of  Roman,  and  the  other  of  Moorish  architecture,  of 
brick  and  granite,  the  funner  having  three,  and  the  lau  '• 
ter  two  tiers  of  arches. 

Augusta  F.merita  was  founded  by  order  of  Augustus, 
anno  b.  c.,  who  planted  in  it  some  of  hit  veterans,  ' 
callrd  rmfriti.  whence  its  ancient  and  modem  names.  I 
Though  its  ancient  magnitude  appears  to  have  been  I 
n-e-iily  exaggerated,  it  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  largest 
Koman  cities  in  the  peninsula,  and  became  the  metro- 
polis of  LiuitanitL  From  the  Komani  it  passed,  in  713, 
to  the  Moors,  who  destroyed  and  altered  many  or  its  <^d 
huildings.  In  1328  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alphonso  IX., 
after  bis  signal  victory  over  the  Moors  In  the  conti- 
guous plain  of  Matanxas ; and  from  this  period  down- 
words  U has  been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile 
and  I^n.  {RecolkcUont  qf  Utf  PenimiM,  p.  178—181. ; < 
Onik’t  Spain,  i.  14^—144.;  AfiRmso;  Ancient  Vnivertal 
History,  xiii.  492.  8vo.  ed.) 

Mxaiua,  a town  of  S.  America,  repub.  Venexuela, 
drp.  I&uiia,  cap.  the  prov.  Merida,  on  the  Chama.  m. 
K.  W.  Ciraccas.  and  325  m.  N.E.  Bogota.  Previously  to 
18)2.  when  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  this  was  I 
the  largest  city  in  Vcnesuela,  and  hod  a pop.  of  13,000.  it 
continued,  for  some  years,  to  bo  little  better  than  a heap 
of  ruins  ; but  it  has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  is  now,  pro- 
bably, become  more  populous  thau  before,  It  has  a cathe- 
dral. several  chapeis,  convents,  &c.,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  a collei^  for  philosophy,  civil  law.  Ac.  The 
Inhab.  are  said  to  be,  for  the  most  port,  in  go^  rircum- 
staoces.  The  coloured  races  dye  wool  and  manufecturo 
carpels  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  {Ueog. 
Accovnt,  ge..  370-74. ; Mod.  7Va».  xvU.) 

MERIONETH,  or  MKRIONYDD.  a marit  co.  of 
K.  Walca,  having  N.  the  coe.  of  Caernarvon  ai»d  Den- 
bigh, K.  and  S.  those  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan.  aM 
y>.  Ht.  George’s  Channel.  It  U of  a triangular  shape, 
and  contains  424  320  acres.  This,  next  to  Caernarvon, 
is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  the  priacip^lty.  Among 
the  principal  summits  are  those  of  Arran-Fowdy,  Cader- 
Idris,  and  Arrenig : respectively  3355. 2,914,  and  3,809  fL 
above  the  sea.  It  has,  however,  somp  tine  vales,  espe- 
cially that  nf  Festlnlog,  celebrated  for  Its  romantic 
scenery.  'I'hcre  are  some  considerable  tracts  of  low 
swampy  la^  along  the  sea  coaat ; and  in  ports  consider- 
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able  tracts  have  been  gained  br  embankments.  The 
•oil  is  very  various  ; but,  generally  speakiDg,  it  Is  poor, 
and  siiiti^  only  for  pasturage.  Oats  is  the  grain 
principally  cultivated  ; but  wheat  and  barley  are  alto 
raised,  though  in  no  great  auantittes.  AgrlCHltiire  is  in 
a very  tiackward  state  : little  or  no  attention  i«  |iaid  to  a 
rotation  of  cru|»s,  and  it  Is  a frequent  practice  here,  os 
well  as  in  Denbigh,  to  burn  the  surface  for  manure,  in 
some  parts  of  the  co.  potatoes  are  pretty  extensively  cul- 
tivated. The  prtmipal  dcpeiidcDce  of  the  farmer  is, 
however,  on  his  cattle  and  sheep ; of  which  great  num- 
bers are  fed  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  not 
fitted  for  husbandry.  The  smaJI  native  Welsh  ponies, 
called  MerUns,  are  now  rarely  met  with,  except  in  this 
CO.  and  Montgomery.  'They  are  sure-footed  and  ex-’ 
ceedingly  hardy.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  «n  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Farms  usually  small ; and  tteing  most  ly 
held  at  will,  without  any  conditions  as  to  management, 
the  low  state  of  agriculture  need  not  be  wondered  at. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  Ss.  lid.  on  acre.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  cottages  are  wretched  In  the  extreme ; 
though  hap^ly  they  have  been  a good  deal  improved  in 
some  parts  of  the  co.  The  minerals  seem  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  might  have  been  suiiposed  ; lead  and 
copper  are  raised,  though  in  small  quantities;  large 
quantities  of  lime  are  produced  at  Corwen,  and  slates 
are  quarried  in  dilTermt  places.  The  monufactureii, 
which  also  ore  unimportant,  consist  principally  ot  coarM 
flannels,  produced  on  the  domestic  system,  nt  Dolpelly, 
Towryn,  and  a few  other  places.  The  Dee  bos  it*  source 
in  this  CO.;  and  it  Is  also  watered  by  the  Dyfl,  Maw, 
Dliynwy,  Ac.,  flawing  W.  Bala,  the  largest  lake  in  the 
principally  {see  Bsls)  Is  In  this  ca  Harlech  is  the  co. 
town.  Merioneth  Is  divided  Into  6 hundreds  and  37 
parishes.  It  sends  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. 
liegisterod electors,  in  1839-40,  1329.  In  l^Sl,  theeo.  had 
63^  Inhabited  houses,  7358  families,  and  3.5316  inha^. ; 
of  whom  17,194  were  moles,  and  18,121  females.  Sum 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1K38-39.  13,107/. 

MERSEBURG,  a town  of  the  Prussian  dotn.,  prov. 
Saxony,  cap.  reg.  Merseburg,  on  the  .Saale,  66  m.  S.S.R. 
MagdeWrg:  lal.  6l<>  TE  1"  N.,  long.  I*^  O'  3V'  E.  Pop., 
in  1837,  9.4l3.  It  Is  walled,  and  is  old  and  irregularly 
built,  it  has  several  suburbs,  a cathedral,  a castle,  a 
gymnasium,  on  hospital,  and  various  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Merseburg  Is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
regency,  of  the  council  and  court  of  Justice  for  the  circle 
and  town,  a board  of  forests,  Ac. ; and  has  maniifortures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  paper,  toborto,  and  rinegar. 
The  beer  of  Merseburg  is  celebrated  os  the  best  in  .Sax- 
ony. ( lots  Zediit*,  Dcr  PrenttUcke  Staat.y  ill.  323.  ; 
Bertkttua,  ^.) 

MkRSEV,  a rirer  of  England,  which  has  Its  em- 
bouchure on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Island,  in  the  Irish 
Se^  Though  not  large,  the  Mersey  has,  from  its  flowing 
through  the  principal  manufacturing  district  of  the 
empire,  and  giving  Its  name  to  the  guiph  or  »stiinry 
between  Lanauhtre  and  Cheshire,  become.  In  point  of 
commercial  importance,  second  only  t<»  the  Thames. 
It  has  its  sources  In  the  neat  central  ridge,  or  Pemime 
chain,  on  (he  confines  of  xorkthire,  Cheshire,  and  Der. 
bysbire.  After  receiving  the  Goyt  from  (he  S.,  and 
flowing  W.  through  .Stockport,  it  is  joined  by  Its  im- 
purtODt  affluent  the  Irweil.  The  latter,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Lancashire  moors,  near  HavUngden,  flows 
S.  through  Bury  (o  Manchester,  where,  being  joini^  by 
two  smaller  streams,  it  takes  a westerly  course,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Mersey.  After  bc-ing  still  farther 
Increased  by  the  Doden  from  Macclesfield,  the  Mersey 
passes  Warrington,  a little  Mow  which  it  expands  into 
a magnificent  lestuaty.  having  the  great  commercial  p«.rt 
of  Liverpool  on  its  N.  side,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  and  Irweil  have  been  rendered 
navigable  from  Sankey  Bridge  to  .Manchester;  and  pro- 
jects are  now  on  foot  fur  improving  and  deepening  the 
navigation.  (See  M*nchbstxr.) 

MEKTHYR-TYDVIL,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  hiind.  Caerphilly, 
on  the  TofT,  19  ra.  N.  by  W.  Cardiff,  and  Unm.  Vs'.  by 
N.  London.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  par.  of  Mertbvr-TydvU,  and  the  entire  par.  of 
Aberdarc,  with  a small  portion  of  the  par.  of  Vainor, 
37.4G0  in  1831,  but  now  (1841),  probably,  S6.00U. 
*•  The  town  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  down 
which  the  Taff  descends  to  CardifT.  scattered  in  de- 
tached  masses  about  Che  volley  and  on  the  hilli.  send- 
ing forth  branches  in  difTerent  directions ; and  fresh 
group*  ore  continually  rising  in  the  tieighliourhood  of 
the  great  Iron-works,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  dlffleult  to 
point  out  where  oi^coUeetion  of  houses  ends  or  Ijegins." 
\ Bound.  Bep.)  The  bouses,  gene-rally  speaking,  are 
mean-iooking.  eomprlsing  ••  labourers’  cottages,  or  small 
ale-houses.  bWr-shops,  or  retail  shops  but  in  ihe centre 
of  Ihe  town  there  are  three  tolerably  resitectable  streets, 
forming  a triangle,  at  one  point  of  which  is  the  parish 
church,  a modern  and  well-built  structure : the  living  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  There  is.  also,  a 
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rbaiM*! -of bMktoa  Mrerml  pUoea  of  worthtp  foe  db-  pa»ied  In  1890  for  th«  better  tecurfty  of  life  end  propertr 
•rntcr*  ; nnd  the  varkms  8uno«jr-»rhcM)U  of  the  to«n  In  tbie  dUtrtet ; and  the  three  port,  of  Merthn-Tydrify 
Kirc  reliffkMit  Initruction  to  nearlj  ^UtiO  rhildren  of  both  Aberdaro«  and  Gcilynra  are  under  the  ruperfntendeoce 
•exes.  National,  Lancastrian,  and  other  subscription  of  a stipendiary  police  magistrate,  haring  a salary  of 
schools,  bare  likewise  been  formed,  and  are  well  attended.  OOOf.  a year,  ball  of  which  is  leried  on  the  fomaces 
A pbllosophtcal  society  and  lereral  book-clubs  bare  been  within  toe  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  half  on  the  ln> 
established  ; and  there  Is  abundant  proof  that  education  habitants  of  Merthyr  alone.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
is  advancing  among  all  classes.  A theatre  has  hern  built  Friday  ; cattle  fairs  May  14.,  1st  Mooday  in  July,  and  1st 
within  these  few  years,  and  there  arc  two  good  hotels.  Mondsr  in  Aug. 

In  the  mvtrous  are  many  handsome  seats,  belonging  to  MKs.tGNE,  or  MESSAGNA,  a tosm  of  the  Nes* 
the  wealthy  iron-masters;  and  3m.  N.  of  the  town,  on  politan  dum.,  nmr.  Otranto,  cap.  cant.  8 m.  S.W. 
an  Ins'thued  hill,  stand  the  ruins  of  Morlais  t'astle.  arery  Brindisi.  Pop.  o.OOO.  ? It  has  several  convents,  an  hos- 
aiKirut  bulldiiig.  demolished  during  the  late  civil  wars.  piul,  and  a fine  palace,  beloDgiog  to  the  Francarilla 
Thu  rise  of  .Merthyr  has  been  rapid,  almost  beymid  be-  ramlly.  It  manufortures  kitchen  otcasUi ; and  has  soow 
lief.  Towards  the  mld^e  of  iMt  century  it  was  an  trade  in  oil  and  grain.  ooDsidcrablc  quantities  of  which 
insignifleant  village : In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  are  grown  In  its  vicinity.  Mesagne  is  supposed  by  many 
Slate,  that,  in  I7&>\  the  lands  and  mines  for  several  miles  Italian  authors  to  be  the  representative  Of  the  an.  Mes- 
round  the  villain,  the  teat  of  the  great  works  now  erected,  mpia,  but  this  Is  doubtful. 

wert^  let  fur  99  years  for  SOQ/.  a year.  It  Is  wholly  In.  MESIIKI),  a dty  of  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kho. 
debted  for  its  pros p^ty  to  Its  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron-  rassan,  and  esteemed  as  **  holy”  from  Its  containing  a very 
ore.  and  limestone.  The  stratum  of  coal,  which  is  of  superb  sepulchre,  enclosing  the  remains  of  Imim  Kexa 
excrlleiit  quality,  is  accompanied  by  parallel  veins  of  and  the  caliph  Haroun  al  ILoschid,  4N5  m.  £.  by  N.Tche* 
arKillaceout  iron,  penetrating  to  a great  dirath.  and  ylekl-  ran  ; iaC.  36^  17' 40^  N.,  long.  SV  B.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing.  »t  an  average,  about  £s  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  log  to  Ktnneir,  60.000.  It  standa  In  a rkh  and  well- 
iron-works  arc  on  a vast  scale  ; those  of  Sir  John  Oueet  watered  plain,  Is  surrounded  with  a strong  wall,  and  is 
and  Co.  at  Dowlols.  of  the  Messrs.  Crawsbay  at  Cy-  divided  into  1 9 Quarters,  of  whk-hftare  in  ruins.  The 
f.irilifA  and  Hlrwaln,  having  actually  raised  up  very  po-  houses  are  meanly  bulH  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  ark 
pub’iit  townships ; the  Pen-y*darran  and  Plymouth  iron-  or  palace  Is  unworthy  of  its  name.  There  were  formerly 
works  arc  also  very  cxtenslre.  In  all,  about  l.'i0,000  16  medressas  or  colleges ; but  most  of  them  are  either 
tons  of  iron  a-year,  are  produced  In  the  Immediate  vl-  deserted  or  In  ruins.  Indeed  the  efty  has  now  little  worth 
rinity  of  the  town.  Of  tols,  a large  proportion  root  ZKiclce.  except  Us  fine  and  well  supplied  baxaar,  and  the 
thruugh  the  various  processes  of  reooement  and  roning  mausoleum  of  ImAm  Beta,  the  magnificence  oJ  which. 
Into  iMfs,  previous  to  being  shipped  at  Cardiff  The  with  Us  silver  gates.  Jewelled  doors,  rails  once  of  solid 
fum.-icet,  refineries,  and  roUing-mills  employ  a great  gold,  glkterlng  domes  and  minarets,  and  handsome 
many  persons;  the  wages  for  men  rangixig  from  13s.  arcades,  is  almost  unequalled  in  Persia.  It  has.  how- 
to uis. ; of  women,  ironi  fit.  to  lOs.;  and  boys,  ever.  often  plundered;  and  Us  resources  are  said 
7s  to  I Is.  per  weeh.  The  trade  is  of  a rery  Buctu-  by  Mr.  Fraser  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Meshed  carrim  on 
ating  character,  and  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  a considerable  trade  with  Bokhara.  Balkh,  Candahar, 
often  tlirown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  even  of  Yoxd  and  Herat ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
3 or  3 furnaces.  Distress,  however,  is  lets  permanent  here  ployed  in  weaving  velvet  am  making  fine  pelisses,  both 
than  in  many  other  districts,  as  “ the  work  is  one  re-  of  which  are  much  esteemed  throughout  Persia.  (Xhs- 
quirlng  lews  experience  than  many  other  manufactures ; nerr’s  Perwia  ; Fratfr'i  Kkorauim,  ^c.) 
so  that  a demand  for  labour  Is  readily  met  by  a supply  ; MESSINA  fan.  Zmete  and  Afessmstt).  a celehrmled 
while,  on  the  other  band,  the  labourers  feci  do  great  re-  dty  and  lea-eort  of  Sicily,  cap.  Intendcnry.  near  the  N.B, 
iucuiice  to  transfer  themselves  to  Ue*b  employments.”  extremity  of  the  Island,  on  the  strak  oi  Us  own  name, 
iltound.  ffep.)  It  is  said  by  Mr.Nicbolson,  in  the  last  8 m.  N.W.  Reggio,  6^  m.  N.N.B.  Catania,  and  190 
cdiilon  of  the  Catm^rian  Oaiac,  that  ” there  Is  a marked  m.  R.  by  N.  Palermo  ; lat.  (of  its  llghtbouso)  38'-'  11' 
Impruvcment  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen ; most  of  30”  N.,  long.  16<>  94'  40"  E.  Pop.,  in  1891,  Including 
them  have  g^  oak  chests  of  drawers,  bright  as  sliver  : that  of  its  canton,  63, 779.*  The  city  has  a most  ini- 
cuplKvards.  with  a display  of  family  china  cups  and  posing  appearance  IVom  the  sea,  forming  a fine  circular 
glastri ; some  of  the  youn^  women  hare  a veneered  sweep,  about  9 m.  in  length,  on  the  W.  shore  of  tta 
work-box  ; and  ail  these  litUe  things  display  an  attention  magnificent  harbour,  from  which  it  rises  in  tbe  form  of 
to  the  lesser  comforts  and  luxuriiM  of  life,  of  which,  a few  an  amphitheatre;  and  bring  built  of  white  sUme,  k 
yean  ago.  they  had  no  idea.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a strikingly  contrasts  with  the  dark  forests  that  cover  tbe 
decided  Improvement  in  the  general  coadltiou  and  dr-  mountsdns  in  tbe  background  Prior  to  17S.  lha  bar- 
cumsUDces  of  our  workmen.”  (P.  421.)  hour  was  fronted  by  a magnificent  terrace  of  lofty 

But,  Dotaltbstanding  their  com^ratlvely  eocnfortable  bouses,  called  ihe  PaOaxxats,  haring  In  front  a broad 
condition,  and  the  great  increase  01  temperance  societies,  quay  decorated  with  statues  and  fountains.  But  tbe 
it  would  seem  that  Chartist  doctrines  have  made  a very  great  earthquake  of  that  year  laid  tbe  city  almost 
considerable  progress  auong  the  labourers  in  this  dis-  entirely  in  riiins,  and  though  tbe  terrace  still  exists, 
trict,  a circumstance  for  which  it  Is  not  very  easy  to  ac-  it  is  shorn  of  its  former  grandeur.  Tbe  quay  in 
count.  A larn  portion  of  the  Chartists  engaaeu  In  tbe  its  fron  , railed  tbe  fifarAsa,  has  now,  as  formerly, 
outbreak  at  Newport,  on  the  4tb  of  November,  1839,  numerous  fountains,  and  is  tne  favourite  promenade. 
w«rv  understood  to  be  from  Mrrtbyr  and  the  adjoining  Ruined  buildings,  and  other  TesUges  of  tbe  earth- 
Iron-works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  severe,  but  whole-  quake,  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  city  ; and 
some,  castigation  they  received  on  that  occasion  may  not  lew  bouses  nave  now  more  than  9 stories.  Swin- 
have  been  thrown  away  ; and  that  it  may  help  to  dU-  bume.  who  vidled  Messina  before  1783,  complaioed 
abuse  them  of  their  prejudices,  and  hinder  th^  from  that  Its  Interior  was  dirty,  with  narrow  streets,  gloomy 
again  becoming  the  dupes  of  detimipg  demagones.  houses,  little  bustle  of  trade,  and  still  leu  show  of 
The  communication  with  Cardiff  is  effectra  by  means  luxury.  According  to  Smyth,  hoarever.  Uie  modem 
of  the  (ilomorgantblro  Canal  (completed  In  1794).  which  city  Is  regularly  built,  well  paved  with  square  blocks  of 
commences  at  Merthyr,  and  mds.  after  a coarse  of  lava,  and  sevenU  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  handsome, 
2.6  m..  In  the  tideway  of  the  Taff.  near  Its  entrance  into  omaroeoted  with  numerous  churches,  convents,  statuea. 
Penarth  harbour,  the  entire  descent  being  6il  ft.  {See  and  fountains.  The  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
CAonirr,  i.  .637.)  In  1836,  lIM.ooo  tons  of  Iron  were  sent  and  that  of  San  Otopanni  di  UaUa,  are  both  well-built 
down  (his  canal.  The  late  Improvements  of  the  Marquis  and  handsome.  Tbe  fountain  In  the  centre  of  the 
of  Bute  in  the  port  of  Cardiff  nave  alio  been  of  essential  former  ranks  with  the  finest  in  Sidly.  The  cathedral, 
advantage  to  the  exoort  trade  of  Merthyr- Trdvil.  The  erected  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Nor- 
Taff-vale  railway,  for  which  the  act  of  parliament  was  mans,  has  been  repestcdly  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
procured  In  1836.  and  which  is  Intended  to  connect  the  it  is  a Gothic  building,  with  a heavy  and  gloomy  exte> 
mining  district  of  Merthyr  with  t'ardiff,  wu  opened  u rior:  the  lotMinr,  loougb  devoid  of  taste,  is  richly 
far  at  Newbridge.  14  m.  rf.  Cardiff,  in  Oct.  IMO;  and  it  ornamented.  The  prinei^  entrance  is  handsome  ; and 
Is  stated  that  the  traffic,  u well  u the  number  of  passen-  the  nave  is  supported  ny  Immense  mwntte  columns 
gen.  already  exceed!  the  original  estimate.  This  rail-  taken  from  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Neptune.  The 
war,  when  completed,  will,  with  Its  various  branches,  great  altar  and  the  roof  of  the  choir  are  set  off  with 
have  a length  of  25  m. : tbe  capital  is  estimated  at  mosaics  and  precious  stones : the  carved  work  of  the 
CfiO.otvv.  pulpit  It  said  to  be  a du^-d'ompreo(  the  Sicilian  scul|itor 

The  Reform  Act  created  Merthyranarl.  bor..wUh  the  Gagginl.  llie  church  of  Monte  VIrgine  has  some  good 
priv  liege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  ; the  elcc-  paiDtlngs  in  fresco,  and  that  of  St.  Giorgio  Is  rery  rich 
Coral  limits  comprising  the  par.  of  Merthrr-'X^vil.excrot  In  marbles  and  inlaid  work,  and  has  some  tolerablo 
parts  of  the  bainlrts  of  Forest  and  Toil  and  CynoD,  the  pictures.  Adjacent  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  a noble 
entire  par.  tif  Aberdare.and  the  hamlrt  of  Cofn-Coed-r-  building  at  the  & extremity  of  the  dty.  is  a large  oiicii 
Cumner,  in  the  ;»ar.  of  Valnor.  Reg.  electors.  In  1839-40,  space  planted  and  laid  out  In  public  walks.  The  t>iher 
689.  Mertbyr  Is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  eloctions  public  buildings  include  a large  hMpital,  several  asylums 
for  the  CO.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the  upper  dtr.  of  various  kinds,  9 theatres,  towu-ball,  exchange,  bank, 
^ Inland.  Caerphilly  ; ondacourtof  requesU  siU  monthly  * Ac«rd*i*toih«-<«<i*imiif«sih*p».,tnl79a.w*soni»46rf>43, 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  DOt  exceeding  6J.  An  act  was  so  ihi  u wvJd  sypesr  to  smrij  As&tsd  la  the  tassrval. 


MESSINA. 


METZ.  SU 


ice.  Meiftnn  is  surrouDdM  by  mn  old  irre>  I 
fniinr  wall,  finished  by  Charles  V.  The  citadel,  a pen*  | 
UMfoitAl  fortress,  creeled  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harwur, ' 
is  constructed  accorritnii  to  the  principles  of  Vauban  ; 
bnt  though  well  provided  with  Iwmh-proof  qiurters  and 
stores,  it  is  badly  sitiuted  and  cornmanded  In  almost 
every  part.  Two  strong  and  well  built  forts  hare,  how* 
ever,  been  cnnstriioted  on  rminences  above  the  town, 
that  would  grcatlv  annoy  and  harass  an  enemy  during 
any  operation  against  the  citadel.  The  town  Is  further 
defeiKled  by  a fort  nhaced  so  as  to  cohtmand  the  mouths 
of  the  Fitimare.  which  arc  the  onW  places  where  an 
enemy  could  land  with  cannon.  The  port,  to  which 
Met«ma  Is  wholly  indebted  fur  her  prosperitr,  and  even 
cxisti-iice,  is  formed  by  a lengtljenM  curved  longue  of 
land,  tliat  might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  an  artificial 
cirrtilar  mole,  projecting  first  N.K.  from  the  main  land, 
and  then  bending  round  to  the  W.  in  the  form  of  n 
sickle.*  The  entrance  on  the  N..  about  700  yards 
arross.  Is  defended  on  the  W..  or  main-land  side,  by 
the  Iwution  of  Porto  Hcale,  anti  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mrv«>d  promontory  Fort  Salvatore.  A light-house 
has  been  constructed  on  the  extreme  K.  verge  of  the 
promontory.  The  noble  basin  thus  enclosed  Is  about 
4 m.  In  circuit,  and.  having  deepwater  throughout.  Is 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  fleets : it  is,  in  f^'t, 
not  only  the  fioeat  harbor  In  the  Mediterranean,  but 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  we  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge. Men-of-war  moor  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  In 
about  S5  fathoms ; but  merchantnsen  Uc  alongside  the 
<may,  and  have  every  facility  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  pratlque-ofSce,  the  flih-niarket.  and  the  custom- 
house. are  all  on  the  Marina.  The  laxaretto.  the  best 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Sicllv,  is  in  the  K.  angle  of 
the  harbour.  The  situation  of  Messina,  on  the  strait 
between  Italv  and  Sicily,  and  her  admirable  port,  give 
her  great  advatitaees  as  a commerrial  ns/rrpdf ; and 
were  Sicily  and  Naples  subject  to  an  enlightened 
government,  abla  and  willing  to  put  down  abuses,  and 
to  call  into  activity  their  long  dormant  energies,  Mes- 
sina would  certainly  be  one  ol  the  pealest  em|K>riutos 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  as  it  is.  her  trade  is  very 
considerable,  iler  exports  consist  principally  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  olive  oil,  silk,  linseed,  wines  and  spirits, 
shumac,  liquorice,  nus,  corn,  salted  fish.  Ac.  Almost 
all  the  silk  exported  from  Sicily  is  shipped  here.  The 
Imports  consist  nf  colonial  produce,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hides,  hardware.  Ac.  We  subjoin  an 


Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal 
Ankles  exported  from  Messina  In  1H39; 


Arxols  sskd  rrssn  of  tartar 

Harilla  ... 

Rrlmklonc 

ranlHarhlM 

Com,  gr^n.  ami  p«lo«  - 

t'etun  «oi4  « • 

K««rn4-r« 

Pith,  Mlinl 

Pruiu,  dt7  and  pkklod 
t iraogv*  mkI  Ioommu 
{.rroon  Juke* 
lintceu 
Other  •reds 
Ltquancr  pane 
(Ml  tSira 

Mama  ... 
Ha** 

Salt 

Khtunac  • 

Mlk* 

Satins  ... 
Wiiwand  Mtiilts 
Oibor  aiUcMS  . • - 


rwt*. 

dlitn 

ditto 

ditto 

i|r*. 

rvt*. 

lb*. 

r«tt. 

ditto 

bnsoi 

gallt. 

qrv 

Ctrl*. 
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gall*. 

rwt*. 
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rwU. 

lb*. 
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a,l'/u 
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S.Mi 
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4.91CI 
.175 

54474  

6,6  V5  li.6«»6 
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394.5114  7«.9U3 
Irt4457  6415 

W>.V.4  3I.V66 
11.4'tt  5.7.Vi 

6. V5V  n.96t> 
545 AV»  d-i.r-Ji 

»I3  VA74 
ll.St.5  9,'»73 
6i)|  rti 
>9,177  8.144 

5X.U.W  4VA'‘* 
<K7.7|y  T.I.'V 
'7*i4«9  *7/«i, 
. . 69.VI6 


Total  valtro  - - - - | - • • 4im.tx5| 

( if ocgrrvor'r  Krportt  on  .SiciUf  i SmyiA's  Siciiff,  pp.  1 13 
^123.;  AwirtTa  Sici/tf.  pp.SM-afil..  Ac.) 

Messhia  Is  the  see  or  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence 
of  a Greek  protopafMU,  with  authority  throughout  Skilr, 
tail  who  Is  mimiiiatad  by  the  pope.  It  U the  seat  or  a 
ro^  court  of  appeal,  and  of  crlmiual.  civil,  and  commer- 
cial tribunals  ; and  has  a municipal  tMuik,  several  momii 
di  piftd,  or  government  loan  banas,  and  other  beiievolcnt 
Institutions.  Next  to  commerce.  Its  inhabs.  ant  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  tunny  and  other  fisheries  ; and  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  stuffs,  especially  damasks  and  satins. 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a lyceum.  a royal  col- 
lege for  law  and  medicine,  and  an  extensive  public 
library  ; but  SImond  says  that  Messina  appears  to  have 
nuule  slow  progress  in  retliiemeot,  compared  with  Ca- 
tania or  Paienno.  *'  The  education  of  young  people  is 
more  neglected  ; very  few  in  the  lower  ranks  can  read  ; 
and  the  nobilltr  do  not  in  general  reside  in  Messina : in 
short,  it  is  neither  fasbiooable.  nor  learned,  nor  rish  j nor 
is  it.  I think,  particularly  hospitable.”  {SimoHcti  itaiif, 

• Thl*.  in  ibr  o4d  81rilisn  lanctuMP'.  w«*  csUmI  ZmwX%  vhsece 
itw  orlgiMl  asM  of  the  lova.  irsotyfc/**  -Ub.  vL  cag.54 


Ac.,&2&.)  But,  how  deficient  soever  in  these  respects, 
Messina  has  advantages  of  another  s«>rt  that  entitle  her, 
in  the  estimation  of  her  citizens,  to  look  down  with  con* 
tempt  on  most  other  places.  These  consist  in  the 
possession  of  an  autograph  letter  of  the  V'irgin  Mary, 
addressed  to  the  MesKinlans.  and  assuring  them  of  her 
espi'CuU  prulecttun  ; and  what  Is,  If  possible,  still  more 
preciuus,  a lock  rf  the  Virgin's  hair,  given  by  her  to  tl>e 
persons  entrusted  with  the  conveyance  of  the  letter  ! To 
question  ttiC  genuineness  of  these  valuable  relics  would, 
in  Messina  at  least,  be  rather  hasarilous  ; and,  tinder 
such  clrcumsUnces.  «o  need  nut  wonder  that  it  is  firmly 
: believed  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  city  was  saved  from 
I famine  hr  the  otmortune  arrival  of  a supply  of  corn,  tent 
by  the  virgin.  The  ontv  wonder  Is.  that  she  has  allowed 
it  to  be  so  often  brungnt  to  the  Iwliik  of  destruction  by 
earthquakes,  and  devastated  by  the  (lUgue.  A splendid 
/e/r  is  annually  given  iu  the  great  ^iiare  In  honour  of 
the  exalted  protectreu  and  benefactress  of  the  city.  Very 
few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  rem.iin  ; a consequence, 
DO  doubt,  of  the  numerous  earthquakes  by  which  it  has 
been  visited. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  and  early  blstonr  of  Messina 
diffur  considerablv.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
Very  ancient  \ and  most  probably  derived  the  name  it  has 
so  long  Imme  from  a settlement  having  been  mode  In  it 
by  a bodv  of  emigrants  from  Messene,  in  Greece.  Having 
been  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  It  b^-ame,  under  them, 
one  of  the  most  populous,  woalthr.and  powerful  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  wau  the  first  town  of  the  island  that  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Kumans.  (CfUarii  Orbit  .^isZmaf,  1. 
973.  ; Attend  Uni*rrtal  //rt/orw,  ill.  513..  8vo.  ed.) 

The  principal  political  events  m the  history  of  Messina, 
in  modem  times,  are  its  successful  resistance  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  by  whom  It  was  besieged.  afVr  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  ; and  its  revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1^4, 
followed.  In  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  Its  virinitr  by  a French  force.  In  1743  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Messina,  with  tlie  most  destructive  violence, 
sweeping  ofP  the  greater  number  of  the  Inhabs. 

MKTZ  (an.  lUrodvrvm,  afterwards  .Vctf/oina/rfirf  and 
Metis,  whence  its  present  rutme).  a strongly  fortified  city 
of  France,  dep.  Moselle,  of  w hich  it  is  the  cap.,  at  tha 
Junction  of  the  Moselle  and  SHIIe,  «0m.  W.N.W.  Stras- 
biturg,  and  aliout  IHOm.  E.N.E.  Paris;  lat.  49^7' 5^ 
N.,  lung,  y 15"  E.  Pop.,  in  183G,  42.793.  " Meta  It 
a fine  old  city  : but.  like  most  fortified  places,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houses  loRy.  Near  the  river  It  It 
more  open,  the  quays  are  broad,  and  the  bridges  magnl* 
fleent.  The  river  is  clear  and  rapid,  and  swells  to  aa 
expanded  stream  where  not  ronfioeu  by  the  emlmk* 
ments.  as  it  is  within  (he  fortifications.*’  (Jaceb’t  IVctrq^ 
Crrmanff,  Ac.,  p.  4.X4i.)  Mela  was  fortified  by  Marshals 
Vauban  and  Uellelsle : It  has  several  strong  outworks, 
aud  a citadel  on  the  Moselle ; Init  the  latter  was  partly 
dismantled  during  the  Kevohition,  and  Its  esplanane  has 
been  laid  out  in  public  walks,  which  command  a nobla 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  aud  its  bounding  hills. 
The  ciu  has  9 gates  and  drawbridges,  but  only  C are  in 
use.  Tbe  must  conspicuotu  public  Imllding  is  the  ca* 
thedral,  a vast  pile,  commenced  In  1014.  but  r>ot  Wished 
till  I54«.  It  is  about  390  ft.  In  length,  the  height  of  the 
nave  being  about  140  ft.,  and  that  of  the  lower  about  400 
ft.f  The  latter,  which  is  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archU 
tecture.  has  in  It  a bell  weighing  26,(HX)lbs.  The  whole 
edifice  Is  remarkable  for  lightness.  Mr.  Jacob  says  that 
the  cathedral  of  Mets  was  the  must  perfect  Gothic  struc* 
ture  he  saw  on  the  Continent ; and  that,  though  not  so 
old  as  Westminster  Atibey.  it  may  vie  in  external  iMUtjr 
with  that  venerable  pile.  The  miliUry  honpital.  built  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  aV„  Is  a noble  edifice,  ennsisting  of 
two  ranges  of  building,  and  capable  of  easily  aceoimno* 
dating  1.500  patients.  The  HAUi  du  Oimsemfmrmt.  % 
large,  though  rather  heavy  fabric,  fronts  the  esplanade  ; 
it  is  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  jiirtlce  and  the  citjr 
library  ; the  Utter  has  above  30,0no  vols.,  among  whkn 
are  numerous  works  printed  in  the  l.Mb  century,  and 
about  («00  M8S.,some  of  the  10th  century.  (Guide  dm 
yoj/agemr.)  'Fbe  barracks,  military  magazines,  prefec* 
ture,  town*haII.  and  mint,  several  of  the  churches,  the 
new  market,  the  thc«tre,  with  a portico  of  the  Tuscan 
order.  Ac.,  are  among  the  other  edifices.  Tbe  Moselle 
aud  the  Seille,  Id  ana  near  the  city,  are  crossed  by  at 
least  20  bridges.  The  principal  school  nf  artillery  and 
militaryengineering(  Aewfedt*  (frWe.  or  <C AppiieaiMm)\n 
France  is  cslablishixl  here.  Its  library  has  a choice  col- 
lection of  about  lu.fino  volt,  of  military  and  scientific 
works,  with  sundry  MSS.  of  Vauban  and  other  dlstio* 
guishetl  jiersons.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  Midz  has  two 
other  public  libraries,  with  several  cunventi  and  rha- 
ritablo  asylums,  a Proiest.ant  church,  a s)nagr>gue,  a 
royal  college,  a university  academy,  an  ecclesiattical 
school,  and  other  seminaries;  a srhout  for  the  line  arts, 
a royal  society  of  arts  and  beilet  leUret  ; an  agriculttiral 
society,  a society  for  tl»c  eucouragemnit  of  primary  in* 

( Tlwra  It  lonw  dticrv^oncr  in  ih«  suihoiiilet  s*  lo  iImm  meo- 
tam  i but  Uss  sbovt  must  bv  nrsrij  socuxsit. 
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•tructlon.  Mil  coHectloD«  In  Mtural  btitorj.  nliwrmlno, 
«nd  chcmiitrjr ; a boUnlc  garden,  a Ijlng4n  hoepilaT,  a 
MvlnKi'  bank,  a Ac. 

Met!  it  t>te  tee  of  a ultbop,  and  the  teat  of  a rojral 
court  for  the  dept,  of  Moeelle  and  Aidetinet,  and  of 
tribunalt  of  prlniary  JurUdlctioa  and  commerce,  and 
a chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  b«ad<quarteri  of 
the  third  military  dltition  of  France.  **  It  it  alto  a 
iDanufacturins  city,  in  which  are  made  wooilm  gooda 
of  rarlous  kiodt.  hotiery.  cotton  goodt,  table<Iineo, 
printed  paper,  tnu^ral  inttrumenU,  itarch,  and  gun- 
powder ; It  hat,  braidet,  teveral  eatenatre  tanneriet. 
Much  trade  urlginatet  here  from  the  produce  of  the 
Tinea,  tome  portion  of  which  It  conrerted  into  wine, 
but  more  into  brandy  and  vinegar ; and  Meta  la 
ceiebrated  tor  the  preparation  of  varkma  kind*  of  con- 
fectluoery.  It  la  encircled  by  hllla,  covered  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  with  fruit-gardena  and  vineyarda.  The 
vlneyarda  are  raoatly  in  atnul  dirUiooa.  and  principally 
cultivatod  by  tmall  proprletora.  wbo  are  extremely  poor, 
and  almoftt  ail  Involved  in  debt  to  the  capUalitU  of  the 
city,  who  take  from  them  their  wine,  brandv,  and  vinegar 
ai  toon  at  It  ia  made."  (Jacob's  View  <g  the  Agric. 
Qfrmamg,  SfC.,  43TI— 4». ) 

The  royal  gimpowder  fKtory,  on  an  iaiand  In  the 
Motelle.  near  the  city,  ia  auperior  to  moat  othera  in  the 
hJngilom.  Meti  haa  alao  a royal  cannon  foundry,  a aalu 
peiie  refinery,  and  produce!  leather,  cotton  yem,  military 
and  other  bata,  miiallna,  beet-root  augar,  chicory,  naila, 
and  other  articica  of  hardware,  cuUerv,  buttona,  pue.  Ac. 

Thia  ia  a very  ancient  dty.  It  atUI  poaicaaea  aeveral 
ruins  belonging  to  the  Roman  period,  among  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  that  appears  to  have  con- 
veyed water  to  a neaimariktiOTs  near  the  8.  extremity  of 
the  dty.  The  site  of  the  Utter  it  now  occupied  by  out- 
work! belonging  to  the  fortifications.  Paita  of  an  am- 
phitheatre aj^  of  a Roman  palace  are  aUll  traceable  in 
the  dty.  It  iullered  conaideraldv.  about  enwo  70,  from 
•ome  exceaace  of  the  troopa  of  Vitelliua  Hist., 

lib.  i.  cap.  71.  >,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  uvage 
barbariam  of  Attila  in  4AS.  It  had,  however,  recovered 
a Urge  portion  of  iu  former  proapeiity  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  became  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Auatraaia. 
From  the  lUh  century  to  15M,  when  It  waa  taken  by 
Henry  II.,  It  was  an  independent  fiourithhig  city.  In 
the  same  year  that  it  waa  twen  by  Henry,  it  waa  besieged  I 
by  the  Rmperor  Charles  V.,  with  an  armv  of  lOO.uno 
men.  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  luoceaafiiHy  dcfemled  the 
town,  and  Charles  waa  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege. 
It  waa  fiiiallr  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  (Hmgo,  art.  MotcUe  ; Guide  dm 
yopaeeur,  Ac.l 

HbUUTHi'..adep.or  France, reg.  K.B.,  formerlypart 
of  the  proT.  of  Ixirraine,  between  lat.  48^  VF  and  N., 
and  long,  b*)  40' and  7*^  SO'  B.,  having  N.  the  (Mp.  Moeelle, 
B.  Baa  Khin,  S.  Votgea,  and  W.  Meuae.  Length,  R.  to 
W.,  74  ro. ; average  breadth,  about  36m.  Area,608,9SS 
bectarea.  IN)p.,ln  1836, 4S4.36&  The  Vosges  mounUina 
run  through  Ine  E.  part  of  the  dep..  the  aurUce  of  which 
la  mostly  covered  with  their  ramltkations,  though  these 
rise  to  no  great  elevation.  The  dep.  belonca  almost 
wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle,  which  river  Intersects 
its  W.  part  from  S.  to  N.,  and  is  Joined,  within  its  IlmlU, 
by  the  Meuribe.  The  Utter  rises  in  the  dep.  Vosges, 
runs  generally  in  a N.W.  direction,  and,  after  a course  of 
between  70  and  80  m.,  unites  with  the  Moselle  about  6 m. 
below  Nancy,  to  which  it  Is  navigable.  Besides  Nancy, 
Ht.  Dl6  and  Luneville  are  on  its  banks ; and  it  receives 
the  Murtagne,  Veiouse,  and  Mosulle.  The  SHIle  and 
harre  are  the  other  chief  rivers  of  the  dep.  There  are 
numoroui  small  lakes,  one  of  which  occupies  an  area  uf 
623  hectares.  In  1H34,  U was  eatimated  that  308,636 
bectarea  of  the  surface  were  arable,  71,861  in  pasture, 
1H.371  In  vineyards,  116,306  in  woods,  and  in 

orchards,  Ac.  The  land  la  verv  unooual  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, ami  ia  very  indifferently  farmeo:  but  more  com  is 
groirn  than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  The 
total  produce  of  the  harvest  of  1H36,  was  estimated  at 
3.434,. 600  hectolitres,  cbiefiy  wheat  and  oats : in  the  same 
vear.  the  crop  of  potatoes  waa  estimated  at  2,143.000 
hectolitres.  Before  the  Revolution,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  limited  to  the  decllviiie#  of  bills  with  a southern 
aspect:  but  iu  culture  has  since  been  very  much 
extended,  the  quality  of  the  produce  being  less  regarded 
than  the  quantity.  About  560,000  hectolitres  of  wme  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  aiinui^,  of  which  the  greater 
ban  is  consumed  in  the  dep.  The  wines  are  generally 
Inferior,  though  the  growths  of  Pagoy,  'i*hlaucourt, 
Amavllle.  Baudonville,  and  others,  ma^  be  classed  among 
the  secondary  qualities  of  wine  ordinairrt.  {JmUien,  To^ 
uagrapbie,  p.  46.)  Dried  plums  and  preserved  aprt«:ots 
form  important  articles  of  commerce : and  the  forests, 
which  are  more  extensive  than  in  most  deps..  fUrnlsb  a 
good  deal  of  timber.  1'he  pastures  are  naturally  good, 
but  receive  little  allcution  from  the  farmer.  Iu  1.190, 
there  were  eslimattxi  to  be  84,000  hewl  of  black  cattle,  j 
and  167,000  sbeep,  in  the  dep.,  but  both  are  of  indifferent  j 
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quality.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  Improved  bv  fhe 
floe  stud  of  Roaidres.  Hogs  of  an  improved  breed  are 
Duroeroua,  and  their  flesh  and  lard  are  sent  to  distant 

Puts  of  France.  A great  many  poultry  are  reared. 

roperty  is  much  subdivided.  In  1835,  of  I7I.6B3  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  contribution  Jbnciire,  100^43  were 
assessed  at  less  than  5 fr,  and  M.437  at  from  6 to  10  fr. 
Turf  and  lime  are  among  the  chief  mineral  product!  ; 
there  are  some  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster,  and  a 
few  iron  mines;  but  the  Utter  have  been  ebandnned. 
The  salt  mines  and  springs  at  Dieuse,  Vic,  Mnyenvic, 
Ac.,ytekl  about  46,0On,000  ailoer.  of  salt,  and  l.nin,ooo 
do.  w soda  a vear.  Aboot  33,000  hands  are  saM  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufartnres  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam, 
woollen  stuflk.  glass,  and  eeitbeDsraitN  and  In  embroidery, 
dvetng  cotton  stuflk,  tanning,  Ac.  At  Baccarat  Is  a large 
glau  manufaRtorv,  employing  a great  maiw  hands. 

Ueurthe  is  divided  into  5 amiods.:  chief  towns.  Nancy 
the  cap..  Tout,  ChAteau-Salina.  Sarrebourg,  arid  Lun^ 
ville.  It  sends  6 mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  I>ep.  Number  of 
eieccors.ln  1838.39.1,319.  Total  public  revenue,  in  1831, 
16,7!M.303  fr.  {Hugo,  art.  Meurtme  : QMeiat  Tabire.) 

MBUMB,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.E.,  formerly  part 
of  the  proT.  of  l^orralne,  chiefly  bMween  lat.  48^  IA'  N., 
and  49°  35'  N.,  and  long  6^  atid^  £.;  having  N.  Dutch 
Luxemburg  and  the  deps.  Ardennes  and  MoseUe,  K. 
Moselle  and  Meurtbe,  8.  Vosges  and  Haute  Manse,  and 
W.  Marne  usd  Ardennes.  Length,  N.  to  8.,  NOm. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  40  m.  Area,  630,556  bertares. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  314,588.  Surfhee  geuei^ly  blilv,  the  bills 
being  ramificatiaDt  of  Che  Vosges  and  FauciUes  moun- 
tains, with  an  average  height  of  from  I.UOO  to  IJOOft., 
though  they  sometimes  reach  m elevation  of  1.6U0  A. 
The  Meuse  traverses  the  dep.  in  its  entire  length  t the 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Omahi,  Chiers.  and  Aire. 
I’he  plateau,  in  the  B.,  separating  the  basins  of  tho 
Mouse  msd  the  Moiellc,  and  other  poitloos  of  the  siirfsee, 
are  not  very  productive ; but  there  are.  notwHbstaisding, 
about  335,00(1  hertares  of  rkb  soil  In  Uie  dro.,  chieflv  m 
the  vallm’s  of  the  Meuse  and  Omain.  In  1 834.  according 
to  the  oAclat  tables,  336.1<*0  hectares  were  aral4e,  49,473 
do.  In  nseadows,  13,640  do.  in  vineyards,  7.387  dio.  in 
orchards,  Ac.,  and  137,755  do.  in  woms.  The  produce 
of  com  In  1835  was  estimated  at  3,440,000  hectolitres,  of 
which  1,193.000  were  wheat.  Potatoes,  oleaginous  plants, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  among  the  other  articles  of  culture. 
Gooseberries  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  garden# 
round  Bar  and  l.lgny,  and  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
fecUonary.  for  which  those  towns  are  criebrated.  The 
produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  400,000  hectnl.  a 
year.  The  wines  of  Bar-ie-Duc,  Bussey- ia-C6te,  Preue, 
Llgny,  Ac.,  are  delicate  light  wines,  ranking  In  the  first 
class  of  vms  ordinairft  f but  they  do  not  keep  above 
two  rears,  and  do  not  bear  carriage.  (JuU*en,43.)  Along 
the  Meuse  are  rich  pasture  lands ; and  at  Void,  cheese, 
similar  to  that  of  Gruy6re,  and  excellent  butter,  am 
made.  A good  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  In  the 
dep. ; but  live  stock  is  in  general  indmerent.  The  pro- 
duce of  wool  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  IM.000  kilo^r.  a 
year.  In  1835.  of  157,180  properties  subject  to  the  c««- 
tfibuiion  Joncibre,  89,566  were  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr., 
and  33,169  at  from  6 to  10  fr.  Iron,  slates,  and  good 
bullding-scooe,  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  There 
are  between  20  and  30  iron  furnaces  {kauis  fimmeanr) 
in  the  dep. ; and  the  csiabUsbmenta  at  Thouoelle  atwl 
Steoay  produce  each  about  1,500,000  kllogr.  of  iron  a 
year.  About  500.000  kilogr.  a year  of  cotton  yam  am 
made  at  Bar-le-Duc,  wbi^,  also,  has  fabrics  of  paper, 

f;lue,  Ac.,  and  is  the  entrepdi  of  a large  trade  iu  timber 
rora  the  forests  of  the  dep.  There  are  numerous  glass- 
wurks.  sritb  lime-kilns,  potteries,  beet-root  sugar  far- 
torlN,  Ac.  Manr  working  cutlers,  shoemakers,  and 
other  artisans,  emigrate  for  a part  of  the  year  from  this 
into  other  parts  of  France,  and  even  to  the  adJxcent  foreign 
countries,  with  the  products  of  thrir  industry,  or  in  search 
of  employment  Meuse  la  subdivided  into  4 arronda. ; 
chief  towns.  Bar-le-Duc,  thecap..Commercy,  Montmfdy, 
Verdun.  It  sends  4 mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Numb^ 
of  electors,  183k.h19.  1,186.  Total  public  revenue  (1831) 
9,071,543 fr.  (//ago,  art  Mruse  ; Ojffletat  Tab/rt,  ) 
Mxusa  or  Maesb  (Dutch  Maas.  an.  Mesa),  a river 
of  W.  Kurope,  flowing  through  the  N.B.  part  of  France. 
Belgium,  and  the  S.  of  Holland ; its  basin  being  situated 
between  those  of  tho  Marne  and  Scheldt  to  the  W.,  and 
of  the  Moselle  to  the  H.  It  rises  in  the  dep.  of  Haute 
Name,  in  France,  10  m.  N.E.  Langres,  in  about  lat. 
48^  N.,  long.  5(336'  K.,  and  runs  at  first  generally  N. 
through  the  deps.  of  Haute  Marne,  Votgra,  Meuse, 
and  Ardennes.  Near  Charlemont  it  leaves  France,  bait 
it  continues  its  previous  dlrectlun  to  Namur,  where  it 
receives  the  Sambre  from  the  W.  It  here  makes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  N.K.,  in  which  direction  it  con. 
tinues  through  the  provt.  of  Namur,  Liege,  and  Lim- 
burg, to  about  lat.5i°  30'  N.  It  afterward  curvet  tu  the 
W..  flowing  between  N.  Brabant  and  Guelderlaod  ; ami 
Anally  at  NVoudrk*h''m.  in  lat.  5P  i'y,  ami  hmg.  .Y^, 
enters  the  Ubineor  \1aal,  which  loses  its  own  name  to 
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AMuiM  Uut  of  th«  Hm<.  (See  Rhinl)  lu  entlr*  course 
m«y  be  estimated  at  400  m. ; nearly  the  half  of  which  is 
in  rrance.  It  is  narigable  for  }.4lhs  of  this  extent,  or 
as  far  as  Vertlun,  dcp.  Meuse.  Its  chief  aflluents  are 
the  Bar  In  France,  the  Lease,  Sombre,  and  Ourte  in  Bel. 
eium  ; and  the  Roer  and  Nlers  In  Holland.  Proceeding 
irum  Its  source  to  its  mouth,  the  chief  cities  and  toirns 


thU  drcniBstaaice.  nearly  as  moeh  as  to  the  diflbreiice  of 
latitude  In  so  extensive  a country,  may  be  attributed  that 
singular  variety  of  climate  by  which  It  is  dittlngulshed 
from  most  other  regions.  The  Cordillera,  or  chain 
of  mountains,  genermly  regarded  as  a portion  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  that  enters  Mexico  on  the  S., 
where  It  borders  with  tluatcmala,  diverges,  as  It  proceeds 


on  its  b^nks  are  Neufehitcau,  Verdun,  Sedan.  Mesi^res,  ' K.,  into  two  great  arms.  like  the  up(>er  part  of  tne  letter 
t'harleinoiit,  and  Civet  in  France  ; Dlnant.  Namur,  and  i Y.  following  the  line  nf  the  coasts  on  either  side.  The 
Liege  In  Belgium  ; and  Maestricbt,  lloermond,  Venloo,  ' most  westerly  oftheso  chains,  or  that  parallel  to  the  shores 
and  Crave  in  llollaikd.  before  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  i of  the  Padlb  Ocean,  has  some  very  high  summits ; and 
The  Meuse  communualcs  with  the  Altne,  and  thence  preserves  Its  moiintalncnis  character  till  It  Joins,  on  tho 


with  the  Seine  and  Somme  by  the  canal  of  Ardennes  t 
with  the  Skhrldt,  by  means  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
t'barlcriiy  cauai ; and  with  both  the  Scheldt  and  Che 
Rhine  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Great  North 
('.trial ; in  addition  to  which,  many  other  canals  connected 
with  It  are  In  progresa  BaLGitrM,  1.  3:lb-6. 

3(7  ) 

MKXICO  (UNITED  STATES  OF),  a federal  re. 
public  of  N.  America,  lying  between  the  lAth  and  33d 

Kralifls  of  N.  lat.  ana  and  113^  W.  long.,  being 
unded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  W.  dlitricts  of  the  United 
S(4tr»  of  N.  America  and  that  wild  region  called  New 
C.iliroruUi.  K.  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  S.  by  Ouateniala,  and  W.  and  S.W.  ^ the 
PariHr  Ocean.  The  litre  dividing  Mexico  from  Texas 
commences  with  the  river  Nueces,  which  it  follows  up  to 
its  source,  and  then  runs  N.  to  the  head  of  the  Colorado, 
whence  it  stretches  W..  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
cutifederatloD.  lire  line  of  separation  on  the  side  of 
Giutemala  Is  very  Irregular,  commencing  E.  with  Che 
river  Sarstoon,  which  It  follows  to  Us  source,  and  then 
takes  a N.  Erection  to  lat.  17^  3(F  N. ; it  ihcnoe  runt  W. 
and  S.W.  to  lat.  I2r°4y,  where  It  assumes  a N.E.  cmirse, 
iticiuding  the  prov.  ChUpa.  Greatest  length  fW>m  N.W. 
<o  S.E.,  1,700  m. ; greatest  breadth  about  600  m.  Area 
estimate  at  1,330,441  tq.  m.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  our  acquaintance  with  this  vast 
country : few  even  of  the  principal  towns  and  rivers 
are  correctly  laid  down,  except.  Indeed,  within  the  small 
circle  personalty  visited  by  Humboldt,  so  that  not  even  the 
elements  of  a good  map  exist ; and,  with  respect  to  pop., 
and  other  statistics,  the  unsettled,  disorderly,  and  almost 
lawless  state  of  the  country,  makes  inquiry  all  but  Im* 
possible.  Tbe  following  table  has  been  printed  in  the 
American  edition  of  Murrmff't  Emcf/ciop<eiiia  tif 
pkff,  and  some  other  works,  and  though  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  It,  It  is  probably  as  near  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  as  can,  at  present,  be  arrived  at : — 
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The  most  populous  dties  arc  Mexico  (ISO, 000),  Gtiada* 
laxara  (60,000),  San  Luis  Putoti  and  la  Puebla  (55.000 
each),  Oaxaca  and  QuerRaro  (40,000 each),  Guanaxuato 
(34.000).  and  Merida  ( iM.OOn). 

Of  this  great  tract  of  comilrjr,  which  Is  about  l-3d  as 
large  as  Europe,  the  portion  lying  S.  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  comprising  a Large  part  of  the  long  ana  nAr> 
row  Isthmus  that  connects  tfa«  American  peninsula*,  and 
separates  the  Atlantic  fhrni  the  Parlflc  (Kean,  is  by  fkr 
the  most  populous  and  rich,  both  In  mineral  and  vege- 
table proou^ons ; and  nearly  all  the  Information  gained 
respediug  Mexico  has  been  collected  in  that  part,  Co 
which  consequently  it  is  primarily  applicable.  The  re- 
gions N.  of  the  tropic  become  less  ^pulout  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward  ; and  many  large  districts  claimed  by  the 
republic,  and  divided  into  slates  and  territories,  are  al- 
most miknown,  being  inhabited  only  by  wild  Indian 
tiibcs,  baffling  all  the  xtlempts  of  their  nominal  masters 

to  rivilikC  or  subdue  them.  ■ Aacaia, ana  lyomo  oei  lovo.are  siiuairo  in  a ta<uoi  trail- 

The  surface  of  Mexico  Is  extremely  varied ; an^  to  | slUoa  Umestooe.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  were  at  tbe 


border  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Oregon,  or  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  other,  or  eastern  arm  of  tbe  Cordillera, 
begins  to  subside  after  reaching  the  SIst  or  22ddeg.at  lat., 
and  ultimately  subiidcs,  about  the  26th  or  27th  deg.  of 
lot.,  Into  the  vast  plains  of  Texas.  Now,  the  whole  of 
the  vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  great  arras, 
comprising  about  three-fifths  of  the  rnlire'surfaee  of  the 
republic,  consists  of  acentral  tablr-lcnd,  called  the  Pla. 
teau  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6.000  to  upwards  of 
8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea  I Hence,  though  a 
large  portion  of  this  plateau  be  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
torrid  lone,  it  enjoys  a temperate  climate ; Inclining,  in- 
deed, more  to  cold  than  to  excess  of  hnaL  Some  very 
high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the 
central  table-land ; and  it  Is  alto  traversed  In  parts  by 
pretty  well  defined  ridges,  which  divide  It  Into  extensive 
sub-plateaus,  to  which  diflferent  names  have  been  given. 
But  the  surface  is  Interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys ; 
and  In  some  directions  it  Is  quite  unbroken,  either  by 
depressions  or  by  bills.  Tims,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  carriaiges  proceed  from  the  capital.  In  the  centre 
of  tbe  plateau,  to  Santa  F£,  in  New  Mexico,  a distance  of 

l, 400  m.,  without  any  important  deviation  from  an  appa- 
rent level.  (Etsef  stir  ta  Sou*eile  Sepagne,  I.  3M.) 
The  roost  remarkable  tract  in  this  clevaiAl  region  it  the 
plain  of  Tenochtltlan  (In  which  It  the  cap.),  surrounded 
OT  ridges  of  poriib)rr1tic  and  basaltic  rocks,  running 
a.S.R.and  N.rl.w.  It  Is  of  an  ova]  form.  55  m.  long, 
and  37  m.  broad,  occiipylog  an  area  of  1,700  so.  m..  of 
which  about  160  sq.  m.  are  covered  with  water.  Its  S.E. 
side  Is  that  most  elevated,  and  here  are  seen  towering 
above  the  plain  the  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  17,716  ft., 
Iitacdhuatl  15.7d0  ft.,  Cittala^I  or  Orixaba  17, 3M  ft., 
and  Nauhcampopetl  or  the  Cope  de  Perote  1.3,416  ft. 
above  the  sea.  'Iwe  waters  of  the  valley  are  deposited  In 
5 principal  lakes  sltuaud  on  different  levels:  that  of 
Texruco,  which  Is  near  the  centre  of  the  vallev.  and  co- 
vers 70  sq.  m.,  is  the  least  elevated.  Further  N.  are  tha 
lakes  of  St.  Christoval  and  TooanttU  : while  S.  Is 
tbe  lake  Cbalco,  occupying  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. ; and 
these  three  are  5 It.  hlgner  than  lake  Tescuco.  The  most 
elevated,  however,  of  the  whole,  though  the  smallest. 
Is  the  lake  Zimpongo,  the  level  of  which  is  30  ft.  above 
that  nf  Tescuco.  These  lakes  arc  fed  by  small  rivers, 
and  having  no  natural  outlet,  are  drained  by  the  Desague 
of  Huchuetoca,  an  artificial  canal  cut  through  tbe  rock, 
12  m.  in  length,  150  ft.  df*ep,  and  900  ft.  wide  ; having  its 
embouchure  In  the  river  Vanuco,  which  flows  into  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  This  great  work,  completed  In  1780,  at 
an  expense  of  1,293,000/..  was  undertaken  to  obviate  the 
frequent  Imindattons.  some  of  which  did  great  damage 
to  the  capital.  The  water  of  lake  Teactico  is  salt,  that 
of  the  rest  Is  fresh  ; but  from  those  to  the  S.  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  is  copiously  disengaged,  the  smell  of 
which  Is  often  perceptible  at  Mexico. 

Besides  the  volcanoes  already  noticed,  those  of  Tuxtia, 
Jorullo,  and  Colima,  in  the  table-land,  are  at  present  in  a 
state  of  activity,  and  there  are  several  others  now  extinct. 
Jorullo.  which  stands  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  flr»t 
broke  out  In  1759 ; when  a tract  of  ground,  from  3 to  4 

m.  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated  bladder,  emittmg 
fiarors  and  fragments  of  rock  through  a thousand  a|<cr- 
tures.  Tbe*e  active  volcanoes  seem  to  l>e  connected 
with  others  parallel  to  them,  and  obviously  of  similar 
origin.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  In  Mexico,  but  they 
seldom  do  much  mischief. 

The  geolc^cal  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cordllleraa 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  great  mountains  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  granite  is  overlaid  by  gnoi<s, 
mica,  and  clay-slate;  fur  here  we  seldom  mei-t  with 
granite,  as  It  is  covered  with  porphyry,  greenstone, 
amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  o;her  rocks  of  Igneous 
oripn.  Granite,  however,  apix'ars  on  the  surface  In  the 
cbalu  bordering  the  Pacific,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is 
a natural  excavatiou  In  that  species  of  rock.  The  great 
reotral  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat.  14^  aiKl  2fP  N., 
is  a mass  of  porphyry,  characterised  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  hombleiKie.  and  the  entire  absence  of  quarts  ; 
and  in  It  are  contained  large  and  valuable  deiwsits  of 
gold  and  sliver.  These  ores,  however,  are  found  In  va- 
rious rocks : in  tbe  mines  of  Comanja  rich  veins  of  silver 
occur  in  slenite  ; In  those  of  GuanaxiuUn.  which  are  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  the  metal  ties  In  a primitive  clay- slate 
nassing  Into  talc-slate  : and  those  nf  Real  del  ('ard'mal, 
Xacata,  and  Lomo  del  Toro,  are  situated  in  a ta>d  of  trail- 
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time  of  hU  vUit  S.000  minM  of  ood  sIlTer  lo  Moxlco ; 
but  the  ignoruKO  tod  mUnile  which  prrr^l  iu  the 
country  h»re  irrefttl;  dlminiihed  their  importance  ai  a 
•ourcc  of  wealth. 

A/rtrr.— Mexico  tuflVrs  lerloui  dUadTantase*  from  the 
Want  of  water,  and  the  rireri.ai  ron<pared  with  the  extent 
of  terrltnrr,  are  few  ami  unimportant.  The  Hio  Oraiule  del 
Norte.  limecd,ha$  a course  or  more  than  1.300  m..  and  the 
Colorado  runs  about  700  m.  into  the  Giilph  of  Mexico. 
The  Rio  Grande  de’  Santiago,  called  by  the  natives  Tolo* 
totlao,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  ca> 
pltal.aod.  after  traversing  the  lake  Chapala,  falls  into  the 
rarifle  at  San  Bias.  The  Balsas,  or  Zacatula,  and  the 
Yn)>cs.  are  the  ooljr  other  rivers  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
plateau,  and  on  the  E.  side  are  the  Tula  and  Tampico 
and  (he  Tabasco,  flowing  into  the  Guliih  of  Mexico;  but 
they  have  bars  at  their  moutlis.  which  prevent  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  ottier  rivers  arc  short, 
and  might  more  properly  be  called  torrents.  The 
lakfw  arc  numerous  and  extensive;  and  the  principal, 
besides  those  in  the  plateau  of  Tenochtitlan,  already 
mentioned,  are  Chapala,  In  Xalisco,  which,  accordlne  to 
Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  1,300  sq.m. ; Pascuara  in  Mi* 
chmican.  Mcxtitlan,  Cayman  and  Parras,  the  two  last 
being  in  the  tract  called  the  Bolson  dc  MapiroL 

CUmaU.  — The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico  is, 
of  course,  extrenidy  various  ; owing,  not  only  to  its  great 
extent  from  N.  to  S.,  but  also  to  the  rapidity  of  the  slope 
iMith  on  (he  B.  and  W.  side.  The  cllinau*s,  cs(>erlallv  on 
the  E . side,  are  most  distinctly  marked  by  the  vegetation. 
On  the  ascent  from  Vera  Crux,  says  Humboldt,  climates 
succeed  each  other  in  layers  ; and  the  traveller  passes  In 
revi«  w,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  vege- 
tatl<)n,  from  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  tropics  to  the  pines 
of  the  arctic  regions.  (Aissoi  Po/.  swr  fo  Aoav.  A'ipogisc, 
1.  ‘i70— •iHb.) 

Mexico  Is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  into  the  tierraa 
ra/scn/cs.  or  hot  re|Hons.  the  tierrtu  tfmpladas,  or  tern* 
perate  regions,  and  the  tierrat/rlat.  or  cold  regions.  The 
first,  or  the  tierra*  eaUentet,  Include  the  low  grounds,  or 
those  under  S.000  ft.  of  elevation,  on  lli  F..  and  W.  roasts, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Taumallhaa, 
Vrra*Crux.  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on 
the  former.  The  titrra*  CM/tenfej,  on  the  W.  roast,  are 
lets  extensive,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cordillera  ap. 
proaching  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean  temperature  of 
(his  region,  or.  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  it  liotwcvn  the 
tropics,  may  be  estimated  at  about  77'’  Fah..  being  from 
to  IG'J  above  the  mean  temperature  of  Naples.  It  is 
cspti-lally  suited  for  the  growth  and  cullivatiun  of  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  bananas,  w hich  flourish  In  the  utmost 
luxuriance. 

This  region  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
being  nearly  inacci'sslble  by  sea  for  half  (he  year,  a^  of 
being  exireuielv  unhealthy  during  the  other  half.  The 
winter,  on  the  E.  coast,  extends  from  ab'iut  Oct.  to  the 
venial  equinox  ; and  during  (his  season,  in  the  Giilph  of 
Mexico,  N.  or  N.W.  winds  moritu)  are  extremely 
prevalent,  blowing  with  more  or  less  violence.  Fre* 
quentiy.  especially  in  the  month  of  .March,  the  N.  winds 
approach  to  the  strength  of  a hurricane,  and  continue  to 
blow  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  without  Intermission, 
for  3.  and,  sumellmes,  even  for  10  or  12  days  together. 
During  tlie  whole  of  this  season  the  navigation  of  the 
gulph  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ; but  on  shore  the  heat  Is 
Diorlerate,  and  the  coast  free  fmm  fever  and  tolerably 
h«‘allhy.  Unluckily,  however.  It  so  happens,  that  during 
the  other  half  of  the  year,  or  from  the  vernail  equinox  to 
October,  when  the  N.  winds  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  ports  are  easily  acressiblc.  the  heat  Is  oppressive,  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  and  the  coast  iiecumes  the 
seat  of  pestilential  fevers.  A European  arriving  for  the 
first  time  at  Vera-Crus.  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast 
ivetween  the  tropics.  In  August,  September,  or  October, 
has  but  little  chance  of  escaping  the  iHfmtfu  pr^/u,  or 
yellow  fever;  and  individuals  who  hate  merely  landed 
at  W't  Crux,  and  posted  on  imraiHlUtely  for  Xalapa, 
have,  -ot withstanding,  caught  the  Infection.  The  scourge, 
however,  does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond  the  low 
grounds  on  the  sea-coast ; and  at  the  height  of  2,(yi0  or 
2,.V'0  ft.  above  the  sea  it  U wholly  unknown.  The  ports 
of  .\rapu1co  and  the  low  grounds  along  the  W.  coast  are 
also  extremely  hut  and  unhealthy ; and,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  strong  gales,  approaching  to  hurricanes, 
during  the  months  of  July,  Aufpist,  Septinriber,  and  down 
Co  October,  the  navigation  is  then  extremely  dangermi*. 

The  Hfrras  tfmaii$dns,  or  trm{>rrate  regions,  which 
are  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  occupy  the  sloi'e  of 
the  mounubi  chains,  or  barriers,  which  Ivuitml.  on  either 
side,  tile  central  table.iand.  1(  extentU  from  alvout  2.?wyi 
lo  about  .S.<K»uft.  of  elevation.  The  mean  heat  of  the 
year  is  from  to  70^  Fah  . and  the  extremes  of  lieat 
and  cold  are  here  equally  unknown.  The  Mexican  oak, 
and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Ruro|ie.  Oniirish  in 
this  gi’iilal  climato.  The  citi<n  of  Xalapa.  on  the  E.,  and 
of  Cldlpansingo,  on  the  S.W,  slo|>e,  arc  in  this  region, 
and  are  famous  for  ibclr  salubrity  and  for  iho  abun- 


dance of  Cbefr  fruit  trees.  The  freqoeocy  of  fogs,  and 
the  roDsequent  humlditvof  the  atmuepbere,  is  the  great- 
est drawback  on  the  climate  of  the  tierreu 
but  this,  how  injurious  soever  In  some  respects,  pn^ 
duces  great  beauty  and  strength  of  vegetatioa. 

The  ttrrrtu/riaM,  nr  cold  regions,  include  all  the  vast 
plains  elevated  .I.OOO  ft.  and  upwards  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7.400 
ft.,  the  thermometer  has  sometimes  fallen  below  the 
freesing  point  This,  however,  is  a rare  occurrence, 
and  the  w inters  arc  there  usually  as  mild  as  In  Naples. 
In  the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies 
from  3.%''  to  70°  Fahr. ; while  in  summer  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  rises  in  the  shade  above  73°.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  city  is  about  G4°.  and  that  of 
the  table  land  generally  may  tie  taken  at  almuC  63^, 
being  nearly  eqi^  to  that  of  Komr.  But.  wherever  tho 
table  land  rises  to  more  than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  it 
has,  though  between  the  tropics,  a rude  and  disagreeahia 
climate.  Under  the  parallel  of  Mexico  the  limit  of  perpe* 
tual  snow  varies  from  about  12  to  near  13.000  ft.  Vegeta- 
tion In  the  ccniral  plateau  is  not,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
air.  so  vigorous  as  on  tho  tirrrtu  aUienU$,  or  along  the 
coatij,  and  the  plants  of  Europe  do  not  succeed  so  well 
as  In  their  native  soil.  In  tho  tropical  and  central 
re^on  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  N.  as  laC.  38°,  there  are 
only  two  seasons  ; that  of  the  r^ns,  lasting  from  July  to 
the  middle  of  Sept.,  and  the  dry  season,  continuing  from 
Oct.  to  the  end  or  May.  From  the  S4th  to  the  SOth  parallel 
the  rain  falls  lest  frequently ; but  this  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated by  the  abununce  of  snow  during  Jan.  and  Feb. 

The  climate  of  the  tabic-land  Is.  on  the  whole,  fkvour- 
able  to  human  life  But,  though  intermittent  fevers  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  natives  are  occasionally  visited  by 
a peculiar  epidemic^  called  by  them  the  matlaxakmatt  ; 
blit  It  owes  its  origin  more  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
than  anv  other  cause.  Indeed,  famine,  and  Its  concomi- 
tant privations,  have  thinned  the  pop.  more  than  epi- 
demic CMnplaints.  The  iodoleoce  or  the  natives  pre- 
vents all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  a single  ordliuu7  season  : and  no  one  ever 
thinks,  when  there  is  a surplus,  of  laying  up  a Mock 
against  fViture  cuntlngenclrs.  ncnce,  when  droughts 
and  severe  frosts  occur,  they  are  compelled  to  te«'k  their 
subsistence  In  the  forests,  where  roots  and  wild  berries 
constitute  their  sole  diet ; and  multitudes  are  often  car- 
ried olT  bv  hunger  and  unwholesome  food. 

AnitmaU.  — The  xoology  of  Mexico  Is  but  Imperfectly 
known.  The  domestic  animals  Introduced  by  the  Spa- 
niards have  to  much  Increased,  that  vast  herds  range 
wild  through  these  thinly  inhabited  regions-  The  w<m>I 
of  the  sheep  is  of  inferior  quality ; but  tnis  is  attributable 
more  to  neglect  and  mismanagement  than  to  nature : 
mules  are  much  used  In  the  mining  districts.  BulBiloes 
abound  In  the  prairies  bordering  on  the  Arkansaw  and 
Red  Hirer,  and  during  winter  they  migrate  westwanl.  in 
quest  of  pasturage,  to  Uie  milder  climate  of  the  pUina 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Hio  Grande  del  Norte.  Cwr- 
nirerous  animals  are  not  numerous.  Bees  abound  in  the 
low  country  of  Yucatan. 

^grrcwiltMfr.— Mexico, not  onlyfrom  its  extent  through 
31  d^ree*  of  latitude,  but  also  from  the  varying  elevatitm 
of  Its  surface,  and  consequent  vaiietv  of  climate,  pro- 
duces most  of  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  as  w ell 
as  those  belonging  to  the  temperate  regions  of  S.  and 
middle  Europe.  **  Indeed,"  says  HumlNiklt,  " there  is 
scarcely  a plant  in  the  rest  of  the  world  which  it  not 
susceptible  vA  cultivation  In  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico  ; 
nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  otitain 
even  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multitudes  of 

fdants  scattered  over  the  mountains,  or  crowded  together 
n the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  CordUleras.'*  ( Esso/, 
tom.  11.  p.  370.)  The  soil  also  is.  in  most  parts,  extraor- 
dioarilv  fertile  ; and  wherever  water  can  be  prormed  for 
irrigation,  the  most  abundant  crops  may  h<«  raised  with 
very  little  labour.  This,  however,  is  very  far  Indeed 
from  being  an  unmlxed  advantage ; and  it  is,  in  fail, 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  a very  fertile  soil  and  a 
genial  climate,  that  makes  warm  clothing  and  comfort- 
alile  lodgings  of  comparatively  little  importance,  be  con- 
sistent either  with  active  industry  and  exertion  or  with 
a high  state  of  civilisation.  In  most  parti  of  Europe, 
continuous  industry  is  indisjiensable  to  existence  ; but  it 
is  otherwise  In  Mexico  and  many  other  countries,  and 
It  Is  found  that  Industry  Is  imtrormlv  proportlonid  to  the 
strmgth  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  occatlnned,  and 
that,  wherever  tbe  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  may  lie  procured  with  little  labour,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  invariably  indolent.  To  suppose,  Indeed, 
that  th<7  should  be  otherwise,  is  to  suiipose  what  is 
contradlctorv  and  absurd.  This  effirct  of  the  preuliar 
n.vture  of  tlie  soil  and  climate  was  less  sensible  in 
Mexico  under  the  Spanish  government,  because  it  was 
then  dally  receiving  adventurers  from  Europe,  imtmed 
with  Eurt^an  notions,  and  anxious  to  accumulate  a 
fortune.  But  now  that  the  influx  of  such  parties  has 
naarly  ceased,  and  that  there  arc  no  such  extrinsic  and 
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adfentftk>ui  motlTM  to  prompt  to  actlrltf  and  eater* 
prise,  ererj  thing  appears  to  be  railing  into  a state  of 
apathy  and  languor  ; and  Indolence,  with  its  neeeasary 
accompanicneiiu  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pride,  bid 
fkir  to  be.  for  a longthcnra  period,  the  dUtfnguishiog 
characteristics  of  the  Haxicaos. 

We  have  slated,  under  the  bead  of  climate,  how  the 
more  UM-ful  plants  are  distributed  through  the  zones  I 
into  m hich  the  country  is  divided.  The  banana,  which 
flmtrishrs  up  to  the  pMnt  where  the  mean  temp,  is  75*’ , 
Kahr.,  bears  tho  same  relation  to  the  Mexicans,  in  the  . 
lower  provinces,  that  the  various  cerealia  bear  to  the 
inhab.  of  Kurope  and  W.  Asia,  and  the  different  kinds  [ 
of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and  Chinese.  About  4M.OOO  | 
sq.  m.  In  the  trcrras  ealientfu  are  said  by  Humboldt 
to  be  adapted  for  Its  cultivation.  It  Is  propagated  by 
cuttings ; and  there  Is  probably  no  other  plant  which 

ftrodutTs  cm  the  same  extent  of  land,  and  vnth  so  little 
■hour,  so  great  a quantity  of  food.  Humboldt  afflrros 
that  I hectare  (about  an  acre)  of  land,  planted  with  ba- 
nanas.  will  funiish  food  for  more  than  50  Individuals ; 
whereas  the  same  extent  of  land,  if  sown  with  wheat.  In 
Kurope,  would  not  support  more  than  S individuals  I 
Atwl  all  the  labour  required  to  raise  this  enormous  pnv 
diicc  is  to  cut  off  the  stems  when  the  fhilt  is  ripe,  and  to 
give  the  earth  a slight  dlggiue  about  the  roots  of  the 
plant  once  or  twice  a year,  lienee,  says  Humboldt, 
nothing  strikes  an  Kuropean  recently  arrived  in  Mexico 
with  more  a*toDlshment  than  the  snuilness  of  the  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  round  cabins  that  swarm  with 
children,  it  cannot  be  said  of  such  a country  : — 


Cotami  hand  tkcOavi  wm  viam  volult. 

But  the  ease  with  which  lubafitence  may  be  procured, 
and  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  made  the  natives  In 
the  last  degree  slothful  Indeed.  Humboldt  tells  us  that 
it  has  been  gravely  proposed,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
Industry,  and  rouse  tbeir  torpid  faculties,  to  grub  up  and 
destroy  the  banana  plantations  I (Kssai,  ^c..  11.396.) 
Such  a project  Is,  of  course,  impracticable  and  absurd  i 
but  the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy  serves,  at  all 
events,  to  show  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

The  same  parts  of  the  country  which  produce  the  ba> 
nan.i  produce  also  the  cassava,  or  manioc,  the  Csrlna  of 
which  }ields  a very  rnnirishing  broad : it  requires  mure 
care  than  the  banana,  some*  hat  resembles  the  potato,  and 
arrives  at  maturity  about  8 months  after  the  slips  have 
been  planted.  The  culture  of  maize  Is  scarcely  less  im- 

Krtant  in  the  Urrrtu  c4Uiemifs  than  that  of  the  plants 
fure  named ; it  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  low 
lands,  but  ascends  as  high  even  as  the  plain  of  Toluca 
f9,IOO  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  lowest  averagi*  temperature 
Mvourable  to  its  growth  being  about  4^  Fabr.  The 
plant,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Uses  to  the  height 
of  7 or  8 ft.,  and  the  returns,  in  common  years,  are  most 
abundant:  but  they  are  more  uncertain  then  tsoie  of 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  Maize  is  the  principal  lood  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  of  most  domestic  animals:  and  a 
defidetit  harvest,  whether  from  want  of  rain,  or  excess 
of  cold,  produces  a general  famine,  and  compels  great 
numbers  of  the  rur^  pop.  to  seek  tho  deserts  in  search 
of  wild  plants. 

Thera  cau  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  agriculture 
were  pursued  with  any  spirit,  and  the  system  of  irrigation 
generally  Introduced  on  corn  lands,  or  even  If  there  were 
the  slightest  degree  of  providence  In  the  natives,  those 
dearths  would  not  occur  that  on  several  occasions  have 
been  so  fatal,  especially  in  tte  mining  districts.  The 
Buremean  certalU,  such  as  wheat,  baney.  Ac.,  succeed 
best  In  the  temperate  regions,  where  the  mean  beat  does 
DOC  exceed  66^  r'ahr.  s In  fact,  in  the  rquinoxial  regions 
of  Mexico  these  grains  are  not  found  uitdcr  the  level  of 
1.A00  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excel* 
lent  quality ; equal,  says  Humboldt,  to  the  best  of  the 
Andeluslan : It  Is  large,  white,  and  nutritive.  In  well 
Irrigated  lands,  and  on  good  soils,  the  produce  Is  said 
to  average  94  for  1 ; but,  since  tbe  revolution,  this  ne* 
ceasary  branch  of  apiculture  has  been  much  neglected. 
Rye  and  barley  resist  cold  better  than  wheat,  and  are 
cultivated  in  tM  highest  regions  t barley  yielding  abun* 
dant  harvests,  even  where  the  thermometer  indlcaies  a 
heat  during  the  day  of  only  57^.  Oats  arc  little  cultivated. 
Among  the  other  alimentary  plants,  most  of  which  hare 
be‘cn  introduced  by  Kiiro}>eans.  are  the  potato  (confined 
chiefly  to  the  tabie*land).  the  yam,  common  both  to  the 
high  amt  low  country,  the  capsicum,  raised  In  immense 
quantities  for  its  s|8ce,  which  Is  universally  used  in- 
stead of  salt  for  seasoning  food,  beans,  and  vanous  other 

Srden  vegetables  common  to  Europe  and  America. 

ost  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  common  and  plenti- 
ful : the  olive  and  vine,  introduced  since  the  revolution, 
generally  succeed  well  ; and  nowhere  are  there  finer 
piTie-apfiles,  i>omegranatet,  guavas,  alligator  pears,  Ac. 
Uiic  of  the  most  valuable  plants  In  the  country  Is  the 
in.vffwy  (.-fg/iec  avicrirniM),  which  Humboldt  not  uo» 
a)Kly  terms  tho  vino  of  Mexico.  Tbe  maguey  pUnU 


atlons  arc  principally  found  In  the  states  of  I,a  FucMbi 
Mexico,  and  Ouanaxuato ; but  the  plant  is  very  hardy, 
and  occurs  In  a wild  state  all  over  tlie  country.  Its 
growth  is  slow  ; but  when  arrived  at  maturity  its  leavrs 
are  from  5 to  8 ft.  In  length,  and  the  stem  often  attains  a 
height  of  90  or  even  30  ft.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  very 
uncertain,  but  once  In  10  years  may  be  considered  a fair 
average.  At  tbe  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first 
begins  to  be  useful,  the  exact  time  is  watched  when  the 
•tern  of  the  flower  Is  about  to  shoot  up ; the  top  Is  then 
cut  off.  so  at  to  form  a hollow,  for  the  receptkm  of  the 
zap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  off;  and  a viprous  plant 
will  yield  lA  quaitlllos  daily  for  four  or  five  months  suc- 
cessively. Tne  sap.  which  has  a slight  tub-add  taste, 
ferments  readily  In  three  or  four  duys.  being  In  Its  vlnoua 
state  called  pidque,  a beverage  which  .somewhat  re- 
sembles cider,  though  with  a disagreeable  smell.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  it  are  drunk  by  all  classes,  and  many 
whites  as  well  as  Indians  use  no  otber  liquor.  A kind 
of  brandy,  railed  ntfiieal  (very  like  whiskey),  is  made 
from  the  distillation  of  pulque.  The  maguey  la  useftil, 
also,  in  other  wap : its  fibres  are  converted  Into  thread 
ropes  and  paper.  Its  prickles  serve  for  pins  and  needles, 
and  its  Juice  is  eflhctlve  In  healing  green  wounds.  l.argn 

auantitles  of  sugar  are  raised  hi  the  neighbourhood  of 
ie  capital,  and  the  crops  are  very  abundwt : the  lands 
arc  cultivated  by  free  labourers,  and  the  farming  seems 
pretty  good,  though  the  process  of  refining  be  very  clum- 
sily cooducted.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a large  export  of  zuw;  but  this 
has  for  some  years  wholly  disappeared,  ana  the  present 
supply  Is  barely  suflldent  for  the  home  consumption. 
Vanilla  la  extensively  raised  In  the  tierrtu  caiientet,  B. 
of  the  Cordilleras,  particularly  In  tbe  state  of  Oaxaca. 
Tbe  cultivation  of  coflfhe  Is  on  the  Increase,  and  the  qiu- 
lity  of  that  raised  on  the  best  s^l  near  tbe  coast  Is  said  to 
be  equal  to  tbe  best  produced  anv  where  else.  Tobacco 
Is  a government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  coofirnd  to 
a nnan  district  near  Orlzava  and  Cordova,  lu  quality 
Is  Inferior  to  that  of  Cuba ; and,  as  the  consumption  ex- 
ceeds the  mwth,  considerable  quantities  are  Imported 
from  the  Ilavannah. 

On  the  whole  it  might  be  fklrly  concluded,  on  general 
grounds,  that  agriculture  in  Mexico  must  have  retro- 
graded since  the  revolution.  And  such,  in  point  of 
fact,  has  been  the  case,  and  to  an  extent  that  we  sbiHiid 
hardly  have  conceived  possible.  This  Is  evident  from  the 
following  statement  by  M . Chevalier*,  who  vislt^  Mexico 
in  I8.V1.  **  Agriculture,"  says  he,  " is  newircled.  No 
law.  Indeed,  prevents  the  plauting  of  tbe  vine  and  olive 
tree ; not  unir,  however,  has  no  advantage  been  taken  of 
this  change,  but  the  very  lands  which  were  culilvated  In 
the  time  of  the  Spaniards  are  now  lying  fallow.  In  a circle 
of  a few  leagues  round  Mexico  I have  seen  large  viH.-igcs 
almost  abandoned.  In  this  delightful  climate,  the  only 
manure  which  the  land  ever  requires  It  water ; this  Is 
rather  scarce,  yet  many  of  the  hydraulic  constructions 
raised  by  the  Spaniards  at  a great  cost  are  In  mins,  and 
seem  likely  to  remain  so.  The  lands,  which,  by  means  of 
this  artificial  irrl^lon,  were  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  are  gradualTy  becoming  completely  sterile.  Th«*ir 
ploughs,  aid  otber  a^lcultural  Instruments,  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  No  one  troubles  himself  to  intro- 
duce European  iamrovemenU.  nor  even  to  import  better 
tools  from  the  United  States.  I made  the  passage 
fyoin  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz  with  Gcim^  Arista, 
who  had  been  exiled  In  ronsequenee  of  some  Insurrection 
or  other  In  which  ho  was  concerned.  Wearied  witli  the 
chances  of  revolutions,  he  had  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  agriculture.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  landed  at 
Vera  Crus,  when  he  was  thrown  Into  prison  under  some 
vague  pretext.  He  still  continues  under  arrest,  and  his 
ploughs,  bairowt.  and  winnowing  machines  remain  under 
sequestration,  suspected,  probablv,  of  abetting  tho  ge- 
neral in  some  subversive  designs.’* 

Mining  Industrp.  — The  silver  and  gold  mines  of 
Mexico  nave  always  been  deemed  the  main  sources  of 
its  wealth  t and,  unquestionably,  its  mineral  riches  far 
exceed  those  of  any  part  of  America,  except,  perhaps, 
Peru.  Before  tho  war  of  independence  there  were,  in 
tho  37  mining  districts  of  New  Spain,  somewhat  more 
than  3,000  mines,  producing  annually  about  Vl.iwst.fNiO 
dollars  in  silver,  and  about  9,000.000  In  guld.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  struggle  many  of  the  tolnes  bad  been 
deserted,  and  their  produce  had  declined  a half,  and 
does  not  ret  materially  exceed  that  amount.  .Several  of 
the  so  ca'llod  companies,  formed  in  Great  Britain  fur 
working  the  Mexican  mines,  during  the  memorable,  and, 
we  may  add.  disgracefVii,  vra  of  1894*36,  were  mere 
iwlndUng  engines,  and  fell  to  pieces  io  a very  short 
while.  There  were  others,  certainly,  that  had  a more 

* Ttw  promisMl  work  of  this  sUe  and  inlrirzvni  traveUvr  on 
Mvti«e  has  imM  rW  siftraml.  Ws  have  ihv  foi)o»-ng 

extracts  from  ktwvs  addressed  b;  M.  tlievaUrr  te  his  fiiriMl.  In 
Priime,  that  «ne  paUisb^  at  the  time  tn  tlte  farla  V’ovnsls.  T>m 
ipformsclMi  ihes  rantain  Is  by  far  Ihe  nwiat  linportani  ibat  has  ap. 
pcMvd  raspecuag  M«1«0  mms  tbe  pebhrattao  it  Hiunbolut's  wgiX. 
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•olid  foun<UiioQ ; but  tb«te  were  moetly  gooe  into  i The  aoeatitj  of  illreT  ennualljr  extracted  from  the 
without  due  coniideratlon,  and  without  anj  practical  mlnea  oi  Mexico  rerf  much  rxceeda  that  ftimUbed  bv  all 


knowledfe  of  the  counts,  of  the  practicei  that  had  j 
been  followed,  and  the  diflicultiea  to  he  orercome.  We  ; 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  losses 
the  companies  siutalned  at  the  outset,  and  of  their  want 
of  succeis  in  the  first  Instance.  But,  had  the  Mexican 
goi’ernment  been  aide  and  willtnf  to  repress  disorder,  and 
to  enforce  the  ubservaiKe  of  contracts,  It  is  probalile  that 
the  produce  of  the  mines  would  hare  been  rerr  dlflemit 
at  this  moment  from  what  it  realljr  Is.  riilucVlIr.  how* 
ever,  no  xoveruroent  has  yet  been  establUhi?d  In  Mexico 
with  power,  even  if  It  had  the  desire,  suffleimt  to  put  down 
disturbances  or  to  enforce  enjtaiceinents.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  companies  were  struggling  to  put  their  mines  in 
order,  they  sustained  comparatirely  little  IncoDTcnlence 


the  mines  of  Europe  ; but,  oo  the  other  hand,  the  gold  is 
not  much  more  abundant  than  in  Hungarr  ami  Transsib 
vania;  the  proportion  which  the  ^Id  o(  Mexico  bears'lo 
silver  being  as  i to  96  nearly.  Liule  native  silver  Is  found 
In  any  of  the  mines : sulphuretted  and  black  prismatic 
silver  is  both  rerv  common  and  exceedingly  productive 
in  the  veins  of  (juanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  two  of  the 
richest  mining  districts ; the  muriate  abounds  in  the 
mines  of  Catorcc  and  San  Pedro,  near  San  Luis  de  Po- 
tosl ; and  the  martial  pyrites  of  Pachuca  yield  three 
marks  to  the  hundred  weight.  The  Mexican  ore,  how- 
ever. Is  poorer  than  that  of  Kurt^,  l,60n  os.  of  ore 
riclding  only  about  4 os.  of  silver.  The  gold  is  produced 
by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  some  few  traces ; but 


from  this  circumstance ; but,  as  soon  as  they  had  sue-  | In  the  province  of  Oaxaca  occur  veins  of  native  gold, 
ceeded  In  bringing  them  once  more  into  a productive  I uiiully  mingled  with  the  diver  veins:  the  returns,  how- 
state,  and  were  beginning  to  have  some  prospect  of  a ' ever.  Mdom  exceed  llos.  to  the  cwt.  {PoimscU't  -Votes 

‘ <m  Afce/co.  p.  296.)  Slave  labour  is  not  tolerated  in  the 


return  for  their  enormous  outlayi,  they  were  annoyed  by 
questions  as  to  title,  and  by  the  setting  up  of  claims  on 
the  mines  of  which  thejr  had  never  beard  before.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  as  well  as  the  general  Insecurity  of  pro- 
perty. the  bud  condition  of  the  roads,  and  Imperfect  mining 
pnieesses.  the  results  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  un- 
lavourabie,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
port duty  on  specie  from  10  to  S per  cent 
The  following  statement  of  M.  Chevalier,  as  to  the  in- 


mines  i hut  It  would  be  difflcuU  to  find  workmen  so  igno- 
rant, brutalised,  and  whollvworthleM  as  the  native  miners. 
I Indeed,  the  ill  succeis  of  tne  English  mining  companies  it 
owing.  In  part  at  least,  to  the  want  of  honest  and  eBckniC 
labourers.  The  business  of  the  mines  ts  fiillowed  by  the 
i native  tribes  from  generation  to  generation : they  lead 
I a migratory  life ; removing,  with  their  families,  to  dis- 
tricts where  they  expect  the  greatest  profit  from  their 


security  of  the  miners,  in  IU.S,  discovers  a state  of  ' labour  i they  are  always  paid  by  a share  In  the  produce  ; 
things  disgraceful  to  the  government ; and  such,  indeed,  ' regular  wages,  however  high,  being  invariably  reieried. 
as  could  hardly  have  been  credited  on  any  Inferior  au-  . Tne  principal  mines  are  In  the  states  of  Guanaxuato, 


tborlty.  “ How,"  asks  be.  " can  the  mines  be  worked 
with  any  feeling  of  security,  when  it  requires  a little 
army  to  escort  the  smalteat  |witloa  of  the  preckms  metal 
to  Its  place  of  destination  ? Between  the  mine  of  Real 
del  Mmite  and  the  village  of  Tes^uco  Is  a mountain 
pass,  where  a grand  battle  was  fought  between  the 
miners  and  the  banditti  of  the  country.  The  former 
were  defeated,  overpowered  by  numbers;  but  not  with- 
out having  sold  their  lives  as  dearlv  as  possible.  The 
mine  Is  now  guarded  by  artillery  ana  matw-shoc,  «nd  the 
Englishmen  emplored  there  are  rcgularlv  drilM  in  the 
Use  of  the  musket.'*  In  such  a state  of  tnlngs  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  declinod, 
but  that  it  continues  to  be  so  great  as  we  find  it  to  b& 
The  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are,  however,  inex- 
haustible ; and  there  wants  only  a government  able  and 
willing  to  afford  security  to  make  the  produce  of  the 
mines  greater  than  ever.  The  subjoined  itAiement,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  altogether  depended  on,  exhibits  an 

” Numbfr  of  Dollar,  colnod  « the  I 

different 

Vean  ending  , 

silver  being  as  I to  96  nearly ; — 


Zacatecas,  nan  1-uls  Potosl.  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guada- 
Iaxara,and  Mexico.  The  ripest  mineral  tract  lies  between 
the  91st  and  2Hh  parallels  ofK.lat  Many  of  the  mines 
have  been  verv  Imperfectly  wrought  ; and  by  Car  the 
larger  part  of  tne  richest  relas  Is  yet  unexplored.  It  Is 
worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  the  ores  appear  to  increase 
in  richness  on  proceeding  K.  The  mines  in  the  confines 
of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peculiarly  rich,  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  hold  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a 
promise  of  riches  superior  to  any  that  Mexico  has  yet 
produced. 

Iron  is  found  In  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas ; but  no  mines  of  that  metal 
were  worked  before  I69ft.  Copper  is  raised  in  Meclu>- 
scan  and  Guanaxuato.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money 
have  been  coined  in  the  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
total  value,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  18J7, 
having  amounted  to  4,719,000  nollars,  or  949,4*01.  Tkl 


is  obtained  partly  from  mines,  but  principatly  from  wash- 
‘ ■ lines,  though  rich,  sre 


I me  wumoer  oi  ^iiars  coinM  at  me  > wgi«ted.  Zinc,  anUmony,  and  arsenic  have  horn 
projiortlon  of  gold  to  I,  wrought  in  the  state  of  Ouerteara  Carbonate 
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of  soda,  used  tor  smelting  the  silver  ore.  is  found  in  great 
abundance  crystallised  oo  the  surface  of  several  lakes. 

— The  selfish  policy  of  Old  .Spain,  by 
which  She  endeavoured  to  keep  her  colonies  as  much  as 


The  theory  of  mining  Is  little  understood  br  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  oldest  modes  of  working  being  sllil  generally 
practised,  notwlthstandlrm  the  improvements  that  have 
been  introduced  by  the  English  ; and  the  rosKhinery  for 
draining  the  mines  and  raising  the  ore  Is  of  the  most 

Kitive  description.  Indeed,  many  of  the  mines  have 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  Imperfections  of  the  ma- 
chinery. which,  under  more  favourable  rirrumttances, 
might  be  again  worked  with  profit.  The  ignorance  of 
the  miners  is  only  equalled  by  their  obstinate  adherence 
to  old.  and  elsewhere  long  exploded,  Dractices.  But  this 
should  ni<  be  matter  of  surpri»e,  li  the  testimony  of 
M.  Chevalier  respecting  the  eaucalion  of  engineers  may 
be  depended  on.  The  school  of  mines  {Minrrta),  the 
mere  building  of  which  cost  lX.uCKW.,  is  at  present  in 
the  most  uitUble  condition,  altliough  the  learned  An- 
dres del  Kio  is  still  one  of  the  professors.  It  is  un- 

firuvtded  with  the  means  even  of  the  most  elementary 
nstructlon.  It  contains  a vast  chemical  laboratory,  hot 
without  the  instruments  requisite  for  the  most  simple 
experiments.  The  collection  of  minerals  Is  in  dls(»rdcr. 
bMly  classed,  and  very  incomplete  ; the  library  and  the 
mecnanical  cabinet  are  deplorable.  The  school  seems  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  public  treasurr  <—  of  having 
been  pillaged  three  or  four  times  over.  Tne  very  build- 
ing seems  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  — an  appro- 
priate emblem  of  the  Mexican  Kepubllc.  But  It  cannot 
surely  he  supposed  that  the  anarchy  which  has  ted  to 
such  deplorable  results  is  to  continue  for  ever.  If  no- 
thing may  be  hoped  tor  from  within.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  foreign  InterferetKe  mav  rescue  this  fine  country 
from  the  barbarism  In  which  It  U now  involved. 


possible  dependent  on  her  own  markets,  or  on  supplies 
rumUhed  by  her,  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  pndiibuing 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and 


of  tire  vine  and  olive.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  faltrics, 
worth  about  I.-VOO.OOiV.  were  formerly  made  ; but  tiieso 
have  greatlydlmlaUh^slncetherevoiution.  Theiystem 
on  which  the  cloth  and  other  factories  are  conducted  is 
disgraceful  to  persona  having  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
dvillfation.  and  is  wholly  suDverxive  of  alt  iroprovement- 
Eacb  factory  is.  in  fact,  a prison.  In  which  the  wurk-pe«kple 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  from  which 
there  Is  oo  escape ; tne  pmnrielur,  instead  of  (Myiiig 
his  workmen  in  money,  supplies  them  with  spirits,  to- 
bacco. and  foo^  at  prices  fixed  by  himself.  An  Intelligent 
German,  who  resid^  40  )*f>ars  in  Mexico,  sLites,  that  the 
high  walls,  strong  double  doors,  barred  windows,  and  se. 
vere  corporal  punishments  common  to  these  factories, 
make  them  as  bad  as  the  wont-corulucted  gaol  in.  Europe. 
Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  are  condemued  to  work 
in  the  factories  as  a punishment.  This  state  of  things 
existed  before  the  Revolution,  and  we  rraret  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  at  ail  Improved  by  the  free  intercourse 
which  the  Mexicans  have  now  for  several  years  enjoyed 
with  the  manufacturers  and  capiialistsof  Europe  and  the 
United  .States.  " Une  might."  says  M.  Chevalier,  "have 
supposed  that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  manufactories  would  soon  have 
been  established  in  a country  where  manual  labour  is 
cheap,  where  the  workmen  are  submissive  and  skilful  at 
Imllatloo,  where  the  soil  produces  the  raw  cotton,  where 
the  Spaniards  bad  multiplied  their  flocks  of  sheep  to  a 
great  extent,  and  where  the  rearing  of  the  silkwonn 
might  he  carried  on  with  astonishing  facility.  The  native 
Mexicans  are,  however,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  strangers  cannot  attempt  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  a country  from  which,  during  every  sesslou  of 
congress,  they  are  periodically  threateni*d  with  ex- 
pulsion. A more  than  ordinary  dispUj  of  Industry  wotild 
excite  Hie  ieakiusy  of  the  aativee ; for  aothiug  exas- 
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• M<nic«n  more  thm  to  Me  Eoropeaiu  and  of  It  Team  before  and  after,  the  returns  for  exporta 
Nor^  Americans  growing  rich  before  bis  fare.  A alone  rose  from  11,000,000  to  19.000.000  of  dollars,  the 
flourishing  fartory,  esUMifted  br  a foreigner,  would  be  diffl^ronce  being  chiefly  hi  the  quantity  of  specie.  How 
rerylikcly  to  be  pillaged  during  tne  first  popular  tumniL  much  greater  would  the  increase  hare  been,  if  the 
Instances  of  the  kindhave  alrrady  occurred.  The  only  trade  had  not  been  fettered  with  vexatious  duties,  first 
European  manufactory  existing  at  Mexico,  is  one  founded  on  articles  of  Spanish  prtxtuee  in  the  markets  of  Se> 
by  M.  Duport,  a French  roerenant.  for  making  manias,  ' ville  and  Cadii ; 9.  on  shipping  for  Meaico ; 3.  at  Vera 
a coarse  cotton  stuff  much  worn  in  the  country.  The  I Cruz;  and,  4.  with  an  aUavala,  or  transfer  duty,  at 
looms  were  made  at  Pattersem,  near  New  York.  When  I every  step,  from  the  merchant  to  the  roniumer  ? On 
the  Mexicans  had  achieved  their  independence,  and  I the  breaking  nut  of  the  civil  war,  the  ports  of  Tampico, 
were  organising  their  guvemmenc,  thev  created  a fund  Mazotlan,  and  San  Bias  were  opened  by  the  new  go. 
for  the  encouragement  of  n.ttinnal  Industry  {,banco  tie  vernment ; and  soon  afterwards  foreign  vessels  were 
arts),  and  endowed  it  with  an  adilitional  duty  of  9i  per  admitted  into  all  the  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  Spa« 
cent,  on  foreign  Importations.  In  this  way  a few  nun*  niards.  The  Spanish  capitalists  retired  to  i'uba  or 
dr^  thousand  piastres  were  soon  procured,  which  were  S|>aln ; and  their  places  were  supplied  by  British  and 
expended  In  the  vain  attempt  to  establish  manufketories.  American  merchants,  who  estMilished  themselves  in  the 
At  present,  the  receipts  for  this  fund  are  thrtjwn  Into  interior,  and  supplied  the  Inhabs.  in  return  for  dollars 
the  abyu  of  the  national  deficit,  which  every  year  in*  with  manufactured  goods,  the  superior  quall^  and 
creases  In  depth,  and  whore  they  are  lost  like  a drop  of  cheapness  uf  which  has,  no  doubt,  nad  some  Influence 


water  in  the  tea."  Cigars,  hats,  glass,  and  earthenware,  in  depressing  native  manufhetures.  'llie  jealousy  of 
are  produced  on  a large  scale  ; but  the  factories  are.  for  the  natives,  however,  and  the  absurd  threats  of  the  jnv 
the  most  part,  extremely  iU<on<kicted.  Mexican  leather  vemment  against  foreign  artificers  and  traders,  has 


is  very  indiffhrenl ; paper  is  of  bad  quality,  and  exorbi*  , tended  to  prevent  their  settling  in  the  country,  and  en> 
tantly  dear:  the  making  of  cutlery  and  hardware  Is  gaging  in  any  considerable  undertaking,  other  than  the 
scarcely  attempted,  and  wnat  ii  done.  Is  badly  executed ; mines  ; and  the  depressed  state  of  the  latter,  which  have 
the  use  of  cast-iron  and  tin  for  culinary  utensils  Is  al.  always  fiiniished  the  ^ncipal  article  of  export,  has 
most  unknown,  and  a very  few  years  ago  there  was  only  tended  still  further  to  depress  and  paralyse  cnmmcri'e. 
one  manufacturer  of  watches  and  optical  Instruments  In  The  mads,  loo.  Instead  of  being  improvei!,  have  been 


the  whole  of  Mexico.  **  The  Spaniards,*'  sari  Cheva-  suffered  to  fall  Into  a state  of  almost  irreparable  decay, 
ller,  “ are  bod  mechanicians,  and  no  efforts  of  foreigners  In  this  rMpect,  the  evidence  o(  M.  Chevalier  Is  decl- 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate  sire. 


‘ The  splendid  road  which,  during  the  domU 


from  Che  routine  of  their  forefathers.  All  their  tools  are  I nation  of  the  Spaniards,  was  constructed  across  deserts 
wretched ; the  common  wheelbarrow  even  is  unknown.  I and  precipices,  by  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  to 
Some  merchants  had  imported  two  mralels.  to  be  used  | the  summit  of  the  upper  country,  is  a melancholy  in- 
In  moving  the  bales  of  goods  at  the  custom-house,  but  stance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  (he  public  interests 


the  workmen  refused  to  make  use  of  them.” 


of  the  country  are  directed.  During  the  war  of  iniio- 


Commeree.  An  Individual,  looking  at  a map  of  the  pendence,  this  road  was  cut  up  in  various  points  ; and, 
world,  would  be  apt  to  coneinde  that  Mexico  is  one  of  the  down  to  this  day.  the  enfraneniicd  Mexicans  have  not 
most  favourably  situated  countries  for  commerce  ; and,  replaced  a single  stone,  nor  filled  up  a single  trench,  nor 
In  some  respects,  this  Is  true.  But  her  trade  lai^rs,  even  cut  down  one  of  the  trees,  which,  In  the  absence  of 
notwithstanding,  under  some  serious  disadvantages,  any  considerable  traffic,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
Though  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  nei-  tropical  sun,  are  rapidly  (n-owing  up  to  a magnificent 
ther  of  her  coasts  Is  accessible  for  several  months  of  the  size  in  the  very  midale  of  tne  mad.  In  the  upper  coon, 
year.  On  the  H.  coast,  or  (hat  bordering  theOulnh  of  Mex.  try  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  open  noble 
ICO,  there  Is  not  a single  good  harbour ; and  during  the  means  of  communication.  The  soil  la  naturally  levH  : 
season  when  (he  coasts  are  acresiible  they  are  extremely  and  baialtic  rocks,  particularly  adapted  for  the  construe* 
unhealthy.  Owing,  also,  to  the  rapid  ascent  from  the  tion  of  roads,  are  found  in  great  abundance.  But  even 
shores  to  the  interior,  the  convtrurtiun  of  roads,  and  the  where  there  are  roads,  the  Mexicans  make  little  use  of 
transport  of  commodities  to  and  from  the  inner  pro*  them.  'I'hey  carry  ton  yet  more  extravagant  length  (he 
Vinces,  is  alike  difficult  and  expensive.  No  doubt,  how-  Inconceivable  preailectiun  of  the  Spanish  rare  in  favour 
ever,  an  efficient  government  and  an  industrious  people  of  tmnsptirting  their  goods  on  the  backs  of  auhnals. 
would  speedily,  in  a great  measure,  overcome  these  ob-  S'oii  expect  to  meet  with  carts  and  wanons:  no  such 
Stacies  to  au  extensHre  inlercourse  vklth  the  foreigner,  thing  ; every  thing  is  conveyed  on  the  ba^s  of  mules  or 
But  Mexico  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and,  Indians.  Troops  of  little  consumirtlve  donkeys  bring 
at  present,  her  trade  Is  cotiflof^  within  the  narrowest  into  the  city  in  parcels,  not  much  bigger  than  a man's 
limits.  Down  to  I77H,  when  the  Spanish  govern-  two  fists,  the  cliarcoal  required  for  the  culinary  opera- 
ment  relaxed  the  old  prohibitive  system,  the  forHgn  tions  of  the  inhabs.  The  price  of  every  bulky  article  is 
goods  legally  Imported  into  Mexico  comprised  only  a thus  Increased  to  an  enormous  degree.  The  Interior  dls- 
few  Chin^  and  Kurupean  manufactures;  the  former  tricts  are  as  Inaccessible  as  if  they  were  cut  off  by  an 
brought  animaity  In  one  galleon  of  about  1.400  tons,  an  enemy’s  am^,  and  famine  frequently  ensues.”  The 
and  the  latter  sent  once  in  Utree  fears  exclusively  In  following  table  furnishes  an  ofHcial  account  of  the  ves- 
ships  chartered  by  government  flrom  Seville  or  Cadiz  ! sets  entering  tbe  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  San  Bias, 
On  tbe  opening  of  the  trade  in  1779,  private  capital-  and  Mazailan  during  the  year  183S,  with  the  lovoice 
ists  engagW  In  it,  and  after  that  period,  at  on  average  value  of  their  cargoes,  Ac. 
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The  above  statement,  though  not  complete,  shows  the 
comparative  trade  of  diflbrmt  countries  with  Mexico,  and 

6 roves  that  about  bait  her  imports  come  from  Great 
iritain.  which  also  takes  off  about  b-6ths  of  her  exports. 
bullWo,  the  chief  article,  amounting  to  about  l,900,O0W. 


110,000 

70AOO 

isjioo 

31,000 


The  nature  and  amount  of  the  direct  trade  with  this 
country  will  be  seen  by  Che  following  statement  uf  the  . 
different  articles  of  home  and  coloolol  produce  sent  to 
Mexico  in  1033:  — 
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TbMfl  mums  thow  a great  apparent  Inerraae  of  trade 
■ince  mi,  when  the  export*  from  Great  Britain  to 
Mexico  amounted  onir  to  l60,7%a/. ; but,  Inatead  of  going 
direct,  ax  at  preaent.  tne  export#  then  were  rooitlr  hull, 
rect.  through  Jamaica  and  other  places.  The  foreign 
trade  U in  truth  quite  Intigniflcant,  regard  being  had  to 
the  extent  and  resource*  the  couiitrj  and  it*  pop. 

The  Mexican  congre**  ha*  fixed  a tariff  regulating  the 
duties  on  the  chief  article*  of  import,  and  all  article*  not 
■peclfled  par  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent. ; quick- 
•flrer,  woodm  fyantet  for  houses,  printed  books,  maps, 
and  music,  philoaophical  and  musical  instruments,  artl- 
filers*  tools,  agricultural  and  mining  ImplemeiiU,  seeds, 
and  plaids,  are  admitted  duty  free.  Au  articles  which 
are  tne  growth  and  produce  of  Mexico  may  be  exported 
duty  free,  except  gmd.  In  coin  or  wrought,  which  pays  9 
per  cent  ad  Miortm,  and  lilrer,  the  duty  on  which  Is 
per  cent.  €ut  vatorrm.  Gold  and  silver  ore.  Ingot*,  or 
du*t,  are  prohibited  under  penally  of  selxure. 

Gotfmmtmt.  ^ On  the  resimatlon  of  Iturtiide,  the 
Mexicans  determined  on  e*tabii*hlng  a federal  rovem- 
ment.  The  present  conslitiitlon,  daUxl  Oct.  4.  1934,  1* 
modelled  on  tnat  of  the  United  Stales ; the  republic  was 
then  divided  into  19  states,  each  of  which  is  permitted  to 
manage  its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole;  were  ce- 
mented together  in  one  body  politic  by  fundamental  and 
constituent  laws.  Tlie  powers  of  the  supreme  govern, 
ment  are  divided  into S branches— legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicianr. 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  In  a congress  con- 
sUUng  of  a house  in  representatives,  a senate,  and  a pre- 
sident. Representatives,  elected  by  each  stale  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  80,000  Inhab.,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualification*  requisite  are  g.S  years  of  age, 
and  8 years'  residence  in  the  stale.  The  senate  consists 
of  3 mems.  for  each  state,  of  30  years  of  age  each,  who  are 
dected  by  a plurality  of  votes  in  the  state  congress. 
The  members  of  hoU)  houses  receive  salaries  of  2.000 
doll,  a rear.  The  president  and  vice-president  are 
elected  by  the  congress  of  the  stales,  hold  ofSce  for  ‘ 
four  ymrt.  and  cannot  be  re-elected  for  four  years  after.  ' 
Congress  sits  annually  from  January  I.  to  April  15.  A 
council  of  gorernment,  consisting  of  the  vice-president 
and  half  the  senate,  tits  during  the  recesses  of  congress. 
The  city  of  Mexico  is  the  teat  of  government  The  Tegis- 
laturet  of  the  19  state*  are  similar  to  that  of  the  republic 
In  general.  But  the  federal  has  lately  been  consolidated 
into  a central  gorernment  with  a single  legislative  body 
for  the  entire  republic,  the  states  being  formed  Into  de-  . 
partments  with  subordinate  councils.  I 

These  arrangements  appear,  however,  to  be  disliked  1 

Sa  large  proportion  in  the  people ; at  all  erents  ' 
exico  has  continued,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government,  to  be  liitle  better  than  a theatre 
for  insurrectloB*.  The  testimony  of  M.  Chevalier  is 
cooduslve  srtth  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
1835,  and  there  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the 
Interval.  " 1 hare  only  been  two  months  in  Mexico,  and 
already  I hare  witness^  five  attempts  at  revolution.  In- 
surrections have  become  quite  ordinary  occurrences 
here,  and  their  setthHl  forms  been  gradually  established, 
from  which  it  is  not  considered  fair  to  deviate.  These 
seem  almost  as  positively  fixed  at  the  laws  of  backgam- 
mon or  the  recipes  of  dcmestic  rookery.  The  first  act  of  | 
a revolution  is  called  oronunciaminUo.  An  ofilcer  of  i 
any  rank,  from  a general  down  tna  lieutenant,  pronmnicrs  j 
himself  agitlnst  the  established  order,  or  a^nst  an  in-  . 
stitution  which  displease*  him.  or  against  any  thing  else. 
He  gets  together  a detachment,  a company,  or  a regi- 
ment. as  tlie  case  may  be.  and  these,  genera^,  without 
more  ado,  place  theouclre*  at  hi*  disposal.  Tha  sccood 


act  is  callad  the  grfoi.  or  oidcry,  when  two  or  three 
aitlclm  are  drawn  up.  to  state  the  motives  or  objects  of 
the  Insurrection.  Ir  the  matter  Is  of  some  importance, 
the  outcry  b railed  a ptan.  At  the  third  act,  the  insur- 
gents and  the  partisans  of  government  arc  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  mutually  examine  each  others  forces.  At 
the  fourth  act  they  comn  to  blows;  but.  according  to 
the  improved  system  lately  introduced,  the  fighting  is 
carried  on  in  a very  distant,  moderate,  and  respertfttl 
manner.  However,  one  party  is  declared  victor,  and  the 
beaten  party  dirpronottnet.  The  conquerors  march  to 
Mexico,  ana  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  con- 
stitutes the  fifth  art  of  the  play  ; the  vanquished  mean- 
while embark  at  Vera  Crux  or  Tampico  with  all  the 
honours  of  war." 

The  laws  are  alleged  to  be  mild  and  lust,  but  they 
are  almost  t>owcrlcss  ; for  nuthiog  can  well  be  conceived 
more  appalling  than  the  state  of  anarchy  described  by 
the  very  intelligent  traveller  Just  quoted. 

" With  tranquillity,  unrurtunately.  every  thing  else  is 
also  lost.  There  Is  no  longer  any  security.  It  b a mere 
chance  If  the  dilif^nce  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Crux  pro. 
ceed  the  whole  way  without  being  stopped  and  robbed. 
It  requires  whole  regiments  to  convey  the  amducta  of 
piastres  to  Vera  Crux.  Travellers  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  an  escort  go  armed  ftom  head  to  foot,  and  In 
lUtle  caravans.  Here  and  there,  rude  crosses  erected  by 
the  tide  of  the  road,  and  surrounded  by  heap*  of  stones, 
tlirown  by  passers-by.  In  token  of  compasaion,  pc^nt  out 
the  spot  where  some  wayfarer,  and  almoa  always  a 
stranger,  has  perbhed  by  the  hand  of  robbers."  "The 
Iromcwate  enHrons  of  the  most  populous  cities  are 
infested  by  malefactors,  and  even  in  the  Interior  of 
cities,  not  excepting  the  capital,  there  U no  longer  any 
security.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  people  being 
robbed  oo  a Sunday,  and  at  the  hour  even  when  tbe  greatest 
number  of  people  are  abroad,  within  a league  of  Mexico. 
An  English  charge  d'affairri  was  lassoed  on  the  Alameda, 
the  public  walk.  In  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  tbe  even- 
ing. after  sunset,  not  withstanding  the  numerous  ruar- 
dlansofthe  night  (srrenos).  notwithstanding  tbe  vioettea 
of  cavalry  at  every  comer  of  the  streets,  notwithstanding 
the  law  prohibits  the  riding  on  horseback  through  the 
streets  alter  eight  oclock.  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  lauo,  a man  is  r>ot  safe  in  Mexico,  not  even  in  his 
own  bouse.  If,  in  the  evening  at  8 or  9 o’clock,  you  visit 
a friend,  before  the  porter  consents  to  open  tbe  enormous 

J;ate  lined  with  iron  or  bronxe.  there  pass  aa  many 
ormalittes  as  if  it  were  a qi^tloo  of  .letting  down  the 
drawbridge  of  a fortress.  Person*  on  whose  words  1 
think  1 can  rely  have  assured  me  that  as  many  as  900 
dead  bodies  are  jrearly  deposited  In  tbe  morfut  of 
Mexico." 

Hf9<nmea.  — The  amount  of  the  rerenue  at  dUferent 
dates  has  been  as  follows 
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About  half  tbe  receipts  proceed  from  the  customs* 
duties  t the  other  sources  arc,  the  mint,  monopo- 
lies of  tobacco,  salt,  pulque,  and  gunpowder ; lotteries, 
post-office,  stamp*,  tolis,  and  pririreges.  Tbe  produce  of 
tbe  state  lands,  none  of  which  have  been  yet  put  up  to 
sale.  Is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  produang  from  3 to 
4 miUloQs  of  dollars. 

Armp.—'Tht  army  consisted,  in  1839,  of  about 
men,  exclusive  of  an  active  militia  of  about  30,000.  UUC 
the  troops  are  without  science  or  a proper  feeling  of 
honour,  so  that  they  are  really  worth  ven  little.  'Tbe 
military,  however,  is  a favourite  service,  from  the  high 
pay  and  privileges  of  the  soldier.  There  are  5 for- 
tresses— MO  Joan  de  Ulloa,  Campeche,  Pecote,  Aca- 
pulco, and  San  Bias. 

Arir;nois.  — The  Roman  Catholic  Is  the  only  publicly 
recognised  reii^on,  but  others  are  tolerate.  The 
church  establiMment  consists  of  tbe  archbishop  of 
Mexico  and  9 bishops,  having  an  aggregate  income  of 
539,000  doll.,  with  3.(>77  parocbTsI  clern.  There  are  also 
lOcathedrals,  having  16H  canons  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
1 collegiate  church.  The  regular  clergy  comprise  1,978 
monks,  chiefly  Franciscan  ; and  there  are  156  convents. 
Ecclesiastical  property  Is  free  from  taxation,  and  they 
have  the  sole  management  of  all  money  bequeathed  for 
pious  uses.  The  annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  is 
valued  at  about  12,000.000  doHars.  The  SiMinish  monks 
and  priests  were  expelled  during  the  revolution  ; and 
their  places  are  filled  t>y  creoles,  whose  morals  are  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  llelixiun  has  little  Infiucme  over  the 
white  pop.,  and  the  hold  of  the  church  over  the  Indians, 
never  complete,  ii  now  fast  lessening  ; for  the*  are  all, 
more  or  less,  lucUned  to  idolatry.  {Kdu'ardt' t Hutoip  qf 
Trxai. ) 

Hduauion.  — The  neceisity  of  education  is  recognised 
by  tbe  new  cooslUutioa,  « hicb  requires  Uiat  the  priests 
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■booU  fch  all  pwwMM  to  nad  and  writ*  j but  tba  regu> 
latioD  baa  little  practical  eflbct.  Uoder  the  old  torera- 
roent,  botanical  partulu  were  much  encouraged : cbe> 
mlitry  and  mineralogy  were  taught  in  the  achool  of 
minea ; but  the  progKM  of  tclence,  literature,  and  the 
arts  hare  all  been  checked  by  the  unaettled  atate  of  the 
country  since  the  reroluti<in. 

*•  In  fact,”  says  M.  Chevalier,  " elementary  instruction 
has  remained  what  it  wiu  in  the  time  of  the  8p.iniards. 
The  clergy  had  then  the  oxclusire  managenieot  of  it. 
and  having  so  still,  show  hut  little  inclination  to  enable 
the  poor  to  read  the  bonks  publlihed  under  the  regime  of 
a free  preas.  There  are  errn  fewer  schtxils  than  there 
were,  in  consequenn*  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  rlrrgy.  Education  of  a superior  klud  is  even  worse 

Srovidra  fur.  Under  the  Spaniards,  there  existed  at 
iexico  a school  fur  the  hne  arts,  rfehly  cndownl : I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  its  existence  now.  There 
is  a building  called  a nniscuin,  where  I found  mKhing  of 
interest  except  a collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  vice* 
roys  since  the  time  of  Cortex,  and  a few  Axteque  manu- 
scripts. Some  years  ago,  the  rstahlisiiment  of  a poly- 
technic school  was  decreed,  but  the  decree  has  yet  to  see 
the  commeocement  of  its  execution.  There  is  not  even 
a military  school,  though  the  attention  of  the  governmt*tit 
is  almost  exclu^vely  devoted  to  the  army.  There  is 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a school  of  law  or  medi- 
dne;  and  It  may  be  well  imagined  that  schools  of  in- 
dust^  or  commerce  are  wlmlly  unknown.” 

Popmiatiom.  — The  amount  of  the  pop.  has  been  esti- 
mated at  dlSbrent  periods,  both  before  and  after  the  Ke- 
volution  ; but,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  old  govrm- 
menC,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  since  the 
declaration  of  Independence,  very  little  credit  can  be 
atUrhed  to  these  estimau*s.  The  following  arc  those 
by  the  best  authorities : — 
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The  lower  estimate  of  Chevalier  mat  be  explained  by 
the  emancipation  of  Texas  and  California,  and  bv  the 
continuance  of  the  dlsturlianres.  The  classes  or  the 
pop.  are  singularly  varied,  and  are  characterised  by 
distinctions  more  striking  than  those  In  any  other 
country.  Four  distinct  and  rival  classes  may  be  enu- 
merated: l.the  CAapetomrt,  or  purr  Spaniards,  never 
exceeding  90,000  in  the  palmy  days  of  New  Spain,  but  now 
hardly  amounting  to  V4.000,  and.  politically  considered,  a 
degraded  class  ; V.  the  Crroitcs,  or  native  whites  of  Euro. 
pean  descent,  formtog  the  wealthiest  and  most  powcrAil 

rt  of  the  pop.,  estimated  by  Chevalier  at  1,300,000; 

the  Imdiam,  or  oatire  Mexicans,  constituting  the 
great  mass  of  the  rural  labourers,  and  supposed  to 
amount  to  3,800,000  ; 4.  the  mixed  castes,  comprising 
Mfftaos,  Umlatto$,  Zombos,  Qaadroaiu,  and  Qmm/t- 
rootu,  somewhat  exceeding  1 ,900,000. 

The  king  of  Spain  formerly  exercised  a right  of  con  fer- 
ring  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  oy  the  white  pop.  on 
Individuals  of  any  shade  by  a decree  of  the  audiencia.  Qwe 
se  Unga  par  he  be  deemed  white.  These 

distinctions  of  colour  have  been  done  away  with,  as  for 
as  political  privileges  are  concerned,  by  the  revolution, 
which  admits  persons  of  all  colours  to  the  equal  enjoy, 
ment  of  civil  rights;  and  hitherto,  indeed,  this  lias  I'een 
by  for  its  best  if  not  its  only  good  effect  The  mulattos  and 
tambos  prlDcipelly  reside  in  the  low  country,  the  whites 
on  the  Uolo  land.  The  Indians  are  divided  Into  numc- 
roiu  tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages,  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  which  fi>urte«*n  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  have  bera  published.  Their  cha- 
racter  remains  mneh  the  same  as  it  is  alirgml  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence,  blind  sub- 
mission  to  their  superiors,  and  gross  superstition,  are 
as  much  their  characteristics  now  as  formerly.  The 
form  of  their  religion  is  changed,  and  that  (s  nearly 
all : they  take  the  same  childish  delight  in  the  idle 
ceremonies  and  processkmt  of  the  I'athollc  church  as 
they  tMvee  took  In  the  fantastic  mummeries  of  their 
aborigiiuU  idolatry.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
conntry  as  labourers,  distributed  in  villages,  or  else 
lire  in  the  towns  as  artiiani,  workmen.  <>r  lieggars.  In 
a few  instances  they  have  accumulaleti  property,  and  ac- 
quired respectability ; but.  in  general,  they  arc  indolent, 
ignorant,  and  poverty-stiirken.  We  trelicve  them  to  be 
wholly  lnca{tabic  of  any  high  degree  of  civilisation  ; hut 
they  might,  perha|M,  l>e  iniprnved,  were  measures  t.tken 
to  enforce  their  eduratinr,  and  to  make  a fair  distribution 
among  them  of  the  many  thousands  of  acres  which  have 
been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  cmts«'<;uencet  of  the 
revolution.  They  are  clas«fHl  in  two  great  divisions  : I. 
Mansos,  comprising  those  « Im  have  a llxeti  rcsulenrc,  cul- 
tivate  the  land,  adopt  the  li.ibits  of  civdike<l  ■■a-iety,  and 
maintain  an  amicable  Intercourse  with  the  other  races  ; 3. 
Bravo*,  cocnpiislug  those  who  Uve  a waodeiiug  life,  sup- 


porting themselve*  by  hunting,  and  avoiding  all  faitor- 
course  with  the  other  classei,  with  whom  mai^  of  their 
tribes  are  in  a stale  of  perpetual  warfare.  The  letter 
principally  inhabit  the  N.  states  along  the  river  Gila,  and 
the  extensive  and  little  known  mountain  ranges  on  the 
upper  of  the  course  of  the  Hiu  Graude  del  Norte  and 
the  N.\V'.  of  Texas,  called  the  Doisor  de  Mapiini.frum  the 
lake  of  Man.  An  independant  tribe,  called  Mayas,  inhabits 
the  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and  central  America. 
It  has  made  some  progress  in  civilisation,  cultivating 
maixe  and  cocoa,  and  wearing  garromts  made  of  cloth 
prepared  from  cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree. 

” Mexico,”  says  Chevalier,  " Is  a country  to  rich,  that 
famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most  indolent-  In  the 
tierroi  crt//rn/<’s,and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  are 
cuntent  to  dwell  with  their  families  in  a cabin  of  bamboo 
ireUis-work.  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the 
stranger's  gaxe,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats,  nr  at 
best  on  b^s  made  uf  leave*  and  brushwood.  Theit 
dress  consists  simply  of  a pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat, 
and  a scrape  (adynl  woollen  garment),  which  serves 
for  a cloak  by  day,  and  a counterpane  by  night.  K.vh 
lias  his  horse',  a sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the 
open  country ; and  a whole  family  of  Indians  li  amply 
supplied  witn  fo<xl  by  bananas,  chili,  and  maiie,  raised, 
almost  without  labour,  in  a small  enclosure  round  the 
hut.  Labour.  Indeed,  occupies  but  a trifflng  portion  of 
the  Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly  spent  In  drinking 
vttltfne,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  mandolin 
nymns  In  honour  of  Notre  Dame  de  Guadeloupe,  and 
occasionally  carrying  votive  chaplets  to  deck  the  altar 
of  his  village  church.  Thus,  he  passe*  his  life  in  dreamy 
indifibrence,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  ever-reviving 
tmfuUt  by  which  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbed. 
The  assassinations  and  robberies  which  the  almost 
Impotent  government  allows  to  be  committed  with  im- 
punity on  the  public  roads,  and  even  in  sight  of  the 
capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation,  the 
theme  of  a tale  or  ditty.  And  why  should  he  trouble 
himself  about  it  ? Having  nothing  In  the  world  but  the 
dress  In  which  be  stands,  hit  lance,  spurs,  and  guitar, 
he  has  no  fear  uf  thieves ; nor  will  the  poniard  of  the 
assassin  touch  him,  if  he  himself,  drunk  with  pulque  or 
chingarito,  do  not  use  his  own.” 

Humboldt.  Bullock,  and  other  European 
travellers,  have  fomlsbed  excellent  descriptions  of  oii- 
merous  ancient  monuments,  which  show  that  the  native 
Mexicans,  before  the  loss  of  their  independence,  had  been 
in  some  respects  a comparatively  civilised  and  ingenioua 
people.  Among  the  most  extraordinary  are  pyramids, 
somewhat  similar  in  exterior  form  to  those  of  Egypt,  and 
in  some  instance*  even  of  larger  dimensions.  The  mm  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cholulaisasquareof  1,423  ft.  on  each  side, 
and  its  height  is  estimated  at  177  ft.  A far  more  elegant 
butldiug.nl  similar  sha|>e.  Is  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
state  Of  Vera  Crus  ; it  Is  formed  of  large  blocas  of  por- 
phyry, highly  polished,  and  arranged  in  six  stages, 
dlminUhlug  in  stxe  according  to  the  elevation,  and  having 
all  Its  roaterlaJs  most  nicely  adjusted.  The  base  is  a 
square  of  ft.  on  the  sides  ; it  is  66  fk  high ; and  tho 
ascent  to  its  top  is  by  a flight  of  67  stairs : the  firont  is 
richly  adorned  with  nieroglyphics  and  curious  sculp- 
tures. The  mountains  of  Texcuco  are  nearly  coverM 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  cities.  TIm 
ruins  of  Palenque,  near  tbe  Kto  Chacamaa,  a branch  of 
the  Usumasinta,  extend  upwards  of  20  m.  along  the 
ridge  of  a mountain ; and  their  architecture  resembles 
more  that  of  Europe  than  Mexico.  The  remains  of  an 
Altec  city,  called  by  the  .Spaniards  l..a  Casa  Grande,  are 
to  be  seen  about  a league  S.  of  the  river  Gila,  in  the  state 
of  Occkiente.  They  are  spread  over  a space  of  more 
than  a square  league.  In  the  centre  is  a teocalU,  laid 
down  according  to  the  cardinal  points,  its  aides  being  446 
ft.  Iiy  276  ft.  It  has  .3  stories  and  a terrace,  but  uu  stairs. 
Within  are  .6  apartments,  each  27  ft.  long,  .i  broad,  and 
II  high.  A wall  with  towers  surrounds  tbe  main  build- 
ing. The  traces  of  an  artlflcial  canal  to  the  river  are 
visible.  Tbe  neighbouring  |dain  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  red.  blue,  and  white  earthenware,  and  pieces  of 
obsidian,  which  prove  that  tbe  Axtecs  had  passed  through 
a country  abcmndlng  with  this  voicauk  suMtance  before 
they  dwelt  on  this  spot,  previously  to  their  final  H*ttle> 
meut  in  Mexico.  In  the  W.  part  of  tbe  state  of  Chi- 
huahua are  similar  ruins  of  great  extent,  which  are  also 
considered  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  tbe  temporary 
stations  uf  the  Alters  during  their  migration  southwards. 
DesUles  sculptures,  vases  of  elegant  form  have  been 
found,  similar  to  those  of  Ktruriia  and  Egypt.  Roads 
Ibrmi’d  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  may  traced,  not 
only  In  the  neiglibcKirhood  of  those  ruined  cities,  but  at 
great  distanri's  frum  them. 

HitUtrp.  — The  first  settlers  in  Mexico  are  believed  to 
have  Irtii  the  ToJtrcans,  atrlbcof  Indians  from  the  rucky 
mountain (. « ho  Qxnl  themselves.aller  several  mlgrolioiis, 
near  the  present  city  of  .Mexico,  and  llouriibt'd  there  for 
nearly  four  centuries.  Drought,  and  pestilence 
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M l«ncth  extenohuted  tb«ni.  but  ooC  till  thcr  hftd  tm- 
|iartM  tome  d<‘sree  of  driliMtktn  to  tbe  nrbaroui 
t'hichemecai.  who  wrre  the  next  powewon  of  the  aoll, 
and  were  in  their  turn  dUplaced  by  the  AKtocan*,  who, 
In  1 160,  miirrated  toiuhwara  from  a country  N.of  the 
tiulph  of  California,  and  Brat  Axed  ibemaelve*  In  the  elty 
uf  Zumpanfto,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  afterwarda  in 
aome  lalauda  In  the  lake  Tcacuco.  Here  they  main* 
talned  thcinaelvn  by  &>hlnft  and  agriculture,  till,  la 
132A,  they  foundecUtheir  chlrf  dty  on  the  Ulaad  of  Te> 
nochtillan,  and  called  it  Mexico,  in  honour  of  their 
martial  deity  Moxltll.  Thia  nation  rapidly  increaaed  In 
power ; and,  if  the  remaina  of  munumenta  and  large  cldea 
were  a juat  teat  nfciTlIiaatlon,  the  Aitecana  might  claim 
Co  rank  pretty  high  among  the  nationa  of  antiquity.  But 
they  han  Inventfd  no  alimatirt,  and  had  nothing  better 
than  a rude  apcrlra  of  picture  writing  to  record  evenU, 
and  were  Ignorant  even  of  the  uaeful  meiala.  Their  bar. 
barlam  la  inttcientlr  ahown  by  their  cuatoin  oraacriBcing 

Sreat  nurtibera  of  numan  victima  on  coronation  Atea. 

lomrtuma  I.,  the  greatcat  of  their  aovercigna,  extended 
the  Altec  domlniona  on  one  tide  to  the  Gulph  of  Hexko, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  PadBc  Ocean ; but  it  must  be 
atati'd  at  the  tame  time,  that  many  trlbea  within  thia  tract 
yielded  only  a reluctant  obedience,  and  aome  eren  re- 
tained their  independence.  Such,  brIeAy,  waa  the  atate 
uf  Mexico  when  Muaes  dc  BallKM  Aral  landed  on  Ita 
ahorea.  Ita  conquest  waa  effected  by  Fernando  Cortes, 
who  failed  thither  in  1519  with  a amaD  force,  comprising, 
on  the  whole,  only  about  700  men.  He  waa  met  at 
Vera  Crux  by  arobaaaadora  from  Hootesuma  the  xounger, 
ae nt  to  dlacoxer  hit  Intcntiona,  and  to  coramana  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  But  Cortes  haviog  refuted 
to  return  till  he  had  communicated  in  person  wlUi  the 
emperor,  at  once  proceeded  to  t^  capital.  Here  having 
^ poaaeaaion  of  the  person  of  Monteiuma,  Cortes  en- 
deavoured by  his  interventitKi  to  effect  the  aubjugatinii  of 
the  empire.  But  the  Mexicana  having  recover^  from 
Che  aurprUe  Into  which  they  were  at  Arat  thrown  by  the 
aeixure  of  the  emperor,  rcaolved  at  all  haxudt  to  attempt 
Che  cxpultion  of  the  Spaniarda.  Montexuroa  waa  soon 
after  killed  In  a conAict  In  tbe  city ; and  Cortea  waa  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Tlaacaia.  Here  haring  re«orxaniacd 
nit  small  force,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a largelmdy  of 
Indians,  and  built  brigantines  to  be  eioplored  in  the  navi- 
Cion  of  the  lake  Tesmeo,  he  again  puanco  forward  to  tbe 
city  ; and  having  recommenced  the  siege,  took  it  after  an 
obstinate  rcaiataocc  of  75  d»-a.  The  fate  of  the  cap.  de- 
cided that  of  the  empire.  Iruriooe  after  province  aul^ 
mlcted.  and  the  power  of  Spain  waa  extended  from  Vera 
Crux  to  the  PaclAc.  Cortea,  on  bis  return  to  Spain,  waa 
received  at  Arat  with  high  honours  and  liberal  rewards; 
but  hit  court  favour  soon  declined : the  emperor  refused 
to  appoint  him  capUln.general  of  Mexico;  and.  after 
some  adventures,  suited  to  hit  anient  and  deCennlned 
spirit,  he  died  near  Seville,  in  I-5M,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  Mexico  waa  a aubor* 
dioate  kingdom,  Mverned  by  a viceroy,  with  powers 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  checked  only 
by  tbe  re$idencia,  or  court  i>f  Investigation,  before 
which  be  waa  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  hla 
BilininUtratlofi,  on  hit  return  homo,  and  by  tbe  amM- 
eneia^  or  court  of  final  appeal  In  Mexico.  By  these 
arrangementa,  alto,  tbe  natirea  were  to  be  cootldered 
u freemen  and  vassals  of  the  crown  ; and  the  Spanlab 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  poaterltv,  were  to  have 
atpreference  in  all  civil  and  eccleslaaticai  4^)polnt^lenU. 
The  natives  were  were  thus,  in  fact,  exuuded  Aron 
bolding  all  ofleea  of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of 
the  Spanish  government  waa  to  keep  the  country  In  tbe 
bands  of  the  Kuropean  or  white  j^pulation  ; and  the 
meant  adopted  to  oOect  this  object  were,  1st,  to  discourage 
native  manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to 
the  mother-country  ; Sdly,  to  make  all  the  eccieaiastlciu 
eatabliahineuta  wholly  def^dent  on  the  king,  without 
any  iDterferooce  of  the  pope.  Tbe  growth  of  dax.  hemp, 
and  saifton  waa  prohibits  under  severe  peoalUea ; that  of 
tobacco  waa  made  a government  mono^ly.  Tbe  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  waa  likewise  prohibit^ ; 
that  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo  tolerated  only  under  cer. 
tain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suflloe 
for  tbe  demands  of  the  routher-country.  This  system 
was  ualutalned  nearly  three  centuries ; during  which 
Mexico  continued  to  be  a blank  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  known  only  by  the  issue  of  the  preckma  metals.  In 
idUf^  however,  tbe  news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  V I. 
of  Spain  gave  a shock  to  the  roval  authority  which 
it  never  recovered.  Tbe  natives  and  coloured  population 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  claim  to 
the  rights  of  freemen,  which  was  opposed  by  the  au- 
dlenc>4.  who  also  seixed  on  the  viceroy,  Hurrigarry, 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  wu  coiiAnM 
till  the  geiioriu  amnesty.  An  open  Insurrection  against 
the  Kuropean  authorities  broke  out  in  lh|(),  at  the  bead 
of  whirh  were  llidalgn  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New 
Sf»aln  ;aud  under  theausulces  of  the  latter  the  first  national 
coiigreM  assembled  at  Cbllpauxhigu  in  1913.  One  of  Us 


•artiest  acts  was  • declaration  of  tho  IndepeodMco  ef 
M«tico. 

For  aeveral  years  the  history  of  tbe  revolntlon  is  only 
Chat  of  a lan^lnary  guerilla  warfare.  leading  to  tvo 

Grmanrat  results.  At  length,  in  lasi,  IturUde,  who 
d previously  been  a royalist,  declar^  suddenly  in 
favour  of  the  liberals,  snd  published  bis  relebrsted 
manifesto  of  Iguala  in  favour  of  a constitutional  mo- 
narchy. HU  cause  waa  embraced  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  the  whole  population,  that  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
p^lng  down  tbe  Spanish  govemment,  and  forming  a 
natioDal  congress,  but  also  prevailed  on  that  body  to 
make  him  emperor  of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of 
Augustin  I.  His  dissolution  of  the  congress,  however, 
by  military  force,  raised  a feeling  against  him,  which, 
finding  it  Impossible  to  repress,  he  aU^cated  the  throne. 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  tbe  country, 
but  rewarded  for  bU  past  services  by  an  annual  allowance 
of  5,000/.,  accompanied  by  an  edict  of  outlawry  in  case  of 
return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibtcion,  he  returned 
clandestinely,  and  was  soon  discovered,  apprehended,  and 
executed. 

On  the  expulskm  of  tturbhle  tbe  eongresa  was  re- 
assembled, a provUlonal  government  fonned,  and  an 
executive  appointed  consisting  of  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Negrete,  all  persons  of  proved  patriotism.  The  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  tbe  United  Atates ; but 
the  hopes  then  formed  of  Its  stability  have  proved 
fallacious.  Since  this  epoch  repeated  attempts  at  re- 
volution have  convulsed  the  country.  During  the  whole 
of  tbe  struggle  for  Independence,  the  population  had 
been  spIK  into  two  parties ; at  first  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Imperialists,  wbo  adhered  to  toe  mother 
country,  and  Republicans,  who  asserted  its  Independ- 
ence: but  these  parUes  afterwards  merged  into  those 
of  Centralists  ana  Federalists ; the  former  advocating 
a single  superintending  government,  and  the  latter  that 
of  toe  Inaependent  government  of  states,  only  fede- 
rally connected,  lals  struggle  between  tbe  rival 
parties  has  now  continued  m about  17  years,  and 
been  a fertile  cause  of  insurrection.  Texes  and  Cali- 
fornia have  already  separated  from  the  confederacy, 
and  it  Is  probable  tbtf  their  examine  will  be  followed  by 
other  states.  In  fact,  there  can  hartlly  be  said  to  be 
any  thing  like  regular  government.  Tbe  Centralists  are 
lords  of  tbe  ascendant  to-day ; but  a suecassftil  tmxmte 
(as  the  Parisians  term  It)  may  dash  all  their  prospects 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  all  toe  bonds  of  soaety  are 
loosened,  property  hes  become  almost  worthless  from 
Us  utter  insecurity,  and  life  Is  not  safe  from  aasasstn- 
atlon  and  violence.  Whether  the  proposal  of  the  S. 
American  republics  to  unite  tbeir  Interests  with  those  of 
Mexico,  and  form  together  one  grand  federation,  will  be 
accepted,  and  whether,  if  acoeptod,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  Mexico,  is  matter  for  speculation 
only ; but  certainly  that  country,  as  It  exists  at  present, 
affmds  one  of  toe  most  melancbMy  examples  that  modem 
history  has  presented  of  an  exterave,  ferCiie,  and  well- 
situated  region  being  reduced,  through  anarchy  and  mis- 
govemment,  to  a state  bordering  on  barbarism. 

Mexico,  or  Mvico  ( Hex.  TemxMiUam),  the  cap.  of  tbe 
United  States  of  Mexico,  and  anciently  the  chief  city  of 
tbe  empire  of  Montesuma,  7,4‘J6  ft.  above  the  sea ; ut. 
ISO  <25/  40"  N.,  long.  10l<  95'  30"  W.  Pop.,  130.000.  ? 
It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevsted  plain,  or 


plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  haring  an  area 
of  about  1.700  sq.  m.,  l-IOtb  of  which  is  covered  by  4 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  (Tetcuoo),  nearest  tbe  city. 


has  an  area  of  77  sq.  m.  The  old  dty  of  Mexico,  or  that 
taken  by  Cortes,  was  built  on  a group  of  iilands  in  tbe 
lake  Tescuco;  but  though  the  modem  city  occupy  its 
site,  it  Is,  owing  to  toe  diminution  of  the  waters 
of  toe  lake,  partly  originating  in  natural  aod  partly  In 
artificial  causes,  situated  about  m.  W.  from  the  lake. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is,  as  might  be  anU- 
clpat^  from  the  statement  now  made,  low  swampy ; 
toe  largest  buildings  are  erected  on  piles,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  it  are  raised  6 or  A ft.  toove  toe  surrouodlog  flat. 
Though  within  the  tropics.  It  is  so  elevated  that  its  mean 
temperature  is  only  65°  Fahr.,  cotneideDt  with  that  uf  May 
in  England  it  Is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  **  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Ruroprans  In  either 
hemisphere ; being  Inferior  only  to  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
London,  and  Philadelphia,  as  respects  tbe  regularicy  and 
bresulto  of  Us  streets,  as  well  as  toe  extent  of  its  public 
places.’’  Tbe  architecture  is  generally  of  a very  pure 
style,  and  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  noble  con- 
struction, though  usually  of  somewhat  plain  exterior. 
Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  porous  amygdaloid  and  por- 
phyry, are  used  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city.  Iho 
haluitrsdes  and  gates  are  of  Biscay  Iroo,  ornamented 
with  bronze;  and  the  houses,  whito  are  3 or  4 storlea 
high,  have  fiat-terraced  roofs,  like  those  In  Italy  and 
other  S.  countries.  (.Vom>.  Etpagne,  U.  51.}  The  streeta 
are  wide,  well-paved  and  fiagg^.  but  not  lighted  or 
watched  at  night ; so  that  robberh's  and  assassinations 
are  scarcely  lets  common  than  in  Spain.  They  run  aU 
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moft  uniformly  nt  right  anglei  to  «och  other,  mtny  of 
them  being  nenrly  8 m.  in  length,  perfectly  Icrel  and 
■traight,  and  nflhring,  fTncn  erery  point,  a view  of  the 
muuniaina  that  surround  the  valley.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  hollow  sqitares,  with  open  courts  surrounded  by 
colontukdes,  and  ornamented  with  plants,  ftc.  The  stairs 
to  the  interior  front  the  outer  gate,  and  the  best  apart, 
menu. « hich  are  showily  painted  to  mosaic  and  arabesque, 
generally  face  the  street.  ( PotHtftU’t  .Vofcv  on  Mexico, 
p.  6ii.)  Numbers  of  houses  are  covered  with  glaxed 
pnrn-laln.  in  a variety  of  tlrgant  designs  and  patterns. 
Thi>  Plaza  iiajfiir,  or  grand  square,  is  one  of  the  finest 
to  be  seen  in  any  metropolis:  tu  B.  side  is  occupied  by 
the  cathedral  and  iegrario,  or  par.  church,  and  Its  K. 
side  by  the  palace,  while  on  the  other  sides  are  handsome 
rows  of  shops  and  private  dwellings.  In  its  centre  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  salcTto  be  the  finest  work 
of  iis  kind  in  the  new  world.  The  eflbct  of  this  square, 
however,  is  much  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a paltry 
building,  called  the  Parian,  a large  ungainly  pile,  In  ooe 
angle,  used  as  a market  or  basaar,  appropriated  to  the 
sale  nf  miscellaneoui  articles,  and  the  resort  of  the  idlest 
portion  of  the  Inhabs.  The  p^ace.  or  government-house, 
a floe  building,  nearly  square,  with  affunt  several  hundred 
feet  in  eitent,  comprise  4 large  courts.  In  which  are  the 

Cublic  olDces,  barracks,  prison,  and  a large  botanic  garden  t 
ut  almost  every  part  of  It  Is  falling  to  dway : the  massive 
tables,  staircase*,  and  chandeliers  have  disappeared,  and 
all  is  now  in  the  moU  appalling  disorder.  (Latrobe’t 
Hambies  in  Mexico,  p.  IGH.)  In  inis  building,  also,  is  the 
mint  of  the  state  of  Mexico.  The  coinage  has  greatly  de> 
created  ; for  whereas,  before  the  revolution,  it  amounted 
to  IG  or  IS  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  estimated,  in  I8S9, 
at  l,'i'40.ono  dollars,  and.  in  lUS,  at  only  847,146  dollars. 
'I'he  cathedral,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  square.-  ooi  the  site 
of  the  great  temple  of  the  god  Mexltll.  Is  a hetero- 
geneous edifice ; one  port  of  the  front  Is  low,  and  of  bad 
Gothic  architecture,  while  the  ocher  and  more  modern 
part  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  displays  much  symmetry 
and  beauty  ; its  two  towers  are  ornamented  with  pilas< 
l«r*  and  statues.  The  Interior  is  Imposing,  lofty,  and 
■lagnificeat  ; but  the  grandeur  of  the  cITcct  Is  much  di- 
minished by  the  ponderous  erections  in  different  parts, 
and  a profusion  of  massive  ouved  ornaments,  pictures, 
and  paiuted  statues.  The  hlgh-altar  and  Us  appendages 
are  Inclosed  by  a massive  railing  oi  mixed  metal  t so 
valuable,  no  account  of  the  gold  It  contains,  that  a stiver- 
smith  of  Mexico  is  allegea  Co  have  offer^  the  bishop 
a new  sliver  rail  of  eqiul  weight  In  return  for  the  old 
metal  1 iSitiioelc's  Mexico,  1.  143.)  In  the  Interior,  also, 
are  some  curious  remains,  including  several  idols  and  a 
*'  stone  of  sacrifice,"  that  Is.  a stone  on  which  the  human 
victim  was  placed  when  the  priest  tore  out  his  heart ! 
On  the  outer  wall  Is  fixed  the  KeUenda,  a circular  sionc 
of  basaltic  porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by 
which  the  Attecs,  or  native  Mexicans,  to  oesignate 
Ibe  months  of  the  year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  nave 
formed  a kind  of  perpetual  calesidar.  (Ijolrobe,  p.  171— 
176  ; IVartl,  il.  4*». ) 

Few  monuments ufantiqulty.howeTer, remain;  and  we 
may  echo  the  exclamation  of  Antonio  de  Gama,  the  first 
among  Mexican  auiiquaries,  " Quantas  preciosos  tnontc, 
msenlos  dc  la  aai$guedad,  porJaUa  de  $Hieuigenza,  Mabran 
pereetdo  cn  esta  madera."  " How  many  remains  of 
anUquity  have  thus  perished  through  ignorance  of  their 
value."  The  church  services  are  celebrated  with  great 
magnifireoce ; nor  even  in  Home  herself  is  greater  ^ten- 
tiun  paid  to  the  external  mlnutlmof  religious  obscrrances. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  said  to  be  from  50  to  60 
f>th«r  churches,  most  of  which  display,  mure  or  lets,  the 
barbarous  mixture  of  style  that  characterised  .Spanish 
archilecluro  during  the  lUh  a^  17lh  centuries ; there  are, 
also,  numerous  religious  bouses,  two  of  wlilch,  vis.  the 
Franciscan  and  Uominlcan  convents,  are  extensive  and 
wealthy  establishments.  Opposite  to  the  latter  of  these  Is 
the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  now  applied  to  other,  and,  It 
Is  hoi>ed,  more  useful  rads.  Bullock  describes  It  as  " very 
elegant,  exhibiting  little  or  no  appearaucc  of  the  purposec 
fur  which  it  was  Intended."  This  tribunal  was  abolished 
by  Iturbide,  In  1828.  The  Papal  religion,  however,  still 
maintains  its  asceudancy : few  buildings,  whether  public 
or  private,  are  without  tbeir  patron  s^nt ; and  the  tra- 
veller every  where  meets  with  shrines,  pictures,  and  pro- 
cessions. The  Mmena,  or  college  of  engineers,  was 
originally  a large  and  handsome  building ; but,  owing 
either  to  a want  of  care  In  making  the  foumlations,  or  to 
the  effect  of  earthquakes,  the  walls  have  settled  in  several 
parts,  and  Ibo  front  Is  visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Lectures  are  given  occattunally  on  the  science*  connected 
with  mining  ; and  in  one  of  the  rooms  Is  a tolerably  good 
collection  of  minerals,  though  generally  very  inferior  to 
those  in  Buropcaii  museums,  and,  as  resftecu  a country 
like  Mexico,  quite  insignificant.  In  fiset,  not  only  the 
Mlneria,  but  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  university, 
founded  In  1596,  and  public  library,  are  in  a state  of 
neglect,  dUgracofitl  alike  to  the  government  and  the 
people : and  we  are  afraid  that  the  diffusion  of  elcnHiitary 
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Instruction  since  the  revolution  has  not  been  such  as  to 
compensate  fur  ttie  decline  of  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  branches  of  Instruction.  We  have  soon,  In  the 
previous  article,  the  statements  of  M.  Chevalier  as  to 
education  gencraliyjn  IH35,  than  which  nothing  can  ^ 
more  deplorable.  The  Acordada,  or  public  prhon.  Is  a 
large  substantial  structure,  fitted  to  contain  about  l,3no 
prisoners:  the  barracks,  also,  formerly  nsed  as  an  hospital, 
are  very  extensive  and  well  constructed.  The  Iheatre  is 
a respc^blc  bsiilding,  of  considerable  site ; but  the  esta- 
blishment has  for  some  years  had  so  little  snecess  that  it 
is  very  seldom  opened.  The  Plata  de  Toros,  for  the 
exhibition  of  bull-fights,  consists  of  a great  circular  in- 
closure.  fitted  up  exactly  like  that  of  MadrhI.  and  fitted 
to  accommodate  from  8,000  to  3,000  spectators.  The 
great  cigar  manufactory,  which  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment. stands  at  the  ,S.  w.  angle  of  the  city,  and  com- 
prises a very  extensive  eatabli^ment,  which  suopllcs  the 
whole  legitimate  demand  of  the  coof^cratinn  for  cigars. 
The  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  city, 
somewhat  resembles  a park,  but  has  the  stiff  formal 
pearance  of  Dutch  and  French  grounds.  In  the  centre 
Is  a fountain,  supplied  with  water  from  the  great  aque- 
duct leading  from  Santa  Ft  to  the  city.  Another  open 
space,  called  the  Passeo,  about  2ra.  in  length,  planted 
with  double  rows  of  trees.  Is  much  frequented,  on  holy- 
days,  by  persons  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  In 
the  dty,  mso,  are  several  Portalrs,  or  covered  colon- 
nades, lined  with  shops  and  stalls,  and  forming  a favourite 
evening  promenade  long  after  the  Alameda  and  Passeo 
have  ceased  to  be  frequented.  The  environs,  also,  pre- 
sent. on  fine  dry  evenings,  a very  lively  scene  of  hiiiMe 
and  gaiety  : hundreds  of  canoes  of  various  sizes,  mostly 
with  awnings,  and  crowded  with  native  Indiaii*  or  Mes- 
tlsos,  are  seen  passing  In  every  direction  along  the  lake 
and  canals,  each  boat  with  its  guitar -player  at  Uie  stem, 
and  some  of  the  party  either  siugina  or  danrhig. 

The  manufactures  are  not  ireneridly  remarkable,  either 
for  extent  or  fineness  of  workmanship.  Nothing  is  ex- 
posed iu  the  shup-windowB,  sod  most  of  the  articles  are 
made  In  the  places  w hero  they  are  oflbred  for  sale.  Gold 
and  silver  lace,  trimmings,  epaulets,  4tc.,  are  made  In 

f treat  perfection,  and  are  sold  at  a much  lower  rate  than 
n England.  Silversmiths’  work  Is  alio  done  on  a pretty 
extensive  le^e:  the  ornaments  are  finished  by  nand  : 
the  chasing  is  sometimes  well  executed,  but  in  general 
the  articles  are  clumsy  and  heavy.  Jewellery  employs  a 
few  hands ; but  all  precious  stones,  except  rubies,  are 
scarce,  and  the  work  Is  much  dearer  than  in  Europe. 
Cabinet-work  Is  extravagantly  dear,  and  of  very  inferior 
quality,  made  with  clumsy  tools,  and  of  bad  wood  : the 
saw  Is  scarcely  known,  and  the  turning-lathe  Is  of  tho 
most  primitive  construction.  Cosch-maklng  is  much 
better  understood : the  Mexican  vehicles  are  fimily  put 
together,  of  handsome  shape,  and  well  finished  ; and,  In 
respect  of  painting.  gUdlng,  or  varnishing,  they  are  but 
little  Inferior  to  those  made  In  Kurojie,  mhence  the 
handles  and  metal  furniture  are  proaired.  1'here  is 
a considerable  manufacture  of  hard  soap  here  and  at 
Puebla : but  it  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  time  of 
Humboldt,  who  lUtes  the  quantity  made  in  Mexico,  in 
1803.  at  800,0(10  arrobaa  Beaver  and  felt  hats  and  cotton 
cloaks  arc  made  on  a large  scale,  fur  the  supply  of  ^1 
parts  of  the  Union,  these  Mng  important  articles  in  the 
internal  tradeof  the  country.  Woollen  clothes  are  three 
times  as  dear  as  iu  England,  and  are  unlfonnly  til-made. 
Men,  not  women,  are  milliners ; and  it  It  not  uncommon 
to  see  some  20  or  30  fellows,  who  should  be  porters  or 
coalheavers.  employed  In  decorating  ladles'  dresses, 
making  fioweri.  and  trimming  raps  and  flounces.  (Bul~ 
l‘<i,  I.  803.)  The  bakehouses  are  large  establishments ; 
and  the  bread,  which  Is  excellmt.  Is  made  exclusively  by 
slaves,  who  also  perform  the  work  in  the  cloth  factorlex 
(See  Manti/actnres,  In  art.  Mexico,  I'nitbd  St^-ixs  or.) 
Shops  for  the  tale  of  pulque  (a  kind  of  beer  made  from 
the  aloe),  and  native  and  Spanish  brandy,  are  rery  com- 
mon, and  have  a gay  appearance.  The  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  produc  tions,  brought 
along  the  lake  and  canal  of  C'hatco  by  crowds  of  canoes, 
usumly  navigated  by  women.  Turkeys,  fowls,  pigeons, 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  waterfowl,  arc  very  anuDdant 
and  cheap ; as  are  bares.  rabMts,  tortoises,  frogs,  and 
salamanders,  all  of  whk-h  are  esteemed  go<^  eating  by 
the  inhabs.  The  meat  market  Is  well  supplied  with  ^i, 
mutton,  and  pork,  but  veal  is  prohibitc'd.  The  meat, 
however,  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  tbough,  perhaps,  this 
may  be  owing  to  Us  bad  preparation  by  the  butcher 
ana  cook.  Tnere  Is  great  variety  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  a most  enormous  consumption  in  proportion 
to  the  pop.  The  vegetable  market  Is  larger  than  Coveot 
Garden,  Uit  yet  unequal  to  the  dally  supply ; and  the 
ground  U entirely  covered  with  bananas,  plantains, 
citrons,  shaddocks,  melons,  pomegranates,  dates,  man- 
goes, tomalas,  and  other  vegetable  productions  of  tropical 
countries. 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  cultivated  on  the  cMi- 
nampas,  or  iloating  gardens,  of  which  there  are  two  soi  ts; 
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one  moTMUile.  the  other  flxed«  and  AttAch«ii  to  (he  shore,  the  Florida  channel  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
On  the  marthj  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Xochimiko  and  bjr  the  channrl  of  Yucatan  with  the  Carrlhean  si^  sit. 
Chaleo,  the  water,  in  the  time  of  the  treat  floods,  carries  b^ween  lat.  and  31^  K.,  and  between  long.  81^  and 
awsj*  pieces  of  earth  covered  with  herbs,  and  bound  to-  9MO  \V.  l^gth  from  K.  to  W.  1,900  m..  average 
getherbf  roots.  These,  being  driven  about  bjr  the  wind,  breadth,  6M)m. ; area,  about  800,000  sq.  m.  This  sea, 
sometimes  unite  Into  small  island*,  which,  being  taken  which  Is  of  an  Irregular  circular  shape.  Is.  unlike  the 
possession  of,  are  planted  with  flowers  and  roots.  Artificial  Carribean  sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals  and  Islands,  none 
ekinampat,  or  islands,  are  also  frequentlv  formed,  of  being  found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  and  Florida, 
reeds,  rushes,  roots,  brushwood,  Ac.,  well  comparted  Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  its  soundings  are  verv  regular, 
togptl»er,  and  covered  with  black  mould:  these  sometimes  with  100  fathoms  at  a distance  of  SOm.  from  the  More. 
Contain  the  cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  guard.  On  the  K.  side, and  especially opMsfte  the  onouthsof  the 
They  are  towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles,  and  are  thus  Mississippi,  the  depth  Is  considerably  dirainUhed,  and 
removed  from  me  side  of  the  hanks  to  the  other.  The  at  its  B.  extremity  the  nxvigation  Is  rendered  intricate 
flxM  cAiMiwpai  are  pxnUletogranis  from  900  to  400  11.  and  dangerous  by  the  1‘ortugas  bank.  Florida  reef,  and 
in  length,  and  from  10  to  SO  ft.  In  width,  llsey  rise  various  other  keys,  shoals,  and  islets,  including  the  pent 
about  3 or  4 ft.  above  the  water,  and  afford,  from  their  Bahama  bank,  which  surround  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba. 


command  of  water,  beans,  small  peas,  pimento,  potatoes, 
arttchnkes.  caullfiowers,  and  a great  variety  of  other 
vegetables. 

The  pop.  of  Mexico  Is  of  an  extremely  mixed  charac- 
ter, comprising  about  f!8,000  creoles,  or  descendants  of 
Spaniards;  3M,ont>  Mestisos.  or  half-casts  between  Ru- 
rr>|>eai)s  and  Indians,  but  many  of  whom  are  scarcely 
dUtinguishalde  l>y  colour  from  the  former  ; about  A*i.o6o 
copper- coloured  native* : 1 0.000  mulattoes ; and  only  alwut 
fi.OH)  Kiir'rpean*.  There  U.or  at  all  events,  used  tu  be.  an 
ext  rcmedisjuirity  of  wealth  in  this  city.  Many  of  the  nobles 
and  siicre»soil  sp<*culaton  In  mines  were  exccMively  rich ; 
hut  the  bulk  of  the  imp.  were  at  once  indolent  and  indl- 
pmt.  l*he  lower  orurri  are  filthy,  despise  labour  of  every 
kIrKi,  and  are  constantiv  seen  lying  in  the  church  porches, 
leaning  against  the  walls,  and  loitering  about  the  markets. 
In  many  rr*|)ects  they  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
lastaroni  of  Naples  ;'but  the  latter  are  not  stained  with 
the  rrirnrs  of  roohery  and  assassination,  fur  which  thefr- 
rro$  of  Mexico  are  disgracefiiUy  notorious.  There  is 
ere,  alto,  A general  torpor  of  the  faculties,  and  the  diitce 
far  nimtr  seems  to  he  trie  lummum  bmuiiB  of  all  classes. 
The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of  men  closely  resembles 
that  of  Kuropeans,  the  large  cloak  being  as  coromou  here 
ax  In  Spain.  The  esvstnmc  of  the  ladies  Is  unlvertallr 
black,  with  the  veil  and  mantilla ; but,  on  holydays  and  , 
pibllc  occasions,  their  dresses  are  remarkable  as  well  for  i 
gayness  ot  colours  as  for  exptmslveness  uf  material.  In-  j 
dera.  when  in  ihHr  carriages  on  the  Hasten,  they  contrast  j 
somewhat  strangely  with  the  tame  persons,  when  seen  at  ' 
home  in  complete  deshabille,  without  ttnekings,  squatting  | 
on  the  floor,  and  either  pursuing  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  cigar-smoking,  or  eating  cakes  and  capsicum  out 
of  the  dirty  earthenware  basins  of  the  country,  (i.o* 
trohf,  p.  IM^.I  The  ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day ; 
but.  aner  sunset,  young  and  old  come  forth  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  Alameda.  Hassons,  and  Hortales 
swarm  with  the  damas  and  signoritas  of  the  city,  chatting 
and  smoking  with  their  gallants.  Many  gentlemen  be^ 
longing  to  the  higher  classes  are  Imelltgent.  and  a few 
even  f<md  of  llternliirc  ; but  the  city  is  so  badly  supplied 
with  libraries,  and  other  means  of  study,  as  to  give  little 
encouragement  to  such  pursuits.  There  are  three  or  four 
ne«v»|>ai>ert : but  they  are  miserable  productions,  con- 
taining little  h«<sidrs  ihe  merest  chit-chat,  copiously  in- 
lrr*i>er«e»i  with  advertitemeiits.  The  white  creoles  are 
diitlnguikheti  by  their  mildness,  courtesy,  and  hospitality ; 
titelr  hrs4-ttlng  sin  Is  gambling.  Female  virtue  Is  on  the 
tame  low  level  as  in  Old  Spain  ; but  the  Mexican  ladies 
are  better  educated,  and  would  he  agreeable  but  fur  the 

f>ractl(-e  of  smoking,  which  is  had  enough  In  men,  and 
nt'Oerable  in  women.  ( Pofnsfti'i  S'oifi,  p.  160.) 

The  original  city  of  Mexico,  or,  as  It  was  called.  Te- 
nochtitl.nn.  built,  as  already  stated,  on  a jp^up  of  islands 
in  the  I.ake  Texcuco.  was  founded  in  I3i^3:  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  three  principal  cause- 
ways of  stone  and  earth,  about  90  ft.  In  breadtn,  and  ex. 
trndtTig  frrun  9 to  6 m.  over  the  surrounding  marshes. 
These  dikes  still  exist,  and  their  number  has  since  been 
Increased.  They  form,  at  present,  paved  causeways  across 
the  marshy  grounds,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  | 
water  ; and  being  of  considerable  eleralton,  are  lueful  in 
securing  the  city  from  Inundations.  The  better  to  pre- 
serve the  city  from  the  chance  of  this  calamity,  the  great 
drain  nlludeil  to  In  the  previous  article,  was  commenced 
in  I6^<7,  which  ha*  now  reduced  the  lakes  nf  Zimpango 
anil  San  Chrlitoval  within  comparatively  narrow  limits, 
and  prevented  their  water*  in  the  rainy  season  from 
flowing  into  the  1.xke  of  1'esciico.  and  Uireatening,  as  , 
they  ti>melimes  did.  to  submerge  the  city.  i 

Mexico,  when  Hr»t  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
rich  and  populmii  city  ; the  seat  of  government,  religion,  \ 
and  trade.  According  to  Cortes,  it  wax  as  large  as  Se.  i 
ville  or  t'ordova,  wa*  well  built,  and  well  supplied  with 
variont  products ; but  these  are  the  statements  of  parties  : 
naturally  dbfHinrd  to  magnify  their  own  services,  and 
should  be  rci’ch'i'd  with  considerable  modification.  It 
wa*  taken  by  the  Spaniard*  in  l&'.'l.  after  a protracted  ; 
siege,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  j 
(See  previous  article.)  j 

Mtxico  (OuLru  or),  a Urge  inland  sea  coaoccted  b\ 


i The  E.  trade  winds  prevail  from  April  to  October,  this 
I being  usually  the  wet  season : the  S'orM  begin  in  Oe- 
! tober,  but  are  not  violent  till  the  middle  of  November, 
from  which  time  till  the  cud  of  February  they  blow  with 
1 great  fury,  and  are  objects  of  much  dread  to  navlgsdors. 
I These  gales  last  for  four  or  five,  and  occasionally  even  ten. 

days  : iMt  their  extrsvne  fierceness  is  usually  spent  in  thu 
] first  48  hours.  At  these  timet  the  larger  vessels,  which 
' cannot  enter  tbe  shallow  harbours  of  the  Mexican  coast, 

I are  obliged  to  slip  their  anchors,  and  keep  as  tar  as  pos- 
. sible  off  shore.  Kxamples  are  not  wanting.  aUo,  of  mortrg 
I bappiming  between  May  and  August,  at  which  time  ther 
are  particularly  fbrlous.  I.uckily.  however,  the  huiri- 
canes  and  tornados  of  the  gulph  are  by  no  means  so  flerca 
and  destructive  as  those  h)  the  Carribean  Sea. 

The  principal  current  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
the  only  oiw  worth  mention,  is  that  which  sets  W.N.W, 
between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Catoche:  this  runs 
from  13  to  30  m.  a day.  and  is  perceptible  even  during 
the  norUt,  except  close  along  the  shores  of  Mexico. 
At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  gulph  its  course  gra« 
dually  changes,  till,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
turns  K..  and  afterwards  S.E.,  as  it  again  rushes  out 
info  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  In  tho 
twenty-four  hours.  (This  remarkable  current,  com- 
monly known  as  the  (iuiph  Mirram,  is  described  in  the 
article  Atlantic  Ocran,  I.  312.  of  this  work.)  Tbe 
tides  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  are  of  no  great  Importance, 
they  nowhere  exceed  3 or  4 ft. ; but  their  average  rise 
is  not  mare  than  3 ft.  Tho  colour  of  the  water  is  a 
deep  indigo,  darker  or  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
ocean  : photphoresrenS  lights  shine  oo  It  with  great 
hrilliancy,  and  between  the  eoastsof  Yucatan  and  I,ouls- 
Una  great  quantities  of /wees  natant  occur  in  parallel 
lines  from  S.S.R.  to  N.N.W.,  and  are  carried  out  In 
large  masses  through  the  straits  of  Morlda.  {Blunt's 
Amfrican  Piioi  t Purdg't  Atlmniic  Octmn  ; ‘ Darbf's 
(ifogr.  {/  C'ntfcd  States t Humboldt's  Pets.  A'err.,  I. 
50 -.W.) 

MRZR.  a town  of  France,  lU^p,  Hfranlt,  cap-  cant., 
on  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  5 m.  N.w.  Cette.  Pop.  (183t>) 
4.340.  It  has  a small  port,  capable  of  receiving  60  vessels 
of  40  tons  each,  and  manunirtures  of  brandy  and  li- 
queurs. Near  it  is  the  abbey  of  Vallemagne,  an  edifice 
of  ilip  ISihctmtury.  well  worth  the  traveller's  notice. 
{Guide  du  Poyaaeur  en  Prance.') 

M K Z I KRKS,  a fortified  townof  France,  d^.  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  which  mostly  surrounds  the  town,  and  is 
here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  HO  m.  N.W.  Metx. 
Lat.  49°  4fi  N.,  long.  4<>  *y  11"  K.  Hop.,  In  l«9fi, 
3.817.  It  is  walled,  and  is  furtherdefeiided  by  a strong 
citadel.  It  is  ill  built,  and  bat  few  edifices  worth  notice, 
except  the  tovro-hsUl,  the  prefecture,  the  hospital,  founded 
in  1413,  and  a par.  church  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Mol^res,  thotign  the  nominal  c.ip.  uf  the  dep..  bm  no 
court  of  primary  iurisdictlon,  tnat  tribunal  being  seated 
at  Charleville  (which  see):  It  is.  however,  the  seat  of 
boards  of  taxation,  artillery,  and  forest  inspection,  a 
society  of  agriculture.  Ac.  ; and  has  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  some  trade  in  leather,  coarse  woollens,  and  linens. 
Tho  Chevalier  Bayard,  with  a garrison  of  only  a few 
thousand  men,  successfully  defended  Metl^res,  in  1590. 
against  a powerful  Austrun  army;  and.  In  1813.  the 
town  held  out  for  two  moitths  against  tbe  Prusslaus. 
{Hugo,  art.  Ardennes,  fr.) 

MIAKO.  a Urge  city,  and  tbe  ecclesiastical  cap.  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  in  the  island  of  Nipbon.  on  the  Yedo- 
gxwa.  390  m.  W.  by  S.  Vedo ; Ut.  3.5°  94'  K.,  and  long. 
153°  9(K  B.  Pop.  (according  to  the  Dutch  traders,  cm 
whom,  however.  little  reliance  can  be  placed,)  600,000. 
exclusive  of  the  Dairi,  or  Mikado's  court,  supposed 
somewhat  to  exceed  50,000.  It  is  situated  in  a ipwkms 
plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains,  and 
almost  entirc>ly  formed  into  fine  gardens.  Interspersed 
with  temples,  mouasteries.  and  palaces.  It  U nearly  4 m. 
In  length,  anc)  about  3 m.  broad,  with  narrow  but  regular 
streets,  lined  by  houses  two  stories  high,  built  of  wo*xl, 
lime,  and  clay,  most  of  them  being  very  slightly  and 
puurly  ronitnicted,  The  sacred  Mikado,  or  supreme 
emperor,  eniphnticallv  termed.  *•  the  Son  of  Heaven.** 
liu*  Ills  resideoce  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  In  a quarter 
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eomprUlnif  «boat  a doten  lUeeU,  and  Muarated  from  th«  Thr  land  In  th«  K.  U covered  with  drote  foreats  of 
re«(  of  the  buildings  hf  wails  and  ditcoes ; but.  owing  pine>trces.  Ac.  ; and  some  parts  In  the  S.  are  richly 
to  the  great  dlnloutlon  of  the  revenues  furnished  by  the  wooded.  Fewer  prairies  exist  in  this  than  in  any  other 
^dgda,  or  viceroy  (the  substaniial  sovereign),  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  states,  and  the  largest  Is  only  a few  miles  in 
1s  reported  to  have  a very  shablw  and  dilapidated  ap>  rirctiit.  They  are  principally  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  ar^ 
pearancr.  Utile  In  accordance  with  the  rank  of  a being  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
more  divine  than  human  ! On  the  W.  part  of  the  town  have  a rich  soil  from  I to  4 (t.  deep,  are  easily  cultivated, 
is  another  palace,  built  of  stone,  and  stronglv  furtided : aisd  ;ield  abundant  crops  t the  wet  aflbru  early  pas* 
It  belongs  to  the  $}og&»y  who  resides  in  ft  when  he  turafm  and  hay  for  wlniering  stock,  and  with  little 
comes  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor.  This  practice,  labour  may  be  converted  into  excellent  artlflcisi  mea> 
however,  nas  long  bran  discontinued,  and  the  bulidlng  is  dowi.  The  winters  arc  long,  and  oitm  severe,  but  the 
now  used  for  the  accommodation  of  certain  functlouanies,  atmos|^cre  is  mure  humid,  and  the  climate,  upon  the 
sent  thither  from  Yedo  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  whole,  mlUlcr  than  that  of  the  states  more  to  the  B. 
Dntri.  'llie  members  of  this  court,  who  view  them*  7'be  soil  is  very  various  i but  there  is  a great  deal  of 
selrci  as  a species  of  superior  beings  to  the  rest  of  the  good  land,  especially  in  the  S.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  com 
Japanese,  are  chiefly  engaged  In  the  study  of  literature  are  raised,  oats  being  the  most  abundant.  Turnips, 
and  science,  the  Dairt  being.  In  (act.  the  highest  college  and  other  field  vegetables,  are  a good  deal  grown.  All 
in  Japan  for  the  cultivation  of  theology,  and  various  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  th«  fruits  of  tempe* 
other  branches  of  learning.  The  almanacks,  formerly  rate  climates  thrive  with  care;  and  many  flourish  wild, 
impnrud  from  China,  are  now  constructed,  including  Hemp  and  flax  have  been  recently  introduced,  wnd 
the  calculation  of  eclipses,  in  the  Dalri  college  ; and,  at  succcM  well.  Pasturage  is  good  ; tut  the  lire  stork  sre 
least.  4 of  sll  the  works.  pubUshed  in  Japan,  arc  pro*  generally  inferior.  Horses  and  mules  are  leu  employed 
duced  t>y  the  IfJcrari'  of  Mlako.  some  of  whom,  however,  than  in  the  stales  more  to  the  S.,  oxen  being  mostly 
are  connected  with  other  colleges  and  high  schools,  used  for  field  labour.  She^  are  few ; but  bogs  are  very 
wholly  independent  of  the  Dsiri.  ITils  city  is  likewise  numerous.  Large  masses  of  native  copper,  lead,  iron, 
the  principal  manufacturing  depAt  of  the  empire,  every  bituminous  coal,  gypsum.  &c.  are  met  with,  and  salt 
kind  of  handicraft  known  In  Japan  being  carried  to  springs  are  both  many  aod  atMindant. 
the  greatest  perfection.  Nearly  every  house  has  Its  at>  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Michigan  have  hitherto 
t:wrhed  shop  well  provided  with  every  description  of  been  ilrolted,  for  the  most  part,  to  tboae  of  prime  neces- 
gnod«,  and  the  Japanned  wares,  carveu  ornaments.  Ac.  sity  ^ both  steam  and  wator-miUs  are,  however,  now  in 
of  .Miako.  are  unequalled  either  in  Japan  or  China,  use.  Grinding  flour,  sawing  limber,  dlstlUing,  carding 
Mi.iko  is  one  of  the  places  visited  by  the  Dutch  traders,  wool,  and  making  woollen  clotb,  are  the  prlnci|w 
when  they,  once  in  four  years,  pay  their  respects  to  the  branches  of  manufacturiog  industry.  In  summer  some 
sjofQn  at  Yedo:  they  usually  s|Mn>d  some  days  here,  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  slate 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  making  purchase  of  Ja*  with  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Y’ork  : but  for  4 or  5 
panese  manufacturet.  Various  celebrated  temples  (of  months  of  the  year  the  navigation  is  closed  by  the  ice.  A 
which  there  are  many,  though  not  described,)  are  freely  fond  for  the  construction  of  raiirnads  and  canals,  and  the 
exhibited  to  them  ; and  in  the  gardens  attained  to  one  improvement  of  the  river  navigation,  has  bem  esta> 
of  these  buildings,  tents  are  pitched  for  the  purpose,  not  blished ; and  in  IMO,  4U  m.  of  the  centraJ  railway,  from 
only  of  giving  a sumptuous  entertainment  to  the  CaW/eit  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbour,  had  been  completed,  aod  several 
HohiHda  (as  they  term  Che  Dutch  president  or  the  similar  public  works  were  in  Estate  or  active  progreaa. 
niistiuQ),  but  also  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  In  14^  Michigan  comprised  39  organised  countlea,  3 
natives  with  a sight  of  a few  strangers  from  a distant  cities.  Detroit,  the  cap.,  ami  Hunroe,  aod  28  incorporated 

land.  (Fur  furtlMr  particulars,  see  JafAH;  see  also,  villages.  The  legUlwve  authority  is  vested  in  a senate 

A/aaners  amd  Customs  of  tMe  Japonest,  p.  140—157.  ; of  17  mems.,  aim  a H.  of  Reps,  of  fi2  menu. ; the 

Sifbotd,  I.  aud  ii.)  senators  being  elected  every  3 years,  and  the  representa* 

.MlAVA.  a market’town  of  N.W.  Hungary,  co.  tlvas  annually,  by  alltbewbiie  male  dtlsens  above  31 
Ncutra,  on  the  Mlava,  a tributary  of  the  Morava.  4B  m.  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  In  the  state  for  6 months 
N.N.E.  Pretburg.  Pop.  8, <>50,  mostly  of  Sclavonlan  precedloc  the  election.  The  executive  power  Is  In  the 
origin,  and  Lutherans.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  hands  of  a governor  and  lleutenant*govemor,  who  are 
stuA  and  bagging,  severM  distilleries,  aod  some  trade  in  chosen  br  the  people,  and  hold  oOce  for  3 years.  Justice 
hemp  aud  flax.  is  administered  in  a nipreroo  court,  a court  of  chancery, 

MICHAEL  (ST.).an  Inconsldetmble  bor.and  market-  3 circuit  courts,  aud  inferior  tribuoals,  established  at  the 
town  of  Englaud,  co.  Cornwall,  in  pars.  Ngwlyn  and  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
P.ntidcr  of  hund.  Pyder.  This,  which  is  said  to  have  Court  are  nominided  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent 
been  a town  of  tome  importauce,  prrvinuslv  to  the  Nor-  of  the  Senate,  and  bold  office  for  7 years,  lu  each  of  the 
nun  conquest.  Is  now,  llxe  otliers  of  the  Cornish  bors.,  3circults  a court  is  held  twice  a year.  The  constitutioo 
an  inconsiderable  village.  It  returned  3 mems.  to  Iho  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
II.  of  C.  from  the  6 Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Reform  shall  be  introduced  into  the  state,  except  for  the  punish- 
.Act,  by  wliich  it  was  dUfranchlsed.  The  market  has  ment  of  crimes.  A university  was  established  at  Ann 
loDv  been  exiinct ; but  sheep  fairs  are  held  here  July  38.  Arbour,  in  IK37.  which,  In  1840,  bad  300  students,  in  6 
and  Oct.  l-V  branches.  Collens  have  also  bMn  founded  at  Marshall 

MIciilGAS',  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America.  In  and  at  ht.  Philip's,  near  Detroit;  and  a system  for  tha 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  Union ; its  territory,  consisting  of  foundation  of  primary  schools  has  been  adopted  by  the 
two  distinct  peninsulas,  comprised  between  laL  41^30*  legislature,  though  not  yet  put  in  operation.  In  Ifln, 
and  47^  20^  N..  and  long,  35'  and  30'  W.  Area,  31  periodical  pubUcatioos  were  Issuea  in  this  state.  It 
estimated  at  about  sq.  m. ; of  which.  39.850  are  sends  1 mem.  to  congress. 

supposed  to  be  includcti  in  the  I.ower,  and  30,850  In  the  Mkhtg.in  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the  French, 
Up^r,  or  N.W.  Peninsula.  Pop.,  in  1837.  174,189.  who  founded  Detroit  in  1670.  In  1763.  tola  territory, 
Td«  Upper  Peninsula  Is.  for  the  most  part,  inclosed  be.  with  other  possessions  conquered  from  the  French,  bL 
tween  luke  Suiwrior  to  the  N.,  luke  Michigan  to  tho  came  subject  to  Great  Britain.  In  1805,  the  Lower 
8.E..  and  the  Wisconsin  or  N.W.  territory  to  the  S.  Peninsula  was  erected  Into  a territorial  government, 
and  W.  Its  surface  and  soil  are  very  various,  a con-  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  N.W.  territory ; and,  in 
siderable  portion  conilsting  of  sterile  sand  ridges  and  1836,  Michigan  with  its  present  limits  was  constitute  a 
marshy  tracts : while  the  other,  or  hilly  tracts,  are  gene-  state  of  the  Union,  iaiott's  Mick$gam  OatstWer.  1838; 
rally  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  whole  region  Flint's  GeogropMm  qy  tMe  C.  States  ; Darbg  i Ameriam 
is.  however,  known  but  imperfectly,  being  inhamted  Atmanaek,  1840-41,  ^.) 

principAlly  by  wild  Indians,  and  only  occasionally  visited  Michigan  (Lakb),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N. 
by  traders  In  furs  and  peltry.  The  climate  is  severe;  America,  In  the  baaln  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  the 
little  or  no  corn  is  grown,  and  the  fur  trade  and  flsheriee  third,  in  point  of  site,  and  intermediate.  In  position,  be- 
arc  at  present  the  only  sources  of  wealth  in  this  part  of  tween  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  with  which  last  it 
the  state.  communicates,  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  by  the  Straits  of 

Tho  Peninsula- Proper,  or  Lower  Michigan,  is  en-  Mkhlllmaklnac.  Unlike  tho  other  great  lakes,  it  is  wholly 
closed  by  lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and  Lakes  Huron,  surrounded  (except  at  the  above  strait)  by  the  territories 
8t.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  their  communicating  rivers  on  of  the  U-  States ; having  N.  and  E.  the  state  of  Michigan, 
tlie  N.  and  E..  and  Is  in  a much  more  advancM  state  of  S.  Indiana,  and  W.  Illinois  and  the  Huron  territory,  its 
civilisation  than  the  other.  Its  shores  are  in  some  ! shape  Is  an  elongated  ovaL  It  is  usually  laid  down  aa 
parts  rocky  sod  broken,  and  along  Lake  Huron,  high  i extending  bKween  lat.  4P  SfP  and  4<P  Hr  N..  and  long, 
and  precipitous ; but  its  surfSice  is  mostly  level,  or  | 85P  KK  sm  87^  Sfr  W.^  snd  is  stated  by  Darby  to  have 
merely  undulating  : the  central  region  cootitfi  of  a a mean  length  of  nearly  300  m„  with  an  average  breadth 
table-land  llttlo  rievated  above  the  level  of  the  fur-  of  about  60ro.,and  an  area  of  15,000 sq.m.  But,  ac- 
rounding  lakes,  to  which  it  slopes  In  every  direction,  cordina  to  the  more  recent  statement  of  Bradford  It 
There  are  many  riven,  some  of  which  are  narinble  for  has  hitherto  been  erroneously  delineated  upon  our 
a considerable  distance.  Grand  River,  St.  Joseph’s,  maps ; late  surreys  haring  shown  that  ita  W.  shore 
and  the  Saginaw,  are  the  largest:  the  first  two  (all  Into  ' extends  along  the  meridian  of  86<^  W.  long.,  thus  giving 
Lake  Mirlugan,  and  the  last  into  Lake  Huron.  Small  it  a width  of  from  80  to  100  ro..  Its  length  la  about  360 
takes  and  ponds  are  alto  numerous-  ( m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  about  tt.OOO  sq.  m."  (A'lwgrr.  kf 
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(jeoft;  Amer.  edit.,  ill.  S64.)  Mr.  Stermson  gIvM  it  an  , 
area  uf  1G,M)  *q.  m.  (Skftck  Viwit  EMf>inffTtHg,  p.  53.) 
lu  Dicau  depth  It  rstimated  by  Darby  at  i>00  ft.,  or  about 
the  »ame  a»  that  of  L«*iket  Superior  and  Huron ; It  la 
elevated  600  (t.  above  the  title  level,  being  14  ft.  under 
the  level  of  Lake  Su^riur,  ami  4 ft.  above  that  of  I^e 
Huron.  In  general,  ft  is  remarkable  for  the  atMeoce  of 
bay»,  harbours,  and  UUnds  : at  its  N.\V.  side,  however,  la 
Green  Hav.  an  inlet  of  about  2'^  in.  In  width,  accessible  to  i 
vessels  01  iOU  tom,  near  which  are  tlie  Maiiitou  and 
Beaver  Islands.  Ijdie  Michigan  receivea  numerous  i 
rivers  on  every  side,  but  they  are  not  very  Important.  | 
No  towns  of  any  cuDsequeuce  are  yet  seated  on  Its  ' 
ihores,  though  lu  the  S.  are  the  dounsfalng  settle*  i 
meuts  of  Michigan.  Chicago,  Milwankle,  &c.  The  | 
waters  of  this  lake  are  clear  and  salubrious,  and  it  | 
abounds  with  hsh.  lu  I^n,  It  was  navigated  by  several 
Urge  steam-boats,  and  by  about  200  schooners  and  brigs, 
Ac.  {Ettcf/e.  Amifricana  ; Darbff'i  (icog.  Vitw, 

Lhcuc  o/  iicog.,  Ainer.edit.) 

MIDDLKDUKG.  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  ZeaUnd, 
of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  isUnd 
of  Wali’hercn.  4 m.  N.  by  B.  Flushing,  and  47  m.  S.W. 
lloUertUm  ; Ut  51®  30'  6"  N..  long.  3®  37'  30"  E.  Pop.  I 
3.50U.  Though  no  longer  fortified.  U preserves  Its  clr-  i 
citJar  mound  of  earth,  divided  Into  bastions  and  sur-  ' 
rounded  by  a broad  and  deep  ditch.  77ie  approaches  to 
Middlcburg  are  somewhat  more  varied  thu  to  most 
Dutch  towns,  the  roads  passing  through  a number  of 
■mall  planlalloiis  and  cmiulry  houses.  It  is  nearly  dr- 
cular  : Some  of  Its  streets  are  wide  and  handsome,  and 
the  whole  are  tolerably  regular.  The  market-place 
forms  a s{>acious  square  ; and  part  of  the  town  is  tra-  i 
versed  by  canals,  crossed  by  draw-bridges.  The  whole 
Is  extremely  clean  ; the  private  houses  are  uniform,  and 
some  of  the  public  builciings  capacious,  Darticularly  the 
town-house  and  the  Oostkerk  (east  church) ; the  former 
Is  In  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  several  statues  and 
paintings.  The  other  objects  mutt  worthy  of  notice 
are  several  of  the  churches,  a high  spire,  commanding 
a prospect  over  the  whole  island,  the  public  walks 
along  tW  bastions,  and  the  Molenwater,  au  extensive 
reservoir  nr  backwater.  The  chief  literary  institution 
is  the  athenieum,  or  academy,  which  affords  nearly  the 
same  course  of  Instruction  as  a university,  but  with- 
out the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  It  has  also  a 
Latin  school : a scltool  of  design  ; the  Zealand  society  of : 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  which  possesses  a good 
library,  a collectiuo  of  medals,&c. ; and  a society  of  agri- 
culture. 

Middlcburg  has  manufactures  of  starch,  glass,  and 
paper,  a cannon  foundry,  and  several  saw-mills,  and 
salt  refineriet.  Though  4 ro.  from  the  sea.  It  has  quart 
of  considerable  extent,  and  formerly  had  a considerable 
■hare  In  the  Dutch  B.  India  trade.  Us  other  branches 
of  commerce  are  the  Importation  of  wine,  chiefly  from 
Bordeaux,  and  the  exportation  of  com,  brought  to  its 
market  from  the  fertile  tracts  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Island,  it  was  the  heatl-quoriers  of  the  BriUth  armv  in 
the  unfortunate  expt*<lltion  of  IKOU.  Its  atmosphere,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  Zealand,  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
which  tends  to  engender  agues  and  bilious  complaints, 
partit  ulorly  In  autumn. 

Middlcburg  is  of  considerable  antiaulty,  having  been 
first  surroumled  with  walls  in  1 13i.  ft  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  In  17M  it  was  <^ed 
to  the  French,  under  whom  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d6p. 
Bouches-de-l'F.scant.  It  t<*nds  M deities  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Zealand.  {De  Oo<ij  SUin't  Hand- 
book;  hict  <»>/.,  Ac.)  I 

MIDDLKSliOIlOUGII,  a river-port,  town,  and  par.  I 
of  F.nglond.  N.  Hiding  co.  York,  bund.  I-aogbourgh,  on  j 
the  Tees.  ab>>ul  m.  from  Its  rooiith,  IG  m.  B.  by  N.  I 
Darlington,  and  215  m.  N.  Loudon.  Area  of  par.,  2.300 
acres.  Pop.  of  township.  In  Uv2l,only40;  iniKSl.lM; 
but  in  IH4I  estimated  at  4.500.  an  Increase  attrilmtable  to 
the  rapid  rise  of  its  cool  trade,  consequent  on  the  opening 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  from  the  collieries 
of  S.  Durham.  It  coosisis  of  amain  street  facing  the 
rivcr.and  of  anothcrwlde  avenue  running  at  right  angles 
to  it,  at  the  corner  of  which  are  the  commercial  bottd  and 
reading-rooms,  surroounled  by  an  observatory.  There 
are  also  several  other  respectable  streets  ; and  on  the  whole 
the  town  is  regularly  and  substantially  built,  under  the 
stiperintendi-ncc  ofa  jolm-stnck  iHiildlng  company.  The 
church,  en'Cted  at  an  expense  of  3/><XI/..  raised  by  subscrip- 
tl'iii.and  opened  In  UMO.  Is  a tveat  Gothic  structure,  with 
a rather  elegant  ipirr.  A notional  Khool  has  been  form* 
ed.  and  the  church  has  likewise  a well-attended  Sunday 
school.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Baptists,  and  primi- 
tive Methodists  have  also  tlieir  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship, witli  ntioched  Sunday  schools,  furnisning  religious 
instruction  to  aUiiit  GOO  children  of  both  sexes. 

Mlddlesborough,  the  site  of  which  only  eleven  yean  ago 
was  ocnipicd  liy  a solitary  form- house,  has  already  be- 
come the  must  considerable  |>ort  of  the  Tees,  though  still 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  Stockton,  from  wliich  il  b-is 
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taken  nearly  all  its  conl-Crade,  and  a large  portion  of  its 
ihip-buUding.  Its  rapid  rise  la  owing  to  its  convemrul 
position  near  the  bar  of  the  Tecs,  and  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Pease,  Backhouse,  and  other  wealthy  otaJ- 
owmers,  who.  in  connection  with  other  shareholders,  have 
built  excellent  staiths  for  loading  colliers  at  the  wharfs, 
and  constructed  a railway  communicating  with  the  im- 
portant coal-field  near  Bishop's  Auckland.  The  line  waa 
opened  to  Mlddlesborough  (a  distance  of  12  m.  from  Wit- 
ton  Park  colliery)  iu  Ih32  ; and  the  export  of  coal  was 
slated  by  J.  Pease.  Esq..  M.P.,  to  amount,  in  1N39.  to 
5 10, (XX)  tons,  and  the  number  of  passengers  in  the  same 
year  somewhat  exceeded  16,0(X).  The  entire  cost  of  Ibis 
undertaking  was  about  4.50.0U0/.,aod  the  present  nots  in- 
come is  upwards  of  70,0u0f.,  the  average  divldcou  being 
about  104  per  cent.  The  staiths,  w hicb  are  450  yards  iu 
length,  and  worked  by  two  large  steam-engioes,  are  capable 
of  shipping  4,0u0  tuns  of  coal  pee  difut.  Large  docks  are 
also  iu  process  of  excavation,  which.wheD  completed,  w ill 
comprise  a water  area  of  several  acres.  Steam  tug-boais 
are  constantly  employed  In  bringing  In  and  taking  out 
vessels  over  the  bar  of  the  river : steamers  run  twi^  or 
three  times  a week  during  summer  between  this  port  ami 
Sunderland  and  Newcastle;  and  there  Isa  weekly  steamer 
to  and  from  London.  Two  ship-bullding  yaixu,  an  ex- 
tensire  pottery,  and  tome  sail-cloth  and  rope  manufac- 
tories are  in  a^ve  operation.  l*he  trade  of  Middles- 
borough,  independent  of  coal,  is  already  Important; 
and  It  bids  fair  to  rlral,  both  in  trade  and  induatry,  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Tynemouth  and  Sunderland.  (/ruA 
/tailwap  umm.  Hfp.;  Sir  (i.  HtatTi  Home  Tours  Grafts 
oiUe'$  Spa*  of  KneUttid  ; Prio.  Jt^form.) 

MIDDLESEX,  a co.  of  England,  containing  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  metropolis,  having  E.  the  river  Lea, 
which  divides  it  from  Essex.  N.  the  co.  Hertford,  W. 
Buckingham,  and  8.  the  Thames,  which  separates  it 
from  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  comprising  only  130,480  acres  ; surface 
very  rarlous.  The  highest  eminences  are  Hampstead. 
Highnte.  and  Harrow-on-the-Hlll.  In  some  parts  along 
the  l^ames  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  mam  ; but 
the  higher  grounds  are  mostly  gravelly  and  clayey,  and 
not  naturally  fertile.  There  are  numerous  unenclosed 
commons  in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  and  Hounslow 
Heath,  on  its  S.W.  angle.  Is  as  poor  and  unimprovable  a 
tract  as  can  well  be  imo^ned.  ('ontrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  agriculture  is  but  little  advanced  in 
tills  CO. I and,  although  coiuideroble  improvements  have 
lieen  inside,  the  Implements  and  processes  of  husbandry 
ore  still  very  inferior.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  CO.  is  in  grass,  and  tlie  business  of  haymsking  U as 
well  understood  here  as  In  a^  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tho 
rich  tract  of  land  alone  the  Thames  from  Kensington  to 
Isleworth  is  princi;HU^Iy  occupied  by  market  gardeners, 
who  send  a large  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
1-ondon  market.  The  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  milk  are  all  short-horned.  Pro^rty  is  very 
much  divided,  and  in  several  districts  it  Is  mostly  por- 
tioned out  into  villas  and  pleasur^grounds ; farms  sel- 
dom exceed  200  acres,  and  tnetr  average  site  is  supnosetl 
to  be  about  100.  I.,eases  pretty  common,  and  mostly  for 
14  and  21  years.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  1820.  38«. 
Minerals  of  no  Importance ; but  In  the  vicinity  of  l^mion 
in  many  placet  vast  q^uantitlei  of  land  have  been  dug  up, 
and  converted  into  bricks.  Middlesex  Is  well  watered ; U'- 
sides  the  Thames  and  the  I./ea,  lu*  which  it  Is  bounded,  it  it 
iiitersectnl  and  portly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Colne  ; 
and  it  it  also  intersected  by  the  Brent,  and  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  Ac.  It  Is  divided,  exclusive  of  the  me- 
tropolis, into  6 hunds.  and  75  pars.  It  reiurni  14  menit. 
to  the  ll.  of  C., — vlt.  2 for  the  co.,  4 for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. 2 fdr  Westminster.  2 for  the  Tower  hamlets.  2 for 
FiiiilHiry,  and  2for  Mary-le-Bone.  Kegister^  electors  for 
the  CO.  In  I839-4U,  13,919.  In  1831,  Middlesex  hod  180,4l<3 
inliabited  houses.  314, (TO  families,  and  1,3.58,230  inhobs.  ; 
of  whom  631,410  were  moles,  and  726.920  females.  Sum 
exEiended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838 — 1839, 
3.86,6?J/. 

MIDDLETON,  a manufacturing  market-town  and 
par.  of  England,  honor  of  ('lUheroe,  hund.  .Salford,  co. 
Lancaster,  5 m.  N.N.E.  Manchester,  and  165  m.  N-  by 
W.  Ixmdon.  Area  of  par.,  11,510  acres.  Pop.  of  par. 
(comprising  8 townships),  in  1831,  14,879;  pop.  of  tomn- 
ship,  6.903.  This  town,  wnlcb  In  1775  was  an  inconsider- 
able village,  containing  only  3(X)  Inhabs.,  has,  owing  to 
(he  extension  of  the  cotton-trade,  become  a large  place, 
with  several  good  streets  and  well-built  bouses.  Tho 
church,  rebuilt  in  1.524,  has  a low  tower,  partly  of  wood, 
and  some  fine  canrtnn  and  painted  windows  : the  living 
Is  a rectory.  In  the  gift  of  Lord  Suffleld,  the  lord  ol  the 
manor.  Witliin  tiM  par.  are.  alto.  3 e)>iscor>al  chapels, 
and  7 placet  of  worship  fur  different  denominations  of 
dissenters,  with  17  attached  Sunday.schools,  fumishiag 
rellgioui  Instruction  to  alHMit  2,400  children.  A frew 

f;rammar-8cl>oul  was  founded  In  1572;  and  within  the 
ost  few  years.  3 sut>ftcrlpliim  schools  have  been  formed 
I for  the  education  of  the  clii’dren  of  the  working  classes. 
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Thfi  prlodpal  'crapIo)mcnU  of  MUUlleton  lire  tilk  and 
rntioD  wrarlng,  cotton  iiilutiliig.  c^tlico  and  illk  print* 
Ing:  there  are,  within  the  toaniliip.  about  S,(KX)  •Ilk* 
weaver!,  and  1,000  peraont  employed  in  the  cotton* 
milU : bctidet  oearlv  5<XI  engaged  in  Biibordlnale  trades. 
The  Ki>di(lale  C'anai,  the  Manche«ter  and  l^ds  Kailway. 
and  the  Holton  Kallw^pa«ft  through  the  par.,  and  afft>rd 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passen- 
gers and  goods.  The  town  is  governed  by  the  county 
and  manortal  constables ; and  courts  leet  and  baron  are 
held  twice  a year.  Markets  on  Saturday,  1st  Monday 
after  KKb  March,  ditto  after  l&th  April,  and  1U  ThursdaV 
after ’iOth  Sept.  {BmUcrtffortM'$  Stat.<if  Lane, } Aauscs's 
Lane., 

MiDOLKToK.  a market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
pmv.  Munster,  at'the  confluence  of  the  Curra  and  Lewis 
rivers,  at  the  N.K'.  extremity  of  Cork  harbour,  14  m.  K. 
Cork.  Pop.,  in  1H3I,  I.M6.  Middleton,  so  called  from 
being  midway  between  Cork  and  Youghal.  has  a par. 
church,  a Rom.  Catb.  cha|>el  and  convent,  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  and  8 schools  partially  supported  by  the 
commissioners  of  education,  a fever  hospital  and  dls* 
pensarv,  a market-house,  court-house,  and  bridewell. 
It  is  built  iu  a very  straggling  manner,  aud  is  neither 
lighted  nor  pared  ; but  it  contains  several  respectable 
dwelllng-houaes,  and  good  shops : it  Is  lucreaslng,  and  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  In  a thriving  condition.  It  has 
two  extensive  distilleries,  and  a brewery ; and  it  has  the 
ativantage  of  being  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  harbour  of  BalUnacurra,  where  the  merchants  ship 
their  commodities,  especially  flour  and  agriruilural  pro- 
duce. (A/his.  Baumt.  Hep  ) The  corporation,  consisting 
of  a sovereign.  X baililTs.  IX  burgesses,  and  commonalty, 
returned  X inenis.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  Quarter  sesiions  are  held  in 
June  and  Nov.  ; and  it  Is  a constabulary  station.  Duty 
was  paid,  in  |K3^  on  iih.llrX  bush,  malt,  and  &97,&33  galls, 
whisky.  Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs  on  the  I4lh  rcb., 
14th  May,  5th  July.  lOth  Sept.,  luth  Oct.,  and  XXd  Nov. 
Post-olUre  revenue,  iu  Is3n.  2UM. ; in  KW>.  tH'd. 

MIDDLKWICH,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Kngland, 
bund.  Nortb»-k-h,  CO.  Chester,  at  the  conflucnre  of  the 
Daiie  and  Croke.  Ig  m.  E.  Chester,  and  151  m.  N.W. 
lartidtin.  Arex  of  par.  (which  comprises  14  townships), 
13.330  acres;  pop.  of  da,  in  IS3I,  4.7M  ; pop.  of  townsoip, 

l. 3'^.  The  town,  though  small,  is  onat  and  regularly 
built,  its  principal  pubilc  edifleet  being  a large  church. 
thri'C  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a free  school. 
Mlddiewich  baa  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  briniv 
springs,  the  water  of  which  is  alleged  to  yield  | lu 
Weight  of  salt  (muriate  of  soda).  The  manufacture  of 
salt  if  hence  the  chief  employment  of  the  Inbab. ; but 
some  additional  advantages  have  been  derived,  within 
the  last  flri  years,  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
trade:  there  is  also  a silk-mill,  which  employed.  In  Id39, 
about  40  hands. 

Middlewich  has  an  extensive  internal  navigation 
by  means  of  the  Urand-trunk  Canal,  which  passes 
through  the  town,  and  by  a branch  connecting  the 
town  with  the  Chester  Canal.  It  is  distant  only 

m.  from  the  Winsford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway,  and  about  34  m.  from  the  yet  unfinished  Man- 
chester aod  Hirmlngnam  Railway.  Petty  sessions  are 
lieid  here  for  the  buod.  of  Nurtbwlch.  Markets  on 
Tuesday  ; cattle  fairs.  May  I.,  Holy  Thuraday,  aod 
Aug.  5. 

MIDHURST,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rngland,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Eastbourne,  and  rape  Chi- 
chester, near  the  Aruo,  10  m.  S.  by  E.  Chichester, 
and  46  m.  S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (wbkh  in- 
cludes the  entire  pars,  of  MIdhurst,  Easeboume,  lley- 
shot,  Chithurst,  OraiThaxn,  Dldllng,  and  Cocking,  with 
portions  of  par*.  Steep.  Blgnor.  Wool-Lavington,  Bep> 
ton,  Woulbediog.  l.ynch,  Stedham,  Splng.  Trotton, 
Seliham.  ai^  Li^twonb),  in  iH3l,  5,6X7.  The  town  is 
smiiU.  but  particularly  clean-looking,  and  has  several 
Rood  detached  bouaes  in  its  Immedlue  ncightxmrbood. 
j'he  church  Is  a small  stone  building,  with  a square 
tower  surmounted  by  a diminutive  steeple : the  living  Is 
a curacy  In  private  patroruige.  A free  grammar-school  i 
was  foundea  here  In  1678,  aod  there  Is  a national  and 
Sundar  school  for  poor  children  of  both  sexee.  *'  Mid- 
hurst  has  verr  little  trade,  except  In  com,  Urge  quan- 
tities of  wbicn  are  told  at  its  weekiv  markets.  The 
surrounding  district  'U  entlrelv  agricultural,  though 
formerly  iron-works  existed  wUhin  a few  miles  of  it.** 

( Bound.  Arp.)  It  is  a bor.  by  preacriptiun,  and  sent  8 
mentt.  to  ine  11.  of  C.  Irom  too  reign  of  Edward  IL 
down  to  IHSX,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the  holders  of 
burgage  tenures.  'Phe  Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of 
its  memi. ; the  electoral  lliniu  being,  at  the  same  lime, 
so  much  enlarged  as  to  include,  in  siddition  to  the  par. 
or  old  bor.  of  Midhurst.  6 entire  pars-,  and  portions  of 
II  others,  as  above  specified.  Registered  electors,  in 
IKUMb,  %l.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the 
hund.  of  l-Useboum.  Markets  on  Thursday  ; cattle 
foirs  5th  of  April  aud  X9lh  of  Oct. 
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.About  I m.  E.  of  Midhurst,  and  cto^eto  the  Arun.  are 
the  ruins  of  t-oudry  House,  formerly  tlie  reshU-jce  nf 
the  family  of  Montagne,  destroyeil  by  fire,  w Ith  its  costly 
fornlture,  pictures,  books.  Ac.,  on  the  24th  Sept.,  IT'.tt; 
the  tame  day  that  its  noble  owner  was  drowned  in  .m 
attempt  to  sail  down  the  Palls  of  the  Rhine  at  ScUafT- 
hausen. 

MIDKAPORR.  adlst.  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
properly  belonging  to  the  rmv.  Orissa,  but  which  has 
long  been  attached  to  that  or  Bengal ; prmcipallrbt't»  een 
lat.  8|0  40'  and  X3^,  and  long.  9ff^  and  K. ; having 
N.  the  Jungle  Mehais,  R.  the  Hooghly  dis*r.  and  river, 
S.  Cuttack,  and  W.  some  xeniindaries,  tributary  to  the 
British.  Area,  8,360  sq.  m.  Fop..  In  IMiX,  I.KM.OtiO. 
Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  pop.,  a considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  consists  of  jiingU-s,  partially  in- 
habited by  a very  low  caste  of  Hindoos  called  $<mtaia. 
The  land  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  most  part  of  the 
articles  grown  in  Bengal  are  cultivated  here ; the  people, 
however,  are  poor  and  depressed,  and  it  is  doulitfui 
whether  they  ever  enjoyed  a much  higher  state  of  pros- 
perity and  nvilisation  than  at  present.  Mldnapore  has 
some  manufactures  of  fine  calico  and  gauxes,  but  of  lata 
these  have  greatly  declined.  Land  revenue,  in  1839-30, 
1.307.614  nip.  Chief  towns.  Mldnapore,  JHUsore,  anti 
Piulcy.  Mldnapore,  the  cap.  and  residence  of  tlie  judge, 
collector,  Ac.,  of  the  district,  is  in  lat.  33°  8.5'  N..  lotig. 
87°  8y  E.  Its  chief  buildings  arc  the  gaol,  hospital,  and 
barracks.  {HomtUon'M  B.  I.Oax.) 

MUIIEl,  (ST.),  a town  of  P'rance,  d6p.  Meuse,  ^p. 
cant.,  on  the  Meuse.  80m.  N.E.  Bar-le-Duc.  Pop  , in 
IK%,  5,706.  It  was  formerlv  surroumied  with  walls,  but 
these  were  demolished  in  1635.  It  Is  well  laid  out.  and 
has  several  remarkitble  churches,  In  one  of  which  is  a 
fine  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  Christ  laid  In  the 
sepulchre,  the  work  of  L.  lUchirr,  a pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo.  It  is  the  seat  ofthe  court  nf  primary  jurisdiction 
for  the  arrood.  of  (^romercy,  and  of  the  court  of  assize 
for  the  dep. ; and  has  a communal  college,  a public  li- 
brary. and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam.  ( ilugo, 
art.  AfcHie,  ) 

MILAN  (Itai.  Milano,  Germ.  Matland,  I-at.  Mediola» 
num),  tbe  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Austrian  dom.  S.  of  the  Alps,  in  a fertile  and  highly  cutti- 
vattd  plain,  between  the  Ulona  and  Ijimbra,  with  which 
rivers  it  is  connected  by  tbe  Saviflio  Crande  and  other 
canals.  1.50m.  W.  Venice,  and  7Sm.  E.N.E.  Turin  : lat. 
45°  28'  10"  N.,long.  9°  IP  30"  E.  Pop.  In  1837,  145.500. 
including  only  the  Inhab.  of  the  city-proper ; with 
the  immediate  suburbs,  171.3flH;‘aiHi  including  the  gar- 
rison and  strangers,  about  185.000.  {Bergkaus.)  Tt  is 
nearly  circular  ; and  is  surrounded. except  on  the  N.W.. 
by  a bastioned  wall  of  little  strength,  and  broad  ramparts, 
planted  with  trees,  and  about  10  ni.  in  circuit.  The  area 
thus  et>closed  comprises,  however,  not  only  the  city  and 
Iu  suburbs,  but  a number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
city-proper,  or  closely  peo)>lcd  part  In  the  centre.  Is  sur- 
rounded  by  a canal  nearly  5 m.  In  ctre.  Like  other  old 
cities,  It  is  Irregularly  laid  out,  and  most  of  Iu  streets 
are  lurrow  and  winding ; but  it  has  some  noble  thorough- 
fares. and  is  generally  extremely  well  pared.  Upon  tbe 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pleasing  cities  of 
Europe.  "Milan,"  saysVon  Raunier,"standiinaseaof 
preen  trees,  as  Venice  In  a sea  of  green  waters.  In  the 
Utter  city  every  thing  reminds  you  of  the  past,  as  the 
great  and  imporiant  period;  here,  on  tbe  contrary,  the 
present  Is  ftill  of  life,  and  all  that  belongs  to  antiquity  Is 
thrown  Into  the  background.  Every  thing  remliMi  one 
that  Milan  is  a great  central  point  of  wealth  and  activity. 
So  signs  of  decay,  no  unoccupied  people,  unless  in  tbe 
upper  classes,  where  tbe  possession  of  fortune  Invites  to 
the/ar  nintie,  which,  in  Venice,  goes  band  in  band  with 
wretchedness  and  want  In  Venice,  and  also  in  Verona, 
each  house  is  built  acoordlng  to  indlvldua]  fancy  or  con- 
venience, and  tbe  greatest  vari«*ty  of  arcJiltecturc,  and 
the  roost  wanton  deviations  from  all  law.  order,  or  har- 
mony, are  seen.  In  Milan,  on  the  contrary,  every  bti  tid- 
ing IS  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  scrupulously  kept  in 
repair  t and  nut  tbe  least  symptom  Is  to  be  seen  of  a poor 
I or  declining  pop.,  so  evidmt  is  everrwbere  tbe  progress 
of  improvemenL''(//d^andfAc  Jlafians.  1.  1()0.) 

The  principal  public  edifice  Is  tbe  cathedral ; an  im- 
mense and  imposing  Gothic  stnicture.  inferior  in  site 
only  to  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  St.  Paul’s,  London.  U 
stands  in  the  cenlro  of  a spacious  sauare,  nearly  In  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  is  tault  wholly  nf  white  marble. 
It  was  begun  by  John  Galeasxo,  first  Duke  of  Milan.  In 
I3A5  : but  on  so  large  a scale,  that  It  Is  out  yet  quite 
finished  ; ai>d.  from  having  been  continued  hy  many  dif- 
ferent architects,  of  adverse  tastes,  it  lias  a great  atlinix- 
turo  of  styles.  Its  principal  /ofodf  has  a fine  general 
effect  i but  it  presents  the  Incongruity  of  Grecian  door- 
ways aod  windows  introduced  into  a Gothic  front.  1 he 
entire  buildlug  is  in  tbe  form  of  a 1-atin  cross ; its 
length  Internally  Is  483  ft. ; width,  177  ft. ; total  length 
of  tbe  transeiit,  883 (t.  10 in.  ; height  ofthe  nave,  15|  ft. 
II  In.  { height  to  the  top  of  tbe  lantern.  247  fl. ; do.  to 
Y 3 
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the  top  of  the  iplre  and  tUtue,  SAG  (t.  There  ere  SS  | erehte^eoopel  pelecee.  the  citjr>hall  or  mention.houee, 

ren.  $6  ptoxudee,  aod.  Inside  ami  out,  x>o  fewer  than  ! the  mint,  end  the  cuatora4iouM  end  treeaurj,  are  among 
too  statues.  ( Wood's  Letters  qf  am  Artkitect,  p.  9U7.)  < the  other  prindpel  edifices.  The  Urge  hospital  VOspe- 
In  fretwork,  cerring,  and  statues,  it  goes  b^ond  all  ' date  Gramdt),  U of  much  greeter  extent  than  Bethlcbcm 
churches  in  the  world.  8t.  Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  Hospital  In  London ; being  about  680  ft.  in  length,  by 

* ^ ' 360  tt.  in  depth,  and  inclosing  several  open  courts.  It  U 


Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pllUrs,  its  lofty  arches, 
the  lustre  of  its  walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled 
with  marble  figures,  ^ve  It  an  appearance  novel  even 
In  Italy,  and  siniplarty  maiestic.'’  {Ciassicai  Tomr, 

S;..  lv.7.6)  In  this  cathedral  there  Is  no  screen,  end 
e chanrel  is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from  the  nave 
onlv  by  iu  elevation.  Neither  are  there  any  chapels, 


not  remarkwe  for  Us  architecture,  but  it  under  excel- 
lent regulatloQs.  It  was  founded  by  Krai>cis  Sforta  in 
the  Ifitn  century,  and  was  left  by  one  iiKlividual  4,000,000 
livres  (about  190.0i<U.),  and  by  another  three  fourths  of 
that  amount.  It  it  open  to  all  appUcanls,  whatever 

- . ...  their  country,  religion,  or  disorder:  attarhed  to  it  is 

properly  so  called  ; and  the  high  altar  stands,  as  In  the  a dispensary,  whence  medicines  are  distributed  to  the 


Roman  Basitica,  and.  Indeed,  In  all  ancient  churches, 
before  the  choir,  and  between  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
The  pillsrs.  or  rather  clusters  of  pllUrs,  which  sup|wrt 
the  vault,  though  above  90  ft.  in  hciglit,  are  only  6 ft.  in 


jtoor  gratis,  on  the  specification  of  any  physician.  The 
moat  extensive  building  in  Milan  u,  nowever,  the 
Lasaretto,  beyond  the  walls,  also  founded  in  the  19th 
century,  for  inuse  infected  with  the  plague.  It  consists 


diameter,  from  which  comparative  thinness  they  scarcely  of  four  ranges  of  building,  about  l,9i>0  ft.  each  in  length. 


conceal  any  part  of  the  Interior  from  the  eye.  The 
pevement  is  of  different  coloured  marbles,  dispoeod  in 
rarious  figures.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a tower 


inclosing  an  area  of  more  than  30  acres.  The  city 
abounds  in  charitable  institutions.  Including  severiu 
other  hospitals,  four  asylums  for  poor  clillurcn,  two 


and  obelisk,  which  Ust  was  erected  alwHit  the  middle  of  workhouses,  a government  loan-bank,  in  a magnificent 


the  I6tli  century,  adding,  however,  little  to  the  beauty 
or  magnificence  of  the  ^iflee.  Un  the  top  is  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  In  a 
•uMerraneous  clmpri  immerliaiely  Ix'oeath  the  dome  Is 
Cba  shrine,  mclnting  the  remains  of  StCharlcs  Borromeo, 
arrbbisbup  of  Milan  in  the  IGth  ceutiiry,  to  which  nume- 
rous pilgrims  resort.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cathe- 
dral Is.  both  Internally  and  externally,  overladen  with  or- 


edifice  built  in  1496,  kc.  {Ofstrrr.  Sat.  Lmcgc.) 

One  of  the  prtncinal  attractions  of  Milan,  especiallr  to 
strangers.  Is  the  famous  Teatro  delta  Scaia.  'Inis, 
which  Is  the  largest  theatre  In  the  Austrian  empire,  and, 
next  to  San  Cano  at  Naples,  the  largest  In  Italy,  has  6 
tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  the  pit,  which  accommodates 
60)1  visiters.  SlmotMi  gives  the  following  account  of  bis 
visit  to  this  theatre.  '*  The  house,  which  is  errtaioly 


Daments ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  very  fine,  exceeds  perhaps  any  in  Paris  or  London,  and 


8,000  or  3.000  of  Its  sUiues  would  be  a signal  improvement ; 
but,  with  all  Its  faults,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Gothic  edi- 
fice in  Italy  ; and,  In  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  the 
finest  church  after  St.  Peter’s. 

Several  other  churches  In  Milan  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Tlie  first  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  tbo  scene  of  many  eccle- 
•iastical  councils  and  civil  conflicts,  and  in  which  the 
German  emperors  usually  received  the  Lombard  crown. 
It  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  possibly  some  remains  of  the 
original  Cilice,  erected  by  St.  AmWose  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  may  form  part  of  the  modem  build- 
ing ; but  the  bronie  ooort.  and  the  court  In  front,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
9tb  century ; and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building, 
having  any  character  of  orcfaitecture,  appears  to  be  of  the 
game  period.  This  church  is  divided  by  arcades  Into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  and  vaulted  in  nearly  the  same  man- 


the  full  tiaod  in  the  orciwstni  filled  it  well.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  flapping  of  doors,  incessantly  opening  and  ihut- 
ting,  the  walking  to  and  fro  over  that  part  of  the  pit 
which  is  without  seats,  and,  above  all.  the  unitersal  chat- 
tering. overpowered  the  musk.  Disappointed  in  our 
expectations  of  hearing  this,  and  finding  our  attention  to 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage  altogether  fruilless,  wo 
turned  to  the  spectators,  and  observed  that  the  boxes, 
which  are  little  rooms  very  neatly  filteil  up,  had,  by  de- 
grees, filled  with  company ; and  tbc  lights  in  some  of 
them  (for  there  wore  none  In  the  bouse  except  the  rosr 
of  lamps  on  the  stage)  enabled  us  to  see  the  people  re- 
ceiving ooropony,  taking  refreshments,  gesticulating  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  laugliing.  In  those  boxes 
where  there  were  no  lights,  the  company  remained  in- 
visible, and  a sort  of  ekiaro-sevro  pervaded  Uie  fore  part 
of  Che  house.  But,  when  the  ballet  b(>gan,  tbo  general 
nor  os  the  church  of  tbo  Carthusians  at  Itome  (the  great  hubbub  at  once  ceased,  and  heads  suddenly  popi^  out, 
ball  of  Diocletian's  baths).  Among  its  curiosities  are  cards  and  conversation  being  suspended  to  look  at  iha 


the  tomba  of  St.  Ambrose  and  other  saints,  some  Greek 
mosaics,  old  paintings  In  stucco,  sarcophagi  of  consider- 
able anttaulty.  and  a larm  braacn  serpent,  sold  to  be  that 


dancing.  Tbia,  though  much  Inferior  to  that  of  Paris 
or  London,  evidently  possessed  attractions  superior  to 
those  of  music,  which  was  no  sooner  resumed,  afler  the 


fabricated  ^ Moses  In  the  wilderness  I The  churchee  of  ballet,  than  the  noise  began  again  as  before.  A box  at 


St.  Victor,  9t.  Mark,  San  CeUo.  Sb  Kustorgio.  the  Ma- 
donne  della  Grasla,  Ac.,  are  among  the  handsomest 
or  most  remarkable  in  Milan,  and  some  of  them  are 
o^roed  with  rare  works  of  art.  Eustace,  however,  not- 
withstanding bis  disposition  to  eulogise,  says  that  many 
of  the  churches  “ lose  much  of  their  ma)etty,  aod  even  of 
their  beauty,  by  Uio  profusion  of  rich  and  splendid  de- 
corations that  enenmuer  them.  The  materials  of  all  are 
costly,  the  arrangement  of  most  Is  tastcleu:  yet  there 
are  few  which  do  not  present  some  object  of  curiosity 
worthy  ofa  visit."  (Ctassicat  7b«r,  Iv.  7J.)  The  steeple 
of  St.  Gothard  isa  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  14th  century. 

In  the  old  Dominican  convent  is  the  famous  Cmaeoto, 
or"  I^t  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci.  This  magnificent  work 
has  suflbred  severely  from  damp  aod  age,  and.  also,  tu  is 
alleged,  through  the  wantooness  of  the  French  soldiers 
and  prisoners  when  they  were  quartered  in  the  build- 
ing. But  what  better  could  be  expected  from  common 
soldiers,  when  a superior  of  the  convent  did  not  hesitate 
lo  cut  away  the  (m  of  the  principal  figure,  that  a 
doorway  might  be  heightened  ! it  occupies  one  side  of  top  a bronse  herald  of  victory  stands  at  each  angle  ; and 
the  refectory,  and  Is  about  30  fr.  in  length,  by  1ft  lo  fadng  the  city  is  a collossai  bronse  statue  of  Pence,  in  a 


the  opera,  bolding  6 persons,  of  whom  4 only  cans  , 
costs  1 1 francs  ; and  3 additional  francs  are  paid  by  each 
^son  for  his  ticket  of  admission."  {Trarets,  p.  17.  16.) 
There  arc  8 other  theatres,  8 of  which  are  open  for  per- 
formances in  the  day-time. 

Milan  has  many  spacious  and  exteoslre  barracks, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  In  the  W.  suburbs.  The  larnst, 
or  Caserma  Qromde,  occupies  an  area  of  obftut  900  fr.  lo 
length,  \n  700  ft.  In  width,  having  in  front,  and  on  either 
side  the  Foro  {Foro^Bomaparte),  an  esplanade.  Ranted 
with  trees,  aod  laid  out  lo  elegant  public  walks.  Behind 
the  Caserna  Is  a large  open  space,  called  the  Place  of 
Arms  {Piaaaad’Armi),  frotn  which  the  Simplon  road 
opens  by  the  AreodeUaFace,  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
erected  in  modem  times.  This  arch,  commenced  In  I Mi? 
aod  finished  in  1637.  dcslraed  ami  principaJIy  completed 
by  the  MarouU  Cagnola,  is  altogether  of  marble,  riclily 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reiiefs.  It  Is  nearly  7-’)  ft. 
la  length.  48  ft.  in  depth,  and  7t  ft.  In  height ; but  to 
the  summit  of  the  principal  statue  Is  96  ft.  Four  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  decorate  either  front ; and  on  the 


height.  It  has  been  so  often  repaired  attd  retouched, 
that  U is  now  nearly  In  tlie  condition  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's  silk  stockings:  three  of  the  apostles*  heads  are 
said  to  be  all  that  remains  of  the  original  work,  and 
even  they  owe  their  colouring  to  the  pencil  of  restorers. 
Morihen’s  admirable  engraving  gives  now,  perhaps,  tbe 
best  idea  of  the  picture  and  of  the  genius  of  tbe  pointer. 
Oil  the  wait  opjMHlie  tbe  " l,ost  Supper  " Is  a fresco,  by 
Mototorra,  an  artist  of  the  Iftth  centunr;  more  curious 
or  account  of  Its  age.  than  remarkable  for  beauty. 

The  Royal  V»\»eo{Pata%*o  del  Corte),  now  tbe  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy  of  Austrian  Italy,  a noble  structure 
fronting  the  square  of  the  cathedral,  was  erected  by  the 
French  on  the  site  of  the  old  Sfurxa  palace.  It  bos  nu- 
merous spacious  apartments,  and  some  admirable  frescoes 


car  drawn  by  6 horses.  On  another  side  of  the  Fiaxxa 
d'Armi  U the  amphitheatre,  built  by  the  French  In  1606. 
a poor  Imitation  of  tbc  antique  structures  of  the  same 
kind.  It  if  nearly  300  yards  in  length,  by  IG8  in  breadth, 
and  Is  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  spectators,  it 
may  he  made  an  amphitheatre,  a circus,  or  a tuiumachia, 
"for  charioteers  to  drive,  and  athletor  to  wrestle,  and  a 
navy  to  give  bottle  on  an  ocean  4 ft.  deep ; for  the  area 
could  be  laid  under  water  at  pleasure.  'l  he  walls  of  this 
counterfeit  of  Roman  work  are  scarcely  8.^  ft.  high  : and 
their  thin  facing  of  stone,  already  ^rlng  way.  shows  iho 
rubbish  underneath.  But  the  puacc  annexed  to  this 
circus  is  adorned  with  columns  of  rM  granite,  of  grc;vt 
sise,  and  each  made  of  a single  block.  It  is.  In  every 
respect,  as  beautiful  as  the  rest  Is  paltry  and  con- 


by  Appianl.  'I'he  floors  are  beautifully  inlakl,  and  some  temptible.*'  (ft'imoiMf,  p.  19.) 


of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry;  but  the 
magnificent  paintings,  representing  the  exploits  of  Na« 

Kleon.  that  formerly  deooratad  the  two  large  saloons, 
ve  been  removeiL  The  government,  iudlcUl,  and 


liie  private  palaces  of  Milan  have  received  llttic  nottro 
from  travellers,  but  some  have  considcrahU*  rircam'e,  aa 
tbe  Palaaso  Belgtoioeo,  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
and  aftannrds  iha  reeidmcc  of  I'rince  Eugene  Beau- 
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hamoii,  the  Serbelloni.  VitU.  Marioo,  aud  Viaconti  t iina«  cat>.  canton,  on  the  B.  aide  of  an  eleralM  luir- 
paUcei.  ftc.  Betide*  the  Arco  4fUa  Baet^  the  city  it  ctw  . row  promontory,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  i6  m.  SV.  by 
tered  by  10  gate*,  of  which  the  Porta  Orientaie  1*  the  , S.  the  Faro  punt  of  Slrity;  lat.  of  Hghthoiite  ItK  '’  ly 
richett  and  mo«t  remarkable.  N..  long.  15°  iv  K.  Pop..  In  Ik3J.  y.:?OR. 

Milan,  though  let*  itrlkiug  In  lia  general  appearance  ‘ It  it  divided  into  the  U|>per  and  lower  town*,  both  of 
than  Tutin  or  Genoa,  it  much  richer  in  objects  of  > which  are  irregularly  built;  and  though  It  ha*  a num- 
Taried  Interest,  art,  and  tclence.  The  Ambmtian  LU  ber  of  large  ediflce*,  n<>ne  of  them  are  remarkable, 
brary,  founded  In  1^  by  Card.  K.  Borromeo,  com-  The  churches,  with  the  excriKion  of  (hatofSt.l'ran- 
pris«,  according  to  the  Aortrimi  Encycl..  Oft.bOU  |irlnt»vl  els,  are  generally  mean,  and  the  convents  poor  and 
Toh.  and  l&.ono  M8S.  Many  of  the  latter  are  highly  dirtv ; the  prison  is  a Althr  sink  : the  public  ho«pi(al  is 
valuable,  incltMlIng  the  note-book  of  Leotuirdo  da  badiv  provkled;  arul  the  Mon/c-di.p/cM  languishes  id 
Vit>ci,  some  MSS.  suppntcd  to  date  as  far  bock  as  the  bad  hands  '*  i.S'rwytA'*  Siriit/.  p.  |n3.)  The  town  is  princi. 
4th  century,  containing  fragments  of  Cicero's  lost  pally  distinguUht'd  by  its  fortiheatlnns  ; being  so  strung, 
orations  discovered  by  Mall.  Attached  to  the  library  , fay  nature  and  art,  that  It  may  be  regarded  as  ilie 
Is  a hall  of  painting,  with  several  fine  works  by  Tt-  i Gibraltar  of  Sicily,  fk^ides  subonlinatc  l^urtlficatinns.  it 
tfan.  Da  Vinci,  Lufal.  Albano.  Ac.,  and  sketches  by  has  a citadel  on  ihe  highest  point  of  the  proimintory, 
Raphael,  Pfetro  de  Cortona,  Carravaggio,  Ac,  The  ano  ft.  above  the  sea.  commanding  the  town  and  the  port. 
Brera,  formerly  the  principal  establishment  of  the  f/r»f-  , Beneath  it  is  a spacious  grotto,  calleti  the  Cave  of  Ulysses. 
iianti.  Is  now  converted  to  Che  use  of  the  Royal  Academy  ' The  promontory  is  bounded  on  all  side*  by  steep  rocks, 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  has  a noble  collection  of  pic.  inaccessliite  from  the  sea ; and  might,  accoiding  to  CapU 
tures  by  almost  all  the  first  and  second.rate  master*  of  i Smyth,  be  easily  rendered  impregnable.  In  the  lower 
Italy,  collections  of  casta  and  engraving*,  rooms  for  the  I town  is  the  fountain  of  Mylas,  one  of  those  alluded  to  by 
exhibition  of  the  prexiuce  of  the  useful  arts,  a well-  I Pliny  (//is/.  Sai..  Ub.  xxxl.  cap.  4.1  as  existing  in  this 
funiislied  observatory,  a good  library,  and  a botanic  ' part  of  Sicilr,  the  waters  of  whh-h  (in  consequence, 
garden.  Many  of  the  private  collections  in  art  and  ' perhaps,  of  tne  melting  of  snow)  are  most  abundant  m 
literature  are  excellent;  in  the  ’I'rtvulslo  palace  is  a summer. 

library  of  30.000  printed  vols.  and  many  MSH..  acuD-  i Mllaxfo  ii  the  residence  of  a military  commandant.  It* 
siderable  collection  of  coins,  nod  many  curious  relics  of  I inhah.  are  occupied  chiefly  in  the  tuony  fishery,  and  la 
amiuulty.  f export  of  wine,  silk,  fruit,  rags,  soap,  white  and  red 

Milan  is  the  seat  of  government  for  Austrian  Italy,  argoli.  com,  olive  and  linseed  oils,  ana  r/no  co/fo ; the 
and  of  the  provincial  assembly,  the  court  of  appeal,  last  it  a cordial  made  bv  boiling  roust  with  potash.  Its 
and  high  criminal  court  uf  Ixmihardy.  It  is  the  rest-  , trade  is  principally  with  Marseilles,  l-eghom,  and  Genoa, 
dence  of  a delegate,  and  an  archbishop's  see ; and  has  Its  bay  is  large  and  (he  water  deep  hhip*  may  anchor 
2 iveeums,  6 gymoashims,  a teachers'  seminary,  a high  abresut  of  the  town  in  from  10  to  23  fathoms  stiff  mud, 
female  schoofT many  primary  schools,  a deaf  and  dumb  . about  |m.  from  the  shore. 

school,  college*  of  mpdicine,*  midwifery,  veterinary  iur«  I The  Gulph  of  Milatio  (an.  DanU'eui  Si»ti$),  between 
gerr,  and  architecture,  a military  geographical  Inatltute,  ! the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  and  Cape  Rasa, 
varimu  societies  of  literature,  agriculture,  Ac.;  and  a ' rulino,  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  Important  naval 
trllninal  of  commerce.  I conflicts.  The  first  of  these  occurred  armo  261  B.  c.. 

This  city  It  the  centre  and  most  important  emporium  | when  the  consul  Duillius  defeated  a Carthaginian  fleet, 
of  the  silk  trade  of  Lumlxu’dr.  Not  only  do  the  trans-  | and  showed  hli  countrymen  how  to  conquer  by  sea  a* 
actions  of  the  Ia)mbardo-\Viic(ian  province*  fu  silk  , well  as  bv  land-  Another  and  far  more  important  con. 
centre  here,  but  many  of  the  neighbouring  states  either  test,  which  influenced,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
sell  their  silk  In  Milan,  or  remit  it  thither  In  transit  to  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  took  place  in  this  gulph  anna 
foreign  countries  ; and  this  is  the  case,  not  for  raw  silk  31  a c..  when  the  fleet  of  the  youn^r  l’om|>cy  was  rn- 
alone,  but  also  for  orgaurine  and  (ram.  English  houses,  tircly  defeated,  and  all  but  destroyed,  i>y  Octavius  Cwsar, 
In  particular,  frequently  make  their  advance*  at  Milan  or  rather  br  hli  general,  Agrlp(«.  (Ana>iU  L’n;»crsa/ 
to  the  consignees  of  ii(k.  The  spinning  and  throwing  Hutory,  xill.  430.  flvo.  ed.,  and  the  authorities  there 
of  silk  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  the  city  and  its  referreti  to.)  A third  action  took  placehereinKH0.be. 
immediate  neighiwurhnod,  and  many  of  its  throwing-  tween  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens  ai>d  that  of  the  Greek 
mills  have  steam-engines.  {Botrnt^'t  Itrports.)  Vcl-  emperor  Hasilius. 

veu,  silks,  ribands.  Tare,  cotton  stulTb,  carpets,  artificial  Mll-BOKNK-PORT,  a decayed  bor.,  markrt-town, 
flowers,  paper,  goidsmi|ht’ ware*. glass,  felt  hats,  leather,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Ilorethome, 
eartheoware,  (mocolate,  Ar.,  are  exclusively  made  in  on  the  Ivel.  2H  m.  R.  tiy  8.  Taunton,  and  106  m.  W.S.W. 
Milan,  and  It  has  a royal  tobacco  manufactory.  In  laindnn.  Area  of  par.  3.1 -V)  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  2.072. 
addition  to  silk,  Milan  has  an  extensive  commerce  In  'I'he  town,  though  considerably  enlarged  and  improved 
rice  and  Parmesan  cheese,  and  is,  next  to  Vetdee,  the  within  the  last  few  years,  is  very  irreguinriy  built,  con- 
largest  book  mart  In  Italy.  .4taploceof  residence,  it  silting  chiefly  of  detached  hoim>s,  and  hating  the  ap|>ear- 
has  the  advantage*  of  cheap  and  plentiful  provision*,  ance  of  a mere  village.  An  ancient  guildhall  stauds  In 
everv  facility  for  itudy  and  amusement,  a well-rera-  the  High  Street,  and  near  It  is  the  market-house,  now 
latea  police,  and  polite  society.  Among  Its  drawback*,  converted  into  warehouse*.  The  church,  an  ancient 
are  (he  heats  of  summer,  and  the  fogs  of  the  autumn  ; the  cruciform  structure,  is  surmounted  by  a massive  square 
climate  is,  however,  considered  healthy.  tower,  supported  by  two  pointed  and  two  semicircular 

MrttuUanum,  supposed  to  hare  bem  founded  by  the  arches:  the  living  Isa  vicarage.  In  the  gift  of  the  Mar- 
loiubrian  Gauls,  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  dominions  quit  of  Anglesi-v.  The  Wesleyan  .Methodists  and  Baptist* 
by  Sciiiio  Naslca,  anmo  l‘JI  b.  c.  In  the  4th  centurv.  it  have  likea  ise  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  at- 
hrlil  the  rank  of  the  sixth  citjr  in  the  Roman  empire  ; taclud  Sunday-schools.  Mllboroe-port  had  formerly  con* 
and  is  one  of  the  few.  In  Italy,  which  have  survived  siderable  manufactures  of  dowlas,  licking^,  and  sail-cloth, 
the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Age*,  and  brought  down  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  glove  trade. 
Its  celebrity  to  modern  times.  It  retains,  however,  but  however,  was  introduced  here  from  Yfovit  about  23Teart 
few  antlouules ; the  only  good  specimen  of  ancient  Ro-  ago ; and  it  Is  st.ited  in  HtUTt  Htsto/y  qf  tkt  Giovf  trade, 
man  arcnitecture  remaining  being  a range  of  10  beau-  pnblisiied  in  1834  (p.  74.).  that  about  2S,(iOO  duxen  pair* 
tfful  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  architrave,  b«'fore  were  then  annually  produced  ; and  that  great  efforts  had 
the  church  of  San  l-oreiiso.  In  the  I2tli  century,  Milan  been  made  by  several  intelligent  and  {lerseverlng  manu- 
was  the  capital  of  a republic,  aod  It  subsequently  became  . facturers  to  eoual  the  French  in  this  department,  nnd 
the  capital  of  a duchy,  in  the  families  o(  Visconti  and  that  in  some  kinds  of  gloves  they  had  succeeded.  The 
Sforsa.  After  the  battle  of  Pavla  it  was  held  by  Spain,  | market  it  disused ; but  fairs  are  field  for  cattle  and  ped- 
until,  in  I7H,  It  was  ceded  to  Austria.  The  French  ; larr  Juneft.  and  Oct.  23. 

took  it  ifi  17116,  aod  again  in  1800,  after  the  battle  of  i Milhorne-port.  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
Marrngo.  Under  thrir  guvernment  It  was  at  first  the  ' quest,  had  a market  .and  36  burgetae*.  Is  a bor.  by  pro- 
capital of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and.  fVoro  180.3  to  1814,  scription,  and  sent  1 memt.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  with  some 
It  was  ihe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Milan  has  interruptinn,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  L down  to  the 
given  birth  to  manv  dlstinmilshed  Individuals,  among  Reform  Act,  Liy  which  it  was  dURanchltcd.  It  had  been 
whom  may  be  specified  the  niusirious  painter  Leonardo  for  a lengthrnra  period  a mere  nomination  bor. 
da  Vinci;  the  roadirmaticlan  Cavalleri ; Bei'caria.  the  Mll.DENHALL,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punish-  hund.  Lackford,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Lark.  33  n.  N.W. 
menu;  Sinora  Agnesi,  famous  for  her  mathematical  Ipswich,  and  63  m.  N.N.E.  Lmdon.  Area  of  par.  13,710 
and  sclentililc  attainments;  the  poets  Parini  and  Mon-  acre*.  Pop., in  1831,3,267.  The  town  Is  of  considerable 
xont,  Ac.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  Ihe  extent,  and  well  built,  consisting  of  severaJ  detached 
•tateroent  that  Valerius  Maximus  was  a native  of  Milan,  streets,  or  roses,  that  form,  a*  it  were,  a series  of 
{Eustace;  Classical  Tour,  iv.  1—36.;  SimomCs  Trav.  little  villages.  The  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
in  Italy,  9 — 22. ; M octfs  LeUert  of  an  Arehiteet,  205—  structure,  with  a rich  carved  roof  and  lof^  tower : the 
231. : Forsyth  ; Von  Haunur,  Italy  and  the  Italians,  living  Is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  the 
f . 10(^122 ; Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  i.  61. 32. ; Berghaus  ; chief  landowner  of  the  par.  The  inhab..  with  the  ex- 
Oetterr,  Sat.  Encye.,  Ac.)  ceptlon  of  a few  retail  traders,  are  chiefly  engaged  111 

MILAZZO.  or  MHLAZZO  (an.  Myltr),  a fortified  ! agricultural  pursuits.  Petty  sessiors*  for  the  hund.  are 
•ea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  intend,  of  Me*-  held  here.  HarkoU  oo  Friday  ; fair  for  wool,  Oct.  10. 
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328  MILETUS. 

MILETUS.  (Gr.  a once  famoui  but  now 

rutnol  dtf  of  A«la  Minor,  the  cap.  of  Ionia,  near  the 
inouih  of  the  Maander  (hod.  Hendero).  6&  n.  8. 
Smyrna.  Thu  i«  a ycry  ancient  city,  and  had  bomo 
aeveral  name«  before  it  received  that  of  Mlletiu,  given 
to  it  by  Ncleui,  »oD  of  Codrui,  king  of  Athena,  who 
coi\ductrd  thither  a colony  of  loniani,  anno  1120  a.  c. 
Few  citiea  have  been  more  celebrated  for  their  popu- 
laiion,  wealth,  commerce,  and  civiliaation.  The  citUeiit 
of  Miletua  early  dUtinguiahed  tbcm»elve«  by  their  akill 
In  navigation,  and  ttill  more  by  the  number  of  the 
colonies  they  had  estabilihed  along  the  roast  of  the 
Helh'Spont,  the  PropontU,  and  the  Ruxlne;  which  en- 
abled them  to  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  In 
•laves,  whlrh,  In  antiquity,  were  principally  hmilshcd 
by  the  country  rouiul  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  the  trade 
In  cum,  fish,  and  furs.  She  was  alto  famous  for  her 
numerous  works  of  art,  the  magniScence  of  her  fcs> 
tirals,  and  the  luxury,  refinement,  and  opulence  of  her 
{H-iple.  Among  her  roost  illustrious  citizens  were  the 
venerated  names  of 'rhales,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece  ; 
llecateui,  one  of  Uic  most  ancient  hlstoruuii ; the  phi. 
losDplicrt  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes:  Cadmiu.  the 
flr»t  who  wrote  in  prose,  and  Tiraotheus,  a famous 
muiician  and  poet.*  She  also  gave  birth  to  Aspasia,  the 
most  acr->mpnshed  and  celebrated  of  courtesans;  and 
Venus  had  nowhere  more  noroerous  and  beautiful 
priestesses.  Miletus  was.  In  fact,  the  Athens  of  lunia, 
s'/'6cm  quondam  Ionite  tonus  belli  pacisque  artibu*  prin- 
cipem.  ( Meta,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.) 

Near  the  Potidnm  Promontorium  (hod.  Cape  Ar- 
bora),  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  Miletus,  was  an  oracle  and 
splendid  temple  of  Apollo,  sumained  l)ld)'mwui.  This 
temple  having  been  Inirnt  down  by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt 
on  a still  mure  magnificent  scale,  by  the  Milesians.  Part 
of  the  ruins  yet  remain  ; and  ” the  columns  are  so  exqui* 
sltcly  One.  the  marble  mass  to  vast  and  noble,  that  St 
is  Impossible,  perhaps,  to  imagine  greater  beauty  and 
majesty  of  ruin.”  ( CA/ntdler-)  Miletus  had  also  w ithin 
her  territory.  Mount  Latmns,  famous  for  the  loves  of ' 
Rndymioo  and  Diana ; and  the  fountain  nybllt,  sn  called 
from  the  Unhappy  sister  of  Apollo,  who  hero  expired  of 
lore  and  grief.  (OrMfiV  .Mr/.lih.  lx.  lin.  4M.  Ac.) 

Bill  quam/um  mulatus  f Miletus  It  now  a mean  de. 
serted  place,  which  still,  however,  Iseors  the  name  of 
Palat.  or  Palatia,  tAe  Palaces.  The  principal  existing 
iiH-morlal  of  her  ancient  gnunlcur  is  a ruined  theatre, 
which  roust,  when  entire,  have  been  a magnificent  stmc-  ' 
lure.  It  is  4.17  8.  in  front,  and  It  visible  at  a grr«t  dis. 
tance.  l*be  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  encumbered  with 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  overrun  with  thickets,  iuternnersed 
wltn  fragments  of  walls,  broken  arches,  fallen  columns, 
and  petlestals.  It  is  evident,  from  the  remains  of  a num- 
ber of  mosques,  that  Mohammedanism  had  once  fimt- 
rlshed  here ; but,  with  a single  exception,  the  ruins 
teem  to  have  belonged  to  mean  and  paltry  structures. 

in  antiquitv,  Miletus  underwent  many  Tlclssltudes.  ' 
Having  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities,  she  was 
besieg^  and  taken  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Tlystaspes,  anno  41*3  a.  c.,  when  the  tiihab.  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  their  citr.  But  being  aAerwards 
allowed  to  return,  Miletus  again  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
distinction.  .She  opposed  a vimrous  resistance  to  Alex, 
ander  the  Great ; but,  instead  of  punishing,  the  con- 

Jurror  magnanimously  restored  the  cltv  to  her  ancient 
rredoin.  .She  appears  to  have  been  Indulgently  trentid 
by  the  Romans ; and  continued  to  be  a considerable 
city,  tin  the  fell,  in  an  ertl  hour,  under  the  ferocious  and 
brutal  sway  of  the  Turks,  who  first  sacked,  and  sub. 
sequently  aestroyed,  this  ancient  glory  of  Ionia  I To 
complete  her  misfortune,  her  port  Is  now  almost  filled 
up. 

The  government  of  Miletus,  and  of  the  other  cities  of 
Ionia,  was  usually  popular  and  republican ; but.  like 
their  mother  cities,  they  were  distracted  by  faction,  and 
frequently  subjected  to  oligarchs  or  tyrants.  Of  Che 
Milesian  tyrants,  the  most  celebrated  was  Thrasybulus, 
whose  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Periander  of  Corinth 
be  seen  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  lib  ill.  cap.  10. 

Miletus  and  the  principal  states  of  Ionia,  including  the 
Islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  being  connected  by  the  ties 
of  a common  origin  and  Interest,  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  deputies  to  a general  council  or  assembly,  to  de-  i 
bate  and  determine  upon  measures  for  promoting  their  ' 
union  and  security.  This  council  met  at  Panionluin.  so 
called  from  the  circumstance,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Mycal^,  opposite  Samos,  about  midway  between  Ephesus 
and  Miletus ; the  place  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  was 
put  under  the  especial  prrHectloo  of  Neptune,  the  chosen 
g^rdlan  and  favourite  divinity  of  the  Inolans.  (IH  est 
PaMiotMKM,  sacra  regio,  et  oo  id  eo  momtste  apprliata, 
quod  earn  enmmuuiter  tones  eolunt.  — ilela,  ubi  supra  ; 
see  also  Pliny,  Hat.  Hal.  lib.  v.  cap.  19. ; and  Uero- 

* Tm*  TlfMtbMM  mttsi  IKK  Iw  rentfnund«d  with  btt  tuirwwk* 
whose  (nuuc  mnhHIWlMil  th«  fStin  gl««n  bj  Atoiamlrr  (h*  OrMt,  «nd 
wIkMo  woviornil  MS  thr  wibjrrt  or  Ih-jrlm’*  ode.  The 
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dofws,  Ilb.  1.  cap.  146.)  Thalet.  wtx>  saw  that.  wlChDut  a 
more  Intimate  union,  the  lunlans  cuuld  make  oo  eOecCisal 
resistance  to  foreign  aggression,  advised  his  countryuveu 
to  establish  a really  Icaeral  system  of  government,  and  to 
coucert  and  execute  their  pulillc  measures  In  common. 
{lierod.  lib.  1.  cap.  170.)  But  this  judicious  advice  was 
not  acted  upon ; and  it  was  only  on  urgent  occasions,  such 
as  the  invasion  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians,  that  a sense  of 
common  Interest  and  danger  prevailed  over  Ihvir  mutual 
jealousies  and  anilpathlct,  and  made  any  cocisldersJI>lo 
number  of  the  cities  act  in  unison. 

Movt  commonly  the  debates  and  decrees  of  the  as- 
sembled deputies  seem  to  liave  referred  only  to  matters 
connected  with  rcligkm.  precedence,  or  ceremony. 
This  appears  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
deputies  meeting  at  Panionium,  when  the  Ionian  cities 
were  subjei't  to  the  Persians  and  others,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  Independent.  (For  farther  Information  as  to 
Miletus,  see  Herodotus,  lib.  1.  raps.  142.  143.  I4H,  Ac., 
and  lib.  vi.  caps.  IH.  and  21. ; Strabo,  lib.  xiv.;  Chand- 
ler's Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  caps.  42,  43.  and  ih. ; St. 
Crois,  de  F Ktat  et  du  Sort  des  Ancicunes  Colonies,  pp. 
223—229..  Ac.) 

MILFORD  n.WRN  Is  an  extensive  bosln,  or  inleC 
of  the  sea.  deeply  Indenting  the  8.  part  of  the  co.  Pem- 
broke, In  S.  Walca,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
ca|iarious  and  safest  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  British 
dominions.  St.  AnueS  Head,  forming  the  N.W.  extre- 
mity of  the  entrance  to  the  Haven,  lat.  51*  41'  N»  long. 

W 2V'  W„  is  145  ft.  in  height,  and  Is  surmount^ 
by  two  light-houses,  with  fixed  lights,  respectively  15  and 
45  ft,  in  height.  The  entrance  is  about  W m.  In  width ; 
what  may  Iw  called  the  Haven  Is  from  tO  to  II  m.  hi 
depth  ; but  it  branches  out  into  an  immense  number  of 
deep  iMys,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water  is  deep  ; and 
being  completely  land-locked,. xnd  the  anrhoragr.ground 
of  the  very  best  description,  ships  ride  within  tne  Haven 
as  safely  as  If  they  were  io  doriL  At  springs  the  tide* 
rise  from  24  to  30  It.,  affording  unusual  faciUtlcs  for  tho 
repair  of  ships,  enabling  them  to  yet  to  sea  with  com- 
paratively little  dUBculcy,  and  to  sail  in  even  though  tho 
wtr>d  should  be  contrary.  It  may  bo  entered  wltlioul  a 
pilot  as  well  by  night  as  tiy  day. 

MtLPOKD  Town,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  basin.  G m.  W. 
by  N.  SL  Anne's  Head,  was  founded  in  I7M.  It  is  firrely 
situated  ; is  especially  n*markable  for  the  mUdness  of  lu 
climate,  and  has  some  good  buildings,  including  a hand- 
some church.  A dockyard  constructed  hero  in  1790 
has,  however,  been  removed  to  Paler- Dork,  on  the  8. 
sUk«  of  the  haven,  and  the  town  has  not  increased  in  the 
degree  that  was  antiri|»ated.  It  Is  probalde.  ton,  that 
the  advantage  of  having  the  rendezvous  for  the  Ae^s  in 
stations  better  adapted  for  watching  tbe  coasts  of 
France  will  always  prevent  Milford,  or  any  other  port 
on  the  haven,  from  attaining  that  importance  as  a naval 
depAt  which  the  excellence  of  the  haven  might  seem  to 
insure ; while  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  want  of  all  Internal  communication  with  any 
considerable  manufacturing  district,  have  prevent^, 
and  most  likely  will  continue  to  prevent,  any  of  tho 
places  on  the  haven  from  becoming  of  mucti  conse. 
qucnce  in  a commercial  point  of  view.  The  mail- 
packets  for  Waterford  sail  from  Paler.  {Stat.  qf  the  Pril. 
Empire,  l.'fil. ; Eiehttlsun's  Cambrian  Guide,  p.  425.) 

MILIIAU  (an.  .EmiUanum),  a town  of  France,  dcp. 
Aveyroo,  cap  arrand.,  on  the  Tam,  30  m.  S.B.  Rodrz. 
Pop.,  io  IH36,  9,437.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  lt« 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  regular-  It  has  several 
souares  and  public  fountains,  ami  a good  bridge  over  the 
Tam.  Few  vestiges  exist  of  its  ancient  castle  and  walls  ; 
tho  latter  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.  in  IC29.  after 
which,  says  Hugo,  La  ville  eetsa  de  t'occuper  des  pJEoites 
poUtiques  ou  religieusrt,  et  iouma  tons  ses  qffbrts  vers  le 
'commerce  et  Fii^ustrie,  qui  en  oni  fait  la  ville  la  plus 
riche  et  la  plsu  pevftU  du  dfpariemeni.  It  produces 
woollen  clotn,  leather  and  leather  gloves,  silk  twist;  and 
has  a considerable  trade  in  cheese,  timber,  cattle,  wool, 
almonds,  wine,  and  other  agrlcuUiirai  pr^ucts.  It  is 
tbe  seat  of  a court  of  primary  jurisdlcHon,  a tribunal  and 
a chamber  of  commerce,  a communal  coUegc.  socleyr  of 
agriculture,  Ac. : It  was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  the 
Calvinists  In  the  French  religious  wars. 

MILLKDGEVILLB.a  town  of  the  U.  8.  of  N.  Amo- 
rlca.  state  Georgia,  of  which  It  Is  the  cau.,  and  scat  of 
government,  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  heaa  of  the  steam- 
boat navigation.  I«at.  33°  & N.,  long.  83*^  SO*  W.  Pop.  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000.  Us  state-house,  penitentiary,  arul 
arsenal,  are  large  and  coniplcuous  buildings ; and  It  has 
several  churches,  academies,  and  printing-offices.  It  Is 
a place  of  deposit  for  cotton,  and  has  some  trade  ; but 
In  this  respect  It  has  been  in  a great  measure  iii|iersctie«l 
by  Macon,  a village  about  90  m.  S.W.  {Encyc.  Ameri- 
cana. l^c.) 

MILU  (an.  >fe/af).axi  Island  of  the  Archipelago,  be- 
longing to  Greece,  In  the  group  of  the  central  ('yrladrs, 
the  summit  of  Mount  St  Kiias ; in  its  S.W.  angle,  2.03G  ft. 
above  the  sea,  being  Id  lat. 36° 4(K  28"  N.,long.  24^  23'  14" 
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8.  Pop.  S.R00.?  Thli  Ikland  tf  uid  \nf  PIIdt  (o  be  rir* 
culnr  (Oamimn  roimmduiima,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.)  : but  It  b 
reaJIfof  an  oblonc  »ha(>e,  being  about  13  m.  Id  length 
from  E.  to  W..  anil  where  broadest  about  7 m.  acrow  > it 
U indented  on  its  N.  tide  by  a spariout  bay,  stretching 
N.  W.  and  S.  R.  about  6 m.,  which  has  deep  water 
throughout,  and  forms  on#  of  the  best  asylums  for 
shipping  in  the  Levant.  I'his  island  Is  obviously  of  rol-  j 
canic  origin  : Mount  Calamo,  Indeed,  is  at  this  moment  ' 
a teml..actlve  volcano,  emitting  smoke  and  sulphureous 
vapours  : in  many  places  the  earth  is  hot,  and  there  are 
numerous  hot  springs,  one  of  which,  in  a natural  grotto.  I 
Is  us^  by  the  natives  as  a sudatory.  It  alto  Ibruisbes  , 
abundant  supplies  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur,  and  salt.  I 

A considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  has  a naked  and  sterile  appearance ; I 
but  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  are  eatremely  fertile,  ! 
such  small  portions  of  them  as  are  cultivated  nroduclng 
com,  wine,  oil.  cotton,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  in  the  I 
greatest  profusion.  In  point  of  fact,  however.  Milo  is  | 
now  almost  depopulated,  and  nearly  a d«*sert ; a result : 
Uiat  if  partly  to  be  aacrilsed  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
the  badness  of  the  water,  which  is  generally  brackish,  : 
and  the  prevalence  of  malaria ; but  far  more  to  the  In*  ' 
fluence  of  that  brutalising  despotism  under  which  it  has 
groaned  for  centuries.  MUo,  the  capital,  situated  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  rendered  unhealthy  from  the  . 
vicinity  of  salt  marshes,  and  is  an  incousidcrabie,  wretch- 
ed  pla^. 

(Ustro,  another  town,  near  the  entrance  to  the  har-  j 
hour,  on  its  R.  aide,  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a conical  , 
hill,  the  houMW  appearing  to  rise  above  the  roofs  of  each 
other.  A little  to  the  S.  n . of  Castro,  near  the  shore, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  The  remains  of  a : 
theatre,  built  of  large  masses  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
rraginents  of  solid  walls  have  been  discovered.  In  the 
virinity  are  numerous  catacombs,  cut  In  the  porous  ruck. 

( Tournrjort,  t'opage  du  /.ceoa/,  lettre  Iv.;  Oiipicr,  Em- 
pire OfA^oss,  il.  cap  9. ; Timer’s  Tuttr  in  the  I.erant  ; 
turdp't  SaUing  Direction*  for  the  Oniph  t 'cnice, 

p.  97.) 

Such  Is  the  present  stale  of  this  once  famous  Island. 
Melos  Is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  Independent 
700TBars  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  moiit  pro- 
balile  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  .Mellans  were  descended 
from  the  I.aced«monlana  ; but.  however  that  may  be. 
they  declined  taking  anr  share  In  that  contest,  and 
though  pressed  by  the  Athenians  to  es(>ouse  ihrir  cause. 
dcciariHl  their  neutraJltr.  The  Athenians,  however, 
haring  the  command  of  the  aoa.  determined  to  coerce  ; 
tlie  Mclians  Into  submission  to  their  mandates ; and 
though  the  first  expedition  sent  against  them  failed  of 
its  object,  the  tccood  was  more  successful.  Thucydides 
gives  the  substance  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  Athe* 
tiian  commanders  to  the  Mellans  previously  to  their 
commencing  hostilities ; atxl  on  no  occasion  has  the  > 
rubber's  plea,  that  whatever  the  powerful  mav  please  to  ! 
command,  the  weaker  are  bound  to  obey,  Dem  more  ' 
broadly  and  unequivocally  asserted.  The  sequel  of  their  ’ 
cundiirt  was  worthy  of  the  principle  thus  laid  down ; for  I 
the  MelUni  having,  after  a atoul  resistance,  surrendered  I 
at  discretion,  the  Athenians  put  all  the  full-grown  males 
to  the  sword,  and  carried  the  women  and  children  to 
Attica,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves  I This  detestable 
atrocity  was  perorated  shortly  before  the  AthenUDs 
engag^  in  their  expedition  a^nst  Syracuse  ; and  is  I 
related  by  Tbucydid^  without  note  or  comment,  as  if  It 
had  been  a legitimate  and  ordinary  occurrence  I ( Thneyd. 
lib.  vi.  adjmiem.)  The  fortune  of  war  having,  however, 
•oon  after  tum^  against  the  Athenians,  toe  captive 
Melians  were  restored  to  their  native  country ; and  tbc 
Island  continued  to  be  comparatively  prosperous  till, 
alter  innumerable  vicissitudes.  It  was  seised  upon  br  the 
Turks,  under  whom  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  abject 
state  in  which  we  now  find  It.  It  seems  to  have  retro- 
graded materially  between  the  visit  of  Toumefort,  in 
1 7un.  and  that  of  Olivier,  at  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is 
now,  however,  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
will,  most  probably,  recover  some  portion  of  its  former 
prosperity. 

Ml  LTON,  or  MILTON-ROVAL.  a fishing  town  and 
p.ir.  of  Englan^  lathe  Scray,  co.  Kent,  huml.  Us  own 
name,  II  m.  N.R.  Maidstone, and  36 m.  R.  by  S.  Ix>ndon. 
Area  of  par.,  3.340  acres.  Pop.,  In  1S31,  2,333.  Tbe 
town,  on  the  derlivitv  of  a hill  sloping  down  to  a creek 
which  opens  into  the  cnannel  between  the  Isle  of  Sheppev 
and  the  coast  of  Kent,  is  old  and  irregularly  built.  It 
has  a market-house  and  shambles  near  Us  centre ; and  at  ' 
its  S.  etsd  Is  an  old  court-house.  The  church,  which 
stands  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  present  town,  ' 
is  a spacious  fabric,  with  a square  tower  of  fitnt  stone 
laid  in  even  rows.  Tbe  living  is  a rectorv’,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  There  are  places 
of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
with  attaciied  Sun^y  schools ; a hree  school  was  founded 
in  I71K. 

MUton  has,  for  many  centurie*.  almost  entirely  de- 
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pemled  on  Us  oyster  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  dltCinguiahed  as  the  “ Milton 
natives."  The  Hxfat  of  the  fishery,  within  certain 
limits,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Paverkhain, 
and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  is  now  held  on  lease  from 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  a company  of  free  dredgers, 
composed  of  the  principal  fishermen  nfibe  town ; and  in 
im  there  were  110  families  immediately  dei>cndeui  on 
the  trade  in  oysters,  which  Is  principally  carried  on  with 
the  metropolis.  The  town  has  four  wharfs;  and.be> 
sides  oysters,  considerable  quantities  of  com  and  farm 
produce  are  shipped  for  the  I.ondnn  market.  Both  the 
town  and  |M>rt  are  under  the  jurimllction  of  a portreeve, 
elected  annually  by  the  Inhahs.  paying  poor’s  rates. 

Milton  disputes  with  Hirhborough  the  honour  of  having 
furnished  the  Roman  epicures  with  the  oysters  alludea 
to  by  Juvenal  : — 

**  Rntapfaiew  sdita  ftindo 
Ostfea.**  SM.It.  1«1. 

MILVBRTOy,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  hurid.  Its  own  name,  64  m.  W.  Taunton, 
and  139  m.  W..S.W.  LotkIoii.  Area  or  par.  C;400  acres. 
Pop,,  in  1H31 , 3.333.  The  town,  situated  in  a richly,  wooded 
and  well-cultivated  country,  Is  small  and  ancient,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  three  .irregular  streets,  with  the  church, 
a urge  imilding,  standing  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre. 
An  extensive  manufacture  of  serges  snd  flannels  is  car- 
ried on  here;  and  there  is  a sIlK-mlll,  which.  In  1839, 
employed  M hands.  Milverton  was  formerly  a hor..  and 
Is  still  governed  by  a portreeve,  appointed  bj*  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here. 
Markets  on  Friday ; cattle  fislra,  Faster  Tuesday,  July 
23.,  and  Oct.  10. 

MINCHlN-llAMPTOy.  a market-town  ami  par.  of 
England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Lnngtree,  13  m.  S.  hy  K. 
filoiicester,  and  89  ni.  W.  by  N.  l..oDdon.  Area  of  par., 
4.H80  acres.  Pop.,  in  HQI,  5,114.  The  town,  on  tho 
W.  escarpment  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  consists  a long 
irregular  street,  extending  N.  to  S.  along  the  road 
from  Gloucester  to  Chippenham,  and  crossed  by  another 
leading  to  the  par.  church,  near  the  markei>housc.  'Tho 
churcli  ii  a large  cruciform  structure,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  embattled  tower,  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  ami  transepts  : the  Hung  is  a rectory  in  pri- 
vate patronage.  The  Wesleyan  Metnodtsts  and  Bantista 
have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship,  witli  at- 
tached .Sunday  schools  ; aM  there  is  a wril-atteoded 
national  school,  for  children.of  both  sexes,  besides  a re- 
spectably endowed  grammar-schonl.  Mincbin-llampton. 
which  is  only  4 m.  S.E.  of  .Stroud,  the  centre  of  one  nf 
the  largest  clothing  distrli'ti  of  the  co..  has  numerous 
cloth-factories  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  hronfcs  in 
tho  vicinity  ; and  in  1K39  It  had  13  uoolleu-miUs,  furniih- 
iiig  employment  Co  73.5  hands  Nearly  100  hands  worn 
then,  also,  engaged  in  haiKl-loom  weaving.  Trade,  how- 
ever, hat  for  some  years  been  on  the  oecilne,  and  its 
fluctuations  have  caused  great  distreu  among  the  weav- 
ing pop. : tbe  average  earnings  of  each  family  when 
in  ftjll  work  amount  to  lOs.  per  week,  of  which  6s.  lOtf. 
may  be  assumed  as  the  produce  of  hand-loom  labour. 
Markets  on  Tuesday : fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  cheese. 
Trlnity-Monday  and  Oct.  39.  See  Stboud.  (Iland-Joom 
Weavrrt'  Hep.,f^e.'\ 

MINCIO  (an.  AfMrf«i),  a considerable  river  of  N. 
Italy,  which  lias  Its  source  in  the  Lagodi  Garda  i and 
which,  flowing  S.,  with  many  windings,  by  Mantua, 
unites  with  tho  Po  18  m.  S.E.  that  city.  In  the  upper 
part  of  Its  course,  till  It  approaches  Mantua,  It  Is  rather 
rapid  ; but  from  near  Mantua  to  the  Po  it  has  a sluggi«h 
current,  and  is  navigated  by  the  boats  that  ply  on  tho 
latter.  Virgil,  who  first  saw  the  liglit  on  tbe  banks  of 
this  river,  has  celebrated  its  praises : — 

**  — " Urdu  ingvM  «U  fl«xll>a*  mM 

Miartv, «( tcDcra  pnMsit  snindlitc  rtpss.* 

lib.  m.  Us.  14. 

MIKDRN,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  prov.  Westphalia,  cap.  reg.  of  Its  own  name,  on 
tbe  Wesar,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  600  ft.  In  length, 
near  the  Hanoverian  frontier.  60  ra.  K.N.K.  Munster, 
lat  52®  17' 47"  N..  long.  53'  36"  K.  Pop.  (IR3K)  7.800. 
It  is  Irrc^arly  built,  and  has  no  remarkable  ediflea, 
except  a handsome  cathedral,  and  new  and  good  bar- 
racks. Mioden  has  a gymnasium  or  college,  a normal 
Khool.  an  orphan  asylum,  4 hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic Institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  Justice 
for  the  town  and  district,  and  of  a board  of  taxation  i 
but  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  regency  is  at  Paderbnm. 
Manufactures  considerable : consisting  of  woollens, 
stuffs,  linen,  hosiery,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  refined 
sugar.  Ac.  A number  of  saw-mills  are  employed  in  tbe 
preimratlon  of  the  wood  brought  down  the  Weaer,  and 
It  enjoys  a considerable  share  of  the  transit  trade  on  this 
river  Urtween  Bremen  and  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hcasa- 
Catsci,  Ac  In  the  neighbourhood  are  c^  mines  and 
salt  springs,  both  very  productive.  The  fortifications  of 
Mtimen  have  been  much  improved  since  Ifilft.  This 
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town  «M  th«  raftldence  of  nrijr  German  em« 

purnrt,  and  vaHoui  diets  were  hokl  in  It. 

The  Krmch  were  defeated  In  the  ririnlty  of  Minden 
In  17.V9,  bjr  the  Pruttlana  uoder  Prince  Ferdinand, 
bmther  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  British  umler 
I.ord  fieorge  Sarkrllie.  The  non-compliance  of  the 
Utter  with  the  orders  of  the  former  U Mhl  to  have 
saved  the  French  from  a complete  rout,  and  gave  rise 
at  Ih^  time  to  a great  deal  or  acrimonious  dUcusilun. 
{firr/ikaui, 

MlSFIlKAi>.  a sea-port,  decayed  bor.,  and  market* 
town  of  KnglatKl.  hund.  Carhampton.  co.  Snmertet, 
on  the  Bristm  ('hanoel.  20 m N.W.  Taunton, and  M9  m. 

by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3.7w»acTea.  Pop.,  in 
1H3I.  I.4AI.  The  town  comprises  3 distinct  masses  of 
building,  forming  a triangle,  the  tidcMi  of  which  are  about 
m.  Imig : the  best  part,  which  contains  some  good 
ouses  and  inns,  being  about  J m.  from  the  sea.  "I'he 
church,  which  is  Uroe  and  handsome,  stands  on  the 
sinpe  of  a hill  N.  of  tne  town  : there  is  also  a place  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a wclU.vttended 
Sunday-school.  A free  school  for  30  bovs  is  sup|>orte<l 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor;  besides  which,  there  are 
sereral  bequests  of  monej’-^harltlcs  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Minehead  formerly  had  a considerable  share 
in  tne  herring  Asheries ; and  had  a large  tr«ie  with 
Ireland,  as  weli  as  with  the  Mt'dltcrranean  and  N.  Arne- 
rica.  Its  consequence,  however,  as  a port,  has  greatly 
declined,  notwithstanding  Its  commodious  harlamr  anti 

r>ier  : but  it  has  lately  beira  much  frequented  as  a water- 
ng  place,  and  the  InhaiM.  are  at  present  mainly  sup- 
port«t(l  by  the  Influx  of  visiters.  Minehead  received  Its 
charter  of  Incorporation  In  1.  P.lls.,  from  which  time 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  br  which  it  was  disfranchised, 
it  returned  7 mems.  to  the  il.  of  i'..  the  right  of  election 
being  vestesl  in  the  resident  housekeepers  in  the  pars,  of 
Minehead  and  Dunster.  The  corporation  was  nm- 
sidered  too  tnsigniflraiit  to  be  mentioned  io  the  Mun. 
Reform  /\rt.  Markets  oti  Wedt>csday. 

MISORC.k  (Bttitant  Nin(tr),  the  second  In  site  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. off  the  K.  coast  of  Spain,  from  which  it  Is 
distant  ai>nut  140  ro.,  Mahon  Its  cap.  being  In  lat.  39^ 
Al'  10"  N , tong.  4^^  11/  7"  K- ; it  Is  of  an  oblong  shape,  ' 
extending  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.B.,  but  somewhat 
concave  on  its  S.  side.  Length.  83  m. ; average  breadth. 

9 m.  t ares  about  290  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to  Mlflano, 
44,147.  The  coast  is  indented  on  everr  side,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  N.,  with  small  bays,  or  deep  creeks,  and 
Is  surrounded  with  islets,  rocks,  ami  shoals.  Surface 
very  uneven,  with  abrupt  hills  and  knolls ; but  there 
are  no  mountains,  exc^  RI  Toro,  near  its  centre, 
which  rises  4,799  ft.  atwe  the  sea.  Iron,  lead,  and 
copper  hare  bsm  found,  though  in  too  small  quantities 
to  M wrought ; btit  marble  is  extremely  abundant,  and 
of  many  bMutifuI  varieties,  as  W seen  In  the'  churches 
and  houses  of  Port  Mahon.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the 
climate  is  less  mild  and  agreeable  than  that  of  Majorca.  , 
The  air  In  winter  Is  damp  and  raw,  owing  to  the  fre-  ' 
quency  of  N.  winds;  but  snow  Is  seldom  seen.  The 
temperature  during  spring  is  mild,  and  the  air  pure, 
though  somewhat  moist : the  summer  heat  is  rery  op- 
pressire,  and  the  autumn  is  remarkable  for  its  frequent 
and  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts  poor,  undy, 
and  unproductive;  but  on  the  hlll-»ldes  are  several 
fertile  tracts,  on  which  good  crops  of  com  and  wi;>« 
are  raised  with  little  lataiur.  Excepting  a few  ever-  < 
green  oaks  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Minorca  is 
almost  destitute  of  trees ; a circumstance  attributable 
partly  to  the  devastations  of  war.  and  partly  to  the 
violent  N.  winds,  which  are  extremely  Injiirioui  to 
plantations.  Wheat  and  barlev  arc  the  grains  chiefly 
cultivated;  both  lieing  of  middling  quality,  and  scarcely 
suflicient  to  supply  two-thlnls  of  the  consumption  of 
the  Island.  Red  and  white  wines  are  made  In  large 
quamitU'S,  and  about  10.000  arrobas  a y'ear  are  exported, 
Mt  the  olive  will  not  thrive  In  consequence  of  the  cold 
N.  winds.  Capers  grow  spontaneously,  and  form  an 
Important  article  of  export.  Flax,  hemp,  saffVtm,  and 
the  cotton  plant  succeed  well,  but  are  little  attc^ed 
to.  Fnilu  of  various  kinds  are  abundant,  though  much 
Inferior  in  flavour  to  those  of  Majorca.  Vegetables,  aUn, 
are  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality.  The  island  is  weil 
sultM  for  pasturage,  and  is  well  supplied  with  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  mules : wool  is  exported  io  con. 
■kleralde  quantities  ; and  the  cheese  of  Minorca  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Italians  as  equal,  if  not  stiperior.  to 
Parmesan.  Bees,  also,  are  reared  in  great  abundance, 
and  furnish  large  supplies  of  excellent  honey  and  wax. 
Partridges,  quails,  and  other  game,  are  plentiful.  Lis- 
ards  swarm  ; and  there  are  several  varieties  of  venomous 
reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of  prey.  Fish,  especially  an- 
chovies, abound  on  the  coast,  and  the  oysters  of  Minorca 
are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Catalonians. 

The  trade  ^ Minorca,  chluy  carried  on  at  Port  Ma- 
hon, consists  in  the  export  of  wine,  wool,  cheese,  rapers, 
honey,  and  wax.  chiefly  to  Spain,  but  also  to  Genoa, 
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J.egbom,  and  the  ports  of  France.  7*he  hnports  com- 
pri«e  wheat.  <dl.  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  fahrirs,  wood, 
tobacco,  and  a variety  of  manufactured  good*  and  colonial 
products  from  Spain.  France,  and  Italy,  The  possession 
of  Mlnorea  by  the  British  during  the  p^ter  part  of  last 
century  did  something  to  awaken  a ^rit  of  artlvity  and 
enterprise  among  the  inhabitants.  Since  Its  restoratimi 
to  S|taln,  however.  Its  Industry  and  commercial  Impor- 
tance have  greatly  decliued.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Spanish  money  ; but  some  of  the  iiihah.  still  retain  the 
, English  mode  of acrrHintlng. 

, The  inhab.  of  Minorca,”  says  Fischer.  " are  ardent, 
courageoiu,  ingenious,  and  make  excellent  sailors.  That 
activity  of  mind  which  distlngiiUhrs  the  Malliwrans, 
the)'  possess,  perhaps,  in  a still  higher  degree  ; for  they 
arc  extremely  livefr,  sitciable,  and  even  ronvivial.  As 
tiic  climate  and  soil  of  Minorca  are  greatly  ioft-rinr  to 
those  of  Majorca,  the  peviple  of  the  fonner  island  are 
much  less  opulent  than  the  Mallorcans  ; but  they  bear  a 
close  alBnlty  to  each  other  in  language,  niannrrs,  and 
religion."  ( Fiet.  qf  Vai^cia,  p.  2ny. ) They  arc  enthu- 
siastically food  of  religious  prorrs«lcins.  and  are  as  bi- 
goted and  iiporant  as  possible  Dancing  and  plajlng 
on  the  manuolin  are  ihrir  ehief  amusements.  The  mr^ 
dem  inhab.  are  said  to  be  as  expert  as  their  aoocstors  in 
the  use  of  the  sling. 

Minorca  is  diviiM  into  the  four  districts,  or  Irrminos, 
of  Mahon,  Alayor.  Mercadel.and  Cludadcla,  which  are 
the  names  also  of  the  four  largi-st  towns.  Mahon,  the 
Cap.  (an.  FvtImm  Magonts'i,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island, 
with  a pop.  of  about  19,ono,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built, 
chiefly  in  the  English  style ; but  the  older  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  capacious  In  tbe  world : three  large 
squadrons  have,  more  tnan  once,  been  at  ancbi>r  in  it  at 
the  tame  time,  and  there  is  excellent  mooring  ground  in 
Are  and  six  fatbomi,  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It  hat 
three  rorkv  islets  : on  one  stands  an  hospital,  on  another 
the  lasarrtlo.  and  on  the  third  is  an  arsenal,  with  naval 
■tore-houses,  all  built  by  the  English.  Cludadcla  (which 
see)  is  tile  ancient  capital,  but  its  pop.  is  not  ^wvo 
H.ro).  Tbe  other  towns  are  Little  more  tlmn  mere 
vtilages. 

The  ancient  history  of  Minorca  Is  nearly  Identical 
with  that  of  Majorca.  In  18HA  the  Moors  were  Onally 
expelled  from  both  Islands,  which  were  then  formally 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  In  170^,  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succetsloo.  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  with  (he  intention  of  making  it  a 
naval  station.  It  was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  renaalned  in  their  possession  till 
17^6.  when  It  was  taken  hy  a French  fleet  and  srmy. 
after  the  fiUlure  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  Admiral 
Byng,  which  led  to  tbe  memorabhi  trial  and  death  of 
the  latter.  At  tbe  peace  of  I7f>3  Minorca  was  restored 
to  Great  Britain,  but  in  l7(iS  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Sp.miards.  It  was  once  more  taken  by  (he  British  in 
1794,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  .Spain  at  the  peace  of 
Aratens  in  |402.  [f^'$ektr'$  p.  3S0  — 3h9.  ; Cn* 

li.  Trm^'$  Ejicmrtknu  m Uu  A/ciftlcrrmcaw,  I.  13-« 
LI. ; Mmano,) 

MINSK,  a government  of  Russian  Poland,  comprising 
the  former  palatinate  of  Minsk,  and  p<vrti<Mis  of  the  pala- 
tinates of  Polock,  Wtlna,  Novogrodek,  Ac.  It  is  prin- 
cipally tncludeii  bKween  the  63d  and  5*'4h  degt.  of  N. 
lat..  and  the  36th  and  30th  of  K.  long.,  having  N.  and  R. 
the  rnvs.  Witopsk  and  Moghilev,  S.  Kief  and  Volbynia, 
and  W.  Grodno  and  WiUuu  Area  about  43.000  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  In  IS3S,  ).Q94,HOO.  of  whom  about  loO.OnO  were 
Jews.  Surface  mostly  level,  but  in  the  N.  a chain  of 
hills  separates  tbe  waters  flowing  towards  tbe  Black  Sea 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Baltic.  In  the  .S.  is  a large 
extent  of  marsh  land,  along  the  hanks  of  the  Pri|ict. 
Exclusive  of  this  river  and  the  Dnirpr.  the  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  their  aflliients,  the  Beresina.  Styr.  Gorin, 
Peefaixa.  Ac. : the  Dwina  forms,  for  a short  dutance.  the 
N.  and  the  Nicmcn  the  W.  boundary  of  the  goremntent. 
There  are  a number  of  small  lakes,  and  in  spring  a great 
portion  of  the  country  is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  a vast 
sheet  of  water.  Though  om>  of  (he  poorest  and  worst 
cultivated  parts  of  the  empire,  Minsk  produces  more 
corn,  principally  rye,  than  is  r«x]nired  lor  home  con- 
sumption. Hemp  and  flax  are  important  products,  as 
are  f>otash  arwl  tar.  The  forests  are  very  extensive ; 
and,  next  to  agriculture,  sawing  and  trading  in  timber  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  pop.,  and  numemus  large 
rafts  are  fioated  down  tbe  rivers  to  Kherson  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  Riga  and  Koninberg  on  the  other.  The 
rearing  of  live  stock  U mostly  ili-cuDduct«Hi ; pasturage 
Is  good  In  some  parts,  but  tbe  sheep  yield  only  Inferior 
wc^.  A great  many  be«s  are  reared.  Some  little  iron 
is  obtained.  Linen  weaving  and  distilling  are  pretty 
general ; a little  woollen  cloth  is  made;  (l*rre  are  some 
Iron^  gixss  factories ; and  at  Plnsk,  in  the 

S.W.,  Russia  leather  is  preparvxl.  Tbe  trade  of  tbe 
gnv.  Is  rhlelly  conducted  bv  strangers.  In  ls33,  only 
3,160  cldldren  vere  recwivOiff  public  iastnictioo,  and 
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there  were  hot  S printing  efUbllihmentt  tn  the  eor. 
Chief  toeni,  Minsk  the  c«p.,  Boubroolsh,  and  Sloutw. 

Minsk,  k town  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  the  above 
goremroent.  and  one  of  the  largest  In  Lithuania,  about 
ioo  m.  W.8.W.,  and  lAO  m.  W.  bjr  S.  Erodiio.  Lat.  &3'3 
54'  y W. ; long  i7<>  flT  IV'  R.  Pop.  M.GOO.  lU  streeU 
are  narrow.  Irregular,  and  dirtr,  and  its  bouses  nearly 
all  of  eood  ; iMt  the  town  nai,  upon  the  whole,  a 
respectable  appearance,  an^  some  goon  buildings,  among 
which  are  several  Greek,  Greek>unitcd,  and  Rom.  Cath. 
churches,  a synagogue,  a gymnasium  founded  in  1778, 
and  a handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a Grei^  arch* 
bishop,  and  a R.  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  manufartiires 
of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather.  Under  the  Poles, 
Minsk  was  the  cap.  nf  the  pal  at.  of  same  name.  (SdkarV* 
%Ur  lux  Russm",  p.402.— 4nH.) 

MIRANl)OLA,  a town  of  X.  Ilaly,  duchy  of  Modena, 
cap-  cant.,  on  the  Burana,  18  m.  N.N.K.  Modena.  Hop. 
4,600.  It  is  wailed,  and  has  a castle,  but  Its  fortiflcalions 
have  fallen  into  decay.  Among  Its  principal  edidr«*s  are 
a handsome  cathedral  and  mimerons  churches,  an  hos* 
pital,  arul  a palace  belonging  to  the  Clco  family.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist,  and  woullm  and 
cotton  ]ram.  and  an  active  trade  in  these  articles  and  In 
rice,  a good  deal  of  which  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(fiampoOiif  Utrt  G^og-.^c) 

MlnBCOURT,  a town  of  Prance,  dcp.  Vosges,  cap. 
arrocxl.,  on  the  Madon.  a trIlMtary  of  the  Moselle.  16  m. 
N.W.  Kplnal.  Pop.,  In  IH.16.  5.V>7.  It  it  ilUbuilt.  and 
hat  DO  remarkable  public  edifice:  It  is.  however,  the  scat 
of  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
has  a public  library  of  6,500  vois.,  Ac.  It  is  primipally 
noted  for  Its  manufactures  of  violins,  guitars,  barrel  or* 
gans,  and  other  musical  Instruments,  which  occupy  most 
part  of  the  male  pop.,  while  Uic  females  are  employed  in 
makltm  lace,  (/rt^,  art.  t'osffi.) 

MInP.POIX,  a (own  of  France,  dto.  Arl5ge.  cim. 
cant.,  on  the  Leri,  a tritiutary  of  the  Arine,  15  m.  N.R. 
Foix.  Pop.,  in  1836,  Inc.  com.,  4,060.  It  is  well  built 
and  dean,  and  has  a large  hospital,  a par.  church,  a towu. 
hall,  and  a bridge  over  the  Lers,  all  handsome  struc> 
tures.  Its  inhabs.  manufacture  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths. 

MIRZAPORE,  a distr.  and  town  of  British  India, 
presld.  Bengal.  The  district  is  Included  in  the  prov.  of 
Benares,  and  is  In  about  lat.  HP  N.,  and  between  long. 
8SP  and  83^  K.  Area,  evtimated  at  3,6.50  sq.  m.  Pop. 
uncertain,  but  prob.ibly  about  1,000,000.  I..and  revenue 
(1889.80).  IU.88.391  rupees.  The  cap.,  Mlrsapore,  is  on 
the  Ganges,  80  m.  S.W.  Benares.  l,at.  %V*  lO*  N.,  long 
83^  8V  E.  It  has  numertMis  handsome  Runrpean  ai^ 
native  bouses,  Hindoo  templet  and  ghauts,  and  is  the 
chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  goods  in  the  British  middle 
prors.  Cotton  stufik  and  carpets,  of  a superior  kind,  are 
made  here:  and  there  are  some  iron  works  in  the 
vicinity.  ( HamiUon's  K.  /.  Goa.) 

MISITRA.  5cc  SesKTA. 

MiSKOLCZ,  a large  market.town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Borsod.  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  great  road  from 
Pesth  to  Upper  Hungary,  88  m.  N.K.  Eriau.  Pop.  acc. 
to  the  AHS(rian  A'acpc.,  nearly  87,700,  principally  Pn^ 
te«tanti.  It  it  well  ^ilt,  and  oas  numerous  cnurches,  a 
Protestant  and  a R.  Catholic  gymnasium,  a Greek  na* 
tional  school,  a synagogue,  a Minorite  convent,  Ac.  T^e 
wine  grown  in  the  vicl^ty  is  the  chief  article  of  traOlc  at 
Mlakolcs. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  K.  America. 
In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Union,  between  the  30th  and 
S5th  degrees  of  N.  lat..  and  the  H8tb  and  91st  of  W. 
long.,  having  N.  Tennessee,  R-  Alabama,  W.  Arkansas 
and  l^iislana,  and  s.  the  last-named  state  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico.  Length.  N.  to  S..  135  m. ; average 
breadth,  about  140  m.  Area,  estimate  at  about  47.000 
•q.  m.  Pop..  In  1837,  3<JS,744  ; of  whom  I6(.:i{i8  were 
slaves.  North  of  lat  51*^  Che  W.  boundary  is  wholly 
formed  by  the  river  Mississippi;  the  country  along 
which  is  a continued  swamp,  occasionally  Interspersed 
wkh  patches  suSHenilr  elevated  tn  admit  of  cultiva* 
tion.  From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually  rises 
towards  the  E.,  where  a tract  of  moderately  high  land, 
stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  rivers  Joining  the  Mississippi  in  this  state, 
and  those  flowing  separately  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
Many  other  bill  ranges,  of  no  great  height,  traverse  the 
state,  giving  to  the  greater  part  of  It  an  undulating  sur- 
free.  Next  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Yasoo,  Pearl,  and 
Pascagoula  rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly 
within  this  state.  The  Yaxoo.  a tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  has  a general  S.W.  direction,  and  an  entire 
length  of  840  m.,  50  m.  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  have  a general  S.  direction, 
and  both  flow  Into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Both  are 
navigable,  also,  to  a considerable  distance  from  their 
mouths. 

Mississippi  has  about  30  m.  of  sea-coast,  hut  no  bar- 
hour  except  Pascagoula.  A few  low  Islands  He  aloug 
the  coast,  but  they  are  generally  sterile,  and  of  little 
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consMuenee.  The  climate  nearly  resembles  Uiat  of 
Louisiana,  but  it  is  sakl  to  be  beuthter.  But,  during 
summer,  fevers  and  Ullous  alfkctkins  are  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A large  proportion 
of  the  soli  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  timber ; oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  maple,  and  {dne  being  the  prlu* 
cImI  forest  trees. 

The  sunr-cane  grows  In  the  S.,  and  the  orange  on  the 
lower  banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pasc-agoula  rivers ; in  the 
central  region,  maiir.  rice,  lotmcco.  indigo,  figs,  grapes, 
melons,  sweet  potatoes,  Ac.,  attain  to  excellence ; while 
apples  and  pears  thrive  in  the  N.  Tobacco  and  Indigo 
were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi ; but  cotton  is  now 
the  principal  product,  and  its  culture  engrosses  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  planter.  'The  crop 
of  1837  amounted  to  nearly  380,000  hales,  and  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  in  the  interval.  Most  es- 
tates raise  enough  of  Indian  com  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  breed  bogs  suAcient  to  supply  them  with 
bacon.  The  trade  of  the  state  centres  in  Natches. 

In  1837.  Mississippi  bad  56  organised  counties.  Jack- 
son,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  government ; but  its 
pop.  is  nnall,  and  it  has  no  recommendation  other  than 
Its  central  situation.  Natches  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  state.  The  legislative  power  Is  vested 
h)  a senate  of  30  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years,  by  the 
white  male  cUlsens.  81  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  a 
year  In  the  state.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years, 
and  the  General  Assembly  meets  also  biennially  at  Jack- 
son.  Justice  is  adminlslrred  In  a high  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  a superior  court  of  chancerr,  11  district 
courts,  and  circuit  courts  In  each  co.,  which  last  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  above  50  dolla  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  has  been  recently  abolished,  and  the 
Penitentiary  system  adopted.  In  1838,  the  state  had  83 
banks  and  15  branch  Lwks.  with  a united  capital  of 
21,900,000  dollara  In  1840.  80  m.  of  railroad  Iim  been 
completed  In  (be  state.  There  are  colleges  at  Washing- 
ton, Oakland,  and  Clinton ; though  only  the  first,  esta- 
blished tn  I8U2,  and  called  Jeffersun  ('nllege,  seems  to 
have  made  much  progress:  it  has  usually  about  100  stu- 
dents. In  Natchez,  \\oodvllle,  Monticello,  Ac.,  are  flou- 
rishing public  schools  ; but  no  imieral  syitetn  of  primary 
educatiofi  Is  yet  in  force.  In  18%,  16  periodical  publlca- 
tlons  were  Issued  in  Mississippi. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  tw  the  French  about 
1716,  and  originally  formed  part  or  l^oulslana.  It  was 
ceiled  to  Great  Britain  in  I7C3.  It  was  united  in  a ter- 
ritorial govemment  with  Alabama  In  1801 ; and.  in  1817, 
was  admitted  as  a separate  stale  into  the  Union.  It 
sends  8 representatives  to  congress.  ( Ftmi't  Ceog.  qf 
ZAe  U.  AppettdtJi  Zforflw;  ^mcrfcois  Abmanaci,  183? 
~|H4I.  4C.) 

Misxissiert  (from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  **Fa- 
I thcr  of  waters”),  a great  river  of  the  United  States  of 
, K.  America ; forming,  with  Us  various  tributaries,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  water  systems  in  the  world,  and  drain- 
ing above  t-7th  part  of  the  N.  American  contlnetiL  It 
extends  N.  and  8 , between  the  ^h  and  48th  parallels  of 
K.  lat. ; and  from  the  sources  of  tfie  Alleghany,  eastward, 
to  those  of  the  Missouri,  westward,  is  a distance  of  1.S30 
m..  measured  in  a straight  line  between  the  77th  and 
llUh  meridians  of  W.  lung.  Length,  from  Lake  Itasca, 
the  source  of  theMissUilppl  Proper,  3^100  in. ; but.  from 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  true  head  of  this 
mighty  river,  4.4UOm.  Kstlmatcd  arr»oftbe  country 
draine<1  by  it  and  its  tributaries,  about  1,100,000  sq.  m. 
Tba  Mississippi  divides  the  territory  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  with  the  states  of  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
lying  on  its  W.,  from  the  Huron  territory  and  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Hississipnl,  on 
its  K.  side;  but  the  entire  basin  receives  the  drunage, 
not  only  of  these  districts,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  besides  that  of 
an  immense  extent  of  hHherto  unsettled  country  In  the 
” Far  West.”  The  Lake  Itasca,  in  which  the  river  rises,  and 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Schoolcrall  in  1833,  at  a 
level  of  1.330  ft.  altovo  the  sea,  is  a beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  about  8 m.  in  extent,  Ijring  among  pine-covered 
hills  of  diluvial  formation,  based  on  pnmiuve  strata. 
The  river  flows  thence  N.N.E,  about  l80m.,toLake 
Cass,  where  it  takes  a S.S.  K.  course,  and  pursues  it, 
with  some  deviations,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio. 
(Gcog.  Jonnso/,  iv.  848^351.)  Its  velocity  duridk  Ita 
passage  through  the  lake.region,  bordering  on  British 
America,  Is  in  many  parts  very  considerable.  There 
are  several  frlls,  the  urgest  being  the  Big  Falls,  at  a 
spot  where  the  stream  divides,  and  forms  several 
islands : about  On  m.  lower  down,  also,  are  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  9 m.  above  the  cooAuence  of  St.  Peter’s 
River;  and  beiw  the  stream,  flowing  in  two  channeb, 
each  between  800  and  800  rda  broad.  Is  precipitated  over 
a Umesteiie  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpeodicular  Height.  At 
this  point  cods  the  upper  course  of  the  Misslssipfd  ; 
though  rapids  occur  for  several  miles  farther  dovm.  and 
even  as  low  as  the  JunciioD  of  the  SMire  drs  JAoimex, 
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In  lAt.  40^  W S.  It  U here  abntit  * mile  hmad.  with 
trAn«p>trent  li|tht  blue,  though  not  very  deep,  wwter  ; 
niimeroui  itUml*  *(ud  its  surface:  and  the  current 
aTeraK«>f  'i  m.  an  hour.  Us  iMnks  are  in  many  places 
houndeti  by  broken  ai>d  precipitous  blufTt,  rangitia  from 
ISO  to  7-S*Mt.  in  height,  intersected  here  and  there  l«y 
de«’p  rarmes,  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
maple  and  redar  ; but  in  some  parts  are  rather  extensive 
prairies,  covered  with  the  Ziinnw  aquMicit,  a SMcies  of 
tiie  cerealia.  commonly,  thoufth  incorrecllv.  called  wild 
rice,  which  forms  a considerable  article  of  fond  among 
the  native  Indlaiu.  (f)<ir6p,  i>.  311.)  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents here  are  the  8l.  Peters,  St.  Croix,  I'hipueway, 
Wisconsin.  Kock,  riv.  des  Moines  and  Illinois ; the  last 
beiukt  by  far  tlir  most  Itnpurtani,  and  admitting  of  boat, 
iiavigaticin  as  far  as  the  rapids,  ilhu  m.  above  its  mottth. 
The  waters  of  the  Missouri  Join  those  of  the  Mississippi 
in  Int.  j6'  S.,  and  long.  90^  W.,  from  wliich  |»oint 
the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character.  It  Is  here  about 
I}m.  broad;  and  the  Missouri  enters  from  the 
nearly  at  right  angle's,  not  being  more  than  | the  breadth 
of  that  Into  which  It  empties  itself.*  **  At  this  point,** 
ways  t.'apt.  Hall,  **  such  Is  Che  impetuosity  nf  the  Missouri, 
that  it  fairly  divhlM  the  Bf  ississippi,  even  to  the  left,  or 
R.,  l»ank  ; nor  were  there  almve  10  or  13  vd».  of  clear 
water  on  that  side  of  the  river,  w hile  all  the  rest  was 
muddy.  The  line  of  actual  contact  was  particularly 
Interesting : it  seemed  as  if  the  dirty  Missouri  bad  In- 
sinuated lts<‘lf  under  the  clear  Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it 
boiling  up  at  a hundred  places.  First,  a small  curdling 
white  sj>ot,  no  bigger  tlian  a man's  hand,  a|jpeared  Dear 
the  Biirrace.  widen  rapidly  swelled  and  boik-d  about,  till, 
in  a few  seconds,  it  became  as  large  as  a steam-boat, 
•preading  itself  on  all  sides  in  gigantic  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools, In  a manner  astonishingly  grand  and  striking.  At 
other  placet,  the  two  currents  ran  along,  side  by  side, 
without  the  least  Intermixture,  like  oil  ami  water;  iHit 
ChU  sepanUion  was  never  of  long  conllimanre,  and  the 
contaminating  Missouri  soon  conquered  the  beautiful 
Mississippi  : indeed,  the  stain  Is  never  fnr  one  moment 
got  rid  olilurlog  the  l,3f)0m.  that  the  stream  runs  over, 
liefore  it  falls  iulo  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.*'  (A*.  America, 
Hi.  330.) 

The  addition  of  the  Missouri  waters,  however,  )ias  not 
the  efTect,  that  might  niluraily  be  expetied,  of  widening 
the  surface  of  the  main  stn-ain ; for  the  united  waters 
have  only,  from  their  cnuflucrKe  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  a medial  width  of  about  | m.  The  JunctiMi  of  the 
Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  Increase,  but  rather  a 
decrease,  of  surface ; and  the  river,  in  its  luUural  state,  is 
still  narrower  at  New  Orli'Wiis,  which  It  otily  I3U  m. 
from  Its  mouth.  {Lyi-ir»  (ievtogjf,  i.  9CM.)  Its  depth, 
however,  is  so  much  increased,  that,  at  the  shallowest 

[iliU'et,  there  are  usually  <j  ft.  water,  when  the  river  is 
owest.  The  rapidity  of  tne  current  It  more  than  doubled ; 
and  It  presents,  except  in  the  drv  season,  a turUd 
and  dangerous  mass  of  waters,  passing  between  Jagged 
and  continually  falling  shores,  axsd  tearing,  wherever  its 
waters  have  receded,  large  deposits  of  mud.  Accidental 
cirruiitstaDces  often  shirt  the  current  on  to  the  tslands 
or  bends  of  the  river,  and  every  season  makes  great  revo- 
lutions in  the  course  of  the  channel.  Sometimes  entire 
bends  are  broken  through  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
waters ; sometimes  large  Islands  are  entirely  melted 
away ; at  uth<*r  places,  they  have  been  unlu*d  to  the 
main  shore  by  myriads  of  Ion,  that  have  floated  down, 
and  become  cemented  together  by  mud  and  ruUiith. 
Thus,  by  continually  shifting  Its  course,  the  river  sweeps 
away,  during  a great  portion  of  the  vear,  considerable 
tracts  of  alluvium,  which  were  gradually  accumulated  by 
the  overflow  of  former  years ; and  the  matter  now  left 
during  the  spring  floods  will  be.  at  some  future  time,  re- 
moved. (f/at/.ilL  361.;  Lgcff.  i.  271.)  About  I9n  m.  below 
theronfluerKenflbe  Miuourl,  it  receives  the  Ohio,  or  La 
Beile  Ririire  (A  the  French,  flowing,  with  its  light  green 
stream,  from  the  B.  bank,  brining  with  It  also  the 
waters  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  «V abash,  Cumberland, 
and  Tennesiee.  At  this  point,  not  only  dues  the  striuun 
turn  S.W..  but  the  bluffk  on  both  sides  retire,  and  a One, 
well-timbwed  plain  extends  on  both  sides  the  river, 
ranging  (excejk  at  Che  Iron-banks  aiKi  Chickasaw 
BlulTi,  on  Che  n.  banks)  from  30  to  ftO  ro.  In  breadth  : 
still  expanding  as  It  approaches  the  mouth,  where  it 
is  probably  three  or  four  times  that  width.  About  380 
ro.  below  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  JunetKm  of 
the  Arkansas  and  White  River,  which  enter  the  main 
stream  close  to  each  other,  on  tlie  W.  bank.  Thence 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Red  River.  Is  a distance,  S.  by 
W.,  of  300  m.,  measured  along  the  stream,  ami  twlow 
this  latter  point,  the  river  bends  S.K.,  and  enters  the 
Oulph  of  Blexieo.  after  a course  of  33.1  ro.  from  the  Red 
River,  of  I.07A  m.  from  the  confluence  uf  the  Ohio,  and 
of  1 .270  m.  from  Uiat  of  the  Missouri.  Tlie  lower  part  of 
the  Mississippi  is  so  much  flooded  after  the  rainy  seasoQ, 
• ThW  to  flint**  M-cownt : tost  CsiH.  D.  Hall  mv*  iKm  ihc  i«s 
warty  si}usi  tn  toraadm,  cocli  batom  sauMwbM  mora  than 


that  there  1s  often  a s|iare  nf  tnniMUled  woodland  from 
SO  to  loom,  in  whith : large  laantps,  also,  are  fimnd, 
during  the  whole  year,  on  both  stoles  the  river;  and 
itideeu  the  whole  cvjtintry  nearly  as  far  up  as  Natrhes, 
4'37  m.  from  iu  mouth,  presents  nothing  iMJt  a swampy 
tract,  tite  aliode  of  alligators,  and  subject  to  epiden'ic 
and  other  diseases  most  calculated  to  shorten  and  de- 
stroy human  life.  The  lower  |>art  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  30  m.  above  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the  head  called 
riaaurmlnes,  it  a reedy  marsh,  without  trees,  and  con- 
Uiiiing  only  a few  fisliermen'i  huts  and  a residence  for 
pilots  at  UMise:  in  fact,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  dreary  than  the  aspect  of  the  river,  even  as  far  as 
7il  m.  above  the  mouth.  The  principal  entrances  for 
vessels  are  the  N.R.  pass.  lat.  SiW  V 2-V',  alamt  ^ m. 
S,H.  of  the  light-hnnse  on  Frank's  Island  ; tlie  .S.K.,  or 
main  pass,  lat  29°  8'.  4{  ro.  S.S.F.,  from  the  light ; and 
the  S.W.  pass,  about  ‘23  m.  8.W.  of  that  land-mark.  On 
all  these  passes  there  are  bars  at  the  outlets,  with  rnm- 
paratively  shallow  water : the  main  pass  has  about  13  ft., 
the  S.W.  pass  li  ft. ; but  the  rest  are  much  shallower. 
The  tide  rises  only  from  1 1 to  2 ft.  at  Baii*c,  and 
It  not  perceptible  more  than  3Um.  above  the  mouth. 
{WttMt't  Amrr.  Voa$t  PtUit,  p.270.>  The  Missisalppi  lias 
four  other  outlets;  one,  called  the  Iberville,  on  the  R. 
bank,  flowing  through  the  lakes  Manrepas  and  Font- 
i'hartraiii ; the  others  being  on  tlie  W.  bank,  vis., 

I .a  Fourrhe,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  186  m.  from 
its  mouth;  Plaquemines,  about  31  m.  higher  up.  ; and 
the  Atchamlaya,  which  deflects  south-westward,  in  lat. 
31°  N.,  and  long.  91°  42^  3(F'  W.:  the  last-meniioncd 
branch  partly  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  its  owu  name, 
but  also  returns  a portion  of  its  waters  Into  the  main 
current,  with  which,  Indetd,  all  the  minor  bratKhes  of 
the  delta  are  more  or  1cm  Interlaced.  A great  raft, 
or  accumulation  of  drift-timber,  in  the  Auhafalaya. 
varying  In  length  from  8 to  12  m.,  and  about  *221) yds. 
with!  by  8 ft.  in  depth,  is  covered  with  vegetation  ; 
and,  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  river.  Is,  in  fai't.  a 
floating  island.  Occasionally  breaches  occur  in  it,  and 
iminoiise  masses  separate,  but  they  soon  lodge  again, 
in  coosct^ciicv  of  the  pressure  and  entanglement  uf  the 
tri*cs.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  timber  annually 
drifted  down  Che  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  so  great 
as  to  be  a subject  uf  geological  ititcrost ; nut  merely  as 
showing  how  vegetable  matter  becomes  imbedded  m 
tubenarine  and  fluviatile  det>osiis,  but  likewise  atu^sting 
the  constant  destruction  of  soli,  and  traosportailun  of 
matter  to  lower  levels,  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  to  shift 
their  courses.  Kach  of  these  trees  must  have  required 
many  years  or  even  centuries  tn  attain  Us  full  tise  : the 
soil,  therefore,  whereon  they  grew,  after  remaining  long 
undisturbed.  Is  ultimately  tom  up  and  swept  away  ; htit 
still,  notwithstanding  such  constant  destruction  of  laud 
and  Umber,  the  region  which  yields  the  supply  Is  deosely 
covered  with  forests,  and  almost  unrivallea  In  Us  re- 
sources for  the  support  both  of  animal  aitd  vegetable  life. 
{L^Wt  Geoiogy.  i.  271^273.) 

7'nfrtUarfri.  — By  far  the  largest  of  all  the  trUmtarlea 
of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri  (or  mud  river  *’), 
which,  indeed,  brings  down  more  water  than  the  main 
stream  itself ; and,  from  its  prodigious  length  of 
course,  uncommon  turbidness.  impetuous  and  wild 
character,  at  well  as  the  singular  country  through 
which  it  runs,  possesses  a natural  grandeur,  ne.vily 
approaching  the  sublime.  Its  sources,  discovered  by 
la'wis  and  Clarke  in  1812,  are  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. and  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  as  that  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  river  rises  in  two  branches,  which 
collect  all  the  water  flowing  frooi  the  Rocky  MiHin- 
tains.  between  42°  and  48°  N.  1st.  The  most  northerly 
of  these  sources,  called  the  Mltaouri,  rises  in  about 
lat.  43°  N.,  and  long.  liO^  Si/  W..  taking  an  easleily 
course,  ir^rllnlng  to  the  N.  for  about  620  m , receiving  lu 
its  course  many  considerable  affluents,  and  haring  a stu- 
pendous fall  of  170  ft.,  about  300  m.  from  Us  source]  the 
other  branch,  called  the  Yellow-stone  River,  rises  by 
several  heads  between  lat.  42°  and  44°  N. ; aivd,  after  a 
N.N.R.  course  of  more  than  900  m..  Joins  the  Missouri 
In  lat.  48°  KK,  at>d  long.  104°  O'  W. ; where  its  stream  is 
860  yards  wldt*.  or  nearly  treble  the  breswUh  of  th# 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  The  united  river  flows 
hence  through  a flne  open  prairie ; and,  after  rcachint 
Us  utmost  S.  bend,  in  lat.  4H°30',  curviw  southward 
past  Fort  Maodan,  maintaining  the  same  course  to 
the  confluence  of  uie  White  River,  In  lat.  43°  N.,  be- 
low which  it  takes  a general  8 8.E.  course,  bv  Council 
lIlufT.  to  the  Junction  of  the  Kansas,  ami  t)irn  runs 
nearlv  R.  to  its  union  with  the  Mississippi:  Us  entire 
length,  from  the  source  of  the  Yellow  Stone  to  this  p<>int, 
being  3,130  in.  Its  largest  tributaries  are  the  rloite 
(1,800  m.),  Kansas  (1.200  m.).  and  Osage  all 

rising  on  the  K.  offsets  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
joining  the  Mlssmiri  on  Its  W.  bank:  the  K.  affluents, 
except  the  Grand  River  and  Chariton,  are  quite  inron- 
lidcrahh'.  The  navigation  of  the  Missourh  from  thw 
Mississippi  to  the  (alls,  a distance  2,673  m.,  may  ba 
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gf'Tiprally  deemed  food  \ (hough  (he  teaeoD  be  diort, 
ami  the  ImmU  run  only  during  day-light.  It  M«nii 
prol^able.  however,  that.  a«  the  country  hi'coiuei  more  ' 
teUlfHl.  kteamera  will  be  found,  not  unljr  to  i-arrj  up 
nirrihAndiae.  hut  to  take  return*CArgo«H.  The  main 


U traveraed.  In  all  dfrectlona.  by  an  (mmrnte  number  of 
steamer* ; and,  taking  all  clrcumitaiicei  into  arrount. 
few  rivers  can  vie  with  it,  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 
(Flint,  p.  300.  ( Dtirbff,  p.  299 — 308. ; A/«rr<r|r‘«  fitcyc., 
American  ed..  lii.  &M.) 


dillicuitlea  of  navigation  (/IV/tnorc’i  Liax.  o/  \ The  Arkansas,  which,  in  point  of  maftiltude,  ranks  next 

p.3V  arinr  from  its  falllDK  Itanks.tlie  timber  imbedded  in  ' to  the  Missouri,  joins  the  Mississippi,  on  Its  W.  hank,  in 


the  mud  uf  its  cimiinel,  its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  current,  which  ranges  from  A to  A m.  an 
hour.  All  these  may  be  overcome  hy  using  the  neces- 
sary precautions  ; but  (he  falls  entirely  interrupt  tho 
navigation,  and  a }>ortagc  becomes  necessary  at  the 
point  where,  fur  about  m.,  the  Missouri  rushes  down 
a succesvion  of  tremendous  cataracts  and  rapids. 

Aliovc  the  falls,  the  current  is  frequently  Interrupted 

Sr  shoals  and  rapids;  ami.  as  the  river  issues  from  the 
ocky  Mountains,  iu  bonks  arc  shut  in  on  buth  sides  for 
mure  th.vo  S m.,  by  rocks  rising  per|>endicularlr  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  l,2tX)  R.,  and 
funning  a sublime  and  extraordiruiry  spectacle.  This 
stuiH-ndoui  range  of  rocks  was  denominated  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  “ the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains" 

In  (he  lower  parts  of  the  river  well-wooded  rallies 
occur,  varying  from  4 to  6 m.  in  breadth,  and,  at  far  up 
as  400  m.  from  Us  union  with  the  Mississippi,  the 
country  It  partially  settled ; but  above  the  I’latte  open 


lat.  34^  N.  Its  length  has  bevm  estimated  at  above 
3.000  m. ; and  in  summer  It  pours  a brtjad  and  deep 
stream  over  dry  sandy  plains,  which  so  absorb  the  water, 
that,  several  hundred  mile*  below  the  muuiiialnt,  It  may 
be  crossed,  in  summer,  without  wading  as  high  at  the 
knees.  During  the  flootlt,  however,  it  it  navigated  by 
steamers,  far  above  the  limits  of  the  state  which  has  as- 
sumed its  name.  (For  fbrther  particulars, sre  Amkaasas. 
I.  IM.) 

The  Red  River,  and  Its  branch,  the  Washita,  join  the 
Mississippi  from  the  W.,  in  lat.  30^  57'  N.,  30  m.  above 
Datun-ruuge.  TTie  most  remote  sources  of  the  for- 
mer are  In  the  range  of  mountains  callinl  Sierra  del  Sa- 
grainento,  skirting  the  E.  bank  of  tho  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  in  New  Mexica  It  runs  B.,  thnmgh  a moun- 
loin-country,  for  about  800  m..  and  tlico  turns  8.S.B., 
which  direction  it  nurtiiet  till  Its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; its  total  length  being  l,.’ioo  m.  It  is  navigable 
by  steamers  for  about  300  ro.  ; Mt  the  existence  of  a low. 


prairies  develope  themselves,  stretching  indefinitely  on  v swampy  district,  clogged  with  drift-timber,  about  60m. 
either  tide  in  naked  grass  plains,  forming  the  home  j N.  of  Nachitoches,  it  an  cflectvial  bar  to  its  Airther  navl- 
nf  biinaluet,  elks,  white  bears,  antelopes,  and  mountain  i cation,  except  for  small  boats.  It  is  believed,  that  the 
shet-n ; regions  (hat  are  traversed  only  by  the  Red  Indian,  ^ Washita  rises  in  the  Masserne  mountains  of  Arkansas, 
the  nunuman,  and  the  trapper.  (Fltni's  (Seog.  qf  V.  \ and  pursues  a get 


St'ilrt,  1.300-305.;  Durfiy.  p.  320—334.) 

Tile  Ohio,  though  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the 
Missouri,  is  certainly  more  beautiful,  and,  at  present 
St  least,  more  important  in  a practical  tense.  It  Is 
formed  by  the  iunctlon,  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Mimongahela (the  former  rising  13m.  R.  ofCoudert- 
)Hirt  In  Penutylranla,  while  the  latter  has  Its  source 
about  40  m.  S S.K.  of  Clarksburg,  In  Virginia).  Its  level 
at  this  notiil  Is  stated  by  Darby  tube  about  iUO  ft.  above 
the  Atlantic,  its  breadth  somewhat  exceeds  GOU  vardi ; 
and  it  Immedl^ly  assumes  that  broad,  placid,  and  Iteau- 
liful  asp4*ct  which  it  maintains,  except  at  the  rapids  of 
Dtuisv  ille,  all  the  way  to  iU  eonfluetice  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. Its  valleys  are  of  great  depth  and  fertility,  ge- 
nerally high,  dry,  and  healthy  ; ami  the  crxintry  on  both 
sides  presents  a variety  of  scenery  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  variea  In  breadth 
from  4U0  to  1,400  yards  At  Cincinnati  it  is  nearly  Goo 

iards,  which  may  be  rcgarde>l  os  its  mean  breadth.  At 
amisvUle.at  the  rapids,  the  descent  of  the  river,  in  3 m., 
is  33|  ft.(  but  the  current  is  not  so  broken  but  that 
bo.iU  have,  in  many  instanr«>s.  ascended  the  falls.  A 
eanal.  however,  3 m.  in  length,  and  200  R.  wide,  with  a 
depth  sufflcii'nt  for  large  tU*nin-lKvars,  was  completed  in 
1K.M,  by  which  the  rauids  are  avoided.  The  rise  of  the 
Ohio,  during  the  floovis,  which  occur  between  March  and 
July,  varies  from  4.1  to  60  R. ; but  in  the  dry  sejuon  it 
may  he  forded,  in  several  places,  near  laviiitville.  Its 
higher  parts  are  annually  frosen  over,  and  the  navigation 
Isu^unUy  suspended  A or'iO  weeks,  during  winter,  by  fioat- 
ing  ice.  Its  current,  when  al  mean  height,  is  estimated 
at  3 m.,  and  when  very  low,  at  3 tii.,  an  hour.  It  has 


reneral  course  S.  hy  F,.,  having  a length  of 
about  360  m.  Both  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  have  their 
tprlng-fioods,  and  supply  an  immense  vulurae  of  muddy 
water,  to  swell  the  vast  lagoon  which  is  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mlssiulppi  during  Us  Inundation.  Tlielr 
waters,  owing  to  saline  impregnations,  and  the  suspvn- 
slun  of  ochreous  earth,  are  at  orvee  brackish  and 
nauseous  to  the  taste;  indeed,  that  of  the  R^  River  is 
so  ba<i  at  Narhltoches,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  culinary  ' 
purposes.  The  Yoxen  and  Big  Black  River  are  the  only 
K.  trihutarirs  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Ubio ; ai^ 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate 
notice,  (iimrrav’i  fMcyc.,  Amer.  eU.,  iii.  550.;  flmi, 

1.  3.V). ; and  Darhv,  p.  316. ) 

iMundatiom This  mighty  river,  the  recipient  of  all 

the  waters  flowing  eastward  Irnm  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  westward  from  the  AUeghanies,  is  subject  to  periudl- 
cal  Inundations,  the  efiect  ol  which  Is  greatly  heightened 
by  the  flatness  of  the  country  In  the  lower  part  of  ita 
course.  It  is  intersected,  alto,  In  every  direction,  by  nu. 
merous  natural  canals,  or  bagouM,  which,  during  the 
floods,  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  render  it  Impossible 
tu  con  y on  any  internal  intercourse,  except  hy  means 
of  Imatt.  The  waters,  however,  which  are  thus  sent 
down  from  the  colder  re^nns  of  the  W.  and  N.,  and 
the  temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  valley,  are  not 
suppliiHl  sinmltaneouity  ; the  southern  rivers  sending 
down  their  floods  early  in  the  year,  while  the  northern 
furoi.vh  their  supplies  at  late  as  Midsummer.  Heiire, 
the  MIssitkIppI  appears  to  have  two  animal  floods;  tbe 
hrst.  In  ordinary  seasunt,  beginning  with  the  new  year. 
Few  years  past  without  a swell  about  this  season.  This 
first  flood  Is  uniformly  succeeded  by  a depression,  pre- 


many  uiands ; but  there  are  none  between  the  states  of  ' vioutly  to  tlie  great  spring  Inundation,  which  begins  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  l‘he  principal  (owns  on  the  Ohio,  ' April,  commencing  with  the  flood  of  the  Missouri, 
below  Pittslmrg.  are  Whteling.  (iallipolis,  Cincinnati,  : in  March,  on  the  breaking  up  uf  the  ice  ; this  is  f^ullov^ 
Louisville,  ami  Jeffersonville.  The  IcnrRh  of  the  Ohio,  I by  that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  aRerwards  by 
from  Pittsburg  to  thw Mississippi,  including  it*  winding,  | those  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  all  the  other  iributarit'S. 
is  about  950  m.  it  enters  tliat  river  nearly  in  a 8.  E.  \ The  grrai  flood  of  (he  Missouri  begins  in  June ; about 
direction.  *'  In  ordinary  seasons,  and  under  ordinary  > the  middle  of  the  same  mnntli.  the  Missiskippl  allaiiis  its 
circumstances,”  sats  Hr.  Stuart,  *’  thv<«e  rivers  are  nearly  greatest  height  at  Natchej,  about  4nom.  rnan  its  mouth  ; 
3 m.  wide,  and  wltn  a volume  uf  water  pretty  much  alike  ' and  in  the  first  week  of  July  the-fiood  at  New  Orleans  Is 
at  the  point  of  Junction.  When  fioodt  take  place,  and  i generally  at  its  height.  Considerable  variatiuns.  however, 
tbe  Ohio  is  the  highest.  It  was  no  eat)  matter,  Wfure  the  | ocrur  in  the  periods,  as  well  as  extent,  of  the  inundation, 
introduction  of  steamers,  to  accomplish  its  ascent  at  (he  * In  the  years  1800  and  1801,  the  river  did  not  overflow  its 


confluence;  hut  when  the  Mlssiiiippi  is  the  highest,  the 
led  up  * 


Ohio  is  oRen,  as  it  were,  dammed  up  for  several  miles. 


ordinary  channel. 

The  swell  of  tbe  Mluiuippi  during  the  Inundations  is. 


On  the  one  side,  you  peireive  the  Mississippi,  presenting  near  the  sea,  only  3 R. ; at  New  Oricans  ( 130  m.  from 
a vast  agitated  and  turhid  body  uf  water,  and  on  tlie  j It*  mouth),  13  R ; at  Baton-rouge,  13A  m.  higher, 
other  hand,  the  Ohio,  corammtlrely  clear  and  calm,  de-  . 35  R. ; at  Fort  Adams,  and  generally  thence  to  (he 
scending  from  (he  N.  Tne  point  where  their  streams  ' Ohio,  45  R. ; .'uvd  In  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  rise  is 


unite,  (hough  rising  30  R.  above  thtun  when  at  an  average 
height.  Is  not  visible  in  great  Inundatlont,  when  thHr 
united  waters  forma  prodigloiu  lake.”  < Simari  t .imtrica, 
li.  283.) 

The  Ohio  separates  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  on  the  S., 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on  the  N.  its  N. 
affluents  are.  the  Big  Beaver.  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and 
Wabash,  the  last  uf  which  It  navigable  for  400  m. 
from  its  mouth ; the  S.  tributaries  are,  the  Kenhawa, 
Sandy-river,  Green-river,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee, 
all  rising  ou  (hr  W.  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  flow  ing, 
hr  very  tortuous  courses,  through  some  of  the  richest 
districts  of  the  United  .Auiet.  The  last  two  rivers  are 
navigable  for  straiiier*.  during  spring,  upwards  of  200  m. 
from  their  mouths:  and  the  Ohio,  with  its  trfbuiarh**, 
c.vnnot  have  less  Uian  5.000  m.  of  naxigablc  waters.  It 


from  18  to  33R. ; the  diminution  near  the  mouth  being 
a conteaiience  of  the  large  expanse  uf  the  country  over 
which  ine  waters  are  spread.  To  secure  the  land  from 
these  inundations,  immense  embankmenit,  or  /cares,  as 
(hey  are  sometimes  calleil,  have  beeu  formed  along  the 
Mississippi  and  tbe  canals,  (or  bagout,  as  they  are 
called),  through  whkh  lu  waters  overflow.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  commences  at  the  head  of  tbe  island  of 
Orleans,  and  extends  down  tbe  river  Ibr  about  I30  m. 
The  water,  however,  not  unfrequently  bursts  through 
this  embankment,  and  submerge*  the  joining  country. 

Depth,  and  Fitmeu  for  Savigation.  — The  MlMitsippI 
diflbrs  from  most  of  the  other  great  American  Tivers, 
in  the  uniformity  of  Us  width  ana  depth  for  many  hun- 
dred miles.  Indeed,  it  Is  navigable,  at  every  period  of 
(he  year,  considerably  above  the  junction  of  the  MU- 
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•ouii,  and  at  i«ait  S,onO  tn.  aboTe  Ita  mouth.  T*he 
width  of  the  mala  river  avcriM  about  90U  jardi  below 
thi‘  Ohio,  and  It*  medial  depth  rarie*  from  90  to  llO  ft. 

^mfrica.  11.  'Ml.)  The  current  of  the  Lower 
Miul»*lDpl.  thuUKh  Btrong,  doe*  not  equal  that  of  the 
Mit«ourL  It*  veloritf  may  be  a«certaloed  fr««ni  the 
rogre**  made  by  boat*  lu  detrending  the  itream. 
\ hen  the  water  It  low  a boat  will  float  from  4A  to  &0  ro. 
a day  ; when  In  a middle  *tate,  from  Ou  to  70  m. ; and, 
during  the  Inundation,  from  90  to  lOOm.  ThU.  how- 
ever, applle*  only  tn  that  part  of  the  river  above  the 
Arkanta*  ; for.  below  ihU,  a tmall  dilatation  ocrun,  and 
the  twampa  al*n  receive  a va«t  body  of  water,  by  which 
mean*  the  current  become*  lea*  rapid.  At  toon  aa  the 
river  eidert  the  Delta,  it*  rapidity  I*  farther  riackened 
through  the  dilTiuion  of  It*  water*  Into  variou*  tub- 
ordinoti*  channel*.  Prom  tbi*  point  to  New  Orleant  no 
variation  i*  |«rceiveil;  but.  between  the  Arkan«a*  and 
the  Delta,  the  velucltr  of  the  current  I*  diminithed 
nearly  a third  ; and  thence  to  the  tea  about  a half. 
t)iil«ida  the  bar  the  current  teta  ejutward ; but  there 
are  rounter-current*.  which,  in  no  tmall  degree,  perplex 
the  mariner  on  entrrinK  or  leaving  the  river.  The 
w hite  water*  of  the  MlitutIppI  do  ryot  readily  mix  with 
the  tea.  and  maybe  readily diatloguUhed  from  9 to  14  m. 
from  Halite. 

Ily  iar  the  mo*t  dangerou*  ob*tructlon  to  the  navl- 

f;atum  of  the  Mi»*i**lppi  arise*  from  the  multitude  of 
arge  tree*  precipitated  from  it*  bank*  Into  the  water. 
These  frequently  become  firmly  fixed  In  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Some  of  them  are  called  pianUn,  because  they 
are  immoveable,  artd  constantly  expose  their  pointed 
sImfU  alMive  the  water.  Others  are  dennminateil  fate- 
were,  from  their  alternately  rising  above  and  falling 
below  the  surface.  It  U dangerous  for  boat*  to  run 
against  either  of  these : and  (he  best  way  of  avoiding 
them  Is  to  keep  in  the  mid-channel,  where  they  seldom 
make  their  appearance  i and.  for  farther  »reuri(y,  the 
steamer*  have  now  freqitcntly  double  bow*.  The  num- 
ber of  tree*  visible  to  the  eye  Is  greater  or  less,  according 
to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the  water.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  steam-boat*  have  be«m  fitted  up  with 
machinery  for  removing  these  otelrm-tlons  to  navigation  ; 
and  It  is  believed  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  peiiM, 
this  Impediment  will  no  longer  exist,  at  least  In  any 
dangerous  degree.  {.Vapi.  UoITm  S.  Atnerka,  111.  962.; 
aod  H'elmorrt  Gtn.  (/  Mtuouri,  p.  34.) 

Savigation  amd  Trade.  — The  forilttlei  afforded  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  various  tributaries  for  internal  navi- 
gation are  wholly  unequalled,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
Amason  and  lu  tributaries,  io  ft.  America.  In  so  far, 
indeed,  as  uavigatloo  is  concerned,  the  Mississippi  should 
be  regarded,  from  its  greet  depth  axtd  coroparati  ve  freedom 
from  shoels  and  cataracts,  not  so  much  a river  as  a vast 
Internal  sea,  a MedUerraoeen  in  fret,  extending  through 
ell  the  central  and  most  fertile  portion  of  N.  America  ; 
end  enabling  lu  remotest  recesses,  though  2,000  or 
S.OfX)  in.  inland,  to  maintain  a direct  communication,  by 
water,  with  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is 
but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  valley  of  the  Missis 
sippi  bt'gan  to  be  occupied  by  dvillted  man.  and  reclaimed 
from  the  wildenirss  ; ano  Its  astonishing  increase  in 
nopnlatinn  and  wealth  Is  prinripally  sMTlbable  to  the 
isctlity  sfforded  bv  this  noble  river  for  its  intercourse  with 
the  other  (varts  oi  America,  and  of  the  world,  ‘llte  trade 
and  navijntloh  of  the  Mississippi  is  already,  indeed.  In- 
comparably greater  than  that  or  the  Canges,  the  Danube, 
tiie  KU>e.  or  any  other  river  of  the  ancient  continent. 
And  yet  rlvilisatinn  has  hitherto  done  little  more  than 
take  root  In  Us  basin  ; by  far  the  largest  portion  of  which 
Is  at  present  not  merely  unoccupied,  but.  in  a great  mea- 
sure. unexplored.  l..et,  then,  the  reader,  who  compere* 
the  rommerre  and  importance  of  the  Mlisisflppt  at  this 
moment  with  It*  state  only  half  a century  ago.  Imagine, 
if  he  can.  what  it  must  lie  when  all  the  vast  country 
between  (he  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies  has 
been  fully  peopled,  when  New  Orloaos  has  become  a 
second  I.or>don.  and  Urge  cities  have  been  built  on  iu 
most  distant  afliuent*  1 

Vast  a*  are  (he  natural  capacities  of  the  Mississippi 
for  nsvlgstion.  they  have  been.  and.  no  doubt,  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  greatly  extended  by  canals  aod  artificial 
meant.  It  Is  already  united  with  the  gratKl  chain  of 
i.akn  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  I.awrence;  and  good* 
taken  on  Ivuard  at  New  York  may  at  present  be  con- 
veyed to  New  Orleans  without  Ixetng  unshipped,  aod 
conversely. 

Kailing-b  >aU  are  totally  uivahle  to  stem  the  current  of 
the  MluiiasippI  above  Naiche*.  and  are  obliged  to  have 
reroiirse  to  oars  and  long  pole* ; nor  Is  It  ea»y  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  laborious  ami  tedious  operation  of 
profiling  them  against  the  stream,  from  12  to  16  day* 
oelng  usual!)  consumeil  iu  ascending  from  New  Orleans 
to  Natrhes  (92n  ro.)  'l*he  navigation,  however,  has  been 
prodigio«i*ly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  strainers, 
which  stem  the  current  at  a race  varying  from  A to  6 ro. 
an  hour : indeed,  a frmily  In  Pittsburg  considers  it  a light 
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matter  to  visit  reUtlons  on  the  Red  River,  at  the  distance 
' of  2.000  m. ; nor  is  U a dUficuit  matter  to  accept  au  Invi- 
tation to  breakfast  at  a distance  of  70  m.  down  the 
stream.  ••  In  fret,"  say*  Mr.  Stuart,  **  It  Is  refreshing  to 
see  the  large  and  beautiful  steam-boats  scudding  up  the 
rddlrs,  a*  (huugh  on  the  wing.  Where  they  have  run 
out  the  eddy  and  strike  the  current,  it  Is  a still  more  noble 
spectacle.  The  fo.-un  bursts  In  a sheet  quite  over  the 
(leek;  the  boat  quiver*  lor  a moment  with  the  con- 
cussion ; and  then,  as  if  she  had  collected  her  energies, 
she  resume*  lier  stately  march,  and  mount*  against  the 
current  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,"  (SiuarTt  Awteriea, 
IL  2A6.) 

The  steamers  built  for,  and  employed  in.  the  naviga- 
tion of  thu  Mississippi  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in 
1S39,  to  37H.  of  the  average  burden  of  about  300  tons 
each ; of  these,  I3X  were  Mill  at  Pittsburg,  and  83  at 
Cincinnati.  I'hc  following  It  an 


Accotmt  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  Principal  Ports  of  the 
Mississippi  Basin  In  IKSR;  distinguishing  between  the 
aggregate  Tonnage  and  the  Tonnage  of  ftteamers. 
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The  prinHpal  drawback  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mltstssi|ipl  cunsists.  at  present,  in  the  fool.bardlnets 
of  the  raptalns  of  the  steamer*  (nearly  all  of  which 
are  propelled  by  higb-preuure  engines),  which  too  often 
results  in  explnskms  and  other  accidents,  that  frequently 
occasion  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  There  is.  however, 
reason  to  hope  that  the  salutary  art  of  congress  (passed 
7th  July.  1R3H)  will  go  far  to  prevent  those  cataslr^hes. 
I'he  passage  prices  linrliHltng  board) are,  from  Pittsburg 
to  ('mdnnatC  10  dollar*  ; to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  SO 
dollars ; and  to  New  Orleans,  3A  dollars ; but  the  pric^ 
for  deck-passengers  amount  only  to  l-4th  part  of  the  above 
frres.  Toe  common  and  only  safe  rale  of  these  steamers 
is  about  It  m.  an  hour  with  the  stream,  and  6 m. 
against  it.  The  number  of  fiat-bottomed  aod  keel-bo^ 
worked  by  manual  labour  is  hence,  of  course,  rapidly 
decreasing.  Still,  however,  tn  1N36,  about  4J)00  boats, 
of  the  burden  of  about  160,000  tons,  entered  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  ; but  the  probability  Is  Chat  slearo-navlga- 
tion  will  very  soon  supersede  every  other  medium  of 
communication  on  the  Mississippi,  whether  for  passage 
or  commerce.  {Darhp't  fVese  qf  ikt  Vmted  State*, 
pp.  296—326. ; FUnt'a  Geog.,  passim  ; Amer.  Atmanaek  { 
6/iMrr'f  Amer.,  vol.  U. ; .Varray's  Emy.  qf  Geog.,  Amer. 
ed..  vol.  ill. ; reck'*  frox.  of  lUinoit,  dr.) 

MIK.SOUUt.  one  of  the  IJ.  States  of  N.  America,  and, 
io  point  of  extent,  the  second  in  the  Unim.  in  the  W*. 
part  of  which  it  Is  situated,  between  lat.  86^  Sfr  and 
4tP  aCK  N..  and  long.  H9^  and  94'^  30'  W. ; having  N.  and 
W.  the  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  territories.  E.  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  by  which  it  U separated  from  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  S.' the  Arkansas  terri- 
tory. Length,  N.  to  .S.,  2A0m.;  average  breadth.  230m. 
Area,  estimated  at  61,000  sq.  m.,  exclusive  of  the  newly 
attached  Platta  country,  to  the  W.  of  which  no  sur- 
vey has  yet  been  made.  Pop.,  in  1836,  344.208 ; of  whom, 
40.640  were  slaves. 

No  part  of  this  state  can  be  called  mountainous,  though 
its  S.W.  portion  ha*  some  elevated  land.  The  country 
in  the  S.K.  is  a morass,  forming  a portion  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp;  the  rest  of  the  surface  consists  prio« 
cipally  of  rolling  prairies  continuous  with  those  of  lUinols, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  It  is  watered  the  two  largest 
rivers  of  the  American  continent,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  internal  situation,  afford  it  facilities  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  roost  dictaut  countries  : the  Mississippi 
ha*  a course  of  .VV>  m.  along  It*  I',  boundary;  and  the 
Missouri  intersects  (he  slate  near  its  centre,  aod  joins 
the  Mississippi  within  its  limits.  There  are  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  altove  rivers,  which  are  navigable  to 
some  distance ; as  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  Grand  Hirer, 
('harilon,  Meriimac.frc.  The  Osage  is  navigatde  for  keel 
Ivnats  fi>r  above  200  m.  On  the  bank*  of  the  rivers,  espe- 
cially the  Missouri,  the  soil  Is  deep,  and  extremely  fer- 
tile,  and,  also.  In  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  N.  The 
hill  country  is  much  less  productive,  a considerable  part 
of  It  being  either  barren  or  covered  with  pine  wn^a. 
But  in  those  parts  where  the  soil  is  the  least  fertile, 
mineral  products  are  abundant,  and,  in  fret,  these  at 
present  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  state.  Great 
quantltlm  of  iroo  ore  and  coal  exist  throughout  the 
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MisHMirl  r»]lf7 ; «nd  l(«d,  •nttmoojr,  slfM,  nuinfmiieM, 
rnbalt.  «r«c^ic,  piumbayo,  nitrr,  mU,  Juprr,  and  marble, 
nre  found  citewhcre.  Tbe  great  mineral  distrkt  of 
Mitintiri  catrnda  over  about  3.000  hi.  m.  to  the  S.W.  of 
bl.  l.rO<d».  ThU  recion  U prlncipaliT  erlebrated  for  lu 
I«-ad  mine*.  Putotl  majr  be  ci»n»ider<Hi  Ita  criitre;  in 
IH35,  upwards  of  To  lead  mines  liad  been  opened  within  ; 
Ifi  m.  of  that  town.  The  ore  is  tbe  galena  or  sulphurei 
of  lead,  and  is  found  in  detached  masses,  fielding  from  j 
CO  to  per  cent,  of  metal.  I 

The  animal  produce  of  lead  in  this  state  is  estimated 
at  .S.OOO.OUO  ibs. ; aiHl,  in  IK31,  as  manv  as  6,a«.t00  lbs. 
were  raised.  Copper,  tin.  gold,  and  silver  are  met  with 
in  some  places,  but  the  precious  metals  are  not  in  sulB- 
ctent  quamiilet  tu  na;  for  (heir  workiujr. 

The  agricultural  staples  consist  or  hemp,  flax,  to* 
bacro.  and  corn  of  various  kinds.  < ommon  and  sweet  | 
pntaioes,  turnt|>s.  garden  vegetables,  and  arlibcial  . 
grasses  nre  ptciillful.  Cotton  i«  cultivated  In  the  S.. 
but  not  to  anf  great  extent.  Large  herds  of  cattle,  ; 
horses,  and  hogs  are  rearisl ; and  beef,  pork,  tallow,  | 
hides,  and  live  stock  constitute,  together  with  lead,  furs.  ; 
bnflalo  hijes  and  tongues,  lumber,  and  maixe,  the  prin*  | 
cipal  articles  of  ex)>ort.  'i'he  prairies  are  excellent  na-  I 
turai  pastures,  and  the  business  of  rearing  cattle  is  ' 
almost  ri'dured  (o  the  simple  o|>eratinn  of  turning  them  | 
upon  tiiese  prairies,  and  letting  them  fatten  until  tlie  i 
owners  think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  Hesh.*’  I 
Some  of  the  praties  appear  peculiarijr  fitted  for  sheep  I 
w'alks  ; but  sheep  are  nut  yet  reared  in  anv  great  num*  I 
bers  The  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  | 
smelting  works,  forges,  shot  factories,  3tc.,  in  tl>e mining  ; 
district,  and  Hour  and  sawing  mills  on  the  various  rivera 
A good  deal  of  shot  is  annuallf  exported  from  Hercula- 
neuin  and  otlier  towna 

In  Missouri  comprised  50  organized  emintles. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  commercial 
town,  and  was  fnrmerlf  the  cap  ; hut  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  has  been  removed  tn  JefTerson  citv  mi  the  .Mis* 
smirl,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  'I'he  legishiiire 
power  Is  vested  In  a Senate,  and  a H.  of  Representatives, 
the  members  of  both  being  elected  by  llie  white  male 
cltiiensll  years  of  age.  who  hare  resided  in  the  state 
for  a year  previously  to  the  eleclion.  and  the  latter  3 
months  tn  the  co.  for  which  tliey  offer  to  vote.  The 
senators  are  elected  for  4 years,  and  the  representatives 
for  2:  the  (o*neral  Assembly  convenes  every  2 years. 
The  fiOTcnuir  and  I*leut.*gnv.  are  chosen  tra  the  people 
every  4 years,  and  are  not  again  eligible  till  after  the 
lapse  of  n similar  period.  The  state  is  divided  into  4 
judicial  districts.  In  each  of  which  the  supreme  court 
sits  twice  a year.  There  are  1 1 cirruiC  courts,  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a superintending  control 
over  the  county  courts.  The  Judges  are  nominated  by 
the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  bold 
office  during  good  behaviour  ; but  not  beyond  66  years 
of  age.  Tlie  constitution  provides  trial  by  jury  for  the 
slaves ; and  otherwise  enforces  humanity  on  the  part  of 
their  owners.  1-I6lh  part  of  the  land  of  every  township 
is  appropriated  by  .Act  of  Congress  for  the  support  of 
priina^  srhmds  ; and  the  talimr  fund,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  salt  springs.  Ac.,  and  other  special  Aindt,  have  < 
been  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  instruction.  St.  I*outs  i 
has  a university,  which,  in  I83H,  was  attended  by  about  ! 
200  Uudrnts  ; St.  Mary's  college,  in  Perry  ro.,  had.  In  I 
the  tame  year,  194  pupllt ; there  are  tome  other  collets.  I 
and  flourishing  private  seminaries  In  the  state  { and  in  | 
IMO.  the  buirdlngs  for  the  Mlsaotiri  university  were  | 
commenced  at  Jefferson.  A railway  from  Marion  to  | 
New  Palmyra  has  been  commenced,  and  several  others 
have  been  projected.  I 

At  the  li^nning  of  the  IRth  cmttirr.  a brisk  traffic  In  j 
furs  and  minerals  being  maintained  lietween  the  f-Uirn  i 
prans  and  IndUms,  induced  the  former  to  settle  in  this  j 
territory.  About  the  middle  of  that  century.  St.  Louis.  ' 
St.  r.encTl^e,  and  other  towns,  were  founded  \n  the 
»enoh  ; but  in  1762  the  country  was  given  op  to  .SpAlu.  I 
In  it  was  restored  to  the  Vrench,  who  ceded  it  to  I 
the  U.  States  In  tH(l3.  Miiiouri  became  a State  of  the  ' 
Union  in  lH2l.  It  sends  2 representatives  to  Congress, 
f A/»ssoi»rr'  iiiwtlcer  for  Uarbv't  Vitw  of  uie  V. 

BtotfSi  A'mmeuH  .Hmanock.  — lAfl.) 

Mimoi'ki  ( Rivia),  Mississim. 

MISTRKTTA  (an.  Amastra,  or  town 

of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania,  on  a high  hill,  5 m.  S.W.  Ca* 
ronfa.  * P*>p.  about  R.(gw. 

MITC’HKLSTOWN.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 

Srov.  Leinster,  co.  C«rk.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Fiincheon, 

I m.  N.N.I-:.  ( ork  Pop.,  in  I8SI,  S.54.V  It  consists  of 
a well. built  square,  and  2 principal  streets.  It  has  a par. 
church,  and  Hum.  Cath.  rha|i«l.  b<xh  haudsume  mnoem 
•tniclitiTS ; a coUeirc,  which  maintains  12  poor  Prutes* 
tnnt  gentleTTieii,  and  IH  gentlewomen,  endowed  by  the 
Kingston  family ; a small  barrack,  and  a market-house. 
A manor  court  for  pleas  of  tbe  amount  nf  2f.  is  held 
every  third  Monday,  and  petty  sessions  every  >4  ednes. 
d.ny  It  is  a constabulary  station.  Marketaixi  Thora* 


days : fairs  on  tbe  lOtb  Jan.  2.Hh  March,  2Sd  Mm,  SOih 
July,  12th  Nov.,  and  2d  and  6th  I>ec.  Post*oflice  re* 
venue  In  1830,  2fUf. ; in  IH36,  804f.  Adjoining  the  town, 
on  the  W..  is  the  magnificent  seat  of  tbe  Earl  of  Kings* 
ton.  ererted  to  1823. 

MITTAU,  a town  of  Ruropean  Russia,  cap.  Tour* 
land,  on  the  Aa.  26  m.  S.W.  Riga.  Ut.  66°  3IK  10^  N'., 
long.  23°  43*  AC/'  E Fop.  13,000.  It  Is  hut  indlllb* 
rcutly  built  i tlie  bouses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and 
the  streets,  with  a few  exceptions,  unpaved.  It  has  a 
castle,  erected  in  1730.  which  served  In  1796  as  an  asylum 
for  Louis  Will,  of  I'ranre,  and  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  govcnuir  and  tbe  ollldal  authorities.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium and  a good  library  ■,  a theatre,  capable  of  aceom* 
modating  8.000  spectators,  an  hospital,  a lltetary  society, 
Ac.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  tne  prov.  assemble  here 
at  stated  times  for  the  drs^ch  of  uutlness  cononted 
with  the  admiolstratlon  of  tne  prov..  and  many  of  them 
reside  in  town  during  the  winter,  when  it  beroroes  uo- 
iifualiy  ny.  Its  situation  is  low,  sandy,  and  exposed  to 
inumlatlun.  {SchnUxlrr,  La  Ruuie,  t[C.,  p.683;  Grsm- 
viUt't  TrnrfU,  I.  87<>.) 

MOBILE,  a city  anil  sea-7»ort  of  the  IT.  States  of  K. 
America.  State  Alabama,  cap.  eu.  of  Us  own  name,  at  the 
mouth  nf  the  Mobile  river,  in  Mobile  Ray,175m.  S.S.W. 
Tuscaloosa,  and  116  m.  N.E.  by  R.  New  Orleans.  Lot. 
30°  iW  N..  long,  2P  W’.  Pop.  estimated,  tn  1836.  at 
above  6,000.  It  is  situated  on  dry  and  elevated  ground  ; 
but.  living  surrounded  In*  a low  swampy  tract.  It  was  for- 
merly very  unhealthy.  But  this  has  b^i  In  part  obviated 
by  a system  of  drainage,  and  Mobile  it  now  tolerably  salu- 
brious. Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  court*nouse, 
gaol,  and  churches  for  R.  Catholics.  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Methodists.  A Kum.  (*ath.  college  waa 
founded  in  IH30,  at  Spring  HIU,  altoiit  G m.  from  town. 

Withiu  the  last  few  years  Mobile  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  ports  in  the  Union  for  the  shipping  of 
cotton.  It  is,  la  fact,  the  entrepot  for  nearly  tne  whole 
of  Alabama,  and  for  parts  of  Georgia  and  Misslssipid. 
A light-house  with  a nxed  light,  having  the  lantern  efe- 
vatt^  66  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  been  erei'ted  on  Mobile 
point,  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  l>ay  There  are  16  ft. 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb ; but  a shoal  within  the 
bay  prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  8 or  9 ft.  water 
coming  to  the  town  at  ebb  tme.  In  1839  there  belonged 
to  the  town  16,107  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  6.702  tons 
were  steamers.  In  1837,  the  export  of  cotton  from  Mo- 
bile amounted  to  about  230, (MiO  bales,  of  which  172,124 
were  shipped  for  foreign  ports,  and  6H,64g  coastwise. 
The  shipments  now  amount  to  about  280,<mo  bales.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  from  Alabama  during  the  year 
ending  80th  Kepterolier,  1880.  almost  the  whole  of  wnicti 
was  shipped  here,  amounted  to  9.W8.049  dollars  : the  im- 
ports are  comparatively  trifling,  not  amounting  to  600,t  00 
dollars.  (.Vr  Alaiama,  In  tills  Diet.,  1.  47. } axid  dwic- 
rienn  Official  Returmf,  Ac.) 

KtOCIIA,  the  prlncipiM  port  in  the  Red  Sea  frequented 
by  Europeans,  In  that  part  of  Araiila  called  Yemen,  about 
40  m.  N.  from  the  Strait  of  Bah-rLmandeli ; lat.  13°19* 
30"  N.,  long  43°  Tty  R.  Pop.  variously  estimated  ; but 
may.  perhaps,  amount  to  from  6,000  to  7,i<’0.  It  is 
encircled  with  walls,  and  indilTerentiy  fortified.  Its  ap- 
pearance ft-om  the  sea  is  Imposing,  but  Intemally  it  is 
pour  and  mean. 

Mocha  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a dry  sandy  plain, 
it  is  built  close  tn  tile  shore,  U'tween  two  points  of  land, 
which  project  and  form  a Nay.  Vessels  drawing  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  ; but  large  ships  anchor  without  the 
bay  in  tbe  roads,  in  6 or  7 fathom*  water;  the  grai.d 
mosque  bearing  R.S.E.,  and  the  fort  to  the  S.  ^ tha 
town  S.  by  K.,  distant  about  2 m.  from  tbe  shore.  The 
great  article  of  export  fnim  Mocha  Is  cofibe.  which  is 
universally  adnilUtrd  to  be  of  tbe  finest  quality.  It  is 
not  possible  tn  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the 
qiuuitity  exported  ; but  we  believe  it  may  be  taken  at 
10,000  tons,  or  perhaps  more.  'I'he  greater  portion  is 
sent  to  Djidda  and  Sues  ; but  there  i*  a pretty  large  ex- 
port to  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some 
I*  sent  to  Europe:  occasionally,  however,  the  exports 
from  Mocha  and  Hodeida.  direct  for  Europe,  are  very 
considerable.  Besides  coffee,  the  prindiial  articles  of 
export  are.  dates,  adjoue,  or  paste  made  ot  dates,  myrrh, 
gum  Arabic,  olihaniim,  senna  (f'luji'a  Scivwa).  slutrks^ 
fins,  tragacanth,  boms  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros,  iMira 
nf  Gilead,  ivory,  gold  dust,  civet,  olties,  sagapenuni,  Ac. 
The  principal  articles  of  Import  are.  rice,  piece  goods, 
iron,  and  hardware,  Ac.  The  Ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet, 
met  with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Abyssinia  : whence  are  also  brought  slaves,  ghee,  Ac. 

MOUBURY,  an  old  bor., market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rnglond,  hund.  Ermington,  co.  Devon,  29  m.  S.  H.W. 
Exeter,  and  I8|  m.  8.  .S.W.  London,  Area  of  par., 
6.9IU  acres.  Fop.,  In  1831,2.116.  'Fhe  town,  which  ia 
very  irregularly  laid  out.  has  four  prlmi|>al  streets,  meet* 
Ing  In  a large  (u>en  market-place.  Hie  church  Is  largn 
and  well  built,  navtnf  a apire  134  ft.  high : the  living  U 
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R rtcAra^,  Iq  the  ir<ft  of  Eton  coUefre.  to  which 
tlnirjr  VI.  itATe  the  rttate*  of  an  alien  priurv  of  Bene* 
cllctliici  that  formerly  etood  near  the  church.  The  , 
Vi'e*leyan*Mcthr>diitit.  IndepcndcnU,  Bapti*U,  and  the  : 
Kociety  of  FrirmU  hare  thrir  rrspeettve  placet  of  wor* 
ahip;  nnd  there  wrrr.  In  IH3.S,  three  Sunday  ichooU. 
furnhhing  religloui  Initrurtion  to  about  3«i  children. 
i\  LnncAttrlan  school  is  attended  by  70  iKiyt;  and  about 
HO  rhildren  receive  inttructiuii  in  two  Infant  achoolt. 

Mo<tbury  had  formerlv  a considemble  thare  in  the 
manufacture  of  serge,  plush,  and  felt  hatt ; but  tliete 
branchet  of  Industry  have  long  decayed,  tuid  the  pretetit 
lnb.vb.  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  retail 
trade.  The  town,  which  it  a bor.,  (hough  w ithout  an 
act  of  incorporation,  it  governed  by  a portreeve  and 
other  ofllreiw;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  tent 
'i  merot.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  it  afterward*  w-at  divetted 
of  this  privilege,  tiecause  of  iU  inability  to  bear  the 
expense!  Markets,  for  com  and  other  provisiona,  on 
Thursday ; large  cattle  fairt.  the  tecond  Tuetday  In  each  : 
month,  and  an  anniud  fair,  May  14. 

MODENA  (DL'CUY  OF),  called  by  the  lullant 
Slato  Etlente.  a state  of  N.  Italy.  eonsUting  of  the  united 
duchlet  of  Modena  and  Maxta-Carrara,  principally  in* 
eluded  between  the  lOth  and  llth  degt.  of  N.  Ut.  and 
the  44th  and  45tb  of  E.  long. ; having  K.  Austrian  Italy  ; 
K the  N.  delegi.  of  the  Papal  states ; W.  Parma,  and  a 
portlnn  of  the  Sardinian  dom. ; and  S.  Tuscany.  I.ucca, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Area  estimated  at  'i,0!>0  sq.  m.. 
and  the  pop.  at  403.000.  The  N.  part  of  this  duchy  con- 
sists of  a portion  of  the  ^-at  plain  of  Ltimbardy  ; the  S. 
is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Appenuines.  one  of  the 
suminiis  of  which  in  this  duchy,  M.  Cltnone,  rises  to  up- 
wards of  H.-V)0  (1.  above  the  sea.  The  Po  constitutes  a 
•mall  portion  only  of  the  K.  bounilary ; next  to  it  the 
prin^i|^  rivers  arc  its  affluents,  the  Panaro,  Secchia, 
4'rottolo,  Enta,  Ac. ; which  have  their  sources  on  the  N. 
•lope  of  the  .\ppennines.  and  Oow  N . to  the  Po ; and  the 
Magra  and  Serchio.  which  rise  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Appennines.  and  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  cll- 
mab>  dilTeri  on  the  different  sides  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  N.  It  is  similar  to  that  of  Parma  and  the  l,ombardo 
Venetian  kingdom  ; snow  falls  and  cold  weather  lasts 
for  several  weeks  in  the  winter ; while  to  the  S.  of  the 
mountains  the  climate  is  like  that  of  (imoa,  and  the 
olive  and  orange  flourish  In  the  open  air.  The  plain 
country  is  verv  tcrtilc,  and  abundantly  watered  by  rivulets 
and  canals.  In  the  mountains  there  are  many  peasant 
pnvprietors,  but  n(H  in  the  plains.  A great  evil  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  I-oroltardy,  is  the  practice  of  the  lords 
and  the  possessors  of  lands  io  mortmain  letting  to  middle- 
men. who  relet  to  metayers  ; under  which  tenure  are  all 
Che  lands  of  the  duchy.  The  tenant  furnishes  half  the 
cattle,  and  the  landlord  (he  other  half.  Appareutiy  there 
Is  not  a labourer's  house  in  the  country,  ail  being  metay- 
Ing  farmers.  {Arthur  Young‘$  Trav.u.  |f>7.) 

The  distribution  of  the  land  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  where,  according^lo  Cha- 
teauvieux,  very  few  farms  exceed  M acres.  The  mr- 
tajffri  should  receive  half  the  produce  for  their  labour 
and  attention,  but  the  actual  quantity  falling  to  their 
•hare  varies  considerably  according  to  circumstances, 
and  in  many  cases  Is  not  more  than  l*3d  part  of  the 
crops  produced.  The  custom  of  sharing  the  produce  is, 
lir>wever,  almost  universal ; and  a lease  at  a fixed  rent 
being  extremely  rare,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  low 
state  of  industry.  {ChaUauriruj,  Italy  aud  itt  Agrie, 
p.  17.,  Ac.)  nice,  wheat,  malse,  fyulls,  wine,  oil,  and 
hemp  are  the  principal  articles  of  culture  ; but  the  supply 
of  ct>m  Is  notwlthstandiug  lnad«^uate  for  the  consump- 
tion. The  wine  of  the  duchy  is  strong,  but  not  of  su- 
(»erior  quality ; the  oil  S.  of  the  mnuiitaini  is  equal  to 
that  of  Genoa,  but  that  produced  In  the  N.  plains  is  very 
Inrerlnr.  Beei.  (tonltry,  and  hogs  are  numenmt.  Cattle 
briodmg  is  not  very  extensively  pursued,  except  in  the 
valley  nf  Garfagnaiia,  where  it  Is  almost  the  sole  omi* 
pation  of  the  inhabs.  The  pasturages  on  the  mountains 
are  excellent  \ but  only  the  duke  and  a few  of  the  larger 
proprietors  possess  any  considerable  flocks  of  sheen. 
Horses  few;  oxen  of  the  Lombard  and  Swiu  breeds, 
and  asses,  supplylim  their  place  for  draught,  Ac.,  on 
almost  every  farm.  The  declivities  of  the  Ap|>ennlnes  are 
cIcMhed  wltn  flne  woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  chest- 
nut ; indeed,  chestnut  flour  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  upland  region  for  a considerable 
{lortinn  of  the  year.  The  labouring  classes,  even  in  the 
mure  productive  parts  of  the  duchy,  live  very  sparingly ; 
suup  of  Turkish  wheat,  or  ptUmia,  salads,  ai>d  beans 
or  other  pulse,  fried  in  oil,  are  their  ordinary  food. 
Butcher’s  moat  scarcely  ever  appears  except  on  the  tables 
of  the  more  opulent  farmers,  and  their  best  beverage  is 
refute  wine,  or  wine  of  the  second  pressure. 

Next  In  importance  to  rural  husbandry,  it  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  though  the  products  be  of  indif* 
ferent  quality.  The  other  manufactures  are  on  a small 
scale.  They  consist  principally  of  canvass,  leather,  paper, 
glass,  and  earthenware.  In  Garfagnana  some  Iron  is 
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forged.  Tlic  finest  statuary  marble  ts  found  in  inex- 
h.xustible  quantities  at  Carrara  ; and  amber,  petroleum, 
sulphur,  Ac.  arc  met  with  elscwliere. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  4 districts,  Modena,  Beggio, 
Garfagnana,  and  Musa-Carrara.  Modena  is  the  cap. : 
the  other  principal  towns  arc  Keggio,  t'arrara,  Massa. 
and  Finale.  The  government  it  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  perham  the  most  despotical  in  its  form  of  any  m 
Europe.  The  duke  monopolises  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  ; but  be  avails  himself  of  the  services  of 
a prime  minister,  8 secretaries  of  state,  and  a privy  coun* 
rll.  The  Austrian  civil  code  of  laws  has  b<^  adopted 
since  There  are  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdictino 

in  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Massa,  and  a nigh  court  nf  appeal 
in  Modena.  A college  is  established  in  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  the  capital  has  a university  and  some 
superior  schools ; but  owing  to  the  iealousy  of  the  grv 
vernment  and  the  restraints  laid  on  the  press,  public  1u« 
ftruction  is  io  a very  backward  state.  The  military 
force  consists  of  ) .7V1  men.  It  is  recruited  by  volunteers ; 
the  recruit  receives  a premium,  and  the  family  of  which 
he  is  a memlter  is  exempted  from  all  personal  taxes. 
The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  I,d00,000 
florins  a year. 

The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  erected  In  M.IS 
into  a duchy,  under  Borso  D'Este,  son  of  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  ana  subdivided 
into  tbedeps.  of  Panaro  and  Crostolo.  In  1814  it  was 
given  to  the  present  ducal  family,  a collateral  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria. 

Mookna  (an.  .VNfmo),  a city  of  N.  Italy,'  cap.  of  the 
above  durhv.  in  a flne  plain  Itctwecn  the  Pa'naro  and  the 
Secchia,  24  m.  W.  N.W.  Bologna ; lat.  44*^  3^  J.S"  N., 
long.  10^  .W  13"  E.  Pop.,  about  27.000.  Modena  has  a 
clt^el.and  Is  siirrouTKled  with  ramparts,  which,  how- 
ever, conduce  less  to  its  mengih  than  to  its  lieauty.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and  clean.  It  has  been 
much  improved  and  embellished  witliln  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  and  Is  divided  into  the  new  and  the  old  city 
by  the  Strtuia  iWoesIra,  a part  of  the  F.millan  w ay.  which 
inU>rsects  It  from  end  to  end.  The  general  architecture 
of  Modena  Is  striking  and  agreeable ; almost  all  its 
streets  are  bordered  with  arches  over  their  footways. 
The  ducal  palace  is  the  finest  public  building;  it  staruls 
ifolatcd  In  the  great  square,  and.  unlike  the  palace  of 
Parma,  it  has  betm  rompleted.and  Is  superbly  furnished, 
and  kept  up  In  suitable  style.  It  had  formerly  a noble 
collection  of  paintings ; but  some  of  its  chrjt  d'eruurr 
were  purchased  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conveyed 
to  Dresden  in  174b.  and  others  were  taken  away  by  the 
French : still,  however,  It  is  una  of  the  best  collectiuos  in 
Italy ; it  includi.'s  works  by  Raphael,  Carlo  Dulci,  Andrea 
j del  Sarto,  Guido,  Guerclno,  the  Caracchand  Procaccino. 
tlie  Cruclflxiun  by  Pomarancio,  a copy  of  the  fammis 
S'otu  by  (^rroggio,  Ac.  The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  is 
painted  in  ft'esco  by  Francosconi;  and  In  one  of  the 
rooms  is  a recumbent  Cleopatra  by  Canova.  The  ducal 
library,  known  as  the  BibJi’oUca  EUmtr,  is  a valuable 
collection  of  60.000  volt.  Two  of  the  liest  scholars,  and 
most  laborious,  diligent,  and  able  writers  of  whom  Italy 
has  to  boast,  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi,  were  successively 
librarians  during  the  last  century.  In  the  square  before 
the  palace  is  a flne  statue  of  Duke  Franm  111.,  the 
founder  of  the  unlrcriity.  iSc  cathedral  Is  a Gothic 
ediflee  nf  considerable  antiquity  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. but  not  in  a pure  style.  It  Is  prlndpally  remark- 
able for  a square  marble  tower,  one  of  tne  loftiest  m 
Italy,  In  which  is  kept  the  fammis  bucket,  once  the  cause 
of  a serious  feud  between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  Tassonl  in  the  S*-cchia 
rapifa.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Guido,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  formerly  adorned  the  cathe- 
dral, but  it  was  carried  off  by  the  r reach,  and  has  not 
been  restored.  {Comdrr't  Italy,  li.  4S.)  The  churches 
are  numerous ; but  few  deserve  notice,  except  those  nf 
St.  Viccnxo,  St.  Agoslino,  and  the  Dominican  church, 
with  some  colossal  statues.  The  city  has  several  hos. 

fiiuls  and  as}Iumt,  a theatre,  some  public  baths,  better 
nns  than  most  Italian  towns,  various  good  sdentifle 
collections,  and  a nublie  library  of  HO.OdO  vols.,  com- 
prising many  rare  eulthmi  of  the  15th  century,  aiul  some 
valuable  M.>S.  It  is  wdl  supplied  with  water  by  nume- 
rous subterranean  cisterns ; and  it  united  to  the  Panaro 
by  a canal  navlcable  by  boats  of  3U  tons.  Its  liibah. 
drp4'nd  principally  on  tlie  supply  of  necessaries  to  th« 
court  and  guvemment  functionaries.  Weaving  and 
spinning  silk  were  formerly  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry ; but  these  have  greatly  declined  ; and  roanufar- 
tures  of  hemp,  woollen  cloths,  leather,  bats,  and  glaaa 
have,  to  a great  extent,  taken  their  place.  It  has  a 
Urge  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce,  proTiaions, 
Ac 

Mutina  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Etruscans.  It  Is  said,  Livy,  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a,  u.  c.  5o9,  (xxxix.  55.) ; and  it  is  styled 
\3j  Cicero,  "ftrmittfmam  et  tplmdidiitimam  pupuU 
Romaui  calpmiam."  (PhlL  v.  9.)  A few  Roman  anti- 
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^uIUm.  moitljr  tonbi,  ftlll  exlit  at  Modfma.  It  laflHrd 
man)'  dlaulerfl  in  tbr  times  of  Atttla.  Odoacer.  and  the  , 
I/ombard  kings ; and  was  afterwards  govemra  luoces- 
slrely  by  its  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  briongi'd  to 
the  Fiipes,  Venetians,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Man* 
ttia.  and  Ferrara,  before  it  became  the  property  of  the  house 
of  Kite.  Under  the  French  It  was  the  rap.  of  the  drp. 
Fanaro.  The  learned  antiquary  Sigonius.  the  poets  Molsa 
sukI  Tauoui.and  thecclebrateo  anatomist  Fallopius,  were 
natiresor  Modena.  (Cmdrr’t  Italy,  li.4'i — 4'1. ; Cramer's 
Anr.  Italy,  I.  H6.  87  ; Thomson  ; Starke,  Ac.,  passim. ) 

MODfCA  (an.  Motyea),  a town  of  Sicily,  intend.  Sy« 
racuse.  cap.  district  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Scirli,  31  m. 
W.S.W.  ayraruse.  Pop.,  in  1831,  Incl.  cant..  Z-'i.NAt. 
It  is  situated  among  craggy  rocks,  and  fcenerally  lU 
built.  According  to  Smyth,  It  has  some  one  edifices ; 
but  it  appears  to  posseu  few  convenienct*s.  fur  a recent 
English  trarcller  could  find  only  one  inn  in  the  town, 
which  was  wretched  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a castle,  numerous  churches  and 
consents,  a dural  residence,  a town-hall,  3 hos)dtals, 
several  public  schools,  and  a government  loan-bank.  1'he 
Franciscan  convent  is  said  to  potsesss  some  fine  mosaics. 
In  the  adjacent  valley  of  Ipsica  are  numerous  trnglo- 
dytic  caves,  fully  described  by  Smyth  {Sicily,  p.  I'.iO.) 
and  Russell  {Tour  in  Sicily,  pn.l3i— 137.)  In  1833,  a 

good  many  houses  and  upwards  of  lOO  persons  were 
uHed  by  the  fall  of  a mountain  near  Modlca. 

The  district  of  which  this  town  Is  the  rap.,  has  an 
area  of  nearly  I8f),000  acres,  with  several  towns,  and  a 
poD.  of  about  30,000.  It  was  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  by  Ronr,  king  of  Sicily,  the  principal  being 
that  its  courts  of  Justice  should  Iw  Indepradent  of  those 
of  Sicily.  These  privileges  would  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  a good  effect.  **  There  it  a very  superior 
spirit  of  activity  and  industry  among  the  natives,  at- 
tended by  greater  afluence  ami  comfort  than  any  other 
agriculturu  part  of  Sicily  displays,  though  it  is  not  na. 
turally  so  fertile  as  the  rest.  Modica  is,  lo  general, 
rocky  and  hillr,  with  very  bad  roads  ; but  it  br^ts  se- 
veral fine  plains,  and  romaollc  ravines.  The  soil  is 
mostly  loose,  calcareous,  and  dry  ; but  many  successful 
agricultural  efforts  are  made  to  render  it  prmurtive,  as 
is  testified  be  the  abundant  produce  of  com.  tobacco, 
oil,  wine,  soda,  hemp,  canary.seed,  cheese,  butter,  and 
carobt ; while,  from  the  attention  paid  to  pasturage,  the 
cattle  are  in  great  request.  This  co.  alto  produces  bitu- 
men and  salt ; and  there  Is  so  great  a quantity  of  game, 
as  to  form  an  article  of  export.  The  trade  is  principally 
with  Malta,  which  is  supplied  fVom  hence  with  the  above 
necessaries.  In  exchange  for  cloth,  spirits,  hardware,  and 
colonial  produce.*'  {Smyth's  5fCf7g.  p.  191.) 

MOFFAT,  a village  of  Scotlima,  ceirbrated  for  its 
mineral  springs,  co.  Dumfries,  on  the  Annan,  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  valley,  and  bounded,  almost  immediately 
on  the  S.,  by  an  arapitheatre  of  hills,  the  highest  in  the 
8.  of  Scotland,  43  ro.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  30  m.  N.  by  K. 
Dumfries.  Fop.  I.0U0:  in  summer,  during  the  season  of 
the  Spa.  the  )>op.  may  be  3,000.  This,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely neat,  clean,  and  well-built  village,  consists  prin. 
cipally  of  a wide  street  along  the  line  of  road  from  , 
Dumfries  to  Edinburgh.  The  public  bstildings  are  the 
Mr.  church,  a dissenting  chapel,  and  two  good  inns.  i 
The  Karl  of  llopetown  has  a house  in  the  town.  The 
mineral  springs,  which  are  sulphureous  and  chalybeite, 
rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  slope  of 
the  adjacent  hills.  One  of  these  springs  was  discovered 
In  103,  the  other  in  1748.  They  are  a good  deal  resorted  | 
to,  but  less  now  than  formerly^.  I 

MOUADOKK,  or  MOOOnOR.  called  by  I he  Moors  ^ 
Shtoera,  a sea-port  town,  and  the  principal  emporium  of 
Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  about  IHA  m.  W.  Morocco  i ; 
Ut.  ME  N.,  long.  9»  3(K  W.  Fop.  estimated  at  10.000.  , 
It  stands  on  a patch  of  granular  sandstone  rock,  whkb,  | 
at  high  water.  Is  nearly  insulated  by  the  tea.  The  | 
country  around  is  low,  flat,  and  unprmuctive ; so  that  i 
▼egetabies  have  to  be  broui^t  from  gardens  from  4 m.  to  ' 
13  m.  inland,  and  cattle  and  poultry  from  a still  greater 
distance.  Water  Is  also  scarce,  and  rather  dear  ; being 
either  rain  water  collected  and  preserved  in  cisterns,  or 
brought  from  a river  about  Sm.  distant.  The  white 
stone  buildings  give  the  town  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  sea.  It  Is  divided  Into  3 contiguous  portions, 
both  surrounded  by  waits : that  called  the  dtaael,  com- 
prises nearly  half  the  entire  town,  with  the  royal  palace, 
the  houses  of  roost  of  the  governors  and  chief  officers, 
the  custom-hoiMe.  the  foreign  consulates,  and  a street  of 
well-ballt  shops  of  red  sandstone,  formerly  occupied 
European  traders.  Beauclerk  says,  that  the  houses  In 
this  part  are  well-built  and  lofty,  that  the  streets  are 
swept,  and  that  it  was  cleaner  than  any  other  town 
he  had  seen  in  the  Moorish  dominions,  it  is  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a high  wall,  with  a strong 
gate,  which  is  closed  at  9 o'clock  every  night.  The 
other  portion  Mogadore  Is  not  so  well  laid  out.  nor  so 
clean,  the  Jews'  quarter,  lo  particular,  being  excessively 
filthy  : it  has,  however,  a very  extensive  mosque,  with  a 
\ OL.  II. 


high  square  tower,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  Is  en- 
tered by  3 principal  gate<i ; which,  with  many  In  the  in- 
terior,  are  cIosmI  at  sunset.  To  the  S.  of  the  dtadel,  is 
«hal  Is  called  the  port,  iM'Ing  an  inner  roadstead,  pro- 
tected by  a rocky  Island,  about  1|  m.  in  len^h,  3 m.  from 
the  shore.  It  has  not  mure  than  10  ft.  or  13  ft.  water  at  elib 
tide,  and  28  ft.  when  deepest ; it  is  therefore  tit  only  for 
small  vessel*,  large  ships  anchoring  outside  the  harb«iur, 
the  long  battery  bearing  K.,  distant  11  m.  The  island 
Imiindiiig  the  harbour  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  a 
state  prison ; and  li  sttppnsed  to  be  defi>t>dcd  by  a few 
craxy  pieces  of  ordnaitre,  ensconced  behind  mud*wall 
embrasures.  The  landing-place  it  a long  stone  slip, 
near  the  arsenal,  pn>t(‘ctcd  on  the  W.  by  a long  bat- 
teiT,  mounting  several  brass  cannon,  and  containing 
a large  tank,  and  a number  of  prison  cells.  The 
arsenal  with  which  this  battery  communicates,  is  a 
really  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a large  range 
of  bomb-proof  casemates,  flanked  at  either  end  by 
an  elegant  square  tower,  with  turrets  at  their  angles, 
connected  tiy  a battery  of  2 tiers,  having  In  its  centre 
a lofty  arched  gateway.  The  long  batterv'  defending  the 
vlioletownon  the  W,,  is  an  extensive  line-wall  ^ong 
the  shore,  crowned  «ith  brass  ordnance,  and  having  be- 
neath a range  of  bomb-proof  casemates  capable  of  con- 
taining nr  6,onn  men.  On  the  land  side,  Mogadore 
is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aral>s  by  a round 
Uiwer,  furnished  with  brass  cannon.  All  the  fortifica- 
tions were  erected  imder  th>*  *uperlntendence  of  a F.ti- 
ropean  engineer  in  the  last  century,  ami,  to  an  unskilled 
eye,  they  Rp)tear  sin  >ng,  and  well  executed;  but  Heau- 
clerk  says  they  are  t'w  flimsy  to  bear  6 minutes'  breach. 
Ing.  The  long  batlery  offers,  however,  a fine  promenade 
for  enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean. 

The  trade  of  Mogadore  was  formerly  very  extensive  ; 

, her  port  was  o|ien  to  the  ships  of  the  different  F.urupean 
I countries,  roost  of  whom  had  consul*  here.  Most  part 
I of  the  commerce  between  Europe  ami  Morocco  is  still 
: carried  on  thro«igb  Mogadore ; but  E^ngland  and  Sar- 
dinia are  the  only  states  that  retain  consuls.  The 
principal  imports  are  KnglUb  woollen  and  cotton  stuff* 
and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin.  copper,  earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar, pepper,  paper,  Ac.  The  e\- 
I ports  principally  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  almond*, 
gum  Arabic,  and  other-gums,  bees'  wax,  cow  and  «aJf 
skins,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates, 

; Ac.  AccoiinU  are  kept  in  mutkcrls  of  10  ounces ; the 
I ounce  being  divided  Into  4 blankerU,  of  34  fluce  each. 

, The  biankcfl  may  bo  valued  at  Id.,  the  ounce  at  id.,  and 
the  nutkeel  or  ducat,  at  3«.  id.  The  com  measures  are. 
for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  quinial 
■a  119  lbs.  avnird.  The  market  lb.,  for  provliions. 
about  II  lb.  Bvoird.  The  canna,  or  cubit,  31  English 
inches,  I*  the  principal  long  measure.  Mogadore  has  no 
peculiar  manufacture ; but  a good  deal  of  the  exccUent 
woollen  cI«Hh  of  the  country  is  sold  in  its  markets. 

The  mutton  of  Mogadore  is  of  a very  inferior  quality, 
and  the  beef  but  poor.  Kids  form  a great  part  of  ti^e 
consumption  of  those  who  indulge  in  meat:  fowls  are 
very  cheap,  and  a doxen  eggs  may  be  botight  for  l<f. 
Reu-legi^  partridges  are  always  to  be  hau  In  abun- 
dance. The  climate  Is  decidedly  nealthy,  the  heat*  bt  lng 
moderated  by  the  sea  breezes.  Agnes  are,  however, 
sometimes  prevalent.  Mogadore  was  founded  in  I7ti0.  by 
the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  himself  worked  at  its 
construction,  and  granted  many  privileges  to  mercantile 
settlers,  {^auderh’s  Journey  to  Morocco,  33(i->3b7.: 
Jackson’s  Morocco.) 

MOGHILEF  (Pol.  Uokylof),  a towm  of  Russian  Po- 
land, gov.  Podoiia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Dnlestr,  3n  ni. 
K.S.E.  Kamtnleti,  and  180  m.  S.W.  Kief.  Fop.  nearly 
7.000.  of  whom  many  are  Jews.  From  its  sitoallon.  she]- 
tered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  its  climate  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Podolla ; Its  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  sUk-worm  thrives  well.  It  has  several  Greek, 
Rom.  Cath.,  and  Armenian  churches,  snd  a Greek  con. 
vent ; and  is  the  residence  of  an  American  bishop.  It  has 
a brisk  trade  with  Wallachia.  and  the  Recent  provs.,  in 
raw  produce,  and  some  wcll-attended  fkfrs.  {Schm'nUr, 
La  Ruuie,  301 ; MaUe-Srun ; TaMcam  de  la  totogne, 
448.) 

MOHACZ.  a mean  but  large  village  of  Lower  Hiin- 

fsry,  ou  the  Danube,  co.  Barany,  13  m.  E.  by  8.  Funf- 
Irchen.  Fop.  8,300.  Near  this  village,  on  tlte  39th  of 
August.  1336,  the  Turks,  under  .Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
obtained  a great  victory  over  the  lluiigarlans.  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary.  3 archbishops  and  6 bUbops,  many 
notues.  and  about  32.000  private  s«»ldlcrs,  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  battle  and  in  tlie  pursuit.  In  1687.  the 
Turks  were  tbemselves  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
village  by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

MOHILEF,  or  MOGHILLV  (Fol.  MoA*A>te>).  a tov. 
of  European  Russia,  formerly  included  in  the  gov.  of  Vi- 
tepsk.  briween  the  63d  and  Mth  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
89th  and33dof  R.  ki^. ; having  N.  Vllrpsk,  K.  .Smolensk. 
S.Tchemlgov.  and  W.  Mln»k.  Length,  N.to  S.,3IOni.; 
average  breadth  nearly  83  in.  Area  about  17.47U  sq.  m. 


3^?8  MOHILEF. 

Pop-,  In  IWi,  M6.600.  The  only  phytlml  dlffrrenrc  be-  ' 
tween  it  «nd  ihr  (fov.  Viteptk  U.  that  it  belong*  to  the  ba- 
vin of  the  Dtiiepr,  while  the  latter  gnv.  Itclongi  to  that  of 
the  U»  hfa.  Ill  the  N.  of  the  government  i>  a low  i-halo  of 
hilU,  veuarotlng  the  two  river  bAsin«  ; Init  the  rest  of  the 
•urface  la  an  exientled  plain,  n^rtly  covered  with  foreit*, 
amt  In  many  jiart*  marvhjr.  The  course  of  the  river*  is 
mcvtly  8. ; the  principal,  next  to  the  Dnlepr,  are  its  trl. 
bularie*,  the  So;a  and  Droueti.  Small  lake*  are  nu- 
merous. The  climate  it  mlider  ami  drier  than  that  of 
Vilepsk.  'I’he  toil  i»  generally  fertile;  and  though  a^rri- 
ctiitiire  be  extremely  harkward,  nearly  four  inllllon 
chittrtrft  of  corn  are  amnully  grown,  a quantity  con-  ^ 
siJerabiy  exceeding  the  home  demand.  Uye.  iMrlec.  i 
oaU.  hemp,  and  fl.ix  are  the  principal  prodortt ; and  in 
the  gardens,  hoi>i,  pulse,  Ac.  The  bree*U  of  rattle  and 
hor»es  are  very  inferior ; but  latterly  the  sheep  hat  c be<-n 
improTeii.  by  crossing  with  the  brecii  of  Saxony. 
and  hog*  .are  niiim-rous.  This  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
wiKKied  of  the  Russian  gorernments  ; and  its  forest*,  the 

Sr'Hliice  of  which  are  ll<vated  down  the  rlters  to  the 
lack  Sea,  furnish  the  building  yards  of  NlcolaefT,  Ode*sa, 
Sevasto|H)l.  ^c.,  with  tlmliers  and  masts  for  the  larg«*st 
ships.  Only  a small  proi>ortioD  of  the  for«t  land  belongs 
to  the  crown.  Hog  iron  is  plentiful,  but  it  is  dug  only  by  , 
the  pourrst  clatsrs.  In  resi*ect  of  inaimfarturvs,  Mufdicf 
is  iM'hind  almost  all  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 
There  t*  no  rapit.ti.  and  the  inhab.  are  wllhoiil  enter- 
irise.  The  roriditiun  of  the  mass  of  the  pop.  appear*  to 
se  most  wretchisl.  According  to  Sclmltsler.  <c  reg'"*** 
Poionait  ft  rrlnhhuerurnt  firi  Jtn/t,  qui  *tc  ion/  pa* 
aiiimt  A habilfr  Cintirifur  dt  Cfmptrf  Htts$e,  tmi  prodHit 
ici  rfc  tnsl‘  $ frutls.  Kxcepl  a few  tanneries,  all  the  ma- 
nuf^ciurc*  are  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  d-stiUcrlcs,  and  »<.«p  and  pniaah  work*, 
tiiev  are  quite  unhnnort.ant,  and  did  not,  to  iH.'tO,  employ 
l.tKici  hands  It  is  divided  into  I‘i  districts  ; Mohilef.  the 
cap.,  and  Mslislavl  are  flip  principal  towns.  The  Inhnbs. 
.are  mostly  Russian*  and  Jew*,  with  some  Poles.  I.ithu- 
aniant,  Moldaviani,  and  Wallacks : their  religion  Is 
partly  that  of  the  tJreek  and  partly  of  the  Roman 
ch’irt  h,  e»''h  of  whit  b ha.*  an  arehhisliop  in  the  gov. 

Moimar,  a town  of  Kuroivean  Russia,  rap.  of  the 
alMive  gov.,  on  tlic  Dniepr.  iO  m.  H.W.  Smolensk,  and 
no  m.  K.  by  S.  Minsk : lat. W N..  long.  24' 

4 V'  K.  r.*p.  e«tlntatcd.  In  iw.*n,  at  ai.iiso.  of  whom  above 
2.000  were  Jew*.  It  ha*  a iK'ltcr  app«-aranre  than  most  ' 
Ilu^sian  towns,  many  of  its  lioittes  lM*ing  of  stone  or  other 
solid  material.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  one  of 
which  consist*  of  the  trnul  or  castle,  bviilt  on  an  emi- 
nein  e,  and  two  of  the  other  quarters  arc  lurroundcd  by 
ramparts.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a large  wtagonAl 
area,  witli  neat  stone  Ixiiiding*.  including  the  rrstdmee 
of  the  llrcek  archbishop.  It  ha*  at  least  20  churches, 
three  fourth*  of  which  are  fireek  ; there  are  al»o  several 
convents,  a I.iilheran  churrh.  and  two  syn-vgngui-s.  The 
government  ofliecs  and  magazines  are  handsome  edifice*. 
Mohilefts  the  head  quarter*  of  the  Rusilaii  *•  army  of  the 
we»t.”  and  the  seal  of  Creek  and  R. Catholic  archbishops, 
the  liilter  having  authority  over  all  the  R.  ('atholics  of 
I’ol.xni!  and  Russia:  it  b.vs  two  episcopal  seminarie*,  a 
gjrmnaiium.  a tuwn-*ch<Kil.  and  varlnui  charitaiilo  insti- 
tutions. The  business  of  tanning  is  extensively  c.vrrlcd 
on  ; It  ha*  an  extensive  tnwle  with  Riga.  Ki>nig*t>erg, 
Dantiir,  and  Odessa,  to  which  it  sends  leather,  hides, 
Uni,  wax,  honey,  esfieilally  the  Utter,  potash,  hemp,  flax, 
oil.  corn,  and  other  raw  product* ; rerruvlng.  in  return, 
among  other  foreim  go^*,  a good  deal  of  thrown  silk. 
The  fair*  of  M<»i>Uef  are  well  frequented.  The  epoch 
of  it*  foundation  if  unknown.  After  several  times  chang- 
ing masters,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Ruula  In  1772. 
{SfJinitxJfr.  In  Rtuiif,  pp.  400.) 

MOISSAC.  a town  ot  France,  d^p.  Tam  et  Garonne, 
cap.  arroml . on  the  navigable  river  Tam,  crosicd  here 
tiy  a handsome  stone  bridge.  14  ro.  W.N.W.  Mnntauban. 
and97m.  S.K.  Hnrde.iux.  Pop.,  In  ls3fi  (ex.  com.),  6.190. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  rial  an  elegant  fountain  in 
Its  principal  square.  The  most  remaraablc  feature  of 
the  place,  however,  is  a ruined  abbey  founded  in  the 
llth  centurT,  fonnerly  posies»ing  great  wealth  and  ira- 
portaneo  ; tne  Iniildlngs  are  of  great  extent,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  either  in  ruins,  or  converted  Into  private 
dwellings.  The  church-porch  is  of  high  aiitiquitr.  and 
has  some  curious  sculptures  . the  cloisters  alio  are  highly 
interesting  ; but  llie  cliurch  iUelf  it  more  modem,  and 
of  a heavy  style.  A good  deal  of  corn  is  ground  here 
for  the  use  of  the  colrmieit  and  the  town  has  a consider, 
abb'  trade  in  wheat,  oil.  *aflVon,  wine.  Ac. 

Molssac,  founde»l  in  the  Mb  century,  appear*  from  Its 
wall*  to  have  lK*en  formerir  much  larger  than  at  present. 
It  Huirerc<l  severely  from  the  religious  wars,  (//k^o,  art. 
Tarn  ft  Oaronnr.  Ac.) 

MOI.A  1)1  II AUl.  a sea-port  town  of  the  SeapoIitaD 
dom.,  proT.  R.irt.  mi  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  S.W.  Dari. 
The  p<q»,.  w hich  at  the  liegiiiniug  of  last  century  amounted 
to  1.x. (SNl,  is  uow  retlueni  to  about  t>,4SKi.  It  consists  of 
an  uld  and  a new  diiiiioii;  the  former,  which  has  a 


MOLTON  (SOUTH), 
castle  and  is  surrounded  by  a wall  and  ditch,  has  narrow, 
crooked,  and  gluuroy  streets,  and  poor  houaes.  The 
other,  or  more  modem  division,  is,  <h»  the  contrary. 
cotnt>aratively  well  built  along  the  sca-side,  and  has  S 
cre<'k*,  where  the  smalt  vessels  which  froquent  the 
port  load  oil,  oitton,  and  carobs.  The  traces  of  an  un. 
finish^  mole  show  that  this  was  formerir  a place  of 
some  commercial  Importance.  The  port,  between  this 
mole  and  a rocky  reef  to  the  N.,  Is  insecure  ; but  there 
is  an  open  roadstead  on  either  side  the  town,  whero 
viwseli  may  anchor  in  10  fathoms  water  with  a sandy 
iHittom.  (i'ravrn't  Tour,  4c.,  pp.  IM,  l.'Vft. ; Furdy'a 
Saihna  /}ficc/idflS.) 

MOl.D,  .X  market-town,  par.  arid  jurl.  bor.,  contrib. 
to  Flint,  bund,  of  us  own  name.  co.  Vlint.  10  m.  W.  by 
S.  Chester,  and  171  N.W.  I,a>ndon.  Pop.  of  par.,  in 
IKX],  9,XMS,  ditto  of  township  and  pari,  bor.,  3,1<^2.  Thw 
town,  situated  in  a vaU<-y.  close  to  the  Alyn.  and  sur- 
rounded i>y  lofty  hills,  U small  and  irregtdarly  built  s 
but  there  is  a very  handsome  town-hall,  a^.  In  the  rn- 
virons,  are  numerous  handsome  scats  and  elegant  man- 
' fions.  I'he  churrh.  a large  structure  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury. hat  a highly  omamtnt«-d  eiiibalUed  lower,  and 
<-mitatn«  some  curious  moniiinenli.  The  Wesleyan 
Melhodiiti.  Calvinist*,  and  Baptists,  have.  likrwUc, 
their  re»|»ecllve  place*  of  worship,  with  attached  .Siinday- 
schonis.  A rtvUon-mill.  in  the  town,  gave  employment, 
in  IK.19,  to  296  hands  ; but  **  thete  l»  no  other  partiixilar 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  here,  nor  is  It  likely,  judging 
from  its  pn^setvt  appearance,  that  it  will  increase  either 
In  site  or  tm{K>rtance  ; within  the  par.,  howorrr,  there 
are  extensive  roal-iiitt,  lead  and  iron  mines,  which,  in 
. lH;il.  employed  629  labourers.**  flkmHd.  Hrp.  and  Part, 
i'rtuaa.)  Mold  was  eonstituU*d.  by  the  Reform  Aft.  • 
pari.  bor.  contrfi).  (with  six  others)  to  Flint.  Registered 
electors  in  Mold,  in  IH’9-40,  h7.  The  co.  assizes  ar« 
held  here.  Market*  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs, 
Feb.  13..  March  21  . May  12..  Aug.  8.,  and  Nor.  23. 

About  I m.  W.  from  the  town  It  a noted  spot  railed 
Maes-Garmun.  the  scene  of  a v ictnry  gained  m tbc  5th 
! century,  by  the  Welsh  over  the  Piets  and  Saxona  : a 
, pllUr.  with  an  Inscription,  commemorates  the  event. 
Ab<nit  I)  m..also,  on  the  Chester  road, are  tome  remain* 
of  ()iU‘*  Dike,  tlie  ancient  boundary  between  Wale*  and 
Fngland.  Pan.  ttf  S.  tf'aUt  ; Pari.  Pw- 

pcr*.  4c.) 

MOLl>AVtA.  .Sec  WALLsems  and  MoLnana. 

MOI.I)Al^  a river  nf  Bohemia,  and,  next  to  thw 
Kllw.  the  princi|utl  In  that  kingdom,  through  the  S.  and 
ccntr.xl  part*  of  which  It  flow*.  It  rites  In  the  Bohe- 
mian Kore«l,  about  lal.  49*^  N.  and  long.  13^  3V  B.  ; 
run*  at  first  S.K.  to  Rosenberg,  and  thence  generally 
N.  to  it*  junction  with  the  F.lbe  at  Melnik.  Tn  about 
lut.  60^  20',  long.  I4<>  30',  after  a course  estimated  at 
*omewh.xt  more  than  2(X)  ra.  It  Is  properly  the  bead 
stream  of  the  KItie,  being  continuous  with  the  Utter  in  a 
direct  line,  and  carrying  more  water  to  it  than  the  river 
' called  the  Upper  KItie.  It  receives  the  Woltawa.  I-usch- 
, nilz,  Satawa.  and  Beraiin:  Rosenberg.  Budwel*.  and 
Prague  are  on  it*  bank*.  The  Dutube  and  F.liie 
have  been  united  bv  a railway  76  m.  In  length,  com- 
pleted in  ]a2^i,  from  Lins,  in  Upper  Austria,  to  BudwrI*, 
where  the  Moldau  become*  navigable  for  biaats  of  frtiro 
ID  to  16  ton*.  This  railway  contist*  of  one  line  only, 
and  the  carriages  on  It  are  drawn  by  horses.  The  line 
I was  rendered  unnecessarily  expensive  through  an  III- 
j judged  economy,  Inaiinuch  as  It  oecame  necessary  to  take 
' up  the  original  wooden  rails,  which  were  covered  with 
metal  plates,  and  lubstitutc  others  of  cast  iron  in  tbeir 
steaii.  The  traffic  on  this  road  ha*  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  salt  sent  from  Upper  AustrU  into  Bohemia. 
The  nett  revenue  derived  rmra  It  amounted,  in  1K37,  to 
H.I30/.  It  belong*  to  about  13,000  sharehulders,  atfiOfl.a 
share:  hitherto,  however,  they  hare  derived  no  profit 
from  the  undertaking.  {Oeatfr,  Sat.  A'wcyc.,  ifC.) 

MOLFKTTA  (an.  M(spa),  a sea-port  town  of  thw 
Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cantnn,  on  the  Adri- 
atic. 16  m.  W.N.W.  Bari.  Lat.  4|0  IT  32"  N.,  long. 
16^  30'  36"  K.  Pop.  about  18,000.  Its  appeanrore  from 
Ihe  sea  is  imposing ; an*l  thoush  Us  street*  bw  narrow 
and  dirty,  it  ha*  many  good  houses,  among  which 
Mr.  Hurgei*  remarked  some  elevatloDt  in  a citaate  style 
of  architecture,  and  of  a stone  almost  ooual  In  bwau^  to 
white  marble.  (Greece. I^c.,  1.  13.)  It  has  a cathiMral. 
several  other  eburrhet,  a college,  Ac.,  and  Is  the  sew 
of  a bishop.  Its  port,  formed  by  a mole.  Is  shelteretl 
(Vom  all  winds  except  the  N.  Opposite  to  it  Is  a sand- 
bank, which  serves  as  a natural  breakwater;  the  en- 
trance* to  the  harbour  being  at  either  extremity  of  iho 
bank.  It  ha«  some  linen  fabrics,  a saltpetre  manufacture, 
and  some  sll}>*  for  »htp-bullding  ; and  has  a considerable 
trade  In  the  shipping  of  com,  oil.  almonds.  Ac.  (Pam- 
poldi  ; SckttJx,  Krdkmuta  I Diet.  Ceog.,  Ac.) 

MOLTON  (SOUTH),  a mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  Kngland,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  co.  Devon, 
on  the  Mole.  24  m.  N.N.W.  Exeter,  and  164  ui.  N.  by  S. 
Loodou.  Area  of  par.,  6.IG0  acres:  pop..  In  1831, 


MOM  POX. 

The  town,  occup^nr  an  ciniDence  W.  of  the  rlrer,  at  the 
union  of  teveral  nign  rotuU.  comprite*  a large  market* 
place,  and  aeveral  well  pa«'od  and  lighted  atreeta,  the 
whole  haring  a pecuHarV  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
The  gutIdhalT  la  a handaotne  and  commodious  building, 
near  which  la  a stnall  gaol.  The  church,  adjacent  to  the 
market-place,  la  built  in  the  perpendicular  atrlo:  the 
living  ia  a perpetual  curacr  in  the  gilt  uf  the  dean  and 
canona  of  Wlndaor.  The  lndc)icndrnta  and  Wctlprana 
hare  also  tbeir  respective  placea  of  worship,  and  there 
are  3 SundajT'acbools,  attended  by  about  C(N>  children  of 
buth  aexea.  A grammar-school,  founded  In  IG14.  la  re- 
spectably conducted,  and  there  are  3 other  achoolt  aup- 
ported  07  endowments  and  lubscriptlons.  S.  Holton 
has  a manufacture  of  serges,  shalloons,  and  felts,  em- 
ploying about  70  families,  besides  which  there  is  a 
woollen  mill,  which,  in  IH%,  employed  79  hands.  The 
lace  manufacture  has  lately  been  introduced,  but  with 
no  great  success.  The  bar.  Is  governed  (according  to 
the  Mun.  Keforro  Act)  by  a mayor.  3 other  aldermen, 
and  13  councillors.  It  Is  one  of  the  polling  places 
at  elections  for  the  N.  division  of  the  ca  Quarterly 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  Here,  and  a court  of  re. 
cord  sits  once  in  three  weeks.  Markets  on  Tuesdny, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday ; that  on  Saturday  being  one 
of  the  largest  in  N.  Devon.  Great  markeU  (not  char* 
tered  as  lairs).  Saturday  after  Feb.  13.  and  April  37.. 
Wednesday  before  June  33..  and  after  Aug.  36.,  Saturday 
before  Oct.  10.  and  Dec.  13.,  chiefly  for  cattle.  (Part. 
Paprrt,  Ac.) 

MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS.  See  Ammyha. 

MOMPOX.or  MONPnX.adtyof  S.  America,  repub. 
New  Granada,  and,  next  to  its  cap.,  the  most  important 
in  the  pmv.  Cartagena ; on  the  Magdalena,  about  S.*)  m. 
above  the  confluenceof  the  Cauca ; lat.S^^  14*  30*'  N.,long. 
740  37'  30"  W.  Pop  estimated  at  10.000,  or,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  vlllaget,  I.'),0ii0.  " At  a distance,  on  ascending 
the  river,  tbe  white  houses,  with  tbeir  red  roofs,  have  a 
neat  and  clean  appearance ; but,  on  a nearer  approach, 
this  is  exchange  for  the  general  distressed  look  of 
Spanish  cities.  The  (own  Is  above  a mile  In  length  ; the 
streets  are  of  a good  breadth,  crossing  each  other  at 
^ht  angles,  and  some  are  even  fumlthH  with  footways. 
The  only  decent-looking  houses,  however,  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  place,  the  rest  being  mere  sheds.**  (Mot- 
tint.)  It  bas  a custom-house  and  a fine  quay,  built 
very  high,  on  account  of  the  floods  which  lake  place 
In  I)ec.  Several  gun-boats  are  stationed  here,  for  the 
protection  of  the  naviMtion.  Mompox  is  a place  of  some 
commerce.  The  chief  exports  are  com,  hides,  and 
Brasil  wood.  Pamplona  and  Cuenca  transmit  some  to- 
bacco, sugar,  and  chocolate  to  this  css/rendf;  Antinouia 
sends  gold,  and  Bogota  the  produce  of  the  Upper  Mag- 
dalena. Mompox  is  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  liable 
to  inundations}  and  alligators  come  up  to  tbe  very 
banks  of  the  river  to  few  on  tbe  offlu  thrown  from 
the  city.  **  Tbe  climate,  in  the  daytime.  Is  burning, 
tbe  thermometer  ranging  from  to  30°  K^aumur ; the 
inhabs.  consequently  pass  the  evenings  seated  in  Uie 
streets,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  to  escape  the  stings 
of  the  mosquitoes.  The  sky  is  constantly  cloudy,  and 
scarcely  a day  passes  without  showers.  The  nights,  «m 
tbe  contrary,  are  beautifully  clear,  and  truly  deliclotis. 
It  Is  then  a great  pleasure  to  promenade  tbe  streets 
and  observe  tbe  lively  parties  which  present  themselves 
before  the  doors  of  the  nouses.  Loud  bursts  of  laughter 
are  heard  on  every  tide,  in  which  the  passenger  takes 
part  without  tbe  least  ceremony.  Far  mom  this  fami- 
liarity being  oflirmive,  it  rives  great  satisfaction,  for  the 
frankest  cordiality  prettdes  at  these  meetly.  Thus 
passes  the  life  of  the  inhabs.  of  Mompox.  The  d»  is 
spent  In  tbeir  hammocks,  the  night  in  the  street.”  This 
manner  of  living  diflbrs  little  ftom  that  which  the  Inhabs. 
of  the  other  hot  countries  in  S.  America  have  adopted. 
All  classes  in  Mompox  are  srid  to  be  much  addictra  to 
ardent  spirits.  Tho  surrouxKliqg  country  Is  whoUv  in  a 
state  of  nature.  {MoiIien,tfe.,m  Modi  Trav.  xvll.  flOI-3. 
Cet)m.  Acctumt  qf  Cott/mbia. ) 

MONACO,  a town  and  small  prindpallty  of  N.  Italy. 
The  prindpallty,  which  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Sarainia.  is  about  d m.  in  length  by  6|  in  breadth, 
having  W.  (be  div.  of  Nice,  R.  that  of  Genoa,  and  8.  the 
Mediterranean.  Area,  33  sq.  ro.  Pop.  about  7,000. 
Being  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  lofty  mountains,  its  cli- 
mate  is  very  mild,  and  It  produces  large  quantities  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fVults,  from  which  the  reve- 
nue of  the  prince,  amoonting  to  about  6,0004.  a year,  is 
mostly  derived.  The  pastures  are  toler^v  good,  and 
cattle  numerous.  Its  Inhab.  are  occupied  almost  wholly 
with  agriculture,  Ashing,  and  petty  coasting  trade. 

Monaco,  the  cap.  fan.  Portue  or  Are  HeraUiM  Mb- 
ttirci),  is  tmllt  on  an  elevated  promontory  stretching  into 
the  sea,  about  9 m.  E.N.E.  Nice.  Pop.  1.300.  It  Is 
walled  and  defended  by  a fort  ( and  has  an  appearance  of 
strenuth,  but  is  entirely  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill. 
The  largest  towm  in  the  princip.  is  Mentone,  about  Gi  m. 
E-N.E.  Munaco,  with  a tolerable  port  and  S.OOUinhao. 
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This  principality  was  founded  In  the  10th  century,  and 
has  remalneu  ever  since  in  the  Grimaldi  family.  The 
reigning  prince  is  a peer  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Due 
de  Valentinols,  and  usually  resides  in  Paris.  (A/ma~ 
mack  de  Gotha.  Ac.) 

MONAGHAN,  an  inland  eo.  of  Ireland,  prov.  t.lster, 
having  N.  Tyrone.  B.  Armagh,  S.  Louth  and  Meath, 
and  w.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh ; area,  337,041  acres,  of 
which  9,336  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
7.H44  water.  Surface  billy,  but  the  hills  are  mostly 
arable  ; soil  moderately  fertile.  There  are  some  large, 
and  a great  many  small,  estates.  The  land  is  very  much 
subdivided  ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Wakefield 
that  the  larger  class  of  farms  do  not  average  26,  nor 
tbe  smallest  6 acres  t (I.  370.) ; and  but  little  change 
has  taken  place,  In  this  respert.  In  the  Interval.  Con~ 
acre  Is  very  general  here,  and  agriculture  is  in  the 
most  depressed  state.  Principal  crops,  oats,  potatoes, 
azsd  flax,  the  latter  being  very  extensively  cultivated; 
but  a go^  deal  of  wheat  Is  now  pown,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  extending.  Considerable  improvements  have 
latterly  been  effected  in  the  breed  of  cattle ; and  a good 
deal  of  butter  Is  made,  though  there  are  no  large 
dairies.  Goats  arc  very  generally  kept  by  tbe  cottiers  for 
tbe  sake  of  their  milk.  A great  deaf  of  work  Is  done  by 
the  spade.  Average  rent  of  land,  13s.  3{d.  an  acre.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  at  one  time  very  widely  dlffViicd 
orer  the  co.,  moit  of  the  small  farmers  having  looms  t 
but  this  combination  of  emplorments,  which  has  been 
injurious  alike  to  agriculture  ana  manuftcturcs,  is  now. 
owing  to  the  gre.iter  cheapness  of  machine-made  yarn 
and  fabrics,  greatly  diminished.  The  value  of  the  un- 
bleached linen  sold  in  the  co.  In  Ih34.  was  estimated  at 
about  I26,00(V.  (ftattvau  lirport.  Append.  B.,  p.  31.) 
The  CO.  has  vast  beds  of  limestone ; and  lead  ore,  and 
indications  of  coal  have  been  discovered.  There  are  no 
rivers  of  any  importance.  Monaghan  has  6 baronies, 
and  19  parishes  ; and  sends  3 mems.  to  the  H of  C.,  both 
for  the  CO.  Heristered  electors,  in  IKt9-4n.  3.431.  Frin- 
cipal  towns,  Monaghan.  Clones.  Carrickmacrou,  Ac. 
In  1831  this  CO.  had  Inhab.  nouies.  36,766  ramillos, 

and  hi6,.%36  persons;  of  whom  96,679  were  males,  and 
99.167  females. 

Monaqiian,  ao  inland  (own  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster. 
CO.  Monaghan,  of  which  it  is  tbe  cap.  on  the  main 
road  fVoni  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  nearly  half  way 
between  them.  Pop.,  In  1131,  3, Mi.  The  town,  con- 
sists of  a central  square,  called  tbe  Diamond,  with 
several  diverring  streets.  Its  public  buildings  are  the 
par.  church,  Korn.  Catholic  chapel,  three  Presbyterian, 
and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ; the  co.  gaol  on 
the  radiating  plan,  court-house,  diocesan  school  for 
the  sees  of  naphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher.  a national 
school,  a cavalry  barrack,  a market-house,  and  the  cf>. 
infirmary.  “ It  noes  not  appear  to  possess  any  important 
advantages  or  eonseouence,  except  as  a reorket-tuwn. 
chiefly  for  the  tale  of  agricultural  produce,  linen,  Ac.” 
(Mun. Pound.  Pepori.)  Tbe  corporatiun,  consisting  of  a 
provost,  13  bur^sses,  and  commonalty,  sent  2 mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union,  when  It  was  dis- 
franchised. The  assises  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  with 
genera]  scmIoob  4 times  a year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  Is  a coostabulary  station.  It  has  a con- 
siderable linen  trade,  a large  brewerr,  and  is  a great 
mart  for  agricultural  produce.  Markets  oo  Mondays. 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays ; fairs  00  the  1st 
Monday  in  every  month.  Tbe  Ulster  canal  passes  near 
the  town.  Post-office  revenue  in  1130,  758/.;  In  Ii36, 
911/.  Branches  of  the  provincial  and  Belfast  braks  were 
o]>ened  In  1H3I  and  li3o. 

6IONASTIR.  or  BITOLIA.  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  cap.  sanjak  of  same  name,  on 
the  Vestrissa.  82  m.  N.N.E.  lantna,  and  90m.  W.N.W. 
Salonika.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  1 6.000,  hut 
we  incline  to  thinfc  that  this  is  much  lie/ond  the  mark  ; 
it  Is  the  prindpri  entrepbt  for  merchandise  passing  from 
Albania  into  Koumella.  It  suffered  great  injury  from 
Are  in  1806 ; and  was  plundered  by  All  Pasha.  (DM. 

I^I^AnRDO  (an.  Britoniei),  a city  of  Spain,  In 
Galkia,  cap.  prov.  same  name.  30  ro.  N.N.E.  Lugo,  and 
76  m.  W.  Oviedo.  Pop.,  according  to  MiQano,  6,074.  It 
is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Asturian  chain,  and  is 
old  and  Irregularly  built : Its  principal  public  buildings 
are  a cathedral,  with  1 1 dignitaries  and  34  canons,  a par. 
church,  8 convents,  now  converted  into  bnspiuls.  and  a 
royal  seminary  and  college.  Linen-weaving,  tanning, 
and  brick-making  are  (he  only  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  tbe  town  : two  urge  fairs  are  held  in  May 
and  Oct.,  and  tbe  oox-tlmber  of  the  neishbourhood  (s 
better  adapted  for  building  than  any  other  In  Spain. 
(.Mr^iso.) 

MONDOVI,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  dora.,  dlv.  Coni, 
rap.  prov.  Moodovl,  on  and  round  a hill  near  the  F.llero, 
13  m.  B.  by  S.  Coni.  Pop.,  in  l«3i,  Inc.  com.,  1.1.931. 
It  is  divfdM  into  four  parts  ; the  town  proper,  called  (he 
Plaaaa,  on  the  blU.  at  an  elevaiinn  of  t,7U0  ft.  above  the 
Z 2 
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linrel  of  tho  tM;  umI  three  luburbt  of  CarMMJtie, 
Bred,  Mid  Plano  drIU  Valle,  btiilt  at  iU  foot.  The  dU> 
tan  re  between  the  upper  and  lt>wer  part  of  the  town  i* 
coniiderable  ; and  the  road  by  which  they  are  connected 
U Inconveniently  ateep-  The  town  proper  ha«  a amall 
citadel,  and  iaaurrouoded  with  waiU.  of  no  (rreat  (treii^th, 
inttead  ot  ramparts.  It  has  a xreat  numtwr  of  rellxinut 
hoiiaca  and  churches;  the  latter  iticludiiiK  a cath^ral, 
with  a handsome  altar  and  sacristy.  Its  liihati.  are 
chiefly  clergy  and  country  gentry,  and  it  has  very  little 
commerce  or  wealth.  The  suburbs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
entirely  devoted  to  trade,  and  have  manufactures  of  | 
woollens  and  cottons,  with  tanneries  and  iron  forees  ; but 
the  chief  branch  of  Industry  It  the  spinning  of  silk.  Mon- 
dovl  Is  the  tee  of  a bishop,  and  has  several  temiimrhf  of 
education.  It  Is  comparatively  modern,  having  l)ccn 
founded,  according  to  an  Inscription  on  one  of  the  cha- 
pels In  the  cathedral,  in  the  rear  l'232-  It  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult.  In  I7U0. 
Ih<ccaria.  the  natural  philosopher,  was  a ruUfve  of  Mon- 
dovi;  but  he  mutt  not  be  confounded  with  the  Marquis 
Beccaria,  author  of  the  ramous  treatise  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  who  was  a native  of  Milan. 

MONOHIK,  or  MUNOfiKH.  a town  of  British  India, 
prnv.  liahar.  distr.  Bhaugulpore,  M)  m.  K.  Patna;  lat. 
V><>  23'  N..  long.  »i'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  3(J,U00. 
It  is  finely  situaU^  on  a bend  of  the  Canges,  and  it  of 

eat  extent.  Its  ramparts  being  about  I4  m.  in  length  by 

m.  in  width.  The  houses,  however,  arc  inucli  scat- 
tered. and  in  one  quarter  only  are  so  close  as  to  resemble 
a town.  Mnnghir,  while  a British  frontier  town,  was  a 
station  of  considerable  importance:  aixl  when  lleher 
visited  it,  was  in  a better  condition  than  most  native 
towns.  Though  the  houses  are  generally  small,  there 
are  many  with  an  upper  story  ; and  the  roofs,  instead  of 
the  flat  terrace  or  thatch,  as  in  Bengal,  are  generally 
sli>l>lng  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  principal  edi- 
fices are  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  now  occupied  by  tome 
invalid  soldiers;  an  elegant  small  mosque;  the  resi- 
dences of  the  commandant  and  other  military  officers  ; 
barracks  for  5 companies  of  sepoys  ; and  the  remains  of  a 
palace  built  by  a brother  of  AurimKxebe.  Tlie  shops  are 
numerous  ; “ and  I was  surprised,"  says  Heber.  “ at  the 
neatness  of  the  kettles,  tea-trays,  guns,  pistols,  toasting- 
forks.  cutlery,  and  other  things  of  the  sort,  which  may  1^ 
procured  In  this  tiny  Birmingham.  1 found  afterwards 
that  the  place  had  been  from  verr  early  antiquity  cele- 
brated for  its  smiths,  who  derived  their  art  from  the  Hin- 
doo Vulcan,  who  had  been  solemnly  worsl^ped,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a workshop  here.  Tlie  only  thing 
which  appears  to  be  wanting  to  make  their  steel  excel- 
lent is  a better  manner  of  smelting,  and  a mure  lllieral 
use  of  charcoal  and  the  hammer.  As  it  is,  their  guns  ,ire 
very  a|>t  to  burst,  and  their  knives  to  break  ; precisely 
the  faults  which,  from  want  of  caultal.  beset  the  works  of 
inferior  artists  in  Rngland.  Tlie  extent,  however,  to 
which  these  people  carry  on  their  manufactures,  and  the 
closeness  with  which  they  imitate  English  patterns,  show 
plainly  how  popular  those  patterns  are  liecome  among 
the  natives.'^  (I- Monghir  has  also  excellent 
gardeners  and  tailors.  A great  d<^  of  clothing  for  the 
native  army  is  made  here,  with  shoes  in  the  native  and 
European  fashion,  furniture,  palanquins,  carriages.  &c. 
There  are  several  native  schools,  and  the  town  is  a 
station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  (HamHion's 
E.  i.  Qax.  i Hebe's  and  I'aUniia'i  7*ra»./  Alod.  Trav, 
ix.) 

MONGOLIA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  Asia,  and  one  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
China,  between  the  35th  and  5‘id  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
81M  and  123d  of  K.  long. ; being  bounded  N.  by  the  gov. 
of  Irkutsk,  N.R.  and  K.  by  Manchooria,  S.  uy  China, 
and  W.  by  Chinese  Tartary.  Length,  from  E.  to  W., 
about  1,700  m.(  greatest  biWlth,  l.fKM  m. ; area,  about 
1, 400,000  sq.m.  The  liroiU,  however,  are  subject,  in 
consequence  of  wars  ammig  the  tribes,  to  constant  and 
great  variation.  Pop.  coi^ectured  by  Tlmknwsky  to 
be  about  3.000,000.  Mongolia  may  be  generally  described 
SIS  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute  either  of  wood  or 
water,  enclosed  southward  ^ the  inountaius  of  Thibet, 
and  northward]^  various  olmu  belonging  to  the  great 
Altaic  Range.  Tne  central  part  of  Mongolia  is  occupied 
by  the  great  sandy  desert,  or  Ta-(iobi.  which  stretches 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  about  1,200  m.,  with  a breadth,  in 
some  parts,  of  from  500  to  700  m.  (.Vcc  Asia,  I.  169.) 
The  most  desolate  part  of  the  Gobi  i*  called,  by  the 
Chinese,  the  .Shamo.  or  sand  sea,  from  its  surface  con- 
sisting of  moveab)**  sand.  The  desert  is.  however,  in- 
temectod  by  some  comparatively  fertile  tracts,  and  in 
other  parts  a few  stunted  trees  are  met  with.  The 
chief  mountains  of  this  region  are.  I.  the  Altai  and  its 
various  subordinate  chains,  extending  eastward,  under 
the  names  of  Tangon,  Khanni,  and  Kent*,  as  far  as  the 
b^nks  of  the  Amour,  by  wnlch  the  range  is  deflected 
northward  and  Joins  tne  Yabbmni.khrebet  ; 3.  the 
Trhastalooia  and  Indian  ranges,  which  commence  In 
lat.  42''  N.,  long.  107*^  E.,  and  curve  N.N.E.  and  north. 
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ward  as  fisr  as  the  Amour  In  lat.  53*^  N..  where  they 
Join  the  Altai.  The  mountains  of  inner  Mongolia  are 
very  little  known.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  chiefly 
in  the  N.,  belonging  to  the  basins  cither  of  the  Irtisb 
or  Amour.  Connected  with  the  former  are  the  Selenga. 
Orkhon.  and  Tula,  which  unite  their  streams  aud  flow 
into  lake  Baikal:  the  Keroulun  and  Ouon,  which  are 
tributaries  of  the  Amour,  rise  near  each  other  on  op|>o« 
site  sides  of  the  Kente  range,  and.  taking  a N.E.  course, 
unite  in  lat.  53^  3(K  N.,  and  long-  K.  In  the  S.  are 
the  I.eaou-ho.  rising  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  irehan  range, 
and  falling  Into  the  gulph  of  Lcaou-tong.  and  several 
rivers  in  the  region  of  Koko-nor,  some  Imlependmt,  and 
connecti’d  only  with  lakes,  but  others  tributary  to  the 
Hoang-ho.  Tlie  chief  lakes  S.  of  the  great  Gtilil  de- 
sert are  the  Kuko-nur.  the  Orlng,  aud  Dzarlng,  the  two 
Utter  being  near  the  sources  of  the  Iluang-ho.  Inner 
Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  and  those  in 
the  N.  region,  inhabited  by  the  Kalkai,  are  of  inferior 
ilse  ; but  Kobido,  the  N.W.  distrlit,  is  a counUy  of  lakes 
as  well  as  mountains,  the  principal  being  ('psa-nor, 
Altai-nor,  ai>d  that  called  the  Ikc-aral-nur,  wfiich  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  DJabkan,  the  largest  internal 
river  of  Mongolia.  The  air  of  this  country  Is  cold, 
owing  chiefly  to  its  great  elevation,  hut  also  to  the 
abundance  of  sulphate  of  natron,  with  which  the 
■teppes  are  In  many  parts  covered.  Tlmknwsky  reports 
that  the  temperature,  during  Oct.  and  Nov.,  ranged 
between  2^  and  IQv  Fahr.;  but  he  was  assured  that  this 
was  an  unusually  severe  season.  Great  qu.intilles  of 
snow  u)d  rain  fall  in  the  Kalkat  country  ; where,  also, 
fugs  and  heavy  dews,  with  cold  moriiitigs.  are  common  in 
the  height  of  summer.  There  is  no  great  diversity  of 
soil  throughout  this  vast  territory,  which  it  wnerally 
sandy,  stony,  and  barren.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
the  mountain  valleys  almund  in  good  pastures,  and  in 
some  places  there  U land  Qt  for  tillage.  The  N.  part  of 
the  Kolkas  region,  in  particular.  Is  well  wooded,  and 
would  be  very  subtle  tor  agriculture  ; but  the  people 
are  « holly  nomad,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of  per- 
manent settlements.  The  $.  sides  of  the  Altai  abound 
alio  with  gold  and  silver;  but  the  Mongols  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  working  of 
mines.*  S.of  Our^.  in  lat.  47^  N-,  begin  the  arid  steppes 
of  Gobi : the  soil  is  gravelly,  pasturage  and  water  are 
rare,  the  grass  is  short  and  poor  ; and  yet  in  these  tracts, 
so  little  favoured  by  nature,  are  lobe  seen  numerous  herds 
of  large  camels,  vigorous  horses  and  oxen,  with  flocks 
I of  sheep  and  goats,  all  In  good  condition.  The  steppes 
aboun«l  in  salt,  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  liracing  ; 
but  there  Is  a total  absence  01  wood,  and  the  ground  is 
quite  unfit  fur  agriculture.  Caravans  are  liable  to  great 
hardships  in  passing  through  the  great  desert,  ow  iiig  lo 
the  want  of  water  and  pasturage:  the  valleys,  hills,  and 
mountains  offer  nothing  to  the  view  hut  a yellow  sand. 

I S.  of  the  39th  parallel  the  arid  soil  erases,  and  is  »iic- 
I cceded  by  lands  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  i-retly  well 
I ailaptcd  to  agriculture.  Wheat  Is  raised  by  the  Mongols 
of  Koko-nor.  and  also  by  thuic  living  more  eastward,  in 
the  fertile  districts  noar  the  great  wall  of  China.  The 
people  however,  generally  speaking,  are  too  indolent  to 
be  good  cultivators : they  sow  millet,  barley,  and  wheat, 
but  In  small  quantities,  and  in  the  most  careless  manner. 
Must  of  them,  indeed,  pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  n(ven 
air,  on  the  steDpes,  and  disdain  the  laborious  uccu(>ation 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 

*'  When  we  asked  them,"  says  Du  Halde,  " why  they 
did  not  raise  even  a few  vegetables  in  small  enclosures, 
Ibelr  prompt  reply  was.  that  herbs  wore  the  food  of  ani- 
mals. whose  flesh  was  the  only  proper  support  of  man." 
{Df$c.  de  la  Chiiu,  Iv.  38.)  In  iacl,  so  great  Is  tbelr  love 
of  Idleness,  that,  even  in  those  counttics  whkh  abound 
with  wood  and  pasturage,  they  never  make  any  nrori»iun 
for  the  winter,  except,  perhaps,  a few  slacks  of  nay ; and 
consequently  wh«m  there  U a heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
cold  is  severe,  they  sometimes  lose  9-|0ths  of  their 
docks  and  herds.  Th^quadrupeds  of  Monrolla  are  the 
wild  horse,  wild  boar,  stag,  goats  of  various  kinds,  heart, 
wolves,  hares,  foxes,  sables,  and  squirrels  : the  birds  are 
cranes,  wild  gei’se  and  ducks,  moor-fowl,  qtufls,  and 
swans.  Of  the  domestic  animals  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  horse,  though  small  and  shahby-lnoktng.  is 
strung  aud  spirited  ; that  the  camels  have  two  humps, 
and  tliat  the  shi'ep  are  white,  with  long  block  ear*,  and 
furnish  very  delicate  meat.  The  MoiigoU  have  dogs, 
but  very  few  cats  ; and  mules,  as  well  as  asses,  are  bri-d 
in  large  quantities  by  the  tribe  of  Karatchin  immedlaUdy 
N.  of  the  great  wall. 

Mongolia  Iscompoied  of  26  aimaks,  or  prlncl^itlcs,  all 
recognising  the  sovereignty  nftbe  emperor  of  China,  and 
each  governed  by  one  or  its  oldest  princes,  called  tatdshis. 
The  division  of  the  Mongol  hordes  is  founded  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a military  admiaistratlon ; but  all  the  officers 

« I>Q  Mskl*  m«T)tia(u  tnfDV  tin-minn  hi  the  Kmikas  comurr  ; and 
MBlle.Mrufi  ur*  ihsi  there  are  kron-Teundrlef  sbvui  AO  vents  fr,,m 
Kiakhia  : Mil  ’rimkoasfes  theii  rslOenwe.  tCen'a.  !>■  MaiJ#, 

tv.  tt.i  JfaKe-Craa.U.  «il.;  and  Timk^4k^.  U.  yS4.} 
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tup^rtntend  llkewicc  the  dlrisrtlon  of  dvil  affkiri.  Ac. 
cording  to  thti  miHUry  dlrision  (introduced  by  the  Man* 
chno«),  the  whole  nation  ia  divided  into  )3o  banners, 
which  are  again  luhdivldrd  into  regiments  and  companies. 
E.tch  Mongol  is  bound  to  serve  as  a horseman  from  ids 
18th  to  hU  TiOth  year.  The  property  of  the  soil  is  in  the 
rtnees,  to  whom  their  subj«'cts  pay  a moderate  contri- 
utlon  of  cattle,  supplying  them  also  with  servants  and 
shepherds  for  guarding  their  flos'ks  and  herds.  These 
princes  decide  In  the  last  instance  all  disputes  between 
their  siibJfTts,  according  to  the  laws  established  to  nre* 
serve  order  In  their  annies ; but  the  supreme  admlnis* 
(ration  it  confided  to  the  tribunal  of  foreign  aflkirs  at 
Pekin,  which  appoints  luspectors  general  for  the  dilTcrent 
principalities  ; these  are  always  chosen  from  the  Manrhoo 
nation.  With  res[>ect  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mongola 
to  the  present  Manrhoo  dynasty  of  China  ( Ta-Thsing  i it 
is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  The  Mongols  still  main* 
tain  their  ancient  hatred  of  (he  Chinese  ; and.  though  the 
Utter  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  warlike  spirit  of 
these  nomads,  and  to  declare  them  tributary,  the  court  of 
Pekin  sends  to  Mongolia  about  10  times  the  value  of 
the  trilHite  received  fnim  it.  under  pretext  of  reward- 
ing the  seal  and  fidelity  of  Its  princes  and  mllitaiT  offi* 
cert.  Thus,  the  rutive  Mongol  chiefs  are  bribed  into 
lubjeetlon  and  obedience  ; but  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
vigilantly  watched  by  the  Manchoo  inspectors,  and  any 
misconduct,  or  show  of  opposition,  is  speedily  visited 
an  abridgement  or  deprivation  of  their  usual  presenta. 
The  rHigInn  of  the  Monrals  is  Buddhism,  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  in  tne  17th  century.  The  temples 
are  not  numcroiu,  nor  are  the  lamas  much  distinguished 
from  the  common  people  by  their  knowledge  and  morals. 
They  leom  to  read  Tibetlan.  because  the  sacred  bor>ks 
arrd  services  are  copied  and  printed  in  those  characters  ; i 
but  few  of  thfmi  are  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  ' 
language,  or  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  religiotu  ' 
ceremonies.  The  lamas  observe  celibacy,  and  follow  a 
strictly  monastic  life  ; there  are  also  female  recluses,  who 
submit  to  an  austere  and  holy  life ; but  some  are  married. 

The  proper  or  K.  HoniroU  are  divided  into  three  great 
nations  ; the  Kalkas.  nortnward,  the  Tshakhars,  near  the 
wall  of  China,  and  the  Sunnit,  w ho  range  over  the  great 
desert  of  Uobi.  Their  physical  conformation,  language, 
general  habits,  and  history,  have  already  been  detcribt^ 
at  some  length  in  the  article  Asia,  in  this  work  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  192 — IM.).  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  these 
p^irulars.  The  dress  of  the  men  Is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a long  dark.biue  robe,  either  of  cotton  or  cloth, 
secured  by  a leather  girdle  ; their  shirts  and  urvder  gar- 
ments are  of  coloured  nankeen,  their  boots  of  leather, 
and  very  thick  : in  winter  they  wear  pelisses  of  sheep- 
skin, and  fur  caps.  The  costume  of  the  women  resembles, 
in  many  respe^s,  that  of  the  men.  The  saddles  and 
bridles  of  the  Klonguls  are  furnished  with  copper  or 
silver.  A bow  and  arrows,  with  a short  sword,  are  the 
arms  of  a soldier  ; and  muskets  nr  rifles  are  used  only 
in  the  chase.  Their  tents  consist,  like  those  of  tlie  Khlr. 
git,  of  a skeleton  of  osier,  covered  with  felt,  of  which 
there  are  in  winter  three  layers : the  door  commonly 
fares  the  S.  ; (he  hearth  is  In  the  centre ; and  the  right 
side,  near  (he  entrance,  belongs  to  the  women.  The  tents 
of  the  common  people  are  low.  close,  and  disagreeable ; 
but  those  of  the  richer  Mongols  are  spacious  and  lofty, 
comprising  two  or  three  distinct  apartments,  the  best  of 
which  is  covered  with  a Persian  or  Turkish  carpet. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  with  a little  mutton  and  game, 
form  the  chief  fun<l  of  this  robust  and  active  nation : 
brick-tea  it  the  principal  beverage  of  (he  rich  os  well  as 
the  poor.  In  summer,  also,  they  drink  ttirok,  a fer- 
mented liquor  made  from  milk,  besides  kornmitt  and 
brandy,  purchased  firom  the  Chinese.  Hunting,  horse- 
racing,  wrestling,  and  archery  are  their  chief  amuse- 
ments : they  seem  to  have  no  Mea  of  dancing,  but  their 
songs  are  poetical  and  highly  characteristic.  The  Mon- 
gols marry  young : a plurality  of  wives  is  not  forbidden, 
and  divorces  are  frequent,  the  least  discontent  on  either 
side  being  deemed  a sufficient  reason  for  the  step,  liiey 
generally  bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  bum  tnem.  and 
occasionally  even  leave  them  exposed  to  the  birds  and 
wild  beasts.  Almost  every  Mongol  is  a skilful  warrior 
and  huntsman ; but  there  are  very  few  workmen  or  ar- 
tificers : and.  on  examining  bis  dri-ss,  furniture,  and  sad- 
dle. we  find  that  he  is  supplied  with  every  thing  by  the 
Chinese,  who  give  in  exchange  for  horses,  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  large  quantities  ot  brick-tea,  tnbacot,  brandy, 
•Ilk,  coUon,  and  woollen  fabrics,  boots,  and  various  uten- 
sils In  iron,  tin,  and  copner.  To  carry  on  this  trade,  the 
Chinese  go  to  Mongolia  to  the  towns  of  Dolmi-nor  and 
Kalgan,  or  to  the  great  entrepots  of  Klakhta  and  Ourga, 
in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  The  Mongtils  receive  cod- 
sklerable  profits  from  the  conveyance  of  goods  through 
their  country : payment  it  made  by  the  Chinese  some- 
times in  silver,  but  more  frequently  in  articles  of 
merchandise.  {Timkovtky'i  TVaec/s  MrovgA  HongoUa, 
ii.  207— 250.  X Dm  Haldf.  Dftc.  de  la  Ckimr,  Iv.  31—28.  x 
Ckinete  Acp.,  1.  117—131.,  fc.) 
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MOXMOUTH,  a marit.  oo.  in  the  W.  of  England, 
adjoining  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Brecknock  and 
Hereford ; B.  Gloucester,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by 
the  Wye;  S.  the  Bristol  Channel  i and  W.  Glamorgan, 
ftom  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Rumney.  Aren.  317,440 
acres,  of  which  370,(4X»  are  supposed  to  be  arabie,  mea. 
dow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided  into  3 not  very  unequal 
parts  by  the  Csk,  which  flows  through  It  from  N.  to  8. ; 
the  tract  to  the  W.  of  that  river  being  compa*atively 
rugged  and  mountainous,  and  that  to  the  E.  compara- 
tively level, and  well-wooded.  TheS.  part  of  both  divlsinni 
along  the  Bristol  Channel,  contains  large  tracts  n(  marshy 
land  : In  some  parts  of  a deep.  rich,  loamy  ndl ; and  in 
others,  of  a black  peat  earth.  l.argc  embankments  have 
been  raised  In  different  places  along  the  shore,  to  protect 
the  marsh  land  from  Inundation.  In  other  parts  of  the  co. 
the  soil,  which  is  In  general  good,  mostly  consists,  in  the 
elevated  grounds,  of  a red  sandy  loom,  ai>d  in  the  vaJlrya 
of  a red  eJar ; the  substratum  Is  frequently  limestone.  The 
arable  land  is  generally  clean,  and  tn  good  order  ; but  the 
rotatlonof  crops  might  be  agooddeal  improv<>d.  llralning 
is  extensively  practised.  Catdeprlncipaliyof  the  Hereford 
breed ; and  interior  only  to  the  tame  brcM  in  their  native 
CO.  There  are  numerous  orchards ; and.  in  a few  placet, 
hops  are  cultivated.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  from 
170,000  to  180,000.  There  are  some  large  estates ; but 
property  is.  notwithstanding,  a good  aeal  subdivided. 
The  lise  of  farms  varies  from  60  to  300  acres.  t40  acres 
being  supposed  to  be  about  the  average.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  at  will  ; and  the  want  of  leases  It  much  and 
justly  complained  of.  Average  rent  of  land,  tn  I8i0, 
lit.  ^<f.  an  acre.  Principal  minerals,  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone.  The  abundance  of  these  has  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  many  very  extensive  iron  works,  espe- 
cially In  the  y.  and  W.  ports  of  the  co.  ; which  ware 
estimated  to  produce,  in  IMO,  alMiut  300,000  tons  of 
iron.  The  access  to  the  mines  bat  been  facilitated  by 
the  formation  of  canals  and  railways.  A good  deal  of 
flannel  is  made  tn  dllFercnt  parts  of  the  co.  Besides  the 
Wye,  Usk,  and  Rumney,  It  Is  watered  by  the  Avon,  Sir- 
howey.  and  Ebwy.  Monmouth  has  6 hundreds,  and  137 
parUnes;  and  sends  4 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vU.  3 for 
the  CO.,  and  3 for  the  bor.  of  Monmouth.  Kegisterixl 
electors  for  the  co..  in  lNa9-40.  4,447.  In  1831,  Mon- 
mouth had  18.613  inhab.  houses.  19.911  familln,  and 
98,130  persons  ; of  whom  51,005  were  males,  and  47.005 
females,  hum  'paid  for  poor-rate,  in  1838-39,  30,H74f. 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  181.1,  398,961/. ; proiua 
of  trade  and  professions  In  ditto,  103,571/. 

Mokmouth.  a pari.  bor„  market-town,  and  par. 
of  England,  rap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Skenferih.  on 
the  Wye,  2.1  m.  N.  by  W.  Dristni,  and  113  m.  W.  by  N. 
Ix>ndoD.  Pop.  of  porl.  bor.  (which  includes  the  par.  of 
Monmouth  and  a part  of  that  of  Dlxton).  in  |K3|,  4,916. 
The  town,  which  Is  well  built,  well  pav^,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  comprises  a principal  avenue,  with  other 
•mailer  streets,  one  of  which  leads  to  an  old  stone  bridge 
over  the  Wye.  The  gundhall,  in  the  market  place,  is  a 
neat  and  commodious  edifice ; and  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
(own  is  a prison,  which,  though  externally  of  imposing 
appearance,  is  much  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  par.  church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1740,  has  a 
spire  300  ft.  In  height : the  living  is  a vicara^  In  the  gift 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Another  small  church  stands 
at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town,  betides  which,  there  ore 
' four  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached 
Sunday-schools.  A free  grammar-school  was  founded 
here  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  ; on  infant-school  has  re- 
cently been  opened,  and  (here  Is  a Urge  oimihouse  for 
j SO  old  men  and  women.  “ The  town  Is  not  flourishing 
I in  appearance,  and,  In  point  of  prosperity,  it  said  to  be 
' almost  stationary.  Independently  of  the  conversion  of 
uig.iron  into  bars,  and  of  tin  pUtet,  the  chief  trade  of 
Monmouth  consists  in  (he  ex;tort  of  bark  and  timber  to 
Bristol  and  Ireland,  and  the  general  supply  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ogrieultural  districts.  Cool,  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  is  obtained  from  the  forest  of  Dean,  by  means  of 
a railroad  : but  It  Is  alleged  tn  have  been  an  unprofltable 
speculation  to  Ibe  projectors.’*  (Mins.  Corp.  Rrp.)  Mon- 
mouth is  also  a considerable  thoroughfare:  and  from  Its 
situation  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Wye,  It  likely 
to  maintain  Us  respectability,  its  neighbourhood  having 
been  selected  as  tne  residence  of  numerous  persons  of 
independent  fortune.  Woollen  caps  were  once  largely 
manuractured  in  Monmouth.  They  are  referred  to  by 
Sbaki'SiM.'are  (Henry  V..  act  v.,  scene  7.);  and  It  was 
ordered  by  the  act  13  Elisabeth,  cap.  19.,  that  they 
should  be  universally  worn  on  Sundays  and  holydayt. 

Monmoutii,  which  was  first  Incorporated  in  |.vy>,  has 
been  governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act 
by  a mayor  and  3 other  aldermen,  with  13  councillors: 
U has  likewise  a commission  of  the  peace,  under  a re- 
corder. The  bor..  In  conjunction  with  Vik  and  Kew- 

Kirt.  has  sent  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  37th 
enry  Vlll.,  the  right  of  eleetkm  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  being  vested  in  burgesses  residing  within  7 m.  of  the 
bor.  The  electoral  Umlti  were  left  unchanged  the 
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Boundu7  Act ; md  la  IH3!M0  Monmouth,  with  iU  con* 
tiib.  bon.,  had  1,304  rcgiUenKl  elector*.  It  U nlto  the 
princip4U  polling-place  and  elccilou-town  fur  menu,  of 
the  CO.,  at  well  at  the  chief  town  of  a poor-law  union, 
llarkett  on  Saturdaj ; wool  ftlri,  Wblt-Tuetdaj,  June 
Iti.,  and  Sept.  4. 

MONOPOLI,  a ica-port  city  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 

Sror.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  27  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Bari,  and 
2ra.  N.N.E.  Taranto;  lit.  40^97'  IU".  long.  17^  19' 98" 
E.  Pop.,  In  1K13,  19,939.  It  ttands  on  an  eminence 
turrouudcd  hr  a wall,  and  it  defended  by  a cattle. 
Swinburne  caflt  it " a dark,  disaervcable  town,  with  nar- 
row crooked  ttreeU,  and  very  lufty  dat-roofed  houtot ; " 
but  the  accuunt  glvcm  bv  Craren  It  not  quite  to  unla- 
▼our^le.  It  it  approacned  from  tire  N.  by  a newly- 
built  tuburb,  the  tiuall  but  regular  houtet  of  which  have 
each  a neat  garden.  The  city  hat  tereral  churcbet,  lo- 
ciuding  a cathedral,  which  hat  a Sue  painting  of  St.  Se- 
battiau  by  Palma,  anti  a chapd  dedlcatfd  to  the  Virgin, 
and  enriched  with  inlaid  marblet  of  all  colunrt.  The 
town  hat  3 portt  capable  of  accommodating  rowelt  of 
large  tite ; out  the  deepctt  it  open  to  the  N„  and  it 
conteouently  expoaed  to  the  Bora,  or  N.B.  wind,  which 
often  blowi  in  the  Adriatic  with  much  rtolence.  M<^ 
uopoli  hat  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  clutht,  and 
tome  trade  In  wine  and  olivet.  It  it  not  very  ancient, 
being  probably  built  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
partly  with  the  ruins  of  Egnatia,  which  stood  about  3 m. 
S.K.,  and  tome  iracet  of  which  still  e&isL  <3ietiiA«nic,' 
C>ae<*N  i Cramer' $ An.  Italy,  Ac.) 

MONRR.ALH,  a city  of  Sicily,  intend.  Palermo,  oa  a 
iteep  bill.  4 m.  8.W.  Palermo,  with  which  city  It  com- 
municatee by  a doe  road  and  causeway,  supported  by 
strong  buttrestet,  ornamented  with  many  seats,  foun- 
tains,  urns,  Ac.,  laid  down  at  the  expense  of  a late  arch- 
bishop of  Monrcale.  Pop.,  in  1931,  13.903.  Monreale, 
thouip  not  a fine  town,  has  several  remarkable  edlAces. 
The  cathedral,  a large  edifice  founded  in  1174,  ranks 
next,  aAer  that  of  the  cap. ; for  though  heavy,  and  witli. 
out  symmetry,  it  has  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  ar- 
chitecture Is  a mixture  of  Lower  Greek  and  Saracenic, 
and  its  Interior,  above  the  pillars  and  archi*s,  is  wholly 
Incrusted  with  mosaic  work,  representing  different  sub- 
jects from  the  Bible.  A diestructivc  firo.  in  1911,  did 
nrat  Injury  to  the  structure ; but  the  portions  destroyed 
have  lieen  since  rebuilt  exactly  in  the  former  style.  An 
aiijoinlng  Benedictine  convent  has  a magnificent  cloister, 
a large  Uorary,  a collo<'tiim  of  coins,  and  numerous  paint- 
logs.  Including  one  uf  the  finest  pictures,  of  the  SiciUaa 
artist,  NoveUr  Monrealeso.  Near  the  to«-n  is  also  an- 
other rich  Benedictine  establishment,  founded  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Groat.  {Smytk't  Hicily,  pp.  9<W92.}  Mon. 
reale  is  healtliy,  and  commands  fine  prospects.  Its  vi- 
cinity is  very  n rtile,  com,  oil.  and  fruit  being  exported 
from  it  to  Naples.  Genoa,  and  other  parts  uf  Italy.  (Or- 
toiani.  UiziotL  deUa  Sicilia  : Smy/A's  .S'iciVv,  Ac.) 

MONS  (Klem.  Berghen),  a town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Ilaiiuult,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  TrouUte,  by 
which  it  is  separated  Into  8 parts,  32  m.  S.W.  Brussels, 
and  SO  in.  P.  N’.K.  Valenciennes.  I-at.  90^  37'  N. ; 
long.  3°  97'  3U"  E.  Pop.,  In  1930.  23,091.  The  town  Is 
built  partly  on  level  ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a bill,  crowned  by  a lofty  tower,  rebuilt  in  1602  on  the 
siu>  of  an  ancient  castle,  uid  to  have  Iwtu  built  by 
Julius  Ctrsar.  Mons  has  been,  since  1H19,  when  its 
works  were  couslderably  augmented  and  strengthened, 
one  of  the  priiKiiMil  Belgian  fortresses.  Its  walls  are 
flankt'd  with  14  bastions,  uid  on  its  E.  sides  are  two 
extensive  pools,  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  river. 
iU  ditches  may  be  easily  flilod,  and  the  environs  laid 
under  water.  Without  the  walls  arc  several  suburbs. 
The  town  Is  entered  by  five  gates ; several  of  lit 
streets  are  steep  and  winding,  but  they  are  In  general 
wide,  clean,  well  paved,  and  bordered  with  good  houses, 
many  of  which  are  of  stone.  It  has  several  good 
squares : of  these  the  Place  tfArmes,  or  great  market- 
lacc,  is  the  principal,  and  has  In  It  the  government- 
uuvfl,  and  the  hall  uf  the  provincial  council.  The 
ramparts  are  pIanU*d  with  trees,  forming  pleasant 
nrumruadei ; and  within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel 
Is  a garden  open  to  the  public.  The  TroulIIc  is  here 
vrotsed  by  three  bridges,  and  numerous  stone  pumps 
supply  the  town  with  water.  The  town-hall,  erected, 
according  to  Vandermaelen.  In  1440,  is  a large  Gothic 
cilifice,  surmounted  by  a floe  cupola.  The  church  of 
St.  Waudru,  on  the  site  of  a chapel  founded  by  that 
saint  in  the  7ih  century,  is  a tine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture;  and  the  churcli  of  St  Elisabeth  Is  also 
baudtome  In  some  of  its  parts,  but  It  has  the  incongruity 
of  Gothic  pillars  supporting  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
court-house,  the  new  college,  the  military  nospltal  de- 
signed by  Vauban,  the  arsenal,  the  new  barracks,  the 
theatre,  and  the  academy  of  arts,  are  among  the  most 
cun»picuoui  public  buildings.  There  are  civil,  orpluo, 
foundling,  and  other  bosiiUals,  a bouse  of  correction, 
a workhouse,  various  asylums,  a government  loan-bank, 
and  other  charitable  InsUtutiuus. 
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Mona  it  the  residence  of  a civil  governor,  and  of  a 
proTiocial  and  a municipai  military  commandant,  and 
the  seat  of  tribunals  or  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
morre,  a chamber  of  commerce,  Ac.  It  had  formerly  a 
ftoutisblng  manufacture  of  lace,  now  much  decayed,  and 
and  several  sugar  refinerios,  which  have  been  abandoned. 
It  still,  however,  produces  some  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  gloves,  cutlei7,  hardware,  soap,  and  vinegar  ; and 
has  copper  and  lead  fouDdrles,  Sour-mlUt,  Ac.;  but  its 
chief  source  of  wealth  is  In  the  numerous  and  productive 
Coal  mines  hr  which  U is  surrounded,  and  which  employ 
a great  number  of  workmen  and  steam-engines.  There 
are  also  exieotlve  bleaching  grounds  In  the  vicinity. 
The  coal  from  Mont  It  tent  In  part  to  Paris,  by  a long 
line  of  internal  navigation,  of  which  the  canal  from 
Mont  to  CondA  forms  a part.  This  canal,  commenced 
by  the  French  In  1907,  and  finished  In  1914,  It  perfectly 
straight,  19  m.  In  length,  with  7 locks,  aM  at  Cunde 
joins  the  Scheldt.  The  mrater  part  of  U Is  In  the  Bel- 
gian territory  ; but  a ncwlirancfa  of  the  Camai  tC Antoine 
has  been  receiUlv  cut  from  it.  avoiding  France  alto- 
gether, and  entering  the  Scheldt  not  far  from  Toumay. 
Mons  has  sustalnou  many  sieges.  It  was  taken  In  IGUl, 
by  Louts  XIV.,  after  an  obstinate  defence;  and  was 
occupied  by  Euoene  and  Marlborough  In  1709.  The 
emperor  Joseph  II.  dcnsulUhod  Its  (brmer  fortifications 
In  1784.  Durmg  the  French  ascendancy  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dep.  of  Jemmappes.  {I'anAermaelen,  Dkt*Geom., 
De  HainauU,kc.) 

MONTAGNANA,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg. 
Padua,  op.  ditlr.,  on  the  Frasslna.  33  la  S.K.  Padua. 
Pop.  6,337.  It  u walled;  and  hat  a castle,  several 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a high  female  school.  It  haa 
manulkctures  of  woollen  and  linen  stuff!,  bats,  and  lea- 
ther, and  a brisk  trade  In  agricultural  produce.  It  haa 
several  annua)  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  from  Nov.  39.  to 
Dec.  34.  The  hemp  grown  In  the  vicinity  of  this  tow  n 
is  esteemed  the  best  In  the  LombardoVeoetlao  Ung^m. 
(Berthaut,  Ar. ) 

MONTAAgIS,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Loire!,  cap. 
arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  canals  of  Orleans, 
Brtaro  and  Loing,  39  m.  B.by  N.Orleaoa  Pop..  In  lS36i, 
7.797.  Though  111  laid  out,  H Is  pretty  well  bulk  ; It  is 
iu  part  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  bat  the  ruins  of  a 
large  castle,  in  which  the  French  kings  often  held  thdr 
court.  The  par.  church  is  remarkable  for  the  elevation 
and  boldness  of  It*  pillars  and  nave.  Mootargis  has  % 
hospitals,  a small  theatre,  and  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollen  cloths.  {Hugo.  art.  Loire!.) 

MONTAL’BAN,  a town  of  France,  dAp.  Tam-et- 
Garonoe,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  <A  the  Tam,  crossed  here  by  a brick  bridge  of  7 
arches,  123  m.  B.S.R.  Bordeaux  ; lat.  44*^  1'  N.,  long.  1^ 
30'4y'E.  Pop.  In  I83C,  CJ-.  COM.,  17,931.  1-adofwhotn 
are  Protestants.  The  town,  properly  to  called.  Is  small, 
and  irregularly  laid  out.  with  narrow  lll-pav^  streets, 
lined  by  old  bouses  ha^ng  projecting  gables ; but  tlse 
suburbs,  which  are  of  coosiderable  extent,  present  a to- 
tally different  appearance,  having  straight,  wide,  and  re- 
^ar  streets,  wtth  new,  large,  and  elef^t  mansions. 
It  hat  lhrt«  public  squares ; that  of  the  Prefecturw. 
the  Place-4'  Armct,  and  the  Place  Royale.  the  last  of 
which  It  spacious,  and  has  many  handsome  house*.  The 
chief  public  buildings  fire  the  cathedral,  a crucifonn 
structure  with  2 towers  ; the  town-hall,  a large  and  flt>e 
square  edifice ; the  church  of  8t.  James,  with  a lofty 
brick  tower  and  steeple  ; the  prefecture,  bishop's  palarr, 
the  public  library,  with  1 1,000  volt.,  a small  theatre,  atwi 
several  hotels.  Near  the  prefecture  commences  a noble 
avenue,  shaded  with  6 rows  of  acacias,  leading  to  (he 
terraces  of  some  adjacent  promenadi's,  which  command 
extensive  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
beautiful  situation  of  MonUubtn,  the  purity  its  at- 
mosphere. tlie  good  quality,  as  well  as  kbuihlauce  of  its 
water,  and  the  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  Ulr, 
render  It  a pleasant  and  favourite  retreat  for  person* 
of  small  fortune.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  pri- 
mary JurUdlcUon,  and  has  a chamber  of  roanulbctures. 
a society  of  agriculture  and  science,  and  a comnninal 
college.  It  has  manufacture*  of  serges,  flannels,  coarse 
cotton  fabrics,  and  silk  stockings,  eartlteiiwaro,  soap, 
brandy,  starch,  leather,  and  beer.  It  likewise  esnivs  on 
a considerable  retail  trade,  and  U a large  entrep6t  for 
com. 

Hootauban  was  built  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  owes  Its  foundation  to  the  protection  afford«4 
by  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the  oj^ri^sed  vassals  o( 
certain  barons,  who  claimed,  among  other  privileges, 
that  of  priUbation  It  afterwards  acquired  celebrity  un 
account  of  its  early  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Hu- 
micuots,  and  Its  great  luffcringt  In  their  behalf.  In  1621 . 
it  successfully  resisted  an  army  under  Louis  XIII. : but 
a few  yean  subsequently,  after  the  siege  of  Rocbcilp.  It 
was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  that  monarch.  A few 
years  aAer  it  was  exposed  to  the  dragonnades,  tlxat  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ThTi  was  the  last  dis. 
astroui  event  connected  wtth  the  town,  which  has  sinew 
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rifen  to  lt«  prr««t>t  hnporUnoe.  {Hugo,  ^rt. 
Tam^t-Gartnmc ; OuitU  dm  Vog.  en  Francf,  p.  63.) 

MONT'OLAKC.In  S«Toy.iitOTicr  the  hij(hcst  Dioao> 
t«in  of  the  Alps  and  of  Rumpe.  ( Vnl.  1.  p.  <>6  ) 

MONTBRiSOK  (an.  J9rt<e),  an  anrient  town 
of  France,  dep.  lAiire.  of  which  U U the  cap.,  ‘XXI  n. 
8.8.E.  Pari*;  laL  itfi  3T/  41”  N.,  long.  4^  4'  23”  E. 
Pop.,  in  1H36,  er.  com^  0,020.  It  was  formerly  fortlAed  ; 
anil  it  irregularly  laid  out  with  narrow  ftreet*,  and  low 
shabby  houses.  A cathedral,  founded  in  lSf>.\  and  still 
in  an  unAoiihed  state,  a prefecture,  hospital,  collrge. 
with  a library  of  1-*»,000  eols.,  theatre.  rorn>«achange, 
and  Inikntry  Miracks  are  the  principal  Imlidings ; but 
the  cathedral  only  ha*  any  architectural  beauty.  Though 
the  rap.  of  a dep.,  and  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a society  of  agricul* 
ture.  Montbrlson  is  very  unimportant,  haring  no  manu> 
fhetures,  and  ouly  a limited  retail  trade  : indeed,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  make  the  lar^  manufacturing  town 
of  St.  Etienne.  11m.  8.  by  B.  Alontbrison,  cap.  of  the 
dep. 

MOKT'DR’MARSAN,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dep. 
lotndes,  64  m.  8.  Bordeaux.  Pop.,  in  |h36.  rr.  com., 
8,9d4.  It  is  slhutcd  on  the  side  of  a decllrlty  close  to 
the  narigable  river  Mldouze  (crossed  here  by  a stone 
bridge  Of  two  arches),  and  Is  cleinn,  well-pared,  and 
regularly  laid  out,  the  principal  buildings  being  the  par. 
church,  towuball,  court  of  Justice,  college,  public  baths, 
barracks,  a small  theatre,  and  a library  with  1.300  vols. 
T^e  suburbs  are  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
blankets,  and  sail-cloth  . and  some  trade,  with  Bayonne, 
in  wine  and  brandy.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  pri- 
mary Jiirisdiciion,  and  of  a society  of  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

MONTEFIA8COSB,  a town  of  central  Italr.  Papal 
States,  delcg.  Viterbo,  on  a mountain,  Ora.  K.N.W. 
Viterbo.  Pop.  about  &.A00.  It  has  a One  cathedral,  and 
many  other  religious  edifices,  but  is  celebrated  princi- 
pally for  its  light,  wiiite.  muscadel  wines ; but  these,  as 
they  do  not  bear  c-arrlage,  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the 
country  wihere  they  are  produced. 

MUNTELEONE  (an.  tlippimium  and  t'ibo  Vatentia^, 
a town  of  the  Neapolttan  4om..  prov.  Calabria  L’ltra  II., 
cap.  of  a dittr.  on  a mountain.  27|  m.  S.W.  Catanzaro. 
Pop.  from  9.00U  to  10,000.  Its  commanding  situation, 
with  Its  fine  old  castle,  gives  It  a fine  appearance  from 
without;  but  Its  streets  are  crooked  ana  ill-paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  low  and  of  wood.  There  are  sererat 
ehurchot,  In  which  are  tome  good  pictures  ; a ntyal  col- 
lege, Ac*  The  inbabs.  are  prinrinally  engaged  in  the 
tunny  fithery,  and  In  trading  In  silk  and  oil.  According 
to  Strabo  (ri.  tAd. ),  HIppotilum  was  founded  by  the  I.orri 
P.plicphyrii.  After  many  ricitsUtidc*  it  became  a Ro- 
man colony  ; and  Cicero  calls  it  iliutirf  ft  nobiU  muw/- 
ripinm.  It  had  a fine  temple  of  Proserpine,  demolished 
by  Count  Roger  of  Sirlty.  who  applied  the  materials  to 
the  oonstruetion  of  the  abbey  at  ftlileto.  6 m.  distant. 

( Cramer's  Anc.  Ilatu,  II.  419 — 421. ; (Vorm’s  7'oitr,  p.  419 
— I'il.;  Hampoidi,if.) 

iiUNTKLlM.'UtT  (an.  -fewnwm  f),  a town  of  France, 
dt'p.  Dr6mo,  on  the  Jabron,  near  its  cuniluetice  with 
the  Rhone,  70  m.  8.  Lyon.  lat.  44^  32*  N.,  long. 
4^  4.V  K.  Pop.,  in  IS36,  ex.  com.,  6.150.  It  1*  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  is  generally  well-built,  the  chief 
street  being  wide  and  pared  writh  basalt.  It  has  four 
handsome  gates,  and  a well-planted  public  walk  along 
the  walls,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Near  the 
town  it  a mineral  spring,  highly  esteemetl  for  it*  medi- 
cinal quaiiliet,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  remarknidc 
fur  the  abundimee  and  variety  of  its  fruits,  Ac.  The 
manufacture  of  figured  silks  it  the  only  Important  branch 
of  industry  ; but  It  has  a considerable  retail  trade,  and 
Is  the  chief  entrepot  of  an  extensive  and  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  It  was  untuccestfully  besieged  by 
Colignf  in  1*567.  {Hugo,  Frojtcc  Pitt.,  11.  6.  ; Guide  dm 
Vojf.  en  France.') 

MUN’TEPL'LCIASO,  a town  of  central  Italr,  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Arezto,  on  a lofty  hill,  27  m. 
8. K.  Sienna.  Pop.  from  2,U00  to  3,000,  It  Is  surrounded 
by  a wall  with  mtlcmvnti,  and  has  numer«>us  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  a college,  an  hospital,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  soap,  oil,  and  wine  flasks,  it  it  ceiebrate<l 
for  Its  dessert  wine,  which,  with  cxnitablc  partiality,  U 
preferred  by  Red!  to  all  other  wines : — 

•“  McKrtspulrbom  d*  ognl  vloo  4 tl  rS.**  Asn«  <«  Tmoms. 

MpNTERBAU  (an.  Cifndate),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Seloe-eC-Manie,  at  the  ronfiuenee  of  the  Seine  and 
Yonne,  each  of  which  is  crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge, 
42  m.  S.E.  Paris.  Pop.,  in  1h36,  rx  com.,  4.379.  It  hat 
a fine  open  market-place,  ani  it  well  built,  clean,  and 
respectable  : a par.  church,  town-hall,  hospital,  and  three 
hotels,  are  the  only  puldic  etlifice*  of  any  iroportanee. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a iriiMinal  of  c?oramerce.  and  hat  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  earthenware,  with  some  tao- 
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I yards,  and  a considerable  trade  with  Paris,  chiefly  in 
com,  flour,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

MONTEVIDEO,  a fortified  sea-port  city  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, cap.  of  the  repub.  of  Uruguay,  ua  a peiiinsiita 
* extending  into  the  arstuary  of  the  Plata  on  its  N.  tide, 
12.5  m.  B.  by  S.  Buenos  Ayres  ; lat.  34*^  54'  II”  8.,  long. 
66^  13'  IM”  \V.  Pop.  variously  cstimatt*d,  but  may  pro- 
bably be  about  12.000.  It  is  wicll  fortified,  aiul 'has  a 
citadel.  The  botiset,  which  are  of  stone  or  brick,  are 
seldom  above  one  story  In  height ; they  are  flat-roofed  ; 
and  timber  is  so  traree,  that  tlicir  flours  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  brick  or  Itare  earth.  The  streets  being  un- 
pared.  arc  either  clouded  with  dust,  or  loaded  with  mud, 
at  the  weather  ha|»pens  to  be  dry  or  wet.  The  city  is 
ill^uppUed  witli  water,  which  lias  to  be  brought  from  a 
well  2 m.  distant,  or  from  pits  dug  near  tlie  M-a  shle;  or 
Is  else  merely  rain-water,  collerttni  in  cisterns.  There 
are  but  few  public  buildings,  and  those  of  no  great  iro- 

Krtanre ; tlie  cathedral  It  said  to  be  a handsome  edifice, 
t it  is  badly  situated. 

The  port  of  Montevideo  Is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  It 
Is  a large  circular  basin,  open  to  theS.W. ; generally 
the  water  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14  to  19  ft. ; but 
the  bottom  being  toft  mud.  vciters  arc  seldom  d.\maged 
by  grounding.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbour,  a*  well  at  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends  very  much  on  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  winds.  7 ne  harbour  is 
exposed  to  the  pamperos, or  S.W.  wimis,  which  some- 
time* blow  with  so  much  force  and  continuance  at  to 
cause  the  rise  of  a ikthom  or  more  in  the  depth  of  water  : 
but  they  rarely  do  any  damage  to  vessels  pru{>erly  moored 
with  anchors  to  the  8.  W.  and  8.E.,  and  one  to  the  N. 
On  the  opposite  tide  of  the  bay  is  a mountain  called 
Montevideo,  whence  the  city  h.^*  derived  its  name ; on 
Its  summit  is  a light-house,  having  the  lantern  475  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Montevideo  has  considerable  commerce ; the  imports 
principally  consist  of  British  cottons,  woollens,  and  hard- 
ware, flour,  wine  and  spirits,  linens,  fii?ar,  tobacco, 
b(K>ts  arnl  shoe*,  salt,  Ac.  The  great  articb**  of  export 
consist  of  animal  product*,  w hich,  in  Ia36,  were  estimated 
as  follows  Hbles.dry,  Vo.  .172.019  ; do.  salted.  141,3^2  ; 
horns.  No.  593.62A ; jerked  Iseef,  3n6..l.54  cw(s. ; horse* 
hair,  iH.i.iiS  arrubas  of  25 lbs.  ; horse-hidtrs.  No.  37.4'i|  ; 
wool.  33.1MX)  arrobas  ; tallow,  43,182  arrobos,  Ac.  In  Iho 
same  year  the  total  v.alue  of  the  exports  was  estimatiHl  at 
3.413,9.57  Sp.  dollars  ; and  that  of  the  Imports  at  3, .597,437 
dollars.  The  trade  is  prlociiialiy  witn  Brazil,  Creat 
Britain,  America,  France,  Sardiuia,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

'rhit  town  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Bueiina 
Ayres,  and  its  possession  was  long  a matter  of  dispute 
betwes'n  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  by 
I the  Brasilians  in  |82l  ; and  bceaine,  in  ]828,  the  cap.  of 
thv  now  republic  0f  Uruguay.  {Move,  Henderson,  ^r., 
in  Mod.  Ttav.,  xxlx. ; Partsk’s  Buenos  Agres,  Appendis  j 
I Supjf.  to  Comm.  I)ict.,S(e.} 

I M()NT(»OMER  Y,  an  inland  co.  of  V.  Wales,  having 
N.  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  and  S.  and  \V. 
Hailiior  and  Caniigan.  It  is  oval-sba]>^,  and  contains 
ASti.ieiO  acres,  'ihe  Berwyn  Mounlaliit  dividst  this  co. 
from  Merioneth  ; and,  with  the  exreption  of  some  con- 
tiderablo  valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Severn  it  the  most 
extensive,  ana  that  of  l.langollen,  partly  In  tills  co., 
the  surface  It,  fur  the  most  part,  rugged  and  moun- 
taliiuu*.  'Fhe  toil  is  very  various;  but  in  the  vales  It 
it  generally  clayev.  and  in  part*  very  fertile ; on  the 
whole,  however,  the  land  under  tillage  is  not  fu)i|><ised 
to  exect?d  from  70.ono  to  *a».(M)0  aere*.  I'hr  .Severn  has 
Its  source  at  the  extreme  W.  confines  of  this  co..  on  the 
skirts  of  ••  huge  Plynlimmun  and  run*  in  a N.  E.  dl- 
reetbm,  parallel  to.  and  not  very  distant  from,  its  S. 
bouudaxy,  till  it  unites  with  its  Imyxirtant  aiBucut  Iho 
Vymwy,  wiilch  also  Indongs  to  this  co.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  .Salop.  The  agriculture  of  this  co.,  e*peci.dly  In 
the  vales  an<l  along  the  Nirder  of  Snlnp,  has  lieen  a gwid 
deal  Improved  : Init  withal  it  is  extremely  similar  to.  and 
utte  AS  backward  as,  that  of  Denbigh  and  Merioneth 
which  sceb  The  climate,  though  moist,  is  mild  and 
salubrious.  The  vales  of  thisco.  have  be«-n  long  celebrated 
for  a superior  breitl  of  horse*.  Montgomery  hat,  aiso, 
long  lieen,  and  still  continues  to  be.  the  tiest  wooded  co. 
in  Wale*.  It  was  formrly  rcgardi'd  aa  one  of  the  prit>» 
cipal  source*  of  the  supply  of  oak  timber  for  the  navy  \ 
but  many  of  its  finest  oak  woods  h.ive  been  rut  down  ; 
and  though  a go«>d  deal  of  new  wood  has  been  planted.  It 
is  dntilafiil  whether  it  tie  tiifllcleTit  to  supply  the  place  of 
Chat  which  formerly  existed.  Average  rent  of  land,  in 
1810,  Cx.  an  ,trrr.  There  are  a number  of  fine  and 
commodious  farm  house*  and  ofOces ; but,  in  general, 
they  are  very  dcft-etlve,  and  the  cottages  are  quite  os 
bad  as  in  Merioneth.  8late  It  genernlly  dilftised  over 
the  cu.,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  Uists  of  the  mountains. 
Hlates  are  quarried  at  l.lungynog  and  other  places  ; coal 
Is  raised  on  the  borders  of  .Hafop ; and  there  are  some  lead- 
mines,  but  none  that  are  very  piodiictlve.  Montgomery 
Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Welsh  Aauiivl  iiuuiuucturc, 
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which  U ext6n«WrlT  carried  on  «t  Krorton,  LlanldloM,  i 
H*ch>'nlrth,  and  \Velfhpool  (which  kcc).  The  co.  U ' 
dlvid^  iulo  'J  hund».  atm  47  part.  It  M*nd4  1 mcm>.  to 
the  11.  of  C..  vli.  1 for  the  co.  and  1 for  the  town  of  > 
Montgomery  and  lU  contributory  bora.  Krgistered  ' 
electort  for  the  co.,  in  |H31>.40.  2,H4tt.  In  1H31,  Mont* 
gomery  had  IS.liit*  inhab.  how't.  13,407  famlUca,  and 
inh.ib.,  of  whom  were  male*,  and  33.434 

feiniles.  Sum  expended  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
lS3S-3y.  2H.-24I/.  ! 

MoNKiouRKT,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  ' 
of  N.  \VmIc«,  cap.  m.  of  its  own  name.  *J0m.  S,  W. 
Shrewsbury,  atvl  14(tm.  W.N.W  London.  Fop.,  In 
1-til,  Though  small,  it  it  a clean  well-built  town. 

Ill  a hollow  at  the  foot  of  a hv‘>  hilL  The  guildhall 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  rums  of  an  ancient  castle, 
close  to  which  is  the  co.  g >'>l,  a modern  stone  building, 
well  aiUpte<l  for  its  purpxs  - The  church,  a cruciform 
■triirture.  in  the  early  i^u^Usb  style,  has  a handsome 
tower,  erected  in  l*t|6.  and  an  exi]uisitrly  carved  screen,  i 
and  s«>inr  curious  monuments  : the  living  is  a rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  croan.  The  Calvinists  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  also  (heir  respective  places  of  worship  : 
and  there  are  S Sund.-ty  schools,  and  a small  endowed 
school.  So  trade  or  manufacture  Is  carrie«l  on  in  the 
town ; and  it  deserves  notice  merely  from  its  being  tbe 
rap.  of  a co.,  and  a pari.  bor.  It  was  IncorporatiKl  by 
Ib-nry  HI.  under  a steward  and  li  btirgesses ; who  eo* 
joyi'd,  till  the  passing  of  the  Uefurm  Act,  the  privilege 
of  s'lidliig  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  This  act,  however, 
made  Llanf)lline.  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  Newtown, 
and  Fool,  conlributarr  bors.  with  Montgomery  in  the 
elet'tion  of  the  mem.  negistored  electors  for  the  entire 
distrirt,  in  1H^4U,  l.fril,  of  whom  only  116  bel<uiged  to 
Moiiigoraery.  The  election  for  tbe  co.  takes  place 
here  ■,  and  sessions  arc  held  alternately  with  Newtown. 
Markets  on  Tuesday : fairs.  March  26.  first  Tuesday  In 
May.  June  7.  Sept.  4.  and  Nov.  14. 

Monlgomery  is  very  ancient : its  castle  was  built  prior 
to  the  Norman  conouest,  and.  frorfl  its  site  and  strength, 
wa*  friHiiiently  an  raject  of  conU-utUm  during  the  wars 
between  the  RngUsh  and  Welsh.  In  I3.M.  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Koger  Mortimer,  from  whom  it  (tassed  to 
the  crown.  In  tbe  16th  century,  the  stewardship  of  the 
town  and  castle  was  granted  to  the  Herberts  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  famous  f.ord  Herbert,  rclriirated  alike  for 
his  chlvalnr.  wit.  and  ieaming.  was  born  here  in  I.sh|.  It  . 
is  the  birtti  place,  also,  of  too  late  Dr.  Abraham  Kees.  1 
the  learned  euUur  of  the  voluminous  and  valiublc  Cyclo- 
pedia which  bMrs  his  tuune.  {StcAoUon's  Comb.  UttitUf 
Part.  Paprrt.y 

MONTILLA  (an.  .Von/si/fa),  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova,  19  m.  8.  by  E.  Cordova.  Fop., 
arc.  to  Mifiano.  l‘J.9(J0.  It  is  well  built,  and  lias  two  pv. 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  three  hosnitals.  a royal 
school  of  I,atin  and  rhetoric,  and  a bonding  warehouse 
for  wine.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  chiefly  with  Cordova, 
iioth  In  manufactured  go>>ds  and  farm  produce,  par- 
ticularly wine,  horaes,  mules,  and  homed  cattle,  which, 
thiiugh  small  and  ungidnly  in  appearance,  are  very  hardy 
anti  servheable.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  Seik.,  and 
well  attended.  I 

MONTLUCON,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Allier,  rap. 
arroiid.  on  the  Cher,  close  to  the  canal  Do  Berrl.ln 
a valley  bordered  by  vine-chid  hills,  Sit  m.  W’.  ,S.W.  | 
Moullos,  and  171  ro.  8.  by  R.  Faris  ; lat.  46^  20*  N., 
long.  2°  40*  B.  Pop.,  in  1836.  ct  ami.,  4.2HO,  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  is  well  built  and  situated.  A par. 
church  and  hospital  arc  (he  only  public  buildings.  It 
roduoei  some  coarse  woollen  ami  linen  fabrics;  and 
as  a considerable  trade  In  corn,  wine,  cheese,  and 
cattle. 

MONT.MARTRR,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  .Seine,  only 
a few  furlongs  N.  of  Paris,  on  a conical  hill  of  the  same 
name,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  French 
ine(ro|>olls  and  its  suburbs.  Fop.,  in  liCld,  6.234.  Ills 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians  on  Sundays  and 
holydayt,  and  romprUes  several  Inns  and  other  houses 
of  entertainment,  with  some  ncat-looking  villas  and 

ftrivate  rrsldem-es.  An  asylum  for  GO  old  men.  a private 
unatlc  establishment,  ami  two  schools,  have  been 
founded  here,  and  It  has  oil-rlotl’  m.4inirac((>rics.  scagU- 
ola-works.  and  woollen  mills,  witli  mines  of  gypsum, 
which  supply  the  whole  of  Paris  with  piaster.  In  I>il4, 
the  hill  was  fonlihed  by  the  Parisians,  who  defended  it 
for  a day  against  the  allies. 

MON TPKLLIBK  (1-al.  Mon$  PcsswJtfWMS).  a ctW  of 
Fr.mce.  dcp.  Horault,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap  .on  the  Lci, 
atwut  6 m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  77  m.  \V.  by 
N.  Marseilles  •,  lat.  43^  36'  66"  N..  long,  y-*  62*  AV  K. 
Pop.,  In  1636  (cx.  com.),  33,664.  It  Is  ^autifully  situ- 
atid  on  the  declivities  of  a low  hill,  commanding  views 
of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes.  and  the  sea. 
It  was  formerly  walled,  and  a place  of  considerable 
strength ; but  of  its  ancient  fortifications,  there  are 
now  only  a lew  gate*,  a tower,  and  some  iKirtinns  of 
tbs  wallontb*  N.B.  side  of  the  city.  It  stJli,  however, 
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has,  at  oiw  extremity,  a dtadel  built  by  Louis  XIII.  | 
whUe,  at  its  other  extremity.  Is  the  Ptacr  or  Promenadt 
d*'  Pfynm,  one  of  tbe  noblest  public  wallu  In  Europe. 
This  place  Is  entered  by  a Doric  arch,  and  ornamented 
with  long  tine*  of  ballustrades,  covered  ways,  various 
sculptures,  a bronsc  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  numerous  founUlni.  Including  a magnificent  hex- 
agonal ckduoM  tTrau  of  Corinthian  architecture.  This, 
like  the  other  public  fountains  of  Montpellier,  is  sup- 
plied by  an  aqurauct  about  m.  in  length,  constmetra 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv  ; and  which,  for  i dls. 
tance  of  kho  metres,  or  more  than  | m..  is  raised  on  • 
double  row  of  stune  arches,  and.  in  point  of  elegance, 
rivals  (he  boasted  Pont  du  Card.  Between  tbe  town  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  tbe  Esplanade,  a fiite  open 
spare  planted  with  tree*  and  ornamented  with  reser- 
voirs. «c.;  the  boulevards  surrounding  tbe  town  also 
^aSbrd  gMd  public  walks ; and  in  the  outskirts  are  mane 
I newly-built  and  handsome  terraces.  The  city  itself  u 
I very  III  laid  out ; its  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
I winding,  and  Its  sauares  small  and  irregular;  but  its 
bouses  are  generally  nxwi,  and.  according  to  Hugo  and 
I others,  it  is  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  public  busings 
are  quite  unworthy  so  considerable  a city.  Of  eight 
churches,  none  demands  any  particular  notice  ; the  cathe- 
dral It  distinguished  fnum  the  rest  only  by  b^ng  larger 
I and  uglier;  a singular-looking  porch,  and  a tower  at 
I three  of  the  angles  of  the  nave,  are  tbe  principal  external 
\ ornaments  of  this  edifice.  Adjacent  to  It  Is  the  Schord 
of  Medicine,  octnipying  what  was  formerly  the  bisliop’s 
' palace,  a large  Nulding  with  several  fine  apartmenta. 

I Tldi  school,  fuuutied  by  the  Arabs  driven  from  Spain  In 
j IIMO,  enjoys  a high  and  well-deserved  celebrity,  as  one 
of  the  best  couducU-d  establishments  of  Its  kind  la 
: France:  and  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  famous 
! university  of  Monlpelltor.  It  has  a new  and  fine  amphi- 
theatre; an  examlnatioo-hall,  in  which  U an  antique 
I bronte  bust  of  Hippocrates ; a council-hall,  with  por- 
! traits  of  professors  from  tbe  period  of  tbe  I3th  century. 

including  also  a portrait  of  Rabelais ; a library,  wiUi 
r 85.000  T^s.,  including  many  editions  of  the  I5th  century, 

' and  600  valuable  MSS.  in  different  Buropean  and 
Asiatic  langtmges ; a pretty  extensive  anatomical  mu- 
seum. several  spacious  labt^tories,  &c.  'Ihe  general 
I hospital  has  acrommodatioo  (or  upwards  of  GOO  pmienls  : 

I and  there  ore  large  and  well-conducted  luoatic  and 
lying-in  hospitals.  The  botanic  garden  of  Montpellier, 
which  dates  from  Ibc  reign  of  Uenri  I V.,  was  tne  first 
estnbllshed  In  France,  and,  though  imsJl,  comprises 
S.OuU  species  of  plants : it  is  one  of  the  four  prinripu  and 
b»t  arranged  botanic  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  which  di*- 
tinrtioD  it  owes  to  its  ba^  iog  been  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  the  late  celebrated  M.  oe  Candolle.  But  its  greatnt 
interest  to  Englishmen  is  derived  from  Its  pnsseosing.  In 
one  of  Its  most  sequestered  |>art*,  the  tomb  of  Narasaa, 
the  daughter-tn-law  of  Young,  whose  funeral  the  poet 
has  vividly  described  In  '*  Night  the  Third."  * One  of 
the  principal  attractions  in  Montpellier,  Is  the  museum, 
founded,  in  1825.  the  Baron  rabre,  a native  of  the 
town.  It  occupies  lour  spacious  and  well-lighted  halls, 
and  comprises  collections  of  paintings,  engrat  ings,  sta- 
tues, me^lt,  and  other  objects  of  tirlu,  a library  of 
I.VOOO  volumes.  Ac.  tbe  whole  estliested  to  be  worth 
2,000.000  fr.  The  theatre,  built  in  17%,  is  well  planned, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  2JKX)  persons ; it  Is.  how- 
ever, little  frequented,  and  the  pit,  which  is  without 
seats,  usually  serves  a*  an  exchange.  The  palace  of 
justice,  the  town-hall,  exchange,  prefecture,  admiralty, 
Wrracks,  several  prlMni,  iocluduig  a central  prison, 
with  workshops,  tne  Calvinist  chapel,  synagogue,  Ac. 
are  the  remaining  principal  buildings,  tmt  none  deserret 
especial  notice.  There  arc  severd  very  good  hotels ; 
one  of  which  is  said  by  Inglts  to  be  the  best  In  tbe  S.  of 
France. 

Muntpelller  Is  a bishop's  see.  the  rap.  of  tbe  n^nth 
militaiT  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  a rt^al 
murt  for  the  deps.  Aude,  Aveyron,  llbrault,  and  Py- 
r^bes-Orientalcs.  a court  of  original  jurlrdiclioo,  a 
tribunal,  and  a chamber  of  commerce,  boards  of  tax- 
I atlon,  customs,  artillery,  and  engineering,  an  university, 
aca<lemy,  and  a royal  college.  It  has  schools  of  veterinary 
I medicine,  engineering,  drawing,  architrx*ture,  geometry, 
and  music ; societies  of  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences, 
medicine,  and  archaeology,  a government  loan-bank  ; 
Protestant  Bible  societies,  a prison  society  ; and  nume- 
I rous  other  charitable  associatiotis  ; severu  asylums,  Ac. 

I It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, muilins,  table  and  other  liorns,  hats,  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  hosiery;  with  cotton-thread  factories,  dis- 
tilleries. sugar  refineries,  breweries,  cbemkal  works,  Ac. 
It'is  connected  with  its  port  Cette,  17  m.  S.W.,  by  « 
railway,  and  has  a brisk  trade  with  it,  and  with  other 
towns  and  villages,  exporting  large  ouantitie*  of  freah 
and  dried  frulu,  wool,  and  other  kinds  of  rural  pro. 

* It  to  Mstod  In  JuhRMm’s  (CreAS)  lAir  ef  Yoang  UmS  Norriw*.  «r 
Mn.  Tvmpl«,  dkd  at  Ljmn,  Id  bw  wa;  I*  Nte«  i bet  she,  m (m, 
died  ai  MswtpcUter. 
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duce.  In  •ddltion  to  iu  fnanufactitrcd  product!.  It  wat  . 
furniL-rij  a place  of  preat  rriort  for  Ensliih  invalidt,  on  ' 
account  of  tW  allejMd  aalubritj  of  lU  climate.  , 

*' About  twpQtf'flTC  yean  afro,"  tays  InRlii,  *' SOO  | 
KnglUh  famiUet  were  aomettmei  reiident  here;  but  | 
•'•nee  fMhinn,  caprice,  or  experiment,  hare  tent  con* 
■umptire  petlenU  to  die  in  Madeira  or  Naplea,  initead  | 
of  Motitpellier,  that  number  ha*  been  reduced  to  40  or 
&0  famiUet,  who  indeed,  retort  thither  ie«»  for  the  take 
of  health  than  economy.  It  ft  undeniable,  however, 
that  the  air  of  Mootpellirr  (however  little  that  buitling  < 
city  may  retcmble  the  retired  ipot  pictured  by  the 
imagluatlun ) it  dry  and  tainbrioua,  pottetting  the  mild* 
nett  of  a tuiithem  climate,  and  yet  having  itt  heat 
teinpere<l  by  the  tca^breei*.  It  it  alto  a cheap  retidence, 
the  mure  to  from  the  diroinithed  influx  of  ttran.  : 
ftert.  Two  well  hirnlthed  rooms  may  be  obtained  | 
fur  about  lOt.  a week  ; and  living  it  not  expensive,  j 
Ut  ef  and  mutton  fetch  from  •‘W.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  Ath,  of  | 
about  90  different  torts,  may  be  had  at  prices  vaning 
from  d to  90  sous : fruit  and  vegetables  are  b^ith  cheap  ^ 
and  go<Ml  : vrine  ranges  between  1 and  2 francs  the  . 
bottle.” 

Mont\telHer  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
person i,  among  whom  may  be  speofiw  Chaptal  the 
chemist,  ('atiibacert^s,  Daru  the  historian, &c.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  In  tl>e  Hth  century,  and  was  for  a 
while  dc(>enilpnt  on  the  kings  of  Majorca.  U was  ac- 
quired by  Philip  of  Valois  In  1949,  but  was  not  finally 
annexed  to  France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The 
t'alvlnltts  got  potscMioo  of  it  under  llcury  III-,  and 
held  it  till  1622.  when  it  was  taken  after  a lung  »lc^  by 
Louis  Xill.  {JmfUs's  Strit%.  and  F"r«»icc.  p.  9W.  { Fru*- 
$ard,  TabUau  FtU.  de  h'istati  et  <U  trt  Knrtron4,  H.  I>4  — 
C9. ; Hugo,  art.  lUrauit  i Guide  dm  Foyageur  en 
Francf  ) 

MONTREAL,  a town  and  river  port  of  British  Ame- 
rica, atul  tlie  second  citv  and  chief  seat  of  the  commerce 
of  I.ower  Canada  ; on  tVie  8.  side  of  the  island  of  Mont- 
real. in  the  St.  Lawrence.  142  m.  in  a direct  line  S.W. 
Quebec  ; lat.  4-V^  Xt'  W.,  long.  73®  2.V  N,  Pop.,  with  its 
suburbs,  In  IdSb.  27,297.  Its  site  is  not  so  commanding  as 
that  of  Quebec,  but  it  U in  every  other  respect  superior 
to  that  city.  It  is  not  so  crowded  : and  some  even  of  its 
older  fttr<-eCs  are  of  tolerable  breadth.  Montreal  is  dl- 
vkled  into  the  I'pper  and  the  Ixiwer  Town  ; the  differ- 
ence in  their  elevation  Is  but  slight,  l»ut  the  former  being 
the  more  modem  is  the  hanojotner  dlviilon.  It  hsj 
sercral  suburbs,  ineludlng  which  it  stretches  along  the 
river  for  2 m.  from  N.  to  S..  and  has.  for  some  distance, 
a nearlv  fH)ual  breadth  Inland.  The  hattlemented  wall, 
with  Which  it  was  formerly  surrosimled.  has  long  fallen  | 
Into  decay,  and  it  is  now  enlirelv  open,  the  wooded 
heights  around  being  covered  with  villas  and  pleasure  I 
grounds.  In  the  I.ower  Town.  Paul  Street,  tnc  chief  i 
commercial  thoroughfare,  extends  parallel  with  the  river  | 
the  whole  length  of  the  city  ; and  in  the  L'pper  Town 
•everal  streets  proceed  in  the  same  direction.  commiinU  I 
eating  with  Paul  Street  bv  cross  streets.  In  (be  l'pper 
Town  and  suburbs,  whlcn  are  mcMily  inhabited  by  the 
principal  merchants,  many  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
and  solidly  built  la  the  modern  style  ; but  In  the  Lower 
Town  they  are  prlnclnally  of  a gloomy  looking  grey 
stone,  with  dark  Iron  window-shutters  aisd  tinned  roofs.  ' 
Along  tbe  bank  of  the  riser  is  an  cxtrnilre  line  of  quavs  ' 
and  warehouses.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs 
are  built  of  wood,  but  'here  are  no  wooden  buildings 
within  the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls : aM 
this  city  aoa  Quebec  have  more  of  the  aspect  of  old 
European  towns  than  any  other  towns  In  America.  i 

The  must  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the  Rom.  Cath. 
cathedral,  opened  in  I>ii9.  and  superior  to  any  other  j 
church  in  British  America.  It  is  of  (rothic  architecture, 
3.S&I  ft.  in  length  by  1344  in  breadth.  It  U laced  with 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tin.  and  has  6 towers,  of  which 
the  three  belonging  to  the  main  front  arc  220  ft.  in  height. 
On  the  roof  Ts  a promenade,  76  ft.  in  length  by  90 
in  breadth,  elovateu  120  ft.  The  principal  window  Is 
61  ft.  la  height,  and  32  In  breadth.  The  interior  is 
capable  of  accommodating  from  10,000  to  I'i.OOo  per- 
sons. who  may  disperse  by  numerous  outlets  in  & or  6 
minutes.  It  compritea 7 chapels,  and  9 spacious  aisles. 
There  are  serenil  other  R<»m.  Cath.  churches,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Sulpico ; to  the  members 
of  wlilcti  Montreal  chiefly  owed  its  foundation,  and  who 
atlli  hold  tbe  sclgnory  of  tbe  island  upon  which  It 
stands. 

The  seminarr  of  St  Sulpice,  a large  and  commodious 
building  .vdjoluing  the  cathedral,  occu|ies  three  sides  of  an 
oblong  area,  139  ft.  in  length  by  29  cUrp.  and  is  surrotimled 
by  siMcluus  gardens.  A handsome  aildltlonal  building. 
9)0  It.  by  4A  It.,  has  l>een  lately  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
io.ontU.  Id  these  establishments,  students  In  most  of  the 
higher  branches  of  Icaniing  are  taught  at  very  moderate 
charges.  The  principal  F^nglikh  chvirch  is  a hsiKlsome 
bullaing.  in  the  Grecian  style,  surmounted  by  a high  and 
beautiful  spire.  U has  also  a Scotch  kirk,  an  American 
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Protestant  church,  and  chapels  belooglDg  to  tbe  MMbo- 
ditU  and  Scotch  dissenters.  The  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  erected  in  )M2l-9  by  voiuotary  subscription,  a 
Urge  ami  well. built  nllAce,  Is  said  to  be  one  of  tne  best 
regulated  Instltutiuns  of  the  kind  in  America.  A large 
conventual  structure,  the  iWel-Diru,  occupied  bv  a 
luperlur-matrou  and  thirty-six  nuns.  Is  appropriated  to 
the  rec^ion  of  the  sick  and  indigent ; aim  the  convent 
of  the  Grey  Sitters  partly  serves  as  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  and  Infirm,  the  Insane,  fouodhngs,  Ac. 

The  Svurt  SoirtM  have  an  extensive  convent,  founded 
In  16.VI ; its  Inmates  roosUt  of  a superior  and  60  nuns, 
whose  duties  are  directed  to  tbe  education  of  vouitg 

rlirls.  The  court-house  and  orison  are  substantial  uuiid. 
ngt,  occupving  the  site  of  the  former  college  ol  the 
Jesuits.  The  guvemmeot-house.  bank,  barracks,  ord- 
oance-oSce,  sikI  4 market-houses,  are  among  the  re« 
maining  principal  buildings.  In  one  of  the  squares  Is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  placed  on  a Doric  column,  the 
pedestal  of  which  has  Itas-reliefs  representing  his  prin- 
cipal actions.  Btfidcs  the  educalionul  estaolisbments 
noticed  above,  Montreal  has  a cullegi',  with  a principal 
and  4 professors,  a royal  grammar-whuol,  parochial, 
union,  national,  Sunday,  and  other  public  sch«>oU  ; and 
many  good  private  French  and  English  seminaries.  The 
! imiversitT  of  M'tiill  college,  endowed  by  a citisen  of 
Montreal,  in  1HI4.  with  a valuable  estate,  and  10,000/.  In 
' money,  and  cbartvied  in  182I,  is,  we  Iwlieve,  not  yet 
I openM ; hut  is  to  be  conducted  on  a liberal  and  enlarged 
scale.  Montreal  has  a penitentUry,  a house  of  Imiuitry, 
a savings'  bank,  a natural  Idaory  society,  a mociianirs* 
institution,  a central  auxiliary  society  for  promoting 
education  and  industry,  Bible  and  tract,  agricultural  and 
, horticultural  societies  \ several  public  libraries,  an  ex- 
j cellent  news-room.  Ac.  Several  newspapers  and  other 
! periodical  puhlicatluns  issue  from  the  presses  of  the 
town.  According  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  (here  is  a greater 
spirit  of  improvement  in  this  city  than  in  Quebec.  1 here 
is  much  activity  observable  among  all  ctass«*s  connected 
with  trade.  The  position  of  Montreal  at  the  bead  of  the 
ship  navigation  of  the  .St.  I-a«rencr,  and  near  |}ie 
confinence  of  that  river  with  the  tHtawa.  as  well  as  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  U-  States,  necessarily  make 
it  one  nf  the  grcaU'tt  emporiums  of  America,  (^rif. 
America,  II.  3U9.) 

I The  harbour,  though  not  large,  is  secure,  and  vessels 
drawing  16  (t  water  m»  lie  close  to  the  shore.  Its  general 
^pth  of  water  is  from  3 to  41  fathoms.  Its  chief  disadvan- 
tage consists  in  the  rapid  ofNt.  Mary’s,  about  I m.  below, 
which  vessels  oRen  find  it  difllrult  to  stem.  To  ohviata 
the  oivstrtictionB  in  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  the 
Lachine  canal,  0 m.  long,  20  Tt.  wide,  and  5 R.  in  depth, 
was  undertakeu  in  III21,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of 
130,000/.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  Is  carried  on  by  several  steam  and  other 
vessels  t and,  during  the  summer,  a regular  steam-boat 
communication  it  kept  up  with  Quebi'C.  At  this  season, 
vast  raRs  of  tlmlrer  come  down,  and  pass  the  citv  for 
Quebec  ; and  scows,  bateaux  of  about  6 tons,  and  Dur- 
ham boats,  bring  to  Montreal  the  produce  of  L'pper 
Canada.  Neither  is  the  trade  of  Montreal  suspenued 
in  winter,  like  that  ol  Quc-bi*c.  Thousands  of  sledges 
may  tlicn  be  seen  coming  In  from  all  directions  with 
agricultural  produce,  froten  careasaei  of  beef  and  pork, 
firewood,  ana  other  articles.  Montreal  is  the  centre  oi 
the  commerce  beween  i'anada  and  the  IJ.  Slates,  carried 
on  by  I.-ake  Champlain  and  the  llucUoa  ; and  not  only  is 
it  the  drpht  of  all  the  sdjarent  country,  but  most  of  the 
business  done  in  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches  from 
the  Montreal  hnUM  i.  In  iK.'pt,  9H  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  22,289  tuns,  entered,  and  99  ships,  tnirden  9L*K>1 
tons,  leR  the  port.  Formerly  this  city  was  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  fur  trade,  but  its  interest  in  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined. It  has,  however,  cast-iron  foundries ; distilleries  ; 
breweries  ; soap,  caudle,  and  tobacco  maiiufacturU^  ; se- 
veral ship-building  establishments;  and  machinery  for 
steam-engines.  Various  articles  of  hardware,  linar^ 
oil,  floor-cloth,  Ac.  are  made  in  the  town.  The  markets 
arc  abundantly  tupplU-d  with  good  butchers'  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables.  Ac.  Mr,  M'Gregor  savs  that 
better  accommodations  are  to  be  found  tiere  tnan  In 
Quebec  ; and  the  society  is  as  good.  About  3-4ths  of 
the  pop.  are  of  French  descent;  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting principallv  of  emigrants  from  the  U.  Kingdom, 

I Americans,  and  Iroquois  Indians.  Montreal,  originally 
j called  Viliemarie.  was  taken  from  tbe  French,  in  1760. 

I ( M'Grcgor't  tirnitk  America,  ii.  30ii — 317. ; Eueyc.  Cff 
' Oeog.,  Amer.  ed.  t Fart.  Heporti.) 

' MONTROSE,  a royal  sm  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  S.  Ksk, 

I on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  on  a projecting  tongue  of 
I land,  between  the  Uerroao  Ocean,  on  the  K.,  a^  the 
hasin of  Montroae, on  tbe  W..  60  m.  N.N.B.  Edinburgh; 
lat.  .Vi'-'  4/  10"  N.,  Icng.  9»  27'  l.V'  W.  Pop..  In  l«0l, 
7.974  ; in  IH3I.  12.066;  but.  Including  tbe  suburbs  of 
I Inch  (a  small  island  formed  bv  the  river)  and  Ferryden, 
ls,ei63,  exclusive  of  sailors,  who  amount  to  botweeu  GOO 
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And  700.  At  pretrnt  (184()«  howerer,  the  pop.  ts  luiv 
po^  to  exceed  ir>,(jon. 

Tbn  town  contifti  of  otw  wide  nn<l  refiilAr  Mreet,  ex* 
tending  from  N.  to  S.  tipwardk  of  | m.,  with  numeroui 
Clofte*  And  atibtidUry  atrrett.  Many  of  the  hnuM*t  pre* 
•ent  their  gable*  to  the  strivt,  at  in  the  Notherlaod*.  It 
U A hAadsome  town,  well  pavid.  Ii»(i>trd  with  gaa.  and 
supplied  with  water,  conteyed.  in  p){>ea,  from  a diitance 
of  3 m.  The  public  biiiltliitg»  are  the  town-liall.  gaid, 
lunatic  asylum,  aradrmy,  trades'  tchool,  intirinarr, 
bouse  of  refuge,  parish  church,  with  a handsome  steeple 
300ft.  high,  .St.John's,  a newly  erected  tfMoad  $acra 
church.  ‘J  episcopal  chapels,  ana  6 dissenting  chapels, 
of  which  3 belong  to  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the 
others  to  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  (dassites,  and  Inde- 
pendents. The  parish  church  is  colirgialei  and  one  of 
tlte  two  ministers  Ispakl  by  a tax  nf  24  per  cent,  on  the 
rental  of  the  bor.  The  narrow  downs,  provlndally  Unit, 
between  the  town  and  the  sea,  are  much  nworiod  to 
hy  the  inhab.  for  golf-playliig;  a game  wiiich  is  in  great 
favour  here  and  In  various  other  places  in  Scotland. 

The  most  Important  public  structure  connected  with 
Montrose  is  the  suspension-bridge,  completed  in  IH39, 
over  the  principal  brwcli  of  the  S^uth  Esk.  and  uniting 
the  towm  with  the  Inch.  The  distance  between  the 
towers  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridge  It  433  ft.  i the 
height  of  each  tower  Is  71  ft. ; the  width  of  the  bridge 
is  3ti  ft.  within  the  suspendlng-mdi.  The  whole  cost 
has  been  above  35,0UQf.  ; the  pontage  levied  amounts  to 
about  1.5f]Q/.  a year.  The  extent  of  the  Inch  is  less  than 
i m , and  the  Wanch  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
It  crossed  by  a drawbridge  ; so  that  the  communication 
across  the  two  channels  of  tbc  South  Esk  is  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

Montrose  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  schools.  It 
was  the  first  place.  In  Scotland,  in  which  Greek  was 
taught  (kfCerc’s  L(fir  qf  Knot,  vol.  i.  App.  n.C.);  and 
it  has  preserved  the  rharicter  which  it  so  early  (1534) 
atUitMTd.  U has  at  present  about  30  schools,  and  above 
1,6'X)  pupils,  being  about  a /m/k  part  of  the  entire  pop. 
Of  the  schools,  two  are  entirely  free  ; one,  founded  In 
Idlfi.  by  a Mr.  White,  educates  liiO  poor  children ; and 
another,  founded  in  1*1',^,  by  Miss  Stratton,  educates  43 
hoys  and  as  many  girls.  l-'ive  schools  are  partially 
endowed  ; the  otners  are  voluntary  and  unendowed 
seminaries.  The  Montrose  academy,  establiihed  In 
ISIS,  is  an  excellent  seminary.  Andrew  Melville,  who 
was  boro  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  odumted  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Nlontrose.  George  W'ishart,  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom,  was  also  educated  here, 
and  subsequently  held  the  ofiice  of  tmeher  in  the 
same  school.  'The  celebrated  .Marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  made  *0  distinguished  a figure  in  tlie  civil  wars 
in  the  17th  cs'ntury,  was  a native  of  the  town.  Arch- 
bishop I„eighton  was  desceiidtid  of  a family  whose  seat 
was  within  8 m.  of  the  bur.  There  are  various  suh- 
Si^ription  libraries,  one  of  which,  founded  iu  I7H-V  has 
above  8.UUU  vuis. ; a mccliaiiics'  institute,  which  has 
occasional  lectures  011  dilfcruot  branches  of  science ; 
a Katural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which 
Ixinl  Fanmure  has  been  a liitcral  Itcnefactor ; a Horti- 
cultural Society ; various  literary  and  pbllosopbical 
societies,  and  two  weekly  newspapers 

In  addition  to  the  funds  bequeathed  for  the  support  of 
•chouis,  there  are  no  fewer  titan  13  different  Iwuuests, 
amounling  in  ttie  aggrcg.vte  to  about  ll.hbd/.,  left  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  or  fur  }iarticular  diuses  among  them. 
Fo<jrs'  rates,  nowever,  were  introduced  in  lb3G;  the 
average  amount  of  which  is  altoiit  a year.  There 

is.  also,  an  hospital  fund,  consisting  of  certain  lands  and 
teiruls  granted  to  tiie  town  by  James  VI.,  In  15H7, 
amounting  to  about  170/.  yearly.  The  hinalk  asylum, 
a splendid  buildiiig,  in  an  airy  and  healthy  situation. 
WAS  foundcHl  in  I77ii  i but  having  been  greatly  enlarged  ! 
and  improved,  it  was  iucorpnratcd  by  royal  charter  in 
INll.  It  hat,  at  present  (Ih4I),  77  inmates.  Tlie  in- 
flmmrr.  a handsome  new  Imildiiig,  has  attached  to  It  a 
fever  noipital.  and  a dhpimsary.  Average  number  of 
patients  in  the  infirmary  and  free  hospiUl  about  31  : 
do.  of  out-door  or  dis|>ensary  patlenfs,  who  receive 
advice  and  medicines,  about  VMJ-  A house  of  refuge 
was  established  and  endnwM  in  IHS'i.  by  a benevolent 
cititen,  William  l>orward.  F.sq.,  at  an  expense  of  lO.tXXi/. 
It  Is  Intended  to  shelter  and  provide  for  old  and  destitute 

rions  of  both  sexes,  and  for  destitufe  children.  'I'ho 

tiding  is  handsome  and  comnuKtIous.  and  the  insti- 
tution. which  is  said  to  be  admiralty  cunducted,  has.  at 
present,  alwut  70  inraales:  the  children  are  educated  at 
the  dif^rent  charity  sciioolt.  There  is.  also,  a society 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick. 

I'he  principal  business  in  Montrose  is  flax-spinning 
and  wenviiig.  The  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has 
at  presi-nt  (IAII)  6 Aax.spinning  ir.nis  : besides  I at  Ixkgle. 
and  1 at  Cralgo,  both  coniiected  with  the  town  : it  has. 
also,  a power-loom  factory,  and  alKMit  &00  hand-looms, 
tiiree  fourths  of  which  are  in  factories,  employetl  on  (he 
finer  and  heavier  ilocii  fabrlct,  iucludlng  iheetlDgs. 
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dowlas,  sail-cloth,  and  bagging.  There  Is  also  a blcorh- 
field  at  Craigu,  and  another  at  Ia>gi«. 

The  hancu  employed  may  be  estimated  as  under  : vix. 
employed  in  spinning,  I,<>M) ; in  heckling,  3.V) ; in  bleach- 
ing. 3(iu;  in  weaving  and  manufacturing.  1.400:  total, 
3,500.  Of  the  above.  300  spinners  and  'A>J  blcacliers  are  em- 
plnred  at  the  C'ralgo  and  Logie  works,  and  the  remalnlug 
3.000  in  Montrose. 

In  IMO,  aliuut  53.000  pieces  of  cloth  were  woven  hi 
Montrow.  and  3C.(kXi  in  the  vicinity,  making  lugether 
79.000;  the  quanlily  produced  lu  ItiU  did  nut  exceed 
47,<>‘’0  piei'cs. 

Montrose  has  also  a small  soap  fketory.  one  of  starch, 
two  rope  and  sail  works,  and  a machine  factory.  Ship- 
building Is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  at 
present  5 ships  are  on  the  stocks.  There  Is  a patent  clip 
fur  repairing  ships.  There  are  5 breweries,  3 tanneries.  3 
candlc-works,  and  a foundry  | and  a meu  and  fiour- 
mill,  driven  by  steam. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow  ; Iwjt,  as  it 
has  15  or  IN  ft,  water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb.  middling, 
sized  merchantmen  may  run  in  at  any  time  of  the  tide; 
and,  at  high  water,  it  is  accessible  to  tne  largest  ships.  A 
dock  It  now  in  the  course  of  being  excavat^  helow  the 

E resent  harbour,  which  will.  It  is  suptios^,  cost  about 
').000i.  : but  it  may  tie  doubted  whether  the  benefit  it 
will  confer  on  the  shipping  of  the  port  will  be  suffirhuit 
to  countervail  the  injury  su-islng  from  the  increase  of  the 
harbour  dues  It  has  ot'casioned.  The  basin,  Irnmesliatcly 
W.  from  tiie  town,  hat  a fine  appearance  on  ihe  map, 
but  is  of  little  use.  It  Is  nearly  circular,  being  about 
3 m.  in  diameter  : it  is  shallow,  ana.  excepting  the  chaimel 
of  the  river,  dries  at  low  water.  Vessels  of  50  or  GO 
tons,  however,  reach  Old  Montrose,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tiasln.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  has,  on  Us  N. 
side,  two  light-houses,  with  fixed  li^ts. 

Montrose  is  a cusumi-house  station : the  amount  of 
shipping  within  the  district  being  IN?  ships,  of  the  aggri*- 
gate  burden  of  IN.HOO  tuus,  of  which  i 15  snips,  measuring 
HJjUO  (i)iis.  belong  to  (he  town.  Customs  revenue,  lu 
IMO,  33.4H4/.  The  trade  of  the  port  has  more  than  dou- 
bli'd  within  the  last  15  years  : the  shore  dues,  which  were 
under  I,(NXI/.  in  IN25,  having  produced  3,07G/.  inia.iN: 
they  arc  now  still  greater,  but  the  rates  have  been  aug. 
mented.  The  chief  imports  from  foreign  countries  are 
flax,  hemp,  and  timber.  In  IMO.  there  were  Imported  at 
Montrose  4.4NO  tuns  flax  and  hemp,  39.604  ton*  coals, 
7.400  lisads  timber,  and  11,074  barrels  raw  herrinu  ; 
5-6ths  of  the  latter  bdug  for  exportation  to  London  after 
being  cured.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  ex|H>rlr<l, 
cxchulve  of  manufacturM.  scut  almost  wholly  to  L4mdon, 
35.2-'i3  qrt.  of  wheat,  barley,  Jkc,  1,400  boxes  salmc>n, 
4.C47  bmrcli  smoked  haddocks,  3.375  iMkrrel*  pork,  and 
9.GG0  bolls,  potatoes  <5  cwt.  each).  Prt‘vimssly  to  |s39,  3 
or  4 ships  sailed  annually  to  the  UreenlatKl  whale  fishery, 
but  this  branch  of  trade  has  been  abandoned.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  port  are  now  engagitl 
in  the  Baltic  trade,  in  which  it  Is  belleveu  that  abimt  4:\ 
vessels,  of  the  average  btirden  nf  about  175  tons,  are  at 
present  employed  ; whereas,  io  I N3Q,  only  about  IOvess«>U. 
of  90  tons  each,  belonging  to  this  port,  were  engaged  in 
the  trade  I The  steamers  that  ny  between  I.eith  and 
the  N.  of  Snrtland  regularly  rail  at  Csan,  3 m.  S.  of 
Montrose;  and  a steamer,  belonging  to  the  town,  plies 
twice  a week  to  Leith.  There  are  four  banks  in  tho 
town,  a savings'  bank,  and  an  iusurance  society. 

Mimtrose  was  created  a royal  bar.  by  Uavid  I.  in  the 
13th  centurr.  It  was  Itere  that  John  mliol,  in  l2iC.  sur- 
rendered too  Scottish  crown  to  Edward  I.  Muutrose 
was  the  first  port  made  by  the  French  fieot,  in  17I.5.  with 
the  Pretender  on  board  ; and  the  same  personage  sailed 
from  it  in  February,  171^  fur  France. 

The  coim.  consists  of  a provost,  3 bailies,  and  15  coun- 
ciilori.  M^unlcipal  revenue,  about  3.0UU/.  a year.  Mon- 
trose unites  with  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Itcr- 
vlc.  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  Kegistered 
elcfrtors,  in  lMO-41,373  {Roumi/trp  Brtmrnt  i Factorp 
Rewrit,  IK3‘J  i AVie  Statuttcai  Account  qf  & oUanm, 
i rvr/arthtrr,  pp.  371 — 390.  ; and  eo/vofi/e  JVieo/c  Jis- 
formatitm.) 

MONT.SRRRAT.oneofthe BritUta  W.  IndUti  Island*, 
a dependency  on  Antigua,  from  which  it  is  dLsUAtit 
S.W.  27  m.;  In  Ut.  I«-  W N.,  long.  61^  W.  It  is 
about  ISm.  in  length,  and  5 m.  in  its  gre,xtest  breadth. 
Area,  estimated  at  about  30,(NN)  acres.  Pop.,  iu  In3>«, 
about  T.bOO,  of  whom  nearly  fi-7ths  were  blacks.  MoiiU 
serrat  consists  of  a range  of  stet‘p  abrupt  moitntAini, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  of  one  lofty  mountain,  3.5<Xk  ft.  high, 
the  summit  of  wiiich  has  tx'cn  broken  into  a variety  of 
deep  precipices  and  chasms.  The  upper  parts  are  al- 
together barren;  but  Ihe  base  of  the  memntain  slopes 
off  to  the  sea  by  a succeasiun  of  gentle  ridge*,  admit- 
ting of  cultivation  ; and  the  lower  parts  are  well  wa- 
tered, and  very  produirtive.  With  the  exception  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  unfavourably  situateil  near  the 
S.W.  beach,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  biUs  in  Us  rear, 
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loiercepting  the  tea  breete,  the  UUnd  enjoji  a compari- 
high  character  for  talubrttx.  ( TuUtKh'i  Hfpori  on 
tht  Hick^u,  4’C.  in  the  W.  Indies,  p.  In  13.443 
cwu.  tugar,  39.4(i0  gall.  rum.  and  l8,A2f>  gall,  molaa- 
»et,  were  Imported  trum  MonUerrat  into  the  U.  King- 
dom. The  UHal  value  uf  the  export*  and  import*  amount 
tual>out'J.5<i(V.  each.  Amount  awarded  to  the  colonial  pro. 
prietori  for  the  inanuroUtion  of  the  ilaret,  IIO.&58/.  ItU. ; 
the  average  value  of  a alave  from  1^22  to  1*<S0,  having 
been  about  37/.  ThU  iilaxid  waa  dlicovered  in  14d3,  bjr 
Columbut,  who  gave  It  Its  present  name,  it  was  co- 
ionUed  by  the  Kugilsb  In  1G33.  The  French  took  it  in 
IGi>M,  but  restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  (PoW. 
Pupert.  kc.y 

MONZA  (an.  Modatia),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
dclcg.  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  here  crossed  by  3 stone 
bridm,  9 in.  N.N.K.  Mlt.in.  Fop.,  in  lH37.  H.37M.  It  Is 
regularly  laid  out.  paved  with  round  stones,  and  tolerably 
well  built.  It  is  interesting  from  having  been  the  teat 
of  government  during  the  time  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom ; and  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  It  kept,  wi^ 
other  relict,  in  lu  cathedral,  an  edi&ce  tuppoted  to  <bite 
from  the  7th  centu^.  The  former  reiidence  of  the 
l.ombard  kingt  it  tald  to  have  been  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  court  of  justice.  Monaa  bat  a royal 
Mlacc,  with  dne  grounda,  greatlv  embelUahed  by  Prince 
Kugene  Ueauhamoii,  and  which  it  the  utual  aummer 
residence  of  the  Austrian  viceroy  ; a gymnasium  t 2 hos- 
pitals ; a theatre  ; and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stufik,  shawls,  h^.  and  leather.  {Diet.  Qeog. ; Conder's 
lUUn,  i.  347-3.) 

MUOLTAN.or  MOULTAN.  a dty  of  the  PuDjab, 
probably  the  MaUtot  Alexander's  histoHans.cap.  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Cbioaub  or  Aerstnes,  190  ro. 
S.W.  Lahore.  Lat  lO^  9^  N.{  long.  7I<>7'  R.  Pop. 
about  60.UOO,  one-third  of  whom  may  be  Hindoos ; the 
rest  are  Mohammedans,  the  Seiks  being  conflned  to 
the  garrison,  which  does  not  exceed  SOO  men.  iBumes's 
Bokhara,  ^e.,  I.  96.)  The  city  it  upwards  of  2 m.  in 
clrc.,  surrounded  by  a dilapidated  wall,  and  overlooked 
on  the  N.  by  a fortms  of  some  strength.  A consider, 
able  portion  of  the  town  evidently  stands  on  the  debris 
of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  houses  are  of  burnt 
brick,  with  flat  roofs  ; they  sometimes  rite  to  the  height 
of  6 slorii^s,  so  that  the  narrow  streets  are  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  fortress  of  Mooltan  It  an  irregular  hex- 
agon, with  a wait  of  burnt  brick,  40  n.  high  on  the  out- 
side, and  Banked  with  about  30  towers.  In  its  interior 
are  numerous  bouses,  now  uninhabited  and  falling  into 
ruin,  several  mosques,  and  a Hindoo  temple  of  high 
antiquity.  Mooltan  has  several  elegant  and  higliiy 
vcneraCM  tombs.  Its  inhaba  arc  principally  engage  in 
wi*aving  and  dyeing  cotton  cloths,  and  silks  of  a some- 
what coarser  texture  than  those  of  Baliawulpoor,  but 
wliich  are  largeiv  exported  into  the  adjacent  countries. 
Many  uf  the  fabrics  of  Mooltan  are,  as  of  old.  of  a purple 
colour,  and  Interwovcm  with  gold.  This  city  was 
formerly  frequented  by  a groat  number  of  pilgrims,  and 
alTordou  immense  pluitder  to  the  Mohammedans  in  712. 
It  was  captured  bv  Mahmoud,  uf  Ghltnce,  In  1010 ; by 
Mahnmou  Uhori,  in  1176  i by  Timour,  In  I39N  ; ami  by 
Kiinjeet  Singh,  in  ISIK,  since  which  it  has  telongcd  to 
the  dom.  of  Lahore.  [.Burnes't  Bokhara,  1.  93— lUO.  s 
Hafnilton's  K.  /.  Gnx.) 

MOOK8HEDABAI).  a large  eftr  of  BritUh  India, 
presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Hhaglrathi.  or  most 
sacred  branen  of  the  Ganges,  116  m.  N.  Calcutta.  Lat. 
S4'-'  II'  N.;  long.  l-V  £.  Pop.  estimated  by  Hamil- 
ton at  ICA.OOU.  In  point  of  appearance  Moorsheda- 
bad  canmK  compare  with  either  of  the  other  great 
cities  of  Bengal,  but  it  is  not  so  mean  as  has  been 
sometimes  represented.  '1  he  houses  are  prlncipallv  of 
mud  and  straw ; the  city  extends  for  A m.  along  6oth 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a number  of  brick  or  chuuamed 
houses  are  Interspersed  among  the  rest,  with  terraces, 
small  verandalis,  flat  roofs,  Ac.,  **  on  which  you  may  see 
tiie  owners,  in  their  Moorish  dresses,  smoking  their 
hookahs,  plajlog  chess,  or  walking  sedately  in  small 
parties.”  A great  many  small  mosques  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city;  but  a large  and  fine  looking 
Kuro)>ean  residence,  erected  bv  the  British  government 
for  the  residcucc  of  the  Bengal  nabob,  is  the  only  public 
building  worth  notice.  On  the  mooHe  jkeel,  a pool  iefi 
by  a funner  winding  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  Ac.,  built  by  .Aliserdi  Khan,  in  the  last  century, 
partly  with  materials  from  the  ruins  of  Gour.  Withm 
the  gateway  by  which  the  grounds  are  entered,  is  a 
handsome  mosque  of  fine  stone,  which  the  sealout  fr^ 
Quenters  have  concealed  with  thick  layers  of  whitewash. 
What  were  formerly  gardens  are  now  mere  naked  fields. 
Only  one  ftagment  of  the  palace  exists,  but  this  Is  an 
elegant  ruin,  consisting  of  4 arches  supported  by  5 
columns,  the  whole  uf  brautifully  polished  black  marble. 

Moorshedabad  Is  considered  unhealthy  from  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  sewers,  the  closene»s  and  filthiness 
of  the  streets,  and  the  rank  jungle  liitcrroingivd  with  the 
huts  and  bouses ; and  pvstiii'ntul  diseases  have  often 


< raged  here  with  much  violence.  It  Is  alto  exposed  to 
, the  attacks  of  dacoits  and  other  plunderers,  never  having 
been  fortified  except  by  on  occasional  rampart  during  the 
Mahrstta  invasion  in  the  last  century.  It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  oue  of  the  6 court*  of  circuit  under  the 
BengM  pretid. ; the  seat  of  a fillah  court ; the  residence 
of  the  district  collector  and  other  British  (UncUonarles, 
and  of  the  nattob  of  Bengal ; and  has  a British  College, 
founded  in  IM26,  and  endowed  with  an  income  uf  16.6U) 
rupees  a year. 

Moorshedabad  became  the  cap.  of  Bengal  in  I7M,  and 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  till  the  conquest 
of  Bengal  by  the  British  in  17.60.  It  was  then  virtually 
supers^ed  by  Calcutta,  to  which  the  revenue-buara, 
collector-jmeral,  Ac.  were  transferred  in  1761.  (//o- 

miUon's  E.  I.  (iaztieer  ; Mod.  Trav.,  lx.  146—161.) 

MORADABAD,  t town  and  distr.  of  British  India, 
prov.  Delhi,  llie  town,  on  the  Kanigunga.  106  m.  B. 
by  N.  Delhi,  is  one  of  the  roost  populous  and  flourishing 
seats  of  commerce  in  the  upt>er  provs.  It  has  some  good 
streets,  but  no  public  cdlflce  ^ any  linportaocc.  The 
district,  or  collectorste,  is  included  between  the  VUh 
and  30th  dt>gs.  of  N.  lat..  and  77°  40*  aivd  79*^  K.  long. 
Area,  6,d00  sq.  m.  Pop.,  probably  1,600,000.  It  U well 
watered,  twd  extenrire  tracts  are  very  fertile,  though  a 
good  de^  of  it  be  waste.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat  are 
the  chief  products  i the  latter  is  almost  Wholly  exported, 
the  foiKi  of  the  pop.  consisting  principally  of  iowaree, 
bajree,  Ac.  At  feast  one-fifth  part  of  the  land  Is  held 
rent-free.  Total  land  revenue,  (1329-30),  l'6A,tlO  rupees. 
(ParL  Benenme  lieport,  1832;  UamiUon,  E.  I,  Ua»ii~ 
teer. } 

MORAT  (Germ.  ilf«rfeM),asinalI  town  of  SwltxerUnd. 
cant.  Freiburg,  on  the  S.K.  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and.  on  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Lau- 
sanne, 14  m.  W.  by  S.  the  former  dty.  Pop.,  with  lu 
suburbs,  1,6K6.  It  Is  partially  walled  round : and  has  an 
andeni  castle,  now  ibe  residence  of  the  o^amimanm, 
an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  a Protestant  rol- 
ler, a public  library,  superior,  inferior,  and  commercial 
schools,  and  a brisk  transit  and  general  trade.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  several  Roman  antiquities  having  be<m 
discovered  here,  bos  led  to  the  supposition  that  Morat 
was  anciently  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Awentiemn  (now 
Avenche).  This  otherwise  insignificant  town,  owes  Us 
celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  under  its  walls  on 
the  22(1  of  June.  1476,  in  which  the  Swiss  totally  deteated 
the  invading  army  of  Charles  the  Bold,  'Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

**  Moral ! ib«  proud,  thr  patriot  ! vhrvr 
Ma;  RS(r  on  ghaMlv  irnphM*  thr  klohi. 

Nor  bliuh  fbr  Uxar  «Ho  conqucr’ii  cm  that  pisio. 

H«r«  UurKuud)  bcf]UMih'd  hu  tomblrv  baul, 

A bon)  Ihmp  tl  jruu^'h  ago  to  runaia  ; 

ThtmarlTot  ttwlr  tnemuiusit.'  CkU<U  BanU. 


The  lou  of  the  Burgundians  was  Immense  ; as  many  as 
Id.OQU  soldiers  having,  it  is  said,  been  left  on  the  ttelil, 
exclusive  of  those  drowned  in  the  lake.  'Hie  bone*  of 
the  slain  were  afterwards  collected.  In  memory  of  the 
battle,  in  a square  building,  called  an  ossuary.  This 
singular  monument,  after  standing  for  more  than  300 
years,  was  destroyed  in  1798,  by  the  soldiers  from 
Burgundy,  in  the  French  army.  But  though  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gallantry  and  devuttun  dUpUyed  by 
the  Swiss  on  this  occasion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Moral,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious defeat  at  Granson,  was  owing  quite  as  much  to 
his  rashness  and  fnlly,  as  to  the  bravery  of  hi*  rne- 
mles.  The  principal  strength  of  the  duke’s  army  con- 
sisted in  its  cavalry ; and  yet,  on  both  occasiuns,  be 
engaged  In  defiles  where  they  omld  not  act.  (L'Artde 
oirwT  In  Dates,  part  ii.  tom.  ii.  p.  96.) 

MORAVIA  (Germ.  .VnAren).  an  important  prov.  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  which,  including  Austrian  Silesia, 
locorporoted  with  it  since  17'^.extcmis  lx>tw  een  lat.  48^  4<P 
and  60^  2V  N.,  and  the  16th  and  19th  deg*,  of  K.  long., 
having  N.  Prussian  Silesia,  E.  and  S.K.  Galicia  and 
Hungary,  S.  the  latter  country  and  Austria,  and  W.  and 
N.^\ . Bohemia.  It  Is  of  a rhomboidat  shape  ; greatest 
length  about  186  m. ; average  breadth.  .66  ra.  Area, 
about  10,240  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1K38,  2,143,0.62.  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  prov.  Is  a mountainous  ridge  of  no  great  ele- 
vation. stretching  W.K.W.  and  K S^.B..  between  the 
Sudeten  Bund  on  the  W.  and  tho  Jablanka  mounuins, 
a branch  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  K.,  dividing  the 
waters  that  flow  N.  into  the  Oder  and  the  Baltic,  on  the 
one  band,  from  those  that  flow  8.  into  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  The  K.  and  W.  frontiers  of  the  prov.  are 
also  defended  by  mountain  ridges.  Excepting  in  the  N., 
the  country  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulating,  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  8.;  nearly  all  its  great  rivers,  in- 
cluding the  Morawa,  which  it  Is  intersected  from  N 
to  S..  and  whence,  also,  it  derives  Its  name,  the  Iglawo. 
Thayer.  Ac.,  llowing  in  that  direetkm.  The  Oder  has 
lu  sotircci  ill  the  N.  ridge.  Being  sheltered  on  the 
N„  K.,  and  W..  by  mountain  ranges,  and  lying  In 
general  only  ftom  600  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  1«t^  of 
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the  »m,  MoravU  enjcnri  a milder  climate  than  moat 
oountrlet  in  the  tame  uL  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  jrear  at  Olmiits  i«  about  48'-*  Fah.  The  wind  U 
moatly  from  the  S.,  and  the  atmuaphere  clear.  A 
large  pro|K>rtiun  of  the  toll  U very  fertile,  and  If  ad> 
▼aiitageoui  markets  could  l>e  found,  large  quantiliet  of 
com  might  be  raised  fur  exportation;  but.  in  coose* 
quence  of  the  want  of  the  latter,  the  attention  of  the 
inbalM.  has  been  of  late  devoted  mure  to  manufactures 
than  to  agriculture,  and  Moravia  is  no  lotiger  a country 
whence  supplies  of  cum  might  be  drawn,  at  a short 
notice,  on  a very  large  »calc. 

An  estate  of  mean  lise  romprtsrs  from  MSO  to  1,400 
acres  of  aralde  land,  from  HO  to  4i0  acres  uf  meadow 
land,  and  I.OOQ  to  2,500  or  more  of  wood,  according  to 
the  situatluo.  The  esutrs  conferring  the  right  uf  repre- 
sentaliuD  in  the  asseinblv,  and  wluch  are  only  hola  by 
knights  or  noble*,  are  ul'  all  sizes  from  a few  acres  to 
manr  sq.  miles  in  exteiiC  These  estates  can.  strictly 
speaking,  be  also  held  by  a commoner,  but  only  on  his 
paying  a portion  uf  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on  his  re< 
Doum-lng  the  right  to  all  kinds  of  potrouage  and  judicial 
aulhurity.  The  estates  of  mean  size  may  be  estimated 
at  2'3ds  of  the  whole  ; but  almut  30  estates  exceed  32 
Kntlish  sq.  m.  in  extent.  In  purchasing  land,  a profit 
of  from  4 to  4^  par  cent,  per  annu.n  is  generally  looked 
for.  The  size  of  the  peasant’s  holdings  it  very  various  : 
in  the  plains  it  may  about  2K  Knglith  acres ; but  in 
the  hilly  parts,  where  the  pop.  is  thinner  and  tlie  soil 
less  productive,  it  is  30,  4<>,  and  in  some  parts  70  acri*s. 
Half  holdings,  quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with 
small  gardens,  are  also  fretmeiiL.  It  is  supposed  that  ! 
of  the  peasant  families,  2.3ds  hold  land,  and  about 
l>3d  maybe  cunsldered  as  mere  labourers.  The  mode 
of  cullivalion  adopted  by  the  peasants  in  the  low  lands 
consists  in  a rotatlun  of  three  crops,  vis.  wheat,  rye, 
summer  com,  fallow  ; the  fallow  being  only  partial.  In 
the  hilly  parts,  the  fallows  are  used  for  potatoes,  tuniips, 
II.IX.  Ac. ; in  the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irregular.  On 
most  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles,  a better  rotation  of 
crops,  with  clover,  green  food,  and  meadows,  prevails,  oc* 
r«irdiiig  as  the  soil,  or  the  local  advantages  of  common 
grazing  (which  is  very  extensive)  render  it  uecessary.  The 
ftdiuwing  rotations,  among  others,  are  pursued  I.  Po. 
tatoes.  with  manure  ; 2.  Mricy,  or  oats,  with  clover ; 3. 
Clover  hay  ; 4.  Clover  os  pasture  ; S Kye  ; 6.  Oats.  In 
heavy  f4>ils  ; — I.  Winter  com  with  dung  ; 2-  Barley,  with 
clover;  3.  (Mover;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Green  fialder,  with  ma. 
nure;  6.  Wheat:  7.  Pease  and  beans;  g.  Itye.  In  the 
low  lanils  millet  is  a good  deal  cultivate ; in  the  moun* 
tains  Aax.  On  the  estate  of  a Moravian  nobleman,  which 
Is  cultivated  In  a superior  manuer,  but  is  by  no  means  of 
a superior  quality  of  soil,  as  compared  with  other  estates 
In  the  same  prov..  the  following  Is  tbe  average  produce 
of  corn  per  acre  : — 
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Distilleries,  and  even  breweries,  are  commonly  esta- 
blished on  the  low  farms  ; and,  within  a few  years,  beet- 
root sugar  manufactories  have  become  frequent. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  lands  on  lease  in  this  i>art  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  few  cau>s  in  which  this  mode  of 
tenure  occurs,  must  rather  be  considered  as  exceptions 
than  as  a rule.  From  the  iieasants’  holdings  the  lord 
usually  derives. — l«t.  All  tn.it  was  stipulated  on  the 
ortginat  cession  of  the  land,  whether  In  the  shape  of  a 
rent  charge  in  money  or  otherwise.  2>lly.  The  I.andf 
tHittm,  or  tine  on  transfer,  whether  br  sale  or  Inheritance 
(usually  5 per  cent.}.  3d1y.  The  Robot,  or  personal  ser- 
vice, the  maximum-of  whirh  has  been  fixed  by  law.  This 
consists  generally  in  3 days'  work,  with  a waggon  and 
horses,  w eekly,  for  the  peasant’s  whole  holding ; the 
half-holding  gives  l|  day's  work,  and  the  quarter-hold* 
ing  8 or  3 «iays'  labour,  weekly  ; cutlagrrs  give  from  10 
to  13  days  p«^  annum.  4thly.  The  right  of  grazing  on 
uncultivated  Callows  and  stubide;  which,  however,  the 
peasant  may  exercise  u|>od  the  Isind  of  his  lord.  5thly. 
The  great  and  small  tithe*,  which  are  often  ceded  to  the 
church,  or  have  been  otherwise  transferred.  Dominical 
property  (allodial  estates)  pays  in  general  no  tithe.  The 
peasant  may  eede,  or  leave  by  will,  his  holding  to  which- 
ever of  his  sons  he  pleases  ; iMt  it  is  then  usually  charged 
with  a sum  for  each  of  his  ttnghers  and  sisters.  The 
custom  prev.alU  of  leaving  it  to  the  rldest  son;  but  it  is 
oRrn  crthHl  during  the  life  of  the  father,  who  retains  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  protiuce  for  his  own  use : this 
renerallv  happens  when  the  father  wishes  to  free  his  son 
mom  Uablllty  to  the  conscription. 

Flax  is  cultivated  In  C'mriiler.ible  quantities  by  the 
descendants  of  German  and  Duhemitn  settlers,  in  the 


circles  of  Bronn  and  Olmuts:  It  is  celebrated  for  it« 
Oneness  and  length,  and  Is  second  only  to  that  of  Si- 
lesia. In  certaiu  favourable  situations,  tbe  soil  azal 
ciliuate  of  Moravia  are  well  adapted  to  the  grape;  and 
for  some  time  after  this  was  ascertained,  the  a|>propiia- 
tions  of  land  to  this  kind  of  culture  were  so  considerable, 
that  government  supposed  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
to  issue,  in  IHU3,  au  order  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of 
new  vineyards.  Wine  is  mostiv  grown  in  the  S.  circle* 
of  Znaym,  Briinn,  and  Hradisen  : the  average  yearly  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  4341,600  eimrrs  ; a good  deal  of 
which  Is  ex{>orted  to  the  adjacent  prova  Large  quanti- 
ties uf  brandy  and  lieer  are  also  made.  Fruits  of  many 
kinds  arc  so  plentiful,  that  Moravia  Is  usually  stvled  tha 
orchard  of  Austria.  The  forests,  funnerly  much  dimi- 
nished by  Imprudf-nt  waste,  are  now  better  attended  to. 
The  patiure  groumls  are  extensive  in  the  mountains, 
and  a large  proportion  uf  the  Austrian  heavy  cavalry 
horses  is  itimished  by  this  prov.  Cattle  are  not  very  ex- 
teusively  brvd ; contidi>rabIe  numbers  are  sent  thither 
from  Poland  to  the  marki*ts  of  Olmuts.  and  from  Hun- 
gary to  those  of  Ausrlts.  In  1837.  of90,0(J7  head  of  oxen 
sola  in  Olmuts,  74. 1H4  were  from  Galicia.  LarK  dorks 
of  sheep  are  depastured  in  the  mountainous  distriru  ; 
their  mimliers  n.'sviiig  Increased  with  the  increase  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  breeds^  hare  b^n  ma- 
terially improved  by  crossing  with  morinos,  Ac. ; though, 
from  want  of  proper  rare,  the  wool  of  Moravia  is 
still  inferior,  ana  most  part  of  the  raw  material  required 
is  importt*d  from  contigumu  provs.  Hogs  and  geese 
ore  bred  in  groat  numbers  for  exportation,  and  game  Is 
very  abundant.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  iron,  cop- 
{»er.  lead,  and  coal  t gold  and  silver  mines  were  wroughc 
jtrevUiusly  to  the  troubles  of  the  15th  and  lUb  centuries, 
when  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  works  hare  iif>C 
since  been  resumed.  Alum,  marble,  and  excellent 
building  stone  are  found  : among  other  minerals  is  a 
ipreirs  of  stone,  which,  when  first  dug  up,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  moulded  with  the  band,  but  which  hardens  on 
exposure  to  the  air : a great  many  pipe4x>wls  are  made 
Brum  it. 

Manmfaetttres  and  Trade. — Notwithstanding  its  in- 
land position,  this  prov.  has  made  a very  considerable 
progress  in  manufactures,  and  has  became,  since  the 
close  of  Last  century,  one  of  the  most  thriving  portions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens,  linens,  and  rnttona 
are  all  made  on  a large  scale ; the  first  two  consuming 
hut  only  all  the  wool  and  flax  raised  in  the  country,  but 
requiring  a importation  from  other  parts.  Wool  la 
brought  from  Hungary ; flax  from  Silesia  and  Austriais 
Poland.  The  oldest  woollen  manufactures  are  in  the 
I neighbourhood  of  IgUu.  in  the  W. ; but  those  of  Brunn 
are  now  the  roost  extensive  and  important.  Woollens  are 
also  extensively  manufactured  in  other  towns  ; and,  ex- 
clusive of  the  goods  produced  in  roanufacturing  establish- 
ments, large  quantities  are  made  by  tbe  peasants  and 
others  for  domestic  use.  Linen  and  thread  are  also 
largely  produced ; and  cotton  factories,  some  of  which 
are  on  a very  extensive  scale,  have  bwn  established, 
though  w ith  but  indiff>‘rent  success,  in  many  part*  of  the 
prov.  Dyeing,  especially  fine  Turkey  red  colours,  Is  suc- 
cessfully and  extensively  carried  on  at  Brutin.  almost  all 
the  clotn  made  in  Moravia  being  sent  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  other  manufactures,  such  os  those  of  silk, 
leather,  paper,  pot.ash,  glass,  beet-root  sugar,  Ac.,  are 
also  of  considerate  importance  ; and  their  prc^iicts  are 
exported  to  the  contiguous  countries,  and  to  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  the  I«evant.  Tbe  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  wool,  nil,  flax,  raw  cotton,  silk,  cattle,  wine, 
and  hardware.  The  only  navigable  river  Is  the  Morawa  ; 
and  hitherto  ^tocids  have  been  almost  always  cooveyed  in 
waggons.  For  these  there  are  two  great  commercial 
mi^s,  both  leading  from  V'irnna;  the  one  passing  by 
Prague.  Znaym,  and  Iglau,  in  the  west ; tbe  other  by 
Brunn  and  (ilmuU  In  the  centre  of  the  prov.  But  the 
facilities  for  trade  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  vastly 
auraented  by  the  formation  of  the  railway  from  Vienna 
to  Bochnla,  in  Gallria,  which  passes  through  the  valley 
of  the  Morawa  in  this  prov.  as  far  as  Magiwdi.  having 
branch  railways  to  Brunn  and  Olrauti.  The  ennn- 
pletiun  of  this  great  undertaking  will  be  of  signal  advan- 
ta^  to  the  prov. 

The  government  of  Moravia,  which  Is  entitled  a mar- 
qtiisote.  is  administered  by  a gorenmr  with  direct  autho- 
rity from  Vienna.  Like  the  other  provs.  of  the  empire, 
it  has  Us  States,  or  assembly  of  the  clergy.  noidUty, 
knights,  and  citizens  ; but  the  power  or  influence  of  this 
assembly  is  very  limited.  It  meets  annually,  nut  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  taxes,  but  their  distribution 
end  mode  of  collection.  I'he  prov.  is  tulidivided  into  8 
districts  nr  circles,  each  of  which  has  one  or  two  tri- 
bunals of  original  Jurisdiction,  and  a high  court  of  appeal 
sits  in  BrOnn. 

Rdmratton  is  very  generally  dilTiised  (n  this  prov.,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  comparatively  civilised,  la 
1K3A,  it  had  1,806  elementary  srnonls.  whicli  were  at- 
teo<M  by  no  fewer  than  872.638  children,  being  about 
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I’ftthpart  of  the  pop. : there  U «l«o  a great  number  of 
•u|N>nur  •chooU,  ana  the  prur.  !•  well  proTlded  with  the 
higher  cla«i  of  >uminarie«.  Amntig  othen.  it  ha«  a uni* 
eertity  at  OlmuU,  which,  lo  1H3H,  was  attended  by 
■tiidenU;  it  has  also  CacuUiet  of  sciriica  at  Brunn  and 
NichoUbiirg ; an  academy  of  the  prt>vinctal  states  at 
OlmiiU  : s<mools  of  rural  economy  at  Briimi  and  Olmuts. 
attritded.  In  1H3H,  by  lOil  pupils  ; and  II  gymnasia,  whkh, 
in  the  same  year,  ha*l  h7  teachers,  and  't,76d  pupils.  But, 
how  creditable  soever  to  the  government,  still  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  useful  sciences,  or  those,  rather, 
that  are  directly  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  In  some  degree,  also,  to  the  business  of  admlniitra* 
tion.  are  those  only  that  meet  with  any  encouragement, 
either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions All  speculative  studies,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  the  principles  of  politics  aud  jmlltlcal 
economy,  are  not  merely  discouraged  but  proscribed  : — 
" Ce  que  veut  avaut  tout  la  politique  Autrichtenne," 
says  M.  Saint- Marc  Glrardln,  “ e’est  tecalme  et  le  r^ms  ; 
elfe  veut  que  le  peuple  soli  tranqullle,  et  pour  cela  elle 
vent  qii'II  soit  neureux.  Elle  veut  aussi  qu'il  ait  de 
rinstruction.m^s  Cette  instruction  quiapprtndirbomme 
i mieux  se  servir  de  ses  forces  et  ae  celles  de  la  nature, 
qui  fait  les  hons  ouvrlers,  les  bona  laboureurs,  et  non 
cette  Instruction  qut  agace  rinteUigonce,  qul  lul  apprend 
i douter,  i ralsonner,  i examiner.  Vuulox-vous  Mre 
mckaolden,  manufacturier,  agrlculteur,  archiiecte  ? Vous 
trouverei  k cet  6gard,  en  Autriche,  tout  ce  qu'il  vous 
faiit : fcolet,  colleges,  profesteurs,  laboratolres,  oollec- 
tions.  Voulei-Tous  6tre  avocat,  publlciste,  bommo  de 
le'trcs,  e’est-i-dire  ralsonner.  dlscuter,  douter  ? Alles 
ailleurs,  alles  bien  loin ; c«  nVst  point  m Autriche  que 
Vous  trouveres  de  bonnes  ^colcs  pour  de  pareilles  fan- 
taislei.  L'uttle  plutht  que  le  beau,  le  pratique  plutdt  que 
la  th^rir,  le  soin  du  corps  pluthC  que  le  soin  de  rintelli- 
genre,  voiU  la  maxinw  fondamemale  de  rAutriche.  De 
U suit  la  mesqtiinerie  des  itudea  cla.>>slquirs.  ct  la  pros- 
petite  des  etudes  uiuelles,  le  neant  et  Vohscurit^  pro- 
nmde  de  runiveriite  de  Vienne,  et  la  juste  renommer  de 
son  institut  polytechnique."  ( ritutrmclio» 

CIS  Auirichr,  par  his  Ihplomate  ttrangrr,  1841 , p.  M. ) 

For  a lrngtbem*d  period  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianitr.  the  Moravians  were  divided  between  the 
I.alin  and  Greek  churches  ; but  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation spread  widely  in  this  pruv.  in  the  16th  century. 
The  intolerant  proceeuings  of  tne  Austrian  gov.  obliged, 
however,  many  Protestant  families  to  emigrate  into  other 
countries,  and  many  others  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg ; so  that  at  present  the  Hum. 
C'ati).  faith  greatly  predomliuiles  over  every  other.  There 
ts  now,  however,  tne  most  perfect  tideration  fur  all  sorts 
of  rreeids.  The  archbishopric  of  Ulmiils  it,  next  to  the 
primacy  of  Hungary,  (he  richest  see  in  the  empire  ; 
and  the  chapter  of  OIroUti  enjoy  (he  valuable  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  this  high  functionary  from  among 
thfir  own  members.  The  Calvlnltts  have  (heir  lupcr- 
intrndent  at  Uruun,  and  the  Lutherans  theirs  at  Ingro- 
wUs.  The  inbab.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian  stock, 
divided  into  many  dilferent  tribes  ; but  among  the  pop. 
there  are  estlmatcfi  to  be  aliout  4.V),000  Germans,  residing 
mostly  in  the  towns,  30.(KNI  Jews,  and  a few  Bohemians, 
llimg'arians,  Ac.  This  territory  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Quadl  and  Marcomanni.  These,  or  cognate, 
tribn  are  said,  alter  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Attila,  to  have  founded  a republic  here,  w iilch  maintained 
a precarious  independence  for  some  centuries,  and  was 
afterwards  erected  into  a kingdom,  extending,  in  the  9th 
century,  over  Bohemia,  Brandenburg.  Silesia,  and  part 
of  Hungary,  Ae.  Moravia  lubsequenrly  belonged  alter- 
nately to  toe  Bohemians  and  Hiinnrians  : it  was  finally 
annexed  to  Austria,  together  with  Bohemia,  in  |ft‘J7,  It 
was  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and 
Austro-Kusslan  armies,  in  IKOA.  (Orsferr.  Nat.  Emcfcl.i 
Brrthaut ; AUg.  LartArr,  J^e.  iv.) 

MORAY,  or  Elgin,  a marlt.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  being  the  middle  district  of 
the  old  prov.  of  Moray,  having  N.  the  Moray  Frith,  E. 
the  co.  Banff,  S.  Inverness,  ana  VV.  Inverness  and  Nairn. 
It  consists  of  a N.  and  principal  portion,  and  of  a smaller 
portion  on  the  S.,  detached  from  the  main  body  by  the 
fiucrventlon  of  a part  of  Inverness  ; and  comprises  In  all 
3t>7,‘iU)  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a considerable 
tract  of  low,  light,  arable  land  along  the  shore,  the  rest 
of  the  surface  is  rugged  aud  mountainous.  Tlie  climate 
on  the  coast  district  is  cumparatlvely  mild  for  Its  latitude  ; 
and  for  a lengthened  period  wheat  has  been  succeasfully 
raised  in  this  district,  which  ocCAsionally  supplies  tome 
of  the  best  samples  to  the  London  market.  Tnit  district 
Is  also  well  suited  for  the  turnip  hiM(>andry,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced,  and  agriculture  has  been  In 
other  respects  nsatcrlally  ameliorated ; though,  on  the 
whole,  the  progress  of  Improvement  has  been  less  rai>id 
In  this  than  In  most  districts  of  Scotland.  Sheep-farmlng 
it  not  carried  on  upon  a large  scale ; but  the  stock  of 
cattle  has  been  Improved  by  crossing  with  the  bret*ds  of 
Skye  and  Argyle.  Property  mostly  in  Urge  estates. 
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Farms  of  all  sites  \ the  farm  buildings  were  forroerljr 
wretched,  but  Chose  on  the  principal  farms  have  been 
mostly  rebuilt,  and  are  now  substantial  and  commo- 
dious. Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  4j.  1^.  an  acre. 
Manufactures  unimportant.  Lead,  iron,  lime,  freestone, 
and  slate  are  met  with  ; but  the  first  two  are  not  wrought, 
and  of  the  others  only  the  freestone  to  any  extent,  it  is 
partly  Intersected  ami  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Spey,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Findhom.  and  has  the 
l^uskle  in  its  centre.  The  salmon-fisheries,  especially 
those  on  the  Spey,  are  Important  and  valualile.  This  co. 
is  united  with  Nairn  under  one  sheriff  and  lo  returning 
1 m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  fur  the  co..  In 
1839-40.  630.  The  bors-  of  Elgin  and  Forres  unite  with 
other  bnrs.  to  sending  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  is 
divided  into  30  pars.,  and  In  1H3I  had  6^19  Inhab. 
houses,  7,768  f.imilies.  and  34.331  persons,  of  whom 
13,779  were  males,  and  l8,4-'>3  females.  Valued  rent  of 
the  CO.  6.3,600/.  Scutch.  Annual  value  of  real  property, 
in  I81S.  73,388/. 

' MOHBIllAN',  a marit.  dec.  of  France,  fonnerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany;  uetween  lat.  47^  \y  and 
48"^  ly  N.,  and  long.  2^  and  3'^  4.V  W.  ; having  K.  COtes 
du  Nord,  R.  Ille-et-Vllaine,  and  Loire  Inferieure.  W. 
Flnlitcrre,  and  S.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
about  70  m. ; breadth  varying  from  30  to  45  m.  Area, 
699,641  hoctan-s.  Pop.,  In  IKK.  433JS33.  The  coast-line 
is  very  Irregular,  presenting  many  inlets  of  the  sea; 
f^om  one  of  which  a capacious  bay,  called  by  the  Bretnns 
MurbiAtm,  or  the  "Little  Sea,"  the  dec.  derives  its 
name.  Several  islarHls,  Including  Bellelsie  and  Grolx, 
belong  to  this  dep.  Tlie  N.  and  centre  parts  of  Morbihan 
are  hilly ; but  towards  the  S.  are  some  tolerably  exien- 
aive  plains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vilame.  with 
the  Oust  in  the  E.,  and  the  Rlavet,  Scorff.  Ac.  in  the 
W.  Some  of  them  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  but 
none  is  of  any  cnnsiderahle  site.  The  canal  of  the  Bla- 
vet,  ft'om  Henneboo  to  Pootlvv,  is  wholly  included  in 
this  dep.,  and  a great  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to 
Brest  Is  within  its  llioits.  The  climate  Is  mild,  but 
damp,  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  cloudy,  and  violent  storms  are  frequent  in 
winter.  A larre  proportion  of  the  soil  Is  stony  ; the 
vegetable  mould  Is  every  where  scanty,  but  towards 
the  coast  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  In  1^.  it  was  esti- 
mated that  260.971  hectares  were  arable,  69.0A3  do.  In 
pasture.  34,463  do.  in  woods,  and  16.880  da  in  orchards 
and  gardeus  ; while  no  fewer  than  391  ..390  do.  were  occu- 
pied by  heaths,  wastes.  Ac.  Agriculture  It  extremely 
backward ; but  more  com,  princi|tally  rye,  oats,  and 
wheat,  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  coniump- 
rioD ; and  a good  deal  of  rye  bread  is  made  for  ex- 
portation. The  cultlratinn  of  the  potato  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Turnips,  hemp,  flax,  Ac.  are  grown  ; and  almut 

700.000  hectol.  of  cider  are  prmlucea  annnally.  Near 
Guer  It  the  model  farm  of  Coetbo,  where  300  pupils  aro 
instructed  in  the  details  of  agriculture  and  the  auxiliary 
sciences,  at  the  ex|>cnse  of  governmeoL  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  an  important  business,  and  (he  breeds  of  U>th 
oxen  and  the^  are  In  the  course  of  being  Improved. 
Butter,  both  fresh  and  salted.  Is  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  The  annual  prudtire  of  wool  is  estimati>d  at 

330.000  kilogr.  The  horses,  though  small,  are  strong  and 
good.  Becs  are  very  extensively  rear^ ; and  Hugo 
states  that  4.'8).Ono  kilogr.  of  hom*y,  and  30,000  kilogr.  uf 
wax,  are  annually  exported,  worth  together  about  37.V**'0 
fr.  In  1835.  of  96.603  properties,  subject  to  the  cxm- 
triimtion  foncicre,  45J/34  were  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr., 
and  13,388  at  from  A to  10  fr. : 36  only  were  assessed  at 

1.000  fr.  or  u]>wards.  The  conger,  oyster,  and  other 
fisheries  are  Important ; but  especially  that  of  pilchards, 
which  employs  In  the  season  about  AOO  boats,  manned  by 
2,-VK)  fishermen.  About  5-7lhi  of  the  fish  taken  are  sold 
fresh,  and  the  remainder  being  ialt<*d,  make  up  about 

15.000  barrels.  The  nett  produce  of  the  pilcbanl  fishery 
is  estimated  by  Hugo  at  L400,00n  fr.  a year.  Manufac- 
tures are  of  coasiderabte  importance.  The  iron  works 
are  said  to  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  l,.5un  to 

3.000  workmen.  The  woollen  cloth  factories  at  Josselln 
and  Malestroit  employ  together  abmit  900  bands ; and 
the  tanneries  are  supposed  to  furalsb  products  worth 

800.000  fr.  a year.  W|>rr,  glass  wares,  linen  siuflk, 
cotton  yam,  lare,  hats,  bwr,  rneratcal  products,  Ac.  are 
also  ptwured ; there  are  building  docAs  at  L'Orient, 
Vannes.  QuilMTon,  Port  I-ouis,  Ac. ; and  salt  is  made  on 
the  coast  aod  islands  of  the  ostlmat^  value  of  1,000.000 
fr.  a year.  Murbihan  Is  divided  Into  4 arronds.  ; chief 
towns,  Vannes,  threap.,  L'Orient.  Ploermel,  and  Pon- 
tlvy.  It  sends  6 mems.  to  the  Cham,  of  Dep.  No.  of 
electors  (IH38.30),  1.453.  Total  public  revenue  (1831) 
8.830.U7  fr. ; expenditure  In  the  same  year,  11.9^,084 
fr. : the  greater  portion  of  which  was,  however,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  naval  and  military  estab.  of  the  dep. 
(Htigo,  art  Morbihan  Frmch  QJJlcial  TabUa.) 

M()HEA  (an.  Fflvponnenu),  a principal  div.  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  S.  p.^rttonof  continental  Europe, 
consisting  of  a peninsula  attached  to  N.  Greece  by  the 
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ItthmuB  of  Coiinth,  hctwreti  lat.  VP  IV  and  W K., 
and  long.  Sl^d'andiS^  30'  K.;area  rvtimatrd  bjrThlrrtch 
at  8.N00  *q.  m.  Pop.,  In  1X8.^,  al>out  380.UMJ.  It  !■  Mid  to  de- 
li vo  lu  modem  name  from  the  re*<*mblance  that  It  beam 
to  a mulberry  leaf ; and  it*  coast,  which  Is  dtt'plr  indented 
with  gnlphs  and  inlets,  has  numerous  hes^Iands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Ca|«  Skyllu,  eaitward;  ^-*1^*  Mata- 
pan,  <>al)<J.  and  St.  Angelo,  southward,  and  Ca|ic  Tor- 
nese  westward.  Us  surlace  is  extremely  dlrcrstlied,  but 
nay  be  generally  described  as  a lofty  table-land,  tra- 
versed by  a main  rid»te  connertetl  northward  with  the 
chain  of  N.  (ireece.  and  running  southward  to  <lape  .Ma> 
taisan.  its  rtilmlnating  point  (Mount  ’laygetus)  rising 
h,il.%  n.  above  the  sea.  Three  braiKhes  detach  them- 
sel  vet  tVom  the  main  range  ; oi>e  running  eastward  into 
the  peninsula  of  .\rgolis,  and  another.  Mount  Malero 
(an.  I*armm),  running  S 8.K.,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
.Igran  Sea  ; while  a third,  known  In  durerent  (tarts  by 
the  different  names  of  t'yllene,  Prymauthus.  and  Oienos, 
takes  a westerly  course  to  Cape  roriiese.  Many  of  these 
mountains  att^n  a height  ol  ft.  : their  geological 

constitution  is  of  limestone  lying  on  clay-slate,  inter- 
spersed In  a few  places  by  primitive  rocks : and  their 
•Met  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  plentifully  clothed 
with  pines.  Sri,  oaks,  and  other  drcidiinus  trees.  The 
plaint  are  of  no  great  extimt  : the  largest  are  those 
of  Tri|io|iita  in  Arcadia,  of  Nisi  in  .Messenla,  and 
Gastuni  in  Plls.  Numcroas  rivers  and  streams  run 
from  the  mountain-reruns  in  all  directions  ; the  Houphia 
{.Hf*kms)  is  by  far  the  largest,  having  a general  N.W. 
course  «>f  more  than  70  m.,  and,  with  Its  tributaries,  the 
Ladon  and  Rrytnanthus,  draining  nearly  I-^  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula  Next  in  sire  is  the  (last uni  {an.  Prnctus). 
Hsing  on  Mount  l->ymanthus.  and  flowing,  as  well  as 
the  Uut-mencioned.  into  the  Gulph  of  Arkhadia : the 
Iri  (an.  Kurotai),  which  Is  the  principal  river  of  I>a- 
conia.  fotti  into  the  Gulph  of  Kolukythla : the  other 
strrams  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  rapid  in  winter,  but 
dried  up  in  summer.  Embosomed  in  the  mmintains  are 
several  lakes ; but  none  deserves  any  particular  men- 
tion except  Zaraka  (the  ancient  Stfmpka^uti,  which 
has  two  remarkable  iatavotMra,  or  subterraneous  ca- 
verns, to  which  Us  waters  are  almost  conflned  during 
summer,  and  by  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  little  river  Krasinus,  falling  into  the 
Gulph  of  Nsupbla  near  the  Lemeau  Lake,  now  little 
more  than  a ror<ly  marsh.  (See  Herod,  vl.  7C  ) The  at- 
mosphere of  the  f^orea  is  generally  pure,  and  the  climate 
mild,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  very  oppressive  in  the  lower  districts  ; and 
in  winter  the  couctry  is  exposed  to  hurricanes,  and 
liable  to  be  inundated  by  heavy  rains : fogs,  also, 
are  common  at  that  season.  aiHi  tne  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  snow  from  December  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary. Epidemics,  originating  in  malaria,  are  common 
diseases  in  sumnser,  esnecUlly  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the  W.  ciNsst  from 
Patras  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kouphla.  which  are  the 
most  unhe^thy  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  coldest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthiest  region,  is  the  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Arcadia:  the  severity  of  Its  climate 
Is  noticed  by  many  authors,  and  it  nrobobly  gave  to  Its 
inltabs.  that  robust  habit  of  body  wfiirh  fitted  them  not 
only  for  the  pastoral  life  but  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
occasioned  the  old  proverb  recorded  by  Ath«*na>us,  that 
" a man  should  choose  hit  slaves  from  Phrygia,  but  bis 
allies  from  Arcadia.  (Dcmn.  i.  ’/i.) 

The  mure  elevated  regions  are  devoted  to  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  and  gonta,  the  latter  being  to  the  former 
as  about  I to  4.  'Ine  wool  is  coarse ; but  the  ewes  afford 
good  milk,  butter,  and  cheeee.  These  flocks  sulR>r  much 
from  jackals  and  wtdves,  as  well  at  from  a disease 
called  the  eitioghi4,  or  plague.  Colonel  Leake  states  the 
number  of  sheep  and  g'^s  in  Ells  alone  to  have  been,  in 
his  time,  about  4AO,000.  Tlie  uncultivated  land  serves, 
also,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  which,  however,  are  used 
only  fur  draught, goat's  flesh  or  mutton  being  uiiiveraally 

fireferred  for  food.  The  best  breeds  are  said  to  be  found 
n (‘orinth ; and  bulls  from  this  district  are  often  sent  to 
Improve  the  breeds  In  other  parts  of  the  Mores.  The 
vaHeys  ami  plains  are,  generally  speaking,  very  fertile, 
and,  with  the  most  Imperfect  tillaw,  yield  large  crops. 
The  produce  of  Elis  comprises  i^eat.  two  kinds  of 
kotcuM,  called  koiambokki,  maise,  and  flax.  Wheat,  on 
sec<Midary  land,  it  sown  in  Oct.  i but  on  the  richest,  in 
Nov.,  l>cc.,  and  even  so  late  as  Jan.:  harvest,  on  the 
plains,  begins  early  in  Jane,  and  U not  entirely  over  till 
the  mhldlc  of  Aug.  The  kalambokkl  Is  sown  in  April, 
and  gathered  in  Sept.  Along  the  N.  coast  large  quan- 
tities of  the  currant  grape  are  raised,  and  the  average 
yearly  production  of  currants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Patras,  is  stated  by  Colorrel  Lc^e  to  amount  to  &,(KX).iX)0 
lbs.,  or  about  one  half  Che  amount  of  that  raised  in 
Zaiite.  Argolls  produces  extensive  crops  of  rice  and  cot- 
ton.  the  former  being  a constderahle  article  of  trade 
betviKm  Nauplla  and  Constantinople.  Colton  is  like- 
wise raised  In  Measenta  and  Lacoma,  ai>d  olive  oil. 
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highly  esteemed  all  over  Greece  Corn  Is  raised  In  tlio 
irrigated  parts  of  Arcadia  i tiut  the  greater  pan  of  that 
reniral  district  is  employed  for  pasturage.  Agficultora, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  insecurity  of  proparty, 
the  oppressions  utKler  which  the  peasantry  nave  la- 
boured, and  to  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  farmers 
to  old  and  Imperfect  method  of  husbandry,  is  in  a moat 
degraded  state.  Tidersch  and  Burgess,  however,  report 
a marked  improvement  in  the  co^ition  of  the  rural 
pop.  within  the  last  few  years.  Land  used  formerly  to  be 
let  on  liie  metayer  system  ; the  proprietor  belug  at  all 
expenses,  and  receiving  two  thirds  of  the  crop,  clear  of 
tax  ; but  since  Greece  nas  been  separated  from  Turkey, 
fxsoly  nine  tenths  of  the  land  has  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  government,  wlilch  offers  it  for  Ullage  to  any  one  who 
will  agree  to  pay  a quarter  part  of  the  produce  for  rent : 
the  remaining  tenth  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  individuals, 
chiefly  sm.-Ul  proprurtom,  and  is  charge  with  a tax  of 
one  (etith  of  its  produce,  and  the  addiUonal  burden  of 
ohltging  the  labouring  peasant  to  bring  his  tithe  in  kind 
from  a great  distance  to  the  town  la  which  it  is  collected. 
(ffurgeti's  (Sreece  and  I^roant,  L ISI.)  The  annual 
produce  of  corn  was,  a few  years  back,  estimated  by  I'ol. 
Leake  at  30».«S’0  kilos  of  Ti  okes(each  okerMI  Iba.). 
The  flora  and  fauna  of  tbe  peninsula  differ  in  few  rrspecta 
from  those  of  N.  Greece. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Morea  are  unimportant  In 
amount,  but  comprise  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  salt.  The  export  trade  consists 
chiefly  of  w ine,  oil,  currants,  rice,  fruit,  and  wool ; its  chief 

STts  being  Sauptia,  Patras,  Gorinth,  and  Navarin.  The 
orea,  which  under  the  Turks  was  divided  into  the  2 
tandjaks  of  Tripoliesa  and  Mistra,  Is  now  distributed  into 
the  ■^nolnes  of  Argolis  and  Corinth,  Archaiaand  Ells,  Ar- 
cadia, Messenia,  and  Laconia,  these  being  again  subdi- 
vid'Mi  into  3.%  eparchies.  Tripolixia  was  the  rap.  under 
the  Turks,  but  recently  it  has  greaUy  drcaj’ed  : Nauplia, 
the  modem  cap.,  has  about  lO.UUOinhabitanls.  Tbeolher 
prinrlftal  tuwns^re  Patras  (7,bU0),  Modon  (6,000),  Corinth 
(A.bo*)].  and  Koron  (4.000) . 

The  most  interesting  features,  however,  to  the  classi- 
cal travellrr  are  the  remains  of  many  ancient  cities,  ex- 
isting In  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  glory.  Among  the 
principal  are  three  mentioned  by  liumcr  (II.  iv.  Al.) 
.Sparta  is  to  be  iraced  only  iu  ita  ruins  ; but  toe  beauty  of 
its  position,  on  five  hills  close  to  the  Kurotas,  still  recalls 
the  **  pleasant  Lacedwmon.*'  Various  remains  of  aockmt 
architecture,  In  the  form  of  dilapidated  walls,  temples, 
and  forts,  exist  in  different  (>arts  of  the  country,  aitd  are 
described  by  the  general  name  of  Paiaio-Ctutro.  Of  the 
Cyclopean,  or  primitive  mode  of  building  with  uncement- 
ed blocks  of  stone,  the  chief  relict  are  at  Mycen*  and 
Tirynt.  At  Mxntlnca  the  circuit  of  the  walls  Is  still  vi- 
sible ; and  the  outlines  of  the  celebrated  field  of  battle 
may  be  traced.  The  scene  of  the  Olympic  games, 
though  not  ascertained  with  complete  certamty,  was  near 
the  influx  of  the  small  river  Chideus  Into  the  Alpbeus. 
I'hese  interesting  ruins  are  desiTibcd  at  some  length 
UDiler  their  resp^ive  heads,  to  which  the  curious  are 
referred  f(^  further  information.  The  reader  will  find 
also  some  notice  of  tbe  present  inhabitants  of  the  Morea, 
Ac.. in  the  general  article  (iKiBCB  (I.  <J23 — 92U.). 

Tbe  Peloponnesus,  which,  before  it  received  that  name, 
was  called  sucrcsiivcly  Apia  and  Argus,  received  Ita 
a)>pellation  from  the  Phrygian  Pelopt,  whose  deeceod- 
oms  were  afterwards  cx|>elled  by  the  lleracUdos.  lu 
ancient  history  forms  a part  of  that  of  Greece  gene- 
rally. After  the  destruction  of  the  Achiean  leag;ue 
by  the  Homans,  anno  146  a.c..  it  was  formed,  with 
the  rest  of  Greece,  into  the  Homan  prov.  of  Achaia ; 
and  continued,  either  really  or  nominally,  a portion  of 
that  empire  during  1,3-^  rears.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Rysantlng  emperors  by  Franks  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tk!e  I3tb  century;  and  in  the  division  of  the  cottquered 
lands  the  larger  part  of  the  Pelnpont>esus  fell  to  the 
Venetians,  from  whom  it  received  its  modem  name,  either 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  In  shape  to  tbe  leaf  of 
the  mulberry  ( It.  more),  or  from  the  abundanre  of  that 
fruit  in  the  peninsula.  It  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the 
Turks  in  the  l-Mh,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  and  was 
finally  confirmed  to  them  In  I7IH,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Poa- 
sarowitt.  With  the  exception  of  Malna,  the  More*, 
with  the  rest  of  Greece,  remained  under  their  despotic 
sway  till  1831.  when  its  Inbabltaots  joined  In  tbe  general 
struggle  for  that  Independence,  which,  at  length,  alter 
eight  years  anarchy  and  blc^thcd,  was  established 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Adnanople  in  1839.  Morea, 

S vols.,  pauim  j Hogkea’  Oreree  and  Albama,  I 167— 
2U.;  Burgeu'a  Greece  amd  Levanr,  1. 199— 26A. ; iJi^ 
Ac.) 

MUKLAIX,  an  ancient  town  and  sea-port  of  France, 
d^.  Finlslcrre,  S3  m.  R.N.E.  Brest,  and  8KS  m.  W.  by 
a.  Parts  ; lat.  47®  36'  N„  long.  63*  W.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
ex.  cons.,  7.8<ri.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  3 hills,  and 
at  the  ennflumre  of  3 small  rivers,  forming  a con- 
stilrrable  wstuary  and  mmmodions  harl*our  for  resselt  of 
4UU  tiM»  burden.  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  harbour  stands  a 
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weIUfortiA«d  caftl«;  and  hilU  cov«>r(vl  with  fardens,  1 and  th«  annual  fall  of  rain  (chiefly  confined  to  October 
formed  Into  terrace*,  rlie  Immediately  abore  the  town,  and  Norember),  a*  calculated  on  a *erte*  of  yeari, 
the  principal  itreet  of  which  run*  parallel  with  the  amounU  to  ‘JO  Inclui.  (U . txm  Hem*o,  p.  28.)  Tbc*« 
QuariL  The  principal  tquare  (built  o»i  arcites  orer  the  ob<»ervatloti*.  howerer,  apply  chiefly  to  the  N.  and  \V . 
rlrer)  compr^  many  good  modern  houie*.  » Ith  a rery  portion*  of  the  empire,  or  E.  of  the  Atla*  range,  the  heat 
larre  town-hall  portioned  out  Into  goveniment-olHce*.  i*  lntcn*e,  and  rain  »cldom  fall*.  The  aoil  U now,  aa 
and  a public  Ilbrarr.  There  are  2 large  churche*.  one  in  antiquity,  proterblal  for  lu  fertility.  Mela  *ay*  of 
an  elegant  Gothic  itrurture.  with  a fine  tower.  A large  U.  Cftrt^m  $olo  ritam  dutor  ft  adfo/rrlilu  cU,  ut  /ru- 
tobacco  manufactory  of  mwleni  construction,  employing  gmm  gntcra  mm  cum  tfrantur  mod.i  benigmutmk  pro. 
between  300  and  400  workmen,  a ho«pltnl,  «hoo!  of  na-  crett  ,■  taJ  qmedam  pro/uudat  ftiam  mm  sata.  ( Lib.  hi. 
Tieation  theatre  and  2 hotel*,  are  the  other  chief  build-  cap.  10.)  In  *ome  favoured  *pot*  three  crop*  of  corn  are 
inn  MorUlx  1*  the*eat  ofa  *ubprefcct.  of  a tribunal  of  reaped  In  the  *ame  year:  the  *oil  in  many  parU  U 
prlinary  jurUdictlon  on  commerce,  and  of  a *octetr  of  purelr  alluvial,  and  in  other*  of  clay.  *and.  and  loam, 
agriniltiire : it*  prliicl|«d  manufacture#  are  lho*e  of  to-  1 mliiKled  ‘ - -- 

barco  and  linen  rloth  ; and  It  enjoy*  a con*lderable  trade 
in  butter,  com.  tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

Morlalx  lay*  claim  to  contlderable  antiquity,  and  wa# 
already  an  ImporUnt  town  when  Uken  hy  the  Engli*h, 
near  the  clove  of  the  14th  century.  During  the  two  *uc- 
ceediiig  centuiie#  It  iuflfcred  greatly  from  the  ravage#  of 
civil  war.  ..... 

MOROCCO  (EMPIRE  OF).  ( Arab..Vc**nA-w/-^c#a. 

'•  the  extreme  West.”)  a tract  of  country  In  the  N.  W.  of 
Africa,  between  the  2Hth  and  36th  deg*,  of  N.  lat..  and 
the  2d  and  12th  deg*,  of  W.  long.,  comiirlsing  the  Mauri, 
tania  Tingilana  of  the  ancient*.  It  If  bviunded  N . by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  strait*  of  Gibraltar.  K.  by  the 
Atla#  range,  which  umaralc*  it  from  the  Algerine  terri- 
tory and  Blled  ui-Jend.  S.  by  the  river  Aluusa.  and 
.Haliara  desert,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length 
of  coait-line  along  the  Medilerrani'an,  2-Vi  m.  ( ditto. 


mingled  In  the  moat  advantageous  proportlou#. 
JJfmiii,  ‘JO,  3a) 


Agriculture,  however,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  land,  which  produce*  luxuriant 
crop*,  with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  the  mo*t  baek- 
ward  state:  fallow*  and  rotation*  of  crop#  are  wholly 
unknown : indit'd,  the  system  of  culture  ha*  remained 
almost  unchangi'd  tince  the  invasion  of  the  Arab#  in  the 
llth  ceotury ; and  it  consist#  of  little  more,  generally 
•[leaking,  than  grubbing  up  ami  burning  the  weed#  be- 
fore the  autumnal  rains,  and  anerwards  ploughing  lha 
land  about  6 Inches  deep,  with  a machine  of  the  most 
simple  defrrl)aioii,  drawn  by  a heifer  or  as*,  and  in  the 
S.  provint'e*  by  a camel.  Except  In  the  gardens,  the 
Moors  never  think  of  using  m.'unire  or  other  mean#  of 
assisting  Uic  soil,  and  consiquently,  the  land  near  the 
town*  is  more  impoverished  than  In  lost  populous  dU- 
trict*.  where,  from  the  abundance  of  unemployed  lan^ 
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along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  rrfK)  m.  t estimated  area,  210.300,  It  Is  allowed  to  remain  in  fallow  2 or  3 year*,  and  In  ilio 
*q.  in.,  distributed  into  4 kingdoms,  the  area  and  pop.  of  j mean  time  other  part*  arc  brought  under  the  plough. 

which  are  estimalMl  as  under : I The  wheat  is  white,  transparent,  almost  without  husk. 

having  a large  and  exceedingly  hard  grain,  prodticlng>a 
I flour  superior  in  fineness  and  colour  to  that  of  the 
northern  countries.  A Mcotid  crop  i#  rarely  obtained  [ 

. but  in  the  S.  prov#.,  when  the  harvest  cominences  very 
^ early,  a spontaneous  crop  springs  up.  According  to 
Mgjbr  Beauclerk.  *'  I'he  plains  of  DuquelU  alone  are 
I capable  of  pruduirlng  in  one  year  as  much  com  as  the 
united  kingdoms  of  <!reat  iirllaio.  Immense  crop#  of 
. corn  yearly  overstock  tlse  market  of  Mogador : a bushel 
I of  corn  may  be  procured  for  a partridge,  or  a coin  worth 
Of  the  above  population  GriilM'rg  von  llemso  states  j an  F.nglish  shilling ; and  such  is  the  profusion  of  grain, 
that  3.h.y).OO0  arc  Moors,  3.7-V;).{4iO  Berebers,  and  Shcl-  { that,  in  many  hisiances,  it  due#  not  repay  the  labour  of 
lochs  (chiefly  devoted  to  agricuUiirul  and  pastoral  pur-  j harvesting.”  (Journey  to  Morocco,  p.  2N6.)  Yet.  with 
suits),  74U,UN)  Bedouin  Arabs,  3>[<.AK>  Jews,  120, OOU  ne-  ' all  this  productiveness,  so  little  Industry  and  providence 
groes,  and  ,‘iUO  Christian#  and  renegades.  I are  exercised,  that  the  inhnb#.  are  sometimes,  in  bad 

Sur/ate,  Ac.  — Morocco  Is  mostly  Umndeslonthe  E.  by  I seasons,  ndneed  to  the  matcft  privatioos,  and  hundreds 
the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atla*,  which  commence#  j of  Berber#  often  die  of  famine  I 

with  h^nt  Bemi-Ammer.  H.  of  the  desert  of  Angad.  on  | Barley  is  used  chiefly  for  borsc*  and  cattle,  oats  not 
the  Algerine  frontier,  and  extends  ,S.  as  far  as  Capes  being  raised  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Malie  and 
Geer  and  Nun.  The  most  elevated  parts  of  the  range  | Turkish  millet  are  raised  near  the  towns  and  along  the 
orriir  between  30^  and  33^  lat. : the  highest  point,  coast  in  tlie  S.  prnvs.,  and  ptHatoee  near  Tangier*.  On 
Mount  llentet,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  about  , the  whole,  however,  not  more  than  a third  part  of  the 
29,0<.i0ft.,  but  this  Is  no  doubt  a gross  exaggeration,  (arable  land  is  cultiralcd,  ami  this  in  so  superficial  a 
Captain  Washington  measuri'd  a point  called  Mlltsln,  in  manner,  that  the  produce  might  be  trebled,  or  even 
lat  12'  N.,  ami  long.  7^  *40'  W„  which  he  found  to  be  , quadrupled,  by  a better  system  of  tillage.  Holme-oaks, 
11,400  ft.  above  the  s«>a,  and  this  wai  the  highest  in  the  ' cork  and  Juniper  trei>s  are  fotind  on  the  mountains  ; and 
S.  portion  of  (he  chain.  It  I*  probable,  however,  that  the  immense  quantities  of  da(e>paims,  vines,  olive  trees, 
highest  summit*  will  be  found  more  to  the  N.  In  the  I tugar-canes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  of  S.  Kuro|ie, 
prov.  of  Tcdla:  but  their  height,  which  has  never  been  are  found  lu  the  level  country.  Throughout  Morocco, 
ascertained  by  measurement,  cannot  much  exceed  13,000  ^ however,  there  Is  a general  scarcity  of  building  timber  : 
ft.  (See  Grog.  JuHm.  1.  p.  140.)  A subordinate  range,  the  white  cedar  grows  to  a tolerable  stse  in  the  prov.  of 
sometimes  called  the  little  Athu,  braiKhes  N.N.W.  and  ; Ref^;  but  when  large  timber  is  wantM,  it  is  usually 
N.  W.  towards  Ceuta.  C.  S|tartei,  Ac. ; and  other  chains.  : imported  from  Gibraltar.  Land  is  usually  rented  by  the 
either  continuous  or  detached,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over  ( number  of  oxen  required  for  Us  cultivation.  M the  rate  of 
the  country  S.  of  Fet  and  Mequines.  The  geological  about  7 dollars  for  the  yoke  of  oxen ; but  in  lands  be- 
constitution  of  these  mountains  is  granitic  In  the  central  | longing  to  the  sultan  and  allotted  out  to  his  soldiery,  the 


ridges,  on  which  are  superimposed  secondarv  and  even 
tertiary  formations  in  the  less  elevated  ports  of  the  chain. 
Silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines  are  wrought  to  some  little  ex- 
tent. Mineral  salt  U found  in  great  abundance  throughout 
Morocco, and  Isaconsiderable  artlcieofexport to  Soudan. 
But  notwithtcandlng  the  gigantic  mountains  by  which 
It  Is  in  part  bounded  and  In  part  overspread,  Morocco 
has  a large  extent  of  comparaiirely  level  land  Home  of 
the  plains  and  valleys  are  of  great  extent,  and  extra- 
ordinary fertili^,  especially  those  of  Shawlya,  Temaena, 
IXKilta,  and  'lerara  between  Fex  and  Morocco.  The 
princip^  rivers  are.  I.  the  Sebu,  rising  by  several  sources 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alla*  range,  falling  Into  the  At- 
lantic, close  to  Mrhedia,  havii^  a prob^le  len^  of 
aftum. ; S.  the  WaiLO'im-er-Bee.  riUng  by  2 principal  ' 
brancbM  in  the  high  Atlaa,  and  flowing  W.  and  W.N.W.  ' 


same  portion  of  land  would  be  rented  at  about  4 dollars 
a year,  and,  if  sold  by  auction,  would  fetch  at  Tetuan 
about  200  dollars.  (,^<>  A.  C.  Broke,  Spain  artd  Morocco, 
i.  400.)  The  pasture-grounds,  also,  are  extremely  rich, 
the  grass  often  attaining  a height  unequalled  except  in 
the  prairie*  of  America.  The  horses  in  the  country  are 
estimated  at  400.000 ; but  the  breed  once  so  esteemed 
under  the  name  of  Barb*  is  neatly  deteriorated.  A few 
milk-white,  small,  and  finely  promrtloned  horses,  with 
black  manes  and  tails,  are  occasionally  to  Iw  met  with, 
belonging  to  the  Arab  chiefs ; but  the  mass,  though  ac- 
tive. hardy,  and  with  good  action,  arc  poor  and  meagre- 
looking:  their  exportation  Is  entirely  forbidden.  Muica 
(of  which  there  are  upwanis  of  1,000, ono)  are  equally 
well  adjwted  for  riding  ami  draught : they  are  almost 

_ universally  ereplorcd  To  long  journeys,  and  a good 

to  Ks  mouth  at  .Atamor,  after  a course  of  about  300  m. ; ' mule,  especially  If  of  a bright  chestnut  colour  with  a 
aod  3.  (he  Wad-Ten*ift,  rislns  about  40  m.  B.  of  Mo-  black  cross,  is  valued  higher  than  a horse.  Neither 
rocco,  t^es  a general  course  W.  by  N.  to  lat.  32^  1*  N.,  i the  asses  nor  mules,  however,  are  at  all  comparable  to 
and  long.  ^ Ift*  W’.,  where  it  fails  Into  the  Atlantic  , Chose  of  Andalusia.  It  Is  said,  though  we  suvpect  the 
...  ‘ statement  Is  exaggerated,  tlmt  about  40,000.000  sheep  and 

12.ono.noo  goats  are  reared  t the  wool  of  the  former  being 


ocean.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  healthy  and 

fieuisl ; the  beat  is  loss  intense  than  might  be  expected 
rom  its  geopaphical  positiem.  and  epidemics  are  of  rare  | of  the  finest  quality,  ami  the  hide*  of  the  latter  fiimUb- 


occurrence.  The  themuimeter.  even  In  the  hottest  season, 
exce|»t  during  the  occasii'nal  prevalence  of  hot  winds 
ftrom  the  desert,  seldom  exceeiU  2U®  Reaum.  (94'^  Fahr.) ; 
Uie  bvometer  averages  throughout  the  year  28*30  inches  ; 


ing  the  celebratra  Morocco  leather.  Oxen  aod  camels 
also  are  bred  in  great  quantities.  A duty  of  aliotic  16 
dollars  a head  Is  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  cattle, 
which  being  tantamount  to  a prohibiiion,  the  farmer  is 
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^•oourtgMl  frpBS  t^lng  anjpaJni  further  than  to  aupplr  i public  audience  four  thne*  a work,  when  be  admlnlitera 

uiimutia  I justice  to  all,  even  the  poorest.  Vet  prudent  persona 
usually  think  it  more  eligible  to  acquiesce  in  ine  sen> 


his  own  or  his  nelf^bour's  wants.  The  wild  anii 

comprise  dogs,  hyenas,  lions,  ounces,  panthers,  lynxes, 
gaaelles,  boars,  and  different  varieties  of  gamei  the 
principal  birds  being  ostriches,  storks,  qualis,  snipes, 
ducks,  kc.  Kith  of  many  varieties  are  found  In  most  of 
the  rivers  ; bees,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes  swarm  through’ 
out  the  country,  and  locusts  of  large  site  commit  fearful 
rava^,  occasionally  devouring  every  green  leaf,  and 
leaving  the  ground  over  which  they  nave  passed  abso. 
lutely  barren. 

Manufaciurfi  and  Trade  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Except  iu  the  principal  towns,  where 
the  houses  are  large  and  square,  wltn  a central  court 
and  flat  roof  similar  to  those  of  Algiers,  the  peofile 
live  almost  universally  in  huts  or  moveable  tents  ; com- 
paratively destitute  of  furniture  and  accommodation. 
Every  woman  understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  or 
cotton,  and  the  men  weave  It  Into  cloth.  Domestic 
labour,  in  short,  which  is  almost  wholly  performed  by 
women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  of  the  inhatw. 
Tanning  appears  to  te  almost  the  only  exception : 
leather  is  made  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  em- 

Elre,  but  especially  In  the  large  towns,  that  ot  Fes 
Bing  red,  while  that  of  Taflicit  and  Morocco  is  re- 
spectively green  and  yellow.  About  250,000  dosens  of 

Sroat-skint  are  annuallv  exported.  The  red  caps,  sUk 
abrlcs  and  girdles  of  rex  are  highly  esteemed  ; carpets, 
chip-baskets,  and  earthenware  are  manufartured  in  dif- 
ferent provi.,  and  in  the  prinripal  towns  may  be  found 
skilful  sadlers,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  and  farriers. 

The  Commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on,  1.  with  Eu- 
rope ; 9.  with  the  lyevant ; and  3.  with  the  Interior  of 
Africa.  7*he  exports  of  Europe  comprise  about  2,500 
cwt.  of  wax  (chiefly  to  Marseilles,  Legnoro,  Cadii,  and 
i-isbon),  I.MO  cwt.  cow-hides,  I60,UUO  doxens  goat- 
skins. 2,500  cwt  olive-oil,  and  4.300  cwt.  gtimi,  with 
xmaller  quantitlea  of  wool,  dates,  honey,  indigo,  shawls, 
carpets,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of  about  l,000,(ino  piastres  a 
year ; while  the  imports,  chiefly  of  manufactured  and 
colonial  goods,  amount  only  to  TAO.Ono  piastres  a j-ear. 
The  tariff  is  regulated  by  the  whim  of  the  sultan,  and 
prohihltinns  ana  duties  vary  at  every  port.  European 
vessels  par  0 piastres  for  harbour  dues,  and  a tax  of  10 
per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  imported  articles.  In  IH3I,  the 
imports  were  valued  at  I5N,400f.,  the  exports  at  ; 

and  in  the  same  year  04  European  ships,  of  3,^0  tons, 
arrived  at,  and  ships,  of  5.820  tons,  departed  from,  the 
different  ports  of  the  empire.  {Grab^g  tan  HeauS, 
p.lW.) 

The  trade  with  the  Levant  Is  csurled  on  partly  by 
pedlsrt.  accompanying  the  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mecca, 
and  |>artiy,  also,  by  feluccas  coasting  the  sherres  of 
Africa  as  flu  as  Alexandria.  The  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa  is  effected  by  caravans  prureedlog 
from  Tafilelt.  and  crossing  the  Sahara  desert  to  Tim- 
bucioo,  in  the  manner  described  In  the  art.  Africa 
(1  31.).  where  the  traders  exchange  salt,  tobacco, 
cloth,  caps,  girdles,  Turkish  dsJtgcrt,  Ac.,  for  gold-dust, 
ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  assafmida.  ostrich  feathers, 
and  slaves.  ThHr  profits  would  seem  to  be  immense ; 
since,  for  1,000,000  piastres,  the  value  of  goods  exported, 
the  returns  amount  at  least  to  lo.oiin.noo  piastres  {O. 
mm  I/,  p.  146.)  ; but  a great  part  of  this  excess  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  the  goods 
across  the  desert  and  back  again.  Interest  on  money  is 
forbidden  by  law  ; but.  notwithstanding,  the  Jews  and 
others  exact  sums  varying  from  7 to  12  per  cent,  a month, 
on  the  security  of  mercbai>dise.  Paper  money  and  bills  of 
exchange  are  wholly  unknown ; nor  is  there  any  com- 
munication by  post,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
commercial  inter^irse. 

Gotemmeni,  Betenur,  ^c.  — The  govemraent  of 
Morocco  is  a pure  despotism,  the  sultan  being  the  head 
both  of  churrti  and  state,  and  the  arbiter  over  the  pro- 
perty and  lives  of  his  sulderts  ; his  chief  title  Is 
Mumenin.  “ absolute  ruler  of  liie  true  believers.”  There 
are  not  here,  as  in  Turkey,  an  ulema,  the  depositary  of 
the  national  religion,  or  a mufti,  the  head  of  the  law, 
who  possess  piiviTeget  iodependent  of  the  sovereign,  and 
may  interfere  to  chock  his  determinations.  There  is 
not  even  a council  or  divan  which  he  is  expected  to  con- 
sult- He  has  no  re^lar  ministers:  all  Is  done  by  his 
single  command,  and  no  subject  is  supposed  to  have 
either  life  or  property  but  at  his  dIsposiU.  The  sultans 
would  appear  to  consider  an  adherence  to  their  engage- 
mento  as  an  unconstitutional  check  on  their  power. 
” Takest  thou  me  for  an  Infidel.”  said  one  of  them  to  a 
foreigner.  ” that  I must  be  the  slave  of  my  word  ? I 
not  In  inv  power  to  ‘ 

please?’''^  (CAcaecr'-  

But.  after  all,  there  are  here,  as  In  all  countries,  certain 
rights  which  the  monarchs  dare  not  touch,  and  certain 
duties  they  must  discharge.  The  sultan  cannot  safely 
Invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  subjects,  nor  shock 


tence  of  the  cadi,  than  to  afford  to  the  sultan  am-  Insight 
Into  their  private  affairs,  of  which  he  might  aflcrwartla 
make  a not  very  agreeable  use.  On  these  occasions  tho 
sovereign  apnears  on  horseback,  with  an  umbrella  held 
over  his  head. 

The  crown  is  hereditary,  descending  to  males  only, 
but  without  the  right  of  primogeniture  ; and  heticc  it  la 
not  unusual  for  strife  and  civil  war  to  arise  among  the 
children  of  a deceased  sultan.  The  government  haa 
frequently,  also,  been  overthrown  by  private  nr  pubUc 
treason.  And  hence,  probably,  has  arisen  the  Jealous 
and  ferocious  character  by  which  the  rulers  of  Morocco 
hare  been  especially  distinguished.  Mulry  UhniacI,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1672.  a bloodthirsty  monster, 
though  not  without  ability,  introduced  the  system,  since 
kept  up,  of  employing  a guard  of  negro  mercenaries,  tm 
whose  fidelity  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  that 
of  the  Moors. 

T^e  most  important  state  nffleen  are  the  Mnia  cf-Xcr. 
or  tea-taster,  usually  the  sultan’s  favouriie,  and  the 
Mtda-et-iesirrdd.  or  steward  of  the  sultan’s  bouse>- 
hnld.  The  sultan  sits  in  public,  as  already  stated,  four 
times  a wi>ek.  to  administer  Justice.  Ibe  koran  is  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  text* 
book  of  Justice,  and  decrees  are  usually  executed  ins- 
mediately  after  they  have  been  pronounced.  For  the 
purposes  of  civil  and  military  government,  Morocco  ta 
divider!  into  twenty-eight  prelr^ures,  some  of  which 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  country,  though  others  aro 
confined  to  a single  town.  The  chief  provinctal  ofBcors 
are  the  kaids  or  prcfecta,  who,  although  removable  by 
the  sultan,  are  despotic  governors  and  commanders  nf 
the  mllUary  forces  within  their  districts.  The  agricul- 
tural tril>es  have  also  their  respective  sheiks;  but  these 
are  coinmnnir  subject  to  the  Moorish  governors.  The 
revenue  of  Morocco  in  1822  amounted  to  tj^.ooo 
piastres;  of  which,  nearly  a half  is  derived  from  duties 
on  land,  houses,  shops,  mills,  Ac.,  and  about  a filth  from 
imported  giKxls.  The  exiiendlture  of  the  same  year, 
chiefly  for  the  mainteoHnoe  of  the  army  and  the  sultan'a 
household,  was  only  990,000  piastres;  and  the  yearly 
suridiu  goes  to  enricn  the  sultan’s  treasury  at  Mequlnex. 
which  is  sup|M»ed  to  contain  at  least  A0,oro,000  piastres. 
{G.  *0*1  H.  p 222.)  The  regular  army  does  not  exceed 
16,000  men  ; of  whom,  as  already  stated,  fiilly  a half  are 
nc^ocs.  The  sultan’s  body-^ard  comprises  about  3,(XI0 
infantry,  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  Moors  are  good  horse- 
men, and  endure  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  every  in- 
cunvmlenre.  They  might  therefore  make  excclleol 
soldiers  if  th<^  were  properly  manoeuvred  and  exercised  ; 
but  they  arc  fgoorant  of  every  part  of  discipline  except 
submission  to  their  superiors.  Their  stamlard  is  the 
commentary  upon  the  koran,  hy  Sidi  Bcccari,  the  fa- 
vourite fmi>crial  saint,  whose  boM  is  deposited  uiKler  a 
tent  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  is  the  signal  by  which 
they  rally.  Morocco  has  24  fortified  ai^  garrisoned 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Suira.  Tangier.  Azamer, 
Salee,  ana  Maxegan.  The  navy  of  the  empire  is  quite 
inconsiderable,  comprising  only  B brigs,  mounting  40 
cannons,  and  3 shallops. 

PopuMton.  — Thc  inhab.  may  be  divided  into  the 
classes  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers  or  Berebert.  Shellochs, 
Jews,  and  NcCToes.  The  Moors  arc  a mixed  race,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  intermixed  « ith 
their  Arab  conqueror*,  and  with  the  remains  of  the 
Vandals,  who  once  ruled  over  the  country  ; and.  with 
the  Moors,  expelled  from  Spain,  in  the  I.Mh  century  ; 
but  these  varieties  have  been  long  since  obliterated,  and 
the  Moors  are  now  moulded  into  a dlitinct,  peculiar 
pmpla.  They  principally  inhabit  the  villages  and  cities. 
Thrir  language,  call^  tne  Occidental  Arabic,  contains, 
as  mifdit  be  exp^ed,  many  words  borrowed  fyom  the  Ian- 

Oe  of  the  Bereberi  and  ShcUochs,  and  Iraiiortcd  from 
D.  The  AralM.asdistinguishodfrnmtheMooni. prin- 
cipally inhabit  the  plains,  where,  like  their  ancestors,  they 
mostly  lead  a wandering  life,  and  follow  pastoral  pursuits. 
They  occufty  dwricars,  or  moveable  vfllages.  composed 
of  tents  i and  whenever  the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  are 
exhausted,  or  the  increase  of  fleas  and  vermin  rendeV  the 
tents  uninhabitable,  they  are  struck;  and  placing  them, 
their  effects,  sutd  children,  on  panniers  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  they  set  out  in  search  of  some  other  quarter  in 
which  to  settle.  Their  women  are  not  confined ; but 
being  subjected  to  hard  labour,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  even  yoked  in  the  plou^  with  domestic  ani- 


- - mals,  these  habits  of  hardihood,  with  the  loss  of  all  traces 

in  inr  power  to  sar  and  unsay  whenever  1 shall  j of  beauty,  prove  more  effectual  securities  against  Intrlgiies 
e?”'^  (CAcnerr’f  Vorocoo,  i.  908.  Eng.  tram. ) j than  the  bolls  and  bars  used  in  tbeclties.  Tbemountaln- 

ous  portion  of  the  countrr  isoccupied  by  the  Berebers  ai*d 
Shcllochs^robably  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Herehers.  who  principally  inhabit  the  country  of 

. _ , , the  lesser  Atlai,  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  are  nearly 

any  of  those  customs  to  which  long  establishment  has  while,  wHI  formed,  nf  mitldlc  size,  and  athletic  ; they 
given  the  force  of  law.  He  is  expected  also  to  ghe  live  mostly  in  huts  of  stone  and  mud,  but  soroetiines,  like 
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thr  Arabt,  In  tonti,  und  aoroethnos  In  cavea ; ther  are 
^incipalU  engago«l  in  hunting  and  paatoral  occupation!.  | 
Tfic  Shelloch!,  who  Inhabit  l>oth  ildn  of  the  greater 
Atlan,  are  lect  roluit  than  the  Bcrcher!,  but  the}*  are 
more  adranred  in  civllitatlon,  being  pniicipalljr  agricul. 
ttirltts  and  artisan*,  and  nccupvltig  coinparatirclx  guoil 
h(iu«es.  A great  dUcrcpaiiry  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tahuni  as  to  whether  tne  langunse*  of  those  people  be 
radically  dlTercnt,  or  merelr  different  dialects  of  the 
Same  language  : the  latter  opinion,  though  accompanied 
by  sei'enu  difflculties,  teems  to  l)e,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  probable. 

The  Uprebers  and  Shellochs  are  sometimes  called 
amai/'rgAu,  or  freemen,  a designatino  to  which  they 
have  a not  lll-foundnd  claim.  They  have  never,  in  fact, 
been  fully  subjecti*d  to  the  Moorish  government  ; they 
often  break  out  into  relM'llion ; and  nave  carried  their 
arms  to  the  gates  of  Morocco.  Tlieir  internal  govern- 
ment has  even  somewhat  of  a republican  form,  and 
they  are  well  trained  to  the  use  of  anns.  The  Jews, 
who  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities,  carry  on  all 
the  mercantile  and  money  transactions  ; they  also  act  as 
Interpreters,  and  perform,  in  the  cities,  the  functions  of 
aerv.vnts,  porters,  scavengers.  Ac.  Kvery  species  of  op- 
pression and  contempt,  however,  la  heaped  upon  them. 
They  are  nut  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  to  sit 
tiefure  a Moor  with  tiieir  legs  crossed.  The  meanest 
Moors  may  insult  or  maltreat  them  in  the  streets,  or 
enter  their  synagogues  for  the  purpose.  They  must 
not  read  or  write  Arabic,  which  being  the  lanmiage  of 
the  Koran,  is  too  holy  for  them  I A worse  evil  Is,  that 
when  the  emperor,  or  men  In  power,  hap|>en  to  be  la 
want  of  money,  they  hesitate  not  to  relieve  themselves 
by  stripping  tlie  Jews  of  large  portion!  of  their  wealth, 
however  carefully  It  may  be  concealed. 

The  negroes,  w ho  are  not  very  mimeroui,  are  imported 
from  .Simdan.  Sometimes,  however,  they  obtain  their 
litierty ; and.  as  alreailv  stateil , the  em|>eror  has  thought 
lit  to  select  them  for  hli  body  guard.  (The  learned  and 
excellcut  oliscrvatinnt  of  Shaw,  as  to  the  different  classes 
of  )>eo)iIe  in  Algiers,  mi^  be  applied,  with  little  modidca- 
tlon.  to  Morocco.  Sen  his  Frapefi.  passim.) 

Rrhgiim  and  Education.  — The  prevailing  religion  is 
Mohammedanism,  and  nowhere  are  its  tenets  and  ob- 
s<‘rvaiices  more  rigidly  enforced.  The  Jews  are  univer- 
sally despised,  nor  are  Christians  allowed  to  reside  any 
where  except  In  Tangiers.  Mogadore.  Kl-Araitch.  and 
T*‘tu.m.  There  is  a Franciscan  convent  in  Tangiers, 
bring  tile  only  Christian  establishment  throughout  Mo- 
rocco. 

Tho  rduration  of  the  Moors  is,  at  present,  neatly  In- 
ferior to  that  of  their  forefathers  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  confiu^  to  learning  the  Koran 
bp  rote,  reading,  and  writing.  At  the  hlgii  school  of 
Fes,  however,  more  aspiring  students  may  receive  a 
S4irt  of  instruction  in  grammar,  geometry,  and  the  mfxed 
sciences,  lo^c,  rhetoric,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
art  of  printing  is  unknown,  so  that  great  numbers  of 
persons  arc  I'mployod,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  copying 
the  Koran,  Ac.  Arts  and  sciences  are  in  tne  roost  t>ar- 
tMrous  state;  the  literature,  and  history  of  foreign 
ciHintries  are  wholly  unknown : and  their  only  musical 
iiitlrumcnts  are  a rude  pipe,  and  more  barbarous  drum. 

Manners  and  Customs.  — The  Moors  are  generally  a 
flncdooklng  race  of  men,  of  middle  suture,  and  some- 
what Inclining  to  corpulence,  owing,  probably,  to  their 
inactive  life.  The  women  are  pretty  when  young, 
blacken  their  eye-lasht>s  and  eye-brows,  and  stain  tlie 
ti|>s  of  their  fingers  with  'henna.  The  dress  of  the 
country  is  picturesque  and  graceful,  comprising  a shirt 
with  Urge  sleeves,  ample  drawers  of  white  linen,  a 
kaftan,  or  waistcoat,  of  yellow  or  blue  cloth,  a silk  sash. 
kaiek,  or  mantle,  and  slippers,  or  boots,  of  jfrUow  leather. 
Women,  however,  wear  red  shoes.  The  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  cokMirs.  and  a black  can,  with  slippers 
of  the  same  colour,  marks  their  degradation.  The  usual 
food  througtMnit  the  country  Is  a dish,  called  <Huc<ui<, 
composed  of  mutton  or  fowls,  stewed  with  vogeubles, 
and  served  up  In  large  earthenware  pans,  accompanied 
with  a savory  kind  of  sauce.  Coffee  is  not  used ; ImjC  tea 
is  a gener^  beverage,  always  presented  to  visiters,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  classM.  The  Moors  do  not  smoke 
bdMU^.  but  take  urge  quantities  of  snuff,  and  occasion- 
ally smoke  the  hemp-plant,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  intoxicating  qualities  of  opium : a confecnon  is  also 
made  from  the  hemp-seed,  possessed  of  the  same  qua- 
lities, and  to  the  use  of  this  the  nstlves  are  much  ad- 
dicted. The  dUiingu'fhing  fostures  of  the  Moorish 
character  are,  a love  of  idleness,  apathy,  pride,  Iran- 
rance,  bigotry,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  The  cities 
present  the  same  gloomy  aspect  as  In  other  Moorish 
states  — that  of  strict  seclusion,  particularly  of  the  female 
Sex,  while  hxbils  of  gravity  and  silence  prevail  among 
the  mm.  who  me<-t  only  in  the  public  coffee-houses.  Un- 
luckily, their  high  national  pride,  ai^  contempt  for  all 
other  people,  is  not  combined  with  any  sentiments  of  indi- 
vidual honour.  Tbcy  are  not,  however,  wholly  destitute 
Vob,  11. 
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of  good  qualities,  amone  which  may  be  mentioned  their 
homiUlltr,  and  fortituaa  under  misfortune:  AUah-lrd, 
“ God  willed  It,”  Is  their  consolation  in  trouble.  They 
are,  also,  healthy  and  long-lived,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  consioering  their  habits.  The  cli- 
mate Is  unquestionably  good  : but  leprosy,  ophthalmia, 
hydrocele,  and  syphilis,  originating,  most  probably,  in 
filthy  habits,  are  not  uncommon.  Their  mMtdnes  con- 
sist only  of  a few  herbs,  and  their  surgery  it  such  as 
might  bo  expected  among  a people  without  science  or 
arts.  The  plague  visits  th^  about  once  in  20  years,  and 
carries  off  Uiousands  of  tlie  populatlou.  iOeoa.  Joum., 
I.  nr,  ) ^ 

Uistorp.  — Morocco,  anciently  exiled  Mauritania, 
WAS  fiiliitbited,  under  tlie  Romans,  by  a hardy  no- 
madic race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by 
that  nation.  Early  in  the  7th  century,  the  country 
yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose  differctit  dynasties  Uls- 

Kutnl  for  Its  possession  nearly  3W  years.  At  length. 
1 the  1 1 th  century,  a chief  of  l^pturoa,  having  acquired 
so  liigh  a reputation  for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  dock  to  his  standard,  overturned 
tho  existing  government,  and  extended  his  dominion  all 
over  K.  Affica.  Ilis  son,  Joseph  nen-l'essliln.  extended 
the  empire  by  the  addition  of  Fc*s  and  the  S.  provs. 
of  Spain.  In  1I4H,  however,  another  revolution  took 

tiaco.  and  the  Morabites  were  succeeded  by  the  Almo- 
ades.  who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  the  empire  to  more 
incceisrul  adrenturers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the 
country  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  I6ih  century, 
when  Alohammed-Uen-Achract,  a schcriff  and  dcscena- 
ant  of  the  Frophet,  ascended  the  throne,  which  his 
imterlty  has  ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  (Jackson's 
rrareis  in  Africa  ; BeaucUrk' s Jawmtg  to  Morocco  / 
.Sir  A.  C.  Broke's  .Sywiiis  and  Morocco,  I. ; Count  Gr'aberg 
non  Hemso,  Storia  di  Morocco  ; OVog.  Joum,  i.) 

Moaocco  (Arab.  Marak'tk),a  large  ci^  of  N.W.  Af- 
rica, and  the  cap.  of  the  above  empire,  1(»  m.  R.  by  X. 
Mogador,  Lat.  8|0  37'  20"  K.  long.  7°  36'  W.  Pop.,  acc. 
to  Captain  Washington,  about  fio,U00,  of  whom  4,000  are 
Slu-llochs,  and  3,000  Jews.  We  doutd  however  whether 
the  population  really  exceeds  50,000,  or  at  most  GO.UOO.* 
It  is  beautifully  situated  about  4 m.  S.  fi-om  the  river 
Teiisift,  on  a plain  elevated  1,450  feet  above  the  sea.  and 
Is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall  of  lime  and  mud  30  It. 
higli  and  6 m.  in  circuit,  with  square  turrets  at  Intervals 
of  .50  paces  \ but  the  enclosed  area,  as  in  many  African  and 
Asiatic  t itles,  comprises,  besides  houses  and  streets.many 
large  gardens  and  open  spares  from  20  to  30  acres  in  extent. 
The  whole  town,  with  slight  exceptloos.  Is  in  bad  re^r, 
many  parts  are  in  ruins,  and  It  Is  everywhere  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  U entered  by  II  strong  double  gates  ; 
but  tho  only  one  worth  notice  Is  the  Be^UHom,  a 
Moorish  horse-shoe  arch,  richly  sculptured  with  Ara- 
besque work.  Extensive  under-ground  aqueducts,  10  or 
12  feet  deep,  surround  the  waits,  and  reach  across  the 
plain  to  the  foot  of  Atlas  ; at  present,  however,  they  are 
mcMtly  In  ruins.  The  houses  in  the  habitable  part  of  the 
town,  a ibw  of  which  are  of  stone,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber mud  and  time,  are,  generally  speaking,  small,  and 
only  one  story  high,  with  central  courts  and  flat  rooh, 
the  sides  fronting  the  streets  being  plain  and  whitewash, 
ed,  with  here  and  there  a narrow  opening,  ungiaxed.  and 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a window.  Th«  ir  inte- 
rior disposition  greatly  resemblca  that  of  Spanish  houses, 
— the  doors  are  of  carved  cypress-wood,  the  rooms  lung 
and  narrow,  with  scarcely  any  fbrniture  except  a few 
mats,  carpets,  and  cushions.  Most  of  them,  however, 
being  old  and  in  decay,  swarm  with  vermin,  especially 
bugs,  scorpions,  and  snakes.  The  streets,  which  are  un- 
paved,  are  frequently  so  narrow  and  crooked,  that  a 
horse  can  with  diCculty  pass  through  Uiem;  and  they  are 
in  parti  so  heaved  up  with  accumulatiOTs  of  filth,  that 
the  Boors  of  the  houses  are  some  feet  below  the  pathway. 
(Bcaueterk's  Morocco,  p.  \Ati.^  These  inconvenietires 
are  further  Increased  by  numerous  low  cross  arches  and 
gateways  that  connect  the  opposite  bouses.  I’he  city 
contains  serera)  public  squares  ; but,  like  the  streets,  they 
are  unpaved,  and  consequently  very  dirty  when  it  rains, 
and  covered  with  dust  in  dry  weather.  The  sultan's  palace 
stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  main  wall, 
but  is  itself  enclosed  within  walls  of  equal  strength. 
Its  prednets  consist  of  a large  oblong  space  about  1,500 

e‘s.  in  length  and  GOO  in  wklui,  dirldM  mto  squares  and 
d out  in  gardens,  round  which  are  several  detached 
pavilions  about  40  ft.  square,  (ormlDg  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. These  have  pyramidal  roofs  covered  with  glased 
tiles,  and  lighted  from  4 lofty  and  spacious  doors,  which 
are  opened  according  to  the  ]^ltlon  of  the  sun,  the  floors 
being  tesselotod  with  variously  coloured  tiles,  and  the  in- 
terior painted  in  the  Arabesque  style,  and  omaroentesl  with 
sqiure  compartments  containing  passages  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  a sort  of  AraUc  short-hand.  The  luxury  and 
convenience  of  tables,  chairs,  and  curtains  are  unknown, 
aiul  even  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  saltan  are  furnish^ 

* Alt  IW7  vstimsitd  thv  pop.  at  onl;  Vi/no.  whUs  JackMo.  bv  m 
absurd  nancwauon,  evrfod  n an  la  xTo/ino  i 
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onlf  witbafrw  nuUi.carprts.cmhtoDt,  some  china  and  Ua  rUc  than  a desert ; the  ruins  uf  bouses  heaped  one  upon 
equipage,  a clock,  and  arms  buna  round  the  walls.  The  anidlier  serre  to  harbour  thieves  and  drs(«radi>es  oi  alt 
grand  parillun  in  the  middio  of  the  gardens  Is  a^ro>  sorts.  Nothing  but  Uie  wretched  guvenimcut  uf  Mo* 
prlated  to  the  wi^men  : it  is  a siusdous  building  mted  rocco  could  have  made  so  great  a cU>- so  miserable  and 
up  In  the  same  simple  style  as  the  rest.  Near  the  so  deserted.  (OVc^.  dourti..  vol.i. ; Beatteterk's  Juumtif 
^aee,  onthe  K.  side  uf  Ihc  enclosure,  is  the  ra’sA/Hrr.  or  t<>  Morocco:  Chcntft't  HisL  qf  Morocco, \. 

Flacr  of  Audience,  an  extensive  quadrangle,  walled  tn,  ! Jaekim%'$  .Vorocco,  p.  121— i;i4  ) 

but  0(>en  to  the  sky.  in  which  the  sultan  gives  audience  ' MOltOS,  a town  of  Spain,  In  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville, 
to  his  kubj«'ets,  heart  thi-lr  compluiuts,  and  Administers  uu  a plain  near  the  foot  of  a lofty  hill,  .*13  m.  Seville, 
Justice.  AUarbwl  to  the  palace,  also,  are  3 gardens,  each  and  (»  m.  W.S.W.  t'ocdciva.  I'op  , arcurdtng  to  MU 
about  l.1  acre*  in  extent.  In  two  of  these  the  foreign  flanu,  7.xi>4.  It  has  »ome  wplUhullt  hmisek,  a p.xr. 
merrhaiiu  arc  allowed  to  pit- h their  tents  when  Ihey  church,  aud  2 hospitals.  Its  inhab.  are  almost  witolly 
visit  the  sultan,  and  the  third  caltesi  Jentm  cl  .ijiit,  “ tliO  agricultural,  and  nearly  all  the  oil  iiud  hi  Seville  is  raUed 
Garden  of  I’rospcrlty.”  is  sh-slim-il  for  the  uw’ of  the  sul-  in  the  neighbourheosi.  'rhe  exists-nce  of  Itoman  in- 
tanas.  The  city  hat  many  aaiictuarles  .iimI  inosquri  ; one  scri^rtlons  and  other  antiquitivs  has  induced  some  authors 
of  these,  callctl’Kl  Kontabii  , t»  conspicuouii  above  all  by  a to  Identify  Moron  with  the  ancient  Arunci. 
squaretower,  2*il  fl.  high. dis Idixl  into  levi-n  stories,  and  MuHFKTH,  a mun.  and  pari.  btir..  market  town  and 
sumiountc-d  by  a small  lantern.  The  mosoue,  IU-iii-Yu*cf.  par.  of  F.ngiaiid,  co.  NorttiumU>rland,  ward  of  its  own 
next  in  height  aitd  age,  has  ah  attaeheu  college  and  a name,  un  the  N*.  bank  of  the  NV.xutberk.  crossed  here  tiy 
saint's  tomb,  with  a ciiiioU  delie.ntety  nrouglit  in  Sara-  2 bridge's,  14|  m.  N.  by  W.  Newrattle.  I*up.  of  pari, 
ceiilc tracery.  El  Moasin,  also,  a.-tld tol«e  the  most  ancient  bor.  (which  mchulcs  the  par.  of  Morpeth,  cxciud  one 
mosque  In  the  city,  is  of  gn'al  slse,  coniprisiug  several  detached  townsitip,  together  with  the  par.  of  flc-d. 
courts  o|>ening  into  each  otluT,  and  intersected  in  varioiis  llngton).  in  lK3l.  r.,rt7S.  The  town,  wh'ch  is  pretty 
directions  by  nighly  sculpturt'd  horse-shoe  jurhes.  lu  well  built,  though  luuHy  paved,  and  not  lighted,  consists 
gates  are  said  tn  l>e  those  uf  St-ville.  brought  thence  by  the  principally  of  2 streets,  at  the  Jimclion  of  which  is  the 
triumphant  Al>Man<or.  The  nioMjuc  of  Del  Abb.vs,  the  market- pface.  with  a high  square  clock-tower,  eontaiu- 
patroii  saint  of  Morocco,  is  tniiU  in  the  shape  of  a pavl-  i ingachiincuf  ItcUs.  A tuwn-huuie.  a stune  structure 
lion,  surmounted  t>y  a cupola  rorered  with  green  var-  fronte«1  by  st  colonnade,  and  di'Curated  with  turrets  at 
Dished  tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  an  immense  hospital,  said  ' the  angles,  was  crt'cted  In  1714.  at  the  expense  of  l^ird 
to  have  accommodation  for  1,5(<0  patients.  Near  the  S.  ('arli;>le.  fur  the  manorial  courts,  quarter  sessiuns,  hn'al 
wall  of  the  city  Is  the  Madrc^f  del  /.'msAi’a,  a euUegc  and  business,  Ac.  The  co.  gaol,  aod  house  of  correction, 
mosque,  in  which  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  sultans  of  the  It  an  exteusive  and  commodious  pile  erected  In  on 
Moluc  Saidia  dynas^,  once  adorned  with  statues  and  , tiie  S.  side  of  the  river.  Tl>c  par.  church,  a plain  brick 
butts,  now  defaced.  I building,  is  on  Kirkshlll.  ^ m.  S.  the  town;  the  living 

Morocco,  like  most  V>tber  Moorish  towns,  comprises  I being  i rectory  in  the  gill  of  Karl  Carlisle.  Tlnre  U 

oumcrous  fountains,  several  of  which  have  traces  of  \ also  a chapel  of  ease.  The  Kom.  (.'oiholirt.  Vreiby. 
delicate  sculpture;  and  one  close  to  the  mosque  Kl.  | terions,  ana  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  their  rci>|>ertive 
Moasin  has  a cornice  of  white  marble,  still  exhibiting  places  of  worship,  to  which,  and  the  church,  are  alUched 
the  mnaliu  of  former  beauty.  Outside  the  walls  are  Sumiay.srhooU.  A slenderly  endowed  grammar-school 
several  large  cemi>(eries,  one  of  which,  on*  the  K.  side  is  w-as  fainded  here  by  Edward  VI.  An  English  frv«. 
upwA^B  or  100  acres  in  exumt : war,  plagite  and  famine,  school,  and  Infant  ichoolt.  are  supported  by  the  cnt|H>» 
to  which  the  town  owes  its  present  tlvcay,  have  caused  ration,  and  there  arc  2 subscriptiuii  schools  lor  i»>ys  und 
them  to  be  thickly  tenanted.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  town  girls.  The  other  t-stabllshnientsof  the  town  compHse  a 
it  the  Kaiuoria,  or  hozaar,  a long  range  of  shops,  nr  rrovident  club,  dis{>eu*ary.  mechanics’  in>tittite,  sub- 
rather  stalls,  covered  in  from  the  weather,  divided  into  scriptiun  Illirary,  and  tome  minor  charities-  Mori>eiii  has 
compartments,  and  serving  as  a grncr.xl  luunge  fur  all  undergone  liltie  change  In  Its  condition  during  the  lii>t 
classes  of  the  Inhobs.  Here  are  rx[>os«'d  fur  tale  silk  -V)  years : no  iiuiidtugs  are  in  course  of  eri*ctiun.  and  in 
scarfs,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs  from  I cs  ; ertrpets  and  iwfi  there  were  115  unlnliai>it<-d  bowses.  A sma.1 
various  articles  of  dress  from  Duqiiella;  cloth,  linen,  woulirn  mamifartorv,  irim-foundry,  and  2 or  3 steam 
hardware,  tea  and  sugar  from  England;  almonds  nnd  corn-mills,  are  ctiahUshed  here,  but  its  chief  de{M-ndenco 
raisins,  henna  and  pure  spirit  from  Sute ; corn,  Iveans.  is  un  its  cattle  market,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Ac.,  from  Shragna;  dates  from  Tafllet;  and  an  abundance  j X.  of  England.  Ert'esbuic  is  quarried,  and  there  are  4 

of  boots,  slippers,  saddles,  earthenware,  m.xts  and  cord,  , c<>l  Merit's  w uKlii  the  par.;  but  the  railway  connecting  them 

with  gold  ana  sliver  embroidery,  in  making  which  tiie  with  the  town  has  bt'on  an  unprufluble  undertaking. 
Inhabs.  particularly  excel  A large  market  Is  held  every  ! Murpt  th  is  a bor.  by  prcHTiption,  and  recugnisnl  at 
Thursdar,  near  the  N.  gate  of  Uie  city, and  Is  well  sup-  i such  by  the  charter  of  15  ('h.iiles  II.;  its  municipal 
pllevl  with  humc-monufocturet : outside  the  gale,  also,  it  j oflh'ri'B,  since  the  Mun.  Krfutm  Act,  being  a mayor, 
the  market  for  camels,  horses,  mules,  horned'Cattle,  : 3 other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in 
sheep.  Ac. ; hut  the  display  is  very  indifferent.  The  tan-  I IH3U,  2iti/l,  leaving  a debt  of  HiM.  It  has  sent  2 tr.c'ms. 
ning  of  leather  Is  the  moat  important  branch  of  industry  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  uf  Mary ; the  right  of 
in  Morocco;  and  Captain  Washington  visited  one  l^ai-  i election,  down  to  the  Ri-funn  Art,  having  Imh:i  numt- 
yard.  which  alurve  emnloyrd  I,5fi0  persons.  7'hr  establish-  r tully  vested  in  the  bailiff  and  free  iKirge^ses,  but  sul»- 
tnrnt  was  extremely  aefective  In  order  and  arrangement ; j staolially  in  Flarl  t'orHsItf,  lord  of  the  manor.  This  Act 
but,  in  spite  of  dirt  and  slovenlineas,  a bright  yellow  co-  deprived  >l  uf  one  of  lu  members,  and  Ihi-  limits  of  tlt« 
lour  Is  pr<^ueed,  that  has  not  been  succeMfuily  linilated  bur.  weru  then  also  enlarged  as  st.iti'd  atM>ve.  Ilcg. 
In  Europe.  (Gcug.  Jewns.,  1.  139.)  elretors.  In  ia3y-4(>.  3f»3.  Pclly  sessions  are  held  we<-kly. 

The  Miliak,  or  Jews'  Quarter,  Is  a waUrd  inclosure  ] ae.d  quarter  s«'ssi'jus  aitermilciy,  with  three  uher  towns, 
atwmt  1^  m.  tn  circuit,  at  tne  S.K.  angle  of  the  city,  very  i Markets  on  Wednesday.  Large  rattle  fairs,  the  Wed., 
densely  peopk*d,  and  dirtier  even  than  the  purls  inha-  Thun,  and  Frid.  but  one  before  ^^'hlt-Sunday.  Kacua 
bited  by  the  Moors.  The  Jews  pay  a capit.itioD<tax  to  | are  held  N.  of  litc  town  on  CoumgwtMid  ComtnoD,  early 
tiie  sultan,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt;  iio  Sept.  {Mun.  and  Jloutui.  Bcfj..  l^c.) 
but  they  are  a serviceable  body,  and  are  the  only  cold-  ’ It  appears  from  Camden  that  Mor|)rth  was  " burned 
smiths,  tinmen,  and  tailors  In  Morocco.  Shui'inaaing,  down  by  iU  hihabitanu  in  121.5,  out  uf  hatred  to  King 
canwnlry,  mafoory,  smith's-work.  and  the  we.iving  of  John,"  that  is,  with  llie  view  of  distressing  him  when 
haiks,  are  exclusively  the  occupation  of  the  Moors,  rro-  on  his  march  to  punish  the  revolt  of  his  barons  ; and  it 
visions  are  cheaper  even  than  at  Tangleri ; but  there  is  suffered  again  from  fire  in  IGHO.  Us  castle,  built  in  I3*'4 
very  little  trade,  that  which  exists  being,  with  the  ex-  and  Cistercian  monastery.  lM>th  mere  rulus,  and  several 
reption  of  the  commerce  in  leather  and  sidt.  confined  to  churches  and  baronial  residences  hi  the  immediate  viti- 
the  supply  of  the  town.  The  air  about  Morocco  Is  ge-  nitr,  are  well  worth  the  notice  uf  the  antiquary, 
nerally  calm  : the  neighbouring  mountains  defend  It  from  MOSCOW  (Kuss.  .5/tuira),  a large  city  of  European 
the  scorching  winds  that  blow  from  Tolilot  and  Sahara,  Russia,  long  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  and  still  one 
while  the  snow  with  which  the  cliain  is  covered  nearly  uf  the  capitals  of  the  rropire.  oo  the  navigable  river 
all  the  year,  imparts  an  agrcMible  coolness  to  the  lur-  Moskva.  400  m.  8.E.  FetervlMirg,  Ut.  66^  4V  13''  N., 
rounding  atmosphere.  In  summer,  however,  the  heat  lo^.  37°33'  K.  Pop,  In  InIK,  SHt.bdU. 
during  tne  day  Is  intense,  though  the  oights  are  cool.  This  ritr.  which  was  founded  in  1147,  Is  one  of  the 
and  in  winter  the  cold  is  pretty  severe.  Un  the  whole,  most  singular  in  the  world,  it  is  ‘>f  a circular  form,  and 
however,  the  climate  is  extremely  healthy.  covers  a large  extent  of  ground.  The  central  part,  on 

Morocco,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  or  near  an  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  is  ocrupieil  by 
tho  spot  occupied  by  the  ancient  Boamum  Hmfcmm,  the  kremlin,  or  ntaiiel,  containing  the  palace  of  th« 
wu  founded  in  1063^  Abu  Tessisin.  the  first  Moorish  esars.  with  cathedrals,  monastiTics,  sqiuirei, &c„  built 
sultan  of  the  Marabou  dynasty,  and  in  the  foUnwing  «l  difTi-renr  c)K>chs,  and  in  the  most  incoiigrtious  styles  uf 
century,  during  the  reign  of  All  Ben  Yuvef,  it  is  said,  1ml  archiU'cture.  The  other  quarters  of  tlic  city  he  round 
no  dottld  the  statement  is  grossly  exaggerated,  to  have  this  ectUral  nucleus,  increasing  in  magnitude  according 
contained  1.000.000  of  Inhabs.  In  later  tiroes  its  po{>u-  as  they  diverge  from  it.  On  the  mitstdc  of  all  are  the 
latlon  hat  greotly  fallen  off;  and,  owing  to  the  «U'va»-  slobodct.  or  suburbs.  The  Moskva,  which  has  a very 
tations  of  successive  conquerors,  It  rrtalus  little  of  its  tottuuus  course  through  Uie  city,  U crmoid  by  various 
aucioot  maguliiceoce.  At  present  it  Is  in  many  (tarts  little  bridges,  some  of  suinc,  but  Uie  greater  number  of  woovl. 


MOSCOW. 

Frrriouxlj’  to  the  conAitjrratlon  of  1813,  which  dc-  | 
elroycd  two  third*  of  the  cUj’,  Mo*cow  prcftented  the 
most  extraordinary  contrasts  — palace*  alternating  with  \ 
hiiu.  Asiatic  with  Kuropcan  building*,  and  open  Bcldt  I 
and  garden*  with  crowded  atreet*.  " If  I wa*  struck  I 
with  the  irregularity  of  Smolensk,*’  says  Mr.  Coxe,  “ 1 
was  all  astonishment  at  the  immensity  and  variety  of  | 
Moscow;  a city  so  Irregular,  so  uncommon,  so  extra- 
oniinary,  and  so  contrasted,  never  before  claimed  my 
aitimtion.  The  streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long  ' 
and  broad : some  arc  paved  ; others,  partiridarly  those  in  I 
the  suburbs,  formed  with  tninki  of  trees,  or  boarded  > 
with  plank*  like  the  door  of  a room ; wretched  howls 
are  hltmded  with  large  palaces ; cottages  of  one  story 
Btaml  next  to  the  most  stalely  mansions.  Many  brica 
structure*  arc  covered  with  wooden  tups;  sonm  of  the 
tlmlwr  houses  are  painted,  others  have  imn  doors  and 
ro<*f#.  Kumerou*  churches  present  themselves  in  ever)' 
quarter,  built  in  the  oHcnUl  style  of  architecture;  some 
with  domes  of  c>i|iper.  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted 
green,  and  roviy  roofed  with  wood.  In  a word,  some 
parts  of  this  vast  city  have  the  appearance  of  a seques*  ' 
tcrcKl  descit.  other  quarters  of  a populous  town ; some 
of  a contemirtibie  village,  others  of  a great  capital." 

( Tratilt  m the  A'urtA,  t.  ‘Jiis. ; see  also  C'farAc,  i.  Gj.  Hvo. 
edit.)  I 

There  Is  no  longer  anv  question  that  the  conflagration  of 
iHl'i  was  the  act  uf  the  UiissUn  govartiment,  in  the  view  of 
rendering  It  imposslbSe  for  the  French  to  w inter  In  the 
city.  With  the  exception  uf  the  Kremliu,  and  the  quarter 
(liielngorud)  iiumediately  surrounding  it,  on  tne  N..  ' 
the  rest  <if  the  city  was  mostly  destroyed ; and  in  some  , 
quarters  the  destruc'tion  wras  so  complete  that  the  line*  | 
of  streets  could  with  ditliculty  t)e  recognised.  The  ' 
Kremlin,  loo,  though  It  esrapcHl  the  c<mltagratlon,  suf-  : 
fered  severely  from  the  mines  spmug  urtder  its  walls,  by  I 
onicr  of  Napoli-on,  on  its  ev.icuatlon  by  the  French.  | 
l)\it  this  wide-spread  dcsohition  was  rep;ilre4l  in  a very  - 
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few  years.  Like  a phrmix,  Moscow  bos  risen  from  her 
ashes  larger  ami  mom  beautiful  than  ever.  The  streets 
have  liet'ii  widened,  and  the  building*  are  less  singular  and 
discordant ; still,  however,  the  old  and  distinctire  cha*  * 
meter  of  the  city  I*  preserved,  being  at  unco  " beautiful 
ami  rich,  grotesque  ami  absurd,  magnificent  and  mean." 
According  to  M.  Androiofl'.  tiicre  were  In  all 
houses  in  tbe  city  In  1m3I  ; of  which,  3,127  were  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  the  residue  timber.  The  erection  of  a 
wtMideii  house  is  an  easy  matter.  A m.irket,  held  in  a 
large  open  sluice  In  one  of  the  suburbs,  exhibits  a variety 
of  materials  for  house  building,  consisting  of  trunks  of  i 
trt'c*  cut,  shaped,  aivd  mortiitd  into  each  other.  The 
purchaser  wlio  wants  a dwelling  repairs  to  the  spot, 
explains  the  number  of  room*  he  requires,  examines  the  I 
difuTcnt  tlmbt'rs,  which  are  regularly  numbered,  and 
bargains  for  w hat  suits  him.  The  whole  is  either  paid  . 
for  on  tiie  spot,  and  taken  away  br  the  purchaser,  or  the 
seller  may  agr<«  to  transport  and  erect  it  at  the  place 
where  it  is  w.nnted.  A awelllng  may  thus  be  bought, 
transportesi,  raised,  and  inbabtteu,  witnln  a week  ! 

The  Kremlin,  which  ho*  been  eoinplrtely  repaired 
since  1812,  comprises  the  Imperial  palace,  the  arch- 
bishop’s pal, ire,  the  cathedral  uf  the  Assumption,  In 
wiltlch  the  UussUn  sovereigns  are  cr<>wned,  with  the 
cntliolrals  of  St.  Michael,  the  .Annunciation,  &c.  It  also 
contains  the  bclfn*  of  Ivan  Veliki,  a tower  2G9||  ft.  in 
height,  having  within  It,  at  dilTerent  stories,  32  belli, 
some  of  them  of  an  immense  sixe:  on  festivals  they  are  , 
tnllnl  without  interruption,  tlie  Russians  being  pas-  , 
sionatei)  fond  of  bell-ringing.  Tlie  great  bell  of  Moscow.  . 
weighing  10,000  poods,  or  360,000  lb*.  (1.600  tons  Eng.),  . I 
Is  n<<w  lying  ou  the  ground,  at  a short  distance  from  tbe  ] 
tower  ni  Ivan  Veliki.  It  is  said  to  have  bt'cn  once  sus- 
pended In  a wooden  building;  hut  this  taking  fire,  the 
water  thrown  upon  It,  to  extinguish  the  flames,  occa- 
sioned the  Urge  rent  now  seen  In  the  bell.  But  thu  ! 
fart  of  it*  ever  having  been  suspended  is  douldful,  and  | 
the  rent  wa*  probably  occasinnra  by  some  defc*ct  in  the 
rasting.  On  lesUvais,  tlie  peasants  retort  to  this  bell  as 
they  would  to  a sanctuary.  Anuing  the  other  public 
builtlings,  may  be  mentioned  the  I’alaco  of  Arms.  In  the 
Kremlin;  the  foundling  hospital;  the  Uisaar.  an  im-  - 
mense  building,  cootaiulnff  a great  number  uf  shops ; the 
Imperial  theatre;  the  hall,  for  exercising  the  troops  in  . 
ba»l  weather,  built  by  the  emperor  Alr\.inder  (of  vast 
diimmslons,  being  560  ft.  in  length,  180  in  breadth,  and 
no  in  height,  the  roof  nut  being  supported  on  pillars):  ' - 
the  arsenal  ; the  palace  of  the  semUe ; the  univoridiy;  I 
the  post-office ; the  FadikofT  palace ; tiie  great  tnilitary  j 
hospital.  The  number  of  churches,  though  lessened  by 
the  tire,  is  still  immense.  In  l<U  they  amounted,  la  all,  , 
to  2S.8,  of  which  7 were  for  ratlujlk*.  | 

The  University.  fouDdi*!!  in  17<W,  Is  the  most  ancient 
in  Russia.  It  ha<i.  in  l's3\  120  professors  and  sub.pro- 
fesi'srs.  and  4l'J  pupils.  Among  the  other  educational 
rvt.iblbhmcnts,  may  be  mentioned  the  gymnasium,  do- 
{sciident  ou  the  university;  the  llieologic.il  ac.idcmy, 
one  of  tbe  principal  in  tho  empire;  tbe  niedico-chlrur- 


glcal  academy ; the  military  school,  or  corps  dc  cadtis, 
with  GOO  pupils ; (he  commercial  school,  founded  in  1804 ; 
tbe  estabUsnroents  of  St.  Catherine  and  Alexander,  for 
the  educollou  of  young  ladies  ; (be  vMerlnary  school ; the 
institute  of  louarus,  so  called  from  it*  founder,  with 
ao  pupils,  and  a library  particularly  rich  in  Annenlaa 
literature,  Ac.  There  is,  however,  a great  want  of  ele- 
mentary schools  for  the  lower  classes  ; Moscow  being,  in 
this  respect,  far  below  Petersburg,  defective  as  U the 
latter. 

There  arc  a number  of  literary  societies,  libraries.  Arc. 
The  best  library  belongs  to  Count  Tolstoi.  The  uni- 
versity library  was  partly  destroyed  in  1812;  but  it  has 
since  been  cniiclu-u  by  fresh  purchase*  and  donationi, 
and  contained,  in  1835,  about  4<*>.O0O  volumes.  Several 
nobles  have  exleusivo  collections  of  books,  pictures, 
med.ils,  he. 

The  Foundling  llospita!  is  n vast  establishment,  and  Is 
managed  in  the  best  ptsssiblo  manner.  During  the  10 
years  ending  with  |83|,  the  admissions  were  .'12,340,  and 
the  deaths  .’V4.7I3.  In  p.vint  of  fact,  however,  a large 
proportion  of  the  children  brought  to  this,  and  to  all 
similar  estal'lishinents,  are  all  but  drasl  before  they  ar- 
rive; and  (he  real  (dij;*cliun  to  sucIi  Instltulluns  consists 
nut  so  much  in  their  great  mortality,  as  in  the  encourage- 
ment they  hold  out  to  licentiousness,  and  the  desertion  of 
cliildren.  The  great  military  hospital  has  above  1,500 
bods ; and  an  undoubted  Judge,  Baron  Larrey,  has  de- 
clared that  its  organisation  is  excellent.  There  is  also 
the  boapital  of  St.  Catherine,  the  hospital  of  (iaIHtien. 
Ar.  Tne  pop.  of  the  hospluls  attached  to  the  city  In 
1k30  amounted  to  22,227  individuals. 

Moscow  is  the  favourite  rethlcnce  of  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  who  |Mus  the  winter  in  the  greatest  splen- 
dour ; not  being  overshadowed,  as  at  Petersbura.  by  (he 
court.  Accordi'Jg  to  .M.  Lecolnto  do  Laveau  {Gutac  du 
t'opagrur  d Motevu},  there  were  reckoned  In  tbe  city.  In 
IKli),  s,3tsG  shops,  I7G  inns  and  hotels,  244  restaurateurs, 
13i  kabitks.  or  plsrp*  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  58  kabnks  for 
the  sale  of  beer.  I35  cellars  for  the  sale  of  wine,  115  bake- 
houses. and  25  apothecaries’  shops. 

Manufactures  are  prosecuted  hero  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  In  Petersburg  ; but  a large  proportion  of  (he 
Works  on  aesrount  of  Ihemanufacturerii  and  capitalists  of 
Moscow  ore  not  in  tbe  city,  but  in  the  aiijoiiiing  town* 
and  villages,  sometimes  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  capit.il.  The  principal  establishment*  are  tliose  for 
the  manufacture  of  ciHtou.  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
many  of  which  are  upon  a very  Urge  scale,  and  are  fitted 
up  wltli  steam-engiiies  and  other  improved  machinery. 
Ilats,  also,  are  extensively  produc'd  ; and  there  arc  nu- 
merous tauturrh  s,  breweries,  distlllrrles,  Ac. 

Moscow  is  the  grand  entrepsX  of  the  Internal  com- 
merce of  tho  empire.  It  has  a water  communication 
with  Petersburg  and  Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  Astrakhan,  on 
the  Caspian,  and  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Id  spring, 
or  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  Moskva  is  na- 
rlgalde  for  harks,  but  durliqt  the  rest  of  the  season  it  is 
navigable  for  rafts  only.  A great  d<‘al  of  the  cominen  ial 
lulcrcourse  between  tne  city  and  the  adjacent  and  dis- 
tant provinces  is  carried  on  in  winter  by  tbe  sledge- 
roads. 

The  same  causes  which  occasion  a very  great  prepon- 
derance of  males  over  females  at  Petersburg  (which  tee), 
exist  in  Moscow,  though  to  a less  extent,  and  have  a 
similar  resulL  Thu  total  pop.  of  the  rlty.  In  1830, 
amounting  to  3(t5.63l,  was,  according  to  M.  AndrosolT, 
classified  as  follows : — 


Male*. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Henry  .... 

Nvirle*  snd  enperiov  ottca* 

HATIKScItlntSI  ... 

Ku«slsn  rorrebants  . • 

fXv.  !«*■•  r tr»den  • 
Artluikt  sod  vovfcitwn  • 
For*l«nsw  ... 

I’ewsrUt.  Jhe.  — 

1.  IX  liw  enOTB 
t,  n*t 

5.  Of  pnTS-e  initivktaals 
4.  Dcunewie  *er*snts  • 
lafcvi'V  gvactas  of  Ibe  smiy—  - 
1.  On  wr^kc* 

t.  On  leave  of  sbM>ne«  - 
StttdwiU,  Inmatrt  of  egavonU,  Ac. 

Pl.l'JO 

lO.If.X 

a,7« 

*0,V1.S 

V.IN'i 

37.7“| 

12..KIO 

4,tn 

S.S67 

M,5srM 

7.41'* 

2V.3<i 

4,4V«> 

1.2X5 

f.,n*t 

TW 

5.719 

2H.7I4 

I.4CS 
4.x  10 

4,IHfi 

iy.'.4r, 

lA.XU) 

47.t«‘r 

12.4M 

X,(f9l 

ye.T.19  ! 
«.a«7 
43,'.H.1 
70,9X0 

n.Tfit 

13.711 

Toul 

305,631 

(Scknitzlcr,  La  Husste,  p-  8H.) 
MO.SEI.LE.  a frontier  dep.  of  France,  reg.  N.E.,  for. 
merly  a part  of  Lorraine,  cnleflv  between  lat.  41#-'  and 
P/^30'  N ..aud  long.  5-^30'  and  7^  40'  E..  having  N.  and 
E.  Luxemburg,  Rbenisb  Prussia,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  ; 
S.  the  dept.  Bas-Hhin  and  Meurthe.  and  W.  that  of  (ho 
Meuse.  Area,  .532.71*6  hcclarr*.  F«»p..  In  1836.  417, 0*  3. 
The  E.  part  uf  the  dep.  Is  covered  wltn  ramifications  of 
the  Vosgp*.  and  the  W.  with  those  of  the  Ardennes 
rmuntains;  but  neither  rise  to  any  considerable  heleiit. 
The  general  slope  of  Uie  dep.  is  towards  the  N.,whU'n  is 
A a 2 


.^56  MOSELLE.  MOULINS. 

(he  directton  followed  bj  iti  pHodpal  riven,  the  Moeelle  and  landJUk  Mertegovloa.  of  which  U li  the  cap.,  on  the 
In  the  W.,  the  Sarrc  In  the  K.,  arc  their  aflluentt,  the  ' N«renU,  croeeed  here  br  a Reiman  bridge,  m.  8.  W. 
Uniet  and  Nted.  Home  pmtloni  of  the  lurface  are  very  j Boina  Serai ; lat.  4S*^  lone.  17^  if  E.  Pop.,  pro* 

marthr.  Near  the  Voaptee,  where  prlmarr  formation*  i bably  under  10,000.  It  1*  lurrounoed  by  crenellated  wall  t. 
prevail,  the  toll  li  ttony  : elsewhere  It  Is  chalky  or  clayey.  I and  Us  prioci[>al  itrects  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
and.  In  general,  of  IndUTemit  quality,  only  arout  10,000  river,  ab^t  pi  of  the  town  being  on  the  other  side.  It 
hertaret  lielug  said  to  be  rich  land.  In  IKM.  the  arahir  has  a celebrated  raanufarture  of  swords  and  fire-arma, 
lands  were  estimated  to  comprise  S03,!jl3  hectares  ; pas.  besides  an  eaienslve  traffic  In  cattle,  com.  and  wine, 
turet.  4A.-V<7 ; woo«Ib,  ; and  orchards,  gardens.  Ac.  brought  thither  frum  a great  distance.  (Stn'is,  Dtirt. 

11,030  heitares.  According  to  Hugo  and  the  l)»ct.  Oiog,) 

Gfof.,  agriculture  has  of  late  made  considerable  pro*  MOSUL,  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  parh.  of  Bagdad, 
gre>B  In  this  dep.  ; and  certainly  It  would  seem,  rriim  chiefly  Interesting  as  being  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the 
the  stAtenirnt*  of  Mr.  Jacob,  by  whom  it  was  visited  In  celebrated  cap.  uf  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  It  stands 
IHI9,  that,  tiuth  in  this  respect  and  In  the  cnoditiim  of  the  on  the  W.  bunk  of  the  Ti^is  (here  very  rapid,  300  ft. 
pop.,  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement.  "Through  broad,  and  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  as  well  as  an 
the  » boh- dlsUme.’* says  he.  "of  .Wm  from  the  IVussian  older  one  of  stone).  I'.*3  m.  N.  N , W.  Bagdad,  lat.  36^  21' 
fruntu-r  to  Mki.  then*  Is  not  a single  good  house  to  be  N..  long- 43'^  1 1' K.  Fop.,  according  (o  Kinneir.  3A.txa>  ; 
*<•<•11.  except  the  convent,  and  the  house  of  the  iron  of  whom,  about  9.MI0  are  Christian*.  I, WO  Jew*,  and  the 
master  at  I’orbach.  There  Is  nothing  in  any  of  the  rest  Arabs.  Tiirks.and  Kurds.  The  city  is  so  near  the 
YfUage*.  |.vgc  and  |M>pulou*a*  they  are,  nor  within  sight  level  of  the  river,  that  its  street*  are  often  flooded  ; and. 
of  the  road.  thuoKh  it  is  an  open  country,  that  looks  like  like  almost  every  other  town  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  it  ts 
a decent  farmer's  or  clergyman's  house.  All  seemed  of  in  a declining  state,  its  walls  being  broactl  down,  and  its 
the  same  standard  ; each  filthy,  dilapidated,  and  small,  beat  buildings  crumbling  into  ruins.  It  has  seven  gates, 
with  barn  and  sUhles  adjoining,  of  corresponding  ap*  and  the  castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  a small  artihrtal 
pearance.  The  horses  and  waggon*  lookeo  miserable  ; Island  in  the  Tigria  Streets  narrow  and  Irregtilar. 
tlie  rows,  few  and  poor  : and  I did  not  see  more  than  flUy  Houses  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  plastered  orirk. 
shrcti,  which  were  uf  a bad  race,  and  nearly  half  of  them  with  vaulted  roof*  and  reilinfn,  surrounded  by  Bat  ter* 
bl»  k.  The  inhabs.  were  ill  clothed,  and  at  every  races.  I'hc  mosoitrs,  of  w hich  there  are  several  that 
stopp.-ige  we  were  assailed  by  numerous  beggars.  The  possess  considerable  beauty,  the  coffin-houses,  khans. 
cultir.vtors  (near  MeCs)  are  all  proprietors.  They  or  nuniinums.  and  baxaars,  are  harKlsomer  than  in  must 
their  parents  generally  bought  the  lana,  at  the  revolution.  Turkish  towns,  and  the  market  Is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
fur  ttaper  money  ; belore  which  they  were  bound  (o  their  visions  fiom  Kurdistan.  The  Greek  (.hrisltans  have 
lorii*  in  certain  feudal  serviees  ana  payments,  and  were  nine  rhurrhe*.  ai>d  there  Is  a Dominican  convent.  I'he 
supplied  bv  them  with  the  c»ital  r^iitsite  for  culliva-  prinri|Ktl  ornaments  of  the  city  are,  a college,  the  tnn>b 
turn.  In  the  worst  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  soil  Is  of  Sheikh  Addul  Cassim,  ana  the  remains  of  a tine 
poorest,  and  where  the  feudal  power  is  still  in  force,  the  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  was  built  by  Nnuredditi, 
peasantry  are  better  clothed,  have  more  furniture  in  sultan  of  Damascus.  West  of  the  Tigris,  the  envlrtms 
their  houses,  and  display  more  new  and  repaired  houses,  are  wholly  uncultivated  ; and  this  circumstance,  coin- 
than  are  seen  in  the  district  from  Mets  to  Verdun,  blned  wlih  the  great  extent  of  the  cemetery  close  under 
Between  those  cities,  the  towns  and  villam  are  miser-  the  walls,  gives  It  a gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect, 
able  lecefitarle*  of  filth  and  poverty."  {.Jacob't  fine  of  Mosul  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  a pacha  of 
AfricuUurf  m Germany, SiC.  w.  I two  talli : It  formerly  had  a larn  caravan  trade  with  all 

Hesides  wheat,  Oats,  and  bvley,  the  other  principal  I parts  of  Asia,  but  has  lost  much  of  Us  commercial  im- 
artides  uf  culture  ore  turnips.  Baa,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  j nortance ; it  still,  however,  carries  on  atrlBing  trade  wt'h 
plants.  I Bagdad  and  Asia-Minor ; to  the  former  of  which  it  tends. 

Moirlle  furnishes  about  180,000  hectolitres  a year  of  | on  rafts  down  the  Tigris,  gall-nuts  and  copper,  frt>m 
serund.rate  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  the  red  wine  pro- ' Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  receiving  in  return  Indian 
dured  in  the  orrond.  of  Mets.  The  white  wines  arc  * ^mmodilie*.  afterwanls  forwarded  to  Dlarbe4r.  Orfah 
mostly  light,  and  dc  pew  rfc  diirfc.  ( Jst//fn*.  42.)  iSoiigh  1'okat.  Aleppo.  Ac.  Us  only  manufacture  It  that  of 
the  pastures  are  good,  all  kind*  of  live  slock,  except  coarse  blue  cotton  cloths,  used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
hog*,  are  said  to  be  inferior.  Quills  and  honey  are  im-  pop. 

txiruni  articles  of  rural  produce;  cantharides  ore  col-  The  climate  Is  proverUally  healthy,  the  average  terrp. 
eeted  in  summer  near  Mots.  In  lHg4,  of  |.%3.96K  pro-  of  summer  not  exceeding  Fahr. ; but  in  spring,  dur- 
pertli-s  subject  to  Uir  ccm/riAsdK/it  fonciire,  84,631  were  ing  the  Boods  of  the  Tigris,  epidemlct  are  common, 
assess^  at  less  than  & fr.,  and '2*2.318  at  Mween  5 and  10  though  not  often  fatal.  Several  sulphur  springs  are 
fr. ; only  96  were  assessed  at  1 ,00o  fr.  or  upwards.  Iron,  found  within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  and  are  much 
which  is  every  where  abundant,  and  usually  of  good  retorted  to  for  cutaneous  diseases.  The  geological  fum- 
qiiality.  ts  extensive^  pro<iuced  and  wrought,  especially  atloo  of  its  Immediate  vicinity  consists,  according  to 
in  tl»e  nrrond.  of  ThWvtlle.  There  are  many  pot-  Ainsworth,  of  solid  beds  of  massive,  compact,  and 
lerles  and  some  glais  factories  In  the  dep.  l.,orraine  granular  calcareous  gypsum,  arranged  in  nomontal 
It  famous  for  Its  linmt;  but  the  value  of  those  pro-  strata,  not  russilireroiit,  of  a bluish  white  colour,  and 
dured  in  this  dep.  due*  not  exceed  1.800,000  ft.  a year,  extensively  quarried  os  marble.  Superimposed  on  the 
AVoolIro  cloths,  loce,  paper,  glue,  and  leather  ore  the  fn-psum  Is  a thin  formation  of  a friable  llmestcme. 
other  principal  product*.  Manufacturing  Industry  may,  abounding  in  shells,  and  formiag  the  common  building 
in  fact,  be  said  to  have  originated  ai>d  grown  up  stone  of  Mosul,  os  it  probably  uso  formed  that  of  ih« 
in  this  dep-  since  the  revolution ; but  In  the  intervd  ancient  Nineveh.  {Ktnrneir;  tee  also  Nistvan.) 
since  that  event,  has  mode  coutideroble  progress.  Mo-  MOULINS,  a town  of  France,  cop.  d6p.  Allier,  on 
srlle  is  divided  into  4 arronds. : chief  towns  Mets,  the  the  river  of  that  name,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a hand- 
cop.,  Brley,  Thlonvllle,  and  Sarregueminea  It  sends  6 some  stone  bridge  of  IS  arches.  In  a fertile  plaio,  169  tn. 
ni>'mB.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors,  in  1838-  S.S.K.  Paris;  lat.  46^  34'  4"  N.,  long,  SO'  14"  E. 
39.  1721.  ToisJ  public  revenue  (1^31).  13,677,481  fr.  Pop.,  In  1836,  14.603.  Street!  narrow  aixl  Irregular,  but 
{I/ttfu,  art.  Hozetu  ; French  <\fflciai  7ViMcs.)  clean  and  well-paved  ; houses  chiefly  of  brick,  but  a few 

MuirLLe  (an.  Motelia),  a river  of  VV.  Kiirope,  flowing  also  of  stone,  etpoclally  in  the  |>rin<dpal  avenue,  the  rue 
through  the  R.  part  of  France,  and  the  S.  part  of  Rhenish  dc  Parts-  It  has  3 public  squares,  that  of  tlw  Allier 
PnistTa  t its  bwto  being  situated  between  that  of  the  being  bv  far  the  largMt  and  best  built.  It  is  well  sup- 
Nalie  to  the  K..  and  the  Meuse  to  the  \V.  It  rites  In  the  pUedwith  water  fFom  numerous  fountains.  The  chief 
Vosges  dep.  and  mountains,  about  lat.  48'?  N.,  long.  7°  public  edifices  are  the  churches  of  NoCre-Dame  and  the 
K.,aiid  runt  generally  in  a N.N.E. direction,  with  a very  Viiitatlon,  tbe  royal  college,  established  in  the  sup- 
tortuous  cuuric,  to  Coblenti,  In  lat.  60^  2‘P.  arwl  long.  7°  pressed  convent  of  the  tatter,  the  town-ball,  boti-l  of 
33'.  where  it  join*  the  Khliie.  Bernrr  entering  the  St.f.yr,  and  a recently  erected  hall  of  justice.  It  has 
Prussian  dom.,  it  traverses  the  French  deps.  Vosges,  alto  3 Urge  hospitals,  barracks,  a public  library  with 
Meurthe.  mul  Moselle;  ami  sr  parates  Dutcit  Luxem-  30.000  vuls.,  a museum  of  natural  biitory,  and  a small 
burg  from  Khmlnh  Prussia.  Its  entire  course  is  esti-  theatre.  Several  fine  walks  run  in  diflereot  directioas 
mated  at  m-nrly  3it0m..  for  about  half  of  which  it  is  out  of  the  town ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
navignble.  lu  average  breadth  is  abuut  170  yards;  its  live  vineyards,  and  mulberry-pUntalions  for  breeding 
mean  depth  G R.,  and  its  ordinary  rate  of  current  about  sllk-wonns.  lk>al  and  limestone  are  wrought  at  a short 
II  in.  an  hour.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Madna,  distance  from  the  town,  and  are  article*  of  considerable 
Meurthr.Sciilc,  Sarre,  and  Sure:  Flplnal,  Toul,  Meta,  trade.  Moiilini  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  primary  ju- 
Thiunvilh'.  Treves,  Traubach.  and  Cohlrnti  are  oo  its  Hsdictioa  and  cummerrv,  a chamber  of  manuUctum, 
bank*.  The  surrounding  country  is  subject  to  its  imm.  and  a societv  of  agriculture,  sciences,  ami  arts : it  hat  a 
dations.  which  do  much  damage  ; but  it  it  of  Immense  Urge  manuiArture  of  cutlery,  especially  tcissars,  which 
atillty  as  a channel  of  internal  communication,  Ur^  are  highly  esteemed,  and  smalk'r  establishments  (or 
guanlllin  of  timber,  slatei,  coal,  charenal.  brandy,  salt,  m.-tking  c>'.irse  cotton  and  woollen  (abrics.  haberdashery. 
pMash.ook  bark,  gloss  ami  earthimware.  and  wine  U-ing  ami  hats,  with  steam  rom-mllls.  glass-houses,  and  toii- 
a-iit  bvit  to  the  Rhine.  (/Jrc/.  Giuf(.  ; Schretber’i  Gutdc  yards.  It  has  a coniidcrablc  Iraile  in  com,  wine,  silk, 
4u  AAm.  Ac.)  timber,  cool,  and  cattle,  rhk-fly  with  Orleans,  by  tbo 

MOST.AR.  a town  of  Furoja’Sn  Turkey,  pach.  Bosnia,  I<ulre  navigation  ; but  also  with  Buurgcs.  Ma^on,  \r. 


MOUNT-SOHREL. 

Mouliai.  which  exUtcd  u a town  to  earlj  at  the  lUh 
ecDtunr,  became  the  residence  of  the  Duket  of  Bourbon, 
in  136M.  A Camnut  aitembly  convoked  here  In  IM>A. 
by  Catherine  de  Medici,  waa  followed  by  the  long  and  ^ 
aanguinary  war  of  the  lea^nte.  (IIumo.mxx..  AUitr,  Ifc.)  i 
MOUN^-SOHRKL  (uroneriy,  Mimn!  Soar-ktU),  a 
market-town  of  England,  In  E.  (iotcoto  hund.,  co. 
Leicester,  part,  of  Ruthlcy  and  Barrow*upon-Soar. 
Pop.  of  town»hlp.  In  1h31,  l,Afrf.  It  derive*  id  name 
from  being  tituat^  clo*e  to  a tteep  craggy  hill  of  red 

firanito,  wnlcli  rite*  immediately  from  the  Soar.  On 
U highett  point  there  formerly  tUiod  a fortrett,  which, 
being  taken  by  Henry  III.,  wa*  toon  after  entirely  de- 
molUhed.  The  town,  built  along  the  great  road  between 
London  and  Nottingham.  coiiattU  chiefly  of  houtei  con- 
structed of  granite : the  principal  buildings  are.  the 
town-hall  (in  which  the  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are 
held),  a church,  subordinate  to  that  of  Barrow,  and  three 
placet  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

Mount-Sorrvl  has  some  share  In  the  hosiery  trade  of 
laiicester ; and  it  has  derived  much  benefit  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Great-Nortb-road ; but  this  advantage  it  Is 
likely  to  lose,  from  the  recent  oocnlng  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Railwajr.  Markers  on  Monday. 

MOURZOUK.  Fbzxan.  1.  83& 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a City  and  sea-port  of  E.  Africa, cap. 
of  a colony  belooging  to  the  Portuguese,  lat.  14*^  49^  8., 
long.  40^  4^  B.  I^p.  3,000?  It  stands  on  a crescent- 
shaped  Island  ofeorm,  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely 
1|  m.  In  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a deep  Inlet  of  the 
sea,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The  fort,  which  has  six 
bastions  and  eighty  cannon,  Is  in  had  repair : the  city 
comprises  a large  square,  and  several  narrow,  dirty 
streets  lined  with  lofty  bouses  fast  falling  to  decay. 
The  governor's  palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building, 
with  a flat  lead  roof,  and  a souare  court  in  its  centre. 
Three  churches,  an  old  town  nail,  and  hospital,  arc  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  Dlack-town,  at  its  S.  extre- 
mity, is  wholly  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  cuusisu  of 
bamboo  and  oster  huts. 

The  ailministratiOD  of  the  colony  Is  vested  in  the 
governor,  aided  by  a council  comprising  the  bishop,  the 
commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  chief  civil  minuter ; 
but  it  la  extremely  corrupt,  and  nearly  all  the  function- 
aries, both  dvll  and  military,  are  criminals  exiled  from 
Portugal.  Exclusive  of  about  500  Portuguese  and 
Creoles,  the  pop.  consists  of  free  blacks  and  slaves,  with 
about  aoo  Arabs  and  Ba^ans,  chiefly  engaged  in  petty 
trade  and  handicraft.  The  irregular  Ihc  led  by  the 
Europeans,  and  the  general  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
prevent  any  increase  In  the  white  pop. ; and.  at  an 
average,  of  100  soldiers  7 only  survive  a residence  of  five 
years.  The  rural  population  Is  In  the  most  d evaded 
state : and,  although  the  soil  be  rtaturally  rirn  and 
productive,  the  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  is  wholly  neglected.  Rice,  i 
millet,  and  manioc,  are  raised  almost  without  labour ; 
fumishlog,  with  cocoa  nuts,  almost  the  entire  food  of  the 
slaves.  The  commerce  of  Mosambique  has  greatly  de- 
creased, In  conseQuenca  of  our  exertions  to  suppress  the 
traffic  In  slavea  ; but,  though  much  diminished,  the  trade 
Is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  both  with 
Brasil  and  Arabia.  These  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  of  the 
tribe  of  Moniores,  and  brought  from  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  a distance  of  40  or  4.S  days  from  the  colony,  are 
procured  from  the  native  merchants  In  exchange  for  I 
salt,  shells,  tobacco,  coarse  cloths,  &c.;  goods  costing 
about  S dollar*  will  bring  in.  ns  the  case  may  be,  either  a i 
slave,  or  an  elephant's  tusk,  weighing  from  flu  to  SO  lbs.  j 
of  ivory:  hippnpotamus'tuski, gold-dust. cnlumbo-ruot, 
gums,  and  amber,  are  the  other  chief  exports  ; the  Im- 
ports comprise  sugar,  coffi’e,  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  with  other  ancles  from  Dlu.  Uemaun.  and  Goa.  | 
A duty  <A  Ifi}  crusadoes  is  levied  on  every  slave  ex-  i 
ported : all  other  imports  and  export*  are  free  of  duty.  | 
Mosambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in 
I4*JN  ; and  In  I.V)6  Albuquerque  made  it  the  centre  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of  the  African  cnlonle*.  When 
the  Portuguese  lost  their  Indian  possessions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  Mosambique  began  to 
dccliae,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  a languishing  state. 
The  territory,  however,  still  extends  from  C.  Delgado 
northward  to  l>eUgoa  Bay  southward,  haring  a length  of 
coast  exceeding  1,400  ra..  and  comprising,  besitbts  the 
rap.,  the  several  settlement*  of  Iho,  Puo^,  CondurU, 
Mokamba,  and  Qiiilimane  The  channel  between  the  R. 
roast  of  Africa  at^  Madagascar  Is  called  the  Mosambique 
Channel.  {Hittrr't  I.  903^‘i04.  Ac.) 

MUHLHAUSRS,  a town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurt,  cap.  eirc.,  on  the  Unstrut,  30  m. 
N.W.  Erfurt.  Pup.,  with  Us  suburbs,  in  1k3G,  Pi.OW 
{Brrgkatu  ) It  is  surrounded  bv  a high  wall,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  environed  by  a ditch  ; Hu  an  antiquated 
appearance,  several  Lutheran  churches,  a nmnulum. 
3 hospiials.  and  an  orphan  asylum ; and  Is  the  scat  of  a 
judicial  court  for  tba  town  and  drc.  It  has  manufa^ 
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tures  of  woollen  and  llaen  cloths,  carpets.  Ac.)  with 
dyeing-houses,  fulling  and  oil  rollis.  distilleries,  brew- 
eries. and  tanDeries,  and  an  active  trade  lit  corn  aud 
dyeing  drugs.  ( Eon  Zcd/i/s  : B^thau$.) 

MTUIAUSEN,  or  MULIIOtSR.  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Haut-Khln.  cap.  cant , on  the  111,  33  m.  S.  Colmar, 
and  16  m.  N.W.  Buie.  Pop.,  In  ex.  com.,  13.7i«*J: 
or  with  com.,  16,033  ; exclusive  of  about  7,000  Individuals, 
who  come  diaily  out  of  the  neighbouring  commune*  to 
work  in  the  various  factories.  It  it  divided  into  the  old 
and  the  new  town.  The  former,  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  III  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges),  though  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  has  tolerably  broad,  well-pav^,  and 
dean  streets,  and  some  good  houses.  The  Protestant 
and  the  R.  Catholic  par.  churches,  the  synagogue, 
town-hall,  college,  arsenal,  and  hospital,  are  Its  prin- 
cipal public  edinces.  In  one  of  its  squares  It  a column 
erected  to  the  utmnomcr  Lambert,  bom  here  in  1788. 
The  ui'w  town,  which  extends,  on  the  S.E.  as  far  as  the 
canal  uniting  the  Rhino  aixl  Rhone,  it  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  hu  numerous  handsome  ritidences,  wiln  the 
ball  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  the  exchange,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  Ac. ) it  has  also  a capacious  basin 
on  the  canal. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last  centorT.  Mulbauseo  had 
only  a manufacture  of  woollcu  clotns  ; but  in  174S 
cotton  printing  was  introduced,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
prlodpM  seau  of  the  cotton  manufseture  in  France. 
The  cotton  prints  and  muslins  of  Mulbausen  and  its 
neighbourhood  are  second  only,  as  respects  the  perfec- 
tion and  variety  of  their  patterns,  to  inc  silk  gi^s  of 
I.yont.  {Bovring't  Hep.  on  SirHzrriamf,  p.34. ) The 
manufacturers  have.  In  many  instam-es.  branch  esta- 
blishments in  other  parts  <m  Haut-Khin  and  in  the 
neighbouring  deu*. ; tAit  Dr.  Bowring  states  that  many 
of  their  milts  ana  factories  are  mortgaged  to  the  inhabt. 
of  Basle;  aud,  in  fact,  Swluerland  furnishes  consider- 
able caiillal  to  the  manufacturers  of  Alsace.  (Sec  art. 
Rhin-Iiai't  In  this  work.)  Hugo  says  that  about  one 
fitch  part  of  its  cotton  goods  are  sent  out  of  France.  The 
workpeople  are  badly  clothed,  dirty,  and  lodge  generally 
in  ceUart,  or  other  comfortless  dwellings;  but  of  lata 
efforts  have  been  made,  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
manufacturers,  to  Improve  the  lodgings  of  the  work- 
people in  their  employ.  Wage*  are  good : cotton  printers 
of  the  first  class  get  from  fr.  to  3 fr.  30  c.  a day  ; in- 
ferior workman,  from  I fr.  to  14  fr.;  women,  an  average 
of  1 fr.  80c. ; and  children,  ^m  33  to  33  c.  a day. 
Wearers  (men  and  women)  and  male  cotton  spinners 
get  from  ) j fr.  to  3 fr.  a day : female*  engaged  in  cotton 
spinning,  from  75  c.  to  1 fr.  10  c. 

Intemperance  is  not  so  prevalent  here,  as  among  the 
cotton  weavers  of  the  dep.  du  Nord  ; and.  according  to 
Villermi,  the  proportion  of  Illegitimate  children  is  but 
little  above  the  general  avera»  uf  Franco. 

The  spinning  mills  at  Hulhauten  are  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  owing,  in  part,  to  their  being 
obliged  to  use  cotton  imported  by  way  of  Havre  or  Mar- 
seilles. In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  totally 
unablo  to  withsiatKl  the  coinpi'tition  of  the  English  ; 
and  since  Manchester  aud  Gwgow  cotton  twist  has 
been  admitted  at  a slight  duty,  as  low  as  No.  170,  they 
have  ceased  to  spin  any  high  numbers.  Wcmllen  cioth*« 
hosiery,  straw  hats,  moruccu  leather,  and  beer,  are  the 
other  prim-ipal  goods  made  at  Mulhausen,  which  has 
also  a brisk  traw  In  Iron,  hardware,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  town  was  the 
cap.  of  a small  republic  allied  to  Swluerland.  It  was 
annexed  to  France  In  I79fi,  and  has  rapidly  increased 
since  1830.  (//ugo,  art. /f<rtt/-AAiM  / f'luerm^f,  T'efifraw 
dcs  Ouertrrt,  i.  14—60.;  Botering't  and  Re- 

ports, Ac) 

BIULL.  .Vrc  Haaaitia*. 

MULLINGAR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
liClntter,  co.  Westmeath,  of  which  It  it  the  cap.,  on  the 
Brosna.  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Fup  , in  lK3i,  3,684; 
In  1H3I,  4,3!i.^.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  run- 
ning E.  and  W.,  with  several  diverging  streets  and 
lanes.  It  has  a par.  church,  a very  large  R.  I'atliolic 
chapel,  a convent,  a Presbyterian  and  a Methodist  meet- 
ing-bouse,  a Urge  barrack,  and  the  prison,  court-house, 
and  infirmary  for  the  ro.  Though  not  an  incorporated 
bor.,  it  sent  3 mems.  to  the  Irish  IL  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  has  two  schoolt,  partly 
supported  by  the  Rdurallooal  Board,  one  attended  by 
about  350  wys,  and  the  other  bv  above  4O0  girls. 

; Courts  leet  and  boron,  for  small  dents,  are  held  every 
Thursday ; and  a court  of  record,  with  jurisdletiun  to 
the  arouunt  of  lOQf.  The  assises  fur  the  co.  are  also 
held  here;  with  general  sessions  in  Jan..  April,  July, 
and  Oct. ; and  petty  sessions  on  .Saturdays.  It  is  a cnn- 
stabulary  aud  revenue  police  station.  The  co.  prison, 
built  on  the  radiating  plan,  contains  100  cells  and  15 
other  rooms  for  prisoners.  It  U a large  marki-t-town  for 
com.  butter,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
Itaving  an  easy  cttmmuulcatlon  bv  the  royal  can.>), 
[ wbkh  nearly  eoclrclct  it,  with  Dublin  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  Shannon  oq  the  other.  It  has  two  tanneries, 
and  a brewiTf.  Markets  on  Thurstlajs:  fairs,  inferior 
onijr  to  tIt'Me  of  Balhruuloe,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on 
April  6..  July  4.,  Aua.  2U..  and  Nor.  II.,  the  last  chiefly 
for  horses.  i’u*t«oAce  rerenue,  in  IH30,  in  Ih30, 

ML’KICU  (r.rrm.  .V0itcA<*n).  a rlijr  of  S.  Geitnany. 
the  cap.  of  Rararla.  hlKhly  interesting  on  account  of  Us 


cnlliTCtlontof  the  Bne  arts,  on  the  Isar,  crossed  here  by 
3 bri<lp<*«.  ntxait  ‘220  m.  \V.  Vienna,  and  llMin-  K S.E. 
Slufttfani;  Ut.  4*»  K' N.,  louj;.  ll“34'30"E.  Pop.. 
Ill  MO,  lUTi.&n,  liu-L  military.  The  city  lUnds  in  tn« 
midst  of  a plaJn,  which  is  neither  fertile  nor  pirtti- 
n*t<pie,  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Europe,  being 
nearly  l.tkS)  tl.  abort*  the  tea.  In  the  last  century  it 
was  only  a second-rate  fortifled  town,  with  castellated 
ntes.  and  (|uai:it  ancient-ltKtking  houses  ; but  since  the 
neKifiiiing  of  the  present  century,  new  quarters  and 
suburbs  hsre  so  far  extendevi  thermrlros  beyond  the 
walls,  that  the  Imildiugs  now  oceutiy  nearly  double  Che 
extent  of  the  old  town.  “ Mimii  h,**^  says  the  author  of 
f«erinanv  amt  the  (iermans,  “has  kept  |jac«  even  with 
Vienna  In  tiie  nmrrh  of  niotlern  improreinetiL  Tliis  is 
every  where  visible ; for  we  see  new  .'uid  splendid  streets 
cateiHting  in  all  dirertinns,  fine  |Hiaevs  and  jHiblic  edi- 
fices, many  of  Iticni  magniflerut,  surrotindeii  bv  exten- 
sive plra<iire-grnimdt  with  line  walks  and  drives:  in 
short,  every  objiHt  shows  that  it  is  flourishing  brite.uh 
the  iun»h1i:e  of  |»eu'r.  IndeiHi,  next  tu  Uerliii.  Municit 
is  the  third  city  in  the  Germanic  empire  ; for  thou/h 
Dre»len.  frnin  Us  l>eautiful  localities,  is  more  caidivating, 
yet  this  is  Che  more  striking  : add  tu  w hich,  tlic  one  is 
dull  and  slntit>ii.-irr,  while  the  other  is  lively,  attractive, 
and  conlinuatly  advancing  in  prnspi'rtCy.”  (11.319.)  It 
bas,  however,  an  unflnishrcl  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  llie  ojieii  s|iaces  that  Intervene  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  numerous  et1iflt-es.  many  of  whirli  are  still 
incompirto.  The  old  town  comprises  numerous  streets, 
diverging  from  a common  central  souare,  called  the 
Haitpt-piaix,  and  running  towards  tnn  walls,  which 
form  round  it  a species  of  irregular  circle.  A large  and 
broad  street  runs  from  N.W.  tu  S.P..,  called  In  dilTiri*nt 
Mrts,  the  SeuAautfn  Strasir,  Kunftmgrr  .V/rajie,  and  tiie 
Thai.  The  .*vt7s<//«Ngi*fi  Siraste  Is  aiiotner  leading  avrmie, 
and  two  narrow  Unes,  one  of  which  p.'uses  through 
Jo$fpk't‘pl^tx.  one  of  the  finest  sqiinres  in  Kurnpe,  leail 
to  a tine  snl>urlMn  line  of  streets.  The  Lwlu'tn’t  .Vrnrsrr, 
A(irf$-piatt  and  .\fmjimiliam't-p/atx  skirt  the  town  on  its 
W.  and  N.  tides.  The  different  {HJldic  edilicei  that  form 
the  principal  glory  of  Munich  are  cliiefly  on  its  N.  side. 
Here,  also,  is  the  OiroiiHrrhvtatXt  in  the  centre  of  whkh 
is  an  obelisk,  ion  U.  high,  formed  partly  out  of  cannon 
taken  by  the  Uavurians  In  the  late  war.  An  rauesCrlan 
statue  of  the  elector  Max.  I.,  by  Thorwaldsen.  decorates 
the  li'itffUhoi-krr-BidiU.  'Fhe  cathedral,  a large  brick 
pile,  enacted  at  ine  close  of  the  bVh  century,  has  *2 
towers.  3:i3  ft.  high,  and  a fine  monument  of  the  em- 
peror I.iAiis  of  Jlavarta  I'he  church  of  the  Thcatincs 
(socalteit  from  Caraffa,  Bishop  of  'I'he.ite,  the  fouuiler  of 
the  order)  is  a lar^  structure  in  the  luiian  style,  with 
a central  dome  flanked  by  i towers.  The  Jesuit  s church, 
built  at  (be  end  of  the  |<Uh  century.  Is  remarkalde  for 
Us  wide  roof  unsupported  by  pillars,  os  well  as  for  2 fine 

IMirtieoes  of  marble,  which  form  its  gr.vtid  entrance: 
t is  ft.  In  length,  and  14  ft.  wide;  has  II  altars  and 
a nnlile  organ,  with  several  monuments,  one  of  which,  by 
'i'hnrw  .ildven,  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Kugme  Ueau- 
IkAruots,  soii-indaw  of  Napoleon,  Is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Us  kind.  The  church  of  St.  Imiiis.  In  the  laid- 
wlg's-sirasse,  a brick  building  fat'i'vi  with  marble,  in  the 
liyxantinc  Gothic  style,  has  2 towers,  ‘2*20  ft.  aliove  the 
bavement,  and  the  nave  Is  S.'s*  ft.  in  length.  The 
cliurch  nf  All  Saints,  recently  iinlshed,  lias  some  fine 
carvings  and  frcsco-paindiv*  ; but  it  much  smaller,  and 
with  fewer  pretensions  to  archit(*<  (ural  beauty  than  those 
before  Jiiefitlon*ii.  There  are  several  other  rliurrhes,  and 
2 iiBve  very  lately  b«'en  openetl  in  the  suburbs,  botii  mi  a 
Urge  scale,  and  tastefully  ornainent'*<i  with  pictures  ami 
tvainted  gloss  wimiows.  A Protc<tant  church,  ret'enily 
Luilt,  has  a lofty  o)M>n  lower,  and  is  cetebrated  f->r  a rc« 
markably  finc-PuKsi  nrgtn.  'I'hc  public  cemetery  lies 
outside  the  S.  gate,  and  Is  of  va-t  extent : o|ien  nlike  to 
Protestants  .md  i'alholirs.  Snt  far  from  it  is  the  (Jeneral 
Mu*.nUat.  a large  biiddlng  hart  <g  accommodation  for 
rvearly  a(4i  polsents.  The  Itoyal  Palatv,  or  Av«/g#.rr«'- 
d via.  consists  of  an  older  pait,  built  in  the  Ifith  century, 
and  comprising  4 irregul.'irymirt.yards.  as  well  as  a mure 
tnmlern  )Mr(.  raliert  ,Nru&.rw.  pl-timesi  on  the  model  of 
the  I'llti  Polnce  at  Plorcnre,  and  fitted  up  in  the  most 
sumpinuiis  style,  though  le  t yet  completed.  Theap.irt- 
ineiitt  alre^is  llidshed  aie  in  the  sty  le  of  tticssi*  seen  in 
Pompr'H.  ami  comprise  numerous  frcscr>  and  encaustic 
panitiiigf,  has-reliefs.  richly  larvel  civrn’rs'S.  AC.  At  tho 
back  uf  the  pat-ico  is  tiie  U.'hisrtrn,  a large  square 
planted  spare,  surrouiHl.  d lu  arraicles.  aith  cal^s.  iluqw.  : 
Ac.,  not  unlike  those  of  the  ('.vlais  lloyai  in  Paris,  the  K. 
akic  bring  occupied  by  barracks.  CuooccU-d  with  tbu  | 


Hffyarten  eastward.  Is  a kind  of  park.  called*thc  Rn« 
rllsh  Garden.  The  new  buildings  of  the  palace  face 
Max.' Joseph's  Square,  on  another  side  of  which  Is  th« 
opera-house,  tqtencd  alwnit  14  years  ago,  one  of  tho 
largest  and  mevst  elegant  tlieatresm  Germany  ; it  is  l)Uo<l 
to  hold  about  2,300  spectators,  and  is  eqtiailed,  as  re* 
spects  Its  |»e:  formaners,  only  by  those  of  la^ndon,  Na- 
ples. and  Milan.  Opposite  the  palace,  In  the  same 
square,  is  the  new  post-ufficc,  mpicu  from  that  of  Home, 
and  lu  the  centre  Is  a statue  of  the  late  king,  .Max. 
Jojk.*ph  I.,  by  Kauch  of  Berlin. 

'J'hr  grr-vt  gb*ry  uf  Munich,  however,  consists  In  its  flno 
g.tilcrles  of  iMiiitiiigs  and  sculpture,  called  respectivelv 
the  Pinnc.-thrca  (fri/m  Ti»a{.  a picture,  and  Txar.  a repos  U 
tory),  and  the  iUppMhtca  (from  y'Avwrss.  acarvhig.  and 
.^v.aii.a  rrmisitory}.  The  first  of  these,  in  the  Uolrr  StrasM', 
is  In  tlio  Pallndi.vn  style,  with  2 wings,  and  has  a front 
•VHi  ft.  in  length  : the  public  entrance  is  at  the  K.  end, 
the  c<»rrid>ir  is  adorned  with  alle^ricai  frescoes  la 
compartments;  and  the  collection,  which,  for  speciraciia 
of  ihc  Flemish  anil  Dutch  schools,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  n«'cupb*t  7 splendid  halls  and  3.1  ad- 
joining caltiuets  on  the  first  fimir.  the  basement  story 
Udng  devoted  to  the  n»crptlon  of  drawings,  enamels, 
mosalrs,  Ac.  'I'he  collection  of  drawings  comprise:* 
about  Including  5 by  K.xptiarl.  30  bv  Fra  Bar- 

tolomeo, and  several  1»t  Uembraiuli,  Albert  l)urer,  and 
other  Ihnch  and  Geniian  artUts.  The  paintings  are 
limited  to  and  consist  uf  the  rAr/s-rTtruvrc  from  tlio 
king's  rollcctioni,  including  the  galleries  of  Dusseldorf, 
Maiiiihelin,  Deux-Poiits.  Schielshcim.and  other  galleries. 
Twunf  the  a(>Arlments  are  devoted  to  the  fierman  school, 
anil  include  the  elite  of  tlie  Biiissor6e  gallery,  purchased 
111  IX-.7  for  375,000  florins,  comprising  specimens  by  Al- 
bert  Duter,  J.von  Kyck.  Scborcel.  Hans  HeinliDg,  Ac. 
Three  of  tiie  rooms  cimtsin  pictures  of  (be  Flemish  and 
Dutch  masters,  the  priiicipaJ  of  which  arc  the  “ Murder 
of  the  Innocents,"  Fall  of  the  Damned.**  and  other 
splendid  works  of  Rubens;  the  **  Villago.  FCte  " of 
nicri;  the  “ Musical  Par^,*’  by  Netcner ; the  *•  Girl 
with  the  Pitcher"  and  “ 'Fhc  Mountebank,*'  bv  Gerard 
Dow;  “ I'lie  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,*’  br  i^balken. 
besides  numerous  highly-coloured  works  of  Vanderwerf 
and  Keinbronilt.  with  various  portraits  of  Vandyck.  I'ho 
specimens  of  the  Italian  sebooV  eompriied  in  two  apart- 
ments, bear  no  comparison  with  the  invaluable  picture* 
just  mentioned  : but  there  are  a few  fine  works  by  lUi- 
phael,  Guido,  Titian,  Dumenlchlno.  Aniiibal  CarracI, 
an«l  Carlo  M.vraltl.  Belonging  to  the  Spanish  schoi>l.  also, 
maybe  iioticid  “ The  Beggars’*  of  Murillo,  several  works 
of  P.snagimlctti),  ami  some  portraits  by  \’elasques.  There 
are  nlsu  a few  poiiitings  of  the  Kiigllth  school,  and  among 
them  is  thi*  well  known  *•  Reading  of  the  Will.”  hy  .Sir  1). 
Wilkie.  The  (-lyptotheca  in  the  Kdnigs-platt  Is  a chaste 
and  elegant  structure,  in  the  Ionic  style,  erected  like  (he 
last  by  the  Baron  von  Klenre.and  has  a noble  central  pi>r- 
lico,  the  sides  being  adorned  w ith  statues  in  oirhes.  The 
collection  is  rlistribiiteil  in  12  rooms,  each  of  which  is  do. 
voted  to  a disUuct  epoch  in  the  art,  and  decorated  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  contents.  The  walls  are  nf  scaglinla- 
work,  the  flours  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  richly  ailiimerl 
In  fresco  ami  aturro  work,  'i'he  marbles  from  Inc  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panin-lleuliis,  In  Kgina,  purchaseit  by  (he 
present  king  lor  UMM)  seqiiins,  occupy  an  entire  room, 
and  arc  )Mirttcut.irly  valuabV,  from  their  being  the  only 
extant  s|»<flmcns  of  the  Kginelan  school  of  sutuary. 
The  Iliniieus,  however,  is  said  to  he  ’*  the  gem  of  the 
ctiilrctlmi."  and  one  nf  tho  linest  existing  specimens  nf 
ancient  art.  The  Roman  hall  far  surpasses  the  rest  in 
the  Bpiemlnur  of  its  di'roratians  ; but  the  works  that  it 
cuntoins  are  said  to  lielong  rather  to  the  declining  stAgo 
of  the  arts.  The  hail  nf  modem  srulpturv*  has.  among 
other  w orks,  the  Paris  and  Venus  of  ('aoava,  copied  from 
tliat  at  >I«rrticu;  the  Adonis  of  'i'borw^ds^i,  and  a 
Lust  nf  the  king  by  the  same  artist. 

The  I.eurhtcnbrrg  gallery,  formed  by  the  late  Prince 
Kugrne  Hcatihani  iK.  comprises  a choke,  ti<ough  not 
very  extensive  collection,  liicbiding.  among  other  ekfjt 
t/*<ruerr.  Murillo's  famtiusVlrginaiid  Child,  witit  several 
csbiuet  pictures,  hy  liaphat*!,  Vandyck,  Kembrondt.  and 
Veliisqut’X,  with  imnir-nius  wnrks  of  modern  French 
artists,  and  a few  sculptures  by  (\mnva.  The  present 
king  of  B-tvaria  is  certainly  a liliera).  and  tK*rha)>s.  also,  a 
judicious  patron  of  art ; nnet  nowhere  is  the  mmleni 
German  schiaii  uf  |Milntmg  to  be  seen  to  greater  aihan- 
tage  than  in  Munirb.  Several  artists  are  kept  in  the 
king's  employ,  and  an  Acatlemy  uf  Arts  has  a triennial 
exhibition.  sup()ortevl  by  guvernmeut.  with  salnriixl  pro- 
fessors and  )M*nsioned  students.  This  exitibUion  is  en- 
couraged and,  in  part,  sir^inrtcd  by  a sialety  which 
deviKcs  annually  about  Hjaai  tl.  to  the  purthose  of  nio- 
dern  pietttre*.  Munich  was  Uio  birth-plos’e  of  Seiiue- 
feldcr,  the  Inventor  of  lithography;  and  it  has  many 
t*minent  prufnsurs  of  that  art,  wno  have  transferred  tu 
stone  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  tlie  Pina- 
cotheca  andGlyptuthcca. 

The  t'uivcrsuy  uf  Munich,  origltully  founded  at  In* 
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golditndt  In  U7S,  ukI  rproorrd  thither  In  1A20,  l<  the 
|iriucli>al  tchool  of  lexmhig  In  Bavaria.  It  romprlira  SO 
|)rofe»M)r>  of  four  different  farultie*.  with  1^)0  •tiidrat*. 
almoat  czclu&ivHr  Bavariant,  beiuie*  a librarr  of  about 
160,000  Toll.  PhiloloKical  and  thcolueical  •emlnadei.  aa 
well  aa  two  gjinnaaiuma,  are  attached  to  the  univeraitjr ; 
and  the  toa  nhaa  polytechnic,  central,  and  aubacrl|dion 
irhoolk.  But  however  hiah  the  celebrity  of  Munich  ai 
reapccta  nmaic  and  the  flnr  arta,  the  rentorahip  of  the 
preu  la  fatal  to  the  progreu  of  literature,  and  to  all 
the  hlKher  brnnehea  of  phdnariphjr.  The  royal  library, 
lately  removed  to  a noble  bulldins  of  Rreat  len^rth,  and  3 
■toriea  In  helKht.  la  cquallt*<l  only  by  that  of  PaHa.  the 
bt*at  authorlOea  eatimatiiia  lu  contents  at  540,000  printed 
buoha  and  l(),0U0  M.SS.  The  readin^>room  U open  for 
five  hour*  durlna  three  days  of  the  wi>ek  ; but  the  books 
may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  building.  The  codec* 
tinn  of  engravinga  amotinu  to  3>  0,000;  and  there  are 
about  10,000  (ireek  and  Roman  coins.  The  museum  of 
natural  hiatory  la  imall  and  poor,  containing  but  few 
apeclmeni  of  fureign  plants  or  animals ; and  the  Bra- 
sUlao  collection,  m^e  dv  Splx  and  Martlus  during  their 
travels  in  8.  America,  tnough  originally  good  ai^  well 
selected,  has  been  so  much  ueglocted  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  notice.  Munich  has  no  very  Important  manufactures, 
but  comprises  establishments  for  bronze  •casting,  iron* 
works,  sugar>refloeries,  tiIlt*throwlng  mills,  and  tobacco 
manufactories.  Its  telescopes  are  hij^ly  celebrated,  and 
its  porcelain  Is  exported,  like  that  of  Dresden,  to  dlf* 
ferent  parts  of  Kurope.  The  last  branch  of  lr>dustry  Is 
under  royal  patronage,  and  is  carried  on  In  a Urge  esia* 
blUhmetit  at  NympHenberg,  about  9 m.  distant,  where 
also  is  a handsome  pal.irc  of  the  king,  with  narks, 
mrnageriea.  Ac.,  completed  at  the  end  of  the  I7tn  cen* 
tury. 

Munich  owes  its  present  distlonlshed  position,  os  the 
Athims  of  8.  Germany,  principally  to  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  it  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  ueserves  any  consbicrable 
portion  of  the  prahe  that  has  been  UvUhect  upon  him  on 
this  account.  On  the  contrarr.  those  who  are  best  ac- 

aiialnted  with  Bavaria  affirm  tnat  the  embcliiihiTient  of 
)e  capital  has  been  effected  at  the  expense  and  Injury  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ; and  that  the  vast  sums  lavished 
on  bulldlogs  and  pictures  would  have  been  Ur  better  ex- 
pended on  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  such  like  public 
works. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Munich  abound  In  taverns 
and  gardens,  which  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  middle 
classes.  Beer  is  the  favourite  beverage,  and  waltzes  are 
danced  for  6 or  8 hours,  without  intermlsston.  live 
beer  houses  are  exceedingly  munernus,  and  beer  Is  drunk 
:n  immense  quantities.  Some  of  the  breweries  are  upon 
a very  large  scale.  (See  Bavaeu,  I.  30P.) 

I'he  inhabs.  are  likewise  foud  of  good  cheer  In  other 
respects,  eating  ami  drinking  ronstitutirig  with  them  the 
chief  businoM  of  life.  The  morals  of  the  inhabs.  are 
nllegtHl  to  be  at  a very  low  ebb  ; an4|.  arrording  to  the  go* 
vernnieiit  returns  of  1H.14.  there  were  In  that  year  1.291  na- 
tural, and  only  1.930  legitimate  children.  1‘hese  returns, 
however,  are  probably  but  little  to  be  depended  on  , and 
tbe  proIxiblUty  is  that  Munich  Is  nearly.  In  this  respert.on 
a level  with  the  other  caps,  of  Germany,  where  larae  gar- 
risons are  kept.  Seven  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
published  in  Munich,  some  oaily,  one  or  two  weekly, 
and  the  rest  at  longer  Intervals;  besides  which  several 
lilerary  clubs  and  reading-rooms  are  established  in  the 
city.  It  has  also  a yearly  festival  { I'oiAt-fetf ) in  the 
early  part  of  October,  established  by  the  present  king 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  agriculture,  frequented 
by  Urrorrs  and  peasants,  who  bring  with  them  the  ffiirst 
specimens  of  cattle  in  rompetltlnn  for  prizes  offered  hy 
govenirocat.  Poncy  races  and  shooting  matches  take 
place  at  this  fair ; and  a high  sloping  bank,  running 
along  tho  meadow  In  which  it  Is  held  is  cut,  into  steps, 
ike  a Homan  amphiihoatre,  commanding  an  excellent 
view  of  the  whole  scene. 

Munich  was  founded  hy  ilrnry,  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
BavarU.  in  962,  on  a site  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
Schafft-Iar,  from  whom  it  takes  Its  name.  Utho  IV. 
encJn-led  It  with  walls  In  1157,  and  in  1032  it  surrendered 
to  tlic  Swedes  and  German  I'rotcsCatits,  under  Gustavus 
Adoljihus.  In  Uie  war  of  1704,  lietwtH'n  Urn  .\u»(rinns 
and  Bavarians,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fonner.  after 
the  battle  of  llleiihelm  ; and  It  shored  also  (he  viciuitudes 
of  the  war  of  1740,  wheu  the  ulector  mule  his  unsucrrssful 
attempt  to  attain  the  imperial  crown.  In  1796  tbe  French 
army,  under  Moreau,  approached  Munich,  and  obliged 
the  elector  to. make  a separate  treaty.  I'he  French 

Sain  occupied  Bavaria  in  IhijO,  and  (rom  tho  battle  of 
cihenlinden  till  1813  the  country  remaltitd  in  alliance 
with  France.  {Mnrrau'i  Handbook /or  fivutM  Grrtnan^. 
pp.  27—49. ; Strane's  Ucrmanif,  11.  3.S9 — .IXt. ; CtrmaMi/ 
andihe  Oertnani,  iT.3i5 — 326.;  tkrr/ihaui  ; Schadfn,\l'f^‘ 
%pfiirr  duT<k  MUnchfn.) 

MUNNKKPOOK,  an  Indep.  state  of  India  beyond- 
tho-Brahmaputra.  (SccCassav.)  The  small  town  of 
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the  Mine  name,  cap.  Cassay.  is  in  a fertile  valler,  about 
40n  m.  N.P..  Calcutta  ; lot.  24*3  'Iff  N..  long.  94°  Ar»  E. 

MUN.STER,  a dty  of  the  Prussian  stales,  cap.  prov. 
Westphalia,  and  of  a reg.  and  rirc.  of  the  same  n.ime 
on  tho  Aa,  a tributary  of  the  Fmt.  Pop.,  IKiH.  I9.7G3. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  is  the  seat  of  a B.  C.  arctibuhop, 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the 
pmv.  It  has  a seminary  or  eollegc  fur  tbe  instruction  of 
Cathnlirs  in  the<4ogy,  a gymnasium,  a veterinary  school, 
a hotaniral  garden,  and  a uubiic  library.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings.  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  I.,ambcrt, 
and  the  rnucr>|vd  |>al4cr,  now  occtinled  by  the  governor. 
Miinster  has  iiiziiuractures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  starch, 
with  tanneries  ami  breweries;  ar.d  a considerable  com- 
merce In  the  prtiducts  of  these,  and  linen  fahrics.  hams, 
and  other  WetfihalUn  produce.  It  is  united  by  canals 
with  the  Ems,  and  also  with  the  Vechte,  flowing  Into  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
the  lowD'house.  In  The  famous  fanatic  Borold, 

sumamed  John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  AnabaptUtz, 
made  himself  master  of  this  place  In  1534 ; but  tho  town 
being  sulwequently  taken  by  the  bishop,  John  of  Leyden 
and  two  of  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death,  after  being 
conflned  for  a while  to  iron  cages,  still  preserved  In  tbe 
church  of  8t.  Lambert.  (Brrgosw.  4^0 

Mi'SZTKa,  one  of  the  4 great  provinres  Into  which 
Ireland  Is  divided,  comprising  the  S.W.  portion  of  the 
Island,  and  the  cos.  of  Clare.  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Tipperary*,  and  Waterford.  {Sirt  Ireland.) 

Ml'RCIA,  a prov.,  and  formerly  a klngd.  In  (he  S.R. 
of  Spain,  brtween  Ul-  3?*^  20'  and  39®  2.V  N.,  and  long. 
0®  (ir*,  and  9®  V W,,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  ('astile, 
E.  by  Valencia,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by 
Andalusia.  Greatest  length,  140  m.  ; do.  breadth.  IW 
in.  Area,  abmit  H.OIfU  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  1K3I,  47431A. 
It  is  intersected  by  oumernus  ranges  of  mountains  sepa- 
rated by  extensive  valleys  frtrmeu  by  the  Segura  and  ita 
tributaries.  1'he  Sierras  S<^ura  and  Piiutco  skirl  the 
country  westward,  and  a chain  of  mountains  runs  north- 
ward from  t'arthagena,  the  highest  point  in  the  province 
being  the  Sierra  F'lpofla,  which  rises  5.800  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  of  limestone,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  other  formations.  Lead 
and  copper  abound;  but  no  mines  are  wrought.  'Phe 
clhnate  on  the  sea-coast,  and  among  the  mountains,  U 
temperate  and  delightful,  but  oppressively  hot  in  the 

fl.*iin«.  'The  heat  In  summer  occiuiitnally  rises  above 
ifh’  Fahr.  in  the  shade ; and  tbe  winters  arc  so  mild, 
that  frost  is  almost  unknown.  BaJn  seldom  falls,  and 
the  sky  is  usually  so  clear  and  blue  os  to  have  caused 
Murcia  to  be  railed  ct  rrtm>  $<reiUuimo.  The  soil, 
except  on  tbe  bonks  of  the  Segura,  Is  sandy,  dry.  and 
unproductive ; aixvve  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  Inca- 
nabie  of  rultirattun,  and  only  about  one  half  Is  flt  even 
for  pasture:  Imlecd  Murda  is  one  of  the  most  barren 
districts  In  Spain.  The  Aurria,  however,  which  lies 
close  to  the  Segura,  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rye.  rice*,  maize,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  particularly  oritnges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and 
melon* : mulberry  and  olive  trees  are  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  erergreeu  oaks,  as  well  as  pines,  rlothe 
the  aides  (^the  mountains.  Silk  and  oil  are  extensively 
produced,  with  smaller  quantities  of  saflVon  and  wine. 
The  enarto  rush  grows  luxuriantly  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthagena,  and  with  bariUa,  forms  a consider- 
able article  of  trade.  Tho  cattle  of  Murcia  are  not 
numerous,  consisting  principally  of  sheep  and  goats, 
with  only  a few  hornea  rattle:  the  pigs.  owId|  to  the 
abundjunM  of  oaks,  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  \ alencia. 
Game  Is  abundant,  and  the  coast  swarms  with  a variety 
of  fishes.  Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boar,  inhabit  the 
mountains.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  being 
principally  limited  to  the  production  of  coarse  linens, 
silk-stufTk,  and  earthenware,  and  soap.  Carthagerva,  its 
only  port,  has  a considerable  export  trade  in  cutlery, 
hemp,  ribbons,  wine,  soda,  barilla,  and  saffron  ; but  the 
roads  of  Ute  interior  are  so  bad  as  almost  to  prevent 
Iniercoursc.  Three  large  fairs  are  held  Id  Sept,  at 
.Murcia.  Lorea.  and  Albacete.  The  inbAi»s.  are  pro- 
verbial. even  in  Spain,  for  pride,  apathv,  and  indolence. 
Except  at  Garthagena,  the  nrinrlpal  inhabs.  of  which 
are  of  French,  Knglish,  or  Italian  descent,  all  classes 
lead  a dull  monotonous  life,  spending  their  time  either 
in  eating  and  smoking,  or  else  In  total  inactivity.  Agil- 
cultiire  is  pursued  only  from  necessity,  commerce  lan- 
guishes, and  education  and  science  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  conquered  by  the 
CarthagInUns.  who  founded  .Voro  CartAago.  om«o 202  a. c. 
The  country  passed,  with  tho  rest  of  the  nriiinsula.  into 
the  hands  successively  of  the  Homans,  Goths,  and  Mo<>rs, 
the  last  of  whom  invath'd  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century.  It  formed  a part  of  the  caliphate  of  C<»rdova 
till  1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Graiiaita.  to  which  It  belonged  down  to  I'wOfi,  when  It 
was  taken  by  Akrnso  X.  of  Castile,  and  has  since 
fonnevi  one  of  the  provs.  of  Christian  Spatu.  (JJfftono ; 
Mod.  Trar.i  Ingiis, 
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UvEoiA,  a dtir  or  Spain,  cap.  of  tbe above  prov.,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  ^(cura  (croatra  here  hr  a “ inaftniBcetit'* 
■tone  bridge  of  J arcbr*),  31  m.  N.N.W.  Carthageiia. 
and  :tM)  m.  S.K.  Madrid,  lat.  3h^  S.  and  lung.  U'  W. ; 
pop.,  acc.  to  MiOano,  35.890.  It  !•  tituated  in  a vale  which 
for  t^utf  and  fertility  cqualt  anjr  part  of  Stiaio.  It  waa 
formerlf  fortlfled.  hut  U Dow  open  on  every  side,  and  haa 
narrow  though  clean  streett,  lined  with  mean  hou»et, 
•nmetime*  ornamented  with  grotesque  carved«wurk. 
Oariicna  often  skirt  the  streets,  as  .>i  Seville,  and  the 
walls  In  many  parts  are  overtopped  by  the  heavily 
ladm  oranae  trees  and  branching  palms.  There  are  4 
considerable  squares,  the  largest  of  which  Is  used  fur  a 
bull-ring  I the  prirK:l|>aI  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, 11  par  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  5 culleses.  a 
town-hall, custom-house,  and  hospital.  The  calbeJral  U 
of  mixed  architecture,  with  a Corinthian  purtira  and 
Gothic  dome.  It  formerly  poiM'ssod  great  riches  in 
jilate  and  jewellerv ; but  these  were  abstracted  during 
the  late  war,  and  it  has  now  only  a few  picturev.  The 
chief  object  of  attractliHi  at  present  is  its  tower,  SGO ft, 
high,  whic  h.  like  that  of  Scivllle.  may  he  ascended  by  a 
spiral  walk  or  Inclined  plane,  accessililc  even  to  horse-  i 
men.  In  the  Plaza  real  Is  a fine  marble  column,  for-  I 
merly  sunnountnt  by  a statue  of  hurdlnand  V.;  and 
there  arc  four  iniblic  walks,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
mole  or  quav  skirting  the  river.  The  botanic  garden  Is  , 
•mall  and  ill-4rrang«d.  The  silk  manufacture  of  Mur-  : 
cia,  which  once  enmioyed  some  thousand  bands,  now  re-  | 
quire*  oiily40<>.  'Tbo  silk  is  prepared  by  hand  labour, 
and  cannot  therefore  come  into  competition  with  that  of 
Vaientia.  which  Is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  machi- 
nery. ConsideraUe  quantities  of  coarse  cloth  are  made 
for  the  siipplv  of  the  poor ; and  there  is  a manufartorr 
of  saltpetre  farmed  by  govemmnit  to  a company,  which 
makes  about  I.VIO  arrolm  vearly — only  one  tenth  of  the  ' 

Juantity  produced  at  the  closeof  the  last  century.  About 
m.  frmn  the  city  is  a gtinpiowder  mill,  bound  to  furnish 
government  with  CO, 000  arrolMs  a year ; but  the  quantity 
produced  aeldom  exceeds  32,000  arrobas  a year.  Must 
of  the  inhabs.  are  supmrted  by  agriculture  : the  land  in 
the  vale  nf  Murcia  produces  two  crops  a year  — wheat  and 
lendU,  wheat  and  malse,  orwheat  and  beans — and  may  be 
estimated  to  return  about  6perceut.toapurchaser.(7i^/is, 
ii.  214.)  Provisions,  owing  to  a heavy  market-duty,  arc 
•omewhat  dearer  than  at  Malaga  and  Seville.  The  prke 
of  labour  Is  from  4 to  .5  reals  a day  : female  servants  re- 
ceive a dollar  per  month,  and  men  from  1 1 to  2 dollars. 

Murcia  is  very  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for 
travellers.  Miflano  mentions  sixteen  potadaa  or  inns  •, 
but  they  are  little  better  than  wretched  pot-houses, 
kept  bv  gitamtt  or  gypsies,  a race  very  thtrkly  scaiterod 
over  all  the  S.  provs.  of  SmIo.  and  fulluwin^the  trade 
of  a butcher,  tinker,  or  low  innkeeper.  The  inhab. 
of  the  cap.  are  equally  sluggish,  gloomy,  and  reserved, 
with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  African 
character  is  more  strongly  markM  in  them  than  In  other 
Spaniards ; and  the  cast  of  countenance  is,  in  general,  ; 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Andalusian  Moors.  I 
(Toirwsend,  iU.  152—15*1.;  Cook's  Sketekes  m Spiun,  , 
1.  35.)  I 

Murcia  was  little  known  before  the  Invasion  of  the 
Moors,  when  it  was  besieged  atxl  taken,  a.  i>.  714.  It 
was  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  from  756  to 
1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  new  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada.  In  r22I  it  again  became  subject  to 
Cordova;  and,  on  tbo  dismembermrnt  of  that  ralinhate, 
was  made  the  cap.  of  a separate  kingdom  by  liubiel, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  In  l>y  Alonso  X.  of  Castile; 
since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

Ml'KVlEDno  I Muri  veirrrs,  but  more  an.  Sagun^ 
(Mm).atown  of  SimIii,  higlily  interesting  on  account  of 
its  Roman  antiquities,  prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Canales, 
aliout  .14  m.  from  the  .Mt^Utcrra[u■all.  aiid  15  m.  N.N.E. 
Valenria.  Fop.,  arc.  to  Mifiano.  6.273.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a mountain  of  black  marble,  and  at  the  N.E.  ex> 
(remity  of  a large  and  well  irrigated  plain  ; has  long, 
tortuous,  narrow  streets,  and  is  Mirroundeil  by  walls 
flanked  with  small  round  towers.  Tlie  houses  in  the  In- 
terior have  a mean  and  gloomy  appearance  ; but  the 
suburbs  are  more  airy  and  agreeable,  and  perfectly  level. 
Two  churches,  three  old  convents,  and  a governor's 
palace  are  its  only  public  buildings.  Murviedro  formerly 
exported  cnnsideralilc  quantities  of  brandy  ; but  iU  chief 
dependence,  at  present,  is  on  the  ex|iort  of  the  oil,  wine, 
wheat,  barley.  rar>»)>s,  and  fruit,  grown  in  the  adjacent 
district,  sent  coastwise  to  Valencia,  and  other  ports  of 
Che  Mediterranean. 

*•  Murvi«*dro,’*  fays  Mr.  Swinburne.  “ seems  to  occupy 
the  same  ground  as  the  arveient  Homan  city  ; but.  in  all 
probabililr,  the  Saguntum  of  llannllMtl  was  built  on  the 
summit  the  hill.  That  the  Koinaiis,  also,  had  a for- 
tress on  the  top  is  clear,  from  tiie  large  stones  anti  regular 
masonry  oo  which  the  Saracens  afterwards  erected  their 
castle.  Half  way  up  thertK'k  are  the  ruins  of  (he  theatre, 
forming  an  exact  semicircle,  about  62  yards  In  diameter. 
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from  outside  to  outside:  the  length  of  the  orchestra,  or 
loner  diameter,  is  84  ft.  The  seats  f«>r  the  auditmee,  tlve 
staircases,  and  passages  ofoommunicdion.the  vomltmia, 
and  ti»e  archeo  porticos,  are  still  easily  traced.  Tho 
back  |Mirt  rests  against  Che  bill,  and  some  of  the  gallerioe 
are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Two  walls,  going  off  at  an 
angle,  serve  to  turn  off  the  rain  water  tl»at  washes  down 
from  the  cliff  behind.  As  the  spectators  faced  the  K. 
and  R„  and  were  sheltered  from  (he  W.  and  S.,  nothing 
could  be  inure  agreeable  in  this  climate  than  such  a place 
of  eotcrtainmcDt,  open  to  every  pleasant  and  salubrious 
breexe,  and  defended  from  all  winds  that  might  bring 
them  heat  or  noxious  vapours.  It  is  computed  that  9.000 
persons  might  be  present,  without  iiiconvenleoce.  at  the 
exhibitloas  in  this  theatre.*'  An  attempt  was  made,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  repair  tnis  noble  struc- 
ture ; smd,  in  1796,  a Spanish  comedy  was  represented 
within  its  walls;  but  tnc  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  The  rcmalus  of  a circus,  also,  are  still  dis- 
coverable in  the  orchards  outside  the  town.  It  extended 
to  a small  river,  the  bed  of  which  only  remains,  ami 
which  was  the  chord  of  the  segment  formed  by  the  circus. 
When  the  Saguntinei  exhibited  their  mock  u*»-fights. 
railed  nauma^ia,  this  bed  was  umloubtedly  filled  from 
the  neighbouring  canals  which  still  exist.  A raooaic 
pavement,  24  ft.  tn  length  and  14  fL  wide,  in  a very  |>rr- 
fect  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered  in  175.5,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town;  and  Ferdinand  VI.  ordered  it 
to  bo  inclosed,  but  hii  orders  were  not  carried  into 
effect,  and  it  was,  consequently,  soon  dt>spoiled.  Its 
fragments  still  be  seen  in  several  houses  of  Mur- 
vledro.  “ Indeed,"  says  M.  Bourgoing,  **  the  dty  Is  full 
of  the  remnini  of  its  antiquity  ; the  walls  of  the  houses, 
the  city  gates,  and  the  doors  of  the  churches  and  inns, 
are  covered  with  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians 
was  formerly  the  site  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  A 
part  of  the  materials  served  to  build  the  church,  ami  the 
rest  were  sold  to  build  5an  Afiguet  de  los  Reyes,  near 
Valencia.  The  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill  presents 
some  Interesting  remains  of  Moorish  architecture;  the 
fortifications  divide  the  hill  into  several  courts,  with 
double  and  triple  walls,  erected  on  huge  masses  of  rock, 
laid  in  regular  courses  by  the  Romans.  (5iriM6tirne/ 
Fischer's  t aiettcia,  p.  144. ; Mod.  Trav.  t.  ) 

The  prevalout  uplolun  seems  to  be  that  Saguntum 
was  originally  fuunued  bv  colonists  from  Zarynthus.  who 
were  afterwards  Joined  hy  llutull  from  Ardea.  (S/roAo, 
lib.ili.  ; Siliut  It^cuM,  il.Gat.)  It  appears  to  have  early 
atUioiHl  to  great  wealth  ami  distmetion ; and  lx*ing 
scalously  attached  to  the  Homans,  it  became  an  object  m 
hostility  to  tlie  Carthaginians.  It  was  besieged  by 
Hannibu  previously  to  bis  Invasion  of  Italy  ; Imt  the 
strength  of  the  dry,  and  the  ddennined  bravery  of  the 
inhab.,  bafled  for  nearly  B months  all  the  cffbrts  of  this 
great  general  tocffi'ct  Us  suhjugaiion.  At  length.  ht>w- 
ever,  it  fell  Into  hli  hands,  aniso  219  >.  c.,  the  inhal*. 
being  in  part  put  to  thr  s«  ord  and  in  part  sold  as  slaves- 
They  had  previously  thrown  a great  part  of  their  wraith 
into  the  fiames  ; but  the  biM>ty  was  still  ample  enough  to 
enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the  valour  and  devotion  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  facilitate  his  designs  again'>t  Italy. 
iPolyb.  lib.  III.;  I.iey,  lib.  xxxt.  cap. 9.)  Having  bceu 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  it  was  afterwards  famed  for  its 
porcelain,  mentioned  by  Martial  (xiv.  epig.  iOB.). 

**  Bium  Sagnfitino  p«caU  Acta  Ivia.* 

MDSCAT,  a dty  and  lea-port  on  the  E.  side  of 
Arabia,  prov.  Oman,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about  *J6  m. 
N.W.  Cape  Kas-el-had,  lat.  33^  3»'  N..  long.  5B  37'  .Vr'* 
E.  Fop.,  estimated  by  Fraser  at  from  lO.UOOto  12.UOO, 
of  whom  1,000  are  lliiidoos,  from  Sinde,  Ac.;  and  the 
rest  a mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Kurds,  Afghani,  Belooches,  settled  here  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremitv  of  a small  cove.  sha}>ed  like  a horse- shoe  ; and 
on  cither  side  hills,  lined  with  forts,  rise  almost  per. 
pendicularly  31)0  ft.  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  a slope, 
rising  gradually  from  the  water,  which  i>ear1y  washes 
the  basM  of  the  houses.  On  tills  itdc  it  has  no  defence ; 
but  the  other  sides  arc  protected  by  a wall  14  ft.  high, 
with  a dry  ditch.  Its  mosques,  minarets,  and  whiti>  ter- 
raced houses  give  it  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  from 
a distance ; but,  on  cnleritig,  narrow  crowded  stn.'ets, 
and  filthy  bas.'urs,  wretched  huts,  paltry  houses,  and 
other  tenements  more  than  half  fallen  to  decay,  met*t 
the  eye  In  every  direction.  It  has,  however,  some  sub- 
stantial and  even  handsome  houses;  ihs  palace  of  the 
Imauni,  thoss*  belonging  to  his  mother,  the  governor's, 
and  several  others  being  nf  the  latter  description  ; their 
form  differs  cousideratilr  from  what  is  usually  si'en  in 
the  towns  of  Yemen  and  the  Hodjas,  partaking  more  of 
the  Persian  than  Ar.-sblan  style  of  architecture.  MuM  ot 
is  supplied  witii  water  bv  means  of  a deep  and  strongly 
guarded  well,  from  which  a newly  constructed  Hmi<»<iuct 
conveys  it  to  tauki  in  the  different  quarters.  Uiiring 
July  and  August  it  Is  excessively  hui;  and  tho  fwerw 
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tlien  prevalent  are  eipedalW  (ktal  to  Ruropconi.  The  , fabrici.  The  manufActtire  of  hati  U.  alto,  carried  on  to 
countrr  In  iU  Imniediate  vicinity  ft  extremely  barren  ; a limited  extent ; and  there  are  brick-vorki.  a poieery, 
but  it  nnproret  at  it  recede*  Inward*.  Date*  and  wheat  extensive  brcwerlo*  and  distlllerie*,  tannerle*,  and  Qoiir* 
are  the  principal  article*  of  produce  i the  former  being  mill*.  Fi*her«row,  alons  with  Kewhaven.  in  the  parish 
held  in  nigh  estimation,  ana  largely  exported,  chiefly  to  ' of  North  Leith,  virtually  monopolises  the  supply  of 
India.  A date  tree  it  valued  at  from  7 to  10  dollars,  and  Edinburgh  with  haddock*  and  other  white  tlih.  A 
its  annual  produce  from  I to  1}  dollars.  The  value  of  branch  of  the  Edinburg  and  Dalkeith  railroad  has  its 
estates  is  measured  by  the  number  of  date  trees  com-  depdt  at  Fiihrr-row.  The  country  all  round  the  bor. 
prised  within  the  property.  ' abounds  with  coal,  which,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  is 

Muscat  i»  a place  of  considerable  Importance,  being  at  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  another  branch  of  the 
once  the  key  to,  ami  commanding  the  trade  of,  the  Per-  same  railway  Is  taken  to  I.elUi.  for  consumptlou  and 
Sian  Guipb.  The  dominions  of  the  tmaum  are  very  export.  There  are  two  banks  In  the  town.  The  har- 
extensive,  and  hls  government  U more  liberal  and  in-  hour  dries  at  low  water.  The  exports  are  coal,  spirits, 
telitgent  than  any  other  In  Arabia  or  Persia.  He  has  ale,  and  farm  produce. 

some  large  ships  of  war ; and  bis  subjects  have  tome  of  I The  schools  are  numerous  and  efllcient.  Gilbert 
the  finest  tradmg  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  Stuart,  author  of  a history  of  Scotland  and  other  works, 
S4>as.  The  part  of  Arabia  near  Muscat  U too  poor  to  I resided  at  Musselburgh  ; and  New  Hailes,  the  re*ld<mco 
have  any  very  considerable  direct  trade ; but,  owing  to  its  ' of  Lord  Hailes,  the  annalist  and  antiquary,  is  within  | m. 
favouranlc  position,  and  the  superiority  of  its  ship*  and  of  the  town.  Poor-rate*  have  been  introduced  : average 
seamen.  It  has  become  an  important  entrepdt,  and  ha*  an  annual  asseesment,  1,100/.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
extensive  transit  and  carrymg  trade.  Most  European  church,  it  has  a 7«oad  sacra  church,  and  chapels  belong- 
stiips  bound  for  Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch  here;  and  ’ Ing  to  the  Episcopalians,  Associate  Synod,  Relief,  and 
more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulph  Is  cajrried  ' Independents. 

on  in  ships  belonging  to  Its  merchants.  But  exclusive  The  chapel  of  Loretto,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  was, 
of  the  ports  on  the  gulph  and  the  coast  of  Arabia,  ships  | before  the  reformation,  a place  of  great  importance  ; 
under  the  imaum’s  flag  tr^lc  to  all  the  posts  of  British  ' pilgrimage*  were  often  made  to  it ; and,  in  1530,  James  V. 
India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  P..  Africa.  Ac.  i performed  a pilgrimage  thither  on  foot.  About  im.  S. 
The  pearl-trade  of  the  Persian  Gulph  is  now,  also,  I of  Pinkie  House  was  fought  on  the  10th  Sept  1547,  the 
wholly  centered  at  Muscat.  All  merchandise  passing  up  | battle  of  Pinkie,  In  which  the  EMllsh.  under  the  Duke 
the  gulph  on  Arab  bottoms  pays  a duty  of  | per  cent,  to  , of  Somerset,  totally  defeated  the  Scotch.  The  battle  of 
the  Tmaum.  He  also  renu  the  Islands  of  Ormus  and  ' Preston  Pans,  on  iilst  Sept.,  1745.  between  the  forces  of 
Kishmeo,  the  port  of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur  ■ Charlea  Edward  and  the  royal  army,  took  place  in  this 
mines  from  the  Persian  govemmenL  I neighbourhood,  when  the  latter  were  completely  de- 

In  the  magaslnes  of  Muscat  may  be  found  every  species  ' feated. 
of  produce  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  Persian  i Musselburgh  had  no  pari.  rep.  till  the  passing  of  the 
Gulph.  Various  articles  are  also  Imported  for  the  use  of  I Reform  Act.  It  now  unites  with  L.Htb  and  Portobollo 
the  surrounding  country,  and  for  tlm  internal  consump-  | In  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters  in 
Cion  of  Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice,  I 1S40-41,  8OT.  Municipal  income,  9,02^.  Number  of 
sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha,  cotton  and  cotton  cloth,  cocoa  coundllors,  19.  (Beaumt  qf  Scotland,  \ Edinburghshire i 
nuts,  wood  for  iMillditig,  slaves  ftom  Zanguebar,  dates  Boundary  Beoorli  i Ckalmer'$  CaUd.  t Prioate  In- 
from  Bushire  and  Bussorah,  Ac.  Payment  for  these  is  formation.  Ac.) 

ciiU-fly  made  in  specie  and  pearls  ; but  tbev  also  export  . M YSUKE  iMakethatura),  a prov.  of  S.  Hlndostan, 
drugs  of  various  ^scriptluns.  Ivory,  gums,  nides,  ostrich  forming  a state  subsidiary  to  the  Britisb,  between  Ut. 
featTiers,  horses,  a sort  of  earthen  Jars,  called  roartuban,  and  IS'^N-.and  long.  74^4Vaod  7ii*^  40' K.,  al- 

to Tranquebar,  dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  called  most  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Madras 
kuiirak,  and  a few  other  articles.  presidency.  Its  shape  is  nearly  rhombolJal ; greatest 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied  with  length,  N.  to  S.,  240  m.  by  an  extreme  breadth  of  about 
all  sorts  of  provision.  Beef,  mutton,  and  vc^tables  of  the  same.  Area,  estimate  at  20.750  sq.  m. ; and  pop.  at 
good  quality  may  be  bod  at  all  time*,  and  reasonably  about  2..500.000.  The  whole  country  consist*  of  a table 
cheap.  The  bay  literally  swarms  with  the  greatest  va-  land  enclosed  on  the  B..  W..  and  S.  by  the  Ghauts  ; and 
ricty  of  most  excellent  fish.  Water  Is  excelioot,  and  is  varying  from  1,900  to  4.000  ft.  In  elevation  above  the  sea, 
conveyed  to  the  beach  In  such  a manner  that  the  casks  with  a gentle  slope  towards  the  N.  The  Zoongabuddra, 
of  a vessel  may  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat.  Fire-  Penaar,  Colair,  (.olerooii,  Ac.,  all  rise  within  this  prov., 
wood  Is  also  abundant,  and  is  cheaper  than  at  Borobi) . ‘ which  has,  however,  no  river  of  much  slt&  The  cumalo 

Mohammedans  pay  a duty  of  2(  per  cent,  on  imports  ti  one  of  the  most  salubrious  within  the  tropics ; the  air 
and  exports  : and  all  other  nations  pay  5 per  cent.  j is  tcmi>erate  and  bracing,  and  the  deluging  rains,  which 

Niebuhr  thinks,  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site  of  the  prevail  on  cither  side  beneath  the  Ghauts,  are  here  un- 
Mosc.v  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers  ( Vouage  en  known.  The  soil,  which  Is  mostly  of  the  red  and  black 
Arabic,  IL  71.  ed.  Amst.  1780) : aconjecture  which  seems  ' virietie*  common  In  the  Deccan,  is  continually  watered 
to  be  confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  resemblarKe  of  the  : by  refreshing  showers : and  produces  nut  only  most  of 
name,  but  also  by  the  terms  apptiiHl  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  ' the  grains  and  vegetables  of  other  parts  of  India,  but 
being  sufSdently  descriptive  or  Muscat ; and  as  the  port  ' also  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe.  Extensive  tracts  are 
is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  it  mtut  now  present  - overrun  with  jungle,  espedally  of  the  date  palm,  and 
almost  the  same  appearance  as  in  antiquity.  Dr.  V Incent,  ' from  the  remains  of  hedges,  Ac.,  the  prov.  apjwars  at  a 
however,  though  be  speak*  doubtfully  on  the  subject.  Is  remote  period  to  have  been  In  a much  higher  state  of 
inclined  to  place  Mosca  to  the  west  of  Cape  Rasselgate.  ' cultivation  than  at  present,  though  it  has  recovered  to  a 
l Commerce  and  Satfigation  qf  the  Ancienls,  li.344 — 347.  great  extent,  from  it*  previous  devastations,  since  the 
For  further  particulars,  beside  the  authorities  above  re- I period  nf  peace,  commencing  with  the  pres<nt  cen- 
ferred  to,  see  f/amiltous  Sew  Account  qf  the  East  Indies,  '•  tiiry.  Bice,  setamum,  sugar,  coflbe,  betei  leaf,  castor 
L 63. : Frazer's  Jouracif  to  A'Aorosan.  pp.  ^19. ; MU-  { oil.  and  cocoa  nuts,  are  the  principal  articles  of  produce. 
bum’i  Orient.  Com.,  be.  The  longitude  given  above  is  1 Though  an  inlarwl  country,  the  cocoa  palm  is  almost 
that  of  Arrotrsmith's  Chart  qf  the  Fenian  iiutph.)  \ everywhere  abundant,  great  quantitie*  of  salt  and  soda 

MGSSF.LBUKGH,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  and  sea-  ! efllorescing  on  the  soil.  About  Color,  the  poppy  is  raised, 
port  town  nf  Scotland,  co.  Mid  Lothian, on  level  ground,  I both  for  making  opium  and  for  its  seed,  rotaioes  are 
At  the  mouth  nf  the  Esk,  In  the  Frith  of  Forth,  5 m.  E.  ' grown,  and  export^  to  Madras  and  elsewhere.  Tobacco 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  1831,  including  Fisher-rnw,  and  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  It  not  much  cultivated.  From 
other  environs.  8.961.  It  it  well  built : the  main  street  i the  great  Imf^fection  of  agricultural  impioroenti,  and 
runs  nearly  E.  and  W.,  with  a slight  curvature,  parallel  ' the  Inferiority  of  the  cattle,  the  fields  are  very  Impcr- 
to  the  bay ; and  it  bat  a great  many  tubfidiary  streets,  fcctly  ploughs  ; but  tbe  toil  it.  in  many  parts,  extremely 
It  has  numerous  villas;  which  It  accounted  for  by  its  ; productive,  with  the  aid  of  little  labour.  The  cottages 
vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  and  its  salubrity.  Fisher-row,  : of  the  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  neater  and  more 
wliich  contalni  many  modern  buildings,  and  new  streets,  I commoaiout  than  in  most  parts  of  India.  They  are 
Is  separated  from  Musselburgh,  (iruperly  so  called,  by  the  almost  universally  constnicted  of  the  red  soil  of  the 
Esk,  the  communication  between  ibero  being  kept  up  country,  and  roofed  with  tile* ; nor  are  the  best  habita- 
by  meant  of  I wooden  and  9 stone  bridges,  one  of  the  ' tiont  oi  different  materials,  or  otherwise  diitingnlshed 
latter  being  old  and  little  used.  The  oilier  stone  bridge  from  the  rest  than  by  their  tixe.  and  from  being  wblte- 
U a modern  and  handsome  structure,  after  a design  by  ' washed.  The  InhalM.  are  nearly  all  Hindoos. 

Rennie.  Tiie  only  uublic  buildings  are  a gaol,  an  ancient  ‘ The  Mysore  dominions  are  subdivided  into  three  great 
edifice  surmounted  by  a spire,  ami  the  parish  church  of  ' districts  ; chief  tr>wu*,  Mysore,  the  cap.,  Bednore,  and 
Inveresk  (in  which  parish  the  town  it  situated).  The  Chittledroog.  The  government  is  nominally  in  the 
latter,  on  an  abrupt  eminence  4 m.  from  the  town,  is  a hands  of  a native  prince,  but  actually  vested  in  the  Bri- 
couspicuous  object  In  every  direction.  On  tlie  shore  tlsh  resident  at  Mysore,  appointed  under  the  .Madras 
Immediately  wijoining  the  town  on  the  E.,  are  extensive  presidency.  The  subskItary  armed  force  fumishexi  by 
down*  or  links,  used  since  1817  for  the  Kdiriburgh  races,  nfysore  to  the  British  govemmeot  it  undefined,  but  may 
and  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  Is  much  praettsosi  here.  be  estimated  at  4.000  men.  The  present  dynnstv  of  tbe 
MusselburgI)  has  two  flax-mllls,  which  employ  about  Myaore  sovereigns  are  supposed  to  have  iirigiually  emi- 
120  hands  ; and  about  200  weavers  of  sail-cloth  and  otbor  grated  to  this  province  from  Gqjrat ; but  no  authentic 
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record!  of  them  exlu  previously  to  the  16th  century. 
From  I7G0  to  ITW,  Mysore  wa*  froTcmcd  by  Hydcr  All 
nnd  Tlppoo  Saib.  After  n protraclH  content  with  the 
Kiisllsn.  TlpiHM)  lost  his  crown  and  life  at  the  Uking  of 
St-rlii);npaUm.  (tarl.  Keporls  ; HamiUtm  f ^c.) 

MvsuaK,  a town  of  S.  Hin^stan,  the  rap.  of  the 
above  state,  on  a lofty  hill.  U m.  3.  by  W.  Serlngapatam, 
l.it.  1!^  N.,  lonff.  76^  42'  K.  It  was  suffered  to  fall 
Into  decay  by  llriier  All  and  Tlupon,  but,  under  the 
present  dysuuty,  It  has  l>eott  rebuilt,  and  reitori'd  to  Its 
anrient  importance.  It  Is  cnrlocetl  by  an  earthen  wall,  \ 
and  consists  of  the  town  (pettah)  nnd  fort.  The  latter,  i 
which  it  an  extensive  work  in  imitation  of  a European  ' 
fortress,  is  lepar.iloil  from  the  peitah  by  an  esplanade.  ' 
and  comprises.  b<uides  the  rai-t>i's  palace,  the  dwelIfnKS 
of  the  pHnci))al  merchants  and  bankers.  The  architec* 
tore  of  tile  town  is  similar  to  thiit  of  Seringapatam,  but  ’ 
Ikin  houses  are  l.tru«>r  nnd  brtter ; they  are  ranged  in  ; 
regular  streets,  whitened,  and  intermingled  with  trees  ! 
a;id  temples.  S.  of  the  fort  is  a large  and  mod  suburb  ; 
and  on  rising  gniund,  nr.vr  tiic  town.  It  the  British  re- 
sidency, Mysore  Is  wc-l)  supplied  with  prorisiuns,  and 
is  considered  much  more  healthy  than  Scringa|>atam. 
{tlamUlon  : E.  I.  Haxetltrr.) 

M YTiLi-.N  E,thcaucU*iil  Ia>sbo«fi‘fUw/a  mahUiteiama- 
Hd,  Tacit.  Hilt.,  lib.  vl  cap.  3.),  an  island  of  Turkey  In 
Asia,  in  the  ^Igc.ui  Sea,  opposite  threoast  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  guluh  of  Smyrna.  It  is 
about  33  m.  in  len^b  from  R.  to  W.,  by  abi>ut  36  in 
bre.'with.  The  strait  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  varies  in  breadth  from  7 to  10  m.  Though  in 
part  hilly  and  mounUinout,  it  has  notwiitutanding  a 
considerable  exloot  of  level  and  very  fertile  land  ; and,  I 
exceiH  In  a few  places  Infi'sted  with  malaria,  it  Is  ex-  ' 
tremoly  salulwioui.  The  principal  products  are  oil, 
corn,  wine,  figs,  and  ntlier  fruits ; cotton,  timber  and 
pitch,  silk,  honey.  &c.  The  wines  of  I/esbos  were  amongst 
the  mint  n‘lebrat«>d  of  the  ancient  world.  'ITiey  are  ’ 
said  by  Alhenieus  (f.  22.)  to  have  deserved  the  name  of 
arabrovia.  rather  than  of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like 
nectar  when  old  ! 

*'  H<r  Inneemtl*  pneoU  I<mM1 

iTucei  kuti  umlira.~— ' H»*.  Od.  I.  17. 

The  wine  of  the  Island  ifill  continues  to  preserve  some, 
though  but  a slender,  portion  of  its  ancient  reputation  ; 
verv  little,  however.  Is  export'd.  The  figs  arc  excellent, 
amt  Urge  quantities  of  oil  of  medium  quality  arc  an-  \ 
nu.vlly  snipped  for  Comtantinnple  and  other  places.  The  i 
iirMuce  of  ctirn  la  Insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  i.slaiid.  I 
j'he  limtMT  and  pitch  are  derived  from  ini^lne  forests,  ' 
vtth  which  the  mountains  are  covered-  The  town  of' 
tU«lro,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  .)/yf/7ci»c.  stands  on 
the  E,  r-»ast  of  the  island,  on  the  strait  separating  it  from 
AiutoU.t,  It  ennmins  many  fragments  of  pillars,  capitola, 
frtite*.  Ac.,  but  no  considerable  ancient  ruin:  it  may 
h.we  from  5,000  to  6,rMS|)nhab. ; and  has  two  harbours, 
but  neither  is  good.  The  island  can,  however,  Ixjast  of 
two  of  the  finest  harbours  In  the  world.  Port  Jero,  or 
(Hivler,  and  Port  Calonl.  The  former.  In  Its  S.E.  angle, 
h.is  a narrow  entrance,  but  the  water  Is  deep,  and  within 
It  exptxnds  into  a noble  buio.  capable  of  containing  the 
largest  fleets.  Port  (,'aloni.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island, 
is  a ba<lii,  similar  to  the  last  mcntioniHl,  but  of  more 
ample  «llinen»lons,  nearly.  In  fact.  Intersecting  the  island. 
It  has  deep  w.iter  Ihroughonl ; but  the  entrance  to  It 
being  very  narrow,  it  Is  but  little  frequented. 

(Mlvlef  estimnicd  the  entire  pop.  of  the  island  at  about 
hair  Greeks  and  half  Turks,  with  a few  Jews  ; 
but  later  estimates  considerably  rctiuce  the  number  of 
Turks,  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  under  an  en- 
lightened government  Mytllcne  would  speedily  rccuver 
some  portion  of  heranclent  pnisperlty.  Olivier  mentions 
that  the  singular  usage  obUJits  In  this  island  of  the  eldest 
d.Hiighter  luccmling  to  the  (katcrnal  property,  to  the 
exi-liislnn  of  her  hroihers  and  younger  sister*  ! ( Voyaat 
dant  i.'h’.mfii't  Uunnmn.  ii.  5U.)  Most  probably  the 
rus'um  has  deicctided  from  a remote  ler.v  ; but  some  mo-  I 
dihr.itions  have,  however,  Ih*cii  iiiiroduci.'d  In  modern  I 
times  in  favour  of  the  younger  sisters.  I 

I>'*!>ns  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Creek 
islands.  It  ha<l  several  cities,  of  which  Methvmna  and 
3I)  iilene  were  the  must  celcl»rate<l.  The  Utter  w a dis-  ' 
tingiiished  alike  by  the  m.igniflccnce  of  its  iHiihiings.  the  . 
amenity  of  its  climate,  Us  proflcioncy  in  the  WUrt  UUret  i 
and  phlhrsophy,  the  number  of  Its  great  men,  and  the 
luxury  and  reiinnnent  of  the  Inhabitants.  Kidrurus  Is 
said  to  have  re  ul  lectures  in  Mrtllene  ; and  .^rutotlr  re- 
ihled  In  It  for  two  ye.ars  to  protU  by  the  society  and  om-  1 
Tcr«atten  of  its  Ic.irned  men.  At  a later  pcrhKl  it  be-  i 
came,  like  Rhodes,  favourite  resort  of  those  Romans  i 
whu  preferrrsl  quiet  nyoyraent  to  the  turmoil  and  ; 
bustle  of  Rome.  | 

l.autUlMsni  *111  ci<trtm  HJiMon  *ul  Mrllivnem.  Wer-  Od.  |.  17. 

Among  the  illii-trimts  person*  who  were  natives  of 
the  city  of  31>tilcue,  or  of  otlier  |>aru  of  the  island,  may  j 
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be  speclAed  — Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  : 
I'hcnphrastus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  AKstutlc; 
AIc«us,  so  famous  for  hi*  odes  ; Sappho,  celebrated  alike 
for  her  beauty,  her  poetical  talents,  her  loves  and  her 
I death  i Tcrpaiider,  who  added  a seventh  string  to  the  lyre  ; 
Diophanes,  a famous  rhetorician,  tutor  to  Tiberius  (irac- 
chus,  Ac.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the  InhaUtauts  were  ex- 
cecilingly  corrupt,  so  much  so,  that  It  was  common  ia 
antiquity  to  say  of  a debauchee,  that  ha  lived  like  a 1-es- 
bian.  ((V/Zurii  Orbi$  Anltqui,  il.  15.;  Tournefort,  i.  36.  ; 
Ancient  Universal  History,  vUl.  29U.  8vo  cd.) 

Mytilcne  was  taken  and  tacked  by  Julius  Cwsar  ; but 
Puinpey  restored  It  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  privi. 
leges  : and  Tnijan,  who  enriched  it  with  several  costly 
buildings,  ^ve  it  the  name  of  7Vq)aitopo/rj,  which,  how- 
ever, It  did  not  retain.  Moliro.  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Island,  It  the  modem  representalive  of  the  ancient  Me- 
thymna. 
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KAAS,  an  inland  town  of  IreUod,  prov.  Leinster,  co. 
Kildare,  18  m.  8.  W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1931,3,608.  "The 
town  possesses  considerable  local  advantages.  Situated 
in  a rich  agricultural  dUtrict,lBm.  firam  theroetrop^is.ils 
communication  with  that  clu  is  facilitated  by  good  roMls 
and  by  means  of  a branch  of  the  grand  caruu  that  enien 
the  town.  Its  main  street,  also,  presents  tome  appear- 
ance of  activity,  owing  to  its  forming  the  place  of  Junc- 
tion of  the  leading  roads  (Wmi  Cork,  Limerick,  Kilkenny. 
Waterford.  Ac.,  to  Dublin.  However,  (ar  from  k<<e{)lng 
pace  in  Improvement  with  the  market  towns  in  its 
vicinity  ^xissesse<l  of  none  of  these  advantages,  it*  pro- 
sperity hat  been  on  the  decline  for  the  last  15  years. 
The  appearance  of  the  cabins  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  Is  pour  and  miserable,  many  being  ruinous.’*  ( .tfH- 
mtetval  Bound.  Aeporf.)  The  public  edifices  are  the 
paruh  church,  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a meeting- house 
for  Independents,  military  and  ralicc  barracks,  a market- 
house.  a fever  hospital  and  mspeoiary,  a court  house, 
and  a prison.  I'hc  spring  assise*  for  the  cn.  are  held 
here,  and  the  summer  assises  at  Athy.  Its  trade  in  grain, 
flour,  and  provisions.  Is  not  so  considerable,  os  might 
have  l>ecn  expected.  Markets,  especially  for  poultry, 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Post-office  revenue  to 
1B.TO.  S.52/. ; In  IA16.  W7/, 

N AKHITCIIR VAN.  a town  of  European  Russia,  on 
the  Don.  about  25  m.  above  where  it  falls  iuto  the  sea 
of  AsofT.  pop.  above  10.000,  principally  Armenians. 
This  ar-d  the  contiguous  town  of  Kostoff  are,  as  it  were, 
the  entrepots  of  the  Don.  Except  Umber,  most  part  of 
the  produce  brought  down  that  groat  river  Is  Imdixl  at 
one  or  other  of  these  towns,  and  is  thence  forwarded  tiy 
coasters  for  'j'angaiirog.  Nakhitebevan  is  built  In  the 
urirntal  style,  nud  Its  Inhah.  are  distinguished  by  their 
commercial  enterprise.  ‘‘  The  connections  they  have 
formed  with  Astrakhan.  MorUok,  and  Kisliar.  also  colo- 
nies of  Armenia,  almost  annihilates  the  distance  that  it 
between  them.  They  draw  from  these  countries  rice, 
silk,  a vast  quantity  of  wine,  and  about  XK)  cask*  «>f 
Kisliar  brandy.  In  gro.it  c«tcero  in  Russia.  They  receive, 
rooieover,  from  the  Caucasus,  ail  the  rough  pnxluce  of 
the  country.  By  consianJly  frequenting  the  fairs  which, 
in  the  adjacent  towns  amf  vRUge*  are  very  numerous, 
even  to  the  distance  of  some  hundretl  versts,  the  Arme- 
nians have  formctl  the  means  of  making  thrmsclvcc 
masters  of  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  tne  8.  jiart  of 
Russia."  {Hancmeittfr  on  (Me  Tradf  qf  tMo  Block  S<a. 
p.  36.  Eng.  trails.) 

NAGPOOR  [nagapura,  *' tht>  town  of  serpent*"),  a 
large  city  of  llindostan,  prov.  Gundwanoh,  rap.  of  the 
dom.  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  lietween  tlie  Wynegunga 
and  Wurdah  rivers;  hit.  21*'  9*  N.,  long.  79°  11'  E. 
Pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  1925  estimated  at  Il5.n00. 
Its  site  is  low  and  swampy  in  the  rains ; and  Uic  prin- 
cipal streets,  with  one  exception,  are  narrow,  mean, 
dirty,  and  intersected  by  watercourses.  The  gre^ 
Dumber  of  trees  intermixed  with  the  huts  and  houses 
give  it.  at  a distance,  the  ap{»enrance  of  a large  wootl.  It 
present*  lew  gooil  B}Hvimcns  of  architecture  ; the  nuali's 
;»alacc,  though  an  extensive  building,  has  no  pretensioti* 
to  beauty,  ami  has  crowded  round  It  a multitude  of  mean 
huts  of  mud  and  tiiatch.  Some  of  tiie  princi|uil  cbiofs 
nnd  banker*  have  large  houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  with 
flat  roof* ; but  ihcM*.  for  the  greater  part,  are  old  and 
dilapidated.  In  lH2.5,of  27,000  nuuses  in  Nagpoor.  al»ut 
1.800  went  of  mason-work,  the  rest  being  principally  of 
mud,  thatched  or  roofed  with  tiles. 

I'hc  dom.  of  which  Nagpoor  is  the  rap.,  extend*  bo- 
tween  the  |Kih  and  23d  dogs,  of  N.  Ul  . and  long.  7«°  30* 
and  K3°  E.,  haring  N.  the  Bengal  presld.,  E.  Beny.vl 
and  the  prrsfd.  Madras,  and  S.W.  and  W.  the  dom.  of 
the  NUsm.  Area  estimalcti,  in  round  numlwrs,  at  fil.OOt 
sq.  m. ; and  )aip.  at  someuhnt  lers  than  3,O)i:,(4}0.  Thu 
general  slope  of  this  country  is  towards  the  8.E  ; the 
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•arfacc  is  niountRlnoui  and  woody,  interspersi*d 

witli  occasional  tracts  of  rulUvatctI  land.  PniH'iual 
rivers,  the  Wurtlah,  WjiioKunna.  ami  other  trihuUrle* 
of  the  (lodavery,  and  tiie  Muhaiiuddy.  The  land  is 
asu'ssrd  on  the  vlllnfoi  system.  \Vheat,  jowaree,  and 
nee ; teak  and  wul  timber  ; c»>tlon.  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco. 
arrow>root,  hotel  leaf,  wild  silk,  iron,  and  limcvtutie,  are 
the  pnnd[^  prcxlucls  ; some  of  whlrh  are  sent  In  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Bombay.  In  exrbaiifte  for  Eu- 
ropean manufactures.  NajrpO'»r  had  always  a large  trade 
with  Poonah,  though  this  has  very  much  diminished 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ; aivd  some 
trade  with  Benares  and  Mirxaporo,  in  muslins,  brocades, 
&c.  The  (lop.  of  the  country  U nearly  all  tlindoo,  or 
com|K>«M  of  wild  Gond,  and  other  tribes  ; and  very 
Ignorant,  the  children  of  only  Brahmins  and  the  merran- 
tlle  classes  being  educatctl.  The  goTpriimcnt  Is  belter 
adininifttere«l  th.iii  that  of  the  Nizaro  dnm.  The  revenue, 
w hirh  is  estimated  at  between  and  47  lacs  nips,  a year, 
is  colU-rted  imderlbe  superintendence  of  British  ofBcert. 
TliC  r.gah  furnishes  a contingent  of  at  least  I.UOO  men  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  army.  {Hamilton'f  /.'■  !■  Gax.  ; Evid. 
tj  Mr.  JrnAi0U  in  Pari,  fit'p  . l'S3'2  ; /trpart,  IMO.  ffc.) 

N AlK.S,  a small  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  haring  N.  the  sea,  P..  Morar,  and  S. 
and  W.  Inverness  : it  also  Includes  the  dctacheu  district 
of  Ferintoih.  in  the  centre  of  Inverness.  Area.  IlM.iMO 
acres,  of  which  about  a third  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  It 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  Moray,  with  which  it  is 
united,  under  one  sheriff.  Along  the  shore  It  has  a belt 
of  low,  flat,  sandy  soil,  mostly  suitable  for  the  turnip 
culture,  but  in  parts  barren,  owing  to  the  sand  being  dry 
and  movable.  The  vallev  watered  by  the  Naim  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  cultivated  ; but  llie  rest  of  the  co.  Is 
mostly  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  statemenls  as 
to  the  size  of  estates  and  farms,  houses,  tillage,  stock 
&c..  In  the  article  Moway.  apply  equally  to  this  co. 
Average  rent  of  land.  In  ItilO,  l«.  IO|d.  an  acre.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Nairn,  It  is  watered  by  the  Flndhom  (see 
Vnl.  I.  p.  1«37.).  and  some  smaller  streams.  Except 
Naim  it  has  no  town  of  any  importance;  and  It  has  nei- 
ther mines  nor  manufactures.  The  co.,  which  uniles 
with  Moray  in  sending  I mom.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  had  120 
registered  voters  in  fH3l>-40:  the  bor.  of  Nairn  unites 
with  Inverness,  ftc.,  in  sending  another  mem.  to  llic  11. 
of  C.  Naim  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  and  had.  In 
l<ll.  2.074  inhab.  houses,  2,246  families. and  D.3.V4  inhab.. 
of  whom  4.3U7  were  males  and  5,047  females.  Valued 
rent,  l.I.IGli/.  Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
lH|f»,  II.IMIW. 

NAla^.  a royal  bor..  sea-port,  and  market-town  of 
8r<itland,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  public  road  between 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  l.'*|  m.  N.E.  the  lAtter,  and  7'i 

m.  N.W.  by  W.  the  former.  Pop.,  in  1M33,  inc.  the  par., 
3.266.  The  river  U here  crossed  by  a lubit.nilial  brnlge, 
which,  however,  was  greatly  Injured  by  the  floods  of 
Aug.  lH2y,  *•  'l^c  princitud  slml  Is  tolerably  spacious, 
|K(t  ail  the  vtthers  are  narrow  and cundnt.ii."  llkiundatjf 
/fri'i-rt.y  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  court-home, 
jail,  established  church,  two  disieoting  chap<*ls,  nod 
a l.irye  inn.  built  br  subscription.  The  harbour  is  ac- 
cessible only  for  small  vessels ; and  ^rain,  cattle,  timber, 
salmon,  herring,  and  other  white  hsh  are  exported  to 
Loudon  and  otner  markets.  Indeed,  tiie  fisheries  may 
lx*  said  to  be  the  staple  branch  of  industry  of  the  town 
The  meant  of  (duration  are  ample.  Tlie  (own  has  no 
fewer  than  thriH' lianks. 

Naim  was  created  a royal  bor,  by  WilUam  I.,  in  the 
I2(h  century.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor  Castle,  once  a 
fortress  of  ^rat  strength,  but  iww  a ruin.  It  gave  the 
title  of  "Thane*’  to  Macbeth,  and  Shakespeare  has 
niMie  it  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  " gracious  Uun- 
cnn."  It  DOW  gives  the  title  uf  earl  to  a branch  of  the 
t’ampbells  of  Argyle.  Lord  Luvat  found  refuge  in  a 
cormT  of  this  fortallce,  after  the  battle  of  CuUodrn,  in 
1716.  (AV/fifA«rgA  Philos.  Trams.  \l.',  Bi;autics  uf  Seal- 
ittnd,  ? Sairm.  > 

N.VMi'Il.  (Flem.  Sarmm.  Lat.  iVaoittrfwwi.)  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  pruv.  of  same 

n. tine,  on  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  at  (heir  junction,  3^4 

m.  S \V.  Liege,  and  the  same  distance  S.K.  BmsseU;  , 
hit.  2S'  3U"  N..  long.  ,V<P7"  K.  Pup..  In  IH.16.  | 

2)>.I76.  It  Is  surrounded  with  good  walls. and  has  Iteen  . 
condderabty  strrugtliened  since  the  last  war:  it  has 
strong  outworks  on  both  sides  the  Meuse  and  Sambre. 
an.l  IS  further  defended  by  a citadel,  erected  In  1817.  on 
tiie  rlevat«d  site  of  a former  citadel,  deinolUhed  by, 
Joseph  II.  It  is  well  built;  many  of  the  streets  are 
br«i.td  and  clean,  and  tlm  house!:  are  mu>tly  of  bhnsh  I 
stone.  r-iofAd  with  tiles.  I'he  ralli<dral.  a unKh-rii  tnlt- 1 
ti:'.\  with  a li.-indsuroc  Corinthian  purlieu,  and  a dome,  i 
is  prim-lpaily  remarkable  fur  Us  cnDtamiiig  the  tomb  of 
l>oii  John  r.f  Austria,  the  conmicror  of  the  Turks,  at 
tin*  famous  battle  uf  la>pantn.  The  church  of  St.  lamp, 
a richly  ormamnUetl  tmildiiig.  and  that  of  NAtre  iMrae. 
with  sume  good  sculptures  ; the  new  town-hall,  several 
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hospitals,  and  a theatre  are  the  ether  principal  public  edi- 
fices. A bridge  crosses  each  river,  that  over  the  Meuse 
having  nine  arches  : u dam  has  here  also  been  thrown 
across  the  .Sambre  in  the  view  of  raising  its  waters  so  as 
to  render  it  oavigahle  i but  this  design  appears  to  have 
mily  pai  tially  succeede«l.  Namur  is  abUhup'ssee;  the 
seat  of  iriUinais  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
with  ap|M!al  to  the  su;«erior  courts  at  LU*ge,  and  the 
residence  of  the  civil  governor  of  the  prov.,  a military 
commandant,  a provincial  receiver  of  (axes,  Ac.  It  lias 
an  episcopal  seminary  ; an  athencum  with  a library  and 
cabinets  of  uiinoralogv,  chemistry.  4kc. ; various  public 
and  superior  prli  ale  ic\iOfiU,  a society  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  |K>orer  classes,  a deaf  and  ilonib  and  many  other 
.YAylumi,  a mont  dr  piitf,  feunth-d  in  ItilK,  Ac.  I'ho 
situation  of  Namur  is  favourable  for  commerce.  Its 
cutlery  is  much  (‘itecnicd  on  the  continent,  and  It  has 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  brass  and  Iron  woikt;  but  its 
manutartures  are  less  flourishing  than  formerly.  The 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  marble  quarries  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are,  at  present,  the  princinal  simro's  of  em- 
ployment and  wealth  to  Its  inhabs.  It  han  four  annual 
fairs,  one  of  which,  beginning  on  Julv  2.,  lasts  15  days. 

Namnr  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  OppttJum 
Adnaficorum^  mentioned  by  Csrsar.  Like  other  cities 
in  the  low  countries.  It  h.as  frequently  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  In  modern  times  It  has  siutalnod  two 
memorable  sieges,  one  in  1692,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.;  and  the  second  In  1695.  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Anglo-Dutch  under  Millliam  III.  The 
first  is  the  subject  of  Doileau's  famous  ode  5«r  ia  Pnst 
dr  ffamur.  iVandrrmart^,  Tltct.  de  A’amwr;  Diet. 
Gdog. ; Murray's  Hand-book.  Ac.) 

NANCY,  a town  of  France,  ocp.  Meurthe,  of  which  It 
is  the  cap.,  In  a fine  plain,  near  tlie  Meuiihe,  30  m.  S. 
Metz,  and  175m.  K.  by  S.  Paris;  lat.  48^  \V  55"  N., 
long,  IV  31"  E.  Pop.,  In  l836,  ex.  comm.,  29,299. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  France.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but  these  were  de- 
molished under  I-ouis  XI 1 1 . and  1-ouis  X 1 V.;  and  the  cita- 
del Is  its  only  existing  fortification.  It  is.  however,  still 
entered  by  several  gates,  some  of  which  have  much 
^aiitjr.  Nancy  is  divided  Into  the  Old  and  New  Town. 
The  nrst  is,  in  general.  Irregularly  laid  out.  though  it 
comprises  several  good  streets  and  squares,  many  su- 
perior private  residences,  and  most  of  the  principal 
public  edifices.  Among  the  latter,  are  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  (he  dukes  Lorraine,  now  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  the  grndarmerie ; the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, a structureof  the  15th  century,  in  which  are  various 
Interesting  monuments;  the  church  of  St.  Epore,  and 
the  ducal  chapel.  The  rural  court,  the  tribunal  uf  com- 
merce, and  prefecture  are  in  the  Plaer  Carrirrc,  a squ.vro 
communicating  with  the  Plact  Royale,  In  the  new  town, 
by  a noble  triumphal  arch.  The  new  town,  which,  how- 
ever. is  as  old  as  1603.  Is  remarkable  fur  the  elegance  and 
regularity  of  Its  streets,  which  mostly  Intersect  each 
other  at  right  angle*.  The  Piacr  flopair,  or  SioHidas,  Is 
a square  surrounded  by  edifices,  all  built  on  the  same 
plan,  comprising  the  town-lmll,  the  bishop’s  palace, 
theatre,  Ac.  lu  angles  are  oruamrnled  with  iron  gate- 
ways and  fountains ; and  in  its  centre  is  a brrmze 
statue  of  Stsfilslaus,  king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions  througheut 
the  auchy,  to  1M23.  btanfsiaus,  to  whom  numerous 
establUhments  in  the  town,  both  scientific  and  chari- 
table. owe  their  foundatlom  is  buried,  as  well  as  his 
consort,  in  the  church  of  non  Sreottrs,  which  hav  (wo 
marble  monuments  to  their  memory.  The  cathedral 
is  a modern  edifice  of  Corinthian  and  composite  ar- 
chitecture. The  remaining  priuri]>al  buildings  are  the 
university,  with  a library  of  vols.,  the  royal  roU 

lege,  seminary,  civil  and  military  hospiials,  a workhouse 
for  the  dens.  5leurthe.  and  Vosges,  and  a house  of  cor- 
rection. N'anrr  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  the  scat  uf  a royal 
court  for  the  dFp.  Meurthe,  tribunals  uf  origin.iI  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  a txxird  of  taxation,  a chamber  of 
manufarturei.  Ac.  It  has  mn  acadrmit  utumiilairr.  a 
royal  societ)  of  science  and  literature,  a ro\al  school  of 
forest  econ«imy.  a communal  college,  >*roteiUnt.  JewUh, 
and  other  schools ; mamilac-turei  of  woollen  doth,  ho- 
siery. lace  muslins,  cotton  yam.  Hqiieiirs,  chemical  pro- 
duets.  Ac. ; with  tanneries,  tlycing-housei.  and  refineries 
of  saltiK-tro  for  the  guniM)wdrr  factory  at  Metz.  Nancy 
Is  famims  for  ks  shot  {bouln  wlncraire  <frtc»cr).  No 
record  rxl»t»-  of  this  town  previously  to  the  1 1th  century, 
hut  in  the  13th,  it  became  the  cap.  <if  Lorraine.  It  was 
twice  Ix'siegt'd  by('harl(>s  the  Hold,  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  killed  under  Us  walls  in  1477.  Olmgo,  art.  Sirurtkr  ; 
(issidr  I'oyagrur  m Francr, 

N.AN  GAS.AR  I,  a large  town  and  scA-port  of  Japan,  on 
(he  S.W.  side  the  Ulandof  Ktu-siu.  and  the  only  place  In 
that  empire  accessU.le  to  Europeans,  fioo  m.  W.S.W. 
Yedo  ; lat.  32^  4Y  4"  N..  long  I3U«  IF  47"  K.  Pop. 
f7om  6h.(;U(>  to  /O.OfJO.  It  it  situated  uii  the  slope  of  a hill, 
and,  like  every  other  Japanese  town,  it  regTihirly  built, 
with  wklcaud  clean  streets.  The  houses,  however,  aie 
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low,  non«  conUlntoff  more  th«u  one  good  storjr,  to 
which  U added  in  tome  a tort  of  cockloft ; in  oUicra,  a 
low  cellar ; all  arc  conttructed  of  wood  and  a miature  of 
clay  and  chopped  »traw  ; but  the  walU  are  coated  with 
a cement  that  giret  them  tlie  appearance  of  stone.  The 
height  of  the  street-front,  ana  even  the  number  of  the 
windows  are  determmed  by  sumptuary  laws.  Oiled* 
paper  supplies  the  place  of  gla»s.  and  the  windows  are 
further  piotected  from  the  Mcalhcr  by  external  wooden 
shutters  and  Venetian  blinds : a veraudab,  into  which 
the  different  ro<Hns  open,  runs  round  tlie  outside  of  the 
houses,  to  which  are  invariably  attached  curiously  laid 
out  gardens.  detached  Gre-proof  store-rooms 

belong  to  each  dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as  fully 
to  answer  their  purpose  of  preserving  the  valuables  of 
the  inliabt.  from  the  cunflagrations  so  common  hero  and 
elsewhere  in  Japan.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
palaces  of  the  governor  and  grandees  of  the  empire,  some 
of  which  cover  a considerable  extent  of  ground:  there 
are  also  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  til  temples,  or 
yatirot,  usually  on  commanding  eminences,  aiMl  en- 
closed in  Urge  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  pleasure 
parties.  These  buildings  are  as  plain  and  Utile  orna- 
mented as  the  private  dwellings,  and  comprise,  also, 
ai«rtments,  which  are  let  out  to  travellers,  or  used 
fur  banqueting  rooms,  and  other  purposes.  The  tea- 
houses or  ba^os  are  another  favourite  resort  of  the 
Datives;  and  of  these,  according  to  Slebold,  there  are 
7.y>  in  Nangasakl.  The  arUGctal  Island  of  Dcsima,  to 
which  the  Lhitch  merchants  are  rigorously  confined.  Is 
about  600  ft  in  length  by  SfU  ft.  in  breadth,  a few  yai^ 
from  the  shore,  close  to  which  stands  the  lowu,  connected 
with  It  by  a stone  biidgo,  closed  by  a gate  and  guard- 
house, constantly  occupied  by  soldiery.  Neither  Dutch 
nor  Japanese  may  pats  the  gate  without  being  searched  ; 
the  number  of  European  residents  is  limited  to  rftocis  ; 
and  the  menial  service  Is  performed  exclusively  by  Ja- 
panese ; all  of  whom,  exci^t  courtesans,  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  island  at  sunset.  From  this  imprisonment 
the  Dutch  arc  allowed  to  escape  twice  or  thrice  a year, 
rather  to  be  exhibited  to  the  great  as  a curiosity  than 
out  of  indulgence.  A corns  of  constables  and  interpre- 
ters <the  latter  of  whom  form  a regular  guild,  receiving 
Sjilaries  from  the  ^t/ogiirs.)  are  a|ipointed  to  watch  over 
their  minutest  actions;  and  the  most  degrading  ser- 
vilities are  exacted  even  from  the  opperhoqfd,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  mission,  by  the  meanest  otficers  of  the  Ja- 
panese government.  As  respects  trade,  the  Dutch  are 
placed  under  restrictions  elsewhere  unparalleled;  but 
these  and  other  particulars  have  already  been  detailed 
in  the  general  article  JarAN.  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. The  harbour  of  Nangasakl  extends  N.E.  and 
S.W.  about  7 m..  tidng  In  most  places  less  than  a mile 
111  width.  Ships  Ue  in  A or  6 fathoms  water  within  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  snd  protected  from  all  winds  (5fc- 
buUi,  i.  ch.  1.  2.;  Crawjurd't  Hut.  of  tht  /ndi'wis  Archi- 
petago,  ill.  30A--3US. ; Manntr$  and  Csw/onss  the  Ja- 
ntjw'ft*.  24^67.) 

NANKIN,  a city  of  China.  In  the  district  of  Klang- 
ning-fou,  and  prov.  Keang-soo,  near  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Yang-tse-klang,  and  about  I HI  m.  lYum  its  mouth,  lat 
32  4'  N.,  long.  IHr^  24'  E.  Pop.  (acc.  to  Ellis)  about 
4U0.U0U.  The  walls,  which  are  of  limestone,  cemented 
with  sun-baked  clay,  enclose  a very  Irregular  trian- 
gular area  of  atHHitS^lsq.  m.,  ai>d  this  circuit,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  Jesuits,  amounts  to  A?  hs,  or  nearly  80  m.,  a 
fart  fulH’  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Chinese  statement 
tliat  “irtwo  horsemen  should  go  out  in  the  morning  at 
(he  same  gale  and  ride  round  in  opTOsite  dirt^tloos,  they 
would  not  meet  before  night  1**  This  enclosure,  more- 
over, comprises  graves.  Gelds,  and  even  bills,  of  con- 
siderable extent ; less  than  three  fourths  of  it  bring 
covered  by  the  town,  which  is  sit.  at  the  S.  extremity, 
and  about  6 m.  from  the  river  bank.  The  city  has  de- 
clined much  both  in  siso  and  splendour  since  the  end  of 
tne  13th  century,  when  Kublai-Khan  removed  the  Impe- 
rial residence  to  Pekin.  It  now  consists  of  four  rather 
wkie  and  parallel  avenues,  intersected  by  G or  8 others  of 
le»s  width.  'I'he  streets  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of 
Pekin,  but  are,  on  Uie  whole,  handsome,  clean,  well- 
paved,  and  bordered  with  well-funilshod  shops.  A palace 
of  the  emperor  which  once  existed,  and  many  other 
monuments  of  grandeur,  have  now  almost  disappeared. 
Nor  are  the  palaces  of  the  mandarins  In  any  respect  dis- 
tinguished from  those  found  in  the  cgps.  of  other  provs. 
of  China;  indeed.  Nankin  possesses  no  public  edifices 
corresponding  to  Its  rank  as  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire. except  its  faiiiuu*  porcelain  tower,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  pagodar,  several  temples,  and  its  gates,  some  of 
which  are  of  extreme  beauty.  The  Porcelain  lower 
(called  PooK-gan-sac)  “pagoda  of  gratitude.”  which  it 
unqwsllonably  finer  than  any  similar  structure  through- 
out i'hina,  is  an  octagonal  building,  each  side  15  ft.  wide. 
It  consists  nfO  equal  sturles,  communicating  by  a spiral 
staircase  running  up  the  centre  of  the  building,  aitd  each 
coinprlsiug  one  saloon  finely  painted,  gill,  and  ailorned 
with  idols.  The  outside  wall  Is  white,  made  of  the  white 
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bricks  commonly  used  In  China : a kind  of  carved  gallerjr 
or  verandah,  ornamented  with  lighlly-tinkling  bell*,  runs 
round  each  story,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a gilt 
conical  roof,  the  height  of  which  from  the  base  somewhat 
exceeds  20U  ft.  It  was  completud  in  1 432,  at  a cost  of  400.000 
taels.  An  observatory  stands  about  a league  N.  ward  of 
the  pngoda,  but  though  formerly  well  pros  ided  with  instru- 
ments, &c.,  it  Is  now  ^roost  in  ruins.  Nankin  has  extensive 
manufactures  uf  satin  and  cri4>e.  the  quality  of  the  former, 
both  plain  and  fibred,  not  being  uqualled  by  tliat  uf  aiip 
other  city  In  China.  The  cotton  fabric  called  Nankeen 
receives  its  name  from  this  city  ; but  in  (act  it  is  made  in 
every  part  of  the  prov,,  and  scarcely  a cottage  can  b« 
found  where  the  thrifty  housewife  has  not  a loom  fur 
weaving  Nankeen.  ( ('Amu  opnsed,  i.  79.)  The  paper  of 
Nankin  Is  highly  esteemed ; and  lodian-ink  (as  It  la 
called  in  Europe)  Is  manufactured  in  large  quaniltiea 
both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  forming  an  imjiort- 
ant  article  of  commerce.  Nankin  is  celebnUed  also  for 
its  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  from  the  pith  of  a 
shrub,  and  so  extensive  Is  this  branch  of  industry  as  to 
give  rise  to  a large  trade.  The  commerce  of  the  city  ia 
very  considerable,  owing  to  its  position  In  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  on  the  Yang-tse-kiaiig,  which  Is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats  to  the  ports  of  Soo-cheo.fou  aikI 
Sbang-hae,  its  great  entrepdts  for  com.  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  articles.  Us  communication  with 
rekln  Is  effected  by  the  imperial  canal,  which  leaves  the 
river  about  40  m.  below  Nankin : the  principal  trattic 
with  the  cap.  Is  during  April  and  May.  when  fast  boats, 
which  accomplish  the  distance  in  about  9 days,  are 
constantly  nDplcred  la  exporting  to  the  imperisj  court 
the  produce  of  the  Nankin  fishery  packed  in  ice.  Nan- 
kin, according  to  Du  Halde,  is  not  less  celebrated  fur 
literature  than  commerce:  the  arts  and  snenros  are 
studied  there  with  great  diligence,  and  it  furnishes  more 
doctors  and  mandarins  than  many  towns  together  ; Ita 
libraries  are  also  extensive  and  valuable.  The  bwk- 
sellers*  shops  are  well  provided  with  the  best  native  pub- 
lications, and  the  editlous  published  here  are  the  most 
esteemed  in  the  empire. 

Nankin,  which  began  to  decrease  In  the  time  of  Ku- 
blal-khon,  was  further  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the 
C great  trfbunals'to  Pekin,  which  caused  its  name  Nan- 
kin p Court  of  the  South  ”)  to  be  changed  to  KLan>nin  in 
all  the  public  acts : in  common  usage,  however,  it  retains 
its  old  appellation.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  one  of  tho 
great  viceroys  called  T»ona-tuM,  to  whose  Jurisdiction 
are  committed  ail  the  Judicial  affairs,  not  only  of  ihis 
prov.  but  of  that  also  of  Ktanf-ai  and  Gan-kiray.  'The 
Maneboo-Tartars  hare  here  an  extensive  military  dc{>6c 
under  a general  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  quarters 
are  separated  from  the  rest  uf  the  town  by  a lolly  wall. 
{Du  Uatdr,  1.  149 — 15].;  KUu't  Journal  qf  a Jdiu.  to 
China,  2K'.‘--306. ; Hitter't  Erdkundr  von  Atten,  iii.  Cm  I — 
CMti. ; Outxl<^"t  China  opaud,  L 7&— '79. ; Private  7is- 
Jormation.) 

NANl'R8(an.  }*amnftet,  or  dvitoi  Samnetum),  a 
large  and  cetebrated  comoicrcial  dty  and  port  of  France, 
dcp.  Loire-lnferieure,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Ixiire,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Erdre  and  Sevrr- 
Nantaise,  about  31m.  from  its  mouth,  and  210m.  S.W. 
Paris;  Ul.  47®  13' 6"  N..  long.  l‘^32'  44"  W.  Pop.,  in 
1830  (ex.  comm.),  75.1.V).  Mantes  is  a noble  city,  and 
lU  situation  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  It  stands  u|>un 
the  slopes  and  summit  of  a gentle  hill,  half  encircled  by 
the  Loire,  which  Is  broad,  clear,  aud  tolerably  rapid ; 
and  its  beauty  is  greatly  increased  by  several  islets  aliicb 
dot  the  river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which 
are  covered  with  pretty  country-hotises  and  gardens." 
{In/flit,  p.  338.)  'rhe  Isanks  of  the  Erdre  too  are  very 
agreeable,  abounding  with  chesnut  woods,  gardens,  aud 
country  houses.  The  declivities  of  the  iveighbouiing 
hills  arc  In  great  part  covered  with  viDe)ards.  wkiirh 
much  to  Uie  beauty  uf  the  scene,  tiiough  their  produce 
be  very  inferior.  Nantes  is  built  mostiy  on  the  N-  bauk 
of  the  Loire,  but  partly,  also,  on  the  islands  Feydeau  and 
(ilorietle.  In  which  are  some  of  the  handsotiiesl  quarters. 
Both  the  N.  bank  and  tho  Islands  are  bordered  by  fine 
quays,  one  of  which,  Uuai  de  ia  Fotir,  full  half  a league 
In  length,  is  l>ro.Kl,  and  shaded  by  fine  elms,  and  Inrdt^red 
with  iMlronled  terraces  and  warehouses.  'Ihe  Quays  drs 
Braert  and  Port  Maiiiard  arc  also  planted  with  trcK>$. 
being  at  unco  well  frequented  promuuades,  and  the  prin- 
ciiuil  seats  of  commercial  activity. 

Nantes  was  formerly  fortificu,  but  Its  ramparts  have 
been  mostly  dcmullsbcd,  and  It  is  now  an  o)>cn  town 
communicating  with  4 considerable  suburbs.  To- 
wards the  E.  end  of  the  city  are  tho  C-our»  de  HI,  Pierre 
and  Si.  Andrd,  two  public  walks  planted  with  tn-es  and 
separated  by  the  square  nf  1/ouls  XVI.,  in  which  is  a 
statue  of  that  monarch  surmounting  a Doric  column 
about  80  ft.  in  height.  These  Court,  with  the  liouJc^ 
vard.  \V.  of  the  K^rc.  another  fine  promenade  of  tho 
same  kind,  are  on  a portion  of  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  (ortihcAliuns.  I'hereare.  however,  sonic  remains 
existing  uf  various  fortressi'S  erected  in  Uie  tniddlc  a^cs. 
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In  tha  T..  part  of  the  citr,  aktrttng  the  Hver,  U tbe  large 
and  tinpositig  cutlo  of  tne  ancient  duket  of  Brittany,  a 
iiiAM  of  irri^lar  buildings,  surrounded  by  thick  walls 
flanked  with  tulid  round  towers.  It  was  founded  in  tbe 
loth,  but  it  was  not  till  the  1-Mh,  century,  that  It  became 
a place  of  anv  groat  strength.  It  is  now  chiefly  dfs< 
mantled,  and  it  tho  rotldrnre  of  the  military  gorernor,  ' 
and  a powdcr>magaxinc.  Between  the  Krdrr  and  Loire 
are  some  remains  of  the  Chateau  dc  Bouffay,  a structure 
nl«o  dating  from  the  lOtli  century,  consisting  of  tome 
loity  walls  lurroundlng  a polygonal  tower;  and  on  tho 
Utiik  of  the  I.ajlre  are  the  ruins  of  the  Tour  dc  Pirmtl, 
L-m-tcd  lu  l.'v;!!.  The  city  is.  in  general,  regularly  laid  ; 
out,  and  well  built  and  paved.  Most  of  its  houses  are  of  | 
stone  ru«)ftHl  with  slate.  There  are  between  30  aiul  40  ' 
si|iiare<$,  or  rather  open  spaci't : the  princl|>al  of  which, 
tiie  f'/awJiovutr,  Is  surrounded  by  haaJtoiiie  shops,  and,  | 
together  with  thf  quarticrs  Ur/ts/in  and  Ffyd^au,  may 
be  compared  with  the  best  parts  of  the  capital. 

The  ditTernit  parts  of  the  city  communicate  br  numer* 
Otis  bridges,  several  of  which  are  h.tndsome,  and  one.  the 
Pout  (ie  Pirm<7,  277  yards  in  length,  has  16  arches.  The 
cathedral,  though  not  imposing  either  without  or  within, 
lias  a front  ornamented  with  good  though  mutilated 
sculptures,  and  flanked  with  two  towers,  17u  ft.  high  : in 
Its  interior  it  a magnificent  marble  tomb,  erected  by 
Anne  of  Brittany,  in  memory  of  her  father  KraiicU  II., 
the  lost  duke  of  that  prnv.  No  other  church  demands  | 
pvtlcular  notice.  The  finest  building  in  Nantes  is  tbe 
Prefecture.  It  was  erected  between  17-V)  and  17T7,  and  i 
was  formorlr  approprlal<*d  to  the  C'ovr  det  Complei.  It  > 
has  two  noble  fronts  of  the  Ionic  order,  a One  staircase,  ' 
and  several  large  hails  and  other  good  apartments:  it  is 
partly  used  at  the  depository  of  tho  departmental  ar- 
chives. Tho  exchange  (s  a large  and  convenient  building, 
constructed  chiefly  within  the  nresrat  century  ; tho  the- 
atre, in  the  Pltic<  UratU'm,  built  In  1810,  Is,  Mrhaps,  the 
handsomest  iirovluclal  theatre  in  Franco,  after  those  of 
Bordeaux  aiiu  Dijon.  The  town-hall  was  commenced  In 
1607,  since  which  it  has  received  several  additions:  it  has 
three  facades,  omainentcd  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
over  its  priiidpal  front  are  sculptured  flgures,  emblcm- 
alical  of  tbe  l^olre  and  Sdvre.  The  remaining  public 
biiihlings  Include  the  mint,  com  exchange,  and  linen 
hall;  the  Hoft’l.Dint,  on  the  Isle  Oloriette,  erected  in 
|6M.  with  670  beds ; the  Ho$pirt  du  Santtat,  or  general- 
inArmary  and  asylum,  with  Hon  beds;  the  Hospital  of 
Incurahfos ; the  Protestant  church,  formerly  that  of  the 
Carmelites ; maniion-hoiue,  chapter-house,  the  large 
prison,  public  slaughter-house,  bvracks,  coUrgo  ; the 
museum,  with  an  excellent  mioeraioglcal  collectlua;  tho 
Salorgira,  a general  deii6t  for  merchandise,  Ac. 

Nantes  Is  a hishon^  see.  the  cap.  of  the  I2th  military 
division  of  tho  kingaom,  the  scat  of  a Lutheran  consis- 
tory. of  tribunals  or  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
a ciiatnber  of  commerce,  Ac. ; aud  is  the  rosideiice  of  the 
Consuls  of  many  foreign  |mwers.  It  has  a royal  college, 
an  Acoitemical  society,  2 episcopal  seminaries,  a public 
littrary  with  30,000  printra  vois.,  arid  many  valuable 
MS6., collections  of  engravings,  paintings  ,and  an  observa- 
tory. and  botanic  garden,  schools  of  navlgiuion.  medicine, 
drawing,  riding,  Ac.,  maternity  and  Protestant  Bible  so- 
cieties, a savings'  bank,  a mont  de  pifti,  and  a maritime 
insurance  office.  The  bank  of  Nantes  has  a capital  of 
900.000  fr.  In  900  shares. 

Ships  of  200  tons,  In  tbe  ordinary  state  of  the  river, 
reach  the  city  quays  without  diSculty  ; but  vessels  of  a 
larger  burden  have  to  load  and  unload  in  the  roads  of 
Paimbouf,  about  24  ro.  lower  down  the  river.  But  not- 
withstanding this  disadvantage,  the  Loire,  opposite  the 
city,  Is  crowded  with  inland  craft,  and  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, but  principally  fkxrra  N.  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia.  Nantes.  Brest.  Pontivy,  Redon,  and 
other  towns  in  BrUuny,  will  directly  communicate  with 
each  other  on  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  Nantes 
to  Brest,  now  in  progress,  and  which,  when  finished, 
will  have  an  entire  leiiMb  of  about  230  m. 

The  manufactures  of  Ibis  city  are  various,  and  on  tbe 
increase.  Coarse  woollen-cloths  and  flannels,  cambrics, 
printed  cotton  goods,  handkerchiefs,  tickings,  and  ho- 
siery, are  made  on  a large  scale,  besides  which  there  are 
extensive  biscult-beking  houses,  chemical  works,  pot-  | 
terlea,  rope-walks,  copper-foundries,  manufkctorles  of : 
tron-«id}les,  cannon,  and  other  stores,  with  breweries, 
dJstillerica,  sugar-houses,  tanyards,  vinegar  establish- 
ments, and  shlfi-yards  for  the  construction  of  merchsmt- 
ships,  corvettes,  and  smaller  vessels. 

Nantes  was  formerly  fomous  for  her  quick  sailing 
vrssrli ; but  this  is  not  tbe  case  at  present,  and  more 
ships  are  now  built  at  Bordeaux  At  Indret,  near 
Names,  on  an  island  towards  the  mouth  of  tbe  Loire, 
the  French  govemmeut  has  lately  founded  an  esta-  , 
bllshment  for  building  stvam-boais.  In  1840,  there  ' 
were  here  5 slips,  on  some  of  which,  steam-boats  of  i 
from  160  to  220  tons  each  were  in  course  of  being  built ; 
the  establishment  employed  altogether  900  aurkinen,  • 
and  4 marine  engineers ; ond  a sum  of  2,000, (XU  fr.  was  j 


voted  by  the  le^slature  for  Its  maintenance.  {Porta,  ^e. 
of  France,  p.  152.)  Large  naval  storehouses  are  esta- 
blished at  Nantes,  from  which  Brest,  L'Orient,  and 
Rochfort  receive  supplies  both  of  pruvislons  and  am- 
munition. Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Nantes  was  much  larger  than  at  present  i and 
during  the  time  that  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on, 
Nantes  was  more  extcDsIvely  engaged  in  It  than  any 
other  French  port.  Now  Marsidlles  and  Havre  both 
rank  a^ve  her  as  commercial  cub-s;  but  she  is  still  the 
em)K>rium  of  all  the  rich  and  exlmslre  country  traversed 
by  the  Loire,  and  has  a considerable  Import  and  export 
trade.  pariicuUrU-  with  the  French  \V.  Indies.  8.  Ame- 
rica, and  the  dinerrnl  jxirti  of  Kiirope.  The  exports 
comprise  all  sorts  of  trench  produce,  but  principally 
brandy,  wine,  and  vincKar.  silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
go*>di,  refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  sbin-blsculu,  Ac. 
1 he  chief  imports  are  sugar,  conee.  ana  other  colonial 

rirnducts  ; cotton,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  Ac.  Nantes  is 
Ikewise  a considerable  cntrep6t  for  the  commerce  of 
the  salt  made  in  tho  dcp.,  chiefly  at  Nolrmoutier  and 
Crolslc.  (See  Lotaa  I>rKBiK(  ai.)  The  customs' duties 
amount  to  about  |.%.000.0(Xi  fr.  a year. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  French  and  foreign 
ships  that  entered  and  cleared  frcmi  the  port  In  1838, 
specifying  the  departments  In  which  the  French  ships 
were  engaged,  and  the  number  bi  each. 
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* Of  these,  10  swets  of  1,615  tens  left  In  ballMt. 


Of  the  vessels  engaged  In  the  flsherles  10  came  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  laden  with  i.\66A  cwt.  of  rod- 
fish  and  290  cw'ts.  of  oil : 3 whalers  brought  in,  iluring 
the  same  year,  13.433  cwti.  of  whale-oil,  and  d*'i6cwts.  of 
whalebone.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  also  carried  on  with 
great  activity;  and  employs,  la  the  season.  700  boats, 
manned  by  about  3,000  seamen.  Nantes  has  2 weekly 
markets,  and  12  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which,  beginning 
May  2Ath.  lasts  I.Sdays.  I.iving  is  cheap  ; and  fish  or 
mniiy  varieties,  as  well  as  the  fine  fruits  of  the  S.  nf 
France,  are  abundant  In  the  markets.  According  to 
Hugo,  there  are  annually  kilh*d  in  Nantes  2.7(X)  bullocks, 
20.600  calves,  24.300  sheep,  and  9,000  hogs. 

The  lera  of  the  foundation  of  Nantes  Is  unknown ; but 
before  the  conqueit  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was  al- 
ready a considerable  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the  Samnetfa, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  tneir  opposition  to 
Julius  Cmsar.  In  44-'>.  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
tbe  Huns,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  was 
sacked  by  tbe  Normans.  In  992.  it  was  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Lbo  dukes  of  Brittany,  with  whom  it  re- 
mained down  to  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  France, 
bv  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brltanny  to  LouU  XII.  But 
Nantes  is  chiefly  dlstlnguisbed  in  history  from  the  famous 
edict  issued  here  in  1598  bv  Henry  I V.,  aud  hence  called 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  tbclr  religion,  and  an  equal  claim 
with  tbe  Catholics  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  re- 
vocation of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  I6S5.  Is  the 
grand  blot  In  bis  reign  ; and  by  occasioning  tbe  emigra- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  his  most  industrious  subjeits, 
was  even  more  injurious  to  the  kingdom  than  the  victu- 
rtes  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 

During  the  revolutionary  pbrensy.  Nantes  was  the 
scene  of  the  atrocities  of  Carrier,  the  most  sanguinary 
of  the  republican  agents  In  the  reign  of  terror.  Nantes 
has  produced  numerous  distinguished  individuals,  in- 
ctuding  Anne.  Duchess  of  Brittany  ; the  Egyptian  tra- 
vrller,  Caillaud  ; the  physiologist,  Lsiennec ; Fouche, 
minister  of  police,  Ac  Near  it  Is  the  ChAteau  de  Burou, 
celebrated  as  having  been  long  occupied  by  Mad.  de  .Se- 
vignA.  {Hmko,  art.  /.otrr-/i^criciirr ; Guide  du  Toy- 
ageur  en  Pramet ; ParL  JU^rta ; Commerciai  Diet., 

*”yANTUCKET,  >n  ltl«id  of  tl.o  U.  S.  of  Amoric, 
Slate  MaMOchiisets,  In  the  Atlantic,  26  m.  S.E.  the 
ninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  port  of  Nantucket,  being  In 
lat.  410  16'  N..  long  7Q0  8'  W.  Pup.,  in  1830,  7.920. 
It  Is  of  triangular  shape,  about  1.5  m.  in  length,  and  from 
4 to  10  m.  brood,  with  an  area  of  29,280  acres.  The  land, 
which  was  originally  conveyed,  in  l&'i9,  by  the  Karl  of 
.Stirling  to  nine  proprietors,  and  by  them  divided  into  27 
shares,  is  a joint.sbick  property  to  the  present  lUy  , but 
the  uiimlier  uf  shares  has  liu'rea\ed  to  3,0UO,  held  among 
the  inliob.,  most  of  witoui  belong  to  the  Society  uf 
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Friends.  T.Utle  attention,  hoveTcr,  {<  paid  to  afrlruU 
ture.  and  both  sheep  and  cow*  arc  fed  on  common  pas* 
tures.  The  pop.  Is  chiefly  emplorcd  in  the  whale  or 
other  fisheries,  and  the  seamen  have  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  their  enterprise,  skill,  and  surrrss.  In  i'Ox, 
13  ship*  and  3 schooners  arrived  in  |>nrt,  from  the  whale- 
fishery.  laden  with  21.730  barrel*  of  sperm  oil.and<i.3UOof 
whale  oiL  The  town  of  Nantucket  i>  sItuatrHl  on  the  arm 
of  a small  bay  on  the  N W.side  of  the  isl.uul:  it  comprise* 
about  7i0  houses,  chietly  of  wihmI,  several  ol.wi  of  wor- 
ship, 2 batiks.  2 liisuraut'e  companies,  a unollen-rloth  ma- 
DUiac-tury.and  30*prrmnt  eti  eslAblishimiit*.  enipinylng  a 
cat>itai  of  6>n*,'<si  dollars.  Its  hAihour  is  nciirly  land- 
locked. toleraiily  deep,  and  well  pr(>lect«-d  from  all 
winds:  a HtthMiotise  siar.ds  at  its  .s.  cKtrrmity.  In  l^ao, 
the  a^grrg.i(e  burdtm  of  the  vesseU,  heloiiging  to  lids 
port,  amounted,  arcnnling  to  the  nitii  i.d  returns,  to 
oi.3-13  tons,  that  of  the  ships  cngm;ed  in  the  fishery 
being  estimated  at  tons.  (tU/icra/ /f<7wr/«  ; Da- 
s*c»ipi>rr**  Otn.  i Amer,  tjc.; 

NANTWICH.  a market-town  and  par.  of  Fngland, 
CO.  Chester,  and  huiid.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Weaver, 
crossed  here  bv  a stone  bridge,  I7|  m.  S.  W.  ('liesler,  and 
Ufi  m.W.N.W.  London.  Areo  of  imr.  (comprising  & 
townships).  S.S'JO  acres.  Pop.  in  [N3I,  : do.  of 

totrnsidp.  4.H-r>.  It  It  situntetl  in  a luxuriant  vale  near 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shroptldrc,  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  comprises  3 principal  stre<>tl.  baiily 
paved  and  liiu^  with  mean-looking  houses,  uidting  near 
the  church,  a verr  bratitliiil  cruciform  building  of  re<rsand. 
stone,  built  in  the  early  Kiiglish  stjlc,  and  Idglily  orna- 
mcnlai.  w ith  an  octavonai  tower  rising  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transc-pu.  There  arc  likewise  several 
places  of  worshi}>  for  llisscnteri.  with  att.-u-hetl  .Sunday- 
st'hooit.  w hich,  in  |s.36,  furnished  Instrurtiun  to  k40  chil- 
dren ofboth  sexes.  TwoendowediLty-schiMdt  are  attended 
by  about  13(1  ddhiren  ; and  there  are  several  aliiishuutet. 
tseside*  minor  charities.  A market-house  and  town.hall 
were  built  in  the  last  century.  N.intw  ich  formerly  owed 
its  prosperity  to  the  ahunilance  of  Us  s.tlt  springs  ; but 
oqIv  one  soring  is  now  worked,  and  nearly  the  whole 
trade  has  t>een  reinovi'd  to  other  places.  I.arge  quan- 
tities of  racellent  cheese  arc  made  in  the  town  and  Us 
fertile  neighbourhood  ; besides  which,  tiie  manufacture 
of  shoes  for  the  London  market  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Cotton  goods,  also,  are  made  here 
in  eonslderalile  (jii.intities ; and  in  t*.3‘J  there  was  a 
cotton  mill,  employing  Ml  hands.  I'he  ghivc  troiie  Is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Great  facilities  of  intt-r. 
course  are  fiiridsitMi  by  the  Itirmlsigi-am  and  Liver- 
pool, as  well  ns  by  ihe  Chester  ami  Ir.llt  <unere,  can.'ils : 
ami  Ihe  Gr.xnd  Junction  t'nnal  paises  at  ''nly  n few  miles* 
di-t.'inC'*.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  aie  hold  here  ; 
and  (he  Marquis  Cholmondelry,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
holds  a baroiiul  court  for  the  recovery  of  deids  under 
HV.  Markets  on  Saturday  ; and  fairs,  .May  LV,  June  13., 
bept  A . and  Di'c.  4.  IM,  19. 

Nantwich,  mi  itlioned  in  Dumeiday  limplvas*'  Wlch,” 
w.ni  the  scene,  in  I0>i9.  of  an  unsii'cccssfid  attempt  by 
the  Chrshiremcn  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Normans. 
In  1434  and  Ihe  town  suffcresl  considerably  from 

fire  ; atu)  during  the  |iarliamentary  wars.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  royalists  under  Lord  Hymn,  but  soon 
afterwards  relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairlax.  It  aUo 
deserves  notice,  from  having  bn-n  tlie  birthplace  of  Ge- 
neral Harrison,  one  of  the  regicides,  and  of  Mllton'i 
widow,  wh  mIIoI  here  in  I72fi. 

NAPLK.S  (KIN<;i)OM  OF),  otherwise  callwl  the 
KiMcnuH  nr  rua  'I'wu  .Si<  ilics.  a l!uroi»ean  state  of  the 
serond  class,  nearlr  identical  nlth  the  (f'r<rcr>Tof 

antiquity,  coinprising  the  S.  portion  of  ll.ily,  with  Sicily 
and  thoadj.xcent  t>lands,  included  between  the  3>>th  and 
43d  degs.  of  S.  lat..  and  the  Ivth  and  iOlh  of  K.  long. 

It  ha*  N.  the  Papal  .States,  K.  the  Adriatic,  and  else- 
where Che  Metllcerrnnean.  Its  total  area  may  be  estl. 
mated  at  about  42.00U  sq.  m.,  and  Us  pop.  at  nearly  8 mil- 
lions. 

The  Neapolitan  territory  Is  divldt'd  Into  two  principal 
portions,  (he  continental  and  the  insular,  the  first  being 
called  the  HominiJ  al  di  qva  dtl  Faro  (the  country  on 
this  tide  the  Faro,  or  straits  of  ^lessina)  and  the  latter,  (he 
itoramO  al  di  la  dfl  Faro  (or  the  cmintry  tseyond  the 
Faro).  The  latter  portion  will  be  fully  treated  of  under 
the  head  Sit'iLV  ; we  have  now  only  to  deal  with  (he 
continental  portion,  the  area,  population,  subdivisions, 
Ac.  <if  which  are  as  follow  ; — [See  Cop  i4  next  col.] 

Pkuiiral  iifotraphy.  The  continental  part  o?  the 
kingdom  of  Kaplrs,  the  limits  of  which  have  scarcely  va- 
ried fur  the  last  8 centuries,  is  about  4(k)  m.  in  lencth, 
N.N.W.  to  S.S  K..  and  130  m.  in  its  greatest  brc.-idth, 
from  ('ape  Campanclla  to  the  Garganian  promontory. 
It*  shape  is  verv  irregular;  at  it*  S.  K.  extremity  are 
the  two  |>eniniuia*  of  Calalsria  ami  Otranto,  forming  one 
the  foot  ami  the  other  Ihe  heel  of  the  IkkiI  which  Italy 
is  supposcfl  to  resemble,  while  to  the  N-W.  of  the  batter 
is  the  con*i.icuou*  promontory  of  Gargono,  extending 
luto  the  Adriatic,  representing  the  spur.  On  the  U . 
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coast  also  are  many  promontories  and  headlands,  as 
tho*e  of  S«irrento.  Gaeta,  Baisr.  ('a)H. Vatlrano.and  others, 
which  respectitely  Imimd  the  Kay  of  Naple*.  the  Gulpba 
of  (LirtA,  Salerno,  Pullcastro,  SC.  Kufemla,  Ac.  The  pen- 
insula* of  Calabria  and  Otranto  inclusc  the  exlrtiaiva 
Gulph  of  Taranto.  N.  and  S.  of  which  are  the  less  spa- 
cious Guluhs  of  Maiifreduniaand  Squillace.  The  coasts 
are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  al»rupt.  but  the  \V.  arvd 
S.  NV.are  much  mure  so  than  the  K.  and  N.B.  On  either 
side  however  the  kingdom  has  several  g(^  ports. 

Tite  surface  of  Naples,  like  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.  It  mountainous,  uut  it  contains  extensive  and 
beautiful  plains  and  vatleyi,  which  under  the  influeiicw 
of  an  Invariably  mild  climate  present  a luxuriance  of 
vegetation. and  abeaiitv  of  scenery.  Iiardiy  to  Ite  met  with 
In  any  ijthrr  jwirt  of  Kurope.  The  Aiwmiines  traverso 
the  kingdom  nearly  in  lli  centre  from  end  to  cud. 
In  llie  .\bruizi,  where  they  reach  their  greatest  altittule, 
they  consist  of  three  lateral  rOiige*.  but  these  unite  near 
Iscrida.  and  the  main  chain  thcnco  proceevls  undlTidi>d 
to  Monte  Caruso,  about  14  m.  N.  Potensa.  where  it 
finally  hifurcAlet,  the  principal  range  running  through 
Calabria  to  it*  farthest  extremity,  and  a less  elevat***! 
range  thrmigh  the  S.  part  of  Apulia.  Many  im)>ortant 
rainillratloits  are  siven  off  by  the  Aoennincs,  both  beforn 
and  after  their  bifurcation,  os  tliat  forming  the  lofty  pro. 
moiilurr  of  Som-nto,  that  of  Gargano,  the  mountAiu 
knot  of  (ji  Sila  in  Calabria.  &c.  The  Aiiennlnes  rise 
to  a mucli  greater  elevation  in  S.  than  In  Central  Italy. 
The  Vtran  Sano  d' Italia  (M.  Como)  in  the  Abruxzi, 
rc.irhcs  Ihe  height  of  IO.IK.5  Eng.  ft . and  M.  Majella,  in 
the  Mine  prov  , tl>at  of  9,325  ft.  There  are  some  oepa- 
rnli*  or  deutched  groups  of  mountains,  of  which  Vesu- 
vius, tlioiigh  not  the  largest,  is  by  for  the  most  celebrated. 
It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation  close  to  the  city  oi 
Nanles.  and  still  more  to  its  having  long  been  an  active 
nml  sometimes  a most  destructive  volcano,  -FJiurf  ifini* 
imitator. 

1'hc  birgcst  of  the  Neapolitan  plains  Is  that  of  Ca- 
piun.ita,  having  FogsU  in  its  centre.  It  is  mostly  ap- 
prnpriatotl  to  pasture,  ami  is  in  part  sandy  and  arid. 
(See  anir.  p.  fi7.)  But  the  most  celebrated  plain  is 
lltat  of  the  Terr*  di  Lavoro  round  Naples,  anciently* 
the  Cnw/umra  Friii.  an  cpiths't  to  which  it  is  still  well 
entitled.  The  choicest  gifts  of  nature  have  been  la- 
vished upon  this  noble  plidn.  It  I*  Abovc4Um.  In  length 
by  from  15  m.  to  20  m.  inhresuUh.  and,  excepting  V'esuvloa 
and  a ridge  lielwecn  Naples  and  Mitenuin,  it  U every, 
where  a dead  level.  The  soil,  which  isdv'cp  and  loamy, 
it  (>f  the  most  extraoidlnary  fertility,  frequently  pro- 
during  (wo  rrotts  in  a season.  It  is  carefully,  if  noC  sktl- 
fiiUy,  ciillivaK'd  ; the  vegetation  is  must  luxuriant ; ami 
bring  free  from  malaria,  the  air  mild  and  genial,  at^  the 
sky  usually  clear,  it  goes  far  to  realise  the  poetical  de- 
tcriutiuns  of  the  Klysian  fields— f/rwisiHm  non  motto 
Ualta,  serf  tola  orbe  rVmsrwm,  ptUckorrima  Campamuc 
fUaya  ett.  Stkil  moltiu*  cirlo  : rfcnifstc  bia  Jloribus  rrr- 
nat.  yikil  uberius  solo ; tdro  Librri  CiTcri  erriamm 
duitur.  ( Ftorut.  lib.  i.  rap.  16. ; see  also  anlt,  p.  .57.) 

I'he  rivrrt  are  numerous,  but  mostly  incoustdcralde. 
The  princiival  am  the  Garislinno  (an.  /.irrs).  and  the 
VoUiirno  flowing  through  Campania  to  the  MesLiter- 
ranean,  tlie  Tescara.  Bifernn,  Candelaro.  Cervaro, 
Ofanlo  (an.  Attfidua),  &c.  f.'Uling  into  the  Adriatic  ; and 
the  Bnidann,  Haviento.  Crati.  Ac.  which  carry  their 
waters  to  the  Gulpli  of  Taranto. 

The  only  lake  of  any  siie  is  that  of  Celano  or  Fucino 
(an.  Fui-mu*),  in  Abruszo  Ultra,  II  m.  In  length  by 
7 m.  ill  its  greatest  breadth,  In  a Itasin  surrounded  by 
high  mounuius.  Tills  Iske  receives  the  water*  of  so- 
veral  consitbu.tblc  stream*,  and  having  no  outlet,  la 
apt,  oc<-.uioiuUy.  to  overspread  the  surrounding  cuuutry. 
To  obviate  tins  ell'ect,  Ihe  Emperor  Claudius,  in  imi- 
tation of  a siniiiar  undertaking  at  the  Alluin  Lake  (*<*« 
Vol,  I.  4i.  of  till*  work),  carried  an  fmittnrio,  or  aqiie. 
duct..*l  in.  in  leii:rlh.  |>artly  by  tunnelling  and  pirtly  t»y 
* In  Ihe  jM’p.  h*<l  (nnilriUtrU  in  C/r/l.iiXI,  « din  ln<  Men 

|.rlm'>v vll  • ov tnj(  la.  it>>  rl>oi<T.i  niMi  (rl  niv  d s <i.l'lrh  Pn'l  ft-  n 
|.«iu  ulailjt  In  il  r nij  ami  p ot.  of  h.qa!. « dan:...  ih-  tiv. 

siouB  JVAT.  (.VrrOh'H,  aiaaOi/its  : .aimuntttk  m CitVir,,Vi  ) 
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exravutinjr.  from  the  I.lri*.  thron$;h  Monte  Sa)vUno, 
to  the  lake,  bjr  which  lt$  water*  were  at  once  rcdiieeit 
and  iirercnletl  from  ag-iin  ri^lns  to  n higher  level.  (See 
Snrtimio  im  Clauti.  cap.  'iO. ; Tacii.  Annni.  iib.  xll.  cap. 
V*.  .^7-)  Thii  great  and  u»eful  work  was,  however,  iit 
later  ages,  suffered  to  till  up  and  b«'coine  useless.  Lat- 
terly, however,  It  haa  betm  renovated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aff.m  do  Ilivera,  In  whose  work  (Vimsidcraxiimi 
$ui  Mnxi.  Hfc.  i.  90.').)  the  reader  will  Qud  an  account 
of  the  uudertakinK- 

In  re»j»ect  of  clitHote,  S.  Italy  is  artificially  dlvidetl 
into  three  regions,  acc^rrding  to  the  elevation  of  the 
•urfaco.  Ill  the  lower  part*  of  the  country,  the  winter 
U so  mlid  that  vegetation  is  never  interrupted : and  at 
the  S.  cxtrcmiir  of  the  kingdom,  the  aloe,  palm,  and 
other  tropical  plant*  flourijti  In  the  open  air.  In  the 
pUms  and  vallcv*.  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  snow 
seldom  fails,  and  remain*  onlv  a short  lime  on  the 
ground  : but  In  the  higher  purtiom  of  the  Abruzsl,  &c. 
the  cold  of  H iiiter  is  piereing  and  long  continiu*d.  There 
I*  a m.irkiHl  diflerersce  lii  tiir  cUin.de  on  the  K.  and  W. 
side*  of  the  .^tamnlues.  In  the  nl.dns  of  Apulia  and 
K iri,  for  example,  rain  seldom  falls  ^ the  ground  Is,  In 
|K\rti.  arid,  and  almost  desert,  and.  during  summer,  ve- 
getation is  parched  up,  and  tite  heats  are  oppressive: 
hut.  on  ihw  \V.  coa.st  of  the  kingdom,  and  c*|K-ci.tllv  in 
Campania,  showers  are  frequent  in  summer,  ana  in 
winter  the  ground  is  saturated  with  moisture.  At  an 
average  of  the  kingdom,  the  annual  f.iil  of  min  may  be 
estimated  at  about  'JfJ  inches.  Kxcept  in  some  m.irshy 
tracts  on  the  coast,  the  climate  is  In  general  as  healthy 
as  il  is  genicd.  The  heats  of  July.  Aug.,  and  Sept,  are 
someliTnes.  however,  mlher  haiardcHis,  rspi'clally  when 
the  tcirocco,  from  tlie  Syrian  and  Arabi.'in  deserts, 
exerts  its  pernicious  inliuence.  It*  enervating  and  suf- 
focating blast,  notwithstanding  the  cooling  it  has  sus- 
tained In  passing  over  the  Mixliterranenn,  becomes 
positively  dangerous  when  It  lasts  more  than  ‘.£0  or  30 
hours,  and  is  not  followed  hy  a breeze  from  the  X.  In 
Naples  aud  other  large  cities,  the  streets  are  deserted 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco,  the  Inhahs.  shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  closing  all  the  doors 
and  windows  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  ah  jmsstble. 

Ofotofm,  Sa(ural  Profluctt,  aiul  gnriH*, 

which  are  absent  from  the  Apennines  of  tTcntral  Italv, 
again  appear  In  the  S.,  and  arc  the  predominant  rocks  in 
the  main  chain  from  the  Abrustl  to  the  cud  of  Calaliria. 
Tiiey  are  intermixed  with  mica,  talc,  clay  sUtc,  ser)H.<n- 
tine,  Ac.,  and  accompanied  on  either  side  by  the  calca- 
reous formations,  of  w hich  Ibe  Italian  pcninsulais  mainly 
composed.  Calcareous  or  sandy  formations  constilutu 
the  principal  portion  of  the  upper  soil ; but  in  tome 
parts,  rspcclally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the 
ground  consists  of  volcanic  tufa,  lava,  ashes,  Ac.,  which 
contribute  to  lls  prodigious  lertility.  V’l'tuvius  Is  at 
present  the  only  active  volcano  of  citnilmmtal  Naples  ; 
but  there  are  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  the  craters 
of  some  of  which  supply  sal  ammoni.'ic,  sulphur,  vi- 
triol. alum,  and  other  volninic  products.  These,  nilh 
pumice  stone  from  the  Ltpaii  Hlonds.  salt,  lime,  and 
cryst.tls  of  several  kinds,  form  tlie  chief  mineral  wealth 
of  the  kingdom.  Iron  is  dug  up  at  .Siiiu  in  Calabria,  and 
at  Vesuvius,  hut  In  no  great  quantity.  )n  Calabria  Citro, 
Tcint  of  gold  and  silver  have  l>em  detected,  but  not  such 
as  CO  pay  for  the  ex{>omc  of  working.  Salt  U procured 
from  salt  lake*  near  T,ir.'»nto. 

'I'he  vrgctuUe  pro<lHct%  have  been  already  noticed  with 
th'>ie  of  the  rest  of  Itidy  p.  59.)  ; l>ut,  in  .iddicion 

to  the  ordinary  forest  trees,  shrubs,  an<l  fruits  of  Italy, 
the  pistachio,  date,  sug.-ir  cane.  Ac  , flourikli.  and  in  some 
places  cotton  is  rather  extensively  cultivated.  Imme- 
diately on  entering  the  Terra  dl  I,avoro  from  the  Papal 
States,  an  increasing  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  iiercep- 
tible,  and  many  new  plaiitn  cummun  tn  tropical  climates 
are  addtxl  to  the  flora  of  other  parts  of  Italy, 

Kenrs,  wild  boars,  and  an  abundance  of  game,  inhabit 
the  forests  ; and  the  crested  porcupine  is  an  animat  said 
t4)  be  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Italy.  The  shore*  abound 
with  llsh,  and  the  Uulph  of  Taranto  is  celebrated  now.  as 
of  old,  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  shell  fish. 
Among  these  are  the  Pinna  marina,  the  silky  fibres  of 
which  are  woven  into  sto^-kings,  gloves,  Ac. ; and  the 
Afurer,  still  used,  as  in  antiquity,  in  dyeing  wool.  The 
t.nrwntula  and  cantharidea  are  met  with  in  the  S , which 
U also  occasionally  devastated  by  swarm*  of  locusts. 

Statr  (if  Proprriff.  Agriciillurc.  — Notwithstanding  the 
backward  state  of  Naples  at  the  present  day.  in  respect 
of  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  Industry,  it  has 
made  a very  considerable  progress  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  etpr^iolly  during  tlie  last  30  year*.  When  the 
Austrian  dominion  cease<i.in  1733,  the  industry  of  Naples 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  abuses  inherent  in  the  feudal 
system  had  then  attained  to  a maximum.  The  entire 
property  of  the  country  belimged  to  the  crown,  the 
cluirch,  the  nobility,  many  of  whom  had  vast  entailed 
estates.  atKi  the  corporations.  The  bulk  of  theiw'ople 
Were  in  a state  of  predial  slavery.  Every  feudal  right 


and  service,  however  onerous  and  nbrurd,  was  rigidly 
insistetl  upon.  The  game  laws  cxistixl  in  llieir  utmost 
extent : Justice,  if  wc  may  to  abuse  the  word,  was  nd. 
ministered  in  liaronUU  courts  ; the  services  which  the  }H  a. 
santry  had  to  render  to  tlieir  lords  were  not  defined,  and 
they  could  hardly  do  any  thing  except  w ith  tlxdr  consent. 
The  roads  were  neglected,  commerce  despised : tho 
Country,  nutwitlistancllng  it*  fertility.  fri>queiilly  suffered 
from  famine;  and  the  iicople,  oi)preised,  lleeccd,  and 
without  the  means  of  improv  ing  Inelr  condition,  mostty 
sank  into  a state  of  indoleiice  and  apathy,  w hlle  the  n:or« 
adventurous  spirit*  becanie  bandits  and  robl>ers.  (■'N>e 
the  Sogeiu  Poiitico  $ui  Hfgno  drlle  Due  Siedir,  by  Ihl 
A^,  p.  16.  and  passim.) 

The  Ilourbon  government  laudably  exerted  Itself  to 
suppress  some  of  the  w orst  of  these  disorders  ; aiul  it  to 
f.ir  succeeded  os  to  intriaiuce  a U'ttcr  system  of  adminis- 
tration, to  improve  the  roo«ls  and  towns,  and  to  provide, 
in  some  dcgrt'C,  fur  the  grow  th  of  manufactures  and  cunu 
merce.  Hut  tlie  abuses  with  which  the  whole  frame  of 
*<»cieiy  were  infected,  were  too  deeply  seated  to  \ta 
eroiiicatcd  by  its  feehle  and  timid  hands.  The  wonts  of 
the  country  were  set  forth  hy  FiUngieri,  and  other  ^le 
writer*,  but  things  continued  nearly  on  their  old  fiHding 
until  after  the  French  had  established  their  asreiidam-y 
In  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Faro.  We  have  already 
seen  tliat  Najioleon  hat  an  unqui-siionablc  title  to  be  re-  * 
garded  ai  the  b<'st  Irlcnd  and  bcnefiictor  of  Italy  (see 
auie.  p.ii'i.)  ; and  Ihts.  perhaps,  is  more  etperiolly  true 
of  Napli:s  than  of  any  other  p;irt  of  the  peninsula.  In 
IW>d.  Josenh  Lonaparte.  then  king  of  Naples,  prumul- 
gatett.  n->  uullbt  wilii  the  approval  of  his  brother,  a law, 
which  overturned  the  feudnl  system  from  its  found.uions, 
and  producevi  an  exlraordin.-iry  ami  most  beurfiidalchan;,-*? 

In  the  ciKistitutioii  of  property  and  of  society.  ••  Tho 
feudal  system,"  says  this  law-.  ’*  and  all  feudal  jurlsdietion, 
arc  alKiUthed  ; nil  towns,  viil.vgos,  hamh-ts.  arc  siihjectcd 
to  tho  general  laws  of  tho  country.  Alt  feudal  duos  to 
the  cxchi-quer  cease,  ami  feudal  estate*  are  luhjert  to  tho 
same  bixes  os  others.  All  feudal  burden*,  services,  and 
dues  of  a personal  nature,  levied  from  c<immuiu;s  or  in- 
dlvidu.ila,  are  aboiUlied  without  compensation  ; ns  arc 
alt  prohibitive  rights  or  mononolies,  wherever  they  <lid 
not  originate  in  purchaM?.  Kiveri  are  pulilic  propertv. 
Tiie  feudality  of  o(Rc«‘s  .and  fldeicammitsrf  ilwili  ciwse.^' 

This  law  was  followed  by  others  of  on  eqiuUy  dtx'lkire 
and  stringent  character  ; and  at  the  same  lime  convents 
were  sct'iilariscd,  the  (profligate)  drones  by  which  Itivy 
Were  occupii'd  were  turned  out,  with  only  a small  sti- 
peud,  and  their  eitates  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Happily, 
the  change*  that  those  laws  bad  introiluced  Into 
tho  distribution  of  property  and  the  st.ate  of  *ocii-ty, 
previoiuljr  to  the  revolution  that  retloreil  the  Bonrbtins 
to  the  throne,  were  such  as  to  render  a return  to  the  old 
state  of  things  Impossible.  The  nobility  have,  however, 
recuveri'ti  some  of  their  old  privileges,  and  have  lavii 
)>ermltied  to  establish  malnrats.  I'hn  attempt*  to  re- 
store the  pro{vrtv  and  Influence  of  the  clergy  have 
bn-n  prouTUtc^  with  greater  seal,  and  have  tieeu,  per- 
h,ap<.  mure  siu-cessfnl.  Uiit,  though  many  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  have  been  again  established,  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  property  is  now  in  ilieir 
hands  ; ami  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  |iec>ple  may  .at  length  put  a final  slop  to  this  mo«t 
wasteful  and  vicious  mode  of  employing  the  public  wealth. 

The  measures  now  noticed,  coupled  with  tho  intr<>diic- 
tinn  of  the  law  of  equal  succession  in  cases  of  iiitesucy, 
have  had  a much  greater  inliuence  over  (he  distribution 
of  property  than  might,  d priori,  have  been  anticipated. 

It  appears  frinn  the  returns  under  the  land-tax  ((w/ri- 
buzione  Pifndiaria),  that  in  Ih32  there  were  in  continental 
Naples  no  fewer  than  1,419, 1'Zl  properties  rated  to  the 
tax,  and  that  these  were  held  by  individuals, 

showing  that  there  Is,  in  fact,  nearly  a proprietor  for 
every  family  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  I (D>i  M, 
Saggio  Poiilico,  p.  53.)  As  houses  as  well  as  land  are 
ratfd  to  the  land-tax,  and  at  there  are  no  means  by  which 
to  classify  the  contributors  according  to  the  sums  paid  by 
each,  we  are  unable  to  hazard  any  estimate  of  the  site 
and  value  of  the  different  classes  of  pro|»eriies.  There 
can.  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  imail  and 
middle-sizod  properties  has  been  prodigiously  augmented 
since  IM>6.  Indeid.  the  danger  now  is  Mint  the  tendency 
to  divide  and  subdivide  estates  should  l>c  carried  too  far. 
When  all  feudal  privileges  arc  abulltlii'd.  and  land  is 
placed  on  llic  tame  footing  os  other  projierty.  the  In- 
terests of  society  will  be  be>t  promoted  by  adopting  a 
system  of  primogeniture ; and  prcveiuiiig.  in  a*  far  as 
practicable,  by  indirect  methods,  Uie  divlstun  of  the  land 
into  minute  portions. 

The  inetlHxl  of  holding  land  hy  tenants  differs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Naples.  In  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  populous  districts  round  tlie  capital  and  elsewhere, 
the  band,  when  not  <a;nipied  hy  the  proprietor,  is  mostly 
let  in  small  lots  of  4 or  h acrei.  on  the  mktayer  rystem  ; 
but  in  general  this  system  Is  but  little  followed,  and 
in  most  parts  of  tho  country  tho  laiwl  is  either  occupied 
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by  propiictora,  or  by  tenants  hotdinf  under  a lease  of 
some  years*  duration  at  a fixed  rent.  The  site  of  farms 
Tsrles  in  different  districts  ; and  in  those  where  posture 
predominates,  tiier  are  sometimes  very  large.  But  not- 
withstanding  the  impetus  given  to  industr)'  of  late  years, 
agriculture  Is  still  extremely  backward.  The  nomliCT, 
1^0  are  usually  involved  in  debt,  care  little  for  agn* 
culture,  and  their  tenants  are  mostly  without  eilner 
aili-vi^iiate  capital  or  skill.  Drainage  in  tome  quarters, 
and  irrigation  In  others,  though  of  essential  imf»rtancc, 
are  gmerally  negleolesi ; and  the  sowing  of  artificial 
grasses,  and  even  the  application  of  manure,  are  cum* 
parallvely  unknown.  '*  Farming  implements,  carts, 
])Iotighs,  and  t<x»ls  of  every  kind  are  of  the  must 
wretched  description.’"  (Muegregt'r.)  The  more  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  are  whcAt.  maize,  or  Indian  com,  [ 
and.  In  the  colder  situations,  rye.  lu  Calabria,  and  the  j 
more  distant  provinces,  grain  is  thriuheil  out  by  i 
driving  cars  over  It,  or  by  trampling  it  with  the  feet  | 
of  horses  and  oxen.  (n  many  parts  few  or  no  i 
ploughs  arc  used  in  Ullage.  In  the  VamMMa,  for  ' 
example,  the  soil  is  so  very  friable,  that  U Is  easily 
turned  up.  even  by  children  ; and  such  is  its  fertility 
that  no  fallows  arc  requirt'd  in  its  culture,  and  but  little 
manure,  the  gatiiering  in  of  one  crop  being  followed  by 
immediate  pretsaratiuns  fur  anotiirr.  .According  to 
Ch.Aleauricux  6 crops  are  obtained  round  Napit's  In  & 
years,  exclusive  of  the  protluce  of  vines,  fruits,  and 
beans,  which  grow  In  the  same  land  without  prejudice  ; 
to  the  com  crops-  Most  partH,  indexed,  of  the  kingdom, 
except  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  water,  are  extra- 
ordinarily fertile ; the  cro)>s  of  wheal  and  niaixe  are 
eiperUllr  most  abundant ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  a skilful  and  careful  system  of  agriculture, 
the  kingdom  might  aflbrd  ample  subsistence  for  4 or  5 
times  its  present  (Hipulalion.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  fertility  of  ihe  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
contribute,  with  bad  government,  to  enfeeble  the  oil- 
tivators ; and  by  lessening  their  wants,  and  enabling 
them  to  supply  them  with  little  labour,  generate  that 
indolence  and  aftathy  that  are  so  universal.  In  the 
finest  districts  nuinerou*  families  live  In  the  meanest 
hovels,  and  In  a state  that  In  Great  Britain  would  be 
reckoned  to  approach  closely  to  absolute  Indigence. 
But  under  suen  a ciimate,  arwl  occupying  such  a soil, 
they  do  not  ollun  sulTer  the  extreme  of  want.  They 
rarely,  however,  partake  of  any  of  the  enjoyments  and 
luxuries  of  life,  other  than  those  which  they  share  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals.  Without  ambition, 
or  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  without  any  I 
know  ledge  of  the  iilserni,  and  but  little  of  the  mocha-  I 
tiiciU  arts,  thev  pass  their  days  in  a state  of  brutish 
apathy  an<l  indifference. 

The  plain  of  Sorrento,  according  to  ChAtoauvieux.  is 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  where 
agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  skilfully  and  actively 
carried  on.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  tnere,  1st  year, 
maite  ; Sd,  wheat,  succeeded  by  beans  t 3d.  cotton  ; 4th. 
wheat,  followed  by  clovi  r ; 6th,  melons,  follow^  hy 
peiue  or  beans  ; making  a crops  in  5 years.  Next  to  the 
above,  rice,  barley,  rye.  onions,  and  other  kitchen  vege- 
tables, nil,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  form  the  prmci|>al  products  ; and  each 
might  be  produced  in  quantities  at  least  equal  to  twice  < 
the  consumption  of  the  Inhab.  '{"be  ulire  Is  found  in  ' 
all  the  low  and  temperate  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  ; 
culture  is  widely  extended.  In  Apulia.  cs|«clally.  a i 
great  extent  of  land  is  covered  with  olive-trc-es,  which  ' 
frequently  reach  the  ardioary  sixe  of  oaks  ; aud  through- 
out the  nrov.  of  Hari,  and  a part  of  that  of  Utranto,  a 
broad  t>eU  of  olives  lines  the  coast  for  KX)  m.  In  IlM7.  a 
good  nil  year,  the  prcwlure  of  these  provs.  was  estimated 
at  Sao.uoo  sa/me  (3414.000  galls.).  In  Calabria,  also, 
from  Hossaiio  to  Gioja.  olives  grow  In  great  abundance  ; 
and  the  W.  shore  of  the  kingcmai,  from  the  last-named 
town  to  OaetA,  produces  large  quantities  of  oil.  Theavc- 
rage  annual  produce  of  Cslaiirla  is  estimated  at  100,000 
soJme.  The  culture  of  the  olive,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  oil,  have  of  late  years  attracted  a great  deal  more 
attention  than  formerly,  and  have  been  materially  Im- 
proved ; and  wore  It  nut  for  the  ontl-cummerrlol  policy 
of  the  government,  would  become  of  vast  Importance. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1829,  the 
exports  of  olive  oil  amount^  to  2.HUI.I23  itaja  a-year; 
whereas,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1H32,  *the  exports  were  3.00ti,N87  stoja  a-ycar,  or  above 
6,OUU,OOU  imperial  gallons.  {S<rTit*ori,  p.  61.)  Gallipoli  is 
oue  of  the  greatest  marts  in  Italy  for  oil ; and  that 
shipfted  from  It  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Genoa  or 
Lucca  ; a superiority  fur  which  it  U mainly  indebted  to 
the  inliuence  of  the  tufa  cisterns,  in  which  the  oil  Is 
purified  before  being  shipped.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  87H  ) 

The  Neapolitan  wines  are  mostly  full  bodied,  and  some 
are  of  a good  flavour;  but  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  is  very  Imperfectly  understood,  and.  Instead  of 
being  pursued  as  a scfMrale  branch,  roqtiiriug  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  husbandman,  the  culture  of  the 


vine  la  commonly  corriod  on  upon  the  same  (arm  with 
that  of  ouru,  olives,  Ac.  in  the  Terra  de  Lavoro  and 
other  ports  of  the  country,  elms  and  poplars  ore  seen, 
planted  lu  rows  for  the  support  of  Ihe  vinee,  the  inter- 
mediate spares  tieing  sown  with  corn,  pulse,  and  ocher 
crops.  In  parts  of  the  Abruixi,  however,  the  vines  are 
cut  low.  and  tied  to  cones,  as  In  France ; and  in 
the  prov.  of  Otranto,  they  are  cut  off  to  alioiit  2 
fret  above  the  ground,  which  is  hoed  around  them 
w ith  a degree  of  care  by  no  means  general  in  S.  Italy. 
The  winra  of  Taranto,  Gerace,  and  other  parts  «>f 
Apulia  and  Cal^ria.  might  become  very  su|ierlor  by 
proper  treatmetiL  Bound  Vesuvius  some  fine  growths 
are  obtained,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  tacryma 
{.'kritU:  this,  which  is  a red  luscious  wine.-  Is  little 
known  except  to  visiters  at  the  royal  table  at  Naples,  the 

?lisantity  grown  being  small,  and  principally  purchased 
or  the  court.  On  the  whole,  though  toe  wit>ea  of 
Naples  be  probably  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy, 
they  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  France  or  Spain  ; are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  Italy  ; and,  except  the  sweet 
wines,  are  mostly  converted  into  brandy. 

Oranges  and  lemons  aru  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
Capilanata  and  about  Salenio  and  Beg^o,  from  which 
latter  tow  n a good  many  are  sent  to  France  and  Genoa ; 
totiacen  is  pretty  largely  cultivated  in  Bari  and  Utrooio, 
and  saffron  in  Cuabria  C'ltra.  the  Abruzsi,  and  BosilicaU. 
But,  excepting  flax  and  hemp,  which  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated, few  crops  furnish  materials  for  maimCacturet  ; 
these,  gener-xlly  speaking,  being  imported  from  abroad. 
Liquorice  Is  grown  In  Calabria  and  the  Abruxxl.  and 
ab(wt  16.000  cantari  a-year  of  juice  are  exported.  Manna 
is  a product  of  some  Importance  in  Calabria ; it  exudes 
from  gashes  cut  in  the  liark  of  the  manna-osh  (/’Vajrmws 
nrntti).  The  product  is  farmed  by  the  crown  ; and  the 
labourers  who  cut  the  bark  and  collect  the  manna  are 
debarred,  while  so  employed,  from  attending  to  any  other 
occupation,  though  they  receive  only  a small  pittance, 
amounting  to  3 carlini.  or  aI>out  ii.  fur  every  Toiolo  of 
manna  they  collect-  Manna  Is  also  produced  near  So. 
lerno.  where,  hnnever,  about  5 cartini  per  roioto  ore 
paid  for  its  rolIcctioT). 

The  foretti  might  become  an  Important  source  of 
national  wealth  ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  suppressioo 
of  the  feudal  system,  the  sale  of  monastic  and  other  do- 
mains. and  the  division  of  the  communal  property  under 
the  French,  numerous  woods  were  felled,  and  the  ground 
they  occupied  was  subjected  to  (iUage  : but.  after  a few 
favourable  harvests,  the  soil  was  exhausted  ; and  it  woa 
further  exposed  to  the  redoubled  violence  of  Inundationa, 
which,  by  washing  away  the  mould  and  stones  from  the 
mountain  derlivittet,  caused  great  injury  to  the  lands 
below.  For  these  reasons.  In  1HI9,  a s|^(ol  board  of 
superintendence  over  forests.  Ac.  was  appointed;  otkI  It 
was  forbidden  to  appropriate  the  ground  occunivd  by 
woods  to  tillage,  except  where  the  site  is  level  and  fertile, 
or  under  certain  other  circumstances ; neither  li  any 
proprietor  allowed  to  fell  timber  without  express  ner- 
miiklon.  Tliese  regulations  have  checked  the  dimtnu- 
tioo  of  the  woods  ; but  their  preservotitm  has  be«>n  next 
to  usoless  : for  although  in  many  parts  of  the  Interior 
there  is  abundance  of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship- 
building, the  roads  and  means  of  conveyance  ore  so  bM 
that  Its  carriage  to  the  coast  would  mure  than  cover  the 
cost  of  Importing  it  into  Naples  from  other  countriee. 
And,  raorertver,  government  discourages  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  improve  the  roads  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  timber,  at  the  same  time  that  it  obliges  it  to  be 
cut  down  by  laying  a heavy  duty  on  the  im)>ortatloa  of 
coal  I 

If  »*e  except  sheem  the  rearing  of  live  stock  Is  not 
much  attendM  to.  There  are  estimated  to  be  4,00O,OUO 
head  of  sheep  In  the  kingdom. a great  number  of  which  ore 
migratory,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  in  summer,  and 
driven.  In  winter,  into  the  valleys,  and  the  toeo/serr  of 
Apulia.  The  last-named  region  is  a tract  of  about  96 
Sq.  m.  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  which,  a few  obo^ 
intervals  excepted,  hat  been  wholly  devoted  to  pas- 
turage from  the  time  of  the  Komoos,  its  tillage  baviDg, 
Inde^,  been  prohibited.  Under  the  French,  however, 
a law  was  passed  in  1806,  which,  for  a time,  completelir 
changed  the  state  of  the  (ovo/ierr.  Instead  of  the  ground 
being  farmed  exclusively  os  pasture,  a fixed  rent  was 
substituted  i and  every  one  was  allowed  to  apply  the 
land,  as  he  pleased,  to  pasturage  or  tillaga  But  tn  1817, 
this  judicious  law  was  repealed,  and  a new  art  passed, 
by  the  provisions  of  which  (in  order  to  keep  up,  as  It 
was  alleged,  the  due  proportion  between  future  and 
arable  land.)  no  one  was  to  till  more  than  l-Ath  pan 
of  his  land,  on  penalty  of  paying  a tenfold  rent,  Ac. 
Latterly,  humever.  we  believe  that  tills  absurd  n;act- 
ment  has  been  malcrially  modified.  It  having  fortunately 
been  found  Impossible  to  cnhirce  Its  provisions.  The 
horned  rattle  are  etllmated  at  about  nou.ouo  hcail.  ex- 
clusive of  about  .'>0.<M.)0  bulhilues,  which  «a»der  in  large 
herds  over  the  marsliv  plains  In  the  N.W.  The  nxen 
ore  of  differcut  bree^,  and  excellent  quality,  being 
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both  for  the  ^oogh  ind  for  evt«.  They  v«  | 
rocMtly  fUU'fed,  cm  vine  leaves,  malae.  stubble,  he., 
except  in  Apulia,  or  districts  where  the  pasture  lands 
sve  very  extensive.  The  horses  are  but  indlllbreut: 
but  a fine  small  active  breed,  with  dark  frlsxled  hair,  is  i 
peculiar  to  Calabria.  Mules  and  assce  are  the  most  j 
common  beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  and  goats  arc  very  ] 
numerous ; the  former,  which  are  of  a large,  dark,  hair.  > 
less  bre^,  wander  wild  In  the  forest ; the  milk  of  the  ' 
latter  la  converted  Into  cheese.  The  herdsmeD  through-  I 
out  the  kingdom  are  principally  from  the  Ibruxsl. 

F.xc<^  in  tb«  S.,  where  the  cottans  are  sometimes  | 
built  of  stone,  it  Is  rare  that  the  agricultural  labourers  ' 
Inhabit  any  thing  but  woodea  huts,  nxiied  with  straw  or 
tiles,  in  which  three  or  four  gencratiims  often  live  toge-  I 
ther.  They  live  almost  wholly  on  vegetable  food  ; and  into  [ 
this,  fruits  and  pulse  enter  more  largely  than  corn.  Their  ! 
clothes  are  coarse,  and  the  dress  of  the  shraherds  and 
poorer  peasantry  consists  almost  solely  or  sbe^  or 
goat  skins,  with  the  hair  outside.  The  wages  of  an  or. 
dloary  field  labourer  mky  average  about  16  groiw'  (or  Gd.) 
a day. 

Tne  culture  ottfli  is  widely  dUTUsed,  and  It  now  forms 
a valuable  article  of  export  from  the  kingdom.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  silk  is  produced  In  the  prori.  of  La- 
voro,  Principntl,  and  Calabria,  but  especially  the  last.  At 
Hegglo,  In  particular,  many  fhmllies  furnish  houses  ex- 
prcMlr  for  rearing  silkworms.  The  total  produce  of 
Maples  was  estimated,  in  1 60S,  at  800,fV)0  lbs.,  of  which 
696,000  lbs.,  worth  ^006,000  ducats,  were  exported  raw 
and  wrought.  {Scrruiort\  p.  61.)  The  remainder  Is  coo- 
snined  in  the  country.  The  slU  of  Calabria  Is  stronger  and 
mure  compact  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  kln^om  : 
a consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  worms  being  fed 
with  the  leaf  of  the  red  mulberry  peculiar  to  that  prov. 
Much  less  attention  Is,  however,  paid  to  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry,  both  there  and  throughout  the  Neapolitan 
dom.,  th*f>  m N.  Italy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  where 
two  crops  of  cocoons  are  annually  collected,  the  breeders 
of  silkworms  are  accustomed  to  buy  mulberry  leaves  at 
a dear  rate,  at  the  same  time  that  Utey  use  Uie  poplar  as 
a simport  for  the  vines  in  their  farms. 

The  fltkeritt  rank  next  to  the  foregoing  branches  of 
Industry.  The  tunny  (ficomficr  tAganur)  frequenU  the 
\i . coast  in  large  sh^s  in  the  early  part  of  the  }car, 
and  the  taking  of  the  Ash  employs  aWge  number  of 
hands.  Large  meshed  nets,  perhaps  1 .500  ft.  lo  length, 
and  divided  Into  several  compartments,  are  laid  across 
the  trat  k of  the  shoals  at  a coDsiderahle  distance  from 
the  shore,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  strong  lines 
and  nets  of  still  larger  meshes.  The  fish,  having  got 
luto  the  nets,  are  prevented  finding  Ibelr  way  out  again 
by  the  number  of  compartments ; and  alter  tne  faspse  of 
a day  or  two,  men  In  flat-bottomed  boats  surround  the 
nets  with  harpoons,  and  kill  the  larger  fish,  which  are 
sometimes  8 ft.  In  length.  The  whole  draught  If  after- 
wards  hauled  on  shore.  Anchovies  are  caught  In  abun- 
dance lo  the  spring  ; and  manj’  mullets  are  taken,  the 
roes  of  which  are  msde  Into  hotarga.  A great  many  of 
the  inhabs.  of  Taranto  employ  th^selves  in  taking  the 
shell-fish  of  the  gulpb,  leaving  the  adlscent  lands  to  be 
cultivated  by  natives  of  Calabria  and  Abruxxo.  But  the 
ouaotity  of  fish  taken  for  food  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  home  di»naod.  and  salted  fish  is  a principal  article  of 
tanport.  Coral  Is  raised  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 

mtma^aetnrct  afo,  for  tbs  most  part,  domestic ; and 
the  ouiority  of  the  goods  made  scarcely  ever  find  their 
way  out  of  the  country.  Of  Ute  years,  however,  manu- 
factures have  been  considerably  Improved,  and  several 
considerable  manufacturing  esiahlishments  are  now  to  be 
met  wHh  in  dUbrent  parta  of  the  kingdom.  These  of 
alik  are  the  most  extoosive ; and  next  to  them  are  those 
of  wooUsos,  principally  established  In  the  capital  and  at 
8ora  and  Isola.  Linen  stuflk  are  made  in  several  of  the 
psovioclal  towns,  and  there  are  numerous  paper-mills. 

Naples  has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  straw  hats,  in 
hnitation  of  those  of  Tuscany ; and  the  princes  of  Butora 
gnd  Gerace,  with  other  partners,  have  established  a con- 
stderable  glass  manufactory  at  Pausillipo.  Beggio  has 
manufactures  of  gloves,  walitcoats,  and  hoslerr ; and 
Avellino,  of  woollen  cloth,  sausages,  and  maccaroni.  Cam* 
npbasso  is  famed  throughout  the  kin^om  for  its  cutlery. 
The  estahltshmeats  In  which  It  IsmaJeareuDavery  small 
Seale.  "Great  was  my  surprise,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "at 
findiog  that  the  various  ankles  of  this  nature  are  all 
fobrlcalMl  in  detached  iioall  workshops,  containing  little 
more  than  a common  blacksmith’s  appvalus,  and  possess- 
ing so  contracted  an  asvovtment  of  articles  the!  1 could 
with  difficulty  obtain  a seleirtion  of  a doten  knives  and 
scissars.  They  all  work  by  commission  for  dealers  Id 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  with  such  limited 
means  and  capital,  that  they  are  enlircly  incapecltated 
from  executing  and  maintaining  In  their  laboratories  a 
collecUoD  exhibiting  anything  like  variety  or  choice.” 
(Aecwrsfofu  m ike  Abrmxii,  H.  142.)  A miserable 
cotton  factory,  a sort  of  government  monopoly  esta- 
blished at  Saiemo,  some  time  ego,  and  the  Iron  mine 
VoL.  II. 


and  forge  at  StUo,  comprise  aevly  ail  the  remaining 
branches  of  manufacturing  Industry.  {Part.  Beport, 
into ; ChiteauiHeux,  //e^.  pp.  187^296.  ; Foe 
Baumer't  Italg,  11. 246— SG4. ; Ramjntdi^  bimtmdt  Cmsew, 
fitpfeAtinsc,  4c.  passim.) 

Commerce.  — The  extraordinary  fertility  of  her  soft, 
the  variety  and  superior  quality  of  her  raw  products, 
and  her  adralrahle  situation,  give  Naples  the  means  m 
carrying  on  a very  advantageous  and  extensive  com- 
merce. But  her  natural  advantages  have  been,  in  this 
respect,  all  but  nullified  hr  the  perverse  poHcy  of  her 
government.  Her  oils,  sUxs.  sulphur,  corn,  wmet,  Ac., 
would  all  meet  with  a ready  and  advantageous  sale 
abroad,  provided  the  manufactured  goods  and  other  pro- 
ducts wnich  foreigners  have  to  ^ve  In  exchange  for 
them,  were  admitted  on  any  thing  like  reasonable  terms 
Into  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  caseu  The  Importation  of  a greet  variety  of  foreign 
articles  is  prohibited : aitd  most  of  those  tnat  are  ^ 
mitted  are  loaded  with  oppressive  duties,  varying  from 
50  to  too  and  150  per  cent,  od  ootorem.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Not  satisfied  with  attempting  lo  sbut  out  foreim 
products,  the  Neapotitan  govenuneot  Iqys  heavy  dutM 
on  many  of  the  most  important  articles  produced  In  the 
kin^om,  when  exported ; and  thus  by  ruslng  their  price 
lo  the  foreigner,  and  lessening  the  demand  for  them,  doee 
all  in  its  power  to  limit  and  hinder  their  production  i Olive 
oil,  for  example,  is  ebar^  on  Us  exporiatloa  with  a 
heavy  duty  { and  as  oil  is  largely  produced  in  Lucca, 
Tuscany,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  tt>e  eflbct  of  this/cfo  de 
se  tax  is  to  depress  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  roost 
suitable  for  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
olives  and  the  oil  trade  In  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  1* 
After  this  specimen  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Naples, 
the  raider  w ill  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  bonding 
of  goods  Is  not  permitted  m any  part  of  the  klndgom  ; in 
other  words,  all  foreign  goods  must  pay  duty  on  being 
Imitonad,  and  no  part  of  this  duty  b ■remlUad,  or  dnwo 
back,  on  their  being  again  re-exported. 

Under  such  multiplied  dificultles  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  Is  confined  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  but  that  It  exists,  and  ia  so 
extensive  as  we  find  it  to  be.  The  great  superiority  en- 
joyed by  Naples  In  the  production  of  certain  artlcies, 
and  the  wauts  of  the  people  originailDg  In  the  low  state 
of  manufactures,  ana  the  demand  for  colonial  products, 
spices,  dye-stuA,  and  other  indispenuble  artlclce,  have 
however  proved  too  strong  for  the  anti-commercial  po- 
licy of  tlie  government,  aiM  occasion  a consid^able 
tercourse  with  forelners.  No  accurate  accounts  have, 
however,  been  published  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  principal  articles  imported  into,  and  exported  from, 
the  Neapolitan  dominions;  but,  according  to  tbe  In- 
formation obtained  br  Mr.  Maegregor  and  others,  the 
value  of  the  exporta  mmi  tbe  continental  portion  of  tbe 
country  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/., 
and  that  of  the  imports  at  about  as  much.  The  Utter 
consist  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  and  other  manu- 
foctured  goods  ; sugar,  eoffeo,  and  other  colonial  pro* 
duus  ; spicee,  dye-stuflk,  salted  fish,  iron  and  hardware, 
Ac.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  olive  oil,  silk, 
fiax  and  hemp,  wool,  wine,  com,  linseM,  cream  of  tartar, 
rags,  maccarooi.  lamb  and  kid  skins,  liquorice,  coral, 
bones,  Ac.  The  trade  of  continental  Naples  prinrlpally 
centres  in  the  capital ; and  tbe  reader  will  ind  in  the 
following  article  an  account  <4  tbe  principal  articles  ex- 
ported fnMD  It  In  18S8. 

Subjoined  4 an  Accocnt  of  tbe  VeMcJs  beloogiog  te 
tbe  diflibrent  Neapolitan  BorU  in  1894 : — 
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The  priiidpai  welghU  In  nse  are.  tbe  Ib  of  It  owerir  = 
II  os.  avoird. ; the  rotoio  = about  81  os. ; and  the  osw- 
taro  of  100  rotoli.  m 196|  IIis.  avoird.  The  tomoto  of  com 
= 1*45  Winch,  bushels  ; the  bariU  of  wine,  Ac.  m 9| 
imp.  galls,  t tbe  talma  of  oil  = 85|  Imp.  galls,  nearly. 
Tbe  catma  of  8 palm!  = 6 ft.  1 1 In.  Bog. ; the  eebwe,  di- 
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»ldH  Into  12  onff  = 10-3^  Rni.  In.  The  NeapollUn 
milr  of  7.000  paimi  r:  About  >1  r'np-  m. ; the  mofgia  — 
Kng.  Acre.  AceonnU  are  kept  In  duc  «t«  AJd. 
earh>.  divided  Into  10  carUni  and  lOOgrani-  (Bnibt  ; Str- 
r?*n>fi.  4t  ) 

TAi*  f»oefrnrwew/  ii  a monarchr.  heiedttary  In  both  the 
male  and  female  line  : and  at  proetit  in  the  hamU  of  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourt>m.  'I'he  monarchy  in  re- 
spect to  the  continental  portion  of  the  kingdom,  wu 
formerly  quite  unlimited,  while  Kirily  hat!  a |>arliarnrnt 
of  iu  own.  But  In  iS’il  a conyuUa  was  establi!«hi.*<l  for 
each  separate  division  of  the  Neapolitan  dum.;  that  for 
the  rontinental  portion  consisting  of  Iti  mrnis..  and  that 
for  Sicily  nf  S metn«..  appointed  liy  the  government  from 
lists  of  candidates  named  by  the  mliabs.  of  the  diHTerciit 
prnvs.  Knrh  Citnanifa  was  presided  over  by  a vl.  e-pr«*sl- 
d«*nt  nominated  by  the  king;  and  both  assemblies  fre- 
quently m»H-t  in  one.  IcrmM  the  coruu/ta  graero/c,  In 
which  a state  minister,  alio  appointed  by  the  king,  sat  as 
preiidcnt.  In  1937,  lhe*e  rosi*M//r  partiotiari  were  |>or. 
maneiitly  amalgumate<l  Into  «uie  ik.ir1iament.  which  sits 
at  Naples.  Hut  the  fumilons  of  this  U»dy  are  of  the 
most  restricted  description  ; .vnd.  as  is  truly  observed  In  the 
*•  Qiiadro  del  tiovemo,”  non  r'hit  nitra  svprfnut  ««- 
ftirz/d  leiitslitUta  che  qufUa  di-l  nu>nerra  ; fua  i tuno. 
/afrt.  erf »»  uuahinqui'  motto  factin  t’^li  conoterre  la  sua 
eo/on/d  dvl/hano  I sud'lilt  ob^Jtrvi.  The  king  Is,  how- 
ever, assisted  by  a cabinet  nf  9 ministers,  and  a privy 
couitrll  compoted  principally  of  noblemen. 

Every  pniviiicc  Is  governevi  by  an  fw/carfenfe  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  whom  all  the  internal  adminUtratl.m  ol 
the  prnv.  is  confided:  at  the  head  of  cverydistrlrtftl'r- 
'conrforrri  is  a sub-lntendent ; and  In  every  commune  a 
srndic  tir  m.iyor.  Each  commune  hat  also  a body  of 
ai'cnrinni  elis^ed  from  the  heads  of  families  paying 
taxes  of  from  12  to  ducats  a year,  according  to  circ'iim* 
stances,  and  who  consult,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
syndic,  on  the  afTalrt  of  the  Cfimmune,  fixing  the  rates, 
and  appointing  municipal  officers;  hut  their  resolutions 
df<  not  av'quire  the  force  of  la*  till  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  tnlrrulrutr.  Every-  dUtrlrt  has  a ctuincll 
of  Ifl  inems. ; and  in  every  prnv.  is  n council  of  from  IS 
to  20  mems  , nominated  hy  the  communes,  and  ch-iseii  hy 
the  minister  of  the  interior ; which  coimcil  ass<-nibU*s 
onre  a year  to  examine  the  proposals  uf  the  district 
cminclls,  to  draw  np.  ufulcr  (lie  direction  nf  the  liUeml- 
ant,  the  projects  proposed  f‘-r  the  prov.,  and  to  exainine 
the  provincial  accounts,  Ac.  The  provincial  cmincil 
must  not.  however,  nmsnll  upon  any  m.iliers  but  such  as 
are  sulmillted  to  It : and  the  entire  Authority  in  tlie  pror. 
remains  with  the  intendant  aiitt  his  council,  nhirli  con- 
sist of  from  3 to  !i  immi*..  and  is  funued  aRer  tlic  model  of 
the  Krench  ctmtcU  dr  prtjfc'urc. 

Justice  is  administered  in  .1  sopretne  rnurt  ofca«sa- 
tinii  in  the  enpital ; high  civil  courts  at  Natiles.  Aqinia. 
Tr.ant,  and  r.itnnearo;  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the 
r.xpilal  of  each  prnvince.by  a Judgcrf*f»/r/riio*ie  in  each 
dlMrict,  with  atiihurity  from  the  provincial  criminal 
cmirt  ; and  by  a romUiaiore  in  e.arh  commune,  who 
decide  in  cases  to  the  amount  of  fi  ducats.  In  lH.34.  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  were  in  c^wratiimal  Naples.  Foggia, 
and  Montcievne.  Judgtui.  ns  well  ns  most  iHher  func- 
tionaries. luualiy  hold  their  appointments  for  3 years. 
TrmU  are  public,  and  the  rode  of  laws,  ns  well  as  the 
Judicial  forms,  established  hy  (he  French,  hare  been 
generally  adopted,  except  (hat  trials  by  jury  arc  unknown 
Nome  Ute  statistics  and  details  show  that  the  averan  of 
persons  acnised  is  ,u  1 to  1,02b,  and  ofthose  convicted  as  I 
to  1 -kW  of  (he  imp.  Ur&,Hl3arcusatlons,  In  ,n  given  period, 
im  were  for  ofiences  against  religion.  :r96  for  homicnte.  iii- 
tentinmd  orotlierwise.niid  1,7<13  for  violations  of  prnpertr. 
Ill  CapitaiiAta,  1 in  6<l7  of  the  pop.  was  convicted;  in 
Abnuso  Ultra,  I In  2.61 1 . 'Fhe  proportion  of  the  ac- 
cused, was  1 hi  Vdl  of  (he  rtiroi  ptp.,  1 In  499  of  artisans 
and  servants,  1 in  >Vi9  of  persons  occupied  In  lltieral  arts, 
and  1 in  2,919  of  landed  proprietors.  ( f'lm  Baumrr't 
Itoly,  i(C.  11.  229—230.)  According  to  these  reports,  C-a- 

fiiUuata  is  a province  dlstlnguithi^  for  crime ; and  bMh 
t and  sannio  have  been,  in  fact,  noted  for  brigandage 
on  a l.’U'ge  scale.  Mr.  Craven  states,  that  even  (he  fa- 
vourite ainiLsements  of  the  children,  in  some  districts 
in  thes<>  provinces,  consist  in  mock  representations  of 
attacks  by  iiriganUt  on  traveUert,  Ice,,  In  which  the 
former  lnvari.-ii>ly  gain  the  advantage.  The  country 
boiderlng  on  the  Papal  territories  is  also  infamous  for 
robberies,  l.'nder  the  French,  the  police  was  well  or- 
gaiibcd.  but  it  is  now  extremely  corrupt  and  bod.  Po- 
jiidar  feeling,  in  the  capital  at  least,  u also  gcnorally 
In  lavour  uf  an  ofl«‘nder. 

7'Ac  cttablishcd  religion  Is  the  Rom.  Catholic;  but 
ti>e  .S.  pnrvinees  have  about  7^,000  Greeks,  chiefly  the 
devrimdanti  of  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  in  S.  Italy 
alter  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks. 
Jews  are  few  ; aiitl  tliere  are  only  about  900  Protestants 
In  the  klngiiom.  In  the  continrntm  duminions  uf  Naples, 
there  are  M arrhbishotw  and  HG  bishops,  each  of  whom 
receive  an  liicuine  of  not  less  than  3,0U0  ducaU.  Ac- 


cording to  Serristort  there  were  altogether.  In  1R37. 
96.304  secular,  and  20.90G  regular  clergy.  Urnler  the 
French,  in  almut  240  convents  were  dissolved,  thetr 
conventual  property  sold  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the 
state,  and  the  iiionM.  Ac.  allowi^  only  a small  stipetHl 
anmiaily,  which  sum  w.is  afterwards  considerably  dl- 
niinlshc^  But.  as  already  slated,  since  |H20,  every*  thing 
has  been  moving  in  the  contrary  direction.  Many  cotv- 
vonts  and  religious  foundations  have  been  restored  ; 
many  new  cccb'slastiml  fraternities  founded;  and  the 
Jesuits  have  bi-en  re-established  and  enditwed  Accord- 
ing to  the  faHt'’)niai  cuicluded  with  the  Pa|tal  court  ia 
IHI9,  the  p pe  has  the  sole  privilege  of  confirming  the 
archblslin|M  and  lilshoi4  of  (he  Neapolitan  domini<ms 
in  (hrlr  secs,  with  other  important  privileges.  Still, 
however,  "the  Neapolitan  government  does  not  allow 
the  publication  aiKl  apt'iicatlon  of  any  Papal  rescripts 
without  Us  own  consent,  and  displays  such  firmness, 
nay.  somt-timci  severity,  in  matters  concerning  the 
bisho|>s  and  clergy,  as  the  court  of  Rome  would  scarcely 
suffer  a Protestant  sovereign  to  exercise  without  irprt- 
luand.”  {Hanmer's  Italy,  A<*.  ii.  212.) 

Public  rns/rMc/rofi  Is  in  the  most  miserable  state.  Po- 
milar  or  elementary  instruction  is  confided  to  (he  clergy. 
Thrj<*siiit»  have,  since  their  re-esiahlishment  In  I** 29. 
opened  day-srhiadi  for  the  grirtls  Instniction  of  youth, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  re-open  their 
former  colleges  for  Uy-boarders.  There  are  grammar 
schools,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy ; and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  I-ancastrlsn  schools  in  Sa- 
ple*.  hut  they  seem  to  have  failed.  {Journal  qf  f'tfuc. 
V.  2-4.)  There  is.  or  ought  to  be.  a primary  school  for 
boys  in  every  commune ; but  tliere  are  few,  If  any. 

Firfmarr  schools  fi>r  girts,  and  seminaries  for  teachers 
lavc  only  jud  begun  to  be  establlskir<d.  In  some  of  the 
prnvs.,  scarcely  one  in  1-40  or  160  jwrioni  learns  to  reeid 
an<l  write. 

Naples  has  a unirersity,  with  faculties  of  theology, 
physics  ,-ind  mathematics,  litemture.  jtirisprudence,  and 
medicine,  which  is  attended  by  about  I, .400  students; 
royal  lyccums  In  Naples,  .Salem'*.  Hart,  Catantaro,  atid 
Aquila  i royal  mlirge*  in  all  the  other  pros  Incial  caps.  ; 
and  42  secondary  srii«>ols ; in  which,  however,  little  is 
taught  iK'vond  reading  and  writing.  an<l  the  mere  elc. 
im-nt<  of  1..aitn  and  (ircek.  Hut.  with  (he  excejuiim  rif 
matUematIcs,  antiquities,  and  nethHiis  physic,  ail  the 
higher  branches  of  science  and  nhtlosophy  are  in  the 
mu>t  degraiied  state ; and  even  tuc  flue  arts  have  not 
o«c,ip<Hl  the  general  par.-ilysls. 

In  IHit,  a royal  siadety  of  science  was  established  In 
Naples,  which  Itai  licen  replanxl  tiy  the  Royal  Hurbnnic 
Socli  ty,  with  mems.  in  3 divisions  ; many  other  invti- 
tutions  which  were  fnimiicd  by  the  French  have  dis.xp- 
|H>;ireii.  In  1931,  as  many  as  ,3n  periodica)  piibnrati'ms 
np(>eared  in  (he  kingdom  ; of  these,  some  that  were 
scientific  journals  had  a liigh  character,  but  the  ot  hers 
were  ino-tly  tndiflerent  or  worthless.  Tiie  rens-jrahlp 
of  (he  presj  prevents  native  talent.  If  It  exist,  from  dls- 
linguixhing  itself;  and  the  oppr«'s«ive  d<ities  »o  fo- 
reign books  hinders  the  iKH>p]e  from  acquiring  that  in- 
formatiou  from  abroad  w iilch  they  rannot  ol>tain  nt  hr>tn<>. 

Minti  Jrumentarii  are  established  In  the  dlffi’rf-ui 
towns  for  the  relief  of  the  |Mior.  In  which  contributinns 
of  corn  are  received  and  dlstrilnitcxl  to  the  in<tigr>it. 
The  hospitals  and  other  charitab^  foundarions  were 
fumicrly  very  rich ; but  they  suffi'r«fl  a good  deal  frnin 
the  encroachments  on  their  funds  by  toe  French  go- 
vernment. Their  revenue,  however,  amouots  at  pre- 
sent ()X40)  to  about  1,500,0(10  ducats  a year:  they  are 
generally  managed  by  the  elergv.  Prisoners  In  public 
gaols  arc  allowed,  but  not  compelled,  to  work- 

But  the  provision  fur  the  poor  is  certainly  Inadequate : 
and  owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  tu  the  aefertive  state 
of  the  iHilicc,  mendicancy  is  exceasively  prevalent  Mr. 
Maclarcn  says,  that  in  '*  all  the  towns  and  villages  near 
Naples,  strangers  are  besieged  with  crowdsof  mendicants, 
whose  Importunities  know  no  bounds.  To  give  any 
thing  to  tne  first  hive  merely  excites  others  to  follow 
ynu.  It  is  nothing  lets  than  a persemitimi,  ami  Is  really 
one  of  the  grt'atrst  nuisances  a traveller  hot  to  endure.’^ 
The  military  force  in  Ihjh  amounted  to  nearly  4.4.n00 
men.  of  whom  211.000  were  infantry  of  the  line.  4,.Vg) 
cavalry,  2,800  artillery  and  engineers,  and  8,000  gns- 
d'nrmcj.  In  time  of  war.  the  cffi*ctive  force  amounts  to 
64,237  men.  {Rtrriston,  Slalttl  delle  Due  Sicitie.) 

From  the  completion  of  the  I8lh  to  that  of  the  9.4th 
year  cverv  one  (with  certain  rxeeptinns)  is  liable  to  the 
conscription.  A law  of  1NJ4  fixe*  the  time  of  senrice  At 
8 years  in  the  army  and  years  in  the  reserve : hot 
gendarmes,  artillciymen,  .and  volnnieers,  serve  * year* 
without  reserve.  A provincial  militU  w.as  instituted  In 
I8|H;  iHit  It  was  sujiprevsrni  3 years  afterwards.  Thu 
soldiers  have,  at  different  times,  been  employed  In  useful 
public  works,  such  as  paving  the  stret*ts,  Ac.  ; but  tc 
mu.sl  be  midetl,  that  the  troops  arc  III  paid,  and  drficlcng 
in  courage,  m.or.xle.  and  most  of  the  qualities  that  rorv. 
stitute  good  soldiers.  In  fact,  25.CHW  English,  French. 
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AT  AttatrUn  tmcm,  would  suffice  to  conquer  and  retain 
the  klnitdom.  'ine  prinrifutl  fortrc««e*  are  Civiteila  del 
Truiih>.  l*e«cara,  AquiU.  Oaeta  and  ('apua,  all  in  the 
N.  prova. : Mnafredonia,  Brindisi,  and  Taranto,  are  only 
partiaiiy  fortlded. 

I'he  n«ra/  /brer  consists  of  :i  ships  of  the  line,  5 
frigates,  ‘J  corTctles,  and  a number  of  imallfr  TCMfla, 
mounting  altOKtHlier  4U6  guns.  There  are  S battalions 
of  marines.  2 of  l,f»0G  men  e*«li,  a»xl  I offiOOmr'O.  The 
principal  dockyard  Is  at  Cattellamare,  in  tlie  bay  of 
Kar-les.  (SrrritJort,  Omdmvf,  J^e.) 

The  rerenups  are  derived  partly  from  direct  and  partly 
fr<Hi)  indirect  taxes.  Of  the  former  the 
JvtuUaria,  or  Und*tai.  Is  by  far  Itie  mr>st  important 
Previcmsl y to  the  French  t'fgimf,  tlie  estate?  of  the  chtircli 
and  tlic  nobility  were  exempted  from  direct  taxation; 
but  the  French  made  an  end  of  this  mijiut  dlsllnviion, 
and  imfvoted  the  contrihnxionf  fiyndtnna  equally  mi  nit 
deurriptlons  of  land,  without  referenre  to  its  proprietors 
or  occupants.  The  tax  was  originally  dxed  at  P**>’ 
cent,  of  the  rent,  and  has  not  siiKO  been  changed.  The 
other  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  customs' 
duties,  the  tolls  on  articles  enntumed  in  the  dilTerent 
towns,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies,  lottery.  &r. 
The  indirect  taxes  paid  by  the  different  districts  are  in* 
stired  by  companies  of  the  inhab.,  who  collect  them  at  a 
certain  per  centage  We  are  not  sufficiently  Informed  as 
Co  the  working  of  this  plan  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  bo 
as  advantageous  as  it  is  Ingenious.  We  subinin  an 

Art'ot'KT  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  in  IS;I5. 
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{Si^rnlnri,  Ulntiit.  dflU  Dur  fiki/ir. ) \ 

Itisfpry.-^  At  a very  early  period,  most  Mrt  of  the 
coasts  or  Naples  and  Sicily  were  occupied  by  Greek  colo* 
nist*.  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  \ 
flourishing  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  They  received  ' 
from  this  cirriimstsurce  (he  name  of  Magna  Cr^n'a.  \ 
Continental  Naples  was  wholly  subjugalpti  by  the  llo*  ' 
mans  siKm  after  their  war  with  Pyrrhus ; and  formed  a 
most  valuable  portion  of  their  empire.  In  modem  times 
it  has  umlergone  many  rirlssitudcs.  It  was  united  to 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  I'ith  century:  and  con*  j 
tlnu^,  as  an  a(kaiiagc  of  tliat  kingdom,  to  be  governed  I 
by  viceroys  sent  from  Madrid,  till  the  treaty  of  Ctrecht,  I 
when  it  w'us  ceded  to  Austria,  lo  1734  it  w.is  crectisd  into  ; 
an  inclc|>cn(lent  monarchy,  under  the  Infanta  Don  Carlos 
pf  Spain,  who  took  the  name  uf  ('harlet  III.  It  con*  i 
tiimAl  under  the  Botirboo  dynasty  till  171l*<.  when  It  was  * 
overrun  by  the  Trench,  who  held  it  from  1:^  till  IS^IS.  I 
These  circumstances  account  in  part,  .at  least,  for  the  I 
degraded  character  of  the  Neapolitans.  Down  to  the  in*  ^ 
vR'ion  of  the  French  they  had  groaned  under  ■ succcssiuu 
of  lyr.mnical  or  imbecile  rulers : and  with  such  a govern-  i 
ment.  aivd  with  the  feudal  system  In  full  vigour,  a servile 
and  ignorant  nobility,  a priesthood  alwars  ready  to  pro-  I 
toct  and  absolve  every  scoundrel  who  bad  moncT  and  ' 

K)wer,  it  would  have  been  a miracle  bad  the  people  not  j 
Yumc  ns  w'orthlesa,  as  corrupt,  and  as  degraded  as  Ihrir  | 
rulers.  Had  the  government  of  the  French  been  coo*  j 
tinued  for  half  a century,  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
might  have  been  cffectrd.  Rut  Naples  has  again  become 
the  prey  of  dotage  and  imbecility.  And  till  a new  order 
of  lldnn  shall  be  iutroduced ; a vigorous  government 
esubllshed ; and  the  oppressive  restrictions  on  foreign 
traile  and  on  the  circulation  of  books  and  papers  have  ' 
been  almllslicd  ; it  wouhl  bo  idle  to  expect  any  material  ‘ 
ImproK-mciit  in  the  coiHlitlon  or  character  of  the  people. 

Napi-Ks  (.in.  Parikenoitt  and  AVopo/is),  a famous 
city  and  sea*port  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the  above  kingdom, 
and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  on  its  W.  coast, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Naples,  118  m. 
S.K.  Home,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vesuvius,  the 
low«>r  elevations  nf  which  ^nruach  to  within  a little 
distance  of  the  city,  on  the  S.K.;  lat.  (Fori  St.  Elmo), 
4:P  .V)*  N..  long.  14">  IV  ftO"  R.  Pop.,  on  the  1st  of 
January.  Is37,  3.^l.'?l9t  but.  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
Oiulera  in  the  ctmrse  of  tiiat  year,  the  pop.  was  re- 
duud.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1838,  to336,M2.  It  may 
* *1  kr  puUir  «lv4a  m 1S3C  smcnmlsd  (e  4(SA7|000  darals. 


be  taken  at  present  (1841)  at  SMi,000.  The  situation 
of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  Imagined. 
Neateu  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  partly  on  the 
margin  nf  a spacious  bay,  it  spreads  its  buildings  along 
the  shore,  and  covers  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent 
eminences  with  lu  villas  and  gaedens.  Its  suburbs 
stretch  in  a magniArent  and  lengthened  sweep,  from 
Portiri  on  the  K..  to  (he  pronrmntory  of  Misenum  on  the 
W.  The  bay  U extensive,  and  presents  an  almost  unri* 
valloil  assemblages^  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenerv. 
On  its  N.W.  side,  the  shores  o(  Foxiuoli  rise  in  a ^nlle 
swell  from  the  surface  of  the  water;  while  mi  the  B., 
Vesuvius,  with  its  verdant  sides  and  black  smoking 
tiimmic,  bounds  the  prospect:  the  centre  contains  the 
city,  with  its  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens,  rising  ime 
above  the  other,  backed  by  the  heights  on  which  are  the 
royal  palace  of  Capo  dl  Monte,  tlie  observatory,  and  the 
(.'astlc  of  bt.  KIroo.  The  view  from  the  city  seawards 
commands  the  whole  sweep  uf  the  bay,  bounded  on  (be 
S.  by  tho  promontory  of  Sorrentum,  and  having  near  Us 
mouth  the  Islands  of  Capri  Ischia,  Ac.  The  clearness 
of  the  aunosphere.  and  the  miUliiess  of  the  climate,  com- 
plete the  gratlAcation  inspired  by  the  scene,  and  justlff 
the  epithet  of  mitis  given  to  the  city  by  the  anrients. 
The  city  has  an  oblong  form ; but.  when  viewed  from 
an  elevated  position,  such  as  the  Carthusian  monastery, 
the  castle  of  St.  Rlmo,  or  the  church  of  Santa  Marla  del 
Partu,  it  appears  irregular,  the  surrounding  country 
being  so  studded  with  houses  and  villages,  (bat  it  it  im- 
practicable to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
town  and  the  environs. 

But  It  Is  principally  in  respect  of  its  situation  that  Naples 
is  superior  to  most  other  cities.  The  streets.  IntliMxl,  are 
generally  straight  and  well  paved,  though  without  foot- 
paths , but  they  are  universally  luirrow,  and  being  hor* 
dered  by  lofty  houses,  have  a dark  gloomy  ap|>earance, 
that  contrasts  singularly  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 
rounding Country.  The  Strnda  dl  Toledo,  the  principal 
street,  having  at  the  one  end  the  PUaxa  di  Mercato,  and 
oft  the  other  the  rnyiil  palace,  runs  N.  and  S.  for  about  a 
mile  ; but  it  U only  from  40  to  60  ft  in  width,  while  the 
houses  on  cither  s(do  are  from  fi  to  7 stories  in  height. 
Few  of  the  other  streets  aro  more  than  30  ft.  in  width, 
and  many  not  more  than  from  IS  to  20  ft.,  and  tome  not 
so  much.  The  bouses  are  flat-roofed,  and  covered  with 
a kind  nf  stucco  made  of  Pozxolana  sand,  which  be* 
comes  Indurated  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Most 
of  (hem  have  balconies  in  front ; and  these,  and  the 
booths  and  stalls,  with  which  the  siroeis  are  constantly 
occupied,  make  them  look  narrower  than  they  realty 
are.  There  are  several  open  spaces  or  targki  } for  (hey 
cannot  be  called  squares  ; but  they  are  very  irregular 
both  in  aspect  and  plan.  The  principal  are  the  I.argo 
di  Castcllu,  the  lairgo  di  Palaxxo,  and  the  Piazza  dl 
Mcrcato.  Some  of  the  largki  arc  decorated  with  foun- 
tains and  obelisks ; and  the  city  is,  oo  the  whole,  pretty 
well  supplied  with  water. 

The  houses  in  N.aplet  bear  no  analogy  to  those  in 
London,  but  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those  of  Paris, 
except  that  they  are  generally  on  a Ivger  scale.  **  You 
see,*'  says  Mr.  Mnciaren,  a vast  tenement,  with  a 
front  as  long  as  that  of  Edinburgh  C^oHege.  but  two 
stories  higher  — a grande  porU,  as  Urge  as  the  college 
gate,  and  dernrated,  too,  with  culumns.  This  porte 
opens  into  a court  as  long  as  the  building,  but  perhaps 
only  30  nr  40ft.  wide,  llie  tenement,  in  fact,  forms  a p^ 
r.-illrtugram,  built  all  round  the  court,  with  widesparious 
stairs  in  each  uf  its  Interior  fronts.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  story  externally  cunsisu  of  a series  of  arched 
cells,  probably  10  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high,  aud  18  or  20  ft. 
deep.  These  are  occiiuied  as  sale  shops,  cafis,  and  work- 
shops. I'he  door  U always  in  three  high  and  narrow  dl- 
visions  : in  cold  or  wet  weather  the  middle  only  Is  opened; 
in  mild  weather  all  the  three  are  folded  bark,  and  the 
iHultiess  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  cell  No.  1.,  for 
Instauce,  you  have  an  oil-shop  ; in  No.  %.  tripe,  sausages, 
Ac. ; ill  No.  3.  cloth  of  some  kind ; in  No.  4.  sacks  of 
flour ; in  No.  5.  a coppersmith  hammering  away ; in 
No.  6.  you  see  half  s dozim  tailors  sUlchiog ; in  No.  7. 
you  find  a confectioner,  who  is  kneading  tlie  dough  on  bis 
counter ; in  No.  8.  a modiste,  or  diMler  in  women's 
dresses  ; In  No.  9.  a carpenter ; in  No.  1 1.  a bookseller ; 
In  Na  12.  a watchmaker.  The  cells  are  all  of  the  same 
shape  and  size,  and  not  one  front  only,  but  often  all  tbe 
four  external  fronts  of  the  building  ore  thus  arranged  and 
occupied  Such  a building  is  called  a paiavM-,  which 
docs  not  mean  a palace,  but  simply  a house,  or,  rather,  a 
leiienient,  in  the  ground  story  of  which  a crowd  of  shop- 
keepers and  srtiwns  carry  on  their  busirteas,  and  hi  the 
upper  part  a crowd  of  other  persons  live.  Naples  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  palazsos,  great  or  small,  such 
as  I have  doscrihed,  and  they  sre  crowded  together 
amazingly.  The  ground  may  be  said  to  bear  a crop  of 
bouses,  as  a Add  bears  a croo  of  coru  ; for  gardens,  or' 
open  plots  of  gruund  fur  drying  clothes,  or  securing  the 
savantages  of  light  and  air,  are  never  dreamed  of  nsra, 

I except  as  appendages  to  villas  in  the  suburbs.  Id  one 
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thInK  N)iplM  is  — tU  Btreet  pavement,  which 

Invarlabij’  conalita  of  aquared  block!  of  lava,  joined  aa 
cioaclj  and  corroctijr  aa  the  ftaira  of  our  foot  pavement. 

Thc)^  are  aaid  to  be  laid  in  mortar,  aa  the  old  Roman 
rnadt  were,  and  hence  mav  be  coniidered  aa  built  roada. 

So  firm  ii  the  work,  that  jrbu  never  tee  one  block  an  inch 
higher  or  lower  than  another.*'  {Sotr$,  p.  .M.)  There  is 
Hut,  however,  a linglr  ahup  in  Naples,  that  would  be 
reckoned  handsome  in  Lomton  or  Tarla.  Neither  has 
It  anj  good  cofTee-houae  yr  ri>ataurant. 

Ncrtwithatandiiie  his  disposition  to  eulogise,  Euitace 
admits  that  Naples  has  but  little  architectural  mag-  the  King  of  Naples  succeeded  to  the  rich  ItibcriUnce 
niBcciice.  The  prevailing  taste,  if  a series  of  absurd  ' of  that  familj.  The  c<ille<-tlon  of  statues  is,  in  fact, 
fashions  deserve  that  name,  has  always  been  bad.  Mo-  I luferiur  only  to  those  of  the  capital  and  Vatican,  and  tlie 
resco,  Spaiiisli,  and  Komaii,  corrupted  and  intermingled  1 gallery  at  Vlorence,  while  in  paintings  it  yields  only  to 
togetlier,  destroy  all  api*earoncc  of  unity  ai>d  symmetry,  I Rome,  Klorenco.  and  litdogna.  Rut,  despite  all  the 
and  form  a monstrous  juinhie  of  discordance.  Hence,  the  ' treasures  of  the  studil,  Naples  is  not  at  present  elllu  r a 
magnificence  of  the  churrhc*  and  palaces  consists  prlii-  scliool  or  a cradle  of  art,  which  Is  at  a lower  ebb  hero 
cipally  in  their  magnitude,  and  Ihelr  palattugs,  marbles,  than  iu  any  other  coiisldemble  city  of  luly. 
and  other  decorations.  The  university  of  Naples,  founaod  lu  lrJ4,  has  above 

Tite  cathedral,  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  a temple  of  I.M)0  students.  It  is  presided  over  by  a rector,  and 
Ap«>IIu,  a large  Gothic  edifice,  is  overcharged  with  orna-  divided  Into  faculties,  under  deans,  who,  with  the  pro- 
menu  Id  the  most  discordant  style.  It  is  supported  by  fessors,  rtfcelvc  very  Inadequate  salaries  from  the  crown, 
more  than  lOOgranitecolumns,  which  originally  Iwlonged  The  professors  are  frequeoily  chosen  with  little  re- 
to  the  edifice  It  has  replaced.  In  the  subterranean  g*rd  to  merit;  and  the  iDstructioo  they  aOurd  In 
chapel,  under  the  choir.  Is  the  body  of  Si.  Gennaro.  Ihe  higher  branches  of  scicDce  and  pbilosophy  Is 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Na|des,  whose  blood,  carefully  pre-  most  Inefficient  and  worthless.  Public  law,  moral  and 
served  in  a crystal  vase,  and  miraculously  liquefied  political  philosophy,  and  even  theology,  can  hardly 
three  times  a year.  It  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Neapo-  ^ to  be  taught  at  all ; or,  if  taught,  the  instruction 
llbms  as  the  boast  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  great  glory  1*  not  Intendird  to  expand  or  eulighteii  the  mind.  Init  to 
and  honour  of  the  dty.  The  Santl  Apostoli.  erecl^  on  Imbue  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices.  There  are.  be- 
the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Mercurv,  Is  perhaps  the  most  sides  the  university,  many  su|>eriur.  as  well  as  inferior, 
ancient  church  in  the  city,  having.  It  Is  alleged,  been  schools  ; but,  speaking  generally,  they  are  all  miserably 
originally  erected  by  Constantine,  but  subseouentlv  re-  : bad ; and.  Turkey  excepted,  education  is  nowhere  at  a 
built  with  greater  magnificence.  The  churenes  of  St.  \ lower  ebb  than  In  Naples.  The  censorship  Is  extremely 
Paul,  St.  Filippo  Neri.  Splrito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  strict ; and  such  torelgn  works  as  are  admitted,  are  bur- 
arc  all  well  dc*Bervlng  of  attention : the  Utter,  indesd.  I dened  with  an  extremely  high  duty.  Under  such  dr- 
is  laid  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  church  In  cumsUnces,  one  erases  to  be  surprised  at  the  gross 
the  city.  The  church  Del  Partu,  though  inferior  to  Ignorance  prevalent  among  the  mass  of  the  pop. : the 
niost  others  in  size  and  decorations,  deserves  notice  from  wonder,  lu  fact.  Is,  that  there  should  be  so  much  intel- 
Ihe  Uct  of  Its  having  lieen  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  ligeni'e  amongst  them  as  U found  really  to  exist. 
ftretMi  pan'rnii,  by  Saimasarius.  author  of  the  famous  Naples  has  a Soctela  HeaU  Borbomco,  or  Royal  So- 
Uatlii  poem  Dr  Partu  f'lrginit.  It  contaius  the  remains  ^ t-iety,  divided  Into  the  three  sections  of  the  fine  arts, 
of  its  iUiistrinus  founder,  a native  of  the  dty  where  he  science,  and  archeology ; and  other  literary  and  Klentiftc 
rxntre<l  In  1530.  inclosed  In  a magnificcot  tomb,  with  the  assuclatlous  ; a military  and  naval  college  ; a royal  me- 
fouow  lng  dUilch  by  Uembo : — dical  college,  a veterinary  do.,  a royal  college  of  music ; 

••  II*  S.TTW  citwTi  flores : hk-  iti«  Msffltil  «.  Notanlcal  garden,  coastructed  by  the  French j au 

K^noms*  muaa  prosiimis,  u(  cvmnio-'  observatory,  in  an  elevated  situation  to  the  N of  tlie 

tily.  Ac.  One  of  the  most  curious  Institutions  lu 
' Naples  is  a SLho<^  where  natives  of  China  are  instructed 
■.  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  qualified  to  act  as 
niisvinnarles.  The  number  of  pu|>iU  is  small,  sckloio 
' exceeding  6. 


I 


* A X^in  nom*  givwD  to  humoaorliis. 


Naples  has  numerous  and  some  veir  extensive  esta- 
blUhmentj  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  in- 
cluding a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  asylum 
for  the  hiiud.  The  two  principal  hospitals  are  tiiuee. 
Drg/i  /iscwraAr/i,  and  DrUa  AHuunziata  : the  former, 
notwlthtianding  Its  name,  is  open  to  the  sick  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  has  a revenue  of  about  3n'>,00f»  due.  a year. 
The  latter  Is  devlined  to  receive  foundling*  and  penitent 
females.  Here,  however,  as  everywhere  else,  the  ofjcn- 
ing  of  hospitals  for  the  recs^ion  of  rouiidling*  Is  pro- 
ductive of  a vast  amount  of  mortality  and  immorality. 
Their  influence  in  the  latter  res|>ect  It  too  obvious  ir> 
require  Illustration;  and  they  are  really  the  most  ettt- 
rient  meant  that  could  be  devised  for  occasioning  the 
destruction  of  the  children  they  are  intendnl  to  preserve. 
In  Naples,  for  example.  In  1^7,  '2,310  children  werw 
taken  to  the  different  receiving  houses  attached  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  of  which  1,094  died  In  the  course 
of  the  year  I the  greater  number  being,  in  fact,  In 
a dead  or  dying  stale  when  they  were  received  ! 
The  truth  it  that  instead  of  discouraging,  foundling  lio«- 
piuls  really  art  as  a powerful  Incentive  to  infanticide. 
The  Pcc/utoria,  or  Atbrrgo  dr  Pureri,  Is  an  Immense 
workhouse,  or  rather  asylum  for  the  destitute  isoor  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  for  orphans  and  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  lodged  ana  educated.  The  hospital  of 
San  Gennaro,  near  the  nlU  of  Capo-dl- Monte,  is  lntendi*d 
for  the  reception  of  infirm  and  aged  poor,  or  poor  unable 
to  work.  Hut.  despite  Its  hospitals,  such  Is  the  want  of 
iisdustry,  and  the  defects  of  the  police,  that  there  imrba- 
illy  Is  no  other  city  w hose  streets  are  Infested  by  so  large 
a proportion  of  i»oor.  miserable,  wretched  mendicants. 

Naples  has  or  7 theatres,  'lliat  of  San  Carlo,  the 
largest  and  finest  In  Italy,  was  nearly  burnt  down  in 
; but  It  wa«  soon  after  repaired,  anid  re-opened  with 
mure  than  its  original  spleudour.  Among  the  minor 
theatres,  it  or  3 are  wholly  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Pulclnella,  or  I’urrch,  who  is  here  seen  in  his  glory. 
••  Whal,”  asks  Fonsyth.  **  Is  a drama  In  Naples  without 
Punch  ? or  what  Is  Punch  out  of  Naples  ? Here,  in  hit 
native  tongue,  and  among  his  own  countrymen.  Punch 
is  a person  of  real  power  ; he  dressei  up  and  retails  all 
the  arnllcrics  of  the  day  ; he  is  the  channel,  and  some- 
times the  source,  of  the  passing  opinioDs;  he  cau  Inflict 


In  all  there  are  said  to  be  alrout  200  churches  In  the 
city  ; and  the  priests  compose  a large,  though,  certainly 
not  the  most  valuable,  part  of  tlic  |>on. 

The  NewpoUtans  ap|>ear  to  entertain  the  most  perfect 
IndifT'-renre  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  their  mortal  re- 
nuins  are  disposed  of.  The  great  burring  place  of  the 
city  lies  alongside  the  splendid  roa<i  leading  to  the 
Campo  Marxsu.  it  consists  of  3l>5  deep  cells,  dug  Into 
the  rcizsiiUna,  of  which  (he  hill  is  com)msed.  One  of 
these  cells  is  opened  in  rotation  cverv  morning,  and 
receives  all  the  aead  bodies  of  (he  day,  brought  in  carts, 
and  tunihled  into  it.  like  as  much  rubbish  ; this  dune,  U 
Is  shut  up  again  fur  a year,  and  Is  then  opened  to  receive 
a fresh  supply  uf  carcases  1 Hut,  exclusive  of  this  vast 
irolgotha,  a considerable  number  of  funerals  take  place 
in  churches. 

The  palncri  and  mansions  of  the  nobility,  like  the 
churches,  have  little  pretensions  to  purity  of  architecture; 
and  though  in  many  the  apartments  are  on  a grand  scale, 
tliey  are  in  general  too  much  loadrvt  with  ornaments.  The 
kings  of  Naples  have  been  dhliiigulsbed  by  their  rage  for 
iMdIdIng.  The  royal  palace  (Pahtxzo  rrn/r)  in  the  city, 
near  the  quay, at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo, 
though  a part  only  of  the  original  design,  is  a vast  build- 
ing, a stories  In  height,  with  4 Interior  courts  ; the  first 
story  is  ol  the  Doric,  the  second  the  Ionic,  and  the  third 
the  Corinthlau  order  uf  architecture,  its  interior  Is 
splendidly  fittevl  up.  and  it  has  some  gnml  paintings. 
Another  royal  residence,  the  Capo  dl  Monte,  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  outside  the  town,  on  the  N., 
commands  a magnificent  view.  It  has  attached  to  it 
Some  fine  gardens ; and  It  imssessed,  a few  years  ago, 
some  rrmaini  of  the  famous  Parma  gallery,  including 
portraits  by  Ilaphaei,  Andrea  del  .Sarto,  and  Parmegiano, 
and  some  fine  sculptures;  these,  howfver.  have  been 
mostly  removed  to  the  mutrum.  This  palace  Is  now 
united  to  the  city  by  a roagnhirmt  ro,-ui,  cimstructetl 
by  the  French,  ami  callrsl,  during  their  ascendancy,  the 
Strnda  dl  Napileone.  The  old  palace  of  the  Neapolitan 
tiion  irciis  Is  DOW  <H‘rupied  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
hy  the  archives  of  the  kingdom. 

I'lie  Pa/aiti>  drgli  Studii  Pvblici,  erected  In  the  early 
p»rt  oi  the  17th  century,  from  designs  by  Fontana,  Is. 
(>v  far.  tile  mo«t  Interesting  building  in  Naples.  It  was 
iiiii-mlM  for  the  university,  and  was  used  as  such  from 
IbIK,  when  It  was  completed,  down  to  ITlW.  when  the 
uuiversily  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  Gesu-Vecchio, 


aisd  the  Palasso  degli  Studil  was  conrertad  into  a gr«at 
natloual  museum,  the  Mturo  Borbonico.  Id  addition  to 
a noble  library,  comprising  about  150,000  voU..  and 
many  MSS.,  this  museum  contains  a matchless  collection 
of  bronses,  gems,  ;taintings,  household  furniture,  papyri, 
and  Etruscan  vases,  from  Herculaneum.  Pompeii,  Sta- 
bix'.  N'ola,  Capua,  and  otl;er  ancient  cities : and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  treasures,  which  are,  in  all  respects, 
unique  and  unrivalled,  It  contains,  exclusive  of  others, 
most  ol  the  statues  and  pictures  formerly  comprised 
in  the  Famese  palace  at  Home,  brought  tnlliicr  when 
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ridicule,  he  could  jpdn  e mob,  or  keep  the  whole  king* 
dom  In  good  humour.  Such  woi  I>e  Fiorl,  the  ArU- 
tophanet  of  hU notion. immortal  In  buffbonerj.”  (P.2M.) 

The  flnetC  promecuHle  li  that  called  the  Chiaja,  rx> 
tending  along  the  ahore  IVom  the  CMtello  dell'  Uvo.  F. 
to  Virgir*  tomb  and  the  hill  of  Pauilllppo:  It  U In  part 

{ilanted  and  ornamnntrd  with  atatues  and  fountaina,  and 
a,  altogether,  one  of  the  flneet  public  walks  that  la  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  The  mole  also  is  a favourite 
promenade, and  the  quafi  that  stretch  U.from  it  Cowards 
Port  id. 

Thoush  Naples  could  ollbr  no  effectual  resistance  to 
an  tnraaing  armaraetit.  it  Is  not  altogether  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  having  the  castle  of  St.  KImo 
on  a hill  on  its  N.W.  side,  the  Casteilo  Nuovo  adioining 
the  royal  palace  and  the  bay,  and  the  Casteilo  dell  'Ovo  on 
a rock  pru)rcting  into  the  sea.  The  Casteilo  Nuovo  is  so 
situated  as  to  afford  a safe  retreat  to  the  roy.il  family  and 
court  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  in  the  capital.  The 
castle  of  St.  KImo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  The  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry  are  situ* 
ated  between  the  P<i/azao  Rralf  and  the  tea. 

A vast  number  of  employments  must  necessarily  be 
carried  on  in  so  great  a city  ; but  there  are  few  manuCsc- 
turing  establishments  on  any  thing  like  a large  scale. 
Some  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs  are,  however,  pro* 
dticfd  ; as  are  hats,  gloves,  earthenware,  jewellery,  kc.  ; 
foundries,  wrought  on  account  of  government,  himlsh 
cannon,  fire-arms,  iron  cables,  4c.  The  preparation  of 
maccarunl  may,  however,  bo  said  to  be  the  distinguishing 
business  of  Naples.  It  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  Is.  therefore,  largely  produced. 
The  best  maccaroni  Is  made  of  the  flour  of  the  hard  wheat 
{Gramo  dura)  brought  from  the  Black  S«l  Being 
mixed  with  wabT,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy 
wooden  blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  it  acquires  a sulH- 
rient  degree  of  tenacity;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple 

{iressure.  through  a number  of  holes,  so  cootriveil  that  it 
s formed  into  h<dlow  cylinders.  'I'he  name  given  to  the 
tubes  depends  on  their  diameter  ; those  of  the  largest 
size  being  maccaroni,  the  next  to  them  vermlrelli.  and 
the  smallest  fedflinl.  When  pro|>crly  prepared  and  boiled 
to  a nicelr.  Neapolitan  rn.tr carotil  assumes  a gr<*enish 
cinge.  It  U then  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  drain^  of  the 
water,  and  being  saturated  with  coocimtrated  meat  gravy, 
and  sprinkled  with  flneiy  grated  cheese,  forms  a dish  of 
which  all  classes,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  are  pas- 
sionately  food.  Rut  the  maccaroni  used  by  the  pouf  Is 
merely  lioUed  in  plain  water,  and  It  Is  rarely  eaten  with 
any  condiment  whatever.  When  i>ro|>erly  preparnl  It  Is 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestiou.  The  iMOsuroni  pique 
themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  they  sw.dlow 
long  strings  of  maccaroni  and  vermicelli  without  break* 
Ing  them. 

Cgmascrcf.  — The  harbour  of  Naples  is  formed  by  a 
mole  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  L,  baring  a Ught-bouse  on  Its  elbow. 
Immediately  within  the  mole  there  are  from  3 to  4 
btboms  water,  the  ground  being  soft,  but  only  small 
vessels  can  approach  the  town.  The  water  In  the  bay 
Is  deep,  and  tnero  is  no  bar,  but  It  is  a good  d«Kl  exposed 
to  the  S.  westerly  winds  ; at}d  to  guard  against  their  in* 
fluence,  vessels  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse  in  that 
direction.  For  remarks  on  the  system  under  which  the 
trade  of  Naples  and  the  kingdom  generally  Is  coodueUxi, 
we  beg  to  rmer  to  the  previous  article.  Subjoinol  U 


An  Acc.oinrr  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles 
exported  from  Naples  in  IR38. 


Anlrlw. 

Qoantltt**.  1 Anklaa.  Qiuntltla*. 

Araate  • • lofw 

AVoMafia 

AnioMd  - 

Bon  a • . 

Hanwohavte 
HtomIj  ^^aottlaa 
Cook*  iMMt  - ,Va. 
CMkWa*«a,3fi. 
n».  do.  4ft.. 

Do.  hoopa  • bwndb. 
Do.  lofo  a bottatna 
CmuB  of  lonar  Ho. 
foral  MW 

fio.  wrought 
rwwi  rr  nr  rmmgT 
tto. 

^ - -law. 

rux 

(fwt  ocrtao  • 

WhMt 
Iwdun  eoni 
Data  • qr*. 

Baona  * tona 

Hortcata  • qw 

Paw  • tan* 

Lwpiua  • • qrv 

tifiMod  • i<m* 

Naj  > .humtlo. 
Lwmo  ot  lodUn 
w»n  • 

Ksf 

to  1 Lamb  and  ktd  *kln* 
S6  4 X ton*. 

t t 1 lootlwr  ilavM  pc>. 
M«  0 n Do.  pwtng*  . tona 
Ids  1 0 huca  • cookt 

4,StV  lanoa-iT poM*  • Iona 

4,016  < l.tqwonr*  paal* 

4.410  ,klaicaranl  • 
S.ltt  |M«ddarr«o4 
|o,790  'Dogrownd 
1 :»!;  Nu(Ht*ll 

Nat*  and  W’alnuti 
11  4 tOlir*o4l  > |I*U*- 

9 6 |6  l‘ttt«'V>  dnng  - tom 
Ko^.  wooikm 
9,797  ' Katoin*,  dried 

744  A 0Hilk,raw  - llo. 

t IS  0 Da.  manwfartwrtd 
0 19  s Do.  djad 
I.7W1  S M|)o.WMt« 

E»  IS  S Do.  IlMHlk.ML  No. 
719  M*.  HoA  Scop  - ton* 

aS7  9 J Hard  do. 

I.S74  Hilphor 
As  7 t Tindrr,  Ac.  • lb*. 
.9..')9S  Tallow  . tona 

I.44X  17  9 Do  « oudlai 
S.UO  Wo(^ 

Wina  In  cook* 

5.060  Do.  in  baOi** 

1/190  3 1 ZafTrwa  • - Iba. 

7 7 Oi 

145  ^ 1 
344.164 
.9  11  3 
9*A 

99  1.5  0 
674  7 0 
54  17  1 
69S  3 1 
90  IH  1 
70  H 3 
17  3 O 
3,07  4, .vw 
16  19  9 
344  6 3 
51  1 1 
139.919 

131, ITS 
.5,649  1 
1.5,41b  > 

9 15  9 
0 14  O 
96  5 0 
M.174  ' 
413  19  4 

904  16  0 ' 
9,4V.  1 

5.760  ! 

5,976  1 

During  the  same  year,  there  cleared  out  horn  the  har- 
bour l,2TJ  ships,  of  whirh  I.O.M  «<*re  Neapolitans,  80 
Kngllfth.i'J  French,  4l  Sardinian,  !tf)Tuscan.&c.  Naples 
and  Caitellamare  l»ave  about  2,'A*U  registered  vessels 
of  the  burden  of  nearly  lOO.OdO  tons.  The  duties  col- 
lected at  the  Neapolitan  custom-house  amount,  at  an 
average,  to  about  3,ri0U.000  ducats,  or  about  600.UUO/. 
a year. 

There  are  4 or  ft  companies  for  the  insurance  of  ships, 
and  1 for  lives.  Their  terms  are  generally  higher  than 
(hose  of  similar  establishroonts  in  London,  irimses  aro 
never  insured  at  Naples,  their  construction  rendering 
fires  very  rare.  The  companies  are  established  by  royal 
authority,  the  shareholders  being  only  liable  lor  the 
amount  of  their  shares . 

The  principal  merchants  of  Naples  are  all,  more  or 
less,  bankers.  Inasmuch  as  they  advance  money  on  letters 
of  credit,  aud  deal  in  foreign  exchange,  and  other  finan- 
cial operations.  But  the  only  banking  establishment  at 
present  In  existence.  Is  the  Bank  of  the  Two  hiciiies, 
founded  hy  gnverument,  and  guarauti'eil  by  the  pusies- 
sloti  of  landed  property,  it  is  nut  a lunk  for  the  issue 
of  notes  uQ  credit,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  but  fur 
their  Issue  on  deposits  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburg.  Guverninent  makes  all  its  payments 
by  means  of  notes  nr  orders  on  the  h.iuk  ; and  iney  aro 
iMUed  to  Indirlduiils  for  whatever  sums  they  desire,  on 
(heir  paying  an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the  bank. 
These  notes  or  orders  form  a considerable  part  of  tho 
circulating  medium  of  Naples ; they  are  paid  in  cash  on 
demand.  The  building  occupied  by  tlie  bank  is  ouc  of 
finest  In  the  city. 

Gotemmeiit  has  also  established  a discount  office, 
where  bills  Indorsixlby  3 persons  of  good  credit,  and  not 
at  more  than  3 months'  dale,  are  discounted  at  4 per  cent. 
Gutxis  arc  universally  sold  at  long  credits,  mostly  from  4 
to  8 months,  and  fur  manufactured  go^s  sctiiclimes 
longer.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  at  (he  rate  of  it  ;»er 
cenL  oer  annum.  Merchants  are  arranged  by  the  Clum- 
ber or  Commerce  into  A different  cLisses.  and  a 6 months* 
rrmiii  Is  given  ut  tho  rii*tom-hmiso  fur  duties,  to  the  ex* 
tcntofr.0,0ij0,4t),fX)(i.  do.ono,  2r).O00,  and  IS.UOO  ducat*,  to 
individiult.  according  to  the  class  tn  which  (hey  h.ipprn 
to  be  enruUnl.  But  this  is  of  little  importance,  os  the 
troiisacliutiB  of  a tnerchaiit  must  be  very  limiteil  Indeed 
if  the  duties  he  have  to  luy  be  not  much  more  than  the 
credit  he  is  allowed.  High  discriminating  duties  are 
charged  on  all  foreign  ships  entering  (he  port. 

Societt/  in  \apifs  has  undergone  many  consi* 
derabJe  changca  during  the  present  century;  but 
ita  distinguishing  features  have  not  materially 
varied  for  a lengthemHi  perioii,  and  Goldstniiha 
admirable  picture  of  Italian  manners  is  still  more 
applic.'ible  to  this  than  to  ony  other  portion  of  the 
|>eninsula  : — 

Bui  wnall  (he  bHw  that  sen**  alone  bestows, 

And  aentaal  tdisa  U oU  the  notion  knows. 

In  tlnrtd  hesut;  groTte  end  Srldt  mytmr, 

Man  sewnt  the  onJt  iCTOWth  that  dwImUcs  here. 

('untreated  {anils  tbruuah  nil  his  mnoners  retgB  : 

Tbuu«h  |uee,  lusurkan ; thouch  sabndaal're,  «ain  ; 

Tbo*^(h  ornre,  yet  iridinc : MwJoaa,  jet  uatrwe  t 
And  even  In  peaance  idnnnlng  slaa  nnew. 

I'he  nobility  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  as  fund  as  erer  of  splendour  and  parade. 
Previously  to  tho  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Prench,  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
very  poor  ; and  the  changes  introduced  in 
180^  and  the  subdivision  ot  property  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  interval,  have  considerably  re- 
duced the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  Ibrmerly 
large  estates.  **  I'itles  are  here  so  common 
that  you  find  at  every  comer  Prencipi  or  de 
Prencipi  without  a virtue  or  a ducat.”  The  rage 
for  carriages  and  equipages  is  as  great  at  this 
moment  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  T)r,  Moore : 

**  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks  do  not 
walk;  those  who  cannot  afford  a carriage  arc^ 
doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to  church  with  one 
or  two  poor  devils  hired  for  the  occasion,  who 
put  on  antimiaicd  liverr,  and  carry  a book  or 
a cushion.  1 am  told  that  husbands  sometimes 
perform  the  office,  trusting  probably  that  (hey 
shall  escape  recognition  under  the  disguise  of  a 
footman,  and  choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the 
expense  of  pride.  The  roofs  of  the  huuses,  whirh 
are  flat,  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs  in 
boxes,  afford  air  and  exercise  to  the  women, 
lib  3 
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'I'hiis  living  in  idle  rotircmcnl,  their  mind  is  ex- 
clusively bent  on  the  nic.ins  of  procuring  aluvcr  ; 
and  the  tales  of  I^K'cuciu  anti  Lafuniaine  con- 
vey a likeness  of  their  moral  habits  and  manners.” 
{SimuntCs  Ita/'/,  435.) 

'l*hc  numh.Ts  and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were 
greatly  dimini^!K-d  by  the  nu*asures  adopU'd  by 
the  French  ; and  though  both  have  bivn  increased 
since  the  Ke*toration,  their  wealth  has  not 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
I'hey  are,  speaking  generally,  poor,  ignorant, 
and  servile;  atid  though  the  outwanl  forms  of 
religion  be  res|K‘eted,  it  has  nowhere  so  little  real 
influence  as  at  Naples.  'ITie  lawyers,  merchants 
physicians,  artists  and  such-like  persons,  form 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  valuable  }x>rtioii 
of  society. 

'1‘he  iazzaroni,  so  prominent  In  the  descrip- 
tions of  Naples  formerly  included  most  part  of 
the  lowerclasses,  comprising  street-|x>rters,  hawk- 
ers. water-earners,  boatmen,  hackney-coachmen, 
mendicants,  Ac.  Their  numbers  were  loosely 
estimated  at  from  30,C00  to  40,0(X),  and  they  were 
laid  to  constitute  a distinct  race,  immersed  in 
poveny,  only  half-clolhed  and  not  half-fed,  with- 
out lodging  and  sleeping  in  the  o|>en  air  in  the 
^irches  or  churches  and  other  public  buildinga. 
liut  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  laaznroni,  pro- 
perly to  called,  or  the  houseless  poor,  are  merely 
the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  they  owe 
their  gipsy-like  complexion  and  cast  of  features 
Ui  their  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 
It  is  singular  that  wretches  in  so  destitute  .1  con- 
dition, and  frequently  involved  in  all  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  should,  speaking  generally,  be 
remarkable  for  their  line  symmetrical  and  miis- 
cul.ir  forms,  andbedi8tingiii>hed  by  their  vivacity 
and  humour.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  for 
many  years  past  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
lazzaroni  ; and,  under  Murat,  many  of  them 
were  drafted  into  the  army.  13ut  they  are  still 
extremely  numerous;  Mr.  Maclaren  says  he  saw 
numbers  of  half-cloihed  wretches  (lazzaroni) 
asKep.  in  sunny  days,  on  the  paventent  of  the 
i'hiaja.  TTiey  arc  the  refuse  of  civilisation,  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  savages.  It  is  said  there  are 
individuals  among  them  who  do  not  know  their 
uwn  rtames,  and  who  go  to  the  priest  and  confess 
anonymously,  owning  sins  of  whoso  designation 
ill  the  Decalogue  they  arc  ignorant.”  L'nless 
w hen  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  excitement,  the  laxzaroni  are 
neither  turbulent  nor  licentious  ; but  on  such 
occasions  the^  evince  all  the  sanguinary  ferocity 
of  savages.  They  seem,  however,  to  w wholly 
incapable  of  any  vigorous  or  long-continued  ex- 
ertion for  any  public  purpose,  and  may,  s|>caking 

fcnermlly,  be  rt^ardedas  submissive,  docileslaves. 

t used  to  be  a common  saying  at  Naples,  that, 
to  keep  the  populace  quiet,  three  things  only 
were  necessary— and  Jbrcftt  ; that  is 
shows,  food,  and  gibbets  ! Ami  this  compendious 
principle  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepute,  though 
certainly  they  arc  supplied  with  but  a very  scanty 
portion  of /arine. 

Lottery  oflices  are  extremely  numerous  in 
^Naples,  and  have,  as  might  be  expected,  a most 
injurious  operation.  Tickets  arc  so  sulidivided, 
tliat  i>hHres  may  be  purchascvl  for  about  : the 
moral  pestilence  consequently  deiicends  to  the 
very  lowest  rank.s,  and  even  the  lazzaroni  are 
speculators.  There  are,  probably,  a greater  num- 
ber of  pick-pockets  in  Naples  than  in  any  other 
city  ; and  deceit  and  falsehood  are  so  common 
as  hardly  to  excite  attention.  'I'he  donnf  liberc 
ate  iilsii  extremely  numerous. 

Owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  its  mild  cli- 


mate, a large  proiiortioii  of  the  pop.  of  Naples 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  streets,  and  to  cairy 
on  their  business  out  of  doors ; and  the  compe- 
tition arising  among  parties  so  situated,  mis 
probably  given  rise  to  that  universal  tunnuil  and 
effort  to  attract  notice,  that  is  at  once  so  gro- 
' lesque  and  so  di^^gusiing  to  a stranger. 

I “ Naples”  MVS  .Mr.  Forsyth,  “ in  its  interior, 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  'I'he  crowd  of  Iami- 
i don  is  uniform  and  unintelligible:  it  is  a double 
line  in  quick  motion  ; it  is  the  crowd  of  husi- 
; ness.  '1 ’he  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a general 
tide,  rolling  up  and  down ; and  in  the  middle  of 
j this  tide,  a hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you 
: arc  swept  on  by  the  current,  there  you  are 
I wheeled  round  by  the  vortex. 
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A diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  the 
streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a carpenter’s  bench, 
you  arc  lost  among  shoemakers’  stools,  you  da*>h 
among  the  pots  of  a maccaroni  stall,  and  you 
escape  behind  a laxzaroni't  nighl-baskcL  In 
this  region  of  ^ricature,  every  bargain  sounds 
like  a battle : the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of 
the  ^otL^ue : some  of  their  church  proccaKiuns 
would  frighten  a war-horse. 

'*  The  mole  seems,  on  bolydays,  an  epitome  of 
the  town,  and  exhibits  most  of  its  humours. 
Here  stand.v  a methodisticral  friar  preaching  to 
one  row  of  lazzaroni ; there.  Punch,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  holds  forth  to  a crowd. 
Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles 
|>erformed  by  a sacred  wax- work,  on  which  he 
rubs  his  agnuse.t,  and  sells  them,  thus  Impri'g- 
nated  with  grace,  for  a grain  a piece.  Ueyoml 
him  arc  quacks  in  huiiaar  unitunns,  exalting 
their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  ns  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  *l'hc 
next  prxjt'isore  is  a dog  of  knowledge,  great  in 
his  own  little  circle  oT  admirers.  Opposite  to 
him  stnod  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centres 
of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a motley  audience, 
seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a tragi-cmnic 
fUoiofot  who  reads,  sings,  and  gesticulates  old 
Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  l^aladins. 

**  If  Naples  be ‘a  paradise  inhabited  by  devils,* 
I am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the  low. 
est  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the 
animal  happy  — a delicious  climate,  high  spirits, 
a facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a con- 
science  which  gives  no  pain,  a convenient  igno- 
rance of  their  duty,  and  a church  which  enMires 
heaven  to  every  ruffian  that  has  faith.  Here 
tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ; filth  is  not  misery  to  them  who 
arc  burn  to  it ; and  a few  fingerings  of  macca- 
roni can  wind  up  the  rattling  machine  for  theday. 

“ They  arc,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth 
that  do  not  pretend  to  virtue.  On  their  own 
stage  they  suffer  the  Ncajmlitan  of  the  drama 
to  be  alway.x  a rogue.  Ii  detected  in  thef),  a 
lazzaroni  will  ask  yon,  with  impudent  surfirise, 
how  you  could  jxissibly  expect  a poor  man  to  be 
an  angel.  Yet  what  arc  the^o  wretches?  M hy, 
men  whose  persons  might  stand  as  models  to  a 
sculptor;  who<c  gestures  strike  you  with  the 
coininamling  energv’  of  a savage;  whose  lan- 
guage. gaping  and  iirund  as  it  is.  when  kindled 
, by  piivsioii,  hursts  into  oriental  metaphor;  whu:«c 
ideas  are  coopetl,  indeed,  within  a narrow  circle 
, —but  a circle  in  which  they  are  invittcible.  If 
you  attack  them  there,  you'  are  beaten.  1 heir 
j exertion  of  soul,  their  humour,  their  fancy,  ilK  ir 
! (|uickness  of  argmm-ut,  tbeir  address  at  t’iuttery. 
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Ihi’ir  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and  | 
grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a luzsaroni  himsi'lf. 

“ These  gifts  of  nature  arc  left  to  luxuriate 
unreprussed  by  education,  l)V  any  notions  of  ho- 
nesty, or  habiu  of  labour.  lienee  their  ingenuity 
is  wasted  in  crooked  little  views.  Imenl  on  the 
piddling  game  of  cheating  only  for  their  own 
day,  Uiey  let  the  great  chance  lately  go  bv,  atul 
icA  a few  immortal  |>atriots  to  stake  tlieir  all  for 
posterity,  and  lose  iu”  ( I’n.  5J64— 2<>7.,  and  412.  ) i 

**  The  people,’*  says  Al.  Simund,  **  seem,  in 
general,  peaceful  anJ  contented,  unconscious  of 
\>ant  at  lca.st ; they  consume  little,  and  that  little 
is  cheap.  For  three  grains  a day  (three  half- 
pence sterling)  a man  nas  his  lill  of  maccaroni, 
and  fur  three  grains  more  he  may  have  his  friltusa 
(verv  good  lish  or  vegotables  fried  in  oil)  at  any 
of  U)e  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant  cooks , 
about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only  luxury  of 
the  gastronomic  kind  within  bis  reach.  A glass 
of  ice-w'atcr  costs  one  sixth  of  a grain  (one 
twelfth  part  of  a penny  sterling),  and,  if  pro- 
|>crly  sen.soncd  with  lime-juice  and  sugar,  two 
grains.  Fhe  price  of  these  things  is  kept  down 
by  government,  ice  or  harden^  snow  being 
abundantly  supplied  at  the  public  expense  from 
natural  ice-houses,  in  certain  cavernous  rocks 
above  Stahiae  and  Sorrento,  and  even  on  Vesu- 
vius- The  ice  in  baskets  i.s  made  to  slide  down 
the  mountain,  along  light  ropes,  into  boats, 
v^hich  sail  across  the  bay  during  the  night,  and 
land  their  precarious  cargoes  before  day. 

“ 'I*he  lower  people  have  clubs,  where  they 
a<:scinble  twenty  or  thirty  together,  and  contri- ! 
bute  each  one  grain  for  wine  of  an  evening. 
'I'hey  elect  a president  and  vice-president.  'I'hc 
president  calls  u]>on  one  of  the  members  to  drink 
a glass  of  wine  filled  by  the  vice-president ; but 
wheti  the  tnember  challenged  is  about  to  lake  it, 
the  vice-president  has  the  right  to  say,  I take  it 
for  myself,  and  actually  drink  it  to  his  health;  a | 
standing  joke,  which  he  may  repeat  as  long  as 
he  pleaNes,  or  as  long  as  he  can,  but  which  tlie  { 
disapjKiinted  expectant,  who  has  the  laugh  of 
the  company  against  him,  does  not  alw'ays  relish; 
and  in  the  end  there  is  sometimes  fighting  and 
stabbing.”  (P.  432.) 

Thn  country  round  Naples  Is  the  most  beautiful  that 
ran  wi4I  be  Intaylned.  ana  is  peculiarly  Interotine  from 
Its  cbusical  aitdclatlons.  VifKil  « as  buried  hi  the  tinme- 
dUle  ridnity  uf  the  city : and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
rnausolemn  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  leading 
from  the  promenade  of  Chiajn  totheerottu  of  I'ausiUppo, 
is  said  to  hare  ronUlned  the  remiuns  of  the  prince  of 
l«uin  poets.  There  is,  however,  no  really  go^  foun- 
dation for  this  fitutement 

The  gruttu  of  Pausilinpo,  now  alluded  to,  is  a lunnd 
cut  through  the  hill  ui  that  name,  tiring  a part  uf  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Foisuuil.  It  is  about  two-thirdi  of 
a mile  in  lengUi,  60  ft.  in  height,  and  broad  enough 
to  lerve  for  a highway.  This  work  is  of  great,  but  un- 
known, antiquity.  Seneca,  in  hisl!i7th  eplsltr,  complains 
bitterly  of  its  length,  darkness,  and  dust.  (ArArf  Hh  tar~ 
ctre  longitu,  nikil  iUii/aucibus  ob»curiu$  ; etiam  ti  ionu 
kalxrfl  luerm,  pvleu  a^fi:rret.)  Its  dimentUins  were, 
however,  enlarged  In  I6&7  i and  It  is  now  well  paved  aiui 
llgi.tod  with  lamps  by  day  as  well  as  hy  night.  (For 
further  information  as  to  the  environs  of  Naph-i.  see  the 
articles  Rai«,  lUaci XAKSt;)i,  Poarsii,  Forzeou,  Vc- 
si’vtiTH,  &c.,  In  this  work.) 

Ihsiuricat  — Naples  Is  very  andenl.  It  was 

founded  by  the  ;>oople  of  Cums,  a colony  from  Cireeve, 
who  gradually  spre.'id  thrmtelvee  round  the  U.ty  of 
Kaplei,  and  was  called  from  this  clrcumtUnce  Neapolls, 
or  the  new  city.  It  was  also  called  Farthenoj>o,  from  its 
being  the  burying-p1acc  of  one  of  the  sirens  of  111.11  name. 
{Velicitu  Paterculuty  lib.  I.  cap.  4.;  Strabo,  lib.  x.) 
it  was,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a ('rct’k 
city  ; Its  inhiib.  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  were  lung 
distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  the  manners  ami 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this  account,  ac- 
cording to  'I'Acltus,  that  It  was  selected  by  Nero  to  make 
his  diihut  on  the  stage  ; such  a proceeding  being  less  offen- 
sive there,  and  lew  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  scml- 
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raents,  ih.iu  In  Rome.  (Tttciti  Hitt.  IIU  xv. 

Kapil'S,  in  truth,  w as  then,  as  now,  a chosen  seat  ot  plea- 
sure. Ils  hot  l>allis  were  ret'koned  niual  to  those  of  Bala* ; 
nml  the  number  .iiid  excellence  of  Us  theatres  and  othei 
plan's  of  amusimient.  Us  matchless  sreiiery,  the'mihUu-ss 
of  the  cliiuatc,  and  the  luxury  nnd  elTeininary  of  the  in- 
Imb..  innde  It  a favourite  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  Inx- 
urlrms  ttomaiis.  and  justifies  Ovid  tn  calling  it  tn  otia 
nalnm  Parlkfnnpctu,  After  the  fall  of  the  lionmn  em- 

E're.  it  ujiderwent  in.iny  vicissitudes.  It.  however,  early 
*cainr  the  cap.  of  the  modern  kingdom  uf  Naples  ; and. 
mdwithsUmding  the  cidamilh-s  It  has  suflVred  from  war, 
(Mrlhouakes,  ke.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  popuhius 
rity  or  Italy,  and  one  of  the  must  inlcrcstlng  that  is  any 
where  to  met  with.  (Beiiide*  the  authorities  alreotly 
refernxl  to,  see  Sfrrhiari,  SinHtUca  d' ItaUa^  part*-  letU- 
ina,  passim  ; (^iaiU  SlatenuHt  uf  the  l‘opuiati<m  uf 
Sapi(t  QH  tkt  Iff  uf  January,  iHgK;  Stark' t and  I'ai- 
Urp’$iJMidf$;  Com.Dtct.f  Mncf(re]for'»  Report, 

N’AlUIONNK  (an.  aVorAo  ,Var/jws),  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  dep.  Aude.  about  4 m,  8.  from  the  Aude, 
and  7 ur  8 ni.  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  a lunl- 
able  canal  that  unites  It  with  the  sea,  on  the  ona 
•and,  and  with  the  river  on  the  other,  and  which 
also  unites  it  with  the  Canal  du  Midi,  a tittle  to  the 
N.  of  the  Aude,  A2  tn.  K.W.  Montpellier,  and  34  m. 
N.  by  B.  Perpignan  ; lat.  43®  II'  13"  N.,  long.  5®  </  24" 
E.  rop..  in  ex.  com..  10,7b2.  It  stands  in  a One 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a wail  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  four  gales.  Streets  narrow  and  tortuous, 
and  houses  mean  andill-buJIt ; it  is  divided  by  the  canal 
iuto  two  nearly  equal  parts,  la  Bourg  and  la  ViUe,  con- 
nected by  three  bridges;  and  U plentifully  supplied  with 
watiT  by  numerous  fountains  connected  wiin  springs 
outside  the  walls.  The  esplanade,  or  Place  det  Barqurtf 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a fine  open  space  ; but  ita 
beauty  is  mucli  impaired  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
vegetation.  Other  promenades  are  formed  near  the 
gates ; on  the  banks  of  the  canal  is  a fine  public  walk, 
planted  with  tre^,  and  the  environs  generally  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Narboiino  has  few  buildings  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  catbetiral  and  wrihbUbop's  palace. 
The  former,  built  In  the  hVlh  and  I4(h  renturiot,  is  uue 
of  the  flniMit  specimens  of  Gothic  ardiiiccture  in  Europe: 
the  choir,  however,  is  the  only  part  complete,  the  nave, 
cummenetd  in  17UM,  bring  unSnisliod.  Two  towers  rite 
from  its  \V.  cud:  but  they  are  deficient  In  that  lightness 
and  elegance  ivbservahle  in  sliidLir  structures  of  the 
same  «ra.  The  archbishop’s  palace  (celebrated  in  his- 
tory, as  having  been  the  place  where  Louis  XIII.  signed 
the  order  for  the  trial  of  Ue  Thou  and  Clnq-Mari),  is 
an  ancient  caMellated  building  iu  Uie  Place  des  Baruurs, 
havl^  attached  to  It  a mosnivc  square  tower,  built  In 
the  Middle  Ages:  in  the  front  court  are  the  remains 
of  a marble  altar,  erected  by  the  Narbonnese  to  Au- 
gustus C»sar.  and.  in  the  garden,  a fine  tomb  of  whito 
marble.  The  two  par.  churches  are  ancient  and  mns- 
sive  stniclurf-s.  but  laiUt  in  very  bad  taste,  and  rt  mnrk- 
altle  oiity  lor  some  curious  sculptures.  The  other  chief 
buildings  are  three  hospitals,  tho  exchange,  arsenal, 
turracks.  prison,  a mioeum,  theatre,  and  public  baths. 
Narbonne  is  (he  sent  of  a tribunal  of  original  juriMiiciion 
and  commerce ; and  has  some  silk  filatures,  fabrics  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  worsted  caps,  and  paper,  with  nti- 
meruus  distilleries,  poUcries.  chemk^l  works,  tan- 
yards.  Ac.  It  is  Che  ccDiro  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade 
of  the  dcp..  and  the  principal  support  of  its  inhabitants 
is  derived  from  Iu  trade  in  wine-  com,  brandy,  silk, 
oil,  salt  (obtained  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons  1, 
wax,  and  nurvey,  which  it  exports,  partly  to  &irdenux. 
by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  partly  to  Marseilles  and 
other  markets  on  the  Mediterranean,  by  Us  port  of  La 
Nouvcile,  At  the  motith  of  the  canal  on  which  it  it 
built.  The  honey  of  Narbonne  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  tho  world.  *'  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  owing  (o  the 
variety  of  rvourishment  fur  tho  bees.  The  hives  are 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  E'rom  die  gardens 
of  Narbonne  they  are  carried  to  the  meadows  in  the 
neighbourhood ; and  they  are  afterwards  conveyed  30 
or  40  m..  as  far  as  the  low  Pyrenees,  so  that  the 
treasures  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  mounuins,  are 
oil  rilletl  to  produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  |u  Ehg- 
bind  this  system,  though  doubtless  It  would  be  ndraii- 
logeous.  could  not  effect  what  it  aceompHshes  at  Nar- 
I bonne,  because  numerous  aromatic  plants,  abrnindlng 
j in  the  8.  of  France,  are  not  indigenous  to  Great  Uriulo. 

I It  is  uf  a much  higher  flavour  than  any  other  honey, 

, and  so  odoriferous  tiut  one  might  fancy  himself  eating 
: a hounuet."  (tnalii;  StPtttfrlattd.  France. ^c.,  p.  21 1.) 
Fruit  IS  extremely  abundant  and  cheap.  'I'he  wages  of 
labour  do  not  exceed  a franc  a day,  but  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  obtained  at  the  same'rasy  rate.  Meat, 
however,  is  uuC  reckoned  among  them  by  the  lower 
orders;  for  ^ at  Narlxwine  we  have  got  so  hu*  south, 
as  to  discover  something  of  those  Indolent  habits  which 
produce,  in  still  more  southern  countries,  a disusta 
B b 4 
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tnr  att  ei«tfion  bejrood  ihM  naccitary  to  presarra 
extitcDca,  aiui  which  lltnM  the  neccMHiM  of  Um  to  the  | 
Batural  productions  of  the  toil."  (P.SIl.)  It  la  worthy  i 
ef  re;nan,  also,  that  the  drees  of  the  peasantry  to  the  | 
IScIrhhourhood  bears  a strikiof  reeeswanca  to  that ; 
srom  by  the  CaCalonUns.  The  neighbourhood  Is  fertile 
In  com,  but  Is  rendered  tsnbealthr  ta  sommer  by  the 
salt  lagoons  fringing  the  shores  or  the  Maditei  ranean. 
There  are  omerous  salt*pans,  and  marble  is  quarried 
near  the  town. 

•SarAo.  one  of  the  most  andent  towns  of  Gaul,  and  the 
chief  dtjr  of  the  Volcv  Arecomid,  was  funned  hilo  a ‘ 
Roman  colony  «aa>  116  B.c;  JuUiu  Caesar  further 
enlarged  It  ^ sending  thHher  the  veterans  of  the  tenth 
legion,  and  Cicero  (Or.  pro  M.  Foiiteio,  c.l-)  terms  It 
o3onia  mottrvntm  etnmm,  spccsi/a  popuU  Rommwi  ae 
prDp^psacWwm.  At  the  distribution  of  Gaul  Into  pr«>  i 
vloces  by  Augustus  ft  garc  Its  name  to  the  S.W.  pro* 
elnce,  called  Narbomentit : Mela  speaks  of  It  as  a place  | 
mmdt  oiim  teniM  musititun  ntme  d WMsca  d drrws  est, 
and  Strabo  deslgitalcs  It  as  the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  ' 
Its  public  buildings,  and  great  cooRnercial  wealth,  are  | 
mentioned  by  other  authors ; but  the  present  remains 
of  its  andent  grandeur  are  confeied  to  a few  fragments 
and  inscriptions,  chicly  incorporated  in  the  trails  of  the 
towa  It  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Visigoths  a.d.  462, 
and  was  shortly  after  made  the  cap.  of  thdr  kinminro. 
In  7ti0  it  was  Uken  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  Pepin-ie- 
bref  in  7S0 ; after  many  v idwltudes  It  was  lloalV  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  ofVrance  In  the  early  part  m the 
I6tb  century.  Its  andent  walls  were  demolisbed  hr 
Simon  de  Hootfbrt  during  the  wars  against  the  Albi- 
genset : those  fay  which  It  is  now  surrour^ed  having  been 
constructed,  oonslderabir  witnin  the  limits  of  the  old 
walls,  by  Francis  1.  It  has,  at  dUfrrent  times,  suffered 
aeverdy  from  tbe  plague.  In  the  wars  of  the  League, 
Narbonne  embraren  tlw  cause  of  the  Huguenots ; but  In 
l.'iOl  it  submitted  to  Heorr  IV.  {Hmgo,  art.  dude ; 
Guide  du  Voy,  em  France ; JugUe.'i 

NARDO  (an.  Hrritum).  a town  of  the  NeapolUan 
dom..  prov.  Otranto,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  road  from  I.«oce 
to  Gallipoli.  16  m.  S.S.w.  the  former,  and  lOm.  N.S.K. 
tbe  latter,  dty.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  Is  a siibstanclM. 
•ouiisbing  town,  neatly  built,  and  well  paved.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see  ; and  has  numerous  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  the  raw  material  of 
which  U grosm  la  Its  rlclnily.  It  was  a place  of  some 
note  in  antiquity,  as  a city  of  the  Malentines } and  was 
held  in  esteem  as  a seminary  of  learning  as  late  as  tbe 
middle  of  the  lAth  century.  (Creecis’i  Tour,  ^c.,  pp. 
13K,  139  ; Rau^oidi) 

NARSI  (an.  Ncewfjswm  and  Xensie),  a town  of 
Central  Italy.  Papal  States,  deleg.  Kpoletn,  on  a lofty 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nera  (an.  A*ar), 
44  m.  N.  by  B.  Ronm  Pop.  about  3,600.  The  town 
has  nothing  but  its  antiquity  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  recommeisd  it:  it  is  badly  ouilt,  with  steep  and  ! 
narrow  streets,  and  exhibits  erery  mark  of  poverty  and  I 
decay.  It  Km  a cathedral,  sererml  other  churches, 
numerous  ranrents,  a modem  aqueduct,  which  supplies  ■ 
several  public  fountains,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphU  i 
theatre.  But  it  Is  {^ncipaliy  celebrated  for  the  remains  ! 
of  a noble  bridge  thrown  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar,  ; 
constructed  after  tbe  Ktruscan  mKhod,  of  large  blocks 
of  marble  without  cement : It  U suppo^  to  hare  been 
origlaally  upwards  of  630  ft.  In  len^h.  Only  one  of 
tbe  archies  remains  perfect,  the  span  of  which  is  above 
00  ft. : Che  piers  supporting  It  are  ^ ft.  In  breadth.  Ad- 
dison styles  this  bodge  "one  of  the  stateliest  ruins  in 
Italr;”  and  few  reUcs  of  antiquity  are  better  adapted 
to  impress  the  mind  with  high  ideu  of  Roman  mag- 
niflceoce.  Naml  was  the  birth-place  of  tbe  Emperor 
Nerva.  ( Crmmtr’M  Aneieui  iialg,  1.  i77,  378. ; ilims- 
potdi;  CondcT't  J 

NARO  (supposed  to  be  the  an.  Va^ww).  a town  ofi 
Sicily,  Intend.  GtrgeiUi,  rep.  cant.,  on  the  Naro  (an.  i 
Hjfpiu),  13  m.  B.  by  S.  Glrgvntl,  and  31  m.  S.W.  Calta-  I 
nisetts.  Pop.,  In  1831,  lo.KM.  It  it  situated  on  an  I 
eminence,  surrounded  by  picturesque  valleys  and  glens ; 
has  a royal  college,  and  a house  of  refuge,  and  some  trade 
In  oil.  wine,  ana  sulphur,  which  last  it  very  abundant  in 
Mi  vicioItT.  Many  sepulclires,  medals,  and  other  vestiges 
of  antiquity,  have  been  found  here.  {Suyik'$  SieUff, 
p.  903. : Diel  Oiag. ; Grtofoisf'.  Di*.  deUa  aictiia.) 

NARRAINGUNGR,  a considerable  trading  town  of 
British  India,  prov.  Bengal,  distr.  I>acca-3eUlpore,  on  a , 
branch  ^ the  Brahtnuutra,  8 m.  8.B.  Dacca.  1.^.  83^  I 
37'  N . : tong.  90°  3V  R.  Pop  estimated  at  l&.(W0.  The  ' 
Inhaliltants  carry  on  a large  trade  In  salt,  grain,  tobacco,  i 
and  lime  ; and  the  b)wn  exhibits  a acene  of  bustle  and 
activity  Midom  witnessed  In  a communUy  of  Bengalese. 
The  boitka  of  tbe  river  are  studded  wHh  ludigo  factories, 
and  tbe  rtmains  of  forts  erected  to  repel  former  Inva- 
sions of  the  Arracauete.  (HitmtUou'i  E.  /.  Ges.) 

N Alt  V.4,  a town  of  P.uropean  Russia,  gof.  of  Peters- 
burg. IM1  the  NarnvA.  about  Mm.  from  its  mouth,  and 
81  in.  W.  S.W.  St.  Petersburg,  lat.  A0»  S3'  53"  N.,  and  ^ 
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long  »•  U*  0y*  B.  Pop.  8,000.  H b divided  laco  xm 
old  and  more  recent  part ; the  latter,  placed  on  high 
ground,  is  sunounded  with  fortlflcatlons  In  a good  state 
of  repair,  and  consists  of  respectable  stone  houaes ; the 
lower  and  older  pelt  compritlng  only  a few  wretched 
wooden  teoemenls,  wtCh  two  churches,  one  of  which  be* 
longs  to  tbe  Greek,  tbe  other  to  tbe  Lutheran,  rellgioa- 
Three  other  chur^es,  a town-hall,  exchange,  and  the 
balf-ruirwms  fortress  of  Ivangorod  (bulK  (n  i498,  by  tbe 
Czar  Ivan  ill.  VasslUevltch},  are  the  only  other  public 
ediflees. 

The  place,  in  fhet,  would  not  he  worth  notice  but  for 
the  famous  battle  fought  in  Its  vicioitr.  on  tbe  30th  of 
November,  1700 ; when  Charles  XII..  king  of  Sweden,  at 
tbe  head  of  only  8,600  men,  attacked  and  forced  the 
entrenched  ramp  of  the  Russian  army,  consisting  of 
about  H0.n(i0  men,  which  bad  been  besieging  Narva.  The 
Swedes  gained  a complete  victory.  Above  IH.OOO  Russians 
were  killed  In  thdr  Intrenchments,  besMet  a great 
number  drowned  to  the  river : next  day  above  80.00(1 
Russian  troops  surrendered  to  tbe  SwedM,  by  whom 
they  were  disarmed,  and  dlsmlued.  This  extraordinary 
succeM  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  above  900  men ! On 
hearing  of  this  disaster,  the  czar.  Peter  the  Great,  said, 
" Je  bien  gue  tee  Smfdoii  nom  bottront  kmg  irmpt ; 
mau  4 ta  Jtn  it  mm$  apprtudromt  cue  atewscs  d let 
emiicrc  a^  the  event  proved  that  be  was  in  the  right, 
(See  Foltaire,  ifittoire  de  Ckarlet  XU.,  liv.  il.) 

NASBDY,  a decayed  market-town  and  par.  of  Rng- 
land.  ca  Northampton,  bund.  GoHsboro^h,  ll|  m. 
N.N.W.  Northampton,  and  73  m.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  3,690  arret.  Pop..  In  1831, 707.  This  village  for- 
merly possessed  a marxet  and  a worsted  manufactory^ 
but  they  hare  long  ceased  to  exist ; and  tbe  market 
croM,  In  the  centre  of  tbe  village,  is  tbe  ouly  extant  sign 
of  its  past  tanpoftance. 

But,  bow  untmportaot  soever  In  ether  respects,  thia 
trifling  Tillage  will  be  ever  memorable  in  Brimh  history 
for  the  battle  fought  near  it  on  tbe  14th  of  June.  1646, 
between  the  myallsts  under  Charles  L and  the  parlia- 
mentary army  commanded  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax. 
The  action  was  obstinate  and  well  contested  ; but  In  the 
end  the  parliamentary  leaders  gained  a complete  and  de- 
cisive victory.  The  loss  in  killed  oa  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal ; but  the  republicans  took  500  offlem  and 
4.000  soldiers,  and  all  tne  king's  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition. This  action  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the 
civil  war. 

N A 8 H V 1 1. 1.E,  a town  of  the  V.  States  of  N.  America, 
state  Tennessee,  of  which  k is  Che  cap.,  on  tbe  Cum- 
berland. 156  m.  S.  by  W.  IxMilsvlIle.  Pop.,  in  IHIO, 
5.566,  but  it  is  now  probably  little  short  of  lOJXW.  It  Is 
situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river.  adiarenC  to  fine 
hluA.  and  Is  well  built,  with  wMe  and  r^ilar  streets ; 
comprising,  besides  some  elegant  private  dwellings,  a 
court-house,  lunatic  asylum,  pmltratiary  on  the  Auburn 
plan,  tbe  halls  of  the  unlvt:rsttT,  U.  States  braorii  bank, 
market-house,  with  hotels,  cnurches.  Ac.  Tbe  town 
has  an  actire  and  pretty  extensive  trede : and  there  are 
some  manufactories,  comprising  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
rolUng-rollls,  tanneries,  Ac.  Steem  boats  ascend  as  far 
as  the  town,  the  frirdcn  of  steamers  belonging  to  which, 
in  IM3M,  amounted  to  5.4M|  tons  ; but  the  narigatton,  so 
far  as  respects  tbe  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  only  lasts  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  as  during  the  my  season 
the  boats  cannot  descend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland to  that  of  tbe  Ohio.  The  Vniversttr  of  Nash- 
ville, founded  In  1806,  has  six  professors,  and  U attended 
by  95  students : the  library  comprises  8JIO0  vols.  There 
Is  also  a lyceum,  and  the  town  issues  4 or  5 newspapers. 
{Ftmi'i  Grog.,  p.338. ; Murrau'i  Sneuci.,  Arocr.  ed., 
id.  677.) 

NASO  (an.  Agatbpmmm),  a town  of  Shrlly,  Intend. 
Messina,  distr.  Paltl,  cap.  cant^  on  the  Naso,  near  Us 
mouth.  In  the  Mediterranean.  10  m.  W.  by  8.  Paltl. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,336.  It  Is  situated  un  a hill,  in  a flnely 
wooded  and  healthy  neighbourhood  t is  walled,  and  has 
some  handsome  buildings : several  warehouses  on  the 
sea  shore  belong  to  Hs  inlusb.  It  acquired  some  notoriety 
in  1813.  by  reason  of  Its  pop.  having  refused  the  coosti- 
tution  then  nromulgateu,  and  armed  themselves  on 
half  of  king  Ferdinand.  ( SmutM't  Sicilu,  p.  99.  Ac.) 

NASSAU  (DUCHY  OF),  a state  of  W.  Germany, 
prlncittally  between  lat  .VP  and  5|d  N..  and  long.  7^  8w 
xndir  4.V  K.;  having  N.  and  W.  Rhenish  Prussia,  8. 
Hessc-Darmstadt,  and  B.  the  latter.  Hesse  ('asset,  tbe 
territ.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Prussian  circle  of  Wetxlar. 
I.ength,  N.  to  8.,  65  m.  •,  average  breadth,  about  33  m. 
Area,  about  1.800  sq.  m.  Pop.,Tn  I83h,  386,331.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  surface  It  hilly,  with  a general  slopo 
towards  the  W.  The  Taunus  incointaint  cover  the  8 . 
and  Che  Westerwald  the  N.  part  of  the  duchy ; the  Feid- 
berg.  the  highest  point  of  the  former,  rises  to  nearly 
3,7C0  ft. ; a^  the  Salsburg-hcad  {SnHburpker  Kopf}, 
in  the  Westrrwald,  reaches  th>  height  of  X.iiOU  ft.  ab«tva 
the  sea.  No  portion  of  level  surface  Is  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  be  called  a plain  ^ and  the  valleys  are  geno- 
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rtU7  narrow  and  cooftned.  thoufb  maajr  are  highly  pic* 
tun^ue. 

The  Rhine  form  a oonildrrable  portion  of  the  S.  and 
W.  boundariee.  The  Hayn  limitt  trie  duchy  to  the  S.B., 
and  the  Labn  lotertccta  ft  near  lu  centre,  bavlnf . for  the 
moat  part,  a 8.W.  courae.  The  Lahn  receives  wuhin  this 
duchy  the  KU,  Ena,  Aar,  Muhl,  kc.  s and  loins  the 
Rhine  at  l^ahosteln ; being  naviffable  as  far  as  w eilburg, 
14  lcJ^turs  from  lu  mouth.  There  are  no  lakes:  but 
Nassau  has  a number  of  mioeraJ  springs,  espei'luly  in 
the  Tauniu,  where  are  Brns,  Sellers,  Schlaiigenbad, 
Wietbaiieo,  Ac.,  among  the  most  frequented  spas  in 
Germany.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the  mounialus.partlni* 
larly  In  the  Westerwald.but  so  mild  In  the  sheltered  ral* 
that  the  vine  comes  to  very  considerable  perfection. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  in  the  Kheingau,  S. 
oS  Weisbaden  ts  10^  centlgr.,  or  50°  Fah.  Every  part  of 
the  duchy  is  tolerably  healthy.  The  soil  U no  where 
aetnarkahly  fertile,  but  only  a small  portion  of  it  is  bar. 
reo  ; it  Is  least  productive  la  the  N..  where,  however, 
there  are  good  natural  pastures.  A portion  of  the  soil 
in  Westerwald  Is  volcanic,  consisting  of  basalt  and  lava ; 
and  near  Wellburg  are  traces  of  an  extinct  volcano.  In 
IH3I,  of  l,8ri,.S41  e*orgr*is  of  land,  70*i,o(»4  were  arable, 
iiN),lSUIn  meadows,  15, .M3  in  vineyards,  7,473  In  gardens, 
nu  fewer  than  73C.377  In  woods,  occupy  with 
buildings,  luC.981  in  natural  pastures,  Ac.,  aixl  40,*i47 
altogether  waste.  Agriculture  u the  principal  branch  of 
industry.  The  land  is  mostly  divided  Into  small  parcels, 
which  are  not,  however,  fanned  by  their  actual  proprie- 
tors. **  The  whole  country,  from  the  Heidelberg  to  the 
Kbeingmu  aiMl  Hoinburg  muuntalns,  and  from  the  Rliinc 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Spessart  (which  tract  includes, 
betides  the  S.  part  of  Nassau,  part  uf  Hesse  IHrmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Hesse  Castel.  and  Bavaria),  presents  one 
uiilform  face.  This  plain  Is  divided  between  large  forests 
of  the  common  Pimu  s/7wifris,  occasionally  interst>crsed 
with  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  large  ILu  dUtrlcU  of 
corn  and  vegetables,  unrelieved  by  a single  tree  or 
hedge.  The  open  fields  are  divided  Into  small  patches, 
by  the  diffcretice  of  culture,  which  frequently  denotes 
like  boundaries  of  each  peasant's  little  farm.  The  farms 
rarely  exceed  50  acres : genUemen  farmers,  or  speculative 
agriculturists,  are  unknown  ; and  the  opposite  extreme, 
the  class  of  agricultural  day-labourors,  It  very  small. 
The  peaMnt  generally  holds  bis  lUUe  possession  at  a 
fixed  rent,  due  tu  the  ford  of  the  soil,  which  is  never  in- 
creased. lie  cannot  be  dispossessed  ; and  his  land  de- 
Kends  from  lather  to  son  subject  to  this  burthen— a 
tenure  much  resembling  English  copyholds.  Lribrtten^ 
irAqfr  (personal  vassalage)  is  now  coi^Iutely  aboll^ed 
in  this,  and.  Indeed,  In  moat  parts  of  C^rmany.**  (.4«> 
tumn  near  the  Hkine,  112,  U7.)  ^^lieat  is  grown  in  the 
valleys  of  the  larger  rivers ; but  on  the  uplands,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  are  almost  the  only  grains  cultivated,  with 
p<»tatoef  ; and  in  the  Westerwald,  buckwheat.  The  S. 
declivitlM  of  the  Taonus  are  covered  with  chestnut 
wooiia  and  orchards.  In  the  district  called  the  Rheituan^ 
further  S.,  along  the  Rhine  and  Mayn,  the  culture  or  the 
vine  occuplee  a large  share  of  attention.  The  finest 
growths  oi  the  Rhine,  as  Hockheim,  Steinherger,  Hude- 
shelin,  and  above  all  JobannUberg  (which  sec),  come 
from  this  duchy  { in  which  nearly  a third  part  as 
much  land  Is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  as  In  alt  Rhenish  Prussia.  {Bergkams.)  The  soil 
of  the  Rbeingau  Is  thin  and  sandy;  but  it  Is  well  ma. 
nured.  and  very  productive.  The  Hockheim,  properly 
so  called,  or  hack,  is  grown  at  Hockheim,  on  a liulc  hill 
behind  the  ancient  dwukery,  on  ■ space  of  about  8 acres, 
open  to  the  southern  sun,  and  sheltered  from  N.  winds 
by  the  town.  Each  acre  has  about  4,00n  vine  plants, 
valued  at  a ducat  each  ; and  the  little  hill  produce*,  in 
good  seasons,  about  18  large  casks  (kmneatat)  uf  wine, 
each  of  which  sells,  frequently  as  soon  as  made,  fur 
1,500  florins  (ISM.)  or  upwards.  A constant  supply  of 
water  Is  afforded  to  the  plants  by  a small  rlvufet,  and 
they  are  protected  from  too  much  wet  by  moveable 
wooden  sheds.  (Sekreiber,  171.)  But  there  Is  another 
vineyard  little  inferior  to  tbe  above;  and  the  sur- 
routMlng  lands  yield  an  abundant  produce  which,  as 
In  tbe  case  of  other  wines,  often  passes  for  the  first 
growths.  Tbe  produce  of  the  Steinberger  Tlnevard, 
which  beionged  to  tbe  suppressed  monastery  of  Eber- 
bach,  and  is  now  tbe  property  of  tbe  Grand  Duke,  Is  the 
strongest  of  all  tbe  Rbenlsh  wines ; ami.  In  favourable 
years,  has  raoeh  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  The 
Quantity  made  Is  about  300  bbds.,  of  which  about  60  Is 
4rst  rate,  and  has  occasionally  been  sold  on  the  spot  at 
10s.  a bottle.  ( //cisdrrsow  on  IfVnc,  223.)  Flax,  ocrop, 
fruits,  bops,  t^orco.  turnips,  and  chicory,  are  among 
the  other  principal  kinds  of  produce.  The  pastures  arc 
well  attended  to.  aiul  a gooo  many  crops  are  grown  for 
fodkier,  the  rearing  live  stock  being  an  Important  lirant-h 
of  husbandry.  Berghaus  estimates  that  there  are 
head  of  cattle,  126,000  sheep,  and. M.OOO  hog*  in  the  dm-hy. 
{Attg.  fJindeT,  ^c.,  iil.513.)  The  varhkut  bretnls  arc 
said  to  be  Improving.  Bscs  are  numerous,  and  game 
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abounds  in  the  woods.  Iron,  lead,  copper  and  silver  are 
the  principal  mineral  products ; bovey  coal  also  is  found 
In  the  Westerwald,  and  chalk,  marble,  roofllng  slate,  and 
potters*  cUy  elsewhere.  kUning,  forges  Ac.  are  esti- 
mated to  emplcw  8/)00  workmen.  Working  In  anetal*  is, 
however,  the  cnief  branch  of  manufactttnng  industry ; 
the  other  manufactures  are  mostly  domestic.  Linen 
cloths  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  at  their  own  houses ; 
and  some  cotton  cloths,  carpets,  woollen  yarn  and  ho- 
sierr,  morocco  leather,  sieves,  soap,  scaling  wax,  Ac., are 
made:  few,  however,  of  the  manufactured  articles  find 
their  way  out  of  thedudiy,  tbe  exports  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  mineral  waters,  wine,  cattle,  wooL  mineral 
products,  and  hardware  and  earthenware.  'The  mads 
are  good ; and  the  Rhine,  Mayn,  and  Laha,  present 
great  fadlitiw  for  commerce ; but  the  trade  of  the 
duchy  Is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  It  mlglit  be. 
Nassau  has  of  late  years  Joined  the  Pruastan  commercial 
league. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  {guUen)  of  60  kreutxert, 
containing  4 fjamigt  each;  tbe  florin « is. Engl. 
The  Hessian  morgen  {iteUcmormaimcrgtn)  m idjout 
8-llths  Engl.  acre. 

The  government  Is  a constitutional  monarchy,  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  ; and  is  among  the  most  litwral 
of  W.  Germany.  The  lamUiande,  or  parliament,  of  the 
duchy  coniltU  of  2 chamber* : the  first  comnnsed  of 
the  princes  of  tbe  ducal  houie.  the  heads  ot  8 noble 
families,  ami  G representatives  for  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility : tbe  second  consisting  of  28  members,  15  of  whom 
are  representatires  of  the  Unded  proprietors,  and  3 of 
the  clergy.  The  states  are  convoked  yearly.  The  press 
is  free,  and  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  petitioning, 
and  eligibility  to  all  public  oOces  are  privfleret  belong- 
ing to  every  subject.  Civil  justice  is  adminritered  In  a 
primary  court  in  the  cap.  of  each  of  the  88  districts  of 
the  duchy ; In  secondary  courts  at  Dillenburg  and 
Csingcn  ; and  a high  court  of  ap)>eal  at  Wusbiden.  The 
principal  criminal  courts  are  at  Wiesbaden  and  Dil- 
Icnburg.  There  are  elemental^,  royal,  and  ^am- 
m.’ir  schools  at  Dias.  Usingen,  Dillenburg.  Hao^ar, 
Wiesbaden.  Ac.,  and  a gymnasium  In  W>i1burg,  be- 
sides ftmale  schools,  many  s|>ecial  academies,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  and  other  chantable  schools.  I'he  govern, 
roent  li.is  taken  considerable  pains  to  promote  popu- 
lar education,  hut  it  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  much 
dllfiitcd,  few  children  attending  the  public  elementary 
schools.  By  an  agreement  with  Hanover,  the  university 
of  Gottingen  lias  been  constituted  the  high  school  for 
the  duchy;  except  in  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  for  which 
students  rt*sort  to  Marburg,  In  Hesse  Cas»el.  In  re- 
spcct  of  religion,  about  205,000  of  u.e  pop.  are  Pro- 
testants. l7.*>.0tX)  Rom.  Caths.,  and  6.S00  Jews:  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvaniits  have  united  Li  one  communion. 
The  military  force  coniitts  about  4,000  men  under 
arms,  with  a reserve  of  1,550  more.  Public  revenue 
estimated  at  1,800.000  florins  a year:  puWlc  debt  about 
2,000,000  florins,  but  this  Is  in  process  of  Rquhiation. 
Nassau  bolds,  with  Brunswick,  tM  ninth  place  In  the 
German  Confederation  ; it  has  two  votes  in  the  full 
council,  and,  with  Brunswick,  one  in  the  committi'e.  It 
furnishes  to  tbe  army  of  the  Confederation  a contingent 
of  3,028  men. 

This  country,  like  Hesse,  was  aocfentJy  Inhabited  by 
the  Caili-  The  founder  of  the  reining  hmise  of  Nassau 
was  Otho  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Conrad  I.  In  I2M,  two  collateral  lines  were  fortn^ ; 
and  the  deMendants  of  the  elder  have  remained  In  pos- 
seskion  of  this  territory ; while  those  of  the  yentnger 
(Orangc-Nassau)  have  been  seated  on  tbe  throne  of 
Holland.  (BrrgkttHS,  AUg.  IJkmier,  ir.  431 — 440.; 

Uortckelemam^s  Stein i Schreiber,  Guide  dm  Rkin,  Ac.) 

NATCHEZ,  a city  of  (he  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  state 
.Mississippi,  on  the  R.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  2Mm.  above  New  Orleans;  lat.  31°  48''  N., 

long,  gi^afr  W.  Pop..  In  1H30,  2,780  , but  estimated  by 
.Mr.  .Stuart  to  have  amounted  to  5.000  or  6,000,  in  l<n 
(il.  262.},  and  now  probably  8,000  or  10.000.  It  Is  situated 
partly  on  high  ground,  about  | m.  from  the  shore,  but 
partly,  also,  **  under  the  hill.’^dose  to  the  river.  1'lie 
upper  town  is  laid  out  In  broad  streets,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with  fine  spreading 
tree*,  tbe  whole  having  an  appearance  of  comfort  ana 
opulem'e.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  court.honse, 
the  3 banks,  the  gaol,  .academy,  ar^  its  A places  of  wor- 
ship; beside*  which  there  are  many  handsome  prirate 
houses,  with  attached  gardens.  ‘’Natchr*,'’  says  51r. 
Stuart,  “ though  occasionally  very  unhealthy,  from  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  (jte  most  brantifiil 
towns  of  the  (’.  S.  The  ‘pridr  of  India*  tree,  shading 
tbe  streets,  was  in  blossom,  having  a greater  resemblanee 
to  the  lilac  than  to  any  other  of  the  flowering  shrulss. 
Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked  ; and  the  growth  of  these 
trees  is  so  rapid,  lh.it  in  a few  years  they  completely  em- 
bower a riliage,  and  give  a drlightful  freshness  |o  (he 
laudscapr."  A line  etplaiiadr,  UX)  yds.  wide,  oi'riipies 
tbe  edge  of  the  blulT close  in  front  of  m tipper  town,  and 
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rommandi  an  extcntive  and  ttrlklng  view  of  the  river', 
the  rich  country  cattward.  and  the  »ide  diimal  iwamp 
tin  t)>e  W.  side  of  the  MissisBippl.  The  town  *'  \inder 
thelilll,  however,  and  that  part  in  which  the  prinrtpal 
river  trade  is  carried  on,  is  a repulsive  ptace,  and  is  the 

[:eneral  resort  uf  the  vilest  eharaetifs  from  the  upiier  and 
ower  eountrjr.  The  houses  are  tenanted  hy  txiatmen, 
rriulatt(»«.‘S.  Me.  ; ami  on  the  lat)dinR:*i'lacc  are  several 
hot<-|s.  In  w hich  vice  ai.d  immorality  of  rverr  kittd  are 
iinbliishinaly  dispbyi-d.  DancinR  anv-rntdiei  for  the  re- 
fuse  of  both  sears  arc  held  in  the  puhiic  ro«imt  of  these 
bruises  almost  every  nitcht;  and  tliere  are  other  rooms 
devoted  to  {rambling."  The  captain  of  the  “ ConsUtu* 
llnir'  steamer  informed  Mr.  Stuart,  that  he  consi<lcred 
the  neighbourhood  of  Natchex  ai  the  most  profliKate 

filoce  In  the  MissUiippi  valley.  (.SVtmrf.  II.  2n2.)  The 
nwer  part  of  the  town  is  al»o  lnhatii(e<1  by  tome  of  the 
wealthifst  merchants ; and  this  being  one  of  the  prln- 
ci(MU  tdaecs  ai>ove  New  Orli'oiis  for  the  shipment  of  cot- 
ton. tne  strerli  nt  a certain  i>eriod  of  the  rear  are  almost 
barrtciuled  with  bales  of  Inat  article.  )n  1K3.V  3-'i.onn 
bales  were  ship]ied  rnmi  this  port ; and  althmigh  ne.irly 
50f)  m.  aliovc  New  Orleans,  it  is  .vcessible  to  large  ships, 
and  carries  on  a very  conshleralilc  foreign  trade.  Steam- 
boats, also,  ronstvilly  past  the  town,  and  furnish  the 
freatrit  facility  for  commindr.itlon  with  the  districts 
either  above  or  below.  The  Snlchn.  and  two  other 
new  ina|iers.  are  pubUihml  here.  Considerable  Attention 
Is  paid  to  literature;  and  at  Washington,  a village  .Im. 
from  the  city,  is  irtferson  Odlepe.  founded  in  lty'12. 
with  a professors  giving  instnsetion  in  various  branches 
of  science  and  lltf^rature  ; the  library  is  small,  containing 
only  volt. 

Natchet  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Indian  trilie.  from  which  the  (own  was  afterwards  named. 
In  ITin,  the  French  formevi  a tettlement  here,  amt  esta- 
blished a port  called  St.  Hosalie.  Disputes,  however, 
arose  between  the  natives  and  the  new-comers,  which 
ended  in  a general  massacre  of  the  latter.  The  French, 
a few  years  afterwards,  sent  an  army  Into  the  country  ; 
and  so  vigorous  were  their  measure^,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  either  exterminated,  or  sold  a*  slaves  Indian  , 
mounds  and  other  monuments  are  visible  near  the  town  ; 
as  arc  the  ruins  of  the  French  port.  {S/unri'g  Arfu't  icn.  \ 
li.  !264  ; Flint')  (ifog.q/  thf  V-  S.,  p.  23t.  ; Sturray't 
EnrueL,  Amer.  nl.,  lii.  Ac.) 

NATOLIA.  ANAFOLIA,  or  ANADOL!  (a  enrnip- 
tion  from  the  Fast,  or  / eranf;,  a i>eiiin(ula  of 

W.  Asia,  anrietuly  calle<1  Asia  .Vmor.  and  now  consti- 
tuting a pachaUk  of  .Asiniii'  lAitkey  : it  extends  between 
lat.  3d‘'  and  4/^  N.,  and  between  long.  2ff-*  and  4'1^  K., 
hrinR  bounded  N.  hr  the  Bb-vek  .Sea.  K.  I*y  .Armenia  and 
the  Kuphrates,  S by  Syria  and  the  Medlterram’.vn.  and  : 
W.  by  the  .Archipelago.  Length,  from  C.  Kiira-burun 
to  the  Euphrate*.  670  m.;  brciultli  from  3iX»  to  440  m.;  es-  j 
timated  area,  *2^0,nn(>  sq.  m..  nr  alH>ut  l-IGth  more  than  ' 
that  of  the  Spanish  |*enlnsula.  I’op-  protvaldy  about 
4AVi.«m.  The  coast-line  U very  Irregular.  e«.|wcl«lly  on 
Its  W.  and  sides,  where  it  is  de«*ph  indented  by  the  j 
Oiilphs  of  Adramjtl.  Smyrna.  Ko«,  9fakry,  Adalia,  and 
Scanderixm.  Surface  very  Irregular,  but  may  ho  gene-  ; 
rally  deserlhed  as  a high*  Ulile-laud.  dotted  with  salt 
Likes,  and  encloarti  by  two  ranges,  dciHchesI  from  the 
uixteau  of  Armenia,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
pi-  and  S.  coasts.  The  latter  of  thi*se  chains,  the  Mum 
Taurus  of  the  ancients,  and  Sult.in-daKh  of  the  Turks, 
runs  close  to  the  sitore  in  some  parts  of  Karamanl.1. 
forming  a blulT  precipitous  roast,  intersected  here  and 
there  by  n.irrow  gorges,  through  which  numerous  tor- 
rents run  Into  the  s<*a.  One  of  the  heights,  close  to  the 
(•itiph  of  .Adal  a.  wav  ascertained  by  Captain  Ke-uifort  to  | 
be  7.HO0  ft.  hlgli ; but  there  are  se»  era!  summits  In  the  in- 
terior, the  snow  on  winch  descending  ime  fourth  the  way 
down  their  shies,  indicates  a height  of  lO.ioo  ft.,  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mount  Etna.  ( A'aro- 
mania,  p.  .A7.)  The  N.  range  is  much  less  clearly  de- 
fineti,  the  only  snow-covereil  iie.ik  being  M<ainf  Olympus. 
almut  V>  m.  S.  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Connrrted  with 
Olympus  westward  is  the  celebrated  Mouns  Jila.  over- 
looking the  plain  of  Tmy  ; and  the  highest  summit  of 
which,  calleil  Oarfarm  by  Homer,  and  Kaz-dagli  the  j 
Turks,  rises  About  .^,nno  n.abovethe  sea.  About  IW  m.  , 
S.  of  Ida  runs  another  range,  the  Ttnolsts  of  antiquity.  1 
mentioned  by  <Tvld,  Virgil. and  Seneca  as  Iwinp  celcbralM  , 
fur  Its  excellent  wines  and  rich  metallic  veins.  The 
cenlrai  l;U>le-lard  is  partly  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  ] 
into  the  Black  Sea;  but  a Urge  |>ortloii,  lying  N.  and  i 
N.W.  the  range  of  Taurus,  about  240  in.  in  length,  by  I 
150  m.  in  breaiith.*is  covcrtftl  with  numerous  salt  lakes,  I 
marshes,  and  rirors.  having  no  risible  nutlet  In  rainy  I 
scaviins  these  lakes  overflnw.  ,nnd,  but  for  the  ridges  that  | 
cross  the  plain  and  S4>parate  it  into  basins,  would  sub-  | 
im-rge  ni’Arlv  200  sq.  m.  of  the  surface.  The  largest  of  , 
tlii've  Is  the  Vike  Belshelir,  43  m W ,S.%A  . Konleh  ; but 
by  far  the  niovl  curious  in  Che  peninsula  is  the  Talta  . 
pa/us  of  autiquitv  fabnut  50  m.  N.  Konieh,  and  2,500  ft  ■ 
above  (he  se.1),  the  waters  uf  w hicli,  occ.  to  Strabo,  wetw  : 


so  imprcgTMtivd  with  brine,  tliat  any  thing  Immersed  ta 
U was  s(Ntn  cuverevi  w ilh  a saline  Incrustation  ; the  Turks 
call  it  Tuila.  and  it  stilt  fiimivhes  in  abundance  the  ar- 
ticle for  which  it  was  anciently  famous  ; but  it  ront.iins 
neither  fish  nor  concbiferous  animals.  tOrog.Joum., 
X.  2W.) 

'1‘be  largest  rivers  of  Nalolla  flow  Into  the  Black  Sex 
The  Ilalys,  or  Kixil-P.rmak  (•*  Kcd  Hirer '*),  rises  liv  ‘i 
branches  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Erdjlk  (an.  Argtnit)^ 
and  flows  by  a tortuous  course  of  about  .'ii'Om..  first 
N.W  . and  lubsequciiliy  N.K..  Into  the  Black  Sea.  w here 
It  Is  alMUit  as  wkie  as  the  Seine  nt  I’nris.  It  is  tlie 
largest  river  of  Asia  Minor  ; and.  in  ancient  timet,  was 
considered  the  buiiidary  between  the  I.rdl.-m  and  >Ie- 
dlan  kingdoms,  as  well  as  .a  natural  dividing  line  nf  the 
peninsulx  < See //rrw#..  i.  72. ) K.  of  the  Ilalys  fs  (ha 
Jru  (now  the  Jrkll  Krmak),  a much  smaller  river,  rising 
in  the  N.  range  of  the  tahie-land,  and  flow  ing  W.  by  N. 
past  Tokat  into  the  Black  St‘a.  about  20  m.  K Hamsoun 
(an.  Amisus)  In  the  N.W.  part  of  Natidia  is  the  large 
and  celebrated  river  Sangaritu  (now  Sakaria).  the  mo*t 
distant  souree  of  which  is  in  the  central  pUlran.  about 
GOm.  S.S.W.  .Angora;  l.ot. v N.,  long.  3'i*  3'  ,S. 
After  receiving  numerous  tributaries.  It  turns  nortli- 
ward,  ne.ir  the  modem  town  of  Kski-sher  (an.  Dos-y. 

and  flows  into  the  Black  Sex  almut  50  m.  W.  by 
S.  Erekli.  The  three  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Archipelago  are  the  ('<7fcKj,  the  auro  turbidut  Utrmus 
of  Virgil  (Georg.,  II.  137.),  now  the  Sarabat,  the  marshy 
(Vi|r«/r«s.  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  ''knot 
XntMvv  of  Homer  (//.,  li.  47U.),  and  the  Meander  (now 
Meodere),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  lliree,  and  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  not  only  for  the  sinuosities  of  Its  course, 
hvit  for  the  fertility  of  its  Tallies,  and  the  numt'cr  of 
flourishing  cities  on  its  banks^  It  rises  by  nunienmi 
sources  In  long.  8'  E..  and  takes  a general  course, 
W.  by  S.,  about  220  nu  to  Its  mouth,  near  the  ruins  of 
Miletus.  The  rivers  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsulx 
are,  with  one  or  two  exretuions,  little  mor;  than  bnxiks 
or  moiinuin-torrents ; and  the  CWnssa,  the  scene  of  Ihn 
splendid  pageant  of  ('leupatra.  Is  at  present  only  UiU 
(t.  w ide.  an<l  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  smallest  t^ti. 
(Braujort's  Karamtmnia,  p.  375.) 

The  geological  formation  of  Natolla  p.-irtakes  In  many 

farts  of  a volcanic  character.  The  high  region  of 
hryglx  called  saraciaat/Mise.  abounds  with  lava,  and 
other  substances,  indicating  the  existenee  of  ignevuit 
X'lion  at  some  prevlmis  period  ; earthquakes  liave  fre- 
auentlr  visited  the  W.  part  of  the  p<-ninsulx  and  all  but 
iii-molfshed  Lottdicea,  Apnmra.  Cibtttm.  Sardes,  and 
other  cities  of  antiquity : and  it  has  still  numerous  ther- 
mal and  siilphmeous  springs.  The  most  general  forma- 
tluii,  however.  Is  of  w liite  limr-stone,  bold  cliffs  of  which 
rise  in  Karamania.  from  fibo  (t.  to  700  It.  perpendlcoUrly 
from  the  sex  exhibiting  the  most  curious  contortions  of 
stratx  (Beastfort,  p.  218,  213.)  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula  the  same  deacH|>tinn  of  strata  prevails,  co- 
vered with  gvpsum,  and  in  the  highest  mouutalns  acr- 
t*entiiie  it  found  alternating  with  the  blue  mounuin- 
lime^toiie.  Tlie  marble  of  Asia  Minor  was  extensively 
uscxl  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  in  building  their  honses 
and  villas,  'i'hese  mountains  aliotind  in  mineral  riches  ; 
copper  It  wrought  to  a considerable  extent  near  Tre- 
bixond,  Samtoun,  and  Siwas ; xid  tlic  region  of  the 
CAaiybet 

■ s«>riMimx<ruaniqnam 
Getw  rhahhtini,  (lurt-  psOnts  oti  cuhu-  In  arris 
Jit  looat  adtiictk  Mrupn  tlusnus  kr'ts  mAtsS. 

H»t.  4rg^.,  iv.  CIO. 

is  Still  an  important  mining  district  nf  the  peninsula. 
Lead  has  been  found  lu  several  places.  thnot;h  not 
wr.'uiglit;  but  rork-ahim  is  |»rocur<^  near  I'nlcli  (an. 
(A'air),  and  exported  in  considerable  qiuintitlcs. 

The  climate  of  Nalollx  nw  ing  to  (he  varying  idrvatlon 
and  diflbrent  aspects  of  Its  surfore.  will  od'nit  of  no 
general  description.  Oil  the  central  piatenu,  (he  h -ight 
of  which  (exclutivo  of  mountains)  varies  from  2,8(k' to 
3.000  ft.  at^ve  the  sex  It  is  cold,  though  salubrious,  and 
snow  lies,  in  many  parts,  for  2 ur  3 montits  of  wiiib'r : 
but.  in  July  and  Au^ist,  the  heat  It  nft«*n  intense,  and 
rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  lendeiier  of  the  sandy 
surface  to  absorb  beat.  On  the  W.  shores  the  elimate  (■ 
genial,  and  the  soil  very  nroduclive;  but  in  some  parts, 
ns  at  Smyrna  and  clien  nore,  epidemics  are  prevalent, 
and  the  plague  often  makes  great  ravages  annmg  tlie 
nop.  The  heat  in  July  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Addison  to  range 
from  to  D4^  Fah.  in  the  shade;  rain  seldom  falls, 
though  the  want  of  It  is,  in  some  measure,  compmK.ited 
heavy  dews.  {Damaseut  astd  Fatmyre.  1.  .t-'O.  321  ) 
The  climate  on  tlie  N.  side  is  far  more  temperate,  and 
rain  Is  frerinent.  The  soil  on  the  coasts  is  tolerably 
fertile,  producing  wines,  olives,  rice,  mUlrt.  and  other 
grains;  but  tillage  is  much  neglected,  Irrigation  and 
tlie  manuring  of  land  lieing  Httle  practlsevl.  I'hc  N. 
shores  ore  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  ash,  larch, 
beech  trees.  Ar..  furnishing  abonilant  siip]>liea  of  bmlicr 
for  tho  Turkish  navy.  The  mountains  of  Karamania 
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are  corcred  piioclpalljr  trUh  pines.  T^arge  AikIls  of  sheep 
und  goats  graze  on  the  lofty  plains  of  the  interior;  tlirir 
wool  and  hair  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce 
between  Angora  and  Smyrna. 

Natniia  is  under  a pasha  or  military  gnremor.  to  whom 
•re  subject  the  re»pwtive  brglerb*>gs  «»f  Aiiadoll,  Kara-  ; 
mania,  .Mara-«h,  Siwas,  ami  Trebirond,  the  country  being  i 
furtiiiT  subdivided  into  17  sandjaks.  'i'iie 
conaists  principally  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with  snialier 
numbers  of  AnneiiUns  and  Jews  ; besides  whom  there 
arc  iioniiKl'c  tribes,  Iwlh  Kurds  and  Turciimoni.  em- 
ployed partly  in  pastoral,  but  partly  also  In  marauding 
ocaipations.  (For  further  particulars  tee  TriKBY.) 

Natnila,  whirli  was  first  called  simply  Asia,  afterwards 
4 aariv  'Ac;*,  to  dlstiiiculsii  it  from  that  more  to  tlic 
K.  a ’A.,  was  called  Atia  prujtria  or  proconsulant, 
by  the  Itiiinans,  and  did  not  retrire  its  appellation  of 
Attn  Minor  earlier  than  the  time  of  Orusius,  In  the  be* 
Kinning  of  the  5lh  century.  With  respect  to  the  original 
itiiiahs.  of  this  celebratt'd  peninsula,  we  have  little  in- 
formation on  wliich  any  reliance  can  be  placeil ; but  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Piicrniclans  had  settlements,  at 
• rery  early  periiKl,  on  its  S.  and  W . coasts,  and  that  there 
were  frequent  emigrations  to  It  from  Thrace,  as  well  as 
Tlirssaly,  ssmn  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  great  Ionian  mi- 
gration (compofinl  of  c«>lonUts  from  Attica  and  Achaia) 
Cook  place  anna  1190  n.  c. ; and,  about  HO  years  afterwards 
a Colony  of  Dorians,  from  Megara,  Treezene,  and  Argos, 
st'Uled  on  the  S.W.  coast,  a little  .S.  of  those  lost  men- 
tioned. Subsequently  to  the  esUblishment  of  these  (Ireek 
colonies,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Lydian  mo- 
narchy, (which  lasted  from  a period  of  iibscure  antiuuity 
down  to  the  overthrow  of  Crersus  by  Cyrus,  u.  c.  .VVj.) 
Asia  Minor  was  overrun  successively  by  large  ImmIIcs 
of  Cimmerians  and  Scytlduns,  who,  however,  though 
they  pcnetrati-d  as  far  as  I.ydia,  and  t<H«k  Sardes,  were 
unable  to  84*ciiro  a iwrmanent  footing  in  the  country. 
(UertMl..  L l->-)  T^iie  numerous  revolutions,  Indeed, 
caused  both  by  conoucst  and  colonisation  arc  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  tne  statement  of  lloroilotus.  that 
llie  isenhiiuia.  between  four  and  five  centuries  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  romprlsed  30  dlff<-rrijt  nations 
i'ihs*).  At  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  Asia  Minor  was 
ormed  Into  4 satrapies,  tM'longtng  to  the  Medo-Fcrslan 
empire,under  which  It  remained  upwards  oftw  o centuries, 
though  the  interior  of  the  country,  inhabited  by  nomadic 
trllK's,  was  never  fully  subdued.  NotuUhstanding  the  op- 
pressions of  the  provincial  govermirs,  and  their  occa- 
sinnal  struggles  with  the  "Great  King.'*  the  Gri>ek 
coiimists  contimud  to  Sourish,  and  tliey  gradually 
spread  themselves  northward,  along  the  Euxine  Mea, 
as  far  as  Trapezus  (mm*  Tretiicomr;.  and  somiiward. 
on  liie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gnlpli 
of  Issiu,  everywhere  di»ilfignlshing  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  commercial  octirity.  In  refinement,  also, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tlie  arts,  they  were  at  hast  equal, 
if  not  siiperiiir,  to  tlieir  Kurop(*an  brethren;  at  all 
events,  if  Asia  Minor  havu  nut  given  birth  to  great 
warriors  and  statesmen,  she  may  Ju.vlly  boast  of  the  all 
but  unrivallevi  excellence  of  her  poets,  h1su>rians,  phllo- 
sophers,  sculptors,  architects,  and  mu4ict.iiis.  In  poetry 
•he  Iay4  claim  to  Homer,  llc»i(Ml.  S.-inpho,  Atccus.  and 
NiennUer;  In  philosophy  to  Thales,  rylhagoras.  Anax- 
agoras. Bias,  and  Titucus  ; ami  In  history  to  Hecat»ns, 
llelUiiictu,  Herodotus,  t'tcsias.  and  Dlonyiins  of  Hall- 
caniusus.  The  Maetdotvian  suecrsdtd  the  Verslan  domi- 
nion anuo  331  ax. ; from  wlilch  time,  during  nearly  two 
centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subjei't  to  many  vicissitudes 
consequent  on  Utc  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's 
successors  and  their  descendants,  RS  well  ns  the  Ibrni- 
atlou  of  several  minor  kingdoms  (as  l'«ntus,  BlthjnU. 
&e.)  under  native  nrinres.  During  the  century  iiunic- 
dratoly  preceding  tiic  ('hilslUii  arra  the  various  parts 
of  the  |>eninsula  fell,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  under  whom  It  fornitHi  a proconsuLhip ; 
and  it  attained,  during  their  dominion,  nut  only  its 
most  unifonn  and  settleil.  but  also  its  must  prusiHTUus 
state;  a fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the  number  ot  large 
rlties  built  or  emlieUisncvI,  and  trie  grnit  works  under- 
taken and  completed,  during  the  earlier  |teriud  of  the 
empire.  The  docUne  of  the  Roman  power  cxjH)s«-d  the 
peninsula  to  ftesli  Invaslous  from  tin-  K. ; and  at  llie 
commencement  of  the  8(h  century  the  Mohammedans  I 
began  to  settle  themselves  on  its  f’.  borders.  At  the  ! 
period  of  tiie  first  crusade  they  had  sprciut  over  almost  j 
the  w hole  ;>eQlnsula,  and  reduced  It  to  a slate  In  many  j 
respects  sliniUr  to  that  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  present  I 
d.j-  except  that  it  was  more  populoua  It  was  ravaged  I 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  12th  and  13ih  centuries,  and  was  ' 
overrun  by  the  Tartar  hordes  under  'Hmmir  after  llie 
battle  of  Angora  (1402  a.i>.>;  but  neitiicr  produretl  any  ' 
permanent  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  m^pui.xtiun. 
{Leake't  Asia  Minor,  p.  I— H4.  ; Cratnci't  Atia  Minor,  j 
f/assim  ; Groj;,  Jaum..  \i.  x.)  I 

N,\U.MRLRG,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  distr.  of  i 
i:s  own  name,  on  the  Saale,  35  ni.  S.  Hallo,  and  34  m.  i 
S.W.  Lelpilc;  lat.  S'  N.,  long-  ll«  M'  E.  Pop. 
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I2.r00.  It  Is  situated  In  a fertile  vale,  and  Is  tolrrohty 
well  built,  having  several  good  and  wide  streeti,  with  3 
suburbs.  Itsnrinclpal  public  buildings  are  the  citadel, 
town-hail,  and  arsenal,  a nolde  Gothic  cathedial,  5 t'al. 
viniftic  churches,  '1  orphan  asylirms,  6 hospitals,  a pour- 
house.  gymotuiura.  and  tradc-schoul.  It  is  tiie  scat  of  a 
superior  and  ordinary  iribun.'il  fnrtiie  circle,  a council  fur 
do.,  and  bf>ard  of  taxation.  It  bat  manufat'iures  of  wtHilleii 
cloths,  hosiery,  and  shoes,  and  large  ehemual  works. 
Tlie  S annual  fairs  of  Kaumburg  were  formerly  much  cc- 
lebrutiil,  but  have  recently  dccfimil  in  Importance. 

N.inmimrg  is  celebrated  in  history  as  having  t>ern 
besieged  in  l4H'j  by  the  Hussites,  under  Procopius.  This 
general,  irritated  by  the  rcvisbince  of  (he  inhab.,  made  a 
vow  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  but  was  deterred  from 
his  purpose  by  the  earnest  sapplications  of  the  clnldren 
of  the  town,  who  came  out  in  procession  and  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  (called 
the  Kindertfett,  or  " (■hlldren’s  Fete,)  is  still  celebrated 
on  tho  2HCli  July,  and  has  fiimisliinl  Kotzebue-  witli  the 
subject  uf  one  of  his  plays  ( f'on  Zedlitz,  ,N>wii-frcA 
Prytt.  Slant;  III.  ; Bergkaua i Afurrap'i  Iland-bovk 
of  y.  Germ,  p.352.) 

NALPLI.A,  or  NAPOLI  D!  ROMANIA,  a city  and 
sea-port  of  independent  Greece,  on  tho  K.  side  of  the 
Morca,  at  the  extremity  oflbe  bay  of  Its  own  name,  5 m. 
S.F..  Argo*.  M m.  W.  S.W.  Athens  ; lat  37^  33'  5o"  N., 
long.  VJ9  47'  30"  E.  Pop.,  ace.  to  Burgess,  Ifi.OOO.  Tho 
town,  which  stands  on  the  N.E.  side  of  a hill,  with  a 
tabular  summit,  and  it  built  in  the  form  of  an  .-iinphl- 
theatre,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  Improved  sioco 
the  war  of  indeprndenre. 

*'  Naupiia,”  says  Mr.  Burgess,  tho  most  recent  tra- 
veller in  (irecce,  *'  has  no  lonxcr  any  similarity  to  its 
former  iutcrnal  appearance  (which  was  (hat  of  a filthy 
and  miserable  Turkish  town).  The  features  of  tlie 
P.ilamidi  rock,  the  heights  of  Itclikail,  the  low  coast 
swi-t'ping  round  by  Tymis  and  the  Lerndaii  inarib, 
with  cit.'wlcl  of  Argos  rising  out  uf  the  plain,  the 
rnoimtaliuiUK  shores  tlankliig  the  E.  parts,  and  tlic 
hradtands  jutting  bt-yond  the  rcaih  of  tiie  naked  eve, 
must  endure  asii>b(r.*is  the  landscape  remains  umlls- 
solvcd  ; but  every  thing  titat  man  and  his  instilutiunt 
C.1II  d.aiige  is  nuwcl».uigi-d  at  NHUplIa."  (I.  IhC.)  It  now 
eomprisrs  several  wide  striH*li,  regularly  laid  out,  and 
lined  with  good  houses,  in  the  European  style  ; some  of 
which,  for  size  and  rlcgance,  might  pass,  in  Grocer,  for 
minor  pal.-ces.  The  prlnci|tal  public  buildiun,  besides 
the  i hutches  (one  of  which  twlmig*  to  tho  R.  vatliollcs), 
are  a royal  {Mlacc,  foruierlv  the  rers  dcnce  of  Count  Ca)oi 
d'l-tria,  a m-w  court  of  Justice,  called  (he  Bsvkivi{u», 
and  a g’arrisun,  orcupied  by  Bavarian  troops.  The  sli«-ps 
are  well  iit<ire<i  w ith  provisions,  aud  other  articles  ; and 
there  are  imiiieruus  c.afes  alajut  the  port,  and  in  the  cidcf 
thoroughfares.  A quay  faces  the  harbour,  which  It  com- 
mandi.-tl  by  the  ancient  Fort  Palamedi,  one  of  the 
strongest  castles  in  Greece  ; at  its  foot  it  a stone 
duct,  from  which  the  town  it  well  supplied  with  water. 
Naupiia  possesses  one  uf  the  largest  gnvcrnmci.t  dock- 
yards In  Greece,  and  exteniive  stoiehouses.  Its  tiad<-  is 
very  considerable ,'the  princifal  exports  being  oil,  wine, 
gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  woo),  aiKt  coUoii  ; while  the  imports 
comprise  corn,  mnnufac(iiri-d  and  culutilol  goods,  with 
tiniU-r,  &c.  Tiie  cummenc  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Greek  bottoms.  In  )'<3fi  there  arrived  h6  vessels  ul  6.0',.6 
tons,  and  5K  vessels  of  3,7'Jfi  tons  left  the  port  in  the 
same  year.  Tlie  road»ti-ad  of  Naupiia  is  \V.  of  the  town, 
(n  M and  9 fatboiut ; but  w ithin  the  hartmur  there  are 
only  fathunis.  and  in  entering  It  Is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mid-channel,  to  avoid  a sho-d  of  G ft.  water. 

Naupiia  is,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  uf  Greece,  well 
]>rovi<led  with  literary  establishments.  They  cumpri»e  a 
miliiarv  academy,  tcl»o>.)l  fur  tiie  mitidio  classes,  circu- 
lallng  library,  several  book  societies,  two  litbogr.'iphie 
e^tabUsiiineiits,  and  five  printiiig-housea,  one  of  wlm-li  is 
the  property  of  tlie  government,  atid  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  nrlnling  thetr  official  paps-r.  The  or 

**S.iviuur,"a  politb  al  and  literary  newspaper,  is  publi«h«-d 
here  in  Greek  and  French,  and  has  a wide  circulation. 
The  pop.  of  Naupiia  cumprises  a considerable  minilH  r 
of  Geimans,  French,  and  Italians:  house-rent  is  high, 
and  (he  rate  of  living  is  not  much  cheaper  than  at  r.vis 
or  Naples.  Thi-  climate  it  unhralliiy,  owing  to  the 
miasma  from  tiie  neighbouring  marshes  In  summer,  and 
tile  cold  searching  N.E.  winds  that  prevail  during 
winter:  the  tow  u lias  likewise  been  frequently  ravaged 
by  the  plague. 

Tlieanch  rt  Naupiia  was  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argot 
during  the  fluiiriiliing  fteriod  of  Gr.x-lan  liivtory  ; but  it 
was  dofcrted  and  in  ruins  when  vlsiti-d  by  Pau-santas,  w hO 
noticed  tlie  vestiges  of  iln  walls  aud  ducks  Ikiuttit), 
the  tcii.ple  uf  Neptune,  and  a fouiiUin  called  Caiuthus, 
still  exMiug.  'I'he  tnhabs.  had  been  cxpclk-d  several 
remurleaU-foreby  tlie  Argives,  on  suspicion  of  having  (n- 
voured  the  Spartans,  wiiu  in  cunse^juciire  received  them 
Into  their  territory,  and  estaidishiHl  them  at  Meiiiono  in 
Messenia.  I'he  town  revived  under  the  Byzantiuc  cm- 
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M>n>r«,  and  wu  occupied  lo  tl»e  13th  century  by  the  from  S.W.  to  N .E..  7&  m. ; breadth,  about  >V)  m.  F.ttl. 
VenetUna.  who  made  It  their  chief  aettlemeut  In  the  mated  area,  2,440  tq.  m.  Pop.,  271.2NX  The  tur^ce 
liorea.  It  was  taken  by  Sultan  Soljrman  in  I&37,  but  oonaiata  in  a irreat  meaaure  of  aubordlnate  mountain 
waa  aono  afterwarda  lecorered  ; nor  did  the  Venetiana  rangca,  runnloB  aouthward  fNim  the  main  ridge  of  the 
flnallr  loae  poaaeaaion  of  It  till  toe  treaty  of  PaaaarowItJ  Pyreneea  ; but  the  S.  part  of  the  prov.,  near  the  Kbm. 
In  171H  aecured  It  to  the  Porte,  which  retained  It  down  to  haa  aomc  cxtenaive  and  fruitful  ralleya.  The  principal 
the  cloae  of  the  war  of  Inilrpendence.  ‘Nauplla  wai  the  aummlta  within  the  llraita  of  the  pror.  are  Altubl-H-ar, 
aeat  of  the  new  gorernmcnt  from  to  la34,  when  it  | 5,3H0  fL  high;  Adi,  A,2lHft,t  and  i othcri  rlaiiig  aborc 
was  transferred  to  Athena.  (Burgru's  Greece  and  the  i 3.U0UfU  from  the  aea.  The  higheat  points  of  (h<-  Pyre.' 
L^vani,\.  IH&— IAS.;  /.c«Ac'i.Vorca, U. 3S&— 361.;  Qff.Krp.i  I neea,  howerer, arc  cooiiderabiy  to  the  K.  in  the  kingdom 
Jostra.  0/ A'd«r..  rol.  lx.,  Ac.)  I of  Ara^n.  The  principal  passes  over  the  Pyicnceg 

NAVAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  from  Navaire  Into  J-'rance  are,  proceeding  eastward, 
CO.  Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blacfcwater  with  the  those  of  Verra,  Maya,  and  Ronresvallet.  the  last  of  w hich 
Borne,  S6m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin.  Pop.,  In  1h31,  4,416,  ia,  according  to  Bory  St.  Vincent,  .^.771  fl- altore  the  sea. 
and.  including  its  suburbs,  about  C.'JOO.  It  has  a par.  The  moun^ns  are  chiefly  of  transition  and  sn-onilary 
rhurch.  a Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  a convent,  an  endowed  formation,  consisting  In  a great  measure  of  tlic  rork 
^ammar.schuol,  a national  school,  a preparatory  Horn,  called  Pyrenean  llmostooe.  Jasper  and  marbles,  also, 
Calh.  college,  with  a chapel,  court'housc,  brnlewell,  occur  In  large  beds ; and  there  are  several  iron^roines, 
fever  hospital,  the  Inflrmary  for  the  co.,  and  cavalry  besides  one  of  copper.  Kock>aalt  is  quarried  at  Val. 
barracks.  At  one  end  of  the  town  Is  a large  rath  or  tlcrra,  near  the  Ebro  t and  the  yearly  recuna,  arcording 
mote.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  (he  Boyne  navigation  to  Mlflano.  amount  to  12.000  arrobaa ; the  prov.,  also, 
to  Drogheda,  Navan  has  become  a place  of  considerable  comprises  numerous  thermal  springs.  Principal  rln-rs, 
trade,  especially  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  the  Aragon,  Zidacos.  and  Arga,  uniting  tl>eir  waters  in 
sent  principally  lo  Drogheda,  but  partly  also  to  Dublin,  one  rhannel,  which  falls  Into  the  Kbru  opposile  Alfaro: 
It  has  also  5 com  or  flour  mills.  2 |>aper  mills,  2 distil-  the  only  river  flowing  into  the  hay  of  Kiscay  is  the  Hida\- 
leries,  and  a tannery.  l*he  old  rorporalion  sent  2 mems.  aoa,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  forming  the  \'al  de 
to  the  Irish  11.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis-  Bastau,  and  has  a course  E.N.R.  of  about  45  m..  failing 
franchised.  Markets  on  Wednesdays ; fairs  on  Easter  into  the  sea  near  FueoterrabU.  The  climate  of  the 
and  Trinity  Monday,  the  2d  Moitday  in  .SepC.,  and  (he  mountainous  districts  is  very  severe  in  winirr.  and  not 
1st  Monday  in  Dec.  Post-oAce  revenue,  in  1h3*>.  002/.,  genial  even  in  summer  ; but  in  the  valleys  of  the  I'bro 
in  IH36.  {Hatlway  R<"p- i Mun.  Boundary  Ktp.)  and  Aragon  the  temperature  Is  much  higher,  and  Ihc 

SAVAKINU,  a town  and  sea- port  of  indep.  tircece.  climate  aeltthtAil,  at  well  as  healthy.  The  forest  trn-t 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  1.16 in  S.^^^  Athens,  of  the  Pyreneea  consist  cldefly  of  the  pine.  Urgequan- 
and  92  m.  8.  by  W.  Patras  ; lat.  36*^  52*  15"  N..  long.  21*^  titles  of  which  are  sent  down  tho  Ebro  to  Zaragusa  and 
4i'  K.  Pop..  2,000.  ? It  stands  on  the  S,  side  of  a fine  other  places  ; but  there  are  alsorontklerable  uuiuUts  of 
aemirirctiiar  bay  of  the  Mme  name,  and  Is  surrouiidetl  by  beeches,  decldu>us  oaks,  chestnut-trees,  Ac.;  amt  no 
walls,  and  defended  by  a strong  citadel,  placid  on  a lofty  prov.  furnishes  so  good  a supply  as  Navarre  of  useful 
rock.  Streets  narrow,  steep.  Aiid  irregular,  lined  with  building  Umber.  {Cook't  Skeickei,  ii.2M6.)  The  wild 
•mall,  mean-looking  house*,  chiefly  of  stone  cemented  animals  of  the  mountains  are  wolvri,  wild  boars,  foxes, 
with  mud.  and  encumbered  In  manv  places  w-t(b  tho  and  wild  cats;  game  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  ibe 
fallen  ruins  of  former  habitations.  At  the  opposite  ex-  prov.  Pasturage  la  extensively  follnwed,  especially  in 
treinity  of  the  hay  afe  the  mnains  of  Navarinu  Vecrblo,  tho  N.  districts  ; and,  acctirding  lo  MlQaiio,  tJie  >tr>ca  nl 
ctjnsittingof  a fort  covering  the  summit  of  the  billy  |>enin-  the  last  general  census  includid  43.636  oxen,  4,616  ralres, 
siila  of  0>ryphatinm,cft\  the  S.  slope  of  which  once  >toud  2.1,760  mules,  629,5'iO sheep,  69.500  goats,  and  31,760  iiogv  ; 
the  an<-irnt  Pylvt.  The  long  rocky  Island  of  Spliagla  the  nrixlure  of  wool  being  estimated  at  5*t,40'n  arrobas 
(an.  Spkactena)  stretches  about  4 ro.  from  N.  to  S.  ( la.wiy  cwrt.).  The  higher  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  forming  a kind  of  luitnral  fnmtiers  of  France,  Is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuitable  for 
breakwater  for  its  nrotecUon  from  the  heavy  seas  ibat  tillage;  but  the  plains  near  the  Ebro  have  a rkli 
would  otherwise  be  torown  in  from  tho  W.  I'he  entrance  pro<iuctive  soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  streuni- 
is  at  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  the  bay  is  one  of  the  lets  euoaected  with  the  larger  rivers.  The  priiKipal 
finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  crops  are  wheat,  maise.  barley,  and  oats.  Htmip  and 
water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  good  holding  ground,  flax  are  also  raised,  with  oil  and  wine.  Alxiut  tlie 
Ships  usually  moor  atiout  ^ m.  from  tlie  modern  town,  or  half  of  the  latter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wiKtl, 
beiiuid  the  Island  of  Marathontsl,  near  Ihe  centre  of  the  and  about  30,UU0  bushels  of  com  are  exported  chiefly 
harbour.  The  circular  lagoon,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  to  France  in  return  for  silk  and  cc»tt<iu  fabrics,  ro- 
harbour,  directly  K.  Navarino  Vecebio,  abounds  with  lonial  produce,  Ac.  Cyder  Is  made  In  the  Val  d^ 
fish;  but.  as  It  Is  not  mentioned  eitlier  by  Thucydides  or  Baxtan,  and  liquorice  is  raised  in  the  S.  districts  f r 
Paiit.inias,  it  is  probably  of  modern  formation.  export^on.  Agriculture,  however.  Is  much  nrgln-ted, 

Tbe  amdent  Pylos,  our  of  those  towns  that  claimed  to  and  was  recently  reiHlrred  almost  futile.  In  rtmstspicnru 
be  tbe  birthplace  of  Nestor  (called  by  Homer  Naka^  of  this  part  of  tW  peninsula  bring  the  scene  of  the  riv:l 
Arrv)  WAS  aesefted  by  its  Inhab.  after  tbe  Messeuian  war  between  the  aalierents  of  the  present  queen  Hrt'J  Don 
war.  When  the  town  was  reatored,  we  have  no  inform-  Carlos.  Manufactures  are  also  incunsUlursble,  iociudiug 
auon  ; but  in  the  timeof  Pausantas,  it  was  inbablled,  and  only  those  that  are  most  Indispensable,  and  some  dis. 
comprised  among  other  mooumenta,  a temple  of  Minerva  tilleries.  The  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  provs.  U 
t'oryphasia.  and  a monument  of  Nestor.  (See  maintained  partly  by  the  canal  of  Aragon,  running  from 

Afess.  A>.,  quoted  by  /-cwAe.  1.413.)  The  island  of  Spbac-  1‘udela  to  Zaragota,  and  partly,  also,  by  roads  interset  i- 
tena.  which  Thucydides  (iv.  36— 3M  } has  describe  as  ing  the  country  In  various  dlrectioiis:  (be  great  r«>a<l 
"desert,  pathless,  and  covered  with  wood"  (wk^ar  ri  from  Pampluflato  Madrid  is  said  by  Captain  t'ook,  and 
a«u  anrm  ifmun'uf),  U celebrated  In  the  history  other  rerent  travellers,  to  be  little  inferior  to  tho  inodrni 

of  the  P<Ho|>oimeslaii  war  as  having  been  occupied  by  roads  of  England. 

ihe  l.,aeed«monlani  after  tbe  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  tlie  The  kln^om  of  Navarre  is  still  governed  by  its 
Athenians,  under  Demosthenes.  They  were  detained  , separate  laws,  and  has.  nominally  at  least,  the  samo 
here  during  72  days,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to  | constitution  which  it  enjoyed  when  It  was  a separate 
^ve  thcmtelvet  up  as  prisoners,  and  to  surremder  their  I monarchy  ; but  Its  cortes,  or  estites.  have  ikk  mot 
fleet  in  pledge  of  (heir  fidelity  lo  their  engagement.  The  ' since  1713,  and  cannot  be  convoketl  without  the  aiilbo. 
iMittle  which  preceded  this  blorkadv  took  place  in  the  j rity  of  the  crown.  A council,  liowever.  reprrst  iithig 
bay  of  Pyioi,  or  Navarino.  which  has  also  obtained  crle-  the  cortes.  sits  permanently  at  Pamplufla,  docide»  on 
brfty  in  modern  times,  during  the  late  war  of  Indetirn-  | the  method  of  raising  the  revenue,  fixes  the  taritT,  and 
driK-e,  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  (Oct.  26  1^27)  by  | exercises  other  commercial  privileges.  The  supre  ne 
the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Hussla,  | power  it  vested  in  tbe  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the 
under  Sir  K.Codrington.  over  the  Turco- Egyptian  flt*et,  ; royal  council  {Cotwjo  Real),  consisting  of  6 jtidgi'S.  au 
commanded  hj  Ibrahim  Pacha  Notwithstanding  the  attorney-general,  and  4 aicadei : this  is  the  liigbest 
great  preponderance  of  force  arMl  science  on  the  part  of  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  causes.  Tbe  inhabs.  of 
the  allies,  the  Turco  Egyptian  fleet  made  an  obstinate  , Navarre  are  tall,  and  strongly  built,  resembling  the 
resistance,  but  in  the  end  it  was  almost  totally  dastruyod.  I Biscayans  in  independence  of  spirit,  atucl>mt  nt  to 
A convention  was  soon  after  entered  into,  by  which  the  their  religion,  and  jcalousv  of  (heir  ancient  nati  nal 
• Turks  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea ; and  this  battle  privileges.  Castilian  It  toe  general  language  of  Na- 
finally  M to  tho  acknowlcd^ent  by  the  Porte  of  the  varre ; but  the  Basque  is  spiAen  In  tbe  N.  and  >V. 
independence  of  Greece,  in  we  treaty  of  Adrlanople,  in  districts. 

1H29.  { l^ake’$  Morea,  L 460—415. ; iialT»  Morea,  pp.  19  Navarre  Is  divided  Into  17  partidot,  which  are  again 
—23.,  Ac.)  sutidivided  Into  74  merimdadri,  or  districts;  and  the 

N AVAKRR  (8p.  ATararre).  a portion  of  Spain  form-  kingdom  comprises  9 cities,  the  principal  <»f  which  are 
log  a dependent  kingdom  under  that  monarrny,  on  tlie  Painplufla.  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government  (pop. 
N.K.  sw  of  that  peninsula,  between  lal.  4I*>  57' and  43®  15,060),  Tudeia  (H.150),  the  once  royal  city  of  Olite 

ly  N.,  and  long.  0®  41'  and  2®  2.V  W. ; being  bounded  , (S.OtW.)  and  Estella,  the  sfronghold  of  tbe  I'ArlUts 
N.  by  France  and  the  Prrenees.  E.  by  Aragon,  S.  by  Old  | during  the  late  war  (4,riU0). 

CatUle,  and  W.  by  the  Basque  provs.  Greatest  length  The  Inhabs.  of  Navarre,  io  the  time  of  tbe  Komana, 
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NAXIA. 

wcrt  CaIM  Vtueonet,  la  common  with  tboM  In  the 
neichbourlne  parU  of  the  pcnlntuU,  and  wore  faithl\il 
•utyecU  of  the  empire  till  the  cloee  of  the  5th  century^ 
when  th€7  were  >ubdiiMl  by  the  VUIgothi,  under  wboee 
iway  they  remained  between  900  and  500  yeari.  The 
Arabr  overran  the  country  in  the  5th  century  ; but  were 
unable  to  eflect  ita  conquest.  Inigvi,  Count  of  Bigorree, 
having  been  elected  king  in  the  9th  century,  the  crown 
remained  upwards  of  5 centuries  In  hU  family,  till  In 
1590  it  became  united,  through  Intermarriage,  with  that 
of  France,  the  title  of  whose  monarchs,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  (with  the  exerptiun  of  Na|»olcoo>,  to  that  of 
Charles  X.,  was  “King  uf  France  and  Navarre.”  In 
1519.  however,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the 
country  S.  of  the  Pyrenees  t»  the  crown  of  Spain ; so 
that  only  the  small  portion  S.  of  that  chain  remained 
annexed  to  the  French  monarchy : this  formed  the  prur. 
of  Beam  before  the  Kevolutlon.  and  is  at  present 
Included  In  ihe  dep.  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  (ComTs 
SkftcMft  in  Sjmfn,  1.  115—192.  ( U.  aSQ. ; l/Amso;  Diet, 
ic.) 

N^X^IA  (an.  Sans),  an  Island  of  the  Grecian  Arrhl- 
pelagn,  the  largest  of  the  group  called  the  Cyclades,  | 
about  5 m.  K.  Faros,  its  cap.  of  the  same  name  being  In 
lat.  37°  7'  N..  long.  35^  9fp  E.  Shape,  oval:  circuit, 
about  48  m.:  area.  106  so.  m.  Pop.,  according  to 
Burgess,  18,000.  TIm  coast  Is  much  indented  and  pre- 
cipitous, especially  on  the  N.E.  side;  and  the  surface  Is 
Terr  uneve^  comprising  several  high  mountains  of  pri- 
mitive formation,  on  which  are  superimposed  strata  of 
grauwack^  and  mountain  limestone:  the  culminating 
point  of  the  island,  anciently  called  the  hill  of  Zeus 
(3, .110  h.  high),  is  still  called  Zia:  it  attained  some  cele- 
brity from  Its  containing  a cavern  or  grotto,  to  which, 
according  to  craditlim,  the  Bacchantes  came  to  celebrate 
their  mysteries  and  festivals.  Emery  Is  wrought  in  one 
part  of  the  island ; and,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  almost 
all  the  emery  of  coromerco  comes  from  Naxia.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountain  sides ; but  both 
their  wool  and  flesh  arc  of  Inferior  quality. 

Naxia  has  few  large  trees,  but  Is  prettv  thickly  co- 
vered with  lemon  trees,  mrrtles.  oleanders,  thorny 
brooms,  the  arbutus  and  labdaiium  plant,  atractgUs 
gummifera,  the  produce  of  which  U chewed  by  the 
iisiives.  and  various  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  brides 
the  olive,  flg.  and  vine,  which  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  wine,  however,  though  characterised  by  Athensms 
as  the  “nectar  of  the  gods,”  U now  of  very  lodifTerent 
uality.  owing  to  the  want  of  rare  in  Its  preparation, 
'he  oil,  also,  is  inferior  to  that  pnMluct*d  in  imtst  of  the 
fKher  islands.  The  Island  was  famous  in  antiquity  for 
Its  fertility ; but  agriculture  is  now  so  much  neglected 
that  the  com  rais^  is  sufficient  only  for  six  months’ 
cousum|ition  of  the  inhab.  Vegetables,  however,  are  so 
abundant,  that  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  Syra. 
i Bnrgrst,  li.  91.)  Lime  juice  also  is  exported,  chiefly 
to  Hussla.  In  the  S.  of  the  itlsnd  Is  a small  salt- 
pan, from  which  the  cap.  is  supplied  «^h  salt.  The 
island  abounds  with  game;  and  ncld-spurts  constitute  a 
(kvourite  occupation  of  the  Inhab. 

Naxia.  the  cap.  of  the  island,  ocniplet  an  eminence 
close  to  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  (which  is  the  only  part 
accessible  to  shipping),  and  has  4,000  inhab.  Us  narrow 
streets  lined  witn  dilapidated  houses,  exhibit  a profusion 
of  marble ; and  there  ii  scarcely  a dwelling  in  which 
there  are  not  ancient  inscriptions  or  other  monument*. 
A castle,  built  by  the  Venetians,  occupies  the  summit  of 
a hill  above  the  town.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  Naxos  are  a gate  belonging  to  a temple  of  Bac- 
chus, on  a lofty  crag,  an  aqueditct,  and  a Jetty  now  under 
water,  but  still  distinguishable  in  calm  weather.  It  Is 
the  residence  of  a GreM  and  Latin  archbishop,  and  there 
are  several  churches  and  convents  belonging  to  both  re- 
ligions. The  harbour  of  Naxia,  called  the  Porto  Saline 
on  account  of  the  salt  collected  there,  is  exposed  to  the 
N.and  N.W.  winds,  ai>d  being  almost  lurruunded  by 
hidden  rocks.  Is  unlit  for  the  anchorage  of  large  ships. 
I'he  island  romprites  40  villages  ; and  there  are  nume- 
rous country-houses,  forming  the  residences  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry. 

Naxos  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called  at  dlfle- 
rent  times  .Strongyle.  Dla,I>ionysUs,and  Callipulis),  was 
probably  first  colonised  by  Cariani.  The  Naxlans  were 
among  the  most  steadfast  opponents  of  Persian  aggros- 
lion,  aud  the  failure  of  the>xpedition  undertaken  by  the 
Persians  against  this  Island  at  the  suggestion  of  Arlsta- 
goras,  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  Soon  after- 
wards. Naxos  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  fleet  under 
Datii  and  Artaphemes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  en- 
slaved Its  inhab  ( //creaf.  v.  98.  vi.  96.)  The  Saxians, 
however,  had  sufficiently  recovered  7 years  afterwards  to 
enable  them  to  ftimlih  4 wcll-equlppra  triremes  for  the 
fleet  at  Salaroli.  The  Athenians,  even  in  the  time  of 
^sUtratus,  claimed  them  as  colonial  dependents ; and, 
after  the  I'erslau  war,  they  deprived  them  of  their  liberty. 
Kaxus  «as  celebrated  In  ancient  mythology  for  the  wor- 
ahip  of  Bacchus,  who  la  alleged  to  bava  bm  bom  In  the 


NAZAKETH.  S8\ 

Island.  It  became  tributary  to  the  Komans  after  the  bll 
of  Corinth,  146  a.  c..  but  was  ceded  by  Mark  Antony  to 
the  Khodlans  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  isUnd 
was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  subsequently  became  the  possession  of  tiie 
Venetians,  and  the  cap-  of  a dukedum  which  embraced 
most  of  the  other  Cyclades.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  II.  (s.  D.  1.570),  It  was  united  to  the  Ottoroim  em- 
pire. The  Turks,  however,  allowed  tiie  inhab.  to  rt>tain 
their  ancient  laws  and  government,  contenting  them- 
selves with  occasionally  sending  a icaitrodc  tu  collect  lite 
land-ux  and  customs.  It  now  forms  a part  of  tiie  new 
kingdom  of  Greece.  ( Tomrn/fort.  i,  90*t_29l . ; hurgfu, 
II.  21. ; ('rassicr’i  Ureter.  Ui.  406. ; i'tarke's  Greece, 
vi.  90—113  ) 

NAZAKETH.  or  NASSAHA.  a small  town  of 
European  Turkey.  In  the  pachaiic  of  Acre,  celebrated  as 
haring  been  the  residence,  during  his  youth,  of  iho 
founder  of  I'hristiaulty,  17  in.  E.S.E.  Acre,  and  70  m. 
N.  by  R.  Jerusalem.  Pop.  3.000.  of  whom  500  are 
Turk^  and  the  rest  Christians.  It  stands  on  Ute  W. 
slope  of  a delightful  valley,  encompassed  by  rocky  moun- 
tains of  no  great  height,  which  rise  round  it  like  the 
edge  of  a shell,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  The 
houses  are  mostly  wrefched  stone  cottages,  with  mud 
floors  and  roofs  ; nor  dues  It  comprise  any  thing  worthy 
of  notice,  except  a Latin  church  and  convent,  with  two 
other  churches,  bidongltm  respectively  to  the  Maronlios 
and  Greek  Catholics.  Toe  Turks  also  have  a mosquo, 
erected  at  Che  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
Latin  convent,  belonging  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Terra  Santa,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  village,  is  a spacious 
and  commodious  budding  of  stone,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  enclose  a djurch,  cells  for  the  friars,  and 
extensive  accommodation  fur  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
The  church,  called  that  of  the  Annunciation.  Is  an  ill- 
proportioned  and  gaudily  ornamented  building,  said  to 
occupy  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  stood  before  Us  miraculous  removal 
to  I-oretto  The  columns  and  InteritH*  walls  are  hung 
round  with  silk  damask,  and  there  are  two  tolerably 
good  organa  Beneath  the  high  altar  Is  the  descent  to 
a subterranean  cave.  In  which  the  Virgin  It  said  to  have 
lived,  and  which  Is  divided  into  small  grottoes,  pointed 
out  as  her  kitchen,  parbair.  and  bed-room  ! Here 
also  are  two  granite  columns,  each  9 ft.  I in.  In  dia- 
meter, and  aliout  5 ft.  apart,  which  are  tuppos^  to 
occupy  the  very  places  where  the  Angel  and  Ihe  Virgin 
stood  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  Annunciation.  The 
innermost  pillar  is  broken  ihruiieh,  above  the  podi-sial. 
and.  although  it  touches  the  roof,  U is  represeuted  to 
telf-supportw  In  the  air.  “ The  fact,  however,”  Is,  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  “ that  the  capital,  and  a (dere  of  the  sliaft 
of  a grey  granite  pillar,  have  been  fastened  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  cave : so  clumsily,  also,  is  the  rest  of  the 
Aocwr-pocwr  contrived,  that  wnat  Is  shown  for  the  lower 
fragment  of  the  same  i>illar  Is  nut  of  the  same  substance, 
but  of  CIpolino  marble.”  ( Travels  in  Greece  ana  the 
Holt/  Land.  Iv.  170.)  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  ilie 
sick,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  resort 
thither  for  the  pur)M»se  of  rubbing  iMmselves  against 
the  pillars,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a cerlaio  cure  ; but, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a railing  has  been  formed  to  ex- 
clude the  patients,  who,  however,  still  Bock  round  in  liofiei 
of  relief  from  being  In  its  immediate  viduity.  DilTeieiit 
interesting  localltres  are  pointed  out  to  the  ptigrims, 
such  as  Joseph's  workshop,  enclosed  in  a small  chapel,  the 
synagogue  in  which  Christ  explained  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Isaiah  {Lake,  iv.  16—99).  the  table  on  whkit 
Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  previously  to  his  final  departure 
for  Jerusalem ; and  even  the  precipice,  or  '*  brow  of  the 
hill,”  to  which  they  led  him.  ” that  they  might  cast  him 
(hiwn  headlong.”  ( J.wlc.  Iv.  29.)  Here  however,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  fancy,  and  the  desire  of  Imposing  ou  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  devotees,  have  had  a far  greater  sitaro  in 
Axing  these  localities,  than  any  regard  for  authentirlly. 
The  chamber  containing  the  Actltious  mensa  Ckritii  is 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  pilgrims,  Turks  as  well  as 
ChristUns ; and  to  Korn.  Catiudk-s,  who  say  the  I'ater- 
nnster  arsd  Ave  Maria  In  it,  the  )>«)pe  grants  a plenary 
Indulgence  of  seven  years  I The  present  Initabs.  of  Na- 
xarctn  are.  with  the  exceiHlun  uf  a few  weavers,  em- 
ployed in  rural  pursuits.  Corn  is  ralMd  alKindantly  in 
the  iidgtx>urho^.  rspecuilly  by  the  monks  uf  Terra 
Santa,  who  arc  the  chief  farmers;  and  a small  portion 
<if  it  is  sent  to  Acre,  uliuh  Is  the  chief  source  of  supply 
fur  the  town.  The  pasturage  of  cattle  and  goats,  uso, 
is  extensively  pursued,  from  the  milk  of  which  Is  made 
a large  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  indlffbreut 
quality.  ( Turner's  I^ani.  li.  130.) 

Naxarelh  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament : It 
was  a city  of  the  trllte  of  Zcbtilun,  and  afterwHiiU  o( 
the  N.  portion  of  Palestine,  called  Galilee,  and  was 
held  in  so  little  esteem  b>-  the  Jews  of  Jeriis.d«-ni  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  exclatnatlun.  any  good  iblng 

come  out  of  Kuarcth  ?”  (JoAm,  I.  46.):  it  owes  its  t ntiro 
celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  liavmg  buen  the  rt-»i- 
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denre  of  Jmui  Chrivt  almott  from  hU  birth  to  the  com- 
inr^centrnt  of  hU  mlitittratinn*.  Here  the  angel  GAbiiel 
atmoiincetl  tu  the  Virgin  the  apprnaching  birth  of  the 
Saviour  ; thither  the  holy  family  returned  33  day*  after 
hi*  birth  at  Bethlehem ; and  during  hii  Infancy  apent 
In  the  houM*  of  Jutrph  the  carpenter  the  child  grew 
ami  waxed  itrnng  in  fnirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
iiK'rca«liig  in  favour  with  God  and  man.'*  (LuJte.U. 
40.  Aa.)  Thrift  j>rracln*d  here  “the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."  Immoihately  after  the  temptation  ; and  found 
from  the  unfavourjUjle  manner  in  which  he  was  rei-elved, 
that  “no  prophet  is  ari-e|>te<l  in  his  own  country."  Hi* 
hearers  were  tilled  with  wrath,  rose  up.  thrust  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  a precipice  to  destroy  him  ; 
but  he  passing  thruugii  tite  infitst  of  them,  went  hU  way 
( /.wAc.iv.  2^— 30  );  ami  thenri-forward  (^pcniautn  teems 
to  hate  been  hU  general  residence,  though  there  can  be 
Httir  doubt  th.it  he  occasitmally  visited  Nazareth  to  see 
his  moiher,  and  the  tnemliers  of  her  f.amily. 

Trarflf  la  Urcfce  ntid  the  Hjijf  Ijind,\w.  ir»4-lK3.i 
Turner  t I^ranl.  li.  121^-132  ; Rot^inton't  FalriUne, 
1.  2<IA— 2«ri. ; .Vorf.  Trap.;  CnlmeVt  Ihct.tiA  vorem.) 

NK.AGH  (l.OlJtlH)  a lake  of  Ireland,  the  largest  In 
the  L'lDted  Kingdom,  in  the  centre  nf  tlie  prov.  of 
I’ister.  hating  S.  and  E.  the  co.  of  .\ntrim,  S.K.  Down, 
by  which  it  is  merely  touched,  S.  Armagh.  W.  Tyrone, 
and  N.W.  Ixtndonderry.  It  it  about  17  m.  in  lenrth.  by 
alHoit  9m.  in  breadth;  rxTupylng.  inclusive  of  Lough 
Beg  acres),  which  is  joined  to  tt,  an  area  of 

Irish,  or  99.H23}  statute  ai-ret,  at  ordinary  hlgh- 
w ater.mark.  (TA»rrf  Report  of  CoiHmiisi>ti%er$  oh  Iritk 
) It  is  fell  by  several  rivers  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, while  tlic  I.,ower  Bann  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  Its  refluent  water*  hnd  a passage  tu  the 
sea.  Thnugii  by  far  the  largest.  It  Is  >>y  no  means  the 
Tiiost  beantiiiil  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Its  shores  consist 
mostly  Hfherof  a level  strand,  or  marshy  border,  liable 
to  frioqiient  fl<K)ds  ; and  are  of  course  deficient  In  tiiose 
varied  hanks,  and  bold  promontories,  without  which 
such  exli-nsive  shcfi*  of  water  want  picturesque  effert, 
except  when  their  iinlfi»rmity  is  broken  hy  islands;  and 
of  these  there  are  only  lw‘u  siiiall  and  uninteresting  ones 
in  this  lak».  Frequent  squalls  and  want  of  shelter  ren- 
der its  iiavtgalion  rather  dangerous  for  *:iiUng  vessels  ; 
but  these  Inconvenience*  will  most  prohalily  be  obviated 
by  the  Introiluction  of  steam  packets.  AccorJIng  to 
Mr.  Sampson  {fiurrej/af  /.owlonrferry,  p.IlH  >,  the  mean 
level  of  Though  Neigh  is  about  3H  ft.  above  that  of  the 
sea  ; and  it  is  said  tiiat  nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  its  iMiiki.  now  annually  flooded,  might  be 
made  availaide  fur  agricultural  purposes,  by  the  outlay 
of  a moder.-ile  sum  on  the  remoral  of  some  obstructions 
In  the  channel  of  tlie  l..ower  Bann.  Its  waters  are  cele- 
brated for  tiielr  petrifying  quality.  {UtatiMicat  Account 
of  Brititk  Empire,  ii.  3.17.) 

NE.\  rH.  or  NKDl)  (the  an.  Sidunt  of  Antonine'i 
ttin.).  a p.irl.  and  inun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
S.  Wales,  CO.  Glamorgan,  and  bund,  its  own  name,  on  the 
Neath  (crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge),  7 m.  E.N.E. 
Kw.aiisea.  and  1.19  in.  W.by  S.  f,ohd<in.  Pop.  of  part 
bor..  In  1H3I.  4 D43  The  town,  situated  in  a picturesque 
valley  on  the  K.  side  of  the  river,  is  " indifTerent  In  ap- 
pearance : the  streets  are  narrow,  and  badly  paved  ; there 
are  few  good  houses,  anil  the  place  is  only  |Mrti.sl]y 
lighted  with  gas.  The  cottage*  of  the  poor  extend  Ir- 
regularly b«‘yond  the  town,  particularly  on  the  Cardiff 
road."  {Mun.  Round.  Re^rt.)  The  town-hall  Is  a 
hand-.omc  modem  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
tiseil  for  a corn-market:  a church,  with  a lofty  square 
tower,  .and  six  places  cd*  worship  for  dissenters,  are  the 
only  otlier  public  cdi.lce*.  Tlicrc  are  two  national 
srhools.  two  Sundav-schools,  and  two  Inf.int  schools. 

Neath  1*  situat>*<l  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  an  ex- 
tensive copper,  iron,  and  coal  dlitriel.  and  it  de|>endi  in 
a great  measure  on  tlir  great  smelting-houses  and  foun- 
dries that  have  l>ecn  established  round  it,  ehieflv  on  the 
W.  hauk  of  the  river.  " The  commerce  of  Neat(i  is  verj- 
considerable,  and  ha*  been  steadily  Increasing  for  some 
years  ; but  though  vessels  of  .100  tons  can  get  up  to  tbc 
town,  the  trade  is  gitiorallj  carried  on  by  barge-com- 
munication with  Briitun  Ferry,  which  is  about  2|  m. 
lower  ilovni  the  river,  and  is  conm-cted  with  Neath  by  a 
canal  rimnlng  northwanl.  12  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
By  Britton  F"-rrr.  In  fart.  Neath  aci*  as  the  vent  of  all 
the  mlncr  il  districts  conn»fc<»,l  with  the  vale.  Another 
canal  piins  the  I.ist  nientioni*d  at  Aber-dulait.  and  ter- 
miii.'ites  in  a sea-lock  and  bisin  on  the  K.  side  of 
Sw.an«ea  h.artKMir.  The  exports  are  coal,  culm.  copx>er, 
iron.  Iron  castings.  flrc-bricRs,  o.ik  bark  and  timber;  the 
Imports  rompri>iiifi  copper  and  iron  ore,  corn  mid  flour, 
foreign  timlier.  hlark-jark.  and  general  shop-goods.*' 
(/'«r/,  Rtutut.  Reu.) 

N>-a*h  Is  a Iwif-  by  prescription,  and  has  been  ^verned 
since  tlie  Municipal  Rr-form  Act  bv  a mayor  and  3 other 
al  J'’i-men,  with  12  connclllor*  : it  ba»  also  a commission 
of  the  pi'vce  under  a recorder.  Before  the  Reform  .Art, 
Neath  WA4  a co:itribnlary  bur.  to  (^ardifT;  that  Art  an- 


nexed It,  with  Aberavon,  Kenflg,  and  I^ghor,  to  Swaik 
sea,  which  sends  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  At  the  tamo 
lime  the  elertoral  limits  were  so  enlarged  as  to  Include, 
with  the  old  bor.,  that  portion  of  the  suburbs  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river.  Registered  elector*  of  Noath  Id  1HK1-. 
40. 174  ; ditto,  of  entire  bor.,  1217.  Neath  Is  also  one  of 
j the  polling-place*  at  elections  for  the  co. : and  the  petty 
; setttoot  for  tliehimd.  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the  quarter 
■ sessions  alternately  with  3 other  towns.  Markets  cm 
j Wt!dnesdar  and  Saturdav  ; fairs,  July  3.,  Sept.  13.,  and 
the  first  Tnurnlay  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

About  I m,  from  tlie  town,  on  the  low  ground  border- 
ing the  river,  are  the  ruin*  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  by 
Richard  de  Granvlllo  in  the  I2th  century  ; the  church  u 
a mere  heap  of  ruins;  Init  the  chapter-nouse.  a curious 
specimen  of  early  English  architecture,  it  itlll  in  toler. 

. able  preservation  ; and  fomidotioni  of  buildings  may  bo 
traced  to  a considerable  distance.  {Part.  Rep.t  •Vi’cAu/- 
ton't  Cambrian  titiide.) 

KKG.APATAM,  a decayed  town  of  Hindostan,  presld. 
Madras,  diitr.  Tanjore,  and  the  residence  of  the  British 
Collector  for  the  district,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  Ift2m.  8.  by  E.  Madras.  The  European  town, 
which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  Carnatic,  now  scarcely  exists,  Nenpatam  being 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  by  ships.  Tor  water  and 
provisions,  both  of  which  are  plentiftil.  The  native 
town  Is  toierabir  extensive  and  regular,  and  on  its  N. 
side  is  a remarkable  tower  80  ft.  high,  the  origin  of 
which  Is  unknown,  but  which  Is  verv  nsefbl  as  a land- 
mark. *rhe  anchoring  ground  here  U about  8 m.  from 
shore.  Negspatam  was  taken  1^  the  English  In  1781. 
{Hamilton't  E.  I.  Gat.) 

NRGOMBO  {Sagambku  "the  land  of  serpents.") 
A sea-pnrt  town  of  Cevlon.  on  the  W.  coast  of  that 
Uiand,  20  m.  N.  C<dumtK>,  and  beside  the  canal,  from 
tlie  latter  city  to  Calpentyn.  Lai.  7®  IE  N. ; long.  7^ 
44'.  It  has  a smalt  fort,  and  several  range*  of  European 
buildings ; and  I*  principally  inhabiteo  by  Dutch  fa- 
milies In  reiluced  circumstance*,  attracted  thither  by  the 
' cheApnesf  of  proTldoni.  and  the  »aiubrity  of  the  climate. 

[ NIXillOPOSTB.  or  I'.ORIPO  (mi.  E-fcro).  • Ion,, 
Straggling  island  of  (he  Grecian  Archlpelagn.  lying  cio»o 
' to  the  E coast  of  Uulcp.  Greece,  and  forming,  with  tlie 
; Spor.ide*.  a separate  nomorchy  of  Its  own  name.  Length. 

' IlOm. ; itreadtli,  from  6 to  26m..  the  widest  part  being 
. mrasurnl  from  ('haids  to  C.  Kill:  area,  I,4<10  sq.  m. 
j Pop.,  In  t Aid,  (ift.OiiO.  Knhcea  is  rery  similar  in  Its  moun- 
I tain'ms  character  and  geological  constitution  to  the 
\ ndgiibourlng  continent,  from  which  It  seems  to  have 
' been  Mqiarated  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature. 

' Grey  limestone  and  clay-ftUto  are  the  chief  stratift- 
‘ cations,  and  there  are  cf(Mr  liidlcaUons  both  of  old  and 
more  recent  volcanic  artion.  The  whole  country  Is  bold 
I and  rugged,  with  a MutT  coast,  especially  oo  It*  K.  side, 
which  is  dangerous  to  navigntors  ; the  highest  points  of 
the  mountain-rango,  proceeding  fri^rn  N.  to  S.,  through 
the  l»land,  are  Mount  LIthada.  2.M37  ft.  high;  Mount 
KandUi.  3,967  ft. ; Mount  Delphi  (an.  Derphotstu),  5,725 
, ft.,  and  St.  I'dias  d'Urofan.  Ocha).  'lliesoil  of  the  slopes 
near  the  shore  is  very  fertUe,  but  only  imperfectly  cuili- 
I vated.  The  orange,  citron,  alroona,  and  other  trees 
peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Grocre.  grow  abundantly  on  tho 
lowlanda  ; while  tlie  rhesnut,  oak,  and  flr,  skirt  the 
rr^ions  nearer  the  mountains.  The  staple  nroduee  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  Island  consists  of  gra|M,  from  which 
the  fartncri  make  large  quantities  of  a thin  red  wine, 

, verr  commonly  drunk  in  Greece,  and  fetching,  according 
' to  Golonel  I<<'akr.  about  3 piastres  per  barrel.  Com  and 
I olire*  are  raised  chiefly  in  tlie  K.  distrirts  ; but  the  Island 
I has  lost  tlie  clinracier  which  it  anciently  held  of  being 
I the  graimry  of  Greece.  (Comp.  T/ntc.  I.  3.  with  Herod. 

I V.  77.)  KxcelUmt  herbage  for  grazing  Is  found  in  tbs 
! more  elevat«'d  lands ; but  oxen  arc  bred  only  for  (arming 
j purptHcs.  Shce)i.  however,  are  numi'rous,  and  of  an  ex- 
I ccUeiit  breed,  funilihiiig  large  quantItiM  both  of  wool 
I and  chee*e 

I I'iiochieftown  and  port  ofBubaraisChalcIs.or  Rgripot 
I (lat.  SHOSO*  N..  long  28°  M'  E.}.  on  the  Eurlpus,  or 
j channel  of  TalantI,  where  it  is  only  40  yards  wide,  and 
I crossed  hy  a bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
I Mahmoud  Pacha  in  1463.  Pop.  6,000.  The  town  (which, 

I according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  before 
I the  Trojan  war)  is  walled  and  strongly  fortified,  com- 
I prising  nmnermis  ancient  fragments;  but  few  of  them 
I are  surtlricmly  large  to  lx*  Intelligible.  It  has  also  3 tole- 
rably good  liarbours,  one  of  which  on  the  N.  side,  though 
' small,  is  deep,  secure,  and  e.ipablc  of  containing  many 
oHurhsnt  ship*.  The  only  other  town  of  Euboea  is 
Caryitui,  or  ( asiel  a fortified  poet  near  Its  S. 

I extremity,  with  2,000  inbahs.  There  are.  also,  numerous 
1 village*. 

I riir  most  ancient  name  of  F.ulKra  wu  Macris  ; but  It 
was  alio  known,  at  illffiTcut  time*,  by  the  various  ap- 
pellatiiins  of  Oclia.  Kllopla,  Asofds  and  Abantl.  Its 
I inhali*.,  callid  Abantes  by  Homrr.  acre  am<jng  t)»e  ear- 
j Best  narigators  of  Greece,  and,  according  to  llerudotua. 


NEJIN. 

)otncd  tbe  Ionian  colonUu  on  the  enait  o(  AfU  Miaor.  | 
(i.  Hfi.)  They  alsofoumied  actUemrnU  at  avenr  e»r!jr  ' 
|>eriod  In  lUyrla,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  Soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  rixiBiratidje.  the  island  became  a da> 
iHMidmcy  of  Alliens,  but  recovered  it*  liberty,  after  a I 
hard  strujrfiie,  In  the  ‘.'Irt  year  of  the  Frluponncsian  war. 
It  afterwards  became  aUachml  to  the  Macedonian  ln« 
terests.  and  was  t;iken  by  the  Homan*  from  Philip,  the 
*<m  of  DeinLiflus.  It  then  irradually  d‘*cline»i  in  j>op. 
and  impurt.'uice ; and  Pausaiilas  alludes  to  its  fallen  state 
under  the  emi>ernr*.  At  the  disnwmbcrnHUil  of  the 
lva«lern  um)  tre  by  thu  KrMtkt,  the  Wnetlaus  obtained 
rM>s«i‘»sion  of  Pulnea  ; but  were  expelled  from  it,  in  147b, 
by  the  Turks,  who  held  ft  till  the  foriu.-vtlon  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  tlreet'e  In  HiU#.  {l.eakf'$  .V,  OVrrcr, 
vol.  ii  i DodwcU,  li.  I4ii— IM.j  Crawer  * iire>ce,  11.  1-^3 
— Ac.). 

NEJIN.  a town  of  Ritstia  In  Europe,  gov.  Tcher- 
nigod',  cup.  district,  on  tht*  lister.  4H0  m.  S.\V.  Moscow. 
Ut.  r4.V'  N.,  long.  31®  4'P  4.V'  K.  Pop.  IC.bOO. 
It  It  surrounded  hy  a ra'iipart,  roott  of  its  bouses  are  of 
itoue,  and  it  U one  of  the  handsomest,  best  Iruilt  town* 
of  l.iltle  KussU.  It  has  several  churches,  3 convents, 
an  hospital,  and  a gramraar.school  founded  by  Prince 
l^zbnrudko.  It  prudiices  silk.  soap,  leather,  and  pre- 
serves and  liqueurs  that  are  highly  l elebrah'd  all  over 
Uutfela.  It  li  also  the  entrep<*<  of  a considerable  imriion 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  pruvmce*  f>n 
the  Baltic  and  those  on  the  Black  Sea.  It*  mrrrhants 
are  principally  Greeks,  who  enjoy  rcruln  |>eculiar  ph« 
vtleges.  but  they  are  partly,  also,  Armeaian*  and  Jews. 
It  has  several  well  frequented  fairs.  (Seknitzier,  la 
lli'ttif-,  4c.  p.4d4. ; Did-  Ocog.) 

SKIl.tiUP.aUV  HlLE.s.  or  NEILGIIKKIUES.  a 
eoUiTtloa  of  mountains  of  S.  Hindostan.  tSev  Msuaas 
Pnmiu.,  p.  34%.  > 

NKI.SSK,  a fortUlM  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  rcg. 
0(i):«'l)i.  cm  the  river  Neisse,  which  divide*  the  city  Into 
'i  part*,  in  a maishy  dl>trlct,  48  m.  S 8.E.  Bi<>»lau. 
Pop,.  Ill  1>37.  10,7^7.  It  Is.  on  the  whole,  well  built, 
h iMiig  been  greatly  enl irged  by  Ercdorlc  II.,  whi»  also 
coi>«(rucled  Its  l>e«t  fortlhcalhmi : It  is  enlereil  by  .3 
g ,;e«,  and  comprises  among  its  piihllc  buildings  a targe 
each*,  a rmim).indaiit's  residi^nce,  dUtrlct-itall,  7 Catho- 
lic .%nd‘i  Calvinist  churches,  extensive  Immtrks.  jHJwder- 
inills  and  ar4e*).-\U,  a small  tiicatre,  i hosiittals,  3 high 
trh  HiU.  a Catholic  gymnaxhiiny  a poor.scliool.  and  an 
avvlum  for  poor  Catholic  clergy  (called  Jomtis  ftnc~ 
nfori/'W.)  Neisiai*  the  scat  of  a council  for  the  cirrie.a 
tribunal  for  the  principality,  a board  uf  taxation,  and  a 
roiisislory  court;  It  has  suino  iirtnliiig  Mlobllshments, 
mamifacture*  of  linen  and  wooih-n  cloths,  several  dis- 
tilleries. andafewgiHid  hidels.  Large  yearly  fair*  are 
aU'i  held  here.  , I'om  ZMUtx  { SmAircA  ; trftUM.  Stact, 
ill.  I33  i RfrekiiHS,  Arc.) 

NELl.UKK,  a town  of  British  India,  presld.  Madras, 
rap  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Pennar,  I3)  m.  from  (he 
Bay  of  Detigal,  and  lOO  ra.  N.  by  \S'.  Madraa  It  was,  In 
the  last  century,  a fortress  of  eoiisldoraljle  strength  ; and 
it  still  a populous  and  busy  town,  about  | m.  In  length, 
full  of  shops  well  storked  with  cominodilles,  though 
ailhout  a single  public  nr  private  building  of  note.  'I'he 
suburbs  without  the  walls  are  large.  The  residence  of 
the  llfitish  coUednr,  Ac.  is  on  an  elevated  rkl^  .S.  of 
the  town.  A curious  discovery  was  made  here  In  I7H7. 
oi  a number  of  Roman  gold  coins  and  medals,  enclosed 
in  a small  pot  under  the  ruin* of  a Hindoo  temple.  Many 
had.  unfortunately,  been  sold  and  melteti ; but  about  30 
were  preserved,  and  found  to  be  of  the  second  centtirr, 
mostly  Trajaos.  Adrians,  and  Faustinas.  {IlamtUorn'i 
K.  /.  iittidUfr  t Madras  Almanack.) 

NF.MKA.  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  famous  for  the 
games  celebrated  hi  Its  neighbouring  pnve,  but  now 
marked  only  liy  the  modem  village  of  Agiu-Geurgio, 
Pi  m.  S.W.  Corinth,  and  10  m.  N.  by  W.  Argo*.  The 
exUnt  ruins  of  the  town,  or  village  (for  Pausanlas  terms 
it  merely  a rw(i*»).  comprise  fragment*  of  a temple 
of  Jupiter,  a church,  and  a few  blocks  and  broken  Doric 
pillars,  supposed  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  tomb  of 
Opheltef.  Of  the  temple  " three  columns  only  are 
standing,  twonfwhkh,  Iwinnglug  in  the  siwire  between 
the  unl-e.  support  their  architrare.  These  columns  are 
4 ft.  Cl  In.  in  diameter,  and  nearly  3'J  ft.  high,  exclusive 
of  thiV  capital*.  The  temple  was  hex.'ityle  and  }>e. 
ripteral,  being  supi>osi,<|  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  have  had  14 
columns  on  the  sides.'*  Phe  lower  t»art  of  ti»e  walls, 
enclosing  the  cella,  1*  r'>mplete.  and  ih?  pillars,  of  which 
there  are  iiumerout  fragments,  have  fallen  In  such  regular 
order,  that  the  temple  appears  to  have  besm  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  rather  than  by  the  lingering  and 
desultory  decay  of  lime.  Mr.  llmlwell  says:  **  1 have 
not  seen  In  Greece  any  Doric  temple,  the  etdiimns  of 
which  are  so  slender,  and  the  capiUls  so  disproportion- 
ately small,  as  those  of  N<*mea:  the  whole  Is  of  soft 
calcareous  stone,  and  the  c*  liimiis  are  coated  w ith  a Hnr 
Btuec»>.‘*  Sir  W.  Gell  meiitiou«.  ;Uso,  “that  there  are 
Indications  of  the  Ncmeau  tlu  stre  at  the  foot  of  a neigh- 
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bouriog  hill ; and  probsibljr  vestiges  of  the  stadium  and 
hi|»podrome  might  be  discovered  by  a searcii  ilmilar  to 
that  institutesl  at  Herculaneum  anJ  Pompeii."  ( Itm.  </ 
i/orcA,  p.  Ift9.) 

Nemea  was  celrhrated  in  mythical  history  a.*  having 
lieeii  the  sceoe  of  the  flril  lnb<Hir  of  llernde*  in  dr>troy- 
iiig  the  Nernran  lion;  and  the  den  of  this  anitn.il  wms 
pointed  out  to  travellers  even  fn  the  time  of  P.-\us.i!ila», 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  afr.i. 
The  games  are  of  doubtful  origin  ; but  the  OAtional  niv* 
tholngy  asrrilset  them  to  the  re«p<*ct  entertain  -d  for  the 
raeiooi^  of  Ophcltes  or  Archrinorus.  »j>ii  of  Lycurgus.  a 
king  of'Nemra.  They  were  relt  bratod  in  the  grove  «<l 
Mnlorclius,  and  arc  thtu  alluded  to  by  Statius  ( J'kib.  Iv. 

law.):  — 

n*l  remlies  ffa<w  Jn  n-iell*  vires 

ftocra  ^l•an«i  cuiruni  >ln«(a  Muturihl. 

With  respect  to  the  pcri'»iU  at  which  these  festivals 
were  relcbralixl,  difTi'reiU  accmiits  are  given  by  the  old 
writer*  ; but  the  most  coiuMeut  statement  U,  tlral  they 
were  cclebratnl  triennially.  in  the  Atttenian  month  if. r- 
drumion,  corre«(»ou<ling  with  the  morh-rn  August.  The 
Argives  were  the  judge*  at  tliesc  gamri.  which  eompri*.  d 
boxing  and  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot -races  ; 
and  the  conquerors  were  crownevi  with  olive  till  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  when,  in  const^jii^mcc  of  llie  losses 
that  the  .4rgulic  republic  hail  mstaioed  In  that  struegle 
for  inde|iendenrc,  smallage,  a funeral  plant,  was  Intro, 
duced  in  itssteail.  It  app(*art  from  i'olvhiui  and  Lhr 
(xxvli.30. ) th.vt  thegnme*  were  in  a llmirlshing  sl.vtc  In  llie 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Dinnetrlus.  In  the  si»<  ond  century 
precesling  the  Chriitian  arra.  It  may  infcrresl.  how. 
t ever,  from  the  slight  meull<m  lliat  Pausanlas  makes  of 
the  Ncmcwin  gam>-$.  that  they  had  in  h|s  time  fallen  into 
great  neglect.  H>i<dtrc/r»  (ircccc,  li.  W*<— 310.  ; I'm- 
mc/'s  Ancient  Orcffe,  ill.  ; Hurfctt't  (Jrcdx,  1.  171 
-177.) 

NKMI,  a vniagi*  and  lake  of  f'entral  Italy,  P'ful 
States.  In  the  t^Jlna’^ca  dl  Roma.  '1‘he  vUlag'*  ort  tUe 
N.K.  Irank  of  the  I.agi»  dl  Neml  U ‘J  in.  N.E.  .Mlurm.  and 
16  m.  S.K.  Home.  Nctni.  so  called  fmm  the  forest  or 
nrmnt  by*hi«  h It  was  anciently  stirrountie*!.  was  famous 
in  antiquity  for  the  wor»hip  of  the  Scythian  Dh.na  — 
nemu*  placialc  Triri.r — to  whom  human  sarrihi-es 
were  offered-  Noremalns  that  can  with  certainty  Ire  a*. 
scribc«l  to  t4)L*  temple  dt  dicated  to  the  godiless  are  now  to 
be  im-t  with.  The  L.vgo  dl  Ncml  Is  1,0'22  ft.  al>ose  (Ite 
level  of  the  sea ; amt  Is  now.  a*  of  old.  beautifully  se- 
questered. and  well  entitled  to  Its  classical  epithet  of 
Spt'fulu>n  Ihantr.  But  its  princiti.al  rrU'hrlty  in  mnih  rn 
times  h;is  l>een  derived  (roni  the  aiscovery  at  its  bottom, 
in  l.S3^,  of  the  remains  of  a very  large  ship.  .‘■'00  ft.  in 
Imgtti,  constructed  by  one  of  the  early  emperors,  iimi'l 
prr^rahly  for  some  of  the  naumactna,  or  *li.jm  sea-flghls, 
exhibited]  im  the  lake.  {Orlfs  Hottu'  and  its  r»W«J/y,  li. 
112-  : (Vrfwwr’*  Ancicni  ftultf,  U.  34.) 

NEMOURS,  a sin.dl  town  of  France,  dcp.  .*'rine.et- 
Marne,  cap.  ranlmi,  on  the  i..olng,  IKm.  S.  by  li.  Mehm. 
Pop..  In  Khl,  3,63-1.  It  Is  snrr<ju>idrd  by  the  riser  atel 
the  canal  do  Lotng.  aod  inclosed  try  walls.  It  is  well 
built,  nrvd  has  a fine  old  rastie,  which  now  serve*  for  se- 
veral public  Instiintinns,  Including  a public  library  of 
10,000  vols.  : several  suburbs,  a hospital,  a small  thratri', 
and  a handsome  bridge  over  the  l,olng.  It  has  some 
Urge  tanneries  and  le.ather  factories,  and  a brB)i  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  The  seignory  of  Nemours  »at 
given  to  the  house  of  Or]c.ms,  by  Louis  XIV.  ( livgo, 
art.  ftcime-ci-Mamr.  Ac  ) 

NEN  ACH.an  ioi.  town  oflreUnd.prov.  Rftinster,  co, 
Tipperary,  near  the  Nrnagh  river,  an  affluent  of  tin*  Shan- 
non, within  4(m.  of  that  river.  N-im.  VV.S.  W.  Dul>liQ. 
pop.,  in  1331,  8,446.  Ills  sitiiott'd  In  a rich  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  CO,,  and  was  mice  defended  by  a strong  castle, 
now  in  ruins.  The  principal  s(re«*(s  are  well  and  regu- 
larly built,  and  It  It  derideilly  the  br«t  town  bt'tween  the 
cItW  of  Dublin  and  Limerick.  It  has  a church,  a U.  C. 
chapel,  Methodist  and  independent  meeting-houses,  an 
, endowed  and  a national  schod.  a fever  hos|>iial.a  ills- 
] pentonr,  and  a targe  infantry  harnrk.  General  sesston* 

! arc  held  twice  a year,  anti  |>et(y  sosious  weekly.  It  is  a 
I constabulary  station.  Its  contiguity  to  the  Shannon,  ur 
! rather  to  it*  enl.trgt*mcnt  railed  Lough  Dergh,  give*  it 
I considerable  a<lvantages.  mid  h.*i*  m.xde  It  a mnsiderKble 
' market  for  c<»m  and  rattle.  Market*  on  ThurmUys; 
fairs  on  24th  .tprll,  XUh  Mar.  4lh  July.  4!h  S«-pl..  rcih 
Oct.,  and  1st  Nor.  Post-ulHce  revetuie  In  1836.  ■ 

in  1“36.  I,ft2*>/.  Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  Na- 
tional Bankswere  opcn«.*d  In  1331-5.  {/{iiiitcajf  Mrp.  Ac.) 

I NKO  T’S  (ST.),  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 

I bund.  Tmeland,  co.  Huntingdon,  on  the  Ouse  (crossed 
I here  bya  handsome  stone  bridge),  8m.  S.S.W.  Hunting- 
1 dun,  and  4il  m.  N.  by  \V.  London.  Area  of  par.  4,7-'>0 
I acres.  Pop.,  In  1331,  2.617.  Tlie  town  comprlset  3 or  4 
, mpeetabte  streets,  Int'-rsertlng  each  c*ther,  with  a large 
I market-pl-ice.  The  church  is  a tine  building  in  the  ).ier- 
pendtrulor  English  style,  with  lar^e  windows  of  painted 
gloss  and  an  elegant  tower  15ti  ft.  high,  at  its  W.  end 
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'I'herv  w aIm  S place*  of  worthlp  for  Dlt*eiit«rf , and.  in 
IHM,  4 Snndajr-tchooU  were  «tt<>Qded  bjr  590  children, 
it  h««  «Uu  an  endowed  M-hord  fur  95  bt^a,  and  a larra 
l>Aper-min  : but  the  princlfial  depi>n<1pnce  i>f  the  inbab.u 
the  retail  trade  with  the  aurroundinf  district.  Mar. 
bet*  nn  ’rhiir*da)r.  S large  horse  and  cattle  fairs  ; and  a 
at.ilute  f.tlr  on  Aug.  1. 

NKi*\riy  (Mind.  y<n<r/a),  an  indep.  kingdom  of  N. 
HindiMbin.  ostending  through  H desi.  of  long.,  and 
rnmphking  a great  t>nrtion  of  the  S.  dechrltj  of  the 
lliinalayt*  chain,  it  lira  between  lat.  9(i'^  50'  and  90° 
50*  S..  and  long.  and  haring  N.  and  N.E.  the 

table-Uml  of  |1n)>et.  K.  the  territory  of  hlkklm,  and 
Haewiiere  the  ilritiah  territnrlra.  Lmgth.  K.  to  W.. 
about  .VRi  m.«  average  breadth,  rather  more  than  100  m. 
Area  may  be  catiirated  at  53.0><0  aq.  m.  ; and  pop.  at 
9.tjrK*,(Ngi.  'I'lda  country  may  be  divided  inbi  ftHir  re* 
gloii*.  according  to  iti  elevation.  The  lowcat.  or  <cr* 
rmnr,  ia  a part  of  tlie  great  plain  of  Hindoatan.  In  a 
few  plarei,  the  Britiah  diatricta  reach  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  but,  in  moat  parts,  the  Nepaul  domlnioos 
stretch  for  al>oiit  20  tn.  into  the  plain.  Tnia  region  is  not 
wlioJIy  level,  but  undulating,  and  pompriies  a good  deal 
of  iMMir  'and.  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes  of  little 
value  : but  there  is  also  a large  prop4»rtiun  of  rich  land, 
aiMl.  upon  the  whole,  the  soil  la  much  better  than  In  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  British  territory,  the  products 
being,  nnwever,  nearly  the  same.  The  surface  here  is 
liiteraerti'd  by  numermii  small  rivers,  which  not  only 
serve  fur  watering  the  crops,  but.  in  the  rainy  season, 
are  used  for  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce  to  the 
markeis  of  Britiah  India,  and  to  float  down  the  valu* 
able  timber  of  the  forests.  The  very  name  fevrfafsi 
(or  ferrytzNfK  implies,  indeed,  the  country's  being  navi* 
gable.  Bounding  this  region  on  the  N.  Is  another  of 
nearly  the  same  width,  consisting  of  small  bills  con. 
p<i«e(f  chiefly  of  clay  Intermixed,  however,  with  many 
primary  rocks. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  region,  with  a part  of  the  last- 
namwl,  is  the  grand  site  of  the  saul  forests,  among  which 
are  many  slssoo  and  toon  trees.  Higher  up  the  hills  are 
coverevl  wiih  a great  variety  of  trees  . and  in  the  K.  are 
many  pines  and  mimosas,  from  which  catechu  Is  obtained. 
In  tills  region  are  many  fine  valleya.  some  of  which  are 
tuleratily  cultivated  ; while  others,  though  possessing  a 
very  rich  soil,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  A few  strag* 
gliiig  villogea  are  scattered  tbnmgh  the  woods,  the  inhab. 
of  which  grow  cotton,  rice,  and  other  articies  with  the 
hoe,  having  flrst  dearth  away  the  trees.  I'he  third  rc> 
gton  is  that  of  the  mountains,  which  rite  so  high  as  to  be 
cover»'  with  snow  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  and 
are  divided  by  valiera,  rising  to  from  9,000  to  6,000ft. 
alfo.e  the  great  plain  of  Hindosion.  Of  course,  theee 
valleys  dilTL-r  very  much  ai  to  temperature  ; some  abound 
with  rattans  and  bamboos,  and  ri|>en  the  sugar  •cone  and 
pine-apple , while  others  produce  only  barley,  millet, 
and  other  grams  of  cold  countries  ; aivd  oaks  and  pines 
are  their  only  forest  trees.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  or 
region  geiierslly  may  befrom  90  to  40m.  N.  toS.,  though 
further  W.  it  is  probably  greater.  The  fourth,  or  Alpine 
regiun.  Is  probaJdy  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  consists 
of  immense  rocks,  rising  into  sharp  peaks  and  tremen- 
dous precipices,  which,  where  not  perpendicular,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  almost  constantly  in- 
volved in  clouds.  The  Interior,  or  most  lofty  chain  of 
the  Himalaya,  forms  the  farthest  boundary  of  Nepaul  to 
the  N. ; thniugh  which,  however,  are  seveml  passes  Into 
Thibet,  while  several  Irihularles  of  the  Ganges,  which 
Intersect  this  country,  ore  supposed  to  rise  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  main  chain. 

The  land  In  the  third  or  mountain  region  it  considered 
the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and  is  that  in  which  all 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown  are  paid,  and  from 
whence  all  endowments  are  made.  From  the  abundance 
of  rain  in  the  warm  season  (fur  the  periodical  rains  ex- 
tend to  Ncnaul  with  nearly  the  same  violence  and  dura- 
tion as  in  llahar).  the  land  here,  coiivlderlng  the  inequa- 
lity of  surface.  Is  unrorntnonlr  productive  of  grain 
Wherever  it  can  be  levelleil  into  terraces,  however 
narrow,  it  Is  evrrniingly  well  suited  for  traninlantiM 
rice,  which  ripens  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  tnat  the 
harvest  is  never  Injured  i and  as  most  of  these  terraces 
can  be  supplied  at  pleasure  with  water  from  springs,  the 
crops  are  almost  certain.  In  snwe  parts  the  same  land 
gives  a winter  crop  of  wheat  and  barlev.  but  in  most  parts 
this  is  Judiciously  avoided.  Where  the  land  it  too  steep 
for  terraces,  it  Is  genenUly  cultivated  after  fallows  with 
the  hoe,  and  produces  rice  (sown  broadcast),  maJxc,  cot- 
ton, several  aindt  of  pulse,  a kind  of  mnvtard.  Indian 
ma^er,  wheat,  barlev,  sugar-cane,  and  a large  ii>ecirs  of 
cardamom ; and  In  the  country  between  Ne|>aul  Proper 
(the  valley  of  Catroaodoo)  and  the  Kail,  ginger  is  a va- 
luable product ; but  transplanted  rice  may  generally  be 
cooatdered  as  half  the  entire  produce.  The  sugar-cane 
Is  planted  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valley  of  Ne- 

Eaul  Proper,  and  it  seems  to  thrive.  Most  Kurupean 
iteben  vegetable*  have  been  introduced ; but  they  are 


only  to  be  found  In  thegardeaiof  mcno^dWclnctioB,  and 
In  very  small  quantltle*.  From  the  abundance  of  rain, 
the  eUtnate  Is  not  favourable  for  many  kinds  of  fruit  { the 
beau  of  spring  not  being  sufllclent  to  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  as  is  the  cose  In 
Bengal.  Peaches  grow  wild  by  every  till,  but  the  one  side 
of  the  fruit  is  rotted  by  the  rain,  while  the  other  Is  still 
green.  The  grapes  are  also  bad  from  the  same  cause. 

The  pasture  on  the  mountains,  though  not  so  harsh 
and  watery  as  that  of  the  low  country,  Is  by  no  means 
good,  and  is  said  to  be  inferiev  to  that  even  of  the  heaths 
of  Scotland.  The  pastures  are  in  general  common. 
Nothing  Is  paid  for  pasturage  ; but  as  it  Is  scarce,  and  as 
the  principal  tribes  do  not  employ  cattle  in  agriculture, 
very  few  are  bred  In  the  coimtry.  Buffkioes  and  gtMts 
are  imported  from  the  low  country  ; and  horses,  yaiks, 
( Bo$  grsmaiViw).  shawl.gnats,  common  goats,  and  sheep, 
are  brought  from  Thibet,  and  become  tolerably  fat 
on  the  hills.  The  buAsloe*  furnish  pretty  good  beef. 
The  shepherds  of  some  tribM  are  provided  with  numer- 
ous flocks.  In  winter  they  retire  to  (he  lower  mountains 
and  valleys  ; but  in  summer  they  ascend  to  the  Alpine 
regions,  and  feed  their  herds  In  the  vicinity  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  sbeM  which  them  people  possess  ore  very 
large,  and  have  fine  wool,  which  is  woven  into  a cloth 
flner  than  that  of  Bootan  : they  give  also  on  abundance 
of  milk,  from  which  Is  mode  a kM  of  cheese. 

The  lands  In  Nepaul  Proper  have  long  been  divided 
into  AAo/s,  or  Aelds.  each  of  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
produces  about  S34  bushels  of  paddy,  or  rke.  In  the  husk, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  aach  khai  is  rqulvaltmt 
to  English  arret,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  bushels  ao 
acre.  The  arable  lands  are  portly  retained  os  the  pro- 
perty of  the  court,  for  defraying  tne  rajah's  housenuld 
expimees ; but  the  produce  of  the  land  so  emploj’cd  is 
not  sold,  but  serves  For  the  coosumpUoo  of  the  cou^  and 
for  distribution  In  charity  at  the  temple*  and  among  re- 
ligious mendicants.  But  hf  for  the  greater  portion  of 
these  lands  are  let  to  tenants,  or  grant^  Id  feu  for  mili- 
tary service ; and  the  rent  of  the  lands  let.  as  In  the 
former  cate,  forms  a principal  portion  of  the  rajah's  re- 
venue. lomdbolders  who  do  not  cultivate  their  oan 
estates.  In  general  let  them  for  half  the  produce.  The 
persons  who  rent  lands  Bom  the  owners  are  of  two 
kinds : (he  Avr^pos,  who  occupy  free  land,  and  are  ex- 
empted from  any  services  to  government,  except  the  re- 
pair of  roods,  *c. : and  the  prqloi,  wbo  occupy  the 
crown  land,  whether  that  be  hrid  by  the  prince,  or 
granted  for  military  service.  Most  great  pruprietors, 
however,  like  the  rajah,  empl^  stewards,  with  their 
servants  and  slaves,  to  cultivate  land  for  the  supply  of 
their  families.  Money-rent  for  land  can  seldom  be  pro- 
cured. and  is  very  low,  only  from  4 to  12  annas  bnng 
|iald  as  a Axed  rent  in  money  for  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a crop,  the  half  of  whk^  Is  worth  abwt  50  annas. 

But  when  the  lands  are  alienated  for  sale,  they  fetch 
from  1,(100  to  2,0(0  moAiirs  a kliat,  which  high  price  ls 
owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of  land  that  is  brought 
to  market.  The  agricultural  Implements  are  veiy  lu- 
ferlor,  and  almost  comprised  In  ao  awkward  kind  oi  hoe, 
a weeding-lron.  and  fans  for  winnowing  the  com.  In 
Nepaul,  however,  they  have  made  a further  progress 
than  in  India,  by  the  introduction  of  water-mills  for 
grinding  coni. 

The  mountain  region  of  Nepaul  contains  a good 
deal  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  sine,  the  tlr»t 
three  being  found  quite  on  the  surfocr.  The  copper 
ore  Is  dug  irom  trenches  open  above,  to  that  the  work, 
men  cannot  act  In  the  rainy  season,  not  having  sagacity 
to  make  a drain.  Each  mine  hat  ^tacbed  to  It  certain 
faroiUes,  who  seem  to  be  a kind  of  proprietors,  as  no 
one  else  is  allowed  to  dig.  The  total  q^ntity  of  ore 
dug  bv  each  miner  may  be  estimated  at  2,000lbt.  a year. 
This  Is  delivered  to  another  set  of  workmen,  by  whom 
it  is  smelted  and  wruiight.  (he  rajah,  to  whom  the 
fnresu  mostly  belong,  furnishing  the  materials  for  the 
charcoal.  Toe  ore  yields,  at  an  average,  CIU  percent, 
of  metal,  l-9d  of  which  becomes  the  shore  of  the  rajah, 
l-3d  (hot  of  the  miner,  and  l-5th  the  share  of  the 
smelter ; the  remainder  Is  divided  among  the  rajah,  the 
miner,  and  the  kre|>rr  of  the  accounts,  wbo  usually 
advanm  a subsistence  to  the  whole  working  parly, 
and  often  furnishes  loans  even  to  the  nijoh.  Iroo-orc 
is  found  near  the  surface,  and  Is  wrought  nearly  on  the 
same  principle  os  copper,  the  miner  receiving  i-3d  part 
of  the  prcxtuce.  Some  of  the  iron  is  so  excellent  that 
even  without  being  converted  into  steel.  It  is  made  Into 
knives  and  swords.  Only  3 lead-mines  are  n«>w 
wrought : but  lead  Is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
close  to  the  surface,  and  it  contains  much  silver.  There 
ore  numerous  sulphur  mines ; but  some  have  been  de- 
serted on  accoimt  of  their  injurious  effbeta  on  the  work- 
men. t'orundum.  here  called  ATirrrffH,  Is  found  tn  great 
quantities  on  the  hills  of  Isma  and  Muitkot ; but  the 
masses,  which  always  lie  close  to  the  surface,  are  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  British  territory,  and  ivldom 
exct'ed  4 or  5 lbs.  tn  weight. 
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The  motC  extensive  mxnutkctiiro  of  Nepiml  U that  of 
Coarse  cotton  cloth,  woven  hy  the  native  wonieii  4if  all 
ranks,  anil  by  the  men  of  itie  I'arbotiya  cavtc.  Tliese 
cioths  conitUute  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  people,  thou^  woollen  would  l)c  lH>tter  suited 
to  the  temperature  of  a Nepaul  winter.  Alt  those,  how- 
errr,  who  are  not  very  poor,  rover  theintelvc*  with 
wiMiUen  blankets  imported  from  Uootan.  The  entire 
dress  of  tke  higher  ranks  Is  of  foreign  manuf-irture.  and 
comprises  Chinese  silks  and  shawls,  with  mu«)ins  and 
ralicoes  from  the  low  countries.  The  mllitan-  alone  « ear 
Kiiruiiean  broad  cloth.  There  are  also  at  I^lita-Paian 
and  Bhatsong  extensive  manufactures  of  copper  and 
brass  goods,  as  well  as  of  bells,  made  from  a mixr^  metal, 
called  thul : these,  with  iron  vessels  and  lamps,  arc  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Thibet.  A strong  paper  Is 
made  at  Bhatgang,  from  the  bark  of  the  Dapkn^  papt 
fera ; but  the  sup|dy  is  IniufDcIcnt  for  the  borne  consump- 
tion, and  paper  is  imported  from  Bootan. 

The  trade  of  Kcpaul  was  formerly  pretty  considerablo, 
though  the  rajah's  territories  produce  few  articles  for 
exportation,  except  metallic  wares  and  drugs;  but  at 
present  the  badness  of  the  police,  and  toM  want  of 
credit,  owing  partly  to  thu  weakness  of  tlie  law,  and 
|>artly  to  the  falsehood  of  the  people,  operate  as  a great 
liinJuraiice  to  cummerclal  intercourse.  The  merchants 
of  t?aihmera  carry  their  goods,  by  way  of  Lch,  to  diflbr- 
i'lit  |>arts  of  Thibet  and  \V.  China,  exchangii^  them  for 
g Lilts'  hair.  tea.  and  silks : they  also  send  to  China  other 
skint,  to  the  value  of  about  50.000  rupees  a yoar,  procured 
cliieQy  from  the  ncightiourhood  oj  Dacca,  In  Bengal 
Tiie  merebants  of  Bcxitau  and  Thibet  bring  to  Catman- 
doo  pa|tor,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  horses,  shawl-goats, 
sht'op.  horned  cattle,  cAeitiwrf,  musk,  salt,  sal-ammoniac, 

f ellow  arsenic,  borax,  goQ  dust,  silver,  and  preserved 
ruit ; much  of  wliicb  Is  again  exported  to  Patna*  In  ex* 
change  for  bufTaloet  and  goats,  broad  cloths,  cutlery, 
glasi-warc,  and  other  European  articles.  Indian  cotton  j 
clotiit,  mother  uf  (>carl,  coral,  pepper  and  other  spices,  I 
camphor,  tobacco,  and  a red  powder  thrown  about , 

bv  the  Hindoos  at  their  festivals.  Most  of  these  articles, ' 
ulth  metallic  utensils  and  bells,  are  told  to  the  mcr* 
rhuiits  of  Tbilict.  The  money  of  N>*paul  consists  of 
4 of  which  are  equal  to  I paitak  ; 4 paisahs  = 1 
ana ; and  8 anas  = I mopur.  Gold  coins  arc  railed 
ntkruffWM ; but  the  half  atbrufiy,  = \1k  mohurs.  Is  the 
highest  piece  now  coined : it  weighs  84J  grains,  and  Is 
W orth  nearly  Gs.  3d.  at  the  mint  pnee  of  C^cutta.  The 
niuhur  is  the  common  silver  cwn  of  the  country,  and 
Is  Wurth  about  4'tOths  the  Calcutta  rupee.  The  paisah 
and  lialf-paisah  are  the  principal  copper  coins.  Grain  Is 
s4iUl  l)y  measure;  I spswrt  being  equivalent  to  3^  Winches- 
ter bushels. 

The  Ncpaulese  government,  which  for  many  years  has 
tiecn  monopolised  by  the  tribe  called  Gorkalis,  Is  essen- 
tially desp^c,  muoiSed,  however,  by  certain  observ- 
ances cnijulncd  by  immemorial  custom.  The  Dkarmn^ 
cktuirn  lorms  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  both  In  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  the  principal  punishments  being  by  fines, 
confiscations  of  property,  blmishmcnt,  degradation  of 
caste,  maiming,  and  death  by  hanging  as  well  as  flaying. 
Women  are  never  put  to  death,  but  are  subject  to  mutU 
l.itkim  and  torture.  The  provs.  are  govemod  by  $ubakt, 
wliu  are  the  supreme  uflli'crs  of  revenue,  justice,  and 
|H>lico;  eacli  farms  the  revenue  of  his  own  district,  and 
either  collects  U on  his  own  account,  or  underlets  it  to 
izaradart.  The  amount  paid  by  the  subabs,  however, 
furms  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  royal  revenue  ; for, 
besides  compulsory  presents  made  by  all  visiters  of  the 
court,  a general  income-tax  Is  levied  on  all  classes  accord- 
ing (i)  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Nepaul  l*ropcr  Is 
governed  by  a rajah,  assisted  by  the  baxadtir,  or  council 
of  the  ]2  great  officers  of  the  court ; for  tlic  support  of 
which  Catroandoo  pars  18,(00  rupees;  Lalila  Palan, 
|8,rs)0i  Bhatxong.  I4.IJO0;  and  Kirthipoor.  7.000.  Each 
fann  Is  assessed  at  a certain  quantity  of  grain,  which 
may  be  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money  at  the  market 
price.  A Wge  proportion  of  the  valley,  however,  has  been 
alit>natnd  either  in  fee  or  as  charity  land.  A town  called 
Songhoo.  worth  annually  4,(lC0  rupees.  Is  the  jointure  of 
the  qui*eii-regent,  and  Iwwapatan,  which  is  still  larger, 
U-l<Migs  wholly  to  certain  temples.  The  religion  of  the 
Ncpaulese  is  Buddhism  ; but  in  the  distinctions  of  caste 
and  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  there  arc  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava 
and  that  professed  by  those  of  Nepaul,  both  of  whom  are  , 
held  in  equal  aliborrence  by  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal. 

The  pop.  of  Nepaul  comprises  numerous  tribes  partly 
of  Hongul  and  nartiy  of  lUndoo  descent  The  klagars, 
who  occupy  the  nills  la  (be  W.  part  of  the  kingdom,  innn 
the  grr.iU*r  part  of  the  rajah's  army,  and  tbe  Curungs, 
who  employ  themselves  cither  in  mining  or  p.asturage. 
The  Newars  live  In  the  plain  of  Catmandoo,  and  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture  aiid  the  ukTuI  arts.  Thev  arc 
of  middle  slse.  with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  flat  laces, 
small  eyes,  and  sprnaiUog  noses,  with  a sallow  com- 
plexion. Tbe  grand  basis  of  subsistcuco  in  Nepaul  Is 
VoL.  II. 
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rice,  with  which  the  poorer  classes  eat  raw  garlic,  ra- 
dishes. and  lentils : those  In  more  easy  circimistancet 
a<l«l  oil  or  fikfCf  and  the  rich  eat  a great  deal  of  animal 
fooil.  Kv<-n  the  poorest  arc  occasionally  able  to  sacrifice 
a pigeon,  fowl,  nr  duck,  which  they  afterwards  cat.  The 
ra)poots  of  Nepaul,  indeed,  are  so  fond  of  animat  food, 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Bengalese,  they  driuk  the 
blood  of  n sacrifice  as  it  flows  from  tbe  victim.  All 
classes  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  they  are  exces- 
sively addicted.  Most  of  the  Ncpaulese  domestic  servants 
are  slaves,  the  price  of  which  varies  betwetm  SO  and  4U 
mohurs.  E'vcn  some  of  the  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  the 
rajpools ; but  they  are  not  degraded,  and  .arc  employed  In 
great  ramiliei  either  as  cooks  nr  in  the  service  of  the 
private  chapels.  All  other  rauks  are  sold  as  common 
slaves,  and  persons  of  the  best  families  liave  often  been 
deprived  of  their  caste:  but  this  is  not  usual,  as  the  Ne- 
paulesearo  |iarticular  In  maintaining  the  distinction  of 
castes.  Must  of  the  staves  have  been  bom  free  : a few, 
perhaps,  have  been  degradeil  on  account  of  crimes;  but 
by  far  the  greater  numlier  have  been  sold  by  necessitous 
parents.  'The  female  slaves,  even  those  of  the  queen,  are 
donne  Uberr,  compelled  to  sell  their  favours  for  clothes, 
oo  allowance  being  made  to  them  by  tlieir  masters  except 
a little  rice,  licner  they  seldom  have  children,  and 
beggary  Is  the  usual  lot  of  the  old  and  infirm.  The 
queen's  slaves  form  her  body-guard,  and  follow  her  on 
horseback  armed  with  swords  and  riding  like  men.  The 
ordinary  language  of  Nepaul  Is  the  Prabratlya.  or  moun- 
taia-lllndoo  dUFect.  which  is  continually  becoming  more 
prevalent,  and  In  some  districts  has  already  superseded 
the  language  of  the  native  tribes  : It  is  exclusively  spoken 
by  the  reigning  family  and  the  higher  castes,  rhe  Ne- 
wars  have  a language  peculiar  to  themselves,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  alleged  to  pos- 
sess a copious  literature. 

Nrpaul,  which  was  formerly  divided  among  numerous 
indc]H>adent  princes,  became  united  by  conquest  iu  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  under  the  sovereignty  of  a 
chief  of  the  Ghorkas.  who  In  about  40  years  subjertni  ail 
the  countries  between  the  Sutletlie  westward  and  Bootan 
<m  the  K.  The  aggressions  of  the  Ghorkas  on  the  Chi- 
nese territory  were  stopped  la  1702  by  an  army  of  7O.U00 
men.  who,  after  many  victories,  advanced  within  2.5  m.  of 
Catmandoo,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  mako  an  igno- 
minious r>eace.  The  Ghorkas  afterwards  turned  their 
arms  against  the  British,  who,  after  a war  of  two  years, 
obligea  them.  In  1816,  to  cede  all  tbe  countries  between 
the  Siitledjc  .ind  Kali,  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Siklra-rajah.  Active  symptoms  of  hostility 
to  tho  Rngllsh  were  dliulavefl  in  1830;  but  these  were 
checked  by  the  events  oi  AltighanUtan.  {IlamtUon's  Se- 
pauJ,  paulm.) 

NliPl  fan.  Kfpete),  a town  of  Central  Italy,  Papal 
States,  deleg.  Viterbo,  25  m.  N.N.W.  Kome.  Pop.  about 
1,500.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded  by  a high 
Gothic  wall,  partly  foundetl  on  the  original  walls  erected 
by  the  Etruscans.  It  has  numerous  churches  ajid  con- 
vents, and  a fine  modern  aqueduct,  but  a gloomy  and 
desolate  appearance  within.  Some  Roman  antiquities 
exist  here.  Conjoined  with  Sutri,  Nepl  constitutes  a 
bishop’s  see.  {GrlPt  Home,  Icc.  ii.  118.) 

NKRAC,  a town  of  France,  dc^.  Lot-et-Garonnr.  cap. 
arrnnd.,  on  the  Daise,  a tributary  of  the  Garonne,  ]H  m, 
S.W.  .kgen.  Pop.,  In  1H36,  ex.  com.,  3,684.  Itisdivideil 
into  the  old  anu  new  towu,  one  on  either  l>aiik  of  tho 
river,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  old  town, 
on  a strep  declivity,  and  partly  surrounded  with  Gothic 
w,xlls.  Is  ill  built  and  gloomy  ; but  the  new  town,  on  a 
level  |ite,  and  encircled  by  promenades,  la  well  laid  out, 
and  bindsorar.  Nerac  has  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
castle,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  F.iigUsh,  a 
fine  f«r.  church,  a large  hall,  and  several  other  good 
public  buildings.  One  of  the  promenadra  has  a good 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  who  passed  most  part  of  his  youth  in 
the  castle  of  N'orac.  This  town  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  wiiollens,  ship  biscuit,  and  corks  : and  a good  <leal 
of  trade  In  linen  fabrics,  cum.  flour,  wine,  ami  brandy. 
Numerous  Homan  aniiquidrs,  including  baths  and  other 
edifices,  medals,  invcrlptions,  Ac.,  have  been  dlscovrrM 
at  Nerac,  from  which  it  would  appear  Uiat  it  was  an- 
ciently called  Atftue  JCertc,  and  was  ellher  founded  or 
greatly  enibcilishcd  by  Tetricus,  in  tbe  reign  of  Galllcnut. 
{Hugo.  art.  I.o(-et-(Jaronne,  Ac.) 

NnRBUnDAH,  (S’armada,  **  Tlie  bestower  of  plea- 
sure,” called  br  Ptolemy  the  ynmarfsu,)  a river  of  lUn- 
dostan^xlendlng  through  9 degs.  of  long,  in  the  N.  part 
of  tho  Doccan.  It  rise*  in  the  table-UniTof  Oundwanah, 
lat.  22^  N.,  long.  81^  4V  K.,  near  the  sources  of  the 

Sone  and  Mahanwtdy.  It  has  a general  >V.  direction, 
with  fewer  windings  than  most  Indian  rivers  ; and,  after 
a course  of  about  700  m..  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Cam- 
liay.  lot.  210  36',  long.  7'J9  bi/.  28  m.  W.  HarosKb.  It  va- 
ries eonsiderably  in  breadth ; being  600  yards  across, 
near  Jiibbul|»oor,  in  long.  wr-.  and  1,200  yards  at  Mun. 
dleyiir,  210  rn.  from  its  mouth;  while  above  and  below 
Baroacb,  It  sometimes  expands  to  a breadth  of  3 m.  At 
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lU  iourc#.lhe  Nortuiddsh  mfty  bo  3.400  ft.  nbore  lh<? 
level  of  the  tea;  to  luUl  rate  of  tivKont  will  b<>  there* 
fore  nearly  3|  ft.  in  a mile.  Duriiijt  iu  patMiK'  it  U 
greatly  obstructed  by  rm'ks.Uland*.  ih.tllows.  and  rapiili, 
which  render  lo  nasl>;ati(in  in  moit  parU  dilllruU  or  lm> 

Sracticahle  through  the  provi.  (iundwanah,  M.ilwnh, 
r.  ; but.  after  ottering  tiujr.'it.  it  Ik'coitic*  narigatdc  for 
kiiiuli  craft  for  oInjuI  lO*'  m.  from  the  fra.  The  Ner- 
biiddali  Is  joined  by  no  nfRuent  of  any  coiisojuenrr.  For 
ao  contidiT  iblc  a river  its  tiaviu  U rernarkahiy  narrow 
and  rettricti'd;  it  being  inrlotej  on  the  N..  for  the  most 
part.  Ity  Ute  Vindhy.ui  niountam»,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
SantptHtra  and  other  itaraltel  rangefi.  which  arc  leldnni 
m»rrc  thaft  frotn  .*W  ti>  m.  from  the  former.  The  valli'y 
through  whii'lt  it  flowi,  cunsitt*  of  fertile  alluvial  soil, 
in  which  many  fotsil  mnatiis  have  b>‘cn  found.  (See 
J’itttra.  iff  tht  Aiinti\:  .W.  q}  Ikngtll.)  Mitntll.ih.  (■urr;tli 
Warrali.  ilussingalMtl,  llinda,  Mhi-viur,  and  liaro.'ich.  are 
the  principal  towns  on  this  river,  llj  the  war  ol  H17-JH. 
the  Hritlsh  ol»Uin«l  an  extent  of  ne.ir!r  3‘t.OtXJ  «j.  m.  of 
the  txmntrr  watered  by  this  river  frmnlne  rajah  of  Berar. 
which,  under  the  term  of  •*  Ceiled  Districts  on  the  N'er- 
bnddstii."  has  been  .mneaed  to  the  llengfl  Presidency, 
and,  in  H30.  prcKluc•^t  a bital  revenue  of  l.<!i7t>.3hH  rufM'et. 
(Vart.  Ilr/torit;  Aiiatic  Jottrnaiii  itamiUont  £.  J. 
Oazrtifer.) 

NKTHFftLAXDS.  Sre  Hottvsn. 

NKTTL'NO.  a small  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  CampAgna  and  ('omarca  di  Koma,  31|  m.  S.S.E. 
Homo.  Pup.  about  3.000.  It  ss'ems  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  au  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  and 
is  built  round  the  hasUnns  of  a P.vpai  fortress.  It  h;u 
now  hut  little  activity  or  commerce,  owing  to  the  un- 
healthiness and  dep<ipulatlon  of  Its  vicinity ; but  In  an* 
tiquity,  under  the  name  of  Como,  or  Cerio,  it  was  the 
port  of  Anlluin,  the  cap.  of  the  VoUcI,  some  remains  of 
which  city  exist  about  3 m.  W.  by  S.  (OV3T«  liornf,  4-c., 
IL  123.) 

KKUBITRO,  a town  of  Bavarl.t,  circle  Swabia  and 
N’oiiburg ; on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  3 bridge*, 
3*4  m.  N.N.E.  Augsburg,  and  4A  m.  W.S.W.  Ratisbon. 
Pop.  ft.OnO.  It  is  divided  Into  the  upper  and  lower  town  ; 
and  has  some  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  a royal  castle. 
In  which  many  curiosities  are  kept,  an  arsenal,  a royal 
Institute,  an  hovpital.  a gymnasium,  amt  a teacher’s 
seminary.  It  Is  neat  and  well  iHillt ; and  Is  the  scat  of 
the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle.  {B^’ehaus.  4'C.) 

NElXIIATEL.or  NKUFCII ATKL, a c.inton  in  the 
W.  of  Switxerland,  forming  a princip.-vlity  belonging  to 
Pnissia;  between  lal.  ¥ifi  JSO' and  If**,  and  loi«.  6° 
3^'  and  7^  K. ; having  N.R.'and  E.  the  canton  ^rn, 
S.P..  the  I*ake  of  N'euchatel,  S.W.  Vaud,  and  W.  and 
K.W.  the  ch'p.  of  Doubi.  lu  France.  Length  N.E.  to 
S.W.,3Sm.i  Avciage  breatllh  about9m.:  area. 
m.  Pop..  Ill  IH37,  .‘)'t.6i6,  of  whom  17,714  were  either 
citisens  of  other  cantons,  or  foreigners.  The  Jura  chain 
runs  through  the  canton  in  its  entire  length,  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Kiiine, 
and  the  otiier  to  that  01  the  Rhone.  Tills  mountain 
rann  often  rises  to  S, 000ft.  in  elevation  : and  the  Ohai- 
siral.  Its  highest  point  n-itliin  the  canton,  rises  5.3S5  ft. 
above  the  s<^  The  v.illeys  extend  generally  in  a longi- 
tudinal direction,  parallel  to  the  mountains.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  those  of  Neuchati'l  which  see),  and  n 
part  of  that  of  Bietmo ; principal  river*,  the  Doub*.  con- 
stituting the  N.W.  boumlary  ; the  Reuse.  Thlelle,  Tyon. 
Ac.  The  clim.vto  varies  gre.itly;  the  vine  is  cultivated  J 
on  the  hanks  of  the  lake  of  Neuch.'vtel ; but  in  some  of  ^ 
the  mure  elevated  valleys  Ihe  winter  is  very  severe,  and  I 
on  many  of  the  mountains  snow  remains  continuously  I 
for  7 or  H months.  Ttie  Kill  is  )>rincl|ially  calcareous.  ! 
Of  2t*^j.noo  pom  or  ari«*at*  of  land,  which  the  caiU'm  Is 
rsthnatiNl  to  comprise.  •V'.tOO  arc  arable,  4,000  vineyards.  < 
b'<.(Ni0  In  artiildal,  and  00.000  in  natural  pastures,  and  [ 
4-'».000  in  forests.  There  are  very  few  l.xrge  proprirtors; 
the  savings  of  the  labouring  pop.,  borb  agricultural  a:id 
manufacturing,  are  generaily  l.ifd  out  on  the  purchase  of 
cotlAges,  with  a small  portion  of  aiijAtxmt  land.  Except-  | 
ing  wine  and  vcgetaulei,  this  canton  does  not  yield 
enotigh  of  ngrleultural  produce  fur  Its  own  consumption  : 
and  the  principal  part  of  Its  supply  of  com  Is  Imported 
from  the  neighivmring  rants,  of  Itojle  .xnd  Bern.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  wine  grown  amurnl  Neurhatel  are 
exporteil  to  the  ncighljourlng  Swiss  cantons.  The  best 
wines  are  those  of  t'ortaJIloo,  Neiich^del,  .irul  Huudry. 
7’ho  first  In  One  years  Is  said  lo  npprfsach  pretty  closely  j 
to  Hurj.’undr.  %Vltiiin  the  last  few  year*  the  prrparathiti  ' 
of  sparkling  wines,  sold  ai  champagne,  has  Itet'ome  a ‘ 
pretty  extensive  hratich  of  busine**,  fr<«n  l>i,‘t00  to  ' 
l4ft.b  IQ  IhiitU's  being  annually  oxp^vrted.  A goral  mmvy  ’ 
Cittle  are  rtwre-l,  princii>ally  enws  ; and  chi'cse  is  one  of, 
the  pHnrIp.d  articles  of  uxp<irt.  Hay  Is  aUu  extensively 
exiHirted. 

Netirh.iTel  Is  one  nf  the  principal  manufacturing  can* 
ton*  of  .SwItscrUnd.  eip^ially  for  watches,  printed 
cotton*,  ami  lore.  Wateh-makmg,  which  wa*  Intro- 
duced early  Id  the  17lh  century.  U carried  on  to  a great 
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extent  In  the  mountalnnus  distrirts,  but  particularly  Id 
and  ne.or  liC  Lncle  amt  Fhaiix  de  Fond.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  from  IH.ouo  to  3f>,0(K)  hands  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  or  iu  manufacturing  instruments 
for  the  ctmslnirtlon  of  watches.  J-'rom  100,000  to 
120,000  watches  are  supposed  to  be  anniwlly  produced, 
of  which  35.IW)  are  of  gold  ; they  are  c\pi»rtrd  to  France, 
(h-mvauv,  lloliand.  Italy,  .Spain,  .\mrrica,  Turkey.  Ac. 
.Moiliy  all  the  watches  sold  in  Faris  are  made  in  Neti* 
chatel,  and  the  neighbouring  Swiss  canton*,  whence 
they  arc  either  imuggleil  Into  France,  or  regularly  Im- 
iwjried,  tlie  gold  wauiic*  paying  a duty  »>f  6 and  those  of 
silver  of  10  |MT  cent.  TIte  capital  employed  in  the  w.itch 
trade  hni  Iwcn  rstimatml  at  7,fS4*,OtiO  of  Swiss  fr..  or 
upward*  of  sac, OOrV.  sterling.  It  Is  ditllrult  to  ascertain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  workmen  being  generally 
paid  by  the  job.  and  not  by  a stipulated  salary.  But  it 
Is  bcticvixl  that  a m.-m's  wages  mar  be  estimated,  at  an 
average,  at  irom  l.WKP  to  l,.Vsrir.  10*.  to  KW.)a  year, 
I.are*making  was  said  by  Kiwi  to  occupy  from  A.tMiO  to 
C.OtKi  hatid*  : but  it  has  decHne«l,  and  many  person*  for* 
iiierlr  engaged  lu  it  have  cmbrari'd  some  branch  of 
w.xtch-m^iug.  The  prmtfxl  cotton  manufacture  was 
ettabiisheil  early  in  the  Uvt  ceiiturr,  towards  Ihe  latter 
i end  nf  which  It  was  in  its  most  nourishing  slate.  At 
present  most  of  the  rottnn  cloth*  printed  in  Neuchaiel 
are  furnl>hed  by  Zurich  and  other  8wi«*  cantons  ^ and 
only  about  I.UtX)  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed In  this  mannfarturc.  who  produce  annually  about 
M>,(X4i  pieces,  each  ermUining  about  33  English  yards.  Of 
thi>se  prints  alKiut  30,0(1)  pieces  are  simt  to  the  Pru«*ian 
tcrritoriiw,  and  the  remaining  50,onn  to  Holland,  Bcl- 
giurn.and  Italy.  Hosiery,  cutlery,  mathrmaliCAl  Instru- 
ments, and  metallic  wares  of  various  kinds,  are  among 
the  other  maniifoeture*  nf  the  canton.  Neurhatel  is  not 
a member  of  the  Prussian  ('ommerrial  League,  btit  its 
mannfai'tures  are  admittH  Intotbe  Prussian  dtimlnions 
at  a diminished  duty.  Watches,  ftc.,  pay  one  half,  wine 
two  fifths,  and  printed  cottons  pay  2b  rix-dolls.  per  cwt. 
of  the  ordinary  tariff  duty.  The  Uvre  or  fr.  of  Neurhatel 
(of  3(1  sola  or  13  dcuiers  each)  = 10  batsen.  or  about 
1*.  Ad.  English. 

N’euchatel  recogniies  the  ■ovoreiinty  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  p.-iys  him  an  annual  tribute  of  70.r00  Neu. 
fr., ur  nearly  4,*  Out.  All  the  administrative  funrtiunanes 
ore  nominated  by  the  king,  without  a veto  on  the  p<:irt  of 
the  legislature.  The  representative  bodv  (owrf/cwrr* 
gtsirrotcj)  consists  of  Ihe  lf>  oldest  members  tlie  gu- 
veruor's  Council  of  State  ; of  14  mt>mbert  not  ct>unci!l€>rs, 
chosen  for  life  by  tlio  king  from  lists  presented  by  the 
inhah.  of  the  canton;  of  the  head  magistrate*  of  the 
canton,  whose  number  must  nut  exceed  24;  and  of  30 
deputies  each  nt  least  2d  years  of  age.  elected  by  all  th« 
male  inhab.  of  more  than  22  years,  being  neither  erjn- 
deimied  criminals,  luinkrxipts,  nor  receiving  i>ecuniary 
relief.  This  body  Is  cnnvokevl  and  pror«>gu<^  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor,  but  it  must  assctnhle  once  In  two 
years.  No  law  can  be  passed,  changed,  or  abrogated, 
without  the  consent  of  the  awtfiewer*  ffn^raL-^  { but  no 
rewiliitlon  of  the  latter  bocome*  law  till  it  have  reeeivM 
the  s-inctUin  of  the  king.  The  Inidgets  are  voted  liy  the 
auHirncrs /•rnfm/ft,  on  whose  account  Ihe  imposts  are 
received.  tim>ugh  agents  nominated  by  the  king.  No 
custom-houses  exist  in  any  part  of  the  canton  ; and  the 
turnpike  duet  are  much  lower  than  In  must  of  the  other 
Swiss  c.antons.  There  Is  no  impediment  to  the  free  rx- 
erd»e  of  any  profession,  no  poll-tax  or  other  direct  con- 
tribution, duty  on  raw  materials.  impo«t  on  carriage  or 
communication,  or  taxes  on  food  or  drink,  direct  or  In. 
direct.  There  arc  neither  stamps  nor  p.ttenU  ; and  the 
complete  absence  of  all  r(*strictioni,  and  of  almost  nil 
t.nxntion,  is  a primary  causo  of  the  rheapness  of  most 
articles,  and  theg»‘nrrid  prr>siteniy  oflliec.anton.  There 
are  few  districts  of  Kurojn*  where  to  large  a proportion 
of  the  inhab.  are  interested  in  savings'  lutnks-  In 
I In  |M  of  the  |)op.  was  a dt-nositor.  Pau|>crt  arc  provided 
for  l>y  the  communes  to  wnlrh  they  lielong ; no  general 
tax  can  be  estahtished  for  their  support.  The  mmiber  of 
illegitimate  children  is  about  21  p«-r  cent. 

The  admitiiviratlon  nf  jusiVe  is  both  prompt  and 
eeonomical.  There  are  21  court*  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion J and  2 of  appeal,  at  Neuchatel  and  *Vall.utxin. 
The  laws  arc,  in  many  res|iects.  similar  to  those 
formerly  prevalent  in  Burgundy.  The  Inhab*.  speak  a 
French  dialect  t thee  are  Prote*tant*.  except  about  3,(»X) 
imllviduali  under  tne  authority  nf  the  Bishop  of  Ijiu- 
sanne.  Ihtldlc  instnictlon  is  pretty  generally  diffused, 
few  Individuals  tiring  Ignorant  of  writing  atxl  arith- 
inetle.  There  are  collu,-es  In  Neurhatel,  the  cap.,  and 
Chaux  de  Fond ; and  schools  of  w atch  making  and 
other  arts  In  those  town*  a«ul  l,e  I*oclc.  Many  sta-ieliet 
for  liiflruction,  and  bonevolejit  purposes,  exist.  Tho 
militia  comprises  all  males  between  the  ages  of  lAnm) 
AO.  Ncuchatcl  fumithrs  a hattahon  uf  light  iiifamrjr 
lo  the  Prussian  service,  and  a contingent  to  the  Sw  i»» 
confederacy,  ’llje  public  resenues,  derivetJ  from  rents, 
a small  tithe  or  land  tax.  |mi*U,  turnpikes,  salt  and 
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auction  (lutiM.  Ac.,  In  ("S*.  to  3C2.3II  fr^ 

aiitl  the  ex|>ciKlitiiro  in  (he  »aTn<‘ yrar  to  23>.IM  fr^  of 
whu-h  M/>I7  fr.  formed  the  cuulrihulioa  to  the  8»Im 
confed. 

NctichMel  belouKcd,  in  Uie  Mth  century,  to  llio  Her- 
mnn  cmt>eruri ; and  wa»  cedt-J  to  Buigtimlv  by  l(o- 
dulph  of  liap»burg.  In  I -106  the  town  of  yeucliatel 
piiicriHl  into  a treaty  with  Bent,  and  iw*on  after  allied 
itjelf  to  the  SwUi  confed.  to  1707.  the  last  direct  in* 
heritor  of  this  territory  dying,  the  ttate*  chose  the  king 
of  Fnmia  for  their  sovereign.  Napoleon  created  Nru- 
chatel  into  a principality,  which  he  r<mferre«l  on  Mar»h.-U 
Drrtbier;  but  la  1SI4  it  reverted  to  Prusst.i,  being  con* 
stituted,  bovercr,  at  the  same  time,  the  Visl  among 
the  Swiss  cantons.  {F.M  t Manuel  df  i<t  Stum  : Ptcot, 
StaiisUtfue ; Luit,  lieogr.,  ffc. ; /A/ur/wg*#  lirp.  on 
A'u-i/:er/asMf  ; Helvetic  AhHauack,  <^c.) 

Kbi'chatel  (Germ.  Sett^ubuTg),  a town  of  Switzer* 
land,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  tlie 
Lake  of  Neuchatel.  17  m.  N.W.  I'reyUJrg,  and4.^lu. 
E.S.  K.  Besan^on.  Pop.  from  5,(X)0  to  G.OOO.  It  is  built 
)i|xm  the  steep  slope  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  along  a 
narrow  strip  of  level  ground  between  tlie  hills  and  the 
lake.  Its  objects  of  curiosity  comprise  the  castle,  fi>r. 
tnrriy  ocxupM  by  the  Frencn  princes  of  Neucbatel.  but 
now  ny  the  Prussian  govenrar ; the  church,  a (Gothic 
rditirc  of  the  Pith  century  ; the  town-hall,  in  whkh  the 
atidtences  gtnirales  iiiiret ; the  gynMiasium,  with  a mu- 
seum of  natural  history.  Ac.  Its  cbariuhlc  instlliuions 
are  on  a large  scale;  one  hospital  and  |>oor>liousc  was 
fouiidcil  and  endowed  with  a sum  of  IbG.itXif.  by  a towns- 
man ; and  another,  the  Hospital  Putirtalcs,  Is  also  an 
extensive  estaldlshmcut.  and  open  to  all  persons  without 
respect  of  country.  It  has,  also,  on  orphan  asylum,  a . 
house  of  correction,  some  public  granaries,  several  gofxl  I 
hotels,  Ac.  The  rxlratl  d'abtinike  Is  produced  here,  I 
and  it  has  a considorable  traffic  in  the  agriciiitural  and 
manufactured  produce  of  the  canton.  ( /.'iV/, 4-c. ) 

Kkcciutbl  (Lski:  or),  otherwise  eatbd  the  I.jsko  of 
Yverdun  (Germ.  NVwm^rgcr-Scc),  a lake  of  Switzer- 
land,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  confed..  t>etwccn  the  cantons 
Keucli.-Uel,  Vaud,  Frryberg,  and  Hem.  It  Is  of  an 
elungaU'd  shape;  iengtii  N.R.  to  8.W.  34m.:  average 
breadth  nearly  4 ni. ; area  probably  UU  sq.  m.  Tlie  ele- 
vation of  its  surface  above  the  sea  It  estimated  at  1,320 
A.;  its  greatest  depth  It  40U  ft.  Several  considerable 
rivers  empty  themselves  into  U^s  lake,  which  also 
receives  the  stirphu  waters  of  the  lake  of  Morat.  Its 
own  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by  the  Thiele  to  the 
lake  of  Bienne;  and  thence  to  the  Aar  and  the  Khlno. 
NenriLatel,  Granson,  Yrerdun,  Estavayer,  and  Con- 
dreffo.  are  on  its  banks.  Its  scenery  is  agrceahlo,  but 
tame  in  comparison  with  that  of  most  other  .Swiss  lakes. 
Its  navigation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  from  its  being 
subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind.  A steamer,  liowuror, 
plies  on  it  daily  from  Neuchatel  toYverdun.  (iVoii's 
Suiue  t Murray' $ HamdbooA  for  StriUeTland.) 

NF.Cll*I,Y,  a village  of  France,  dep.  .Seine,  cap. 
canton,  on  the  Seine,  hero  crossed  by  a handsume  stone 
bridge,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  l|m. 
W.N.W.  the  Barrier  dc  I’Ktoile.  Pop.,  in  la3C,  ex. 
com.,  3.733.  The  bridge  of  Neuilly,  regarded  as  a eke/~ 
d a-urre  of  the  architect  Peronnet.  has  an  entire  lengih 
of  I4U0  ft.  (the  span  across  the  river  bs-lng  710  ft.),  with 
five  arches,  each  nearly  128  ft.  in  breadth,  and  32  ft.  in 
height.  The  chateau  d«  Neuilly,  built  in  the  time  of 
Louts  XV.,  Is  a favourite  summer  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  The  villaw  has  maniifiM:- 
tiires  of  earthenware  and  chemkal  products,  and  distil- 
ieriec  of  rataffa.  Ac.  (Hufo,  art.  Acjmc.) 

NF.USATZ  ( llungar.  1’J-l'tdt‘k),  a royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Uocs.  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Petur- 
wardeln,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a bridge  of 
boats,  46  m.  N.W.  Belgrailc.  Pop.  30, XU  (/kigihrus,) 

It  eonilsUof  long  straggling  streets,  but.  being  of  modern 
origin,  some  of  them  are  tolerably  well  built,  ajid  they 
are  generally  paved.  The  Griwks  have  3 churcluti,  the 
K.  i'atholks  I church,  and  the  ArroenUns  1 ; It  has  also 
a synagogue,  a gymnasium,  a H.  Catliolic  high  sehool, 
Jevrish  school.  Ac  Neusati  Is  a place  of  considerable 
traffic,  urtlculariy  with  Turkey,  for  which  it  is  chie/ly 
irKlebled  to  its  posmoo  on  the  I)anube,  near  the  influx 
of  its  3 largest  tributaries,  the  Theiss.  Drave.  and  Save. 
Its  numerous  »hops  are  said  to  t>e  full  of  grocery,  and 
clothes.  ironmo«>gery,  tin-ware,  earthenware,  wooden 
bowls,  dishes,  and  trenchers,  all  of  very  rude  fashion, 
and  jewellery  of  an  ordinary  ikscription.^'  ( tiuin's  rp«. 
ace  dotm  the  Danube.}  Neusatz  is  the  residence  of  the 
(Jreek  bishop  of  Dacs,  and  of  a pr^ojutjau.  There  are 
remains  of  a Homan  wall  stretching  from  Neiisats  to 
Csurog  on  the  Theiss,  19  ra.  N.N.B.  {Veru-rr.  Hal. 
EneifC. ; Bergkaus.lic.) 

KKl’SOHL,  a royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  beyond 
the  Danube,  r.ip.  co.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Gran,  at 
the  Influx  of  the  Bi»tricza.  M)  m.  N.  PeUii.  Pop.  3,214. 
nearly  half  Iseing  Protestatits.  “ Nriisohl  ku  wide 
streets,  and  Is  a tukr^ly  well  built  country  town,  rather 
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imposing  In  Us  appearance,  because  all  the  houses  ap- 
pear to  be  lu  the  Italian  style,  wllli  B.vl  roofs,  though 
probably  it  is  only  a high  parapet  carried  up  tu  hide  the 
I roof.”  (Ptfgcr,  i.  3.V3.)  In  the  par.  churen  (a  Gothic 
' structure),  (s  a bell  weighing  llV)  centners.  Keiisohl 
I has  all  old  castle,  an  hospital,  several  superior  schools, 
Ac.,  and  is  the  rcsidemv  of  a bishop,  the  sent  of  a mining 
council  and  tribunal.  Near  it  are  the  mines  of  Her. 
rengrund,  producing  IJiOO  cwts.  of  copper  a year,  and 
some  itlvcr ; afld  lu  the  town  Is  the  largest  Mneltlng- 
house  in  Hungarr.  NeUsohl  has  also  manufactures  ol 
sword-blades,  and  beet-root  sugar.  {Oeiterr.  Hat.  £m^ 
eye.:  Paeef't  lluTigary,  f^c.) 

NKUl  uA,  or  MCITR.A,  an  episcopal  town  of  Hun- 
gary,  cap.  co.,  on  the  Neutra,  in  a flnely-wooded 
country,  4.'i  m.  R.N.E.  Presburg.  Pop.  4,363.  It  has  a 
costie,  a CO.  h.')ll,  a cathedral  and  bishop’s  palace,  a 
lycrum.  and  sercral  high  schools  ; and  carries  on  a con- 
sldrr.iliie  traffic  in  the  wine  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

I NEL'WIKD,  a town  of  Hheulsh  Prussia,  circle  Neu- 
' wied.  of  which,  and  of  a mediatized  principality,  it  Is  tho 
cap.,  «m  the  Uhine,  7 m.  N.N.W.  C’oblents.  Pop.,  in 
1837,  3,708.  It  was  founded  early  in  the  last  century  by 
a count  of  Wied.  on  the  broad  prindple  of  perfect  tol^ 
ration  for  all  sr-cts  ; in  consequence  of  which  a neat  and 
flourishing  mamifacturing  town  soon  sprung  up.  It  Is 
laid  out  in  squares  of  huuzes,  formed  by  9 streets  inter- 
secting each  otiier  at  right  angles.  At  its  W.  extreniUy, 
overlonklng  the  Hhine,  Is  a castle,  the  rrsideuee  of  the 
]<rinccsof\vied:  the  town  has,  also,  several  cliurches,  and 
other  piarcsof  worship, a n^basium,  teacher's  seminary, 
hos|iU;d,  urfihan  asylum,  nouscof  industry,  a prosperous 
Moravian  escabltsbmeiit.  Ac.  Its  manutactures  are  of 
silk,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  ar»d  yam.  stockings,  Iron 
goods,  tobacco  pipes,  Prussian  blue,  chicory,  potash, 
and  soap : It  it  the  seat  of  the  judlchil  rmiit  for  the 
prinrip.ility,  the  circle  court,  and  a mining  tribunal. 
Tlie  museums  of  natural  liistory  In  the  castle  and  in  the 
Moravian  (establishment,  are  worth  notice;  but  the 
prlucl)Ml  object  of  interest  at  Neuwied  it  its  collection 
of  aiitiuuitii-s : these  were  found  in  tlie  buried  Homan 
city  of  Victoria,  about  2 m.  N.  the  town,  supixHcd  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans  towa^s  the  end  of 
the  4tli  century.  (A  full  description  of  this  collection 
may  be  found  in  Schrhber,  Guide  du  Rhrn,  290 — 293.; 
Berchaus  ; l'o0  Zcdlitx,  Dar  i*rciazicAc5/<in/.4;r.) 

NelVEHS.fan.  Hoviodunum,  and  Hivemum,)  a dty 
of  France,  d6p.  Ki^vre,  of  whkh  It  Is  the  cap.;  on  the 
lo^irc,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Ni4vre,  and  a little 
above  the  Influx  of  the  AUicr  ; 133  m.  K.S.R.  Paris: 
lat.  40®  39*  17”  N.;  long.  3°  9' 31”  E.  Pop.,  In  1836.  ex. 
commune.  13,273.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill  facing  the  S . but  is  In  general  ill  built  and 
ill  lalJ-out,  Ht  streets  bring  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked, 

' and  its  houses  old  and  gloomy.  In  its  centre,  however,  is 
a large  and  regularly  constructed  squre,  on  one  side  ot 
which  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Nfrernais. 
Some  of  thu  entrances  to  Nevers  arc  Imposing : that 
from  Bourgei  Is  ornamented  with  a triumphal  arch,  and 
on  tlie  road  from  Moulins  the  Loire  it  crossed  by  asolkl 
stone  bridge  of  20  arches.  The  quays  on  the  river  are 
iMirdered  with  good  houses,  and  lo^  clean.  The  cathe- 
dral, on  the  site  of  a very  ancient  church,  is  an  ediftee 
principally  cumtructod  bdween  the  12th  and  IGth  cen- 
turies. It  is  large,  ami  lias  a lofty  square  tower ; in  its 
choir  is  some  fine  stained  glass.  Several  other  churches, 
as  wi-H  as  the  cathedra),  are  curious  specimens  of  Gothk 
archiUTtura  The  other  public  buildings  are  mostly  in  a 
simple  but  appropri.-vte  style:  the  principal  are  the  bar- 
racks, arK'tuif,  prerecture,  and  public  library  with  8,300 
vuis.  The  park,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
' NivernaU.  lias  now  bccoiiie  one  of  tlie  many  public  pro- 
men.vdes  surrounding  Nevers.  'ITie  city  preserves  but  a 
few  remains  of  It*  ancient  fortifications.  It  it  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  uh<>se  diocese  extends  over  tbe  df^.  Nkvre  ; and 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdi^hm  aud  com- 
merce, of  a ch.imber  of  manufactures,  a commiuial  rnl- 
lege,  Ac.  It  has  several  hospitals,  a handsome  little 
theatre,  S episcopal  seminaries,  schcmls  of  drawing,  geo- 
metry, Ac.,  a free  school  of  arts,  a eommiuion  (Tantiffutte, 
and  many  other  Klentiflc  estabilshraents.  It  is  also  dis- 
tingulshiHi  by  its  manufacturing  industry.  It  has  a royal 
cannon  fcnindry,  in  which  from  200  to  S30  cannons, 
wrigliing  in  all  about  3.'i0.on0  kllogrt.,  are  east  annually, 
betides  Mt.OOO  kllugr.  wcigiit  of  other  kinds  of  artillery. 
Ulugo.y  It  also  produces  chain  rabies,  iron  works  for 
suspensiun  bridges,  and  other  he.-iv7  iron  goods.  Nevers 
li.os  been  for  many  centuries  famous  fur  its  rhlna-w.’ire. 
which,  for  durabUity  aud  iulidity.it  said  to  be  the  k'lt 
made  in  France;  it  is  sent  In  large  quantities  to  Pari*, 
and  throughout  the  cxuinlry  watered  by  the  Loire  and 
its  tribut-u-ies.  This  manufacture  employs  about  700 
workmen,  wliosc  wages  are  said  to  average  I fr.  73  c.  a 
day.  Glass  wares,  metal  buttons,  coarse  woollen  ciothii, 
violin  strings,  vinegar,  glue,  brandy,  and  leather  are 
among  the  other  principal  manufactures.  It  has  also  a 
cunsidcrable  trade  In  Umt>er  fur  ship-building,  charcoal. 
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Iron  and  itcel,  vine,  fnlt.  fte..  being  the  grmt  entrepht 
for  the  upper  I.oire.  ll»  trade  U facilitated  b;  a commo- 
diouf  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nicrre.  It  has  9 annual 
fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  H daf  s . 

ilils  town  existi'd  at  the  conquest  of  Gaul  br  CMar ; 
it  became  a bishopric  in  50fii,  and  the  cap.  of  Nivemais  ; 
in  MGj  it  was  bumirtl  bj  Hii(;h  ('a|>ct ; and  in  the  middle 
ages  sufTcrcil  severely  from  plague,  the  inundations  of 
the  Loire,  the  invasions  of  the  KiiRlIsh,  and  religious 
wars,  (//ago.  art,  ; /)iW. 

N r.  VI.S,  one  of  the  Drltish  W.  India  Islands,  belong* 
ing  to  the  lA^ward  group  ; in  about  lat.  17'-'  10',  lung.  (17^ 
33' W.,  sc(>arat«Ml hv  a strait  9m.  In  breadth,  from  the  S.E. 
extreniitr  of  St.  Christupher’s.  hha|>e  circular  ; greatest 
length.  N K.  to  ,S.  W.,  fi}  m. ; extreme  breadth,  ateut  the 
same.  Pop.  il.-ViO.  It  consists  of  a conical  hill,  rising 
from  tlie  sea  to  a height  of  2,&(i0  ft.  Soil  mostly  a strong 
tenacious  marl,  not  readily  absorbent  of  moisture  : the 
climate  ii  similar  to  that  of  St.  Kitt'i  and  Tortoljt  It  is 
veil  watrn-d,  and.  in  general,  fertile.  The  inhabs.  are 
nearly  all  occunied  in  the  raising  of  the  sugar*cane  and 

rrurisiiMU.  and  In  the  preparation  of  rum  and  sugar. 

n 1^.  3^.406  cwts.  sugar.  gallons  rum,  and 

3JW)|  cwts.  molasses,  were  Imported  from  Nevis  into 
Great  Hrltain.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted, 
during  the  same  year,  to  I2,2f>3/  ; that  of  the  Imports  to 
S7.IH3f.  It  is  divided  into  5 parishes  ; Charlestown,  the 
cap.,  is  at  its  S.W.  extremity.  This  colony  is  placed  under 
a governor  and  council,  and  assembly.  It  has  9 public 
•cliuois,  In  which  about  40n  children  arc  educated.  The 
portion  of  the  compensation  fur  slaves  paid  to  the  pro* 
prictors  of  Nevis,  amounted  to  IM.dO?/. ; the  mimb<^  of 
slaves  by  the  last  registration  having  been  a.732,  and  the 
aver.ige  value  of  a slave,  from  IH22  to  1^30,  39/.  4s.  Co* 
lumbus  discovered  Nevis  \ which  was  settled  by  the  Bn* 
gitsh  In  I6‘4».  {Part.  Pa^n,  %c.) 

NEWARK,  a pari,  amt  mun.  bor..  markct-tovci,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  S.  div.  wap.  of  its  own 
name,  on  a lateral  stream  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  7 arches,  I6m.  N.E.  Nottingham, 
and  110  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  2,000 
acres.  l*on..  In  1331.  9,&37.  The  i^iproach  to  Newark 
from  the  N.  is  by  a long  causewav  carried  over  a fiat 
island  formed  by  the  Trent  and  the  Newark  branch  : and 
under  it  are  numerous  bridges,  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
waters  during  the  floods.  The  town.  Consisting  of  a 
prinri|Md  street  on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  road, 
crossed  by  several  others,  and  having  a large  market* 

ftloce  near  Us  centre.  It  on  the  whole  well  built,  pared, 
ighted  with  gas.  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  one  of  the  mast  interesting, 
though  now  in  ruins,  it  tite  castle  near  the  bridge,  calbnl 
the  Snr  H’urk,  from  the  circumstance  of  Its  having  been 
re-edified  by  Stephen.  It  comprises  a square  of  largedi* 
mentions,  with  2 massive  towers,  and  seems  to  have  had 
5 stories  : the  interior  area  Is  used  as  a bowling  green, 
but  several  of  the  lower  rooms  are  uHl  entire.  King 
John  died  in  this  castle,  18th  Oct.  Ivifl.  l‘bc  tnwn*hall,in 
the  market-place,  a handsome  building  of  stone,  erected 
In  177(j,  comprises  several  large  apartments  for  the  cor- 

r orate  business,  assemblies,  balls,  Ac.  It  has  also  a court* 
ouse  for  the  quarter  sculons,  with  a small  gaol,  which, 
however,  is**  wholly  Inadeqiiate  and  unfit  for  its  puqtote." 
( Prii.  Inspre.  5M  /trp.)  The  church,  said  by  Mr.  Kick- 
man  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  It  Is  a cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  large  alslci,  transepts,  and  chat>els,  having  nt 
its  W.  end  a highly  oniameiiteii  tower,  surmounted 
by  an  extremely  light  stoeple,  219  fl.  in  height,  round 
which  arc  niches  containing  statues  of  the  twelve  apostle*. 
Some  of  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  representing 
Ihe  hlstorr  of  Jesus  Christ ; the  choir  Is  sejiwratcd  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  a screen  of  rich  oak-carving, 
and  in  the  interior  are  several  curious  monuments.  The 
f.vbric  Is  kept  in  re|wUr  by  the  produce  of  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  iMr.,  so  that  tncre  is  no  necessity  fur  a church- 
rate.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  crown  patronage.  It 
has  also  4 placet  of  worship  for  disicntcrs,  witli  various 
Sunday  schools,  attended  t>y  about  100  children.  The 
grammar  school  was  fouiideu  in  I '>29;  its  endowment, 
at  the  time  of  the  ('har.  Comm,  lixjulry,  amounted  to 
2,380/.  a year,  and  In  consequence  of  a suit  In  Chancery, 
the  corporation,  its  trustees,  have  founded  two  exhibitions 
of  80/.  a year  each,  tenable  for  4 years  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  mavter  bat  a salaiy  of  V'Ai/.  a year  with  a 
good  house,  ami  6u/.  a year  are  paid  to  an  usher ; the 
school  if  attended  by  nimut  40  boys.  Two  national 
schools  fumlth  Itistruction  to  about  2-V)  clifldrcu  of  both 
sexes,  and  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  schools  wludly 
or  in  part  supported  by  suhscriptinn.  'J'he  estates  lield  in 
trust  by  the  bor.  for  charitable  purposes,  indrpcmb-mly 
of  (hat  above  mentlouedf  are  very  extensive ; and  there 
are  several  almshouses,  a workhouse,  and  diipen%arv. 
A library  and  small  theatre  are  the  only  other  publW 
establishmenta 

Newark  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  malt  and 
eom,  ood  la  coal,  cattle,  aod  wool.  It  bas  also  twu  Urge 
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brass  and  Iron  fmindrlei : bricks  and  tiles  are  made  berw. 
and  Urge  quantities  of  and  limestone,  quarrlctl 

and  prepareil  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  1^  sea  to 
London.  Here  are  two  pretty  extensive  linen  manufac* 
toties.  and  two  private  banks,  besides  a savings'  bank  and 
a branch  of  the  Nottingham  banking  company.  The 
arm  of  the  Trent  on  which  Newark  stands  Is  made 
navigable  by  means  of  a lock  elute  to  the  town. 

Newark  was  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  Into  3 
wards ; the  corporation  comprising  a mayor  and  A other 
aldermen,  with  18  counsellors.  It  has.  also,  a commis* 
sion  of  (he  pt-arc  under  a recorder,  with  a court  of  re* 
quests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  &/.  Corn.  rev.  in 
1839,  I,2fi9/.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  8-E.  div.  of 
the  CO.  are  held  here.  Newark  has  sent  2 mems.  to  the 
II.  of  C.  since  the  29(h  Charles  11..  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Refono  Act  being  in  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  eWtoral  limits 
were  not  changed  by  the  boundary  Act  : reg.  electors  la 
lH39_4n,  1,190.  Newark  it  also  the  election-town  for 
the  S.  E.  dir.  of  the  co.  Large  markets,  especially  for 
coni,  on  Wednesday  : fairs,  Friday  in  Mid-lent,  May  14., 
Au^.  2.,  Nov.  I.,and  Monday  before  Dec.  II. 

Newark,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle,  became 
a place  of  considerable  im|iortance  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest  ; but  its  principal  celebrity  Is  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  one  of  the  chief  ga^sons  ofthe  royalists 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  besiej^  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  In  lf>43 ; but  l>oth  the  town  and 
castle  were  hchl  by  (ho  royal  army  till  llth  Hay,  IGIfl, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scotch  ^ command  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  a prisoner.  'The  castle  vaa 
at  the  same  time  demoHshra  by  order  of  parliament, 
{Pari.  ftrp.  ; Char.  Comm.  Krp.,Ac.) 

Ncwshk,  a town  or  city  of  the  C.  States,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  New  Jersey,  though  not  its  cap.; 
CO.  Essex,  on  the  Passaic.  3 m.  from  Newark  Hay,  and 
9 m.  W.  New  York.  Pop.,  in  IH.'W),  10.9A3 ; but,  in  1<»3.\ 
estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  many  good 
houses.  The  court-house,  gaol,  2 banks,  an  academy, 
and  the  chapels  of  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  anil  Methodists,  are  the  principal  psiblic 
buildings.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes 
and  boots,  saddlery,  carriages,  furniture,  hats,  jewellery, 
Ac.  The  Passaic  Is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  sloops 
of  80  tons.  AlH>ut  7.000  tons  of  shipping  lielonged  to 
the  port  in  I83H.  {Knr^e.  AmrncatM  ; jJitcMfU, 

NK  W-BEDFOKI),  a town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States.  Massacimsettf,  cn.  Bristol,  on  au  arm  of 
Buxsard  Hay.  90  m.  S.S.K.  Boston.  Pop.,  in  1830,7.992. 

It  Is  regularly  laid  out  upon  sloping  ground,  and  has  a 
wealthy  and  pros|>erous  appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
wliale  Hshery,  in  which  Us  inhabs.  arc  largely  engaged. 

It  has  numerous  churches.  3 banks,  S insurance  ottices,  a 
court-house,  a flourishing  lyceum,  a gaol,  academy, 
theatre,  and  several  printing  offices,  one  of  which  Issue* 
a daily  paper.  In  IH38,  89.3^  tons  of  shipping  belonged 
to  the  port.  3-4ths  of  the  vessels  being  whalers.  New* 
Betlford  Is  connected  with  Taunton  a railway  20m.  la 
length,  opened  in  Is40.  {Amer.  Alnumack  { Qjfflciai 
Hfportt,  Ac.) 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a tract  of  country  In  Diitish 
N.  America,  on  Ihe  W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  St  I.aw* 
rence,  between  lat.  49°  V and 48° 9*  N.,  and  long.  63^^  47' 
and  -U'W,,  Ixiumted  S.^  Nova  Kcotiaand'the  Hay 
of  Fundy.  N.  br  l-ower  Canada,  and  W.  Iiy  the  state  of 
Maine  in  the  l>.  Slates.  Extreme  length,  from  N.  to 
S..  iHQ  m.  : average  breadth,  190  m.:  estimated  area. 
2V93isq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1834,  U9.-V97.  This  colony,  which 
is  divided  Into  II  cos.,  has  a much  less  Indent^  coast- 
line than  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia : the  scrface,  however, 
U broken  and  undulating,  thoiigfa  not  mountainous,  and 
considerabla  rivers  intersect  It  In  all  directions,  the 
largest  being  8t.  John's  (which  see),  Miramlchi.  and 
Itistigouche.  The  principal  gulpht  are  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  and  Miramichi,  on  its  E.  coast,  at>d  that  of 
Pastamaquoddy  on  the  S.,  Into  which  runt  the  river  St. 
C'rolx,  which  aivides  the  province  from  Maine.  In  the  U. 
States,  its  geology  is  very  little  known  ; but  limestone 
seems  to  be  (he  prevailing  feature,  (hough  clay-ilate, 
grauwarke.  and  even  the  primitive  formations  occaaion* 
ally  occur.  Coal  Is  abunoant,  and  is  w rought,  near  (he 
Grand  lake,  hy  ajoint-stnek  company.  Iron  and  gypsum 
occur  also  in  considerable  quantities.  Dense  foreitt 
cove',  by  far.  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  and  though 
the  soil  Is  generally  rkh  and  fertile,  except  In  a few 
swampy  iracis.  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  province 
has  bt-en  surveyed  and  laid  open  for  seUlera  The  cut- 
ting down,  and  ex|>ortatlnn  of  the  fine  timber,  with  which 
these  forests  abound,  has,  however,  been  cxtensivelw 

fiursucd  for  some  years,  and  the  quantity  of  rlcareo 
iind  is  progressively  Increasing.  'Ine  fauna  and  Oore 
of  the*  colony  nearly  resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which,  IndetNl,  it  lormerly  belonged.  'The  climate  ta 
very  similar  to  that  of  Canada;  winter  lasts  fruon  Noe. 
to  April,  when  a sudden  change  takes  place,  and  vegetss- 
tlou  t>ccumes  extremely  rapid.  The  temperature  kn  Uio 
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S.  parts  ii'mildpr  and  more  eqiudile ; hut  the  prevalence 
of  ses'fogs.  on  the  thoroa  of  tlie  Bajr  of  Funtljr.  render 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  near  the  cna»t  very  uiicortidn, 
thoufh  It  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
settlers.  Indeed,  the  climate  altogether  la  uncommonly 
healthy,  and  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any 
part  of  England.  Rheumatism,  consumption,  and  low 
typhus  are  the  prevalent  diacasea  t but  they  are  lu  a great 
measure  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  damp,  and  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Agriculture,  notwith* 
Standing  the  rkh  tracts  of  allurial  soli  skirting  the 
rivers.  Is  considerabiy  less  advanced  than  In  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Canadas,  owing,  in  part,  to  Its  later  settlement, 
but  principally  to  the  sii|>erior  importance  attached  to 
Its  limber  trade.  Within  the  last  few  years,  huwerer, 
great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  these  respects  ; 
agricultural  societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers 
have  Introduced,  In  many  parts,  the  more  approved  sys- 
tems of  husbandry,  and  emulation  has  been  generally 
excited  by  ploughing-matches.  cattle-shows,  and  the 
distribution  of  premttims.  Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley, 
and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  crops  ; but  hy  far  the 
most  Important  article  of  produce  is  the  potaioe,  the 
crop  of  which.  In  IK3&,  was  estimated  at  2,100,000  bush. 
Rea  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses  roost  culUrated, 
and  beans,  peas,  turnips,  mangel-wurxel,  and  beetroot 
thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in  pretty  considerable  quan- 
tities. Pasturage  Is  followed  to  some  extent,  and  It  was 
estimated  that  the  live-stock  of  the  colony.  In  Iii35, 
comprised  1 1,000  horses,  01.000  cattle,  143,000  sheep,  and 
30,000  hogs.  The  felling  and  conveyance  of  timber  con- 
stitutes, however,  as  before  observed,  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  labouring  cUsk's  t but  most  of  the  /um- 
berer$  are  dissolute  and  depraved,  and  the  occupation 
prevents  them  from  paying  proper  attention  to  agri- 
culture. Many  of  the  trees,  espm-ially  the  yellow  pines, 
attain  a great  tlxe,  and  fUrnlsh  timber  of  good  quality, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Norway  ana  the  Baltic. 
It  is  principally  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  in  the  log, 
the  remalDMr  being  manufactured  Into  deals,  boards, 
•laves,  Ac. 

The  timber  exported  from  New  Brunswick  to  Great 
Britain  In  IK)7  was  ralued  at  470, C70/- : that  of  Lower 
Canada  during  the  same  rear  having  been  eittmateii  at 
^1 .7WV,  This  trade  Is  wholly  forced  and  artincial,  being 
a consequence  of  the  high  discriminating  duties  Imposed 
In  England  on  Baltic  timber.  It  is  contended,  however, 
that  the  equalisation  of  the  duties,  how  advantageous  su. 
ever  to  England,  would  bo  iniurious  to  t'anada  and  New 
Brunswick,  by  dimlnisbing  their  trade  in  timber.  But 
the  truth  Is  that  this,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to 
either,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
habits  which  It  generates  are  quite  subverrtve  of  that 
•ober,  steely  spirit  of  Industry,  so  essential  to  a settler  In 
a rude  country:  to  such  a degree.  Indeed,  Is  tills  the 
case,  that  linnbcreri  hare  been  described  as  the  pests  of 
a colony.  '*  made  and  kept  vicious  by  the  very  trade  by 
which  they  live."  Ship-building  Is  pretty  extensively 
carried  on,  chiefly  at  St.  Johu‘s,  the  cap.  In  IH39,  164 
•hips  were  built,  of  the  aggre^e  burden  of  4A.M64  tons ; 
but  they  are  of  the  clast  c^led  " slop  built,"  and  do  not 
enjoy  a high  character  for  solidity  or  durability.  Though  I 
less  deeply  Indented  with  Ashing  bays  than  Nora  ScoCis, 
the  coast  and  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  atwund  with 
Ash,  especially  cod,  herrings,  salmon,  and  mackerel ; the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  and  Ash-oil  having 
amounted  In  IH37  to6g.000f.  The  whale  Ashery,  intro- 
duced only  within  the  last  few  years,  has  alreadr  at- 
tained considerable  Importance ; the  exports  of  oil  and 
whalebone.  In  1837,  having  been  estimated  at  37.442f. 

Except  timber,  and  tha  produce  of  its  Asberies,  the 
exports  of  New  Brunswick  are  quite  Inconsiderable:  the 
' imports  consist  of  com  (chiefly  from  the  U.  States),  of 
the  value.  In  li«37,  of  lA0,S3a/,  British  and  Irish  roanu-  ' 
fhrtured  goods,  valued  at  217,3211.,  and  various  minor 
articles,  making  a sum  total  of  730,563/.  Subjoined  Is  an 
account  of  the  ships  that  entered  and  left  the  ports  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  IS39. 
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The  colonv  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  Improving. 
The  Brunswick  land  company  have  done  much  to  pro- 
note  the  Immigration  of  Industrious  British  sienlers,  and 
several  Joint  stock  companies  and  banks  hare  been  re- 
cently establishM.  The  premium  for  bills  on  England 
raries  ftim  3 per  cent,  to  1 1}  per  cent. ; and  the  uUTer- 
eoce  between  the  currenev  and  sterling  price  of  money 
in  the  prov.  amounts  to  lU  per  cent.  The  paper  cur- 
nucj,  which  is  very  geueral»  consists  of  the  notes  of  the 
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different  bankik  and  of  those  Issued  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  St.  John's.  The  sum  lo  circulation  amounted. 
In  1832.  to  about  3SO.OOO/. 

The  coostlttaion  of  New  Brunswick  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  It  resembles  in  several  other 
l>articiilars,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  rrfeired  for  far- 
ther information.  The  repfMeoUtive  body,  nr  parlia- 
ment, comprises  9f>meros.,  and  sits  at  Fredericton,  about 
SNJ  in.  above  St.  John's.  The  judiciary  courts  are  the 
court  of  chanceiT,  in  which  the  governor  presides,  tbo 
supreme  court  directed  by  4 Justices,  circuit  courts,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  numerous  courts  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts.  The  revenue  is  extremely  va- 
riable. and  has  been  much  increased  of  late  years  by  the 
sale  of  unoccupied  lands ; besides  which,  a few  light 
taxes  are  levied  for  poor  rates  and  other  lorsJ  purposes. 
After  the  payment  of  the  local  magistracy,  Ac.,  the  sur- 
plus Is  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony, 
and  especially  to  the  formaUon  of  roads,  that  have  re- 
cently been  completed  to  a very  considera^  extent. 
The  expense  of  ihthregular  armr  Is  defrayed  by  the  Bri- 
tish government ; but  there  is  likewise  a native  roilltfa 
comprising  upwards  of  20,000  men.  The  religion  of 
New  Brunswick  Is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  ScMta : and 
the  diocese  of  the  colonial  bishop  of  that  peninsula 
extends  over  the  province.  There  are,  IlkcwlM,  Roro. 
Catholics.  Presbj^erlans,  Methodists,  and  Baptists ; but 
the  religion  of  the  colonists  partakes  more  of  fanati- 
cism than  sober  rational  worsnlp.  As  respects  educa- 
tion, New  Brunswick  onjors  more  than  ordinary  advan- 
tages. King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  owes  its  origin  to 
tbo  exertions  of  blr  Howard  Douglas,  has  bwn  in 
active  operation  for  some  years.  Its  mainterunce  Is 
chiefly  provided  for  by  an  annual  grant  of  2.000/.  from 
the  Ic^  government,  and  the  mode  of  Instruction  nearly 
resembles  that  pursued  In  Oxford  ; subscription  to  artL 
cles  is  not,  however,  required,  except  from  students  of 
divinity : a grammar-school,  also.  Is  supported  out  of  the 
college-ftmus.  Nine  other  grammar-schools,  which,  in 
1339,  had  321  pupils,  are  either  wholly  or  partially  sup- 
ported by  legislative  granu.  English  schools,  also,  are 
established  in  all  the  pars,  of  the  prov.;  and,  In  Ih32, 
there  were  477  schools,  furnishing  elementary  Instruction 
to  7,019  boys,  and  5,619  girls. 

The  pop.  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a mixed  raro 
of  English.  Irish.  Welsh,  and  Scotch  ; but  the  last  are  far 
less  numerous  than  in  the  neighbouring  colooles.  The 
French  also  have  three  small  settlemeuis  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  prov.  The  Indian  aborigines  have  been  for  many 
years  fast  declining  in  numbers,  and  all  attemms  to 
civilise  them  or  improve  their  condition  have  faitpii: 
they  have  a few  small  vUlagee  scattered  indifferent  parts, 
and  are  all  K.  Catholics.  In  manners  and  customs 
the  British  settlers  nearly  resemble  those  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  women  are  hand- 
some; the  men  generally  tall,  well-made,  muscular,  and 
scarcely  ever  corpulent.  They  are  remarkably  splriied. 
adventurous,  and  attached  to  their  country ; nor  ran 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would,  If  well  dUciplim'd, 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

The  country  now  called  New  Brunswick  wa«,  In  tho 
early  part  of  last  centuir,  comprised  by  the  French 
under  tho  appellation  of  New  Franco,  and  viewed  as  an 
aptwndage  to  Acadia.  At  the  peace  of  1763  It  was  reded, 
nitb  the  rest  of  Canada,  to  the  English,  and,  from  that 
time  to  1765,  was  c<insidered  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  country,  however,  was  little  more  than  a mere  wil- 
derness. till  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  procured  for  it  a 
royal  cnartcr,  constituting  New  Brunswick  a distinct 
prov.,  with  himself  os  governor.  Tu  hl«  exertions  It 
chiefly  owes  the  rapid  riM  of  its  prosperity ; but  it  also 
owes  many  material  improvemciits  In  its  roads,  schools, 
agriculture,  judicial  arrangemoiiu,  Ac.,  to  Sir  Howard 
l)uuglas,  mvernor  from  1824  to  l»3l.  (JITGrcgor's 
Amcrtca,  II.  5—102. ; Murrav't  B.  America,  U.  224— 
25G..  ^c.) 

Nxw  Ori'nswicr,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Uariun.  17  m.  from  Raritan  Bay.  and  28 
m.  S.W.  New  York.  Pop..  In  IKK),  7,t01.  It  is  partly 
built  on  a tow  site,  but  Is  account^  tolerably  healthy. 
Itsnrinclual  Institutions  arc  Rutger's  College,  founded  iu 
1770,  and  a theological  seminary  established  in  1811. 
New  Brunswick  staitds  at  the  end  of  the  New  Jersey 
railroad,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  can^,  the 
terminating  basin  of  which  is  U m.  in  length,  and  2d0  ft. 
wide.  The  Raritan  Is  navigable  for  sloi>pt  of  M)  tons 
up  to  the  town,  which  luu  a brisk  trade,  particularly  In 
grain. 

NEWBURGH,  a sea-port  and  market-town  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Fife,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tay,  13^  m.  .S.W . 
Dundee,  and  9 m.  S.K.  Perth  Pop.,  In  IH31,  2.642.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  K.  and  W.  along 
the  line  of  the  shore,  with  another  at  right  angles  liMding 
down  to  the  harbour.  The  town  Is  mostly  of  modern 
date,  particularly  towards  its  outskirts,  though  many  old 
buildings  remain  to  mark  its  ancient  state.  The  public 
buikllngi  arc  tho  town-house,  with  a spire,  the  paiuh 
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chuirh,  tnd  adUfcntins  chapel.  The  ap]i>ndld  mahainn- 
houio  of  Mu(rdnim  l«  rWse  tn  the  Ixtr.  on  the  N.W.  The 
mcAns  of  education  are  ample  and  cffldmt ; from  UlOth 
to  l*7th  part  of  the  pop.  arc  at  tchooL  The  town  la 
lighted  «'ith  gaa. 

The  harbour  it  pretty  good  ; but  only  10  vetfeU  from 
fiO  to  150  tom,  exrliialve  of  n»hing-boaT<,  belons  to  the 
bor.  It  has  niita  ithatanding  a confiderahlv  traae,  bring 
the  port  for  the  greater  part  of  Kinroia-ahlre,  Stratheam, 
and  other  contifftKHii  diitrlcti.  br»th  for  the  export  of 
their  aRrlciiltural  produce,  and  for  importing  coals,  lime, 
Hre.  Most  rrsieU  Itnund  for  Perth  wait  here  for  the  flow 
of  the  tide  ( and  inmc  of  them  unload  |>arl  of  (heir  cargo 
before  they  can.  even  at  high  water,  proceed  up  the  rirer. 
Newburgh,  indml,  is.  next  to  Kirkcaldy,  the  most  im- 
portant *ea*port  of  Klfesbire.  The  wearing  of  coarse 
linens  U largely  carried  on,  employing  from  550  to  GOO  I 
hximt.  I 

NewiMirgh  existed  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  luhject  | 
to  the  nrighiKHjring  monastery  of  IJndores,  whost*  re-  : 
mains  are  vet  pr^ty  entire.  In  IGil  it  was  created  a ' 
royal  bor.  by  t lumcs  I.  ; hut,  like  Falkland,  being  tin-  ' 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  parliamentary  repre-  I 
sentatlre.  it  petitionrti  to  be  relieved  from  the  bnrdim.  | 
whli-h  was  granted.  It  has  otherwise,  hnnrrrrr,  all  iffe  | 
marks  of  a rural  lior.,  and  Is  governed  by  2 tnllirs  and  lA 
couruellori.  Munlc^l  rerenue,  derived  from  land,  about  | 
I7<>/.  per  aimum.  There  are  two  curious  crosses  of  re-  | 
mote  antiquity  tn  the  neighbourhood  ; one  caileti  the  ' 
Mugdrum  Cross,  the  other  MacdiifTs  Cross.  The  fonner 
Is  summsed  to  commemorate  a victory  over  the  Daises  In 
the  IMh  century  ; the  latter  was  erected  as  a sanctuary 
to  any  of  the  kindr**d  of  M-xedufT,  thane  of  Fife,  who 
might  commit  murder.  If  they  fled  thither,  and  paid  a 
certain  fixed  solatium  to  their  chief,  they  ubtalned  pro- 
tection. (.Vrtr  Stat.  Aceount  Scotiand,  ) p. 

ftG— **1.) 

NKwarami.  a town  and  port  nf  entry  of  the  U. 
States.  New  York,  Orange  eo.,  on  the  Hudson.  .V)  ni.  N. 
New  York.  Pop.,  in  Ih3I),  G.424.  It  is  well  huilt ; well 
pavpil,  and  well  supplied  with  excellent  water.  It  has 
pUres  of  worship  for  various  seets.  an  lncor|>orated  aca- 
demy, and  several  other  schools ; S banks,  some  good 
hotels,  and  pajier,  plaster,  and  gun]>o«(ler-mills ; a 
whaling  company,  with  a capital  of  llA.ooo  dolls.,  &c. 
It  Is.  ^tcmately  with  Goshen,  the  sr.tt  of  the  county 
court,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during 
the  ptibllcalion  of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters. 
(Nrsr  York  Oat^tfer.  l^c.) 

NKWHUHY,  a mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
of  Rngland,  co.  Berks,  on  the  Kennett.  crosseti  hern  by 
a stone  bridge  of  3 arches,  m.  S.  Oxford,  and  53  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of  the  mun.  bor.,  which  In- 
cludes, with  the  par.  of  Newbury,  portions  the  pars, 
of  Speen  and  Greenham,  in  1*431,  a.46D.  The  town,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  w hich  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kennett 
is  In  the  hamlet  of  Speenhanilaiid,  consists  of  two  prin-  ' 
eipal,  witic,  and  well-Wilt  streets,  arranged  tn  the  form  | 
of  the  letter  T.  with  smaller  and  very  irregular  streets  I 
at  Its  S.  extremity.  The  markot-pLoce,  opposite  the  i 
church,  is  a large  open  square,  in  which  it  the  guild- 
hall.  The  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
is  a largo  but  plain  building,  with  a sqtiare  tower:  the 
living  is  a rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  A 
district  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  hxs  recently  been 
erected  on  the  l«ondon  road,  ami  is  remarkable  for  ita 
extensive  catacombs.  There  are,  likewise,  A places  of 
worship  for  dissenters  ; and  the  town  comprises  several 
Sunday  schools,  arnl  an  endowed  frce-vcliool,  Iwsldi's  nu- 
men>us  an<i  wealthy  corporation-charities,  which,  how- 
ever. had  been  greativnegirrted  prc\  iomly  to  the  jiatsing 
of  the  Municipal  Kcirirm  Act.  ( Mun.  C'o^.  Urn.)  The 
almihouses  have  arconimodatiitn  for  fKi  ngco  pi*op!c : 
there  If  a small  tw)r.  gaol,  and  about  ) m.  8.  the  town  is  a 
large  I'nion  workhmnu*. 

•'  New hiirx'.  which  is  sitiislcd  on  the  tnaln-roatl  laHween 
lamdon  ana  Bath,  h.xs  a large  posting  businesf,  which 
employs  a mnsiiterabln  numlM-r  of  hands,  Iscsidt-s  occa- 
sioning a large  importatinn  of  horse  provender.  I'he 
Kentsett  ami  Avon  Canal,  emnertiug  the  Severn  wriih 
the  ■J’hamcs.  passes  through  the  town,  and  afTonli  the  I 
advantage  of  water-carriage  from  liOn<inn,  ttristol,  and  I 
S.  Wales.  In  the  immetiiate  ncighbijurhooil  are  2 silk-  j 
man II facto ries  and  a paner-inin  ; liiil  Uiry  are  not  consi-  | 
derablc.  The  rapid  lU’clivity  and  copious  siipidy  of  | 
water  in  the  Kennett,  have  orrasioncii  the  erertnin  of  * 
numerous  large  com-milU,  two  of  which  are  w ithin  the 
bisrn.  There  arc  alvj  conslderalde  m.kUhuiisrs,  and  some 
extensive  hreweriet.  The  quantity  of  grain  annually 
exported  frcmi  New iMiry,  either  as  "flour,  malt,  nr  in  its 
natural  state,  amoimts  to  npw  anU  of  7.00O  tons,  in  return 
fur  which  it  imports  large  quantities  of  building  ma- 
terials. and  vari'mi  articles  of  gei>cral  consumption  from 
the  ports  of  lamtion  and  Hnstol.  The  town  has  the 
anttearance  of  being  in  a pnot^rous  and  improving  con- 
dition ; and  there  has  Itcen  a great  inereas4*  of  Imlldings 
and  pop.,  especially  io  .Speculuuulaiid.  High  rents  arc 
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readily  obtained  tn  situations  favoorahle  to  trade.  Tlw 
poor  rates  arc  much  higher  than  in  the  adjoining  parishea, 
and  higher  al.vo  ih.in  tney  should  be  with  reference  to  the 
description  of  the  ixm.,a  circumstance  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  attractions  o(mcd  to  the  lower  classes  by  the  nu- 
merous charilahlc  foundations  attached  to  the  corpora- 
tion,'’ (.Mmr.  Vorp.  Rep.) 

Newbury,  which  Is  a bor.  by  prescription,  and  was 
afterward  chartered  in  SM  Kill.,  has  been  governed,  since 
the  Reform  Art,  by  a mayor  and  3 aldermen,  with  12 
counsellors;  ft  has  a commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder.  Corporation  revenue  In  lft.19,  1,027/.  The 
spring  qtutrter-scssions  for  the  co..  and  petty  sessions 
fur  the  huTxIrcd.  arc  held  here,  and  Is  one  nf  the  fsolliDg 
places  for  the  co.  elections.  Large  com-markeU  on 
Thursday : horse  and  cattle  fairs,  Huly  Thursday,  July  6., 
Sept.  4.,  and  Nov.  S. 

Newbury  returned  9 mems.  to  p.xrl.  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  and  it  it  not  known  at  whst  period,  or  for 
what  cause.  It  lost  the  franchise.  It  was  formerly  also 
celeiiratrd  for  its  manufacture  of  serges,  shaloons,  Arc. ; 
and  In  the  iclgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  Johr»  Winrheomb, 
known  At  Jai  k of  Newhiiry.  kept  100  looms,  from  the 
pixKliicc  nf  which  he  became  so  we.iUhy  as  to  be  able 
to  entertain  the  king  and  hit  nHimie  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  town.  He  was  a great  bt-ncfactor  to 
New  hury  ; and  hU  house,  a large  brick  siructnre.  is  still 
shown  in  the  High  btreet,  his  manufactory  being  now 
occupied  by  a large  inn,  '*  the  Jack  of  Newbury."  Tho 
vicinity  Is  remarkable  for  two  battles  fought  during  the 
civil  wars  between  (he  royalist  and  parliamentary  forces, 
Charles  I.  commanding  his  army  tn  person  on  both  orca- 
sinns.  The  first  was  fought  on  a common  called  (he 
Wash,  on  20th  Sept.  1543 ; the  accomi  on  Y7th  Oct.  In  the 
following  year  ; but  neither  ha<l  any  decided  result. 
Doiinington  Castle,  a short  distance  N.W.  of  Newbury, 
was  tho  property  of  Chaucer,  the  earliest  Rngllsh  classtc 
poet;  and  m it  he  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  life, 
which  terminated  in  I4<>0.  (.Viris.  Rtportt,  4^c.) 

NKWBUHY-PORT,  a town  and  rtver-port  of  the  U. 
States,  Massachufietts,  bring  the  third  town  of  the  state 
in  pop.  and  commercial  importance,  co.  Essex,  on  tho 
Merrimack,  about  3 m.  from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  N.  by 
K.  Boston : Ul.  42«  49'  N..  long.  bV  W.  I'op.,  in 
IK30.  6.375;  but  U is  now  (1^41)  probably  above  10,000. 
It  U built  on  a gentle  arcliviiy,  and  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance from  the  river.  It  consists  of  two  long  streets, 
running  N.  and  S..  parallel  with  the  river,  and  com- 
municating hy  other  streets,  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  State  Street,  the  principal,  is  broad,  and  lin^ 
with  good  houses,  which,  though  of  wood,  are  well  built 
and  handsome.  The  streets  are  partially  paved  and 
flagged,  but  neither  lighted  nor  watched.  His  connected 
with  Salisbury,  on  tlie  opposite  skie  of  the  river,  hv  a 
bridge,  about  4 m.  kmg,  partly  supported  on  wooden 
piers,  and  partly  suspetideu  by  chains.  The  harbour  ia 
secure,  ana  has  usually  aUxit  2 fathoms  water  at  low 
ebb;  but  it  Is  difficult  of  entrance,  from  a bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  Is  impassable  during  B.  galea. 

American  Coatt-Pilot.) 

A breakwater  was  a few  rears  since  constructed  w ithin 
the  rirer.  about  2 m.  from"  its  mouth,  at  an  eipc-nse  of 
20rtJ)QM  dollars,  for  the  double  pur|K>sc  of  ihutting  the 
Merrimack  out  from  a swampy  iMy  8.  of  the  town,  and 
enabling  it  to  rlear  away  the  b.xr  ; but  in  these  objects  H 
appears  to  have  signally  failed.  Kewbury-Port  hat 
several  coDsl'lerable  cotton,  cloth,  and  yarn  factories,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  hata, 
cordage,  Morocco  leather,  gold  and  silver  plate,  Ac.  lu 
1^3S,  IH  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  2.744  tons, 
were  built  here.  This  town  had  formerly  a large  aharo 
of  the  W.  India  trade ; at  present  it  imports  a go<id  deal 
of  raw  cottim,  for  its  own  mauiifacliires  and  those  of 
Lowell  ; and  Us  Inhabi.  arc  artively  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  mackarel  flsherics  and  a biisa  cnattuig  tnulc.  In 
lS3a.  there  U’longed  to  the  port  and  district  3u.4.'>7  tons 
shipping.  Ui/Ju-int  Heportt  i Mun  np't  Eftcyc.  <if  Ucag.  i 
Enruct.  Amci  wana ; /'nr.  /itfcrvi.) 

NKWCASTLK-l/PON-TYNK,  a i»orl.  and  mun. 
bur.,  and  river-port  of  England,  locally  situated  in 
i'astlc-ward,  co.  Korthumbrriand,  of  which  it  is  thi- 
cap..  iHil  it  is  also  a ro.  by  itself,  and  It  celebrated  as 
the  princip.xl  liritish  |»orl  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  on  tho 
N.  Iiank  of  the  Tyne,  about  U|  m.  from  its  mouth.  M m. 
K.  t'arllslc.  and  244  tn.  N.  by  W.  I.ondcm:  lat.  JVH' 
3»>"  N , I'wig.  I®37'  .Vi"  W.  Area  of  narl.  bor.,  which 
inclmltrs.  with  (hr  town  and  co.,  the  flve  townships  of 
lijkcr.  Heaton.  Jesmoml,  Wmtgnte,  and  Flswlrk.  9.130 
acri*«.  Pop.,  in  |K3i,  A3.i;l3,  trut  at  present  tlMl)  pro- 
baidy  5.1.0IX).  'Phe  town,  (which  was  formerly  fortilied. 
and  still  has  a sqiurr  Norman  castle,  with  two  aitclotu 
gates.)  and  a few  rciiiaSns  of  the  old  town  wail,  ocrupk't 
the  bottom  and  sicles  of  an  acclivity  rising  somewhat  al>. 
ruptlj  from  the  river  ; and  though  a few  years  Iwck  it 
was  very  irregularly  laid  out.  and  consisti-sl.  with  hut  few 
cxceptioui,  i>r  narrow,  rirruitous,  amt  {ll-biiilt  lanes,  it 
has  bcvii  su  imptoTcd  withiu  Ute  last  20  years,  ()wlnciiMiU/ 
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through  the  cxerUcmi  of  Mr.  Gndiiger,  m.  oatiro  of  the  tary  coufloemont  is  tmpo»iiblc.  and  a better  priton  might 
town,)  that  it  U now  one  of  the  h.ind^omctt  towni  of  have  been  built  at  little  oiurc  than  half  the  cxpeiitte.  It 
England.  These  Improvements  have  cost  nearly  a mil-  comprisi's  about  M) colls,  and  the  same  number  of  r(M>mt  t 
lion  sterling  } and  include  a great  number  of  new  streets  the  average  number  of  prisoner*,  not  Including  debtors, 
and  terraces,  a handsome  souarc,  a market  (the  largest  amounts  to  about  NO,  and  the  daily  cost  of  each  prisoner 
in  Rnaland).  a central  exchange,  theatre,  dispensary,  1 may  average  nhoutli.  2d.  The  Trmlly-house.  in  Trinily- 
music-hall,  lecture-room,  two  chapels,  two  aucUuu  marts,  I chare.  Quay-side.  Is  an  Incorporate^!  ln«tittition  uf  great 
Itc.  I antiquity,  intended  not  only  to  imprure  the  navig.iti»o  of 

denrraJ  deta-rptiom. — Grey  Street,  so  called  In  horwur  the  river  by  the  ap|Kiimmem  of  licensed  pilots,  but  to 
of  Earl  Grey,  the  largest  of  Mr  Grainger’s  new  streets,  j provide  subsistence  for  poor  and  decayeil  brethren, 
has  now  berome  the  principal  thoroiighfarn  of  the  town  : I their  widows  and  children:  It  supports  at  present 
it  ascends  a gentle  aixlivlty.  .tod  forms  a continuation  of  about  27  In-pensioncrs.  at  Wt.  per  month  *,  81  masters 
I>ean  Street  and  the  Side,  which  last  reaches  nearly  to  or  their  widows,  oiit-pensioncrs,  at  Hi.  a yeari  and  .'17 
the  river,  (irey  Street  Is  nearly  J m.  in  length,  by  80  ft.  In  seamen  or  their  widows,  at  fi4  a year.  'I'ho  Arcade, 
breadth, aivd  Is  lined  with  lubstauUal  stooe  Douses,  which,  in  1'ilgrim  Street,  one  of  Grainger’s  erections,  though 
in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  may  vie  with  Regent  |h  rhaps  the  least  distinguished  in  point  of  taste,  con- 
Slreet,  In  I^undun : the  effect  is  neightened,  also,  by  the  sUt*  of  an  oblong  pile  of  building,  with  a Corinthian 
ciirvliinear  direction  of  the  street.  At  the  top  of  Grey  frontage  b4  ft.  long  and  75  R.  high.  The  N.  of  England 
Street,  where  it  joint  Blackett  Street,  one  of  urainger’s  joint-stock  bank,  and  the  savings’  bank,  occupy  the  front 
earlier  and  less  ambitious  works,  stands  the  column  de-  rooms ; and  in  other  parts  are  the  post,  stamp,  and  ex- 
dlcatcd  to  Karl  Grey.  I3t»  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a else  oOtces,  with  auction-rooms,  shops,  and  chambers  for 
colossal  statue  of  that  nobleman,  by  Bailey.  Grainger  lawyers,  eiiginerrs.  Ac.  it  was  opened  in  1832.  and  cost 
Street,  another  fine  avenue,  30(>  yards  in  length,  and  iO.OOOl.  The  barracks,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town, 
fid  ft.  wide,  is  on  a similar  design  with  Grc^  Street ; comprise  an  extensive  range  of  building  inclosed  wUbin 
and  at  their  Junction  with  Market  Street  Is  a large  trian-  a stone  wall,  and  accommcxlate  nearly  I, (MX)  troops, 
gular  space,  on  which  has  been  erected  the  central  ex-  Marlrl$.  — 'J'he  Corn  Exchange,  recently  built,  scema 
change,  a building  haring  throe  uniform  fronts,  in  the  tu  be  suOiciently  capacious  and  convenient,  as  Is  the 
Corinthian  style,  with  circular  corners,  faced  with  co-  Fish  Market.  A large  butcher-market  was  built  In 
iiimns  of  the  same  order,  and  supporting  light  domes.  1808 ; but  it  has  b*'en  removed ; and  the  only  great 
after  those  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli.  The  out-  market  now  existing  in  Newcastle  is  that  constructed 
sltle  Is  formed  into  handsome  shops  and  ware-rooms,  by  Grainger,  the  largest  in  England,  318  It.  in  U-ngth. 
enclosing  the  exchange,  which  has  tour  large  entrances,  and  comprising  an  area  of  9,U5U  sq.  yards,  cxcecuing 
and  is  altogether  lighted  from  above : the  roof  Is  Inge-  that  of  8t.  John's  in  Liverpool  by  2,&)0  sq.  yards : It 
niuusly  constructed,  resting  on  the  external  w,ills.  and  has  14  entrances,  and  is  lined  witn  243  shops,  beside* 
Inwardly  on  a circular  entablature,  supported  by  14  Ionic  stalls. 

columns,  enrloelng  a platform,  within  whicn  Is  the  /.ircnrry,  .^f’rft/pft'/nifiVsirrons,  The  IJteraryond 
news  room,  the  outer  space  bring  open,  and  used  for  PhilosophicannstUiiti»n(fouud<‘tl  in  1703.  chiefly  through 
the  promenades  and  rendexvuus  of  the  merchants.  Ad-  the  exertions  uf  the  Rev.  \V.  I'urner,  a c«iebrat(‘d  dis- 
joining  the  exchange  is  a handsome  coffee-room.  The  senting  minister  of  Newcastle.)  occupies  a building  of 
estaldlshment  is  supported  by  1,000' subscribers,  and  is  Doric  archilecture  iu  Westgate  Street ; and  adjoiuiDg  the 
managed  by  a oomraittee ; but  the  property  belongs  to  librair  are  the  meeting-ruoins  and  museums  of  the  .Sa- 
Mr.  Grainger.  The  proprietor  oflhred  it  os  a free  gift  tural  History  and  Antiouarian  Societies  of  Kewcastie. 
to  the  corporation  for  a com-markrt.  but  th.it  b*xty  A literary,  scientiflr,  and  mechanical  institution  has  on 
thought  fit  to  decline  it : the  principal  commercial  bu-  establishment  in  Blackett  Street.  A new  Music-hall, 
sloess  is  transacted  at  the  old  exchange  on  the  Sandhill,  beneath  which  is  a large  public  Lecture  Room,  has  been 
Clayton,  Nelson,  Nun,  and  Shakespeare  Streets  are  the  built  by  Mr.  Grainger,  in  Nelson  Street.  The  old  Music 
other  principal  thoroughfares  in  Mr.  Grainger's  splendid  Hall  is  now  entered  from  Grey  Street,  and  is  occupied  aa 
Improvements;  and  Iwsidcs  these,  Eldon  Sciuare.  N.of  an  auction  mart.  The  Newcastle  Institution,  iur  the 
BuKkett  Street,  ^Vestgate,  Rercy,  and  Northumberland  promotion  of  the  One  arts,  iu  Blackett  Street,  a handsome 
Streets,  deserve  notice.  The  N.  suburbs  are  o|K'ii  ; ai>d.  building  with  a Corinthian  front,  comprises  a saloon  and 
being  removed  from  the  bustle  of  town,  are  occupied  by  octagon  gallery  well  lighted  from  the  top : the  establlsh- 
housM  suited  to  the  wealthier  Inliabitants.  « lio  have  ex-  meat  is  supported  by  a joint-stock  comply,  and  the  an- 
tended  their  residences  Into  Jesmond  township,  forming  nuol  exhibition  is  in  June.  Newcastle  has  6 public  lU 
a succeMion  of  terraces ; and  further  north  fa  a croup  of  brariet,  and  5 weekly  newspapers.  A club,  conductnl 
new  buildings,  called  Braudllng  IMare.  (In  Rye-hlll.  in  the  muderti  style,  calW  the  Northern  Counties’ 
also,  W.  of  Newcastle,  terrace's  and  vlll-u  arc  in  course  of  Club,  has  among  us  members  the  most  distinguished 
formation ; and  the  same  is  the  case  on  the  road  to  N.  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  Knglar>d.  The 
Shields:  indeed,  it  maybe  said  that  tb«  town  i*  extending  priiiclMl  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  In 
itself  in  every  direction,  with  marked  improvements  in  ar-  Grey  Street;  the  a*scmbiy.rooros.  In  Weitgate  Street: 
cfaitcctiirai  taste.  In  Saodgate.  however,  and  the  lower  behind  which  is  the  racket  court,  the  riding,  school 
parts  of  Newcastle,  which  extend  along  tne  banks  of  the  in  the  public  wnlk  called  the  Forth,  and  the  liatfas 
Tyne  for  nearly  2 m.,  there  are  many  narrow,  liuouve-  at  the  N.  end  of  Northumberland  Street.  'I'lie  theatre, 
nient,  and  dirty  streets,  lined  with  manufactories,  ware-  built  hy  Graingt-r  in  l8.').5.  from  designs  by  Mr.  Green, 
bouses.  Ac. ; and  comprising,  also,  many  lanes  and  alleys,  an  architect  of  Newcastle.  Instead  of  an  older  one  that 
as  tUthy,  close,  and  unwholesome  as  the  very  worst  of  he  had  purchased  and  pulled  down,  has  a front  in 
those  01  Liverpool  and  Manchester:  indeed,  “the  mind  Grey  Street  120  feet  In  len^h,  with  a portko  of  6 
cannot  picture  a state  of  greater  destitution  and  misery  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a rich  |>edlment : its 
than  what  appear  in  many  of  these  houses  ; atul  In  Sand-  Interior  shape  is  that  of  a flattened  horsc-shoe ; and  in 
gate,  E.  of  tne  town,  the  mudicion  of  the  people  seems  point  of  sUe  it  Is  surpassed  by  few  or  no  English 
not  much  better.”  {Hep.  to  Bhiitk  ^tto^tatton,  1838.)  theatres,  except  the  U|«era-bouse,  and  the  patent  the- 
Tho  communication  with  the  bor.  of  Gateshead  (which  atres  of  the  mt'tropolls.  Races  are  held  in  June  on  the 
see),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  is  maintained  by  means  Moor,  about  1|  m.  N.  the  town  ; and  a good  stand  has 
of  a handsome  stone  bridge,  of  nine  elliptical  arches  ; but  been  eret  tetl  for  the  arenmmodatiun  of  visiters. 

It  Ims  been  proposed  to  supersede  this  by  another  so  lofly  t'A«rr4es.  ^c,  — Newcastle  hu  4 par.  churches,  the 

as  to  admit  unuemeath  the  free  passage  of  colliers  and  oldest  of  which  is  St. .Andrew's,  a Norman  building, 
other  masted  vessels.  at  the  top  of  Newg.ite  Street.  By  far  liie  tineit,  how. 

Corporation  and  CommrrciaJ  JJuiidingt,  The  ever,  Is  M.Nirhula.s  (now  the  y<arent  clntrch)  a cru- 

guildhall.  which  comprises  aUo  the  exchange  ami  the  clform  structure  in  the  decor.itc*!  English  style,  with 
court  belonging  to  the  incorporated  society  of  hdast-  a choir  and  nave  2*JO  fret  In  length,  and  74  feet  hi 
men  or  coal-titters  (chartered  iu  IGUQ),  is  a large  build-  width,  the  choir  only  being  enciused  for  service;  a 
ing  on  Bandhill,  much  enlarged  and  altered  at  different  nainteil  K.  window,  and  a magnilicent  oltar-pirra  of  the 
periodi,  but  of  the  most  heterogeneous  architecture.  Last  Sunper,  decorate  the  interior  ; and  at  the  W.  end  Is 
though  at  the  same  time  pretty  well  adapted  fur  busi-  a tower  in  the  early  perpcndiridar  style,  rurronuntetl  by 
ness  : the  rooms  contain  some  valuable  portraits  of  public  a rrorketted  steeple  resting  on  four  flying  buttresses,  the 
characters.  On  the  q^uay.  a fine  open  space  facen  with  whole  bring  2U1  ft.  In  height,  'riiis  steeple  U said,  tiy 
stone,  and  oue  of  the  largest  In  the  kinguom,  is  the  cus-  Mr.  Hickman.  “ to  t>e  a*  fine  a romposiiiun  as  any  of 
tom-house,  lately  faced  with  stone  from  a design  hr  its  date,  and  the  lightness  and  boldness  of  the  nppi*r 
Smirke.  The  Moot-hall,  or  assise  cmirt -house  for  the  part  ran  hardly  be  exceedtHl  ” St.GlIrs’s  In  Edinburgh, 
CO.  of  Northumberland,  is  within  the  precincts  uf  the  old  the  ('.ollege  Tower  in  Alicrdoen.  and  St.  Diinitan  s in 
Norman  castle,  and  consists  of  a Grecian  building,  dc-  the  E.  of  London,  are  imitations  of  this  ites'ple,  but 
signed  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  fareil  they  all  fall  f.nr  short  <»f  Ihetirlglnal.  A very  gcxid  library, 
on  two  skies  by  Doric  portirnrs  : the  interior  Is  well  ar-  though  chiefly  of  oM  or  tlieoh>glcal  )>ooks,  it  attac  hed  to 
ranged  for  the  businesi  both  of  the  civil  and  criminal  this  church:  the  rules  of  ndmusinn  are  very  lilteral  ; and 
courts,  ilie  town-eaol,  In  C.irliol  Square,  is  a strong  it  is.  in  fai't,  opeu  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  All 
and  rather  unattractive  building,  erected  In  1827,  on  the  Saints’  is  a mr>dern  Grechin  building,  with  an  elepint 
(tanopticon  principle,  at  a cost  of  47.IWO/. : but  it  li  re-  spire  202  feet  In  height ; the  Interior  Is  < f an  e!Hp- 
purtcii,  that  Wta  the  site  and  cuosUuctloD  are  baJ  ; soli-  ticol  ahape,  and  riddy  fitted  up  with  solid  uiaim- 
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nnf.  8t.  John'*.  In  WrttgAlo,  U a cruclfonn  church.  | 
DuUt  In  the  18th  cmtury,  having  a w)uarc  rmbattl«*a 
tower  at  Ita  W.  end.  Thn  chat>Ha  of  ra«o  are,  SL 
Anne’a,  on  the  New  Uoaii ; and  anotlier  at  Barraa-brldge, 
rallcvl  St.Thornaa'.  In  the  earlv  Kngliah  atyle.  and  aur- 
mounted  Itjr  a light  tower  140  ft.  high.  An  endowed 
charttjr  arhool  ia  attached  to  each  of  the  chiirchea, 
ana  a fifth  to  the  cha}M>l  of  St-  Anne.  Tlie  Ula- 
•eiitcra  here  are  numeroua,  and  moat  rocnectable  ; nut  of 
80  plac«*a  of  wnrahip,  94  belong  to  diflerent  claiaea  of 
MiHhodikta,  and  other  dinwmtera,  including  R.  Cathullca. 
tnembera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Snrietj  of 
Krlendt.  Few  of  theae,  however,  hare  anj  claim  to 
notice  from  their  arrhlU'Ctural  beautv.  Within  the  bor. 
are  numemua  Sunday  achooia.  furnUhlng  rcllgloiia  in- 
struction to  upward*  of  \000  children  of  both  aeaea 
Two  public  ccmetrrica  have  been  furmed  of  late  yeara  in 
Che  luburba. 

.S'cAoo^  €tnd  BiiKTolfnt  RstabittMmfnU.  -~Th«  Tlojral 

frammar  jich<Nil  of  Newcastle  waa  founded  by  *l*homaa  \ 
iursley,  iti  IMA.  Among  Ita  niiplla  have  beru  the  late  j 
lorda  ridon,  StoweM.  and  C'ollingwood,  the  poet  Akea-  | 
aide,  and  several  other  distinguished  characters  : Dawes,  ' 
author  of  the  i/i$efUaHrn  Cnttca,  waa  one  of  its  masters. 
A l.ancastrian  school,  known  as  the  Jubilee-school, " 
fouiuitd  III  lt<iU.  has  a handsome  achooUhousc,  with 
a large  library,  and  la  liberallr  supported  by  aubacrip- 
tkin.  A aecoiid  Jubllec-achool  waa  founded,  to  coin-  i 
memorate  the  MKh  year  of  the  prelacy  of  the  late  [ 
Dr.  Shulc  llarrington:  it  li  on  the  naliuoal  plan,  and  , 
•upportrd  chledy  by  the  rU-rgy  and  lay  mcmberi  of  the 
Eataldished  Chunh.  There  are  several  other  endowed 
and  suttacription  ach<»«>la,  lueluding  two  infant  schoola. 
According  to  a report  m.'wle  to  the  British  AaaocUtion, 
the  numlier  of  children  reveiving  instruction  of  some 
kind  or  other.  In  iH.'tx,  ammmtiHl  to8,23ti,  or  to  aboiit51i 
wr  cent,  of  the  pop.  betwi'tm  the  ages  of  6 and  1.S. 
The  principal  benevolent  Institutions  are,  the  Infir- 
mary, which  h.*u  arrommodatiun  for  HfH)  in-patleiiU ; 
a dispensary;  two  blind  asylums:  a small  lytng-tn  hos- 
pital : asylum  for  poor  keelmen  ; Jesus’s  hoapital,  for  de- 
cayed freemen;  mend  icily  s«K;iely  ; dotnestic-guarflian 
iiiititutinn  : and  several  rangf's  of  almshouses ; besides 
which,  there  are  several  minor  charUIra  and  religious 
aisoclationa.  Ncwcnalle  has  also  a large  uiilon-work- 
houMf : the  expense  of  malotainlng  the  poor  of  the  bur. 
In  IH;Ki  amounted  to  13.39.V. 

tortf  Trade. —•  Thu  importance.  If  not  existence,  of 
Newcastle  Is  owing  to  its  convenient  situation  as  a place 
of  shipment  for  the  co.il  wrought  In  its  neighbourhood. 
The  pita  lie  on  each  aide  the  Tyne,  from  within  ‘i  m.  of 
ita  mouth  to  16  or  18  m.  up  the  river;  and  it  apiieara 
from  the  erideiKe  liefore  Ine  committee  of  the  11.  of 
Lords  on  (he  coal-trade,  that,  In  lft‘i9,  there  were  23 
working  collieries  un  the  N.  aide,  and  IH  on  the  8.  aide  of 
the  Tyne.  Several  more  have  since  been  opened,  and  at 
preaetil  upwarila  of  50  pits  are  at  work  in  the  nelghb^r- 
nood  of  Newcastle,  some  wltlilu  1 mile  of  thu  river,  but 
others  more  than  H m.  distant.  The  coals  are  conveyed 
from  the  pits  to  the  atalths  in  wooden  or  cast-iron  waggons, 
brought  along  railways  generally  by  means  orsucct-ssivr  in- 
clioed  planes  or  locomotive  engines.  From  such  staiths  (or 
coal-shipping  wharfs)  as  arc  above  Newcastle  Bridge,  the 
coal  is  convcyeil  m keels  (each  capable  of  holding  M chal- 
dors  or  22  tuns)  to  Wallseml,  Jarruw,  or  .Shields,  where 
It  Is  delivered  on  board  the  ships;  and  the  strength,  as 
wrcU  as  arllvlty  of  the  Tyne  keelmen.  is  proverb!^  in 
the  N.  of  England.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  formation  of  the  Brandling  Junction,  and  other  rail- 
ways, to  S.  hhields,  has  caused  a ditniniulon  of  tl>e  keel 
navigation.  The  coal  shi(»pod  at  Newcastle  Is  sent  not 
only  to  the  port  of  {..ondiin,  but  furnishes  a Urge  portlou 
of  the  supply  for  the  F..aiid  .S.  cos.  of  KiigUnd,  andacon- 
slderabU*  quantity  it  exjiorted.  chiefly  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  returns 
of  coal,  ruiin,  and  diidirrs,  ship|«d  at  the  port  of  New* 
rsutle  III  I>3h  and  IKfJ  : — 


l.onilaa. 

llUltT  PiWI»  of 
itivl*.  Kinaii. 

r«rln«nl**,  or 
For»i4fn 
I’iinv. 

Total. 

Tun*. 

i.isr-w 

T-’t. 

TWf.  1 

.‘►•*4,17*  1 .1.ni5,WVl 
-V>a.ii.SX  K,7t7r''73 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  vessels  en- 
gaged In  the  coal-trade  with  lamdun  and  other  British 
ports  belonging  to  Newcasile.  her  rpKlstered  lounage  Is 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Liverpool,  having  amounted, 
on  the  .Hh  of  Jan.,  1K41,  to  I,3>‘VI  ships,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of9iy).0fg>  tons,  manned  by  13,500  seamen. 

Tile  princi)Mit  cxt>ortt  of  Ncwcavtle,  beside*  coal,  com- 
prise pig  and  sheet  lead  (from  0.0(4)  to  7.000  tons  of  the 
former,  anti  above  2.iFO  tons  of  the  buier)  lr«»m  the 
mini  s of  Stanhope.  fU**.  and  other  gr»otls  maiiufacturrd 
lu  tlio  town,  hams,  griudstuucs  from  Clotcslieiul-rcll,  Ac. 


i 

1 


The  gross  custunis*  reveoue  of  the  port  amounted,  in 
1840.  to  442.b5l/. 

The  anliauu-lishery  of  the  T^e  (otKe  much  cele- 
braU^d)  has  greatly  declined.  About  00  steam-lMMUa 
belong  to  Newcastle,  chiefly  employed  in  towing  shi;>s 
up  and  down  the  river,  or  plying  for  passengers  to  and 
from  Shields.  Other  and  larger  steam-packets  ply  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Stockton.  Hull  and  Leith  ; and 
steamers  of  still  greater  sice  ply  to  and  from  laMHioii 
weekly,  or  even  more  frrauently.  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Tyne  is  navigable,  from  its  mouth  up  to 
Newcastle  bridge,  fur  vessels  of  tons,  though  In  some 
lotermcsliate  places  the  depth,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  does  not  exceed  4 R.  at  ebb  tide.  Dredging  ma- 
chines, however,  have  been  in  use  within  the  lost  lew 
ywars.  and  the  navigation  is  said  to  have  been  much  Im- 
proved, though  the  bar  at  the  mouth  must  always  prove 
a great  impeulment  to  the  entrance  of  large  ship*.  It  is 
high  water  at  Newcastle  alxxjt  an  hour  taler  than  at 
Tyurmouih-bar,  (he  average  rise  of  spring-tides  being 
1 1 ft.  7 In.,  and  th.-it  of  neaps  7 ft.  *i  inches. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  bottles  arui 
window  glass,  mostly  carried  on  lu  the  township  of 
Byker,  of  inlll-work,  slcam-imgiucs,  Ac.,  and  of  leather 
and  snap,  of  which  last  article  2.532.257  lbs.  were  mode 
in  IH3*y.  Ship  and  boat  building,  rufie  and  sail-making 
employ  a considerable  number  of  hands  ; besides  which 
there  are  several  inolthouses.  breweries.  Iron  fuurKlriei, 
lead  mills,  and  chemical  works.  Tlie  gross  excise  duty 
collected  at  Newcastle  amounted.  In  1831*,  to  318,331/.  ft 
has  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  North  of 
England  Joint-stock  Banking  Company.  Newcastlo-upos^ 
Tyne  Joint-stock  Banking  fVjnipany.  Northumberlatid 
and  the  Durham  District  Banking  Company.  Newcastle 
Commercial  Banking  Company,  a private  bank,  and  a 
Saving's  bank.  The  Internal  comniuukatlon  is  main- 
tained not  only  by  the  coal-pit  railways  alreaily  men- 
tiuued,  but  by  the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  rallru.'ul  ((>1 
m.  In  length,  opened  In  lioy).  The  Brandling  Jimctl<m 
railway  connects  the  last-mcntic?ned  railway  with  the 
towns  of  S.  Shields  and  Sunderland  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Tyne;  on  the  N.  side  of  which  Is  the  Newcastle  arid 
North  Shields  railway.  It  Is  probable,  also,  tliat  New- 
castle will  soon  be  ronnreted  with  the  m^rottolls  br 
the  Creat  N.  of  England  railway,  which  Is  already  (1H41) 
open  as  far  as  Darlington. 

Newcastle  was  constituted  a bor.  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. and  has  received  36  charters  from  subeequeot 
monarchs.  It  is  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  into  7 
wards,  and  Is  pverned  by  a mayor  and  13  other  aldermen 
and  42counselIors,and  has  acommlsslon  of  the  peace  under 
a recorder.  Corp.  rev.  In  1839.  68,475/.,  chiefly  derlv^ 
from  ballast-dues,  tolls,  and  rents.  The  assises  and  Epi- 
phany quarter-sessions  fur  the  co.  of  Northumberland  are 
held  In  the  Moot- hall,  besides  which  there  it  a mayor’s 
court  and  sheriff’s  court  for  the  recoverr  of  debts  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  a court  of  conscience  for  debts  undw 
40«..  and  a court  of  conservanev  for  the  river.  The 
town  Is  well-paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned  by  the  oor- 

G ration,  and  there  Is  sn  efficient  police.  Newcastle 
s sentSmems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  S7  Bdwsrd  1., 
the  election  being  vested,  down  to  the  Reform  Art,  In 
the  ftee  burgesses,  both  resident  and  non-resklent. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  so  ss  to  include,  with  the  old  borough,  the  town, 
ships  of  Jesmond.  Heaton.  Byker,  ElswkSi  and  West- 
gate  s and  in  |h39  40  it  biul  4,630  reg.  electors.  It  Is 
one  of  the  puUliig-ulaces  at  elections  for  the  co.  Mar- 
k^  extremely  well  supplied,  especially  with  com,  on 
Tuesday  and  SatiinUy : fairs  for  woollen  doth,  hard- 
ware, leather,  hurses,  and  cattle,  Aug.  1&  and  0^.  S9., 
each  lasting  9 days. 

'riie  wall  of  Adrian  passes  thrmigh  the  town,  which 
Is  proved,  by  the  numerous  antiquities  discovered  In 
it,  to  have  bm'ii  the  site  of  a Roman  station  ; but  there 
Is  no  proof,  though  a strong  presumption,  that  it  was 
the  l*oHS  Oiiii,  mentioned  in  the  " Notilla."  liefore 
the  Conquest  it  was  called  Monkchester.  from  its 
nuftierous  monastic  institutions  (of  which  there  are 
still  rather  extrusive  remains),  and  also  from  being 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  mount 
(now  ctirrupU'd  Inlo  Jismoud)  A fortress  waa  built 
here  by  ll<*bcrt.  elil<*st  son  of  WllUam  the  Conqueror  ; 
and  it  recelviil  the  n.une  of  Snrcatlir,  probably,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fruiii  some  more  ancient  building.  In  lZl9 
the  walls  mi  the  K.  *ide  were  rdiulll,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  ill.  the  town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
David  Bruce.  Newcastle,  at  ibis  early  period,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  commercial  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. It  Is  ruriouv,  however,  that  the  first  authoritative 
mention  of  coal  occurs  In  a charter  by  Henry  1 1 L,  author- 
ising the  hurg»*s*c*  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  that  minetal. 
In  12HI.  the  (own  had  a considerable  traile  In  c(^,  which 
soon  after  began  to  be  im|M>rted  Inlo  lomdon  ; oud  in 
1325  coal*  were  ex|iorted  to  foreign  countries.  'I'he 
town  furnished.  In  l.'HO.  I7  ships  and  314  mariners  for 
tile  sirge  uf  Calais,  a gruslcr  force  Uiao  any  port  N.  of  the 
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Tbamrt,  except  Yarmouth.  It  conUntied  iteadily  to  realJeot  freemen  (l»j  gift,  birth.  And  acrrltudc).  The 
iiirreiue  in  cummcrcialimporunrc  ntid  mining  iixiuttrj  Boumhorr  Act  added  tu  tbe  old  lH>r.  a »mall  extra- 
till  I63t'i.  when  It  wai  vUlted  by  the  plague,  which  car-  parochial  part  of  the  krnkhull-townahip:  reg.  cleiiors, 
nod  off  5,000  of  iu  inhahe.  In  tlie  parliamentary  wan  It  In  le39-40,  I.OOI.  It  ttVio  one  of  the  polliog-placea  for 
warmly  espouied  the  cau»e  of  Charlet  I.  With  respect  theN'.div  of  m.  of  Stafford. 

to  the  progress  of  Its  o>aI-trade,  It  may  be  stated  that  in  The  distinguishing  name  of  Newcastle  (under  J.yme, 
I7«3  tne  masters  of  Cho  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle  or  l.pne)  is  of  doubtful  origin : but  the  b«'st  authorities 
reported  to  the  H.  of  C.  that  fioo  ships,  e;tch  carrying  refer  it  to  the  fart  of  ita  standing  near  the  woodlands, 
BO  Newcastle  chalders,  and  narigated  iiy  4..SOO  men  and  which  forme<l  a time  (limit)  or  separating  line  lu^tween 
b(iys.  were  required  for  the  supply  of  other  ports;  and  In  tbe  co.  palatine  of  ('hester,  and  the  rest  of  England. 
1772,  kevis  were  employed  on  the  Tyne,  the  quantity  Ashton.undcr.Lyne.Whitmoromnder-Lyiie,  and  .At^lem, 
shipped  amounting  loSAi.wiO  Newcastto  chaldcrs.  The  or  Old  Lyme,  admit  of  similar  expianaliuni.  It  ^srs 
trade  has  thence  been  steadily  Increasing,  and  with  the  title  of  duke  to  tho  Pelham-Clmton  family.  (Part. 
neater  rapidity  since  the  Introduction  of  gat.  l^itely.  Rep.,  Ik.) 

however,  there  has  been  a slight  diminution,  owing  to  S'KW  ENGLAND,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
the  opening  of  extensive  pits  in  8.  Durham,  whence  N.E.  portion  of  the  United  Mates,  or  to  the  territory  In- 
larye  supplies  of  eoal  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  Hartlepool  eluding  the  states  of  V<-rmom,  New  Hampshire,  Maua- 
at]J  Middh-sborough.  (ParLPapert:  /'misir  A/o;ir.,  art.  Chussetts,  Maine,  Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
Jmprotemenl*  r^SetecattU  i ScoU'tnailwag  Companion,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  a large  island  of  N.  America, 

Ac.)  near  the  Guiph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  off  the  E.  roast  of 

NRWCASTLR-IINDER-LYNE,  or  LYME,  a pari.  Labrador,  from  which  it  it  separated  by  the  narrow 
and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  aixl  par.  of  England,  co.  strait  of  Belleisle,  betweeti  lat.  41?-'  34K  and  51°  40'  N., 
Stafford,  N.  dlv.  hund.  Pireliill,  15  m.  N.N.W.  Stalfr>rd.  and  long.  53^  15'  and  59°  10*  W.  Greatest  length  from 
and  136  ni.  N.W.  Ia>ndou.  Pup.  of  pari,  bor.,  in  IB31,  N.  to  S.,  &50  m. ; average  breadth,  130  m.  Area,  S7,(i00 
B.193.  The  town,  which  Is  well  paved  and  lighted,  con-  so.  m.  Fixed  pop.,  in  1H3G,  70,957.  exclusive  of  those 
sisu  of  two  nearly  parallel  streets,  entered  from  the  wno  visit  the  different  stations  durins  the  fishing  season, 
London  road,  and  crossinl  by  several  others  of  an  Inferior  It  may  be  generally  described  as  or  a triangular  form, 
description.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  tliough  but  Is  broken  and  imlented  with  broad  and  de<>p  bays, 
chiefiy  consisting  of  old  bouses : in  the  High  Street  it  harbours,  coves,  rivers,  and  lagoons,  which,  besides  nu- 
a large  open  marxet-place.  Tho  guildhall,  a respectable,  merous  capes  and  projecting  points  of  land,  form  two 
looking  building,  has  good  accommodation  for  the  mu-  peninsulas,  on  one  of  which,  called  Avalon,  at  the  S.E. 
nicipal  and  magutorlal  business.  There  are  two  churches,  comer  of  the  island,  Is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Avalon, 
one  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Us  square  tower.  Its  surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  the 
was  rebuilt  at  the  begltmlng  of  last  century : the  other,  sea  far  from  prepossessing.  The  Interior,  which,  till 
a district  church,  has  recently  been  erected,  the  expense  wUhin  the  last  tm  years,  was  almost  unknown,  i*  much 
being  defrayed  chiefiy  by  a grant  of  4,4()(tf..  from  the  broken  with  water ; and  lakes,  marshes,  and  scrubby 
pari,  commissioners,  but  partly,  also,  by  private  iut>-  trees,  form  its  general  character.  The  only  large  and 
scription.  A handsome  Rom.  Catli.  chapel  was  built  navigable  streams  are  the  Humber  arwl  that  called  the 
iu  1H3-1 ; and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  River  of  Exploits.  Its  prevalent  grological  constitution 
and  other  Methodists,  independents,  Hapltsls,  and  the  is  of  granite,  on  which  are  sii;>erTm{K>sed  in  some  parts 
Society  of  Friends.  Six  Sunday-schools  are  attended  porphvry,  quarts,  giteUs,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  with 
by  upwards  of  L’-OO  children  ; tiesides  w tiich,  a national,  secondary  formallons ; coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  a few 
laincastrian,  infant,  and  four  sul)scri(Hion  schools  furnish  places.  J'hc  R.  half  of  the  Interior  is  generally  a low, 
daily  instmetion  to  about  900 boys  and  girls.  Newcastle-  picturesque  country,  traversed  bv  hills  and  laaes,  the 
Under-Lynn  has,  tUso,  a free  gramm.xr-school,  founded  In  whole  being  diversilied  by  tret-s  of  humble  growth.  The 
1B02.  and  in  trust  of  the  corporation.  The  master's  country  westward  is  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  with 
salary  amounts  to  6341  a year ; iHit  thougii  the  suns  of  little  wooil.  except  near  the  shore;  but  the  rrmuntains 
freemen  may  receive  gratuitous  clruiiral  Instruction,  the  are  not  generally  in  ridges,  e.nrh  apparemty  having  its 
school  is  not  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabs.  oftlie  town,  own  partiruUir  base.  The  highest  part  of  the  Island  Is 
and  is  seldom  attended  by  more  than  12  boys.  {Mun.  the  N.  peninsula,  lying alonglbe  strait  of  UrMelsie  ; near 
Corp.  Rep.)  Almshouses  for  90  aged  women  were  eita-  its  centre  are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  un- 
blisned  here  in  1637,  by  tho  Karl  of  Albemarle  ; and  the  healthy,  and  usually  covered  with  peat  or  strong  wiry 
town  has  several  braevolent  institutions,  ibesides  Bible,  grass.  Bpruce,  birch  and  larch,  are  the  principal  forest 
tract,  and  missionary  associations,  &c.  A literary  and  trees.  Fine  seldom  occurs,  and  never  attains  a large 
scieutific  insiiiutloD  was  founded  In  1B36,  a public  II-  site;  Indeed,  there  is  but  little  wood  of  any  value,  ox- 
brary  has  2,W0  vols.,  and  tbero  is  a small  theatre,  little  cept  for  fuel  and  the  building  of  small  boats  ; so  tliat  it 
patronised.  has  scarcely  timber  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 

*' The  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  chief  business  carried  much  less  for  exportation.  Whortleberry  bushes  and 
on  at  Newcastle,  though  there  arc  three  nr  four  silk-mills  ; wisAa-eapuett  ( Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on 
and  one  cotton-mill  at  work."  These  mills,  however,  are  the  high  unwooded  grounds.  The  Imt  soil  is  along  the 
not  mentioned  in  the  Re;>ort  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  for  rivers  an<I  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  fringing  the  island ; 
1K3I1  '*  The  town,  a few  years  ago,  was  in  snme  measure  but  both  (he  soil  and  climate  generally  are  unfavourable 
rrgvded  as  the  cap.  of  the  pottery  district,  which  includes  to  the  raising  of  grain,  though  well  adapted  for  pasturage 
several  towns  equal  nr  even  superior  in  pop.  and  import-  and  tbe  cultivation  of  tiotatoes  and  other  green  crops, 
ance  to  Newcastle  itself.  Latterly,  however,  this  con-  Vast  herds  of  carriboo  acer  graae  in  the  plains  and  woods 
nertion  has  been  broken,  and  Uie  town  has  suffered  much  of  the  interior,  and  (heir  flesh  coiutitutes  nearly  (he 
inconsequence.  Trade  has  been  very  languid  (ill  within  whole  food  of  tbe  Mic- Mac  Indians.  Beavers  are  much 
the  lost  year  or  two.  when  It  tomevt  hat  revived;  and  at  scarcer  than  formerly;  hut  foxes  are  still  nutnetoiis 
present  the  labouring  classes  are  in  full  employment.*’  along  the  rivers  and  sea-coast.  Among  the  other  wild 
(Mum.  Svund.  Rrp.)  animals  are  wolves,  and  bears,  hunted  hy  the  Indians 

Newcastle  has  more  recently  sustained  a serious  dl-  from  Labrador.  Inserts  are  numerous  In  swampy 
minution  of  its  tralBc,  from  the  removal  of  the  great  lino  places,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  best  known 
of  communication  bKween  London,  Manchester,  Ac-,  and  most  celrlirated  of  the  animals  belonging  toNrw- 
to  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  which  passes  upwards  of  foundland  are  its  dogs,  famed  for  docility,  obedience. 
Cm.  W.  of  the  (OW'D.  There  Is  good  reason,  however,  to  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  They  are  remark- 
brllevR  that,  on  the  completion  of  tho  Dlrmlngham  and  ably  voracious,  and  are  uiiially  fed  on  salted  fich  ; but 
3Ianchcstcr,  tlie  Chester  and  Crew  railways,  which  are  like  Uie  aborigines  of  the  countl^  they  endure  hunger 
intended  to  run  close  by  it.  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  for  a very  Irngthcned  period.  The  true  breed  ha«  bo- 
openiiig  of  tho  former  will  be  more  than  compensat<>d.  come  very  scarce,  and  (here  are  only  a few  spi-ciinetis 
Iron-works  and  collieries  are  seated  in  the  neighbour-  of  it  in  England,  the  animal  so  called  in  this  coun- 
bood,  and  there  nro  cnmlderable  tanneries  and  malt-  try,  thoueh  eqii,-illy  sagacious,  lutrdy,  and  fond  of  the 
houses,  with  a papor-tnill  employed  in  making  tissue  water,  being  a bresx!  crosM-d  with  the  mastiff,  or  some 

Eaper  for  the  potteries.  The  town  Is  connected  hy  a other  English  dog.  The  E.  andS.  coasts,  where  the 
ranch  canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  has  winds  blow  from  the  sea,  are  very  humid  ; and  during 
access  hy  a similar  line  of  communication  to  the  coal-  winter  (he  cold  is  intense.  The  harbours  on  the 
field  of  N.  Stafford.  A branch  of  the  Manchester  and  Atlantic  shore  are  not  so  long  froaen  over  at  those 
Liverpool  District  Banking  Com)usny,  and  a private  within  the  Guiph  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  atino- 
bank,  are  esiahlislied  here,  and  there  is  a savlnp^  bank,  sphere  is  generaJly  clear,  and  tbe  climate  not  unlike  that 
Markets  on  Monday  and  Saturday:  5 yearly  rattle  of  Lower  Canada.  During  the  summer  months  the 
markets.  days  and  nights  are  commonly  serene  and  pleauint ; 

Newcastle-under-LyiM.  which  received  its  flnt  charter  the  temperature  is  very  hot  during  summer,  and  in 
In  the  19  Henry  HI.,  was  divi(l«*d  by  the  Municipal  winter  frequentlv  falls  as  low  as  below  the  freezing 
Reform  Act  Into  3 wards,  and  placed  under  a mayor  and  point.  The  island,  however,  is  on  the  whole  e\. 
S other  aldermen,  with  l*i»  counsellors ; it  h.as  also  a com-  tremely  healthy  i and  the  Inhahs.  often  attain  a great 
mission  of  the  pe.*tce.  under  a reconier.  The  bor.  has  age,  attended  with  more  than  onlinary  bodily  oi  well  .as 
retumevl  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  37  Edward  111.,  meiitat  vigour.  Agriculture  is  progressively  utereosiug  ; 
the  light  of  voting  dowu  to  the  Kefurm  Act  being  in  Uic  but  very  k-w  give  it  tbvir  exclusive  aUcutioii,  tbi-  |k>p. 
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beioR  principally  employed  in  the  fiihcrioii.  Almost 
rrcry  famny.  hoirrvrr.  It.u  a small  qiuntity  of  land  in 
cultivation,  though  tillage  be  vciy  imperfectly  under- 
stood. t 

Newfoundland  has  long  born  c^-lrbrated  for  il«  fislicriea, 
on  which.  Indeed,  the  inh.ih.  prinei[tally  (le|H‘nd.  The 
Great  Mank,  on  the  K.  sidi'  of  the  iklv)4i.  is  in  some  places 
about  It  *010.  in  breadth,  ntid  fl'irim.  in  k-nicth,  the  souiid- 
ings  being  from  2-^  to  W fathoms.  There  1*  a’so  an  outer 
t>ank.  lying  between  lat.  4t^  \l/  and  47^  N*.,  and  long. 

4i^  I.V  aiui  4-^^  2V  \V.  ; and  a continuation  ol  Uinks  ex- 
tend* southward  to  Nor.t  .Scotia.  Tugs  prov.-)il  .ilmost 
without  Interruption  on  thete  )»aiik«.  occasioiu-d  by  tho 
meeting  of  the  waters  brought  thither  by  the  gnlph- 
slream  from  the  truiirs,  with  the  waters  rarried  by  the 
influence  of  the  Kimf»  from  the  l*oI^  regions.  A counter- 
current  from  tlie  N.  sweeps,  also,  along  the  shore  of 
I..shra'lor.  bringing  with  it  l.irgn  icebergs,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangerous,  I’lpivially  during  foggy  weather. 
The  best  Ashing  grttnniis  on  the  (>reat  Bank  are  between 
the  42d  and  (ULrallels  ; and  tiio  principal  English 
■ettlcmcut.  besides  St.  John's,  the  c.tp,.  are  t'onceptiou 
Bay.  Carbtnticr.  Grare  Harbour.  Trinity  Harltoiir,  and 
I*Ucenti.t,  all  oo  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  The  islands 
of  St-  Iherre  and  Mequelon,  near  the  mouth  of  E'ortune 
Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  wore  ceded  to  France  in  1H14  : the 
former  has  a harbour  ami  town  of  its  own  n.*imc,  and  Is 
the  residence  of  a gorcruor.  The  cod-tliherv,  which 
commenced  a few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  inland, 
attained  so  liigh  an  iinporunce  during  the  l.ite  war  with 
E'rjuice,  that  the  exports  of  co«l  a'td  rod-oil  were  valued, 
In  IH|4,  at  2.fil>4.U0(Vf. ; but  the  English  (I«hery  has  since 
rapidly  decUiUHl.  so  that  the  avrr.ige  annual  value  of  the 
fish  exported  during  the  years  l837-:.“i»3y,  amounltxl  only 
to  TidQ.'jftU.  The  number  of  ships  cmploye«l  In  the  fish- 
eries cannot  be  ascertained  ; but.  In  there  wore 
6.IA9  boats.  The  cml-fishcry  comracncfn  early  In  June  ; 
and  ns  the  English  have  for  some  years  aboitdoned  the 
bank-shuals  to  the  .\incrlcans  and  French,  it  Is  prin- 
cipally c.irrlf<d  on  close  to  the  shore.  In  sraatl  ltn.its. 
matined  by  2 or  4 pcT«mi.  Kvery  fisherman  Is  provided 
with  2 liiicw.  each  with  2 hooks,  baited  with  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  fish-entrails.  In  some  cases.  J;ggrr».  or 
artificial  Osh.  are  used,  provided  with  2 strong  hooks, 
which  the  cod  iw-allow  s with  the  bait.  Seines  arc  also 
use<l.  by  which  multitmles  of  cimI  are  hauled  astiore  in 
coves  on  the  coast  of  laibradur.  So  abundant  are  the 
fish  occasionally,  that  a couple  of  cod  are  h4>r>ked  on  each 
line  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  ; nod  while  one  line  is 
running  out,  the  fisherman  has  only  to  turn  round  and 
pull  in  the  other,  with  a fish  on  eacn  hook.  As  soon  as 
the  biat  is  loaded,  which,  under  fatuurible  circum- 
stances, will  be  in  3 or  4 hours,  they  procc'ed  to  the  stage 
on  the  shore,  where  the  process  of  cutting  up.  salting, 
and  drying  takes  place  ; and  after  having  delivered  their 
cargo,  return  iromcdMloly  to  sea.  The  cod-fishery,  how- 
ever,  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  fish  Is  not 
equoHy  alHjndant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  fisher- 
men are  romiieiled  to  go  far  from  the  stations,  and  in 
some  rases,  to  spilt  and  salt  the  cud  in  the  boat.  The 
inet*ssant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing  leaves 
the  shuremrn  scarcely  time  during  the  season  to  cat  their 
mraU,  and  allows  them  little  more  than  4 hours’  sleep. 
( M'dregor's  Jirit.  America,  1.  200—207.)  The  sc^- 
flshery  is  conducted  In  vessels  varying  from  HO  to  120  tuns, 
with  crews  of  20  or  30 men.  The  leasnn  corameurrs  early 
In  .4prll:  it  is  prinripaily  coodueted  close  to  ilje  shore 
of  iMbr.tdar,  and  has  become  important  only  within 
the  last  JVJ  years.  The  cod  fishery  on  the  Vi.  roast  has 
lus.-n  given  up  to  the  French  ; but  there  Is  still  a small 
whale-fishery  condiirtrd  In  boats  on  the  S.  tide  of  the 
{-land.  There  is  likewise  a pretty  extensive  salmon- 
Ihhery.  the  value  of  widch.  in  Isdii.  amounted  to  H.fifeJ/, 
The  trade  of  Now  fbundland  consists  in  the  expi»rtatlon 
of  the  products  of  Its  fisheries  (valu<^  In  Kl'l,  at 
R44.0nfl/,>,  In  exch.uige  for  manufartur«*»l  goods,  colcmlal 
produce,  corn,  shlp-blsrults.  and  a variety  of  articles  for 
tl.e  consumpthm  of  the  iiihatss.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  numU-r  and  tonnage  of  ships  that  arrived  at, 
and  de{>arted  from,  Newfoundland  in  ; — 
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The  government  of  Newfoundland  was  long  admlnis- 
tereil  l>y  naval  ci>min.inders  appointe,!  to  cruise  on 
the  fi*hing  station,  who  rotumra  to  Britain  in  winter. 
Within  the  last  century,  however,  it  has  been  decmeil 
more  eligible  to  have  a resident  governor.  In  in 
cooserjucQcc  of  a petition  from  the  inbabs.,  a represent- 


ative government  was  grante*!,  tho  election  Iseing  hy 
almost  universal  suffrage.  This  system  has  hitherto 
worked  very  Inharmoniouily.  the  popular  liody  having 
been  in  a state  of  violent  rollfvion,  bedh  with  the  executive 
and  the  eoramrrcial  Interest*.  Great  complaints  have 
also  been  made  of  the  liifluenre  of  the  itom.  t'.ith. 
clergy  In  the  eh-rtions ; nnd  th>‘  principal  ineirhams  haro 
male  representations  to  the  giivornment  at  home,  to  the 
eflVt't  that  trade  is  injured,  and  property  rendered  Inse- 
cuie.  by  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly 
ctiniprises  1^  memlMTs  t and  attached  to  it  is  a leci.tativo 
and  executive  ruiiiidl.  The  laws  are  in  Knglith.  and 
admmistrrejl  by  circuit  courts  ; but  the  police  Is  neither 
numerous  nor  effective.  The  militia  of  the  l*laml  con- 
sl*t<  d.  in  IKIH,  of  6.420  men,  including  3-’>H  commisvlom*d 
oflicers.  Five  schools  are  supported  by  the  govemiiirnt  ; 
ami  the  Newfoundl.iiid  School  Sodetv  has  established  l-^ 
others:  but  education  is  greatly  neglected,  and  in  18.19 
there  were  not  more  than  2.<s4l  chUdrin  receiving  any 
kind  of  instrndion.  It  is  Iwlleved,  however,  that  there 
will  be  some  improvement  iu  this  resp*-ct,  when  the 
Kducation  Art,  p.-us4Hl  in  1x30,  has  c«»me  Into  ftill  oper- 
ation. Tliere  is  no  church  establishment,  all  sects 
having  equal  privileges  ; hut  a titular  Bom.  (7ath.  bishop 
reskics  at  St.  John's,  and  a vicar-general  at  Grace  Har- 
bour. The  Horn,  t'alhs.  arc  the  prevailing  body;  but 
there  arc  also  Kpiscopaliaus,  rrcsbyterians,  ana  Wes- 
leyan Methmlists. 

The  inhabs.  are  honest  and  IrdustHoui,  but  often  ad- 
dlcteti  to  drunkenness,  and  suprrstitiaus  to  a degree 
almost  beyond  belief.  Capital  ofiTcnces  are  excectlingly 
rare,  and  petty  thefts  are  scarcely  known.  The  people, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  the  Inhabitant*  «»f 
Jersey  am)  Guernsey,  or  their  dcscendanti  (the  Indian 
aborigines  having  tveeti  long  all  but  extinct),  are  em- 
ploy<.-d  either  w holly  or  occasionally  in  tho  fisheries.  The 
pasture  of  cattle  aud  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small 
^>its  of  land,  are  likewise  pariial  sources  of  occu|>ati«n. 
The  women.  Upsides  ossiUing  the  men  In  catching  and 
curing  the  fish,  are  cngagetl  l ither  in  niral  orcup.iCit>nf, 
or  spinning  and  knitting  w orsted  stockings,  mittens,  and 
socks.  Id  w inter  miicli  time  is  occupied  In  bringing  home 
fuel,  building  boats,  and  making  or  repairing  the  fishing 
Implements.  Marriages  and  chriitcningt  are  cummotily 
celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  or  in  winter, 
and  arc  always  times  of  great  festivity  and  merriment. 
St.  Fatrick'a  and  Sheelagh's  dim  are  celebrated  with 
riotous  mirth  by  the  Irish  ; and  Christmas  is  a utdversal 
holyday,  marked  by  the  otiservance  of  many  customs  that 
are  now  exploded  in  Ktigland.  CcUbary  Is  rare,  and  fa- 
milies of  10  or  12  children  arc  very  common.  The  fish- 
ermen's hoitvcs  are  one  story  high,  built  of  sroovl,  and 
covered  with  boards  and  shingles,  Imported  from  Nova 
Scotia,  N«-w  Bmnswiek,  Ac.  Their  usual  diet  eonilrti 
of  ship-bisenits,  potatoes  and  fish,  salt  pork  and  bohea 
tea,  spiucc  iK-er  being  the  common  beverage  for  those 
living,  ns  most  of  the  people  do,  on  fish  and  salt  meat. 
Spirits  are  mixed  with  the  beer,  to  make  the  mixture 
rallcil  ro//i6ogtLf,  and  rum  Is  so  cheap, thatthe  labouring 
rlavse*  are  apt  to  acquire  hai>its  of  intoxication,  which, 
however,  is  somewhat  obviated  by  the  practice  of  iicggmg, 
somewhat  siinilar  to  taking  the  temt>erancc. pledge,  either 
for  one  or  more  years,  ami  oerasinnally  for  life. 

NewfoundlamI  was  prolsatdy  first  disoovered  by  the 
Norwegian*,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  lllh  century,  but. 
if  so,  it  was  subsequently  forgotten,  till  John  Cabot  visited 
It  in  the  summer  of  14(<7,  and  gave  It  its  present  name. 
As  early  as  the  year  l.'jOO  an  extensive  fishery  was  carried 
on,  by  the  Forlugucse  and  French,  on  tlio  nrightamriiig 
banks;  but,  though  Sir  Walter  H^eigh,  and  others,  al- 
templv'd  to  form  a colony  here,  no  succrviful  sclticment 
was  niade.  till  Sir  G Calvert,  afterward  l,ord  Baltlmoie, 
In  1621,  pstalilished  him*elf  no  the  S.K.  part  of  the  island, 
called  .Avalon,  and  anpointed  his  son  governor.  Ten 
years  afterwaids  a colony  was  sent  over  from  Ireland, 
and  In  Ifi-M  a few  KnglUh  settlers  eamr  over,  under  Ihn 
niilhority  of  a parliamentary  grant.  The  French,  wim, 
very  early  in  the  17th  century,  had  fonned  a st.’^tinn  at 
Fl.icenlla.  were  for  many  years  a constant  source  of  an- 
noyance to  (be  English;  and  t)i(>ug)i.  by  the  |>eare  of 
I'treeht.  the  possession  of  the  iil.ind  was  confirmed  to 
the  I'.nglUh.  tne  subject  of  fishery  rights  is  still  a reiata 
niietiio  between  the  two  nations.  With  respect  to  the 
fishery  generally,  it  w.as  chiefly  carried  on  during  tho 
first  half  nf  the  last  rentury,  by  the  English,  Anglo- 
Amerirans,  nod  French  ; but  the  capture  of  C.  Breton, 
and  other  possessions  in  America,  gnve  a severe  blow  to 
the  fishery  of  the  i.itter.  The  American  war  divided  the 
British  fishery  : that  portion  of  it  that  had  prevlnuslj 
Iseen  carrieil  on  from  New  F'ngland  being  thereafter 
merged  in  that  ot  the  United  States  ; but  sliti  the  Eng- 
lish contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  The  French 
were  exclmletl  fn>m  the  Ilsherv  during  the  French  war, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  ^'nglish  had  almost  a mo- 
nopoly or  the  hustnes* ; Imt  since  the  peace  it  ha*  Uxui 
carrieil  on  chiefly  by  the  Krenrh  and  .Americans,  lliat  of 
the  English  having  declined  fully  three  feurtlis  liu'c  tiro 
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g»tce.  John'.h,  St.,  and  St.  PiBRiiB.)  {M'Grr/tor'i 

rit.  AmfTicn,  I.  123— 21G. ; >/*frray’#  7^riX  America,  ii. 
27.V— 2H8. ; liict.  / Part.  Papers,  ^f.) 

NKW  HAMI'SIIIKE.  See  HAMrsHins.  Sbw. 
NKWHAVEN.acity  .Tnd*ca-port  of  the  V.  Sialc*.  Jn 
CoDoretkut,  of  which,  conjointly  with  Hartford,  it  It  tho 
cap.,  CO.  Nrwhaven.  on  an  inlet  of  I<ong  Island  Sound, 
SSxn.  S.S.W.  Hartford,  and75ni.  N.E.  Kew  York:  lat. 
41°  ly  N.,  long.  7*/^  W'  w.  Pop.,  in  1(W0,  I0,fi78.  •’  In 
point  of  tiiuafinn,  .md  of  the  neainct*.  cleannctt.  ar»d 
elegance  <if  iu  bulldingt,  it  it  at  unlike  the  dirty  village 
nf  NcwhaTeti  on  the  Forth  a*  can  well  be  coiwived. 
The  town  is  built  on  anlain.  about  2 m.  from  N.  to  S.. 
and  3 m.  fVom  K.  to  W.  The  ttreet*  and  tquarot  are 
quite  regular,  ami  all  thade«l  with  fine  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  it  the  public  square,  in  which  are  the 
•UtC'houte,  icreral  of  the  churches,  and  Yale  College.” 
The  new  statc-houte  Is  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Parthenon.  Y^e  College  Is  one  of  the  most  dittlu- 
guished  literary  tnstitutiona  in  America.  It  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  1701.  and  removed  thither  in  1717.  'Hie  college 
buildings,  which  are  of  stone,  comprise  4 halls,  each 
100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  ill  which  are  the  dormitories  of  the  stu* 
dents  ; a chapt-1.  2 halls  for  lecture  rooms,  a large  dinings 
hall,  the  metilcal  college,  Ac.  TbU  Institution  has  the 
finest  cabinet  In  the  If.  States,  a good  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  libraries,  comprising  altogether  274100  volt. 
In  1840,  it  had  32  professors  and  438  studeuta  The 
state  hospital,  the  cnurches  of  the  Kpiscopalians.  Ba|^ 
tisti.  MethodiiU,  Africans.  Ac. ; the  gaol,  custom-house, 
almshouse,  and  museum,  are  among  the  chief  public 
edifices.  There  are  numerous  fiourlthlng  boarding- 
schools  In  the  town,  an  Institution  fur  public  lectures, 
and  several  banks  and  insurance  oOces.  The  burylug- 

f (round  at  Newharen  is  of  consUleralile  size,  ami  so  well 
aid  out  and  kept,  that  Mr.  Htuart  says  it  It  quite  the 
Pdre-la-Chaisc  nf  the  U.  Stales.  The  legislature  of 
Connecticut  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  Now- 
haven.  Thiscity  hasaconsluerahle  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade.  Its  harbour,  though  shallow  and  gradually 
filling  up  with  mud.  Is  spacious  and  secure ; and  the 
wharfs  bordering  it  are  extensive,  one  being  nearly 
4,000  it.  In  length.  In  1838,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
17.728  tons  of  shipping.  Newhaven  is  connected  with 
Hartford  by  a raifroad ; and  with  Northampton,  and 
other  parts  of  Massachussetts,  by  a canal.  It  communi- 
cates daily  with  New  York  by  steam. boats.  (OJfidat 
Report  I Sfurray's  Eneye.  o/  lieoy.,  Amer.  Edit. ; Em- 
eye.  Amer.:  .'ituari's  America,]. 

NKW  JRKSF.Y.  5cc  JxasxY,  Naw. 
NRWM.ARKRT.  a market  town  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  races,  partly  in  hund.  Cbevcir,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, and  partly  In  nunu.  Lackfurd.  co.  Suffolk,  13  m. 
R.N.R.  Cambridge,  and  Mm.  N.  by  E.  lK>ndon.  Area 
of  Its  two  parishes,  570  acres.  Pop.,  in  IK3I,2A48.  It 
comprises  one  long  and  wide  street,  lined  with  respect- 
able shops,  handsome  private  residences,  numerous 
hotels  and  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nobility 
and  others  who  flock  thither  during  the  races.  It  has 
some  handsome  public  buildings,  among  wliich  may  be 
specified  the  new  rooms  belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club. 
The  stables  arc  most  extensive,  and  are  fitted  up  with 
cvenr  convenience.  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  that  of 
St.  Mary's  is  by  fur  the  most  handsome,  and  has  a tower 
and  stceplB  8 prominent  fcnlure  when  seen 

a distance.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  also  their  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  A sulMcription  charity  school  is  attendetl  by 
72  boys  and  .'>3  girls,  the  number  on  Sunday  amounting 
to  I7G  children  nf  both  sexes.  There  are  oumoroui 
other  small  charities. 

Horse-racing,  though  now  so  fiivourite  a diversion,  is 
of  rather  late  origin  in  England,  and  does  not  appear  to 
liave  been  much  practised  till  the  latter  part  of  tne  reign 
of  Queen  Eliialteth.  In  the  fullnwing  reign,  however, 
James  1.  was  a distinguished  patron  or  the  turf,  and  im- 
ported Aratilan  horses  for  the  improvement  of  the  native 
breeds.  In  the  enriy  part  of  tne  reign  of  t'harles  I., 
Newmarket  liecame  celebrated  fur  its  races ; and  Charles 
II.,  who  was  still  more  tealously  attached  to  this  new 
resort  of  the  sporting  world,  regularly  attended  its  r.icet, 
and  rep.'iirtHl  and  enlargecl  the  hnus*‘  in  the  town  that  hacl 
he«‘n  occasionally  occupied  by  hts  father  ami  grandfather. 
From  this  epoch  Newmarket  has  been  the  racing  metro- 
polis of  the  empire,  and  has  always  had  to  boast  of  the 
most* distinguiihid  p.'Uronage,  “Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  abet”  being  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition 
with  many  nobles  an<l  w'ealthy  commoners  of  our  own 
day,  as  well  os  with  those  of  the  days  of  I’ope.  The  race- 
course, on  the  heath  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is  prolwbly 
the  finest  In  Etighand.  It  i«  apportioncil  into  different 
distances,  corresponding  with  the  ages  and  supiKiscd 
powers  of  the  horses,  the  longest  course  Iwing  4 m.  1 fur- 
long and  128  yds.,  and  (he  shortest  2 furlongs  and  -17  yds. 
The  grand  stand  has  every  accnmmixlatinn  kir  spectators, 
with  a bcUlng-room,  colf»«c-room,  Ac.  'I'here  are  7 race 
mceUug*  during  the  year,  lusUtutvd  at  different  pc- 
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rinds,  each  lasting  three  days:  the  earliest  Is  the 
Craven  meeting,  on  Kaster-Monday  ; then  folliiw  thn 
two  spring  meetings : a fourth  tikes  place  in  July; 
and  there  are  three  others  In  October,  the  last  tieing 
called  “the  Houghton  meeting.”  The  sovereign  gives 
thret*  plaKes  annually ; one  is  provided  from  a fund  left 
for  the  purpose,  and  others  are  given  by  the  nobility  or 
subscribed  fur  by  the  members  of  (he  turf.  The  train- 
ing-ground, on  a slope  S.  of  the  town,  is  considered 
superior  even  to  the  course  for  trying  the  raiHtle,  wind, 
and  speed  of  the  horses.  About  two  thirds  of  the  luJult 
male  pop.  arctrainrrs.  stabh'-keef'ers,  grooms,  &c. ; and, 
in  fact,  the  town  is  wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the 
races,  and  tlie  training  of  horses.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day : fairs,  Whlt-Tuesuay  and  Nov.  ft,,  chiefiy  fur  homes 
and  sheep.  Newmarket  was  nearly  burnt  down  in 
and  again  at  the  coramcnceiomt  of  last  century.  < Btaine's 
Emeye.  qf  Rural  Sporis.  pp,  23('».  373  ) 

NKW  OllLBAN.S.  a city  and  river-port  of  the  If. 
States.  Louisiana,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  (he  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  Union,  on  the  Mississippi,  alxmt  tMm.  from  its  mouth; 
lat.  29° 57'  45"  N. ; long.90^9'  W.  Pop.,  in  1830.  60,1(0, 
while.  In  1840,  it  bod  Increaaod  to  102.191  I It  is  built  on  a 
wide  level,  along  the  river's  edge,  the  ground  being  so 
spongy  that  none  of  the  houses  have  cellars.  The  surface 
of  (he  river  at  high  water  is  also  from  2 to  4 ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  town  ; and  even  in  its  lower  stages  it  is  abovo 
the  level  of  the  swamps  In  the  rear  of  the  dty.  To  obviate 
Inundations,  st  levee,  or  embankment,  from  5 to  30  ft.  in 
height,  has  been  raised  for  about  100  m.  along  the  river. 
A breach  sometimes  occurs  In  this  dyke,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed;  and 
the  roost  serious  drawback  the  city  suffers  from  its  situ- 
ation h its  inuiluhrity.  it  is  usually  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever,  from  July  to  Sept.,  every  year  or  every  two  years, 
when  neat  numbers  of  the  unacclimated  poor  arc  swept 
off.anu  the  rich  betake  themselves  to  some  more  healthy 
situation.  But  the  fury  oftlHs  scourge  has  latterly  been 
mitigated  by  draining  some  of  the  contiguous  swamps, 
paving  certain  parts  of  the  city,  substitming  stone  for 
wooden  sewers,  Ac.  'I  he  effective  plan,  however,  would 
be  to  raise  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  8 or  10  ft. 
above  its  presiuit  level.  This  would  at  once  elevate  it 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  nrnvide  a descent  for  the 
drains  in  the  town,  and  woula  most  probably  free  It  from 
fever.  Considering  tlie  vast  Importance  of  the  objects  to 
bo  gained,  the  undertaking,  though  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult, is  one  that  should  immediately  be  set  about. 

New  Orleans,  having  few  steeples  or  other  con- 
spicuous objects,  makes  no  striking  appearance  from 
a dilt.ince.  “ The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  a pa- 
rallelogram, composed  of  six  complete  squares,  with 
suburbs  or  famelimrgt,  which  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  hardly  40  ft.  wide  ; but  in 
the  newer  portions  they  are  much  wider,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  cathedral,  at  the  heW 
of  a square,  is  an  old  building,  with  4 towers  and  mas- 
sive walls,  ornamented  with  figures  of  saints  in  tlie 
niches.  It  Is  the  only  public  building  at  all  imposing. 
Public  institutions,  though  numerous,  arc  built  In  an  un- 
pretending style.  There  are  very  few  churches  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pop.  The  French  theatre  is  in  the  city, 
and  the  American  in  the  suburbs.  The  houses  (which  in 
tlie  old  city  are  lofty,  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices 
and  iron  balconies,  and  presenting  many  charai'teristics 
similar  to  those  in  the  towns  of  France  and  Ijpain,)  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  stuccoed  externally  nf 
a white  or  yellow  colour,  lo  the  new  portion  of  the  city 
the  hniisos  are  built  In  the  modem  American  style. 
Many  of  the  doors  are  left  open  during  the  day,  and  mos- 
quito curtains  sulistituted  in  thrlr  stead.”’  (Stuart's 
America,  h.  197.)  Next  to  the  R.  Cath.  catiUHlral, 
the  state-house,  ruUom-houic,  exchange,  U.  S.  mint, 
barracks,  college,  the  charity  hospital,  which  provides  for 
from  N.OOO  to  9,00(1  in-door  and  out-patients  annually, 
3oUier  hospitals,  llicorphan-asyhim.and  tevoral  theatrt'S, 
are  the  prWi|>al  public  builiTlngs.  The  charitable  in- 
ititulions  are  both  numerous  and  well  ronductcnl.  Thcro 
are  places  of  uomhip  for  Episcoiutians,  Unitarians,  Bap- 
tists^ Metho«listi,  Ac. : but  most  of  the  white  pop.,  being 
of  French  or  Spanish  descent,  are  R.  Catholics.  One 
half  of  the  fixeil  rntidenU  are  black  or  coloured  i but  In 
no  city  is  there  a greater  mixture  of  races.  Inhabs.  from 
every  state  Iu  the  Union,  and  from  every  country  In 
RurojH*,  with  Creoles  and  all  the  shades  of  the  coloured 
pop.,  unite  to  form  a curious  contrast  of  manners,  lan- 
guages, and  complexions.  I'he  markets  of  New  Or- 
r<  nns  are  well  supplii'd,  and  provisions  are  cheap,  while 
labour  of  all  kinds  is  dear.  The  city  is  abuiKintuly  fur- 
nished by  the  Mississippi  with  water,  which,  though 
turbid  at  first,  becomes  clear  and  nalatahle  on  being  nU 
(eml  or  All<>wi*d  to  selllr.  Murals  are  at  a lower  ebb 
in  this  th:ui  lo  any  other  great  city  of  the  Union,  (hough, 
ac-iordiug  to  Mr.  Stu.vc.  (hoy  are  not  quite  so  l>ad  as 
has  bci‘11  reprcfontesl.  IMucotion  ami  a taste  for  litcni- 
turc  arc  but  hlUo  diffused ; and  Uicre  are  but  few  news- 
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papert  and  reading. roomt.  On  the  other  hand,  hnwerer. 
there  are  an  imnienkc  number  of  lotterr-offices,  bUlSard- 
roomt,  and  gambling  hnutei.  'I1ie  police  it  go^. 

Cnimmerce.— New  Orleans  it  the  grand  emporium  of 
all  the  vast  tracts  trarerted  btr  the  MiMit«lppi.  (he  Mii« 
•ouri>  and  their  tributarj*  Rtreami.  and  enjoyt  In  ronte. 
quence  a greater  command  of  internal  navig^ttion  than 
any  other  city  either  of  the  Old  or  New  World.  Civilia. 
ation  hat  hitherto  ttruck  lit  roots,  and  begun  to  flourish, 
only  In  tome  comparatively  tmaJl  portinnt  of  the  im> 
mente  territoriet  oi  which  New  Orleans  it  the  tea-port ; 
and  yet  her  progresi  hat  been  rapid  berond  all  preement. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  printed  by  order  of  Con. 

frets,  that  during  the  year  ending  the  30(n  of  .September, 
<39,  the  value  of  native  American  produce  exported 
from  this  city  amounted  to  30.99'<,036  doll.,  while  the  value 
of  that  exported  from  New  York  wat  only  23.29C.‘)i>5doll. 
But  with  respm  to  Importi,  the  case  is  materially  dif- 
ferent : the  value  of  those  of  New  Orleans  In  the  above 
rear  being  only  I2.‘<64.1H‘J  dolL,  whereat  those  of  New 
York  amounted  to  doll. 

It  It  lielfcved  by  many,  teeing  how  rapidly  tettlementt 
are  forming  in  (he  “ West,”  that  New  OrVant  must,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  exceed  every  other  city  of  America, 
at  well  in  tite  magnitude  of  its  Imports  as  of  its  exports  ; 
and,  considering  the  boundless  extent  and  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  basins  of  the 
llissittippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of  those  who 
contend  that  New  Orleans  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  «-nrld. 
will  not  appear  very  unreasonable.  Steam  navigation 
has  been  oi  Incalculable  service  to  this  port,  and.  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  central  N.  America.  The  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  that  used  to  be  sodlftlcult  and  tedious,  Is  now 
performed  in  commodioui  steam  packets  with  ease,  cele- 
rity, and  comfort.  **  There  have  been  counted.”  says 
Mr.  Flint,  '*  in  the  harbour.  l.fiOO  flat  boats  at  a time. 
Steam  boats  are  arriving  and  departing  every  hour ; and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  -V)  lying  toeether  in  the  har. 
hour.  A forest  of  masts  is  constantly  seen  along  the 
fmV,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5.0UU  or  li.OUO  lH>atmen  from  the  upper  country  here  at  a 
time  ; and  wc  have  known  30  vesicls  advertised  together 
for  IJverpool  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with  the 
llavannah  and  Vera  Crus  is  great,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing.” (Gcog.  ant!  W$t.  qf  the  If’.  Siatrt,  i.  M7.) 

From  iflil.  when  the  first  steam  boat  was  launched  on 
the  Misfis»i|>pl,  down  to  the  beginning  of  IH3A.  no  fewer 
than  336  steam  )>oats  had  been  built  for  the  navigation  of 
this  river,  the  Missouri.  Ohio,  Ac. ; of  which  313  were  em- 
ployed at  the  latter  period.  In  lUft,  the  aggregate  ton. 
nage  of  the  port  amounted  to  104,436  tons ; ^ which 
57.329  was  the  tonnage  of  steamers  only.  Vessels  of  the 
largest  btirden  may  navigate  the  river  several  hundrMi  of 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  A large  proportion  of  her 
foreign  trade  is,  however,  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms ; 
and  as  a shipping  port  she  ranks  much  below  several  of  the 
other  ports  of  the  L'nion.  Thede|>th  of  water  in  the  river 
opposite  to  New  Orleans  Is.  at  a medium,  alwMlt  7b  ft.  ; 
and  it  maintains  smindings  of  30  ft.  till  within  a mile  of 
Its  confluence  with  (he  sea.  Besides  3 or  4 of  Inferior 
consequence,  the  Mississippi  has  4 principal  trasses,  or 
outlets.  But  In  the  S.R..  or  main  past,  at  ualize,  the 
water  on  the  bar  at  ordinary  tides  ooes  not  exce<^  13 
ft. : and  as  the  rise  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  it 
Dot  more  than  3 or  3|  ft.,  vessels  drawine  much  water 
cannot  make  their  way  from  (he  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 

'The  commerce  of  the  dtv  is  facilitated  by  means  of 
canals,  which  connect  it  with  Lake  TonU'hartraIn,  and 
by  the  Carrolton,  Pontchartrain,  and  Orleans  Street 
railroads  : though  none  of  these  works  Is  of  any  consider, 
able  length. 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  New  Orleans  consist 
of  cotton,  to  the  amount  of  about  600.000  bales  a year, 
principally  to  Kngland  and  France  ; flour,  com.  and  mea). 
with  iMicon.  pork,  and  lard,  principally  to  Cuba,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Brasil  ; tobacco,  shingles,  and  staves,  lead, 
sugar,  Ac.  There  are  In  the  city  a great  number  of  joint- 
stock  (Minks,  all  which  are  at  preiient  < Ibii ) unatde  to  pay 
(heir  notes  in  specie,  with  numerous  insurance  offices, 
Ac. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  hy  the  French  in  1717;  in 
1769  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  hands  it 
continued  for  about  3t* years.  In  |K|4-|.3a  British  army, 
which  had  eifected  a landing  In  the  neighlniirhnod,  was 
CMitpeiled  to  re-embark,  after  having  sustained  great  lots 
in  an  attack  on  the  entrenchments  of  the  Americans 
under  General  Jackson.  {Kncye.  ^mcriorna ; Flint'$ 
Ocog.  ; Eneyc.  qf  Ueog.,  Amer.  edit.;  Amrr.  AlnutHac  ; 
Stt/art'$  AmrHcn,  li.  194—331.;  Qffiftai  Efttirm.} 

NKWPORT,  a pari.  bor..  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rngiand.  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  wliich  it 
It  the  cap.,  on  the  Medina  (crossed  here  by  an  old  stone 
bridge),  H m.  ,S.S.E.  Southampton,  and  75  m.  S.  W. 

Pop.  of  port,  lior.,  which  comprlset,  with  the 
old  bor.,  a portion  of  the  par.  of  ('arlsbrooke.  in  ]h3|, 
6,700.  The  tu«  u has  one  prUic4>a]  street,  wiili  two  or  llirvc 


others  meeting  It  at  right  angles,  and  forming  spaetims 
market-places.  The  best  streets  are  welt  built,  ;>avi-d. 
and  lighted  with  gas  ; hut  there  are  several  inferior 
houic-s  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  and  along  the  river. 
The  market-house  is  an  old  building,  open  in  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  story  being  forineu  into  apartments  for 
the  corporation  business,  Ac.  The  church  is  a large 
edifice,  having  three  aisles,  divided  from  each  other  l»y 
pointed  arches,  and  an  embaltlod  tower  at  its  W.  end: 
the  living  is  a vicarage,  suhordlnate  to  Carisbrooke. 
The  Horn.  Caths.,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Fni- 
tariaoB,  and  the  SiKietr  of  Friends  have  their  resp^ive 
places  of  worship;  and  there  are  three  Sunday-schools. 
A grammar-school  was  founded,  in  1619,  by  James  I. 
In  its  school-room,  a venerable-lo^lDg  structure  of  grey 
stone,  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  commiulnners 
carried  on  the  negotiations  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
the  former.  There  is  also  a girls'  charity  school.  The 
Literary  Institution,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre  are 
the  other  principal  public  establishments.  Within  the 
bor.  is  a gaol,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  bor.  and 
the  island  generally:  it  has  rooms  for  the  separate  con- 
finement of  male  and  female  tried  and  untried  prisoners ; 
bnt  there  is  little  further  classification.  The  old  castle 
of  CsaisDkoogi  (which  see),  occupies  an  crolnenre, 
about  14  m.  .S.W.  the  town.  About  1 m.  N.  Is  a work- 
house  for  the  poor  of  the  entire  island,  and  near  it  is 
Parkhurst  military  dep6t  and  hospital,  erected  in  I7M). 
and  furnishing  accommodation  fur  upwards  of  3,000 
troops.  “ The  town  formerly  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  a large  military  force  ; but  the  barracks 
have  been  ail  but  desgrted  since  182.5,  and  tlio  with- 
drawal of  the  stimulus  has  been  seriously  felt.  There 
is  a lace  manufactory  close  to  the  town,  employing  from 
600  to  700  hands,  and  another  of  lets  consequence  at  the 
distance  of  about  3 m.  The  present  importance  of  New- 
port depends  principally  on  its  being  a market-town  in 
the  centre  of  the  islwd,  which  is  an  active  agrlculttir.ij 
and  grasing  district.  The  markets  arc  said  to  be  siime. 
what  Injured  by  the  existence  of  the  tolls ; but  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  town  seems  to  he  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing  to  any  material  extenL”  (Afwn. 
Can.  rtcp.) 

The  bor.  of  Newport  Is  supposed  to  have  been  Incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  its  principal 
charter  was  granted  hy  James  1.  Under  the  Mun.  Re- 
form Act  it  is  divided  into  3 wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  5 other  aldermen,  and  19  counsellors : It  enjoys, 
also,  a commission  of  the  peace,  under  a recorder.  I'or- 
poration  revenue,  in  1S39,  553/.  An  ancient  rourt,  the 
C’Nrio  mittfum,  consisting  of  freeholders,  is  held  once  in 
three  weeks  at  the  town-nail,  and  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  island,  except  the  bor.  Newport  has  sent  3 
mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  iinct>  the  33  P.dward  1.  A por- 
tion of  the  par.  of  Carisbrookc  was  added  to  the  old  hoe. 
by  the  Boundary  Act : registered  electors  in  1839-40,  669. 
Newport  is  also  the  elecilon-town  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which,  under  the  Reform  Act,  sends  I mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  Markets  on  WtsInescUy  and  Saturday  ; fairs  on 
Whlt-Monday  and  3 fullowlng  days.  {Earl.  Papfr$  ; 
Carp.  Brp..  ^c.  > 

Niwpoar  (Welsh,  CaslcU-nevydd),  a pari,  bor., 
market-town,  and  river-port  of  Kneland.  hand.  Wenl- 
loog,  CO.  Monmouth,  on  (he  W.  bank  of  the  Usk,  rrmsed 
here  by  a stone  bridge  of  5 arches,  and  about  4 m.  (mm 
its  mouth,  SO  m.  S.S.W.  Monmouth,  and  134  m.  W,  by 
N.  London.  I’op.of  pari,  bor..  In  1831, 7,<W.  The  town 
comprises  a narrow  and  crooked  main  street,  bifurcating 
at  its  S.  extremity,  and  crossed  by  others  still  meaner 
and  more  irregular.  On  an  eminence  S.  ftom  the  town 
Is  the  old  par.  church  of  St.  W«x)llot,  with  a square 
tower,  apparently  of  Norman  architecture,  though  much 
altered  at  different  periods  : the  living  b a vicarage,  in 
the  girt  of  (he  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  ITiere  are  places 
of  worship  for  Wctleyan  Methodists,  (’alvinlsts,  Hap- 
tisti.  and  R.  Cntholtrs.  National  and  lomcastrian 
schools  are  established  here,  and  the  Sunday-schools 
are  attenih'd  by  about  900  children.  Near  the  bridge 
are  some  Interesting  remains  of  a baronial  castle,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Robert  FUsroy,  aon  of  Henry  I.; 
and  not  far  off  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery. 
“ Newport  Is  extensively  engaged  in  the  iron  and  tin 
trade,  and  in  the  export  of  coals.  U is  connected  with 
I’ontypool  and  Crundin  by  the  Monmouthshire  Canal. 
Iron  and  coal  arc  brought  from  the  former,  coals  only 
from  the  latter.  Tram-r<Htds  also  eonnect  Newport  with 
the  Romney,  Tredegar.  Slrhowey.  Ebbcrvale,  and  Beau- 
fort iron-works.  It  may.  Indeed,  be  considered  a very 
thriving  place : new  docks  and  w harfs  are  building,  or  m 
cnntrmpUtlon,  and  the  town  Is  rapidly  increasing.” 
{Mum.  Bound.  Ittp.)  In  1839,  483.H&5  tons  of  coal 
were  shipped  from  this  port,  of  which  13,035  tons  were 
sent  to  foreign  countries.  The  gross  customs*  re- 
venue in  1*09  amounteii  to  18,250/..  but  In  1840  it  fell 
off  to  10..S39/.  The  river  is  navigable  for  sra-going 
sidps  clos4>  up  (n  the  town,  and  •hip-bulldtng  Is  cairied 
uii  to  a cim^dcrablc  extent.  Between  CO  and  70  sbit»t 
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belong  to  the  port.  The  iron>rounilrl«i  arc  on  a targe* 
icnlt*.  nitd  there  are  nail  factories,  ro|>crtcs,  breweries, 
and  a pretty  cxicmslve  pottery. 

Newport,  which  recelvcvl  Its  earliest  charter  In  the 
reign  of  Hdward  III.,  was  dtrlded  by  the  Municipal 
Ref«>rm  Act  into  2 wards ; Its  tnun.  otbrrrs  lieing  a 
mayor,  and  5 other  aldermen,  with  IH  couuseilora  It 
has  also  a commission  of  the  peace,  under  a recorder. 
Cor)>urAtion  revenue  in  1^39,617/.  In  conjunction  w ith 
Monmouth  and  lUk.  Newport  has  sent  1 mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  'i7th  Henry  V M 1.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Heform  Act  being  vested  in  the  resident 
bnrgi'sses.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  so  as  to  Include,  with  the  old  bur.,  add!* 
tlonal  portions  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Woollos  and  Christ* 
church.  Keg.  electors  for  the  united  bors..  In 
I3(>4.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  polling'nlaces  at  elections 
fur  the  CO.,  and  the  principal  town  of  a t>oor>law  union, 
comprising  30  para,  and  townships.  Markets  on  Sat. ; 
cattle  markets  the  3d  Monday  in  each  month  ; fairs. 
Holy  Thurs.,  Whlt-Thurs.,  15th  Aug,  and  6th  Nov. 
{Part.  .Vufs.  Bound.  Rep.  ^c.) 

Niwimmt.  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
S.  Bradford,  bund.  co.  Salop,  near  its  E.  limit,  164  m. 
W.N.W.  Shrewsbury,  and  l2Sm.  N.W.  London.  Area 
of  par.  600  acres.  Fop.,  In  1831,  2,745.  It  consists  prin- 
cl|Mlly  of  a main  street,  on  the  road  between  Shrewtoury 
and  Stafford,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  par. 
church  : the  living  Is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  nr  the  j 
lord’Chancelior.  A grammar-school,  iniinded  In  1505,  is  ! 
eodowfMl  with  landis  producing  about  1,000/.  a year,  and 
funded  property  to  the  amount  of  12,4.10/. : it  has  6 eahh  j 
tloos  at  Uxfurd  and  Cambridge,  and  is  conducted  by  2 I 
masters.  An  English  school  is  supported  out  of  the  funds  j 
of  the  same  chaHty,  and  there  are  2 sets  of  almthouscs.  ; 
The  town  cotnpri»cs  also  an  old.  but  well-built  market*  I 
hall.  The  chief  business  of  Newport  is  Its  retad  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood.  Malting  is  carried 
oti  pretty  extensively ; and  It  derives  some  sdr.'uitages 
from  its  situation  on  a branch  canal  connecting  the 
Shrewshuty  Canal  with  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
Junction  Canal.  A private  bank  and  Mviogs’  bank  are 
established  here.  Markets  on  Saturday ; cattle  and 
sheep  fairs,  first  Tuesday  in  February,  Saturday  before 
Faltn  Sunday.  May  26.,  July  27.,  Sept.  25..  and  Dec  10. 

Nswroar,  a deuyed  bor.  and  markeCtown  of  Eng* 
land,  CO.  Cornwall.  N.  div.  hand.  East,  separated  from 
Launceston,  of  which  it  is  a suburb,  by  a small  rivulet. 
Though  it  had  for  many  years  been  quite  Insignificant, 
this  bor.  sent,  from  the  reim  of  Edward  VI.,  2 mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  (nominees  of  tne  Duke  of  Northumberland)  [ 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act,  bv  which  It  was 
disfranchised. 

Nawruar,  a sea-port  town  of  the  U.  States,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  W.  snore  of  the  Island,  whence  the  state 
derives  its  name,  26  m.  S.  by  E.  Frovidencc.  Fop.  in 
1K30,  8,010.  Frevtously  to  the  American  revolution, 
this  town  ranked  third  or  fourth  among  those  of  the 
Biiliih  N.  American  colonies ; but  it  has  since  been  far 
outstripped  by  others.  Chough  ft  has  still  a considerable 
commerce.  Its  advantages  for  sea-bathing  make  It  a 
favourite  place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  its  houses  have  an  antique  appearance.  l‘he 
state-house,  gaol,  several  hanks  and  insurance  offices, 
and  a good  library,  are  the  principal  public  establish- 
ments. The  barber,  defended  by  3 forts,  is  sitaclous, 
deep,  and  of  easy  entrance.  There  belonged  to  tne  )>ort, 
in  IH38.  I H.46H  tons  of  shipping.  (Doecitpor/'s  6'<nc//rrr; 
Kncuc.  Americana,  Ac.) 

NBWPOHT.PAGNELL,  a market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  at  the  N.  extremity  co.  Buckingham,  hund. 
of  Its  own  name,  near  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and 
Ousel  (crossed  here  by  2 stone  bridges,  and  I of  iron), 
13  m.  E.N.B.  Buckingham,  and  464  m.  N.W.  I.ondon. 
Area  of  par..  3,220  acres.  Pop  , In  |63I.3,3h.v  The 
town  is  strugling.  ill-bullt,  and  only  occasionally  lighted 
with  gas.  Tne  church,  which  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
rrjMsired,  is  a lar^  building  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Occupying  an  eminence  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  rich  country:  the  living  it  a 
vicarage,  valued  at  230/.  a year,  and  In  crown  patronage. 
The  K.  Catholics.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Independ- 
ents have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  National.  Lancastrian,  and 
infant  schools  are  supported  by  subscription  ; and 
there  are  2 endowed  charity  schools  for  girls.  A 
mechanics'  institute  was  estaidished  here  a few  years 
since ; and  there  is  a theological  academy  for  training 
Independent  ministers.  Ruvis's  almshouses  provide  lodg-  i 
fng,  clothes,  fuel,  and  a stipend  of  10/.  a year  to  7 
persons,  and  Quom  Anne’s  Hospital  (founded 
by  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.)  U appropriated  to  ' 
the  maliitCfiaiK'c  of  6 poor  men  and  women,  an  allow* 
anre.  also,  of  10/.  a year  being  made  to  the  vicar  as 
its  master.  'Fhere  are  several  other  minor  charities 
ami  bequests  belonging  to  the  par.,  an«l  in  tni«i  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  Ncwpurt-Pagucli  had  for-  ^ 
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merly  a very  extensive  manufacture  of  bone-lace, 
which,  though  greatly  injured  by  the  c«»mpetition  of 
the  marhlne-lace  of  Nottingham,  itili  forms  the  staple 
trade  of  the  town.  The  pt-tty  reisions  for  the  hund. 
are  held  here.  Markets  well  supplied  with  corn  on 
Saturday : cattle  and  lace  fairs,  April  23.,  June  22.,  and 
Oct.  22. 

NEW  BOSS,  a pari.  bor.  and  river  port  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  declivity  of  a steep 
hill,  on  the  E.  side  the  Barrow,  13m.  N.E.  Waterfortl. 
Pop.,  in  1631,6.284.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  bnlit, 
but  its  appearance  does  not  indicate  prosperity:  this, 
however,  Is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  has 
existed  of  late  years  in  ubc^ntng  land  from  the 
prietor,  Mr.  ‘ColteDluin,  on  leases  of  sufficient  length  to 
encourage  building.  (Boundarif  Report.)  its  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  a chapel  of  ease,  a Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  a friary,  and  a nunnery,  with  a chapel  to 
each;  miH-tlng-houscs  fur  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  the 
Christian  brethren ; several  endowed  schools,  an  inflr- 
roarr.  a fever  hospit^,  and  dispensary,  a lying-in  hospital, 
the  Trinity  hoipibtl.  and  other  almsbousei,  with  several 
minor  charttablo  institutions  ; a market-house,  and  com- 
market ; a barrack,  the  borough  court-house,  sesslons- 
hruise.  and  bridewell.  A wooden  bridge,  VX)  ft.  in  length, 
with  a drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  lutMirb  of  Rnssbercon,  In  the  co. 
Kilkenny.  The  corporation,  which  received  its  first 
charter  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  consisted  of  a sove- 
reign, burgesses,  ami  commonalty.  It  returned  2 mems. 
to  tbe  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  it  has 
sent  1 mem.  to  the  Im|>erial  II.  of  C.  The  elerinr.-d 
limits,  as  fixed  by  the  Ilmindary  Act.  comprise  altont  326 
acres.  Registered  electors.  In  IK39-40,  329.  ttenernl 
sevsions  arc  held  at  Easier  and  Michaelmas ; p<-i(y 
sessiuns  every  fortoight.  I'he  (own  is  a constabulary 
station,  and  it  has  three  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Markets  on  We«ini*fdays  and  Saturdays  ; fairs,  Kdh  Jan., 
loth  Feb.,  17th  March,  Easter  Monday,  3d  May.  Whit- 
Monday,  10th  June,  loth  July.  lOth  Aug.,  lOth  Sept., 
I8tli  Oct.,  loth  Nov.,  and  6th  Dee. 

New  Ross  It  extremely  well  situated  for  trade  : vessels 
of  2U0  tons  reach  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  ai>d  those  of 
600  tons  at  high  springs  : the  river  is  also  navigable  for 
b.irges  to  Athy,  where  it  unites  with  the  Grai^  ('anal, 
communicating  with  Dublin  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  (he 
Shannon  on  the  other.  In  IA35,  its  exports,  consisting 
principally  of  grain,  provisions,  and  live  stork,  w<  re 
valued  at  69.074/.  It  unporta  Ash  f^om  Newfoundland, 
and  timber  from  N.  America  and  the  Baltic.  Fost-officn 
I revenue  in  1830.  H6.V.  ; 1636,  1,035.  Branches  of  tho 
Agricultural  and  National  Banks  were  opened  in  1K3A. 
{oouudarp  Rep.  ; Railway  Rep.) 

Though  called  New,  Ross  u really  an  old  town.  A 
sanmiinary  confilct  took  place  here  on  the  4th  of  Jurte, 
I79H,  between  the  insurgent  Irishmen  and  the  military. 
The  former  rcrpeatedly  forced  their  wav  Into  the  town  ; 
but  were  in  the  end  repulsed  with  great  Wt. 

NEWRY,  a pari,  bor.,  river-port,  and  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Newry  Water,  about  6 m. 
above  where  it  falls  Into  Carlingford  Bay,  and  on  tbe 
line  of  the  Newry  C^nal,  which  gives  it  a navigable  com- 
munication with  the  bay  on  tne  one  hand,  and  with 
Lough  Neagh  on  tbe  other,  34  m.  S.W’.  Belfast,  and  56 
ro.  N.  Dublin.  Area  of  pari.  bor..  2,.*i00  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1631,  13,369.  It  Is  divided  by  the  river  Into  two  ungual 
portions,  the  largest  of  which,"  on  its  W.  side,  is  in  tho 
CO.  Down,  and  the  other  in  Armagh  ; the  communication 
bt-tween  them  being  kept  up  by  4 bridges,  2 of  which  are 
handsome  structures. 

It  is  a well-built  thriving  town,  f .Vins.  Bound.  Rep.) 
Its  more  ancient  part,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  has 
narrow  and  tll-arrmnged  streets  ; but  the  modem  portion, 
on  the  low  ground  along  tbe  river  and  canal,  has  wide 
airy  streets,  with  good  houses,  mostly  of  granite.  The 
princtnal  public  buildings  arc  2 Protestant  Episcopal 
churches ; St.  Patrick's,  originatly  built  In  1576.  and  re- 
built after  the  Revolution,  and  St.  Mary's,  a handsome 
structure,  erected  in  |6|2,  with  a spire  i90  B.  in  height. 
It  has  also  2 Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  one  of  which,  of  large 
dimensions,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Is  re- 
garded as  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Dromore.  A con- 
vent of  the  order  of  St.  Clare  has  also  a chapel  attached 
to  it.  The  Presbyterians  have  3 places  of  worship,  the 
Methodists  2.  and  the  Independents  and  KclIyiCe*  1 each. 
The  institutioiu  for  education  comprise  a preparatory 
seminary  for  Mi^ooth  College,  a school  attachM  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Cuarc,  and  3 schools  connected  with  the 
board  of  national  education,  in  which  and  In  other  minor 
schools,  about  1.700  pupils  are  Inttriictrd.  Some  of 
the  apartments  of  a suite  of  assembly-rooms,  erected  in 
1794,  arc  now  used  as  public  offices  and  for  a savings' 
bank.  It  has  also  a meiKlloity  association,  and  sume 
ialmihousos;  an  hospital,  with  accommodation  for  40 
I patients ; a good  cnttoin-housc;  and  barracks  fur  700 
I men. 

I'he  environs,  which  are  very  beautiful,  arc  studded 
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«ith  TUimrrAtii  veatt,  torroundcil  hy  wrII-woodM  ite* 
mctno*  The  town  U pavetl.  cleaneif,  IIkIiUmI  with  (ca>, 
and  watrhrd.  uitder  the  management  <if  a Inard  of  rum- 
mls«ionert;  the  aa»cBiment  for  tbrae  |mr|H)«e«  amnun(« 
to  about  l.ini/.  a year.  The  tuitply  of  uatcr  li  ahully 
derived  from  mimeroui  private  kprti:>,'«. 

Th«  lA>rd%hip  qf  Sf'trrp,  of  uhuh  the  town  form* 
part,  extciiiU  over  aianit  21,000  ncrvi.  It  fornirrljr  was 
altarhod  to  a munatter).  and  rnjored  very  rxtrn>l«e  pri- 
vHeges,  whkh.  after  the  dUaohili'uii  of  n dgioua  ho<i»r« 
in  the  rriitn  of  Henrr  V III..  i*i-re  keatotl  in  the  Ua^nal 
family,  of  which  the  Karl  of  Kllinorey  ii  the  prift'iit  ri*< 
pmentative  ; hit  lurdihin  being  lay  n-ctor  and  iim»ro> 
prUtnr  of  the  tithe*.  Thu  Imr.  wa*  incorijorat* u by 
Janie*  1.  in  1GI3  t but  the  ru>{K>rati<>n  utnirr  thU  rhurter 
having,  from  aomc  caute  or  other,  been  extingulahed, 
the  Mtieichal,  appointed  by  Lord  Kdinorey,  became  the 
ruling  offlerr  in  the  town,  lioidiiiK  a iuaiior-<uurt  every 
third  Wcdne*day  for  iinns  n<j|  excevdtug  lb/.,  and  a 
weekly  court  of  record  on  Monday*  for  plea*  to  the 
amount  of  3J.  Ca.  Iruh.  Tlie  gi  iierat  U'akiont  for  the 
county  of  Down  are  held  here  twice  a Tear,  a*  are  tho*e 
for  the  \V.  dlviftion  of  Arnugh,  in  wiiich  the  town  i* 
)>artly  •ttuato't.  ilerr*  Is  a bridewell,  in  wld«i)  ptisoncr* 
are  conlined  until  trauunitted  to  (he  county  pri*<ini  at 
Downpatrick  nr  Armagh.  The  bor.  returned  *J  nu-ms. 
to  the  lri*h  H-  of  C. ; and  since  the  I'nlon  It  ha*  re* 
tnm<-d  1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  U.  of  C.  The  charter 
restricteii  the  right  of  voting  to  the  pruviMt  and  13  bur* 
gc«»es  ; but  on  iti  extinction  the  franchiM.*  came  to  be  co* 
Joyrtl  by  liic  inbab.  at  Urge.  It  vai,  liowrver,  ct>n* 
fined  by  the  act  35  (i.  3-  cap.  39.  to  the  occupiers  of 
house*  rated  at  the  annual  value  of  .V.  The  Itoundary 
Act  did  not  change  the  limit*  of  tiie  bor.  KegUtcred 
elector*,  in  l!*^‘J*^0,  l.tiGJ). 

Though  not  dittinsuUhed  by  iu  roanufartures.  It  has 
S foundries,  a flint  gias*  factory,  a distillery.  3 breweries, 
and  some  Urge  roni*millt;  aiui  in  it*  vicinity  arc  3 large 
0ax*miHs  and  a cotton-mill.  The  o(>eniiig<ir  (he  Newry 
f ^anai  connei'ting  I'arhngford  Hay  with  l.a>iigh  Neagh,  ha* 
Iteen  of  great  advantage  to  the  tow  n,  having  made  it  the 
entrep6t  of  a very  considerable  district,  and  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  commerce:  it  i*  the  prinri|vii  port  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  shipment  of  hotter.  X'essel*  of  small 
burden  come  up  to  it*  quays,  but  tliose  of  larger  burden 
loati  and  unload  at  Warren's  Fulnl,  about  4 m.  lower 
down.  Subjoined  i* 
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F.xcliuive  of  its  cross-channel  trade  with  Great  HriraJn, 
especially  th.it  with  I.lvernool  and  Glasgow,  which  is  br 
f-ir  the  most  exlrnsivo,  ti  has  some  trade  with  N'nrtn 
America,  the  ports  on  the  lUltic.and  other  foreign  roun- 
trie*.  The  grots  customs'  duty  received  at  ilie  port 
amounted,  in  |k(0.  to  4 (.010/ : and  it  h.is  about  inn  ship* 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  S.fkfl  tons,  exrlutive  of 
S or  3 ateaiurr*.  A general  market,  and  a market  for 
linens,  uhleh  areextenslvely  product*d  in  the  neightiour* 
hood,  are  held  every  Thursday  ; ami  a markrt  for  grain 
on  TtirsdAys,  and  for  meat  on  Kalurdav*.  l*ott>ofllce 
rcvpiiuc.  In  l<tn,  2. **41/. ; do  . In  i<T6,  2.".T.i/. 

Newry  w.is  early  of  considerable  importance,  and  had 
a C4.scle.  It  siiffrre>l  in  the  war  of  1G41  i and  w.ii  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  In  It  Is  now  one 

of  the  most  Ihriving  tow  ns  In  the  N.  of  Ireland. 

NKWSTKAI),  a village  €»f  Kngl.ind.  co.  Nottingham, 
b-dng  a liberty  of  the  nar.  of  P,ipl'*wlck,  In  the  N‘.  div. 
wap.  Hr.txtow,  « m.  N.  by  W.  Nidtingham.  Pop.,  in 
U31.  |.^9.  This  vitUge  would  ite  wholly  unwortlty  of  no. 
tice  were  it  not  for  Its  proximity  to  Newst<'ad  Ablmy:  a 
structure,  the  fame  of  which  will  be  as  linmoriai  a*  the 
rnglish  language.  The  abbey  w.n  formerly  a priory  of 
Hl.ick  Canons,  foiimled  br  Henry  II..  and  grante.l  at  the 
Dis«oliitlon  to  Sir  John  liymn,  the  ancestor  of  the  illu«. 
triou*  jioet.  to  w h«»m  it  1*  wholly  indebted  fi>r  It*  celebrity. 
The  part  now  inhabited  consists  principally  of  the  romn* 
and  olllees  of  the  priory,  the  church.  exeej>t  the  ,S.  aisle, 
haring  f.Ulen  entirely  into  decay.  The  front  has  a nob).* 
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and  maj’^stlc  aptM'ar.ince.  Iwdng  built  in  U>c  form  of  the 
W.  cud  of  a callmlral.  a«lorited  with  rich  c.srving  ami 
h'fly  pintiacle*.  The  cln|*t«!r»  exaslly  rcscnildc  those  of 
Westminster  Abliey,  only  on  a Bmailcr  Scale,  hut  |M>«*rs«- 
ing.  If  (Kissible.  a more  venerable  apiH*.irance.  Tin* 
cloi»u>r*court  hai  a basin  in  the  centre  ; and  many  of  ihu 
ancient  (Hiun  uits  of  (hit  notile  pile  He  imder  it*  flogg' d 
pavement.  The  chapel  i*  still  entire.  The  abbey  sUndi 

**  . r>nUiM«n*«l  in  s 

('ruan'd  \tj  lugb  wondUnus  .** 

And  the  Iry -covered  niin*  of  the  Gothic  church,  with  it* 
“mighty  window "and  tower,  strikingly  cuDtrast  with 
the  castcHatefl  mantiuti  and  its  offices. 

“ ilrC(OT  tbr  mandon  tin  » Iselii  lake, 

III"  .<1  A>  Uan%jmrvnl.  d«P|*>  *od  fmIUi  M 

M;  B n rrr  — - ■ ,** 

with  woods  sloping  down  to  it*  bank*.  The  a|iartmcnta 
are  ftpacioui  and  supeibir  furnished  in  the  old  style;  and 
(he  venerable  fabric,  with  its  rrmnanis  of  nnmastjc  amt 
iraronial  magnificence,  ils  sombre apiK^aranreand  seijurs* 
tcnvl  situation,  sesms  to  have  harmonised  well  with  the 
moody  mind  of  the  “ Di»ble  Childe."  .An  artioue  cro»*  of 
red  sandstone  stand*  in  the  roiirtvard.  anu  a Gothic 
gu>cnlKmse  leads  into  a beautiful  garden,  formerly  the 
cemetery  of  the  priory,  where  i»  a pedestal  of  white 
inarhie  erec(e»l  by  the  |h>cI  over  a Newfoundland  dog  lhat 
had  saved  his  life.  The  remains  of  Lord  Byron  are  In- 
tcrretl  in  Ilucknall  churchyard,  a lew  miles  from  the 
Al'lwv.  which  h.is  passed  from  the  family. 

Nl  WTON-IN-TIIK-WILLOW.s,  oiherwite  called 
yevhm-itt- Mofrijii-lii,  a Imr.,  market-town,  and  town- 
ship of  Kiiglaiul,  W.  Derby,  hund.  co.  I.ancastrr, 
13  m.  W.  by  .Manchester,  and  IG8m.  N-W,  London. 
Area  of  township.  3.1U1  acres.  Pop.,  in  IK3I,  3.139;  but 
probably  much  iticrc'ased,  owing  to  the  recent  erection  of 
irun-foundrifs,  (ngiiie.inanufaLtorios,  and  glass-works. 
It  comprise*  one  main  and  rather  long  street,  conve- 
niently situated  near  the  |Hiint  where  the  Manrheiter  and 
Liverpool  Kallw ay  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  and 
I'nion  ll.iiiwais:  It  has  also  a large  dc-pdt  aud  station. 
TwoepUiitparchapeis  have  been  built  here  within  the  last 
seven  years,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Sunday. schuolL 
A frt^.school.  founded  in  IK'S,  I*  endowed  with-W/.a  vear. 
Ilurse-racrt  take  place  annually  on  the  common  S',  of 
the  town.  Its  market,  long  disused,  was  re-esUblisbed 
In  |MAS.  and  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs,  May  17-  and  IH., 
.Aug.  n.  and  13.  Newton  returned  3 mems-  to  the  11.  of 
C„  nominee*  of  the  lonl  of  the  manor,  from  1st  Kll*. 
down  tn  the  Beform  .Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
(/f«/frri/'or/A*s  S!at.  cff  iMnctukirf.) 

NKWTtlN-LlMAVADY,  an  inland  town  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  liOndonderry.  prov.  Clster,  near  the  Hoe.  about 
m.  E.  from  I.,r>ugh  Foyle,  and  15  m.  N.E.  Ixsndon- 
derry.  Pop.,  in  !><3l,  2.43a.  “ It  Is  agreeably  situated  on 
(he  R.  hank  of  the  river  Boe.  in  a fertile  and  well-rulti- 
vatrtl  district.  The  town  is  rapidiv  increasing  ami  im- 
proving. arising  from  (he  impulse  wldih  ofUte  years  ha.* 
been  given  to  huitsandry  in  Its  vlrlnlly.  Wheat  is  now 
raised  in  conilderalste  niumtities,  thmigh  not  many  years 
ago  It  was  Imisorted  uir  home  roniumption.  But  the 
great  increiue  in  the  culture  of  flax  Is  (he  principal  cause 
of  Its  prosperity;  and  such  has  hern  the  extent  of  this 
produce,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  open  a market  in 
the  town  for  its  dUpcnal  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
where  the  average  weeklv  sales  now  amount  to  from  lA 
to  17  tnns,  and  to  the  value  of  I.Ofttf.  sterling ; and  it  is 
now  eonsidert'd  that  this  amount  will  rather  inrreas* 
than  thiniiiisiL  Since  the  municipal  commissioners 
visited  (he  town,  two  hanks,  or  liranrhesof  lutoks.  have 
lieen  established,  with  a fair  pru|>urtion  of  buiincas.** 
iMunifipal  Itutind.  The  |>ublic  buildings  com- 

frisc  the  par.  cliurrh,  5 Presbyterian  m(‘eting-hause*.  and 
Metiuxiist  do. ; a dbisunsary,  scssloni-bouse,  a market- 
bouse,  and  a bridewell. 

The  corporation,  under  a charter  of  James  L.  In  Ifil3, 
consisted  of  a provost.  1 3 burgesses,  and  a commonalty, 
and  returned  3 mem*,  to  the  Irish  H.  of  till  the  Union, 
when  It  w.vs  disfranchised.  General  scwsluns  are  held  la 
June  and  Deo-mber ; p-tty  sessions  on  alternate  Tucs- 
davs.  The  town  Is  n ronslabulary  station. 

Markets  f<ir  corn  are  held  on  riies<Ur*  and  Fridays, 
and  for  g«*ner.'.l  sale*  on  Monday*.  Fairs  on  the  seriMul 
Monday  in  Frliruarr.  V^ih  March.  13tb  Juno.  13th  July, 
and  3!Hn  October.  Post-office  revemu’,  in  ItlAO.  47H/. ; (a 
1 H3fi,  4'?t/-  The  hanks  referred  to  above  were  (be  Belfast 
an.l  Northern  banks  npcn<Hl  in  |H3,5. 

NF  VV  rON-STFNV A HT.  a maikrt-town  of  Scotland, 
cn  Wigtown.  iM'Aiitifully  situated  tn  the  vale  of  the  rrt*«, 
tnosMv  on  level  ground,  on  (he  luuiks  of  that  river,  and  mi 
the  high  road  from  Diimfriot  to  portpatrick,  3<ini.  W. 
(he  former,  and  35  m.  R.  I>v  N.  the  latter,  direct  disi. 
P'>p.  of  town.  3.341  : or.  iricluiilng  Che  par..  3.4GI.  It 
rUi<*fly  coi>ki«ii  of  one  main  street  along  th«  roatl.  A 
ru'turb.  ralh  d Creo  Bridge,  on  the  opi>osite  side  of  the 
river,  nid  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirki-udhright.  is  cuu- 
ncct^Hl  wiili  the  town  by  a haudtume  granite  bridge. 
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A Urge  cotton-mill  was  rn>ctnl  here  niwut  4r)  yean 
ago;  but  the  ipixulatioii  not  swc'^irdlng,  tin*  prt-miMV 
were  sold,  in  for  a tiftli  (urt  uf  (he  uriKinal  cost,  aud 
have  since  been  pulled  dowu.  A few  hand-loom  weavers 
lire  employed  by  the  Glasgow  iiianufaclitrers  ; and  It  has 
n brewery  and  tan-wurk.  13ut  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  de> 
pendent  fur  support  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  sur- 
ruiinding  country  ami  its  markets.  I'ork,  of  the  value  of 
about  ij.tMMd  a year,  It  cured  here,  chtelly  for  the  Knxlish 
m.arkel.  Vrusel#  of  7U  or  tin  tons  eoriic  up  the  Crc« 
(which  falls  into  Wigtown  llay)  to  Carty,  withlu  1 m.  of 
the  town. 

The  par.  chnrch.  desljncd  by  Mr.  Burn,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  and  now  < 1st  1 ) about  Udog  6ni«hod.  is  the 
h.imlsoniest  Gothic  cdillce  for  reUgious  purposes  in  tho  S. 
of  Scotland.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  tho 
outskirts  of  the  town,  has  a tine  light  spire,  and  U alto- 
gether extremely  elegant,  and  in  the  best  taste.  It  cost 
nearly  7.0(XW.  Here  are  also  rhapeU  belimgmg  respec- 
lively  to  the  Associate  Synod,  the  Kelief.  and  the  Homan 
(.‘athohes.  I'liere  are  ii  scho<.>U  in  Che  par.,  uf  which  the 
must  important  is  the  Douglas  School,  founded  and  en- 
^iwed  by  a gentleman  of  tnat  name,  a native  of  the  par., 
who  dii-d  In  Jamaica  in  !7b9.  The  teacher  has  a salary 
of  Ml/,  a year,  and  is  allowed  to  charge  scIkviI  fees.  £>r. 
Alexander  Murray,  the  celebratud  orieniali«t.  was  bom 
( I77>'i)  in  the  neighbourhiHiil,  where  a granite  monument. 
Hi  A.  in  height,  has  recently  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Kirrourhtrec.  the  scat  of  the  Heron 
family.  Siat.  Account  (\f  Scoll.-ind,  \ H’lgUncmAire, 
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NF.W  rOSARDKS,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Down,  at  the  N'.  extremity  of  Ixmgh  Strangford, 

10  m.  K.  Belfast.  Fop.,  in  IR31.  4.t4J.  It  h.vs  a 

largo  square  and  several  good  streets,  in  which  are 
the  parish  church,  a sinall  Hom.  Catholic  ciia{vl.  3 
Frciln-terUn  mredng-houses.  ‘i  fur  Methixlists,  and  1 
each  ii>r  secede rs  amt  covenantors,  a large  schtwl  on  the 
foundatlno  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a spacious  town.hall,  a 
court-house,  aud  a house  of  industry.  “ It  is  Increasing 
vrrr  murh  in  exteat ; many  houses  hare  been  built 
wltliin  the  flve  years  ending  with  and  others  are 

building,  but  they  are  geDorally  of  a small  detcriptioo." 
(Afitii.  Bound.  Heport)  The  corporation,  which,  under 
a charter  of  James  1.,  in  1GI3,  consisted  of  a provost, 

11  bur^sscs,  and  a commonalty,  returned  11  tzis>ms.  to 
the  Irish  H.of  C.  till  the  uiiioo,  when  it  was  disfrao- 
rhised.  A manor  court  sits  every  3d  Saturday  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  10/.  (.leneral 
sessions  arc  held  in  June  and  December,  and  petty 
sessions  on  the  lit  and  3d  Saturday  of  every  month. 
A constabulary  force  is  stationed  here.  The  weaving 
and  embroidery  of  damask  muslins  arc  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent  for  tiie  Glas^w  manufacturers ; and 
there  It  a large  brewery.  Markets  on  Saturdays  ; fairs 
on  the  3d  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  on  the  23d  Jan., 
Hth  .May.  and  23d  September.  Fosl-otScc  revenue,  in 
IttJtJ,  ‘ttol.  ; in  Ih36,  h\tl.  A branch  of  tbo  UcUost  bank 
was  opened  here  in  IKIO. 

NKW'TOWN,  a pari.  bor.,manufkcturingaad  market- 
town.  and  par.  of  N.  W'ales,  hund.  of  Newton,  co.  Mnut- 
gomery,  on  the  Severn,  crossed  here  by  a handsome 
stone  bridge,  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Montgomery 
('anal,  26|  m.  S.W,  Shrewswry.  and  152  m.  N-W  . Lon- 
don. Pup.  of  par.,  in  1H3I,  4,ViO;  but  now  (IH4I)  pro- 
bablv  above  6,000.  The  town  consbts  uf  a number  of 
smafi  streets,  lined  with  mean-looklug  houses  of  lath  and 
plaster.  The  town-hall  Is  of  brick,  and  there  Is  a hand- 
some msdem  rluth-hall.  The  church,  an  ancient  struc- 
ture III  the  P.ngiUh  style,  has  a low  square  tower, 
surmounted  by  a wooden  belfry  ; and  another  church  is 
at  present  lu  tho  course  oi  being  erected.  Tlicre  arc 
also  sevenU  places  of  wor»h|p  for  dissmters,  and  nu- 
merous Sunday-schools.  **  I'here  is  not  a single  day- 
school,  however,  in  which  tho  rising  poor  can  receive 
gratuitous  instrurtion.’*  {Hnud-ioom  Weaker t'  Ri'port, 
V.  .VM>.)  “ Newtown  Is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  Montgomervihiro ; and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  more 
flnuriihing,  and  rising  into  greater  importance,  than  any 
other  town  in  N.  Wales,  owing  to  the  number  uf  flannel 
manufarturei  carried  on  in  the  town  and  Its  neighbour- 
hood. The  greater  quantity  of  the  Welsh  flannel  is  made 
here;  and  the  peculi.ir  quality  of  the  water  is  one 
of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  excellence  uf  Its  woollen 
articles.  Laml  in  the  neighbourhood  lets  at  a high 
rent.’*  {Btund.  lU-p.)  “ 'I'lie  ILmnel  market*  (remoted 
thither  from  Welshpool  In  IHU'i)  arc  heUl  on  alLeriiatr 
Thursdays,  and  the  qu.intity  in  the  mart  averag«ui  4UU 
pieces.  T.ilm«»l  at  llV.  ctU'h,  every  market-d.sy.  The 
supply  cmnei  Imm  every  pari  of  the  country,  except 
Llanidl(K>< : and  from  m.iny  districts  the  flamiel  Is  sent 
in  the  rough,  and  flnishetl  or  dressed  at  Newtown,  where 
there  are  greater  faulities  <if  machinery  and  water. 
There  are  ab«>ul  7t>*>  hand-looms  In  the  town.  The 
labour  is  performed  prindjnlly  by  male  weavers,  but 
also  by  women  ami  children,  the  average  nett  wages 
areouuUag  to  Us.  Gd.  per  week.  Tho  best  weavers  are 
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never  out  of  employ  ; but  a great  nural>er  of  the  middling 
hands  .ire  thrown  out  uf  work  by  the  slightest  depreisioii 
of  the  tradi'.  Considerable  distress  prevallinl  a few  yi  ars 
ago  aiiiung  the  we.'ivers.  owing  to  the  failure  of  uumer  ms 
sni.x)l  manufacturers,  luit  (lie  trade  has  now  reUirncd  to 
a wholesome  channel."  (J/anA-/oom  Hearers’ //cpo;/.) 

In  1K3U.  Nrwtowu  had  4 wuullcu  mills,  employing  bi 
hands.  Machinery  is  made  on  a conahicrahle  scale, 
and  there  are  foumlries,  potteries,  Uuyards,  and  malt- 
houses,  besides  2 joint-stock  banks.  From  the  extent  ot 
its  trade,  it  is  designates!  "the  Leeds  of  Wales."  Its 
comaiunieatlutu  arc  (acilitaird  by  tho  Muulgumcry  Ca- 
nal, which  comes  close  up  to  the  town,  and  connects  it 
with  the  Intemul  navigation  of  the  central  and  nurthcru 
diKtricts.  The  Helonn  Act  made  Newtown  a pari,  bor., 
contritHitory  with  Llanidloes,  WelshptMil.  klachynlletli, 
and  Llanfyllin.  to  )Iuntgumery.  Tho  Boundary  Act  In- 
cluded with  the  par.  the  townships  of  lleudldley  and 
Owestydd.  Kegi>lertHi  electors  of  Newtown,  iu  lw3y-40, 
3^t ; and  of  the  unltixi  burs.  Urit.  Provision  markets  on 
'ruesdar  and  Saturday;  fairs,  1st  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  last 
Tuesdays  m March  and  Aug..  June  24.,  Uct.  24.,  and 
Dec.  16.  (//ijisd-/i»c>rM  BVaerrs*  and  livund.  HeporU  i 
Sifkolsijn't  Camb.  (iuidf,  Stc.) 

Nkwtowj*,  a decayed  bur.  and  town  of  Rngland, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  tho  river  of  the  same  name.  •*>  in. 
W.  by  N.  Newport,  and  100  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop. 
in  1h3|,$H.  It  was  anciently  callinl  Frankville,  and  is 
su|qiosi-d  to  have  been  uf  stiinc  imnortaiKV  previously  to 
its  being  burnt  down  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Hiehard 
11.  Notwithstanding  its  dc<-ayed  conditlun.  it  sent  2 
nicms.to  the  H.  ofC.  from  the*27lh  Eliialndh  down  to 
the  Heform  Art,  by  which  It  was  disfrauchiK*d. 

NF‘W  YOHK.  une  of  tho  L’.  States  of  N.  America, 
and  thuuch  not  the  largest,  in  every  utiier  respect  (h« 
leading  .st.'Ue  of  tiie  I'nioo.  It  exumds  between 
lot.  4b^  St/  and  450  N.,  and  tiie  73d  and  m th  degs.  of  W. 
lung.  Its  sha|>e.  exclusive  ol  Long  Ulorul.  at  its  .S.  ex- 
treudty.  is  nearly  triangular:  it  has  E.  Cuniiiwticut, 
Massas-hussetts  and  Vennout ; N.  and  N.W.  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada,  being  separated  from  th^  U«t  by  the  St. 
I-awreoce  and  laikcs  Untariu  aud  Erie  ; and  S.  Peim- 
sytvaido.  Now  Jersey,  and  tlie  Atlantic.  Length  F^  and 
W.,  including  Lung  IsUihJ.  4(et  tn.;  greatest  breadth, 
310  m. : area,  estimated  at  45.6.'>6  sq.  ro.  Pup.,  iu  IMU, 
2,42H,y2J. 

Physicat  geography,  mineralM,  3tc.  This  state  may  he 
described  as  an  elevated  regiuu  with  extensive  indent- 
atiims  In  various  ports  below  its  general  level.  It  Is  tra- 
versed bv  the  Alieglianics,  here  divided  Into  two  priii- 
cinal  chains,  their  nighest  summit,  the  Hound  Top.  one 
of  the  Caukill  gruun,  being  3.8U4  ft.  above  the  tide- level 
in  the  Hudson.  The  most  remarkable  depressions  of 
tho  surfaro  ore  tho  im|)ortani  valleys  of  tho  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  hy  means  of  which,  and  various  canals,  the 
basin  of  the  St.  l.awTcnce  Is  at  many  points  ploct^  in 
conimunicaliun  with  tho  .Mlantlc.  Pi^tdes  tlic  above 
rivers,  it  Is  watered  by  the  Geneuco,  Oswego,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  St.  Uegif,  Delaware. and  Susouehaon^  There 
are  several  Ukes  of  consid4>rable  sue  ; the  nrindpal 
being  those  of  (diamplain.  Oneida.  Cuyuga,  ana  Seneca. 
Gneiss  and  granite  are  the  mo^t  abundant  primary  rocks, 
and  carbtmlferous  slate,  greywach^.  and  limestone  the 
principal  transition  and  secondary  fonnations.  In  the 
utter,  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  many  salt  springs  exist, 
and  the  salt  made  at  Sallna,  Geddes,  and  other  places 
about  Onondaga  lake.  In  Iti33,  amounted  to  nearly 
2.2I0,0(X1  bushels,  a bushel  of  salt  being  obtained  front 
45  gals,  brine.  Iron  is  extremely  plentiiul  in  the  N.  )>art 
of  tho  state,  where  a later  of  argillaceous  iron  ore, 
yielding  from  15  to  3tJ  per  cent.,  exieods  K.  and  W.  for 
200  in.  Gypsum  is  verv  oliundant,  and  highly  useful  in 
agriculture  ; it  is  usea  geucrolly  in  the  proportion  uf 
about  a ton  to  10  or  15  acres.  An  argillaceous  limostuoc, 
which  makes  a valuable  cement,  lead,  marble,  aud  peat, 
ara  the  other  chief  mineral  products.  Coal  has  uero 
found,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  In  this  Stale  there 
are  numerous  mineral  springs,  amt  Saratr>ga  Springs  and 
Balston  Spa  are  the  most  Irequented  watering  pUces  of 
their  kind  throughout  the  Union. 

I'he  cUmute  is  very  variable  ; but  an  estimate  of  ibc  5 
years  from  1»*36  to  |w3i)  gives  40’'  Fall,  as  the  mean  an- 
nual temp,  uf  the  whole  state.  Storms  uf  thunder  ami 
hghtning  iwrur  frequently  in  the  summer,  but  the  at- 
moKphere  it  usually  dry  aud  serene,  and  tho  state  is  In 
gem-ral  verv  healthy. 

Tiie  so//  in  the  S.  Is  rather  barren,  tnit  it  improTi*s  on 
proceeding  northward.  Along  the  banks  of  the  St.  l>aw- 
rence,  and  in  the  rt'gmn  round  the  OnvUU,  it  is  well 
Klaplcd  fur  grnwrlng  com  ; u|>on  the  whole,  however, 
the  rearing  uf  live  stock  is  the  most  prufltabie  brunch  of 
rural  industry,  and  a Urge  jiortiim  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially about  its  centre.  Is  apprv>ni  latrd  t>>  sheep  (arming. 
In  |H3A.  of  27rJ34.2J3  acres,  which  the  state  was  suppot^ 
to  comprise,  9.«jtt.\426  were  said  to  be  improved  and 
worth  24I3’^5-G5U  dollar*.  The  principal  wlicat  dis- 
trict commences  In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  about 
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li*nR.  Iff*,  «i>d  rxfmd*  W.  to  tSo  pr^at  Inkct,  IndmUfiR 
thr  xalc  of  S»tirm,  antlthc  (Jonr«o*e  muntry  'I’ho 

avrrac''  produce  of  wheat  l«  (Mtini.-ibil  nt  froru  ‘J.S  to  30 
tKiihi'U  the  acre ; hut  from  40  to  .V}  txiihiHt  are  (Ve- 
p.npiitljr  reapetl.  and  in»tancei  have  occurred  of  upward* 
of  A*l  tniihi’l*  of  wheat  and  2A  of  Indian  mm  per  acre 
having  been  harvcilod.  Apniei.  pear*,  cherrtet,  &c., 
■urceM  admirably  well.  Inueed.  the  aj-ple*  calti^  the 
Newtown  pippin*,  produced  hi  thi*  atate,  are  infinitely 
•tiperior  to  any  produced  iu  Kuropc.  and  are  rather  ex* 
tendvely  Imported  into  England.  Owing  to  the  com* 
paratlve  facility  with  which  fre«h  land  may  be  o>>* 
talned,  apiculture  ii  in  a backward  tiate.  though  pro* 
bably  it  ii  more  advanced  in  ihia  than  in  tno«t  other 
atate*  of  the  Union.  Artificial  manure*  are  rarely  u*ed. 
In  (he  newlv  cleared  land*,  the  richne**  of  tho  mould 
,and  of  the  tuDvoil  it  all  the  farmer  require*  ; be  only  en> 
deavnur*.  by  clearing  away  the  fort^it.  to  bring  It  forth. 
Amid  the  ttiimpt  ofnl*  tree*  he  plough*  a*  he  can.  not 
a*  bit  Judgment  might  diertate.  In  farm*  up«m  tract* 
long  cleared,  tome  attention  i*  given  to  the  rotation  of 
crop*,  with  a view  to  the  preaorvatiun  of  fertility;  iMit  it  . 
1*  not  uncommon  to  find  the  tame  field  town  with  wheat 
for  a terle*  of  year*,  without  the  intervention  of  other 
crop*.  Heap*  of  tlraw,  •table  manure,  a*he*.  Ac  , which 
would  eltevhere  be  dcemetl  treaauret.  arc  here  regarded 
imly  a*  incumbrance* ; and  the  *tory  of  the  farmer  who 
reared  hi*  »tablc«  on  a high  foundation,  that  ho  might 
not  be  tpeedily  compelltn.  Iiy  the  arcumulatinn  of  ma- 
nure, to  remove  thiun,  I*  tcarcelyan  exaggeration.  The 
appearanre  of  the  farm  building*  agree*  little  with  the 
(ibvioui  wealth  of  the  coiintrr.  I'lie  original  log  cabin* 
Blill  remain  upon  farm*  well  cleared,  well  fenced,  and 
under  high  cultivation  ; hut  they  are  gradually  faring 
wav  to  more  coinmo«liou*  building*,  and  in  some  case* 
to  farm  and  beautiful  mantion*.  In  the  graiing  coun- 
tie* the  building*  are  generally  of  a better  character 
than  in  the  grain  growing  dUtrIcts.  (.Vein  York  (Ja- 
XftUer,  p.  .19.  > Long  Iilami.  and  the  adjacent  ca  \Vc«t> 
che*ter,  though  comparatively  unproductive,  are  more 
improved  and  better  farmed  than  roo«t  other  part*  of  the 
•tate,  proltahly  In  consequence  of  thrir  viclnUy  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  however,  it  every  where 
Improving.  Agricultural  tocletic*  are  to  be  found  in 
altnoftt  every  county,  and  the  *tate  government  ha*  c<m* 
trlbutixl  large  fund*  for  the  promotion  of  their  object*, 
rtpccially  in  premium*  for  rafalng  the  beat  crop*,  in 
many  part*,  however,  where  the  *011 1*  Inferior,  gracing 
hiMliandrr  ha*  been  *ub«titute<i  for  tillage,  ettieclally 
•Ince  the  Erie  canal  ha*  brought  the  produce  of  the  more 
fertile  countie*  on  the  W.  of  the  itatc  Into  competition 
w ith  those  of  the  K. 

Mr.  .Stuart  (TArev  YtariinW  America,  I.  c.11.)give« 
a detailed  and  Inttruciive  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
New  York.  Land,  he  say*.  I*  almoat  alway*  in  the  po«> 
aestion  of  the  proprietor*,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cap.  and  tome  of  the  larger  town*.  When  It  I*  Vet, 
it  i*  griierallr  on  the  principle,  the  laixllord  pro* 

viding  half  tne  teed,  and  receiving  half  the  produce  ; and 
in  the  ca»c  of  pasture  farm*,  half  the  *t<H'k  tMlongn  to 
the  proprietor.  The  varlou*  crops  raised  are  much 
the  same  a*  In  Britain,  with  the  addition  of  maiie,  for 
which  our  climate  is  not  well  adapted.  Wheat  is  the 
mott  valuable  crop ; aiul  the  attention  of  the  farmer* 
teem*  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  enough  of  maiae 
for  liome  con«um|iHon  only,  and  of  wheat  for  sale.  A 
gofxi  deal  of  buckwheat  and  rye  1*  grown  ; but  the  degree 
of  heat  1*  not  favourable  for  oat*  and  harli'y.  Potatoe*. 
turnip*,  and  other  green  crop*,  are  nnt  at  all  general  in 
large  lield*.  neither  are  they  so  well  managed  a*  in  well 
rulliratcd  districts  in  Britain.  M.xtie  I*  sown  during  the 
latter  half  of  May  in  drill*  from  3^  to  t ft.  apart  ; an<l  is 
harvested  in  October,  or  sometime*  later.  The  Ime- 
weetilng  and  cleaning  of  this  crup  is  expensive;  the 
whole  work  i*  performed  by  male*,  female*  never  work- 
ing out  of  doors.  From  33  to  40  biiihels  an  aero  ia 
considered  a g‘»nd  average  crop  of  maite;  the  same 
protM>riion  of  wheat  is,  however,  eontidered  a very 
abundant  crop ; and  the  average  produce  in  that  part 
of  the  United  .State*  whore  wheat  t*  grown  1*  said 
not  to  exceed  13  bushel*,  while  In  England  it  i*  ccti- 
mated  at  iS  bushel*,  or  upward*.  Hop*  are  grown, 
but  not  extensively,  liar  U easily  made,  the  tun  In 
the  hay-making  season  being  very  powerful:  •ud.  like 
other  crops  in  thi*  state,  it  I*  seld^  damaged  by  bad 
weather.  Clover  and  all  tort*  of  grass-seed*  are  used, 
and  much  more  timothy  Is  grown  than  in  any  part  of 
Britain ; but  none  of  the  patturci,  except  the  alluvial 
land  on  the  bank*  of  riven,  have  the  beinitlful  appear- 
ance of  English  meadow*  ; nor  are  highly  •dressed  fields 
any  where  to  be  found.  Their  requisite  management, 
by  frequent  ploughing,  rolling,  Ac.,  i*  far  too  expensive 
to  be  attemfKed.  The  high  price  of  labour  Is.  in  fact, 
the  great  o^tocle  to  good  agriculture,  to  the  rultiva- 
tiun  of  green  rrop*,  to  adequate  manuring.  Ac.  A tract 
of  land  I*  ll•uallv  cleared  by  cutting  or  burning  down  the 
trees  ; and  for  toe  ftnt  few  years  abuudaiU  crops  of  corn 
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are  protiiiced ; but  n*  soon  a*  the  quantity  of  grain 
diminishes,  the  farmer  either  lay*  down  his  land  In  grau, 
and  e»»mmet»cf*  sowing  on  new  laod  in  the  neighiMuir- 
hood,  nr  m*|Is  hi*  cleared  laml,  and  prnct'cd*  el-K'«h<*re 
in  quest  of  a new  MdtIemenC.  The  virfdn  soli  consisting  of 
an  aci'uinulation  of  vegetable  mould,  from  fi  to  24  inches 
deep,  is  abiimlantly  fertile  fur  a period  ; hut  the  rnnliuu- 
ance  of  its  fertility  depends  upon  the  under  stratum  on 
which  it  lit**,  this  quality  in  the  mould  being  soon  l<Ht  iiy 
reps'atcd  ploughing*.  The  pnaiuctivenes*  of  the  soil  in 
tSe  S.  and  Vv.  state*  of  the  I'nion.  as  well  as  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  ha*,  in  fact,  been  prtKlIgiinuly 
over-rated  ; and  the  el  floradu  of  agriculturists  has  tra- 
velled westward,  as  new  lands  hare  been  successively 
cleared.  Mr.  Stuart  think*  It  will  be  found,  after  the 
effect  of  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  newly 
cleared  Ismd  is  exhausted,  that  the  average  rrtvfisofall 
kind*  of  ^ain  (malie  excrptetl)  will  not,  aecordiug  to 
the  prevailing  system  of  management  in  thi*  state,  ex- 
ceed about  a half  of  their  protiuce  on  •inillar  soil*  in 
Britain.  <.V/iu*rf‘*  Ameri>-a,  i.  362.) 

Iranlement*  of  husbandry  are.  upon  the  whole,  well 
suited  to  the  country;  and  thdr  prices  are  nut  higher 
than  In  England.  The  two-horse  plough,  driven  by  iho 

IdtHighman,  Is  nearly  universal,  except  on  rough  stony 
and  : and  ploughing  i*  well  executed.  The  rradle  scythe 
is  in  pretty  general  use,  a good  workman  cutting  down  an 
acre  of  wheat  a day.  Thraahiuf-macbine*  are  not  *u 
common  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Orchards  are  very  productive.  Various  sort*  of  excel* 
lent  apples  are  grown  ; Imt  a good  de-xl  of  cnler  is  made 
from  crab-a|rplcf.  It  is  fur  the  must  |»art  very  inferior  t«» 
the  English,  and  sold  at  from  2 to  4 dollars  the  twirrrl  of 
30  wine  gallons.  Melons  and  pumpkins  are  raised  fur 
domestic  use,  and  for  cattle. 

In  I<i40.  there  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  atate 
5.3al,(Bi0  sheep,  2.t»43.WiO  horoid  rattie,  47C.OOO  horses, 
and  2.1I7.00U  nogs.  Great  exertions  are  making  to  Im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  importaiiimi  of 
the  Teeawater  rattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from  England. 
Mr.  Sttwrt  saw  no  t>eel  equal  to  the  best  in  a g'>od  Eng- 
lish market,  or  to  the  kylue  of  the  Scotch  islands,  when 
well  fed  ; but  none  was  bad.  Beef  varies  from  'id,  to  Ad. 
per  lb.  Dairy  products  are  highly  Important  articles  of 
trade.  Milch  cow*  sometimes  i^ve  ]0  or  ll  Iba.  of  butter 
a week,  and  perhaps  20  quart*  of  milk  a day.  Oxen  ar« 
much  used  for  ploughing  on  rough  land*,  ana.  like  horses, 
are  well  train^  to  their  work.  The  price  uf  ordinary 
horses  Is  from  Hif.  to  3A/.  Sheep  are  less  attended  to 
than  they  deserve  in  a country  where  the  dryness  of  the 
weather  preserves  them  from  discasea  to  which  they  are 
subject  tn  KnglaixL  The  merino*,  and  crosses  with 
them,  are  the  tweeds  generally  teen  : mutton  It  of  inferior 
quality.  The  great  extent  of  the  forests  favours  tito 
breeding  of  hogs,  which  are  good ; and  before  being 
killed,  are  usually  fattened  with  maiie  or  meal.  Turkeys, 
guinea-fowls.  ai>d  i>ther  poultry,  are  very  numerous  and 
chew : the  price  of  geese  and  turkeys,  even  at  New  Y'ork. 
Is  olten  not  almve  | doll. ; while  ducks  and  fowls  are 
about  U.  each,  and  eggs  1 doll,  a hundred. 

In  the  N.  and  S.W.  parts  of  the  state  much  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  the  principal 
iHitineM  of  the  inbabs.  is  the  getling-in  and  vei>diiig 
lumber.  There  is  little  or  no  underwood,  and  in  cul- 
tivated tracts,  wherever  a sufllclrnt  quantity  uf  land  Itaa 
1>em  cleared,  the  woodland  of  a farm  bears  as  high  a 
price  per  acre  as  the  land  actually  clearetl.  I1>e  trcHW 
are  soinrtlmet  above  HO  ft-  in  height.  Numerous  va- 
rieties of  oak,  Uie  hickory,  black  wsdnut,  chesiiut,  plane 
{1‘Uttamu  occidemtalisU  maple,  ash.  b^h,  elm.  tulip 
tree  {l.triodmdron  tMiipifrra)t  here  called  poplar,  and 
wild  cherry,  are  ordinary  trees,  with  red  enhir,  pine.  Ac. 
The  locust  tree,  which  Is  not  a native  of  the  state,  and 
the  cedar,  have  been  extensively  planted,  fur  the  pur- 
pose, especially,  of  sbip-bulldlng. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  long  been  prosecute*!,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  U.  States,  but  on  no  extende*!  scale. 
An  acre  of  full-grown  mulberry  trees  Is  estiinatetl  to 
produce  20U  dnllars’  worth  of  silk.  Mr.  Stuart,  how- 
ever. speaks  of  only  one  farmer  ai  selling  silk  to  the 
value  of  6tU  dolls,  a year. 

A hired  farm  servant  gets,  upon  an  average,  from  10 
to  12  dolls,  a month,  and  his  board.  Day  labourers 
hired  for  those  sorts  of  farm-work,  which  are  often  per- 
formed by  women  in  Europe,  get  about  3-4ths  of  a 
a day ; or  in  time  of  hay-making  or  harvest,  freuunitly 
a doll.,  besides  their  board,  being  engaged  to  wora  fkom 
daylight  to  sunset. 

Kew  York  is  distinguished  above  every  other  state  in 
the  Union  by  her  extensive  internal  communications. 
Of  these  the  principal,  formed  partly  by  the  navigable 
river  the  Hudson,  and  partly  by  the  Eric  canal,  3<>4  m. 
in  iennh.  from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  UufCslo  »n 
Lake  Erie,  unite*  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  gr<‘at 
American  lakes,  and  makes  her.  in  fact,  the  ;»ro}>er  |(»rt 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  all  the  vast  ainl  fruitful  cuuti- 
trios  surrounding  the  lakes.  Upper  Caiidda  may,  in- 
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renrhrtl  fr<»m  F.»iroj<*.  br  w*y  of  S4*w  ^'nrk,  j 
til  le*t  tnan  half  tlic  tliiu'  in  »hich  It  ran  |>o  riMchiil  tij- 
M-Mj  of  th«  St.  Lawrviicr  ami  Quuboc,  ami  with 
parably  Icsi  ri*k. 

Thr  Krie  canal  waa  hoRtin  In  IhI7,  and  was  uneticil 
throughout  Hs  whole  ealrut  In  Im2.*^.  OrigimUly  it  wa» 
only  4 ft.  <k*ep;  but  prorision  was  made,  in  IWS.  for 
Increasing  Its  depth  to  6 ft.  Its  drst  cost  amounted  to 
7.I43JM9  dnilt. ; and  the  eawnse  uf  tlio  i*iilargciT>ciU 
was  estlmatrtl  at  almut  •'>  ranlions  more.  Biiffalo.  on 
I.akc  Krie.  at  the  lerminatlnn  of  the  canal,  is  filiH  ft . atior  o 
(he  level  uf  Albany  on  the  Hmlson,  where  it  commenres.  I 
U Is  jolnnt  by  a branch  canal  with  (>swi‘go  on  i jiko  Un«  j 
tario,  and  by  another  branch  canal  with  the  Susqoe*  | 
hannah,  and  coiiscqueiilly  with  the  Cbesajieaku.  'I'hii  i 
great  work  was  utuh^rttuen  at  (he  eaptrnse  of  the 
state,  and  has  been  eminently  socccMful,  liotli  in  a • 
national  ami  a pt>cuniary  of  view,  the  tolls,  which  \ 

are  veer  mmlcrate,  amounting  to  about  1.200.UUO  dolls,  a | 
Tear.  >iew  York  has  also  adircct  coinmunlcatlun  with  the  ' 
basin  of  the  St.  l.awrcncc,  by  tlic  ('ham|ilatn  canal.  [ 
*nie  latter,  which  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  N.K.  branch  I 
of  the  Frie  canal,  cfcmiK'ts  the  liud>nn  with  l.akc  ' 
CharoplalQ,  which  {•  united,  by  means  of  (he  navigable  ! 
river  St.  Julin,  or  Ilichclfeu,  with  the  St.  Lawremv.  ; 
Another  important  canal  connects  (he  lludioo  with  the 
Delaware.  The  total  length  of  the  canals  completed,  | 
Id  IA37,  in  this  state,  amounted  to  m.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  facUities  of  intcrc«nrse  thus  afforded  i 
by  water  communications.  It  is  supposeri  that  about 
n.  of  railway  hare  either  (IMO)  been  cumpleted,  or  aru 
In  a very  advanced  state.  The  most  extensive  lines  are 
the  Utica  and  Schci>ecCi^‘.  77  m.,  the  I'onewnnda.  and 
the  Ithaca  and  Oswego.  The  ordinary  roads  of  the  state 
are  not  so  good  as  in  sooso  other  parts  uf  the  Uuioo. 
They  are  merely  formed  in  a rough  way,  so  as  to  keen 
ofTtne  water,  and  the  holes  and  ruts  are  (iiled  up  wltn 
clay  or  earth.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  or  heavy 
rains,  they  become  almost  impassable ; tmt  to  dry  wea« 
ther  answer  their  purpose  tolerably  well  ; and  stage 
roaches  travel  over  them  at  (he  rate  of  G or  7 ra.  an  hour. 
The  roads  are  made  and  kr|>t  In  repair  by  the  work  of 
the  inhabs.  actually  called  nut  The  travelling  ex> 
pmses  for  turnpikes  and  bridges  are  quite  trifling, 
(..fiiirr.  Aimauack,  IHdO— Iii41  \ Shtart't  America,  1. 
373.  &C.) 

Mant^aeturc$  are  various  and  important.  In  IkS.\ 
there  were  altogether  7,000  saw  and  grist  mills.  %-S 
ftilllDg-oallU,  c.arillng  macldnev,  about  1 10  cotton 
fhetones,  330  woollen  do..  3lk)  Iron  works.  340 distilleries, 
700  asheries,  400  tanneries,  Ac.,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods  was  estimate  at  GU.GOO.OfiO 
dolls.,  of  which  (be  raw  nvaterlal  Is  suppoml  to  have 
amounted  to  43,400dKW.  Flour  ar>d  sawn  timber  are 
inclucM  In  this  estimate  among  manufactured  goods ; 
and  amounted,  together.  Co  about  36  million  dolls.  The 
other  articles  were  comparatively  trifling,  cotton  goods 
being  only  valued  at  3.(i30.700dolls..  woollens  at  3.4U.OiX) 
da.  Iron  wares  at  4,340, (X)0  do.,  liquors  3,iX:n$4>b0do.,  and 
leather  A.StM,ri00  do. 

The  commerce  of  this  state  is  very  extensive  ; as  she 
not  only  supplies  her  own  wants,  and  exports  her  surplus 
produce,  but  also  imports  vast  qtuntUies  of  goods  for  the 
consum|Hion  of  the  mirthem  parts  of  I’ennsylvanla. 
Ohio,  Mkbigan,  and  other  western  states.  In  1H34.  it 
was  estimated  that  goods  to  the  value  of  13,40A.uno dolls, 
came  to  the  Hudson  river  by  the  F.rie  and  Chamnlaln 
rauals,  and  the  value  must  have  increased  materially  in 
the  Interim.  Albany,  Hudson,  Bullhlo,  Whitehall,  and 
other  towns  on  these  canals,  are  large  emporiums.  But 
the  principal  part  of  the  trade.  Including  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  state,  centres  in  New  \ ork  city 
(which  see). 

The  LrgiUAtmrt  consists  of  a senate  of  33  members, 
elected  for  4 years,  and  a house  of  representatives  of  138 
■nerns..  chosen  annually.  The  state  Is  divided  into  H 
senate  districts,  each  entitled  to  send  4 senators ; and 
I -4th  part  of  the  senate  is  elected  annually.  The  go- 
vernor and  licut.-gnvemor  are  elected  for  3 years ; the  i 
latter  presides  in  the  senate,  where  he  has  a casting  vote. 
The  right  of  suffrage  Is  enjoyed  by  every  white  male  d« 
tixrn  i^re  3)  years  of  age.  wlm  has  resided  for  13  I 
months  in  the  state,  and  for  6 months  in  the  co.  for  which  I 
he  ofllert  to  vote ; anil  persons  of  colour  possessed  of  a ! 
clear  fVcehold  of  the  value  of  ^ dollars.  The  solan  of  I 
(he  govemoe  is  4.ntXI  dulls,  a year ; and  the  pay  or  the 
lleiiL -governor  6 dolts.,  and  of  senators  and  r^resenta- 
tivesSdnIls.eachaday.duringthesession.  The  ledslature  j 
meets  anmuUly  at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
unless  otherwise  ordert'd.  For  judicial  purposes  the  state 
is  dirided  into  8 districls  corresponding  with  the  senate 
diftricts ; in  each  of  which  is  a circuit-court,  with  a 
judge  having  a salary  of  1,350  dolls,  a year.  There  is  a 
civil  and  criminal  court  in  each  ca.  Iierides  mayors'  and  I 
justices'  courts  In  the  (owns.  The  superior  courts  are  a 
ciMirt  of  chancery,  vlre-chaneellor'sowirt,  supreme  court, 
arwi  superior  court  for  the  city  of  New  York.  The  chan< 
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ctl!i»r  and  superior  Jod^s  are  appolnleil  hy  the  pnvernor 
and  senate,  and  htiUI  uthce  during  apiiroved  runtinri.  or 
until  the  nge  of  GO  : the  inferior  judges  «r»-  Mp|>'Hi;led  by 
(he  same  authnrite*  for  (be  term  of  &y<*ars.  'J'iie  enmimm 
law  of  Fngland, thiHigh  wnh  variuu*  modilicatimis.  forma 
the  basis  of  (he  junsprudenre.  There  are  3 urtneinai 
state  prisons;  at  Auburn  (whUb  see),  and  at  8itig-smg 
on  the  Hudson,  about  35  m.  above  New  York.  They  are 
both  conducted  on  the  same  jdan  ; the  former,  at  U>e  eiui 
of  1838,  had  G16  inmates,  and  the  latter  842. 

The  prlDcipal  rellglnus  sevts  are  the  I'reshyterUiis, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists ; the  Fpifcupaliaiu  and  Dutch 
Keformed  are  also  numerous.  1 he  FplMroitaliaas  have 
a theological  seminary  at  Now  York,  the  Fresbyterians 
at  Auburn,  the  Baptists  at  Hamilton,  mhI  toe  Lu- 
therans at  Hartwlck.  In  no  state  Is  public  instruction 
more  fully  carried  out.  There  Is  a school  fund,  which 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  l,‘<78,liG9  dolls.,  the  produce  uf 
which  If  distributed  among  the  townships  on  coudiiiun 
of  their  railing  a sum  equm  to  (hat  which  they  rrceivetl 
from  the  state.  The  whole  of  these  sums  are  expend- 
ed in  payment  of  teachers'  wages ; the  erection  of 
school-nmises,  the  establishment  uf  libraries,  ^c.  I>eing 
at  the  charge  of  the  school  districts.  The  numlier  uf 
children  between  5 and  16  in  the  various  schuol  dis- 
tricts amounted.  In  1h38,  to  564,7181.  of  whom  fV»7.W0,  or 
about  1 In  4 of  the  whole  pop.,  were  receiving  Inslrnc- 
tioD.  in  each  of  the  6 senatorial  districts,  an  acaib my 
for  teachers  has  been  established  at  the  public  ex]K-iisi>. 
There  are  also  between  GO  and  70  high  sch<M>l«,  iM-sitica 
Columbia,  Union.  Hamllum,  ami  Geneva  coUe^ics,  amt 
Sew  Y'ork  university.  As  an  iDdicalion  of  Uie  literars  as  * 
tivity  that  prevails,  it  may  be  mentlnned  (lust,  so  far  bai  k 
as  I N30.neariy  340  nemspapers  were  published  In  the  sut« , 
16  of  which  were  Issued  dailr.  ( haritable  Institutions,  r« 
lunatic  asylums  at  Utica,  lilackwairs  islaiul,  lilooininK- 
dale,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums,  M.  are  nume- 
rous. Paupers  are  supported  by  a rate  on  the  counties  to 
which  they  respectively  Iwlong,  and  are  under  the  cai<* 
of  superintendents  of  (Itc  poor.  In  each  co.  is  a |Hiot- 
house,  to  which  a farm  of  about  G.tkiO  acres  is  ottaslmi. 
In  1K36,  there  were  ST.IUHi  pau|>ers,  the  antuuut  ex- 
pended for  their  relief  Iwing  liixi.iun  dolla  ; the  average 
expense  of  each  nautHT  was  32j  dolls,  a rear  : the  value 
of  the  paapers’ labour,  3'2.l24dolls.  Slavery  d«>es  uot 
exist  in  this  state  ; but  the  Blacks  are,  uotwithstondiny. 
regarded  as  an  Inferior  and  degraded  class.  The  militui 
consists  of  3 divisious  of  cavalry.  4 of  artillery,  3 of  riilc. 
men.  and  33  of  infantry ; the  whole  comprising,  in  la:«>, 
l92,(KN)men.  With  certain  exceptions,  ail  able-lnxliid, 
free,  white,  male  citixens  between  IH  at^  45  years  of  age. 
are  subject  to  military  duty.  The  total  amount  uf  rc.kl 
and  personal  property  in  the  state,  in  IS39.  was  rstfmaUNl 
at  654.324,017  dull*.,  having  increased,  since  Ih;(*>,  by 
more  than  l-.5th  of  its  then  amount.  The  aggreg^ic  tax 
levied  for  town  and  OHintry  expenses  in  IK.'9  was 
3,148,931  dolls.  The  total  debts  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  Y'ork.  in  1839,  amounted  to  vG,4U7.3.'ll  dulls,  t'f 
this,  the  canal  driu  amnunted  to  13,4m,373  dolls.,  (ho 
whole,  except  M3,271>  dolls,  bearing  interest  at  5 per 
cent 

i/fs/ory.«- This  cmintry  was  6rst  explored  In  IG09.  hy 
the  Knglish  narig.itor,  ifudson.  tlicii  iu  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  K.  1.  Compnuy.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
soon  alterwards,  under  ilto  name  of  Now  Netherlands: 
but  was  conquered  by  the  Fugltth  In  1G«>4,  and  bostow***! 
by  Charles  11.  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On  the  asccssioii 
or  the  latter.  It  reverted  to  the  crown.  New  York  siu- 
Ulned  an  Important  part  In  the  revolutionary  war:  Its 
ItkdepeiMlenco  dates  from  30th  April.  1777.  It  sends  40 
representatives  to  congress.  {Sev  \ork(iatftUfr,  Ih3<>; 
Amrricim  Aimmuick,  1M.V> — 1H4I;  ^ritari's  7Arcr  IVum 
As  America  ; hmcyc.  Anu  n'eana  ,■  iiurra^'s  Anryc.  qf 
Gcm.,  Aroer.  Kdit. ; Fitni,  Filkm,  Darbp,  i[c.) 

Niw  Y'oag,  the  largest  and  must  populous  city, 
principal  sea-port,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  tho 
U.  States  ; cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  S.  extreuiily  of 
Manhattan  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hmlson  river, 
on  tho  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ; lat.  of  the  t'lty  Hall,  40^'  42' 
43*^  N.,  Uiog.73^  .50' 40"  W.  Pop., in  1840,313.334.  Tlie 
island,  which  Is  long  and  narrow,  has  S.  New  York  Bny. 
comprising  (he  wstuary  of  the  Hudson,  K.  Ixmg  hUitd 
HuuimI.  and  W.  the  llutUon,  all  having dwp  water : on  the 
N.  it  it  bounded  by  a narrow  channel,  called  Haericm 
river,  across  which  are  several  wooden  bridgv’s.  The  ap- 
proach to  (he  dty  by  sea  is  very  fine,  the  shores  of  the  bay 
being  wooded  down  to  the  water's  «dge.  and  thickly  studdtd 
with  Carms,  villages,  arKl  country-seats.  The  view  of  the 
city  itself  from  the  bay  is  less  pre|KMscsslng ; for  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built,  thougn  unduh-aing,  Ireing  i>«> 
where  considerably  elevatnl,  hut  little  of  It  is  vUibSc 
from  the  water;  an<l  it  has  no  very  striking olijrct  luarrest 
the  eye.  Jt  Is  of  a triangular  shape,  bearing,  hi  this  re- 
spect, some  resemblance  to  Coiivlantlnople.  I'he  nld«  ot 
portion  of  the  city,  at  the  apex  or  8.  extremity  of  the 
triangle,  has.  notwithtUindiiig  the  iinjiortant  improve- 
ments erterted  oflatc  years.  luHiiy  narrow,  crookeil  and 
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IrKonrmlwt  ; bol  In  nil  the  mnrf  mod<»rTi  j»«r- 

tlons  the  itrcKk  are  broiul  anil  itrnifil)l.  wi<l  frivierHlIy 
cro««  each  other  at  right  angtes.  t he  I'fpMmt  circuit  of 
New  York  1»  afwnit  “m.  Bro.vlwar.  the  piimipal  airret, 
U a long  ant]  s)Mcinii»  avcTiue.  ho  it.\n  witUh,  rxtemliiig  In 
a ktraight  line  through  its  centre  for  nearly  3 m.,  its 
upper  or  more  northerly  portion  itring  llneti  with  very 
hvidsotne  houtc«.  This  u the  favnurlte  promenade; 
and  when  the  entire  plan  of  the  city  is  ron)tilei><d,  it 
will  extend  t«i  Hm.  In  length.  Many  of  the  *hop*  or 
Stores  In  the  Broadway  and  other  pr1nci;>Al  streeU  are 
highly  ornamented,  and  are  flltec]  up  with  plale-gUss 
windows  similar  to  those  of  I.#ond>>n.  On  one  side  the 
Broadway  is  an  often  spare,  of  about  4 (according  to 
Brailford  11)  acres,  plantisl  with  Iret  t.  and  latrr«ei-ted 
hy  walks,  having  the  rity*haU  in  it*  c'etdre;  and  at 
the  S.  endol  the  same  great  thoroughfare  is  a vacant 
spare  called  the  Battery,  commanding  a line  view  <»t  the 
liar,  and  much  resorted  to  by  all  clu*»es.  Hudson  and 
Washington  Squares  are  (lie  principal  squartn  already 
finished  i but  others  have  been  planned  hi  parts  of  the 
town  that  are  not  yet  completed  ; certHlnly.  nowever,  in 
constructing  the  city,  too  few  <^ii  siuircs^iave  been  left 
for  (he  health  and  rrcrealloit  of  the  inhabs.  Mr.  Stuart 
salt.  **  The  dwr»IUtig-hotise«  in  the  central  parts  are.  as 
I was  told,  as  high-priced  as  in  the  best  squares  in  Kdin* 
burgh.  The  pavement  all  nverthe  city  is  generally  go<jd, 
and  the  side  pavements  are  broailer  than  in  British  cities. 
1'hr  outside  of  the  brick  iiuildings  is  almiHt  alwavs  kept 
puinted.  which  give*  them  a clean,  fresh,  and  cheerful 
Mpp«‘aranre.  The  buildings  for  public  institutions,  and 
the  churches,  seem  quite  as  numerous  as  in  British  cities, 
when  thedifferonre  of  pop.  is  taken  iotu  acrnunl.  INrre 
are  abotit  l»M)  fin  l>07.  I40)  churches.  Man^  of  these 
are  large  ; tiut  there  is  nothing  in  their  archllcrture  par- 
ticularly r<‘quiring  notice.  Tnere  is  no  building  to  twar 
any  thing  like  a cotnnarison  with  St.  Martin's  church  in 
I.ondon.  tlie  front  of  the  Hegl»ter  Ottlce  in  KdiiilmrKh.  or 
lliat  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  iii  BarU  : but  thert*  are 
churches  and  public  buildings  in  all  those  cities  uf  rerrnt 
erection  quite  ai  deficient  In  good  taste  as  any  In  New 
York.  In  short,  though  there  be  no  very  fine  tmUding* 
in  this  city,  there  U not  much  to  hurt  the  eye  of  the 
fastidious.'  (Tkrer  Y^ari  in  .Imiy^icn,  i.Ki — *i4.)  The 
city  hall.  In  wliich  the  courts  are  held,  is  the  only  very 
imiHtsIng  building.  It  Is  'iOh  ft.  in  length,  by  10^  ft.  In 
depth,  and  6^fl.  In  height,  being  enclosed  within  a 
moxsive  iron  railing.  It  has  a front  of  w-liUe  marble, 
and  an  Interesting  eoilcclion  of  portr.iits,  biikts,  &c. 
of  the  presidents  aitd  other  distinguirhed  ciliiens  of 
the  .States.  Near  the  hall  is  a neat  huildmg,  fir- 
merly  a gat»l.  but  at  present  appropriated  to  city  nffin's  ; 
ami  in  the  rear  is  a range  of  brick  buildings,  now  railed 
the  New  York  In»lltutiou.  and  occupied  b>  the  Literary 
atui  I'hiloRophical  S»*c;ety.  the  Aroerlraji  Academy  of  the 
Flue  .Arts,  Ac.  The  buildlii|t  for  tiic  “ Cnlversity  of  the 
ettv  t'f  Sew  York,"  in  Washington  S<ju:irc.  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  public  e\iifi<*es.  It  Is  of  marble,  in  the  Fng- 
ii*h  crdlegiale  style,  laoft.  wide,  and  lOIMlt.  in  length, 
llie  front  is  dividi'd  Into  five  |>arts.  tlw>  chapel  lielng  in 
tlie  (‘entre.  with  wings,  and  flanked  by  towers  on  either 
side.  The  chapel,  tomew-lmt  similar  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Is  .VA  ft  in  width,  and  ft.  in  depth.  It  has 
octangular  turrets,  and  a window  ISO  ft.  high,  and  34  wkJe. 
t'olumbia  College,  and  Astor  House,  the  largi>st  hotel  In 
the  I'nlon.  built  of  granite.  fglO  ft  by  l-'A  and  having  3f«0 
apartments,  are  well  worth  notice.  Trinity  Church, 
fminded  in  lOtNl,  in  the  (iothir  ktyle,  with  a steeple  I9H  ft. 
in  height ; St.  Paul’s,  with  an  ionic  portico,  and  a spire 
234  ft.  In  height ; SI.  John's, on  the  construction  of  which 
more  than  ViO.fMin  dollars  Inive  lioen  expended ; and  St. 
Patrick's  R.  Cathedral,  the  largest  rhurrn  in  the  city,  are 
the  best  ecclesiastical  e»tifices.  The  city  hotel,  7 stories 
high,  and  comprising  a large  assembly  room  ; A theatres  ; 
the  custom  house,  on  the  model  uf  the  Partbrnon  ; .(he 
city  lyceum,  hospital,  alms'  house.  luidewcU,  gaol.  Ac. 
are  among  the  other  principal  Imlldings.  There  are 
niimeron*  good  hotels  an<l  large  storehouses.  In  respect 
of  cleanliness.  New  York  has  little  to  bcMSt  ofeumparH 
with  an  Kngllih  town.  Ifiere  is  luirdiy  a sink  or  common 
sewer  ill  the  whole  city : the  night-soil  it  collected  in 
pits,  of  which  there  Is  one  In  every  himse,  and  bedngcon- 
veyeil  to  the  nearest  quay,  Is  thrown  Into  the  river  ; Init 
as  these  quays  are  maiie  of  timin'r  with  many  projections, 
a great  deal  of  filth  Is  retainni  about  (hem.  producing  in 
hot  weather  an  abominable  stitich,  and  |arobaldy,  als<i. 
originaMiig  the  yellow  fever  by  which  the  dly  is  some- 
times visited.  Another  great  arawtiark  is  ibe  want  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  This  drficlenev  it  the  more 
serious,  as  great  numbers  of  the  houses  are  \niiit  of  wood, 
and  destructive  fires  are  very  frequent.  A calamity  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  Dec.  IM3.S.  which  destroyed  pro- 
perty to  an  iromenin  amount,  including  the  exchange, 
tire  erection  nf  which,  together  witli  tlw*  ground,  cost 
doll.  Another  exchange  is  now  <|.v]|}  hi  the 
c >tirse  of  tieing  constructed. 

New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of  the  finer t iiailMwirs  in 
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the  world:  it  is  a!»out  H m.  in  length  N.  to  S . and 
has  a breadth  laryttig  up  to  m.  It  may  Ik*  entered 
from  the  ocean  by  thret*  |mss.vgiMi ; the  Narnms.  Last 
River  or  Long  IsLind  Sound,  and  Staten  Islnml  Sound  ; 
but  the  first  is  at  once  the  nml  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quented channel.  The  tvir.  at  the  mouth  of  the  outer 
bay.  between  Sandy  Hn>ik  Point  and  lamg  Island,  liu 
31'ft.  water  at  t-bii  tide  ; and  as  the  water  riss-s  almut  A It., 
the  largest  class  of  ships  may  enter  the  bay.  Within  tho 
h-vr  the  water  in  tlir  outer  and  itmer  liars,  and  in  tho 
Hudson,  la  so  deryi  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden  Ue 
close  to  liie  qii.iys,  aud  may  priKi-evI  to  a great  distance  up 
the  river.  'I  he  nav;gni|nn  of  tlie  Ivny  u Imt  rarely  im. 
I>edevl  by  Ice.  The  gre.»t  strength  of  the  tide  ami  the 
vlrlidlyof  the  oro.in  k«*ep  it  generally  oi»en.  even  wb«*n 
the  ('hrs.t|M'ake  and  Dei<iW.tro  biys  are  frnxi*n  over.  In 
the  liay  near  the  city,  are  OoveriHir's.  Ibnilow’s.  and 
KIMs's' IslaiKis,  all  strongly  furtitied  ; and  other  (ortlti- 
catioiis  are  eri*cteil  on  the  adjacent  shores  guarding  tlic! 
approach  to  the  city.  The  navigation  in  entering  the 
hariKHir  Is  extremely  easy,  and  were  It  not  for  the  risk  of 
viliatiiig  ship-iiituranres.  the  services  of  pil«>ls  would 
seldom  be  reqtiirevl.  A light-house  is  erecl^  on  Saivdy- 
hook  Point,  and  there  are  two  «>thers,  about  3fJb  ft.  anart- 
4 m.  S.  by  K.  the  foregoing,  and  ‘J-Vi  It.  ab«»ve  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A fourth  ligiit-housp  st.xodv  on  Staten  I»l.ind, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  N.irrowi.  Vessels  tuail  and  unioacl 
at  the  wharfs  on  Imtii  sides  of  the  city,  which  are  von- 
tmiially  crowded  with  shipping. 

Mfam  qf  Inl^mni  Communiemi-m  rmd  rofmwrrcc.— 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  fcU  in  the  Hudson  so  far  as  Troy, 
IfiO  m.  alkove  New  York,  and  large  vessels  ascend  to 
Albany,  a little  below  'i'rov.  alToiding  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities for  the  transport  oT  prmhict:  from  and  to  Itie 
Interior.  These  natural  advantages  are  trifling,  however, 
comp^cd  with  those  which  have  l-een  confrrntl  on  New 
York  by  the  system  nf  cuials  and  railways  with  which 
she  is  connectevi.  These,  at  shown  in  the  previous 
article,  have  m.xde  her  the  grand  eir.p<*rium  of  a v.xst  rx* 
lent  of  fertile  terrllorv,  and  have  given  her  an  extent  i.f 
Internal  navigaliun  inferior  only  to  that  euji>yrU  by  New 
firleani  and  one  or  two  other  cities.  .She  is  now.  In  fact, 
not  merely  the  port  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  but  in  a 
great  measure  also  of  I'pper  f 'anada,  and  uf  the  states  of 
filiio,  Michigan.  Indiana,  Ac.  Not  only  does  the  Ktie 
canal  place  her  In  direct  cotnmunleation  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  tl<e  lakes,  but  the  latter,  beicg 
mnnoctod  by  the  fuilo  and  Wabash  canals,  it  t«  of  every- 
day occurrence  that  goods  laden  at  New  York  and  sent 
up  the  Hudson,  find  their  way,  w ithout  being  untlupia-d. 
to  the  emporiums  on  the  Mississippi  and  Musomt.  ami 
even  to  New  Orleans,  and  conversely  I in  r-oanquemt* 
of  these  exlrawdinary  fadlittes.  the  trade  of  New  Yoik 
U very  extensive ; and  it  will  necessarilv  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  populalum 
nf  the  vast  runutrics  of  which  she  is  the  prmci|>al  en- 
trejiAi. 

'i'he  value  of  the  merchandise  anniully  loaded  ai.d 
unloadtHl  In  Che  p»*t  of  New  Yurk  U estimalcsl  at  from 
IHO  to  'iUO  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels 
in  the  port  ill  the  Inisy  si  osuo  varies  from  WiO  to  HOn, 
exclusive  of  aimut  Gii  steamers.  The  number  of  arrivals 
from  foreign  |>orts  amounie«t.  in  l<Mi  to  1.7141.  <uvd  the 
roasting  arrivals  exceed  S.iXM>.  I'he  total  value  uf  the 
imports  Into  the  I'nited  .States  In  the  year  ending  the 
S'ltn  Septemlier.  KtP.  ami'untcd  to  IG'i,<>‘.lV,l3'i  doMs..  i*f 
which  no  less  than  i»U.Mvj.43K  dolls,  were  Imported  Into 
New  York  I 'I  lie  imports  com)>rise  an  infinite  varu*iy 
of  artlcli-s.  The  prlnci(>al  are  cottoni.  woollens,  linens, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  brass  anvi  copjtfr 
manufacturrs,  salt.  Ac.,  from  Great  Britain;  silk,  wine, 
brandy,  AC.,  frinn  France  and  Spain;  sugar  and  coltew 
from  (he  Havannah  and  Rratii ; tea  from  China;  with 
•pices,  indigo,  roehiiieal.  dye  woods,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  value 
of  the  exjmrU  from  New  York  In  the  vi«ar  ending  itm 
^Mth  of  Sept.  liCi‘1,  amouiitei]  to  33,30,01*9  dolls.,  tieIng 
between  l-.’kl  and  1.4lh  part  of  th<*  total  ex|>«>rts  from 
the  Uuit«*d  St.nt*-s.  'ilie  ex|>orts  priuciiwilly  consist  of 
wheat,  flour,  torn,  rice,  and  cotton  ; beef.  pork.  iKitler, 
drieil  fifth,  aiul  all  sorts  of  provisions ; furs,  tobarcti, 
coarse  cotton*,  and  other  manufartured  good*,  luintver, 
Ac.  The  great  exieti  of  im|H»rtt  into  N*-vr  York  over 
the  exports  )i  wrounted  for  by  the  fart,  that  while 
mostly  all  articbi  of  export  from  tho  Western  slates 
are  sent  down  tlie  Mississippi,  to  be  shipped  at  New 
Orloans.  the  greater  |Mrt  nf  the  more  valuable  articles 
brought  from  abroad,  and  tWtinevi  for  theconsiitnptinn  of 
the  same  states,  are  principalty  lm)Hirted  Into  N<*w  York. 

Tlie  loiujage  of  New  York  Is  gn-aler  ilian  that  of 
Liver|MK>i.  or  of  anv  «»ther  pf»rl.  with  the  single  ea- 
CrptloO  of  London.  The  regitieml  tonnage  lielongirvg  tn 
the  |M»rt  on  the  3i<th  of  Sept.  1H3K.  amounted  (u4'J(i.97i 
tons  : and  on  the  ;imh  of  Sept.  1^).  it  amounted  to 
LH1.301  Inns;  N’iiig  atvove  l-'db  p.vrt  of  the  entire 
ioiinage  nf  the  L'nibtl  States.  Subjoim-vl  are  s«vine  state- 
meitift  re*)Mi-tiug  the  navigation,  Ac.,  r>f  Newi  Y’ork  in 
1k>,  ard  oilier  reient  years  . — 
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The  coniiminlcatlon  of  New  York  with  Liverpool,  j 
Londoa,  Havre,  Kin  de  Janeiro,  and  those  foreign 
ports  with  which  she  has  tbe^reatest  intercourse,  is  . 
principalljr  kept  up  bjr  lines  of  packet  ihiM,  the  pro*  i 
perty  of  New  Y'ork  merchants.  These  snips  sail  at  | 
reraW  intervals ; are  fitted  up  with  every  regard  to  | 
aafrtv  and  cnnvenietsre ; and  are,  prob»Uii}*.  the  finest  ' 
and  fastest  soliing  vessels  in  the  world.  Tliejr  vary  in  i 
aise  from  about  iMX)  to  about  K(j(l  tons.  The  speed  and 
regularity  witli  which  they  perform  their  voyagi^s  is  quite 
astonishing.  j 

More  recently  steam  packets  have  been  established 
between  this  country  and  New  Y'ork.  Hitherto,  lmw> 
ever,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  material  advantage 
in  respect  of  speed  over  the  packet-ships,  w hile,  in  re. 
spect  of  security,  they  would  appear  to  be  very  decidedly 
Inferior. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  in  New  Y’ork.  They  arc  all  joint-stork  asso. 
riations ; and  the  partners  in  most  of  them  are  liable 
only  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  It  is  neeiHcsi  to 
dwell  on  the  state  of  these  concerns.  Fvery  Itody  knows 
that  the  banking  Bystt*m  of  the  t'niced  .States  is  a dis- 
grace toactviiis^  country.  It  seems,  in  f.irt.  to  have 
every  quality  that  a banking  system  shmild  not.  and  not 
one  that  it  should,  have ; and  has  over  and  over  again 
overspread  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  innumerable 
advantages,  with  hankruptry  and  ruin.  The  New  York 
banks  are  probably  about  the  best  In  the  Union  ; but.  In 
common  with  the  others,  ihrr  are  every  now  and  then 
stopping  payments,  and,  speaking  geiierallr,  are  in  the 
most  unsalisiart/iry  condition.  Tnere  is  nothing,  iiHh'ed, 
so  indispensalile  in  America  as  a tliorough  and  radical 
refnnn  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country:  and 
till  tliey  be  placed  on  a toUlly  different  footing,  those  fo. 
reigners  who  invest  c.-tpHtl  in  them  may  be  fidrly  said  to 
have  more  wealth  than  discretion. 

In  1K15  the  city  was  divided  into  ll>  wards,  each  elect* 
ing  annually  an  alderman  and  assistant  alderman.  These 
together  form  the  common  council,  but  meet  in  two  ' 
chambers,  one  called  the  Hoard  of  Aldermen,  and  the  ! 
other  the  Hoard  of  Assistants.  The  mayor,  formerly  ' 
appointed  hr  the  governor  and  senate  of  the  state,  has,  : 
Since  IH34,  dctii  appointed  t>y  the  eh'Cturs  of’ the  city. 
The  ctiunril  possi^sses  the  legislative  power  in  the  city, 
subject  to  the  approbation  or  the  mayor  ; but  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  sanctitm  any  ordinance,  it  may  be  p.-used 
by  a majority  of  the  whole  ntimber  of  the  members 
oi  each  b^rd.  Tlie  courts  of  the  city  are  — the  superior 
court  ; court  of  common  pleas ; ronrts  of  general  and 
S|>erial  sessifrns  ; the  marine  roiirl ; a police  court,  with  .1  , 
magistrales ; and  7 j«isllres'  courts.  The  university, 
chartered  in  Kll.  and  o^terred  for  students  In  IKli.  is 
subj«^‘t  to  the  Inspection  of  31  regents.  Including  the 
governor  and  tlenienant-govrmor  of  (lie  state,  who  have 
,|K)wrr  to  liis|M*ct  ail  colleges  and  school*  therein;  but 
Iniemally  it  is  governi*d  by  a council  of  33  shareholders, 
with  the  mHV'Yr  and  I menibers  of  tbe  common  couecil 
for  the  lime  being.  It  has  a chancellor  .iiYd  Ifi  professors, 
and  allbrds  iusiruetion  in  ail  the  itsn.al  branches  of  ge. 
neral  K'ience.  Tlie  utdver*itv  course  Includes  a periiMl 
of  four  years  for  tlie  degrw  of  B.  .A . The  pi  ice  of  tuition 
for  the  whole  course  is  tsf.  a year,  or  for  single  tiranchcs 


4/.  lOv.  each.  In  IMO  it  had  M5  students,  (''iliiii’bia 
College,  formerly  King’s  College,  cslablisheti  in  IT.Vt,  h;u 
a presid^  and  fO  other  professors.  alM<u(  140  students,  a 
library  of  14/MO  vuls.,  and  an  estate  valued  at  upwards  of 
40U.OUO  dolls.  The  city  has  also  an  episco{tal  seminar,  and 
various  ocher  sectarian  high  schools  ; a college  of  phy- 
sicians : the  American  and  Now  Y'ork  lyr<'ums;anhtstori. 
cal  and  philosophical  library’.and  mercantile  library  ; me. 
dical,  law.  agricultural,  horticultural,  typographical,  mu. 
sicaJ.  and  numerous  other  learned  socletW,  witn  extensive 
libraries  and  reading-rooms;  a chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade,  .American  Irtstitute  fur  domestic  iiKlustry  ; 
and  mechanics'  inititutt's,  academies  of  the  flr>e  arts  and 
drawing,  a repository  of  arts.  Ac.  Sixty-two  newspapers, 
of  whi^  14  were  iutted  daily,  were  published  in  New 
York  in  lH3d.  The  New  York  huspitah  into  which  l.7ftt 
patients  were  received  in  Ih37,  and  Bellevue  Hospital, 
are  the  principal  of  the  numeruus  institutions  for  medical 
relief.  There  are  admirable  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; a society  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents ; a fund  termed  *'  l^ng  Island 
Farms,'*  for  the  provision  of  destitute  children ; 4 savings’ 
banks ; and  a great  variety  of  other  usclul  public  institn- 
tiuns.  Few.  If  any,  cities  have  inerraseu  in  nop.  and 
wealth  so  rapidly  as  this.  In  the  value  of  the  real 

property  w ithin  the  city  was  estlotated.  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment,  at  dolls.,  and  that  of  the  prrson.vl 

properly  at  «2>,<iU9,.V«2  dolls.,  exclusive  of  |»ropc‘rly  U*- 
longing  to  the  coiporation,  and  of  the  estates  and  pro- 
perties of  the  various  churches,  schools,  and  universities. 
The  city  det>t.  In  ISSO,  amounted  to  dolls. 

(<4mer.  /tltfianaclc,  IMI.) 

llie  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  immediately 
opposite  to  New  York,  bears  the  same  relation  to  tbe 
latter  that  Pera  and  Galata  do  to  Constantinople.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground,  and  is  Uid  out,  like  New  York, 
In  streets  running  at  right  angles  toeaciMilher.  Its  f>op  , 
which,  in  IK30,  was  I.1.U34.  hM  rijicn,  in  IfiiO.  to 
It  has  a navy-yard,  a handsome  city-hall,  17  churches,  a 
municipal  court,  which  sits  daily,  3 lyceuras,  an  academy, 
a cnllegUte  institute  for  young  ladies,  many  good  private 
schmils,  several  hanks,  insurance  companies,  attd  la'nevo- 
lent  societies.  It  has  a steam  cotton  factory,  many  card- 
ing machines,  some  clotli-finUhing  works,  lead-works, 
dlilillnies,  rope.walks,  morocco-leather  factories,  Ac.; 
and  It  a place  of  considerable  trade.  Steara-lKMitB  ply 
continually  between  it  oitd  New  York,  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a railroad  13  m.  in  length  with  Jamaica,  in  thi‘ 
interior  of  I^ng  Island.  On  Aug.  *>•.  1770,  the  Drilisti 
pained  a victory  over  the  American  forces  on  Brooklyn 
heights,  which  gave  New  York  Into  their  hands  ; of 
which  city  they  retained  possession  till  17*4- 

New  York,  under  the  name  of  New  AmsterdaTn,  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  Ib3l.  being  given  with  the  rest 
of  the  colony  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  ltWV4.  In  1673  It  was 
re-takm  by  the  Dutch  ; but  in  the  sucrt'evtlng  year  it  foil 
^ again  into  the  hands  of  the  Rngli«h.  It  was  (he  scene  of 
' n'veral  of  the  events  that  preceditl  the  outbrc.'ik  of  the 
revolution  ; and  the  fird  ctnigress  of  the  V.  States  imdi-r 
j the  new  constitution  was  held  in  it  In  I7al».  {S'ftr  Yurk 
I (fOx.  ; /Imrrieitn  AimtiTuirk  I Prifrfi  dmgi  qf  tkf 
I Siat.  Soc.;  Stuarl ; Fapen,  published  by  t.on- 

I gross.) 

j NIAGARA  (RIVKR  and  FALI..S  OF).  The  river 
' of  Niagara  is  that  portion  of  the  great  river  St.  Ijswrtmce, 

I in  N.  America,  th^U  extends  between  laikev  l->ie  and  On- 
I tario.  the  level  of  the  former  being  334  ft.  above  that  of 
the  latter.  'Dte  Niagara  river  Issues  from  the  N.K- 
extremity  of  l.ake  Frie.  at  Klark.rm*k,  rw^ar  Btilhilo, 
where  It  is  t m.  wide,  and  runs  norihw.ird  abfiut  33  m., 
embracing  in  it*  course  numerous  islamis.  ntwl  running 
over  a high  H^lge  *»f  ro<-k*.  forms  the  (rreaf  Fa//s.  the 
must  stupendous  caUrart  In  the  wmld.  On  flowing 
out  of  the  upper  lake,  the  river  is  almost  on  a level  with 
its  banks ; so  that  any  conshlerabie  rise  of  its  leret  would 
make  it  lay  under  water  the  adj.vcent  fiat  country  of 
Upl»cr  Canada  on  the  \V.,  and  of  the  state  of  New  York 
on  the  K.  {Hairs  America,  I.  179.)  For  3 n».  from  Lake 
Krie  it  has  a rapid  current ; but  it  then  tteemne*  smn<iib 
and  placid,  and  continues  so  till  within  a mite  of  the 
Fall*.  About  5 m.  from  Buffalo  the  river  widen*,  form- 
ing several  islands,  one  of  which,  railetl  (irand  Iv'niHl, 
13  m.  In  length,  mmprives  afoivc  17, acre*.  Navy 
Island,  belonging  to  the  British,  has  an  extent  of  304 
acres:  the  re«t  are  much  smaller.  Atwrtit  3m.  fo-low 
Navy  Island,  im  the  left  or  Canadian  bonk,  the  river  re- 
ceives the  Chtppawa.  which  it  connected  with  the  \Nci- 
land  canal,  the  artificial  ch.vnriel  of  rorntminir-atinn  be. 
tween  the  umicr  and  lower  l.xke,  (.Ve  14.3  ) The 
shores  on  ctiher  side  are  hut  thinly  settb'd  lU-lsrev'ii 
HuffAln  and  the  FalU,  a distance  of  21  m.,  there  are  only 
4 villages,  two  on  either  side.  A few  farm-hnii«e*  are 
dispersed  here  and  there;  hvil,  for  the  m«nt  part,  the 
banks  arc  covere«l  with  forests.  **  The  river.  Iteforn 
re.xchlng  the  fall*,  is  propellev!  w Ith  gre.it  rapiiUly  ; lieing 
a mile  hr<Md,  alKmt  3r»  ft.  dec;*,  .and  hav  ing  a «b*scent  of 
of  .AO  ft.  in  half  a mile.  An  i*l.*nd  at  the  very  verge  of 
1)  ,1  3 
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the  rat&rarC  dlriJet  U Into  2 ihcrU  nf  WAtcr : one  of 
tlu'M*.  ralloil  (he  liorM>'»hi>e  Fail,  on  (hr  title, 

it  t>UO  yardl  wltfe.  and  ]r«4  ft.  in  p«'r(it*nd>t  ul<u' depth  ; 
the  other,  called  ihv  American  FaiU.  bring  about  2<i0 
jrardt  in  wUlth.  ami  IG4  ft.  in  height.  The  linwlth  of 
the  Island  it  abi.>ut  AOn  \ardt,  'riiit  great  tluH-t  uf  water 
It  precipitated  over  a leiigeof  hard  limrttone  in  hori- 
lontal  strata,  below  which  Is  a foinewhat  greater  thick' 
net*  of  soft  shale,  which  decays  and  rruuiblei  a«af 
more  rapidiv  thaji  the  former  stratum.  that  the  lal- 
rareuui  rock  forms  an  ovetivanging  nrass.  iiroi<*ctiug 
40  ft.  or  more  above  the  hollow  space  bclow.*^ 

Geotogy,  L 2CI.)  *1  he  depth  of  the  water  is  much 

greater  on  the  Cana>tlan  th.tn  on  the  American  tide ; 
and  hence,  while  thr  scarcelv  hidden  rocks  beluw  (be 
American  Fall  cauK*  (he  to  be  broken  into  foam, 

the  deep  greeo  hue  uf  the  billow*  beneath  the  Horse- 
shoe  Fall  it  but  slightlj  changed  by  the  en'sts  rising 
above  them.  “ The  Hnest  view  of  tlie  fall*,  perhaps.  Is 
from  the  table  rock  on  the  Caikndian  shore,  and  fruiii  the 
banks  almvc  IL  Another  guoii  view  is  from  a boat 
crossing  the  river  200  or  3o0  yards  beluw  the  falls,  b><lh 
of  which  are  thus  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
rapidi,  however,  are  best  seen  frnen  (aoat  Island,  to 
which  a very  ingeniously  constructed  and  strong  rough 
bridge  hat  Itecn  thrown,  on  the  American  sule,  over 
rA|tid*  and  great  blocks  of  rock.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  the  r<Kk»,  projecting  into  the  river  200  ft.  or 
300  ft.,  imiaediatelf  over  the  falU.  are  arcf>ssiblc  by  a 
tecomt  wooden  bridge,  Iwlow  which  the  water  runs  with 
fearful  velocity.  From  the  rocks,  the  view  over  the  pre- 
cipice and  great  fall  is  terrific,  absolutely  ap|utlling:  at- 
tiiuugb  the  prodigious  volume  uf  the  lumhling  waters  is 
not  so  appa^nt  at  this  s|k>(  a«  from  the  table-rock  and 
thr  boat.*'  Am4  rica.i.  140.) 

The  bank*  rise  from  the  ravine  iierpt'ndicnlarly  above 
the  river  upwards  uf  IMifl.,  and  ht-nce  artirirlal  means 
are  necessary  fur  elft'cting  a descent  to  the  water’s  edge. 
.Spiral  staircases  have  Uvn  constructed  both  on  the 
Canadian  and  American  sides;  liesiJes  which, a third  was 
constructed.  In  at  the  lower  end  of  tioat's  Island, 
f<tr  the  purpose  of  dt*sccmting  to  a ledgu  actually  under- 
neath tnc  fall.  By  these  means  the  traveller  U cnaliled 
to  view  the  falling  waters  In  almost  every  novvlble  di- 
rection. **  The  overwhelming  sensations,  wllii  which  the 
Bp.'ctalor  ran  hardly  fail  to  b<^  affii.'U'tl,  are  prr>ducrd  by 
the  Immense  HckmI,  precipitating  at  least  IOO.ti(X>.(iUU  tons 
per  (nliiute.  as  well  as  by  the  slupM-miout  ma»!>  and  over- 
powering force  of  the  roaring  ami  falling  waters.  Kvery 
surrounding  object,  imh't'd,  iv  viewed  with  iiidllTerence, 
while  (he  mind  is  wholly  absurlwd  in  ihc  coul«'inplatiim 
of  a s|iectacle  so  subhme,  surpa>-siug  in  m.d«'*ty  and 
grandrut  and  power  all  the  works  of  nature  that  liavr 
ever  arresteti  the  att«-n(i-m  or  presented  ihcmM-dvrs  to 
ihii  iin.igliiation.  ‘ To  f irm  a faint  idea.'  said  the  late 
tlovernur  iMorrU,  ' of  the  great  rata^riet  of  Niagara, 
fancy  to  yourself  the  Frith  of  Forth  iiishmg  wratiiiully 
down  a tle<*p  descent,  leaping  in  fuam  over  a prr|>endicular 
rock  I7A  ft.  high,  then  tluwiiig  away  In  the  seiubUnce  uf 
milk,  from  a vast  basin  of  emerald.  You  will  thus  have 
some  notion  of  the  unparalleled,  the  |fetrlfy  iiig  Infliienrr 
with  which  tliese  falls  iniprets  the  beholder:  but,  truly,  as 
the  poet  sar*.  the  eye  of  man  must  see  this  miracle  to 
rumprrhend  iu  or  (he  feelings  it  pruduces."  {Stuart,  1. 
143.)  These  stupendous  falls  have  attracted  and  continue 
to  attract  a large  number  of  vUiters.  in  (mnsequence  of 
which  nuineriMit  large  hotels  have  been  built  on  both 
sides  the  river.  M.iny  private  vUlaa  have  also  lieen 
erected  on  the  Caiiadi.n)  si«h*.  After  the  river  has  pasM-d 
over  the  falls,  its  rliaractcr  is  inmiediately  and  com- 
pletely chaiigeii.  The  waters,  which  had  expandt-il  at 
the  fslls  to  an  entire  width  of  13<Kiydt.,  including  <b>at 
Island,  are  again  contracted  after  ttieir  union  into  a 
stream  not  more  than  IfiOyds.  broad  , um!  the  river  then 
runs  furiously  along  a ilwp  wall-sided  valley,  or  liuge 
trench,  which  has  t^ii  rut  liy  the  contiimevl  action  of 
the  stream  during  the  of  ace*.  The  chCTs  on  both 
sides  are  in  must  plan  es  |H-rtH'ndU  iiUr.  and  the  ravine  I* 
only  perceived  on  approaching  tlie  edge  uf  the  preci]»ice. 

( Hair  $ Surlk  AtMcrica,  I.  I'.'.l,  I'ufi.) 

By  (he  coulinual  destruction  of  the  rocks,  owing  liithc 
eddies  and  spray  rushing  .vgaiiitt  the  soft  shale  strata,  the 
Calls  have  within  the  last  -V)  years  reeetU  d upwards  uf 

l. V)  ft.,  or.  m oUier  words,  the  ravine  ha*  Iseen  prtilouged 
to  that  extent.  Through  tins  deep  chasm  the  Niagara 
flows  w Ith  a constantly  decri'/ulng  velocity  for  about  7 
miles;  and  then  the  table-land,  which  is  almost  on  a 
level  u itli  l4tke  Krie.  suddenly  sinks  down  Att^ui  enstown. 
amt  the  river  emerges  Into  a plain,  comimimg  fur  7 mdes 
to  I jske  Ontario.  There  seems  to  tie  no  reasvHiabh- ground 
for  doubting  that  the  falls  were  once  at  Qiii>eustuwn,  or  7 

m.  below  their  present  position ; and  tiiat.  from  the  force  of 
(he  water  undermining  and  wearing  away  the  rock,  they 
have  receded  from  Quoemtowu  to  where  we  now  find 
them.  This  recession  is  still  going  on,  at  tlie  rate  of 
nearly  60  yards  in  4U  years  ; and  conseQuentiv  they  seem 
destlnwd.to  process  of  lime,  to  reach  lovku  Krir,  whiih. 
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being  only  alKUit  70  ft  In  depth,  would  thus  be  complete  It 
drained.  It  Is  not  unlikely,  however,  lliat,  in  tin*  long 
interval  that  must  thus  iniervene.  some  convulsion  of 
nature  may  occur  to  change  the  com|>arativc  levels  of  (he 
district.  Ilul  siipiKvvtng  this  not  to  occur,  aivd  lliat  the 
falls  recede  to  the  lake,  the  prolmiiiiity  is.  from  the  acru- 
mtil.-itiun  of  mml.  and  the  gradual  filling  up  uf  the  Uko 
that  Is  now  going  on.  that  it*  principal  portion  will  have 
been  previously  cv>iiverted  inlu  dry  land-  {LyrlfM 
(fVt./,,  I-  tF'd. 

SU‘.\BA<ir.\  (J.AKF.  OF),  tlie  most  considerable* 
lake  of  Central  Amcrtra.  comprlsv'd  within  the  state  uf 
Nicaragua,  aud  extending  priuitpally  between  (lie  lltli 
and  12th  deg*,  uf  N.  lat..  and  the  Mth  and  NGth  of  W. 
long  . about  12  m.  in  a direct  line  frum  thr  I’acific.  ami 
W in.  from  the  ('.tribbean  Se.s.  It  Is  of  an  ovil  ihaiie  ; 
lenMh,  N.W.  to  S.K..  about  I3<>  m.;  average  brratith, 
ncrha(w,  about  40  m.  It  has  numerous  cri'eks  and  har- 
iMiurs.  and  several  Islands.  It  receives  a good  many 
rivers,  e*iK?ciall)'  along  its  N-.  N-K.,  and  \V.  tides;  iia 
surplus  waters  are  carried  to  the  Caribbean  Soa  liy  the 
Kio  San  Juan,  w Itich  issue*  frotn  its  K.  cxtri'milj,  and  is 
said  to  be  navigable,  during  the  rains,  througliuut  Its 
whole  extent. 

The  project  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
by  meant  of  the  river  Son  Juan  and  of  a canal  frmn  tlio 
l^e  of  Nicaritgtui  to  the  Paeifir,  has  iH-en  often  mmtted  ; 
and  the  country  certainly  prcM-iits  greater  facilities  for 
eiiecting  this  great  work  than  any  oilier  part  of  Central 
America,  or  than  the  Isthmus  or  Panama.  The  river 
San  Juan,  notwithstanding  it  Is  in  one  fart  impedixi  br 
cataracts.  Is  said,  by  Thomps<in,  to  l>e  available  for  craft 
drawing  3 nr  4 ft.  water,  at  all  limes  of  the  year,  and 
fur  vesM-ls  drawing  from  1ft  to  12  ft.  water  to  from  30  u> 
3.^  league's  from  the  sea.  The  lake  lls«‘lf  is  adapu*d  for 
ships  of  the  largest  burden,  being  16  fathom*  d>  i*p.  Tlic 
dl<itance  between  Its  S.^V.  shore  and  the  Culph  of  p4s- 
payago,  in  (he  Pacific,  is  only  29.Hm  yards,  or  l.fl  m.  ; 
and  though  the  hitervrniiig  country  be  laid  down  in 
many  maps  as  mountainous,  the  greatest  actual  height 
of  any  part  of  it  above  the  levrl  of  the  lake  Is  onir  12ft.! 
as  was  proved  by  a series  of  347  levels,  about  100  yards 
aivart,  taken  in  17*^1.  (See  TkomptuH‘$  duateMaJa. 
Arntrud.  p.  &12 — 6‘JH.)  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  abrnst 
134  ft  , and  iU  bottom  43|  ft.  (Fngl  ) above  the  level  ivf 
the  Pacific  ; but  the  as.  etit  might  jiroliably  be  overcome 
a succession  of  locks.  The  diflereuce  in  the  k-vel  «j>f 
the  two  oceans,  formerly  supposed  to  bo  s«  serious  au 
obstacle  to  (he  undertaking,  was  asceriainetl  by  iliiin- 
boldt  not  to  exceed  20.  or.  at  most,  22  ft.  (/W.  /.'ssoy, 

C 31.)  At  its  west  extremity,  tlie  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
is  connected  by  a small  river  with  tb«  Lake  of  Le«m. 
The  latter.  60  m.  in  lenj^  by  nearly  30  in  breadth. 

Is  said  to  be  also  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largt^t 
ships.  It  is  but  13  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  •'>  from  tlie 
river  Tosta,  which  enters  that  ucean ; and  the  ho|  ;ht 
of  the  iiuerveniiig  ground  ladween  it  and  the  Pac-fic 
is  not  more  thaiiM  ft.  a!>ove  its  own  surface,  which 
last  Is  only  3 ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  Tosta.  In  (lii* 
directiou,  also,  a roininnnirotioo  lias  been  contemplated. 
At  one  periiMt.  a British  company  proposed  connecting 
(he  two  treeanf.  and  it  was  after  words  said  that  (he 
Dutch  government  hail  undertaken  it ; we  liclieve,  how- 
ever, that  no  active  steps  have  been  yet  token  to  carry 
elilieruf  the  al>»ve  rtaiis  Into  execution.  {Thumpaom't 
Guatrmaia  ; (iriHi.  juum.  vl.,  Ac.) 

NICASritO,  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Calabria  I'ltta  II.,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Apemuiues, 

12  m S.  by  NV.  Cosensa.  **  It  is  a straggling  town  of 
liihnbv  , arui  the  seat  of  a bishop  and  a lulv-intcnd- 
ant.  Iis  hiHuet  are  mean,  and  all  roofitl  with  red  tfle*. 

A ruhii'd  CAktle.  on  a conical  hill,  rising  from  amidst  all 
these  n.<Mh-rn  hiiihllng*.  is  that  in  which  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  <-ni|'eror  fredcrick  IL,  was  confined 
for  some  time."  (Ooi'Ca.  7'eicr,  p.33.)  It  has  s>>me 
trade  In  oil.  and  there  arc  many  iniueral  baths  in  its  ' 
vicinity. 

N l(  r.  ( l«;il.  Stzxa.  an  Sicaa.'i  a city  and  sea-f>ort  of 
the  5iardioi.;n  doin.  iu  Italy,  ca|i-.  div.,  arwl  prov  of  Us 
own  name,  on  thr  MtHlitcrranean.  about  6 m F.  fro  a 
the  bar,  the  IjouMilarv  of  the  French  territorr.W  m.  S.W. 
Genoa,  and  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin  ; lat.  43^  4P  1C"  N., 
long.  7®  10'  37'*  K,  Pop.,  iu  IttiH,  of  tlie  town  aud  can- 
ton (ex.  garrison),  33,Ktt.  It  is  lieaulifully  situated  in 
a small  plain  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  maritiine  .4ri<a.  by  which 
it  it  profectiil  fri.ra  the  S’,  and  E.  winds  ; wliile  the  c«kiI 
sea-breeic,  which  prevails  everyday  with  a regularity 
almost  euual  to  (hat  of  a tropical  climate,  niudv  rates  the 
summer  heat.  I'lie  principal  disadv.*nugr  of  its  situa- 
tiun  is  that.  Ivelng  o|>en  <>n  (lie  \V.,it  U exposed,  with 
but  little  protection,  to  the  influrtice  of  the  rntthaL  or 
e.-»/  dc  Ihu.  which  Is  often  keen  and  piercing,  it  is 
eiirirded  by  bastlotud  walls:  and  has  on  the  E.  the 
steep  rocky  hill  of  Monte  Albano,  tiirraouniM  hy  the 
ruins  of  an  old  ra>tle.  The  view  from  this  hill  U very 
fine,  and  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set  (he  island  of  ('orsira  is 
Sometimes  clearly  distinguished,  though  It  b«  suiiic  7U  or 
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AO  m.  Thr  whJrh  is  tinali  and  protwtrxl 

ti  I'irr,  admit*  vf4*>>U  r>f  lUIO  ion*  biirdt'n.  Mill  U 
*Isit('d  by  tbi*  *tfwmT»  from  MartA’illc**  to  ('•t'noa.  Nlr^ 

dhid«d  into  tw*>  |>art«  by  the  rircr  rajflione.  here 
cro*Mnl  by  a eood  *tone  bridge.  The  old  town  ha*  nar* 
nm  mkI  rroidied  street*,  which,  huw«**er,  are  kept  rcr? 
cl  an.  The  new  town  to  the  W.  of  the  rircr  I*  well 
Uid  out  and  handtoine : it  ha*  a •quare  aiirrouiuUM  by 
u|H‘n  arcade*,  and  some  of  the  hcHuca  near  the  tea, 
and  in  the  vicinity,  ire  Terr  *upcrior.  Tlic  cathedral, 
aereral  convent*,  .'t  hospitals,  the  |iovernor'*  residence, 
colloue,  iKibllc  Ubrar)',  theatre,  and  a fine  arch  erecte«i 
In  honour  of  Victor  .Amadeus  111.,  are  the  prinri|>al 
imldic  boiUtInK*  : U ha*  several  hath>e*lAbli»hnients.  and 
and  some  goml  hotels  ; ami  Dr.  Furr  st.vtea  that  the  rent* 
of  house*  and  apartment*  aie  lower  here  than  in  any 
other  place  of  general  resort  on  the  ronllnt  nu  It  ha* 
manuuMrture*  of  ailk  twist,  tnulT.  anap.  ess^'mrs,  |>er- 
fionerr,  ami  paper,  a ti»hcr)'  of  anchovb-*,  and  a con- 
aiderame  ira«le  In  the  ex]>ort  of  oil.  wine,  orange*,  hemp, 
A'.'.,  and  In  the  Importation  of  corn  from  the  lUaik  Sva, 
s lit  fish,  maiiufaciuri'd  gixwl*.  and  colonial  iirmhice.  in 
Klii,  the  value  of  the  import*  ainoiiritetl  to  I2,d43,4.V]  fr.. 
and  that  of  the  export*  to  nearly  at  much.  It  ia  a 
l>ialio|>’*  *ee,  and  the  seat  ofa  rojaJ  council,  and  of  the 
head  court  of  juftlce  for  it*  dlv. 

Nice,  In  common  with  Montpellier,  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  a p^rultarly  g<Mti.\i  climate,  and  Is  accord- 
ingly n-sorteil  to  by  niinuTon*  InT.illds.  e»|>«rl,illy  from 
KugUnd,  during  the  monlha  of  Nnvi;nil>cr.  I)<TrmtM>r. 
Aiul  J.uiuarv.  .Mr.  Forsyth  *ay«.  that  when  he  urrlvr  d 
At  Sice  on  (C  hristmas  Day,  " a soft  .md  balmy  air.  orangey 
growing  In  every  garden,  lodging*  without  a chimney, 
and  Ixtlt  with  rnosqtnliociirt.iin*,  pr(>*4’rled  the  first 
signs  of  Italy."  But  .%t  other  seasons  it  Is  less  snitahle 
for  invalid*.  In  February,  the  c<*»i/  dc  Bui'  b«*gin*  to 
blow  ; and  it  I*  very  trying  to  persona  w ith  delicate  con- 
stitutions. 1'hts  explain*  the  singular  dlscre]Minclea  in 
ti)r  accounts  of  different  travrllcr*  a*  to  the  climate  of 
Nice.  Dr.  Farr  and  Hir  James  Clark,  especially  the 
f'inner,  give  full  and  satisfartory  information  as  to  the 
climate  of  Nice,  and  its  surrounding  locaiitie*.  and  the 
classes  of  invalid*  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a resi- 
dence in  It  A nnhie  road,  conitructed  at  a vast  expense, 
lead*  over  the  Marithne  .kips  from  Nice  to  Turin.  Another 
road,  begun  hy  Napoleon,  but  not  completed  till  |H'/7. 
lead.*  along  the  sea  coast  from  Nice  to  Dmoa;  and  a 
third  riKKl  is  now  about  being  opened  from  Lyons  to 
Nice,  which  will  be  a shorter  and  better  way  of  entering 
Italy  than  h)'  Mont  C'enis. 

Nice  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  colonists  from 
Marseliies.  Cuder  the  Komans,  it  was  originallv  the 
scat  of  a naval  arsenal : but,  under  Augustus,  the  latter 
wo*  transferred  to  Freju*.  Under  the  rrench,  it  waa  the 
cap.  of  the  dep.  Aipn-Mart'limrs.  Among  the  celebrated 
individual*  to  whom  It  haa  given  birth,  are  the  painter, 
Vanbx).  the  astronomer,  Uassioi,  and  Mar«h.il  Maatsma, 
one  of  Napoleon’*  oldest  general*.  <Scc/>r.  Farr'iad- 
tnirabif  (juidt  to  -Vice,  poaaiui  \ Oark  on  CUvtaU,  3d  cd. 
p.  20-i  ) 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a group  in  the  Indl-m  Ocean, 
badween  the  3d  and  lOth  deg*,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  93d  and 
ysth  of  K.  long.,  about  midway  ludween  the  N.  W.  point 
of  Sumatra  and  the  .Andaman  Ifl.xnds,  and  from  ion  to 
130  m.  from  each.  Sambelong  and  t'arnicubar.  the  lor- 
mer  at  the  S.  and  the  latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
groiip.  are  the  principal ; there  are.  however,  about  half 
a dozen  other  Islands  of  tume  consequence,  and  a number 
of  small  Islets.  Most  of  these  isUinds  are  hilly,  and  all 
are  covered  more  or  less  with  dense  wood*  of  enrna-nut. 
arecrt  palm,  and  varioui  tiniber  fret*.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy  to  Furopeant.  and  Is  iny{H>te<l  to 
owe  till*  quality.  In  great  port,  to  the  cxtettslve  «noii- 
t.ineous  decomposition  of  vegetalde  matter.  Tnese 
iitands  are  Inhabited  by  a rare  of  natives  of  the  Iixio- 
i'hinese  stock,  whose  inoffensive  character  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  wild  ferocity  of  their  neighbotirs 
of  the  Andaman  iilniids.  Their  chief  orrii!>atinns 
are  fishing,  rearing  hogs  and  poultry,  a little  ngriciil- 
lure,  and  tralfickbig  atnung  thrmselvia.  and  with 
biri’igners  who  touch  at  the  Nicobar*.  Cotma  and 
lH*t«'l-nuts  are  met  with  in  imuu-nse  qiuintlties,  arnl  most 
of  the  Indian  ships  bound  eastward,  call  here  to  take  in 
a cargo  of  the  former,  which  they  obtain  at  the  rate  of 
4 nuts  for  a leaf  of  tobacco,  and  lOU  for  a yard  of  blue 
cloth.  The  natives  also  exchange  fowls,  hog*,  birds’ 
iK-sts.  arobergrtSf  tortoise-shell,  wild  cinnamon,  sas- 
Mfraa.  Ac.,  for  iron,  tobacco,  cloth. silver  coin. and  other 
KuToj>ean  goods.  They  live  under  a number  of  petty 
rbii-fs;  hut  little  it  known  of  their  internal  economy, 
ru«t«iina,  Ac.,  the  grr.-it  Insalubrity  of  the  climate 
haling  successirrly  broken  up  all  the  establishments 
f'lrme*!  <m  the  Kicobon  hy  the  Dane*,  the  British  mis- 
SMtiarie*.  Ac  . In  the  latter  half  uf  the  Last  century. 
{IlnnnitAm'i  E.  I.  Gax.,^r.) 

NICOLAKFF,  a town  and  river  port  of  European 
ltiii.*ia.  guT.  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  tugul 
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with  the  Bug,  about  20m.  above  where  the  l.ntter  fall*  into 
the  arsliwry  or  liman  of  ti  e Dnl>-i<r,  lat.  4li-  ftH'  VI"  N., 
long.  3V^  (V  21"  E.  l*op.  Nlcolai'ir  waa  finindeil 

in  1790;  and  was  intendini  to  Im*  a great  naval  drp^d.aml 
the  atatinn  of  the  liussian  fleet  in  the  Black  ^a.  It 
stand*  in  an  elevated,  healthy  aitu.itinn,  covers  a large 
extent  of  ground,  and  t*  extremely  wrll  built.  'J'lic 
alre<-it  are  wide,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  private 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  brick,  have  a handsome 
appearance.  Among  the  numerous  public  building.* 
may  lie  specifli'd  the  new  church  or  cathedral,  the  ail 
miralty,  the  lown-houae.  the  marine  bararks,  the  tuv,d 
hospital,  Ac.  In  the  vicinity  Is  an  observatory.  I'he 
oilmiral  commanding  the  fleid  in  the  Black  .Sea  roaide* 
here;  and  here,  also,  are  the  variuut  ottices  connect- 
ed with  this  department  of  the  service,  with  school* 
for  the  inatructioii  uf  pilots,  sbip-bulldcri,  naval  artil- 
lery, Ac. 

NiculaefT  owes  its  existimre  to  Its  river,  which  has  Its 
entrance  without  the  bar  uf  tlie  Dnirpr,  and  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  large  ships  up  to  the  town.  There  are 
extensive  docks  and  yards  for  the  building  of  aldps ; but 
the  latter  are,  notvritlistanding,  mostly  cr>nstru«  tcil  at 
Kherson,  being  sent  thither  to  laid  up,  or,  when  neces- 
sary. reitairiHl.  Still,  however,  Nk-ulai  IT  has  not,  as  Its 
founders  aiitirlpaled,  become  a large,  thriving,  town, 
and  latterly,  Indeed,  it  ha*  l>een  citlicr  stationary  or  has 
retrograded.  This  is  ascrilwible  partly  to  the  want  of 
good  water*,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  flu  I 
caused  by  there  lielitg  no  tiinlwr  in  It*  vicinity;  partly 
to  iti  liarlv-ur  tx-lng,  though  very  sunc'rior  to  that  of 
Kherson.  de«‘ldedly  Inferior  to  that  of  .Sevoatopoi  hi  tho 
(’rlmeo,  at  which  a r>^rt  of  the  fleet  i*  now  always  ata- 
tioned;  and  partly,  and  principally  perhaps  to  the  great 
advantages  enjoyed  by  fKit-sca  as  a eonimerrial  em- 
porium. NleolaelT  is.  In  fad,  nearly  de«Tted  hy  all  the 
mercantile  cla*«,  and  depm<l»  entlrelj  on  the  employmei  t 
afforded  hy  government.  < C/arki‘'t  Traftlt.  IL  3f<0.  h»u. 
rd.;  /.go//.  I.  Ml.;  ScknUtler,  Lo  Ru$$i(,^e.,  p.7V3.; 
Pinkn-ton'M  ftuu’a.  p.  IW.) 

N K’OL.A  S ,ST.\  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  R.  Flan- 
ders, cap.  canton,  on  the  high  road  between  (<hent  and 
Antwerp.  19  m.  K N.K.  the  former,  and  13  m.  W.S.W. 
the  latter.  Fop.,  In  |M3C.  I6J&3.  It  is  well  built, 
and  handsome,  and  Us  inhalts,  gcncrallv  opulent.  It 
has  a fine  town-hall,  a par.  church,  in  wnicn  are  some 

f'ood  FIctnish  paintings,  an  hospital,  3 orphan  aay- 
UTRS,  a convent,  a prison,  and  a large  market-phsce,  par- 
tially planted  w Ith  trrea.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  of  Belgium,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  .fiihrtc*.  hats,  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  cho- 
colate. Ac.;  with  salt- refineries,  tanneries,  breweries, 
dye-houses,  and  prtlterlcs.  It  has.  perhaps,  the  largest 
market  for  flax  In  Europe,  and  large  amiiul  fairs  for  rattle 
and  horse*.  It  is  the  seat  ofa  trll  unal  of  commeree  ■,  has 
academics  of  music,  drawing,  Ac.,  and  sends  I deputy 
to  the  states  of  the  prov.  ( /'citdcnwac/cn,  ytand» 
Orient. ) 

NiroPOI.l.S,  a town  of  Turkey  In  Furope,  prov. 
Butcario.  eap.  Siinjark.  on  the  Danube.  100  m.  K.  by  S. 
AVidin.  Fop  estimateii  at  lU.OOO.  It  has  on  impotleg 
apptaranre.  being  sUtiated  on  a range  of  hills  al>ove  a 
hay  of  the  river,  arid  siirroiindr-d  by  itnmg  ramparts 
mounted  with  cannon.  It  Is  further  defendixl  hy  .in 
anridit  caitle,  and  has  several  suburbs.  In  which  the 
(•reck  ami  Bulgarian  inhahs.  principally  reside.  (Ge- 
nerally It  it  ill  built,  but  haa  tome  large  bouses,  nnd 
several  hambome  mosques  and  public  tiaths.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a (>rrek  archlibhop  and  a R.  Cath.  bishop;  Us 
position  on  the  Danube  give*  it  aoroe  commercial  iro- 
|M>rtnnce;  U ia,  however,  said  to  be  In  a state  of  decay. 
( EUtoU't  Trap.  i.  175.)  Nicnpolis  was  founded  hr  7'rajan, 
and  some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls  are  said  still  to 
exist.  Rut  it  is  eliiefly  memorolile,  at  least  In  modem 
time*,  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vlainlty,  on  the 
S^'th  of  Septi  uiIkt.  b«*twrm  the  Ottoman  army 

under  DaJazK,  and  that  of  the  Hungarians  and  their 
allies  under  their  king  Kigi>mund.  The  Utter  sustaiin^ 
a complete  defeat.  oMTlbahle  as  much  to  the  rashness 
and  presumption  of  the  ('ount  de  Nrveri  and  othrr 
French  leaders,  as  to  the  bravery  and  superior  discipline 
of  the  Turks.  ((fiMtei.  cap.  64.) 

NICOSIA  (an.  TVem/fusf),  the  principal  city  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  near  Us  centre,  on  tW  small  river 
FedUi  lat.  13MI"  N.,  long.  33®  36'  4.V'  E.  I'np., 
according  to  Turner,  about  I7,5fl0.  of  whom  about  3-Ms 
are  Turks  It  stand*  In  a low  fertile  plain,  newr  the  8. 
foot  ofa  range  of  high  mountains,  and  Is  surrounded  by 
walls  In  the  shape  of  a hexagon,  flanked  by  13  bastions. 
The  ground  of  the  encloiiire  is  very  unequal,  being  In 
some  parts  elevated  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  to 

• Pr.  L^all  **T«  that  ihH  d^Arivee;  Km  b*m  rappllcd  br  thr  ran- 
WnH*tioA  n(  * rrUmOr.  ihv  rsUtmrv  at  whtrh  kw,  hawser,  br«w 
cto« bus >.  from  l(«  mn  basing  Iwn  niFti4H,iwl  hs  ihe  Mmraia  |tr. 
Pinkertun.  IPit  il  ma;  has*  Ivrn  oserlAaMl  the  Isiiar,  ov  mar 
ma  Kase  tuflwiniUr  ans«ei>sl  llw  |'nr|s»«  fat  which  li  Was  In^ 
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Other*  formlnR  h <iei‘p  valley.  Theftrcetii  are  irt  (rcnrral 
not  inorr  than  10  Mid  lA  ft.  hi  breMtth  ; and.  bdnK  uii* 
pived,  are  alwaj*  flUh;,  and.  In  winter,  alnnxi  impa^s- 
atile.  Havinft  bwn  the  re«idnic»*  of  the  prfiirlpal  Vene- 
tian famUiei  nnritiK  the jx'riud  that  the  itlaiiil  «.u  »ub>i'ct 
to  Venice,  it  has  many  One  Imuses.  which  are  now,  how- 
e«rr,  mostly  in  ruins ; an<l  at  present  it  i'on«l«ta  prin- 
ripally  ofbHck  and  mud  hut*.  The  bazaar,  thuuith  tuh** 
rablrwell  supplied,  is  not  e»en  archi-d.  but  r«K»lWJ  with 
reeds  and  mat*,  which  admit  the  rain  io  all  directions. 
Mo«t  houses  have  ganleiis,  which  abound  with  olive, 
lemon,  and  pomcifranate-trees  ; and  hence  the  first  view 
of  the  city  IS  very  pleasing,  from  the  contrast  Ixdwren 
the  foliage  and  the  dark  mnuntiins  to  the  N.  There  are 
M mosques,  all  of  which  were  once  churches,  the  priiici(>al 
having  he«m  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
the  VrnetiMis ; it  is  hi  the  (lothic  style,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  a tientagrmal  projection  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance,  for  the  reception  of  the  altar.  The  In- 
terior is  laid  nut  In  three  aisles,  divided  by  ciumsT  white- 
waslied  Corinthiim  columns.  On  the  two  belfries  the 
Turks  have  erected  two  high  and  handsome  mluAreti. 
There  are  still  6 Greek  churches,  and  1 IloniMi  t.'atholir, 
and  several  Greek  convents.  The  city  has  also  4 public 
baths,  and  a large,  hut  rulm-^l  caravanserai.  It  has  sume 
inanufactures  of  car|M-ts,  priiitiHl  cottons,  and  red  mo- 
rocco leatiier,  and  eatHirts  wine  and  rott«>n. 

Nicosia  It  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Triiinttuf,  or  TrtnulHus.  incntiotietl  as  a place  of  some 
note  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  When  Itichard  I.  of 
Fiiglatid  took  ('fpru*  in  IIDI.  and  conferred  it  on  Guy  de 

I. u«ignan.  it  wn«  made  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  and 
gre.itiy  enlarged.  It  fell,  in  14^1,  to  the  Venetians,  who 
b'lilt  the  present  walls,  and  several  churches  and  hand- 
some palaces  ; and  who  held  it.  with  tlie  islattii,  till  i.^71, 
w hen  n was  taken  from  tiiom  by  tlie  Turks,  uuder  whose 
bniut  Mid  destructive  sway  it  lias  since  continued. 
I Turner's  /x'eunf,  H.  .Ml— NI7. ; Kimnctr’s  Asia  Minor, 
17'i.  1*©.;  DrumnioruTi  Trner/s,  Ac.) 

Nicosia,  a city  of  Sicily,  intend,  t'atania,  district  of 
its  own  name, on  two  hills.  14  m.  N.R.  Castrogiuvanni. 
Bop.,  In  is3l.  I3.1M.  l.ike  other  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  islaiid.lt  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  numl«r 
of  its  chiirclies  and  convemti.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
and  hardly  any  export  trade,  hut  a cmitiderablc  tr.-il!lc  In 
the  com  and  rattle  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
very  fertile.  Us  sittiation  is  such  as  to  aflbrd  a strong 
military  position ; and  it  is  suppos'd  to  be  the  ancient 

II. 'rbita,  founded  io  tlic  earliest  ]H.'riod  of  Sicilian  his- 
tory. 

NIFV'HE.  a dep.  of  Fr.mre.  reg.  centre,  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  oUl  prov.  of  NlverimU,  Udween  laL 
45"^  W and  47^n.V  N.,  and  the  3d  and  4tli  dep*.  of  E. 
lung.;  having  N.  Voiine.  K.  C'bte  d'Or  and  Sa6iie-et- 
lailris  the  latter  and  Aliier,  and  W,  Cher.  Area 
hectare*.  Pop  (INJ6>.  *iS*2,.^2L  A mountain 
chain  run*  from  S.K.  to  N.Vv.  through  it*  centre, 
dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  ; 
the  cuiinlnating  point  of  the  chain  in  this  dep.  being 
2,000  n.  atiove  the  sea.  The  I/uire  and  Allicr  bound 
Nidvro  oil  the  \V. : the  other  principal  river  is  the 
Vmine.  The  Loire  and  Ynnne  arc  united  by  the  Canal 
dll  Nitemais,  which,  commencing  at  Dreue  on  the 
former  river,  is  continued  through  the  di*tw.  Nidvre  and 
Yonne,  for  a distance  of  above  100  in. ; but  the  work  fs 
not  yet  completed.  The  Nit'vre,  whence  tho  dep.  has 
its  uaine,  flows  tlirough  its  W.  |>art.  and,  aAer  a course 
of  nlMHJt  '2^  m.,  generally  southward.  Joint  the  Loire  at 
N'everi.  It  turns  manr  mills,  but  It  navigable  only  for 
rails  or  small  boats.  The  soil  U not.  In  general,  very 
fertile.  In  KH.  2I*.S,2fil  hectare*  were  estimated  to  i>e  in 
cultivation,  67 ..liMt  In  memlow*.  y.!*00  in  vlneyanl*.  S.iViT 
in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  2.li4..VCI  in  woods,  hi  is3.S. 
of  H3.>«j|  projwrties  subject  to  the  cimlribNti.m  fonciirr, 
43.G.VI  were  .itsessi<4l  at  Ims  than  6 fr.,  and  at  from 

.•»  to  10  fr.  The  fertile  portiuos  of  the  surface  are  com- 
paratively well  cultivated,  and  siiSirient  com  is  pro- 
duced for  home  comumptiou.  The  annual  produce,  in 
wine.  I«  estimated  at  about  260.OOO  hei-tolitre*  : of  whirh 
the  white  wines  of  Poiuily  are  the  be^t.  lU  ont  du 
curpi  du  ipiriturux,  ftn  Irgrr  par/um  de  pirrre  i/usil,  et 
UH  goui  /itrt  agrinblf  i ih  nr  xnU  pat  tHjrts  u Jnnnir, 
ft  cuw/ereCTif  a*z>'X  lons-tnnfn  teur  daureur.  (JuUien, 
p.  I.Vi.)  In  1H3«  there  were  sui'iHised  to  l»e  alxiut  1.32,000 
oxen  and  rows,  ami  3t6,lMiO  shei'p  in  the  dep. : but  the 
brei'iU  are  not  particularly  giaid.  The  chief  rcsuurers 
of  NIevre  are  in  its  forests  and  mine*.  Most  of  the 
small  rivers,  which  are  not  tiavigable.  have  b(*en  adapteil 
to  floatiug  down  rails  of  timber  nod  fln‘-wiMx).  a gmid 
deal  of  the  latter  lieing  sent  down  the  Yunue  and  .Seine 
to  Bnrls.  The  coal  wrought  near  Decize  is  priiici{Mlly 
destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  Leau. 
copptT,  and  some  other  metals  are  found,  but  iron  is 
by  far  Oie  most  Important  metallic  pnxluct,  and  its 
yearly  value  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron.  Iron  plates, 
aui'liors,  tile*.  Ac.,  is  e*timatr<I  at  M,7'^.<ronfr.  llardwore 
and  cutlery,  at  C'o»ue  and  La  Choriie.  glass,  and  eArth- 
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enware.  especially  at  Never*,  linen  and  woollen  cloth*. 
.*ind  miislc-U  strings,  are  among  the  prlnri|Mil  goods 
roonufarture*).  Nierre  is  divided  into  4 arrurids.  : 
chief  towns,  K«*vers  tl:e  rap.,  GhAleau  Chinon.  Clamocr, 
and  (.’oinr.  It  sends  4 moms,  to  the  Chamber  of 
l)»'P  Number  of  elector*  (IK3H-3H),  l.37li.  Total  public 
reienne  (IH.31),  6,236, "IStj  fr  {Hugo,  art.  Sievre i FrtTuk 
tlfficiot  TabUtA 

NIGER.  JOLIBA,  orQirOBRA.  a ceh-hrated  river 
of  Central  Africa,  h.ivliig  its  remote  sources  near  the 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  of  the 

M. iiidingoes,  in  about  IP  N.  lot.,  and  6^  W.  long.  It 
llience  pursues  a course  N.W.  and  N.  to  the  lOth  deg. 
of  lat.,  and  then  follows  a pem-ra!  N.E.  enutse  to 
Timbuctoo,  below  which  it  turns  S.E..  and  afterwards 
S.  and  S.W.,  to  its  mouth,  in  the  Gtilph  of  Benin. 
Supposed  length  Klwnit  2.300  m-  Tlie  upper  part  of  the 
Niger,  calknl  by  tlie  natives  the  Jolib.t.  was  first  dis- 
eijvered  in  modern  times  bv  Mungo  Park,  who  was 
sent  (Mit  in  I7H*>  by  the  .African  .Asvwlalioii;  he  dr- 
tcribet  it  at  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bambana,  as  **  glitter- 
ing In  the  morning  sun.  hroad  as  the  Thami*s  at  West- 
minster. and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  (7>n- 
reU,  p.  220.)  lie  mcceeiled  in  ascemling  It  a*  far  as 
Bammakon,  230  m.  aliovc  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bambajra. 
Erotn  Cabra  he  sidlctl  down  the  stream  to  Bimssa.  where, 
unfurtunatcly,  he  was  kiUevl  by  the  natives.  Major 
I-aing  concluded,  from  information  obtained  in  the  neigli- 
Itourhood.  that  the  sources  of  tiie  river  were  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  mountains  of  Kong,  at  a heigtit  nf  1,600  ft, 
above  the  sea,  in  lat.  ‘JfY  N.,  and  long.  9®  py  \V.  ; 
iMtt  Mr.  Macquf*en  cuuJiTtures  that  the  Allmar,  its  priii- 
i-ipal  source,  rises  farther  to  the  K.  than  Laiiig  supposed, 
louuler,  the  servant  of  Captain  C'lapperton  (who  was  mur. 
dered  near  Saccatoo),  sailed  from  Boussa,  with  tlie  stream, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  prcvtoiuly  calleti  the  Nun,  in 
the  Right  of  Renin  ; and  thus  floally  identified  the  Niger 
and  the  Qunrra.  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  doubts  and 
theories  that  previously  existed  as  to  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  former.  It  hence  appears  that  the  length 
of  the  NipT,  nuMvured  along  its  banks,  exceeds  2,:iOO 
m. ; and  it  is  probable  that  Its  basin  is  nearly,  if  not 
nulte.  as  extensive  as  Hut  of  the  Nile,  According  to 
Caiili^,  it  is  navigable  for  Urge  canoes  within  ItiO  m.  of 
its  source : for  200  m . below  that  point  it  has  not  been  na- 
vigated by  Europeans ; hut  from  Batnmakoo  to  Tim- 
buctoo it  has  bi't-n  pretfy  occur.'Ucly  laid  down,  both  by 
Mungo  P/irk  and  Caillir.  The  river  valley  is  here  of 
conslderalde  width,  fertile,  ami  comprising  niirarroua 
tow  us  and  villages  on  either  Uank.  Tnc  current  -of  tho 
river  is  not  strung;  and  lioth  tr.vvellers  saw  flotillas  of 
canoe*  of  (iO  tons  and  upwards  frt'quenlly  passing  up  and 
down  the  river,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  flooded  oa 
both  bnnkt  to  a considerable  distoiKe.  {Caitlir,  {{.  34.) 
In  about  lat.  16^  N..  Uie  stream  expathls,  fonnitig  a lake, 
called  l>e)K>,  which  mejuiires  about  10  m.  from  N.  to  S.. 
is  from  12  to  1.)  ft.  deep,  calm.  Iransparenl.  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  marshes.  (Oiiffftf,  il.  20.)  Heiice  to 
Timbuctoo  the  valley  tKH'omes  still  wider;  the  pMtiirago 
of  cattle,  the  tillage  of  rice,  millet,  maize.  Ac.,  are  exten- 
sively pursued.  and  aiong  the  Uuiks  are  numerous  vil. 
Isqres,  which  exiiort  rural  pnxiuce.  In  lat.  17'  3t/  N. 
and  long.  3^'  IVW,.  the  river  bifurcates,  ami  on  the  N,  and 
narrower  branch  is  Cal*ra,  the  port  of  Tiinbuctiio:  these 
branches,  however,  teem  to  unite  a few  miles  lower 
dow  n.  U ha*  b**en  already  o!**erved  that  the  course  of 
the  river  below  Tinihucto4>  was  traverseit  bv  Mungo  Park 
as  far  down  as  Boussa;  but.  os  that  traveller  was  killed 
there,  and  hit  papers  wercloat,  wc  know  niUhiiig  of  this 
]M>rtion  of  the  river,  except  that  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  ronvidciAble  size. 

The  inghest  pfilnt  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower 
Niger  hitherto  visited  bv  Eurnj»oan*  is  the  tiHghbour- 
lnKwl  of  Yafiri  Mat.  N.and5®F..),  which  point 

I>ander  reached  in  InIU.  Herr  the  river  leaves  the  great 
plain  of  .Soudan,  aiul  enters  the  diTiles  of  a mountain 
range  crossing  this  part  of  Africa  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
nrobahly  connected,  on  one  side,  with  the  I)jrbel-el- 
Kumri,and  on  tlie  other  with  tlie  mountains  of  Kong. 
The  direction  of  the  stream  from  Yaiiri.  for  about  bM) 
m.,  is  nearly  due  .S.  ; but  it  it  full  of  riK‘ks,  saiul-banks. 
Arc.,  and  wholly  unuavlgahle,  except  at  the  lime  of  th« 
rains,  and  immediately  after.  Below  Boussa,  tlie  banks  na 
Itoth  sides  are  generally  high  and  rocky;  cultivatnl  plaint 
intervene  in  many  nUces  btq«t>«-n  the  river  and  Ih* 
mountains,  but  in  other*  the  I'fTwt*  eoinc  close  d.iwn  to 
the  vmlt-r’s  edge.  From  Roiusa  downwards,  the  Niger 
is  navigable  fur  moderate-sized  vessels:  and  in  lat. 

N. ,  a little  l>elow  Atta,  it  leaves  the  hilly  country,  and 
enters  an  alluvial  plain,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  an 
unhealthy  swamp  covered  with  jungle  : many  branches 
lufe  diverge  from  the  main  slre.xm.  and  at  the  mouth  is 
an  extensive  delta,  which,  however,  it.  as  yet.  very  im- 
perfectly known.  At  .Alta,  the  river  is  about  2 m.  wide  ; 
and  near  Italiba.  in  lat.  4V,  it  stlalns  a width  of  3 m.  ; 
hut  it*  breadth,  close  to  the  mouth,  is  somewhat  less 
tiutn  a mile.  The  tide  U said  to  extend  within  about  90 
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m.  of  AtU.  f>p  lao  m.  from  the  »p«.  The  only 

iK.nuh  ttf  the  NIkcp  hitherto  rxplurpil  1«  the 
’•hlfh  it  on  the  left  bank  In  lat.T^  V/  N.,  Wm, 

Hletvr  AiLl  (Uptaiii  Allen  and  Mr.  Laitd  tailed  ab<itit 
Km  rn.  up  thi«  trth.,  and  infomi  Uf  that  it  t«  quite  t'qiial 
In  width,  th»iiRh  not  in  depth,  to  the  iMirent  river.  It 
has  many  ahoaU  and  lAnd-tvanks.  It  has  been  miijec- 
lit'ml  (hat  this  river  h.as  its  source  In  the  (treat  lake  of 
'IVh.'id.  diirovpred  b}'  Messrs.  rlap|K.‘rton  and  Deniiam  : 
hut  the  more  prtttMhle  opinion  seniis  to  be,  titat  it  has 
Us  sources  on  the  N.  declivity  uf  the  (leta-1  cl  Kumri, 
not  far.  perhaps,  frum  the  sources  of  the  liAhr-el- 
Aiihad.  or  \V.  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  only  other  kimun 
trihiiiaries  of  the  lower  Nijtirr  are  tiie  Naccatno.  .M.iv. 
arrow,  and  CiMNUxitiia.  all  joinlntt  el. 

hink:  the  foimer  of  tliest.*  was  discovered  by  (^lap- 
{H*rtnn,  and  from  the  course  which  it  pursues,  it  niay 
>%<ihly  be  the  same  river  that  joins  the  Niyer  in'ar 
aurl.  (Sp4'  ArrownmUii't  nfw  imip  ol  Sfgtoiiitut.i 
Ihith  rivers  rtow  from  a rainte  of  mountains,  running 
N-W.  through  Houssa.  and  fomiiiig  the  watershed  L»C' 
l»e<*u  the  trllmiariei  <if  l.ake  Tchan  and  the  Niger. 

In  the  article  Arai>  A(Vul  I.  Km,  we  have  given  a 
succinri  arc*»imt  of  the  successive  truxlern  exp^itiou* 
that  have  been  tilted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  course  uf  this  river,  so  long  lnvolv<d  in  doubt  ami 
ohM-iirlty  ; and  though  mneh  still  remains  to  lie  accom- 
plnhiHl,  its  general  course  and  leading  features  have  iK*<*n 
l>relly  well  aocertoined.  This,  however,  li.ts  n»t  tH-eii 
done  Without  a great  sat'rifice  of  human  li.'e.  Tlie  in* 
h.iti.  uf  the  countries  in  the  lower  fwt  of  its  course  are 
among  the  mn«t  degravled  in  the  sc.de  of  hum  in  iM'ings  : 
the  slave  trade  I*  exteiidvely  carried  on  ; ami  wars  iHong 
Continually  waged  betwes-ii  the  different  tribes,  travellers 
areexpioo'dtotliegreaW'St dangers.  II  lift, 

and  linjcttm  im  (kt  .y<iec  TriuJi',  pp  4l.4*i.)  The  cMinatc, 
also,  is  extremely  unhealthy,  io  iinirhso  that  out  of  40  |i>er. 
sons  who  sailed,  in  INl'i.  on  a ctumncrciai  expedition  up 
Hn*  Niger,  only  11  svirvivtsl.  Three  steamers,  well  fitb-d 
lip  lor  the  pnT|K»se.  have  recently  been  dcsiiatchcd  (June 
ls||>  to  tilis  river,  liy  government,  with  mil  |>owers  to 
form  comiiierciai  ircalles  w ith  the  natives,  and  to  eoncert 
ln•■Atll^es  for  the  exlincttun  ut  the  slave  trade.  But  did 
our  limits  permit,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  there  are 
no  r.-itioiiaj  grounds  on  which  to  antkipate  any  consider* 
Hide  success  from  this  expedition,  and  that  the  l>ar* 
karivin  of  Afriia  seems  to  de(K*nd  on  natural  and  Irre* 
iiKHluhle  causes.  {CaiUtfs  Tr<ip<-U  inCt^Irni  .1/rtca^U., 
wiih  M.  Jumitrtfi  Hrtuarit ; Hitter'*  47—173. ; 

/.rrw./er's  Krpi-d.  3 vols.  ; (iro/;.  Journal,  rols.  ii.  and 
v>;i.  ; I.aird  and  OUl^eitf*  Efprd.  into  A/rica,  4c.) 

i kr  hutor^  tj the  Stgtr  is  involved  in  extreme  obwurity. 
lleroiUuus  WHS  iiiformevi  by  tiie  Creek*  of  C'yreiie.  that, 
in  the  interior  of  the  African  rontlnent.  a city  horl  lieen 
reached  by  some  Nasatiiun  travellers,  w bieh  was  inhrihited 
by  negrot  s,  and  stood  on  the  lianks  of  a river  coniamtiig 
erocudUes,  and  flowing  from  the  W.  eastward  («t« 
w T(*<  rXuv  «>«n>.ke»r«.  li.  32.).  which  he  conjer* 
tured  to  b«.‘  the  Nile.  Now,  as  the  Bahr.el*.4i>iad,  or  W. 
arm  of  the  Nile,  Hows  from  \V.  to  K..  and  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  have  been  reached  by  the  Nasamons  than 
the  Niger,  the  conjecture  of  the  veneralile  father  of 
history,  that  the  river  which  they  encountered  was.  in 
fact,  the  Nile,  seems  to  be  more  consistent  with  proba* 
bility  than  that  of  D'AnvllIc,  Hcnnell,  and  other  learned 
moderns,  w ho  sup|K»sc  that  the  city  visited  by  the  Nasa* 
muiis  was  TirohiKtoo,  anil  the  river  the  Julibn  uf  Mungo 
Bark.  The  latter  theory  has,  however,  so  far  prevaili^, 
tlut  the  name  Niger  is  that  whirh  is  now  usually  given  to 
the  river  discovcretl  ami  explored  by  Park  and  i.ander. 
The  word  Niger,  or  Nigris,  is  flr*t  list'd  by  Plluy  ( .Vo/. 
J/ist.  V.  I — 0.),  from  whose  somewhat  confused  account 
it  would  appear  that  there  were  luppositl  to  be  two  rivers 
of  that  name,  one  in  Mauritania,  S.  uf  the  great  chain  ol 
the  .\tlas,  and  the  other  In  .T.thiopia,  tlius  briefly  dc* 
scribtsi : — ■*  Sign' Jtupio  eadrm  natura  tjuie  A7/o  ; c<i/a* 
mum  ft  papprum  ft  rtudrm  gignit  animarntf*.  htdfmquf 
U'nifunibui  aMgftcit."  He  levons,  also,  (o  have  enncelved 
that  the  Niger  and  Nile  were  unib-vi.  and  that  tlierc  was 
a Urge  water*«ystem,  having  many  branches,  in  the  in* 
tenor  of  Africa,  'the  fan  t il.tudl.ui  also  eiitcrtaiucd  the 
idea  of  a siniilar  couoexion  ; — 

<>lr  TViilwuntls  amnis 

A4ihl»|i«rri,  tlmlll  tneniiiat  xuiKtta  .Nilam. 

Ptolemy  furnishes  a somewhat  more  detalletl  account 
of  the  river,  and  assiiim-s  that  there  are  twq  sena* 
rale  streams  lu  the  interior  of  Africa,  Imth  having 
iriany  branches  (iar<rr«4).  and  ciinnected  with  lakes; 
llie  river  most  eastward  he  terms  the  (iir  (Tiif).  that  to 
the  \V.  tK'iilg  the  Mgir  (N./u().  coinmunicatlng  with 
the  lake  l.iiiye,  wlilcti  may,  p<*rtiaps,  lie  ideiitic.d  with 
the  lake  Tchad.  lUscoveretl  by  Henhani  and  (*l.n|>perton 
f^tilciiiy  ».a>  s iHrtInng.  however.  resfKiHng  th.*  course  of 
the  river,  tlioiigh  he  seems  to  have  iK-eii  of  opiiivoii  that 
its  waters  were  abssobed  in  lakes,  or  lost  by  evA|K>ralion, 
Edrisi,  Abullcdo,  and  other  Arabian  geographers,  eon- 
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ct»ive«l  that  the  Niger  (by  them  called  Sil^fHAbid,  ” Ni. 
gris  Nileo*')  flnvsctl  wes'ward,  discharging  its  waters 
either  Into  the  Atlantic  or  s.nnc  lake  of  the  Interior; 
and  they  repveM-iitcvi  it  ns  rising  from  the  same  Miurce 
as  the  Nile,  and  tilentitie<1  with  it  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course:  this,  iiKieed,  Is  the  ornniun  still  ToalnUlned  by 
the  natives  ; and  it  it  far  from  imprubahle  that  some  uf 
the  afllueiits  of  the  \V.  Nile  may  Ik»  coimecb-d,  during 
the  periiKl  of  tiie  imiodalion,  with  loino  of  the  afllornts 
of  tiie  Niger.  .Such,  in  a few  word*,  seem  to  lie  the  leatiing 
statements  of  the  more  c«'lebrateii  of  the  old  geographers 
r*>)H‘ctlng  the  Niger.  It  tsdootgful,  perhaot.w  hctiicr  the 
(•nvk  and  Konian  writers  really  povsrstoJ  ai^  autiinitic 
hifonnatlmi  os  to  the  rivers  an>i  lakes  8.  of  the  (>rcat 
Desert ; and.  at  all  events,  the  statements  now  referird 
to.  if  they  really  apply  to  that  (wrl  of  the  continent,  arc 
at  once  extremely  limited  and  extremely  vague.  That 
the  caravans,  which  Hp|a-nr  from  a very  remote  |M‘riod  to 
have  nuvintamed  an  Intercourse  lietwivii  the  countries  to 
the  N.  and  those  to  the  S.  uf  the  Creat  Desert,  should 
have  fallen  in  with  and  had  some  know  Kiige  of  the  Ju- 
itb.i,  is  far  from  improbable ; and.  ;»crhap*,  hod  any  re- 
mains of  the  literature  of  Carthage  come  down  to  our 
lime*.  (Iiey  miv;ht  have  thrown  consideralile  light  on  the 
question  a*  to  its  hlenliiy  with  the  Niger:  but.  with  our 
existing  ineoiii  of  intormation.  it  would  appear,  notwiih* 
standing  the  learning  and  ingetmlly  tnat  hare  Lwen 
brought  to  its  investigation,  to  be  all  hut  insoluble.  I he 
notices  of  the  aiicimts  are  too  otMu  ure  to  admit  of  any 
certain  Inrerence*  being  deduced  from  them;  and  sun- 
{MVking  (against  the  opinion  of  the  Icarne*!  Baron  V'uk-a- 
nacr,  Hi  ihfrchf*  tur  F .{Jrii^uf.  top.)  that  the  Niger  is  to 
be  looked  for  to  the  S.  of  the  Cireat  Desert,  the  Bahr.el* 
A buwl,  or  western  ann  of  the  Nile,  the  Vif*.  and  other 
coiisideralde  rivers  falling  Into  the  lake  Tchad,  rorrr- 
ip«)Ud  quite  as  well  with  tlteir  itaten>ents  as  the  Jolilia. 

NIJAlt,  a town  of  Spaiu,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  fira- 
nnda,  16  m.  K N.K.  Alrneria.  and  ix  in.  K S. K.  (irannda. 
Pop  . according  to  Minano,  6.7'.cJ  It  has  2 |>ar.  churches  : 
Its  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufaiture  of  horse* 
cloths. 

N IJIR-FO  YHAZ.A,  a large  market  town  of  Hungary-, 
ro.  Sxaboles,  2H  ra.  N.  l>ebreesln.  Pop.  princi* 

u.diy  Protestants.  It  has  a sjiU(>etrc  refinery;  but  by 
far  the  gri'atcr  jvart  of  its  tnhabs.  are  agrU  uUurists. 

NUN  II-NoV(«()UOD,  vulgarly  Kijegorod,  tliat  U, 
I.ower  Novgoroil.  a govrnmient  in  the  central  part  of 
Euro(>ean  Hiivsia,  on  both  sides  the  Wolga,  betwe<m  lat. 
M'-  ai'  and  .67^  G*  N.,  long.  41® 40*  and  4ti^  3H'  E.,  h.ivlng 
N.  the  government  of  Kostroma,  R.  Kasanand  Simbirsk, 
S.  Penia  and  TamlMiff.  and  W.  Vladimir;  area,  JM.740 
sq.m.  Pop.  (IKS'*).  l.liri.W-fl.  Surface  fl.xt  or  gently 
undulating;  the  soil,  which  consists  principally  o|  sand 
and  black  ftkible  mould,  is  cxcecHlingly  fertile ; andlieing 
(lor  UiissIm)  well  c-nitivated.  this  Is  one  of  the  tnusl  pro- 
ductive provinces  of  the  empire.  Exclusive  of  the  M'ulga, 
several  of  its  atlhient*.  Including  the  Oka,  Betlouga, 
Plana,  Ac..  trHvcrs*'  difl'erent  parts  uf  the  govcruim  nt, 
which  is  well  watcri'd.  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
marshy.  There  are  «»me  very  large  forests,  those  of  the 
crown  aniouming  ti»  aiHxit  l.'itxi.ixio  dcclatines.  The 
produce  of  the  corn  crop*  considerably  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption. Hemp  :md  flax  are  very  extensively  culti- 
vated. Dreat  numbers  uf  cattle  and  horses  are  bred ; 
and  govermneut  is  taking  the  most  efTectiial  mcasnicy  to 
improve  the  Utter.  This  is  a considerable  tnomilac- 
turiiig,  a*  well  as  a rich  agricultural  dbtrlrt.  Co*irsn 
linen,  romass.  ;md  eordage,  are  the  prtncl|ial  manufac- 
tiir**d  products;  there  are,  ajso.  some  iron-works,  w ith 
numenius  di^rilleiles  and  Unnerles,  soap-works,  glaxs- 
wurks,  Ac.  t’omnierce  extensive  and  growing.  The 
cx}H>rts  coiisUl  of  corn  and  flour,  rattle,  horses,  leather 
and  tallow  ; the  manufactured  articles  specified  above, 
with  iron,  tindser,  [Ktta*li.  mat*,  glass,  Ac. 

NuM)  Nowioafin.  Niircoaon,  or  NuNti,  the  rap.  of 
the  altove  goTr-rnment.  in  the  angle  funned  hy  the  c«m- 
fluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Wolga  ; lat.  fiti®  III*  4(y'  N., 
long.  44^  2*'' 30"  H.  Si.ithMiary  |>op..  2.t.00b.  It  stands 
parilv  on  a ilcep  hill,  alsout  40Uft.  In  height,  the  summit 
, of  which  u occupicii  by  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  and 
partly  on  Ihe  low  ground  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers 
The  citadel,  from  the  ranqiarts  uf  which  there  is  a noble 
! view  of  the  NVolga,  Oka,  and  surrounding  country,  con- 
I tains  the  government  offices,  two  cathtnlrals,  built  after 
j the  m*xlcl  of  that  of  Moscow  ; an  obelisk  76  ft.  in  height, 

■ erected  in  honour  of  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  the 
patriotic  citixen,  Minin,  and  Prince  Pojartki ; and  other 
public  buildings.  The  upfver  {k;vrt  of  the  tow  n hot  severaJ 
good  streets  ; and  being  ornamented  by  numerous 
chnrrhc*.  placed  iu  contpirumis  situxtitmi.  lias  an  im- 
]Mtsing  apiw'srojvcc.  The  lower  town  consists  prlnrit»a)Iy 
of  A very  long  street,  l•ord^‘ri^g  the  VN  uiga.  With  the 
exception  itf  the  print  iial  public  buildings,  and  a few 
prii.vte  hoviscs,  the  rest  of  (he  city  is  constructed  of  wood. 
Anumg  the  e*tahMsl)nirMts  are  3 convents,  a b.iaaar,  a 
gynHiashim.  aixl  4 pmnaiyr  schu«tls.  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  and  a large  military  Khool.  The  town  It 
D d 4 
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havlna  Jwi’n  fouiKlfJ  in  iy/2. 

•vnTtMmJM  by  Ur«Htg  walU  and  low»r,.  I 

A btiiiice  of  p^mloom  It  ail*  acro»»  th«-  Oka  i 

tidt'mlui  new  bnxaars  rttTUxl  uii  tl>c  left 
rivrr  for  Uic  rihiblllcm  ami  wit*  of  mrrchandi^e  brought 
lo  the  fair.  Theae.  which  are  divided  into  uarallol  n)w» 
i>r  •Ireela.  are  conitructeil  of  Utn»e,  roofed 
haTtng  corerwl  gaUrrira  in  front.  aupportiHl  byH.Ono  Iron 
piU«r».  They  «ce  hiillt  nn  pile.,  MUl  to  KO»"l 
the  danger  of  iuundali>*n.  the  grtHiud  on  which  they 
Hand  waa  ralard  about  iO  ft.  >?*«*""* 

br  canaU,  and  <m  the  4th  by  a navigable  Inlet  «>f  the  t>ka. 
there  U every  facility  for  the  deliverT  and  rhipment  of 
merchaiullw.  The  carabllihment  U of  very  great  extent, 
ompruhw  above  'i.MW  bo..th» ; mid  it  julniltt^  on  all 
haudt  to  be  at  once  the  largeU  and  moat  perWt  of  Ut 
kind  that  I*  any  wb«-rc  to  »w  nut  with.  IncUidtng  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Macaiiiu.  the  patron  of  the  fair, 
it  it  tald  t«>  havreott  in  all  aUml  ll,"<AOOO  roub.»*«. 

NUnil  Novgorod  hat  v.irhmt  mauufoclures.  but  It  owrt 
tla  great  Imitortancr  nimotl  entirely  to  lit  comnierce.  It 
it  the  grand  entrepot  fur  the  Irmle  of  the  interior  of  the 
empire;  ami  hat.  In  fact,  a greater  ct^maml  of  imer- 
navlgatlon  than  any  other  city  of  the  old  world.  Bcildet 
the  ^.m,  cattle,  and  other  product*  of  the  turrounding 
ronniry.  tlK-  Kama,  the  principal  alBuflU  of  the  WoIkb. 
convey*  lo  Nijnli  the  tall  of  Perm;  the  gold,  silver, 
n.pwr.  and  other  ineulllc  ircatiire*  of  the  Oural  mou«. 
taint;  tlie  furt,  Ac.,  of  Siberia;  and  even  tlie  U-at  of 
Ohlun.  The  tilkt.  thawlt.  and  other  mrrchamlite  of 
central  .4tia.  ami  the  fith.  caviar.  Ac.,  of  Soutliern  KuisU, 
come  up  the  river  from  Astrakhan;  while  the  maiiu* 
lacturM  goods  of  England  and  Western  I uro|H«.  the 
w itiev  of  !•  ranee,  the  cotton  oi  America,  and  the  tngar  of 
Uratil.  are  conveyed  to  her  from  IVtertburg  imd  Arch- 
angel. « itii  b-ith  of  which,  at  well  at  Mottow.  the  it  con- 
net\r\l  liy  navigable  rivers  and  cmiali.  Thctc  mUan- 
lagct.  Joined  lo  heriiUutlon  In  a fertile  country  ««  tbo 
centre  of  the  monarrhy.  were  to  highly 
Pi  ter  the  Great,  that  It  It  avid  he  at  one  lime  intend^ 
lo  have  mwlc  Nijnli  the  cH|dtal  of  hit  empire  ; and  It  it, 
jUThapt,  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  carry  this  project 

l.aUerly  theeoroinerclal  Importance  of  Nijnli  hat  been 
vastly  Iticrcated.  Prnviinrtlf  to  lKi7.  the  great  fair,  now 
held  here,  was  held,  in  a leti  convenlcul  tUuailon.  at 
MakarielT,  lower  down  the  Wi>lga.  but  the  bulhUngt  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  merchantv  at  Makarien  having 
been  accidentally  burnt  demn  In  laHi,  govermnent  tm.k 
advaiitago  of  the  clrcumtUiue  to  remove  the  fair  lo 
NiiiiU.  It  begin*  on  the  Ut  of  Jt»ly.  and  cominuet  for  a 
inmiih  or  six  week*,  and  U w ell  know  n,  not  mily  over  all 
Kutiln.  hut  over  most  other  couiitrie*  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  U carriiil  on  within  the  UvJiwrt  already  noticed, 
which  were  coutlrucled  by  govcmioent  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  traders,  lo  whom  the}-  are  let  at  moilerato 
renu.  The  produce  ditpoted  of  It  clattlried  aa 
vlz.  lit.  Knvilan  produce,  raw  and  manufactured  ; M. 
Menhandlte  from  the  rett  of  Europe,  coiitltllng  pnn<»' 
pally  of  mamifar  tiired  and  coloirUl  ortnlucti;  and,  W, 
Producti  of  China,  llokhara.  the  Kfrghliei.  and  other 
Asiatic  nalhmi.  The  esllmateri  value  of  the  produce 
twdonglng  to  each  of  these  clavtc*.  exprjtod  to  tale  In 
IM2,  and  lM3y.  hat  been  as  under : — 
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In  1«30,  Rtmia  tent  to  the  fair  »Uk  goods  valued  at 
8 .VXi.OtlO  rnublet:  hide*,  t-vnued  and  raw,  3,00Ci.(4>0  r.  ; 
dry  and  salted  6ih.  1. 6- 0,000  r. ; cotton  ttulTi  and  yam. 

14  (X«l  fifiO  r.  ; wosdicn  tlulTt.yiO.OnO  r. ; ftirt  and  neltrlet. 

gltino.ono  r. ; and  a.dOO.Otai  poodi  ir«)n.  During  the  tatac  

year  there  were  tent  to  the  fair  by  foreigner*,  wcaillctit  of  Egypt  <m  a tlaving  expedition 
the  value  of  «,an0,0l)0  r.  ; 3*2.3f>«  Ik'Xci  of  U*a  ; .’K>T»,57(»  lb*.  I mucli  greaterdiilam-r.ortoapi 


dernyfa  grmnathiin.  and  several  other  superior  ichooU  ; 
and  In  the  cattle  it  an  extetiiivc  library,  comprising  n^y 
valuable  MSS.  The  town  it  dirty  and  wretched ; it  h» 
however,  manufacturct  of  woollen  cloth  and  mher  *tul», 
and  tome  trade  in  wine  and  marble,  both  produced  In  lU 
vicinity.  {Or$tn~r.  Vat.  Emyct. ; Bfrnktm$.)^  ^ 

N’ILK  (I*at.  AV/i«.  Or.  Nt.Xtr.  from  H«»  »Xu*.  new 
mud,*’  becaiite  it  brings  down  va»t  quantitie*  of  thme 
or  miid»).  a large  and  famont  river  of  N.E.  Afric.*, 
flowing  N.  through  Abjttlnla.  Nubia,  and  Egypt,  to  t u* 
Mediterranean  Sea.  ceiebratMd  alike  f«)r  lu  magnlUKli-. 
the  Inexhaustible  fertility  which  it  cooferi  on  the  •*  land 
of  Egypt.”  the  uncerutaty  of  Ui  origin,  lit  conneclum 
with  wroe  of  the  most  Iniereitlng  evenit  iu  the  rcnvKc  st 
periods  of  nuihenltc  history,  the  great  diki  that  were 
Varly  built  on  lU  l«nks.  and  the  stupendous  moouinenU 
that  still  allesl  Uic  wealth  and  power  of  their  fenders. 
Thedincovcrv  of  it*  real  source  was  an  object  of  iotense 
curioitly  to  the  ancients,  as  U still  remalivi  loth* 
leri  and  get^raphers  of  modern  iLiys  ; the  words  of  1 1- 
bullus, 

NUe  iwirv.  quaasm  t«  powam  dicer*  caatA 
Aut  aullAU  in  MTi*  occtttokw*  C*p«l, 

being  nearly  a*  applicable  now  as  In  hU  v,  , , 

The  Nile  i*  formed  by  the  jouetkm,  at  15^*4'  N.  M 
and  3‘i^  30'  •S*'"  E.  Imig.,  of  two  ^at  arms,  the  Mr- 
rl’Azrfk  (the  .ftOrpMS  of  the  ancients),  or  Blue  river, 
from  the  S.E . and  the  Bakr-rl  Abiod,  or  White  river, 
from  the  S.  W.  The  sources  of  the  former,  which 
derives  Us  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  Us  water, 
were  dltcovered  and  described  by  Pact  in  ICIS,  and  were 
sui.sequeiiUy  visited  by  Bruce,  who  ridlctilously  pre- 
icnd.d  to  have,  for  the  first  Ume,  asccrtaliied  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  solved  a problem  that  hw 
for  agci  o«  cupieil  the  attention  of  the  learned  »o;W  I 
This  E.  branch  rises  from  two  fountains  near  Geesh  in 
Cniam.  in  Abytslnla,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10.000  ft. 
alsove  the  level  of  the  tea,  in  Ut.  IQO  N-.  1^. 

30o.V/»»"  E.  It  thence  flows  N.to  the  lake  of  IJem- 
bea,  or  Taaua,  a large  sh«x“t  of  water  which  recelvet 
many  ollu  r strcxmii ; but  the  Nile  U saM  to  preserve  Us 
waters  with  Utllc  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake, 
across  which  iU  current  is  always  visible.  Escaping 
from  tbit  lake  It  sweeps.  In  a southerly  direction,  round 
the  E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Gn/am  and  Damot. 
till,  between  the  lnh  and  UHh  deg.  N.  lal..  K take*  a 
N.W.  dlreclUm,  which  it  preserves  till,  at  Khartoom,  it 
miUes  with  the  other  gieat  arm.  the  Bahr-el-Ablad, 
flowing  from  the  S.W.  The  Bahr-cl-Airek  r^ves  la 
itt  course  several  im;mrtant  trlbutaiies,  and  Is  in  several 
ports  interrupted  by  cataracts,  one  series  of  which  ha*  a 
fall  of  ‘iwi  ft.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  other 
great  arm.  U is  about  \ m.  In  hre.uUh,  and  has  a rapid 
current ; but.  during  ludf  the  year.  Ui  waters  are  low. 

The  W.  arm.  llahr-rl-Abiad,  or  White  Hiver,  derive* 
its  name  from  the  fine  whitish  clay  usually  iuipeDd«*d 
in.  and  c*ilouring  iu  waters.  It  Is  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  E.  arm.  bring*  down  a larger  volume  of  water, 
and  aiit>ears  to  have  In  en  regnrd«l  hi  aiillQiilty  as  the 
true  Nile.  (//erwd.  il.  caps.  3<‘,  81.;  Mrmorrf  tfr 
D'  Anrdl*' ; yUmoirfs  dc  T Acad^ttif  drt  ImsrrtptionM,  Ac. 
xxvl.  40.)  If,  however,  the  derivation  of  the  name  pre- 
vkmtly  given  be  correct,  the  Uahr-cl-Axrek  would  men 
to  have  the  best  right  to  Iw  c«insUU‘re<l  the  genuipe  Nile, 
luasnmcli  as  it  carries  down  tlie  greater  portloo  of  tiMt 
mud  whence  It*  name  lm»  berii  derived,  and  the  dep^tis 
or  which  have,  in  the  l:ii>»e  of  ages,  formed  the  laDd  of 
Egypt.  But  without  insisting  futlher  on  this  point, 
tUixigh  the  sourct**  of  the  Dahr-el-AWad  have  not  hi« 
tlu-rtu  been  explored, 

N*c  licull  ptifmtU  i»»rom>  t«-,  NUr,  vidft*, 
iu  course  was  traced.  In  l»i7.  by  Elnant.  foral^l  K-Om. 
from  Us  confluence  with  the  Bahr-el-Axrek.  (Gfv>g. 

ll.  ITl-W.)  Ami  a party  sent  by  the  p^ba  of 

have  since  Iracevl  it  to  a 


Kre^  surtof  article  I*  to  be  found  in  one  or  to  beliiatxjul  the  KKhdeg.  of 


point  sujvpoae^byrol-  l,.eake 


. and  i th  deg.  of 


otheroUhedifre^nl’baVMr*.’l^^  E.  long.;  and  at  this  tH>lnl  no  mounUlns  were  ‘n  *igh^ 

to  tale  were  valued  at  2»»,M4.fir»0r. ; and  tlic  metal*  and  the  river  being,  also,  of  great  breadth,  full  of  Island*,  ana 
meUUicgo..d*at'ri,3'>i.0f«r.  The  concourse  of  ttrangers  *h»llow.  Perhajw,  bow»-ver,  we  shall  not  ^ far 
during  the  fair  it  quite  immense;  tomuch  so.that  the  jm-  , |„  fixing  Us  source  on  the  N.  slope  of 
imlatiun  U then  Increatcd,  accordii»g  to  the  lowest  estl-  j Kumri.  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  m ^»t  the  «h  deg. 
m ite*  by  from  l.Vl.rsm  lo'/OO.OWI  IndivlJuidi.  Here  are  „f  s.  Ut..  and  botweeu  the  •i’id  and  3tlth  dc-g.  of  E.  long, 
seen  dMlers  from  India, ( liina.  Tartary.  Bokhara,  Bertla,  But  whether  its  confluents  form  themselves  into  »es,M 
i'ircAMia.  Armenia,  and  Turkey  , and  from  Italy.  Poland,  conjectured  bj  Ptolemy,  or  fall  succetslvely  Into  the 
Crrrnanr  France.  England,  and  even  America.  Amuse-  main  stream,  are  question*  a*  to  w hich  no  Information  can 
ment  as^woll  at  business  It  attended  to:  theatrical  re-  be  given.  The  rourteof  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  *«»faf  a»it  hM 
nresentalirnis.  show*  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  Barlholo-  ixvii  explored,  to  it*  luucll-m  with  the  Balir-el-A*rek. 
luew-falrdlverslouB,  lieing  got  up  for  the  eiitcrt;vlniiieut  {|  pretty  uidfornily  N.N.K. ; it  receive*  many  trlWlArb**, 
OI  the  im.ltllude  {Schmtxl^,  Ln  be..  ll4-lSft  ; and  forms  uuinerout  islands.  “ At  the  p«,tnt  of  cooflii- 

I.f/oU.U.  3W. ; Pouan,  4c..i>o*  l,'wro;Mi^*c  /fssM-  cnee,  the  Ualir-cl-Aliiad  is  only  about  l.bOOft.  acroa;  but 

V‘i..  AiC.)  ' * Tlii«  I*.  U»  glvenbv  Kml«*ln  hk  »ua*»  to  <|«*rg., 

NIKilI.SUintG,  a town  of  Moravia,  elre.  Bninn.  n,,  j,., ^1,1. , hui  *i«n»  nchw  rim»4iion*  h*«*  l»*n  *i«i 

fr-nii  which  city  U is  Win.  S.  Pop  about  a.MIO,  a thlnl  tl>r  Nil*  msy.  like  U*e  HcNvw  Nslihal,  n»^j  n'*m»  il« 

pait  of  whom  arc  Jews.  U ha*  a flue  castle  and  grounds  r.m,  w rritv  i~ir  ut*ii<itrr.  7W**w#,an.  Ait) 


NlhK,  NIMLS. 

a Ultlc  above  it  pnlarm  much.  Iti  bank!  bcioR  ftrquf‘n(lx  ant  $tfriUt  annnt  onatt  iUt  ntagnus  <nti  parrior 

3 ami  4 m.  a|>art.  ana  In  tome  during  the  iuumJa*  t Crc«Tu,  \af.  L rap.  A'i- ) \W  need  not, 

tiuns  the  water*  extend  SI  m.  from  fide  to  tide.  In  it*  under  *uch  drrmnftanrr*.  feel  iurpiisril  that  the  ancient 
untlnary  itale,  and  in  mid  channel,  it  ha*  here  from  3 to  Rjryptians  reKarded  the  Nile  a*  a g»d  to  whom  they 

4 fathoms  water.”  (frcnf.  Jotimai,  it.  IK?.}  paid  divine  honour*.  The  CTcatett  breadth  nf  the  river 

After  the  Junction  o(  it*  two  neat  arms,  the  united  may  be  estimated  at  S.OOO  ft.,  or  about  twice  the  width 

river,  or  Nile,  takes  a generally  N.  direclioa,  hut  with  of  the  Thames  at  I<ondon  Uridge.  It*  average  current 

almost  innumerable  windings.  Not  far  below  the  point  dot'*  not  exceed  3 m.  an  hour:  the  water  is  always 

of  confluence  is  a low  range  of  mountains,  through  muddy;  and  even  in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  clearest, 
which  the  river  nuhes  in  a narrow  gorge,  forming  what  it  bas  a cloudy  hue.  When  it  overflows,  tho  colour 
h railed  the  sixth  cataract ; and  thence  deflecting  east-  is  of  a dirty  red,  consisting  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  the 
ward,  through  extensive  and  verdant  plains,  it  |uissos  the  red-clay  deposit  of  (be  Halir-el'Airek  : for.  as  8ln*ady 
cap.  nf  Shendy  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancUrnt  MrriH^^.  It  stated,  the  fiAhr>eU  AbUd  brings  down  on'.y  a fine 
receives,  dost' to  the  town  of  Addamerflat.  17^4.VN.),  whitish  clar.  The  Nile  abounds  with  a great  varliHy 
the  waters  of  its  important  tributary  the  Tacazte  (the  of  fish,  su(m  as  the  I.abru*  StloitctiM,  or  white  trout, 
AtUiborax  of  the  aiMrients).  which  hat  Us  sources  in  the  the  Muritna  nagwr/hj.  and  a large  species  u(  salmon, 
high  landji  of  Jjuta,  in  Alwssinla.  in  lat  II”  40'  N.  long.  The  OtyrYnckut  of  this  river,  *6  famed  in  the  aiftl- 
3t>v4(yE.,  about  iil  deg.  R.  of  lake  Dembea,  pursuing  quitJes  of  F.pypl  Is,  according  to  D’Anvllle,  (he  fi»h 
thence  a pretty  uniiorm  course  N.  N.  W.  to  its  junction  now  called  KetKct.  None  of  the  fish,  however,  except 
with  the  Nile.  From  this  point  to  its  embouchure,  a eels,  have  any  rerr  close  resemblance  to  those  of  F.urnpc. 
distance  (Mahout  1,350  m.,  the  Nile  recclre*  no  alllueiit  Among  (he  wateriowl  of  the  Nile,  the  most  charas-trr- 
whatever.  dthcr  on  Its  K.  or  the  W.  bank,  a solitary  istic  is  the  Turkey-goose,  or  Anat  HiloUca,  the  flesh  of 
instance,  as  Humltoldt  has  remarked,  in  the  hydrographic  which  is  both  pal.itable  and  salubrious.  From  Assouan 
history  uf  the  globe.  (Per.  Xnrr.,  v.  744.)  down  to  Cairn,  aUHit  3IXl  m.,  the  banks,  except  in  tlie 

At  Abu  Hamed,  in  about  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  33deg.  rocky  narts,  prc**ent  no  native  plant,  but  aboiindwith  all 
E.  long.,  the  river,  which  had  previously  been  following  sorts  of  i^sculent  vegetables,  raised  by  the  industry  of  tiu< 
a northerly  course,  turns  suddenly  to  the  and  thence  liihabs.  on  tlili  (icculiarly  fertile  soil.  Cultivation,  lioti- 

tursues  a south-westerly  course  to  Kdab.  in  the  prov.  of  ever,  is  more  common  ou  tho  E.  than  on  the  W.  bwik  of 
(ongola.  In  the  iMth  deg.  of  lat.,  where  it  again  curve*  the  river.  Hippopotami  are  found  in  Nubia,  but  not  in 
round  to  the  N.  This  deflexion  is  cant’d  the  Great  Egyi>t;  the  crocodile*,  also,  are  greatly  roducetl  in 
Bond  of  the  Nile.  In  its  course  through  Dungnla,  the  number,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  aiKrict  above 
valley  on  each  side  Is  very  circumscrAwd.  The  river  Assiut. 

enters  Lower  Nubia  In  alwiut  l!i^  40'  N.,  where  It  is  NlMEGCEN,  or  NYHRGEN  (probably  the  an. 

trecipluted  over  a ledge  of  granite  rocks,  forming  what  S'oviomagvm),  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  Guei^rlnml, 
commonly  called  tho  Sd  ratarart-  t'nder  the  22d  cap- arrorKi.,  on  the  Waal,  here  crossed  by  a flying  bi  klgr, 
parallel  occur*  the  ‘id  cataract,  of  Wady-Halfa.  The  94m.  S.  by  W.  Amheim,  and  .N3m.  S.E.  Amsterdam, 
first,  or  lowest  cataract,  is  that  uf  Assouan  (an.  Sffrme),  rop.  about  I4,(l00.  It  stands  on  several  small  but  ilerp 
near  the  lilaiul  of  Elephantine,  where  the  river  hu  cut  bills,  and  is  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Though  not  ill 
Itv  way  through  a ri<lgo  of  granite  rocks.  (Sfe  Vol.  1.  built,  it  has  an  irregular  appearance,  the  streets  being 
740.)  It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  the  term  narrow ; and.  on  account  of  the  abrupt  elevation  from  the 
*'  cataract.”  as  applied  to  the  broken  course  of  the  Nile,  river,  the  windows  of  one  range  of  bouse*  overlook  tiio 
bears  no  aiudogy  to  the  great  esuaraett  of  Niagara,  tho  cbimnies  of  another.  Among  thepublic  building*  worth 
Ihssc- Vache,  Ac- ; for  mutt  of  them  scarcely  exceed  a notice,  are  an  old  edifice.  sakT  to  have  been  raise«l  by  the 
few  ft.  in  height,  and  are,  in  (act,  rather  rapids  than  Romans,  and  now  funning  part  of  the  fortifications : ti>c 
catAracts.  In  a portion  of  Lower  Nubia  the  river-valley  old  castle  of  V'alkruof,  Sieved  to  have  been  built  by 
it  verv  much  contracted;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  ap-  Charlemame ; and  the  town-house,  an  ediflra  of  con- 
pruacn  the  shore  so  closely  at  to  allow  little  space  for  the  ilderable  beauty.  Several  of  the  churches  are  likewise 
deposit  of  alluvium  ; and  in  other  places  on  the  Libyan  entitled  to  attention  ; and  a high  tower,  called  the  Bel- 
skle,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level  space  between  the  videre.  is  much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  on  account  of  the 
hill  and  the  bank.  At  Kalabtbeh,  tho  an.  Talmis  (which  extensive  view  which  It  commands  of  the  course  of  tlie 
ha*  a temple  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  the  tellies  river  and  the  surrounding  country.  Nimeguen  Is  the 
of  Tcntyra.  Edfuu,  and  Pbllv),  the  river  rises  from  90  ft.  seat  of  tribunals  uf  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commrrr-r, 
to  4n  ft.  during  the  floods ; and  after  their  subsidence  and  tho  resldeuee  of  a mHItary  commandant  and  a re- 
in Feb.,  the  stream  flows  at  a rate  of  3 or  3 nautical  celvcr  of  taxes.  It  has  a branch  of  (he  Society  uf  Piildic 
mll«*  an  hour.  {Oeog.  Jomm.,  vol.  ix.  part  3.)  The  Good,  a commtsiion  of  agrivulture,  and  a Latin  irhool. 
Nile,  after  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  at  Pbilc,  It  produces  Prussian  blue,  glue,  Ac.,  and  has  some  tnn- 
G m.  from  Assouan,  runs  in  a quirt  and  very  tortuous  nerw* ; but  the  only  article  for  which  It  Is  celebrated  is 
stream,  though  generally  northward,  through  the  whole  Us  pale  beer,  sent  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Netlier- 
Icngih  of  the  country,  enrichlDg  it  by  Us  waters,  and  Its  lanos.  Nimeguen  Is  known  in  history  ftom  the  treaty 
deposits,  which,  indeed,  not  on^  give  to  Egypt  its  fer-  concluded  here,  in  167K,  by  Spain,  France,  and  Holland, 
tiiity,  but  make  it  habitable.  But.  with  the  exception  It  was  taken  by  the  Frenen  on  tlte  3th  Sept.,  1794,  after 
of  the  district  of  Fayoum  ( Vid.  1.  331.),  the  valley  of  the  a severe  action,  in  which  tlte  allies  were  defeated.  Va- 
Nile  in  Upper  and  Ontral  Egypt  is  of  very  contracted  riouii  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and 
dimensions,  the  mountains,  and  tne  burning  sand*  of  the  about  the  town.  il)e  Ciaeij  Did.  OVog.y  Barrow's 
desert  encroaching  so  closely  upon  it.  that  it  seldom  ex-  Tour  m Holland.^ 

cords  10  m.  in  width,  and  is  frequently  not  half  so  much.  NIMES,  orNiSMKS  (an.  Xcmowsivs),  a city  of  the 
Bui  how  limited  soever,  this  narrow  stripe  is  of  extra-  S.  of  France,  d6t>.  Gard,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  an  ex- 
ordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  and  contains  the  magniS-  tensive  and  fertile  plain,  near  the  Vfstre,  'Z3  m.  W.S. \V. 
cent  remains  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  populous  Avignon,  and  30  m.  N.K.  Montpellier : Ut.  43^  W a"  N.. 
citkrsof  the  ancient  world.  Hut  we  beg  to  refer  tne  reader  long.  4'^  21'  43"  E.  Pop.,  In  1336,  ex.  com..  41,194.  'I'liu 
to  the  article  Euvrr  for  farther  parliculari  as  to  the  distant  view  of  NIme*  is  not  imposing.  NoiwithstaiHliug 
past  and  present  slate  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Its  inunda-  its  numerous  fine  edifices,  it  has  only  the  TourmoMMC 
tioiis,  auu  its  delta.  In  antiquity,  the  Nile  seems  to  have  to  render  It  conspicuous  at  a distance.  The  uty* 
poured  it*  waters  into  the  sea  'by  7 mouths ; but  It  ha*  proper,  which  is  surrounded  by  boulevards,  on  the  silo 
DOW  only  2 mouths,  those  uf  uusrtu  and  Damictta.  uf  the  ancient  fortifirations,  is  confused  and  irregulAt 
The  furmcr,  or  most  westerly,  ha*  a breailth  of  I.HOO  ft.,  with  narrow  streets  and  III. built  houses.  But  the  bTmle. 
with  a depth  of  abuut  3 ft.  in  the  dry  season.  The  Da-  vard*  and  suburbs,  which  curoprise  three  fourths  of  the 
mietta  mouth  is  only  900  ft.  wide;  but  its  depth  averapM  houses,  are  regularly  laid  nut,  clean,  and  have  numer- 
between  7 ft.  and  H ft.  when  the  river  Is  lowest.  Tho  ous  handsome  modem  buildings  ai^  floe  public  pro- 
greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta  Is  about  hA  m.  ftom  R.  to  rnenades. 

W. : the  distance  of  its  apex  from  the  sea  being  rather  NImrs  is  nrincIpalW  Interesting  on  account  of  Us  re- 
morethaD90m.  Greatchangeshave.howcvrr.takrnplica  mains  of  antiquity,  of  which  it  probably  possesses  more 
in  it  during  tlie  lapse  of  ages;  the  suit  has  nut  only  been  than  any  other  dty  of  Europe,  Home  excepted.  'Fbe 
elevated  many  feet  by  alluvial  deposits, but  its  shai*e  and  i most  classical,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  of  these  is 
the  position  of  Its  api’X  have  greatly  altered  evea  within  the  oblong  temple,  absurdly  called  the  Mm$*m  carr>:e, 
the  [wriodof  modem  history,  llie  river  begins  to  swell  hi  nearly  in  toe  centre  of  the  city.  This  edifice  was  supp«ised,’ 
it*  liighcr  parts  in  April,  and  even  earlier  In  the  Bahr-  from  an  inscription  discovers  on  it*  friese.  t«  have  b<'t  ii 
el- Ablvd  : but  at  Cairo  no  Increase  occurs  (ill  the  begin-  built  in  honour  of  Caius  and  Ludiii  Cse»ar,  grandsons  of 
niug  uf  June,  its  greatest  height  at  that  city  being  In  Augustus;  but. from  subsequent  discoveries, it  would a|>- 
September,  when  the  Delu  is  almost  entirely  under  pnr  to  have  been  erected  to  the  adopted  sons  of  AntiMiinua 
water.  The  water*  subside  in  Nuv.,  leaving  a rich  al-  l*ius.  At  any  rate.  It  dates  fW>m  the  finest  period  of 
luvium,  which  is  the  great  source  of  the  fertility  of  Roman  art,  and  is  one  of  Us  most  podert  remams.  It  1* 
Lower  Egypt.  (iMotannts  certu  iiifbus,  pr.rcipue  circa  raised  on  a platform  ascended  by  1.1  steps,  and  has  .'>0 
nUstitium  ttUivutn,  ameto  maguo  per  totam  spatiatHS  ('orlntbian  columns,  6 In  the  front  and  at  the  b.vk,  and 
Ainptum,  terram  ptHriis  omaibiu  dettdaiam  atfuit  9 on  each  side,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  angles.  Thu 
$mt  trrigait  limo  legit,  el /ceuHtfiitimant  rfflciL  I nde  portico,  which  is  of  ampin  dimensions.  Is  lupixirlod  by 
iMSica  $pc$  Mgjfpliii  in  tiUo  pvsita  ci/,  quia  JertUit  six  detactied  columns  in  front,  aud  two  on  either  side : 
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thr  other  column*  on  the  «]ito>  nml  back  of  the  btiild- 
iitjt  are  Biink  half  »ajr  Into  the  nallii.  I'he  rapitaU  of 
the  ciilunint,  and  the  frieze,  c<>rnU‘e,  and  other  part* 
of  the  bulldiiitt.  an*  profu*eIy  adorned,  hi  the  mo*t 
exquUiu*  ’I'he  tnCiuun-mi’nU  «l  thU  rdtlire 

are  a«  fulhiw : '->Ienftth,  **;-j  ft.;  breadth  and  height, 
401  ft.  e^ich  ; height  of  the  pl.iiform  on  H hieh  It  «tand*. 
l*(t  ft* ; hi'ight  of  the  ityhitiote,  h|  ft  ; hi-ighl  of  the 
diMirway.  234  ft. ; hrexdlh  of  do.,  U‘S  ft  The  colunmt, 
which  are  af>uul  30  ft.  in  height,  tuve  a height  equal  to 
lot  diamettT*.  {Frouard,  TabUau  I'lUur,  dc  .Vjxmc«,  It. 
171.) 

The  maiton-carrif  woi  rmuiderahijr  injured  in  tlie 
middle  age* : hut  it  ii  firote«-te<t  from  future  »]>oiialion 
hy  lielntf  liirloted  within  nn  iron  palicule,  am)  *inre 
it  has  lx*t‘U  employed  as  a muM-utn  of  tainting* 
jud  antique*.  Hut  it  would  have  bt*«‘u  more  consist- 
eiit  W’itii  gieHl  tvte  to  liave  preserved  it  uiiUiuchc-d  and 
unoreiipiitl.  In  its  afielent  simplieitv 

'{'he  ani|')iitht*Btre  of  NIme*  is  aumitted  to  be  the  most 
mTltK*!  strsictiire  of  its  kind  extant,  alter  that  of  Verona. 
It  slanti*  mi  iMie  of  the  iKmievArd*.  aiirroimderl  by  a Urge 
tqten  s|Mci*,  on  which  no  bml«ling*  are  allowed  to  tx* 
erected.  It  i*  said  to  liave  Iset'ii  founded  by  Antoninus 
Phis.  Its  longest  external  diameter  is  ■l.'I?  ft.  ; its 
shortest  3d'2]  ft. : It  ho*  32,  or,  a«‘i online  to  some  autlio- 
nties,  3/1.  range*  of  s**;^*.  and  is  'iarhmsly  estimate*! 
a*  having  siiihcient  acroinmodntion  for  from  IT.hnO  to 
2.1.014)  sp«<ctator* ; the  height  tif  the  building  ouuide  is 
from  tlM  to  |i)4  It.,  and  its  total  external  clre  is  1.1741  ft. 
t/Vosxfird,  1-  111.)  Tliough  it  wiis  occupiixl  hy  llie  \^*l- 
gotlis,  and  .ifterward*  (iie  .Saracens,  as  a fortress  for  tlicir 
defence  against  the  Prank*,  the  outer  wail  1*  still  nearly 
entire.  It  consists  r»f  two  stories,  each  h-iving  hd  arclies, 
n>id  an  attic  story,  and  it  eiitcrni  hy  four  gnti's,  one  at  each 
of  the  crardinal  itojiits,  the  princi|ial  lieing  on  tiic  V. 
side.  The  arcAtlc*  of  the  grouml  story  are  sejarated  hy 
|>i)asterA,  those  of  the  iip|H*r  by  columns.  In  an  trr^ular 
Tuscan  or  Doric  style.  The  iiilciior  It  in  many  |MrU 
diLipidiUed  and  overgrown  with  vegetation  ; hnt  it  still 
M'rve*  for  bull-baits,  joust*,  and  draTnutir  entertainments, 
to  which  the  modern  hihabs.  of  Nimes  are  as  much  ad- 
dicted as  their  ancestors  were  to  the  more  barbarous 
cxhildtions  of  glodiatnra 

A few  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remain,  prin- 
cipally in  tile  Porfesif  .faigiisjc  and  t)f  France  : ihetirst, 
w ntch.  in  the  time  of  the  itonians,  was  the  princijial  gate 
of  tile  city,  consists  of  2 large  and  2 smaller  arches  ; thr 
former,  widcli  are  In  the  middic.  have  lii-twwn  them  a 
smalt  Ionic  column.  resptTtlng  which  there  iias  been 
much  controversy,  alt  the  <ither  d«'coratiuns  of  this  gate 
iM-ing  of  the  t'orinthian  order.  The  Por/r  <f‘/f  irg«x/c  is 
cUiHirately  ornameiitiHl  wlrii  sculptures,  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  princi|al  |kiiii(«  in  which  it  ditfers  irom 
the  Forte de  France.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Nimes  is  a ruined 
nymph*rum,  or  Homan  iMtii,  of  ctinsiderahie  size,  impru- 
|M'rly  termo«i  the  I'emple  of  Diana.  Near  this,  on  a htight 
ovefliKtking  the  city,  is  the  Tonr  imrgm-  (liirris  magnai.a 
tower  sup|Ki*e«t  to  have  la'eii  Imilt  i>y  the  (iroek  eolonists 
of  the  city  befon*  the  Koin.tn  invasion  ; but  the  original 
pur)K>se  of  which  has  not  t>e<’n  correctly  aM*ertaint*d.  It 
is  in  the  Doric  style;  Its  lower  part  Ixdng  heptagonal. 
its  upp«*r.  (vcLtgonal,  It  Is  hi  great  part  mined  ; hut 
being  aiili  lot)  ft.  In  height,  and  in  a cun«|iicumis  (Hisition, 
it  is  used  to  sup|M>rt  a tetegraph.  The  above  arc  the 
princiital  object*  of  architectural  interest  in  the  city. 
The  Vandals,  ami  other  tnrharian*,  are  said  to  have 
devtroyeil  the  liasitica  of  Plotinus,  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
I'eres.  Augustus.  Ac.;  lait  the  still  existing  memorials 
of  antiquity  are  iniiro  thnu  siitKcifut  tu  evince  the  aliiiost 
umxiualim  magidhcenre  of  the  ancient  city. 

Nimes  d<H's  not.  however,  owe  its  sole  mlerevt  to  its 
an(ii)iiitic*t.  It  ha*  S4*veral  large,  and  Mune  giHMl  nuMleni, 
(tiHices.  The  catlnxlral.  begun  in  the  Mth.  but  princi- 
pally constructed  in  the  lf>t)i  nnd  17th  centuries,  has 
little  to  recominend  it.  except  its  occupying  the  site  of 
the  'iVmpIc  of  Augustus.  Ixit  the  Falah  dc  Juttuc  on  the 
l‘'«plana<ic,  the  //ofW-Dir'u,  prtnriimlly  rebuilt  in  1*00,  liic 
general  hospital,  tlie  Tiew  theatre,  st'vernl  of  t lie  churrhes, 
mid  till- putilic  lihrary, are  liandsome,  well-oniit riviwl  build- 
ing*- A Ijiigv  rortre*s  to  the  N.  of  the  city  was  const  ruiled 
by  Vaid<an,  on  the  siti*  previously  occupied  by  tlie  Iwisiiit 
tliHt  rci-'  ivctl  tlie  water  broiigiii  thltiier  by  the  aqueduct, 
of  which  the  Font  da  (iard  toriii*  a part.  It  is  now  the 
central  prison  fur  the  S d>  pv.  uf  France,  and  h.u  usually 
hImxiI  t.'Aib  inmates.  The  bishop's  (lalnt'c.  episcoival  sc. 
mimii  y.  nsUege,  ami  large  barrai  k*.  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal puldic  buildings.  Tlie  cstihinade  contiguous  to  the 
ainpiiitiieotre,  and  the  Vonri  Sc^/'.  are  among  the  finest 
proiueiiades.  Thu  last  iiam*-d  extends  aillte  through  the 
\V.  |Mirl  of  Nimes  from  N.to  S. ; and  Icail*  to  the  fine 
and  extensive  Jardinde  hi  Fontaine.  This  garden  de- 
rives It*  name  from  a large  .vid  hAUiUtime  fountain,  and 
has  hi  it  many  statues  and  other  Homan  tuiliquilles,  Iw- 
• ides  the  H/finpfucum  imMlt)onc«i  .*ilei«e. 

The  Font  da  Oani,  alvove  alluded  to,  formeil  part  of  a 
superb  UoiDon  aqueduct.  m.  in  length,  which  com- 


vexed  a supply  of  water  from  the  neighbouriiooil  of  I re* 
to  Nimes.  We  h.ive  no  eertaiii  di'tnils  as  tu  the  founders 
of  this  great  work,  the  *r«  of  its  csmstruction,  or  the 
purpose  hir  which  the  water  brought  by  it  was  emploved. 
Some  antiquaries  have  awribetl  it*  errelloti  to  Agrippa, 
son-in-law  of  .Auguslu*.  alxuit  anno  1**  b.  c..  while  others 
have  asrrilied  it  to  Adrl-ui.  or  hit  sureetsor  Anionmus, 
tt  ho  derived  lus  origin,  by  the  lathi  r’*  side,  fnim  Ncmau- 
tus.  Hut,  liv  whiimyM-ver  const ruiied.  It  was  worthy 
llic  most  hrilllanl  u-ri  of  Hoinaii  fHiwer.  The  Pont  dii 
t Hard  roiisUt*  of  that  |iart  of  the  aqueihict  which  was 
I thrown  across  the  river  r.ardon,  in  a wild  defile,  II  m. 
; N-K-  Nimes.  It  consists  of  3 rows  of  arches,  or,  as  It 
were,  3 different  liriilge*.  raiMsl  the  oih?  above  the  other, 
(he  whole  being  conotnietisl  of  large  stones,  wltliont 
cement.  Tile  Hrvt.  or  lower  tier  or  bridge,  lias  a length 
, of  .'i2!i  Kiigitsh  ft.,  nnd  a height  of  tr-l  ft  ; and  eoiisuis 
of  G arches  of  uiieipial  size,  liie  hrewith  of  the  largest. 
, through  wlilch  the  Hatdon  n^u.slly  flow*.  Iwing  121  ft. 
I i'he  second,  or  middle  tier,  is  MIG  It.  In  length,  snd  G2|  ft. 

In  heiglit : it  roixist*  of  li  an-hes,  generally  smaller  than 
! th-ise  of  the  first  tier,  iiiit  like  them  of  unequal  site. 
I The  third  or  iip|>er  tier,  s70it.  In  length,  .vnd  ft.  in 
height,  ha*  3h  arches,  w lih  h of  course  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  tier*,  iM'liig  respect  ivi’ly  only  l.lj  ft. 
in  width.  The  entire  height  of  the  structure  is  llHft.; 
Its  width  or  thlekness,  w liii-h  is  i!>|  ft-  at  its  h:ise,  di- 
minishes ns  it  ascends ; on  it*  summit  is  the  watereoiirse. 
4j  n.  n depth  and  4 ft.  in  hreudth,  and  through  ft  a |mt- 
son  may  now  pass  with  ease  from  one  end  of  the  stnic- 
lure  to  the  other.  About  the  midille  of  last  et-iitury,  a 
rarriagi-  rood  was  Imllt  up  against  tlie  hriilge  as  high  as 
thi-  Ixase  of  the  second  tier  of  arches.  The  Punt  da  tinrd 
is  tn  the  Tusc.tn  style  ; It  is  verj*  little  ornamented,  hut  is 
a highly  picturesque  objei-t.  W'ilh  singular  g<Hvd  fortune, 
it  ew-ajiiHl  dilaiddatlim  during  the  dark  age*  ; aitd  the 
greatest  injury  it  eX}K-rienced  wa<  In  ItKK).  frumthe  Duke 
Up  liohan.  who  broke  aw.xy  a portion  of  the  second  Iut 
of  arches  to  farilitate  the  {xu*  igi*  of  his  artillery  ; but  tlio 
breach  was  afterwards  repaired  at  the  exiwnse  of  the 
Stales  id  LangiK-doc. 

Nlines  is  a bishop's  see.  the  seat  of  a royal  court  for  the 
deps.  (lard.  Lnz^re.  and  Vaurluse.  courts  of  primary  ju- 
risdiction and  commerce,  a ciiamlierof  commerce,  conscil 
de  pmd'koinmci,  a university  aiailemy.  the  roy.il  aca- 
demy of  Gani.  a royal  college,  4e.  It  has  schools  of 
drawing  and  eheml<lry,  a*  applied  to  the  arts,  sorirtiei 
of  agriculture,  merUcinc,  Ac.,  a Htble  society,  a commis- 
slim  uf  antiquities,  an  Hriu-na-um.  an  extensive  public 
library,  and  a ratiinet  of  natural  iiistory. 

Ninie*  is  further  distinguish«*d  by  its  mamifaeturing 
industry.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  M-ats  of  the  silk  inn- 
nufieture  of*  Franeej  ranking,  in  this  respect,  Imme- 
dlatelv  after  Lyons  and  iiMTh.ips)  ,St.  Flienne.  lit 
maniitvcinres  are  principally  «ilk  ho»lery  bikI  shawl*  ; 
ami  silk  stuffs  mixed  with  eott<>n,  linen,  and  woollen. 
There  are.  altogether,  betw«vii  7,t4i0  ami  H.wm  looms  at 
work  in  Nimes,  many  of  which  arc  Jacquard  l<K>ms. 
All  the  weavers  work  with  their  faiiitlir*  at  ihelr  own 
homes,  Hiere  being  no  large  f.tctopir*  exceid  for  dyeing, 
or  for  printing  silk  stuffs : wiuch  latter  branch  of  indus- 
try has  greatly  augineiiUHi  *iure  iK'Uj.  when  it  emploved 
I from  iifS)  to  70c>  hAiids,  rxcluviie  of  children,  out, 

■ though  tlie  silk  manufarture*  of  Nimes  be  extensive,  the 
goods  produced  are  not  much  esteenievl  by  the  upper  and 
i middle  classes,  In  lng  mostly  mere  Imitatitm*  of  Inose  of 
: Lyon*,  and  of  Inferior  onality.  From  this  and  other 
j rauss-s  the  export  trade  01  Nimes  is  small ; its  Industry 
j Is  not  progressive,  and  It*  p*»p.  often  expt*rlencc  dis- 
tressing rri'ses.  The  weavers  employ  about  11  hours  a 
day  ,-it  t)ie  haim  ; the  wages  of  a man  being  estimated  by 
! Villermc  at  an  .average  uf  30  sous,  those  of  a woman  at 
12  sous,  and  of  children  from  A to  12  sous.  These  low 
' wage*  bt-lng  barely  snflicieiit  to  provide  current  neces- 
i saries.  the  we.xver*  are  ahiiost  all  wn-trhedly  clothr-d, 
dirty,  and  ill  nrovidetl  with  fuel  In  winter.  Arrnrding 
to  VUlenne,  they  are  Intelligent  and  laboriovit,  and  iifft 
' addirtixl  (n  drunkenness  or  other  kimit  of  proAigarr  ; 

tint  they  have  iirltlier  »M'onoiny  imr  foresight,  with  the 
, exeeptinii  of  the  silk  sticking  weavers,  w ho  Iwdng  em- 
ploy eti  on  articles  less  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fa*hh<ti, 
arc  less  lifffctcd  by  erttes  lh.m  the  rest.  These  form.  In 
fart,  aseparate  class.  distingiii«h(Hi  for  economy  and  pros- 
1 iM-rity.  notwithstanding  that  their  wage*  aVe  smaller 
' than  that  of  Miu*t  other  artisan*.  Tlie  besetting  fault  uf 
, the  working  |H>p.  of  Nimes  i*  a want  of  jierscveraricc. 

1 Few  are  aide  to  write  and  read;  and  many  spend  a t-on- 
si<lerablv  part  of  the  week  in  idling.  Hesides  silks, 
Nlines  has  niamifaiinresot  cotton  gtxxis,  gloves,  leather, 
hr.iiidy  and  viurgar.  and  a good  deal  of  trade  in  wine. 
e«><-mV*.  drug*,  colonial  produes>,  \c.  It  It  also  the 
iriiinp.d  entre|i(it  for  the  r«*  silk  prinluced  In  tlie  S.  of 
■raiiri-,  of  whirh  material  almost  .•*11  Its  own  silk  manu- 
i f/u-lure*  are  made.  Of  th<-  [Kip.  of  Mine*  ami  Its  sulHirl**, 

I aIhiui  32.<sO  are  H.  ('nthoUes.  nml  12.ik)ft  rrote«tanU  ; 

and  in  few  towns  is  tliere  so  nmcit  acrinKuiiuus  [varty. 

I siurll  and  violence  dhpUyed  on  account  of  reltgiuu. 
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Th1»  brokf*  out.  *oon  afl»*r  tho  downfall  of  Na- 

I'oloon,  bito  tbi*  m»»t  atroctim*  iirti  on  (In*  )Mirt  uf  th<*  , 
('.’Uholici,  whic  h iiiiKht  eiuilj  have  bet?ci  auppro'icrd  by  a ^ 
vijfurou*  gotrriiiiiiMit.  but  wiilch  *rerp.  in  fart,  rather  pd» 
t-oiiraged  by  the  imbecile  bigot*  then  at  the  hriuluf  aiT-iir* 
in  Krancf . 

Nrmausu*  ia  suppoanl  to  hare  been  foundtfl  by  a co- 
lony of  PluKriani ; it  wa*  auiijugated  by  the  Unman*, 
asno  121  B.c.  In  the  middle  ag*'»  it  belonKi’ii  vurcei. 
lively  to  It*  own  viaenuni*,  the  count*  of  Thouiouve,  ami 
the  king*  of  Aragon,  by  one  of  whon  it  wa*  ceded  to 
I.4mU  IX.,  in  I'i-V*.  Nline*  hna  given  birth  to  many  dl*- 
ClnguUhed  pertoni,  among  whom  may  b«*  ipecitled  Court 
(le  Geladln,  author  of  the  Sttmdc  Prtmitif,  and  M.  Gitixot. 
rmw  minivter  fur  foreign  affair*,  and  author  ol  the  ' 

able  ami  original  work*  on  the  progre**  of  clviliiation 
In  France  ami  Kurope.\c.  (Histoirf  dc  la  Ciriiisoti’fn  rn  ’ 
FranCf,  and  Hittoirf  rfr  !a  Ci'rr/«tj/«oi  en  An-  ' 

rufx.  i(c  ) This  Illustrious  individual,  to  wticne  enlight- 
eord  and  rational  |>atriulism,  integrity,  and  gmid  **>n»c.  f 
France  and  Furopr  arc  under  the  greatest  nldlgalhni*,  ! 
first  »aw  the  light  on  the  ^th  of  t>rtf»ber,  17**7  : he  i*  a | 
Pr«)testant;  and  the  simplicity  of  hi*  character,  and  per-  j 
feet  tr«‘rdom  from  all  *urt*  of  pretenthni.  give  additional  ' 
lustre  to  hi*  taUmu  and  eloquence.  ( //ago.  art.  G'ord  ; j 
7ii&fe</M  de  Sismest  /’i//rr»«e,  Taltifnu  dci  UuvriVrs,] 
4c..  I.  •!"*» — <17.;  /Aurr/wg’j  Hrport ; /iig/i*,  *r.)  j 

N'lSKV'KII.  a great  and  fuiiuu*  city  uf  tiie  ancient  ] 
world,  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  I*  supposed  to 
have  stcKtd  on  the  F . bank  of  the  TigrU,  oi>{H>«{te  to  the 
tmalern  city  of  Mosul  (which  *ee).  There  U every 
n'Moii  to  think  that  its  site  was  Identical  with  that  of  ' 
the  viHageof  Nunia,  and  the  “tomb  of  Jonah.**  atsoui  ' 
m.  from  the  river,  w hich  *Und  upon  and  are  surrounded 
y va*l  heap*  of  ruinti  lal.  3f«-'  21/  17"  N . long. 
4:v^  |l/  17"  K.  Ilermlotti*  (I.  I‘*A.)  and  other  profane 
writers  aserilse  its  foundation  to  Nimi*,  son  of  Heins,  and 
lir<4  inonarch  of  the  Assyrian  empire ; hut,  according  to 
the  Bible  (Grn.  a.  11.),  “Asshur  (the  grandson  «>f 
i'nsh)  went  forth  out  of  the  lain]  of  Sblnar,  and  biiilded 
Nmeveh.”  Its  history  Is  lost  In  the  oliscurity  of  succeed- 
ing age*  ; but  it  was,  no  d«>ubt,  a very  largo  city  nim*  ci*n- 
luries  hefoi^  the  ChrUtian  a*ra,  for  at  that  period  Jonah 
described  it  as  “an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  day*’  jour- 
ney. ’•  (ill.  3.)  .Strabo  say*  (i.  svl.)  that  it  was  larger  even 
than  Iksbyton  ; tlie  circuit  of  which  he  ettimated  at  3^.% 
stadia;  and,  according  to  Diodorus  Slnilu*  (1.  ti. },  it  was  uf 
on  (iblung  tha|>e.  I.'<0  stadia  In  length,  and  bO  In  breadth  ; 
that  It,  amve-M  tn.  in  circuit.  Very  little dc|>eiidence  can. 
however,  be  pli4Cf<l  on  these  statements  ; and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  admitti*d  that  the  wall*  included  a large 
extent  of  well  cuUlvatt^d  gardens,  ami  pasture  ground*. 
Tile  dr*crl|Kion  of  its  walls,  given  by  Diodorus,  Is  too 
nhvloutly  exaggerated  to  require  any  notice.  ’Fbc  pro- 
phet Jonah  says  that  Nineveh  “ had  mure  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  could  nut  dlstingnlsh  betwe<m 
their  right  hand  and  their  left."  (Jonah,  iv.  II.)  lliit  J 
expression,  the  import  of  which  U by  no  means  clear. 
Ii.u  been  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  chlUIrcii ; 
atid.  taking  it  in  this  scn»e.  and  lucluding  under  the 
term  children  the  younger  p4-rsoni  umier  nine  yearii  of 
.U'e.  they  might  be  taken  at  alxiul  one  fourth  jiart  of  the 
|Mip..  which,  c<mteitucntlr,  wouM  be  4so,(iro.  Hut  if  wo 
stip|w».e,  ns  some  critics*  iiave  done,  that  the  children 
referred  to  by  the  prophet  could  not  well  exceed  five 
year*  of  age.  they  might  be  taken  at  iK'tween  one  sixth 
and  one  s<‘venth  |>art  of  the  pop.,  which  would,  cunse> 
((■lently,  amount  to  from  72>U>UU  to  Klo.iMiO.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  these  statements  arc  for  too  vague  to  be 
entUb-d  to  any  r<insiderablp  weight.* 

Nineveh  was  the  retuleiice  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  a 
cUr  of  *urh  commercial  Importance,  that  Nahum  ayiostrn- 
phUeshrr;  “Thou  hast  multiplied  tliy  merchant*  alnivc 
tiie^stars  of  heaven  ’*  (Hi.  1C.)  She  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Arlsace*  the  Mode  in  iheblh  century  b.c..  but  apiwari 
to  have  been  regarded  ai  the  rap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
downto  awnotil'i  B.c.,  nearly  3 centuries  alter  Joruih'* 
pn>)ihery  of  her  destruction,  when  she  fell,  after  a pro- 
trartnl  siege,  Into  the  liands  of  Ahasucru*.  or  ('yaxares. 
king  of  M<^ia,  w ho  took  “ spoil  of  silver  and  gold,  ami 
none  end  of  the  store  and  glory  out  uf  all  the  pleasant 
furniture.*’  making  her  “ empty,  and  void,  and  waste.” 
(Nahum,  ii.  H,  10.)  The  spoil  was  taken  to  F.ebutana. 
the  clltsen*  were  dispersed  in  village*,  and  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which  for  four  cenlurie*  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  Kastem  world,  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Mtxies  and 
Persian*,  it  seem*  certain,  however,  either  that  the 
city  hatl  mvt  wholly  destroyed,  or.  which  is  must 
proltabie,  that  a new  and  infcruir  city  had.  at  a subse- 
quent period,  grown  out  uf  the  ruin*  ol  the  more  ancient 
city  i and  the  Utter,  no  doubt,  is  that  referred  to  by 

* Thr  wen-lnfovmed  •uthors  of  (he  le*rrv*a  «ml  vtslusMe  work, 
r.'.f  U Or  IVr()frr Oof/t,  haw  niiwlv  a sliiiiuUr  Uui'iUtr  In  nMicina 
mi*  *1  i*rj  Ml  that  Uw  (hildrrti  <'f  ft  'jear*  uf  aga  ana 

uiKl>*r  (tu  not  *iiX«U  tlw  l-Viab  |>ait  of  thr  txi'.  ol  a ctiy  ; aiwl  (hai. 
r"tiKn'>rtiU;.  titc  |Hq<.  of  Ntnrvch  n.tut  Ka<«  anMun(«d  to  aboul 
S.imVM)  (Tam.  U.  .M.i-.  *vo>  rd.) 
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Tacitus,  Annal.  xil.  13.,  and  Ammlanus  MarreHlniia. 
xxill.  20.  Kimielr  sup|M>*es  that  the  present  remains. 
Comprising  an  oblong  rauiiurt  and  fos*.  alxiiit  4 lu.  in 
circuit,  with  a moss-cov^rtsl  wall  about  20  (I.  in  hciglit. 
are  those  of  tin*  more  rectmt  city.  The  ruins  at  tii*t 
light  present  a range  of  hills,  from  whn  h large  »t<>ne* 
are  constantly  dug  (mt;and  the  bridge  ov<>r  the 'Dgru 
serrni  to  have  lieen  entirely  built  of  »lom*s  frt»m  ibo 
ruin*,  which  have,  no  diHilit,  fiinnshcd  as  Urge  a supply 
for  modi  rn  buildings  a*  the  quarries  near  Mosul.  Jhe 
tomb  of  Jonah  ocruidr*  one  of  tlie  hill*  above  men. 
ttoned,  and  is  covered  by  a mosque,  lictd  in  liigli  veuera. 
tion  all  over  the  Fast.  Hrlcks,  entire  a.<  well  as  in 
fragments,  and  pitTcs  of  gypsum,  with  inscription*  in  the 
wedgc.formed  cliaracier,  are  found  here,  closely  re»cm- 
bling  those  of  Habylon.  ( A'iMM<r>'s  Pfrsiit,  pp  2^(>— *2^)0. ; 
OUrier.  t’oif.  cn  T«r*juu\  iv.  — 27^-;  Aintwttr(k'$ 

Assyria,  ifc.  pp.  2&f>— 26^. ; Caitntt,  Dtct.  dt  la  Htblf, 
ad  v«tc.  .V/sotcA.) 

NING-PO,  a city  of  China  of  the  first  r.vnk,  prr>v. 
Che.  Keaug,  .nt  the  conltiieiicw  of  the  rivers  Kin  and 
Yaou.  near  their  mouth  in  the  hartiour  of  Chusan,  4h  m. 
E.  by  S.  Ilang-t>  hm>u,  and  atiuut  140  m.  S.H.  Nankin; 
lat.  '/.to  NV  N..  long.  1*21'^  17'  F^  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
200,(i(Hr  to  400,MI0.  It  1*  siirrr>und<'d  by  n oils  and  loution*. 
now  in  ruin*,  ami  Is  entered  by  S g.Ues ; the  street*  are 
broad  and  long,  and  the  shop*  sur)»a*s  those  nf  Cantmi 
in  elegance  and  splendour.  It  is  inlersectev!  by  mi< 
merous  canals;  a nn.'itiiig  bridge  crosses  the  inlet;  and 
there  are  several  txagotloa,  gtivcrnment  w.irchouses,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  suburbs  are  fiat.  preM-nting 
rich  fields  and  rice-gardens  ; but  at  the  back,  skirttug  the 
sea-shore,  are  dark-looking  barren  liills.  NIng-po  may 
be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  ernj>oriiim  of  ine  (,'bi> 
m>se  empire  ; and  its  trade  to  the  N and  S.  distilcts  of 
China,  as  well  as  to  Siam,  Is  of  the  highest  ImtMmmice. 
Id  the  iielgliltourhixMl  are  very  extensive  iaji  works, 
and  salt  is  exjrortcd  in  considerable  quantities.  1‘heloMu 
is  accessible  by  vesuds  of  3(Mi  tons  ; bvit  large  ships  unload 
at  t'hiiihao.  a fortified  town  At  the  entrance  of  the  inlet. 

'1‘hc  English  formerly  traded  to  Ning-iio,  and  tlie  ruins 
of  the  Urilish  factorr  are  still  prrrepiiblc  near  the  har- 
bour of  Chusan.  They  were  ctmua  Ucd,  however,  by  the 
Chinese,  in  the  I7th  century,  to  coniine  themselves  to 
Macau,  at  the  tame  time  that  similar  restrictions  wmv 
im|K>sed  on  the  Portugu«*se.  (CAfna  Opntfd,  L Uo.) 

NIOUT,  a town  uf  France,  dep-  Deux-Sevret,  of 
which  it  Is  the  cap., on  the  S^vrc-Siurtiilse.  34  m.  F.N.K. 
La  llochelle,  and  43  m.  W.  S.W.  Poitiers  ; lat.  4<»'^2«J*  t/' 
N..  long.  0*  {s' 12"  W.  Pop.,  in  IKbi,  ex.  com.,  IH.01.4. 
It  it  pleasantly  situated  on  the  diwliv  ities  of  (wo  hill*, 
and  is  surrounded  by  planted  promena<le*.  It  was  Pir- 
merly  ill-built,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  sim-e  the 
Rcvulutlun,  many  new  and  gcHKt  streets  having  bev'ii 
constructed  iwi  the  lite  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  'I'lic 
castle  of  Skirt,  which  lias  been  lung  eonvi'rted  into  a 
prison,  Wiu  the  birth-place  of  Mad.  de  .Midnteimn.  The 
town  has  (wo  good  parish  rhiirehcs,  one  of  winch  was 
built  br  the  Engllsli.  tw'o  hospital*.  s«>me  goewi  tiarrai-ks, 
publle  oaths  and  public  hall*,  a handMime  arcade  (goferfr 
riVc/c),  a theatre,  a niitdic  library  with  2b.i  <>*>  vols..  in- 
cluding some  rare  .^isS.  ; and  a (xitanic  garden,  having 
atUciuxi  to  it  a large  horticullural  K'IiuoI.  It  is  (he  seat 
of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  und  commerce,  n 
I Itoyal  athenicum,  a council  df$  jtTUd'hommft^  a iialety  of 
agriculture,  .ind  a communal  college.  It  has  mAniii.tc- 
turrs  of  leather,  gloves,  shoe*,  woollen  stuffs,  wooden 
and  horn  artielcs,  ar.  ; and  is  an  entrepAt  for  the  wine* 

' of  the  Giroode.  and  for  timber,  wool  bides,  and  rattle. 
It  is  alMj  celebratixi  for  its  cunfrclinncry  (co«t/ffMrcs 
d'angi'/itfuc).  (J/ugo,  art. 
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NISU.4PUOK,  a town  of  Persia,  In  Khnra**an, 
cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  4t>  m.  W.  by  S.  .Meshevi. 
lat.  .SK’>  U>'  N , long.  3»‘»-  >/  F..  Pop.,  accorribig  lu 
t'aptaln  ('onuHy,  4,igMi.  The  town  has  a jioor  ap|>i-ar- 
ance,  being  contined  within  a mud  wall  and  ditch,  with- 
j mit  either  minaret*  or  domr* ; the  only  Inillding  (bat 
auiwnrs  aimve  the  wall  being  a sha|>«le*s  niosquo. 
The  circuit  of  tlie  present  wall  does  not  exeerd  4,b‘NI 
* pace*,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mclovetl  area  U 
! covered  with  ruin*.  The  house*  now  lnhal>lted,  of  which 
' there  are  ab«)ii(  l.iKKi.  are  meanly  built,  chirrty  of  mud. 
i .A  (olerobly  targe  (MXaar  Is  well  hllctl  w itb  good*  fur  (be 
I cunsumption  ol  the  town,  and  provisions  arc  alirged  to 
be  cheap  and  of  gorxl  quality. 

Ni>ha|M>ur  tins  fewi  manufacture*,  and  cannot  tioast 
of  a single  branch  of  foreign  trade,  except  that  of 
turquoises,  from  which,  owing  to  the  exaction*  t>f 
I the  goremroeiit,  and  rluinsy  mode  of  working,  it 
I derives  little  benefit.  The  turquoise  mines  (from  which 
exclusively  are  derivi<d  our  supplk**  of  (liis  valuable 
! gem),  are  about  ekht  or  nine  in  nunitier.  princti^ally 
situated  in  a hill  alxxit  40  m.  W.S.W.  Ni*hap<ior;  tu 
Ihcw.  however,  some  have  been  abaiuloncd,  and  other* 
are  so  imperfectly  wrought,  as  scarcelr  to  pay  tho 
j miners’  expense*.  'I'he  gems  arc  usually  found  iu  a 
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r>^tiJi«h  brown  rock,  Imt  oc*cA<Uon«lIy  aIio  *n  ■ firm 
r«ick  of  a whitiih  grey  mtour,  «houn<iiug 
with  Trins  of  »(>ccular  Iron.  The  protUtce  of  the  mtnes 
wciulJ  be  Tcry  great  under  |»n>per  man.-igenuntt  j bot 
nothing  can  mom  Inartihi-lai  than  the  pr,K-c»«  now 
ndoiited  by  the  peaaant-fannrrv.  no  ikill  or  tn.'cntilty 
t»ping  exerted,  and  no  «o«t  of  enntrivanre  UktHl  to 
It’koen  labour,  or  cconontiac  time  and  material.  Tliix 
debTtke  management  U mainly  attributable  to  the 
wn-trhed  griremment,  and  the  ron»o(]U<-iit  inaocurity  of 
iTMiNTtv  freun  the  o|>pre«ftion<  of  the  1'nal  aulhontie*. 
'rhe  mmet  are  rented  from  the  crown  for  alxiut  iWOO 
tomani  aonually.  and  wrought  almost  exclusively  by 
th<*  iiihah.  of  the  surrounding  Tillages.  The  produce  is 
4-Uher  sold  to  merchants  resorting  thither,  or  sent  fnr  sale 
tt>  Meshed  ; but  the  miners  pracliie  every  p<i*sU»le  de- 
rejvtltm  on  purchavers;  and  the  gems  cannot,  acrordlng 
t j Mr.  Fraser,  be  procureil  at  a rate  which  would  yield 
any  eonsidi-rahle  profit  on  a sale  In  Kumpe.  Iron  and 
rnck-salt  are  also  wrought  within  the  dutrk-t.  AgrlcuU 
tore  Is  IHlIe  undcrst«sMl ; the  soil  is  tilhxl  only  <mce  in 

3 or  4 rears,  the  ground  being  left  fallow  during  the  In- 
terrmiing  lime;  one  Hflb  of  the  produce  U clamed  as 
the  property  of  the  Shah. 

Nitlia|mor  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  Is  said  to 
hare  Iteeu  dest  roved  liy  Alexander  the  Great,  and  rebuilt 
b)  ShA(voor;  aHerwardi,  during  the  Seljtik  dynasty,  it 
was  one  of  the  four  royal  citlea  of  Khorascan  , hut  in 
I'JCD  it  was  destroj  <*d  by  the  Tartars,  who  massacred  most 
of  its  inhob.  It  was  again  pillaged  by  Jhrngis-khan ; 
and  more  recently.  In  ITI'.t,  by  Nadir  Sliah,  from  whose 
r.irages  It  ha*  never  r»H'urer«-<l.  (J  B.  Fmtfr's  A'*<»r- 
/ijiiin.  pp.  xjii— -I'ii. ; CuHoilv'i  Trarrlt  to  tko India, 
1.  211»itl  k ; A‘r«*ie*r*s  Prrtia,  p.  11^5.) 

NIVKI,[,KS  (Flem.  .Vye.7).  a town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
H.  Braljant,  cap.  arromr.,  nii  the  Thienne,  17  m.  S. 
Ilrussels.  Fop.,  in  IH36.  7.»ll.  It  is  said  to  have  ha<i, 
in  the  Hvth  century,  a pop.  of  30.(Min;  and  it  is  still  half 
a {e.kgiie  in  circuit,  exclusive  of  its  suburlM.  It  is  nut 
well  built ; but  it  has  a remarkable  rhurrh.  in  which  are 
two  buely  carved  pulpits,  and  on  the  tower  is  a colossal 
statue,  called  Jean  de  Nlvelles.  which  strikes  the  h<nirs. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  ^urluliction.  and  the 
residence  of  a receiver  of  taxes;  with  mamifacturei  of 
woollen  stufTi,  coarse  lace,  cotton,  arid  linen  cloths,  halt. 
|taper,  and  oil ; and  sends  two  deputies  to  the  states  of 
the  prov.  It  originated  from  a remarkable  Benedictine 
convent,  foundra  by  St.  Gertrude  in  64.V  the  abbesses 
of  which  enjoyed  the  title  of  prlncessee  of  Nlvcllus. 
(Din.  fiVcig. > 

.VOANAGFR  ( S’lnenasara,  "The  New  City”),  a 
town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  (iujrat.  dom.  of  the  (iuicnwar, 
ami  cap.  of  the  most  considerable  subordinate  chieftain 
in  the  Gujrat  peninsula;  nn  the  Nagni,  near  its  mouth, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Ciitrh,  0.3  m.  N.W,  Juonagur.  It  is 

4 m.  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  a storte  wall,  of 
no  great  strength,  and  a ditch.  Many  of  its  Inhabs.  are 
weavers,  and  manufacture  large  quantities  of  coarse 
and  fine  cloths,  which  are  sent  to  Surat,  and  various 
other  commercial  towns.  The  water  of  the  river  Is  sup- 
n isetl  to  lie  p«*culiarly  adapU*d  to  dyeing  cloth,  for  which 
lirHiicb  of  indiHtrr  lids  town  is  als4>  celebraCevl. 

NOCERA  DEI  PAGANI  (an.  .Vi/ccrio  Affatfrua),  a 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Prirtcipato  Citra, 
on  the  Samo,  Sm.  N.  W.  Salerno.  Pop.  7,bfi0.  The 
Walls  and  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  are  on  a hill  aborn 
the  present  town,  which  consists  of  detached  ^oups  of 
houses,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.  Nocera  is 
the  see  of  a btvhup  ; it  has  some  fine  cavalrv  barracks. 
S4>v«>ral  public  schools,  and  manufacturos  of  linen  and 
ether  fabrics.  NiK-eria  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
sant  Co  have  l>'en  foundrti  by  the  Pelasgian  inhah*.  of 
h.ily.  (Cramfr’f  Ahc.  Italy,  ti.  2l'i.)  It  was  sacked 
nn.l  burned  by  Hannibal  in  the  3d  Punic  M ar.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  tierived  its  suriiame  of  Paganl,  ffom  a 
colony  of  .Saracens,  settled  in  it  Uf  the  Emperor  Frcvle* 
ru'k  ll.  [SirinbmrH4f't  Tour,  U.  I0&.  ; CVoe»ii,  p.  4G.  ; 
liniMrtotiti.  il.  9TO,  *c.) 

NOGFN T-LE-liOTROU,  a town  of  France,  d^. 
F.ure-rt*I.oir,  cap  arroid.,  «n  the  Huisne.  33  in. 
M ..S.W.  I'li.trlrv'S  pup.,  in  lS3b,  It  slaiuls  at 

the  foot  of  a uioont.  on  which  Is  the  chalrAu,  fomicrly 
the  ri-i.id'  nee  of  the  vlrlu  ui*  iidnUter  uf  Henry  IV.,  the 
f;ilmi)u^  Maxltniltau  de  Petlmnc.  doc  de  Sully;  to  whose 
nieinu’  V a monuuieiit  has  h.-eu  ereeb'd  in  the  (own. 

Nugi^it  is  well  hullt.  and  has  manufactures  of  wool, 
leii  fahrics  and  coltoo  thfCMl,  witlt  dyeing  houses  and 
iauneties. 

NOiRMOrTlEIlS,  an  Island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
France,  dep.  Vcivd^,  of  which  il  h*rms  a canton ; in 
altutit  lat.  47^  N.,  hmg.  IP  13'  4V^  \V.  ; se|».irale«l  from 
the  main  land  by  a channel  alvout  I m.  iu  brea<l(h.  but 
wliich  at  elib  tide  may  l>e  i«used  by  houses  and  vehicles. 
Area  of  the  island  alMviit  7b  in.  Pop.,  in  IH^j.  7,f>27. 
It  1s  in  no  part  much  al»»e.  and  in  many  parts  below 
high  water  mark  ; being  prob'cted  og.iinat  iiiuiidalioiis 
on  the  W.  by  ■ range  of  naitiral  sand-hills  or  dunrt,  and 
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on  the  .S.  by  artificial  embankments.  A portion  of  live 
surface  t«  very  fertile  ; and  coni,  beans,  ac.  are  grov  ii 
for  exp<irtatiuit : a little  w ine  Is  also  grown,  but  tbe  chief 
priHlurt  of  the  inland  is  salt,  from  extensive  marshes  aitd 
salt-pans.  In  bcty.  ifi  3.VJ,<a»0  kilogr.  of  mII.  13,313  hect. 
of  wheat,  and  i,fi21  hect.  of  beans,  were  tmt  from  the 
f*l.*vnd,  mostly  to  other  parts  of  France.  The  town  of 
Noirmnutiers,  with  alevut  inhabs.,  is  on  the  R.  side 
of  the  island.  It  (f  tolerably  well  built  and  paved  ; de- 
fended by  an  old  c;utle  fnuiHled  iu  K30,  and,  several  ailja- 
rent  batteries;  ami  ioxs  a harbour  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  from  30  and  (#0  tons.  ( Hugo,  t(C. ) 

NOf.A,  a town  of  the  Ne-a|HiUtan  (loro.,  prov.  Neapole. 
(ano,  to  a wide  and  fertile  idaui,  the  Campania  Ftltt  of 
the  ancients.  I4  m.  K.  S.E.  S'aples.  Pop.  9.000.  I'huugh 
ill  built  ami  dirty,  it  has  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
an  hospital,  a college,  and  pulilic  seminary,  targe  cavalry 
Ivarrockt,  an  old  palace  of  the  counts  uf  Nuia,  and  a gevod 
mar  ket-ploce. 

In  antiquity  Nnla  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  vf  Manna  <lra<cia.  It  is  saki  by  Pliny  (lib.  lit.  cap  ,1.>, 
and  by  .S|liu«  Italicus,  to  iiave  been  founded  by  a colony 
of  Ch^cidlans : — 

Illrte  mI  Chalrldlrsm  tntMfert  citti*  ocm'na  Vulsn, 

('•myo  N’oU  Mxlrt,  ervtint  clrt  umdsla  In  orWni 

T iirrUnia,  <4  eelao  fselkm  tuialvir  srlin 

I'Isnitvcni  valla  — thudtm,  Itb.  xtl,  s.  ICI. 

But  Velleius  Paterculus  (lib.f.  cap.  7.)  states  (hat  Nola 
was  founded,  along  with  C.-vpiu,  by  the  Tuscans;  and  the 
many  tine  Klriiscan  vases  tiial  have  been  found  here 
seem  to  curroborntc  this  xta'cment.  It  wasbedegetj  by 
Hannibal  soon  aAer  the  luilllr  of  Cannw;  Iwit  Maudhis. 
who  ha<!  thrown  himsi-if  Inter  the  town.  Ivaving  modt-  an 
unrx|MM-ted  assault  upon  the  Caith.vginian  army.  Hiuini- 
bal  witiidrew  frirm  the  siege.  It  is,  however.  princi|iaHy 
celebratixi  In  ancient  hi*tory  from  its  hating  b.vti  the 
place  where  Marcus  Agripiia,  ttie  falthfui  frieivd  and  suc- 
cessful general  of  Augustus,  breathed  his  but,  anno  13 
H.C.;  and  whore  Angusius  himself  expired,  a n 14.  In 
the  7-Hh  year  of  his  age.  Hut,  with  the  exception  of  iu 
vase's,  it  has  now  tmt  f<-w  remains  of  aittiquiiy.  In  liie 
days  of  its  pras|rerity  ft  hod  two  marble  omuhllhe.-ttres  ; ut 
wtiich,  however,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  brick 
walls,  the  marble  having  bi'cn  taken  away  to  be  cm- 
nloyed  in  the  constrnc'lon  of  modern  cditice*.  (.SVm- 
owrm*.  I.  97.  \ AnctcniLninruil  Huturu,  xiv.39.  Hva  ed., 
AC.) 

The  famous  Glordann  Rnmo  was  a Dative  of  Nola, 
where  he  was  bom  abuut  the  middle  of  the  ICth  cen- 
tury. He  appears,  at  a v<try  early  ]>vri(Ml,  to  have  iie- 
rome  di’s.-uisfied  alike  with  the  prevailing  systems  «>f 
phllosonhy  and  religion,  and  attempted  to  innovate  In 
both  In  I5H3  he  came  to  London,  where  he  published. 
In  I.VM,  his  most  celebral-d  work,  ^paccio  diUa  Brslia 
Trion/ant^,  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  uf  which 
there  Is  a very  flimsy  notice  In  the  3>?»th  iiurol>er  of  the 
S)>ectator.  Having  returned  to  liie  t'ontinent.  he  resided 
some  time  in  Germany  ; but.  being  anxious  to  revisit  his 
native  country',  he  arrived  at  ^’enlcv  in  I.VN.  Here  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  pilsim.  on  the  convenient 
charge  of  heresy  and  atheism.  Fnun  Venice  he  was 
transferred  to  Rome;  where,  simtenn-  having  been  pro- 
nounced against  him.  he  wai  committed  to  the  flames  on 
the  17th  of  Feb.,  IfiOOt  An  elalKiraie  e>timate  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  s ictimof  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
Inquisition  may  be  fuund  in  the  Uittoria  Critica  Phi- 
tosophue  of  Ilrucker  (vol.  v.  cap.  3.).  and  In  Enfield's 
compendium  of  the  same  work.  (Sw.  also.  BiograpAif 
t'niprrifUe,  art.  Bacho:  and  Ttrabotdti.  tuiDO  vii.  pp. 
47d— 4H.I.) 

NC)Ki'IA.  atown  of  Central  Italy.rnpal  States,  deleg. 
Spoletu,  in  a iiigh  valley  near  the  source  of  the  Nar,  at^ 
m.  E-N.E.  Spoletu.  P<*p.  4.0U0.  It  has  a brisk 
trade  iu  wine,  nil.  triifllef.  turnips,  and  other  rural  pro. 
dure.  It  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Xarsns,  nuteu  for 
the  coldness  of  Its  climate : — 

" Tiberitn,  PabariitMiw  bibwot,  ^bos  trigbU  mWi, 

Rwnla.'’  vll.  7IA. 

NOnn  (DEP,  Dt'),  Of  Department  of  tl»e  Nortls, 
so  called  from  its  brung  the  must  N-  dep.  of  FraiH-e, 
lying  priticlpally  lietwern  the  5>0th  and  &Ul  degs.  of  N. 
Ut..  and  the  3d  and  4th  «>f  K.  long.,  having  N.  and  K.  the 
North  Sra  and  Ut  Igtuin,  and  S.  and  M'.  lire  deps.  Alsne 
and  PosHlc-Calau.  Shape  very  irregular ; length  N W. 
to  S p.  {I.lm.,  by  abreadtb  varying  from  4 to  nearly  40m. 
Area  •'in7.M;3  hecuret.  Pop.,  in  IK36,  9H9.9>*,  it  being 
tbe  most  |H>puluus  of  all  the  French  deps.  Surroce  al. 
most  an  uninterrupted  plain ; tbe  highest  hill  bciug  no 
riitire  than  300  ft.  aitnve  (he  sea.  The  shore  is  borderctl 
with  sandy  d iwns  (dwnes),  as  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  .Aa  and  Vser  water  the  N.,  live  Lys  and  SchelcU  the 
central,  and  the  .Sannhre  the  S.  {tarts  of  tbe  dep.  The 
armml.  of  Dunkirk  . linulerqM^,  has  a good  deal  of  marsh 
Lind,  enlied  the  i\‘au  rm  ‘uri,  and  the  Molrrrt;  but  it  haa 
been  tuuitly  drained,  ana  rendered  cuittvable.  Tbe  soli. 
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»*xrepl  alonR  the  cantt.  i«  Jfrn»’rnlly  very  frrtllo.  In  IB.'M. 
the*  arablu  lan^U  worr  «*vtiinaU‘il  t<>  inmiitriM*  3-V>.f>7U  hi-c> 
Uirr*,  m<Mu}u«  Uindi  Ud.AA'i  hci  uin'^.  orrlmrtl<  in,334  hc*c> 
lAro«.  and  wi^odi,  ^c.,  3A.H-i7  hecUrp#.  Thi»  drp.  ii 
amont  tho  br«t  cultlvatcnl  in  Fraucc.  The  proprrli««.  ai 
cl»c»nerethnm](>KHii  that  country,  arc,  in  gi'ncral,  small, 
since  of  subject  to  the  evrUnb.  fvncicrc,  in  IH3A, 

ll'X77<>  were  assessed  at  less  titan  5 fr. ; but  it  has.  notwlth- 
standing,  more  large  properties  than  most  other  depts. 
The  largest  farms  arc  round  I)ouai ; the  smallest  generally 
about  l.Ule.  In  the  wuodeti  tracts  they  run  mu>tly  from 
13  to  32  hectares ; but  in  tlie  marshy  region  calleil  the 
H a/tTiJurw^**!  they  vary  up  to  betuc^n  and  7U  hec-  ; 
Urea.  Leases  are  seldom  for  more  than  9 years,  except  . 
In  the  arrond.  of  Amnes.  where  tliey  are  frraoently 
from  IH  to  37  years,  or  eren  longer.  {Hmhu  ) On  the 
large  faniis  horses  arc  used  for  the  plougli ; but  spade 
husitandry  is  common  on  all  the  smaller  holdings,  and 
nearly  universal  on  the  lands  appropriated  to  (lax,  hops, 
tohorco,  or  putattres.  Fallows  are  rare,  uiid  the  culti* 
vaturs  are  not  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  France.  >o 
addicted  to  routine  practici's  as  to  reject  all  new  and 
improved  methods  of  culture.  All  kinds  of  com  are 
cultivated,  but  principally  wheat  and  oats.  In  183.\ 
nearly  6,000,000  hectolitres  of  grain  were  harvested, 
betides  about  14^00.000  hectolitrrs  of  potatoes  ; but  from 
the  deusity  of  the  pop  but  little  more  corn  is  usually 
growm  ihau  is  required  fur  the  home  demand.  Kitchen 
vegetables  are  good  and  plentiful  ; and  beet  root, 
oleaginiHu  grains,  hops,  chicory,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and 
fruits,  are  also  extensively  raised.  Hugo  states  that 
there  arc  ,V10  oil  mills  In  the  dep.,  which  annually 
produce  470,(Mai  hectolitres  of  oil ; and  that  the  pro< 
dure  of  flax  Is  3,3h.‘i.OOO  kilog.  a year.  Tobacco  Is  varl- 
ouiily  estimated  at  from  9 to  4 millions  kilogr.  ayMr. 
'I'he  pastures  are  very  good,  especially  on  the  Sambre  and 
in  the  N.  According  to  the  olncial  tables,  there  were,  in 
ia3ii,  about  314,000  black  cattle,  and  193,000  sheep  In  the 
dep.  'Jlie  cows  are  of  the  fine  Flemish  breed,  and 
It  Is  estimated  that  they  supply  7.000,000  kilogr.  butter, 
and  |,.V)0,000  kilog-  cheese  a rear.  The  annual  pro* 
duce  of  wool  is  aisout  743.000  kilog.  ; a good  deal  Is  of 
very  fair  quality,  (he  sheep  bt'lng  partly  Merinos,  and 
iMrtly  of  the  long  and  line  wiHjIled  F'l.tndcrs  breed. 
U'he  inhabs.  of  the  coast  are  actively  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery,  arnl  at  l>uiiklrk  and  GrarcliDes  many 
vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  ro<l  and  whale  fisheries. 

Dunkirk  is  the  centre  of  the  martt.  trade  ; but  every 
week  3 or  4 vessels  leave  (•ravelliies  with  a cargo  for  the 
English  m.irketof  from  .MKl.fXiO  tt»  GOO.OOO  eggs,  produced 
In  this  and  the  Dfdghbouriiig  deps.  Iron,  marble,  bulUL  ' 
Ing  stone,  Ac.,  are  found  here : but  the  piHnclpal  mineral 
pr^urt  i«  coal,  of  wbirii  aliout  G.000,000  quintals  a year 
are  raised.  Manufactures  highly  Important.  Nearly 
half  tho  beec>root  sugar  produced  in  France  is  raised  In 
tills  dep.  ; the  quantity  made  in  It  being  estimated.  In 
|H36,  at  2l,17'i,OUO  kilogr.  Lille  Is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  French  cotton  trade  ; and  It  also  occupies  the  pop. 
of  Hmib-tlx  and  Turcolng. 

lotce  and  linen  ^rlcs  at  Valenciennes;  carnets,  stuflk  nf 
hemp,  cordage,  arms,  at  Maubeuge,  Carobral,  Ac.;  hard* 
ware,  cutlery,  glass  and  earthenware,  hats,  paper,  soap, 
chemical  products,  barrels,  tiles,  and  bricks,  are  among  J 
the  other  chief  manufactures.  A great  many  distilleries, 
breweries,  sugar  and  salt  reflneries,  dyeing  and  bleaching 
estaldi«hments  and  tanneries,  are  spread  over  tlie  dm. 
No  (lortion  of  France  has  lu  commerce  so  much  tacill- 
tated  by  navig.U)lR  rivers,  canals,  and  good  roads.  The 
dep.  is  divided  into  7 arrunds. ; chief  towns,  Lille  (Lisle) 
the  rap.,  Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Doual,  Dunkirk,  llaxebrouke, 
and  Valenciennes.  It  sends  12  moms,  to  the  Ch.of  Dep. 
No.  of  electors  (1^39-9).  6.G67.  Total  {Hibllc  rovenuef  1831 ), 
3H,M|0.3'24  fr.  This  (Up.  was  annexed  to  the  French 
crown  by  Louts  XIV.  (//Ngo,  art.  Dm  Sordf  French 
OffIcutI  fttbici  i Diet.  Oiog.  Um'9.} 

NOHDUAUSKN,  a town  of  Pnusian  Saxony,  gov. 
Erfurt,  cap.  drc.,  on  tho  Zorge,  49  m.  W.  Halle.  t^p„ 
In  1838.  13,163.  It  b surrounded  with  old  walU  flanked 
with  towers,  and  Is  generally  built  in  an  antiquated  style. 

It  has  several  churches.  In  one  of  which  are  two  p.-ilnt*  ' 
iiigs  by  L.  Cranach  ; 3 hospitals,  a gymnasium,  an  orphan.  [ 
asylum,  a theatre,  Ac.,  and  Is  the  s^  of  a circ.  council.a  \ 
b'Urd  of  taxailOQ,  and  judicial  courts  for  the  towm  and  circ. 

It  is,  for  its  extent,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  j 
towns  in  tlie  Prussian  dom.,  having  numerous  dbtillcrles,  i 
the  refuse  of  which  support  great  numbers  of  hogs  and  [ 
cattle.  Woollen  cloth,  s^lng.wax, vitriol,  soap,  mineral  | 
w.iters,  and  cre.im  of  tartar,  are  made  at  Nordhausen,  ' 
which  is  further  noted  for  its  peculiar  manufacture  of 
fuming  sulphuric  achL  It  has  also  numerous  (WU-mills, 
some  marble  works,  and  a considerable  trade  In  com, 
produced  In  its  vicinity.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  philologist  Wolf.  ( Fon  ZediUx,  DcrPren*ti$ebe 
Staat.  Hi.  343. ; ^rgkauM,  ^.) 

NOKDKOPINU,  (.Swed.  SorkHprmg),  a town  and  ! 
port  of  Sweden.  Ian  Lfukoping.  on  the  MnCala,  near  Us  | 
mouth  in  the  Baltic,  H&ni.  S.W.  Stockliolm.  Pop.,  in  | 
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n.44h.  Alter  Stockholm,  it  covers  more  ground 
th.nu  any  other  Swedish  town,  tmt  it  has  no  public 
building  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  straight  and  broad 
siri'oti.  and  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  a com- 
modious quay,  close  to  which  vessels  can  lie.  It  has 
several  churches,  a synagogue,  public  school,  house  of 
corr(?cclon.  and  savings'  (mnk.  and  manulactures  of  brass 
and  hardware  gomls,  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves,  starch,  paper,  leather,  Ac.,  and  several 
sugar  refineries.  A profitable  salmon  fishery  U al»o 
I carriiNl  on  here  In  the  river.  {ForecUi  Steim't  Iland^ 
bi*ok.) 

NOUDLINGKN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Middle 
Franconia;  on  the  Eger,  48  ro.  S.\^\  Nuremberg. 
Pop.  6,300.  It  b surrounded  with  old  baitkniKl 
ramparts.  The  cathedral,  a hanebome  Gothic  edifice, 
has  some  curious  monuments  and  paintings,  and  a tower 
34-Wt.  In  height.  The  town-hall  Is  ornamenUHl  with 
fresco  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Nnrdlingen,  in  1634;  in 
which,  aHer  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  confilct,  the 
Austrians  and  Bavari.mi,  under  the  Archduke  Fcr- 
< dinand,  defeated  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  under  the 
' famous  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar.  The  town  b;ut 
I flourishing  carpet  farluriM,  and  a considerable  trade  in 
feathers,  geese,  and  bogs.  {Serghaus.) 

NOBFOLK,  a marit.  co.  or  England  on  its  E.  c<Mst, 
having  N.  and  E.  the  German  Ocean.  S.  Suffolk,  and  W. 
Cambridge,  a point  of  Lincoln,  anct  tho  Inlet  of  the 
sea  calle(l  the  Wash.  It  it  of  a circular  shape,  and  con- 
lams  1 ,39A,3G0  acres,  of  which  about  L300,00U  are  snp. 
post'd  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface 
iceneraliy  flat,  and  where  most  diversified  merely  umlu- 
iating.  Soil  very  various:  in  the  W.  parts  of  llic  cn., 
cniittguous  to  ('ambridge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Wash, 
there  is  a cuiuiderable  tract  of  marsh-land  included 
wiihln  the  (jreat  Level  of  the  Fens ; and  there  b also 
some  marsh  land  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  co.  contigu- 
ous to  Yarmouth.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  re^t 
of  the  CO.  consists  priiKipally  of  a llglit  sandy  loam, 

1 especially  suitable  for  the  turnip  and  barley  husbandry.' 

I Climate  ary  and  early ; but  in  spring,  the  E.  winds  arc  oAcn 
I very  severe.  Few  cos.  in  the  empire  have  been  so  miich 
I Improved  as  thb.  Little  more  than  a century  ago,  the 
I greater  portion  of  it  (insisted  of  wastes,  cominnns, 
sheep-walks,  and  warrens  nf  little  or  no  value.  But, 
through  the  judicious  application  of  marl,  which  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  all  parts  nf  the  co.. 
and  the  extension  of  (he  turnip  husbandry,  introdured  liy 
Lord  Viscount  Townshend  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
followed  up  by  the  Introduction  of  the  drill  huslMiidry, 
aixi  an  improved  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  now,  perlinp«, 
the  best  farmed  co.  in  England,  and  U a striding  ex- 
I ample  of  wbat  may  be  accomplished  by  InlelHgencr'., 

I perseverance,  and  Industry.  The  usual  rotation  in  Um 
I turnip  land  is.  1st,  tunii|>s ; 2d.  barley ; 3d.  clover,  or 
I clover  and  rye  grass ; and  4th,  wheat.  Turnips  form  the 
basis  of  tho*  system,  and  are  said,  with  piarl,  to  **  iiave 
made  the  co.’^  On  some  estates  no  oats  are  allowed 
to  be  raised,  and  barley  U,  in  all  respects,  the  leading 
corn  <rrop.  Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking 
two  white  crops  in  succession,  and  the  land  b kept  re- 
markably dean,  and  is  not  injured  by  overcrouping. 
Ploughing  is  wholly  executed,  as  in  Scotland,  by  pfodgiis 
drawn  by  3 horses  nr  3 oxen.  The  graslog  husbandry 
of  Norfolk  Is  very  inferior  to  the  arable,  though  It  h.ui 
been  latterly  a good  deal  improvetL  Great  numbers  of 
galloways,  and  other  Scotch  cattle,  are  purchased  at  the 
great  fairs  in  the  co.  to  be  turnip  fed.  and  otherwise 
Mttcned,  for  the  market  of  the  metropolis.  The  stock 
of  sheep  b very  large,  amounting  to  between  700.U(<0 
and  8ij0  OOO  head.  Vast  (iuanttti(!S  of  turkeys  are  raised 
in  this  CO.  and  Suffolk,  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
those  supplini  to  London,  especially  at  Ghristmas, 
Estates  of  all  sixes,  from  40,0U0f.  a year  downwards. 
Farms  mostly  large ; and,  in  fact,  the  great  improvi^ 
ments  of  which  NoKolk  has  been  the  theatre  uevrr 
could  hare  l»cen  effected  by  small  fanners.  Leases  vary 
from  7 to  14.  and  in  a few  losUnces  to  31  yeara.  Farm, 
buildings  generally  good;  barns  very  large.  Average 
rent  ofTan<L  in  IHIO,  14s.  4did.  an  acre.  Minerals,  with 
tlie  exception  of  marl,  of  no  Importance.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  especially  tho  worsted  branch,  has  been 
long  extensively  corrieu  on  In  this  ca,  especblly  at  Nor- 
wich. where  various  descriptions  of  shawls,  cro^,  silks, 
Ac.  are  also  manufactured.  {See  NoawicH.)  But  owing 
to  the  superior  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
manufacturing  Industry  enjoyed  by  Braefrord,  Paisley, 
and  otiier  towns  in  the  N.  engaged  in  tbe  some  depart- 
ments, the  manufactures  of  Norfolk  are  rather  on  the  de- 
cline. Principal  rivers,  Great  and  Little  Ouse,  Ken, 
Waveney,  Yare,  Wensiime.  Ac.  A navigalilr  rominu- 
nication  admitting  vessels  drawing  lOft.  water  has  re- 
cently  been  effected  between  Norwich  and  LowesinfT. 
( ,^c  LowMToi'r.)  Norfolk  has  no  fewer  than  33  hun- 
dreds oihI  713  iiartshes.  Prinidpal  towns.  Norwich.  Yar- 
iiMMith,  and  King's  Lynn,  it  sends  12  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  \ vb.  4 for  Ihcco.,  3 for  the  city  of  Nurwk-li.aud 
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9 each  for  tho  Ixim.  of  King'*  I,mn,  Thptfnrd.  anrl  Y*r- 
mouth.  HrttliUTod  **lprtor*  fur  lh«- r«..  in  |N3'-Mn. 
being  (t,474  for  the  B.  snd  for  Iht*  W (Hviftiun.  hi 
1**3I.  Norfolk  hatl  74.7^*3  InluUi.  M.SI’J  fBinlli**^, 

And  9UO,(i%4  inhnbc.,  of  wiioin  IWK.T23  worr  male*,  niid 
90.731  female*.  Sum  eX|M*ndi'd  for  the  rrllrf  of  the 
poor,  In  1h3H.3!».  I77..W/.  AnnuHl  value  of  real  prfiiiert)* 
In  1HI&,  i proQU  of  trade  and  profet^ioiit  iu 

do..  5S3,flMf. 

NuaruLk,  a borough-town  and  port  of  entry  »»f  the 
U.  StaU‘*,  Virginia,  co.  Norfolk,  on  Klltalwth  Hirer.  Hm. 
from  Hampton  Huadi,  in  (.'Iu-mjmmK*'  Ihtr,  and  9U  ni. 
S.K.  Richmond;  lat.  59  K.,  long.  76^  Ml'  NV.  I'np., 
In  IS3<>,  9.M16,  It  itandt  on  low  and  aninewhot  marshy 
ground ; it*  prinrlpal  »lreet*  are  well  fiared  aiHl  elean, 
but  the  other*  are  generally  irregular  and  inconvenient  ; 
and  neither  tlir  public  nor  private  building*  can  b<Mst  of 
Tntirh  elegance,  tluKigh  of  late  year*  it  ha*  lieeii  a gorjd 
deal  Improved.  It  ha*  p'scc*  of  worship  for  varlnu* 
*ect»,  a marine  hoaplial,  an  orphan  airlum,  a lyreum, 
Ijinrastrian  school,  ihc.itre,  Ac.  The  harbour  1*  deep, 
capacioui,  kecure,  and  easy  of  acres* ; Its  entrance, 
rather  more  tlian  I m.  In  width,  I*  defended  by  three 
strong  fort*.  At  Gosport.  inlhetown»hipor  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk,  f*  one  of  the  most  importard  nav)--yard*  In 
the  U.  Slates,  in  which  if  a noble  dry  dr>ck  of  hewn  gra- 
nite, cnustructi'd  at  a cost  of  U74.35*)  dolls.  The  total 
tonnage  b<‘longing  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,  in 
nmountr'd  to  l6.Jik3  tons;  of  which  I3.4.'>5  *rere  eng.iged 
in  the  coo&tlng  trade,  and  1.107  in  steam  turiguUon. 
{Htficial  Hrport  on  Commerce  and  Savignlion  ; £ncyc. 
qf  Ui^og..  American  edit.) 

N ORMAN  UY,  one  of  the  provs.  of  France  under  the 
old  H'gime,  now  distributed  among  the  dept,  of  Seine 
liiferieiire.  Bure,  Urne,  Calvados,  and  I..4  Manchr. 

N OUTH  A I.I.EKTON, a pari.  bor.  market-town,  and 
|>ar.  of  England,  in  the  IlMrty  of  .MIertonshIre,  N. 
rtiling  eo.  York,  on  a small  trib.  of  the  Whisk,  13|  m. 
S.S.E.  Darlington,  and 31  m.  N.W.  York.  Area  of  p.irl. 
bor.,  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Northallerton, 
Komanby  and  Brompton,  9.310  acres.  Pop.,  tu  iKJi, 
4.H39.  The  town,  which  it  on  level  grotind.  consists  almost 
i'litirrly  of  a main  street  along  the  great  N.  road  from 
I.ondi)o  to  Edinburgh.  It  Is  wide,  well  paved,  arwl 
lighted  with  gat:  a market-house  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  at  Its  N.  extremity  is  a fine  open  space. 
In  which  are  the  church  and  churchyard.  The  former 
is  a large  cruciform  structure,  of  considerable  licaiitr, 
with  a squ.are  tower  at  its  W.  end:  the  living  Is  a vl- 
carage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
A grammar-school  has  been  fcuiiided  here  under  the 
same  patronage,  and  there  Is  a large  national  school  fur 
children  of  both  scxra  There  is  also  a place  of  worship 
for  Weiley.'in  Meihodlsts,  with  an  attached  .Suntlay- 
school.  The  register-office  for  the  N.  riding  of  the  co. 
was  built  here  in  1736;  and  there  it  a court-house.  In 
which  the  prnaral  co  sessiout  of  the  peace  are  held.  A 
gaid  has  also  been  built,  within  the  present  century,  on 
the  plan  of  Howard,  the  dist-lpline  and  arraiigemimU  of 
which  are  said  to  be,  on  the  w hole,  very  eflicient : the 
number  of  prisoners  averages  about  60,  and  the  cost  of 
eat'h  Is  Is.  V/.  per  ilivm.  (Gacd  /fc/erns.  arid  Prison  In- 
tprclor'i  4/A  and  5/A  lirporlt.)  “ Northallerton  it  not  a 
corporate  town,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrates.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on.  nor  are 
there  any  local  advantage*  likely  to  attract  them.  I/inen- 
weaving.  however.  tMuploy*  a ^rtion  of  the  pc»p.,  Imth 
in  Northallerton  and  the  lurroundmg  villages.  Its  chief 
teat  Irring  at  Brompton.*'  {Part.  Bonnd.  Hep.)  A 
branch  of  the  Darlington  Jdnt-Stock  Banking  ComitAny, 
a private  bank,  and  a •avlngt'  bank  are  established  here. 
The  town  hat  been  a great  thoroughfare;  but  it  has 
loft  this  advantage  from  the  recent  opening  of  the  Great 
N.  of  Kngland  Kail  way,  which  pastes  at  tome  distance 
westward.  It  hot.  however,  very  large  weekly  cattle  and 
com  markets  on  Wednesday*,  and  large  fairs  for  hors***, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  cheete,  Feb.  14.,  May  5.,  Sept.  5., 
Oct.  3.,  ami  ad  tVednesday  in  l)ct.  Nortnallerton  sent 
9 roemt.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  1.5th  Charles  I down 
to  the  pasting  of  the  Reform  Act.  which  deprived  it  of 
ooe  of  its  memt.  **  The  elective  franchise  was  fonnerly 
attached  to  about  910  burgage-houses,  mixed  up  and 
conjoined  with  the  other  bulluingi  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other."  {Bound.  Itrp.'i  7*he  eUctoral  li- 
mit* were  enlarged,  as  aliovr  mrtuionevl,  by  the  Hoiindary 
Art.  and  In  l>»3'.t-40.  there  were  regUterod  elvH-tor*. 

At  a short  distance  from  Noriluillcrtou  is  sumhtrd  Hill, 
celebrated  at  having  been  the  tcene.  In  113**.  of  n san- 
guinary ronfiict  between  the  Scotch,  under  David  I.,  and 
the  English,  under  the  Earls  of  AllHnnarU-  and  Ferrer*. 
It  was  called  the  battK*  of  the  .Scaiidnrd.  from  (he  rtreum- 
stance  of  the  victory  of  the  English  being  attributed  to 
their  possessing  a slandani  whence  were  dispbiycd  the 
Iwnners  of  St.  Peter  of  York.  St.  John  of  Boverb'y,  and 
SI.  Wilfred  of  Kip(>on,  tbewiiole  twing  surmounted  by 
A consecrated  ho»t ; hut  the  true  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  was  their  ronsteriiation  at  the  supposed 
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de.ilh  of  tliHr  king  {Part.  Pttjtt^t ; Prir.  Infftitn  , 

Ac.) 

NOKTII.YMP’J’ON,  a central  co.  of  Fngland,  having 
at  Its  N.  extremity  the  co.  of  Lim-oln  ; on  its  K.  attd  S K. 
side.  Cambridge,  Huntingdon.  ItiHit'ord,  aud  Bucking- 
ham;  ,S.  Oxford  ; and  W.  and  N.W' , \N  arw  iek,  I.ek'ejter. 
and  Kiitlaiid.  It  itrelrhe*  N.K  and  H.  W.  from  Ikin- 
hurytonear  Crowland.  a distance  of  Area.65t),240 

acres,  of  which  alnjut  .SSfi.UOit  are  supposed  to  1»c  aralde, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  .Surface  beautifully  diversified 
with  getitir  rising  hills,  fine  valleys,  ami  exienvive 
wood*:  it  IS  traversed  nearly  In  Its  whole  extent  by 
the  Nen,  which  rl*(*s  near  Daventrv.  'Fhough  of 
various  qualith  s the  soil  is  In  general  Very  fertile,  and 
Is.  In  many  parts,  strong  and  well  atl.vpted  for  the  cul- 
> turo  of  w heat  aiuI  bean*,  w hich  are  the  principal  cro|H. 
The  climate  Is  mild  and  salubrious,  mid  there  are  more 
gentlemen's  seats  in  this  than  in  most  other  counties. 
Agriculture,  though  still  capable  uf  material  improve, 
ment,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a comparatively  »lvanccd 
state.  Aljoiit  half  the  co.  is  In  gras*  ; and  great  nnm- 
l*er*  of  heavy  horses,  and  of  cattle.  ro«>*lly  sluirt- 
horns,  and  sheep,  arc  bred.  Estates  are  generally 
large ; but  there  are  few  large  farms : artd  the  eircum- 
stanee  of  their  bring  let  only  from  year  to  year  tend* 
to  per|>e(UNte  tire  rotitine  praiuires  that  kiwp  their 
ground  hr  this  and  <ither  counties.  Karm-hoii*es  and 
offices  are  mo*lly  inferior,  and  inconveniently  pilaml; 
aud  this  Is  also  true  irf  cottages.  I'ni*  is  one  of  the  rv>s. 
in  which  there  is  a great  waste  of  horse  labour.  5 hors«<s 
being  usually  employed  to  do  the  tame  work  that  might 
l)«  as  well  done  by  2.  or  at  most  3.  Average  rent 
of  land,  in  IHIO,  21s.  5d.  an  acre.  The  woodland*  are 
very  extensive ; and  a good  deal  of  wood  is  u*ed  as 
fuel.  Except  limestone,  which  is  very  abundant,  and 
slates,  dug  up  at  Collyweston,  mineral*  are  of  little  Hn- 
portance.  Boots  and  shoe*  are  extenvively  produced  In 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  In  Wcllingtwirough.  and 
other  place* ; but  the  want  uf  coal  is  an  all  but  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Exclusive  of  the  Neii.  the  Ouse  and  Welland 
have  (iieir  sources  in  Northamptonshire  Prlticlpal 
towns.  Northampton,  Peterlwmnffh,  mid  Weliinglwi- 
roiigh.  This  co.  Is  divided  Into  2U  huiids.  and  3f)(>  par*., 
and  sends  H mem*  to  the  II.  nf  C. ; vl*.  4 for  the  co  . 2 
for  Northampton,  and  2 for  Peterborough.  Kcgistenxl 
elector*  for  the  w».  In  IH39-40.  >i,734,  laung  4,l‘/7  for  the 
N.,  and  4,r>07  for  the  S.  dirithm.  In  Ih31,  Northamptmi 
hail  inhah.  hniisei,  39,163  families,  and  l7lCkWi  in- 

hab.,  of  whom  S7.949  were  male*,  aud  hl.3^  feinah**. 
.Sum  ftstpsinl  for  the  relief  of  the  |>oor  In  1M3’<-,19,  M3, I'd/. 
AnnuM  value  of  real  property  in  lMI5.  947,57>*/. ; proiit* 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do..  lH.5.'iU4/. 

NoRTH.sMrroN.  a pari,  and  roun.  bor..  market  and 
manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
bund.  Spelhoe,  on  the  great  S.  roa«l.  and  on  tlie  N.  Mnk 
of  the  Nen,  crossed  here  by  a stoue  bridge  of  3 arches, 
and  2 others  of  Inferior  size.  29  m.  S.S.I-'.  I.o'icester,  and 
59  m.  N.W.  laindon.  Area  of  pari,  and  inun.  bor.  (which 
comprise*  4 pan.),  1..520  acres.  Pop.,  in  l»*2l.  IO.H44 ; 
ditto  in  IWl.  I5.3M.  The  town,  which  compriM’*  4 prin- 
clpal  streets,  meeting  in  a very  large  open  m.-irkrt-ploce, 
I*  well-built,  pave<t.  and  lighted  with  gas;  the  houses 
in  the  principal  street  along  the  line  of  the  great  north- 
mad  are  of  stone,  large,  and  lulotontial  ; but  in  the 
smaller  streets  are  many  Inferior  houuw,  almost  {•nlireiy 
itccupled  by  jmtmeymen-shoemakcTS,  and  other  work- 
men employed  in  shoemakiiig.  The  par*,  of  All  Saints' 
and  St.  Giles'*  comprise  the  princip.il  portion  of  the  re- 
spectable classes  of  society.  St.  Peter's  is  a small  j»ar.. 
iiihabitiHl  prlnripitly  by  the  inferior  trafies|wnph*  and 
working-classes.  St.  Scrutchre's  is  extensive,  but  ciderty 
oeeupied  by artUansann  labourer*.  {Mnn  Bound.  lirp.) 
There  were  fonnrriv  7 par.  churches,  sif  whhh  4 still 
remain.  That  of  Afl  Saints',  in  the  ivnlre  of  the  town. 
(re(*uiU.  in  MA»),  on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  hy  fire,)  is 
a large  and  handsome,  though  somewhat  iucongnmu*. 
iHiihling.  with  A central  cupola  supportni  by  4 Ionic 
column*,  and  a tower  at  its  W.  end,  rising  above  ,vi 
Ionic  pot-livo:  a fine  organ,  ami  n full  length  statue  of 
the  late  S|>eiicer  Percival,  are  the  prinei|>al  ornament*  of 
the  iiilcrior.  .'nI.  (Mies'*,  at  the  K.  end  of  the  town,  Is 
a large  cruciform  »triicture,  partly  of  Norman,  and  partly 
of  later  English  arrliitecture,  with  a square  tower  rising 
from  the  intcraectlnu  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  St.  Pe- 
ter's. at  the  W,  end  of  the  town  near  the  rfutle.  erecteil 
shortly  alter  (he  Norman  conqiu'St.  consists  ol  a nave, 
with  side  ailes  sqtarAtt'd  from  it  by  piers  and  anhes, 
with  a square  wcf^tmi  tower,  and  is  altogrther  *' a re- 
niarkaldy  fine  and  rurimts  specimen  of  etirici.ed  Nor- 
man." {Utcimon,  p.2l4.)  St,  Sepulchre’s,  an  nhuo*t 
equally  ancient  I'difice.  built  by  the  Knight*- Templ.tr.  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  town,  comprise*  a cin-ular  part,  lorm- 
ing  the  iNtdy  of  the  church,  a *'|iiare  chancel  with  ride- 
aUies,  and  n M]uarr.  tower  surmounted  by  a *]ure  at  its 
W,  end.  'I'he  remains  of  the  old  ehureh  of  M.  Gregoiv 
Idrm  a school. huufc  ; Imt  the  (wo  mhers  h.ive  eutuviy 
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dlcippoirod.  and  nf  thi*  niHn^frnis  r(‘)iKi‘'U>  hou«rt  <*%• 
Utiiig  ill  NorttMtnptim  lN*for«‘  th«'  Itoformation,  two 
onl^.  S(.  Tiioiii44  s and  S(.  Jnlin'*,  UKli  in  (ht>  later 
Kiigliih  ttjrle,  ii.iw  remain,  havina  lieen  ronvertnl  Into 
aliiinhim«e«  fur  the  iigeil  twMir.  'rlie  Wesh'van  Meth<>* 
d(«t«.  BaptUt*.  I’re»hvteri.-ms  (now  Vnitarlaiuh  Uoin. 
Cathnlira,  and  the  S>*cirtv  of  Frlemii,  have  their  re- 
8(>ective  of  woraliip : the  raMle-tilll  tiu'eting- 

linute  wa*.  for  year*,  the  »cene  of  Dr.  DtHklridge’s 
ininlktratioii*.  ihiring  w hirh  fK-riod  he  «ai  al«o  master 
of  the  I’reflnterian  aradeni;  in  thU  town.  .Attai'hed  to 
the  Tariniit  ehurrhe*  ami  rhafH'U,  arc  mimeroiit  Sumlay 
schoolc,  fumi«htng  rellgimu  fn*tni>i;tion  to  lx>lween  *i,(N*0 
and  .A.OdU  rhkidren  of  both  »exe4.  A C4-»tr.il  national 
aohonl.  aerving  u a niod<-l  arhool  for  tiie  ro  , iv  .tttenikil 
by  about  40n  hov«  and  * ljtnra*trl;m  »i'hiHd,  bv 

upward*  of  .MiO  rhiidren  ; 3 infant  &rh<Hii«  (one  of  whicfi 
i*  wipported  bjr  the  Wenleyaa  M(-tluMtl«|i),  hate  *J.V) 
rhiidren  ; beiide*  which,  tlic  rorporatioo  rhrullr«M'hool. 
Dryden't  charity*i>ciioo1.  and  the  girls’  sciuad  in  King's- 
well  Strret,  provide  clothing  and  odiiration  for 
children  of  Imth  sexes.  The  free  gramm.'ir-M'hoo],  in 
Marefare,  was  foundiNl  in  IJM2.  Among  the  other  Imild- 
ings  of  the  town,  hr  far  the  most  itamisume  Is  the  Shire 
Hail,  on  the  S.  sule  of  the  inarket.Mjuiire : it  it  of 
Hrecian  arcliiterture.  and  comprises  2 Urge  courts,  and 
other  apartments  well  adapted  for  tiie  business  of  the 
a«ftlses.  Tiie  town-hall  is  an  ancient  slriiclure  of  brick, 
mljoinlng  All  Saints'  church  ; and  near  it  is  the  lK<r. 
gaol,  now  difusi-d.  On  the  K.  slile  of  (iic  town  is  a 
large  eo.  ga'<l.  Iniiit  In  1794  on  the  plan  of  Howanl ; but, 
notwithstanding  its  slse,  the  cells  are  not  sulticiently 
mimermis  to  allow  of  tiie  entire  sechuinn  of  prisoners. 
The  silent  system,  however.  arroniitaniiHl  hy  h.'trd  l.x> 
bttiir.  is  strictly  enjoined  { and  the  management  has  lieen 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  The  yearly 
e\p**nse  of  each  prisoner  to  the  co.  amounts  to  7/.  This 
gaol  it  used  alto,  by  agreement,  between  the  co.  ami  lK>r. 
magistrates,  as  a place  of  conhnement  for  prisoners  lie- 
longing  to  the  bnr.  {Pn$on  lnsp<-ctor'a  tid  Hrpori.  iii. 
MO.)  The  theatre  in  Marefare.  ImtU  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  is  a neat  building,  amt.  though  small, 
is  lutficieiitly  large  for  a towrn  in  which  dr.imatic  enter- 
tainmeiil*  are  Uule  relUhed.  Tiie  barracks  form  .x  large 
encloture  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  riwul  leading  to  Leices- 
ter ; and  in  the  K.  siilwirb*  Is  the  intlrinary'.  a Urge  and 
rvspectabiy-bullt  edltice,  rontplep-d  in  1793.  and  furnish- 
ing excellent  accommmlatlon  fur  patients.  A raec- 
coiirxe  was  formed  N.  of  the  town  in  I77H,  ami  the  rai'cs, 
which  take  place  in  autumn,  arc  invarlalily  well  attended. 
About  I m.  S.  on  the  Ixmd'm  romi  is  ati  ancient  cross, 
one  of  those  erected  at  the  holtlng'places  of  the  funeral 
uf  Queen  F.leanor,  on  its  {wt-age  from  Hardeby,  In  Lin- 
colnshire, to  Westminster  .Abtwy. 

**  The  l>or.  is  evidently  In  a liuurishliig  condition.  Its 
f.ilrs  and  markets  are  resorted  to  by  the  iniialis.  of  the 
agricultural  districts  ; and  the  shops  are  numerous,  re- 
six'ctAbie,  and  thriving.  The  principal  manufacture 
Is  ihat  of  IhhKs  and  shoes;  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  lower  orders,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  craft,  which  ha*  thriven  and  increased 
duHiig  the  last  30  yoart,  without  iH-ing  afTi'cted  hy  tlie 
various  changes  whii'h  have  ucciirreil  wltiiin  that  psulud. 
In  lOl , upwards  nf  I men  (exclusive  of  wonicii  and 
children)  were  employed  in  this  trade;  and  wc  are  as- 
sured that  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  at  present 
amount  to  the  weekly  sum  of  S.OOfV.  *J'he  Axed  pros- 
{writy  of  this  trade  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  why 
the  pup.  of  the  bor.  was  nearly  mubled  during  the  *J) 
year*  preceding  1831,  and  is  slated  to  be  still  rapidly  In- 
creasing.'* {Mmn.  fiomnd.  Rrp.)  Those  shoes  arc  sent 
In  large  quantities  to  London,  and  furnish  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  the  tho|>s  that  deal  In  cheap,  re.ndy-maslc  shoes : 
they  are.  also,  extensively  exported.  Ia*ather  currying 
ami  saddlery  are  exieniively  carried  on  ; hut  the  stock, 
lug  and  lace  trade*,  once  very  considerable,  have  greatly 
declined  sii>r«>  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  Leicester 
and  Nottingham.  There  are  also  3 foundries,  and  the 
manufacture  of  light  brass  and  iron  work  is  prosecuted 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  The  Northampton  I'nion 
Bank.  Nortliamptoo  Banking  Company,  a private  bank, 
and  savings'  hank,  are  established  here ; and  the  town 
has  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  I*  amongst  Die 
oldest  provincial  papers  in  Knghui<L  The  prosperity  of 
Northamjiton  was  materially  promoted  by  Its  situ.Ttion 
on  the  great  mail-coach  road  between  Ixmdnn,  I.cice«(er. 
Nottingham.  Ac.,  and  its  coach  and  posting  estal>Ush- 
ments  were  very  considerable.  These,  however,  are 
now  all  but  extinguished,  in  consequence  of  the  opening 
of  the  Hirmliigbam  ami  other  railways,  leading  to  the 
great  towns  in  the  midland  and  N.  counties.  About  Am. 
W.  the  tow  II  is  the  Blisworth  station  of  the  Birmingham 
railway,  6‘i|  m.  from  Lortdon,  by  which  the  metropolis 
mar  be  reached  from  Northampton  In  about  3 hours ; 
and  it  i«  suppos^  by  many  that  the  farilitr  nf  communi- 
cation thiM  afTonled  will  go  far  to  tmiemnify  the  town 
for  the  loss  of  its  business  as  a posting  station.  The 
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Non,  also,  and  the  numerous  ran.xis  uniting  with  that 
river,  give  to  Northampton  the  jwlvantage  of  .i  water 
commimicatUm  with  thetlerman  Ocean,  London,  Liver- 
pool. Manrhetler.  and  Bristol. 

Nurthatnpton  is  a bor.  by  prt-scriplion.  imdhn*  r»-ccir«‘d 
several  royal  charters,  the  la-lng  grnmetl  In  the  3*hh 
f«*o.  III.  By  tiie  Mun  Beform  Act  It  has  been  di%id«*d 
into  3 ward*,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  A other 
a1d<Tmcn.  with  IH  couiieiUor*  ; having  also  a commission 
of  the  |>eare  iinilcr  a riT*»rder.  as  well  a*  a court  of  re- 
ronl  for  civil  suit*.  O>rj»oralion  reventte  in  Kfl*. 
exclusive  of  <U.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  pro)M'rtv.  Tiie 
asxiscs  for  the  co.  are  iield  here  in  spring  and  »u'imner ; 
and  the  quarter  sessions  take  pla<-e  in  Jmii.,  April,  July, 
and  Ort.  The  Ixtr.  h.Ts  sent  3 meras.  to  the  H.  of 
since  the  reign  of  Kdw.xrd  I.;  the  right  nf  voting,  pre- 
viously to  the  lleform  .\cl.  l^ing  In  inhabitant-house- 
hoiders  occupying  a distinct  dwelling  for  (i  months  ]>re- 
vl.iUfcly  t«>  the  electbHi,  and  n<»t  haring  receinxi  alms  for 
12  inuntiis.  {/Itmnti.  Hep.)  The  eh'Ctoral  limils  were 
left  untouched  hvthe  Buundary  .Act,  and  in  l*iX>-iO,  it 
had  2,0-A?  n-g.  •-Iretort.  Northampton  is  likewise  the 
principal  polling. place  and  cii-ctlon  town  for  the  S.  dlv. 
of  the  CO.  A large  f.vttlc  market  is  held  every  .8aturday, 
and  there  are  smaller  m.nrkets  on  2 other  ilay*.  Lxlen- 
live  horse  and  cattle  fairs  attended  hy  joblM-rs  from  alt 
parts  of  Knginnd.  Feb.  20th,  April  bth.  May  4th,  and 
Aug.  .Vh:  other  fairs,  Aug.26ch,  .Sep,  ll*th,  ‘Nov.  'istli, 
and  Dec.  19th. 

After  the  Norman  fomuest  Sonk-Hamtnnr,  which, 
according  to  the  DomeMlay  Survey,  had  then  onir  40  Imr- 
gesses,  was  given  hy  Wiliiam  I.  to  Simon  ,St.  !.ix,  who 
built  a castle  here  (now  marked  only  by  an  earth- inmind. 
on  the  SV.  side  of  the  present  town).  Nunier«*us  stnmU 
ami  (»arUanu  III*  met  here  during  the  siicccetHng  reigns; 
and.  at  the  lieginning  nf  the  |3th  century,  Northampton 
was  consitb-resl  of  suAiHent  importance  to  have  a mint. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  an  attempt  was  mode  to  esta- 
blish A university  here,  consisting  of  emigrant  students 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but.  Chough  the  sclume 
WAS  nt  Arst  sanctioned  by  Che  king,  a mandate  wa*  after- 
wards isiii»‘d  to  compel  the  stiKlents  to  return  to  tliHr 
olit  seminaries,  and  to  forbid  the  continuance  i»f  tiie  esta- 
blishment. In  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  its  neighbourhood 
WAS  the  scene  of  a great  battle  (fuugtit  HKh  July, 
Ix-twem  Henry  VI.  and  the  Farl  or  March  (afterwards 
Kdward  IV.).  in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  and 
tikri)  prisoner.  In  1<>42.  tl>e  town  was  seised  by  Tx>rd 
Brtmke,  who  fortihed  it  for  the  parliament.  In  KAI, 
Northampton  sufTcn-d  greatly  from  a Aood,  and  in  Km.A 
wo*  nearly  destroye*!  I»y  fire,  the  loss  of  property  ireing 
estimaitNi  at  I.^OitKiO/.  rn  this  calamity,  however,  may 
be  attributed  the  increased  width  and  regular  arrauge- 
metil  of  Che  stre«-ts.  for  which  it  is  remarkable  abnro 
molt  other  provincial  towns.  (Pari.  Hfportt ; PriniU 
7M/r>rrM<r/r'(>n. ) 

NOBTHFI.KF.T.  .9cc  Gaavgsiwn. 

NOBTH 1' MBFBL  A S D,  a marii.  en.  of  Fngiand, 
being  the  Tno»l  nortin-riy  of  the  kingdom  ; having  N.  a 
small  dr-torlonl  portion  of  Durlioin,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Scotland,  F.  the  German  Ocean,  H.  Durliiun, 
and  VV.  Cumberland,  and  the  co*.  of  Boxbtirgh  and 
Herwiek.  in  Scotland.  Area,  l,H<7.440  acre*,  of  which 
ai>out  are  sup|K>«cd  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 

rlure.  It  exhibit*  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil. 

is  divided  from  Scotland  and  Cumlierland  by  the 
('hrvint  Hills,  and  a jiortion  of  the  Penniue.  or  great 
central  range  of  mountains,  which  stretchout  into  ex- 
tensive moors,  and  rvtver  a large  portion  of  the  W.  |>arts 
of  the  CO.  with  their  ratnificatiotis.  There  arc.  however, 
very  extensive  tracts  of  low  land  along  the  c<iast,  and  in 
the  vale*  of  the  (’oqiiet.  Tyne,  and  other  river*,  the  soli 
of  wlifch  consist*,  lor  the  roost  part. of  a strong  clay  loam, 
and  is  very  fertile.  The  t'heviot  Hilli  are  mostly  covered 
with  fine  verdure,  alTurding  excellent  )>a*ture  for  the 
peculiar  and  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  adled  hv  their 
name,  and  now  so  widely  difTlisecI ; but  the  taoitnlains 
and  iheir  otrsels  lielonging  to  the  Pennine  range  are 
mostly  covered  witli  peat  earth;  and  are  bleak,  dreary, 
covered  with  heath,  aitd  interspersed  w ith  swampy  mo- 
rasses. The  climate  varii**  with  the  rievatinn  and  nature 
of  the  toil ; but  along  the  coast  and  In  the  vales  it  is  dry 
and  early.  Northuiuberiand  is  dislinguisht'd  by  its  im- 
provements, and  is  MOW  one  of  the  best  culiivalnl  co*.  of 
the  empire.  W'htaU  and  oats  are  the  principal  com 
crops  : but  barley,  beans,  and  peas  are,  also,  extensively 
raised.  Turnips  arc  an  important  crop  in  the  rstast  dis- 
trict ; they  are  universally  driilevl,  and  their  culture  is 
no  where  better  understood,  ('attle  are  of  various  lirvHxit ; 
but  the  Improved  short-horni  are  now.  perha|>s,  lire 
OTeatest  favourites.  Kslatcs  of  all  sires,  Init  mostly 
large.  Farms,  also,  large,  and  tiH-ir  oeeiipiers  distm- 
miished  by  Iheir  superior  Intelligenrc  and  enirrpri*e, 
r'armt  m<HtIy  hehl  on  leases,  varying  from  7 to  H aru)  81 
years.  Fann-hoUMW  and  cottages  good.  Average  rent 
of  IiukI  in  I'SIO,  l.’is.  \\d.  an  acre,  tt  tth  the  exceidion  of 
those  carried  on  at  Newcastle(whlch  see),  mamiui  tores 
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ar«  ofao  Importaner.  l*it  co«l  furmi  thp  privlum 
of  Northumberl«nd,  and  ii  rai*Mi  ami  In  ■ 

quandtlM  frum  the  Tjrne.  for  thr  luppl;  of  Lnmlim  and  ' 
other  portion  the  E.  coost,  ami  fur  fa^Hntntinn.  In  proof 
of  (hit.  we  mav  meotion  (liat  of  7,4r-\H77  tons  td  mat  ^ 
abippea  coMtwtee  from  the  different  ports  of  the  l.'iiitol  ‘ 
KinKd4HnlnIMO,l.K1.3iSirereefaipnM  from  Srwraitlr. 
(PaH.  Paper,  N'a  See*.  1441.)  The  pitmen,  who. are  a | 

numerou*  and  Important  da**,  receive  wages  v^ryinff  ; 
from  tom*.aweelt,  and  are  hnnourahlydistitiguislml  j 
among  the  working  clatse*  by  their  superior  ronifort*  ' 
and  enjoyment*.  Their  houses  are  generally  clean,  | 
roomy,  and  well  Aimished  ; they  live  well,  are  but  little  . 
indumrced  by  political  agitation,  and  are  more  orderly  i 
and  desHdedly  le**  addict^  to  ardent  spirit*,  rork-tlght'  | 
ing.  and  such  like  detnoralixlng  sports,  than  they  were 
SO  year*  ago.  ( MimiUrt  oj  Committfr  qj  Cu»mcU  oh  KUu-  . 
roTfow,  p.  61.)  Kaclutive  of  it*  coal,  Nurthiimberland  ! 
hat  mine*  of  lead  and  Iron,  and  abundant  siinpliet  of 
limestone  and  sandstone;  the  quarries  of  the  latter  at 
(iateshead  Fell  supplying  the  “ Neaca*tle  grludstoue*.*' 
ao  fvonou*  in  most  parts  nf  tl>e  world.  Pritiri|>.d  river*, 
Tyne.  (Piquet,  Aloe,  Birth.  Wambeck.  and  Till.  Prlii* 
cipal  town*.  Newcastle,  TTnemouth,  N.  Shields,  Mnr* 
prth,  Ac  It  return*  (Inc.  Berwick)  10  mem*  to  the  It. 
of  C..  rit.  4 for  the  co.,  S each  fur  the  Imr*.  uf  Berwick 
and  Newcastle,  and  I each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynetnouth. 
Registered  elector*  for  the  co.  in  li43X'30.  t.oli ; being 
3,74*2  for  the  N.,  and  5.it70  fur  the  S.  division.  The  co. 
is  divided  into  6 wanl*  and  H8  pars.  ; aiul  h.ul,  In  i<«3l. 
(iS.7'26  inhab.  houses,  4*<,3>t4  f.uniUcs,  and  ‘/i‘i  '.'i‘2  inhah. ; 
of  whom  106,147  were  males,  and  I Iti.TO-^  fcmali’s.  Sum  i 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  j»oor  in  6I.91W.  i 

Animal  value  of  real  property  in  I,'2U1,4Idf.  1‘rulUs  i 
of  trade  and  profesiioni  to  do.,  436  4<M/.  I 

NOKTHn'K'll,  a market*town  and  towiiship  of 
England,  par.  of  Great  Dudwnrih,  hund.  of  Us  own 
name,  co.  Chester,  on  the  Weaver,  I6J  tn.  K.N.K. 
Chester,  and  l&6m.  N W.  I.a>uduu.  .Area  of  township. 
3u0  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1^1,  l,4''l.  It  has  an  antiquated  ; 
appraraoce,  wUh  badly  pavv«l  stree  ts.  'Ilie  church,  I 
whisdl  Is  subordinate  to  that  of  Great  Budwurth.  Is  a 
large  buUdiog,  with  a semicircular  choir,  rs*markahle  for  ! 
the  curious  decorations  on  the  roof  of  tho  nave.  'Fhere  ^ 
are  place*  of  worship,  also,  for  We»lryan>Methodists  and 
Independents,  with  attarhed  Sunday-schools.  A nam-  ' 
mar-school  was  founded  In  I.ViH;  it  Is  handsomely  m-  ! 
dowed.  and  the  government  Is  vested  in  13  truitces.  who  ] 
appoint  both  the  masters  aid  the  free  scholars.  There  ' 
is,  also,  a charity-school  for  13  p<K>r  rliildreo.  Northwich 
is  one  of  the  spicAcs  or  salt-towns  of  Cheshire,  and  vast 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  produced  In  the  town  and 
It*  vidnity.  The  salt-mines  are  very  extensive ; they 
have  been  wrought  since  1670 ; and  the  quantity  of  salt  ; 
obtained  from  them  Is  greater,  probably,  than  Is  obtalnid  < 
from  any  other  salt-mines  in  the  world.  In  Its  solid  [ 
state,  when  dug  from  the  mine*,  the  salt  Is  not  sufficiently  i 
pure  for  use.  aid  Is  sent  to  Frodsham  and  other  places  ‘ 
on  the  S.  side  the  Mersey,  where  it  is  refined,  by  being  ’ 
dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  afterwards  separate  by  era-  I 
ponUion  and  cryitallizatlon.  By  far  the  largMt  quantity, 
nowever,  of  the  salt  now  pro<lurtd  in  Cheshire  Is  obtalora  j 
from  the  brine  springs.  The  brine  is  first  pumped  up,  ‘ 
principally  by  means  of  steam-engines,  from  very  deep 
wells,  and  Is  collected  In  reservoirs,  where  It  is  some- 
times saturated  or  strcngtiieneii  by  an  admixture  of 
ersuhed  rock-salt.  The  business  has  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  It  is  estimated  that  above 
g3O.UO0  tons  are  annually  produced  In  Northwich  and  its 
vicinity.  A considerable  number  of  the  Inhab.  are  alio 
employed  in  thecotton  mamifarcure.  U has  every  facility 
fnr  water-carrUM  by  its  p<stti(Hi  on  the  (irand-l'nina 
Navigation,  and  it  Is  close  to  the  Grand- Junction  Rail- 
way. It  Is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the 
N.  div.  of  Cheshire.  Markets  on  Fr'day  : a large  cattle 
fair.  April  10. ; other  fairs,  Aug.  3.  ami  Dec.  6.  {Pari. 
Paprrt.  Ac.  ; Stat.  Acconnt  qf  the  Bril.  /Empire.) 

NORTON.  CHIPPING.  A*c  t;»iimao-NoaTOW. 

NOR  W.\  Y (Norw.  Sorgt,  Germ.  .Vorergna),  a country 
of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  W.  portion  oi  the  great 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  at  present  united  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  It  extends,  Inclmllng  Norwegian 
Ijspland.  between  the  .'Mth  and  7l*t  degs.  of  N,  lal..  and 
the  .Hh  and  31st  of  E.  long.  ; having  K.  Russian  luiplaod 
and  Sweden.  S.  the  Skagerrack,  separating  It  from  I)en- 
raark,  and  W.  and  N.  the  North  .Sea,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  Oceans.  Its  entire  length  from  the  Naxe.  Its 
most  S.  promontory,  to  the  North  Cap<*,  li  upward*  of 
i,l«nm.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly;  In  Norrfand.  near 
iu  N.  extremily.  It  may  average  about  ft!»m. ; but  towards 
the  S.  it  is  as  much  as  2Som  The  are*.  iHip.,  Ac,,  of 
Norway,  have  been  estimated  a*  follows  : — [ next  ctV.) 

In  16U,  the  pop.  amounted  to  1.11*4.^37.  vis.  .'*S5..'tH| 
males,  and  6*iy,446  female-,  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes 
lieing  as  IOC)  to  1*>4.  The  Im  rra-e  )>elweoii  la'2A  and  1h.*V5  ] 
was  13-6  per  cent . or  about  IJ  i»rr  cent,  annually.  The  j 
rural  i>op.  In  IK33  auiounlcd  to  tlic  remaining 
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179.003  indivi.iuali  lived  in  tosms  of  3,000  Inhab.  and 
upwards,  of  which  there  are  only  II.  The  Increase  of 
the  rural  pop.  during  the  previous  10  years  hail  been  14 
per  cent.  ; that  of  the  town  pop.  11  per  cent  {Siaiitiicai 
Journal,  July.  163*.*.) 

Pkutical  (icograpkp.  — The  chief  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Norway  are  its  S)flds  and  ^ordt  / the  first 
being  lofty  mount^n  plateaux  in  thr  interior,  and  the 
second  deep  indenutiuns  or  arms  of  the  sea  all  rouixl 
the  coast.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  Is  covered 
with  mountains.  The  main  chain,  called  the  KUilen 
(or  keel),  form*  the  line  of  separation  l«tween  Nor- 
way and  Swrdm,  as  f.ir  S.  as  lat.  ; but  thence- 
forward it  lemis  Co  the  S.W.,  under  the  name*  of  Uovre. 
fjeld,  Langi'QcId,  Ac.,  forming  the  watershrsl  b*'tw«x.’n 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Skagerrack  on  the  .S.K.,  and 
the  North  -Sea  and  Atlantic  on  the  W.  Many  of  the 
Norwegian  mountains  rise  to  from  6.000  to  H.nio  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Snceliortta,  (lat.  6'/^ 
3.V,  long.  9^  4<*'),  S.1'20  ft.  in  height,  ha*  Ivren  long  con- 
sidered the  most  elevated  point  of  land;  but  it  is  now 
suppoveti  that  the  Iturunger  Field,  in  the  prov.  Bergen, 
overtops  the  former  by  at  least  700  ft.  f p.  63.) 

The  horda  have  been  sometime*  compared  to  tho 
Scottish  friika  s but  they  are  generally  smaller  tiusn  the 
latter,  and  rather  resemble  the  Scottish  salt-water  lochs. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  NV.  coast,  where  tho 
Sogne  and  Hardangrr  Fiords,  with  their  continuations, 
stretch  Inland  for  at  least  100 m.  in  a direct  line;  and 
are  of  the  greatest  use  as  means  uf  communication. 
Norway  has  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Glommen,  Lougen,  Drammen  NId,  Ac.,  all  taking  a 
S.S.K.  direction,  are  of  large  tixe;  but  their  course*  are 
so  beset  with  cataracts,  that  they  are  of  little  service  fur 
navigation.  Lakes  are  numerous  In  the  K.  half  of  the 
country,  but  m>ne  of  them  can  be  compared  In  re*|>ect  of 
extent  to  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  The  W.  coast  Is  lined  tn 
its  entire  extent  by  a vast  number  of  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  Ixtflbtlen  group  (which  sec  amir, 
p.  191.)  Tho  shores  of  Norway  UU-e  the  W.  cfvasts  of 
almost  all  eountrl“*  in  high  latitudes)  are  Iron-bound, 
and  difficult  of  access ; and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
l^offtiden  Isle*  It  the  celebrated  Maelstrom,  which  Inspire* 
the  Norwegian  fishermen  with  as  much  terror  as  Cha- 
rybdls  did  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Medltenraueao  ; 

' and,  perhaps,  with  more  reason. 

GeWogp.—  The  formations  of  Korwar  are  for  the  most 
part  primary.  The  mountains  were  long  supposed  to 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  sraniie,  IhiI  In  reality  this 
rock  it  far  from  common.  The  most  abundant  rock  is 
I gneiss ; next  to  m blch,  though  by  no  means  so  widely 
i dttfbsed.  is  mica  slate,  resting  upon  ami  alternating  with 
the  gneiss  ; and  In  bods  sutiordmate  to  both,  are  lime- 
stone, quarts,  and  hornblende.  Upon  the  bleb  table 
lands,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  bl<K-ks  of  a con- 
glomerate rook.  In  which  pebble*  of  quarts , feldspar,  and 
other  crystallized  substance*  are  cmliedded,  ana  which, 
being  smooth  and  rounded,  have  cvld^mtly  been,  during 
a remote  but  leng(hette«l  |>eri»«l.  subject  to  violent  fric- 
tion. Mr.  Lyell  {Prtnrip.  c{  Ucolon.  I.  33*».)  denies  the 
occurrence  of  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula;  but  his  opinion,  though  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  differs  from  the  statement*  of 
some  recent  travrUers,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
earthquakes  are  not  iinfrequent,  and  that  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  country,  especially  of  its  fiords,  almost 
dcmofistratcs  that  It  has  at  a distant  period  been  npheaved 
by  volcanic  action.  (Si-e  Loingt  A'ortrag,  pp.  76, 7&~ 
114.  Ac  ) 

Thr  ciimair  must,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  according 
tn  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  tne  difference 
uf  latitude  ; but  generally  the  summers  are  short,  and 
the  changes  sudden  and  extrente.  From  lat.  to  f>9^ 
tiiQ  average  temp.  Is  idrout  AH'  Kah. ; and  there  is  uu 
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MKtiUnt  roon»  niifloa.  Tlu  um«  and  fruits 

mw  as  ia  BofUod«  exc^  apricots  and  peachifs. 
Beech  woods  cease  at  &9°.  From  59°  to  00°  the  average 
temp,  is  about  44°  Fabr. ; all  kinds  of  itrmin  grow  here 
oo  the  best  soils,  and  the  same  fruit  trees  as  before,  but 
at  00°  the  plum  ceases  to  ripen.  From  6fi°  to  61°  the 
average  temp,  on  the  coast  is  43° ; in  the  interior,  41°. 
In  this  division  the  plue  and  Norway  Sr  become  the  pre. 
dominant  forest  trees,  with  birch,  hasel,  and  aspen.  The 
elm  ceases  ; and  beyond  61°  the  oak  Is  not  seen  in  per- 
fection. The  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  Saa,  and 
hemp : but  wheat  ri^ns  In  favourable  sltuatloDs.  Be- 
tween GI°  and  69°,  the  average  temp.  Is  about  40° ; all  the 
common  fruits  still  ripen ; as  will  wheat.  In  certain  places ; 
but  this  grain  Is  very  precarious  and  little  cultivated. 
N . of  63°  the  ash  Is  scarcely  seen.  The  region  between 
63°  and  63°  comprises  the  hiahest  land  in  the  country, 
and  the  upper  ^uOO  ft.  of  the  Doooe  Fjeld  Is  covered  with 
perpKual  snow.  The  average  temp,  of  the  valley  s In  this 
xone  Is  about  39°  Fahr.  Beyond  63°,  peas  begin  to  be 
prfcaiious,  cabb^  ceases  to  come  to  perfection,  flax 
scarcely  ri|>ens,  uid  wheal  is  not  seen,  except  near  the 
sea  coast  in  small  quantIUea ; but  the  pine  and  fir  tribes, 
birch,  mountaln-asn,  and  aspen  flounih.  From  63°  to 
64°.  the  hardier  fruits  ripen  in  sheltered  situaliuns  only, 
and  uau  begin  to  be  a precarious  crop.  From  64°to6&°, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley  ripen  ; but  beyond  65°,  neither  oats 
nor  any  fruit,  except  currants,  succeed ; and  the  pine 
begins  to  degenerate.  Kespectlng  the  climate  of  the 
country  hirther  N..  see  LarLAND,  anU,  p.  139. 

Stores  begin  to  be  lighted  in  Christiania  In  the  middle 
of  Sept.,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  till  Uie  middle 
of  May ; the  summer  then  advances  rapidly,  and  the 
thennometer,  in  July,  often  rises  at  noon  to  above  M° 
Fahr. ; but  the  heats  are  of  short  duration  ; frosts  fre. 
kiemly  occurring  in  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
V.  coast,  tliougii  proverbially  rainy  and  damp,  Is  not 
unhealthy : In  the  Interior,  the  atmosphere  b usualir 
dry  and  bracing.  In  some  places  vegetation  is  so  quick 
that  the  com  b sown  and  cut  within  six  weeks. 

Ijtnd,  AgrictiUmre,  4c.  — Norway  U essentially  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  In  IM35,  of  a total 
male  pop  of  5H5,.8I.  of  whom  434.367  were  above  10 
y ears  of  i«o,  300,000  were  connected  with  agriculture, 
either  as  proprietors,  farmers,  or  farm- servants,  jour- 
oeymen.  country  paupers,  Jtc.  38.903  were  estimated  to 
tH.‘  engaged  in  navigation  and  the  fisheries;  33,145  in 
commerce  and  manufactures : 1,193  were  government 
oOlcrrs,  S.I04  pensioners,  and  4,730  pauper  inhaba.  of 
towns.  Only  about  100th  part  of  the  entire  surface  Is 
supposed  to  W under  culture,  or  otherwbe  productive. 
As  Norway  is  a country  where  the  feudal  system  was 
never  established,  the  land  U mostly  the  property  of 
those  who  cultivate  it.  8uch  lai>d  b termed  udai.  a 
word  in  Its  origin  proliablr  the  same  with  the  German 
nurd  ode/,  or  noble,  since  it  carries  an  equivalent  mean- 
in,!  In  all  Its  applications.  Udal  land  b noble  land,  held 
from  or  under  no  superior,  not  even  the  king ; but  by 
Che  same  right  by  which  the  crown  Itself  Is  held.  It  Is 
possessed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  not 
subject  to  fines,  escheats,  forfeitures,  nor  wrsooal  suit 
or  service  ; nor  to  any  of  the  burdens  affrctlng  land  held 
br  feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his 
superior  vassal  The  succession  to  laud  U not  vested  In 
the  eldest  male  heir.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kindred 
of  the  udalman  In  posseuUm  are  wh^  b called  odcU~ 
baorm  to  hb  land,  and  have,  in  order  of  consaneuiulty,  a 
certain  interest  in  it.  cailnl  otUlsbaamret  Hence,  if 
the  udalman  In  possession  should  sell  or  alienate  his 
laud,  the  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
riuMylng  the  purchase  money;  and  if  he  should  de- 
cline to  do  so,  it  is  Id  the  power  of  the  one  next  him 
to  claim  hb  odeUbaara  ret.  Formerly  the  power  to 
redeem  estates  was  unlimited  In  point  of  time ; but  as  a 
utwer  of  this  sort,  by  rendering  the  title  of  the  occupier 
insecure,  prevented  him  from  making  any  imurove- 
nients.  the  right  of  redemption  has  latterly  been  innited 
Co  within  5 years  of  the  sale;  and  It  has  aUo  been 
ordered  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  Indemnified  for  his 
improvements.  But  though  this  be  an  improvement  on 
the  former  law,  no  doubt  the  better  plan  would  be  to 
aliollsh  altogether  theprivUegc  of  redemption,  by  making 
the  sale  alwolute  and  onal . 

In  1835  the  numlwr  of  taxed  agriculturists  was  103,193, 
of  whom  7‘i,6M  were  proprietors,  enjoyins  the  PtUb  rrf, 
leaving  30,568  individuals,  with  only  the  limited  posaes- 
alun  or  use  of  a farm. 

Farms  generally  consist  of  3 divlskins  ; the  in-fleld,  or 
acres  Inclosed  for  the  crops  and  best  hay ; the  mark,  or 
outfield,  also  enclosed  for  pasturing  the  cattle  ; and  the 
uater.  a tract  of  unmeasurM  grau  land,  which  b some, 
times  30  or  40  m.  distant;  and  on  which  cbalMs  are 
erected,  and  the  rattle  are  pastured  for  3 or  4 months  in 
summer.  A farm  of  avera^  site  b stated  by  Lalng  to 
bare  comprised  390  acres,  exclusive  of  the  sealer.  Of 
thb  extent,  14ft  acres,  oompriiing  the  In-fteld,  were 
cleared : only  about  ooe-thlrd,  however,  yielded  corn  and 
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pnutoes,  the  remainder  being  always  in  grass  fbr  bay. 
The  out-tield  b usually  half  cIcWTra.  being  fenced 
and  ploughed  In  patches ; aod  It  is  in  this  divUion  that 
the  houseinen  or  rotllers,  paying  from  3 to  4 dolls,  each 
of  rent,  and  working  at  about  8 skiillngs  (3<f.}  aday,  with 
their  food,  have  th«r  houses  and  their  fetich  pieces  of 
land.  The  farm  referred  to  above,  supported  30  cows, 
7 horses,  and  a score  or  two  of  sheep  and  goats.  I'he 
accommodations  for  the  cattle  were  very  gn^,  the  cow- 
house being  floored  with  timber,  and  lighted  by  glass 
windows:  the  cows  were  tended  by  a woman,  s'he 
rent  was  SOO  dolb.  a year;  the  taxes,  including  tithe, 
poor-rate,  and  all  other  direct  assessment*,  amounted 
in  all  to  about  36dolb.;  the  indirect  taxei.  including 
excise  and  other  duties,  were  inconsiderable.  A pro- 
perty like  tbU  Is  reckoned  worth  about  4,000  dolls. ; 
and  the  prices  of  ordinary  estates  vary  from  2..VXI  to 
4JVOO  dollars.  Almost  all  the  bouses  arc  of  wood: 
they  are  generally  comfortable;  and  owing  to  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  the  residence  of  a public  func- 
tionary, a clergyman,  or  a gentleman  of  Large  property, 
and  that  of  a l^nde  or  peasant  proprietor.  The  divUion 
of  prt^rty  among  children  prevents  the  erection  of  any 
splenuld  mansions,  or  any  tning  more  expcoivive  than  u 
proportioned  to  the  property  upon  which  It  stands. 

Kxcept  in  a few  favoured  spots  the  arable  land  is. 
enerally  speaking,  sandy  and  poor,  Heiict*,  If  a few 
ays  of  warm  suusLloe  succeed  each  other  without  rain, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
the  roois  of  the  corn  and  grass  arc  apt  to  he  burned  up. 
in  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  the  decreased  wanuth  pre- 
vents the  com  from  ripening,  and  not  unusually,  even  in 
favourable  seasons.  It  is  injured  by  violent  autumnal 
rains.  Mr.  Malthus  says  there  are  three  nights  about 
the  end  of  August,  distlngubbed  by  the  name  of  trors 
sfgA/s,  on  account  of  their  sometimes  blasting  the  pn>- 
misc  of  the  fairest  harvests.  (1.  p.375.)  The  crops  are, 
in  consequence,  extremely  precarious.  Even  in  the  best 
years  a considerable  supply  of  corn  has  to  be  imported ; 
and  in  bad  years  the  inhabs.,  especially  In  the  Interior, 
have  to  sustain  the  greatest  privations. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  soil 
and  climate  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  deficient  in 
Industry,  and  wedded  to  routine  practices;  and  a con- 
siderable Influence  Is  also  ascribed,  in  the  production  of 
dearths,  to  the  great  consumptioD  of  com  in  distilleries. 
>4'e  believe,  however,  that  the  latter  complaint  is  wholly 
without  foundatloD.  The  demand  for  com  fur  dlstiU 
latlon  makes,  no  doubt,  a greater  quantity  be  sown  in 
ordinary  years  than  If  it  were  prohibited  ; so  that  in  bM 
years,  when  distillation  almost  wholly  ceases,  there  Is 
a greater  supply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
Rye  is  the  crop  must  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to 
it  oats,  flax,  and  potatoes.  -The  agricultural  Imple- 
ments, which  are  usually  made  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves. are  better  than  could,  uxxlor  such  circumstances, 
be  expected : even  thrashing  macblnes  are  pretty  com- 
mon. 

All  over  Norway  there  are  com  magxxinet,  to  which 
the  farmers  may  send  their  surplus  produce,  and  whence, 
also,  they  may  be  supplied  with  loans  of  corn  ; the 
depositors  receiving  at  the  rate  of  l'i|  percent,  of  in- 
crease on  the  corn  deposited  for  a tw  eU-etnunth ; and 
the  borrowers  replacing  the  quantities  advanc^  at 
the  expiration  of  the  same  period,  with  35  per  cent. 
Increase.  These  depositories  are  found  to  be  useful 
in  consequence  of  tne  extreme  precarluusness  of  the 
crops.  'I'he  difference  between  the  increase  allowed 
on  the  com  received,  ar>d  that  charged  on  the  cum 

f;tren  out,  pays  the  expenses.  In  the  north,  and  eveti 
n other  parts,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  Inner  rind  of 
the  fir  tree,  kiln-dried,  and  ground,  is  used,  together 
with  cum  meal,  for  bread.  Some  travellers  have,  strangely 
enough,  and  without  lufBrieiit  infurmatlon,  dmtled  this 
fact ; but,  according  to  ljUng,  the  use  of  this  material  Is 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  inner 
rind  next  the  wood  Is  taken  off  In  flakes,  like  fuolsi'ap 
paper,  steeped  in  warm  water,  and  huug  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  When  dry  it  it  pounded  In  small  pieces,  mixed 
with  com,  and  mund  on  the  Itaod-mill.  The  extemled 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe  since  the  peace,  has  probably 
placed  the  inhabs.  of  the  lower  country  beyond  Im  nece«> 
sity  of  generally  using  It ; btit  Iboee  in  the  higher  parts 
uia  it.  more  or  less,  every  year.  It  Is  not  unpal^ble,  but 
Is  costly.  The  value  or  the  tree,  left  to  perish,  would 
buy  a sack  of  flour,  if  the  F.oglish  market  were  open. 
**  The  Norwegians  starve,  and  we  shiver  In  our  dwel- 
lings, though  each  country  has  the  means  of  relieving 
the  other  with  advantage  to  itself;  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  colonies  and  other  interests,  which  add 
little  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.'* 
(Lat9^,  340.  341.) 

The  most  profitable  branch  of  rural  industry  Is  cattle 
breeding.  The  cattle  are  small  in  the  bone,  thin  skinned, 
usually  red  or  white,  and  obviously  of  the  tame  stuck 
with  the  common  unimproved  breed  in  England,  France, 
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And  Gemwinf  Th<'  cow«  give  ouccllpnt  milk,  and  dairy 
produce  enters  largely  into  the  fond  of  every  fAnily. 
(inal*  are  A favourite  slock,  and  on  rrrry  farm  they 
Aiipear  more  numermu  than  sheep.  Hogs  are  not  nu- 
nicrotis.  The  horses  are.  In  gemTal,  Inferior  in  those  of 
Swetlen.  The  real  Nofwrgian  pony,  however,  met  with 
in  the  N.  of  the  country,  is  an  admlnblc  little  anim.*il, 
fn«t  going,  hardy,  and  tit  fur  a great  deal  of  work.  A 
few  are  ocrailonally  lmport«l  Into  ScotUnd.  The  live 
•t<H;k  iiiflrrs  frequently  iroin  wolves  aikd  lw*ars,  the  hunt- 
ing of  both  of  which  is  actively  pursued  ; but  that  of  the 
I.tuer  not  so  mu4’h  as  furinerly,  the  piU'e  of  bear  skins 
having  greatly  fallen.  The  elk,  and  many  kinds  of  game, 
are  finind  ; and  in  the  N.  large  herds  of  rein-deer  con- 
Bliinte  the  chief  wealth  of  the  l-aplamlers.  Aquatic 
birds  are  so  abundant,  that  the  search  after  their  eggs 
occupies  a Large  share  of  the  attentioo  of  the  tuhabs.  of 
the  roa»U 

From  the  want  of  markets,  and  of  other  facilities  for 
commerce,  the  Norwegian  farmer  Is  seldom  able  to  con- 
vert his  surplus  produce  or  savings  into  money,  ills 
object.  Indeed,  is  nut  to  raiK*  prepuce  fur  sale,  but  to 
supply  hiniM'ir  with  the  various  materials  renitired  for 
the  InrMi,  drink  and  clothing  of  his  family.  Tne  food  of 
the  Ub<rurers  who  work  for  gentlemen  or  large  farmers. 


of  purposes.  Tlieir  swrnmtrm  ftonifNi  seoRIl  to  consist 
in  the  prrKinee  of  the  hr.  This  affords  materi^s  for 
buUding  their  houses,  churches,  and  bridge#  — for  every 
article  of  their  household  furniture — for  constnirting 
sledges,  rarts,  and  boats  — besides  Aiel  for  their  hearth*. 
With  its  leaves  they  strew  their  fioors,  and  afterwards 
burn  them,  and  collect  the  ashes  for  manure.  The  birch 
affords.  In  its  leaves  and  lender  twigs,  a grateful  fodder 
[ for  their  cattle,  and  bark  for  roverlng  their  houses.  The 
bark  of  the  elm,  in  p<iwder,  la  boiled  up  with  other  food, 
to  fatten  hogs  : sometimes  also,  though  rarely,  it  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  their  bread.”  (C'/«rte,  x.  944., 
8vo.  ed.) 

No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Norway?  but  Be- 
rendish,  between  thcN.  t'apeand  Spitsbergen,  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  that  mineral.  .Some  is  occasionally 
brought  thence  by  Tromsoe  and  Hammerfest  whalers ; 
and.  were  the  forests  raised  to  their  due  Importance 
by  better  means  of  conveyance,  it  Is  probable  that  coal 
might  be  supplied  to  the  country  in  quantities  which 
would  render  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  fuel  in  a 

frreat  measure  superfluous.  The  Ironof  Norway,  though 
nferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
very  ^nerally  found,  (.'opner  is  found  at  Roraas  ; and 
near  Knngs^rg  a stiver  mine,  which  has  been  wrought 


consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  salted  butter  or  cheese,  j for  upwards  of  200  yeara,  was.  about  the  middlo  of  last 


fur  breakfast ; and  holl(>d  barley  and  a herring,  or  some 
other  fish,  with  beer,  for  dinner.  Once  a week,  and 
sometimes  twice,  they  have  fresh  meat.  The  com- 
mon pei>ple  live  nearly  in  the  same  way.  only  not 
quite  so  well;  and  some  who  have  large  families  are 
oltcii  Id  great  distress.”  < Clarke's  Trarels,  x.  44H.)  Mr. 
l«aing  says  that  the  labourers  get  frequently  at  their 
meals  an  alluwance  of  home-made  potatoe  or  corn  I 


century,  accounted  the  richest  In  F.nrope,  In  i76N,  It 
produced  ore  to  the  value  of  79.fKi<U. : U has  since,  how- 
ever, materially  declined.  I.ead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  a 
little  gold  are  met  with  In  various  places.  At  Walde  ia 
a salt  mine,  producing  about  20,000  tons  a year.  Alum, 
asbestos,  marble,  slate,  building  stone,  Ac.,  are  among 
the  other  mineral  products 
Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  the  di- 


spirit. The  latter  article  is  especially  abundant,  being  I vision  of  labour  b^ng  carried  to  a less  extent  In  Norway 


duillled,  without  let  or  hindrance. on  every  farm.  Great 
qirantities  are  drunk,  its  price  Udiig  only  about  \4d.  a 

failtin.  The  farm  labourers,  called  hotiiemen,  live,  as 
los  liecn  stated.  In  cottages  on  the  mark  or  outfield,  at  a 
ftxid  rent  for  2 lives,  under  the  obiigatlon  of  fumisliiiig 
a certain  num^*r  of  days’  work  on  the  main  farm,  at  a 
certain  rate  of  wages!  A system.  In  some  respects 
simihtr,  prevails  In  suine  of  the  best  cultivated  districts 
of  Scotland;  but , according  toMr.  [.aing.theNnrweghtD 
houseman  is  better  off  than  the  Scottish  married  farm 
Servant.  Land,  he  says.  Iwlng  of  less  value  in  Nor- 
way, the  houM'man  has  more  of  it ; in  fact.  It  constitutes 
a complete  little  farm,  keeping  generally  2 cows  and 
tome  siieep.  and  producing  a full  subsistence  for  a fa- 
mily.* Tne  law  of  the  country  has  especially  favoured 
the  class  of  huusenien.  In  default  of  a written  agree- 


tlian  in,  perhaps,  any  other  Europ^n  country.  'Hie 
bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantry,  build  their  own  houses, 
make  their  own  chairs,  tables,  ploairhs,  carts,  har- 
ness. iron-work,  basket-work,  and  wood-work  ; in 
short,  except  the  window  glass,  cast  iron  ware,  and 
pottery,  every  thing  about  their  houses  is  of  their  own 
make.  The  Norwegian  peasant.  Indeed,  unites  most 
trades  in  his  own  person,  his  principal  tool  for  exe^ 
cuiing  all  kinds  of  work  In  wood  being  the  knife  he  car- 
ries in  hii  girdle.  'I'he  shoemaker  tailur  go  round 
and  cfvbblc  and  sew  for  a few  weeks  at  each  village,  get- 
ting their  maJulenance,  and  being  commonly  paid  over 
or  above,  in  potatoes,  muol,  butter,  or  other  proilure. 
Spinning-wheels  and  looms  are  at  work  In  every  cottage 
and  house  in  the  country;  the  farmers  and  country 
people  spinning  their  own  flax  and  wool.  ai>d  weaving 


mciit  registered  In  the  par.  Cfiurt,  the  houseman  is  pre-  I their  own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  An  official  reyiurt. 
snnied  t«i  hold  hu  pokS4-islon  fur  hli  uwii  life  and  that  of  in  1829,  made  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  esta- 


his  wife,  at  the  rent  Ust  paid  by  him.  He  may  give  up 
kis  Lind  and  remove,  on  giving  6 months’  notice,  before 
the  ordinary  term,  and  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  put  up  at  his  own  expense,  which  he  may  have 
left;  but  the  landlord  cannot  lemuve  him  or  bis  widow. 
So  long  as  the  stipulite«l  rent  and  work  are  paid. 


bllthmenu  337.  but  of  these  138  were  dUUlleries  and  rV) 
tobacco  factories.  priiKlpally  in  Christiania,  Urammen, 
and  Bergen.  There  are.  In  fact,  very  few  fabrics  «»( 
clothing  materials ; and  few  Manchester  or  Glasgow 
fabrics  are  seen.  No  doubt,  however,  were  greater  fu- 
dlities  afforded  to  the  Norway  timber  trade  by  Great 


Krskcrirs.  — A^ve  the  (laraUcI  of  lat.  G.1^,  agrictiUure  ' Britain,  our  manufactures  would,  at  no  very  distant 
and  cattle  rearing  cease  to  be  the  primary  occupations  ' period,  supersede  the  ruder  fabriu  of  the  Norwegian 


of  the  pop.  The  Inhabs.  of  Norrlaud  and  Finmark, 
amounting  to  91,000  |»ersons.  tubvJst  chiefly  by  Gsh- I 


peasantry. 

Cc/rMnierce.  — Foreign  trade  is  in  a very  depressed 


iiig,  when  they  are  not  sumHtrted  on  the  produce  of  state  from  various  causes,  but  prlncip^ly  fyom  ini- 
herds  of  rHn-doer.  The  lajflTodeti  Islands  (see  ante,  ' politic  restraints.  Bergen  and  *rrondnjem  were  for- 
p.  191.)  arc  the  principal  scots  of  the  cod-fishery;  and  mcrly  rricmbers  of  the  Hanseatic  Association,  on  the 
the  average  value  of  the  flsh  enught  there  during  the  ' dectliie  of  which  these  towns  retained,  and  still  bold 
winter  has  beeu  estimated  at  NC, .8(0/.  The  winter  fishery  separately,  the  tame  privileges  they  enjoy^  in  con- 
■ ' *hlch  the  fishermen  are  , iuiutiun  with  the  other  meintiers  of  that  budy,  though 

jssian  merchants,  or  retire  to  , Chrivtiansand  and  some  other  minor  towns  have  sue* 
their  homes  to  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Besides  these  ceodt-d,  after  a long  ■trugule.  In  obtaining  a share  of  the 


lasts  from  Fob.  to  Anril ; after  which  the  fishermen  i 
eiilier  employed  by  tne  Russian  merchants,  or  retire 
their  homes  to  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Besides  tbi 
general  fisheries,  in  every  flurd,  even  at  100  m.  from  the 
sea,  an  abiitKlance  of  cod.  whiting,  haddocks,  floiirMlers, 
herrings,  ttc.  is  caught  daily  for  use  and  for  sale,  by  the 
seafaring  pe.uantry. 

The  forests  and  Mines  of  Norway  might  he  rendered 
two  of  Us  principal  sources  of  nacionu  wraith.  Fir  timber, 
deals.  Ac.  are  among  the  chief  exports.  But  the  want  of  mu 
vlgabie  rivers,  ranals  and  roads  csccasinns  great  difficulties 
in  the  conveyance  of  limber  to  the  coast ; fur  It  is  only 
during  the  spring  thaws  that  (he  rivers  or  torrents  are 


commert  kol  munouoly.  *rlir  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
in  Nurway  are  all  Ih  i-nsed  burgesses  of  Bergen,  Troudh* 
jem,  or  other  privileged  towns,  to  which  they  pay  a cer- 
tain lax  ; and  each  has  a certain  tnurt  or  circle  belong- 
ing tu  hts  factory,  within  which  no  other  |>orsoa  is  entitlt^ 
to  buy  or  sell.  Thn.  Imports  cunsist  princifiaily  of  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  corn,  inices,  broiKly,  wines,  tea,  &-c.,  and 
the  export*  of  fish,  timb<*r,  and  other  native  produce. 
The  trade  of  Nnrrland  and  Finmark  is,  however,  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  privileged 


dcc‘p  enough  tu  float  the  tirntwr  down  to  the  fjords.  No  > traders  do  not  supply  the  Inhabs.  of  these  provi.  with 
douDt.  however,  were  the  timber  trade  of  this  country  neerisaries.  exceM  uuring  the  winter  fishing  season  i 
plorea  on  a pnrper  footing,  by  doing  away  with  the  Un*  aud  as  no  other  Norwe^an  dare  Interfere,  Uie  trade  oi 
politic  preference  given  to  American  timber,  a great  I these  provinces  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hand*  of  the 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  its  Importation  from  Nor-  I Hussians,  whose  ships  have  been,  since  |828,  allowed 
wart  and  the  advantages  thence  arising  would,  It  may  i admission,  free  of  duty,  into  every  port  N.  of  Tromsoe, 


be  fairly  presumed,  lt*ad  to  the  formation  of  improved  { 
means  tor  supplying  the  shipping  psirts  with  Umber  and 
deals.  The  manufacture  of  the  latter  b the  principal 
broni'h  of  Imiustry  carried  on  In  (he  country.  Th^  ore 
mostly  shipped  from  Ghriitlania.  Drammen,  Ac.  *'  Their 
forests  are  of  llie  most  essential  service  to  the  Nur* 
wcglaus,  w tto  apply  their  products  to  an  iiillnlle  variety 

* Dr.  rurtr.  howewr.  mvs,  tliM  In  ihs  nrlghbourhood  eT 
ania,  the  Iseassmm  ha*w  wlOnm  Und  to  ktn*  " (v-  j ; and 

i, a iltai  thU  it  'hr  r««r  in  <whn  psits. 


Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  communication, 
there  is  but  little  iiitcrnsi  trade.  ” P.ven  in  the  largest 
towns,  such  as  CbrUtianIa  and  Troodhjem.  there  b no- 
thing that  can  be  railed  a market  It  is  extreua-ly  diffi- 
cult to  get  a joint  of  fresh  meat ; and  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  If  an  article  not  tn  be  nurchased  even  in  the  mhbt 
of  summer.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
[ year,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  of  pmvisinni  that  will  keen 
^ are  laid  in  at  these  times  ; and,  If  this  core  be  neglected. 
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gre«t  tpcanrralcTioM  are  fufTer**!,  ai  fcarcely  any  thiof  U 
to  tM»  bouaht  retail.  Penone  who  make  a temporary 
reeldence  in  the  country,  ae  imall  merchanta,  not  po»> 
•eeeed  of  farms,  complain  heavily  of  this  inconvenience.’* 
( iiaithtu,  L 372.)  Latterly,  however,  some  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  faciUtiet  of  interchange ; and  the 
ioconveniencet  depicted  by  Mr.  Maltbus  have  been  in  so 
far  diminished. 

The  Bank  .Voneoa*  estabtlshed  fn  1816,  has  its  head 
office  in  Trondhietn,  and  branches  In  Bergen,  Christiania 
and  Chrisdansand.  Its  principal  buiinesi  consists  in 
advancing  in  its  own  notes,  upon  first  securities  over 
land,  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  thirds  the  value  of  the 
property,  at  4 per  cent,  interest.  The  notes  of  this 
Bank  are  at  only  a trlfiiiig  discount  when  compared  with 
silver ; and  its  paper  is  in  general  use  in  Norway  instead 
of  silver  for  sums  above  a mark.  The  mark  or  ort  of  24s. 
= 9^  English : 5 marks  = 1 specic>dollar.  Money  being 
scarce,  internal  traffic  is  almost  wholly  conducted  by 
barter.  Provisions  are  generally  cheap ; and  a dollar  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  a pound 
sterling  in  England ; but  it  should  be  added,  that  the 
Norwemans,  especially  the  Innkeepers,  never  omit  an  op> 
portunity  of  overcharging  travellers.  The  most  usual 
mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  with  the  carrsofr,  a 
little  carriage  formed  somewhat  like  a shell,  and  slung 
between  the  shafts  and  two  cross  bars,  horsed  as  In 
Sweden,  by  the  farmers  along  the  rood,  at  the  order  of 
the  statfon*master.  The  price  of  posting  in  this  manner 
is  about  4<f.  a mile.  Steamers  ply  along  the  coast  be- 
tween Christiania  and  Bergen,  out  there  is  no  similar 
communication  further  N. 

Ooeemnieisf.  — Though  Norway  be  under  the  same 
crown  with  Sweden,  she  is  no  more  connected  with  that 
country  than  Hanover  was  furmerly  with  Great  Britain. 
The  constitution  differs  from  that  of  Sweden  in  many 
important  respects.  The  Swedish  government  Is  In  part 
aristocratical ; that  of  Norway  Is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
with  a democratic  assembly  only.  This,  which  U callra 
Cho  Storthing,  consists  of  a certain  imnatwr  of  members, 
betwe<*a  75  and  100;  about  one  third  of  whom  are  re- 
tunied  hy  the  towns,  and  the  rest  by  the  rural  districts. 
Every  native  Norwegian  of  3.5  jrears  of  age,  who  it  a 
burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  property,  or  the  life- 
rent of  land  to  the  value  of  30/.,  is  entitled  to  elect  and  be 
elected : but  for  the  latter  privilege  be  must  not  be  less 
than  30  years  of  an ; nor  an  officer  of  the  crown  (wiiich 
has  no  representative  or  organ  in  the  Norwedan  storth- 
ing); ana  be  must  have  resided  in  Norway  (or  10  rears. 
The  countr)'  Is  divided  into  election  districts  anu  sub- 
diitrtcti,  according  to  their  pop.  The  mode  of  election 
Is  double,  being  performed  tnrough  the  intervention  of 
election-men.  In  the  towns  one  election-man  is  chosen 
by  every  50  voters ; in  the  rural  sub-districts  by  every 
100  voters : the  cboosingof  these  takes  place  in  the  parisn 
church  at  the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  election-men 
afterwards  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  district  or 
provincial  election,  aud  there  Meet  among  themielrcs,  or 
mm  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  the 
representatives  to  the  storthing,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
h>urth  of  the  number  of  election-men  for  the  towms,  and 
one  tenth  of  those  for  the  rural  sub-districts.  Substitutes 
(bring  (hose  w>ho  have  the  next  number  of  votes)  take 
the  places  of  both  electino-men  and  mems.  of  the  storth- 
ing, in  the  event  of  their  unavoidable  absence  fl'om  duty. 
The  storthing  meets  for  3 months  once  in  3 years,  tuo 
Jure,  and  not  by  any  writ  from  the  king  or  the  execu- 
tive. it  may  be  convened  at  other  times,  but  in  that  case 
it  can  pass  only  temporary  acts,  which  must  bo  ratified 
dunug  the  next  ordinary  session,  otherwise  they  do  not 
become  law.  Koch  storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the 
ensuing  three  years ; enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws ; 
opens  loans  on  tne  cr^t  of  the  state  ; fixes  the  admlnis- 
tralioQ  of  the  revenue ; impeaches  and  tries  before  a 
Section  of  Its  own  body  sJl  state  ministers.  Judges,  and  its 
own  members.  Ac.  This  body,  when  elected,  divides 
Hself  into  two  houses.  One,  called  the  logMmg,  has 
hmetions  correspouding  generally  to  those  of  our  nouse 
of  I.ords,  and  Is  composed  of  one  fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  storthing ; the  other  three 
fourths  constitute  the  odflsMng,  or  lower  house  ; and  all 
proposed  enactments  must  originate  In  this  division.  A 
bill  which  has  passed  both  bouses  osually  becomes  law, 
by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  the  Norwe- 
gmn  storthins  eqjoys  a right  which  no  other  legislative 
assembly  in  Europe  possesses,  if  a bill  pass  through 
both  divisions  in  three  socceuive  storthings,  on  the  third 
occasion  It  hecrmies  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal 
assent;  and  this  right  was  exerted  when  the  Norwegians 
abolished  their  hereditary  nobility  in  lH*il . Bach  member 
of  the  storlbiog  has  an  allowance  of  1 1 dollar  a day  during 
its  session. 

Tlie  mode  of  assembling  the  people  in  the  country  for 
public  business  is  simple,  but  curious.  A kudstiei,  or 
TDessago-stkk,  about  tne  ilse  and  shape  of  a eonstable’s 
bston,  with  a spike  at  one  end.  Is  made  boitow  to  hold  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  are  writteD  the  official  noUce  to 


meet,  with  the  time,  place,  and  object.  This  Is  delivered 
from  the  court-house  of  the  dlitriM  to  the  nearest  house- 
holder. who  is  bound  by  law  to  carry  it,  within  a certain 
time,  to  his  nearest  neighbour  ; he  must  transmit  It  to 
the  next ; and  so  on.  Ir  the  osmer  be  not  at  home,  the 
bearer  Is  to  stick  it  “ In  the  house-father's  great  chair  by 
the  lire-side  ; ” and  If  the  door  be  locked  ho  must  fasten 
it  to  the  ouUide.  He  who,  neglect  in  passing  the 
bodstlck.  has  prevented  others  from  attending,  pays  a fine 
for  every  person  so  absent. 

Justice,  dt^-'^The  Norwegian  peasantry  were  never 
adtcripti gUlne,  subject  to  iot^  Juoicatories,  as  in  feudal 
countries,  but  subordinate  only  to  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  The  smalt  kings,  expelled  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Harold  Haarfager,  seem  never  to  have  attained 
the  powers  of  the  great  feiulal  lords  in  other  countries, 
but  were  always  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  ge- 
neral Mings,  or  courts,  of  tne  people.  Trial  by  iury  is  a 
very  ancient  institution  in  Norway ; but  many  of  the  de- 
tails In  the  administration  of  Justice  originated  with  the 
Danes.  The  latter  Instituted  ^e  courts  of  mutual  agree- 
ment, one  of  which  exists  in  each  parish,  the  arUtra- 
tors  being  chosen  hr  the  householders  every  third  year. 
Norway  U divided,  (or  legal  purposes,  into  4 ttifi$  and  M 
tormtmriofriei.  In  each  of  the  latter  divitioos  is  a legal 
court,  whkb  sits  once  a quarter,  and  in  which  the  soren. 
shriver,  who  presides,  has  only  a vote  as  a member  of  the 
jury,  a majority  of  whom  decides  (he  case.  The  9t(fU 
amti,  coiiilsting  each  of  three  judges,  with  assessors,  im 
established  in  the  chief  town  of  each  stift,  are  the  couita 
of  appeal  from  the  foregoing.  The  koirstt-reU  in  Chris- 
tiania, composed  of  a prcoldimt  and  eight  assessors,  is  the 
highest  court,  and  ocic  of  final  resorL  The  special  courts 
are  the  rig$-ret,  or  lagthlng,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
military  tribunals.  Judges  are  responsible  in  damages 
for  their  decisions.  Capital  punishment  hat  been  abo- 
lished ; slavery  In  chains,  for  a Inn^  or  shorter  period, 
being  the  ordinary  sentence  for  all  kinds  of  crimes. 

The  rdigitm  is  the  Lutheran ; but  much  ceremony 
still  remain  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Norway  Is  divided 
Into  5 bishoprics  aud  S36  parishes : the  latter  divisions 
are  very  extensive,  but  several  are  frequently  under  the 
cure  oi  one  priest.  The  incomes  of  the  par.  priests 
amount  to  f)‘om  800  to  l.GOO  dolls.,  those  of  the  bishops 
to  4,000  dolls,  a year.  (J^aing.  p.  180.)  The  former  are 
paid  by  means  or  rents  nom  glebe  lands,  a small  tithe  of 
rorn  from  each  fanzi.  or  of  nth  in  some  parts,  and  fees, 
and  other  unfixed  sources  of  revenue.  There  aro  no 
dissenU-rs ; all  sects  of  ChrisUaDi  are,  however,  tolerated, 
but  Jews  are  excluded  from  settling  in  Norway,  nor  oro 
even  suffered  to  remain  in  the  country  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  n time. 

Ill  1 837 . 1 76,733  persons,  or  about  one  seventh  part  of  (he 
pop.,  were  receiving  pubtic  initrvetion.  Schoolmasters 
are  settled  in  each  parish,  who  live  either  in  fixed  re- 
sidences, or  move  at  stated  Intervais  (yom  one  place  to 
another,  and  who  frequently  attend  dlllbrent  schools, 
devoting  one  day  only  in  the  week  to  each.  They  are 
paid  by  a small  tax  levied  on  householders,  besides  a per- 
sonal payment  from  each  scholar,  amounting,  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  servants,  to  aliout  8 skills.,  or  half  a 
day's  wages  In  the  year.  Rutrurtlon  In  the  primary 
schools  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
singing,  with  sometimes  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
geography.  Almost  every  town  supports  a superior 
school ; and  In  13  of  the  principal  towns  is  a Lerdt  tkok, 
or  rollege,  the  instruction  In  which  includes  iheoiogy, 
Latin.  Greek.  Norwegian.  German.  French,  English, 
mathematics,  hittorr,  geography.  Ac.  Christiania  has  a 
university,  founded  by  the  Danes,  in  1811,  which  is  mo- 
delled on  tbe  system  of  the  German  universities,  but 
dlflbrs  from  them  to  tbe  professors  not  receiving  fees  ; 
and  in  which  tbe  number  of  students  varies  from  000  to 
800.  {Brtmner.)  There  are,  also,  schools  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  othei 
special  scbools.  Sunday-schools  have  been  widely  esta 
luithed ; and  the  Society  of  Public  Good  maintains  a 
public  library  In  most  pars,  of  the  kingdom. 

The  press  In  Norwav  is  altogether  free.  Every  man 
It  at  lib^y  to  print  and  publish  what  he  pleases,  b'*lng 
responsible,  however,  for  what  he  does  print.  No  tax 
exists  on  newspapers ; and  somewhat  more  than  SO  are 
published  in  the  kin^om,  besides  several  scientific 
journals.  But,  notwithstanding  these  aids  to  science 
and  advancement,  Norwegian  literature  Is  not  in  a very 
fiourishlng  state,  andean  by  no  means  bear  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

The  army  of  Norway  consists  of  about  10,000  infantry, 
1.000  cavalry,  1,000  artillerymen,  and  1.50  engineers  ; m 
all.  13,150  men.  A militia  Is  raised  throughout  the  in- 
terior, into  which  all  mates,  between  V7  and  30  years  of 
age,  must  enter  ; and  on  the  sea  coast  there  is  a kind  of 
marine  militia,  in  which  all  seafaring  men,  and  inhabs.  of 
sea  ports  of  a certain  age,  must  be  eurolled.  Tbe  natal 
force  consists  of  5 brig*  and  117  gun  boaU.  {Aim.  de 
Gotha.  1841.) 

Th*  public  rrvfnvf,  for  the  three  years  1839—1841,  was 
K c -i 
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eaUmat«tl  In  the  btidfrH  of  the  former  fe«r  at  S.13fl.noo 
dotU. : the  expenditure  for  the  lAme  p ^rlixl  It  fixed  at 
lt.41S.?s6  dollt. : the  deficicncf  will  be  made  up  from  the 
Fi-terre  fundt  in  the  handt  of  the  ([overnmenL 

Pfoplf,  — The  Nnrweglant  are  memhera  of  the 
widely  tpread  Teutonic  race.  The  men  are.  In  general, 
rather  tmall  in  ttature,  but  well  made,  and  ap|>car  to 
have  great  mutciilar  power.  The  GluJbrantdal  peatantt 
are  aaid  to  be  the  mml  athletic,  but  they  are  decidedly, 
as  a body,  shorter  and  slighter  of  limb  than  the  moun- 
taineers of  Delecariia,  in  Sweden.  Their  complexions, 
hair,  ,Vc.p  are  fair,  and  rasemhle  more  of  the  D.tnes,  and 
other  N,  (;erman  tribes,  than  the  Swedes.  The  dress 
of  the  men  TArlc>«  greatly  In  the  diflerent  districts,  being,  i 
for  the  int>st  part,  more  gay  and  fam  ifut  than  that  of  the 
women:  In  the  towns,  however,  the  upper  classes  have 
full^  adopted  the  costume  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
*'  'Ine  pewumts  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their 
manner,  are  frank  ai>d  undaunted.  }ct  not  indolent: 
never  fawning  on  their  superiors,  yet  paying  proper 
respect  to  those  above  them.  The  princii»al  mode  of 
salute  Is  by  offrnag  the  hand  : and  when  we  gave  them 
a trifin.  Instead  of  returning  thanks  by  a worn  or  a bow, 
they  shook  our  hands  with  great  frankness  and  cordial- 
ly. ’ (I’oer’a  T*ar>(l»  in  thf  Sorlh  of  Enrapt,  r.  7 ) 
TTiey  are  generally  addicted  to  drinking,  and  the  stan- 
dard  of  morals  is  said  to  be,  in  other  respects,  higher 
in  Ss'nlen  than  In  Norway.  Women  are  very  gene- 
rally employed  In  field-labour ; and  beggars  are  nu- 
inermis,  especially  In  the  towns.  The  average  number  of 
illegitimate  births  it  about  1 in  5;  and  In  one  district  It 
was.  from  18%  to  1830.  as  much  as  1 in  3^.  ( /.^/ng,  Ibl .) 
But  illegitimate  children  are  most  commonly  legitimised 
by  a legal  act,  and  are  seldom  or  never  abandoned  by 
thHr  (Mirentt.  The  Norwegians  are  extremely  fond  of 
dinclng.  music,  and  dramatic  entertainments,  which  are 
the  urini-ipal  amusements  introduced  at  their  festivities. 

HutiWjf  —Norway  Is  Interesting  as  the  original  teat 
of  the  Northmen,  who  made  such  frrauent  d(*scents  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  that  remarkable  people  the 
Normans,  who  ctmqnered  and  carried  their  institutions 
to  Rngland  and  other  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Kurope. 

Little  it  known  of  the  history  of  Norway  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  century,  when  Harold  liaarfager  united 
the  whole  country  under  his  dominion.  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  Olaf  I.  in  the  succeeding  century. 
In  1.187  Norway  was  annexed  to  Oenmark,  to  which  it  i 
remained  attached  til!  1(914,  when  the  Allied  Powers  j 
gave  it  to  the  Swedes  in  indemnity  fur  Finland.  The  j 
Norwegians,  indignant  at  the  transfer,  took  arms,  and  > 
eliHrii*d  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark  for  ' 
their  king;  but  the  latter  resigned  the  crown  in  the 
Mrne  year,  and  the  country  has  'since  been  united  to 
Sweden : and  this  union  will  probably  be  maintained 
without  difficulty  so  long  as  the  Swedish  cabinet  at- 
tempts no  rash  or  violent  changes  in  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  the  country.  {Official  Report*  ; J.aing’t 
fC.irienjf  Is  an  able  wora,  but  its  statements  are  ob- 
rimisly  much  too  favtuirable.  and  must  be  received  with 

freat  modlflcallon  ; Bremnfr't  Eicnr»i<m»,  vol.  I,  ; CoJce, 
Ng/ii,  tVorirc,  Zlorroir.  passim  ; />icf.  C^og.) 
NORWICH,  a city  of  England,  being  a co  of  itself, 
and  an  tint>urtanl  manufacturing  town,  locally  situated 
in  hund.  Humhieyard,  ro.  Norfolk,  of  which  it  Is  the  ' 
cap.,  tin  the  navigable  river  Wensum  (crossed  here  by 
10  bridges),  fi6  m.  N.K.  (Cambridge,  and  9fim.  N.N.K.  ' 
London  ; lat.  V N..  long.  1°  16'  E.  Area  of  the 
dtr  and  co.  A.090  acres  : pop.,  in  1811,  37.2.%;  ditto,  in 
i"'!.  50.288  ; ditto,  in  IM3I,  61,116;  and  probably.  In  IMl. 
72.000.  The  co.  of  the  city  is  of  an  irregular  circular  I 
firm,  with  an  average  diameter  of  about  51  m..  the  city  j 
itself  standing  a little  E.  of  its  centre  on  the  slope  and 
•ninmit  of  a hill,  gently  rising  from  the  river.  The  j 
buildings  are.  in  a ip-eat  measure,  circumscribed  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  exist, 
partlcularlr  on  the  W.  nod  N.  sides  of  the  city.  The 
streets,  witn  the  exception  of  Giles  Street,  and  one  nr  two 
more,  are  narrow,  and  so  irregularly  laid  out.  as  to  pre- 
clude the  poMlbility  of  any  general  description.  It  has, 
however,  many  handsome  house*,  open  spaces.  Ac.,  and 
Is  well  paved,  watched,  and  llghtea  with  gas : and  its 
apiwarance  from  a distance  Is  remarkably  striking.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  are  the  principal  public  buildings  ; 
but  It  has  fvo  fewer  than  96  par.  churches,  besides  chaj^ls 
ami  other  edifices.  The  castle  (suppr>scd  to  have  been  j 
built  at  intervals  lietween  the  lOlh  and  I2th  ceoturies, 
by  t'anute,  Roger  Bigod,  and  others,)  occupies  a com. 
niamling  emint-urc  near  the  cartle-market  in  the  centre 
of  tile  town,  and  is  a very  imposing  object  at  a distance  ; 
the  p.xr(  now  extant  forms  a large  square,  on  the  R.  tide 
ol  which  Is  an  entrance  tower,  recetitly  restored  on  the 
original  plan.  The  entire  building  formerly  occupied  an 
area  of  23  acres,  and  had  threw  nearly  circular  and  con- 
cc'itrlc  lines  of  defence  formed  by  a wall  and  ditch  : the 
Inner  «lHch.  now  laid  out  in  gardens,  si  III  renialm,  in. 


closing  the  Inner  halHum,  and  is  crosied  by  a lemi- 
circular  bridge  of  one  arch,  40  ft.  In  diameter,  funning 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Saxou  arches  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1793  a co.  gaol  was  commenced  on  ih* 
Casllcs-hill  { and  at  the  same  time  the  Hitch  was  encloseil 
with  iron  palisades  and  gales.  Within  the  precincts, 
also,  a new  co.  hall  h^u  rt-centir  been  erected  in  tha 
Tudor  stjle.  Theie  modem  additions,  however,  ara 
quite  incongruous  with  the  ancient  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance uf  the  original  Norman  fabric.  The  cathedral, 
originally  built  in  1096,  but  subsequently  so  repaired  and 
enlarged  that  it  did  not  assume  it*  present  form  till  the 
16th  century,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  plan  is  almost 
wholly  Norman.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles, 
2 transepts,  and  a choir  « ith  a s«‘inirircular  E.  end  : the 
whole  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  4i  I ft.,  that  of  the  tran- 
septs from  N.  to  8.  being  191  ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  riioir,  72  ft  'I'he  cloUtert  form  a square  of 
174  ft  within  the  walls  adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  nave. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  forniesi  by  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts,  springs  a lofty  .Anglo-Norman  tower 
of4ftories,  highly  ornamented  and  sumiounted  byanele- 
i^t  siiire,  rising  317  ft-  from  the  basement  of  the  church. 
The  W.  entrance  is  extreunely  beautiful,  and  is  thj 
best  point  of  view  from  which  the  cathedral  can  be  seen  ; 
but  tne  friable  nature  of  the  stone  used  in  its  construc- 
tion has  caused  a decay  of  the  more  salient  ornameats, 
and  thus  greatly  diminished  the  extenuil  efft-ct.  'I'be 
appearance  of  tne  Interior  is.  on  the  whole,  grand  and 
imposing;  the  architecture,  however,  is  of  vartous  wras, 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  to  the  English-perpendtcular 
style;  and  modern  alterations  and  Editions  liave  not 
always  been  in  the  licit  taste.  The  ecclesisslical  est*> 
blisiiment  coiisiitt  of  a dean  and  6 prebendaries,  now  5, 
and  having  a nett  revenue  of  5.24U/.,  besides  8 minor 
canons  with  separate  allowances  ; but  it  is  to  be  subjected 
tovarious  retrenchments.  The  bishop's  diocese  comprise! 
the  whole  of  Norfolk,  with  part  of  Sullblk,  and  the  re- 
venue amounted,  in  1838,  to4.46.V.  The  euiscopai  palace 
stands  N of  the  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  founder : it  was  erected  to  1318.  and. after  undergoing 
repairs,  and  receiving  considerable  enlargements  from 
succeisive  prelates  since  tlie  Kettoration,  luu  become  a 
tolerably  commodious  residence,  attached  to  which  is  a 
large  and  well-laid  out  gardni,  rompriaiug  some  nilns.of 
the  hall  belonging  to  tbe  ancient  )>alai‘C.  Near  the  W. 
front  of  the  church  is  an  aiKient  clia|»el.  dedicated  to 
Si.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  iiad  uno>  rnrath  acbamel. 
hou^c:  it  Is  now  used  as  a free  grammar-school.  Near 
it  are  the  two  amlriit  gates  of  St.  Ethellicrt  and  Erping* 
ham : the  former  is  in  the  decorated  English,  and  tlie 
latter  a fine  specimen  of  (he  late  perpendicular  style. 
Among  the  churthet.  which  are  here  more  numerous 
than  in  any  city  except  the  metropolis,  a few  deserve 
notice  as  good  speciinens  of  ancient  architecture.  St. 
Feti-r's.  Mancroft,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  is 
a l.irge  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  surmounted 
at  its  W.  end  by  a lofty  tower ; the  Inside  Is  reroarkaidy 
light  and  elegant,  and  it  has  a fine  altar-piece  and  FT. 
painted  window.  The  churches  of  St.  Andrew.  Sc. 
George  f'olegale,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Saviour,  pre- 
sent timilsr  architectural  features,  having  high  towers 
either  of  slime  or  flint.  Those  of  St.  Ethelred,  St,  Bcne- 
dirt  and  St.  Julian,  have  round  towers,  and  belong  a|>. 
parrntly  to  the  early  Norman  a^a  ; but  they  have  been 
much  altered  and  rauiilatod.  Nnrwrich  at^nds.  also, 
with  the  remains  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The 
common-hall,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  consists  of  the 
nave  uf  a church  attached  to  a monastery  of  Black 
Friars ; the  workhouse  till  very  lately  occupied  an  old 
Flemish  convent,  near  which  Is  tbe  Dutch  church, 
now  used  as  a chapel  to  the  workhouse,  and  St.  Giles's 
hospital  comprises  portions  of  the  former  church  of 
St.  Helen's.  There  are  2 K.  Catholic  chapels,  7 place* 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  3 for  Independents,  2 for 
CalvinUt-Mcthodiit*,  S for  Weslnan  or  Primitive  Me- 
thodists, I for  Swedenborgians.  I Unitarians ; besMe* 
which,  the  Society  of  Friends  have  2 meeting-houses, 
and  the  Jews  a synagogue.  Altaclied  to  the  va- 
rious place*  of  worship  are  numeroiu  Sunday  Khouls, 
of  which  about  a biuf  are  supported  by  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  (he  rest  by  dissenters ; the  whole 
furnUhing  rellgiotis  instruction  to  upwards  of  7.000  chil- 
dren ; besides  which,  there  are  several  endowed  charltv- 
schools,  with  national.  Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  tiinportnl  by  subscription,  and 
attended  by  about  3,5fOchili(ren  uf  biKh  sexes. 

The  free  grammar-school.  ftHindcd  In  1318,  and  re- 
stored hy  Edward  VI..  i*  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of 
a corporation  charity,  called  the  Great  Hospital : it  has 
an  upper  and  under  master,  and  possettes  fellowships 
and  exhiUtions  at  Caius  College,  (^mhridge.  Tn« 
boys’  and  girls’  hospitals.  fmindtHl  in  ttic  17th  century, 
are  supported  by  the  produce  of  estates  in  trust  of  thn 
corporath  n.  ami  fiiruLli  clothing  and  iiistruclson  to  up- 
wards of  iOO  children.  Duiigiily's  hospital,  established 
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woollen  •hawU,  iftcquard,  coach>lace,  liiitret.  tlmnu  amj 
mou»sclliie»  de-lalne,  fyinges,  &c.,  wlih  tockinjc  and 
horte-halr.  In  IKHI,  there  were  in  the  city  and  it*  vi- 
cinity  5.075  loom*,  of  which  1,021  were  unemployetl ; s'lcl 
of  the  4.0M  loom*  then  at  work,  there  were  in  thu 
wearer**  houre*.  and  656  in  *hop*  and  factorie*  : Inticed, 
by  far  the  (treater  part  of  the  loom*  belong  to  familir* 
having  only  one  or  two.  The  labourer*  at  tho«e  loom* 
comprise  2,211  men,  and  1.648  women,  with  IMchildrcn. 
Id  trie  same  year,  two  lilk  mills  employed  731  hami*. 
throe  worsted  mill*  385  hand*,  two  woollen  mill*  99  hand*, 
and  one  cotton  mill  130  hand*,  making  a total  of  eight 
mill*  wrmight  by  apower  (chiefly  steam)  of  ]5I|  horse*, 
and  employing  l,*iH5  persons.  With  re*peet  to  the 
weavers  wages,  no  general  reduction  has  been  made 
since  1829 ; and  the  rate*  of  payment  for  the  rariuus 
fabric*  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  fairly  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  lalKMir : If  there  were  full  employment 
at  the  nresent  scale,  the  weaver*  would  be  able  to 
secure  lor  themselres  a comfortable  maintenance;  but 
they  are  usually  out  of  employ  4 months  a year,  so  that 
wages  are  really  a third  less  than  they  appear  to  be. 
The  gross  wages  of  the  weavers  when  fully  empluyed, 
range  between  8s.  and  25s.,  those  engaged  on  fllluvers, 
sballis,  aud  flne  bomhaxlnes,  earning  from  15s.  to  25s. 
a week:  but  when  “play-time**  and  expenses  have 
been  deducted,  the  average  nett  wages  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  are  said  to  amount  to  only  7s.  Sd.  a week  ; but 
this,  we  believe.  It,  speaking  generally,  below  the  mark. 
A power-lnom  factory  of  mohair  (or  Angora  wool)  has 
been  establikhed  at  I-akenham  (one  of  the  out-town- 
ships),  aud  einplov*  about  400  hands,  chiefly  children. 
A*  re*|)ect*  the  hi-  ith  of  the  weavers.  Dr.  Mitchell  re- 
ported to  the  hand-loom  commissioners,  that  Norwich 
It  most  favourably  situated,  the  ground  btdng  on  a betl  of 
(travel  over  a substratum  of  chalk;  that  the  working 

, . . people,  weavers  Included,  have  a fresh  and  healthy  com- 

Its  purpose,  the  establishment  being  conducted  on  the  plexion  ; and  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  weavers 


In  1517,  and  under  the  same  patronage,  provides  fbr 
numerous  Infirm  and  aged  persons ; but  the  principal 
corporation  charity  Is  St.  Gilrs's  hospital,  near  the  ca- 
thedral, otherwise  known  as  the  ' Great,*  or  ' Old  Man's 
hospital,'  maintained  by  rents  and  other  property, 
averaging  7,00tu  a year,  and  providing  clothing,  food, 
atMl  a small  stipend  for  165  inmates,  betides  servants. 
It  appears,  however,  that  till  very  recently  these  trusts 
were  most  extensively  abused  for  political  purposes. 
(Comp.  CAar.  Cutmm.  Vtk  ond  29(4  tiepori^  with  Afvn. 
i'orp.  Rfpttrt,  Aiip.iv.) 

Among  the  cnarttablc  institutions  of  Norwich  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions,  the  first  place  is  due  Co  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospital,  occupying  a large  brick 
building,  erected  Iti  1771.  and  mtargM  in  1802:  It 
has  accommodation  for  about  120  In-patients,  and  has 
about  the  same  number  of  out-patients.  Bethlehem 
h'ispiul  1*  a well-endowed  lunatic  establishment,  esta- 
blished in  1713  ; and  at  Thorpe,  about  2 m.  distant.  It  the 
county  lunatic  asylum.  Tne  other  principal  Imtitu- 
tioni  of  this  kind  are  the  dispensary.  r)'e-lnflrmary,  mag- 
dalen  asylum,  lying-in  charity,  ana  blind  asylum,  with 
numerous  minor  benevolent  atsoclatlona,  bible  and  tract 
aocietles,  provident  clubs,  Ac. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  municipal  or 
civil  jurisdiction  comprise  the  guildnall,  a large  old  build- 
ing of  the  15th  century,  but  lubimuRntly  much  altered  and 
enlarged,  though  even  now  It  l>e  lUtle  worthy  of  so  Urge  a 
town ; 2.  St.  Andrew**,  or  the  New  Hall,  a noble  fabric, 

Previously  mentioned  as  haring  formed  part  of  an  old 
)ominiran  church  : 3.  the  County  Hall,  In  the  castle 
precincts,  a fine  and  comniodiixu  tmllding  of  perpendi- 
cular architecture  and  recent  construction : 4.  the  new 
city  gaol  and  bridewell,  a modern  and  well  constructed 
eiUflce  outside  the  walls,  near  St.  Giles’s  Gate  ; a.ud.  5. 
the  CO.  gaol  and  bouse  of  correction,  on  the  castle- 
platform,  a large  but  plain  building,  well  adapted  for 


system  of  silence,  separate  confinemrnt.  ami  hard  labour  . 
the  criminal  prisoners  average  about  80  the  weekly  cost 
of  each  being  it.  lid.  {Pnt.  impre.  4/4  ftrp.)  A com- 
modious cum  exchange  was  erccti-d  In  182*< ; and  the  ca- 
valry barracks  In  P«H-kthorpe  are  substantially  built  ot 
red  brick,  enclosing  an  area  of  10  acres.  Norwich  has, 
also,  a large  worknouse.  belonging  to  the  united  pars. : 
the  sum  exi>endcd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted  in 
1k39  to  li.intU. 

Among  the  literary  establishments  Is  the  public  library, 
originally  fbrmed  in  1784,  and  now  occupying  a hand- 
some structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  lately  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  gaol ; the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  LI- 


is  much  better  than  that  of  the  same  class  In  Spitalflelds. 
Epklrrolcs,  however,  occasionally  prevail,  as  in  Bethnal 
Green ; but  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  so  continually, 
owing  to  the  belter  air  und  house-vrotilatlon  usual  in 
Norwich.  The  prevalent  diseases  are  dyspepsia,  con- 
sumption, female  diseases,  and  those  belonging  to  chil- 
dren. which  Inst  are  attended  with  a large  mortality, 
(//msd/oom  HVneers*  Rrp..  11.390.)  On  Sunday,  thewora- 
peoplc,  especially  the  women,  are  well  dressed;  In  general 
they  attend  divine  service,  and  drunkenness  prevails  less 
than  in  most  large  towns.  Frugality,  however.  Is  said  to 
be  little  practised  ; few  save  any  thing  when  they  hare 


, „ . _ -y  hj-  _ 

the  moans ; and  when  work  is  scarce,  they  are  In  Uie 
terary  Institution'  wcuples  a building  of  recent  erection,  greatest  distress.  The  industry  and  morals  of  the  people 
and  has  a good  library  and  a numerous  body  of  sulwcrlb^rs.  have  suffered  materially  from  their  frequent  strikes  and 


1u  the  same  building  Is  a museum,  but  not  connected 
with  the  abore  society.  A society,  called  the  Norfolk 
and  Nor  Mich  Art- Union,  has  occasional  exhibitions.  Con- 
certs are  held  in  the  common  hall  in  St.  Andrew's  par., 
and  the  musical  festivals  are  held  in  St.  Arvdrew't  Hall. 
Norwich  has  alto  a neat  modern  theatre,  and  asscmhly- 
roomi,  2 news-rooms,  and  a mrchanlct'  Institute.  Two 
newspapers,  (the  “ Norfolk  Chronicle."  and  **  Norwich 
Mfr«*ury,")  are  published  every  Saturday. 

Nor»'lch  has  been  celebrated  fur  its  manubetures  since 
the  era  of  Henry  t.,  when  the  Fleminn  first  settled  here, 
ami  introditced  the  spinning  and  wca^ngnMong  woollen 
stuffs,  called  trortletlt.  from  the  name  of  the  village  In 
which  the  btulness  was  first  established  ; the  worsted 
and  isombasine  trade  was  also  greatly  increased  during 
the  16th  century,  by  the  Immigradon  of  Flemish  weavers 
from  the  Ia)w  Countries.  Norwich,  however,  appears  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  at  the  close  of  the 
1 lit  century,  when  the  value  of  it*  gootls  exported  to  the 


riots ; from  the  disunion  among  the  master-manufac- 
turers ; the  party  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes, 
and  the  electioneering  abuses,  for  which  Norwich  la 
pre-eminetU.  {Handtoom  fV.  A/p.,  11.  332—^.) 

Besides  its  worsted  and  silk  manufactures,  Norwich 
has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  snufr-millt,  vltieftar-works. 
maU-house*.  breweries,  oil,  mustard,  and  com-mills ; but 
they  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  excite  duty 
collected  in  this  district  amounted,  in  1839,  to  183.193/. 
The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its 
manufactures,  chlefiy  to  London  and  other  English 
ports,  but  partly  also  abroad.  In  exchange  for  corn, 
coal,  and  various  other  articles  of  consumption.  The 
town  has.  since  1833,  had  the  important  advantage  of 
being  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  water,  hy 
means  of  the  canals  connected  with  the  laiwestoff  navu 

Satlun  (tfe  LowtsTorr);  aud  its  trade  will  also,  no 
oiiht.  be  materially  promoted  by  the  Eastern  0)unties* 
Kailway.  A branch  iHink  of  the  Bonk  of  England  is  es- 


K.  Indies,  kuitio,  and  other  place*  abroad  (consisting  tabliihed  here,  and  there  Is  a joint-stock  hank,  called  the 
■ ■ ' * ■ ■ ’ Fait  of  England  Banking  Company,  besides  2 private 

b.inks  and  a savings'  bank.  The  Norwich  Union  Insu- 
rance Company  is  an  establishment  of  great  importance ; 
but  which  hai  been  shown  by  a late  Investigation  to  have 
been  grossly  mismanaged. 

Norwich,  which  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescription, 
and  received  it*  principal  charter  constituting  It  a sepa- 
rate CO.  in  1403,  was  gi>verned  before  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  by  a mayor.  24  aldermen,  and  60  common  cowicil- 


chierty  of  camlets  and  camlotces,  callamaiicoes,  worsted 
aktlns,  figured  stuff*,  lastin(ts,  damask*,  and  shawls), 
h'tvo  been  estimated  to  amount  to  1 ,000, (XiO/.  a year,  or  to 
1-I4ih  part  of  the  British  m:uiufactured  goods  ex|K>rtrd 
at  that  period.  ( HamUoom  HVarcri'  Rfpori.  part  li. 
n.  3U3.)  We  believe,  however,  that  this  estimate  Is 
tvyond  the  mark ; and  since  then  the  mantifactures 
of  Norwich  have  malerUily  declined,  or  rather,  per- 
hsp*<  have  not  kept  pan*  with  their  progress  in  L;in- 
ca-hire  and  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Ac.:  the 


men  ; but  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  it  is  divided  Into 
greater  facilities  enjoyed  I>y  the  Utter,  in  the  command  of  8 wards,  and  hat  a mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and 
c<'al.  the  absence  of  corporation  privileges,  and  the  48  councillors.  The  bor.  has  idto  a commission  of  the 
gr*Mter  scope  given  to  romi>etition  and  Improvement,  peace  under  a recorder,  and  a sherllTs  court  for  the  re- 
hive  ennbira  them  to  produce,  at  cheaper  rates,  several  covery  of  delMs  to  any  amount  i Uie  assixes  and  quarter 
articles  that  were  at  one  lime  )>ecullar  to  Norwich.  In  sessions  for  the  co.  are  alto  held  here.  Norwich  ha*  re- 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  yarn  now  used  In  making  turned  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  25ih  EdwanI  I., 


Norwich  fabrics  Is  spun  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire  ; and 
the  worsted  manufacture  of  the  \Ve-t  RhJlng  it  now  de- 
citledly  more  extensive  and  valual>le  than  that  of  Norfolk. 
The  principal  fabric*  that  are  at  present  manufactured 
In  and  about  Norwich  comprise  bandanas,  ImmbRZines 
arwl  paramattas,  flllovers,  or  ornamental  shawls  and 


the  right  of  election,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  being 
vested  in  the  freemen  and  freeholders  not  receiving 
alms.  The  electoral  limits  w'cre  leA  untouched  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  except  that  the  cattle  precinct  was  lo- 
cloded.  Registered  electors.  In  1839-40,4,334.  Norwich 


. . it  likewise  a polllng.piace  and  prindi^  electlon-towR 

shawl  borders,  nuxet  and  crapes,  prlncettas  (a  fabric  of  for  the  E.  div.  of  Norfolk.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
mixed  warp,  vith  a worsted  shout),  tUk,  silk  shawls, } Baiurday,  but  chiefly  on  the  laUer,  (or  corn  and  catUa  t 
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4S2  NORWOOD. 

Urge  horte  and  tbeep  fairs,  day  before  Good  Friday. 
£aster«Moiiday,  and  Whlt>Mondjiy. 

Norwich  U supposed  to  hare  risen  from  the  decay  of 
an  old  Roman  town,  now  known  as  Castor  St.  Kdmuod's, 
probably  the  IVn/a  Icmorum  of  antiquity.  A royal 
fortress  was  erected  hero  by  the  Rast'Anglca  in  the  4th 
century,  and  a town  was  gradually  formed  round  It, 
which,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  so  im- 
portant as  to  bare  a mint  and  3S  par.  churchea.  with 
Mil  burmscs.  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the 
cattle  on  Kogrr  Blsod,  one  of  hU  Norman  followers,  wbo 
prol>ably  errcled  the  present  keep,  it  continued  in  the 
possession  of  hli  descendants  till  the  reign  of  King  John, 
when  it  was  seized  by  the  king,  and  finally  surrendered 
to  the  crown  in  l‘A4.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  a colony 
of  Flrmiiiss  came  over,  who  were  joined  by  a still  greater 
number  of  Immigrants  in  l:OC.  from  which  time  Norwich 
became  an  Important  scat  of  manufactures.  In  Hu3. 
Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  fl-om  the  co..  and  made  it  a 
CO.  of  itself  with  peculiar  privileges.  Its  prosperity, 
however,  owing  to  plague,  scarcity,  and  frequent  fires, 
hid  begtm  to  decline,  when,  in  I a fresh  Iminination 
took  place  of  4.U3t)  Klemings.  who  had  fled  from  tne  per- 
secutions of  the  Duke  u(  Alva.  In  the  riril  wars  of 
C.'h.-xrles  I..  Norwich  declared  for  the  fiarliaincot,  and 
was  occupied  by  its  forces  till  Cromwell  became  pro- 
tector. It  It  remarkahle  In  eecleslastlral  history  for  Its 
numerous  convents  and  other  religious  establisDroeiiU. 
the  funds  of  which  have  in  most  cases  been  converted  to 
charitable  uses,  and  placed  In  the  trust  of  the  corporation. 
Among  other  distinguished  persons,  Norwich  has  given 
birth  to  Matthew  rarker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  Rlitabeth  ; John  Cosin.  bishop  of  Durham  ; 
Dr.  Kaye,  one  of  the  founders  of  (touville-and-Caius 
College.  Cambridge  <,  I>r.  .Samuel  Clarke,  the  author  of 
the  lainniis  work  on  the  Attributes ; and  ^loe.  the  tran- 
slator of  llerodotiM.  (Furl.  tapcr$  : Comm.  Reports, 
ifc.) 

NORWOOD,  a populous  village  of  England,  hundi. 
Brixioo  and  Wallln^on,  ca  Surrey,  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  a steep  range  ni  hills,  m.  lAsndnn.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  it  Is  very  irregularly  laid  out, 

chiefly  on  a wide  and  elevated  common,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  metropolis  northward,  and  or  the 
plains  of  Surrey  southwaru.  TIm)  neighbourhood  is 
studded  with  vtllas.  belonging  partly  to  merchants  and 
others  engaged  in  business  In  the  city.and  partly  to  persons 
retired  from  active  pursuits  Of  late  years,  Norwood  has 
been  much  frequented  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  , 
a mineral  spring  at  a place  callAl  Bram^Ueu,  or  Beulah  j i 
where  large  gardens,  laid  out  with  terraces,  plantations,  j 
Ac.,  have  iwen  opened  to  the  public  for  R-tes.  pkuic  par-  i 
ties,  Ac.  On  the  N.  acclivity  of  the  hill  Is  a hands«>me  ^ 
church.  oiM'iH'd  in  lH‘iA  (subordinate  to  Lambeth),  with 
a Corinthian  portico  and  steeple.  There  are,  also,  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
with  attached  Suoday-schools.  A school  of  iitdaslry, 
established  here  in  iKl'i,  furnishes  Instruction  in  read- 
ing. writing,  and  needle-work,  to  nearly  3u0  girls.  Here 
also  Is  a Wee  national  school  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  a l.ancaurian  school,  attriid«>d  by  about  9iK) 
boys.  But  the  priuclpal  ornament  of  Norwood  it  Uie 
S>oiith.Metro|HiUtan  Cemetery,  lately  opened.  It  com* 
prises  alHHit  4U  acres,  has  *i  tine  chapels,  is  beautifully  laid 
o«it.  atid  «v»st  III  all  fn>m  7u.tXl0f.  to  TA.UOUf. 

NO  ro.  a city  of  .Sicily,  intend.  Syracuse,  cap.  dUtr., 
on  a hill  near  the  Noto,  and  16  m.  S.\V.  Syracuse,  i'op.. 
in  iKfll,  il.lfi6.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
SrrtHm,  now  called  Vecebio  Noto.  the  surviving  inhabs. 
of  which  removed  thither  after  the  destruction  of  ihclr 
city  by  an  earthquake  in  IGiig.  Noto  has  large  squares 
and  regular  streets,  and  ti  one  of  the  best  built,  most 
agreeable  cities  of  the  island.  Besides  many  handsome 
private  residences,  it  has  various  ecclrsiasticiu  buildings, 
a council-house,  lyceum,  hospital.  Ac.  Some,  however, 
of  ill  public  buildings,  being  on  too  magnificent  and 
expensive  a scale  for  a provincial  town,  arc  unfinished. 
There  is  in  this  city  an  excellent  private  museum, 
especially  of  medals  and  coins,  and  also  of  antiquities, 
nirterals,  Ac.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a 
gymnasium  are  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  stood  about  4 m.  N.W.the  modem  town.  It  is 
rather  unhealthy,  hut  Is  surrounded  by  a very  fertile  tract 
of  country,  in  the  produce  of  which  It  nas  an  active  trade. 
{Smith's  Hiaijf,  p.  177. : RnsiftCt  Towr,  1381—40.;  OrU^ 
iont,  Dizionorni  delta  Stcilia,  Ac.) 

NUTTINGIIAM,  a orntrai  co.  of  RngUnd,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Trent,  having  N.  the  cot.  of  \ ork  and  Lin- 
coln, K.  the  latter  and  lyClcester,  and  W.  Derby.  It  is 
oral-shaped.  l..enKth,  N.  to  S.,  ftO  m.  Area,  &3S.680 
acres  ; of  which  about  470,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  Trent  partly  traverses  and  partly  bouada 
the  CO.  on  the  F...  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  iu  important 
tributary,  the  Idle.  Excepting  the  vales  of  the  Trent 
and  Belvoir.  the  surface  Is  mostly  hilly  and  uneven  ; but 
the  hills  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height,  llie 
soil  in  the  vales  is  either  a sandy  or  a clayey  loam,  and  U 
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very  fertile ; elsewhere  It  U principally  sandy  and  gra- 
velly.  The  climate  Is  reckoned  peculiarly  dry  and  good. 
The  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  llobln  Hood  and  his  companions,  anciently  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  hilly  portion  of  this  co.  along  its 
W.  side ; but  it  has  long  since  bewn  disforested,  and  now 
contains  some  magnificent  seats  and  parks.  Agriculture, 
though  iiili  susceptible  of  material  improvement,  is,  on 
the  whole,  good.  The  vale  of  the  Trent  Is  famous  for  Its 
crops  of  oats;  but  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  amt  cab- 
bages are  alto  extensively  grown.  There  it  a considerable 
extent  of  grass  and  meadow  land ; and  irrigation  has 
been  extensively  practised,  particularly  on  the  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  I’ortland.  The  breeding  of  heavy 
black  horses  is  pursued  to  some  extent.  Cattle,  prin- 
cipally of  the  sliurt-liurncd  variety.  Kvtates  of  all  sues  ; 
many  small.  Farms  generally  small,  and  mostly  held  at 
will.  Average  rent  of  land.  IDs.  il|d.  an  acre.  C^^ai  is 
alramiaot  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.  Nottinghamshire  is 
the  gmod  seat  of  tlie  manufacture  of  bobbmet.  or  Sot- 
tlogham  lace,  and  also  nf  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
silk  stockings.  It  is  divided  Into  6 wards.  I liberty,  ai:d 
98.'i  |>arishvs.  It  returns  lU  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C* , viz. 
4 for  the  co..  and  2 each  for  the  bors.  of  Nottinghan», 
Newark,  and  Fast  Iletfitrd,  which  are  its  principal  towns. 
Registercti  electurs  for  the  ca  In  I83D-40,  7.XU;  being 
3,746  for  the  N..  and  3.614  for  the  S.  division.  In  1831, 
the  CO.  had  44.936  Inhab.  bouses,  47.111  families,  and 
22.5,327  inhab. ; of  whom  110,467  were  males,  and  Il4.tv74 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1K3H^39.  fi3.273f.  Annual  value  of  real  prop<>rty  in  1x1.5, 
731,626/.  Frofits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do  ,3l4,2hd/. 

NoTTiHtiiiAM,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  and  extensive 
maiiufacturiiig  town  of  England,  and  co.  of  itself,  locally 
situated  la  the  above  ca,  of  w-hkh  it  is  the  C.1P.  Iiund. 
Broxtow,  on  tUe  l.ren,  about  | m.  from  its  junction  with 
the  Trent,  crossed  iicre  by  an  old  bridge  ot  19  arches. 
14  m.  E.  by  S.  Derby,  and  lOH  m.  N.N.W.  London. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is  ro-extensivc  with  the  co.  of 
the  town,  and  comprises  three  pars..  2.r<10  acres.  Hop.. 
In  1821,  40,413;  do.,  in  lK3l,  50.680;  and  estimated  in 
1841  to  exceed  60.0UO.  The  town  stamis  partly  at  tho 
bottom  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  a steep  rra  sudstone 
rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a modern 
building,  called  (he  castle,  occupyli^  the  rite  of  a castle 
built  by  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  dev 
roolishcd  by  order  of  Charles  IL  The  streets,  many  of 
which  rise  above  each  other  in  sucreuive  terraces,  are 
very  narrow,  and  irregularly  laid  out : two  long  tho- 
roughfares run  nearly  parallel  N.  and  S..  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  other  streets  ; and  coniidcrabie  im- 
provements have  token  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
town.  All  the  ktrcels  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas : there  Is  a good  supply  or  water  from  two  com- 
panies, and  the  police  is  tolerably  efTmlve.  The  market- 
place, which  is  spacious,  and  surTnunded  by  handsome 
building*,  has,  at  its  B.  end.  the  new  exchange,  a 
quadrangular  building  of  four  stories,  erected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  and  much  improved  within  the 
' Inst  few  years:  the  lower  part  comprises  shops,  butchers* 
stalls.  Ac.,  the  upper  stories  being  used  for  a*seml>lies 
and  public  business.  The  county  Imll,  on  the  high  ]iave- 
ment.  near  Sr.  Mary's  church.  Is  another  very  conspii  uoiu 
edifice,  comprising  two  law  courts,  a grand-jury  romn, 
and  other  apartments,  for  the  business  of  the  assUrs. 
Behind  it.  and  connected  by  a long  covered  passage.  Is 
the  ca  prison,  built  on  the  rage  of  a rock.  Iwfow  whtk h. 
at  a depth  of  70  ft,  is  the  densely  crowded  and  low  quar- 
ter. railed  the  Marsh.  **  The  building  has  been  altereti 
and  enlarged  at  various  times,  but  is  even  now  very  ill 
suite<i  for  carrying  on  any  ctficiunt  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline: the  iu;>erviklon  and  control  of  the  prisoners  is 
hence  do  easy  Usk  ; and  tiic  entire  management  Is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  ImpruTemcnt.”  The  borough  house  of 
correction,  or  " St.  Julm’s  " prison,  so  callra  from  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  old  monastery,  it  convenien'Ijr 
sitiudra  for  its  purpose  ; and  shortly  after  the  iwusing  of 
the  Gaol  Act*  was  re-consiructed,  on  the  principles  of 
classification.  It  comprises  two  sides  of  a square,  each 
three  stories  high,  possesses  coniUlerable  capabilities, 
and  Is  in  an  eifictent  state,  both  as  respei-ts  discinhno 
and  general  management.  At  lomton.  about  Ij  m. 
from  the  town,  is  a small  gaol,  belonging  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  Hereril : but  “it  is  small,  iusccure.  and  totally 
unfit  for  Us  ourpuse : Indeed.  Its  abolition  would  be 
a public  benefit.''  {Prison  Inspectors’  3d  Rep.,  it  3<)— 
9D.)  The  town-hall  is  a large  building,  three  stories 
high,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  used  as  a bridcwrll, 
while  the  upper  apartments  are  used  for  corporate  bu- 
siness. and  other  purposes.  The  other  public  buildings 
consist  of  a small  theatre,  little  frequented,  the  cavalry- 
barracks  In  the  Castlc-park,  the  foot-barracks,  tiu*  yeo- 
manry rkilng-house,  now  used  as  a circus,  and  the  grand 
stand,  on  the  race-course  N.  of  the  town:  with  rigiit 
churches  and  chapels,  besides  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters. 

St.  Mary's  church,  iiaoding  on  a bold  eminence,  170  ft 
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ithnvp  thu  of  Lh<>  ad)»ccnt  rnnulowt,  U a erudfnnn  Immpdiate  ridnltjr : the  wase«  |uud  to  the  iDdlvidctda 
striirtiire,  in  the  perpendicular  •tj'le,  with  an  elexanl  engiisi>d  in  the  trade  vary  Irom  lx.  &/■  to  /ix.  |>er  neck 
aqiiare  tower,  rlftnp  from  the  loter»^loQ  of  the  nave  for  children,  7x.  to  16f.  per  do.  for  young  people  nmt 
and  trantepd.  A few  yi-art  ago  it  underwent  a thorough  i inferior  men,  lAx.  in  90x.  per  do.  for  power  and  hnmU 
repair,  on  a plan  coniiatmt  with  It*  original  architec-  : frame  men  on  plain  work ; and  2Uf.  to  -lUx.  |>cr  do.  I'ur 
tore,  and  U now  the  handxomeet  church  of  the  town : : mm  working  hand-frainea,  weaving  ^tattcnix. 
the  liriug  it  a vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  7tM.,  with  I The  health  of  the  power<niaciiine  workmen  It  laid  to 
a giel)e*house,  in  the  glA  of  Bari  Manvert.  St.  Peter’#,  be.  on  the  wlioie.  good  ; the  laetoriet  are  neither  hut  nor 
near  the  market.place,  it  a building  of  mixed  arrhiter*  cnnAned  i and  the  workmen  have  only  to  tiiperlntend, 
lure,  partly  Saxon  and  partly  Gothic,  with  tasteless  not  work  the  machine*.  Haini-niacbine  latxjur  is  much 
mtxlem  additions,  being  remarkable  chiefly  for  it*  lofty  heavier  ; but  at  it  Is  the  riittoro  to  work  by  shift,  each 
spire.  St.  NicboUu,  erected  iu  IG7K,  on  the  site  of  a mure  man  is  sehium  more  than  G hours  a day  at  the  frame, 
ancient  edifice  pulled  down  during  the  parliamentary  Hand-machines  UH*d  to  bo  let  out  at  a weekly  rent  to 
wars  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  castle,  is  of  linck,  the  workmen  by  capitalists;  but  they  are  uuw  much 
with  stone  comers : it  curopriset  a nave  with  2 side,  reduced  In  numbers ; and  nearly  all  those  that  now 
aisles,  and  has  a light  appe.arauce  outside,  at  well  at  gocxl  exist  are  the  property  of  thote  who  work  them,  either  by 
interior  accommodation.  St.  James’s  Church,  on  Stan-  their  own  hands,  or  by  the  aid  nf  journeymen, 
dard  Hill,  in  the  district  called  the  Park,  is  a modern  r Sultordinate  U>  its  other  departments,  the  town  had, 
edilice  in  the  perperwUcular  style,  with  a low  embattled  , In  IK39.  3 cotton  mills,  S worst^  mills,  and  3 silk  mills; 
tower.  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  | employing.  In  all,  nearly  IkiO  hands.  Nottingham  hat 
a Doric  portico.  Is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  j likewise  very  extensive  establishments  fur  making  bob. 
of  2..VW  persons.  It  wax  formerly  subordinate  to  St.  ' bin-nec  and  stocking-framc  machinery,  large  bicaching. 
Mary's,  but  hat  recently  hern  made  an  independent  i works,  malihouses.  and  brewertet:  the  Nottingham  ale 
district  parish  church.  Triuity  Church,  a handsome  has  oUalncd  considerable  celebrity.  There  are  2 banking 
Gothic  structure,  with  a tower  and  spire,  fitted  to  ac*  | coni|tenlet,  and  3 private  banka  The  Nuttingbam  Canal 
commodate  1,400  persons,  is  now  nearly  completed,  i connects  the  tr>wn  northward  with  the  Codnor  iron  and 
'J'here  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  dissmtert,  I coal  district.  ai>d  southward  with  the  Trent,  and  the 
including  a Korn.  Catholic  chapel,  meetlng-himse  for  i great  canal  system  of  the  K.  midland  counties.  It  hat 
the  Socirtr  of  Friends,  and  Jews'  synagogtie.  connected  also  very  extensive  railway  cummunlcation,  by  meant  nf 
with  which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  are  above  30  | the  Midland  Cuuntict'  Railway  (opened  in  June,  1H40), 
Sunday-schonU.  attended  by  above  A, 000  children  of  which  it  united  southward  with  the  Birmingham  line  at 
both  texns.  The  Itlufvcnat  School  Aimishct  clothing  and  : Rugby,  and  with  the  North  Midland  Railway,  at  Derby, 
inttruction  to  GO  boys  and  20  girls  ; a national  school  had.  It  Is  37|  m.  long,  and  cost  about  1300,0002, 

In  IH34.  570;  and  3 Lancastrian  schools.  4M  children:  ] Nottingham  claims  to  be  a bor.  hy  prescription,  but 
there  arc  also  4 other  sub-><  rlptlnn-schooli,  and  5 in-  recelve«l  charters  from  Henry  II..  anu  many  subsequent 
fant-schools.  'Die  frcc-grainmar  tcbix>l  was  founded  ' monarebt,  Henry  VI.  having  grontedto  it  Ine  addluonal 
in  1513,  and  before  the  clo-«  uf  the  last  century  had  privilege  of  being  a co.  of  itself.  It  is  divided,  under 
fallen  into  disuse;  but  in  1-^07  the  establishment  was  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  into  7 wards;  and  is  g«^ 
r>‘vivetl,  and  it  now  fumishvs  the  means  of  a respect.  | vemed  by  a mayor,  13  other  aldermen,  and  42  council, 
able  ctassical  eduesuion  to  between  50  and  GO  hoys.  i lors  : it  has  likewito  a commission  of  the  pence,  under  a 

The  other  charities  of  Nuttinghani  comprise,  I.  Plum.  | recorder.  Corporation  revenue,  in  IH.10,  I3,71i^..  ex- 
trre  hospital  (founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  I elusive  of  2,44o/.  accruing  frnro  the  sale  of  property.  A 
suhMVfuently  enlarged,)  for  13  aged  widows,  bccldct  out- ' court  for  the  recovery  of  doUs  under  40x.  Is  held 
(tensioners  ; 2.  Collins'  hospibJ.  which  prorides  am|>le  ' monthly  ; the  assizes,  b^b  for  the  bor.  and  co.,  are  held 
accommodation  fur  24  poor  men  and  women,  with  a stl-  I in  spring  and  summer ; and  quarter  sessions  for  the  S. 

(tend  and  allowance  of  coals  ; and,  3.  Lambly  hospital,  ! div.  of  the  co..  In  Jan.,  April,  June,  and  Oct.  Notllng- 
or  decayed  burgesses  or  their  widows  ; besides  which.  . ham  hat  tent  2 memt.  to  tne  tL  of  C.  tince  the  12th  F.d- 
•everul  other  charitlet  confer  ctienttal  benefit#  on  tbo  | ward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 

infirm  and  aged  of  both  texci.  On  Standard  Hill  it  the  , being  in  the  freemen,  (by  birth,  apprenticeship,  and  pur. 

general  hotpital  or  infirmary,  standing  in  a tpaciout  I chtse,)  and  in  freehuldcrt  to  the  amount  or  40x.  The 
endoture,  and  comprising  a centre  and  two  wings,  with  I electoral  limits  were  not  altered  by  the  Roiiodary  Act. 
Iarn>,  airy’  wards  for  patients,  about  1,300  of  whom  are  I Reg.  electors,  in  1011.40,  5.43G.  Nottingham  is  also  a 
relieved,  on  an  average,  every  year.  The  lunatic  aty-  ' nnuing-ploce  for  the  N.W.  div.  of  the  co.  Markets  on 
lum,  openesl  In  1812,  is  in  New  Sneinton.  and  hat  goM  vVednewlay  and  Saturday,  but  principally  on  the  latter, 
accommodation  not  only  fur  pauper  but  other  pallctitt.  | Large  fain  for  rattle,  chrete,  Ac.,  March  7th,  8th,  and 
Nottingham  hat  likewise  2 diipentariet,  and  several  ' 9th  ; Oct.  2d,  3d,  and  4tb ; 3 other  smaller  lairs, 
other  Iwnevolent  institutions,  with  bibie,  tract  tocirtlps,  I The  origin  of  Nottingham  it  Involved  in  obKurtty ; 
Ac. : and  there  ore  few  towns  in  which  so  much  is  ex-  ' but  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Al/yed,  it  was  of  suflicieut 

l>ended  in  the  relief  of  the  tick  and  necessitous  of  the  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  ro.  The  castle  was 

working  classes.  The  three  parishes  of  Nottingham  arc  built  by  William  Pevcrill,  the  natural  ton  of  William  the 
formed  into  a poor-law  union : tho  maintenance  of  the  , Conqueror.  Edward  MI.  held  tever^  (varliamcntt  here, 
poor,  in  1839,  cost  18.556/.  ' in  one  of  which  were  enacted  the  laws  relating  to  the 

The  chief  literary  ettablUhroent  of  the  town  it  the  settlement  of  the  Flemish  manufacturet.  Nottingham 
i>»iblic  library  and  newt-ruom  in  the  Market.place,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  reudetvout  for  the  troops  of  Kd- 
n It  a collection  of  more  than  8,000  vuls.,  a museum  of.  ward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  during  the  wars  of  the  Rose«  ; 
mineralogy,  lecture- rooms,  Ac.,  with  an  attached  literary  : and  it  was  here,  in  1642,  that  rharlet  L foiroally  raised 
society.  A mechanics'  institute,  established  in  1824,  hat  j bit  standard  against  the  parliament.  The  Inhabc,  how- 
n contlderal^e  library,  with  apparatui,  Ac.  Nottingham,  I ever,  being  attached  to  the  republican  cause,  the  king  was 
also.  Iitues  3 weekly  newipapert.  the  Journal,  Re- I toon  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  and  castle  to  the  par- 
view,  and  Mercury.  I llamentaryforcea.  Nottlnghamhasbeenthesceneln  more 

Nottingham  is  celebrated  as  being  the  great  centre  of  recent  times  of  disturbances  among  the  working  classes, 
the  bobbin-net  and  lacc  manufacture,  besides  which  it  In  181 1,  when  considerable  distress  prevailed  among  the 
enjoys,  in  common  with  Derby  and  I<eli*ester,  a largo  weavers  In  consequence  of  our  exclusion  from  the  con- 
sliare  of  the  botiery-businesa  The  first  attempt  at  the  tinental  markets,  combinations  were  formed  among  the 
manufacture  of  lace  by  machinery  dates  as  early  as  1768 ; workmen  for  the  purposes  of  breaking  the  frames,  which 
blit  though  this  was  followed  by  many  sultsequcnt  | they  erroneously  supposed  had  thrown  them  out  of  om- 
atu-mpts  to  shorten  the  tedious  process  of  making  pioyment ; and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  proceed,  as  to 
lace  on  the  pillow,  it  was  not  till  1809  that  Mr.  Heath-  , call  for  the  most  vigorous  interference  of  tne  legislature, 
coat,  of  Tiverton,  discovered  the  correct  principle  DisturtMUices  of  a minor  nature  have  occurred  sever^ 
of  the  bobbin-net  frame,  and  obtained  a patent  for  his  times  since  that  period ; hut  the  only  serious  riot  of  late 
invention.  Steam-power,  first  Introduceo  in  1816,  and  years  took  place  on  the  8lh  Oct.  1831,  during  the  aglta- 
bccomlng  general  in  1822-23,  gave  a great  stimulus  to  ' tioti  preceding  the  posting  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  the 
the  triuie.  which  was  further  increased  on  tho  expiration  | rioters  burnt  down  the  castle.  {ParL  Papers  j Phwaia 
of  Ileathcoat's  patent.  Frices  fell  in  pro[>orUoQ  to  the!  Inf^rmatiom.) 

Increased  production;  and  the  Nottingham  lace-frame  i NOVARA  (an.  A'onrno),  a city  of  the  Sardinian  con- 
toon  became  the  organ  of  ceneral  supply,  rivalling  and  tinental  dom.,  cap.  division,  prov.  and  mand.  of  its  own 
iu|>nlaming.  In  plain  nets,  the  most  Qimhed  productions  name,  on  an  eminence  between  the  Gogna  and  Terdop- 
of  r ronen  and  the  Netherlands : so  much  So  that  large  pia,5im.N.B.  Turin. and  27  m.  W.  by  8.  Milan.  Pop., 
quantities  were  smuggled  into  those  very  countries  from  In  lS38(ex.  garr.},  18.524.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
which  lace  was  formerly  smuggled  into  Kngland.  But  the  and  ditchee,  and  defended  by  a castle.  Though  the 
great  object  of  the  manufacturer  U not  so  much  to  produce  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
very  fine,  and,  consequently,  high  priced  lace,  for  which  the  well  built,  and  has  many  handsome  residenert.  The  ra- 
demand  must  at  all  times  very  Iiii.ited,  .vs  to  Improve  thedral.  the  Dominican  church,  and  that  of  St.  Ganden- 
the  fabric  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  inferior  qualities  for  ilo.  and  the  Urge  barracks,  are  the  principal  public 
which  the  demand  is  cniDparativcIy  extensive  At  (>re-  edifices.  Novara  has  numerous  convents,  several  hus- 
Sent  (lAH)  there  are  luppoied  tn  he  about  I.GhO  l>obbln-  pltaU  and  colleges,  a theatre,  and  a gnvenim.  loan  lumk. 
net  and  wariMace  franies  employed  In  the  town  aiKl  its  It  is  a bisbop's  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
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linen  fabrtn*  leather.  Ac.,  and  4 large  en«M*i  fairs. 
Under  the  French  It  was  the  cap.  dap.  Agogoa.  {Diet. 

SCOTIA,  one  of  the  Biitlfh  colonlee  of  K. 
America,  cooslatlng  of  an  cAkmg-sbaped  peninsula,  be- 
tween laC.  43^  and  46^  H.,  and  loog.  61°  and  6^  W. ; 
connected  with  New  Brunswick  b7  a low  saodr  fsthmns. 
only  14  m.  across,  and  separated  from  Cape  Breton  by 
the  narrow  strait  t^lcd  the  Gut  of  Canscaw.  It  Is  about 
300  m.  In  length,  and  of  ve^  rarlous  breadth.  Area, 
according  to  llaliburton.  15, W sq.  m.,  about  I-5th  part 
of  which  consists  of  lakes,  livers,  and  salt-water  Inlets. 
Pop.,  In  I53A.  155,000.  The  coast-line  U eatrcmelr  Irre- 
gular. forming  numerous  canes  and  bays.  Capes  ueo'm 
and  Canscaw  are  the  cbier  promontories  on  the  N.B. 
side,  and  at  the  S.  extremitv  is  CajM  Sahle.  The  basin 
of  Minas  Is  a deep  inlet  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. forming  a part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv.  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick,  at.  Mary’s  and  Ar- 
gyle  Bays  are  on  its  S.  W.  side  { Plctou.  Antlgooisbe.and 
Chedebucto  Bays  form  the  chief  Irregularities  on  the  N. 
coast ; and  the  K.  coast,  from  Cape  Canscaw  to  C.P, 
Sable.  Is  indented  with  almost  Innumerable  small  bays, 
harbours,  and  rivers.  Kocks  and  islands  fringe  its 
shores,  and  the  aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  Is  ex- 
ceedingly plcture^ue.  Deep  water  Is  found,  almost 
wiiliout  exception,  close  to  the  rocks  and  Islands  ; and 
the  peninsula  presents  towards  the  Bay  of  Fundy  bold 
and  almost  precipitous  Clift.  The  interior  Is  Inter- 
sected in  almost  every  direction  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes ; but,  with  the  exception  of  Annapolis  River  and 
1-akfl  Uossignol,  connect^  with  the  sea  ^ the  river 
Mersey,  most  of  there  are  of  very  inferior  sise.  The  pe- 
ninsula has  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  moun- 
tains; it«  highest  point.  Mount  Ardolte, between  Windsor 
and  H.'difax.  not  rising  more  than  700  il.  above  the  sea. 
A pretty  high  ridge  of  hills  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

As  respect!  geologleal  constitution,  ’’the  greater  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  described  as  a low  range  running 
from  S.W.  to  N.K.,  resting  on  solid  rocks  of  granite, 
trap,  and  slate  alternately.  Towards  the  E.  ena  of  the 
puntiiiula  are  beds  of  sandstone,  graywack^,  gypsum, 
limestone,  porphyry,  and  many  other  kinds  of  rock ; and 
nn  these  strata  there  is  usually  a rich  deep  soil.  The 
barren  tracts  are  chlcSy  of  saod  or  clay ; and  in  these 
parts,  especially  about  Pictou,  are  the  great  coal-flelds  of 
the  peninsula  Iron  is  abundantly  Intersperwed  among 
the  coal  strata : and  dlflbreot  varieties  of  lead  and  copper 
ore  are  met  with,  though  in  tmalier  quantities.  Near 
Pirtuu  are  several  brine  springs,  one  of  which  Is  satu- 
rated with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  IS  to  HR  of  water.*’ 
(Hepori  on  Brit.  S.  America,  App.  B.,  p.  140.) 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotisi,  with  respect  to  tempera- 
ture. bears  a genera)  resemblance  to  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  great  and  sudden  va- 
riations. The  greatest  degree  of  beat  observed  at  Hali- 
fax by  Captain  Moorsom  was  95°  Fah.,  and  the  extreme 
of  cold  10°.  The  dtlfbreoce  of  temperature  within  94 
hours  often  exceeds  50°,  and  a dlftrence  of  69°  has  been 
known  to  occur  within  the  same  period.  These  changes, 
however,  are  seldom  so  frequent  or  extreme  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  in  those  parts  of  the  prov.  less  immediately  on 
(he  Atlantic.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness 
of  temperature,  the  maritime  situation  of  Nova  Scotia 
tends  to  abridn  the  duration  of  the  frost.  The  severe 
weather  usually  sets  In  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  frost  to  break  up  at  the 
end  of  January.  The  quantity  of  snow  not  only  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  but  Is  also  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  prov.  The  snow-storms  are 
very  heavy,  some  having  been  known  to  continue  for  60 
or  70  hours  without  intermission.  (Afoorsom,  p.  160.) 
The  severity  of  winter  ends  late  In  March,  when  chill, 
damp,  east  and  nortb-cMt  winds  succeed,  caused  by  the 
bre«king-up  and  passan  along  the  coast  of  vast  6elds  of 
Ice  from  tne  Gulph  or  St.  iJawrenca.  Hence  the  most 
disagreeable  season  In  this  country  Is  0‘om  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  end  of  April.  Spring  approaches  tardily 
and  irregularir,  the  close  of  May  often  arriving  before 
tlie  fields  are  luUy  clothed  with  verdure.  A very  warm 
summer  occupies  3 mouths,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
June.  May  and  June  are  marked  by  the  previucDce  of 
fogs,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  while  July  and 
August  are  usually  remarkable  for  a condnuance  of  calm 
serene  weather.  Autumn,  the  most  beautiftil  season  of 
the  year,  may  vie  with  that  of  any  country.  September 
and  October  are  very  similar  to  the  same  months  hi  Eng- 
land ; but  in  November,  and  even  December,  there  are 
days  witich,  for  beauty,  warrotb,  and  mildness,  are  equal 
to  the  loveliest  momlnn  of  an  English  May.  {Moor$om, 
p.  167.)  Westerly  and  N.W’.  windis  are  most  prevalent : 
the  fine  bear  to  the  wet  days  a proportion  of  8 to  5.  The 
extreme  variations  of  temperature  common  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  that  Injurious  influence  tm  health  which  one 
might  naturally  expect.  Rheumatic  and  inflammatory 
complaints  are  far  more  prevalent  than  any  other  ; and  a 


considerable  annual  mortality  ocenrt  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Intermittent  fevers,  however,  so  common 
In  Canada  and  the  United  Stides.  are  here  wholly  un- 
known ; tvphus  occurs  only  in  a mitigated  form,  and  the 
ravam  of  the  yellow  fever  have  never  been  felt.  Nova 
Scotia,  therefore,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  termed  abealthy 
country.  Its  inhabitants  often  live  to  extreme  age  : many 
attain  nloKy  and  even  a hundred  years,  (ifwrrews  Brii. 
America,  U.  119.) 

As  respects  agriculture.  Nova  Scotia  Is  estimated  to 
comprioe  somewhat  more  than  5JKI0,0(I0  acres  of  land 
available  for  tillage ; the  proportion  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation at  present  being  to  the  wilderness  as  I to  26. 
Tbe  first  large  nubile  grants  of  land  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  I7W : and  in  leta  than  13  years  from  that 
time,  nearly  8,000,000  acre#  (Including  tlie  whole  of 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  then  a part  of  Nova  Scotia) 
were  granted  In  lots,  ranging  from  V,00U  to  150.000  acres, 
to  InoiTlduals  or  companies  in  England.  These  grants 
contained  conditions  of  improvement ; but  the  gran(e«'s, 
after  having  incurred  some  expense  in  trying  to  st'Ulo 
tbelr  exte^ve  properties,  abandoned  tbe  Und  to  ita 
few  inliabs.,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  absolutely  waste. 
EflTortf  made  to  escheat  these  lands  to  the  crown  were 
repeatedly  baffled  by  tbe  Influence  of  the  abseotee  pro- 
prietors : and  thus  tbe  province  was  effectualiy  closed 
against  Immigration,  cltner  from  EnglatKl  or  the  neigh- 
bouring  colonics.  Large  grants  of  escheated  land  were, 
however,  made  on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  American  war 
to  refugee  royalists ; but  tb^  were  seldom  occupiinJ. 
and  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  opposing 
serious  obstacles  to  the  euluvallon  of  the  lauds  around 
them.  Licensed  occupiers,  however,  and  squatters, 
have  improved  some  {wrltons  of  these  tracts ; and  to 
them  the  progress  made  by  the  colony  In  papulation 
and  agriculture  Is  almost  entirely  ascribable.  The 
system  of  selling  in  lots  not  exceeding  l.ooo  acres  was 
introduced  in  1H27  ; and  the  average  price  of  unlin- 

firoveil  land,  in  1H39.  amounted  to  9i.  3d.  an  acre.  The 
argest  portion  of  it,  however,  has  been  acquired,  not  I'j 
actual  or  intending  settlers.  Nit  by  speculators,  who, 
tempted  by  the  low  price,  have  purchased,  on  account 
of  the  timber,  or  with  a view  to  profit  from  a future  sale. 
Indeed,  out  of  5,750,000  acres  that  have  been  granted  in 
Nova  Scotia,  only  about  400,000  are  under  cnltivatlon. 
{Bevort  on  Brilim  N.  America,  App.  B.,  pp.  19, 18.  and 
199.1 

Tbe  total  quantity  of  land  still  ungranted  in  Nova 
Scotia  was  estimatra  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  IR3H,  at  about 
2,500.000  acres  : but  of  these  not  above  l-8th  part  is  fit 
for  tillage.  The  country,  as  respects  the  miality  of 
land  and  the  state  of  agriculture,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections.  Tbe  B.  division,  formed  by  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Philip  to  that  of  the 
St.  Mary,  presents  a strong  upland  soil,  well  adapted 
for  grain,  and  varied  with  rirtM  of  rich  Intervale  land 
along  the  sides  of  iu  rivers.  The  upland  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a strong  loamy  clay.  Intermixed  more  or  )r»s 
with  sand  and  gravel,  the  sml  of  the  Intervale  being  a 
rich,  sandy,  alluvial  loam.  Tlie  lands  about  Pictuu 
are  very  rich  and  productive,  7 successive  crops  of  wheol 
being  frequently  raised  without  tbe  use  of  manure. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  only  imperfectly  understood, 
and  no  proper  use  is  made  of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
In  the  S.  district  the  land  is  almost  wholly  upland,  with 
very  little  intervale  or  marsh : the  ooil  Is  extremely 
rocky,  varying  from  a strong  loam  to  a light  sand. 
Good  returns  of  wheat  and  tbe  coarser  grains  are 
obtained  In  some  ptaces ; but  tbe  state  of  the  farms 
generally  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  intelligence.  The 
unskilful  use  of  manure,  (he  Indiscriminate  employment 
of  sea-weed,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  total  neglect  of 
any  manure  whatever,  have  retained  those  lands  in  a 
poor  and  backward  state  which  better  management 
would  have  rendered  comparatively  productive.  ( Moor- 
tom,  p.  183.)  The  N.W.  division  comprises  upland, 
intervale,  and  marsh  land ; the  first  two  being  poor,  and 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  improvement.  The  marsh 
land  is  of  two  kinds,— one.  called  salt-marsh,  being 
little  more  than  a flat  surface  of  spongy  soil,  overflowed 
at  spring-Udes,  and  covered  with  a long  rank  gras«. 
sometimes  converted  into  hay ; the  othn,  called  the 
dyke-marth.  owes  its  formation  to  the  impetuosity  »f 
the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  brings  along  with 
it  fine  loamy  particles,  which  it  leaves  behind  as  it  ro- 
cedes,  and  thus.  In  course  of  time  a succession  of  layers 
raises  the  surface  to  the  level  of  spring-tidea,  when  an 
embankment  or  dyke,  called  an  ahoiteom,  is  formed  to 

[ircvent  any  farther  overflow.  A newly-enclosed  marsh 
I usoallv  left  untouebod  for  the  first  three  or  four  ycari : 
in  the  third  year  it  Is  fit  to  receive  the  plough,  an<t  it 
then  sown  with  wheat,  the  first  crop  averaging  about  RO 
bushels  an  acre ; and  on  long  culttvatod  marshes  the 
returns  average  atmut  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  2|  tuns 
at]  acre  of  bay.  The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  whe.vi, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  smaller  quantities  of  peas,  liuck. 
wheat,  and  rye.  FoUtoes  are  UDlvenally  cultivated,  aud 
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form  the  tuple  uticle  of  food  throu^out  the  proflnce. 
Cmpt  of  bcont  or  cmbbtro  ere  rarefjr  teen,  and  horti- 
culture meets  with  eery  little  attention. 

'nie  arerage  produce  per  acre  of  medium  fkrtn  land  Is 
eacltnated  at  26  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  oats,  900  of  pota- 
toes. and  9 tons  of  hay ; but  all  calculations  of  this  nature 
are  very  vague,  and  little  to  be  depended  on.  Good 
d^ry-Urms  are  found  In  the  N.W.  dlrlslon.  Hired 
labtMir  Is  dUBcult  to  procure,  and  too  eapenslve  to  allow 
of  Its  adoption,  except  by  the  more  wealtny.  Labourers 
(who  do  not  exist  here  as  a separate  daas.  but  comprise 
the  more  Indigent  of  the  new  settlers)  are  usually  hired 
during  the  6 months  of  summer,  for  which  they  receive 
fhMn  15/.  to  IM..  with  board  and  • but  a part  of 

the  payment  Is  made  In  produce.  (For  mrther  Inform- 
ation, see  Moorsoro's  work,  pp.  17^— 92S.y  from  which 
the  above  remarks  are  mostly  derived.) 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  with  good  timber : 
pine  and  birch,  oak.  beech,  ash,  and  maple,  are  the  most 
common  trees ; and  many  of  the  Inliab.  have  for  years 
been  supported  by  the  timber-trade.  The  exports  of 
thnber  in  were  valised  at  I43.79C/.  The  nrlncipal 
wild  animals  of  the  province  are  the  mooic-deer,  cur- 
rlboo,  bear,  loup-cervler,  fox,  martin,  otter,  mink,  and 
squirrel.  Hunting  and  trapping  were  once  extensively 
pursued ; but  in  proportion  as  the  cotintr}'  has  become 
settled,  the  numwr  of  animals  has  gr«luall.v  but  ra- 
pidly derreAsfd,  so  that  the  exports  of  furs  In  1S37  were 
not  estimated  at  more  than  4.33Q/.  The  rivers  abound 
with  many  varieties  of  freshwater  tfsh  ; besides  which, 
cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  other  kinds  of  sea- 
dth.  are  found  In  the  deep  bays  of  the  coast.  Cheda- 
burto  Bay  and  Annapolis  llasln  are  the  princi|uil  stations 
for  the  herring  and  mackerel  fishery  ; but  the  inhab. 
share,  also,  in  toe  whale,  teal,  and  cou  fisheries ; and  this 
branch  of  Industry  has  for  some  years  been  on  the  In- 
create.  The  fish  of  ail  sorts  (chiefly  cod)  exported  in 
1h37  was  valued  at  ; bs'sldes  which,  the  exports 

of  train  oil  were  estitnat(*d  at  9»,'ws0/.  The  fisheries  are 
said  to  employ  about  a third  part  of  the  inhab. ; but  this 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeralnl  stistoment.  Another  Im. 
portant  branch  of  employment  in  Nova  Scotia  is  iniiiiiie. 
Coal  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  arc  pretty  extensitcTy 
wrought  by  the  General  Mining  Association,  to  which  all 
Che  mines  have  been  let.  The  total  value  of  the  coal  pro. 
ducetl  in  Nova  Scotia  and  C.  Breton  amounted  in  It09 
Co  95.000/. 

Gypsum,  which  abounds  In  the  W.dUtrivts,  Is  highly 
prised  in  the  Cnlted  States  as  manure,  and  the  quantity 
exported  thither  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1k37  amounted  to 
99..196  tons,  valued  at  6.73.'</.  A stone  Is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  prov.  extremely  well  adapted  for  grind- 
stones, which  are  celebrated  all  over  America  under  the 
appellation  of  **  Nova  Scotia  blue  grits  : " the  exports  to 
the  L'niled  States  were  valued,  in  1k37,  at  19.0H.V.  The 
manufactures  are  quite  untinp«>rtant : the  weaving  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  called  Aomcipun,  Is  pretty  general 
thruugliout  the  colony;  and  carding-inlMs  areestaldished 
In  some  parts.  Carpt'ts,  also,  are  woven  iu  small  quantities, 
and  ropM  are  made  of  hemp  imported  from  N.  Europe. 
Grist  and  saw-niills  are  very  numerous  ; besides  which, 
there  arc  several  breweries  and  tan-yards.  The  position 
of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  extreme  W.  side  of  N.  America, 
gives  it  great  commercial  advantages  ^ and  Its  trade, 
esp^ally  with  the  U.  States,  has  L^ii  fur  some  years 
steadily  on  the  Increase.  The  exports,  chiefly  to  Canada, 
the  U.  Slates,  and  Great  Britain,  con»lst  of  fish  and  fish- 
oil.  timber,  coals,  Jtc. ; the  whole  being  valued.  In  lfi37, 
at478,lGI/.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  com- 
prised com  and  dour,  British  manufactures,  colonial 
produce,  Ac.,  and  were  valued  at  790.765/.  The  trade 
priucipally  centres  In  Halifax,  which  see.  Subjoined  Is 
an 
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The  means  of  internal  communication  have  been 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  scrnie  of  the 
roads  are  stated  by  Moortom  to  be  equal  to  the  second- 
ary roads  In  England.  They  are  partly  supported  by 
annual  grants  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district  are  compelled  to  furnish, 
either  personally  or  by  substitute,  a certain  quantity  of 
labour  fur  the  same  purpose : this  system,  however,  has 
not  been  found  successful ; and  large  tracts  are  still  left 
uncultivated,  owing  either  to  the  absence  or  wretched 


cooditloo  of  the  roads.  (Aeperf,  App.  tt.  p.  135—140.) 

A water  communication  has  buen  effected  l>rtweeii  Hali- 
fax and  Windsor  i but  the  want  of  any  such  communica- 
tion Is  severely  felt  by  those  whose  settlements  are  at  a 
distance  from  Halifax,  the  chief  market  In  the  colony  for 
Bgricultufal  produce. 

The  constUutlon  of  Nova  Scotia  Is  a representative 
provincial  government.  Tbe  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
subordinate  to  tbe  govemor-genersl  of  British  N.  Ame- 
rica, Is  commander  within  the  prov.,  and  the  supreme 
civil,  as  well  as  military  authority.  Under  him  Is  a 
cuun^l  of  19  merns.,  of  whom  the  bishop  and  chief  jus- 
tice are  mems.  tt-qffleio,  arul  the  rest  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Tbe  legislative  assembly  is  a body  of  41  mems., 
elected  by  40s.  freeholders.  It  is  elected,  like  the  British 
H.  of  C..  for  7 years,  but  may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved 
by  the  lieutenant-governor.  It  meets  every  year,  and  all 
money  Mils  mutt  originate  In  this  assembly : other  hills 
require  the  consent  of  the  goveriwr  and  counrll  before 
th^  become  law.  Fur  the  purposes  of  election.  Nova 
Scotia  Is  divided  Into  10  counties  (Including  Cape  Bre- 
ton). The  counties  have  3 mrras.  each,  and  tbe  other 
representatives  are  returned  by  the  towns.  Justice  is 
admiulstered  by  a court  of  queen’s  bench,  sitting  at  Ha- 
lifax, and  by  district  coarts  In  the  diffirent  counties. 
The  common  and  statute  laws  of  England  are  in  force, 
together  with  statutes  pasted  by  the  local  leg Ulature,  and 
approved  by  the  queen  In  coundl-  'I'he  Ians,  according 
to  M'Gregor  are,  on  the  whole,  judicious  { and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  But  there  is  too  freauent  a recurreivce  to  courts, 
and  the  harmony  of  society  u often  broken  by  a lovk  of 
litiiniiioo. 

The  provincial  revenue,  amounting  to  somewhat  more 
than  00,000/.,  is  raised  by  duties  of  per  cent,  od  vn/n- 
rern  on  property  generally,  with  an  additkilial  rate  on 
wine  and  suirits,  and  by  duties  on  Imported  goods, 
lighthouse  dues,  rents.  Ac.  Taxation,  however,  Is  ex. 
tretnely  light;  the  cost  of  defence  Iteing  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  inhab.  bring  burdened  only  willi 
the  civil  government  and  local  improvements.  ‘J'i.e 
nillilary  force  consists  of  three  regiments  of  the  line,  the 
expense  of  whose  mainienaoca  to  England  is  es(imate«l 
at  about  lit>.bUU/.  a yrv. 

The  ( hurcb  of  England  Is  the  established  religion,  and 
the  culuny  is  dlvids^  Into  3'i  pars.,  each  of  which  has  a 
rector  salaried  by  tbe  crown  or  the  Society  for  the  Ftu- 
pagatiou  of  ihe  Gospel.  Nova  Scotia  was  made  a bi- 
shopric In  17x7,  the  dioeeae  extending  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  I'rlnre  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Bermudas.  The  bishop  draws  no  revenues  from  tite 
colony,  and  holds  spiritual  Jurisdiction  only  over  (tie 
members  of  hit  own  church.  Tiie  Fresbytertans,  how. 
ever,  are  the  most  numerous  body,  and  a synod  of  17 
members  meets  annually  at  Halifax.  There  are  numerous 
Kom.  Catht.,  coniisUng  principally  of  the  Acadians  and 
Irish  settlers.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Mctliodists 
are  also  an  important  body  ; and  a complete  toleration  la 
granted  to  all  reltglwia  denominations. 

Among  the  establishments  devoted  to  education,  the 
principal  Is  W’indsor  College,  partly  supported  by  the 

firovinclal  government  and  piutly  by  suburiptkm  ; but 
t has  not  met  with  much  success.  The  Presbyterians 
have  an  acadiony  at  Ftclou,  and  the  Baptists  have  ano- 
ther at  Huxlon,  attended  by  about  .V)  students.  There 
are  eight  schools  at  Halifax,  furnisbiug  instruction  to 
I.OOli  cnildren.  An  episcopal  school  at  fit.  George's  is 
attended  by  190  boys  and  100  girli ; and  there  Is  a large 
Brainmar -school  at  Sydney,  jlte  prov.  comprises.  aUo, 
GOO  common  schools,  aod  SO  comblood  English  and 
Latin  schools,  atteodad  altogether  by  about  9ti,0(i0  rhiU 
dren.  These  icboola  are  supported  by  grants,  subterip- 
tlona,  Ac.,  and  40  other  scHmIs  are  maiotained  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosud. 

Of  tne  pop.  of  the  prov.,  the  Itidlans  do  not  now 
exceed  GOO;  There  are  about  6,000  Acadians  (or  de- 
scemlants  o4  French  settlers,  before  the  country  was 
ceded  to  the  British),  and  about  9,fi00  free  negines : the 
remainder  of  (he  pop.  consists  of  Germans,  or  their  dc- 
scendaots,  British  emigrants,  chiefly  frmn  the  N.  of 
England  aod  Scotland,  a few  Irish,  and  the  descendants 
of  refugee  loyalists  from  the  U.  States.  The  Acadians 
congregate  in  settlements  of  their  own,  mixing  little 
with  the  other  colonists. 

Nova  Scotia  was  diKovered.  by  John  Cabot,  in  1497. 
It  was  first  settled  by  tbe  French,  who  called  it  Acadia. 
It  subaequentlv  fell  under  tbe  KnglUh,  having  been,  m 
1697.  panted  oy  James  I.  to  Mr  W.  Alexander,  and 
named  Nova  Scotia.  In  1633,  it  was  restored  to  F'raiice 
by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's  ; but  It  several  times  sub- 
sequently changed  masters,  and  was  not  finally  esta- 
blished In  the  oulet  possession  of  the  British  till 
At  the  peace  of  1763.  the  boundaries  of  this  colony  were 
so  defined,  as  to  Include  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton ; but,  in  1784,  the  former  was  made  a separate  go- 
vernment. Haiivax  (which  see)  Is  its  capital  and  the 
seat  of  goverament.  (ATGreger's  Brit.  America,  1.  959 
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SOVr.I.LARA,  • town  or  N.  Itair,  duchj  of  Modraa, 
in  thi'  |>i«in  of  the  Po,  16  m.  N.  W,  M<^ena.  Pop.  4.(70. 
It  U the  rap.  of  a prinripalitjr  aaneml  to  Modciu  In  1737.  i 
ami  h;i«  «ome  »Mk  and  icathor  maiiuractures. 

NO  VGOKUl).  agov.  ofKuula  in  Europe, between  the 
57th  and  6l«t  dogt.  of  N.  )at„  and  the  30th  and  4Al  of  E. 
long. : having  K.  the  gov.  of  Vologda.  S.  tho«e  of  Jaroa* 
I^tI.  Tver,  and  Pakof ; W.  the  latter  and  Petersburg,  and 
N.  the  lost  named  and  Oloneti.  Length,  N-R-  to  S.W.. 
about  400  ni. ; breadth,  varying  from  40toiri0tn.  Area, 
estimated  at  43,aao  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1H3^.  8'i5,400.  The 
aurface,  which  iu  the  N.  U low  ami  level,  risea  gradually 
towards  the  S.  W.,  where  the  Valdai  plateau  reaches 
on  elevation  of  I.OOOfL  above  the  sea.  The  gi»v.  is 
well  watered:  principal  rivers,  Votkhof.  Msta,  Chcxna, 
Mologda.  Lovat,  Ac.,  some  of  which  run  tuvrards  the 
Wolgo,  aiwl  others  towards  the  Lake  of  Ladoga.  Among  | 
the  lakes  are  those  of  Blelo-Osero,  Voje.  and  Ilmen.  i 
The  climate,  especially  In  the  N.,  Is  more  severe  than  in 
the  goT.  of  Petersburg,  nut  being  tem|>er('d  by  the  tea  ' 
breezes.  Except  in  a few  districts,  the  soil  is  nut  eml*  | 
nent  for  fertility,  and  night  frosts  often  spoil  the  crops.  | 
Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met  with  ; but  hemp  and  | 
flax  are  grown  for  exprjrtation ; and  In  lK3*i,  (MjH.WiO  i 
cketvertt  of  corn,  prindpaily  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  were  | 
r.iiud.  Timber  is  an  Important  product : a large  part  of  ' 
the  gov.  is  covered  with  lurests,  those  belonging  to  the 
crown  covering  2,737,'iOO  declatiiies.  Few  cattle  are 
reared.  Next  to  agriculture.  Ashing  is  a princiftal  occu- 
pation. The  salUtprings  of  Staraia-Rouss  fumith  an  , 
oiteqiiate  supply  of  salt  for  this  gov.  and  that  of  Tver.  , 
Manufacturing  tndustrv  Is  very  backward  ; there  are  a 
few  ro|>per,  giaas,  tile,  leather,  woollen  chMh,  and  other 
faetorii's ; but  In  1332  there  were  not.  In  all.  •'HO  inanu-  I 
fai'turiug  establishments  In  the  gov.:  the  pop.  have,  ; 
however,  a turn  (or  commerce,  and  the  dln^nrent  fairs  i 
and  markets  arc  well  attended.  Novgorod  is  divided  into  ! 
10  di*triets  ; Novgorod.  Tikhvine,  and  Valdai  are  among  ' 
its  chief  towns.  Except  some  Lutherans  among  the  j 
Finnish  inhab..  the  pr^.  is  piinrii^ly  of  the  Greek  | 
church.  Fducation  Is  very  littW  diffused.  The  cap.  has 
a gymnasium  ; and  there  are  schools  there  and  in  other 
part*  of  the  gov. ; but  the  young  persons  of  all  descrip*  ' 
tioni  at  schtK)]  in  1835  arootiuteil  to  only  I.0t46!  The  I 
gnv.  is  not  supposed  to  possess  a printing-press.  Civil  ' 
public  revenue  estimated  at  2,73.1,000  rouble.  This  ter*  j 
rltory  was  made  a separate  gov.  in  1776.  I 

Novooaoo,  (called  frUki,  or  '‘the  Great,”)  a city' 
of  Rusiia,  and  formerly  the  most  Important  in  that 
empire,  rap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Volkhof,  rreor 
its  exit  from  the  Lake  lltncn,  lOUm.  S.S.  K.  Peters- I 
hurg,  and  3tW  m.  N.  W.  Moscow.  Lot.  31'  32”  N. ; ' 
long.  3|0  16'  24”  B.  Its  pop.,  which,  in  1k30,  amounted 
to  only  H.634,  was  estimate  to  have  amounted  in  the  i 
height  of  its  prosperity,  in  the  15th  century,  to  400.000,  j 
though  this,  prob^ly,  is  much  beyond  the  mark.  At  this  I 
period,  Novgnrotl,  with  London,  Bergen,  and  Bruges,  | 
constituted  the  four  principal  foreign  depAtt  of  (he  Hanse-  I 
otic  League ; but  the  (all  of  ttie  League,  and  still  more  the  I 
massacres  perpetrated  by  the  bloodthirsty  barbarian  j 
Ivan  Vassiltevitch  IL,  in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  this  great  1 
emporium  ; and  It  soon  after  fell  into  all  but  Irremediable 
decay.  La  Motraye,  who  visited  it  early  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  description,  which  will  apply 
nearly  as  well  In  the  present  day.  *'  Nothing  Is  more  de- 
ceitful than  the  view  of  Novgorod  from  a distance:  its 
extent,  ami  the  number  ami  height  of  Its  towers  and 
spires,  seem  to  announce  one  of  the  Aneat  cities  In  Eu- 
rope ; ImjI  on  nearing  it,  the  traveller  perceives  that  Its 
walls  and  houses  are  only  of  wood : and  on  entering,  he 
Rods  it  ill  built  and  wretchedly  pav^.  Only  thechurches 
and  a very  few  private  residences  are  of  stone  or  brick. 
I'bero  may  be  from  00  to  85  churrhes.  Including  those  of 
the  monasteries ; besides  which,  the  castle,  a large  fort*  ; 
ress  bristling  with  anillery.  is  the  remaining  principal 
ediAce.”  {Im  Mtttrajfc,  In  Seknitiier,  la  Kuuir,  p.  170). 
The  town.  In  fa<-t,  though  comprising  a large  space, 
rniisists  priacip.vlly  of  scattered  groups  of  miserable 
habitations,  separated  by  ruins  or  by  fields,  which.  It 
is  evident,  had  once  bc^  covered  with  houses.  It  it 
divided  into  two  ports  by  the  Volkhof.  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  bridge  of  II  arches,  which  is  almost 
(he  only  mo>lrm  structure  in  the  city.  The  piles, 
hr.,  of  this  bridge  are  of  granite,  the  rest  is  chicAy  of 
limiter;  Its  entire  length  is  270  yards,  and  the  breMlh 
of  its  control  arch  R5ft.  In  the  TorKovaia,  or  market*  \ 
town,  are  the  governor’s  residence,  an  anc.  palace  of  the  ; 
oars,  and  most  of  the  shops  and  warehouses.  The 
Sojtukata,  on  the  opposite  honk  of  the  Volkhof.  is  about 
I ) m.  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  on  earth  rampart  and 
a ditch.  In  It  are  the  irrnvi,  or  citadel,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  archbishop’s  palace,  and  the  various  tri* 
bunals.  The  cludel  Is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
kreriihn  of  Musenw,  having  a stone  wall.  Aunked  with 
many  round  and  square  towers.  The  cathedral,  built 
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between  1044  and  1051.  and  repaired  In  1832,  Is  of  stone, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanll* 
nupic.  It  has  some  rruiorkahlc  brontv  gates,  with  sculp- 
tures In  alto-relit-fo,  renreseiicing  passages  from  scripture 
history;  and  many  or.  the  paintings  on  its  walls  ara 
curious,  h«‘ing  said  to  date  from  a period  previously  to  the 
ri*vtval  of  the  arts  In  Italy.  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  a 
military  govenior.  whose  authority  extends  over  the  ad- 
jacent prov.  of  Tver.  It  has  a fow  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth. mather,  and  vinegar,  and  some  trade  in  curu. 
Though  not  the  original  cnpltal  of  Rurirk,  it  berome  the 
Seat  of  the  Russian  government  in  864.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  the  Inhabs.  obtained  cnnsMeroble 
privileges  that  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and 

|)rm|>(>rlty ; and  as  the  city  and  its  coiitlgiitmt  territory 
iicreased  in  pop.  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an 
almost  absolute  inde])enden''y ; so  that,  in  Nov. 

gorod.  In  the  middle  ages,  should  rather  be  cons<deml  a 
re|)ublic.  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  au  elective  magistrate, 
than  a state  subject  to  a regular  line  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchs.  During  the  12th,  isth,  and  14th  centuries.  Nov- 
gorod formed  the  OTarsd  entrepdi  between  the  countries 
R-  of  Poland  auil  the  Hanseatic  cities  : and  its  wealth  and 

Ewer  seemed  so  great  and  well  eslabllihed.  and  the  city 
clf  so  Impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  — 

" tel*  Dtot  ft  NMgwMi  Stvtwrkiam  t " 

“ w1m>  esn  notst  the  Gods  and  Uiost  NoTgorod  f ** 

But  in  1477  H was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  I.,  great 
duke  of  Russia.  In  I5.S4  It  was  visited  by'  the  famotis 
Richard  ( hancellour,  who  describes  it  as  the  "great 
mart  town  of  all  Moscovie,  and  In  greainesse  be}oud 
Moscow.”  But  nut  long  after  It  was  subjected,  os  already 
stated,  to  the  scourge  of  the  destroyer,  and  fell,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  foundation  of  Petersburg  took  from  it 
all  hu)*e  of  ever  recovering  any  portion  of  its  ancient 
prosperity.  (Sckmilxirr,  La  Akssic,  152—174.;  Core's 
Trnrrlt  m the  ,V.  qf  Europe,  11.  77 — 90.,  8vo.  ed  ) 

NOVI,  a town  of  N.  Italy,  Sardinina  dom..  div. 
Genoa,  cap.  prov.  and  mand.;  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Marengo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  14  m.  N.K, 
Alessandria.  Pop.,  in  IH3a,  10,278.  Few  remains  exi-t 
of  its  old  castle;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  llUpavid, 
and  Its  public  ctlifices  umleserving  of  notice.  It  ha*, 
however,  a handsome  square.  It  Is  the  seat  of  civil  and 
commercial  tribunals:  and  has  a collen  ai>d  hospiial, 
and  manufactures  of  the  best  silk  twist  in  the  divisions. 
It  is  also  an  entrepdt  for  goods  passing  between  Italy 
and  (^rmany.  On  the  16th  of  Aug.,  I7W,  an  obstinate 
conflict  to^ik  place  near  this  town,  when  a French  army, 
under  Joubei  t.  «>  ho  fell  In  the  action,  was  defeated  by 
the  Aitstro-Kusjilan  army,  under  Suwarrow. 

NOVI-BA/.kR.  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Bosnia,  cap.  Smijlok.  on  the  Radiks,  I30m.  S.  B.  Bmns. 
ScroL  Fop.  esiimated  at  from  8,000  to  lO.OOU.  It  is  a 
town  of  considerable  traftic.  the  residence  of  a pacha  and 
a R.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  some  warm  baths.  Our  ac- 
qiiointance  with  it  Is,  however,  very  limited,  as  it  is 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  travellers  ln>m  W.  Europe. 

NOYON,  (au.  SoviotHagua  t'eroman/iuorum),*  town 
of  France.  dAp.  Oise.  cap.  canton,  on  the  Vorse,  a tri. 
butary  of  the  Oise.  42m.  F..N.E.  Beauvais.  Pop.,  in 
1836,  3,47.3.  It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  nu* 
merous  gardens.  The  cathedral,  erected  under  Pepin  and 
riurlcmagne,  is  340  ft.  ill  length,  its  main  entrance  being 
flanked  by  two  lowers  upwordsof  2UU  ft.  in  height.  No)uu 
has  manufactures  of  flne  linens,  tulle,  hosiery,  leather, 
copperas.  Ac.,  and  a brisk  general  trade.  It  was  erected 
into  a bishopric  In  531.  Cnarlomagne  held  his  court  in 
this  town  for  a cnosiderahle  period,  and  In  it  Hugh  Ca]>«-t 
was  proclaimed  king.  Rut  it  it  chiefly  remarkable  lor  its 
having  been  the  birth-place  ofthe  famous  reformer  John 
Calvin,  bom  here  on  the  18th  of  July,  1609.  (//ugo; 
Guide  du  I'oyagcur.) 

N UBIA  (an.  Ethiopia),  on  extensive  tract  -it  B.  Africa, 
between  the  S.  boundary  of  Egypt  and  (he  N.  limit  of 
Abyssinia;  bounded  E.  bvthe  Red  Sea,  W,  by  the  desert 
of  Libya,  between  lot.  13'^  and  24*^  N-,  and  long.  33^^  and 
36'-'  E.  Estimated  area,  360.000  sq.  m.  Pop.  unknown. 
The  country  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia,  or  Nubia 
Proper,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  N.  frontier  of 
Dongula,  and  thence  to  the  jumtion  of  the  river  Athara 
or  TocasiA  with  the  Nile : and  Upper  Nubia,  which  in* 
eludes  .^hendy,  Halfay  (an.  A/croc),  and  Sennoar.  (£'is- 
cyr.  lititanmea,  art.  yutda  ; Hitter'a  Africa,  SfC.) 

Nubia  Is  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the 
Nile.  RiKks  and  mountains  are  the  rhorarterlstirs  of 
Lou'er  Subta ; and  the  mountains  here  press  so  closely  on 
the  rlrer  tliat  there  would  be  but  Httfe  ground  left  for 
tillage,  if  they  were  not  interrupted  by  lateral  plains,  the 
productlveiM-«s  of  which,  however,  is  diminished  by  the 
continual  e>  rroachmenu  of  the  deserts.  Numerous 
rocky  islands  dot  the  stream,  and  in  some  places  congre- 
gate so  as  to  form  rapids,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
'*  (*at.vrarts,”  by  which  (hey  are  usually  designated. 
Some  of  these  islets  are  rendeml  productive  (like  the 
high  banks  of  the  Nile)  by  means  uf  the  artificUl  Irri. 
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gatloa  elfect^d  by  takketu,  or  Ferstaa  water^whedt.  | W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  ^ 9iy  N. 


&tweea  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea  extends  the  stony  and 
aandy  Nubian  desert.  Interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  fertile  spots,  or  oases.  On  the  coast  of  the  latter 
are  a few  inconsiderable  towns.  In  Vppfr  Smbia  the 
country  wears  a somewhat  dliferent  asf^t.  Instead  of 
one  river,  several  streams  flow  through  it  to  pour  their 
waters  into  the  migestlc  Nile.  The  land  is  also  much 
more  elevated,  being  situated  on  the  lowest  of  the  three 
plateaux  on  which.  acconUiig  to  Ritter,  this  part  of  Africa 
is  placed.  The  8.  extremity  of  Nubia  has  an  elevation 
of  4,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  tea  ; but  northwards 
the  elevation  gradually  lessens,  and  the  Nubian  desert 
forms  the  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  course  of  the 
Nile  to  the  higher  and  more  southern  lands  of  Africa. 

.4/oHis/aficj.->. Ranges  of  mountains,  forming  a continu* 
ation  of  the  range  traversing  Egypt,  skirt  the  entire 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sex ; but  tney  are  not  nearly  so 
l^h  mir  so  Important  as  some  travellers  have  stated. 
Those  through  which  the  Nile  forces  its  course  are 
figured  in  most  maps  as  running  parallel  to  Its  bid.  as 
111  Egypt ; iHJt  tlie  numerous  so>.calIed  calararCs,  and  the 
many  valleys  which  intersect  the  bills,  prove  that  these 
ranges  traverse  liie  Nile  parallel  to  eacli  other  from  K.  to 
W.,  crossing  the  current  of  the  river.  Instead  of  accom- 
panying its  course  from  S.  to  N.  O'rbi'i  Siiigr^  ( CMtggri, 
in  Uruc^)  and  (iebcl  S^firha  take  the  former  direction. 
From  Faka.  on  the  river  Atbara,  to  Suakim.  on  the  lied 
Sea,  stretches  another  lateral  chain,  called  the  Orbag 
Langajf.  Several  Inconsiderable  chains  and  detached 
rocky  oiUs,  ofTshoots  from  this  chain,  are  distributed 
over  the  K.  desert  skirting  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Citutate  of  Lower  Nubia,  though  intensely  hot,  Is 
healthy,  on  account  of  Its  dryness  : the  plague  has  never 
been  known  to  reach  beyond  the  seeond  cataract ; but  the 
higher  districts  are  subject  to  tliose  violent  tropical  rains 
which  contribute  in  some  degree  to  (he  regtilar  swelling 
of  the  Nile : the  N.  limit  of  these  rains  is  between  lat 
IT®  and  17®  9Cf  N.  In  Berber  and  Stirndy  they  continue 
throughout  March  and  the  two  succeeding  mutiihs.  Tiie 
deserts  R.  and  W.  of  the  Nile  are  subject  to  violent 
storms  of  wind.  The  geological th'ucittrf  of  the  rocks  in 
Lower  Nuhla  consists  of  granite  and  syenite.  lnter« 
spersed  with  black  marble,  or  which  last  the  second  cata- 
ract is  formed.  Slate  (in  the  E.  desert),  porphyry,  sand* 
stone,  and  limestone,  have  alto  been  eiiumeratra.  In  the 
upper  countries  marse  grey  granite,  primitive  quarts,  and 
mica-slste  are  likewise  oflrn  mentioned  by  travellers. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sc«  gold  and  silver  mines  are 
said  to  exist  ; but  the  Pacha  of  Egj-pt  has  made  more 
than  one  uiuncccssfiil  attempt  to  open  them.  Neither 
have  the  " Emerald”  Mountains,  which  pass  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier,  yielded  any  treasure  to  modem  adventurers. 

/tmirnaU.—  I'he  S.  parts  of  M«tov  seem  to  be  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  natural  habitation  of  the  African  elephant. 
Tigers  and  lions  have  been  seen  In  the  valleys  of  Sbendy, 
where  crocodiles  also  abound.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes 
are  exceedinglv  numerous.  Kuppell  having  discovered 
four  new  species.  The  hippopotamus  seldom  ascends 
the  Nile  higher  than  Donj^la.  Antelopes,  of  three 
species,  occupy  tile  banks  of  the  White  Nile  and  the 
des4*rt  W.  of  Dongola.  'Fhe  giraffe  fxcrqyo,”  the  ele- 
gant,”) Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Dendcr.  near  the 
Atbara.  The  principal  birds  of  Nubia  are  the  occipital 
vulture,  (he  re^throated  shrike,  and  several  curious  spe- 
cimens of  the  fiuniiy  of  great-legged  thrushes.  Bus- 
tards are  also  abundant,  with  partridges,  quails,  and 
several  other  species  of  game 
Mlrbel  having,  very  properly,  classed  Nuhla  with  Bar- 
bary and  Egypt,  and  plac^  them  in  the  S.  Transition 
Zone,  the  Mang  of  Nubia  astimulates  very  nearly  with 
that  of  those  countHea  (See  KoYrr,  sec.  vegetable  pro- 
ductivn*.  1. 744.)  The  great  enemies  to  vegMatlon  here, 
as  in  other  hot  countnei.  are  locusts,  clouds  of  which 
sometlroes  darken  the  air,  and  settling  on  the  land,  strip 
H of  every  remnant  of  verdure ; on  these  occasions,  the 
Inbab.  catch,  and  cat  them,  “ out  of  self-defence.'’ 

Detrriplkm  qf  Ijcnter  A'aiMt.  — The  Nubian  valley  of 
the  Nile,  which  ascends  as  high  as  the  7th  cataract,  and 
ranges  between  the  9th  and  94lh  deneee  N.  lat.,  com- 
prises 13  states,  each  governed  by  its  melek,  or  chief 
subordinate  to  the  pacha  of  Enrpt.  Ten  of  these  states 
are  in  Lower,  and  9 in  Upper  Vubia.  Between  the  1st 
and  3d  cataracts,  in  the  states  of  Kenon  and  Wady  NuUa, 
the  Nile  flows  through  a rocky  bed,  and  precipices  en- 
close the  river  within  very  narrow  llmltt,  scarce^  allow- 
ing of  cultivation  on  either  side ; but  at  short  intervals 
occur  those  excavated  monuments  which  will  hereafter 
be  more  minutelr  described.  Rl-Kalabsheh,  the  largest 
village  on  the  W.  bank,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an.  Tal-. 
mi*i  and  opposite  to  It  Is  that  of  i'amtra.Tatmh^  the 
ruins  of  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  modem 
travellers.  At  Sebou,  lat.  33®  90'  N.,  the  river  inclines  to 
the  N.W.,  flowing  past  Derr,  which,  though  a mere  vil- 
lam  of  300  hoiitos,  is  the  cap.  of  the  & states  N.  of  Don- 
gma.  IpsamhoOI.  with  its  welUknown  excavat^  temples, 
U near  the  centre  of  the  state,  called  Wady  Nute,  on  the 
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The  tecand  ca- 
taract. which  ocrtirs  about  35  m.  below  IpsaraboOl.  is 
formed  by  numerous  rocky  islets  intercepting  the  stream, 
on  each  side  of  which  in  this  vicinity  stretches  an  exten- 
sive and  not  unfertile  plain. 

Through  the  district  of  Batn-el- Hadjar,  the  Nile 
passes  between  a chain  of  syenite  hills,  those  on  the  W. 
side  having  at  their  foot  many  deserted  villages  and 
monasteries:  only  the  B.  side  of  the  valley  it  now  In- 
habited. I'he  district  of  5«t44i>/  has  many  poor  villages 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  possesses  numerous  an- 
tiquities, and  is  joined  southward  by  MakoAt.  where  the 
most  cultkvato.i  *p«Us,  hitherto  situated  on  the  R.  bsmk  of 
the  river,  are  transferred  to  the  opposite  shore.  Remains 
of  castles,  churches,  and  houses  alTord  evidence  that 
(his  (ilstr.  WAS  formerly  well  peopled.  The  course  of 
the  Nile  here  is  tortuous;  but  S.  of  the  8d  cataract, 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dongola,  It  runs  in  a pretty 
direct  channel  as  far  as  Uld  Dongola,  In  lat.  iV  N. 
The  stream  then  takes  a sweep  to  the  N.B.,  preserving 
that  direction  for  about  100  m.,  through  the  higbiy  fertile 
distr.  of  Shevgra,  ascending  beyond  the  4tb  cataract  to 
the  Island  of  Mokrat,  which  divides  the  stream.  The 
state  of  Berber  commences  southward  of  the  5th  ca- 
taract. and  in  this  district  the  villiues  stand  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  river,  i^rber,  or  F.l  Mek- 
hair,  the  cap.,  is  near  (be  R.  bank. about  17  m.  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tarasi4  with  the  Nile. 

Upper  Sabla.  is  a triangular  tract  lying  chiefly  betwef^o 
the  >N  hiteNlle.  or  Bahr-id-Abiad.the  Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr- 
cl-Asrek.  and  the  Tacazsi  or  Atbara.  it  is  now  divided 
into  the  3 states  cf  trendy,  Halfay.aud  Sennaar.  From  the 
Berber  frontier,  for  tome  contidcrablp  distance  southward, 
the  soil  of  Shmdy  ennsisU  of  immense  fertile  plains, 
stretching  out  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile  on  elevate«l 
CToiind,  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  Shendy-ci- 
(<arb  ” oil  the  W.  bank  ” is  a large  and  not  ill  built  vil- 
lage. with  about  6,000  inbabs. : Sliendy  **  on  the  R.  bank” 
Is  (he  cap.  of  the  prov.;  and  being  a place  of  rest  far 
the  caravans  foom  Sennaar.  possesses  regular  and  well- 
stocked  markets.  N.  ot  Slicndy  arc  some  ruins,  sup- 
posed to  be  (hose  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  lIa(/op  lit-s 
between  Shendy  and  Sennaar;  and,  before  the  Kgyptkui 
conquest  by  Ismael,  the  son  of  Mchcmct  All,  beJong<M 
to  the  melrk  of  SenoMr : its  chief  town,  having  the  samo 
name,  N.  of  the  coodueoce  of  the  White  with  tbu 
Blue  Nile.  V liich  takes  place  at  Khartum.  W.  of  the 
Balir-cl-.Asn  k ii  tlie  distr.  of  Sennaar,  or  Fungi : it  Is  a 
flat  and  fertile  tract,  with  some  Urge  villages,  mostly 
composed  of  conical  houses,  similar  to  those  of  the  S. 
African  tribes.  Six  days'march  8.  of  Kliartumlt  Sennaar. 
the  entrepot  of  the  caravan  merchandise  for  Kurdofan, 
DarfUr,  and  AbyssloU.  lu  environs  are  wide  plains, 
with  a long  ragged  mountain,  about  lAm.  W.  of  the 
town  (Sennaar).  The  most  cuiuiderablo  port  upon  the 
Red  Sea  is  Siukim,  whence  mcrchaau  embarx  their 
goods  for  ArabU,  Ac. 

Popmlatum,  — The  inhab.  of  the  dif- 

ferent parts  of  NubU  diner  considerably  in  personal 
appearance  ; and  those  southward  are  much  dorxer  than 
those  in  the  states  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  marked 
features  of  the  w hole  race,  however,  are  long  oval  coun- 
tenances, curved  noses,  somewhat  rounded  towards  tho 
top,  rather  thick  Ups.  but  not  so  far  protruding  as  those 
of  the  negroes,  retreating  chins,  scanty  beards,  lively 
dark  eyes,  strongly  frizxicd  l>air,aiMl  well-ktiit,  muscalar 
bodies.  The  Noubas,  properly  so  called,  are  about  the 
best  looking  of  the  race ; both  men  and  women  havo 
good  features  and  weU-proportk>D«d  persons,  their  dis- 
position and  character  also  being,  according  to  Burck- 
nardt,  more  susceptible  of  Impruvetnent  than  those  of 
the  Ifongolcse,  wbo  are  described  as  dirty,  idle,  and 
ferocious.  (.See  Dongola,  I.  701 .)  The  people  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  Sheygya,  R.  of  DongoU,  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  NubUn  tribes  N.  of  Sennaar.  They  are  good 
horse-soldiers,  and  were  employed  as  such  by  Ismael 
Pacha,  on  his  expedition  agsinst  the  negroes  of  the  8. 
Tho  common  people  are  almost  nakod,  wearing  nothing 
but  a hip-clotn.  They  usually  speak  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage ; and  the  learned  caste  among  them  cultivate  roost 
branches  of  Mohammedan  literature.  The  Berbers 
present,  perhaps,  the  worst  S|>eclQieiis  of  Nubian  cha- 
racter : treache^,  dUhoivesty,  and  drunkenness,  are 
prevailing  features  among  the  men  ; and  the  women, 
who  in  Uie  better  parts  o(  the  country  are  modest  sii^ 
observant  of  conjugal  fldelity.  here  indulge  In  the  greiUest 
profligacy,  and  nay  no  attention  to  the  marriage  vow. 
The  Inhab.  of  Upper  Nubia  are  of  Arable  descent,  speak 
the  language  of  the  Arabs,  and  resemble  them  (u  their 
love  or  a restless  roving  life.  A pastoral  |K>p.  Inhabits 
the  banks  of  the  Tacazzi,  which,  also,  are  visited  by 
mountaineers,  when  In  seach  of  pasturage,  during  the 
dry  season.  The  B.  desert  Is  Infested  by  wild  nomadic 
tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  remark- 
able for  adroRoess  in  thieving  and  treachery  towards 
strangrra 
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portions  of  the  S*uMfto  Talley  be<n|r,  on  aeronnt  of  the 
of  Its  banks,  beyond  the  inun<tatluii  of  Ibe  Nile, 
the  laiid  ran  only  be  watered  by  artificial  means.  Kven 
in  the  lateral  rulers,  the  few  canals  cut  throunh  Uiem 
are  rarely  full ; and  the  water,  both  from  them  and  the 
Nile,  is  raised  by  Persian  wheels.  Dbourra  is  reaped  in 
December  and  January ; neat  follows  a crop  of  barley, 
and  then  dhourra  again.  Tobacco  Is  unlrersally  rabed. 
Although  the  S.  districts  present  some  excellent  land, 
agriculture  otfhrs  few  charms  for  the  inhab. ; and 
Hennaar  and  Sheody  are  celebrated  only  for  being 
the  rntrrpdis  of  the  chief  commfrcf  of  K.  AfHca.  The  i 
town  of  Shendy,  haring  Soudan  and  Abj'stinla  to  the  i 
8.,  P^ypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulph  to  the  N.  and  F... ! 
and  Darfur  to  the  W„  Is  the  centre  of  much  of  the 
trade  wilh  those  countries.  Markeu  are  regularly  held 
there  twice  a week  ; and  at  one  of  them  Durckhardt  saw 
from  4.000  to  fi.OOO  cows,  as  many  camels,  nearly  100 
asset,  and  sereral  horses  for  sale.  In  Shendr  are  sereral 
forges  for  Iron  and  sllrer.  The  merchants  from  the  W. 
pay  renlar  rislts  to  Sennaar ; they  exchange  Indian 
go^  for  gold,  which  transport  to  Djidaa  and  the 
R.  The  price  of  gold  at  .Sennaar  Is  estimated  at  hi  dol- 
lars an  ounce,  ai^  at  Sheody  16  dollars.  Every  two 
months  merchMt  caravans  amre  at  both  these  placet, 
frequently  consisting  of  600  or  600  camels,  laden  with 
dbourra  ; others,  comprising  about  100  camels,  trade  in 
various  products,  as  well  as  tlaret.  The  traffic  In  slaves 
Is  extensively  carried  on.  upwards  of  5,000  being  annually 
Imported  fWira  the  interior  of  Africa  i of  these  2.500  are 
disposed  of  in  Arwbla.  1.500  In  Egypt,  and  1,000  In  Don- 
sola  and  other  parts  of  Ixiwer  Nuola.  The  Arahsof  the 
Desert  supply  the  caravans  with  senna  of  the  best  quality, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  charcoal. 

History,  Oaormmmt,  ifc.  ~~  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  country  of  the  Ethio|>ians  was  among  the  earliest  In 
which  advances  were  made  towards  ciTilisailon,  and 
that  the  arts  descended  from  Meroc  to  Egypt.  But  we 
have  little  or  no  authentic  inrormatina  respecting  the 
state  of  this  country  In  artiqiiity  t and  it  was  not  till  the 
^h  century  that  the  wandering  ancestors  of  the  NubUns 
appear  to  have  settled  under  a regular  gavemment. 
At  that  period  mention  Is  made  of  Silco,  king  of  the 
Nubates  and  the  Ethiopians  ( l.«tromie,  Jammai  drt 
.SeMNs,  1"25);  under  whuin  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  the  country  divided  into  ecclesla*tic4l  dis- 
tricts. and  the  whole  subjecU'd  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. After  the  loss  of  Abyssinia,  the  kings  of  the 
Nmibas  resided  at  Dungula;  but  In  the  I4th  century  their 
power  ceased,  and  Nubia  was  divided  into  several  petty 
states.  In  the  succeeding  century  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors resehed  and  subduesl  the  country,  Christianity 
was  suppressed,  and  Mohammedanism  toux  its  place. 

Down  to  the  year  IH!2I  the  people  of  Nubia  were  inde- 
pendent, living  under  their  own  Meleks,  or  chiefs ; but  ai 
that  period  Ibrahim  Pacha  reduced  them  to  a depen- 
dency on  Egypt.  This  change  Is  so  far  fortunate  for 
travellers,  that  with  the  permissiou  of  Mehraiet  All, 
the  w hole  country  is  open  to  their  researches,  and  no 
danger  Is  to  be  apprehended,  except  from  the  climate 
and  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives.  The  same  system 
of  military  despotism  and  oppressive  taxation  that  exists 
In  Egypt  nas  been  extended  to  Kubta  : but  it  Is  a ques- 
tion whether  the  people  be  now  more  heavily  taxed  than 
formerly  by  their  petty  chiefs,  while,  in  other  respects, 
thHr  condition  is  improved. 

hionrrmmtal  Remains  qf  HrUtia  ^ Iptambo^i.  — Of  all 
the  relics  of  ancient  art  with  which  the  vall<^  of  the 
Nile  abounds  over  the  whole  distance  from  Merulf  to 
Memphis,  none  have  excited  mure  admiration  than  the 
excavated  temples  at  IpsamboCll,  lat.  'HP  Id'  47"  N. ; 
long.  31^  32'  54"  B.  According  to  Champollion,  the 
great  temple,  “rs/  wne  meroeiUe,  qui  serait  une  fori 
beUe  cMose  mSme  d Tkihes It  Is  wholly  cut  out  of  the 
Solid  rock,  ar>d  presents  a facade,  supported  by  four 
seated  colosai,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  not  less 
than  61  ft.  In  height.  They  represent  Rameses  the 
Great,  and  are  all  portraits,  fur  the  faces  bear  a perfect 
resemblance  to  the  figures  of  that  king  at  .Memphis,  and 
elsewhere,  llie  interior  Is  not  less  grand  than  the  en- 
trance ; Id  apartments  have  been  enumerated  : the  first 
of  these  Is  sustained  by  eight  ptIUrs.  against  which  rest 
the  backs  of  as  many  flares  of  Hameses,  each  30  ft.  in 
height,  ’l^e  walls  of  this  immense  hail  are  covered  with 
innumerable  bas-reliefs  on  historical  subjects,  the  most 
striking  portraying  the  conquests  of  the  same  prince  in 
Africa.  The  other  apartments  afford  some  curious  par- 
ticulars that  supply  iDsmy  conjectures  relative  to  Nuliian 
and  Egyptian  religious  history,  which  It  remains  for 
future  students  to  hieroglyphics  to  verify.  The  whole  Is 
terminated  by  a sanctuary,  at  the  bs^  of  which  are 
seated  fire  statues,  representing  Amon,  Ra,  Phr^,  Phtah, 
with  the  never  ab^t  Rameses  the  Great.  The  smaller 
of  these  excavations  is  a temple  dedicated  to  llathor  by 
Nof^-Ari.  wife  of  Rameses  the  Great,  whose  facade  has 
six  colossi,  each  36  ft.  high,  carved  out  of  the  ruck.  They 
represent  Rameses  atM  bis  wife,  having  at  tiieir  feet 
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statues  of  their  sons  kkI  daughters,  all  of  whom  have 
their  names  and  titles.  The  front  of  this  temple  Is  Ur€ 
from  sand,  and  access  Is  much  easier  to  its  interior  than 
to  that  of  the  greater.  A passaM  leads  to  the  pronaos. 
which  Is  35  by  3^  ft.,  supported  by  six  square  pillars, 
three  on  each  side:  to  this  chamber  succeeds  a vestibule, 
which  leads  to  the  adytum,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the 
remains  of  a sitting  statue  cut  In  the  ruck,  which,  how- 
ever, Is  not  in  stich  good  preservation  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  The  bas-rellm  adorning  the  sanrtunry  are 
painted,  the  figures  yellow,  and  are  enclosed  by  a border 
of  three  colours : the  colour  of  the  ceiling  is  blue. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Burckhardt  and  Busoni  fur  bring- 
ing these  splendid  temples  to  light.  The  entrance  of  the 
great  temple  Is  so  blocked  up  with  sand  that  It  is  only 
passable  by  a person  divesting  himself  of  nearly  all  bis 
clothing,  and  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  ; and  then 
the  beat  within  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a Turkish 
bath,  the  want  of  air  being  almost  IniufTeraUe. 

Besides  the  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  of  which  Ip- 
samboQI  does  not  present  the  only  specimen,  there  are 
others,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  built. 
Those  of  OfirsM  (lat.  S3»  SI' 45"  N.;  long.  32°  56'  5y* 
E.).  Sebona,  Dendcra,  and  GelieUel.Blrkcl  (lat.  16*^  SI' 
41"  N.  Ruppell)  are  of  this  class.  The  Interior  of  these 
temples  Is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  while  the  exterior 
chambers  and  wpendages  are  formed  of  stone.work. 
From  the  primitive  character  of  the  masonry,  the  rude* 
ness  and  decay  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  walls,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  temple  of 
Gebet-el-BIrkel  is  older  than  many  of  the  tempM  of 
Egypt,  OT  even  of  Nubia.  Hils  site  Is  also  remarkable 
for  IS  pyramids,  lying  In  the  desert  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
dlflbrlog  from  those  previously  known,  their  sides  pre- 
senting small  temples  with  gateways  and  enclosures. 
Upposue  toBlrkel.cm  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Nourl, 
is  another  assemblage  of  pyramids.  The  age  of  all  these 
vast  masses  of  stone,  many  of  them  exhibiting  little  else 
to  the  rntxlem  traveller  than  mounds  of  debrit,  no  doubt 
belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  At  Samraeh  and  Dcn- 
dera,  we  find  specimens  of  a more  perfect  class  of  tempb-s 
than  those  before  mentioned,  ana  which  belong  tn  tbe 
last  epochs  of  Nubian  art.  That  at  the  Utter  place  has 
the  proportions  of  GrecUn  structures,  and  in  the  pillars 
have  been  recognised  a mixture  of  the  Greea  and 
Elation  strles. 

Hums  qf  .V^ror.^  The  tract  of  country  enclosed  by  tlin 
Nile  and  the  Toeaxsi,  or  Atbara,  and  terminating  at  the 
conflueuce  of  these  rivers,  was  the  Island  of  Meroc  of 
ancient  geographers ; ai^  near  Assur  on  the  Nile,  in  tbe 
proT.  of  Sliendy,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ethiopia  have  b<^  recognised.  Nothing  remains  but 
the  Necropolis  ; which  consists  of  a vast  assemblage  of 
pyramids,  sltuilar  tn  every  respect  to  those  of  Rirkel.  ( For 
a particular  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reaxicr  to 
Hoskins'  T'rarels  m E/Aio^ia,  p.  66,  et  seq.)  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  inferences  drawn  from 
these  and  other  Nubian  monuments  by  those  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquities  entitles  their  opinions  to 
respect.  Thry  conclude  that  art  and  civilisation,  Instead 
of  ascending  the  Nile  from  Egypt,  descended  to  it  from 
Ethiopia.  The  decay  in  which  the  mounds  of  Meror  are 
now  found,  praducea  entirely  by  the  slow  hand  of  Time, 
the  sculptures  of  their  interior,  exhibiting  religious 
rites  of  a purer  ar>d  simpler  stamp  than  those  of  Egy  |>t, 
and  other  circiunitances  which  nl^  observers  have  sup- 
posed they  have  detected,  prove,  according  to  the  authnrU 
lies  referred  to,  that  they  have  been  the  models  of  the 
more  stupeodoiu  Egyptian  structures.  The  excavated 
temples,  too,  furnish,  it  is  alleged,  proofs  of  the  remetest 
attempts  ^ architecture.  But,  how  plausible  soever, 
these  conclusions  amount  to  no  more  than  probabilities  ; 
and  it  wrtuld  not  be  difficult,  were  this  the  proper  place, 
to  show  that  they  must  bo  received  with  great  limitations 
and  modifications. 

NUDDEA,  a distrirt  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
chiefly  between  lat.  23'-'  and  24^^  N.,and  long.  XK^and  kP 
K.  ; having  N.  thedisirlcts  Moorshedabad  and  Raiesbage, 

R.  Jessore.  W.  Beerbhoom.  Biirdwan,  and  Hoc^hly,  and 

S.  Calcutta  and  the  24  Pergnnnahi.  Length,  N.  to  8.. 
about  80  m. ; average  breadth,  nrwrly  40  m.  Area,  3.1U6 
sq.  in.  Pop..  In  IKTJ.  estimated  at  1,187,160.  Its  natural 
features  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  della 
of  the  Ganges,  by  many  arms  of  which  It  Is  intersected. 
The  culture  of  the  soil  has  greatly  Increased  since  the 
establishment  of  tbe  perpetual  settlement : total  land 
revenue.  In  I82!f-3U,  11,66,051  rupees.  Gang.robbery  for- 
merly prevailed  to  a great  extent  In  Nuddea ; but  under 
the  British  rule,  it  has  decreased  so  as  to  be  now  uf 
rare  occurrcivrc. 

NutiDBs,  a town  of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov. 
Bengal,  rap.  of  the  above  distr.j  at  the  corameuerment 
of  the  Hcmghly  river,  80  m.  N.  by  W.  Caloutu.  U is 
the  residence  of  the  collector  and  judge  for  the  district, 
and  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  a rajahsblp.  and  a celu- 
brated  svnU  of  Hindoo  learning,  but  it  has  now  fallen 
into  decay.  (Par/,  Reports,  ^c.) 
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KUNDYDRORG,  a cel«brmted  hllUfortrMt  of  Hin* 
dofttan,  pror.  Hjrtore,  on  a hill  1.700  ft.  In  height , 100  m. 
N.R.  Myaore;  lit.  lZ°iTS.,  long.  77<>44'  K.  The  billon 
which  ic  ataiKla  !•  Inacceatlhle,  nvcept  on  one  tide : the 
fbrt  hu  within  It  teeeral  barntckt.  nagaxtnet,  Ac.,  be* 
tide#  a Hindoo  temple.  In  which  wonhip  it  paid  to  the 
hull  Nimdjr.  whence  the  name  of  the  fortrsM.  Nundf* 
drorg  wat  taken  bj  the  BrliUh  In  1791,  after  an  obtUnate 
defence  of  3 weeks. 

NUN'KATON,  a market*towD  and  par.  of  Rngland, 
Athertlone  dir.,  bund,  tleinlingford.  co.  Warwick,  on 
the  Anker,  84  in.  N.  hjr  E.  Coventry,  and  90  m.  N.W'. 
London  Areaofpar.,7,<Wacres.  Fup..iii  1831,7.799.  The 
town  la  large  ar>d  well  built ; conaiuliig  princl|>al1y  of  a 
lung  main  street,  whence  another  diverges,  in  which  it 
the  market-place.  The  church  la  a Gothic  atructure, 
with  a square  tower  t the  living  it  a vicarage,  in  crown 
patronage.  There  Is  aian  a modern-built  cbapel-of-ease  i 
and  the  We*leyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap* 
tftia  have  their  reapeetive  placet  of  wurahip.  A free 
achool  was  founded,  bv  the  Inhab.,  In  the  reign  of  Ed* 
Ward  VI. ; and  there  ta  another  endowed  school,  called 

Smith’i  Charity  School,"  beaiilea  which,  there  are  two 
or  three  other  oav  schools  and  Siinda)'*sehoola*  The 
liibab.  are  principally  engaged  in  rilMnd-weaving.  and,  in 
there  were  3.9H0  looms,  nearly  all  employ^.  The 
engine-trade  Is  confined  to  four  nrma ; and  there  are 
ti-arcely  any  engln»*luoina  In  the  place  that  are  not 
their  property,  though  tome  are  worked  on  the  pretnisea 
of  the  weavera.  Floret  gauae  ribands  are  the  aUple 
article  of  manufacture ; hut  they  are  occasionally  laid 
aside  for  figured  aailna,  aanneta,  and  luatrlngs.  (Homt- 
Uxmt  HVapcts*  Rfport.)  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a con* 
aiilerable  extent;  and  there  is  a silk  factory,  which,  how- 
ever, was  unemploved  in  1H39.  Coal  la  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood,  wnere  arc  also  tome  extensive  stone 
duarriea.  The  government  of  the  town  is  vetted  In  a 
permanent  constable  and  three  others,  annually  elected 
at  acourt-leet.  It  ta  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elec- 
tloru  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day : fairs.  May  14..  Feb.  Ih..  and  Oct.  81.,  fur  horses  and 
cattle.  ( Part,  and  Comm.  Reports.  Ac.) 

NCRKMBRRG(G«nn.  Mim^gi.a  city  of  Bavaria, 
circ.  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Pegnitx.  a tributary  of ' 
the  Rrgnits,  93m.  N.N.W.  Munich.  IjU.  49^ 27' SI"  N.;  I 
long.  4'  4b"  E.  Pop.,  in  IK3b,  with  its  suburbs,  esti*  1 
mated  at  40,400,  of  whom  about  l-loth  part  are  Rom.  I 
Catholics.  It  stands  In  a sandy  but  fertile  plain,  at  an  I 
elevation  of  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea ; and  is  divided 
by  the  Pegnitx  Into  3 nearly  equal  parts,  the  Sebald*ikle  | 
ami  the  I-awrence-stde,  each  aerivliig  Its  name  frmn  Its  ' 
prln>  ijial  church.  Nuremberg  covers  more  ground  than 
any  uthrr  city  of  Bavaria,  and  Is.  next  to  the  capital,  the 
most  populous.  " It  Is  surrounded  by  feudal  walls  and 
tnrrcu,  and  these  are  Inclosed  by  a ditch  100  ft.  wide, 
and  AO  (t.  deep,  lltted  throughout  with  masonry.  Its 
arched  gates  are  flanked  by  4 massive  cylindrical  watch- 
towers.  no  longer  of  use  as  fortifications,  but  picturesque 
in  A high  degree,  and  serving  to  complete  the  coronet  of 
antique  towers  wlilch  encircle  the  city,  as  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  stranger  arrived  within  Its  walls  might 
fancy  himself  carried  back  to  a distant  century,  as  he  | 
treads  Its  Irregular  streets,  and  examines  its  quaint  | 
nble-fared  houses.  Its  churches  and  other  public  edi- 
fices are  singularly  perfect,  having  escaped  unharmed  the 
storm  of  war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Keformatlon,  which 
its  Itihabs.  adopts  at  an  early  period,  without  any  out- 
break of  fanaticism  or  Icoooclasm.  Its  private  buildings, 
includlnff  the  palace-like  mansioDS  of  its  patrician  dtl-  ' 
xeru  ana  merchant-nobles,  having  been  built  of  stone, 
are  equally  well  preserved,  and  many  are  still  inhabited 
by  the  families  whose  forefathers  oridnally  constructed 
them  Though  built  with  narrow  but  highly  ornamented 
(Vonts  and  acutely  pointed  gables,  they  are  often  of  large 
sixe.  Inclosing  2 or  3 courts,  and  extending  back  from  one 
street  to  anotner."  ( Misrrd|f’#  Handb.Jvr  5.  Oermamm. ) 
The  most  elevated  position  within  the  town,  near  Its  N. 
extremity,  is  occupied  by  the  Reuksoette,  or  Imperial 
rasilc,  a building  of  great  antiquity,  and  a frequent  real, 
dcnce  of  the  German  emperors  In  the  middle  ages.  A 
portion  of  this  castle  Is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  when  he  visits  the  town;  and 
comprises  a picture- ^lery,  the  paintings  in  which,  how- 
ever. except  one  by  A.  Durer,  are  generally  of  the  most 
ordinary  merit.  The  i pnnciual  churches  are  highly 
deserving  of  notice.  That  of  at.  Sebaid,  a fine  G<^lc 
edifice,  with  an  elegant  choir,  built  In  1337,  has  numerous 
sculptures  and  carvings  by  Adam  Kraft  and  V.  Stoss, 
many  old  paintings  and  stained  glass  windows,  and  the 
remarkable  shrine  of  Sebaid.  This,  which  still 
Stands  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  though  the  latter  is 
devoted  to  the  Lutheran  service,  is  the  masterpiece 
of  the  celebrated  artist  Peter  Vischer,  who,  witn  bis 
five  sons,  wax  employed  on  It  for  thirteen  years  **  It 
Is  a miniature  Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  brooxe,  con- 
sisting of  a rich  fretwork  canopy,  supported  on  pillars, 
beneath  which  the  relics  of  too  saint  repose  In  an 


oaken  chest,  CDcased  with  silver  plates.  The  workman- 
ship Is  most  elaborate.  The  figures  of  the  13  apostlns 
occupy  the  niches  around  the  shrine,  and  are  truly  first- 
rate  works  of  art  Above  them  are  13  smaller  figures  of 
fathers  of  the  church ; while  about  70  fanciful  repre- 
sentations of  Cupids,  mermen,  animals,  Ac.,  distributed 
among  flowers  and  foliage,  are  scattered  over  the  other 
parts.  The  miracles  of  the  saint  are  the  subjects  of  the 
bas-reliefs  under  tlie  cofflo.  In  a niche  below,  at  one 
end.  is  an  admirable  statue  of  the  artist  himself.  In  a 
mason's  dress,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a figure, 
Mually  excellent,  of  .St.  Sebaid.*'  ( Handb./or  S.  Germ.) 
Ine  church  of  8. Laurence,  founded  in  1374.  is  the 
largest  In  the  town ; and  has  some  very  hands^e  eu- 
trances.  fine  stained  glass,  curious  carvings.  Ac. ; and 
above  all,  a repnsiiory  for  the  sacramenisil  wafer,  a 
tapering  spire  of  Gothic  open-work,  64  ft.  In  height, 
execute  by  A.  Kraft,  with  a mloutaocss  more  com- 
rnunlv  bestowed  on  ivory  than  on  stone.  The  church  of 
8t.  (<lles,  erected  in  1718,  In  the  Italian  style,  has  a fine 
altar-piece  by  Vandyk,  varlotu  bas-reliefs,  escutcheons, 
Ac. ; the  R.  Catholic  church,  finished  In  1361,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  rich  decorations ; and  the  church  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  hegiui  In  1784,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal ecclsiasticaf  edifices : the  Gothic  chapel  of  St. 
Maurice,  constructed  In  1818,  has  been  converted  Into  a 
picture  gallery,  and  filled  with  rejected  paintings  from 
the  gallery  or  Munich,  Ac.  The  RatJkJkaus,  or  town- 
hall,  in  Che  Italian  style,  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkal8e 
edifices  in  the  city ; ft  was  chiefly  built  In  1619,  but  in- 
cludes the  ancient  town-hall,  dating  from  1840.  In  the 
latter  are  the  great  hall  and  the  council-rliamber ; the 
walls  of  the  former  apartment  being  ornamented  with 
several  oil-paintings  by  Albert  Durer.  and  those  of  the 
latter  having  many  concealed  doors  " leading  to  subter- 
ranean passages,  which  extend  ftom  the  Kathhaiis  un- 
der the  streets  to  the  town  ditch,  beynnd  the  walls." 
{Ilandb.,  p.M.)  Nuremburg  has  a gymnasium,  founded 
by  the  famous  reformer,  Melancthoa,  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  Its  Front ; an  arsenal,  barracks,  a theatre, 
many  hospitals  and  asylunas,  a savings’  bank,  a charity 
for  aistributing  food  to  the  poor,  a house  of  correction, 
Ac.  It  has  also  several  fountains,  some  of  which  are 
worthy  notice,  especially  the  " Beautiful  Fountain " 
{ScJtSmer  Bmanen),  in  the  great  market-place;  a Gothic 
obelisk,  or  spire  of  open-work,  with  statues  of  various 
historical  characters.  Among  the  other  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  and  near  the  city  are  the  house  of  Albert  Durer, 
DOW  occupied  by  a society  of  artists  ; fit  John's  church- 
yard, In  which  Is  Durcr’s  tomb,  together  with  those  of 
many  diitinguiibed  natives  : a succession  of  stone  pillars 
between  the  cemetery  ano  the  city,  ornamented  with 
curious  bas-reliefs,  Ac.  Nuremberg  Is  the  seat  of  a 
high  police  court,  a civil  court  of  Justice,  a commercial 
Ci'Urt  of  appeal,  and  a forest  board.  It  has  a royal,  amt 
other  high  schools,  several  Latin  and  numerous  inferior 
schools,  a teachers’  seminary,  an  academy  of  arts,  a po- 

X technic,  and  a high  commercial  academy  iHandltines 
ulitut)i  a number  of  public  libraries,  including  the 
city  library  of  40.00UpriotM  vnis.,  and  800M.SS,  (Jdrtcn 
m StaU'»t.  Jonm.,  IMI);  societies  of  national  Imhutry, 
and  medical  and  natural  Kleoce,  an  agricultural  union, 
and  collections  of  every  duscriptlon  In  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  are  but  few  pictures  by  the  celebrated 
native  artist  A.  Durer ; but  those  by  other  artists  arc 
very  numerous. 

Nuremberg  has  given  birth  Co  many  distinguished  men, 
Including,  among  others,  the  famous  painter  Albert  llu- 
rer,  born  here  In  1471.  Several  Important  Inventions 
in  the  arts  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  this  city. 
Hie  famous  machine  for  drawing  wire  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  bf  Rudolph,  a native  of  tnis  city. 
{Beckmann's  Hist,  qf  Inomiions,  H.336.1.  Gun-loixs 
are  snpiioscd  to  have  been  first  fabrlcatea  here  in  1M7 ; 
and  Beckmann  says  that  the  circumstance  Is  probable, 
though  he  doubts  whether  the  locks  were  of  the  present 
construction.  (Iv.  608.)  Owlngpartly  to  these  inventions, 
but  more  to  the  fi’eedom  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
Narembcrg  early  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a manufac- 
turing and  commercial  town.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  con- 
tinental Birmingham  of  the  middle  ages,  during  a por- 
tion of  which  period  it  is  said  to  have  had  70,000  Inhabs. 
Canrmn  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  as  early  as 
13A6 : and  In  the  same  century  it  fumUbed  paper  and 
playing.cards.  It  had,  also,  a very  extensive  commerce, 
being  a principal  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  both  the 
N.  and  8.  01  Europe.  It  still  Is,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  wo^en 
clocks  and  toys,  which  It  exports  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  also  produces  various  species  of  metallic 
goods  and  jewellery,  with  telescopes,  mirrors,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  instruments,  sealing-wax,  and 
lacquered  wares ; lead  pencils,  alabaster,  born,  and  Ivory 
articlee ; brushes,  woollen  yarn,  Lawn,  paper,  parchment, 
brandy  and  liqueurs,  chicory,  Ac.  Printing  is  also  carried 
00  to  some  extent. 

Though  considerably  dedtnad,  U Mill  ranks  as  one  of 


OAKHAM. 

thi*  piindnU  cornmeiriiil  cittM  of  BAvarta  \ anfl  It*  com- 
merce will,  prubahiy,  receive  »nine  auirmentutUm  from 
the  opetiina  of  the  canal  lictween  the  Danube  and 
Rhine,  nowln  progre**.  The  flr«t  railrtMut  for  •team- 
carriage*  in  Germonr  vat  completed  in  183.V3^,  between 
Nuremberg  and  Furtb,  a distance  of  441a.,  now  trarersed 
In  minute*. 

Nuremberg,  luppoaed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
cenrutv.  berame.  In  the  seat  of  the  hrst  Germanic 
diet.  Ciitll  M17,  It  hatl  A burtgr^^/',  orrefideiit  governor, 
ap|Munted  by  the  em|>eror,  ami  the  ancettnri  of  the  present 
rnral  family  of  Prussia  make  their  first  appearance  in 
history  in  that  capacity.  It  was  •iibtequentiy  governed 
much  in  the  same  war  as  Venice,  by  a meri-liant-aristu* 
cracy,  ronslstiog  of  about  3o  fainliles,  who  •p|H>iiitod  the 
eterutlve  officers  among  themselves.  It  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  its  prosperity  in  the  IStii  ajid  IGth  centuries.  The 
famous  .f'neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pone  Pius  11..  who 
ba<l  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Kurope.  celebrates 
the  we^th  of  this  city  ■,  and  says  to  his  wurk  iJg  .Vorr6. 
fiVrm..  published  in  the  1Mb  century,  that  the  kings 
of  Scotland  would  wish  to  be  as  well  Imlged  as  the 
meanest  burgesses  of  Nuremberg.  Cuperent  tarn  rgrrgif 
Sevtorum  rttft,  qmmm  mrdtocres  S’urtmbtrgit  ciecs 
habitnre.  (p.  1,0115.) 

Nuremb^  early  embraced  the  doctrine*  of  the 
Reformer*,  and  Is  celebrated  tn  the  history  of  the  He- 
^>rma(ina.  A diet  asseinbied  here  4n  I5‘J4,  was  <»f  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers  ; and  here,  on  (h.> 
33d  of  July,  1533,  e treaty  was  signed,  be  winch  full 
toleration  was  granted  tu  those  professing  thi*  new 
doctrines.  Tiie  city  preserved  its  privileges  as  a free 
town  of  the  empire  to  the  wace  of  Presburg  iu  l«is*. 
when  It  was  annexed  to  Bevana  by  Napoleon.  (ZfrrrAoas. 
AUt.  iMmdrr,  and  Voik.,  iv.  145—147.  ; Murray’*  Uaud- 
5ou«  /or  5.  (•rnsMOfr,  54,-^>2. ; i^sef.  Uevg. ; Stein, 
CamddbicA,  ifc.) 
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OAKHAM,  a markeC'tosm  and  par.  of  England,  huml. 
of  same  name.  en.  Rutland,  of  which  it  U the  cap.,  17  m. 
K.  I»y  N.  l.elfi*tler.  and  hJ  m.  N.  hy  \V.  IaukIuu.  Area 
ofpw  3,i3Urtcres.  Pop..  In  |R3l,  1.390.  U It  tulerablv 
well  built.  The  chief  public  Imlldingi  are  the  co.  hail 
(forming  tlm  only  remaining  part  of  a castle  built  In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror),  a fine  church  with  a 
lofty  spire,  and  a large  edifice  belonging  lo  the  Rutland 
Agricultural  Association.  'Hie  free  scnool,  founded  in 
12^.  and  closely  connected  with  that  eslablishcHl  at  L'p- 
plngham.  is  uml^  the  control  of  14  otiicial  gurernurs  ; it 
It  well  endowed,  and  has  34  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
(.'ambridge ; It  has  twro  masters,  and  the  school  is  open 
gratuitously  to  the  children  of  the  poi>r  inhaba.  An 
hospital  fur  old  men  was  Incorporated  with  it  by  Queen 
Rllsabeth.  and  endowed  with  alienated  church  pro{ierty. 
now  proilucing  above  3,OUOf.  a year.  Aiiutiicr  huspitu 
once  existed  here,  but  It  has  fallen  Into  decay.  A Iwy’s 
tuiinnal  school  is  established,  and  there  is  a well  at. 
leniicd  Suaday-school.  Oakham  Is  of  very  little  Import- 
ance with  respect  to  trade,  its  chief  deprndrnicc  Iwliig  on 
its  markets  and  the  retailing  of  goods  for  domestic  cun- 
•umpllon.  It  is  connected  bya  canal  with  31ellon.Mnw. 
bray,  and  has  a considerable  tralTic  In  coal.  The  asslies, 
qiurter  and  petty  sessions  arc  held  here;  and  Oakham 
is  the  eiectlon-lown  for  the  cn.  Markets  on  Sat.;  fairs 
r>r  cattle  ami  sheep.  March  15.,  3d  Sat.  in  April,  May  9., 
Sat.  in  Whit-wrek.  Sat.  after  tM.  10.,  and  Di*c.  15. 

OAKIIAMI’TON,  a decayed  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  England,  huod  Llfton,  co.  Devon,  on  the  Oke,  a 
tiib.  of  the  Torrulge,  and  near  the  N.  b<rrdcT  of  Dart- 
moor, 20m.  W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  (including  the 
villages  of  Chissacot.  Meldon,  and  Kegliear),  13  570 acres, 
pup..  In  1H3I.  3.U55.  It  is  old  and  irregularly  built.  The 
chiirrh  stands  on  riiiog  ground  about  1 m.  westward  : and 
there  is  an  ancient  chantry  chapel  In  the  market-place, 
with  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  tn- 
defM-mU'nU.  It  has  a small  endowed  free  sch«ml  and  two 
subscription  schools,  with  minor  cliantics  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor.  **  The  town  Is  not  flourishing  the 
hihab.  depend  chiefly  on  retail  trade,  a few.  however, 
being  supm*i*ied  by  s«'rgi'> weaving.  It  also  derives  s«tme 
athantage  from  Its  situation  on  the  great  road  lietween 
Kxeter  and  Falmouth.  ( Mim.  Corp.  Hrport.)  The  bor. 
was  not  incorporated  till  the  21  James  I.,  and  having 
fallen  to  decay,  it  was  considered  too  Inilgnlflcant  to  be 
ineludeil  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mun-  Reform  Act.  It, 
however,  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  rein 
of  Charles  1.  down  to  the  Reform  Act.  when  It  was  dis- 
franchised.  Markets  on  Sat.  ; (airs,  3d  Thurs.  after 
March  II.,  Mav  17..  1st  Wed.  alter  July  5. ; Aug.  6., and 
Sat.  aftc^r  Chrutmaa  day. 

OAXACA,  or  OUAXACA.  a city  of  Mexico,  the  rap. 
of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rio  Verde,  3U5m. 


OCANA. 

S.  S.R.  Mexico,  and  IGO  m.  8.8.  W.  Vera  Crus,  lat« 
17^  h'  N.;  long.  97^5'  W.  Estimated  pop.,  40.0(g).  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a paraUelogrmm,  about  2m.  In 
length,  and  )|  m.  in  breadth,  including  its  suburbs,  which 
are  laid  out  in  gardens  aud  planted  with  nopal  trees. 
The  streets,  which  are  broad,  stialghuaud  well  paved, 
are  lined  with  good  houses  of  a greenish  kind  of  stone  ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  Is  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  re- 
gularly built  city  of  Mexico.  The  public  buildings  are  in 
general  handsome,  solidly  constructed,  aivd  richly  deco, 
rated:  the  town-hall,  cathedral,  and  bishop's  palace 
form  3 skle*  of  the  principal  square.  There  are  several 
churches  and  convents ; and  numerous  fountains  are  sup- 

filiigl  with  water  conveyed  by  aqueducts  across  the  valley 
rom  the  neighbouring  hills  of  St.  Felipe.  'Hie  climate 
is  |>eeuliarly  good,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
US'-  or  rising  higher  than  but  it  Is  exposed  to  earth- 
quakes. arvd  Mtlfered  considerably  during  the  last  that 
hap^ned  in  Mexico.  Oaxaca  was  fotmded  by  Nuno 
del  Mercado,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cortes,  and  re- 
ceived 111  name  from  the  trees  called  guat<$  that 
abound  In  Its  neighbourhood. 

The  state  of  which  Oaxaca  Is  the  cap.  is  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  fertility,  and  for  the  richness  and  varlKy 
of  Its  products.  The  ceroalia  and  the  sugar-cane  arw 
raised  with  great  facility,  and  cochineal  Is  extensivelj 
cultivated.  (Hinsiderable  attention  U likewise  paid  to  the 
culture  of  silk.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  state  have 
been  very  Rule  explored.  Hoard's  Jifeerdo,  IL  3h9; 
Mod.  Trap.  4c.) 

ODAN,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea  port  of  Scotland,  co. 
Argyle.  00  a bay  of  the  tame  name,  in  a tccludeil  but 
iK'auUful  lituation,  6I4  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1,490. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  a new  quoad  imrra  church 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  a dissenting 
chapi*i.  It  has  no  manufactures,  and  no  trade,  except 
in  such  articles  as  the  limited  consumption  of  the  plara 
and  nrighltouriog  district  require.  It  la  visited  by  the 
steam-b^ti  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  and  those 
that  ply  )H-twe«i)  either  of  these  placet  and  htaUk,  loiio, 
Ac.  The  harbour  is  oxcelleui ; and  the  Uihab.  engage 
extenslrrly  In  fishing.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
royal  palace  of  DunstAllhage,  stand  on  a promontory 
3 m.  N^.  the  town,  llie  town  had  no  )iarl.  representative 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  IM3;  which 
united  it  with  Campbrlton.  Iiiverary,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  In 
•ending  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  lii 
1840-41.  51. 

out,  a Urge  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  rising  by  two  prlncituil 
sources  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Little  Altai  chain  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire  ; Ut.  SION.;  long. 

L ; flowing  first  K.W.  ana  then  N.  into  the  Gul(m 
of  Obi,  after  a course  of  about  2,700  m.;  but  if  the  Irtish, 
which  joins  it  in  lat.  GO^  -VP  N,.  and  is  the  longest  aivd 
widest  stream  and  most  direct  from  the  source,  tw  con- 
sidered the  main  river.  Its  length  will  exceed  3,000  m.; 
the  area  of  its  entire  basin  has  been  estimated  at 
1,3.57,100  sq.  m.  'llie  Obi,  which  is  the  eastern  branch, 
has  numerous  atBuenta,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Tom,  'IVhelim,  and  Ket,  J^ning  it  on  the  E.  or  right 
bank.  After  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  attains  a 
breadth  in  some  places  of  nearly  3li  ro.  with  a depth  vary- 
ing from  2 to  7 fathoms,  and  has  a very  rapid  current, 
forming  lo  tlie  lower  part  of  Us  course  numerous  islands, 
and  flow  ing  over  rocky  ledges  that  neatly  lm|>cdp  navi- 
gatiun  during  the  few  months  that  the  river  is  free  from 
ice.  'i*he  Irtish  rises  within  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
Ut.  47^  N.  long.  in'  K.,  on  the  W.  sUle  of  the 
Great  Altai  chain,  and  pursues  a course  nearly  W.N.W. 
of  240  m.  to  lake  Taigan,  throuuh  which  it  flows,  and 
then  tunis  N.  ward  for  alMUt  l<0  m.,  after  whk-li  It  has 
a general  N.W.  dirrrtion,  passing  Srmiituiatinsk  and 
Omsk,  as  Car  as  Tobolsk.  Relow  this  p<tint  it  make*  a 
curve  N.E.  ward  of  about  3fX)  ni..  and  joins  the  Obi  at 
Samarovix  Both  tlio  (>b>  and  Irtish  alamnd  with  fish, 
which  might  be  made  a lucrative  article  of  trade,  at  there 
is  a free  navigation  d'lriiig  the  greater  part  of  the  vear 
along  the  Northern  Ocean  tu  Arcbangei.  {Strin'i  C«ei>- 
grapkir.  ill.  a?.;  Diet.  Orii:.) 

OC.4N.A,  a town  of  Spain  in  New  ('astiU,  prnv. 
Toledo,  m.  E.  Toledo  and  m.  S.  by  E.  Madrid,  on  li^e 
great  road  leading  from  Madrid  lo  Granada.  Pop.,  aec. 
lo  Minano,  AJM3.  It  Is  an  ancient  town  of  considrrable 
•ixe.  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  sit-  on  the  summit  and 
•ides  of  a steep  hill.  Streets  generally  narrow  and  ilU 
built : but  there  are  two  or  three  squares  which  give 
it  a tolerably  respectable  appearance.  It  has  four  parish 
churches,  three  dt-cayral  monasteries,  an  hospital,  cavalry 
barracks,  and  a school  of  primary  Instruction  ; but  the 
only  obje^  worth  ooCice  is  the  Fmenta  rtrja,  a fountaia 
aoci  aqueduct  of  stone,  on  19  arches,  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Romans,  which  supplies  th« 
towm  with  excellent  water.  Ocana,  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity  under  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  St. 
logo,  estabUsbed  here  In  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries, 
carried  on  a considerable  trade  lo  glores ; but  Us  irvduslry 
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al  prcffTit  li  ronflned  to  the  manuf»cti>re  of  hard  to«p, 
tlie  unniiiir  of  leathpr.  and  the  weaviiie  of  marM^  woollen 
an<l  linen  elothf.  A frvtival  and  fair  It  held  on  the  Kth 
8ppt-  snd  eight  followlngdayi.  wHrh  !•  much  frequented, 
e*peciaily  by  Jewith  trader*.  During  tlie  peniiiiular  war 
Oratla  waa  the  *rene  of  a di«a«trmi»  and  ob«tinately  con- 
te»trd  hatllo  (Nov.  19,  IWPli),  between  the  Spaniard* 
tinder  Areitaga  and  the  Frenrh  under  Mortivr  and 
^'irtor,  which  terminated  in  th«*  total  defeat  of  the 
former.  ( MiHa»u  : Sir  A.  Ifrvoke't  Spam  and  Morocco, 
II.  291  ; Mixt.  Trar.'t 

ODENSKR,  a town  of  the  DanUh  dom..  id.  Funen, 
of  which  1'.  It  the  rap.,  on  a tmall  river,  about  2 m.  from 
the  bottom  of  Stegettrand  bay,  a deep  gulph  to  which  it 
hat  been  united  by  a navigable  canal,  HH  m.  W.  br  8. 
(Vipenhagent  lat  5h*  24'.  long.  10*^  24*3*'"  E.  ^op. 
8,7w.  tt  U well  built ; and  hat  one  of  the  dnett  ra> 
thedralt  in  Denmark.  In  which  many  of  the  Daniih 
kin^a  are  buried,  an  old  episcopal  (Mlace,  with  a library 
of  b.ooo  volt.,  a gymnatium,  a church  seminary,  and  a 
convent  with  an  exteniive  library  of  Danlth  bmkt.the 
collection  of  whirh  commenced  with  the  Introduction  of 
printing  into  the  kiniplom.  It  i«  the  residence  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  bishop,  and  hat  a patriotic  society. 
Mott  of  the  gentry  of  the  island  reside  here  for  a part 
of  the  year,  and  the  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  the  he«t 
e<incated  and  informed  of  hit  DanUh  ma)<’tty’s  subjects, 
(/ng/fs. ) It  it  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  glove* 
and  leather  accoutrement*  : it  ha*  also  manufacturct  of 
cloth,  with  extensive  breweries  and  dittilleries.  soap 
Works,  Ac.  it  is  the  most  ancient  town  of  Denmark  ; 
and  was  a place  of  great  note  long  before  Copenhagen 
Was  In  existence,  (.^ctn  ; IngUt,  Coie,  tfC.) 

ODEIl,  a large  and  Important  river  of  Germany,  tra- 
Torslng  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dom.  It  rites  In 
Moravia,  about  l^m.  R.  Olmuts,  lat.  49°3.vy.  long. 
17*^  3-V  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  I.HiiO  fl.  above  the  tea.  Tt 
runt,  at  first,  generally  N E.  to  Oderberg,  near  which 
it  leaves  the  .Austrian  dom.;  It  thence  Rows  in  general 
W.  to  near  Oderberg  in  the  Middlemark  ofKrandrn* 
burg,  from  which  point  It*  course  is  mostly  N.N.K.  to 
the  Great  ItaafT,  an  Inlet  of  the  Baltic,  widch  it  enters  hy 
numerous  mouth*  near  Stettin.  In  the  lower  |Hirt  of 
Its  course  it  forms  numerous  islands.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  two  Neisset,  the  Op(ia,  Katilurh,  and 
Bober,  on  it*  AA'.,and  the  .Malvoane.  Bartsche,  and  Nets 
with  the  Wartlia,  on  it*  K.  side;  tlie  Wartba  being  by 
far  its  mcHt  considerable  aMiieiit.  It  Is  subji'ct  lo  sudden 
flomis.  and  frequently  inundates  the  plain  cniiiitry 
through  which  It  Rows.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as 
far  as  Ratlbor  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  for  barge*  from 
40  to  .10  tons  as  high  as  Breshiu.  Next  to  this  city. 
Frankfort.  Stettin.  Oppeln,  GIngau,  Croisen.  Kustrin. 
and  Schweldt,  are  the  prindnal  towns  on  It*  banks.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Havel  and  Elbe  by  the  Kinow 
C.inal.  with  the  Spree  by  Frederick.William’i  canal,  and 
with  the  Vistula  by  means  of  the  canal  from  Nakel  on 
the  Sets  to  Bromb^g.  It  Is  of  the  highest  commercial 
adv.uiUgeCo  the  country  through  which  it  flows;  as  to 
whirli,  see  article  Pai'ssia,  In  ibis  vol.  {Did.  Ofog- ; 
JfrrgAous.  Ac.) 

ODESSA,  a celebrated  city,  sea-port,  and  emporium 
of  S.  Kiissta.  gov.  of  Kherson,  on  the  N W.  co.v*t  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  half  war  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dniestr  and  Bug;  lat.  46^' M”  N . long.  SN*  43  22" 
E.  I'op..  in  183A.  69.023.  The  rise  of  lids  emporium 
has  been  quite  extraordinary ; its  foundations  haring 
been  laid,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  so  late  as 
1792,  after  the  peace  of  lassy.  It  was  intei>de<t  to  serve  as 
an  entrepdt  for  the  commerce  of  the  Kiissian  dominion* 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has.  in  a great  meaiiire,  anvwered 
the  intention  of  its  founders.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  a better  locality  might  have  been  chosen  : and  in 
proof  of  this,  tt  Is  stated  that  there  are  no  springs  nor 
fresh  water  within  3 m.  of  the  town  : that  the  vicinity  is 
comparatively  barren  and  without  wood  ; ami  that  not 
being  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  any  great  navigable  river. 
Its  comtnunicatloni  with  the  interior  are  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. That  these  considerations  have  great  weight  is 
clear  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  central  and  salubrious ; the  bay.  or  road- 
stcAil,  which  Is  generally  open  and  easy  of  access,  is  ex- 
tensive. the  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage  good  ; the 

rort,  wnich  is  artificial,  being  formed  by  two  moles.  Is 
tted  to  accommodate  above  200  ship*,  and  has  a laza> 
retto  on  the  model  of  that  of  Marseilles  ; the  lnconve« 
nience  arising  from  the  want  of  water  has  been  obviated 
by  the  cutting  of  a canal,  by  which  It  Is  conveyed  to 
the  town ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  any 
position  could  have  been  chosen  so  well  suited  to  serve 
as  an  entrepot.  The  vicinity  Is  by  no  means  so  barren  as 
bas  been  represented.  Latterly,  indeed,  tt  has  been  tig. 
nallv  improved  by  the  formation  of  many  gardens,  and 
by  tW  planting  of  extensive  vineyards. 

The  town  Is  well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone  ; but  the 
bouses  being,  for  the  most  p.irt.detachid  from  each  other, 
tbera  are  (cw  handsome  itreecs.  But  a more  serious  defect 
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pnmwtpny  anu  junspruaenev,  ana  nas  ai 
gymnasium  with  4,  and  a primary  school  i 
In  Ih3A  it  had  2f<9  pupils,  luul  a library  will 
voli.  There  are  also  schools  fur  the  educa 


Is,  that  the  streets  are  generally  itnpaved  ; and  after  rala 
the  ground  is  so  deep  that,  accurdhig  to  Mr.  Elliott,  **  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  gentlemen  to  be  obliged  to  leave  iTieir 
carriages  inq^gmires  In  the  middle  of  the  street*,  and  to 
sendoxmtodrag  them  out  I"  (Trap,  m Anctria,  /tmasia, 
i^e.,  I.  2&6.)  But  some  of  the  prinriiuil  streets  are  now 
cither  paved  or  macadamised  ; and  In  tills  res|H'i  t the 
city  has  been  materially  improved.  The  warehouses 
for  ct>m  are  very  extensive.  'I  he  cUy  is  defi-iided 
towards  the  lea  by  some  batteries,  and  on  its  E.  side 
it  a citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  port.  The 
space,  comprising  tlie  city  and  a small  surrounding  dii> 
trict,  to  which  the  franchise  of  ttic  port  extends  is 
bounded  by  a rampart.  Though  It  cannot  be  called  a 
manufartnring  town.  Odessa  has  some  fabrics  of  cuarsa 
woollen  and  silk  goods ; and  has  extensive  tallow  ra« 
fineries,  brcwerle*.  distilleries,  rope-walks,  Stc. 

Among  Ihe  public  buildings  may  be  specified  the  church 
or  catheilral  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a cii^tU,  the  exchange, 
pal.ice  of  the  governor,  theatre,  barracks,  K.  Catholic 
church,  an  hospital  2 stories  in  height,  a large  and  fine 
buUdliig.  with  public  baths,  large  hotels,  Ac  Ihe 
quay  facing  the  port.  In  Ihe  centre  of  the  esplanade,  Is  a 
statue  In  bronie  In  honour  of  the  Due  de  Kichliru,  to 
whokc  rnhghtetied  administration  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  is  ascrlbable.  Of  the  various  Institutions 
which  the  city  owe*  to  the  duke,  the  Lyceum,  which 
bears  his  name,  fnur>dedln  1817,  I*  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant. Its  organisation  has  been  modified  of  late 
years  ; and  at  present  it  ia  divided  into  the  faculties  of 
philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  and  has  attached  to  it  a 
...  . .....  ...  1 with  3 classes. 

Ith  about  7,01)0 
^ucation  of  young 
ladies,  founded  In  1820  and  I83&;  a Jews' school,  attend- 
ed by  about  400  pupils  ; an  instltutioD  for  the  study  of 
the  eastern  languages  ; schools  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce : nn  orf>han  school.  Ac.  The  Inhabs.,  as  In  other 
commerrial  towns  that  hare  had  a r»id  rise,  are  a very 
moth-y  race,  consisting  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jesra,  Poles, 
ItaHau*.  Germans,  French,  Ac. 

In  1817.  a ukase  conferred  on  Odessa,  for  a period  of 
IW  rears,  the  important  privilege  of  being  a free  port ; 
and  her  commerce  has  since  rapidly  Increased.  Not 
being  at  the  mouth  of  any  great  river,  nor  having  any 
runsiderahle  manufactures,  she  is  not  a port  for  the  ex- 
portation of  what  may  be  called  articles  of  native  growth  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  her  convenient  sltimtion.  excellent 
port,  and  the  privileges  whirh  she  enjoys,  she  is,  at  al« 
ready  remarked,  the  emporium  where  most  of  the  pm. 
ducr  of  Southern  Russia  destined  for  foreign  countries 
Is  collected  tor  exportation,  and  where  most  of  the  fo- 
reign article*  reqtdred  for  home  consumption  are  pri- 
marily imported.  I'he  shallowness  of  the  water  at 
Taganrog,  and  the  short  pericKi  during  which  the  sea  of 
AsolT  Is  navigable,  tends  to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  con- 
itderable  burden  ftom  entering  the  Strait  of  Yenlkalv, 
and  occasion*  the  shipment  of  a cimslderable  portion 
of  the  produce  broiignt  down  the  Don  in  lighters  to 
Caflk  arid  Odessa,  est^ially  the  latter.  All  the  products 
Irrnught  down  the  Dniestr,  the  Bug,  and  the  !>niepr, 
are  exported  from  Odi>tsa  ; but  owing  to  the  difficult  na- 
vigation of  the  first  and  last  mention^  rivers,  by  far  the 
greater  |>art  of  the  cum  brought  to  Odessa  from  'Podoila, 
the  I'kraine,  Ac.,  Is  conv^eU  to  the  town  in  carts  draw  n 
by  oxen.  The  roads  traversed  by  these  carts  are  only 
practicable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ; and  nothing 
would  contribute  so  much  to  Increase  the  cominerre  of 
the  port,  and  the  prosperity  of  S.  Russia,  as  the  opening 
of  Improved  communications  with  the  interior  ; whether 
by  removing  nb»lrurtlon*  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers, 
constructing  canals,  or  railways,  or  good  common  roads. 

Among  the  articles  of  export  from  Odessa,  com,  espe- 
cially wheat,  occtipies,  as  every  one  knows,  a high  rank; 
but  tallow  Is  also  a most  imimrtant  article ; and  next 
to  it  are  linseed,  wool,  iron,  bides,  copper,  wax.  caviar, 
potash,  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  Initter,  iitn- 
glass,  Ac.  We  subjoin  an  official 

Accorar  of  the  Value  of  Ihe  Exports  from,  and  Import* 

into,  the  Port  of  Odessa  In  the  different  Years  from 

INirjto  1839  inclusive. 
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The  crest  emoost  of  the  exports  to  1A14  wad  I SI?  is 
unibeble  to  the  failure  of  the  coro  cro|M  in  Italy  and 
>Vp«tern  Kurope  dorlnc  those  two  years,  and  to  the  con* 
seouent  M(h  price  aoo  ready  demand  for  the  wheat  of 
Otiesaa,  Dantslc,  *c.  The  small  amount  of  the  trade  in 
IH'Jh  and  1HS9  U accounted  for  by  the  war  with  Turkey 
haring  interrupted  all  communication  with  the  purt  by 
the  cbaonel  of  ConscanUnople.  Subjoined  is  an 


Account  of  the  arrivals  of  wheat  at  Odessa  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 
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The  small  amount  of  the  wheat  brought  to  Odessa  In 
was  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops  in 
S.  Russia  in  the  course  of  that  year.  I'he  price  of  the 
best  wheat  in  Odessa  is  rarely  under  T'S.  or  'JXi.  a quar- 
ter ; and.  during  the  3 years  ending  with  |H40,  it  was 
34i.  6d.  free  on  board  : the  freight  and  other  charges 
nil  importing  a quarter  wheat  from  Odessa  to  RngUnd 
may  he  estimated  at  about  IG*.  a quarter.  <'onstaminu- 
pie.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  Malta  are  the 
principal  markets  for  Odessa  wheat;  hut,  when  our 
crops  are  defklent,  considerable  quantities  arc  shipy>ed 
for  Kngland.  In  IKlIi,  the  exports  from  Odessa  com- 
prised. among  other  things,  l,3lil.23'f  rhetwerts  of  wheat, 
nearly  tiOO .0011  do.  rye.  oats,  Ac..  l.\5,lt>4do.  linseed.  1 IH.INIO 
poods  wool,  and  T'A.Ilri  poudt  t^luw.  Tlie  subjoined 
account  of  the  merchants  belouging  to  Odessa  inscribed 
it  he  diCereiit  guilds  affords  an  additional  illuslratlun 
o'  the  progress  uf  ita  commerce  since  1900. 
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The  great  articles  of  Import  into  Odessa  consist  of 
sugar.  Cdffi-e.  and  other  colonial  products  . cottons,  silks, 
woollens.  at>d  other  manufactured  goods;  oil.  wines, 
and  s|driti ; spices  and  dye-stuffk  ; crHton-twlsl  and  raw 
c«itton  ; lemon-juice  ; tin  and  tin-plates ; cutlery,  timber 
for  building  and  firewood,  Ac.  AIxMit  H«0  ships  fVoro 
foreign  )>aru  enter  and  leave  Odessa  in  ordinary  years, 
lurludiiig  Maltese  and  tonians,  nesarly  20n  ships  under 
Lngli'h  colours  have  arrived  in  the  port  In  a tingle 
season  , tmt  ChHr  number  is  very  fluctuating,  depending 
essenti.«Uy  on  the  state  of  the  corn  trade. 

A trtoiinal  of  commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  in 
1^1,  whose  Jurisdiction  extends  over  all  disputes  con- 
nected with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions 
exc*^^  to  the  Senate.  There  are  1*1  sw<*rn  brnkers,  ap- 
proved and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  uf  Commerce,  who 
hare  deputies  appointed  by  themselves.  They  reciter 
all  transactioiis,  and  receive  I per  rent,  from  each  party 
a<  comtnisviiHi  There  Is  a discount  or  loan  hank,  evta- 
bllshetl  III  IN'jN,  and  marine  and  fire  insurance  societies. 
Most  articles  of  provision  are  cheap  ; and  fish,  which 
costs  next  to  nothing.  Is  excellent.  Fuel,  however,  is 
s<*arc«  and  dear.  {Official  i t*riwaU  In/orm^ 

*ilwn  ; Sckni/ziiT,  l.a  Hauie.  p.  1‘IA-  Ac. ) 

ODKYFOOK,  or  OUI)BP6hK,  a city  and  rajahship 
of  Hindostan,  prov.  Hajpootana.  the  city  standing  in  a 
basin  aurrouiMled  with  r^ged  hills.  I3.^  in.  S S.W.  Aj- 
mere,  and  IG5  in.  N.W.  Onjeln  ; Ut.  */4^  3.^  N.,  long. 
73^  44'  K.  It  has,  at  a distance,  an  Imposing  appearance. 
On  the  W.  it  skirts  a large  lake,  (he  palaces  and  garden 
residences  on  the  brink  of  wlitch  are  all  of  marble,  with 
sculptures  that  are  both  highly  finished  and  display  eon- 
•Iderable  taste.  {HamilUm.)  It  Is  protected  from  inuo- 
datloii  by  an  extensive  emUinkment  stretching  along  the 
lake,  (mages.toys.  and  other  articles  In  inarNe.  crystal, 
Ac.,  are  sent  from  Otieypoor  intothe  neighbouring  provs. 
The  rajahship.  or  principalitr.  of  which  this  city  is  (he 
cap.,  called  also  Mewar  or  Chtttore.  holds  a high  rank 
among  the  Rajpoot  states.  It  has  N.  Joudponr  ; B.  the 
territories  of  Kotah,  SIndIa,  Ac.;  S.  many  small  prln. 
cipalities  of  Malwah,  Gusrah,  Ac. ; and  W.  Sarowy. 
Area  estimated  at  Il.TM  sq.  ra.  ; and  pop.  at  300,000.? 

The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  watered,  producing  sugar. 
Indigo,  tobacco,  rlcw,  wheat,  barley,  Ac.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 

• A rhwwm  Is  sgalVBlMl  le  sfawN  g hegsital  bedisU.  m gridw 
•fsgwussv. 


and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur 
the  last  mentioned  product  being,  however,  of  Inferior 
quality.  The  pop.  consists  princi^lr  of  Kajpoots,  Jauts, 
Brahmins,  Bheeli,  and  Meanas.  The  r<ma.  or  chief, 
claims  to  be  of  the  purest  i^nasty  In  India,  and  is  held  in 
great  reverence  hy  the  Muhainmedans,  because  of  hli 
supposed  descent  from  the  Persian  sovereign,  Nushirvan. 
In  prosfHTitv  and  power,  however,  this  state  is  much 
Inferior  to  those  of  Jeypoor  and  Joiid|mor ; and  for  a 
leiigthctird  period  previously  to  Its  becutning  siibskimry 
to  the  British,  it  had  been  wretchedly  mismanaged.  'I'litf 
treaty  of  18IN  secured  to  the  British,  as  the  price  of  their 
protKtion,  3*Aths  of  the  public  revenue. 

('hittore,  (he  anciimt  cap.,  is  the  onlv  other  town  in 
this  principalitv  worth  notice.  It  is  od  tne  summit  of  a 
scar j»ed  rock,  til  in,  K.N.K.  Odevpoor.  Hober  says  *•  It 
is  still  what  would  be  called  in  liugland  a tolerably  large 
market-town,  with  a good  many  |iagodas,  and  a meanly 
built,  but  apparently  busy  bataar."  It  was.  however, 
formerly  famous  for  its  splendour  and  riclies,  and  has 
manv  interesting  Hindoo  temples,  palaees,  and  other 
buildings.  It  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans,  and  by  Akbar,  after  a siege,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Mncell.  Tram.Jrvm 
OrimuU  See  also  Dtnu's  Iliti.  tff  Hiadostany 

il.  3.^6.  337. ; llcbcr't  Journal,  374— IhM. 

ODIHAM.  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 

' .Southampton.  huDil.  of  Its  own  name,  SI  m.  N.W.  Win- 
chester, slim]  40  m.  W..S.W'.  London.  Area  uf  par.,  7.A30 
acrea  Fop.,  In  lOI.  S.*>47.  It  is  pleasantly  sit.  on  the 
N.  side  of  a chalk  down,  and  comprises  a principal  and 
well  built  street,  met  b>  two  others  of  inrerior  site.  The 
church,  a large  brick  structure,  has  a square  tower  at  its 
I W.enU  I the  liTinkfis  a vicarage.  In  the  gift  of  Iherhancel- 
' lor  of  Salisbury  (athcdral.  It  has.  also.  2 places  of  wor- 
fhip  for  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday-schools,  a free 
school  for  30  boys,  and  a large  national  school,  and  alms, 
hcmsc  for  17  poor  persons.  Odiham  has  a considerable 
’ retail  trade,  and  some  nf  the  inhab.  are  supported  by 
spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk.  Il  also  derives  some 
advantages  from  Us  situation  on  the  Baslnntokc  Canal. 

I Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  at  elections  for  the  N.  division  of  Hampshire. 

I Markets  on  Friday  ; cattle  fairs.  March  23.  and  July  31. 

I About  a mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle.  In  which  David  I.,  king  of  .Scotland,  was  Im- 
; prisoned ; and  close  to  the  town  Is  a ruined  gate,  the 
' only  existing  portion  of  a royal  palace.  Lilly,  the  cele- 
brated grammarian  and  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
London,  was  a native  nf  Odiham. 

OKDKNBUHG  (Hung.  Suptimj/,  an.  .^^yrnmivtrr),  a 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  Its  own  name; 
in  a wide  and  fertile  plain  near  the  S.W.  border  uf  the 
Neusiedl-lake,  4*.>m.  W.  Kaab,  and  37  m.  S.S.E.  Vienna. 
Pop.  in  IS37,  r2..V)0,  prinriiudly  of  German  extraction 
It  is  generally  wrll  huilt:  the  town  proper,  which  is  not 
extensive,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  tolrrahly  well  paved  ; 
and  the  suburbs  are  in  every  respect  much  iU)«erioe. 
The  only  relic  of  its  ancient  lortificalions  is  a huge 
watch  tower,  which,  according  to  the  .Austrian  Sat. 
/.'ncircV.,  is  the  loftiest  in  Hungary.  It  has  several  Rom. 
t'ath.  churches,  some  of  which  are  Interesting  specimens 
of  Go’hic  architecture;  a Caivlntst  church  ; IfoiiTimcan 
and  I'rruline  convents ; Rom  Cath.  and  Lutheran  high 
schools,  two  hospitals,  two  targe  barracks  with  a good 
riding  ich'xil,  a military  academy,  the.vtre,  Ac.  It  is  tiie 
residence  of  the  •nperintetHtuU  nf  the  Calvinist  rhtirch 
for  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  The  Inhalw.  rrfme 
sugar,  weave  cotton  and  woulU-n  goods,  manufacture 
|K>tash,  and  salt|>etre;  and  trade  in  wine  (grown  in  the 
vicinity),  com,  tubacro,  wax,  hnner.  and  cattle,  for 
which  it  is  an  extensive  market.  K’umermis  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity,  {Octtnr. 
Sat.  A'mcvc.  ; ftrrgkata,  4r.) 

OELAN’D,  an  Island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Sweden,  near  Its  S.E.  extremitr,  being  separated  from 
the  prov.  of  CaJmar,  in  which  it  is  Included,  bj  the  Straits, 
of  Calmar.  a channel  varying  from  7 to  about  TUm.  Iii 
breadth.  It  is  hmg  and  narrow,  extending  between  lat. 

\y  and  ft7=>  22*  N..  and  long.  7iy  and  17^  10*. 
Area  estimated  at  300  sq.m.;  and  the  pop.  at  31.000. 
{I/ortcMeliuann't  blrin.)  The  W.  shore  nf  the  island  is 
low.  the  E.  hilly;  In  the  centre  it  a plateau,  elevated 
about  150  ft.  atiove  (he  sea.  principally  nf  a calcareous  or 
sandy  formation.  It  is  principally  appropriated  to  pas- 
turage. only  a small  portion  of  the  land  round  the  coast 
being  under  culture.  Fishing  and  navigation  form  the 
principal  nccunatioos  of  the  tnhabs.,  who  tend  their  fish, 
nutter,  cattle,  Ac.,  to  the  mainland,  receiving  com,  manu- 
factured goods,  Ac,  In  return.  The  forests  are  rather 
extensive;  and  the  deer,  roebuck,  and  wild  boar,  are 
pretty  abundant.  About  3hn  hands  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployi^  in  an  alum  mine,  the  produce  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  30.000  dollars  a rear.  Boigholm.  on 
tbe  W.  side  of  the  island,  is  Its  chief  town  and  seat  of 
commerce.  A royal  edict  of  IS30  conferred  tbe  ft-eedom 
to  pursue  any  trade  or  caiUng,  wttboat  authority  from 
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gnnd  or  cotopanr,  oo  all  handlcraTUme*  •ruling  In 
ihu  town.  ( /iortcAeitMsmm'i  Strim,  i.  MB. ; Diet.  04i^.) 

ORLS,  a town  of  rruialan  SilaUa,  gov.  Brotlau,  cap. 
circ..  and  priuclpalltf  of  Ovlt ; on  the  river  of  Uie 
aamc  name,  a tributary  of  the  Oder,  17  m.  N.R.  by  B. 
Bretlati.  Pop.,  In  IW),  A,800.  It  waa  (onneriv  for- 
rifled,  but  U now  merely  endowed  by  a lofty  wall.  It 
haa  a large  ducal  cattle,  In  which  are  »ome  exteoilve 
collectloni  in  art  and  vcience,  eeveral  rhurchei  and  hoe< 
pltaU,  a theatre,  and  nuraerout  public  aebuoU  and  eba- 
liiable  Inatitutlon*.  It  haa  tnatiufacturea  of  woollen  and 
Uorn  fabrtca.  ( Fon  Zf4h0i,  her  Prnu$.  Sfaaf,  ) 

ORSEL,  an  bland  of  the  Baltic,  bdonging  to  Kuaala, 
and  included  in  the  gov.  Livonia  or  Riga,  extending 
acroaa  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  principally  be- 
tween lat.  and  tO'  N..  and  lOM.  HF  and  23^ 
R.  Area,  eatlmaied  at  1,150  aq.  m.  Pop..  Including  the 
tnhaba.  of  tbe  adjacent  blanda  of  Moen  ana  Kunoe,  about 
fl.S.000,  all  Kathoniani  except  aome  German  landed  pro- 
prietora,  and  a few  Swedea.  Tbe  coaata  are  bold ; the 
kland  la  well  watered^  and  ita  climate  la  milder  than 
Chat  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  aoil  la  moaCly 
atony,  calcareoua,  or  l<Muny  ; but  with  manuring  it  be- 
come* tolerably  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rre,  barley, 
wata,  peaa,  he. : a cenalderaMa  extent  of  ute  aurface 
la  covered  with  foreiu.  Rearing  cattle  and  flahlng  are 
Che  principal  oocupatlona  of  tbe  Inhab*.  ( and  tbe  aeal 
flaberiea  are  of  aoiae  Importance.  Maoufacturea  quite 
Inalgttlflcaot.  People  aU  Lutberana.  Arenaburg.  on 
the  S.B.  coaaC,  with  about  l,H00  inhaba..  la  a blMOp’a 
eee,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Oeael.  Tnia 
(aland  belonged  to  tbe  Teutonic  knighta,  when  their 
order  poeaeaaed  Livonia ; It  afterwarda  belooged  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  ; but  waa  ceded  to  Kuaala  with  the 
reaC  of  Livonia  In  1721.  (Sekmttier,  Lm  Au$iiei  Diet. 
Gdog.  Umieeraeae.) 

OPEN.  See  Bpda. 

OFFESB.ACH,  a town  of  Central  Germanr,  belngthe 

Trinclpai  manufacturing  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
lewe  Darmatadt,  prov.  Starkeoberg,  on  the  Mayn, 
Am.  R.  by  8.  Frankfort,  and  17  m.  N.  by  B.  Darro- 
atault.  Pop.,  in  I8M,  7,600.  It  b well  built,  and  haa  a 
caatle,  4 cnurchea,  and  a aynagogire.  Ita  manufacturce 
cocuiat  of  ailk  and  cotton  atockings ; cotton  fabrics ; 
rarriogea,  and  other  vehiclca ; tobacco  and  snuff;  lac- 
quered Iron  ware,  acaling.wax.  Jewellery,  toys,  um- 
brrllaa  and  pamaola,  a few  carp^,  and  other  woollen 
fabrics,  &C.  Next  to  Majence  (3fc»fz)  it  haa  the 
iargeat  general  trade  of  any  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Some  gM  wine  b grown  in  Its  environs,  (BrrgAeea, 

4c- > 

OHIO,  one  of  the  U.  .Slates  of  H.  America,  being  at 
present  by  far  the  moat  important  In  the  basin  of  the 
MbabalpiH.  It  b aHuated  oetween  lat.  and  43^ 

N..  and  lung.  9CP  W and  43'  W.,  and  derives  ita 
name  front  tbe  magnlflient  river  Ohio,  which  forms  the 
whole  of  Its  8.B.  and  8.  boundary,  separating  it  from 
Virginia  and  Ketituckr;  on  the  B.  It  has  Pennsylvania, 
W.  InriUna,  and  N.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie.  Length 
and  breadth,  altout  300  ra.  each.  Arra,  estimated  at 
88.S.V)  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  l»40.  1,519,457.  Ohio  comprbea 
about  one  third  pairt  of  the  country  sloping  from  the 
AUeghaniee  in  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Miaabaippi. 
It  baa  no  very  elevated  hill  ranges,  but  conabta  almost 
wholly  of  a tabic  laitd  from  600  to  1 ,000  R.  above  the  sea, 
the  central  portion  of  the  state  being  the  highest.  This, 
also,  which  b Its  least  fertile  portiM,  la  in  parts  Inter- 
•pericd  with  swamps  and  marahea.  The  declivity  to- 
wards I^e  Erie  b much  more  abn^  than  tbe  8.  slope 
of  the  state,  and  tbe  country  b here  abo  In  parts  marshy  ; 
that  portion  of  the  aurfkce  which  declines  towards  the 
Ohio,  and  if  the  must  extensive,  b diversified  with  bills 
and  valley* : ami,  un  the  whole,  nine  tenths  of  the 
state  are  auaccptible  of  cultivatinn,  nearly  three  fourths 
being  pre-eminently  furtlle.  The  hills  are  generally 
cultivaole  to  their  summits;  and  the  river  bottoms  are 
exuberantly  productive.  In  the  S.  and  S.E.,  along  the 
Ohio,  tbe  country  U broken  with  abrupt  hills.  Next 
Co  the  Ohio,  the  chief  rivera  are,  its  tribuTarica,  the 
Scioto,  Miami,  and  Mushingum,  and  the  Maunee,  San- 
du-ky,  and  Cuyahoga.  trllMitarlea  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
Scioto,  traversing  t>>«  centre  of  the  state,  is  a fine  navi, 
gable  stream,  which  has  been  ascended  by  boats  to  near 
lla  source,  where  it  is  separated  by  n portage  of  only  a 
few  miles  fTum  the  Saiuhisl^.  Tbe  Mushingum,  rbmg 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cuyahoga,  b about  300  m.  fa 
length,  for  75  of  which  (from  tbe  Ohio  to  Zanesville)  It 
b navigable  by  imall  steam  vessels,  and  for  1 10  m.  by 
hattenux.  The  Miami  is  navigable  for  7A  m..  and  the 
Maunee  for  IK  m.;  but  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  N,  are 
greatly  interrupted  by  cataracts.  In  the  tract  between 
the  SrifJto  and  Miami,  and  in  some  districts  along  the 
Ohio,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies  ; but  originally  tbe 
c-motr^  was  almost  covered  with  nuble  forests  of  lar^ 
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and  valuable  trees,  and  tbeae  still  remain  uncleared  in  the 
N.and  N.\V.  parts  of  the  state.  The  geological  forro- 
atiotis  arc  nearly  all  secondary,  comprbiug  UmaatocM,  Uaa, 

Vou  n. 


aallfrraua,  and  ferrlfeeoita  rodu.  aandetoae,  greywacke* 
Ac.,  in  horlioutal  strata.  The  soil  la  generally  very  pro- 
ductive. In  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  8.  the  climate  b 
very  mild ; but  la  the  central  and  N.  part*,  Che  cold  of 
wluter  b considerably  more  severe  than  in  the  statee  on 
the  Atlantic  in  the  saate  latUude ; hut,  upon  the  whole,  U 
b very  healthy. 

In  ]N36,  the  value  of  taxable  property  was  estimated  at 
94.338,000  dolls.,  of  which  rural  laMa  and  buildings  gave 
58.166,800  doib. ; town-loCs  and  buildings.  15.763,600 
dolls.;  horses  and  cattle,  14.536,500 dolls. ; and  mer- 
chants' capital.  Ac..  7.463,400  dolls.  Ohio  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a thickly  settM  country  of  moderate-sltod  free- 
hold properties:  to  respect  of  the  magnUude  of  Its 
farms,  their  general  equality  In  point  of  sise,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  pop.  over  the  whole  state,  Ohio  bears 
a Close  similarity  to  the  states  of  New  England.  iFlint'a 
Grog.,  L 301.  J93.)  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
CobMco,  orchard  fruits,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are  the 
staple  products.  On  the  rich  alluvial  sods,  more  than 
100  bushels  of  Indian  com  are  sometimes  produced  oa 
an  acre,  though  fiom  40  to  50  bushels  may  tw  considered 
an  average  crop.  The  soil  b,  In  general,  highly  sultaUtt 
for  wheat ; and  a larger  quantity  of  (hat  grain  is  raised 
in  this  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  the  produce 
In  IH40  being  estimated  at  above  8 millions  of  quarters  i 
in  consequence,  it  fumUhes  large  quantities  of  flotir  for 
exportatlcm.  Hemp  b i^own  to  some  extent.  Tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality  b raised  K.  of  the  Mushingum  river ; 
aodthetobacmcropwas.  In  1637,ertlmatedat35,(l00bhds., 
Chough  U ha*  been  raised  for  exportation  only  within  a 
few  years.  The  vine  and  mulberry  have  been  introduced ; 
and  wine  and  silk  will,  perhaps,  at  no  vevy  dbtant  pe- 
riod. be  added  to  the  products  of  Ohio.  Hog*  form  one 
of  tbe  staple  exports;  Cincinnati  (see  Voi.  I.  p.  6IU.), 
being  tbe  principal  poiit-marketof  the  union.  Tbestock 
of  pigs,  In  18(0,  was  e*dnw(ed  at  3,084,368.  Large  droves 
of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  to  the  markets  of  the 
B.  and  S.  In  IMU,  the  stock  of  sheep  waa  estimated 
at  I.49A.0U0,  yielding  8,687,000  lbs.  of  wool;  being  the 
largest  stock  of  sheep  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  excepte<L 

Iron  ore  b pretty  extensively  wrought  in  the  B.  part 
of  the  state,  where,  also,  bituminous  coal  b found.  mU, 
lime,  and  marble  arc  the  other  chief  mineral  products. 
Some  of  the  salt  sprinn  on  the  Alushtngum  are  said  to 
be  so  rich,  as  to  yield  lib.  of  salt  per  gallon  of  brine. 

Ohio  take*  a decided  lead  among  the  W.  states  In  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Cotton  yam,  cotton  and  woollen 
stiifb.  Iron,  glass,  aM  cabinet  wares,  psper,  bats,  shoes, 
linseed  and  castor  oils,  whiskey,  Ac,  are  the  prinripai 
products.  It  was  estimated,  in  1836,  that  about  8,0110,009 
lbs.  of  wool  were  annually  wrought  up  in  domestic  manu- 
facture*. Cincinnati,  Zaitesville.  SteubenviUe,  and  Chil- 
licothe  are  the  principal  manufartitring  towns.  Ship  and 
steam-boat  building  are  important  bruKhes  of  Industry. 
The  sailing  vessels  are  laden  at  spring  flood,  and  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea;  both  vessel  and  cargo  being 
usually  disposed  of  in  the  West  Indie*  or  some  foreign 
port.  A good  deal  of  timber  is  sawn  and  cut  in  this 
state  ; ana  this,  with  flour,  com,  hemp,  flax,  cattle,  beef, 
p«>rk.  tobacco,  smoked  venison,  hams,  and  spirits,  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  N.  and  K.  counties  send  a good 
deal  of  a^lcultural  produce  to  Montreal ; and  sine*  (he 
construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canab.  seve- 
ral of  tbe  W.  and  S.  countica  have  an  active  trade  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia ; but  by  for  the  greater 

Sirtion  of  tbe  fore4gn  trade  of  Ohio  oeoCre*  In  New 
rleans. 

Tbe  great  extent  of  her  canals,  and  other  Internal 
communications,  renders  Ohio  in  this  respect  a rival  to 
New  York.  Tbe  Ohio  Canal,  completed  in  1833.  Is  307  m. 
In  length,  extending  feom  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  to 
Cleveland  on  1-ake  Eric,  directly  connecting  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  with  (hat  of  the  8t.  I..*urcnce.  and  having 
several  navigable  lateral  feeders  to  Columbus,  Lancaster, 
Zanesville,  Ac.  The  Miami  Canal.  66  ro.  in  length,  from 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  was  completed  in  IK30;  and  a 
continuatiun  of  the  same  to  meet  the  Erie  and  W'almh 
Canal  (see  Ndiaka),  is  in  progress  The  Maiiuning  and 
Beaver,  having  a length  of  77  m.  within  the  state,  and 
the  Sandy  and  Beaver,  are  tbe  other  chief  ranali.  The 
tolls  paid  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Canals  In  IK39  amounted 
to  ,*>04.306  dolt.  The  Mad-river  and  Erie  Railway,  from 
Dayton  to  Sandusky,  Intended  to  be  163m.  In  Icn^h,  of 
which  nearly  a third  part  U now  (1841)  completed,  b the 
principal  work  of  Its  kind  ; but  tbsre  arc  other  railways 
In  the  state. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  73  counties ; Cincinnati  b by  far 
Its  most  important  town,  but  Columbus  Is  its  cap.  and 
seat  of  gov.,  and  the  General  Assembly  meets  there  an- 
nually in  Dec.  Tbe  representative*,  whose  number  can- 
not be  less  than  36  nor  mote  Uian  73.  are  elected  once  a 
year ; and  the  senators,  whose  numb^s  are  about  half  as 
many,  every  two  years.  The  right  of  sulTfagc  is  vested 
in  all  while  Inbabs.  of  the  U.  States,  above  the  age  of  31, 
who  have  resided  In  the  state  one  year  next  preccainf  the 
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•lection,  and  wbo  bare  paid  a etate  or  co.  Ux.  The  fo> 
▼emor  la  choaen  for  two  jeara.  There  are  courta  of 
common  ploaa  in  each  co.  { cud  a auprcmr  court,  conitat* 
Idk  of  4 Jtid^a,  whoae  aalariea,  like  that  uf  the  cnTernor, 
are  l..V<l  doTla.  a year  each.  The  judaca  are  for 

7 yeara  tty  ajulut  ballot  of  both  boua«a  of  the  licueral 
AkM'mttly. 

In  17*jO,  the  pop.  of  thia  atate  was  onir  about  3,000; 
whereas,  in  !M0,  or  half  a century  afterward,  it  amounted 
to  l..MU.4tr7— a rate  of  increase  quite  unexampled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  unequalled  except 
by  some  of  the  other  aUtea  of  this  ralley.  Thia  ex- 
traurdin.xry  increase  has  been  prliicipall)  brought  about 
by  the  settlenimt  of  Iminigranla  Imm  the  K.  slates, 
attracti*d  thither  by  the  aui>erior  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  parti)  alto  by  the  influx  of  immixranU  from  Kun-pe. 

SuMicry  is  altucetlier  abollslied.  The  prevailing  reli- 
^rma  tecta  are  rresbyteriana,  Meth<Hii»ta,  and  Kaptista. 
Education  is  extensively  difriisci.1.  In  the  townships  that 
reported  in  IKIH.  there  were  7.W»  schools,  atleiided  by 
StS4.6l 7 pupils  of  all  aorta;  and  the  non-repurllng  dls- 
tncta  were  nearly  as  extenslre.  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens,  had.  in  1M40.  <JU  students ; and  Miami  Univeraltv, 
at  Oxford.  13^:  bcaldea  which,  there  are  superior  col- 
leges  at  Cincinnati,  Oambler,  Hudson.  New  Athens, 
Granville.  Ac.  The  total  public  debt  of  Ohio,  in  lK3',l, 
amounted  to  l2.0l9,>wV)  dollars.  {Amfr.  Almanac,  t(C.) 
This  territory  was  Brat  settled  in  l7W;in  l*<00.  Indiana 
was  separated  from  Ohio  ; and  the  latter  was  erected  into 
a state  in  1h02.  (Darb/f’s  U.Statctf  FU'nJ i A'ncfrr.  qf 
Gt-og..  Amer.  ed.;  Knc$fC.  yf»i»cric<ma  ; Amer.  Ahnauac  i 
CUfirra/  Hrtumt.t 

Ohio,  a river  of  the  United  Sutec.  Sict  Mississim. 

OHLAU,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  nv.  Breslau, 
cap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  17  m.  S.E.  Bresiaii.  Pop.,  In 
UM.  4,Ono.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Bilesta,  but  Its  works  were,  in  great  part,  de- 
molished after  Its  cession  to  Frederick  the  («reat.  in 
1741.  it  has  A royal  psdace.  with  a gallery  of  paintings, 
several  Lutheran  and  Born.  Cath.  churches,  an  h<»s- 
nital,  orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  manufactures  of  wool- 
len doth.  Ac.  A good  deal  of  tobacco  Is  grown  In  its 
nriglibourhood.  (lens  Zcdlitx  ; Berfhanc.) 

OISK,  adep,  of  France,  reg.  N.,  fonnerlr  comprised 
in  the  Iltsde-rrance  ; U-twreo  lab  4b^  5'  anu  4V^  4V  N'., 
and  long,  40'  and  3*^  10'  K. ; haring  N.  the  dep. 
Somme.  B.  Aisne,  S.  .Seine-et-  Marne  and  Svine-et-OlM?, 
and  W.  Bure  and  Seine  liifrneure.  Length.  K.  to  \V,, 
63m.  I aterage  bremtth,  aUait  35m.  Area,  hec- 

tares. Pop.,  in  IK.M).  397.72.5.  Surface  gently  undu-  ; 
lating.  A range  of  hilU  traverses  tlie  dep..  dividing  the 
basin  of  the  Somme  from  that  of  the  Si'lite,  but  no  sum- 
mit rises  to  any  cunsklerable  height.  Prliuripal  rivers, 
the  Oi»e.  Terrein.  and  tjHe,  all  of  which  have  a S,  direc- 
tion. The  Oise,  wlieni'r  the  name  of  the  dep.,  rise*  in 
the  Belgian  prov.of  Ilainault,  near  the  frontier  of  Ar- 
dennes ; and  afi«*r  a gerreraHy  S.W.  course  of  about  190 
m.,  (hrmigh  the  de|ts.  Du  Nnrd.  Aisne.  Oise,  and  Seloe- 
•t-Oise.  joins  the  Seine  at  C.'imflaiis  St  Monorim.  about 
13m  N.W,  Parts.  It  U navigable  from  Channy  In  Aisne 
to  its  mouth,  a distance  of  75  m.  .Some  pooh  and  marshes 
exist  in  the  K.  and  S.B.  of  the  dep.  in  1H3<>,  the  arable 
lands  of  this  dep.  were  estimated  to  comprise  3K9,4% 
bectares ; meadows,  39.'*27  h.  ; vineyards,  2.601  h. ; 
orchards,  gardens,  Ac.,  |53^  h.  ; forests,  HO,.57'th. ; and 
hiwths,  waste.  Ac.,  15.709  h.  In  lit35.  of  314,149  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  nmtrib.  /oncierc,  109.037  were 
assessiNl  at  less  than  5fr.  ; and  34,666  at  from  5 to  10  fr. 
The  number  of  large  properties  is.  however,  greater  than 
in  must  deps.  bull  prim-ipally  calcareous,  everywhere 
requiring  manure:  agriculture  is  considerably  adraoced. 
arwl  Is  Improving.  Fallows  are  decreasing,  and  agricul- 
tural lm|>Vments  are  made  more  elTi'Ctlrc.  Mure  com 
U grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption  ; U is 
principally  oats  and  wheat.  Peas,  beans,  Ac.,  are  raised 
ID  Urge  quantities  for  the  lUris  markets.  Pear  and 


...  Urge  quantities  for  the  lUris  markets.  Pear  and 
apple  orchards  are  ninnerous,  and  a great  deal  of  rider  of 
goM  quality  Is  made.  Some  wine  is  grown,  but  of  in- 
different quality.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important 
branch  of  rural  economy  ; and  the  fat  calvet,  known  In 
Paris  as  ecasix  dc  Faniottc,  are  from  this  dep.  In  1830, 
the  stock  of  homed  cattle,  calves,  Ac,  was  estimated 
at  about  96..VXI  head,  and  that  of  sheep  at  338.000.  The 
Utter  have  been  Improved  by  crossing  with  ihe  Merino. 
Southdown,  and  Leicester  breeds,  and  yield  annually 
about  HlA'OO  kilogr.  wool.  ( Hago.)  Butter  and  cheese. 
Including  the  cheese  of  Songeotis.  are  vnluabli-  produce i. 
Hogs  and  poultry  are  numerous.  Mineral  pro<lucls, 
excepting  limestone,  are  few,  and  of  little  Imporl- 
ancr.  UUe  is  distlnguishtd  for  iu  manufacuiring  In- 
dustry. Woollen  facies,  especially  at  Beauvais  and 
Crevecuur  ; table-linen,  cottun,  and  him|>en  cloths, 
wiHilien  and  cotton  yam,  c«tton  stockings,  lace,  metallic 
and  gIjMS  wares,  and  fans.  horn,  wooden  and  ivory  arti- 
cles at  Meru.  Ac.,  are  among  the  principal  goods  manu- 
factured. *I  his  dep.  is  divided  into  4 arroiidt.  ; chief 
towns,  Beauvais,  the  cap.,  UlermoDt,  Complrgue,  and 


Setillt.  1l  sends  A mems.  to  the  lli.  of  I>ep  Beglatered 
electors  in  183H-39, 3.1WI.  Total  public  revenue  in  IK3I, 
l4.(X)0,296rr.  (Hugo,  art.  Oisc/  Diet.  Oeog.f  Prrmck 
Q^cml  IdUct.) 

Ot.BKK.A  (an.  Ilipa),  a town  of  Spain,  in  AndalusU, 
pmv.  S4?vil)e,  in  a inoiintainiHis  dUlrirt,  48  m.  8.  K.  Se- 
ville. Pup.,  acc.  to  KBfiano.  6.000.  It  is,  acc.  to  Captain 
Scott,  *'a  wretched  place,  cootaining  some  of  the  rudest- 
looking  and  least  scrupuloiu  inhabitants  of  the  Serranla 
deHiMida.'*  A par  cimrt-h,  hospital,  three  decayed  con- 
vents, and  a Moorish  castle,  are  Its  principal  buildings  ; 
and  the  view  frcMii  the  last  is  very  cummandicig  over  a 
great  extent  of  mouidams.  inter-cv-ted  by  well  wooded 
rallies.  A few  oil-imlls  are  estatilivlied  here  ; but  the  pop. 
is  almost  wholly  ucrupn-d  in  rearing  hogs  for  the  Seville 
market.  ( .WfActao  ; Sod/'s  Hon‘ia  and  Urenada,  ti.  }.M. ) 

OLDKNBl  KG  (tlHAND  DUCUV  OF).astateof 
N.W.  Germairy,  consisting,  exclusive  of  some  portions 
of  country  Inclosed  by  tlie  Uui'hy  of  Holstein,  of  an 
oblong. sha(>ed  territory,  between  Ut.  3‘/^  3d'  ami  .53'^  43' 
N..  and  long.  7^  3-S'  and  .50'  B.  ( having  N.  tiie  North 
Sea.  and  surrounded  on  all  oUier  sides  by  the  Hanovenan 
dum..  except  on  a small  portion  of  its  B.  frontier,  where 
it  adjoins  the  territory  of  Bremen.  ].,ength,  N.  to  K., 
aom.  I breadth  varying  from  10  to  nearly  3U  in.  It  is 
divided  Into  3 provinces,  as  follow  s : — 


Arm  in  1 
w,.m.  1 

Pop,  1S97. 

Chioriowwa. 

OMmbarg 

l.iil<erk 

UuSndrkl 

X.inj  1 
KM 

143  1 

tiT,S.57 

XO.o6t 

tlktenbars- 

Eaini. 

BiikmGia. 

1 Total 

>.41«  1 

The  natural  features,  climate,  Ac.,  of  this  duchy  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  ailjarent  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
(.Vrr  p.l*f4).)  It  U almost  a perfred  level,  exerfd  towards 
the  o.,  where  are  some  hills,  though  none  rises  above 
.UlO  or  40Uft.  The  prinritial  rivers  are  the  Weser.  on 
the  N.K.  boundary.  Its  triliiitaries,  the  Hunto,  Haase, 
I.e«ia.  Jahde,  Ac.  ^I'herr  are  many  small  lakes,  the  prtn- 
d)>al  being  the  DruramerM^.  in  tbc  S.  The  coast  is  so 
low  that  dykes  are  necessary,  as  in  Holland  and  Fries, 
lumi,  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sea.  Here,  and  on  the 
banks  ol  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich  ; but  in 
most  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  It  is  either  marshy  or 
sandy ; and  the  country  does  not  produce  suBiclent  corn 
for  home  consumption,  the  drfleiency  being  mostly  made 
up  by  ivoUtoes  and  puise.  The  industry  of  the  inhab.  is, 
however,  pniuquilly  rural  ; fl.xx,  hemp,  hopi,  and  rape- 
M'cd  ; together  w ith  cattle,  hurss's,  salt  beeL  Inittrr,  and 
liaron.  arc  the  chief  cx|Hirts.  The  horses  and  cattle  are 
uf  sii|>rrior  breeds  ; Urge  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  nn 
Ihe  heath  l^ndv,  but  Ineir  wool  is  uf  inferior  quality. 
In  this  dlftrirt.  also,  a gocHl  many  bees  are  kept.  Next  to 
tillage  and  grnxing,  taking  fish,  with  which  the  rivers 
aboiimi,  is  * chief  einidoyment  <-1  live  pop.  Timber,  fit 
for  sl)ip-i>uilding  ana  carpenter's  work,  grows  in  the 
hilly  district  in  the  S.  of  the  duchy,  where  (he  furesu 
are  estimated  to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  170  sq.  m.; 
but  III  oltier  parts  the  fuel  used  consists  sammt  wholly 
of  turf,  vshk'li  Is  very  abundant  in  the  marslies.  Iron 
Is  the  only  other  mineral  product  of  much  utility.  The 
spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  the  domestic  weaving  of 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  are  the  chief  branches  of  ma- 
I nufacturlng  industry ; but  these  are  pursued  only  as 
auxiliary  occupatluus  by  the  agricultural  pup.  Though 
I the  country  prodim'S  oily  seeds,  animal  fat.  Ac.,  in  cuts- 
siderabie  quantities,  neither  candles,  soap,  nor  oil  are 
made  to  any  extant,  all  being  imparted  from  foreign 
countries,  to  w hich  the  raw  materials  are  sent  Neither 
Is  the  trade  of  the  grand  duchy  at  all  extensive;  it  has 
but  a small  seafaring  pop.,  anci  Its  cinnmetce  is  pritici- 
puBy  confined  to  a coasting  traffic  with  the  neighboring 
couotrie*  of  Dromark,  Hanover.  Holland,  Lubt^k,  Ac. 

The  guvemmeot  Is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  except  In 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  whu-b  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  states,  composed  of  deputies  of 
the  nobles,  cltiiens,  aod  peasantry.  For  administrative 
' purposes,  the  Grand  Duchy  (exclusive  of  laib^k  and 
, Birxonfeld)  Is  divided  Into 6 drclesaud  38  districts,  each 
I of  which  has  Its  own  judicial  covirts.  The  court  of  efaan- 
’ eery,  and  other  high  courts  of  appeal,  are  in  Oldenburg 
' or  Jever.  except  for  the  principality  of  Lubeck.  which 
has  its  own  superior  courts  in  Eiitcn.  Total  pubBe 
' revenue  rvtimati-d  at  8-V),<KX)  rlx  dollars  a year.  The 
pop.  Is  priiirl|ially  Liilheran,  but  there  are  alxiut  6K,6()0 
I It.  t'atholirs,  anJ  a few  Calvinists  and  Jews. 

I Okienlmrg  holds  the  loth  place  in  the  full  diet  of  the 
Germ.  Coiifrd.jin  which  it  ha*  I vote,  and  the  15th  In 
the  cummitlee,  in  which  it  has  a vote  in  conjunction  with 
Anhalt  atiii  Schwartsburg.  Its  contingent  to  the  army 
of  tlir  Cotifi'd.  consists  of  3,829  men.  The  House  of 
Oldenburg  is  comie<-ted  with  the  reigning  families  of 
Deninaik  and  Kiuvia.  The  duchy  was  erected  Into  a 
suvrrciitn  state  In  1773,  but  Dirkenfeld  was  not  united  to 
U till  1HI3. 
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OutSNWio,  a Imm  ofN.W.  Ganmiif.  mp.  of  the] 
above  Gd.  Ducbjr.  and  rrntdenre  of  tu  •overelfm.  Hrrle  | 
of  Mine  ojune.  on  the  Hunte,  a trUnitary  of  the  Wcaer.  | 
94  m.  W.K.W.  Bremen.  Lat.  V U"  N.{  loair. 
8°  13'  R.  Pop.,  in  IH37.  A.(M.  U la  fortlflf^,  and  di> 
Tided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town,  the  latter  twing 
prettj  well  built,  llie  dui-al  cmatle  ia  an  Impoaing  build> 
tng,  with  a floe  park.  The  chancery-chamber,  and  other 
btdldlnn  for  the  ute  of  the  povemmeot.  St.  Lamb«rt‘a 
Church,  in  which  the  •overeigna  of  Oldenburg  are  in- 
terred, aotne  other  place*  of  worahlp,  the  obt^alnry, 
and  the  barrack*,  are  the  principal  public  ediflee*. 
It  haa  a gymna*1um,  a military  »rhoof.  and  a docai 
library  of  94.000  vol*.  ita  manufacturing  Induitry  ta 

Sktite  intignificant , but  it  haa  aome  tr^e  in  woo), 
mber,  Ac.  (Bcrgkaus.AUg,  Uinder  and  Fotkerk.^  tv. 
419—430.  ; Diet.  O^.) 

OLDHAM,  a pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and  townahip 
of  Rngland,  par.  of  Pmtwich.  hund.  Salford,  co. 
Laneaater,  near  the  aource  of  the  Irk.  and  not  fhr  from 
ItajanctloD  with  the  Medlock,  fd  m.  N.P..  Manchester, 
and  169  m.  N.  N.W.  Loudon.  Area  nf  pari.  bor.  (which 
Indude*  with  Oldham  the  towmhip*  of  Chadderton. 
Crompton,  and  Roytoo),  II.IW)  acre*.  Pop.  in  1A31, 
40.463 ; do.  of  Oldham  township,  99.3MI . The  town  ha* 
entirely  risen  since  1760,  when  It  comprised  only  about 
60  thatched  tenements ; it  now  consist*  of  many  well- 
built  atreeC*,  extending  on  the  tSdo  of  a hill  on  the  road 
from  Manchester  to  l^eeds ; and  1*  well  paced,  lighted 
with  ga*.  and  well  su(mlled  with  water.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  run*  from  B.  to  W..  and  1*  crossed  by  two 
or  three  others  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  principal 
edifleet  are  the  town-hall,  built  in  IM  0,  a small  theatre, 
the  “Terrace  Buildings.'’ romprltinga nubile  room,  mar. 
ket-hou*e,  Ac.,  and  a large  ga*  establishment.  The 
church,  which  U subordinate  to  that  of  IVettwIch,  1*  a 
modern  Gothic  structure,  completed  In  )k90.  at  a cost  of 
93,000f. : there  are  also  3 chapels-of  -ease  within  the 
town,  the  living*  of  which  are  to  the  gift  of  the  rector 
of  Preatwlch.  There  ia  a Roman  Catholic  chapel 
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It  U toleratdy  fertile,  produelog  rariout  kinds  of 
Ine*  (a  port 


18, 4«, 

com,  timber,  red  and  white 


a portion  nf  which  i* 


converted  into  braodv),  and  c<maiderable  quantities  c»f 
salt,  from  saH-pani  along  the  roast.  Chkteau  d'Oleron, 
the  cap.,  on  its  S.B.  side,  is  a fortilled  town,  with  a pop. 
of  about  9,800. 

OLl  VA,  a town  of  flpain,  prov.  Valmria,39  m.  8.8. R. 
Valencia  and  918  m.S.B.  Madrid,  built  amohithcatro- 
wise  on  the  side  of  a hill,  1|  m.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
in  a well  watered  and  produrtive  diitrtct.  Pnp.,  arc-  to 
Mifiano.  A.AA7.  It*  chief  puldic  buildings  are  9 churches, 
one  nf  vrtileh  has  a eollegiatc  estahliihmrnt,  an  hospitsC 
ancient  palace,  and  9 prison*.  Its  manufactures  are  con- 
fined to  hemp  and  Itneu  fabrics.  In  the  neixhbouring 
rirer  Molirset  are  found  Ane  eels  and  leeches,  the  Utter 
of  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
France.  {Mmamo.) 

OLIVENZA,  a town  of  Spain,  prav.  Rstremadura, 
close  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  about  6 m from 
the  left  hank  of  the  Goadiana,  14  m.  S.  8.  W.  BmUjos, 
and  911  m.  W.8.W.  Madrid.  Pop.,  acc.  to  Minano, 
10,447.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  strongly  fnrti* 
fled  : It  has  7 par.  eburehes,  7 convents  (now  arolied  to 
secHtar  uses),  I hospitals,  and  a poor-house.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  thnu^  very  Imperfectly  cultivated, 
produces  abund^  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grain,  with  pulse,  wine,  Ac.;  and  the  town  is  much  re- 
torted to  1^  traders  from  Alentejo,  wiio  come  to  ex- 
change manufkctiired  goods  for  farm  produce.  OHvenza 
was  attached  to  Portugal  till  1801,  when  it  was  reded  to 
Spain,  to  which  Itls  stJII  attached,  nocwithstaodlng  the  or. 
der  for  It*  resUtutlnn  by  the  Congreet  of  1813.  {MimamQ.) 

OLMOtZ,  atown  of  Morarla,  of  which  it  was  for- 
merly the  cap . being  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  clrc.  Olmlits,  on  the  March, 
40  m.  N.R.  Briinn.  Pop.,  in  1837  (ex.  garrison),  I2.7H2. 
It  Is  well  built,  but  the  loftiness  of  ita  buildings  daraens 
the  streets.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  Gothic  edifice,  in 
which  its  founder,  Wenceslaus  111.  of  Bohemia,  Is 
burled : some  of  the  other  churches  also  deserve  no- 


and  II  other  places  of  worship  belong  to  diffi'rent  i tire.  I'he  archbishop's  palace,  deanery,  town-hall, 
denominatltioB  of  dissenters,  among  whom  Methodists  theatre,  arsenal,  barracks,  a military  hospital,  an  hos- 
are  the  prevalUog  body : and  attached  to  the  churches  | pital  for  lying-in  women  and  orphans,  and  a large  con- 
and  rhapeli  are  numerous  Sunday-schools,  which,  in  ' ventual  cstatMishi  ' ..  ..  


...  Ishment  comprise  the  other  chief  public 

buildings.  Olmilts  Is  the  seat  of  a tmiverslty.  founded 
in  l.SH),  and  restored  in  1897.  In  1833  it  had,  In  all.  689 
students.  It  still  possesses  a tibrarv  of  about  90,000 
printed  vols.,  and  many  hundred  MSS. ; it  had  for. 
merly  a rich  library  of  Slaronlc  literature.  Init  this  was 
carried  away  by  the  Swedes,  and  lost  towards  the  end 
of  last  century.  It  has  a gymnasium,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  an  academy  of  nobles,  a military  school,  and 
numerous  Infertnr  schools,  and  Is  the  residence  of  the 

, high  military  authorities,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior 

supported  by  subscrlptioo.  The  other  public  Institutiuas  | Judicial  courts  for  the  circle.  It  has  some  manufAciuree 
consist  of  3 benerolent  societies,  a bible  and  tract  asso-  . * ..... 


1839,  furnished  religious  instruction  to  19,897  ciiiidrcn 
of  txHh  sexes.  The  town  has  a small  endowed  nammar- 
school,  and  a Urge  blue^oat  school,  founded.  In  184J7.  bv 
the  late  Mr.  Henshaw.  bat-manufacturer.  This  school, 
bowerrr,  owing  to  a long  Chancerv*  suit  respecting  the 
propert^whicb  amounted  to  4O,00Qr.,  was  not  open^  till 
183d.  The  Kbool-house  Is  at  Oldham-edge,  and  the 
establishment  supports,  clothes,  and  eilucales  110  buys. 
There  are  likewise  9 Urn  uatiunal  schools,  and  several 
Lancastrian  as  well  as  inlant-ichooU.  wholly,  or  In  part. 


of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  Ubrlcs,  earthenware, 
leather,  and  vinegar;  and  an  active  transit  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  Austrian  provs..  Prussia.  PnlarHl,  Ac., 
especially  in  cattle.  OlmUts  was  taken  by  the  Swedrs 
in  the  SO  years'  war ; and  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by 
Frederic  the  Great  In  17ri8.  Lafayette  was  conflueu 
here  in  IPM.  {Oftlerr.  Sat.  Encpc. ; Bergkans.) 

OLNEY,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Rngland,  co. 


Buckingham,  hand.  Newport,  on 
Ouse,  crossed  here  by  a bridge  of  4 
Buckingham,  and  AOm.  N.W.  L< 


•rt,  on  the  W.  side  nf  the 
f 4 an-hes,  16  m.  E.N.K. 

_ . . London.  Area  of  par. 

3,140  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,344.  The  town  consists  of 
one  long  street,  lined  with  stone  bouses.  The  church  is 
a Urge  Gothic  structure,  with  a spire  I8A  ft.  high,  seen 
from  a great  distance : the  Hying  la  a vlcanige  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  Biwtists  and 


elation,  subscription  library,  lyceum  (with  schools,  news- 
rooms, Ac.),  and  2 mechanics^  institute*. 

Oldham  owes  Ha  present  consequence  entirely  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  of  which  it  waa  early  a considerable 
seat.  Id  178A  there  were  within  the  chapelry  6 cotton 
mills : but  such  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  the 
manufacture  In  the  Interval,  that  In  1839  It  had  900  fac- 
tories, set  in  raoclon  b?  a steam-power  coual  to  9^149 
horses,  and  employing  13,991  bands.  It  haa  then,  also, 
too  hand-loom  weavers,  chiefly  of  sllka  similar  to  those 
maaufartiired  In  Manchester.  (Fhcforir  Comm.  Eep.) 
llat-maklng  (ooce  the  stapU  manufkctnre  of  Oldham)  is 
alto  very  exteniivly  carried  on,  employing  9300  hands  ; 
and  about  1.400  men  are  engaged  In  colllmee,  that  have 

beenopeneadurlngtheUstfewyearswithlnthechapeiry.  _ 

The  beds  vary  frnm  3 to  5 ft  in  thickness  ; the  coal  is  of  i indepeiMcnts  have  their  respective  places  nf  worship, 
excellent  quality,  and  fiirnisbes  the  chief  supplies  for  whkn.  as  well  as  the  church,  nave  well  attended  Sunday- 
Manchester,  Ashton.  Rochdale,  and  other  manuiacturing  schools.  Almshouses  for  necessitous  females  are  sup- 
towns,  with  which  it  U connected  by  the  Oldham  ana  ported  at  the  sole  expense  of  a benevolent  Quaker  lailr. 
Rochdale  canals,  which  Utter  also  rocnmunicate*  with  [ Lace-making  was  long  the  chief  employment  of  the 
the  Ayr  and  Calder  Navigation.  The  Manchester  and  inhahs. ; but  It  has  been  for  many  years  declining, 
l^eed*  Railway  ftasses  within  9 m.  of  Oldham,  and  a More  rceently  sllk-weavlng  and  the  manufacture  of 
branch  railway  up  to  the  town  U in  courseofcotistnictJon.  ; hosiery  were  attempted  On  a small  scale,  but  th<7  also 
Besides  the  oVllmm  Banking  Company,  it  has  branches  of ; have  been  abandoned.  OInn  derives  its  principal  cele- 
one  or  two  other  banks,  and  a savings’  bank.  7'he  af-  brlty  from  its  having  been  for  a ImgtheuM  period  the 
teir*  of  the  township  are  reguUtod  by  cnmraistlooers,  sc-  I residence  of  the  poet  Cowper : the  *'  substantial  brick- 
curding  to  an  act  passed  in  1896.  Petty  sessions  are  held  , built  house"  in  which  he  rcelded  still  siands  near  the 
twice  a meek ; ana  there  Is  a court  of  revests  for  the  re-  t centre  of  the  town,  and  the  arbour  In  which  he  studied  Is 
cuvery  of  small  debts,  once  a month.  The  Reform  Act  ' In  exccUen^reservatlon,  and  la  an  object  of  great  at- 
cooferred  on  Oldham,  for  the  first  time,  the  Important  traction.  Tne  latter  years  of  the  p<«t'i  rocUnchoIy 
privilege  of  returning  9 meras.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  existence  were  not,  however,  passed  here,  but  at  Rast 
electoral  limits  comprise  with  the  township  three  oat-  Derrham,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  rather  singular  that  though 
townships,  as  above  nMOtioned.  Registcirc  elector*.  In  ' the  vicarage  of  Olncy  be  not  worth  KHW.  a year,  it  hu 
18X1-40.  1.409.  Markets<m  Saturday : fair*  May  9d  , July  been  held  by  some  rather  dlsdnguUhed  persons,  Includ- 
8..  and  first  Wednesday  after  October  19.  (Bmtterwrik't  ing  Moses  Browne,  Scott  the  Biblical  Commentator, 
Stai.  of  l.anc.i  /foiBc's  //i*/.  qf  Lancaster } Pari.  Hep.)  . and  Newton  the  friend  of  Cowper. 

OLKRON  ( ISI.R  OF),  an  Island  off  the  W.  coast  of  ' OLONB  I'Z.  a gov.  of  European  RussU.  between  the 
France, d>'p.  (^airnte- lofcrieurr,  opposite  the  mouth  of  60ih  and  6!Hh  decs,  of  N lat.,  and  tbe  90ih  and  49d  of 
the  Charente.  Ut.  4<)'^  N.,  long  11^90'  W.,  7 m.  H.  the  R long. : having  N.  and  N.K.  the  gov.  Archangel,  8-R. 
Isle  of  Re.  and  9 m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  cnnii-  and  8.  Vologda.  Nuvgomd.  and  Petersburg,  and  W. 
neat.  Area  estimated  at  about  lUO  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  1836,  , Lake  Ladog.xiUMl  Flolaiid.  Area  (Including  l.ako  Onega) 

' F f a 


4M  OLOKON; 

Mtinutcd  at  ocarlr6a«4U0  kj.  tn.  Pup.,  in  1834.  239,000. 
The  W.  part  of  thla  iruir.  rrarmlilei  FiulaiKl,  in  being  I 
altenuUely  moODtaiuoui  and  marfhy.  or  rovered  with  | 
lake*.  Of  the  latter,  Oneu  (which  »ec)  U bjr  far  the 
largett.  Principal  rireri,  the  Onega.  i>y  which  the  lake  | 
Latclia  dbM-hargri  lt»clf  into  the  .Sea,  VuDa,  Svir,  j 

Suita,  &c.  Fur  'O  week*  in  the  year  the  mean  temp.  i«  ' 
bi'low  Fah.,  and  mercurr  anmetlmof  frwtet.  Hleak 
wlndi  are  almoit  ennatant  ; but  the  country  u tolerably  . 
healthy.  Soil  thin.  (tony,  and  not  Terr  fertile.  Except 
in  the  dittrict  of  Kargop«>l.  into  whicK  aome  Improve- 
BOenta  have  been  introduceil.  agriculture  (a  very  backward. 
The  produce  of  com.  In  waa  eatimaled  at  *i09.0U0 
cAcrtrcr/a,  a quantity  inauffli  ient  fur  the  want!  of  the 
pop.  'i'he  poaaantry  are  aupported  chiefly  on  turnip*, 
carrota.  and  other  vegetable*,  of  which  their  bread  partly 
eonaiftt,  and  no  the  produce  of  the  chaie,  flaherie*,  Ac. 
Hemp  ajMl  flax  are  firown  for  exportation  i but  the  prin- 
cipal ftource  of  wealth  couaiats  in  the  foreati,  which  are 
oi  great  extent,  thoae  belonging  to  the  crown  covering 
deciaiinea.  Pasturage  ia  not  abundant,  and  few 
cattle  art  reared.  Marble,  granite,  aerpentlne,  alabaater, 
Ac.,  are  foui^  ; and  there  are  ntinea  of  iron,  copper,  and 
even  allvrr.  though  they  are  but  little  wrought.  The 
poverty  of  the  country  oblige*  many  of  the  liihabi.  to 
emigrate  annually  Into  the  adjacent  gov*,  to  take  charge 
of  cattle,  hew  milUtone*,  Ac. ; and  in  auromer  the  num- 
ber of  abaeoiee*  ia  estimated  at  about  a third  part  of 
the  entire  pop.  Theae  circumatancea  are  houile  to  ma- 
nufacturing Indiutry ; and,  exclutive  of  the  royal  cannon 
foundry  at  Petroxavodek,  It  haa  only  a few  tanorrlea  and 
iron  forgea.  it  export*  raw  produce  to  Peteraburg  and 
Archangel ; from  which  citlea,  corn.  aalt.  apirita,  and 
colonial  and  raanufartured  goodtare  Imported.  Oloneu 
ii  under  the  aaine  millta^  Jurladlctlon  aa  Archangel.  Ita 
inhab*.  are  principally  oi  the  Cireek  church,  and  subev- 
dlnate  to  the  archbp.  of  Novgorod.  T«Kal  public  revenue 
eatimated  at  only  2hx.|  in  rumea.  {ScfmitzUr.  La  Aiuafc  i 
Puttart ,-  kuttiiind.  kc. ) 

OEOROS,  tir  OLRRf>N  (an.  Iluro).  a town  of 
France,  dcp.  DA»aet-Pyr>'n6ef,  cap.  arrnnd.,  on  the  sum-  i 
mlt  and  ileclivtty  of  a hill  bt^alde  the  Olcrun.  acroia  which  ' 
it  conimunltalc)  with  the  town  of  .Ste.  Marie  by  a lofty 
brUlge.  13  m.  S.W.  Pati.  Pop.,  tn  KW>.  r>.0.17.  It  haa  a 
court  of  primary  juriadiction.  a board  of  customs,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures  •,  with  manufacturea  of  woollen 
cloths,  yarn,  hosiery,  |va)>cr,  and  leather ; An<l  an  active 
trade  In  Freiuh  and  Si>ai(tah  wo«>l.  sheep.tkins.  JamlMiu 
de  Bityonnd-.  and  other  lAilixl  cattle,  and  tlmt>«>r. 

It  ii  the  general  depfkt  fur  the  Umber  of  the  Pyrriieva 
destined  for  the  dockyard  of  Bayonne. 

OI.OT.  atown  of  .Spain,  In  (.'.itahmia.  near  the  imall 
river  Flurii.  ;‘>3iij.  N.N.F..  Barcelona;  lot.  4‘i°  11'  N.  ; 
long.  2^  4.^'  K.  pop.  arc.  to  MiS.ino.  I3,H4.^.  It  la 
tolerably  well  built  on  level  ground,  at  the  ftJOt  of  a range 
of  Tfileanir  hills,  and  haa  leveral  aqtiarca  and  alrerta 
adorned  with  fuuiitaina;  Ita  public  biiildingi  conaiat 
of  two  par.  churcliea,  cavalry  iMirracks,  and  on  huapltal. 
It  has  considerable  manufacturea  of  cotton-clutha  and 
woollen  raps,  w ith  extensive  taimeriea  and  aoap-factoriea, 
and  aome  |iaper-inilU.  Well  attended  marketa  are  held 
twice  a we('k  ; and  OInt  ia  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towna  of  Catalonia.  Ita  neighbourhood  is  peculiarly 
intbreaiing  to  groingiata.  on  account  of  the  extinct  vol- 
canos with  which  it  abounds,  scattered  over  a tract 
measuring  about  l.'Sm.from  N.  tr>  S.,  and  about  G m.  from 
E.to  W.  Mr.  Lyell.who  visited  it  In  1030,  *aya,  “ There 
are  alM»ut  14  distinct  rones  with  craters  In  the  vicinity  of 
Oloi : and  the  largest,  rolled  Santa  Margarita,  la  435  ft. 
deep,  and  oIhiuI  a mile  in  rlrcuinferencc.  Tlu**r  volcanic 
rtx-ks.  Also,  have  often  a cavernous  structure;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  same  hill,  adjoining  the  town,  arc  the  mouth* 
of  about  12  suliterranetms  caverns,  here  called  hujadort. 
In  1421  the  whole  of  Olot,  cxcefit  a single  house,  waa 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ; but  thii  calamity  may, 
perhaps,  be  aarribed  more  in  the  cavernous  nature  of  the 
■ubjocent  rocks  than  to  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the 
movement*  on  that  spot  ; for  C.xtaloiiia  ia  beyond  the 
line  of  those  F.urnpeon  earth«iuakes  which  h.vve  within 
the  period  of  hiaturv  destroyed  towns  throughout  ex- 
tenaive  .-vreoa.”  ( ; /jrc/rj  (»Vc7f'gy.  iv.  4x— 49. ) 

OMKR  ( 8T  ).  a strongly  fortified  towji  of  France,  dtp. 
Pas  de  Calais,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aa.  and  at  the  union 
of  several  great  rotwla,  4h  m.  V.W.  .\rras.  and  29  m.  F.. 
by  N.  Boulogne.  I.,at.  44'  4G"  N.  ; long.  2®2A'  IS"  R. 
Pop.,  in  183G.  IH.7<*9.  It  la  partly  built  00  a hill,  but 
priiKipolly  In  the  low  and  marshy  plain  at  its  foot.  The 
clrc.  of  its  rani|>arta  Is  about  24  m. ; Iteyond  its  moaU 
and  glacis  are  several  strong  and  extensive  outworks  t 
and  from  the  town  l)eing  half  aurr«>unded  by  marshes, 
the  gn-oler  part  of  It*  vicinity  may  be  readily  l.xid  under 
wiUer.  Its  «treets  are  broad  and  regular,  but  being  lined 
yeocrwlly  with  mean  li>oking  bmise*  of  yellow  hnek,  it 
nos  a dull  appc.irarre  It  Is,  howet  er.  well  furnished  « ttb 
pntdic  f<KirUAins.  The  cathedral  of  Notre- Dame,  an  edifice 
s ompletixl  tnwards  the  middle  of  the  |.Hh  century.  I*  of 
Gothic  archilocUiro,  oj:d  ,373  ft  in  length  intcriuiliy.  In  it 


ONTAUIO  (LAKC). 

are  several  eoloosal  statues,  a fine  palming  by  Reuben*, 
the  (ninb  uf  St.  Otiier,  ■ superior  organ.  Ac.  1 he  abbey  01 
St-  Berttii,  in  which  Use  last  of  the  Meruvlngiao  kings 
died,  was  destroyed  durinf  the  ohrenxy  of  the  Revrv 
lutlon,  and  only  some  ruins  of  its  church  exist.  Tlse 
colinre.  formerly  the  Jesuit’s  church  ; the  militarr  bos- 
plUU,  ot-rupying  the  building  formerly  a seminary  fur 
the  English  and  Irish  Horn.  Catholic  clergy ; the  town- 
hall,  arsenal,  and  powder  magasiues.  several  hospital* 
and  prisons,  the  theatre,  and  some  convents,  are  the 
other  principal  public  bulkiliigs.  The  ramparU  art 
planted  with  elms,  and  form  fine  promenades ; as  do  the 
banks  of  the  canal  of  Nmif  Fos-^,  w hich  connects  Sc. 
Omer  with  Aire,  and  the  Aa  with  the  Lys.  li  is  the 
seat  of  A sub- prefecture;  and  has  court* of  primary  jurls- 
dlctloo  and  commerce,  a cbamlter  of  manufacture*,  a 
communal  college,  and  a public  library  of  IG.'UOtnls. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  cloCJ)*, 
woollen  rarn.  Uce.  basket-work.  fishlng-neU,  soap,, 
starch,  glue,  tobacco-pipes,  Ac. ; it  ho*  also  many  dti- 
tllleries,  breweries,  ps^r-mlllt,  and  tanneries,  and  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oils,  flax,  coal,  Ac.  Beyund 
the  walls  are  8 suburbs,  the  inhabs.  of  which  are  prin- 
cipalJy  gardenera  Near  the  town  It  a lake,  on  which 
are  some  curious  floating  islands,  held  together  priu. 
cipoliy  by  the  trees  whira  trow  on  them,  aud  affording 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  towrn  waa  originally  called  Sitblu ; it  look  Its 
present  name  frotn  St.  Omer.  who  foundnl  Its  cathedral 
about  64A.  It  was  walled  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century  ; 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Bur- 
fundiaus  and  French,  to  whom  It  finally  fell  in  IC77. 
(/ftup>,  art.  Pat  de  CaUtit  i Diet.  Gt'og.) 

ONATK.  atown  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov.  Gulpuscoo. 
8Mm.  R.S.R.  Bilbao,  and  194m.  K. N R.  Madrid.  Pop., 
acc.  to  Mlflano,  12.000.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a hill  in 
the  valley  uflts  own  name,  and  Is  well  built  with  regul.ir 
streets,  most  ofthem  terminating  in  a large  square,  wlilch 
has  a remarkably  fine  town-hall,  a par.  church,  with  a 
tower  IliOft.  high,  and  a large  building  with  a Defric 
portico,  furmcrly  used  os  a convent  of  Jesuits  : In  the 
centre  of  the  square  la  an  elaborately  ornamented  foun- 
tain. There  are  two  other  par.  churchee,  and  aorral 
deserted  mnvent*.  a well  supported  hospital,  and  a col- 
lege of  haiidfome  architecture,  attended  by  betw  een  1N3 
and  200  studenla.  Iron  is  extensively  wrought  in  (he 
ncighhouring  mouutalni,  and  within  tne  towm  are  Iron- 
foundries,  natl-fartorie*.  Ac.  The  late  civil  war.  how- 
ever. which  chiefly  raged  in  the  Baaq^iir  provi.,  gave  a 
great  shuck  to  iu  Industry,  from  whlt^  it  is  only  slowly 
recovering.  The  lurroundlng  district  1*  extremely  pro. 
ducilve,  and  has  numerous  mineral  springs  and  quarries 
ofiaip«-r  and  limettoiie.  (See  Bim'ay.) 

' US'RG.\  (LAKE),  a considerable  lake  of  Russia  be- 
' ing  next  to  that  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  la  Europe.  In  the 
centre  of  the  rov.  of  Olonets,  Iwtween  lat.  Gl^  nn*  and 
; 62°  . Vr  N..  and  long  310 afK and 30^  90' E.  i^ngth.N  ’.V, 
'to  8.  R..  130  m.;  breadth  varying  from  30  to  4.^m, 
Area  variotisly  eattnvated  at  from  3,300  to  4,300  *q.  tn. 
It  receive*  numerous  river*,  and  at  Its  S.W.  extremity 
discharge*  Itself  into  the  loUie  I-adoga  by  the  Svir.  Its 
thorra,  which  are  generally  rocky,  present  aeveral  d<Hp 
bays  a^  gulpha  ; and  there  are  numerous  lilaiid*  near 
Its  N.  extremity.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  hr  sxml- 
bauks.  but  It  lth>ss  subject  to  storms  than  Lake  1 Jiduga. 
Principal  towns  on  Its  banks,  Petrossvodsk  and  Povicn- 
ets.  (ficknitxler.  La  Rustie  ; Pouart ; ^ ) 

ONTARIO  (LAKE),  the  smallest  and  most  easterly 
' of  the  five  great  lake*  of  N . America.  In  the  St.  Laurence 
basin,  partly  belonging  to  Canada,  and  partiv  to  the 
Stale  of  New  York  ( U.  Stale*);  l*etween  lat.  P.-'  and 
41^  N.,  and  the  76th  and  ^h  degs.  of  W.  long.  It  i«  of 
an  elongated  oval  shape;  length,  W.  to  K.,  172m.; 
greale*!  breadth,  about  Us  centre,  nearly  60  m.  .Area, 
estimated  by  Darby  at  3,400  m.  Its  surface-level  it  about 
3:M  ft  Ndow  that  of  Lake  Krie,  and  231  R.  abote  the 
tide-level  In  the  St.  Laurence.  Ita  de|Kh  Is  said  by  1 hiri^y 
to  average  490  ft.  ; but  in  some  places  It  is  upward*  of 
GtiOft.  In  d<‘pth  (5/reciaao«i):  and  it  is  navigable  through- 
out Its  whole  extent  for  vessels  of  the  largest  lire.  The 
St.  Laurence,  (under  the  name  of  the  Niagara  river), 
enters  it  near  its  S.W.,  and  leave*  it  at  its  N.K.  extre- 
mily.  whcTe  it  la  much  encumbered  with  small  island*. 

I I,ake  Ontario  has  many  good  harbour* ; and  as  It 
never  frveses.  except  at  the  sides,  where  the  water  is 
shallow,  its  navigation  is  nut  Interrupted  like  that  of 
Lake  Erl*.  It  ia,  however,  subject  to  violent  atornts 
and  heavy  swells.  Its  banks  are  in  general  level,  and 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  though  now  varicgatetl  with 
partial  and  increasing  cultivation.  Toronto.  Kingston, 
Newcastle,  and  Niagariu  arc  the  principal  towns  on 
the  Britisb  aide  (see  Toionto,  Ac.);  and  Oswegn. 
Genessee,  and  Sackett’s  Harbour,  on  the  Ameriran 
aide.  This  lake  receive*  numerous  rivers,  including  the 
I Trent  and  Huml»er  on  its  N.,  and  the  Black  River  and 
I Genessee  on  its  E.  and  8.  shores.  It  communirntet  by 
I the  lasi-n.^.med  river,  and  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  wiin 
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Ilie  F.rio  CmiaI.  and  rontoqticrnttr  with  the  Hmlmn  an<l 
K.  York  ; thr  NUfira  Kivt*r  and  the  Wellanii  Canal,  at 
ita  S.K.  eatrimilcy,  unites  it  with  Lake  Krie.  and  the 
KiileHU  Caual  mimecla  it  with  the  St.  I#awrence  below 
Montreal.  Knmrroua  saiiltipr  vt'tteU  and  ateamen  of 
larite  me  narifrate  this  lake,  whh  h U theientreof  an 
exteiialve  ctmnnrrce  ; aa  to  which  aec  0<(W»G«»,  Toronto, 
&C-  (Z^urfrw'a  ,Vrir  York  Gax.  } ^V/ecN-natm'a  tVe/'/ 
mrering  of  .v  Am--rii:n,  .V),) 

ONtkN  IKN  J'K  (an.  fVii/enirw/e),  a town  of  Spain. 
pruT.  Vaimeia.  on  the  CUrlano  (a  tHb.  nf  the  Jucar). 
rroaaed  here  by  a baiidsume  atone  bridge,  3.S  m.  N.  by  W. 
AlU'Mutc,  and  47  01.  S.  S-  NV.  Valencia.  Pop.,  acc.  to 
Mlflano,  I7,(KX).  It  It  tolerably  well  built,  with  a 0ne 
mitral  aqu4rr,  and  acreral  wide  though  steep  streets  ; its 
prlm'i|Ml  public  buildings  being  three  par.  churches,  five 
decayt^  convents,  an  hospital  and  collego  now  partly  In 
ruina.  It  Is  a place  of  roniiderable  Indttstry.  rhlefly  ex> 
erted  in  weaving  linens  and  woollen  fabrics ; tiesldea 
which  there  are  several  fulling,  corn,  oil,  and  paper- 
mllla.  ill  the  neiehbourhood  is  an  extensive  Aiacr/n.  or 
Irrigated  tract,  which  is  very  productire.  A great  fair  Is 
held  here  lu  Sovenilier. 

OOt  II.  a town  of  N.W.  Hlndnstan.  prov.  MonItan, 
ntjaliahip  of  nhawiil|K>or.  in  a fertile  plain  4 m.  P..  the 
Cheiiah  ,an.  AcninftS,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Garra, 
or  united  Sutlije  and  Beat ; lat.  29®  1 1'  N..  long.  70^  Hf 
K.  Pop.  an.OUO.  ? “ It  is  formed  of  three  distinct  Uiwns, 
a few  iiundred  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and  each  has 
been  encnmpasa«*d  by  a wall  of  brick,  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
a mean  place : the  streets  are  narrow,  and  covered  with 
mats  as  a protection  from  the  sun.  It  is  highly  rele> 
brati’d  in  the  surrounding  countries  for  the  tombs  of  two 
Saints  of  Bokhara  and  Ba^aiL  These  are  handsome 
edidrei,  about  years  old  ; but  an  inundation  of  the 
Aretines.  some  years  bark,  swept  away  one  half  of  the 
priticipal  tumb,  with  a part  of  the  town.’*  (fame’s  Trao. 
to  H-ikkara,kt.^  1.  79 — Ac.)  Ooch  is  tMilt  on  an  ele> 
vat»d  mound  of  clay,  apparently  eomitosed  of  the  debris 
of  former  houses,  it  being  a place  of  nigh  antiquity. 

OOJKIN  (Hindoo  or  A^anti,  the  Oxnse  of 

l^lemy  and  the  Perlplus),  acity  of  Crnlral  India,  proe. 
Molwah.  and  the  former  cap.  of  Scindla's  dom.,  on  the 
Nprah,  a trlhuiarr  of  the  Chumbul.  S4  m.  N.  by  W. 
Indore,  nnd  I .fl&H  rt,  above  the  sea  ; lal.  23®  11'  N..  long. 

51 ' F-.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form.  ab<*ut  6 m.  In  circuit, 
and  fortifled  with  a stone  wall  and  towers.  Within  this 
•pare  K some  waste  ground,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  is  thickly  covered  with  buildings  and  very  poptn 
loui.  The  streets  are  broad,  airy.  pav^.  and  clean ; the 
hcKises  of  brick  or  wood,  and  tiled  or  terraced.  Four 
mosques,  somemausolcums.Sctndia’t  palace,  anexteniire 
and  coniino«iious  edlBce,  but  without  any  claim  to  mag- 
nlAv'ence,  an  ancient  Hindoo  gale,  and  some  Hindoo  pa- 
^•das.  are  the  pHiicfpal  public  Lillees.  In  a temple  to 
Mahadro  is  an  extraordinary  sculptured  Image  of  the 
IkiII  Nuiidi.  The  pop.  of  O'Jein  includes  a great  many 
Mohamroi'dans,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  trade.  The 
lmi>orts  are  principally  fine  white  cloths,  turbans,  and 
dyed  goods  ; Kurnpean  and  Chinese  produce  flrnm  Surat  \ 
sMalcFtida,  Ac.  from  Sinde ; cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium 
and  other  drugs,  are  exported,  and  dlaroondi  la  transit 
from  Ruiidlerund  to  Surat. 

Ancient  Oojein,  which  stood  about  I m.  northward, 
was  destroyed  at  an  uncertain  period  bv  some  physical 
catastrophe.  On  digging  to  a depth  of  15  or  IS  ft.,  Mrk 
Walls,  stone  pillars,  and  other  antlqultief  have  been 
discovered,  frequently  in  good  preservation.  AdJoia> 
Ing  these  subterraneous  ruins,  is  what  has  been  called 
the  Cave  of  Bhlrtery,  a palace  now  In  grent  part  bu- 
ried br  an  accumuiatloo  of  the  surrounding  earth,  but 
of  which  many  portions  remain  entire.  Indiidlng  a long 
gallery,  supported  by  pillars  curiously  embellished  with 
figures  in  relief.  Rlsewhere  arotind  Oojein,  there  are 
various  temples,  Ac.  worthy  of  notice  i and  about  4 m. 
N.  Is  an  elegant  summer  palace,  cooled  by  artificial  cas- 
cades, built  in  the  16th  century,  and  but  little  injur^ 
by  time.  (ForAcs.  Hmmter,  Ac.,  As  Mod.  Tniv.,  x.  2)0— 
SA. : S.  /.  Gax.) 

OO^TEKHOUT.  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Rra- 
bant,  arrund.  Breda,  cap-canton,  5m.  N.R.  Breda.  Pop. 
about  6jna  It  has  numerous  potteries  and  brick-kilns, 
and  is  tlie  seat  of  three  large  annual  fairs,  at  each  of 
which  the  sale  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  shoes,  Ac., 
Is  estimated  to  amount  to  40,000  llorina 

OPORTO,  nr  PORTO,  an  Important  commercial  city 
and  soa-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  H.  bank  of  the  Dnuro, 
about  *im.  from  iu  mouth.  174  m.  N.  by  K.  I.isbon, 
lat  4|0  icr  30"  N..  long.  H®  87'  Ifi"  W.  Pop.,  In  IW. 
including  V Ulanova  and  Gaya,  on  the  opposite  side  the 
river,  no.OOO.  The  town  has  4 suburbs,  which,  with  the 
city  itself,  cover  an  area  of  about  3 sq.  m.  It  is  built 
arophitheatre-wUe,  partly  on  the  sides  and  tups  of  *J 
hlllt.  hut  imrtly  also  ou  a plain  near  the  river,  from 
which  It  hat  a strikingly  beautiful  appear,anc>*.  A wall, 
fianked  at  Intervals.wlth  towers, encircles  thetown. which 
Is  further  proteeted  by  a ibet ; but  these  (<>rti6c4Xluns 
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have  not  Wn  kept  lu  good  repair,  owing  to  the  city 
being  naturally  S4N  lire  against  mi  attrirk  hy  sea,ao<1  one  on 
the  land  side  not  lieing  appreheiidi'iL  An  elevated  quay 
extends  the  whole  Irtish  of  llic  town  : it  has  on  one  side  a 
row  nf  houses,  and  on  the  other  a strong  stone  wall,  w ith 
rings,  booms.  Ac.  for  securing  vessels  during  the  heavy 
swells  of  the  lirer.  It  Is  generali)r  well  built,  the  houses 
are  all  white-washed,  and  though  It  has  many  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  it  is  said  to  l>e  (which,  however,  is 
uo  great  recommendation)  the  cleanest  and  most 
agreeable  town  In  Portugal.  From  the  quay  rises  a 
' broail  well-[iaved  street,  flogged  oo  both  sides,  and  lead- 
ing to  two  cross  Streets  of  equally  fine  proportions  ; but 
the  strt'cts  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  mostly  irrc>gular, 
contracted,  steep,  and  dirty.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  ri  y 
the  houses,  which  overhang  the  side  of  the  river,  are 
built  oil  so  steep  an  arclivity  as  to  be  accessible  only  by 
ste]tt  rut  out  of  tiie  rock.  On  the  siimrnltt^lhe  Mils 
are  several  fine  broad  streets,  lined  with  good  houses, 
with  gardens  attached,  occupied  by  some  of  the  prlnrlpal 
merchants.  UmfIo  has  several  squares,  the  l^ge»t  of 
which  are  the  Proca  da  Coaiiitutton  and  the  Campo  da 
Cvrrtaria,  lined  with  three  rows  of  trees,  and  mucii  fre- 
quented as  a public  promenade.  There  are  9 parish 
rhim'hea,  and  a great  many  other  churches  and  chapels. 
The  cathedr,al,  hoilt  In  1105,  Is  a large  and  fine,  though 
rather  heavy  cdifii'e  : the  church,  dot  CUrifot,  has  the 
highest  steeple  in  Portugal,  except  that  of  Mafra : the 
rest  exhibit  no  features  worth  notice.  There  are  also 
17  convents,  now  luckily  unoccupinl,  or  applied  to  se- 
cular uses.  The  other  nubile  ealflces  comprise  a mo- 
deni-built  episcopal  palace,  a lown.ball  itenado  da 
Comarca)t  court-house,  with  attached  pris  ms,  ru}a| 
hospital,  catapia,  or  pawnbroking  cstabllshroent.  ami 
a very  pretty  theatre,  with  extensive  warehouses  l»e« 
longing  both  to  the  Oporto  company  and  the  British 
merchants.  The  FngMsIi  factory  is  a haiwlsorae  building, 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  eompriilng  reading- 
rooms.  ball-rooms,  Ac.,  and  a residence  for  the  British 
consul.  Oporto  has  several  establishments  for  public 
Instruction, the  principal  of  which  are  the  .Acadimiyof  na* 
vigatlon  and  commerce,  the  school  of  mctlldnc  and  sur- 
gery attached  to  the  hospital  dc/n  Mitfrirordia,  the  epis- 
copal seminary,  school  for  foundlings,  and  4 colleges,  with 
numerous  schools  for  primary  and  higher  Instruction. 
It  has  a large  tobacco  factnrv.  a snap.lvoiling  e*lAtiUsh. 
ment,  with  roperies,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of  c<aton, 
•ilk.  linen,  and  wool  : besides  whkh  there  are  ship- 
building  yards  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  mrr- 
chant-vciscls  ; but  in  none  of  these  ritnbllshmcnts  it 
there  any  great  display  of  activity.  The  hartmur  w ithin 
the  bar.  H.TOS*  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  can  only  bo 
entered,  at  lea«t  by  vesvcls  of  rotisldf’rable  burden,  at 
high  water ; and  it  is  rarely  practicable  at  any  period  of 
the  tiiie  for  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  16  ft.  On 
the  N.  side  the  entrance  Is  the  castle  of  .St.  Juao  de 
Fox.  near  which,  on  high  ground,  is  a lighthouse,  with 
a fixed  light.  The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from 
10  to  (t,  and  of  neaps  fr^  6 to  H ft  The  bar  being 
liable,  from  the  action  of  the  tides,  and  from  sudden 
swellings  and  yVrsAcr  In  (he  river,  to  perpetual  alter- 
ations, should  never  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  without 
a ^lot. 

The  swelling*  nr  frrsAr#,  now  alluded  to.  most  com- 
monly occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused  by  heavy  rains, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The 
rise  at  such  time*  often  amount*  to  40  ft.  i and  the 
rapidity  and  strength  of  the  current  are  so  great  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  anchors  In  the  stream. 
Fortunately,  a fresh  never  occurs  without  timely  warn- 
log.  and  it  Is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a cable 
made  fast  to  stone-pillars  erected  on  the  quay  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  oppocite  tide  of  the  river,  but  con- 
nected by  a bridn  of  boatt,  are  the  townt  of  Gaya  and 
Vlllanova,  whicn  may  be  considered  at  suburbs  of 
Oporto.  The  former  of  these  It  said  to  oernny  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cala:  more  eastward  is  Vliiannvo, 
Inhabited  chlefiy  by  coopers,  porters,  and  other  labour- 
er*, employed  by  the  merchants ; and  between  these 
townt  are  immense  vaults  or  warehouse*  for  storing 
wine  previously  to  Its  shipment 

Commerce.  — Owing  to  her  situation  on  the  Douro, 
which  is  navigable  partly  by  barges  and  {wrtly  by  boata 
about  100  m.  Inland,  Oporto  Is  the  emporium  of  a large 
portioo  of  PortQgal,  and  enjovs  a pretty  extensive  com- 
merce. The  famous  and  well-known  red  wine  called 
Port  1*  produced  on  the  hanks  of  the  Douro,  abmtt  50  m, 
above  Oporto,  and  has  derived  Its  name  from  Us  being 
exclusively  shipped  at  this  cUr.  The  exports  of  port, 
whkh  Is  the  great  article  of  trade,  have  varied  dviring  iho 
last  10  years  from  about  16,-500  to  above  40.000  plp«.  F-n- 
gland  is  by  Car  the  largest  consumer  of  (K>rt.  The  high 
discriminating  duties  on  French  wine,  lm|Kued  In  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  originally  introduced  port  Into  tho 
British  markets,  and  gave  it  a preference,  to*  which, 
though  an  exrelleiit  wine.  It  had  no  natural  claim  : (bis 
preference  first  generated,  and  Its  long  contliinaDce  ha* 
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^Dce  to  coaflrmMl.the  U«te  for  port  amoof  th«  great  liulk 
of  the  population,  that  it  bids  ulr  to  malntaioTu  a*ccn- 
dancv  lu  an  aftrr-dlnner  wine,  iK>t«tth*tanding  the  late 
et)uaIi»ation  of  the  dut>oi.  In  1H40,  for  example,  S.RGa,AS4 
nIU.  port  were  entered  for  coniumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  whereas  the  entire  entries  of  French  winet 
during  the  Mune  year,  including  champagne,  claret.  mu> 
teme,  Ac.  amounted  to  only  541.441  galls.  I At  an 
average  of  the  three  years  enoing  with  I MO,  the  ship- 
ments of  port  wine  fnan  Oporto  f«>r  England  were 
pipes  a year.  Next  to  England,  Brasil,  the  U.  States  of 
America,  and  Hamburg,  arc  the  principal  importers  nf 
port.  The  other  ancles  of  export  from  Oporto  are  oil, 
oranges,  and  ocher  frxdts } wool,  refined  sugar,  cream  of 
tartar,  shumae.  leather,  cork.  Ac.  The  imports  are 
sugar,  coth*.  and  other  colonial  products,  principally 
from  Brasil ; com,  nee,  beef,  salt  fish,  and  other  artieW 
of  provision  ; cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin 
plates,  Ac  ^<xn  Englaiul : bemp,  flax,  and  deals  from 
Ibe  Baltic,  Ac.  Sul^otocd  is  a 

ATsrxMiier  of  the  Shipments  of  Fort  from  Oporto  during 
each  of  the  Three  Years  endli»  with  1S40,  specifying 
the  Quantity  shipped  for  each  Country. 
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The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  end  fog^  in  winter, 
less  from  the  ylcinltr  of  the  Atlantic  than  from  Its  po- 
sition in  the  midst  oi  woods  and  mtiunUins.  The  cold  Is 
severe  for  the  latitude,  (hough  It  seldom  freeses;  aitd  in 
summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  would  be  intense. 
If  not  moderated  ^ winds  blowing  rrgularlr  from  the  B. 
In  the  morning,  S.  at  noon,  and  W.  at  night.  The  soil 
Id  the  vicinity  Is  not  fertile,  nor  it  Oporto  supplied  with 
provisions  from  its  own  ImroedUte  neighbourhood  ; but 
there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasant  garden*,  produrinv, 
according  to  their  exposure  or  elevation,  the  fruits  of  N. 
or  8.  Europe.  The  neighbouring  mountains  exhibit 
many  traces  of  metallic  ores ; aikd  along  the  S.  bank  of 
the  river  are  veins  of  copper  and  beds  of  coal.  (Dai~  . 
rympU'i  TVeer/s  in  ForfstgoA  I3t>.-128.)  j 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
carls Portugal,  till  Alphonto  I.,  In  1174,  wretted  l«isbon 
from  the  Almoraves,  arm  made  it  the  permanent  cap.  of 
his  kingdom.  The  city  reetdved  many  Important  prlvl-  , 
leges  from  John  11.  at  the  ctoee  of  the  l.ith  century  ; 
but  most  of  them  were  withdrawn.  In  consequence  of  an 
Insurrection  of  Its  inhabitants  in  17&7.  In  IIMXN  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who  retalnetl  it  till  1W9, 
wbeii  the  British  crossed  tlie  Douro,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat.  It  afterwards  became,  in  1831.3S,  the  scene  of 
an  obstinate  and  long-prntmctt'd  conflict  between  the 
late  l>un  Pedro  and  his  brother  Miguel.  The  siege  of 
Oporto  lasted  upwards  of  a year,  during  which  a const-  | 
derabic  portion  of  the  town  was  batter^  down  by  l>on 
Pedro’s  artillerr,  a great  deal  of  property  was  waatonly 
destroyed  by  Miguel’s  troop*,  many  of  the  vine-stores 
were  mown  up,  and  several  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 
were  ruined  by  theannihllalioa  of  all  trade.  {Dairympie’i 
PartMMol  } BiUbi,  Euai  Slat.  4t  Partugai  ; Diet.  Uivg.  t 
Mod.  Trao.) 

OPPRLn  (Slav.  Oppo/iV),  a town  nf  Pruulan  Sllesta, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ  Oppido.  on  the  Oder,  ,M  m.  S.R. 
Breslau.  Pop.,  In  lUM.  G.HSI.  It  is  walled,  and  has.  In 
general,  lofty  and  massive  hotiscs,  with  an  old  Gothic 
cathetlraJ.  several  other  K.  (’alhnllc  and  Protestant 
churches,  various  schools,  a royal  salt  nnagaxine,  and 
several  good  hotels.  It  Is  the  scat  of  government  for 
the  regency,  of  a board  of  taxation,  a municipal  tribunal, 
Ac. ; and  has  a gymnasium  and  a society  for  the  promts 
tlon  of  the  public  good.  { I'on  Zrrttilt  : BrrgAosu.) 

OFPIDO.  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom . prov. 
Calabria  Ultra,  rap.  cant,  on  a hill  rloite  to  Mount  As- 
i^nonta.  and  14  m.  K.E.  Reggio.  Pop.  about  H.OOO. 
The  old  town  of  Oppldo,  suppo^  by  Cluverius  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  Mnmertimm,  was  utterly 
ruined  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1749.  The  modem 
town,  which  is  also  a bishop's  see,  was  built  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  funner. 

Oppldo  Is  the  name  of  anotlier  Neapolitan  town,  prov. 
Basilicata.  13  m.  N.R.  Potensa.  Pop.  &,0b0.  (Cnsvcjs's 
Tbwr,  lie.  pp.  Z71V-76.) 

ORANGE  (an.  Arausio),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Yau- 
cliise,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Heyne,  a trlbutarr  of  tbe 
Rbow.  lo  a Ane  plain  about  A ro.  E.  tbe  latter  river,  and 
13  m.  N.  Avignoo.  Pop.  lo  Ht36,  It  has  K*vefal 
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par.  churches,  a Protestant  church,  a oommtmal  oollef*. 
hospital,  Ac.,  and  many  good  private  bouses  and  public 
; fountains  ; but  the  widest  thoroughfare  being  only  12  i*r 
IS  ft.  arroM,  scarcely  any  vehicles  enter  Its  streets ; a^ 
the  road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  instead  of 
through,  goes  round  the  town.  It  has  maniiCactures  of 
bandkerchirfr,  coloured  linens  called  tm'ics  d'Ormngf, 
serge  and  silk  twist. 

Orange  is  Indebted  for  Hs  celebrity  to  Us  Roman  anti- 
quities. The  principal  of  these  is  a splendid  triumphal 
arch,  situated  a short  way  out  of  tbe  town.  It  has  been 
con)ectured  that  this  structure  was  erected  by  Marius ; 
but  from  Its  profusion  of  ornament  It  would  seem  lo  date 
from  a much  later  period  ; and.  arcordlug  to  Woods.  U 
probably  not  prior  to  tbe  age  of  Hadrian.  U.*tUr$qfmu 
ArtkiUtt,  1.  I4fl ) lo  many  of  Its  details  U presents  move 
of  the  firerian  than  the  Roman  stylo  of  architecture; 
but  from  the  absence  of  any  inscrlpilon,  Us  date  is  wholly 
conjectural.  It  is  about  (*4  It.  In  length  ai»d  breadth,  ai»d 
{ rather  more  in  height.  It  has  3 arched  passsgea,  the 
central  and  largest  of  which  Is  2n|  ft.  In  oelgbt.  The 
archways  are  flanked  by  Butod  Corinthian  columns,  m)d 
the  whole  structure  Is  profusely  covered  with  groups  of 
I figures  and  other  sculptured  omameuts.  This  moou- 
ment  was  a good  deal  Injured  In  the  middle  ages,  from 
having  been  converted  into  a fortress;  but  it  Is,  noU 
withstanding,  In  a state  of  tolerable  preservation ; and 
' of  late  years  it  bas  been  repaired,  anu  surrounded  ^ a 
palisade.  Extensive  remains  of  a theatre,  and  the  tracaa 
. of  several  other  Roman  buildings,  also  exist  here- 

Orange  was  tong  the  cap.  of  a small  prinripallly  of 
the  same  name  thM  gave  the  title  of  Orange  to  the 
family  which  now  occupies  the  thrones  of  Hmland  and 
Nassau.  Tbe  king  of  Holland,  however,  retains  merely 
tbe  title  of  Prince  of  Orange : the  town  and  principality 
having  been  ceded  to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of 
UtreebC.  Tbe  principality.  12  m.  In  length  by  9 m.  in 
breadth,  is  very  productive  of  wine.  oil.  sMfroo.  madder, 
fruits,  and  aromatic  plants  ; Its  Inhahs.  are  distinguished 
Wthrir  industrious  habits.  {Hugo;  Guide du  Foe^nrr/ 
Froumrd,  Tabtram  de  Sitmei,  Ac.;  Arumdt  Ared'urmmge  ; 

I OREbRO,  or  (EREBRO,  a town  of  Sweden,  lo  the 
centre  of  the  country,  can.  Ian.  Orrbro,  at  tbe  W.  ex- 
treroity  of  the  lake  Hjelmar,  100  m.  W.  Stockholm, 
Ut  fiO*  17' ly'.long.  l.W  bVAr  E.  Pop..  In  1«6.  4,139. 
**  The  bouses  are  built  chiefly  of  would,  not  merely  of 
logs  clumsily  put  tOMther,  as  u the  rase  in  Russia.  b«it 
of  logs  covered  wUn  boards  neatly  finished,  the  work- 
mansnip  of  w hii  h would  not  disgrace  the  tools  of  any  of 
uur  Kiigllsh  raruenters.  Their  exterior  planking  Is  In- 
variably painted  a deep  red  colour,  with  white  doors  ami 
window-rramcf.  The  roofs  are  geiterally  covrreri  with 
turf;  but  ttiere  are  several  well-built  brick  houses  stuc- 
coed white."  (Portotr's  Bectirs.  m tbe  S.  qf  Europe. 
KiX.)  .Streets  wide  and  clean,  and  some  of  them  are 
paved  with  granite.  Is  the  prioctpal  church  is  a mi>- 
Qument  in  honour  of  Englehardt.  From  Its  central 
position,  Orebrn  becomes  sometimes  the  seat  of  the 
Bwedlsh  diet.  The  inhabs.  manufacture  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  Ac.,  and  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  Stock- 
holm,  by  tbe  lake  Hjelmar.  the  canal  of  Arboga,  and  the 
lake  Mvlar.  The  (own  also  is  an  entrepot  for  tbe  iron 
of  the  interior.  {Stein't  Houd-boob  ; Berreie.  4'*- 1 
OREL,  a central  prov.  of  European  Russia,  to  the  B. 
of  Kalouga and  Tula.  Area,  injWiM.m.  Pop..  I.3G6.UOO. 
Surface  undulatiug;  soil,  extremely  rich  and  fertile. 
Priocipal  rivers,  Desna,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnlrpr  ; 
.Sosna,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Don ; ai»d  Oka.  an  affluent  of 
the  Wolga.  Forests  very  extensive  ; occupying  nearly  a 
third  part  of  the  surface.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
ch'peudenre  of  the  inbabt.  ; and  owing  to  the  excellence 
of  (he  soil,  the  return,  notwithstanding  the  bad  hus- 
I bandrr.  Is  frequently  7.  and  sometimes  10  times  the  iced. 

[ Manufactures  have  made  little  progress  but  distilleries 
I are  numerous.  Instruccion  very  ilvfective  ; there  being 
' in  the  entire  government,  in  lu2,  only  39  scbools,  and 
4,266  scholars.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about 
I lO.AOn.i'on  roubles,  of  which  the  spirit  and  beer  duties 
I yield  G.336,663  roubles  I (ScAtssfxAr,  La  Awssic,  8C..346-, 

I *c.) 

OatL,  a city  of  Eun^an  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  the  Oka,  wliere  it  receives  the  Orlyk  ; lat.  W* 
S7'  N.,  long.  8-S®  .S7'  14"  R.  Pop.,  aroordiog  lo  tho 

ofllcial  accounts,  in  I4J0,  31,466  ; having  been  only  90,0U0 
in  1830.  This  rapid  increase  is  owing  to  its  favouraUo 
situation  for  commerce,  in  the  centre  of  a rich  country, 
on  a navigable  river  communicating,  partly  by  tl»e  aid  of 
canals,  with  the  Baltic  on  tbe  one  band,  and  the  Black 
Sea  and  tbe  Caspian  on  the  other.  Orel  may  be  reckoned 
the  entrepAt  of  the  commerce  between  Hussia,  i^lttle 
Russia,  aM  the  Crimea ; and  at  tbe  same  time  the  depAt 
for  corn,  both  of  its  own  and  the  adjacent  fertile  go- 
vernments. The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are 
com,  hemp,  tallow,  butter,  bristles,  leather,  wax, 
hon^,  clotti,  hurnod  cattle,  Jkc.,  which  its  merchants 
chiefly  buy  In  Um  southern  prvviDces.  Immcose  quaulU 
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tiet  of  mo«t  of  thete  articles  are  shipped  upon  the  Oka, 
Mrtijr  lo  he  landed  at  Serpnebof  for  tne  couiumptlon  of 
Mi>scnw,  and  partly  to  be  for«arde<l  to  Petersburg.  U 


has  au  ecdealasttcai  seminary,  a(t4*niied  by  a great  num* 
ber  of  uiipUi ; a gymnasium.  Jkc.  It  has  also  cstabllsb* 
menu  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  manufoctures  of  cloth 
and  oMirse  linen,  with  tamierlM,  distilleries,  tallow- 
melting  bouses,  rope-works,  Ac.:  and  is  the  seat  of 
Some  important  fairs.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  pali- 
sadoedt  aiKi  the  inhsfos.  are  distinguished  for  tbelr  in- 
dustry and  wealth.  (^rAnitsicr,  Lo  HuMt,  ^c.,  p.361.  j 
l.pnJvt  TravH*,  i.  Ac.) 


OUKNBOURG.  a very  extensive  government  of  the  I 
Rtissi.-ut  empire,  mostly  in  Europe,  but  partly  in  Asia,  I 
lying  between  the  mivemments  or  Astrakhan  on  the  W.,  ' 
and  that  of  I'obolsk  on  the  R..  and  having  Persia  on  the  : 
N.,  and  the  country  of  the  lnde|iendent  Kirghlses  on  the 


ope,  but  partly  in  Asia,  I 
ot  Astrakhan  on  the  W.,  ' 


8.  Area  estimated  at  about  IIH.UUOtq.m.  Pop.  I,77l.00i>. 
(A*irpp<w.)  It  is  divided  Into  two  unequal  portlrms  by  ’ 
the  Oural  Mountains  ; and  the  river  Uiiral  has  Its  source  { 
and  termination  In  this  government.  It  is  also  traversed  > 
by  the  Blela  and  other  afliienCs  of  the  Wolga,  az>d  Is  I 
bounded  on  the  B.  by  the  Btnsa.  Soil  very  various ; In 


Cut  muuntainoue,  in  part  arid  saline  steupes,  but  Ibe 
rger  portfon  is  decidedly  fertile.  Forests  very  exten- 
sive. ('limaie  In  extremes;  being  exceedingly  hot  In 


summer,  and  proportionally  cold  In  winter,  particularly 
to  the  K.  of  ibe  Oural  Mountaina  Notwithstanding  the 
backwardness  of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  corn  is 
estimated  at  abotit  4.000.u0(i  chetwerts.  The  principal 
wraith  of  the  inbabe,  consists  in  their  horses,  cattle,  aud 
slieep ; of  all  which,  but  especially  the  first  two,  they 
have  vast  numbers.  They  have  also  camels,  ho«.  Ac. 
The  river  Oural  teems  with  fish,  which  are  taken  in 

5roat  numbers,  and  are  said  to  furnish  the  best  caviar, 
lines  Important  and  valuable,  yielding  some  gold,  with 


Mines  Important  and  valuable,  yielding  some  gold,  with 
larn  quantities  of  Iron  and  copper,  in  the  working  of 
which  many  individuals  are  employed.  A manufactory 


government,  by  workmen  from  Kheniih  Prussia.  The 
salt-mines  of  lletsk  fUrnish  annujilly  about  ^0'l,oriO  poods, 
and  a large  supply  Is  obtained  from  the  salt- lakes.  A 
conalderal>ie  c<j«nmerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Kirghlses 
and  other  people  to  the  S.  of  Orenbrmrg,  mhlcli  princi- 
pally centres  in  the  town  of  that  name.  In  1H33  there 
arrived  at  the  latter  14  caravans,  vitb  2,M7  camels  ; and 
during  the  same  year  there  wore  despatched  13  caravans, 
with  4.7*21  camels  and  ^ draught-horses.  The  value  of 
the  Imports  was  S.&Al.liK  roubles,  and  of  the  exports 
8,377.1*21  do.  {Scknitxtt'T,  La  Hustir,  Ac.,  p.70i.) 

Oati^saorau,  the  principal  city  of  the  a^ve  gnvem- 
nicni,  and  the  residence  of  the  military  governor,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  river  Uural.  lat.  M*’  46'  long.  M^4'  45" 
E.  pop.  I8.UOO  or  2(t,nou.*  It  Is  well  built,  and  regu- 
larly fortified.  Prlnci)uil  edifices,  cathedral  at>d  custom- 
house. In  |a'^  a school  was  established  here  for  the 
special  use  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  study  of  tbelr 
l^guage.  The  seat  of  the  commerce  alluded  to  In  the 
preceding  article  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  in  a 
vast  basaar  erected  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  pro- 


tected by  a camp  of  t'ossacks. 

OKKORl)  (formerly  Orr-Jord),  a decked  bor.,  mar- 
ket-town, and  par.  of  P.nglaiKl,  burtd.  Plamersgate,  co. 


Buffolk,  at  (he  confiuenci>  of  the  Aide  wiUt  (be  (Jre;  Ifi 
m.  K.  by  N.  Ipswich,  and  NOm.  N.K.  London.  Area  of 
bor..  2.740 acres.  Pop.,  in  IHSI,  1.302.  It  was  formerly 
of  much  greater  kn|K>rtai>ce  than  at  present,  having, 
in  1350.  sent  S ships  and  62  men  to  Edward  111.  at  the 
siege  of  Calais.  Its  decay  is  attributed  to  ihe  loss  of  its 
port,  (he  sea  having  receded  from  (his  part  of  the  coast. 
II  is  now  , having  lost  its  privilege  of  scmilug  memt.  to  the 
H.  of  C.,  sunk  into  insignificance;  tliough  Its  large  an- 
cient church,  decayed  town-hall,  assembly-house,  and 
fine  old  castle,  attest  its  former  consequence.  Its  pre- 
sent inhaht.  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  ny-ster.  fisheries 
In  the  neighbouring  rivers.  Orford  claims  to  be  a bor. 
by  prescription,  but  has  received  several  royal  charters. 
Its  corporate  oAcan  are  a mayor.  8 portfnen.  and  18 
capital  burgesses ; hut  ll  was  considered  ton  unim- 
portant to  be  inrit^ed  In  the  provisions  of  the  Mun.  Re- 
form Act.  It  sent  3 metns.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  111.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
it  was  divfranchlfeed.  Sudhome  Hall,  a seat  of  the 
Marquis  ol  Hertford,  is  about  1 m.  N.E.  from  the  town. 
Markets  on  Monday  : fUr,  June  84. 

OKI  A.  (an.  /fjrrrd).  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Otranto,  can.  canton,  31  m.  K-  by  N.  Taranto. 
Pop.  5,oun.  principally  of  Greek  origin.  It  is  "a  city 
romantically  ftlliialed  upon  three  hills.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plains.  The  casUe  and  cathedral  stand  boldly  on 
the  highest  points.’*  (5irm5«nse.)  Orta  ii  a bivhnprlc, 
and  is  very  ancient-  (Cromtr'a  Anc.  Ii.  110.,  Ac.) 

e The  nAi  iol  rMams  qwoWd  hy  achnltrlev  make  <he  pep.  wUv 
f • i Nil  th*»  i«  no  iSauN  an  error,  a»d  mew  pvoliaWr  rvlm  eihtr 

lo  iiiMiMV  or  famiitr*-  .VrtonlUig  lo  tiw  Mu-e  ntam*,  ih«  Mnh*  In 
«rrt-  (mMi,  and  tl>r  iNaih*  (tSfi.  «h<>«ing  lUai  tlw  pop  rarmot 
4itr«r  m .UTUii}  fram  wtuil  U Moled  abo«e. 


OR  I HUP.  LA,  an  episcopal  city  <if  Spain,  prov,  Valencia^ 
on  both  skies  tlie  Sr^rm,  crusi^  here  by  two  bridges, 
14  m.  R N K.  Murcia,  aud  IN  m.  8..S.W.  Valencia 
Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  35,551.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  uf  a ridge  of  bare  rocks,  near  tlie  bead  of  a very 
fiuilful  rega  or  rale,  forming  a continuation  of  the 
kuerta  of  Murcia.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  not 
paved;  and  there  is  not  a single  fountain  in  the  town, 
lu  principal  buiidinn  are,  a cathedral  (with  an  attached 
chapter  of  5 dimitaries  and  17  canons),  5 par.  churches, 
3 of  which  are  In  the  suburbs,  and  5 dependant  churrlies 
(a«<fo«),  2 hospitals,  a foundling  asylum,  public  granary, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  The  lonab.  are  remarkable  for 
their  auperslillon,  demoralisation,  liileneu,  and  poverty. 
'J*he  greater  part  are  engaged  In  agriculture ; and  tbe 
town  is  a considerable  mart  for  com  and  cdl.  It  pro. 
duces  linens  and  hats,  and  has  numerous  tanneries, 
corn  and  oil  mills,  soap-houses,  and  starch  manufae> 
lories.  A lar^  fair  is  held  in  October,  'ihe  neighbour- 
ing huerta,  amut  17  ra.  In  length  by  5 m.  in  breadth, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility.  " Even 
Ihe  vale  of  Murcia  yields  in  inis  respect  to  Uiat  of 
Orihuela,  because  the  latter  Is  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  as  to  be  independent  of  rain.  '1  be  cypress, 
sliver  elm.  and  pomegranate  are  here  seen  mingled  with 
the  mulberry,  orange,  and  fig;  and  here,  also,  the  palm, 
rising  In  rich  clusters,  lends  novelty  as  well  as  beauty  to 
the  enchanting  scene."  Ii.  33o.)  Tbe  huerta 

yields  also  very  plentiful  crops  of  wheiat,  barley,  and 
canary  seed,  hemp,  fiax,  garden  vegetables,  Ac.,  and  Is 
deservedly  called  the  '*  gararn  of  .Spain." 

Orlhueta,  Ibe  an.  Orgefu,  Is  Supposed  to  have  existed 
prior  even  to  the  CarthagiDiaDS,  from  whom  it  passid 
successively  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors  In  h>57 
it  was  made  the  cap.  of  a small  kingdom  subordinate  to 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In  1338  it  became  annexid  to 
tbe  M'wrish  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  finally,  in  I'i&S,  fell 
by  conquest  Into  the  hands  of  James  I.,  the  Chrisdaa 
king  of  Aragon..  (Jnghs,  ii.  316—830. ; Afod.  True. ; uU 
ildeo.} 

OK  INOCO,  a larn  river  of  8.  America,  in  Columbia, 
for  a knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Hum- 
boldt. who  explond  the  greater  part  of  Us  course  in  iwO 
— I Mfi.  lt»  tourres  have  not  been  traced,  but  are  supposed 
to  lie  In  about  lat.  8^  30’  N.,  long.  64*  W. : it  has  a cir- 
cular course  running  first  W.,  then  N.,  and  latterly  E.. 
to  its  embouchure  In  tbe  Atlantic.  oi>posite  to  and  S.  of 
Trinidad  : Its  length,  tncludhig  windings,  is  estimated 
at  l.3H0m..  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube. 
In  lat.  S'*  lO*  the  river  runs  over  a ledn  of  rocks, 
forming  a cataract  called  tbe  Raudal  dc  (iuaharilmes, 
about  .50  m.  above  the  station  of  Esmeralda,  the  highiwt 
point  attained  by  Humboldt.  About  15  m-  below  this 
station  It  is  Jollied  on  the  S..  or  left  bonk,  by  the  Cas- 
slqularl  river  C*twu  or  three  times  broader  than  the 
Seine  near  the  Jardin  des  riantcs"},  which  unites  with 
tbe  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of  the  Amason,  and  thus  con- 
nects the  Urinoco  and  the  latter  by  a navigable  water 
communication.  Its  course  from  this  point  is  W.N.W. 
to  the  Junction  of  the  Guavtare.  after  which  it  becomes 
a broad  and  deep  river,  flowing  N.  by  E.  over  a rocky 
bed.  in  which  are  the  two  large  cataracts  called  the 
JiaudaUt,  or  rapids,  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  joining 
together  an  archipelago  of  islands,  which  fill  the  bed  of 
tbe  river  for  several  m..  and  In  some  pUret  do  not  leave  a 
free  passage  of  Sn  nr  90  ft.  for  its  navigation,  though  its 
breadth  at  this  point  exceeds  H.OUO  ft.  {HumbotOt's 
Per».  Sarr.,  v.  IW.)  About  50  m.  below  these  fails  the 
Orinoco  rec^ves  fVom  the  W.  bank  the  waters  of  one 
its  principal  affluents,  tbe  Meta ; and  about  70  and 
180  ro.  lower  still,  tbe  large  rivers  Arauraand  Apure. 
At  the  Junction  of  the  Apure,  where  the  rocky  country 
terminates,  the  main  stream  deflects  eastwards,  and 
runs  R.  by  N.  past  Angostura,  to  tire  delta  at  its  mouth, 
the  only  considerable  affluents  in  this  part  of  its  course 
being  tne  Caura  and  Caronr,  Joining  it  from  (he  S.  The 
delta  has  Us  apex  about  190  m.  from  the  sea : tbe  S.,  or 
principal  channel,  called  Bocca  de  \aeiM.  runs  eastward 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  divided  for  a distance  of  about 
46  m.  into  two  channHs,  by  the  bland  of  Imataca,  tbe  E. 
end  of  which  is  about  85  m.  from  Point  Barlma,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  lat.  8^  45*  N.,  long.  €0°  W. 
The  N.,  or  smaller  channel,  divides  itself  Into  a num- 
ber of  branches,  called  Bocca*  chtea*,  or  small  mouths: 
most  of  them  are  suffldenUy  deep  for  vessels  of  con- 
iklerable  burden  ; but  they  cannot  be  navigated  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  tndtans-  who  alone  are 
acquainted  with  tbe  deep  and  sme  channels  fonned  in  the 
alluvial  soil  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tbe  greatest 
distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Oriooro  U evttznat«*d 
by  Humboldt  at  47  nautical  leagues,  nr  140  m : two  of  tlie 
northern  mouths  fail  into  the  Gulph  of  Paria. 

The  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  uiimermis,  many 
of  them  contributing  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  tho 
priucipal  river.  Those  on  the  W.  and  N.  Iianks,  l'o«- 
rver.  are  the  only  rivers  available  for  navigation,  ex- 
cept in  the  lower  part  of  Us  course,  wheie  it  receives 
F f 4 
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CMn  md  Caron/.  Tbo  GoavUre,  whkb  b tupfKN«d  to 
fonn«ct  Itself  with  the  Rio  Nefro  by  a oMurai  channel, 
hi  the  tame  irajr  at  the  latter  rlrer  it  connected  with  the 
Orinoco,  appears  to  have  a navifahle  course  of  more 
than  worn.  The  Meta  rises  hi  the  Andes,  B.  of  Bogota, 
and  Is  navigable  for  about  MO  m.  The  Apure  rites  in 
the  Ad^.  bv  several  sourcot,  between  the  6th  and  ath 
paralklt  of  N.  Uc. ; and  after  a emirse  of  nearly  SOO  m., 
enters  a Vow  and  swampy  district,  through  whkrh  it 
forms  many  dUTt-rcnt  channels,  in  the  n^hbourbood 
of  which  are  extensive  Itanat,  fumUhinf  very  rich  pat* 
turage. 

The  tides  of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  lowest  teaton.  In 
March,  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  about  SAOm. 
from  H.  Barhna ; but  the  rise  Is  not  material  above  the 
>imcture  of  the  Tarony,  about  160  m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  annual  swell  of  the  Orinoco  commences  in  April  and 
ends  in  September,  during  which  it  remains  with  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  U has  acoulred  the  five  preceding 
months,  and  presents  an  astonishingly  grand  spectacle. 
At  the  distance  of  1,900  n.  ffom  the  ocean,  the  rise  is 
equal  to  13  bthavni.  In  the  bi^rinnhig  of  October  the 
water  begins  to  IhlJ,  imperceptibly  leaving  the  plains, 
and  exposing  In  its  bed  a uumber  of  rocks  and  islands. 
At  (he  beginning  of  February  it  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb,  and 
continues  in  this  state  tUl  Uie  beginning  of  April.  It 
abounds  In  Ash  of  various  descriptions.  Amphibious 
animals  are  also  found  In  great  numbers  on  its  shores ; 
caymans,  or  rotmd*mouthra  crocodiles,  are  met  with  in 
great  abundance  throughout  the  river,  and  are,  mH  with*  ' 
out  justice,  an  object  of  drewd  to  the  natives.  Hcnrplocis  j 
and  mosquitoes  are  stated,  likewise,  to  be  so  ahundsmt  as  ' 
to  oRbr  the  greatest  hindrances  to  European  travellers. 
The  Indian  tribes  above  Angostura  are  described  as  a 
miserable,  savage  race,  little  improved  by  the  elTorts  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  ; and  the  ferocity  of  the  natives 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  river  prevented  Humboklt 
•ad  ikhomburgk  from  ascertaining  Its  faitiiest  stMsrces. 

( //wssAoMy's  Pen.  A’crr.  v. ; Orog.  Jountat,  x. 

947  ) 

ORISAA.  a prov.  of  Hindostan,  isow  wholly  included 
In  the  British  nwsid.  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  brtween  the 
Iwh  and  i3d  degs.  of  N.  iat..  and  the  a3d  and  97th  of  B. 
long.;  having  N.  the  provi.  ^ngal  and  Bahar,  W.Giind- 
wanah,  S.  the  Godavery.  and  R.  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
l.ength.  N.  B.  to  S.  W..  about  400m.  ; average  breadth. 
70m.  Area.  9K.000  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  Orissa 
Proper  is  almost  wholly  included  In  the  British  district 
of  Cuttack,  which  see.  (I.  €C7. ; nee  also  Aiintfc 
tettrekn.  xr.,  for  a detailed  description  of  the  prov.) 
The  shore  of  Orissa  Is  In  general  low  and  sandy  ; the  In. 
terlor  remains  in  a vet/  wild  state,  being  composed  of 
mgged  hills  and  uninhabited  jungles,  pervaded  by  a 
pMilentlal  atmosphere.  The  populatloQ  comists,  for 
the  most  part,  m castes  comloered  impure  by  other 
Hindoos;  including  Ooreas.  and  other  bUI  tribes,  quite 
distinct  In  language,  features,  and  manners,  from  the 
Hindoos  of  the  plains.  Principal  towns,  Cuttack,  Jug* 
gemauth,  and  Balasore.  Orissa  has  been  continnalTy 
subject  to  foreigners  since  l&M.  when  it  was  conouered 
by  the  Afghans.  In  IA78  It  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul 
empire ; In  I7S6  it  was  transferred  to  the  Mahratlas,  and 
In  1803-4  It  was  occupied  by  the  British.  (i/aoiiAois’f 
E.  t.  OateUerr.) 

OR18TANO,  a town  of  the  isl.  of  Sardinia,  div.  Ca- 
gliari, cap.  prefecture,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tirsi  (an. 
Tkir$u$),  in  the  Bay  ^ Oristaivo,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Island,  90m.  N.K.W.  Cagliary.  Pop.,  In  3,791.  It 
U in  a fertile,  but  unhealthy  plain,  and  Is  not  fortlAed. 
Its  steeples  and  turrets  give  It  a tolerable  appearance 
from  the  sea;  but  it  is  straggliug,  unpaved,  and  Ul- 
•upplled  with  water.  It  has  a cathedral,  a spacious 
ediAce,  with  a detached  octangular  belfry,  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  town.  Tbeiw  are  several 
other  churches,  and  convents,  an  hospital,  a Tridenteoe 
seminary,  and  a Plarist  collet.  The  Tirsi  is  crossed 
here  by  a bridge  of  3 arches.  The  Bay  of  Oristano,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  6 m.  across,  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage during  the  prevalence  of  winds  blowing  uffslmre. 
but  those  from  the  W.  throw  In  a heavy  sea.  The  K. 
shore  of  the  boy  U shoal,  but  near  its  N.  side  vessels 
anchor  bi  6 or  7 fathoms  water.  Many  of  the  lohab.  are 
occupied  In  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  tunny 
ftsliery ; and  some  tolerable  wloe  is  grown  near  the  town. 
Oristano  was  founded  about  1070.  iSmtith'i  Sar4miat 
»4.  Ac.) 

ORIZABA,  a town  of  Mexico.  In  the  state  of  Vera 
Crux,  In  a valley  remarkable  for  its  fertility^  70  m. 
W.8.W.  Vera  Crus,  and  140m.  P..8.K.  Mexico.  Pop 
between  8.000  and  10,000,  Includlog  whites  and  Indians, 
k It  laid  out  Id  wide,  neat,  and  well  paved  streets ; though  i 
so  great  Is  the  power  of  vegetation,  that  ^ass  grows  in 
alnwist  every  pi^  of  the  town.  Coerse  cloths  are  made 
herein  small  quantities,  and  there  are  several  tanneries. 
The  valley  in  which  Orlxaba  Is  situated  is  well  clothed 
with  forest  trees,  above  which  rises  the  now  extinct  and 
•now-covered  toIc«do  of  Oiisaba,  to  the  height  of  17«380 
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II.  above  the  Atlaxttk.  The  oelghboitThood  prodncce  afl 
the  toboeco  consumed  in  Mexlw ; and  srltliln  the  towis 
Is  a large  go  veeunieut  jnanaihetory  of  Chid  article. 

ORKNKY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLANDS.  Tbeso 
Manda,  which  are  most  probably  the  Thereof  the  ancients, 
lie  In  two  groups  to  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  form  between 
them  a co.  The  Orkneys  (Orradrs ),  the  most  southerly 

a,  are  separated  from  the  co.  of  Caithness  by  (he 
md  Kiitn,  about  6 m.  In  breadth.  They  arc  com* 
prised  between  the  paniUHs  of  58°  44^  and  89°  84'  N.  Iat., 
and  tSi'  and  9°  90'  W.  long.  There  are  about  a doiea 
prlnHpal  Islands ; Pomona,  or  Mainland,  being  de* 
cMedly  the  largest.  Bui,  including  the  sinaller  islands 
(provineialiy  koimt)  and  Islets,  the  total  number  Is  esti* 
mated  at  about  67,  of  which  about  40  are  untnhabUed. 
They  are  supposed  to  comprise  an  area  of  about  881,600 
acres,  and  bM,  in  1831,  a pup.  of  98,847. 

The  Shetland,  or  Zetland.  Isles,  the  moet  oortherly 
group  (perhaps  Che  I'Mmm  Thmk  of  the  ancients),  are 
, separate  from  the  Orkneys  by  a channel  48  m.  across, 
tad  lie  principally  between  the  parallels  of  50°  AS'  and 
600  AO'  N.  iM.,  and  90'  and  \<»  4ff  W.  long.  Including 
islets,  they  are  supposed  to  exceed  100  In  number ; but 
the  mainlaDd  or  principal  Hland  is  a good  deal  more  ex- 
tensive than  all  the  others  put  togetb^.  Between  30  and 
40  are  Inhabited.  They  are  about  twice  as  extensive  a* 
the  Orhneys ; their  total  area  being  eeclmatcd  at  561,900 
acres,  in  1831  they  had  a p<^.  of  W.90S. 

The  aspect  of  these  Islands  Is  pretty  slmlUr  ; but  thw 
Shetland  group  Is  the  more  wet  and  barren  of  the  two. 
They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly  on  the  W.  side, 
with  high,  black,  precipitous  d A.  against  which  the  sea, 
when  vexed  by  storms,  dashes  with  astonishing  fury. 
They  are  destitute  of  high  mountains;  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Rons,  in  Shetland,  the  highest,  not  exceeding  919 
ft.  Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  dreary,  heathy 
wastes,  Intervfierscd  with  rock^  varied  sometimes  with 
swamps  and  lakes,  and,  in  a places,  wkh  beds  of 
movable  sand.  In  some  parts,  however,  particularly  in 
Orkney,  the  land  Is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  good 
crom  of  com  and  luxuriant  herbage.  Some  of  the  Islets, 
or  hdms.  appear  like  gigantk  pillars,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  sea : these  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers 
of  sea-fowl ; and  in  the  breeding  season  hunting  for  eggs 
and  young  birds  forms  one  or  the  priodnai  and  most 
cUngrroui  emfdoymeDts  of  the  uatives.  Climate  similar 
tn  Inal  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  except  that  the  days  are  a 
little  longer  in  summer  and  shorter  in  winter.  Ihiring 
the  Utter,  the  aurora  borealis  Is  uncommonly  brilllaot. 
The  ciilllvatrd  lands  bear  but  a very  small  proportion  to 
the  others,  being  supposed  not  to  exceed  S^OOU  acres  in 
Orkney,  and  m.fviu  in  Shetland.  Farms  generally  very 
smalt ; few  having  more  than  10  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  many  not  nearly  so  much.  Agriculture  Is  const- 
dered,  particiiUrly  In  Shetland,  of  subordinate  Import- 
aace,  and,  thiHigh  a good  deal  improved.  Is  still  very 
backward.  In  Shetland,  most  part  of  the  gmund  is 
turned  over  with  (he  spade ; but  in  Orkney,  ploughs 
are  in  pretty  gettcral  use.  OaU.  and  here  or  bigg  ( Hor~ 
deum  kesMticktm),  are  tbe  only  white  crops  cultivated  ; 
and,  except  on  a few  Improved  farms,  they  follow  each 
oth^  alternately  as  long  as  the  Und  will  tmar  any  thing, 
which  it  does  for  a very  long  time  when  well  manurM 
with  sea  weed.  The  barley  of  Orkney  is  a great  deal 
more  abundant,  ami  of  a much  better  quality,  than  ciHild 
have  been  anticipated ; and,  besides  supplying  the  home 
demand,  considerable  quantities  are  exmirted.  Folatoea 
are  cultivated  lu  all  (be  IslatKls,  and  form  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Turnips  have  also  been 
planted,  and  have  suc^edi-d  very  well.  At  present  no 
trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  nardly  a shrub  is  to  be 
met  with ; which  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  triwiks  o4 
large  trees  are  not  unfr^uently  fmind  imbeddod  in  moss 
and  sand,  both  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  hardy, 
ipirited,  little  horses,  known  by  the  rvameof  SAeitie$,  are 
bred  In  Shetland,  and  are  exportwl  In  considerable  num- 
bers. The  stock  kept  in  the  islands  Is  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  19,000 : tb(7  are  never  housed,  nor  receive  any 
food,  except  what  ih^  gather  for  tberosclvet.  Some  ui 
them  are  exceedingly  well  proportioned,  active,  and 
strong  for  their  slse.  The  horses  of  Orkney  are  fa  in- 
ferior estimation.  Cattle  very  small,  somelimee  not 
weighing  more  than  from  96  to  40  Ihs.  a Quarter : 
they  are  shaggy,  and  not  well  shaped ; but  tmi/  are 
hardy,  feed  easily,  and.  when  fattened,  their  beef  is  Ana 
and  tender.  The  stork  in  both  groups  of  islands  la  sup- 
|WMed  to  amount  to  alraut  45,no0head.  The  native  sbrM 
are  of  the  small  dun-faced  breed  ; they  yield  short  wool, 
which,  though  generally  soft  ai>d  Ane,  Is  sametlmee  as 
hairy  as  that  of  a goat.  Recently  the  black-teced  and 
('hevint  breeds,  and  even  pure  Merinos,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Orkney  with  considerable  success.  The 
stock  in  both  groups  of  Islands  is  believed  to  exceed 
13.%,000.  A small  breed  of  swioe  It  very  abundant : they 
roam  at  Urge,  and  are  not  a little  destructive.  Rabbits 
are  sUindAnt  In  both  sets  of  Islands,  but  particularly  In 
ibe  Orkneys  ; u many  as  96JXX)  skins  having  boeo  cx- 
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Mrt«d  In  n tinirte  mton  fram  the  port  of  Scromncee. 
Powli  ere  pientltul.  end  lerm  quantHM  of  eni  ere  ex< 
ported  rrom  Orkney.  The  Aiiherlee,  howerer.ln  Ortney, 
ej  well  u Shetlend.  ere  the  grand  oh}rct  of  punult.  The 
Itlandt  ere  pprio«UriillX  tUU^  bjr  veet  thoeli  of  herrlngf  t 
vhile  the  surrounding  bejn  and  teat  are  unlfonnfjr  well 
supplied  with  cod  aim  other  (pecirs  of  white  dsh.  Di- 
9itue  at  luml  a men,  ab  omni  parte  $mmma  pitcandi 
eommodiiate  obiecta.  {Buck.,  lln.  I.  ^ IM). ) Bratsaj 
Sound.  In  Shetlaod,  has  alwafs  been  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  stations  of  the  Dutch  hemng  fishers  s hut  the  fish* 
tng  there  is  now  priodpallr  carried  on  hr  the  islanders. 
During  the  jrear  ended  tM  oih  of  April,  mo,  19,396  bar- 
rels herrings,  and  9.998  cwt.  cod, were  cured  In  Orkney; 
and  S&.6HA  barrels  herring,  and  40.39!  cwt.  cod,  in  Shet- 
land. Aboat  lOO.OOn  lobM^  are  supposed  Co  be  annually 
shiiiped  from  the  Orkneys  for  London.  Vessels  from 
HrtiUh  ports  bound  for  the  N.  whale  fishiry  mostly 
touch  at  Orknew  or  Shetland;  and. besides  uking  on 
board  supplies  of  prorisions.  usually  complete  their  crews 
with  seamen  belonging  to  the  Islands,  whom  they  put  on 
shore  on  their  way  back.  Rye  straw  grown  In  Orkney 
has  been  found  pmuliarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  straw  used  In  Italian  plait ; and  the 
manulkcture  of  this  straw  Into  plait  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years  to  a considerable  extent,  and  with 
pretty  good  success.  Kelp,  thotigh  comparative^  un- 
profitable, continues  to  be  extensively  produced.  A*ooI- 
ten  Stockings  and  gloves,  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
fluenets,  are  export^  from  Shetland.  Meurt.  Ander- 
son, in  their  valuable  work  on  the  Highlands,  give  the 
following  account  of  the 

Sums  received  In  Orkney  in  IftSS.  for  Farm  Produce, 
MaDufoctures,Tish,  Ac.  exported. 


L.  0.  4. 

Botv.  orMgK,3,l7ShotU.  at  lA>«.par  boU  effi 
buOwts,  or  TO*.  POT  quarter  • • S3SS  10 

oau.  boUa,  « 1~  ‘ ' -• 

K4.  ■ 


|A«.  POT  OMftOT 

Mall.  fu,fi96  baaiiett,  hbM  le  LaMt, 


do., 

•ajSr.pOT 


too 

lJUH 


ImhM 

Pvat,  V.t4  da.,  at  Sr.  • _ 

OatmmI,  40  bath,  W li*.  garbaU  ^ 140  Ibs. 

Insartal  - » 0 0 

Hmai,  cvws,  sad  ontt,  9M,  1 quariOT  hOTwi, 
ai  9/. : S qurnOT  eeat.  at  S/.  - 4490  0 0 

Do.  not  entated  as  Cimmb  boase,  above  946, 
aido.  • - . J.104  0 0 

So*  lOTil  to  LoMh,  30  Mai,  100  doa.  9m  awl., 
l<ri.«aa)doa.  acM.  . MOO  0 0 

and  .wtn«,40of  rach  at  I/.  • NO  0 0 

Butirr,  atiout  y.on0l. ; htdra.  about  TOOf.  . 9,700  0 0 
RabUtahina,  mera  lhaa  X4W  doL,  ai  As.  64. 

per  doe.  ....  cno  0 0 

Frathcra,  about  ....  xM  0 0 
K«h>.  lUPvgMd  tcarcuh  u cxcued  $00  iooa,at 
4t.  IfU.  ....  f,M0  0 0 

Straw  mamfbetura,  laciodiag  nnt.  cutting, 
plantuig,  Ac.  ....  4400  0 0 
llmlnga,  .M^lOOtwrrcIa,  at  lOr.  ferbuitel  • 17/MQ  0 0 
(ixl.  fl  b;  abrOTt  40  aloOfM  of  SO  tom,  14 
tuna  eneb,  at  I SI.  |wr  ton  • T.VNO  O 0 

l^dMOTa.  CAttcht  by  439  men.  In  916  boMa  • 0 0 

What*  AdUng,  about  XAatatoa,  takMg  90  neu 
«u-h.  300swn.at  13/.  . . ■ 7^00  0 0 

Hudton'a  Bay  Company  pay  anmiatlj  for  the 
wagra  of  mcB  eiapl^ed  la  Hudam's  Bay, 
about  .....  2400  0 0 


Total 


• 60.114  0 0 


There  Is  no  slmllAr  account  for  Shetland ; but  the 
sums  received  by  Its  inhabitants  do  not  dlflier  materially 
frrmi  those  received  by  their  Ddghbourt  In  Orkney. 
The  vhlpplng  of  the  Islands  Is  considerable.  In  1836 
there  helongra  to  the  Orkneys  77  ships,  carrying  4.318 
tons  and  333  men : and  there  belong^  at  the  same  time 
to  Shetland  101  snips,  carrying  3,967  tons  and  744  men, 
exclusive  of  a great  numMr  of  boats  engaged  iu  the 
fisheries. 

The  people  of  these  remote  Islands  being  of  Scandina- 
vian and  not  Celtic  origin,  oellher  the  Gaelic  dress  nor 
langtiage  has  ever  prevailed  amongst  them.  All  of  them 
now  sp^  Kngllsh ; but,  of  old,  Norsewas  the  prevalent 
Unguage.  The  eottaget  of  the  poorer  ranks  are  In  gene- 
ral miserable  hovels,  affonUng  accommodation  In  winter 
to  cows  and  fowls,  as  well  as  to  the  flunlly.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  or  exhaustion  of  moss,  the  want  of  foel  Is  In 
some  IslaMS  vetr  severely  felt.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever. the  InbaMtants  are  d^dedly  better  olT  than  (hose 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  being  comparatively  iodusUinus, 
dvillsed,  and  well  fed.  Kirkwall  In  Orkney,  and  Ler- 
wick in  Shetland— the  only  towns  of  conseauence  In  the 
Islanda— had.  in  I83l,the  former  a population  of  3.066 1 
and  the  latter  3.7MX  The  society  in  both  Is  good,  aou 
the  tiihabs.  hospitable. 

Mietland  and  some  parts  of  Orkney  suflhr  much  from 
the  exaction  of  tithes.  They  are  not  only  chargoit  upon 
the  produce  of  tlie  land,  but  on  (hat  of  the  fisheries  ; and 
being  generally  farmed,  they  are  rigidly  collected,  are 
productive  of  much  irritation,  and  are  a furmidaltle  ob- 
surio  to  improvement.  Seeing  the  good  eibets  that 
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I have  resuUod  every  where  else  in  Scotland  from  theabo. 
Ution  of  tithes,  It  is  singular  that  they  have  not  lN‘rn 
I commuted  here.  The  fru  duties.  pavaMe  to  the  crown, 
or  rathfw  to  Us  donatory,  Lord  Zetland,  have  also  coii. 
trlbuted  materially  to  check  Improventent.  Marl, 

though  negleeted,  is  common  In  Orxncy.  Lead  on*  also 
has  been  met  with,  and  llmestnno  is  uf  frequent  occur, 
rence.  These  Islands  arc  divided  into  40  par*.  ‘J'he 
gross  mital  of  Orkm'y  amounted.  In  laio,  to  9.495/. ; and 
that  of  ShetlarKl  to  6,741/. 

The  Orkneys  are  divided  into  18.  and  the  Shrtinnds 
into  S3  parishes.  They  send  1 mem.  to  the  ii  ofc. 
liegistered  electors  in  1830-40,  Orkney.  374  ; Shetland. 
153:  making  together  a Constituency  of  536.  Inhahiit  J 
bouses  in  both  Islands,  In  1831,  10.396;  ramfllcs,  1 1.81.5. 
Pop.  58.339.  AnniuU  value  of  real  propertr.  in  IHIS, 
90.930/.  (For  farther  information,  see  H'etii^cr'i  lie- 
t€Tipt»on  ttf  the  Orkiuf  UUmdt.  8vo.,  |7(0;  Karrp't 
Hitt.  <tf  Orkney  / aitd  Sher^t  AgriciUtnrai  .Surece  0/ 
Orkney  : Edmonttont  Vietr  of  Zetiand,  3 vols.  nvo  ; 
HibberVt  Detcriptifm  </  the  Sketiand  Itkt ; and  Sker^t 
AgricMttnrai  Surrey  qf  Sketlattd,  ) 

ORLEANS  (an.  Genabum,  and  afterwards  Aure- 
liani),  a city  of  I'ranct*,  In  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
cap.  dep.  Loiret.  on  the  Loire.  .“M  m.  N-E.  Uloi*.  am]  08 
m.  S.S.W.  Pari*.  I.at.  47^  54'  13"  N.;  long.  3=  45' 
49"  R.  Pop.,  In  1836.  40.373.  “ Orleans  U a large,  hut 
not  a beautiful  city ; and  its  environs,  though  rich  ami 
highly  cultivated,  are  less  agrrealde  than  the  c untry 
round  Tours  or  Blots.  The  city  itself  has  few  goorl 
streets ; but  there  is  one  i(>adous  and  elrgant  aveniie, 
terminating  in  a noble  bn^r.  The  great  sqiiare  i«  also 
magnificent."  {Inglit't  Tvmr,  p.  8fr5.)  The  htidee 
across  the  Loire,  the  foutKlatiuns  of  which  were  laid  in 
1751,  is  354  yards  in  IcnMh,  and  has  9 arches,  the  central 
one  being  IB4  ft.  in  width.  On  either  side  the  ritcr  are 
spacious  quays ; and  from  the  bridge,  the  Hue 
one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  France,  leads  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Place  dm  btartny.  In  tbii  sqiMrc  it 
the  monument  erected  to  Joan  of  Arc  ; consisting  of  a 
bronse  staiueof  that  heroine,  8 fi.  in  height,  on  a marh;e 
pedestal,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  4 bas-reiiefs  in 
bronte,  representing  the  principal  actions  of  her  life. 
A few  remains  of  the  ancient  fnrtiflcationa  of  Orleans 
exist,  but  their  place  is  now  principally  occupied  wiih 
plaotations  and  public  walks,  one  of  which  is  a fine 
promeuade  calico  the  Mnil.  In  the  old  parts  of  the 
city  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  timber,  and  the  public 
thoroughfares  narrow,  dirty,  and  wretchedly  (uivcd  ; 
but  several  new  and  tolerable  streets  have  been  opened 
of  late  years,  and  various  improvements  are  in  progress. 
(Hugo.)  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices 
in  rrance.  Is  in  a grc-it  measure  hiddeo  Iot  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  It  was  begun  in  the  I3tb  century  ; 
partly  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots,  but  rebuilt  by 
Henry  IV.  It  has  a fine  western  portal,  flanked  wUn 
two  towers,  built  by  l/ouls  XV.  in  tbc  most  gnrgr*oug 
style.  At  the  intersecllon  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
an  elegant  spire : the  side  entrances,  the  lofty  vaults,  the 
high  altar,  and  the  carving  of  some  parts  of  the  Interior 
also  possess  great  beauty.  Some  or  the  other  churches 
and  ctiapels  are  harulsome  ; but,  though  still  nuirreruus, 
several  of  them  have  been  converted  Into  warehouses. 
The  old  town-hall,  an  edifice  of  the  J5th  century.  U now 
appropriated  to  the  mnseum  r in  Its  court-n^  Is  an  old 
tower,  serving  to  support  a telegraph.  The  Palace  of 
Justice,  a handsome  raflee  erecti^  In  1831,  the  theatre, 
abattoir,  prison,  large  infantry  barracks,  com-lMU.  in- 
tendeiwy.  and  general  hospital,  are  the  other  principal 
public  raifices.  There  are  several  private  buildings, 
curious  for  their  Gothic  archit«.*cture  and  decorations ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  arc  the  houses  of  Agnes 
Sorel  and  Francis  I.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive suburbs,  and  its  vicinity  is  sprinklod  with  numerous 
villas. 

Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  a royal  court  for 
the  (i6ps.  Loir-et-Cher,  Indre-ct-Loire,  and  Loiret;  of 
tribunals  of  primary  iurlsdiction  and  commerce,  a court 
of  assise,  the  forest-direction  fur  the  basin  of  tbc  Loire, 
a eouaeii  de  prwTkotmmet,  and  a chamber  of  commerce. 
It  has  a royal  college ; an  ccadSmle  mfoervttefrv  (for 
the  3 dept,  spedfied  above)  t a society  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  ^Uea^iettret,  and  art  ; a public  library  of 
35,000  vols. ; a museum,  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
paintings  c»f  the  French  school ; cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory, Ac. ; a botanic  garden ; courses  of  medicine,  Ac. 
at  the  general  hospital ; of  drawing,  architecture,  botany, 
Ac.;  maternity  and  Bible  societies;  sclvooli  or  mutum 
Instruction,  Ac. ; and  a departmental  assurance  company. 
Its  former  university,  founded  in  1513.  had,  amon^  m 
llhiftriouj  students,  De  Thou.  Erasmus,  C^vh^  and 
Theodore  Beta. 

Orleans  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  but  hi  trade  ti 
lets  flourishing  than  before  the  Revolutloo.  It  has  de- 
clined, while  Havre  and  Paris  have  risen  as  Commercial 
towns.  Its  manufocturrs  cumprise  tine  woollen  cloths, 
flannels,  woollen  yam,  hosiery,  cotton  yam,  refined  sugar. 
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Tloegar,  and  wax  candles  \ and  besides  lU  trade  to  these. 
Orle-ani  deals  extensiTelv  In  corn,  wines,  timber,  wool, 
cheese,  and  enUmlai  produce.  It  has  a lar^  general  fair 
In  June,  which  lasts  15  days,  and  one  lo  Nut.,  lasting 
8 dart. 

D'AnrlUe  has  shown  concliuiTelj  (hat  Orleans  oc* 
cupkes  the  site  of  the  an.  C/ciutAam,  tho  eroportuni  of 
the  rnrnutes.  taken  and  burned  by  Cwsar.  (.Vo/»ceifc 
FAnnrnnf  Gaulr,  p 345.)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  was  unsueceufully  b»U*gru  hr  Attllaaud 
Oiluacer.  It  became  the  cap.  o(  the  hrst  kingdom  of 
Burguitdy.  under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  Since 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Valois,  In  the  Hth  century.  It  has 
usually  glren  the  title  of  duke  to  a member  of  the  royal 
fkmily.  It  was  b«'tlegnd  by  the  English  In  1428>29,  who 
were  ultimately  obligi^.  through  the  oflbrts  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  In  I.V3  It  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Catholics : aiul  during  the  progress  of 
this  siege  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassiuotnl.  (Hugo, 
art. /.orref;  Dic4.  Gi^  .S(C.) 

ORMSKIKK,  a market-town  snd  par.  of  England, 
hund.  W.  Derby,  co.  Lancaster,  ll|m.  N.N.E.  Liter- 
pool,  and  180  m.  N.W.  I^ondon.  Area  of  oar.,  which 
comprises  6 townships.  30.f)K3  seres.  Pop.  of  Ormskirk 
township,  in  IH31,  4,351.  The  town  is  well-built,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gu.  conshting  of  4 principal  streets, 
meeting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  a large  market- 
place,  in  which  Is  the  town-ball,  built  in  1770.  Tbe 
church  is  a large  edifice  ( rebuilt  in  1730).  with  a tower 
and  steeple,  detached  from  each  other,  and  standing  side 
by  side  : the  liviDg  is  a vicarage.  In  the  ^fl  of  Earl  Derby, 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  out-townships  have  3 district 
churches.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Independents,  and 
L'nitarians  have  their  respective  places  of  worship  t and 
at  Scarlsbrick  U a Horn.  Caib.  cnmpel.  Altarbea  to  the 
churches  and  chapels  arc  7 Sunday-schools,  3 of  which 
are  also  national  day-schouls.  A grammar-school,  en- 
dowed In  1614,  is  supported  hy  an  income  of  about  140/. ; 
and  there  are  3 inrant-schooU.  The  other  charitable 
Insiltutiona  consist  of  Lathom't  almshouses  arxl  appren- 
tlco-fund,  3 beuevolent  six-lKies,  a savings'  bank,  and  a 
dispensary,  opened  In  1797.  Tbe  priiici|ial  bu^iiiesi  of 
the  tnhab.  is  in  weaving  light  cottons  and  silks,  silk- 
winding,  hat  and  rope-making : in  IH39,  one  rottnn-mill 
emplored  .58  bands.  Within  the  parish,  also,  are  con- 
sldrraOle  coal-mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to 
Liver|M>ol  and  other  places  by  the  Drylin  Narigation, 
and  by  the  I<eeds  and  Liverrml  Canal,  which  (msses 
within  3 m.  of  the  town.  The  local  g>»vemm<>iit  of 
Ormskirk  is  in  (he  county  and  manorial  police ; and 
cniirU-leet  are  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl 
Derby)nnce  a year.  Petty  sessions,  also,  are  held  here  ; 
and  It  is  one  or  the  polllng-pl.v'es  at  elections  for  the  S. 
division  of  Lanca-shtre.  Harki*tt  on  Thursday ; large 
cattle-fairs,  Whit- Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  lOtn  .Sept. 

AbtnitSm.  R.  Ormskirk  is  I,athom  House,  once  the 
seat  of  (he  Stanleys,  Karls  of  Derby,  and  rrlebrated  for 
tbe  siege  which  It  sustained  under  tiie  CounK'SS  of  Derby 
In  the  civil  wars  of  tlie  17th  century  : it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Kkclmersdale.  A battle  was  fought  near 
the  town  in  1644.  betw(*en  the  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians. when  the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loas.  ' 
{Fari.  Fa^i  i BuUcrvQrtk'$  Htat.  qf  l.ancMhire.) 

OllMUZ  (an.  Oxyrt's),  an  Island  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  in  lat.  37°  PP  N.,  long.  ,Vi^  25'  K., 
about  13  m.  in  efre.  It  reaeraldrs,  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  a mass  of  rocks  and  shells  violently  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  fort,  which 
Is  In  tolerable  repair,  is  built  on  a narrow  projerting 
sock  of  land  ; and  this,  with  awretrhed  suburb,  hasa  pop. 
of  not  more  than  5UU  persons.  Tbe  remains  of  aqueduru, 
walls,  Ac  on  a plain  near  the  suburb,  mark  the  seat  of 
the  former  capital.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  on  three 
sides  by  land,  aitd  has  goo*l  anchorage  ground.  A range 
of  hills  inirrsects  the  Island  from  E.  to  W. ; and  the  rocks 
consist  almost  entirely  of  fine  crystallis^  salt,  which 
might  be  exported  in  uollmited  quantities.  The  geo- 
logical fcHTnation  of  (he  island  Indicates  the  former 
existence  of  vulcanic  action,  and  sulphur.  Iron,  and 
coi'por,  are  found  in  large  quantities,  though  few  at- 
tempts have  yet  been  made  to  apply  these  mineral  riches 
to  any  useful  purpose.  ( A'/aat-tr’i  Persia,  p.  13, 13.) 

This  Island,  at  present  so  inconsidcr^lc,  would  not 
have  been  worth  notice  but  for  Its  former  celei>rity  and 
lm|iortance.  It  had.  however,  owing  to  its  advantageous 
situation,  become,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Portuguese  in  tbe  l^st,  a great  emporium,  being,  in  fact, 
tbe  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  of  tbe 
contl^ous  ooiintries,  and  possessed  great  wealth,  po- 
pulation, and  prosperity.  It  was  taken  by  Albuquerque, 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  in  151.5;  and  was  held  by  the 
Portuguese  till  1623.  when  It  was  wrested  from  them  by 
Shah  Abbas,  assists^  by  an  P.ngllsh  Acet,  The  liooty 
acquired  by  the  captors  on  this  occasloo  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  3 millions  sterling  1 Subsequently  the  trade 
of  the  Island  was  diverted  to  Gombroon  and  otnor  places ; 
and  this  ouce  rich  ami  llourUhlug  emporium  gradually 
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fell  into  that  state  of  Irreparalde  decay  tn  which  we 
now  find  it.  (-Vodeni  Vssipcrtal  Historf/,  ix.  301,  Ac., 
8vo.  ed.) 

OKN  K,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  K.  W„  formerly  Included 
h)  the  pmvs.  of  Normandy  and  Perche ; between  lat. 
48°  IT  and  48°  4iP  N..  and  long.  1°  E.  and  1<^  W . having 
N.  the  deps.  Calvados  and  Eure,  K.  the  latter  and  Eure- 
et-Lolr,  S.  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  Manche. 
Length,  R.  to  W..  80  ro. ; breadth  very  variable.  Area, 
610.561  hectares.  Pop.  in  1836,  441.881.  AchalnofhiUs 
runs  R.  to  W.  througn  this  dep..  separating  the  liasins  of 
tbe  Ome  and  Seine  from  that  of  the  l-olre ; but  Us  sum. 
mils  do  not  reach  a height  of  more  than  from  IJMO  to 
9.000  fl. : the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  thick  woods. 
Tbe  dep.  Is  abundantly  watered.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Orne.  Dive,  Vie.  &c..  runnir^  K.,  and  the  Sarthe.  ^y- 
enne,  and  lluiiie,  S.  Tbe  Orne,  whence  the  name  of 
the  dep.,  has  its  source  near  Siex.  and  flows  generally 
N.  through  the  deps.  Ome  and  Calvados  to  the  English 
Channel ; which  It  enters,  after  an  entire  course  of  about 
90  ro.,  IS  m.  below  Caen,  from  which  city  it  is  navigable. 
Small  lakes  are  supposed  to  occupy  1,300  hectares  ; and 
there  are  numerous  marshes.  The  soil  Is  very  various ; 
and  la  several  placet  (here  are  distinct  traces  of  volranic 
action.  In  1834,  S33,40(i  hectares  were  estlmatrd  to  be 
arable,  131,045  in  meadows,  11,121  In  orchards,  72.000  In 
woods,  and  18.2.S3  in  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  In  1835.  of 
147, ISA  properties,  subject  to  the  conirib.  JbiscrJrc, 
63.S.54  were  assessed  at  5 fr.  and  under,  and  96,138  at 
from  5 to  10  fr.  Agriculture  is  extremely  heckward.  On 
the  small  farms,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  spade 
husbandry  is  very  ^eral.  Except  oats,  not  enough  of 
com  Is  produced  for  home  consumption,  and  the  defi- 
ciency is,  In  nart,  made  up  by  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Hemp  and  dax  are  among  the  principal  products ; in 
some  cantons  beet -root  for  sugar  u grown.  Large  quah- 
titles  of  cider  and  perry  are  made,  fVom  a portion  of 
which  brandy  Is  distilled.  The  best  horses  of  Normandy 
are  reared  in  this  dep.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are 
fattened  for  the  Paris  markets,  and  honey  Is  an  Important 
product.  The  sheep,  which  are  of  an  Inferior  breed, 
are  supposed  to  yield  4.50.000  kilog.  wool  a year.  Iron 
mines  are  wrought  In  some  parts ; manganese,  building 
and  other  stone,  and  porcelain  clay,  being  the  other 
principal  mineral  products.  Metallic  and  linen  goods 
are  those  chiefly  manufactured.  L'AlgIc  Is  celebrated 
th  roughoiit France  for  its  needles  and  pins.coppcr  and  brass 
wire.  The  coarse  linen  cloths  made  at  Morugr^e  amount 
annually  to  about  1 2JXK)  pint's,  of  from  80  to  100  ells  each  ; 
and  Alrn(;on  is  particularly  famous  for  a fine  ac^  highly 
prised  sp^lesof  lace,  termed  pomAd'.ilicafoie.  MusUns. 
calicoes,  hair  cloths,  paper,  glass,  and  beet-root  sugar  are 
among  the  other  manufactures.  Ome  is  dlvtiiM  Into 
4 arronds.;  chief  towns,  Alen^on,  the  cap.,  Argentan, 
Dorofront,  and  Mortagne.  It  sends  7 inems.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Registered  electors  in  183^39,  8,312.  Total 
puhik  revenue  In  1831.  10.414,683  fr.  (//ago,  art.  f>ns<r 
Diet.  (/<ug.  , (ifficiai  TabUs.  > 

OKU.^l'KS,  (Arab.  Et^dassy,  **  the  rebellious.'*)  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  rises  in  a na- 
tural rocky  basin  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  cham 
of  Antillbanus,  near  the  village  of  El-Kas,  within  the 
pach.  of  Damascus,  about  50  m.  N.  of  that  dty.  it  runa 
N.N.E. .as  far  as  the  lake  Kades,  through  which  It 
flows,  and  then  lakes  a N.N.W.  direction  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Rl-Ghah.  as  far  as  lat.36°  where  it 
receives  the  waters  of  lake  Antakiah,  near  the  city  of 
that  nante  (the  ancient  Antioch),  and  then  suddenly  de- 
flects westward,  falling  into  tbe  Mediterranean,  near 
Soveidia.  or  Selencia,  after  a course  of  about  240m.  At 
its  mouth  it  a bar.  over  which  there  is  Irom  3^  to  9 ft. 
water  during  winter.  (Grog.  Juum  vlil.  33(i  ) ••  The 
Orontes  in  the  winter  season  inundates  a part  of  the  low 
grotinds.  through  which  it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  thus  insulating  the  villages  and  cutting  off  all 
comraunirotion  txHween  them,  except  by  boats.  In  sum- 
mer the  inundation  subsides ; but  the  lakes  remain  half 
dried  up.  and  give  birth  to  smarms  of  gnats  and  flies, 
mhich,  coupled  with  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes, 
oblige  the  inhabitants  u>  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  cattle,  goods,  and  chattels."  ( Hobimson's  FnL  and 
Syria,  ti.  247.)  'J‘his  river  Is  not  navigable  ; " and  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  its 
sudden  and  numerous  windings,  its  frequent  shallows, 
iu  various  bridges,  and  the  many  changes  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  vlrissitudes  of  the  seasons,  appear  to  be 
insuperable  obsueles  to  any  plan  for  making  it  navigable, 
or  for  using  It  to  any  considerable  extent  for  trading 
purposes.  In  fact,  the  Orontes  Is  scarcely  available  at 
all,  even  for  small  craft ; and  to  reach  Amiurii  in  a 
steamer  would  be  a work  of  consummate  ditBculty,  and. 
when  accomplished,  by  no  means  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred."  tBoiermt's  Stat.  Syrta,\i.  49.) 
Its  use.  therefore,  is  chiefly  cnntGied  to  the  Irrigation  of 
the  surmunding  country,  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
wRirr-wheeU  similar  to  those  described  In  the  article 
Hsmak,  I.  953. 


ORTHEZ. 

The  rtv«r  sbonndt  with  flih,  ADd  producet  a ■p»c<ei  of 
Oelt  much  In  irqu«»t  with  the  Greeki;  Ihej  ere  sailed 
at»d  tent  In  ecery  direction  to  eerve  during  the  ImU  beCore 
Kaster.  Ther  are  said  to  produce  60.000  piastres  a jeai 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  at  Aotio^,  in  pasring 
through  which  thejr  are  taken.  ( Barker' t Hep.  m App. 
ta  Botarmf^M  Stmt. ) The  rsllej  of  the  Orootes  has  oo 
aereral  occasions  been  visited  earthquakes,  the  last 
of  which,  in  Jan.  1HX7,  nearljr  erntroyed  several  cities, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  thousand  lives.  ( Robin- 
mm'$  ^r.  and  Pai.,  ii.  { Gcog.  Jommat^  vii.  and  vilL  { 
Mod.  Tra».) 

ORTHKZ.  or  ORTHE8,  a town  of  France,  <Up. 
Basses* Pyr^6es.  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Gave  d«  Pau. 
across  which  it  communicates  with  a suburb  1^  an  old 
bridge  of  two  arches.  S4  m.  N.W.  Pau.  Pop.,  in  1836, 
8,367.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  built,  but  111  supplied  with 
water.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffk,  brassand 
Iron  wire,  and  copper  wares ; with  dvelng  houses,  tan* 
neries,  kc. ; and  an  extensive  trade  in  baots  of  a superior 
kind.  Improperly  termed  Jamhons  de  Bammne,  goose, 
feathers,  and  cattle.  It  suffered  much  uuriog  the  re. 
llgioui  wars.  One  of  its  governors,  a Viscount  d'Orthes, 
is  justly  famous  for  bring  one  of  the  few  who  refused  to 
carry  into  eflhct  the  orders  of  the  court  for  the  detestable 
massacre  of  ht.  Bartholomew. 

Near  this  town,  on  the  t7th  of  Frb.  18U,  the  Anglo. 
Spimish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  WcUin^on.  defeated 
a Freiseb  force  under  Marshal  SouU.  Toe  action  eras 
well  oonteeted  and  bloody : the  French  lust  nearly  4,000 
men,  killed,  wmiodrd,  and  prisoners,  and  tbe  allies,  2,900. 
{Homier'*  Pemimeutar  H'ar,  vi.  5G4.) 

ORTONA,  a sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  k.  of 
Naples,  prov.  Abrusso  Cllra,  cap.  canton,  on  toe  Adri- 
atic.  Urn.  R.K.R.  CbieU.  Pop.  In  1X116,000.  lu  chief 
edlAces  are  Its  eailvedral  and  other  churches,  convents, 
Ac. ; and  a palace,  once  the  winter  residence  of  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  P.mp.  CharieSjV.  It  was  antienUy  the 
principal  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  Frentani  (SlreAo, 
V.  241.;  Pimp,  Hi.  II.,  Ac.),  and  it  has  still  a few  losig- 
nificant  remains  of  antiquity  ; but  Its  harbour  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  Vessels  anchor  in  soft  gmund  sbout  half 
a league  from  shore.  In  from  10  to  15  wfaoms  water,  or 
Dearer  If  requisite,  in  less  water  ; but  the  stailon  Is  ex* 
posed  to  N.  and  K.  winds  ; and  there  are  various  ro^ 
and  shallows . ( Sarie'*  Sailing  Dirteiion*. ) 

ORVIKI'O  (the  an.  Herhonum,  afterwards  Vrhe 
VetutT).  a town  of  central  Italy,  Papal  States,  cap. 
deleg.  of  same  name,  close  to  the  junction  of  tbe  Paglla 
and  Chiane.  about  6 ro.  from  their  unl«m  with  the  Tiber, 
It  m.  N.B.  the  Lake  of  Bolseoa.  and  fibm.  N.K.W. 
Home.  Pup.  about  7,n00.  It  stands  on  an  Isolated  and 
scarped  tufa  rock;  and  is  clean. well  built, *od  embel* 
lifth^  with  fine  palaces.  Among  the  lattec  are  the 
Mshop’s  palace ; the  Gualterio,  with  frescoes  by  Dome. 
nit-hino.  Albano,  L.  Slnorelli  (?),  Ac.  ; and  the  jmIoxxo 
I’rtrarmli,  with  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugino.  Tiie  ca* 
thedral.  founded  in  1x90.  is  a remarkable  Gothic  edlAce, 
verv  rich  In  bas-relieb,  mosaics.  painUngs,  and  statuary, 
wUhalargeandhandsamedrcularwiDdow.  Ithasseveral 
other  churches,  a Jesuits' college,  and  a large  well,  dug  by 
order  of  Clement  V 1 1.,  which  is  shown  as  a curiosity.  Va- 
rious Rtrusean  antiquities  have  been  discovered  liere ; and 
a light  white  wine  is  grown  near  the  town,  which  has  ac* 
quired  greater  oelelMty  than  it  deserves.  The  inhab. 
carry  on  some  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  silk.  {Did. 
Ofog.  : H’eod'*  LetUrt  ttf  mn  Arekiteet,  319.  322.) 

08IMO  (an.  ^sm’nsKm).  a town  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  deleg.  of  Ancona,  14  m.  S.S.  W.  the  city  of 
that  name.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  well  built,  having  a 
handsome  bishop's  palace,  a cathedral,  several  churches 
and  convents,  a eoUege,  Ac.  In  antiquity  this  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  towns  of  Picenum.  It  was  Included 
among  tbe  eitiea  of  tbe  PetUapoUs,  and  was  taken  by 
Belisartus  from  tbe  Goths,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
{Cramer'*  Ane.  UoM ; Diet.  Uiog.'i 

OdNABURG  (Germ.  Gsnnfrrgck),  a town  of  the 
klngd.  of  Hanover,  cap.  prov.  and  prlodpallty  of  Its  own  | 
name,  on  the  Hase,  a tributary  of  tbe  Ems.  k3  m.  W.  by 
8.  Hanover.  Pop.,  In  1h^  11,500.  It  Is  walled  and  dU  ' 
vided  Into  Che  Old  and  New  Town.  " The  palace,  the 
town-house  (in  which  tbe  treaty  of  Westphalta  was  coiK 
eluded  in  1648),  the  court  of  justice,  and  tbe  cathedral, 
(in  which  some 'relics  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Charlemagne  are  kept),  are  all  good  buildings ; and  there 
are  a great  many  eo^-loohlng  private  housio,  belonging 
to  merchants.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  Is  undoubtedly 
the  best  situated  and  tbe  haodaomest  town  of  tbe  Hano- 
Tcrtan  dom.”  ( Hodg*k»H’*  Trme.  m the  H.  qf  Germ., 
1819, 1. 310.)  But  other  autbi^lies  represent  the  town  as 
irregularly  and  ill  built.  There  are  8 Lutheran  and  2 
Koni.  Catholic  churches,  a Lutheran  orphan* house.  4 
bospitaU,  a work-house,  a Catholic  and  a l4itherau  gnn- 
nastum.  and  a house  of  correction.  Osnaburg  is  a place 
of  coosldrrable  trade,  from  being  in  the  centre  of  a coun- 
try where  great  quantities  of  the  linen  cloths  termed 
Osuabufgs  axe  made,  and  wbkb  axe  brought  Uiltber  for 
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; iMpflcChm.  eUmplng,  and  sale.  (See  Hanovaa,  1.963.) 

But  It  Is  In  a great  measure  Indebted  for  Its  trade  lit 
I these  fabrics,  and  in  cattle,  to  its  position  on  the  high 
I rood  between  Bremen  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  has, 
' also,  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  chicory, 
‘ soap,  paper,  leather.  Ac.  No  court  has  been  krai  up  in 
' Osnaburg  since  the  time  of  Fmcsi  Augustus,  uulier  of 
George  L;  but  the  nobility  of  the  prov.  grneraJly  reside 
here  i and  without  cither  tiaving  a university  or  Ming  a 
royal  residence,  it  Is  In  some  oegrec  celebrated  for  the 
literature  and  polish  of  Its  inhabt.  It  la  the  seat  of  a R. 
Catholic  bishop;  and  Its  civil  governor,  nuimnated  by 
the  King  of  Hanover,  Is  called,  though  without  having 
' any  ecclesiastical  duties  to  dlscharn,  tbe  Prlnce-Buhop 
of  Osnaburg : this  dignity  was  held  by  the  second  son  of 
George  III.  Berekana,  Atlg.  Lander, ic.^  Iv.  234. ; Hodg- 
skin’s  Trao.in  ,V.  0’rrm..T  306.  318.,  Ac. 

OSSUN  A.atown  of  S^n,  in  Andriusla,  prov.  Seville, 
42  m.  R.  Seville.  Pop.,  acc  to  Mifiano,  16,000.  It  is 
built  amphltheatrc-wlsc  on  tbe  declivity  of  a lofty  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  stands  the  par.  and  collegiate  liiurch. 
It  has,  also,  four  hospitals  ana  two  sets  of  barracks.  Tlie 
town  formerly  possessed  ■ university,  which  attained  ctut- 
siclerable  celebrity  in  the  lime  of  Cervantes ; but  at  the 
j close  of  last  century  It  was  in  a state  of  decay,  and  was 
I suppressed  In  1824.  Otufla  Is  neat  and  pretty,  surrounded 
I by  orchards,  among  which  are  some  6ne  fmblic  valks; 

I but  it  has  an  insufficient  supply  of  water.  The  climate 
is  good  except  in  summer,  when,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Solanoj^r  E.  wind,  the  thermometer  often  rises  to 
111^  Fahr.  The  Lnhabs.  are  principally  employed  In  ag- 
riculture, and  the  neighbourhood  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  tbe  most  productive  grain  districts  of  An- 
dalusia It  is,  also,  celebrated  for  Its  capers,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  axe  pickled  and  sent  to  Seville  and  Cadfi. 
( Mikamo. ) 

OSTEND,  a fortified  aea-port  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flaitders,  cap. canton,  on  the  thoreof  the  North  Sea, 
14  m.  W.  by  N.  Bruges,  27  m.  K.N  E.  Dunk  rk,  ajul 
about  CO  m.  E.  the  North  Foreland.  I.at.  51^  13'  r>7"  N , 
long.  3^  55'  8"  R.  Pop.,  in  1^36,  12,161.  Few  Engli»h 
travellers  speak  In  favourable  terms  of  Ostend.  It  is, 
however,  neatly  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a lively  ap- 
peanmee,  the  houses  being  painted  of  different  colours. 
(Barruip'*  Tou*,  285.)  It  u al»o  a ftvourite  watering 
place  of  the  Bel^ans.  and  is  occasionally  resorted  to  hy 
the  royal  family.  It  has  no  putilic  edifice  worth  notlde, 
except  a good  bathlog-houH!,  with  readlug.rooms.  Ac.,  on 
the  ievir,  a sloping  glacis  of  stone-work,  originally 
ereebd  to  serve  as  a dyke,  having  on  its  summit  a fa- 
vourite promenade.  Ostend  Is  strongly  fortified  by  ram- 
pt^s,  a brtMui  ditch,  and  a citadel  ; but  It  U 111  supplied 
with  water,  which  Is  assigned  as  a reason  fur  Its  being  lu 
parts  rather  dirty.  The  interior  harbour,  which  is  large 
and  commodious.  Is  bordcrud  by  a broad  quay  ; but  ships 
of  coosKieraUU!  burdeu  can  only  enter  the  port  at  higli 
water,  ax>d  in  strong  off'  shore  winds  is  difficult  of  access. 
There  are  2 UghUiouses  which,  when  bro^ht  In  line, 
mark  the  channel  that  leads  into  the  port.  'The  exports 
consist  of  corn,  clon  r seed,  rattle,  and  other  farm 
produce;  and  the  Imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colouial  products,  wines,  spices,  English  manufacturcil 
goods,  Ac.  We  subjoin  an 


Accoimr  of  the  Ships  that  entered  and  left  the  Port 
of  Ostend.  in  |8%  and  1837 ; speclMug  the  Countriee 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 


And  this  number  Is  exclusive  of  the  steamers  conveying 
the  malls  to  and  from  England. 

The  cud  and  herring  fisheries,  especially  the  former, 
are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  from  Ostend-  In 
I 1836  the  produce  of  this  fishery  amounted  to  7.841  tons 
I salt  fish,  and  in  1837  to  6,791*  tons.  The  aggregate  vaUio 
' of  the  imports  by  sea,  in  IMO.  amounted  to9.3K.l.V)7  tr. 
Exclusive  of  Its  trade,  Ostend  has  some  sugar  and  salt 
refineries,  and  sailcloth,  Sftau,  tob:srco,  ann  other  fac- 
tories, with  roi>e.wa1ks.  building  docks,  distilleries,  Ac. 
It  Is  connected  by  a canal  and  railroad  with  Hture«.  .-mil 
by  the  great  Belgian  railroad  with  Antwerp  and  other 
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eltlci  of  tbe  Interior.  It  U tho  teat  of  a tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  reaideooe  of  a militarjr 
commandant  and  of  an  EngHih  cuntui. 

During  the  eTer-memorablc  atruirxle  made  by  the 
Dutch  to  emancipate  themtelret  from  the  blino  and 
brutal  dr«(K)tUm  of  old  S|»aio.  Ofttend  austained  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  uleRe*  of  which  hlrtorj*  ha*  pre»erred 
any  account.  It  continued  from  the  4th  of  July,  IGUl,  to 
the  3Hth  of  .September,  1604.  when  the  itarHion  capitu* 
lated,  on  honourable  term*,  to  the  abletl  of  the  SnanUh 
leader*,  the  famon*  Marqiilt  of  Spinola.  Thii  imge  i* 
luppo*^  to  hare  ro*t  the  contending  partir*  the  live*  of 
nearly  100,000  men  I (Sec  If  FkiUp  IIJ.,  L 

IHH,  Hro.  ed.  ; Retvmt,  l^c.) 

OSTERODF,,  I town  of  central  Cenuany,  klngd.  of 
Hanover,  prfncip.  Orulvenhagen,  on  the  Sn*e,  a trihu* 
tary  of  the  l.eine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hnri,  4hm.  S.S.R. 
Hanover.  Pi>p..  in  IK.I7.  4.6(X).  It  1*  walled,  and  has 
teveral  churrhei,  an  hospital,  a gymnasium,  Ac. ; but 
ft*  principal  public  evUfice*  are  the  royal  granarie*. 
which  supply  about  .vi.eon  scheffel  of  corn  aniiiuUy.  at 
in  groschen  {2s.)  the  scheffel.  to  the  miners  and  other 
Lalmurers  of  the  Han.  Osterode  has  manufacture*  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  t.ible  linens  and  long  cloths, 
haU,  tobacco,  soap,  white  lead,  copper  and  wooden  ar- 
ticles, with  breaeriei,  ilistillerles,  tanneries,  Ac.  (//or. 

StfHt  ; /tcrukaus .) 

OSTIA,  a decayed  town  and  sea>port  of  Italy.  Papal 
States,  on  the  left  or  S.  arm  of  the  Tiber,  a little  btdow 
where  It  divides  Into  two  branches  to  Inclose  the  Isola 
Sacra,  about  3 m.  fVom  Its  mouth,  and  |.%m.  W.  S.W. 
Home.  lat.  41®  4.V  IV'  N..  long.  Iir=  IG'SV'  E.  This 
miserable  little  town,  which  ha*  scarcely  100  Inhab.,  and 
which.  In  fact,  is  all  but  unlnhaldiohle  from  malaria,  was 
In  antiquity  a flourishing  emporium.  It  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  seaport  of  Rome;  and  was 
founded  by  Anrus  Martius  in  that  view,  who  is,  also,  said  ' 
to  hare  ron«trui'ted  the  salt.wnrk*  in  its  vicinity..— /»  ore  \ 
Tibrris  Ostia  itrbs  rondtla,  $alin.r  circa  Jaette.  {l.nitu 
in  Aneo,  lib.  I.  cap.  33.)  In  tho  course  of  time  Ostia 
rose,  with  the  rise  of  Rome,  to  be  a place  of  great  wealth.  . 
population,  and  importance.  U was  taken  \fy  Marius, 
who  appears  to  have  trewted  it  with  great  severity. 
{Lirii  Epit..  lib.  Ixxix.)  But  it  toon  recovered  from 
this  dlMttcr,  and  continued  for  a lengthened  (wrlod  to 
engross  the  whole  trade  of  Rome  carri^  on  by  sea  But 
its  port  had  never  been  good  ; and,  owing  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  mud  and  other  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river.  It  ultimately  became  inaccessible  to 
shi|M  of  considerable  burden,  who  were  obliged  to  anchor 
on  the  coast  in  an  exiwsed  and  haaardoui  situation. 
Many  efforts  were  made  at  different  period*  to  otivlate 
these  inronvenienres,  but  apparently  without  much  | 
success  ; and  at  Icn^h  the  emperor  Claudius  deter* 
mined  to  construct  a new  port  (Porltts)nX  the  mouth 
of  the  N.  or  right  arm  of  the  'fiber.  This  har. 
bnur  was  wholly  artiilcial,  and  was  formed  at  a vast 
expense  by  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  (.Stictoa.  in 
Oaud.,  cap.  70.  ; i)ii>  Cassius,  lib.  lx.)  Mannerl.  in  his 
article  oo  Ostia,  say*  that  the  port  constructed  by 
('laiidiu*  was  ro|>alri<d  by  Trajan,  and  continued  to  be 
the  port  of  Koree  as  long  as  the  Kmnan  empire  existed  I 
This  statement  is.  however,  in  all  respiK'ts.  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  truth  is.  that  the  same  cUcumstanres  (the 
accumulation  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river)  that  had  dc>stroyed  the  harbour  of  Ostia  very  soon 
began  to  choke  up  the  new  port ; and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  Improve  the  latter,  Trajan  judged  it  more  ex* 
patent  to  constnu-t  a totally  new  harbour  at  Cmtum~ 
crit^,  now  Civiia  Vecchla,  though  the  latter  was  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  the  former  from  Rome  1 
(Ftinii  Epist.  lih.  vi.  rp.  31..  and  art.  CiviTs  VaccHU 
in  this  work.)  The  harbour  formed  by  Trajan  Is  at 
this  moment  the  best  by  far  on  the  W.  coast  of  central 
Italy ; the  great  works,  tM  construction  of  which  Is  de> 
•crib^  by  Pliny,  still  remain  entire,  and  evinca  the 
superior  discernment  and  power  of  its  Klustrinus  founder. 
Tm  port  of  Claudius,  as  well  as  Ostia  Itself,  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea ; and  its  harbour, 
whkh,  according  to  Bcrgler  drt  (irnnds  VArmins, 

II  SS6.),  could  not  have  been  executed  by  any  Kuropean 
monarch,  is  a shallow,  noisome  pool : — 

**  Tsntsm  «vi  Isnginqas  valrl  matSR  vetaWas.** 

OSTUNI,  a town  of  the  Neapoliun  dom„  pror. 
Otranto,  cap.  canton,  on  the  brow  of  a steep  hill.  Si  m. 
W.N.W.  Brindisi.  Pop.  about  6,(NN!).  It  Is  a bishop’s 
see.  but  remaiiiable  for  Rule  more  than  the  number  of 
its  churches  and  convents.  Its  climate  Is  said  to  be 
highly  salubrious.  {Crarem’s  Tour,  lie.,  123,124.) 

OSWEGO,  a town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States 
of  N.  Amerk^  state  of  New  York,  cap.  cu.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  R.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oswrao  River  and  Canal,  which  connect  the  take 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  330m.  N.W'.  New  York.  Pop.,  in 
IH30.  9,703  ; but.  in  I ><35.  it  had  Ittcreased  to  4.000 ; ami 
is  now  (11441)  probably  tt.OUO.  It  stands  on  both  skU>i 
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t (he  Oswep>  River,  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge 
' 700fl.  In  length,  and  is  laid  out  in  streets  ioof).  wide, 
running  at  right  angles.  The  court-house,  the  Oswrgo 
> hotel,  various  churches,  an  Incorpuralrd  academy,  two 
I hanks,  and  a IlghthcHise,  were  the  principal  puhlir  build- 
r ings  in  1436  : It  had  at  the  sante  time  several  large  grist 
I and  sawmills,  tanneries,  cotton  fa<tories,  irun-worki, 
I Ac. : many  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  9 weekly 
’ newfpapera  I'he  harbour  U formed  by  two  piers,  one 
I I.9I9,  and  one  950ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  each  side, 

I the  opening  between  them  being  2.50  ft.  in  width.  W Itbin 
' the  piers  are  from  10  to  20  Ik.  water.  'Flic  harbour  is 

Strotected  by  a large  pentagonal  fortress  and  some  smaller 
Orta 

' Oswego  has  a wet  basin  smd  slips  for  the  repair  of 
large  vessels;  and  It.  next  to  .Sarkrtt's  Harliour.  the 
best  port  oo  the  American  side  of  l.jike  Ontario.  Its 
situation  necessarily  retwlors  it  a considerable  emi>oriiira  : 
and.  notwithsundlng  the  imperfect  state  of  the  WWIand 
canal,  it  already  commands  a large  portlnu  of  the  trade 
between  the  state  of  New  York  ana  l^pper  Canada  In 
IK3-5.  the  total  burden  of  the  vesseds  enteriog  the  port 
amounted  to  153.949  tons.  In  IHds.  ti, 549  tons  shipping 
belonged  to  this  port.  (.NVir  York  (iatrturr,  l(c.) 

OSW'KhTK  Y (corrupted  from  Ostco/dstrrr).  a market- 
town  and  par.  of  England,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  co. 
Salop, on  the  tforders  <>f  Wales,  16m.  N.W.  .Shrewsbury. 
Area  ofpar..  13.GN0  acres:  pop.  of  township  In  |H3i, 
4.474.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  tiirruuiwied  with 
walls,  is  wclI-pavM  and  lighted ; its  chiei  public  build- 
ings are  a town-hall,  prison,  theatre,  and  a flne  old  church, 
remarkable  fur  its  lofty  iry.mantled  tower.  The  living 
is  a vicarage,  In  the  gift  of  Lord  Clive.  'l*lic  Independents, 
Baptists.  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Welsh  Calvinists,  and 
Primitive  Methodist*,  have  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  to  which  are  attached  Kunday-schooli,  fumUh- 
, ing  rell^oiLB  instruction  to  upwards  of  7iX>  children.  A 

frrainmar-tcboul  has  been  established  here,  and  **  is  frew 
or  all  boys  bom  in  the  parish  to  be  InstructMl  In  gramma- 
tical learning  In  the  Kngiisb,  Ijitin.arKl  Greek  languages. 

I The  present  annual  value  of  the  etulowment  is  33(V. ; 
but  the  number  of  free  scholars  seldom  exceeds  90,  be- 
sides whom  there  are  about  94  pay-bcryi  residing  with 
the  master.  There  Is  also  an  extremely  well-regulated 
national  school,  attended  by  about  $30  boys  aiul  150 
girls."  (.t/wn.  Corp.  Report.)  Oswestry,  which  from 
1461  to  1691  was  the  great  mart  forwooliens  called  Welsh 
welH,  has  stlli  a few  manufactures  of  flannel  and  coarse 
linen  cloth  ; but  Its  principal  dependence  is  on  its  retail 
trade  with  an  extensive  agricultural  district.  The 
bor.,  which  received  Its  first  charter  In  99  Richard  I., 
is  divided,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act.  into  3 wards, 

I and  the  coritoralion  consists  of  a mayor.  6 other  alder, 
men,  and  I4  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  in  IH.39, 
411/.  Quarter  and  |>ctly  sessions  are  held  under  a re- 
corder. and  there  I*  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
lietKs.  Oswestry  it  one  of  the  poUing.plarrs  at  elections 
for  the  N.  division  of  Salop.  Races  are  held  near  the 
town  in  September.  Markets  on  Wednesday : large 
cattle  fairs,  1.5th  March,  12th  May,  Wednesday  before 
94th  June,  I5ih  Aug.,  and  iOth  Dec. 

OswaidHree  (ntnre  anciently  called  Maserfield)  it  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  Its  name  from  Oswald,  king  of 
Northumbria,  killed  here  In  battle  in  049.  ai^  subse- 
quently canonised.  It  was  surroumled  by  aalt*  by 
&1ward  II..  in  1977,  and  became  highly  important  as  oi>e 
of  the  keys  to  the  prlnclpalllv  of  Wales.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  town,  on  a lofty  hill,  are  some  remains  of  its 
castle,  suppmed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  (Pcniiosi/'s  TVmr  m H o/cs,  i.  333, 
Ac.,'  Part.  Reports.) 

OTAHi'ITR.  Sre  Poltkbsu. 

OTLE  Y.  a manufacturing  and  market-town,  par.,  aiwl 
township  of  England.  W.  Riding  co.  York,  upper  div.  wap. 
Skyrack,  on  the  Wliarfe,  9|  m.  N.W.  I.ee<ls.  Area  ofpar.. 
Comprising  19  townships,  23,060  acres.  Pop.  of  (nlev 
township  in  Irt31, 3,161.  The  town,  though  small. Is  welU 
built,  and  drlightfiillv  situated  In  a picturesque  river 
valley.  The  church  is  large,  iait  has  lew  remains  of  its 
original  architecture:  the  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  'ITtere  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents.  Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
altacned  .Sundar-srhool*.  A grammar-school  was 
founded  here  in  1611,  and  there  is  a national  school  for 
children  of  both  sexes.  Otiey  formerly  enjoyed  a con- 
siderable share  in  the  woollen  trade;  but  it  has  long 
since  been  removed  to  sltnatlons  nearer  to  the  r«>a]  dis- 
tricts. and  better  placed  for  Inland  navigation.  Within 
the  par.,  however,  there  were,  in  IKJy,  9 cotton  mill*.  4 
wooUen-mUls,  and  10  worsted-mills,  moved  chiefly  by 
water-power,  and  employing  1,149  hands,  chk'flv  in  the 
townships  of  Grlsley.  Yeadon,  and  Kawden.  'Fanning 
and  malting  are  carried  on  In  the  town  to  a pretty  con- 
siderable extent,  and  it  has  large  markets  aM  fairs  for 
com  and  cattle,  besidi**  an  agricultural  show  held  in 
April.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  holds  courts-baroo  for  the  recovery  of  saaall  debu. 
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Petty  and  quarter  •eaitoni  are  held  here  by  the  magi»> 
Irale^  under  the  archbishop**  commitilon.  Markets  on 
Friday:  cattle  fair*.  Weduesd»  In  Kaiter  week,  and 
•very  fortnlcht  after  till  WhiUounday,  and  then  every 
S week*  till  1st  Aug. 

OTKANTO  (an.  H^dnmtum),  a sea-port  town  of 
Italy,  near  iu  S.R.  extremity,  kin^om  of  Sanies,  prov. 
of  it*  own  name.  cap.  canton,  on  the  Strait  of  OtrantQ, 
close  to  the  point  of  Italy  nearest  to  the  Greek  peninsula, 
24  m.  S.B.  l.ecce,  and  44  m.  W.S.W.  Cape  Linguetta,  in 
Albania.  TbU  i^ty  town,  of  1,600  Inhab.,  ha*  little  to 
interest  the  English  reader,  except  the  celebrated  ’*  Castle 
of  Otranto."  with  the  name  of  which  every  lover  of  ro» 
mance  i*  funlliar.  **  The  castle,  howerer,  I*  far  from 
realising  the  expectations  created  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  bearing  Us  appellation.  It  is  now,  what  it  ever 
was,  the  ciU^el  of  tne  town,  a fort  of  no  considerable 
extent  or  power,  but  not  entirely  deficient  In  plrturesoue 
beauty,  especially  on  the  land  side.  Two  large  circular 
Cowers  rite  from  the  rich  foliage  of  the  tree*  which  fill 
the  town  dltcb,  and  among  which  a very  high  palm  is 
conspicuous."  ( Oitecw's  TtaW.)  The  cattle,  which  com- 
prises prisons,  stables,  a mill,  a chapel,  ftc..  was  built  by 
AIpbonto  of  Aragoo,  who  otherwise  fortified  the  town, 
as  a bulwark  against  the  Turka  Otranto  bat  a very 
andent  eathedrd.  In  which  are  some  columns  taken  from 
tenpie  nf  Minerva  In  the  vicinity  ; an  archbishop's  pa- 
lace, and  a few  Roman  aiitiqaities.  In  I4M0  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Turks.  Vnder  Napoleon,  it  gave  the 
title  of  duke  to  Fouche.  (Cra*en'$  tour  in  tJu  S.  Pro- 
oiaers  of  }iapU$,  142.  144. ; Burge$$'t  Gretce,  1.  W.  30. ; 
Vici.  Gfog.) 

OTTAJANO.  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Napoletano,  at  the  B.  foot  of  Mtaint  Vesuvius,  12  m.  B. 
Kaploa  Pop.  estimated  at  6,(  00.  It  has  3 churches,  a 
cattle,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  Its  Inhnbs.  are 
principally  engaged  io  agriculture,  having  but  little  taste 
for  commerce.  Several  antluuitles  found  here  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a palace  anciently  belong, 
ing  to  the  Octavian  family,  from  whom  the  town  Is  con- 
jectured to  have  derived  its  name. 

OTTKKY  ST.  MARY,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
Kogland.  CO.  Devon,  huiid  its  own  name,  on  the  Otter 
(whence  it  derive*  its  name),  m.  K.  bv  S.  Kxeter. 
Area  of  par.  9.470  acres.  Po|>..  in  1H3I,  3.^49.  Itit  large, 
but  irregularly  liullt ; C'tntalning  many  vestige*  nfanlU 
^Ity,  among  which  it  a bmtte  furmerlr  hih.iinted  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  church  Is  a large  and  curious 
Structure,  built  like  Exeter  Cathodr^I.  with  2 lowers 
opening  into  the  body  of  (he  church,  and  serving  at 
transepts ; a Udye-chapel  orcuples  the  B.  end,  and  in 
the  interior  is  a fine  arched  tnonutnenl.  The  living  Is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Inde- 
peodenis  and  VSetleyan  Melhoduts  have  likewise  their 
reepectlve  placet  ui  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools.  A grammar-school  was  founded  here  by  Henry 
Vlll. ; but  it  has  for  mam*  years  been  an  almost  useless 
appendage  to  the  town.  Two  day-schools  afo  supported 
by  subscription,  and  an  Infant'Schuol  is  attended  by 
about  60  children.  Almshouses  arc  established  here, 
and  there  ere  numerous  minor  charities  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  within  the  par.  Otte^  St.  Mary,  which  bad 
formerly  a coiislderaUe  share  iii  the  - manufacture  of 
serges  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  is  now  chiefly  support- 
ed by  agriculture  and  retail  trade.  A silk-mill,  now. 
ever,  has  been  established  within  the  last  few  years, 
which,  in  1830,  emplmed  32.1  hands.  Pe^  sessions  for 
the  bund,  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday  ; (airs, 
Tuesday  before  Palm.8uj>day ; Wbit-Tuesday,  and  Aug. 
6..  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

OUDB  (AgfOdMua),  a prov.  and  kingdom  of  Hlndnstan, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dritish,  between  the  26th  and 
9Sth  dess,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  79th  and  H3d  of  B.  long. 
It  has  N.  Nepeul,  but  is  everywhere  else  surround^ 

the  territories  of  the  Bengal  and  Agra  preside. . having 

. the  provs.  Delhi  and  Agra,  8 AUababwd,  and  E.  Ba- 
har.  Area  estimated  at  a^Hit  2.1,d<Xi  tq.  m.  Pop.  pro- 
bably 3,000,000.  This  country  it  an  extended  plain, 
bounded  northward  by  the  lower  Himalaya  ranges,  and 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Ganges,  being  well  watered  by  several 
tributaries  of  the  latter.  Wlien  properly  cultivated,  the 
soil  Is  extremely  productive,  yielding  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  and  other  grains,  sugar.  Indigo,  opium,  and 
all  the  richest  crops  rais««l  In  India ; and  He^r  states, 
that  from  Lucknow  to  S.indce  the  country  is  as  populous 
and  well  cultivated  a*  most  of  the  Company's  provs. 
But  Oude  was  for  a lengthened  period  so  wretchedly 
mismanaged  by  its  native  authorities,  that,  from  being  one 
of  the  richest  states  of  Hindostan.  it  b.*id  become,  a few 
years  ago,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable,  being 
especially  dUtlnguiihed  for  anarchy  and  disorder.  The 
total  revenue  Is  estimated  at  between  18  and  19  million 
rup.  a yea^  and  Us  collection  it  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
binders  Large  tracts  of  the  country  are  also  in  Jaghire, 
or  feudally  conferred  for  military  service ; the  aurolls, 
or  revenue  collectors,  and  the  zemindars,  are  to  in- 
dependent of  the  royal  authority,  that  they  yield  only  a 
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very  Imperfect  obedience,  and  so  lato  as  1890  Oude  was 
distracted  Ity  civil  war  between  the  sovereign  and  hit  mili- 
tary chieftains.  A full  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  period  may  l>r  found  In  the  on 

R.  1.  4ffiurs,  l<wi.  iPvUh'cai  Appendix,  p.  39o-.  420.) 
Under  the  new  king,  however,  great  ameliorations  have 
been  cffi-cted,  and  the  standing  army  has  l»oen  redurexi 
from  AO.UUG  men  to  lets  than  half  that  number,  i'lie 
subsidiary  troops  furnished  by  Oude  to  the  Aiiglo-liulMi 
army  amount  to  10,000  men.  The  foreign  reiatiuiu  am 
treaties  of  the  state  arewhutly  conducted  through  tivf 
British  resident  at  Lucknow.  It  hu  Item  secured,  evn 
iluce  1765,  by  the  British  government  from  foreign  ag- 
gresiioD  ; and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  al»o 
so  far  interfere  In  its  internal  cuncerni  as  to  introduce 
regiilariiy  and  eOciency  Into  Ihe  adinliilstratiun.  aixl  to 
repress  msorders.  (ilcr  Craxrjuf'd't  Letter  in  Hep.  Pviii., 
Append.,  pp.  92.  94.) 

Ot'Di,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  above  prov.  and 
kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  former  cap. ; on  the  Goggra, 
across  which  an  irmi  bridge,  the  materials  having  been  ' 
brought  from  Knglaisd,  it  Mid  to  have  been  rereiitly 
thrown,  74  ro.  B.  Lucknow  ; lat.  48'  N long.  82^  4' 
B.  It  extends  for  a considerable  distance  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  stretching  as  for  a*  Fyiabad.  It  it 
•aid  by  llamlltoa  to  be  tnlerably  populous ; but,  except 
alone  the  river’s  brink,  U consists  wholly  of  ruins  and 
iuogle,  among  which  are  the  remain*  of  various  cele- 
brate Hindoo  templet.  Hindi>o  pilgrirot  still  visit 
Oude ; and  did  to  in  neat  numbers,  until  Auruogsebe 
demolished  most  of  their  places  of  retort.  A mosque 
erected  by  that  monarch,  and  2 tombs,  greatly  venerated 
by  Mohammedans,  are  now  the  principal  and  almost 
sole  remaining  public  edllices.  {Mod.  Trar.  ix.  312— 
315.  Ac) 

OUDBNARD,  or  AUDENARD.  a town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  E.  Klandert,  cap  arrond.  on  the  .Scheldt,  14  m. 

S. S.W.  Ghent.  Pop.  in  IS3(»,  5,.%39.  It  It  generally  well 
built,  and  hat  one  of  the  handsomest  town  balls  In  the 
NEthrrlaodi,  several  churches,  an  hospital,  2 orphan 
asylums,  a convent,  a colloge,  and  other  schools.  In- 
cluding one  for  spinning  yam.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrict.  with  breweries  and 
tacneries.  On  the  1 1th  of  July,  I7(m,  a powerful  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Ven- 
dome,  was  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  and 
obligfd  to  make  a disorderly  retreat,  by  the  allied  arm/ 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Kugeoe. 

UUNDLB.  a market  town  and  pnr.  of  Pliit^aiid,  co. 
Northampton.  ai>d  hand.  Puh'luook,  on  the  Sen  (crossed 
here  hy  2 bridges,  one  of  w hk  h has  5 arches),  2.1  m.  N .E. 
Northampton,  and  t7  N by  W.  IxiDdun.  .Area  of  par., 
5J100  acres  t pop.,  iu  2.30H.  The  town,  though 

small,  is  neat  and  well  built,  having  a good  market- 
house.  Thechurch  1*  large  aud  handsome,  wlthasquare 
tower,  having  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  spire  ; the  living  it  a vfcarage.  in  (he 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A grammar-tcbool,  esta- 
bltsbed  in  1544,  It  attended  bv  about  (X)  boy*.  Two  charity 
schools  furnish  clothing  and  histrucUuu  to  4S  boys  ; and 
a national  school  Is  aiteitded  by  about  ISO  children  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  alto  2 almshouses.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  the  hund.  are  lield  here  once  a fortnight. 
Markets  on  TburadM ; fairs,  Feb.  25.  ; Whit-Mooday  ; 
Aug.  21.,  and  Oct.  12..  for  horses,  shoep,  &c. 

OUHAL,  or  YAIK,  the  Hhenmut  of  the  ancients,  a 
large  river  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  rises  in  Oural 
Mnuutaios.  whence  Us  name.  In  the  district  of  Troitsk  | 
and,  after  a IrnMhened  south-westerly  course  past  Drsk, 
Orenbourg,  and  Uuralsk.  pours  Its  waters  by  various 
mouths  Into  the  nortbeni  pvt  of  (he  Caspian  oea.  li  It 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  for  navigation  ; but  teems  with 
fish,  which,  at  the  proper  season,  uAurd  a rich  hirveu  to 
Uie  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  it  I*  reckoned  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Hussian  empire  aijaiust  the  incursions  of 
the  numade*  of  the  Tartar  stepi^en. 

(limsi.,  or  Ue*L  Mot^NTsiNK,  an  extensive  moun- 
tain-chain, extending,  litcludlng  its  subsidiary  portions, 
nearly  under  the  same  imralicd  from  the  N.  btirdc-r  of 
tlie  ^a  of  Aral  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or 
from  about  the  4ath  to  altout  the  69th  degree  of  N . lat.  It 
forms,  during  the  greater  part  of  it*  course,  tiie  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  Where  highest,  it  attaint  to  an 
elevation  of  almut  6,4(K)  ft.  al>ovc  tiic lev«'l  of  the  tea ; but 
the  ascent  to  the  iiimmlt.  particularly  on  the  European 
tide,  is  so  very  gratliinl,  (lint  it*  hviglit  doe*  not  appear 
nearly  so  great  at  It  really  it.  Its  breadth  varies  from  I to  5 
geog.  miles.  It  it  very  productive  both  of  the  preriout 
and  the  useftil  metals;  beiug  estimated  to  afford,  at  an 
average,  about  300  po<^s  of  gold.  200,000  do.  of  copper, 
6.500,000  do.  of  forged,  and  8.500.000  do.  of  cast  iron. 
{See  art.  Rcstu  ; Seknittier,  Ln  Rnuie,itc.,  p.  652.; 
HumbollCt  Fraftnen$  de  OVnfog/c.  4c..  ii.  315..  Ac.) 

Ol^RFA,  (an.  Rdeua  or  iVinrr^Jci  a fortified  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  pnih.  Diarbcker,  HI  tn.  8.  W.  the  city  of  iliat 
name,  and  112  m.  N.K.  Aleppo.  Pop.  30,0U0,3-4(htuf  whom 
are  Turk*  and  Arabs,  ana  the  r<»t  AroMrulans  and  Jews. 
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It  ocrupie*  th«  riofie*  of  two  hiU»,  In  (lie  tsIIcj  between  i 
which  b a fountain  and  larfe  ba«ln  containtns  a Dumber  ' 
nf  fish  accounted  Mcred  the  inhaht.  The  notuet  are 
eubflantUIlf  built  of  hewn  ttune,  and  lurmounted  bj  ter- 
race! ; nitteri  two  or  three  feet  In  width  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  »treet>.  and  on  each  >lde  are  toleratnj 
ctmn  povemenU.  The  moequee.  which  are  numeroua, 
hare  all  lofty,  and  many  of  them  handiome  ml- 
nareU  ; there  are  churchet  alio  for  (he  adherenU  of  the 
Gre»'k  and  Armenian  erred*.  The  baiaart  are  of  toler- 
able •lie.  and  covered  in  from  the  weather,  tome  being 
occupied  by  cloth  merebanu,  oiheri  by  goldamithi  and 
other  artltana 

Ourfa  i«a  place  of  contideralde  indutiry:  large  quan- 
tUlet  of  cotton  fabric*  are  made  in  it : lU  goldtmitht’ 
work  and  morocco  leather  are  highly  ettermed,  and  the 
produce  of  Che  orlshbourbood.  etpccl.iily  wheat  and 
^ley,  I*  *ent  to  aIc|^  and  the  N.  of  Syria,  and,  by 
way  of  Blr,  acroa*  the  r.upbraCet.  The  general  trWe 
»witn  Aleppo  Is  carried  on  almott  entirelyhy  about  twenty 
Turkish  and  Christian  merchanU.  They  employ  a 
capital  not  exceeding  50,000  dollars  ; but  tney  trade  on 
credit,  both  at  Oiiru  and  Aleppo,  for  a much  greater 
amount.  I'hree-fiflhs  of  this  are  for  British  manuftt^res, 
principally  cotton  twist,  calicoes,  a few  prints,  musllnt, 
and  uankeens ; the  remaining  2-Mhs  being  for  colonial 

Coduce,  and  different  articles  in  the  country.  The  in- 
nd  duty  paid  at  Ourfa  by  the  rayas  is  InTiiriably  5 per 
cent,  on  the  Invoice  cost ; and  the  price  of  carriage  ffom 
Alet>po  ranges  between  HO  and  100  plasters  per  Aleppo 
canUr  on  every  kind  of  goods.”  fffoirriiig'*  Refofi  ois 
5jrr>a,  p.  44.) 

The  ancient  F.Atna  was  for  a lengthened  period  the 
cap.  of  the  pros.  Osroene,  in  Mesopoumta.  it  Is  said  to 
have  been  one  uf  the  numerous  cities  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  continued  under  his  successors  as  long  a* 
they  remained  pouessors  of  Syria.  It  was  taken  hy  the 
Arabs  during  tne  caliphate  of  Abubekr,  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and.  after  many  vidsiltudes,  Selim  I.  united  it.  In 
1M7.  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  (0/tvtcr,  Foi/age  dans 
rEtnpirf  Ot/toman,  tv.  210  -tM.) 

Ol  SB.a  river  of  England,  co.  York,  one  of  the  principal 
affluenuofthewstuaryofthc  Humber. and  which,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  various  rivers  that 
join  it  before  It  falls  Into  that  great  sestuary.  The  Swale, 
the  remotest  branch  of  the  Oust',  has  its  source  In  the 
mountain  of  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire 
and  Westmoreland,  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  peat 
central  range-  Pursuing  a S.K.  course,  the  Swue  Is 
Joined  a little  below  Buroughbrldp  by  the  Ure,  from 
Askrig,  Middleham.and  Ripon.  A little  lower  dovm,  the 
united  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Ouse,  and  flowing  past 
York.  recHvet  at  Cawood  its  important  tributary,  the 
Wbarfe,  which,  flowing  through  Tadcaster,  has  its  source 
near  Amrliffc.  From  Cawoud  the  Ouse  flows  S.K.,  with 
many  windings,  to  Goole.  where  It  unites  with  the  Hum- 
ber, receiving  the  Derwent  from  the  N..  and  the  Aire 
and  Don  from  the  H.  The  Ouse  Is  itself  navigable  fur 
considerable  vessels  as  ter  as  York,  and  for  barges  to 
Linton;  and  the  Aire,  Don,  and  l>erwent,  have  been, 
partly  by  Improvements  In  their  channels,  and  JjAttlv  by 
canals,  rendered  navinble  to  a great  distance.  The  Ouse 
Is.  in  fact,  connected  not  only  with  the  ports  on  the 
Humber,  tmt,  by  an  Internal  navlgatioo,  with  Liverpool, 
Loodem.  and  BristoL 

Exclusive  of  (he  above,  another  river,  called  the  Great 
Ouse,  rises  In  Northamptonshire,  near  Brackley ; its 
course  at  first  Is  R.,  a little  inclining  to  the  K..  through 
Bucks ; It  then  passes  Olney  and  Harrold,  and,  aft^ 
many  windings,  reaches  Bedford,  where  It  becomes  navi- 

eble.  It  tben  traverses  the  cos.  of  Huntingdon  and 
imbridge,  and  the  N.W.  comer  of  Norfulk,  falling 
Into  the  asstuary  of  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn.  From 
Huntingdon  Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a distance  of  about 
90  m.  in  a direct  line,  the  Ouse  Is  now  called  the  New 
Bedford  river,  from  the  mater  part  of  Its  water  flowing 
In  the  great  channel  or  drain  of  that  name,  dug  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Great  Ouse  are  the  Sen,  Cam,  Little  Ouse,  Lake.Wlisey 
or  Stoke,  and  Sar. 

O VKKTON,  a pari.  bor.  of  V.  Wale*,  co.  FUnt.hund. 
Maylor,  on  the  1>m  (crossed  here  by  a haiMlsome  stone 
bridge),  14  m.  8.  Chester,  and  158  m.  N.W.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  and  par.,  1.746.  The  (own  is 
sit.  •»!  rising  ground  ab«jve  the  river  and  it  on  the  whole 
well  built.  The  church  it  a venerablo  striKture,  pic- 
turesquely situated  ; and  in  the  church-yard  are  some 
yews  which,  for  tixe  aitd  beau^,  are  ranked  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Principality.  The  town  ha*  little  trade  ; 
and  would  be  unworthy  notice,  were  It  not  that  It  en- 
joys the  privilege,  in  coiinoxloii  with  Hint  anti  6 other 
towns,  of  returning  1 mcm.  to  (he  II.  uf  C.  Registered 
electors  for  the  untied  bort.  in  1H30-4U,  1,053  ; ditto  for 
Overton.  44. 

OVIEDO  (Onrtmm),  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  can.  of 
the  proT.  of  Asturias,  in  a plain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  tmtU  riven  Ovte  and  Nora,  GU  m.  N.  by  W.  Leon, 
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lat.  4T>  IIP  N.,  long.  in'  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Wi- 
fiano,  IM76.  It  Is  an  old-fashioned  city,  with  many 
narrow  and  Irregular  streets ; but  H has  several  good 
squares,  that  forming  the  market-place  being  large  aitd 
handsome.  The  town  is  iiipplicd  with  water  by  a mag- 
nificent aqueduct  of  41  arches,  communicating  with  the 
fountains  in  the  public  tnuares.  The  principal  public 
buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  the  collegiate  church,  and  9 
par.  churches,  besides  a district  churm.  3 hospitals,  and 
4 college*.  The  cathedral  (supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  Mth  ecntiiry)  Is  a large  stnicture  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. and  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Spain,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Toledo,  though  much  smaller:  It  It  sur- 
mounted by  a beautiful,  though  unfinished,  tower;  arwl 
at  the  W.  etsd  is  a noble  open  porch,  (('ooi's  Skrtrke$ 
in  Spain,  II.  96.)  It  contuned  many  valuable  vases, 
Ac.,  taken  away  during  the  peninsular  war;  it  has  alto 
a large  mausoleum,  in  which  sme  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  14  kings  and  queens  of  Asturias.  The  univer- 
sity, founded  in  LVfO,  it  well  eodowed.  aisd  has  a larce 
library:  the  university  b«illdinn  are  among  the  finest Tn 
the  town.  Oviedo  has  a weekly  market,  and  8 annual 
fliUri ; but  its  trade  U chiefly  conflned  to  (he  neighbour- 
hood. A few  tanvards,  manutectorlea  of  hats,  horn 
combs,  and  metal  ^ttons  are  established  here,  and  do- 
mestic weaving  Is  carried  on  to  a cooslderalde  extent.  A 
manufacture  arms  was,  till  latcte,  supported  by  the 
government ; but  wilhio  the  last  few  years  It  has  been 
abandoned. 

Oviedo  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  a.  d. 
759.  It  afterwards  became  a place  of  rrfoge.  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Moors,  for  great  numbci^  of  Ghnstian 
clergy,  and  hence  acquired  the  name  Civitat  Epi$eop\irmm. 
The  pope  In  901  made  Oviedo  an  archbishop's  see ; but 
afterwards  this  honour  was  transferred  to  St.  Jago,  since 
which  time  the  Mahons  of  this  city  have  been  merely 
suf^agans.  Tbe  foundation  of  (he  university  improved 
the  condition  of  the  inhabs. ; and  for  upwards  of  150 
years  Oviedo  was  a popular  retort  for  literary  monks  and 
others  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  advantage* 
offered  Mr  tbe  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  >4'hen  Mr. 
Townsend  visited  the  town.  It  swarmed  with  mendicants, 
encouraged  by  a wealthy  clergy;  but  since  tbe  French 
war.  and  the  suppression  of  the  conventual  etuMisb- 
ments,  the  Importance  both  of  the  town  and  anivertitv 
has  very  much  diminished.  ( TbteitsciMf.  U.  1—14. ; Mod, 
Tror. : MtHano.) 

OWHYHP.B.  SecpoLVNtaiA. 

OXFORD,  an  inland  and  central  eo.  of  England,  of 
a very  irregular  shape,  bounded  8.  and  S.W.  by  tho 
Thames,  by  which  It  Is  separated  from  Berks,  and 
having  W.  Gloucester,  N.  Warwick.  N.K.  Northampton, 
and  R.  Buckingham.  Area,  4H8.M0  acres ; of  which 
above  400.000  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  ami  pasture. 
Surface,  a good  deal  diversified.  The  8.  division  of  the 
co.  is  traversed  by  the  range  of  the  Cbiltern  hills  ; but 
elsewhere  it  is  mostly  flat,  or  merely  undulating.  Soil 
very  various  : In  the  N.  it  consists  of  a deep,  red.  fertile 
loam  : in  the  middle  district  It  is  comparatively  sandy, 
gravelly,  and  poor  ; and.  In  the  S..  thin  and  chalky  soil 
predominates.  The  co.  Is  extremely  well  watered  ; for. 
betides  being  bounded,  at  already  stated,  for  a lengthened 
distance  by  (ne  Thame*,  it  It  traversed  by  the  Wlndrush. 
Rvenlode.  Cherwell.  and  Thame.  Oxfora  is  princinally 
In  Ullage ; but  though  numerous  Imnrovements  imv« 
been  effected  of  late  years,  iis  agriculture  Is  ter  from 
being  in  a very  advanced  slate.  This  Is  accounted  for 
priocipaily,  perhap*,  teotn  the  tenants  not  being  bound 
to  follow  any  particular  mode  of  husbandry,  and  not 
being  restricted  in  the  sowing  of  wheat,  so  th^  (he  land 
Is  frequently  foul  and  over-arroughL  There  is,  alao,  in 
many  parts,  a mat  want  of  drainage.  The  toil  it  par, 
Ucuterly  sullaMe  for  harlry,  which  is  the  principal  crop ; 
but  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  raised.  Turnips 
extensively  cultivated.  Dairy  husbsndry  Is,  In  some  dis- 
tricts, earned  on  upon  a large  scale ; and  the  sheep  stock 
is  supposed  to  exceed  300.000  bead.  There  are  but  few 
large  estates,  and  farms  are  generally  small : It  la  com- 
mfm  to  grant  lease*  for  7 and  14  years.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810,  90s.  6|d.  an  acre.  Manufactures  and 
mtnefals  of  no  Imnurtaoce.  rrlnclpal  town,  Oxford. 
The  CO.  is  divided  (ntn  14  hundreds,  and  217  parishes.  It 
tends  9 reemt.  to  tbe  H.  of  C.,  vl*.  8 for  the  co..  2 f<»r  the 
city,  and  2 for  the  university  of  Oxford;  and  1 each  for 
the  bort.  of  Banbury  and  NVo^*tock.  Re^stered  electors 
for  the  CO..  In  IK39-40.  o.72t.  In  lOi.  Oxford  had  £».S34 
itthab.  Itmises,  81,770  familiv*.  and  1.52,156  persons,  of 
whom  76,itH7  were  inaU-s,  and  75.709  female*.  Sum  ex- 
pended for  the  relief  oftlie  poor.  In  70.847/.  An- 

nual value  of  real  pro).rfty  In  181-5,  790,8(k/  : profits  of 
inwlc  and  prufi-silom  hi  ditto.  3I2.A^. 

Oxruan.  a pari.  bor.  and  dty  of  England,  cip.  of 
the  atxtveco.,  and  the  teat  of  one  of  tlie  two  great  En- 
gl.*h  universities,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Isis,  near  Its 
confluence  with  the  Cherwell.  which  are  both  crossed 
by  numerous  brldgi-s,  (one  of  which,  on  the  l.,4<ndun 
road,  li  a haudsome  stone  structure,  of  5 arches,) 
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N.,  long.  15'  2K'  W.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  ln« 
eludot,  with  the  old  bor.,  the  par.  of  St.  Cletneot'a  and 
aportlon  of  that  of  C^wlc)')  in  IH3I,  31,34.5.  The  dtr 
atanda  on  a plain, In  the  mldUof  meadows  thldilj  planted 
with  trees,  and  Is  surrounded  on  S aides  bjthe  above> 
mentioned  rivers:  It  has  an  Imposing  external  appear* 
ance  from  whatever  aide  It  may  be  viewed  ; but  more 
eapecialiy  from  the  adjacent  high  ground  on  the  London 
and  Ablngdcm  roada.  The  High  .Street  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  England ; not  only  for  lu  width  and  regular  arraoge- 
meat,  Imt  fur  the  beauty  aiul  magtiUicence  of  the 
churches  and  collegiate  edihces  lining  It  on  both  sldea : 
the  towers  of  Magdalen  and  All  Souls’  Colleges,  the 
noble  hronts  of  University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and  the 
Unlversl^  Church,  are  its  chief  and  most  admired  fea* 
lures.  Three  other  streets  meet  It  at  Its  55'.  end;  one 
of  which,  calleil  the  Com*MarkcC,  leads  northward  to 
the  airy  sulHirb  of  St.  Giles's ; and  the  secoiKl  passes 
southward  by  the  towo.hall,  and  the  noble  building  of 
ChrUt-Church,  towards  Abingdon:  while  the  third, 
called  Queen  .Street,  runs  westward  tn  continuation  of 
High  Street,  Into  the  low  and  densely  peopled  pars,  of 
St.  Eblw  and  St.  Thomas.  Parallel  to  and  N.  of  High 
Street,  Is  another  fine,  thou^  not  lung  line,  called  Broad 
Street,  In  which  are  BalioI.TrlnitT,  and  Exeter  C4>lleges, 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Clarenilon  Knoms,  Sheldonlan 
TTieatre,  Ac. ; and  between  High  Street  and  Broad  Street 
Is  an  oblong  space,  occupied  by  a quadrangular  building, 
forming  a hollow  square,  round  which  are  the  academical 
*'  schools,”  the  upper  stories  being  occupied  by  the  Bod- 
leian Library  ana  Picture  Galleir.  Between  the  schools 
and  St.  Mary  B Church  Is  the  Kadclllle  Library,  a circular 
Grecian  edlflce,  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  contrasting 
rather  strangely  with  the  Gothic  structures  by  which  it 
is  surround^  St.  Giles’s  and  Beaumont  Streets  are 
lined  with  substantial  private  dwellings ; besides  whMi, 
St.  John's  and  Worcetler  Colleges,  and  the  Taylor- 
building,  a large  structure  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  greatly  contribute  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  part  of  Oxford.  The  other 
streets  are  mostly  narrow.  Irregular,  and  crooked. 
Some  new  streets,  however,  with  good  substantial 
houses,  an  entire  new  suburb,  and  several  hundred 
smaller  tenements,  liave  been  erected  within  the  last 
90  years,  and  the  city  has  thus  been  greatly  Improved. 
(Municfpad  Bomnd.  /Up>rrt.y  The  prir>rl|ial  thorough* 
fares  are  well  paved,  cleaned,  Itchted  with  gas,  and 
plentifully  supplied  wUh  water.  The  police,  a very  effi. 
dent  body,  is  regulated  and  malntidned  by  the  university. 
The  town.hall,  a long  stone  building,  with  little  pre- 
tension to  architecture  elegance,  is  open  below  for  the 
accommodation  cf  farmers  and  com-fartors,  the  upper 
storlea  being  divided  off  into  court-rooms,  and  apart- 
ments for  munidpal  and  judicial  business.  A largo  and 
commodious  new  lessions-house.  however.  Is  In  course 
of  erection  near  the  old  castle,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a modem  nol.  The  arrangements  of  the  co.  prison 
are  very  Imperfect ; Its  slsc  does  not  admit  of  ciasiifica- 
ilon  or  solitary  conflni*roenc  to  any  great  extent,  and  hard 
labour  Is  only  partially  enforced.  l*hcre  is  likewise  a 
city  bridewell,  comprising  about  SO  cells  \ btit  its  ma- 
nagement Is  said  to  Iw  unsatisfactory.  (Prison  /n- 
sptctor'M  4th  Bfp.,  part  111.  p.  198—201.)  The  market- 
house  Is  a modem  range  of  buildings,  entered  from  the 
High  Street,  and,  witn  Its  aisles,  arcades,  and  sboni, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  In  the 
city.  The  Radcliflb  Infirmary  erected  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  left 
by  Dr.  Radcllffk,  Is  in  the  N.  suburb,  not  for  from  the 
observatory,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  founders. 
It  Is  a plain  stone  building,  within  a spacious  enclosure, 
capable  of  accommodating  between  150  and  200  patlenta ; 
besides  medical  oIBcers.  Ac.  The  only  other  edlScea, 
exclusive  of  those  devoted  to  public  worship,  are  the 
house  of  Industry,  a large  structure  near  the  infirmary, 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  belonging  to  1 1 unit^ 
pars,  (tbe  expense  of  whose  maintenance  amounted, 
(n  1H80,  ui  3,UiM.)  a small  music-hall,  and  2 sets  of  alms- 
houses. 

The  city  Is  divided  Into  14  pars.,  and  is  the  scat  of  a 
bishopric.  The  cathedral  church  connected  with  Christ- 
church College,  presents  tbe  sules  of  different  ages,  from 
tbe  13th  to  the  Ibth  century : ft  Is  built  tn  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  measures,  from  B.  to  W..  l,Vt  ft.  t the  length 
of  the  transepts  being  103  ft.,  ai>d  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  43  ft.  At  the  Intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  rises  a tower,  surmounted  by  a spire  146 ft. 
In  height.  The  carvings  of  the  choir  are  very  elaborate, 
thmigh  somewhat  heavy ; and  In  some  of  the  windows 
are  fine  specimens  of  pilnted  glass.  Unfortunately  it  Is 
so  hemmed  in  by  college  buildings  and  gardens,  that  no 
view  uf  the  whole  can  well  be  obtained.  The  cathedral 
establishment  Is  identical  with  Chat  of  Chrtst-Church 
College  ; and  the  sum  annually  divided  by  the  dean  and 
8 canons  amounts  to  I3,.V>0/,,  besides  which,  each  has  a 
handsome  residence.  The  income  of  the  bishopric 


amounted,  at  an  averaaeoftbeS  year*  ending  with  1831.  to 
3,648/.  a year  ; hut  It  is  to  be  increased  to  m>out  4,00n/.  a 
year.  St.  Ma^'s  Church  (used  by  the  uolvenity  for  the 
academical  sermons,  Bampbat  lertiires,  Ac.)  Is  a fine 
structure.  In  the  pcr|>endicu)ar  style,  surmounted  bv  an 
elaborately  ornamrnlcti  lower  and  spire,  180  ft.  high. 
The  stile  towards  the  High  Street,  however,  is  disfi- 
gured by  an  incongruous  porch,  with  twisted  columus. 
The  interior  « as  renovated  In  1826,  and  is  handsomely 
fitted  up.  It  is  likewise  a par.  church,  the  living  being 
In  the  gift  of  Oriel  College.  Carfax,  or  St.  Martin's, 
thecorpi>radon-church,  facing  the  W.eiiduf  High  Street, 
ii  an  oblong  stone  Inilhling.  with  a low  tower.  All  Saints, 
in  the  High  Street,  Is  tn  the  Grecian  style:  the  roof  is 
entirely  lupporteil  on  the  sUle  walls,  and  the  whole 
is  sunnounted  b)'  a tower  atid  spire:  the  living  It  in 
the  gift  of  Lincoln  College.  St.  Pet«r's-in-ibe.Ra«t, 
near  Queen's  College,  li  the  oldest  church  in  Oxford. 
Mr.  Rickman  says  that  Its  original  portions  are  Nor- 
man : bnC  it  ha«  nad  many  Introductions  and  alteration!,, 
mostly  in  the  |>erpeDdicular  style,  which  have  greatly 
altered  Its  exterior  appearance.  The  interior  hat  re- 
cently been  reitortd  and  beautified,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Che  original  buIhUng : the  living  is  In  the 
gift  of  Merton  College.  8t.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Com-Market  with  Brned  Street,  Is  In  the 
decorated  style ; It  has  recently  undergone  a thorough 
repair,  and  u about  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  ufa 
large  aisle  and  lofty  tower,  tn  be  erectra  by  subscription. 
Id  commemoration  of  the  martyrs,  t'ranmer.  Hooper, 
and  Ridley.  The  other  churches  of  Oxford  deserve  no 
particular  description.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
•mall  chapel  ; and  there  are  places  of  worship  foe  Wes- 
leyan and  Calvinist  Methodists.  Indrorndents,  and  Bap- 
tists. Most  of  the  churches  have  their  attach^  charirV- 
srhonU, besidM  which  there  are  various  Sunday-schoofa, 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Diocesan  national  echonli  give  instruction  to  about 
600  boys  and  3/K)  girls ; ami  a school  of  Industry  is 
attrndM  by  900  ^rls.  A few  schoolf , also,  are  supported 
by  Dissenters.  Most  of  the  parishes  hare  cootlderMble 
fimds  for  the  relief  of  the  agea  and  sii-k  poor  ; and  there 
arc  dUpensaries.  lying-in  charities,  clothing-sncicties, 
provident  clubs,  Ac.,  to  aid  the  numerous  Indigent  per- 
sons ill  the  town  aud  neighbourhood. 

I'he  great  glory  of  Oxford,  however,  consists  In  its 
buildings  devoted  to  collegiate  education  : whicti  fkr  sur- 
pass those  of  Cambridge  in  numhrr,  and  In  extent  and 
beamy.  Most  of  them  are  ImiIU  in  the  style  peculiar  to 
the  l.'Hh  and  16th  cenliirles ; but  a few.  as  Qu^«>'s  and 
Worcester  Colleges,  with  ^its  of  ChHst-Churrh  and 
Magdalen  Colleges,  piirtjfoe  more  of  the  Grecian  style. 
inlr<»durod  late  tn  the  I7th  century.  They  are  chb  flv 
built  In  hollow  sqiuirrs,  round  which  are  the  member^ 
rooms : and  the  quadrangles  of  Christ- Church,  All  Souls, 
Magdalen,  New.  and  Rraxenose  Colleges  are  very  Large 
and  Imposing.  The  chapels.  halU,  libraries,  and  gardens 
of  these  establishments  are  likewise  extremely  beautiful  t 
nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  shady  promenades, 
called  the  Chrlst-Cburrh  Meadows  and  Magdalen  Walks, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

Oxford  In  a verr  great  degree  depends,  and  has 
during  many  centuries  do|  ended,  for  Its  prosperity  on 
the  L’niversUy.  Till  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Great  Western  railwajs,  it  enjoyed  oonaiderable 
advantages  from  being  on  the  great  roads  leading  north- 
ward to  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury.  Ac.,  and  westward 
to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  South  W’ales.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  coaches  used  daily  to  pass  through 
the  town,  and  its  Inns  were  among  tne  largest  In  Eng- 
land; but  this  source  of  wealth  Is  now  almost  extinct, 
and  oirlng  to  the  opposition  of  the  University  no  rail- 
way has  hitherto  been  brought  n€-ar  the  city.  It  is  be- 
lieved. however,  timt  this  will  s)>eedily  be  the  case : and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oxford  will  gain  irwomparahly 
more  by  such  a speedy  means  of  communicating  with  the 
metropolis  and  other  great  towns  than  she  has  lost  by 
the  annihilation  of  her  posting  businefs.  There  are  no 
manufactories  ; and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  the  academic  {Aip.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a canal  navigation  tw  the  Isis  to  London,  aiwl 
by  the  Oxford  Canal  northward,  which  channels  supply 
it  with  coal,  and  all  the  more  bulky  articles  of  dometilc 
consumption.  (Part,  end  Mmn.  Bound.  Rrp.)  It  Is 
also  the  mart  for  an  extensive  agrlcuKural  district,  and 
its  we«>kly  cnm-markiH  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  mld- 
lanil  counties.  Oxford  lias  four  privaU*  banks,  with  a 
savinn'  bank ; and  two  weekly  newfpa|>ers,  the  **  Ox- 
ford JourtwI."  and  the  ” Oxford  University  Herald.*' 
Races  are  held  during  August  in  the  I'ort-meadaw,  W. 
of  the  town. 

The  cor|K>ra(ion  of  Oxford  claims  to  exist  by  pre- 
scription ; but  it  ha*  also  received  many  charters,  the 
last  of  which  was  granted  in  3 Jaire*  1.  It  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mun.  Reform  Act.  into  five  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  nine  other  aldermen,  and  30  coun- 
cillors. Corpu  revenue,  in  1838,  2,814/.,  exclusive  of  flW. 
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•ccrdng  from  the  Mle  ot  prtnertjr.  Quarter  and  pettv  **  Tbe  ChaacHlor,  Ua»ten.M>d  Sriiolan  of  the  VnWer« 
entiont  are  beUl  by  th«  reci>ruer  ; bnldra  which,  there  la  aity  of  Uxford,"  having  been  paaaed  In  the  13th  Kllaa- 
a mayur'a  court  for  the  rvcore^  of  •mall  debt*,  and  a beth,  1670.  The  fttaiutee,  however,  be  which  tbe  unU 
tnmrt  of  hustloga.  The  ataiset  for  (he  co.  are  held  here : veraity  la  now  either  nominally  or  r^iy  goverued  were 
Che  quarter  Hraaiona  (ake  place  on  the  Mondays  after  drawn  up  during  tbe  cbancellorahip  of  Ardiblabop  Laud, 
Jan.  4..  April  6.,  June  26..  and  Oct.  16.  The  vice.cban*  and  receaved  the  sanction  of  Cbarln  1.  in  1636.  {Ant.  i- 
ccllor  of  Uaford  ia  a magialrate  rr  qf?lcw  within  the  bor.,  H'ood'$  qf  O^.,  tranal.  by  Gutch,  U.40S.)  Tbe 

and  exercisea  jurisdiction  over  the  town  as  well  as  the  university  was  sanctioned,  also,  by  Papal  authority;  ajid 
University.  Tbe  city  has  sent  two  mema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Oxford  1a  mentioned  in  the  Conatitutloos  of  Cle* 
since  the  reign  of  Kdward  I. ; tbe  right  of  election  down  | raent  V.  (a.  u.  1311),  with  Paris,  ^lugna.  and  Sala- 
to  the  Reform  Act  baring  hem  in  the  free  burgeaaee  manca.  Colle|iiate  foundations  d^  fruen  a very  early 
(becoming  ao  by  birth, apprenlkeahip,  (Mirchaae.or  gift),  period  ; and  Unlreraity,  Baliol,  Merton  and  Oriel  CoU 
The  limlu  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  l^es.  were  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Art  so  aa  to  Include  with  the  old  bor.  the  par.  of  SL  f'le-  'liie  number  of  cuUegfi  or  endowed  eaiablishmeiits,  how- 
laent'a  and  a naxt  of  Cowley  par.  E.  of  the  Cherwcll.  ever,  was  for  some  centuries  small,  in  comparison  with 
Reg.  electors,  in  I6K.40,  2.7/3.  Oxford  is  likewise  the  tbxt  ol  the  httU$  or  inn*,  in  which  the  stiMeois  lived, 
election  town  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Wedn.  and  Rat.,  chiefly  at  their  own  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  Fairs,  May  3..  Mood,  after  tutor,  or  principal.  For  the  estabUshmeot  of  tiiese  balls, 
^pC.  In  and  'Thiirs.  before  Michaelmas-day.  of  which  there  nere  about  30u  in  the  early  part  of  the 

Oxford  (originally  called  Oxuaford,  or  Oxeneford)  14th  century,  nothing  more  was  tioceesary  than  the 
lays  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  suffered  much  agreemi'm  of  a numl^  of  students  to  form  themselves 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  was  the  residence  I into  a aorletT,  under  a doctor  or  master  of  their  own 
of  Canute,  and  of  his  son  Harold  Harefoot.  WlllUixn  the  i choice  ; fur  the  chancellor  could  not  refuse  bis  sanction 
Conqueror  stormed  the  town  in  1067.  boon  aAer,  the  to  the  establUbincnt.  Pestlleoce,  civil  war.  the  decline 
casiM  (remains  of  which  are  still  existinc  contiguous  to  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  other  causes,  led  to  a 
Che  co.  gaol)  was  built,  Robert  de  Oilgi,  m>«  of  the  diminution  In  the  number  of  students.  In  consequence  of 
Norman  harona  Henry  1.  built  a palace  here,  which  which,  also.  tii«  balls  decreased  in  number.  The  Re^ 
continued  to  be  a faeourlte  regal  residence  during  seve..  formation  still  further  thinned  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  students, 
ral  successive  reigns  t but  it  was  pulird  down  at  the  and  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  16th  century  the  university 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Oxford  bad  a share  , was  almost  enUrvIy  darted,  and  the  balls  fall  Co  decay ; 
in  the  civil  wsra  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  which  a circumstance  which  gave  to  Che  aeculor  colleges  a pre* 
were  terminated  by  a council  held  in  it  In  1164.  The  | pondcratins  weight,  and  allowed  them  so  Co  extend  their 
history  of  the  city  ia  Iwnceforward  closely  connected  [ circuit,  and  Increase  their  numbers,  Uiat  they  were  suU 
with  that  of  the  Univeralty,  which  uow  began  to  attain  1 sequeotly  able  to  comprise  within  their  walls  nearly  the 
a high  oHebrity.  Hot  disputes  on  points  of  scholastic  whole  ac-adeuilcal  population,  though,  previously  to  the 
doctriivo  prevailed  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  111.  16th  century,  Uiese  endowed  establishments  appear  to 
and  Edward  HI. ; and  in  the  mlddleof  the  14th  century  a have  rarely.  If  ever,  admitted  independent  members, 
large  body  of  the  students  removed  to  Stamford,  in  Un*  (See  Kdm.  Revifv,  lllJ.  411.)  In  )&46,the  number  of 
cohishire.  (See  GmUk't  AmmaU,  anno  1346.)  Pestilence  halls  had  fallen  to  only  fifkt  i and  Antony  Wood  in- 
at  the  same  time  made  great  ravages ; the  dty  was  forms  us  that  Ui  I6.M  the  ancient  halls  were  “ either  laid 
almost  deserted,  and  tbe  University  all  but  ruined,  waste,  or  had  become  the  receptacles  of  poor  religious 
The  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycllffe,  st  the  iieople.  turned  out  of  their  clouters.”  Many  of  these 
close  of  the  I4th  century,  occasioned  a great  cutninutiou  buildings  were  purchased  by  the  colleges,  which  were 
111  tbe  ac^ereic  body;  tbe  city  suffered  much  during  thus  c<«iiiklerably  extended,  and  began  to  provide  for  the 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Oxford  was  again  visited  by  act-ummodalion  of  members  not  on  /Ac  Juundmtton.  Six 
plague  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VII.  The  troubles  of  the  cidleges  wore  founded  in  the  16th  rentury,  chiefly  on  the 
Rehirmatlon.  and  the  spoliation  of  the  academic  houses  sites  of  old  halls  or  deserted  houses.  After  this  period, 
by  Henry  VIII..  drove  many  of  the  students  from  their  oar  fresh  college  (Wailbam)  wat  founded  ; and  3 out  of 
habitations ; but  that  monarch  may  be  said  to  have  the  H surviving  halls  (namely,  Broadgati'S,  Gloucester, 
resuscitated  tbe  university  by  tbe  esUd>lishmcnt  of  and  llert  hall*)  were  changed,  by  endowment,  into  Pern- 
the  cathedral  of  Christ-Chuixh.  as  well  as  by  the  broke,  Wori«ster,  aiKl  Hertford  colleges,  of  which,  how- 
foundation  of  profesturihlps  for  the  learned  faculties,  ever,  the  last  is  now  extinct.  Tlie  Earl  of  l^icester, 
TheformiofpoperywerereitorcduDderQueenMary;ai>d  chancellor  of  Uxford  during  the  reign  of  Elixabetb, ob- 
duringthlsperuMlOxfordacquircdanunenviablenotoriety  Uined  from  the  university  the  privilege  of  nomlaatlng 
by  the  martyrdom  of  the  three  great  reformers.  Uran-  the  principals  of  the  halls  ; and  this  right,  which  was,  la 
mer,  Rklley,  and  Latimer.  In  I&66-.66.  In  tbe  following  effret,  a veto  on  the  Institution  of  new  halls,  was  vested 
reigns  the  city  and  University  gradually  recovered  from  by  statute  In  his  succesaors.  Of  tbe  five  still  eaisilng 
th^r  previous  depression,  lura  tbe  latter  received  from  halls,  Magdalen  and  St.  Edmund’s  are  Uie  iiest  atteud- 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.  many  important  privileaea.  I'd  by  studeuta ; and  they  are  tbe  only  examples  la 
Oxford  warmly  espoused  tlie  cause  m the  royalUta  uur-  the  country  of  unendowea  acadecnical  bousea;  for  the 
log  the  rrign  of  Charles  I..  who  made  it  his  lieM-quarters  ektobluhiiieuts  called  hail*  at  Cambridge  dilikr  la  no  re- 
a^r  the  battle  of  Kdgehlll.  For  a lengthened  period  s|>ect  from  the  cullegee.  In  the  16tb  century  an  en- 
afler  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  attach^  to  the  party  actment  was  made  compelliog  all  students  to  become 
of  the  Jacobites  t and  since  tbe  accession  of  George  111.  members  of  some  college  or  hall  ; and  by  the  regulations 
down  to  tbe  present  time,  the  Uiilverilty  hss.  spiking  of  Leicester  (which  were  confirmed  w Laud),  it  was 
graerally,sup|M>rtedwhqt  are  called  high  Murch  and  higb  made  necessary  for  them  to  enter  unoer  a psirUcular 
Tory  prtndpU'S.  ( AcJu’rmnn'*  Htstorjf  qf  thf  VUpand  rciideol  tutor.  The  business  ofinstruction  was  uriginmlljr 
Vmi9fr*itp  qf  OgforA  : Ant.  Wootft  Antiq.  qf  Otford  carried  on  by  tbe  doctors  and  mastersof  arts  (allof  whom 
mnd  AtMcme  Ofon, ; aretrrr't  Actotmt  qf  Oq/orAtAirt,  had  the  liberty  of  teaching),  or  else  by  the  salaried  pro- 
ait.  OsJorHj  Pari.  Paper*  : Prin.  It^form.)  fessors  of  the  university.  The  tutor,  therefore,  was  at 

OXrUill)  (UNIVKRSITY  OF).  Ihis  celebrated  first  rather  a moral  gxiardUn  than  a profeosed  teacher  ; 
university  lays  claim  lu  very  high  antiquity  ; but  Us  exact  and  his  duties  did  nut  consist  in  teaching  the  sciences  coo- 
origin  Is  unkuown.  Tradition  hat  asiigiied  its  (oundation  stiiuting  the  trtpium  and  quadrtviitm,  but  In  imbuing  his 
to  K>ng  Alfred,  about  the  year  HVO ; and  University  Col-  pupils  with  good  principles,  instructing  them  In  the  ntdi- 
legeistupiMised  to  have  been  the  nucleus  round  which.  In  incuts  of  religlun,  especially  in  the  duclriuas  of  tbe  38 
the  course  of  b reuturies.  iiare  bt'en  formed  the  present  articles,  and  making  them  conform  generally  to  the  sta- 
assemhlage  of  codcgei  and  halls.  Mr.  Hallain  and  Mr.  (utory  regulations  of  the  university.  These  duties  the 
Dyer  countenance  tiiit  opinion,  which,  however,  seems  to  , tutor  still  performs ; but  be  has.  also,  become  an  ockitow- 
re*t  on  no  Very  solkl  grouiuls.  But  there  can  be  no  i lixlged  teacher,  giving  daily  instruction  in  langu.ige, 
questhin  that  Oxford  was  known  os  a school  of  ancient  I science,  Ac.,  to  those  under  nls  charge  ; and  bye-statutes 
learning  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Coufc*ssor,  j enacted  at  diff<*rent  times  have  rendered  an  atteudauie 
for  Inguiphut.  abbot  of  Croyloiid.  says  of  himself,  that  I on  the  professors’ lectures  merely  optional,  and  aholty 
**  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Uxford.  where  he  made  greater  | uiinrceisary  either  for  the  acquisition  of  the  universuy 
progress  in  the  Art*toteilan  philosophy  than  most  of  his  I degrees,  ur  for  a participation  in  academical  iMHiours. 
cunteinpororiet,  and  became  writ  acquainted  with  the  Indeed,  out  of  2K  professors,  only  12  now  give  lecimi-» ; 
rhetoric  of  Uhero."  Conringtu*  de  Anttq.  Academ.  and,  excepting  those  of  one  or  two  professors,  they 

J)i*t.,  IlL.  ch.  7.)  During  tiie  reigns  of  Henry  1.  and  II. , receive  Itttic  attention  from  the  great  body  of  studruts. 
Oxford  appears  to  have  cumprhM^  a tiveoio^cal  school  Tbe  following  are  the  existiug  ccdlegiatc  institutions  uf 
of  some  note,  and  civil  law  was  studied  in  it  as  early  as  Oxfunl,  with  the  dates  of  toeir  foundation,  and  the 
tbe  middle  of  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  doctors  number  of  fouadatlon-members.  iiMleitetKleot  mcuiber*. 
both  of  (UviDitv  sikI  Isw  were  first  created;  but  we  do  Ac.  in  1^1.  (See  Hr.  Malden'*  valuable  little  work  On 
not  flrvd  K destgnated  os  on  university  till  the  3 John.  Me  Origta  qf  VnhKTtiUta,  pp.  [See  Tabie,  iivxt 

I'iOl,  which  Is  of  earlier  date  than  the  application  of  the  page.} 

term  cither  to  Paris  or  Cambridge.  The  earliest  charter  The  buildings  belonging  to  all  or  most  of  thesr*  si>. 
was  graolad  by  Juhn,  and  iu  ptivilcges  were  confirmed  cietics.  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  Chrlst-s'iiiircn, 
and  extended  li^  subsequent  luonorrhs,  the  act  by  which  New  College,  All-souls.  Magdalru.ami  Queen's  Cviticirs, 
It  was  created  a corporate  body,  by  the  style  or  title  of  are  very  large,  coraprlsiog  several  quadrangle*,  and  lay 
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cUim  to  eocuMorabto  ftrchitectoral  ctcguce.  Tb«  li- 
braries and  dlnlnf-haUa  of  tbeoe  etaWlwimeoU  are  on  a 
targe  scale,  and  tM  rooens  within  the  coUegea  are  capable 
of  accoamodating  several  hundred  studraU.  Oxford, 
indeed,  from  the  great  number  of  Its  fine  academic 
bulldlnga,  has  a very  Imposing  appearance  when  seen 
cither  near  or  at  a distance  : and  It  has  been  not  lnap« 
propriately  called  a dty  of  palaces,  vying  in  external 
and  Internal  b^ity  with  the  finest  cities. 

Each  ooUeee,  as  In  Cambridge,  la  governed  by  Its  own 
fftatutee ; and  Its  principal  or  head  muU.  in  most  cases, 
be  In  orders,  as  a living  commonly  forms  the  chief, 
part  of  hla  aetaiimm.  Tne  dlrectloQ  td  the  college  la 
vested  In  the  principal  and  senior  fellows  (technically  | 
Vot..  II.  i 


called  the  sns^orrtg) ; but  in  mattera  aflbcUng  diacfpitne 
the  principal  Is  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  he  appoints  Um 
deans  and  tutors,  who  are  Immediately  responsible  to 
him  for  the  conduct  of  the  members  m atafm  vit/iiUaH, 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are.  In  most  iustances. 
reserved  for  the  natives  of  certain  towns  and  countic^ 
or  for  those  who  have  been  educated  at  certain  echools ; 
so  that  birth  or  Interest,  more  than  any  positive 
amount  of  scholarship,  usually  procure  the  candidate's 
election.  At  Bellol,  Oriel.  Lincoln,  and  Wadham  Col- 
leges, however,  the  fellowships  and  schoivships  have 
b^Q  either  wholly  or  in  part  thrown  open  to  general 
competition,  and  toe  candidates  for  thaee  usually  com- 
prise the  most  promising  studenta  the  University. 
G g 
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Most  of  th«  collejrrs  haro  txkihitionrri.  or  ttudenti, 
rerHrIng  annual  allowancei  from  ctiaritiot  held  in 
truit  by  the  felloiri,  by  city  compaoit^.  tnutcea  of 
ach>>'>W.' &c.  ; and  at  Chritlchurch  there  are  urptlort, 
an  inferior  clast  of  atiideuU,  auuiewiiat  retembllnfc  the 
tizdirt  of  Cambridge.  AU  S<^U’  Collrcc  hat  no  under* 
graduate  mrmbrn,  except  its  bible>clerKi.  and  cannot  be 
coutidered  at  an  establithmeiit  for  education,  though  it 
has  40  felluwt,  bfne  nctiy  Acne  vetUti,  ei  in  arte  cantandi 
»uc//«»<Trr<*T  difU.  New  t'ollege  it  connected  with  Win-  j 
Chester  School,  which  owes  lit  urigiu  to  the  tiune  founder, 
and.  like  KIng't  College,  Cambridge,  hat  little  cotinexiou 
with  the  ml  of  the  Ciiiversity;  but  it  hat  not,  like  the 
last-named  ctdleae.  the  prirllege  of  examining  itt  own 
memberi  for  academical  degreet.  Hctidettcc  in  college, 
which,  at  Cambridge,  It  to  a certain  degree  optional,  it 
compultory  at  Oxford  on  all  under.graduates  who  hare  not 
pai«<Hl  their  examination  for  the  B.A.  deg.;  and  hence  the 
out-rollcge  men  at  Oxford  comprlte  tiie  tculor,  not  the 
junior  portion  of  Che  acatlemic  population.  Attendance  at 
chapel  and  the  tutors’  lectures  it  euioimsd  on  each  student, 
and  omittiuni  in  either  cate  are  visited  by  impositioni, 
rustication  (u*icporary  banishment), and  other  penalties. 
At  the  end  of  each  term,  alto,  examinations  are  held 
within  the  collcgee  on  the  sub)cxrtt  of  the  tutor’s  lec- 
ture* ; thew*  trials  (called  coiUcikms)  liave  no  neces- 
sary connexi<tn  with  the  public  examinations,  though 
they  In  tome  measure  familiarize  the  studeut  with  toe 
method  pursued  In  the  Academic  schools.  With  re- 
spect to  college  lectures,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a ge. 
nerally  received,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a well* 
founded  opinion,  that,  as  at  present  conducted,  they 
confer  but  little  benefit  on  the  student,  who  Is  indebted 
for  his  degree  ai>d  distinction,  should  he  acquire  any, 
almost  entirely  to  hts  own  exertions,  or  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a tutor,  procured  at  an  expense  of  from 
W.  to  70/.  a year.  The  degree  of  attainment  requi- 
site for  passing  the  University  examinations  has,  since 
)M)I,  been  determined  bv  statute ; and  every  candidate 
must  belong  to  some  college  or  hall,  and  must  have 
been  under  collegiate  Instruction.  U is  usual,  also,  for 
the  students  to  consult  their  tutors  before  they  put  down 
their  names  In  the  list  of  those  to  be  examined.  On 
admission  to  the  University,  each  member  Is  reauired 
to  fiibtrribe  hit  assent  to  the  30  articles  of  the  Church 
of  Knglarwl.  the  act  of  supremac7,  and  certain  sectlooi 
of  the  University  statutes  ; and  hence  Oxford  is  exclu- 
sivrlr  resorted  to  by  parties  professing  the  established 
religion:  whereas,  at  Cambridge,  the  education  fbr-  I 
nished  by  the  Universltr,  though  not  the  degrees,  may  | 
be  participated  in  by  alt  parties,  dissenters  as  well  as  i 
churchmen.  | 

There  are  at  Oxford  four  terms  in  each  year,  two  of  i 
which  (Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms)  last  nine,  and  I 
two  others  (Ksster  and  Trinity  terms)  last  from  three 
to  four  weeks  each.  By  statute,  however,  the  two  ' 
• first  mentioned  terms  may  be  kept  by  six  weeks'  rest-  ! 
denre,  and  the  two  latter  by  three  weus  each  { though  , 
by  those  who  have  Ukeo  the  first  degree  in  arts,  or  hare 
passed  the  examination  for  that  degree  (having  preri- 
oitsly  resided  I'i  terms),  imy  term  may  be  kept  by  a re-  ' 
sldence  of  thrL>e  weeks.  SinUrm  terms  (occupying 
the  same  time  as  the  txpflve  terms,  at  Cambrige)  , 
arc  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A from  all.  except  the 
sons  or  Drltlsh  and  Irish  peers,  baronets,  knights,  and 
their  sons,  if  to  (ntfred  m tke  bookt  ; but  of 

tliese  the  term  of  matriculation  Is  reckoned  as  one.  the 
day  of  admission  to  the  degree  as  another,  and  two  others 
are  dispensed  with  by  a regular  order  of  the  governing 
: body  : 10  that.  In  fact,  a residence  of  IS  terms  In  Oxfonf. 
as  of  9 terms  in  Cambridge.  Is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
;the  B.  A. degree.  The  examinations  for  this,  the  lowest 
' degree,  are  conducted  in  a Urge  square  building,  known 
as  "the  schools.’’  and  cocssUt  of  two  trlaU,  toe  first, 
or  preliminary  examination,  called  the  litUt-go,  or  rr- 
tpaiuiont,  and  the  second  the  examination  for  the 
B.  A.  degree,  both  under  masters  of  arts  appointed  ly 
the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors.  There  are  seven  public 
examiners  of  candidates  for  the  B-  A.  degree,  and  three 
examiner*,  or  masters  as  they  are  called,  of  the  tittU-go 
schools.  The  UitU-go  examination,  which  comroomy 
take*  place  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  term  from 
matriculation,  comprises  a mere  grammatical  and  ele- 
menlarr  examination,  offering  few  Impediments  except 
to  the  dullest  or  idlest  students.  To  nave  failed  in  this 
examinatiun  Is.  In  Oxford  phraseology,  said  to  have  been 
flurktd  ; and  three  successive  failures  are  considered  as 
tantamount  to  a disqualification  from  further  university 
pursuits.  The  next  examination,  or  that  fur  the  degree 
of  R.A.,  is  the  last  to  which  the  student  is  subject 
during  bli  probationary  residence : the  lowest  acqiiire- 
metit*  for  the  degree  comprise  a knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  rellRion.  tacreu  history,  the  doctrines  of  the 
thirty-nine  artirW,  the  Uirra  humaniorft.  Including, 
at  least,  two  wt>rki  of  Latin  and  two  of  firevk  au- 
thors, (usually  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  with  a few 
Ureek  pl-iyt,  and  portions  of  Livy  or  Tadtiss,  with 


Virgil  or  Horace.)  with  a (klr  knowledn  either  of 
Aldrich’s  Logic  or  Euclid’s  Elements.  For  honours, 
however,  (of  which,  since  liDO,  there  have  been  Jhwr  in- 
stead of  Ikrer  clavses  as  previously.)  a very  extended 
course  of  nsadiug  is  necessary ; the  number  of  classical 
works  on  the  candkiate’s  list  (each  being  compelled  to 
send  in  au  account  of  them)  often  amemnts  to  twelve 
or  sixteen,  of  which  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Rbecohe 
commonly  form  two ; and  the  amount  of  historical  and 
metaphysical  knowledge  requisite  fur  the  hoiiourablw 
dlstiuctlun  of  a Jirtt^lau  man  is  so  great  as  to  in- 
quire Intense  labour  during  the  three  years*  proba- 
tion. It  1ms  bsten  alleged,  however,  that  the  educa- 
tion  of  first-class  men  at  Oxford  Is  more  eximsive  than 
solid,  owing  to  its  IH)C  being  bottomed  on  any  souixl  phi. 
lological  basis  ; iMt  it  may  be  doubted  wbrtbcr  there  be 
any  good  foundation  for  this  statement.  Claaslcs  are  the 
favourite  studisrs  of  the  under-graduates,  and  tur’re- 
cently  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  was.  If  not  dia- 
rouraged,  at  least  not  encouraged.  Hence  matbematica 
form  an  unimportant  part  of  the  general  examinatiou  for 
the  B.  A.  degree  ; but  for  tlie  honours  fa  dwcm/niM  iwo- 
tkematicit  ft  pkyticit  an  amount  of  knowleon  is  re*' 
quired.  vaiying  from  that  of  pure  mathematics,  (litcluding 
mderentlal  equations.)  to  a somewhat  extemled  ac- 
quaintance witn  physics,  astronomy.  Ac.  The  highest  ma- 
thematical degrrcs.  however,  may  be  generally  obtained 
by  persons  of  less  attainments  than  the  trrttmgkrt  of  Cam- 
bridge. (See  B.  PotevUon  the  State  qf  Mmtkcwt. 
Siwdiet  in  the  L'mie,  qf  Oxford : Jowns.  qf  £d«c«n>ofi, 
vtl.  46. : wnd  Stat.AceomntiJ the  an't.  Empire.  vol.U.)  Of 
'those  members  who,  during  the  last  six  years,  have  t^en 
the  degree  of  B.  A„  the  jnutmen  (those  not  amhltioua 
I of  honours)  have  avengedTat  each  examination  about  loo, 

, those  receirlng  honours  In  classics,  7b,  and  In  matho- 
I matics  only  19.  A few  of  the  students  aim  at  dlsllnciioo 
I both  in  classics  and  mathematics ; and  there  are  ocra- 
' sional  instances  of  men  having  attained  a douhiefirst- 
I eiatt,  the  highest  honour  that  tbeUnlversIty  can  bestow. 

! The  examinations  for  the  degrees  are  held  twice  a 
year,  during  Use  Eastar  and  Michaelmas  tanM,  and  last 
about  three  dayrs.  A large  part  of  tbe  examination  is 
DOW  carried  on  by  written  questions  and  answers,  the 
oral  examination  being  principally  confined  to  theo- 
logy. About  300  students  pass  at  each  of  these  exanin- 
atlons. 

The  annual  prizes  oftbe  University,  which  are  subjeeta 
of  considerable  competition  among  those  in  uatm  pnptt- 
lari,  comprise  three  of  'JOt.  each,  given  by  the  chancellor 
for  the  bMt  compositions  in  I-atio  verse,  Latin  prose, 
and  English  prose  ; the  first  being  confined  to  under- 
graduates, and  the  oUiers  to  those  who  have  exceeded 
four,  but  not  completed  seven  yegrs.  Sir  Roger  NVwdi- 
gate,  in  laog,  left  property  for  an  annual  prise  for  Kngll»h 
verses  on  arreitmt  sculpture,  painting,  or  architecture, 
confined  to  under-graduates ; a prise  ^ 80  guineas  was 
founded.  In  U2A.  by  Dr.  KUerton,  for  the  l^t  English 
essay,  by  bachelors  of  arts,  on  the  doctrine  or  duties 
reli^on : and  two  other  theological  prises  of  90/.  each 
were  founded  by  Mrs.  Denyer,  in  I9U,  for  the  best  dis- 
courses written  on  selected  subjects  by  clerical  mem^rs 
of  Che  University  under  the  standing  of  10  years.  The 
University  has  likewise  several  public  scholarships.  Thu 
principal  of  these  are  tbe  VInerian  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship. five  Craven  scholarships  for  under-naduates, 
four  scnolarsbtps  of  90/.  a year  each,  estabitshed  by  Dean 
Ireland,  and  tenalde  for  four  years,  the  Boden  scholar- 
ships for  the  encusiragement  or  Hanscrit  literature,  three 
, mathematical  scholarships  founded  in  1931,  tbe  Kenni- 
cott  scholarships  for  proActents  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  the  Eldon  scholarships  of  800/.  a year,  tenable  for 
three  years  by  bachelors  of  arts  studying  the  profenion 
of  the  law.  Several  scholarshipt  have,  also,  within  tbe 
{ last  few  years,  been  established  with  Che  vlewof  encour- 
I aging  mathematical  studies  ; and  they  are  usually  held 
I by  those  who  have  attained  honours  In  the  mathematical 
I schools  of  the  University.  These  prises  and  sch^ar- 
ships  are  contested  for  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
' holders  of  them  are  usually  among  the  ablest  of  thuse 
rn  ttatn  pnptUari.  Ilie  prize  compositions  are  iu 
most  case*  recited  in  the  Academical  or  Sheldon 
theatre,  at  the  Omunemoratlon  or  Act  held  in  Trinity 
i term  for  conferring  honorary  demes.  After  the  de- 
I gree  of  B.  A has  been  taken,  there  are  no  further 
I exaininotiuns  except  for  degrees  In  medicine ; but  cer- 
tain exercises,  now  merely  nominal,  are  performed  in  (he 
j schools,  and  the  candidate  must  have  had  hli  name  on 
I the  books  of  some  college  nr  hall  for  a certain  number  i4 
I tenns,  during  some  of  which  also  he  must  reside  in  Ox- 
! ford.  Subjoined  is  a summary  of  the  different  periods 
at  which  the  several  degrees,  Ac.,  may  be  acqukied  in 
the  course  of  a student  at  Oxford  : — 

B.  A.  I6temu  IS  in  reskleoce. 

M.  A.  W — 13  or  one  after  fi. A. 

B.r.L.  W ~ 17 

B M.  ^ — 17  — 

B.  I).  M — 14 
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D.M.  40  terms,  or  one  after  B.  A. 

D.  C.  L.  36  ~ bat  usuallr  buourary. 

D.I).  68  _ 

B.  Mus.  ) chlefW  honoraiT.  but  dependent  on  the 
D.  Mus.  3 performance  m a musical  exercise. 

The  orders  In  tt^  different  colleges  rank  as  Follows 
1.  The  heeds,  or  principals,  most  ^ whom  are  D.D.  3.  i 
The  follows,  D.D.,  M.A..  or  B.  A.  3.  Noblemen  who  hare  \ 

raduated.  4.  Graduate  members  not  on  the  foundation.  ' 
C'Dder>grs^uate  noblemen.  6.  Gentlemen-commou* 
ere.  7.  Scholars.  8.  Commooeis.  9.  Blble^clerks  and 
ae  nr  Itora 

The  expences  of  academical  residence  rary  greatlr  ac. 
cording  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  student ; but  about 
30nf.  a year  may  be  assumed  as  tbe  average  outgolnn  of 
the  nsore  economical  commoners,  and  an  addltlnnar  ex* 
pense  of  Mtf.  a year  is  Incurred  by  those  who  engage  the 
serrlMS  of  a private  tutor.  Tbe  payments  to  the  college 
for  living,  ttotlon,  Ac.,  are  usually  called  baiteU,  and  In 
the  case  of  commoners  range  from  70/.  to  9(V.  a year ; 
but  those  of  noblemen  and  gentletnen^commoners  are 
on  a considerably  higher  scale,  and  tbeir  annual  expences 
are  consequently  much  greater. 

The  University  of  Oxford  la  governed,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  Corptu  tiatutormm,  drawn  up  br  Arcfa- 
blsbep  Laud.  The  highest  officer  Is  the  chanceilor^jm* 
dentfy  elected  for  3 years,  but  since  1434  for  Ufr.  This 
office,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  high  steward  or 
senesdial.  Is  little  more  than  an  honorary  dignity  con* 
fhrrrd  on  some  dlsdnfulsbcd  nobleman ; and  the  chan* 
cellor’t  duties  are  ordinarily  performed  by  the  vice* 
chancellor,  who  Is,  tn  fact,  me  supreme  executive  and 
judicial  authority  resident  tn  the  university.  He  Is  an- 
nually selected  by  the  chancellor  firom  tbe  heads  of 
houses,  and  apprnwd  by  coovocatkm ; but  In  practice 
the  oOm  Is  held  for  4 years,  and  4 deputies  are  ap^nted, 
called  pn>-vlce*chaocellort,  to  take  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  case  of  tbe  vioe-cbancritor's  absence  or  UlneM. 
The  proctors  (two  masters  of  arts,  of  at  least  4 and  not 
more  than  10  years  standing)  are  the  conservators  of  the 
peace  and  disdpllne  of  tbe  university  ; they  rank  next  to 
the  vke*chaoceUor,  and  have  an  extensive  police  luris* 
diction  over  the  town.  They  are  assisted  in  tbeir  duties 
by  four  pro*proctors,  and  have  at  tbeir  command  a lane 
constabulary  force.  They  are  annually  nominated  by 
tbe  colleges,  each  college  taklM  Its  turn,  according  to  a 
cycle  fix^  by  the  statutes.  iSe  business  of  the  uni* 
verslty,  in  its  corporate  c^wdty.  Is  transacted  by  tbe 
doctors  and  masters  at  large.  In  two  distinct  sssemDlles, 
called  coi^rgtfhlim  and  cwsfocartets.  The  former  con* 
sIsCs  of  reeei>ts  cither  tscorsserfr  or  md  pAsn'/sow,  Including 
resident  doctors,  heads  of  bouses,  professors  and  tutors 
of  eoUeges,  Its  buriness  belag  eh^y  conftned  to  the 
granting  of  degrees  aitd  dispenstfkins : the  vice-chan*  ; 
cellor  has  a negative  on  Hs  proceedings,  and  the  proctors  ' 
have  the  same  pnvllege.  Convocation  Is  the  ' 
legislative  assembly  of  tne  university,  comprising  all 
doctors  and  masters  resident  or  not,  whose  names  are 
on  the  books  of  a college  or  hall ; and  its  business  Is 
unlimited,  extending  to  Ml  subjects  aHhcttef  the  credit. 
Interest,  and  weltare  of  the  corporate  body.  The  sta- 
tutes. however,  cannot  be  altered,  oor  any  new  laws  be 
enacted,  before  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
keldomadd  wtertimg  of  Um  vlce-cbancellor,  proctors,  and 
beads  of  houses,  who.  If  tber  approve  of  the  measure, 
draw  up  tbe  terms  In  which  it  must  be  promulgated  la 
eoovocatioD.  Tbe  hebdomadal  tneeCiiig  was  first  insti- 
tuted tn  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Tbe  pnbile  profeasorshtpa  of  Oxfiord  are  of  9 classes, 
those  establlsDod  by  royal  foundation,  and  those  su|^ 
ported  by  private  endowment.  Tbe  regios-profeseor* 
ships  of  divinity,  civil  law,  medlclike,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. were  fMiaded  by  Henry  VIIL.  and  eanourles  in. 
f'hristehurch  cathedral  are  attached  to  the  chairs  of 
Divinity  and  Hebrew.  George  I.  alto  fcMmded  a reglns* 
professonhlp  of  modem  blstorv  in  1734,  wMeb  was  coo- 
firmed  by  GMrge  II.  in  1738.  There  Is  alao,  as  at  Cam- 
bridge, a margaret-professor  of  dlvtnttx.  Ttie  other 
prufessorships  are,  I.  of  natural  |diUoeophy,  fbunded  by 
Str;W.  Sedley,  in  1618;  3.  geometry  aod  aiCrooomy. 
ettinlisbed  by  Sir  li.  SavUe ; 3.  moral  phUoeophy,  by 
Dr.  White,  in  1631 ; 4.  ancteot  bisCom,  by  w.  Camden,  in 
1633 : ft.  anatomy,  in  1616 ; 6.  Arabic,  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
in  I6K  i 7.  botany,  tn  I6n;  8.  poetry.  In  1708 ; 9.  Anglo- 
Saxon.  in  17A0;  10.  common  law,  by  Charles  Viner,  tn 
)7&ft;  II.  cUnical  medicine,  in  1773;  13, 13,  14.  anatomy, 
practice  of  mcdldne.  and  chemlstir,  by  Dr.  Aldricb,  m 
1803 ; 1ft.  political  economy.  In  1835 ; aua.  16.  Sanscrit,  by 
Colonel  Boden,  in  1830.  There  are  also  lectureships  or 
readerships  of  Arabic,  anatomy,  experimental  philoso- 
phy. mloeralofy,  and  geology ; there  being.  In  all,  38 
prufeisors  or  readers. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  either  In  the  public  schools, 
or  in  a buU^g  near  them,  formerly  the  university 
printing-office.  Xn  edifice,  however,  is  ui  course  of  srec- 
tioo,  the  ftinds  for  which  are  provtiM  by  the  munificent 
brquesi  of  tbe  late  Michael  Angelo  Tgglor  : It  will  bs, 
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when  completed,  one  of  the  finest  buildiogs  belonging  tn 
the  universitr,  and  will  comprise  several  large  lecturing 
theatres  for  the  professors,  besides  a noble  picture-gal- 
lery for  the  reception  of  tbe  numerous  portraits  a^ 
other  pictures  belonging  to  the  university. 

The  public  orator,  who  delivers  the  CrewcUo  oration 
alternatelj  wkh  the  professor  of  poetry,  is  chosen  tw 
convocation  ; ai>d  Us  office  is  to  write  public  letters  and 
make  addresses  on  graiMl  occasions  In  the  name  of  the 
university.  Tbe  archives  are  kept  by  a registrar,  elected 
also  by  convocation:  thU  office  was  first  esubllshed  in 
1634.  The  Clarendon  press  is  superintended  by  dele- 
gates. of  whom  the  vice- chaooellar  and  proctors  form  S 
fx  qffMo : the  rest  are  heads  of  houses.  Tbe  present 
building,  opened  in  1839,  Is  of  great  extent,  the  bibie 
department  Is  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  the  editions  of 
classical  and  other  works  printed  at  this  establishment 
are  celebrated  both  fur  beautywd  accuracy.  Tbe  Bod- 
leian library,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  U the  pro- 
perty of  the  university,  aod  its  affidrs  are  regulateu  by 
ths  vlce-cfiaoceUor,  proctors,  and  the  fire  rtgii  p^a- 
»ori,  its  officers  being  a librarian,  3 under-Hbrarians.  and 
SaasUtants.  It  has  received  many  valuable  additions  from 
tbe  libraries  of  Selden,  Archbishop  Laud,  Blsliop  Tanner, 
Browne  Willis.  Heam&  Gough.  Malone,  Ac. ; and  it  now 
comprises,  exclusive  or  about  300,000  printed  books,  a 
great  number  of  valuaMe  MSS.:  it  is  entitled,  also,  toa 
copy  of  ail  new  works  published  in  the  UniU^  Kingdom. 

It  Is  said,  however,  to  be  of  less  utility  th&n  might  have 
been  supposed.  Owing  to  a Justifiable  apprehension  of 
fire,  the  library  is  very  inader^tely  warmed,  and  is  very 
uncomfortable  In  winter;  and  the  books  are  not  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  tbe  library.  But  though  this  be 
a very  proper  regulatloo  as  respects  the  rare  and  more 
valusble  works,  all  the  more  common  works  might  be 
lent  out  here  as  In  Kdtnburgb,  on  lodging  a deposit 
equal  to  their  value,  without  any  loss  to  the  library,  and 
with  very  great  advantage  to  the  students.  Tbe 
Radclffite  library,  fouodevl  by  Dr.  Radcllffe,  In  1718,  and 
erected  at  an  expense  of  40,00Qf.  Is  under  private  trusters, 
and  has  Utile  or  no  connection  with  the  university.  Tbe 
books  in  tbls  coUection  are  principally  on  medicine  a^ 
natural  hlstorr.  An  obeervi^ry  was  erected  in  1773,  out 
of  tbe  funds  left  by  the  same  munifioent  individual,  and 
tbe  observer  (commonly  the  Saviltan  professor  of  astro- 
nomy) is  appointed  by  the  Radcliffh  trustees.  The  Ash* 
roolean  muaeum  was  nullt  In  1688,  for  the  accommodatiou  ' 
of  a rich  collection  of  natural  objects  and  artkles  of  vlrid, 
brought  together  by  Ellas  Ashmole  : large  additions  are 
annually  made  to  ft ; and  tn  the  department  of  natural 
hiatory,  this  muaeum  is  Inferior  only  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  that  of  tbe  Zoological  Society.  It  U uuder 
tbe  care  of  official  visiters,  appointed  by  Ashmide's 
wtU. 

The  few  remarks  we  ventured  to  make,  tader  the 
article  Cambudoi,  oq  the  system  of  edocatkm  followed 
In  that  university,  apply  with  Hctle  varUdon  to  Oxford. 
This,  like  its  sister  Institution,  is  essentially  a scholastic 
ertabllshmeDt,  and  Is  well  fitted  to  make  good  Greek, 
and  Latin  scholars,  and  perhaps  good  tUvines.  But  it  Is 
obviously  quite  unsuitable,  as  a place  of  iiutnictioQ,  for 
the  Hiu  oi  the  youth  of  such  a country  as  this.  It  muse 
be  aoUrely  chimged  before  It  either  send  fcirtti  legis* 
lators  c^^le  of  appreciating  the  various  Intarcsts  of 
this  vast  empire,  or  individuals  capsfele  of  promoting  m»d 
extending  those  manulkcturtag  aod  commercial  pursuitB, 
to  tbe  success  of  which  we  are  mainly  lodebtcJ  for  oinr 
unnaralleled  incrense  In  wealth  and  population. 

The  university  of  Oxfiord  recelveo.  In  I60SL  the  nrivU 
lege  of  sending  two  represenutlvss  to  the  H.  or  C. ; 
the  right  of  clectloo  ft  vested  in  tbe  vice-chancellor, 
doctors,  and  other  members  of  convocatloo,  of  wboni 
there  were.  In  1840,  3,799.  {Outek'x  ed.  qf  Wood^$  An* 
HpmMn  of  hW  Umerrsxm  qf  Oagofdt  Ackermmm'i  U- 
hlatrat.  Ui$t.  Opfifrd,  3 vols. ; Maidxn  on  tke  OrifM 
qf  UmirertMis ; Jmgram'g  UrmoriaU  qf  Gqford,  I vw.t 
Oxford  Calendar  ; Edimkmrgk  Hemen,  vola.  31,,3fi.,  and 
83. ; aod  Frteefe  /lUbrwseiSon.) 

OXUS  (called  by  the  natives  Amoo  or  Jinotw),a  river 
of  central  Asia,  fiowing  westward  through  the  territortea 
of  Budukshan,  Kuadus,  Bokhara.  Khiva,  Ac.,  Into  the 
Aral  Sea,  and  extending  between  long.  fi6^  and  74^  B., 
estimatsd  length,  1,300  m.  Tbls  great  river  was,  in  1838. 
traced  up  to  Its  source  by  Lieut.  Wood,  who  ascertained 
that  it  rises  In  the  mountain  lake  of  Sir4-kol,  within 
the  dlstricC  of  Pamir,  lat.  S7«  37'  N..  loo^  73o  4(K  B..  at 
an  elevation  of  Ift.600  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Wood'i  Jonrnep 
to  the  Oft,  p.  354.)  Its  course  heuce  Is  8.W.  for  about 
70  m.  to  Laager  Kish,  where  it  turns  westward.  In  long. 
71^  40*,  It  paisea  the  ruby  mines  of  Budukshan,  near  the 
tovrn  of  Iskhasm,  and  Is  deflected  northward  by  a large 
offket  of  tbe  Western  Himalaya  chain.  After  another  turn 
southward.  Its  course  is  pretty  regularly  W.N.  W.  through 
extensive  plains,  and  at  the  point  where  Sir  A.  Burner 
crossed  It  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  be  found  U to  be  up. 
wards  of  800  yards  in  width,  about  30  ft.  tn  depth,  with 
muddy  waters,  and  a current  of  about  U m.  an  houk, 
Og2 
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anil  froTnKharjoo  tiownwardi.  fnrSOOrD.Jt  It  made  avail  - trot,  ttretchlng  from  itlanU  lo  itlaixl,  upwards  of  600  m. 
aMf  for  commrrdal  rommunlcadon.  Tntt^h,  r.arihqnakc*  an*  fdi  iu  inoft  of  the  itlandi  t and  all  ihw 

1i.  914  , and  Ofog.  Jountai,  tv  XK).)  The  river  paatet  archlf>elaffo«  toem  to  be  the  aeat  of  extetulv*  volcanic 
about  90  m.  N.R.  Khiva,  which  It  tltuated  in  a vonLint  i action.  ( i.y<tr t (ieuiofp,  lit.  2X^239.) 
plain,  irriitated  by  nnmrroui  canala  tuppUrd  from  Itt . Tlie  general  motion  of  the  Tadllc  C)rean  It  f^om  W. 
waters.  It  form!  at  Itt  mmith  a nretty  eitentlve  delta. ' to  E.,  or  from  the  ntaat  of  America  to  that  of  Atla  ; aird 
the  apex  of  whk-h  It  about  .W  m.  fmm  itt  principal  and  thit  movement  It  very  powerful  In  the  vast  and  uoin- 
only  navigahle  emlMHichure  in  the  Aral  Sea.  the  breadth  terrupted  extent  of  lit  waters,  though  It  gradually  dc- 
of  matt  from  the  W.  to  the  K.  mouth  being  about  45  m.  creates  at  it  apprnacbtH  tlie  shores  of  Atla,  while  Ita 
The  Oxut  hat  numermu  trihiitarle*  ; few  of  which,  how.  temperature  inrreatet : Itt  average  velocity  It  ttaled  bw 
ever,  have  l>een  tatltrartuiilv  explored.  A large  river, ; Capt.  Beechey  to  he  ahout  m.  a day.  (Crm|g.  Joumatt 
railed  the  Knkcha.  rites  in  tne  Hin<loo.Kuoth,  near  the  1.  210.)  Near  (’ape  ('onienlet.  In  Colombia,  the  tea, 
reletirated  lapit.UziiU  mines  of  Kudiikthan,  ond,  flowing  ' owing  to  this  cause,  ap|ieari  to  flow  constaotlr  from 
N.W.,  joint  It  at  Kllapark  on  the  S.  bank.  About  75  m.  | the  land;  and  (yom  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  ships  ar« 
lower  its  wateri  are  further  augmented  by  the  Gborl, ' carried  with  great  celerity  to  the  Philippine  Ulandt. 
an  important  stream  rising  In  the  Hindoo.Kuosh,  near  < In  reluming,  however.  It  it  found  advltwe  to  take  m 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Bamlan,  and  having  a general  [ course  N.  of  the  tropics,  in  order  to  hare  the  advaotagw 
direction  northward,  patting  In  its  course  the  large  cities  ' of  the  variable  winds  and  polar  currenU,  as  well  as  of  a 
of  (thorl  and  Kundut.  The  only  other  aiHiiem  exbltired  ' munter.current.  which  sets  eastward  in  about  lat.  10** 
by  Europeans  is  the  Kulm,  {lartly  traced  by  .Mourcroft,  ! N.  In  the  8.  Parifle,  the  Polar  currents  being  iesa 
and  joining  the  Oxut  on  its  S.  tide,  about  .10  m.  below  [ interrupted  by  land,  proceed  with  less  deviation  fimn 
the  tributary  last  mentioned.  Several  tribularlet  flow  their  general  course  than  those  la  the  N.  hemisphere  ; 
In  from  the  N.  bank,  brining  cuntidcrable  volumes  of  and  carry  Icebergs  nearer  to  the  tropical  re^nos  than 
water  ; but  their  extent  Is  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  U luual  N.  of  the  eouator.  The  wjuatorlA  current, 
Oxu«.  according  to  Moorcroft.  begins  to  rise  In  April,  as  it  approaches  the  snores  of  Asia,  is  interrupted  iimI 
and  rem.dns  full  till  July,  when  it  again  falls.  When  at  Its  broken  by  the  rast  chain  of  islands,  shoals,  and  sub* 
height  It  inund.'ites  the  plain  on  rltlier  side,  but  especially  maiine  banks,  which  stretch  from  China  lo  New  Zea- 
on  the  right  bank,  the  extent  of  the  floods  being  marked  : land.  The  general  direction  Is  changed  and  modIBed 
hr  a belt  of  sedge,  weeds,  &c..  and  then  by  a Ihirk  jungle  by  the  form  of  these  lands,  and  the  vast  mass  of  New 
of  dwarf  trees  and  brushwood.  (Mooren^  and  TVcAccA's  j tloUand  Is  one  cause  of  those  dangerous  currenCa 
Trareis,  H.  494.)  > around  Its  shores,  noticed  by  Cook,  La  Perouse.  and 

The  Oxns.  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  Araxes  ' KUnderi.  A current,  also,  sets  eastward  in  ths  lat.  of 
mentioned  hr  Herodotus  as  Bowing  through  the  ter-  | the  Japanese  Islands,  but  turns  northward  about  150  m. 
ritories  of  the  Massageta:  (I.  901.— 905. ; Iv.  II.),  was  | from  tne  shore,  and  probably  joins  the  stream  that  runs 
supposed  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  fall  Into  the  Cas-  ; N.N.B.  through  Behring’s  Strait ; besides  which  there 

Sian  : and  the  traces  of  a valley,  nearly  resembling  the  U a variable  current  on  the  K.  side  of  Australia,  setting 
ry  bed  of  a river,  have  Induced  some  modem  gtK>gra>  | southward  from  August  to  April,  and  northward  during 

fliers  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  ; the  rest  of  the  year.  The  N-K.  trade  wind  prevails  un. 
he  Oxus  formed  for  Itself  a new  rhannel,  running  Into  ' interruptedly  bMween  lat.  5°  and  SS**  N. ; and,  with  the 
the  And  Sea.  But.  however  ronfUsed  our  information  ' current^  enable  veesels  tosall  fhMn  AmeHca  to  Asia  with 
respecting  this  river,  it  undoubtedly  formed  the  boundary  'greet  rapidity,  and  almost  withotit  changing  the  sails, 
line  beiween  the  more  dviUsed  and  seitM  nations  of  ( The  S.B.  trade  wind,  which  Is  not  met  with  near  the  Ame- 
W.  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary,  The  rlcan  coast,  varies  In  Its  extent  at  dlflhrent  seasons ; biU 
Oxus  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  territories  subdued  |t  commonly  prevails  between  the  equator  and  96°  S.  so 
by  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and  It  seems  to  have  been  used.  I that  the  region  of  calms  in  the  Padfle  extends  over  only 
at  a very  early  period,  as  a channel  for  commercial  In-  5 degrees  of  lat..  or  somewhat  lets  than  In  the  Atlantic, 
tercourae  between  India  and  the  countries  bordering  on  I In  this  region,  however,  there  are  occationally  severe 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine.  The  Ochus  it  mentioned  by  ' storms,  attended  with  lightning  and  heavy  rain.  (Sc« 
5iraho  as  one  of  iu  principal  aflluents  ; but  his  account  ■ WkalimM  Vamatf,  1.  190.)  These  wlods  are 

Is  locoDsistent,  and  unworthy  of  credit.  (Strate,  xL)  I still  stronger  In  the  numemus  stralu  of  the  Asiatic 

Archipela^,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Phillnplne 
I Islands,  a^  Immediately  N.  of  Australia,  tbclr  vinicnew 
iMwomes  extreme,  and  even  dangerous.  The  attraction 
of  great  masses  of  heated  land  also  causes  local  varia- 
tions in  the  wind,  as  is  the  case  in  New  Holland, 
P,  on  the  W.  side  of  which  there  prevails  a constant  W. 

wind.  Every  Island  has,  likewise,  lu  land  and  s«*a 
breetes.  In  lat.  40*.  on  both  sides  tbe  eouator,  tem- 
PACIFIC  OCEAN  (THE),  a vast  expanse  of  waler,  pests  and  variable  winds  prevail : but  It  may  be  remarked 
extending  between  Asia  and  America,  (sometimes,  though  ^nerally,  that  N.  of  lat.  40O  N.,  winds  from  W.  and 
iapropem.  railed  the  Soi'TH  Sxa,)  and  covering  a Urge  N.W.  are  more  prevalent  than  any  others,  ehereas  in 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  lu  extreme  S.  limit  the  regions  S.  of  the  trade  winds,  live  prevailing  winds 
u the  Antarctic  circle,  from  which  it  stretches  north-  are  from  8.W.,  and  often  extremely  violeut.  Winds 
ward  through  139  degrees  of  lat  lo  Behring’s  Straiu,  from  the  8.,  however,  arc  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
which  separate  it  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest  and  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  tbo 
breadth  Irom  E.  to  W..  measured  along  the  equator,  is  i strength  of  the  polar  current  In  the  S.  hrmispberc. 
about  IO.ICOm.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular;  but  it  be-  They  are  generally  light,  though  steady;  and  N.  of 
comes  gradually  narrower,  as  It  extends  northward,  till  Guayaquil  they  always  blow  from  S.  S.  E.,  extending 
at  length  the  sea  of  Kamischatka  has  a breadth  of  onlv  westward  as  far  as  the  Galapagos.  ( TTmifft  PAas.  Geo- 
170  m.  The  American  coast  is  pretty  uniform,  thougfi  fernpk^,  95.  19A.  { 1.  337.  386.  i aud  Haift 

high  and  bold,  prcMnting  the  long  range  of  the  Andes  /fmernro.  H.  Apn.) 

close  down  to  the  shore.  lu  chief  indentations  are  the  Vessels  In  sailing  northward  from  the  roast  of  ChBI 
Gulph  of  California  and  Bxy  of  Panama  ; besides  which,  are  favoured  both  hy  wind  and  tide,  so  that  tltey  may 
at  the  N.  and  8.  extremities.  It  is  broken  and  rugged,  t safely  run  near  the  shore  ; but  those  going  in  the  contrary 
forming  numcrotis  Islands  and  flords,  similar  to  those  of  i direction  sail  south-westward,  by  means  of  the  trade 
other  high  latitudes.  The  coast-line  of  Asia,  on  the!  winds,  till  they  arrive  in  the  region  of  tl>e  varUble  winds, 
contrary,  is  extremely  Irregular,  formed  into  deep  bays,  and  are  obliged  to  run  as  far  as  aU>ut  lat.  98**  8.  before 
and  subdivided  by  groups  of  islands  Into  seperate  gulphs  j they  can  reach  a port.  Navigators  traversing  the  ocean 
or  seas,  as  the  sea  of  Ukhouk,  separating  Kamtschatka  i between  Asia  and  America  sail  westward  from  Mexico, 
from  Siberia,  the  channel  of  Tartary  dividing  Saghallen  I touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ai>d  entering  the 
from  the  main  land,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  seMrating  the  { Chinese  sea  between  the  Islands  of  Luxon  and  Formosa ; 
peninsula  of  Corea  from  China  ; besides  which  numerous  ; but  from  the  ports  of  S America  the  ordinary  track  is 
■traits  are  funned  between  the  Islands  of  tbeAslaticarchi-  l westward,  between  the  Marquesas^  and  Society  UUods, 

Jelago,  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  beyond  which  U assumes  a N.W.  direction.  ai>d  jolrva 
ava  ; the  Straits  of  Marassar,  between  Borneo  and  Ce-  • the  former  in  1st.  30**  N.,and  long.  l35*^  R.  The  voyage 
lebes;  Torres  Straits,  between  New  Oulriea  and  Aus-  \ from  Asia  to  America  is  effected  br  seeking  the  region 
trails;  Bass's  Strait,  betweeti  Aiistratlaaod  Van  Diemen's  of  the  variable  winds  N.  of  lat.  and  making  the 
Ijuid.ftc-  The  eqiuitor  divides  this  vast  expanse  of  water  [ coast  of  California : but  from  Svdne)  the  course  is  pretty 
Into  the  two  grand  portbins  of  the  N.  and  8.  Pacific  , direct  E.  as  far  as  the  roast  of  America,  *bere  the  winds 
Oceans.  b?th  bring  remarkable  for  the  niimcroui  poups  and  currents  are  favourable  for  reaching  Us  principal 
of  small  coraUiiie  and  volcanic  IsUnds  with  «hicn  they  ports.  One  track  for  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  lo 
are  stud>ied.  and  which  corutitute  a separate  portion  j India  Is  through  the  islands  N.  of  New  Gumea;  the 
of  tlM  wori^  entUlad  Poltnisia,  to  which  the  reader  <Kher,  however,  by  Bass’s  Straits,  is  more  common,  arxl 
Is  reihiTed  for  further  partimlara.  These  nurneruus  is  the  only  one  usw  In  making  the  iMutage  from  India  to 
Ishsads  form  several  archi|e*!  tgns,  In  which  are  reefs  and  ^ New  South  Wales.  (See  B^gkatu't  Pkffticai  Mof  oJiMe 
aai^ksnks,  that  render  the  navigAlmn  extremely  difRcult  i Pacific  Germs,  and  vol.  f.  573.  of  his  > 

a^  dimgt^rous.  The  reefs  are  sometimes  of  great  ex-  I This  ocean,  which  received  Its  name  racifir  from 
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^Un,  In  cnnMqucfice  of  the  protperoui  weather  wUh 
which  be 'net  while  naTlfatlne  iu  •urthce,  wm  not 
hnowD  to  the  anclenti,  nor  wej  the  exikicnce  of  to  rut 
an  ocean  at  all  tutpe^ed  by  Europeans,  till.  In  1513. 
Vaico  4e  Balboa  behHd  It  from  the  tummlt  of  the  noun* 
tain*  near  the  Iithmua  of  Panama.  Magellan  traveraed 
It  from  America  to  Atla  In  1531,  and  at  the  cloae  of  the 
tame  century.  Sir  Prancii  Drake  raplored  a great  portion 
of  the  W.  coast  of  America.  In  the  view  nf  ascertaining 
whether  this  ocean  had  any  other  conimunlcations  with 
the  Atlantic  than  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  round 
Cl^>e  Horn.  The  Padfle  was  pretty  extensively  ex> 
plored  during  the  15th  crntui2 ; and  to  the  observations 
of  Behring,  Anson,  Brron,  Bougainville.  Cooke.  Van* 
eouver,  Broughton,  and  La  Pirouse,  we  are  principallr 
indebt^  fbr  the  grand  outlines  of  our  best  maps  of  this 
ocean.  These  navigators  have  been  succeeded  In  the 
^sent  century  by  Entrecastvaiix,  Krusenstem.  Beerbey, 
Plttroy,  Bennett,  Ac.,  and  means  are  now  provided  for 
the  formsllon  of  a pretty  accurate  chart  of  this  sea  so 
thickly  studded  with  rocks  and  islands.  Meanwhile  the 
Intercourse  of  the  Islanders  with  Europeans,  and  the 
eflbrts  of  European  mUtlonaries,  have  Introduced  among 
some  of  them  the  arts  of  civilised  life ; trade  has  gradually 
extended  Itself  along  the  American  shore  as  well  as  in 
the  different  islands  ; and  in  Australia,  and  very  recently 
In  New  Zealand,  the  British  have  esuildished  numerous 
and  verv  flourishing  colonies.  For  pariiculars  respecting 
the  trane  of  its  various  imrts,  the  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  articles  MsntLta,  Cawtun,  and  Naisoasaki,  on 
thecoast  of  Asia;  to  AcAeoLTo,  Panama,  (lUAVAUtiL. 
Callao,  Valfaiaiso  on  the  W.  side  of  America;  and 
toSYDNcv,  and  Zealand  (NBw).ln  AustraJIa.  (HiaUt- 
Brita’s  Gtxtg.  I.  and  Hi. ; 7)/c/.  diue- ; Uail't  S.  Amfrica, 
Tol.  U.  Appendix  ; Geog.  Jvmrnal,  1.  1U3 — S2S. ; Bcimftt’i 
H'kaimg  ytigagt,  Ac.) 

PADANfi.  .V,-  SCMATBA. 

PADBRRORN.  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  reg. 
MInden,  cap.  circ.  at  the  source  of  the  Pader,  a trilnitary 
nf  the  l.ippe.  5S  m.  E.S.E.  Munster.  Fo|)..  in  IM35. 
7.595.  principally  K.  Catholics,  it  Is  walled,  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  a good  ratheilral  and  several  other 
R.  Cath.  churches,  a Lutheran  church,  synagogue,  gym* 
nasium,  episcopal  seminary,  female  teachers’  seminary, 
and  numerous  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  It  has  a 
flew  manufactures  of  starch,  leather,  Ac. ; but  Its  trade  Is 
haslgnUlcant.  h was  erected  Into  a Msbopric  by  Ctiarle* 
magrte.  who  Is  said  to  have  made  it  his  bead*i)uarters 
during  his  wars  with  the  Saxons.  It  was  the  temporary 
residence  of  several  succeeding  emperors,  and  the  palace 
they  occupied  still  exists.  Padertwm  was  subsequeotly 
one  nf  the  Hanse  towns.  In  1633  U was  taken  and  pi(> 
laged  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick j and  In  1508  It  was  an* 
nexed  to  Prussia.  (RergAews;  Diet.  G/w.,  ^.) 

PADIHAM,  a town  and  diapelry  of  c^ngumd.  par.  of 
Wballey,  co.  Lancaster,  and  upper  div.  of  blind.  Black* 
bum,  on  the  Calde^  a tributary  of  the  Kibble,  151  m. 
E. Preston.  Area  of  township.  1.700  acres:  pop..  In  1531, 
3,539.  The  town,  thougti  small.  It  respecta^  b^lt,  ami 
has  an  appearance  of  cnofiderable  activity.  The  church, 
subordinate  to  that  of  Whalley,  was  rebuilt  In  1766  ; but 
tit  old  tower,  built  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Is  still 
remaining.  The  Wesleyan  Methodises  and  Unitarians 
have  their  respective  places  of  worship ; Sunday-schools 
are  established.  The  lohab.  are  princip^ly  employed  In 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  A market  once  held 
here  has  been  fbr  some  yean  discontinued.  Fairs,  5th 
and  36th  Sept 

rADSTOW  (comipCed  fVom  PafrtcAs/owc),  a sea- 
port. raarknt*towo,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
and  hund.  Pyder,  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  Mtuary  of  the 
Camel,  11  ra.  N.W.  Bodmin,  and  330  m.  W.  S. 
London.  Area  of  par..  8.370  acres;  pop..  In  153I.1.H33. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  In  a richV  cultivated  vale.  , 
sheltered  by  bold  rocks  and  hills,  has  been  considerably  ! 
Improved  hy  the  erection  of  new  houses ; but  the  streets  i 
are  InconvenienUy  narrow,  and  many  of  the  buildings  ] 
are  antiquated.  The  church  is  in  the  perperKlicular  j 
style : the  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  patmoage  of  the  de*  : 
scendants  of  Dr.  Prldeaux,  the  learned  author  of  the  • 
famous  historical  work  on  the  ••  Connection  ” of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  a native  of  the  town,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1646.  The  Wesleyan  MethodisU  have  also  a 
place  of  worship,  and  there  are  3 Sunday-schools,  be- 
sides  a small  endowed  national  school.  Paring  the 
river  are  good  quays  and  a custom-house,  the  gross 
amount  of  customs’ duty  in  1540  being  3.015/.  The  en* 
trance  to  the  harbour  is  between  Stepper  Point,  on  the 
W..  and  Pentire  Point,  on  the  R.,  cl<ise  to  the  former. 
The  pes;^  is  narrow,  and  rather  diffirult.  especially 
with  N.W,  winds:  It  has  from  13  to  15  ft.  water  at 
spring  ebbs.  This  Is  the  only  harbour  b^ween  the 
Land  s End  and  Hartland  Point.  (Purdy’s  Sailing  Di* 
w/4i0M  fir  Uu  Kngliih  Chanufl.)  In  th«  reign  of 
Mward  1.,  Padstow  luruished  3 shins  for  the  siege  of 
i'alais : and  In  the  time  of  I-eland  It  carri«l  on  a i 
sldmble  trade  «ith  Ireland  and  Wales:  at  present  | 
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about  50  ships,  of  the  aggi^ate  twjrden  of  about  t.ftuo 
Cons,  belong  to  the  port,  town  was  im'uriuraied 

by  Queen  Blltabetb ; but  the  charter  has  lapsed  by 
d^uetude. 

PADUA  (Ital.  Padoro,  an.  Palawntm),  a city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  cap.  deleg.  of  Its  ow  imume. 
In  a low  and  rather  marshy  situation,  between  the  Brenta 
and  Dacchlgllooe,  at  the  terrolnalfon  of  the  canal  of 
Monselicr.  34  m.  W.  Venice;  lat.  4b°iiPV'  N-.  long. 
ll<»53'i5"K.  Pop.  cTrea.  4.5,000.  {Amatrlam  Enepf.) 
It  is  of  a triangular  shape,  U surrounded  with  walls  ami 
a broad  ditch,  and  Intersected  by  canals.  Mr.  Rose 
■peaks  very  slightingly  of  Padua,  and  represents  It  as  a 
city  wblcfa.  beyond  ul  others,  disappoints  the  expect- 
ations of  the  traveller.  (Lez/ers,  i.  .51.)  It  Is,  oenalnly, 
dull,  damp,  and  gloomy,  having  numerous  narrow,  dirty, 
monotonous  streets,  bordered  by  arcadm.  without  any 
leading  thoroughfare ; there  are  three  or  four  squares  or 
open  spaces,  which,  however,  are  all  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  excepting  the  Prato  della  Valle,  tne  priod* 
pal  public  promenade.  This,  which  occupies  what  waa 
once  a marsh,  bears  some  resemblance  to  a Londoa 
square,  but  the  Interior  is  diiTvrently  laid  out ; being 
■iirrounded  br  a circular  stream  of  running  water,  tha 
banks  of  whicn  are  fringed  with  a double  row  of  statues 
representing  distinguished  natives  of  Padua.  The  houses, 
though  old,  are  wnerally  well  built  and  loAv.  The  prlu. 
cipal  public  builuiiiK*  Era  the  churches,  of  which  there  are 
j said  to  be  nearly  loij.  'I'he  cathedral,  a large  brick  edifice 
! of  Grecian  arcnltecture,  was  intended  to  have  a stone 
front,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  built.  There 
Is  In  it  little  remarkable  ; except  a monument  to 
Petrarch,  his  portrait,  and  some  Madonnas,  one  of 
which  is  by  Titian.  The  church  uf  St.  Anthony,  begun 
In  I3.5D  and  finished  In  1434,  336  R.  In  length  by  ICO  ft. 
in  width,  is  a vast  ugly  pile,  exhibiting  7 domes,  a imall 
octagonal  tower  above  the  gable  of  the  front,  3 high 
octagonal  towers,  near  the  choir,  and  a lolty  cone  in  the 
Centro  surmounted  by  an  angel.  ( tVood's  i.rlltr$  qf  01s 
Jrckitret,  1.  346.)  TIm  splendid  shrine  of  the  saint,  with 
metxa^Utft  In  white  marble ; and  8 fine  bronse  panoeh, 
^ Riedo,  are  the  principal  objects  of  interest  wlditn. 
The  church  of  S.  ulustlna,  begun  and  finished  during 
the  ICth  century,  Is  partiv  modelled  ou  the  foregoing,  tmt  is 
tar  haodsomcr.  It  Is  nrbrlck,  367  R.  In  iengtii,  by  353  R. 
In  the  transept,  and  53  R.  h)  height  inside.  It  mas  built 
from  a design  by  Palladio;  Its  interior  is  gt'nerally  a*l- 
mired.  P'orsyth  says,  ” It  is  rich  in  the  bones  of 
taints,  and  the  dispute  bodies  of  two  apostles  and  tt 
possesses  a less  questionable.  If  not  to  precious  a relict.  In 
a flne  painting  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  Benedictine 
Abbey,  to  w hich  this  church  was  attached,  is  now  ct>u* 
verted  Into  a barrack.  The  churches  of  the  Rremttaoi ; 
the  AnnunzUta,  with  some  fine  frescos  by  GlcAto ; la 
Hadre  dolente ; 8.  (iaciano,  Ac.,  have  all  valuable  works 
of  art,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture.  The 
Palace  of  Justice,  or  town-ball.  Is  one  of  the  most  striking 
edifices  in  Padua : It  has  a saloon,  376  R.  in  length,  56  in 
breadth,  and  75  in  height,  being  one  of  the  mrgest  iu 
Europe,  unsupported  by  columns.  The  roof  Is  of  dark 
carved  wood,  snaped  like  a reversed  keel,  and  sustained 
by  a number  of  iron  ties.  The  walls  are  ornamented 
with  frescoes,  originally  the  work  of  Giotto.  In  the  hall 
is  a monument  in  honour  of  Livy,  a native  of  Padua  ; 
and  at  the  entrance  arb  two  bwlt  statues,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  BelionI,  who  also  belonged  to  the  iTty. 
The  tower  of  Ksaelin,  still  used  as  an  observatory  ; the 
theatre,  the  museum  of  antiquities,  Ac. ; the  mayor's.and 
several  other  official  and  private  palaces ; the  caju  Prtir'  c- 
cA/,  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  best  establuhments  uf  its  kind 
in  Europe ; several  good  hotels  ; and  the  university  build- 
ings, are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  remaining 
public  edifices : but,  arrording  to  Mr.  Woods,  the  IsVt 
mentioned  structure  hardly  surpasses  me^Iiocrlty. 

The  university  of  Padua,  fuuiidrd  in  the  Uth  century, 
WAS  in  the  height  of  Its  popularity  during  the  ]5(h  and 
ICth  ceuturles,  when  It  was  not  ouly  frequented  by  vast 
numbers  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  even 
by  some  from  Mohammedan  countries.  Its  medic^ 
school  was  particularly  celebrated.  Fallopius,  rabiiuus 
ab  Aquapendrnte,  Murg'utni,  Ac.  have  bwn  among  ita 
medical  teachers  * : and  Galileo,  GugMeimiid,  Ac.  amung 
its  professors  of  philosophy.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ta»*o 
were  of  the  oumoer  of  Its  pupils.  Hoirry  took  hit  doc- 
tor's degree  herein  1608,  Evelyn  also  studied  here  in  1645. 
aud  it  was  resorted  to  by  many  other  distinguished  fo- 
reigners. Defects  of  dUcIpline  and  the  quarrels  of  iliq 
students  seem  U>  have  been  the  first  c.iuses  of  the  derlino 
of  the  university,  whlcii  has  f<ir  mure  tiian  a century  been 
in  a languishing  state.  But  it  has  »tiU  to  iKsast  of  serrr4 
distinguished  professors,  and  ranks  as  tbe  second  semi- 
nary  of  its  kind  iu  Italy,  that  of  Pavia  being  the  firsU  It 

* It  Is  Mkt  tn  ramAtr'i  (U.  I.Vt.),  Uut  Vrs&liiu  rnTrsM*  <4 
msnmiy  «l  PuIh«  from  l.Vl.  15tX  ; but  m ma  tcrnr-  Hr  vts 
vdrfMl  the  chair  uf  ansio*i>i,  vacaml  tlw  <l«ul>  uf  rsIIeT7la-,  in 
the  MiKjisr  in  vliicit  hr  dint  (tfwvnt.AO  I'niivtaMr.  sit. 
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bu  ftunUtlM  of  tbeolofy,  U«r,  bmiUcIdo,  and  pblloaopby, 
•ad  S5  profmon,  vita  botwoen  400  and  MO  ttudeoci. 
It  U foreraad  tnr  a aenato*  compoaed  of  a rector  aad  12 
other  lodlrtduaia  choaen  flrom  fta  geoeral  aaaembly ; 
which  Inclodea.  with  the  directora,  deant,  and  profoMon, 
all  the  doctors  who  bare  grwluated  at  Padua,  and  reside 
hi  the  city.  The  university  Hbrary  eomprfsea  about 
70,000  rois.,  and  It  has  a fioe  notaotc  garden,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe.  Padua  has  a celebrided  aoclety  of  arts 
and  idmcea,  ao  episcopal  semlnair,  with  an  extensive 
library,  formerly  belonpng  to  the  Bmedictioe  Abbev,  a 
dty>acbool,  2 gymnasia,  a nigh  female  school,  agricultu> 
ral,  vecerinaiy.  and  various  other  schools,  a famous  che- 
mi^  laboratory  and  cabinet  of  mineralo^,  and  several 
libraries  and  muaeums  of  the  arts,  fee.,  this  cl^  being  the 
asMt  of  one  of  the  d sections  of  the  literary  union  of  Aus* 
tiian  Italy.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a civil 
and  millt^  hospital,  a vorhhous^  foundling  and  orphan 
asylums,  a momtf  <U  pMi,  Ac.  radua  U a bishop's  see, 
aiM  the  seat  of  the  council  and  superior  Judicial  courts 
for  the  deleg.  It  basbeen  celebratca,  both  In  andent  and 
modem  times,  for  Its  woollen  manufactures;  but  these  have 
greatly  dedlned  since  the  time  of  the  Vendlan  republk,  to 
which  they  once  supplied  a considerable  rerenue. 

It  has  still,  however,  manufactures  of  woollen  doth, 
broad  silks,  silk  ribands  and  leather,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  wine,  oil.  cattle,  garden  vegetables.  The  fair 
•f  St.  Anthoav,  which  lasts  16  days,  from  June  13th, 
tenders  the  city  for  a thne  a scene  of  buttle  and  gaiety ; 
and  the  inhaba.  derive  some  beneilt  from  Padua  being, 
for  a part  of  the  year,  the  resldeDce  of  the  Venetian 
nobility.  It  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Antenor,  after  the  siege  of  Troy— 

**  Hie  tamcn  OU  aiteni  PbSsvI^mcUm^m  I 


and  Mela  enumerates  the  PaUtthtm  JtemorU  among 
the  prindpal  dtiee  of  that  part  of  Italy.  ( Lib.  ti.  cap.  4 .) 
llie  historian  Livy  was  a nadve  of  Padua ) and  the 
alleged  pmiawfntlp  of  hit  dyle  has  long  been  a topic  for 
criti^  discussion.  Padua  was  taken  by  Alarlc  Attlla 
and  the  Lombards  \ but  being  restored  Charlemagne 
lo  sometbtDg  like  its  former  grandeur.  It  became,  nnder 
bb  Bocceasors,  nourishing  ana  Independent.  In  ISIS,  It 
came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Carrara  family  ; and  in 
1406  was  unitea  to  the  Venetian  territory.  Under  the 
French,  It  was  the  cap.  dep.  Brenta.  {(R*t.  Smt.  BnqfcL; 
Befthmai  Vam  Hmtmer'i  tttUif,  i.  197.  198.;  Fustaor, 
Clau.  TVar,  1. 144—168, : Woo£»  LeUert  ^ <m  Arcki^ 
tect,  i.  24.1 — 290. j Ro$€*s  the  }i.  qf  Itaiu.) 

PAIMB(£UF,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  ^Ire 
bifeiieure,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  22  m.  direct  dls. 
Cance  W.  Nantes,  of  which  it  is,  in  fe^  the  deep-water 
harbour.  Pop.,  in  1836, 3360.  It  consists  piindpally  of 
one  good  street,  fronting  the  quays  which  border  the 
river.  It  has  a fine  mole  200  ft.  in  length,  a school  of 
navi^ion,  a communal  ooUe^  and  court  of  primarr 
Jufisdiction.  Vessels  of  more  IhM  200  tons  trading  with 
the  port  of  Nantes  stop  here  to  load  or  unload  their  car- 
goes. art.  Loire  /Verwurc.) 

PAlNSWiCK.a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Drisiey.'^on  the  S.  declivity  of 
Sponebed  Hill, 6 m.  S.  Gloucester,  and  90m.  W.  by  N. 
Lmdon.  Area  of  par.,  6,510  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,0M. 
The  town  U small  and  irregularly  built,  the  streets  being 
neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church,  which  it  large, 
has  at  its  W.  end  a One  tower  and  spire  174  ft.  in  height ; 
but  the  building  b rendered  unsightly  bv  the  strange 
admixture  of  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars,  with  the  more 
ancient  architecture  in  the  Gotbk  s^b.  There  are, 
also.  2 places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  and  6 Sunday 
schools,  furnishing  reiipnus  Instruction  to  about  600 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  town  has  an  endowed  free 
school  for  26  bovs,  betides  which  3 subscription  schools, 
and  an  infant  school,  are  attended  by  300  children.  The 
inhab.  are  principally  employed  In  the  manufketure  of 
woollen  cloth,  especially  broM  cloth  and  kerseymeres  : 
In  1839  there  were  9 mills  at  work,  employing  219  hands. 
About  70  families  are  employed  In  bucLloom  weeving, 
the  weekly  wages  of  a family  averaging  IQs.  lOrf.,  In  1838. 
Markets  on  Tuesday ; fairs,  WUlt- Tuesday  and  Sept.  19. 
for  sheep  and  oxen. 

At  the  top  of  Sponebed  Hill  It  an  ancient  fortIfkatloD, 
called  Kintbury  Cattle  : Its  form  Is  that  of  a parallelo- 
gram, enclosing  about  3 acres  within  a double  trench, 
and  commanding  the  adjacent  country.  The  discovery 
of  numerous  coiut  and  other  antiquities  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  this  fortress  is  of  Romsn  origin. 

PAISLEY,  a pari,  bor.,  market  and  manufseturing 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  partly  on  au  eminence 
and  partly  on  a plain,  on  both  sides  the  White  Cart,  3 m. 
S.  i^frev  Ferry,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  8 m.  W. 
by  S.  Glasgow.  Tbe  surrounding  country  Is  nearly  a 
dead  level,  except  on  the  S„  In  which  directiMi  the 
*'  Braes  of  GlenrSbr”  rise  to  a height  of  760  ft.  within 
little  more  than  I m.  of  the  town.  Pop.  of  the  town 
And  par.  In  17.56,6,790;  In  |H0|. 31.179;  In  1831,  .57.466i 
Pop.  of  tbe  town  only, in  |K31.  46,199;  in  1841,  48,828. 
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PaUler,  Inc.  Its  suburbs,  it  spread  over  a tract  of  gnmiul 
comprbins  an  area  of  about  2|  sq.  m. ; but  the  boundary 
of  the  pari.  bor.  embraces  an  area  of  about  6 sq.  m.  Its 
main  street  runs  from  B.  to  W.  for  nearly  S tn.,and  forms 
part  of  tbe  road  from  Glasgow  to  Beitn,  and  tbe  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Another  long  line  of  road 
passes  through  It  fr^  N.  to  S.  Tliat  part  which  lies  K. 
of  the  river  Is  called  the  New  Town ; tW  first  houses  in 
this  important  addition  to  the  bur.  having  been  erected 
In  1779.  But,  though  well  built.  Paisley  is  not  so  handsome 
as  some  of  tbe  larger  Scottish  towns.  Oflate  years,  how* 
ever,  Its  appearance  has  been  greatly  hnproveu  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  numerous  subsumial  houses  for  low  thatched 
cottages.  Improvements  of  this  description  are  in  rapid 
progress ; but  still,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  one  ob- 
serves a singular  altemation  of  handsome  with  mean 
edifices.  The  streets  are  generally  paved,  and  are  lighted 
with  gas  ; and  the  town  Is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
tbe  GlenifiWr  Braes,  by  means  of  reservoirs  constructed 
under  an  art  passed  in  1836.  The  polke  Is  earient.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  many  elegant  villas  and  baronial 
seats.  The  most  important  of  the  publk  edifices  Is  that 
for  tbe  dvil  business  of  tbe  town  and  county,  Including 
the  gaol  and  bridewell,  erected  In  1820  at  an  expense  of 
28,OOM.  It  is  a quadrangular  building,  in  the  castellated 
style.  Tbe  orlgiaal  parish  of  Paisley  has  been  divided  into 
four  distinct  parishes,  with  seven  parishes  omuad  taera. 
having  no  fewer  than  ettotm  places  of  worship  conoectea 
with  the  estsbilsbed  church.  Of  these  tbe  Abbey  Church, 
whkh  it  a collegiate  charge,  Is  the  most  Impoeing  and 
magnificent.  It  consists  of  the  nave  of  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, being  the  only  portion  of  that  once  splendid  build- 
ing which  now  remains.  Tbe  High  Cnurch,  on  an 
eminence  in  tbe  Old  Town*  or  **  the  borougli,*'  as  it  is 
commonlr  called.  Is  an  elegant  building,  with  a lofty 
spire.  The  other  churdies  require  no  particular  DOticct 
if  we  except  St.  George'*,  x spadoui  Grecian  structure ; 
tbe  Kpiicopal  Chapel,  a handsome  building  of  clissto 
Gothic  i and  ooe  of  the  Secesskio  churches,  an  elegant 
GreciM  edifice.  Tbe  New  Town  it  coonected  with  the 
bor.  by  8 bridges ; Mid  the  river  Is  also  crossed  br  the 
line  of  the  Glas^w,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  railway, 
which  passes  through  the  town.  About  2 years  ago,  bar- 
racks were  erected  Tn  one  of  tbe  suburbs  for  tbe  accom* 
modation  of  a battsdlon  of  infentry. 

In  addition  to  the  eleven  churches  (one  of  which  is  a 
Gaelk  chapel),  there  are  no  fewer  tnan  7 Presbyterian 
dissenting  churches,  besides  2 Baptist  places  of  worship, 
2 Methodist  chapels,  and  one  each,  beionging  to  the  In- 
dependents, R.  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Unitariaos,  and 
New  Jerusalemites  ; and  there  are  two  or  three  addi- 
tional dissenting  chapels  in  Johnston,  a large  village 
within  tbe  par.  Within  the  pari,  bor.,  19312  persons  Iie- 
longed,  in  1836,  lo  the  established  church ; 22.420  to  other 
reli^ous  denominations ; the  remainder  not  being  known 
to  telong  to  any  Christian  dmomiiiation.  Paisley  is  the 
seat  of  two  seminaries  for  theological  instruction  ; one 
connected  with  the  Refonned  Prmbyterlan  Synod,  the 
other  with  tbe  Relief  Synod;  the  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  each  being  a rainlst^  in  the  town.  The  number  of 
students  at  both  seminaries  msy  sverMe  40.  Each  hall 
has  attached  to  it  an  extensive  collecttuu  of  theological 
books.  {Sew  Stai.  Ace.  qf  ScoUamd—  Bei^ewikire, 
p.  247.  848.) 

The  grammar-school  is  a royal  foundation  (though  the 
endowments  bare  nearly  disappeared),  est^Ushed  by 
James  VI.,  in  the  16th  centur^  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent royal  deeds : it  is  an  eificient  seminary.  There 
are,  exclusive  of  Sunday  schools,  64  other  Kboolt  in 
the  town  and  parish,  none  of  whkh  are  parochial  or 
endowed,  with  some  trilling  exceptions.  A Pbiloso- 
pbical  Institution,  similar  to  a mechanks’  institution, 
was  founded  here  in  1808,  for  tbe  delivery  of  courses 
of  lectures  on  different  branches  of  science  sod  literature. 
A small  library  and  a museum  are  attached  to  it ; but 
the  institution  U not  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 
There  are  various  priaUng  presses ; and  the  town  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Among  the  eminent  characters  that 
Paisley  has  produced  may  be  named  Alexander  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  and  Robert 
Tannahill,  the  Scottish  poet.  Dr.  WUhenpoon,  author 
of  various  theological  works,  and  afterwards  president 
of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was,  for  ten  years,  one 
of  tbe  mlnUters  of  tbe  town.  Tbe  **  Publk  Subscrip- 
tion Library  contains  about  6300  volumes,  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  iw  subscribefs.  llte  Trades  Library,  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  workmen.  Is  a valuable  collection. 
There  are  various  others,  generally  of  religious  books. 

Poor  rates  were  Introduced  into  the  bor.  so  early  as 
1740;  and  Into  the  Abbey  par.  in  1785.  The  annual 
assessment  in  each  is  nearly  Z.OOO/.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  both,  including  occasional  and  permanent 
poor.  Is  about  1,800,  including  children.  The  whole 
•urns  left  for  charitable  purposes  do  not  exceed  3,0004. 
There  is  an  hospital  or  poor-house  in  the  bur.,  erected 
in  17.52.  The  number  of  inmates,  old  and  young,  is  about 
: 200.  The  cblldren  are  boarded  and  educated  in  the 
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eountrr.  A public  InArmarr,  which  can  accommodate 
about  4-1  paticoti,  wai  erected  about  30  rean  a^to-  The 
town  waa  viilted  bj  cholera  aaphrxia  in  IS3‘i:  number 
of  caaes,  796;  of  death*.  446.  Cholera  reappeared  in 
1634:  number  of  death*.  140. 

Manttfactmrei.  — Palaley  was  early  dtatinguUhed  by 
Its  manul^urea.  Tbo  drat  impulse  given  to  this  de> 
partrocQt  was  by  pedlars  or  traveliing  merchants,  who, 
toon  after  the  Union,  bought  the  goods  nnule  here, 
and  told  them  In  Kugland  ; and  a gc^  many  of  whom, 
having  made  some  money,  settled  in  the  town.  I'he 
articles  then  manuTartur^  were  striped  linen  cloths, 
handkerchiefs,  and  fh-ngalt : these  were  tucceedud  by 
plain  lawns,  some  of  tiu-m  ciie«)ucred  with  cotiun.  and 
others  ornamented  with  a great  variety  of  flgures ; by 
linen  gause  ; and  by  white  sewing-thread,  known  by  the 
name  of  Ottmec  nr  Suh'i  thread  : lu  Cact.  this  sp4trle«  uf 
Uiread.  so  long  as  it  was  nude  in  Scotland,  was  priud- 
pally  produced  in  I'alsley. 

In  lV<iO  the  niakins  of  silk  gauze  was  first  attempted.  In 
Imitation  of  that  of  Spitalliulds ; and  it  soon  attained 
to  great  Importance,  both  in  the  town  and  villages 
round,  to  the  distance  of  m.  This  trade  afterwards 
declined ; but  not  till  ihe  Splulfiolds  manufiictureri  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  market,  and  some  of  tliem  had 
transferriM  their  e«(nhllshinc-nts  to  Paisley.  It  has  .igain 
revived  ; and  “ Paisley  now  lurnishes  nearly  all  the  silk 

fiauzes  used  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  eacrptloii  of  those 
nported  from  France.^'  (.NVw  AccouiU,  Mi  stiprn, 
p.367.) 

In  1765,  when  the  silk  gauge  trade  experienced  a tem* 
porary  Interruption,  many  of  the  principal  house*  in  the 
town  entered  into  the  rouslln  manufacture,  which  rose  to 
a great  height  of  prosperity.  This  branch  ha*  consider* 
ably  declined  ; but  the  fabrics,  which  are  chiefly  designed 
for  the  lamdon  market,  are  of  first-rate  excellence  in 
point  of  taste  and  elegance  of  execution.  The  urnainenl- 
ing  of  muilins  by  floe  ncedle.work  has  lately  become  a 
considerable  employment. 

The  shawl  manufacture  Is  one  of  the  staple  branches 
carried  on  In  Paisley.  Imitation  thawii  of  all  kimls  have, 
at  dilTcront  times,  been  made  here, —such  as  Thibet 
shawls,  Cashmere  ditto,  and  Zetiras  ; the  last  being  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  (lie  zebra. 
The  genuine  Cashmere  wool  is  imported  for  making  the 
Cashmere  shawls  ; and  the  first  Cashmere  shawl  made  in 
Britain  was  manufactured  In  Paisley.  It  it  a curious 
and  not  easily  explained  fact,  that  the  yarn  is  generally 
•pun  in  France,  and  that  the  attempts  to  produce  it  here 
have  not  been  verr  successful.  Kdinbiirgh  had  long  the 
lead  In  this  manufWtiirc,  but  it  has  been  nearly  beat  out 
of  the  field  ; and  Paisley  Is  at  present  without  a riv.-il  in 
this  department.  Damask  ana  embroidered  shawls  are 
also  extensively  manufactured  ; and  a lieaiitiful  and  inge- 
nious klud  of  Boawl,  VkeaetUe  (caterpillar),  from  its  va- 
riegated colour  and  (he  softness  of  its  feci.  This  shawl 
is  often  labelled  In  shop*  with  the  words  ti'lomrau  toie 
(silk  velvet),  a name  descriptive  of  its  appearance.  But 
the  shawls  now  chiefly  made  are,  1st. those  whollyofsilk: 
2d,  half  silk  and  half  cotton  ; and.  3d.  wholly  cotton,  l^c 
maniif.'uMure  of  these  varieties  lias  been  increasing  with  I 
astoiiisliing  rapidity  for  some  years  p.-ut : several  makers 
HT<*ctii^  sales  to  the  amount  of  from  40.(W)rv.  to  GO.OOOf.  a 
year.  1m  total  sales  in  Ih34  were  estimated  at  I.OOU.OCKU. 
sterling ; and  the  trade  has  greatly  increas^  sini.-c. 
Machinery  has  been  advantageously  employed  In  Qnisli- 
Ing  the  shawls,  In  the  operation  of  clippimg,  which 
was  formerly  performed,  lu  a comparatively  clumsy  war, 
by  the  hand.  The  Jacquard  loom  has  also  been  recently 
Introduced.  All  the  trades  drpeodiug  on  and  subordinate 
to  the  shawl  branch  bare  necessarily  increased  ; in  parti- 
cular that  of  dyeing.  " Fifteen  years  ago."  to  quote  from 
the  iWw  SiatUUcai  Account,  written  In  Iw,  “per- 
haps 40  or  50  hands  were  employed  as  dyers;  now,  ten 
tiinesthat  Duroberat  leastareengaged."  (P.'iCT.)  Crape 
dresses  are  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent.  Pals- 
lev  has,  in  fact,  been  long  the  centre  of  the  manufacture 
or  ornamental  or  fancy  goods.  ( H'tUon't  Surety  qf  Ans- 
/retrthire,  p.  255.) 

Instead  of  the  Uoen-thread  formerly  made  in  this  town, 
a pretty  extensive  cotton-thread  trade  has  sprung  up, 
which  employs  several  factorios ; and  the  aonu^  value  of 
the  thread  may  be  about  lOO.OOOf.  iterling.  But  while  so 
large  a quantity  of  cotton-yarn  is  exported  from  Paisley, 
it  Imports  from  t^ncashlre  a considerable  portion  of  the 
yarn  used  in  making  the  finer  muslins;  asm  yarn  Is  not 
unfrequently  sent  (hither  by  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turers to  be  woven  Into  those  fancy  muslins  for  which 
Paisley  Is  so  famous.  The  cotton  manufacture  enmloys 
altoMther  about  13  mlllt,  with  nearly  3,000  bands.  There 
Is  also  a silk  mill,  with  about  320  han«ls. 

*'  The  number  of  looms  in  Paisley  at  present  (1637)  is 
ascertained  to  be  about  6,000:  of  these.  .5,700  are  em- 
ployed by  Paisley  manufocturers : the  remaining  SoO 
work  to  Glasgow  honses.  About  3.000  looms  arc  em- 
ployed In  the  country  by  Paisley  capital,  cblefiy  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  number  of  appteutkes  to 


the  looms  In  PaisU^  is  at  prcsi-nt  73S ; (he  numlMT  of 
harness-weavers  is  5,3.50 ; plain  weavers,  6.50 ; frinale 
weavers,  40;  in  all.  exclusive  of  apprentices.  6.010.*' 
(Xcir  Slat.  Aec,,  p.  2W.)  Besides  the  ab<*ve,  there  is  In 
the  New  Town  a pow  cr-Ioom  factory  fur  cotton  riotli  u-rd 
in  printing.  The  printing  of  silks  and  other  fabric*  lias 
lately  been  attempted,  but  on  a small  scale. 

The  tuwn  has  4 iron  foundries,  3 brass  roiindrir*.  t 
large  tan-work.  3 breweries,  2 dlitilleries,  I large  soap- 
work  (which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  70  years),  7 
extensive  bieachfields  lu  (he  neighbourhood,  aim  various 
other  minor  branches  of  butiiiesi.  The  forrgidng  ac- 
counts, gencraliy  *{>caking,  arc  cotifini'd  to  Paisley  and 
its  suburbs,  and  dn  not  iiu-Iiide  J<itni«tnn,  KIdrridip,  and 
other  villages  at  some  distance,  though  within  the  linilts 
of  (he  original  par.  of  Paisley.  ( IVdc  JutiN^sroN,  In  this 
wurk.)  Still,  however,  we  regret  to  have  to  sUie  that 
Paisley,  during  the  last  10  years,  has  done  little  more 
than  keep  Its  nuutid.  and  tnat  neither  its  pop.  nor  its 
manufictiiring  industry  has  materially  Increasixl.  During 
that  period,  its  manufacturing  pop.  has  frequently.  In- 
deed, been  invnlred  in  extreme  distress  ; occaaiuncd 
sometimes  by  fluctuations  of  demand,  but  mure  fro- 
qunntiy,  prrnaps,  orlsinatlng  in  the  improvident  Umiiis 
made  hy  the  banks  to  Individuals  without  capital ; wliich 
has  tempted  the  latter  to  engage  in  (he  most  hazardous 
tpeculatiotis.  generally  to  their  own  ruin,  and  in  moet 
instaiKcs.  also,  to  the  great  injunr  of  the  (own. 

Renfrew,  or  Renfrew  Ferry,  3 m.  from  the  town,  if, 
properly  speaking,  the  port  of  Paisley;  but  the  White 
Cari.  wnlcn  falls  into  the  Clyde,  3 tn.  from  the  bor., 
and  only  a few  hundred  varu  W.  of  Renfrew,  is  navU 
gabte  to  Paisley  for  vesieft  of  80  tons.  Much  has  been 
done  to  Improve  the  navigatinn  of  this  river.  A railway 
has  recently  been  opened  tM'twvcn  the  town  and  Renfrew 
Ferry,  on  which  locomotive  waggons  regularly  ply.  Tlds 
railway  has  a rise  of  16  ft.  in  the  whole  distance  (3^  m. ). 
A railway  from  Glasmw.  recently  opened,  passes  through 
the  town,  where  it  divides  Itself  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  Ayr,  with  a subsidiary  branch  to  Kilmanioi'k  ; 
the  other  leodiiig  to  Greenoex.  The  Glasgow,  P.iisley, 
and  Johnston  Canal,  opened  in  161 1,  cummenm  at  Port 
Rglimon,  near  Glasgow,  pastes  Paisley,  and  terminates 
at  Johnston,  a distance  or  II  m.  There  were  conveyixl 
along  this  canal,  in  IK40,  396,248  passengers,  and  76.393 
tons  of  goods.  But  it  will,  no  duiilH.  be  injur'd  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  The  first  light  iron  passage- 
bWs  were  established  on  this  canal  in  Ih3|.  In  adJiiron 
to  (he  Paisley  Commercial  Banking  Con)|>any,  tliere  nre 
three  branch  banks  ; and  a Savings'  Bank,  or  Provident 
Bank,  Instituted  in  1615.  The  neigliliourhood  of  the 
town  produces  coal.  Irnnstuiie,  fire-clay,  and  potters' 
clay  ; and  there  are  manufactures  of  sulphate  of  [ran,  or 
cupp4*ras,  alum,  muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  am- 
moitia.  (.Vcu‘  Stat.  Aec.,  p.  1.57—159.) 

Previously  to  the  pusing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1632, 
Paisley,  notwithstanding  its  gre-at  wealth  and  import- 
ance, had  no  parliamentary  representative  ; but  the  .Act 
In  question  conferred  on  it  the  important  privilege  of 
tending  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ilegistrrt^  voters  in 
1840-41,  1,257.  Municipal  revenue.  3.997/.  13s.  id.  No. 
of  councillors.  16.  Toe  sheriff  court*  of  the  county 
were  Iransfen^  from  Renfrew,  the  capital  of  the  shire, 
to  Paisley,  so  early  as  1705. 

Paisley  is  very  ancient,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  tne  Roman  statino  Vandtutna.  In  1164,  Waller, 
sun  of  Allan,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scmland,  founded  a 
monastery  here,  of  which  nothing  remains  hut  the  nave 
and  it*  colUleral  appimdages,  now  used  a*  the  {tarish 
church.  This  abbey,  the  prerincts  uf  which  were  en- 
closed with  a wail  about  I m.  in  rirc.,  was  the  Imrial- 
plnce  of  this  noble  family  till  they  beeatne  kings  of 
Scotland.  At  the  Reformation,  this  property  pasM-d  into 
the  bands  of  a branch  of  (he  noble  house  of  iUmiltun, 
now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Aberrorn.  in  w hose 
possession  (with  a slight  Interruption)  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  Paisley,  in  14a3.  was  regularly  constituted 
I under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  abbot.  I'he  '*  Black  Book 
I uf  Paisley  * has  lately  been  ascertained  to  be  simply  a 
I MS.  copy  of  Fordun's  “ .Scollchronlecm.”  The  Char- 
tular}’  of  Paisley”  was  nrinted  in  IH32  by  the  Maitland 
' Club  of  (flasgow.  Sir  William  Wallace  Is  said  to  have 
bt'rn  born  at  Elderslie,  about  3m.  S.5V.  of  (he  town. 
( In  addition  to  the  works  already  miotcd,  see  Chaimen't 
Caledonia,  vol.  ill. ; Cratrfurd'f  Hist,  qf  Acn/rcsrsAirc, 
3d  ed.,  iHlH  ; Bound.  Rcpvrtt,  aivd  Prir.  la/orm.) 

PA  La  WAN.  an  island  of  the  E.  archi)>Hago,  4th  dir., 
about  midway  between  Borneo  and  the  N.  Philippines. 
It  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  betweeu  lat.  8^  and  11° 
N.,  and  Tong.  117°  and  120^  E. ; having  N.  W.  the  China 
Sea.  and  S.E.  that  of  Sooloo.  Length.  N.  to  S..  275  m. ; 
average  breadth  about  32  m.  It  is  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans : but  Hs  W.  appears  to  be  loftier  than  its  K.  side, 
and  inhabited  by  a savage  people,  who  seldom  approach 
the  coast.  Palawan  produces  cowries,  wax.  tortoise- 
theli,  ebony,  ami  lake  wood : the  saa-slug  abounds  around 
its  shores. 
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PALBNCIA,  A dtf  of  Spaio,  k.  of  L«o«i,  cap.  pror.  of 
Ua  own  oaate.OD  Um»  Csirkm  (croMod  bore  br)  bridces), 
A7m.  S B.  Loon,  and  liSn.  N.N.W.  M^rtd. 
arcordlnf  to  Mlflaao,  10313.  It  li  aarerablv  citvatcd  in 
an  esicotiro  valley  ooar  the  canal  of  CattUo,  aod  com- 
prbM  toToral  •tr^hi  and  prettv  wide  ttreeU.  with  a 
•pari^  nuajw,  having  eotoanaOM  on  two  of  Iti  ildn. 
In  tho  enviroot,  alw.  aro  aoveral  wHl-|Hantod  walk*,  or 
mlame4m».  lu  principal  pnblie  building*  are  the  catbe* 
dral  (one  of  Che  luiTMt  Gothic  »tructure*  Id  Spain),  0 
parlAD  ctorcbea,  a well^ndowed  hoepital,  a poor-houie, 
(formerly  a palM,  built  hy  the  CM.)  foundlbig  atrloni, 
and  Mthop**  palace.  Palencla  had  a unlvenitjr  prior  to 
the  ntabllshtDenC  of  that  at  Salamanca ; and  It  ttill 
poeaeate*  a aupertor  •eminair,  with  about  W ftudenti,  of 
grainmaraDd  pblloeophjr.  It  na*  manufacturp*  of  woollen 
good*,  blanket*,  eorerl^,  and  serge,  which  meet  with  a 
ready  *■!*  throughout  8p^  ; and  of  haU  and  earthen- 
ware, with  tanoeriea,  Ac.  A (air  is  held  annually  In 
SePtOTher. 

PALKRMO  (an.  Poaormwr,  (Tom  e«*,  all.  and 
a statloD  for  snlpa,  froto  the  number  of  re**el*  chat 
frequent^  lU  port),  the  cap.  city,  and  principal  sea- 
port of  SMIy,  oo  Its  N.  roast  towards  Its  VV.  eatre- 
mlty;  tat  (obeerratory)  Sko  ^ N..  long.  1^^  Vf 

W*  B.  Pop.,  In  1831,  173,478;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  preralence  of  cholera,  k Is  now  (1840)  said  to 
be  under  140,000.  It  Is  buUt  tloos  tbe  S.W.  side  of 
an  extensire  bey,  tn  a plain  which,  nwn  Its  luxuriance, 
aod  from  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
has  been  termed  the  **  golden  sbeH"  {eonca  d’oro).  In 
front  of  the  dty,  the  numerous  steeple*,  cupola*,  and 
tower*  of  which  glre  k a noble  appeureoce  from  the 
•ea,  I*  the  Idarloa.  e ral»ed  platform  or  terrace,  ex- 
tending above  1 m.  along  tbe  bey.  and  about  00  pace* 
tn  breadth.  At  the  B.  extremitr  of  this  walk  t*  the 
Flora,  a public  garden,  laid  out  in  walk*,  interspersed 
with  Matues,  fountains,  and  summer-house*.  People  of  ' 
all  rank*  are  admitted,  aod  in  fine  evening*  It  apmr*  ! 
the  rendeirou*  of  tbe  whole  city.  Adioinliig  the  Flora  ' 
Is  tbe  botanical  garden,  at  tbe  entrance  of  which  is  a 
building  timilar  to  an  ancient  temple,  in  which  botanical 
lecture*  are  delivered.  Tbe  gardM  I*  well  laid  out,  and 
eootaio*  an  extensive  ooIlectiM  of  valuable  plaiit*.  On 
t^  W.,  Palermo  extend*  to  tbe  foot  of  the  rocky  and 
abrupt  mountain  Pellegrino,  but  on  tbe  B.  a reach  of 
wdl  cultivated  grounds  ascends  gradually  to  Cape  Zaf- 
faraiia.  which  bound*  the  on  that  side.  The  dty  is 
aurrotnided  by  an  old  wall,  of  little  or  oo  strength,  some 
of  tbe  bastions  being  occupied  br  gardens,  while  others 
have  been  cut  away  to  Increase  the  breedth  of  tbe  Ma- 
ritui.  It  is,  however,  defended  by  a dtadd  and  several 
oth^  forts,  which  are  tolerably  strong  towards  the  see ; 
though  from  being  much  scattered  they  would  require 
a large  garrison,  and  could  not  bold  out  agalust  a force 
Investing  the  titf  br  land. 

Palermo  Is  regularly  built,  and,  if  better  Sutshed, ' 
might  be  esteemed  an  elegant  dty.  Two  large  streets, 
the  Cassaro  and  Strada  Nuova,  each  upwards  of  a mile 
in  length,  latersect  each  other  at  right  andes,  dividing 
the  dty  into  four  equal  parts,  and  each  leadng  to  one  of 
the  (bur  prlndpal  gates.  These  streets  are  well  paved 
with  Urge  flat  Mocks  of  Uva,  and  are  faced  throuihoot 
tbdr  whole  length  wHh  handsome  buUdinr*.  Tbe  oeo- 
trat  space  where  they  meet  Is  an  octagon  (ihaxse  OtUmt- 
gofoaa);  each  of  its  side*  consists  of  an  ediflee  three  ' 
stories  in  height,  combining  tbe  Doric.  Ionic,  and  Co-  i 
riotbian  orders ; and  H Is  besides  enriched  with  statues  i 
and  fountains.  A eomfhd'vH  of  similar  magnJAceoce  to 
that  enjoyed  (Tom  this  plasxa  U,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met  ; 
with  in  any  other  div  of  Rurope.  {RmssfiTt 

There  are  several  ptber  public  placet  or  squares  | 
adorned  with  obeUsks,  Jets^’eau,  and  sculpture,  of . 
which  tbe  prlndpal  are  the  columa  of  SL  Dominic,  and  I 
the  superb  fountmn  opposite  the  pretorian  palace.  But 
all  the  streeCa,  except  those  above  named,  are  IrreguUrly 
Uld  out,  narrow,  and  111  built.  Tbe  house*  are  almost 
all  high,  and  a number  of  them  have  balconies  with  Iron 
railing*.  These  prdcctloos  lessen  the  tymmetrv  of  the 
archlMcture^  but  this  Is  more  than  countervallea  by  the 
convenience  they  aflbrd  of  enjoying  the  cool  evening 
breeec  in  so  warm  a diaute.  Almost  evwry  bouse  has  a 
comamn  stair;  and  each  story  of  apartments  forms, 
at  in  the  old  houses  of  Paris  aw  Bdinburgh,  the  sepa- 
rate residence  of  a family.  Several  of  the  mansions 
of  tbe  nobility  are  edmlrra  (br  thdr  architecture.,  but 
their  Interior  is  usually  deformed  by  a mukiplidty 
of  (kite  ornaments.  Many  have  marble  columns,  dther 
In  front,  or  in  the  large  coart.  which  they  generally 
iiKlose : but  their  diket  is  hequently  destroyed  bj 
the  meenneet  of  the  adjoining  bmldings.  Altogether 
Palermo  presents  en  inooDgruuut  mixture  of  pomp  and 
poverty.  exempUfled  In  noble  ranges  of  pelace*  dis- 
gnwed  at  thdr  bases  by  shops  and  stalU.  and  In  sbowr 
equipages pameUng  the  same  street*  with  sturdy  mendU 
cants  vodanously  demanding  food,  or  iluggithly  taking 
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thdr  siesta  on  the  pavement.  Swarms  of  priests,  noble*, 
oOcers,  and  other  loungers,  yawn  on  chairs  before  Che 
coflee-bousas ; and  artlsaas  m every  kind  at  their  re- 
spective employments  outside  thdr  shop  doors,  usurp 
toe  sides  of  the  streets,  obliging  fool  passengers  to  wale 
In  the  centre  among  the  nmnerout  carriages.  The  con- 
stant calling  out  this  occasions  on  the  part  of  tbe  coach- 
men. added  to  the  burry  of  business,  and  the  groups 
round  the  Ice-water  stalls,  form  an  animated  and  singular 
If  not  a plewslnc  scene. 

The  supply  or  water  (s  peculiarly  abundant,  and  most  of 
tbe  house*  Mve  fountains,  even  in  their  second  and  tlilrd 
stories  ; hence  the  city  is  In  general  clean,  exi-ept  after 
heavy  rains,  when,  from  the  loerness  of  its  she.  It  becomes 
extremelv  muddr,  and  reeonrse  Is  sometimes  had  to 
movable  Iron  briora  for  crossing  the  streets,  nere  Is 
an  excellent  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description  ; 
and  during  the  abarace  of  the  moon,  the  principal  streets 
are  tolerably  well  lighted.  The  dty, excepting  on  tbeiUo 
of  tbe  andent  port,  where  malaru  Is  generated  In  au- 
tumn, Is  healthy.  71ie  temperature  d winter  scMom 
falls  below  50*’  Fah.  In  summer,  however,  the  tber- 
mometer  keeps  for  months  between  80°  ukI  90°;  and 
then  the  inhab-  generally  shut  up  their  houses  and 
sho|i*  a tittle  before  noon,  keeping  them  shut  for  3 or  4 
hours,  an  interval  during  which  lul  Is  silence  and  stag- 
nation. The  5cirocro  is  very  oppressive,  but  fortunately 
not  of  freqtient  occurrence. 

Palermo  his  a great  number  of  public  ecHfleet  and  In- 
stitutions. Convents  and  churches  are  particularly  nu- 
merous : of  the  former  there  are  even  said  to  be  nearly 
70  I Most  of  the  churches  are  inmptuous  : but  they  dis- 
cover no  taste,  and  oflTmd  the  eye  tw  a profnslon  o(  onia. 
ment.  A striking  monotony  reigns  lu  their  construction, 
being  generally  btillt  with  an  elevated  focade.  a 
nave,  and  7 side  aisles,  bouiKled  by  lateral  chapels,  deoi- 
cated  to  various  saints,  and  decorated  wkh  pillars,  paint- 
ings. statues,  flowers,  and  candelabra.  Some,  however, 
as  that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  must  be  ex- 
empted from  this  censure.  The  cathedra),  erected  about 
IIW,  by  Arehbisho(>  Waller,  an  Englishman,  h exter- 
nally of  Gothic  architecture : and,  thotqrh  not  in  the 
best  taste,  is  a tolerable  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  ISth 
century.  It  has,  however,  been  spo»U*d  the  modern 
addition  of  a cupola  ; and  Its  Interior  has  b(^n  somewhat 
recently  altered  to  the  Greek  Within  are  many 

fine  red  porphyry  sarcophagi,  or  consMerable  antfouUy, 
In  which  hav*  been  denostted  the  retnains  of  dilfrrent 
sovereigns  of  the  islano.  Including  Knger  the  foundfr  of 
the  Notman  kinrd.  of  Sicily,  tbe  eroneror  Frederick  II., 
Ac.  The  churen  of  St.  Giuseppe,  also  oo  the  t^saro, 
is  profusely  and  richly  onuimenaed.  and  has  some  ftno 
columns  ol  gre)-  Sicilian  mart>ie,  nearly  60  ft.  in  bright. 
Tbe  royal  palace,  tbe  residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  a 
spacious  building  of  mixed  Arabic  and  Norman  archi- 
tecture. It  has  manr  spacious  apartments,  a gallery 
with  some  good  paintings,  and  a neat  armoury : on  Its 
auramk  Is  the  observatory  erected  in  I74rt,  whence 
Piaaii  discovered  the  planet  Ceres  Attach^  to  the 
palace  it  tbe  beautiful  little  churcli  of  St.  Peter,  which, 
with  Its  crypt  and  superb  mosaics,  forms  otte  of  tbe  aiost 
complete  specimens  of  Saracenic  magnlflcence  extant. 
The  square  in  (Tont  has  a statue  of  Philip  1 V.  c»f  Sicily, 
surrounded  by  four  other  statues,  llie  tribunal  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  custom-house  oenipy  a large  ediflee  on  the 
Marltm,  formerly  tbe  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  aboHsh^ 
in  178S.  The  public  prison.  In  one  of  the  m^  streeCa, 
bulk  round  a large  court  yard,  though  well  supplied  wkh 
water.  It  dirty,  and  In  many  respects  badly  provided. 
Tbe  JeauJt't  IfoUege,  a magnifleent  ediflee  in  tbe  ('aa- 
saro.  with  various  school*,  and  a line  ItbraTy,  in  which 
tbe  Sldllan  parliament  formerly  held  tbrir  iittlogs  ; the 
university,  the  archbishop’s  priace,  aod  the  principal 
government  pawn-book,  a spacious  bulMiog.  with  a neat 
portioo^re  among  tbe  remaining  most  remarkable  edl- 
Bces.  There  are  several  theatres,  but  Ibrr  are  geoerally 
111  contructed,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  tnose  of  Napkts. 
Paris,  or  London. 

At  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  tbe  city  is  tbe  arsenal.  (Tom 
which  a flne  mole,  fully  l-4thm.  in  length,  having  a 
lighthouse  and  battery  at  its  extremky,  projects  S.  Into 
9 or  10  fathoms  water,  forming  a convenient  port.capaMo 
of  accommodating  a great  number  of  vessels  This  Im- 
portant work  cost  about  l,OOO.OOQf.  sterling:  b«rt  the 
ftghthouso,  thougk  a splendid  structure.  Is  said  to  be 
very  U1  lighted.  Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go  within 
tbe  mole  may  anchor  rimut  half  a m.  from  it.  hi  from  16 
to  S3  fathoms.  There  Is  an  loner  port,  reserved  for  the 
ose  of  the  arsenal,  with  large  naval  magatine*.  prisons 
for  galley-slaves,  Ac.  There  Is  also  a smalt  cove  in  front 
of  the  town,  called  tbe  Catm  JWfor.  the  representative  of 
tbe  two  ancient  harbours,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  frocn  I M to  900  tons.  On  Its  R.  side  Is  the 
pratique  offloe : the  lasarettp,  a dirty  and  Inefflcieiil 
astabUshment,  Is  in  a rocky  bay  at  tbe  back  of  the  mole. 

Few  lodicationB  exist  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  tbe 
city,  except  ibe  reroalDs  of  a naumachla,  and  toae  eea- 
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tIfM  of  tn  mphiUiMitre.  In  the  eeoetoriel  hell  are  pre. 
Mrred  fk«ftaenti  (^Tarfotu  marble*.  Ac. ; and  to  the  royal . 
palace  are  two  aoctent  bronie  rams,  brought  thither 
Sjraciue,  and  eald  to  ha?e  been  made  by  Atcbluede*  1 , 
{Sm)flA’s  Sieitff,  p.  n.)  \ 

la  the  oei^bourbood  are  many  doe  ipecbneni  of 
VoorUb  architecture ; the  prtndpaJ  being  the  Saracenic  , 
fortreu  of  Kuba,  now  u*cd  a*  cavalnr  barrack* : and  the 
Zlia,  a palace  erected  In  the  9th  or  foth  century,  *tlU  In 
good  repair,  and  oceatlonally  uaed  a*  a royal  residence. 
Near  the  latter  U a Capuchin  convent,  with  a code-  • 
eery,  or  receptacle  for  the  reception  of  d^d  bodies.  A 
royal  rceldence,  in  the  Chinese  style,  stands  outside  the 
wuts,  near  M.  Pellegrino;  and  about  10m.  B.  Palermo, 
near  the  bay,  la  La  Bagaria,  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  Sicilian  nobles.  Several  of  the  villas  of  the  nobility 
are  richly  adorned,  berth  by  nature  and  art : that  of  Prince 
Palagonta,  however,  is  chiclly  noted  for  Hs  statues  of  all 
sorts  of  monsters.  I 

Palermo  Is  the  sea  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  , 
Sicily ; the  seat  of  an  Intendant  and  council  of  lutetideticy  ; I 
a departmental  council ; a supreme  court  of  Justice,  with  | 
14  Judges ; a dvil  and  criminal  court  for  the  intendency,  | 
and  a tribunal  of  commerce.  It  has  a university,  tt^  ' 
second  In  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  attended  by  about  600 
students,  comprising  sereral  eminent  name*  among  its 
professors.  It  has  a library  of  upwards  of  30,000  vols.,  a 
printing  press,  several  museums ; but  only  a few  lectures  , 
are  given,  and  the  education  is  worthless  in  the  eitreme. 
Palermo  has  also  a high  female  seminary,  sccoud  to  that  , 
of  Naples ; a college  of  nobles,  an  episcopal  seminary,  | 
and  many  inferior  spools ; numerous  charities,  includitig 
1 large  bospiuls.  a lunatic  and  a foundling  asylum,  houses 
of  Industrr  for  mendicants,  Ac. ; public  baths,  and  several  , 
public  libraries  and  sclentiflc  associations.  Silk  manu> 
MCtures  were  established  here  in  the  llth  eeotury,  and  I 
they  still  form  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturiug  In* : 
dustry,  though  much  lets  fiouriihlng  than  formerly. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  also  produced,  with  oil-cloth,  leather,  I 
Ac. ; and  there  U here  a glass  work,  the  only  one  in 
Sicily.  The  tunny  fishery  employs  from  900  to  1000  boats, 
and  3.500  fishermen.  But  the  uriucipal  resources  of  the 
Inhab.  depend  on  Palermo,  being  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy  a^  the  teat  of  government,  and  on  her  trade.  : 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  trifling,  compared  to  what  it 
would  be  were  Sicily  under  an  enlightened  government,  ' 
capable  of  calllDc  forth  Its  vast  resources.  But  even  at  | 
present  it  Is  far  ^ora  Inconslderalde.  The  great  artlcies  J 
of  export  are  tfaumac,  fruits  of  various  sorts,  including  . 
oranges  and  lemons,  wine,  manna,  brimstone,  Ac.  SutK  ; 
Joined  Is  a 

STATSMBirT  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  ' 
Articles  sxported  from  Palermo  in  1899.  1 
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firmed  by  the  authority  uf  Thucydides  and  P<il}b)u*.  is. 
that  U was  founded  by  a colony  of  Pbcniiciaits  ; Uh;  beAUty 
of  the  situation,  and  the  conveitieoco  of  the  |>ort,  whence, 
as  already  seen,  it  derived  its  name,  bring  powerful  In- 
ducements to  a trading  people,  to  make  it  a settlement. 
{Tkucyd,  lib.  vt.;  llbk  i.  cap.  9n.)  It  subse- 

quently fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
madelt  the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  dominions.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  it  passed  into  tLe 
hands  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a colony  in  it 
{Strabo,  Hb.  vL),  conferred  on  It  various  privileges,  and 
allowed  It  to  be  Mverned  by  Us  own  laws.  In  a subse- 
quent age.  the  Saracens  made  it  the  capital  of  thdr 
Sidllan  territories;  and  since  their  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  short  intervals,  it  has  been  the  capital 
of  Sicily.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  court  of  Naples 
during  their  exclusion  frinn  that  city  from  1906  to  1815. 
(SmiftA’s  StcUif,  70—89.  and  Ajr^md.  i SiciwAwnic; 
Brydome  t RatocUt  SiineiMf;  Tois  Hmrnnkcr't  U. : 
Bari.  Reoori*,  Ac.)' 

PALESTINE.  See  Stiu  and  Palutinx. 

PALHANPOOR,  a fortified  town  of  Hindottan,  prov. 
GuJrat,  cap.  of  a Mohammedan  principality,  KM  ro. 
• • • - - — ij/j  long.  faewK. 
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Of  the  above,  goods  to  the  amount  of  S90.ISS/.  srent  to 
the  U.  State*  of  America : 198,562/.  to  Greet  Britain  and 
her  colonies  ; 56,446/.  Co  r ranee ; th.674/.  to  the  Baltic  ; ; 
11,797/.  to  Belgium  and  Germany  ; 37,418/.  to  the  Italian 
States  i and  1,006/.  to  other  countries.  | 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  other  co/{ 
lonlal  products  ; cottoo,  linen,  rilk  and  woollen  fabrics ; ! 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  other  maoufisetured  goods ; 
dye  stuA,  spices,  Ac 

The  city  Ainds,  derived  principally  from  landed  pro- 
perty, the  land-tax,  and  taxes  on  consumption,  are  said 
to  amount  to  about  100,000/.  a year  ; but  for  many  years 
post  tbe  expenditure  Am  exceeded  this  sum,  and  toe  city 
It  now  deeply  In  debt. 

SkRIan  writers  have  made  manv  absurd  and  ridiculous 
statements  cooeerning  tbe  founaation  of  Palermo ; but 
the  OMMt  rational  too  generally  received  opinion,  con- 


Pop.  80.000(?J  It  it  about  II  m.  incirc.,aiid  U surrounded 
by  a brick  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  tbe  gate*  being  d^ 
fended  hy  outworks,  mounted  with  small  cannun.  It  is 
of  considerable  political  Importance,  being  a frontl«^ 
town  on  the  desert  separating  GuJrat  from  SInde  and 
Cutch,  and  on  the  main  route  from  Rajpootana  south- 
ward. The  state,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  extends 
f^om  30  to  40  m.  round,  including  two  towns,  and  about 
130  villages,  and  producing  a yearly  revenue  of  about 
S|  lacs  nip.  (Haimlioik,  E.  J.  Gux.) 

PALMA.  See  Majokca. 

PALMAS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  see. 

P.\LMR.  or  PALMI,  a town  of  Che  Neapolitan  dom., 
prov.  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  cap.  dUtr.,  on  the  Gulph  of 
Gloja,  2I|  in.  N.B.  Reg^.  Pop.  about  7,000.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  Uie  rartliquake  of  1789,  but  has 
since  b^n  restored.  It  is  well  built ; Its  streets  Wing 
regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  good 
taste.  In  its  centre  Is  an  elegantly  sculptured  and  well 
supplied  fountain.  It  has  tome  manufactures  of  silken 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  trades  in  oil,  liqueurs,  Ac. 
( Craven' $ Tour,  9U2 ) 

PALMYRA, (tbe  Tndmor  tbe  Scriptures,  by  which 
name  it  has  riwayt  been  designated  h)'  the  A robs, ) a cele- 
brated city  of  antiquity,  and  the  csp.  of  the  region  of 
Palmyrene  in  Syria,  in  an  oasis  In  the  midst  of  ueserit 
in  the  modem  pacb.  of  Damascus,  147  m.  S.B.  Aleppo, 
and  187  m.  S.S.W.  Damascus,  1^.  94^  29'  N.,  long. 
ifP  48'  B. 

This  once  famous  dCy  Is  now  all  but  deserted,  not 
having  more  than  100  lnbabs.,aiid  It  derives  Us  whole 
Importance  fVom  it*  classical  assoclatlont  and  the  niim- 
ber  and  magniflcence  of  Us  ruins.  These,  which  stand 
near  tbe  E.  dectivUy  of  a mountain  range  running  from 
N.  to  S..  may  occupy  a space  of  about  3 tq.  m.,  inough 
it  Is  probable  that  the  ancient  city  extended  over  a larger 
area,  exclusive  of  tbe  tombs  on  the  tops  and  tides  of  tbe 
adiacmt  hills.  The  oasis.  In  which  tW  city  is  situated. 
Is  traversed  by  two  streams,  which,  though  hoi  and 
sulphureous,  are  said  to  be  wbolesume,  and  not  dis- 
agreeable. But  the  water  used  In  the  ancient  city 
was  of  tbe  best  oualitv,  being  brought  from  a con. 
siderable  distance  m a large  subterranean  aqueduct,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains,  llie  first  view  of 
tbe  dCy  Is  described  by  alt  tnveUers  as  extremeiv  mag. 
nlAoenl.  " On  opening  upon  the  ruins,*'  says  Captain 
Manglra,  **  as  teen  from  the  Valley  of  the  rombs,  we 
were  much  struck  with  tbe  picturesque  eflbcC  of  the 
whole,  presenting  altogether  a most  Imposing  sight,  it 
was  rnwlered  doubly  interesting  by  our  haring  trareiled 
through  a wilderness  destitute  of  a tingle  building,  from 
' which  we  suddenly  opened  on  these  Innunaerable  columns 
! and  other  ruins,  the  snow-white  appearance  of  which, 

; contrasted  with  tbe  yellow  sand,  produced  a rery  tlrik- 
I ingeflbet.*'  (/rfip  end  Maj^/rs's  7Va*c/s,  p.26l)  Tbe 
rums  are  not,  however,  to  be  compared,  at  retpeds  the 
■lie  of  the  gates,  cotumna,  and  temples,  with  those  of 
Baalbec  and  ll»d«es ; but  they  are  more  remarkable 
than  either  for  their  vast  extent,  and  they  are  less  en- 
cumbered  with  modern  Csbrks  than  most  other  aodent 
remain*. 

Tbe  ruins  now  extant  comprise  tbe  fragments  of  two 
or  three  temples,  several  gateways,  (one  ol  which  it  more 
perfect  than  the  rest),  colonoades.  sepulchres,  Ac.  With 
respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  it  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  a conjecture : the  tombs  are  evidently  tbe 
oldest,  but  even  these  do  not  date  as  far  bock  a*  the 
Christian  aro.  The  other  buildings  are  considerably 
more  recent,  and  most  of  the  fine  and  expensive  edifice* 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  three  ceu> 
turles  eudlng  with  tbe  reign  of  Dlocietian. 

On  afrprottcliiag  the  dty  a ruined  uioSque,  built  by  the 
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SarnecBi,  Introduces  tbe  stranger  to  a fine  gatewar. 
haring  a central  arch,  flanked  hy  two  others  of 
•mallor  atse.  which  lead  directly  to  a grand  avenue, 
which,  from  the  remains,  muit  have  been  nearly  1 in.  in 
length,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which,  however,  only  lU  now  remain. 
This  avenue  leads  to  a gateway,  beyond  which  are 
ranges  of  pillars  supporting  a friese  and  entablature, 
supp<Med  by  Mr.  AddUon  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  noble 
gsteways,  that  may  have  led  from  the  central  avenue  to 
other  colonnades  now  entirely  destroyed.  A circular 
colonn^e,  of  which  eighteen  columns  only  are  now 
staining,  has  in  its  centre  a small  but  richly  ornamented 
buUdlQg,  with  niches  for  statues ; and  immediately  be- 
yond U are  the  prostrate  remains  of  a mapilflcent  build- 
ing, constructed  of  a species  of  marble  superior  to 
that  found  In  other  parts  of  the  ruins.  It  appears  to 
have  comprised  two  very  large  rooms ; but  whether  It 
were  a temple  or  palace,  is  aiSrult  to  determine.  By 
far  the  most  extensive  ruto,  however,  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  grand  entrance  to  which  was  sup- 
|M)fted  by  four  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  and  adorned  with 
rich  carvings  of  vlne-leaves  and  clusters  of  gropes  In 
bold  and  spirited  relief,  beautifully  chlsellra.  The 
outer  precinct,  which  encloses  a quadrangular  space  of 
7J0  sq.  yards.  Is  formed  by  a lofty  wall,  adornM  with 
pilasters  both  within  and  without.  Inside  this  court 
are  the  remaius  of  two  rows  of  n<Ale  marble  pillars, 
each  37  ft.  in  height,  and  another  row  of  columns  M ft. 
in  height,  appears  to  have  encircled  the  temple,  which, 
however,  was  only  100  ft.  In  length  hy  45  ft.  in  breadth  : 
it  has  since  been  converted  Into  a mosqne,  and  its  Inte- 
rior is  disfigured  .by  passages  from  the  Koran  written 
round  the  walls. 

The  sepulchres,  arhtch  are.  perhapa,  the  most  Interest- 
ing of  all  the  mint,  occupy  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
surrounding  eminence,  some  presenting  mere  heaps  of 
rubbl^  ; others  half  fallen,  exposing  their  shattered 
chambers ; while  one  or  two  still  exist  almost  entire. 
T1i«t  are  built  In  tbe  shape  of  square  towers,  from  9 to  4 
stories  In  height,  each  forming  a sepulchral  chamber,  with 
recesses  divided  into  compartments  for  the  reception  of 
tbe  b^ies.  Some  of  tbe  chambers  are  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  sculptures.  In  almost  per- 
fect preservation,  executed  in  high  relief ; the  walls  are 
of  while  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  dia- 
mond-shaped coropartmeiits,  delkutely  ornamented  with 
white  stars  on  a olue  ground:  over  the  doorways  are 
tablets  with  inscriptions  both  In  Greek  and  Palmrene. 
A few  of  tbe  streets  may  be  traced  with  some  dUBculty, 
and  the  foundatlonsof  houses  are  distinguishable  in  some 
places:  but  not  a vesQge  remains  of  the  old  walls  de- 
stroyed \n  Aurelian,  tbo<ub  a wall  still  exists  that  has 
been  made  of  msterlals  nw  tbe  sepulchres,  and  was 
probably  erected  soon  after  the  demolition  of  the  older 
fortifications.  The  inscriptions  are  both  in  Grrek  and 
tn  the  unknown  Palmyrene  language  { all  of  those  on  the 
columns  are  honorary,  generally  to  the  effect,  that  the 
senate  and  people  inscribed  them  in  honour  of  an  In- 
dividual whose  pedl^ee  is  given  through  several  gene- 
rations.  The  inacriptloos  on  the  tombs  are  In  Greek, 
and  tolerably  perfect.  Fac-slmile  copies  of  them  are 
given  in  tto  great  work  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
which  also  contains  drawings  of  all  the  principal  build- 
tors  of  Palmyra. 

i/tirory.  — The  earliest  accounts  of  the  existence 
of  Palmyra,  are  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  which 
state  that  **  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness 
and  all  the  stone  dtles  which  be  built  In  Hamath” 
(9  Cbran.  vlii.  8,  4.) ; and  his  motive  for  thus  founding 
It  was,  according  to  Josephus,  ” because  in  that  place 
were  fountains  and  wells  or  water.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  Tadmor,  which  is  stiilprevalent  among  the  Syrians ; 
but  the  Greeks  name  it  ralmyra.”  {Ani.  Jmd.  I.  vill. 
eh.  6.) 

Pliny  has  noticed  the  city,  and  the  peculiaritiei  in 
Its  situation  to  which  it  owm  its  rise  and  importance: 
Patm^a  urbt  nobiUi  mUu,  dtvitiiM  foU  et  aqui$  onur- 
isfe ; 9<Mo  smdtftfc  amhitu  armis  inetmdft  agros ; ac 
9fimt  terrii  ettmpta  a rermm  natnra,  privata  tone 
inter  duo  fmperia  tmmma,  KomanorMm  ParfkorssMintc. 
et  prima  m ditcordia  temper  mtrimque  euro.  {Hitt. 
Sat,  lib.  V.  cap.  SS.)  The  fertility  of  the  oasis  round 
Palmyra  made  It  a suitable  situation  for  a smali  toam  ; 
but  its  position  in  other  respects  was  stitl  more  advan- 
tageous. from  its  being  the  resting-place  of  the  caravans 
between  the  Persian  gulph  and  the  gmat  citiM  on  the 
Buphrates  and  iSgrls.  and  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  ramrra  thus  became  a 
prioetpai  emporium  of  the  commerce  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  U to  be 
ascribed  the  wealth  and  Importance  to  which  she  early 
attained.  Being  situated  brtween  tbe  empires  of  Rome 
and  Parthia,  it  was  an  object  of  great  Importance  with 
Che  Palmyrcnlans  to  preserve  a strict  neutrality,  and  to 
keep  on  good  terras  with  them  both.  But  after  the 
victorias  of  Trajan  had  established  the  unquestionable 
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preponderance  of  the  Roman  arms.  Palmyra  became  a 
oemnidenry  of  Rome,  and  attained  to  tbe  rank  uf  a 
colony.  ” It  was  during  that  pcareftil  perUal.  If  wc  may 
judge  from  a few  rcmunlng  Inscriptions,  that  the  Pal- 
myrenlaoi  constructed  those  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ttcoes*  of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  our  travellers.”  (GsUitm.  rap.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  nistnry  o(  Palmrra 
was  that  which  immMlately  preceded  her  fall.  Va- 
lerian, emperor  of  Rome,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  Odenatbus.  a dtlten  of  Pal. 
i^ra,  who  had  attained  to  the  prli>ci|^  direction  of  her 
afuirs,  joined  the  Roman  forces,  and  had  a large  share 
Id  avenging  tbe  Insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  Home. 
He  attacked  the  Persians,  drove  them  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital  city  Cteslpbou, 
and  captured  the  tresuurcs  and  women  <h  the  great 
king.  For  these  services,  the  senate,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  applause  of  the  Roman  world,  conferTw  o« 
Odenathui  tW  title  of  Augustus,  and  assodated  him 
in  tbe  empire  with  Gallienus.  These  honours,  however, 
he  enjoyed  only  for  a brief  period,  being  soon  after  ( a . d. 
963.)  assassinated  by  his  nephew.  The  vacant  throne 
was  seised  by  his  young,  warlike,  and  beautiful  widow, 
the  famous  Zeoobla,  who  broke  the  alliance  with  the 
Imbecile  Gallienus,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Augusta, 
Queen  of  the  East.  The  accounts  that  hare  come  down 
to  us  of  this  extraordinary  woman  are  so  very  flattering 
that  we  may  not  unreasonably  suspect  them  of  being 
exaggerated,  in  the  view,  perhaps,  of  enhancing  tbe 
merit  of  her  conqueror  AureUan.  But.  that  she  was 
highly  accompIUhed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  **  Her 
manly  understanding  was  strengthened  and  adorned  by 
study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but 
possessed,  in  equal  perfection,  tbe  Greek,  the  Syriac, 
and  tbe  Egyptian  languages.  She  had  drawn  up,  for 
her  own  use,  an  epitome  of  Oriental  history,  and  fa- 
roiUarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime  Longinus.  The  suc- 
cess of  Odenathus  was,  in  a great  measure,  ascribed  to 
her  incomparable  pnidence  end  fortitude.”  (GrMon.) 

Sfeoobia,  who  boasted  of  being  the  descendant  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Che  Ptolemies,  sent,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  on  pretence  of  this  relationship,  an  Anny  Into 
BsTpli  which  tbe  annexed  to  ber  domlnioDt.  But  her 
tro^s  were  unequal  to  a coiiteet  with  tbe  disciplined 
legions  of  Aurelian.  After  being  defeated  in  9 great  bat- 
tles, Zenobia  shut  herself  up  in  Palmrra.  But,  seeing 
that  It  must  fall  Into  the  hands  of  AureUan,  she  at- 
tempted to  make  her  escape ; and  being  Intercepted  in 
her  flight,  the  city  soon  after  surrendemt.  Tbe  victor 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  conquest  by  ordering  tbe  exe- 
cution of  Longinus,  author  of  the  famous  treatise  un 
the  sublime,  and  other  advisers  of  the  unfurtuiMte 
queen  ; but,  In  other  respects,  tim  city  was  treated  with 
great  lenlty.^nhappily,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was 
understood  Inratmyra  that  the  emperor,  with  hit  cap- 
tive princees,  had  crossed  tbe  llelleepont,  the  dtixens 
rose  In  rebcUloo,  and,  having  massacred  the  Roman 
ffovemor  and  ganisoo,  proclaimed  their  Independence. 
The  Instant  Aurelian  heim  of  this  revolt,  be  at  once, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  began  to  retrace  lila 
steps,  and  hastened  to  the  Ill-fated  city  with  an  irre- 
sistible force,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance.  The 
sequel  may  be  learned  from  his  own  words : ~ Mmlieriimt 
ISON  pepercimut,  h^antet  occidimm,  tenet  Jmgniarimut, 
mtitcot  interrmfmut : mi  ierrat,  eni  mrbem  deiueept  re- 
/(NfstciNsuf  Pareemtum  ett  a*  qni  remamtemmt.  (Phs- 
srfas  Popitcut  im  Hitt.  Amgntt.,  p.  919.)  At  Che  same  time 
tbe  walls  oCthe  city  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and,  tn  the 
words  of  Gibbon.  the  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts.  arKi  of 
Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a trifling 
fortress,  and,  at  length,  a miserable  village.  Zenobia  her- 
self was  taken  to  Rome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aurelian, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with  a generous  cle- 
mency seldom  exercised  by  the  ancient  conquerors,  and 
resented  her  with  an  elejprat  villa  at  Tibur,  where  the 
yrlan  queen  Insensibly  sunk  Into  a Homan  matron,  her 
daughters  married  Into  noble  families,  and  her  race  waa 
not  yet  extinct  In  the  fifth  century.”  {Dectine  and 
Pali,  li.  44— 4A)  Palmyra  afterwards  fell  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  the  power  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ; but  hbtury  is  entirely  sAent  respecting  the  causes 
and  period  of  its  total  desolation.  ( Wood  and  Datrkint 
on  the  Hnint  of  Palmyra  ,■  Additirn't  Uamatens  and 
Palmyra.  U.  .323. ; /rby  and  Mangfe't  Trarelt, 
p.  sr>9— 2(17.;  Mod.  Trov.) 

PAMIERS,  a town  of  France,  d(p.  Ari^ce.  cap.  ar- 
rond., on  the  Art^ge,  II  m.  Foix.  Pop.,  In  um,5.972.  It 
Is  well  sittiated,  ai^  Is  generally  well  built  and  laid  ouL 
The  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  the  bishop’s  |uu 
lace,  a Carmellto  convent,  the  court-house,  and  a large 


* Aocafrliaa  Steyhanai  Ihuniiu^  thwv  were  moeUr  rrvctnl 
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rvuiy  Uw  tscl,  ihvugti  he  ou;  bS*e  done  to  to  tome  uiauu 
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elvf1lio^>IUl,w«tupHndpd[tMUdliigs.  Nor«malm«xltt 
of  ite  cuttct,  built  dunng  Um  cruiadat,  ood  culUd  Apmmeu^ 
fhm  the  S]rrian  town  of  that  name,  wbenee,  bf  cornip- 
Uon.  the  preeeat  name  of  this  town.  ( Hugo,  ^c. ) 

PAMPELUNA.  or  PAMPLONA,  a fortified  cltj  of 
Spain,  cap.  kin^  of  Nararro,  on  a hlU  near  the  left 
b^k  of  uie  Area,  4Sm.  S.  Bajronne,  and  19&  m.  N.E. 
Madrid : lat.  43^49'  67"  N„  Iona.  1° ad'  46^  W.  Pop., 
aceordinf  to  MiAano,  16,000.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a 
strong  wall,  aith  bastions,  but  derires  Its  principal  de- 
fence frocn  S castles,  one  within  and  the  other  outside 
the  walls,  the  latter,  the  citadel,  being  situated  on  a rock 
(of  which  the  onlr  accessible  part  is  covered  by  a mo- 
rass), and  encirclea  by  a deep  ditch.  The  interior  corn- 
prism  several  wide  and  straight  streets,  lined  on  both 
sldee  with  trottolrs  ; S public  squares,  In  the  largest  of 
which  bull-fights  are  held ; 6 public  fountains,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a fine  aqueduct  6 ro.  la  length  ; 
and  the  Tacouera,  a public  walk.  Outside  the  walls  are 
3 other  planted  walu,  and  6 bridgea  across  the  river, 
connecting  the  town  vrith  the  suburbs.  The  bouses  are 
irregularly  built ; and  the  public  edifices,  which  comprise 
a cathedral,  4 parish  churcbee,  2 palaces,  a prison,  poor 
asylum,  and  small  theatre,  are  more  remarkable  for 
antiquity  than  beauty.  Wlthlu  the  citadel  are  exten- 
sive nsrracks  and  magaxines.  and  a curious  corn-mill, 
tuniing  6 sets  of  stones,  and  capable  of  nimling  360 
quintals  of  wheat  a day.  Pampeluna  is  a place  of  littk 
industry,  confined  cbiefiy  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen  cloths,  parchment,  and  white  wax.  Its  trade,  also, 
has  long  been  in  a laogulsbiog  condition  ; and  the  town 
exhibits  Csw  tljrai  of  activity,  except  at  Its  fslr  in  July, 
which  is  much  frequented  boin  by  toe  French  and  Spa- 
niards. The  surrounding  country  abounds  with  many 
varieties  of  min  and  fruit ; but  agriculture  Is  much 
neglected,  ana  is  only  slowly  recovering  from  the  ravages 
lofilcted  during  the  Ute  civil  war. 

Pampeluna,  supposed  to  here  been  buiU  by  Pompey, 
after  the  defeat  or  Sertoriui,  and  called  In  him  Pompd- 
opolis,  was  taken  in  the  6ih  century  by  tne  Gotbs,  from 
whom  it  fwissed  to  the  Moors.  After  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdra  of  Navarre,  it  was  made  its  capital  city,  and 
austalned  several  slegea.  The  most  memorable  event 
connected  with  the  town,  however.  Is  the  contest  that 
took  plaee  for  Its  possession  between  the  BnnUth  and 
Frco^  at  the  doee  df  the  Peninsular  war.  In  June, 
1613,  on  the  su^eo  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Victoria,  Cha  road  to  Pampeluna  was  alone  open,  and 
this  fortress  was  hastily  garrisoned  and  provisioned  It 
was  forthsrlth  Invested  ny  the  British  ( but  the  approach 
of  Marshal  Soult,  with  an  army,  towards  the  close  of 
July,  promised  it  an  early  deUrersnee.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pampeluna  that  the  obstinate  coofilas  of  tbe 
>7th  and  39th  July  took  place ; and  the  French  being 
compelled  to  repass  tbe  Pyrenees  with  great  loss,  Pam. 

frluna  was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  surrendered  on 
1st  October. 

PANAMA,or  DARIEN,  (ISTHMUS  OF),  the  nar- 
row neck  of  land  which  connects  the  continents  of  N. 
and  .S.  America,  fonning  a prov.  of  the  Colombian 
republic  of  New  Granada,  between  the  Rth  and  lOtb  degs. 
of  N.  iat.  and  the  77ih  and  81st  of  W.  long.,  havlna 
B.  the  Colombian  pror.  CJbooo,  W.  that  of  Veragua,  tT 
the  Atlantic,  and  S.  tbe  Padfic  Ocean.  Its  shape  is  that 
of  an  arc,  tbe  convex  side  fadng  the  N. } length, W.  to  E., 
about  300  B. ; general  breadth  about  40  m.,  but,  where 
narrowest,  not  more  than  28  m.  from  sea  to  sea.  Pop,  of 
prov.  In  1836,  7^666.  The  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  the 
Andes,  is  here  intemipted  by  several  remarkable  breaks 
of  low  and  level  land,  through  which  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  carry  a canal  or  railway ; but  near  the  dty  of 
ranama  Its  summits  rise  to  1,000  or  1,100  ft.  of  elevation, 
and  ftirther  B.  they  are  considerably  more  lofty,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  uthmus  is 
extremely  well  watered ; and  though  without  any  rirer  of 
considerable  length,  several  of  Its  streams  are  partially 
navigable.  The  diy  season  lasts  from  Dec.  to  April, 
and  tbe  wet  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  quantity  of 
rain  Is  prodigious ; but  a rery  remarkable  phenomenon 
occurs  throughout  tbe  isthmus.  In  tbe  height  of  the  rainy 
season. of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
oflbred.  On  tbe  30th  of  June  the  rain  ceases  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  the  sun  shines  out  during  tbe  whole  day 
with  the  utmost  splendour;  nor  is  any  instance  known 
of  iiTFMlarUy  iu  toe  recurrence  of  this  singular  break  in 
the  ordinary  course  ofthe  season.  (Grog.  Jestni.,  i.  78.) 
Tbe  temperature  and  salubrity  rary  greatly.  Porto 
Bello  IS  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  places  in 
the  world.  On  the  opposite  coast,  at  Panama,  tM  therm. 
In  tbe  rainy  season  dow  not  rise  higher  in  tbe  dav  time 
than  87*^.  and  though  at  other  times  U Is  very  sunry,  it 
can  hardly  be  called  unhealthy.  Rice,  malse,  coffee, 
cocoa,  ana  totite  sugar,  are  cuUlrated ; but  most  part  of 
the  sugar  used  is  Imported  In  skins  from  Central  Ame- 
riok  or  Cauca.  Storax,  caoutchouc,  various  dyeing 
drum,  and  the  finest  timber  trece,  abound  in  the  foresu. 
)^r  Panama  is  a cotuldcrable  extent  of  cultivated 
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land  i but  round  Porto  Uelln,  aud  on  tbe  B.  coast,  most 
part  of  tbe  surface  is  uncultivated.  Elsewhere,  (he 
landlords  keep  their  estates  chiefly  in  grass,  to  save 
trouble;  few  of  tbe  inbab.are  Industrious;  and  many, 
indeed,  depend  almost  wholly  oo  the  chase.  Droves  of 
wild  hogs,  deer,  and  a variety  of  other  wild  animals, 
are  met  with  ; monkeys  are  frequently  used  as  ftKxl. 
as  are  sharks,  guanas,  Ac.  Horses  are  small,  but 
hardy ; mules  are,  however,  the  fevourite  beasts  of 
burden,  and  fetch  sometlmM  130  dolls,  each. 

Tbe  isthmus  was  formerly  famous  fur  Its  gold  mines : 
but  these  are  now  all  but  exhausted  and  abandtmed.  The 
pearl-fishery  In  the  Bey  of  Panama  is  still  carried  on, 
and  with  some  succees.  The  trade  of  the  isthmus,  nuu 
withstanding  its  favourable  position,  is  at  a very  low  ebb. 
On  the  Pacific  some  little  traffic  is  carried  on  with  various 
ports  both  N.  and  S. ; but,  oo  the  Atlantic,  almost  the 
only  communkatioo  Is  with  Jamaica  and  Cartagena. 
The  inhab.  ore  said  to  be  less  advanced  in  civilisation 
even  than  their  neighbours;  and  their  education  and 
morals  seem  to  be  alike  bad.  The  isthmus  is  divided  into 
seven  cantons ; chief  towus,  Panama,  the  cap.,  Ch^ 

free,  Portobello,  Nata,  and  Carreto.  (Grog,  ^oani^ 
Ga_l0l.) 

The  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Its  rvarrownesi,  appears, 
on  the  map  at  least,  to  be  the  most  advantageous  point 
for  establishing  a direct  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  At  first  it  was  supposi-d 
that  this  might  be  effected  by  a canal,  but  tbe  dllBcuUira 
in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking  would  not  be  easily 
surmounted  ; and  the  general  opimon  seems  to  be,  that 
tbe  preferable  pUn  would  be  to  construct  a railway  from 
Chagre.  on  tbe  Carrlbean  Sea.  acroes  to  Panama.  It  la 
bellied,  however,  that  tbe  project  for  coonetfing  the  two 
oceans  by  means  of  tbe  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake 
Nicaragua,  prvsenu,  on  the  whole,  greater  faciliUes. 
See  NiCABaoL'A  (LaKb  or). 

Cokmu  qf  Denris.  — ‘Tlte  place  marked  New  Edln- 
borgh.  In  Arrowsmlth’s  map  on  the  W.  roast  of  the 
Gulph  of  Darien,  derived  its  name  from  Its  being  the 
■ite  where.  In  1C08,  the  Scotch  attempted  to  form  a set- 
tlement. This  colony  was  projected  * Scotch  gentl^ 
man  of  the  name  of  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bonk 
of  England,  and  was  sealously  patronised  by  all  classes 
of  his  couotrymen,  wbo  fomiM  a joint  stock  company, 
and  lubtcfibra  Urge  sums  to  carry  the  project  into 
effect.  It  was.  however,  extremely  Ul-suitM  for  a 
country  In  the  then  situation  of  Scotland  : and  provoked 
tbe  weU-fouoded  boMUIty  of  tbe  Spaniards,  and  tbe 
bitter,  though  unreswonaole  and  unfoutided  Jeidousy  of 
the  English  West  India  merchants  and  Bhip.owncrt,  who 
either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  seriously  alarmed  lest  this 
new  settlement.  In  an  unoccupied  and  unhealthy  country, 
should  seriously  Injure  their  commeroe  and  navigation. 
Tbe  selfish  opposition  of  these  interested  parties  to  the 
project,  having  been  abetted  by  tbe  English  parliansent, 
the  king  disavowed  the  company,  and  even  issued  cirders 
to  the  governors  of  tbe  West  Indian  and  American  colo- 
nies, charing  them  not  to  permit  any  intercourse  with 
the  ScotCD  at  Darien  I In  consequence  of  these  vin- 
dictive meosurm,  and  of  tbe  threatened  hostilities  of  tbe 
FretKfa  and  Spaniards,  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 
This  event  was  most  acutely  felt  by  the  Scotch,  whose 
pride  waa  mortified  by  the  failure  of  a scheme,  of  the 
suoceu  of  which  they  had  formed  the  most  exaggerated 
expectatioos ; and  many  of  whom  were  ruined^y  tha 
lou  of  the  sums  they  had  embarked  in  tbe  project  It 
Urther  lofiaroed  toe  existing  prejudices  against  the 
English,  and  a^nst  the  projected  union  of  tbe  two 
kingdoms,  wbicn  happily,  nowever,  was  not  long  after 
eflbcted.  {Lamg't  uitiery  of  Scotland,  iv.  3Cl — 377.; 
BnmeU't  HtUoru  of  kU  Gwis  Timet,  ill.  399,  Ac.  ed. 
1768.) 

pAKAMA,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Colombia,  repub.  Nev 
Grmnada,  cap.  or  the  above  nror..  on  the  PacW,  43  m. 
8. B.  Cbagrck  usd  480m.  N.w.  Bogota.  Lat.  8°67'N.  t 
long.  79°  SSf  W.  Pop.  about  11,000.  It  stands  on  a rocky 
peninsula,  projecting  Into  tbe  Bay  of  Panama,  and  has  a 
very  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  Its  plan  is  not  strictly 
regular,  but  the  streets  are  tolerably  well  veoUiated.  and 
It  Is  said  to  be  cleaner  than  most  Spanish  American 
cities.  It  U encircled  by  irregular  and  not  very  stroug 
fortifications,  constructed  el  different  periods.  Tbeboutee 
are  partly  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  fragile  meterlals; 
but  many  are  subetantially  built  of  stone,  tbe  larger 
having  court-yards,  or  pattot.  In  tbe  old  Spenish  style. 
Tbe  public  eiUfices  are  a cath^ral,  four  convents,  a nun- 
nery, and  a college ; but  most  of  them  are  lalting  Into 
ruin,  and  a large  and  fine  Jesuits'  college  Is  in  a state  of 
total  dilapidation.  Its  roadstead  Is  exposed  to  northerly 
gales ; but  Mr.  Lloyd  says  there  are  a number  of  tsl^dV, 
a short  distance  from  Urn  main  land,  which  aflbrd  securw 
anchorage,  and  from  which  suppllM  of  provisions,  in- 
cluding excellent  water,  may  uaually  be  obUlnri. 

Panama  is  still  the  centre  of  some  trade,  noi  only  with 
the  ports  oo  the  Pacific,  but  also  with  the  W.  Indie 
islands,  Ac.  Previously  to  1740.  when  tbe  trade  with  Uie 
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Pid6c  fint  bof«n  to  bo  eorrted  on  round  Cw  Horn,  it 
the  piincirnl  ontrvpOt  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
W.  America,  rrom  that  period,  however,  it  bae  fiUlcn 
otf;  and  III  dee»  has  been  peculiarly  rapid  since  the 
Independence  of  S.  America,  and  the  otiminit  of  the  other 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  Its  situation  is.  ftowever.  hishly  fa- 
vourable : and  should  a canal  or  railway  be  carried  across 
the  isthmus.  It  will  probably  attain  to  pwater  commer* 
dal  distinction  than  ever. 

Old  Panama^  founded  bj  the  Spaniards  In  1518,  stood 
about  Sm.  to  the  E.  of  tne  present  town.  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  buccaneer  Morgan,  In  1870 ; shortly  after 
which  the  eilstinf  city  was  commenced.  (/Jo/fd  fis  Oeag. 
Jowmof,  i U,  88.  ( Hairs  S.  America, 

PA  N I AN  Y,  a commercial  town  and  sea-port  of  British 
India,  PrcekL  Madras,  prov.  Malabar,  on  the  PanJany 
rlrer,  M m.  .8.  Calicut,  it  has  numerous  mosques,  being 
prindpally  Inhabited  by  Moidars,  or  flsbermen  of  Ara- 
bian descTOt.  Before  Tippoo  ^b  captured  this  town. 
Its  trade  was  very  condoerable,  its  merchants  trading 
direct  with  Surat,  Mocha,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  It  still 
exports  teak,  cocoa-nuts,  Iron,  and  rice;  and  imports 
wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  salt,  catlcbu.  and  spices ; but  the 
mouth  of  its  rirer  is  clos^  by  a bar  whira  only  admits 
boats  of  small  burden. 

PAPA,  a considerable  market-town  of  llungarr,  be- 

K»d  Ibe  Danube,  co.  Wesprim,  81  m.  8.  R.  Vienna. 

p.,  In  18S7.  13,131.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
has  a large  castle  belongtng  to  the  Rsterhasy  fkmlly. 
It  bat  also  numerous  churches,  one  of  wbkb  is  a veiy 
handsome  edifice,  built  with  immense  blocks  of  stone ; 
Kom.  Cath..  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  colleges ; manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  glass,  and  paper,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  {Bcrtkam  ; OftUrr. 
fiat.  Eneae.) 

PAPAL  STATES  <THE).  STATES  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  or  POPEDOM,  an  Independent  country  of 

-ml,  with  a I 

1 between 
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naturally  fruitful  plain,  fhinous  In  antiquity  f'>r  Its  for* 
tllliy.  but  now.  unbuiplly,  the  tent  of  pestilence  and 
death.  ( See  ami^,  p.  67. ) 

The  Pn,  which  forms  their  K.  boundary  Is  the  largest 
river  of  the  Papal  states ; but  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
it  the  Tiber.  Tbe  latter  rises  at  St.  Albonigo  in  Tus- 
cany. and  runs  generally  S.  or  S.E.,  but  with  a very 
tortuous  eourte,  to  nllbln  about  15  m.  N.N.E.  Rome, 
wber>ce  it  flows  mostly  8.8.W.  to  Its  mouth  In  tiie 
Mediterranean,  15  m.  bdow  Rome,  after  an  entire 
course  of  about  K)0  m.  Before  entering  the  sea  the 
Tiber  divides  Into  two  anus,  enclosing  tbe  small  Island 
of  Itoia  sacra.  At  Rome  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Tiber  is  only  about  400  ft.,  or  scarcely  one  tlilrd  part 
of  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Blackftiars  llridge, 
and  nearly  approaching  that  of  tbe  Seine  at  Paris.  It 
Is  Justly  entltlfd  to  its  ancient  eidthet  Jlatms.  being 


almost  constantly  loaded  with  yellow  mud,  from  the 
crumbling  and  disintegration  of  Us  banks.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  tbe  Topino,  Nar,  and  Teverone  on  the 


Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Central,  with  a 

Krtim  of  N.  Italy,  being  prinripmly  comprised  between 
. 41'^  and  41^  N.,  and  long.  11^  and  14'^  E.  t havIng^N. 


Austrian  Italy,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Po ; I 
W.  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Medlterramean  ; S.  and 
8.  B.  the  Nea{K>lltan  dom. ; and  N.K.the  Adriatic.  It  is 
very  irregulany  shaped ; the  length  of  a line  drawn  from 
Its  N.  Co  its  s.  extremity  may  be  about  170  ro.  Its 
breadth  Is  very  various.  'Ilte  area,  pop.  (exclusive  of 
about  10,000  Jews),  subdivisions.  Ac.  are  at  follow  : j 
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Tbe  Apennines,  which  intersect  tbe  pepal  territories 
nearly  In  their  e^re,  have  here  an  average  height  of 
about  4,000  ft. ; but  Monte  della  SIbllla  rises  to  7,110  ft. 
iBnsmmtire)  \ mul  several  other  peaks  are  not  greatly 
inferior  In  efovalloo.  Tbe  prova  of  Perugia,  Spoleto, 
Camertoo.  mid  the  others  constHutlng  what  was  formerly 
called  the  March  of  Ancooa,  are  those  prindpally  co-  ; 
vered  with  tbe  ramifications  of  the  Apenninee,  wiiich.  ' 
fai  this  part  of  Italy,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Adriatic 
IhM  the  Medlterraoeen,  leaving,  however,  an  extensive  I 
plala  on  eitluw  side:  thd  on  tbe  N.,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Adriatic,  eosnprises  the  legatlao  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  leestkws  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Sc  It 
usdudes  tbe  VaUi  di  CSswresecAfo.  a very  extensive  marsh, 
but,  with  this  exception,  is  highly  fertUe  and  productive. 
The  plain  to  tbe  8.  of  the  Apennines  is  of  still  more  ample 
dlmensloos,  embracing  all  the  vast  undulating  tract  known 
by  the  namea  of  tba  Campagna  and  Maremmo,  extend. 
Ing  between  Ibe  dedlvt^  of  the  loountalns  and  the 
sea  from  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  on  tbe  one  hand,  to 
thoM  of  Naples  on  tbe  other.  The  8.  portion  of  this 
great  plain,  or  that  next  Naples,  consUts  of  the  dictrict ' 
called  the  Pontine  Marshes  (an.  PomptHm  Palssdcsy, ' 
arhich,  notwithstanding  tbe  vast  sums  expended  upon  ‘ 
It,  Is  still  very  Impedsctly  drained.  We  hare  elee- 
where  folly  descHbM  the  present  state  of  this  vast  and 


or  B.,  and  the  Chiana  on  tlie  right  bank.  It  is  navigAble 
for  boats  to  near  Perugia.  Except  the  Tiber,  no  river 
of  any  consequence  tails  Into  the  Mediterranean  In  this 
part  of  Italy.  The  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Apennine* 
has,  however,  a great  numner  of  rivers,  though  none  uf 
them  be  of  any  very  considerable  magnltuae,  falling 
partly  into  the  Po  and  partly  into  tbe  Adriatic.  Severd 
of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  lakes  are  in  tbe  Papal 
States,  as  those  of  Perugia,  (an.  Lacsu  TAnuniscis««> 
Bolsena,  and  BraccUno,  (which  see).  The  lakes  of 
Vico,  Alhano,  Neml.  Gabii,  ftc..  thou]^  inslgnlfleanc  in 
point  of  sise,  are  Interesting  from  tne  dssslcal  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  connected.  They  are 
situated  In  a mountain  region,  and  evidently  occupy  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Ocefogy.  — The  primary  rocks  in  the  Apennine  region 
consist  mostly  of  serpentine,  mica,  cUysli^  and  quarts. 
Gneiss  is  met  with  in  various  places  along  the  coast. 
Mountain  limestone  is  frequent,  and  iudeed  a large 
portloo  of  the  country  consliM  of  calcareous  formations; 
but  tbe  region  round  the  cap.  is  of  volranic  origin, 
and  abounoa  with  volcanic  products,  as  sulphur,  alum, 
Ac.  Rome  is  principally  built  of  volcanic  tufa,  which 
compoees  the  general  soil  of  tbe  Campagna.  Soane 
sulphur  sprlnn  also  exist  at  Poretta,  N.  of  the  Apen. 
nines,  and  various  kinds  of  mineral  sc^ngi  are  common 
elsewhere. 

Cfrmefo.  — In  the  legations  N.  of  the  Apennines,  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  1(P  Reaumur, 
and  oranges,  lemons,  Ac.,  do  not  flourish  In  the  open 
air.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Papal  States  Is  situ- 
ated within  the  M Italian  region.  Vegetation  Is  here 
scarcely  Interrupted  at  any  period  of  the  year.  The  air 
In  tbe  mountain  districts  is  pure  and  salubrious  ; but 
the  plains  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  the  t^mpagna  dl 
Henna,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  are  at  that  season  very 
unhealthy:  the  latter  especially  are  sul^ect  to  malaria 
The  orinn  of  malaria  has  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, and  we  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  circum- 
stances that  have  conspired  to  reduce  the  C-ampagna  to 
iu  present  all  but  d^rt  state.  (See  anti.  p.  57.)  In 
antiquity  It  was  bordered  alcxig  the  shorn  by  dense 
forests  i and  It  Is  believed,  by  many,  that  the  de»tructioii 
of  tbe  woods  has  been  a principal  cause  of  the  iiKTMue 
of  malaria.  **  The  andents,"  says  M.  Sinond,  **  planted, 
or  preserved  these  woods,  under  an  idea,  prabaMy  erro- 
neous, that  they  screened  them  from  certain  winds  car- 
rying Doxtous  vapours  ; but  though  mistaken  as  to  their 
real  mode  of  agency,  they  were  quite  right  In  supposing 
them  usefol.  To  the  destruction  of  tbe  worai  the 
Increase  of  solstitial  fevers  has  been  clearly  traced  ; 
the  one  having  uniformly  foliawcd  the  other.  During 
the  decline,  also,  and  after  the  foil  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  those  stupendous  aqueduoU,  which  in  earlier  times 
brought  whole  rivers  to  Rome,  having  been  broken  and 
overturned.  In  some  places  poured  their  waters  over 
the  land,  which  became  a marsh  : and  the  populatUm, 
diminished  by  wars,  was  further  and  ttlli  more  re- 
duced by  pestilence.  The  cmmtry  became  more  un- 
healthy as  it  was  less  Inhabited ; In  the  course  of  a few 
centuries  the  millions  of  ancient  Rome  dwindled  down 
to  30,(100:  and  It  was  not  before  the  I6eh  century,  umler 
I..eo  X.,  that  the  scanty  pop.  grew  more  numermti. 
Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  malaria  is,  that  saiidv 
ridge  gradually  thrown  up  on  both  sides  the  mouth  of 
the  Tll^r  for  many  leagues ; various  outlets,  naitiral 
and  artificial,  are  thus  rnoked  up;  and  hence  the  Pon- 
line  marshes,  formerly  confined  to  a narrow  spare  near 
the  promontory  of  M.  Clrcello,  now  extend  under  other 
names  all  along  the  coast."  (7bnr  m //o/p,  pp.350. 
8W.) 

AmnsUwre.  ~ It  has  been  estimated  that  of  5«x>.fl00 
mbhi  of  productive  land  (about  S.655.n00  acres,  or  less 
thsi^  part  trf'  the  entire  surface).  M8,00n  are  arable. 
|dv,000  In  pasture,  14,800  In  rineya^,  1,400  In  gardens, 
Ac.,  and  170.000  In  woods.  In  the  March  of  Ancona,  and 
other  mouotalntMU  districts,  and  round  the  tuuiu  and 
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■ Tm.iffcn,  Tv>tb  thr  pmp«rti«  &nd  fanni  mr*  fmall  ( but  It 
U oihcrw  iM^  ill  thn  CainpAirna  and  the  plain  or  Bologna. 
The  vhnl<‘  of  the  Campagna  U divIdM  into  about  di-O 
euate*.  vantng  from  500  to  1,000  hectare*  and  upwards 
each  The  targeft<of  theae  vast  eaUtei.  whkh  are  mostly 
held  In  mortmain,  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter. 
The  value  of  land  Is  very  various  t the  rent  In  the  Cam. 
pagna  varies  from  | to  4 scudt  per  hectare.  Beyond  the 
mareratne.  as  the  pop.  increases  in  density,  the  rental 
rises  to  perhaps  80  tcudi  per  hectare,  for  land  on  which 
there  are  olive,  vine,  or  mulberry  plantation.*  ; or  where 
there  are  adjacent  markets  for  com.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  where  the  laitd  Is  rented  at  a 6xed  price, 
it  readily  sells  for  40  years'  purchase ; while  lands  termed 
on  the  meuyer  principle  do  not  generally  sell,  owing  to 
the  greater  dlfllculty  of  collecting  the  rent,  for  more  than 
S3  or  36  years'  purchase  Lands  In  the  maremme  are  fre> 
quenily  rented  1^  middlemen,  who  underlet  them  in 
smaller  portions  to  the  actual  cultivators.  But  speaking 
genernlly.  land  Is  everywhere  held  under  the  metaptr 
system,  the  occupyer  paying  a certain  proportion,  gene- 
rally  a half  of  the  produce,  to  the  owner.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile ; but  owing  to  the  badneu  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  oppresses  the  occupiers  with  injudicious 
taxes  ; the  want  of  capital,  skill,  industry,  and  markeu  ; 
the  Ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  the  number  of  holidays, 
and  Uw  prevalence  of  the  metayw  srisem,  agriculture  Is 
in  the  most  wretched  state.  The  Implements  of  hus- 
bandry made  In  the  country  are  as  rude  as  those  de- 
scribed bv  Virgil ; and  heavy  custom-house  dudes  prevent 
the  Introduction  of  improved  Implements  from  abroad. 
The  cultivated  part  or  the  maremme  produces  wheat, 
malte,  brans,  aM  vines ; but  the  lands  often  Hr  tellow 
for  from  3 to  7 years ; and  Mr.  Maclaren  slates  that,  from 
what  fell  under  his  observation,  not  1 acre  in  6 Is  under 
the  plough  or  hoe  (iVoSn  om  lUttfy  63.)  In  the  more 
populous  and  best  ciutivated  parts  there  Is  usually  an 
annual  change  from  spring  grasses  to  com  produce ; but 
by  ter  the  greater  pail  of  this  region  is  in  a state  of  na- 
ture. Koimcrly  all  the  terms  were  let  with  a considerable 
stock  of  horses,  cattle.  Ac. : but  the  proprietors,  when  in 
want  of  money,  parted  with  them.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  may  enter  the  Campagna  from  Rome,  he 
would  pass  over  at  least  from  30  to  30,  and  frequently 
from  Wto  GO  m.,  without  meeting  with  a single  Aeld  cul- 
tivated by  resident  Inhaba.  In  uct.  though  it  embrace 
an  area  oi  about  4,000  sq.  m.,  or  3,.5^,000  acres,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  a resident  pop.  of  more  than  16,000  or 
IH.OU)  inhab..  mostly  waooerlng  shepherds.  There  Is 
on  each  estate  a aualt,  or  large  building,  where  the  im- 
plements  of  husbandry  are  kept ; but  neither  bakehouses 
nor  kitchen  gardens  exist  throughout  the  whole  tract, 
the  labourers  being  wholly  suppHed  at  a few  scattered 
depots  with  provisions,  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The 
dhepberds  are  in  about  as  depressed  a condition  as  pos- 
sible ; they  have  a sickly,  cadaverous  appearance ; tneir 
chxhing  consists  principally  of  sbeep-sklns,  worn  with 
the  wo^  outside ; and  they  sleep  eitner  on  the  ground 
ill  the  open  air,  or  in  some  of  the  ruins  with  which 
the  country  is  strewed.  I'hey  are  paid,  not  in  mooey, 
but  in  cattle  pastured  with  tnose  of  the  tenner.  The 
harvests  In  the  Campagna  are  reaped  by  peasants  from 
disuitt  mountainous  dittrlets,  who  come  to  it  in  eom- 
panies  of  from  30  to  100  lodividuala  Even  in  tevourable 
seasons,  | or  | part  of  their  number  are  attacked  bv 
fever  ; and  in  unhealthy  seasons,  the  proportion  is  much 
larger.  Many  die  in  the  hospitals  of  Home,  or  in  the 
Campagna ; others  perish  on  the  road  home ; and  others 
again  return  condemned  to  pass  tiio  remaiotler  of  their 
days  a prey  to  Intermittent  fever,  or  other  diseases 
brought  on  by  the  climate  ; and  yet  such  Is  the  poverty 
of  the  pop.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  that  the  chance 
of  resdislng  a few  scudl  continually  tempts  new  adven- 
turers to  undergo  the  tame  risks. 

In  1600,  on  the  estate  of  Prince  RospigHosi  at  Zaga- 
rolo,  land  was  let  out  at  a low  Axed  rate  In  lots  of  a 
rubbio  each  (about  4|  acres)  to  the  peasantry  to  culti- 
vate as  they  pleased ; and  this  plan,  it  Is  ailegra.  bad  the 
best  results.  Cultivation  extended  for  a contiderable 
diotance  round  Zagarolo  into  the  plain  beneath  : and  the 
climate  of  the  neighbourhood  waa  improved.  Were  such 
a plan  followed  round  the  other  centres  of  civilisation,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Campagna  would,  probably, 
s<  too  lose  a portion  of  its  desolate aM  pestilential  cnaracter, 
but  neither  the  prcmrletors  nor  tenners  show,  In  general, 
much  disposiiioo  (or  change  or  improvement ; and  till 
the  government  and  public  economy  of  the  state  be  com- 
pletely changed,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  they  should 
evince  any  such  dlsposiilon.  In  order  to  arrest  the  de- 
population of  the  Campagna,  Pope  Plus  Vll.,  In  IH02, 
laid  an  Impost  of  6 patui  per  rubblo  on  the  uneultivated 
land  Imm^lately  round  the  towns,  and  deducted  5 paull 
per  nibUo  from  the  tax  oo  cultivated  lands.  But  ibis 
miserable  attempt  to  extend  Industry  by  fiscal  rcgula- 
tions  (though  it  appears  to  be  approv^  by  M.  Slsmondl) 
necessarily  failed.  The  regulation,  whiWh  never  was 
acted  upon,  speedily  became  obsafete ; and  the  peasantry 


of  the  Camnagna  generally  remain  hi  the  tame  condttioa 
as  before  tne  French  invasion.  (Sfewsmsd/,  $nr 

rEmmomif  PoiiiNfve,  il.  13—138.) 

In  (be  mountainous  parts  of  the  Papal  States,  where 
the  country  is  divided  Into  small  farms,  and  rather  thickly 
inhabited,  pease,  beans,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  whicn 
form  a lanm  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  oc- 
cupy moj(  part  of  tbe  land  ; the  remainder  being  appro- 
priated to  wheat,  maise,  kc.  Ltttie  skill  is  evlnccid  in 
agriculture ; the  crops  being  generally  raised  only  for 
the  supply  of  the  cultivators,  no  one  thinks  of  raising 
those  products  for  which  Ids  land  may  be  the  best  fitted, 
till  after  he  has  provided  an  adequate  supply  of  grain  or 
other  produce  (or  the  use  of  bis  family.  In  tbe  moun- 
tains near  Rome,  white  crops  are  taken  from  the  grounds 
for  3 or  3 years  successively,  without  any  manure  befog 
applied  to  the  land  ( 3 crops  of  wheat  may  be  succeeded 
by  maise  or  kidney  beans  for  3 years,  ana  once  in  6 or  6 
years,  a crop  of  hemp  or  fiax  te  perhaps,  raised.  Tbe 
grain  Is  trooden  out  ny  horsesjjiod  winnowed  by  hand, 
immediately  afrer  harvest  The  wages  of  a man  in 
harvest  time,  amount,  at  PoU,  to  about  3 pauls  a day, 
with  bread  and  piquette,  or  weak  wine;  but  they  are 
geoeraily  higher  the  nearer  tbe  district  to  the  c^taL 
iSe  herdsmen  in  the  Apennines  take  charge  of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  many  dUferent  persons,  and  tend  (hero  on 
the  mountains,  night  and  di^,  receiving  at  the  end  of 
the  season  parent  from  each  proprietor,  at  the  rate 
of  8 scudl  per  month  for  every  score  of  cattle.  Besides 
bread  and  piquftte,  the  food  of  tbe  peasantry  in  the 
mountains  principally  consists  of  cheese  frtxn  gnats'  or 
ewes'  milk,  onions,  garlick,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
gofenhs,  a kind  of  basty-puddlng,  made  with  maise,  pulse, 
Ac.  Goats'  flesh  and  pork  are  sometimes  eatra  by  the 
labourers,  but  very  little  other  animal  food.  {Gruh0m'$ 
Tkrft  Montki  As  the  AfosnsfoAsr.  7— hG. ; tfc.) 

The  provs.  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagna,  and  those 
forming  the  March  of  Ancona,  produce  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  maise  in  abundance.  Rice  Is  grown  In  tbe 
legs,  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  but  there  only.  Hemp 
and  (lax  are  cultivated  along  the  Adriatic ; aM  saffron, 
cortender,  aniseed,  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  kilcben 
vegetables  In  the  same  districts  and  tbe  N.  provs.  Tte 
export  of  h«np  is  supposed  to  average  S0,Cw,000  lbs.  a 
year.  Tobacco  la  grown  in  several  places,  especially  at 
Chiaravalla,  near  Ancona ; but  being  a government  mo. 
nopoly.  Us  culture  Is  confined  within  narrow  llmUs ; 
Serristoii  states  that  for  300,000  Iba.  of  tobaoeo  exported. 
1,000,000  lbs.  are  Imported.  The  sugar-cane,  hidign.  and 
cotton,  are  cultivated  near  Terracina,  tboogh  nehber  be 
grown  to  any  great  extent.  Olive  plantations  were  long 
among  the  most  productive  Invesimenu ; but  they  are 
now  less  so  than  tnose  of  the  white  mulbeny.  Tbe  olive 
Is  aliundant  in  the  S.  provs. ; and  though  tbe  Roman  oil 
be  badly  mode,  and  mostly  coiuumed  at  home,  a million 
lbs.  have  occasionally  been  exported  in  tevourable  years. 
Vineyards  are  said  not  to  yield  returns  preportiot^  to 
the  outlay.  Tbe  vine  Is  toWably  well  cultivated  hi  tte 
vicinity  of  Velletri ; the  plants  in  regular  lines  being 
tied  to  treillagee  of  large  reeds ; but  the  most  esteemra 
growths  arc  the  light,  white,  muscadel  wines  of  Orvleto 
and  Montefiascone,  near  Viterbo ; they  do  not,  however, 
hear  transport  welt  and  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the 
country.  The  timber  of  tbe  dense  forests  In  the  deleg.  of 
Viterbo  Is  not  turned  to  much  account  fyom  thedlstanoe 
of  markets,  and  Is  cut  prliicipelly  for  smelting  Iron  ore. 
making  charcoal,  he.  Tork  trees  abound  In  the  country 
about  Clsterna.  Velletri,  Ac. 

Tite  rrarnsg  qf  A'ec  stocA  is,  os  has  been  said,  the  piin- 
etp^  branch  of  rural  Industry.  The  number  of  sheep  la 
the  Papal  States  is  esiimatea  at  3 ono.OOC).  There  are  two 
varieties  ; tbe  mtgrtni,  a siaall  short-legged  variety,  fn 
every  respect  resembling  the  breed  of  Dauphiny,  except 
that  their  wool,  though  good.  Is  chocolate-colour^  ; tod 
the  ptmiUe,  a variety  with  wool  of  a whiteness  almost 
equaling  that  of  tbe  breed  of  Aragon.  Still,  however.  It 
would  seem  (Vom  the  statements  of  Serristoii  that  the 
total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  wool  exported  (h>m  the 
Pspal  States  does  not  exceed  800,000lhs.  a year  sent  to 
Tuscany,  Piedmont.  France,  and  KngUnd.  iSe  ewes 
are  mostly  kept  for  their  milk,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  lambs  are  xilled,  the  mutton  not  being  gtxid.  About 
1,000,000  lbs.  cheese  and  400,0n0  Iamb,  skins  are  an- 
nually exported,  principally  to  the  other  states  of  Italy. 
Cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on  In  the  marshes 
of  the  Po,  In  the  provs.  BologiM,  Perugia,  ke. ; and 
ahnut  40,000  oxen  ore  export^.  Many  buflkloes  snd 
hogs  are  kept  In  the  marshes  ; and  about  100,000  ox  and 
buflklo  skins  are  annually  exported.  The  horses  are 
mostly  of  good  breeds,  snd  sre  exported  to  Tuscany  ami 
Lombardy.  Goats  are  extensirely  reared,  their  Aesb  end 
lamb  being  tbe  principal  animal  food,  la  Perugia  and 
other  delegs.  great  numbers  of  poultry,  sad  In  Forll, 
MaeeraU,  kc.,  many  bees  are  kept.  (CMttwsmfesca.  Elatg 
and  it$  Agrie. ; Bmerimg't  Report  om  the  Rotmmn  Sirntn  ; 
Orakam ; Stmomd ; Sumemmtt  Btmdtt  tm  CKeqmami* 
PoUtiqme;  Srrr/«orf,  StoRtL  sT/AiAm,  Portvl.) 
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Th«  AthnVff  on  the  coMt  ere  ahnott  whoUr  conducted 
by  NcapolltAS  flihermen.  Mining  industry  is  also  at  a 
very  lov  ebb.  The  government  vorks  the  mines  of 
alum  at  Toltk,  but  the  rest  are  left  to  private  specu- 
lators. Iron  ore  Is  pretty  abundant  In  some  places,  but 
only  a few  traces  of  other  metals  have  been  dleMvered, 
About  4.000,000  lbs.  of  sulphur  are  raised  In  Romagna  at 
Pesam,ftc.;  and  100,0001ns.  of  vitriol  at  Viterbo,  half 
of  which  is  exported.  I-lrae,  building  stone,  potters’ 
clay,  variegated  and  statuary  marbles,  Ailler's  earth, 
bitumen,  naphtha,  and  coal  are  met  with  ; but  the  last, 
though  under  the  French  it  was  raised  in  considerable 
ouaiititles.  is  no  longer  made  use  of.  From  70  to  BO  mil- 
linn  pounds  of  salt  are  annually  made  at  ('ervla.  Comma- 
chin.  Cometo,  and  Ostia,  rather  more  than  the  half  of 
which  It  sent  to  Che  adjacent  states. 

Hanttfacium,  thotigh  in  the  roost  depressed  and  back- 
w.ard  state,  serve  almost  entirelv  for  home  consumption. 
Woollen  fabrics  are  the  principsd,  and  include  cloths, 
easslroervs,  serges,  woollen  caps,  blankets,  and  carpets. 
Home,  Spoleto,  Matalien.  Perugia,  Norcia.  Ac.,  are  the 
chief  jdaces  in  which  these  are  made : but  since  their 
maoufaciure  has  ceased  to  be  bolstered  up  bv  govern- 
ment premiums,  their  production  has  greatlv  diminished,  ' 
and  their  total  vearly  value  does  not  exceed  300,000  scudi.  I 
HmCs.  of  the  value  ch  300,000  sc.,  are  made  principally  at  I 
Rurae  i good  felt  cloth  at  Fabbrlano ; silk  goods  at  Rome,  | 
BoIngnA,  Camerino,  Perugia,  Pesaro,  Ac.;  leather  and  | 
gloves  at  Rome ; and  paper,  about  3,600.000  lbs.  a year,  are 
Che  other  most  prominent  manufactures.  Bologna  was 
formerlv  famous  for  its  crapes,  but  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  these  does  not  now  exceed  .60,000  sc.  a year.  The 
Iron  furnaces  are  estimated  to  yield  18,000,000  lbs.  pig, 
and  about  3,000,000  lbs.  a year  bar  Iron  ; raspsi  files, 
nails,  needles,  pins,  screws,  Ac.,  are  made  In  various 
towns  ; glassware,  to  the  value  of  90,000  scudJ,  copper 
goods  to  80,000  do. ; earthenware  to  about  150.000  ao., 
Ac.  Roman  muslcsii  strings  enjoy  a high  and  deserved 
celebrity,  and  are  exported  to  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  most  BourUhing  branch  of  manufacture  is 
the  refining  of  sulphur,  a product  which,  under  a free 
system,  might  be  supplied  in  unlimited  Quantities.  (Scr- 
ruiori,  Siatittica  i Bomriug,  t[c.)  Suni  is  the  meagre 
catalogue  of  Pa{Ul  manufactures.  '*  Many  a town  of 
Great  Britain,  of  only  30,000  Inhabs.,  produces  a greater 
quantity  of  matiufactured  goods  than  the  three  million 
inhabs.  of  the  Pontifical  States  ! Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  sacrifices  made  by  the  Papal  government,  the 
protections,  ibe  prohibitions,  the  premiums  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  what  is  called  native  Industry, 
scarcely  a valuable  discovery  has  been  Introduced  t the 
woollen  spinning,  in  some  cases  by  hand,  in  others  by 
machinery,  is  far  behind  its  state  in  England,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  or  France.  The  looms,  such  as  were  generally 
employ^  in  the  I4th  ceoturr,  are  little  better  than  moee 
used  Of  the  Indians  of  the  I>occan  ; the  rowing  and  card- 
ing axe  wholly  done  by  solitary  workmen,  and  with  tbe 
ancient  teasels  and  hand  cards ; the  shesuring  with  tbe 
antique  hand  shears,  such  as  have  been  employed  ftrom 
immemorial  time ; aind  in  aome  places  tbe  fulling  la  per- 
formed by  men  employed  to  trample  on  the  cloth,  a pro- 
cess probably  not  now  to  be  found  In  any  other  piwt  of 
the  dvUised  world.”  ( Bovrimg'i  Arp.,  p.  B4.) 

Ceetmeror— From  the  clreumMance  of  tbe  Apennines 
dtrlding  the  country  Into  two  pordoni,  between  which 
there  is  little  oommunlcatloo.  some  provs.  are  exporting 
while  others  are  Importing  the  same  kinds  of  product. 
The  N.  provs.  have  generally  a luperabuodanro  of  corn, 
while  In  tbe  S.  provs.  the  crops  are  iosulBeient  for 
home  consumptioa  On  the  other  hand,  oil  is  exported 
from  tbe  S.,  while  In  tbe  N.  legations,  the  Marche,  Ac., 

5.000. 000  lbs.  are  annually  imported  from  S.  Italy  and 
Tuscany.  Besides  the  articles  of  export  preiioutly 
tpedfien,  about  3,000,000  lbs.  rags  are  sent  every  year 
from  the  N.  legs.,  partly  to  Genoa  as  manure  for  orange 
trees ; planks  are  sent  to  Spain,  France,  and  America  t 
orgaDsined  silk,  about  300,000  lbs.,  chiefly  to  France  ana 
Kngiand  ; about  460,000  lbs.  Unse^  ; 3,000,000  lbs.  char- 
coal; 1,000,000  lbs.  potash,  with  vinegar,  cork  bark, 
tartar,  woad,  tallow,  bones,  honey,  works  of  art  and  anti- 
quities, are  the  other  principal  exports.  The  Imports,  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  are  raw  sugar,  about 

10.000. 000  Uw.  a year,  am  other  colonial  products  from 
England  and  France,  coarse  wool  for  mattresses,  cheese 
ana  butter  from  Lombardy,  salt  fish,  pllchaids,  Ac., 
from  England,  to  the  amount  of  8.700,000  lbs.  a year ; 
ab«mt  3.00U.000  lbs.  of  iron  ore  from  Elbe,  and  Uie  same 
quantity  of  lead  annually  from  England,  and  metals  and 
manufactured  goods  of  most  kinds  from  N.  and  W.  Eu- 
rope. (Serriitori.Stab'sttcad'Itatia.)  Serristori  estimates 
thetotal  annual  value  of  the  imports  at  nearly  7.000.000 
and  that  of  tbe  exports  at  above  5«000,000  scudi.  Tbe  Im- 
portation of  salt,  tobacco,  alum,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
native  produce.  Indudtng  wheat  when  tbe  price  is  under 
14  sc.  therubbioon  the  Mediterranean,  or  13  sc.  on  tbe 
Adriatic,  la  prohibited;  as  Is  the  export  of  hvrapseed 
and  wheat,  when  tlie  price  is  above  16  sc.  in  the  Me- 
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dlterrmnean,  and  14  sc.  In  the  Adriatic  ports,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion.  Tbe  Importation  of  such  books  aa 
would  communicate  any  useful  information,  as  Co  noli, 
tics,  political  economy,  or  philosophy.  Is  of  course  mmo- 
lutely  forbidden.  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  ma- 
nufkrturlnr  industry,  high  duties  are  levied  on  mamifatu 
tured  goods  when  imported.  Woollen  cioth,  woollen 
and  cotton  (kbrics,  and  cambrics,  pay  100  sc. ; dyed  or 
stamped  cottons,  80  tc  ; and  porcelain.  SO  sc.  per  100 lbs. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are  Ancbna  and 
Clrita  Vecchia.  In  1838,  1,303  ships,  of  the  aggrrg^ 
burden  of  66,898  tons,  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of 
i.lOOJOOsc.  cleared  from  the  former  port ; and  in  1837, 
1 .830  ships,  burden  133.403  Urns,  cicarro  out  of  the  latter. 
(Part.  Jifport$.  1838  ; Botprmff'$  RtporH.  4c.) 

Accounts  are  kept  in  tcuAi  (crowns),  = 4s.  34d.  each, 
and  divided  into  lOpanll  and  100  bajocchi.  The  Roman 
libkra  or  pound  of  19  onrie  and  388  danari  = nearly 
13  os.  avoird.  The  barite  of  wine,  of  39  boccali.  and  I W 
fogllette  B about  13  galls.;  the  barile  of  oil  contains 
onV  38  boccali.  The  Roman  foot  11*7  Eng.  inches  ; 
the  palmo  of  architects^  about  8 4 Inches;  the  Roman 
mile  « 1698  Eng.  yards.  Getrerally  the  measures  of 
Rome  have  less  capKity  than  those  of  the  N.  legations. 

The  Govrmmtent  Is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being 
eligible  to  fill  anycivil  office  who  has  not  attained  the 
rank  of  abbot.  The  pope  enacts  all  laws,  md  nomi« 
nates  to  all  clerical  ammtnCments.  He  Is  assisted,  bow- 
ever,  ^ the  High  (Allege  of  Cardinals,  comprising 
about  TO  members ; and  the  dlflhrent  branches  of  the 
government  are  conducted  cuch  by  Com^regaticm,  with  a 
cardinal  at  Its  head.  Each  teg.  and  deleg.  Is  governed  by 
a cardinal,  assisted  by  3 assessors,  and  a council  of  4 
individuals  nominated  the  pope,  half  of  whom  are 
changed  every  6 rears.  The  Jurfsdl^on  of  the  ternporal 
nobles  Is  provisionally  retained  In  some  provs.,  but  all 
the  judicial  ofleers  of  the  nobility  must  be  confirmed  br 
the  pope,  and  are  subject  to  the  general  laws.  In  eecn 
cap.  or  a deleg . there  Is  a tribunal  ^ primary  jurisdiction, 
which  also  decides  in  appeal  on  certain  matters  that  first 
come  before  the  district  officers.  Tbe  proceedings  in 
these  courts  are  public,  but  there  Is  no  lury.  There  aro 
4 courts  of  appeal,  1 at  Bologna,  I at  Maorrata,  and  3 in 
Rome;  and  a supreme  tribunal  of  Anal  resort,  that  of 
r Uditore  Santiufma,  with  a single  judge  ; 9 tribunals  of 
commerce  also  exist.  Every  town  has  its  own  jurisdir- 
tioQ  and  magistracy,  and  a municipal  council  of  from  18 
to  48  mems.,  according  to  tbe  pop.  The  laws  in  force 
are  nominally  those  of  the  Justinian  code  ; but  the  nope 
has  power  to  alter  or  annul  any  prevlons  law.  and,  wl  bich 
Is  incomparably  worse,  the  provincial  Judgn  have  ex- 
tensive aiscreClonary  powers.  Criminal  proceedings  in 
the  Papal  StMas  are  venr  dilatory ; and  In  all  cases  the 
accused  is  thrown  Into  prison,  whence  there  Is  no  libera- 
tion oo  ball.  In  IB33,  3,708  crtmlosls  were  confined  in 
tbe  various  prisons,  of  whom  580  had  been  convicted  of 
homicide,  384  of  other  oftncei  against  the  person,  395 
of  burglaro,  and  1,073  of  other  oflhnees  a^ost  property, 
and  76  of  state  oflbnoes.  Brigandage  u leM  freeuent 
than  formerly ; and  the  government  has  statlonea  five 
military  posts  along  the  road  from  Velletro  to  Terradna, 
for  the  protection  of  travMlera.  Htlll,  however,  tbo 
police  ana  the  law  are  eouallr  defcetire  ; mkI  assassina- 
tions and  other  crimes  of  vlmence  are  daily  taking  place 
without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brou^t  to  justice. 
The  whole  frame  of  foverBmcnc  is,  In  fact,  a tluue  of 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  altenatioQ  of  cbuirh  do. 
mains  was  confirmed  ; but  the  compensatkm  since  made 
to  their  former  owners,  and  the  reetoratloo  of  suppressed 
cbarches  and  convents,  have  cost  tbe  government  prodi- 
gious sums,  and  are  the  prindod  causes  of  tbe  wretched 
state  of  the  finanece.  (Fbis  Rammer’$  //rnty.)  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Papa)  States  there  are  no  f^er  than 
8 archbishops*  and  89  bishops’  sees ; and  H Is  estimated 
that  in  Rome  there  is  a ciernman  for  every  ten  fts- 
milies.  It  is  neediest  to  add  that  this  super-abundance 
of  priests,  instead  of  promoting  religion  and  morality, 
is.  m fact,  a prinripsl  rouse  of  UiHr  low  state  In  the 
dty.  Tho  outward  deportment  of  tbe  Papal  court  is, 
however,  at  present  highly  decorous.  '*  Those  times  so 
disastrous,  and  disgraceful,  when  the  Popes  had  so  many 
nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  so  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villas,  callod  by  tho  Romans,  in  derision, 

^ miracles  of  St.  Peter.’  are  now  almost  as  much  for- 
gotten Id  Rome,  as  the  times  when  horses  were  made 
consuls,  and  eunuchs  emperors.”  (Lmmam'a  PoUU  Stait 
ttf/talff.) 

Pmbtie  Iiutrmetiom.  — There  are  3 chief  unlversltiea  — 
in  Rome  and  in  Bologna.  •<—  eech  having  at  Icnst  38  pro- 
fessorships ; and  6 universities  of  secondary  rank  ~ at 
Ferrara,  Perugia,  Camerino,  Macerata,  Fermo.  and  Ur- 
bino,  each  at  least  with  17  professors.  The  universiqr 
of  Rome  was.  in  1839,  attended  by  843  students  (Serrfr- 
tori) ; thst  of  Bologna,  which  ranks.  In  Italy,  second 
, only  to  Pavia,  it  usually  attended  by  from  500  to  600 
•tudeots ; that  of  Penigia  by  dXMit  w ; and  those  ef 
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rAmerino,  MiK^ata,  and  Ur(4no  by  about  SOO  each. 
Ait»fHh^r,  upwenUof  2,ii00uudrnu  annually  attend  the 
univeriitiea.  (Jimmat  Eduentiimt'iWi.V^.)  There 
are  T«r1mu  otlier  high  collegt**  in  Rome,  Ac.,  the  pHn. 
dual  of  which  U the  CreKwrUn  (*<v  Komb).  Secondary 
•rnooli  ealu  in  moat  towna;  but  there  It  no  general 
triietn  of  elementary  liiatructlon,  and  it  hat  been  eatl- 
inaled  that  only  I in  00  of  the  pop.  atleud  public  tchooit. 
I'he  tnith  it.  that  educatioo  m the  Papal  States  it 
In  the  moat  degraded  itaie  Imagtnahle.  It  la  wholly  in 
the  handa  of  the  clergy  ; and  It  conducted  on  the  prin* 
dpie,  if  we  may  to  call  It,  of  imbuing  the  pupili  with 
the  Rmaacat  prejudicea,  and  of  protcnblng  every  study  or 
purault  that  might  tend  to  expand  or  eollgiiien  taelr 
minds,  or  make  them  acquainted  with  their  rights  and 
duties.  The  unlTeriity  education,  excepting,  perbapt. 
In  an  far  at  retpi-cts  medicine,  it  altogether  contemptible. 
Kven  theology  li  not  cflkiently  taught : and  philotophy, 

ilitica,  and  political  economy  are  as  little  rellsbra  In 

ome  at  In  M^urocco. 

The  cenaorthip  of  the  preu  Is  levere  hi  the  extreme ; 
and  the  gaiettes  published  In  the  dlflbrent  towns  insert 
nothing  not  approved  by  the  cenaort.  The  Journals,  of 
which  there  are  teveral.  devoted  to  BeUet  htitrtt,  tn> 
tiquiilea,  the  fine  arts,  Ac.,  being  under  a less  aevcre  sur* 
veilianco,  occmsionally  display  originality  and  learning  ; 
hut  the  literature  of  the  Homan  States  is.  like  thcdr 
government,  emasculated  and  Imbecile.  **  The  Ktemal 
t'i'y  prohibits  all  the  best  wotks  on  mental  philosophy. 
She  has  not  one  eminent  man  of  science  t ana  If  she  hM 
a Cuvier  or  a Buckland,  she  would  not  permit  hhn  to 
lecture  or  to  publish  his  discoveries  to  the  world  till 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  tome 
ignorant  censor.  The  apathy  ano  UmldTty,  the  dread  of 
independent  thinking  and  free  Inquiry  manifested  by  the 
Papal  government,  seems,  however,  to  admit  of  easy  ex- 
planation. Its  dogmas,  ita  rites.  Its  prfndnles  of  action 
wrre  framed  in  accordance  with  the  opinlous  of  the  ISth 
century.  It  does  make  some  changes  silently,  by  drop- 
ping a few  untenable  pretensions ; but  it  can  make  oo 
great  and  marked  change  without  abandoning  Hs  pro- 
msed  character  of  being  the  depoaltory  of  uamuudile 
truth.  The  rulers  of  Rome,  tberrfore,  finding  tbesk 
selves  unable  to  raise  up  tbeir  old  instUutions  to  ibe 
level  of  modern  knowledge,  endeavour  to  keep  down  this 
knowledge  to  the  level  of  their  Institutions.  They  see 
the  props  and  stays  of  their  system  dropping  off,  ana  one 
source  of  Influence  falling  after  another,  atul  tbdr  pru- 
dence counsels  them  to  shut  out,  as  fkr  as  they  can.  the 
light  which  Is  sapping  their  authority,  and  to  look  upou 
innovations,  oven  of  the  most  harmlus  kind,  with  sus- 
picion. Th^  are  rellgiout  Q4jnMcrwati9*t  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term."  ( itaclamt'a  Sotf$  on  Itaiy,  p.97.) 

VkariiHbU  /issfffttfAiiu.— The  Papal  States  are  literally 
overrun  with  all  kiods  of  cMaritmklt  inUthUions.  In 
Rome,  especially,  the  snms  expended  on  charitable 
foundations  are.  In  proportion  to  Its  extent,  twice  as 
Urge  as  in  Parts;  so  that,  as  .Serristorl  exclaims, 
“ i)oerrMc  cr«dcr$i  eke  mrgU  StMtt  e motto 

Btf'k  ht  flomm  turn  eti$te$$e  mendieUa."  {Statist,  p.  SS.) 
Rut  nrtwhere  are  the  pernicious  eonsequeoces  of  In- 
discrirolaate  charity  better  exemplifled  than  In  the  Ro- 
man States,  where  mendicity,  wretchedness,  and  want 
prevail  to  a frightful  extent.  The  unlverssdlty  of  beg- 
gary removes  afl  sense  of  shame  t and  a large  proportion 
of  the  pop.  are  degraded  enough  to  prefer  subsisting  on 
alms  to  making  any  attempts  to  provide  for  themselves. 
There  is  a monit^t-pieia,  or  government  pawn-braking 
esubiishmeiit,  with  a capital  of  00,000  scudl.  In  Rome  ; 
and  others  in  most  of  the  priiicipid  cHies ; where  also 
aavioga  banks  hare  been  eatahlisned  with  considerable 
sueevM.  (RoserAig's  Rep.,  pp.N(U.(|0.) 

The  armm.  If  so  it  may  be  called,  is  under  the  direction 
of  a cardiniu-prcsldeni,  and  a board  of  S general  ofllcwrs ; 
nod  consisted.  In  ingo.  of  a permanent  force  of  M.flcin 
men.  (9,300  infkniry,  kOO  cavalry,  Ac.) ; and  a body  of 
reserve  and  national  guard,  together  amounting  to  9,(X)0 
naen- 

The  principal  fortreesei  garrisoned  by  the  Pope  are 
thoveof  Konie,  CIviu  Vecchta,  rrbino,  Castel  Franco. 
Terracina,  and  Ancona:  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Kraperur  of  Austria  has  the  right  to  garrison  Ferrara  and 
Ikimmacbla  The  naval  force  consists  of  a solitary  ship 
ot  war,  manned  by  33  men.  < Aitmanack  4e  Ootka,  IMO ; 
Ondtmut,  IteUie  et  sea  Forcea  MtM.  { ^c.) 

The  taxes  are  very  heavy,  and  are  imposed  In  the 
worst  possible  manuer.  The  principal  consists  of  a land 
tax : heavy  duties  are  also  Uid  on  most  articles  con- 
sumed in  towna  and  villages;  and  all  sorts  of  gi^n, 
except  rye,  malxe,  barley,  and  oaU,  pay  a heavy  ux 
when  ground  at  the  mill.  Salt,  tobacco,  alum,  and 
vitriol,  are  monopolies  In  the  hands  of  government.  'Hte 
customs'  duties  are  prubablr.  however,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  oppressive  and  Injurious.  The  lottery,  also,  uoC- 
withstanding  Its  demoralising  Influence.is  a fertile  source 
of  revenue;  aitd  contributes.  In  fact,  about  one  tenth 
part  of  the  entire  public  revenue  1 
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The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  was  as  follows  In 
183.S:— 


RsTRfM  ■. 

EsraiDrrvMB. 

rXrrrt  tsvM  • • 

CuMooM,  Ac.  « S,.‘VS<,(>3a 

' SiwtiM  ami  ngtetn  .^77>*MO 
IW  omr«  • • 

LoiUfii.*  . • 

Vanuu*  •ourms  • 

Trvaanrj  ehsrgas  tU,t;7 

CiMonM  do.  • 5Mi,3'/9 

Niatnr^  Ac.  do.  • 

PoM-oOVc*  • • 

IxMUmoB  • 

P«|I4J  iMOMhold  - 4H'.,ir(0 

1 SpXltiWI 

1 

GovOTvuMni  and 

• l,M4,Ad4 
Fubik  liHtrwcUen  • lUSASl 

I’uWc  work*  sad 
rharttlM  - SOSASI 

Army  and  poUsa  • 1A93.I4S 

Pvbitc  busuh  • WS4/no 

Vwfawa  - • • 3aS4Ht 

i 

S.4W.7y9 

a,six,»6i 

DvAcH  la  ths  IU»miw  616A3S 

But.  accordlne  to  the  Aim.  de  Getka,  IMl,  the  accounts 
for  the  preceding  year  were  more  satisfactory. 

HitUrrp.  — The  rise  of  the  Pnpedom  as  a temporal 
power,  dates  from  7.UI,  when  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks, 
Invested  the  pope  with  the  exarcfaaie  of  Ravenna;  to 
which  Charlemagne  added  the  provs.  of  Perugia  and 
Spoleto.  Beoevento  was  given  to  the  pope  by  the 
emperor  Henry  111.  in  I0A3 ; and  In  1109  the  marchioness 
Maulda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  holy  see  the 
provs.  forming  the  **  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.*'  In  1297, 
Forit  and  the  rest  of  Romagna,  and,  in  1364,  Bologna. 
becaoM  portions  of  the  Papal  Dominion  : and  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  the  pc^  acquired  full  Jurisdiction 
over  Rome  and  Sabina.  Ferrara  was  acquired  in  169k, 
UrbliK)  in  1696.  and  Orvieto,  In  1649. 

The  French  Invaded  the  states  of  the  church  In  179T. 
after  which  the  N.  iHatlons  were  annexed  to  the  Ciisl- 
ptne  republic.  In  179M.  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  In  1610  the  whole  of  the  Papal  Slates  were  Included  In 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Since  Ik|.1,  most  part  of  the  pupe's 
former  dominions  bare  been  restored  ; but  hfs  aulnorttr, 
especially  In  the  N.  legations,  Is  far  from  being  w»l 
established,  and  his  power  as  a temporal  prince,  depends 
wholly  on  the  support  given  him  by  Austria.  (Pcrcr'va/, 
Hiat.ttf  Ita^ i Stsmondi;  Maelaren.Sotesonltaijn  t'om 
ttaumer'a  flalp  and  tke  Jtatiams,  Ac. ) 

PAPUA,  or  NKW  GUIRKA.  a very  large  Island,  or 
perhaps  a uente  cluster  of  itlands,  in  the  K.  Archipelago, 
third  division  ; between  the  equator  and  the  9th  deg.  of  S. 
lat.,  and  the  IStHh  and  I.VHh  decs,  of  K.  long.  ; navlng 
N.  and  li.  the  Pacllic  Ocean,  W.  and  S.W.  the  sea  In 
which  Gllulo,  Ceram,  the  Aruo  Isles.  Ac.,  are  situated, 
and  S.  Torres  Straits,  separating  It  from  Australia.  It  is 
ind(*nted  by  several  deep  bays ; but  even  Its  coast  line  Is 
in  many  parts  unknown,  sm  its  Interior  has  been  but 
little  explored,  and  Is,  in  Csct,  a terra  tmeognita.  The 
eosst.  viewed  from  the  sea.  rises  gradually  Into  hills  of 
considerable  elevation ; bM  no  mountains  of  any  re- 
markable helgbt  have  yet  been  dlsenvered.  The  whole 
Island  being  covered  with  palm  trees  and  timber  of  a large 
slse,  little  can  be  taM  respecting  Us  soil,  which,  however. 
Is  presumed  to  be  fertile.  The  cocoa-nut.  the  two  species 
of  the  bread-fhilt  tree,  pine-apples,  and  plantains  are 
found  here : nutmeg-trees  also  grow  wild  : but  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  produce  good  spice,  it  Is  said  that 
there  are  no  quadruped  In  Piunia,  except  dogs,  wild  rats, 
snd  hogs  ; snd  that  to  the  K.  of  Oliolo  no  horned  ani- 
mals o(  any  description  sre  to  be  found.  The  woods 
abound  with  wild  hogs,  which  the  natives  kill  with 
spears  snd  bows  and  arrows.  In  the  use  of  which  they  are 
vety  expert.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  gold  Is 
found  In  the  Interior  of  the  Island.  7'be  natives  of  Pspvm 
appear  to  consist  of  two  distinct  races  ; those  in  the  w. 
being  MeoUcal  with  the  negroes  of  the  B.  Archluelsgo, 
while  the  Inhsbs.  of  the  K.  part  of  the  Island  Wlong 
rather  to  the  sallow  complexioned  long-haired  natives  ^ 
the  bouth  Hea  Islands  (are  Polynbxia).  The  Papuan 
negroes,  of  whom  a brief  notice  Is  given  in  the  art. 
AacRieBi.AOO,  F.artben  (I.  149.).  continue,  for  the  most 
part,  Id  tbeir  original  state  of  nakedness  and  barbarism, 
devoid  of  homes  or  clothing,  and  subsisting  principally 
on  the  precarious  produce  of  the  chase,  or  on  the  spoiita- 
neous  products  of  the  forests.  On  the  W.  W.  coast,  whirta 
has  been  the  most  frequently  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
dweillngs  of  the  natives  are  raised  on  posts,  as  In  other 
parts  of  tbe  Archipelago  and  amongthe  UltrikGangetlc 
uatiuiu  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Tbeae  tenements  ac- 
commodate many  families,  who  live  In  cabins  on  either 
side  of  a wide  common  hall  that  occupies  the  centre  of 
ibe  building.  The  cabins  are  miserably  furnished ; a 
mat  or  two.  a flre-place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a 
china  plate  or  basin,  and  some  sago  flour.  As  they  cook 
in  each  cabin,  and  have  no  chimney,  tlw  smoke  issues  at 
every  part  of  tbe  roof ; and  at  a distance  the  whole 
builubig  seems  to  be  on  Art.  Tbdr  dotbes  are  very 
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•cAnty,  hut  thry  contrive  to  bedisen  tbenuelvea  to  as  to 
attract  th<*  attentfun  of  European  obaorvera  Their  hair 
i»  not  so  short,  close,  and  woolly  as  that  of  Uie  Africaa 
tiegm.and  they  wear  It  bushed  out  round  their  heads  to  the 
rircunfereoce  of  U and  3 ft.  : aod.  to  make  It  more  esten* 
stve,  comb  it  out  borlsootaUj,  occatUmaUy  adorning  U 
with  feathers. 

The  men  Id  general  wear  a portion  of  the  inner 
tiark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  resembUug  a coarse  kind 
of  doth,  fAStrneit  round  the  middle  ; and  the  women 
use  bine  Surat  baftas  in  a similar  manner.  Boys  and 
girls  go  entirely  naked  till  puberty.  All  are  fond  of 
gla«s  and  coloured  china  beads,  and  wear  them  about 
their  wrist.  Ac.  The  women,  as  generally  happens 
among  savages,  lead  a laborious  life ; and  Forrest  says 
that  he  lias  often  seen  them  labouring  hard  in  fixing 
posts  in  the  ground  ftir  stages.  In  making  mats,  or  in 
forming  pieces  of  clay  Into  earthen  pots,  while  the  aaeo 
were  sauntering  about. 

In  the  Intermr  the  luhabs.  are  supposed  to  practise 
gardening  arsd  some  sort  of  agriculture,  as  th^  supply 
the  inbabs.  on  the  coast  with  food.  In  exchann  ior  axes, 
knives,  and  other  coarse  cutlery.  The  naUves  on  the 
coast  purchase  these  from  the  Malays  and  the  Cbincee, 
partlcuUrlr  the  latter,  from  whom  they  also  buy  blue 
and  rsid  cfoths.  In  exchange  the  Chinese  carry  back 
missny  bark,  slaves,  ambergrease,  sea  slug  (fi/cke  rfc 
sner).  tortolsisshell,  small  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  and 
many  other  species  of  dead  nirds,  which  the  Papuas  have 
a particular  method  of  dressing. 

The  Dutch  may  have  some  trade  with  Papua ; but 
Mr.  Earl  says  that  no  intercourse  whatever  takes  place 
between  it  and  the  British  settlemeota  In  Australia,  Sin- 
fspore,  or  elsewhere  In  the  Base 

The  inhabs.  of  the  more  westerly  islands  of  the  E. 
Archipelago  buy  the  Papuans  for  slaves ; and  the  natives 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Papua  make  slaves  of  those  o(  the  B. 
and  sell  them  to  stranMrs.  With  a simiUr  view,  pro- 
bably, they  were  formeriy,  and  perhaps  still,  are  aocus- 
Coroed  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  make  war  ou 
tbe  inhabs.  of  Ullolo,  Ceram,  Ambloo,  and  other  islands 
still  Csrthrr  W. 

The  Arabians,  In  their  early  voyages,  appear  to  have 
come  into  contact  with  tbe  Papuans,  whom  they  con- 
stantly describe  as  cannibals.  Papua  was  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  l&II,  and  ftequently  resorted  to  by  the 
l^rtufuese  during  the  IGth  century.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  IHth  century,  Forrest,  MeCtuer.  and  otlier  British 
navigators  visitod  it ; since  which  it  has  been  but  little 
netlced. 

PAR.4,  formerly  called  Bflem,  a city  and  seaport  of 
Brasil,  cap.  prov.  m same  name  at  tbe  cunflueuoe  oi  a con- 
siderable river,  with  the  great  wstuary  of  the  Toceantint, 
or  lUo  Para,  on  Its  S.  side,  opposite  tbe  island  of  Joanet 
or  MaraJo,  estimated  about  GO  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
aoo  m.  W.N.  W.  Marsuham : lat.  lo  ao^  8.,  long.  'tt 
ay*  W.  Pop.^  estimated  at  30.000,  incl.  comparatively 
few  negroes.  It  stands  In  a fertile  plain,  and  is  one  of 
Cbf  finest  Brasilian  cities,  its  streets  being  straight,  and 
the  houses  almost  til  of  stone,  and  both  solid  and  ele- 
eatit.  The  cathedral,  and  governor’s  palace,  are  said  to 
DO  magnificent  edifices.  There  are  several  other  churches, 
but  only  3 convents  appear  to  exist  at  present,  that  of  tbe 
Merrenarlos  having  been  converted  Into  barracks,  and 
the  Jesuit's  college  into  the  episcopal  palace  and  semi- 
nary. Parahas  a judicial  tribunal,  royu  colleM,  botanic 
garden,  hospital,  theatre,  and  arsenaL  Tbe  oarbour  is 
confine^  and  is  said  to  be  diinliilshlrig  in  depth  ; the  ap- 
proach from  the  ocean  is  also  rather  difficult,  and  it  is 
always  expedient  to  take  on  board  a pilot  at  the  mouth 
of  tJie  wstuary.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
cocoa,  of  whirn  It  exports  above  G0,nob  ban  ; caoutchouc, 
of  w hich  it  Is  the  principal  mart ; with  Itinglass,  rice,  drugs, 
and  cotton,  amoualing  in  ail  from  k^.OOUt.  to  3.V).OUi01 
a year.  Tbe  sugar  grown  In  the  neighbourhood  is  bad, 
the  soil  not  being  Cavourable  for  the  cane.  The  commu- 
nication with  Oreat  Britain  It  prlocipally  with  Liverpool. 
Shl(M  uf  war  have  been  built  nere;  and  tlmbtf  usM  to 
be  exported  to  Lisbon  for  the  use  of  the  arsenals.  Tbe 
climate  of  Para  is  very  hot ; and  thunder-storms  occur 
almost  daily.  It  was  forinerly  deemed  very  unhealthy, 
but  In  this  respect  It  has  latterly  been  materially  im- 
pruved.  ( Mavr$  Tra9.  in  Brazil,  403, 404. ; Mod.  TVes., 
XXX. ; JJicf.  Gfog.) 

PAKAGUAY,  an  Indep.  state  of  8.  America,  princi- 
pally between  the  SIsX  and  97th  degs.  of  S.  lat.,  and  the 
Mth  and  Mib  of  W.  long.;  having  N.  and  K.  Brasil; 
8.  B.  ai>d  S.  the  territory  of  La  Plata : and  W.  the  lat- 
ter repub.  and  Bolivia.  Shape  nearly  oblong ; length 
N.  to  H.  about  4G0  m.  Estimated  area.  74.000  sq.  m. 
Estimated  pop.  300.000  (.4mrr«V<t»  Mmonae,  1K41); 
priiMHpally  w'hltcs  of  Spanlth  draermt,  uaiive  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races  oririnatlng  from  the  foregoing, 
those  of  tbe  Indo-Spanish  descent  greatly  prenonder- 
ating. Paragimy  is  an  Inland  peninsula,  Inclosea  R.  and 
8.  Iw  the  Parana  and  its  tributary  the  Yajuari,  aiMl  W. 
aiwl  N.W.  by  the  rirert  Paraguay  and  Blanco.  A ovoun- 
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tain  chain,  the  Sierra  Amambahy.  entor*  Paraguay  oq 
the  N.,  runa  through  it  near  Its  cimtre  to  near  lat.  30^^, 
and  then  divides  into  two  ^anebes.  Inclosing  the  basin 
of  the  Tibiquari.  From  the  undivid^  chain  many  rivere 
flow  on  eitM  sklo  to  }oin  the  Parana  or  Paraguay  ; but 
none  of  them  require  any  eperial  Dotkw,  though  in  tba 
rainy  season  they  arc  all  swollen  so  as  to  inundate  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.  Respecting  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  see  Plata  (Iuo  di  la.)  There  is  but 
ooe  lake,  that  of  Ypao,  worth  mention;  exCensivo 
marshes,  however,  abound  in  the  W.  The  dimato  U 
temperate,  but  rLunp.  Paraguay,  in  point  of  fertility, 
forms  a striking  and  CxvourabTe  contrast  to  tbe  aiBacent 
parts  of  the  Argentltse  republic.  It  Is  well  wooded,  and 
diversified  with  undulating  hills  and  verdant  vales.  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  entered  It  at  Neembued,  sutes,  “ I 
was  glad  to  meet  with  much  more  frequent  traces  of 
cultivation  and  iivdustry  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
solitary  tracta  over  whicn  I bad  heretofore  sped  my  mo. 
ootonous  way.  Whitewashed  cottages  often  peeped  froan 
among  tbe  tree*,  and  around  them  were  cooslderahle 
fields  of  tbe  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco  plants.  Tba 
Indian  com  and  sugar-cane  were  also  frequently  to  bn 
seen  la  tbe  vidntty  of  tbe  Urm-houses  of  a better  cha- 
racter than  the  cottages ; and  there  was  abundanee  of 
wood  and  of  the  prickly  pear.  With  the  latter,  tbe  cul- 
tivated country,  as  well  as  the  potreros  or  peddocks, 
were  invariably  well  fenced.”  (Lettertjtom  Asrqgiisy» 
1.  360.  360.) 

Alnsost  half  the  entire  territory  is  national  property- 
It  consists  of  pasturage  UimIs  and  forests,  which  havo 
never  been  granted  to  individuals,  tbe  estates  of  tho 
Jesuit  missions,  and  other  religious  corpomttons ; and  a 
great  number  of  country  houses  and  forming  estsbUsh- 
ments  confiscated  by  tbe  dictator.  Tbe  latter  has  pnM 
great  attcotloa  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  to  rendering  tho 
the  government  property  productive;  and  has,  by  so 
doing,  created  a branch  of  revenue  which,  aldea  by 
time  and  a wise  government,  may  be  found  suflkleol  ot 
itself  for  all  tbe  wants  of  the  state.  He  has  let  e part 
of  these  lands  at  a very  moderate  rent,  and  for  an 
unlimited  period,  under  tb6  single  but  indefinite  eon- 
dittoQ.  that  they  shall  be  properly  cultivalod,  or  turn- 
ed into  nasturage.  On  other  parts  of  these  Uods  be  baa 
establisoed  Urge  farms,  where  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  bred.  These  supply  his  cavalry  with  horses, 
and  his  troo^  with  provisions ; bmides  which,  Ihry  also 
furnish  great  numbers  of  oxen  for  the  consumption  of 
the  capital.  For  these  the  dictator  requires  a high  price, 
sad  will  allow  no  one  to  undersell  him.  Tbe  fonniog 
estabUshments  are  objects  of  peculiar  scdicitnde  to  the 
dictator ; and  every  month  tM  master  herdsmen  am 
obliged  to  make  a detailed  report  cooceming  them. 

( Rrttggfr  omd  LongcAemp’s  Rrigm  qf  Fromcim  m Ferqg .« 
174-6” 

Tbe  arbitrary  measures  of  Franda  have  eevtalnly  pro- 
duced a salutary  result  on  forming  economy  at  largo 
throughout  Paraguay.  Before  the  establish meni  of  his 
•way,  the  farmers  never  thought  of  ctildratmg  any 
article  bnond  tobecco,  tbe  sugar-cane,  and  yucca- 
root  ; whiU  the  gathering  of  tbe  matd  or  Paraguay  ten 
engrossed  almost  ail  hands.  In  1330,  an  extent  of 
country,  60  leagtMu  in  circumference,  was  devastated  by 
locusU,  and  a famine  impended  over  the  Inbabs.  To 
avert  this,  the  dictator  compelled  the  proprietors  to 
sow  a second  time,  a Urge  portion  uf  the  land  which  bad 
been  Ukl  waste,  and  the  harvest  that  followed  was  most 
abundant.  Ou  the  complete  sueveu  of  this  experiment, 
Fraocla  determined  to  extend  his  measures  to  the  whole 
countiy,  so  that,  ultimately,  every  farmer  was  under  the 
necessity  of  emplu^ng  himself  in  that  partlcuUr  branch 
of  agriculture  which  tbe  dictator  pointed  out  I By 
these  violent  regulations,  which,  perhaps,  were,  at 
the  outset,  the  best  suited  for  the  country,  a total 
change  in  Us  rural  economy  has  been  produced  ; U is  no 
longer  customary  to  import  common  necessaries  ftom 
Buenos  Arres  and  the  adjacent  provs.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  rural  pop.  has  been  forbidden.  Bke. 
maite,  yticca,  kitchen  vegetables,  are  now  cultivated  on 
a mure  extended  scale ; and  the  growth  of  cotton,  which 
had  formerly  been  wholly  receiv^  ftom  Corrlentes,  suf- 
fices for  the  consumptluo.  Tbe  breeding  of  horses  sod 
bornad  cattle  has  been  equally  encouraged  ; and  insleed 
of  receiving  cattle  from  Kntre-Hlos,  as  prevlousir,  the 
formers  have  now  a surplus  stock.  The  prohibition  to 
interfere  with  tbe  forests,  sod  the  total  suspension  of  the 
intercourse  between  Paraguay  and  other  countries,  con- 
tribuied  very  much  to  produce  these  results,  as  they 
turned  to  the  ruUivsrion  of  the  soil  all  tbe  industry  wbkb 
used  to  be  applied  to  navigation,  tbe  cutting  uuwn  of 
timber,  and  tbe  collection  of  tbe  perbo  mati. 

Tbe  latter,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Is  the  leaf  of  the  tiro  Farm- 
fuaptnMti,  an  evergreen  about  the  stse  of  an  orange- 
tree,  growing  wild  arid  in  great  ebundaDce  in  the  dense 
fbresu  in  tbe  N.  and  B.  provs.  to  which  the  natives  re- 
sort to  great  numbers  for  lU  coUecUeo.  It  Is  dUBcuk  to 
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the  couatrr  where  It  U found  { taut  the  profit*  ' 
deilved  from  the  erUcte  ere  ampl^,  ParMpMf  tee  beiue  I 
to  ee  gtoeral  demand  throughout  La  Plata,  ChUl,  and  | 
man7  parti  of  Peru,  ai  the  tea*  of  China  are  In  Europe,  j 
Itf  collectioQ  If  undertaken  by  merchanti  In  Auumptl^  1 
who  each  ccnploy  a roaiter-worknan  or  ebtViador,  and 
from  abotit  30  to  M peona,  the  matter  providing  axee. ' 
knlret,  tobacco,  nulet,  bulU  for  ilaonter,  and  other 
provltlont,  with  mooer  advanced  to  him  by  the  mer«  ' 
chant.  The  booght  of  the  pcrfra,  with  the  leavet  at.  ' 
tacbed.  are  first  newn  down  and  scorched ; the  leaves 
being  then  roughly  removed,  and  dried  by  being  placed 
over  a wide  arch  of  wood  work,  underneath  which  a 
large  fire  Is  kindled ; and,  together  with  the  small  twigs, 
they  are  afterwards  ground  to  powder  by  a rude  woodmi 
min.  The  tea  is  next  weighed  and  stored  bj  the  over.  I 
seer,  who  pays  the  peons  for  It,  at  the  rate  or  3 rials  or 
If.  each  arreiba  of  & lbs.  It  Is  next  rammed  tightly  into 
bags  of  bull’s  hide,  which  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
contain  ftom  300  lbs.  to  330 lbs.  each ; and  In  this  state  it 
goes  Co  market.  Mr.  Robertson  estimates  that  for  six 
months' work,  the  peon  may  obtain  about  371.  In  wages; 
but  he  has  run  in  debt  to  nls  matter  perhaps  121.  be> 
fore  entering  the  woods,  and  as  much  more  while 
employed  there,  for  neither  of  which  sums  be  has  got 
half  the  value.  Of  the  remaining  balance  of  38/.,  he 
spends  perhaps  13/.  In  omaiDents  for  his  horse.  6/L  more 
in  perMtial  decorations,  and  the  rest  In  gambling,  to 
srhich  ail  are  very  much  addicted.  **  In  a month  the 
peon  re>sells  his  hone>ftiniUure  and  personal  apparel ; 
and  in  a fortnl^t  after  that  he  is  left  without  a farthing ; 
and  in  a week  more  be  Is  to  be  found  again  naked  In  the 
grrrM/rs.”  {RobtHwm't  Letters,  L lM->lbQ.) 

Mant^etmm  received  a considerable  Impulse  from 
tile  dictator’s  prohlbitioo  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
people  had  pr^kmsly  Imported  cotton,  srooUen,  and 
almost  all  other  manufactured  goods  ; and  there  used  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  a good  workman  In  Paraguay.  But 
the  exerdse  of  Ingenuity  was  exdted,  not  only  by  neces* 
•ky,  but  by  terror.  The  dictator  caused  a gibbet  to  be 
erected,  aod  threatened  a poor  shoemaker  to  bang  him 
up,  because  he  had  not  made  some  belts  of  the  sue  be 
required ; and  once  he  sentenced  an  unfortunate  smith 
to  bard  labour,  because  he  hsd  improperly  placed  the 
of  a rannoo  1 (Aciq{gcr,ftc.,  p.  w.) 

Francia,  next  to  personal  aggrandisement,  appears 
to  be  actuated  by  the  vulgar,  short-sighted,  bar- 
barous policy  of  wishing  to  render  Paraguay  dependent 
solely  on  her  own  Internal  resources,  and  wholly  uncoo. 
nected  In  any  way  with  any  other  8.  American  state. 
Except  In  special  cases,  he  permits  no  ingress  or  egress 
ofledlvlduaU  or  merebandue  to  and  from  Paraguay*; 
and  this  system  of  exclusion  will  probably  be  kept  up 
as  long  as  be  lives.  While  Paraguay  reualoed  a Spiuitsh 
prov.,  the  yearly  value  of  Its  exported  produce  fell  little 
short  of  I,400,d00  dollars.  8,000^000  lbs.  Paraguay  tea 
were  annually  sent  to  Santa  F4  and  Buenos  Ayres,  be- 
sides 1,000,000  Ihs.  tobacco,  lam  quantities  oi  timber, 
cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  Ac.  But  tbe  only  trade, 
if  BO  it  may  be  called,  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late 
years,  has  been  upon  account  o(  the  dictator.  **  When 
he  wants  an  assortment  of  foreign  mxids,  a permit  Is  sent 
over  to  the  sdjoinlng  prov.  of  Corrlentea  for  a vessel  to 
proceed  to  the  opposite  port  of  Neembuefi.  On  her 
arrival  there,  the  Invoice  of  the  cargo  is  Immediately 
forwarded  to  him  at  Assumption,  from  which  place,  after 
seleetiog  such  articles  as  he  requires,  he  orders  a quan- 
litr  of  yerba-matd  to  be  sent  on  board  In  payment. 
There  Is  no  appeal  from  his  own  valuation : no  cue  is 
allowed  to  go  on  shore,  and  the  ship  Is  sent  back  as 
soon  as  tha  yerba  Is  delivered.  This  article  is  In  such 
demand,  from  his  haring  stopped  the  trade  In  It.  that  tbe 
people  of  CorrlenCes  are  glad  to  get  it  upon  his  own 
terms.  In  the  same  manner,  for  a short  period,  he 
allowed  a peddHng  tralBc  to  be  carried  on  between  tbe 
Brasilian  missions  beyond  the  river  Uruguay  and  the 
port  of  Ytapua,  but  that  trade  he  altogether  itopp^ 
about  10  yean  ago.”  {FarUM's  Bne»M  Afret,  Ac.,  834, 
338> ) 

The  gopermmemi  of  Paraguay  is  an  anomaly  hi  the  pre- 
sent times.  It  approaches  as  near  to  an  abMlute  despo- 
tism as  can  well  to  conceived,  the  diotatonhip  of  Sylla 
In  ancient  Rome  being  the  only  model  with  which  It  may 
be  compered.  The  state  Is  nominally  republican,  having 
a so  Btvled  congress  of  several  hundred  members ; but 
the  enure  power  centres  in  the  dictator,  who  la  not  only 
eommaoder-in-chlef,  but  bead  of  tbe  church,  tbe  taw, 
and  every  other  branch  of  tbe  administration.  The 
country  Is  divided  Into  30  sections,  or  amrasaiMfawefo#, 
exclusive  of  a territory  In  tbe  S.  B.,  called  tbe  MlMlons. 
<Kcup7ing  fioo  sq>  leagues,  aod  governed  by  a special 
oCker.  Besides  Assumption,  the  cap.,  tiiere  are  but 
four  towns  In  Paraguay  ; tbe  oth^  collections  of  houses 
being  mere  villages,  lliere  Is  no  law  tare  what  Is  dk« 

* PiSiiiili  leialnsd  Powriswi,  She  e—|wtow  nt  HeoiboMl,  wUli- 
eal«ij>n«uuv,  bi  oeafiwnMBi  le  Psrsimer  fer  ntae  reeit  > 
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tated  by  the  caprice  of  the  dictator;  and  his  nunlsh- 
raents  are  as  barbarous  as  his  policy  Is  tyrannical  and 
oppressire.  The  military  force  comprises  about  1,000 
men.  prindpally  cavalij ; besidee  which,  there  is  a mi- 
litia, comprising  every  free  male  cltisen,  17  years  of  age. 
and  capable  of  bearing  anna  The  naval  force  consists  of 
only  a few  brigantinee  and  gun-boals.  The  amount  of 
tbe  public  revenue  is  unoertain : it  it  derived  from  state 
property,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  dictator ; Uthei  Jn  kind  upon  all  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  right  to  levy  which  Is  sold  each  year  to  tbe 
best  bidder ; taxes  upon  shops  and  store-houses  in  the 
cap. ; the  4rpit  <f<rwAaiiir,  or  rfobC  to  the  property  of  all 
foreigners  dying  in  Paraguay;  fines,  postage,  sale,  stamp 
and  commercial  dues,  A&  Tbe  principal  state  expendi- 
ture Is  for  war-stores,  and  the  supp^  of  the  army. 
There  is  no  public  debt.  Public  education  Is  not  much 
encouraged  by  the  dictator ; but  there  are  many  primary 
schools  for  male  children,  and,  according  to  Keugger 
and  Longchamps,  it  is  a rare  occurrence  in  this  coun- 
fry,  where  no  printing.presa  exists,  to  find  a free  man 
who  cannot  nid  aod  write.*’  Morals  are  at  a very  low 
ebb. 

Paraguay  was  discovered  In  1936  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Tbe  Jceults  afterwards  established  many  missions  in  the 
8.  part  of  the  country;  and  were  siippoaed  to  have 
eflbcted  astonlsbing  Improvements  in  the  condition  aod 
habits  of  tbe  natives ; but  no  sooner  bad  they  been 
expelled  In  1768,  than  the  fabric  they  had  been  to  long 
In  raising  fell  straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indiana 
relapsed  Into  their  former  Mrbarism.  In  1776  Paraguay 
became  a prov.  of  tbe  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1810,  the  Buenos  Ayres  revolutionary  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  Paragtuyans ; but  tbe  latter  soon  after- 
wards deposed  their  governor,  and.  In  1813,  proclaimed 
Paraguay  a republic  under  two  consuls.  In  1814  the 
second  consnl.  Dr.  Francia,  found  means  to  get  himself 
made  sole  dictator  for  Syears,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  for  Ufo.  In  1836  Francia  declared  Paraguay 
indenendent,  and  its  independence  was  formally  recog- 
nlsea  by  the  emperor  of  Brasil  in  1837.  ( RooerUon'e 
IxtieTtptk  FaragM}f  i Bes^grreud  Long^mM  s tk* 
IUig»  qf  Dr.  Frm^a  : Paris's  BttnuH  Afrea, 

lOlRAMARlBO.  S<e  Gciana  (Dcttch). 

PARGA,  a fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  European 
Turkey,  In  Albania,  sanjack  Delvlno,  on  tbe  Ionian 
5iea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fanar  (an.  Acheron),  48 
m.  S.W.  Yannina,  and  13  m.  B.  Paxo ; lat.  39^  W W 
N..  long.  300  34'  S.E.  Pop.  4,000.  Tt  is  built  amphl- 
theatrewise  on  the  side  of  a steep  rock,  surrounded  on 
three  aides  by  the  sea,  tbe  summit  of  which  Is  crowned 
by  an  almost  Impregnable  fortress,  commanding  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding  coast  and  country.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  aM  has  a double  liarVcmr. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty ; it  hat  no 
public  buildings  of  Importance,  and  many  of  tbe  houses 
are  In  ruins.  The  inhabs.  export  oil,  tobacco,  dlffarent 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  some  tolerably  good  wine,  all  being 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  and  well-watered  tracts  sur- 
rounding the  town.  Sir  J.  C.  tlobhouse  states  that  tha 
PargloCct  were  among  tbe  worst  of  the  Albanians,  and 
that  their  connexloo  with  the  Christian  states  hsd 
taught  them  only  the  vices  of  civilisation  without 
dIratnUhing  their  ferocity.  {AU>ania  and  Turhy,  p.l69.) 
The  opinlooa  of  General  Campbell  and  Colonel  I.eake 
are  much  more  favourable ; and  Colonel  de  Bosset,  who 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  estimating  their  cha- 
racter. pronounced  them  to  to  spirited  and  mdenendent, 
though  at  the  same  time  temperate,  docile,  ana,  if  well 
treats,  easy  of  command.  The  Albanians,  however, 
moetly  withdrew  from  tbe  town  on  Its  being  ceded  to 
All  Pacha,  and  the  present  Inhabs.  are  prluclpmly  Turks. 

Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  In  history  until  1401,  wben 
it  entered  Into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  four  centuries,  until  the  subversion  of 
the  Utter  in  1797.  Parga,  being  Independent  of  All 
Pacha,  tyrant  of  Albania,  allbrded  an  asjrfura  to  refugees 
from  his  violcoce,  and  was  the  seat  of  frequeot  cabals 
against  Ms  government ; so  that  It  became  an  object  of 
Importanoe  for  him  to  annex  It  to  his  dominions.  In 
1814,  it  was  besieged  by  All.  but  being  assisted  to  the 
British  In  Corfti,  All  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege, 
and  the  PargioU  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
to  incorponttad  srith  the  repuMte  of  the  Ionian  islaodU 
The  BritUb  government  did  not,  however,  wee  to  this 
arrangement:  they  felt  the  Importance  oT  Parga  to 
Corfti ; but  tbe  dread  of  continuro  dissensions  with  the 
Aibanlans  led  to  a negotiation  for  Us  surrender,  on  All 
payingapecunUrylnoemnity  to  such  of  the  inhabs.  as 
should  reftxse  to  remain  after  a change  of  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  wliich  was  severely. 


perh^s  lustly,  censurM.  most  of  the  Pargiots  with- 
w to  the  Ionian  Islands  ; and  All  bad  to  toy.  fo  *11* 
The  cession 


about  300,0001.  ^ way  of  compensation. 


took  place  in  1814 

PARIS  (an.  Luietia  or  LMCoiacw),  a celo* 
H h 
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bratcd  city  of  W,  Europe*  the  meiropolii  of 
France,  being  the  next  European  city  to  Lon- 
don in  magnitude  and  importance,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine,  of  which,  with  its  suburbs,  It  oc- 
cu|iies  the  largest  portion,  on  the  Seine,  about 
110  m.  (direct  disL>  from  its  mouth,  210  m. 
S.  S.  E.  Ivondon,  and  159  m.  S.  S.  W.  Brus- 
sels; lat,  (observatory)  48®  SC/  lV»  N..  long. 
2°  ^ 15*'  E.  Pop.,  in  1826  (exclusive  of 
troops  and  tctnporaiy  residents),  890,431,  and, 
in  1836,  909,126.  The  city  stands  in  a plain, 
surrounded  on  several  sides,  but  especially  N. 
and  N. K.,  by  considerable  eminences;  and  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  district  is  ao  pe- 
culiar that  the  French  geologists  have  called 
it  the  l*aris  basin,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
English  have  called  the  tertiary  formations 
r>enr  the  English  metropolis  the  Ix>ndon  basin. 
Here  are  found  alternate  strata,  abounding  with 
marine  and  freshwater  shells,  and  containing 
also  many  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
Gypsum  (known  in  England  as  piaster  of  Paris') 
is  found  in  large  ouantines;  and  S.  of  the  Seine 
is  quarried  good  builfiing-stone,  of  which,  in- 
deed, some  of  the  princip^  edifices  of  Paris  are 
formed : the  older  quarries,  all  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  have  been  converted  into  cata- 
combs, or  repositories  for  Uie  bones  of  the  dead, 
removed  from  the  public  graves  that  once 
abounded,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  health  of  the 
city. 

Paris,  like  lx>ndon,  is  situated  on  both  sides  a 
cTonsiderable  river,  which  runs  through  it  from 
S.  E.  to  N.W.,and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  largest  is  on  the  N.  side;  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  city  being,  however,  confined  to  , 
the  siWl  islands  within  the  channel  of  the  river.  | 
In  the  course  of  centuries  it  has  so  extended  itself,  j 
that  it  now  occupies  an  area  of  about  14  sq.  m,,  I 
including  the  CWnps  Elysees,  and  other  open 
spaces  M its  W.  extremity.  Many  of  the  best 
Btreeu  are  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  open 
spaces,  or  quays  along  its  banks,  present  an 
agreeable  feature  of  %^ich  London  is  almost 
>^olly  destitute.  A few  of  the  streets  more 
recently  built  are  wide,  and  lined  on  each  side 
with  trottoirs  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  streets 
are  narrower,  and  less  r^^lar,  than  those  of  the 
British  metropolis.  The  style  ofbuilding, however, 
in  the  best  streets,  is  probably  superior  to  that  of 
London.  The  houses  arc  very  high,  and  many 
of  them  comprise  7 stories,  including  the  fnound- 
Aoor;  for  there  are  no  mnk  tlortes*  All  the 
tenements  have  rich  heaw  cornices  one  story 
below  the  roof,  and  the  fronts  are  invariably  > 
coated  with  plaster,  and  repainted  from  time  to 
time.  The  town  has,  therefore,  in  its  better, 
parts,  a gayer  and  handsomer  appearance  than 
London ; but  internally,  the  houses  (which  are  ! 
of  great  extent,  inhabit  by  many  familiea,  and  , 
in  some  cases,  formed  round  internal  court-  l 
yards,  accessible  by  porte-cochcrcs,)  want  the 
many  comforts  and  convenicnccH  which  arc ' 
found  in  English  houses."  {Madaren's  Notesy 

?.  12.)  As  in  I.ondon,  the  fashionable  part  of 
Uris  is  at  its  W.  end,  while  the  districts  of  an 
(mposite  character  are  montly  in  the  £•  and  S. 
The  boulevanUy  a succession  of  open,  circular 
roads,  similar  to  the  **  Circular  Hoad"  which 
surrounds  Dublin,  encircle  the  more  densely 
peopled  portion  of  the  city,  'lliey  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications  built  in  the  reign  of 
l.xiuis  Xlll.,  are  from  60  to  70  rards  in  width, 
and,  being  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 
places  of  resort  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabs. 

The  city  was  originally  divided  into  4 quorten 
{<fwiTtiert\  but  as  It  increased,  new  nllotments 
bwame  necessary,  though  the  old  name  was  re- 


tained ; and  hence  wc  find  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 48  ^uartiers.  For  electoral  and  municipal 
purposes,  however.  Paris  is  divided  into  12  ar- 
rondissements,  each  comprising  4 quariiert,  and 
each  sending  1 nicm.  to  tne  Ch.  or  Dep. 

l*he  following  L-iblc  exhibits  the  pop.  belong- 
ing, in  1826  and  1836,  to  the  different  arrondis.se- 
ments  with  the  names  of  the  quartiers  comprised 
in  each,  the  order  of  succession  being  from  \V.  to 
E.  on  each  side  the  Seine. 


; AtTondtaw- 

Qmnm. 

ISM. 

IS3S. 

1 1.  K.  ffOtt 
1 ariw. 

[ 

1 I. 

I 

ih  OmI*.  <bi  ^ 
1 eSumm  Rlyt^n,  ^ U f 
J l'Urc>*«n4Sinc,aMTail-  C 
t-  «riM  . . .A 

d«  U 

1 fl'Antln,du  Ke.iilrM.tluC 
J KaiAh  Hmal,  dn  Fm-C 

71,101 

St.7M 

11. 

7S,SS9 

90, XM 

t-  bour«  Monunartr*  .3 

rQuenien  de  i 

111. 

] .Wonimartr*,  de  Si.  Kue.  1 
t U(  hr.  dn  Mail  • ' 

rUixntm  de  8l.  flonord,  ) 

M4S7 

47,O50 

IV. 

1 dr.  Xf*n-hd«,<t«  iMiew,  ( 
t dr  U IMnvw  da  Franc*  • ' 

S0,1t3 

CQuarilrr*  da 

1 •« 

J *el>e%  du  Kaubcnirw  Ht.  C 
J T'enh,  dn  Faub  Si.  Mar- i 

7S,SC9 

St434 

1 

^ tin,  <W  Manineganil 
rOnaniw*  dn  Trnanl*.  da* -a 

VI. 

3 Lnmbnrda,  d«  la  Porte  {. 

1 Ht.  Pani*.  de  fk.  Martin  f 

^ df«  ISamsa  .-T 

C Uttartleia  dak  Arrta,  de  See.  ^ 
3 Areye,  da  f 

i dn  Marcbd  8t.  C 

»,«S1 

M,10B 

^ VII. 

73,903 

6IM07 

^ Jean  . . . J 

rOuanim  dra  Oninr---. 

Vlll. 

> Tincu.de  Paadnrenn.dn  f 
J Faub.  M.  Antaanr,  dn  f 

79,375 

8«/»l  j 

1 

C MarOa  • .3 

rOuariim  de  la  Ch4.  de  » 

IX. 

1 i'Artenal,  de  I'ttJe  St.  } 
t LMk.tlel7idael.de.VUl*  J 

71,7’0  1 

Sfinut 

f Qaanlerr  dea  InTatldra,  de.. 

X. 

3 U Monnalr,  dc  St.  t 
/ Thamai  d‘d<|tiln,  dn  t 
1.  Faub.  Hf.Omnaln  *3 

f Unanlen  du  i.uamtbonrc. 

\ dn  Palau  dr  JuMire,  dec 
J 1‘R'rnlr  de  Juatlre,  dr  ia  f 

90.G23 

S9,I73 

XI. 

S5.7U 

M.767 

C OortKinne 

r OnartWea  de  l*Obtcc*atnhe 

Xll. 

3 de  Hi.  Jaeqaea,  dn  Jar-  1 

*7.m 

StJSl 

C Marral  .3 

ROtl.l.t!  IbOlMvs 

“ Paris,  however,"  observes  Mr.  II.  Lytlon 
Bulwer,  is  dirided  inu>  quarters  as  well  by  its 
manners  as  its  laws,  and  those  different  districts 
differ  as  widely  one  from  the  other  in  the  ideas, 
habits,  and  ap{>oarance  of  their  inhabs  a.s  in  the 
height  and  size  of  their  buildings,  or  the  width  and 
cleanlinessof  their  streets.  The  Chaus$6e  d'.4  min 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bourse,  and  the 
Palais  Royal  is  the  district  of  bankers,  stock- 
brokers,  generals  of  the  empire,  and  rich  trades- 
people ; and  it  is  the  quarter  fullest  of  life,  most 
animated,  most  rife  with  the  spirit  of  prugri'ss, 
change,  luxury,  and  elr^ance.  Here  are  oil  the 
new  buildings,  arcadefs  and  sho|is.  and  here  are 
given  the  richest  and  most  splendid  halls.  How 
different  is  the  quartier  St.  Uermain,  the  district 
of  the  long  and  silent  street,  of  the  meagre 
repa.st,  and  the  large,  wcll-trimmod  garden,  of 
the  great  court-yard,  of  the  broad  and  dark  stair- 
case, inhiibited  by  the  administrations  and  the 
old  nobility,  manifesting  do  signs  of  change,  no 
widening  of  streets,  no  piercing  of  anmdes  or 
passages : it  hardly  possesses  a restaurant  of 
note,  and  has  but  one  unfrequented  theatre. 
Furtiicr  K.,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Seine,  is 
the  qnariirr  of  the  students,  at  once  poor  and 
popular,  inhabited  by  those  eloquent  and  illus- 
trious professors  who  give  to  France  its  literary 
glorx*.  Then  there  is  the  Marais  the  retreat  of 
oid-f'ishioncd  judges  and  merchants,  where  the 
manners  have  been  changed  almost  as  little  as 
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the  houses  bj  the  philosophy  o7  the  18th  century: 
here  are  no  carri^cs,  no  eauipagos;  all  is  still 
and  silent;  you  arc  carried  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  eraiKl  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI II. 
Then  fterc  Is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
residence  of  those  immense  mosses  that  reigned 
under  llobcspierre,  and  which  Ponaporte,  after 
Waterloo,  refused  to  summon  to  his  auistance. 
And  behold  the  ancient  city  of  Paris  surrounded 
by  the  Seine,  and  filled  by  a vast  and  wretched 
population ; there,  proud  amidst  the  sordid  roofs 
around  the^  rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  that  temple  of  the  12th  century  which, 
in  spite  of  the  Madeleine,  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  ttie  19th ; there  is  the  Hotel* Dieu,  the  antique 
hospital  as  old  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
and  there  is  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  where  sat  the 
parliament  of  BrousscI,  remarkable  in  the  chro* 
nicle  of  De  UetsI”  (France,  SodaL  Lit,  and 
PoL  i.  44—47. ) 

Barriern,  Boulevards,  4’^'— Parts,  as  deflnad  by  the 
walls  erected  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  is  of  an  Irre* 
gular  oval  shape,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  W.  to  8.  B. 
being  4i  m.,  ;and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  BarrUtre 
de  la  VulcCte  northward  to  the  Barrie  d’Enfrr  south, 
ward  about  34  m.  In  these  walls  are  68  gates,  at  each  of 
which  is  a toli’house  for  the  collection  or  the  octrois,  or 
local  dues  on  goods  entering  the  city ; and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  walls  are  weirnlaniea  walks,  called  " the 
outer  boulevards,**  abounding  with  imingettes,  wine* 
shops.  Ac.,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
wine  drunk  here  not  being  subject  to  the  town  dues. 
Between  the  outer  and  the  inner  or  great  boulevards, 
already  noticed,  are  the  suburbs  or  faubourgs,  form, 
log  some  of  the  best  huIU  quarters  of  Paris. 

ueneral  Omditiou  qf  Streets,  Houses,  4c.>>The  streets 
In  the  Interior  of  Paris,  except  those  of  more  modem 
coastnicUon  la  the  fashionable  Quarters  K.W.  the  TnU 
leries,  have  been  formed  more  or  feu  on  the  model  of  the 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  constructed  before  the  general 
Introduction  of  carriages,  at  a time  when  the  absence 
of  police  and  the  ffequeocy  of  popular  tumults  rendered 
It  necessary  to  defend  the  streets  at  night  with  crou 
barriers  or  chains.  Much  attention,  however,  and  large 
auras  of  moocy  have  lately  been  devoted  to  the  Improve, 
ments  of  the  great  thoroughfares  ; trotioirs  of  basaltic 
stone  frinn  Auvergne  have  been  lakt  down  in  many  of 
the  streets ; and  more  recentlv  the  amhalte.pavement  has 
been  succeuAiUy  Introduced  in  the  ifiie  RJvoli  and  on  the 
Boulrvards.  Giu  has  been  provided  by  two  or  three 
chartered  companies ; and  the  quarters  of  the  Tullerles, 
Chaussfee  d*Antin,  and  Palais  Kqyal,  as  weU  as  the 
arcades  and  principal  shops  N.  of  the  Seine,  are  now 
brilliantly  Ilebted  with  gas.  But  in  the  streets  of  other 
quarters,  aod  even  In  the  best  streets  S.  of  the  river,  may 
still  be  teen  the  melancholy  olMampa,  or  reverbires, 
tumnded  by  a cord  acrou  the  street,  emitting  only 
•uAcfcnt  light  to  make  darkness  visible,  till  mloolght. 
when  all  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and  the  town  U 
plunged  in  obscurity,  rendered  more  annoying  and  dan- 
gerous from  the  Ineflciency  of  the  night  police.  (Jtfdcfa* 
ms’s  Kotei.  p.  23.)  With  respect  lo  cleanllneu.  Paris, 
though  gre^  Improved,  Is  still  very  fiir  from  what  It 
ibouTd  be.  Ine  sewers,  which  were  oagun  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  conturr.  were  at  first  wholly 
opeo.  running  through  the  middle  of  the  streets,  either 
directly  Into  the  Seine,  or  into  Its  tributaries,  the 
brook  MdoU-mooUnt  northward,  and  the  Bidvre  south, 
ward.  Id  some  of  the  closer  and  leu  wealthy  districts 
this  nttlsaooe  still  remains ; but  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
Paris  is  now  s«qppUed  with  subterraneous  druns,  archnd 
with  stone,  some  of  them  being  of  great  slie.  Drainage, 
however,  for  separate  bous4w  Is  still  (mt  from  being 
common  ; there  is  a general  want  of  water-closets ; aM 
domestic  filth  Is  In  many  cases  allowed  to  accumulate, 
greatly  to  the  Injury  nf  the  public  health,  and  In  spite  of 
police  regulations  not  strictly  enforced.  The  bouaes, 
also,  wbi»  are  always  five,  anti  often  seven,  stories  in 
height,  though  viiMoiu  eeUars,  consist,  as  in  Bdlnburgb, 
of  separate  stories ; and  sometimes  a single  story,  or  floor, 
la  divided  Into  dtfibrent  sets  of  apartments,  occupied  to 
dlffrrent  Individuals  or  faxallies,  the  acceu  to  tne  dif- 
ferent stories  being  from  a common  stalrcaM,  usually  very 
dirty,  and  often.  Indeed,  flitby  to  a degree  revolting  to 
an  Englishman  : and  u water  Is  seldom  Introduced  Into 
the  houses  by  pipes,  but  it  brought  by  porters  from  the 
public  fountuns  in  the  streets,  wo  need  not  he  surprised  at 
the  deficiency  of  cleanlinesa  The  more  modem  bouses, 
however,  are  providf^  with  better  means  for  Insuring 
this  advantage ; and  in  the  new  quarters  we  do  not  ob- 
serve that  melange  of  inmates,  from  the  prince  au 
premier  to  the  poor  Kmstress  au  tisihme,  that  dlstln- 


gnishei  the  hoiiica  of  Paris  from  those  of  most  other  capU 
tals  of  Europe.  The  broader  streets  have  ixteroally  a 
pleasing  appearance,  owingto  the  regularity  of  thehousM, 
the  great  number  of  windows  (for  wlilcb  there  U scarcely 
any  ux), and  the  general  use  of  balconies  and  '‘external 
shutters  called  persiennes,  formed  of  thin  bars  of  wo^, 
turning  on  hinges,  and  folding  back  on  the  walls  when 
not  In  use.**  (biaetaren,  p.  3B)  The  streets  S.  of  the 
Seine  are  gloomy  aod  monotonous : In  the  chief  ho^s 
of  the  nobiiltj  few  windows  free  the  street,  and  largo 
porte-eoebires  lead  to  an  inner  court  yard,  round  which 
the  building  is  arrangM. 

Prina'pM  Streett,  Pimees,  and  Parks.  ~ The  leading 
street  of  Paiis,  corresponding  with  the  Strand  or  Oxford 
Street  of  London,  Is  the  Aste  St.  Honors,  running  west- 
ward from  the  Hareht  des  Imisoeens,  and  forming,  with 
Us  continuation,  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honort,  a Une 
of  streets  very  nearly  2m.  In  length.  The  bouses  in 
this  faubourg  are  large  and  handsome,  brionging  chiefly 
to  the  higher  classes  ; but  those  In  the  part  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  city  consist  prindMlIy  of  shops  and  resi- 
dences of  persons  In  tram.  'The  Rue  St.  Honore  is 
connected  eastward  with  the  Asu*  St.  ifnloiftr,  lennl- 
Dating  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  which  is  the 
model  of  the  projected  Fontaine  de  rPUpkame.  These 
streets  entirely  intersect  the  capital  from  W,  N.W.  to 
E.S.B.,  and  the  continuous  line  measured  from  the 
BarrUre  du  Route  westward,  to  the  Barriere  du  TVdne 
eastward,  is  exactly  6m.  In  length.  From  K.  to  S.  runs 
another  and  almost  equally  important  avenue,  formed  N. 
of  the  Seine  by  the  Fauxbourg  and  Rue  St.  Martin, 
crossing  the  river  and  isle  of  Paris  by  two  bridges  (the 
Pont  Kotre  Dame  and  Petit  Pont),  the  part  S.  of  the  river 
consisting  of  the  A«c  and  Faubourg  Jaeeuci,  tcrml- 
Dating  in  the  Barribrr^d' Areeuil,  from  whlcn  to  the  N. 
rod  of  the  lii>e  at  the  Barriere  de  la  Vllette  Is  a distance 
of  31  m.  The  Rue  St  Denis  runs  pamilel  to  the  Rue 
St.  Hartin,  connecting  the  Pont- au- Change  with  the  K. 
Boulevards  at  the  Porte  St-  Denis ; and  more  westward, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  Awe  de  Ricke/ieu. 
Ruede  Castiglione.scEA  Astc  dc  fa  Pof>  connected  with  the 
Place  Vendome,  the  Rue  de  Lueembourg,  and  the  Rues 
Ropale  and  Troneket,  which  run  Into  toe  square  con- 
taining the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  These  again  are 
crossed  to  other  streets  running  from  W.  to  R.,  the 
prinrtpal  oelng  the  Rue  St-  Augustin,  which  connects 
the  Bourse  wltn  the  Boulevard  des  Capnebins  ; and  oppo- 
site to  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  is  the  Rue  de  A«»^, 
a noble  well-pared  street,  lined  on  Its  N.  side  by  govern- 
ment buildings  and  fine  hotels : It  Is  about  | m.  in  length ; 
and  lined  throughout  Its  whole  extent  with  coionn^es. 
The  chief  streets  S.  of  the  Seine  and  parallel  Co  Its  banks 
are  In  the  Faul>ourg  St.  Germafo,  comprising  the  Hue 
de  Grenelte.  a handsome  avenue  Ilued  with  several  large 
and  handsome  governrocnt-boikllngs,  the  Hue  St.  Domf- 
nique.  Rue  de  F UnirertUi,  and  Astc  de  Bourbon,  the  last 
running  close  to  and  In  a line  with  the  Quai  tCOrsap. 
Most  of  the  streett  at  the  E.  end  of  Paris  are  narrow 
and  Irregularlv  built : the  (luartier  Latin,  S.  of  the 
Seine,  comprises  several  collegiate  edifices ; but  the 
streets  are  confined  and  crook^.  in  fret,  little  better 
than  mere  lanes  and  allera  Indeed,  (be  only  handsome 
strents  of  Paris,  except  toe  Boulevards,  are  to  the  W.  of 
the  Palais  Royal  on  both  sides  the  river.  The  quarters  of 
the  Tullerles,  the  Place  Vendhroe,  and  the  Cbauasfie 
d'Antln,  are  the  most  fashionable  districts  N.  of  the 
Seine : but  the  houses,  or  kbtels.  of  the  noblesse 
are  chiefly  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Besides  the 
streets  just  mentioned.  Paris  has  about  seventy  squares, 
or  placts,  the  principal  of  which  are  — 1 . the  Ptaee 
de  la  Concorde,  an  opeo  space  W.  of  the  garden 
of  (he  Tuileries.  in  the  centre  of  which  Is  the  obelisk 
lately  brought  from  Luxor,  In  Egypt ; 3.  the  Place  Pen- 
d6me,  an  octagon  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hand- 
some buildings,  with  Corinthian  fronts,  and  having  in 
Its  centre  a noble  column,  formed  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Trgjan  at  Rome,  covered  with  bronze  castings, 
representing  Che  achievements  of  the  grand  army  in 
1806,  and  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Napoleon  ; 3. 
the  Place  des  Vietoires,  origlDally  formed  in  and 
having  in  Its  centre  an  rquestrlan  statue  of  Louia 
XIV.  on  a marble  pedestal,  with  bas-reliefs ; 4.  the 
Place  de  Grive,  where  public  executions  were  formerly 
carried  into  effret,  and  having  on  one  side  the  Hdtcl 
de  Fitie  i 6.  the  Parvis  Hotre  Dame,  in  front  of  the 
cathedriu  of  that  name,  and  having  on  its  S.  side  the 
iI6let-Dieu  ; aod  6.  the  Place  de  la  RasliUe,  In  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Bastille  de- 
stroyed Uth  July.  1789:  in  Its  centre  Is  tiie  Colonne  de 
JuiOet,a\KTge  Doric  column,  erected  In  commemoration 
of  the  revolution  of  1830,  lM(t.  In  height,  surmounted 
by  a colossal  figure  of  the  Genius  of  France.  Paris  has 
also  G6  fountaiot.  communicating  by  pipes  with  the  Seine 
aod  the  Canal  de  VOureq : some  of  them,  as  the  fountains 
of  St.  Sulpice,  9t.  Euitache,  Crenelle,  the  Ckaieau 
tf  Earn  In  the  Boulevard  de  Bondi,  aod  that  tn  the  Marche 
des  tonoceus,  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  architec- 
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tunl  brant  jr ; thoufli  thenirolf  ofwat«rfroin(h«mbeout 
only  ituulBcknt,  hut  of  bod  quiUltr.  In  cuiiiequetice  of 
(iie  grt‘4t  depth  tu  which  the  ccuaire  grtutifr  of  the 
VoHt  bokiti  noictratct,  there  ere  no  •ptinv*  in  the  city 
Iticir,  thntigo  aqnedurU  bring  pure  water  (Voin  adUtance : 
but  pipes,  leading  as  in  Limdon  to  each  house,  are  of 
Terr  modern  date,  arkd  only  partially  introduced. 

Kachisive  of  several  handsome  gales  and  barriers, 
rarti  has  four  spletKlld  irtumphal  arches ; those  of 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  In  the  N.  Boulerards,  erected 
In  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ; the  Are4e  Carrxmtet,  form, 
ing  the  priitrlpal  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  TuUeries, 
built  in  IH06  on  the  plau  of  that  of  Septhntus  Sevorus 
at  Rome,  being  60  fret  in  width,  by  45  feet  in  bright ; 
and.  the  .4rc  de  rF.toUe,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
df  .V(*w<f/y,  commenced  by  Napoleon  in  and  only 

recently  completed.  The  latter  Is  a most  magnificent 
mimument,  and  it.  Indeed,  by  tar  the  most  stupendous 
structure  of  the  kind  erer  erected,  either  in  ancient 
nr  modem  times.  It  consists  of  a tingle  arch  9G^  ft 
in  height,  4A  ft.  In  width,  and  73  ft.  in  depth,  and 
of  two  smaller  transrerse  arches;  the  whole  structure 
being  147  It.  In  length  by  73  It.  in  depth,  and  1634  It. 
in  height ! It  stands  quite  separate  from  any  otner 
building,  so  that  it  is  teen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  has 
numerous  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  drpMlngmost 
of  the  great  battles  j^ned  by  the  French  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  cllW4  of  this  prodigious  struc* 
tore  Is  graiA  in  the  extreme,  and  is  worthy  the  genius 
and  magnificence  of  Its  founder. 

Contiguous  to  the  Are  de  CEMU  is  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  an  enclosed  space  of  sixty-seren  acres,  laid 
out  by  the  celebrated  Le  N6tro  in  broad  walks  aiMl 
angular  beds,  aiwl  profuselv  ornamented  with  vases, 
statues,  ftc.  It  is  a farnurite  resort  of  the  Parisians, 
and  is  separated  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  from  the 
t'bamps  r.tysees.  an  open  space  about  1,000  vds.  in 
lenjtth  by  4'iQ  yds.  in  bre4Uth,  planted  by  Colbert  In  1970, 
with  pavilions  along  the  sides  provided  with  seats  and 
entertainmeot*.  These  parks,  for  so  they  may  be  called, 
constitute  with  the  Avenue  de  Seuittu  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Paris,  and,  like  It,  are  thronged  on  Sundays  and  festival 
days.  .S.  of  the  Seine  Is  the  Champ  de  htar$.  an  oblong 
spare  tiordered  by  a double  avenue  of  trees,  and  used  for 
reviewing  troops,  horse-racing,  Jrc.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Fele  de  ta  Ffairation,  I4tb  July.  1790.  as 
well  as  uf  the  Champ  de  Mai  during  the  100  davs. 
Races  are  held  in  It  in  May  and  September  : but  Fngluh 
sportsmen  describe  them  as  verr  inferior.  .Several  minor 
gardens  are  dis|H>rsed  in  the  aiffirent  fauxboiirgs ; be- 
shies  which,  near  the  R.  and  W.  suburbs  respt^vely, 
are  tbe  Part  det  Viacenmet,  about  ^ m.  In  length  by  > m. 
Li  breadth.  aa<l  the  fivit  de  BmUagne,  a Ikvourite  resort 
of  rarriage  company,  as  well  as  or  duelists  and  suicides. 
Duels,  however,  have  become  much  lest  frequent  sirree 
the  enacitnent  of  the  law  allowing  damages  to  the  family 
nf  the  deceased  party. 

Paiaees  and  Uoeeiiement  ihr/Zdhqys. '—Paris  eontaliu 
4 royal  palaces  : but  only  one  of  these,  that  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, is  InhaMt^  by  the  royal  family : the  Louvre  has 
not  been  the  residence  of  a French  monarch  since  tbe 
minuricy  uf  laMilt  X V.,  and  Is  now  formed  Into  a national 
and  picture  gallery;  the  Palais  Roval,  built  by 
Cardinal  Kicheliru,  and  the  favourite  abode  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  Adoc  of  Austria,  consists  prindpallv  of  shops, 
restaurateurs,  and  ettamineU,  crowded  at  all 
tiuies,  day  and  night,  by  almost  every  class  of  the  Pari- 
sUns : ar^  the  PalaJs  do  Luxembourg,  built  fur  Marie 
de  MedteU.  sridnw  of  IletiTj  IV.,  U now  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  erected  in  the  16th  century,  on  the  site  of  a 
manufactory  of  tiles  (fm/rs,  whence  its  name),  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XUI.  and  XIV. ; 
and  additions  have  since  been  made  to  It  by  Napoleon 
and  Louis  Philippe.  Its  architecture  Is  of  a somewhat 
mixed  character ; but  the  earlier  parts  mar  bs  taken  as  a 
go  at  sperim<-n  of  tbe  revived  liallan  style.  Winn  ex- 
tend from  the  main  building  on  the  side  towards  the 
l*laee  du  (*arrousel.  one  of  which,  on  the  M.  side,  con- 
nects it  with  the  museum  of  the  Louvr** ; and  on  tbe 
gxrdeti  side  are  arcades  extending  through  the  central  por> 
tion  of  the  building,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  hrad- 
some  pavillnns  formed  into  state  apartments,  remarkable 
for  their  lofty  windows,  flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  general  eflbct  is  extremely  grand,  espvriailyon  the 
g.irden  side  i but  its  grandeur  retulu  more  from  Its  greet 
length  and  the  variety  of  outline  it  presents,  (ban  from 
any  excellence  or  c«mgnitty  in  the  details.  The  state- 
rooms are  on  (he  first  floor,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  garden  front,  (he  principal  being  the  Salle  du  Con- 
»rii  i the  state  dinina-rtKMn,  known  as  tbe  Oalerie  de 
Itiane,  from  which  otner  rooms  lead  to  a vast  saloon  and 
state  ball-room  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  called  the 
Salle  det  Mar/ehauj,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  great 
marshals  of  France,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  Uneit 
rooms  uf  tbe  kind  In  Rurupe.  The  court  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  palace,  was  furmed  chiefly  by 


Napoleoo,  and  Ibnni  a wUe  tpara,  aepunrted  by  an  IrwQ 
ramng  from  the  Place  du  Carrouaei,  and  now  uaed  far 
tbe  inspection  and  review  of  the  troops  on  duty  In  dif» 
ferent  parts  of  Paris.  S.  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the 
long  gallery  of  tbe  Lauurt,  connecting  it  with  the  Tuil- 
eries. The  pictures  are  deposited  In  a splendid  range 
of  rooms  on  tW  first  floor,  facing  the  river,  above  | m.  in 
length  : but  nrariy  the  whole  int^or  of  the  palace,  which 
forms  a hollow  square,  is  appropriated  to  the  receptioa 
of  museums,  ftc..  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

A portion  of  the  basement  story,  however.  In  the  S. 
wing.  Is  divided  into  apartments  for  tbe  residence  of 
oOoers,  attendants,  ftc.  As  respects  its  external  ar- 
chitecture, the  l^ouvre,  is  unaoubtedty  one  of  the 
finest  regal  structures  in  Europe.  Its  R.  front,  facing 
the  Place  dm  Louvre,  conslstsuf  a magnificent  colonnade 
formed  by  2S  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  risinsabme 
the  basement  story,  and  surmounted  by  a beautiful  cor- 
nice and  Una  of  halustradra.  The  8.,  or  river  front, 
though  much  less  ornamented,  la  still  extremely  band- 
some,  being  faced  with  40  Corinthian  pilasters,  above 
which  rise  a balustrade  and  central  pediment ; the  N. 
and  W.  fronts  are  oulte  plain,  and  form  a striking  roo- 
trast  to  those  Just  oeecrlbed.  Tbe  internal  courtyard  of 
the  Louvre  is  a perfect  square,  each  side  being  4W  ft.  in 
length.  Tbe  iMlldlngs  surrounding  it  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Cornposlte  orders,  highly  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture. Tbe  Palais  Hopal^  which  stands  to  tbe  N.  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  just  noticed,  has  towards  tbe  Rue  St. 
Honor6  a front  with  S wings,  united  by  a screen  which 
encloses  a court-yard  somewhat  resembling  the  Horse 
Guards  or  Admiralty  of  London,  not  inelegant,  though 
of  a very  Impure  style.  Round  the  oblong  spnee,  at  the 
hack  of  the  palace,  the  father  of  the  present  king  of 
France  erected  large  houses  and  handsome  colonnades, 
occupied  by  Jewellers,  tailors,  marchandt-de-mode,  shoe- 
makers. printsellers,  restaurants  (the  principal  of  which 
are  V4ry,  Vffour,  and  tbe  frires  Provencaux).  keepers 
of  eafis^  estaminets,  or  smoking-rooms,  ftc.  The  gar- 
dens are  tastefully  laid  out,  (he  whole  bring  '*  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  gas : and  hence  the  Palais 
Royal  is  the  perpetual  rendesvous  of  the  idle  and 
cur^us,  as  well  as  of  the  little  rrmtiert  of  tbe  capital. 
The  Palais  du  l.utemhourff  where,  during  the  Re- 
public. tbe  Directory  held  Us  sUtings,  and  which, 
since  the  re-establithment  of  the  monarchy,  has  been 
used  by  the  Chamher  of  Peers,  is  a stately  ealflee,  facing 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  with  t winn,  connected  by  a 
screen  and  gateway ; being  remarkawe  for  strength  and 
solidity,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  pro^rtions. 
The  Interior  comprises  several  handsome  apsJtmenis, 
the  most  interesting  being  the  Salle  des  Staners,  a semi- 
circular chamber  of  no  great  size,  round  which  are  ar- 
ranged chairs  foe  the  peers,  while  ttie  flat  side  is  occupied 
by  the  president’s  seat,  and  tables  foe  clerks,  ftc- ; this 
room,  however,  is  much  loo  small  for  its  present  pur- 
pose, and  a larger  and  more  commodious  building  is 
DOW  being  erected.  Tbe  gallery  of  (he  Luxembourg, 
which  once  boasted  of  a fine  colleciton  of  old  pic- 
tures, since  removed  to  the  lomrre,  is  now  appro- 
priate to  tbe  reception  of  works  by  living  French 
artists ; tbe  gem  oi  the  modem  gallery  bring  **  the 
bathing  nym^,’’  by  Julien.  The  gardens  behind  the 
palace.  laU  out  In  the  old  French  style,  have  a sheet 
of  vater  In  the  centre.  Aroonc  the  huildliirs  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  government  andlegislature,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  tbe  Palais  Bourbon,  erected  chiefly  by  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  between  I73S  and  1769 : it  was  occu- 
pied during  the  revolution  by  the  Couual  qf  Five  Hun- 
dred; but  at  (he  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was 
restored  to  tbe  Condi  family,  with  a proviso  for  ttic  ac- 
commodation of  tbe  deputies  In  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing previously  occupicdby  the  Council.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  purchased  from  the  family  In  1 639 ; and 
a treaty  has  lately  been  completed  for  ceding  the  entire 
propertr  of  the  f^tals  Bourbon  for  the  use  of  the  lemsla- 
ture.  The  Corinthian  portko  fronting  the  Pont  i.ouis 
XVI.,  the  pediment  of  which  has  lately  been  rum. 
pletcd  and  exposed  to  public  view.  Is  of  floe  proportions  ; 
out,  when  compared  with  the  building  to  which  it  is  the 
entrance,  it  is  much  too  large,  and  leads  to  no  apart- 
ments of  any  great  size,  except  the  chamber  itself,  a 
semiciiTular  room  ornamented  with  90  Ionic  cotumns  of 
white  marble,  having  gilt  capitals.  The  president’s 
chair  and  the  tribune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  tbo 
semicircle,  round  which  rise  successively  the  scats  and 
desks  of  the  459  deputies,  to  the  height  w the  basement 
supporting  the  columns.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
pictures  and  statues ; and  a tpsrious  double  gallsry, 
capable  of  aevommo^ing  700  persons,  runs  round  the 
semicircular  part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  wi(h  tribunes 
for  the  royal  family,  corps  diplomatique,  Ac.,  and  seats 
for  the  public.  The  place  of  each  deputy  is  marked  at 
the  befrinning,  and  retained  to  the  end  of  each  session  $ 
but  whm  a member  addreases  the  assembly,  he  does  not, 
as  in  the  British  H.  of  C..  speak  from  nls  place,  but 
Mcends  (be  tribune  near  the  president’s  chw.  Tho 
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•ttttefi  are  b<4d  chleiv  bjrdayllfht.  The  llbranr  of  tbe 
DecNtUee.  a long  and  oamUome  gallerf.  contaioi  about 
44,000  roU..  chlrflf  reports  and  law-books,  both  French 
axKl  English,  hicludtng  ^so  a few  rare  MSS. 

Sorae  of  the  gorernmeot  oAces  are  extremeljr  hand- 
some edlicBS,  especially  the  H6Ut  det  Ftnanct$,  an  insu- 
lated structure  of  vast  slse  in  tbe  Rue  Klroll ; and  the 
H6ut  dm  fimoi  d^Or$mv,  a noble  stone  building,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Famese  palace  at  Ronrw,  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  roaOTlficent  in  Paris,  comprislug  about 
flOO  rooms,  allotted  Into  oflkes  for  tbe  Council  of  State, 
the  Cour  dea  Comptes,  and  for  the  departments  of 
the  Interior  and  PuWlc  Instruction.  Tlie  Hdiri  drs 
Affkitet  Kiram§^t,  In  the  Rue  des  Capucioes,  is  a 
building  of  coosideraMe  extent,  but  with  few  preten- 
sions to  architectural  elegance.  Tbe  UOtH  de$  Mon- 
nasft,  or  Mint,  8.  of  the  Seine,  a little  W.  tbe  Pout 
Neuf.  built  In  1771,  baa  1 fronts,  the  principal  of  which 
facing  tbe  virer,  has  a length  of  SOO,  with  a bHght  of 
7ci  (t.  All  the  operations  of  coining  are  carried  on  within 
this  buUding  ; uid  it  Is  the  place  or  assay  for  all  gold  and 
silver  articles  made  in  Pans.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
la  a superb  eoliecCioo  of  medals  and  easts  nclonglog 
to  all  mras  of  French  history.  Among  other  bulldjogs 
nearly  or  more  remotely  connected  with  the  goreniroent 
of  Pans  are  tbe  following  : 1 . 77te  H6tfi  de  in  the 
Placf  of  tbe  same  name,  commenced  In  1549.  tiut  out 
completed  till  lOU,  having  a singularly  uncouth  front, 
with  t tide  pavilions,  higher  Uum  the  rest  of  the  edifice, 
and  S gates  lending  to  a oundrangle.  In  which  1s  a 
broDSe  statue  of  Louis  XlV.  It  comprises  some  fine 
apartmeiits.  particularly  tbe  Grmsrf  ScUc,  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  Lafayette,  In  1830,  Introduced  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  populace  as  the  best  of  Republicans  I Its 
snuenor  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  S.  The 
Paiaia  dr  Jtatfer,  in  the  Isle  du  PalaU,  an  edifice  in  a 
mixed  style,  erected  between  the  14th  and  iKth  centu- 
ries, on  tbe  site  of  a still  more  ancient  structure  : in 
the  interior  a central  staircase  lends  to  a grand  saloon, 
called  the  //oifr  dry  Pna  Pardtu,  which  comprises 
apartments  for  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Cour 
iloyalc.  and  Cour  (TAssiM.  3.  The  Hdtfi  d€  la  Li- 
glow  ^Homnemr,  on  the  Qua!  d’Orsay.  Paris  has  8 
prisons,  among  which  those  of  St.  Pflagte  and  SL  La- 
xare  are  tbe  most  extensive  and  best  managed.  The 

r>rlton  for  Juvenile  offenders  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette, 
I built  on  tbe  panopticon  principle.  The  Cencirrgrrir 
and  Abbomf  are  small,  and  very  inefficiently  regulated, 
the  latter  being  now  exclusively  employed  for  tho  deten- 
tion of  roilltan  offenders. 

RcUgiuma  Edfflcta. — sacred  buildings  of  Paris, 
like  those  devoted  to  secular  purposes,  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  styles  { but  from  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
downwards,  the  Grecian  has  prvvailetL  The  first  place, 
however,  both  as  respects  antiquity  and  grandeur,  roust  be 
ceded  to  the  Cotkrdmie  de  .Vo/re  J>nme,  erected  between 
1010  and  1407  : it  U a cruciform  structure,  with  an  octa- 
gonal B.end,axxl  double  aisles  surrounding  the  choir  and 
nave : a third  able  also  being  occupied  by  a series  of  7 ex- 
ternal chapels.  At  tbe  W.  end  are  two  tufty  towers,  evi- 
dently  Intended  to  have  been  the  bases  for  steeples  ; but 
the  tower  usiially  seen  at  tbe  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  was  destroyed  during  tbe  revolution. 
Tbe  length  of  the  church  extemalTy  U 448  ft.,  the 
breadth  1C8  ft.,  and  the  length  of  transepts  35S  ft. : 
the  towers  are  835  ft  high.  The  exterior,  though  not 
withmit  beauty,  is  heavy,  owing  to  the  absence  of  steeples, 

JHnnacles.  Ac.,  which  ^ve  a light  appearance  to  tbe  ma- 
ority  of  Gothic  buildings.  Tbe  W.  front,  however,  with 
Its  3 large  gates  and  circular  window,  and  tbe  noble  gate- 
way on  the  W.  side  of  the  church,  are  highly  worthy  of 
admiration.  Tbe  inside  of  tbe  church  has  a very  splendid 
and  Imposing  appearance,  owing  to  its  numerous  abiet 
and  chapels;  but  the  unlformitr  of  efihet  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  tbe  embellishments  of  the  choir, 
which,  though  In  themselves  beautiful,  are  wfacdly  un- 
siiitcd  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  church  of 
8t.  Germain  det  Prds.  built  about  30  years  after  Notre 
Dame,  Is  cruciform,  with  a circular  B.  end.  A con- 
siderable portloo  of  the  old  building  has  gone  to  do- 
cay  ; and,  out  of  three  towers,  only  one  renmns  ; but  tbe 
Interior  contains  some  good  mooem  decorations,  valu- 
able nlctares,  old  monuments,  Ac.  There  are  6 other 
ehurches,  either  wholly  or  to  part  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
the  most  Interesting  U the  church  of  8t.  Germain  VAma- 
errou,  not  only  fr^  Its  structure,  but  Hs  nssociatlMis 
with  the  Ices  peaceful  periods  of  tbe  hbtonr  of  Parts, 
especially  thoM  of  the  massacre  of  8t.  BartbAlcmi. 
Among  the  more  modem  churches  in  the  Grednn 
style,  Che  largest  and  roost  splendid  is  that  of  St.  Gene- 
vi^e.  now  c^led  tbe  Pantkkm,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
university.  It  was  commenced  to  1764  by  Louis  XV. 
The  portico  U composed  of  83  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
60  ft.  In  hefgiit,  supporting  a triangular  pediment  180  ft. 
broed  bj  >4  ft.  In  height,  in  which  is  a seutptured  compo- 
fition.  by  David,  repre^ring  the  genius  of  Franco  (a 
colossal  flguro  14  ft.  nlgh)>  aomuDdod  by  the  grott  tami 


of  tba  natloQ : on  tbe  fries#  beneath  U losorfbed  in  gold 
letters  — 

**Aux  aniNDs  noMuas,  la  rArnit  ucoMnoiisAirTa." 
The  plan  of  the  church  Is  a Greek  or  equilateral  cross, 
tbe  exterior  having  no  windows,  and  being  ornamented 
only  by  a frlcse  and  cornice.  In  the  interior  a gallery 
ana  colonnade  line  tbe  nave  and  transepts  on  both  sides, 
forming  so  many  smaller  naves  and  aisles.  Semicircular 
windows  rise  above  tbe  coltmttades,  throwing  a strong 
light  into  all  parts  of  the  building  : and  from  the  ceulre 
of  the  cross  rises  a dome  ft.  in  height,  the  lower  part 
of  which  Is  encircled  by  a Cnrinthian  peristyle  of  38  co- 
lumns, each  36  ft.  high.  The  inside  Is  now  perfectly 
empty,  without  any  embellishments,  except  its  architec- 
tural decorations;  but  it  Is  intctided  that  it  shall  hie  en- 
riched with  statues  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Lj^range,  and 
other  illustrious  IndlvkluaU,  whose  remains  havebwndw- 
posited  in  the  spacious  vaults  beneath  the  pavement. 
The  total  length  of  the  Pantheon,  Including  the  por- 
tico. is  358  ft. ; interior  length  from  E.  to  w.  395  ft. ; 
length  of  tnmiept  365  ft. ; uniform  breedtb  104  ft.  On 
the  whole,  this  church  Is  a work  of  great  merit : the 
general  proportions  are  g<^,  and  there  Is  much  grace 
and  elegance  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  grandeur  and 
simplicity  In  the  design ; but  it  Is  by  no  means  en- 
tltltd,  either  from  size  or  composition,  to  be  compared 
with  St.  Paul's.  Among  the  ether  churclics,  the  must 
deservedly  celebrated  is  the  Madeleine,  at  tbe  N.end 
of  the  Rive  Royale,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  hut  larger,  l^ing  38H  ft.  In  length,  and  138  in 
breadth,  while  Its  archetype  is<mly83h  by  lOu  ft.  It  Is 
altogether  a very  noble  structure,  and  Is  remarkaMe 
fur  purity  and  elegance  of  design.  Paris  has.  In  all, 
twelve  parish  churches.*  corresponding  with  the  ar- 
rondissements,  and  89  district  churches,  besides  six 
others  unattached,  and  several  belonging  to  hospitals, 
convents.  Ac. ; but  none  of  these,  except  that  attached 
to  the  Hdpiiai  det  Jnvattdet  (for  which  see  HotpitaU), 
requires  any  particular  description.  There  are  uso  se- 
veral places  of  worship  for  dissenters  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ; 8 oi  which  belong  to  the  French  Lu- 
therans, 8 to  Calvinists,  and  5 to  InJcpendeuU : besides 
which,  there  are  3 English  churches  and  5 coapels,  8 
American  chapels,  8 Jews'  synagogues,  and  a Greek 
church  ; but  uone  of  them  hare  any  claims  to  architec- 
tural bMUty  except  the  church  of  the  Visitation,  in  the 
Hue  St.  Antoine,  and  the  Gothic  church  belonging  to 
the  British  embiusy,  iu  the  Hue  d'Aguesscau.  The 
Roman  catholic  clergy  of  Paris  comprise  an  archbishop, 
13  vicars-general,  3 metropolitan  ana  4 diocesan  officials, 
16  canons  of  K6tre  Dame,  34  honorary  canons,  withcur6s 
and  vicars  to  the  different  churches.*  Tbe  Protestant 
clergy  comprise  3 Lutheran  and  5 CalvInUt  pastors.  4 
French  Independent  ministers,  an  English  bishop,  >5  Rn- 
liih  episcu^  clergymen,  and  several  ministers  uf  other 
cnotniniitions.  Paris  still  comprises  several  convents 
for  females ; but  those  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  tne  old  nunneries;  and 
are  now  little  more  than  religious  boarding  schools 
for  young  ladles,  or  lodging  houses  for  the  numerous 
ueurtde  ckariU,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  nursing 
of  the  lick  In  the  hospitals.  Ac.  There  are,  also,  14  so- 
cieties, some  of  whkh  are  liberally  supi^ted,  for  tho 
promotion  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  of 
religious  education. 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  tbe  most  intelligent  tr^ 
Tellers,  It  would  seem,  whatever  may  be  the  other  wants 
of  tbe  French  capital,  that  an  increase  of  church  accum- 
roodatioD  is  not  one  of  them.  “ Had  I not  looked  into  thfi 
idnvanack,  I should  never  have  found  out  which  day  was 
Sunday.  The  chorches  are  open  every  day.  and  of  course 
afford  no  criterion.  Tbe  shops  are  too ; carts  and 
carriages  are  plying  on  tbe  streets,  ana  placards  Invite  you 
to  vaudevilles  at  theatres  aoct  ballets  at  tbe  opera. 
Your  first  Impression  Is  that  Sunday  has  been  blotted  out 
of  tbe  French  calendar.  On  closer  inspection,  you  dis- 
cover  there  Is  a dlflkrence  between  this  day  and  too  other 
days  In  the  week,  though  I am  sorry  to  say  it  Is  a small 
one.  In  making  a circuit  about  IS  o'clock  through  the 
Palais  Ro]^.  the  Rue  Vivienne,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Rue  de  laPaix,  and  Rue  Rivoli,  I found  about  1 shop  lo 
30  shut  or  half  shut.  At  4 o'clock,  on  a sitorter  tuur, 
I found  about  half  of  them  shut,  and  at  6 o'clock,  3-4ths. 
The  thoroughfare  of  carrlams  is  perhaps  also  rather  less, 
and  that  ofloaded  carts  demedly  so.  Some  of  tbe  work- 
ingclasses,  I understand,  rest  on  Sunday,  going  toebureh 
perhw  in  the  morninf.  and  lo  the  evening  to  a tlicatro 
with  tnelr  wives,  or  to  acbeap  caff,  and  playing  at  domJnot. 

**  Suoday-week  I went  to  the  once  celebrated  Caff 
de  Mille  Coloones,  (now  sunk  to  tbe  character  of  an 
estamineit  or  tmoklng-bouse.)  to  get  a cup  of  coffee. 
It  was  about  seven  ; 1 fbund  two  or  three  parties  playing 
at  billiards,  and  a score  of  little  groups,  of  two,  or  Uirce. 

• The  fwrA  In  France  are  the  laeaiahenii  of  Hrlngi,  the  vtatJrM 
helag  the  merel;  Mlaated  aarvanlB  eT  the  cu*4i ; In  the  wme  en 
the  nl|)c«diarv  rnrata*  of  Kaglaad  taw  the  daMadaotsef  tbeiessam 
and  vtmia,  thmgh  iwataciad  ev  the  btihop. 
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or  fix  lodlrUiultt  butj  with  domtuot.  Two  of  tb« 
partiet  o«v  me  rooiitted  each  of  a man.  with  hie  wife 
and  daughter.  The  greater  proportlun,  houerrr,  of  the 
working  cianer.  plr  their  latxnira  on  Sundar  till  dltmer* 
time,  then  reat  in  the  afternoon  ; and  that  they  map  not 
want  their  holydar,  m beyond  the  barriera,  where  wlnu 
la  cheap,  and  iMoa  the  Monday  in  drinking  and  dancing. 


for  orphana  and  fotimBhya.  There  are  also  oumorotM 
iMw/aow  de  «Mate  in  and  about  Parto,  which  reeviro 
patienta  at  certain  daed  acalea  of  payment,  and  mav 
tberrfore  be  called  lioapitala  for  the  middle  claaaea  A 
great  number  of  minor  inaUtutiona  for  the  relief  of  the 
akk  and  poor  are  aupported  br  private  aubacrlptlon. 

Of  alt  the  eatabliahmeiita.  however,  In  the  rrench  c 


The  over-ri^d  obawvance  or  the  ^n^y  In  Scotland,  pita!  devoted  to  the  aupport  of  the  aged  and  Infirm,  by 


which  aomeUroea  diaguata  young  minda  with  rcUgirm  al 
together,  la  a light  eTil,  when  compared  with  thia.” 

( ^nclarm' $ SoUt,  p.  17.) 

V^mrterit4 Tiie  Paidaiani  formerly  interred  their 

dead,  like  the  ancient  Komana,  along  the  aldca  of  the 
roadt  leading  out  of  the  city ; but,  as  the  pop.  Increased, 
and  its  bnunuriea  were  extended,  these  grave-yards  be- 
came Included  within  ita  precincts,  and  were  at  length 
almost  iu  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  were,  however, 
both  few  and  small ; to  that  the  Inhaba.  were  compelled 
to  hare  recoorae  to  other  modes  of  interment ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, Urge  trenciiea  (timilar  to  those  opened  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  to  London)  were  dug  for  the 
reception  of  corpaea  thrown  In  till  the  botes  were  OUed, 
when  they  were  covered  over,  and  others  opened  close  to 
tlicm.  This  diagustiog  method  of  burying  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  neighbourhood  of  these  cemeteries  extremelr 
imliealthy ; aM  at  length  the  Mvemment  luued  a prohi- 
bition against  alt  funerals  within  the  town,  and  ordered 
the  formation  of  spadoua  cemeteries  at  a mile  distance 
from  the  city.walls,  at  the  tame  time  ordering  that  the 
bones  in  the  edd  grave-yards  should  be  deposited  in  the 
subterraneous  o^rlea  or  catacombs  nnder  the  Quartier 
St.  (rermain.  Paris  has  now  5 Urge  and  well-laid  out 
remeterlee,  similar  In  many  respects  to  those  which  have 
since  been  formed  on  the  aamesnodcl  near  London,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  other  large  towns  of  England.  The 
VOre-la-l'haiae,  outside  the  E.  barrier.  Is  the  flnest  of 
the  Parisian  cemctcrlra ; and  its  advantageous  situation 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  the  number,  aa  well  as  beauty,  of  Its 
monuments,  and  the  celebrity  of  many  of  those  wboee 
remains  have  been  brought  thither,  muo  It  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  sights  In  the  French  metropolis.  The 
Catacombs  are  verr  extensive,  running  under  about  Id 
part  of  Paris  S.  of  toe  Seine : they  are  arranged  into  gal- 
leries lined  with  piles  of  bones,  and  the  entrance  is  near 
the  Barritre  de  I'Eofer  ; but,  bring  deemed  unsafe,  thev 
are  no  longer  shown  to  tisiters.  {.Ihtlaure,  lx.  2ll'~240.)  , 

Hotoitau  ami  Acnceo/cn/  Imtii/u/tomf.  — Hospitals  for  ' 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  Aomccs  for  the  aged,  Infirm,  or 
foundlings,  existed  in  Paris  from  a very  early  period  ; but 
being  exclusively  under  the  Erection  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
objects  of  the  founders  were  grossly  perverted,  and  the 
revenues  of  these  establishments  applied  to  improper 
uses.  No  improvement  took  place  till  the  revolution ; 
when,  by  a decree  of  convention  In  17D3.  the  two  old  and 
only  remaining  hospitals  were  ordered  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  the  Inmates  of  their  crowded  and  unhealthy 


far  the  most  Important,  both  on  account  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  buildings  and  Lhe  benefits  which  it  confers  on  Its 
inmates.  Is  the  i/dtrf  ImpaMfs.  Intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  offleers  and  soldiers,  or  those  who  have 
been  in  active  service  upwards  of  30  years.  The  edifice, 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  an  avenue  leading  over  the  Pont 
det  Invalides  from  the  Champa  Kiysees,  and  begun  In  K>7A, 
is  a conspicuous  object  from  a dlkauce  on  account  of  its 
gilded  dome,  lantern,  and  spire  rising  toa  height  of  323  fl. 
above  the  fltw.  It  Is  composed  of  5 courts  or  ecrual  form 
and  slse,  lurTOUiKled  by  buildings  5 stories  In  bolght,  and 
covers  a space  of  nearly  7 acres  ; and  is,  on  the  wb<^,  a 
very  heavy  building,  without  any  exterior  beauty.  The 
church  of  the  establishment  is  indebted  for  its  noble  ap- 

Eearanoe  principally  to  its  magnificent  dome  support^ 
y 20  pairs  of  CooipCMite  pUws.  Besides  about  170 
isensloned  oScors,  there  are  about  3,000  sub-o4Bcers  and 
privates,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed,  askl  re- 
ceive a monthly  stipend  vairing  according  to  rank,  'llie 
dormitories  contaio  each  from  fiO  to  SO  beds ; besides 
which  there  are  large  infirmaries  for  the  sick.  Alt,  ex- 
cept field-otRcers.  mess  at  public  tables,  and  all  wesir  the 
same  uniform.  Tbeir  only  duty  Is  to  mount  guard  within 
the  precincts  of  tbs  hotel ; and,  when  the  king  comes 
within  Us  walls,  they  have  the  exclusive  privlle»  of 
guarding  bis  person.  On  tbe  whole,  the  I16tcl  des  liiv»> 
hdes.  though  by  no  means  so  beautiful  a baUding  as 
Greenwich  Hospital,  near  London,  Is  entitled  to  rank 
with  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  national  InstituHons  of 
Europe.  And  It  is  now  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
notice  from  its  ctmtainlng  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  perhaps  the  greatest  geuermi,  and  perhaps, 
also,  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times. 

CmmfrcM  £tUiS/$simeHU.  — Paris,  till  IP26.  though 
abounding  with  fine  public  edifices,  had  no  structure  spe- 
cially devoted  to  tbe  transacting  ufcomnirrcUl  business, 
The  merchants  previously  met  in  the  H6(et  Blasarin. 
and  afterwards  in  the  Palais  Itoyal ; but  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  they  were  lubjcct  led,  lu  180k,  to  the 
formation  of  a plan  for  conitructiog  an  exchange  suf- 
ficiently Urge  for  the  multifarious  business  of  so  great 
a capital.  The  form  of  the  A/sirsc,  which  standi  in  a 
spacious  square  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Hue  St.  Augustin,  la 
a parallelogram,  212  ft.  in  lenjrih  by  126  ft.  in  width, 
surrounded  by  a peristyle  of  06  CorinlhUn  columns. 
Tbe  Snffr  dc  u Jiottru,  or  great  ball,  on  tbe  groutxi-fionr 


of  the  building,  1IG  ft.  in  length  by 
is  surrounded  by  arcades  of  Done 


76  ft.  In  breadth, 
architecture.  A 


wards  to  the  convents  and  other  houses  that  had  become  1 ^and  staircase  leads  to  a spacious  gallei^  supported  by 
national  property.  An  administration,  consisting  of  a I Doric  columns,  and  to  the  hall  of  the  Tribunal  of  Corn- 
general  council  andadmimatratlvecommittce,  was  formed  | rocrce.  Corrkiors  run  round  both  the  upper  and  lower 
In  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  | hall,  communicating  with  various  rooms  devoted  to  coin- 
public  charities  of  Paris  : taxes  on  placet  of  amusement  i merrlal  purpotet : and  on  the  whole  the  arrangements 
and  graves  In  the  cemeteries  were  applied  to  defray  the  I are  of  the  must  complete  description.  Tlie  b^rs  for 

necessary  expenses  ; and  from  that  tinoc  to  tbe  present  ' ~ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ - 

these  institutions  have  progressively  Increased  both  in 
number  and  utility ; so  that  at  present  there  are  13  hos- 
pitals and  21  Aoipfors,  having  altogether  about  20,000 
Dcdi.  and  supportM  In  1837  by  a revenue  of  18.61^,330  fr., 
or  747,862/.  sterllnx,  chiefly  arising  from  portions  ofllio 
oc/rot  dues,  contributions  from  the  theatres,  dues  from 
the  3fcm/-dr.  Pt/i/.  Interest  of  funded  property,  Ac.  The 
lUiri.Didu  is  entitled  to  the  first  notke,  on  account  of  Its 
antiquity  ; for  It  is  known  to  have  existed  In  tbe  middle 
of  the  Ish  century,  and  even  at  that  early  period  to  hare 
hod  some  valuable  endowments.  It  was  enlarged  between 
the  reljms  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVI. ; and  since  the 
revoliitloo  tbe  buildings  have  been  so  much  improved, 
that  at  present  the  H6tel  Dieu,  with  its  subordinate  esta- 
blishment in  the  Hmt  dr  Fo«6o«rg  St.  Amioine,  ftir- 
nlshes  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1,000  In-patients. 

In  1837,  26,412  patients  were  admitted  into  this  establish- 
ment, the  average  mortality  brios  1 in  8'6.  It  Is  In  every 
resperi  extreroriy  well  appointed,  and  has  among  its 
dlcal  offleers  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  sorgeont 
of  Paris : indeed,  the  HOtel-Dieu  may  be  cooslaered 
as  the  great  normal  hospital  of  France.  The  hospitals 
next  in  Importance  are  those  of  La  Pitif,  La  Ckarit/, 

8t.  ^isloffsc,  dt»  Et^ana  Matadrt.  and  drt 

lUrirua the  whole  number  of  these  eslabllshments  under 
the  dvil  administration  amounting  tol6,cxclutlve  of  8 mi- 
litary hospitals,  regulated  by  the  minister  of  war.  These 
hospitals,  however,  are.  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
situated  In  close  neighbourhoods,  and,  from  tbe  antlquHy 
of  the  buildings,  ill  planned;  but  the  interior  management 
ts  extremely  good,  and  may  bear  a comparison  with  that 
of  the  first  London  hospitals.  Among  the  konteet,  the 
principal  are  the  BMtrr,  for  ioflrm  old  men,  the  Satipd^ 


transactine  hOitncss  are  from  1 to  6;  but  tbe  galleries 
and  corriJors  are  open  fVom  9 till  6.  The  Bmseac  de 
France,  erected  by  Mansard  tn  1720,  possesses  little  ar- 
chitectural beauty.  The  present  establUhment  was 
founded  In  IMS,  uid  recelvea  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
40  years  oflssutn|  notes  payable  to  bearer.  Its  caphol 
consists  of  90,000.000  francs  in  shares  of  1.000  francs  eoeb. 
The  notes  Issued  are  for  1,000  and  600  francs.  The  cus- 
tomary rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  averages  4 |)ur  cent:  the  bank,  however,  dis- 
counts no  bills  Otat  have  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
It  opens,  also,  complea  eouramta  with  all  requiring  them, 
and  charges  no  commission.  Its  only  retnuneraUon  for 
such  transactions  arising  out  of  the  use  of  money  placed 
In  Its  hands.  Tbe  government  of  the  bank  is  vntra  iu  a 
council  of  20  elects  by  the  200  largest  proprietors  ; tha 
goveruor  and  deputy-governor  are  appointeu  by  tbe  king. 
Tbe  institution  Is  flourishing,  and  enjoys  unlimit^ 
credit  TTie  public  estabUihmmts  ctmneried  with  whole- 
sale trade  are  called  haUet,  the  principal  of  which  b ibw 
HaUe  an  Bit,  or  corn-market,  a dmuar  buihUnc,  com- 

SU'ted  in  17CT.  The  IlaUe  oum  Vint,  on  the  wial  St. 

leroard,  S.  of  tbe  Seine,  near  the  Jardtn  du  Rm,  Is  aa 
immense  inclosure,  havit^  an  area  of  81,100  sq.  yards, 
walled  on  three  sides  and  Iraccd  towards  t^  quay  ^ an 
Iron  railing  about  8.V)  yards  in  length.  This  great  market 
Is  divided  Into  streets  called  after  the  principal  Freaefi 
wines  : there  arc  7 in  plies  oTbolldlngs.  four  la  froot  and 
three  behind,  one  of  which  is  fire<i>roof.  and  used  eolely 
as  a store-house  for  spirits.  The  wareboupM  and  vaulta 
will  contain  400,000  casks.  Wines  eiiterfait  thb  are 
not  charged  with  the  octroi  till  taken  oQtftir  consump- 
tion ; but  they  nay  one  franc  per  cask  for  warehouse  room. 
Ac.  The  half  is  oi»en  from  lut  to  six  tn  summer,  and  from 
trtere,  for  aged  women,  2 koapiett  det  inemroUet,  and  1 , seven  to  five  lu  winter ; and  the  countlng-bousa  of  some 
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of  lb*  prlnctp*!  wine  merclianU  are  wHhln  the  premise*. 
The  quantilT  of  wine  taken  out  of  the  hall  In  |h36 
amounted  to  ^12.402  hectolitres,  and  of  spirits  to  36,910 
hecta  ' The  other  wholesale  markets  are  the  I!aU^  atu 
Vrmpi  and  the  ll*tUf  au  Cmir.  the  Hali^  atu  t'eaux,  near 
the  Qu.ti  de  U Toiimelle.  being  now  excliuiveljr  used  by 
the  chiffonniers  for  the  sale  and  exdtange  of  rag*.  *c. 
The  of  Paris  Is  a government  establUh- 

nient,  eojoring  the  exclusive  prlvIiMe  of  lending  niouej 
on  moveable  effect*  at  the  rate  or  9 per  rent,  a year, 
or  I percent  a month.  The  money  which  it  lend*  Is 
borrowed  from  government  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent;  and 
the  whole  Is  under  the  management  of  a board  of  com- 
missioners. , . , 

UarkfU,  kc.  — Paris  has  36  markeU.  the  principal 
of  which  is  that  of  St.  Germain,  opening  on  the  .Hue 
de  Seine,  and  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Ulondel, 
which  has  served  as  a model  for  all  ilie  others  since 
built.  It  Is  a parallelogram,  500  ft.  in  length  by  4S0  ft. 
in  breadth.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  market*  is  the 
ijareM  rfer  Innocnu,  In  the  centre  of  which,  a*  already 
observed,  is  one  of  the  noblest  fountains  in  the  caplul: 
till*,  in  fact.  Is  the  Coveut  Garden  market  of  Paris,  and 
has  at  leatt  an  equally  fine  and  abundant  show  of  fruit  and 
vegetjdslrs  ; connected  with  it,  and  in  it*  Immediate 
neighbourhood,  are  several  other  markets  for  llsh,  cheese, 
cggs.&c.:  and  indeed  it  may  be  termed  a “quarter  of 
market*.^'  The .VurrAf  </*•  Ticta /.«igc(oldclothes mar-  ' 
ket).  built  in  IMI9.  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old 
(the  prison  of  Louis  XV I.  immediately  prior  to  his  cxe.  : 
cution  hcoraprises  four  galleries  containing  l,ftM8  stall*  or  | 
shop*,  in  wlilch  are  exhibited  for  sale  all  kinds  of  oid  , 
ciutni^  shoe*,  iron,  tool*.  Ac.;  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  unlike  the  IUr  Fair  or  Monmouth  Street  of  Ix>ndon.  ’ 
The  other  roarkeu  are,  geiverally  ipe*king.comm«»dlous.  , 
but  they  require  no  particuiar  description.  Pan*  ha*, 
also,  five  «*50<to*rs  <b«iiU  in  consequence  of  a decree  of 
Napoleon.  9th  Feb.  ISIO).  where  the  animals  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  Us  Inhab*.  are  killed.  The 
abattoir  of  Montmartre  U about  1074  ft.  long  and  3>M  ft. 
broad,  and  that  of  Mtoil-rooiitaut  is  nearly  as  large  : the 
other  three  (two  of  which  are  8.  of  the  Scine)areiQrcrlor 
both  in  site  and  arrangement.  ' 

Internal  ContnmpUan — All  estimate*  respecting  the 
coosuropcion  of  provisions  in  a populous  city  mtut.  of 
course,  be  extremely  VTgue ; but.  perhaps,  with  regard  to  i 
Paris,  tbtfre  is  leu  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  octrois  or  I 
duties  levied  on  roost  articles  coming  across  the  barrier.  ' 
It  is  very  dtlBcult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  con-  | 
sumption  of  bread,  on  account  of  tbe  permitted  ex-  . 
portaUiin  of  wheat  into  the  neighbouring  dlstrlcU.  ! 
whenever  the  price  outside  the  barrier*  exceeds  that 
of  the  UalU  «si  Bli^  but  the  dally  consumption  of  , 
dour  1*  supposed  to  amount  to  aoout  1.700  sacks. 
Cattle,  sh^  Ac.,  chiedy  come  from  Normandy,  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  Llmousto.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
though,  in  1HJ6.  the  average  consumption  of  each  in- 
habiuiit  was  estimated  at  C3  4 kilugr.,  the  allowance  to 
each  In  lt»3H  amounted  to  only  59  4 kilogr.,  a result  as- 
cnbuble  wlioliy,  or  almost  wholly,  to  the  increased  price 
of  butcher’s  meat,  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  duties 
laid  on  foreign  caiUe  when  imported,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  home  supply.  (See  art.  Faspct.) 

The  .following  table,  though  not  complete,  gives  a 
tolerable  UIm  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  in  1M3C. 
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Among  other  artkle*  of  consumption,  the  totyw  sold 
in  Paris  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  7W.793  kjlog. 
F’uel  which  1*  here  one  or  the  most  costly  article*  of  do. 
mestlc  exitendliure.  consUti  prindpally  of  wood ; but 
Urge  quantities  of  coal  and  charcoal  are  also  made  use  of 
Imtuttry.  Commerce,  ondTrmSe — Paris,  besides  being 
the  political  cap.  of  France.  Is  one  of  tbe  chief  seau  of 
the  national  Industry  and  commerce.  Many  branches 
of  industry  are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale;  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  greater  subdivision  of  em> 
pluymeot.  the  greater  commaud  of  scientific  aMtvtance, 
and  of  skilled  workmen,  being  more  than  sufleient  to 
countervail  the  higher  wage*  and  heavier  expense*  In 
other  respecU  attending  their  prosecution  In  to  great  a 
elty.  Sml.  however.  U Is  ludicrous  to  suppoae  that  a 
city  like  Pori*,  without  coal,  and  without  the  command 
of  water  power,  should  erer  be  able  to  come  Into  soc* 
ce*«ful  competition  with  such  place*  a*  Maiwhestw, 
Glasgow,  or  Birmlnglium.  The  articles  produced  in 


Paris  arc,  In  (act,  chiefly  those  of  virtd,  jewellery,  the 
floe  arts,  or  those  Irnmcuhiiely  ministering  to  tbe  luxu- 
rious  wants  of  a great  capital.  In  these,  however,  a great 
increase  has  taken  place  during  the  last  10  years  ; and 
In  1*38  the  prefect  of  tbe  department  estimated  tbe 
value  of  its  manufactures  exported  to  foreign  countries  at 
S0.000,(xi0  fr.,  and  of  those  sent  Into  other  parts  of  France 
at  an  equal  sum.  Two  large  manufacturing  cstabs.  belong 
to  the  government,  and,  like  all  similar  stabllshmcnts, 
are  carried  on  at  a heavy  loss.  One  of  these,  the  A/aaii- 
fodure  Royale  4es  Goo«lm$,  so  railed  from  the  place 
where  It  Is  carried  on  having  originally  belooged  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who  amassed  great  wealth 
as  dyers  ; but  the  property  having  chsoged  hands.  It  was 
converted  into  au  establlument  fur  weaving  tapestry ; 
and,  becoming  celebrated  for  Uio  beauty  of  Its  products, 
was  purchased  by  (Albert  for  Louts  XlV.  in  lo62.  since 
whicn  it  has  been  a government  monopoly.  The  pieces 
of  tapestry  are  most  exquisitely  executed,  and  the  effect 
of  some  of  them  Is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  best 
oil  |>aintlngs.  The  manufactiue  of  a single  piece  fre- 
quently occupies  three  or  four  years,  costing  from  15,000 
to  JA.OOO  firancs.  Some  splendid  carpets  are  ukewlse  ma- 
nufactured  In  Chit  establishment.  lu  products  are  chiefly 
destined  fur  the  royal  palaces  and  pubik  bulkllugs,  or  for 

firrsenls  by  the  king  to  other  monarch* : a few  of  the  In- 
erlor  pieces  of  tapestry  arc  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale 
ofearpets  Is  forbidden.  A drawing-school  Is  attached  to 
the  manufactory,  and  lectures  are  annually  delivered  by 
the  most  celebrated  chemists  on  the  chemical  principle* 
of  dyeing.  The  royal  roanubetory  of  tobacco  It  conducted 
on  a ve^  extensive  scale.  In  a handsome  modern  house 
on  the  Quol  des  Invailde*.  The  Quantity  of  tobacco  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  in  1*3^  amounted  to  5,MKa,000 
kllogSn  besides  135,000,000  cigars ; and  about  one  fifth 
part  of  the  entire  produce  of  tobacco  In  France  is  ma- 
nufactured in  this  est^llsbmenL  Tbe  royal  manufac- 
tory of  84vres  porcelain,  though  about  6 m.  from 
Paris,  ai^  not  In  the  department  of  the  belne,  m*y 
be  noticed  In  this  place : U has  been  the  pm^teiiy  of 
the  crown  since  17^.  Some  of  the  articles  fundsbed 
by  this  msniifactory  bring  very  high  prices,  and  are 
esteemed  alike  for  elegance  of  form,  and  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  Uie  paintings.  An  exhibition  takes 
place  in  September,  when  there  is  an  extensive  shew  of 
lurclgn  china  and  earthenware,  a*  well  as  of  specimens 
in  different  stages  of  progress.  Tbe  $alC'4ip6t.  in  Paris. 

' is  In  the  Hue  Rivoll.  Among  the  other  manufactures  of 
the  cap..  Jewellery,  works  In  gold,  silver,  bronse,  and 
steel,  watchmaking,  tbe  manulacture  of  chemical  pro- 
; ducts,  hats,  carpets,  artificial  flowers,  and  the  compound- 
ing of  all  kincu  of  bonbons  and  sweetmeats,  mmish 
employment  to  a vast  number  of  persons;  besidtw  which, 
Paris  has  38  woollen  factories,  emoloylng  upwards  of 
1 .9U0  hands,  and  proJudog  broad.clotii,  cashmere  shawls, 
lehath,  flannel*.  Ac.,  one  establishment  for  weaving  silk 
' shawls,  and  84  factories  fur  cotton  or  mixed  go<^  of 
I cotton  and  worsted.  The  manufacture  of  both  silk  and 
{ cotton  stockings  is  likewise  conducted  on  a most  exten- 
I sire  scale.  With  respect  to  the  wages  of  workmen  In 
I Paris,  there  has  been  a considerable  fall  since  the  re- 
volution of  1830:  stone-cutters,  carpenters,  masons.  Ac., 
receive  from  3 to  4 francs  a day.  and  a few  of  those  en- 
gaged Id  tbe  more  delicate  branches  of  handicraft  may 
earn  from  5 to  € francs  per  the  day  of  12  hours.  Those 
engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  receive  only 
about  If  franc  per  diem,  and  work  for  14  or  15  hours ; 
and  the  wages  of  females,  In  whatever  branch  they  are 
employed,  scarcely  exceeds  that  rate.  Young  women  In 
shops  receive  their  food,  washing,  aixd  lodging,  with 
wages  varying  from  160  to  400  fr.  a yror.  The  expenses 
of  living  to  wese  classes  range  between  17  and  28  sous  a 
day.  and  lodging  may  cost  about  100  fr.  a year.  The 
Parisian  workmen  scarcely  ever  work  on  Sunday,  and 
they  are  quite  as  food  as  those  of  London  of  keeping 
holydav  on  Monday,  devoting  both  these  days  to  amuse- 
ments In  the  guloguettes,  theatres.  Ac.  A great  number 
of  workmen  belong  to  broeflt  societies,  of  which  there 
are  al>out  170;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  fire  and  life  insurance  companies,  savings*  banks. 
Infant  and  primary  schools,  as  well  as  the  ahoUlioo  of 
iutteries  and  gambUng-houaes.  In  1838.  30.097,988  fr. 
were  paid  into  the  Paris  Savings’  Bank,  axad  81,379,500 
fr.  were  taken  out. 

The  export  trade  of  Paris  consists  chiefly  In'the  trans- 
mission to  foreign  countries  of  Its  dJflkrent  manufactures. 
The  followingis  an  ofBclal  statement  of  tbe  value  of  the 
exports  from  Paris  from  1888  to  1837  Inclusive:-. 
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The  retail  trade  of  Parts  Is  on  a very  extensive  scale, 
and  it  U estimated  that  there  are  6,fi0(i  retailers  uf  food 
and  drink,  that  5,060  are  employed  in  making  and  selling 
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ArtSdM  of  drau  or  ortuBMmt,  t«OQO  tn  bufldlnf  and 
fUmUhtttf  boosM,  850  in  priaUoc,  pubUthlof . azid  adUng 
booka,  Ac.,  1.570  in  trades  conoactad  wHb  toa  8na  arta, 
860  Id  tnidaa  conneetad  with  mrchantca,  opUca.  Jtc., 
mod  about  650  In  kaaplng  hoiela,  restauranta,  cafta,  Jkc  ; 
but  thaae  italementa  are  all  rerjr  vague,  and  not  to 
be  reliad  on.  The  tradetmeD‘s  Ik-MKet,  iaaoed  In  I^irla, 
durlna  183H,  amounted  to  73.VM.  including  hawker* ; 
and  the  return*  to  gnvemment  from  this  aoorce  were 
Mtimated  at  8 .354  fhmca. 

Farl*  has  also  42  banking  flma,  138  stock  and  Insure 
ance  brokers,  1 ,000  phyaician*  and  surgeons.  fOO  apoCh^ 
carte*,  and  about  400  oertons  keeping  seminaries  and 
prtuicm  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

Sfinf,  BrUgr$,  Quap$t  end  .Vee^gaAbn.— Paris  has  not 
like  London,  a deep  broad  river,  navlcable  to  Che  dtj 
by  tea.bome  vesiels  of  Urge  burden ; out  the  Mne  U. 
notwithstanding,  a striking  feature  in  Paris  on  account 
of  lu  bridges  aim  quays,  as  well  as  advantageous  from  lu 
extensive  boat-navigation.  It  enters  Paris  from  the  B.S.B. 
about  8^  m.  bHow  its  Junction  with  the  Marne,  at  Cha* 
renton,  and  in  Its  course  forms  a slight  curve  no^wartl, 
its  whole  length  from  the  B^rrUrt  de  la  itee^  at  the 
R.  end,  to  the  Barritre  de  la  Urmelte  at  Its  W.  extre- 
mity, being  R.OOO  metres,  or  nearlv  5 m..  In  which  space  It 
forms  3 iiUts.  the  smallest  but  nlghect  up  the  stream 
bring  the  ItU  Loueier,  used  as  a d^p6t  for  wood-fliel, 
the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  about  700  ya^  in  length,  and 
the  Ule  du  Pakals,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luietia, 
about  5 ftirlonn  In  length  by  3 do.  In  breadth.  The 
river  to  crotied  by  84  nrldges.  of  which  five  are  on 
the  suspentloo  plan,  three  of  iron  and  stone,  one  of 
wood,  and  the  rest  of  stone.  These  structures,  though 
usually  on  a level  with  the  quays,  and  on  the  whme 
convenient,  will  not  bear  to  be  compamd  with  the  bridges 
of  Sta.  Trtnlth  at  Florence,  or  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  much 
less  with  the  noble  bridges  crossing  the  Thames.  *'  The 
Parisian*,"  say*  Mr.  Woods,  boast  of  their  bridges, 
but  without  greet  reason  : the  Pont  d'AmeterliiXf  some- 
time* called  Foal  dn  Jerdii*  tf«  i?o4,  1*  fine  for  an  Iron 
bridge ; the  P(rf»f  which  crosses  two  branches  of 

the  Seine,  and  has  13  arches,  has  little  pretension  to 
beairty ; the  Poml  de*  Art*  Is  a light,  not  to  say  slight 
construction  of  iron,  for  foot  nuseneers  ; the  Pont  Rt^ai 
Is  a well  constructed  stone-bridge  of  5 arches,  but  hardly 
a handsome  one ; the  Poisf  dt  la  Concorde  Is  a stone 
structure  of  5 very  ugly-looklng  fiat  arches,  and  the  Pont 
de  Jena  It  a caricature  of  flattened  elliptical  arches,  and 
apparent  tightness.  Its  entire  merit  being  confined  to 
some  ingenuity  in  the  construction  in  order  to  obtain 
this  effort,  which,  nevertheless.  It  certainly  a blemish." 
{.Leliert  <ij an  Architect,  The  Islets  In  the  river 

are  connected  with  the  N.  and  8.  banks  10  bridges, 
some  of  stooe  snd  others  of  wood,  of  inferior  site  and 
little  beauty.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  not  block^ 
up,  like  those  of  the  Thames,  with  coal-wharfo,  ware- 
houses, and  Irregularly  built  houses,  running  close  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  but  have  fine  open  quays,  affording 
uninterrupted  waikj,  extending  on  both  slm  the  river 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  Paris  being  in 
this  respect  greatlv  superior  to  Londoa  Wliarfs  and 
landing-placet  are  ronned  in  different  parts,  particularly 
towards  the  B.  end  of  the  dty.  DipdU,  for  flre-wtNM 
are  to  be  found  along  the  river,  asd  on  all  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  the  boats  along  the  wharfs  on  both 
sides  the  Isle  du  Palais  fiimlsh  supplies  of  wood  and 
charcoal.  The  luvlgatlon  of  the  river  is  ellbctad  by  large 
boat*  called  codkcsdVati,  by  barks,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  by  steamers,  the  number  of  which  U progressively 
increasing.  From  the  higher  parts  of  the  river  about 
11,000  boats  arrive  every  year  with  fruit,  com,  and  flour, 
hay,  wine,  paving-stones,  bricks,  4cc.,he^es  about  4,000 
barks  laden  with  timber,  charcoal,  and  fire-wood.  Barges 
fA  from  40  to  60  tons  burden  come  from  Rouen  with 
colonial  produce,  cotton  goods,  cider,  salt,  foreign  com. 
Ac.,  ana  3 steam-boats  ply  dally  bdween  Rouen  and 
P^s,  and  3 others  durtna  summer  between  Paris  at>d 
Ifontereau.  The  river  dues  are  light,  and  do  not 
averags  more  than  700,000  francs  a year,  exclusive  of  the 
octrois. 

CanaU  and  Raiheaift.  — The  canals  N.  of  the  Seine 
coosist  of  3 or  S branches,  connected  with  an  undertak- 
ing for  unldng  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Ouroq, 
with  the  view  not  only  of  making  an  Inland  navigation, 
but  ‘also  of  supplying  the  capital  with  water  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  Seine.  The  Canal  de  I'Ourcq 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Ourcq  about  38  m.  N.B.  Paris, 
and  after  collecting  several  minor  streams,  falls  into  a 
basin  Id  the  K.R.  suburb  of  the  city,  from  which  branch 
several  canab  almost  encircling  the  K.  tide  of  Paris. 
These  canals,  however,  are  lets  used  for  navigation  than 
for  supplying  the  city  with  water.  Several  railroads  are 
to  course  of  construction  from  Paris ; those  to  St.  Ger- 
main and  Versailles  are  already  o|m,  are  much  fra- 
qaented.  and  will,  apparently,  be  profitable  under- 
Uklngt.  The  principal  orfoected  railways  are  InteDded 
to  connect  Piuls  with  Orleans,  and  with  Bouen  and 


llavra^  Other  railways  will,  to  all  prob^dttto,  be  formed 
within  a fsw  years ; and  there  to  rMson  to  hope  chas 
the  countnr  may.  at  no  dltfant  period,  poatces  some 
consklerabM  postioo  of  the  focOtty  and  speed  of  com- 
munlcaCloo  which  dlstlnenhh  Engtand  and  Belgium 
from  the  other  countriee  of  Europe 
Ettabli*kmenteforBdmcedion.-—rhe  university  of  Parts, 
which  appears  to  have  been  emabUshed  early  In  the  IM 
century,  though  some  writers  have  traced  Us  atUiqnlty 
up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  comprlacd.  befiwe  the 
revolatlOQ  erf  1789.  10  great  and  36  minor  colleges,  whkh 
bad  each  foeulUm  os  divinity,  law,  pbyde,  and  arta. 
The  profeasors  appear  to  have  been  ettaebed  to  c^- 
leges  rather  then  to  the  unlvertity  as  nn  abstract  body, 
and  the  number  of  stodeols  living  to  the  colleges  was 
very  considerable.  The  tocome  of  the  university  arose 
out  of  a SStb  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  (armer-eeneral 
of  the  royal  posts  and  messageries,  which,  with  the 
students'  fees,  made  a large  Income ; and  the  extensive 
bulldlnp.  stlU  rematalng,  testify  the  hoportanre  ooce 
attacbed  to  these  Ins^utlons,  at  the  saaae  time  that 
the  literary  annals  of  France  prove  that,  speekhie  ge- 
nerally,  the  various  frinctlonmies  perfomied  their  dutwe 
pretty  efldcRtiy.  At  the  revolutioQ,  however,  the  ^- 
leges  were  dxnubcd,  their  s states  cooflsesAed,  and  the 
wnole  establishment  was  remodelled.  Further  altera. 
tioDs  were  made  by  Napolean ; but  the  preeent  system 
date*  from  the  restoraiioD  of  the  Bourbons.  The  uni- 
versitv  of  Paris,  as  now  constituted,  to  tn  foci  the  ceatrM 
estabmhment  for  education  to  France,  and  has  under  Its 
direction  all  the  focukia*,  colleges,  and  aeboels  cd  tim 
country:  Indeed,  It  may  be  considered  m a mere 

Gvemment  establishment,  since  the  mlidster  of  public 
Uructlon  U ee-e^eio  rector  of  the  university,  which 
hat  Jurlsdlctioo  over  the  live  royal  and  two  private 
ooU^e*  of  Paris,  the  royal  college  of  VcesaUlee,  amt  aU 
the  hwfrfwffofu  and  pcissstotswltbto  certain  llmk^  There 
are  four  faculties  for  higher  degrees  granted  by  the  Ae^ 
demlc  Council ; but  no  students  can  be  amitted  lo 
them  without  having  previously  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters,  rrofessors  are  attached  to  each 
bculty,  and  deliver  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures,  a 
certain  attendance  on  which,  as  well  as  other  exercises. 
Is  necessary  for  obtaining  degrees.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  oacfaelor  of  Iriiers  must  produce  oertiAcatm 
of  having  studied  at  least  one  year  to  on*  of  the  eollegea 
of  the  university,  in  some  aulhortsrd  /MUffraffrae,  or  under 
the  charge  of  a regular  tutor.  Examinations  are  pub- 
licly held  four  times  a year  under  four  professors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academic  Council : they  Inrlnde  numer- 
ous oral  questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  aad 
the  elements  of  mat  hematics,  with  papers  for  written  com- 
position and  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin  author*. 
The  examination  of  each  candidate  must  last  l|  hours, 
but  may  be  protracted  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  arofeasora. 
All  the  higher  degrees  are  granted  only  aner  severe 
trials,  and  numerous  candidmes  are  annually  rejected. 
Tbe  number  of  regularly^ntered  students  in  law  la 
about  3,300,  and  In  medlctne  2,800.  There  are  seven 
colleges  to  Parts,  all  of  which  have  a certain  number 
of  attached  bursaries,  and  receive  boarders  as  well  as 
day-pupils.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers 
and  classes  of  the  students  to  the  dlflhreot  college*  la 
1840-41. 
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At  the  eixl  of  each  academical  year,  to  August,  a grand 
distribution  of  prise*  takes  place  to  the  public  biJI  of  the 
SorboQSC  to  the  most  deserving  pupils  of  these  colleges, 
and  the  degree  of  emulation  thus  cxdtrd  among  morn 
than  5,000  students  to  Immense.  The  minister  of  public 
InslructloD  preside*  at  this  ceremony,  the  proicseors 
deliver  I-atin  orations,  and  the  company  comprises 
tbe  most  distinguished  tonctiooaries  and  liierati  of 
France. 

Parts,  besides  Its  college  has  38  inttkntioiu  and  98 
pemiom  for  boys,  with  83  instUutiotu  and  48  penslorra 
for  girls.  These  are  similar  in  all  rcspecu,  except 
in  site ; tbe  institution*  being  on  a larger  scale,  and 
the  course  of  study  more  general  and  more  advanced 
to  them  than  In  the  pensions.  The  conductors  of  these 
establisbmmts  must  be  at  least  gradoates  of  letters,  and 
are  bound  by  law  not  only  to  follow  a course  of  study 
prsscrlbed  by  the  university,  bat  to  send  tbrlr  pupila 
daily  to  one  of  tbe  Royal  colleges  In  order  to  attsmd  the 

Erofossor*'  lectures.  It  to  their  duty,  also,  to  assist  them 
I tbdr  itttdto,  and  prepare  them  for  the  Imaons  to  be 


PARia 

gone  tbroogh  In  tb«  public  cU*«>rooRU  of  the  college. 

All  the  pennaDent  students  of  the  colleges  wear  a mlu> 
tarV'lookiDg  uniform,  and  are  suratnotieu  to  their  duties 
tw  OMt  of  druBL  There  are  no  colleges  for  girls,  and 


d7S 

I TheMaxartneUbrar7omiiprises1<S0,000pHnCcdvoTi..irlUi 
I 4.S00  MSS. ; and  the  more  reoentljr  fornied  library  of  the 
I Institute  has  upwards  of  100,000  toIs„  chiefly  sdentlAc 
. works.  At  one  end  of  this  llbrarr  is  Pligslle's  celebrated 
; marble  statue  of  V oltalre.  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
busts,  bas*reUefo,  Ac  ; and  this  ^ace  l^on  the  whole, 
oneof  the  flneet  puMicedlAceBia  Paris.  TbeAirreadrs 
LongUml€$  Is  another  hnportant  public  body,  formed  In 
1796,  for  the  dtscorery  of  the  best  methods  of  asrertaln- 
log  the  longitude,  and  for  the  general  improrement  of 
I navigation : iu  meetings  are  held  at  the  Observatory 
' (near  the  Barrihre  d'Arceotl),  a building  well  sotted  for 


tMir  location  varies  according  to  the  system  followed 
in  each  particular  estaUishment ; the  mistresses,  however, 
of  the  dlfibrent  schools  are  obliged  to  pass  an  examln* 
all  on  b^ore  persons  authorised  by  the  university.  {See 
a valuable  paper  on  the  Present  State  oj  euperior  Bdnea» 
tiom  in  Parit,  in  the  StatUticai  Jenmal  qf  LumUntt  Iv. 

Amoug  the  other  estabUshmenU  for  education,  the  . . . ... 

highest  Is  the  College  of  France,  founded  by  Franns  I.  asufmomkal  observaClont,  and  fumHned  with  every 
in  1680.  and  augmented  at  didhrent  periods.  It  consists  , description  of  phlloso|dilcsl  Instruments,  and  a good 
of  professors  only,  called  Uctewrt  du  Aot,  among  which  library  of  selentiflc  works.  The  Bureau  produces  in> 

«...  j-  » T*  nually  the  celestial  almanack,  called  the  Co»ii0fss«iiredr# 

Temps,  for  the  use  of  navigators ; and  another  work  of  a 
more  general  character,  tne  Amiuatre  dm  Bureau  dee 


are  Biot,  Tbhiard,  Kite  de  Beaumont.  Michelet.  La- 
croix, Jaubert.  Sc.  Hilaire.  Chevalier,  and  other  distin- 
guished scholars  and  men  of  science.  All  their  lectures  are  luurv  gmerw  cn«r«i-tcT,  u>«  vifiwMrrc  «■  omrram  urw 
gratuitous,  and  open  to  overybudy.  The  museum  of  Longitudet.  The  Hoyal  Academy  of  Medicine,  formed 
natural  history,  In  the  Jardfa  Ass  Pfoafrs,  has  likewise  In  1/76.  and  restored  In  1890,  is  charged  with  making 
an  attach^  corns  of  13  professori,  who  deliver  courses  ‘ * **  ' 


of  lectures  on  (llflbrent  Mpartmeots  of  natural  history, 


reports  to  government  on  all  matters  of  public  health  i 
this  establishment,  as  definitively  organised  in  IH36.  con- 


chemistry,  egrlculture,  Ac.  Th^  lectures  are,  alM,  per*  sists  of  I7&  resident,  and  96  country  members,  with  99 
- ...  --  .L — j-.i j — foreign  associates.  The  following  are  among  the  prin- 

cipal learned  todeCiei  of  Paris  supported  by  prWato 
subscription : ^ 

* SecMU  RdrslcdesAsUqashvt. 


fectly  open  and  gratuitous  t as  are  those  dellverM  on 
Oriental  literature  at  the  BibtiotMtque  du  Boi;  on 
painting,  sculpture,  Ac.  at  the  Royal  school  of  fine  arts ; 
ud  on  various  brandies  of  practical  sdence  at  the  Cms- 
seruatoire  det  Arts  et  dee  Af^licrs.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  educational  institutions  to  which  the  revolutioo 
nve  rise  Is  the  Ecole  Polytecknitpte,  established  in  i " 
1794-96,  for  the  nromolioD  of  mathematical  and  phj.  | « 
sical  science  and  the  graphic  arts,  and  the  preparation  of  I 
pupils  for  the  artiUerr,  engineering,  and  mining  depart-  , * 
meats.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  war : but  the  details  of  maniureinent  and  Instruction 
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* RwtAS  poor  I’EncMrsanMBt 
de  I'lndiutfle  Nsiienue- 

oi  war : nut  me  uetaiis  OI  nuuuuremmt  ana  inKrucuoa  i 

« 1.(1  ;o  a (ni.r^  co^H.  Tlw  mort  dlMn^h«l  LOrmin.  Muinma,  ani  Pictmrt  GaUrria Bt  f.r 

nuut.r>  In  ...rjr  >>^^<><  *■  ”“**  wlel)rMwl  llbr.rr  o(  PmIi,  .nd  protibly 


vemment ; and  no  students  are  admitted  without  hav- 
ing previously  undergone  an  examination,  to  prove  their 
competency  in  the  classics  and  eiemeotaij  matbcmaUcs. 
l‘be  pupils,  of  whom  there  are  about  wO,  studv  two, 
sometimes  three  years ; and  no  one  can  enter  the  higher 


the  largest  and  most  valuable  that  any  where  exists, 
U the  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  or  royal  library.  This 
vast  collection  oi  books  is  dcposltecf  In  the  old  llfilel 
de  Seven,  a loiig.  Inelegant-looking  edifice  In  the  Rue 
Richelieu.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  I6th 


deimrtmeou  of  the mlljt^  service  wi^out  a century  ; and  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  It  had 


attendance  at  this  estabUshraenL  The  present  king  has 
founded  94  scholarships,  19  of  which  arc  In  the  gift  of  the 


70,0ti0  volt. : it  was  afterwards  greatly  Increased  by  the 
addition  of  MSS.  and  printed  b<mks  from  the  lupprested 


minister  of  war.  8 of  the  mjnUter  of  tlie  Interior,  and  4 of  fOTvenU ; and  H Is  said  to  comprise  at  present  about 
the  minister  of  marme.  Tbe  ^bUshment  Is  support  7oo,ooobookt  and  pamphlets,  ho.ooo  MSS..  100,000 medals, 
^government;  bui^e  pufdls  pay  an  unual  sum  for  1,6^,000  engravings,  and  3tHi,OOU  mans  or  plans  ; (hough 
boara  and  lodging.  The  ma^emailcal  education  at  this  (here  is  reason  to  think  that  these  numbers  are,  in  some 
institutiuo  is  excellent,  much  superior,  IndCM.  to  what  instances,  considerably  overstated.  It  is  open  from  10 
it  Is  In  most  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kind.  An-  (j||  3 d^w  (except  Sundars,  and  during  a receu  of  six 
other  seminary  of  peat  Importan^,  ud  closely  co^  weeks  In  Swiember  and  ’October),  and  every  fiiclllty 
iiected  sMth  nris,  Iho^h  not  *ithlD  Is  given  for  literary  research,  exempt  that  itie  boolte 

Maiwon  Aowotr  of  St.  Denis,  estabUsbed  Iqr  Kapolmn,  hp  removed  from  the  building.  Among  the 

and  fumisblng  an  excellent  education  to  between  600  • • ' ■ . . ....  ..  .*t. 

and  700  young  ladles,  the  dauKhters,  lUtcrs,  and  nieces 
of  members  of  the  legion  of  honour ; of  whom  400  re- 
ceive their  InstmcUon  gratuitously.  This  insUtutlon 
U In  every  resirect  admirably  conducted,  and  might 
serve  as  a model  for  a large  college  of  females ; it  has, 
also,  two  succursal  houses.  In  which  400  pupils  are  gra- 
tuitously instructed.  There  am  also  several  normal 
schools,  with  lectures,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
teasers  in  the  primary  schools.  The  adult  primaiy 
schools  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  attended  by 
about  8,600  pupils  ; and  the  primary  schools  for  children 
were  attended.  In  1838,  hr  19,660  boys  and  I1.2M  girls; 
the  expense  of  these  estalilUhments  being  estimated  at 
more  than  half  a rallUon  francs  a year.  Tliere  are  at 
present,  also,  between  90  and  80  Infont  schools  In  Paris, 
supported  by  subscription,  and  attended  by  about  5,000 
chiwen. 

Library  Inttftmtiame.  — Among  the  many  chartered 
and  private  literary  societies  of  Paris,  the  highest  place  Is 

due  to  the  Institute.  unqueeUooably  the  first  establish-  

roent  of  the  kind  In  Rurope  A decree  of  the  ConvCT-  gpMies,  and  enabled  sookigisU  to  improve  the  study  of 
tkm.  In  1793,  unlhHUcd  t^  old  ae^emiet,  foclifoing  comparative  physiology.  lAirge  sddltlotu  to  (he  mtna^ 
among  others,  the  A^imie  det  ^•*^^^,*®**  gerie  have  recently  been  made,  and  the  collection  is  con- 

Lettrts,  the  most  celebrated  acedOTkal  l^Uutloo  t^t  »t,nUy  on  the  increaM.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy 
ever  exls^.  In  1796,  however,  the  Inetitut  was  fonuM,  Museum  of  Natu^  History  occupy  a large  spare  at 
in  the  view  of  comhining  the  liters  and  the  end  of  the  garden : on  the  first  floor  of  the  latter  ii  a 

academke  into  one  body.  In  divided  umerb  coUection  of  reptlica  and  birds  ; the  second  floor 

the  Inst  tute  Imo  4 clasam ; and  jn J852a flfth  waa  formed  j,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  mammalia,  birds,  inseru. 
of  moral  and  poiUl^  science.  The  titular  members,  of  molluKa,  Ac.,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
whom  there  are  JlLreeelve  P^H<ib4  from  gnvemm«t,  ^vier  (who  here  pursued  those  studies  (bat  have  gained 
ranglngbe«weenl,100andl,600fr.  a year,  besides  whom  hhn  an  Imperish^e  f ...... 

there  am  45  free  academteUns,  31  associates,  and  919  cor-  - < 

responding  members.  Tbemaanlflcent  building  In  which  ! , ,.n-tw  micrm.  u» 

thU  learned  body  roecte  U on  (he  Qurf  (food,  near  the  fort,  Jussieu,  Humboldt.  Dccandolle,  Ac.,  the  entire 
PontNeuf:  It  was  ^ilt  et  the  close  of  tim  ITthcenteiry,  number  of  sp^mens  amounting  to  nearly  400,000.  Along 
after  the  designs  of  Levau,  at  an  expmiM  « 92^,000  ir.,  0^  g_  dde  of  the  garden  runs  a long  gallery,  in  which  is 
left  by  Cardinal  MMarln.  who  inCended  it  sboold  be  a m-  deposited  a noble  museum  of  geology  ana  mineralogy, 
lege  for  natlvm  of  4 princes  then  recently  aimexcd  to  • on),  reoendy  formed,  and  even  now  secortd  to  none  in 
the  crown  of  France.  The  orindpal  room  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  Is  kept 


libraries  attached  to  public  establishments,  the  fmlow- 
Ing  are  the  largest : — That  of  St.  Genevi^e,  comprising 
9UO.OOO  printed  vols.  and  30,000  MSS. ; the  two  Ubrarles 
of  the  institute,  consisting  together  of  960,000  volt,  and 
4..100  MSS. ; that  of  the  Arsenal.  190,000  vols.  and  6,300 
MSS. ; that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (60,000  vols. ) ; 
and  that  of  the  Bibliothique  de  la  Ville  (60,000  vols.), 
all  open  to  the  public.  Paris  has  also  sever^  valuable 
museums,  belonging  either  to  the  government  or  the 
university.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  In  the 
Jardin  det  PUmtet,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  bead  of 
every  institution  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  France,  but 
elsewhere;  It  Is  conducted  at  an  annual  expence  of 
800,000  frr.,  and  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  160 
persona  I'he  Botanic  Garden,  exclusive  01  a large  collec- 
tioQ  of  exotic  plants  from  all  climates,  comprises  build- 
ings Mted  up  as  dens  for  carnivorous  animals,  with  me- 
nageries for  foreign  birds  and  beasts,  whicb  are  all  pro- 
vide with  habitations  suitable  to  their  modes  of  life. 
This  coUectlon  of  living  animals,  perhaps,  the  largest 
In  Rurope,  has  enriched  the  museum  with  many  new 


(■me) ; and  on  the  third  story  Is 
mranged  a Mneral  herbal,  comprising  upwards  of  50,000 
■pedes,  besmes  special  coUectfons  amassed  by  Toume- 


(formerly  u^  as  a church)  is  now  i^lpropriated  to  the  1 
■iuings  of  the  dUferent  classes,  and  lined  op  with  I « 1 
boKbes  forming  a semidrcle  focing  the  president*#  chair. 
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iQ  a detached  buildlag  W.  of  the  garden  ; and  the  Dum- 
ber of  prr|iaratloDt,  which  flU  15  roomi,  contkierahly 
exceeds  1&.UJ0.  The  menagerie  It  open  crrry  day  ; and 
the  museums  may  be  seen  by  tickets  twice  or  three  times 
a week.  Paris  has  many  minor  collections  of  anatomy, 
mineralogy.  Ac.,  attached  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
to  its  numerous  literary  sodeties  : but  none  of  them  are 
sudlclenlly  extensive  to  require  description.  The  Com- 
terpoUiirt  drt  Arts  et  dts  Miners,  In  the  Rue  St.  Martin, 
deserves  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  great  extent  and 
the  astonishing  variety  of  instruments  aiW  tnachiDes.  spe- 
cimens  of  manufacture,  models  of  patents,  Ac.,  deposited 
therein  ; in  f^cC.  this  gallery  of  practical  science  is  one  of 
the  m<Mt  Interesting  exhibitions  in  Paris ; axid  having 
been  re-arranged  and  newly  catalogued,  may  now  be 
seen  to  great  ^vantage.  It  is  open  during  two  day's  In 
the  week  ; but  the  library  is  acceulble  7 or  8 hours 
a day. 

Tne  great  glory  of  Paris,  however,  as  respects  the  6ne 
arts,  is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  eomprisiog  a most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  statues. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  this 
gallery  was  the  richest  and  most  magnifleent  by  far  of 
any  that  has  ever  existed,  having  then  to  boost  of  the 
ekfft-d' aurre  of  Rome.  Florence,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
greater  part  of  continental  Europe,  carried  olT  by  the 
conquering  legions  of  France.  But  victory  having  de- 
serted the  eagles  of  Napoleon,  these  treasures  were 
again  rsstnrod  to  their  former  possessors,  and  the  Lou* 
vre  has  no  longer  to  glory  in  the  Api>ilo  Belvldcre.  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  other  matcbleu  productions.  Still, 
however,  the  collection  Is  a very  noble  one.  F.ighteen 
targe  halls,  on  the  ground-floor,  are  filled  with  pWes  of 
■nilptnrr,  including  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Vllla- 
Borghese,  and  many  works  that  once  embellished  ancient 
Rome.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  value;  especially 
the  liiant  d la  BicXe,  standing  on  a pedestal  adorned 
with  most  exquisite  bas-reliefs;  a statue  of  Mars,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  modelled  from  a picture  by  Zeuxis, 
mice  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome  i the  celebrated 
Fighting  Gladiator,  by  .Agasias  of  Ephesus  ; the  Herma- 
phrodite of  (he  Vllla-Borghrse  ; a statue  of  Jason,  erro- 
neously called  Clnrinnatus ; and  the  magnificent  group 
of  Silenui  and  the  Infant  Bacchus  discovered  In  the  gar- 
den of  Sallust  at  Pompeii.  Five  other  rooms  in  the 
basement  story  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  works  by 
modern  tcul|itcrs:  a Urge  apartment  was  filled  In  1830 
with  a collection  of  RgyjHlan  antiquitlos,  and  a large 
gallery  has  since  been  opemnl,  railed  (he  Mttsie  de  Us 
Mariae,  comprising  models  and  sections  of  vcsm-U,  plans 
of  porta,  and  other  naval  curiusitirs.  The  great  picture 
gallery,  which  is  on  the  first  floor.  Is  approached  by  a 
grand  staircase  painted  by  native  artists,  and  comprises 
a suite  of  nine  apartroenU,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
by  upwards  of  I,^  pictures  by  artists  belonging  to  the 
French,  FleinUb  and  Dutch,  llatlan  and  Spanish  schools. 
Among  the  pictures  of  the  French  school  are  I&  ad- 
mirable Undscapes  by  CUude,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
well  known  **  Dlsemoarkatlon  of  Cleopatra  ;’*  16  compo- 
sitions. chiefly  scriptural,  by  N.  Poussin,  among  which 
may  be  dUlingulsIied  an  " Assumption " and  Holy 
Family;”  and  17  beautifully  coloured  marine  paintings 
by  Veinet.  Among  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures, 
which,  like  those  of  the  French  school,  occupy  three 
apartments,  the  most  distinguished  specimens  are  Ge- 
rard Dow’s  Dropsical  Woman;  several  pictures  by  the 
Vandycks,  particulaily  a sketch  of  the  '*  Dead  Saviour 
tn  the  Virinn's  arms  14  fine  studies  by  Rembrandt, 
including  his  ” Venus  and  Cupid;”  and  38  pictures  by 
Rubens,  the  principal  of  whicK  are.  the  ” Flight  into 
Egypt,”  and  a composition  known  to  connoisseurs  as  the 
f'serge  aui  Amget.  The  schools  of  Italy  and  Spain  oc- 


cupy the  three  remaining  aparu 
' ‘ I gallery. 


. lartments.  which,  indeed, 
contain  the  gems  of  the  gallery.  The  following  have 
been  specified  as  those  more  particularly  entitled  to  no- 
tice : — RaphaeFs  ” Belle  Ja^isuire,”  and  Holy  Family, 
painted  for  Frar)cU  I.,  who  paid  for  it  upward  of 
43.000  francs  ; Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  portrait  of  ” Mona- 
lisa  Corre^o's  group  of  ” Jupiter  and  Antiope ;”  I>o- 
nenichino't  ” St.  Cecilia Guido's  ” Infant  Saviour 
on  the  Virgin’s  knee;”  Gueirino’s  ” Repentance  of  St. 
Peter;”  a magnificent  battle-piece,  and  the”  Witch  of 
Bndor,”  by  Salrator  Rosa;  Murillo’s  **  Infant  Jesus;” 
and  Espagnoletto’s  ” Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.” 

The  l^^ouvrs  is  open  every  day  except  Mondays,  and 
on  Sundays  tim  concourse  of  visiters  Is  particularly 
great.  Owing  to  ths  want  of  room,  Uie  pictures  of  the 
ancient  masters  are  removed  from  the  Grand  GMlcry,  or 
are  covered  over,  from  the  lit  of  Feb.  to  June,  to  make 
way  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  modern 
artists  I This  arrangement  has  been  much  objected  to, 
and  is.  perhaps,  the  most  defective  of  any  connected  with 
Che  fine  arts  in  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
seedily  be  obviated,  by  providing  some  other  place  for 
the  nodem  exhibition.  The  French  metropolis  com- 
s^eral  valuable  private  collertions,  especially  that 
of  Nirsbal  Souk,  whiu  has  secne  fine  specimens  of  the 


Spanish  school  i the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  consists 
chiefly  of  works  by  m^rm  artists. 

Literature  and  Periodical  Press.  — Paris  is  the  great 
centre  from  which  emanate  all  the  most  important  pub- 
lications of  France,  and  in  which  Is  congregated  all  tho 
most  distinguished  French  writers.  The  increase  of  pub- 
cations  appears  to  have  been  regularly  progressive  from 
1HI7.  And  within  the  last  20  years  a great  number  of 
highly  important  and  valiubie  new  worxs.  especially  In 
history,  philosophy,  and  science,  have  issued  from  the 
Frencn  press,  as  well  as  several  republications  of  old 
standard  works.  These  large  iirxierlaklngs  are  moelly 
conducted  at  the  expense  and  risk,  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  puldishrrs.  on  a Joint  stock  principle.  1‘be  pe« 
rindical  press  of  Parii  is  well  conducted,  and  has  griwt 
influence.  In  1H$n.  iH7  periodical  works  were  publlsiied, 
exclusive  of  66  political  jMpers.  The  principal  mags- 
tines  are  the  Revue  de  Fans  (which  appears  weekly), 
and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Revue  du  Nord,  sm 
Revue  Brltannique,  published  monthly. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  circulation,  in  I6M, 
of  the  9 princip^  newspapers  of  Paris : — 

U8ieci*  . ....  tlAC7 

L«  i'rvM*  ....  y.700 

Corel  Inn  hmet  . • • • 5A83 

I.*  Morlitwr  PsrWkw  .... 

L«  (iurtw  d«  groDos  .... 

1.4  OlloltilMniM  .....  S,3^3 

U NsuonU SpS-W 

JouTTuU  d««  Mbats  ....  S.|Ci6 

Le  Journal  du  C«minw««  ...  9,100 

The  sale,  however,  of  the  ” Presse  "and  ” Cmistitution- 
el,”  has  considerably  diminished  slnre  this  return.  The 
” Moniteur  Universel  ” is  the  ofliclal  morning  journal  of 
the  government.  ” Oalignani's  Messenger,"  a well  ron- 
ducU-d  daily  paper,  in  English,  is  rxU'nsively  rirculated 
in  the  prinrl|iaf  cities  and  towns  of  continental  Europe. 
The  royal  printing-office  of  Paris  emplovs  about  400 
workmen.  The  censorship  of  the  press,  which  was  early 
introduced,  and  was  exercised,  though  with  considerable 
ioiluigmcc,  down  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  was  finally 
abolished  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Theatres  and  other  Amusesssents.  — Paris  may  be  re» 
garded  as  the  dramatic  capital  of  Europe.  Every  Pa- 
risian, even  of  the  lowest  class,  esteems  himseir,  more 
or  less,  a criiic  of  the  drama;  and  the  fondness  for 
this  sp^es  of  entertainments  makes  the  14  tiicntrra 
be  almost  nightly  crowded  to  excess:  indeed,  (he  re- 
ceipts of  the  theatres  have  for  some  years  been  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  amount  at  present  to  nearly  9.0U0.tXiO 
fr.  a year,  of  which  a tenth  g^  to  the  iupi>ort  of  pub- 
lic hospKjds  and  chariUea.  The  most  fashionable  s^iec- 
tiiitirs  m Paris  arc  the  Italian  and  French  operas.  l*ho 
former  of  these  (which  has  been  held  in  the  Odfoo 
since  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  Salle  Favart,  but 
will  soon  be  removed  to  the  Thi-itre  de  la  Kenaiisance) 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  representation  of  Italian  o|>eras, 
and  its  administration  for  many  years  has  secured  an  al- 
most unprecedented  amount  both  of  vocal  and  instru- 
xaentai  tment.  The  French  opera  house,  belonging  to  the 
Acadhme  Rogale  de  Musique,  Is  partly  supported  by  the 
government ; the  operas  are  reorrsented  by  liie  pupils  of 
the  academy,  the  dancers  in  the  ballet  are  the  first  in 
Europe,  and  the  stage  meclionism  It  brought  to  match- 
less perfection.  These  theatres  are  supported  chlHty  by 
the  higher  classes,  and  as  fashionable  resorts  may  be  con- 
sidered analagous  to  the  Italian  opera  in  London.  l*ho 
other  theatres,  five  or  six  of  which  are  nighd^emwded 
almost  to  suffocation,  are  supported  by  the  miiluleciasses, 
the  small  rentiers,  and  wealthy  tradespeople.  Vaude- 
villes and  musical  farces  are  the  must  pcpular  entertain- 
ments ; but  among  the  lower  classes  rroquenting  the 
Porte  Si.  Martin  and  Ambigu  Comlque,  there  is  a marked 
predilection  fur  the  horrible,  as  depicted  by  Victor  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Ac.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Uieatres  now 
open  in  Paris,  with  the  amount  of  accommodation  in 
each  :» 


ArodJinlv  ftevois  ds 

OdScn'IiolUa 
TMSir*  FiwncsW 

— ds  I’OxiiSrs 

TbSStndas  VorI4ii^ 

— 4vUH*Mis- 

MIW« 

Th^Sm  <W  rAmUgu 


1,940 

1,600 

1.9X0 


ThSAmda  Paloh  Rovol 
ThMif*  dv  U Iwts 
M.  Martin  • 
TbSScrc 

~ dc*  FeSIsi 
nramaik]ne« 
ThSSii*  de  U Parts 
Wf.  Anioinr 

IHomstlqne 
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Dlrmir  INtmpIqur. 

(wr  bwiifmamhip) 

The  theatres,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
amusement  of  the  Parisians  ; for  they  seem  to  be  equally 
attarhed  to  their  concerts,  balls,  and  guinguettes,  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  French  metropolis.  The 
Concerts  Musard  are  In  high  ectimation,  and  those  of 
Strauss  in  the  Jardin  Tnrc.  neaa  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
are  almost  equally  celebrat^.  The  Bat  masqmf  of  the 
opera  deserves  notice  also,  as  being  the  nearest  approach 
made  by  (he  French  to  the  almost  Insane  revelries  of  an 
Italian  carnlral. 

Hotels, Clubs,  i)c.— Paris  abouDda  with  exceilent  hotels. 
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caf6a,  and  resUuranU  ; abotit  a doxcn  of  which  may  vie 
in  respectabilUy  and  amount  of  accommodatlou  with 
similar  csUblisrimcnU  in  the  W.  end  of  Loodun.  They 
are  uniformly  clean,  and  in  many  cates  elcKantly  fur- 
oUhed.  “ Indeed."  says  Mr.  Maclarcn,  **  in  tne  interior 
of  these  ettablishmenU.  two  peculUrltles  immediately 
strike  the  eye  of  a stran^r— tne  profuse  use  of  mirrors 
and  marble.  Many  apartmenU  are  furnished  with  three 
or  four  mirrors  of  very  large  site  ; and  you  will  are  a 
restaurant  panelled  all  round  with  mirrors,  each  3 or 
4 ft.  broad.  The  tables  In  these  places  are  almost  inva- 
riably  slabs  of  marble,  and  the  tops  of  caMneis  and  e«en 
basin-stands  are  of  the  same  substance.  In  the  cafes 
here,  also,  there  are  no  fires  visible,  as  in  the  Lor>don 
coSee-bouses  ; but  tbe  stoves  are  so  managed  as  always 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  warmth  throughout  the  apait* 
meats."  (Sofet,  p.  14.  and  SO.)  The  reilatirnmis,  or 
dInIng-houses.  are  frequented  by  all  classes  of  the  Inha- 
bitants, female  as  well  as  male.  In  fact,  however  it  may 
be  accounted  for.  whether  It  have  originated  In  its  greater 
advantageousness  in  an  economical  ^nt  of  view,  in  the 
taste  of  tbe  people  for  society,  or  whatever  else.  homr. 
in  tbe  Eogliih  sense  of  the  word,  has  but  few  charms  for 
the  bulk  of  the  Parisians,  who  mar  be  said  to  live  In  pub- 
lic, dining  in  restaurants,  spetwiing  their  evenings  on 
the  Boulevards,  or  in  the  theatres  or  cafes,  and.  appro- 
priately. It  must  be  allowed,  ending  their  days  in  the 
public  hospitals  1 At  the  prlnd^  restaurants  (such 
as  VIry's,  Vefours,  the  Fr«es  Proven^aux,  and  the 
Hocher  de  (^ancale)  the  bills  of  fare  include  hundreds 
of  dishes,  and  the  charges  are  necessarily  high  but 
at  many  house*  of  great  respectability  mnners  may 
be  had  for  two  or  three  francs,  including  half  a bottle  of 
tm  orttiHaire.  Beaune  and  romard,  however,  are  the 
wines  commonly  drunk  by  persons  In  good  circumstances. 
Tlic  houses  of  tbe  traiUur$  are  frequented  almost  ox- 
cluilveiy  by  the  tradespeople  and  lower  classes ; but 
they  also  tupj^y  loners  to  people  at  their  own  houses 
at  a fixed  price  for  each  dish.  Clubs,  similar  to  those 
of  l.,ODdoo,  have  been  establUbed  within  the  last  few 
years  ; the  largest  and  most  respectable  is  the  Club 
Anglais,  the  habitual  resort  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
faihiooahle  and  diplomatic  circles.  The  Jockey  Club  is 
frequented  by  sporting  men.  and  a still  more  neteroge- 
ncous  assemblage  may  be  found  at  the  Orcle.  It  rogy  be 
remarked,  also,  that  these  clubs  have  been  much  more 
mirocrvusly  attended  since  the  suppression  of  the  salon 
and  other  oersted  gambling-liuuM's,  which  till  very  re- 
cently infested  the  metn^Tls  of  Franco. 

Lorai  (fOs>rrssirn/.  — Paris,  with  Us  envirens,  forms 
the  small  department  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the  form  Is 
nearly  circular,  and  tbe  diameter  about  19  m.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  a nrcfect.  under  whom  are  twelve  mayors, 
one  for  each  of  tbe  twelve  dlvtsloos  of  tbe  town,  and  two 
•ub-prefects  for  tlie  country  quarter.  As  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  Justice,  the  courts  of  Paris  are  less  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  London,  their  jurisdiction  com- 
prising only  tbe  cap.  and  seven  adjoinlog  depts.;  but  In 
oil  other  respects  Paris  Is  as  much  the  cocoinon  centre  of 
public  business  for  France,  as  London  Is  lor  Ruglaud. 
The  Court  of  Catsation  is  the  supreme  court  of  afipeal 
from  all  the  tribunals  of  France,  and  the  Cour  dcs 
Ompte$  has  authority  to  examine  all  tbe  public  accounts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Cour  RoyaU  confines  Itself  to  tbe 
trial  of  criminals  In  the  dep.  of  the  Seine  \ besides  which 
there  is  a tribunal  dc  prresterc  mstamef.  Paris  is  like- 
wise tbe  permanent  residence  of  the  sovereign  and  royal 
famllv ; tM  place  of  meeclog  for  the  le^slature ; the  seat 
of  all  the  ministerial  bureaux,  and  of  the  public  otBces 
generally.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  head- 
quarters both  of  tbe  royal  guards  and  oi  the  first  of  the 
twenty-two  groat  military  divisions  of  France.  It  has 
also  a numerous  corps  of  national  guards,  or  volunteers, 
composed  of  twelve  legions,  oomprUIng  about  30,000  men. 
For  mercantile  purposes  It  has  a ch^ber  and  several 
courts  of  commerce.  Finally.  It  Is  the  centre  of  almost 
all  associations  for  public  purposes,  such  as  those  for  the 
promotion  of  national  industry,  for  the  management  of 
prisons,  for  tbe  dlfuslon  of  vamne  inoculation,  Ac.  As 
already  stated,  Paris  sends  13  mems.  to  tbe  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  1 for  each  arTundlsscment.  Total  number  of 
electors.  In  UOfi-39.  16.M71. 

Foputatiom,  Ue*Mk,ifC.^\n  1*06,  when  thepop.  amoont- 
ed.  excl.  troops  and  foreigners,  to  909,196,  uere  were 
lft(.943  births  and  34.097  dcatnt,  showing  an  Increase  during 
the  year  of  1-lWkh  part  of  the  gross  pop.  Of  tba  births. 
14,646  were  males  and  13,043  females : tbe  illegitimate 
being,  in  tbe  same  year,  to  the  le^timate  blrtba  as  1 to 
3.  wnlle  tbe  average  throughout  rrance  Is  as  1 to  13. 
This  ^vaa  but  an  IndlOkrent  view  of  tbe  morality  of  the 
French  cap. ; but  It  is  lavoursble  compared  with  tbe  bet. 
Chat,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  born,  4,793  were 
abandoned  by  tbeir  parents,  and  sent  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  t we  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that 
the  admissions  to  inis  hospital  have  been  of  late  years 
progressively  diminishing ; and  Chat,  in  this  respect, 
there  b«  been  a material  Improvement.  Of  the  chlioren 


produced  In  Ifi36,  no  fewer  than  4,773  were  born  In  hos- 
pitals, aud  these,  of  course,  were  mostly  abandoned. 
Of  tbo  deaths  in  1836,  9.060,  or  between  I and  | of  U>e 
whole,  took  place  In  tbe  public  huspltalt,  64  in  prisons,  and 
389  were  found  dead,  and  deposited  in  the  Morgu*,or  public 
dead-house.  In  the  Isle  dc  la  Citf . Tbe  suici^s  in  Paris, 
during  the  last  19  years,  have  averaged  about  940  a year,  or 
about!  in  93  of  the  deaths  duringthat  period,  a proportion 
about  double  that  of  London.  The  most  densely  peopled 
arrondissemf'nU  arc  the  9d,  8th,  aud  13tb  *,  those  most 
thinly  peopled  being  the  4th  and  9th.  Of  the  entire  itop. 
of  the  city  It  is  supposed  that  nearly  a half  are  woraing 
people,  toe  rest  being  composed  of  tradesmen,  profes- 
sional men.  and  persons  of  independent  property.  'I'bere 
are  about  ao.ooo  servauts,  and  uearly  the  same  number  of 
paupers  { but  the  Utter  have  been  gradually  on  the  de- 
crease for  some  years. 

Nearly  is.ouo  patients  are  constantly  In  tbe  hospitals, 
and  about  60,000  pass  through  them  annually,  of  whom 
about  4-6ihs  are  oischarged  cured.  The  foun^ngs  mqy 
average  about  90,000 ; and  about  the  same  oumter  of 
ucd  and  Infirm  persons  are  supported  by  public  charity. 
The  pop.  of  the  prisons  is  very  fluctuating,  but  Im 
taken  at  about  4JX)0at  an  average.  The  climsteof  Paris 
is  not  so  variable  as  that  of  London,  but  the  winters  are 
sometimes  very  severe ; snow  docs  not  lie  long,  fogs  are 
not  frequeut.  and  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  uivuurablc. 
Tliere  m b^n  a great  improvement  in  tbe  health  of  the 
inbab.  since  the  revolution,  though  it  be  lar  short  of 
the  improvement  Ciiat  has  Ukto  place  in  London  during 
tbe  some  period.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  least  densely 
peopled  arroDdissements,  and  tnose  occupied  by  tbe 
weiuthicr  classes,  arc  by  Ur  the  healthiest. 

Fornidre/iofss.— During  the  course  of  the  present  year 
(1841),  it  has  been,  after  much  opposition,  drtermuied 
to  furtlfy  Farit,  (^surrounding  it  on  all  sides  with  a con- 
tinuous chain  of  lurtificatluns.  Tbe  sum  of  14U  mliliuns 
francs  (9,600.000/.)  has  been  voted  for  the  execution  of 
the  works,  which  have  been  already  cotnmeuccd.  We 
believe,  however,  that  most  military  men  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fortifications  In  question  will  not  oppose  any  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  on  Invading  army  | ana  that  it  is,  in 
fact.  Impossible  successfully  to  defend  so  great  a city. 
It  is  true,  tbe  fortifications  may  be  serviceable  as  a means 
of  overawing  the  Faiislons ; and  it  has  brai  tufpett«-d 
that  this  has  been  with  many  the  real  motive  that  made 
them  approve  of  their  construction. 

Ilutvru.  — When  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Csnar,  Paris, 
then  called  Lmtftia,  was  tl>e  riiief  town  of  the  Parisli, 
a Belgic  tribe,  and  was  afterwards  included  ^ Augustus 
in  the  province  of  Lug4unnuis  tfuarta  or  Sfmonta.  Ii 
attained  no  Importance,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
4ih  ceutury,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Paritii,  and  be- 
came the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  KmperorJulUn.who,  in  his  fi/riopoguw,  terms 
it  bis  CsAe  Aivsitm  ; being  taken  by  tbe  Franks,  under 
Clovis.  In  494.  It  became  the  capital  of  his  new  kin^om. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  9th  centunr,  the  walled  part 
of  Paris  was  still  lunitcU  to  the  island  of  la  Citfi,  though 
considerable  suburtis  were  extending  themselves  altmg 
both  iMnks  of  tbe  helne.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  !•>- 
I.ouis  VI.  and  VII.}  still  more  so  by  Philip  Augustus ; 
and  after  the  biUtle  of  Poitiers,  In  13^  new  walls  were 
raised  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Seine.  The  treaty  <»f 
Troyes,  In  1430.  save  Paris  into  the  hands  of  tlio 
English,  who  held  It  till  14.V>,  when  It  was  rcrap- 
turra  by  the  French,  and  the  English  garrison  put  to 
the  sword.  The  pop.  of  Paris,  in  the  iMh  century,  is 
Mtimated  by  Dulaure  at  190.(<i0.  and  great  architectural 
Improvements  bad  Ixen  gradually  taking  place;  (>ut  tbe 
police  was  so  bad,  that  both  life  and  propnty  were  inst*- 
cure,  and  morals  were  almost  at  tbw  lowest  possUtle 
ebb-  The  city  wes  further  Improved  by  Francis  1.,  uid 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  IV.,  under  whose  reigns  the  entire 
sulmrb  of  St.  Germains  was  rebuilt.  In  the  religiou* 
wars  of  the  I6th  century.  Paris  was  tbe  scene  of  a revolt 
against  tbe  troops  of  Henry  111.,  known  as  **  tbe  day  of 
the  barricades."  It  was  held  by  tbe  Leaguers,  from 
1585  to  1894.  when  It  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  The 
palace  of  the  Luxemliaarg  and  tbe  Palais  Royal  were 
built  in  tlie  reign  of  Lous  XIII.,  aud  the  walls  were  to 
extended  as  to  include  nearly  the  whole  space  within 
the  preeeut  (soulerards ; but  fiie  police  was  still  wretch- 
edly InefBcfent.  and  disorders  were  of  almost  dally  oe- 
currenoc,  partkularlT  In  tbe  turbulent  quarter  of  tbo 
UniversRy.  In  the  17th  century,  Paris  was  tbe  prioct)*al 
scene  of  tbe  tumults  of  the  Vramteuft,  supported  by 
the  inhebs.,  against  the  French  and  Swiss  guards  ; but 
notwitlistandlng  these  disturlMincce.the  city  stTu  incir«ued, 
cburchee,  coirrenCs,  and  hospitals  were  (mIU,  tbe  palace 
of  tbe  7\iilcries  waa  flniahea,  the  quays  and  boulevards 
were  laid  out,  sewers  formed,  and  other  Improvements 
ellbeted  at  a great  expense.  The  most  memorable  scenes 
connected  with  the  nlstory  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  In  1789,  to  the  as- 
S4«ptloa  of  tmpertal  power  by  Napoteon,  were  co- 
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acted  In  tb«  metropolU,  which  hat  tong  had  a prepon* , 
derating,  though  not  alwapa  a bmeficUl  Influence,  over  ' 
the  aSairt  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  goremtnent  of 
Napoleon,  Writ  waa  greatlj  Improved,  and  manv  of 
thoee  adentlflc  and  otner  eatabllthmenta  were  either 
formed  or  remodelled,  which  have  contributed  to  In* 
create  lu  literary  and  adentlflc  renown.  The  work  of 
Improvement  proceeded  alowly  during  the  reign  of  Loult 
Xvlll.  ami  charlet  X.;  but  aince  the  revolution  of 
liQi).  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne, 
great  acClvitv  haa  been  evinced  by  the  leglaUture  In 
railing  aolld  aa  well  aa  splendid  monumeota,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  rBtolle.  and  the 
rainiaterlal  hotel  on  the  Qual  d’Oraay,  may  vie  In  mag* 
nificenee  with  the  flneat  Kuropean  ttructurea.  At  the 
same  time,  new  pavements,  bridges,  sewers,  markets, 
public  gardens,  and  priaaoa,  atteal  that  no  department  of 
the  metropolla  Is  neglected  by  the  government;  and 
whenever  gas  la  generally  introduced,  and  water  more 
generally  dlffliaed  In  private  bouses,  Faria  will  be  one  of 
the  moat  comfortable  aa  well  aa  handsomest  and  roost 
luaurlmu  capitala  of  Europe.  (f>w/avrr.  dr 

Part*  i Pari$  and  tls  Hittonoil  Scrnet,  l.i  Metro- 
poUlan  M^tninr,  1837  ; Gatignanf$  Sev  Pari$  Grtide  ; 
Plmntm't  Picture  Parft;  DicliomHoire  de  la  Con- 
uertaliou  et  de  la  Lecture,  art.  and  Private 

It^rmatiou.) 

PARMA  (DUCHY  OF),  an  iitdep.  state  of  N.  Italy, 
between  laL  44^^  Vf  and  4S^  8'  N.,  and  long.  9^  SIF  and 
10^  3(F  E.  (ntc.  the  detached  distr.  Guastalla),  having  N. 
Anatrlan  Italy,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  the  Po,  W. 
the  Sardinian  dom.,  8.  the  latter  and  Tuscan  Lunlglatm, 
and  K.  Modena.  Area  estimated  at  S.S6S  aq.  m.  Pop., 
In  1833,  465,673.  This  duchy,  lying  between  the  Po  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Apenninea  on  tne  .S.,  Is  partly  and 
prlitdpMly  Includeo  in  the  great  plain  of  Uombardr; 
out  a large  portion  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
ramlAcatioos  and  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  here  idwut  4,000  ft.  in  neight,  forming  Its  S. 
boundsi^  It  slopes  to  the  N..  and  all  its  rivers  fall 
into  tW  W.  The  soil,  which  Is  very  fertile  In  the  plain, 
where  It  Is  watered  by  numerous  canals.  Is  stony  and 
arid  In  the  mountainous  districts.  It  Is  principally  held 
1^  metayers  ; but  while  In  the  surnmndlng  states  such 
agreements  are  entered  into  between  the  metayer  and 
hla  landlord  as  they  mav  approve,  In  this  duchy  the  law 
Interposes  to  protect  the  tenant,  who  might  be  Inclined 
to  subscribe  to  peculiarly  onerous  conditlws.  Thus,  a 
landlord  may  stipulate  for  more  than  half,  but  not  for 
more  than  3*Us  of  the  produce.  If  the  landlord 
ftimish  the  cattle,  the  fkrmer  has  a right  to.  at  leaet, 
l*3d  of  the  profit  tbenee  arising ; and  if  the  tenant  fur* 
Dish  the  cattle,  no  lease  Is  binding  that  duet  not  leave 
him  3-3ds  the  produce.  ( Vou  Raumer,  ttalff,  L 307. 308.) 
Along  the  Po,  the  fiuther  wo  advance  to  the  B.,  the  soil 
b^me*  de«>er,  richer,  better  watered,  and  more  fer* 
tile.  The  dairy  Is  here  the  great  obl^ct  of  attention, 
ami  the  famous  cheese  which  derivee  its  name  from 
this  duchy.  Is  still  made  to  a great  extent  In  the  ndgfa. 
bourbood  of  Pavla,  Lodi,  Ac.  Farms  are  very  small, 
and  the  husbandry  Inferior  to  that  of  Modena.  {See 
Italy  (AcsTauM).  amti,  64.) 

The  acorns  of  the  numerous  oaks,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  feed  an  Immense  number  of  bogs,  which 
are  geoeridly  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  part 
of  Ituy:  In  consequence  many  are  sent  to  Tuscany 
and  the  Papal  Slates,  whither,  also,  and  to  Genoa, 
great  numbers  of  fat  oxen  are  sent.  The  sheep  of  the 
duchy  are  indifferent : the  superior  flocks  pastured 
In  the  Parroese  Apennines  In  summer,  belong  to  Lorn* 
bardr,  Tuscany,  and  other  adjseent  states.  Botn  poultry 
and  Ws  are  abundant  Maite.  wheat  beans,  tobacco, 
fruit  and  wine,  are  the  priocipd  products  of  the  plain 
country.  The  only  raw  materials  mannbetured  are  silk 
and  hemp ; but  according  to  Serrlstorl,  tbe  produce  of 
the  former  only  amounts  to  100.000  lbs.  a year.  Rice  Is 
crown  In  the  district  of  Guastalla,  and  near  Parma. 
In  the  monntains  but  little  com  Is  grown  ; and  the  cli* 
mate  is  toocold  for  the  vine.  Chestnuts  and  skimmed  milk, 
with  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  goats  and  ewes,  form 
tbe  principal  food  of  the  population.  Potatoes  were  not 
introduced  Into  the  mountain  districts  when  the  dnehy 
was  visited  by  Chitaauvieux.  The  Inhabitants  of  these 
districts  make  a good  deal  of  charcoal ; but  their  prind- 
pal  revenue  Is  derived  from  their  migrations : for  ail  the 
active  Inhabitants  quit  tbeir  homes  at  tbe  favourable  sea* 
aon,  to  work  In  I,ombardy  and  Tuscany.  Tbe  money 
they  gain  and  save  ftom  this  source  forms  almost  all  the 
capital  cIrculatiM  among  them.  {CkdteemvieuM't  Italp 
amd  it*  A$Hcut.  Trent.,  p.  56.) 

Iron,  copper,  vitriol,  and  pdroleoa,  are  found  In  the 
mountains ; but  the  prlndpal  mineral  product  Is  salt, 
of  which  about  13,360  quintals  are  made  annually. 
Manufoctures,  excepting  such  as  are  domestic,  are  of 
trifling  Importance ; silk  fabrics  are  the  principal,  and 
are  toade  in  all  the  larger  towns.  There  are  several  Iron 
fortes  t and  bats,  glass,  aarthenwara,  papar,  and  gun* 


powder  are  made  In  Parma.  Piacenxa,  and  San  Donnfnd, 
Tha  value  of  the  Imports,  which  consist  mostly  of 
woollen  and  ihien  cloths,  colonial  goods,  and  articles  o( 
luxury.  Is  estimated  at  748,000  itrei  while  the  value 
of  tbe  exports.  Including  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
37,000  hogs,  is  estimated  at  only  168,500  lire  a year. 
{Serrittori,  Statist)  But  It  Is  hardir  irccessarv  to  say 
that  there  can.  In  uktI.  be  no  such  discrepancy  Vtween 
them;  and  either  thn  one  statement  or  the  other,  or 
perh^  both,  mutt  be  completely  erroneous.  Except 
the  ro,  there  Is  no  nsvlgsnle  river,  nor  Is  there  any 
canal,  except  for  Irrigation,  within  this  duchy. 

Tke  govem$ment  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  bereditarr 
in  the  male  line,  but  at  present  vested  In  a female,  this 
duchy  having  been  assigned,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  ex*emprest  of  France.. 
At  her  death,  however.  It  will  fall,  under  the  existing 
arrangements,  to  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  or  his  heirs.  The 
administratioo  is  conducted  by  a cabinet  of  six  ministers. 
The  duchy  is  divided  into  five  districts : chief  towna  Par* 
ma,  the  cap..  Placenta,  Borgo  San  Donnlno,  Borgn  Taro^ 
and  Guasulla.  There  are  38  Inferior  courts  of  arbitra* 
tlon,  consisting  of  a single  Judge,  and  courts  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  appeal  in  Parma  and  Ptarenia.  Criminal 
trials  take  place  in  public,  but  without  the  Intervention 
of  a Jury:  the  judges  composing  the  court  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  code  of  Parma,  promuigatrd 
since  1830,  Is  bottomed  upon  tbe  Code  Napoleon,  but  has 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Secret  so^ctiet  are  pro* 
hibited,  and  associations  for  definite  objects,  if  consisting 
of  more  than  30  members,  require  to  be  authorised  by 
government.  All  games  of  chance  are  prohlUicd,  under 
*'  of  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Public  provision  is 


penalty  o . . 

made  for  the  poor  ; and  beggars  are  either  punished  with 
imprisoomeoC  ot  tent  to  a workhouse.  If  death  ensue 
from  a duel,  the  challenger  is  liable  to  Imprisonment  fur 
from  10  to  30  years,  and  the  challenged  from  3 to  10. 
(Fon  Raumer,  I.  3I4**4I&)  The  Rom.  Catb.  is  tha 
stale  religion  ; but  others  are  tolerated.  Public  Instrua* 
tion  Is  furnished  by  about  380  elementary  schools,  at- 
tended by  nearly  10,000  pupils ; there  are  also  secondary 
schools  in  most  of  tha  towns ; and  superior  academies  in 
Parma  and  Piacctixa.  The  roiiiti^  force  consists  of 
about  1400  men.  chiefly  Infantry.  T^he  public  revenue, 
derived  from  state  property,  territorial  and  personal 
taxes,  patents,  communsJ  and  river  duet,  custom  duiiea, 
octrois,  in  Parma  aud  Ptacensa.  amounted,  in  1K34,  to 
6.895440  lire.  Tbe  public  debt,  in  IH33,  amounted  to 
10j00.000do.  {Serristori,  Statist,  d" Italia.) 

This  territory  anciently  formed  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
Charlemagne  gave  it  to  tbe  Holy  See ; but  uurlng  the 
quarrels  between  tbe  popes  and  the  emperors^Parma  and 
naoewxa  became  indeiwndont  republics.  They  after* 
wards  fell  successively  under  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the 
popes,  the  Famese  family,  and  tbe  Spaniards.  By  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  Its  native  sovereigns  was  tbe 
famous  Alexander  Famese.  Though  he  served  our  of 
the  most  odious  tyrants,  Philip  II.,  Famese  was  alike 
generous  and  brave,  and  was  certainly  tbe  most  skilful 
ai^  accomplished  general  of  his  age.  In  IM)I,  Parma 
was  ceded  to  the  French  ; and  In  1805,  it  was  principally 
included  in  the  dep.  Taro,  belonging  to  the  kingd.  of 
Italy.  (Serrisiori,  Statistiea  tT  Jtatia  f Rampoldi i C'Ad* 
fcaHetVwjr;  Raumer,  Ac.) 

Pabma.  a dty  of  N.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  ibe  above 
duchy,  on  (be  little  river  of  Its  own  name,  a tributary  of 
the  Po,  here  crossed  by  3 bridges.  35  m.  S.E.  Piarensa. 
and  33  m.  S.W.  Mantua  ; lat.  44°  1"  N..  long.  10*^  3b* 

45"  E.  Pop.  circa  36,000.  Its  walls  arc  between  3 m. 
and  4 m.  In  rtre. ; It  Is  surrounded  by  a glacis  which 
forms  a favourite  public  promenade.  It  Is  well  built  and 
laid  out.  especially  Us  principal  Utoroughfare,  which 
forms  a part  of  tbe  Flamlnlan  way  (via  rlamlnla).  it 
has  many  good  public  and  private  edifices ; they  are 
mostly,  however,  of  brick,  aim  none  is  remarkalile  for 
beauty  : many  of  them  are.  also.  In  a decaying  condltlmi, 
and  Its  streets  are  “ dull  and  dreary.”  The  Famese 
palace,  though  an  Immense  pile,  is  little  more  than  half 
the  original  oimlgn ; It  Is  raised  on  open  arcades  ; and, 
though  partly  in  a ruinous  state,  it  serves  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archduchess,  and  accommodates  the  academy 
of  arts.  In  the  new  picture  gallery  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  several  masterpieces  by  Correggio.  Parme- 
giano,  Raphael,  the  (Marram,  Ac.  The  academy  has  also 
a museum.  In  which  are  many  interesting  aotiquilics 
fkom  the  buried  city  of  Vellela  (18  ro.  S.  Pi^nsa),  and 
an  extensive  and  wHl  arranged  library.  Attached  to  the 
palace  Is  the  Urge  Farneee  theatre,  dmigDed  by  VlgnoU 
on  the  model  of  tbe  andent  theatres,  800  ft.  in  length,  and 
capable  of  accoramodating  some  thousand  persons.  It  Is 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  well  constructed  for  hear- 
ing : but  it  naa  been  long  disused,  and  Is  said  to  be  In  a 
very  dilapidated  and  ruinous  state.  Another,  but  smaller 
theatre,  exists  on  the  sane  floor ; and  a third,  built  by 
tbe  present  archduchess,  was  finished  In  1830. 

Tne  cathedral,  aa  edifice  o(  the  llth  century,  thaugh 
In  a mixed  and  aeml-barbaroos  style,  U,  on  the  whole,  a 
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macnllccBk  buikllog : lu  Am  dom«  U ornamented 
vUn  one  of  the  Uut  und  moet  celebrated  productlont  of 
Corre^o.  The  clir  hai  a great  number  of  other 
churciiM.  Mveral  of  which  poueu  tome  fine  workc  of  art. 
ItisabUbop'a  tee,  and  a eeat  of  the  high  court  of  revUion 
for  the  duchf,  bcwldec  acveral  inferior  count ; and  wat, 
tlU  laos,  the  teat  of  a uoiTcriltj:  it  ha*  now  a tu- 
perlor  *chool  of  dtvioitf,  medicine,  and  pbllocophy,  at« 
lend^  bjr  about  490  uudenU ; a college  of  ooblet,  founded 
in  IGOO;  an  epUcopal  tetolnary.  tome  inferior  tcboolt, 
and  tereral  hotpltal*  and  other  chariile*.  The  principal 
and  mott  extenslTc  cstablitbment  in  the  citV  U the 
famou*  prliiUng-oflke  of  the  BodonI,  ettablithcd  in  I76A : 
it  hai  producM  tome  of  the  best  tpeciment  of  topo- 
graph/. eepeciallj  tome  of  the  moat  tplendid  edlliont  of  > 
the  cimtic*  of  which  modem  Europe  ha*  to  boatt.  The 
clt/ 1*  tuppUed  with  water  a conduit,  taid  to  be  fiOm.(  ?) 

Ill  length.  The  Paiato  Gimr4ino,  and  a large  public 
ceroetenr,  are  lituated  without  the  wall*.  Parma  ha* 
aome  silk  and  other  fabric* ; but  it*  manufactures  and 
eomincrce  are  comparatieel/  bulgniflcant. 

Parma  became  a Homan  colon/  a.  t).  c.  fiG9.  It  suffered 
greatl/  In  the  civil  war  between  Antoojr  and  Augustus  ; 
and  was  colonised  anew  b/  the  latter,  imm  whom  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  JmUm  CbAmie.  It  was  an- 

cleotl/  much  celebrated  for  Its  wool. 

Velterfbei  orlmlt  Apalis,  Penns  SKvadit 

N<diuts,  Mabtial,  slv.  Bp.  &9. 
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PARNASSUS,  a mountain-chain  of  Independent 
Greece,  prov.  E.  Hellas,  and  nom.  Pbocis,  famous  In 
Grecian  poetrv  and  m/thologj,  the  favourite  resort 
of  Apollo  and  the  muses,  and  emeciali/  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  It  runs  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.B.,  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  Mount  Pindus  and  Mount 
Helicon  ; but  the  onl/  part  of  it  that  requires  an?  par- 
ticular mention  Is  Us  culminating  point  N.  of  Delphi, 
now  called  Liaknra,  lat.  31' N.;  long.  Kfi  38* 
36"  B.  According  to  M.  Pe/tler,  It  rises  8,06h  ft.  above 
the  sea.  and  being  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  /ear,  would  have  been  rather  an  tincom- 
fortaUe  residence  for  the  muses,  who  inhabited  Us  lower 
regions,  especlall/  ^e  laurel  groves  in  the  vlcinlt/  of  the 
Cajtallan  lountain.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  this  cele- 
brated mountain,  describes  Us  summit  as  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Cadcr  Idris  In  N.  Wales  ; and  add*  that 
" after  having  been  for /ear*  engaged  in  visiting  the  tops  of 
mounUlnt,  be  roust  still  confess  that  he  never  saw  an/ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus. The  Gulph  of  Corinth  bad  long  looked  like 
an  ordlnarj  lake,  and  it  was  now  reducra  to  a pond. 
Northwards,  be/ond  all  the  plains  of  Thetsalv,  ap- 
peared Ol/ropus,  with  its  man/  tops,  clad  in  snioing 
snow,  and  expanding  Its  vast  breadtti  dUtinctI/  to  view. 
The  other  mountains  of  Greece,  like  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  In  a rolling  calm,  rose  in  vast  heaps  accord- 
ing to  their  dlflbrent  altitudes ; but  the  ere  ranged  over 
ever/  one  of  them.  Helicon  was  one  of  Uiese ; and  It  is 
certaini/  inferior  In  height  to  Parnassus.  One  of  the 
principal  mountains  In  the  Morea.  now  called  Trtcala, 
not  Cu  from  Patras,  made*a  great  figure  In  that  moun- 
tainous terrltor/;  it  was  covered  with  snow,  even  the 
lower  rid^  not  Iming  destitute  of  It.  We  looked  down 
on  Acbaia,  Argolls,  Ells,  and  Arcadia,  as  upon  a model. 
The  higher  region  of  the  mountain  is  of  limestone,  bleak 
and  destitute  of  all  herbage,  except  a few  alpine  plants.'* 

ITravfU,  vll.  9C1. ) From  the  sacred  town  and  temple  of 
)elphl  the  tnountalo  appears  to  have  two  summlu,  one 
of  which  was  sacred  to  Pbeebus  and  one  to  Bacchus— 


Running  down  the  cleft  between  these  two  summits  it 
the  (hmnus  Pom  CoMtaUmt  the  gennlne  source  of  poetical 
Inspiration.  It  U thus  alluded  to  b/  Virgil,  la  cooaeo> 
Cion  with  the  neighbouring  mountain  — 


**  bvd  tM  P«Bawl  dsMra  w siwu  dBieis 
RAptAl  amor.  JtivaS  If*  JugU,  q**  nnlU  sriarem 
CsMUia  moUl  dwvnltw  avtits  cUv*.*  Otorg.  IB 


Even  at  present  it  Is  b/  no  means  onworth/  Its  andeot 
renown.  Mr.  Dodwell  ta/i,  *'it  Is  clear,  and  forms  an 
excellent  beverage.  The  fountain  Isomameatad  with  pai> 
dent  iv/,  and  overthadowad  be  a large  fig-tree.”  Hlimer 
up  the  mountain  Is  the  CorrcUn  cave,  wnlch,  during  the 
Persian  war,  afforded  a safe  retreat  to  Um  leaa  adven- 
turous Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Thermop/1*.  ( Uerod. 
vliL36.)  It  Is  described  Mr.  Ralkes,  tne  first  modern 
travellOT  who  has  visited  It,  as  a chamber  B30  ft.  In  length, 
and  near!/  900  ft.  tn  breadth,  with  a roof  studded  with 
■salactltes.  Above  tbU  cave,  and  at  a distance  of  about 
M stadia  from  Delphi,  stood  the  town  of  Titborea,  taken 
mmI  burnt  ^ the  arm/  of  Xerxes  at  the  cloae  of  the  Per- 
sian war.  'the  ruins  were  found  Dr.  Clarke,  near  the 
modern  village  of  fV/i/xe.  For  further  particular*  scr 
Dauw. 
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PAROS,  a famous  Island  of  the  Orseian  Archipelago, 
group  of  the  central  C/dadet,  to  the  W.  of  Naxos,  from 
which  It  Is  separated  b/  a itralt,  A m.  arrois  ; Mount  St. 
Elias,  the  most  elevated  point  In  the  Island,  being  in  1st. 
47®y46"N.i  long.  SA®ll'9y*  E.  Pop.  8,000.  ? It  U 
oval-shaped,  being  about  19  m.  In  length  bv  6 tn  breadth. 
Though  rugged  and  uneven,  it  is,  speaking  generall/, 
eitremel/  fertile : and,  If  well  cultivated,  would  support 
four  or  five  tiroes  its  present  pop.  It  produces  consider- 
able quamitie*  of  cotton,  with  corn,  wine,  oil.  Ac.  Tour- 
nefort  sa/t  that  the  butebers*  meat  Is  good,  that  there 
are  a great  number  of  bogs,  and  thayilgeoos  and  par- 
tridges are  extremelr  abundant,  (i.  908.  ito.  ed.)  Port 
Naussa,  on  the  N.B.  coast  of  the  island.  Is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  tn  the  Arefalpelago.  and  was  used,  in  1770,  as 
the  rendesvou*  of  the  Russian  Beet.  Parecehta,  on  the 
tile  of  the  ancient  dt/  of  Paros,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital  Its  harbour  is  open  to  the  W.,  and 
there  are  some  sunken  rocks  In  Its  vldnlt/,  on  one  of 
whkh  the  buperbe,  a French  Une-of-battle  sbip,  was 
lost,  in  1833.  The  present  town  omslits  of  mean  houses, 
which,  however,  are  interesting,  ftom  their  chief!/  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  the  old  cit/,  including  portiMS 
of  the  shafts  and  ci^iltals  of  columns.  Arc. : the  eathcdral 
church  Is  said  to  be  the  belt  In  the  Arthlpelaga 

Paros  was  famous  in  antlquU/  for  its  oeautlfiil  snow, 
white  marble,  wbenceVlrgil  has  called  the  Island  nivtem 
ParMs.  (^jwW.  ill.  r.  196.)  The  finest  of  the  andent 
statues,  including  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vtdero,and  the  Antinou*,  were  formed  out  of  this  ma- 
terial. Indeed,  the  best  sculptors  used  no  other,  onmet 
mUrm  tantHm  eamdido  mafynore  mf  tmtt  a Pmrv  iuMutu. 
(PU».  Hist.  S'mt.,  lib.  xxxvl.  cap.  A)  The  quarries 
were  situated  about  4 m.  from  the  dt/  of  Paros,  and 
remain  exact!/  to  the  state  In  which  the/  were  left  b/ 
the  ancients.  Dr.  Clarke  sa/s  the/  bad  been  wrought 
with  infinite  skill ; and  that  the  blocks  had  been  cut  out 
with  such  precision  that  there  was  doc  the  smallest 
waste,  (vl.  138.  Bva  ed.) 

AccoHlng  to  Tbitc/dldes  (lib.  L),  Paros  was  origlnallr 
settled  by  Phoenicians.  It  eartv  attained  to  great  wealth 
and  consideration,  and  e«tabUihcd  colonics  In  Thasos 
and  other  islands.  During  the  first  Persian  war.  It  sided 
with  the  Persians } and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Marathon,  Che  clt/  of  Paros  was  unsuccessful!/  besieged 
b/  Miltlades.  ThemlsCocle^  however,  rendered  it  tri- 
butarr  to  Athens.  It  produced  several  distlnguiihed 
iudivkluals,  among  whom  may  be  specified  Archilochus, 
the  Inventor  of  Iambics.* 

In  modern  times,  the  onlv  event  of  Importance  con- 
nected with  the  hirior/  of  Paros  ii  the  dlicoverv  of  the 
*'  Parian,  or  Aruodelian  Chronicle.”  This  U a chronolo- 
gical account,  cut  In  marble,  of  the  prlndpal  events  in 
the  histor/ of  Greece  during  the  period  or  1318  /ears, 
beginning  with  C'ecrop*.  and  ending  with  the  archunship 
of  Diogt^us.  amuo  9m  a.c.  The  chronicle  for  the  hut 
00  years  is.  however,  obliterated ; and  the  inscription  Is 
in  many  parts  a good  deal  defaced. 

The  marble  slab  on  which  this  chronicle  is  cut  was 
I purchased  on  the  spot,  in  1694,  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

I whence  it  Is  now  frequently  called  the  Anmdellan  Chro- 
nicle ; and  being  brought  to  England  lo  1697,  the  Inscrip- 
tion was  soon  alter  copied,  translated,  and  pubUshed 
Selden  and  other  emlnmt  scbolart.  Unfortunately  the 
marble  afterwards  met  with  the  most  barbarous  ireau 
ment,  having  been  broken,  and  a part  of  it  employe^  as 
Is  alleged,  to  repair  a ritlmney  In  Arundel  House.  The 
portion  that  escaped  this  worse  than  Gothic  usage  wu 
presented  in  1667  to  the  univenltv  of  Oxford,  of  which  It 
IS  one  of  the  most  precious  raucs.  (Bofiertsoa  us  tfie 
Fariam  Ckromcie,  pp.  43-48.) 

For  a lennheood  period  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  re- 
garded as  of  unquestionable  authority,  and  was  referr^ 
to  as  such  by  all  inquirer*  into  ancient  history.  In  178^ 
however,  its  authenticity  was  assailed,  in  a slngul^ly 
clear,  ablei,  and  ingenious  dliseriatiop,  by  the  Kev.  John 
Robertson,  who  contended  that  it  was  attogetber  spu- 
rious, and  had  been  fabricated  In  modem  times.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  this  dissertation  elldted  various  answers, 
bv  Mr.  Hewlett ; Ponou,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar ; 
Gough,  the  aiiUquary,  Ac.  ( and  at  present  it  teems  to  be 
^erally  coircluded  by  the  aldest  critics  and  scholar*. 
Diet  the  objectfons  of  Ruberttun  have  beeo  satisCsctorily 
disposed  of,  and  that  there  Is  no  gotid  or  suAcleuC  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  really 
compiled  about  year*  a.  c. 

PAR80NSTOWN.  or  BIRR, an  inland  town  of  Ire- 
land, King's  Co.,  on  the  confines  of  Tipperary,  on  the 
Birr,  a branch  of  the  Lesser  Brosna,  fi  m.  above  Its 
coottueoce  with  the  Shannon,  and  69  m.  >V  .S.W.  Dublin. 
Pop.,  in  1891,  6,406;  tn  1831.  6,995.  it  has  a large 
square,  in  which  is  a piUar  surmounted  by  a statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberlsod,  erected  in  commemoration  of 


* 19w  DMImmIw  that  Ui*  tHnoa*  M-vlptovs 

PhtdU*  and  frutute  *»t*  natlvt*  of  Panw.  la  t^ot  fact, 

sad  U»  NnhpUwe  sf  Om 
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th*  Tidory  of  CuHoilfla.  In  1746,  nnd  ioiiM  food  ttrodi. 
lu  pubik  buildliift  are  th«  pnrith  cburA,  a fine  R. 
Cith.  chapel,  the  cathedral  of  the  tee  of  Killaloe,  S 
neKlnf-hoiuei  for  IndepcodcoU,  I for  Quakera,  ana  7 
for  Methodiata,  a fever  hokpital,  a dlapoaaarj,  a court> 
houae.  and  a b^eweil.  Near  It  are  larKe  barracka.  It 
haa  variotu  achuoli.  and  ia  the  a«at  of  a manor  court, 
general  acaainna  and  petty  aeaaioos : It  la  alao  a con* 
aCabulary  atatlon,  and  baa  two  diatllleriea,  a brewery, 
and  an  eatenaive  retail  trade.  The  liver  la  navlgwe 
for  S m.  from  the  Shannon,  for  bargea.  ICi^cta 
ou  Saturdaya;  fain,  Feb.  II.,  A.,  Aug.  S5.,  and 
Dec.  10.  Poat-oflice  revenue  in  1830,967/.  t In  1836, 1.967/. 
Braorhea  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural  banka  were 
opened  in  1833  and  1836. 

(!loae  to  the  town  ia  Dlrr  Caatle.  the  aeaC  of  the  Bari 
of  Roaae,  the  head  of  the  noble  family  of  Paraona.  whence 
the  town  has  iu  name,  and  to  whom  it  la  greatly  Indebted. 
The  caatle,  which  la  of  considerable  antiquity,  baa  hem 
completely  modemiaed,  and  greatly  improved  ^ Ita  pre« 
sent  proprietor. 

PA.SCO.orCBRRO  DI  PASCO.thepriDclpal raining 
town  of  Peru,  dcp.  Junln,  prov.  Iluanaco,  in  an  Irregular 
hollow  on  the  table  land  of  Homboo,  nearly  14.000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Huanaco. 
Pop.  varying  at  different  seasons  from  4,000  to  perhaps 
19.UOO.  It  la  a mean,  wretched  place,  which,  prevl* 
oualy  to  the  eatablishmetit  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Com* 
pany.  In  IM2&,  had  not  a bouse  with  a chimney.  Are* 
place,  or  glased  window ; and  even  now  its  dwelHngt 
are  prinri^ly  covered  with  thatch,  a ftequent  cause  of 
destructive  fires.  The  town — of  which  the  very  ostoAcs, 
or  unbumed  bri^s,  partly  used  in  some  of  the  houses, 
contaJu  tilrer  — is  so  Mrrowed  uiKler,  that  a person  is  in 
no  small  danger  of  Inadvertently  falling  into  old  mines, 
or  rather  pits,  sometimes  sunerfidal,  sometimes  deep  ai^ 
fathomless,  and  half-filleo  wHb  water.  There  are 
several  hundred  welUkDown  mlnea,  from  which  sliver 
has  been  sod  still  could  be  extracted  In  large  quantities, 
provided  a perfect  drainage  were  effteted.  But  during 
the  revolution  a great  many  of  the  mines  were  allowed 
to  fill  up  with  water,  and  only  about  30  are  now  wrought 
for  eignt  mouths  a year.  From  1625  to  IH36  inclu. 
■ive.  3,>90,5M  marcs  of  silver  were  reduced  to  bars  In  the 
foundry  at  Cerro  Paaco ; the  produce  In  the  latter  year 
having  been  837,840  marcs.  These  mines  have  the 
advantage  of  being  near  a coal  mine,  which  has  of 
late  years  been  opened ; but  turf,  dung,  timber.  Ac., 
arc  the  kinds  of  fori  most  commonly  used.  The  miners 
choose  whether  they  will  be  paid  in  money  or  a pro* 
portion  of  the  ore.  In  the  former  case  they  get  four 
reals,  or  7t.  a day } but  they  prefer  of  course  payment 
In  ore.  If  the  mine  be  proouctive ; and  sometimes  re- 
alise, in  this  way,  very  nigh  wages.  But  the  gambling 
nature  of  the  pursuit  has  uie  worst  eflbct  on  all  parties 
engaged  In  It.  The  miners  are  almost  universally  pn^ 
dilute,  and  involved  in  debt ; and  but  few  of  the  un> 
dertakert  have  made  fortunes.  (Sm/tM't  Perm  aj  it  it,  IL 
l-».) 

PAii*DR'CALA18,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  N..  for- 
merly  oomprited  In  the  provs.  of  Artois  ai^  Picardy, 
between  the  50th  and  5Ist  degs.  N.  lat,  and  P 36'  and  3^ 
10*  E.  long. : having  N.K.  and  B.  the  dfp.  Du  Nord,  8. 
Somme,  W.  the  Kngllsh  Channel,  and  N.  the  Strait  »f 
Dover,  or  Pea-dc-Caiou. whence  itsname.  Aren,655,645 
hectare  Pop.,  in  1836,  6M,2IA.  There  are  several 
chains  of  hills,  but  Done  of  any  considerable  height. 
The  Scarp.  Lys,  and  Aa,  rise  in  this  dep. ; besides  which 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Liane,  Canebe,  and  Authlc, 
having  mostly  a N.W.  course.  Except  about  Boulogne, 
the  coasts  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  places  bordered 
with  sandy  downs,  which  are,  however,  prevented  ftom 
Increasing  to  an  inconvenient  extent  being  carefully 
planted.  The  soli  la,  for  the  most  part,  good:  and  agrU 
culture  is.  cm  the  whole,  well  conducted.  Of  the  sur- 
face. in  1894, 491.374  hectares  weresuppoaed  to  be  arable  \ 
46.810  in  pasture;  11,858  In  orchards,  gardens,  Ac.; 
43,107  In  woods,  and  18,846  In  heaths  and  wastes.  Near 
Boulogne,  (arms  vary  la  site  from  86  to  160  acres;  but. 
In  general,  they  do  not  exceed  140  acres.  Few  arc  cul- 
tivated by  the  proprietors,  being  usually  let  to  farmers 
who  pay  a money  rent,  and  are  also  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  l^d-tax.  Ail  kinds  of  com.  but  piiocU 
pally  wheat  and  maslin,  and  large  quaoUlim  of  Mans, 
peas,  and  oleaginous  see^  are  raised.  Abont  1,6184)00 
nectol.  of  potatoes  were  grown  in  1835 ; and  a good  deal 
of  land  is  ^otad  to  the  growth  of  beet-root.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  beer  is  estimated  at  860,000  bectoL  ; of 
elder,  at  36,000  h. ; and  of  malt  spirits,  at  11,000  h.  In 
1830,  there  were  estimated  to  be  nearly  100,000  oxen  and 
cows,  and  300,000  sheep  in  the  dep. ; tee  produce  of  wool 
averages  about  661,000  kllogr.  a year.  The  farmers, 
though  DOC  prosperous,  are  conteiUed  with  their  coo 
diclon  ; and  there  are  paupers  requiring  permanent 
relief.  In  I83.\  of  014)01  estates  su^ect  to  the  ctm/ri- 
tmtbm  fimeiire,  101,918  were  assessed  at  lesa  than  6 fr., 
and  89,409  at  flrom  5 to  10  fr.  Some  coal  Is  met  with ; 
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but  the  greater  part  of  that  made  use  of  in  the  dep.  Is 
brought  muh  Belgium ; and  wood  and  turf  are  the  prin- 
cipal specie#  of  fricl.  About  8,984,000  kllogr.  of  nret- 
rooC  sugar  were  made  In  this  dep.  in  1836.  a greater 
ouaotlty  than  In  any  other  French  dep.,  that  of  the 
North  excepted.  Arras  Is  famous  for  lace  and ^n^r- 
bread.  A portion  of  the  pop.  of  Boulogne  and  Calais  Is 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tulles ; Tn  the  arrood.  of 
Bcihune  many  hundreds  are  employM  In  making  linen 
stufil  and  yam  ; and  roanufartures  of  cotton  stuA  and 
yam  are  pretty  general.  Kpirits.  leather,  gunpowder,  soap, 

lass  and  earthenwares,  tobacco  pipes,  Ac.  arc  also  pro- 

uced.  Artesian  wells^o  named  iVom  the  pror.  Artois) 
originated  in  this  dep.  The  Fas-de-Calais  U divided  Into  6 
arronds.  : chief  towns,  Arras,  the  cap. ; Bethune,  Bou. 
logne,  Montrens,  Ht.  Omer,  and  St  Pol.  Calais  and 
B^logne  are  the  prittdpal  sea-ports,  and  have  a con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  and  share  in  the  rod,  herring, 
and  mackarel  fisheries.  The  dep.  sends  8 menu,  tn  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.;  number  of  electors  in  1838.39,  4.51  A Total 
public  revenue  (1831),  18,813,371  fr.  (//itfo.art.  Pmt~4e- 
Calair  ; Diet.  Qiogr.i  Premeh  Dfficial  Tahtea  ; andPmri. 
Report*  on  AgrteuUure.  1834.) 

PAS8AU  (an.  Castro  Ratoon),  a fortified  frontier 
city,  principally  belonging  to  Bavaria,  circ.  I^wcr  Ba- 
varia. of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Inn,  and  alio  bo  the  small  river  Ht.fiNm.  R. 
S.B.  Katisboo : laC.  48^  84'  3ft"  N..  long.  13°  iV  V R. 
Pop.,  circa  9.0(XI.  It  consists  of  the  my  proper,  built 
in  the  angle  briween  the  Danube  and  Inn,  and  of  three 
smaller  portions  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the 
III,  tbe  latter  being  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
These  different  parts  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications ; and  are  further  defended  by 
two  citadels,  and  some  infe^r  forts ; this  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  tbe  most  important  fortresses  in  the  line  of  the 
Danube.  The  defile.  In  which  the  town  li  situated,  is 
highly  picturesque  ; and  it  has  a striking  appearance 
from  Uie  river,  though  not  generally  well  built.  The 
cathedral,  however,  ts  a magnificent  modem  edifice,  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  sevcriu  of  the  other  churches  are 
handsome : toe  old  Jesuit’s  college,  now  a lyceum,  the 
bishop's  palace,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
tbe  post  office  are  the  other  principal  public  buildings. 
On  a hill,  adjacent  to  the  innstadt,  is  tbe  shrine  of 
tioria^kHS,  a celebrated  place  of  Rom.  Cath.  pilgriraage. 
Pasaau  is  the  seat  of  circle,  police,  and  taxation  boards, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  a school  of  industry, 
manufactures  of  leather,  tobveo,  and  pottery-ware, 
docks  for  ship  building,  and  an  active  trado  both  up  and 
down  the  Danube.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  an  eccleslaa- 
tlcal  principality,  secularised  In  I80.V  Here,  in  1553,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony. on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, on  tbe  part  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V..  on  the 
other,  by  wbkn  the  latter  agreed  to  set  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  at  liberty,  and  to  allow  the  ProtestanU  full 
freedom  of  consdeooe.  (Berghau*  ; Sketeke*  qf  Cermaag, 
U.  lOI,  109.  Ac.) 

PAtAGONIA,  an  extensive  country  of  S.  America, 
comprUing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  continent  S.  of  lat. 
38^  S..  and  having  N.  the  territories  of  I.a  Plata  and 
ChilL  8.  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  separating  it  from  Terra 
del  ruego,  B.  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Little 
Is  known  respecting  this  region  beyond  Its  coast  outline, 
7’hc  Arwlcs  In  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  but  one  cor- 
dillera, tbe  mean  height  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
3,000  ft. ; but  opposite  Chtlloe  there  are  some  mountains 
probably  from  5.000  to  6,000  ft.  In  height.  (Gcc^.  Jomm. 
L 167.)  The  w.  coast  Is  abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and 
akirted  with  a great  number  of  Irregularly  shaped  rocky 
islands,  llte  E.  coast  has  been  most  explored.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  country  appears  to  rise  from  the  .Atlantic 
to  the  Andes,  in  a succession  of  terraces,  all  of  which  are 
alike  arid  and  sterile,  the  upper  soil  consisting  chivfiy 
of  marine  gravrily  dcposlu,  covered  with  coarse  wiry 
nass.  No  wood  Is  seen  larger  than  a small  thorny  shrub, 
nt  only  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  except  on  the  banks  of  a 
few  of  tbe  rivers  subject  to  Inundation,  where  herbage 
and  some  trees  are  occasionally  found.  This  sterilHy 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  plain  country  of  Pata- 
gonia, the  complete  similarity  of  which,  in  almost  every 
part.  Is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  Is 
stated,  however,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Patagonia,  that  near  the 
Andes,  wheat,  rnalse,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  Ac.,  are 
raised.  This  latter  region  Is  not,  however,  placed  under 
the  same  drcumstanecs  as  the  country  more  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  U It  subject  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occa- 
sion Its  sterility. 

w A great  deal  of  rain  falls  In  tbe  Andes,  and  tbe  county 
immediately  E.  of  the  mountains  is  thickly  wooded, 
and  is  Injurad  by  too  much  rain.  7’his  resoJts  from  tbe 
moisture  which  the  W.  winds,  that  prevail  throughout 
roost  part  of  the  year,  bring  with  them  from  the  Pacific, 
being  coodensed  and  preripiuted  in  the  mountains  and 
immediately  adjacent  territory ; sothat  after  paaslog these 
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regions  the  winds  are  quite  Ary ; and  R.  winds,  which  ate 
very  rare  in  Patagonia,  are  those  only  which  conrej  any 
moislure  to  thedesm  R.  of  the  Andes.  Porphyry,  basalt, 
sai>dstone,  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  and  a 
Mable  rock,  greatly  resembling,  but  not  identical  with, 
chalk,  are  among  the  mineral  formations  hitherto  re> 
marked  as  the  most  prevalent  In  K.  Patagonia.  The 
soology  of  the  country  is  as  limlu^  as  its^ra.  Guana- 
cnes  are  met  with  sometimes  In  herds  of  several  hun- 
dreds ; and  their  enemy  the  puma,  and  a small  kind  of ; 
fox,  arc  almost  the  only  other  wild  quadrupeds  at  all  j 
abundant,  except  mice.  The  latter  are  of  many  species.  I 
nnd  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin.  Pata-  I 
goola,  poor  as  she  is  In  some  respects,  can.  perhaps.  | 
boast  or  a greater  stock  of  small  rodentia  than  any  other  , 
country  in  the  world.  (,ypvage qf  Advnthire and  BfaaU, 
Hi.  215.)  The  condor  and  the  cassowary  are  Included  . 
among  the  few  species  of  birds.  The  reptUe  and  insect 
iribes  present  nothing  remarkable.  | 

The  Patagonian  Indians  are  tall  and  bulky,  and,  thmigh  j 
not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  may  be  said,  after  reject-  I 
ing  the  exaggerations  of  the  early  and  the  contradictory 
sUtements  of  later  travellers,  to  be  the  tallest  people  i 
of  whom  we  have  any  accounts,  the  average  height  of  the  i 
men  being  probably  not  under  6 ft.  Their  hea«ls  nud  ' 
features  arc  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  small ; and  | 
their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-boned  as 
their  height  and  apparent  stoutness  would  Imluce  one  to 
suppose.  Colour  a (Lark  copper  brown ; hair  black,  lank, 
and  coarse,  and  tied  above  the  temples  by  a fillet  of 
plaited  or  twisted  sinewa  A Urge  mantle  of  guanaco 
skins  loosely  gathered  about  them  and  hanging  mom  the 
shoulders  to  the  ankles,  it,  with  a kind  oi  drawers  and 
loose  buskins,  almost  their  only  article  of  dress,  and  adds 
much  to  the  bulkiuess  of  their  appearance.  They  neither 
pierce  the  nose  nor  lips,  but  dUngure  themselves  greatly 
with  paint.  They  a nomadic  life,  living  in  tents 
formed  of  poles  and  skins,  and  subsisting  on  the  fli^h  of 
the  wild  animals  they  catch.  Both  mm  and  women  ride 
on  horseback,  and  are  often  furnished  with  saddles, 
bridles,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  Spanish  goods  of  various 
kinds,  which  they  obtain  from  Valdivia  and  other  places 
in  S.  Chili.  Their  arms  consist  TOoeralty  of  a long  ta- 
pering lance,  a knife  or  scimitar,  if  one  can  be  procured, 
and  the  a missile  wrapon  of  a singular  klira,  carried 
in  the  girdle,  and  consisting  of  two  round  stones,  covered 
with  leather,  each  weighing  about  a pound.  These, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a string,  about  B ft. 
in  length,  used  as  a sling,  one  stone  being  kept  in  tbe 
band,  and  the  other  whirled  round  the  head  till  ft  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  suAdent  force,  when  they  arc 
together  discharged  at  the  object.  The  Patagonians  are 
so  expert  at  the  management  of  this  double-headed  shot, 
that  Iney  will  hit  a mark  not  btgjwr  than  a shilling  with 
both  the  stones  at  a distance  of  15  yards.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary with  them),  however,  to  strike  either  the  guanaco 
or  the  ostrich  with  them  : but  to  discharge  them  so  tlist 
the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or  the 
fore  legs  of  the  giuuiaco,  and  Is  twisted  round  them  by  the 
force  and  swing  of  the  balls  ; to  that  tbe  animal  being 
nntble  to  run,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 
These  people  live  under  various  petty  chiefs,  who.  how- 
ever, seem  to  possess  but  little  authority. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1519.  The 
badness  of  its  harbours,  which  are  mostly  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  access,  and  afford  little  or  no  security  for 
vessels  above  the  site  of  a brig,  has  hindered  the  form- 
ation of  any  Rumpean  settlement,  except  at  Pert 
St.  Julian,  about  lat.  49«  {O'  S..  and  long.  67»  40*  W., 
where  the  Spaniards  settled  about  1779.  but  speedily 
abandoned  tbe  establishment.  A few  expedltfons  have 
bem  undertaken  to  the  Interior  in  the  last  century,  and 
latterly  by  tbe  officers  of  the  Adventure,  principally  up 
the  larger  rivers  ; but  the  coasts  are  rarely  frequented 
by  any  other  than  whaling  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  tbe 
country  Is  not  soch  as  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  its  ever 
emerging  from  Its  present  state  of  savage  barbarism. 
iPari$h'$  BuffM  AprtM,  ^e„  5S.95. ; ropagra qf  tMe  Ad^ 
ven/Mre  nnd  HfogUj  Gfog.  Joutn.,  L vi.) 

P ATMOS  (bod.  /*otriso),s  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades,  relebrated  in 
ecvlesiastmal  history  as  tbe  place  of  St.  John's  exile, 
during  Dnmltian's  persecution,  Urn.  N.W.  Lero.  and 
*io  m.  S.  the  W.  extremity  of  Samoa:  Its  chief  town 
being  In  1st.  37°  17'  2"  N..  long.  26®  W 14"  B.  Pop., 
according  to  Burgess,  about  4,000.  It  Is  of  very  IrreMlar 
. shape,  about  10m.  In  length,  Sm.  In  breadth,  and  m m. 
in  cW.  Tnurnefort,  whose  authority  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  describes  Patmos  as  the  most  barren 
rock  {meckant  tcueii)  of  the  Archipelago  ( 1. 43S.);  others, 
however,  extol  its  fertility ; and  Dr. Clarke  says,  that  from 
all  he  C(»uld  collect  on  the  subject,  it  la  about  as  fertile 
as  any  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  were  H not  for  tbe 
danger  to  which  property  Is  exposed  from  tbe  continual 
Incurskms  of  pirates,  (vi.  00..  gvo.  ed.)  It  has  nu- 
merods  narbotirs,  of  whlch  that  of  La  Seala.  on  tbe  B. 
side,  deejdy  indenting  the  island,  U tlie  principal. 
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Above  tbe  Undlng-place  Is  a small  vfl1ag«,  eonprislng 
about  50  housea  and  inopt.  On  the  ridge  of  a mountain, 
overlooking  (he  port.  Is  the  cap.  of  tbe  island,  comprising 
about  400  substantial  stone  houses : Its  streets,  how- 
ever, are  steep,  ill  paved,  and  extremely  narrow,  few 
b**ing  more  than  H ft.  wide.  T'he  monastery  of  St.  John's, 
on  a mountain  close  to  the  town  of  Patmos.  built  in  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  is,  in  fact,  a pretty 
strong  fortress,  and  commands  a noble  and  extensive  view 
of  the  sea  and  surrounding  Islands.  It  Is  {wopled  by  about 
30  monks,  and  has  an  attached  church,  and  a library  con- 
taiaingsome  early  printed  books  and  numerous  MSS., 
some  of  which  were  purchased  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Tbe 
famous  grotto,  or  cavern,  covered  by  a chapel,  whefo 
St.  John  it  said  to  have  written  the  apocalypse  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  situated  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  about  half  wav  between  the  town  and  (he  port. 
Clarke  says  that  It  u not  spacious  enough  to  have  af- 
forded a habitation  even  for  a hermit ; but  the  monks,  to 
quash  all  doubts  as  to  its  being  really  the  retreat  of 
St.  John,  show  the  crevices  in  the  rock  through  which, 
as  they  allege,  the  divine  commands  were  communicated 
to  the  apostle  1 In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  Is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  apocalypse  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
it  was  written  in  a cave;  and  if  there  had,  any  other 
care  in  the  island  would  have  answered  the  purpose  qidCe 
as  well  as  this. 

I'be  Island  produces  only  a few  grapes,  and  Is  fur- 
nished with  com  and  other  articles  of  subsistence  from 
the  Black  Sea,  Samos,  and  Smyrna.  The  male  inha- 
bitants are  chieSy  seamen,  and  from  their  pretty  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  different  Kuropean  nations 
have  become  more  enlightened  than  the  gmerality  of 
Greeks.  The  women  (who,  according  to  Tuurneiort, 
are  generally  pretty,  tbouah  much  disfigured  by  their 
strange  costume,)  are  chiefly  employed  In  knitting 
cotton  stocklnga  Toumefort  mentiuns  that  for  every 
man  on  the  island  there  are  at  least  twenty  women ; 
but  this  disproportion  was,  no  doubt,  occaslon<*d  by  the 
men  being  mostly  at  sea,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  mter 
writers.  {Tonrnrfortt  Voyage  du  Lmani,\.  430.;  Clarke^ 
vl.  27.  Ac. ; Burgeu't  Greece  and  Ixvaut,  it  24—28.) 

PATNA,  a city  of  British  India,  presld.  Bengal,  prov. 
Bahar,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  b.iiik  of  tho 
Ganges,  144  m.  B.N.E.  Benares,  and  about  300  m.  N. 
W.  Calmita;  lat.  250  37'  N..  long.  85‘»  ly  K.  Pop. 
estimated  at  upwards  of  300,000.  Within 

tbe  walls  it  is  not  much  more  than  1^  m.  in  length,  by 
3-4ths  m.  in  average  breadth  ; but.  Including  Us  strag- 
gling suburbs.'lt  extends  for  9 ro.  along  the  hanks  of  tho 
river,  and  2 m.  Inland.  The  town  Itself  it  very  closely 
built,  and  surrounded  with  fortiflcatlons  In  the  Hludoo 
style,  which  arc  now,  however,  completely  decayed.  At 
a short  distance,  it  hat  a veir  striking  appearance  ; 
being  full  of  large  buililings,  with  remains  of  old  walls 
and  towers,  and  bastions  projecting  into  the  river,  and 
backed  by  irregularly  elevat^  land.  It  has,  however, 
but  ono  wide  street,  all  the  otl»er  tboroughfarcs  being 
narrow,  crooked,  aud  mean.  The  houses  are  partly 
bulk  of  brick,  and  many  have  terraced  roofs  and  bal- 
conies ; but  the  greater  number  are  of  mud,  with  tiled 
roofs.  B.  of  the  city  Is  a large  suburb,  with  nuuiy  well- 
built  storehouses,  and  in  tbe  tame  dlrectioo  are  tho 
gardens  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Jaffier  Kban,  two 
or  three  miles  in  circuit.  Tbe  suburb  of  Bankipooe, 
where  the  Bast  India  Company  has  most  of  its  offices, 
and  where  arc  most  of  the  residences  of  its  servants. 
Is  W.  of  tbe  city;  here  Is  also  a remarkable  edifice 
erected  during  the  governorship  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  originally  intended  for  a grain  magaxine,  but  iww 
used  as  a dep5C  for  military  stores.  Patna  has  a stnaU 
citadel,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  puMle 
buildinn  worth  notice ; (hough  the  Hindoos,  M^ 
hamrac^ns,  Seiks,  Ac.  have  many  religious  temples. 
The  Portuguese  inhab.  have  a Korn.  Cath.  church; 
and  there  is  a British  seminary  with  about  100  pupils. 
But  though  Patna  be  the  seat  of  one  of  tbe  6 courts  of 
circuit  in  tbe  Bengal  preskiency,  the  residence  of  a 
sillah-judge,  a coUeclor,  a commercial  resMent.  and  an 
opium  agent,  it  has  but  few  Rngllsb  Inhah.  This  city  is 
not  eelebraiM  for  any  particular  manufheture ; but  most 
artlclei  of  foreign  and  mimestic  produce  may  be  procured 
in  its  bosaars.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  tbe 
0i>ett  opium  and  saltpetre,  and  grekt  quantities  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  sugar.  Indigo,  Ac.  The  opium  and 
saltpetre  are  monopolised  by  government,  and  produce  a 
large  revenue ; bat  a consioerable  trade  Is  carried  on  In 
tbe  other  articles.  It  was  at  this  city  that  tbe  English 
first  established  a flmtory  In  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Hindostan ; and  It  is  indebted  to  tbe  Kuropean  trade 
for  most  part  of  iU  growth  and  prosperity,  (//amitton's 
B.  J.  OiOL  I Hrher,  in  Mod,  Tran.  lx. ) 

PATHAS  (an.  /*a#nr),  a (own  at»d  seaport  of  Inde- 
pendent Greece,  on  the  N.N.W.  coast  of  (hu  Mores,  snd 
on  the  R.  side  of  tbe  gulpb  of  iu  own  name,  about  6 no. 
S. W.  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Ijepanto.  107  ro.  W.  by 
N.  Athens,  Ut.SfiD  14' N.,  long.  21*^  46' 40"  B.  Pop.,acc. 
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to  Ihirmt.  oboot  4,000,  «xhib)t<iif  ft  decTMae  of  n«ftrlf 
tvi^thlrda  ftlace  tb«  conunmceroeni  of  tbe  rcvoluUoo. 
It  U buUt  ftmphlth«fttr».wbe  on  the  tkle  of  ft  hill  rUiog 
from  the  »hoi^  which  has  at  Its  summit  the  acropolis, 
commaDdlM  a fine  view  of  the  suiroundiDg  coast  aod 
country.  The  fortlOcatlons  are  in  good  rep^,  ftod  have 
been  recently  much  enlarged.  The  interior  comprises 
one  pretty  broad  and  well-built  street,  with  numerous 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys  lined  with  mean  wooden  tene* 
ments,  the  overhanging  eaves  of  which  nearly  meet  over 
the  street.  The  Greeks  have  a few  good  bouses ; but 
those  of  tbe  European  consuls  are  the  best.  Every  con- 
siderable bouse  Is  surruumled  with  a garden  well  stocked 
with  orange,  flg,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
which  give  the  town  an  agree^le  aspect,  and  conceal 
the  mater  part  of  the  poorer  habllatlons.  The  only 
public  buildinn  are  two  hospitals  and  several  churches  i 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are  but  Inconsiderable. 

The  bay  in  front  of  tbe  town  being  unsafe,  and  ex- 
posed to  heavy  seas,  particularly  in  winter,  vessels  go  a 
little  farther  up  the  Gulph.  where  the  port  is  situated, 
and  where  there  Is  a mole  for  their  security.  Patru 
has  a pretty  extensive  trade.  The  principal  exports 
are  currants  (by  far  the  most  Important  article),  oil,  va. 
lonia.  wine,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  wooUsklns,  wax,  ftc.  Tbe 
Imports  here,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  prln- 
dpwly  of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  tdt  fish, 
cordaM,  hemp,  deals,  Itc.,  chiefly  from  tbe  Ionian 
Islands  and  Groat  Britain,  Venice,  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
and  Marseilles.  The  imports  from  Groat  Britain 
amounted.  In  ISSft,  to  13,490f.,  tbe  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  in  tbe  same  year  being  valued  at  17134<y.  s but 
this  discrepancy  is  apparent  only,  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports  being  balanced  by  the  Imports  of  British  produce 
from  the  roolan  islands  and  other  places.  According  to 
the  tariff  now  In  force,  the  rate  of  duty  (without  dlsnnc- 
tiou  of  foreign  or  native  flags)  is  10  per  cent,  ad  aatarem 
oa  imports,  aod  6 per  cent,  ad  waiarrm  on  exports. 

Tbe  ancient  Patra  is  supposed  to  have  bem  founded 
by  the  lonlans.  Herodotus  enumerates  It  among  tbe  19 
towns  of  Achaia  (1.  146.).  Its  Inhabs.  took  an  active 
part,  and  the  town  suffered  grvetiy  in  the  Achwan  war. 
After  tbe  battle  of  Actlum.  however.  It  was  raised  to  its 
former  flourishing  condHion  by  Aug^us,  who  made  It  a 
eolcmy  by  eatabiishlng  In  It  some  of  hU  veterans.  In 
Strabo's  time  U was  a large  and  populous  town  ; and  In 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  9d  century  it  was  still  prosperous, 
though  remarkable  for  the  dissoluteness  of  its  Inhabs. 
(Pamtamiaat  Aekak.,  c.9l.)  It  was  the  seat  of  a dukedom 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  aod  In  1406  was  bought  by 
tbe  Venetians,  from  whom  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
In  1446.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Albanians  in  1770,  and 
was  the  stronghold  or  the  Ottomans  from  IS91  down  to 
the  period  of  tbe  emancipatfoD  of  Greece,  (/fwrgrss's 
Grfece  and  I^eaant,  lfl4»ISfl. ; Mod.  7V«v.  t Cramer'a 
Qrtttt,  ill.  66-69.) 

PAU.  a town  of  France,  d^.  Besses-Pyrtnfles.  of 
which  It  is  tbe  cap.,  on  the  Pau.  here  erossM  by  a flne 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  in  a fertile  though  marshy 
plain.  Mm.  B.  ^ 8.  Bayonne.  Lai.  48^  17' 99^  N. ; 
long.  00  Sff'  W.  Pop..  In  1836.  (ex.com.)  11,959. 
It  IS  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  coosUting  prin- 
cipally ^ one  long  and  broad  main  street.  It  has,  now- 
erer,  several  squarea,  or  open  apacet,  and  la  environed 
by  public  wains.  Its  piindpal,  and  by  (ar  the  moat 
loterosting  edlflce  is  the  castle,  in  which  Henry  IV.  first ' 
saw  the  light  on  tbe  19th  Dec.  ISA)  ; it  was  founded  by  j 
the  princes  of  Benrn  In  the  1 0th  century,  is  situated  on  I 
a commanding  height  to  tbe  W.  of  the  town,  and  forms 
an  irregular  colisctlon  of  massive  towers,  baring  a flne 
terrace  on  tbe  side  fronting  the  river.  It  was  mtxh 
injured  during  the  RevolutloD,  having  been  converted 
Into  military  quarters  i bitt  k has  since  been  completely 
rep^red  and  reoovated. 

The  chamber,  mesnormble  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
IV.,  retains  its  ancient  portraita  and  ftirniture.  tbe 
tortoiseshell  cradle  of  the  ktoL  Ac.  There  Is  a marble 
ctatue  of  Henry  to  the  vestibule  of  the  castl^and  an- 
other statue  in  bronxc  In  the  Place  Roffole.  l%e  other 
principal  bullditigs  comprise  the  prefecture,  hall  of 
lustlce,  college,  aod  one  or  two  hotels. 

Pau  lias  a royal  court  of  tribunals  of  prlmarr  lurls* 
diction  and  commerce,  boards  of  taxation  ana  forest 
economy,  a royal  eoUe^  an  meadimie  wmiaertOaire,  a 
socic^  of  agri^Iture,  a school  of  design  and  gallery  of 
psUotiofS,  a public  library  of  18,000  vols..  ftc.  Its  ma- 
nufactures Include  cotton  stuA,  linen  cloths  or  $oilea  de 
Be^ny  he.,  and  it  has  considerable  dyeing  establish- 
ments and  tanneries : it  has,  alao,  a pretty  extcnslvs 
trade  In  manulectured  products,  and  In  wines,  Bayonne 
hams,  salted  geese,  Ac.  It  has  two  Urge  weekly  mar- 
kets, and  three  Important  annual  fhirt.  Inglls  says, 

Pau  has  always  eiuoyed  the  reputation  of  being  tme 
of  tbe  most  Interesting  cities  of  the  S.  of  France.  It 
is  clean,  airy,  aod  abounds  bi  every  convenieoce  aod  In 
most  luxuries.  It  Is  a great  resort  for  strangers,  par- 
tkuiarly  English ; and,  excepting  Bayonne,  it  prob^y 
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the  most  desirable  of  any  of  the  towns  selected  by 
foreigners  as  a restdence.  Excellent  bouses  are  to  be 
obtained  at  a very  moderate  expense,  aod  tbe  markets 
are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  generally  50 
or  60  English  Umllics  In  Pau  and  ks  neighbourhood ; 

; and  the  number,  t understand,  is  upon  tbe  Increase.'* 

I (Sieinerland,  the  Pyretet,  gc  , 909. 910.) 

I Besides  tbe  ** greet"  Henry,  Psu  has  produced  several 
j distinguished  persons,  amoog  whom  may  be  specified 
I Marsw  Bernadotte.  now  king  of  Sweden ; and  \lscount 
j Orthes,  governor  of  Bayonne,  who  nobly  reftised  to 
execute  tne  orders  Usuea  by  Charles  IX.  for  the  mas- 
aecre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  (nfs^,  art.  ^asscs-^rdnfrs/ 
Ouide  d%  Voyayeur,  gc. ) 

PAVIA  (an.  TtWiswm),  a frontier  city  of  Austrian 
Italy,  Lombardy,  cap.  deleg.  of  Its  own  name,  on  tbe  Ti- 
cino, 19  m.  S.S.W.  Milan  : lat.  49°  10*  47"  K.,  long. 

9*48"  B.  Pop.,  in  1897  (ex.  com.).  23,.V}|.  It  7s 
surrounded  with  old  walls,  aod  communicates  with  a sub* 
urb  across  the  Tldno  by  a bridge  of  7 arches,  constructed 
In  196).  This  structure,  partly  of  stone,  but  pHncIpallv 
of  brick,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  of  tbe  I4tb 
century : It  Is  900  ft.  in  length  by  19  In  breadth,  and  U 
covered  with  a curious  roof,  supported  on  100  pillars  of 
rough  granite.  At  one  end  Is  the  Austrian  and  at  the 
other  the  Sardinian  custoro-bouse,  the  Tldno  separating 
their  respective  territories.  This  Is  a magnificent  vene- 
rable city ; but  its  bttildinp  and  Its  fame  belong  to  an- 
other age,  and  It  has  long  been  In  a state  of  paralysis  aod 
decay.  From  the  brid^.  tbe  Strada  fiaoaa  or  Corso 
extends  through  the  centre  of  tbe  dty  to  a superb  gate, 
begun  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Prince  Eugene.  In  this 
street  tbe  prindpal  palam  of  the  Parian  nobility,  mould- 
ering and  dismantled,  are  mingled  with  thopa,  churches, 
colleges,  cafrs,  theatres,  and  hospitals.  Fmn  the  main 
streetothera  of  greater  antiquity  branch  off  at  rightangles, 
some  terminating  in  piaxtoa  opening  before  vast  and  cum- 
brous palaces,  now  half  ruinous  and  dismantled.  From 
Ita  numerous  public  edifices.  Pavla  was  formerly  called 
the  **  City  of  a hundred  Towers ; *’  but  these  are  now 
greatly  dfmlnisbed.  It  has,  however,  a ruined  castle, 
ooee  the  residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  several 
other  buil^ngs  traced  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lombards, 
particularly  Uie  church  of  St.  Michael,  In  abarbarnui 
and  grotesque  style.  Tbe  church  of  5oii  Pietro  in  Cirk> 
ffOro,  which  Is  said,  though  on  doubtful  auihniity,  to 
contain  tbe  remains  of  Sl  Augustine,  and  which  cer- 
tainly contains  those  of  Boethius.  Is  In  the  same  early 
and  rude  style ; but,  tempora  mutantur,  the  venerable 
edlflce  is  now  converted  into  a granary  or  barn  t Tho 
cathedral  has  little  that  Is  remarkable ; It  was  begun 
in  I486,  and  U of  large  dimensions  i but  it  yields  In 
interest  to  the  churches  of  the  Carmine,  San  Francesco, 
S.  Salvador,  Ac.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  was  destroy- 
ed Inapopular  tumult  In  the  11th  century  ; and  tbe  tower 
in  which  Bovcblui  was  confined  and  wrote  his  famous 
treatise,  De  Comsotatione  PhUoeopkiee,  no  longer  exists. 
On  the  site  of  the  latter,  however,  it  the  Matespina  Pa- 
lace. at  tbe  entrance  of  which  is  a marble  monument  and 
bust  of  the  philosopher.  Previously  to  the  reign  the 
emperor  Joseph  I L,  Pavla  had  46  wealthy  convents ; but 
few.  if  any,  exm  at  the  present  day.  The  theatre  and  the 
university  buildings  are  almost  the  only  ocher  structures 
worth  notice : Uieloterior  of  tbe  former  Is  rendered  dark 
and  gloomy  by  tbe  black  marbleof  which  It  li  constructed, 
and  the  latter,  according  to  Hr.  Woods,  are  magnificent 
nuher  by  their  extent  than  by  any  merit  in  ttaeir  archi- 
tecture. 

The  university  of  Pavia,  the  first  and  most  frequented 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by 
Galeaxso  Visconti  In  the  I4th  century;  but  It  owes  its 
mesent  fbrm  and  institntioos  to  the  Empreu  Maria 
Theresa,  aod  ber  minister  Count  Flrmian.  It  has 
faculties  of  law,  mcdictne,  and  philosophy ; being  par- 
ticularly celebrated  as  a school  of  medkine.  It  has  no 
fiscultr  of  theology,  but  In  every  other  respect  its  con- 
stitution is  similar  to  that  of  Padua  (which  see).  It  has 
at  present  98  professors,  9 adjuncts,  and  11  assessors; 
ana  In  1897  haa  1JI07  students,  of  which  2R7  belonged  to 
the  phllosopbtral,  498  to  the  lenl.  and  682  to  the  medical 
faculty.  Its  revenues  are  derived  principally  from  im- 
perial treaaury  grants,  legacies,  municipal  and  communal 
nmds.  aod  fm  paid  by  students  on  Mitalnlng  degrees ; 
which  last  avera^  about  160,000  lire  a year.  The  whole 
expenditure  for  the  unlverrity  amounted.  In  1837,  to 
9-66,000  lire.  The  professors  have  annual  salaries  of 
from  9J100  to  6,000 hVr  (l9Qf.  to  940/.  sterling) ; aod  emoy. 
^ special  privilege,  the  distinction  of  personal  nobility. 
Bweral  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  history 
of  Italian  literature  and  sclmce,  have  been  profeasors  In 
this  university.  Among  others  may  be  sp^fled  Vett- 
llus.  Cardan  (a  native  of  tbe  city),  SpallansanU  Volta, 
Scarpa,  Tamburini,  Ac. ; and  it  bas  still  to  boast  of  many 
eminent  toachera  Tbe  univertito  bas  an  extensive  li- 
brary. which  It  chiefly  owes  to  Count  Firmian ; a fine 
botanic  garden,  Inititntod  by  tbe  French  | a valuable 
ccdlecClon  of  natural  history,  physical  uid  aDatocnieal 
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tBUMUTM.  kc.  Student*  arc  Utdfcd  «nd  bourdvd  m* 
tiiitoutly.  In  3 collrgtt  attached  to  the  uotvervitr.  The 
Voilegto  I'occia,  founded  hr  a noble  family  of  Nuvarra, 
roceivca  30  boarder*  from  tnat  city  and  dUtrict ; the  l'o/> 
i^gio  Borrvmrv,  a •tatelv  and  venerable  editire.  founded 
by  Che  6tmou«  Cardinal  Korrnnico,  tupnurla  tUidenli ; 
and  the  Collcno  li/nilirn.  fuundtxl  by  ri>|M.-  I’in*  V.,  re- 
ceives CU  student*  ; but  the  grratcr  number  nf  the  stu- 
dents are  extra  collegian*.  Pavla  has  a1*o  a gymnasium, 
a high  *rhool  and  female  school.  2 hospital*.  nutiH*r<nj* 
a*ylum*,  and  charitable  Inatitution*,  a mon/e  4i  puUi.  Ac. 
It  is  a bishop'*  *ec,  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of 
the  deleg.,  and  a chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  some 
■Ilk  manufacture*,  and  a considerable  trade  m agricul- 
tural pr<aluce  «ki(h  Milan  and  the  cittc*  on  the  Po.  It  is 
connected  with  Milan  by  a navigable  canal,  traversed  by 
boats  like  the  Dutch  trcckschuyt*.  A good  deal  of  the 
chi>e*e,  called  Panncsaii,  I*  made  in  thU  neighbourhood. 
About  4 m.  N. Pavia.  1*  the  celebrated  Certu«a.the  most 
Tnagniflcent  of  Italian  monasteries,  founded  bv  John 
Cialeaxto  Visconti  In  1306 ; and  dUiolved,  aud  in  part 
atrj{»ped  by  the  French,  in  170H. 

Tlcluum,  which  was  an  important  city  under  Augustus, 
began  to  be  called  Papia  (whence  lU  present  name), 
during  the  Gothic  dominion  In  Italy.  In  modern  times 
ft  has  sustained  numerous  siege*  ; but  It  is  princi|>ally 
distinguished.  In  an  historical  poiut  of  view,  by  the  great 
battle  that  took  place  in  Its  vicinity  on  the  24th  of  rVb. 
l.Vi.\  between  the  French  army,  that  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Pavia,  under  Francis  I.,  ami  the  Imperialists, 
under  the  vicerm  lauvnoy.  The  French  were  totally 
defeated.  Franrls.  who  had  displayed  the  greatest  hero- 
Ism,  and  the  king  Navarre,  were  taken  prUoners  ; and 
exclusive  of  many  generals  and  persons  of  distinction, 
between  9,000  aou  I0,(MX)  private  soldiers  were  left  on  the 
fli-Id  of  battle.  The  French  army  was.  in  fact,  mllrely 
dc'siroved ; and  there  was  quite  as  much  of  truth  as  of 
point  \n  the  laconic  epistle  addressed  by  Francis  to  his 
mother  after  the  battle  — '*  Madam,  we  hare  Inst  all  ex- 
cept our  honour."  (,4wsfr.  A'wt.  £mrvc. ; Von  Rau- 
fwr's  Italjf  I Journal  (if  Rducation  ; flood's  letter  $ ; 
Condtr't  ilaty  i Rober^n't  CharUa  V.,  book  ir..  Ac.) 

PAXO  (an.  Posos).  the  smallest  of  the  seven  pritiripal 
Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  10  ro.  S.  by  E.  Corfu, 
aiui  about  the  same  distance  W.  the  main  laodof  Greece ; 
its  N.  point  being  in  lat.  39^  14'  N.,  long.  20^^  V R. 
Area.  2n  sq.  ro.  Pop.,  In  1836,  -V287.  It  it  oval-shaped, 
and  extremely  mountainous  ; Its  soil  being  stony,  and  so 
destitute  of  moisture,  that  in  summer  the  iuhabs.  arc 
obliged  to  procure  fresh  water  from  Uie  neighbouring 
continent.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild  and  agree- 
able i bpt  the  island  produces  little  else  than  olives, 
almonds,  and  vines,  Ine  quantity  of  corn  raised  being 
altogether  Iniigniflcant.  Mule*  and  gttais  are  roared  In 
cunsiderable  numbers  ; and  6sh  are  abundant  on  the 
coast.  Port  Gal.  the  principal  port  on  its  E.  side,  afllirds 
good  an^orago  for  a (bw  vessels  : but  a more  secure 
harl>our  is  formed  by  the  channel  between  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islet  of  Aiitipaxa  The  town  has  a pop. 
of  4,nX)  persons,  but  iti  appearance  is  litUo  bi‘tter  than 
A mean  village. 

PAZ  (I. A),  a city  of  Bolivia,  cap.  dep.  of  Its  own 
name,  m.  N.  N.W.  ChuquUa^  lat.  17'^  3t/  N.,  lung. 

W.  Pop.  20,000.  ? It  1*  situated  oo  the  E.  de- 
clivity uf  the  Andes,  at  an  elevatiou  of  12,170  (1.  above 
the  sea,  and  at  no  great  dist^uce  from  the  sources  uf  (he 
Ueiit.  A principal  affluent  of  the  Amazon.  It  ha*  a catlic- 
dral,  four  other  churches,  several  conventual  establish- 
menu,  and  is  a bishop's  see.  with  very  cousiderabln 
revenues.  It  is  the  centre  of  a cooslderabla  trade  in 
Paragn.'iy  tea. 

La  Pax  was  founded  in  1348,  and  received  Its  name  in 
commemoration  of  the  peace  that  ensued  after  the  defeat 
of  Gonxalo  IMxarro  and  hU  associates.  It  suffered  con- 
siderably a few  years  ago  during  a revolt  of  tlie  ladlani, 
but  still  ranks  as  a city  of  some  wealth  and  importance. 
(.ln'ci.  Gt'ofi.,  ffc.) 

PEEBLES,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  haring  K. 
Mid- Lothian,  P„  Selkirk,  S.  DumfHcs.  and  W.  l..anark. 
Area,  201. IGO  acres,  of  which  a comparatively  small  por- 
tion only  Is  arable.  This  Is  almost  wbotly  a pastoral 
dLtrict  i the  surface  consisting  of  mountain,  moor,  and 
bog,  with  the  exceptiun  of  a limited  extent  of  low,  level 
land  along  the  bank*  of  the  Tweed,  which  rises  in  and 
runs  through  the  ca  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  cu.  adKilolog  Dumfrleasblre.  where  the  Tweed 
has  Its  source.  The  summit  of  Broadlaw  rises  2.741  ft. 
nbjve  the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  this,  which  is  about  lUO 
ft.  above  the  altitude  of  the  contiguous  summit  of  Hart- 
fill.  Is  the  highest  elevation  111  Scotland  S.  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  hills  Arc  generally  smooth,  and  afford  good 
»>un<l  shet‘p  pasture.  In  the  low  parts  of  the  ro.  agrlcul- 
(iiri-  has  b'l-n  very  much  improved  ; but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  b’ileveu  that  tillage  had  b«’n  too  much  ex- 
ti-u.(<'d  during  (he  Into  war.  The  buildings  on  farms  uf 
anv  lmiK»rtance  have  Ireen  entirely  renovated,  principally 
wiihin  the  last  30  rears.  ThebUck-faced  breed  of  sheep 
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were,  at  no  very  distant  epoch,  diffVised  over  the  whohs 
CO.,  to  (he  exclusion  of  every  other;  but  about  I7b5 
Cheviots  began  to  bo  Introduced ; and  their  numbers 
have  since  so  rapidly  iniTeai>ed,  that,  even  in  the  parish  nf 
Tweedsmuir.  wnich  is  the  wildest  and  most  exposnl.  there 
are  now  3 Cheviots  to  I black-faced  sheep.  The  total 
sheep-stock  at  present  in  Uie  co.  may  be  estimated  at 
above  100, nO).  Property  In  a few  hands,  farms  being 
very  large  ; average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  f^a.  7it.  an  acre. 
Neither  minerals  nor  manufac  tures  of  any  importance. 
I’t-cbles  is  divided  into  16  itarishes,  and  retunis  I mcm.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors  in  1639-40,  Wi3. 
Peebles  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance*.  In  |h31, 
this  CO.  had  1 ,789  inhab.  houses,  2.072  families,  and  IO,.^76 
inhobs..  of  whom  &.M2  were  male*,  and  &.2K  femmes. 
Valued  n*nt,  81,9382.  Scotch.  Annual  value  uf  re^ 
property  In  1815,  64,18  >/, 

PasaLtA.  a royal  bor.  and  market  town  of  5»cotland, 
CO.  Peebles,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  and  the  only  town, 
romantwaliy  situated  in  a mountainous  pastoral  ditlrict, 
on  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
five  archei,  at  the  point  where  it  is  Jolued  by  tho  Ed- 
dieston.  21^  m.  S.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  In  1831,2,100.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Edrilcston  Into  the  Old  and  New 
Towns.  The  main  strivct  runs  E.  and  W„  lu  a line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tweed.  ITie  house*  are  unusually 
substantial  and  good  for  so  smalt  a town.  It  has  a par. 
church,  with  a handsome  spire,  2 Presbyterian  dbteniing 
chapels,  an  episcopal  chapel,  a town-house,  and  gaol. 
The  grammar-schcml  eidoy*  a high  reputation,  atwl  is 
well  attended.  A srlentlflc  association  established  in  (tie 
town,  at  which  lecture*  are  given,  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  no  fewer  than  190  mems.l  Though  the  town 
has  oo  manufartiirrs,  it  supports  2 banks  It  is  regarded 
as  peculiarly  salubriousi  ami  Is  much  resorted  to  in  sutu- 
mer  as  a favourite  country  residence. 

Peebles  was  loog  a hunting  residence  of  the  Scottish 
ktngs,  particularly  of  Alex.  Ml.,  who  founded  in  it  a 
monastery  for  Red  Friars,  in  1260,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  pretty  entire.  Tho  Poem  '*  Pehli*  to  the  Play**  was 
written  by  James  L of  Scotland.  Neldpath  CaMle,  in- 
habited by  the  Earls  of  March  till  1778,  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory  overhanging  the  Twe^.  1 m.  W.  of 
the  town.  Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  practised  as  a 
surgeon  in  Peebles  for  sometime  previously  to  his  second 
mission  (1805)  to  Africa.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  Peebles  was  united  with  Fuklrk,  Linlithgow, 
and  I-ooark,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  11.  ofC  ; but  It 
was  then  merged  in  the  co.  constituency.  {PcHut(^ik's 
D(^ernHiun  of  7'*cccifn2c,  1815;  XnrSt.  Aee.  qf  Scutinnd ; 
Bimmiaty  Rt^lurna.) 

PEGlL  a former  kingdom  of  Indla-bcyond-the-Brah- 
maputra,  forming  at  present  the  S.  portion  of  the  Bir- 
mese  empire.  (.See  BiauAii). 

Peou.  a decayed  city  of  the  Birmeie  empire,  and  the 
an.  cap.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Pegu  river,  a tri- 
butary of  tho  IrrawAiii,  .V)  m.  Rangoon.  Lat.  17^  40'  N , 
long.  1*2*  K.  hiie  It  rem.'iiiK-d  therap.  of  an  Indi-p. 
state,  it  it  sold  to  have  had  a pop.  nf  1 .10.000  ; but  being 
taken  in  17^7  by  the  Hirmese  monarch.  Alompra,  he 
razed  most  of  its  Imilding*  to  the  ground,  and  reduced  its 
inhab.  to  a slate  ol  slavery.  .At  prrw  nt  it  consists  uf  only- 
two  streets,  one  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  t>ther  lead- 
ing  to  the  {-elebraied  bhoc-madon,  or  great  pag<Hls. 
This,  tht*  most  ranious  eiiilice  in  the  Ulrman  empire, 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  raisiM  on  successive  ter- 
races in  a manner  similar  to  the  religious  structures  of 
the  .Mexicans,  a*  described  by  Humboldt.  It  stauds  on 
an  apparently  artificial  hill,  the  tides  nf  which  are  Blo(>ed 
Into  two  terraces,  and  ascended  by  steps  of  hewn  ttong. 
The  lower  and  greater  terrace  forms  an  exact  paralleJo- 
gram,  amt  it  about  I Oft.  io  height ; the  upper  and  smailer 
terrace  is  of  similar  shape,  a^  rites  about  20  ft.  abi  ta 
the  lower  terrace,  or  .30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Anxmling  lo  fol.  Sjmc*  a tide  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
1U391  ft.  in  length,  and  of  the  upper,  ft.  The  earth 
funning  the  terraces  appears  to  have  been  taken  from- 
the  ditch  wbkb  formerly  surrouiMled  the  city,  and 
which  may  still  be  traced,  cDclosiiig  a quadrangular  spvce 
nearly  l|m.  on  each  side.  The  brick  walls  vustalning 
tho  sides  of  the  terraces  were  formerly  covered  with 

filasler,  wrought  Into  various  figures,  but  they  are  now 
n a ruinous  state  The  area  of  the  lower  terrace  Is 
strewed  with  fragmenu  of  decayed  buildings,  but  the 
upper  is  kept  free  from  filth,  and  is  In  tolerablo  order. 
On  the  seex^  terrace  it  the  pagosla,  a pyramidal  build- 
ing of  brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture 
of  any  sort,  octagonal  at  the  base,  each  tide  measuring 
162  ft.,  and  diminishing  iu  breadth  abruptly  till  It  be- 
comes of  a spiral  form.  Its  entire  lieiglit  from  the 
ground  is  about  360  ft.;  it  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of 
■mall  spires,  a great  varUty  nf  moulding*,  ornaments  in 
stucco,  Ac. ; the  whole  being  crowned  with  the  /rr,  a 
sort  of  umbrella  of  open  Iron  work.  gilt.  56  ft.  in  rlrcum- 
fervnee,  surrnundtsi  by  a number  of  small  h-lls.  and 
from  the  centre  uf  which,  when  Symei  saw  it,  ro*c  a 
rod  with  a gilded  pennant.  At  the  Itiiie  of  hU  visit,  also, 
1 i 
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them  wm  trmplM  In  miniature  of  the  larger,  at  all  the 
anglet  of  the  upiw  terrace,  varioui  aaloon*  embellUhed 
with  carring  ana  gilding,  numerout  •mlpturci  in  ma> 
aonrf.  MoU,  flying  pennant!,  three  Urge  belli  used  bj 
derotoei  on  the  N.  ilde  of  the  temple,  manr  dwelilngi 
for  prietU  on  the  lower  terrace.  &r.:  |irnbablr  molt 
of  theie  itill  e\lit,  for  a recent  traveller  lUlcs  inat  the 
oagocla,  with  iti  appradaget.  ii  In  toleralde  preierration. 
iMaico/m,  i.  H9.)  Pegu  has  several  other  temples,  but 
they  are  mostly  in  i^ns;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  nimntt  wholly  under  water,  probably  from  neg* 
lect  of  the  drains  and  sluires.  Mlndjeree  Fraw.  king  of 
Birmah.  in  1790,  endeavoured  to  restore  to  Pegu  a por- 
tion of  its  former  importance,  by  transferring  thither 
the  provincial  government  from  Haugoon.  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  Zangnomang,  however,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  a prosperous  town,  and  adjacent  to 
ft,  for  many  miles,  is  a succession  of  thriving  villages. 

Trerrls  in  S.E.  A$ia.  I.  fld,  69. ; Symt$  in 
MoA.  TVee. ; Asiatic  Rtscarcket,  ) 

PEKING  or  FKKIN.  (Chin.  PihJriny,  meaning  '*  the 
northern  capital*  ")  the  modem  metropolis  of  the  Chi* 
ncse  empire,  prov.  Pechelee,  in  a vast  sandy  plain,  be- 
tween toe  PeVHo  (which  has  its  embnucnure  in  the 
Gulph  of  Pechelee),  and  its  Important  affluent  the 
Horn- Ho.  within  about  5 or  6 m.  of  each,  and  being  united 
to  the  Pei-Ho  by  acanal,  S63m.  N.  by  W.  Nankin,  and 
100  m.  W.N.W.  the  Gulph  of  Pechelee,  in  the  Yellow 
Sea;  lat.  (otwerratoryl  ^ 54'  13"  N..  long.  116°  37' 
45"  K.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  |mpulati<>n, 
except  that  it  Is  verr  great : tome  writers  estimate  It  at 
two  millions,  and  otners  at  three  millions  ; we  beUeve, 
however,  that  even  the  smallest  of  these  estimates  is 
beyond  the  mark,  and  that  probably  It  does  much  ex- 
cera.  If  it  be  not  under,  1,500,000.  Klaproth  estimates  it 
at  I,a00,(i00.  A large  portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  by  nrdens  and  enclosures  ; and  there 
Is  DO  heaping  up  of  one  fkmily  ebove  another  at  in 
European  towns. 

Thecity  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs.  The  most  northerly  portion,  which  It 
nearly  a perfect  square,  is  called  acr-rcA/Mg,  or  the  inner 
city;  It  contains  the  mdace  of  the  emperor,  and  the 

Srmdpal  government  officers,  and  is  mostly  occupied  t» 
lancnoos,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  " Imperial,'* 
and  sometimes  the  **  Tartar  city."  The  other,  or  more 
southerly  portion,  denominate  the  srai-rrAtag .or  outer 
city,  is  a quadrilateral  rectangle,  entirely  occupied 
by  Chinese,  and  is  at  once  the  seat  of  business  and  the 
residence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Both 
divisions  are  surrounded  by  walls,  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  about  16  m.  The  walls  of  the  Chinese  city 
are  30  ft.  in  helrtC,  and  3.5  (t.  broad  at  the  base,  and  II 
ft.  on  the  top*  the  slope  being  mostly  on  the  Inner  side ; 
but  those  of  the  Imperial  city  are  40(i.  in  height.  Square 
towers  project  from  the  outer  side  at  intervals  of  about 
70  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  16  city  gates 
U surmounted  by  a tower  nine  stories  in  height,  with 
port-holes  for  cannon. 

The  principal  streets  are  of  great  width,  and  perfectly 
straight,  (Uritt  am  oordeam,  Duhalde).  running  between 
opposite  gates  in  the  divisions  of  the  city  to  which  they 
respcctivriy  belong ; those  in  the  northern  being,  for  the 
most  part,  better  built,  and  preferable  to  those  in  the 
southern  division.  The  other  streets,  however,  are  very 
narrow,  and  are,  in  fket,  mere  lanes  branching  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  principal  thoroughlkres.  It  it  sin- 

Klar.  that  though  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
paved  with  large  blocks  of  granite,  the  streets  are  not 
paved,  which  makes  them  dusty  and  disagrcealilo  In  hot, 
and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  all  but  Impassable  in  wet 
weather.  " En  g^aeroi,"  says  M.  Hyaclnthe,  " FHs- 
(qmaliU,  k wmvmais  nUrciien  det  rues,  on  pIsttSt  det 
smtien,  qm'on  ett  obtigi  dc  suivre  dans  Us  ruts,  esi  mn 
Jsute  ssifet  de  bldmt  ctmtrt  ta  poUet  Ckinoisf."  (P.  IS.) 
The  houses,  which  rarely  excvwd  a story  in  height,  are 
built  of  brick,  and  corerM  with  tiles  ; but,  according  to 
Sir  John  Barrow,  " they  are  void  of  taste,  grandeur, 
beauty,  solidity,  and  convenience:"  none  but  the  nwat 
■hops  have  cither  windows  or  openings  In  the  front 
wall : but  most  of  them  have  a sort  of  terrace,  with  a 
raised  balcony  or  parapet-wall,  on  which  are  pla<^  pets 
of  flowers,  ihnibs,  or  stunted  trees.  The  houses  in  the 
smaller  streets  or  lanes,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by 

Kltlic  functionaries,  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
■ger  streets  t and  the  regularity  with  which  the  streets 
intersect  each  other,  the  iinifonnlty  In  the  site  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  bouses,  and  the  ahsmee  of  towers,  spires, 
domes,  and  even  of  chimneys  (of  which  not  one  is  to  be 
seen),  give  the  city  an  extremely  monotonous  appearance, 
rcseinhline,  In  fact,  a vast  encampment.  (Barroir,  93.) 

" The  Simps,  in  the  principal  streets,  make  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  painting  andgildlng.  Sky-blue  and  green, 
mixed  with  gutd,  are  the  prevailing  colours  upon  tha 
walls.  The  goods  are  not  only  displayed  wHhhl,  but  ex- 
jiosed  In  heaps  la  front  of  the  houses.  Before  these 
arc  generally  erected  wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  are 


much  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  honsM,  bearlof 
inscriptions  in  gilt  characters  describing  the  goods  to 
be  told,  and  assuring  the  buyer  he  will  not  be  cheat* 
edi  To  attract  more  notice  they  arc  generally  bung 
with  various  coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  ribands,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a line  of  shipping,  dressed 
in  their  diOcrent  colcHirt.  Lanterns  of  bora,  muslin, 
silk,  or  paper,  are  arranged  before  the  doors,  and  ex- 
hibit such  variety  of  form,  that  the  Chinese  appear 
Co  have  exhauitea  on  them  all  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation. The  streets  are  peculiarly  crowded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  trades  that  are  carricri 
on  in  Che  open  air.  llie  numerous  movable  work- 
shops of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths  ; 
the  tents  and  booths  where  tea,  fniit,  rice,  and  other 
eatables,  are  exposed  to  sale ; the  wares  and  merchandise 
arrayed  before  the  doors ; the  troops  of  dromedaries 
laden  with  coals  front  Tartary ; the  whoel-barrows  and 
band-carts  stuffed  with  vegetables,  leave  in  the  broadest 
streets  only  a very  narrow  space  unoccupied."  Room,  in- 
deed. is  scarcely  allowed  for  the  frequent  proceMions  of 
men  In  office,  with  their  numerous  retinues  and  strange 
insignia,  or  for  the  pompous  trains  which  attend  at  f^ 
nerals  and  marriages,  w Ith  the  cnnfbsed  voices  of  tha 
multitude  baying  and  selling  their  various  commodities, 
are  mixed  the  cr^  of  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  quack-do^rs,  cotn^lans,  and  musldans. 
It  Is,  however,  a curious  fact,  that  the  crowd  and  bustle 
are  wholly  confined  to  the  great  thoroughfares : tha 
cross  streets  and  lanes  being  perfectly  still  and  quiet. 
**  Women  are  frequently  seen  among  the  crowd,  either 
walking,  or  riding  on  horses,  which  they  bestride  like 
men  ; out  th^  are  all  Tartar  females,  whose  manners 
alone  admit  of  such  exposure  : the  Chinese  ladies  being 
more  rigidly  confined  to  the  house  in  the  capital  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire."  (Barra>m's  TravtU,  p.94— 96.) 

At  the  four  points,  where  the  great  streets  intersect 
each  other,  are  singular  looking  erections,  somewhat 
resembling  triumphal  arches,  but.  In  tect,  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  tnnse  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  or  who  bad  attained  an  unusual  longevity  I 
They  are  built  sometimes  of  stone,  but  more  generally 
of  wood,  and  consist  invariably  of  a large  central  gato- 
way.  with  a smaller  one  on  each  side,  covered  with  a 
narrow  roof,  and  painted,  gilt,  and  varnished. 

The  northern  city,  wblefa  comprises  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  government  officers, 
consists  of  three  inclosures  an  outer,  a middle,  and  an 
inner.  The  latter  contains  the  Imperial  palace  and  tha 
houses  of  the  difformt  members  of  the  loipeiial  house- 
hold, the  second  is  chiefly  Inhabited  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants, and  the  third,  or  outermost  endosure,  con- 
stitutes the  open  city.  The  inner  portion,  or  that  com- 
urising  the  imperial  palace  and  Its  dependencies,  ioclud- 
Ing  givens  aud  pleasure  grounds,  occupies  an  oblong 
space  about  3^  m.  in  circuit.  This  sacri^  inrlnsure,  or 
" forbidden  city,"  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  similar 
to  that  surrounding  the  city,  bring,  like  It.  flanked  with 
towers,  and  faced  with  yellow  tiles.  Each  side  of  the 
wall  has  a Urge  gate  surmounted  by  a tower ; the  walks, 
leading  to  the  principal  halls,  being  paved  wltli  large 
slabs  of  white  and  grey  stone.  The  Meridian  gate.** 
through  which  alone  the  emperor  can  pstfs,  is  iW  Ur 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace : 
here  he  distributes  presents  to  foreign  ambusadors, 
views  the  captives  that  may  have  been  taken  by  his  *‘  In- 
vindldcs,"  and  shows  himself  whenever  be  dispenses 
merev.  In  the  roe-Ao-mm,  or  **  gate  of  extensive  peace." 
which  Is  a superb  building  of  white  marble,  1 10  ft.  in 
height,  the  em^ror  receives  congratulatory  vlslu  of  cere- 
mony from  the  various  oflkert  m bit  court : tMt  by  Ur 
the  most  sacred,  as  well  at  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent portUm  of  the  palace  is  tbe  Kaen-^ishtg^kiong.  or 
*'  tranquil  palace  of  heaven,"  tbe  emperor's  private  retreat, 
which  none  may  approach  without  tpecia)  permission. 
It  Is  used  also  as  a cabinet,  where  tbe  great  officers  of 
state  assemble  for  consultation,  and  where  candidates 
for  office  receive  their  appointments.  The  palace  of 
the  empreu  is  also  very  extemlre ; and  beyoi^  It  is 
a gate  leading  to  the  imperial  flower-garden,  laid 
out  in  walks,  filled  with  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves, 
and  intenpersed  with  canals,  fountains,  lakes,  and  beds 
of  flowers.  Near  the  empress's  palace  Is  a library, 
alleged,  by  the  Chhiete,  to  comprise  a collection  of 
most  books  published  in  the  empire.  Within  the 
precincts  alto  is  a temple,  to  which  the  emperor  come* 
on  certain  stated  occasions  to  obuin  Messings  from 
the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  show  his  Alia)  piety. 
Six  palaces  are  occupied  by  the  princesses  of  tbe  im- 
perial  family ; and  other  rangra  of  building  constitute  the 
residences  of  tbe  emperor’s  stewards,  ftc. ; besides  whkh 
there  are  halls  for  councils,  courts,  *c.,  and  a Urge  print- 
ing establishment.  {OutiU\ff*9  China  Opentd,  i.  6'i.  63.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  form  a very  Inaccurate 
notion  of  these  buildings,  if  he  supposed  they  lM>re  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  European  palaces,  nr  that 
tbe  magnifleenoe  of  the  buildings  at  all  correspouded  with 
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Murfr  inpo^g  otmca.  *n»t  truth  ii.  that  there  la  but 
little  of  pomp  or  tpleodoor  In  the  Unperlal  reahk;nee. 
**  The  boiktinga  that  compoae  the  palace,  and  the  fUmi« 
tore  within  Checn.  If  we  except  the  paint,  the  elldtng.  and 
the  vamUh.  that  appear  on  the  bouaea  even  or  plebeiaoa, 
are  equa^  void  of  unnrceaaary  and  expenaive  oma> 
menta.  Tnoae  who  abould  relj  on  the  florid  relationa, 
in  whkh  the  miMiooarlea  and  aome  travellera  have  in* 
^grd.  In  their  deacrlpclcma  of  tbe  palacea  of  Pekin, 
and  tboee  of  Yuen*niin*joeii.  would  experience,  on  viilt* 
Ing  them,  a wohil  diaap^otmmt.  Theaebutldlnga,  like 
the  common  habitationa  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled 
alter  Ibe  form  of  a tent,  and  are  magnlfloent  only  br  a 
coRip^BOn  wUb  the  othera,  and  by  their  number,  which 
la  autflclent.  Indeed,  to  form  a town  of  tbenuclvea.  Their 
walla  are  higher  than  Umee  of  ordlnarr  houaea,  thdr 
wooden  coiuanna  of  greater  dlaiaeCer.  thetr  rooA  arw  Im* 
menie,  and  a greater  variety  of  painting  and  gilding  may 
ba  beatowed  on  the  dlifciwnt  paita : out  none  of  them 
exceeda  one  atory  in  height,  and  they  are  Jumbled  and 
aurrmiaded  with  mean  and  inaignlflcant  bovela.  Some 
writer  baa  obeerved,  that  the  king  of  Eagtand  ia  worm 
lodged  at  St.  Jamea'a  Palace  than  any  ocher  aovereign  In 
Europe.  Were  I to  oompara  aonie  of  the  Imperial  pa- 
laeea  In  China  to  any  royu  reddeoce  In  Europe,  It  would 
certainly  be  St.  Jamaa'a  ; but  the  apartmenta.  the  fimil* 
ture,  and  conveolaooaa  of  the  latter,  bad  aa  they  are, 
tofloltely  cranaceod  any  of  tlioae  to  China.  Tba  atoaie 
or  clay  Aoora  are,  indeed,  aomettmea  covered  with  a car- 
pet of  Engllah  twoed-doth,  and  the  walla  papered  t but 
they  have  no  gUaa  to  the  wtodowa,  no  atovea,  flre-ptocea, 
or  flre>grateaTn  the  rooma ; no  aofha,  bureaux,  chande- 
llera,  nor  looking-glaaaea } no  book-caaea,  prtota,  nor 
paintinga.  lliey  have  nehber  ourtalna  nor  aheeta  to  their 
neda ; a bench  of  wood,  or  a platform  of  brickwork  la 
ralaed  to  an  akove,  on  which  are  mata  or  atufled  naat- 
trewea,  hard  plilowa  or  cuahiooa,  according  to  the  Meaon 
of  the  year ; inataad  of  doora  they  hare  uaualiy  acrcena, 
made  of  the  flbrea  of  the  bamboo,  to  abort,  the  wretched 
lodging!  of  tbe  atate-oAcera  at  the  court  of  Veraaillea,  in 
the  time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  princely  pelacea 
in  compariaon  of  tboae  allotted  to  the  flrat  mtoiatera  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  capital  aa  well  aa  at 
Yiien-mni-yuen.'*  (Arrme,  194.) 

The  accond  encloaure,  to  the  northem  dty,  la  called 
ffweeg-ebnw,  or  the  '*  auguat  city,'*  about  6 m.  to  elrc., 
aurrounded  by  walla  90  ft.  to  height,  and  entered  by  4 
large,  and  3 amaller  gatea.  Tbia  aection  of  the  dty  com* 
prtaea  aeveral  Idol  templet,  a depocitory  of  imlitary 
atorea.  exteoaive  pubUc  granariea.  and  a military  ae* 
mlnary.  It  haa  alao  an  artiflclal  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  an  extendve  park.  Tbe  third  tocloaure,  or  that 
called  tbe  **  imperial  dty,**  eontatoa  tbe  edfleea  of  the  6 au- 
perlor  tribunala  of  tbe  empire.  The  Kuaaian  mlialoci. 
the  temple  of  Ywaghho-JCinm,  or  *'  of  eternal  peace,**  tbe 
largeat  and  moat  aacred  ediore  to  the  diy,  baviim  con- 
nected arlth  It  an  Inatitutlon  for  tbe  Inatnictlon  of  lamaa 
for  the  aervlce  of  Thibet.  Here  alao  la  the  National  Col* 
lege,  in  which  la  concentrated  all  the  learning  and  litera- 
ture in  China.  Ail  the  literati  of  the  empire,  all  the  collegea 
and  principal  acboola,  are  aubordinate  to  this  eetabUah- 
ment,  whicn  nomlnatea  tbe  examtoen  of  tbe  compoaitlona 
required  of  candidaCea  (or  dvll  oAcea.  Manchoo,  Chi* 
neae,  and  Ruaaian  literature  meeta  here  with  enual  at* 
tentloo,  and  all  religlona  are  aaneCiooed  within  ita  pre* 
cinrta.  CUma  Opened^  L 63.)  Indeed,  it  la 

aomewhai  strange  that  Pekin,  tbe  cap.  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive empire  to  the  world,  abould  coiaprlae,  beahles  ita 
numeroua  temples  and  pagodas,  a magnmeent  anosque,  a 
Creek  church  and  convent,  and  a Rom.  Catholic  chauci  1 

The  S.  division  of  the  dtv  ia  tbe  nand  emporium  of  all 
tbe  merchandise  brought  for  sale  from  other  prova.;  and 
as  this  portion  ia  not  aubject.  like  tbe  ocher,  to  the  rigour 
ofmllitan  discipitoe.  it  ta  frequented  by  those  who  are  to 
ararcb  of  businees,  amusement,  or  repose.  Ita  build- 
ings do  not,  however,  require  any  special  notice.  But  it 
should  be  stated  tb^  it  oootalna  an  encloaure,  where 
aacriflees  are  oflbred  up  to  the  god  of  agriculture, 
and  where  the  imposing  ceretnony  of  tbe  emperor  hold. 
Ing^s  plough  annually  ttfes  place. 

There  sre  suburbs  round  moat  of  the  gates  of  the  dtr, 
aome  of  which  extend  more  than  a mile  from  the  wall, 
azMl  comprise  several  Urge  temples,  with  a few  other 
public  buildings. 

The  Btrceta  are  not  Ui^ited  at  night.  Sir  John  Bar- 
row aaya  that  the  croaa-lanea  were  gCDcraUy  watered, 
but  thd  that  did  not  appear  to  be  tbe  case  to  the 
main  streets.  A Urge  shcM  of  water,  coraprlatog  several 
acres,  within  the  N.  division,  fumishea  an  abunoant  aui^ 
ply  to  that  part  of  tbe  city,  and  to  the  palace;  ana  a 
■mail  stream,  which  runs  along  the  W.  wall  suppttea 
tliat  neighbourhood.  There  are,  beakUa,  oumeroua 
««4la  : but  the  water  of  aome  of  these  ia  drernUuHy  nau- 
seous ; and,  when  mixed  with  tea.  the  well  water  is.  to 
Europeans  at  least,  particularly  disguattog.  But  good 
putable  water  la  brought  from  beyond  the  barners. 
U/gocra/Ae,  ^tffedr  p.l3.) 


'*  Although  Pdrtn  ennnoC  bonaC,  like  nneient  Rome  or 
modem  London,  of  the  conveniences  of  common  sewera 
to  carry  off  tba  ftlth  and  dregs  that  mutt  necessarily 
•ccumulate  to  so  large  a dty.  it  enjoys  one  important 
ndvaot^  rarely  found  in  capitals  out  of  England : no 
kind  of  filth  or  naatioesa,  creating  offensive  smrlla,  la 
thrown  out  into  the  stiWu,  a i>iew  of  clcanlincsa  that 
perhaps  may  be  actrlbirted  rather  to  the  scarcity  and 
value  of  manure  than  to  the  exertions  of  the  police 
ofBccrs.  Bach  family  baa  a large  earthen  Jar,  to  which 
Is  carefblly  collected  every  thing  that  may  be  used  as 
manure ; when  tbe  Ja^  is  foil,  tnere  Is  do  dUHculty  of 
covertlng  Ita  contents  Into  money,  or  of  exchanging  them 
for  vegeiablei.  The  same  small  boxed  carta,  wuh  one 
wheel,  which  supply  tbe  dty  with  vegeubles,  Wahabi/ 
return  to  the  gardens  arlth  a load  of  this  liquid  manure. 
Between  tbe  palace  of  Ytion-miiKyuen  and  ^kin,  1 have 
met  many  hundreds  of  these  carta.  They  are  generally 
drag^  by  one  parson  and  pushed  on  by  another ; and 
they  leave  npon  the  road  an  odour  that  cooUiiues,  with- 
out intenaiMioD,  for  many  miloa.  Thus,  thou^  the 
dty  be  cleared  of  Ita  filth.  It  seldom  loses  Ita  feagranesL 
In  feet,  a constant  dlagusttog  odour  remains  in  anu  about 
all  the  bouses  the  whde  day  long,  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  boterogeoeoua  mixtures  kmt  above  ground,  which 
In  our  great  dtlea  are  carried  off  in  drains.  To  coun- 
teract these  offensive  amdla,  they  make  use  of  a variety 
of  perfumes,  and  stnmgiy- scented  woods  and  composf* 
tlona.”  (BWotr,  9ti.)  This  statement  Is  completely 
borne  out  by  that  of  Hyadntbe,  who  speaks  of  the  pman- 
Utir  MimpporiabU  4‘mrHte  felt  to  walking  along  the 
streets. 

About  10  m.  from  Pektag  la  a larae  park,  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  having  an  extent  of  at  fcaat  18  aq.  m.  s 
it  exhibits  all  the  great  features  of  nature,  lakes  azM 
rivers,  mountains,  rocks,  and  forests  thrown  together 
in  the  boldest  az»d  moat  irregular  manner.  It  comprises 
30  dif  tinct  palaces,  and  a village  of  no  toconaMerable  alse  t 
but  these  palacea  are  Ul-arranged,  felling  to  decay,  ana 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  name. 

The  highest  class  of  Inbaba,  la  compoeod  of  the 
Manchoo  troops  and  oAcera,  moat  of  whom  are  In  poor 
drcumatancea,  though  a few  pnaaeaa  conalderaMe  pro- 
perty. Next  to  three  rank  the  Chinese  merebanta,  many 
of  whom  are  extremely  wealthy ; and  below  these  are 
the  artisans  and  other  labourers,  most  of  whom  coma 
from  tbe  provlocaa  to  procure  employment.  The  poor 
are  employed  to  cleaning  and  watering  the  streets,  gar* 
dcoa,  Ac.,  and  to  cultivating  the  ground  ; but,  notwitli* 
standing  the  general  discouragement  of  pauperism,  and 
the  severity  <m  the  poltoe,  it  ia  alleged  thM  tJiere  are  to 
Peking  many  thousand  persons,  who.  being  without 
employmeot,  have  recourse  to  robbery  and  cheating. 
Tbe  croM  streeti  are  shut,  and  tbe  others  are  patrolled 
at  night ; and  in  conaequenoe,  says  Duhalde,  to  pcit,  ie 
aUenct,  et  ia  tArrtf  rirment  dant  itmU  ia  otiie. 

Hired  carriages  and  aedan-rhatra  are  common  in  all 
the  public  thorouglifarea ; but  the  males  of  the  higher 
claaW  almost  universally  ride  on  horseback,  though 
mauy  of  tbom  keep  their  private  earrUgea. 

Peking  la  Indebted  for  its  Importance  to  its  being  tbe 
residence  of  the  emperor  and  tbe  acat  of  government ; 
and  a vefy  Urge  proporii<*>  of  inhab.  depntd  for  aufe. 
aisienoe  on  mipfoyment  in  one  or  other  of  the  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  army,  tbe  administration,  or 
tbe  court.  It  U to  China  in  reW^  <>(  literature  what 
Paris  and  London  are  to  France  and  Englaod.  TIm 
printing  and  bookaelltog  buainesa  la  v«ry  extensivck  A 
great  many  works,  espcclaily  upon  history,  issue  from 
the  imperial  press,  and  are  sold  at  a low  price  to  the 
booksellers.  It  ia  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar 
manufeeture.  unless  It  be  that  of  colourea  gliM  ; nor  baa 
it  any  foreign  commerce  or  trade,  other  than  that 
directed  to  the  supply  of  ita  own  wants.  Ihla,  however, 
ia  necessarily  very  considerable.  Tbe  country  rouud  the 
dty  being  sWly  and  poor,  a Urge  portion  of  its  suppUea 
are  brought  from  a distance,  parity  from  sea  by  the 
PcI'bo,  but  priodpally  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
Eu-bo,  which  connect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the 
B.  provinces.  Hutton  and  beef,  however,  which  con- 
stitute the  prind^  food  of  the  Manchuos,  are  brought 
principally  from  Mongolia.  The  Chinese  prefer  porx  ; 
and  bogs,  conaequenUy,  form  a prindpal  article  of  im- 
port. Owse,  ducks,  and  chickens,  are  the  common 
domeatlc  fowls ; and  to  winter  the  shops  are  well  sup- 
plied with  partridges,  j^heaaanta,  and  other  game 
A oonalderabU  portion  of  the  taxes  Imposed  on  tbe 
(Uflbrcnt  provinces  is  paid  ta  kind : and  a part  of  tbe  lice 
and  other  grain  ao  collected,  being  sent  by  canal  to 
the  capital,  Te  atored  In  nutok  granaries,  whence  it  la 
issued  to  the  troope,  and  others  engaged  in  the  public 
service.  But  notwithstanding  this  resource,  it  not  un- 
freqaently  happens  that  the  snroly  of  com  proves  deA- 
dent,  and  that  numbers  of  tne  Inbsbs.  are  involved  to 
the  greatest  privatloos.  Tea,  of  excellent  quality,  la  tim 
oommon  beverage ; but  they  also  use  a strong  spirit 
made  of  rke. 

li  3 
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TIm  Pel'ho  U MTigabte  for  v»M«lf  of  eoniiderablo 
burden  to  TIentinf.  nearly  40  m.  from  Ua  mouth  ; and  it 
maybe  aacended  In  flat-lH^tomed boats  towUhin  iVm.  or 
SOm.  of  tbe  capital.  Peking  might,  coniequently,  be 
Mslly  attacked  from  the  tea.  There  are  no  forts  or  othiT 
olHtarle*  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  might  be 
elTectcd,  with  the  grvatest  facility,  by  the  aid  of  steam 
tugs. 

The  early  history  of  Peking  is  involved  in  obscurity ; 
but  it  is  geoerally  regarded  by  native  authoriltes  as  one 
of  their  molt  ancient  cities.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  statements  of  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  Peking 
under  the  name  of  Knmbalu,  Chat  the  N.,  Imperial,  or 
Tartar  city,  was  either  built  or  restored  by  Kublal 
Khan.  Marcn  Polo  describes  it. as  it  now  exists,  ashav* 
Ing  perfertly  straight  streets,  lined  on  each  side  with 
boMiit  and  shops.  The  Mongul  dynasty,  founded  by 
Kublal,  continued  to  occupy  this  city  till  It  was  ex- 
pelled from  China,  in  13G7.  In  1481,  tne  third  emperor 
of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  transferred  his  residence 
thither  from  Nankin,  since  which  it  has  been  tbe  cap. 
of  the  empire.  ( iiareo  Polo,  bm  ifarsdcis,  lib.  U.  cap.  7.) 

PRLEW  ISLANDS.  See  Polyrbsj*. 

PK.MDROKK,  a maritime  co.  of  S.  Wales,  the  most 
westerly  in  tbe  principality,  having  K.  St.  Gcmrge'i 
Channel  and  the  co.  of  Cardigan,  B.  the  Utter  and 
f.’acrmarthen.  and  S.  and  W.  the  Rristol  Channel  and 
St.  George's  Channel.  The  coast  line  is  very  irreguUr, 
bring  deeply  Indented  with  arms  of  the  sea,  including 
Milford  Haven  and  St.  Bride's  Bar.  Area  estimated  at 
3M.400acreL  In  tbe  N.  part  of  the  county  tbe  highest 
point  of  the  Prescclly  mountains  rises  to  the  height 
of  I.7M  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea;  but  with  this 
exception  the  surface  elsewhere  is  merely  undulating. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Cleddeu.  Cleddr,  and  other 
streams,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  its  deep  bays, 
it  has.  in  most  parts,  every  ccmvenlence  for  water- 
carriage*  The  soil  Is  very  various:  in  the  S.  it  rests 
on  a limestone  and  sandstone  bottom,  and  is,  spesJting 
generally,  veir  fertile : elsewhere  the  soil  rests  mostly 
on  a slaty  roca,  and  though  not  so  fertile  as  the  other, 
it  is  still,  with  few  exceptions,  far  from  unproductive. 
Principal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Lime,  shclir- 
sand,  or  mart,  may  almost  every  where  be  bad  i and,  in 
Uct,  ware  this  co.  well  farmed,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  districts  of  the  empire  ; but  we  regret 
to  have  to  add  that  its  Mriculture  is  very  far  behind. 
There  Is  a great  want  oi  drainage,  and  ora  proper  ro- 
tation oi  crops : the  land  is  often  foul  ami  exhausted  : 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  tbe  mode  of  using 
them,  are  uike  ba^  I.«ttcrly,  however,  some  improve- 
menu  hare  been  Introduced.  Leases  for  14  years  have 
been  substituted  for  leases  for  three  lives ; and  clauses 
have  bMn  Inserted  in  tbe  leases  for  the  preservation 
of  over-cropping.  But  a vast  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  agriculture  In  this  and  tbe  adjoining  Welsh 
cos.  attains  to  even  a medium  state  of  advancement 
Owing  to  the  great  mildness  and  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  toe  nature  of  tbe  soil,  this  co.  is  extremely  well 
suited  for  grxslng  and  dairying;  and  a good  deal  is  done 
in  both  departments:  the  cows  used  in  the  dairies  are 
DOW  geoerally  a cross  with  the  Ajrrshire  breed.  There 
are  some  large  esutes ; but  property  is  notwithstanding 
a good  deal  subdivided  : farms  are  of  all  sixes,  but  mostly 
rather  small.  The  modem  farm-bouset  and  offlees  aro 
Mnemlly  good  and  commodious,  but  many  are  still  very 
iBfcrior,  ami  very  inconveniently  situated.  Not  a few  of 
the  older  farm-houses  and  many  of  tbe  cottam  have  mud 
walls,  about  5 ft.  in  height,  with  a " wattle-and>daub" 
chimney,  and  are  both  mean  and  miserable  dwellings. 
Luckily,  however,  they  are  gradually  becoming  less  nu- 
merous, and  will,  it  IS  to  be  hoped,  be  at  no  disUnt 

Krlod  wholly  extirpated.  Average  rent  of  land  In 
10,  ks.  Sid.  an  acre.  Anthracite  coal,  slate,  and  lime- 
stone are  round  In  large  quantities,  filanufactures  un- 
important. Principal  towns.  Pembroke,  Tenby.  Ha- 
venordwest,  and  8t.  David's.  It  is  divided  Into  7 
hundreds,  and  I4ti  parishes,  and  returns  S moms,  to  the 
H.  of  C.,  one  for  tbe  co.,  and  one  each  for  the  Haver- 
fordwest and  the  Pembroke  districts  of  hors.  Kegis- 
tered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1^39-40,  .t.G97.  In  liiSI. 
Pembroke  had  1S.7T9  inhab.  houses.  16,^00  fomillet,  and 
81,48.1  inhabt..  of  whom  37.0^2  were  males  and  43,473 
females  Sum  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  In 
I43X.39,  23.119/.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1>^I*1.  820,891/.  : pro8t  of  trades  and  professions  In  oUto, 
4S.I08/. 

PKMnaoKi,  a part  bor.,  market-town,  and  sea-port 
of  S.  Wales,  co.  t(s  own  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  ou 
them.irg'n  of  Dnwnpool,  a creek  on  tbe  S sidcof  Milford 
lUven,  29  m.  W.S.  w.  Caermarthen,  and  2US  m.  W.  Lon- 
^111  Pop  rif  part  bor.,  whi(h  Includes  the  connected  town 
of  Palervhuft  h.  f>,5l  I . I'lie  town  Is  built  on  a tongue  of 
land,  dividing  ihe  creek  into  8 branches,  one  of  which 
rims  on  the  N.  side,  while  the  smaller  branch  Iwiids 
southward  under  tbe  •.iiKiirb  of  Monkton.  It  conslsti  of 
one  long  stri^vt,  running  along  the  ridge  of  a blll|  ou 
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which  are  sloping  gardens  t and,  though  U be  the  ea. 
town,  its  small  slse  and  general  quietness  give  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a village.  The  public  buikUngs  com- 
prise a town-ball,  custotn-houso,  and  % churches,  one  of 
which  Is  in  tbe  suburbs.  Kt.  MkhaePs.  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  (own,  is  a cruciform  structure  of  Norman  architer- 
lure ; St.  Mary’s  is  in  the  pointed  style,  and  somewhat 
more  ornamental : St.  Nicholas',  the  parent  church,  is 
In  the  W.  suburb  of  Monkton.  The  livings  are  united 
in  a single  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Uwen.  There 
are  several  uLacM  of  worship  for  dissenters,  most  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  have  Sunday-schools  for 
children  of  both  sexes.  Pembroke  has  also  a small  en- 
dowed gramraar-ichonl.  On  ahigh  and  rockyemioeticeW. 
of  the  town,  is  the  castle,  an  octagonal  structure,  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  which,  on  account  both  of  its  ex- 
tent and  beauty,  ranks  among  the  most  splendid  moms- 
roenia  of  military  architecture  In  the  prlodpaltty  : it  was 
built  in  the  I Ith  century,  and  dismantled  in  1649,  after  a 
brave  defence  by  its  royalist  garrison.  The  keep  Is  76  ft. 
high  to  the  dome,  and  163  ft.  in  cimiraferonce  at  its 
base,  the  mean  thickness  of  Its  walls  being  14  ft.  It  con- 
sists of  4 stories, and  is  stlU  covered  in  wUh  a vaulted  stone 
roof.  About  am.  N.W.  the  town,  and  within  St.  Mary's  - 
par.,  is  Paterchurrh,  now  more  commonly  called  Pem- 
broke or  Patrrdock.  from  the  government  dock-yard 
transferred  Ihitlicr  from  Milford  in  1814.  It  is  pretty 
regularly  built,  and  contains  the  bouses  of  the  person* 
connectra  with  the  dock-yard.  It  ha*  a handsome  mar- 
ket-place, and  many  good  shops,  most  of  whkh,  however, 
belong  to  the  tradesmen  of  Pembroke. 

The  dockyard,  which  is  defended  westward  by  a strong 
battery,  occupies  about  60  acres  of  land  ; and  when  tlia 
improvements  now  in  progress  are  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  buildlog-yards  in  the  kingdom,  capable 
nf  having  on  the  stocks,  at  once,  five  or  six  first-rate 
ships,  and  several  others  of  smaller  site.  There  Is  alao 
a small  private  dockyard.  A very  fine  jetty  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  as  ships  of  any  burden  may  come  up 
to  the  duck,  there  can  he  liitle  doubt  that  the  Im- 
portance of  the  place  will  rapidly  increase,  especially 
as  the  packet  estsblishnicnt  has  lately  been  removi'd 
here  from  Milford.  " The  inimbs.  of  Pembroke  consist, 
at  present,  of  shop-keepers,  pecmle  of  small  Indepeudenc 
fortunes,  and  a few  persous  whose  business  is  at  Pem- 
broke l>ock.  Pembroke  serves.  In  a great  measure,  as 
a def>6t  fur  the  neighbouring  district.  Stone<oal  is 
brought  from  a distance  of  aliout  6 m.  eastward,  and 
bituminous  coal  from  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Newport,  and 
the  S.  coast  in  general.  Tbe  article*  of  exp«>rt  are 
confined  to  rattle,  corn,  and  butter  ; the  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  of  ordinary  consuroptioo."  (3/wjs. 
{.'■orp.  and  Btmnd.  Rfp.)  The  bor.  of  Pembroke  was  in- 
corporated in  tbe  10  Henry  11. ; and  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  under  a mayor,  5 oilier  aldermen,  and  18  couu- 
cillors.  It  has  likewise  a commission  of  the  peace, 
under  a recorder.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1h39.  I2.V., 
exclusive  of  8M/.  accruing  from  the  sale  ol  property. 
Pembroke  returns  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  iu  counecilon 
with  Tenby.  Wiston  and  Milford.  Registered  electors 
of  tbe  united  bora  . in  1839-40,  1.179.  The  electoral 
limits  of  tlie  bor.  were  left  untouched  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  and,  in  1839-40.  it  had  7X8  registered  electors.  It  U 
alto  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  co. 
Markets  on  Saturday:  fairs,  April  12.,  '1‘rinUy  Monday, 
July  IG..  Oct.  to.. and  Nov.  30.  ( .V/cAo/sois's  Camb.GuvU ; 
Corp.  Bound-  Reporit,  tfc. ) 

PE NKRiDGK,  a market-town  and  |iar.  of  England, 
CO.  Stafford.  E.  dir.,  huod.  Cuttiestone,  on  the  Penk  (a 
tributary  of  the  Trent),  crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge, 

A m.  S.  Stafford.  Area  of  township,  14.500  acres.  Pop. 
Id  1831,  2J.S1.  The  town,  which  it  very  ancient.  U sup- 
^sed  by  some  to  be  the  Ponnocrucium  of  the  Romans. 
Tbe  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a large  budding,  in 
the  early  RngUsh  style,  with  a square  tower  : the  living 
is  a curacy  In  the  gift  of  Lord  Littleton.  iSe  Wiwleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  likewise  their  respective 
placet  of  worship,  wUh  attached  Sunday-schooii.  There 
IS  also  an  excellent  charity  school,  in  which  18  boys  and 
M girls  arc  boarded,  doihed,  and  instructed  ; and  a 
national-scbool,  established  in  1H16,  furnishes  instructum 
to  about  800  children  of  Imlh  sexes.  Petty  sessions  for 
the  hund.  are  held  here;  and  Penkridge  is  one  of  the 
polling.places  at  elections  for  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  It  is 
also  the  chief  place  of  a poor-law  union,  comprising  21 
pars.  Market  disused  ; fairs.  April  30.,  and  first  Monday 
In  .Sept.,  a very  large  liorte  fair. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  «me  of  the  largest  and  most  im* 
portant  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  betwi^  lat.39^ 
41/  and  N..  and  long.  74^  4</  and  40*  W. ; having 
N.W.  Ijike  Erie,  upon  which  it  has  a cuait-iino  or 
.50  m.;  N.  and  N-K.  the  stale  of  New  Y'ork;  E.  New 
Jersey  ; S.  Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Virginia ; ai>d  W. 
Ohio.  It  is  separated  from  N.  Jersey  by  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  upper  part  of  Drlaware  Bay,  which  also 
unites  It  with  the  Atlantic.  Length.  E.  to  W..  dt'O  m. ; 
average  breadth  nearly  I3U  m.  Area  estimated  at  434)^ 
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•f|.  m.  Pop..  In  1M0»  I.7M.03S,  of  «bum  onW  SI  were 
«Uvr«.  Th.)  Atleghanf  MounUint  occupy  all  the  central 
part  trf  thi*  state,  covertnir.  with  their  ramtficaUona.  more 
ih-in  half  U»  area,  'fho  \V.  and  K.  part*  are  corapara* 
lively  lerel,  the  W.  plain  being  by  (ar  the  larger,  and 
watered  br  the  Alleghany  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  as  tne  K.  is  by  the  l>f>Uware  and  Us  affluents  the 
.Schuylkill,  Lehigh.  Ar.  The  rentre  of  the  state  is  tra* 
Tenet!  br  the  Susquehannah.  This  river,  the  largest  of 
Chose  falling  Into  the  Atlantic  In  the  U.  States,  rises  in 
Oswego  laiae  (New  York),  near  the  sources  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. and  runs,  with  a very  tortuous  course,  generally  ; 
anuthward.  till  it  falls  Into  the  bottom  of  rhesapeake 
Bay,  lat.  60'  N..  long.  W.,  after  an  entire  course 
of  at  least  -Wi  m.  It  recelTes  numerous  tributaries  ; but 
Its  channel  Is  so  much  interrupted  that  It  is  but  little 
Bvailable  for  naTigaihm.  Most  of  the  other  rivers  in  the 
state  are  obstructed.  The  soil  in  the  K.  is  partly  light 
and  sandy,  but  in  the  Interior  plains  and  valleyi  it  Is  a 
'deep  rich  l<«m  ; there  ore  few  ahaohiteiy  sterile  tracts, 
and.  In  gei>eral,  this  is  one  of  the  roost  productive  por- 
tions of  the  L'nion. 

The  climate  la  changeable;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  trowt  aererahle  and  temperate  in  the  U.  States. 
The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
months ; the  winter  commencing  from  the  1st  to  the  16th 
of  December,  and  terminating  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of 
March.  The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  ex- 
cept in  low  sitiiations.  Near  the  sea-mast  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  from  14®  to  Fah.  The  elevated 
parts  are  healthy  ; but  the  climate  there  is  described  as 
a compound  of  most  others.  '*  In  spring  It  has  the  mois- 
ture uf  Britain  ; in  summer,  the  heat  nf  Africa ; the  tem- 
perature of  Italy  in  June ; the  sky  of  Rg)*pt  in  autumn  ; 
m winter  the  cold  and  snow  uf  Norway,  and  Ice  of  HoU 
laisd  : the  tcmpe*ls  of  the  W,  Indies  in  every  sv'ASon,  and 
the  monthly  varlalde  wlods  and  weather  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.” 

FennsTlvanla  yields  all  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  N. 
and  miJale  parts  of  the  t'nlun,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  gra|>«  than  the  greater  number 
of  the  other  states.  Most  of  the  liner  fruits  of  temperate 
climates  are  raised  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the 
cider  is  particularly  excellent.  Almost  every  variety  of 
grain  It  raised,  but  wheat  is  the  staple ; and  Feiinsylvania  Is 
emphalirally  a wheat-growing  country,  the  enm  of  1B40 
having  been  estimated  at  above  1 3 millwns  bushels.  Most 
branches  of  agriculture  are  in  a comparatively  advanced 
State. 

**  The  whole  district  of  country,”  says  Mr.  Stuart, 

through  which  I travelled  was  equal  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  and  In  the  style  and  sire  of  the 
farm-houses  and  oflice-bnuses  (generally  of  brick),  to 
what  Is  to  be  seen  In  the  best  districts  of  England  or 
Scotland : but  thorn  hedges,  and  In  general  dropping 
trees,  are  wanting,  even  in  this  district,  to  make  the 
picture  of  a beautiful  English  farm  complete.  The  crops 
of  rye  and  clover  were  particularly  fine,  and  the  gardens 
good,  aitd  In  good  order.  In  some  respects,  however, 
U)e  f.irmers  here  have  great  advantages.  They  are  all 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  of  course  not  liable  to  he 
removed ; and  In  such  easy  circumsUDces,  that  every 
one  of  them  keeps  his  own  comfortable  open  carriage.'* 
{Stmqri't  TTtrrf  iear$  in  Amtrtea,  II.  484,  449.) 

Horses  and  cattle,  especially  the  former,  are  particu- 
larly gnoil ; and  this  Is,  next  to  N.  York,  the  principal 
wool-growing  state  of  the  Union.  It  U,  also,  remark- 
able fjr  Us  mineral  wealth,  posseuhig  vast  quantities  of 
iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Anthracite  coal  Is  foUM  E.  of  the 
Allegbanies,  in  fields  extending  altogether  over  a sup- 
posed area  of  0;4,000  acres ; and  though,  In  1494.  Xne 
trade  was  In  Its  Infancy,  only  9.&4I  tons  tiring  brought  to 
market.  It  has  since  increase  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  that  in  1434,  no  fewer  than  493,700  tons  were 
brought  to  market!  And  the  quantity  is  now  (1440) 
vastly  greater.  Bituminous  coal  Is  said  to  be  found 
nearly  everywhere  W.  of  the  mountains,  and  large 
quantUiet  are  consumed  at  Pittsburg,  (.'liiclimali,  Ac., 
In  the  smelting  of  iron.  Salt  la  obtatr^  from  springs  to 
the  amount  uT  alxnjt  1,000,000  bushels  a year.  M.irble, 
limestone,  copper,  sine,  Ac.,  are  also  met  with.  Manu- 
factures are  both  various  and  extensive.  Pittsburg,  iu 
the  \V.  part  of  this  state,  on  the  Ohio.  Is  the  Birming- 
ham of  the  Union  ; besides  ironmongery  of  every  de- 
scription, including  steam-engines  and  machinery,  cut- 
lery. nails,  stoves,  Ac.,  It  has  nnmerous  other  manu- 
factures. (See  PtrrsBuao.)  Cotton  stuA.  and  yarn, 
are  extensively  produced  m Pennsylvania,  which  riuiks, 
perhaps,  next  to  Massachusetts,  as  a manutheturing 
state.  The  principal  foreign  trade  uf  the  state  centres 
In  Philadelphia  ; btit  ft  Is  partly  also  carried  on  through 
New  York.  BalUmore.  and  New  Orleans,  so  that  its 
total  amount  cannot  be  easily  aM-ertaincvi.  During  the 
year  ending  the  30tb  of  Sept.  1439.  however,  the  total 
valtw*  of  tl>e  imports  is  stabsd  in  the  nfliclal  returns  at 
1^060,715  dolls.,  while  that  of  the  exports  amounts  to 
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only  B.i99,41S  dolls.,  of  which  the  foreign  produce  re- 
exported matie  I,I6|,S04  dolls.  During  the  same  year 
there  belonged  to  the  state  112,369  tonsuf  shipping,  prtu- 
ci|^ly  owned  in  Pliiladriphia. 

Pennsylvania  has  a ven  extensive  system  of  internal 
communication,  partly  eflwtcd  by  private com|uinit*s.  but 
prluci|Nil]y  by  the  state  government.  The  grand  caiMl 
between  Philadelphia ano  Pittsburgh. adlstance of  396  m.. 
Connects  the  Delaware  with  the  Ohio,  and  Is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  has,  with  Us  various  branches,  an  aggregate 
length  of  690  m. ; and  has,  besides,  3 railroads  connected 
with  It.  one,  K3  m.  In  length,  extending  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  and  the  utlwr,  36  m.  In  extent,  crossing  the 
Alleglianios,  and  uniting  the  K.  and  W.  divisions  oi  the 
canaL  All  these  works  Itelong  to  the  state  ; the  total  ex- 
pense of  their  completion  having  been  nearly  4.O(it>.O0Q/. 
sterling,  (jitevemsofs's  Civil  Kn/ftnefring  in  S.  Ammea  ; 
Afmfr.  Atm.,  1441.)  The  principal  private  undertakings 
are  the  Schuylkill  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Port 
Carbon,  104  m.  In  length,  with  139  locks,  and  completed 
at  a cost  of  3.60O.U0O  dolls. ; and  the  Lackawaxrn  canal, 
33  m.  in  length,  with  which  a railroad  is  coonected,  the 
total  cost  of  both  having  been  2,000,(XKi  dolls-  I'be  coal 
districts  are  traversed  by  upwards  of  MX)  m.  of  railroads ; 
In  1439,  73C4  m.  of  canals  and  railroads  had  been  com. 
picted  and  were  in  operation,  and  304  ra.  of  canals  were 
saki  to  be  in  progress.  Total  amount  of  tolls  collected  on 
canals  and  r^lroads  in  the  same  year,  l,l4S.633doll. 

By  the  constitution  as  amendca,  in  1434.  the  lo^slatlTO 
power  Is  vested  In  a general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a house  ui  representatives.  *l'he  mems.  of 
the  latter,  whose  number  may  not  be  less  tlian  60  or 
more  than  100,  are  chosen  annually  In  each  co.  by  all 
the  white  free  male  citltens,  81  years  of  age,  who  nave 
resided  for  a year  In  the  state,  liiKl  for  10  days  Immedi- 
ately previous  to  election  in  the  ro.  for  wbicn  they  offer 
to  vote,  and  who  have  within  tyean  paid  a state  or  county 
tax.  The  senators  are  chosen  (or  3 years,  I -3d  being 
elected  suimially  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  repre- 
sentatives. The  General  Assembly  meets  every  year  in 
January.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vestra  in  a 
governor,  who  holds  office  fur  at  least  3 years.  Judges 
are  ap;K>inted  by  the  governor,  with  the  cunsrut  of  the 
senate,  for  terms  varying  from  6 to  13  years.  The  state  Is 
divided  into  19  judUlal  districts  ; Harrisburg  is  the  legis- 
lative cap.  ; but  Philadelphia  U>c  chief  city.  l‘lie  other 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  I^casier,  Pittsburg,  and 
Keadliig.  The  state  militia  (with  a few  exceptions)  con- 
sists of  all  free  able-bodied  white  male  cillsens  betwevo 
14  and  43;  and.  In  IK37,  Included  3U4.799  Individuals. 
Pennsylvania  has  a university-,  and  had.  In  1439,  gcnllegvs, 
43  academies  and  13  female  seminaries,  besides  upwards 
of  6,900  common  schoeds,  in  which  233,719  pupils  were 
recelvihg  instruction.  Total  public  revenue  In  IsSa, 
3,769.04?  dollars  ; expenditure  in  the  same  year.  4,449,463 
dollars.  Total  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1^.  33,016,149 
dollars. 

The  pop.  of  this  state  Is  very  mixed.  Including  a great 
number  of  Germans,  Ac.,  w hose  ancestors  were  originally 
attracted  thither  by  the  broad  principles  of  toleration 
laid  down  by  Penn.  Beligious  creeds  are  no  less  various  ; 
Methodists.  PresbyteriMOS,  Lutherans.  Baptists,  Ciermaa 
Reformed,  and  Friends,  are,  however,  the  prevailing 
sects. 

Previously  to  Its  conquest  by  the  English,  In  1664, 
this  territory  had  been  colonised  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes.  It  was  granted  by  chkrter  to  William  Penn. 
In  1640,  and  taken  possession  of  by  him  In  the  following 
TMr.and  contliiueo  afterwards  a proprietary  government. 
Pennsylvania  acted  a conspicuous  part  In  tne  revolution : 
the  declarathm  of  indepeodenco  was  drawu  up  in  Phila- 
delphia. {Arntrican  Ahnamack,  1839-41  ; FlnU‘$  Grog. 
qf  the  U.  State$  ; /JorBy;  Bra^vrd,  Ac.) 

PKNRllTi,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  ward  Leath.  In  a valley  watered  by  the 
Kamont  and  I-owther,  which  noite  their  streams  about 
I ro.  below  the  town.  17  m.  S.S.R.  Carlisle,  and  43  m. 
N.  Lancaster.  Area  of  par.,  6.640  acres.  Pop.,  in  1431 
6,039.  The  town,  which  mostly  consists  of  a princi|»ai 
street  along  the  line  of  road  from  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  Is 
clean  and  neat,  built  rhleHy  of  red  free-stone,  much  Im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  churrh  Is  a large  and  hand- 
some structure,  nearly  rebuilt  In  the  beginning  of  last 
century : on  its  walls  are  many  curious  old  Inscriptions, 
and  In  the  church-yard  Is  a rude  monument  called  the 
Olaiit’s  Tomb,  consisting  of  3 stone  pillars  10  It.  high, 
and  13  ft.  apart.  The  living  is  a vi(*arage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  'I'he  Indepemk'nts,  Weslej-aa 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  arul  the  Seressluii  church  of 
Scotland  have  also  their  respective  places  of  worship, 
with  attached  Sunday-schools.  A free-  school  was  founded 
here  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  there  are  several  charity, 
schoola.  On  an  eminence  W.  of  the  town  arc  the  re- 
mains of  Penrith  raitle.  a aqture  structure,  surrounded 
by  a deep  fo«s  and  rampart : it  it  supposed  to  have  been 
built  during  the  wars  of  the  rotes,  and  was  destroyed  In 
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dM  flmo  of  Che  Cotmoonweelth.  Northward  b an  ex  ■ 
eelleuC  enclosed  nu.'O'COurae,  on  which  races  Cake  place 
at  tho  beginning  of  October.  The  inhabe.  are  princ^ 
pjUlj'  etn^oyed  in  agriculture  and  llnen*weaviDg;  but 
|h«  town  has  abo  a considerable  retail  trade,  and  large 
■markets.  Its  situation,  too.  on  the  great  road  to  the  w. 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  oc* 
cations  a large  influx  of  visiters.  Quarter  and  petty 
settiona  are  held  here;  besides  which  there  it  a court 
for  the  rerorery  of  debts  under  40s.  Penrith  U also  one 
of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the  E.  divltlon  of 
the  CO.  MariAs  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday : fairs  April 
Sfleh  and  86th,  Sept.  27th,  and  Nov.  lUb,  for  horses, 
cattle,  ke. 

Penrith  Is  a town  of  considerable  antiouitr,  and  often 
suflbred  in  the  border  wars.  The  chief  oojects  of  in- 
terest in  its  vicinity  are  Brougham  Hal),  Eden  Hall, 
OrcTStoke  a^  Dacre  castles,  the  Giant’s  cave,  and  King 
Arthur's  round  table,  with  other  British  antiquities  scat- 
tered over  the  dbtrkt.  iTatUrtaift  Gmiic  to  the  Lake$, 
pp.  9h>-96.) 

PP.NRYN.  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  and 
towruhip  of  England,  par.  of  St.  Giurias,  go.  Cornwall, 
and  B.  dlv.  bund.  Kvrrler,  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  running  into  Falmouth 
harbour,  1 1 m.  S.  W.  Falmouth  (of  whkn.  Indeed,  It  may 
almost  be  considered  a suburb),  and  79  ra.  8.  W.  Exeter. 
Pop.  of  new  mun.  bor.  in  IH31, 3, MS  ; and  of  pari.  bor. 
(which  Includes  tho  neighbouring  bor.  of  Falmouth), 
ll,HMt.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  vride  street, 
crosi^  by  S or  4 others  of  inferior  site.  Its  prinripal 
buildings  being  the  town-hail  (with  a small  attached 
gaol)  and  a custom-house.  Ine  church  is  a large 
plain  building : the  living  Is  a curacy  subordinate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Gluvias,  the  churidi  of  which  Is  on  the 
opposite  tide  of  the  river.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have,  also,  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
^ip ; and  there  are  3 Sunday-schooU.  Penryn  pos- 
■esses  no  manufacture  of  consequence,  nor  is  the  general 
trade  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  town 
will  increase  materially  In  wealth  or  Importance.  The 
eomroodlties  Imported  are  cotifined  to  those  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  town,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
mines  In  the  Immediate  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
and  almost  only  export  is  the  granite  which  is  quarried 
on  the  moors  a few  mites  froro  the  town  ; and  this  trade 
has  of  late  been  on  the  decline.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  a considerable  general  trade ; aim  the  shops 
are  very  nurntTous.”  [Pari.  Bound,  and  Corn.  Heps.) 

The  bor.  of  Penryn  was  incorporated  in  19  James  I. 
Its  mun.  boundaries  were  ronsioerably  enlarged  ^ tbe 
Mun.  ItefoiTD  Act;  under  which  its  corporate  oAcers 
consist  of  a mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and  I'i  councillora. 
Corporation  revenue  in  ]83il.  2,264/.  Penryn  has  sent  2 
merot.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  having  bora  in 
freeholders,  resident  leaseholders  for  99  years,  and  bouse, 
holders,  after  a residence  of  six  months.  The  Boundary 
Act  enlvged  the  electoral  limits  of  tbe  pari.  bor.  so  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  entire  par.  of  Falmouth, 
with  portions  of  the  pars,  of  St.  GluvUs  and  Budock. 
Registered  electors  in  1939-40,  BiU).  Markets  on  Wed- 
nei^y  and  Saturday.  Fairs,  Mayl2., July?., and  I>ec.3l. 

PENZA,  a government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  between 
020  4B'  and  AflO  n.  lat.,  and  42°  26^  and  46^  4l'  K.  long., 
having  N.  the  gtrvemment  of  NIJdU  Novgorod,  R.  Sim- 
birsk. S.  Saratoff,  and  W.  Tamboff;  area.  143A0  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ( 1H3B).  989,000.  Surlace,  flat  or  feeUy  uudulaRng ; 
soil,  extremely  fertile ; climate,  mild.  Rivers  numerous, 
but  except  the  Sura  and  tbe  Mukcha.  afluents  of  the 
Wolga,  the  (Mhers  are  of  little  importance.  Prod<u:e  of 
the  corn  crops  estimated  at  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000 
chotwerts,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported.  Con- 
aiderable  attention  Is  paid  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  particularly  the  latter.  Forests  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  There  are  valuable  iron  mines 
near  Troitsk : and  In  some  parts  there  are  quarries  of 
mill-stones.  L.arge  quantities  of  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
•tuftk  are  prepared  In  tbe  cottages  of  the  peasantry  ; and 
there  are  besides  several  considerable  cloth  manufiK- 
torlet;  with  tan-works,  soap-works,  glau-worki,  iroo- 
foundries,  Ac. ; In  1832.  there  were  six  manufactories  of 
beet-nxit  sugar.  [Scknitxier,  La  Hustta,  p. 681,  Ac.) 

pENtA,  the  cap.  of  Che  above  government,  on  its  S.B. 
frontier,  near  the  Sura ; lat.  11'  N.,  long.  4.%*^  38'  E. 
pop.,  near  11,000.  Houses  and  government  oOces  of 
wood ; but  the  cathedral,  a large  iMilldIng.  and  some  of 
the  churches,  arts  of  stone.  Tanning  and  tbe  manufac- 
ture of  soap  are  extensively  carried  on;  and  it  baa  a 
considerable  commerce. 

PKKZ.ANrK.amun.  bor.,  lea-porl,  market-town,  and 
township  of  Rngiand,  par.  Maoron,  r>ear  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  CO.  rumwail.  and  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Moiint'i 
Bay.  only  7 m.  E.  In-  N.  l«and's  end.  and  96  m.  W.8.W. 
Kxeter.  Pop.,  in  lUl,  6.A63.  Tbe  tovm  consists  chiefly 
of  4 streets,  meeting  at  right  angles  In  tho  market- 
place : they  are  alt  badly  paved,  and,*  for  tho  most  {xvi, 
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lined  with  mcKsdooking  houiea.  A bandaomc  fewo- 
hall,  chapel  of  ease  (subordinate  to  tbe  par.  of  Madr«m ), 
and  place*  of  worship  belonging  reapertivdy  to  Metho- 
dista,  Presbyterians,  and  tbe  S^ety  of  Friends,  are  its 
chief  public  buildings.  It  bae  a free-achool,  t Sunday 
schools,  a dispensary,  a natural  history  society,  and  other 
•ocletle#,  os  well  as  tbe  valuable  museum,  belonging  to 
the  geol^lcal  society  of  Cornwall,  which  has  its  head 
quarters  in  this  town.  **  Besides  ka  local  advantages, 
arising  from  soi),  climate,  and  scenery,  Peiuance  is  the 
market-town  of  ao  extensive  district,  iad  the  port  from 
which  the  produce  of  tbe  neiabbouiing  mines  and 
Asheries  is  exported  in  conshSeralM  quantities.  On  t^ 
whole,  the  town  is  fast  increasing  both  in  extent  and 
proep^ty,  and  many  good  houirs  have  beeu  erected 
within  the  last  3 or  4 years.”  ( Mtm.  and  Bommd.  Hn. ) 
Tin  and  copper  are  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  ftsb^  of  pilchards,  whitings,  Ac.  is  carried  on 
with  great  activity.  Tbe  gross  customs*  duties  received 
at  this  port  in  1840,  amounted  to  29Ji62/.  The  hsubour* 
is  not  suitable,  except  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels, 
its  depth  at  hi^  water  springs  bdog  only  18  ft.,  a^  at 
neaps  only  9 ft.  ( Purdy's  EnfUsk  Ckammel,  p.  80.)  The 
pier  U upwards  of  600  ft.  In  length,  having  a lighthoose 
at  its  extremity.  About  100  ships,  of  tbe  agpegate  bur- 
den  of  about  5,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port-  The  miidness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  as  well  as  beanty  of  the 
surrounding  district,  render  it  a desirable  residence  for 
invalids,  many  of  whom  ore  settled  here,  and  for  whose 
accommodation  baths,  libraries,  boarding-houses,  Ac. 
have  been  esublisbed  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
scenery  of  Mount's  Bay  is  also  extremely  flne,  and  on 
Its  N.e.  side  it  St.  Mirnael's  Mount,  a rock  of  conical 
form,  having  a base  of  nearly  a mile  In  extent,  and 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  summit,  which  is  crovm- 
ed  with  a chapel,  its  tower  beteg  S50ft.  above  low-water 
mark. 

The  bor.  of  Peosanoe  was  incorporated  in  tbe  12 
James  I..  when  it  was  also  made  oive  of  the  colnsge- 
towns  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  Municipe) 
Refunn  Act  conslderwy  enlaned  its  IhnHs ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  It  was  dlvidn  into  2 wards.  Its  municipal  ofB- 
cers  being  a mayor.  5 other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors. 
It  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  under  a recorder, 
and  a civil  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  fiO/. 
Corporation  revenue  in  1639, 3,164/.,  exclusive  of  4,500/. 
money  borrowed. 

Petty  sessions  for  tbe  W.  dirlskm  of  the  bund,  are 
held  here,  and  Pentanes  is  one  of  the  polling  |daces  at 
elections  for  the  W.  division  of  Cornwall.  Among  other 
dUlinguisbed  citizens,  Penzance  has  to  boast  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  born  here  on  the  17th  of  December, 
17TM.  He  also  received  his  early  education,  and  served 
an  apprenticeshht  as  surgeon,  in  the  town.  Markets  on 
Thursday  and  wurUay : large  fairs,  Thursday  before 
Advent,  and  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  for  cattle, 
flmning  produce.  ( Afassi'r^pai  Corp.  ossa  Boundary 
Reports,  Ar- ) 

PEKlGUEUX  (an.  yermsssa\  a (own  of  France,  dip. 
Dordogne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Isle,  here  crossed 
by  a handsome  bridge.  68  m.  E.N.E.  Bordeaux,  lat. 
450  11' 8^' N.,  long,  43' 34"  W.  Pop.,  in  1836.  0A29. 

It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  and  Puy-St.-Front, 
which,  previously  to  1240,  formed  a separate  toarn,  but 
was  then  loduoed  within  tbe  walls.  The  old  ram. 
parts  are  now  laid  out  In  public  walks,  which  give  Perl- 
gueux  a prepossessing  appeeraoce  from  without ; but  in 
the  old  city  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  rendered  gioomy, 
by  the  lar^.  lofty,  and  antique  buildingt  with  wbTefa  they 
are  bordered,  l^be  quarter  termed  the  New  Town  is. 
however,  much  more  pleasant,  and  Perigueux  has  the 
advanta^  of  many  planted  promenades.  Including  the 
Cossrs  de  Fownsy,  In  the  higbmt  part  of  the  town,  and  an 
elegant  public  gaixien  bequeathed  to  tbe  dty  by  a wealthy 
dtizen.  Tbe  cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  ancient  churchev  in  France,  if  not  in  CnHsten- 
dom.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  towards  the  end 
of  tbe  4tb  century,  and  restored  about  tbe  beginning  of 
the  6th  : and  portions  of  the  edifice  ore  still  supposed  to 
date  from  these  remote  epochs.  Its  architecture  Is  partly 
Homan  and  partly  Gothic,  and,  though  it  have  little  ele- 
gance to  boast  of,  It  is  altogether  a bold  and  mglestic 
structure.  (Gsude  du  FoyayeuTt  fe.)  A church,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Jeeuits,  and  having  a remarkable 
piece  of  carving;  tbe  prefecture,  town-hall,  hnsplul, 
barracks,  and  a handsome  theatre,  are  tbe  other  principal 
buildings.  Petigueux  is  a bishop's  see.  tbe  seat  of  tribu- 
nals of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  a 
communal  coU^,  a museum  of  annuities,  a botanic 
garden,  and  a public  library  of  16,000  yols.,  with  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and  liqueurs,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  poultry,  game.  patds-d-ta~ 
Piriford,  Ac.  Its  hog -market  is  considered  the  largest  In 
Fram*e.  Here  ore  several  Roman  antIquKies,  incliwling 
the  remains  of  a more  extensive  amphitheatre  than  tliat 
of  Nimes.  ll>e  town  continued  long  in  the  possession 
of  tho  English  ; and  was  a stroughold  of  the  Calvinists 
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during  the  religious  wws.  ( Hu%9^  art  DofilofNtf  / Diet, 

^c.) 

PKKM,  an  exteoatre  gor.  of  the  RuMtan  empire,  ex- 
tending from  the  56ih  to  the  6*124  deg.  of  lat.,  and  from 
to  M deft,  R.  long.,  haring  W.  the  gov.  of  Viatka, 
E.  that  of  Tobolsk.  It  is  dlvldea  bj  the  Oural 
chaiit  into  two  uneq^ual jwrtioos,  the  larger,  or  that  on 
the  W.  tide,  being  In  Europe,  and  the  smaller,  or  that 
on  the  B.  side.  In  Asia.  Neither  the  area  nor  the  pop. 
has  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  the  former  may  be 
taken  at  about  &H.000  sq.  miles,  and  the  latter  at  1,4&0,000 
or  l,aOU.UOO  Individuals.  More  than  ^ths  of  the  surface 
Is  covert  with  dense  forests.  'I'ho  W.  side  of  the  go- 
rrrnroent  is  traversed  by  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal 
aAoeots  of  the  Wolga:  the  rivers  on  the  B.  sloe  of  the 
Oural  mountains  (all  Into  the  Obi.  The  climate  is  very 
severe,  and  the  soil  bejond  the  60th  deg.  of  lat.  is  hardly 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  mines  in  the  Oural 
mountains  fhmlsh  employment  to  about  100.000  work- 
people. and  vield  large  quautities  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
Iron,  salt,  Ac.  (See  Risau.)  The  corn  producM  in 
the  governmeut  is  InsuflScienC  for  the  consumption  of 
the  fnbabs. 

Perm,  the  chief  town  of  the  government.  Is  situated 
<m  the  Kama,  lat.  I'  N.,  long.  6(P  ‘iff  W E.  Pop. 
IQ.om.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  Is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  several  public  establishments. 
The  Inhabs.  are  principally  empWed  in  smelting  the 
iron,  copper,  and  other  products,  of  the  adjacent  minea. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a city  and  sea^rt  of  Brasil,  inferior 
only  to  Kto  Janeiro  and  Bahts  in  commercial  importance, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  (^pabaribe,  VlOm.  N.E. Bahia  ; lal.  ^4'  V 8., long, 
34°sr44''W.  Pop.  estimated  at  63,000.  It  consists  of  the 
separate  towns  of  Olinda.  Recife,  Boa,  Vista,  and  St.  An, 
toulu  ; the  first  of  which  is  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
others  lie  8.  from  It  on  a succession  of  low  sandy  banks, 
separated  by  saltwater  creeks  and  dUTcrent  arms  of^be 
river,  but  connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges. 
Recife,  or  Pernambuco  proper,  the  most  southerly,  atmut 
4 m.  S.W.  Olinda,  is  defeoaed  by  the  principal  forts. and 
comprises  the  dock*yard  and  the  larger  mertnants*  ware* 
housoa.  Most  of  its  streets  are  narrow ; its  houses  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  and  sometimes  from  three  to  five  stories 
In  height,  but  usually  less  lofty.  Several  churches,  the 
port  admiral's  residence,  and  the  custom,bouse,  are 
among  its  most  conspicuous  public  buildings.  St.  An- 
tooio,  the  residence  or  the  greater  number  m the  provin- 
cial authorities,  has  broad  streets  and  large  houses,  the 

E round  floors  of  which  are  appropriated  to  shops,  ware- 
ouses.  stables,  Ac.  When  Roster  visited  Pernambuco, 
the  shops  were  without  windows,  the  only  light  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  door.  There  existed,  also,  very  little  dis- 
tinction of  trad^  all  kinds  of  goods  being  sold  by  the 
same  person  ; the  bridges  of  the  city  were  crowded  with 
shops ; neither  the  streets  of  this  town  or  those  of  Boa- 
VUta  were  paved,  but  it  is  probable  that  since  that  period 
many  important  improvefnents  may  have  taken  plan.  In 
St.  Antonio  are  the  governor's  palace,  formerly  the  Je- 
suit's convent ; the  treasury,  town-ball,  prison,  barracki, 
several  convents  and  churches  handsomely  decorated 
within,  and  several  good  squares ; and  It  hat  a gay  and 
lively  appearance.  A long  embankment  connects  this 
town  with  the  main  land.  Boa-Vlsta  Is  extensive,  but 
Irregularly  laid  out ; It  has  one  handsome  street,  and 
comprises  the  residences  of  many  of  the  richer  Inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  various 
churches  and  convents,  Ac.  Olinda  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  small  bills,  the  sides  of  which  are  alternately 
either  broken  down  abruptly,  or  covered  with  a most 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  \ amid  wbldi,  the  white 
cathedral,  the  convents  and  churches,  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  numerous  villas,  have  a most  picturesque 
efftci.  But  Olinda  Is  in  a state  of  decay,  having  bMO 
dcaerted  by  many  of  Its  pop.  for  Recife  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  harbour  of  Pernambuco  is  defended  from  the  swell 
of  the  ocoao  by  an  extensive  reef  (rccffc) ; which,  accord- 
ing to  Koster.  continues  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Maranham,  at  a variable  dlsUiice  from  the  shore,  and 
has  numberless  breaks,  through  which  ships  approach 
the  land.  This  reef,  which  li  said  to  be  of  coral.  "Is 
•carcely  16  ft.  broad  at  top ; It  slopes  off  more  rapidly 
than  the  Plyroouib  breakwater,  to  a great  depth  ou  the 
outside,  and  is  perpendicular  within  to  many  fathoms." 
{Orakam  m Hodem  TrawfUrr,  xxx.  33H.)  This  natural 
break-water  forms  the  harbour;  for,  though  at  high 
water,  the  waves  beat  over  It,  they  strike  the  quays 
and  buildings  of  the  town  with  diminished  iorrn. 
Alone  the  sandy  neck  of  land  between  Olinda  and 
Boa-Vista,  however,  which  Is  uncovored  by  the  reef, 
the  snrf  Is  very  violent ; and  the  harbour  itself  is  nut 
considered  very  safe.  It  consists  of  8 parts : the  Poco, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  upwards, 
entered  across  a bar  on  which  there  are  from  17  ft.  to 
90  It.  water ; and  the  Mosqueiras,  much  better  protected 
than  the  former,  but  on  we  bar  of  which  there  are  but 


^ 7 A.  water  at  rbb  tide.  Vessels  trading  with  Pernoin- 
I buco  ought  not  to  draw  more  than  from  10  A.  to  12  (t. 
! water.  {Bluut't  Amfriam  Co<ut  Pitoi,  £19.)  The  har- 
bour Is  defended  by  several  strong  milita^  works,  the 
principal  being  the  stone  forts  of  Do  Buraco,  and  Do 
Brum  ; and  has  at  its  entrsnee  a lighthouse  with  a re- 
volving light. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  cotton  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  60,000  to  70,000  bags  a year ; sugar  to  the 
extent  of  from  90.000  to  85,000  cases ; and  hides  and 
dye-woods.  At  an  average*  the  value  of  the  exports 
may  amount  to  from  600,000f.  to  700,000/.  a year.  In 
; 163o,  847  vessels  from  foreign  ports  arrived  at  Pemam- 
. buco,  of  whk-b  59.  of  the  burden  of  1 1 ,9M  tons,  were  from 
England.  The  value  of  the  Imports  from  England,  in 
the  course  of  that  year,  was  estimated  at  about  5<xi,0iW., 

; consisting  principally  of  cotton  and  linen  ixianuracturcs, 
hardware,  earthenware,  Ac. 

PKRNAU.  a fortified  sea-por%  town  of  Russia,  gov. 
Livoula,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pernau  with  the  N. 
angle  of  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  lat.  56'^  21'  20"  N..  long. 
240  26'  l.V'  E.  Pop.  9.000.  It  comprises  an  old  and  a 
I new  town,  and  two  suburbs ; and  has  three  churches, 
and  a Latin  school.  There  is  a bar  at  the  mouih  of  the 
; liver,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  the  smaller  class 
: of  vessels ; those  of  larger  burden  naviog  to  load  and 
I unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  not  very 
good.  It  baa  a considerable  export  trade.  cspccUlty  Ui 
corn,  hemp  and  flax,  linseed,  Ac.;  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  exports  amounting  to  about  2,SCO,OUO  or  3,000,0CO 
roubles  a year. 

PERONNE,  a foTtifled  tosm  of  France,  dip. Somme, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme,  29  m.  B.  by  S.  Amiens. 
Pop.  In  18^  4,029.  It  has  a handsome  town  hall,  a 
Gothic  church.  In  which  one  of  the  Meruviugian 
: kings  Is  Interred  ; but  the  edifice  possessing  the  greatest 
\ Interest  it  Its  old  castle,  in  a tower  of  which  Charles  the 
I Simple  was  confined  by  a count  of  Vermandois,  and 
I iubi«)uently  l-ouls  XI.  by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
; Burgundy.  The  latter  circumstance  forms  the  basis  of 
’ one  of  the  finest  episodes  In  Scott's  novel  of  QuenSim 
I Durvant. 

I Peronne  has  been  frequently  besieged  by  the  Spa. 
nlards,  but  unsucceufblly ; and  ft  had  not  bera  taken  till 
i it  was  stormed  by  the  British  about  a week  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  casUc  of  Apnlincourt,  near 
. Peronne,  the  famous  " Icane  " was  concluded.  In  1576, 
between  Uen^  III.  and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 
art.  Somme  : Onide  du  yoyagntr. ) 

PERPIGNAN,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 

' dip.  Pyrinies-Orientales,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
I Tet.  where  It  Is  joined  by  the  Basse.  80  m.  S.W.  Mout- 
pemer;  lat.  42"  42*  3"  N.,  long.  2®  4^  9"  K.  Pop.,  in 
' 1836,  16,733.  It  is  built  p^ly  on  a di^livity,  and  partly 
I In  the  plain  beneath ; and  Is  separated  by  the  Basse  frum 
ie$  BiamqutruM.  or  the  new  town,  and  by  the  Tet  from  a 
' suburb.  Bach  river  is  crossed  by  a bridge,  that  across 
the  Tet  consisting  of  seven  arches.  The  fortlficatkHii  of 
Perpignan  have  been  improved  considerably  since  1MI5 ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  tlie  beat  fortified  towns  of  France. 
It  U surrounded  with  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  flanked 
by  several  bastions,  and  encircled  by  ditches,  ^yond 
which  are  numerous  outworks.  It  is  further  defended  by 
a dtadel,  with  a double  line  of  ramparts,  besides  out- 
works : within  which  are  the  barraou  and  the  castle, 
formerly  the  reskleoce  successively  €>f  Che  counts  of 
Roussillon,  and  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  a^  M^rca. 
The  town  is  not  well  built,  though  Improving.  There 
are  a fow  good  streets  and  squares,  and  some  pleasant 
puUlc  promenades ; but  the  ^bUc  thoroughfares  jgeoe- 
rally  are  fktlguing  to  pedestrums,  from  being  paved  with 
smaJ)  round  stooes.  T^e  cathedral  is  a handsome  Gothic 
edifice,  of  the  14th  and  I5th  centuries,  255  ft.  In  length, 
by  64  ft.  in  breadth,  and  remarkable  for  the  bwuty  and 
boldness  of  Us  nave  and  vault ; which  last  Is  suswned 
without  the  aid  of  any  columns  rising  from  the  area  of 
the  building.  The  oU  church  of  St.  John,  an  edifice  of 
the  Ilth  century,  and  several  other  churches;  the  Cas- 
tillet,  a defensive  work  of  uncertain  date,  but  similar  to 
structures  erected  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  ; the  town-hall, 
mint,  arsenal  (formerly  a large  convent),  theatre,  hall  of 
Justice,  and  prison,  are  the  other  chief  public  buildings. 
Perpignan  is  a bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  boards  of  artil- 
lery, engineers, and  customs.  It  has  a communal  college, 
a museum,  a botanic  garden,  and  a library  of  13,<XW  vols., 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  corks,  soap, 
and  playing  cards,  and  is  an  extensive  entrepot  for  the 
wines,  brandies.  liqueurs,  wool,  silk,  oil.  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  8.  of  France.  (J/t^o,  art.  Pgrem.-Orieru.  ; 
GwHledm  fouageur.} 

PKRSRPOLI8  (the  /sMiAnr  of  the  anc.  Fertians), 
a celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and  during  a considerable 
period  the  cap.  of  Persia,  and  reiidcnceof  iu  monarchs, 
prov.  Farslstao,  in  a fine  plain  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
against  which  it  abuts,  near  the  Araxes,  or  SuHdi-mtr. 
30m.  N.E.  Shlras^Ut.29"50'30"  N.,long.53^2(yE.  i be 
1 i 4 
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eitfappean  to  hare  eorered  a Urge  lurflice  ; bricki.  IVaa-  ' aftce.  Albaohi  la  aald  to  be  iirindpall/  topplled  »Kh  ltr»> 
Dienta  of  valU,  a^  rubbish  being  found  vldeif  acattrred ; . arms  from  iU  factoriea 

but  the  «olr  entant  ruins  of  »nj  Interest  or  importance  PKltbHOHK.  a marieC  town  of  England,  co.  W(«r> 
are  those  at  a east  building,  or  rather  series  of  btiiltllngs,  ] ceater,  hood,  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  ius« 
aop(MM«d  to  bare  be<‘n  the  palace  of  l>ar1us,  burned  by  t ^Igabio  rirer  Aron,  croesed  here  by  a stone  bridge.  7 m. 
Alexander  the  Great.  I S.R.  Worcrster.  Pop.  of  Hs  two  pars.  (excltalTc  of  Che 

It  would  be  impoBsIhie,  without  the  aid  of  plates,  to  | out-town*hips).  in  I*t3l.  The  town,  which  con- 

give  any  Intelligibie  descrlptlr>n  of  these  vast  ruins.  We  ] slits  of  one  princtpal  street,  nearly  I m.  in  length.  t» 
may.  howes-er.  state,  that  they  occupy  Che  summit  of  a ' well  built,  and  pared,  haring  many  respectable  and  a 

Slatforra  alxMit  1,430  ft.  in  length,  h.  in  width  on  the  | few  handsome  houses.  The  ehurch  of  lluly-cross.  for- 
..  and  It'JG  ft.  on  the  N.  side,  and  abmit  &0  ft  in  height,  mcriy  attached  to  a Benedictine  monastery,  of  which 
formed  by  levelling  the  summit  of  a marble  rock.  This  there  are  still  some  remains,  is  a large  cruetfonn  struc- 
platform  is  ascended  by  easy  flights  of  steps,  cut  Into  Cure,  with  a loftv  sauare  tower.  That  of  8t-  Andrew  is 
the  rock  on  its  W.  side,  and,  when  entire,  consisted  small  and  mean  looaing:  both  livings  are  In  the  patrim- 
of  3 fronts  or  terraces,  the  mountain  forming  Its  E.  age  of  the  dean  andchapler  of  Westmhister.  The  Wes- 
•Ide.  leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  rraiHwilre 

The  ruins  consist  of  the  remains  of  vast  portals  or  places  of  worship ; and  there  are  three  .Humlay-schouls 
gateways  (one  of  which  is  formed  of  two  enormous  and  a national  school  Some  of  the  lohabs.  are  cm- 
tphinaes),  pillars,  walls,  on  which,  but  especially  on  the  ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  ; but  the  town 
■Ides  of  the  staircases,  Bgnres  are  cut  In  basso  rritero,  def^ds  principally  on  its  retail  trade  for  the  supply  of 
which  are  highly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  costume  tbe  neighbouring  gentry.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
and  armour  of  the  anclef>t  I'erslana  Some  of  the  re>  buinL  are  held  here  ; aM  Pershorv  is  tbe  chief  place  of 
maining  columns  arc  AO  ft.  in  height,  and  though  their  a poor-law  union,  comprising  40  pars.;  the  expense  of 
capitals  and  form  be  very  diffrrent  from  what  we  have  maintaining  its  own  poor  having  been  970f  in  IH39.  It 
bemi  arrustomed  to  consider  classical,  they  are  extrvmetv  it  also  one  of  the  poUliig.places  at  elections  for  the  B. 
beautiful,  and  many  of  the  scultdures  are  executeti  with  div.  of  the  cn.  M-srkets  on  Tuesday  : fairs,  Easter  Tues. 
Infloitr  spirit.  Nuroenuts  tombs  have  been  cut  into  ti»e  dar,  June  'J6.,  and  last  Tuesday  In  Orlober. 
mountain,  on  which.  «s  airr.viy  stated,  the  palace  abuts.  I’EKSIA,  a celebrated  and  very  extensive  country  of 
( Porter’s  Trnr>rls,  t.  0h3.  ; H%ch't  B*\b^lo»  and  Per-  central  Asia,  between  the  3b(h  and  Vith  deg.  N.  lat..  aud 
sejtulis  i Hiebuhr,  Pafngf  en  Arabie,  ii.  Un_i3l . ; A/od.  the  44lh  ai>d  G2d  deg.  of  B.  long.  Tbe  polkical  bcMind- 
Tr  tv„  l^e.)  arics  of  tbe  country  have  virM  at  different  times  with 

Perhaps,  however,  tbe  most  curious  portion  of  the  the  character  or  exploits  of  iu  mooarchs:  isHnetimes 
ruins  of  this  vast  palace  consists  of  the  inscriptions  in  embracing  .Armenia  and  C^rgia  on  the  W.,  KbArcim 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to  those  and  Bokhara  on  the  N..  and  Affghanlstan  on  the  K. : and 
on  tl>e  bricks  of  Babrlon.  found  In  great  profusion  on  sometimes  being  reduced  to  less  than  its  nalurnl  limits- 
most  parts  of  tbe  walls.  Very  discordant  opinions  have  The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian 
been  entertain^  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  value  of  Gulph  ; on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  the  Tigris ; on  (he  N.  the 
these  characters  ; but  Ur.  Urotefend.  who  has  bestowed  Aras.  the  Caspian  .Sea,  and  an  indefinite  line  In  the  de- 
Ihe  greatest  pains  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  cu-  sert,  that  separates  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  territo- 
neifurru  marks  are  realo/pAo^f/ca/  letters  ; that  every  In-  ries  of  Kharexm  or  Khiva,  stretcidng  from  the  Attruck, 
•crlption  is  treble  (the  first  being  In  Zend,  and  the  others  whkh  falls  Into  the  Caspian,  to  aliout  (he  3fi(h  deg.  of 
in  dItThrent  Persian  dialects) ; that  the Inscriptionsarc  to  N.  lat.  and  the  61st  deg.  of  K.  long.;  whence  a waving 
be  read  from  to  right  ; and  that  all  of  them  belong  to  and  undefiiird  line,  drawn  southwards,  aerorates  the  Per- 
the  period  heewcen  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  lleeren  con-  slan  territories  on  (he  E.  from  thos«  of  Caubul  and  AIT- 
aiders  that  these  characters  arc  the  'krwi^tm  ygaufsarn  ghanisutn-  At  present,  however,  the  actual  limits  of 
mentioned  bv  Herodotus  (iv.  67-);  but,  in  point  of  fact.  Persia  are  much  more  circumserltied.  The  extensive 
tuKwithstanoing  the  investigations  of  Grotefend,  we  are  province  of  Brloochtston,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
•till  (kr  from  being  well  luformed  as  to  the  true  meaning  quite  independent.  (See  BLioocftiSTAN.)  The  Turkish 
of  these  inscriptions.  territories  embrace  a large  portion  of  country  to  the  R. 

Tbe  history  of  Persepolis  is,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  of  the  Hgrii  i and  the  country  of  Talash,  tu  the  9.  of 
In  obscurity  \ but  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  Aras.  lielongs  to  the  Hussians.  But  still,  even  with 
this  city  Is  identical  with  Ihr  htakhar  of  Persian  histo-  these  deductions.  Its  area  prutaiMy  exceeds  sq.m.  ; 

rians.  Che  foundAtKin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  though,  from  the  vast  extent  of  Hs  deserts,  the  badness 
Great,  the  Jemsheed  of  Uririital  writers  (whence  the  of  the  government,  and  the  want  of  industry,  the  pop. 
modem  name  of  the  mint,  TaXhti~Jem$keed).  Herodo-  does  not  pmbaUly  exceed  » or  10  millions. 

Ills,  Ctesias,  and  the  older  Gn-vk  n riters  do  not  mention  A'amr.— The  most  aivHent  name  of  this  extensive  re- 
it,  ami  it  may  not  then  have  been  a permanent  royal  ^on  is  that  of  Bham  (Genesis,  x.  l*be  name  of 

residence.  The  inscriptions,  however  (if  they  have  Persia,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  known  in  Euro|>e, 
been  correctly  interpreted ),  show  that  it  must,  occa-  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  prov.  of 
sinnalty  at  least,  have  been  visited  by  Darius,  and  the  rars,  or  Phart,  which  being  changed  by  tbe  Greeks  to 
several  monarebs  called  Xerxes  It  is,  at  all  events,  s%grH,  was  applied  bv  them  to  tbe  whole  couotrv.  This 
certain  that  this  city  was  the  residence  of  the  unfor-  desi^ation  has  rH>t.  however,  been  adopted  in  the  East  ; 
tunate  Darius  CodomaDmis,  who,  with  hit  court,  lied  the  Persians,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  tio>es,  having 
from  It  after  his  defeat  at  Arbela  or  Uiiagnmela  (intwo  styled  their  cmmtrr  Iran.  The  countries  occaaionally 
331  a.  c. ) by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  enrsqueror  soon  subject  to  the  Perstan  monarebs  beyond  the  Gilvon.  nr 
after  took  the  dty.  and  gare  It  up  to  military  execution.  Oxus.  liave  usually  been  called  ^iwrois,  or  Tomran,  that 
Alexander  himself  set  the  palace  on  fire,  under  dr-  is  beyood  Iran,  (disacisf  Umspersai  History,  v.  49., 
cumstances  which,  if  we  mar  belirre  Diodorus,  have  fivo.  m.) 

been  arcuratrlvas  well  as  admirably  depleted  in  Dryden’s  Face  qf  the  Coiasfry.—  Persia  may  be  considered  as  an 
noble  (Me.  But  Arrian,  a far  less  questionable  au-  elerated  plateau,  diversified  by  many  clusters  of  hills, 
thority,  has  given  a very  diATi-renC  account  of  the  matter,  chains  of  r>icky  mountains,  extensive  plains,  aud  barren 
He  States  that  Alexand^  destroyed  this  palace  contrary  I deserts,  with  two  extensive  det-llvittes,  or  lower  tracts — 
to  the  advice  uf  Parmenio.  nut  in  a drunken  frolic,  but  i one  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph  and  tbe  banks 
in  cold  blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of  the  de-  [ of  the  ^at-el-Arab.  and  the  other  along  the  shores 
strudioo  of  tbe  Greek  temples  by  the  Persians  (<4rrt<t*s,  i cd'  the  Caspian.  Tbe  more  southerly  portion  uf  the 
lib.  iii.  cap.  14.)  From  the  few  notices  that  now  exist,  i former  consists  of  a suctcssIod  of  sanuy  or  grarclly 
it  appears  that  Istakhar  was  an  Important  city  under  the  I plains,  where  water  Is  so  scanty  that  vegetation  U only 
Sassanian  dyruuty.  In  the  7ih  century  it  was  Uken  by  seen  In  patches  where  a wrU'or  a rivulet  enaldes  tlie 
the  Mohammedans,  who,  having  foumied  Shirat,  made  inhabs.  to  irrigate  some  portions  of  the  soil.  This  region 
It  the  capital  of  Persia  ; and  Per*e|K)lls,  long  on  the  de-  i is  called  by  the  natives  />s(fAfifr4>si  and  Gmrmttr,  that 
dine,  raphtly  sunk  to  a state  of  total  decay.  It  may  Is,  the  hot  country  \ and.  according  to  Morler.  " dreari- 
b«  right  to  mention  that  Persepolis  hat  been  regarded  I neu.  solitude,  and  heat  *'  are  Its  principal  characteristics  : 
by  some  writers  as  identical  with  Pasargadw  : and  ' but  in  the  province  of  KuiUtan,  tn  the  K.  of  the  Shat- 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  stntemenl  nf  Arrian  ' el-Arab,  this  low  tract  Is  comparatively  well  watered  by 
(lih.  iii.  cap.  I4.i,  that  the  palace  destroyed  by  Alexander  mrmeroui  streams,  and  Its  upps^r  portion  is  naturally  very 
beloogeii  to  the  latter;  and  though  the  question  as  to  j productive.  Tbe  low  cmintry  along  the  banks  of  the 
their  identity  be  md  free  from  difficulty,  we  are,  on  the  Caspian  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  is  covered  with 
whole,  inclined  to  prefer  this  esmeiusioo  to  the  contrary  forests  and  verdure  : it  unites  on  the  E.  with  the  desert, 
theories  nf  luter  writers.  which  stretches  from  the  E.  shore  of  that  sea  tu  tlie  Tar- 

PEK.SEKIN,  a considerable  town  of  Turkey  In  P.u-  tarian  steppes, 
rupe,  parh.  Albania,  sanjak  Scutari,  near  the  Drln,  at  the  The  plateau,  or  elerated  space  which  lies  between  these 
fimt  Of  a mountain.  74  m.  RN.K.  Scutari.  Pop.,  according  two  lower  slopes,  and  which  rests,  os  it  were,  on  two  great 
to  the  Diet.  Ut'og.,  lA.Oun;  but,  In  llorschelman's  ji/cm,  ranges  of  mountains,  may  rite  to  on  rlevatlun  of  from 
It  is  stated  at  only  IS.lXNl ! Us  inhabs.  are  principally  Ama-  'i.AdO  tn  3.MI0  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  on  this  again  chains 
outs,  but  partly,  also.  Mnbanimedans.  and  partly  Chris-  of  mountains  rear  themselves  to  various  altitudes,  st'ldom. 
tians.  it  is  the  residence  of  a Greek  bishop,  and  of  a mi-  however,  exceeding  7.nU)  or  8.0UU  ft.  abtivc  the  sea.  and 
lltary  govertKW,  wli«  occupies  a fort  of  no  great  import-  including  someiliDea  betwoen  iholr  ranges  valleys  of  va- 
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riflua  dimmiioni,  and  aomcCliDCt  rather  appearing  at 
Itlmndt  In  the  extenaive  plain. 

The  moat  atriklug  feeturea  of  Terala  are  ita  chalna  of 
roekf  mountalna ; Ua  long  arid  vallrfa  without  rivera  ; 
and.  above  all.  ita  vast  salt  or  aandy  draerta. 

Moun/atfu There  are  two  great  chalna  of  mountalna, 

which,  while  they  lupport  the  plateau  of  IVraia  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  aeem  to  M the  itoc^a  from  whence  all  the 
minor  raiigea  proceeil.  The  moat  northerly  of  theae. 
atrlking  off  from  the  Caucaaua,  croaaea  the  Kur,  to  the 
W.  of  the  piaina  of  Mogam,  and  from  Ardebeel  runa 
parallel  with  the  aouthem  ahore  of  the  Caspian  Kea  to 
Aaterabad.  It  thence  ^aea  in  an  K.  direction  to  Mushed, 
an^  stretching  S.  of  Balkh  to  the  Hindoo  KcKMh,  Is  lost 
in  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  stupendous  central 
knot  of  mountaina  where  the  largeat  rivera  of  Aaia  take 
their  riae. 

Thla  Immense  chain,  in  its  extent  of  more  than  20  degs. 
long.,  sends  forth  every  where  a number  of  branches, 
which  In  some  places  sink  into  the  plains  or  deaerta  on 
the  E.  of  Persia,  and  aometlracs  connect  themaelvea  with 
other  elevations.  Of  these,  the  Sahund  Mountains^ 
striking  off  from  the  lake  Urumeah  in  a N.  E.  direction, 
spread  thcroselvea  over  Axerbtjan.  and  connet't  more  or 
less  with  the  spurs  and  branches  of  that  extensive  agsre> 
gallon  of  mountains  in  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab. 
and  other  large  rivers,  have  their  sources,  and  whence 
they  derive  their  auppltea.  The  range  of  the  Taurua  may 
be  conUdered  as  a great  branch  from  this  central  knot, 
which  spreading  out  In  all  directions,  covers  the  pachalica 
of  I^arfoekir.  Kraeroom,  BayaxI,  V'aii,  and  Koordiitan, 
with  piles  of  immense  mountains.  Those  rise  toagreat 
height  between  the  lakes  Van  and  I'rumeuh.  particu- 
larly to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  where  the  Peaks  of  Jewar 
are  supposed  to  attain  an  altitude  of  lA.UOUur  If>,UUU  ft 
above  the  »ea.  From  this  mass  a chain  of  mountains, 
varying  in  height  and  breadth,  runs  S.  E.  through 
Koordiitan,  bounding  at  a distance  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  forming  the  high  lands  of  Louristan  and  the 
country  of  the  Huchtlarees,  and  dving  birth  to  the  rivera 
Kerah,  Karoon,  Abxool,  Ac.  AlW  losing  to  the  S.  of 
Shirax,  It  trenda  still  more  to  the  E.,  and  following  at 
uncertain  distances  the  line  of  the  Persian  Gulph  and  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  occasionally  almost  disappearing,  joins 
the  ranges  of  Bcloochlstan  and  Mckran,  and  finally  sinks 
into  the  deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  diverge  from  the  mountains  of  AITijhanistan. 

From  these  two  ranges  may  probably  be  traced  every 
ridge  or  knot  of  rooumalns  that  cover  Persia  as  with  a 
network  of  rocky  lines ; though  many  even  of  those  which 
attain  a great  dMroe  of  altitude  app^r  almost  insulated. 
Among  the  loniest  peaks  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Demawend.  ftO  m.  N.E.  Tehran,  from  12.000  to  13,000  ft. 
above  the  sea;  ^Iwuod.near  Haraadan.iieartyashlgh  ; Sa- 
huiid, near  Maraghaj  the  Koh-i-Zerd, near  ispaiiaD, Ae., 
which  have  not  measured.  These  mountatna  Irw^lude 
among  them  an  Intricate  system  of  valleys  and  plaint, dif- 
fering la  sixe  and  productiveness,  accoraing  to  their  na- 
ture and  climate.  Wherever  water  abounds  they  are 
fertile,  but  moisture  is  the  boon  of  which  nature  is  least 
liberal  In  Persia:  except  in  some  happy  regions,  even 
streamlets  ore  rare,  and  of  its  few  rivers  scarcely  any 
ore  navigable  beyond  a short  distance  from  their  mouths. 

Afrers.  ~ Though  the  Tigris,  being  aisimed  as  one  of 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Persia,  can  scarc^y  be  set  down 
as  a Persian  river,  there  are  many  largo  streams  which 
descend  from  the  Persian  mountains  to  feed  it.  Of  these 
the  principal  arc  the  Karoon,  timposed  by  D’Anvtile  to 
be  the  C'Aoospes  or  SiUtttu  of  Herodotus,  the  Vlai  of 
Mcred  writ ; but  KInneir  supposes  that  the  Kerah,  or 
KaraaU,  represents  the  CAoos^’X ; and  that  the  greater 
and  leaser  Zab,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  chain  of 
Zagros  and  the  mountainous  dUtrirts  of  Koordtstan, 
are  the  ancient  Cttprus  and  ZaMus.  On  the  N.  the 
Arras,  or  Araxes  oi  cUaaical  writers,  though  a boundary 
lino  of  the  present  Persia,  derives  much  of  Its  waters 
from  Persian  Koordiitan  ; and  the  salt  lake  of  I'rumeali 
receives  from  the  same  hills,  and  from  the  Sahund  moun- 
tains, a number  of  streams.  The  provs.  bordering  the 
Caspian  are  as  remarkable  for  their  moisture  as  the  rest 
of  tne  country  is  for  its  aridity ; but  their  rivers  are 
chiefly  torrents,  sometimes  full  and  foaming,  at  other 
times  nearly  dry.  The  KUxilotein,  which  rues  in  Ar- 
delan.  and  passing  by  Mlana  falls  into  the  Caspian  in  the 
prov.  of  Uhilan  ; the  Ileraux,  whkh  flows  through  Amol ; 
and  the  Tejen,  whirh  passes  by  Saree,  both  in  Maiun- 
deran,  are  the  largest.  The  Attruck  and  GourgAn. 
both  considerable  streams,  falling  into  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  Caspian,  arc  fed  from  the  N.  face  of  the  Elbmx  of 
Astraba^  it  is  a singular  fart,  as  Sir  J.  Malcolm  re- 
marks, that  from  the  mouths  of  the  IekIus  to  those  of  the 
Karoon  and  Euphrates,  there  is  not  found  one  river 
navigable  more  than  a few  miles  from  the  ocean  ; and.  In 
fact,  the  rivers  th.u  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulph  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  shores  of  latristan  ana  Kerman, 
are  mere  torrents,  almost  dry  during  the  long  period  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  heats. 


In  a cmmtry  so  arid  there  can  be  bat  few 
sheets  of  standing  water,  and  those  which  do  exist  are 
chiefly  salt.  Of  these  the  lake  Urumeali  or  bhakev.  ia 
Axerbijan,  near  tbe  frontiers  of  Turkey,  3Ti  in.  W. 
Tabreex,  is  the  most  remarkable,  both  lor  sisc  and 
Intensity  of  tallness.  According  to  Kiuncir,  it  may 
be  about  300  m.  in  circumference,  and  it  has  several 
islands.  So  saturated  is  the  water  with  the  salt  it 
holds  in  solution,  that  immense  quantities  are  de|H>- 
sited.  assuming  the  appearance  of  a JiavemcDt  under  tlie 
shallow  water  near  the  brink,  and  Its  shores  are  coveied 
with  saline  efflorcMience.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the  s«m, 
appear  to  be  dark  blue,  streaked  with  green,  and  are  |>el- 
lucid  in  the  highest  de^ee.  The  lake  of  Bakteg.m,  near 
Shirax,  is  another  of  these  sheets  of  salt  water,  but  uii  a 
smaller  scale ; as  Is  the  lake  Zurrah,  In  Selstan.  Except- 
ing small  pools  among  the  mountains,  which  are  the  welU 
hoMs  of  streams,  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable 
sixe : but  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Iwating  i»f 
the  surf,  by  damming  up  tjie  mouttis  of  streams,  has  given 
birth  to  some  extensive  lagoons. 

i>rscrXs..— Those  which  are  the  most  striking  of  its 
physical  features.  Persia  shares  with  a large  portion  of 
Central  Asia  and  Africa:  they  consist  of  salt  deserts, 
colled  by  the  natives  Kupfcr,  and  sandy  wasUts  called 
Sakra.  The  great  Urria  A'acc  cr,  or  salt  sea.  as  it  Is 
called,  is  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
to  Persia  what  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  Is  to  Africa. 
It  commences  on  the  N at  the  font  of  the  Elburz  momi- 
tains,  in  about  the  36th  deg.  N . lat. ; and,  uniting  with  (he 
desert  of  Kerman,  extends  S.  to  about  the  Sidh  deg.  : r>u 
the  other  hand,  it  extends  from  about  the  61st  to  the  Ootli 
deg.  of  long.,  occupying  all  the  central  and  easiern 
portion  of  Uie  country.  It  has  a few  oases,  or  culti- 
vated spots  ; but  they  do  not  amount  to  6 piT  rent,  of  Us 
extent.  The  cultivated  portions  of  the  country  lie  round 
the  margin,  as  h were,  of  this  vast  desert  pb-iteati,  prin- 
cipally to  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.,  but  partly,  also, 
as  already  teen,  to  the  N..  along  Itie  Caspian.  S.  of  the 
desert  U Ueloorhlslan,  and  K.  Aflghanlitaii. 

The  n.iture  of  this  d^rt  varies  in  diflWrent  places.  Iq 
some  the  surface  is  dry,  and  even  produces  a few  salu- 
gluons  nUnts  ; in  others,  U is  covered  with  a crackling 
crust  nr  earth,  white  with  saline  elUorfscencc.  A con- 
sider Aide  {Kirtiun  is  marshy  ; and  during  winter  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  and  the  Increase  of  the  torrents  cause  an 
accumulation  of  water  In  its  lower  parts,  whkh.  being 
evaporated  in  the  hot  months,  leaves  iiehind  a saline  in- 
crustation in  cakes  upon  a bnt  of  mud.  In  extensive  tracts 
sand  predominates,  either  in  the  shape  of  level  plains  or 
wavc-like  hiliucks.  easily  drifted  by  the  wind,  and  some- 
times  S4I  llglit  and  impalpable  as  In  be  carried  to  a vast  dis- 
tance bv  tL'mi>ests.  In  some  places  the  plain  surface  is 
broken  by  ridj^s  of  bare  black  rorka  Kothingcan  be  ntuie 
dreary  than  these  dismal  wastes.  When  the  traveller  has 
advazic^  some  distance  into  them,  the  boundless  expansu 
around,  blasted  with  utter  barrenness,  and  hoary  with 
bitter  salt,  glistening  and  baking  in  tbe  rays  of  a fervid 
sun,  only  broken  hero  and  there  by  masses  of  dark  ruck, 
distorted  by  the  |>owerful  refraction  into  a thousand  wi!d 
and  varying  forms,  impress  him  with  a sense  of  deso« 
lation  that  cannot  be  described.  ^ 

Forett$  and  Appearamet  qf  the  Cowii/rgr.  — Although 
tbe  greater  jMsrt  of  Persia  is  bare  of  vegetation,  there 
are  a few  tracts  exempted  from  this  sterility.  Among 
these  are  tbe  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Haxuoderan,  ana 
Asterabod,  bor^ring  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tlie  strip  of 
low  land  constituting  these  provinces,  with  the  N.  face 
of  (he  lofty  mounulns  by  which  it  is  overhung.  Is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  elm.  beech,  syca- 
more. and  ail  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  amongst  which  tbe 
vine  grows  with  tite  greatest  liixurlonca.  Tbe  swamps 
and  l^'k  waters  are  iMtrdcrcd  with  alders  of  magnlAccnt 
site,  and  amutigvt  the  underwood  is  found  abundance  of 
box,  of  a m.vgnitude  unknown  in  Europe.  In  the  K.  the 
chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  including  Persian  Koordistan, 
LourUtsn.and  the  Hiichtlaree  mountains,  is  partially  co- 
vered, and  in  roaor  places  densely,  with  forests  of  rtak. 
which,  however,  aoes  not  attain  any  great  sixe ; and 

Eartt  of  Kiixistan  are  overrun  with  Tow  jungle,  the 
aunt  of  wild  brosts.  The  district  of  Bebihan  is  rich  In 
wood  ; and  KInneir  praises  highly  the  birauty  of  the  finrly- 
wooded  vale  of  Kam-Hormux  in  I'ppcr  Kuxlstan.  But 
except  ill  thou‘  districts,  which  lH*ar  but  a small  pro- 
portJoD  even  to  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  country.  Its 
appearance  Is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  larks  almost 
every  thing  that  gives  Interest  and  beauty  to  European 
landscapes.  U has  no  green  plains  or  grassy  slopes,  no 
parks  nor  inclosures,  no  hedges  nor  woods,  no  magnlfl- 
rent  seats  nor  cumfurtable-looking  cottages,  and,  except- 
lug  in  spring,  even  the  portions  cultivau^  round  the 
villages  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  brown,  arid 
expanse,  (hat  every  where  meets  and  fatigues  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  And  if  the  reader  will  farther  figure  to 
himself  towns  and  villages,  consisting  moatly  of  mud 
hniKes.  partly  in  a state  of  decay,  and  many  of  them 
wholly  desertM ; roods,  if  so  we  may  call  wretcnedpaUis, 
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wbolljr  ImprictieaMe  for  earrUtfc*,  «nd  m»aU  t/teo  for 
hormiMn ; property  tniccure,  «od  tyrannv  and  rapine 
•rery  wbera  lords  of  the  Mcendaot,  be  will  be  able  to 
form  a pretty  accurate  iKitina  of  the  state  of  this  eele* 
brated  country.  ( frater't  Frr$ia  ; Edmbmrfk  CaAnse# 
Library,  p.  89. ; Jf rauetr's  Fer$ia,  pa$*im,  9[C. ) 

lo  rarious  shapes  abounds  erery  where,  and 
belny  mingled  In  the  glens  and  rallen  with  the  remains 
of  dmyed  vegetables  and  other  detritus,  forms  a loamy 
•oil  of  Inexhaustible  (ertllitr.  Indurated  clay  Is  often 
found  to  mingle  with  the  calcareous  matter.  Artificial 
irrigation  Is  here,  almost  every  where,  essential  to  the 
raldng  of  crops.  It  Is.  In  (act.  the  great  buslneaa  of 
the  Penlan  a^culturist : and  Is  well  understood,  hav. 
ing  been  pracuscd  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Where> 
ever.  Indeed.  It  Is  neglected,  the  land  Is,  for  the  most 
past,  barren  and  unproductive. 

Climate.^  This  Is  found  to  vary  to  almost  the  greatest 
possible  extent  in  dlffereut  provinces ; and  the  statement 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  that  oue  extremity  of  bis  fother's 
dorointnns  stretched  into  those  rlmuitet  that  were  unln* 
liaMtable  through  best,  and  the  other  Into  those  unln> 
haWtahle  through  c<^d.  Is  nearer  Che  truth  than  might  be 
supposed.  The  summer  heats  In  the  S.  provs.  are  uraost 
Insupportable  ; while  the  cold  of  winter  lo  those  of  the 
K.  rivals  that  of  Canada  or  Russia,  to  summer,  bow* 
ever,  even  In  the  N..  the  heat  is  so  great  that  all  whn 
can  leave  the  towns  and  vlllagea  of  the  plains  In  the 
months  of  June,  July.  August,  and  September,  resort 
tn  temporary  lodgings  or  tents  to  the  mountains.  In  the 
low  provs.  on  the  ('.aspian,  the  heat,  though  great  in 
summer,  Is  not  so  excessive  as  In  the  S..  panly  wrhim 
from  the  evaporation  that  takes  place,  m well  as  from  the 
brecxes  from  the  sea : but  the  cUmate  Is  here  extremely 
unheaU^.  and  In  the  end  of  autumn  putrid  and  inter- 
mlltent  fevers  prevail  Co  a great  degree. 

MtntraU.  The  mineral  riches  of  Persia  are  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are,  however, 
knowu  to  abound  in  all  the  great  mountain  ranges.  The 
first  Is  not  largely  produced,  and  much  of  the  required  sup> 
ply  Is  Imported  from  Ruula.  Copper  has  been  worked  in 
several  places,  partlcularW  In  Khorasan  and  Axerbijan ; 
but  the  dlstrarted  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
ventml  much  progress  being  made  In  such  undertakings. 
Of  late,  however,  an  enterprising  native,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged  and  hU  knowledge  Improved  hy  a resl. 
dence  In  England,  has  commenced  working  mines  in  Ka- 
radang  under  favourable  appearances  of  success ; and. 
from  tne  connections  he  has  formed,  he  may  perhaps  es- 
eape  the  extortions  to  which  others  of  hU  countrymen 
would  probably  be  exposed.  The  mines  of  Pars  and 
Kerman  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  for  lead, 
thouith  some  Is  also  brought  from  India.  AntlraoDy 
is  found,  but  1s  little  used.  Gold  and  silver  art  said 
to  exist,  hut  there  are  no  mines  of  either  worth  DMlce. 
The  turquoise  is  almost  the  only  gem  found  In  Persia,  to 
which  It  U peculiar,  the  mines  near  Nishapour  ylehUng 
this  precimu  stone  In  an  abundance  and  of  a beautv  un- 
known In  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  disse- 
minated in  veins,  nodules,  and  Irregular  masses.  In  beds  of 
pnrphyritic  congtomeraies  or  limestone  deeply  tinged  with 
trou,  and  often  veined  with  mleaceous  iron  ore.  Garnets 
are  alvo  found  In  various  pstrts.  especially  near  Hamadan, 
of  great  site  and  beauty.  Hock  salt  Is  very  abundant  all 
over  ttM  country ; and  the  mines  of  Khamoer  furnish 
abundant  supplm  of  sulphur,  which  Is  also  found  In 
ocher  placet.  (^1  has  been  discovered  in  AterbUan, 
and  naptha  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  useful. 

Veyetahtt  amd  Animat  Produetiomi.^h%  Persia  em- 
braces a variety  of  climates.  Its  vegetable  productions 
necessarily  vary  In  diflbrent  parts.  The  climate  of 
many  of  the  northern  provinces  resembles  that  of  Eu- 
rope, so  that  most  Europeen  fruits  and  ventablet  are 
found  there  in  great  perfection  and  abundanoe.  with 
several  belonging  to  more  southern  latitudes.  The  forests 
of  European  trees,  that  cover  the  Caspian  provs.,  and 
the  woow  that  more  thinly  cover  the  southern  moan- 
Catos  of  Lonrlstao  and  the  Ruchtlarees,  have  already 
been  noticed ; and  to  these  may  be  added  the  stately  i 
chinkr.  or  PUdamau  aritntatia,  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
willow,  jujube  tree,  and.  In  the  warmer  parts,  the  cypress 
and  pinaster.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a stunted 
and  prickly  herbage,  among  whirii  the  camel-thorn,  wild  . 
liquorice,  wild  rue,  and  many  aromatic  plants,  are  con-  ' 
•]MCUous-  Among  tbe  rest,  the  tall  stalk  of  the  gum-, 
ammoniac  rears  Itself  on  most  of  the  gravelly  plains  of 
Irak  and  Khorasan,  dropping  Its  bitter  tears  upon  the 
waste.  The  assafestida  plant  abounds  in  parts  of  Kho- 
rasan. The  orchards  of  Persia  are  rich  In  all  the  fruits 
of  Europe:  cotton,  tobarm,  the  opium  poppy,  figs,  vines, 
and  the  mulberry,  abound  every  where.  The  Palma 
Cliristi  (castor-cnl  plant)  Is  reared  for  lamp-oil  in  the 
warm  dUtrlcts,  and  the  manna-bearing  tamarisk  la 
found  in  many  low  moist  spots.  | 

Among  the  animals  are  r«Hind  most  species  common  tn 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  camel,  wild  .iss,  wiM 
sheep  (or  Argali),  Uoos,  tigers  (rarely),  leopards, 


I log  leopards,  Hgtr<ats,  lynies,  and  hysnas.  There  am 
many  celebrated  breeds  of  horses,  of  which  those  of 
I the  Toorknan  plains  and  the  Chaab  district  are  held  in 
I higbest  repute.  They  have  been  a good  deal  improved 
by  crossing  wkfa  Arab  horses,  and  though  mit  handsome, 
t at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  have  great 
strength,  speed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
I enduring  utlgue.  The  Persians  are  extreasely  food  of. 

. and  take  gr^  care  of  their  horaee.  l^ev  are  clothed 
with  the  greatest  attenCloo,  according  to  tne  season  of 
the  year ; and  lo  warm  weather  are  put  Into  the  stable 
during  day,  and  taken  out  at  night.  Nest  to  camels 
and  oroniedaries,  mules  are  lo  greatest  repute  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  caravans  employsd 
lo  transporting  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  There  is  a great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  Cas- 
pian Is  well  supplied  with  fish. 

Persia  is  not.  In  general,  much  infested  by  reptiles  or 
Insects ; but  the  block  scorpkm  and  large  centl|Mes  are 
met  with  In  various  parts,  and  the  plains  lo  some  places 
■warm  tn  summer  with  Immense  PhalangU  and  enormous 
spiders,  the  Mte  of  which  Is  venomous.  The  stones  of 
the  poisonous  bug  of  Mlana  arc  believed  to  be  grossly  ex- 
•gg^ated ; but  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  swarms  of 
gadflies  and  other  stinging  Insects  which  set  upon  the 
I traveller  who  enters  the  jungles  of  Masunderan  in  sum- 
. aer,  nor  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  which  are  bred  to  its 
I swamps  and  uther  low  marshv  parts  of  the  country. 

I Hosts  of  locusts,  too,  occasionally  visit  the  land,  destroy- 
ing every  green  thing,  and  themselves  supplylog  food  to 
myriads  of  wild  fowl. 

i TennreM  <if  Land,  and  AKrienlture.  — Property  in 
* laxid  is  of  a fourfold  description  : Isi,  Kkalittn,  or  crown 
lands : which,  since  the  confiscations  of  Nadir  Shah,  have 
become  very  extensive ; 9d.  those  which  belong  to  private 
indivlduaU  ; 3d,  those  granted  to  charitable  or  religious 
instltutioDS  : 4th.  those  granted  by  the  king  for  military 
service,  or  in  payment  oi  salaries  or  annuities.  Persons 
may  become  prnprirtors  of  land  br  inheritance,  by  pur. 
chaw,  by  gin  from  the  crown,  or  by  rcclaimiDS  It  from 
waste  by  pnxluclng  the  means  of  irrigation.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  except  the  third,  the  proprietor's  right  (he 
not  being  the  ocrupant)  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  ex- 
acting from  the  cultivator  a tenth  part  of  the  produce. 
In  the  third  rase  — that  of  being  an  assignee  of  crown 
lands  — he  may  exact  3-lOths,  which  include  all  govern- 
raent  dues,  aivd  what  he  can  get  from  the  fanners.  If 
the  assignment  be  on  the  estate  of  another,  he  can  only 
demand  ^lOths.  If  the  proprietor  be  the  occupier  of 
his  own  land,  he  makes  what  bargain  he  pleases  with 
his  cultivators  ; but  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  husbandman  have  little  or  no  practical  Influence. 
Almost  the  whole  expense  of  government  has  to  be  de- 
frayed bv  taxes  on  the  land,  the  amount  of  which  Is 
perpetually  varying,  not  only  with  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  but  with  the  character  and  disposlUotis  of 
me  governors  of  the  diflkrent  provinces.  The  stale  of 
the  country  Is  such  that  **  the  cultivator  rareir  expects  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  His  lands  ana  houses  are 
liable  to  be  plundered  by  the  retainers  of  every  petty 
riiief ; and  be  and  his  Ikmlly  may.  tn  an  Initant,  be  tie- 
prived  of  all  their  little  ranftal.  and  reduced  to  beggary 
and  want.”  {Kinnrir,VT.)  Under  such  circumstances, 
agriculture  must  necessarily  be  in  tbe  most  depressed 
possible  state.  No  Improvement  Is  ever  dreamed  of; 
only  the  most  eoallv  worked  portions  of  the  soil  are 
cultivated,  and  the  Instruments  of  busbandrv  are  of  the 
rudest  and  most  primitive  constructlrm.  Suen.  however, 
is  tbe  fertility  of  tbe  land,  that,  despite  the  want  of  skill 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman,  wherever 
the  means  of  irrigatkm  can  be  commanded,  from  in  to 
ao  returns  of  the  seed  are  said  (thou^  we  attach  IlitJe 
weight  to  such  statements)  to  he  usually  reaped,  and  tn 
many  places  the  produce  reaches  fifty  and  sixty  fokl. 
The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  maite. 
and  rice  ; the  latter  being  most  abundant  In  the  low  and 
well  watered  provs.  of  Masunderan  and  Ghtlan.  Oats 
are  very  little.  If  at  all,  raised.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  provs.  there  are  two  sorts  of  cultivation,  wet 
and  dry,  or  by  means  of  Irrigation  and  without  this 
assistance.  In  the  former,  which  la  also  bv  far  Uie 
roost  extensive,  the  ground  is  roughly  turned  up  by  a 
wooden  plough,  sometimes  slightly  shod  with  Iron,  and 
drawn  gmerallj  by  two  oxen ; and  the  seed  bring  har- 
rowed in,  the  fields  of  each  Individual  arc  laid  under 
water  as  frequently  as  may  be  required,  or  at  be  has  a 
right  tn ; for  the  water  of  each  stream  Is  portioned  out  by 
thnf  into  shares,  which  are  bought  and  sold  as  property. 
The  water  Is  derived  either  from  natural  rivuleu  or 
from  under-ground  canals,  constructed  with  great  tkiil, 
and  carried  to  a great  distance.  These  are  the  prop<-rty 
of  those  w ho  mnitruct  them ; the  natural  streams  belong 
to  the  sovereign,  or  to  those  who  have  purchase*!  them, 
or  on  whom  they  may  have  been  bestowed.  All  dispute** 
about  irrigation,  like  (hose  on  other  subjeati,  are  seitlod 
^ the  ketkhnda  (magistrnte)  i>r  elders  of  the  vtlUge. 
The  dry  culilvatlon  is  conducted,  as  to  till.'xge,  in  nearly 
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Mm  lame  way  m Um>  other,  bat  the  araln  b kft  to  be 
oourUhed  by  ralo  only  ; so  that,  In  thfs  arid  country,  It 
muet  be  confloed  to  particular  ipote  which  expericfioe  or 
obacTTation  have  pointed  out  ae  fit  for  H.  Manure  b 
very  rarely  applied  to  com.land.  Near  citiee,  Uie  mMoo, 
cucumber,  and  vegetable  grounda  are  enriched  with  ma« 
nure  (rom  the  toil  of  the  caravanaeraa,  &e. ; and  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Upahan  pigeon  dung  b ao  highly 
valued  in  the  culture  of  the  tioe  melom,  for  which  that 
dlatrict  it  celebrated,  that  pigeou^houaee  are  built  for  the 
purpote  of  collecting  thU  manure,  which  aella  at  an  enor* 
nout  price : but  Ibeee  are  almoat  the  only  inataocea  In 
which  the  land  U artlflciaUy  aeabted.  Toe  um  of  lime 
aa  a manure  la  unknowu  m thU,  aa  in  other  Aalatic 
couotrlea  ; and  (allowa  appear  to  be  the  only  meant  re- 
eorted  to  lor  the  Iroproreinent  of  the  land. 

Sheep.  pArtlcularV  the  large'tallcd  variety,  are  every 
where  very  abundant.  Their  fleeh  la  almoat  the  oaly 
meat  used  aa  food,  exclualve  of  poultry  and  game  ; beef 
not  being  at  all  e< teemed,  nor  of  aood  quality.  Sbeepa’ 
wool  la  unlvcreally  uaed  for  clotning,  and  ueep  akina 
with  the  wool  on,  fur  Jacketa  and  ctoa^.  property 
of  the  wandering  tribM  of  Perala  conaiata  of  abeep,  with 
cattle,  boraea,  cameU,  aaaee,  Ac.,  In  large  flocii  and 
herds.  Wool  might  become  a very  valuable  article 
of  export.  In  Kerman  they  have  a breed  of  gtiaU  which 
yield  a down,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Cashmere  wool, 
which  might  be  greatly  increased  all  over  the  motin* 
tatnous  parts  of  the  country. 

Mamitfactmrr*  are  chiefly  confined  to  articlee  of  home 
cooramptioo.  TUI  lately  almost  all  the  clothing  of  the 
poorer  claseee.  both  cotton  and  woollen,  was  home* 
made ; but  fur  some  years  past  moot  of  the  coarse 
cblntsea  and  printed  cottons  In  use  have  been  supplied 
from  England  and  Russia  by  way  of  India,  Turk^,  and 
the  Caspian.  Still  a great  oeal  of  cotton  cloth  is  made, 
both  plain  and  firiotM,  some  of  which  goes  to  Russia 
and  Turkey.  In  silk,  alto,  a good  deal  Is  done,  the 
fabrics  resembling  our  gros>de*naples,  taflMas.  satins, 
velvets,  brocades,  and  bandkcrchlefs,  Ac.,  producea 
at  Cathan,  Yexd,  Mushed,  Astrabad,  Ispalian,  and  many 
other  pla<m,  are  not  oolrcelebrated,  but  In  request  for 
export  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  weU  as  fur  home 
consumption.  Besides  these,  shawls  are  manufactured 
at  Kerman,  of  the  wool  of  that  country.  In  Imitation  of 
those  of  Cashmere,  and  which,  though  deAcient  in 
softness  and  fineness,  are  still  a hudsome  fabric,  and  in 
^cat  request  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
tArpets  and  felts  for  sitting  on  are  also  made  to  various 
parts,  the  best  of  the  former  being  produced  at  Herat, 
and  lu  the  central  districts  of  ir^.  and  generally  by  the 
wandering  tribes.  The  best  are  made  lu  Khoratao ; but 
they  are  chlcfiy  for  um  in  the  country,  few  being  exported. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  amt,  swords,  cu^tgers, 
guns,  and  of  cutlery,  as  Klssors  and  knives.  The  former 
are  chiefly  made  at  Shlras  and  Mushed ; the  guns  of 
Kermansnah,  and  its  vicinity,  are  highly  prisM,  and 
the  cutlery  of  Ispahan  and  Shlras  has  obtained  some 
celebrity  In  Persia ; but  the  knives  and  scissors  of  Rir- 
mlngbsm  are  so  far  superior  In  cheapness  and  quality, 
that  there  Is  no  treat  demand  for  the  native  wares. 
China  ware,  end  afi  superior  pottery,  Is  Imported ; but 
a Utile  coarse  glass  is  nanufactum  In  tne  country. 
There  is  also  a manufactory  of  iMther  and  saddlery  at 
Hatnadaa. 

Comtmeree.  ~ In  a coantry  where  there  are  no  ibade 
roads,  navigable  rivers,  at  canals,  and  scarcely  any  sea* 
ports  or  shipping,  and  where  there  Is  but  lUtfe  security 
of  property.  It  might  be  Inferred  that  there  can  be  nu 
commerce.  Yet.  with  all  these  disadvantages,  renia 
has  a good  deal  of  trade,  and  there  Is  no  Inconsiderable 
d^r««  of  commercial  qdrlc  among  Us  tnbabs.  The 
means  of  lantUcarrlage,  aa  over  most  of  the  E.,  Is  by 
earavani  of  camels,  muka,  and  small  borsea,  called  Ya* 
boos,  fbr  there  ta  not  a wheel  carriage  In  the  country. 
The  two  latter  ere  paitleulerW  aultca  to  the  stony  ruadt 
and  high  mountain  passes  woldt  occur  in  almost  every 
day's  J«nimcy : and  in  t^  way  Is  brought  the  whole 
merchandise  fVoai  Bokhara,  Caubul,  much  of  that  from 
India,  and  from  all  the  nearer  countries,  to  the  various 
marts ; the  rctuma  beiiM  transported  In  like  manner, 
l^e  ook  tea*parts  are  Diuhlre,  Bunderabbas,  or  Com* 
hrooo,  Coogoon,  and  some  stiU  smaller  places  on  the 
Persian  Gulpb  ; and  EuxeUee,  Balfroosn,  and  Aste* 
rabad,  upon  the  Caspian.  Of  these  Bushlre,  on  the 
Gulph,  aitd  Balfroosb  aitd  Kusellce  on  the  C^asplan.  are 
the  moet  considerable,  the  former  being  the  mart  of  all 
the  trade  with  India,  and  the  two  latter  of  that  with 
Russia  i and  flrom  these  the  communication  with  the  in- 
terior is  k^  up  by  caravans,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  principal  trade  of  Persia  Is  with  lodia,  Turkey. 
RuMla,  Bokhara,  and  Affghanlstan,  and  of  late  direct 
with  England.  Frum  the  first  the  imports  are  chiefly 
Indigo,  finises,  muslins,  and  calicoes,  gold  and  sliver 
brondet,  precious  stoues,  china,  and  earthenware. 
Sugar  and  sugar-candy,  cashmere  shawl^  Iron,  lead, 
copper.  From  Turkey,  European  goods  from  the  Le- 


vant, and  ipeck.  From  Russia,  iron,  broadcloth,  coarse 
and  fine  pimted  calicoes,  guld  lace  and  metal  buttons. 
Trunks  of  all  sixes ; tea,  coerm  cutlery,  leather,  glass- 
ware, tea-ums,  and  copper  in  sheets,  quicksilver,  furs, 
paper,  In  greet  quantity ; cochineal,  Ac.  Ac.  ^'rom  Bok- 
hans black  lambskins,  raw  hides,  dried  prunes,  rubiei, 
and  other  gems  \ shawls,  china  ware,  carohlet : Indian 
and  Russian  produce  by  that  route.  From  England 
broad  cloths,  and  narrow  woollens  of  all  sorts ; cotton 
manufactures.  Imitation  shawls,  jewellery,  arms,  cutlery, 
watches,  spectacles,  earthen  and  glass-ware,  iron,  tin, 
copper,  Ac.  Ac  From  Arabia  cof!^,  pearls,  horses,  Ac. 

l^s  exports  are  chiefly,  to  KngtaiMl,  silk,  gaii-nuts, 
a little  wc^  madder,  yellow  bernes,  occasionally  a few 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  specie  to  be  converted 
Into  bills  at  Constantinople,  To  India,  specie,  dried 
fruits,  tobacco,  wine,  drugs,  dates,  sulphur.  lorquoiMs, 
Kerman  shawls,  rose-water,  swords,  horses,  greyhounds, 
raw  silk;  copper  (firom  Turkey }.  saffVon,  «c.  To 
Turkey,  ^aln,  raw  silk,  tobacco  and  plpMtl^s,  cotton, 
lamb  ana  fox  skins,  carpets,  silk  msnufactures,  cotton 
do.,  salt,  sheep;  besides  foreign  articles  in  transit 
from  India  and  Bokhara.  To  Bagdad  much  the  sazno 
as  to  Turkey ; to  the  Usbecks  and  Turkmans,  Kerman 
shawls,  ana  woollens ; silk  stuflh,  gold  embroidery  ; 
copper  ware  from  Casluui.  Cotton  goods,  arms,  llama- 
dan  leather  shoes,  and  clothes,  torquolses ; sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  opium,  and  some  todian  goods;  to 
Arabia,  wheat,  dates,  dried  fruits,  rose-water,  cloaks. 

To  Russia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  rice,  grain,  tUniter, 
tobacco,  raw  hides,  lamb-skins,  Osh.  gall-nuts,  naphtha, 
drugs,  torquoises,  Kerman  shawls,  silk  and  ctgton 
goo«,  brocades,  besides  foreign  produce,  as  Cashmere 
shawls,  pearls,  Ac 

Where  no  ofictal  records  are  preserved.  « hero 
every  art  Is  put  in  practice  to  disguise  the  true  amnuiit 
of  imports  and  exports,  and  where,  also,  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  always  changing  from  extrrn.-il  or 
Intenial  causes.  It  is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  commerce.  In  iHvO  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Persia  was  estimated  liy  Mr.  Fraser  at 
about  l.i(26.0i<W.  a year.  Since  then  tne.imnoru  have 
uodotibiodly  increaimd,  in  spite  of  great  distress  in 
the  country  from  three  years  of  plague  and  famine ; 
for,  In  from  the  best  materials  that  can  be  col- 

lected on  the  subject,  they  appear  to  have  nearly 
amounted  to  24  iDllIions  sterling,  and  the  Impfirts  of 
ISSAto  Treblxond,  of  European  produce,  the  greater  part 
of  which  finds  Its  way  to  Penla,  exceed^  a mtUlon  ster- 
ling ; and  there  Is  every  n-ason  to  expect  a sradual  In- 
crease from  all  quarters,  though  doubtless  liable  to  oc- 
casional fluctuatioa 

— Scnrrelr  any  vessels  belong  to  Persian 
owners.  The  trade  between  India  and  the  Ctilpli  is 
carried  on  in  bottoms  belonging  to  Indian,  Arab,  or 
Armenian  merchants  resident  at  the  see-ports  ; and  th.it 
of  the  Caspian.  In  vessels  from  Astrakhan.  Tlie  Russian 
government  discouraging  any  vessel  In  (hat  trade  which 
is  not  owned  by  one  of  their  own  iuhjects,  the  Persian  or 
Armenian  merchants  who  have  embarked  in  it  generally 
become  subjects  of  Russia,  which  leads  to  Iheir  ultimate 
residence  in  Astrakhan,  lliere  are.  however,  some 
vessels,  of  from  AO  to  ISO  tons,  built  at  Euxellee. 

Momei/.  — The  coins  chiefly  current  in  Persia  are  bajo- 
Ices,  or  Persian  ducats ; sanebkerans,  commonly  called 
oroonees,  a silver  coin,  nine  of  which  go  to  the  bajo- 
glee;  and  copper  coins,  called  pool-e-siah,  or  black 
money.  There  are  also  several  pieces  of  one  or  mors 
abbaswi  or  shahees.  the  abbassee  or  sbabce  being  iha 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a koroonee ; there  are  about  four 
pool-e-slabs  in  an  abbassee.  The  old  lomin  of  gold, 
and  real  or  rupee  of  silver,  are  now  seldom  teen,  although 
used  at  timet  In  calculation  ; Che  tomAn  being  equal  to 
10  koroonces,  or  8 reals.  Except  the  Russian  or  Austrian 
ducat,  which  is  In  common  use,  there  Is  little  foreign 
coin  now  current. 

RttCfM  — PofmUUion.  — The  ancient  Persian  stock  has 
been  much  intermixed  In  the  course  of  an*s  by  the  set- 
tlement of  other  races  in  the  country,  etpenal^  by  the  in- 
flux of  Greeks  during  and  afier  tbe  conouest  of'^Alexander 
the  Great ; and  more  recently  by  that  of  Arabs  and  Turks. 
Still,  however,  tbe  distinguishing  characteristirs  of  the 
fiunily  upcar  to  be  pretty  well  preserved.  The  com- 
plexion IS  fair,  but  DOC  transparent,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  colour  in  the  cheek.  Hair  long,  straight,  and  almost 
always  jet -black ; beard  abumlant.  bushy^enerally  black, 
but  now  and  then  with  a reddish  tinge.  Features  regular 
and  handsome,  though  generally  minute,  and,  excepting 
^e  beard,  rather  eflTamlnate.  Stature  little  short  of  tlie 
European  standard ; body  gracefully,  but  not  very 
strongly  formed,  being,  altogether,  less  robust  than  that 
of  the  European.  Though  earlydvlllsed,  they  have  made 
DO  considerable  progress  in  arts,  science,  or  arms ; and 
though  remarkably  clever,  and  not  deficient  In  bravery, 
they  have  never  bem  able  to  establish  any  thing  like  a friM 
system  of  government,  or  to  set  any  limits  to  the  caprice 
and  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  They  have  occasionally  gained 
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•ora«  tdrsnU^  over  other  AiUtlc  nations,  but  the^ 
have  never  been  able  to  oppoao  anj  rflectual  mUtance 
to  KurutHvni.  In  antlquitx.a  small  army  of  Ureeki  over* 
threw  tW  FersLm  empire  when  In  the  smith  of  its 

Eower  ; and.  in  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  overrun 
r the  Arabs,  and  even  the  AlTKhans.  At  present  It 
owes  its  existence  to  nn  Intrimic  vif^our  of  its  own.  but 
merely  to  the  forbearance  and  Jealousies  of  its  enemies. 
The  Persians  have,  in  fart,  contribut'd  nothing  to  the 
improvement  or  civtlUation  of  mankind  ; and  excepting 
Zoroaster,  have  not  produced  a single  benefactor  of  bis 
species  known  to  history. 

At  present  the  pop.  of  Persia  nruiy  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  cLiuses,  the  fixed  and  the  nomadic.  The 
first  comprise  all  who  live  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
hare  Qxm  habitations;  the  second  consists  of  the 


portion  Is  at  wars  approxiroatiQg  more  nearly  to  the  ha- 
bits of  fixed  life  : but  the  greater  part  by  far  arc  strictly 
nomadic,  living  in  tents,  which  they  shift  from  place  to 
place,  according  as  lark  of  pasture  fur  their  flocks  and 
nerds,  or  change  of  season,  suggests.  In  tiirsc  their 
wealth  consists;  and  though  many  of  them  cultivate  a 
little  grain,  they  live  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  uf  their 
stuck,  and  hythHrproducelii  milk,  wool,  and  fiesli.  Their 
character  and  habilsare  every  where  much  the  same.  Be- 
ing poor,  they  arc  Iru^  and  abstemious  ; and  unaccus- 
tomed to  more  civilised  manners,  they  arc  rude  and  blunt, 
fond  of  lodepcndcnee,  and  passionately  fond  of  martial 
exercises,  of  the  chase  and  war.  Pre^tory  b«>th  from 
inclination  and  education ; but  hospitable,  comparatively 
honest  when  their  faith  is  pledged,  and  brave.  Their 
chiefs,  seen  among  their  own  people  and  in  their  own 


various  tribes,  indigenous  snd  of  foreign  extraction,  i country,  appear  to  neat  advantage,  ai  frank,  liberal,  and 

- generous,  though  nasty  and  passionate;  at  court  they 


who  lead  a pastoral  and  erratic  life,  having  no  regu- 
lar habitations.  Hut  the  whole  body  of  the  (teople  may 
more  conveniently  be  divided  Into  four  classes:  first, 
those  who  are  attached  to  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial courts,  including  the  functionaries  of  government 


are  constrained  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  manuers  uf 
th^placc,  and  do  not  shine  so  much  as  at  home. 

Tne  koords  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
“tribee,"  though  lees  erratic  In  their  hahtla.  They 


and  military  ; second,  tnhab-  of  towns,  covnpristnr  mer.  claim  a high  descent;  some  pretending  to  be  the  de- 


chants, shopkeepers,  artisans,  with  men  of  the  rcTlgious 
orders,  of  business  nr  of  learning  ; third,  those  employed 


Kcndints  of  the  genii  of  the  air  by  terrestrial  wonien, 
and  others  the  progeny  of  certain  persons  savrd  from 


in  agriculture ; and,  fourth,  the  tribes,  tneiudiug  the  > the  tyranny  of  Zohauk.  But  their  antiquity  is  uiiqurs- 


F.cUeaU.ox  lU^att  (dwellers  In  tents),  or  nomades 

The  olllccrs  of  court  are  more  remarkable  for  skill  in 
husinc’is,  versatility,  politeness,  and  courtesy,  than  for 
jiroitity.  honesty,  or  good  principles.  Forem,  in  self- 
defence,  to  dis^rr.ble  and  control  their  feelings,  they 
do  so  successfully,  and,  looking  to  wealth  as  the  best 
means  of  purchasing  favour  In  the  day  of  adversity,  at 
well  as  of  enjoyment  in  prosperity,  they  stick  at  no 
means  by  which  It  may  be  acquired.  Arcordlngiy,  they 
become.  In  general,  great  intriguers  ; and  are  at  once  de- 
ceitful, sensual,  venal,  treacherous,  and,  when  they  dare, 
arr>*gant  and  overbearing.  .Ministers  of  state  are  gene- 
rally selected  frenn  among  the  men  of  business  or  meeias, 
who,  though  less  arrogant  than  the  nobles,  arc  rquallr 
corrupt  and  immoral;  they  do  not  assume  so  much 
state  HA  military  chiefi,  and  are  distinguished  by  a roll  of 
i>a{>er  stuck  In  their  girdle.  Instead  of  a sword  or  dagger. 
One  remarkable  class  nf  court  dependants  arc  the  royal 
gholaumi,  or  body  guards,  the  cofifldentlal  and  devoted 
guardians  of  the  monarch's  person;  whence  the  n,ime 
ghoitiHm,  or  slave.  They  are  usually  eitiier  l>e<»rglan 
raptires  or  sons  of  respectable  families  ; and  resemble 
somewhat  the  mouttfui'tairft  u(  the  ol>l  French  govern- 
ment. They  are  employcHl  In  lucrative  and  confidential 
services,  and  the  situation  it  mneh  sought  after ; but 
their  tyranny  and  dissoluceoess  know  no  limits,  and  the 
arrival  of  a ghoUum-e-shah  in  a district,  creates  a sensa- 
tion not  unlike  the  attack  of  a pestilence. 

The  towns-people,  gkfherm,  as  they  are  called,  are  a 
mingled  race  of  all  those  which  have  ever  conquered  or 
had  intercourse  with  Persia,  grafted  on  the  original 
et'>ck ->  Turks,  Tartars,  .Arabs,  Armenians.  Georgians. 
They  ares  more  industrious  and  less  driiraved  class  th 


tionabie,  and,  probably,  they  may  be  dcsceodants  or  the 
Carduchit  dt'seribed  by  Xenophon. 

The  Tuorkman  triites,  inhabiting  the  desert  on  the  N. 
of  Khorasan,  are  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
eellcats  of  Persia.  They  are  whollv  addicted  to  robbery 
and  rillage,  their  chief  occupation  being  that  of  making 
plunuerlng  parties,  which  destror  whole  villages,  carry 
off  the  inhabs.  tiilo  slavery,  and  their  cattle  and  pn»- 
perty.  But  to  enumerate,  far  more  to  describe,  the 
various  nomades  of  Persia  would  greatly  surtuiss  onr 
limits;  and  we  mutt  refer  our  readers,  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  to  works  whore  It  is  treated  of  at  greater 
length. 

Sational  Charadfr.  — In  general,  It  may  be  said  of  the 
Persians  that  they  “ are  handsome,  active,  and  robust  ; of 
lively  imagination, quick  apprehension,  and  agreenbic  and 
prepossessing  manners.  As  a nation  they  may  be  termeil 
brave  ; though  the  valour  they  have  displayed,  like  that  of 
every  other  people  In  a similar  state  of  sorietv,  has.  in  a 
gre.-it  degree,  depended  on  the  eharacter  nf  their  leaders 
and  (he  nature  of  the  objects  for  which  they  have  fought.'* 
i MaioUrn't  Hitt.  t\f  Pertia,  li.  G3A.)  I'nbappUy.  how- 
ever, (heir  vict's  are  far  more  prominent  than  their  vir- 
tues. Though  the  despotism  to  which  they  are  subject 
be  similar  to  that  which  weighs  down  all  the  KsKtern 
nations,  the)*  have  a peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 
As  compared  with  the  Turks,  ther  are  not  unlike  mh.-U 
the  Irish  are  as  compared  with  the  knglish  or  the  Scotch, 
being  gayer,  livelier,  more  active,  more  versatile,  and 
less  to  be  depended  on.  Though  easily  inflamed  into 
iMusion.  and  when  under  Its  influence  abusive  In  the 
lilghest  degree,  they  are,  speaking  generally,  courteous, 
affkble.  and  pidite.  They  flatter  with  equal  skill  and 


the  first  t but  being  nurtured  in  falsehood  and  deceit.  } profusion  of  eoropliments.  Their  language  is  extra- 
they  are  adepts  in  tnese  vices,  bring  at  the  same  time,  ; vognntiy  hyperbolical ; and  a stranger,  ignorant  of  their 
however,  cheerful,  polite,  sodablc,  kind  masters,  and  ; character,  would  suppose  them  ready  to  devote  their 


good  servants.  The  merchants  are  numerous  and  often 
wealthy,  and,  having  more  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. are  usually  of  more  cultivated  and  enlarged  minds 
than  others  of  their  rountrymeu.  The  shopkeepers  are, 
of  course,  a grade  lower. 

The  ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  also  numerous,  is, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  more  remarkable  for  hypocrisy 
and  profligacy  tlian  for  piety  and  morality ; originating, 


fortune  and  life  to  bis  service.  A foreigner,  therefore,  nn 
his  first  arrival,  can  hardlv  avoid  reerivlng  the  most  fa- 
vourable impression  of  their  fiicndly  disposition.  A 
longer  acqualntaiire,  however,  proves  (hat  their  Battery 
is  nothing  to  their  Insincerity.  However  it  may  l>e 
accounted  for,  whether  it  be  ascribed  to  the  dM|»olic 
nature  of  their  government  and  the  frequency  of  revoin- 
(ions,  the  influence  of  their  rvligion.  nr  whatev  er  caiiic. 


most  probity,  in  the  want  of  a suitable  provision  to  live  | nil  travellers  are  agn*ed  that  the  Persians  have  rediirevt 
nn,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  practising  fraud  and  i dissimuliilion  and  falsehood  to  a system,  and  have  i>rar- 
Impositiou.  I tiled  them  so  long  and  so  unlverMlIy,  that  It  would  be 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those  on  whom  the  difficult  for  them,  even  If  they  Intended  it.  to  speak  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers  falls  most  heavily  ; yet  it  cannot  be  I truth.  Their  whole  conduct  is  a tissue  of  fniiHl  and  arti- 


said  that  they  exhibit  much  misery.  Thev  are  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  wives  and  children,  iur  the  most 
part  sunclently,  though  poorly, clad, and  haveabundance 
of  wholesome,  though  coarse,  food,  as  wheat  or  barley 
bread,  cheese,  sour  milk,  rice,  Ac.  Ac.  P.xtortion  and 
tyranny  arc  met,  as  usual,  by  cunning  and  deceit ; and, 
as  the  peasantry  are  active  and  intetligeot.  they  contrive 
to  avoid  being  completely  fleeced.  j 

The  fourth  class  is  an  iuteresting  and  extensive  one.  ' 
It  consists  not  only  of  the  native  nomades  of  Persia. 


fice  ; and  they  rarely  think  of  fiilr  dealing  till  they  find 
they  have  to  do  with  one  who  sees  through  their  impos. 
tures.  “ There  is  no  deceit,  degradation,  or  crime  to 
which  they  will  not  stoop  for  gain  ; and  their  habits  of 
falsehood  are  so  inveterate,  that  untruths  flow,  as  it 
were,  sponlaneouilv  from  their  tongue,  even  without 
any  apparent  motive."  ( Frowr’s  Kkorattm^  p.  174.) 
Mr.  Kimieir's  estimate  of  their  character  is.  It  possible, 
still  more  unfavourable.  “ They  are."  says  hr.  “ haughty 
to  thi-lr  inferiors,  nhsequioui  to  their  iiipsTiors,  crtiei. 


who  occupied  the  south-western  and  southern  ranges  of  , vindictive,  treacherous  and  avaririnus,  without  faith, 
mountains  long  before  the  MoharamedAD  conquest,  but  friendship,  gratitude,  or  honour."  ( .Vemof'r,  p.  ?*2.)  Pre- 
of  all  those  or  Nomadic  origin  who  came  with  the  | lents.  a necessary  instrument  of  business  over  all  the 
various  conquerors  that  have  overrun  (he  country  since  ! Hast,  are  expeet<*d  in  Persia  with  peculiar  avlditv.  With. 


that  wra,  ai  the  Arabs,  ChitnavMtes,  Seljook  Toork- 
mans,  MoghuU,  Toorks,  Usbeckt,  Ac.  But  the  greater 
number  consists  of  those  of. Arab  and  Turkish  origin, 
particularly  the  latter.  It  may  be  remarked,  ai  a singular 
anomaly,  tiiat  these  nomadic  tril>es  supply  not  only  (he 
prlnci;tal  military  force  of  the  country,  but.  as  a conse- 
queiKc.  probably,  its  only  hereditary  aristocracy,  and. 
genarally,  Us  sovereign  nimself.  Of  these  tribes,  n 


out  presents  no  inferior  can  approach  a superior,  <*r  any 
individiul  .isk  a favour  from  another  ; and  the  durmtUm, 
being  supposed  to  confer  honour,  is  made  in  the  mt»sl 
puldtc  pl.ice  and  manner  possible.  They  are  said  to  he, 
with  M'W  exceptions,  incorrigible  sptmdihriRs:  their 
dress,  horses,  han'ms,  Ac.,  are  generally  arranged  on  a 
scale  excf«*diiic  their  means,  anid  intended  for  ovtrnt.i- 
liun  i and  tbe  uillicuiUes  in  which  thf7  are  thus  iuvolvrd 
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th<>m  mort  to  any  expedient,  hotrever  mean  and 
dtwredUabIc,  for  raUlng  money.  < 

Thne  ttoteinentt  mutt,  however,  be  underttood  as  ap> 
plying  more  p.vttcular!y  to  the  irdenury  P‘>P-.  »nd  e»|»e- 
ciali)  to  the  fi>habt.  of  ciliet  and  town*.  “ The  F.flUatt 
have  the  rlrturi  and  virei  of  their  coiwlltion  ; are  tineere,  | 
hofi|i{ubte.  and  brave;  but  rude,  violent,  and  rapaclout. 
They  arc  not  in  need  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and,  there, 
fore,  not  much  in  the  habit  of  praeilting  them  ; but.  if 
they  have  fewer  vice*  than  the  citixmi  of  IVrtla,  It  !■ 
evidently  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  Ignorance  of 
luxury  and  refinement,  which  (rive  them  ail  the  tu|>eri« 
ority  they  botast ; for  It  is  remarked  that  they  never  settle 
In  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visiters,  without  exceeding 
the  inhabs.  In  cverjf  species  of  profligacy.”  ( | 
'*  The  uatlv(>s  of  Persia  do  not  rechne  on  cushions,  in 
the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks ; but  sit  in  an  erect 
posture  on  thick  felt,  railed  a isirmuf.  They  have  sel.  ; 
dom.  if  ever,  fires  In  their  apartmimts,  even  In  the  coldest  , 
season,  and,  In  order  to  be  warm,  fold  ihemselTet  In  a 
Air  pelisse  on  a barounee,  which  Is  a handsome  robe  of 
crimson  cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet.  I.ike  other  , 
oriental  nations,  they  rise  with  the  inn ; and  having 
dressed  and  said  their  prayers,  take  a cup  of  coflhe,  or.  | 
perha|is,  some  fruit.  Tney  then  enter  upon  the  business  ; 
of  the  day.  If  they  have  any ; and.  if  not.  smoke  and  ron>  I 
verse  until  about  II  o'clock,  at  which  lime  they  usually  ' 
have  their  breakfast,  and  then  retire  into  the  harem.  \ 
Here  they  remain  until  about  3 o'clock,  when  they  return  [ 
to  the  hall,  see  company,  and  finish  their  business  ; for  \ 
with  these  people  the  most  Important  aflkirs  are  dit-  ' 
cussed  and  transacted  In  public.  Between  9 and  10,  the 
dinner,  or  principal  meal,  is  served  up.  This  chiefly 
consists  of  ptlUtwB,  and  of  mutton  and  fowl,  driHsed  in 
various  ways  ; of  which,  however,  they  eat  but  mode, 
rately  Wine  they  never  taste  before  company  : although. 
In  private,  they  are  the  most  notorious  drunkards,  and 
invariably  drink  before  they  eat.  They  are  passionately 
f«md  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke  almost  Incessantly  ' 
from  the  moment  they  rise  until  It  is  lime  for  them  to  I 
retire  to  rest : it  constitutes.  Indeed,  the  principal  source 
of  amusement  to  a man  of  fortuiK* ; and  w ere  It  not  for 
his  caUant  \ am  at  a t<>ss  to  Imagine  how  he  wnuld  spend 
his  time.  In  this  n’sp<*ct,  liuh'td.  there  seems  to  bo 
something  p^nUarly  Inconsistent  in  the  cliHr.ict'T  of  the 
Persian.  When  without  an  iodueement  !i»  exeriion,  he 
resigns  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ea«e  ; and  the 
tame  )KTson  who.  with  his  ealcan  in  hit  mouth,  would 
appear  to  pass  the  day  in  a slate  of  stupor,  when  roused 
Into  action,  and  mounted  on  his  horse,  will  ride  for  days 
and  nights  without  Intermission.  Hunting  and  hawking  I 
as  well  as  various  gymnastic  exercises,  are  favourite 
amusements  of  the  Persians.  By  these  means  their  bo- 
dies become  hardened  and  active  : and  .vs  ther  are  taught 
tu  ride  from  their  youth,  they  manage  their  horses  with 
great  bntdoess  and  address.  They  frc<|iiently  use  the 
'warm  bath.' but  seldom  clungc  their  linen.”  (A’mncrr'i  , 
Pertian  Empire,  W.*!.) 

The  Persian  females,  at  least  those  of  the  sedentary  ' 
art  of  the  pop.,  are  for  the  most  part  closely  eonc«  .vl4nf. 
'he  wives  of  the  great  pass  their  time  in  visiting  their 
friends,  and  amusing  theinselres  with  diversions  of  one  ' 
kind  and  another.and  w ith  intrigues.  The  bath  is,  how. 
ever,  the  principal  Sfem*of their  ••njoymcnl  and  relaxation, 
where,  secure  from  Inlerruiition.  they  give  full  scope  to 
merriment  and  scandal.  They  (ilfTer  equally  from  us  In 
their  notions  of  beauty  and  of  taste.  Large,  S4)ft,  ami  lan- 
guishing black  ojTi  constitute,  in  their  opinion,  the  per- 
fection of  beauty.  But  they  disfigare  their  natural  ehann* 
by  painting  their  faces,  and  sometimes  als<i  by  latooing 
thiir  skms  of  various  colours,  while  constant  smoking 
mdls  their  les-th  and  mouths.  Many  of  the  women  of 
Shims  and  other  cities  are  as  fair  as  those  of  Kiirnpe  ; but 
they  want,  owing  to  their  confinement,  the  bloom  so  rsicn.  ' 
tlal,  in  our  eatlmatlon,  to  female  loveliness.  The  Persian 
ladles  would  seem  to  be  totally  devoid  of  dclimry  and 
refinement.  ” Their  language.''  says  Mr.  .Scott  Waring, 

*'  Is  oAcn  gross  and  dlsmiitinff.  nor  do  they  feel  more 
hesitation  in  expressing  themselves  before  men  than  they 
would  before  their  female  associates.  Their  terms  of, 
abuse  and  reproach  are  iDdclIcate  tn  the  utmost  degree.  ! 
I will  not  disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any  of  them  ; 
but  1 may  safely  avow,  tliat  It  Is  not  pntvible  for  langiuge 
to  express,  or  the  Imagination  to  cutieeive,  more  in- 
decent or  grosser  Images.  When  they  leave  the  house, 
they  put  on  a cloak  which  descends  from  their  head  to 
thetr  feet,  and  their  faces  are  carefully  veiled,  holes  only 
being  IcA  for  the  ^es.  U is  curious  to  see  a number  of 
lill  and  elegantly  mrmed  figures  walkirig  In  the  streets, 
*id  presenting  nothing  to  your  view  but  a pair  of  spark- 
^g  black  r}es,  which  seem  to  enjoy  the  curiosity  they 
excite.  The  veil  appears  to  be  essential  to  their  virtue  ; 
fur  solong  as  they  conceal  their  face,  they  care  not  how 
mitch  they  expose  the  rest  of  their  perwm.”  IJke  the 
Mohammedans,  the  Persians  are  rrstrirti.Hl  to  four  legiti- 
mate wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many  concubines  as 
they  please ; the  latter  l^ing  acquired  by  purchase  or 


hire.  Pew,  however,  unless  they  belong  to  the  richer 
classes,  Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a plurality  of  wives,  nr 
keep  cvHinibines.  Marriages  are  usually  celebrated  with 
great  splendour,  and  oAen  entail  a ruinous  expense  on 
the  parties. 

Amotni  1^/  Populn'iom.— There  .are  no  existing  data 
on  which  to  Auind  anything  like  an  ars'urate  psiimatn 
of  the  amount  of  the  {Mipulation.  Pinkerton  tiipiNisi*d  It 
might  amount  to  about  lh  millions,  which  Sir  John  Mai- 
colm  thinks  may  Ik>  a pretty  close  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Another  writer  t Kraser)  has  set  down  the  fixed  pu- 

[uilatlon  at  about  7 millions,  and  the  migratory  pupu- 
atliin  at  from  two  to  three  millions,  thus  ap|>roKrhiog 
to  Pinkerton's  estimate.  But  besl<les  the  loss  of  ter- 
ritory which  Persia  has  since  suffered  from  her  wars 
with  KiisiiH,  a great  dep<ipulalii>n  Ims  taken  place  w ithin 
the  last  ten  years,  from  plague,  famine,  and  various 
prevailing  maladies,  and  there  Is  reason,  besides,  to  bclic-ve 
that  this  estimate  of  the  migratory  wip.  was  much  beyond 
the  mark,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  pop.  of  the  cuun- 
tries  subject  to  the  shah  docs  not  exceed  H,  and  is 
certainly  under  10  mUliniu.  Wo  subjoin  from  the  IPW- 
mar  Almamac  an  estimate  of  the  ana  and  pop  of  the 
diflVrent  provinces  ; but  it  is  needless  to  say  toat  it  It  but 
little  to  be  depended  on. 
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The  0oivmmi-nl  nf  Persia,  like  that  of  most  Pastern 
coiintnrs.  ii.  in  principle  at  least,  an  absolute  drspotistn. 
The  shah  it  rcgnrdrrl  as  the  vlrrgerent  of  the  prophet, 
ami.  as  such.  1*  rnihled  tu  implicit  otrrdience.  Ills  word 
Is  I.1W  ; he  Is  absolute  m.tster  of  the  lives  and  properties 
of  his  siibjcrti:  and  the  first  man  in  the  empire  may.  at 
hit  command,  oe  instantly  stripped  of  all  hit  dignities, 
bastinadoed,  or  strangled  ! the  only  control  on  hit 
anions  being  the  risk  of  provoking  rcbclliou  or  assas«lD- 
ati'  n.  The  two  pilori|>al  ministers  are  the  grarxl  vitier, 
nr  I'ltier  Atem,  and  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or  Ameen  a 
Dnvlak.  The  former  superintends  every  thing  eon- 
nectesl  with  foreign  relatinns,  and.  In  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  commands  the  armlet  ; while  the  Utter,  who 
is  subordinate  to  the  oilier,  superintends  the  Internal 
arrangements,  the  cfdlectlon  of  the  revenue.  Ac.  The 
whole  executive  government  is  in  the  hands  of  thesa  tw-o 
functionaries,  whose  authority,  so  long  as  they  continue 
ill  |iower.  is  as  absolute  os  that  of  (heir  master  ; but  tht-lr 
greatness,  being  built  m>  the  favour  of  a tyrant,  is  of  the 
most  unstable  kind,  and  they  are  very  oAen  prerlplutt  d 
frrrtn  their  slippery  elevation. 

The  duties  tff  a monarch,  whoeltlier  regards  his  ow  n 
sAfetr  or  tlie  well-lieing  of  his  jK-ople.  Are  numerous  and 
weighty.  One  of  the  most  Important  is  the  distribution 
of  justice.  The  Mohamnieiian  law,  Imth  civil  and  cri- 
minal, is  founded  on  the  prei-epl«  of  the  Koran  and  llie 
oral  commentaries  and  sayings  of  the  pro)>hers  iinnu*- 
diatc  lucressors.  Tltii  is  called  the  .VArrrnA,  or  written 
law,  ami  is  the  rule  in  ail  regular  courts,  w hen*  perMuis 
nf  the  eccleslAstical  onler,  such  as  Moi>*hlelieiit,  pre- 
side. But  there  is  also  the  f'r/.or  mstotnary  Uw  ad- 
ministered l>y  secular  mngi«trates.  having  the  king  as 
their  head.  It  is  more  arbitrary,  and  the  jutigments  of 
the  king  and  his  lieutenants  are  more  summary,  than 
those  of  tlie  other  court,  and  mforeed  with  greater 
vigour.  But  there  Is  an  apwal  to  tbe  supeilor  fiinr- 
tlonaries,  and  the  power  of  life  and  death  revts  with  his 
mj^jesty.  who  seldom  delegates  it.  except  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  or  to  governors  of  remote  provinces. 
ThoA  is  always  pvinishrd  with  extreme  severity. 

The  system  of  civil  government  is  simple.  Kach  pro- 
vince, or  Impvirtant  district  of  a province,  incliiditig  some 
large  city,  has  a Beelrrbeg.  or  governor,  usually  a prince 
of  the  Itiuod  or  nubltmton  of  rank,  who  appofnu  hi»  lieu- 
tensmts,  nr  Hakims,  over  the  districts  and  sutHilvisinns  ; 
and  each  village  has  its  Ketkhoda,  or  magistrate,  gene- 
rally one  of  the  elders  or  more  respectable  liihahitauta, 
who  Is  the  organ  by  which  communlcathm  Is  kc{K  up 
wdth  government.  There  are  also  governors  of  <lif»g 
and  towns.  l)arockat,or  lieutenants  of  police,  ,-*nd  AV- 
lorentrrt.  or  chief  magistrates  of  cities,  lii  wihkh  each 
mtihfiteh,  or  parish,  has  itv  ketkhoslah,  oi  head,  who  are 
in  general  practtcally  chosen  hr  the  people,  and  wiio 
look  to  the  krinuiilee  as  th«-lr  heisd. 

The  Beglcrbeg*.  like  the  Turkish  pachas,  are.  at  the 
expiration  of  a rt-rtain  period,  cited  to  court,  where,  .id* 
milting  thetr  conduct  to  hare  been  ever  so  irreproach- 
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^e,  pcnont  are  Bot  wiotlnK  to  aeeuae  ttoen  of  foduatice 
and  mal<admiDlatratloii ; aM  tinlcM  the  demand  and 
avariM  of  tbe  court  be  compkteljr  natillcd,  their  ejaa 
are  put  out,  and  their  property  cun&Kated  I Conadout, 
therdore,  of  the  neoetalty  of  amaMing  a aulBcimt  turn 
of  money  to  anawer  tbe  rapacity  of  the  king  and  hU 
miiiUter*.  and  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that,  provided 
the  money  be  forthcomlog.  no  inouirr  will  be  made  re- 
•pecting  the  manner  In  whleta  it  nai  been  acoulred.  the 
aatnc  mode  U applied  by  the  Beglerbega  to  the  Hakinu 
and  other  ■uburalnate  authoritlee ; who.  In  tom.  opprees 
tbe  bewli  of  Tillage*  and  the  cultivator*,  ao  that  the  land 
beromea  the  prey  of  a aubordloadon  of  vuUurea,  and 
venality  a^  ealortion  pervade  every  claaa  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage.  ( A'fwaet'r'a  ^enaoty.  p.  21.) 

But,  after  all,  tbe  principal  evil  under  which  the 
country  Laboura  conalata  in  the  perpetual  inaurrecttona 
and  tbe  audden  changea  of  aorereigna  and  dynaatiea. 
The  inaecurity,  devaatation,  and  pmacrriptlona,  to  which 
thia  atate  of  thingt  haa  led,  have  neceftsarlly  gone 
far  to  exdnipiiab  all  induatry,  and  many  provlntm  that 
were  formerly  well  peopled  uid  well  cultivated  are  now 
all  but  deaerta.  It  hai,  alao,  preveotad  any  idea  of 
atability  being  aaaociated  with  the  exlating  atate  of 
thing* ; and  haa  made  change,  and  the  Inaainiiity  and 
fal*Mood  InaeparaUe  from  K,  almoat  a neceaaary  atate  of 
exiatenco.  Neither  under  exiaUng  drcumaiancea  doea  it 
■eoro  reaaoiMbla  to  expect  that  any  reform  can  be  eSbeted  , 
from  within ; and  ita  aubiiugatloo  by  a European  power  1 
would  certainly  be  tbe  most  dealrable  event  that  could 
happen  for  the  country. 

lue  revenue  of  the  Shah  baa  been  variously  cetimated, 
but  doea  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  I,aoo,OOCif.  or 
9.000.00Qf.  As  alreadyaUted,  it  is  principally  derived  fhxn 
taxes  on  land  and  farms,  capitation  taxes,  duties  on  im* 
porta  and  exporta,  tributes  paid  by  tbe  nomadic  trlboa,  he. 

/Utigiotk.—Th9  Persiana  arc  Nohammedana  of  the  aect 
called  Schiitea,  or  Sheaha.  or  of  those  who  took  upon  All, 
the  *on4n-law  ^ the  prophet,  aa  bia  legitimate  aucceaaor. 
They  repudiate  the  flrat  three  callpha,  Aoubekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman.  and  their  aucceaaora,  aa  uaurpera  of  the  right  of 
their  patron  All,  holding  that  of  hia  aona  llaatan  and  If  os- 
adn  to  the  csliphat  sa  indefeaiible.  and  acknowledging 
tbelr  IS  Immediate  deseendanta  aa  toe  IS  high  priests,  or 
Imima,  of  their  reilgioo ; the  last  of  whom.  Iinaum 
Mehd^.  they  cooaider  aa  atill  alive,  though  (ghaib)  con- 
cealed for  a time,  to  that  no  other  can  exerdae  the 


Tbla  last,  which  may  be  Identlfled  with  what  la  catted 
Sooflbelam.  extenda  every  day.  There  Is,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a religious  and  a sceptWal  Soul^km  ; Che  (brener 
b a sort  of  a mystical  or  fanatical  aspiration  after  the 
mysteries  of  divine  love,  but  without  laying  any  or  much 
atreaa  on  tbe  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Koran : the 
latter  b of  a bolder  charadcr,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
tbs  European  notions  of  free-thinking  ; lu  votaries  aflb^ 
BO  particsilar  respect  for  religion,  twt  are  a spi^ea  of 
metaphysical  Deists,  regarding  the  Koran  merely  as  ao 
elegant  work,  embodying  sound  moral  doctrines,  but  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  attention.  Hence  all  who  prufesa 
or  are  suspected  of  SooflTveism  are  hated  or  persecute 

Stbe  Moullas.  But  Mohammedanism  in  Persia,  aa  in 
her  countries  in  which  It  ia  professed,  appears  de- 
cidedly on  the  decline,  and  Sooflbeism  b Ukdy  to  be  one 
great  instrument  of  its  overthrow. 

The  andent  religion  of  the  Persians,  which  Is  not  yet 
entirely  extirpated,  was  materially  reformed  and  reno- 
vated by  tbe  famous  legislator  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusbt. 
The  life,  and  even  the  epoch  of  the  birth,  of  this  greet 
reformer,  are  involved  In  tbe  utmost  obscurity ; but 
the  preferable  opinioo  seems  to  be  that  be  flourtsbed 
about  the  fiUi  century  n.  c.  He  Inculcated  the  doctrine 
of  an  eternal,  self- existing,  supreme  Being,  ftom  whom 
every  thing  else  has  Its  origin  ; and  frm  whom  are 
sprung  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormusd,  the  source  of  all 
good,  and  Ahriman,  tbe  source  of  all  evil ; of  wblclv 
however,  the  former,  though  this  point  be  extremely 
obscure,  is  destined.  In  tbe  end,  to  obtain  the  ascci^ 
ancy.  The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  hnroortallCy  of 
the  soul,  tbe  happiness  of  tne  good  and  the  misery  of 
the  bed  in  another  life,  are  all  Imd  down  by  Zoroaster. 
But  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Persian 
sage  is  Che  extreme  veneration  paiu  to  fire,  Hj^t,  and 
beat,  which  he  regarded  as  symbolical  of  tbe  Divinllr. 
C€ft  par  tmt  yaw  totU  rrtpfre  ; ta  Urre  ha'  dmi  §a 
comdUi  I tanimal,  mm  rxmrmce  t Farbrf,  sa  rtgiftatiom, 
K<m  seuiement  U anitme  Ut  itrn,  U farmt  mevrt  Irwrs 
rapports,  et  son  action,  par  conscipsent,  n'est  pas  moint 
mneienne  qmc  U monde.  (Pastoret,  Zoroaster,  Confu- 
cius. Ac.,  p.  SO.)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  ancient 
Persians  neither  erected  temples  nor  statues  to  their 
gods,  but  sacrificed  to  them  on  tbe  tops  of  moaotaios,  or 
other  high  places.  {Herod.,  lib.  1.  cap.  131.)  They  had, 
also,  the  singular,  and,  as  It  appears  to  us,  barMroiu 
custom  of  exposing  tbe  bodies  of  tne  dead  to  be  devoured 
!/crod.,  lib.  I 


ofilce.  This  doctrine  ia  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the  tv  birds.  {Herod.,  lib.  I.,  cap.  UO.)i  and  Niebuhr  dia- 
Turks,  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnites,  and  between  . tinctly  states  that  this  custom  was  observed  In  his  time 
whom  and  tbe  Persians  the  most  rancorous  and  irracon-  | ^ the  Pars>ees  at  Bombay,  f Pqpogr  en  Arabic,  il.  39.) 
cilable  animosity  exists  as  to  religious  doctrines.  . ..  .. 

Tbe  priesthood  ooosista  of  many  orders,  of  which  the 


Mooshtehed  is  now  the  diieC  There  arc  seldom  ^Mve 
four  or  five  of  this  dignity,  and  these  are  elected  as  much 
by  the  public  voice  as  by  that  of  their  brother  Moosb- 
teheds,  by  whom  they  roust  be  declared,  for  the  Shah  has 
no  voice  in  their  appointment.  Tbe  8heikh-ul-lslam, 
or  ruler  of  the  Ikith.  U next  in  rank,  but  he  receives  bis 
appointment  and  a salary  from  tbe  Shah,  and  there  Is  one 


he  roi^,  or  priests,  esmbllshe!?^y  the  Persians,  ha«l 
great  influence.* 

Education.  — In  former  relm,  particularly  In  tha 
time  of  the  Sullkveans,  when  literature  was  more  en- 
couraged than  now,  considerable  atteadoa  was  paid  to 
education.  Medressat  or  coUegrs  were  built  and  en- 
dowed. in  which  moollahs  and  teachers  of  suitable  abili- 
ties were  placed  to  Instruct  the  students.  These  buUdinga 
consisted  of  a quadrangle,  the  interior  sides  of  which 


In  all  large  towns.  In  every  mosque  of  consequence,  and  were  pierced  with  small  cell-Ilke  apartments,  like  those 


at  every  considerable  shrine  or  place  of  pilgrimage,  there 
are  at  leaat  three  regular  ecclesiastical  ottem : the 
Mooturelle.  who  nunaget  its  temporal  aflklrs  ; the  Mu- 
etsin,  or  cregee  to  prm*ers  ; and  the  Mollah,  who  con- 
duct* the  ceremonial,  if  the  establishment  be  rich,  there 


of  a caravanserai,  in  each  of  which  a student  lived.  But 
these  institutions  were  rather  for  students  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  ( for  younger  pupils  of  tbe  lower  rlBMii 
there  are  schools  kept  by  private  persons,  where  reeding 
end  writing  are  taught,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 


are  several  Mullahs,  from  among  whom  are  scloeted  a i tice  of  religion  is  imperted,  with  pertuqts,  to  some  who 
peesk  iHtMdx.  who  recites  the  prayers  and  goes  through  '<  are  destined  to  beenme  “men  of  the  pen.'*  a little  super- 
t^  motions  and  genuflections  to  guide  the  congregatloo.  i fleial  instruction  in  ingle  and  grammar.  The  children  of 
Tlivy  also  preach  occasiunaliy  sermons  from  texts  of  the  ; the  higher  orders  are  taught  at  home  by  maaiims  and 
Korin.  Of  all  these,  except  the  Shelkb-ul-lslaro,  the  i laliaks,  or  tutors,  who,  after  the  elements  of  Arabic  and 
Income  and  means  of  life  depends  chiefly  on  the  celebrity  Persian  are  acquired,  instruct  their  pupils  In  the  duties 
of  the  individua]  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  religious  sane-  | of  their  rellgicm,  and  teach  them  to  rtadf  tbe  Koran,  with 
Uty ; so  that  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  tbe  income  ' such  works  as  are  calculated  to  Impress  them  with  a 
of  li^lviduals  : but  most  mosques  end  sbrioes  have  large  ^ strong  regard  for  Sunnite  doctrines.  Next  come  tbe 
property  In  Und  and  villages,  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of  ; works  of  Saadi  and  Hafis,  with  a superficial  course  of 
pluus  individuals,  and  out  of  ihla  the  priesthood  attach^  | grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy.  All  this  time  athletic 
restwctively  to  each  Is  maintained.  Besides  those  above  [ exercises,  riding,  hunting,  and  the  use  of  arms,  are  not 
etiumerated,  there  are  In  every  city,  and  In  every  semi.  { neglected  ; and  ftom  the  earliest  age  every  bov  Is  care- 


nary  of  learning,  a crowd  of  Mooliahs  who  live  by  their  j 
wits,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  employment,  but  naving  i 
liulcofthe  priest  but  the  name.  Tncy  practise  astrologv,  ' 
write  iKters  and  contracts  for  those  who  cannot  do  it 
for  themselves,  and  descend  to  all  manner  of  meanness 
and  vice  for  a livolihood. 

Tli«  Persian*,  though  there  are  many  enthusiasts  and  ' the  whole  system  is  artificial,  more  showy  than  i^id,  and 
bigots  amongst  them,  are  not  generally  Intolerant : they  j tends  In  no  small  degree  to  nurse  up  the  rising  genera- 
listen  without  anger  to  the  professions  or  arguments  of  ; tions  in  that  disposition  to  deception  and  hypocrisy 
those  who  b<dd  a dlflerent  belief,  and  do  not  allow  this  . which  marks  to  siroiigly  tbe  national  character. 


fiilTy  Khooled  In  all  that  regards  the  ccremoolaf  of  social 
Intercourse.  He  Is  taught  now  to  sit  down  and  rise  up, 
and  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  hit  eiders  or  superiors ; 
anti  so  much  stress  Is  laid  on  these  matters,  tnat  it  is 
roost  uncommon  to  observe  tbe  lesut  deviation  from  due 
etiquette  even  in  children  of  5 or  6 years  of  age.  But 


circumstance  to  cause  any  interruption  of  social  inter-  | 
course.  The  only  exceptkm  is  in  the  cate  of  the  Guebres, 


StUitaru  Force  and  Aciowrocs.— “ Frugal  In  his  diet, 
robust  tn  nit  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  astonish- 


or  Ore  worshippers,  who  are  probably  rendered  odious  ing  faitguc,  and  inured,  from  his  Infaiwy.to  the  extremes 
to  Ute  modern  ruler*  of  Persia  by  connecting  with  their  of  hvat  and  cold,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  nature  seems  to 


faith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  political  sys-  r 
tern.  This  unfurtunate  race  Is  now  almost  entirely  ex-  ' 


* Tbr  Tetk4‘Artt»,  ihv  moM  Important  work  on  tha  rvUrinn  td 


Other  cities  of  Kerman.  IndHTernicc,  scepticism,  and 
free.thlnking,  are,  however,  making  a rapid  progress.  otioonMet. 


’rrron  In  1771  i but  II  i«  bilirtH  by  tom*  uT  ihr  r 

most  anct«ni  (mkiwo  of  ibw  work  w Inx  pds>«rU«  l«  tb*  a«« 
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litre  formed  the  Pertfan  Ibr  t loldScr.  Butti,  toeordinf 
to  the  tndrnt  cuitorac  of  thU  people.  It  it  deemed  de« 
gnidiag  to  ■ pertOD,  who  hu  mooer  lufflcient  to  purchaae 
t hone,  to  travel  on  foot,  the  Infantrj  of  Prrtiahas  beeo, 
from  the  earlieft  amt,  contemptible ; whiiit  her  nuaner* 
out  tK>^i  of  irregular  cavalry  kwve  more  thau  ooce  carried 
terror  and  defeat  amidtt  thediaclpUned  leglontorRonie.'’ 
( A'ntncfr'r  Memoir.)  Her  fc^cea,  however,  both  ca- 
valry and  foot,  have  varied  In  amount  and  efflclency  with 
the  varying  abilitlet  and  martial  tklll  and  daring  of  the 
different  monarcha.  Until  lately  that  attempt!  have 
been  made  to  form  regular  corpa,  diKinlined  after  the 
European  fathion,  the  army  hna  moatir  conalated  of 
Icvica  of  Irregular  cavalry,  fumithed  by  the  chiefi  of  the 
different  wandering  tribea,  according  to  their  presumed 
numbers  and  atreoRth,  and  also  by  the  different  cities 
and  towns,  on  a plan  corresponding  in  many  respects 
with  the  feuiial  levies  of  the  middle  ages  in  European 
countrlea  The  troops  thus  collected,  though  brave,  are 
totally  deficient  in  organisation  and  discipline,  and  could 
make  no  serious  Impression  on  a body  of  Europesm 
troops.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arms  and  horses  on  which 
the  norserocn  are  mounted  do  not  belong  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  individuals,  and  frequently  constitute  their 
whole  property,  they  are  very  apt  to  prefer  tbelr  safety  to 
other  considerations;  a circumstance  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Persian  army.  The  whole  force  that  might  thus  tw 
collected  on  an  emergency  might,  perhaps,  amount  to 
100,000  or  160,000  men.  In  the  Fate  rHgn,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  European  discipline 
and  tactics  among  the  Persian  soldiers.  The  Prince 
Royal,  Abbas  Mirsa.  obtained  leave  from  his  father  and 
officers  from  the  E.  1.  Companv  to  raise  and  discipline  a 
body  of  troops  in  Aicrbijan,  wUb  a view  of  opposing  the 
Russians,  and  strengthening  his  Internal  government : 
auul  bo  did  form  a corps  amounting,  with  cavalry  ana 
artillery,  to  about  12.000  men.  Of  these  the  horse  artillery 
wereparticularlv  good  and  HHcicot ; but  after  the  peawe  M 
Goolfslan  with  Russia,  the  men  composing  this  corps  were 
unwisely  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  mustering 
only  occjulonallr ; the  officers  remalntim  useless  append* 
ages  of  state  at  the  court  of  the  prince.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1822,  as  British  officers 
could  not  serve  against  a power  on  Mendly  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  they  were  dismissed;  but  the  army  of 
a&, 000  men.  regular  and  Irregular,  with  which  the  prince 
ntarcheda^nst  theTurks,  was  victorious,  until  dispersed 
by  the  cholera  ; and  fVom  that  time  until  1833-34  there 
were  only  one  or  two  British  officers  retained  to  drill  and 
to  coronvaDd  the  serhAa,  or  regular  troops,  which  were 
still  maintained  in  AserbOan.  When  the  Prince  Royal, 
however,  proposed  to  subdue  the  rebellious  chiefs  of 
Khorasan,  and  to  reduce  socne  of  the  other  more  remote 
provinces  to  order,  he  felt  the  want  of  more  efficient 
aid  to  reorganise  his  militarv  force,  and  »pHed  to  the 
British  government  erf  India  for  a supplv  or  commission- 
ed and  nou-coromitslooed  officers,  who  only  reached 
Persia  after  his  death,  in  1833.  His  son,  Mahomed 
Mirza,  the  present  Shah,  has  pursued  his  father's  plans, 
but  with  less  ability  and  consistency,  for  tbougn  de- 
sirous to  Increase  and  improve  his  army,  he  has  never 
employed  these  officers  In  tne  way  to  render  their  servlcea 
most  useful. 

Id  the  late  disastrous  campiUgns  hi  Khorasan,  and 
particularly  against  Herit,  the  army  luflhred  much  11*001 
sickness,  casualties,  and  dreerUon  ; so  that  no  calcula- 
tion can  be  made  of  Its  actual  state.  In  1837.  however, 
when  the  Shah  made  every  possible  efibrt  to  bring  a larM 
force  against  Herit,  the  besieging  army  did  not  certainly 
exceed  36.000  men  of  every  ciescriptlon.  The  filling  off 
In  ibe  amount  of  the  army  from  the  Russian  war  of 
1827-28,  is  very  striking ; for  the  Prince  Rtnal  had  then 
a well-impolnted  army  of  40,000  men,  with  all  its  comple- 
ment os  baagage,  catu^  and  attenduts  on  the  frontlert ; 
while  the  %ah  was  at  Choee  with  another  army  of  60.000. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  attempts  to 
introduce  European  taetks  and  discipline  into  such  a 
country,  and  un^r  such  a govemraent  as  that  of  Persia, 
can  ever  succeed ; and  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  policy  to  trust  now,  as  of  old,  mainly  to  levies  of 
cavalry,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  and  amend  the 
defects  In  their  coostitutioo  and  discipline.  W'bat  may 
be  called  the  household  troops  of  Persia,  consist  of 
a kind  of  militta  of  about  10,00^  quartered  In  the  caplt^ 
and  its  rlcinlty,  and  liable  to  be  called  out  at  a mo- 
ment's warning.  The  gkotenamg^  royal  slaves,  or  body 
guard,  have  been  already  noticed. 

^rts,  Language,  Sciences,  and  Literature. — Of  Persian 
proficiency  In  these,  prevloutly  to  tbe  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, little  or  nothing  Is  known,  all  that  may  have  existed 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Moslems.  But  we  mar  infer, 
from  the  relics  of  sculpture  of  the  Sasaanlan  era  that  re- 
main, and  from  accounts  of  contemporary  authors  of  other 
countries,  that  some  of  the  arts,  at  least,  were  then  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  In  the  days  of  the  Suffkvcans,  paint- 
ing Appears  to  have  received  tome  attention,  and  aKbl- 


tecture  still  more ; but  though  attempts  at  depicting  the 
human  form,  as  well  ss  animals  and  lAndaca{>cs,  are  nu- 
merous among  the  Persians  of  this  day,  th^  arc  but  rude 
and  unsucccMfUl,  the  total  abserurc  of  all  drawing  and 
perspective  rendering  their  performances  liidicrbus.  if 
not  disgusting.  In  fact,  being  quite  without  models  for 
either  pmntlng  or  sculpture  to  copy  from,  exi'ellence  is 
scarcely  to  be  looked  lor,  especially  in  a country  where 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  tbe  government  and  nobility 
would  render  such  attainments  dangerous  rather  ihati 
profitable  to  the  owner.  Their  most  successful  uerforin- 
ancet  are  the  inkstands  and  small  boxes,  maoe  chiefly 
at  Shirks  and  Ispahan,  which  are  ornamented  with  flgurcs 
of  boys  arvd  girls,  birds  and  flowers,  finished  with  sur- 
prising minuteness  and  accuracy.  The  stone  and  seal 
cutters  of  the  same  cities  are  also  famous  for  tbelr 
workmanship. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  7th  century,  three  languages  were  spoken  in  the 
country,  the  Parsee,  Pchlvi,  and  Deri,  exclusive  of  the 
Zend,  or  Unguam  dedicate  to  religion.  The  first  of 
these  languages  has  superseded  the  rest,  which  are  now 
onlv  known  by  name,  and  become  the  universal  laoguan 
of  the  country.  It  is  of  simple  structure ; and,  like  tbe 
English  or  French,  has  few  or  no  Inflections,  prepositions 
governing  Its  cases,  and  auxiliary  verba  its  tenses  and 
modes.  Many  of  Us  roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  tbe 
Ssuscrit ; ana.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  has  received  a 
Urge  accession  of  Arabic  words.  All  tbe  existing  litera- 
ture of  the  Persians  dates  from  the  Arabic  conquest,  and 
mostly,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  18th  and  JGth  ceniuriea. 

In  sdeoce  the  Pemans  are  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  in  Astronomy,  judicial  astrology,  metaphysics, 
lo^,  mathematics,  and  physic,  are  among  those  pro- 
fesseffiy  cultivated.  But  their  eflbrts  in  tbe  first  are 
contemptible  ; tbelr  theories,  founded  on  tbe  Ptolemcmlo 
system  mixed  up  with  fantastic  notions  of  their  own,  are 
utterly  useless,  unless  to  aid  their  dreams  of  astrology. 
Their  firm  belief  in  this  science  is  universal,  and  do 
PeriUn  will  undertake  the  most  trivial  alblr  without 
consulting  some  profesaor  of  Us  mysteries  for  a lucky 
hour.  I^elr  metaphysics  and  logic  are  scarcely  leM 
puerile.  The  first  consists  of  little  more  than  a collec- 
tion of  disputations,  sophisms  turning  on  wild  and  un- 
profitable paradoxes : the  second  Is  an  Ingenious  method 
of  playing  upon  words,  the  inject  being  not  so  much  to 
arrive  at  truth,  as  to  dispUy  quickness  of  mind  and  rea- 
diness of  reply,  In  the  dlKusstoo  of  pUuslble  hvpothesea. 
Geography  is  no  better  understood.  Their  knowledge 
of  countnes,  and  their  relative  positiona,  is  extremely 
eonftised ; nor  can  they  describe,  with  any  exactness, 
even  those  places  or  regions  wUh  which  they  are  most 
familiar. 

Mathematics,  though  not  much  more  beneficially  ap- 
plird,  are  taught  upon  better  principles,  for  the  Persians 
are  acquainted  wttn  tbe  works  of  Euclid.  Chemistry  Is 
unknown ; but  aichymy  Is  a (hvnurite  study,  and  the  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  conilnues  to  be  eagerly  pro- 
secuted.  In  medicine,  though  they  profess  tliemselves 
pupils  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  {iaienoos  and  Boermt). 
they  practise  only  the  most  wretched  empyricism.  united 
witn  the  exhtblUon  of  a few  simples,  tbe  qualities  of  which 
experience  hat  taught  them.  Diseases  are  classed  into 
hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  upon  no  apparent  principle, 
and  each  disease  Is  combated  by  a reme<^ supposed,  as 
vaguely,  to  be  of  an  opposite  quality.  They  are  Quite 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  even  of  the  circulation  or  the 
mood,  to  that  their  knowledge  of  surgery  Is  no  greater 
than  that  of  medicine.  Yet,  though  they  admire  the 
skill  of  Europeans,  and  eagerly  possess  wemselvei  of 
their  remedied  th^  adhere  obatlnately  to  tbelr  own 
practice ; and  all  the  persuasion  of  tbe  Britlsb  mission, 
and  its  medical  men,  were  for  ten  years  exerted  hi  vaht 
to  Introduce  vaccination,  although  tbe  ravages  of  tbe 
smallpox  were  frequently  dreadhil.  The  profits  of 
science  are  confined  to  those  who  are  regardM  as  pro- 
fleients  In  divinity,  astrolo^,  and  phyde.  The  two 
former,  when  comUned,  thrive  best. 

The  Persians  make  high,  and,  In  a few  respects,  not 
ill-founded,  pretensions  to  literature.  Their  treatises 
on  the  seienm  now  mentioned  are  in  a great  measure 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians ; and  little  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late  in  these  branches.  Their  histo. 
rical  works  are  of  a higher  cast,  and  Include  some  of 
considerabtc  merit ; but  these  belong  chiefly  to  the  ear- 
lier and  brighter  times  of  the  empire.  Among  the  more 
modem  may  be  noticed  a History  of  Nadir  Shah,  a 
flowery  but  authentic  record  of  the  life  of  that  extra, 
ordinary  monarch.  But  It  Is  in  poetry  the  Persians  claim 
peculiar  excelletice ; and  they,  no  doubt,  can  produce 
the  nsones  of  more  eminent  authors  in  this  department 
than  any  nation  of  the  East.  Frcnn  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  they  possess  an  exquisite  relish  for  poetical  com- 
positloits : from  the  men  of  letters  to  the  lowest  groom 
they  recite  passaM  from  their  heroic  poets,  or  chant  odes 
of  tlafli ; and  if  you  find  fault  with  a tent  pitcher,  he 
probably  replies  with  a stansa  from  Kudikl,  or  a moral 
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•poth<*ffTn  from  8udl.  It  is  ■inffoUr,  how«rer.  that  the 
mural  k*«s<tni  loculcatMl  by  their  poets  aod  Icam^  sAd. 
m»  it  should  set'm,  adreirrd  by  the  people,  should  be 
vhuUy  iaoperative  In  practice ; the  Persians  being  cer- 
taiiiljr  as  corrupt,  sensual,  and  immoral^  as  any  people  of 
Asia. 

I'heir  poetry  mar  be  divided  into  epic  and  narratire, 
moral  and  lyric.  Of  the  first  class  FerouusI  is  the  tether, 
though  Duaeekee  did  compose  about  1000  verses  of  the 
Shahnameh.  in  which  the  former  is  also  said  to  bare 
betm  assisted  by  Asidi.  Seat  to  Kerdousl  ranks  NUimi, 
who  composed  a poetic  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  t but 
this,  like  the  YusseefT  and  Zulelka  of  JkmI.  another  on 
the  same  subject  by  Ferdousi;  the  I.eila  and  Mimoon 
of  Hatifie  : Khoosroo.  Sbireeu.  and  others,  recited  with 
rapture  ali  over  Persia,  arc,  in  fact,  poetic  romances, 
calhHi  Mutnarees. 

Of  the  didactic  poets  the  chief,  without  question,  U 
Saadi,  whose  GoolistAn  and  BostAm  abound  in  beauti* 
ful  maxims  and  fine  moral  precepts.  Sheikh  Saadi, 
was  boru  at  Sherax  (a.  n.  HIM),  and  In  his  youth 
was  a great  traveller.  While  In  Syria  he  was  taken  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  actuallr  compelled  to  labour  as  a 
slare  at  the  fortidratloas  of  Tripoli.  From  this  cood|. 
tinn  he  was  relieved  tnr  a merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  not 
only  paid  t«*n  crowns  lor  his  ransom,  hut  gave  him  bis 
daughter  with  100  for  her  dowry.  The  ladv.  however, 
proved  a shrew,and  Saadi.  In  several  parts  ni  his  works, 
gives  vent  to  the  cha^n  caused  by  this  marriage. 
Among  other  taunts  shell  said  to  have  reproached  him 
with  having  been  bought  from  the  Christians  by  her 
tether  for  ten  crowns : “ Yes,”  replied  the  unhappy  mo- 
ralist with  a sigh,  "aod  he  told  roc  to  you  for  an  hun- 
dred." He  died  in  hli  native  city  at  the  extreme  age  of 
1 lunar,  or  I |t>  solar  rears  ; and  his  tomb  Is  still  to  be 
set-n  near  the  place  oi  his  birth,  — a small  mosque-like 
edifice,  within  an  enclosure.  In  which  are  some  fine  old 
fir  trees  and  some  cypresses. 

In  the  mystic  and  lyrical  strain  there  Is  none  who  can 
come  into  competition  with  HaAx,  to  whom  also  Shlrax 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth.  He  fiourithed  in  the 
time  of  Tamerlane  or  Titnour  Bee,  who,  when  he  came 
after  the  defeat  of  Shah  Mansora  to  the  place  where 
the  |K>et  dwelt,  desired  to  see  andcooverse  witli  him.  W’ltb 
feigned  or  real  disnieasure.  the  conqueror  demanded  to 
know  how  he  dared  to  dispose  of  h(s  two  noble  cities  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  which.  In  a beautiful  stanza*,  he 
declared  he  would  ^ve  for  a mole  on  the  cheek  of  his  mis* 
tress  : “ Can  the  gius  of  Hafiz  ever  impoverish  Ttmour  ?" 
was  the  reply,  which  changed  the  mcmarch's  wrath  into 
admiration,  and  elicited  reward  instead  of  punishment. 
The  poetry  of  Hafiz  is  considered  by  Persian  Khoiars  as 
of  a singularly  original  character  — simple  and  unaf- 
fected. yet  p<issesslng  a wild  and  peculiar  subtlmity. 
Like  most  lyrical  eflusloos.  his  odes  will  not  brook  trans- 
lation, so  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  comprehended  by 
the  mere  F.nglish  reader.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he 
is  fully  appreciated  : and  perhaps  no  poet  of  anv  country 
ever  attained  greater  pmularity  among  those  for  whom 
he  wrote  than  the  khahjeh  of  Hhiraz.  HU  mortal 
remains  rest  near  the  city  whose  praises  he  has  cele- 
brated, not  ter  from  the  tomb  of  Saadi,  and  near  his 
favourite  stream  of  Hfiknabad.  The  tomb  Is  in  a small 
enriotiire.  » hither  tbe  people  of  the  place  resort  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  old  cypresses,  recite  the  odes  of 
their  favourite  bard,  and  draw  omens  from  tbe  pages  of 
bis  works. 

Next  to  Hafiz,  In  celebrity,  has  been  placed  Abdul 
Rahman  Janie,  a famous  dortor  of  laws,  and  no  less 
faninus  soofTee,  whose  /JiVda,  or  collection  of  odes,  is 
in  high  estimation  with  the  enthusiasts  of  his  sect. 
His  w it  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  his  poetic  genius. 

To  these  already  mentiont^  might  nc  added  many 
nain<«  scarcely  less  celebrated,  whose  works  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  panicularise  or  describe.  But 
It  i*  not  to  be  imagined  that  Ihclr  perusal  would  give  any 
pleasure  to  Ftirot>eau  readers.  They  contain,  it  it 
true,  many  lieautuui  thoughts,  and  thoir  diction  is 
frequently  euphonl'Kit  and  expressive:  but  they  have 
the  vice  of  must  Ko-vtcru  woras,  lliat  is,  of  being  dis- 
figured l>T  the  wildest  extravagAiice  and  bombast,  and 
by  an  endless  refiefitton  of  metaphors  and  similes. 

Hitiory.  — Mritiem  Persia  comprises  the  countries 
known  m antiquity  by  the  names  of  .Vedm.  .S'stsraM, 
Cainmania,  Il^reaitia,  and  Persia  Proper.  Its  ancient 
history  is  intimately  connectM  with  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  more  moilrm  times  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  endless  civil  wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  devoid 
of  all  interest  to  foreigners.  Towards  the  end  of  the  I6cb 
century,  however,  oraer  was  restored,  and  Persia  rose 
to  distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah  Abbas, 
sumatni'd  the  Great,  who  defcoli'd  the  Turks  in  several 
battles,  taking  from  them  the  city  of  Taurus  and  the 
province  of  Georgia,  and  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese. 
Abbas  was  siircv^ed  by  a scries  of  imlvecile  tyrruits ; 
and,  In  17i7,  the  country  was  overrun  by  tbe  Aughant. 

. * Bcssuifull},  ibeagb  translated  by  Sir  WiUlsm  J«ms. 
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At  length  the  famous  Thames  Koull  Khan,  a brigand 
chief,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  distinguished  hliuself  alike  by  his  victorit^ 
and  his  ferocity.  Nadir  being  assassinatra.  In  1743.  his 
death  was  followed  by  a long-continued  civil  war.  After 
a vast  deal  of  blocMl  had  been  spilt,  the  eunuch  Me- 
hemet  Khan,  succeeded,  by  his  superior  ability  and  good 
fortune,  in  establishing  his  authority  over  most  of  the 
rovinees  now  comprised  in  Persia  ; and  Irausmittc^ 
is  authority  to  his  nephew  Fuiieh  Ali  Shah. 

Tills  prince  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Russia, 
who  itrlpt  him  of  a Urge  territory  In  Armenia,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  2,.V>.).O00i/.  at  an  indemoitv  for  the 
exiienses  she  had  been  put  to  In  the  contest ! Fiitteh 
Ali  kept  on  enormous  harem  ; and  it  was  hit  practice  to 
dli{>erse  his  sons  over  tl>e  imipire,  as  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, towus,  &c.,  of  which,  speaking  generally,  th<w 
were  the  scourges.  On  the  death  of  Futteh.  In 
his  grandson,  the  present  sovereign,  son  of  the  prlnco 
royu.  Abbas  Mirza,  surreeded  to  the  throne  in  terms 
of  bis  grandfather's  will.  A few  of  his  uncles,  who 
were  reckoned  most  dangerous,  were  deprived  of  sight  i 
but  on  the  whole  the  succession  was  unusually  rranquJl 
and  bloodless.  This  sovereign  is  understood  to  bo 
favourable  to  tbe  Interests  of  Russia,  or  rather,  perhana, 
he  thinks  It  most  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
those  who  have  tne  greatest  means  of  injuring  him. 
His  unfiicceitfui  expedition  against  Herat  Is  said  to  have 
been  undertaken  al  the  Instigation  of  Russia. 

PKRSl.lN  fil’LPlI.  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separating  PersU  from  Arabia,  between  the  94th 
and  30th  degs.  N.  lat.,  and  the  47th  and  ATth  K.  long., 
uniting  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait,  abwt  99m. 
across. between  Cape  Musieldom  (lat-  26°  19*  N.,  long. 
SO'K.),  and  the  opposite  coast.  Thlsgulph  has  somewhat 
of  an  oral  shape,  extruding  about  S.'Wm.  N.W.  and  S.R. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  160  m. ; but  towards  its 
8.E.  end  it  Is  upwards  of  triOm.  In  width,  though  it  soon 
afterwards,  on  taking  its  northern  bend,  previously  to  Ita 
junction  with  the  ocean,  become*  much  narrower.  It 
cel  vet  at  Its  N.W.  end  the  unit^  waters  of  the  Kuphratea 
and  Tigris,  about  70  m.  below  Busiorab  ; but  It  nas  few 
or  no  other  affluents  of  any  Importance.  TbeBe  streams, 
however,  assisted  in  some  measure  also  by  the  shape  of 
the  giilph  Itself,  tend  to  diminish  the  height  of  (be  tides, 
which  is  cooslderably  less  than  in  the  Red  Sea.  ( TVoi'Jrz 
Pk/ft.  Gfog.,  p.  116.)  The  climate  round  the  shores  of 
this  gulph  is  extremely  hot ; and  notwithstanding  tbo 
prev^ence  of  N.W.  winds,  the  thermometer  in  some 
parts  stands  at  a higher  elevation  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Owing  to 
the  numl>er  of  small  Islands,  and  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  reefs,  the  navigation  of  this  sea,  es)>ecianr  along  Uie 
coast  of  Arabia,  ti  hazardous,  difficult  and  tedious  : It  is 
less  encumber^  along  the  Tertian  coast.  The  trade 
carried  on  In  the  |K>rU,  on  or  connected  with  the  gulph. 
is  very  consideraj>le.  Butsorah  is  the  principal  inlet 
throu^  which  Indian  and  other  eastern  products  find 
their  way  into  the  I'urkish  empire  ; and  Bushlre,  in  the 
Persian  territory.  Is  the  chifrf  enirepdl  of  the  trade  be- 
tween that  country  and  Bombay,  whence  it  receives  (be 
products  of  Europe,  Cliina,  and  the  P..  Archipelago. 
The  chief  interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the  Tertian 
Gulph,  It  its  pearl  fi^hl■^y,  on  which  indeed  the  inhab.  of 
the  & coast  mainly  depend,  as  the  land  produces  only  a 
few  dates,  and  Is  msumrimt  to  support  tlie  pop.  (For 
details  as  to  these  fisheries,  see  the  article  Bahxein  Is- 
lands ; and  see  also  Bcssoxah  and  Brsntxa.  In  this 
Diet.)  lliis  tea  was  surveyed  between  tfl2l  and  1^26; 
but,  although  much  Information  has  come  to  us  through 
charts  and  memnlrs  in  the  Gcug.  Journal  (vols.  v.  and 
viii.),  we  are  f.xr  from  possessing  any  satisfactory  Inform- 
ation mpeeting  Its  islands,  which  .ire.  in  all  prohabillty. 
more  numerous  and  important  than  has  hitherto  hem 
supposed.  The  ancient  importance  of  tbe  Persian  Gulph 
li  priiidpally  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  and  its  rt^mmerclal  Intercourse  with  India. 
Were  tlio  scheme  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  succimhI.  this  sea  might  again  become,  as  It  was 
during  a certain  period  of  antiquity,  a thoroughfare  for 
the  commerce  beiwecu  the  F..  an^  W.  worlds ; but  the 
advantages  in  this  rosi>eet  enjoyed  by  the  route  by  the 
Rod  Sea  and  through  r’^pt.  are  so  very  sup**rtor,  that 
we  have  no  doubt  it  •ilf  continue  to  engross  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  not  carried  on  uy  the  ('ape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  liland*  and  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
have  been  at  ail  times  a favourite  resort  of  pirates.  At 
present,  however,  they  are.  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  nearly  extirpated. 

PKKTH,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lmj*orUrt  cos.  of 
ficotlaml.  nearly  In  thecentreof  that  part  i>f  the  I*.  King- 
dom, but  rommunicating  by  the  Frith  of  Taj  with  the 
German  Ocean,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Inverneu  and 
AlM*rdcen,  E.  Forfar.  S.  Fife  (from  which  it  Is  mostly 
ieparat(<d  l>y  the  Frith  of  I'ayl,  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
the  Frith  of  Fortli.  and  Sttrllng,  am!  \V.  Dumbarton 
and  Argyle.  Exclusive  of  a small  detached  portlun  ou 
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Ihe  Frilh  of  Forlh,  it  u nf  a rom|»j»cl  drctil*r  form. 
ArrA  l,fM.3‘iO  Arri*».  nf  wlilrh  .'^i.fiOUarr  water-  This  (treat 
cu.  comprise  within  itself  ahnost  alt  th:U  )»  pt'ciiliar  to 
or  rharactrristic  of  ScoiUikI;  every  sarkty  of 

surface  ami  soil,  from  ruirired,  strriio  muunUim  to  low, 
level,  fertile  vales.  Its  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  on  u 
srand  and  varied  scale ; and  its  climate  is  as  dilTercnt  at 
lU  surface,  beinic  severe  in  the  more  elevated,  and  mild 
Mtd  early  in  the  lower  districts.  The  contrast  In  the 
Inhalw.  is  equally  greut  ( the  Celt  beinft  fivund  on  the 
mountains  and  the  Saxon  on  the  plains,  and  earh  diffl-r* 
ins  widely  from  the  other  In  lanttnase,  dress,  and  ioan> 
ners.  Perth  Is  naturally  divided  into  highlands  and  low. 
lands:  all  the  cotintry,  including  the  Orhill  and  Sidlaw 
hills,  from  Us  S.  frontier  to  the  fool  of  the  OratnpUn*, 
being  included  In  the  lowlands,  ami  the  remainder  in  the 
highlands.  I'he  part  of  the  Gramptan  chain  in  this  o>. 
comprises  some  of  the  hlgiiest  mountains  In  .Serstlaiid, 
among  which  may  be  speriru*d,  B«*n  I-awen,  3.1145  j Hen 
Marc,  3.944;  Hen  Gloe,  .3,fiyO;  Schichallion,  8,-ViU ; llm 
Achoiigie,  S.Olgt ; and  Hen  I.edi,  2,Wi3  ft.  above  the  li  vei 
of  the  ua.  Bswldes  tlie  nioutiUiltis  ami  hilly  districts, 
there  are  very  extensive,  though  progresslsely  diminish, 
fng,  tracts  of  moor,  moss,  and  tiog.  There  Is.  alio,  n 
Urge  extent  nf  natural  wood  ami  plAnt.*ai(ms.  The 
latter  were  much  exleiHle<t  hr  the  o)>eriilions  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Athnll.  who  planted  alMivc  15,uno  ocre»  t Hut 
notwithstanding  these  di'ductioits,  the  nillivated  land  Is 
estimated  at  from  S30,UX)  to  5ti0,0UU  acres,  or  at  alK)U(  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The  most  valuai'ie 
tract  of  low  land  Is  denominated  Ihe  Carte  of  Gowrlu, 
being  the  district  bounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  S.  nml 
the  Sidlaw  hills  on  the  N.,  and  Forfarshire  on  the  K. 
Its  soil  is  mostly  a deep  rich  clay  loam  ; and,  iii  point  of 
fertility,  it  Is  not,  pcrha|>s.  surpassed  by  any  land  in  the 
kingdom..  The  lower  part  of  Strathearn.  from  Kurte* 
viot  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ram  and  Tny,  consists  of 
a similar  soil,  and  is  hardly  less  fertile.  Kxcliisive  of 
these,  and  the  low  hinds  along  Ihe  Tay,  aIiotc  Perth, 
lliere  are  in  the  vnlleys  of  the  Telth,  Forth,  and  other 
rivers,  extensive  Irorti  of  carse  land,  and  of  sandy, 
gravelly  loam.  Light  gravelly  soil  Is,  indc«>d,  prixlo-  i 
roinanC  in  Perthshire.  There  are  some  Ti*ry  Urge 
r*taU*s ; but  (here  is.  also,  a fair  proportion  of  the 
smaller  class  of  proprietors.  Arable  farms  vary  in  sise. 
from  M to  500  acres.  The  same  plan  that  formerly 
prevailed  in  Argrie  (which  see)  of  holding  lands  in  . 
common,  prevaiirrl  throughout  the  highlands  of  Perth* 
shire;  but  examples  of  it  arc,  at  pnwent.  mrer  iu 
the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Farms  in  tlie  lower 
districts  art!  universally  let  on  lease.  gunrraJly  for 
niueteoti  years  ; large  stuck  farms  are  also  let  on  lease ; 
but  some  of  the  small  highland  iiccupiers  hold  from 
year  to  year.  Buildings  and  other  accommudatiuns 
of  the  farmers,  in  the  lower  districts,  arc  for  tiie  most  part 
substantial  and  excelleot ; but  in  some  of  the  highland 
districts  they  are  still,  in  many  Instances,  ImcI  and  defl. 
rietit.  Wheat  and  beans,  of  ex»-cUent  quality,  are  the 
prime  artidca  of  cultivation  in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie, 
Slrathearn,  parts  of  Strathmons  the  valley  nf  the  Forth 
and  Telth,  Ac.  In  the  midland  districts,  iKtrlcy,  and.  in 
the  higher,  oats,  are  the  prim  ipal  crops.  Potatoes  every* 
where  cultivated.  largely  cotisumetl,  and  recently  ex* 
ported  in  large  quantitk's  to  the  London  market.  Turnip 
culture  extensively  prosecuted.  Cunsideralde  quantities 
of  fruit,  as  apples,  (wars,  Ac.,  arc  prtKlurcd  in  the  vales, 
ivartlcularly  In  Gowrie.  Hreetls  of  rattle  various,  hut 
none  peculLir  to  Ihe  country  ; the  stock  UifTcrs  with  the 
varying  auality  of  (he  land  on  which  it  is  itastiired.  Num* 
biT  of  tni'ep  vastly  iiicreasiHl  within  the  last  40  years, 
aiul  the  I'licviot  br(!eil  now  giiHT.'dly  dilfiiscvl-  **  It  Ite. 
giiu  to  be  generally  understcMid  that  the  land  cannot 
stand  a constant  system  of  cropping  w Ithout  intervals  of 
rest.  The  sheep  liiiibandry  is.  tberoforc,  ilaily  gaining 
ground  ; and  tho  bn'cd  of  cattle  has  bet'ii  improv^  both 
iti  stse  arul  carliness  of  maturity."  ( Snr  Stnii»/$cai  Acc. 
qf  S*vUnmt,  1‘erlkskire,  p.l'.ifi.)  Hoads  signally  improvcal ; 
MS  much  so,  Certainly,  as  in  any  other  Scotch  co.  Goal 
is  found  In  the  S.  |>art  of  the  co.  contiguous  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth;  and  liinestone  and  freestono  are  pretty  gene- 
rally diffusciL  Average  rent  of  UimI.  in  1>*10.  an 

acre.  The  linen  and  r^dtun  manuf.icture  has  l>een  intro, 
sluced.  particularly  Into  the  city  of  Perth;  hut  neither 
has  had  much  success ; so  that,  on  Iht!  whole,  Perththire 
may  Iw  regartU-d  as  an  essiiitiany  agricultural  district  ; 
aihl  wo  arc  ghul  to  say  that  the  progress  of  ngricultnrc 
during  Hie  presrut  century  h.u  ttcen  most  satisCactory, 
'I’iic  foiiotring  statemonU  I15  the  author  of  the  .wount  nf 
Ihe  («r.  of  Wester  Fuulis  in  the  Sew  Ac- 

Ctfunt  v/  ScuUaud,  .ire  geiu'rally  a|q>lic.xble  to  the  whole 
csi.  Since  Ihe  date  of  the  1.1.*!  statistical  account  great 
impritvvmciils  have  lM‘<'n  m.vie  in  rural  economy.  VVa»(e 
round  has  been  pLmte'l  aiul  brought  into  ciillivatinn. 
'he  roads  are  in  a stu>erior  condition,  and  new  oiuni 
have  b«*n  constnictixl.  Farm  sie.tdings  were  then 
coveretl  with  th.iti'h,  an<l  intlHTerent  in  Ixuldlng  and  ac- 
romimNlation  ; Imi(  they  .are  now  all  sl.ibxl,  well  ImiIU, 


Aiul  a.Uptcd  for  every  neco«Kiry  purpose.  Whe.vl. 
tap-es.  lunilps,  and  nititiei.il  gr.isses.  .ne  t’u]ti»a(*-«i  iii  ,t 
much  greater  hreailth.  More  manure  it  l-iid  uii  Ihe  soil, 
and  it  Is  ainelioratiil  by  fetircs,  cle-oniug,  .and  draining. 
Horsi's  and  harness,  the  dilferetil  hretnU  of  cattle  and 
thei’p.  and  all  the  imidcments  of  husbamirv  are  much 
Improved."  Principal  rivers.  Tay.  Forth.  Kani,  Telth, 
Lyon,  Garry,  Tummel,  Ac.  Fislierles  on  the  Tay  .ilniut 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kingditm.  Perth  it  divided  into 
Hf)  parishes,  and  rcluruB  *2  iiiems.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  I fur 
the  co..  and  1 for  the  city  of  Perth.  Registered  elec* 
t-'rs  for  the  co..  in  1h3(*.40.  4,224.  Some  parishes  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  ea  are  juiued.  for  election  uurpot<’», 
with  the  cot.  of  Kinross  and  (dm'kmannan  ; and  the  iKir. 
of  Culross  unites  with  tliat  of  Inverkoilhing,  Dunferin- 
line,  Ac.  in  ri'tiirnlng  I m.  to  the  H.  of  Princlfwl 
towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  aiul  Duntblaue.  In  Ikll,  Perth  liad 
inliab.  Iioiises,  31.749  families,  and  142.M94  inhab*-, 
of  whom  rat,5t>5  were  males,  and  74.329  femaht.  Valind 
rent,  339.>c.ei/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 

PERTH,  a royal  anil  pari  Ivor,  and  mantjfacturliig  town 
of  .*^r«glAn<1,  ro  Prrlii.  of  which  It  l.s  the  c.ap..  nii  « plain 
on  the  right  l»ank  of  the  Tar.  Ii3  in  N.  bv  W.  Kdinburgli, 
lat.  fiC  !£i'  f'»"  N..  loiig.  3 ' i»/'  "iti"  \V.  The  town  ts 
Biirrnumii'd.  exei-pt  on  (lie  line  of  theTay,  witli  gently- 
rising.  verdant,  or  richly  woodid  hills.  Pop.  in  fstd, 
I4.K74;  in  lM3i,2<Mdi!.  It  Is  coniierted  by  a hamts<mie 
bridge  nf  9 arciiea,  hoo  ft.  in  Iriigih  (built  by  Smeatou  m 
1771.  at  ail  eXiMUise  of  V*i.63‘2f.).  w itli  thi>  village  of  Hridg- 
end.onthc  left  bank  of  the  T*)'.  iucludid  In  thejiarl.  Imu 
The  inalti  »tre«‘t  runs  N.  and  S..  nearly  parallel  to  ihn 
river  ; and  it  and  tlie  utiu-r  strivis  are  for  the  most  (urt 
straight.  Many  of  the  m«»re  moilern  streets  and  cresceiil'i 
are  of  freestone,  and  altogether  the  town  is  rcmark.ddy 
neat.  clean,  and  w«‘l|.buiU,  amt  has  a sut>»|.vutial.  wealthy 
apiMiarancc.  It  is  light  id  with  gas,  and  the  side  (Mvrmenis 
are  gootl.  I'hu  infi,ih.  are  well  sn(>plUd  with  water, 
raised  by  a steam-engine  from  the  river  into  a res«T- 
voir,  whence  it  is  coiHlui't*Hl  in  pijM's  tltroiigh  the  dnits. 
The  exp«*iiseof  these,  which  weie  constructed  in  Ik‘1((, 
was  The  assi-ssinent  is  liinitetl  to  h |»i*r  cent,  on 

rental.  North  and  south  of  thi*  town  are  the  two  Large 

IMihiic  grcciii,  lallrd  the  North  Aiut  Smtii  Inches.  Tie- 
oriner.  which  Is  fl.inkid  on  the  W.  try  Athoie  t'rescem, 
has  the  race.cours4‘ ; the  l.vuer  is  surrounded  by  stat«  ly 
trees  oikI  elegant  villas. 

In  aildition  to  the  gas  and  waler-wnrk«,  the  public  (xtl- 
flees  are  the  cn.  buildings  ami  gaol,  «»f  (irecian  arcliit«  c- 
ture,  fronting  the  river,  rrivlid  in  IHI'I,  at  a cost  of 
32,0U0f.  ; (he  cliiirrh  of  St.  Joini,  a btilhliiig  of  ancient 
but  unascertained  d,«tc.  siirmomitetl  by  a pyramidal  S)>ire 
of  wood  cuv«‘rid  with  lemt,  iUid  divhbd  Into  three  platCk 
of  worship.  appro(>rl.-iCed  to  three  distinct  (»arishes;  St. 
Paul's  Church,  built  in  iMi?  at  an  cx|icuh*  of  7,I4M</. ; liir 
Academy,  also  erecteil  In  IHI17,  at  a cost  of  6.1MHV. ; hnuitlr 
asylum:  the  theatre;  tuirracks;  Marshall  momiinriit 
(built  in  rommemor.vlion  of  a late  lortl  provost).  eonUiM- 
ing  the  public  library  and  the  miiss-utn  of  the  Pertli  Anti- 

?[UArian  Society,  anti  the  town  hall.  A little  way  S. 
rom  the  town,  an  extimsive  imiiiary  prison,  ca}Miblc 
of  accommodating  7.Ui<b  ca)>tives,  was  ronstruettd.  in 
MI2,  at  an  ex|H-nte  of  l.fo.lMiiV.  ; IhU  it  is  ntrw  (1H4I) 
alKiiit  bi-ing  convertetl  into  the  central  and  model  prison 
for  Scotland. 

The  town  has  4 pars  ; anti  3 giumd  lacra  cliiirrhca  (in 
one  of  which  the  service  is  performed  in  t;aeUc),con- 
noctid  with  tlie  eslalilishinciit,  have  recently  IwTn 
erected.  There  arc  no  fr-wer  tiuin  14  tlissentiiig  chat>cU  ; 
3 of  which  iM-lutig  to  the  IhiUed  SecessUm  ; 2 to  tlie  Oltl 
Light  Uurgiicrs ; 2 to  the  Relief  ; and  I rcs|>ectlvely  to 
the  lmle|ieiideiits,  II  qitlsls,  Gs-noral  llamisti.  Methodists. 
Glassites,  Eplscopaiians,  and  It.  Catholics. 

The  grammar. schiHit  of  IVrtli  w.-uat  .-m  early  pcriid 
the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland.  Iselng  attendtvl  by  pupils 
from  every  qiiarler  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  first  se- 
minary in  SrntUml  in  which  Hebrew  was  tanglit- 
(.W’t'rfc's  Lt/f  nf  km>r.  ii.  14 — Id.)  Its  eminence  may 
l»c  said  still  to  continue.  The  ai  aitcmy.  which  embrat'c-v 
the  roost  ample  course  of  Instruction,  scientific,  licerarv, 
and  commercial,  was  founded  in  17*10  : its  first  rector,  liV. 
Rolvert  Hamilton.  afl<‘rwards  of  Alwrdeen.  is  well  known 
by  his  able  work  on  “The  National  Debt."  These2s«*ml- 
luries  are  endowed  ; and  there  arc.  besides,  about  2*4 other 
sc  hools,  of  whk  h f>  are  i*nduwe<l  ; in  addition  to  which  a 
large  seminary  has  recently  Ivren  erected,  (tartly  by  public 
siil>scriptii>n,  ami  p.vrtly  by  a grant  fi-om  govcniinent.  for 
the  etliicalion  4tf  l(vi  |toor  children.  Perth  has  «i  pitbIL' 
Uhraries.  one  of  wIih'Ii  conUi'it  O.omt  voU.;  a literary  ami 
antiquarian  s>h  ii-lyr ; areatling-riHMu  ; nml  I wt-ekly  news 
it.4t>t‘rs.  Printing  ami  the  puhlithing  of  litcr.vry  work-* 
hare  l»een  r.arrlc«l  on  here  to  .\  gre.tter  extent  than  in  any 
town  of  a similar  sisr  in  Scotlaiul,  (icrliaps  in  the  rni{>ire. 
Among  other  imHlucIs  nf  the  Perth  press  rimy  la*  sytori- 
fii-il  the  A'wcyrl«ijr»ci/ni  Prrtkmsis,  and  Heron's  Untorf/  of 
Vrut/anrf.  ♦»  vols.  svo  ; this  branch  li.w  now,  huwe\«r. 
inati*Hailj  drcliucd. 
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Poor  1«wi  harr  been  Introdncrd  Into  the  tnwn.  the 
a««es>tnent  being  altout  2,9(WU.  a jrar,  In  adillllon  to  the 
church  collections,  which  arcragc*  alMMit  7t>tV.  TItr  num- 
ber of  |>a>ipers  ranges  betwcfti  and  8U0.  The  litcor- 
porateil  trades,  in  addition  to  this,  gire  .*in  annual  allow- 
aitce  of  3.270/.  to  their  poor  ineml>er«.  mhoae  number  is 
generally  about  200.  An  hosjilral  for  behoof  of  the  poor 
was  founded  by  James  VI.  This  inslUutioti  has  a nett 
ri'vciiue  of  M<7/  Hs.  fitf.,  clistrib'tttHl  ainuiig  f>t  |>aupers, 
who  are  out'P«‘niion«'rs,  the  budding  being  let.  There 
a'e  two  dis|>ensaries  and  an  Infirmary,  in  additiuo  to  the 
lunatic  .asylum  aborc  notlcesl. 

Perth  is  nut  eminent  for  tra<le  or  manufactures. 
About  fii'years  ago,  howerer.  it  had  an  exlenslre  trade 
in  gloves  ; Perth-ntade  gloves  having  a preferemre 
throughout  the  kimcdom.  loiUerly,  however.  Diimlee 
has  quite  supersedt'd  It  In  this  do|>artment.  In  csmse- 

auenreofthU.the  business  of  tanning,  which  principally 
eftenjed  on  the  gluve-trade,  has  tM*t‘ii  greatly  narrowed. 
Its  manufactures  consist  at  present  |iriucip.atiy  of  co- 
loured cottons,  es(»rcially  for  umbrellas.  \ great  quan- 
tity of  hamlkcrchUTs.  cliecked  and  slrijwd  ginghams.  Imi- 
tation India  shawls,  s«'arfs,  trimniings.  Ac.,  are  also 
woten.  The  aggregate  number  of  weavers  is  about  I.GUO, 
some  of  whom  are  cmployeit  by  Glasgow  and  Paislev 
houses.  A flax-spinning  mill  has  recently  been  erectea, 
which  employs  aiMutt  7b  hands.  A large  bloarh-field 
at  Tulloch.  a m.  W of  the  city,  employs  S.Vi  indl- 
vid'.niis.  There  are  in  the  town  several  disttllerii's, 
breweries,  and  corn  mills,  and  three  considerable  iron- 
fouiidcries.  The  saiinon-flsherics  on  the  Tay.  belonging 
to  the  parish.  bHitg  a rsmt  of  l,:i.'rti/.  per  annum,  of  w hich 
Hd  if.  goes  to  the  city.  The  quantity  of  salmon,  irKluding 
grilses.  ihipi>ed  fiom  Perth  for  lamdon,  amminta,  at  an 
average,  tu  about  4..VM)  boxes,  or  22.S  tons  n year. 

The  Tay  Is  navigable  to  Perth  for  vessels  of  consider, 
able  bunion;  but  the  navigation  U much  obstructed, 
and  a great  deal  Is  required  to  be  done  fur  the  im- 
provement of  the  navlg.-ulon.  In  IhU  view  an  act  was 
obtainrti  in  ix.'tt  for  dccftcnine  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  forming  a new  harlsotir  and  wet  dock.  nn<t  the  works 
are  Dow  proci'ediiig.  There  belong  to  the  port  ab«HJt 
lUO  vessels  uf  the  Aggregate  hiirden  of  attout  a.fssXons; 
and  about  NOO  coasting-vessels  annually  eutor  the  port. 
The  exports  consist  of  m.innfacturfd  guo'is,  corn,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantity  uf  potatoes  shtiqsrd  fur  the  I.om. 
don  market  Is  oucri  as  high  as  icMi.ODO  bolls:  ntrn  of  all 
kinds,  between  40.t*(i0  and  .Vl.tKtO  quarters.  The  town 
supports  2 n.vtire  Isanks  and  4 branch  Isankt ; it  has 
also  a savings-bank,  established  in  |f)|5  : 2 weekly 
markets  and  & annual  fairs,  dross  rustums  revenue, 
from  A July.  IMO,  to  A Jan..  1R4I.  I0.7r/Hf. 

Perth  is  very  ancient ; and  some  authorities  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Homans.  It  was  a b'>r.  at  least,  as  early  as 
I H)6.  Its  rhurrh  l*eing  ronsecrotid  to  John  the  H.iptist. 
It  was  lung  railed  St.  Juhiist'mn.  Prior  to  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  Perth  w as  the  capital  of  Scotland  : and  from 
its  central  situation  It  is.  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  It 
did  not  continue  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  kings 
were  crowned  at  Seone.  about  2 m.  N.  of  the  city,  and 
had  a residence  In  the  town.  The  " Pnrllamint  House 
of  Perth  remained  standing  till  IHlH,  when  it  mas 
pulled  down.  Scone  Palace,  long  a royal  residence,  has 
been  rebuilt  hr  Its  noble  owner,  Karl  M.insfirld,  and  Is 
now  a splendid*  nuHlcru  residence.  The  iaraoui  stone, 
tvTkonrai  the  pallo<lium  of  Scotland,  and  on  which  the 
Hcuttlsh  kings  were  crowmd,  was  transferred  from 
llunstaffyage.  In  the  0th  retitnry,  to  Scone,  whence  It 
was  removeii  by  Kdward  1.,  in  l2!Mi  to  Westminster 
Abbey  ; since  which  time  it  has  bt**>n  ettcinsrd  within 
the  frame-work  of  the  regal  chair  on  which  the  British 
sovereigns  have  been  crowncMl  since  Kdward  11.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  foyr  monasteries  In  Perth,  exclu- 
sive of  one  Id  Scone,  two  nunneries,  ami  eight  ciiapelt.  : 
But  the  violence  of  the  Prrst'yterlani  at  the  Hei'urma-  i 
tloD  may  be  said  not  to  hare  IHt  a relic  of  these  | 
buildiaga  James  I.  was  murdernl  In  the  Blarkfriart*  i 
Monastery  here  In  1 4:i7.  and  was  buried  In  the  Carthusian  i 
Monastery,  which  ho  h:ul  founded.  In  August,  ItitiO.  I 
Perth  was  the  scene  uf  that  most  mysterious  inci-  j 
dent  to  SeoCtish  history,  entitlvd  the  “ Hald  of  Ruth-  I 
Ten,"  or  the  Owrif  eontpirtuy.  Gowrie  Palace,  the  I 
residence  of  the  noiile  family  of  that  name,  was  pulled  ! 
dnwm  within  the  last  25  years,  and  Its  site  Is  now  occu-  I 
pled  by  the  county  builiTltigs.  Perth  Is  associated  with  | 
many  Important  events  in  history ; but  wr  limit  ourselves  ' 
to  mentioning  that,  in  lc>44.  it  was  taken  by  Montrose.  ' 
after  hls  victory  at  Tlppemiuir,  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
in  l&M  H capitulated  to  Cromwell ; and  was  oecu|ded 
by  the  insurgcnti  In  the  reiielUons  of  I71A  and  1745. 

Before  the  passing  of  Uie  Keform  Act.  Pertb  was 
united  with  four  otiver  bors.  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the 
H of  C. ; but  that  Act  conferred  on  It  the  Important 
privilege  of  returning  a represenutive  for  itself.  Re- 
g1  sieved  voters  In  IH40-I,  949.  Perth  is  an  opulent  bar.  ; 
^e  corporation  revenue  for  tfiSf-40  amoiiiittd  to  n,22tWL : 
number  of  councillors,  16. 
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Perth,  though  it  never  was  tlie  see  of  a bishop,  is 
eallrsl  a city  : and,  in  the  rvills  of  Ibe  Hctgtbh  pariia- 
ment,  it  heki  rank  next  to  Kdioburgh.  Its  chief  ma- 
gistrate has  the  title  uf  l.ord  Provost.  ( AVie  Stal, 
Account  o/ Hcolland,  S PcrlMtkirc,  i.  IfVi. ; JivuuJarp 
Reptrt,  ♦c.) 

The  situation  of  Perth  is  one  of  the  flpest  In  Scotland. 
C'l^vse  to  the  city,  on  the  K.,  is  tlie  hill  of  Kiimuul ; tho 
summit  ^ which,  of  e.asy  a<'cesi.  commands  one  of  tiio 
noblest  prospects  that  Is  anywhere  to  be  m«‘t  with. 
I'owards  the  S.  and  K.  Is  the  valley  of  the  Tav,  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  Karn  ; to  the  \v,  is  a 
finely  variegnled  country,  and  to  the  N.  the  prosrwvt 
is  bounded  by  the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians.  The 
ccHinlry  round  Perth  is  amongst  the  moat  lertilc  iu 
Scotland. 

PKHU.  a celebrated  country  of  S.  America,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  valuaide  possessions  of  the  Spani'ii 
crown.  It  then  incUid<d  the  modern  republic  uf  llolitia 
(S.or  Upper  Peru) ; but  at  present  the  tcnii  is  restricted 
to  the  republic  of  N.  or  Lower  Peru,  lying  chicfi)  bclwccu 
lal.  3“  and  21*^  S..  and  long.  ««  and  W.  ; having  N. 
the  f^oimubian  republic  of  Kcuadur.  K.  Kraxil.  S.K.  a<»l 
S.  Kulivia,  and  W.  the  Pactlic.  Lxtnme  length.  S.S  K. 
toN.N.W.  almut  l,•'•(K>tn.;  hreotUh  varying  from  40  to 
600  m.  Estimated  area  and  fAip.i  subdtvisiuus,  &c.,  as 
follow : — 
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Phyiicat  Urography,  Af-— The  country  is  avturaily  di- 
vided into  3 regions ; that  lietwcen  the  coA»t  and  the 
Andes  ; that  occupied  by  the  latter ; and  the  region  K.  of 
the  Andes,  forming  a |sart  of  the  basin  uf  tlie  Ainaxon. 
All  these  divisions  diiTer  widely  In  their  physii-al  elurnr- 
ter.  The  coast  region  from  Tumbex.  on  tfie  N.  fnmlier 
to  the  river  I.eche,  Is  tnustly  a desert ; and  wher«’ver.  in 
fart,  the  co.xst  region  Is  not  traversed  sCreants.  or  Is 
unsusceptible  of  irrigation.  It  consists  prfnripaliy  of  arid 
sandy  wastes,  and  Is  in  the  last  degree  b>irri-iv  Tlie 
Andes  an.i  their  rainlllcattons  have  been  roughly  (Htlmatcil 
to  cover,  in  Peru,  an  extent  of  2UU,U0f>  so  m.  They  cno. 
sist  here,  as  in  Bolivia,  of  two  main  cnalns,  or  ('onid- 
leras.  connected  In  varinitt  parts  by  cross  ranges,  aud  in- 
cliHUig  several  extensive  and  lofty  valleys.  Hoittul 
Cusco  Is  A vast  knot  of  mountains,  occupying  about  tlin*e 
tiiiu'v  tlie  extent  of  Switserland ; and  round  Pasco.  In 
lat.  13'^  S.,  Is  anr^her  knot  surrounding  the  plain  uf  Ibvm- 
bon,  13.500  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  which  are  the 
rich  silver  mines  of  C'erro  Pasco.  I'he  Peruvian  Anrlea 
arc  tV't  in  general  so  elevated  as  the  Uulivion  ; though 
many  of  their  pv'.oks  rise  far  above  the  limits  of  per)>etual 
snow.  The  loftiest  summits  are  towards  the  .S..  wlH-re 
the  Nevodu  do  ('luiquilMunl>a  (almui  lat.  HP)  reaches  to 
2l.f)(lUfl.  In  height;  and  several  other  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  Dctaguailent,  which  lielongs 
partly  to  Peru  (see  Bolivia,  L 4ul.)iuay  at  least  approach 
this  elevation. 

in  BoHvl.v  the  R.,  but  In  Peru  the  W.,  t'ordllScra  is  the 
highest.  At  the  mnimtaia-knol  of  Pasco,  the  .Andes  sepa- 
rate into  3 cidlnteral  chains,  which,  proceeding  N .,  n-p.!. 
rate  the  bavins  of  the  Maranon.  Huallaga,  and  Ucayate. 
The  last  range  nf  the  .Andes  to  the  K„  in  Peru,  extends 
between  the  Gth  and  15th  (>arallrls  of  lat..  at  a distance 
varying  Ndween  ‘i>4>  and  40o  in.  fmm  the  Pacific,  arxl 
se|i.irates  the  basin  of  the  Ucayale  from  thove  of  the 
vari,  Beni,  and  other  atfluenls  of  the  Amazon.  Probaldy 
no  part  of  this  range  rises  above  lO.dtWft.  hi  height.  (Ace 
Andos.  Vol.  I.) 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  dgantic  ridges  of  tba 
R.  and  W.  Cordillera,  called  the  .Sierra,  is  partly  orcupictl 
by  mountains  luid  naked  rocks.  partlTbrulile- lands  yield. 
Ing  short  fine  grass,  ami  extensive  hiiiy  tuulure-grouiKl, 
verv  like,  in  gem-rol  outline,  to  the  Highlands  of  .Scot- 
land, though  desUcute  of  heath,  and  partly  by  exlciisivo 
and  fertile  valleys,  that  oiicr  siipportv'd  a much  larg»-r 
amount  of  population.  The  third  rrgiim.  or  country  K of 
theCordtlb'r.vs,  is  very  little  known  : It  is  mostly  coverril 
by  all  but  interminable  forests  t and  a large  portion  oi  tt 
can  scarcelv  bo  said  to  belong  to  Peru,  since  only  a few  IL 
Caih.  missions  are  here  and  there  scatUTod  over  lu  aur- 
fare,  the  rest  of  tho  country  being  lu  the  exclusive  poa- 
session  of  the  native  Indians. 

Peru  gives  birth  to  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  The  Tuiiguragua,  generally  regarded  os  the  proper 
Bourtv  uf  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  and  Its  vast  ennfluenta 
the  Huallaga  and  Uravle  (the  latter  formed  bj-  tlie  ju’irtiou 
ofthe  Apurimacaud  l^ro\  have  their  sources  on  the  £1  stihv 
of  the  \V.  Cordillera,  bctweco  10|'^andl0°S.  laL;  aud  pur- 
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n>f.  though  with  mm;  windings,  n northerly  course  till 
they  leave  the  rviuntry.  'I'hrse  greet  river*  are  mostly 
narlgable  ; ami,  with  the  a>si«tanee  of  »ti‘Am-nav|gAtlnn, 
will  no  doubt,  at  some  future  period,  carry  the  riche*  of 
this  remote  region  acruas  the  continent  to  the  ports  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  great  lake  of  Titicaca  (a  hlcn  see)  is 
mostly  in  Peru : but,  excepting  it,  there  is  no  other 
large  lake:  there  are,  however,  some  smaller  lakes,  one 
of  which,  the  lake  of  Llaiirirocha.  to  the  JT.  of  the  Cerro 
do  Pasco,  gives  iiirth  to  the  Tungnragua.  (Geog.  Joum., 
v.  t1.  vill. ; potppig.  Rfite  m Peru,  <jre.,  ii.j  hteyen, 
Rfite  um  die  Erdc,  .Sr. . pauim. ) 

The  roast  is  throiiehout  rugged  and  lofty.  In  the  K. 
proTS,,  tome  miles  oi  a loose  sandy  desert  interrene  in  a 
few  places  between  the  high  land't  and  the  ocean  ; but 
in  gener^.  the  clilTs  approach  close  to  the  shore,  which 
has  not,  perhaps,  in  an  extent  of  l,6UU  m.  a dozen 
aecure  harbmirs.  The  best  are  those  of  Callao,  Payta, 
Sechura,  SaMtia,  Plsi'o.  Islay,  Iquiqua.  and  a few  others. 
Truxillo  and  LamlMU)Ci{ue  have  only  open  roadtlcads.  : 
The  water  being  almost  uniformly  devT*.  vessels  arc  I 
obliged  to  approach  within  | m.  of  the  shore,  before 
they  can  aiicnor  ; and  the  prodigious  swell  which  rolls 
in  unbroken  from  the  Pncitle  octasions  a heavy  amt 
dangervHJS  turf.  The  operation  of  laiKiing  it.  except  in 
• few  places,  at  once  difficult  and  hntardoiu ; It  is 
effected  by  mcaus  of  baUas,  or  platforms  raised  on  in- 
flated skins,  and  differing  in  shape  In  dllTereiit  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  baUa  ust^  by  Captain  Hall  off  Mollendn. 
was  **  made  of  2 entire  seal  skiiit  inflatevl,  placevi  fide  by 
aide,  and  connected  by  cross  piect's  of  wno<l.  and  strong 
lashings  of  thongs  ; over  all  a platform  of  cane  matt 
forms  a tort  of  deck,  about  4 ff.  in  width,  and  (1  or  8 R. 
In  length.  At  one  end.  the  person  who  manage*  the 
balsn  kneels  down,  and  by  meaiiB  of  a double-lit.ided 
paddle,  which  be  holds  by  tW  middle,  and  strikes  alter- 
nately on  each  side,  move*  it  swiftly  along  ; the  pas- 
sengers, nr  goods,  lieing  idared  on  Che  platlurm  bt'bind 
him.  All  the  go<Mlt  which  go  to  the  intetiur,  at  this 
part  of  the  coast,  are  l.niuled  in  this  manner.  The  great 
uars  of  silver,  and  the  Ijags  of  doiiars,  also,  whirii  are 
shipped  la  return  for  the  merchandise  Undrd  pass 
through  the  surf,  on  tlH>se  tender,  though  secure  cou- 
eeyances.*’  (HatCt  S.  Amerkn,  1.  'ittl  ) 

CUmaie.  — The  year  may  l>c  divided  Into  2 seasons  •, 
the  wet  and  the  dr>  . I'rom  June  to  October,  the  coast 
lands  In  all  the  S.  and  central  prors.  are  co>er<*d 
during  the  night  and  morning  with  a dense  fog,  the  only 
moisture  supplied  by  nature  to  this  part  of  tlie  country. 
These  fogs  oitnlnisn  as  we  nroctxMl  N.,  ami  in  the  Is'. 
proT.  of  liura,  which  is  ct‘iebrat«*il  for  it*  dry  atmo- 
sphere, rains  oeca«ionaily  occur  ; and  w hen  such  Is  the 
case,  the  armalet,  or  arid  sands,  are  siM-cibly  clothM 
with  the  most  exuberant  vegetation.  W bile,  however, 
the  dry  season  prevails  on  tiie  coast,  and  ei|>ecially 
from  Jan.  to  Marcn,  heavy  rains  fall  in  the  mountains, 
frequently  accom|»anled  with  thunder,  which  never  oc- 
cur# along  the  coast.  The  extensive  valleys  between  the 
t'nrdUIeros.such  as  thatof  Cuico.  iO,OiiUfl.  aliore  the  level 
of  the  sea.  enjoy  an  admirable  climate  ; and  tliough  be- 
tween the  'rroplcs  have,  in  consequence  of  their  eleva- 
tion, all  the  avtvantages  of  the  best  cUm.ntes  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  with  but  few  of  their  disadvantages.  Beyond 
this,  and  at  the  level  of  about  ft.,  cointnrnres  the 

limit  of  perpetual  snow.  F.vcn  In  the  coast  region  the 
temperature  is  not  so  higli  as  might  Im*  supposed  from 
the  latitude  ; cooling  S.  wind*  heing  uniformly  prevalrot. 
and  the  sea-breeze*  by  day  alternating  with  others  blow. 
Ing  from  the  land  at  night.  'I‘he  mean  temp,  of  the  year 
In  Lima  Is  about  7b^  Fahr.  AVheat,  and  otlier  Kurnpean 
eerulia.  though  but  little  cultivated,  succeed  admirably 
in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Sierra;  poUtocs  Ibrive 
best  at  an  elevation  of  from  ll.fMX)  to  Fv.tsio  feet.  The 
ctMintry  Is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious.  t'hoUcs.  bilious 
and  Inflammatory  diseases,  small-pox.  and  hydrophobia 
are  common  ; but  in  Lima,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
, country*.  Individuals  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  counlir, 
to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  earthquakes.  Shocks 
arc  felt  every  year ; and  they  oci'aslonally  become  so 
violent,  as  to  t>e  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  eon- 
sequences.  The  earthquake  which  occtirred  in  1746 
swallowed  op  the  entire  sea-port  town  of  fallao,  and 
destroye«t  the  greater  part  or  the  cily  nf  I.lma.  The 
years  1Ch7.  1k06,  and  |d:'8,  were,  aho,  distinguished  by 
the  occurrence  of  jcvere  and  mt«st  destructive  shocks. 

MineraU  and  mmes..— Peru,  like  Mexico,  b famous 
for  her  mineral  prmlucts  ; and  we  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  associate  her  name  with  the  almost  imlimited 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  But,  though  the  most 
ex.vgg<*ratrd  notions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Peruvian  mines  were  lung,  and.  f«rhaps.are  still  prevalent 
In  Kurope,  they  have,  no  dnutx.  furnished  vast  su{>plieB 
of  the  precious  mciAl*.  The  famous  mine  of  Polosi  In 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  was  discovered  by  accident  In 
|.M5:  K produciHl,  for  a lengthrnwl  series  of  years,  vast 
quantities  of  silver ; but  it  Is  now  cuinparattvely  neg- 


lected, and  Is  supposed  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  Tlie 
greater  number,  as  well  as  the  most  pnxluctire  of  the 
mities  that  are  at  present  wrought,  are  situated  in  the 
Cerro  di  Pasco,  In  the  dep.  of  ^nln.  They  were,  like 
Potosi,  accidentally  discovered  In  KiM). 

The  produce  of  the  Peruvian,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
mines,  has  materially  declined  since  the  commencement 
of  the  rcvolutioiwry  struggle.  Humboldt,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information,  etiimaird 
the  annual  value  of  the  raid  and  sliver  producrxl  in  Peru 
at  the  coinmoncement  of  the  present  century,  at  6,240, OHO 
dolls.  (l.'HH.OOQf.)  But  at  present  (IMI),  owing  to  the 
anarchy  and  Insecurity  that  has  urevailed,  their  value  Is 
probably  not  much  above  liaif  thts  amount.  The  silver 
smelted  In  Peru,  from  I S20  to  18.14,  Is  sahl  to  have  amount- 
ed to  3,296,573  mares,  worth  fi.004.l7M. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  quantities  of  silver 
reduced  to  bars  at  the  different  smelting-houses  of 
Peru  in  1834  (Board  qf  Trade  7aMc//<irl839:)  — 
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It  b estimated  that  over  and  a)>ove  the  quantities  girru 
above.  l-3d  p.irl  more  is  artually  ral»e<l  in  the  differ- 
ent de|iartmcnts.  except  In  Junin,  where  l-.^lh  jMirl  <»f 
excess  Is  produced,  and  smuggled  out  of  the  cunntrv  in 
the  state  of  p/o/a  ptiia,  or  native  sliver.  In  IKl8.'«M4t 
marcs  of  gold,  and  os  of  sliver  were  coined  m 

the  several  mints  of  Peru.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
allowing  for  imiigpilng.  Ac.,  the  total  pr«Hlui'e  of  tho 
gtHd  and  sliver  tnltic*  of  Peru,  birhidlng  Hollvin,  may 
now  ( IH41 ).  amount  to  from  7f*«‘,f>t  (V.  t*»  T.Vi.Cssif.  a year, 

Hiunravelica  has  one  of  the  richest  quirkulrer  mines 
In  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  (.St  Barl>«rn),  ftir- 
Dished  fi.tioo  quintals  a-year  nf  qiifiksllver,  for  2 cen- 
turies. It  Is  said  that  the  im-tal  might  Iw  procured  here 
at  an  expense  of  6^  dolls,  the  quintal;  though,  in  IKiy. 
S-t,  quicksilver  was  so  scarce  In  Pmi,  as  to  cost  from 
200  to  *-*20  doll*,  per  quintal.  These  mines  w«Tr  then, 
ofcmirse.  unwTought ; but  a private  company  has  since 
horn  formed  to  work  them,  which  li.xs  pn>cce-lrtl  to  a 
contidcrabic  extent  witl)  its  uneratiuus.  iSmUh't  Peru, 
h.  24. ) 

Exclusive  of  the  above  Pent  proiiijre#  Iron,  copper, 
tin.  crail,  saltpetre,  Ac.  The  latter,  indeed,  under  (h« 
n.unc  of  nitrate  of  soda  lias,  within  tho  last  few  years, 
become  an  iiui>ortant  article  of  export. 

TegrtaUr  'pruducli  are  numenms,  and  very  dtsvimilar. 
Sugar,  rice,  totiacco,  yams,  sweet  jHitatoes,  and  coct>a, 
are  raistxl  In  the  warmest  sllua'.ions;  the  vine,  wIu-hI, 
and  quiiioa  (cM4'nofodtutH  are  plaiifrHl  in  C4  |<|er 

place*,  and  potattu-s  «n»  the  highest  cuUlvalcd  ground*. 
The  grapes  arc  wcll-Jlavourcd,  but  the  wine  made  from 
them  U ntfenor.  Tim  sugar  cane  b mostly  the  rrcol?» 
sja'cies.  Three  sorts  of  tnaise  are  cultivatixl.  Mini  this 
grain,  which  forms  the  prlncl|-al  l.vrinaceouj  f<M>it  ufthn 
mcMlern  (nliabs  . api'4'ari  to  have  l>e<-ii  also  the  principal 
formerly  in  use  ainoiig  the  Indians,  large  qimnlitlrs 
having  l>een  discovere«l  iii  sulrtcrranean  granaries,  where 
it  had  nrobabiy  rcmaltifd  from  a perbal  prcrknisly  to  tin* 
Swinish  conquest.  C'oUuo  is  grown  in  almost  every  part 
oM'eru.and  the  PcrnvLan  ranks  imm<*diately  after  the 
Sea  Island  and  EgytHian  cotton  In  the  English  mark<*ts. 
Except  in  the  nrov*  Plura.  It  is  all  short  stapled.  The 
culture  Is  rapiuly  increasing,  and  it  may  now  be  consider, 
ed  one  of  tlie  sC'iple  products  of  the  country.  Lucerne 
Is  a good  deal  grow  u for  proTciidcr  : It  reaches  tlie  lu-lght 
of  three  fi'et,  and  is  cut  live  times  a year.  Culinary  ve- 
getablcf  atsoiiTul ; Itcans.  with  iKitatocs.  forming  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  uplands.  Olives  suc- 
cetxl  well  in  certain  di>trlcts.  and  oil  is  extensively  pro. 
dured,  but  It  is  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy.  Flan, 
tain,  bananas,  gturas.  and  other  tropical  fruiu.  with 
oranges,  lemons.  iHx’taiines,  plums,  ami  others  common  to 
Europe,  are  found  In  great  profusion.  Bark,  and  numerous 
medidnal  piants.with  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
other  valuable  llmlier  trees  sltouiM  in  the  forests.  The  va- 
liiable  and  well  known  drug  called  Peruvian  b.nrk  consists 
of  the  rind  of  the  cmcAima  tanetj-din,  obiimg{foiia,  eordi- 
fnUa,  Ac.,  and  Is.  consequently,  of  several  varieties.  The 
genus  cfticAontf  it  8up[>otcd  to  be  mnflneil  to  the  Andean 
ranges  between  lot.  1(1^  N.  and  22^  K.,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly  to  the  height  of  lo.lioo  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
provs.  of  tx)xa.  Ecuador,  and  Iluanuro,  are  those  in 
which  the  bark  i«  prlnci|<allr  obtained ; and  during  a 
lengthened  (icriod  ^er  it*  tirst  introduction  Into  Fii* 
rope  in  1610,  It  was  called  Loxa  bark,  from  the  former 
of  these  urovt.  It*  coliertioo  begins  In  May  and  con- 
tinue* till  November.  The  trees  are  rut  down  close 
to  the  root ; the  stems  ^re  then  divided  Into  pieces  of 
nnifnnn  length  : and  about  three  or  four  days  anerwarili 
the  bark  is  t^en  off  in  brood  stripe*.  The  prit'«  which 
K k Si 
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Iho  ATtielc  f<ntch<^  depend*  on  th<»  rapidity  vl«h  widch  it 
it  which  ic  by  eX|>0(»iui{  the  iuirk  with  Iho 

U'att  |>oull>Ic  d«-Uy  ton  hoi  tuti,  wliith  inakcn  the  pirect 
r>iU  tip  and  •oim-tmict  form  a toiid  47-iindrr.  without  any 
rarity  in  tlio  contre.  It  is  aflerwardt  ran'fiiUy  ikiuko«i  in 
tkalot  of  4 or  A arrr>ha*  oarh.  and  o»i>ortrd  in  chrtUrlofo- 
Ir  coveriHl  with  tklut.  (/'orypigt  Com.  to  Hot.  Miig-  i-  ‘Jli*) 
Cue*,  tho  dried  kai  of  the  tltyihroftfUm  cofa.  It  larpoly 
titl'd  by  the  I'oniviant  for  chewing,  itmrh  In  (hr  lainr 
way  at  ix'tol  in  the  Katt.  I’orppii;  tayt  that  indulgence  in 
It*  UMs  hringt  on  a eloomy  kind  of  mania  ; but  other  *u> 
thoritiei  deny  that  it  has  any  such  efl'i-ct. 

Agriculture^  which  was  nerer  in  a proipernus  (tatr, 
bat,  like  every  other  branch  of  ioduttry,  b«>eii  greatly 
neglected  since  Uie  rerolutlnn.  Dr.  Smith  gives  an  ac- 
ciMiut  of  the  agriculture  of  a district  Iw’tween  the  Cor- 
dilleral,  which  hr  layt  may  terse  for  that  of  the  Sierra 

frenrrally.  **  The  agriculture  of  lluanticn.  though  alliir* 
ng  to  the  eye  of  the  ordiuar)*  iraveUer,  who  only  glances 
at  Us  rich  and  waving  field*  of  maize,  inclosed  within 
tapia*  or  fences  of  mud.  and  hedge*  of  the  Indian  fig  and 
aloe  or  maguey  plants.  U in  every  way  defective.  The 
fields  owe  their  luaurlanre  to  nature  rather  than  man, 
except  in  the  •ingle  ailvantage  of  water,  which  he  often 
diret'ts  and  supphet  to  them.  Manure  It  a thing  never 
thought  of  ; and  the  lm|ilementt  of  huf(>andry  are  of  (he 
rudest  kind.  The  plough,  tllgbt  and  single  handes),  is 
constructed  merely  of  wood,  and  witliuut  a mould-board. 
The  ploiigltshare  is  a thick  iron  blade  (or,  where  iron  it 
not  at  hand,  a piece  of  liard  Iron-wood),  only  tied,  when 
reoutred  for  use,  by  a piece  of  thong,  or  fatso,  on  the 
point  of  the  plough,  which  divides  the  earth  very  tuper- 
(irially.  Harrows  tliey  have,  propt'rly  t|»eakiiig,  none ; 
iHJt  tumetimet  use,  instead,  Vvrge  cluinty  raket.  ur  a 
greet!  bough  dragged  over  the  town  ground,  with  a 
weight  u{HKi  it  to  make  It  scratch  the  toil,  lntte.-ul.of 
the  roller,  they  break  down  the  earth  Intended  for  cane* 
plantt.  after  it  hat  got  eight  or  ten  plotgt^dnK*  ai’d 
rroti-pluughingt.  with  the  h>‘H  of  a shurt-hamled  hoe. 
Fur  tmootiiing  down  the  clods  of  earth,  tome  Imllatia 
ute  a toft,  fl.vl,  round  ttnne.  alwmt  the  size  of  a tinall 
cheese,  which  hat  had  a hole  beaten  tlirmigli  its  mitre 
by  dint  of  blows  with  u h.irdcr  and  [K>int<Hl  tt<n>e.  To  the 
•lone  thus  pcrforateil  they  fix  a long  hantUe  ; aud  at  (hey 
•wing  it  about  they  do  great  execution  in  the  work  of 
cusio/indoor  field  tevi-lling.  lajcrrn.or(r{/o(fu.i<ruldown. 
ana  usshI  grmi,  cattle  anil  working  oxen  for  the  plough 
ami  f iigar-mUlt  lietng  f<*d  un  it ; yet  the  scytlu-  it  not  in  use 
among  the  gre.-U  plaiitert,  whufiuditDeceisarylokeeptwo 
or  three  individuals  ist  the  tickle  to  cut  down  foo«i  for 
herds,  which,  in  Uh*  day  time,  are  fed  on  li’rigatsxl  pas- 
tures. iMit  at  night  in  corrals  or  |>oiis.  'llie  Inliabt.  lae 
accustomed  to  brcitk  up  potaloc  grounds  on  the  face  of 
tterps  wttii  deep  narrow  spades  having  lung  hiuullet.  In 
thi-  tame  manner  the  Miil  ft  turne<l  up  l>y  tliuse  wlm  have 
neither  plmigh  nor  oxen,  but  who  yet  sow  niaite  on  the 
t<-inpcr.itc  fiats  on  Uie  hillsides.  IVople  thus  rircuin- 
tlancod  make  holes  in  the  ground  with  a sharp  [hjinted 
•tick,  where  they  bury  the  sshhI.  The  Indian  sows  the 
w iiite  grained  maiie  in  preference  to  the  yellow,  as  he 
considers  that  when  toasted  it  m.akes  the  U*»t  " caucha," 
or  substitute  fur  bread  ; and  (hut  when  boilixl  it  makes 
the  bi'kt  “ mote*'  or  simply  boile*1  maixe  : it  has  more- 
over the  credit  of  making  the  most  savoury  ckiea  or  lieor, 
which  they  hunie-brew  whenever  (hey  have  a tittle  sur- 

Rliis  gram.  They  aUo  make  a kind  of  Iwer  from  the 
■rmi-iitr«l  juke  of  the  maize  stalks  coii*pre<,»cd  iM-twoen 
small  ndlers  of  wcmkI  turned  by  the  hand.  Dry  maize 
leaves  and  stubtile  are  most  used  In  (he  fiHlderiiig  of 
cattle.  The  sugar  mllU  iu  the  valley  of  llmimico  arc 
Dumly  mode  of  wood,  and  wrought  by  oxeu.  On  the 
larger  estates  small  brass  roller*  arc  used  ; kit  water- 
power is  nut  thcHight  of,  the  proprietors  adhering  to  the 
old  practice  of  wurxing  w ith  oxen  day  and  night  through- 
out theye.'ir,  barring  arcldcnU,  and  tcasU,and  holiday*" 
{Peru  as  i/rt,li.40— 4)i.) 

Tkc  iTf/d  animais  iorliide  the  puma,  or  American  lion  ; 
the  uturuncu  {Jelis  <m$a.  I.  },  a kind  of  tiger  cat;  the 
ociimari  (urnu  Ametic.^  D.),  a block  bear  iidiabiting  the 
mountains;  the  amis,  or  skunk  ; great  numbers  of  urer, 
wild  boiirs,  nrmaiiillos.  Ac.,  which  are  obj«>ctB  of  the 
rh-ise  i ami  several  varieties  of  animals,  as  the  llama,  al 
pAca,  giumico,  and  vliuoa.  used,  especially  the  llama,  by 
the  native  IVruTlans,  previously  to  the  Spanish  invasion, 
as  beasts  uf  burden.  ( Oipiuus  descrlptiuns  of  these  ani- 
mals mar  be  found  in  StetvnsoM's  Trav.,  ti.  s>%..bZ.,  and 
SrntiM’s  Peru,  Ac.,  II.  Appendix.)  Four  varieties  of 
the  condor  ure  fnrhiiled  itmong  the  n.'Uive  birds.  Alli- 
gators are  met  with  in  the  rivers  ; but  neither  the  reptile 
rv>r  the  ius«rt  tribe*  ap{H'ar  to  Infest  I’eru  so  much  as  (ii* 
country  around  Guayafpiil  and  tome  otlier  regions  within 
the  tropics. 

Of  tbfi  /irc(gis  ifuaifrtrpcifs  acclimated  in  Peru,  sheep 
appe.ir  to  have  suCiiicdiHl  best.  They  have  imreaM-d  in 
an  nmazlng  degree  on  the  great  Coinmmis  or  pastures 
of  the  Annr«,  at  an  elevation  of  ri.0ix)  or  I4,UX)  (1. 
above  the  s«a.  Few  sheep  arc  bred  ou  the  coast ; but 
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during  certain  months,  large  fli*rks  are  driven  from  fbe 
interior,  ami  fatteue«i  for  tiie  Lima  market.  Many  of 
the  ewes  are  in  Iamb,  aial  tlie  rormmm  tiargain  l>rtw(‘eii 
the  drover  .-uid  tlie  farmer  is  to  give  the  Unibi  for  tin* 

nsturoge.  tin*  (armi-r  calcnlating  m»  receiving  I.Ki  lainiM 
revery  lODewes.  IksUles  this  increase,  vshich  isgreater 
than  in  Fngland.  tlieewrs  ticar  (wire  a year,  geitcrnlly 
in  June  and  Ik-c.  (Stepm*o».  li.  3.)  Little  attention  has 
t>een  hitherto  {^hl  to  brexxiing  sheep,  so  as  to  improve 
the  wool ; hut  os  the  latter  U m>w  becoming  an  in- 
creasing  article  of  exiKirt,  more  care  will  dnubtU-ss  Iw 
bi'stowed  on  this  object.  The  largest  quantities  of  w«Hd 
exiHtrteti  are  fnun  Islay,  and  are  chiefly  produced  in  the 
nrighlK>urho«al  of  I*atn|4,  runo.  ami  Cuzco.  It  I*  soft 
nmi  similar  in  apiwarance  tn  Knglish  wool ; but,  bsdng 
biully  cteanesl,  it  di»o*  not  fi*tch  more  than  or  lurf. 
per  lb.  ; that  from  the  mountains  between  Lima  mid 
rasco,  being  ln-tter  t leane*!,  usually  bring*  Id.  |w*r  lls. 
ndililional.  The  wool  pnoluced  on  tlie  coast  it  of  vety 
inferior  quality.  Vicuna  wosd  is  exjmrted.  but  only  in 
•nialt  quaniitie*.  In  the  high  region,  cattle,  horses, 
asses,  fte..  are  of  a stunti'd  size  ; bill  in  the  vaU(*ys  and 
uii  the  roast  they  are  large,  spirltetl.  and  showy. 

**  *riie  rattle  of  I’rru  are  not  so  Urge  as  those  of  I.in- 
mlnshlrc;  but  at  an  average,  they  are  as  Urgv*  as  the 
Fnglish,  French,  and  Spanish  cattle:  when  fed  (US 
Inrrrn,  the  m«*.nt  is  w ell  fiavourci).  lat,  and  juiry,  ami  dm 
laines  very  small.’*  (/Aid.  i.)  '1‘he  bUrk  cattle  of  the 
Sierra  do  not  agree  with  tlie  climate  *»f  the  coast,  ami 
when  brought  there  siaH-dily  die.  Ordinary  hon>es  aiul 
mutes  fetch  kom  4.A  to  6(1  dolls,  each.  Fiura  is  rwHcsl  fl>r 
its  excellimt  breetl  of  (he  Utter,  ami  many  mules  ar«* 
taken  tlH'nrc  to  rnixillo,  Lima.  Ac.,  where  they  wicne- 
tlrni**  fell  h ‘J.'iO  diills.  each.  The  tame  prov.  is  alssi 
famous  for  Us  goats.  .A  good  many  pig*  are  rearetl 
in  I'eru;  they  are  considered  fit  fur  market  at  fnwn  lO 
to  |t>  months  old,  when  they  tell  at  from  6 lo9 dolls. each, 
if  of  a g>M>d  breed. 

7'Ac  consists  prinrl(iaMy  of  native  Indians, 

.SfMvniards,  m'grocs,  and  the  races  of  mixed  origlu  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing  ; but  of  the  imniU-r  of  each  we 
have  no  anlhentic  estimate.  The  accounts  of  the  Indians 
given  by  recent  traveller*  arc  In  many  respects  conflicting 
and  varions  ; we  ladlevr,  however,  that  the  siAlcments 
of  L'll'ia  may. on  the  whole,  be  safely  di-|>ended  on.  lliot 
exerlleiit  observer  reproentt  them  as  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  eiviUzKtion,  without  a:  y desire  fur  (he  cmnfiul*  anil 
conveniences  of  civilia(*d  life,  innnerstxi  hi  slolii  ami 
Bpatliy,  fr«)in  which  they  can  rarely  l>e  roused,  except 
w hen  they  have  an  opportunity  itf  indulging  to  exerts  In 
ardent  spirits,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond.  ( I’oy- 
age  I!.,  llv.  vi.  rap.  (J.)  \t'ilh  the  exception  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson. most  recent  trarellers  say  tliat  they  are  dirty  in 
the  extreme,  seldom  Uking  olT then  clothes  even  to  sleep, 
and  still  lii  >ro  rarely  using  ttaler.  ( .'Lirfcr*  Traurllrr, 
Peru,  p.  •/**(>. ) Their  hahllatiuns  are  initeralde  twvcL. 
ilestttute  of  every  convenience  or  otTommodalion,  ami 
disgustingly  filthy.  Their  dress  it  iKKir  and  mean,  and 
their  food  coarse  and  scanty.  I'neir  rrligion  is  still 
tainted  Wfith  the  superstition  of  (heir  furrhithers ; but 
they  arc  great  observers  of  the  external  rites  and  cere- 
ninnies  of  the  churdi.  and  S(<eml  large  sums  of  money  In 
masses  ami  processions ; a st'cch's  of  profusion  to  which 
they  are  excited  and  encouraged  liy  their  priests,  who 
pruiU  hy  It.  We  have  previously  made  some  state- 
ments ilhistrativeof  their  kltainmentt  In  the  arts  al  the 
eiMK-h  of  the  Spaiibh  iiivastou  (AVc  Vol.  I.  kl.)  The 
oppressions  to  which  they  iutve  since  been  sui^ect  have 
|•rolxlbly  Slink  tliem  (u  a lower  |K>int  in  the  scale  of  civ  il- 
Izatlon  than  tiiey  then  occupieil , and.  no  douU.  it  would 
be  jKtstilile,  were  proper  care  taken,  materially  to  Ini- 
prove  (heir  habits  and  condition.  A g<e>d  deal,  ton,  of 
their  a|uUhy  and  little  progress  in  arts  ami  Industry, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  cimimstaiices  under 
which  they  have  l>een  placed  — the  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate .-uid  the  fertility  of  tiie  toll,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  diminishing  their  wants,  and,  on  the  other,  by  en- 
abling them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  feel  with  com- 
paratively little  excrUnn,  take  away  and  greatly  weaken 
some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  that  prompt  toUbonr 
and  invention.  Still,  however,  we  arc  well  convinced, 
notwithstanding  the  staiemeiiu  and  renxonings  to  the 
contrary  of  M.  d’dri’igny  • and  others,  that  the  Imlianx 
are  naturally  an  Infcnor  r.tce,  and.  indccxl,  wholly  Inca- 
pable of  any  d<-gree  of  dvilizutlofi. 

The  principal  burden  U>  which  the  Indians  were  subject, 
und'-r  (lie  Sitaiiuh  government,  was  tlvat  of  the  mi/o,  or 
nmipuluiry  labour  tn  the  mines.  All  nuxlo  Indians  from 
IK  to  50  years  of  age  were  coni|>eno»l,  during  a certain 
sptviliM  |>eriud.  to  undergo  this  servitinio.  lls  seventy 
had.  however,  bi-en  materially  abated  prrvinntly  to  the 
revolution,  and  it  was  then  entirely  -tippresst'd. 

MausUactures  are  in  u very  bo*-kward  state,  though 
many  01  the  natives  evince  ixmsldcrable  Ingenuity.  In 
Tanna  they  make  ponchos,  or  Inoae  cloaks,  of  gruat 
beauty  and  fineness,  and  on  thecolder  table  lauds  warmer 
* »*•  the  Warned  ««rk  vctUiWU  L'Jtomtm  Amsthsirn,  pssstm. 
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mid  coarser  l>Hnkot«.  potirho*.  Ac.  In  the  Tallpyi, 
kkiiM  are  maiU*  Into  ronlorant.  row  hUlet  into  taddlc* 
a»d  Irarrliinir  rjucc  lur  bed  aiui  lioddinK.  aii«l  mat* 
fur  (-ar|M*titig  from  rmhei.  < ‘oriLifp.-  lor  iMCkinR  it  manu  • 
fartured  from  the  inu({uey  In  Piiint ; and  at  Uiumantpi  la 


tnwir  tho  fill*  filifrrf'c  tilver  «'ork,  for  which  Inland  Pmi  it 
celtdiralod.  Itut  in  genera),  the  inanufartiiret  of  Kuropr* 
have,  ill  the  larger  to«iit,  tuprrtedcd  tiiute  of  the  na. 
Uvet.  Olid  arc  >up|)lied  to  Peru  in  exebango  for  raw 
produce. 


Ari'RoxiMATS  Hktl'rn  of  Ibo  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  dlfTermt  Artirlet  of  Poruriao  and  Bolivian  Produce 
exported,  in  1H3?,  to  Europe  and  the  United  Statist. 
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In  oddiilon  In  the  above  articles  of  produce  there  were 
also  expurted  on  Britisli  account  at  rrtumt  for  gntxls 
sold  in  iVru,  the  produce  of  Equotur,  Srw  Granada,  and 
central  America,  to  tlie  amount  of  Al.iiGli.  The  ex|iortf 
of  bark,  copper  ore  from  ilolivU,  Chinchilla  skins,  sail* 
petrr.  Ac.,  manifested  a coutidcrablc  increaae  in  the 
above  over  the  previous  year:  the  export  of  seal  skins 
had  diminithrd.  owing  to  the  previous  great  and  indls* 
criiiiinate  tlaughter  uf  the  seals.  Hides  calinui  become 
an  article  of  very  considerable  export,  for  though  the 
greater  mrt  of  the  taiiued  leather  lor  shoes.  Ac.,  Is  tm. 
{Kirted  from  Equ.*vtor.  yet  from  the  want  of  building 
timber  on  the  coast  and  table  Umds,  hides  arc  necessarily 
used  as  a substitute  for  wo«m1.  I'he  export  of  all  articles 
of  native  produce,  except  the  precious  metals,  is  free  of 
du^. 

Though  Peruvian  lie  not  distinguished  from  Ihdivian 

f rod  lice  in  the  aiiovc  table,  the  exports  are  almost  wholly 
rimt  Peru,  the  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  lieing  very  In. 
significant,  owing  chiefly  to  her  great  dcficlfn«7  of  coast 
and  sea  ports,  llie  im|>orts  into  Peru  and  Bolivia  are 
sopi-oiMHl  to  average  about  i,.Vl).OOt^.  a year,  those  from 
e.reat  Britain,  making  about  l-^i  part  oi  the  whole.  Of 
the  tola)  Imports,  mure  than  In  value  go  to  Peru, 

and  the  rest  to  Bolivia.  They  consist  principal}'  of  plain 
and  ctiloiircd  cottons  and  woollen  goiKls  from  England 
nndthe  U,  States  ; linens  from  Germany,  Kranci?,  Ireiaml, 
Ac.;  French  and  Oiioa  silks,  hats,  glass,  eiirlhenware, 
bariiwares,  Ac-,  cliiefly  ffom  European  countries. 

The  rem.iins  of  thc'incas*  road,  extcinllng  through  the 
centre  of  Peru  from  Quito  to  Tutco.  a distance  of  I.ISOO 
m..  may.  according  to  Humboldt,  be  compared  with  the 
flnest  tinman  roads : thmigh,  when  it  is  recoilectcd  that 
the  Peruvians  were  ignorant  «>f  the  an-h.  and  that  their 
hridges  were  made  of  osier  ropes,  this  rta'emeiit  will 
proUibly  appear  not  a little  extravagant  VarhHis 

f>tuses  were  also  cut  In  tho  steex*  aedivitios  of  tho  Aod<>s 
ty  the  Penivians  before  Uio  S}Ouiish  cun(|iiest.  The 
ro.-uls  laid  down  l>y  the  European  masters  nf  the  country 
licar  no  comparisun  with  the  faregoing.  They  consist, 
indesnl,  with  a few  exceptions  in  the  vicinity  of  Uie  large 
cities,  only  of  fiKit  tracks  for  horses  or  mules;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  goods  are  exclusively  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  Uie  latter.  In  the  dim.  Junin,  however.  Dr.  Smith 
says  that  laudable  rlTom  nave  been  lately  made  fur  im> 
proving  the  mails ; but  no  regular  {Mist.liouMv  are  yet 
any  where  estaldUhetl.  ami  at  this  momnit  the  wont  of 
ro^  and  of  improved  means  of  cutniuuuicoUoii,  U the 


I greatest  olwtaele  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  So 
I tnucli  is  this  the  rase,  that  Lima  and  some  other  towns 
I along  the  coast  find  It  more  convenient  to  rt'celve  supplies 
! of  com  from  Chtli  by  sea  than  from  tlie  Interior  of  their 
own  country  I We  have  elsewhere  described  the  sort  of 
bridges  Id  use  in  the  Andes  (see  art.  Andks,  VoL  I.  113. 
IN). 

The  Gopfmmmi  is  popular  and  representative,  the 
sovereignty,  in  theory  at  least,  emanating  from  tho 
people.  I'em  has  a senate  or  chamber  of  deputies,  con- 
sisting  of  an  uncertain  number  of  members,  w bkh  dele  - 
gales  the  ex<>cutive  power  to  a president  and  the  other 
high  authuritii  B of  the  state.  The  chamber  of  deputies  con> 
iltiB  of  rcpreiM'ntativet  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
pruvs.  and  parishes.  The  parochial  eIi>ctoral  colleges 
consist  of  all  the  citixrns  resident  in  a par.,  for  every  thO) 
of  whom  an  eleetor  is  nominated;  and  in  every  village 
with  an  amount  nf  pop.  entitling  It  to  name  an  elector, 
a niuiiici|>al  body  is  established,  subject  to  the  approba* 
lion  of  the  deportmentai  Jmnitu.  The  electoral  colleges 
of  pruvs.  are  composed  of  |>arochiaI  electors  constitut*^ 
aceordliig  to  law.  who  elect  dept,  to  con^'ss  in  the  pro- 
(lortion  of  I for  every  20.00U  inbalis.  The  prov.,  huw> 
ever.  In  which  the  whole  pop.  does  not  come  up  to 
10,000,  may  nerertheless  send  a deputy.  The  Mvem- 
ment  of  evrrv  dop.  is  vested  in  a prefect,  that  of  a prnv. 
in  a sub>prefect,  th-at  of  a distri^  in  a governor,  and 
I that  of  every  town  or  Indian  village  in  an  afca/dc.  who  is 
I entrusted  witli  the  command  of  the  local  police.  'I'o  fill 
the  foregoing  appointments,  it  is  required  that  the  candi* 

' dale  should  be  an  active  and  approved  citisen  above  30 
years  of  age.  The  prefects  are  charged  with  the  eeouo* 

, mlcai  admlnUtration  of  ihelr  res|>ertive  deps.,  but  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  Interfering  with  the  course  of 
popular  elections,  or  the  functions  of  dcpaitmental 
juntos.  The  latter  are  bodies  sitting  in  tbe  cap.  of  each 
' dep.,  composed  of  2 mems.  from  each  prov.,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mems.  of  the  senate,  and  whose 
functions  include  tbe  assessing  of  taxes,  examining 
the  accounts,  and  determining  the  military  force,  of  the 

I 

Jtttiicf,  in  all  the  depi..  is  admlnlstorcd  in  tbe  name 
of  tho  republic;  and  in  every  town  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  whose  business  Is  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  b'ltniiMtlirin  without  a formal  law  suit,  few  suits 
tietng,  in  CrU'C.  ailmittnl  without  some  preitmlnary 
atten>|>(  at  SeUliHnent.  In  some  provs.  the  funrtioiis  of 
the  judge  arc  cxerciMd  by  the  tub-prefect.  Justice  is 
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noC  utd  to  be  poclllrcly  corrunt,  but,  the  Iaw  being  HI 
un^ntood  many  judicial  raacUonaries,  civil  suits 
eepeclallf  have  boon  frequently  decided  on  eiT<>ncous 
pni^piet.  Kow  of  the  municipalities  bare  revenues 
adixiuatc  to  the  maintenance  of  a sufficient  police;  the 
Utter  Is  said  to  be  better  in  Junlii  than  In  the  other  deps. 
The  proT.  prisons  are  bad  and  Insecure.  Slavery  Is 
oxtlnRuished,  eacefit  as  respects  those  who  were  slaves 
previously  to  the 'declaration  of  Peruvian  lndet>rndence 
ui  IHSO.  Except  those  individuals,  a traffic  in  whom  still 
goes  OQ  in  the  interior,  every  one  enjoys  the  right  of 
citiaeoship.  excepting  only  vagrants,  gamblers,  drunk- 
ards, and  those  who,  without  cause,  abandon  their  wives, 
or  are  divorced  on  account  of  misconduct. 

The  state  religion  is  the  K.  Catholic;  and.  Peru  hav- 
ing been  the  country  in  which  the  direct  influence  of 
Spain  was  perhaps  more  felt  than  In  any  other  of  her 
transatlantic  posseishmt.  a great  deal  of  Intolerance  was 
formerly  shown  toward  iiuliviJuals  of  adifTcrent  creed ; 
though  we  believe  a ronsiih-rable  portion  of  this  has  dis- 
appeared since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  l.ima 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbuhnn.  who  holds  the  chief  cede- 
siastical  authority.  The  Jecuits  in  the  I7th  century,  and 
aficrwards  the  Franciscan  monks,  established  various 
Indian  missions  in  the  R.  parts  of  the  country.  But 
these  have  almost  all  gone  to  decav ; Bn<i  the  former  mis- 
sionary rollrgc  of  (>eo|>a.  about  12  m.  S.K.  1'arma.  sup- 
prtHtied  at  the  revolution,  but  afterwards  restored,  is  by 
no  means  flourishing,  and  Dtnnv  liuluns  of  tiie  interior 
are  relapsing  into  paganism.  Ttu*  cU  rgy  are  said  to  be 
careless  of  their  duties,  and  Ux  in  their  murals.  " The 
Indians  and  curates  arc  often  seen  chattering  and  driving 
hard  bargains  in  relatioo  to  first  fruits  (for  tithes  are 
collected  by  the  state),  marriages,  burials,  an<l  religious 
feslivnli.  which  latter  are  closely  Interwoven  with  the 
entire  social  system  of  the  country.  The  Sierra  curates  arc 
men  commonly  much  worn  out  In  constitution  at  the 
ageof4n.  These  gentlemen,  when  their  home  becomes 
irksome,  start  off,  swayed  bv  some  sudden  impulic,  to 
the  nearest  town  of  white  Inhabs.,  where  tlieycnjoya 
finer  climate  and  more  gratify  ing  ct>mpany.  The  cur^c 
not  unfrequentir  resorts  to  ,x  mining  village,  under  pre- 
text, perhaps,  of  idling  his  * primici.1,' or  first  fruits,  in 
grain,  gambling  with  the  miners  d.ir  and  night,  till  the 
premlcia  be  all  sw.dlowed  up  ; and  tfic  ix>or  residentiary 
returns  home  involved  In  a debt  which  he  cannot  |iriy  for 
the  next  six  mntuhs,  even  should  his  curacy  bt>  worth 
4,000  or  A.UOO  dollars  a year,  Ihougii  it  bo  oftl'uer  inudi 
less.'*  (PerMasiUt,  1.311,212.) 

Schools  for  reading,  on  the  l^vncastrian  plan,  arc  com> 
mon  in  the  capital,  and  exist  in  the  larger  prnvincUl 
towns  } and  all  the  white  chihlren  are  tauglit  the  elements 
of  instruction.  Lima  has  a university  atid  several  other 
colleges ; but  the  former  h.is  seldom  more  than  .SO 
students,  and  the  latter  esiaMuhmcnts  have  mostly 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  Superior  cdnratltm  is  con- 
fined to  a very  few  among  tiie  whites,  and  omanirmal 
fUmoit  universally  takes  precedence  of  useful  hutnic- 
tion:  the  negroes  and  Indl.aui  have  rarely  any  education 
except  what  it  necesiaiily  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
iDlercourse  between  man  and  man.  There  are  some 
good  libraries  in  the  cap.,  and  a medical  college;  but 
medical  science  generoJly  i>  .H  a very  low  ebb,  In  the 
rural  districts  espedallr,  what  is  called  roevlirine  is  the 
grossest  qiusckery  ; ann  other  branches  of  general  sci- 
ence are  not  in  a much  (tetter  ctnidition.  There  are 
few  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions,  such  foun- 
dations navlng  been  mostly  suflere«i  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  constitution  provides  that  a national  militia  shall 
be  raised  throughout  the  country ; but  in  most  of  the 
provs.  it  can  hardly  be  s.iid  to  exist,  except  in  name. 
The  standing  army  is  estimatcxl  at  3,(Xg)  men.  atid  the 
naval  force  Is  q^uite  Insignificant.  (Smiik.  Peru  nj  it  u. 
U.  6&— 142.)  \Ve  cannot  form  any  clear  estimate  of 
the  public  revenue  and  debt  of  this  state:  the  H'rimnr 
Ainutnack  roughly  states  the  probable  amount  of  the 
Utter  at  30.0b0.000  piastres. 

Uittory. — When  the  Spaniards  under  PIsarro  and 
Ahnagrn  arrived  in  Peru,  in  l.Vt3,  tliey  found  that 
country  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  who,  accord. 
Ing  to  the  traditions  of  (he  Indians,  had  held  the  So- 
vereignty about  four  centuries.  The  first  Inca.  Manco 
Capac.  hod  either  traniigraied  from  some  dtst.-int  country 
or  been  a |»erson  of  very  superior  acquiirments.  He 
reterwled  that  hit  sister.  Ucollo,  whom  he  married,  and 
imself  were  children  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  instruct  the  rude  and  barbarnnt  native*  in  tlie  duties 
of  religion,  and  in  arts  and  civilisation.  He  mode  Ciizm 
the  cap.  ufhis  dominions;  and,  having  erected  a temple 
to  the  Sun  in  that  city,  appointed  13  virgins  of  the  blond 
royal  to  art  at  tirlett(*sscs  to  the  divinity,  and  became 
both  tbe  high-priest  and  law-giver  bf  his  people.  The 
government  and  manners  of  the  I’eruvlani  were,  as  com- 
pired  with  those  of  the  Mexicans,  mild  in  the  extreme, 
still,  however,  a considerable  number  of  the  attendants 
of  tiie  Incas  were  sacrificed  on  their  death,  and  interred 
with  them,  tliat  Uioy  might  appear  In  the  next  world 
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with  their  fbnher  dimity,  and  be  served  with  tbe  tame 
respect.  Tbe  renuuns  of  the  roads,  aqueducts,  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  structures,  scattered  over  the  country, 
attest  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  at  which  the 
Penivlans.  as  compared  with  most  other  Americans,  had 
arrived.  The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  conquest 
to  I'isarro  and  his  (iloodthirsty  comrades.  It  contiim«-d 
in  poss«^ssion  of  the  .Spaniards  till  leil,  when  Lima, 
having  snbmitted  toat'hiiian  army  under  San  Martin, 
its  tiidependenco  was  declaretl  on  the  2>ith  of  July. 
Since  tliat  time  Peru  has  been,  like  the  other  ci-dcroNf 
Spanish  colonies,  involved  in  all  but  p«*T(>etuaiiy  oc- 
curring vicissitudes.  {I'Uoa;  Ammca  ( 

Stevciuim't  Haidfncf  in  Ptru ; Smith,  Peru  at  tt  u i 
Humboldt  f Halt;  MiUrr  i Ci<‘i‘g.  Jottrtiai,  be.) 

PERUGIA  tan.  Perutta),  a town  of  the  Papal  States, 
cap.  deleg.  of  the  «amr  name,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Ituian  peninsula,  and  <m  the  main  route  between  Rome 
and  1-loreticp,  aixiut  equidistant  from  the  M«*dilerrarte«Ji 
and  Adriatic,  wvl8.%m.  N.  Heine:  lat.  43  - rf  40"  N..  l-mg. 
l'J®23'  13"  F.-  Pop.  3h.b00.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
and  declivity  of  a hill,  7iXl  or  KUO  ft.  in  height.  It  is  fivr- 
tifled.  though  not  strongly  : iM*ing  drfendtd,  exclusive  of 
Us  walls,  by  a cosllv.  erect^  by  rope  Paul  III.,  in  l.'VtS. 
It  is  irregularly  lahl  out,  but  well-built,  and  has  several 
public  buildings  ami  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  worth 
notice.  The  c.ttheviral  Is  a Urge  Gothic  etiifice.  which 
would  be  haiiiisnme.  were  it  not  so  party-coloured.  iJke 
many  of  the  other  rhurrhe*.  it  is  rich  in  works  of  art, 
having  paintings  by  Barr'X'ci,  <»uido,  and  I’criigino.  ex- 
cluvlvo  of  four  famous  pfctiiri'S  by  Raph.'iel  — the  Annun- 
riatiuu.  Circumcision,  Assumption,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  The  churches  of  St.  Donduii'o  and  St.  1 rancism 
are  interesting  ; tltc  List  Iteing  a very  h.mdsimie  s{>**ciinen 
of  early  ItalUn  architecture.  The  t>uiavu>  pubbtico  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Italian  Gutnir.  Among  the  anti- 
quities are  aii  arch,  reported  to  have  U-en  built  bv  Augus- 
tus. though,  according  to  Mr.  Wood  {I^Urrt  q}  am  Ar^ 
chttret.  ii.  U>4.),  it  Is  probably  later.  A circular  building, 
still  tolerably  perfect,  w hirh  is  ev  idently  of  Homan  origin. 
There  arc  mimerutu  public  fountains  ; one  of  w hich,  to 
the  principal  sqiure,  hna  tK-**n  ornameub'd  with  bas 
rcUets  and  st.vtuci  by  Arnolfo  <ia  I.a|>u.  Perugia  has  a 
university,  witii  alniut  ‘JOO  students,  several  academies, 
numerous  ctinvents,  two  theatres,  a bull. ring,  and  an 
admirable  ground  f«>r  ]•l.tylng  palhne.  This  city  is  the 
residence  of  a Pap.it  iIHrg.ite,  a bishop's  sec.  the  seat  of 
a trilmnal  ofnriiiiary  juriviUclion,  and  a b'lardof  polire. 
and  the  resicieticc  of  the  diierting  engineer  of  bridges 
and  roads  fur  thedriegs.  of  IVriigi.t,  Spoltio,  and  Hutil. 
It  has  manufactun'S  of  rar|>ets,  silk  gorwls,  preparetl 
skins,  hats,  crenm  of  tartar.  s<  .ap,  ami  wax  cnndlrs,  ami 
some  trade  in  wines,  oil,  mid  other  agrleuHumt  products. 

Perugia  is  scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  t'ortona,  ami 
was  its  equ.nl  in  rank  am«»ng  the  cities  of  htruria.  An- 
tony havlngshul  himMdf  lit*  in  the  city,  it  was  Uken,  after 
a stubborn  re*i«tanre,  (»y  Oriaviuv  <,‘a*sar,  w Im  dismissed 
Antony;  but  the  city  w.xs  hanlly  dealt  with.  more,  as 
Vellelu*  says,  tlirougn  the  irritalfoo  i»f  the  soldier*  than 
the  liiellnation  of  the  griienU.  (lib.  II.  cap  74.)  It  was 
annexeti  to  the  Papnl  dominion  t>y  Jtiliti*  It  , in  1318. 
The  famous  p.ilnter.  Vannecl,  tuniaincd  I'orugino.  wa* 
a native  of  lids  city.  ( W'uod't  LcUert  i>f  an  Arihitfct  ; 
5/rs''«rf,  Jl’C.) 

fan.  Pirnurti-t),  n coast  town  of  central 
Italy,  1'  jmI  Slates,  le.«.  ritHiin.  on  the  TogHs,  near  its 
month,  in  the  Adriaiu*.  2m  m.  N.  by  K t’rhino  ; lat.  43® 
hy  10"  N..  long.  13  34'  .'i"  I’.  Pop.  about  I3,«XW.  It  is 
surrounded  with  forlifleiitiutis.  and  is  well  built.  l‘lie 
streets  are  clean  and  air),  and  it  lnt»  in  general  a neater 
apiH-arance  than  most  li>«n«uf  Italv.  Us  market-place 
is  ornamc'nted  with  a fountain.  an<f  a marble  statue  r>f 
|H)|>e  Url*on  VIII.  Ib-liig  the  «<h.‘  of  a bishop,  it  ha*,  of 
course,  its  cathedral,  ami  the  u*u;il  complement  of 
churches  and  convent*.  It  li.i*  no  h.»rbour.  but  merely 
an  open  roadstead.  Some  of  ihe  rluirrhrs  are  remark- 
able for  their  raintinc*.  a*  are  several  of  tin-  hnu>e«  uf 
the  higher  ranks.  The  | abice  of  the  former  diiWt's  of 
Lrhlno  U now  orcupiivl  b\  ilic  |■■*p■^l  legate.  There  are 
many  handsome  private  revuleiu-e*.  2 hovpltals,  a found- 
ling asylum,  a good  thea're.  Ac.  The  aqueduct,  which 
eonveys  water  to  difTi-rcnt  |tart*  of  the  town,  is  siipp<vs«Hl 
to  be  a work  of  the  Homans  : and  tlicrc  are  the  remains 
of  ao  ancient  bridge  am!  ti;catre.  Silk  and  cotton  stufTk, 
glass  bottles,  cream  of  t.irfar.  Ac.,  are  nnwhieed  on  a 
small  scale;  but  the  bibab*.  a^e  piinci|mlly  employed  In 
the  trade  in  agrirultural  p -'dure.  the  surrounding 
country,  which  Is  rirh  and  :l  niltivated,  producing  the 
best  figs  in  Italy.  w!’h  wine,  olives,  sdk.  Ac.  There  are 
s*-’veral  handsome  villa*  hi  ihe  vicinity  ; one  of  which  was 
occupied,  in  lH|>t.|<).  by  guoim  CaroUrite  of  Rngiand. 
Pitnurum  was  a Homan  colony.  It  Is  noticed  by  Ca- 
tullus, 

mavtbwwda  sede  PtasaH.  Tartn.  St. 

But  the  defi*cti  In  its  climate,  which  made  it  be  so  cha- 
racterised, hare  been  to  a considerablc*extent  obviaiM 
by  the  drainage  of  some  adiaceot  niarihrs.  'I'he  Ca- 
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TTO’.M  muticnl  cnoipotrr,  Ro«ftinl.  a nAtivr  of.  and  re> 
tidi'iit  in  this  tuvu.  {KaMpuiUi,  Woods,  Starke,  4c., 

\ 

PKSHAWER  (Tlif  •*  Adtanred  Pr»st”)  a consider- 
al>l«  city  of  Afj^hanistaJi,  cap.  of  a prinriiuUity  of  the  ' 
S.1H1C  name*,  wiin:!!  for  time  Iwhjnjcro  to  Uunjoot  I 

Sin^h.  but  which  i*  now,  protiHhIy.  Includcil  in  the  ilom.  I 
«if  tiio  Cailbtil  *ov«>r*'i({n.  It  stands  in  a nearly  circular 

t)lain,  about  35  m.  in  tllamoter,  and  watered  by  many 
H.tnehi's  of  the  t’anbid  river,  140  m.  K.  liy  S.  (‘aiibul,  ! 
and  '£W»m.  N.W.  Lahore;  lat.  34®  6'  N.,  long.  71®  13' 
K.  I'on.,  formerly  e«(iinated  by  Mr.  Rlnhiiistone  at 
|i  o.'vn,  but  It  it  iKiW  rert.ihily  much  lets,  it  Is  built  on 
imeieu  Kf'UOd.  and  is  upward*  of  5 m.  in  clrr.  Tin* 
lumnet  are  mutUy  built  uf  unhumt  brick,  inclosed  In 
w<MHlen  fraraet.  and  are  nmiiuonly  3 stories  high;  the 
lower  story  heliiK  usually  occupied  by  »lit>ps.  The 
sln-cts,  though  narrow,  are  pari^ti.  and  have  a kcnm-l 
in  the  middle.  Two  or  throe  brooks  nm  thrimgh  the 
town,  skirteil  with  willows  and  muib«>rry.treea,  and 
t•^o'^ed  by  bridge*.  There  are  many  motijue*.  but  m> 
public  building  U said  to  deserve  public  notice.  e&> 
rc|>t  the  HtUa  Hitsar,  or  citadel,  and  a tine  raravmiieral. 
Tne  fumicr,  acastle  of  no  strength,  on  n hiil  N.  uf  the 
town,  commatKls  an  extensive  and  lieantiful  view,  and 
when  vUUtHi  by  Mr.  KIpliinstune  in  HAi.  had  some  Rne 
halls,  and  was  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens.  Ix'ing 
the  orcatiuiMl  residence  of  the  king  of  t'aubul ; but 
when  Monrrrnft  saw  It  about  a doien  years  allerw.artls, 
it  was  a heap  of  rubbish,  and  the  only  use  niaJu  uf  it  by 
lt<  .'^eikh  ruler*  was  as  a <iu.arry  whence  to  procure  ma- 
terials for  dwelling*  of  thi  V own  orectiun.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  were  alio,  at  the  latter  t>eriod,  un- 
ten.inted  and  in  ruins;  in  the  plain  numerous  rillnges 
were  deserttNl ; ami  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  the  Seiks  liad  indirtcHt  more  mischief  than  many 
ye.irs'  labour  could  remedy,  byde*Cru]  lng  gardens  and 
nrehards,  and  demolishing  tire  woMs,  and  channels  of  lr> 
rigaiion.  i .Uihtrcrqft's  Trap.,  H.  337.) 

It  I*  probable,  however,  that  l*e*!iawor  ha*  since  re- 
coverwl  a portion  of  its  prerlous  prosjkerity.  It  is  well 
sttiuted  for  tra«le ; and  Miuuid  we  lake  no**e*ilon  of  the 
Punjab,  or  the  ludn*  be  extensively  navlgalttl  by  British 
Tc**el«,  Pethawer  would  most  likely  becsime  a consider- 
able entrcf)^  for  the  traile  bclw«‘en  India,  and  Afghan- 
l«t.m,  Khor.ist.'tn.  ami  the  countries  N.  of  the  llmdiKi 
K'vovh.  The  inhabitant*  are  very  mixe<i,  l>ut  prinrn*ally 
of  Indivi  origin,  and  occupied  In  commerce.  The  shops 
are  well  suppliiNl  with  fruits  and  other  provisions,  *;id- 
l<>ry,  b<Kit«  and  shr>cs.  wwjlieui,  hardware,  books,  aud 
other  mnnnfacturtHl  gncNls. 

It  U saul  by  some  authorUiet  to  have  been  founded  by 
Arlwr  i Iml  the  district  uf  IVshawer  ls  meiitlonetl  In  the 
histories  of  the  lOth  century;  and  it  is  more  proluvble 
that  it  ihoulft  have  taken  it*  name  from  a city  already 
existing,  than  the  reverse.  I'cshawcr  was.  however, 
greatly  improved  and  eiilarKed  by  Acb*'r,  In  the  Ibth 
century.  (K'jihinstvne's  Caybul,  1.  72— ?*1  ; .Vwurcrc{|l’s 
Trurat,  II.  337,  33M  ; Burn.  t's  ^kkara.^c.'i 
PKSTH,  a city  of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
r).mnl)e.  Immediately  op|HJslte  to  Buda.  with  which  It 
I*  connected  by  a bridge  of  b>'ats,  being  the  scat  of  Uie 
chief  judicial  tribunal*  of  tiie  country,  a*  lluda  is  thn 
ri'videncc  of  the  viceroy  and  other  chief  state  authorities, 
|35m.  K.S.H.  Vienna.  Pop.  (excluding  garrison  and 
Hrangers),  altout  Cl.ffK).  principally  R.  Calhulics  ; or. 
together  with  Hilda  (which  se«i)  and  Its  suburbs,  prultably 
'IlU.bOO.  iFU'ijikau*.)  I'esth,  with  its  tuburbs.  occupies 
a vpare  aivoiit  ^4  ui.  in  rirc.  It  standi  on  level  ground  ; 
and  iK-Ing  almost  wholly  of  musU-rn  date,  is  much  more 
i',:ularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  than  Buda. 
Tiu'streets.  which  arc  mostly  wide  and  straight,  arc  paved, 
and  parltaily  furtilshcd  with  trotloir*.  s^iine  of  them  be- 
ing. In  the  ipIcTJ'lour  of  their  sho|i»  and  their  elaborately 
p imtexl  signs,  little  Inferior  to  those  of  Vinma.  *•  After  a 
I'n'ohion.  once  common  with  us,  ainl  of  which  one  or  two 
specimens  still  exist  In  London,  every  simp  has  a name 
and  sign  ; so  that  you  may  buy  your  ciga's  at  the  Poun^' 
Trntcc,  your  cravats  at  the  Three  (»rdccs.  and  bonlmni 
at  the  Kngiisk  J.ord{  and  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
do  not  read,  or  to  attrai't  the  attention  of  those  wlio  do, 
thekc  Nutijects  arc  all  illustraterl  by  large*  itainllng*.  in  a 
style  by  no  means  contemptible.'’  (/’ug.-t's  //wogurg,  1. 
213-1.)  The  stpiares  are  geiier.illy  very  w.  II  built ; but, 
from  the  want  of  some  object  in  the  centre,  they  IiK>k 
bare  and  de«ertcd  ; besides  aiToriiing  room  for  the  accu- 
nnitation  of  tho«e  heap*  of  sand  with  whleh  the  city  is 
infesteri,  but  vvhich  might  prol*ably  be  prevemerl  by 
pbinting  rmuid  the  outsklrla.  The  growth  of  Pevtn 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  most  rapid.  Along 
the  rivetside.  which,  a few  years  agu,  was  notliing  hut  a 
marsh,  is  now  a wide  quay,  partially  pavi>d  and  walled  In, 
and  lim'd  for  npwardi  of  I m.  by  a lucceisinn  of  hand- 
smne  tnitldings.  Sear  the  centre  of  these  are  the  new 
theatre,  and  HcdonU^S'ud.  nr  puhlic  hail-room  ; and  at 
one  etui.  ornAmemed  with  a (w^rticu  like  the  last  tiamed 
edifice,  U the  Natiuoal  Cwsmu.  an  iustituUou  similar  to 
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the  chibs  of  London,  recently  established  by  Count 
Sierhcmyl.  It  is  open  to  strangers,  who  may  uac  it 
during  their  sUy  in  Pcsth,  and  its  reading-room  is 
furnished  with  the  IcaiUng  newspapers  and  magaaines 
of  Europe.  A part  of  the  establishment  is  appro- 
priated as  a casino  for  tradesmen ; and  in  thn  centre 
of  the  building  is  a very  fine  ball-room.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  public  edifii'r*  is  the  SeUfte^tsde, 
In  the  suburb  of  laiipoUvlAlt.  begun  by  Joseph  II.  in 
ITHti;  a structure  of  Immenso  slae,  4 stories  in  height, 
ranged  round  4 spa<  hius  areas,  and  now  Hol'd  as  a bar- 
rack and  artillery  dc/fd/.  Pcsth  has  only  a small  numlier 
of  churches  in  prop<jrthHi  to  its  site  and  |mp.,  aud  none 
Is  particularly  dUtlnguished  for  architectural  iieauty. 
.Service  Is  performed  In  them  acii>rding  the  UnltM 
Ori-ek,  U.  Catholic,  Dissenting  (Iiwk,  Luchcran,  and 
Calviulstic  rituals;  and  in  the  German,  Huugaflan, 
Slavonic,  and  Greek  languages. 

There  are  also  several  synagogues.  Besldi**  the  large 
theatre  on  the  quay,  an  elrgaut  new  national  theatre, 
destined  solely  for  Hungarian  performances,  has  rn- 
I renlly  been  completed  by  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
Diet.  The  grenadiers’  barracks,  countr  hall,  Jesuit 
' college,  and  two  nr  three  of  the  hospitals,  are  vvorth 
' notice.  But.  in  respect  of  public  buiUllugs,  Pesth  must 
' yield  to  Buda  ; It  has.  however,  many  handsome  noble 
p.al.ices  and  other  private  resideuces,  and  excellent  hotels 
I and  roflee-houses. 

I This  city  Is  also  distinguished  by  it*  establishments 
' dcvcjtiM  to  ll»e  higher  liranrhe*  of  »cieutlfli'  Instruction. 

Its  university,  established  at  Tyrnau  in  lfi.33.  ar^  trans- 
I ferret!  thither  from  Buda.  by  Josriih  II.,  hi  I7M,  is  the 
I only  one  in  Hungary,  and  one  of  the  most  nrhiy  en- 
I dowed  In  Europe,  llu*  instruction  is  entirely  gr.ituit- 
I ou* ; and  it  has  about  50  nrofeiM>rs,  on  ohservatorv  on 
! the  Hlockvberg  In  Buda,  a mrge  botanic  gunlen.  a vVte- 
I rinary  hospital,  and  a library  of  r,0,OOOvoU.  In  iK34-35, 

I it  had  IGIO  students ; 72  in  (Uvluity.  I'll  In  l»w,  (0^5  in 
I meilirint' and  surgery,  and  40!l  In  philosophv.  Ac.  'I'lio 
I National  Mtueiini,  nmmlevi  In  li'Aj,  h.ts  a hno  library, 

I rich  In  Hung  irian  5!SS. ; a rompletccollrrlion  of  Hun- 
I garian  coins  from  the  l6th  century;  collections  of  mi- 
; nerals,  fossils,  antiquities  (principally  Roman,  and 
I others,  found  in  Htuigary  hiuI  Transylvania) ; historical 
I relics,  spvciinetis  of  nmnufacturr*.  Ac.  ’Phe  Hungarian 
academy  of  science*,  originally  foundi-d  for  the  cuhiva- 
tlon  of  the  5tag}ar  I.xnguage.  ha*  recetri'd  many  tniini- 
tirent  dou.ition*.  and  has  an  income  of  about  2.00U/.  a 
ye.xr.  it  publishes  tr;ui*actlons,  nod  gives  annual  prise* 
for  the  best  work*  in  Hungarian  PeUh  has,  also,  a gvm- 
noslum.  Rom.  Calli.  and  i.iith<*rnn  semhurie*.  an  Eng- 
lish conventual  school  bir  nntilo  ladies  ( A‘ng//M‘A  fVnl/- 
IfinstiJV),  a teachers' seminary,  m.mv  primary,  and  Greek, 
ITolestant.  and  Jewish  M'hiHd*.  A b^iiul  schcKil,  kc.  'I'iie 
chief  Judirial  IribunAl*  arc  the  (Vrra  Itrpia.  or  Ko)al 
Tabic,  and  the  Srptempiral  T(\lel,  so  irruuil  l>ec.‘vu''e  it 
originally  consi'tcu  of  7 mcmlH-rs,  hut  is  now  extendeil 
so  oj  to  include  the  lui.Ulue,  4 prelati's,  9 magnate*, 
and  7 other  notik's.  Tneu*  are  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Several  nrwsi-iip<-r*  ore  piiblithi'd  in  the  Hun- 
garian language:  the  principal  ofwhieh  h:v*  a clmtlathm 
of  alH>ut  Thfiigh  near  the  extreme  verge  of  Eu- 

ro|>ean  civilisation  loHards  the  K.,  Pesth  has  all  the 
appearanre  and  conveniences  of  a city  of  W.  Europe. 
It  it  well  furnjshcvi  with  provision*  of  even- kind,  un. I, 
in  some  res)M‘cU,  It*  intiaha.  are  l»eUer  nit  than  tho»e 
even  of  the  capital*  of  England  and  FraiM'e  1 **  Theyfe/crc 
is  none  of  the  heavy.  «ha«>by.  slow  crvaciies  frHiiid  <»n  the 
stand*  of  l^mdon  ; iMit  a very  clean, tnurt.  o|M'n  calwhe. 
with  two  high.brt-d  little  horse*,  wiiich  wldsk  along  at  .x 
faninu*  rote  ; and  a driver  as  far  superior  in  sliarpnr** 
and  wit  to  his  wo<aleii-shixl  confrere  of  Pari*,  a*  the 
I'qiilpoge  I*  to  that  of  laindon.  In  winter,  instead  of  the 
n^'ii  caleche.  a neat  clove  chariot  takes  U«  place ; for  he 
is  n very  poor  ^>cre,  in  Pcitli.  who  has  not  a winter  and 
a sunvmcr  carriagt'.”  {Faget.  I ) 

The  gn-otesi  variety  of  eostume  may  l>o  seen  In  Pe*lh, 
rspceiaUy  at  the  hair  great  anniutl  fair*,  which  arc 
.‘Rteiidrd  by  at  least  ‘JIMHX)  strangers,  many  <»f  them  from 
very  distant  p.irts.  The  Inislness  transacted  at  these 
fairs  Is  very  extensive.  {See  lirigkt't  TrarcU  in  I.utrer 
Uuttgnry,  pp.  217—223.) 

PestI)  nianufartures  silk  and  wooHcti  fabric*,  leather, 
straw  iiats,  oil.  tobacco,  &c. ; but  Its  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  rMcerscA^iwm  pt|>e4K>wlB.  These,  which 
consist  uf  the  species  of  earth  called  kpf~kit.  dug  in  the 
Cninea,  are  first  rudely  kuhioiied  in  Cunstaiitinnide, 
but  arc  finished  for  the  fierman  markets  In  Pesth.  Tncy 
are  thence  conveyevl  to  Vienna,  and  ultimately  to  the 
fairs  of  licipsic,  Frankfort,  Mannheim.  Ac. ; where  the 
be«l  letch  from  3/  to  .V.,  and  even  7/.  sterling.  A consider- 
able inlerroursc  is  kept  uu  between  Pestn  and  Buda ; 
and  though  a large  proportion  of  the  pop.  be  exemuted 
from  rayinent,  by  their  privilege  of  nubility  or  otner- 
wlsc.  the  tolls  on  the  brkige  of  IkuiIi  acn>ss  the  Danube 
art'  estimated  to  amount  to  Ifi.OOO  florins  a year.  But 
tbo  nubles  have  agreed  to  rvUnquuh  thlt  oIuimIvc  pri- 
K.  k 4 
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vll<>Rr  in  faroiir  of  thr  pTnixt  for  buUilin^  a fUSpcntioD 
brwiKt^  acruu  th«  rir«T.  Brri*.) 

The  amusrmvtit*  of  Ix^ti  cities  <lini*r  little  from  thuic 
of  the  tJerroan  capitals.  The  theatres,  coffre-hooses. 
aiMi  piihhr  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  fa> 
vniirlte  places  of  resort.  Imnvtliately  bt'yniui  the  bar- 
riers of  Vesth  is  the  UdMos  \tno,  a wide  plam  on  which 
the  dlrU  of  Huiurarr  were  held  for  marry  renturles  ; and 
on  a part  of  wliien  horse-races,  somewhat  after  the 
KnvHsh  fashion,  are  now  held  yearly  iu  Mav  or  Jone. 

Fi'slh  is  kup^ied  to  ocoiny  the  site  of^ the  Tr«fns«j- 
cinrum  of  the  Kom.ans,  on  tne  ruins  of  which  a town 
was  afterwards  built  hj  Arpad.  lUdalV.,  in  the  I3tb 
century,  surrounde<l  the  town  with  w.iils ; ami  it  subse- 
quently rrwe  to  considerable  eommerrial  importance. 
It  was  held  by  tlie  Turks  160  years.  Tlie  present  town, 
one  of  the  )a*st  built  and  handsomest  in  (lie  Austrian 
ilominions,  may  he  saftl  to  liate  wholh-  grown  up  since 
the  reign  of  Maria- Theresa.  !t  snllfT^  scTerely  in 
from  an  inunil-iUon  of  the  Damtlw,  which  is  said 
(n  have  di-stroyed  1,'jon  houM>s  in  the  older  part  of  the 
city.  (fKit.  StU.  ATnry«7. ; A rgAossj,  /Utg.  Larnt  r,  Sfc. ; 

Hungary,  i.  ; Brigai't  Trurcit  in 

l^it.-rr  Hungari/,  Ac.'i 

ITTKKlT(>nor(»n.  an  episcopal  city  and  pari.  bor. 
of  Knglaiid,  in  libi*rtyuf  its  own  name.cn.  Nortliamptou. 
on  the  navigable  river  Sen,  crosw*«i  hsTc  by  a wi-wleii 
iiridge.  37  in.  N.  K.  Northampton, and  7f>  m.  N . by  K.  I^n- 
doii.  Area  of  pari.  t>or.  (wiiich  inrlndcs  tlie  «‘nlire  i>ar.  uf 
Si.  Jolm  the  Baptist,  with  the  Minuter  priviiiris),  l,4.')0 
acres  B<»p.  in  1S31.  (i.rdl.  This  small  city  consists  of 
kerernl  str«*cU  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  regularly 
l.tlii  out,  well  [i^ived,  .md  llghte<l  with  gas,  the  houses 
ceiier.diy  Itring  well  built,  and  some  of  recent  erection. 
M'he  prknripal  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  formerly 
aiiaciietl  to  a B<*nedirtlni*  nionaslery,  (oumhsl  here  in 
e<o.  ami  ri-garde<t  at  the  Dissolution  as  one  of  the  most 
magninernt  abbeys  in  the  kingilom.  It  is  a regular 
rnicifonn  structure  of  Norman  and  early  English  archl- 
brrture.  envted  during  the  12lh  century.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  interior  are.  length.  47C  ft.  ; hre.-ulth  of  nave 
and  aisles,  7H  ft. ; bn'adlh,  including  the  great  transef>t, 
*iU3n.;  breadth  of  transepts,  <?.Mt. ; heiglit  uf  ctdlitlg, 
7H  ft.;  ilitto  of  lantiTD,  11' ft  ; lengtii  of  the  W.  front, 
l-Vift.;  height  of  the  central  tower,  IVk  ft  A b)wer 
and  spire  once  stood  over  the  N.W.  (ransctt;  but  the 
latter  has  been  takem  down.  The  approach  to  the  calhe- 
driU  h-u  a very  tnimastio  ap[K-arance.  **  Bassing  under  a 
Norman  gate,  with  later  additions,  a court  is  enteresi, 
the  right  side  of  which  is  forim*d  i>y  the  domestic  iHiild- 
iiigs  of  the  ahlwy  ; and  rU  tlie  end  is  (he  noble  front  uf 
the  church,  consisting  of  three  flue  early  Kiiglisli  arches  ; 
but  their  In-auty  is  iniicli  imiialritt  by  Inc  small  cliapci  or 

K>rch.  which,  »n  another  place,  would  liave  Ihtii  very 
‘autiful.  The  E.  end  is  circular,  ami  the  aisles  are 
iruule  (»ut  square  by  perpendicular  additions.  Tlic  choir 
has  a wooden  groined  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  ; 
a hamisonw;  stone  screen  has  reerntiv  been  substituted 
for  one  uf  wood,  and  tlic  fittings  of  the  choir  have  been 
entirely  renewed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blor*.  The 
nave  is  a very  giMx!  s|K-cimrn  of  that  description  of  Nor- 
man work  whicti  has  its  piers  c«>m|>osed  of  shafts;  the 
prttitorthms  arc  good,  and  the  gem-ral  appear .ince  it  fine, 
without  that  ovcrwh'-lming  heaviness  seen  in  tliuse  edi- 
fices where  the  gre.al  circular  piers  are  used.”  There 
are  few  monumeuls,  shrines,  or  chantry  chapels,  tlie 
l»arli.imrtitnry  trmvps  having  plimdereti  the  church  of 
most  of  its  ornamciiu  of  tills  description.  CatluTine  of 
Arragun  and  Mary  Queen  of  SeotUnd,  were  interred 
here  ; but  tiieir  graves  arc  mft  in.arkeil  by  .any  sepulchral 
inomimont.  **  The  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  in 
the  court  fronting  the  cathedral  are  of  somew)i.tt  varieil 
style,  but  present,  on  the  whole,  a valuable  sptvimcn  of 
IkiIJ  and  varied  outline  lugh  of  elan  aikI  elevation.  In 
the  Mime  court,  also,  leading  to  the  cemetery  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  eburrh,  is  a lale  perpendicular  gate  remark- 
ably rich  in  omameiit,  and  nciU  the  S.  transept  are 
some  remains  that  may  have  l>een  the  ref«-ctory,  or  infir- 
mafv  cliapcl  of  the  ancient  monastery.”  (/itfAman't 
iuttkic  Architecture,  p.  lauii.^  The  ratiii-dral  corporation 
consists  uf  the  dean  and  six  prel>end.irics,  who  divide 
among  tlicm  a net  revenue  of  f).l  lx/. : there  are  also  four 
iiiitmr  c.muns  and  a precentor.  I’ctcriMiruugh  wa.«  erected 
into  a bishop's  see  by  Ileni7  VIII.,  and  thedio»-se  now 
comprises  (he  rot.  of  Nortiiamploii,  Kulland.  and  I.ei- 
c*‘»ter.  The  nett  revenue  of  th»‘  see  amoiinteil,  at  an 
average  of  the  lbri*e  years  ending  with  1H.1I,  to  3,103/.  a 
year;  but  it  h.is  been  sliu'e  augmentiHi  by  on  order  uf 
i*ouncil  In  t.rrfSg.,  the  deficiency  Ix'iiix  supplied  friMu  tiiu 
Buroliu  fund  contributed  liy  the  larger  sevs. 

Thi'p.ir.  church  is  a spacious  building,  lately  remo- 
dclletl  .and  put  in  very  complete  repair  ; the  ttving  U a vi- 
carage in  tin-  gift  of  the  bishop.  'I  he  liKleiHOidenl*,  Bap- 
tists, .aiel  VVe«li-yan-Mcth<MiUu  have  also  (heir  res|M<ctive 
plaees  of  w or»lop,  and  there  are  Simday  >s(  hmtls  atti-mb*<i 
hy  upw.mU  of  gtS)  rhildrrii  of  InUh  M’Xes  'Plte  eathedral 
ttranuuar-H-liool.  founded  i>y  llimry  VIII.,  U atteiKicd  by 
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about  3fl  boys,  and  endowed  with  S scholarsblns  Mm!  a 
felluwthlp  at  St  John's  Collegi*.  CambridKe.  There  are 
'i  charity-schools  for  boys,  and  a nationad  school  is  at- 
tended by  about  3(S)  boys  and  I‘J0  girls.  There  are  nu. 
meroiis  other  charities,  inciiidiag  a pretty  large  Infir- 
mary and  a disfx'nsary.  The  town-hall  is  a small  but  neat 
structure,  the  area  twneath  UHng  used  as  a mark«‘t-pla>ee 
The  g.vil  and  house  of  I'orrecliun  for  the  city  and  liberties 
are  U>th  **  small  and  mlscratily  deficieut  In  arcommnda- 
tion.”  {Prisons'  Heport.)  There  is  also  a sinall  theatre, 
open  dtiHns  the  summer  months. 

The  trade  of  Piteriiornugh  arises  chiefly  from  th<* 
transit  of  com  and  nmit,  large  ouantities  of  whicii 
arc  i>rought  down  (he  Nen  from  the  interior;  it  also 
imports  coal,  timber,  bricks,  stone,  and  other  giMaU. 
The  city  U not  incorporatt'd,  but  is  under  (be  Jurisdic- 
tion of  (he  dean  and  chapter,  whoso  sU'ward  hokl«  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions  within  the  city.  Quarter 
sessbmi  are  likew  ise  held  here  for  the  liberty  of  l’«*ter- 
buroiigh.  aird  It  Is  ui.c  of  the  polling  places  at  elii-tiuns 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  c<i.  Peterborough  has  re- 
turned U mrms.  to  the  li  of  C.  since  thv  I Edward  V(., 
the  right  of  Heettno  down  to  tbe  Reform  Art  being  in 
the  tnhaba  |i-i>lng  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits 
were  entargi'd  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include 
with  the  md  bur.  the  remainder  of  tlie  par.,  and  llte 
extra-t><uochinl  prednrls  of  the  cathedral.  Heglstered 
elmors,  in  .'idb.  Markets  on  Saturday : fairs, 

July  I.  and  Oct.  1.  chlcflv  fur  cattle. 

rKTKitilK.\1),  a iiari.  and  inuu.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Alwribn-n,  on  the  point  of  a flat,  rocky 
prumuntory.  projectiDg  Into  the  Berman  Ocean,  tfl  m. 
N.N.K.  .'\iicfdren;  i.it.  57^^  32'  N..  long.  I®  47' W.,  being 
(he  iimtl  iwttcrly  point  of  land  in  Scotlaud.  Pop.,  m 
1S31,  b.ll'i.  Ihlerhciul  was  rrectcti  into  a bar.  of  barony 
by  the  family  of  Keltli.  earts  marlsrhal,  on  whose  estate 
It  wav  liuilt,  in  l.Vj3.  On  the  attainder  of  that  family,  H 
wa.<  purchasi'ii  by  (bcYork  Buildings  Company,  who  sold 
it  to  the  governors  of  tlic  Merchant  Maidens  Ilospltal  of 
Edinburgh,  who  are  now  the  superiors  of  tbe  town,  and 
have  always  tieen  its  liberal  and  munificent  patrons.  Ft 
did  not,  however,  attain  to  any  distim-tiou  till  about  1770, 
soon  alter  which  the  f.-imous  ciiginet>r,  Smuotuo,  was  f*in- 
ployed  (u  construct  ,a  iiarbuiir  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pro- 
motitory  uu  which  (he  town  is  buIlL  This  harbour, 
though  <m  A smati  scale,  was  siitficlent  to  demoustr.vte 
tiiu  Importance  of  the  place,  and  the  advantage  that 
would  result,  not  merely  to  the  town  itself,  but  to  tin* 
shipping  employoii  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Improvement  of  the  harlmur.  In  runsi'quence  measures 
have  heeti  undertaken  ami  carrleil  into  effect  during  the 
present  century  for  excavating  the  rocks  that  ubstruclvvl 
the  S.  harbour,  and  for  constructing  a new  and  extensive 
harbour  and  graving  dock  on  tbe  N.  sulc  of  the  penin- 
sula. These  great  works  have  since  been  completed,  at 
an  expense  of  ab<ive  ,Vi.UKW.,  and  Prlerhead  has.  in  cvwi- 
sequmre.  bes  t)  renderi*tl  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
E.  roast  of  .Sc<i(land.  The  area  of  the  S.  harbour  is  fefi, 
and  that  of  the  N.  nr.xrly  1 1 oenw.  'ITiey  are  formed  by 
strong  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  The  harbour- 
dues.  whiih,  ill  IWM.  anKHinted  to  only  367/-.  hail  in- 
creased. In  l<ir,  to  and  are  now  about  S.lxiO/. 

” The  gi-neral  api'e.'iraiieeofthetown  is  airy  aTidhe.ilth- 
ful ; the  streets  ore  wide  and  well  paved  ; ami  tbe  housa's 
are  built  of  liie  fine  ml  prtaiiitc  which  alwmmls  in  the 
neighimurh-HMi,  and  is  an  oiijert  of  trafRc.’*  ( /‘art.  Bt/nmi. 
/tiy/ort.)  The  streets  are  well  lighltHl  wltli  gas,  and  the 
t»iwn  is  siipulUtl  with  excellent  water,  brought  from 
a distance  of  above  2}  m.  Among  the  public  buildings 
may  lie  spectat'd  (hr  tawn-ltnim>,  with  a handsome  spire 
I2A  ft.  In  height,  and  the  ;»ar.  church,  a rcspoct.ib1e 
imilding  ) |h  ft.  in  lieight.  A handsome  cross,  consisting 
of  a Tusc.in  pillar  of  granite  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
the  ewrl.marisi’fial.  was  er«Tted  In  IN52.  The  town  has 
also  a qtnHui  sacra  par.  anti  church  ; an  episcopal  cha|>ei. 
with  chtuNds  for  the  .Associated  Dissenters.  Indepeodcnts. 
and  McuKKlists.  The  educational  establishments  an*  not 
such  as  one  might  exfiect  to  find  in  so  large  and  thriving 
a town  ; but  measures,  we  IwlleTc,  are  now  in  prvigress  for 
having  a grainmar-sehnol  or  academy  orgaiilMd  on  an 
Ad)*(}uatc  scale.  The  town  has  a scientific  association,  a 
news'  room,  a valuable  museum  lielonging  to  Mr.  Ar- 
Ixithnot, '/  iKihlic  librarlt^s,  and  various  friendly  societies- 
There  are  mineral  springs  within  the  bor.  that  used  lo  be 
a gtKxl  deal  resorted  to:  Imt  tiiey  are  now  eomnarativt  ly 
neglected.  Except  rupe-making  and  shi;^bullding.  Pc- 
terneotl  has  no  manufartures. 

In  1*<37  there  lM*loiigtv|  to  Peterhead  R2  ressels  of  the 
aggreg.de  burden  of  ll.thW  tons.  The  inh.ih.  early  i*a- 
pagtxl  iu  the  N.  sea  wh,-v1e-fi*hery,  and  carrlevl  it  on  for  a 
lengthened  imti'kI  with  great  vigour  .and  success.  In 
I.A  ■.him  liHongnig  to  this  p>rt  broUKht  home,  2,217 
tons  of  <dl  ; This,  nowet rr.  w.vs  the  maximum  of  proa- 
IMTlly,  and  the  tHuiness  li.vs  since  progressively  di'ctim'd, 
and  Is  now  iir.4Tly  extinct.  But  the  lost  of  the  whale- 
fishery  has  been  romi>enMttxl  by  the  extension  of  thr? 
herring-fishery  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it. 
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Durfnfr  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  IMO.  5S.G77 
buiTrl*  herring*  were  cured  here : the  cod  or  wldic  li*herjr 
ii  iiltu  pruftecuted  to  a coiitiderobic  extent. 

The  prodik'ta  of  the  flktiery  furm.  of  courtc,  a consi> 
derable  i>ortion  of  the  ex|K>rti  frum  the  port ; but,  cxelu- 
■ivc  of  t nete,  tcit  contiderable  qu.’uititie*  nf  com.  bmter, 
and  other  agricultural  pHtdiicU.  are  cx^MirtciL  In  KtT>, 
for  example,  there  were  «hlpped  77,1M  qtiarbT*  of  corn, 
14,1*2-1  boll*  meal.  3.3'I3  cwl*.  nutter,  l,7.10.0fJli  egg*.  a.*2»iH 
cwt  mrk,  Ac.  Great  quantities  of  granilu  are  aUu  occa- 
sionally exported. 

The  RefSinn  Act  conferred  on  Peterhead  the  privilege 
of  sending  a mrto.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  conjunction  «ltii  the 
bor*.  of  Klgin,  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverury,  and  Kintorc. 
Kegistered  electors  in  the  united  bor*.,  In  IM30-4O,  f>48; 
in  I’cterhcad,  only  *241.  The  bor.  haa  IQ  councillor*. 
(S’rte  Statulicnl  Account  qf  Scotland,  par.  Peterhead t 
lioundary  Hevort.  ftc  ) 

PKTKR.I.P.  POUT  (ST.).  .Src  GrtBN«iY. 

PKTEHSBUUG,  agovernm.of  Itussiain  Kuroju*, being 
that  In  which  the  cap.  U *itu.itcd,  iM’twoi'n  and  O'’ 
ai»'  N.  Iat.,and*h!l‘^and34“  K.Iuiig.;  harhigN-thc  Gulph 
of  Finland,  the  gov.  of  Wyborc.  l.akc  Uailoga,  and  the 
gov.  of  Olonetr  ; K.  and  S r.  Novgorcal ; S.  rskof;  amt 
\V.  the  I.akc  Pelpu*.  and  the  gov.  Kevcl.  ,\rea.  c*ii- 
mated  at  alioiit  f-SCoO  *q.  m.  Pop.,  in  1S3A,  .Sn.'j.fiOO. 
The  country  I*  generally  flat  ; btit  In  the  N.  and  S K. 
are  a few  undulating  hHls.  The  general  tlo|M-  is  toward* 
the  K.W.;  all  the  nvers,  the  prtnciital  of  which  i*  the 
Neva,  flow  to  the  Gulph  of  Finlanu,  or  Lake  I.aalnga- 
I'ho  soil  Is  mostly  sandy  and  thin;  and  the  climate 
damp,  severe,  and  uiihcaithy.  At  an  average,  frost  nre< 
rails,  more  or  less,  for  blodays  in  the  year.  Kyc,  bar* 
ley,  natJ.  and  some  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  climate  U 
unCavourable  to  the  culture  of  com  ; and  nearly  2>3ii«  of 
lh«'  pr<»y.  is  covered  with  wood,  marshes,  and  lakes  Titn- 
|jer,  ind(*cil,  form*  thcchief  source  of  what  may  be  called 
wealih,  deals  and  masts  being  Die  great  articles  of  e’X;K)rt, 
and  the  villagers  subsisting  chiefly  by  makipg  wool-work 
of  different  kinds.  The  trntlc  is  limited.  In  a great  mea- 
sure. to  the  capital.  The  best  agriculturists  are  German 
colonists,  who  raise  flax,  hemp,  and,  above  ail,  kitchen  ve> 
geutdes,  for  the  supply  of  thecapit.ll.  Kussians  form  the 
inajnritr  of  the  inhobs.  ; the  remainder  it  composed  of 
Finns,  ('arclians,  Ijors,  Germans,  Ac.,  most  of  whom  are 
laitherans.  This  gor.  U divided  into  9 diitrict* ; Pe- 
tersburg. the  cap.,  U the  only  place  of  Importance. 

PrrcasnuHU,  the  nuiidern  metropulis  of  the 
Ruk&ian  empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  Europe,  nt  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulph  of 
Finland,  where  it  receives  the  river  Neva,  by 
which  the  city  is  intersected,  lat.  59°  31^ 

N..  long.  30°  E.  Pop.,  in  I83H,  4b9,7!iO, 
The  city,  which  is  of  a circular  form,  slniuli 
nartly  on  the  main  land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
S'evo,  and  partly  on  islands  fonni^  by  its 
branches.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  freniiis 
and  |M*wcr  of  Peter  the  (Jreat,  by  whom  its 
fotituinlions  were  laid  in  1703.  At  first  all  the 
public  btiildinj^s  and  houses  were  of  wood,  and 
were  huddled  together  without  regard  either  to 
regularity  or  convenience.  But  brick  and  stone 
buildings  were  soon  after  introduced;  and  the 
streets  were  laid  out  on  a regular  plan,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  This  was  ereatly 
fat'ilitated  by  the  ravages  of  destructive  fires  in 
17.30  and  1737,  which  having  destroyed  some 
thousands  of  the  old  houses,  enabled  government 
to  lay  down  judicious  regulations  mr  their  re- 
construction. The  empress  Elirabelh  did  much 
to  improve  the  city;  but  It  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  reguLiritv,  beautv,  and  magnificence  to 
the  empress  Catherine  ll.  Under  this  princess 
the  princiiuil  channel  of  the  Neva  was  faced  by 
noble  granite  quay.s;  several  new  streets  and 
canals  were  opened;  and  seven  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  and  monuments  were  either 
rebuilt  on  an  impnived  plan,  or  constructed  of 
w (hk1.  'I'he  late  and  present  cmjK*rors  have  also 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  eflorts  to  im- 
prove and  embellisli  the  city.  It  is  now  cer- 
tainly fine  of  the  finest  in  Euro(>o,  and  is  un- 
matched for  the  width  and  regularity  of  its 
Streets,  the  length  and  magnificence  of  its 
quays,  and  the  elegance  ot  its  squares  and 
public  buildings. 

.\mong  the  latter,  which  are  principally  situated  on  the 


qu.iys  bordering  the  main  channel  of  the  Neva.  an<l  tu 
the  street  entiiM  the  Nefskl  Perspective,  may  U*  spet  j. 
fled  the  %V[ii(er  F;dacc.  or  ordinary  residence  of  tlic  em- 
peror, a vast  iMit  heavy  builtliiig.  It  cunimuuicales  by  a 
gallery  with  the  Hermitage,  another  palace,  long  tin? 
residence  of  t'athcrinc  It. ; the  latter  has  attached  to  It 
the  csmrt  theatre,  mul  contains  a noble  picture  gallery,  a 
valuable  IU>rary,  and  an  extraordinary  rich  collection  of 
engravctt  stones,  jewels,  Ac.  There  are  also  the  Marble 
P.ilaee’.  the  Palace  of  AnitrhkolT,  fonnerly  ocrupitHl  by 
the  reigning  monarch,  the  Taurida  Palace,  built  by 
Catherine  li.  for  her  favourite  Potemkin,  Ac.  The  ml- 
miralty,  ad  immense  brick,  building,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  city:  It  contains  sture-houscs.  doclis  fur  the  con- 
struction or  mcn-of-wor,  and  a very  extensive  rulirrilon 
of  object*  connected  with  navigation  and  natural  history. 
The  high  gilt  tower  of  the  admlmlty,  erected  by  the 
empress  Anne  in  1734.  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects 
in  anproacldng  Petersburg.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  tne  hotel  of  the  acailemy  nf  the  fine  arts, 
occounti-d  one  of  the  flnrst  in  the  city ; the  Exchange  ; 
the  iMloce  of  the  Semite  ; the  hotel  dciitat  mqJor.A  mog- 
niticent  building;  the  Ixuracks  for  the  guards  ; the  new 
theatre;  the  exchange  iMiik;  imperial  library  ; foundling 
huimital ; hotel  of  the  land  cadets,  and  a host  of  others. 

The  citadel,  foundixl  by  Pj-ter  the  Great,  but  siDCi*  re- 
Couftrurti'd,  staiitU  on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  is  a regular  hexagon,  mid  has  a tower  3GU  A.  In  height. 

Among  the  cburchos  may  be  specifted  the  cathnlral  of 
our  ioily  of  Kasmi,  consecratetl  in  Ih|  |.  It  is  built  on  the 
modf-l  of  M.  I’a'tei’’*  nt  Home,  and  is  oite  of  the  litu-st 
ornaments  of  the  capital.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  was  fouiKled  by  Peter  the  Great  In  I7IQ ; It 
is  of  large  dlmemions ; but  it  derives  its  principal  in- 
terest from  it*  coiitAintng  the  tombs  of  all  the  llussbin 
sovereigns,  from  its  iilustiioiis  founder  down  to  the  l.ite 
cmjxTor,  witli  the  exception  of  that  of  Peter  II..  Inlerr»*d 
at  Moscow.  The  chur«-h  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alex, 
nnder  NefskI,  at  the  end  of  the  magnifleent  street  to 
which  It  has  given  its  name,  occuiues  the  third  rank 
among  the  churches  of  Huvii.1.  The  mausoleum  of  tbu 
saint  is  of  solid  silver  ; several  diitlnguished  persons  are 
interred  in  the  church ; ami  there  is  attocned  to  it  a 
grammar  kHooI  on  a very  large  scale,  having  generally 
about  HfiO  pupils.  The  cathedral  of  St  Isaac,  now  in 
course  of  being  built,  will  be  one  of  the  flnest  churches 
in  the  city.  The  total  number  of  churches  in  IKPi 
amounted  to  5H,  of  which  43  belungtxl  to  the  established 
Greek  faith,  II  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  four  in 
dtsssmters.  There  were  also,  at  the  same  epoch,  9l  Greek 
chapelt  In  private  houses,  and  one  monastery. 

Petersburg  contains  some  noble  inoDuinenti : at  tlm 
beatl  of  these  may  be  placed  the  magntficciit  equcstri.in 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Falconet.  **  The  monarch 
Is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a pn^riplre. 
the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly  attained.  Ills  head 
Is  uncovend,  and  crowned  with  laurel ; he  wears  a loose 
vest,  in  the  AsUtli  style,  with  halfboots.  and  sits  on  a 
housing  of  bear  skin  ; the  right  hand  it  stretched  out. 
as  in  the  art  of  giving  benediction  to  hit  people,  and  the 
IcA  holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly,  and  the 
attitude  bold  and  spirited.  I'he  horsi>  It  springing  upon 
the  hind  logs,  and  the  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  ap- 
pears slightly  to  loiirh  a serpt'nt,  artfully  contrived  to 
assist  in  sup|>ortfng  the  vast  weight.  The  contrast  be- 
twivu  the  ci>mpi>furc‘  of  Peter  and  the  fire  of  the  hors*', 
eager  to  pre^s  lorw-ird,  is  very  striking.  The  simplicity 
of  the  inscription  corn  s|>onds  to  the  sublimity  of  the  de- 
sign—-Pet«o  Patuo,  ('athvrinv  SicrkUA,  I7W.”  (Care*# 
7Voe..  H.  p.  I IX.)  The  petlestal  on  which  this  uoblo 
statue  is  erected  is  a gigantic  rough  block  of  granite.  It 
was  found  at  a distance  of  scvcrarmiles  from  the  capital, 
and  its  conveyance  thither  was  a work  of  extraordinary 
dilBrulty. 

The  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  late  emperor 
Alexander  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  I.SO  A.  In 
height ; the  |>odesUl  is  of  granite  and  bronse  ; the  ihaA 
of  the  column  consists  of  a single  piece  of  granite, 
M A.  in  length,  and  14  A.  in  diameter.  This,  which  Is 
the  largest  mnnoUthe  in  the  world,  was  cut  Aom  the 
quarries  of  Pyterior,  in  I-  inland,  several  m.  from  Peters- 
iMirg.  The  column  is  surmounted  by  a capital  ami  a 
small  dome  in  brbnxc,  on  which  It  placed  a statue  em- 
blematical of  religion. 

The  cottage  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great  during  the 
foundation  of  Petersburg  is  still  pruserved,  and  will  tw 
regarded  by  mo*t  persons  as  the  most  Interesting  monu 
moot  in  the  city.  It  is  built  of  wood,  painted  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  is  not  30  A.  high- 

Petersburg  has  a great  variety  of  institutions  for  the 
promotion  or  education  and  literature.  The  unlvc>rsity, 
umnded  in  MU*,  has  already  attained  to  considerable  dis- 
tinction, nml  had.  in  IM*>,  413  pupils  and  4'i  professors. 
The  medico-cMirurgical  academy,  founded  by  PcUt  the 
Great,  and  rc-nrgnnised  by  the  emperor  AicxaMcr,  fur  the 
instruction  of  mctlical  men, enjoys  a high  reputation:  two 
hospitals,  on  a Urge  scale,  arc  attacbed  to  it ; the  instruc- 
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tion  U frfttttltout,  uxl  the  Dumber  of  pupUt  may  amount 
to  ^30.  A lum  of  roubiM  t year  U appropriated 

to  tlw  tu|>port  of  thU  eatablUhtneot.  The  Muention  U 
good,  and  the  examinatloot  itrict.  Among  the  edura- 
ttunaJ  institutlooi  may  tw  tpeciQed  the  military  Khools 
M-r  art  Kii9«u);  the  theological  academy  t the  school 
or  training  and  iiistrurting  SchoolmasCeri ; the  Oriental 
Institution,  founded  in  I k A { the  school  of  commerce  and 
navigation  ; the  technological  institution  ; the  Protestant 
school  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  above  MX)  children  of  both 
sexes  are  educated ; two  grmnaiiums  or  cuMcges ; the 
si-hnolt  of  Scndluoi  and  St.  Calheriite,  fur  the  instruction 
of  nearly  7u0  young  latlies ; the  military  orphan  Khoo! ; 
the  grammar  school  of  St.  Alexander  Nelski,  already 
alluded  to.  and  a number  of  others. 

Arctirding  to  the  official  returns,  the  pupils  at  the 
Tjrtoiis  sciiools  and  tniucatiunal  inititutlons  in  the  city. 
In  1h3i;.  amounted,  in  all,  to  ll.ieO.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
sl.vtionary  pop.  of  the  city  at  370.0(N)  poll),  thU 
would  give  tne  pro|>ortli>n  of  srimlars  to  tiie  nop.  at 
alxMil  I in  M.  But  wlien  every  body  lseducate«l.  the  pro- 
p«>rtion  at  school  cannot  well  be  less  than  I in  10.  Tlie 
nimii>er  of  children  In  Petcrstwirg  is,  no  doubt,  lest  in 
proportion  to  the  pop.  than  in  most  other  great  towns ; 
r»it  it  is.  notwithsUmUug.  sufficiently  Obvious  that  the 
means  nf  elementary  instruction  are  very  insufficli'iit. 

IVtersburg  has  some  noiilc  libraries,  and  scientific 
and  literary  ctdlectlons.  Tiie  Imperial  library,  one  ef 
the  largest  and  finest  m the  world,  contains  ai>»ut 
printi-d  Tols.  .and  7.UU0MSS.  The  ac-nilemy  of  s<*lenres, 
foiimlrd  br  Peter  the  Great  In  1724.  has  long  orcupietl  a 
didinguished  place  among  such  btalics.  It  contains  a 
valuable  library,  an  Asiatic  museum,  with  rahinrts  of 
med.iU.  natural' history,  Ac.  It  is  also  fumisheti  with  an 
observatory,  whence  the  Russian  grographers  reckon 
tlndr  first  meridlau.  The  Im|K*rial  Russian  ac.'hlemy. 
the  aratl)*my  of  bur  arts.  Ac.,  are  celebraleil  all  over 
Purope;  and  there  are  besides  a great  numbs'r  of  similar 
institutions.  The  botanic  garden  is  extensive,  and  h.-u 
a tahiabic  collection  of  exotics.  There  w ere  in  the  city, 
in  |k3<>,  32  printing  and  liihogr.i|iliical  est.-ibiishmeuts 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  31  tn  imh\  ideals. 

The  hoFpitais  are  numerou.s,  amt  well  cmlowetl.  TT»e 
most  cclebratt'd  it  the  foundling  h<>«pii.il,  founded  by 
('Atherine  II.,  and  much  imt<roved  and  enlarged  by 
the  late  bem*rolmt  empress,  Maria  Fseilorouna.  But, 
however  well  intended,  it  is  i>r(*tty  certain  that  this 
foundation  has  always  been  productive  of  infinitely  mure 
evil  than  goc«l.  'Ine  mortality  iiMtl  to  b«  pnormntii ; 
find,  notwithstanding  the  1fnproveinnitRth.it  have  been 
fnlriMluccd,  it  continues,  neces.arllr  perhaps,  to  l>c  very 
great.  From  1H22  to  l*».1l.  the  aifmissioni  were  .Th.114, 
ami  the  deaths  31, 77'.i ! The  establishment  rost.sab  iut 
roubles  a year.  The  city  hospital,  and  the 
lnit>eriAl  hospiul.  C»r  sick  ponr,  are  l>olh  on  a large 
scale;  there  is  also  an  iustitutiun  fur  deaf  and  dumb  {icr. 
sons,  a blind  asylum,  Ac. 

The  Neva  is  deep,  rapid,  and  lu  waters  as  clear  as 
crystal.  The  m.iln  stn-.im,  which  is  bnuider  than  the 
I'lismes  at  t.nndon,  i*  crossed  by  tw'o  bridges,  and  Its 
branches  I»t  three,  niese  are  all  of  boats,  and  are  re- 
moved In  the  be;;lnnlng  of  winter,  beftire  the  river  is 
frnren  over.  The  granite  quay,  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  Neva.  Is  a stujiendous  work,  nlKive  3 in.  in  length. 
The  S side  of  the  town  i<i  intersected  by  canals,  of  which 
the  Fontaiika  U the  finest. 

The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  stone ; 
a few,  howevef , are  still  fliwred  w ilh  logs  «»f  tinil»er ; azul 
recently  some  have  been  marailaml*ed.  The  fool  pave- 
mend  are  generally  gmal ; but  the  carriage  ways,  iu  wet 
wcnihiT.  bi-comc  verv  dirty. 

M.my  of  the  brick  nouses  are  stuccoevl  and  painted,  so 
a*  to  have  the  .ipi>carancc  of  stone;  b»it  the  numbi'r  of 
genuine  stone  houses  is  very  limittHl,  iivdeed.  and  wmalen 
houses  still  prevloniinatc.  AtTording  to  the  oflldal  ac- 
count, there  were  in  the  city,  in  KW,  H,i»4l  bmises,  of 
which  .3.tt24  were  brick  and  stone,  nnd  .^,fii7  wriod.  The 
better  Hass  of  houses  are  covrretl  with  iron  or  copi«er. 
and  the  inferior  with  tiles.  The  principal  house*  have 
archCf]  door- ways,  under  which  carriages  enter,  and  spoil, 
ouf  cmirt -yards.  In  w hich  wood  fur  fuel.  Ac.,  is  stored  up. 

Owing  tn  the  l»arren  nature  of  the  soil  round  the  city, 
most  |i.vit  of  the  nrorislont  rf'qiiireii  fi>r  Us  ronsum|>tiun 
have  to  Im>  brought  from  a groat  distance  liy  canal  or  by 
sledges.  An  extr.tordiiiaiy  market  for  butchers*  meat, 

f;ame.  fish.  Ac  . is  held  at  the  cnnelusiivn  of  the  fast,  eiul- 
ng  the  •>*lh  l>ec.  (O.  S.).  at  which  a large  projKjrtion  of 
the  InliaU.  supply  themselTcs  with  provision*  for  the 
remaimler  of  the  winter.  ’I'he  carcasses  of  the  vast  quan- 
tides  of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls,  Ac.,  hruiight  to  this 
market,  are  all  frostm  ; the  smaller  animals  are  pilv<l  up 
in  pyramids,  but  the  larger  ones,  which  are  skinned,  and 
set  on  their  legs,  tn  rows,  along  side  each  other,  have  a 
ghastly  and  frightful  appe.vroncc  to  persons  not  familiar 
witli  such  exhibitions.  Tliey  are  cut  in  pieces  with 
lir»lrlii<s  ; and  when  carried  home  arc  preservi'd  in  snow 
cellars,  of  which  each  h"uie  Isas  one.  Frcviousiy  to  its 


being  drrsscv),  the  froxen  meat  is  tluwcd  In  cold  water, 
but  it  loses  much  of  iu  flasour,  and  all  fainilles  of  r<nj- 
dition  use  frnth  killed  meat.  The  length  and  seventy 
of  the  winter  netM^ssarily  occasions  a great  dcmsuid  for 
fuel.  This  cmisisu  partly  of  coal  from  Hngt.tnd,  Init 
chiefly  of  wotmI  ; and  as  the  neighlKHirhood  di>es  not 
aflbrd  a siiffiricnt  supply,  vast  quAiitities  are  brought 
from  the  interior.  The  barges.  t«Ki.  which  arrive  from 
lite  latter  are  almost  all  broken  up.  aiwl  used  eitltrr 
as  timber  in  the  rnnstructinn  of  hou*es,  nr  as  Hrc- 
wckmI.  Hour  and  billet  magatiiies  iiave  beeu  erectevl 
by  government,  fur  the  accoimnodaUuo  of  the  poor  in 
scatee  and  ss’vcre  ic-isons. 

There  were  in  1<1G.  within  the  city,  C manufacturing 
establishments  and  workshops  carrird  on  U(>on  account  of 
the  crown,  and  2IH  by  private  iudkvhluals.  Among  those 
Iteiongiug  to  the  crown  are  manufnetiuet  of  gunpow  der, 
to|>estry.  and  ;>orveUiu,  and  a cannon  foundry.  Among 
the  private  manufacturrs  arc  those  of  silks,  cottons,  sail- 
cloth,  woollens,  paper,  leather,  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax- 
cloth. soap,  types,  Ac. ; there  are  extensive  glass-works 
at  Oterskl.  near  the  city  ; and  there  are  great  numbers  of 
watchmakers  and  jeweUeri.  co.-vciimakers  mathemattcai 
and  mu»ical  Instrument  makers,  carpenters,  Ac. 

Petersburg  has  the  must  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any 
city  ill  the  N.  of  Kuro|>e.  This  arises  not  so  much  from 
Its  great  mip.  as  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime 
iniet  on  the  Guiph  of  Finlan«{,  and  from  its  vast  and 
various  cQmmiiuk'.stions  with  the  interior.  By  m>ans 
partly  of  canals,  hut  principally  of  rivers,  Petersburg  is 
conncctnl  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  g'HMls  l>cing  conveiol 
from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  a dislatice  of  l.i.t4  *tn., 
without  once  landing  them.  The  iron  and  furs  of 
Ix-ria  and  the  teas  nf  China  are  reccivt>d  at  PeU'rsluirg  In 
the  same  way:  but,  owing  to  the  gie.xt  distance  of  thew' 
countries,  undi  the  short  nvriod  during  which  the  rivers 
and  canals  are  nav  Igahle,  liicr  lake  3 years  in  then  transit 
hy  water,  immense  qu.vntitles  of  the  less  bulky  and 
more  v.'ilii.ible  i|-ccics  of  gtMKis  arc  also  brought  lu  Che 
city  during  the  winter  ups'ii  the  ice  In  *U*«lges. 

The  principal  article  of  exp(»rt  is  tallow  ; and.  next  to 
It,  are  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper,  grain,  partirulariy 
w bent ; tiinlrer,  potashes,  rniiva«s  ;md  coarse  liiieo  ; ItOKx-d 
ami  hrmpseeil ; liiiMxxl  and  hcmpsertl  oils  ; furs,  hides, 
leather,  iirislles,  fox,  li.irc,  and  squirrel  skins  ; (xstviage. 
rav  iare,  wax.  isiucl.-us,  tar.  Ac.  Titc  prlncip.tl  iin|>ortt  are 
sugar  and  other  (xdonial  pr<Htucts ; cuituii  vam.  raw  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  siniU ; die  stittf.,  wines,  s(^ks,  woollens, 
hardware,  line  linen  fruni  lioUand,  Silesia,  Ac.  ; smU, 
Icnil.  tin,  coal,  Ac. 

During  the  year  IHSfi,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  ISb.tVd.’Ui’i  roubles;  the  primi|<.d  articles  l*eitig, 
tallow.  4'».7.12.xy>  i hemp.  1 ‘>2 1 ..T2*<  j flax.  r,..9l,Mflil ; 
copper,  9.3»>4.i»i.% ; Imn.  ; canvass  and  cc»ar*o 

Ibum.  brhtles.  i>.:ilfi.K%2 ; hide*.  2,fllK,|(iO; 

Russia Icnther.  1 .246.2ti7, and  |>oUshes,  3.134.0flo.  During 
the  same  year  the  im}K>rts  ammmled  to  lH(‘.<il3,i«30  rou- 
bles ; the  principle  articles  being,  cottt>n  yam  (almost 
entirely  from  Kngland),  4**.4lH.17fi  : raw  rntt<*n.  fl,‘i6a.Hwo  ; 
raw  sugar  (princi|ka]|y  from  Hav.xn:di). 37 .H4.*l..*>44  ; coffee, 
4.3BsVeO;  silks,  •'>.4‘io.(>32  ; w<M>llcns.  (»,174.*^;  cotton 
stuffs,  3.344.431;  wine.  ; and  gold  and  silver, 

2,h4H,i5b  ruitbirs.  The  ciistnitu’  duties  during  the  same 
ye.xr  aiiiountc'd  to  4*<,?'0,7IK)  roubles. 

This  great  trade  is  prluci;uslly  conducted  bv  foreigners, 
esjH'cUllv  the  KngUsh.  f'ruustadt.  20  m.  lower  down 
the  gulpFi,  is  properly  the  |mfi1  of  Petersburg.  All  ships 
drawing  more  than  K or  Pit.  water  stop  at  the  former, 
their  cargoes  being  conve)ed  to  and  from  the  city  by 
mean*  of  lighter*.  Hence  CiuDstadl  Is  iDchtded  in  th« 
Petersburg  cuslom-hoiise ; and  vessids  clear  itHltffereotly 
for  the  one  or  the  otiicr.  The  iiimiber  nf  vessels  en- 
tering the  port  varies  from  1,000  tn  l.dOO  a year,  of 
which  the  Kngiish  are  l>v  far  the  mrwt  numerous.  The 
arrivals  hi  livUi  were  I.lu^  ships,  of  the  burden  of  i<8.6t3| 
lasts.  1‘he  Russians  have  few  native  sliips.  A com- 
mercial bank  was  establl«hiil  here  in  I81H.  (For  further 
details  as  to  commerce.  Ac  , stv  Rrsxn.) 

In  most  Urge  towns  f«  in.xles  prciiomniate  over  males  ; 
but  U is  quite  otherwise  m this  rapital ; nf  4-M.P74  indi- 
vldiuls,  compo'iiig  the  |>op.  in  |h3o.  :y)0,.V>4  weri'  toalea, 
and  imiy  121.4I’>  fi'inales  ! Thl*  exlraordiniry  ducrc- 
pmViry  if  aciTountax]  for.  partly  lir  the  great  mirnber  of 
soldiers  in  tiie  city,  very  lew  ol  w'hora  are  iivarrlcxl,  partly 
by  the  great  mimi>rr  of  unmarried  male  domestics  lu 

f treat  houM>*.  and  fuirtly  )>y  the  fact  that  llie  wives  and 
amkiies  of  nmiiy  of  the  }><>as.tntt  are  estahlislM-d  in  the 
diithctf  of  the  cniinlry  to  which  they  Iwlong.  Derliict- 
ing  milltAry  and  stranger*,  the  prrmaueni  |iopuiatiuu  of 
the  city  does  notexceeil  370.000  nrSMi.lsiO. 

Ill  K12  there  were  3.IH.S  marriages.  tdrth*.  and 

lfl.2flj  de.vihi.  The  city  is  not  nnheaUliy.  In  IMO.  of 
H.34H  deailis.  nf  indlvkUi.ils  Itelongiiig  to  the  (ireck 
church.  3.314  were  occasioned  liy  colie.  2.ti37  by  fever. 
I.li>2  by  phlliislt.  fl.'iti  b»  diorrlifra.  37<i  by  drnpsv,  and 
act  dleil  suddenly.  .<»uiHdcs  arc  rare,  but  occidental 
drowDing  is  uol  uuconuiiua. 
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7*hmi7b  wrll  ittitated  for  coituruTce,  Ihe  ponitloo 
of  tt>e  rilf  is,  in  imtst  other  rt'S]>ecl«,  far  from  giHHl. 
The  srouixt  uii  which  it  siamls  U low  and  iwantpy, 
and  the  surroiiiHUng  country  (tnrtakca  of  the  same 
character,  and  U rorcrod  with  forests.  Nn  one  h'»s 
bold  and  enterprising  than  Heter  the  Great  would  ha\c 
dreamed  nf  building  a Urge  city  in  such  a situation, 
and  no  one  with  less  gigantic  means  at  his  diR|><<siii 
would  bas'c  been  able  to  carry  sucii  a project  into  effect. 
But  no  art  con  erer  overcome  the  delects  iulit'reni  In 
its  situation.  The  climate  is  severe,  foggy,  wet,  and 
variable  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  sub*soU  Is  to  very 
porous  and  saturated  with  water,  that  it  is  hordlr  pus* 
sible  to  excavate  a relUr  any  where  in  the  city,  a»u  there 
Is  the  greatest  ditHrulty  in  constructing  sewers  to  i*arrr  > 
offfllthond  other  impurities.  But  the  great  drawbot^-x 
on  Petersburg  consists  in  Its  little  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  the  river.  o.nd  its  consequent  ex- 
posure to  the  moat  dreadful  Imindations.  These  are  - 
Moerolly  occasioned  by  a W.  or  S.W.  wind,  nccuinu- 
uutng  tlM  water  of  the  giilph  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ' 
and  preventing  the  free  exit  of  the  latter.  The  years 
I7'i6,  17A3,  1777,  otkI  1834  have  been  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  these  inundations.  The  last  of  tlicse 
vislwlons  was  the  most  appalling  and  destructive. 
The  whole  city  was  laid  uixler  water ; aiiove  h,ooo  indi.  ' 
vlduals  perished,  and  property  to  a vast  amount  was  : 
destroyed.  | 

The  amusements  of  Petersburg  are  modified  by  the 
religion  and  tlie  climate.  There  are  four  theatres,  and  [ 
plays  are  acted  in  Kussian,  German,  French,  and  some-  | 
times  English.  The  actora  are  oil  paid  tiy  govemmeut,  | 
and  do  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  on  their  amliences.  '< 
The  pertotmel  of  the  theatres,  in  ]ri3€,  amounted  to  : 
l.l'iG  iodivkluals.  During  winter  the  notional  amuse- 
ments ore  sledm-driving  and  sliding  down  artiflrUl 
elevations,  similar  to  those  called  in  Paris  the  3/on. 
tatn^B  Kuttft.  All  classes  use  the  va|>our  bath : in 
1A3fi  the  public  and  private  baths  in  the  city  were  esti- 
mated at  During  the  some  year  there  were  o)>en 

IH  public  markets,  3.M7  shops  attached  to  houses.  118 
mofiozitu  de  modrs,  5 great  mAgariiu^s  fur  merchandise. 
40  live-boats  fur  the  sale  of  live  fish.  63  eating-houses, 
S9  furnished  hotels,  37  coffue-houses,  36  confectioners, 
4ti  Tfttauralfurt,  ftl>  do.  for  the  lower  classes,  3(.S  wine- 
merchants,  iw  taverns.  6 spirit  magasiiies,  70  d6{K>ts  for 
the  sale  of  spirits,  t07  bakehouses,  347  furges,  Ac.  (For 
further  particulars  as  to  the  climate,  manners,  and 
classes  of  the  (>eople.  prjiice,  Ac.,  scr  Ri'ssu.) 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  being  flat 
and  marshy,  presents  few  rural  beauties,  Tin*  imperial 
fomilv  have  country  residences  nt  Oroniembanm.  on  the 
tiiilpn  of  Finland.  Rammanoi  Oitcof,  Peterhof,  (’rar- 
koselo,  Ac.  Cxarkosclo,  situatc'd  on  the  Neva,  about 
10  m,  from  Petersburg,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  imumurh  a«  it  stands  on  an  eminrace  rising 
330  ft.  above  the  river;  Paulosk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciar- 
koselo,  is  aUo  cotislderaljly  elevated. 

The  palace  of  Czarkoselo  is  reckoned  the  finest  sum- 
mer residence  bclunging  to  the  Ru.vtian  monarclit.  The 
ti>wn,  though  small,  it  handsome  and  Improving.  It  has  a 
lyeeum,  with  14  professors  a forest  schoul,  and  it  the  cap. 
of  a cire.  Paulosk  has  alto  a pretty  little  (own  dependent 
on  it.  These  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  favourite  re- 
sort i of  the  cltizeni  of  Petersburg ; aud  the  presumption  is 
that  they  will  bo  more  resorted  to  now  than  ever,  a rail- 
road—the  first  work  of  the  kind  constructed  in  the  cm- 
pire — having  t>een  o[>etied  between  them  and  the  capital- 

We  hare  consulted  In  drawing  up  this  article  the 
Trnvrlt  qf  Core,  the  VoytifiC  df  ueut  Fran^it  dans  It 
Hord  de  CEurope  (an  accurate  and  valuable  work), 
Storch'i  Picture  qf  PeUnburgh,  4rc.  / but  we  arc  princi- 
pally lodebtetl  to  the  excellent  account  of  the  city  lu 
Schultzler'i  work  Ias  Ru*tic.  La  Polognt,  Ac.,  p.  Ik7— 
301.,  and  Che  official  accounts  publish^  by  the  nussian 
government. 

PrrsasBfto,  a town  and  river-port  of  the  United 
States  of  S.  America,  stato  of  Virginia,  on  the  .\ppo- 
matbLX.  a trib.  of  the  James  River,  31  m.  S.  by  F. 
Richmond  ; lat.  S7"  14'  N..  long.  77'^  V/  W.  Pop,,  in  I 
18:10,  K,3'i3.  of  whom  3,860  were  slaves,  and  3,03'i  free  ' 
blacks.  The  town,  which  was  rebuilt,  in  Ihl.l.  after  an  i 
extmiive  fire,  is  regularlv  laid  out,  and  romprisrs  manv  | 
handsome  houses,  with  enurehes  and  other  public  build-  I 
logs,  ini  luding  a masonic  hall.  Its  inhab.  carry  on  on  , 
active  trade  in  cotton.  Dour,  and  tobacco ; and  it  has  , 
pretty  extensive  manufactures.  The  falls  of  the  river, 
close  to  the  town,  furnish  ample  water-power,  and  It 
had.  in  tM33,  three  cntton-mills.  six  flour-mills,  a brass 
aud  iron  foundry,  tanneries,  oil-mills.  Ac.  The  rh’er 
Is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  7 R. 
water  ; but  large  ships  unload  at  Citv  Point,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  {^Murraj/'t  Kncycl.  qfUcoig.,  Amer. 
ed.  Hi.  h'ib.  ; Entyel.  Atner.,  fic.j 

PKTF.RSFIELD,  a pari.  iKir.,  market -town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Southampton,  and  hund.  Finch-dean.  ) 
near  the  LwldOD,  16  m.  N.N.E.  Portsmouth.  Pop.  of  i 


pari.  Ixvr.  (which  Includes  with  the  old  bor.  the  tithing 
of  .Mieet,  the  vevcr.tl  pars,  of  llurilon.  I,rp.  and  Frok- 
(ield.  3 tithiiigs  tirlurigtng  to  the  par.  of  h.kst  .Mi*on  and 
the  p.ir.  of  btevp.  with  the  exception  of  3 tithiug:«),  in 
lH.31.  4.3id  ; ditto,  of  town.  I,4b>.  It  is  n small,  clean, 
country-town,  Us  prindiial  str«*cl  cro*>ing  the  Ports, 
mouth  mid  l^ondoii  ro.kl,  nearly  at  right  angles.  Tlio 
church  is  A large  britk  strurturt;,  with  a luw,  square 
lower:  (he  living  is  a curacy  subordinate  to  the  rectory 
of  IliirUiM).  Near  the  church  is  on  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  NVilit.im  III.,  erected  at  the  ex)Mmse  ot  the 
late  \V.  Julliffi',  Hsq.,  the  father  of  the  present  lord  of 
the  manor ; but  it  has  a shabby  appearouce,  and  is  any 
thing  imt  an  ornament-  The  Kesieyan- Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  their  res|>ectiv(>  plares  of  worship,  with 
attoclied  Suiuliiy  srh<H>ls.  The  endowed  charity  school, 
called  C'htircher's  Coltege,  was  founded  in  1733.  and  fur- 
nishes clothitig  and  foo«l.  with  general  and  mathematical 
instruction,  to  iOor  13  boys.  " Petcrsfirld  has  but  little 
trade,  and  any  cor)se<iiU‘nce  which  U posses es  arises  en- 
tirely from  its  pisltlon  on  the  high  ruM  between  London 
an<l  Portsmouth,”  an  advantage,  however,  which  it  will 
not  enjoy  after  the  comnlclion  of  the  Portsmouth  branch 
of  the  Bouth-wcsteni  raUway.  {Pari.  Bound.  Rru,^  I'he 
bur.  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Klizabctn,  and  li 
govcnied  byn  titular  mayor  and  c<miinun  c<iuncil.  chosen 
annually  at  the  cuurt-I<^t  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It 
returned  3 mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Kdword  1.  down  to  the  Heform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
being  in  the  fyeeleililcrs  in  general  within  the  bor.^ 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  hail  Uvn  fur  rminy  years  a 
close  tMr.  b«'longiiig  to  the  lord  of  the  mauerr.  'i'ho 
Reform  Act  deprived  it  t>f  one  of  its  mems.,  and  iho 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  rle<  total  limits,  so  as  to 
include  with  the  old  imr.  the  additional  pars,  and  tithings 
roentluned  above.  Begistvred  clcrtors  in  Ih31i-4(>.  34.(. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  i*«>liiug-pl4ces  at  elections  for  the  N. 
div.  of  Hampshire.  Slarki-is  on  Saturday,  nnd  fortnightly 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  \Vi;dnesd.nys:  other  fairs.  Mar. 6., 
July  in.,  and  Drr.  II..  fur  sliix-p  and  hor<«  ■. 

PT.TKUWARDKIM,  or  PKTKIUVAllA.  the  cap. 
town  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  and  one  of  tlic 
strongest  furtreSM-s  In  the  Austrian  empire,  on  a scarped 
rock,  oil  the  S.  bank  of  the  DauutH*,  op[M>site  Neusatz, 
46  m.  N.W.  Bclgradu.  Pop.,  with  its  suburbs,  at>out 
4.MX>.  exclusive  of  its  garrUun,  which  is  usually  alxmc 
3.(IX>  strong,  though  then*  .are  harracks  adapted  for  lb,<  tKi. 
Pelcrwardfin  has  several  churches,  schuoU,  Ac.,  and 
comiDunic,stes  w ith  Nensatz  tiy  a bridge  of  boats  defcmlcd 
by  a strong  (ite  du  pout.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gem-- 
ral  commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  and 
several  subordinate  military  authorities.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  ut  the  ondi-nt  Aci'miucum,  ami  de- 
rives U»  present  name  from  Peter  the  llerjidt,  who  mar- 
shoUed  here  the  s-jhlu  rs  of  the  first  cnisadc.  {Aiut.  Aot. 
Eucyr  ; Verehauf  ; Si.idr  ; Paget,  S(C.) 

PETHKR  TON,  NORTH,  a market-town  and  i»ar.  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  huiul.  its  own  name.  74  m.  N.E. 
Tauntufi.  Area  of  (»ar.,  11. UHO  acres.  Pop.,  In  1-831,  3,66(L 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  many 
well-built  houses  ami  a sp,iciuus  iiiarket-place.  The 
principal  buildings  are,  the  (»ar.  church,  a handsome  edU 
tire,  n cha(H.-l-of-sasr,  ami  an  endowed  schoul  ft*r  VU  buys. 
The  inhab.  arc  chiefly  ernpIo)ed  in  retail  trade  and  agri- 
culture. A large  corn-market  was  iurnicrly  lield  here ; 
hut  it  h.'u  long  since  d'-clitud  in  favour  of  that  held  at 
Bridgewater.  Fairs,  May  1.  and  the  Monday  before 
Nov.  13. 

PETWORTIl,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Fngland, 
rape  of  Arundel,  ro.  Su'sex.  hund.  RutlierbrUlge,  on  llie 
Arun.ISm.  N.N.E.  Clslchcster,  ami  42  in.  S.W.  London. 
Area  of  par..  6,140  acres:  pop..  In  IKII,  3.114.  The 
Streets  are  very  Irregulnr,  but  there  are  many  well-built 
and  sumc  handsome  ltoii«es,  besides  a Hue  market  and 
trisions-liouie  near  the  Centre  of  the  town.  The  church, 
a neat  stone  edifice  recently  enlarged,  has  a square  tower  : 
the  living  Is  a rectory  in  the  giu  of  the  Far!  of  Fgre- 
inont.  the  luni  of  the  nouior.  The  \Vesleyaii-Meiho<ttsts 
and  IndependcnU  have  also  their  respective  plac«>s  of 
worship,  ami  there  are  v.iriuus  Sunday  scIuhiU  and  a 
national  school  Here  arc  almshoustMi.  an  hospital,  and 
a house  of  correction  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  ctmsU 
derable  rKail  trade  is  carried  on  for  tiie  supply  uf  die 
neighbouring  gentry  ; but  most  of  the  inhabs-  are  i-ngaged 
in  agriculture.  The  Fplpliony  and  Easter  qu.vrler-*-s- 
sions  for  the  W.  div.ol  .8iissox  are  held  hero,  and  in-tly 
sessions  on  altomale  Satuntayi.  Petworth  is  one  of  the 
polllng.places  at  eh-tiions  for  the  W.  div. -of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  July  3ih, 
and  Oct.  3. 

Close  to  the  town  ti  Petworth  House,  the  seat  ol  the  F arl 
of  Egremont,  which,  both  for  the  elegance  of  its  exterior 
and  the  sumptuonsncsi  of  its  Internal  filtiDgs,  may  vie  with 
the  finest  mansions  of  the  English  nobility:  the  park, 
which  is  inclosed  hy  a wall,  I3  in.  in  circ.,  is  beautifully 
loitl  out,  and  commands  many  picturesque  os  well  as 
extensive  views- 


S(>a  PKZENAS. 


I’lIILADELl’HIA. 


PF.ZP.NAS  («n.  Fiscnt^r),  a to»n  of  Franco,  dfj». 
lU-rauU,  cap.  cant.,  ncarthc  junclimi  of  the  IKratiU  aitd 
IMne.24  m.  W .S.W.  MuittiH  lIier.  Pop-,  »n  ls»;.  7,490. 

It  in  flncly  cittiAtcd,  ni>il  it«  old  ca&tio  ronimanda  a mag* 
nilU-enl  prosjx'tl.  Kcver.-d  of  it«  ktr<*«'t«  arc  wide  and 
Hnotl  with  gottd  houscti.  It  has  a han<t»ome  par.  claurrh, 
aikI  had  formerly  many  conventual  churches  ; IhU  one 
of  these  has  Iteen  converttHl  Into  a dUlitlerv,  another 
Into  an  hotel,  and  a third  into  a theatre  I Wxenas  is 
the  seal  of  a trilninal  and  ch.nnber  of  commerce,  and  a 
odl.  It  has  manufactures  of  wnoUent.  cotton 
stuffs  and  yam.  linens,  ic.  Hut  U is  princijuUly  rele- 
hr atcU  fur  the  great  fair,  held  here  in  SeotemlK'r,  which 
is  attended  bv  dealers  frmn  all  luirts  of  tiic  8.  of  France. 

A great  deal  of  business  U then  transacted  in  wool. 
w*M)Ueos,  cottons,  and  other  fabrics.  (7/ugu,  art.  HeratUt, 
fifT.) 

I'Hn.Al>EI«PHI  A,  the  second  city,  and  formerly  the 
rap.  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  .America,  state  PrinuyUanla, 
lh‘twceti  Ptc  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  ulxnit  r>  m.  alK)«e 
I heir  Crmflueocv,  so  ra.  8.W.  New  York,  and  123  in.  N.K. 
Washington  ; lat.  hV  N.,  long.  7V>  HP  .AQ"  W Pop. 
in  IMO,  The  Hty.  which  Isitbout  4 m.  in  k*ngth 

to  S.,  by  about  3 tu.  in  brearith,  U divided  into 
Hi|mre  com|uirtments  by  wide  and  wrll-paved  streets 
crossing  c-at'h  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  lighterl  with 
ga«.  and  drained  by  sewers,  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Delaware.  It  Is  also  admlr.-ihly  suppHidwith 
w ater  from  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  of  some  very  exten- 
sive (lams  and  reservoirs  erected  at  Fairmount,  near 
th<*  cilr.  at  an  expense  of  433.M  3 dollars. 

••  There  is  a great  air  of  neatness,  and  of  almost  pe- 
cnliar  cleanness  aitoiit  the  city  ; but  the  extreune  re. 
gnlarlty  of  the  streets  is  tiresome.  The  steps  of  the 
imier  stairs  of  a great  part  of  the  houses  are  of  white 
maride.and  the  tops  of  the  miter  railitigs  of  brass,  and 
Ixith,  as  well  as  the  windows,  are  not  only  ciramd  every 
nioriiing.  hut  made  bright  w ith  a degree  of  care  w liich  I 
n.  vi»r  before  wUnesstd.  The  streets  are  verjr  generally 
sh.eled  with  trees  — a very  desirable  luxury  in  this  hot 
iliojate.”  (StH4trl‘$  Amrttra,  i. 

The  public  IruUdings,  which  are  generally  ciwntnirted 
of  white  marble,  are  among  the  most  elegant  In  the 
States.  The  l.kiUrd  States  H.ink,  Iniilt  on  the  model  of 
the  Parthenon;  the  Peiinsylvanian  Hank  ; the  Mint  of, 
the  D.  States,  a lumdsome  nliiice  with  Ionic  poriici-^.  ' 
(•3  ft.  in  length  on  each  front ; the  Exchange,  ornamented 
w ith  Corinthian  columns,  and  comprising  a sparliHis  h<tll 
arid  news-room,  the  nost-olTIce,  Ac.  ; the  fiirnrd  Hank  ; 
(Jirard  Collegt*,  a noole  structure,  entirely  surroittnled 
with  a cnUam.-Kle  of  Corinthian  columns  ; M.vsnnir  Hall, 
Ar„  are  the  buddings  most  rein.arkable  fur  lH>aiity : 
but  the  most  interesting  is  the  State*h<mse,  whence 
the  Declaration  of  Indeprndence  was  first  prnmulgaltd. 

There  are  about  Hki  ihurchmk  and  pl.ices  of  piildic 
w<»rship,  int'ltiding  two  synagogm's : the  U.  States  ar- 
fwutal ; the  State  petilteiil{ary,  on  the  panopticon  prin- 
ciple; the  county  primn,  a mawive  granite  building, 
in  the  castellated  Gothic  style,  with  upwards  of  4fX>  ceils  ; 
and  (he  debtors'  prison  demand  notice.  The  Schuylkill  is 
here  rrnssed  by  two  wooden  bridgiw,  one  of  which  has 
un  rntin*  letigtii  of  1,130  ft. ; the  other  Is  a single  arch, 
ami  prob.-\l>ly  (he  widt*«t  existing,  lU  s|«n  being  334  ft 

l'hll.idelp(da  is  reniarkaiilc  fur  the  ninniter  and  excel, 
lenre  of  its  IxMicvcdent  invlitiitiona.  On  the  tnnk  of  the 
Schuylkill  is  the  alms-house,  consisting  of  fuur  distinct 
ranges  of  building,  comprising  ni‘arlr  4,'ifiQ  nxims.  The 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  cttabrished  m 1733,  is  one  of  the 
first  institution!  of  the  kind  in  the  I'nino.  Tlte  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  from  E.  to  W.  Is  '37^  ft- ; and  de. 
(ached  from  the  hoipiud  is  another  building  of  S stories, 
calculated  to  accummodatr  numcrmis  patients.  There 
are  Udonging  to  the  hopilal  a valualile  anatomical  mu- 
KMtin,  and  A library.  In  ia|7.  a handsome  building  was 
erert^  for  the  accommodation  of  West’s  painting 
" Ghrist  healing  the  Sick,’'  which  is  a valuabie  source  of 
Income  to  the  hospital.  'l*he  I?.  States  marine  asylum, 
capable  of  acrommodnling  4U0  men  ; Wilts'  hospital ; 
and  the  varimt!  institutions  for  the  blind,  tl«e  deaf 
nnd  dumb,  Ac.;  the  M.vgtlalcn,  and  orphan  asylums, 
fee.,  are  cstabiithed  upon  a most  lllicral  K'ale.  The 
academies  and  learned  instituthmi  are  equally  distin- 
giitdied.  The  tiulversily  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  In 
l7-'>3.  (MX'iipies  a large  edilice  originally  (wilt  for  the 
Presidentof  the  U.  Slab's.  It  has  faculties  of  arts,  medi- 
cine. natural  science,  and  law  ; with  an  attached  junior 
Academy  and  charity  school.  It  has  an  excellent  philo- 
sophie.-il  apparatus,  and  a considerable  library.  This 
iiiiiversit)- is  chiefly  dullngiiished  as  a mesilral  school  ; 
in  |W40  it  had.  in  ait.  AS.'t  students,  r>f  whom  4U  were  me- 
dical. There  are  here  8 <<ther  medical  colleges.  attemUxI 
by  .nlMsut  ‘i0)i  students.  The  PhiiatU'lplua  library,  which 
originated  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incormtrated  in 
)74'i,  occupies  an  elegant  ixlitjee.  In  fitmt  of  which  Is 
a statise  of  Franklin  in  while  luarblc.  There  are  In*. 
I"ni;ing  to  it  a museum,  a |)hi!o»<»phU'al  apparatus,  and 
chu  Philadelphia  Library  aud  the  Lugatiiau  library. 


which,  together,  have  about  33.000  roll.  The  American 
phit'Mophical  S(K'i(Hy,  established  here  In  17Gb,  has  • 
lihiary  of  P.OIM)  vols.  The  Philadelphia  society  for  pro- 
moting ogrlmlture  was  lustltiiteil  in  17x3,  ar>d  hat  a smalt 
library,  a cahtnet  of  minerals,  and  a ret>osi(ory  for  agri- 
cultural Imph-menis.  The  »»ldest  seminary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  that  iiu'i»rj»orated  by  William  Penn,  under  the 
title  of  Friemis'  Public  Schools.  It  has  consideratile 
funds.  Niid  sup|M)rts  a imml>er  of  icIkkiIs,  which  give 
instruction  in  (be  I.attn  and  Greek  latiguagrs,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  The 
astronomical  observatory  in  the  city  belongs  to  this 
histitiitlnn  ; and  It  has  an  extensive  philosoj^iical  ap- 
iiHratus.  The  Athiuueum,  incorporate  in  11*13.  has  a 
library  of  A.tKiO  volt.,  a cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals, 
and  u|ion  Its  tables  are  to  be  found  the  principal  news- 
paiiers  of  the  United  States  and  Kumpe,  and  a nume- 
rous coMertion  of  American  and  Eitropean  magaslnes. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a good  catiinet. 
and  a library  of  .3.0(10  rots. : the  Pennsylvania  Historicai 
Society,  aivn  the  Fraiiklln  Institute,  have  both  pubhthed 
valualde  transartions.  There  are  several  good  theatre* 
and  excellent  market -hmises  : the  markets  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  supplied  of  any  in  (be  U.  States. 

Phlhtdelphia  is  distlnguUhed  as  a manufacturing  city, 
haring  shot,  nail,  cotton,  |>aper,  rope,  glass.  Ac.,  manu- 
factories, with  numerous  prtntlng-otBcea,  marble  works, 
tannehe*,  breweries,  distiilerie*.  Ac.;  and  is  inferior 
only  to  New  York  and  Hoston  in  the  extent  of  lu  com- 
merce. It  has  the  advantage  of  a double  {mrt : that  on 
the  Schuylkill,  being  the  slianowest,  is  the  grand  tlfpM 
for  (he  vast  quantities  of  coal  brought  from  the  interior  ; 
while  the  (Uher.  on  (he  Delaware,  having  water  sufficient 
to  tl'kat  the  largest  merchantmen  rlos«  l>y  the  quays,  is 
exclusively  resorted  to  by  the  shipping  engagtxl  in  foreign 
trade.  Trie  city  coimnunlcates  by  numerous  canal*  aiel 
railroads  with  Iih*  ailjacent  W.  state*,  and  the  interior  of 
Pciiiivylvaiila  and  Ohio.  The  value  of  the  tmimru  fVoin 
rorei^i  countrlmi  may  be  estimated  at  from  H)  to  Hi  mil- 
linn  dollars  a year  ; tmt  the  princi|»al  busines*  of  the  |iort 
is  its  coasting  trade  with  Sew  York,  UalUmore.  Bowton. 
arxl  other  American  cities,  tohlch  she  siipphr*  with  various 
descriptions  of  manufactured  goods,  flour,  and  provisions. 
At  an  .average  from  3(Mi,IXki  to  400,0(0  barrels  of  flour  are 
annually  ex|x)rted  from  this  city ; and  it  is  aUo  a gr«»t 
mart  fur  the  cx|>urt  of  Ix'ef,  butter,  salt,  Ac. 


We  subjoin  s<nne  returns  Ulusiratlvc  of  the  trade  of 
the  port  to  |H3x  and  IK)!*. 

Arrivals  at  PhtladciphU.  in  185S,  from  Foreign  Ports. 
Ship*  • • -79 

|Lir>)U«s  - > - - lx 

llr(*v  . - t.3* 

>,i(ounm  • . - - 1.34 

.Moon*  . • • • t 

Hloop*  . - I 


Tout 
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Of  the  arrivals  In  IK3H,  there  were  from  — 
(ireal  Hnlxia  • . -6 


• •>iU 
N>.‘«  liruiwokk 
('ula 

1’nno  RJen 
l.«guns 

Ktsm'*' 

Hjuun 

Ki»  JjtnHro 
iVrruiniUx-a 
(Mher  |*ici« 


Arrivals,  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  IM.19. 


xiiiiw 

JUrtucc 

linu* 

Hxh  -awn 

N<KX** 

Uirgrs 


• vn 
- l,iJo3 
. .37> 


Total 


Of  the  above,  there  wore  from  - 

New  Vorit 
|(Ai(nn«re 
linaon 

('heuij>r«k*  - 

Port  ftr|>rH4t 
pTuHitiwcr.  R.  I.  • 

Nvw  Otieana 
Nv«  t(.df><rd 
Ktrhimavl 
Witniincton  • 

(•real  Ript  IlartMuu 
«\  IInmi;  • • 

('harU%|an 
UUw*  ]x>rU 

Total 


IAX9 


The  above  dot's  nut  include  river  and  bay  craft. 


PmUIMMNE  ISLANDS 


Total  Inipecttoni  of  W)icat  i'lour  at  Philadelphia : — 
In  t>blv  S17.!II7 

iw  • - • an-vw 

IH3S  . iw<,7f.3 

During  (hr  jrrar  endni  3(^h  Srpt.  DSA,  (hr  aggregate 
lHinli*n  of  the  rruM'ln  b»-lmiRilig  to  the  ciistrirt  of  Phlla- 
drtphla  amountnl  to  K7.34f>  totii.  There  are  16  baiiki  in 
the  citjr.  with  a united  capital  of  Al.fMNl.n(¥)  doll. ; hut  it 
U neectsarj  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  I'liUed  Siatn  Hank, 
which  it  in  a atote  of  bankruptcy.  i<  included  in  thi» 
ntunher,  and  that  alt  the  other  bank*  have  suspimdt'd 
tnent*  in  «i>n-ie  t 

‘or  municipal  ptirpoc4>«,  Philadelphia  I*  divided  Into 
■ix  wartU,  or  district*,  and  i*  gnvrrm-ii  by  a mayor,  a 
recorder,  |A  aldermen,  and  a select  and  common  council, 
ammalljr  ch»**en  hy  the  citizen*.  The  mayor'*  ciHirt  ha* 
the  *am«  JuHtdietton  as  the  county  court*  of  quarter 
setsiun*.  The  city  send*  teveti  reprcsenlaUvc*  and  two 
•eiiatiUt  to  the  Hate  legislature. 

I’hilatlelphia  was  founded  (>y  William  Penn,  in 
The  (ir*t  Coiign-**  of  the  Union  wa»  lield  here  In  1774, 
and  in  I77C  the  l>eclaration  of  Independence  U*ued  from 
it<  pres*.  It  wa«  ocriipied  by  the  British  la  1777  and 
177**.  It  continued  from  the  1*»f.mentli»ned  year  down 
to  IHOO,  to  i*e  the  cap.  of  the  Union.  (.VwrrcyT  A'wy. 
t\f  Anier.  edit.;  Ancyc.  Atncr.i  Stuart'*  Amt- 

rica,  9(C.  ; TabUs.) 

PHILAhELCHIA.  .Sci*  A LA-SlIKIia. 

PIMLIPPINF.  ISI.ANIIS.  a group  of  island*  of  the 
Kastern  Archipelago,  principallv  included  in  It*  Mh  divi* 
•ion,  fontting,  Uulta  excc'ptrd,  the  ma&t  valuable  colonial 
po*se*»iuu  itlll  iK’longlng  to  S|iain.  ix  twren  the  Ath  and 
‘Atli  deg.  N.  iat.,  and  the  117th  atid  I'.'tlh  deg  K.  long., 
having  N.  the  Halintang  channel,  which  divide*  it  from 
the  liatanos  and  Hasher  i»lamU  ; E.  tlie  PhcHIc  Ocean  ; 
H.  (lie  Strait  of  B.aiil.-in,  separating  It  from  the  Sootoo 
ArchtMlago  to  the  K.  of  IV>riieo ; and  W.  the  Chinese 
Sen  Aggregate  area  (accoitllng  to  Berghatis),  Including 
Palawan.  134,1 1.A  *q.  m.  Of  these  islands,  ten  are  large, 
and  the  rest  of  very  inferior  siie,  their  extent  aiid  w»p.. 
In  1H37  (from  an  official  return),  being  icspoctivciy  as 
follow* 


lU4nd«  and  ProeiTvM. 

.\rtw  ht  iq.  ni 

Pop.  in  tax?.' 

baton  (iH  pror*.)  . 

fMInd'tn  ... 

S a Psna«  (5  prow)  - . 

^ td«  dr  Negros  - - | 

S /rtirr  - - ■ - i 

I.S.'rlV  • • • 

""  Ssttnsr  • • -I 

• • • 

i'slawM  - . • 

Mngindjinso  (9  |iro**.)  • | 

illvr  Maitdt,  incliMllng  ihe  bis*  ) 
ilr  CdAiutuu-*  • . .yi 

! 

4. JVV 
4/-16 

5, ;;» 
9,lh-i 
4.19H 
5.170 
I.VI5 
7.VV* 

3 ..la;  ? 
BA'fC 

; 

1 

1 

1 

a'>u.Hi7 

w.n.'. 

! 

X.XIO  1 
li.o-»;« 
74.WjI<«  ' 
15/KSp?  j 

1 T>4«t  of  30  |<nm.  - • 1 

I5(,I|5 

Tlie  island*  of  Palawan  and  Magindanao,  however,  are 
but  very  im|ierfectly  known,  portitms  of  them  being 
only  BUbject  to  the  colonial  government  of  Manilla,  tlie 
rest  being  governed  by  chiefs  of  native  and  often  hostile 
tril>es. 

I.rvoN,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  that  also 
which  Is  bo*t  know  n to  Kuru(>eana.  i»  of  extremely  Irre. 

fiilar  shai'e,  but  may  be  descrilM^I  as  a long  ami  n.-irri<w 
»l.«nd.  running  S.  and  S.,  with  n peninoil.t  (c.iilcd  t'a- 
niarines)  slretehiiig  out  at  its  S K.  «Ule,  its  length  irnin 
Point  Cabicuiiga  northward,  to  Pe>iiit  <‘ala.m  nmth- 
w.ird,  being  alxiiit  4A0  m.,  and  its  breailth  ranuing  from 
10  Co  nearly  140  m.  The  coast  gem-rnlly  Ts  r<«ky, 
and  Indented  with  numeroua  bays  and  gulfs;  on  the 
E.  side  1*  the  Seno  de  Lamon,  a deep  narrow  inlet, 
nearly  separating  Che  neolnsula  of  Camarinrs  from  the 
rest  of  the  Ul.tnd,  ana  on  the  W’.  side  are  the  gulph 
of  Lingaycn.  the  bay  of  Manilla,  the  Ktisenada  de  Ba- 
layan, and  thu  Sciio  de  Ragay.  A large  portion  of 
tile  surface  is  covered  with  mountains ; and  N.  of 
Manilla  the  chains  are  divided  by  (hi*  Cagnyan,  the 
Urg«*sl  river  of  the  Island,  into  two  nearly' parallel 
rnnges,  calUnl  Sierra  Madra  and  .Sierra  de  lo*  Uara- 
Vsllos.  that  terminate  resiwctlvely  in  the  Point*  Cabi- 
cuiiga  41x1  .^t.  Vincent,  ttie  extreme  N.  point*  of  the 
fslaiuL  The  latter  range  I*  the  mo»t  elrv.ited  ; but  even 
it*  highest  peaks  do  not  rts<'  more  than  ti.iNNi  ft.  alaive 
the  sea.  .S.  of  Manilla  the  chain  may  bi-  Iraceil  into  the 
peninsula  of  U.vmarinev,  a large  portion  of  which  It 
o'ver*.  and  finally  terminate*  in  the  Punta  I’alaan. 
The  plain  of  Pnmpnnsa  N.  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  ex. 
tends  northward  nearly  a*  far  a*  the  gniph  of  I.ingayen, 
from  which  it  Is  *e|>«raled  bv  a ridge  of  r:vther  lofty 
hilU:  it  1«  about  00  m.  in  length  by  about  30  m.  io 
hrt  adth.  and  bclns  wateretl  by  a river  falling  into  the 
Hay  of  Manilla.  Is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  roveri*d 

* ltil«  vulmaie  IncIwdM  enl;  th«  Hpanl4h  ut  thew  mUimI*. 


with  plantation*,  and  densi-ly  pe.>iil<tl,  Wc'- 

mo»r  zwr  Krkliirung  d^r  Kartc  eon  dm  VhUn>nin,n 
Intdn,  p 10  ) S.  nt  Manilla  is  (he  Laguna  «lr  mhi.v, 
about  1*0  m.  in  length  and  inm.in  breadth,  (he  water* 
of  which  are  esmveyrd  into  (he  Hay  of  Manllin  by  a wide 
and  pretty  deep  stream,  tlie  Pasig,  flowing  through  (be 
cap.  A few  miles  further  S.  is  the  Laguru  do  Taal, 
which  communicate*  with  the  Senada  de  Balayan,  by  the 
■hort.  but  deep  river  Bonbon:  it  is  nearly  cim'dar,  being 
about  M m.  m diameter,  and  contains  the  island  of  Taal. 
in  which  is  a volcano,  with  two  activccralrr*.  Alxnil 
‘M  m.  K.  ts  another  vrdcano;  and  more  lo  the  H.,  in  the 
ueninsula  of  CamaHnei,  .are  ten  volcanns,  one  of  which 
ha*  freguent  eruplloni:  In  fact,  throughout  Luzon  and 
most  of  the  Phliippim**,  the  itni«>ouB  formations  havo 
be»'0  found  in  constant  connexion  with  tlie  pHinitlve 
rocks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  form  a part 
of  the  great  volcanic  band  exti>ndlng  from  Kanitschalka, 
Ihrougli  Ja|Hin  and  Pormfisa  Into  Borneo,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  (iold.  iron,  and  copper,  have  be^  fuimd  in 
the  mountain*  of  Ltuon,  and  rock-salt  1*  *o  abumUiit  in 
*ome  parts  as  to  l>e  an  article  of  rxi>oit.  Luzon  is  s4*|.h- 
rated  from  Mindoro  by  the  strait  of  that  name,  almiii  ft  m. 
broad,  and  from  Samar  hy  the  Hinl>oCAdero  dr  .San  Ber- 
nardino, the  common  las'.agc  fur  vessrli  nav  igating  the 
Pacific  on  (heir  way  to  China. 

The  Bisnyan  group,  which  lie*  .S.W.  and  S.  of  the 
great  islamf  la«t  mentioned,  comprise*  alvout  eight  or 
nine  ronsldernble  i>lnrKis,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is 
Mindoro,  and  th-nt  mo«t  eostwanl  Samar.  With  tlio 
exception  of  Pannr,  which  t*  triangular,  these  islands 
are  generally  long  and  narrow;  ^Iimioro.  Negro*.  Sa- 
mar and  MasUite,  are  very  mountainous,  ami  only  ino- 
derately  proilu-  live  ; btit  Panay  and  Zebre  rr>ntaiii  much 
go<id  level  land,  and  are.  on  the  wliule,  the  most  import- 
ant iiland*  of  tb«  Philinpliie  group.  The  HaUwan. 
theexircme  \V.  island  of  the  Philit*pi»ei.  extend*  troin 
N.K.  to  S.W.  about  a-V)  m.,  with  a breadth  of  not  more 
than  l-IOth  its  length:  it  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
mminlainous ; but  the  greater  part  is  inhabitnl  by 
savages,  and  it  has  been  little  vuite<l  by  Europeati-T. 

p f>A.)  A iinall  purtiun  only  at  its  N.  ex- 
tremity belong*  lo  S|Kiin. 

Magindanao.  or  Mindanao,  (he  largest  of  the  Phi 
lippliie  island*  after  I.uzon,  I*  of  very  irregular  ibnt>e. 
having  a iwnlnsula  stretching  l-AO  m.  from  the  main  pjirt 
of  the  isl.-uut:  length  from  N.  to  8.  about  3vD  m.: 
average  brraillli,  exc)u«iro  of  (he  petiiiuulo,  bA  ni. 
Ihimpicr  and  Pore»t  are  the  principal  .viilhofitles  from 
whom  we  derive  any  kiiowiMlgc  of  this  still  imiterfeclly 
known  ishoiid.  In  the  Interior,  near  (ho  Bay  of  lllnrio. 
ts  a consideratde  lake,  which,  ai'coniiiig  to  Forest,  is 
between  13  and  20  in.  in  width.  The  K.  const  is  inoiin- 
tainnus,  and  numlirrIeM  hilit  octur  in  (ht  NV.  and  .S. 
districtii,  which  are  generally  well-onvcrMl  with  (imiver: 
large  tracts,  however,  ore  found  in  some  parts  quite 
destitute  of  tree*,  and  Covered,  like  the  savaimali*  of 
America,  with  tong,  rank  grass.  .So  large  an  Island 
must  lUTCstarily  have  Urge  rive  r*  ; but  only  2 of  them 
arc  known,  one  on  the  N.  side,  flowing  Into  the  Bay  of 
Butnan,  and  another,  called  the  Pi-Unvy,  flowing  w't-si- 
ward  into  the  Bay  of  lllann.  oppo*ite  the  island  of  Bun. 
writ.  The  8pani*h  seUlemcnts.  which  are  chiefly  on 
the  N.  side,  fi*rm  2 province*  in  the  capltanata  of  the 
PlilUpjjine*.  The  Interior  is  inhabited  by  llnrnforns, 
who  arc  treated  a*  slave*  by  the  Malays  occupying  ail 
the  S.  coast ; Uiey  ockuuw  ledge  the  supremacy  or  a native 
sultan. 

The  climaU  of  (hr  Philippines,  owing  to  their  extent, 
is  mure  variable  than  in  (he  other  gruii|t«  r>f  islands  lying 
so  n^ar  tlie  c?qiiatur.  In  Hiid  about  Manilla,  (he  dUtrici 
usually  vi*lt*M  liy  Kiiruf>eani,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  hot  sca«on  (Irom  Augmt  to  OctoU'r)  mav  average 
alwmt  1*2^.  and  tliat  of  (he  iHikl  season,  usually  'precrduig 
the  rains,  about  7ti°  Kah.  The  year,  as  in  other  tropical 
mnntries,  is  divided  into  a wet  and  dry  season,  here  <le. 
finding  on  the  monsoon*  : the  former  lost*  from  May  till 
the  commencement  of  November,  and  the  latter  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  S.W'.  monsoon  immensi* 
quamities  of  water  (alls,  and  the  rain  frequently  lasts  for 
12  nr  14  days  without  intermission.  A large  part  of 
laiznn  is  within  the  region  of  the  tmhoomt.  which  are  as 
formidable  aa  (lie  tornados  of  the  vV.  Inditnt:  Ihi-y  last 
from  May  to  December,  but  seldom  continue  more  than 
f>  or  A iKjiirs  at  n time.  In  lassim  (with  which  we  are 
l>etter  acquaiute<t  than  the  rest  of  the  grmip).  the  inhabs. 
sufTer  from  ague*  and  d>K-ntcry,  in  cousc*;ufn«*  of  the 
great  extent  of  marshy  and  low  grounds  itiumUteii  during 
cite  runy  months.  Hud  exhaling  prstilential  vapours 
during  the  re*t  of  the  year,  (.Veyen,  Hi  tu  um  dif  Ltde, 
U.  2H|.) 

Tlie  africuiturat  pt\>dtici»  of  the  Philippine  Islands  In- 
clude rice,  millet,  and  maize ; sugar,  indigo,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, coflee.  and  cotton,  with  a great  variKy  of  other 
articles  of  inferior  ini|ioriance:  but  with  (lie  nnwlet  of 
riiiture  we  arc  little  acquaintnl,  though,  acrording  to 
Moor  ArcAip.,  p.  bl.),  the  Chinese  in. pie. 
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menu  mre  pr«tt7  Kencraily  uted  In  husbandry.  Ktre  U 
Che  chief  Miiirport  of  the  pop.,  juid  hence  ii  railed  <n  iarirt* 
QuantiUea  ihroufthotit  the  irroup,  the  marihy  nature  of 
the  country  In  many  parts  belnK  farotirablc  to  Its  niUira. 
tion.  In  other  districts,  however,  upland  rice  is  cuItU 
rated.  The  tu|ur-cane  Is  raised  on  the  great  plain  of 
Pampanga  and  in  the  Island  of  Panay : the  mode  of  ex* 
trartmg  the  sugar  is  defective,  but  the  sugar  U excellent ; 
Its  culture  Is  also  rapUUy  extending,  and  it  now  forms  by 
far  the  most  Important  article  of  export  from  the  Plinip> 
pines.  Tobacco  grows  well,  and  migtit  be  produced  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  ; but  lis  pp-owth  Is  limited,  from  the 
manufacture  of  dgars.  In  which  form  alone  tobacco  Is  ex> 
ported,  being  a ^vemment  monopoly.  Indigo,  also,  is 
pretty  extenslvelv  cultivated,  but  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Bengal.  Anpan  wood  mnstiluirs  the  chief  timber 
of  the  hilly  districts,  and  is  ex)>orted  in  large  qiunlities  to 
China.  The  cufTL-e-plant  was  Introduced  by  the  Spa> 
niardt  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  grows  wild  on 
the  W.  side  of  Luion,  tlnaigh  not  In  tlie  otlier  islands. 
The  coffee  exported  frcHn  Manilla  is  almnst  wholly  pro* 
cured  from  these  wild  plants,  ami  Is  alleged  to  tx'  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Hourbon  or  the  Mauritius.  I'lie  banana 
is  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  hemp  is  produced 
veri'  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla,  as 
well  as  in  Panay  and  Zelire,  furnishing  materials  both 
for  cordage  and  a strong  coarse  cloth  woven  by  the  Ma* 
lays.  ( .t/rycis,  fi.!/79.)  Excellent  sago  grows  in  most 
parti  of  Lusnn.  and  the  rocoa*nut,  which  was  InlrtMtuced 
from  Guatimala,  is  very  abundant,  and  superior  in  qua* 
lity  even  to  that  of  Peru.  The  shrub*cotton  igcusj/piwwi 
krrbaceum)  thrives  well ; but.  owing  to  some  iniperii>c- 
tlou  In  the  mode  of  breaking  the  pod.  the  cotton  Is  of 
inh-rior  quality,  arid  little  is  exported,  (.'itinnmon,  the 
brtel.pepper,  and  the  clove-tree  are  (mind  wild  in  many 
of  the  Isl.iuds,  and  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and  shadsluck 
are  raised  very  abundantly  and  with  little  lal>our.  The 
other  fruit-trees  are  few  In  number  and  nf  very  Indifferent 
quality.  The  mountains  product*  excellent  timber  for 
landing  both  houses  and  sni|)s  ; and  the  bnmlsoos.  iisihI 
in  the  constnictlun  of  the  limiscs  of  the  Malays,  are  very 
long,  some  being  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh.  Tho/unmi 
of  the  Philippines  comprises  buff>iliH>s  of  unrommun  siie 
and  icrengtn.  a small,  but  hardy,  brivtl  of  tinrsei.  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards,  g>ats,  pigs,  and  a few  shrep, 
with  immense  numbers  of  ducks  and  fowls  both  wild  ami 
domestic.  Land.tortui>(^  are  plentiful  in  most  of  the 
islands,  and  their  shi-ili  constitute  an  important  article 
among  thecxjrortt.  There  are  no  beasts  of  prey;  but 
caymans  are  fmuid  in  must  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  in  the  I*agiina  de  Bahia. 
Among  the  birds  m.iy  b«'  noticed  the  swaliows  which 
supply  Uic  edible  nesu,  1-ish‘alxiund  on  the  coasts,  and 
the  native  Qihcrmen  are  oqaUly  expert  with  tlie  other 
islanders  of  the  K.  .\rrhipclago.  Pearl-oysters  also  arc 
found  Id  large  quantities,  and  tUc  shells  are  exported  to 
China.  Tiie  sea-slug,  or  kutolhuria,  is  also  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Mtmufacturn  are  of  very  Buie  importAncc.  The  plait* 
Ing  of  straw  and  chips  of  wood  into  hats,  cigar *Cases  and 
matting  is  carrli'd  on  pretty  extensively,  and  the  hats  are 
highly  prised  by  the  Spaniards.  Domestic  weaving  oc- 
cupies most  nf  the  frmah's;  and  enUon  chdh  wa«  till 
recently  an  article  of  export  to  Mexico,  t’onstderable 
quantities  of  earthenware  are  mide  in  I.iison.  but  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  t hino.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  is 'a  government  inonop<dy  ; and.  a*Tord- 
ing  to  Mtyen,  11.211,,  the  royal  mnmifactorv  at  Mainlla 
employs  about  2,0UO  persons,  two-tlards  oj  whom  arc 
females. 

Ct;/«fl*crcf.«“Consl<lering  the  great  fertility  and  varied 

Eroductions  of  the  Philippines,  and  their  i>eriiiuu-|y 
ivounible  situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  tlie  limitcfi 
extent  of  their  trade,  even  with  its  late  increase,  may  ex- 
cite surprise.  Tliis,  however,  is  entirely  a consequence 
of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  .Spanish  gnrenimriit,  which 
persevered  until  very  r<*ceiitly  in  excluding  all  foreign 
ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Vhiliptilnes.  enntining  the 
traile  between  them  and  Mexico  and  South  America  to  a 
single  ship  t Even  ships  and  settlers  from  China  were 
excluded.  “ Provisions.”  says  \jH  Pf-rouse,  **  of  all  kinds 
are  in  the  greatest  abundaiire  here,  and  extremely  cheap  ; 
but  clothing,  European  hardware,  and  funiltiire,  bear  an 
excessively  high  price-  The  want  of  competition,  toge- 
ther with  prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind  laid 
on  commerce,  render  the  prosliKtions  and  merchandise  of 
Todia  and  ('hinaat  least  as  dear  as  Europe  i”  Happily, 
however,  this  miseralde  policy,  the  rlT'-cts  of  which  have 
been  admiraldy  denieted  by  M.  de  U Pi'rouse.  has  been 
materially  modifioa  within  the  last  few  years.  The  events 
of  the  late  war  destroyed  fur  ever  the  old  roloul&l  system 
of  Spain  ; and  the  ships  of  alt  natiims  are  now  freeu*  ad- 
mitted Into  Manilla  and  the  other  ports  in  the  InilUi^ 
pines.  An  unprecedented  tlimulus  lus.  in  consequence, 
been  given  to  all  sorts  o(  fmhulry  ; and  its  progress  will, 
no  doubt,  become  more  rapid,  aceoniing  as  a wider  cx- 
IK’rlence  and  acqiuUntance  with  foreigners  makes  the 
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natives  better  aware  of  the  adrantages  of  commerre 
and  Intluslry,  and  disalmtcs  them  of  the  pregudloes  of 
which  they  have  lK‘en  si>  long  the  slaves. 

Ill  1837.  among  other  articles  ex|>orted  fVom  Manilla, 
were 222.183  piculs  (about  13.2A0  tons)  sugar;  39,4'>7  pk*. 
hemp;  126.003  coyangsricr;  4..'r(r8  boxes  cigars,  with 
conslderahie  quanutiei  of  indigo,  hempen  cluth,  sapan 
wood,  and  a great  number  of  other  articles;  the  tiHal 
value  of  the  exports  amouuting  In  the  course  of  that  year 
to  above  tiro  million  dollars.  C oUun  nunufactured  goods 
constitute  the  great  arti<lc  of  imjmrt.  The  foreign  Hade 
of  the  islands  centres  almnct  entirely  in  Manilla,  w hkb 
see.  It  Is.  In  fact,  the  only  jwrl  in  the  Pldlipplncs  to 
willful  either  Spanish  ships  to  or  from  Euro{>e  and  foreign 
vessels  gciierailr  are  ;iUuw«h1  to  trwte  ; hut  Spanish  ve«- 
lels  tradiug  with  ('Idna  and  Singapore,  may  prmevd  to 
the  uut)iortt  of  Paiig.c«in.Au,  Ylvcis,  and  other  places,  tu 
take  on  board  thuir  uutwarJ-buuml  cargoes.  (See  Ma- 
NH.LX.) 

The  population  nf  the  PhUippluri  is  extremely  va- 
rious t and,  lnd<-|>t:ndently  of  foreign  settlers,  the  natives 
rmuKt  of  a great  numl^r  of  distinct  trilx'W,  partly  of 
Malay,  partly  of  Papuan  origin,  and  s)>e.\king  several 
distinct  uinguages  or  dialects,  home  nf  the  iia.lve*  still 
adhere  to  the  polytheism  they  professed  before  tb« 
arrival  of  the  .Spaniards;  but  a large  proportion  have 
lM*en  ronverled  to  the  Catholic  faith,  w hicb,  iiideeil.  is 
the  common  (wind  between  them  and  tiieir  new  masters, 
and  the  principal  means  by  which  the  l.uter  have  s»  long 
been  able  to  maluuln  their  asnuidancy.  The  rutives 
are  said  to  be  Ihe  most  active,  hdd.and  enerKellc  uf  any 
lielonging  to  the  E.  .\rchipi-l.«g'».  “ I'hesr  people. 
sajx  M.  lie  la  Perome,  “ apm-ar  in  no  n*8i'ecl  liifeiior  to 
those  of  Europe.  Tiiey  rultivati*  Ihe  e-ttih  like  men  ktf 
understanding ; are  c.ir|>cnicrs,  joiners,  simthi,  gold- 
smiths, wcaxrrt,  mcisons.  4rc.  I liavo  w .lkc\l  through 
their  villages,  and  fi-und  them  kind,  h-opitalde,  and 
communicative;  and  tiiough  the  S|Huiiards  sjseak  of  them 
Olid  treat  tiiem  wiili  cont'  inpl.  i pi'ri.clxe^l  th.it  the  sives 
with  which  they  are  clurged,  ought  r.-ither  to  he  irapuuil 
to  the  crlonial  govcriitneul.”  ( I oya;:,t,  chap  1.^.)  The 
people  here  dt'crilK-<l,  however,  are  tlie  Malays,  who 
have  pndly  generally  ncknnw  hdged  the  supremacy  of 
Ihe  SpaniartU,  by  whom  they  are  treated  a.<  free  sub* 
j(>cts,  and  allowed  to  bt*  proprietors  uf  land ; the  Pa- 
puans, w hu  chlrlly  occupy  the  higher  parts  uf  the  cuuntry 
and  less  frequented  islands,  are  miserable  savages,  tnea- 
paldc  of  civilisation,  and  avoiding  all  cnmmuidratioit 
wllli  foreigners.  The  of  the  p*>pulatmn  comprises 
Euro|}t‘an  and  Creole  S]».inlards,  Spanish  ami  Indl.in 
tnestixos,  Muliammi'iians  frum  the  K.  Indies,  and  Chi- 
nese. I'lic  Spaniards,  however,  do  nut,  perhaps,  exceed 
4.000  or  .%,0U0. 

The  teal  qf  govfmmrnt  is  at  ^lanllla.  the  residence  of 
the  raptahi-genornl  of  (he  Philippines;  l>ut  there  am 
lletilcnant-Kovernors  in  Ihe  n;n>t  importstit  of  the  other 
islaitds,  and  alcaldes  in  en''|i  of  the  provs.,  which  also 
arc  sulrdivided  into  purbUn.  having  their  separate  in- 
tendants.  The  revenue's  of  the  Pliilippines  are  princi- 
pally derived  from  ad  pa!''rttn  duties  un  lin|>orts  and 
exports,  and  from  a enpitatiun  ux.  and  the  tobacco  mrv- 
no|)oly.  Fureign  commudiiie*,  imiHirtcxl  in  lureign 
vesieU,  pay  14  per  rent.,  and  in  national  vessels  from  7 
to  9 Tier  cent. ; bu(  tli«Tc  are  some  excrptkms.  and  wines 
of  ail  sorts,  except  t'liampagne,  pay  from  40  to  50  |K*r 
cent.,  according  as  they  are  bmugfit  In  native  or  fo- 
re gn  Ixtttoms-  .SikAuUn  products,  lni)>orled  by  S|oinish 
vessels.  j»ar  3,  aiKi.  by  forcigu  veswls,  8 jK*r  cent,  F^x- 
|iurts(in  which  are cumprised  coininudiiies  produced  in 
the  Uiand.  and  Imports  from  foreign  countries  for  con- 
sumption) pay  from  1 to  11  p«T  cent,  axi  palorcm,  ,\ij 
Sp.viish,  but  from  2 to  3 by  toreign  shi{».  Tobacco, 
however,  and  hempen  rope,  mode  at  Manilla,  may  be 
exjiorted  free  of  duty.  Spaniards  mav  cv|>ort  rice 
free  uf  duty  ; but  foreigners  are  rharp-*!  4|  per  rent. 
Thu  capitation  lax.  or  annual  tribute.  U charg^  at  cer- 
tain rates  on  all  the  Inhalvs.  «xcei>t  EuroiK-an  lucstisos. 
The  ('hinesc.  who  constitute  the  chief  iHirtion  of  the 
sho|>kee;K.<rs,  traders,  meehanics.  coolies,  and  household 
servants  are  dlvideki  into  four  classi's,  paying  rates,  va- 

King  from  12  doll.  6 rs.  to  120  doll.  6 rs..  to  which 
t*r  are  subject  from  the  agr  of  16  to  60  ; but  no  Chi 
nrs«  is  allow<*d  to  settle  on  the  islands  after  the  aac  ol 
40  years.  Chinese  and  ImUon  mestitos  pay  1 dotl.  3 
rs.  annually,  from  the  time  of  putwrty  till  death,  and 
Indians  of  both  sexes  pay  6 rs.  C gr.  each,  during 
the  same  iwriod.  The  nntnbcr  of  trilmte  payers 
amounted,  in  IH.17,  to  1,305.1(2,  of  whom  90i.'*24  be- 
longed to  the  17  provs.  comprised  in  the  island  uf 
Luzon.  Tlie  army  nmslsls  of  alxmi  7,00#j  men.  of  w horn 
only  700  are  S|iAiilArds,  and  the  rest  Malays.  Tiie  ca- 
valry are  chiefly  Euroiican  ; but  the  Malays  are  said  to 
he  good  soUliers,  ana  occupy  most  of  the  (urtreascs  in 

1-UIOD. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  In  1521. 
hilt  were  Dot  claimed  by  the  Sn.uibh  till  soon  after 
which  Manilla  was  coustKuted  the  cap.  o(  their  poaocs- 
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»inna  In  thb  part  o(  th«  world.  The  lalaodi  recrtTC>d 
thvir  proanit  ajiwllatlun  iu  honour  uf  Pbllin  11.  when 
kiue  oi  Spain.  Tbo  Dutch  and  CbineM  tried  to  make 
M>tUc«Mnts  here  in  the  17th  centurr.  though  without 
aucceai,  owing  to  the  detemalned  ana)enlout  oppocltkin 
of  the  Spanhinlf.  in  Manilla  naa  taken  bjr  the 

KnglUh,  who  gave  U bock  to  Spain  in  1764  ; since  which 
thejr  bare  held  it  without  Interruption.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  U IneSirient  and  unable  to  protect  the 
Islanders  from  the  ravages  of  the  Sonloo  ana  other  pl- 
rates,  who  capture  vesfcls,  plunder  vUlagea.  massacre  or 
enslave  the  inhaba..  and  commit  other  enurrolties  with 
impuottr.  (Hergkaut's  Atim ; Mryeis,  ii.  210 — 264.{ 
Moor'i  MaJavan  ArrktpH/tgo,  p.  76--^^.  ; Mnprr’i  HtMt. 
f'tetr  qf  tkf  Pkiltpp.  Itlamts  ; ilomUUm't  (itn.) 

P1.\CKNZA  (an.  Pittceniia),  a cltr  of  N.  luljr,  duchy 
Parina,  cap.  nruv.  and  duchy  of  Us  own  name,  uu 
the  Kmltlan  Way.  near  the  Fo,  where  It  Is  joiued  by 
the  Trebbia,  37  m.  W.N.W.  Parma,  and  37  m.  S.K. 
Milan;  lal.  4V  y It'',  long.  9«4y  32".  Pop.,  30.000. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  with  ramparts, 
now  partly  converted  into  public  proiio-nades,  and 
drfetxM  by  a citadel  garrisoned  by  .Austrian  troops. 
Us  streets  are  wide  and  rrgubtr,  e;)««'ially  the  principal, 
called  the  Sftadom^,  which  it  om>  of  Che  handsomest  In 
Italy  ; but  they  are  dull  and  ch-srrted.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick.  The  prluclp<«J  x(uare  is  mostly  sur- 
rounded with  old  and  mean  Uilldings.  Iiut  imlmles  the 
town  house,  with  the  prison,  an  antique  ttrurlure,  with 
One  Gothic  tracery-work;  the  go»crn«»r’s  palace,  an  old 
building,  with  new  front.  raiit*d  by  the  Frenc  h ; ami  a 
large  church : in  the  centre  of  the  scjuarc  are  the  bronze 
raiicstrian  statues  of  Alexander  laniese  and  his  son. 
Tnv  Farnese  palace,  an  unfinlthed  cdiQce  of  singttUr 
arrhttcxrturo.  deslgiscd  by  Vignola,  is  now  converted  into 
a Imrrack  ; its  walls  were  furmerly  adorned  with  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  I'anncgUno.&c. ; but  these 
wore  mostly  removed  when  the  last  Duke  of  Parma 
changed  his  brick  palace  of  Piacoosa  fur  the  throne  of 
Naples.  Piacenza  abounds  with  churches.  The  cathe. 
drol  is  a henvy-looking  building  of  the  I2th  century  ; 
but  it*  cupola  is  ornamented  witit  tine  frescoes  by  Oticr- 
clno  and  Francesrhfnl ; and  it  bos  an  altar-piece  of  higli 
merit,  by  Frosx-atrino.  with  other  paintings  by  that 
artist,  the  Caracd,  Parmegiant*.  6.c.  ftlaiiy  of  the  otIuT 
churches.  al«o.  boA<t  of  tine  laintlngs;  but  tii.it  fonrerly 
lielonglng  to  the  Augimtlne  comeiit,  an  elegant  striic-  | 
ture  by  Vignola,  has  l>oen  couverted  into  a granary.  > 
Tlie  city  has  a pretty  Ihc-itrr,  good  hotels,  a public 
library,  said  to  comprise  3<i.(mo  voIs.;  two  orphan  a«y. 
lums,  &c. ; and  about  | in.  ui'tant,  a bridge  crosses  the 
Po.  i*iacenza  Is  a bishop's  see,  the  seat  uf  the  higli 
court  of  appeal  for  tiie  chichy,  two  inferior  tribunals, 
an  cpisrii|Mil  seminary,  with  about  200  students,  srhools 
of  the  line  arts,  architecture,  a high  school  for  young 
ladies,  Ac.  It  has  a few  manufactures  of  silk  twist. 
wcHilien  stuffk.  siiwklngt,  hats,  earthenware,  Ac. ; but  ! 
its  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has  a 
large  fair  In  April.  I 

When  coloni»ed  by  (he  Romans,  anno  n.c.  219..  Fla*  i 
rentia  was  the  most  luipnrunt  and  strongest  city  In  j 
t'ispadinc  Gaul ; .ind  It  Mlfonhil  a secure  retreat  to  the  ' 
Homans,  after  the  tinfurlunate  battles  of  tlie  'ricious 
and  TreiihU.  Its  fine  aniphilhe.itre.  bey  ond  the  waits,  | 
was  destroyed  In  the  war  between  Otho  and  Viteiilus.  ] 
Pidcrnxa.  with  its  territory,  was  taken  possession  of  by  ! 
Po|«  Julius  II.,  and  mren  by  Paul  III.  to  I..  Famesc.  ; 
It  has  since  niustlr  fuiluwea  the  fortunes  uf  Forma.  { 
Pope  Gregory  X..  Cardinal  Albtfronl.  PatUvicini.  I.andi.  | 
Ac.  were  among  the  remarkable  nativt-s  of  this  city.  { 
(Ram»o/di;  Vramer'M  Anc.  Itaif/,  I.  7'J — ; CundtrM 
Im/u.  a 16^23.,  Ac.)  I 

PI  AZZA,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  its  centre.  Intend,  of! 
Caltanbetts,  IH  m.  E.K.F..  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  in 
lt<3l,  13,229.  It  Is  built  upon  an  isolated  rmiumce. 
There  Is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  buildings;  but  it  It 
admired  for  the  richness  of  its  territory,  and  the  gn'at 
beauty  of  the  contiguous  country.  The  ckirta  mndrr. 
a good  church,  several  convents,  and  a college,  are  the 
nncipal  edifices.  It  is  a bbhop's  H-e;  but,  from  the 
ttle  attention  paid  to  it  by  classtcal  writers,  and  the 
absence  of  any  vestige  of  antiquity,  it  was  evidently  a ! 
place  of  no  great  cunseqitence  in  eaily  times.  {Iloare,  { 
Sir  R,  C.  CUtftieal  Tour,  ii.  2.V3,  2.’>4.}  | 

PIC.AllDY,  one  of  the  former  provi.  of  France,  now  ; 
subdivided  among  the  dep*.  Aisne,  Somme,  Pas-du-  ; 
Calais.  Ardennes,  and  Uise.  I 

PICKKRING.  a marki-t-lown  and  par.  of  Fnjrtand.  1 
K.  riding  co-  York.  \V.  dlv.  of  wap.  Pickering- Lytho. 
ou  the  S.  side  of  the  Egtun  Moors,  IH  m.  S.W.  Whitby,  ; 
and  23  m.  N E.  York.  Area  of  par.,  including  .A  town-  I 
ship*.  32.76<i  acres  : pop.  of  township  in  IH3I,  2,&Vi.  'i'he  j 
town,  situated  on  a gentle  eminence  near  a small  tribu.  I 
tary  nf  (he  Derwent,  is  old  and  straggling.  Near  its  W.  ! 
extremity  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  in  which  Richard  II.  > 
was  connned  after  hU  deposition,  and  prior  to  hit  Hnal  : 
removal  to  Puntefract.  The  church  Is  a hue  old  building,  j 
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with  a lofty  spire:  the  living  is  a vicamge  in  the  nft 
I of  the  Dean  of  York.  'I'be  Wesleyan-MsAhodlsts.  In- 
I dependents,  and  other  dissenters,  have  their  respec- 
tive plaoes  of  worship ; and  (here  are  various  Sunday 
' schools  and  a well-endowed  rhaiity  school  for  IflO  cbiP 
drvn  of  both  sexes.  The  town  sent  2 mems.  to  (he  H.  of 
C.  In  83  Edw.  I. ; but  the  privilege  was  dlscootlnucd  in 
the  same  reign,  and  has  not  been  restored.  It  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  cotuprises  In  its  Jurisdic- 
tion several  ocighbouriog  villages,  the  whole  forming 
what  is  called  ^ the  Honour  of  Pkkeriug.”  A railway, 
24  m.  in  length,  connects  this  town  with  Whitby.  A 
manor-court  Is  held  here  at  Easter  and  Micbaflmas,  fur 
the  recovery  of  debts  uuder  t0«.,  and  pet^  settlons  are 
held  on  alternate  Mondays.  Markets  on  Monday ; fairs 
the  Mondays  before  Feb.  14.,  July  G..  and  Oct.  1 1.,  chiefly 
for  cattle. 

PIEDMONT,  a country  of  N.  Italy,  composing  the 
prinri|>al  portion  of  the  cunlinerital  dom.  of  the  kingd. 
of  Sirdiuia.  (&Y  SAHniwiA,  Kingdom  or.) 

PlKIUiE(ST.)  See  MAaTiNiglt. 

PILLAL,  a sea-|>ort  town  of  the  Prussian  .Slates, 
prov.  K.  Prussia,  at  the  point  of  a Innnio  of  land,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  opening  from  the  Uaftic  into  the  Urge 
maritime  inlet,  called  the  P'rikChe  Huff,  Int.  XP 
8&"  N.,  long.  19°  6-y  W E.  Pop.  3,»»0.  Pill.vu  lias  a 
pretty  good  port,  but  the  water  Is  rather  shaJInw  , not 
cxceixling  II  or  12  ft.  In  de(>th.  so  that  vcsii-U  cf  large 
hunlen  must  anchor  outside  the  l>ar.  A light-house, 
having  the  lanurn  elevated  liO  ft,  alvove  the  level  of  fho 
sea,  has  bri-n  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  con- 
tiguous to  tiio  tiort.  PilUu  is  pro(>crly  the  sea.iMut  of 
kunigsb<-rg  and  l.tblng,  and  is.  In  consoquciire,  (argelj 
frcouemcsl  by  shipping. 

PI  LSLN.  a town  l)oheml.a,  rap.  rlrc.  Pilscn,  on  llio 
IVerauii,  a tributary  of  the  Kill**,  Mm.  H.W.  by  W. 
Prague.  Pop.,  la  IH34,  H.ikiG.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
tuiilt  towns  lu  the  kingdom,  aud  has  a fine  Gothic  t.nr. 
church,  and  tnwn-hall,  a gymnasium,  military  and  other 
schools,  a theatre,  Ac.  Us  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods  are  Nourishing,  and  it  has  others  of  Morocco  ier.- 
Ihrr,  iron  and  horn  wares,  and  alum.  Heing  ou  the  high 
mine  from  Prague  to  S.  and  (Vntral  Germany,  it  has  a 
considerable  transit  trade  ; .nnd  a large  nnnu.xl  fair  is  .-dso 
iit-ld  in  i'llsen,  alu-mhnl  by  traders  from  every  part  ct 
Uoiirmta.  (Amir.  }\ut.  Kncyc.;  licrghaas.y 

PiNEKOLO  (Fr.  a town  of  the  Sardinian 

dnm.,  in  Piedmont,  divis.  Turin,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  Clti- 
soiie,  nctf  llio  fool  of  ttie  Alp*.  21  m.  S.W.  Turin. 
Pop.  in  i>s3H,  I3,V>1.  It  wo*  formerly  a place  of 
strength  ; but  on  Us  cetsh>n  to  Savor  in  1713.  Ks  for- 
titivatU'Ds  wen*  blown  up  by  the  French  ; and  at  present 
it  IS  surrounded  only  by  a slight  wuli.  It  is  neitiier 
regularly  nor  well  built,  but  contains  a spacious  phirr  of 
amis,  with  a baml<oine  iHispita!  and  cavalry  bvr.ickt. 
It  has  a fine  cathedrai,  and  numerous  convents.  Tlio 
manufactures  cornpiibC  coar«e  wiHillens,  silk,  twist, 
paper,  ami  leather  ; and  the  inhab*.  have  a consideralde 
trade  in  tliesc  articles,  und  in  corn,  wiur,  spirits,  and 
8rr-wiHMl. 

PISA  (an.  /’fSrf*',  a famrui*  city  of  Central  Italy,  the 
cap.  of  one  of  its  most  cHebrattxl  repiihiic*,  and  now  the 
r.ip.  of  tin*  prov.  of  its  own  name  In  the  grand  di»chy  of 
I'uscony.  in  a fertile,  though  rather  marsiiy.  plain  on  (ha 
Arno,  about  a tn.  frenn  it-  mouth,  13  rn.  N.fl.r.  Lr'ghom, 
60  III.  W.  Florence,  and  12  m.  S.W.  Lurva ; lat.  43-’4;>' 
11"  N.,  long.  10^24'  K.  The  pop.,  which,  in  the  13th 
century,  was  estimated,  though  probably  far  bejond  the 
mark,  at  160.(*a},  was.  iu  IMG.  only  20.943  I The  walls  of 
the  city  are  nearly  6 m.  in  circuit.  In  thedavs  ofits  pros- 
perity it  was  celcbraU-d  for  the  strength  of*  its  fortldcu- 
tiotis.  its  potrkinn  towers,  its  profusion  of  marble,  arid  its 
grave  magnlNcence  ; but  it  is  now  only  the  shell  of  a 
great  city."  (Mduon.)  Us  ancient  gravity  has  degene- 
rated into  dtillnets ; ill  towers,  however,  though  no 
longer  a mark  of  nobility,  may  he  traced  in  its  modern- 
ised houM's ; and  it  can  still  boast  of  many  marble  c<dl- 
(Icea,  and  of  one  of  the  finest  marble  bridge*  in  Enroixx 
Its  »treets,  though  crooked,  are  wide,  and  paved,  as  In 
Florence,  with  large  flag  stones  ; the  river  it  embanked 
with  stone  quays;  and  a street,  live  Luug-Amo.  whkh 
extends  along  both  its  banks,  has  a most  majestic  appear- 
ancei  Some  of  the  houses  have  curious  old  fronts,  aii.l 
one  street  is  wholly  bordered  with  arcades.  In  a Urge 
grass-grown  square,  at  the  N.  angle  of  tlie  city,  are  4 re- 
inarktmle  buildings  — the  cathedral,  baptistery,  leaning 
tower,  and  Cempo  Santo ; **  all,  ' says  Forsyth.  " built  of 
the  tame  marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same  architecture, 
all  venerable  with  years,  and  fortunate  buto  in  their  so- 
ciety and  their  soliturie."  The  cathedral  Is  an  edifice  uf 
the  1 1th  century,  and  principally  interesting  as  a speci- 
men of  the  style  then  prevalent  In  Italy.  Its  length  Is 
897  ft-«  breadth  tr«  tu  ; sod  it  hat  a front  127  R.  in  height. 
Iniernaliv  it  It  divided  into  6 aisle*  by  6H  irMUlaU*d  co- 
lumns of  Corinitdan  or  Composite  architecture;  and  4 
piers  support  an  elliptical  cupola.  There  are  some  beau- 
tiful altars,  8 magnificent  bronae  doors  with  sculptures 
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in  relief  hr  John  of  BolokTia,  nml  mAny  fine  p.-iintlnjrt 
and  btu^reilcft  by  »otn«*  of  thr  hr*(  llalUn  mnttt'r«.  Hut 
IncouerultW  an*  niirm^roiM  : “ ThnnurSib*  (uitpU  It  sup- 
pitted  bj  a lulusi  fiirure  of  mott  ^ro«t  detiKo  ; liat-rha- 
Dali  and  McloNffpr'i  hunt  are  mmi*tcii  on  the  watU  ; ;vn 
ancient  itatue  of  Mart  it  wnrthip|M‘d  iin<lcr  tl>e  name  of 
ht.  Hotitui ; and  the  hraiU  of  tatyr*  are  rarred  on  a car- 
diiial't  tomb  } '*  {Fitrtptk.)  Among  the  Wl other  chnrrhM 
are  many  which  can  boait  of  rareworktof  art.  Theban, 
litterr,  oppotile  the  cathedral,  was  built  iHtween  U£>‘i 
and  1 IM,  when  Pita  wat  to  p>pulou«  ami  rich,  tlial  a vo. 
luntarjr  contribution  of  one  AnHn  from  each  family  it  t^dd 
to  hare  tiifflced  to  pay  for  lu  ereciion.  Thit  hutlding  it 
an  Immente  polygon,  above  l€<)  b'et  indlaimter  and  176 
in  height,  lurmoiinted  by  a cu(>oIa  aral  a cone  terminated 
hf  a figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptitt.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  it  of  marble,  and  liie  interior  la  iuivd*oinr  ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Womli,  the  UulUling  wnntt  finiah,  I 
and  it  not  altogether  well  pro|Kirlioned.  The  famoua 
Cnntpam/f,  or  l^-aning  Tower,  it  an  eiUlire  of  little  actual 
Imautj.  but  rendered  extraordinary  by  lit  Inelliiatton  from 
the  tKTpeiidinilar.  It  Mat  liegiin  aiMHit  1174,  but  not 
finltfird  till  the  middle  of  the  Urh  century : it  ruotUU  of 
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hare  l»cen  reared,  it  it  tald.  fntm  the  time  of  lhr» 
rrntaiiet;  atal  whtuu'e  mn«t  of  the  XNiloglcal  collectioiia 
in  Kiiro{>c  are  tupplied  with  theme  auiin.ila. 

Moral*  teem  t<»  be  at  a lower  cl»b  In  thit,  than  even  In 
mutt  other  Italian  citlet. 

All  virilt  here  roniaminiur  tbr  mind, 

I'hat  Dfiuicncc  tlepariKl  !«•««•  l>rhird.*‘ 

According  to  Nimond,  idlcnett.  Ignorance,  and  pmfii- 

fft»  y.  form  the  g»*ueral  ciiaractcr  of  the  inhah.  Kvery  day 
iic-ir  dligutliug  ttoriraof  mcaiiiieai  ami  dirtyartifKv  In 
every  traiuactii'n  of  life.  Forelgncri  t^annot  hire  a houte, 
or  make  a bargain  of  any  tort  Milliout  being  cheated. 
Moat  of  the  iadica  have  their  canUit'rf  trrrteniK 
Most  writer!  attribute  tlic  foumLiiion  of  thit  city  to 
colouistt  from  Pita  In  the  Pcloponnetut  toon  after  the 
Trojan  war. 


‘icunccnlrlc  walla,  each  f ft.  thick,  the  diameter  of  tlie 
circular  well  in  the  centre  lieing  ‘ti  ft. : U It  H tlorlct,  or 
IlHift.  in  height,  with  outtide  gaileriea  projecting  7 ft. 
The  topmost  atory  overhangs  the  kite  on  one  tide  atxnit  ' 
15  ft. : and  to  a iitectalor  looking  down  from  the  top,  the 
etTrct  It  terrific ; Ihougli,  at  the  centre  of  gravity  it  still 
10  ft.  within  the  bate,  it  it  perr<*clly  safe  Tnu  view 
from  the  summit  It  alike  extentive  and  beautiful.  It 
hat  been  tupp>se«l  by  tome  that  the  inclination  la  not 
ac(‘klental,  but  intentional,  and  that  It  was  to  constructed 
originally  ; but  the  mure  protiable  opinion  teems  to  be, 
that  it  i«  A conarqucnce  of  the  sinking  of  the  fountUtion.  : 
The  observatory  ami  ba|>tittcry  have  alto  a slight  in*  , 
clinallon,  which  it.  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  tame  cause.  ' 
The  campu  tanto,  or  cemetery,  is  the  motl  Ix'aiitlful 
edifice  at  Pita,  and  unique  in  iu  kind.  It  it  an  oblung  ' 
or  rhomboldai  court,  3<lft.  in  leogih,  by  l'J7  ft.  in  ' 
tireadth,  surrounded  by  arcadet  of  while m.irble,  adorned 
with  ancient  Ktriiscan,  Gr««ek,  ami  Homan  bat-reliefs,  | 
butts,  and  other  tcul|ituret ; and  the  walla  covered  with  i 
fretco-paintingi.  Ac.  by  the  e.'irllest  ll.nliati  inastert.  In  I 
Its  centre  U an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  have  \ 
been  brought  thither  frtan  Palestine  during  the  crutadt‘s.  ; 
and  formerly  used  at  a burial  ground.  Pita  h.as  a grand 
ducal  residence,  and  several  trther  |ularct.  which,  with  ' 
tbc  iiobihly't  club-lmute  and  lunk,  are  fine  iMiildlngs:  [ 
the  3 bridges  are  hamisoine  ; and  the  hospitali,  tlieatre.  \ 
modern  aqueduct  4 in.  In  length.  Ke.,  are  well  adapbil 
to  their  purposes.  Various  reinaint  of  amiqiilly  exist,  i 
at  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  CaidacolH,  of  the  Af/pocata»  I 
fs»»rt,  Ac.,  supposed  to  have  been  coiistructt'd  by  Nero,  \ 
but  especially  a tHdn/urium.  or  vapour-bath,  near  the  i 
Lucca  gate.  About  3|  m.  dittant.  on  the  Lucca  road.  ' 
are  the  Bagnf  de  Pisa,  suppoKHl  to  Im  the  baths  men-  i 
UomHl  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  ilill  frequented  by  • 
numerous  visiters.  i 

Pita  hat  a uolverilty.  formerly  among  the  moat  celc-  I 
brated  in  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  lit  tolerance;  its  de-  ‘ 

trees,  except  in  divinity  and  canon  law,  iHdng  attainable 
y iwrsuni  of  all  creeiit.  It  is  tlill  Hie  licatl  university 
orTuacany;  and,  in  1K36,  had  54,5  students.  3,V5injiiri»- 
prudence,  173  in  medicine  ami  surgery.  39  in  physical 
ami  mathematical  sdenceii,  and  Vt  in  theology.  Its  11- 
brary-  cnmpris.'s  .56.0IX)  volv  ; and  altarhod  toll  are  the 
Ferdinand  College,  a fine  trotanic  garden,  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  chemical  l.-ilv/Mlory,  and  observiitory. 
This  university  was  one  of  the  llrr.t  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  cli  tl  law  ; tiiuugh  there  be  no  rimhI  foundation 
for  llic  cuinmon  story  that  tliis  revival  was  at'uiisequenee 
of  the  Pisans  liariiig  found  a copy  of  the  Pandects 
among  tiie  s|Kiils  of  Amalphi,  socked  by  liicm  in  1140.  > 
The  university  has  had  many  illustrious  nonics  in  the  . 
roll  of  her  professort.  lucludtng.  among  others,  f;aliloo,  | 
Tnrrlcrlll.  Itedi.  Malpighi.  Thomas  I)em|*stcr,  Borelli,  i 
CastclU,  Gronovlua.  Ac.  llc»lile#  the  uDlversIty,  Pisa 
h.-u  an  episcopal  seminary,  with  ai»out  nOttudriits.  several 
conventual  lemHie  schiruii,  normal  and  Lniiciistrian  . 
schools,  Ac.;  and  is  an  archbishop’s  toe.  Its  manu-  , 
fas-tures,  which  are  unimjiortant.  consist  chiefly  of  soap.  ; 
wliiCe  lead,  vitriol,  glass,  and  a few  other  arttrl<>s ; and 
its  trade  has  sunk  in  pm;>ortfnn  to  the  rise  of  ih.H  of  i 
l^hom.  The  city  is  cmni  vnd  hy  navigaWc  canals  • 
Ixilh  with  I^eghom  and  the  SctcIiIo  ; but  It  is  a curious  ' 
Cad  tliat  no  vestige  can  now  Ik-  louiid  of  its  ancient  fxirt  I 
nr  roadstead  at  the  mmilh  of  the  river,  though,  in  the  [ 
];kh  century,  it  accoinmotl*ittd  large  ficK'ts.  Tills  ain-  j 
gular  result  is  supjMiscd  to  iiave  Ireeu  brought  about  by  1 
a change  In  llie  course  uml  cmiiouchure  of  the  Amo.  l 
i’isa  derives  tome  advantage  from  its  Iwing  the 
winter  res*»rt  of  the  grand  duke  and  of  the  lusi'an 
court,  as  well  os  of  numerous  Invalids,  attracted  thither 
by  the  mil.lness  of  the  cliinat«,‘.  On  tiro  shore  near  the 
city,  amidst  an  extensive  forest  of  isl«x,  it  a farm  be- 
longing  to  th«  grand  duke,  wiierc  a number  of  cameU 


It  Irecamc  a Roman  colnny.  and  Its  |>orl  waa.  in  lire  tirec 
of  .Sircdm,  an  im|K>nant  naval  station.  It  did  mH.  how- 
ever,  Attain  to  any  great  distinction  till  the  inih  century, 
when  it  took  the  lead  among  the  romim-rclol  repub- 
lics of  luly.  In  tire  lllh  century.  Us  fhtt  of  galleys 
malm.xliicil  a superiority  in  the  M«niiterranean.  c«im. 
manding  the  coasts  of  Slrlly,  S,-milnla,  t’irrsica,  and 
R.irlviry.  ami  assisting  the  French  In  lire  tritsaiWs.  Rut 
in  the  f.1th  century,  a stniggle  ctmim«'uc«i  with  Geutsa. 
which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  .uded  iu  the  |.jtal  rutu  of 
the  Pisan*.  Tiie  inter  wi  re  di-rc.aed  near  the  Isloml  of 
Meloria,  In  P>4.  In  a gri-.-u  naval  etigagetnent  by  the 
tienoesc,  witli  the  lots  of  the  greater  jiart  of  their  flet"*. 
and  almve  16,000  men  kiliiMt  and  taken  prisoiu-rs.  l^isa 
subsequently  b<*canio  the  prey  of  various  petty  tyrants,  and 
was  liii.tlly  unltiMl  to  Morinice  in  MOfi.  (/  wsroc.\  Hi.  44it_ 
4fil.;  It'ihxfh  HH  ArrAfUft.li.  ^.<3 — iwr. ; Mot- 

Mci/-#  • U'tUiain*  ; J'oisulM  ; Cutuii  r'i  Italy,  lii.  I — SO.  : 

P1.STOJ.5  (.m.  Pittaria),  a Hly  of  Central  Italy, 
grand  duchy  of  Tustany.  prov.  Florence,  on  the  iNn- 
iironc,  a trilmtary  of  th(' .5rno.  at  the  fmH  i>f  the  A|*eti- 
niiies,  SOm.  N \5  . Florence.  Pop.  in  1h3i;.  1 1,206.  It  ia 
UHwceo  2 and  3 ro.  in  circuit;  is  lurrmmdetl  by  old 
w.ilU  said  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by  D**- 
lidcriua.  the  last  of  the  Ia>ml>.;rd  kings.  ai»d  is  fiirtlrer 
dcfendttt  by  a citadel  built  in  IS-VJ.  it  is  clean,  hoiMl. 
some,  ami  widl  built,  with  iinusitally  broad  streets,  and 
ni.ony  ctiriuus  and  splendid  etIiCcet ; but.  like  many 
other  lt.alian  towns,  is  dull,  monotjmoiis,  and  silent.  Iu 
cathedni)  it  in  the  same  st>le  of  arciiit«<clurc  as  that  of 
Pica  and  tlial  of  I,urca,but  Inferior  to  either;  it  ha*, 
however,  some  interesiine  monuruenti.  Tlic  ha|itistrrv, 
construcUHl  by  Andrea  Pisano,  in  1337,  is  a small  atld 
liamtsome  octapnial  Gothic  c'dlftce.  Several  of  the 
inferior  churches  arc  remarkaWe  for  tlicir  style  ofarciii- 
Iwtiirc  or  works  of  art ; and  the  court-house  U a fine  old 
building.  In»te.id  of  the  tupprcsseil  Jesuits’  collegr, 
there  Isa  seminary  fur  priests;  and  a largo  hoapital  is 
kctrl  in  good  order. 

nstoj.n  has  a wHl.snpjpIl.Kl  market,  a museum,  two 
small  public  libraries,  a large  tlu-alre.  assembly  room*, 
and  a race  ground.  Provisions  are  clteap  arkl  giMtd  ; the 
climate  Is  cool  and  lu-althy  ; and  Hie  city  is  the  residence* 
of  many  noble  and  respectaldc  t.unilies.  'Fhc  manufac- 
tures, which  arc  ou  a smatl  scale,  include  silk  twiit, 
straw  hats.  |wper,  musket  barrels,  cutlery,  nails,  iron 
wire,  Ac. ; and  m-.nr  the  city  arc  some  tuierabiy  exteusive 
iron-works. 

Pistoj.i  is  with  Prato  a bishop’s  sec,  and  has  an  ppi*. 
copjil  College,  a superior  private  Ijceiim,  with  numiaJ, 
girls’,  l.anrattri.vi.  and  sariixis  inferior  M-hords.  In  Hie 
ndtl.lle  ages  It  was  the  cap  of  a republic,  w hich  b^ame 
sulijiN't  to  ri-»r«-uccx  al>*>ut  the  same  time  writh  IMsa. 
{Uainthuhl ; firporl ; l\mdcr‘f 

Pi  n AIRS  S I.SLAM).  A«v  Poi.vM>i4. 

PI  rrFNWKF.M.  a royal  and  iwri.  l>»r.  and  sca- 
fK»rt  of  .‘4ct*tl.-ind,  co.  Klfe.  on  the  N,  shores  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  iffij  m.  N K.  by  N.  Kdinburgh.  I’op.  1.317. 
it  was  crcalwl  a l»or.  in  1537,  and  Iseart  the  marks  of 
antluuiiy  and  decay.  In  aitditinn  to  the  j>arish  church, 
the  Kpiscopali.ant  and  the  U«-!ief  Symal  hare  each  a 
Chanel.  Pillenweetn  has  a small  harttoiir  ; but  the  only 
iHiiinestromiii  leil  with  it  is  Hiat  of  fishing  to  a llmlt*^ 
extetit.  Hire  are  the  reniidus  of  a monastery  04"  Angus- 
Uiie  Fri.xr*.  Dr.  Duuglos.  llishop  of  Salisbury, 

•*  The  scfairgt'  of  iti^«mir  of  qwari's,” 

w.is  born  hi  re  in 

PiUeiiwcctn  unites,  with  Si.  Andrew's,  thi*  two  An- 
striithcrs.  O.-vil.  rii|>ar,  ami  Kllrmitiy,  In  ssmding  1 mem 
to  the  H.  of  G.  HegUtenwl  electors  lu  this  bor.  in  la.T.u 
40.  4y.  C'or|M>ratlun  revenue,  4lsf.  Number  of  coun- 
cillors. 24. 

Pi  rT.sHl.'IlG,  A city  of  the  G.  .State*  of  N.  Am**- 
rira,  st.ite  Penntylvaou,  whose  exteoiivc  iron-works 
have  made  it  be  called  the  Uinniugliaui  of  America,  on 
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« IrtAngiiliir  pie<«  of  (And  beCwmi  tho  Allrxhanjr  and 
M'ltiontr^thrla,  wh^rc  thoK*  riven  meet  lo  funit  the  Obl», 
in.  \V.  by  N.  Philadelphia,  and  i(5H  m.  N.K.  Ctncin* 
lull.  Pop.  uf  l^tsburg  proper,  in  l>i40,  3l,l<96;  hut  If 
Vie  include  (he  town  of  Alltjahany,  N.  of  the  river  of 
tliat  name,  the  rising  bor.  of  BirTnlnghani,  S.  of  the  Mo- 
nnngahela,  and  other  suburb*,  (he  pop.  exi'eed*  .Vt.ooo. 
The  city  is  of  a triangular  shape,  compactly  and  In  some 
p:irts  handsomely  built,  though  the  smoae  of  the  dlf' 
lerent  works  has  given  to  the  bouses  a blackened  and 
nither  gloomy  appearance:  water  Is  supplied  from  the 
.'tlli-ghanr  be  means  of  a powerful  steam^gine.  Among 
the  pul4ic  Mildinn  are  upwards  of  Ofty  churches, 
with  attached  Sun^y  schools,  an  exchange,  mansion- 
house,  state  penitentiary,  di^rent  banking  ettablish- 
mi‘ius.  the  western  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Alleghany  arsenal,  (occupying,  with  its  magasines,  bar- 
rarks.  Ac.,  ail  area  of  SI  acres.)  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  PitisiHirg  high  school,  two  theologkai  academies, 
and  a public  litwary. 

Pittsburg  is  admirably  situated  for  manitfartiires  and 
roinmerre:  it  has  an  all  out  unlimited  mmmaitd  of  inland 
navigation,  aiwl  is  connected  not  nnlv  with  Now  Orleans 
and  the  various  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Its  (ributarr 
streains,  hut  also,  by  means  of  canals  and  railways,  witn 
the  Oreat  I>aket,  and  with  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts 
oil  the  K.  roast  of  the  Union.  (&r  Pbnnstlvania.)  And 
in  addition  to  Its  advantageous  geographical  position.  It 
lias  thorommand  of  Inexhaustitile  supplies  of  coal  and 
iron.  In  cimsn}uence  it  has  become  a principal  scat  of 
American  maninactures,  especially  of  tnn*e  of  hardware 
and  giasa  In  l*HO,  the  value  of  the  cast  Iron  articles 
|>rodiic(*(i  here  was  estimated  at  44(>,HOOdull.,  that  of  bar 
Iron  articles  at  4.600,000  doll.,  and  that  af  hardware  and 
cmtlerr  at  351 ,6on  doll.  There  were  at  (he  same  time  16 
gUts-houses  ; and  the  value  uf  the  glas*  articles  annually 
produced.  Including  mirrors,  was  estimated  at  S'iO.OOU 
dull.  There  are.  also,  very  extensive  works  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam-engine*  and  other  species  of  macliincry, 
with  extensive  copper  works,  saw-mills,  cotton  manu- 
fa<-ture«.  earthenware  works,  Ac.  Though  Pittsburg  be 
alinve  2,0(0  m.  from  the  sea,  ship-tNiildinr.  e*)teciaUy  of 
steamers  for  the  navigation  ufliie  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
their  connected  streains.  Is  carried  on  upon  a very  Urge 
scale ; and  most  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
steamers  built  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports  In  the 
valley  of  the  Mistisalppi,  Is  produced  liere.  It  may,  also, 
lie  truly  affirmed,  that,  uotwithstanding  their  rapid  in- 
crease, the  manufactures  and  commerce  nf  Pittsburg  are 
yet  only  in  their  infancy  ; and  that  they  must  necessarily 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  the  vast  countries  of  which  she  Is  a principal 
workshop  and  emporium.  In  Ik3S,  the  Aggregate  burden 
of  the  steamer*,  belonging  to  Pituburg.  amounted  to 
II. >*65  tons.  The  inh^is.,  who  are  a mixture  of  all 
nations,  Germans,  Irish.  English.  Scotch.  French,  Ac., 
are  industrious,  frngai,  ecogumicai,  and  without  show. 

Pitutmrg  d^ves  its  name  from  Fort  Pitt,  a fortress 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  city  by  the  British  pre- 
viously to  1760;  and  round  which  a town  began,  in  the 
course  ik  time,  to  grow  up.  But  It  did  not  make  mm'h 
progress  till  17^.^  rince  wtiicli  It  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  iaduslrr,  wealth,  and  population.  In  1756, 
a British  and  (rotonlal  force,  under  (Uneral  Bradriock. 
suiUincd  a total  defeat  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
this  city.  (Siuart  i Amrrica,  IL  475.  47<i.  ; Mtirrap't 
Ene.  (j/Ocog.  Amer.  ed.  Hi.  611. ; Eneyci.  Atmft.  ; f^- 
dial  Hf turns,  Ac.) 

Fl.ASKKt'iA,  a fortified  city  of  S|MUn,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  on  a peninsula  almost  surruundeu  by  the  Jertes,  a 
trib.  of  the  Tagus  (crosstMl  here  by  three  bridges),  102  m. 
N.  by  E.  Hadajoz,  and  I JOin.  W.  by  S.  Madrid.  Pop., 
according  to  Mifiatio.  6,7lt7.  It  stands  in  a plain,  sur- 
rounded K.  and  K.  by  high  mountains,  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  several  pretty 
wide,  level,  and  well-|Mivcd  streets,  with  7 par.  churches, 
a c.ithcdral,  an  episcopal  palace,  5 hospitals,  a floe  old 
jwiuediu-t  of  3U  arches,  which  conveys  water  to  the  town, 
and  a private  collection  of  antiquitie*.  'I1ie  cathedral, 
a modem  Gothic  structure,  is  not  completed:  the 
rlMpter  comprises  a bishop,  M dignitaries,  and  24  canons. 
I'hc  manufactures  comprise  leather,  hats,  woollen,  linen, 
and  licmpcn  cloths;  and  the  surrruinding  plain,  or  uurrte. 
is  extremely  fertile,  producing  large  qiuutities  or  grain. 
Iniits,  oil.  Ac. 

Plasencia,  though  not  the  Ambrncia  nf  the  Romans,  is 
proved,  by  (he  numerous  antiquities  found  in  It,  to  be  of 
reunite  origin.  The  present  city,  however,  was  built 
near  the  end  of  the  iVth  century,  by  Alphonso  IX.  nf 
('avtile.  It  was  formerly  poss<*fsed  by  its  own  lords, 
and  gave  title  to  a durhy  ; but.  in  144’*.  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  ifUlUrn't  Trart-U,  p.  2H2,  ; Mod. 
Trntf.;  .l/rflawo.) 

PI.A.HSK  Y.  a vIllaRC  of  Bengal,  on  the  llnoghly  rlj^r, 
ftOm.  N*.  t^aJeut'a,  anti  30  m.  S.  Moorshi>(iAhjul.  This  | 
village*  will  be  erer  memorable  in  Indian  history,  for  its 
having  been  liic  scene  of  the  gicvU  victory  gahK*d  by  i 
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Lord  (then  (*olunel)  Clive,  on  the  23d  of  Jutie.  1757,  over 
.Suraja  I>owla,  soiit>ahdar  of  Bengal,  ('live's  annv  con- 
sisted of  only  900  Kiiropeans.  2.10U  Sennys,  and  1(1) 
Topastet  ; yet,  with  this  small  force,  he  did  not  hetiute 
to  Attack  the  soubahdar't  army,  of  .50,000  foot,  and  IH.nC'J 
horse,  supported  by  a formidable  train  of  artillery  ! Thit, 
however,  was  not  so  Quixotic  a proceeding  as  It  may  at 
6nt  sight  appear  ; for  Clive  knew  that  the  native  troops 
bad  no  confidcoco  In  their  general,  and.  in  fact,  tlicy 
instantly  gave  way,  so  that  tlic  victory  was  at  once  com- 
plete, and  easily  won.  The  result  of  this  contest  threw 
Bengal  into  tiie  hands  of  the  English,  and  laid  Ih* 
foun(iatluns  of  our  empire  in  India.  {MilC$  India,  iii. 

PLATA.  LA.  (REPUBLIC  OF). or  ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC,  an  lnde|Kmden(  state,  or  rather  confetler- 
atkm  uf  states,  In  S.  America,  extending  between  the 
and  4iat  degs.  of  S.  lat.  and  the  64th  and  72ii  of  W.  long., 
having  N-  Bolivia;  K.  Paraguay,  Braxll,  and  (he  Bandn 
OricnUl.  from  all  which  it  is  seiMratiKl  by  the  Paraguay. 
Parana,  and  Uruguav  rivers;  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Fatagonia  ; and  W.  Chili  and  Bolivia.  Sir  Woodhmu 
Parish  give*  the  following  estimate  of  the  area,  popu- 
lation. and  lubdivisiont  of  (his  territory : ^ 


1 Prorlnt-ea.  | Am  Hi  p|.  m.  Pop.  lH3C-7.,ChlffTowiu. 
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x/,(aa)—  x'i.ivM' San  Ju4n 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  pop.  of  the  city  of  Buenoi 
Ayres  may  irsrlf  lie  estimate  at  about  100,000.  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  under  the  mark, 
and  that  the  pop  may  l>e  set  down  at  about  a million. 
It  has  sometinics,  iode^.  been  estimated  at  two  millions 
and  upwards ; but  there  can  be  no  doulA  that  this  is  very 
far  beyond  the  mark.  The  Imliatif,  who  are  not  in. 
eluded  in  any  of  tbo  aiwve  estimates,  are,  prubably, 
under  50,000. 

On  the  W.  this  territory  is  boundetl  by  the  great  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes;  and  the  N.W.  prov.  of  Salta  is 
almost  wholly  mountainous,  as  are  extensive  portions  of 
the  adjacent  provs.  of  Catamarca  ami  Tucuman.  .Some 
points  of  the  Despubladu  chain  in  Salta  rise  probably 
to  the  height  of  13,000(1.;  and  in  Cordova  are  isoUtiii 
chains,  which  any  where  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
Andes  would  be  called  mountains.  Still,  however,  after 
allowing  for  these  and  otlier  deductions,  bve  sixths  of  the 
country  consist  of  plains,  several  of  which  are  of  vast 
extent.  But  notwithstanding  Us  freedom  from  mountains, 
and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  it  is  far 
fmm  being  the  fertile  region  that  is  so  generally  sup- 
pose«l ; and  a large  proportion  of  its  surface  is,  in  fact, 
condemned  to  prrprtiuu  sterility.  In  the  N.  is  the  S. 
portion  of  tlie  immense  tract  known  hy  the  name  of 
the  GriTfi  CAaeo,  a vast  plain,  occupying  the  whede 
Irtangular  space  between  Wlivla  on  the  N.  and  the 
grmt  rivers  Paraguay  on  (he  K..  and  Salado  on  (he 
W.  This  Immense  plain,  which  probably  covers  from 
1 10,000 to  l‘il).(X>0  sq.  m.,  is  hut  little  known;  in  the  N. 
It  Is  covereil  with  extensive  forests,  but  its  moru  S.  |M)r- 
tion.  betwoen  the  Verroejo  and  Salado,  is,  in  fart,  a 
sandy,  arki.  and  uninhabitable  desert.  I'iiis,  also,  is  the 
character  of  the  extensive  tract  between  the  Suloiio  and 
the  Rio  Dolce,  and  W.  fVom  the  latter,  as  f.ir  at  (he 
Sierra  Velasco,  in  about  the  GHth  deg.  nf  W.  long., 
extemls  the  great  Salt  Desert  uf  Spinas,  in  great 
part  covered  with  saline  efllorescence,  and  extremely 
not.  The  great  southern  plain,  nr  that  w hich  extends 
over  the  whole  country  S.  of  the  .33*1  deg.  of  lat.,  is.  for- 
tunately,  of  a very  diflerent  character  from  liiose  pre- 
viously ootked.  This  vast  tract,  which  includes  aii 
area  cif  above  300,000  sq.  m.,  it  called  the  Eampas,  It 
may,  taking  its  v.-ut  site  into  account,  be  regardcfl 
almost  as  a dead  level,  its  slope  towards  the  K.  being 

fTodnal  and  imperceptible.  It  Is  intcr«persed  witli 
nnumerable  lakes ; but  these,  as  well  a*  most  of  tho 
rivers  by  which  (hey  are  fed  arc  hrackivh,  tho  soil 
through  which  they  How  iH'ing  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  Pi'rfectly  fresh  ami  potable  water  is.  how- 
ever, found  at  the  depth  of  from  2()  lo  TiO  ft.  Substan- 
tially, however,  the  Pampas  are  dividisl  into  several  re- 
gions. dilTering  in  climate  and  produce,  though  under  the 
same  lat.  " On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Hrst  Of  these 
I regions  it  covercvl  for  iHOm.  with  clover  and  thistles 
' aJternately;  tlie  2d  region,  which  exli-nils  for  450m., 
i prmtucet  long  grass  ; and  the  3d,  which  renehet  the  bme 
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of  the  ('itvdiih'r't,  U a grnre  of  low  trees  itixt  •hnihii. 
I'he  and  3d  of  th«>«e  rrt(i<>ii«  have  nearly  the  *^11)0 
appcaraiii  e throiifthout  the  year,  for  the  tri'ei  mix!  thniba 
are  e\ergr<*t'ni.  and  the  itninensc  plain  of  ttrai*  i*nly 
rhanire*  lu  cohmr  from  j?rren  to  brown  ; Im»1  the  Ut  re* 
gloQ  rarit'k  with  the  f«>ur  »casont  of  the  jri-ar  in  a ino«t 
extraordinary  manner.  In  winter  the  leave*  of  the 
thistle*  arc  lar^e  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  hn*  the  rongh  ap)>earanco  of  a turnip  field. 
The  rlover  In  this  »<-a»on  I*  extremely  rich  and  ftronit ; 
and  the  iltzht  of  the  wild  cattle  grarloj?  in  full  liberty  on 
ftuch  pasture  i*  very  lieantiful.  In  sprine,  the  clover  ha* 
vanUnrd.  the  li-ave*  of  the  thi*tU>*  have  extended  ali>ng 
the  ground,  and  (he  country  ttill  IcMik*  like  a rough  crop 
of  turnip*.  In  lc«t  than  a month  the  » hole  region  In** 
come*  a hixuiiant  wotal  of  enormou*  thistle*,  which 
hare  *uildenly  shut  up  to  a height  of  10  or  I i ft.,  and  are 
ail  in  full  hhMim.  The  t>wtli  i*  henimeil  in  on  both  xide* ; 
the  view  i*  comparatively  obstructed  ; md  an  animal  U 
to  lie  seen  ; and  the  Item*  of  the  thi*tle*  are  »o  close  to 
each  other,  anti  *0  strong,  that,  imlepeudent  of  the 
prickle*  with  w hich  they  arc  armed,  they  form  an  im- 
uem-trahle  iKirrier.  The  sudilen  growth  of  these  plant* 
U quite  afttonikliing  ; ami  though  it  would  lie  an  nmuual 
miifortunc  in  military  hitCory,  yet  it  Is  really  )HM*lble 
that  HR  invading  armr,  unarqiialntiHl  with  the  country, 
might  be  imprl»one«i  or  tlie*e  thistie*  lieftin*  it  ha»  liiwi 
lline  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  I*  not  over  iw- 
for«*  the  scene  undergtx'*  anotlier  rapid  cIihu^:  the 
thistle*  Riuldenly  lose  their  *ap  and  veniure,  their  he.*iiU 
droop,  the  leave*  shtink  and  fatle,  the  *tems  lH*come 
black  and  dc-xii,  and  ther  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze 
one  against  anotlier  until  the  Tiolenee  of  the  pam|>ern,  or 
hurricane,  ieiei*  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  ra. 
pidly  drcninpoM*  and  diosiqx'iu' j the  clover  rushes  up. 
and  the  srriic  t*  fignin  verdant.  The  vast  region  of  gr.i»* 
in  the  Pajiipa*  for  f'dl  m.  U without  a weed,  an«i  the 
regkH)  of  wood  i*  esptxlly  extraordinary.  The  tree*  are 
not  crowdesl.  lait  in  their  growth  surh  beautiful  order  it 
ob*erri*d.  that  one  may  gallop  ladwrrn  them  in  every 
direction.  The  wholecouniry  i*  In  »ueh  beautiful  order, 
that  if  cities  arxi  million*  of  iiihabitAiit*  could  »udd*n1y 
bc  planted  at  pnqH'r  intervair  .and  •ituntlon*,  the  people 
wiKild  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  drive  out  their  cattle  to 
grate,  and.  without  any  previous  preparation,  to  plough 
whatever  qu.iiitlly  of  ground  their  want*  may  respilre. 

'*  The  climate  of  the  Pampas  1*  tubji-ct  Co  a great  dif* 
feretice  of  temperature  in  winter  and  siinitner,  though 
the  change*  are  very  regular.  The  winter  i*  about 
as  cold  a*  our  month  of  N'oveinlier.  and  the  ground  at 
»uuri*e  is  alwats  roven  d with  white  fro*!,  liut  tlH*  ice  is 
seldom  more  than  l-lmhuf  an  inch  (liicli.  In  tummer 
the  sun  Is  oppressively  hot.  The  diflermrc,  however. 
Itetwtvii  the  alnioKphere  of  Meudosa,  Stan  Luis,  ami 
liuenos  Ayrv*.  which  arc?  all  nearly  under  the  sanm  lat., 
is  very  gr«*at ; in  the  two  former,  or  in  the  region*  of 
wood  and  gra**.  the  air  is  <*xtrcmely  dry;  there  is  no 
da‘w  at  night ; in  the  hottest  we.tther  there  U ap|i«reiitly 
very  little  ps-rvpiration.  and  the  dead  ;mSmal*  lie  00  the 
plain  ilriiHl  up  m their  skins,  lint  In  the  pruv.  of  liuenm 
Ayre*.  or  In  the  rt'gion  of  thistle*  ami  clover,  vegetation 
clearly  aiinmuires  the  humidity  of  tlie  climate,  aud  the 
de.vd  anim.vis  on  the  plain  are  m n rapid  state  of  putre- 
lartiun.  On  arriving  ut  lltienos  .Ayres,  the  walls  of  the 
iiuusc^c  are  so  damp  that  it  I*  rheerh'S*  to  enter  them  ; 
and  sugar,  ns  al*o  all  dc'liqui'seent  salt*,  are  there  found 
nearly  ditsolvinl.  This  dampness,  however,  dm**  not  ap- 
p«*ar  to  lie  nntie.iUhy.  The  S.  part  of  the  l\ninpa>  it  in* 
iiahiietl  liy  tmlians.  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  wander 
Irom  place  to  phux*  .is  the  herh.xge  around  (hem  beconu-s 
consum'd  by  thidr  rattle.  The  N.  part  and  the  rest  of 
the  provB.  of  La  I’labi.xre  Inhabited  by  a few  straggling 
individuals,  and  a few  small  grmips  of  (leople  who  live 
together  only  becniis'*  they  weri*  bim  iMg.  ther.  ’J'he 
travelling  across  the  Pahiim*  is  really  a very  lutonishing 
effort.  I'he  cviuntry  has  no  road  liUt  a track  which  is 
constantly  rhangctL  The  huts,  termed  |Hists.  are  at  dlf* 
fernit  distance*,  Init,  upon  an  average.  alMiiit  2<)  in.  from 
each  other;  and  in  travelling  with  cariiages,  it  1s  nrees* 
lary  to  send  a man  tiefore  to  rc*|uest  tite  gniccAus  to  col* 
lect  their  honu't.  Tli«  country  is  intersected  with 
streams,  rivulets,  ami  rivers,  with  /vin/nno*  (marshes), 
Ac.,  through  which  it  I*  ahsolutuly  necessary  to  drive. 
Ill  one  instanre,  the  carriage,  strange  us  it  may  seem, 
goes  through  a lake,  which  of  course  is  n<g  deep.  The 
bulks  the  rivulets  are  often  very  pr«H-lpllous.  and  I 
constantly  remarketl  tiiat  we  drove  over  and  through 

r doers  which.  In  Kiirnpe,  any  mUllary  oflicer  would,  I be- 
leve,  without  hesiiation,  re)>ort  a*  impossabir.  Theinmt 
indejM'iKimt  way  of  travelling  is,  however,  on  horielmrk, 
without  baggage,  and  without  an  attendant.  In  this  case 
the  travidirr  ha*  to  saddle  his  own  horse,  and  lo  sleep 
at  night  upon  the  ground  on  hts  saddle;  atid  as  he  is 
unable  to  carry  any  provision*,  he  miut  thiMw  himself 
rompletely  on  the  fcelde  n sourn-s  of  the  country,  and 
live  on  little  else  than  beef  and  water.”  f Ucatf $ Jour- 
wegf  across  ik  ■ Pamptu,  p.  3—10.  40-.A0). 
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Many  of  the  minor  plains  arc  of  a very'  tlifTcrmit  ch,i«. 
racier  from  cither  this  or  Die  (iran  t'hai-o ; ami  some,  as 
llwiseof  Tiu'utnan.  yield  corn  and  maiie.  rke,  tolMctii, 
tin-  sugar-cane,  Ac.  in  the  grraliMit  abundant*.  'J'br 
pnivs.  of  ConloTU.  .Salta.  Ac.  are  also  in  (lart*  very  fer* 
tile.  In  general,  the  N.NV,  |«rov*.  are  the  nnist  pro- 
ductive of  grain,  while  the  K.  provinces,  or  thos»'  tie- 
tween  the  i'arana  aiul  the  Criigiur,  an<l  the  S K. 
provinces,  alsound  most  in  rattle,  and  nirnish  the  greater 
IKUtion  of  the  cX{H>rts  from  Iluono*  Ayres, 

7*he  ArgiiitiiM'  republic,  excepting  a small  portion 
(ow.irds  its  K.  extremity,  walcnai  hy  the  lllo  (.'otoroilo. 
aiKl  a few  smaller  rivers,  is  whidly  comprise*!  In  the 
liosln  of  the  I'lata.  (.W  next  art.)  Its  vast  branches 
supply  the  most  extensive  m ran*  of  internal  cotnniiinl* 
cation  ; (hough  the  utility  of  some  of  them  be  at  preti-itc 
a good  deal  iiiipairinl  by  the  pruhitritory  measure*  «sf 
Dr.  Franda,  dictator  of  Varaguay.  Many  large  river* 
water  the  great  plains;  hut  several  of  tiiese  lose  them- 
s«-hei  in  the  considerable  laki-s  prrvhnifcly  notieetl. 
withmil  finding  tiii’ir  way  to  the  son.  The  prltK'i|*oi 
; of  these  is  (he  Kiu  Duire,  which  inler«MuXs  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tuenmau  and  Santiago,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Hr  All  Pi*rtmcttt,  or  gTr.vl  salt  lake.  3*'»  lu.  lo  length.  I>y 
3U  m.  in  breadth.  Several  lakes  oini  *wam|>s,  of  a size 
little  tnferior  to  this,  are  laid  down  in  ma{i«  a*  existing 
in  the  Pampas;  h<it  (he  larg«‘»t  lake,  nr  lagoon,  is  (liat 
of  Vtiera,  in  (‘orrientes.  wliich  extends  nvc-r  L00«  *<{. 
in.,  and  supplies  f*Hir  considerable  river*.  It  U prtgMldt* 
(ii.it  the  Parana  fonnerly  tmik  its  coiuse  through  this 
hike : at  present  no  stream  runs  into  it.  and  it  is  su|^ 
|Hi-e*|  to  derive  its  w-oters  through  some  undeigrouitd 
drainage. 

.V/wrroi*.  — The  N.  E.  and  S.W.  shores 
of  the  Hio  de  la  Plata  prestml  the  greatest  contrast 
In  their  geological  features.  1*he  N.  *m»re  is  elrrateil. 
and,  like  the  islands  in  the  river's  ho«l  alMive  lliwnww 
Ayres,  comptrsed  of  granite.,  gtveiss,  .xnd  clay-slate ; while, 
on  tite  S.  side,  every  trace  of  rock  is  entirely  l«>*t.  atxl 
for  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  not  rvcu  the  ssuall(’»t 
Iteltlde  is  to  Ite  met  with.  A*  far  os  we  are  yet  ar- 
uaiiited  with  it,  the  whole  of  the  vast  h've)  formmg  (he 
*anipa$  np(M>ars  to  be  one  immense  lx‘d  of  alhi*  lal  saitd. 
quietly  di*r>osi(«'«l.  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  what  was 
mtciriitlr  a gulph  of  the  .AlUntk.  of  which  the  actuary 
4if  the  f'1.-\la  Is  now  the  only  reimJiiing  portion.  Tlie 
same  prmv**  .ipitears  lo  lx*,  at  present,  going  here 
also:  this  a'stuary.  which,  in  the  l(>th  century,  is  r<-- 
portwl  lo  have  Uvu  «h-ep  eikmgli  for  ship*  of  any  hurd«  u. 
U gradually  silting  up,  and  we  mxy  cxjtect  tivat.  at  some 
future  |?eriod.  instead  of  discharging  itM>lf  by  a wide 
mouth  as  at  preM-nl,  or  a*  (he  Nile,  proltably.  In  (he  most 
mwient  tinu's,  Ute  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean  by  a delta, 
like  (he  Ainazop.  the  (imigei,  nr  the  Nile  of  our  day. 
In  the  alluvium  of  the  Ibuiip-as.  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
rine shells,  and  the  remains  of  the  Mrgatkt-rium  «/«• 
ir/</on,  Ac.,  have  i>cen  found.  according  (o  Air. 

>arwin.  its  whole  area  is  one  wide  t«-pul<  hrc  for  extinct 
quadruped*.  (/'I'vugc  <tf  the  AHs><-n/iirc  auJ  A ngf**.  lil 
l-VV.Ac.  ; J'itriik's  Ayrrs.  lf»4,  1(15.) 

The  pri*«'ioui  metals,  with  copj*er.  lead.  Iron.  Ac.,  are 
fmind  in  ditlcmit  |Mrts  of  the  country;  but,  s{>eaknig 
geuerallv,  its  mineral  riches  hive  iH'en'vrry  ini|>crfectly 
cxplonxf.  (lold  .Old  silver  have, however,  Imhui  «ibtaiu<*<l 
in  emuhh'ralde  quantities,  in  various  dlstticts  In  the 
N'.W.  and  W.  provinces  ci»nmTte*l  with  the  Andes, 
esperi.illy  at  Fainalina,  in  llloja,  where  the  ore*  of  silver 
me  said  to  l>e  very  rich,  lluinbnldt  estimated  the  total 
value  of  tlie  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  mines  and 
washings  ill  the  r.ipiain-genendship  of  liuenos  Ayres, 
at  the  commeneemv-nt  of  the  present  c*-ntory.  at  nearly 
A millK'iu  dollars  a year.  Hut  the  greatest  portiniv  of 
what  is  now  railed  'ikilivia  was  then  incluiied  within 
the  limits  of  (he  government;  .and  we  have  *<‘eii  110  late 
AixxMinu  of  the  pntduce  of  the  mine*  on  which  it  would 
tie  safe  to  pUre  the  stnallest  reliance:  |ierha(>s  it  doe* 
liig.  at  nreseiil  (IKll),  amount  to  4><MMi(U.  a year.  Iron  I* 
also  iH-lieved  to  exist  in  the  Chaco,  in  extensive  veins, 
intermixed  with  small  pro|«ortions  of  nickel  and  cobalt ; 
and  Sir  W.  Parish  contlders  it  extremely  proltable.  that 
tl»c  immense  m;is*  of  metal  presented  by  nlm  lo  llie  Uri- 
tlsh  Museum,  and  cunsidervxj  meteviric,  is  rather  a pro- 
durliivn  of  the  **>it.  ( Buettos  Apres,  k.Vi— 3t'>3.) 

Nalr  is  (he  most  aliundant  initiernl,  and  exists  in  a 
state  of  efllfirescenrc  over  the  surface  of  immense  tract*, 
in  a mult  itiide  o(  brackish  spring*  and  i>ools,  aud  in  mines 
of  r«k  s.xlt.  K|w(im  aud  (tlauber  salts,  limestone,  gypsum, 
nhim.  mineral  pitch,  and  an  almndance  of  suitiFuir.  are 
to  tie  met  w ith  along  (he  i'ordiilrra.  besklcs  hitumimut* 
shale,  with  ap;*parance*  of  coal  in  many  place* ; and  it 
is  *atd.  tnougii  (he  stAtrmeut  rtiqulres  ninormation.  that 
there  are  extensive  bed*  of  coal  in  the  exlriiiw!  S.W. 
angle  of  the  country. 

The  r.'getabti'  products  In  the  N.  province*  IrvcItKle 
most  of  those  which  flourish  hetwe«-ii  the  trupic*  ; w hiU* 
in  the  S they  arc  in  general  similar  to  those  of  S.  L«i- 
ropc.  Hut  even  as  far  8.  ••  Corrientes,  cotton,  toluwc". 
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sugar  rai>e.  Indigo,  and  many  other  articles  of  pri« 
mary  importAnce  in  the  markets  Luropc,  may  bo  pro< 
duci^  to  aiinosi  any  extent ; atul  a large  extent  of 
ciMiiitry  Is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat , maixe.  and  other  grains.  \v  heat,  which,  till  of  lute. 
Whs  little  cuUiratctl,  has  now  become  an  aitk-lr  of  export. 
But  the  implements  and  proresics  of  agriculture  are 
■till  in  the  rudest  possible  state.  “ In  inuny  towns  of 
the  interior,  a common  «hcell>arrow  Is  as  yet  unheard  of; 
while  Ib  the  capital  Itself,  the  first  pump  ever  icvii  in  a 

Erivatc  house  was  put  up  a rcry  few  years  ago  by  an 
nallihman  I”  ( f ansA’s  Bumot  Ayre$,  p.  3.^7.) 

The  immense  tract  anDually  inundated  by  the  Plata, 
now  wholly  in  a state  of  nature,  might,  it  U said,  be 
made  available  fur  the  culture  of  rice  on  a most  extcu> 
sire  scale.  Tbeinhabs.  of  Arauco,  a department  of  La 
IlJuja,  are  principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  a^  make  annually  from  h.OhO  to  lO.OiM)  small 
barrels  o'  a strong  swevt  wine,  which  Is  sent  to  Cor- 
dova anu  the  neighbouring  provinces.  A gocxl  deal  of 
strong  and  full-U^ied  wine  and  brandy  is  also  sent  from 
Mrruiora  to  Buenos  Aynrs. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  the  inland  provs.  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  Induce  (he  country  pcojiic  to  attend  much  to  the 
cano ; but  tobacco  is  jtretty  largely  cultivated,  and  finds 
a ready  sale  In  'i'ucuiu.iii  and  (hr  adjacent  provs.  Cata- 
marca  supplies  all  thn  surrounding  suues  with  cotton  of 
a superior  quality,  fur  their  domestic  manufactures  \ and 
ext*urts  large  quantities  of  red  {>epper  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
'I'lie  cactus,  which  feeds  the  cochineal  Inwet,  grows  in 
Santiago,  Salta,  and  elsewhere  in  the  W.,  and  to  an 
unusual  size;  and  from  the  first-named  pruv.  from 
h.OOO  to  10.000  lbs.  a year  of  cochiiioal  were  formerly 
sent  to  Chili  and  Peru.  Aloes  arc  «'<]uaJly  abundant,  and 
from  their  marcrated  fibr**!  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco 
make  yarn,  ropes,  tishiug-ncts.  and  a variety  of  bags  and 
pouches,  for  which  there  Is  a!w.iys  a demand  among 
(heir  morn  civilised  neighbours  ; those  articles  arc  dyed 
id  Indelible’  colours,  prepared  by  the  Indians  from  native 
plants.  'Phe  cocoa  pl.int  (Erylhrorylon  peruvianum), 
which,  when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a sllmulAiit  chewi-d 
by  the  Peruvian,  as  the  betel  In  S.  .\sl.-i,  grows  pleiitifiiUy 
iu  .Salta.  Bunplaiid  found  3 new  species  of  indigo  in 
(^>rlielltes ; maiiiler  is  indigenous  in  several  i liccs; 
ami  on  one  s|tecies  of  shrub  a small  Insect  called  the  cl^t- 
riUo  is  found,  which  .*iffurd«  a must  beautiful  grv<-n  dvo. 
The  K.  Qanks  of  the  Amtes,  ami  the  banks  of  the 
atfiiirnts  of  the  Paraguay,  are  covered  with  dense  forests ; 
which  are,  however,  for  the  must  {tart,  uselefs,  being  at 
so  great  a dikt-vnee  from  the  Phita  and  sea-ports  of  ttie 
republic.  The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa  family ; 
and,  from  the  fruit  of  the  algarol>a,  tnixctl  with  maizi*, 
the  Indiana  make  cakes  ; and  by  fermenutiuu,  prtHluce 
their  cA»'r<t.  a strong  intoxicating  spirit,  in  very  general 
use.  The  Quinquina,  or  Peruvian  bark  tree,  various 
palms,  ami  llie  i^rba-rmtti,  or  Paraguay  lea,  are  indi- 
geiioiu  ill  Salta,  Ac.  Figs,  oranges,  pr.-ichi’s.  walnuts, 
apples,  and  other  fruits,  have  (htu  introduced  by  Ku- 
ropcans,  and  llourish  with  great  luxuriance  in  many  of 
the  central  and  S.'prors.;  the  want  uf  pop.  being,  for 
the  most  part,  the  only  great  drawb.ack  to  tlic  dcvclope- 
uicnt  of  the  vo-ft  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

But  the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  immense  herds 
of  hornct.i  cattle  which  wander  over  ttie  widely-exteiidcvl 
plains  of  tlie  Pam(»as.  Forroerly,  the  greater  number  of 
these  were  unapiirupriated.  like  the  loud  they  roamed 
over,  and  were  fussor-d  and  destroyed  at  pleasure  for  their 
hides  or  fat,  though  sviinctimos,  also,  fur  thetr  fiesh. 
and  sometimes  for  their  tongues  only,  the  rest  uf  the 
b<hiy  being  left  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  But  the 
Pampas  are  no  longer  unappropriated  ; a large  part  has 
been  carefullv  measured  by  the  goverument  officers,  and 
allotted  to  individuals,  the  extent  and  boimdories  of 
whose  e$tanciit$,  or  estates,  are  duly  registered.  Every 
animal  a year  old  is  branded  with  the  mark  of  the 
owner,  and*  that  mark,  being  registered  by  the  authorities, 
entitles  him  to  claim  his  pro|>«;rty  wherever  found.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  P.irish,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  single  pruv.  of  Buemrs  Ayres  there  are  from  3 to  4 
mlllinu  head  of  cattle,  and  alx>vo  another  million  in  the 
otiicr  provs.  The  number  must  certainly  be  Immense ; 
fur  hundreds  of  thousands  have,  on  some  occasions, 
perished  through  inundation  and  drought  without  sensi- 
bly afTcctlng  the  supply  for  the  market.*  But  all  esti- 
mates of  the  number  o?  cattle  In  these  provs.  are  purely 
conjectural,  and  entitled  to  little  weight ; though  we 
incline  to  think  that  Sir  \V.  Parish  has  much  under-rated 
the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  provs.  other  than  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  Fntre  Itios,  before  the  revolution,  an 
estate  of  3 leagues  in  length,  by  breadth,  that  Is, 

of  1'.'^  si|.  leagues,  might  have  had  upon  It  generally 
about  of  horned  caUh*.  .'iiul  lA.Ois]  horses. 

The  price  of  it.  with  stock,  Ac.,  might  be  — the  horned 

• In  ihc  la-ii  dr.nizhl  <*f  I'.'Vl  ■"?,  It  wa<  r«'lm«U’d  »hai  Inwi  I 
MkI  It  la  V uf  ^nimsl*  <I»m):  - Ihc  h»i,lvrs  of  llte  t»kn  and 

Mr^.»mlcU  In  «he  wn>».  •<(  lluntc-i  Sjrvs  <*rre  on*  afirf»<inlji  nhllc 
*Uli  lh«iT  Lnu-*.  (/VvtsS'i  tirnnu^  ‘^¥rf§,  (>.  371. | 
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cattle  at  2t.  each  *=  SOU/.  ; the  horses  at  Cit.  each  .T7.V., 
and  fixtures  lOW. ; cost,  therefore,  of  stuck  and  fixtures. 
1,275/.,  leaving  tlie  estate  of  37|  sq.  m.  as  a txmus  to  Iho 
purchasur  I ” (Bobcrltvn't  Lftler$  on  Parnguau,  ii.  21R, 
216.) 

Cattle-rearing  est.ates  are  frequently  of  vast  size; 
and  t-'uidiuli,  proltably  Ihe  largest  lamUmhh*r  uf  La 
Plata,  is  said,  hy  Mr.  liobcrtson,  to  have  Urn  the  pro- 
prietor of  300  sq.  leagues  of  territory,  with  2A".*.U0  head 
of  horneil  cattle,  and  3O0.fifK)  horses  and  mules.  The 
annual  increase  u)>on  a well-regulated  etlanna  varies 
from  30  to  40  per  ceiiL,  which  yields  wn  enormous  profit 
to  the  proprietor,  whose  expenses  are  comparafively 
Irifiing.  And  since  the  revolution,  which  Ims  thrown 
open  the  trade  of  S.  America,  the  cattle,  which  were 
previously  not  worth  more  tiun  3t.or4s.  a hrml.  arn 
now  worth  2Uz.  and  for  these  20s.  the  farmer  can  hiivdoul'le 
the  quantity  both  of  ncceisaries  and  luxuries  (\ii«  own 
commodity  uf  cattle  always  excepted),  which  he  could 
procure  fur  them  before.  The  eitancirrot  of  tsanta  Ke 
were  formerly  among  the  richest  In  the  vlceroy.ilty,  and 
furnl»h«l  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  .Vi.WXi  mules 
yearly  sent  to  -Salta  for  the  service  of  Peru ; hut  ihw 
siopfiage  of  the  trade  with  the  latter  country  and  Pa- 
raguay. and  the  attacks  of  the  Indi.ms,  have  impo- 
verished and  depopulated  that  provirvee  almokt  to  the 
last  degree.  The  mules  were  commonly  sent,  when  tw  o 
or  three  years  old,  to  a periodical  fair,  near  Salta,  to 
which  the  purchasers  fronf  Peru  rc|>oired.  and  bought 
them  in  droves,  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  16  dnilars  cat  h. 
The  struggle  for  independence  stopped  this  Irntfic  ; fur 
Pent  ta'ing  to  the  last  In  the  possession  of  the  royalists, 
all  intcTcour>e  with  Salta  was  long  cut  off.  and  noc 
having  been  renewed  to  any  great  extent,  the  breeding 
of  mules  has  declined  considerably  in  La  Plat.i. 

The  horses  of  the  Pampas  are  similar  to  the  common 
Spanish  horse,  and  of  all  colours:  like  (he  cattle,  the 
original  st«>ck  was  introduced  from  Europe.  'I  hry 
wiuidor  wild  In  Immense  herds,  being  c.mght  hulls- 
criminate^  i)y  the  gauchoes,  whenever  they  are  re- 
quired. Though  os  serviceable  to  the  gaurho  as  to  tho 
Arab,  the  fanner,  owiug,  no  doubt.  In  the  animal  U ing 
raised  without  any  attention  on  his  part,  cares  very  htlln 
for  his  horse ; he  goads  it  in  the  most  unmcrcihil 
m-mner.  ai’d  when  it  drops  with  f-digue.  he  forthwith 
lassoes  and  mounts  another,  abandoning  the  exhanstcit 
horse  to  the  wild  animals.  Marcs  are  better  treated 
by  the  Snaniards  ; but  among  the  Indians,  mares*  nrsli 
U the  ordinarr  animal  food.  It  may  be  MiiqHisci)  th.u 
mutton  is  neither  very  excellent  nor  near  in  thu  country, 
since,  by  an  old  royal  edict,  the  inhahs.  were  forbidden 
to  drive  sheen  alifc  into  the  brick-kilns  for  fuel  ! The 
wool,  also,  a few  years  ago,  w.vs  hardly  wortli  the  expense 
of  cleaning,  Uit  It  has  latirtly  much  improved  in  qua- 
lity ; and  the  exfumt  of  this  article,  wlifch,  in  K«>. 
rcacheil  only  19,4(1  ibs.,  anuMintnt  In  IW7  lo2.2f7.9M 
lbs.  Still,  however,  the  breed  uf  sheep,  like  that  of  gnats 
and  hogs,  is  very  Inferior.  The  singular  animal,  the 
fiijrputt,  w hich  furnishes  the  skins  Ituown  In  commerce  by 
the  name  of  nutria,  is  al>uml.vnt  In  Buerius  .5vrct.  its 
skins  forming  a princl(«il  article  of  export : the  clilnciiilla 
also  abounds  in  various  dlitricts.  Along'the  .Andes  are 
found  gnanacocs,  llamas,  vicunnas,  Ac.  Wild  boars, 
de«’r,  with  jaguars,  pumas,  armadillos,  kc..  are  also  met 
W'lth.  The  bi»c:icha,  a rodent  qtiudru|K‘d.  which  makes 
travelling  over  the  Pampas  dangerous  frum  its  nu- 
merous burrowlngs.  Is  very  abuminnl;  and  condors, 
vultures,  and  numerous  birds  of  rich  plumage,  inhabit 
the  country.  Us  greatest  pests  arc  giant  ants,  lo- 
custs, immense  bugs,  musquitos,  and  other  Insect 
tribes. 

The  gnitchot,  or  native  peons,  are  the  descendants 
of  European  c«>lonists,  and  many  of  them  have  sprung 
from  the  best  families  of  Spain.  They  arc  at  once  the 
most  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  human  beings; 
living,  when  not  on  horseback  (which  they  generally 
arc),  in  the  rudest  manner  in  mud  huts.  They  are 
without  agriculture,  subsisting  almost  wholly  on  the 
flesh  of  oxen  and  game  of  various  kinds,  wnich  they 
catch  by  means  or  two  singular  weapons.  In  the  use 
of  whlcn  they  arc  extremely  ^xterous,  the  iasio  and  the 
boias.  The  former,  used  by  most  natives  of  l.a  PLita 
and  Chili,  is  a strung  platted  thong  of  green  hide,  ai>otit 
40  ft.  in  length,  with  an  Iron  ring  at  one  end  forming  a 
running  noose,  the  other  end  being  fixed  by  the  peon  on 
horseback  to  his  saddlc-^rth.  Tl»e  gaurho.  when  nbont 
to  seize  an  animal,  whirls  the  noose  w ith  a portion  of  the 
thong  horisontally  round  his  head.  hoUllng  the  rest  of 
the  lassn  coiled  up  in  his  left  hand;  an(L  when  near 
enough  tn  the  object,  nt  a precise  point  of  its  rotation, 
flings  oiTtho  nofise.  which  seldom  or  never  fails  to  secure 
the  animal.  If  a horse,  it  invariably  falls  over  the  neck  ; 
if  an  ox.  over  the  hums.  As  soon  as  the  rider  has  suc- 
cei'dud  In  his  aim,  he  suddenly  turns  his  horse,  which 
sets  Its  legs  in  a position  to  resist  successfully  the  pull  oi 
the  entrapped  animal.  Tlie  dexterity  evinced  in  this 
oi>cratlon,  and  the  ci’rt.alnty  with  winch  ai»  aniinjJ  run- 
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nlng  at  full  (p***^].  U cauf^ht.  are  rcry  >trlklng.  *l*he 
hoiat.  ut<.d  alMi  bjr  the  ln<Uant,  U brk-flf  dcMrrilievi  in 
the  »rt.  4.  in  thi«  tul. 

Tii«*  IntU^n*  art*  nf  Arnticani.m  origin  Chtli, 
Vol.  1 - p -M<V. ).  living.  hk(*  the  gaiicliot.  rltieAv  '>n  horse- 
hark,  hut  (>a<tly  in  mmnble  tmia  luaide  of  hidn.  To 
their  main  f<Mxl.  the  Aesb  of  marrs  aud  colls,  if  thef  add 
any  thing  It  is  maiie.  obt.iincd  from  the  Spani.*uds  io 
exchange  for  auU,  cattle,  and  blankets,  made  by  their 
women.  They  live  together  in  dilTermt  trit>es.  each 
governed  by  a coctque.  .Some  are  friendly  to  the  whites, 
but  the  greater  part  are  bitterly  hostile;  and  the  two 
races  mahit.aln  against  each  other  an  eatermliiatiiig  war- 
fare. A few  ImtUns  in  the  provs.  of  Salta.  &c.,  are 
emplorud  Itv  the  whiles  in  agriculture ; rinviving  In  pay- 
ni'nit  for  their  servit'ea  some  ciwtrse  woollen  cloths. 
Iteadt.  Inuhles,  and  a few  other  article*  of  drru  ; but,  in 
general,  the  independent  tribes  wearing  only  a ponrAo, 
or  short  cloak.  Ixiots  of  coh-skin,  and  other  articles  of 
flomestic  mauur.vcture,  place  little  value  on  Kuro|>ean 
goods.  Numerous  settlements  were  moilr  In  the  Hiih 
century  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Misstones,  S.K.  of  Cor. 
rienles,  and  civilis.atton  is  said  to  have  made  tome  pr«>- 
grrss  am>mg  the  Indians  of  this  qiurter;  btit  aAer  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  i7t^,  they  speiHlIly  lapsed 
into  their  previous  tiarharism. 

lot  Plata  has  scarrely  any  manufacturef . Ponchos. 
laddle-cIoths,  lil.'uikels.  kc.,  are  maile  by  the  Indian 
women,  anti  sold  In  great  numbers  to  the  j»eople  of  Tu» 
cuman  an<l  Salta  Cordova  Is  the  prinrioal  inaniirartiiring 
town  : but  the  above  kind  of  goods  anu  mori»rcn  leather, 
with  wtKiden  lK>ttts  and  dishes,  comprise  almost  all  the 
artK-le*  made  there.  The  foreign  lm|>urtt  ctM^sist  prln- 
n)>ally  of  Kuroi<eaii  goods  for  the  white  cuhniisis  ; mostly 
from  flreat  iWttahi.  " I'he  gauchn  ft  everywhere 
clothed  In  British  manufactures.  Take  his  wluile  equip- 
ineiit  — examine  every  thing  atmut  him  — and  what  is 
there  (not  of  raw  hi«lc)  th.at  is  not  British  ? If  his  wife 
has  a gown,  t<-n  to  one.  it  is  ni.vde  at  Manchester  ; the 
ramfwkettle  in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earthenware 
he  eats  from,  the  knife,  spurt,  bit,  are  all  imported  from 
Knglanil.**  ( /’umA,  HSh.  ) The  foreign  trade  of  the 
nqnddic  It  iiuTe.tsing ; but.  at  it  wholly  centres  in 
Biienci*  Ayres,  the  reader  ii  referred  for  an  acrotint  of  H 
to  the  article  on  that  city  In  this  Diet-.  I 4>'4. 

Kd'iration.  as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  very  flourishing 
in  (he  provinres  ; hot  in  (lie  chief  towns  it  is  iu>l,  ujM>n 
the  wiiolo,  so  Im’kward  as  in  some  otiter  (larts  of  S. 
America.  Cordova  has  a university,  and  Buenos  .Ayres 
a good  public  libr.ary.  Newspapers  are  publishca  in 
tcTcral  towns,  and  the  pro**  Is  quite  free. 

Thf  Out^rnnvm  is  nominally  a repreti-ntative  republic 
or  inmfcderation.  eaeh  of  the  provinces  being,  (oa  ctrtAiu 
d»‘gree,  inde|>cnileist  of  the  rest,  as  In  iIh*  I*.  State*. 
Mexieo,  kv.  Hut.  Ill  |K;tA,  (leiM-ral  Kosas,  who  was 
iinanimoiisly  caMid  to  the  presidimcy.  rrliisrd  to  act, 
untvss  invettid  for  a prri«Hl  with  extraordinary  powers. 
’I'hese  were  an*ordingly  granted  him,  to  (hat  at  present 
the  government  is  a nearly  absolute  dklalorshlp.  pre- 
senting. however,  a favmiraUe  contrast  to  the  dictator- 
ship ill  the  neighbouring  state  of  Farwgiuy.  There  Is 
a )Hnta  or  parliament  nf  44  deputies,  half  annually  re- 
neweil  by  iMipular  election  ; and  n si’iiale  of  K deputies 
from  each  prosiiHi-.  The  provincial  governmnit  consists 
of  a pi>|Htlar  aiseinhiy.  which  iiomiiintrs  the  governor. 
Hut  (hough  democratic  in  theory,  they  are  quite  egher- 
uise  In  prai'lice ; the  lower  classes  twwing  with  ubst'- 
qiiious  deference  to  the  Doniinees  of  the  upr>«;r ; and 
*•  if  any  a|*pe*l  to  the  |»eo|*le  b«  ever  maite  by  the  latter, 
it  Is  generally  from  the  necexsity  of  supi>orting  by  a 
demonstration  of  brute  force  the  preteiuluii*  of  some 
portiriilar  condhlale." 

rhe  |K)wer*  «»f  the  president  are  conttituUon.illy  verr 
extensive:  be  appoints  to  all  civil.  miUtary,  and  jiHliclal 
ottlci's : blit  be,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  it  resiKuivible 
for  every  new  measure,  and  liable  to  lm|>earhment  Iwfore 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Represriitativet.  I'hr  military 
force  I*  of  uivcertain  amount ; but.  during  the  bite  war 
with  Braril,  .(Itniil  lO.'S®  troops  were  rullectcd,  tu'sides 
n numerous  militia.  The  prov.of  Bueno*  Ayres  alone 
supjMirts  the  government  expenditure;  the  other  pro- 
vin<‘e*  I'lmtribiitmg  nothing  to  the  general  rx|>euM**  of 
tite  (‘onleUeration.  The  pitA/tc  was  csCimaUHl, 

III  |KJ7,  at  i2.U(ili.(V«*  dollars,  a turo  Insufficient  to  me«‘t 
the  mdinnry  expenditure.  The  public  debt,  at  the 
same  ;>r>riod.  amounted  to  U,*Jl7,luC  dollars,  bearing  C 
jH»r  rent,  interest. 

This  coiimry  was  flrst  discovered  In  1M7,  and  settled 
hr  (he  Spaniards  in  >Vi3.  It  was  long  dr|K  :uteiit  on 
I'rru  ; but,  in  177^.  w.xs  erectitl  Into  a vireroyalty,  com- 
pr.kinc.  together  with  I-x  VUta.  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  and 
I'riiguay.  The  Kiwlish  moile  an  uiiiuccessful  attempt 
mi  iliii  roumry  lu  |hu7.  In  Irtin.  the  struggle  began  b<‘- 
tween  the  iiihalw.  of  Buim.is  ,\>n«  and  .Simln,  which 
terminated,  lii  lu  the  Independeiscv  of  the  former, 
the  first  rongren  met  at  Tiicuman,  but  the  fiHleral 
t ip  wav  so«JU  liaiisferred  to  liuciios  Ayres,  iii  1h27  a 
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war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  BraiB,  re-^ 
Sperling  the  posM^vioii  of  Uruguay  < llattda  Orkotal}. 
established  as  an  mde|iendent  state  in  ami  more 

rrrentty  l.a  Plata  has  been  involved  In  dispute*  with 
boU)  Bolivia  and  Fraoce.  These  wart  have  eoitirtbuted 
to  retard  the  march  of  her  pru*j«nty  ; but  with  ail  hs-r 
accuinuiaUxt  didicullie*.  La  Plau  appears  only  to  re- 
quire a few  years  of  rc|>ose  to  develop  her  abundant  natu- 
ral resources,  and  to  become  a comparativel)  flourishing 
country.  (Puri'sA's  Bumot  Ajfrr$ ; Jcmmu$ 

across  the  Bnmpas  ; Andrev's  Jourtuy  in  S,  Americ^i  ; 
Hvbcrtson's  I^tlcn  on  Baraguaff  ; ScarUtt  / Afters  «* 
iXirirm  ; Amcr.  Atmanack,  ^c.  pa^m.) 

I*LA  pa  (KIO  DK  LA)  (/freer  o/  Sji/errX  • Urg^ 
river  of  S.  Atnvrka,  drojiiiiig  witli  Us  numerosu  aflloetits 
the  greater  part  of  the  state*  of  lot  I’laia,  Banda  Oriental, 
ami  Paraguay,  with  tm.ilh-r  portions  of  Bollru  and  Bra- 
sil. It  Is  formed  l>y  the  union  of  two  Important  branchi's. 
the  pAraua  and  (,'riiguay  ; and,  gsodu^iy  liirreasing  m 
width.  U-rumes  a very  large  »s(uary,  entering  the 
Atfnntk’  Ocean  lirlwerM  Puiila  Negra  (lot.  in'*  .A6*  S.. 
long.  AA  ' .V  \V.)  on  the  N.K.,  ami  Cape  Hi.  Antonio  ( ial. 

21'  S..  long,  bfi^  42'  W.)  on  the  8.  W.  ; having  on  ila 
N.  h.ank  the  cUy  and  )K>rt  of  Monte  Vkleo  and  the  colony 
of  Sail  S.tcraim*nto,  while,  on  the  op|K>sUe  siiie.  1S4  m. 
from  Uk  mouth,  is  Biirn«>s  Ayres.  The  biulo  of  this  great 
river  is  estimated  to  occupy  about  sq.m.,  hcliigr 

inferior  in  extent  only  to  those  of  the  Amaiuo  and  Mis- 
sissippi : its  length,  from  (he  source  uf  the  Paraguay  to 
its  mouth.  IS  about  3,4.V>  m. 

'I'he  limgrst  and  most  direct  river,  and  that  of  the  largest 
Volume.  iM'longlng  to  this  great  water  system,  h (he  Ta- 
raguay,  w htch,  on  receiving  Uie  waters  of  the  Parana  at 
CorricDtes  30'  S.  lat.),  assumes  tlie  name  of  that 

br:.nrh.  It  has  its  sources  between  lat.  13^  and  14'^  8.. 
in  the  low-  raugrs  ronner  tlng  the  great  inomitaius  of  Peru 
and  Brasil,  which  constiluh*  tiie  water-ihed  between  tliv 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  those  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 
Many  navigable  streams  it  from  the  K , as  it  fuuses 
tlirough  Brazil ; but  those  on  tlie  W.  side,  (hmigii  uot  so 
numerous,  are  much  more  cxleiisive.  Between  tfie  17th 
and  UUhdegs.  of  S.  lat.  occurs  tliat  wide  region  ul  swamp* 
culled  the  loike  of  Xaruyes,  wiiich,  during  tb«  |>criuilic-ul 
inundations  of  the  river,  is  flooded  so  exu-nsively  as  ti> 
form  agrt  at  inland  sea.  stretrhing  from  K to  W.  beiwreis 
SUO  and  3<>f  m.,  ami  from  N.  to  S.  upwanli  of  iOO  m.. 
with  a depth  uf  10  or  13  ft  At  (he  close  of  (he  rainy  sea- 
son,  these  water*  are  carrieil  off  by  the  Paraguay,  whicls 
is  iiailgwble  from  this  point  to  its  mouth  tor  vessels  of 
40  or  .VMnni.  a dln-rt  «li*(ance  of  1,3  fl  ni.  The  other 
western  afBiients  .vre  the  Pilromayu  and  Verraejit,  which 
fall  Into  It  belweeii  AssumM'oii  and  ('orrkmtes,  both 
hat  lug  tlieir  sources  in  Bohtla.  and  flowing  8.  K. 
tlirough  the  great  ckmeu,  or  desr-tt.  The  Pilcomayo. 
after  a course  of  1,0)0  id.,  enters  tlie  main  stream  by 
two  hrancives,  ab<iui  *'4)  m.  Sfurl : it  Is  sh.-illuw,  and  luH 
navigable  eten  by  camtrs.  The  Vermcjo.  whkh  f.tllw 
into  the  main  ritcr  otMiut  lAA  lo.  below  ilsat  last  men. 
tiou'ul.  rise*  on  the  K.  shipe  of  lire  Andes,  and  is  navi- 
gat'le  for  large  boats  tlirough  (lie  whole  uf  the  level 
country  for  m^arly  7«*im. 

I’lie  Par.ina  (which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
joins  (be  Paraguay  at  Corrienlrs,  and  gives  it*  own 
name  lo  Its  lower  port)  risi-s  in  the  tabk-larul  of  Bra- 
sil. in  lat.  31^  S , hardly  t'.li  m.  fnun  (be  sliore*  of 
the  Atlanth-  It  flows  8.  nrul  tlven  curve*  westward, 
s«-|uiraling  llr.<xd  from  Paraguav,  and,  lower  down, 
divtilrs  (he  latter  country  from  t\iu  states  of  lot  Plata. 
It  has  niimnnu*  alliucnts.  but  tiiough  the  main 
stream  Im*  upwards  of  m.  in  length,  k Is  not  navi- 
gable  f'>r  more  liiau  KXira.,  owing  tu  the  saiios,  or  falls, 
the  lowest  nf  which.  cio«e  lo  the  island  ut  Api|ke.ii  in  lat. 
27“  Ihi' ,S..  long.  .VI"  47'  W.  From  Uils  jHimi  the  river 
.it  once  tocomi'S  navicable  for  vessels  of  flfk)  tons.  The 
most  important  fall,  however,  is  considerably  liigher  up 
the  stre.am,  in  lid.  33"  31/  S.,  beln^  upwards  of  iiUft.  in 
lieight.  I'r.nn  I’orrientes,  the  umieu  river,  now  from 
)|m.  to  Sin.  in  width,  flows  through  a vast  chanuel, 
much  broken  by  islands,  overrun  with  (rern,  and  sub- 
j*-ct  to  imirelallon  llie  only  c**n*ldfrah!e  trlb.  of  the 
Parana  tietnw  Currientes  Is  the  8iilado,  which  rises  in 
the  K.  f’airdiliera  of  the  Amies,  and  after  a dev  ious  emu  so 
lhruiig(i  the  mountains,  runs  soidh-cavtwaid  through 
the  Pninjuu,  tvi  Its  junction  witii  tl»e  main  river,  near 
Santa  1 c,  lu  lat.  31"  4U'  .S.  Herr  the  Par.ina  dls  sdr'a 
into  nuiiUTOiis  hranrhes,  formed  by  pretty  large  Isbinds, 
U-coming  more  fret|ueid  luwrr  down  the  streaiu.  which 
at  lengih  opens  into  the  rstuary  uf  La  Plata,  by  a long, 
but  narrow  d<'ll.i,  having  two  principal  brandies.  ’I  ho 
de|>tli  at  the  mouth  is  seldom  less  than  3 falhomt,  and 
(here  is  an  iminterrupnxl  navigolioti  throughout  the 
year  for  vessels  of  300  tuns  from  Astum]dlon.  upw  arris  nf 
uno  m.  from  the  mouth.  U ha*  been  estimated.  say«  .Mr. 
Darwin,  tliat  ‘ the  river,  at  its  source,  ha*  only  a bdl  of 
I ft.  |>rr  mile,  .and  much  less  lower  duwn  in  Us  coiir  c ; 
indeed,  ,t  use  of  7 ft.  at  Buenos  Ayres  may  br  peroi'id 
iNifj.  irom  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.  But  mHukii*. 
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lt&n<lii)g  thete  AdrantAim,  wn  mrt  during  our  descent 
wry  few  vestcU.  One  of  the  br*(  gilts  oinAturc  werni 
here  wlllNilly  thrown  awAV  t so  grana  a channel  of  com* 
rmirilr.'Uion  being  left  nearly  unoccupied  ; a rirer  In  which 
ship*  might  naYigate  fr»m  a temperate  country,  a*  sur- 
prisinjily  abnndi-int  In  some  productions  as  destitute  of 
others,  to  another,  possessing  a tropical  dtmate,  aud  a 
Soil,  nerhaps  unequalled  in  fertility  In  any  part  of  the 
World.  How  different  would  hare  been  tne  aspect  of 
this  country  if  P.nglish.  instead  of  Spanish  colonists  had, 
by  good  fortune,  first  sailed  up  this  splendid  rirer  I" 
f Ai9.  tttui  Bfagle,  iU.  IIH. ) The  inunda* 

(inns  of  the  Paraguay  and  Farana  bear  a close  analogy  to 
those  of  the  Nile.  “ Both  rivers,”  says  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish.  ” rise  in  the  torrid  tone,  nearly  at  the  same  dii* 
tance  from  the  «.<quatnr  ; and  both,  though  boiding  their 
courses  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by  deltas  in 
about  the  same  lat.:  both  are  navigable  for  very  long 
distances,  and  both  have  their  periodfcal  risings,  hurtling 
over  their  natural  boimds,  and  inumUtir.g  immense 
tracts  of  country,”  The  Parana  begins  to  ri»'e  about  the 
end  of  Dec.,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  ralnr 
irasnn  to  the  S.  tronic.  aiMl  increases  gradually  till  April, 
when  it  l>glns  to  fajl  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the  be, 
ginning  of  July  t a second  risinr.  called  rrpmitU,  it  occa* 
tiotird  iiy  the  winter  rains  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; 
but  It  MHdorn  overflows  the  banks. 

The  ordinary  average  of  the  Increase  below  Cor- 
rieiites  Is  I'i  ft.;  (Hit  at  Assumption,  where  the  river 
is  mure  confined,  the  rise  is  s»d  to  be  sumetinie.*  as 
miiih  as  5 or  6 fathoms.  Occasionally,  however,  these 
floods  are  much  higher  ; nenetratiug  into  the  Jungles  of 
the  interior,  and  drowning  niimbi-rs  of  wild  animals, 
the  carcasses  of  wiiirh  ixilson  the  air  for  months  after, 
ward*.  Tlie  river  at  the«e  time*  I*  exceedingly  turbid, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  vegetaide  substances  aud  mud 
brought  down  fry  it:  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  the 
higher  and  narrower  parts  at  first  prevents  their  depo- 
•Ition  : but  as  it  approaches  the  lower  lauds,  or  pampas, 
they  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  cuuutry,  forming  a 
grey  slimy  soil,  which  Increases  vegetation  in  a surpri»ii>g 
degn>e.  'Hie  extent  of  ground  thus  covered  during  the 
hiundarions  Is  estimated  at  8U,000  sq.  m. 

'I'he  I'ruguav,  tbc  other  great  branch  of  the  vstuary 
of  La  Plata,  talies  its  name  from  the  numerous  Calls  and 
rapids  which  mark  its  course.  It  is  upwards  of  Kig)  m. 
hi  length,  rising  In  lat.  3(/,  on  the  Sierra  de  S.  Ca, 
tlierina,  la  the  province  of  that  name,  only  al>out  7i  m. 
W’.  the  Atlantic  Uoean.  Its  course  Is  at  first  nearly  due 
W'.,  but  afterwards  turned  south  ward  byamuuntain, 
range,  separating  it  from  the  Parana.  It  receives  several 
huportant  affluents,  of  which  the  Negro,  the  prind|)al  river 
of  Banda  Oriental,  is  the  chief.  It  Joins  the  a*«tuary  of 
l>a  Plata  about  50  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  latter; 
and  its  clear  blue  waters  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  muddy  stream  of  the  Parana  for  miles  after  their 
juiietion.  Tlie  country  through  which  the  Uruguay 
flows  Is  of  a very  uneven  and  rocky  character ; in  con* 
•equenor  of  whWh  the  navigation  Is  broken  by  many 
reefs  and  falls,  only  |Missable  during  the  periodical  floods. 
Of  these,  the  lowest  are  the  Saltot  Crairoo  and  Chico,  in 
lat.  3t°  M',  about  190  m.  above  its  mouth. 

The  wstuary  of  the  Klo  ilc  la  Plata,  the  recipient  of 
these  great  rivers.  Is  about  IA.5  m.  In  length ; its  breadth 
at  the  mouth  being  about  IM  m..  though  it  gradualiy 
becomes  narrower,  itll,  onpasite  Buenos  Arres,  it  has  a 
width  of  only  ‘J9  m.  l^e  coast  on  the  N.  side  is  in 
geueral  high  and  rocky ; whereas  on  the  opposite  side 
the  shores  ore  low,  extending  Inwards  lu  immense 
pampas.  The  depth  of  the  river  increases  towards  the 
nimitli,  where  it  averages  ]0  fathoms  ; but  at  Monte 
Video  it  scarcely  excei'ds  3 fathoms,  and  gradually 
lesftctis,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  l(i  ft.  water 
raimnt  osceod  above  Bueno*  Ayres.  B.  of  Mrnite  Video 
h in  immense  bank  of  sand  ana  shells,  called  the  KnglUh 
Rank;  besides  which  there  are  many  other  SAOd-banks, 
covered  when  the  river  is  low  with  oiilv  about  A ft. 
water,  one  of  which,  calJeti  the  Oiiis,  is  In  some  parts 
b'lwe<'n  II  and  13  m.  in  width.  The  currents  are  ex* 
Irrmely  irrenlar.  both  In  rate  and  direction,  a ron> 
sequence  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  brought  down 
at  certain  season*  by  the  Parana,  as  well  a*  nf  the  itiflii, 
mee  of  the  wiiuls  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river:  Indeed, 
tills  variabiiltv  nf  the  winds  and  currents  ronslliuto* 
o«ie  of  the  chief  dllticulllr*  in  navigating  the  Plata, 
which,  on  tills  Accmint.  has  been  termed  ” li  inju-rmo  4< 
Am  MftritKnt." 

Ill  calm  weather  the  currents  are  generally  very  slack, 
and  Almost  as  regular  as  tidc«,  setting  up  and  down  the 
river  altcrnalcly.  Th'*  eff<^  produced  by  the  pamptro$, 
or  8.W.  gales,  to  calloi  from  their  hlowmg  over  the 
ponipa*  S.  of  Btieixjt  .Ayres.  I*  remarkable  from  (he 
singular  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  the  water  Irelore  aitd 
after  their  occurrence ; the  river  being  always  higher  than 
uviul  »lu*n  they  Ivegin,  wliereas,  after  they  have  continued 
fur  a few  hours,  the  water  is  forced  out  to  se.i.  so  that  the 
sami-liaiiks  be;;in  to  appear,  and,  on  some  occasions,  even 
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the  anchoring  grounds  have  been  laidlsare  I The  tides  are 
so  much  disturbed,  and,  at  It  were,  hidden  by  the  currents, 
that  it  has  been  afflnned  Ibcy  have  no  existence ; but.  ac* 
cording  to  the  American  Voatt  Pitot,  they  aru  clearly 
dlsceniible  In  calm  weather,  though  their  rise  seldom 
exceeds  fl  ft.  ( Amor.  Coast  Pilot. ) 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which,  with  Its  affluents,  ftir> 
nlshes  an  Internal  navigation  of  many  thousand  miles, 
must,  of  course,  even  in  Its  present  neglected  state, 
have  a considerable  commerce,  of  which  Birswos  Atbxs 
and  Monti  Vttito  are  the  peat  entrepots,  and  to 
which  the  reader  Is  referred  lor  further  details.  The 
river  trade,  however,  Is  far  less  exteuslve  at  present  than 
is  generally  supposed ; the  Imorcuurse  with  Chill  and 
Peru  having  greatly  dKreased  since  the  establishment  of 
independence  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  with  Paraguay 
having  been  all  but  annihilated  by  the  exclusive  and 
dcs|>otlc  policy  adopted  by  its  present  dictator.  Dr.  Fran, 
eta.  The  river  Is  pre-eminently  well  adapted  for  steam 
navigation,  and,  under  more  happy  elrcumstanoes. might 
become  the  medium  of  a trade  Inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  (•anges  ozhI  the  Mlssltsh>pi.  {Sir  tV.  Parish's 
Buenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  n.  17^905. ; Voyaees  </ the 
Ademture  an4  Beagle,  ii.  and  III. ; Amer.  C.  Pilot,  i[C.) 

PLATiBA,  a considerable  city  of  ancient  Greece,  now 
wholly  In  ruins.  In  Bceotia,  At  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Cithieron.  about  7 m.  B.W.  1'hebes.  This  tbwn  has 
acquired  an  immortality  of  renown  from  its  having  given 
lit  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  In  Its  vicinity,  on  the 
99d  September,  ammo  4PJ  B.c.,  between  the  combfued 
Greek  forces  under  Paiisanlas,  and  the  Persian  army 
under  Mardootus.  generalissimo  of  the  forces  left  by 
Xerxes  In  Greece.  The  Gfeciani  ^ned  a most  com- 
plete victory.  Mardonlus  was  killed  in  the  actioti ; and 
(he  camp  to  which  the  ftjgittres  retreated  haring  been 
forced,  a prodigious  slaughter  took  place.  In  fact. 

I with  Che  exception  of  altout  40,0(>0  horse,  who  escapeo 
I under  Artabssus,  the  entire  Persian  army,  said  to  hare 
I been  nearly  300,000  strong,  was  ail  but  entirely  aoul- 
' hilated.  {Herod,  lib.  tz.  cap.flO.)  The  victorious  Greeks, 
besides  securing  the  independence  of  their  country,  found 
an  immense  boMy  In  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  A tenth 
part  of  the  spoil  was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  general, 
whose  great  talents  materially  enutributed  to  the  suc- 
cess nf  thevday;  and  another  tenth  was  set  apart  as 
offerings  to  the  gods.  Prom  the  produce  of  the  latter 
WAS  presented  to  the  shrine  of  l>elphi  a golden  tripod. 
Ruiqtorted  on  a braien  iilllar  forirtM  of  three  serpswits 
twisted  together.  And  it  It  a singular  and  curious  fact, 
that  this  identical  pillar,  having  born  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, still  exists  in  Che  Hippodrome  of  that  city  I 
f Herod,  lib.  lx.  cap.  80. ; and  the  arts.  Constintinoplb, 
and  OtLPHi.  in  this  work.) 

Notwithstanding  the  services  the  PlatKans  had  reo- 
derod  to  the  common  cause  in  this  great  struggle,  their  city 
was,  at  a subsequent  period,  aisno  374  B.  c.).  taken  and 
raxed  by  the  S|iaitaos.  B<it  she  was  afterwards  restoriNi, 
and  her  walls  rebuilt,  by  Alc.\aoder  the  Great.  The 
existing  remains  of  the  aty  date  from  the  sera  of  th«t 
conqueror.  {DodteeU's  Greece,  I.  27h.) 

PLaUKN,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ.  ZiiHchau, 
cap.  districts  PUueti  aud  Pausa ; on  the  White  bister, 
58  m.  S.  by  W.  Lelpsic.  Pop.,  in  I’Cff.  9,4'<.'S.  It  Is 
built  on  uneven  grouiM,  walled,  and  hat  several  churches 
and  hospital*,  a gymnasium,  and  a royal  castle.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  with  manufactures  of  linens,  and  cotton 
goods  and  yam ; it  has  also  considerable  markets  for 
wool.  Pearis  are  occasionally  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river ; and  there  is  a royal  p^rl  flshery  at  Qelsnitx,  in 
the  neighbourhood.  {Berghaus  ; Murray*s  Hnndb.  for 
S.  Germany.) 

PI. Y MOUTH  and  DKVONPORT  (for.  though  sepa- 
raCcsl  in  (heir  municipal  and  political  privileges,  they  coru 
tlUute,  in  fact,  fiartsof  the  tame  town),  (woparl.bors.  and 
sea-port  towns  of  Kngland,  co.  Devon,  and  hund.  Kobo- 
rough,  making  tugKher  the  principal  luval  port  of  ('iirat 
Britain  after  Portsmouth,  at  the  b^tom  or  N . end  of  Ply. 
mouth  Sound,  on  a kind  of  rurkr  promontory  le-lwrcn 
the  Tamar  aitd  Plym,  3t>  m.  S.W.  bxeter,  and  I!i3  m. 
W.  hy  8.  London  ; Ut.  old  church,  .MN  tif  14”  N.,  long. 
4°  7' 39”  W.  The  poll,  of  the  different  towns  and  di*- 
tricts,  popularly  included  under  the  term  Plymouth,  has 
been,  in  1801,  &c.,  as  follows:.— 
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These  towns  had  together,  in  1H4I,  A.799  iiihab.  house*. 
There  i*  a large  excess  of  femali**.  the  latter  having 
ammiiits'sl  in  (he  same  year  to  41,11.5,  ami  (he  male*  to  only 
3-5.m.5.  The  towns  are  built  mi  rather  unequal  ground  ; 
Plimmitli  being  nu  the  K.,  and  DeitmiMtrt  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  tpare(3ui.  bro.'id)  between  (he  two  river*  : th« 
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mrdUl  suburb  of  Stonchouse  conaects  (with  the  help 
of  ■ bfid|te  over  Stooehouse^pool > the  two  towns. 

Plymouth  is  old,  and  irreuiilarly  laid  out ; several 
of  iu  streets  are  narrow  and  ilUbuilt,  a few  also  bcins 
iterp.  Many  Improvements,  however,  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  now  several  hand- 
some streets  and  good  squares,  lined  with  substantial 
Bloao  houses.  Devonpon,  formerly  called  Duck,  may 
be  said  to  l>e  the  new  town  of  Plymouth,  having  been 
almost  entirely  built  since  1760:  most  of  its  streets  aru 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  older  houses  are  being  gra- 
dually replaced  by  handsomer  and  more  substantial 
buildings.  Us  wide,  handsome  streets,  which  cross  eacli 
other  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  Umestune  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  towns  arc  well  lighted  with 
gas ; aisd  water  Is  abundantly  lUupHed  to  Plymouth  by  the 
corporation,  and  to  Devonport  ny  a joint  st<x:k  company. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  arc,  a 
modem,  though  by  no  means  handsome,  guildhall,  with  ' 
a small  attached  boe.  gaol ; an  exchange,  and  custom-  I 
bouse  ; a very  elegant  odihee,  called  the  Athencum,  be- 
longing to  the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution ; a public 
library;  a spleodlo  hotel  and  theatre,  built  by  the  cor- ' 

K ration,  at  an  ex()ent«  of  nearly  40,000f. ; tne  Koyal 
vluu  BjUhs.  and  a plain  stone  structure  called  tlic  Free- 
masons' iiali.  A new  and  extensive  market-pUce  has  also  , 
been  formed,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  IO,(X4i/. ; and  it . 
has  several  iMrracks.  hospitals,  and  prisons  belonging  to 
government.  The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Slonehouse,  is  of ' 
great  extent,  and  admirably  arranged ; and  opposite  tn  the  | 
water-entry  of  this  hospitu  is  the  Koyal  Military  Hospi- 
tal, with  an  arcade  of  41  arches,  supporting  a terrace, 
and  covered  promenaite  below  : there  Is,  also,  a large  ruill- 
tary  prison  at  Mill-bay,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
3, (XU  persons.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Plymouth  is  its  citadel,  erected  on  a commaodlag 
eminence  in  1670 : it  has  five  bastions,  and  is  tur- 
roundod  on  throe  sides  by  a deep  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp: the  interior  comprises  a governor's  house, 
residences  for  numerous  military  officers,  and  extensive 
barracks.  The  victualling  oSiec.  ercctetl  about  10  years 
since,  at  Dural's  or  Devirs  Point.  S.  of  Stonchouse,  is  of 
large  sixe,  and  replete  with  every  convcniience.  W.  of  the  I 
rit^el  is  the  elevated  walk  railed  the  Hoe.  which  com.  I 
mands  a fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding  ^ 
rounlry.  Including  Mount  Ldgeumbe.  with  the  Curnluii 
hills  in  the  W..  the  high  birwl  of  Dartmoor  in  the  N..  and  ' 
Saltram,  its  uelghlMurhoud.  and  distant  torn  iu  the  N.E.  I 
Plymouth  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St.  Andrew  and  I 
Charles  thi*  Martyr,  of  the  aunu.tl  value  of  ti'siV.  and  CVit.  1 
resjicctlvely;  iKKh  have  been  till  very  recently  in  tl>e  pa-  | 
trunagenf  the  rurporatioi).  St.  Andrew's  church,  erected 
at  dil^reiit  (htIikIs  between  the  12th  and  l.'kh  centuries,  i 
is  a large  and  rather  handsome  structure,  with  a square  ! 
embultled  tower;  Us  Intel  ior  rompriM's  nreommodatiun 
for  persons,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  elegantly  ar-  i 

ranged.  Charles's  church,  built  towards  the  closu  of  the  , 
17th  century,  ami  named  after  King  Charles  I.,  it  a neat 
building,  with  a square  tower  surmounted  by  a light 
stM'pIe.  There  are  lwochapelfc-of-ea*P,onc  In  each  par.,  ^ 
lieikdes  ihecha|>el  in  thccil^el.and  themarlners’church.  < 
for  wiiUh  a new  structure,  caIbHl  Trinity  Church,  it  in  I 
course  of  erection.  There  are  2 U.nptisC  chapcdi,  and  2 
others  helong  tn  the  sect  dci«>minate<l  " Plymouth  lire- 
thren."  The  Wesleyan,  Associated,  and  Kryanitc  Metho- 
dists. lndc[KQdcn( j.  Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians,  have 
each  uiic  nr  morech,ipels  ; and  there  Is  a ineeting-house 
for  the  huciety  of  Fricnd«,andn  lynagogiie.  Five  Sunday- 
schouls  are  attached  to  lltu  Hstablisned  Church  ; and 
religious  instriK'tiiHi  is  furnUhed  by  the  Disienters  to 
-evi-ral  hundred  children  of  ladh  seXc*.  A grammar- 
aiiiool,iu  the  patrorrage  of  lhecori>oralion,  is  .iUendt\l  by 
ii  om  2Utu  30  ^>ys ; and  another  senool,  funnerly  profirie- 
t.vry,  funiishes  a gotxl  general  etlncation  to  about  Hi  boys. 
Tiit-re  is,  likewise,  an  endowed  charity-sclH>ol  for  NU 
(hiMren  of  each  st'x.  Dame  Kogers's  charity  givr^ 
clotbing  and  instruction  to  52  girls  , and  a Lancastrian 
•chuoi  Is  attendisl  by  176  boys,  and  120  girls.  An  orphan 
asylum  was  ntabllshkHl  some  few  years  ago  ; and  there 
•ire  4 sets  of  almshouses,  besides  the  ^outh  Devon  and 
l-oist  CumwaM  lUwpltnl."  and  '•  Public  Dlswnsary,”  for  ; 
prot  idtng  the  |H>ur  with  gratuitous  medical  aid  ; and  other 
lK*nevolent  and  roligiouv  Institutions  lupporttni  by  vo- 
lontnry  cuntrihutinns.  The  literary  establishments  coin* 
prise  the  I'Kmoulh  Institution,  or  Alhrnnuni,  ff»r  the 
IHomotUm of' science  and  literature;  the  N.dural  History 
StH'icty  of  Devon  and  Cornwall;  a public  library  with 
6,<N.iO  Ttds. ; a inetlical  library,  e»tabli'<lu‘ii  in  I7b4  ; a law 
library,  wtabllthisl  in  |H|.5;  a theologiral  library;  and  ; 
4 me<-li.iuies’  institute.  There  are  ft  weekly  new-pAiK-ts,  I 
of  wtiieh  2 Ix'long  to  Plymouth,  and  3 to  DcvonpuiL  | 
Devon{K)ri,  uiilike  P’tymouth.  is  a regularly  fort illed  . 
town,  ourroundeti  hy  lines  coiiiinem'fd  In  the  rei/n  of  i 
Ceorgi-  II..  but  since  noieh  imprmni.  It  Is  also  de- 
li nd«'<l  liy  th»‘  fortress  4»(  Moimt  \N  i»e.  i*«-lween  the  low  n 
'Slid  (he  liurlmnr  on  the  S.,  nmt  by  a fort  on  M<Kuit 
I . will  to  the  N.,  and  a Ustlery  at  Obcibk  Puini  on 


the  peninsula  of  Mount  Edgeumbe,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  baitKjur.  luaaiDUCh.  however,  as  several  of 
the  adjacent  heights  command  the  town,  U could  not 
oppose  any  efTcctual  reiisiance  to  an  army  attacking  it 
by  land  ; but  it  is  oulte  secure  frnm  any  attack  by  sea. 
Close  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Wise  is  the  governor's  house, 

; a h'Xndsome  stone  building,  fronted  by  a parade,  forming 
I a favourite  promenade:  un  its  N.  skle  Is  the  port  ad- 
' miraPs  house,  a recent  and  capacious  stone  building.  A 
town-hall  was  erected  a few  years  ago,  ami  other  edifice* 
for  various  purposes  have  btwo  built  since  the  grant  of  the 
charter  In  1 Opposite  the  town-hall  ( « htch  it  a neat 
Doric  structure)  stands  a fluted  column,  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  naming  of  DevoufMirt.  in  1824 : its  summit 
commands  a fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  surrounding 
scenerr.  The  par.  church  is  at  Stukc-Damerril.  nearly 
1 tn.  K.E.tbe  town ; but  there  are  3 Episenpai  chapels  of 
ease,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  dock-yard.  The 
Baptists,  IndrpendenU,  Wcslevaii  Methodisu.  and  Unit- 
arians, have  each  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday- 
schools  : there  are  also  several  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  furnishing  iiutruction  to  nearly  6,000  children  ot 
both  sexes.  A public  disMosary  and  savings  bank  have 
also  been  established.  Devonport,  however,  is  mainly 
' dependent  on  its  dock-yard,  which.  Indeed,  roostitute* 
by  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  united  town. 

rivmoulh  has  been,  for  a lengthened  period,  the  second 
navsJ  harbour  of  Great  Britain.  The  dock-yard  at 
Devonport.  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  is 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It 
extends  along  the  shore  of  Hainuase  3,.100fL,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  i.300  ft..  Including  an  area  of  73 
acres : the  entrance  on  the  land  skle  is  from  Fore  Street, 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Devonport.  The 
basin  of  the  dork  is  only  250  ft.  in  length,  and  IW  (t.  in 
width  : but  the  excellence  of  Hamoaae  as  a natural  har- 
bour renders  a larger  basin  of  less  importance.  I'he  wharf- 
wall  extendi  along  the  shore;  and  the  depth  of  w.vter  is 
such  as  to  allow  the  largest  ships  of  (he  line  to  come  cioiw 
up  to  the  principal  jetties  to  Ukc  in  storca 

The  duck-yani  is  di«  idod  into  two  pretty  equal  parts 
br  a canal  (similar  to  that  In  Portsmouth),  which  fur- 
ntvhes  ca»'  access  for  boats  to  the  storehouses,  roperiers, 
imiihies.  «c.  In  the  K.  half,  and  faring  the  harbour, 
ore  2 dry  ducks  for  ships  of  120  guns,  with  jetties  for 
their  accommodation  aucr  having  been  undocked.  A 
line  double  dock,  fur  ships  of74  guns,  coinmunlcates  di- 
ri'clly  with  the  harlmur,  and  a smaller  dock  opens  into 
the  older  Uuin,  in  addition  to  w hich  a capacious  new 
IkisIii  Is  now  being  formed  in  the  S.W.  i>art  of  the 
yard.  I'lic  nxifs  of  the  docks  ore  extraordiiuiry  spe- 
cimens of  architectural  skdl,  each  being  formed  of  a 
single  arch,  unsupixirtcd  cither  by  buttress  or  pillars. 
Workshops  and  sheds  nre  erected  in  various  parts,  and 
a quadrangular  raugc  of  fire-proof  stone  buildings  com- 
prises magaxiiies  of  stores,  sails,  rigging,  Ac.  At  the  N. 
end.  also,  is  a range  of  handsome  bouses,  with  attached 
gardens,  forming  the  residence  of  the  principal  officers. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  vard  art  buildlng-sii|«i  for  large 
vessels,  and  others  for  thnse  of  inferior  sixe : near  ihi'se 
is  a building  in  w hleh  planks  are  steamed,  wiven  requir^ 
to  receive  any  particular  curvature  ; and  in  this  part,  also, 
arc  extensive  timber-berths,  sawpitl,  and  mast-huusrs, 
Ix'sides  a Urge  pond  in  which  masts,  yards.  Ac.,  are  kept 
So.xkid  to  |>revei)t  their  cracking  by  exposure  to  the  suu. 
The  bl.u'ksmith’i  shop,  about  'icxi  ft.  Muare,  comprises 
many  forges.  Anchors  are  made  in  it  of  the  largest  site. 
The  roiH'ry.  which  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  comprises 
S ranges  or  building,  each  ld.^X)  ft.  in  length,  and 3 stories 
In  height,  built  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  as  a security 
against  tiro  ; contiguous  to  them  is  the  bemp-magaxlne. 
In  this  part  of  the  yard,  also,  is  the  model-toft,  in  which 
are  tlie  patterns  of  the  various  parts  of  ships  ordend  to 
he  coiislruetud  by  the  Adndralty. 

The  guiuwliarf,  or  ars4*t>»l,  M’paratevl  from  the  Dock- 
yard by  North  Corner  Street,  includes  within  the  walls 
about  ij  acres  : it  has  two  principal  warehouses  for  mus- 
kets, pistols,  and  other  small  iirmi.  with  she^  fur  gun 
carri.'iges,  a powder  magazine,  and  acoojterage. 

A great  number  of  meu  are  employed  In  the  dlflhrcDt 
deportments  of  the  d<M'k-yard.  es|>eclaUy  durlug  war.  or 
when  a fh*et  has  to  be  (iUihI  out ; and  (he  scale  on  which 
(he  various  opiTatious  are  condiHicd,  the  diversity  of  the 
employments,  the  perfiYtion  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
aelivity  prevalent  tnroughout  llu-  establishment,  arc  all 
ott^ects of  .'ulniirAtion.  Out  no  individual  who  is  not  in 
uniform,  or  is  n<M  well  known  to  the  authorities,  is  al- 
low wUorntcr  the  dtx-k-yard.  imlessby  special  permission. 

The  Hat  hour  ti/  Plumonth  Is  iluublr,  being  formed  by 
the  a-stuaries  of  the  t'Irm  and  Tamar,  optniiug  into  tho 
N E.  ami  N.W.  angles  uf  ]':}ti)oulh  Sound:  the  wstuary 
of  the  I’lyiu  forms  the  t’iitwuicr,  a convriiieut  and  eapa- 
ciouv  harUmr  Icr  im-rcbanl- vessels  ; and  llmt  of  tho 
Tuinar  eX|4iii)ds  into  lilt' oiq>l«‘  rivul  or  harlxmr  of  Ha. 
mrnuc.  about  4 m in  length,  hy  .ilxml  | m.'iti  width  ; 
it  is  almost  eompii-trly  land-1,  eked,  and  has  moor- 
i lugs  for  |00  sail  of  (he  line,  with  mxuic  anehuring* 
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>roun«l  for  a Mill  larger  number:  lU  averiige  d>-|>ih  U 
^ fatiiomf  at  el>h  tide,  and  the  lareeM  ahip*  float  rluso  to 
the  quavv  Siibordinati’  to  the  harbour  of  Catwater  li 
Kutton'p^>  * ■>nall  tiile-haitin,  to  the  K.  of  tho  ritadel, 
•urruuiHleti  by  quays  for  the  rnnvmiutice  of  colliers,  roatt. 
ing  veSM‘ls,  and  fl«hing  ■uiarki,  hj  which  It  Is  almost 
cxrliislTeiy  fn-quentrd.  In  Mill-bay,  alio,  to  the  W.  of 
Vlynvouth,  H liter  is  In  courae  of  bring  conitrurtrd  for 
the  Bfi'ommodatton  of  the  largest  steamers  at  all  times 
vif  the  tide.  Soring  Ihles  rise  from  I&  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and 
m*m>s  frmn  6 ft.  Co  8 ft. 

The  bav  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Plmouth  Sound, 
Into  whlcn  these  harbours  open.  Is  used  for  (he  aernm- 
modatlon  of  the  ships  that  have  been  refitted  in  the  dock* 
rards.  and  aa  a safe  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  ships  in  stormy 
Mi'aiher.  Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  swell  thrown 
In  from  the  S.,  It  was  formerlv  a very  unsafe  place  for 
anchoring ; and,  to  obviate  this  Inconvenience,  a stu. 
pendous  breakwater,  or  mule  < similar  to  that  of  Cher- 
bourg. or  rather  to  that  of  Civlla  Vecchia,  constructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan,  — see  Cmra  Vecchi.s),  has  been 
fttmu^  In  the  midillr  of  the  Sound,  stretching  lu  a line, 
straight  In  the  middle  but  Indhi^  inwards  at  either 
extremity,  aliout  I m.  in  length,  between  Cawsand  Uay 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bovisund  Bay  on  the  other.  Fmm 
the  commencement  of  the  work  to'  the  31st  of  July,  1841. 
3.777,013  tons  of  stone,  procured  from  quarries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Firm,  consisting  of  rough  cubical  blocks, 
each  welding  notn  I4  to  2 tons  and  upwards,  had  been 
rmployeu  In  this  great  work.  The  top  presents  a flat 
surface,  about  ten  yards  in  width,  whence  it  slopes  on 
both  sides  to  the  bottom,  the  principal  slope  being  on 
the  side  next  the  sea.  A light-house  Is  now  lielng 
erected  on  Its  W.  exlremlly. 

This  great  national  undertaking  has  cost  a very  large 
Slim  : but  the  Important  object  in  view  In  its  constnic* 
tion  has  Itetm  completely  attained.  That  part  of  tlie 
Houmi  within  tlie  breakwater  has  been  rendrrod  one  of 
the  very  best  roadsteads  In  the  world:  It  Is  accessible  on 
either  side,  and  U suAcientlv  capacious  to  admit  the 
largest  fleets,  which  ride  uimer  cover  of  this  immense 
bulwark  during  the  stormiest  weather  In  perfr«-t  safety. 
The  Eddyitone  lighthouse  (which  sec)  stands  about 
14  m.  S.  by  \V.  the  breakwater,  and  It  an  Important  ap- 
pendage to  the  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  would, 
but  for  this  beacon,  Im;  comparatively  dongerom.  In  ronsc- 
aitence  ofthe  hidden  rock*  on  wldch  It  is  placed.  WiUiln 
the  breakwater,  and  opposite  to  and  commanding  the  im- 
trance  to  Ilamoaxe.is  St.  Nicholas  Island,  which  has  been 
strongly  fortllled.  and  coixtitutei.  w ith  the  redoidit,  nl 
Staddon  height,  above  Povisond  quay  (near  which  U 
formed  the  reserrolr  for  supplying  H.  M.*s  shi|»s  with 
water),  the  principal  defence  ofthe  town  and  harbour  on 
the  side  of  toe  sea. 

The  Hamoaxe  la  bounded  on  the  S„  directly  oyposiie 
Devonport.  by  the  beaulllul  peninsula  of  Motutt  Edg- 
cumt>e,  the  seat  of  the  oobie  famllr  of  Kdgrumhe.  On 
the  u|>peT  iiart  of  the  Hamoaxe,  ai.u  oo  Us  W.  side.  Is  the 
townol  Saltaih  (which  see). 

In  Catwater  harbour  there  are  wet  and  drr  docks,  for- 
merly suittxl  10  the  construction  of  74-gun  ships  ; but  for 
many  years  they  hare  been  used  exclusively  for  merchant- 
vessels.  Oil  the  K.  side  of  the  Catwater  are  the  vHlaget 
of  Oreston  aud  TumchanH,  mostly  occupied  by  persons 
engaged  In  tho  dock-yards,  or  otherwise  connected  wrilh 
the  troile  of  the  port.  In  this  direction,  also,  are  the 
Cnely.slluafi*il  vilUges  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hooe. 
Mount  Itatten,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Catwater. 
Opposite  .Sutton-pool,  Is  a verv  plcCur^ue  object.  It  is 
suriiiuuntcd  by  an  onrient  castle. 

I'tie  trade  of  PlyiiKMith  U of  considerable  Importance : 
the  gross  custom  duties  amounted  In  IH40  to  l3.'t,fi3U. 
There  belong  to  the  port  about  370  vessels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  SO.O'iG  tons,  new  measurement- 

A large  pjirt  of  the  trade  of  the  town  depends  on  the 
dock-yard,  and  limber  is,  of  course,  a principal  article  of 
imi>ort.  Steamers  touch  here  almost  daily,  on  their  pas- 
sage between  I^ndon,  Dublin,  Uelfast,  Ac.,  and  boats 
run  twice  ur  Ihricc!  a n«'ek  to  and  from  Southampton. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Plymouth  com- 
prise a very  extensive  sail-cloth  factory,  a suK-v-reflnerr, 
gl.tss.housi^,  starch-factory,  and  a suap-bnlling  estahlish- 
inetit,  w hich  protluced.  In  1^3D.  ‘J,iM>4,14'^  lbs.  hard  soap. 
The  comniunicatiun  with  the  country  E.  of  the  I’lym  U 
elhx'ted  hr  an  iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  raised  on  grniiite 
ph-ri,  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  Earl  of  Morley  ; 
and  inaU-coarlres,  carriages.  horsi>s.  passengers,  Ste.,  are 
fen  ltd  over  to  ('umwall  by  a kind  of  floating  steam- 
biidge,  running  every  quarter  of  an  hour  betwetni  Tor- 
|Hiiut  and  DevoiiiKjrt.  A railway.  'J4  m.  In  length,  con- 
nects Plymouth  witli  I'rince-town,  or  Dartmtmr  ; and  as 
a line  of  railway  is  alrcatly  In  progress,  uniting  Exoier 
w ith  tiie  iiictro|ioUs,  there  can  Ih'  hitle  dosibt  of  It*  bring 
oMitiimed  thiihvr.  The  Bank  of  En>tljnd  has  a branch 
lu  re  ; ami  llie  WiHUt  m Di-tficl  Banking  Com|«uiy,  the 
I),  i.in  .mil  t'ornwall  lUnkiiig  ('imi)tany,  and  the  Na- 
tl..lal  uijJ  I'rovimial  Bank  of  Eiighuid,  has  c olMblisli- 
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ments  IkrIi  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport ; besides  whkh 
there  are  ihv**  Naval  Bank,”  and  two  private  banks. 

Plymouth  was  incorporated  in  13  Henry  VI.  Its 
present  miinidpal  o0<  ers  are  a mayor,  II  other  alder- 
men. and  3C  councillors,  the  bor.  being  divided  Into  six 
wards.  ('or|H>ratlon  revenue.  In  IKfJ,  U.43H.,  exclusive 
of  1 ,2<>7/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  property.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  arc  held  under  a recorder  ; .and  tliere 
is  also  a borough-court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions, 
and  a local  court  of  requests,  establishixl  by  a recent  art 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  embracing  a jurisdic- 
tion extending,  in  some  direcrtlons,  nearly  12  m.  Devun- 
port  has  also  very  recently,  on  petition,  been  made 
a corporate  town,  and  divided  into  words  : its  munlcl|>al 
ofDccrs  Iwrlng  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  It  has 
a commission  of  the  peace  under  a recorder,  (^p.  rev.. 
In  1K*W,  I.HIV.  Plymouth  has  regularly  sent  two  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  fv.;  but  it  occasion. 
ally  exercised  the  franchise  at  an  earlier  mriod.  The  elec- 
toral iHiiindarlrs  were  enlarged  by  the  Reform  Act,  so  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  a small  portion  of  land  N .E. 
the  town,  on  the  Exeter  road.  Keg.  electors,  In  |89b-4U, 
1.1K)7.  The  Reform  Act  cimftituted  Devonport  a pari, 
bor.,  conferring  ou  It  the  nrivilegv  of  returning  two 
memt.  ti>  the  11.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits  comprise  tiic 

Kr.  of  Stoke- Damerell  and  township  of  Stoneliouse. 

•g.  electors.  In  l83l)-40,  2,121.  Neither  Plymouth  nor 
Devonport  Is  attache«1  to  poor-law  unions;  but  the 
expenditure  of  the  united  bors.  In  1K39  amounted  to 
of  wlifch  9,32(V.  were  expended  on  the  |»oor  of 
Plymouth.  Markets,  in  Plymouin,  on  Monday,  Thurs- 
day, aiHl  Saturday;  In  Devonport,  on  Tuesday,  'I'hiirs- 
day,  aud  Saturday : both  abundantly  supplU-d  with  every 
kind  of  provisions 

Plimoulh,  originallr  called  Tameorwerth,  and  after- 
wards Sutton  (or  South-town),  received  Its  prestuit  name 
at  the  period  of  Its  incorporation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  The  town  received  a cnnslder.*ible  accession  of 
wealth  on  the  dissolution  ofthe  monasteries,  an<i  In  the 
reign  of  F.lir.-ibeth  was  greatly  bcncflled  by  a supply  of 

?ooi  water,  conveyed  by  a channel,  24  m.  In  length,  from 
lartnuM'r.  plannra  br  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a 
native  of  the  town.  During  the  same  reign,  Plrmoutli 
Sound  was  the  rendexvoiis  of  (l»e  flt-et  opitosetf  to  tho 
Armada,  and  also  of  the  fleet  sent  against  L'ndir.  The 
town  siiflered  greatly,  on  three  oicosUms.  from  (lie 
plague,  whicii,  In  lfi2n,  carried  0(12,(100  persons.  During 
the  parliamenl.iry  wars  It  enibraci-d  the  r.uise  of  the  |tar- 
liament,  uiid  was  heeieg«'tl  iiy  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
ruynllits,  though  without  success. 

IkYonpiirt.  as  It  already  stated.  Is  quite  a modern 
town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  rapidly  increasing  im. 
norunce  of  the  dmk-ynrd  during  the  American  and 
French  wan.  Stoochosue,  which  connects  Plymouth 
with  Devonport,  It  still  more  modem,  and  has  been 
wholly  Ixiilt  within  the  prpK'nt  century.  All  these 
towns  siifl4'T**tl  most  severely  In  1H32-33  from  the  cholera. 
(Parl.  Bound,  rmd  Vitn.  Bff>orts  ; Prirott  Inf.) 

PLYMotrni,  a tow  n and  sen-port  of  the  1'.  States,  in 
MassAcbust'tts.  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  33  m.  S.K. 
Boston  ; lal.  41®  .^7'  K..  long.  TCP  42'  3tV  \V.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  4.7M,  It  has  a court-house,  gaol,  hank,  several 
churvhi'S,  Ac.,  and  tome  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
Irtiii-workt,  and  mills,  the  machinery  of  which  Is  im- 
pelled by  a rivulet  Interierting  the  town.  The  harbour, 
though  spacious.  It  so  shallow  that  vessels  drawing  more 
than  10  «ir  1 1 ft.  water  must  partly  unload  at  a distance 
from  the  wharfs.  The  burden  of  tne  shipping  beloogliig 
to  the  port  amounted,  in  IM38,  to  33,821  tons.  Plymouth 
is  the  oldevt  town  in  New  Eugland,  its  foundalioat  hav- 
ing been  lakl  In  IC20. 

Pl.YMPTON  EARLE,  or  PLYMPTON  MAU- 
RICK,  a decayed  bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Devon,  hund.  its  own  name,  4i  m.  R.  Ply- 
mouth. Area  of  borough  and  p.irish,  which  are  co- 
extensive, 170  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  K04,  The  town 
evunprises  two  striH-ts  dKpos^  In  the  form  of  tho  Icller 
T ; and  it  has  on  old  guildhall,  under  which  Is  held 
the  corn-market.  The  church  is  small,  and  the  living 
is  a curacy  subordinate  to  the  adjoining  jhirish  01 
PljTnpton  St.  Mary.  Th«*  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pc-ndents  have  places  of  worship.  N.of  the  town  arc 
the  ruins  of  a once  magnlflccnt  castle,  oi-cupying  nc.vrly  2 
acres  of  ground  : it  was  iHiilt  by  Richard  de  Rivers.  Rnrl 
of  Dc'vourhire,  to  whom  the  town  vros  granted,  with 
” the  honour  of  Plyiuplon,”  by  I h nry  1 . PI ynipton  Earle 
claims  to  be  a bor.  by  presctlntlou,  but  recchc>d  a royal 
charter  in  the  {.tth  Edward  111.  It  was  one  of  the  st^- 
nary  towns  ; Imt  for  many  years  It  has  iM'ini  in  a decid- 
ing'condition,  Olid  the  Ixt'r.  was  nut  considered  of  suffl- 
cieiit  imi’ort-'ince  lobe  included  in  the  provl»ions  of  tho 
Municipal  Reform  Act.  Rut.  decayed  as  it  Is.  it  sent  3 
memv.  to  ihe  II.  of  with  some  hilerruptlous.  from  the 
I reign  of  Edward  1.  down  lo  the  Refonn  .\ct,  by  which  It 
' w.iv  most  properb  disirancliived.  M.irkiis  on  Saturday  : 
I f.iirs  for  c>i'tic'  and  W'Hillcn  cloth,  Tcb.  'ih  , April  Aug. 
I'.’.,  and  Oct. 
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PUrKI.tSUTOK,  A markct-fovn,  pAr.,  and  town* 
shipnf  Kn^Uikd.  K.  ri<Mng  cu.  York.  Wilton> B«*aron,  dlv. 
nf  wa,i.  llsrUiiU,  on  a smalt  trib.  of  the  Derwent.  Xtl  m. 
K by  S.  York.  Area  of  par.,  liidiidtng  4 townahtjM,  ^3>*0 
ncm.  Pop.  of  township,  in  I^I.  3.04A.  It  Is  a ttooU 
c<.>iuity>town ; and  the  market  place,  llmugh  small,  is 
roitvenlnitly  arrange<l.  'Ilm  church.  In  the  centre  of 
th>;  town,  is  a large  ensdform  structure,  with  a handi^rme 
tos^Cf  at  Us  W.  eiHl,  and  a rhannd  containing  some  carved 
Stalls  ; the  living  is  a vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  of 
York.  A frw  grammar- schmd  wav  fnuiidod  here  in  l.Vi*s 
atnl  endowed  with  lands  that  now  yield  upwards  of  l,00b£ 
a y<‘.tr ; the  in^utcr  is  appointetl  by  the  master  and  fellows 
or  St.  John's  ColiegQ,  Cambridge.  A national  trhool 
itlio  was  established  in  |HI9.  It  has  no  manufactures. 
Iiitf  a consivieratile  trade  has  grown  up,  chiefly  In  com, 
n<iiir.  timber,  rnai.  and  general  gooils,  since  the  c<imple* 
tion  of  the  canal  from  B.  C«»ttingwUh  on  the  Derwmt,  to 
.StrtH't  Bridge,  about  a mile  from  the  town.  Markets  on 
Saturday:  fa:rs  for  horses,  cattle.  Ac..  March  7..  May 
ri.,  anJ  Nuv.  fl.  Great  show  of  horses,  Feb.  34. 

And  Di*c  17. 

IMiDOI.i  A.  a povcmmeiit  of  Russia  in  Europe,  chiefly 
Ix'twrcn  the  bUh  and  .VXh  degs.  of  N.  Ut.,  ana  the  2>Uri 
and  3Ut  degs.  of  E.long. ; h.ivitig  S.  Volh>u».i.  N E. 
Kiev,  S.E.  Kherson,  S.\V.  Ue»saral>ia,  and  N.W.Gal- 
lici.u  I#englh.  N.W,  to  S.K.,  34'>in.  Area  estimated  at 
la.'jtKi  s«j  m.  pop  . In  KtH,  I,.'>4s.000,  prinrip.ilty  Poles, 
but  invinding  some  Russians,  and  abntiC  Jews. 

Tlie  gre.tter  p:irt  of  the  country  Is  flat  ; Imt  a low  branch 
of  the  CarfwithiaiM  extends  Ih'roiigli  it  in  an  easterly  dl* 
rrvtinn.  Tlie  general  slope  Is  towards  the  S.K.  iVin- 
riiMl  rivers,  Bug  and  Dniestr,  which  last  forms  the 
S.W.  txmndary.  The  cUmale  is  healthv.  and  milti 
oMtmgh  for  the  vine  and  niullw'rry  tn  flourish  in  tlie  open 
atr,  Soil  sti’ny.  but  in  general  very  fertile,  and  Podolia 
formerly  raiik<‘d  among  the  most  valuable  prnrs.  of  Po> 
i.ind,  as  it  now  d<H^  of  the  Ru«siaiv  empire,  (.'nm  Is  pro- 
duresl  in  abiiiiiUiiice  ; the  prosltire  of  wheat,  in  l<430,  was 
estimatcilaifl.ntli.OOOchelvcrts.  aquaiuity  exceeding  the 
home  consumidioii  by  I -3d.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops, 
lM*:iiis.  and  various  fruits  are  grown.  The  culture  of  the 
vine,  tinmgh  on  the  Increase,  is  not  yet  of  any  Importance  ; 
.vnd  orchard  and  garden  hu<lMindry  Is  condiicte<l  in  a 
negligent  manner.  Pastures  luxuriant,  f'attle-rearlng  is  • 
an  impHtant  busini*si ; and  many  hcail  of  rattle  are  s<Mit  | 
into  ticrmaiiy,  where  they  arc  much  prised  for  their 
Ireauty  and  excellence.  The  sheep  yield  but  iiidlffcrei.t 
wool.  A go'vl  many  hogs  are  kept,  as  well  as  priuUry 
an-l  bees.  Tiic  forests  arc  estimated  to  cover  U0l,t4i 
tU'.  iaUnft,  or  nearly  3 million  aiires  ; only  a small  pro- 

Iy>rlion  tif  which  Irenmgt  to  the  crown,  uame  Is  scarce, 
MJl  the  fisheries  arc  highly  productive.  Saltindre,  lime, 
and  .riabaster,  are  the  priiidual  mineral  pr<>ducts.  Ma- 
nufacture* are  quitu  insigiulieant ; except  distilleries, 
there  arc  only  a few  woollc.i  eloth,  leather,  pobuh.  and 
saltpetre  factories.  The  trwle,  which  omsisis  mostly  of 
the  ex)Kirt  of  grain  to  Ode<sa,  and  rattle  to  (lalllda 
and  fH'rrnanr,  is  wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Po- 
dolia is  dlvIdiHl  into  I2distrirts;  its  cap.  it  Kamlnielz. 
It  it  one  of  tl>e  10  gtiverninents  prlvileBwl  with  resjati 
tn  Its  juiiiclal  aitministratinn  and  the  di«tilUtioa  of  spirits : 
it  Is  niitxirdinate  to  the  government  of  Kiev,  both  as  to 
military  alT.iirs  and  putiiic  Indructlun.  Must  uf  Its  in- 
habt.  iM-'loiig  to  the  (treek  church. 

Pptdnlia  was  lung  governed  by  Its  osm  princes  ; but,  in 
It  was  uniti*d  to  Poland,  who  erected  It  into  the  two 
voivmlcsof  r<Mlolia  and  BracxUw.  It  has  i>eIoiigcd  to 
Russia  since  IT*3.  i^knifzl'r,  l.a  Huitif  { Poiturt,  4rc.) 

PCMTIEKS.or  POILTIKHS,  (an.  .and  af- 

terwards Pf'c/«(p},)acityof  Fran«\«lep.  Vleime.of  which 
it  is  the  cap. ; on  the  nahn.  a trilMitary  of  the  Vienne, 
.'»*  in.  S.S.E.  Tour*,  and  7Hm.  N.E.  by  E.  l-»  Rochelle ; 
laL  4»i^  N.,  long.  0°  Vr  30"  E.  Pop.,  in  |H3f..  22,000. 

It  is  surrounded  by  ohi  walls.  flanksHl  with  towers.  Few 
French  cities  occupy  a greater  extent  of  ground  ; but  a 
large  •p.vce  within  the  walls  consists  of  fleldi  ntul  gardims. 
The  street*  am  inconveniently  stee|>,  ill-paved,  and 
gt<M>my,  ami  the  city  generally  is  ill-built,  its  houses 
r>riiig  wrltliout  either  ta.stc  or  dignity.  It  has  but  one 
g*Kwi  square,  the  Ptate  H-tyaU,  in  which  was  formerly  a 
statue  of  I»uis  XIV.  Previously  to  the  revolution, 
fear  towns  in  France  hod  so  many  churches  ; and  thmigh 
MMirh  diminished,  many  of  them  still  exist  ; but  there 
itn*  few  other  {Mibllc  eJlfires  worth  notice.  The  cal  h<*- 
<lral  is  a large,  tlicxigh  rather  low  Gothic  ediflet*.  s.vid  to  I 
hive  been  foimdi*d  by  Henry  II.  of  England.  Tlw  church  i 
of  St.  Radegond--  is  much' more  ancient,  b-iog  said  to  : 
owe  »u  origin  to  the  wife  of  C’lotaire.  in  ’I’lw  crypt 
rnnUmIng  her  tomb,  and  Soine  other  portions  i.f  |hc 
origin  d •wltflee.  are  stUi  extant,  tmt  Uie  revt  o|  itie  build- 
big  mostly  d.vtes  from  the  llth  c«»nliir)’.  The  i hurch  uf 
NMre  Dame  it  very  ItaiuUoiiiC.  ami  several  of  llic  other 
ehtirchi-s  h ive  some  curious  tombs  ami  momimenU.  The 
bsUof  Jiistire.  putiiic  library,  with  I'i.lBO  vols..  bish  ip'i 
I'al.u-e,  theatre,  cavalry  bai  rocks,  and  t>alh),  are  the 
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oihar  mo*t  rontpicuoui  building*.  Poitiers  I*  the  seat 
r>f  a royal  court,  of  trllHinal*  of  original  juriKlIctInn  and 
rommerrr,  a university  academy,  faruRv  of  law.  and 
royal  college  ; and  hat  societies  iA  agriculture,  arts,  and 
seteneet,  a der«rtinenlal  nursery  gmiind.  bivtanic  garden, 
Ac.  It  is  the  am  of  a bishop,  whose  diocese  comprise* 
the  dt-'p*.  VIenoe  aivd  I>eux  Bitvre*.  It*  manufacture*, 
though  not  exlsmslve,  comprise  very  various  article*,  at 
coarse  wooUca  ckithi,  blankettng,  hosiery,  cotton  netting, 
lace,  hats,  prepared  sheep-skins,  and  goose-dtrwa  It 
has  a considerable  trade  Ln  agricultural  produce,  and  six 
annual  faics. 

Poit4ers  it  one  of  the  most  ancient  town*  In  Gaitf. 
The  vestiges  of  a Roman  nalacc,  an  aqueduct,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  are  still  visible.  Tbe  Saracens  were 
totally  defeated  In  73t  by  f.'harle*  Martel,  in  a great 
battle  between  this  city  and  Tours.  But  Poltu-rs  it 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  signal  victory  otitainrd  In  its 
vicinity  on  the  I9th  S^t.,  13-^6,  by  an  English  army 
commanded  hy  Rdward  the  Black  Prince,  over  a vanity 
Ktiperliir  French  force  commanded  by  king  John.  The 
French  army  was  wholly  disperted ; and,  betides  many 
thousand  common  soldiers,  a vast  number  of  persons  of 
distinction  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  king  amt 
one  uf  Ills  sons  being  among  the  uUler.  (//ugo,  arL  l'i> 
c'/ine  ,*  hicf. 

POITOU,  the  name  of  an  extetulve  pr«v.  ofFrancn. 
previixisly  to  the  revolution  ; it  i*  now  distribute*! 
among  the  doparttnenU  of  Vienne,  Deux  Sevres,  ami 
^’end6e. 

PoLA,  Id  antiquity,  a tpletidid  city,  but  now  a poor. 

. di*cayod  sea-port  U>pm  of  the  Austrian  empire.  g»v. 

I Trieste,  uo  the  W.  side,  and  near  the  S.  exircmiiy  of^the 
IH'nIntuIa  of  Istrla  ; at  the  bottom  of  a bay  of  the  samn 
UNtne;  tat.  44'^  52'  18"  N..  long.  lA^  5<P  R.  Pop.,  about 
1)00.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  tnwera 
ronstructed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  I5tb  rrnlury.  It  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  hot  a castle,  a cotiieilral.  a Greek 
I church,  and  3 convent*.  Tbs'  harbour  is  one  of  the 

< best  on  the  Adriatic.  The  entrance  to  It  is  narrow. 

• but  the  water  is  deep,  and  within  It  expand*  Into  a 
I large  basin,  land-locked  and  safe.  It  might  easily  lie 
I reodcred  an  excellent  station  fur  a fleet  intended  to 
I command  the  Adriatic.  The  chief  occupation  of  lh« 

< inhabs.  li  Ashing.  The  sand  used  Id  the  VeoctUu  glass- 
works ls  brought  from  Its  environs. 

Pols  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  lit  ancient  m-eatneM, 
and  to  the  magnifleent  remains  of  antiquity  of  which  It 
has  still  to  b(Mt.  The  principal  of  these  i*  a noldo 
amphitheatre,  standing  outside  the  town,  and  near  thsv 
hay.  This  splendid  monument  Is  In  a verj*  perfect  sfaio 
of  preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  In  maguiflcetire 
. by  that  of  the  0>l»sseum  at  Rome,  while,  tn  point  of 
dimensions.  It  is  in  a very  small  degree  only  inimor  to 
the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  tn  the  form  of  an 
elllptit,  it*  longest  diameter  lieing  48>i  R.  6 in.,  it*  short- 
est 346  R.  2 In.,  and  its  height,  in  tbe  most  perfect  porta, 
1)7  R.*  It  is  estimated  to  have  been  capable  of  acct>m- 
modaling  alxive  3n,(K)0  spceUUort.  The  height  Is  divUed 
into  3 stories,  am!  the  whole  clrc.  into  72  arches.  It  U 
ronvtrurtcd  of  Istrlati  stuoe  of  a very  au|»erior  quality, 
and  which,  in  appearance  and  durability,  is  equal  to  tbo 
purest  marble. 

Within  the  town  are  two  temples  which,  when  per- 
fect, must  have  been  exactly  similar,  and  worthy  the 
best  (lerlod  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  best  preserved 
is  deillrated  to  Rome  and  Augustus  Csrsar.  There  it, 

I also,  an  an-h  raised,  at  the  Inscrltition  announce*,  by  a 
: Roman  lady,  in  testimony  of  her  affection  for  her  bus- 
Itand.  It  is  a tM'Autifhl  and  elegant  structure,  admired 
(or  its  simpUdty  and  admirable  |>roportlunB.  Part  of  a 
RomAti  gateway.  conlsIulDg  three  arches,  was  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Stauhofie  and  Allason,  in  1816.  Tbe  cathe- 
dral has  apparently  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple. 

Tn<>*e  ruins  tuflidenlly  attest  the  former  magnitude 
and  wealth  of  this  now  miterahle  place.  Stralm,  Pliny, 
and  Mela,  say  that  it  was  founded  hy  a colony  from 
(atlrhls ; and  of  Its  great  antiquity  iliere  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  l*ecaTne  a Roman  colony,  ana  was  for  a lengthened 
period  (he  principal  town  of  Istrla.  Poia  a 

Coich/s,  utfcTuni,  knhitatn  (fis  quantum  rft  tram*emni  ! > 
niMsc  Komann  coiania.  ( Mela,  lib.  II.  cap.  3.) 

MaMe-Brun  says  that  it  was  dwtroyea  by  C«*or  for 
its  devotion  to  Poinpey.  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  at  tho 
Intercesfjiin  of  bis  daughter  Julia.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been  to  destroyed,  or 
of  Its  restoration  In  the  w.iy  now  mentioned,  other 
tli-vn  what  may  be  drrlvi^  from  the  fact  of  Us  lusvlng 
been  vometimr*  call**!  Pietaa  Julia  f 

At  present  it  1*  very  unhealthy  In  summer,  owing  to 
mirsbes  near  the  town;  tiut  these.  It  is  said,  might  («* 
ea-tty  drali>ed.  (See  Picturc$quc  I'tttrt  o/ 

* Mr.  Murra;,  <o  hit  HamAhih’tr,  mtv  ihM  U I*  lung,  and 

tr>?t<ro«di  Imt  the  dirnfimrm  Hi  ihe  t«t(  are  lit  Mr. 

A^la-en.Ut*  arclUUHV.  fuwi  mee-uiiincnit  taSen  h* 
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the  Amtiouiik*  c(f  Pofa  ; 'Hurnxy't  //omfftooA.  p.  S95.  $ ' 
ti  Whtekr^  Voyage  tTItatitt  tfc.,  1.  4K,  ISmo.  | 

POLAND  (LM.  Sarmalia  / Pol.  Pot$k,  ilgnlfying  a I 
plain  country),  formerlv  the  name  of  an  independent  and  | 
cxtetulve  country  of  B.  Eumtie,  eompriaiag  the  Icrri. 
toriea  between  the  4Mh  and  Owh  dega.  N.  )at..  and  the 
i5(h  and  33d  den.  B.  long.;  tncliidlng,  with  Poland' 
Proper,  Lithuania,  Samogltla,  Courlanu,  the  Ukraine, 
PcMlolIa.  ond  other  pron.  now  belongiog  to  Ruuia,  with 
Galicia,  belonging  to  AuatrU.  the  prov.  of  Poaen.  and  ! 
aome  other  dlatricta  in  Pruaaia.  But  the  exlating  king*  i 
dom  of  Poland,  conatltuted  ^ the  congreM  of  Vienna  m I 
lMl5,and  now  united  to  the  luiaalan  empire,  la  of  conipa* 
ratlrely  limited  dlmenalona,  extendlog  only  between  the  ! 
both  and  .^sth  dega  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  iHth  and  iHth  dega.  i 
tjf  R.  long. ; having  N.  Pruaaia  Proper  and  tite  Kuaaian  J 
gov.  of  Wilna  ; B.  the  gova.  of  Wilna.  Grodno.  Blalya*  | 
lok.  and  Volhynia ; S.  Auatrlan  Polaod  and  the  territory  i 
of  Cracow  ; aold  W.  Pruaalan  Poland  (the  grand  duchy  of  j 
Poaen)  and  Slleala.  Area,  pop.,  aubdlvulona,  &c.,  aa  i 
follow:  — 


Uowmmieiitt. 

Ares  In 
■q.  m. 

Pop  In 
lOM* 

Chief  to  vm. 

CtATOW  ... 

SAiulotnir  ... 
KjUUs 

l.nb'la  ... 

P1o<;k 

Mmo*U 

PodUchia  ... 
angwtow  . 
CUjofWsmw- 

4,tSl 

G,H|V 

C.7VS 

а. HN 

б, 8X6 

4.53.787 

4ini,«i07 

SNi.riLt 

I36.itn 

K«lum. 

Halt**. 

W*.u«A«r. 

Medicc- 

ttawalhl. 

Total* 

00,757 

_4.*96^6*__ 

Of  the  pop.  about  3-ttha  conaUt  of  Polea,  l*IOth  of  I 
Jewa,  and  the  remainder  principally  of  Buaalana,  Ger«  j 
mana.  Oypaica,  and  Tartara. 

The  «-h<ile  country,  except  in  the  S.,  where  are  tome 
arattcrcil  oflkota  f^in  the  ^rpathlan  Mountaina,  la  an  | 
extended  plain,  with  a general  alope  townrda  the  Baltic,  i 
in  which  ita  principal  rlvera  have  their  embouchure,  j 
iiieae  are  the  Viatula.  with  ita  tributariea,  the  Wiepri,  ! 
Bug,  Narew, Plllua,Ac.,the  Niemen.andihe WartiL  Tbo  I 
VlatuU.aAer  bounding  the  kingdom  for  a lengthened  dia*  I 
tanceon  the  .S.,  iravertee  ita  centre,  leaving  it  near  Thom.  I 
The  Nlemen,  Robr,  and  Bug  bound  nearly  all  the  K.  ; | 
and  the  Proana,  a tributary  of  the  Warta,  a coiiaiderable 
part  of  the  wealorn  fnmtier.  Theae  rlvera  are  all  more  | 
nr  leaa  narigablo.  There  are  Innumerable  anialleratreama, ! 
Poland  bdng  an  extremely  well-watered  country ; and  ’ 
In  the  N.,  B.,  and  W.  are  a great  number  of  lakea  and  ; 
many  very  extenaive  marahea.  The  surface,  though  j 
flat,  la  abundantly  divrrsiAed,  preaenting  alternately  fer-  I 
tile  corn  Unda,  aavage  ateppea,  rich  paaturca,  aandy  j 
waatea,  dense  foresta,  and  dreary  swampa.  The  climate  ] 
la  ligoruua:  the  cold  of  winter  U often  aa  great  as  iu  \ 
Sweden,  in  a lat.  10  dega.  higher  ; and  In  1799,  the  ther- 
mometer descended  to77*^  bfdow  cero^K^aum.).  In  sum. 
mor,  however,  the  heat  sometlmea  naevto  Pd^^fFah.).  j 
Tlie  mean  temperature  of  the  rear  at  Warsaw  la  about 
46‘>  Fah.  The  atmosphere  la  numU,  rainy  and  cloudy  | 
days  occupying  half  the  year.  Between  the  Vistula  and  ; 
the  Prussian  frontier  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the  i 
moat  productive  dlatricta  being  in  the  gova.  of  Cra>  | 
row  atm  Sandomir,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  . 
In  the  S.R.  are  also  some  vnry  (ertl)e  tracts ; but  there,  | 
and  In  the  gova.  of  Plu^k,  Lublin,  &c.,  the  aurficc  la  In  ' 
great  part  waste, 

*'  The  traveller  In  Poland  aomctlmca  finds  hlmacirin 
an  expanse  of  surface,  almost  without  a house,  a tree,  or  I 
any  single  object  large  enough  to  attruct  bla  notice.  | 
Soon,  however,  are  ucaeried  the  skirts  of  aome  vast  ; 
foreit  fringing  the  dUtant  horison ; and,  on  enlering  it.  , 
we  proceed  for  M or  in  mllea,  more  or  less,  winding  with 
thi>  road,  through  lofty  pitiea,  Ac.,  precluded  from  th<*  ^ 
sight  of  all  objects  but  trees  and  shrubs.  Sometimes,  In 
the  midst  of  a forest,  we  meet  with  a small  spot  of  ground  ( 
(fur  example,  of  10  or  ‘20  acres)  cleored  and  cultivated  ; 
its  aides  prettily  fence<l  by  the  ^een  aurroundiog  woods.  | 
Sometimes  a tmaJl  lake  is  found  thus  situated,  ita  borders  j 
oniaraented  in  a similar  manner:  and  these,  »nerally  i 
speaking,  are  the  prettiest  scenes  whieh  Poland  lumisbei.  } 
These  forests,  In  some  places,  are  15  and  even  20  m.  in  1 
all  directions.  Indeed.  If  we  exclude  morasses  and  the  | 
level  pasture  lands,  perhaps  not  moretlian  half  of  the  > 
country,  speaking  generally.  Is  cleared.  At  distant  Inter-  ' 
vals  .vrc  found  plains  of  some  extent,  affording  rich  pas-  , 
turage.  The  best  are  those  contiguous  to  the  Vistula,  ' 
some  of  which  are  peritHlicany  overflowed  by  that  i 
river.  .Siu  h are  tliose  In  the  ncignbosirhuod  of  Warsaw,  I 
which  supply  that  town  with  good  butchers'  meat." 

( finrrttu't  Hetr  </  Poland,  p.  29— *4.)  ThU  description  | 
was  written  early  In  the  present  century  t and,  though  a ' 
ccmsiiWrable  proportion  of  forest  land  has  been  cleared  in 
the  Intrrrnl.  U Is  still  substaiillally  accurate.  Of 
v'h‘ka  of  laud  ci'mpriaiHl  in  the  kingdom,  255,(XiO  ttl.  arc 


•ui^KiMd  to  b*  mble  t 105,000  In  forest ; 171.000  in  na- 
tural  paaturea,  riven,  and  marahea  ; 40,000  in  meadows  ; 
08,000  occupied  with  roads  and  buildiDga,  and  K,0(I0  In 
gardens.  Poland  has.  for  a lengthened  period,  been  the 
granary  of  a great  part  of  Kurope.  But  Volhp.ia, 
Podolia,  and  uallda,  formerly  Included  in  the  Polish 
dom.,  were  the  principal  com'^owbig  prova. ; otkI  In 
the  existing  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  exertion  of 
Sandomir  afkd  Cracow,  the  land,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
is  so  poor  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  yield  a medium 
crop  of  wheat  more  than  once  in  9 years.  The  soil  is 
mostly  thin,  aandy,  or  sandy  loam,  resting  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  granite,  throu^  which  the  heavy  ruins  gratlually 
percolate.  S.  of  the  Pllltxa,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  land  and  the  face  of  the  country  Improve ; and  as  we 
proceed  southward  to  the  Vistula,  the  sur^e  becomes 
more  undulating,  and  the  aoU  stronger  and  more  tena- 
cious In  this  Quarter  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
clayey  loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough  it. 
and  pelding,  wWo  tolerably  well  managed,  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  \Vliere,  In  this  district,  any 
thing  like  a syacen  of  rotation  la  adopted,  the  crops  are 
very  heavy. 

Some  of  (he  eat^cs  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  the 
highest  rank  are  of  enormous  extent ; and,  md  long 
since,  those  of  Prince  Ciartoryakl  and  Count  Zamoyski, 
taken  together,  occupied  a spam  near^  equal  to  half  the 
extent  of  Kngiand  ! In  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
former  contributed  20,000,  and  the  latter  10,noo  men  to 
the  anny.  Owing,  however,  to  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  land  equally  among  the  children,  unless  a majorat 
be  established  lu  favour  of  the  eldest  son,  which  is  soroe- 
tlmea  the  case,  much  of  It  la  possessed  in  smaller  allot- 
ments. These,  however,  we  abonkl  stUI  call  large,  fur  they 
mostly  vary  from  5,000  or  6,000  up  to  80,000  or  40.0UO 
acres  each.  The  rent  and  price  of  huid  la  generally  low ; 
detrending  much  more  on  the  number  of  peasants  than 
the  extent  of  the  (arm.  The  crown-lands,  comprising 
l-3d  part  of  the  whole  surihee.  or  about  10  million  acres, 
include  perhaps  2 million  acres  of  «-ood,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  arable  land,  leased  to  tenants,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, acquire  right  to  the  services  that  maybe  le^ly 
demanded  frooi  the  peasantiy.  The  tenants  of  the  crown 
are  exempted,  as  well  as  their  peasants,  from  some  taxes, 
to  which  the  other  occupiers  of  land  are  subject,  and.  In 
consequence,  the  crowu  estates  are  better  stocked  with 
peasants.  With  this  freedom  from  taxation  and  ample 
supply  of  labourers,  the  reot  of  8,000.000  acres  of  lanu  is 
sala  by  Mr.  Jacob,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  thr«e 
details. to  have  amounted,  in  18*17. to  no  more  than  4,000,000 
florins,  about  95,000/.  sterling,  or  somewhat  lets  than  3rf. 
the  English  acre.  But  a large  extent  of  land  is  Included 
in  this  aversM  that  is  literally  of  rm  value ; so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jamb,  the  rent  of  the  cultivable  land  may 
be  fairly  set  down  at  from  8d.  to  14tf.  per  acre.  It  might, 
however,  have  occurred  to  Mr. Jacob,  that,  in  point  of^t, 
the  money  rent  of  land,  in  a country  like  Poland,  without 
towns  ana  without  a market  for  its  nrudiiee,  alTords  no 
test  whatever  of  its  real  value.  Lanas  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals  are  randy.  Indeed,  erer  let.  except  for 
services  to  be  performed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
estate ; and  the  value  of  the  land  la  to  oe  determined  not 
by  the  amount  of  the  money  rent  it  will  bring,  but  by 
the  amount  of  subsistence  it  aflbrds,  or  the  number  of 
individuals  it  will  roaJnlaln  in  an  average  state  of  com- 
fort, according  to  the  i*ustoiaa  and  habits  of  the  society. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  perfectly  Inconsequentiu 
and  absurd  than  to  set  abont  me.uurhig  the  value  of 
laud  in  such  a country  as  Poland  liy  llic  same  standard 
by  which  it  Is  measured  In  Liiglaml.  Fortoerly  tlie 
wnole  lands  of  the  republic  were  tho  property  (dthu  no- 
bility or  gentry,  aud  could  not  be  hi  Id  by  ary  one  cUi*. 
The  possession  of  land  was,  In  fact,  of  Utcll,  a proof  of 
noUllty ; and  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  8 acres  in  extent 
voted  in  the  elections  of  nuncios,  and.  in  respect  of  poli- 
tical rights  and  privileges,  was  on  a level  with  the  richest 
nobleman  In  the  country.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
now  wholly  changed.  Landed  property  is  no  longer  the 
appanage  of  a particular  class  ; but  may  be  indillerently 
held  by  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  Jews  only  are 
prohibited  from  bemming  proprietors  of  the  toil,  though 
they  have  numerous  mortgages  thereon.  When  they 
foreclose,  the  lands  mutt  consequently  be  sold ; and  as 
the  Jews,  who  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
capital  of  the  country,  caonot  become  purchasers,  the 
prices  they  yield  are  very  trifling.  Latterly,  however, 
some  modifleations  have  been  mue  In  the  regulations 
respecting  the  Jews,  aud  various  prlrlleges  have  been 
conceded  to  them. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are  peasants, 
who  are  a species  of  gsursf  proprietors  of  the  lands  111(7 
occupy,  holding  them  under  condition  of  working  a 
stipuMtod  number  of  days  In  each  week  on  their  lord's 
demesne,  and  paying  bun,  in  oddHlon,  specified  quaii- 
tirii'S  of  poultry,  eggs,  yarn,  Ac.  The  extent  of  Ihcir 
holdings  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
qUiiuiity  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  of  pajments  In 
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kind  to  bo  madu.  On  a Iarg«  proportf  praminud  by 
Mr.  Jairijb.  the  pe—auU  had  each  about  A>*  aero  of 
Utkl,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  work  two  day* 

A wt<ek  with  a pitir  of  oxen.  If  their  further  labour  wa« 
rfijuiretl.  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a day  for  two 
dar*  niotv,  and  if  beyond  that  number,  lh«'y  rerelved  M. 
a (lay.  On  aiuuher  property,  the  peaianU  had  about 
ncreo,  for  wliich  they  worked  i dayi  a week  with  2 oxen  ; 
when  railed  up^ni  lor  extra  labour,  they  were  paid  od.  a 
i.iy  fur  tiiem»eWe«  and  their  uxoo  tor  the  next  or, 

utthout  the  oxen,  .V. 

(’nder  tiie  republic,  the  Polish  peasants  were  slaxes, 
itid  did  ii*d,  in  fart,  enjoy  any  greater  consideration  than 
>he  UUiks  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  present  day. 
I'tM'y  were  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters. 
l)i>wn  to  IT').'*,  a lord  who  had  killed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a small  fine ; and  though,  in  that 
year  the  ntTence  was  made  capital,  such  an  accumulation 
. I t'Videiire  was  required  to  pruvo  the  fact,  that  the  en- 
ailment  was  rendered  quite  nugatory.  (Ou-r,  1.  113.)  It 
was  custuinary  to  make  the  slaves  work  five  days  a week 
un  the  (■•tail's  of  their  lords  ; the  latter,  also,  might 
si-ixe  on  whatever  wealth  the  slaves  had  .xcconmlated, 
iniiiht  lullict  on  (hem  ci>ri>urAl  |iUidshment,  and  might 
9<-ll  (hem  as  if  they  ha<t  mvn  so  many  of  cattle. 
The  li.Miled  freedimi  of  Poland  was,  tii  truth  and  reality, 
merely  the  Itreiuc  of  the  gentry  to  trample  under  foot 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  browbeat  their  sovereign,  and 
sell  their  votes.  It  Is  due.  however,  to  the  nubility  to 
state  that  some  amongst  them,  as  the  Zamoyskis,  tbo 
Csartoryskls,  aud  others,  perceived  the  miserable  con- 
sixpieiices  of  such  a statu  of  society,  and  were  most 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  peasantry  on 
(heir  estates,  of  whom  they  emaueipated  considerable 
numliers.  Generally,  however,  the  Polish  gentry  were 
not  Inclined  to  estabUsh  or  give  clficary  to  .my  regula- 
tluns  In  favour  of  Uie  peasantry,  whom  th«^  scarcely 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  oi  lH.-ings  as 
tiiemselves,  or  as  eiilllled  to  the  common  rights  of  hu> 
luAiiiir.  Under  these  ciremnstaners.  no  one  will  lie 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Polish  lu-asantry,  at  the  dis- 
inembrrmenl  of  the  republic,  were  In  the  lowest  state 
ut  degradaCiim.  Iseing  at  once  ignorant,  Indiilrtit,  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenneu,  piKir,  and  linprovl-leut  In  the 
(extreme.  (Ciur’s  TratcU.i- 14. ; t'ot/agr  tU"  detu  Fran^ait 
datu  tf  Surd  df  V Kurupt,  v.  l(rt.  ; limrhiiifi's  ; 

/Htrodme.  la  .ireunnt  I’ldand,  § 4.  ; t oMnor*!  Utaif  q? 
i^oLtud,  passim;  Cojer,  Fu  de  Sob\t:tkU  1.  l^-l  Malle 
Unin,  TmM'oh.  .i^c.) 

The  servitude  of  the  peasants  was  moitilled  by  the 
constitution  of  ITfl.aod  It  was  whidiy  alKillshcd  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  nearly  idcmicnl  with  the  ex- 
isting kingdom,  in  ltM>7  ; the  labour  and  services  due  by  i 
(he  |>eas.mts  to  their  lords  having  brx*n  since  regulated  ' 
and  deiineil  by  Inw.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  j 
)H*asantry,  the  influence  of  this  great  and  wUutary  change  ' 
was  fur  a lengthcnetl  period  less  cmisiderahle  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  Though  the  peasants  may  now  ' 
l•‘.xvc  one  part  of  the  country  to  setllt?  In  another,  they  , 
niu>t  tint  pay  ofl  any  debt  that  may  be  .owing  their 
lords ; and  from  in  kbility  to  do  (his.  and  various  other 
clrnunstances,  they  do  not  often  quit  the  est.ates  on  ; 
which  they  were  Ixirn.  When  a young  ^wasant  m.irrics,  ■ 
hu  lord  asMgns  him  a certain  quantity  oi  land.  sutUcient  | 
ha*  his  iD.xmtcnatice  and  that  of  his  family  in  the  way  ' 
in  which  they  have  l«een  arcuitnmed  to  livtx  .'should  the  ' 
r.tniliy  grow  iiunieruus.  some  little  aJiiitlon  is  mwkle  to  the 
graol.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  couple  obtain  also  a i 
few  cattle,  a cuw  or  two.  nilh  steers  to  olmigh  their 
land.  'I'licse  are  fed  in  the  stubble,  or  in  the  ojwm 
places  in  the  woods,  ns  the  season  admits.  The  master 
also  provides  them  witli  a cottage,  w ith  im|>lcmetits  of 
hudtandry  ; in  short,  witli  ail  their  litllr  moveable  pro- 
perty. Owing  to  the  (mwerful  influence  ofoidhahils. 
but  few  fieasants  improve  the  little  slosk  committed  to 
Uieir  management  ; tbeir  conduct,  aeconiiiig  to  Mr. 
Jai-ub,  being  mutt  frequently  invrke<i  by  r.irelessness 
and  a want  of  forecast,  'litis,  however,  U by  no  means 
imifurraly  tlie  case  ; there  have  been  many  instances  of 
accuinuiotlon  ; iudeed.  several  of  the  |•4^uauts  have  be- 
ci.iue  proprieturi.  while  others  h.ive  hired  a larger 
rxumt  of  !.iiiil.  But  it  will  rc'iulre  th«  lapse  of  a Irnglif 
ened  s<^ries  of  years  b.’1'«>re  any  very  geruTal  change  be  , 
mn<te  in  the  li.kbtts  and  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  - 
|x-ople. 

bpeaklng  generally.the  houses  of  the  I’uli'h  peasantry  ■ 
arc  miserable  huvelt.  I'licv  are  all  built  of  wood  : even  I 

those  of  the  Indter  class  havo  merely  the  ground  tl»or. 
On  the  exterior  they  are.  in  every  i>imit  t»f  view,  humble, 
very  often  mejin  in  appearance  : the  interior  it  occasion-  : 
ally  somewhat  IxHtrr,  though  an  Kaglishman  looks  In 
vain  for  any  thing  like  conilort.  There  are  u*n.dly  4 or 
3 ordinary  rooms,  whitewashed,  ihoiigh  only  one  serves, 
lur  ilie  iiMsst  |>art.:is  a sitting-room.  'I'he  floors  are  ronie- 
ti  iu'S  of  e.irth  only,  but  niurc  hcqueiitiy  pl.u>k«^i.  \ 
Ih'U  -t.iiids  aivvayv  In  every  riMim."  illuitnUI't 

J /<,(,  . s,  1*  (Ai  ) 1‘hc  vtil.i^;is,  vviiich  ar.'  of  the  tnusf 


wretched  description,  are  thinly  scattered,  rather  along 
the  skirts  tliau  in  (he  midst  of  the  forests,  and  soinetuues 
in  vast  l>are  heaths,  where  no  other  objert  is  to  Im>  seen. 
They  consist  of  from  10  to  Af)  miserable  huts,  rudely  cxhi- 
structed  uf  timber,  and  covered  over  with  straw,  turf,  or 
■hinglos  : and  alTord  so  inipcrfoct  a shelter,  that  the  in- 
iuU>s.  are  glad  to  stop  up  the  cliimnies  iij  winter,  and  to 
Iw  half  smothered  with  smoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold. 
Each  of  tiiesc  huts  consists  generally  of  only  one  apart- 
ment, wiiliasluve,  round  w hii'h  the  inhabs.  aim  their  cattle 
crowd  together.  Had  ai  (he<-e  villages  arc.  you  may 
travel  10  m.,  even  in  the  clear  part  of  the  country,  without 
seeing  one.  or  indee*!  beholding  any  human  habitation. 
'I'be  corerooD  diet  of  the  |teasau(ry  is  cabbage  ; potatoes 
sometimes,  but  not  generally ; puasc,  black  bread,  and 
soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without  the  addithm  of  tniUi'r  or 
meat.  Their  chief  l^veran  Is  tiie  cheep  w hiskev  of  the 
country,  which  the*)'  drink  in  quantities  that  wouW  asto- 
nish the  iK'St  customers  of  the  gin-palaces  of  Eng- 
land. Their  hnuses  generally  have  little  that  merits  the 
name  of  fumiturc  ; and  their  clothing  is  at  utice  ctsarse 
and  disgustingly  tilthy.  These,  however,  are  only  Cht-ir 
general  characteristics.  The  condition  («f  the  )>ea<«.nitry 
de|H-iids  mucli  on  the  character  of  ilieir  lords.  aii<l 
u|mii  the  more  or  le«s  einiwirrassed  state  of  Use  pro- 
|M*rty  on  which  they  may  be  ••  till'd.  On  the  estales 
of  opulent  and  (.mUghteni'd  laiuilords,  it  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  on  the  estates  ufttkose  of  an  opposite 
description,  and  may,  indeed,  b«  said  to  be  decidedly 
comfortable. 

It  is.  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  slate,  that  from  the 
labour  a})plied  to  the  lords'  estates  b*  ing  rm<iere<1  as 
compulsory  service,  it  is  pi'rformcd  in  the  most  negligent 
and  slovenly  manner  possible.  Mr.  Jacob  savi  that  .xlt 
the  o|<erations  of  husbandry  are  very  ill  executed;  the 
pluugtiiitg  is  shallow  and  irregular;  the  harrows,  wiih 
wooden  tines,  do  not  penetrate  sufficiently  to  n-ot  up 
weeds  in  fallowing ; so  (nat  the  land  i«  aiw  ays  foul,  oiul  in 
bad  order.  The  same  w.'uit  of  altenti^in  prekaits  in  ihrasli- 
ing.  In  short,  the  n.iturai  i fl(‘Cts  of  the  system  ofdiity- 
Uliour  are  strikingly  vUlblv  in  the  wiiule  adnilmsiratiuu 
of  most  of  the  large  estate's  where  it  is  followed  ; ami  is 
liardly  even  prevented  from  exhibiting  iueif  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  few  proprietors  wlio  have  inteitigeiit 
and  active  managers,  and  are  free  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassmiHits.  'I'he  common  course  of  crops  is  the  o’d 
system  of  a whole  year's  fail«>w,  fuilowtd  (•>  winter 
corn,  and  that  by  summer  corn,  and  tlieii  a fallow  again, 
so  that  l-3d  part  of  the  land  bears  tuMhiiig.  Tiie  u inter 
crop.  In  tlic  N.  of  Poland.  c*>nsi»ts  of  wheat  and  rye, 
the  latter  being  to  the  former  neartv  as  9 to  I,  llic  little 
manure  (hat  is  preservrxl  bt  ing  laiti  out  on  the  wheat 
land.  In  the  S.  i>art  of  the  kingdom,  the  wheat  U-ors  a 
l.irger  proportion  to  the  rve.  uinountiiig.  ou  llic  more 
tenaciokis  soils,  to  I-Ath.  ami  in  some  cases  to  1 4ih  )>art, 
or  upwards.  On  a wclI-maiugkHl  farm  in  the  prov.  of 
I.iiblin.  the  quantities  of  seed  and  produce  are  said  by- 
Mr.  Jacob  to  have  been  as  follows:  Potatues.  al>out 
bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about  SCK)  bush,  raided  ; 
wheat,  i bush.  sown,  and  from  16  to  'id  rea|ie<t  ; rye, 
*i  bushels  sown,  and  frtiin  12  to  IS  reaped;  buck-wiieat, 
3 bushels  sown,  mid  fruai  10  to  l-'i  reaped.  'I'he  twirh-y 
and  oats  scarcely  yield  fuur  times  the  seed.  Manure  is 
applied  after  potatoes  fur  the  wheat,  the  former  hasing 
t^  benclit  of  fallowing.  This  farm  was  one  of  the  few 
in  which  all  the  lalMuir.exccjtt  that  of  ih«  oxen  and 
drivers,  w.is  {•aid  for  in  ll•ooey.  and  not  in  produce. 
The  common  pUn  of  thrasUitig  is  to  give  the  (brasher  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  corn,  varjlrig,  according  to  cir- 
cumstam'es,  from  the  I tih  to  the  liuli  bushel.  Id  the 
pencrallty  of  farms,  the  increase  is  consklerwbly  levs  (lian 
the  above  : the  average  produce  of  wheat  being  cstU 
nutexi  at  not  mom  than  14  or  lA  bushels  ; r^e.  Id  or  14  ; 
barley,  t4  or  16;  and  oats  and  buck-wheat,  from  H to  12 
the  acre  ; or  at  not  more  than  hall  the  averace  pnalucr* 
of  simUar  crops  in  England.  In  the  S.  parts  of  .Saudomir 
and  Cracow  the  cr(q>s  are  more  than  luiully  heavy  ; but 
they  are  celebrated  more  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
corn  than  for  Us  greater  proklucr.  Jn  Sandkonir,  a narrow 
district  BlH>ut  60  m.  in  length,  extending  along  the  Vis- 
tula, prodtirers  the  heavy  and  6ne  grain  known  in  lAindon 
as  Dantzlc  white  whr.xt,  but  the  average  growth  is  rarely 
twond  'JO  bushels  an  acre. 

The  strick  of  calllv  is  small  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land  and  the  numlwr  of  the  inhahi.  The  Polish 
Horst'S,  foriiierly  held  In  high  esllmalion,  liave  much  de- 
generated. and  a t<avl  breed  is  l*e  met  with  only  In  a few 
studs.  A miserable  race  of  txdts  U einploved  to  trancymrt 
merriiandise,  and  Held  l.’dKiur  Is  almost  wKully  p(*rfonm'd 
by  oxen  or  cows.  The  latter  are  small,  and  generally 
kr|»t  In  lad  Condition,  both  as  to  food  and  ricanliiitrss. 
'Phey  aro  ninslly  staH-fed,  hut,  from  negli.'cncc.  yield 
Very  liulc  butler,  and  n«>  g whi  cliccsc.  'Phe  emnnion 
bre-al  of  the  country  may  Im.*  wortlt  from  27s.  to3(b.  a 
head  ; but  conshlrrahie  numbers  of  ,\  sn|«rr1or  bfced 
lire  a>>iiu.dly  lm|Mi«ted  frotki  the  I kraine.  whicb  may  l>o 
Hurili  Jl..  or  upc.ardf,  a head.  Previously  to  itic  I ue 
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frTolutton.  the  toUl  number  of  fliecp  in  Polaml  wm 
rtmjth)}’  eitlmnli'J  at  aliotit  3 miliiuni ; biti  though  ihn 
counirr  be  cxlrenirly  well  n<Ui>(rd  fur  ibrep  l^wtlnic, 
the  i'ullib  bri-ciU  were  frreatl)'  Inferior  to  tho*e  of  Sax- 
ony, and  there  were  tery  few  flockt  of  flne-wo«j11«tl  fhrep. 
l^JUierlr,  however,  the  I'oliih  wool  hu  tmj»rn\e»l  very 
much  m point  of  quality:  and  in  now  tent  in  large 
quantities  to  the  markets  of  Leififlc,  Rcrlln.  and  Hreslau, 
where  it  sometimes  brings  a very  high  price.  Hogs, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  of  a good  breed,  originally 
from  Hungary. 

'Ibc  burdens  laid  directly  nn  the  land  are  not  very 
heavy.  Tithes  are  moderate,  and  principally  compounded 
for  at  flxed  rates.  A small  sum  is  levied  in  each  district 
for  the  repair  of  roadi.  bridges,  and  other  local  pur* 
|M>sej  ; but  that  and  the  laud-lax  donut  exceed  3^  per 
cent,  on  the  presumed  aumial  v.-Uue  of  the  land,  which 
is  usually  far  below  Its  real  value.  The  other  taxes  fall 
equally  on  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  That 
on  beer  it  let  to  farm  by  the  government  to  the  brewers. 
Heavy  duties  are  laid  ou  foreign  commodities,  such  as 
sugar,  cofTcc,  wlue,  &c.  The  great  mass  of  the  potni- 
lation  cannot,  howevcr.affhrd  to  purchase  such  luxuries. 
iMJt  content  themselves  with  houvy,  dried  chicory,  and 
wiiiskcy. 

The  forests  are  highly  Important,  and  in  the  govs,  of 
Augusiow  and  Plu^k  thev  cover  mure  than  a third 
part  of  the  surface  ; Ihougn  In  tumc  of  the  other  govs. 
they  have  Itccn  much  neglected, and  vantuiily  cut  down; 
especially  in  the  gov.  of  Crarow,  where,  however,  the 
place  of  wo«MUruel  Is  supplied  by  cool.  Scotch  pine, 
oiark  (tr,  alder,  a«|ien,  oak,  U'ceh,  ash,  maple,  linden, 
and  elm.  are  the  prinrliuil  forest  trees,  and  the  Polish 
oak  and  hr  timber  is  dccidcitly  preferable  to  that  uf  Ame* 
rica.  Most  of  the  larger  forests  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  are  felled  In  t>ortiuiis  annually,  so  as  to  cut  them 
every  M years  Mr.  Jacob  states,  ih.it  the  wooil  cut  In  one 
>e.\r.  on  ilu*  forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  proituccd 
/.  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  5|d.  the  acre  ou  the 
whole  of  the  wooals,  or  24/.  on  the  |>art  aclmUly  cut. 
{Jact>h'$  Uq!H,rl  on  (kt  .#gr»«:.  qf  Poland;  Burm-t's  f lew 
qf  Poland;  Cutr't  Trat>.,!fC,) 

Among  (he  wild  animals  may  be  specified  the  blion 
(Pul.  Zubr)t  found  In  the  vast  forests  of  the  prov.  of 
Plock,  traversed  by  the  Narew.  The  Kmperor  Alex- 
amlcr  prohibitixi  the  chase  of  the  bUon.  of  which,  pi-r-  , 
haps,  the  only  rcmnwtt  in  Kuropc  Is  now  to  l«  fouiul  In 
Flo^'k  and  tnc  adjcdiiing  Itufsian  prov.  of  llUlystock. 

( MaJle  llfun,  Tahl^au  rfe  la  /Wogjsc.  p.  W ) The  otiuT 
wild  orilm.'Ui  incluile  llic  elk,  roebuck,  wild  boar,  bad- 
gers, foxes,  bares,  &C-,  the  skins  uf  which  last  form 
articles  uf  eX|>urt. 

MinfruU  are  more  numerous  and  valtublc  than  might 
have  U^en  exiK-ctcil  in  so  fiat  a country.  Hog  Iron  Is 
found  almost  everywhere  ; but  the  prlnci|»al  mining  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  S . In  the  govt,  of  Cracow  and  Sando- 
inir.  Coal  U r.vised  in  considerable  quantities  at  Bcnd- 
xiiic.  Iteslen,  Nieincv,  Ac.  /me,  which  is  cxpor(e«i  in 
considerable  quanttlies.  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cra- 
cow i lead  at  nihusi  ; and  copjicr  at  Kiclcc.  Iron  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  .ilin  minoil  in  Snndomir. 

7'he  domestic  tMonufadurf  uf  woollen  and  other  ttuflls 
is  iiulvers.il  throughout  PoIojkI.  almiwt  every  ngrlcitl- 
turai  family  having  a lo<Hn  for  the  mamifucture  uf  the 
ciNirse  cloths  reouir»-d  for  their  cousumption.  The  yam 
uml  to  be  partly  im|H>rted  from  furcigii  countries,  but 
lately  a Urge  spinning  factory  hot  bsH*n  c*t.ibli»hed  at 
(drardow,  which  uccuplea  &(>•  bands,  and  proiluces,  )»e-  | 
Sides  yam,  a quantity  of  linen  cloth.  In  the  w.'ol- 
len  cloth  made  In  the  country  was  e«limatiHi  at  7.<ih0,('0i 
Polish  ells,  worth  upwards  of  70  millions  d.,  about  a 
tcnlh  part  of  which  was  tent  into  Uussia.  During  the 
tlisturiKHl  period  which  folluwinl,  the  production  of  Polish  i 
wofdicns  sank  to  one  third  of  wh.it  it  had  previously  j 
Itcmi  : but  it  h.ns  lately  revived  In  consci)urnce  of  the 
importation  of  Polish  cloths  into  Hussia.  duly  fri'c.  where 
they  arc  in  extensive  demand  lor  the  rluthi.ig  of  the 
troops,  and  other  purposes.  They  are.  also,  scut  In  con- 
sidcr.ihh’ qiuntitles  to  Kiachta,  on  the  bordi-rs  of  Chi- 
tio.o  T iftivrjr.  la'athrr  is  the  manufacture  m-xt  in  im- 
jNirtancr  ; and  then  follow  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  sail-  | 
clorh.  p.v|N7.  blearhini  wax  and  wax  candles,  alum  and  ! 
other  chemical  proditcts,  glass,  priuling  ty]in,  jeweller}’,  \ 
carnages,  Ac.  <tc!U*raUy,  howrever,  these  ariiclet  are  pro- 
duced mi  a very  sniali  s<’alc;  and  notwittnUnding  tlie 
chrapiieit  of  labour,  they  are  mostly,  from  the  want  of 
skill  «>n  the  part  of  the  workmen,  at  once  higli-priccti  and 
inierl'ir.  Polvnd.  In  fact,  is  an  aer^nltural  country ; 
and.  oxcept  n few  «if  the  more  bulky  and  coarser  articles,  ' 
it  wo  li.l.  were  the  riilscns  permittesl  to  resort  to  the  | 
cluMpesC  markets,  derive  almost  all  Us  mannf.iciures  ami  ' 
articles  «»f  luxury  fr«nn  <Kher  countries,  in  exchange  for  , 
corn.  woid.  timlN'r,  tallow,  fiax.  spirits,  and  such  like 
articlt's  Spirits  are  dislllUxl  in  every  village  from  rye  ' 
Hitti  pot.-itiH's,  but  their  sale  U stlU.  as  formerly,  a uum»-  , 
iLil  rl,rht.  each  lord  of  a manor  having  the  nxebuive  s.-\le 
of  spirits  within  liH  domain,  llicre  are  brcwerii;>  In. 


I Warsaw,  and  in  some  other  large  towns  ; and  mead,  and 
drinks  made  from  rasplverries.  cherries,  Ac.,  principally 
in  (he  S.  provs..  are  lavonritc  lH*v(>rages  of  tne  people. 
Of  late  years  several  bcct-rout  sugar  Cutorles  hare  been 
establish  eii. 

'I'he  trade  of  Poland  Is  almost  wholly  in  (he  hands  n( 
the  Jews.  The  inlem.il  comim-rcc  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  fairs,  at  which,  also,  a iM>ntlderable  portion 
' of  the  forripn  trade  is  conducted.  The  latter  I*  princi- 
pally with  Kussla,  Prussia.  Austri.!,  and  the  republic  of 
j Cracow;  in  IKKI  (he  following  vms  the  r.vluo  of  the 
serora!  cX|»orts  to.  atxi  imports  from  each  of  these  states, 
according  to  the  Petersburg  Comnirrciai  Vtaxcllc  for  1H33. 
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During  the  rcv<4ullon  the  exports  decreased  greatly, 
while  the  imports  were  eonsiderably  augmented.  Since 
that  period,  nowrever,  the  balance  has  been  in  a great 
measure  restored.  England.  Holland,  France,  and  some* 
j times  even  Amerira,  take  olT,  through  Dantxic,  most  of 
' the  com  which  Poland  has  to  export.  But  In  years  when 
' prices  are  high  in  KngUnd.  and  when,  consequently, 
there  Is  a groat  demand  for  com  in  Dantzic,  a good 
deal  of  the  supplies  brouglit  to  th.it  |>orl  come  troin 
fialicia.  The  customs  and  octroi  d'ltiet  produced  in 
IH30,  N,7^,23l  fl.,  and  In  1S32.  ii.‘/3^s.oia  do.  Goods 
are  conv<-yeri  In  summer  by  heavy  waggons,  and  In 
winter  by  sledges;  but  the  roasls  are  gcnerullr  b.'vd, 
and  during  the  late  insurrection  were  imich  ci'it  up ; 
I latterly,  however,  govenimrnl  has  been  exerting  Itself 
for  tliclr  Improvemenl.  Sti'am  navigation  Is  but  in  Its 
infancy;  and  merchandise  is  at  prt'sent  forwarded  down 
the  rivers  by  flat-lK»tlomcd  boats  to  the  Prusil.in  i«irts. 
Hot  Russia  seems  to  be  endf^avouring  to  put  a stop  to 
the  Intercourse  l;etween  Poland  and  the  Prussian  ports 
on  the  Bailie,  by  constnirling  a great  conimrrrlal  road 
from  the  S.W.  angle  of  Poland  to  the  Haltic  ; and  a rail- 
way has  lieen  plantifd,  for  which  the  capital  is  already 
siibsi  rilKHl.  and  the  works  begun,  to  otovey  to  the  har- 
bours of  W'indau  and  l.lbau  the  goods  which  formerly 
went  to  Tilsit  or  Metnel,  or  by  the  Pregel  to  Konigs- 
berg.  (liiutia  under  Stcvlaa.  I.  up.  1 24.  la.'S.)  A almllar 
pur|mie  is  served  i»y  the  canal  or  Aiigiutow,  connecting 
the  b'arcw  and  Vistula  with  the  'Nlemen,  ami  which  is 
to  be  continued  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Windaa  Canal,  la 
the  gov.  of  M'ilna.  I'iie  canal  of  .^ugustow  is  m.  in 
length,  from  ^ to  6 ft.  In  depth,  and  of  infficicnt  breadth 
for  two  large  boats  to  past  each  other  wltti  (•a^e.  It  has 
17  locks,  and  several  convenient  l».-i»in«  In  different  parts 
of  its  course.  It  was  wholly  complct<*i|  between  IS2I  and 
H2i>,  and  is  now  (he  means  of  an  ,’U’Ure  (rattle.  These, 
however,  are  nil  violent  and  unn.-iuirol  mcatures.  and 
can  have  no  uscftil  or  perm.uient  rc'ult.  Nu  one  can 
lake  up  a map  without  being  satisfied  at  a glance  that 
the  Vistula  is  the  proper  highway  of  the  country,  aud 
Dantiic  her  nrowr  shipping  port. 

Accounts  In  Poland  are  kept  in  zlots.  prorcArn,  and 
florins:  the  florin  = about  9rf.,  is  divided  imu  30  gr.  Ttie 
Pulivli  lb.  is  al>out  equal  to  14  os.  avolrd. : the  ship- 
pound  = 4I'>  lbs. 

Oorrmtneut.  — Previously  to  IK3I,  Poland  had  Us  two 
legislative  chamivers.  those  of  the  deputies  and  (he  se- 
nate ; but  since  the  unhappy  attempt  at  a revolution  that 
then  broke  out.  Uuisla  h:is  supprcsM'tl  these  chambers, 
and  Poland  It  governeil  nearly  in  the  same  way  at  tho 
other  portions  uf  the  empire.  7*he  couucil  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  kingdom  consists  of  3 directnrs-general 
(of  the  interior,  justice,  and  fliwncc),  a comptroller- 
groeral,  and  other  persons  ap;M>intcd  by  the  sovereign, 
i’he  rciKirtt  of  this  council  arc  8ul)mitted  to  tlte  emperor 
by  a secretary  of  state  for  Poland  rrsiatmg  in  Pcteriburg. 
iMiere  is  also  in  that  capital  a denartiin'nt  fur  PoUsh 
atfairs,  cstaiilhhed  since  Ih.32,  tn  which  the  government 
of  Poland  It  confided.  The  legislative  p^iwer  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign,  and  tho  ; ropos^  l.xw  s for  this  kingdom 
are  submitte*!  for  his  sanction  by  the  Hnssian  council  uf 
state.  The  local  administration  Is  rxercisest  by  civil 
goveniors,  with  the  same  I'owers  as  those  established 
In  the  difTcrent  govs,  of  Huvsia. 

The  civil  and  commercial  coties  at  present  In  force  are, 
for  the  must  part,  the  same  as  in  P'rauce:  the  criminal 
co«io  Is  modc’iled  on  (h.’d  of  P^ui^la  and  Austria.  Per- 
sonal and  religious  lltirrtj  are  nominally  guaranteed : and 
timsi'  who  do  not  interfere  with  politics  are  as  secure  in 
Poland  as  any  where  else.  But  those  w ho  wish  to  enjor 
this  security  must  have  a care  not  to  find  any  fault  witn 
any  oc'iou  of  the  government.  'I'he  press  is  under  tho 
contrvkul  of  cens>tr*.  who  are  stricter  here  than  even  in 
ItiissU.  Justices  of  the  |>e.icc  decide  in  civil  cauws  op 
to  the  amount  of  hcxi  florins;  above  which  the  l.uter 
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com*  before  the  tribunal*  of  origioal  JurUdlction  In 
the  cap*,  of  Che  •everal  governmenu.  At  Warsaw. 
lK-«ldc»  a court  of  appeal,  there  !•  a suprcine  court  of 
cuftation,  anti  commercial  trilmnals  are  catablitbed  in 
all  the  prknri)kal  toaiti.  Criminal  rau»ei  an*  tried  in 
•eparatc  trilnmaU,  of  which  there  are  i in  the  kingdom. 
I’oliticai  olTeiirri  con>e  under  the  cugiilsance  of  a coun- 
cil of  war,  or  a ctrnmlMloo  ipecialljr  appointed. 

/fi7rg/V/n-— Until  Uueljr,  upwards  of  3-4th»  of  the  Poles 
iH'luitgtsl  to  the  Kuni.  Calh,,  or  the  United  f>r«.ek  church, 
the  Greco- llusslaii  communicants  being  but  feu  in  num- 
ber. Uut  of  late  tlie  Kuiiian  government  has,  bv  ewerj 
inrntu,  l>ecn  endeavouring  to  shake  the  spiriliul  uepeuil- 
nnee  on  the  court  of  Hume,  not  only  of  the  Poles,  but  of  the 
t'nited  Gre<*ks  throughout  the  empire ; and  iu  measures, 
in  this  ri'Hitect,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  so 
much  surrets.  that,  in  IH39,  from  three*  to  four  millinna 
of  United  Greeks,  including  most  of  those  of  Poland. 
Ii;i<l  joined  the  orthodox  Gri*ek  church.  Until  IM32,  the 
Grreo-Kussians  had  no  prelate  in  Poland  l but  at  that 
lu-riitd  an  archimandrite  was  appointiNl,  who  resides  at 
Warsaw.  The  blsliop  of  the  United  Greek  church 
resides  at  lletine.  lit  I.ublin.  The  Kum.  ('athullcs  have 
an  archbishop  and  eight  bishops,  uomiuatiMl  by  the 
P'lor  on  tiu*  ri*coinmeii(bttlon  of  the  Hmi>ero^  of  Russia  ; 
mui  l>H*  bishop  of  the  government  of  Cracow  exercises 
authority  over  the  free  city  of  that  name,  and  its  ter- 
ritory. 'i*hrrL-  are  a number  of  convents  |>o*sessing  terri- 
torial revenues  ; but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a regular  i 
stipend  from  the  government,  the  landed  possessions  j 
formerly  belonging  to  them  being  now  niiblic  property.  I 
The  parish  priests,  however,  receive  tithes,  the  amount  , 
of  which  is  sometime*  very  considerable.  The  Lutherans  1 
and  Calvinists,  amounting  together  to  about  ‘.fiO.OOO  per-  | 
sons,  are  principally  Germans.  There  are  a few  Mem-  i 
uonitcj  and  Moravians,  and  some  Mohammedans  I 

PiMic  fns/rwc/ivM  — .Previously  to  IMO,  education  | 
was  scarcely  dUfUsed  at  all.  exce^  among  the  nobility  i 
and  upper  classes  residing  in  the  towns,  and  the  total  i 
tiuinbcr  of  [lersons  receiving  instruction  at  that  period  I 
is  sai<i  not  to  have  exceeded  IQ.OiKi,  or  aliuut  I in  ‘MiO  of 
the  ])«>p.  After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the  , 
srhooli  were  shut  for  several  months,  and  when  re-  ' 
o|>rne«l,  were  organised  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  ' 
of  Russia.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  in- 
s|teclion  on  the  part  of  the  gotcmmeiit  as  public  schools.  ' 
III  IH.14  (here  were,  in  all,  43.7'>l  pupils  in  public  and  | 
tricale  establishments ; and  in  |H39  the  number,  at 
,l.^b  srhsHiIs  of  all  kinds,  was  estimated  at  70,uon,  or  I 
to  every  6'i  individuals,  (fliuua  under  .WAo/<u  /., 
p.  ia>«.)  In  Ik3A  an  order  was  isiui*<|  liy  the  Russian 
government,  directing  that  there  shall  be  a teacher  of 
(lie  Russian  language  in  every  primary  school  \ and 
that  all  children  attending  such  schouli  shall  be  obliged 
to  learn  the  Russian  language : it  was,  alio,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  no  individual  should  be  employed  as 
a tutor  unless  he  possessed  a testimonial  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities,  certifying  his  ability  to  give  instruc- 
ti«>n  In  tile  Russian  language;  and  that  no  person  unac- 
qnalnto<l  with  Russian  should  be  promoted  to  any  civil 
or  military  employment. 

This  regulation,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  much 
offence  to  the  Pules,  and  has  been  tnc  theme  of  much  , 
bile  declamation  in  this  and  other  countries.  Russia,  I 
no  dfxjht.  wishot  to  secure  her  hold  over  Poland  ; and  : 
every  thing  tiiat  tends  to  KussUnise  the  latter,  and  to  ' 
give  her  |>eop]e  the  same  tastes,  habit*,  and  modes  of  i 
(hiuking  as  the  Kussi.ms,  must  noccssurtly  contribute  to  I 
this  en  1 ; and  we  bt*lieve  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  j 
that  of  all  the  means  to  bring  about  lids  consummation,  : 
the  gra<lu.al  substitution  of  the  Russian  for  tlie  Polish  i 
I.V  igiwge  will  be  one  of  the  most  effectual.  If  there  I 
w ere  any  rarifiiial  nrospc<*t  of  Poland  lieing  able  to  | 
em.anripate  herscll  iruin  the  yoke  of  Russia,  one  might  j 
regret  the  measure.  But  as  there  is  no  such  pmi|M.-ct.  i 
tlie  interest*  of  both  countries  will  be  best  promoted  by  | 
their  being,  as  far  as  possible,  consolidated  into  one  ' 
pesiple.  I 

The  Polish  army,  which  before  11131  amounted,  in  : 
time  of  pe.i«  e,  to  3.\000  men.  Is  now  amalgamated  with  ' 
(hat  of  Kiissi.i. 

The  Poles  arc  a remarkably  fine  race  of  people,  being 
well  formed,  strong,  and  active.  In  th<*lr  general 
appearance,  (her  are  s.iid  to  resemble  the  western 
.\siatics  rather  than  the  Kuropcaiis.  and  are,  most  pro- 
lutily,  of  Tartar  origin.  The  gentry  are  haiigiity  and 
brave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  frank  and  geiieroiii.  The 
|tea*aiUry.  however,  bowtij  d<»wii  liy  coniiniuil  opprei- 
sion,  are  cringing  and  servile;  tiielr  whole  liehavioiir 
evincing  the  state  of  abject  servility  from  which  they 
are  now  In'ing  einanripalcil.  The  nolniity  are  very  nu- 
■niTons  In  Poland  amounting  at  present  to  not  less  than 
individuals.  Aifonlmg  to  the  old  liiws  of  the 
repuhlir.  the  nntde*  were  terngt-niT  i every  tNTsvm  who 
a fiechold  cst.de.  how  fTOiUl  soever,  or  wtiu 
r..ol«l  p'orp  hU  d-  wrtit  I'roiii  aiwestor*  formerly  |Htsaes«e.l 

such  .111  ( tciti . and  who  had  not  dclki>ed  hiuisvdl  f ]>  by 


ragaglag  in  any  *ort  of  manubeture  or  commerce,  was  4 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  terms  being  in  Poland  ly  no- 
iirmous.  The  gentry  were  all  held  to  tre  eq<ud  to  each 
other,  the  ti(l«*s  of  prince,  count.  &c.,  which  some  of  them 
enjoyed,  not  being  supposed  tu  add  any  thing  to  tlodr 
rc^  dimity,  lender  the  reiniblic.  tlie  nobility  were 
every  thiug,  and  the  re«t  of  the  people  nothing.  The 
former  were  the  absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  aihl  of 
the  boors  bv  whom  they  were  occupied.  I'hey  eivjoied 
the  royal  privilege  of  maintaining  troops,  and  constnici- 
Ing  fortresses  ; and  they  only  could  elect  the  sovereigns. 
No  noble  could  be  arrested  without  previous  conviction, 
except  in  cases  of  high-treasna,  murder,  or  robb**ry  uu 
the  nlghwav  ; and  then  only  provided  he  were  Utki*n  in 
the  fact  ! His  house  was  a secure  asylum  to  all  to  whnm 
he  chose  to  extend  his  protection,  whatever  might  lie 
their  crimes.  Even  hit  vassals  could  not  hr  arrested, 
nor  their  effects  seised;  they  were  exernixed  iroin  all 
p.-iyment  of  tolls  and  other  direct  duties;  and  though 
the  king  might  liestow  titles,  he  had  no  power  to  create  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  that  being  the  exclusive  priiU 
irge  of  the  Diet.  Happily,  however,  this  state  of  tnings 
has  been  wholly  changed.  Under  the  vigorous  govern- 
ments of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  tiie  opprt*Skl«e 
privilege*  of  the  nobles  have  been  luppreised  ; they  can 
nn  longer  trample  with  Iropunlty  on  tlieir  inferiors,  nor 
commit  offences  without  subjecting  tio’mselves  tn  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law  ; and  a pewr  gentleman  no  longer 
considers  ft  a degradation  to  rngagi*  in  some  department 
of  industry.  (Busching,  Introdutitan  to  ^dand,  ^ 4.  ; 
Malte  Biun,  Tableau  dt  la  Pologue,  3G6. ; Coxe,  i.  10^., 
ftc.) 

Thottfh  modernised  to  a considerable  degree,  the 
richer  Polish  nobles  continue  to  lire  to  large  castles,  in  a 
state  of  rude  hos]  itallly,  entertaining  great  numbers  of 
their  dependants  and  such  strangers  as  mar  hap|i«*ti  to 
visit  tlirra.  At  these  feasts  the  practice  of  suting  below 
the  salt  Is  still  kept  up.  the  lK*st  dishes  and  the  best 
wines  being  appropriate  by  the  iUte  of  the  guests. 

Jews  are  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  In  any  other 
European  country,  having  amounted,  in  I83H,  ta4ll«3t>7 
Individuals,  of  whom  338.C77  lived  iu  towns,  and  72.G30 
in  villages,  or  in  the  country.  They  are,  as  already 
stated,  in  (he  exclusive  possession  of  the  cnniiiieixe  of 
the  country  ; they.  also,  are  the  great  manufATtureri  and 
sellers  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors;  advance 
money  on  lauds  and  goods ; are  the  onlr  jewrilers  ami 
silversmiths  ; and  carrron  all  pccauiary  Ui-allags.  Those 
in  the  towns  are  mostly  all  burgesses  ; and  they  may  be 
said  to  engross  all  the  most  lucrative  businevses.  Rut 
notwithstanding  all  this,  (he  majority  of  the  Israelites 
are  extremely  (KKir.  They  seem,  alto,  to  be  in  a luster 
slate  ot  civlliiatioa  than  any  other  class.  Even  live  richer 
individuals,  though  ther  ocrupy  the  he*(  houses  in  the 
towns,  ajipear  to  rare  iftlle  for  cleanliness  or  comfort; 
and  the  lower  orders  lire  In  a state  of  filth  and  discom- 
fort that  would  be  intolerable  any  where  else. 

There  are  in  Poland  many  instance*  of  longevity,  and. 
on  the  whole,  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  healthy  ; but 
the  people  are,  notwitnttaiullng,  especially  liable  to 
endemical  discues,  such  a*  small  )>ox  and  fevers,  w hicb 
frequently  make  great  havoc.  Among  the  diseases 
IM-culUr,  or  nearly  so.  (o  Poland  and  I.ithiianla.  the 
plica  poloniea  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  Is  a disease 
of  the  head,  which  terminates  by  affecting  the  hair, 
which  It  dilates,  sotteni,  and  clots  Into  one  undistin- 
guished masa  This  disgusting  malatly  spare*  neither 
age  nor  sex,  gentry  nor  (H-asants,  though  It  lie  more  frrw 
qtieni  among  the  latter  than  the  former.  Varimis 
theories  have  been  formed  to  account  fur  its  urtgtn: 
most  probably  it  is  ocrasionni  by  the  bad  water,  un- 
wholesome food,  and  tilth  of  the  people. 

Poland  suffered  much  fmin  (ne  outbreak  in  Kll.in 
consequence  partly  of  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
partly  of  the  pross-riptUuis  and  oppressive  nu'a-ure* 
whicli  It  oicasioncd.  Within  the  last  few-  years,  how- 
ever. the  counirr  has  again  bomin  to  revive. 

The  municiiia]  revenues  of  Warsaw  amounted,  in  1^34. 
to  4,(i'M.hno  A.,  an  increase  over  their  amount  in  IH£iuf 
nearly  one  founli : and  the  value  of  insureil  buildings, 
throughout  Poland,  in  IKkS.w.os  estimated  at  .'HO,iA7.0fX>  fl.. 
tveinr  an  Increase  of  I ti.'AM.OOO  A.  over  that  of  ihtv 
ImttdIngs  Insured  in  1g'£i.  Population  has  Increasrsl 
still  more  rapidly  ; having  amounted.  In  iHiat,  to  4,Ooi.'iK*^, 
and  to  4.1'iH.lg'ri  In  I X3H.  The  old  roads,  also,  have  been 
materially  improvc«l.  at  the  same  time  that  several  new 
ones  have  U-en  undertaken  ; so  that,  on  the  whol*.  h>*w. 
ever  depressed  in  some  respects,  the  country  Is  certainly 
advancing  in  improvemrot- 

//ijifaiV'  — I'he  history  of  Poland  commences  from  tho 
loth  century.  In  1139,  floleslaus.  under  w liotn  Chris- 
ttanity  hail  Iveen  intriHlucrd  into  the  country,  div  iJt  U tlia 
kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  wiikh  wo*  the  source  of  a 
lengilietied  Ss'iie*  of  civil  wars,  and  of  mU  sorts  of  dls- 
a«l«-rs.  At  length  these  diffen-Mt  |>uillu(w  were  muted 
\ under  one  sovercigti,  iu  l£ib-  I'he  reign  of  the 

Gic.it,  wiukh  b>'g  lU  111  1333,  and  terimnai«*d  In  1370,  Is 
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the  moft  brlltfant  in  the  Poliih  oniMU  { still,  however, 
the  foundoliotu  were  leiJ  in  it  of  that  aoarrbv  that  de- 
•tnjjred  tiie  klnijduro.  Caslmir,  having  no  children  of 
hit  own.  ar>d  being  anxious  that  the  crown  ahould  de* 
viiire,  at  ilia  death,  on  his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  llun< 
g.ir)-,  in  preference  to  the  legitimate  heirs,  obtained,  for 
that  purpose,  the  sanction  of  a general  asscniblx  of  the 
Hollies,  and  Ixiuis  agreed  to  the  condltlnns  under  which 
thrv  offered  him  the  crown  (Koch,  TabUau  dr$  Kfro- 
tutiom,  i.  ) ; establishing,  lii  this  waf,  a precetient  for 

the  like  interference  on  future  occasions.  On  the  death 
of  I.ouii  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  united  to  the 
crown  bv'  the  marriage  of  Jagellon,  its  graj)d*duke,  to 
the  daughter  of  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throrve. 
The  house  of  Jagellon  continued  to  orcu|iy  the  Polish 
throne  for  about  two  centuries ; but  at  eai-h  change  of  a 
sovereign  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  or  dM  was  held,  at 
whicli  the  new  sovereign  was  fonnally  elected  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  in 
I the  throne  of  Poland  became.  substMtiAlly  as  well 
as  formall}'.  elective,  and  It  was  celled  not  a kingdom  t.ut 
a rrpiililic.  Heocefortb,  on  the  death  of  a sovereign,  tiie 
iiohility  or  gentn  refMlred  in  vast  numbers,  suractitnes 
to  the  lunoiint  ui  lOU.UOO,  on  horseback,  and  armed,  with 
crowds  of  attendants,  to  a sort  of  camp  In  tiie  Deigh> 
butirhood  of  Warsaw,  to  elect  bis  successor,  who  had  to 
subsrrtlie.  and  make  oath  to  observe,  the  pucia  amvfnia, 
or  conditions  under  which  he  had  b««n  elected.  These 
were  such  as  to  reduce  the  royal  authority  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  to  secure  and  extend  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  degrad- 
ation of  the  people,  who,  being  slaves  in  the  fullest 
exU*nt  of  the  term,  were  not  supposed.  In  fact,  to  hare 
anv  legal  existence ! The  famous  John  Soldeskl,  the 
deliverer  of  Vienna,  elected  to  Che  throne  In  IG74,  was 
the  last  of  the  great  monarrhs  of  Poland.  But  in  the 
latter  |uirt  even  of  Ids  reign  the  vices  of  the  Polish  con- 
•titutiim.  ai>d  their  fatal  operation,  became  obvious  ; and 
they  thcikce  runtiimed  to  incroase  in  number  and  viru- 
lence till  its  ti’tal  subversion.  ( See  the  Uistoire  de  J<an 
by  the  Abbi  Coyer,  passim.) 

Kvclusive  of  the  diets  * for  the  election  of  the  sovc- 
n-lghs,  ordinary  diets  were  held,  at  least,  once  every  two 
years,  at  which  all  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  enuutry  were  discussed  and  decidt^  upon. 
It  is  easy  U)  see.  from  what  has  bs-en  already  stated,  that 
this  form  of  government  could  not  fail  to  produce  ^eat 
party  contests  and  disorders,  and  that  it  must  nave 
afforded  eveiy  facility  to  the  surrounding  powers  for  ac- 
quiring a preponderating  influence  In  the  diet.  Pro- 
Iksldy,  however,  the  abuses  already  nottcsKl  might  have 
lieeii  repaired,  but  for  the  principle,  if  we  may  so  call 
it.  first  intriMliiced  in  1GA2,  that  no  decision  could  he 
come  to  upon  any  matter  submitted  for  consideration, 
unless  the  diet  were  unanimous.  Hence  the  singular 
and  extraordinary  piivilcge  of  Che  liberum  reto.hy  which 
any  single  member  of  the  diet  was  permitted  to  inter- 
|iose  his  absolute  veto,  and,  by  doing  so.  could  nullify  its 
whole  proceedings]  And,  which  Is  even  more  extraor- 
dinary, this  absurd  privilege,  which  allowed  the  whim. 
r.vprice,  or  bad  faith  of  an  individual  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  measure,  however  necessary  and  how- 
ever gi’nerally  apprtjred,  was,  for  a lengthened  period, 
regarded  by  the  Poles  as  the  palladium  ol  tboir  liberties  I 
(.i6r«'g^  d>‘  rfhiiotre  dm  Sard,  H.  6^  } 

It  is  plain,  from  these  statements,  that  latterly  the 
whole  powers  of  the  state  were  engrossed  by  the  nobles, 
or  gentry,  many  of  whom,  though  enjovliig  the  same 
political  rigiits  and  franchises  as  the  otners,  were  mi- 
serably poor.  In  consequence,  corruption,  iatlmidafion, 
and  sitcb  like  arts  had  full  scope  in  the  Polish  diets, 
particularlv  in  those  held  for  the  election  of  sovereigns  ; 
and  latterfr  the  crown  was.  in  fact,  either  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  the  election  was  decided  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  force.  And  if,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  in  this  state  of  abasement,  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  nobles 
or  gentry,  were  slave*,  on  whom  every  ludigntly  might 
be  practised  by  their  masters,  it  will  be  siTn  that  there 
Is  Uit  little  to  regret  in  the  subversion  of  such  a slate  of 
things. 

Indeed,  the  only  wornler  is.  that  Poland  was  not  sooner 
eriue\l  from  the  list  of  nations.  Us  partition  had,  in 
fact,  been  proposed  by  the  Swedes  In  the  reign  of  C'asltnlr 
V.,  a short  while  prcviouilv  to  the  eltH-tlon  of  John  So- 
bieskt,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the  disorders  that 
aglcata-d  the  country  could  be  put  an  end  to,  and  tbe  in- 
ronveiiicDci*  thence  arising  to  the  surrounding  states  be 
obviated.  ( Uulilbi^re,  ..^n/trcAic  rfr /V'/.igi*c,  i CM.)  But 
It  was  not  till  more  than  a century  after  that  the  first  par. 

* ThealWts  ronalttrd.  t.  of  lb«  irn«ip,  rmniiosod  of  (he  b'sbops, 
pw'.vUtMs.or  pr«vrt«M'  fotcriiort  of  |irw>lnr««,  va»  vlUru,  or  icovvrn- 
or-  cM*  snit  ilw  ittiIimI  of  ihv  crown;  si^,  I.  ih* 

••■■((vw,  or  rrvr<*ovi(ali%r«  -if  ()>r  cw  orttiry.  I'twsr  bwllc* 

dMl  twii,  howi«rt.  drlitw-rstr  wrwi  sir  but  : srid,  •«  will  b« 

bncnetUsirlr  Men.  Uiry  leulU  tuTu*  w*  no  imululion  witbuut 
lilUUlIRMUX. 
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titlon  was  agreed  upon,  in  ITT?,  by  the  emperor  orAuttri.v, 
the  empress  of  HuMia,  and  the  liing  of  Prussia,  by  w hich 
about  a third  part  of  the  kingdom  was  dismeml>cred.  and 
added  to  the  dominions  of  thsi  partitioning  powers  I Rut 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  baring  once  begun  to  share 
in  so  rich  a spoil,  these  {>owers  would  rest  satisfied 
with  this  acquisition.  The  pretexts  fur  farther  Inter- 
ference still  continued  undiininished.  Poland,  as  befurr, 
remained  a preyto  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  (he  Kussian 
ambassador,  and  not  the  king,  was  the  real  sovereign. 

In  1791  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then 
asscmbledloadiet,which  had  been  maue  permanent, bring 
desirous  to  raise  their  country  from  the  miserable  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  stimuUteil  by  the  events 
coniiectcit  with  the  French  revolution,  drew  up  the  pA>* 
Jet  nf  a new  constitution  on  a more  liberal  and  broader 
basis,  abolishing  the  liberum  veto,  and  making  the  crown 
heretiilai^.  on  the  demise  of  the  king.  In  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily. ’fiiis  coustilutioo  w as  acceptt^  by  tbe  king ; but 
tlie  great  bulk  of  the  nation  did  nut,  and  could  not,  take 
any  interest  In  the  change ; and  the  government  were 
wholly  without  the  meant  of  supporting  the  new  order 
of  tilings.  Uuisla  had  little  difficulty  in  foinenting  fresh 
disorders  ; and  the  unfortunate  Poles,  with  an  imbecile 
sovereign,  without  forces,  and  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  their  pretended  allies,  were  again  com|>elled  to  sub- 
mit to  a fresh  dismemberment  nf  (heir  country. 

Provoked  by  these  reftcated  indignities  the  Foies,  under 
Kosciusko,  ruse  In  rebellion  in  1794.  But  their  means 
were  totally  inadequate  to  tbe  struggle  in  which  they 
had  engaged ; after  displaying  prodigies  of  valour,  Kos- 
ciusko was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (10th  October. 
1794),  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsawr,  Ixing  taken  by 
storm,  that  city  forthwith  surrendered  ; and  there  being 
no  lunger  any  olwtacle  In  the  way,  a dismemberment  of 
the  remaining  territories  of  tbe  republic  took  place  In 
1796.  and  Poland  was  finally  ublUorated  from  the  map  of 
Europe. 

The  powers  who  dismembered  Poland  had.  In  reality, 
nothing  better  to  allege,  In  Justification  of  tlielr  measures, 
than  the  robber's  pica,  that  tbe  power  to  commit  an  art 
makes  it  at  once  right  and  expedient  I But,  how  o)>- 
jectionable  soever  tbe  motives  by  which  (hey  were  in- 
fluenced, and  how  dangerous  soever  the  precedent 
which  they  establLsbed,  thefe  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  their  measures  have  been  decidedly  advantageous  to 
the  great  bulk  of  tbe  Polish  people.  The  rices  Inherent 
in  Polish  society  were  such  tnat  U Is  Idle  to  sup|>ose  they 
could  hare  been  eradicated  by  any  remodelling  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  no  middle  doss  (or  none  worth 
notice)  in  the  country  ; nothing  between  nobles,  jealous 
of  tbeir  rank  and  priviieges.  on  the  one  hand,  and  newly, 
emancipated  slaves,  brutalised  and  degraded  by  a h>ng 
course  of  oppression,  on  the  other.  To  restrain  tbe  first 
within  the  limits  prescriited  by  law,  and  to  raise  (he  se- 
cond class,  was  a work  that  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
a powerful  government,  siKh  as  there  were  no  means  of 
forming  out  of  native  materials.  It  is  to  be  revretted 
that  Russia  obtained  the  lion’s  share  of  the  B)H>n  ; but 
even  in  Kussian  Poland  the  condition  of  the  pMpti  has 
been  very  decidedly  changed  for  the  better ; and  Iti 
Austrian  and  l*russian  Poland,  tbe  Improvement  In  their 
condition  has  been  signal  and  extraorainary. 

The  existing  kingdom  of  Poland  originated  In  the 
grand  duchy  or  Warsaw,  establlihed  by  Napoleon  in  1807. 
It  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  tbe  Cuugreii  of  Vienna,  and 
obtained  ^om  the  Emperor  Alexander  a repiesentotire 
constitution.  Unfortimatelr,  however,  tbe  disgust  oc- 
casioned by  the  brutally  of  uie  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Rusalan  forces  In  the  king- 
dom, conspiring  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  of  1h90,  and  the  aouse  of  Russia  In 
intemperate  and  ill-judged  S|ieeches  In  the  H.  of  C. 
and  Cn.  of  Dep.,  which  mode  it  be  believed  that  England 
and  Prance  were  ready  to  assail  that  power,  prarlpltai^ 
the  Poles  into  an  insurrection.  The  result  was  such  as 
all  men  of  s**nse  anticipated  from  the  outw>t.  The  Poles 
made  a gallant  stand  In  defence  of  their  liberties ; but 
in  the  end  every  vestige  of  their  independence  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  name  of  the  kingdom  remains  ; but  its 
peculiar  privtlegei  have  been  subverted,  and  It  is  now 
subftantiaily  and  in  (act  a part  of  the  Kussian  empire. 

P01--r>K'I.K0N  (ST.),  a sea  port  toun  of  France, 
dep.  Flnlsterre,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Cbanncl.  lOm.  N.W. 
Morlalx.  Pop..  Inc.  com.,  in  1836,  6,451.  Though 
ill-built,  it  is  clean,  well  paved,  and  remarkable  fur  its 
antique  edlfloes.  Its  cathedral,  a structure  of  the  I.5(h 
century,  has  some  excellent  carving ; and  a tomb.  sal<l  to 
be  that  of  the  first  Breton  king.  The  churcli  of  Krelzkrr, 
built  in  the  14th  century,  has  a spire  394  ft.  in  height,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  France.  {Guide  du  I'ui/ageur.) 
St.  Pol  has  some  trade  In  cattle,  hnrsc-»,  linen,  hemp, 
Ac..  (Hit  to  no  great  extent. 

POLIGNY  (an  Cnsfrum  f)/rnum),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Jura,  cap  arroiid,,  on  eltvaiwi  ground.  13  m.  N.E. 
l-ons-le-Satilnler.  Fop.,  in  IsTfi,  »-x,  comm.,  t JW’iti.  It 
coiuist*  )>rincip.illf  of  I long  parallel  street*,  oud  is  well 
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bulU.  cl.'iui.  And  omamcntiHi  with  «c»crAl  bftntTsomp 
founUliii-  Among  iu  public  rdlftrc*  U a w<*ll-ci»n»tnirted 
«lau^*htcr.houM>.  Foligny  wa*  fonnerijr  a |»larr  of  lin- 
nortanrr.  anti  a laitourko  rpudenrt?  of  the  »ovoreign«  of 
Burgundy.  It  has  a ft'w  manufartiires  of  rmninun  rartii* 
ptiwarr*.  faltpctre,  glue,  Ac.;  and  U a •ub-p'^cfecture, 
though  the  superior  courts  fur  the  arronil.  stt  at  Ari>oia 
( U-gv.  art.  Jura,  Ifc.) 

rol.TAVA.  a (toT.  of  European  Russia,  lying  along 
the  K.  side  of  the  I>nle}>r.  by  which  it  is  se(.ArAted  from 
the  goTemmenti  of  Kherson  and  Kicff.  haring  the  gor. 
of  Tchemigoff  on  the  and  those  of  KharkofT,  and 
EkatcHnosUir  on  the  1%  and  ,S.  Area  estimated  at 
!tt.50U  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  is3H,  ld>22.l)0U.  (K<rppm.)  Sur- 
face quite  flat;  soil  excellent : in  some  |>arls  there  if  a 
scarrliy  of  wwwi.  besides  the  Duii-nr.  tlie  priiKipal 
rivers  are  its  affluents,  the  Vorskta.  Piriol,  and  .Sula. 
This  and  the  surrounding  governments  constitute  what 
nay  be  called  ilie  granary  of  Russia.  It  is  one  of  tiie  best 
cultivatetl  districts  of  the  emnire  ; the  rctum  of  the  corn 
CTOfrt  is  said  tot>e  AS  610  I,  the  lf«lal  protluci*  laHng  about 
r)..VB;.(SX)  rhetwert*.  of  which  about  l.?aiU,UOO  are  ex- 
portitl.  The  grating  gmiiiids  are  excelii-nt.  affording 
pasturage  for  Urge  herds  at  the  line  likraine  br»-ed  of 
oxen,  and  for  Imraensi*  flocks  of  sheej).  the  bree»t  of 
whkh  h.-u  latterly  been  rnm  i^improti'd.  Some  pe.nsants 
have  aliore  Rst  Ix  e hives.  Maimfactunng  industry  has 
not  made  much  progress;  but  there  are  fidirlcs  of  clotli 
and  linen,  with  numerous  distilleries,  nod  esubliih- 
nents  for  the  preparation  of  tallow,  randies,  he,  l.xrge 
quantities  of  com,  Uiloir.  and  other  iirmlucts,  are  annu- 
ally sent  from  this  government  to  Od«-sva.  and  oxen  to 
M^ow.  T’eterslmrg.  Ac  {SrknU.,  l.a  /f»«jre,de.,  p.4» 
PotTxVA.  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  llie  Vorskla  ; 
lat.  4"  N. ; long.  4P  IV'  E.  l‘op.  1),.MX).  It 

aunds  on  an  eminence,  and  is  built  prinei|ally  of  wood, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets.  Tlirre  Is  a ko«kI  square, 
with  brick  houses. emlxdibiit'd  with  a gr.inlt<‘  monument 
in  honour  of  its  deliverer,  and  the  regeiier-nor  of  Hus<ia, 
I’eter  the  (ireet.  It  is  surroiindeti  by  a rampart,  ami  h.is 
ft  cathedral,  gytnniwimn.  content,  Ac.,  nilh  three  givat 
fairs  annually,  and  a Considerable  coimniTCC. 

Charles  XII-  of  Sweden  having  bcsicgi'd  this  town  In 
nriit.  Peter  the  tireat  m.-srthed  to  Its  rHi«‘f%  and  in  its 
vicinity,  on  the  ?7lis  of  June  of  the  same  ye.tr.  was  fonglit 
the  famous  battle  of  PoRura.  The  Russians  gained  a 
compictg  victory.  Tlie  Swedish  army  w.xs  entirely  de- 
stroyed : it  lost  above  9,fi»n  mrti  left  de.id  on  tlie  Held  of 
liatlie.  and  from  2.n00  toa.msi  made  prisoners  in  the  pur- 
suit;  while  the  residue,  consisting  of  atsout  i4.<W0men. 
under  Cienrral  Lewenhnunt.  after  escaping  Irom  the 
battle,  were  compelled  to  l.sy  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
render on  the  lith  of  July.  Charles,  with  onlr  a .small 
escort,  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Hug,  ami  tojk  re- 
fngein  Turkey.  This  great  victory  eslabU>hed  the  power 
of  Teter  on  a solid  foiimlatlno,  and  seeuritl  not  merely 
his  empire,  bsit  the  sui'Cess  of  hit  vast  proji-v'ts  and  plan* 
f«>r  the  clvilisAlion  .imi  improvement  of  hu  people.  To 
use  the  words  of  VolUire — “ €<•  ffui  nt  !e  fJut  tm- 
ftorfami  dntu  eft  haUiUlc,  e'ert  aue  dr  loulrt  crllrt  qut  ant 
Jamait  rruanfiliinf>'r  In  t 'rrr,  c »•#/  In  trit/r,  qtn  nu  liru  dr 
nr  pr«»/tt/rr  lyuc /o  ml  irm  au  bonhi-ur  da 

grnrr  kumam.  puis-fn'rdr  a demn^r  au  Czar  hi  liltrrtf  dr 
polierr  lose  grandr  pnrlir  du  m>mdr."  {Htsloire  de  ia 
Htutir  H'us  Ptrrrr  Ir  draud,  part  I.  e,ip.  IH.) 

POl.YN  nSI  A.  ••  the  region  of  in.-my  !►!  mds,”  a col- 
lective term  iis<>l  by  ge*>gT-ii*hers  to  deslirnate  the 
numrrons  groups  of  volcanic  and  roralline  hl.indt 
scatiered  over  a gre.tt  part  of  the  Pacifle,  but  especially 
between  the  tropics,  extemling  eastw.inl  from  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  and  Sew  ttuioea  to  the  coast  uf  .America. 
Supposed  ag.'regate  pop.,  |..V4;.(HXJ ; but  all  cairul.dions 
of  this  kind  are  merely  roi.j<-(  tural,  as  then*  arr  few  nr 
no  data.  'I'hr  equator  forms  a convenient  dividing  liiie 
between  these  grinips.  whivh  may  acronlingly  be  rom- 
prl*e«l  under  the  head*  of  N.  and  S.  Pok-nesia.  as  fol- 
lows, the  order  Ireing  from  W.  to  E.  (See  next  column.] 
The  whole  of  Polynesia  may  be  conslderert  as  a series 
of  submarine  mountain  ranges ; for  no  portion  of  the 
earth's  surfore  has  more  numerous  inrqnalitlrs.  ami  no- 
where, except  in  America,  have  tlie  chains  so  marked  a 
course  from  N.  to  S.  Indeed,  all  the  arrhipeiagoi  have, 
more  or  less,  this  dirrcflon,  and  It  not  unfrequcntly  hap- 

Eens  th.it  the  small  chains  are  iudlviduaiiy  IcrminatrtI 
y an  ikl.ind  of  larger  liie  than  tiie  other*  with  which  ft 
is  connected.  Many  of  the  larger  Ul.ind«,  and  particu- 
larly those  w hich  shm*  up  to  a con«iderabl«  elevation 
from  the  sea.  consist  of  boMlt,  as  well  as  other  Igneous 
formations;  and  in  many  of  tliem  are  distinct  traces  of 
volcanic  action,  with  a few  active  volcanoes.  To  this 
class  Itelnng  the  Friendly  Islands  (the  largest  of  which, 
called  Otahelte,  has  a mountain  rising  to  the  height  of 
10  IMO  ft.  ab^ive  the  se.xl.  tl»e  Marqiwsas,  and  S.\ndwlrh 
Islands,  in  the  last  of  which  are  several.  b*ith  extinct  nnJ 
active,  volc-inocs.  rising  from  1*2.000  to  I6,0uu  ft,  alrore 
(lie  sea.  I'hr  desert  grr>up  of  Hie  (iaU|«ngn*  Is  llkr  wj*e 
in  a state  of  ignoons  action,  and  the  who!-'  Is  a mere 
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mass  of  lava  and  similar  producliona  The  numerous 
small  island*  that  »tud  ihe  Pacifle  S.  of  the  equator.  atKl 
\V.  of  the  Friendly  Irl.iiidt.  and  partirularlr  those  that 
rise  hut  a short  distance  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
tiAsed  on  reef*  of  coral  rock.  Of  thu»c  examined  by 
t’aptaln  Beecher,  none  were  more  than  30  m.  in  dia- 
meter; they  were  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  forme*!  of 
living  coral,  or  at  any  rate  encomp.t*i«l  by  a reef  etf  that 
substance.  Most  of  them  hare  lagoon*  In  their  eentre*. 
the  Irottoms  and  sides  of  which  are  likewise  formed  of 
rtiral ; and  the  generally  circular  form  of  these  islands, 
the  existence  of  these  lagoons,  and  the  shelving  conical 
form  of  the  submarine  mountains,  has  Irxl  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  rrrvts  of 
lubmariite  volcanoes,  haring  the  rims  and  bottoms  of 
tlieir  craters  overgrown  with  coral.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  P.«riAc  is  i great  the.itre  of  volcanic 
action,  and  every  island,  yet  examined  in  Polynesia,  con- 
sists eiliier  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral  limestone,  and  in 
many  Instances  of  itasalt  an  l lava,  having  a girdle  of 
c »fAi.  {I.yrlCi  fMJiijrv.  ill.  226— ‘2'2P.)  'Irie  fomiAtion 
of  r«)ral.  which,  according  to  Captain  Boechin-,  Is  very 
griuliiat.  re.Mi's  os  soon  as  It  reaches  the  surfjkce  of  the 
water  ; but  It  serves  as  a b-isls  for  a vegetable  soil,  which 
in  these  regions  it  soon  rovereil  with  plants,  ronvuniiC 
and  other  tribes.  '1‘he  larger  islands  of  Poijnesia  are 
Indented  with  cliwp  l»ay*.  furnishing  tolerabhr  giMwl  har- 
bours for  shipping  ; but  the  circuinferencr  o(^  the  largest 
is  less  th.in  ’itNI  m , so  tiiat  thedr  extent  does  not  nJintl 
of  the  formatiou  of  any  imt>or(ant  lakes  or  rivers.  By 
f.vr  the  larger  portion  of  Polynesia  is  between  the  tro- 
pic* ; but  the  small  extent  of  the  islands  pnwures  for 
them  the  temiwr.itnre  of  the  ocean,  and  a succession  of 
ligtit  sen  and  l.imJ  breezes,  lienee  the  heat  never  be- 
come* oppre-sive,  even  to  Eurt'iHMns.  Hurtlcanes  and 
carthqiuuses  are  of  rare  occurrenre. 

The  numenms  Islands  uf  the  Pacifle  afford  an  ex. 
tremely  diversified  vegi-tatlon ; and  among  the  many 
pl.xnl*  onvrring  their  itirfoee  are  some  of  high  utility  for 
imui.iii  sup|K>ri,  et(>eciaUy  tlic  bread-fruit  tree  (a  favourite 
article  of  f«K>d  among  the  islanders),  cocna-iuit.  yam.  the 
root  of  the  .irum  rscuienium,  the  banana,  plantain,  and 
sugar-raiie,  which  l.ist  grows  naturally  In  tiie  .S.indwlch 
isiai'dt,  and  succ<‘«nis  IxHtcr  (han  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  A native  chesiiut,  called  lialn  ( Tmearpus  rtiuiit), 
furnishes  the  natives  with  « swwt  nut.  ih.*it  forms  on 
agret'Aldc  siibstiuite  for  hrea«!.fruit ; 1‘esides  which,  the 
Ahia  {F.ugrmti  mnhicamtH)  bears  a pulpy  fruit,  shajMxi 
like  an  apple,  Tlie  Tl-ro.TC  (/Jrarona  terminalu)  fur- 
nishes an  niferior  spirit,  called  Ara,  the  pnqiarBtiou  of 
which  Is  nrelly  well  known  by  most  of  the  islanders,  and 
h.i*  prodiieed  very  denior.iiulng  effect*.  I'he  use  of 
foreign  spirits,  however,  has,  in  tlie  groups  best  known 
to  Europettn*.  almost  iuper»*'ded  the  m>cessity  of  drink- 
ing this  nau*e»>us  stuff.  The  tropical  prodiiclum*  of  the 
.^merican  continent  have  be**n  »urce*sfiilly  introduced 
br  Eiirnpean  navigators  and  missionarit-a  ; so  that  many 
of  the  islnuds,  bi*si4le*  their  Imllgcnous  prodwtions,  bear 
an  abundance  of  oranges,  citrons,  shaddot  k*.  plne-applea, 
iniavAs,  flgs,  and  (.'a|>e  multierrici.  The  vine  also  wna 
introduced,  init  was  destroyed  by  the  niHves  in  their 
wars : fre*h  plants  h.ive  more  ri'cenily  bi*<*n  Imported, 
and  thrive  well  In  some  uf  the  Ulandi.  'Phe  growth  of 
corn  hat  been  more  than  oticc  atlrm|>l(xi.  witiiout  sue- 
eejs ; owing  more,  however.  ir»  the  imperfect  means  of 
tillage  than  the  unfitness  either  of  the  soil  or  climate. 
Ihimpkins.  melons,  cucumbers.  c.ibbage*,  .vud  kidney- 
beans  rtiHjri»b  better,  and  with  less  troulik.  than  any 
other  foreign  vegHable*.  The  hills  of  the  inorcrlevat»»d 
Island*  are  clothed  with  forests  of  stately  trees;  the 
mo*4  valuolde  of  which  are  the  npttpn  w hich 

yield  excellent  timber  for  canoes,  and  the  candie-trc« 
{ AhuriUs  lnloiHl^,  the  oil  of  wltirh  Is  Ui>r*i  for  domestic 
llliindnatlon.  The  princhial  trees  growing  on  the  plains 
ar.  tS;.  toiu-vnu  ami  the  /fr- 
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hitrtu  liHofiu  vaUi^i  a«  tn.’at'rUU  for  nirntiurc, 

caiior«.  ftrJ.  lb#*  {lajuT  iimlluTrjr  (Murmt  pa- 

rar^rm),  and  (hr  kand.il-lri'c.  tiiK  timU’f  fnmi  whkch 
last  U ex|>ort«l  from  ilto  Samlwicb  Ulamls  tu  Europe 
amt  China. 

Tho  fiiunA  of  rolyiic«i.t  i*  charartprUod.  like  that  of 
Aiutraha  and  Its  siirrounditiff  isUiKit,  by  the  absence  of 
beasts  of  prt>y.  and.  Indeed,  all  the  larfter  animals.  Hofts. 
doRS,  rats,  and  lUards  were  the  <Hily  quadrii(-e<)s  url* 
Rlnally  found  on  the  islands.  Tho  natire  hoR  U ditTcront 
from  the  European  brood  since  introduced,  and  has  now 
aimost  disapiteared : tho  prosont  brood  is  roar<'«l  in  (treat 
numbers,  and  pork  comtitutos  the  favourite  food  of  the 
natives.  The  flosli  of  the  doR  is  also  ostoemod  a luxury, 
especially  by  the  Sandwich  islanderti.  Hats  were  ooca* 
sionally  eaten  uncooked  t>y  the  Krion'IIy  islanders;  hut 
that  prai’tlce  has  bei-n  discontinued.  Cats  have  Iktu 
domesticated  In  most  of  tho  hoii«os.  Horses,  assist, 
hortuni  cattle.  Roats.  and  sheep  have  since  l»eeii  ad.lr'«l, 
and  thrive  excotvIlnRiy  well.  The  oatm  are  a tine  breerl. 
chiefly  imjiorU'd  from  New  South  Wal«*s.  The  horses 
come  from  S.  America,  and,  beiiiR  ustni  only  for  the 
aattdle,  are  never  shtxi.  .Amonp  tho  liuliponous  waler 
bInU  may  be  noticed  the  albatross,  tropic  bird,  several 
kimls  of  |>otrels.  hertms,  and  wild  ducks.  Wooaipeekers. 
(urtlr.duvcs,  and  piRiHms  arc  common;  l>osidcs  which, 
the  parroqiiet  (ofthe  siu-cios  /rrcAoc/os/au)  is  abundaitily 
distributed  over  all  tho  islands  ; and  in  most  of  them  the 
domestic  fowl  ami  several  sp<*cios  of  wild  fowl  ap(H*ar  to 
be  indigenous.  Kish  are  nunn'rnns  on  the  r>>aits  and  in 
the  lagoons  of  all  parts  of  l'o)yiM*sia : the  aliucore.  bonlto. 
ray,  aitd  shark  arc  eaten  by  the  natlv«>s  ; In  advlition  to 
which  tho  shores  aliouiid  with  a great  variety  of  drlirato 
rock'flsh.  The  freshwater  stre.uns  alM>  swarm  with 
salmon. cols,  Ac.,  and  many  varieties  of  mollnscnus  cr.xhs, 
Ae..  with  turtles,  are  cauglit  on  the  corai  rocks.  Among 
the  whaha  that  frr«^oent  the  coasts  i»f  rolynosia,  the 
largest  and  most  valii.'dde  is  the  ctickuM.  or  sperm-whale 
(the  m.'ile  of  which. according  to  Mr-  Itennett.  somrtinies 
yields  from  70  tc»  bO  barrels  of  nil,  and  almut  ).^  barrels  of 
S|HTinacetl),thc  i'a]x>>whnle,  hump-back,  and  black-fisii ; 
besides  which,  [Mir}Ki|«'s  and  other  small  cetaceous 
animats  arc  extremely  abundant.  {FUit'a  Futffneiitin 
H^ti'archfa,  I.  30 — 77.;  .'/o.*ri*«A  «/,  I.  Jl»»7 — ^^il.  ; AV«» 
«c//‘s  WhaliHg  i'oyajie,  f.  3tl..  and  .npi>end.) 

I’olyupsia  has.  of  late  years,  bi-sm  much  vliilod  by 
Europeans,  partly  curious  l>»  Itiqnlre  Into  the  habits  of 
people  differii^g  essrntlally  from  those  of  the  rest  of  (he 
world,  at>d  (tartly  anxiuus  tu  comiouniiate  tu  thein  (ho 
arts  uf  ciulixation  and  a knowledge  of  tlio  Christian  rr. 
hgion.  Its  isnlotcd  Inhabitants  wtTO  found  to  {lossc.s 
many  interesting  ftaturos  of  character.  Init  at  the  same 
time  tu  Im'  plunged  in  the  grnssc'st  iMirlurisin,  son* 
•uallty,  and  idolatry.  Cook  tracesi  among  smiie  uf  tho 
islanders  a cuiifuMnl  luHlun  uf  a supreme  iiUolUgt'Ut 
Deity;  but  they  almost  rxclvi«lvoIy  worship  a nsniibcr 
of  ioleriur  goU,  |sirticul.irlv  marine  and  aerial  dt-itles, 
demons,  bir.ls,  ami  (lsh«‘s.  Their  rude  idols  wore  sup- 
piMCHl  to  exercise  a powerful  tufliu'm'e;  tiielr  trmpUs 
were  pollutes!  with  hunvin  sacrlOcr* ; aisd  divliutiun. 
witrhcralt.  AC.,  were  practised  by  the  ctiiefs  as  (vdithal 
engines  fur  overaweing  their  suoiects.  (/,V/w‘s  /’»/.  /fr- 
fmrekfi.  i.  ch.  13.  U.)  At  the  same  time,  luorality.  as 
untierstiKxJ  by  Eiirupeans.  had  no  existence  among  this 
wild  {teople,  and  the  grossest  animal  appetites  hail  full 
sway,  tiirir  gnitlficatiun  being  encuuragi-d.  also,  by  their 
religious  insiitiitions.  The  law  of  the  strougi-st  pre- 
vailed: fierce  and  bloody  wars  frequently  look  pl.u'e  l>e- 
Iween  tho  dlfTerent  insular  tribes  on  the  mu«c  trivial 
pretext,  and  conquest  was  generally  followed  by  nets  of 
the  must  horrible  cruelty,  including  the  exiermlnailon  of 
the  vanquished  tribe,  oml  occasiunally  even  an  Indul- 
gence in  rannilsalUra.  The  female  sex,  too.  was  found 
in  as  licenlbms,  degraded,  and  oppressed  a state  as  in  the 
wildest  districts  of  Africa.  A kind  of  civil  marriage  ap- 
ftears  tu  hare  been  generally  observed ; but  as  the  sex 
was  too  much  despised  to  allow  theexlitence  ufaircctlun, 
the  wives  were  repudiated  on  the  slightest  pretext,  or 
el»e  neglecbvl  fur  more  fascinating  concubines.  Poly- 
gamy was  Common  In  nearly  all  the  islaods,  and  in  some 
»,rou)H  it  is  »t1li  prcvalctil.  Morronhuut.  Imhw'ti.  (ells  ui, 
tiiough  the  vbuement  savours  strongly  of  exagu'eration, 
mat  srmie  chiefs  in  the  Kidjee  Islands  have  a>  many  as 
V 0 wives.  ( fiiyugc  au  G.  Dctan,  HI.  Oi— IXh)  Keinnie 
virtue  was  formerly  wholly  unknown  ; and  uutwlihsland- 
h ig  the  lalKHirs  of  numerous  mis«ion.-iries  during  npwardi 
uf  Id)  years,  chasllly  is  still,  we  apprehend,  extremely 
rare.  Sexual  indulgences,  and  ev<-n  iufHiiticide,  were 
i ncuiiraged  by  a singular  institution  called  (he  Areoi 
.Society,  the  baneful  influence  uf  which  appears  to  have 
bsHm  pretty  generally  dilTiised  over  (he  islands  of  tho  I’a- 
cil'ic.  The  missionaries  state  that  aUiut  twu-thirds  of 
the  children  bom  were  destroyed  by  their  parents  ; nmi 
iiigw ithstandlng  (ho  iiitr<Hliutlon  of  ('hrisllautly.  the 

IuartKS*  still  prevails;  hut  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach 
mplicit  rrixht  lo  these  (tatemeiU*,  witich,  no  doubt,  go 
lai  U'youd  the  mark. 
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Canniliallsm  is  still  practised  in  the  M.irqne<a«,  and 
somo  of  tho  other  griHips.  The  islarKlers.  however, 
do  uot  live  In  the  riMe  tivdvperulenve  uf  savage  life,  but 
ackisowlctlge  the  arbitrary  sway  uf  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  is  crmtrulled  only  by  those  subordinate  to 
them  in  itarticular  districts.  Some  attempts  have  Ux-ii 
made  to  iiitroduco  governments  of  a more  liberal  cliarac- 
ter  ; iHit  they  have  signally  failed. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  are  still  in  manv  res|>«H-(s 
those  of  barbarians.  Their  houses,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  conflned  to  a single  stury  ; usually,  though 
not  always,  of  oblong  shape,  and  very  simply  cDnstriicted 
with  stakes  of  the  bread  Iruit.tree,  driven  Into  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  ofstipporting  the  roof,  which  is  commonly 
th.xtrhe<I  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ftmttanu*  odoratittimtts, 
or  corna-tree.  llie  framework  of  the  walls  Is  cumposeil 
of  itamboo  or  hibiscus  rods,  and  a large  portion  of  one 
side  is  open,  being  covered  only  at  night  with  a kind  of 
cluih  curtain.  The  interior  coropri.vcs  only  a single 
apartment,  sometimes  w ith  a boarded  floor  ; and  the  fur- 
. niture  consists  simply  of  a tew  mats  and  cotton-stuffed 
pillows  ipre.-)d  on  (he  floor,  a few  low  wooden  stools,  a 
trough  and  stone  pestle  for  preparing  their  favnmitr 
paste  called  pof  (made  from  the  Arum  csco/cn/mm), 
some  cocoa-nut  shells,  used  as  cu|>s,  with  a (ishiiig.«pear. 
and  perhaps  a musket,  niinches  of  fruit  hang  from  the 
walls  : and  occasionally  may  be  seen  a sow  with  a litter  of 
pigs  orcu}>ying  a space  In  one  coriior,  railed  off  for  her 
accoraroodntlon.  A separate  shixl  It  employed  for  rook- 
ing ; and  In  the  more  advanced  Islands  a plot  of  encinied 
rfouimI,  planted  with  useful  vegetables  or  favourite 
flowers,  surroiin>Js  many  of  the  houses.  ( Htnnett't  Wkal- 
ing  t'ouage,  1.  ItX). ; and  MofrenkvHt,  ii.  Some  of 

these  huts  are  exceedingly  large.  Mr.  Ellis  mentions 
one  belonging  to  a native  prince  that  was  nearly  4nu  ft. 
in  length  ; and  houses  ItiO  ti.  in  length  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.  {1‘oiyn.  /fcscnrcAcs,  1.  17.V)  The  domestic 
haliltiof  most  nf  the  natives  are  not  only  unsocial,  but 
irregular,  as  respects  refrcidimcnt  and  sli'ep,  labour  and 
amusement.  Their  meals  are  arrangtHi  according  to  their 
nvocatiot)!  or  the  supply  of  their  provisions.  1'hey  usually 
eat  in  the  forenoon  ; rat  their  principal  meal  is  In  the 
evening,  when.  If  well  supplie  d,  tney  eat  to  excess.-  They 
rise  early,  and  go  late  to  rest ; but  the  men  arc  often  buried 
In  slec]>  during  many  hours  ofthe  day,  while  every  s|>e4'ii  s 
of  household  drudgery  Is  performed  by  the  (einolcs,  who 
are  oppresses!  and  drgraw*d  in  live  last  degree.  Thti 
habit  uf  frequent  bathing  prevails  throughout  I'oiy. 
nesia,  and  the  nativt^s  arc  remnrk.ibl«  for  cleanliaes», 
and  most  of  them  pay  great  attention  to  personal  orna- 
ment: Indeed,  says  Mr.  Kills,  *' their  ap{>t‘araiice  mi 
public  orraslons  is  in  a high  degree  ImiMisiiig.”  The 
hair,  in  partleubir,  it  regarded  as  an  object  of  gre.i(attrn- 
tion  by  both  ss-xes,  and  the  females  rommtmly  api'car  in 
loose  riiiglcU  emwlncd  with  fluwers.  (/fcscnrcAiS,  i.  133 
—jar,.) 

The  dresses  of  the  Islanders  originally  consided  of 
cloths  woven  by  the  women  from  the  bark  of  ireev. 
.xnd  wrap)>ed  lou-ely  round  the  ImkIv.  leaving  a largi' 
hart  of  it  uneorcPfd  ; but  since  thHr  connection  with 
Euroj>eans,  they  have  lntroduc«?d  a very  droll  »»c- 
iangf  of  native  ami  Kuro|>ean  costume.  The  practice 
of  tattooing  the  body  prevails  more  nr  less  through  all 
the  isUmii.  though  ii'ttein|)(s  were  made  a few  y''ars  ago 
to  aboIi*h  this  barl>arou»  lustom  in  Otohefte.  Tattfmlng 
is  perfurinnl  during  chlldhoud;  and  in  the  Society  Is. 
lands  at  the  e.trly  age  of  h or  10.  The  patterns  vary  In 
tho  different  groups  ; but  nowhere  Is  the  body  so  ex- 
tensively ell. flgured  AS  in  the  Marquesas,  the  Inhab.  of 
which  have  ii  most  hideous  appearance.  In  some  of  the 
Ulnndt  the  face  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  the  legs,  arms, 
and  tireast  being  the  only  parts  tattooed.  {Moerntkoul, 
11.  131  — 4.)  The  natives  of  all  the  best  known  grmtps, 
except  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are,  like  the  half-<rivliUra 
liihan.  r>f  niust  tropical  rountries,  extremely  Indolent, 
having,  in  f.-u-l.  little  occasion  for  industrr.  owing  to  the 
atnindancc  w ith  which  the  fruit*  of  the  earth  are  spontaive- 
ousljr  product  d.  '1  heir  principal  emph*yments  are  agri- 
culture, Ashing,  canor-buiiding,  and  (he  manufacture  uf 
cloth.  Agriculture,  as  previously  observed,  is  in  the 
rudest  state  that  ran  well  be  conceived,  the  only  tillage 
that  the  earth  receives  being  by  a rude  iron-iliM  sticY, 
about  as  bruad  as  a European  chisel.  Fishing  is  a far 
more  f.avourUo  empinrment,  and  the  methods  used  are 
numerous  and  sometfmes  highly  Ineeniotis.  I'he  fish 
ore  sometimes  caught  in  circular  frnces,  built  up  in 
the  shallow  ports  of  their  lakes,  and  simply  takt'n  «>iit 
with  a haivd  net  ; these  eneloktires  are  also  exeelleiit  pre- 
serves for  flsh  nut  wantevi  for  immediate  use.  loirge  nets, 
made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  are  used  for 
fishing  salmon,  herrings,  Ac.  ; and  on  must  of  the  islands 
the  natives  rxlillflt  a surprising  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  fishing  spear.  In  fart,  nowhere  are  there  more 
skilful  tiihermm  ; anti  conKlderlttg  that  before  their  in- 
tercourse wtih  luircieani  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
iron,  (iieir  variety  ni  Hshlng  .vpparutus  wa*  a*ti  ufsl  liig. 
The  slUMtion  of  these  UUiuicrs  ncccssaiily  liu)aiU  a 
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maritime  character  to  thdr  habiti,  and  much  of  their 
attention  ift,  arcordinffl)%  deroted  to  the  building  atnt 
manaemneut  of  their  veMela.  Their  canoet  are  of  va- 
rious slxe.  as  well  as  shape,  and  are  either  double  or 
single.  The  largest  of  those  seen  in  the  Sodeijr  Islands 
are  nearly  70  ft.  In  lenAb,  with  very  high  stems  and 
sterns,  but  onir  8 (t.  wh£e.  Those  um  in  war  are  be- 
tween 40  and  60  ft.  in  length,  Annly  built,  of  rather  ele- 
gant shape,  highly  ornamented  with  carrina.  and  when 
In  use  decorateid  with  gay-coloured  flags  and  streamers. 
In  the  double  canoes  (which  are  merely  tingle  canoes 
lashed  together),  planks  are  thrown  across  to  form  a kind 
of  deck  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers*  and  over  it 
is  sometimes  spread  an  awning  of  platted  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  The  paddles,  made  of  the  hibiscus,  are  not  heary  ; 
iHit  M they  are  used  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  boats, 
the  labour  of  rowing  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The 
canoes  used  in  Ashing  on  the  reefs  are  single,  aiMl  are 
commonly  the  excavated  trunks  of  trees  ; they  seldom 
carry  more  than  two  persona.  Manr  of  the  canoes  have 
moveable  masts,  which  are  only  raised  when  the  sails 
are  used.  The  latter,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  two, 
hut  more  frequently  only  one  to  each  canoe,  are  made 
with  matting  of  the  {>an(uuius  leaf,  in  the  shane  of  a half 
oval,  and  the  rigging  is  of  the  simplest  description.  On 
the  whole,  tiie  canoes  of  the  Society  Islands  are  decidedly 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  groups : those  of  the  Sum- 
wich  islanders  are  large  and  strong,  but  less  elegant : 
those  used  in  most  of  the  other  Islands  are  of  smaller 
sixe.  and  less  skilfully  constructed.  The  dexterity  of 
the  natives  in  managing  these  frail  barks  when  out  at  sea 
Is  also,  perhaps,  unparalleled  among  the  iiihab.  of  savage 
countries.  {EUit,  i.  I3S-170.) 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  whkh  U more  or  less  car- 
ried on  in  all  the  islands.  Is  almost  oxclusivelv  conducted 
by  females,  the  materials  commonly  employed  being 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  bark  from  the  branenes  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  These  fibres.  aAer  having  been  mo- 
rerated.  are  beaten  on  a long  board  with  a croovtHl  ) 
mallet,  the  blows  from  which  cause  the  moist  fibres  to  ' 
interlace  with  each  other,  and  to  assume  the  appearance  ; 
of  woven  cloth.  By  this  process  b.iles  are  sometimes  , 
made  oontaiuiog  upwards  of  800 yds.  of  cloth,  4 yds.  wide. 
The  colour  of  the  unbleached  cloth  it  a darklsn  brown  ; j 
but  it  is  always  either  bleached  or  coloureil  with  vege-  , 
table  dyes.  s\Ul  In  the  nianufacture  of  this  fabric  was  : 
formerly  highly  prised  by  females  of  all  ranks ; but  since  | 
the  introduction  of  Kuropean  cloth,  it  has  bera  in»le  in 
much  smaller  quADtitles.  and  its  use  (in  the  Sandwich, 
Society,  and  Friendly  islands)  is  now  confined  chieflv  to 
women,  children,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  mission- 
aries tried  to  introduce  the  wearing  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  but  with  little  success : and  this  pursuit  has  lieen 
since  abandoned-  A kind  of  delicate  matting  is  made 
In  tome  of  the  islands  from  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus ; the 
fabrles  thus  formed  being  either  bound  over  the  loins, 
nr  worn  as  mantles  on  the  back.  In  the  manufacture  of 
this  last  article  the  islanders  of  tbo  Palllter  group  far  ^ 
excel  all  others.  A coarser  kind  of  matting,  also,  is  i 
ina«le  of  palm-leaves,  for  bedding,  and  the  sails  of  canoes.  | 

As  respects  foreign  trade.  It  may  be  said  to  have  had  i 
no  existence  in  these  Islands  till  a late  period  ; the  iu.  , 
lercuurte  Is  chloQy  kept  up  by  meant  of  the  whaling  | 
•hips,  and  the  uumWr  uf  vessels  touching  at  the  SsimI-  ] 
wlcli  Islands  may  average  about  80  annually.  Trading  i 
Intercourse  has  made  the  Islanders  aware  of  the  value 
bulb  of  goods  and  money;  and  beads,  looking-glasses, 
and  buttons  iiave  wholly  lost  their  former  commercial 
value. 

Mott  of  the  Islanders  of  Polynesia  are  of  a lively  ex- 
citable disposition : hence,  when  not  employed  in  the 
graver  pursuits  of  fishing,  canoe-bulding.  or  war.  they 
give  themselves  up  with  great  ardour  to  a variety  of 
amusements,  among  which  dancing  Is,  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent,  being  common  on  all  occasions,  not  merely 
of  pleasure,  l>ut  also  of  religion  and  state  ceremony. 
Some  of  these  dauces  are  ita^  by  tbe  missionaries  to 
have  been  very  ob)ectiooable ; whfle  others  were  of  a 
graceful  and  more  dignilied  character.  Tbe  exchanw 
of  a Christian  profession  for  a deb.ising  polytheistir 
Idolatry  has  diminished  the  frequency  of  these  exhi- 
bitlonv,  though  they  still  occuicjn.vlly  take  place.  I'he 
inuficai  instruments  of  the  islanders  consist  of  a long 
narrow  drum,  a trumpet  formed  of  a species  of  murex. 
into  which  is  inserted  a barobju  cane  for  a niouth-)>icce. 
and  a flute  of  tMunbon.  about  16  inches  long  and  about  I 
incii  in  diameter.  Uoxiijg  and  wrestling,  also,  usesi  to  . 
be  favourite  amusements;  but  these  exercises,  as  well 
as  many  other  national  enterloinnumts,  have  been  all 
but  abs^oned  since  the  introduction  of  Chrlstlauity, 
though  tltere  be.  after  all,  but  loo  much  reason  to  suppose. 
th.it  the  etTorts  of  missionaries  have  produced  little  radical 
change  for  the  better  in  the  morals  of  the  mass  of  the  pop.  ' 

The  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  as  respects  physical  ciia-  i 
rrveter.  may  be  dividitl  into  2 distinct  classes.  Tlie  most  j 
antlent  trilie  is  composed  of  Papuan  negroes,  wlio  are  I 
distiiiguMhed  by  darkness  of  skin,  imallneu  of  itaiurr.  I 


and  Mark  woolly  or  crisped  balr:  they  chiefly  Inbabll 
the  Admiralty  Ulan<U.  New  Britain.  New  Ireland,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledoula,  ami  tlie  Solomou  Ulandsu 
The  other  tribe,  which  is  far  more  widely  dis|N*r»ed 
over  the  numerous  groups  of  this  great  ocean,  exhibits 
many  of  the  features  belonging  to  the  Malays  and  abo- 
riginal Americans,  but  Is.  in  some  respects,  so  diOrrmi 
os  to  form  a separate  and  Intermediate  race.  Tbe  people 
of  each  cluster,  also,  sue  distinguished  by  mlour  pecu- 
liarities. Tbe  inbabs.  of  the  Society  Islands  are  of  good 
stature,  and  well  made ; of  olive  comulexion,  with  open, 
prepossessing  features,  with  a facial  angle  as  |>erpen- 
dicular  as  In  the  Kuropean  head  ; a bright,  full,  and  irt- 
black  eye.  placed  under  well-arched  eyebrows,  a straiglit 
or  aquiline  nose,  well.fitrmed  month,  and  moderately 
high  forehead,  with  straiglit  thcMigh  not  wiry  hair, 
either  black  or  bruwn.  'I'he  Sandwich  islaiidvrs  hate 
more  firm  and  muscular  limbs,  but  in  other  respects 
bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  just  detcribvd;  and 
they  are  generally  active  In  their  movements,  grareful 
and  stately  in  their  gait,  and  perft'ctly  unembarrassed  in 
their  address-  Both  sexes  incline  to  cur|>ulency  in  ad- 
vanced life.  It  Is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  chiefs,  and 
persons  of  hereditary  rank,  througliout  the  islands,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  superior  to  the  common 
peimle.  In  stateliness,  dignlReo  deportment,  and  phy- 
sical strength:  indeed,  so  great  is  the  dilfereDce,  that 
Bongalnvllie,  and  others,  liave  supposed  them  to  be  a 
distinct  race,  whose  ancestors  at  some  remote  period 
had  brought  the  aborigines  into  permanent  subjection. 

( EUi$'$  PoL  Rftcarcket,  i.  78—84. ; and  iiofrenkotu.  il. 
847—253.) 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  Polynesia,  Marsden 
first  ascertained  that  there  is  one  gencru  language  per- 
vading the  whole  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  extend- 
ing, with  its  different  dialects,  from  the  K.  Indian  archl- 
tHrlago  to  the  K.  extremity  of  the  I'ohnesian  groups: 
"Ind^et'd,"  says  M.  Moerenhnut.  “It  is  Impossible  to 
avoid  observing  the  close  atialogr  between  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  many  different  Islands.  No  striking  a 
similarity  is  there  between  the  lauguages  of  tbe  Society 
Islands  and  New  Zreland.  that  the  natives  mutually 
understand  each  other:  the  liihabs,  of  the  Sandwich, 
Marquesas,  and  Society  Islands  converse  after  only  a 
few  days'  practice,  ana  the  occupants  even  of  the  far 
distant  Kaster  island  are  Intelligible  to  tbe  whole  of 
the  other  Islanders  both  N.  and  S.  of  the  Equator.  It 
has  been  believed  by  -some  linguists  that  all  these  dia- 
lects are  branches,  more  or  less,  of  the  Malay  language ; 
and  many  words  certainty  bear  some  snalogy  to  those  in 
the  Malay  vocabulary  ; but,  in  fact,  “ there  Is  no  living 
language  either  of  Asia  or  America,  which  can  be  deno- 
minated the  parent-stock  of  the  great  Polynesian  lao- 

5 luge."  {Crawjur<r$  Indian  Ar^iptlago^  U.  80--8C. ; 
fo<  rciiAoic/,  1.  ^V-3liM.) 

I.  The  Caroline  IsianitU  (sometimes  called  the  New 
Philippines)  extend  over  about  80  deg.  of  longitude,  and 
are  divided  by  CapUlo  Lutkfi  into  46  poups,  comprising 
several  hundred  islands,  a few  of  which  are  high  and 
rising  in  peaks,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  low, 
and  merely  of  coralline  formation.  They  were  discovered 
111  ICS6  bya  S^unlanl,  who  named  them  after  Charles  II., 
king  of  Spain.  The  productions  uf  these  islands  arv  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands; 
but  the  bread-fruit  Is  found  only  in  a few  uf  ibe  gruu|>s, 
and  the  hog  is  wholly  absent;  hence  these  Islanders  live 
chiefly  on  fish.  The  inliabs.  are  reputed  to  be  the  most 
expert  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Polynesia  ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  tempestuous  sea  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. they  have  a considerable  trading  intercourse  in 
canoes  with  the  Ladroue  Islands  and  the  E.  Archit*e- 
lago. 

8.  The  Sandvick  hland$  ( !0  In  number,  of  which  8 are 
Inhabited)  form  a group  many  hundred  miles  distant 
from  all  the  rest-  The  area  of  the  largest  Island,  Ow  hy. 
hoe  (or,  more  properly,  Hawaii),  Is  estimated  at  4.30U 
sq-  m.,  being  mure  than  half  that  of  the  entire  group, 
and  is.  inde^,  by  far  the  largest  Uland  of  Polyncria.  It 
rise*  in  high  and  towering  cones  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
16.01)0  ft.  from  the  sea  ; and  not  ouly  Is  the  gigantic  vuU 
cano  of  Klrauca,  wiih  its  immense  crater,  2 m.  in  length 
by  nearly  I m.  in  width,  and  several  hundred  feet  de«‘i),  in 
a constant  state  uf  terrific  ebullition,  but  the  w iiole  Island 
Is  one  complete  moss  of  lava ; and,  being  |H'rfnrated  with 
innumerable  aiMirlures  In  the  sh.xpc  of  craters,  may  be 
considered]  as  tunning  a hollow  cone  over  a Vi<»t  furnace 
Id  the  heart  of  a stupendous  submarine  mountain.  {EtUs, 
Iv,  2dG.  »©.)  The  pop.  of  the  Sandwich  Isl.-uids  Is  e*ll- 
m.-iusl  by  the  American  inlsslnnarles  at  15^i.00i».  more  than 
half  of  whom  reside  iu  Dwhyhee.  The  males  are  oi  a 
darker  enmpIexiuD  than  those  lii  the  SocU-l)  ]»l,«iids; 
the  lem.iics  have  coiir»«  and  disagreeable  features,  and 
buth  sexes  are  gloomy  and  reserved.  The  natives  gene- 
rally are  remarkable  f<»r  their  aitmitioii  to  the  arU  of 
industrr,  and  have  distinguiihed  themselves  ahx/vp  all 
others  by  their  eiforU  In  Introduce  European  risilisatioii. 
C'hilitUnity  was  introduced  by  the  Atneiican  mission^ 
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arte*  in  IMO.  and  U now  the  reliirlon  of  the  itate ; •chooU 
bare  been  ecUbtUhed,  chtirche*  hare  been  butlt,  and  the 
rormr  of  reli^oa  are«  at  least,  prettjr  wneralljr  ubterred. 
P.uropean  iitages  have  also  become  fashionAble.  and  the  co*> 
tume  of  the  better  clauet,  women  a«  well  as  men,  cloaci; 
reMinbte*  that  of  the  ADfl<vAmericans.  Uonoruni, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  tne  a^>.  of  the  group,  and 
has  a population  of  about  6.AO0.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  bulu  of  stone ; but  the  natives  still  prefer  llrioR  in 
their  huts,  so  that  the  town  is  grotrst^uely  irregular. 
The  principal  public  IfulMIng  is  the  English  school.”  In 
which  initructloQ  in  English  reading  and  writing  is  given 
to  children  of  both  sexes:  there  are,  also,  3 churches, 
numerous  boarding-houses,  and  many  well-stocked  shopa 
The  harbour  (formed  by  a barrier-reef  of  coral,  having  a 
sUigle  opening)  has  accommodation  for  between  60  and  70 
vt'sseis  of  -VXi  tons : In  1831 , there  belonged  to  the  islands 
H ships  of  S.G30  tons,  of  which  4 brigs  and  7 sloops 
were  me  propertv  of  the  natives.  In  1*^,  from  the  1st 
of  July  to  the  I3in  of  December,  there  were  IM  arrivals 
at  the  port,  of  which  80  were  brigs  and  schoouers  belong-  ^ 
log  to  the  country,  W fhmi  the  U-  Slates,  and  17  from 
England.  An  English  newspaper  has  been  evtablished 
in  the  town ; and  in  some  numbers,  which  we  have 
seen,  we  hare  noticed  advertisements  of  ladies'  shoes  : 
from  Paris.  eau^f-cclogiUy  ices,  and  so  forth.  The  go-  | 
vemmeut  has  negociatM  commercial  treaties  on  a liberal 
footing  with  England,  the  U.  States,  Ac.  (Sandteick 
tUatuU'  Btu»eU'$  H'AdAng  f'oj/agf,  i.  11;0— 

236.) 

3.  Tike  Socfrt]f  ItUrndt,  with  which  Europeans  became 
earlier  acouaiiited  than  the  other  groups,  consist  of  6 
larger  ano  teverai  smaller  islands.  Tne  principal  of 
tbcM*.  called  Otaheitefor.  more  properly,  TaAitt),  is  H>i 
m.  Id  drv.,  and  has  a pop  of  ab^t  7,000  persons.  It  is 
extremely  mnuntninous,  some  parts  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  7.000  |l. ; hut  “ extensive  as  w<-ii  as  fertile 
vales  open  on  every  side  towards  the  sea.  and  the  entire 
land  is  clothed  from  the  water’s  edge  to  its  topmost 
heights  with  a p-rcnnial  verdure,  which  for  luxuriance 
and  picturesque  efTect  is  certaiuly  unjiaralleled.''  {Brn- 
ucit.  i.  62.)  Next  in  importance  to  Otaheite,  and  atiout 
130  ra.  N.W.  that  island.  Is  L'Uetea,  or  Kaiatca.  nearly  60 
m.  in  clrc.,  encirciad  by  a reef  of  coral,  bordered  by  nu- 
mcroiis  islands  : it  has  a bold,  mountainoiu  apt>earaiKe, 
ai>d  is  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  that  last  inrntkmisHl. 
Kitn^o  is  another  mnuntainoui  island,  with  an  :d»rupt 
rocky  coast,  and  Is  chiefly  distln^lshed  os  tlie  central 
station  of  the  missionaries  on  this  group:  a scliool  aiul 

King-ofllc*  are  established  here,  but  i>oth  on  a con- 
scale.  7^0  Society  Islanders  are  light-hearted, 
merry,  and  fond  of  social  enjoyment;  but.  at  the  same 
time,  indolent,  deceitful,  thievish,  and  ocldlctcHi  to  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  forms  of  Christian 
worship  are  enforced  here  as  rigidly  as  in  the  .Sandwich 
Islands;  but  civilisation  Is  considerably  less  aiivanceil, 
and  European  costume  considerably  less  pn’valont. 
(Bfnnftt,  1.  70.)  The  seat  of  government  and  principal 
{tort  of  Otaheite  Is  Pkprta,  which  exhibits  tne  same 
cumbinatlou  of  European  houses  and  native  huU  as  the 
cap.  of  the  Sandwicli  Islanda  The  harbour  liacaparious 
sheet  of  smooth  m-ater,  of  a circular  shape,  and  so  com- 
ilctely  land-locked  as  rather  to  resemble  a large  dock- 
tasin  than  a natural  harbour.  The  commerce,  consisting 
in  the  exportation  of  prarl-shrlls,  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  arrow-root,  in  exciiangefor  European  manufactures, 
chiefly  cloth  and  hardware,  U carried  on  exclusively  by 
foreigners,  as  the  natives  have  no  vessels  larger  than 
tlieir  double  canoes.  This  port  is  also  frequently  vUlled 
by  whrilers  coming  here  to  reflt  or  to  obtain  supplies, 
(itabeiie  is  not  and  never  ean  be  so  important  a com- 
mercial station  as  Uahu,  In  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

4.  Thf  MarqueMat,  which  were  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  In  IMi.s,  convict  of  13  Islands,  extending  about 
2(X)ia.  from  N.W.  to  S.R,  The  largest,  Nunhiva, Is  about 
7U  m.  in  rirc.,  and  is  the  only  one  generally  frequented 
hy  shipping.  The  mast-scenery  Is  neither  picturesque 
nor  inviting,  its  principal  features  being  black  naxf-d 
cliifi  and  liarren  hills ; but  in  the  interior  are  many  fer- 
tile vales,  and  very  picturesque  scenery.  The  Inhabs., 
with  regard  to  personal  l>eauty.  are  superior  tn  most 
others  of  the  Polynesian  trilies  ; and  the  women,  though 
short  in  stature,  are  well-proportinned.  and  sometimes 
even  handsome.  In  riviUsation,  however,  they  are  far 
Iteliind  the  Sandwicli  i«UiKicrs;  and  arc  generally  cha- 
rarierised  by  cmetiiusness,  irascibility,  love  of  revenge, 
and  grn««  sensuality.  CannUtallsm  was  practised  hy 
them  within  a very  n-cetit  periled  ; and  they  have  steadily 
resuted  all  attempts  tu  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
Poiviramy,  however,  tii  rngh  not  forbidden  by  law,  has 
fullcn  into  disuse. 

S.  Tkr  FrirndUf  filnu-U  are  low,  eocirciad  by  danger- 
ous coral  reef«.  Tlic  soil  U almost  tbroughmit  exceed- 
ingly rich,  prcalucing.  with  Very  little  care,  the  banana, 
bread-fniit,  and  yam.  The  pop.  may  amount  to  about 
; but  the  n-itires,  though  favouralily  mentioned  by 
Capt.  Cook,  .appear  to  be  as  treaclicrous,  savage,  and  su- 
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perttltkius  as  any  in  the  worst  parts  of  Pnlrnesia.  The 
Wesleyan  missioiiarios  estahiisbed  themselves  in  these 
islands  in  1821.  and  are  reported  to  have  met  with  con- 
siderable  success. 

6.  Hitcaim  Itland,  which  stands  alone,  near  the  R.  ex- 
tremity of  Polynesia,  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutinous  crew  of 
Captain  llllgh's  ship,  the  Hounty.  The  mutineers,  after 
having  turned  their  captain  aiul  a few  of  tlie  crew  nut 
into  an  open  boat,  tried  to  make  a settlement  in  the  Ko- 
ciety  Islands,  but  afterwards  fixed  themselves  in  this 
isolated  spot,  where  a few  of  them,  with  their  descend- 
ants. were  found  hy  ('aptaln  Bcechy.  in  1825.  It  i»  not 
more  than  7 m in  circ.,  with  an  abrupt  rocky  coast,  and 
rises  about  1.050  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  present  |>op. 
comprises  about  kO  persons,  who  (iteing  the  desrendants 
of  Europeans  and  native  women)  form  an  interesting 
link  In  person,  intellect,  and  hatdts  between  the  European 
and  Polynesian  races.  7'hey  are  tall  and  robust,  (hough 
not  handsome,  with  black  glossy  hair,  and  frank,  honest, 
good-bumouretl  dispi><dtlons.  In  morals,  also,  they  pre- 
sent a striking  contrast  in  the  Inhabs.  of  the  ottier 
islands ; for  they  are  a simple,  inoffensive  race  ; on  the 
whole  industrious,  and  strictly  obsenrant  both  of  mo. 
rality  and  religion. 

7.  The  Acfc  liebrtdft  (discovered  In  I.VM1,  and  so 
named  l>y  Captain  Conk,  who  surveyed  the  entire  group) 
are  considerably  hilly,  though  well  clothed  with  flue 
timlx'r  : and  the  valieyt  are  extremely  abundant,  pro- 
ducing figs,  nutmegs,  and  oranges,  wsidus  the  fruits 
common  to  the  rest  of  Polynesia.  The  InhalM.  present 
abrmt  the  most  ugly  »)>ccirDen  extant  of  the  Papuan  race  - 
the  men  live  almost  in  a slate  of  nudity  ; and  tne  women, 
who  are  used  as  mere  be-ists  of  burden,  wear  only  a pet- 
ticoat made  from  the  plantain-leaf.  Their  canoes  are 
more  nidoly  fashioned  than  In  most  of  the  other  Islands  ; 
ami.  on  tlie  whole,  these  people  seem  to  he  among  tiie 
most  degradid  of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

M.  iWic  i'aUdoni«,  w)>ich  is  the  largest  Island  of  the  W. 
groups.  Is  f.Ar  less  fertile,  and  produces  a smaller  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  any  of  the  Island*  yet  men- 
tioned. 'Die  natives  closely  rr-semblc  in  habits,  and  the 
ti>tal  absence  of  civilis.itlon,  those  of  the  New  Hebrides  ; 
though,  owing  to  the  ravages  raiiseil  by  famine,  they  are 
intlniiely  more  wretched.  The  Petew  Islands,  in  about 
Ut.  7|  V , long.  135''  E!.,  are  cfalefiy  known  from  the 
accounts  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  wrecked  on  them 
111  I7h3.  He  dcscrllies  the  inhabitants  as  hospitable, 
friendly,  ami  humane.  Hreeds  of  cattle,  goats.  {Miultry, 
Ac.,  were  subsequently  sent  to  Che  Islands,  and  have 
succeeded  extremely  well.  They  have  pow  a consider- 
able trade  with  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  many  extensive  groups  of  islands 
romprisetl  in  Polynesia  is  still  very  far  from  being  tnlis- 
factory.  Magellan  began  the  work  of  discovery  mrljr  in 
the  IGth  century,  and  he  ».xs  followed  at  the  close  of'iiio 
same  century  by  Mendam-  and  other  Spanish  navigators. 
The  Dutch  mad<>  furthiT  discoveries  in  the  I7th  century  ; 
but  to  England  mainly  iM'lmigs  the  honour  of  having  ex- 
plored and  laid  down  the  exact  poaiiion  of  the  principal 
groups  of  the  South  Sea  island*,  ami  Che  names  of  Uyion. 
Wallis,  Cm»k,  Vancouver,  and  ibwhey,  must  ever  rank 
high  in  the  rstiniatioii  of  ceographers:  great  creilit 
is  also  due  tn  lot  I'crmise,  1)  raitrecasteuux,  Freyrlnet, 
and  other  iearr.e.l  navigators,  sent  out  on  exploring 
voyages  hy  the  Fr«-mh  government.  In  conseqimire  of 
the  lalxmrs  of  tii.'se  uid  otlier  navigators,  aided  also  by 
the  Information  gaincti  from  missionaries  resi<lt-nt  in 
the  islands,  we  )i.ivo  gained  a pretty  intim.ite  ac- 
quaintance aitii  the  mndltinn  of  the  natives  in  the  prin- 
cipal grcmiM  of  l'olyi.<*sia ; but  there  remains  a great 
number  of  ivlands,  c*.{M'clally  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific, that  have  very  leidom  been  vl*iti*d  by  Eiin>peans, 
and  are  meunb'd  by  people  os  savage  and  uncivilised  at 
the  .S.tndwirn  Islandi-rs  of  the  last  century. 

POMP.KANlA,  a l.irgu  prnv.of  the  Prussian  states, 
lying  along  the  .S.  ctvost  of  tlie  Hattie,  from  long.  'JIK 
to  |H^  2'  V...  having  E.  and  S.  West  Prussia  and  Hran- 
denhurg,  and  W'.  .Mrrklenburg.  Its  form  is  oblong,  its 
length  (from  K.  to  W ) la  ing  above  200  ro. ; while  Its 
breadth  varh*«  from  to  60  and  80  m.  Area.  «q. 

m.  Pop.  ill  1837,  5*70.1 17,  of  w horn  (1*6.334  were 
ants.  It  is  divided  into  throe  regencies,  and  these  again 
into  25  circles.  Surface  flat.  Principal  towns  Stettin, 
Stralsumi,  (Jreifswatd,  .Starganl.  Stoli^,  Ac.  Prlnclpsl 
rivers,  Oder,  Lrba.  .Stoijio,  Uega,  Persante,  I'rker, 
Peene.  and  llin.u  The  luff  is  a large  bay.  nr  rattier 
lagoon,  of  an  irregular  form,  w hich  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  by  the  mouths  of  the  Od«»r.  Al<>ng  the  sea 
the  land  is  in  many  i>arts  so  low  that  it  would  he  over- 
flowiHl,  were  it  not  protected  by  ranges  of  s.ind-hllli, 
and  w here  these  an- wanting,  hy  dikes,  as  In  Holland. 
Soil  mostly  sandy,  and  unprmlurtlve,  except  along  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  It  Is  marshy  and  cnmpnr.itiTely 
fertile.  A Urge  part  of  the  country  is  covemi  with 
forests  and  heaths,  and  there  are  also  many  shallow 
lakes.  Agriculture  Is  in  a very  backward  state ; but 
M m 
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tinr«  tl>e  iU>Jitinn  of  rmulnge  In  1811,  It  has  m«d«>  ron< 
aiilrrabit*  progrv^s.  Wheat  and  barlef  are  irrovn ; bttt 
r^o,  biickwhcat,  and  oat*,  are  the  principal  cum  cropa; 
potatuea  are  Ur|telr  cultiratrd,  ana  furm.  indeed,  a prin- 
«-I|mU  part  nf  the  of  the  people ; flax  and  hemp  are 
al«o  grown,  with  tobaicco,  tcc.  Ti>e  breeiliD^  of  cattle, 
aheep.  and  hugs.  U a farourite  occupation.  Gee*«  are 
rean*d  ill  Immense  numbers ; and  besides  those  cod« 
turned  in  the  pntvlnce,  larn  quantitiet  are  exported 
smoked  and  dried,  ^’erjr  few  farms  are  occupied  by 
tenants  bolding  uo«ler  a lease,  but  are  chiefly  farmed  by 
or  on  account  uf  the  proprietors.  The  peasantry  live  in 
mean  dirty  cuuages  of  wuod  ur  clay;  tWlr  clothes  are 
all  of  home  inaunfacture.  Common  agricultural  la- 
bourers earn  from  6 to  silver  groschen  a c^,  exclusive 
of  subsisteiire.  Minerals  unimportant.  The  woollen 
manufacture  lit  a domestic  state  Is  pretty  generally  dif- 
fused ; and  Ifuen,  leather,  Ac.,  are  also  produced. 
1‘here  are  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
dram-drinking  Is  as  prevalent  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  roonarctiy.  'I1>e  fishery,  particularly  of  sturgeon 
aitd  salmon,  is  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
cn-rks  and  rivers. 

rotiON  A.  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  which  see. 

r()MPKll  (called  by  the  Greeks  Fompeia),  along- 
buried  city  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Campania,  nut  much  cele- 
brat«*d  til  ancient  history,  but  now  an  object  of  the  great- 
e*t  luterest  In  cuiisoqueiice  of  its  rather  recent  discovery 
and  exhumation.  It  was  origlnallr  aiose  to  the  sea  ; but 
it  is  now  nearly  1 1 m.  inland,  and  is  about  & m.  S.  by  W. 
the  crater  of  vesuviu*.  and  about  1ft  m.  S.R.  Naples. 
The  lera  of  its  fouiidallnn,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
ku  early  blitury.  Is  inrolred  In  obscurity  ; but  the  pre- 
iUin|>tlun  is,  that  It  was  settled  by  Osci  and  rrla«gl  prior  to 
the  eilablishment  on  this  roast  uf  the  Greek  culunies  from 
Fulxra.  About  anno  440  a.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
Samnites,from  whom  It  was  taken,  with  their  other  posses- 
sions. hr  the  Komaus  about  KO  years  afterwards.  I'ompeii 
revulled,  with  the  other  Campanian  towns,  during  the  .So- 
cial War  ( and  little  more  is  known  of  It  till  It  was  vUlted 
by  an  earthquake  (a.  i>.  63.).  which  occasioned  great  devas- 
Ution.  JUtrtM  tfrrtt.crlf^rc  Cfintpatu'^e  oppidMm,  Pomptii. 
nuifmi  ex  parte  prorud.  ( Tacit.  Ann^.  llb.  xv.  cap.  2S.) 
The  repairs  cons^ueiit  to  this  di*aster  woreliKomplete.  as 
ti  si'eii  by  the  state  of  the  excavattnl  ruins,  when  the  city, 
with  Herrulaneum,  Stabim.and  other  towns  in  its  vicinity, 
•as  wholly  overwhelmed  by  an  erunlion  of  Vesuvius 
A.  i>.  79.  This  tremendous  calamity  has  been  admirably  ile- 
scrilied  by  the  ^ otinger  Fllny.  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the 
siifTerers,  in  a letter  to  the  historian  Tacitus:  — **  Frir- 
cesixrai  per  multot  diet  tremor  terrie,  minui  formitioto- 
ttu,  quia  CampaniJ!  nUttut  ; illd  per6  rtocU  Ha  inralmt 
*t  MON  nsnecn  ufMMiVs  ted  euerti  crctfcrcM/sir.  Mare  in  »e 
rrtorberiel  tremore  territ  qmati  rrpelli  vnlfbamut.  Cerfr 
procetierat  lilfus,  muUaqme  aaimaiia  marit  in  ticett 
areuit  detinebat.  Ab  aitno  Utiere  nubet  atra  et  kor~ 
rrnda  ignei  tpirittu  turtit  vibratuqm  ditcurtibux  mpta 
in  Umgat  JUttnmarumfigurat  dekiteebat ; /w/gociftsu  tiLt 
ct  iimilet  et  mujoret  erant.  . . . Mox  atidiret  uitUiUnt 
/trminamm,  imjamiium  qncritattu,  clamoret  riromm  : 
ahi  parentet,  alii  libervt,  alii  cv^jluget  roci'ftsw  rc^Mirc- 
banl,  ivcibut  noti.'itabani  : hi  ttmtn  catum.  ilii  tuomtm 
miierabaniur  t erant  qui  metu  mortit  mortem  preca- 
rentur.  MuUi  ad  deot  manu*  toliere.  See  dc/ueiMnt 
qui  fictia  mmliutque  terronlma  vera  pericula  amgeraut, 

. . . Mox  diet  eertu,  so/  etiam  effuUit,  lurtdua  tamen  : 
oci*wrsaftdN/  trepidanlibui  adkue  oeitlit  mutata  otniuVi. 
alt'Mjue  cinere  tanquam  nive  obducia."  {lUin.  Kptti.  vi. 
90.)  It  scemsprobable,  however,  from  thesmall  number 
of  skeletons  discovered,  here  and  at  Herculaneum,  tliat 
the  Inhabs.  of  txdh  cities  not  only  found  time  to  escape 
during  the  cunfusion,  but  also  to  carry  with  them  their 
most  valuable  effects. 

From  this  time  forward,  for  about  1609  years,  Pompeii 
continued  buried  under  the  ashes,  pumice-stone,  and 
other  volcanic  matter  by  which  she  had  been  over- 
whelmed, aud  even  her  situation  was  matter  of  doubt  and 
conjecture.  It  it  surprising,  however,  that  her  ruins 
did  not  sooner  attract  attention  ; for,  in  I&99,  the  cele- 
brated architect  and  engineer,  Dominico  Funtana,  bar- 
ing lieen  employed  to  construct  an  aqueduct  to  convey 
water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the  remidns  of  the  buried 
city.  Hut  this  discovery  appears  to  have  attracted  little  ; 
or  no  alteuliun  ; aud  it  was  not  till  1746.  that  peasants 
emplored  in  cutting  a ditch  fell  In  with  the  ruins  of  tbe 
city,  tliat  they  became  an  object  of  Interest  and  atten- 
tion. Tlio  excavations  were  commenced  in  I7ft&;  and 
have  since  b>*<*n  pretty  constantly,  though  not  very  vigo- 
rously. prosecuted.  >ol  having  been  overwhelmed  by 
lava,  blit  with  tufa,  ashes,  and  scorise,  tlio  excnvaliont 
are  much  more  easily  effected  hcrrlhan  at  llernilaneura. 

( Dftenption  de  Pompeii,  par  Bouuici,  p.  31.  Ac.) 

Pompeii,  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  hitclligent  ob- 
server, it  **  the  ino«t  wonderful  of  tbe  antiquities  nf 
Italy  ; and  it  it  p'lhaps  the  only  one  which  never  dit«|t- 
t>*>inU  a traveller  who  U even  nvateralcly  acqiuslnU’d 
witn  the  history  (if aiirWnt  Uome.  Thelmpression  which 
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it  gives  of  the  arlual  pretence  of  a Rmnan  town,  in  all 
the  circumstantial  reality  of  Its  existence  S.U00  yenra 
ago.  Is  to  vivid  and  intense,  that  It  requires  but  a small 
effort  of  Imaghiotlim  to  place  yourself  among  the  multi- 
tudes which  once  thronged  Its  streeU  and  thewtrefl,  and 
occupied  its  now  voiceless  ebunbers.  The  expression  to 
often  used,  that  you  expect  to  s«#  the  inhabitanU  walk 
out  of  their  houses  to  selute  you,  is  scarcely  a flmre  of 
speech.  Many  things,  in  fart,  concur  to  foster  the  illu- 
sion. You  tee  a street  before  you  carefully  paved  and 
well  worn,  and  bordered  with  trottoiri,  in  good  preserv- 
ation. as  If  it  had  been  in  use  on  tbe  preceding  day.  The 
houses  generally  extend  in  unbroken  lines.  OM  even 
tbe  dilapidation  is  in  some  measure  concealed  by  tha 
small  modern  roofs  placed  over  the  walls  to  proterC 
them  from  farther  waste  by  the  weather.  Tbe  doors 
and  windows,  indeed,  arc  all  open  ; but  so  they  gene- 
rally are  In  the  modem  bouaos  of  Italy ; and  the  som- 
bre brown  tints  of  the  walls  Is  not  very  dlllbrent  from 
what  is  seen  in  tha  decayed  towns  of  tbe  same  coun- 
try at  the  present  day.  Vou  turn  to  the  right  and  tbe 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and  s^l  you  have 
the  perfect  image  of  a town  before  you.  except  that  no 
inhabitants  appear,  and  these  vou  may  suppose  have  only 
left  it  a few  days  before.  vV'e  have  oetached  public 
buildings  uf  many  kinds  elsewhere;  but  here  we  have  a 
Homan  forum,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  temples, 
porticoes.  curUe,  Ac.,  not  Indeed  ^rfert,  but  only  so  in- 
jured that  what  U missing  can  be  rcplac^,  and  what  is 
mutilated  restormi.  Wc  have  also  many  shops,  w ith  their 
utensils  of  trade  in  them,  and  about  a hundred  private 
houses  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  ob- 
tain a distinct  Itlt^  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  a 
Homan  liouse,  and  giving  us,  as  it  were,  a glimpse  uf  the 
domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  people.  'Ine  |Hibllc 
baths  here,  which  were  almost  entire,  nave  thrown  new 
light  on  the  structure  of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the 
tout-eruemblr  of  the  walls,  gates,  ■treets,  fonim,  houses, 
temples,  fountains,  theatres,  associated  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  give  us  a conception  of  a Homan  town  Incom- 
parablr  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any  number  of 
such  objects  scattered  over  distant  localities  could  have 
furnished.'*  (Maelaren't  Motet,  p.  100.  lOi.) 

It  seems  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  super- 
incumbent strata,  which  consists  of  various  layers,  that 
Intervals  had  token  place  In  tbe  original  eruption,  which 
lasted  for  three  days ; and  it  Is  fartber  probalile  that 
tome  of  the  uppermost  layers  may  have  been  the  result 
of  subsequent  eruptions. 

This  resuscitatrqi  city,  of  which  about  l-4th  part  Is 
now  laid  open  to  public  view,  is  of  a somewhat  oval 
form.  I m.  In  breadth  and  f m.  in  length,  covering  an 
area  of  160  acres,  or  about  9-3ds  of  the  new  town  of 
Kdinburgh ; and  considering  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  we  nature  of  the  hoiisos,  and  the  imvde  In  which 
the  slave  population  generally  were  lodged,  the  eoiire 
population  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  2ft.0(Xi  inha- 
bitants. The  walls,  wlilch  have  been  traced  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  are  about  fto  ft.  thick,  and 
nearly  equally  high,  being  bced  with  blocks  uf  lava 
inside  and  outside.  There  are  six  gates,  and  many 
towers,  rising  hlgb  above  the  ramparts,  and  pierce«i 
with  arches.  The  best  approach  to  I’ompeil  is  by  the 
Applan  way  to  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum, *'  which  is 
nearest  the  sea.  and  at  the  N.W.  anale  of  the  city. 
Along  each  side  of  the  rooii.  approaching  this  gate, 
extends  a line  of  tombs,  many  of  which  remain  perfcvily 
entire,  their  angles  being  as  sharp,  their  lnacrl|itloas  aa 
legible,  and  tbelr  whole  appearance  almost  as  fresh  as  if 
they  bad  been  erected  only  a few  years  ago.  The  tno- 
nuraenu  vary  greatly  in  site,  pattern,  and  material  i 
many  are  mere  ceootophs,  while  others  hare  niches  for 
urns;  and  a pretty  common  form  is  that  of  a small 
oblong  temple,  adorned  with  columns  or  piUsteri.  On 
the  whole,  these  tombs  are  not  unlike  the  more  ambi. 
tlous  monuments  in  our  own  churchrards  : but  there  is 
nothing  rceembling  our  single  upright  slabs,  or  flak 
gravestones.  Tbe  gate  of  Herculaneum  ctmsisted,  like 
the  others,  of  a large  central  and  two  smaller  skie-gateo, 
not  unlike  those  of  Temple  Bor  in  London,  the  central 
archway  being  about  90  It.  in  height  and  IS  ft.  in  width. 
The  streets  appear  to  have  been  arranged  pretty  regu- 
larly In  parallelograms  ; but  they  are  very  narrow,  the 
most  usual  breadth  being  16  or  VJ  ft.,  nf  which  i 3d  is 
occupied  by  the  trottolrs,  which  invariably  line  both 
ikies  of  the  horseway.  An  exre|gion.  however,  must  lie 
made  In  favour  of  the  •*  Strwt  of  the  Silversmiths,’* 
which  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  decidedly  the  Anest  in 
l*oni|iell.  The  middle  of  the  rood  Is  |>sv«mI,  like  the 
Via  Appla,  with  mossej  of  lava  of  Irregular  shapes,  and 
from  one  to  two  ft.  in  diameter,  the  must  level  surfaces 
being  placed  upficrmoiU ; and  in  many  parts  the  ruts 
produce*!  by  the  wheels  arc  Hill  obvious.  The  trottolrs, 
whli-h  are  raised  about  10  Inches  above  the  rest  of  the 
street,  average  about  4 ft.  in  width:  they  are  rene. 
rally  made  of  a sort  of  compound  of  lime,  earth,  and 
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ftntel,  »o(  unlike  the  aspholtc  uieU  for  modern  pave*  work  on  ^oMfwiYJn  (he  Lihratf  Sntertttimim§  K»o», 
menu  In  London  and  Peru. 

The  Ureeet  cuctivated  spare  in  Pompeii,  and  that  Next  in  importance  to  (be  excaeadon  of  the  Forum, 
which  exhlbiu  moot  architectural  mafnidceoce,  t«  the  It  that  of  the  Quarter  occupied  bf  the  theatres,  its 
Forum,  an  extensive  nblona  area,  onoe  paved  with  large  best  approach  from  the  Forum  is  bp  the  **  street  ol 
slabs  of  marble.  The  feellngv  of  a classic  traveller,  on  the  siivertmUhs;'*  the  space  cleared  comprises  two 
b«4iokllog,  for  the  first  time,  such  a monument  of  an*  dieatrM  of  unequal  tUe,  a square  usiially  called  the 
dquitf,  are  well  dewribed  by  Mr.  Maclaren.  1 felt  soldier’s  qoarter,  and  two  temples,  wHh  other  bulWngt 
that  it  wM  not  a trlfllug  incident  in  my  life,  to  stand  lo  of  minor  importance.  The  tnealres  will  not  bear  to 
a verlCahla  Roman  forum.  There  it  lay  dUtinctly  before  be  compared.  In  point  either  of  stxe  or  splendour,  with 
me,  nfled  of  the  greater  part  of  Hs  marble  pavement,  of  the  magnificent  structures  at  Rome ; but  still  they  have 
lU  statues,  and  some  of  Us  columns,  yet  retaining  Ibe  remains  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the  largest,  st 
enough  of  its  snctcot  iinean>ents.  to  give  a perfect  idea  least,  would  be  considered  of  large  site  in  any  modern 
of  its  form,  extent,  and  distribution  m Its  parts.  It  had  city.  It  has  six  entrances,  leading  to  diflbrent  parts  of 
been  terrfblv  ltdured  bv  the  eartttquake  s.u.  63,  and  the  building,  and  six  Inner  doors,  or  vomdoria^  opened 
was  rebuilding,  when  Uie  great  catastrophe  occurrt'd.  on  an  aaual  number  of  staircases  running  down  feom  the 
The  forum  was  the  great  place  of  public  resort : the  external  circular  corridor  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
Idle  came  here  to  Inquire  after  news,  the  busy  to  talk  of  benches  were  about  1 ft.  1 in.  In  height,  and  2 ft.  4 In.  in 
business,  friends  to  keep  appointoienta.  patrons  to  meet  wkltb.  and  it  would  appear  that  tney  may  have  b^n 
their  clieftts,  suitors  to  attend  the  courts,  candidates  fnr  capable  of  accommodating  about  &,000  males,  chiefly  of 
oAce  to  solicit  votes ; here  the  orators  harangued,  and  the  middle  classes : those  of  high  rank  sat  on  chairs  In 
the  people  shouted,  the  magistrates  met  in  council,  and  the  orchestra,  and  the  women  occupied  a gallery  run* 
the  tax*gatherers  collected  the  revenues : here  the  do*  alng  round  the  top  of  the  building  over  the  corridor, 
creel  of  the  seiute  were  promulgated  vieo  eoco,  and  AH  the  benches  as  well  as  the  orchestra  seem  to  have 
plays,  festivals,  and  gladiatorial  shows,  were  advertised  been  entirely  covered  with  marble,  of  which,  how* 
by  short  notices  badlv  ^It.  painted  on  the  walls  In  ever,  there  are  now  but  few  vestiges.  Like  the  Co* 
rudHyformed  letters.”  <r.  Ifll.)  The  entrance  (fotn  the  liseum,  imd  other  ancient  theatres,  it  was  open  at 
N.W.  comer,  (that  nearest  the  gate  of  Herculaneum),  top ; but  on  of  the  outside  wall  may  still  be  seen  the 
is  by  a flight  of  steps  laadlog  downwards  through  a brick  Iron  rings  Inserted  to  receive  the  masts  supporting 
aren  into  an  oblong  area  about  490  ft.in  length  by  1 14  ft.  tbe  awning.  Of  the  scene  Itself,  enough  remains  to 
in  width.  rarrouudod  by  columns,  and  the  ruins  of  show  that  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated  in  deep 
terapirs,  triumphal  arches,  aiMl  other  public  edMcea,  (he  recesses,  and  that  behind  them  was  the  postcenium. 
uses  of  which  can  in  geoeraJ  only  be  conjectured.  Tbe  Tbe  tmtilar  theatre,  which  communicates  with  that 
r^  massA  of  brick  divested  of  their  marble  casings,  tbe  la«t  mentioned,  is  btdlt  on  the  same  plan,  aod  timl* 
brown  and  yellow  tints  of  tbe  tufa,  the  fragments  of  larly  arranged,  having  bad  accommodation  for  about 
whhe  stucco  attached  to  the  shattered  walls  of  thedif-  1,600  spectators;  but,  unlike  tbe  other.  It  seems  tn 
ferent  edifleet,  and  tbe  pedestals  which  once  supported  ' have  been  peimaneotly  roofed.  Its  shape,  also,  is 
statues  in  honour  of  illustrious  patnnts,  are  all  that  now  | rather  elliptic  than  semicircular.  Cloeo  to  tbe  theatre 
remain  to  attest  Its  former  beauty  and  magnlflcenee.”  | is  a large  open  space,  supposed  to  hare  been  solcUerv' 
{Pomprii^  lAkrtkrff  qf  Euterininit^  A'auv/cc^,  1.  100.)  barracks;  and  Dear  it  Is  a Doric  temple  of  Hercules, 

A Doric  colonnade  ran  round  three  of  its  sidM,  and  the  the  oldest  in  tbe  city,  and  said  to  have  b<wn  erected 

fourth  was  occupied  by  a temple  of  Jupiter.  The  co*  at  least  fiOO  years  n.c.  llie  great  amphUbeatre  oe* 
lumns  formed  a spedes  of  covered  gallery,  raised  above  eupfes  a large  space  at  tbe  B.  angle  of  the  town,  quite 
the  central  area,  and  a second  row  of  smaller  columns,  separate,  aiM  at  some  dbcance  nom  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
placed  oQ  the  top  of  the  first,  formed  a second  gallery,  excavations.  Like  other  amphitheatres,  it  is  oval*thaped. 
which  would  afl^  a view  of  every  thing  passing  in  the  the  extreme  outside  length  being  430  ft.,  mmI  do.  breedth 
area.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  hat  a prostyle  portico.  ' 836  ft.  The  seats  rise  above  each  other  in  94  succet* 
supported  by  13  very  beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  and  sive  rows,  and  must  have  aocomroodmted  upwards  of 
its  total  length,  from  tbe  front  steps  to  the  back  wall  of  I 10,000  persons. 

tbe  c«iUa,  is  130  ft.,  the  uniform  breadth  being  48  ft.  | Tbe  baths,  which  occupy  a space,  not  fkr  frbm  the 

On  tbe  W.  side  of  the  enclosure  stood  the  prisons  and  Forum,  of  about  100  ft.  sq.,  are  interesting  not  so  much 
public  graaarles,  a peripteral  temple  of  Venus,  having  ' from  their  sise  as  from  the  simplicity  of  their  construe* 
a facade  looking  southward,  of  nine  Corinthian  columns,  ! tlon,  which  makM  (heir  arrangeroeots  more  Intelliglblo 
and  a Basilica,  or  court  of  Justice,  ahkh  Is  the  largest  than  In  tbe  complleoled  buildings  of  tills  kind  In  Rome 
building  in  PosnpelL  It  is  oblong  shapt*d.  990  ft.  in  aod  elsewhere.  As.  however.  It  would  be  Impossible 
length  by  80  ft.  In  breadth,  and  Is  entered  through  a I without  a diagram  to  give  a sa^fhetory  account  even  of 
vestibule  having  five  door*ways  of  masonry,  like  roof  ' those  at  Pompeii,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  domestic  archi* 
of  tiio  interior  was  supported  by  a peristyle  of  28  Ionic  | lecture  of  the  dty,  wniefa.  Indeed,  is  one  of  its  most  in* 
fluted  columns,  and  at  the  further  end  are  some  re-  lercsting  features.  Mr.  Maclaren  doselyexamlo«iabMt 
mains  of  what  was  once  (he  prartor’s  tribunal.  At  tbe  a doten  of  the  private  bouses,  which,  be  says,  are  so 
8.  end  of  the  Forum,  whicli  was  also  ornamented  by  a diiforent  from  those  either  of  Britain  or  modera  Italy, 
triumphal  arch,  are  the  remains  of  three  buildings  of  I that  It  ts  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  use  of  their 
nearly  equal  site,  and  similar  shape,  that  may  have  been  several  parts.  Indeed,  most  of  them  are  so  dilapidated 
curbs,  or  places  of  assembly  for  the  magistrates : these,  that  th^  could  not  bo  understood  at  all  without  the 
however,  are  of  very  cnnflncd  dimensions,  and  possess  \ aid  of  PUny  and  Vitruvius.  “The  present  condition 
little  interest.  On  the  B.  side,  opposite  to  the  tfullica,  ' of  the  bouses  and  shops  resembles  wnal  we  see  in  our 
and  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths.  ' tenements  after  tbe  occurrence  of  a fire.  Tbe  roof, 
is  a large  oielosed  building,  hi  the  shape  of  a parallelo-  ' upper  floors,  doors,  and  all  the  woodwork,  have  dla* 
gram,  within  which  was  an  oblong  |v-tistvlc  of  white  ' appeared,  the  Ainiilure  has  been  carried  off,  and  no* 
mariile  Corinthian  columns;  it  It  comtmmiy  called  the  thug  remains  but  the  half*dllapklated  walls,  thepeve- 
Chakldlcum.  and  was  built  by  Kiimschia  (whose  statue  ment  of  mosaic  on  the  ground*uta,  columns  entim  or 
is  still  standing),  but  its  lornirr  use  sct*ms  to  bo  quite  in  fragments,  stone  counters,  and  a few  bulky  or  heavy 
roojoctiiral,  though  Gelt  and  Donaldson  scorn  to  tmok,  articles  of  too  small  value  to  be  worth  remonng.  Tike 
from  some  tbo  pictures  and  other  rcnudiu  fouiKl  there.  - apartments,  however,  have  bera  carefully  cleaned  out ; 
that  It  may  have  been  a kind  of  cU»Ui*hall.  AilJ<tining  and  not  only  the  boost's  but  the  streets  were  completely 
it.  and  froniinjz  the  foriitn.  is  s onall  temple  of  Mercury,  free  of  forrign  matter,  except  a thin  covering  of  ashn 
in  till'  court  of  which  Is  an  altar  of  white  marble,  bmu'  and  tcorhs,  deposited  by  the  recent  eruption  of  Ve- 
tifully  sculptured  to  buj-irllef,  representing  a saertftoe.  suvlus,  and  which  was  easily  removed  by  a besom  or 
What  the  next  buildlug  may  Imve  been  is  very  doubt*  wtaiap  of  straw.”  The  paintings  also,  ore  still  on  the 
ful ; but  as  it  has  an  altar,  without  a celiN.  we  ineiloo  to  walls,  aod  remarkably  fresh.  The  bouse  of  Pansa,' 
think  that  It  may  have  been  a senaculom  or  hall  of  though  not  the  largest,  is  bett^  calculated  than  any 
meeting  for  the  town-council.  I.astly.  tbe  space  close  other  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  Idea  of  a private 
to  tbe  K.E.  angle  of  tbe  forum  Is  occupied  by  a very  town  residence;  and,  taking  this  as  a guide,  we  may 
large  enclOM<d  peripteral  structure,  supposed  to  have  remark  Uud  tbe  bouses  generally  consbtei  of  a square 
been  a pantheon  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dll  ('onsentes  or  obloog  enclosure  surrounded  by  blind  walls,  the 
of  Roman  mythology,  and  comprising,  besides  an  central  court  being  open,  and  diambers  formed  round 
9d1cula  or  raised  cbi^l,  numerous  cells  for  the  ac-  it.  over  wbkh  sb^s  (cotmphtrhi)  projected  Inwards, 
commodation  of  tbe  priests.  Under  the  oolonnades  which  discharged  tbe  rain  water  into  a stone  or  marble 
of  the  forum,  close  in  front  of  tbe  Pantheon,  tbe  en-  basin  (the  raqsfeeftnw),  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
trance  to  which  is  by  a rather  narrow  vestibule,  are  Tbe  larger  houses,  however,  have  a second  court,  with 
Ute  remains  of  seven  recesses  or  shops,  in  some  of  Us  corresponding  impluvlum,  surrounded  by  columns ; 
which  the  pedestals  of  the  tables  are  stin  visible ; these  and  hence,  while  the  outer  court  Is  called  simply  efrtwiN, 
may  poasiblj  have  been  the  <o6crM  argentatidg,  com-  the  inner  one  (divided  from  It  by  a square  apartinent. 
mon  In  most  Greek  and  Roman  fora.  (For  fiirther  called  the  lefi/isMiin,  from  being  usuuly  adorned  with 
partlcuUra  respecting  these  several  buildings,  and  tbe  pictures  and  statues)  Is  denominated  the  peristyle,  and 
monuments  contain^  In  them,  tbe  curious  reader  is  was  devoted  to  tbo  use  of  the  family.  Rod-rooms  and 
reierreti  to  the  ocrurate  and  very  iosUticlive  Uttie  parlours  run  round  both  courts,  a garden  extends  soote 
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waj  at  the  bark  of  moat  of  the  houte*,  and  the  fVont 
rntrancr,  in  Fotnp<fU  at  least,  is  bjr  a pastajp?  8 or  lOft.  ; 
«iJe.  Faper,  lM>rn.  mira,  atnl  e>en  prettr  thick  glass, 
«rrr  pretty  gnierally  used  ; and  in  rold  or  hot  wpttlicr 
awnings  were  commonly  thrown  over  the  ImpluTtiini;  t>ut  j 
nu  hre-plnrci  are  seen  In  the  housps,  and.  like  those  tu  ' 
nnxlerii  Italy,  they  seem  to  hare  been  wholly  built  for 
summer  use.  The  exterior  of  the  huuses  Is  generally  of 
brick,  covered  with  plaster,  and  formed  into  pannels  : in 
the  interior,  alto,  the  walls  are  coated  with  line  plaster, 
which  serves  as  a ground  for  frescoes,  which  are  found 
pretty  abundantly  in  all  parts  uf  the  larger  houses 
thruughimt  the  town  : and  these  paintings,  if  they  do  ' 
not  ^n.xl  other  extant  specimens  of  Homan  art.  arc  ' 
highly  ralnahle  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  | 
costumes,  habits,  and  amusements  of  the  anrtent  inhabs.  ' 
Tiie  shops,  tike  those  of  Naples,  seem  to  hare  been  ex- 
tremely small,  scarcely  (>xreeding  14  ft.  s>]unrr,  and 
whully  open  in  front,  with  the  exception  of  a low  counter,  ^ 
being  closed  by  shutters  at  night,  somewhat  in  the  same  i 
manner  as  the  butchers’  sulls  and  shops  in  England.  ! 
Some  of  the  Implements  of  trade  still  remain,  such  as 
earthen  Jars,  oreni,  mills,  cooking-pans,  &c.  ; and  we  ' 
have  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  ancient  inhabs.  pretty  well  i 
undcrstisod  the  division  of  trades.  Most  of  the  shops  I 
and  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  not  excepting 
those  belonging  to  the  Donne  I.tbrre,  had  images  or  | 
figures  over  the  doors,  serrln^i.  like  the  signs  in  modem  | 
towns,  tu  indicate  the  profession  or  business  of  the  occu-  I 
pants.  The  household  furniture  and  domestic  utensils 
inimd  in  the  excarniions  both  here  and  at  Ilcmilaneum 
have,  with  a few  slight  exceptions,  heen  removed  to  the 
Miiseu  liorbonico  at  Naples  ; and  the  number  of  articles 
of  every  kind  and  material  is  truly  immense.  Among 
these,*'  says  Mr.  Morlarcn,  “are  several  iron  chairs,  like 
our  garden-chairs;  braziers  for  bunting  charcoal  or 
wihnI,  keys  and  locks,  metallic  mirrors,  pots  and  pans, 
gUiss  bottles  and  drinking  vessels,  lamps  of  copper  and 
e.vrthenware,  va»es  and  urns,  marble  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs,  ancient  armour,  seals,  stvles  and  iiikitands,  bells, 
moulds  fur  bread  and  pustry,  glazed  plates  for  tlie  table, 
scales  and  steelyards,  sp,>ons.  ear-rings,  and  similar  arti- 
cles." The  discovery  of  Pompeii  lia«.  In  fact,  thrown  a 
strong  and  steady  ligtit  on  manr  points  ctmnect^  with  the 
private  life  and  economy  of  tlie  ancients  that  were  pre- 
viously involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  its  remains  is  indispeusahle  to  the  classical 
stuilent : and  he  cannot  study  them  to  more  advanlag*' 
than  in  the  volumes  already  rcf^vrcxl  <o  in  this  article, 
nr  In  the  more  elaborate  and  better  Illustrated  works  of 
Cell,  Donaldson.  David  and  Marshal.  (Poinffen.  Svols. 
passim;  (ieiPs  Pompetnnn  and  lUustrations ; Moji  tjf 
Pomp<ii,Soc  of  Vtefui  KnotriedMf  { Macluren'i  Sotet. 
pp.99— 132:  J.tteir*  Ucol^  ii.  W-liO.) 

PUNDICIlkKHY  (Fr.  PomUchir^).  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  principal  French  settlnnent  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  ; on  the  Coromandel  roost,  H3  m.  S.S. 
\V.  Madras:  lot.  ll^hT'N.,  long.  ,S4'  K.  Pop.,  in 
1836,  .Vi,l27,  of  whom  6116  were  Europeans.  Standing 
on  a Hot  sandy  plain,  near  the  shore,  it  has  a very  im-  i 

fusing  apt>caraace  from  the  sea  t ami  it  is  in  reality  a 
audsuue  regularly  laid  out  town.  The-  slri'ets  in  the  | 
Eunipeao  quarter  are  of  uniform  breadth.  liulU  with  re-  I 
markable  regularity,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  houses,  whkh  are  of  a good  height,  I 
have  flat  terraced  roofs,  the  walls  being  stuccoed  white 
and  yellow,  and  not  intermixed  with  native  huts.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  is  a spacious  square,  laid  out  in  walks, 
shaded  br  rows  of  trees,  with  the  government  house  on 
the  N.  siue,  and  open  on  the  R.  to  the  sea.  The  black, 
or  native  town,  to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  sr'naratcd 
from  it  by  a canal,  crossed  by  several  bridges,  is  laid  out 
with  nearly  the  same  regularity  as  the  F.iirnpean  town, 
though  the  houses  are  very  Inferior.  Pondk-herry  was 
formerlr  strongly  fortified  ; but  the  only  |K»rtion  of  its 
works  that  now  remains  is  an  old  brick  tower,  on  w htch 
the  Aag  it  hoisted.  The  chief  buildings  arc  the  govern- 
ment house,  an  edifice  of  a single  ttorr.  aiiornoi  with 
Columns,  and  surmounted  by  a ^lluttraile  ; the  church, 
built  by  the  Jesuits,  and  a good  market-place.  It  has 
a College  fur  Europeans,  a school  fur  the  Indians,  a bo- 
tanic garden,  and  a gnvi-mmeut  pawn-bank. 

The  French  pos»e«siont  in  India,  comprising  Pondi- 
cherry, C'handernagiire,  Karical  In  the  Carnatic,  Mah6 
In  Malabar,  and  H anaon  in  Urissa,  with  the  territory 
attached  to  each,  have  a total  pop.  of  about  WjTk.oan,  of 
whom  1.000  are  whites.  The  territory  attached  to  Pon- 
dicherry is  cofulJeraldy  larger  than  the  rest,  and  had.  in 
1h36.  IM.GI3  hectares  under  culture,  producing 
kilogr.  rice,  0,734.000  kilugr.  other  grains.  , 

cocoa  nuts  ; with  some  betel,  and  a little  indigo, lotociti.  ( 
and  ctKlon.  'Ibe  total  value  of  the  imports  Into  these  ' 
settlements,  in  the  same  year,  amminted  to  l,744,S6f>  fr„  I 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  6,31i0,CI0  fr.  The  trade,  by  | 
far  the  greerter  part  of  w hich  cetilrcs  In  Pontllcherry,  is  [ 
riii«-Ay  with  the  rest  of  the  Curoinaudcl  ovasl.  Sumatra,  ' 
the  Idc  lie  Ikturlion,  the  Mauritius,  and  Senegal.  Tne  ' 
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governor  of  the  French  settlements  in  India  is  usually 
a |wr  of  France,  and  resides  at  PuiKiicbcrrj , where  alx> 
is  the  royal  court  for  these  ctiUiiiit-s,  a tribunal  of  (wl- 
mart  jiirliNUrtinn,  police  court,  Ac. 

This  town  was  purchased  by  the  French  from  the 
llc)a|inor  sovereign,  in  P>72.  It  was  surcrsvively  taken 
by  the  British  in  I7G1,  1778.  17f>3,  and  Ih(i3:  but  was 
finally  rrsinrevl  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  ]wl5.  ( J/t^o  ; 
Qfflflni  Hrportt ; //ami//ois*s  E.  /.  G<a.,^c.) 

l*(>ST-A-MOUhSON,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Meur. 
Ibe.  cap.  canton,  on  the  Mnseile.  by  which  it  is  Inter- 
sectcil : IG  m-  N-  Nancy.  Pop.,  in  livAG,  ex.  com.,  7.f<u8. 
It  di’rives  its  name  from  a bridge  of  H arches  whirh  here 
crosses  the  river,  and  levl  formerly  to  the  old  castle  of 
Mmisson.  now  in  ruins,  oti  an  eminence  F~  of  the  town. 
It  Is  surrniiiidrd  by  pianievi  boulevards,  aivd  has  several 
good  edifi(-es.  inclixtmg  a (tothic  church,  built  towards 
the  end  of  the  I3lh  century,  a town-hall,  St.  Mart's 
Abbey,  now  converted  into  a seminary.  Urge  cavalry 
barracks,  a good  hospital,  and  a building  termed  the 
Faison  des  Sent  PeeJtet  (V>pi’/<riLr.  from  Its  front  being  nr- 
namented  witn  old  sculptures  Intended  to  nqtresent  the 
cardinal  sins  1 This  town  has  manufactures  of  coarso 
woollen  stuffs.prlntlng-tv(>es, earthenware,  tobacco. |d}>es, 
and  heet-r'*ot  sugar,  itiugo,  (intde  dtt  f'opagettr^  gc. ) 

PON  TKCflH  Vo,  a town  of  S.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  a de- 
tached territory,  surrounded  by  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  but 
belonging  tn  the  I'apat  Stales,  deirg.  Froslnone  ; on  the 
fUrigliann.  20  tu.  S.R.  Frosinnne.  and  37  m.  N.W, 
Capua.  Pop.  about  6,.*>0(i.  chiefly  octniplcd  in  agri- 
culture. It  has  sr'vcral  churches  and  convents,  and  an 
old  castie.  S'apoimn  conrerred  on  Marshal  Bemadntte 
tlie  title  nf  Prince  of  Ponircorvn,  whi«-h  lie  rnjoyeii  till 
he  U>came  king  of  Sweden.  Near  It  are  somd  cimsider- 
able  ruins,  supfHisid  to  iudicatc  the  site  of  the  ancient 
In/erarrma  ad  /.ir»>«. 

PONTE-DELOADA,  a sea-port,  and  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  (though  not  the  can.)  of  the  .Axore*. 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  i«Und  of  St.  Michael ; Ut  37^  4.S' 
10"  N*  long.  2ft‘^41'  1ft"  W.  Pop.,  estimate  at  ifS.Olifr. 
Its  appearance  from  the  sea  Is  far  from  picturesque,  rx- 
hlbittng  a compact  uniform  mass  nfbright-iooking  btiild- 
ingi,  )Mkrk(*d  hy  a few  coidcal  hills,  some  of  which.  hn». 
(>ver,  are  covered  with  a luxuriant  vegetation.  It  had, 
when  vlitled  by  Captain  Hold,  in  1h3I  . 6 churches,  8 mo- 
naitcrirs,  and  4 convents;  Uit  the  latter,  which  weie 
celebrated  alike  for  their  artificial  flowers  made  of  birds' 
feathers,  tlinr  sweetmeats,  and  the  easy  virtue  of  tiie 
vestals  hy  which  thev  were  occupied,  have  since  luckily 
lieen  suppressed.  The  hmises  are  substantial;  but  liie 
streets  are  very  iH-|»aved,  and  disgustingly  filthy.  Us 
markt'ts  are  aburxUntly  supplied  with  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  vegetables  nf  all  sorts,  including  Spanish  beans, 
yams,  sweet  and  common  |>olatoes.  oranges,  lemons,  Ac  ; 
and  every  thing  is  remarkably  cheap.  When  contrastid 
with  the  other  towns  in  the  .Azorr^,  it  displays  conshlrr- 
able  wraith,  artlvitv.  and  industry.  1'he  exerts  consist 
of  oranges,  wines,  brandy,  mcella,  Ac.  A mole  lias  been 
constructed  for  the  Accnminodatlon  of  the  smaller  cU«« 
of  vessels  ; but  those  of  considerable  burden  have  fn 
anchor  in  an  open  rnadsteaii.  The  town  and  harbmir  are 
dc'fendrtl  on  tne  W.  by  the  castle  and  fort  of  St.  Hraz, 
mounting  iW  pieces  of  cannon,  and  on  the  K.  by  tlie  furls 
San  Pedro  .nnd  itosto  de  Cao.  The  governor  of  the 
islands  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  resides  at  Ponte  Del- 
gado. ( fioiti's  Aioret,  112— .llfi.;  Diet.  f»rt;^.> 

PONTEI'II.ACT  {\w\ga  Ponifret),  a pari,  arvdmiin. 
bor..  market-town  and  tutr  of  Kngland,  W.  riding  co. 
York,  upper  div.  wap.  ()»goldcn>ss,  on  a commanding 
eminence  ab>ml  2m.  S.W.  theAire.lOra  K.  Wakefield, 
and  21  m.  S.W.  York.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  In- 
cludes. with  the  old  bor.,  the  extra  par.dist.  of  Pontefract 
park,  the  castle- preciiu  ts.  and  also  the  several  townships 
of  Taniliefr,  Monkhlll,  Kiioitlngley,  Ferrybridge,  and 
Carlelon),in  lH3l.y,87.A.  The  town,  which  is  well  (lavv-vl, 
and  has  txen  lighted  with  gas  siivce  |h32.  Is  well-bulh, 
with  o^Mm,  sparimif,  and  clean  streets,  lined  by  handsome 
houses,  c hiefly  of  brick,  the  principal  thoroughfare  nin- 
ning  SM‘.  past  the  riilus  of  the  ok!  casHe,  at  the  N.  md 
of  the  town.  The  t>rinci|>a]  public  buildings  are  a mo- 
drrn-hullt  tnwn-hali,  with  an  attached  gaol,  "now  used 
only  for  delKurs  and  prisoners  under  remand,"  and  a 
court-house  for  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  W.  tiding,  a 
wrll-ooinlructed  market  house.  Ac.  The  par.  church, 
originally  built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  has  sulxe- 
qn>  ntly  been  so  altered,  that  little  remains  nf  the  old<  ii 
^Itice ; a more  an<  lent,  and  once  parochial  church  is 
now  in  ruins;  but  the  lower  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
nave  ami  transepts,  is  nearly  mtire,  and  is  worthy,  ac- 
cording to  Ilirktnan,  nf  attentive  examination.  The 
living  If  a vicarngc  in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
dui  hy  of  lasnrn<cter.  There  are  also  place's  of  worship 
for  m>m.  i'atholtrv,  Wc»ley.xn  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Independents,  urrd  the  Society  nf  Friends. 

A grammar  school,  ftMuided  in  the  reign  of  P.dw  ard  A‘  I . 
was  revived  and  rccharten-d  in  ITV'i:  it  if  1 of  l2»eh'K<is 
privileged  to  send  candulates  for  Ijsdy  E.  Hastings'  tv- 
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tiilitiiivu  at  QiiPcn'a  ColIcRu,  Oxford.  Auothrr  charity* 
»(-ii  tui  fur  diiUlrcn  of  both  »cxci,  viidowod  with  'jM.  a 
ypAr.  hat  (Mini  incorporated  with  a national  tchool;  and 
a neat  txiililliift.  formerly  the  theatre,  ha«  been  converted 
Into  schmil-rooma  capable  of  accnmniodjainB  4(Xl  rhil- 
Ureii.  I'hr  town  has  4 Sunday  tchools,  ami  6 honpitali, 
or  aimKhouM**,  of  variant  fonndatinnt,  ftiruUhiiiK  Indg* 
clothing,  and  a imall  itlix*ml  to  aged  (>cople  of 
iKith  texet.  A tubtrrfptlmi  library,  mcchanict’  library, 
and  ne»»*ronm  have  rt*ceiitly  b^n  formed ; but  the 
facet,  tormi-rly  held  here  in  .September,  arc  now  extinct. 

'*  Pontefract  It  nut  a manufacturing,  but  a very  mb- 
tt.-iiuial  and  rev(>cctable  country  town.  A cuniiderable 
t>  ide  it  carrie«l  on  in  malt,  which  it  taid  to  be  increotiiig- 
'I  he  corii-markett  generally  are  alto  Improving;  but 
there  dix>«  not  ap|>ear  any  protpci't  of  a material  change 
l.iking  place  in  the  rondillou  of  thebor.**  iMuu.Corv. 
Iti-p.)  The  ni-ighbourlng  village  of  Ferrybridge  within 
liie  Imr.  it  on  the  Aire  (crotted  there  by  a tlone  bridge 
of  three  arche*).aiul  till  recently  enjoyrd  coutideratde  ad- 

v, -uitaKea  from  lt«  |M>«ition  on  Che  (ireal  North  Road : it  la 
iii»w  in  a itateof  d<*cay.  The  vicinitv  of  I’ontcfr.ict  it 
finieil  for  ic«  garden*  and  nurterli't.  which  fiirnith  vege* 
taldetin  great  abundance  fur  t lie  markett  of  York.  l.eed«, 
^VHkefleld.  Duncaticr.  Ac.  The  deep  loamy  toil  around 
It  it  alto  well  adapteil  fur  thccuiliratlon  of  liquorice  (g/y* 
r^rhrzfi  gtal/rn),  which  it  grown  here  in  large  quantlliet, 
mid  tupplied  extensively  to  I..01HI011  and  other  large 
townt.  filtering  ttones  are  quarried  on  tlie  cattle-hiil. 
and  are  In  great  reuucat  in  all  partt  of  the  kingdom. 
Pimtrfr.xct  reci-ived  Itt  charter  of  incorporation  lo  'i 
Richard  III.  I'nder  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  it  it 
povenied  by  a mayor  and  three  otiier  aldermen,  with  I'i 
coiniciltort,  having  alto  a comnil<sinri  of  tiiejienec  under 
a recorder.  Corn,  rev.,  In  !Shx/.  The  bur.  has  wnl 
two  mems.  to  tiio  H.  of  C.,  with  tome  interruntluus, 
tinco ‘i.*l  Kdw.  I.;  the  right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform 
Art  having  been  in  the  inhab.  hnuseiinlders  within  tlie 
bor.  Hit?,  electors,  in  1H39.40,  81.S.  The  spring  qiurU-r 
sesviont  lor  the  W.  riding  are  held  here  In  Kotter  week. 
Miirketf  on  Saturday,  and  large  fortnight  fain  for  cattle, 
lH>'i-ict  eight  oilier  annual  fairs. 

1*hc  principal  celebrity  of  Pontefract  I*  owing  to  Itt 
ra:>tle,  I'nce  of  great  extent,  but  now  a mere  ruin,  its 
»i(e  liaving  in  a great  meafure  been  conrertixl  into  gar- 
ib  n-grouiid.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  several 
towers,  with  intervening  walls  and  other  buildings,  the 
round*tower,  or  dongon  keep,  having  occupied  an  emi* 
n-ncp  at  its  W.  extremity.  It  wat  ilnlsheil  In  lOM).  In 
the  lioginning  of  the  I4lh  century  it  became,  by  marriage, 
tliepro|iertrofthc  Karls  of  I^ncaster,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV’.  was  ottaclied  with  the  rest  of  the  duchy  to 
the  crown.  For  tlie  sp.nco  of  many  centuries  U stmid  the 
iirnametit  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  nmiitry.  till  the 
civil  wan  of  Charies  I.,  wiien,  after  sustaining  t^reo  sue. 
ce«sive  and  desperate  liegei,  it  was  finally  t.nken  by  the 
{>arhanuiitary  nrmr  in  1^[>.  wlien  it  was  imroofcu  and 
drinuhshed  by  order  of  {uvrliamcnt.  This  castle  has  been 
the  scene  of  various  tragical  events  in  F.nglish  history. 
In  the  reim  of  Kdward  II..  Thum.’is,  Karl  of  l.ancaster. 

w. -u  hroiiglit  a prisoner  here,  and  detained  till  the  day  of 
his  execution.  Richard  11  was  runfinevi,  and  eventually 
murdered  here  ; and  in  It.  also,  Anthony  Wnodvllle,  Earl 
Rivers,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  V’aughan,  and 
Sir  Richard  Haw  se,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Rich* 
nrd  lil.,  without  even  the  form  of  a trial.  (.Vwn.  and 
Bound.  K-p.:  Irupfctur  of  Prtum*,^  and  Ath  HfvorU.) 

PONTINK  M.ARSHKS.  See  Italy. 

P0NT018E  (an.  Briva  /sor.e},  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Scinc.et'Oise.  cap.  arrond.,  on  tiio  Oise,  where  it  is 
Joined  by  the  Viosne.  20  m.  N.  V'ersailles.  Fop.,  In 
|)LT6,  ex.  comm.,  4,9(r0.  It  stands  upon  an  abrupt  rocky 
hill,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  iturtions 
of  which  still  exist.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is 
tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  but  has  no  building  of 
importance  except  a new  and  gr>od  hospital.  The  rivers 
here  turn  numerous  Aour*inills  ; and  In  addition  to  these 
Fnntoise  has  iron  and  cop(>rr  works,  tanneries,  amd 
ni.'iniifactnres  of  watches.  Jewellery,  cutlou  yam.  Ac.  It 
W.U  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between 
England  and  France  ; and  the  narliament  of  Paris  sal 
here  several  times  during  the  17th  and  16th  centuries. 
{Diet.  Ueon-kc.) 

PONT'.ST.-RSPRIT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Card, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhine,  31m.  N.S  K.  Nismes.  Pop., 
in  Kbi.  S.irrfi.  It  derives  its  name  from  ii«  famous  bridge 
over  the  river,  constructed  hetwwn  l26-'i  and  1309, 
yards  in  length  ; It  has  23  arches,  but  is  only  about  12  ft. 
Ill  breadth.  It  Is  kept  In  perfect  repair,  and  has  of  late 
been  made  practicable  fur  carrliigrs.  The  town,  which 
is  ill-buiit,  with  narrow,  winding  streets,  has  a small 
(••irt  on  the  Rhone,  and  a considerable  trafllc  In  com, 
wine,  oil.  ami  silk.  {Utigo.  tfe.y 

PONTYPOOL  (corrupted  from  Pont  ap  HoveU),  a 
markiT'town  ami  township  of  England,  |»*r.  'I'reveihin, 
hmid.  Abergavenny.  CO.  Munmoutli,  |.'’j  in.  S.W.  Mon- 
mouth, and  125  m.  W-  by  N.  London.  Area  of  par.  and 
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township,  in,4M) acres.  Pop.,  In  Ih31.  R>,2«A.  The  town, 
occupying  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  near  a rivulet  trib.  to 
the  tfsk,  and  nearly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
Uios.  it  large  and  straggling,  with  two  principal  stro(*ts. 
liiiod  with  neat  houses  and  numerous  shops.  The 
rhurcli,  on  an  eminence  near  the  tow  n,  h.as  an  embattlevl 
square  tower  ; and  there  are  two  clutprlt  of  ease,  besides 
places  of  worship  for  VVesleran  MeIhridlsU  at^  Inde- 
|iendents,  with  attached  Sundny-schools. 

Pontyiiool  wat  formerly  celebrated  fur  Us  manufacture 
of  japanncil  goods,  introuuced  by  Thomas  Allgood,  their 
inventor,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; but  tlds  branch  of 
industry  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  tnccessful 
rom|>etition  of  Dirmingham,  which  now  nearly  momipo- 
Uses  the  trade.  Its  preK>nt  Importance  Is  derived  from 
the  iron  and  tin  mines  in  the  surruutiding  district,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Capel  Ilanbury  Leigh,  K»i|.,  and  from  the 
iron-works,  situated  a Hltlo  S.W.  from  the  town,  and 
conducted  U|>on  a very  large  scale.  It  is  connected 
partly  by  railway  and  partly  by  canal  with  Newport,  Its 
shipping-place  for  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Petty  sessions 
for  tne  niind.  are  held  here.  Markets,  on  Saturday,  and 
cattle  fairs  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month,  besides 
others,  April  22.  July  5,  and  Oct.  16. 

Pontypool  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Ilanbury  family,  is  at 
a short  utitance  N.K.  the  town ; U is  Andy  woodra  with 
onk  and  other  forest  trees  ; and  the  house,  on  a perpen- 
dicular cliff  above  the  Avon-Llw)d,  commands  a One 
view  of  tlic  surrounding  country.  {SichoUon't  Camflruni 
Gutde,  Ac,) 

POOLH.  a pnri.  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port,  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  and  a co.  of  itself,  with  srpa- 
rain  Jurisdiction,  on  a |K?ninsula  on  the  N.  tide  of  the 
extensive  ami  almost  landlocked  harbiiur,  whence  it  de- 
rive* Us  name.  20  m.  P-  Dorchester,  and  97  in.  W.S.  W. 
London.  Pun,  of  pari.  b<»r.,  which  inchides.  with  thn 
old  bor,  small  portums  of  mars,  of  Canford  and  llam- 
Morlliy,  In  ls3i.  7.950.  'liic  town  consists  of  several 
streets  intersecting  each  ntiicr  at  different  angles,  tlie 

trincipnl  running  In  a N.E.  direction  thruugli  the  mar- 
et-place.  In  which  is  the  town-hall,  a convenient  build- 
ing, with  attached  shambles.  The  mmlem  houses  are 
generally  substantial,  and  regularly  hui]t ; but  the  older 
p.irts  of  (he  town  have  a mean,  shabby  ap]>earance.  The 
church  Is  of  modem  erection,  and  there  U a chapel  of 
ease,  both  living*  being  in  the  jrifl  of  the  parishioners. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  their 
res(H>ctivc  placet  of  worship,  and  the  town  has  4 Sunday- 
schools,  a iree  grammar-sciiool.  several  ciiarity  schools, 
and  2 or  3 well  endowed  almshouses.  There  is  a small 
gaol,  and  the  par.  workhouse  has  lately  been  formed  into 
a union  with  7 other  p.vrs.,  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
jioor  of  this  par.  having  been  2,(01/.  in  163*1.  “The 
whole  town,  with  its  inhabs.  and  trade,  may  be  described 
as  in  a pros)>crous  and  Increasing  state.  Several  ves- 
sels from  this  port  are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland 
flslieries;  besides  which  it  has  a large  and  increasing 
coasting-trade,  the  exports  being  principally  Puriieck 
clay  (for  the  Staffordshire  potteries)  in  exchange  for 
cual."  {Part.  Bound  Hrp.)  The  port  has  also  a con- 
siderable foreign  trade;  tnere  belonged  to  it  in  |640  about 
160  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  nearly  I6,0u0  tons. 
Gross  custums  duty,  in  iH40,  12.666/.  The  entrance  to 
Poole  harlxuir,  about  |m.  in  width,  has  a shifting  bar, 
over  which  tlierc  are  K*ldr>m  more  than  15ft.,  even  at 
high  water.  Vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water  may.  however, 
come  up  to  the  quays.  “ It  is  a considerable  and  singular 
advantage  to  Poole  harbour,  that  the  tide  clibs  and  flows 
twice  In  12  hours.  It  first  flows  regularly  6 hours,  and 
ebbs  for  hours:  it  then  flows  for  l|  hours,  and  ebbs 
during  the  remaining  3 hours.  The  second  flood  seems 
to  arise  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  t.‘te  entrance  ; for, 
being  in  a bay  facing  the  K„  the  tide  of  ebb  from  between 
the  Isle  of  NVtght  and  the  main,  fills  into  that  bay, 
forcing  Us  way  so  as  to  raise  the  water  for  hours,  at 
which  period  the  water  without  the  i>ar,  by  its  falling  to 
a lower  level  than  that  within,  produces  a second  ebb  till 
low  water.”  {Putdy'a  DirccUont  Jor  the  £%• 

g/fsA  Charmet,  p.  29. ) 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a bank,  imro  which 
large  quantities  of  oysters  are  taken,  to  be  lattened  in  tiio 
creeks  of  Essex  and  Kent. 

Poole,  which  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  perscription,  has 
received  several  new  charters,  the  principal  being  In  the 
10  Elit.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided  into 
two  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 other  alder- 
men, and  18  councilTort.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1639, 3.451 . The 
bor.  has  returned  S mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  being  in  the  members  of  the  corporatlun.  resident 
and  non-resident.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  as 
above  mentioned  by  the  Boundary  Act ; and  in  1639-40, 
it  had  MS  rcg.  electors.  Markets  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day ; fairs,  May  I.  and  Nov.  2. 

POON.AH.  a distr.  of  Urlttsh  India,  nresid.  Bombay, 
principally  between  the  17th  and  I9(h  oegs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  74th  and  7Cth  of  K.  long. ; having  N.  Ahinid- 
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nuKRnrf  W.  the  CoDcan,  S.  the  SatUrah  dom.,  and  B. 
thute  of  the  NUam.  Area,  8.2^1  m.  Pop.  about 
&OH.OOO.  The  face  of  the  country  U mountaltMHia  and 
irregular,  but  luterapereed  with  many  fertile  and  well* 
watered  vallert.  The  dlmate  U good  and  invigorating, 
and  more  tultable  to  Europeana  than  moat  parte  of 
India.  A good  deal  of  the  aurface  conalata  of  tKe  black 
and  red  cotton  aoili  common  In  the  S.  of  India:  rice 
gToundt  rotnpriae  nbout  I-I6th  part  of  the  land  In  euU 
tlvatlon.  and  gardena  about  I.IOtn.  The  land  la  aaaeaaed 
on  the  village  »y»tem  : land  revenue,  In  1627-8,  1A.16J23 
rupeea.  I’ooni^  U the  only  dty  ; but  there  are  several 
other  considerable  towna,  at  wnich  i*oarae  woollen,  col- 
lun,  and  silk  fahrica.  and  metallic  omamenta,  are  made. 
The  celebrated  cave*tcmples  of  Carlee.  and  aeveral 
pincea  of  Hindoo  pilgrlmi^.  are  In  tbia  dlatrict.  (Part. 
lUjmrU  ; Uamttton't  E.  i.  Oeaw .) 

Poonau,  a city  of  British  I^ia,  preeid.  Bombay, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Habratta  dom.,  but  now  the 
cap.  of  the  above  dlstr. : on  the  Moolla,  a tributary  of 
the  Doeinal:,  NO  m.  K.S.E.  Bombay.  Lat. 
long.  740  *i'  E.  Pop.  eatlmated  at  about  110,000.  It 
ataiida  In  an  extensive  and  bare  plain,  about  2.000  ft. 
above  the  sen,  at  the  foot  of  a amall  Insulated  hill, 
crowned  with  a pagoda.  It  is  whhout  walls,  and  can 
neither  lay  claim  to  antiquity  nor  beauty  t it  Is  very 
Irregularly  built  and  paved,  with  mean  basaan,  di>ep 
ruinous  streets,  and  no  Large  or  striking  edlflrrs.  lleber 
Mys,  “ that  It  has  aa  few  evidences  aa  can  well  be  con* 
ceired  of  its  having  been,  till  lately,  the  residence  of 
a powerful  sovereign.''  But  according  to  Hamilton, 
'*  its  prindpal  street  la  wide  and  handsome  \ and  the 
mixture  01  rude  paintings.  In  illustration  of  rovtho* 
logical  legends,  with  the  carved  fraine.work  of  dark* 
coloured  wood,  gives  the  fronts  of  the  houses  a fantastic 
and  cheerful  appoaranct*."  The  principal  palace  Is  sur* 
rounded  bybi^  and  thick  walls,  with  four  round  towers, 
and  is  entered  through  a pointed  archway.  There  are 
several  other  palaces,  but  they  are  small  and  Inslgnifl* 
cant.  A little  west  of  the  city  Is  the  British  canton* 
nient,  on  an  elevated  site,  witii  wide  streets,  a spacious 
church,  a getod  station -library  for  the  aoldiers,  and 
another  library  for  the  ofBcors,  and  regimental  schools, 
supported  by  subscription.  This  city  has  a Hindoo 
cjtlege,  established  la  1821.  for  100  stutlents,  with  classy 
for  Hir^oo  divinity,  medicine,  m<-taphjrsics,  mathema- 
tics, and  astmnotny,  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar,  Ac., 
which  costs  l.’V.'JlVO  ru]M'es  a year.  PooiuJi  Is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  collector  and  judge  for  the  dlstr., 
and  has  a well  conducted  dlstr.  JmII,  several  British 
schools,  a Bom.  Catholic  church.  Ac.  East  of  the  city 
is  an  excavated  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to  Siva. 
Poonah  is  first  noticed  in  mstury  early  In  the  I7tb  cen* 
tury : but  it  did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  Mahratta  sovereign  till  the  middle  of  (he  18th  cen* 
tury.  It  came  Into  our  possession  In  1818.  {HamiUons 
/frier,  in  TVav..^.) 

POP  AY  AN,  a city  of  Cnlombia.  rap.  of  the  gov.  of 
Cauca,  New  Granada,  on  an  extensive  table-land,  nearly 
5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  having  the  Cauca  Ktver,  about  a 
league  distant,  on  the  N.,  and  amounlain  named  W.  from 
Its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  on  the  B.  ( 230  m.  S.W. 
Bogota,  and  235m.  N.B.  Quito  ; Imt.  2^  28'  S.,  long. 

70^  3P  30"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  i^.5,nuo.  Like  most 
other  Spanlsh-American  cities.  It  is  laid  out  on  a per* 
fectly  regular  plan,  its  broad  streets  being  bordered  with 
stone  footways.  The  houses  have  for  the  most  part  only 
one  story,  and  arc  usually  built  of  unburnt  brick ; but, 
according  to  Mulllen,  some  of  them  would  not  discredit 
a European  capital ; and  that  traveller  wmild  have  pre- 
ferred this  to  most  South  American  rlttiw,  had  It  not 
been  that  the  myriads  of  disgusting  Insects  rendered  a re* 
sidence  In  it  all  but  intolorablc.  It  has  several  squares, 
one  of  which  Is  spacious  and  handsome ; a rathodral  and 
other  churches ; numerous  conventual  buildings,  sonie 
of  which  are  now  converted  Into  barracks,  or  appro- 
priated to  other  uses,  and  was  formerly  the  aeat  of  a 
royal  mint  and  of  a tribunal  of  Qnaoco.  Two  bridges  are 
thrown  across  tlie  Molina,  a tributary  of  tlie  Cauca, 
which  runs  rapidly  through  the  city,  and  drains  it  of  ita 
filth.  Popai^  is  prlnd^lv  inhabited  by  Negroes  and 
Mulattoes,  tne  number  of  whom,  a few  years  since,  was 
double  that  of  the  whites.  It  was  formerly  the  entrepdi 
of  the  trade  between  Bogota  and  Quito,  and  had  a Urge 
traffic  In  the  precious  metals;  but  the  revolution,  by 
turning  the  iriidc  into  other  channels,  gave  a blow  to  Its 
prosperity,  from  which  it  has  not  hitherto  recovered.  It 
has  still,  hovrever,  some  trade  itxwoollen  ituflk,  salt, 
Aour.  sugar,  cocoa,  Ac. ; and  its  markets  are  always  well 
supplied  with  provisions.  Popayan  was  the  first  city 
built  by  Europeans  in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  hav- 
ing bero  founded  by  I^oalcatar  in  1537.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1827.  Hirog.  Account  qf  Cotvmbia  i MoUien,  in  Mod. 
Troe.  xxvll.;  G'lof .) 

POPERINGEN.  or  POPERINGHK.  a town  of  Bel- 
gium,  proT.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Srhli»va(-rt 
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canaJ,  near  the  French  frontier,  7 ro.  W.  by  N.  Tpree. 
Pop.  about  9,000.  it  has  several  churches,  a hand- 
some town.hiidi  and  college,  some  rather  extensivw 
woollen  manufactures,  with  oil-mills,  Ac.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  hops.  It  sends,  along  with  Thielt, 
3 mems.  to  the  States  of  the  prov.  (i/c  Cioet ; Diet. 

^RT-GLASGOW.  apart. bor.  and  sca-port  town  of 
Scotland.  CO.  Renfrew,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  FrUh  of  Clyde. 
16  m.  W.N.W.  Glasgow,  and  2m.  6.  Greenock.  On  the 
W.  tb«  town  1s  fianked  by  a st<x‘p  range  of  biHs,  about 
400  ft.  in  height ; and  U,  in  fart,  so  mura  overshaded  by 
these  bills,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  reach  it  fur 
about  6 weeks  in  winter.  Pop.,  in  1790,  4,b06  ; in  1835, 
6,018.  The  town  is  neat  and  reguUr;  the  streets, 
which  are  straight,  for  tiie  most  part  cross  cech  other  at 
right  angles  : while  the  houses,  which  are  generaliy  lofty 
and  substantial,  have  a pretty  uniform  appeanuu'e.  'Fhe 
only  modern  buildings  worth  notice  arc  the  town-house, 
ana  par.  church.  Tlie  latter  Is  ornamented  in  front  with 
a portico,  resting  ou  4 massy  fiuted  pillars,  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a handsome  spire,  rising  from  the  ceotre. 
In  addition  to  the  par.  church,  there  is  a quoad  taera 
chapel  belonging  to  the  establi^nent.  and  a chapd  In 
connexion  with  tne  Associate  Synod.  There  are  8 schools, 
one  of  which  is  parcK-hlal ; and  another  an  endowed  se- 
minary, called  Boon’s  School,  from  the  name  of  Hs 
founder.  'Fhere  are  3 public  libraries,  and  a reading, 
room.  A legal  assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
has  not  been  Introduced ; but  voluntary  cootributiuns  to 
the  extent  of  above  6DCW.  are  raised  for  Um  poor.  Induding 
church  collections  and  the  usual  par.  dues.  A savlnga 
bank,  under  the  designation  of  a Provident  Bank,  has 
existed  here  since  1818 ; and  there  are  various  friendly 
societies. 

Two  sugar-refloing  booses  emntoy  about  SO  men; 
and  a rope-manufactory  about  45.  But  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  buiinou  are  ship-building,  and  the 
manufheture  of  canvas  for  sail-cloth  and  coarse  lirtrn 
fabrics.  The  former  gives  employment  to  about  200 
men.  exchislvc  of  apprentices ; wages  I/,  or  1/.  Is.  aweek. 
I'he  building  of  itcam-boau.  some  of  them  of  the  largest 
class,  is  extensively  carried  on.  A fUx-mUl  cmplu>s 
about  440  handx 

Port  Glasgow,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the  sea-port 
or  deep-water  harbour  of  the  city  of  Glasgow ; and  waa 
long  regarded  as  a mere  dependency  of  the  latter.  It  has 
two  capacious  harbuuit,  frimUbed  with  ample  quay  and 
shed  room,  together  with  a graving  dock,  the  oldnt  in 
Scotland.  A large  and  commodious  wet-dock  has  re- 
cently been  erect^.  Formerly  the  trade  of  this  place 
was  umost  entirely  carried  on  In  ships  belonging  to  mer- 
chants reildcnl  In  Glasgow.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  people  of  l*ort-Glasgow  have  themselves  become  ship- 
owners, and  at  present  abo«it  l-4th  part  of  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  port,  or  about  7.000  tons,  is  owned  by 
residents  in  the  town.  It  is  the  principal  port  on  Ibe 
Clyde  for  the  hnportaUon  of  K.  American  timber,  the 
quantity  imported  having  varied  during  the  last  I5yearv, 
frum  I^IOO  to  30,000  tons  a year.  Owing  to  the  gical 
improvements  that  have  recently  been  eflbried  in  the  na- 
vigation of  tlie  Clyde,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  tic. 
longing  to  GIostow  that  formerly  centered  in  this  port, 
has  beeu  transferred  to  the  funner.  The  town,  coo- 
sequently.  is  not  improving.  The  tonnage  belooit- 
Ing  to  the  port  engaged  In  foreign  trade,  has  raDgcil. 
for  several  years  bi^.  from  21,000  to  32,000  tons ; but 
the  cusioms'  revenue  has  very  materially  decreased ; 
a consequence  of  a large  proportion  of  the  gotids 
formerly  warehoused  here  being  now  carried  mrert 
to  Glasgow.  Thus,  the  customs'  rerenne  which,  iu 
1830,  amounted  to  243,349<.,  bad  sunk,  in  1840,  to  84.936/. 
More  than  half  the  trade  of  the  port  is  with  the  British 
N.  American  possessiuns  ; about  a fourth  with  the  W. 
Indies : and  the  remainder  with  the  E.  Indies,  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  U.  Atates.  There  Is  now  little 
coasting  trade  between  the  town  and  Glasgow  ; but  tbe 
numerous  steam-boats  that  navigate  the  Oyde.  except 
those  that  ply  to  comparatively  distant  ports,  touch  here 
In  ntssing  and  rc-piMlng. 

The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  railway,  recently 
opened,  passes  close  on  the  W.  of  Port  Glasgow.  >5e 
have  already  seen  (Vol.  1.  907.)  that  the  magistrates 
of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  provide  a deep-water  port  fi>r 
their  city,  purchased,  in  1062,  the  ground  on  which  Port 
Glasgow  standSjVid  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town 
and  harbour.  The  town  supports  four  branch  banks. 
Tbe  Intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  its  newly  ac- 
quired port  was  at  first  carried  on  principally  by  land  ; 
but  the  improvements  efliwted  in  the  Clyde  navigation 
have  been  such  as  to  make  Glasgow  nearly  independent 
of  this  or  any  other  port,  except  its  own.  The  mins  of 
the  castle  of  Newark,  which  originally  formed  the  seat 
of  the  proprietor  of  tlie  estate  on  which  Port  Glasgow  is 
built,  stands  on  the  shore,  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  town  on  tbe  R.  In  1775  it  was  created  a bur.  of 
baiony,  and  a municipal  constitution  was  conferred  mi 
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h.  Th«  R«fonn  Act  QDtted  It  with  Renfrew.  Ruther. 
(len,  DunlMrton.  nod  KUmnroock,  in  tending  I mem.  to  . 
theH.ofU.  K^ttered  voten.  in  IK40<I.318.  MuoU 
cipn)  rerenue,  ( ^ide  the  nitirle  (jt.*tCow,  in  thit 

work : SfW  5/o<.  Account  ScoKand,  i Rc^frctr»kire, 
pp.  63—74.  \ Sound.  HcporlM  ; Foctoru  Actmrmt,dc.) 

PORT  JACKSON.  Sydnbt. 

PORT  LOUIS.  Set  MAtmtTiut. 

PORT  MAHON,  n Mn«port  of  tba  Ulnnd  of  Minorca, 
which  toe. 

PORT'PATRICK.  a lea-port  town  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Wigtown,  on  a geotle  decliritjr  on  the  B.  coatt  of  the 
Iritti  Channel ; bounded  on  the  land  tide  by  hilU  which 
Buddenlr  rite,  in  a romantic  lemidrcular  Tom,  to  the 
height  of  SOO  or  800  ft.  \ lOy  m.  S.W.  Kdinburgh,  and 
81  m.  N.E.  Dotiaghadee,  Ireland.  Pop.,  in  178),  511; 
in  18^  1.010,  of  whom  about  a thiru  are  Irltb,  or  of 
Irish  deet'cnC 

The  principal  street  It  in  the  form  of  a crcieent.  pa- 
rallel to  the  tey ; aitd  there  are  8 troaller  ttreeU  con^ 
uected  with  it.  itrctchliig  at  right  angles  towards  the 
hills.  The  houtet  are,  in  general,  well  built,  comfortable, 
and  covered  with  slate.  Wuh  the  vxceptiou  uf  the  par. 
rhurch.  erected  in  IG39,  there  are  uu  public  buildings  ; 
uor  is  there  any  ocher  place  uf  public  worship,  though 
the  dissenters  of  all  kinds  in  the  town  and  par.  excci^ 
4(10.  Education  is  at  a low  ebb : lower,  perbajM,  than  in 
any  other  place  of  similar  site  in  Scotland.  There  U a 
small  parish  library ; and  a still  troaller  one  connected 
with  toe  Sunday*schooL  There  are  no  manufactures ; 
but  the  cod  fishery  is  carried  oo  to  some  extent. 

Two  government  steam-packeu,  in  the  service  of  the 
post'Ofllcn,  ply  between  Portnatrick  and  Donaghadee ; 
this  having  bem  lung  one  of  tne  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication betwAn  Great  Britain  aim  Irdand.  The 
fare  of  c^>ln  passengers  is  5s.,  and  of  deck  pusengers  2s. 
The  number  of  the  former  to  Ireland,  annually,  is  about 
too  ; from  InUnd,  about  4A0 : the  number  or  the  latter 
to  Ireland,  about  5jxn ; from  Ireland,  about  4.500.  This 
includes  the  last  14  years  ; but  before  that  time,  that  Is. 
before  the  general  Intruduction  of  steam  navigation,  br 
which  the  most  ready  conveyance  is  obtaloed  from  all 
the  great  ports  of  Ireland  to  similar  places  in  England 
and  Scotia^,  Portpatrick,  In  consequence  of  the  sliurt- 
ness  of  the  passage  from  Donaghadee,  formed  the  princi- 
pal port  of  entry  from  and  to  Ireland,  not  only  for  pas- 
sengers. but  for  cattle  and  horses.  For  example.  17,375 
horses  and  cattle  were  Imported  here  in  1701  ; 80,000  in 
1812 1 but  only  IJMO  In  1837 ; and  the  number  hat  con* 
■Iderably  dlfflulshed  since  that  year. 

Formerly  the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  was  a mere  inlet 
between  two  ridges  of  rocks,  and  was  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  on  the  W.  of  Scotland.  When- 
ever a vestal  approached  the  harbour,  the  Inbabs.  as- 
sembled Co  draw  her  to  the  beach,  there  being  no  quay 
or  creek  to  aA>rd  shelter  from  the  waves.  But  a quay 
and  refiecting  light-house  were  built  about  60  years  ago  ^ 
and  U having  been  detertnlDod  to  make  the  plsM  a steam- 
packet  Btailou.  a new  harbuur  has  been  constructed, 
protected  by  two  piers,  curved  to  resemble  a burse- 
shoe,  Md  Ibraished  with  Jetties  near  their  extremities, 
hr  whkb  the  entrance  Is  contracted  to  180  it : the  area 
of  the  basin  thus  formed  being  about  7 acres.  In  accom- 
plishing this  gi^  work,  ruck  to  an  Immanse  extent  re- 
quired to  be  excavated,  which  was  effected  by  moans  of 
puddle-dikes  ami  tba  diving-bell : the  works  are  not  yet 
quite  finished.  The  original  estimate  was  120,000/. ; it 
Is,  however,  supposed  that  tbe  total  expense  will  not 
fall  much  short  uf  300.0001.  But  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is,  after  all.  very  difficult  in  rough  weather,  and 
it  is  doubtful  wbether  Portpatrick  should  have  been 
■elected  for  a packet  station;  Indeed, 
tbe  outlay  on  tbe  harbour.  It  has  been  sUrady  pro;>oseil 
to  MiaiMloQ  it,  mid  to  select  Flnnait,  8 m.  N.  from  Strso- 
rser.  on  the  confines  of  Ayrshire  mid  \V  Igtownshire.  as 
a more  sukable  place,  oo  tbe  alleged  ground  that  the 
harbour  of  Port^rtek  can  never  be  made  sulllcieuUy 
arcossible  or  secure,  and  that  It  Is  too  remote  from  tbe 
central  pans  of  HcoUaitd. 

Portpttrick  was  lung  resorted  to  as  the  Gretna  Green 
fur  Irelsnd,  and  was  celebrated  for  Us  ruo-away,  or 
irregular  marriagrt.  The  lowest  sum  charged  was  10/., 
payable  to  the  parochial  clergyman,  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  1/.  to  the  session  clerk.  I'he 

f»ractice  was  abandoned  In  1826,  owing  to  the  Intcr- 
ereoce  of  the  church  courts ; but  in  the  records  of  tiicsc 
marriages  during  the  preceding  period  of  50  years,  there 
occur  toe  names  of  12H  gentlemen.  15  officers  of  tbe  army 
or  navy,  and  13  noblemen.  (Nrv  Stat.  Acc.  qf  ScoUamd, 
$ tt'tgUnrmhire,  p.  120— 161. ; and  Fhv.  Morm.} 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  now  called  POHT-REPUB- 
L1  CAIN,  a city,  and  sea -port,  and  the  modem  cap.  of  the 
repub.  of  ilayti,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  islaou,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Gonaives,  90  m-  8.  Cape  Haytien, 
and  165  ra.  W.  St.  Domingo ; lat.  18^  3^  43"  N..  long. 
73^  7J'  II"  W.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  probably  from 
H,(W0  to  20.000.  It  b portiaily  fortified  on  the  land  side. 


and  the  harbour  Is  protected  by  a battery  on  a imail  i*- 
land  near  the  shore.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  grea* 
precision,  crossing  esub  other  at  nearly  right  angU-s  ; hoc 
tbe  town  is  Irregularly  built;  the  houses  are  prliidpolly 
of  wood,  and  as  they  seldom  exceed  2 stories  in  height, 
hare  a paltry  appearance.  Except  the  palace,  whkhTi  a 
large  iHiildiog.  with  a handsome  flight  uf  steps  leading 
to  good  reception  rooms,  there  are  no  public  buildings 
of  any  troportanre.  The  arsenal,  church,  mint,  Ivceum, 
mllltarr  hospital,  and  courts  of  law,  are  all  inslgnlflcant. 
The  adjacent  country  is  low  and  marshy ; and  the  heat  in 
tbe  summer  months  being  excessive,  tne  climate  Is  then 
exce«llu|ly  unhesitbr.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
between  M hite  Island  and  the  8.  shore.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  from  about  18  ft.  at  ebb.  to  30  fL  at  full  tide. 
It  Is  customarr,  but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a pilot  in 
entering  tbe  narbour.  Ships  moor  bead  and  stem  at 
from  100  to  .500  yards  from  snore  ; luedine  and  unloading 
by  meant  of  boats,  as  there  are  neither  uocks  nor  quays 
to  faciUuto  these  operations.  The  harbuur  is  ]>i-rirtily 
safe,  except  during  ourricanet,  which  may  be  cxiieiU'd 
from  Aug.  to  Nov.  Tbe  markets  are  tolerably  weli  sup- 
plied with  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ; but 
the  supply  of  flsh  is  uncertain  ; and  such  is  the  indolence 
of  the  tonabs.  and  their  neglect  of  the  most  obvious  re- 
sources. that  though  turtle  abound  In  the  bay,  they  mre 
rarely  found  in  the  markets. 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  seat  of  foveminent,  the  supreme 
court  of  Justice,  court  ofcassutlnn,  a tribunal  of  original 
Jurisdiclion,  kc.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  principal 
foreign  consuls  in  Haytl,  and  the  grand  entrepdt  of  the 
commerce  of  tbe  Islaikd,  which,  however,  Is  trifling,  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  prcvimuly  to  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances  and  atrocities  that  devastated  this  line 
colonv.  {See  Havti.)  It  Is  of  late  origin,  having  been 
fuuuJcd  In  )749.  It  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  by 
otic  of  which  U was  oenrly  destroyed  in  1770.  {iiacken- 
ttr't  A'ofrs  on  Haiti,  i.  5-25;  kncwc.  Amer.t  Coiwm. 
Diet.) 

PORT-ROYAL,  a town  and  sea-port,  and  formerly 
tbe  commercial  cap.  of  Jamaica ; at  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  point  of  laud,  bounding  Kliigtiou  Harbour  on 
the  8.  and  E..aboui5m.  S.S.W.  Kingston.  It  forinerly 
had  2.000  houses,  and  was  liandsorocly  built ; but  having 
been  in  great  port  destined  byauesrthqiuikc  in  lC02,and 
having  kubseaucntly  suffered  severely  by  fires  and  iiurri- 
canes,  its  public  offices  were  transferred  to  Kingston,  and 
it  Is  now  Inslraificant  as  a town.  It  is  still,  however, 
strongly  fbrcllled,  and  is  the  seat  of  tbe  royal  navy  yard, 
the  naval  bosjiital.  and  of  some  regimental  barracks. 

PORT  ARLINGTON,  a pari.  bor.  and  inland  town 
of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  on  tbe  Barrow,  which  divides 
I it  Into  two  portions,  the  larger  of  which  is  in  Queen's, 

I and  tbe  smiuler  In  King's  co.,40ni.  h.W.  by  \V.  Dubliu. 

I Area  of  pari,  bur.,  933  acres;  pop.  of  ditto,  in  IH3I,3,UUI>. 
j It  coosists  priudpally  of  a single  street,  nearly  2 m.  In 
' length,  extending  on  both  tides  the  river,  which  U hero 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best- 
built,  ana  cleanest  country  towrn  in  Ireland.  " Fewr 
towns  of  its  slie  have  so  respectable  an  appearance, 
which  arises,  not  from  its  trade  or  manufactures,  for  of 
these  it  has  none  beyond  tbe  retail  trade  consequent  on 
its  pop.,  but  from  the  unusual  number  of  Its  resideut 
gentry. " < Afsos.  Bound,  Report.)  A considerable  part, 
perhaps,  of  the  dlstingulshiag  features  of  thU  town  may 
be  ascribabie  to  the  fact  of  a colour  of  French  Prutestaut 
refugees  having  been  sottisd  In  It  by  William  HI.  It  has 
two  churches,  in  one  of  wiikh.  (rtqiKiKed  by  tliu  re- 
fugees and  their  deicendancs.  divine  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  French  iHiiguxge  within  tiic  courst^  of  tiie 
present  century.  It  has,  also.  2 Uum.  Ctith.  ciiapels,  a 
51«!thoilUt  fnev.‘ting-lkuu9c.  a mArkct-huiue,  and  a dit- 
pi'iKsry.  The  i-chools  belonging  to  this  town  (luve  lung 
enjoyed  a high  reputation,  espKlaliy  those  for  French  , 
and  in  them  two  of  the  roost  Illustrious  indn  iduuU  of 
whom  Ireland  has  had  to  boast,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. and  his  brotim  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  receivnl  too 
rudiments  of  their  edueatlou.  Under  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  11.,  In  1667,  the  corpoeatiun  consisted  of  a 
sovereign,  2 portreeves,  12  bunessos,  and  a commooalQr. 
wito  returned  2 roems.  to  the  msh  H.  of  C.  down  to  the 
Union.  Since  then  it  has  returned  1 mem.  to  the  imperial 
ll.ofC.  The  Boundary  Act  fixed  the  llinlis  of  ilie  pari, 
bor.  as  stated  above.  K^tstered  electors,  in  laStMh,  171 . 
An  obelisk  on  a bill  adjoining  the  town,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  Mauur  courts  and  petty  lessioos  aro 
held  here  ; and  It  has  two  constabulary  sutiotis.  ooo  In 
the  porHon  of  the  town  In  each  county.  Mark..-cv  on 
Weooesdays  and  Saturdays ; Mrs  ou  5tb  Jan..  1st  .Uarch, 
Easter  Monday,  23d  May,  4th  July,  1st  Sep..  12th  Oct., 
and  23d  Nov.  The  town,  with  an  extensive  •itrrounding 
divtrict,  was  granted,  In  the  reign  of  t'harW  11.,  to  Lora 
Arlington  ( Sir  H.  Bennett ; tm*  EUab  of  Dn'iten's  Absa- 
lom and  Arcfaitopbel),  one  of  the  famous  Cabal.  The 
town,  which  was  preriously  called  Cultodry,  took  the 
name  of  its  new  owner,  the  prefix  Port  boiug  given  to  it 
in  ooQtequence  of  U*  having  a small  laodUig-place  on  the 
^l  m 4 
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DAiroir.  Lord  Arllnirton,  howvrer,  toon  aftemardi  told 
the  prnpertr  ; and.  after  pawing  through  various  handa, 
it  wat  acquired  bj  Mr.  Dawaon,  an  anccaior  of  the  pre> 
ftcnt  Karl  of  rortarllngton.  Emo  Ilouai*,  the  residence 
of  thU  noble  familr.  it  about  4 m.  9.  from  the  town. 
( .Vmpi.  amd  Pari.  &/tmdarif  RfporU  ; Fratfr'k  Huidt  to 
IfilanH,  tcc.) 

POKTI.AND,  a city  and  port  of  nnlrj-  in  the  U.  State*, 
State  Maine,  of  whikh.  till  1h;i3,  it  wa*  the  cap. ; on  a 
penintiila  in  Casco  Bay.  .V)ro.  S.S.W.  Augusta,  and  AO 
m.  N.S.K.  Porltmoalh  ; lat.  (observatory)  49^39'  N,, 
long.  W.  Pop.,  in  IMO,  lA.Sli^.  It  Is  the 

largest  town  In  the  state,  and  It  well  built  and  laid  out, 
itaving  numerous  churches,  an  elegant  coitrt*house,  roar* 
ket.  aims  and  custom  houses,  an  athenvtiro  with  a good 
lihrarr.  and  several  banks  The  hartwur  has  deep  water, 
Is  sale  and  rapacious,  and  is  never  frosen.  except  tor  a 
few  davB  In  the  coldest  winters.  Its  entrance  Is  marked 
by  a light  house.  70  ft.  in  height,  on  Cape  Elisabeth, 
3 m.  S.  by  K.  from  the  town.  The  town  and  harbour 
are  protected  by  two  forts.  The  tnhabs.  of  Portland 
carry  on  an  extensive  coasting  and  fnreigo  trade,  and 
have  a rnnsidcrable  share  in  the  fisheries.  In  IKIg,  tlie 
aggregate  burden  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
amounted  to  A3.IM  tons.  Tnere  are  nuinennis  schools 
fi»r  children  of  either  sex.  The  city  was  incorporated  in 
17'4^>.  {Kncvcl.  Amfr.  i Blunt's  Amer.  Coast  FtltM,  4rc.) 

1‘OHTO-BKLLO.  a famous  sea-(H>rt  and  town  of 
ftdombla,  on  the  Carribean  .Sea,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
isthmus  uniting  the  two  great  continents  of  N.  atsd  S. 
America,  at  the  point  where  it  is  less  than  40  m.  across; 
lat.  SH  24'  29"  N..  long.  79®  43'  3.V'  W.  The  town,  now 
greatly  fallen  off.  Is  built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a 
inuuuiain  range  which  surrounds  and  slielters  the  har- 
bour. But  (his  barrier,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  port,  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air.  and.  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  periodical  rains,  (he  Influence  of 
the  surroumling  forc'ts,  and  the  excessive  heat,  renders 
(Ills  locality  a favourite  seat  of  yellow  fever,  and  one 
(he  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world-  Owing,  how- 
ever. to  the  excellence  of  its  i»ort,  which  Is  one  of  the 
fin>-«t  that  can  be  imagined, arui  its  cmiUguity  to  Panama, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tsthrous.  It  was,  for  alongih* 
cnwl  period,  an  important  pommercial  enirtpbt.  Down 
to  1740,  the  galleons  from  Old  S)>aln,  with  inerrhandise 
for  the  Spanish  Main,  Peru,  and  the  W.  coast  of 
Araerira.  useil  to  nm  tezvous  at  Porto- Bello,  about  the 
same  time  that  (he  Peru  fleet  arrived  at  Pan,vma,  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  produce  brought  by  the  latter, 
being  conveyed  across  the  isthmus  by  means  of  oxen, 
and  conversely.  As  soon  ai  tlie  galleons  had  unlo.vled, 
and  the  merchandise  from  Panama  ha>l  arrived,  a fair 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by  a gre.vi  concourse  of 
strangers,  and  when  a great  deal  of  business  was  trans- 
acteil.  But  In  1740  the  galle«>us  ceased  to  resort  to 
Piirto-Bcllo.  the  commerce  with  Peru  and  \V.  America 
having  ticen  since  carried  on  direct  by  vessels  that  sailed 
round  Caia?  Horn.  In  c^snutitinii'e,  the  impoitancc  of 
Porto- Bciiu  rapidly  declineil ; and  the  advant.agos  of  its 
port  not  bring  suffleient  to  cuuntcrviil  the  unhealthlneii 
of  its  climate.  It  is  now  corojiaratlvcly  deserted.  But 
should  the  project  for  effecting  a communication  across 
the  Ulhrous,  by  canal  or  ranw.-iy.  take  effi<c(,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Porto-Bcllo  may  recover  some  jKirlino  of  its 
former  Importance.  The  climate  is  said  to  have  Ix^en 
improved  by  an  opening  made  In  the  mountains  that 
encircle  the  town,  and  by  Ibv  cutting  dowu  of  a portion 
of  the  adjacent  forests. 

Notw  iih.tamllng  Porto- B«-Ilo  was  formerly  verj’ strong- 
ly fortified,  it  was  taken,  with  little  loss,  by  .^dmi^^ 
Vernon  in  1739.  The  importaiiee  of  this  es|dolt.  and 
the  abilities  of  the  admiral,  were,  at  the  time,  much 
ovcrrati-d  . and  it  was  supposed  that  if  he  were  furnished 
with  an  ailequate  force  tie  wrould  have  little  difficulty  in 
reducing  all  the  Spanish  settlements  lu  this  quarter. 
But  the  events  that  took  place  during  the  next  (wo 
rears,  and  es)iccially  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Car- 
iliagena.  imd<x-cired  the  public. 

Purtu- Bello  was  discovered,  in  I.V>2,  by  Colurobui,  its 
name  bidng  derived  from  the  excellence  of  Us  harliour. 
sAtceda's  uicUonury ; (rcog.  Account  tif  Columbia,  1. 
3T’3. : SiHoll^’tt's  Hist,  qj  F.ng,land,  cap.  Ifi,  Ac. ) 

poll  roBKI.LO,  a |*arl.  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  )Iid  Lothian,  In  a plain  on  the  S.  tuink  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  2 m.  E.  Kdiiiinirgh.  Pop.  in  1831,2.7^1; 
bill  in  summer  its  pop.,  owing  to  llie  influx  of  visiters 
from  Kdiiibiirgh,  Is  much  larger.  It  has  no  public 
buildings,  except  a sacra  church  connected  with 

the  establishment,  and  chawls  UdiHiging  to  the  Episco- 
palians. Independents,  and  Kellef.  The  episcopal  chapel 
Is  an  elegant  building,  l^e  tiiaiu  street  lies  along  the  line 
uf  the  public  road  running  K.  and  W. ; a mirabvr  of  cross 
streets  diverge  from  It,  leading  down  to  the  sea-beach, 
or  stretching  in  the  opposite  directioti.  Some  of  ihi-se 
consist  of  lines  of  detached  villas.  Separate  villas,  also, 
abouiel  throughout  the  town,  some  of  them  fronting  Ihe 
sea.  No  fixed  plan,  in  truth,  has  been  observed  in  laying 
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out  tbe  town,  which  has  a straggling  appearance,  and 
some  of  tbe  older  parts  are  very  mean. 

Adjacoot  to  PortiibcUo  Is  tne  village  of  Joppa,  now 
almost  a part  of  it.  There  is  no  haibour  at  cither 
place  ; but  it  has  long  been  proposed  to  convtruct  one  at 
rorlobrilu.  There  are  manufactories  of  bricks,  tiles, 
earthenware,  gla«s.  and  crystal.  Fire-clay  aJ>oun«ls  <'U 
the  E.  point  of  Joppa,  where  fire-bricks  are  roanufsc* 
tured  to  a consider.ible  extent.  A hank  has  recently 
been  Mtablishrd  in  rt>rt4>)N‘llo.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
average  numlj«>r  of  visiters  for  sea-bathing  in  the  town, 
from  May  to  Oct.,  amounts  to  AOO.  Aad,  owing  to  the 
beauty  awl  salubrity  of  the  situation,  manv  faniiliea 
resort  to  it  as  an  eligible  permanent  reskience-  A 
branch,  leading  to  Leith,  ofthe  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
railway,  passes  the  town  on  the  S. ; and  stage  coaches 
nly  between  Portobello  and  Edinburgh  at  l^t  every 
hour. 

Portobello  is  Quite  a modern  town.  It  derives  Its 
name  from  the  drst  bouse  having  been  built,  about  a 
century  ago.  by  an  individual  who  had  bwn  with 
Admiral  Vrmon,  in  1739.  at  *•  Portobello.”  The  Kefonn 
Act  united  it  with  IxHtb  and  Musselburgh  lu  seivding 
1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  iu  lIHo-l, 
243.  Munii'lpai  rnunclllors.  9. 

PfjRTO  FKKU.\JO.  a sea-port  and  the  principal  town 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  which  see. 

PORTO-UICO  (Span.  Puerto  Rieo),  one  of  the  W. 
India  Islands  belonging  to  Spain,  being  Ihe  smallest  and 
most  R.  of  the  Greater  Antilles  ; chiefiy  between  lat  17^ 
Ay  and  IS®  3<y  N..  and  long.  VP  tO'  and  67®  20'  W.; 
having  N the  Atlaotic,  and  S.  the  Cvibbean  Sea.  sepa- 
ra(e<l  on  the  R.  from  tbe  Virgin  Islands  by  tbe  Virgin 
Passage,  and  ftom  Haytl  on  tm  W.  Iiy  Mona  Passage. 
Mi  m.  across.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a parallelogram,  the 
length  E.  to  \V.  bi'ing  about  100  m.,  and  the  breadth 
about  38  m.  Aresi.  3.700  sq.  m.  Under  the  old  colonial 
system  of  Spain,  In  I7hh,  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  80.6.V» ; 
whereas  It  amounted,  in  IH36,  according  to  the  fitAcial 
returns,  to  2.57 .<>16.  of  whom  only  4l,H|g  were  slaves ; 
and  it  tsnow  I'M  1)  probably  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  SMi.uoo 
nr  S'jo.UOO.  A mountain  chain,  runs  K.  and  W.  through 
the  centre  of  the  island  ; the  highest  summit  of  which, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity.  Is  about  3.000  B.  in  height.  Nu- 
merous livers  have  their  sources  in  this  chain,  flowing 
on  either  sido  to  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  navigable 
for  2 or  3 leagues  from  their  mouth.  fr»r  schooners  and 
coasting  vessels.  The  coast  line  is  indented  with  nu- 
iDcroui  tu^s  and  creeks,  some  of  which  form  exccllcat 
harbours  for  ships  of  large  burden.  The  surface,  which 
is  finely  diversified.  Is  well  watered,  and  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally rich  and  fertile.  The  climate  is  supposed  to  be  less 
unhealthy,  and  better  atl^ted  to  Eurofieant,  than  m 
must  of  the  .\nti)ltH  : it  differs  widdy,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ; the  N.  coast  being  esp^ally  sub)^  to 
henry  raiui,  and  the  S.  to  droughts.  Violent  hurricanes 
often  do  immense  damage.  Porto- Rico  U singularly 
d utltute  of  wild  Hiiimals.  ” There  are  almost  no  Indi- 
genous quadrupeds ; and  scarcely  any  of  the  featbend 
tribe  are  to  be  found  In  the  forests.  The  birds  arc  few 
both  in  ntimlier  and  species;  you  may  travel  whole 
leagues  without  seeing  a birtl,  or  even  Itearing  their 
rliirp.  On  the  rivers  there  are  a few  water-fowl,  and  in 
(he  h>rests  the  green  parrot.  Almost  every  other  i*Und 
in  thu  \V.  Indies  Is  infested  by  snakes,  ami  other  noxious 
reptiles.  Here  are  none.  But  rats,  of  an  enormous  site, 
and  in  gre.tt  mimbcri.  Infest  the  country,  and  soim'timcs 
commit  dreadful  ravogrs  on  the  sugar-canes  ; and  al- 
though continually  iwrsecuted,  their  numbers  do  nut 
dcfrease.”  (Flintcr's  Puerto  Btco.  53.) 

Tim  resources  of  Porto-Rico  are  wbollv  agricultural ; 
no  inaiiiifactures  exist,  nor  have  any  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  <«r  other  miner.'il  products,  been  hitherto  exploresl. 
In  1830,  the  tai'uls  under  cultivation  In  the  Island  were 
not  sup|*nsed  to  exceed  IIO.OUO  acres,  not  being  misre 
than  a l5lh  or  Mlth  part  of  the  land  suitable  tor  that 
piir|>ose.  According  to  an  official  return  (he  lands  under 
the  different  species  of  culture  in  1830,  and  their  pro- 
duce, were  os  follows;  — 
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But  diuinir  the  last  10  yeart  there  hat  been  a areat  In-  ' more  profitable  here  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture; 
create  of  pop.,  aud  cuntA{ueiilly.  alto,  of  prr^uction.  tait.owing  to  the  lubdlvlilou  of  nrojiorty,  few  liHliviiluaU 
Many  thouund  acrea  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  : pottcat  to  many  at  1,000  head  of  cattle.  In  the  breeding 
brought  under  tllUge  ; and  a very  great  Increase  hat  dUtrlrtt,  where  there  are  no  arable  lands,  the  rattle  are 
taken  place  of  the  alat»le  products  of  the  Island.  Indeed,  permltt^  to  roam  at  large,  at  on  the  American  continent, 
it  will  be  teen  from  the  account  of  the  expurtt  in  Ih3U,  but  on  a smaller  tcale:  elsewhere  they  are  penned  up 
that  the  sugar  and  molasses  exported  in  the  course  of  j in  enclosed  meadows.  They  are  mostly  reared  in  the 
that  year  very  materially  exceeded  the  entire  quantity  i valleyi  distant  from  the  coast,  whence  the  carriage  of 
grown  in  1H30,  as  given  in  the  above  return.  Indeed,  we  sugar  and  co(R«  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  cuUU 
have  little  doubt,  supposing  the  previous  return  to  be  vator.  The  larger  proprietors,  who  have  from  100  to 
nearly  accurate,  that  the  lands  under  cultivation  in  IfiO  head,  if  they  have  not  sufficient  pasture  land  of  their 
I'orto-Hicn  may  at  present  (Ibtl)  be  estimated  at  above  own,  divide  thmr  stock  among  the  poorer  land-owners, 
Stii.ODO  acres.  I giving  them  cows,  and  calves  already  weaned,  to  l>e  tsikm 

In  18'iM,  1,497 acres  of  land  were  held  by  19,140  1 care  of;  and  dividing  the  produce  of  the  animals,  when 
proprietors,  ^ving  to  each,  at  an  average,  7&|  acres.  At  i sold,  with  them.  In  a certain  proportion.  The  cattle  are 
the  same  time  473  indivkluals  were  proprietors  of  estates  • turned  Into  the  fattening  pastures  at  a year  old,  and  In 
regularly  established  with  slaves;  779  being  sugar-estates,  | 3 or  4 months  are  fit  for  sale.  A considerable  traffic  has 
ainrUK  coffee  plantations.  The  remaining  17,440  pro-  | long  b«‘cn  carried  on  In  cattle  ^nm  this  i«land  with  the 
prtetors  bred  cattle,  and  raised  provisions  and  small  j French,  Rngilth,  and  Danish  W.  I.  Islands;  for,  in 
qUiCiiities  of  coffee.  In  consequence  of  the  small  capital  < consequence  of  their  being  lamer,  they  are  easier  ma- 
reijiiired,  the  inhaba.  formerly  applied  themselves  almost  iiaged  on  board  ship,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  die  or  fall 
exclusively  to  the  latter  branches  of  industry:  so  intsch  i off  at  spa  as  the  wilder  cattle  of  the  American  continent: 
so  WAS  this  the  case,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  : they  fetch  aimut  33|  dollars  per  head.  The  home  sup. 
prevent  century,  there  were  but  ^ sugar  estates  on  the  ' plies  of  cheese  and  butter  are  Insufficient  for  the 
isiand  ; and  in  IH02  the  totid  value  of  the  exports  did  coiisuu|>Uun.  The  Island  is  not  adapted  for  wool  grow- 
not  pxceeii  .ST.iSOUdnlls.  I At  present,  however,  the  case  ing.  the  ficece  of  the  sheen  degenerating  into  a 
is  widely  different ; the  S.  ct>ait  of  the  island  is  generally  species  of  hair  ; but  tbe  mutton  It  excellent.  The  num- 
uccupied  with  sugar-plantatluns,  and  in  Ik39  the  exports  bers  of  sheep,  goats,  hoM,  mules,  and  asses  arc.  how. 
of  sugar  amount*^  to  no  less  than  009.4.Wcwt.,  or  34 .(>73  ever,  vei7  limited  ; but  there  are,  probably,  above  80,000 
tons,  worth  above  7,40U,000  dolls.  But,  with  the  cx-  horses  or  a tolerably  good  breed.  The  value  the  live 
ception  of  the  & coast,  most  parts  of  the  Island  exhibit  a stock  In  1H30  was  estimated  at  about  7.HA8.000  dollars  ; of 
promiscuous  cultivation,  plantations  of  sugar  bring  In-  which  the  cattle  made  4,000, OU),  and  the  horses  3,200,(mo. 
termixed  with  those  of  coffee,  and  with  flcld-rice,  malse,  The  forests  in  the  interior  supply  timber  of  the  best 
iiiaiitains.  tobacco,  and  pasture.  Artificial  irrigation  quality  fur  ship  and  bouse  tiuiiding  ; and  to  prevent  their 
IS  no  where  practised ; but  notwithstanding  the  drought  ' decrease,  the  government  has  ordered  that  three  trees 
which  prevails  In  the  8.,  plenty  of  water  for  the  cane  I should  bo  planted  for  every  one  cut  down. 
it  found  at  about  2 ft.  below  the  surface.  The  average  j Previously  to  1H19,  Porto-Rico,  being  excluded  from  all 
produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  for  the  whole  of  Porto-RIco,  j direct  intercourse  with  other  countries  excepting  Old 
Is  estimated  by  Flinter  at  30  cwt.,  being  more  than  I Spain,  was  either  statloiury  or  but  slowly  progressive, 
double  the  auamlU  raised  on  the  best  lands  in  the  most  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  in  that  retir  having 
favoured  of  the  British  Antilles!  (pKcrfuAtco,  180.)  ^ amounted  to  only  6.9.274  dollars!  But  at  that  epoch  a 
Tl>e  coffee  is  of  a pKruliorlr  good  quality,  much  care  i royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  bc- 
liring  token  In  plucking  and  preparing  It.  The  trees,  I tween  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonits  and  Porto- Rico 
which  mostly  belong  to  small  proprietors,  grow  to  from  all  duties  for  19  Tears ; and  the  was  then,  alto,  per- 
a great  height,  and  sometimes  yield  from  20  to  40  lbs.  | mitted  to  carry  on  a free  trade,  under  reasonable  duties, 
each.  Every  poor  family  has  20  ur  30  trees  ; and  even  In  : with  other  countries.  In  cotisequeiwe  principally  of 
the  woods  trees  are  to  be  found  in  a wild  state,  laden  ' these  wise  and  liberal  measures,  but  partly,  also,  of  a 
with  coffee.  The  free  labourers  at  tiie  harv<-st  con>e  ^ euiisiderible  Immigration  of  rich  .Spanish  colonists  from 
into  the  market,  some  with  90  lbs.,  others  with  a cwt.,  I S-  America.  Porto-Rico  has  latterly  made  a most  extra- 
and  so  on,  being  the  surplus  of  their  little  crops,  after  | ordinary  progress.  Crrat  ImprovcmenU  hare  been 
leaving  enough  for  the  use  of  thrlr  families  fur  the  > effected  in  the  police  and  Internal  administration,  and 
si‘4«on.  This  they  sell  to  (he  merch.mtt.  to  purchase  ar-  roads  have  l>een  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  Island, 
tides  of  clothing.  The  plant  on  the  large  estates,  culti-  ' The  following  statements  as  to  the  trade  of  Purto-RIco 
V it«-<l  by  siaret,  it  pruned  and  cut  low.  and  yields,  at  an  ! in  1839,  taken  from  the  Ba/at,za  .t/ermn/r/,  pnbli>hed 
average,  1 lb.  (wr  tree.  Flinter  estimates  that,  in  IH30,  I in  tlie  capital,  afford  the  most  conclusive  |irouf  of  the 
the  I4H  coffee  estates  may  have  pro  iure<l  300  cwt.  each,  | advancing  prosperity  of  tbe  Island, 
or  altogether  44,4ft0cwt.;  and  that  the  remaining  209,«i00  I 
cwt.  of  the  estimated  prepuce  (2.90.000  cwt.)  of  that  year  | 

WM  the  growth  of  free  labour.  The  tobacco  of  Porto.  1 
Rico,  which  is  but  little  Inferior  to  that  of  Cuba,  is 
w holly  the  proiluce  of  free  labour.  Poor  families,  white 
and  black,  plant  I or  | acre,  and  cure  and  dispose  of  the 
|ir«Hi(ice  to  the  sliopkcept-rs  in  the  viUagea,wbo  arc  gene- 
r.'illy  agents  fur  the  more  extensive  merchants  of  the  capi. 
t.d,  'I'hese  shopkeepers  furnish  clothes  and  mon^  In 
a<lvance,  at  an  enormous  interest,  to  the  cultivators,  m>m  i 
whom  they  receive  ihdr  crop  at  a certain  price,  generally  I 
less  than  naif  its  value.  The  soil  in  many  pUc^  is  par.  j 
ticularir  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  culture 
of  which  has  been  very  greatly  extended  within  the  last  i 
half  dozen  years.  Indigo  grows  spontaneously,  but  U I 
not  rultlratt^  ; and  few  European  vegetables  are  raised.  ' 
thiHigh  the  greater  number  might  be  produced  without  . 
rnurh  dilficiilty.  | 

The  pasture  lands  in  the  K.and  E.  arc  superior  to  | 
any  in  the  9V.  Indies  for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle;  > 
tlie  total  numiMT  of  which  in  Porto- RI<*o,  in  la30.  was 
e.dimated  at  alamt  200,000.  Cattle-breeding  Is,  perhaps, 


Accocnt  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  of  the 
Exports  from  Porto-Hic«>,  in  iKI9,  speclfjing  the 
Values  of  those  Imported  and  exported  under  differ- 
ent  flags. 
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TbU  la  4 better  dlatrlbutlon  of  claaaea  than  preeafla  In 
any  other  part  of  the  W.  Indlea,  Cuba  not  excepted ; and 
the  d^p-rooted  antipathy  tlMt  eaiata  between  the  white 
and  black  racea  In  the  other  tilanda  la  nearly  unknown 
in  Porto  Rioo.  The  alavce  hare  alwata  be^  partlcu- 
cularly  well  treated  In  Uie  Spanlab  coloulet;  and  here 
they  are  decidedly  comfortable,  beiof  well  ckHbed,  well 
ludg(*d,  and  not  over-worked. 

“ The  neceasariea,  and  iiianv  of  the  coroforta  of  life 
are  enjoyed  bj  the  great  majority  of  the  Inliaba.  of 
Porto-kica  The  Xlvaroa,  a name  applied  to  all  the 
whltea  below  the  better  claaaea,  awing  tticmaelvca  to  and 
fro  In  their  hammocka  all  day  long,  amoking  their  rtgara, 
and  acraplng  a guitar.  A few  coflw  plants  azMl  plantain 
trees,  a cow  aM  a horae,  an  acre  of  land,  in  orti  or 
aweel  potatoea,  conatltute  the  property  of  what  would  be 
denominated  a comfortable  Xivaro ; who,  mounted  ou 
bia  meagre  and  bard-worked  borae,  with  hla  long  sword 
protruding  from  bU  baaket,  dreaaed  In  a broad-bnmmed 
atraw  hat.  cotton  Jacket,  clean  ahlrt,  and  check  panta- 
loona,  aalllea  forth  from  bit  caUn  to  maaa,  to  a cock- 
fight. or  to  a dance,  tblokiog  hlmaelf  the  moat  independ- 
ent and  happy  being  In  existence. 

•*  The  houses  of  ail  elaaaea,  In  the  country,  are  uaoally 
built  of  wood.  The  windows  have  no  glass ; they  are 
abut  with  tlldlng  boards  ; ao  that  when  It  rains,  or  when 
the  wind  blows  with  violence,  the  femily  remains  in  dark- 
ness. The  roofs  of  the  better  class  of  bouaca  are  co- 
vered with  wooden  shingles.  There  are  no  iuna  for 
travellers  either  in  the  towns  or  country.”  IPtintcr, 
pp.  94g-8&l.) 

The  government,  laws,  and  Instltutiona  are  nearfe  al- 
mlLar  to  those  eatabUahed  by  Spain  lu  the  rest  of  her 
Transatlantic  colonies.  Porto-Kico  U governed  by  a 
captain-general,  whoae  authorl^  is  supreme  In  military 
affairs,  ajid  who  la  president  oc  the  r^al  oHrfinacsa  for 
civil  matters.  The  latter  court  la  composed  of  the  cap- 
tain-general. a regent,  three  Judges,  a fiscal,  two  re- 
porters, and  a marshal;  and  is  superior  to  all  other 
cooatUuted  authorities,  Including  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal. The  captain-general  baa  a JtaUa,  or  council  of 
the  principal  roUitanr  ufficen.  In  the  seven  towns  aod 
vlltages,  wnich  are  tne  caps,  of  departments.  Justice  is 
administered  bj  the  mayors : in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  by  inferior  magistrates,  called  lieutenants,  who 
determine  debts  under  100  dollars,  act  as  Justices  of  the 
peace,  collect  the  duty  of  subsidy,  receiving  fipercenL 
on  the  collectluos,  Ac  They  are  appointed  bv  the  cap- 
tain-general, who  also  appoints  the  clergy  to  tneir  differ- 
ent livings,  on  the  recommendation  nf  the  bishop.  Public 
Instruction  is  very  backward : but  schools,  though  few, 
are  increasing.  The  island  la  divided  into  seven  mili- 
tary deps.,  each  under  the  command  of  a Spanish  co- 
lonel. 'Hie  regular  military  force  comprises  about  10,000, 
and  the  militia  about  4G.U00  men.  The  naval  force  con- 
sists of  oolv  a man-of-war.  a schooner,  and  about  a 
doxen  gun-noots.  The  tithes  and  alcavala  duties  were 
abolished  in  1SI5,  and  the  subsidv,  or  direct  contribution 
on  landed  property,  establisheo  Instead.  In  IM32,  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Uland  amounted  to  79B.400  dollars  ; 
the  direct  taxes  producing  107,140  dolls.,  the  custom- 
house duties  498,930  dolU.,  and  the  Indirect  taxes  (on 
cock-eits,  billiard-rooms,  lotteries,  stamps,  saleable 
ces,  iegacies.  bulU,  Ac.)  97,000  dolls.  The  duties  on 
imports,  which,  in  1939,  produced  734,761  dolls.,  consUt 
of  certain  rates  charged  on  different  articles,  according 
to  the  presumed  value.  On  some  articles  they  are  very 
heavy,  and  there  Is.  in  consequence,  a considerable 
cootrabend  trade.  Articles  imported  in  Spanish  vessels 
pay  one  third  less  duty,  and  Spanish  pi^uce  imported 
In  SpaiiUh  bottoms  pr.ys  a half  less.  The  chief  towns  of 
tlM  uland  are  San  Juan  de  Porto-Rico,  the  cap..  May- 
agues,  Ponea.  AguadUla,  and  Faxordo, 

Porto-Kico,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1498,  is 
■opposed,  though  probably  on  no  very  good  grounds,  to 
have  bad  600,000  Inhabs..  who  were.  In  no  very  long 
time,  almost  extermiiiated.  In  the  latter  port  of  the 
17th  century,  It  was  taken  by  the  English  ; but  from  the 

Rrevalcoce  of  dysentery,  tliey  were  soon  after  obliged 
> abandon  It ; since  wnich,  it  has  been  mostly  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  Spain.  A revolutionary  movement, 
which  broke  out  in  1390,  was  happily  put  an  end  to  in 
iFtinter'f  PrettntSiate  PorU}‘Hico  \ and 
Retnm*.) 

POUTO  Rtro  (SAN  JUAN  DE).  the  principal 
city,  and  sea-port  or  the  above  islonJ,  of  which  it  U the 


PORTSMOUTH. 

cap.,  on  rising  gruund,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula, 
join^  to  the  land  by  a narrow  isSlirous  : lat.  10" 

N.,  long.  Gt>^  13'  \V‘  W.  Pop  ao.OnO?  The  town,  which 
lies  along  the  R.  side  of  the  harbour.  Is  strongly  fcwliAeii. 
The  stre«^  cross  each  other  st  right  angles  : m'ing  on  a 
decllvny  it  Is  well  drained,  and  nuiy  be  considered  as  <me 
of  the  tirnt  ami  healthiest  towns  in  the  W.  Indies.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  Uie  present  century,  most  of  Um*  houses  were 
of  wood : but  at  present,  except  In  the  suburbs,  not  a 
wixaten  house  is  to  he  seen,  and  they  are  priuctpally  two 
atoiies  high.  There  are  some  good  public  buildings ; 
including  the  bishop's  palace,  and  setnioary  ; the  royal 
militarr  imspital.  with  8&0  be^ ; public  gaol,  house  of 
cnrrecuon,  a handsome  thesure,  towu-hoo^  with  a mag- 
nificent public  hall,  several  convents.  Ac.  The  govern- 
j meni  bouse,  though  old  and  sombre  looking,  has  some 
I fine  apartmenu.  Tbe  cathedral  is  a large,  unfinished, 
heavy  fabric ; there  are  several  other  churches,  with  a 
custom-house,  arsenal,  Ac.  The  harbour  has  a striking 
resemUance  to  that  of  the  Havannab,  to  which  it  is  but 
little  inferlw.  Its  entraxsce,  about  800  fathoms  fu  width, 
has  tl»e  Morro  Castle,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  city,  no 
its  B.  side,  and  is  defended  on  the  W..  or  opposite  side, 
by  forts  erected  on  two  small  islands.  Within  it  expands 
into  a capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varvtog  from 
8 to  6 and  7 fathoms.  On  ha  W.  side,  opposite  to  the 
city,  there  are  extenstve  land-banks : but  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour  itsHf  is  unobstructed  by 
any  bar  or  shallow.  Porto-IUco  Is  the  residence  nf  the 
guvcTTsor.  and  tbe  seat  of  tbe  superior  courts.  Ac.,  for 
tile  Island.  It  has  a society  for  tbe  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  numerous  public  schoola,  hospitals,  Ac.  It 
engrosses  the  larger  portion,  by  far,  of  the  commerre  of 
the  island,  and  has.  In  cnnsequcnce,  attained  to  conskler- 
atde  distinction  among  the  emporiums  of  the  W.  Imllea. 
(Flinter‘$  PorUhRtco  : Cammcrciat  Did.,  tfc.) 

PORTSMOUTH,  including  Hs  suburb  of  Portiea,  a 

Krl.  bor.,  and  a celebrated  sea-port  town  of  Kagland. 

Ing  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  grand  station  of  tbe  Beet,  hund.  Portsduwn.  co. 
Hants,  on  the  W.  side  of  Fortsea  Island,  at  tbe  en- 
trance to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  opposho  Gosport,  and  ou 
the  N.  tide  of  the  channel,  separating  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  mainland.  16  m.  SE.  Southampton,  and  65  m. 
9.W.  IxMMlon;  lal.  fitP  AH'  »"N..  long.  6^y«F«W. 
The  area  of  the  pari.  bor.  and  tbe  pop.  at  the  under- 
mentioned decennial  periods  have  been  as  follow : — 
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Portsea  Island,  which  has  Portsmouth  at  Its  S.W.  ex- 
tremity, is  about  4 m.  in  length  (N.  and  S.),  and  from 
9to  Sro.  In  breadth,  between  Portsmouth  harbour  on 
tbe  one  side,  and  Langstone  Harbour  on  tbe  other : It 
is  connected  with  the  main  land,  at  Its  N.  extn*mity,  by  a 
stone  bridge,  and  Is  generally  feitlle  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  excellent  crops  of  com,  and  large  quantities 
of  particularly  fine  garden  vegetables.  Besldcf  ihe  above 
towns,  portsea  Island  has  several  villages  ; and  Its  coatts 
are  well  defended,  at  numerous  points,^  strong  military 
works,  Inciudhig,  together  with  tbe  fortifications  of  Ports- 
mouth Itself,  Fort  Curaberiaod,  Southsea  Castle,  a long 
Une  of  Intrenched  works  at  HUsea,  Ac.  Tbe  external 
appearance  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  Is  greatly  embel- 
lished by  the  fine  trees  which  ornament  their  raraparu  ; 
and  few  towns  exhibit  so  imposing  ao  approach  as 
Portsea  at  Its  principal  entrance  from  I.ondoix  The  en- 
Iranres  to  ForUmoutfa,  the  oMer  and  more  soniherly 

Cof  the  pari.  bor..  are  much  less  striking ; but  its 
rior  Is  far  superior  to  that  of  its  neighbour.  Ports- 
mouth may  be  generally  described  as  consisting  of  three 
or  four  parallel  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  or 
three  other  lines  of  thoroughfares.  High  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal,with  Hs  angular  continiuuioa. Broad,  or  Point  Street, 
runs  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  town ; ft  is  wide 
and  handsome,  having  im  Htlier  side  many  large  ami 
excellent  houses,  several  public  buildings,  and  some  very 
superior  hotels.  It  has  also  been  much  improved  hy  the 
removal,  in  1986.  of  the  old  town-hall,  an  unsightly  l>rick 
building,  which  previously  stood  about  Its  middle, 
tdocking  up  tbe  greater  part  of  the  coach-road.  Many 
good  pMvate  bouses  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
other  struets,  and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  a spacious  open 
area,  used  for  garrison  inspections,  and  for  the  dally 
muster  of  the  several  guards ; but  in  general  tbe  private 
buildings  are  of  an  inferior  character,  and  the  back 
streets,  particularly  those  at  tbe  Point  and  toward  the 
* PortiiM  (■■tldsiaf  U ihst  twrt  of  Uw  par.  rf  r«wtw*  nn< 
l>>«  irf  itw  lior-  of  rurtii&oiitli  wrvMwU*  to  tb»  iwMuec 
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N.  ptft  oTtbc  town.  v«  of  th«  lowMt  eharactor.  nnd, 
which  U worse,  dinfcustiu^lv  fllthy.  The  toint  U • 
peninsula  etretchlni^  W.  to  form  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  mottljr  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town. 
It  Is,  with  the  opposite  part  of  Hortsea,  the  principal  seat 
of  naval  traffic,  most  of  the  ship  agents,  lakers,  Ac. 
having  their  offices  here,  and,  hi  time  of  war  opoclally,  it 
presents  a scene  of  the  greatest  activity. 

Purtsca,  which  has  entirely  grown  up  since  the  be* 
ginning  of  last  century,  on  a tract  formerly  called  Ports- 
mouth Common,  N.  of  Portsmouth,  now  greatly  sur- 
passes the  latter  In  extent  and  pop.  It  is  divided  Into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  tu  main  thoroughfare.  Queen 
Street,  which  runs  fur  about  A m.  in  a direct  line  fi-om 
Uon  Gate,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  with  shops,  many  of 
which  ermilato  those  of  the  Strand  or  Fleet  Street.  Some 
few  of  the  other  streets,  as  St.  James's  Street,  King 
Street,  the  Common  Hard,  &c..  are  tolerably  broad  and 
well  built ; but  except  these,  none  of  the  others  approach 
even  to  m^iocrity.  The  bouses  in  Portsea  are  rarely 
more  than  two  stones  in  height,  and  their  fronts  are  but 
seldom  stuccoed.  It  has  but  one  baadsome  open  space 
(St.  George’s  .Square),  and  few  public  buildings ; ana,  in- 
deed. till  within  the  last  few  years,  it  bad  scarcely  an 
hotel  deserving  the  name.  Both  towns  are  well  pared, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  well  lighted  with  gas,  but 
their  police  is  said  to  be  very  defective. 

The  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  comprise  at  least  half 
the  pari,  bor.,  their  more  densely  peopled  portion  ex- 
tending over  a space  ftslly  as  Urge,  If  not  larger,  than  that 
occupira  by  the  two  towns.  Of  these  suburbs,  SuuUtsca 
alone  has  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  It  consists  of  a 
succession  of  well  built  terraces  facing  the  sea.  and  the 
B.  ramparts  of  Portsmouth,  being  lnhabliadpriQCt|ially 
by  naval,  military,  aod  goveniment  civil  officers,  and 
visiters  resorting  tblther  during  the  summer  season. 
Behind  these  terraces  arc  a number  of  tolerable  streets, 
and  some  new  snuares,  &c. 

Elm  Grove  and  Somerstown  are  sections  of  this  suburb; 
Che  former,  a little  fbrther  eastward,  is  a series  of  ele- 
gant detached  villas,  surrounded  by  fine  pUntaiimis  and 
eanleos,  commanding  prospects  of  Splthead,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Ac.,  and  inhwited  by  opulent  individuals.  Land- 
port,  FUthouse,  Ac.,  Inimraialely  to  the  E.  and  N.  of 
Portsea,  have  nothing.  In  point  of  appearance,  to  recom- 
mend  them ; their  inlubs.  are,  In  a i^eat  measure,  retail 
tradesmen  and  workmen  employed  by  government.  New- 
town  (Mile  End),  Kingston,  Buckund,  Ac.,  B.  of  the 
foregoing,  are  cb^rful  and  agreeable  suburbs,  principally 
extending  along  the  London  Koad.  and  inhabited  by 
much  the  same  classes  as  those  residing  In  Southsea. 

ImroedUtely  without  thv  walls  of  Portsmouth,  stretch- 
ing along  the  shore,  is  Southsea  Common,  a fine  Urge 
open  imace,  used  for  reviews  arwl  military  inspections, 
aiKl  a favourite  place  of  public  recreation. 

The  Importance  of  Portsmouth,  like  that  of  Plymouth, 
depends  wholly  on  the  excellence  of  her  harbour,  and  on 
her  convenient  situation  as  a place  for  the  outfit  and  ren- 
detvous  of  the  fleets  in  the  channel,  or  of  those  cruising 
off  the  coasts  of  France  and  S)>aia.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  her  be  selected  as  the  principal  station  of  the  navy, 
and  has  consequently  advanced  her  to  the  highest  desU- 
nsiioo  as  a naval  df'pdt. 

The  harbour,  which  Is  uneoualied  in  Great  Britain, 
and  surpassed  but  by  few  in  tM  world,  has  a narrow 
entrance,  not  exceeding  S90  yards  in  width,  between 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport ; but  within  its  width  Increases, 
and  it  expands  into  a iKdrle  basin  capable  of  coulalniog 
the  greatur  part  of  thu  navy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is 
a bar  outside  the  entrance  to  the  harbour : but  as  it  has 
about  13  feet  water  over  U,  even  at  the  lowest  spring 
ebbs,  it  ran  hardly  be  said  to  bo  any  obstruction  to  the 
navlgatioa  ; and  within  the  harbour  there  Is  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  largest  men-of-war  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  The  aocboriug  ground  Is  excelleiit ; and,  being 
free  from  sunken  roMS.  or  other  obstructions,  ships  lie 
as  securely  in  it  as  if  they  were  in  dock. 

The  dodi-yard,  which  comprises  about  120  acres,  lies 
along  the  B.  side  of  the  harbour.  It  comprises  all  the 
establishments  necessary  for  the  construmoo  and  re- 
pair of  ships  of  war,  and  for  their  outfit  with  the  greatest 
despatrh.  including  numerous  building  aod  graving 
docks,  partly  opening  into  tlie  harbour,  and  partly  into  a 
large  buin,  which  communicates  with  the  latter.  Along 
the  quay,  frotiting  the  harbour,  extends  a noble  line  <M 
warehouses,  having  in  Its  centre  a handsome  octagonal 
observatory,  on  the  top  of  which  Is  a telegraph  connoted, 
by  a line  of  signal  stations,  with  the  Admiralty  In 
London.  In  the  rope-house,  nearly  I,fl00  feet  in  length, 
cables  are  twisted  tnat  are  sometimes  SO  Inches  In  dr- 
cumfereoce;  and  the  anchor-forge  producec  anchors  of 
the  largess  slxe.  The  iron  and  coppet  mills,  the  copper 
foundry,  where  the  copper  is  roUed  into  sheets  for 
sheathing  by  steam-power,  the  rigging  and  mast-houses, 
timber  b^hs,  saw-piU.  seasoning  sheus.  roast-pomU,  Ac. 
are  alt  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Proi>ably.  however, 
the  most  interesting  machinery  U that  Inrentcd,  or,  at 


all  events,  vastir  improved  by  Sir  Isambert  Brunei,  for 
cutting  blocks,  ft  Is  exioetlingly  ingeuioui,  aod  has  been 
produ^ve  of  a vast  saving  of  labour.  During  the  late 
war  upwards  of  4.000  working  tucti  wore  emuloyrd  in 
Portsmouth  dork-yard,  of  whom  1.SOO  were  shipwrights 
and  caulkers ; but  In  time  of  peace  tlie  numbers  are 
greatly  reiluced. 

In  the  Dock  Yard  are  the  Navy  Pay-officc.  the  resi- 
dences of  tlie  port -admiral,  the  adinirai  su|icrinteudent, 
and  the  h^ads  of  the  principal  departments  pf  the  eatah. 
The  port-admiral's  residence,  fonuerly  th&t  of  the  com- 
missioner ( w hose  duties  are  now  performed  by  the  super- 
intendi-ut).  Is  an  elcgaot  edifice  of  white  brirk,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  Near  it  is  the  Royal  Naval  Cirilege, 
a i|iarivus  dark  brick  edifice,  erected  in  172b.  its  centre 
surmounted  by  a cu)K>la  and  observatory  well  fbmUbed 
with  instruments.  Here  youths  intenoed  for  the  navy 
were  formerly  instructed  in  navigation,  Ac.  ] but.  In 
Id39,  the  college  was  rrmodeUed,  and  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  the  instruction  of  Junior  naval  and  marine 
officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  connected  witli 
their  profession,  and  especially  the  prinriples  and  pra<-- 
tice  of  naval  gunnery.  The  officers  belunging  to  this 
estahlUbmimt  arc  boarded  and  lodged  hi  the  college,  lait 
ore  borne  on  the  books  as  part  of  tlie  complemimt  of  a 
ship  of  the  Hoc  in  the  harbour.  Irotnediatrly  faring  the 
residence  of  the  port-admiral.  Is  ■ handsome  white  brick 
bidldiug,  intendra  originally  for  a school  or  college  of 
naval  architecture,  for  the  education  of  a '*  superior  class 
of  shipwright! ; " a pUo  whlrh,  though  oa  no  very  sati^ 
factory  grounds,  has  since  b«*en  abunkmed.  On  the 
green,  in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  building.  Is  a 
bronxed  leaden  statue  of  William  III.  Adiaceot  to  the 
college  is  a neat  chflpel-4ir-cm*e  for  persons  attached  to 
the  dock-yard.  Tlie  latter  was,  during  last  century,  tlie 
scene  of  several  conOagrailoiis.  One  of  these,  in  1776, 
was  clearly  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  who  was  convicted 
and  executed  for  the  offence.  The  dock-yard  is,  how- 
ever, dally  open  to  the  inst«ctioii  of  visiters  who  apply 
for  admission  at  the'gate. 

To  the  S.  of  the  dock.yard,  and  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  is  the  " Gunwharf,"  or  arsenal  for  ord- 
nance stores.  This  is  an  extensive  and  very  complete 
establishment.  Asadci»6t  fur  cannon.  It  is  Infetiur  to 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwicn,  but.  in  most  other  respects, 
it  is  very  superior  to  the  latter.  It  comprises  many 
extensive  and  handsome  storehouses,  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  ammunition ; a neat  armoury  roofed  with  copper,  and 
containing  small  arms  for  S0,U00  men  ; a laboratory,  and 
various  other  offices,  s|uiclous  quays  along  the  barhoiir, 
and  a terrace  of  excellent  residences  for  Us  officers, 
fronted  by  a finely  planted  Inclosure.  This  esUbllsh- 
menc  is  separob'd  into  the  two  divisions  of  the  old  and 
newUun-wharf  by  the  Mill-pond  ; a dammed  upen-ek  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Portst'a,  which  iuppUes  the  moats 
of  lioth.  and  also  turns  a considerahle  Bour  mill  formerly 
attached  to  the  victualling  office,  but  now  in  private 
bands.  7'he  Victualling  department,  which  formerly 
ocewied  some  Urge  piles  of  building  within  the  town 
of  Portsmouth,  was.  in  remov^  to  Weovii  (see 

GoaPoRT);  and  its  former  storehouses  have  partly  been 
purchased  hy  merchants  of  the  town,  and  partly  given 
place  to  a hmidsome  row  of  modern  dwellings,  the  new 
almshouses,  and  the  building  of  the  Philosophical  .so- 
ciety. The  Ctutom. house  is  an  insignificant  building, 
but  Id  a convenient  situation.  Ttie  functions  of  governor 
are  exercised  by  a lieut.-gov.,  who  occupies  a nobla 
mansion  In  High  Street,  formerly  the  residenca  of  the 
port  admiral. 

Portsmouth  appears  to  have  been  originally  fSortifled 
by  Edward  IV.  ita  works  were  neatly  augmented  aod 
Improved  during  tl>e  reigns  Immediately  succeeding,  and 
In  those  of  Kltxabeth,  Charl«*s  II.,  and  Jamss  II.  Dnder 
William  111.  they  were  completed,  nearly  as  at  present, 
the  town  being  almost  wholly  enclosed  within  a bs^ 
tkmed  rmcenUf,  the  ramparts  fared  with  masonry,  and  en- 
circled with  broad  moata.w  ith  a gtacli  beyond.  But,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  Portsea.  the  N side  of  these  works  soon 
became  u*eli*ss  ; and,  in  1770.  the  government  began  also 
to  surround  Portsea  with  works  on  a tlill  more  exten- 
sive scale.  At  present  a continuous  line  of  ramparts 
exb'nda  round  bMh  town*,  and  the  b*dt  of  fortifiratlnn 
la  complett*d  by  the  works  siirrouiHlIng  (iosport,  on  the 
opposite  of  the  harbour.  The  ramparts,  being  planted 
with  elms  and  itoplors,  form  the  favourite  promenades 
of  the  Inhabs.  ; and  ikeing  the  sea  is  the  Platform, 
a fine  stone  battery,  mourning  2!)  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view. 
Portsmouth  is  entered  by  four,  and  Portsea  by  two  car- 
riage gateways,  some  having  conilderable  artmitectnral 
beauty.  Besides  the  town  batteries,  Spiihc>ad,  ami  the 
Mproachei  to  the  harbour,  ore  di'A*n«M  by  Southsea 
Castle,  and  Forts  Cumberland,  Hlockhouae.  aod  Monk- 
ton.  .Southsea  Castle,  founded  hy  Henry  VIII.,  about 
I m.  S.K.  Pnrtimouth.  is  built  almost  wholly  of  storse ; 
as  are  Furts  Monklon  and  Blockhouse  on  the  main  land. 
Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  B.  extremily  of  Portsea  IsUud, 
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a itnirturp  of  thr  last  centurr,  covers  a rtry  tarsi*  ipar«. 
and  has  rarthon  ramparts  farVd  m-itli  brick,  and  barrack- 
room  for  3,0ia)  men.  The  tonn.  Us  luinirbs,  and  aux- 
iliary fortr*>sses  are  |f*rriM»n«vl  by  the  Portsmouth 
dlvtitoiis  of  royal  marim^,  and  marine  artillery,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Infantry  of  the  line.  Within  the  town 
are  sereral  capacious  and  exi'ctlent  lurracks  ; and  there 
are  others  in  the  gun-wharf,  at  Tipner,  lliltea.  Ac. 
Portsmouth  has  a military  hospito),  and  a lltarine  In- 
firmary situated  between  the  custom-house  ami  the 
gun-wharf.  But  llaslar  hospital  for  the  rrreittiun  of 
sk'k  and  wounded  seamen,  the  principal  rstabllshment 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour  at  (Josport  (which  see).  The  chief  engi- 
neering department  for  the  S.  and  W.  of  England,  and 
the  residences  of  the  commandants  of  the  marines  and 
engineers,  are  among  the  other  principal  government 
buildings. 

The  par.  church  of  Portsmouth,  founded  about  liW. 
hut  principally  rebuilt  in  K/J3.  is  a sparimis  stone  e<lifice 
with  a s<)uare  tower.  IW  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola  and  vane,  which  forms  an  important  lainlmark. 
Among  other  monuments,  it  has  one  to  Villiers.  duke  of 
Buckingham,  assassinated  here  in  Ifi'ik.  The  vicarage, 
T.-Uue  .VkV.  a year.  Is  in  the  iMilrotiage  of  Winchester  ihd- 
lcg>>.  Adjoining  the  grand  parade  is  the  garrison  rha|>H 
and  burv'ing-grnund.  In  Fortsea  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
St.  John's  and  St.  George's.  St.  Paul's,  Soutlisea.  and 
AH  Saints’,  Newtown,  are  elegant  (iothk  edifices  of  si- 
milar architecture,  the  former  built,  iu  lH‘i*i,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  and  the  latter,  in  Ik-/?,  at  a cost  of 

Two  new  churches  are  In  pn>grcsi  of  rretilon, 
one  at  Landport,  and  the  lAher  in  the  town  of  Portse.,1. 
PurtM^a  par.  church  is  an  amiqiialed  inliflce  at  Kingston, 
about  1|  m.  from  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  a very 
extensive  cemetery.  The  living  Is  a vicarage,  in  the 
patrutMge  of  St.  Mary’s  ('oHcge.  Winchester,  value 
a year.  Then*  are  numerous  pl.M*e«  of  worship  for 
liidc|iendentB,  Baptists,  WiHli-ymis,  Bryanites,  kc.  \ the 
Scotch  Prrsbyterlani,  t'liiianans,*  Iloin.  Caths.,  and 
General  Bardists  have  each  a chai>el,  and  the  Jews  a sy-  I 
nagogue.  The  town-h.xU  and  J.iil  together  occupy  a large  I 
ediflee;  tlie  Utter,  which  is  rie.ni,  convenient,  and  I 
weil-condurted,  is  under  the  jnrbdlrtinn  of  the  bor.  ' 
magistrates.  A -new  nmrket-houiie  and  exchange,  the  , 
general  dispensary,  savings'  t>ank.  workhouses,  female 
uenitmtUry.  iK-nefidal  society's  hall,  literary  and  phi- 
losophical institution,  witli  a hamUnme  edifice,  and  a 
gooil  museum  and  lllirary  ; Hampshire  iilirary  mUIi  Ti.OflO 
Tols..  the  King's  Itoomi  at  .Suuthsea,  with  an  excellent 
bathing  establishment.  Green  Kow  and  York  HiK«mi. 
used  for  linlls,  Ac.,  and  a theatre,  ore  the  other  principal 
buildings  of  piiliHc  iiiten-st.  There  are  Lancastrian  and 
iialiottal  sciuMds,  an  endowed  free-erammar  scliool  fur  M) 
boys,  and  St.  Panl's  school,  a Joint-stock  subNcription 
academy  for  su|M*rior  ctassic-d  and  mathcmatic.-il  instruc* 
tk)n  : bei-kles  several  gusid  private  aca-iemies,  a mecha- 
nic's institute,  forensic,  philharmonic,  Ac.,  societies,  and 
various  cliarities.  On  the  London  rood,  aUmt  Ijj  m. 
from  the  town,  is  a new  and  sfuicluus  public  cemetery, 
with  an  clegaot  entrance,  a chapel,  officiating  mln- 
Isler,  Ac. 

In  addition  to  Its  other  roiiveniences,  Portsmouth  har. 
hour  enjoys  the  important  advantage  of  om-ning  into  the 
celebrated  road  oi  Spithead,  between  the  Hampshire 
coast  and  the  Lie  of  Wight.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
sand-lsank  calltx!  the  Spit,  extending alM>ut  3ro.  in  a S.E. 
direction,  from  the  narrow  neck  ur  tongue  of  land  on 
which  Gosport  is  built.  A ship  of  war  was  formerly 
kept  moored,  as  a guard  nr  n-cciring  ship,  at  the  head 
of  this  hank  ; but  since  the  |M‘ace  this  practice  has  been 
discnminue<|.  am)  the  roadstead  Is  merelv  marked  by 
buoys  placed  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  here  that 
ships  fitted  out  in  the  docks  and  harbour  rendovous 
before  going  to  st-a ; and  it  is  also  a secure  and  con- 
venient asylum  for  (he  channel  fleet  and  other  vesseii, 
durtn|[  the  ocrnm-nce  of  storms.  From  its  safety  and 
capaciousness  this  n>adstea<l  is  called  by  sailors,  "the 
kiHg't  brd’Chiimiifr."  ” Thus.”  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  “ it  ap|)cars  that  Portsmouth  derives  from 
nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wits  and  most 
intelligent  Judges  could  devise  or  desire;  and  that  tlicse 
have  been  wet)  serondevl  by  art,  withosit  consideration  of 
expense,  whicli,  hi  iiolioicU  improvemonts,  is  little  to  be 
regarded.  Add  to  all  (tiese  the  striking  excellence  of  Its 
situation,  which  is  such  as  if  Providence  had  expressly 
determined  It  for  that  ii«e  to  which  we  see  it  applied,  the 
bridling  live  (lower  of  France,  and.  if  1 may  so  speak,  the 
peculiar  resilience  of  Ni'iHune.”  {Survey  qf  Great  Dri- 
UUh,  t.  370.) 

Inasmuch  as  Portsmouth  depends  for  support  on  Us 
being  a great  naval  |»ort  and  arsenal,  its  pros|ieri(y  is  oe- 
cessariiy  greatest  during  war.  At  present,  however,  if 
we  compare  it  with  previous  periods  of  peace.  It  may  be 
•aid  to  be  Aourlsiiiiig.  It  nect-ssarily  has  a considerable 
Ir^wle  III  the  im)Kirtatiim  of  the  various  articles  rt-qiiired 
in  Its  numerous  csUblishinrms.  ami  fur  the  supply  of 


the  inhabs.,  and  the  victualling  of  the  fleet.  .Above  200 
merchant-vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  ab>>ve 
I/.IKIO  tons,  bel'>ng  to  the  port.  I'lic  gross  rustoins 
revenue  re<-elved  here  in  IMO,  amounted  to  70,lKk/. 
Excepting  some  extensive  breweries,  no  manufacture, 
unless  it  be  that  of  shins  of  war,  Is  carried  on  withiu 
the  town.  About  3 m.  N.E.  were  some  exti-nsive  salt- 
works. so  very  ancient  as  to  be  referred  to  in  Divomsday- 
book ; but  they  have  been  abaodone«l  within  these  few 
year*. 

Portsmouth  is  connected  with  Arundel  and  T-nndon 
hy  a navigable  canal,  and  commmifcatps  with  (>os|>nrt 
hy  a floating  bridge  for  passi-ngert.  carriage*.  Ac.,  the 
property  of  a roni|U(ny  incorporated  in  IKP*:  by  which 
also  the  town  is  placed  in  communleation  w ith  a branch 
of  the  S<Hith  Western  RaliriwKl.  ( Sec  Gospobt.  ) Many 
roaclirs  connect  Portsmouth  with  London,  Brighton. 
Southampton,  Bristol.  Salisburv.  Oxford,  Ac,  ; ami  steam 
t-ackets  pV  during  the  year  to  Kyde,  Cowes.  Lrmington, 
Havre,  Pljinouth,  Dublin,  1-onoon.  New  York.  Ac.  A 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  A private  banks,  are 
estahlished  here  ; and  it  has  a wi-ekly  newspaper 

Portsmouth  rereived  its  first  charter  from  Richard  I., 
which  was  confirmed  by  various  subsequent  munarchs. 
Glider  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into 
seven  wards  ; Its  tnunici|>al  officers  being  a mayor.  13 
aldermen,  and  -13  counciUnrs.  Corporation  revenue  in 
1839,  4,311/.  It  has  a commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
rc-conler;  and  the  boundaries  of  tho  municipal  and  pari. 
Iwr.  are  co-extensive.  A court  of  record  Is  held  here 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/.;  and  p»’tty  seuintis 
are  held  3 times  a week.  Portsmouth  has  sent  3 meina 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  S3d  Bdw.  I.:  the  right  of 
election  <lnwn  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the 
mayor  and  cormration,  the  number  of  which  seldi»m 
exceeded  60.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by 
the  Boundary  Act.  so  as  to  inrimie  all  the  par.  of  I'orisea 
with  the  old  bor.  ; and,  in  l*<39-4fl,  there  were  1.H.37  reg. 
eli-ctors.  Purtsmouth  is  one  of  the  |x>lling  place*  at 
elections  for  the  S.  division  of  Hampshire.  Markets  on 
'riiesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  charter  of 
Kichnrtf  I.  estalillshed  a fair  in  the  towm.  called  the 
“ Free  Mart which  lasts  for  1.1  days  from  July  10„  and 
is  sutTcedixl  liya  3 days’  fair  on  Portsdown  HiB.  attended 
by  a gre.it  concourse  of  people. 

'The  earliest  mention  or  Portsmouth  omirs  In  the 
Saxon  chruiitcle,  which  states  that  it  existed  in  Ml.  It 
nrob-ibly  owe*  its  origin  to  the  sea  having  retired  from 
rorcheltcf.  probably  the  anc.  Portus  Adumi  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  linrbour ; on  which  account  the  inliabs.  removed 
thither,  and  built  a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port. 
It  was  taken  and  burnt  hy  tho  French,  in  1377.  but  was 
soon  recovered  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH-  had  be- 
come the  principal  naval  arsenal  of  F.ngland.  ( Boundary. 
Municipal.  Ac.  Rnmrft ; Ckarpmiter's  B'etr  Portttmmii 
Guide:  Private  it^formalioH.S 
poBTHMorTH,  a town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  l^. 
Slates,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not  ihecapi.  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Piscataqua.  3 
m.  from  the  Atlantic.  40  m.  F.S.E.  Conct>rd.  and  M m. 
N.N  F..  Boston  ; lat.  4y>4'  30".  long.  70^4iV  W.  Pop, 
in  1840,  7.HH4,  being  one  of  the  few  towns  In  the  G. 
Stales  the  pup.  of  which  tnis  decreased  (UH  individuals; 
since  1830  It  is  well  tmilt ; and  having  sufrered  se- 
verely at  different  times  from  fire.  Is  now  mostly  con- 
structed of  brick.  It  has  many  handsome  houses,  and 
there  are  several  good  public  buildings,  including  a fine 
episcopal  church,  various  other  churches,  a court-house, 
gaol,  almshouse,  academy,  albsmieum,  Ac.  Its  harbour 
is  one  of  the  biiwt  in  America ; it  Is  completely  Und- 
, locked,  ami  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  sixe, 

. having  40  ft.  water  In  the  channel  at  low  tide.  It  is  de. 

' fended  by  several  forts;  and  on  Great  Island  at  the 
[ W.  entrance  is  a light-house,  with  a fixed  light  90  ft. 

[ above  the  sea.  Two  wooden  bridges  cross  the  Pisca- 
\ taquaat  Portsmouth,  one  of  which  i«  one-third  of  am. 

I 111  length.  On  Navy  Island,  opposite  the  town,  is  a navy, 
yard,  belonging  to  the  11.  .State*,  with  three  wet.docks, 
and  other  establishments  flt  for  the  ctmdruction  of 
large  ships  of  war.  Portsmouth  has  a con»iderable  but 
j not  an  increasing  trade,  h being  the  only  seo-port  of 
I New  llamiuhlre.  In  1X38,  th'-  aggregate  burden  of  ves- 
I sris  owned  in  the  m>rt  and  district  amounted  to  3R.14A 
I tons.  {V.  State*'  Trade  Report;  Encyd.  Jmericoma» 

I AO 

I PORTUGAL  (KINGDOM  OF),  anc.  the 

most  \V.  stole  of  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  W.  portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  between  the 
I 37tb  ana  43d  degs.  N.  lot.,  and  the  6th  ai>d  10th  W. 

I long.,  having  R.  and  N.  Sp^n.  and  8.  and  W.  the  At- 
j lanlic.  Lenph,  N.  to  S.,  about  3AU  m.  ; average  breoidlh, 

: rather  more  than  100  m.  Area,  pop..  suhdlvUlous,  Ac. 
as  follow  : — [See  top  of  next  column.] 

I Geogra|>htrally  considered.  Portugal  can  be  reipirded 
I in  no  other  light  than  as  a de|>endency  on.  or  |K>rtion  of 
Spain;  and,  in  la(*t,  all  the  motmUiii  chains  and  great 
' rivers  by  winch  she  is  traversed  urignnttv  in  the  eoatoru 
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and  more  exteodre  portion  of  the  penlnanla.  The  pHit* 
r<]>a1  mountain  chain,  the  Sierra  do  Ratrella,  runt  .S.W. 
atiil  N.K.  from  the  Spanish  frontier,  near  Almaida.  to 
(.'Ape  Kora,  near  I.itbm.  the  most  wetterlr  land  in  Rii' 
n.pc.  )at.  46*  SO"  N.,  long.  9*  VT  '24**  W.  The  nil. 
mmating  point  of  this  chain,  near  Corllha,  It  7,.^34  feet 
atwre  the  ton.  Another  chain,  the  Sierra  Monchlque, 
runt  acroM  the  prov.  of  Algarve,  the  most  toutherlv  in 
ti»e  kingdom,  terminating  In  Cape  St.  Vincent.  There 
are  a great  nxunber  of  inferior  chalni,  and  the  provlnret 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dooro  are  etpecially  encumbered  with 
moiinlalnt. 

The  mat  riven,  the  Tagui,  Pouro,  Minho,  and  Gati« 
diana,  have  their  tourret  in  Spain,  though  they  are 
jiiinrd  by  tome  contidcrable  afflueutt  in  their  putage 
through  Portugal.  (See  the  nainet.)  There  are  b«it  few 
lakes,  ai>d  thote  of  no  importance  ; but  mineral  and  hot 
tpHngt  are  not  uncommon.  Water,  in  many  dittrictt. 
particularly  in  the  S..  it  both  tcarre  and  bad;  and.  in 
coiivequence.  extcntivetracU  In  the  great  plain  of  Alem> 
teiu  and  other  provincet  are  nearly  uninhabitable.  The 
climate  it,  in  general,  milder  and  more  agreeable  than  in 
Sp.-iin,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountaint,  and  the  great 
extent  ofcoait.  In  the  nigged  trartt  of  the  N.  K.  ( Trat  ot 
Montet)  the  air  it  in  many  partt  keen.  In  the  valley  t.  and 
ill  the  S.  part  ofthe  kiogd.,  the  cate  it  generally  verydif. 
ferent ; but  all  alongthecoatt,  the  heat  it  tempered  by  the 
se.i  breetet.  Snow  seldom  lies  on  the  low  ground ; but  the 
r.4int  of  winter  are  often  heavy  and  long  rnntinu^  ; and 
Al  (hit  teatnn  the  viclnitv  of  I.itlion  and  other  partt 
of  the  cmmtry  are  very  lunject  to  earthqtiaket.  Violent 
Imrfic.inet  are  alto  of  frequent  occurrence. 

'I'he  general  aspect  of  Portugal  It  tlmilar  to  that  of 
Spain,  and  even  more  luxuriant. 

—It  U a gpodir  tight  to  ars 
Whal  heaven  liaih  done  nr  ihu  iMirhMii  Und  1 
tt'hai  fhOtkof  fraaraiioe  Moth  on  errrv  met 
What  goodlf  prospsett  o'er  the  hllU  npsnd  t 

ilanjj,  canto  I.  tt.  xe. 

T*e  IVgc/rtWe  Producis  are  very  various,  at  well  from 
difference  of  latitude,  at  from  the  great  variety  of  ele* 
v.ition.  Wheat,  barley,  uatt,  (lax.  hemp,  and  other  prothicU 
of  A northern  latitude,  are  raised  in  the  high  gmundt ; 
vines  and  maiie  in  those  of  warmer  temperature; 
and  rice  in  the  low  grounds.  The  chief  fruits  are  olivet, 
orange*,  and  lemons  ; but  the  last  two  grow  only  in  the 
»Mrm  and  theltrrrd  valleys  of  the  S.  ami  central  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  woods  are  extensive:  in  the  N. 
t):ey  roniist  principally  of  oak  ; in  the  central  provincet 
orrhrtmU,  and  in  the  S.  of  tea  pine,  kermet.  and  cork 
tri'ct.  Algarve  produce*  the  American  aloe.  date,  and 
Ollier  Intertropical  product!  ; and  Portugal  It  tupiKWed 
to  have  a greater  number  of  Indlgenoiu  plants  than  any 
otiier  part  of  Europe.  (As/Ar,  SttUistHjuf.  i. 

Silk  it  produced  of  very  good  quality : and,  In  general,  any  ' 
dftlciency.  whether  in  vegetable  or  animal  product*.  1* 
to  be  imputed  not  to  the  toll  or  climate,  but  to  the  in* 
diilence  and  un^ilfulnett  of  the  people. 

Tkf  Jfneuiture  of  Portugal,  though  recently  it  hat 
t>egiin  to  improve,  It  still,  speaking  generally,  hi  the 
most  backward  and  degraded  state  (nuglnable.  A va> 
rirty  of  circumstances  have  cuntpired  to  bring  about 
this  result;  among  which,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  want  of  water,  especially  in  the  tmitltem  provincet, 
iikve,  no  doubt,  a very  considerable  Influence.  Probably, 
however,  tbe  mlldnet*  of  the  climate  ha*  been  tUll  more 
jiijiiriou*  than  its  aridity,  for  thii  ha*  at  once  encDU* 
raged  the  Indolence,  and  lessened  the  want*  of  tbe  peo. 
pie.  And  if  to  these  powerful  physical  causes  we  add 
(he  pendciout  practice  of  exem|Hing  the  clergy  and  no* 
bility  from  those  direct  taxet  which  were  made  to  Call 
with  their  full  weight  oo  the  cultivators ; the  vast 
amount  of  property  in  mortmain,  and  prevented  from 
coming  into  the  hwdt  of  those  who  would  turn  it  to  the 
be«t  account ; the  want  of  a proper  method  of  Vetting, 
and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the  occupiers ; the 
want  of  a manufacturing  pop.,  and  of  great  towns,  that 
Is.  of  market*  for  agricultural  produce;  tbe  extreme 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  diincultles  in  the  way  of 
Internal  communication  i the  number  of  Saints'  days, 
fasts,  and  other  superstitious  oliservances  ; and  the  ig- 
norance of  tbe  people ; wo  shall  certainly  have  little  cause 
to  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture  in  most  partt 
of  the  country. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  the  farmers  are 
quite  unacquaint^  with  the  rouuioii  of  crops,  and,  one 


would  be  almost  disposed  to  conclude,  of  the  dlfTerences 
I of  toil,  inasmuch  ai  tliey  continue  to  raise  the  same 
crops  Indisrrlmlnatrly  from  all  sorts  of  land.  Their  Im- 

Elements  are  of  the  clumsiest  and  rudest  description ; the 
arrow  and  the  hoe  were,  till  latelr,  nearly  unknown,  and 
thrashing  was  usually  |>erfurmed  by  trampling  tbe  grain 
under  the  feet  of  horses  and  cattle.  Though,  in  so  dry  a 
I countrv,  the  command  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  tbe 
. lands  be  Indispensable,  this,  in  many  extensile  distiirts. 

I it  quite  neglected.  In  cnnsequenM.  the  country  Is  In 
parti  but  little  occupied,  and  the  traveiler  sometime* 
proceeds  a distance  of  15  or  80  m.,  without  discovering  a* 
many  houses.  To  show  tbe  ds^lmcy  of  the  means 
: of  commuuiration.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  (hat  on 
I travelling  from  Ahrantes  to  the  bpaiiisb  frontier,  along 
j the  X.  side  of  the  Tagus,  a distance  of  about  100  m., 
j there  are  six  rivers  to  cross  without  a single  bridge, 

' though  they  are  fordable  only  In  dry  weather. 

I It  must  not,  however,  be  tuppos4.*d  that  these  state- 
ments apply  equally  to  the  whole  country  The  inhabs. 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provs.  of  Entre-Douro-e- 
Mltiho  and  'i’ras*os-Moniet,  to  the  K.  of  tbe  Oouro,  and 
I of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Beira,  participate,  to  a con- 
‘ slderable  extent,  in  the  industrious  qualities  of  their 
neighbours  the  G.slicians.  (.S>r  Galicia.)  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  here  provided,  partly  from  natural 
streams,  but  principally  mrm  wells  dug  In  the  tides  of 
the  mountains ; and.  in  cnnteqiienrc,  good  cum  crops 
are  raised  in  the  lower  grounds,  while  (be  hills  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  and  olives  and  other  fruits  are 
also  extensively  raised. 

IVut,  with  these  exceptions,  agriculture  In  Portugal  Is, 
at  this  moment,  pmliably  In  a more  backward  state  even 
than  in  Spain  or  any  other  Kurom'aii  country.  V>  In- 
cline. however.  Ui  think  that  this  will  not  long  be  the 
cate.  The  inure  intelligent  classes  have  at  length  be- 
come aware  of  the  vicious  nature  of  the  institutions  which 
bare  so  long  prevented  the  development  of  industry ; 
and,  of  late  years.  mo«t  important  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  tenures  under  wliich  landt^d  property  is 
held,  and  in  its  distribution.  Tbe  feu^  lignts  of  the 
nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors  have  been  sup- 
pressed ; an  eoual  system  of  direct  taxation  has  been  in- 
troviuced  ; ana  a Urge  extent  of  crown  property  ami  of 
estates  belonging  to  monasteries,  sold  at  low  prices,  has 
mostly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  industrious  pro- 
prietors. Hence,  though  the  want  of  capital,  the  igno- 
rance and  indolence  of  the  peasantry,  be  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Improvement,  it  has 
DotwiChstandlng  alreiuly  m^e  a eonslderabie  progress. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that,  despite  the  facilities 
aflhrdcd  for  tbe  impsirtation  of  com  and  other  bulky 
products  from  the  interior  into  Lisbon,  bv  means  of  the 
Tagus,  which  runs  Ihrotigh  the  centre  of  tbe  kingdom, 
that  city  was  long  indebted  lo  foreign  countries  for 
a cnnsiuerable  portion  of  her  supplies  of  corn  ; but  this, 
we  are  glad  to  »ny,  is  no  longer  the  case  ; and,  in  |M39. 
fur  the  first  time  for  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of 
Portuguese  corn  were  shipfied  from  the  'Tagus  1 Flax, 
hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown  only  to  a small  extent; 
and.  owing  to  the  want  of  due  care  and  attention,  the 
olive  oil  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Wine,  however,  is  the  staple  produce  of  Portugal,  and 
that  by  which  she  is  best  known  in  this  country.  'I'tie 
red  wine,  called  port,  from  its  being  all  shirpcd  from 
Oporto,  is  produced  in  the  i’pper  Douro,  about  50  m. 
above  Oporto,  on  a tucression  of  low  hills  on  both  siiW 
the  river,  having  the  finest  soil  and  exposure.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  district  it  generally  divided  into  two  sorts  of 
wine,  the  tn'iiAo  do  Pfitoria.  or  Factory-wine,  for  ex- 
portation : and  the  rinko  do  raivsi;,  an  inferior  wine  for 
nome-coDsumptlon  and  distillation.  Great  complaint* 
havingbeenmade.  about  the  middle  of  lust  century,  by  the 
merchants  in  England  and  their  agents  in  Oporto,  of  the 
bad  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  w ine,  the  matter  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Portuguese  government ; and  the 
method  which  It  took  to  redresa  riie  evil  Is  singularly 
Illustrative  of  its  sagacity  and  principles  of  action.  In- 
stead of  leaving  the  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
growers  of  the  wine  and  the  merchants,  or.  at  farthest, 
contenting  itself  with  confiscating  such  wines  as  were 
found  to  M adulterated,  it  made  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  a joint  stock  compam  . and  inve«ted  them  with 
almost  despotic  privilegrs  1 *fbus.  the  agent*  of  tlM  coou 
pany  were  authorised  to  cUss  the  wines  belonging  to 
Indivlduais,  and  to  fix  their  tn.xximuni  price ; so  that 
the  company  became.  In  fact,  the  sole  buyer,  at  its  own 
price,  or  tbe  wiue*  produced  within  the  limits  of  its 
charter. 

But  for  the  rooted  ta*te  for  the  wine*  of  the  Upper 
Douro  established  in  this  r(>iintrr  through  the  influence 
of  the  long-continued  iiigh  discriminating  duty  on 
French  wines,  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  institution  of  Die 
company  would  have  drstruyed  tiie  Portuguese  wine 
trade.  It  has,  however,  owing  to  the  continutd  demand 
for  the  British  markeis.  continued  to  keep  its  ground,  or 
rather  to  increase,  though  not  nearly  to  tlie  extent  that. 
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uniter  other  cfretimsUncee,  mlitht  lure  been  nitklpaied. 
We  hare  eleewhere  teen  (art.  Oroaro)  that,  at  an 
arerage  of  the  three  fcara  ending  with  IMh,  the  ehip> 
mentt  of  port  wine  fyorn  Portugal  amounted  to  34,7v0 
pipet  a jrear.  It  U a curloua  fact,  that  the  Oporto  wine 
company,  after  being  »upnre«aed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  a 
nuisance,  has  been  re-established,  though  with  less  np> 
pressire  prirllcges.  ( //enderwHS  on  ft'mrs,  I9A— 2)4.) 
In  addition  to  port,  considerable  quantities  of  Lisbon, 
Calcarella.  and  other  white  wine*,  are  eiported.  Some 
red  wine  is  also  exported  from  Klfmeiras. 

The  pastures  in  Minho.and  in  the  Sierra  Estrella  and 
some  other  parts,  are  excellent.  But  throughout  most  part 
of  the  kingoora  they  are  rery  much  neglcrted.  In  coo- 
sequence  of  the  great  number  of  bst  days  enjoined  by  the 
church,  few  rattle  were  reared  ; and  a Urge  proportion 
of  those  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  principal 
towns  were  imported  from  GaJicia  and  other  adjacent 
Spanish  provs.  Horses  are  scarce ; oxen  being  com- 
roonly  used  for  draught,  except  in  towns.  Mules,  how. 
erer,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent  breed ; and, 
wiih  asses,  are  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  countr>',  to  horses  for  trarelling. 
.Sheep  breeding  is  principally  conducted  in  Belra,  whence 
large  flocks  are  sent  to  winter  in  Alemtejo.  The  wool  of 
the  Portuguese  sheep  might,  no  doubt,  with  a little  atten- 
tlon,  be  rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  sheep ; but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  its  quality.  Goats  and 
hogs  are  numerous ; and  the  latter  are  nr  a sup«'rtor 
kind,  and  yield  excellent  hams.  The  flsheries,  which 
were  fnrmerlv  important,  are  now  insignificant : except 
ki  -Algarve,  wnere  tunny,  pilchards,  &c.,  are  taken,  Ga* 
llcia  and  England  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  Ash 
mode  use  of. 

Tim  mineral  products  ore  considerable,  though  few 
mines  excejd  those  of  Iron  have  been  wrought.  In  conse- 
qurnce  partly  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  partly  of  the 
supply  of  minerals  (chiefly  copper  and  le.-id)  feom  Brasil. 
The  mountains  abosind  In  floe  marble,  and  contain 
traces  of  gold  and  silver.  Large  quantities  of  salt  of  a 
very  superior  quality  are  produ^  In  hays  along  the  roast 
by  natural  evaporation,  especially  at  Sctubal  or  St.  Ubes, 
whence  it  Is  largely  exported. 

Gold  dust  is  obtalnea  by  washings ; and  In  antiquity  the 
Tagus  was  famous  for  Its  golden  sands:  Tagn*  auri* 
frri$arenlseelehratnr.  (Piin.  Hitt.  A‘of.,lib.  Iv.  cap.  32.) 
Coal  is  found  near  Oporto  and  clsewhare  ; and  lead,  anti, 
mony.  Ac.,  are  raisad,  but  nut  to  any  considerable 
amount. 

Uam^fae^ure»  amt  Tro4et.—\n  Englishman  ran  with 
dliSculCy  form  an  Idea  of  the  backward  state  of  manufac- 
tures In  HortunI : they  are  In  general  carried  on  in  seiia* 
rate  cottages,  like  the  coarse  woollens  of  North  Wales, 
or  the  linen  of  Normandr,  and  are  founded  on  the  primi- 
tive plan  of  every  lamlly  manufacturing  for  its  own 
consumptloo.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  but  few 
In  nurooer,  and  are  prlncif^ly  for  the  production  of 
woolleut,  silk,  and  ea^enware.  Cotton  has,  also,  been 
attempted  of  late  years  ; and  paper,  glass,  and  gunpowder 
are  made  in  a few  place*. 

One  might  be  cllspo*ed  to  think  feom  the  pompous 
enumeration  of  faelorles  made  by  Balhi,  and  his  vinuica- 
tlon  of  the  Portuguese  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  reproche  banal  of  their  being  without  manufertures, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  manufiseturing  Industry  was  In  a 
very  flourishing  state  amongst  them.  He  even  goes  so 
fkr  as  to  say  that  the  cotton  yam  produced  at  Thomar  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  England  1 It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary.  perhaps,  to  notice  such  ridiculous  statements.  The 
cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  earthenware  of 
England,  are  all  largely  Imported  Into  Portugal,  and  are 
use«l  by  all  but  the  very  lowest  cLtsiei.  To  suppose,  in- 
deed. that  there  should  be  any  thing  like  really  successfiil 
manufacturing  establishments  in  a country  like  Portugal, 
ts  to  suppose  what  Is  all  but  contradictory  and  absurd. 

*'  A very  superficial  knowledge  even  of  some  of  the 
commonest  aits  exists.  A carpenter  1s  here  the  most 
awkward  and  eluraty  artisan  3 and  the  way  In  which  the 
doors  and  wood-worlt  belonging  to  the  good  housev  are 
finished  would  have  suited  the  rudest  ages.  Their  car. 
rlages  of  all  kinds,  more  particularly  their  waggons  and 
carts,  their  agricultural  implements  and  management, 
thfdr  eullery,  locks,  and  keys,  are  ludlcroukly  bad.  The 
chief  Jorte  of  the  Portuguese  appears  to  lie  in  ship- 
building  and  stone-masonry;  tnt^  also  excel  In  em- 
broidery. and  make  good  artificlaf  flowers,  and  lace." 
{Boilitrt  Litbon,  1. 17. 

The  navIgatloQ  and  commercial  Intercourse  of  Pnrtu- 
fix!  are  of  more  importance ; and  though  even  in  the 
times  of  Emanuel  and  Albuquerque,  they  were  t>y  no 
means  so  extensive  as  is  generally  supposed,  they  were, 
notwithstanding,  very  consideraole,  and  appeared  im- 
mense from  the  small  amount  of  the  shipping  and 
trade  of  ocher  nations.  For  a long  time  past,  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  country  has  been  conducted 
chiefly  by  foreign  merchants,  parttcularly  Hritish,  settled 
ill  Li*b<iQ  and  Oporto.  The  exports  consist  almost  en- 


tirely of  ra^rodiice,  or  of  wine,  oil,  salt,  wool,  fhiits, 
cork,  Ac.  The  imports  have  hitherto  included  com  and 
flour,  but,  as  alro^y  seen,  th«>se  will  now  proitably  be 
dispensed  with  ; the  other  articles  are  cotton  m>ote  (by 
fur  the  most  Important  article),  hardware,  woollens,  fish, 
linens,  earthenware,  drugs,  coal.  Ac. 

Nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  centres  in  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  which  see.  It  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Eueiand  and  Brasil.  At  an  average  of  the  six  years, 
enoiog  with  HSM.  the  real  value  of  the  Hritish  pr^uce 
and  manufactures  exported  to  Portugal  amounted  to 
1 ,34t.1 14/.  a year  3 but  of  this  a coosideimble  portioa  was 
suhaeqiiently  re-exported  for.  or  rather  smuggled  Into 
Spain.  Perhaps,  at  an  average,  the  value  of  the  import* 
and  exports  of  Portugal  may  each  amount  to  about 
3 millions  a year.  Formerly,  Lisbon  had  about  400 
large  ships  employed  in  the  trade  with  S.  Amertea,  but 
now  sbe  has  not  more  than  &0  or  60  ships  in  all  depart- 
ments of  her  foreign  trade,  and  thoae,  too,  of  compara- 
tively small  burden.  We  subjoin  an 
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The  Internal  Irafflc  of  such  a country  is,  as  may  be 
supp«>sed,  inconsiderable.  There  is  no  navinblc  canal ; 
and  till  of  Into  years,  out  a single  road  in  Portug^U  was 
practicable  for  carriages  fur  more  than  20  or  30  in.  from 
Lisbon.  In  fact,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  in  a litter,  or  on  the  tuKk  of  a mula 
or  horse ; and  in  the  wine  country  of  the  Douro,  or  In 
the  province  of  Mlnbo,  two  oxen  sometimes  take  a whole 
day  to  convey  a pipe  of  wine  fi  or  6 m. ; and  to  prevent 
the  cart  from  being  overturned,  it  fs  attended  by  3 men. 
Accounts  are  kept  In  reis  and  mllrels  3 the  milrea  con- 
tains 1.000  rels,  and  in  worth  about  4i.  ^ The  do6rao, 
or  douMiMm,  b 3/.  Gr.  Gd. ; the  crusado  m about  2>.  fW. 
The  lb.  Is  4.&H9  kllogr.,  or  rather  more  than  the  lb. 
avolrd. ; the  arroba  = 33  lbs. ; the  Quintal  s 4 arrohas. 
The  mayo  for  grain,  Ac.,  « 24  bushels ; the  almudo 
41  gallons.  The  Portuguese  foot  Is  a little  longer  than 
tM  RngHib. 

0>n$titation.  — Like  the  peninsular  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon,  Portugal  had  anciently  her  Cortes  or 
assemblies  of  the  states.  One  of  these  assemblies,  hdd 
at  loimegn  in  U4I.  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Alfonso 
llenrlquet,  who  had  two  rears  previously  defeated  the 
Moors  in  the  great  battle  of  Ouriaue.  The  Cortes  at  the 
same  time  ermeted  a law  for  reflating  the  succession  to 
the  throne  3 In  which,  among  other  things.  It  Is  laid  down 
that  females  shall  not  be  eiteible  to  the  crown,  though  in 
the  direct  order  of  succession,  if  they  have  married  a 
foreigner,  and  that  their  marrying  a foreigner  when  on  the 
throne  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion. Tlie  powers  of  the  Cortes  corresponded.  In  other  re- 
spects, witn  those  of  similar  assemblies  In  other  eoontries: 
but  their  privileges  and  those  of  the  sovereign  were  very  ill 
defined  ; and  the  latter  contrived.  In  the  course  of  time, 
to  engross  all  the  powers  of  the  state ; the  government  o4 
Portugal  became,  in  all  mpects,  as  despotical  as  that  of 
Spain  ; and  the  last  convocation  of  the  (^rtes  took  plac« 
in  1697.  {See  L' Art  de  aerifier  tee  Dates,  part  II.  tom. 
vli.  1 — 40.,  xvo.  ed.) 

From  this  period  down  to  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  de  Porobal  (I7&0-I776).  every  abuse  continued 
to  multiply.  aiKl  Portugal  was  distinguished  only  bv  the 
imbecilitv  of  her  government,  the  power  and  nroflignry 
of  the  nouility  ai>d  clergy,  and  (he  poverty  and  iitdolence 
of  her  people.  The  Marquis  de  Pombal  suppressed  Che 
order  of  the  Jesuits  and  confiscated  their  estates  3 he  also 
suppressed  some  of  the  more  oppressive  privileges  of  the 
nobilitr  and  clergy ; and  Hfectra  various  important  re- 
forms In  several  departments  of  the  administration.  In 
other  respects,  however.  hU  policy  evinced  the  narrowest 
and  roost  Illiberal  views ; and  on  bis  dlnnissal  from 
power,  most  part  of  the  old  abuses  In  the  government 
revived,  and  Ibe  country  continued  in  its  former  state  of 
apathy  and  abasement. 

The  events  connected  with  the  late  war  in  the  penin- 
sula. the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brasil,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  English  armies  in  the  country,  the 
organisstlon  of  the  l^rtuguese  army  on  an  improved 
footing,  and  (be  influence  of  the  changes  In  Spain,  laid 
(he  foundations  of  a new  order  of  things.  The  nathm 
was  dissatisfied  with  tbe  continued  residence  of  the 
court  in  Brasil,  which.  In  fact,  made  Portugal  a depend- 
ency of  the  latter,  and  the  wish  f*>r  some  fundamental 
changes  in  tbe  frame  of  the  government  became  gene.nd. 
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At  iMgth.  to  August,  1S20,  a revolution  broke  out,  and  i 
a free  constitution  was  toon  after  estabiUhed,  having  for  I 
its  basis  the  abolition  of  privik-ges.  the  l«'gal  equalUjr  of  ' 
ail  classes,  the  frcodom  of  the  press,  and  the  formation 
of  a rrpreseniMiive  body  in  one  chamber.  Our  limits 
preclude  our  altemplliig  to  trace  the  obscure  history  of 
the  Portuguese  government  from  this  period.  SuAre  U 
tu  say,  tiiat  the  constitution  of  iKgD,  which  was  violently 
op|os4^  hy  the  clergy  and  privileged  classes,  having  ; 
bi*^  suppressed,  in  IM£I.  was  replaced,  in  iH'26.  by  a con-  | 
stitutlonal  charter,  granted  by  Dum  Pedro  ; and  that,  in  I 
1836,  the  Utter  was  suppressed,  and  the  eaistiog  coustU  ' 
tution  rstahlishcd  in  Its  stead.  | 

Under  this  constitutluo,  the  government  is  an  here- 
ditary monarchy,  with  an  upper  aud  a lower  represen- 
tative chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  franchise 
being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a certain  snvall  amount  of 
flxi<a  property.  The  Cortes  meet  and  dissolve  at  spe- 
cified periods,  without  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  Utter  has  no  veto  on  a law  passed  twice  by  b^b 
bouses.  At  present,  therefore,  the  consUtuiion  of  Por- 
tugal is  decidedly  liberal,  probably  too  much  so  for  a 
couutry  in  Its  peculiar  situation.  Each  province  has  a 
governor,  to  whom  the  details  of  Its  government  are 
entrusted.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  JuUes  de  Fora ; and  appeals  are  made  to  the  cor- 
regldors  of  tbe  pruvs.,  and  from  these  to  the  Casa  tie 
piiea^o  at  Usbon,  and  tbe  lUla^ao  da  porta  at  Oporto. 
All  these  tribunals  are,  however,  subordinate  tu  Uie 
royal  court  in  Lisbon.  Great  abuses  are  said  to  exist  in 
almost  every  department,  both  in  the  Judicial  and  ad- 
roluistrative  branches,  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  salaries 
leading  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes.  Assassinalioo  is 
more  trequiuit  here  Chan  it  has  ever  been  in  Italy ; the 
Uw  and  tnc  police  being  impotent  alike  either  to  secure 
property  or  life.  U is  stated  In  an  oAdai  return  published 
by  the  Cortes,  that  in  IH37  there  were  no  fewer  than  176 
assassinations,  and  236  robberies  in  the  district  of  (i^rto  ; 
and  166  assassinations,  and  S34  robberies,  in  that  of  Guar- 
da  I The  country,  in  tact,  teems  with  ruAans  and  crime 
The  religion  of  PorCugd  is  the  Horn.  Cath.,  unalloveu 
with  any  taint  of  Protestantism,  and  contributing  W 
little,  if  anything,  to  the  morality  of  the  people.  The  in- 
quisition no  lunger  interferes  wUn  freedom  of  conscience, 
having  been  alwlisbed  In  IH3i.  The  Portugueee church  U 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a patriarch,  with  extonsivt 
powers  i 3 archbishops,  and  14  bishops. 

Notwlthstaoding  tm  hostility  of  the  Marquis  de  Pom* 
bal  to  tbe  monks,  who  used  to  say  of  them  thru  tb^  were 
fa  rerffsmr  ta  plus  dangereuse  etu'  mm'sst  rouger  um  fiat, 
their  numbers  previously  to  tne  late  revolutions  were 
e»Umated  at  about  8,000,  and  the  revenue  of  the  con- 
ventual establishments  was  supposed  to  exceed  1,300,000/. 
a year  I l.ucfcily.  however,  an  end  has  been  put  to  this 
preposterous  state  of  things  : the  monks  have  been  turned 
nut  of  Uidr  establlsbmeou.  to  support  themselves  as  they 
best  may,  on  a small  stipend  that  nas  been  allowed  them, 
so  that  the  public  wealth  Is  no  longer  wasted  in  main- 
taining liordes  of  idle,  profligate  dnioes.  The  nunneries 
will,  it  it  most  probable,  share  the  same  fate. 

It  is  said  that  infidelity  Is  now  very  prevalent  among 
the  more  intvlligeiit  classes  in  Portugal;  and  it  is  na- 
tural that  such  shouki  be  the  case.  They  have  never 
seen  religion  except  in  assocIsUun  with  all  that  was 
most  revolting.  In  Portugal  its  ministratlous  hare  con- 
sisted only  in  Idle  and  uimicsning  d^remonies ; and  its 

Krii-sts  have  uniformly  been  the  enemies  of  every  thing 
ke  pofiular  r^hts.  and  the  supporters  of  the  most  op- 
pressive and  ofnoslve  privileges-  But  now  that  they  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  are  no  longer  used  as 
instruments  for  the  deb^>ment  of  the  people,  it  is  pro- 
batile  that  Juster  religious  views  will  b^in  to  be  enter- 
tained i and  that  the  profligacy  and  comiptioa  of  the 
clergy  will  cease  to  react  upon  religion  itself. 

Tne  Unguam  of  Portura  it  merely  a dialect  of  the 
Spaulsh,  dlffenng  but  little  more  from  the  latter  than 
Si'utch  from  English.  Education  is,  at  once,  little 
diffused  and  of  bad  quality.  There  is  a university  at 
Coimbra;  besides  which.  17  high  remlnarlos,  and  nu- 
meroiis  Khools  exist,  aAirdlng  instruction  to  about 
33.000  pupils.  With  the  exrcjitloo  of  Camoens,  few  | 
Portuguese  authors  are  kuown  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  country.  The  army  consists  of  about  3M,0(XI 
men  ; 3I.A00  infantry.  3.700  cavalry,  and  3.400  artll- 
lerymc%  The  forces  of  Portugal,  whether  naval  or 
military,  bavu  in  general  been  very  locAcIcnt.  A 
partial  stimulus  was  given,  in  17<i0.  to  the  Portuguese 
army,  by  a German  ruunnander.  the  Count  de  la  Lippe  : 
but  after  his  death  his  plaus  were  nut  followed  up  ; and 
it  was  not  till  18U9,  that  Portuguese  troops,  recruited  by 
British  funds,  and  dlscipliued  bv  British  oAceri,  beume 
worthy  the  ancient  renown  of  ttielr  country.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  seen  whether  if  left  to  th^r  owrn  re- 
sources, and  without  the  example  and  assistance  of  fo- 
reigners, they  would  preserve  the  laurels  they  ndned 
during  the  late  war.  The  navy  comprises  only  2 ships 
of  the  llnr,  4 frigates,  6 brigs,  lad  some  imaller  vessrts. 


Tbe  public  rereoues  and  expenditure  for  tbe  yair 
ending  with  June,  1837,  were  as  foltnw  : — 


Hsvvwaii 

Expmditere. 

jrWfwt. 

lUot  ergov.  Lfetiusj  67R,aM 
, IMnrtUu*  • lATO.SSa 

! Indirect  do.  • • 4,tS4,<40 

VonoMMWrm  . l,AM,aS0 

I4.V.9M 

Inaulsr,  4U.  rev.  - ],07l,XIS 

JfPrMj. 

Koiol  fendlt.  Civil 
m<.ac.  • 4,7M,7t7 

MtaiMrj  ortnteriar  l,09K,7X7 
JuUlcv,  etc.  97V..Vfiy 
ItMnce  • 

vror  • - 3,191.734 

mrkne  . l/lSy.toS 
tanjm 

aJ1s>n  . 945,434 

iBsulsr,Ac.n|i«id.  1 ,073.935 

Totoli  • 9,491 

lS;r77,6M 

DefieH  .... 

• • - • 3,5a3.79t 

The  public  debt,  in  1834,  amounted  to  &,CH9.339  milrefs. 

The  Portuguese  are  hut  little  indebteil  to  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  travellers.  But  their  character,  as 
drawn  by  Du  Chatelet,  though  not  very  flattering.  U,  we 
believe,  nearly  correct.  “ II  est,  le  pense,  peu  de  people 
plus  laid  que  relui  de  Portugal.  11  est  petit,  hasani,  mal 
conforms.  1/interieur  r^pond,  en  general,  asses  i cette 
repoussante  enveloppe,  sur-tout  a Lisbonne ; oil  les 
hommes  paroissetit  reunlr  tout  les  vices  de  rfiine  et  du 
corpa  li  y a,  au  reste,  entre  la  capitals  et  le  nord  de  ce 
royaume,  une  difference  marquee  sous  ces  drux  rapports. 
Dans  les  provinces  septentrionales.  les  homraes  snnt 
moini  noirs  et  roolns  laids,  plus  ftancs,  plus  lians  dans 
, la  sociktfi,  blen  plus  braves,  et  plus  lidmrleux ; mMt  eo- 
j core  plus  assenrU,  s'll  est  possible,  aux  prFJugfis.  Cette 
difference  existe  ^alemeiit  pour  les  femmes  ; dies  sent 
beauctaip  plus  blanches  aue  cclles  du  sud. 

“ Les  Portugals,  consW^r^s  sn  general,  lont  vtndi- 
catifs,  bas.  vain,  rallleurs,  presomptueux  i I'exc^s.  Jaloux. 
et  Ignorans.  Aprks  avoir  retract  let  d^fauts  que  j*ai 
cru  appercevolr  en  eux.  Je  serols  injoste  si  Je  me  taisois 
sur  leurs  bonnes  qualitfisL  lls  sont  attaches  a leur  patric, 
amis  genereux,  fldeles,  sobres,  charitables.  lls  seruient 
boiis  chrFtiens,  si  le  fanatUroe  ne  les  aveuglolt  pas.  lls 
soot  si  accoutumfis  aux  pratiques  de  la  relidon,  qu‘iU 
sont  plus  superstiileux  que  d4voca  Les  hidalgos,  ou  let 
granas  de  Portugal,  soot  ir^s  bom6s  dans  leur  Mu- 
cation  ; orguellleux  et  Insolent ; vivant  dans  la  plus 
grande  ignorance.  Us  ne  sortent  presoue  iamais  de  leur 
pays  pour  aller  voir  les  autrrs  peuplcs.’*  (Fuwoge  en 
Fortugol,  I m— 71.) 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  regard  eaefa  other  with 
a deep-rooted  national  antipathy. 

**  Wsll  doth  itM  Spanish  bind  tbe  dlfUrmoa  know 
TwlU  blm  and  Lnalan  Uav«,  tba  lowaW  of  tbs  low.* 

**  Strip  a Spanlvd  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you  make  a 
good  Portuguese  of  him."  says  tbe  Spanish  proverb. 
“ 1 have  beard  it  more  trulv  said,*'  says  Dr.  Southey, 
**  add  hypocrisy  to  a Spaniard’i  vices,  and  you  luve 
tbe  Portuguese  character.'*  The  two  nations  diflbr, 
perhaps  purposely.  In  many  of  their  h«blU.  " Almost 
everv  man  in  Spain  smokes : tbe  Portuguese  never 
■moae,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.  None  of  the  Spa- 
niards will  use  a wheelbarrow  ; none  of  the  Porti^ese 
will  carry  a burden  t the  one  says,  * it  is  fit  on^  for 
beasts  to  draw  carriages ; ’ the  other,  that  * ft  Is  fit  only 
for  beasts  to  carry  burdens.'  **  iSoutkep's  Leliers.U.  64.) 
In  one  respect,  however,  their  tastes  are  MentlcaJ,  bull- 
fighu  being  Quite  as  popular  among  the  Portuguese  as 
among  tbe  SiMuilards.  Semple’s  sUlemt-nts,  as  to  the 
Portuguese  cnaracler,  coincide  with  those  ot  Du  Cha- 
telet. " The  Portuguese  are  generallr  dark-complex- 
ioned and  tbin,  with  black  hair,  trasciole  and  revenge- 
ful in  their  tempers,  and  eager  in  their  gestures  cm 
trivial  nccastoiis.  They  are  also  aaid  to  be  indolent, 
deceitful,  and  cowardly ; but  they  are  temperate  In 
diet,  and  that  may  be  classed  at  tbe  head  of  their 
virtues,  if.  iDdecd,  (hey  have  roanv  more.  They  have 
uo  public  spirit,  and,  consequently,  no  natkmu  cha- 
racter. An  Knglisliman.  or  a Frenchman,  may  bedis- 
tlngulihed  in  foreign  countries  by  an  air  and  manners 
peculiar  to  his  nation;  but  anr  meagre  swartbv  m«i 
I may  pass  for  a Portuguese.**  All  classes  seem  to  despise 
cleanliness;  and  Listen,  and  the  Portuguese  towns  gw. 
nerally,  are,  certainly,  entitled  to  the  not  very  cnviabla 
cUitinction,  of  being  about  tbe  filthiest  in  Europe.  The 
morals  of  both  sexes  ore  lax  in  the  extreme;  and.  aa 
already  stated,  assassination  is  a common  oflence.  On 
the  whole,  we  incline  to  think,  (hat,  owing  to  vicious  In- 
stitutions, tha  Portuguese  rank  about  as  low  in  the  social 
scale  as  any  people  of  Christendom.  But  tire  fair  pre- 
sumption Is,  that,  under  the  beneficial  influence  nr  the 
new  constitutional  arrangements,  the  abuses  that  have 
depressed  and  degraded  tbe  nation  will  be  extirpated ; 
and  that  the  Portuguese  will  once  more  recover  their 
ancient  place  among  European  nations. 

Historp.  — This  country,  anciently  called  /.wif/mirVi. 
was  token  possession  of  by  Uie  Romans  about  anna  voO 
a.  c. ; previously  to  which  some  Ehiri)it.ian  and  (Jurtiia- 
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irinian  eolonU^  are  •uppoai'd  to  hare  been  planted  on  Its 
thoret.  It  remained  a Homan  province  till  the  Mh  cen> 
tun.  when  it  was  invaded  bjr  the  Suevi,  Vi<i(rothi.  *c. 

The  Moora  landing  In  the  S.  of  S|iain  lo  the  earif  part  of 
Che  K(h  century,  and  mec^lnit  with  little  re»UtM>re  (Yom  its 
thintf  spread  population,  easily  overran  the  greater  part 
of  Portugal ; imt  the  nature  of  the  country  favouring 
the  operations  of  the  Inhabitants,  they  were  not  long  in 
recovering  possession  of  its  more  northern  and  rooun- 
taiiiuus  portion.  The  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  hare 
been  exclianged  about  this  period  for  that  of  Portucalr, 
subsequently  clianged  into  Vortupcal,  from  the  circiim* 
stance  of  Oporto,  the  principal  strung-hold  of  the  Chris- 
tians. being  then  called  Calif,  or  Porto  ColU.  (D'AnvUle, 
Eiats/ora^s  m Enropr,  p.  193  ) 

In  the  nth  emlury  PortunI  became  an  earldom, 
under  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile;  and  during  the 
I2tb  it  was  erected  into  an  indepsmdi-nt  kingdom  Its 
power  now  rapidir  increased  ; and  by  the  acquisition  of 
Algarve.  In  1349.  it  arrived  at  Its  present  IlmiU.  lo  the 
IslU-r  half  of  the  14lh  century  tiie  vnyages  and  disco* 
verier  commenced  which  have  shed  Immortal  lustre  on 
the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  19tb  century,  Ma- 
ddra.  the  Canaries,  and  Atures  were  discovert^,  and 
coloiiiied  : and  In  149^  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a new  route  lo  India. 

In  the  fullowiiig  century  the  Portugueso  explored  the 
cosits  of  Kewfuumllsnd  and  .\menca;  took  possession 
of  Hraiil : made  im|K>rtant  acquisitions  in  India  and  the 
Persian  (»ulph,  and  discovered  the  >loluccas;  by  which 
su>:<  etsful  enterprises  they  moisopadizi'd  the  commerce 
of  ibe  Fast,  and  a great  sbsre  of  that  of  the  West.  But 
the  prosperity  of  Portugal  was  short-lived.  Alter  the 
disastrous  defeat  and  death  of  King  Sebastian,  in  Africa, 
In  1^7S,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  seised  on  the  kingdom,  which 
rniiained  a Soanlsh  nrov.  from  I.VtU  to  ir»pi;  and  when 
she  regained  her  indejiemteiicc,  the  greater  part  of  her 
comiiieice,  and  her  foreign  pusscsstoui.  were  la  the 
ii.inds  of  the  Dutch. 

But.  notwithstanding  the  emancipation  of  Brazil,  Por- 
tug.d  still  preserves  the  .4sorei,  Madeira.  Cat>e  de  Verd, 
and  Guinea  Islands  ; the  setllements  of  Angola  and  Mu- 
sambiqiie.  In  Africa,  and  those  of  Goa.  DUli  {Timor), 
Macao.  Ac.,  in  Asia.  In  IS07,  Portugal  was  invailed  by 
the  I'renrh,  when  the  royal  family  removed  to  Brazil. 
John  VI.  dying  in  l*<‘JfT,  Dorn  Miguel  uiurp«*d  the  throne 
In  l'C/7.  which  lie  held  till  IS23  ; whcii,  after  a lengthened 
contest.  Donna  Maria  II.  waa  established  in  its  posses- 
sion. {BaJbi,  Essai  SMisUgMf  tvr  la  ItoyaitfHf  ftf  Purltt- 
fiil,  -5c.  I Du  Chairlft,  ryjrogc  ns  Purtuaai  ; Ii<iillte'M 
Litltun  : Si-mplr,  Sou/hrjf,  yftirpky,  ifC.,  In  Sfod.  Traw. 
XIX.;  JuMrmal  Statiiligue,  1^38  \ Crcuiiu's  Oevg.  i C«ms- 

e«Ti.  I^rikim,  Ac-) 

POS  H N*.  a prov.  of  the  Prussian  m inarchy,  comprising 
the  jvwtion  id  I’ol.vnd  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  irealy  of 
\ ienna  in  l^l.S,  having  N.  the  prov.  of  Prussia  and  Bran- 
denburg. K.  Poland,  and  8.  and  W.  Silesia  ami  Brandcn- 
Ivirg.  It  i*  of  a triangular  shape.  Area,  11.374  sq.  m. 
Pop  . In  107.  l.lV*,tibH,  irf  whom  739.537  Were  Catholics, 
34f,>i.V)  Prcitcst.vnts,  and  74,194  Jews.  Principal  towns, 
Posen.  Brombi'rg,  Nakel,  ttc.  It  ts  divided  into  two  re- 
gi'tirles.  and  Iheie  again  Into  6 circles.  Surface  gene- 
rally fiat,  and  in  p.nrt  occuuleii  by  extensive  marshes  and 
forests.  PrinriiHil  rivers.  Warta,  Netze.  and  Obra.  Soil 
various,  but  generally  clay  and  black  loam  intermixed 
with  sand,  ami  iialurally  very  fertile.  princi;>al  products, 
com.  timber,  wool,  honey,  Ac.  Minerals  and  manufac- 
tures unlmp<irtant.  Avast  numlser  of  lei'chet  are  taken 
in  this  prur.,  rs^tecUny  in  the  circle  of  Bnmster  : above 
i.3U0,O(i(i,  worth,  on  (he  spot,  about  f»5.ixx)  rix-dollars, 
were  exported  in  IMU;  and,  in  18. '9,  the  exports  were 
still  more  extensive.  This  Is  the  most  backward  of  the 
Prussian  proviiici's.  When  it  first  ranie  into  the  pos- 
session or  Prussia,  in  1792,  the  great  bulk  of  its  inbabs. 
were  in  a state  of  predial  slavery,  aud  were  as  ignorant 
and  brutalised  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I’he  vigourous 
and  enlightened  Mvernment  of  Prussia  at  or>ce  pul  dosrn 
the  excesses  of  nobles,  and  has  exerted  itself  by  in- 
troducing an  im|»rovrd  judicial  system,  establishing 
schools  and  otherwise,  to  improve  the  habits  and  cron, 
dtlion  of  (he  pecmie.  These  rfibrtt,  combined  with  the 
b>tal  abofition  of  servitude  (see  Pki'miv).  have  liad  the 
best  efTbrts;  though  a lengthened  period  will  still  have 
to  elapse  btrfonr  the  vices  and  haltila  engendered  by  cen- 
turies of  slavery  and  degradation  be  cotnideti-ly  eradi- 
rateil.  and  the  population  become  as  iiiUdllgeut  and  lu« 
diistrious  as  in  the  more  advanced  provinces. 

PoskN.  a city  of  Prussia,  rap.  prov.  ai>H  reg.  of  the 
tame  name,  at  the  ronfluenee  of  the  Proxiia  with  the 
W arta.  1 17  ra.  K.  by  S.  Berlin  ; lat.  l>'29  29'  N..  long  1G<> 
fs»' K.  Piq}..  In  32.4r>6.  Since  the  peace  of  iHi.Mts  for- 
tific.itions  have  been  vastly  improved,  aud  it  is  now  or>c 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Bussia. 
ThiMigh  on  old  town,  it  U pretty  wi-M  built  Prirvcipal 
etUiii'cs,  enthedrat  ar>d  town-house.  It  Is  the  resldeiwe 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  of  an  archbishop;  and 
has  a court  of  appeal,  a gymnasium,  or  college,  a theo- 
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logical  seminary  for  the  education  of  Catholics,  a school 
of  arts.  Ac.  The  busirvets  uf  watch-making  is  catted  on 
to  some  extent  ; and  (here  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
linen,  Are-amis,  Ac.  It  has  three  great  annual  fairs. 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  PolomJ.  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods  is  chiefly  managed  by  Jews,  who  occupy  a particu- 
lar quarter  of  the  town. 

POTKNZA,  (an.  Potmiia).  a city  of  the  Kenpolltan 
dom.,  prov.  Basilicata,  uf  which  it  Is  ti»e  cap.,  on  a hill 
in  a wild  and  rocky  tract,  near  the  source  of  the  Basl- 
ento,  .54  m.  K.  Salerno.  Pop.,  circa  9.00(1.  It  is  for- 
tified, and  has  a cathedral,  several  otiier  churches,  and 
convents,  a seminary,  a royal  college,  lyceum,  hospital. 

f:ovemment  pawn>bank,  Ac.:  but.  speaking  generally, 
t is  poor  and  meanly  built.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  the 
•eat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  the  prov.  It  suf- 
fered greatly  from  earthquakes,  ewpedally  In  1684,  aod 
1H13.  {HampoUti,  Cvrogrufia  z Diet.  Uiot.) 

POTOSI  (SAK  LUIS  Db).  a dty  o?  Mexico,  cap. 
of  the  state  of  same  name,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Tampico,  16.5m.  W.  Tampico,  and  75m.  N.N.B.  Gua- 
naxuato  ; lat.  22^  N.,  long.  10^  I'  \V.  Pop,  of  the  city 
Itself  abmit  16,000  {Potnarit),  but  Including  the  bar. 
rsof,  or  suburbs,  which  cover  a larie  extent  of  ground. 
It  may  amount  to  from  M.fXVi  to  w.OOO  (If’ordb  ** 
presents  a line  appearar>ce  : the  churches  are  lofty,  and 
some  of  them  very  handsome.  The  streets  are  well 
btilll,  very  clean,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  an* 
gles.  The  houses  In  the  sqm-tre.  and  in  the  nrtnclpal 
avenues  leading  to  it.  are  of  stone,  and  two  stories  hign  ; 
those  in  the  suburbs  arc  low,  a^  of  «do6e«  (sun  dried 
bricks).  The  government  litMise.  in  the  square,  is  not 
yet  completed  : but  the  fnint.  w hich  is  of  cut  stone,  ami 
omamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  would  do  credit  to  anv 
city  In  Europe.  The  market-place  is  well  supplied  wl<fi 
meat,  fruits,  aod  vegetables.  Pedlars  hawk  up  and 
down  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country.  Stalls  are 
erected  and  set  out  with  manlat,  blankets,  leather 
breeches  and  leggings,  saddles,  bridles,  huge  wooden 
stirrups,  iron  spurs,  weighing  at  least  2 11m..  and  a great 
vaflety  ofmanufacturiM  from  the  filaments  of  the  Agave: 
royies.  cord,  twine,  and  thread,  malting,  hags,  s^-lle- 
clotlif,  Ae.  Ac.  Here,  as  in  everv  part  of  Mexico,  the 
vendors  were  satlstirsi  « ith  ••ne-balf  of  their  asking  price, 
and  frequently  with  one-third  part  of  what  they,  the  iii- 
^ot  before,  had  sworn  on  their  consciences  the  artfrio 
was  worth."  (PomteU'M  Soles  on  Afiriro.  np.  242— 24«,) 
From  its  situatlun.  this  city  is  the  naturAi  d^ot  of  the 
trade  of  Tamt>lir>  witli  the  N and  W.  Mexican  states. 
Its  foreign  tratie  is  at  present  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  natives  of  Old  Spain  or  of  the  U.  States.  The  l-'ii- 
ro|>ean  imports  consist  prlnclHtlly  of  French  brandies, 
wines,  silks,  and  cloths.  English  hardware  and  printed 
cotton  gtxMls,  with  some  mantas  or  ordinary  cotton  ma- 
factiires  from  the  U.  States.  In  addition  to  its  foreigti 
trade,  San  Luis  supplies  (he  neighbouring  states  of  Le^m 
aitd  Uohahulla  with  honie-made  gixids  of  various  kind*. 
The  town  abounds  in  tailors,  h.Uters.  leather  dres^rs, 
and  smiths;  and  the  whole  pop.  seems  indiistrums. 

( lVanf$  Meneo,  il.  227.)  The  pts>ple  are  better  dres-eil, 
and  there  are  fewer  beggars  here,  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  nf  Mexico.  I'he  mint's  In  (he  nelghbouiiiood 
have  lung  ceased  to  be  wrought,  from  exhaustion  of  (hn 
ores  ; they  were,  however,  formerly  very  protlucUve.  A 
college,  founded  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  in  a 
flourishing  state,  aflbrds  gratuitous  instruction  to  poor 
students  in  loUin.  Jurtsprtnlence.  theology,  and  constU 
tutlonal  rights.  The  city  was  foiindiHl  in  (Potn- 

sett's  Sates  on  Meriev,  p.  342—246.;  lyarti’s  Mexico,  ii. 
226—230.) 

PoToat.  a city  of  Upj>er  Pent  or  Bolivia,  famous 
for  its  rich  silver  mines,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
t'errn  di  Potosi,  a mountain  lielonging  to  the  Andes, 
lat.  19^36'  S..  long.  670  21'  4.V'  W.  ; 64  m.  S.Vi.  Chii- 
qiitsara.  Early  In  the  17th  century  this  city  Is  said  tn 
have  had  IMJlOOinhabs. ; but  it  is  now  almost  deserted. 
It  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and  has  a spacious  square 
In  the  centre.  The  government  •house,  the  tow-n-house, 
and  the  jail,  under  the  same  roof,  occupy  one  side  ; the 
treasury  and  govenimeiit  nflices  another ; a convent, 
and  au  unfinished  church  tlie  third  ; and  private  houses 
the  fourth.  Extensive  subvirbs.  once  tenanted  by  lii- 
dlaiii  and  miners,  are  now  without  an  iitliab.,  and  the 
vestiges  of  the  streets  are  all  that  remain.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  niiUic  edifices  ts  the  mint,  sutvslantiall* 
built  of  stone,  in  1751.  at  a costof  l,14H.(KN>dolls.  In  the 
principal  square  an  nbrliik  6t)  ft.  high  was  erected  in 
honour  nf  uollvar.  in  |H25.  The  houses  of  Potosi, 
generally,  art'  of  stone  or  brick,  and  of  only  one  story, 
with  wo^en  balconies,  but  without  chimneys.  The 
country  round  is  perfectly  barren,  and  the  climate 
disagreeable  ; the  rays  of  the  sun  are  scorching  at  noon, 
while  at  night  the  air  is  piercingly  cold.  I'he  marktH  Is 
well  stippilod  ; though,  fn>m  many  articles  having  to  be 
brought  from  a ennvidcrable  dist.*ince,  the  necessaries,  as 
welt  a«  the  luxuries  oflife,  are  venr  dear. 

The  Cerro  di  Potosi,  which  Is  U m.  in  circuit,  and 
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rt»M  to  the  height  of  Ifi,n37  ft.,  ia  aiippotod  to  be  a aoltd 
m«M  either  of  the  om  or  the  matrix  of  the  privioua 
metala,  of  which  It  has  produced  a rast  (luantitjr. 
Viewed  from  the  citj*,  it  appears  djrod  ali  over  with 
numerous  tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  grey,  and  rcm? 
colour.  The  discovery  of  its  wealth  wa<  ma.te  by  an 
Indian,  who.  In  hunting  some  goeCt.  slipped,  and,  to  save 
himself,  took  hold  of  a shrub,  which,  in  crnning  away 
from  the  ground,  laid  bare  the  silver  at  Its  root.  'I'he 
mines  were  f^st  wrought  STstemaiically.  Iti  I54b,  from 
which  time  till  1803,  they  are  said  to  have  produced 
1 .09.‘),500,000  piastres,  or  3^.358.334/.,  worth  of  silver  on 
which  duty  was  pgdd ; and  during  the  same  period  they 
also  produced  a large  quantity  of  gold ; at  the  same  time 
that  great  ouantities  of  both  metals  were  smtiggli*d.  nr 
put  mto  circulation  wiih<mt  payment  of  the  duty. 
About  A.tiCK)  openings  are  said  to  have  been  luadu  in  tlie 
mountain  ; but  the  number  of  mines  wnmght  during  the 
present  century  has  rarely  exceeded  100.  At  one  time, 
the  mines  yielded  about  30.000  ducats  a day  ; .vid  for  a 
lengthened  period  they  proiluced  aliout  9,Uis).OCiO  dollars 
a year.  Hut  they  had  begun  to  decline  long  previously  to 
ttie  Hevolutiun;  and  since  then  ther  havelieen,  uhctlier 
from  their  exhmistion,  defects  in  the  mode  of  working, 
or  the  want  of  capital,  nearly  unproductive.  The  ore  Is 
pulverised  in  water>mllls,  worked  with  overshot  wheels, 
at  from  1 to  10  m.  from  the  city;  but,  according  to 
Helms,  both  the  raining  and  reduction  of  the  ore  were 
conducted  in  the  roost  bungling  manner.  ( ,4ndrrirs  ; 
HtUfT  i Mod.  Trao.t  xxviil. ; Grpg.  Jonmo/.v.  ; Encj/ct. 
Amtricana,  ^.) 

POTSDAM,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  cap.  rcg.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rathe 
with  the  Havel,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  a 
canal  and  lakes,  I7ro.  8.W.  Berlin.  Pop., in  ]S.'i7,35.6^. 
Potstlaii)  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Versailles  of 
Prusiia.  It  is  a favourite  royal  residence  ; streets  straight, 
broad,  and  well  paved  ; and  tlie  houses,  ihmigli  fre* 
QUi'niiy  small,  and  not  verr  commodious  within,  have, 
(or  the  most  part,  splendid  fronts.  It  is  encompassed  by 
walls  and  palisades:  has  numerous  gates  and  bridges, 
some  of  which  are  highly  ornamental,  and  is  dividt'd 
into  thrr^  parts,  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  Frederick* 
Btailt.  The  most  remarkable  editkes  are.  the  pal-iee.  a 
roagiilficent  structure  on  the  Havel,  having  att.ichcd  to 
it  a theatre,  menagerie,  and  spacious  stables  ; the  church 
of  the  garrison.  In  which  arc  deposiietl  the  remains  of 
Frederick  the  tireat ; the  church  of  St.  Nicholas:  the 
great  military  orphan  hospital,  Ac.  In  the  old  market* 
place  is  an  obclisa  of  red-  Silesian  marble,  75  feet  high, 
oil  a (MHlestal  of  white  Italian  marble  ; on  the  base  arc 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  gfeat  elector  and  his  sue* 
cessors.  A large  g.vriton  is  always  ki*pt  at  Potsilam. 
so  that  the  barracks  are  verr  extensive.  There  is  a 
lyceiim,  a military  school,  with  various  public  schools 
of  Inferior  note,  and  sund^  literary  establlihmmu. 
There  are  also,  exclusive  of  the  military  orphan  bus* 
p^lul,  mentioned  above,  an  hiflimary,  norkhouse.  Ac. 
FoUdaro  was  formerly  said  to  be  more  of  a barrack  than 
of  a town  ; but  for  a good  many  years  past  it  has  l)oen 
distinguished  In  varitms  branenes  of  manufacture,  such 
ns  that  of  dik.  hardware  articles,  arms.  Ac,  Being  si. 
tuatrd  on  vnavigable  river,  communicating  by  canals, 
Ac.,  with  many  large  towns,  and  with  the  Kibe  and  the 
Oder,  It  has  a good  deal  of  commerce. 

Potsdam  Is  a very  old  town,  having  existed  in  the  8th 
century : It  did  not,  however,  become  a place  of  any  Im* 
portanco  till  the  elector  Frederick  William  selected  it 
mr  a residerKe,  and  began  the  palace.  It  was  materially 
improved  by  the  king.  Frederick  William  I.;  hut,  like 
B^'rlin,  it  owes  its  principal  embellishments  to  the  taste 
nnd  liberality  of  Frederick  tbe  Ureat.  In  its  environs 
is  San$  Souci,  the  favourite  residence  of  that  illuitri* 
nils  prince,  and  the  place  whore  he  expired,  on  the  17th 
of  Atigust,  1785.  The  new  palace  and  the  marble  palace 
are  also  in  its  vicinity. 

POUOHKRKPSiK,  a towu  and  rivcr.port  of  the  IT. 
.Stales,  Dutchess,  co.  Kew  York,  on  the  Hudson,  70  m. 
N.  New  York.  Pop..  It)  1830.  7, 3V3,  Imt  it  now  (IK4I) 
probably  exceeds  ISJOOO.  The  river*hank  here  is  300  ft.  in 
bright,  hut  the  town  has  five  convenient  landing  places. 
It  occupies  a flat  of  about  I.M-O  acres;  on  which  some 
40  streets  have  been  laid  out ; several  of  which  are  well 
paved.  Many  of  tbe  stores  (shops),  in  the  main  street, 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  Broadway  tn  New  York  ; and 
numerous  private  houses  exhibit  tioth  wealth  and  taste. 
Between  IfOl  and  IH36,  upwards  of  lOO.iXM)  dollars  were 
expended  in  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the 
town  ; and  35,000  dollars  in  the  construction  of  reser* 
voirs.  Ac,  In  the  hitter  year,  there  were  10  churches,  a 
court-house,  a gaol,  a co.  workhouse,  an  arademr,  a Lan* 
castrian  school,  four  banks,  and  several  whaling  and 
other  companl^  Poughkeepsie  has  a considerable 
trade;  and  communicates  re^larly,  \ty  steam  tmats, 
Willi  New  York,  Newbury.  Ac.  It  was  nmnded  t>y  some 
Dutch  families,  in  1735.  and  irtcorporoted  in  1801.  {Snr 
York  Oazrrtrer.) 

Voi..  li. 
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PRAG.t,  a suburb  of  W'arsaw,  which  sec. 

PKAGl'K,  a city  of  Bohemia,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap., 
near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  Mnidau.  by  which 
It  is  intersected.  73  miles  S.AK.  Dresden,  .lod  153  miles 
N.K.  Vieima:  lal.  50°  t/  U"  N'.,  long,  IV  IV'  K. 
Pop.,  in  1837.  107,3-58,  ex.  garrison,  inhabs.  of  thccito* 
del.  and  str.ingrri ; whose  united  numbers  raise  it  to 
upwards  of  iVO.fiCO.  It  stands  in  a basin,  turrutmded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the  slopes  of  which 
the  buildings  rite  tier  after  tier,  as  they  recMie  from  the 
water’s  edge ; and  few,  if  any.  cities  of  Germany,  or,  In* 
deed,  of  any  country,  have  so  grand  and  ini{K>siugan  ex- 
ternal apfiearance.  It  Is  diviU^  into  4 quarters,  ^ which 
3.  the  Alutadt  and  Kcustadt,  are  on  the  right,  and  the 
others,  the  Kleinseite  nnd  Hradschin,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  MoId.4U.  I'he  Altstadt,  or  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  stretchei  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
considerable  tiistAiice  up  the  ascending  ground  ; it  com- 
prises the  university  and  the  archbisnup’s  palace,  the 
iimnicipality,  tbe  principal  churches  and  public  edifices, 
the  ihe.-itre,  and  all  tbe  superior  shops.  It  is  the  district 
of  cummorceand  gtnieral  activity;  and  is  crowded  with 
a dense  and  active  pop.  Its  strev'ts  are  generally  narrow, 
dark,  ar>d  winding;  the  principal  edifices  massive  ana 
gloomy:  and  tbe  private  buiUliugs,  usually  of  stuccoed 
brick,  arc  black  with  age  and  dirt,  and  so  lofty  os  to  ex- 
clude the  light  from  tbe  avenues  iH'tween  them  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  a sin- 
gularity of  architecture  about  many  of  the  etiiflees,  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  renders  them  at  once  venerable  and 
interesting.  The  open  places  are  often  surrounded  by 
low  heavy  arcades,  beside  which  are  the  churches  or 
public  buildings,  exhibiting  a fantastic  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Italian  decorations  ; while  at  every  turn  (he  eye  Is 
met  by  some  memorial  of  historical  events.  Beyonn  the 
Altstadt.  surrounding  it  on  3 sides,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a large  wide  street  termed  the  Grabm,  from  its 
having  been  formerly  the  city  ditch,  is  the  Neusladt 
(new  city),  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV,,  the 
most  splendid  of  Bavarian  monarchs;  the  streets  of 
w hich  are  much  more  open  and  spacious,  and  are  gene- 
rally rectangular.  Here  are  the  vast  convents,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  buildings,  which  owed  their  maniifi- 
cence  to  the  Jesuits ; but  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the 
iuKahs.  chiefly  mechanics,  artisans,  and  traders  of  tho 
lower  data.  At  one  extremity  of  tbe  Nrustadt,  up  tbe 
river,  is  the  fnrtreu  and  arsenal  of  the  Wissehrad. 
erected  on  a hlufT  rock,  and  connected  w ith  the  Hue  of 
works  whicli  extends  in  a curve  behind  tiie  old  mid  new 
city,  embracing  them  both,  and  descending  to  the  river 
at  each  extremity.  On  the  fippt>iite  hank  of  the  Mnidau, 
the  surface  of  ground  is  fur  a small  space  comparatively 
even,  lieiiliid  which  arisi's  a range  or  high,  bold,  craggy 
hills.  On  the  even  space,  and  partly  up  tlie  ascent.  It 
built  the  Kleinseite  (small  side):  this  is  the  quarter  of 
the  aristocracy  ; in  it  are  the  ikalaces  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
hemian nobii*s,  with  aCtached  gardens  and  shrublwrlrs, 
which  often  extend  high  up  the  irregular  ascent  behind. 

The  lofty  ridge  above  the  Hradschin  forms  a magnifl- 
cent  termination  of  the  prospect,  as  viewed  from  the 
bridge  below  or  from  the  opposite  tide  of  tbe  river. 
Here,  on  the  summit  of  a long  Itold  emineuce.  It  (he 
vast  palace  of  the  old  Bohemian  monarchs ; and  close 
Urhind  it  rise  the  choir  and  tower  of  the  rnthedral. 
Further  on,  along  the  liili.  are  groups  of  stately  edifices  ; 
and  iM'jond  these  again  may  be  seen,  on  a loftier  ]><>liit, 
the  fine  Premonstratension  monastery  of  Strahow,  with 
its  lofty  towers  and  dark  thick  groves  overhanglog  tho 
river.  The  quarters  of  Prague  on  the  left,  like  those 
on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Moldau,  are  inclosed  by  fortifi- 
cations ; Init  tliese  are  of  little  strength,  and  were  raised 
by  Charles  IV.  merely  to  give  employment  to  the  work- 
ing ]Mip.,  as  the  chance  of  invasion  was  then  but  incon- 
iidcrablo. 

The  bridge  which  connects  Altstadt  with  tho  Klein- 
leite,  the  only  one  hitherto  constructed  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  is  the  longest  in  Germany.  It  is  a londerout 
structure  of  stone,  I78U  ft.  in  length,  and  3.5  In  breadth  ; 
with  a lofty  tower  at  each  extremity,  and  colossal  stone 
statues,  single  and  in  groups,  among  which  Is  pre- 
eminent that  of  St.  John  Nepomuck,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  city.  Not  far  from  the  bridge,  and  attas-hed  to  tlio 
Altfiaot.  is  (he  Judenstodt.  a district  allotted  to  the  Jews, 
whose  number  is  about  8, <00,  liring.  os  usual,  in  crowded 
filtliy  olHtries,  forming  a labyrinth  of  narrow  winding 
slrcsHs.  ( i'KrnbuU’t  Autiria,  i.  93-96.,  and 
Skrtekfs  o/ H<Jinnia,  No.  U.) 

The  Hradschin.  or  palace  on  the  hill,  is  a vo*>t  pile, 
more  remarkable,  however,  for  extent  than  br.xuty.  It 
is  said  to  Im*  larger  than  tho  palace  at  Vienna,  and  to 
comprise  440  apartments,  iuclndmg  the  Hall  of  lodis- 
laus.  Imperial  Audimcs>-room.  Hall  of  Assembly  for  the 
Slates,  Ac.  On  a narrow  terrace  immedi.'Uely  below  the 
palace,  3 ohelisks  mark  the  spot  where  the  imperial 
commissioners,  and  their  secretary,  sent  thithi-r  with 
the  most  intolerant  edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Pro- 
tostants,  were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the  wimlowt 
N n 
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of  (he  Green  Chamber,  by  tbe  deputle*  of  the  kingdom, 
in  ICI9.  KotwithatAnding  the  groat  height  of  the  win* 
dowi  whence  they  were  ejected,  the  cntnmiMionera 
o»cjipo(I  unhurt,  by  falUiig,  aa  ia  aakl,  on  a dunghill.  Thla 
eve»tl  may  be  regarded  aa  the  commencemeni  of  thefSO 
yeara'  contest,  ended  br  the  peace  of  W’eatphalla  In  1*V18. 
which,  while  It  aeeurea  the  (ibertiet  of  the  reat  of  Ger* 
many,  unfortunately  cnniummaled  the  *la»ery  of  Bo- 
hemia. which  had  long  lH*en  furenuMt  in  freedom  and 
toleration.  The  ratheslral,  begun  in  1344  and  Hnlahed  in 
i4H(;.  it  within  the  precineta  of  the  Vlradtrhln.  It  ia  a 
fine  Bitccimen  of  f »othir  architecture,  and  ia  surmounted 
hy  a lantern-crown  similar  to  that  on  the  tower  of 
8t.  Giles.  Kdlnhnrgh.  The  choir,  built  brCharlea  IV'., 
and  the  unhnlihed  ehamdi  that  aurrouna  it.  are  much 
Miinired.  In  the  caih«*ural  are  the  tomb*  of  manr  Bo* 
hemlan  tovereigns  and  other  distinguished  individiiala  ; 
a fine  altar  piece  and  other  paintings ; moaairt,  and  the 
cottly  shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck.  8rC.  Others  of  the 
luiincrous  churclies,  as  that  of  the  ThrtnAircMf^,  in  which 
is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  astronomer,  Tyrhn  Brahe, 
who  died  hereon  the  13th  October.  IfiOl,  am  interratlng 
for  their  monuments.  Prague  had  formerly  a great 
numlier  of  ronrentt ; but  JoM>ph  II.  seculariaed  most  of 
th(‘sc  estahlislunentt.  Among  the  chapelt  Is  one  which 
is  an  exact  repreienUtton  of  that  of  Loretto. 

The  town-hall,  arsenal,  military  hospital,  military 
orphan  aftylum.  lying-in  hotpital,  iwlndpal  workhouse, 
and  theatre  are  among  tiie  finest  of  the  numerous 
public  ediHces.  Of  the  phrate  palaces,  that  built  by  the 
famous  Walienttein,  duke  of  rreidland,  it  the  most 
remarkable.  Thonrt  unfinished,  it  is  of  Immense  ex- 
tent, ]f<0  houses  having  l>e«n  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  fta  site.  It  still  belongs  to  a eollateral  branch  of 
VVallenttein'a  family:  the  apartments  and  furniture, 
which  are  said  to  remain  in  their  original  state,  are 
shown  to  strangers,  and  the  park  attach^  to  the  palace 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public ; but  the  residences  of  the 
noliility  in  toe  Klelnsoile  are  mo«tly  deserted.  “They 
are  generally  large  ugly  buildings,  some,  however, 
with  a good  deal  of  architectural  decoration;  and  the 
dirty  rubbishy  appearance  of  their  brick  wails,  half 
covered  with  worn-out  stucco,  conreys  the  idea  of 
prisons  or  poorhouset  rather  than  of  mansions  of  dis- 
tlnguishiHl  nobles.  Their  proprietors  have  transferred 
themselves  and  (heir  wealtn  to  the  Austrian  capital ; 
leaving  to  the  Bohemians  these  sad  memorials  of  limes, 
when  the  court  of  Prague  might  have  looked  with  scorn 
on  (he  inferinr  splendour  of  Vienna.  Yet,  hi  some  of 
these  desolate  nitres,  mrered  with  dust  and  rubbish,  we 
found  immense  cnllections  of  books.  The  Ixibkowltx 
lit>rary  is  said  to  comprise  more  than  70.000  volt.,  the 
Kinsky  40.nu0,  thcKlebcIsborg  18,000,  theKlam  Martinils 
31,000.  and  others  equal  or  superior  numbers.  In  some 
of  these  palaces  a few  rooms  are  fitted  up  and  occupiesl 
during  winter  by  a minor  brancli  of  the  family,  and 
In  many  of  them  arc  olhees  for  the  stewards  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  Bohemi.'in  estates  ; but  when,  on  particiihir 
occaiions,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  eoronation  of  a sove- 
reign, It  is  reqiiisito  for  the  proprietors  to  visit  Prague, 
they  usually  occupy  apartments  in  some  hotel,  their 
o«m  palace  being  quite  unfit  for  their  recepilon:  there 
are,  hom  ever.  a mw  exeeptlons  to  this  general  emigration. 
Here  and  there  may  tie  imind  the  mansiim  of  some  great 
noble,  who  still  upholds  the  local  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors ; and  Im*Iow  these  highest  magnates  are  u consider- 
able  body  of  resident  nobles.  Inferior  in  wealth,  though 
perhaps  not  in  blood,  who  take  a p.irt  in  the  provincial 
administration,  and  who  form  among  tiiemselves  in  the 
winter  season  an  agreeable  and  elegant  six-iety.”  ( TVm. 
bul/'s  Anuria,  4<*.,  I.  101.)  In  the  |wlace  of  Count  Nos- 
titi  is  a gallery  rich  in  cabinet  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
and  l**lefuish  roasters  ; and  In  that  of  Count  Sternberg  is 
tlie  nalliinal  museum,  comprising  extensive  eoilections 
of  paintings,  bmdts,  foaslls.  and  natural  oWerts,  The 
library.  In  the  Strahow  innruistery.  one  of  the  finest 
apartments  of  Its  kind  in  Germany,  comprises  a col- 
tesliOD  of  about  50,1)00  vols. 

'I'he  university  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles  IV.  In 
134H,  occupies  a large  e<liAce  termed  the  Carolinum,  amt 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  great  public  school  established 
In  Germany.  'I’he  students  were  formerly  divided  into 
4 nations,  and  are  said,  though  there  can  liardlybea 
doubt  tliat  the  statefnenl  is  grossly  exagger.ited,  to  have 
amottnU'd,  early  In  (he  l.Vth  century,  to  40,000  1 In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  a me.nure  propf>sed,  in  I4tll».  Ity 
liiUB.  who  was  then  rector,  to  abridge  the  privilegi's  of 
the  foreign  students,  more  than  half  the  pupils  attending 
the  university  withdrew  to  Lelpsic.  Ilcidellrerg.  Crarnw, 
and  other  s<'miiiaries.  'Phe  Carolinum  is  now  exclu- 
sively devfrted  to  Instruction  in  metliclne,  law,  and  the 
•ciiTices  ; while  education  In  theology  is  conducted  in  the 
CUtamtinum,  nn  Immense  building,  fmmdeil  by  Kerdi- 
pand  111.,  in  lf»V3.  as  a convent  and  semin.xry  for  Jesuits. 
J'he  university  library.  In  the  latter,  comprises  atiout 
l.Mi.lKri  vols. ; It  h.xs  also  an  ob«rCrvAtnrv.  iiotanlc  garden, 
and  various  museums;  and  was  .-ittemiuil,  in  iMiu,  by  about 


l , 700  studmU':  but  it  most  be  borne  hi  tnlod  that  the  oen* 
■orshlp  of  the  preu,  tbe  prohibitkxi  of  foreign  works,  and 
the  jouousy  oi  the  government,  oppose  the  most  fornikl- 
able  obstacles  to  the  diffiiiion  of  knowledge.and  hinder  any 
real  progress  being  made  in  pollticnl  or  even  phllosopiii* 
cal  science.  The  same  causes  render  the  newffwprrs 
and  other  Journals  published  here  of  little  interest  or 
Importanre.  There  arc  3 gymnasia,  preparatory  to  the 
university,  with  several  other  high  schools,  ecclesiastical, 
teachers',  and  Jewish  schools;  a poli'technk  insiiiute, 
conservatory  of  music,  academy  of  tne  floe  arts ; and 
many  orpiuin  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and  other  cha- 
rities. 'The  Jews  settled  here  at  a very  early  period,  a&d 
have  an  infirmary  and  orphan-asylum  of  their  own.  and 
as  many  as  U synagogues,  one  of  which  is  very  ancient. 

Prague  has  mamifacturei  of  printed  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen  stuffs  ; leather,  hats,  liqueurs,  earthen- 
ware, refined  sugar,  Ac, ; and  is  the  grand  centre,  not 
merely  of  the  commerce  of  Bohemia,  but  of  an  extensive 
and  rapidly  increasing  transit  trade.  It  owes  this  dis- 
tinction tolti  situation  on  the  Moidaa,  or  prinri|ul  ann  of 
the  Kibe,  which  is  navigable  hy  large  twats  to  Budwels  (8(J 

m.  ilirect  dist.  S.  from  the  Hty).  where  it  is  jolnetl  by  a 
railway  from  Lintz.on  the  Danube.  Prague  is  thiu  ren- 
dered the  rentrr,  as  it  were,  of  tbe  communication  b«v 
tween  Hamburg  on  the  one  hand,  and  Vienna  on  the 
other  : and  is,  besides,  intimately  connected  with  Dres- 
den, I-etpsle.  and  other  German  cities.  Several  annual 
fairs  are  neid  here,  including  a large  wool  fair  in  June. 

“ Owing  to  the  number  or  its  palaces,  churrhet.  public 
buildings,  and  other  splendid  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  Prague  is  more  imposing  than  Vienna,  and 
far  preferable  as  a residence  ; the  situation  being  much 
more  salubrious,  and  the  climate  more  mild  and  equable, 
the  cold  in  winter  rarely  exceeding  34*^  Beaum..  and 
generally  averaging  between  7*^  and  10^;  while,  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  33*^.  Dr.  Stultx.  a celebrated  German  phy- 
sician, who  has  written  upon  the  relative  salubrity  of 
German  towns,  considers  Prague  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  In  the  empire,  and  affirms  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  for  the  Inhabs.  to  attain  the  age  of  100, 
and  even,  sometimes,  116.  Provisions  are  good  and 
cheap  ; and  an  excellent  red  wine  resembling  Burgundy 
is  produced  In  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  theatre  equals 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  musical  department  and  or- 
chestra cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  thiblic  and  private 
concerts  are  also  ven  frequent ; and,  except  Vienna, 
there  is  no  town  in  Germany  where  music  is  cultivauxl 
with  so  much  success ; indeed,  this  taste  may  hi  (lie 
Bohemians  be  termed  truly  oattonal.  for  they  excel  both 
in  vocal  and  instrumenlal  music;  and  not  a few  of  the 
iMtivcs  travel  to  Italy,  acquire  the  lanmiage,  Italianise 
their  names,  and  make  Urge  fortunes  m Vienna.  The 
harp  appears  to  a stranger  their  native  Instrument ; for 
we  meet  with  itinerant  harpists  in  every  part  of  ihe 
country,  whose  strains  generally  occompanv  the  midday 
repast  at  every  inn,  however  small,  whetner  in  the  raptiu 
or  the  provinces.  Their  lannage,  which  is  rich  and 
expressive,  is  also  musical,  and  sounds  as  pleasing  as  the 
Italian  when  wedded  to  melody.”  Oermanp 

andtAr  Grrmaru,  i.  307-8.) 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  the  great  Bohetnlan  reformer 
John  Huss,  was  a native  of  this  city,  and  was  thence 
siirnnmed  “ of  Prague.”  He  suffered  tbe  same  fate  aa 
his  Illustrious  friend,  having  been  burnt  alive,  in  pur- 
suance of  a sentence  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (see 
CoNsTitNci),  on  the  30th  of  May.  1416.  A very  interesting 
account  of  the  unfair  and  barbarous  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced on  his  trial,  and  of  the  singular  ability,  courage, 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  defended  himself,  and 
exposed  the  malignly  and  bad  faith  of  hit  adversaries, 
is  given  in  a letter  of  Poggio-Brarciollnl.  who  was  pre- 
sent nn  the  occasion.  ( This  Interesting  document  may  be 
seen  in  Shrp^rtl'$  I.ife  nf  /’aggf'o,  or  In  the  art.  Jerome, 
In  Aikin't  niograpkieai  Dicttonary.'i 

Prague  is  very  ancient ; but  the  date  of  its  foundation 
is  uncertain. 

Bohemia  it  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  perse- 
cution has  been  successful.  At  one  time  (he  Protestant 
faith  was  that  of  a great  and  decided  majority,  not  of  the 
citizens  of  Prague  only,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
ihc  sovereigns  of  .\ustria  having  succeeded.  In  ■•'>36,  to 
the  Bohemian  crown,  succeeded,  after  a lengthencxl 
strucgle.  p.artly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  the  most 
atronoui  piTM*i*ution  of  which  history  has  preserved 
any  orenunt.  in  exterminating  every  gt*rm  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  and  in  totally  subverting  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  the  rountry.  Tor  more  than  l.V)  years  the 
language  of  the  people  was  proscrilted,  their  spirit  was 
l>rukcn,  and  they  were  subjected  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  indignity.  But  since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. and  esiKx'lally  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II..  the* 
gttvernim'nt  has  bocn  conducted  in  a more  tolerant  aud 
liiieral  spirit : and  Prague,  with  the  rest  of  Bohemia, 
is  now  adiancmg  as  rat>idly  in  pro*iieriiy  as  any  jvart 
of  the  Anstri.'tn  mcui.-irchy.  Prague  nos  taken  by  the 


PRATO. 

under  Frodorkk  the  Great  In  1741,  but  they 
were  1000  alter  obliged  to  evacuate  the  citr.  and  it  hu 
ever  aloce  been  held  ^ the  Austrian*.  (Ors/rrr.  A'ar. 
fneyc. ; Jirrgktnu ; Reeve' a Sketeket  qf  Bokemm,  tm 
Metrop.  Mag^  1837/  TaantbuU,  Siramg,  Aiurra^f 

piualm.) 

PHATO,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  cap. 
dUtr.  on  the  Biseotlo,  a tributary  uf  the  Arno,  10m. 
K.E.  Florence.  Pop.,  in  1836,  10,849.  It  U surruunded 
with  a wall  and  ditch  ; the  streets  are  regular,  and  the  ; 
houses  generally  good.  It  has  several  squares,  of  which  j 
the  beet  is  the  nassa  Mrrcatale ; but  the  chief  oma>  < 
ment  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a flno  edidee  of  white  | 
narble,  with  ornamental  Mrts  of  dark  serpentine.  Se* 
Tcral  other  churches  are  handsome,  and  worth  notice. 
Prato  has  two  workhouses,  several  hospitals,  the  C'Icog. 
ninl  college  for  secular  Instruction,  normal  Lancastrian 
and  infant  schools.  Ac.  The  manufacture  of  straw  hats 
ai^  bonnets  employs  nearly  1 .000  females ; and  it  has 
also  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffk  and  caps,  the  latter 
for  exportation  to  the  Levant ; with  iron  and  co^cr 
works,  paper  •mills,  a rope-walk,  a glass  factory.  Sec.  The 
average  wages  of  the  working  classes  at  Prato  may  be 
reckoned  at  34  of  10^.  a dav.  (Boiermg's  Jtep.  on 
Titaeanp,  p.  34, 33.)  In  the  middle  aj^.  Prato  was  the 
of  a rraublic,  conquered  by  the  Florentines  in  133J. 
Tne  poet  Cast!  was  a native  of  the  town.  < ft'ooda ; If  'rV- 
Uama  ; Conger' a Italy  i Bowing'a  Hep.;  Grog.  Did.) 

PKAYA  (POUTO),  a sewiport  town  of  the  Cape  do 
Verd  islands,  which  see. 

PRKNZLOW,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  the  chief 
place  in  that  part  of  Brandenburg  called  the  Veker  Mark, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Lcker  escapes  from  the  lake 
of  that  name,  32  ov  W.S.W.  SteUin.  Pop.,  in  1887, 10..V)8. 
It  is  thriving  and  well  built ; has  various  churches,  seliouU, 
and  hospluTi.  a valuable  public  library,  and  noanufactures  i 
of  linen,  woollens,  and  tobacco,  with  breweries,  lan- 
nerirt,  Ac.  In  IH06.  a conflict  took  place  in  tlie  suburbs  of 
this  town,  which  crulod  in  the  furrender  to  the  French 
of  20,000  Pruuian.  troops,  escaped  from  the  battle  of 
Jem. 

PJlF.SBUnG,  or  PRKSSBURO,  (Hiingar.  Poaonp, 
an.  Poaontum),  a royal  free  town,  and  formerly  the  can. 
of  Hungair.  and  still  the  seat  of  the  Dirt,  immediately 
within  its  n . frontier,  can.  co.  of  us  own  n.’une,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  34  m.  R.  by  S.  Vimna;  lat.  4h^ 
O'  .SO"  N.,  long.  17^  & 13"  F..  Pop.  in  1H37  (excluding 

frarrison  and  strangers),  37,380.  Traveilcrv  differ  greatly 
n their  statements  as  to  the  appearance  of  Presburg ; 
but  the  latest  and  best  authority,  Mr.  Paget,  says  it  is 
prettily  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and,  for 
a town  of  its  slxe,  offer*  a greater  number  uf  handsome 
buUdliiga  than  are  often  seen  together.  It  has,  however, 
more  of  the  cliaracterUtic*  of  a German  than  a Hunga- 
rian city,  and  has  few  public  buildings  worth  notice. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  latter  is  the  castle,  a huge 
square  brick  structure,  built  upon  a height  almve  the 
town.  It  is  now  a ruin,  having  been  burnt  in  181 1,  by  an 
Italian  regiment  in  the  French  service ; it  is,  however, 
memorahte  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made  In  1741  by 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  states,  wliich  was  *0 
enerously  responded  to  by  the  latter.  The  hall  uf  the 
)iet.  or  I.amdkana.  is  a plain  unpretending  c<llHce.  both 
externally  and  Internally.  The  two  chambers,  which 
constitute  the  Hunrarlan  Diet,  meet  in  apartments  fur- 
nished simply  with  long  tables,  round  wliich  are  benches 
for  the  members  wlio  speak,  as  In  the  II.  of  C.,  from 
their  places,  and  not,  as  in  France,  from  a tribune.  The 
lower  chamitcr,  visited  by  Paget.  '*  is  a long  plain  hall, 
travcTsed  in  nearly  its  whule  length  by  two  table*  covere»l 
with  green  baize,  at  which  the  deputies  sit,  » ilh  pens. 
Ink.  and  paper  before  them.  At  the  iinpcretui  is  a raised 
part  occupietl  by  the  president,  vlce-presldenl.  and 
secretary  \ and  behind  these  sit  the  judges  of  the  royai 
table."  In  the  intervals  betwetnt  the  sessions  of  the 
Diet,  this  apartment  i*  used  as  a concert-room.  I'he 
members  attend  the  Diet  armed,  in  full  national  cos- 
tume; and,  Bincv  IH35,  the  dd»t(>s  have  not  been 
carried  on  in  Latin,  but  in  Hungarian.  Thev  are 
somelimn  very  stormy.  The  cathedral,  a Gothic  edi- 
fice, sup|)osed  to  date  from  the  llth  century,  and  in 
which  the  kings  of  Hungary  are  crowned  ; the  county- 
hall,  German  theatre,  barracas,  and  archbishrm’s  palace, 
are  the  other  principal  public  buildings.  There  are 
several  handsome  nniile  residences,  but  they  are  seldom  ' 
occupied,  for  Fresburg  Is  not  a favourite  place  of  abode  I 
with  the  Hungarian  nutiillty ; and  most  or  the  rocmtwrs  I 
of  the  Diet,  when  assemhi^.  live  in  lodgings,  dining  I 
at  one  of  the  numerous  reatauroteara  in  tbo  town. 
Presbiirg  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but  it  has 
lung  outgrown  the*4*,  and  thiT'  are  now  mostly  demo- 
lished. It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Gran,  primate  of  Hungary,  it  lus  a Horn. 
Cath.  ac.nVmy  and  a (.'alvlnist  lyceum,  both  possessing  . 
g«HHl  litiraries  ; a I'ath.  high  gymnasium,  Cath.  semi-  ' 
nary,  college  for  poor  studenU.  and  various  other  public 
schools  i A hospitals,  induaiiig  uoc  support,  d li)-  the  Jews, 
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who  arc  very  numerous  hem,  and  have  a quarter  to 
themselves;  and  many  charitable  instltulitms.  A line 
library,  belonging  to  Count  Ap|Hmy,  is  open  to  the 
public ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Paget  (1.  23-4. ),  the  book- 
sciiers’  establlshnMmts  are  well  surollt'd  with  good  works. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  various,  include  siik  and 
woollen  goods,  saltpetre,  rosoallo,  (ubacco,  Ac. ; and  the 
town  has  a largo  transit  trade  in  com,  linen,  and  Hun- 
garian wines.  Immediately  outsido  the  town  is  the 
kimiesberg  (king's  mountain ),  a small  circular  mound  to 
which  the  king  of  Hungary  proceeds  to  perform  an  im- 
portant ceremony,  immediately  after  hii  coronation.  A 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  extends  along  the  other 
linnk  of  the  Danube,  opposite  I’resburg ; and  on  that 
siile  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  iohabs.  ; the  prome- 
lutie  In  the  Au ; pulillc  gardens ; arena,  or  theatre  in  the 
open  air  for  national  performances,  Ac. ; the  communi- 
cation  across  the  river  being  kept  up  by  a bridge  of  boats. 
Presburg  is  very  ancient  Joseph  11.  transferred  its  pre- 
vious title  of  can.  of  Hungary  to  Bnda.  The  treaty 
which  gave  Venice  to  the  French  and  the  Tyrol  to 
Bavaria  was  concluded  here  In  180.3.  {^Autir.  Nat.  En~ 
cyd.  i Dtrrgkaya I Paget'a  Uyngary^tfc.,  I.  1—28  ; 

£//»/, 4rc.,  passim.) 

FKFsCtiT,  a market-town.  par.,  and  township  of 
England,  huud.  W.  Derby,  co.  Lancaster.  8 m.  E.  by  N. 
Liverpool,  and  23  m.  W.  by  8.  Manchester.  Area  of  par., 
34.940  acres  ; do.  of  township,  240  acre*.  Pop.  oftown- 
sliip  In  1831,  &.0&.3.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground,  over  a 
large  and  rich  coal-field,  and  runsisu  of  one  long  prin- 
cipal street,  wHl  pared  and  lighted  with  gas,  on  the  turn- 
like  road  between  Idvcrpool  and  Manchester,  abuut 

m.  N.  the  railway  between  those  towns.  The  principal 
public  iHiiidlngs  are  a town-hall,  scssions-hoiisc,  prison, 
and  mechanics'  Institute. I'he  par.churrh.  an  ancient  struc. 
tore,  has  a modern  tower  and  stei*ple  lAGO.  in  height, 
forming  a conspicuous  object  to  tlic  turruunding  c«Mintry ; 
the  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  K93/.,  In 
the  gift  of  King's  College.  Cambridge,  to  which  the 
manor  belongs.  In  the  out-townships  are  8 district 
churches,  the  patronage  of  6 of  which  U with  the  vicar. 
There  are  places  of  w orship  in  the  town  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  klclhodisU,  IndepvndenU,  aiul  Unitarians, 
besides  which  there  are  within  the  par.  3 Kora,  Cath. 
chapels,  and  9 meeting-houses  for  different  denominations 
ordlsscnters.  A grammar-school,  with  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing It'ibJ.  a }e,ir,  has  about  30  foundatinn-boy*  (sons  of 
inhabs.)with  other  pay-scholars, thnsebom and educatni 
in  the  par.  having  a Reference  to  7 fellowshiiis  and  several 
good  exhibitions  at  Bratennoso  College.  Oxford.  St'veral 
almthoii.tes,  erected  in  170k,  furnish  l^glng  for  19  old 
women  ; and  there  are  numerous  raoney-chorities.  The 
other  benevolent  institutions  arc  a Ladies'  charity,  bible 
society,  and  savings'  bank, 

Prescol  ha*  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
watch-tools  and  movements,  in  both  of  which  branches 
it  greatly  excel* : tiles,  also,  of  first-rate  quality,  and  en- 
gravers'tools,  are  made  here.  In  1836.  100  men  were 
employed  in  file  making,  and  600  in  the  construction  of 
watch  tool*,  motion  work,  Ac.  The  manufacture  of 
cuarM.*  earthenware  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on, 
the  clay  of  the  neighbourhood  being  well  adapted  for 
such  a purpose.  Cotton-spinning  is  carri^  on  In  2 mills, 
ernpluying.  in  IK)9, 240  liands  ; and  there  is  a small  flax- 
mill.  Coal-mines  are  wrought  In  every  direclion  round 
the  town  ; it  Is  estimated  that  upwards  of  2,0(K)  men  are 
employed  In  the  collieries  within  the  par. ; and  Liverpool 
receive*  from  I'rescot  it#  chief  supply  of  coal.  Many  of 
the  out.townships  are  very  populous,  St.  Helen’s  and 
Fccicston  having  attained  to  some  Importance  as  manu- 
facturliig  towns.  Hresrot  has  petty  sessions,  and  a barem. 
ial  court  for  the  recovery  of  sniul  debts.  Markets  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  (.Vrr  St. 
Hblcn’s.)  titainet'a  Hitt,  qf  Loftcaaier  i Bytterworth'a 
Stut.  of  Lancaster,  ^r. ) 

PRESTKIGN,  a pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of  S. 
Wales,  hund.  New  Radnor,  co.  Radnor,  near  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Lng.  In  a fertile  and  well-rultlvaied  valley,  adjuin- 
in|(  the  confines  of  Herefordshire,  12  m.  K,  by  N.  L«mv 
minster.  The  |uir.  of  Presteign,  which  extends  partly 
Into  Wlgmore  hund.,  co.  Hereford,  had,  in  IH3I. 
inhab.,  of  which  the  pari.  bor.  hod  1,629.  This  is  a well- 
built  town,  and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  size,  is  the 
cap.  of  the  co..  the  assizes  and  quarter  sestlont  being  held 
in  it.  **  A woollen  manufacture  was  once  carried  on  here; 
but  that  is  now  given  up.  and  there  is  no  manufacture  at 
present  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  of  malt,  which  is 
mode  in  large  quantities.  It  Is  a sort  of  metropolis  of  the 
country  for  A m.  round,  supplying  it  with  groc*-rics,  dra- 
pery. Iron-work,  and  shop  goods  In  general.  It  has  also 
a considerable  trasfe  in  timber.  The  inhab.  are  princi- 
pally professional  men.  tradesmen,  minrhanlc#,  hand!- 
craltimen,  and  a few  farmers.  There  arc  nlM>  some  per- 
sons of  small  Independent  Incomes,  who  reside  here  for 
the  sake  of  the  I'heapuess  of  tlie  pince."  (Pari.  It.'UnA. 
Hvport.)  The  church,  which  Is  very  ancii  nt.  fms  »mi.e 
curious  monuments  and  fine  old  tapeslry.  'I'he  litiiig, 
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a rectorr  of  tho  anmial  ralue  of  about  9O0t.,  U In  tho  rllt 
of  the  Karl  of  Oxford.  Tbe  We*lej-an  and  PrimltlTe 
Melho«U*U,  and  BaptitU,  hare  plaCPB  of  worship.  The 
c«.  hakl  U >aid  to  be  a handtome  itruriiire.  and  there  f« 
aUo  a CO.  gaol  and  a free-tehoul.  The  latter,  founded  and 
litHTally  endowed  In  the  rck»:n  of  Kh*aJ)eih  hj  a clothier 
of  the  town,  furiiithei  a plain  KngHth  I'lluratinn  to  be> 
tween  .V)  and  60  bors  ; and  them  are  other  minor  »i'hooli 
and  Sundajr-Bchoolt  attache«l  to  the  Church  and  the 
Weileran  connection.  At  the  V.  end  of  the  town  !•  a 
fine  circular  mound,  laid  out  in  public  walk*,  preecnted 
to  the  inhab«.  by  the  Karl  of  Oxford.  Pre«teign  uottce 
with  New  Radnor  and  other  tinaU  bon.  In  (ending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Rcgittered  electon  in  the  whole 
Itor.,  In  1839'40,  !>Ti.  It  ii  governed  by  a ballilTand  coo> 
(table*. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Luau,  author  of  the  “ Enoulry  after 
llappinets.”  wat  a natlm  of  Prcslrign.  having  been  born 
here  in  U»4H.  The  work  now  referred  to,  which  hai 
p.-uscd  through  a great  number  of  editions,  and  1(  (till 
held  in  considerable  e(timation,  w.i(  written  aAer  the 
author  had  become  blind.  ( Aikm't  Biographieat  Did.) 

PRKsi'OS,  a pari,  and  mun.  bar.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  Kngiand,  init(  own  div.  of  hund.  Amoundemeu, 
CO.  I..anca(ter,  on  tl>c  N.  bank  of  the  Rlhhie.  crot(ed 
here  by  3 h.-mdsomr  bridge*.  19  m.  S.  Lanra*ter,  and 
2Hni.  N.N  K.  Idvcrjxml.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  (»  hich  rom- 
priiei  Prr»lun  and  Fi»hwlrk  lownihlpi),  acrei. 

Pop.,  in  33,’<7I ; In  1H4I,  fiO.<i73.  The  town,  which 
condit*  of  a broad  principal  (treet,  running  N E.  from 
the  river,  cro«sed  by  (evcral  othef^  in  differeut  direction!. 
Is  well  built,  well  paved,  with  haiuUome  dwelling- 
hnixe*  and  thriving  fartoriet ; having  a perfect  drainage, 
and  g04'^  road(  leading  from  It.”  {Botmd.  Rrp.)  The 
(lreet(  are  well  lighted  with  gai.  and  there  i(  an  abun- 
dant lupplyof  water.  The  market-place,  at  the  junction 
of  Kidiergate  and  Friargale.,  contain!  about  3,000  cq.  yda. 
The  public  building!  comprlue  an  elegant  court-hou(e. 
erected  iii  i>i26;  an  exchange  or  market-house,  town- 
hall.  aitetnbly-roonx,  tlieatre,  borough  prison.  House 
of  Recovery,  and  a large  cmintv  penitentiary.  The 
church,  originally  ereciotl  in  the  iGth  century,  was  re- 
built in  1770  : the  living  if  a vicarage,  of  the  annual  value 
of  6^.,  In  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Hulme's  charity. 
There  are  also  7 district  churches,  chiefly  of  metdem 
erection,  and  4 others  have  lK*en  built  in  the  out  town- 
ships. The  places  of  worship  for  disienters  comprise  4 
for  Rom.  (a  numerous  and  increasing  body),  2 

each  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  IndcpentWnts,  with 
others  for  Unitarians.  Ilunlingdontan!,  Vrlmltive  Me- 
thiMilsts.  Raptlsts.  Sandemanlani,  and  the  Society  of 
jh'riends  ; there  being,  in  all.  within  the  town,  A churches 
and  17  dissenting  cha|w1s.  National  schools  are  atUched 
to  the  several  churches  ; and  all  or  most  of  the  dissenting 
place*  of  worship  have  large  Sunday-schools,  furnishing 
religious  Instruction  to  between  7,0fM  and  A.noO  children. 
A grammar-school,  foundc?d  prior  to  l6Hg,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  Vil.  a rear  : there  is,  also,  a partially  endowed 
blue-coot  srhouf.  and  several  d.vy  and  infant  sehools, 
suppnrtr<l  by  ttibscriptlon.  The  otiier  charities  com- 
prise 9 almshouses,  and  several  muney  hrouesU } a dis- 
pensary, house  of  recovery,  built  In  |X‘.^;  provident 
society,  workhouse,  and  savings'  bank.  Among  the  lite- 
rary rstabjlshmeiits,  the  first  idace  is  due  to  the  Preston 
Institution  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  which  has  a 
library  of  about  volt.,  and  an  excellent  museum. 
I'he  Palatine  and  Dr.  Shepherd's  libraries  are  open  to 
all  classes,  and  the  town  has  a public  law-library.  An 
ngrlcuUur^  society  was  founded  in  IHII.  Arenham 
Walk,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  the 
tianki  of  the  Ribble,  is  a favourite  promenade,  and  is 
kept  in  order  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation.  Two  news- 
paoers  are  pubRshed,  each  once  a week. 

Preston,  from  its  central  position,  its  vkinlty  to  an 
important  coal  district,  and  its  extensive  means  of  com- 
munication with  ilie  interior  by  canals  and  railways, 
united  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  nf  Its  citixens,  bos  of 
Ub*  years  rapidly  itvereased  in  wealth  and  pop.,  and  Is  now, 
in  f.irt.  one  of  the  great  scats  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
In  IH3I,  there  belonged  to  the  town  3.1  cotlnn-milli,  im- 
ix'llrd  by  a stexm  power  of  I, .3.32  horses,  and  employing 
above  7.000  hands.  It  has.  also,  numerous  hand-loom 
we.vvers,  though  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  power- 
loom,  their  wages  hnii  fallen  in  IH38  to  about  7s.  a week  at 
nn  average.  The  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  formerly  the 
principAl  branch  of  industry  in  Preston,  is  still  pretty 
extensively  carried  on;  and  in  1R3«.  6 flax-mills  em- 
ployed about  l,4^>0  hands.  It  has  also  numerous  iron 
fouiidries.  and  ocher  establishments  for  making  ma- 
chinery and  other  articles.  Leather  Is  tanned  In  con- 
sl  ler.-ible  quantities ; and  there  is  a small  fishery  on  the 
KiUbb*.  which  alwundt  with  salmon,  smelts,  and  eels. 
I'wo  iMnking  companies  have  been  recently  established, 
and  there  are  3 private  banks.  The  Ribble  Is  navigable 
at  spring  tides,  as  far  as  Prestun-marsh,  for  vessels  of 
l'<0  urns  ; liiit.  being  ill  adapted  for  tea-bome  vessels,  it 
U frequented  almost  exclusively  by  coasters.  The  navl- 
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j gatton,  however,  which  Is  impeded  by  sand-banks,  la  fa 
course  of  being  Improved  by  a company  Incorporated  In 
IK37*3k ; and  it  is  expected  that  a depth  of  III  ft.  water, 
at  ordinary  spring  tides,  will  be  attained.  The  river 
duet  produce  about  1,000/  a year.  The  I-ancastcr  Canal, 
furmeil  in  17'.^.  passes  the  town;  and  it  is  connef*tcd 
with  other  t«arts  of  the  co..  at>d  of  England  gi-nerally, 
by  the  North  I’nion  Railway  (22J  ra.  in  length),  which 
crosses  the  Ribble  nn  a viaduct  of  3 arches.  Ch  ft.  above 
the  river,  the  1-ancaster  and  Preston  Railway  (20|  rt.  In 
length),  the  Preston  and  Ixmgridgo  Railway  (7m.  long), 
the  Bultnn  and  Preston  Kailway,  nut  yet  completed,  and 
the  Preston  and  Wyre  Railway,  which  last  connects  it 
with  the  new  sea-port  of  Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wyre  harbour,  now  rapidly  rising  in  Importance.  I-arge 
markets  on  Saturday,  with  others  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  for  flsh.  butter,  and  vegetables.  Great  fairs  in 
Jan.,  March,  Aug.,  and  Nov.;  the  first  nf  which,  called 
the  '*  Great  Saturday,”  U celebrated  for  its  show  of 
horse*. 

Pretton  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  and  received  Its 
first  charter  from  Henry  II.  By  a subsequent  charter, 
granted  by  Henry  HI.,  tne  officers  of  the  bor.  were  au- 
thorised to  hold  a guild  merchant  for  the  renewing  of 
the  freedom  of  the  hurgeases,  and  other  iiurposea  'Jhla 

firivilege  is  made  the  ocraslon  of  great  festivity.  For  a 
ong  time  after  their  first  Institution,  the  guilds  were 
held  at  irregular  periods  ; t>ut  they  have  now  for  more 
than  acentury  bee^  uniformly  celebrated  every  tsventieCh 

fear,  eommencing  on  the  Monday  next  afler  the  decol- 
ation  of  SL  John,  which  generally  happens  in  the  last 
week  of  August.  The  last  was  Iwld  in  IH32.  Proces- 
sions of  the  corporation,  and  the  diflbreiit  trades  in  cha- 
racteristic dresses,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  and  female*  em- 
ployed in  the  factories,  take  place  on  two  of  the  days  ; 
ana  the  amusements,  which  are  varied  and  Interesting, 
continue  for  a fortnight.  But  fur  civic  purmxes.  the 
guild  books  are  open  for  an  entire  month.  L'mierthe 
Mun.  Reform  Act.  Preston  is  divided  into  6 wards,  its 
municipal  officers  Iwlng  a mayor  and  12  aldermen,  with 
36  couDclIlori.  Corp.  rev.,  ni  1HS9  (exclusive  of  670/. 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  property),  4.M67/.  tjuarter  and 
I>ctty  sessions  are  held  umler  a recorder ; and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount  contracted 
within  the  bor.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  himds.  of 
Amoundcroess,  Blackburn,  and  I^eyland  are  held  here, 
and  there  is  a moothlr  county  court.  Preston  has  sent 
2 moral,  to  the  H.  of  since  the  reigii  of  Kdaard  VI., 
the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act.  tiring  hi 
the  iiihobs.  at  Urge.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
electoral  limits,  so  as  to  include  the  township  of  Fish- 
wick  with  the  old  bor.  Keg.  electors  in  IH39-40.  0,6^. 

Preston  Is  supposed  to  have  men  on  the  dc<*ay  of  the 
ancient  Rerigonium,  or  Ribrhester,  a city  now  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a mere  village,  aixmt  II  m.  higher  up 
the  river ; and  it  derived  its  name  of  Prieit'M-iuvn  frovn 
the  number  of  religious  houses  established  here,  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains.  It  was  partly  destro)-ed 
I by  Robert  Bruce,  in  1322.  In  the  pailiamenlary  wars  of 
Charles  I..  Its  Inhabs.  declared  for  tne  king,  and  it  «as  lie- 
sieged  atul  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  In  I7IA.  the  Ja. 
cobitc  Insurgents  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected 
barricades  for  Its  defence ; but.  after  a brave  resistance, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royalist  force 
I under  General  Willei.  In  1745,  Preston  was  visited  by 
{ the  Pretender,  on  his  retreat ; but  he  was  corepelled  to 
I withdraw  nn  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

( liainft'M  Hilt,  of  iMncatkire  •,  Buttcneortk'i  Stal.  Skdek 
(if  L/tACOfilirc,  p.  109^113.;  Part. and  Bommd.  Rep.) 

PRESTON  PA  NS,  a bor.  of  barony  and  sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  7|  ra.  E.  Edinburgh.  In  IK35,  the  par.,  which 
is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Scotland,  had  a pop.  of  2,467,  of 
whom  the  bor.  may  have  about  1300.  It  is  straggling 
and  ill-built,  consisting  principally  of  a single  street  pa- 
rallel to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  having,  for  a lengthened  period,  had  a number  of 
•alt-works  or  pam  for  the  proauction  of  salt  by  the  eva. 
poratlon  of  the  tea  water,  and  for  the  refining  of  rock 
salt.  The  latter  branch  of  the  business  is  now  the  only 
one  that  is  carried  on.  It  has,  also,  a brewery,  at  which 
some  of  the  best  Scotch  ale  brought  to  the  Edinbtirgh 
market  it  produced,  a toap  work,  and  two  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  pottery.  There  arc  extensive 
, oyster  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  whence  the  Edin- 
\ burgh  markets  derive  a large  proportion  of  their  supply. 
Morrison’s  Haven,  the  port  of  Prestonpans,  about  | m.W. 
from  the  town,  is  a small  creek,  with  not  more  than  10  A. 
water  at  springs.  (Ncte  S/atiiticai  Account  of  &coitaud. 
par.  of  Prettunpam.) 

Near  this  village,  on  the  2lst  of  Sept.,  T745.  the  royal 
army,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  consisting  of  about  2.100 
regular  troops,  was  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  with 
great  loss,  by  the  Highlanders,  who  were  but  little  lu- 

I'  perior  in  )mint  of  numbers,  under  the  Pretender.  The 
king's  troops  being  panic  struck,  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  Oed  at  the  first  fire,  and  were  cut  down  almost  with- 
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out  rafttaDce.  {JokmtUm'$  Mnuoirt  <4  the  RebeUion, 
p.  M— 

PRKSTWICH-CUM-OLDIIAM.  OtonAu.) 

PUKVESA,  a town  of  Turkrjr  in  Euru|Hf,  prov.  Al* 
iNUila.  at  the  eotrance  of  the  Ambraciao  (iulph,  M m. 
8.8.W.  Yanina.  Pop.4.0()0?  U is  ill  built,  badly  pared 
and  dirty  ; but  It  ti  in  a ^nod  Aituation  for  commerce, 
and  wai  formerly  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Kpini*. 
On  the  iithihut,  connecting  the  penlniula  upon  which  It 
etandf  with  the  main  land,  are  ine  remaina  of  NIcopoIli, 
conelitlng  of  the  ancient  walU,  a theatre,  ivme  bathe, 
and  rarioue  other  veetigea  of  antiquity.  {Burgeu't 
Grccer,  Ac.,  i.  93— 96. : HoMoute  j Hugkrt,i[e.) 

PRINCE  EDWARD’S  ISLAND,  (fonnerly  Saikt 
JoHN'a),  an  ialand  of  N.  America,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain ; In  the  Oulpb  of  St.  Lawreucc,  prloclpailr  be. 
tween  the  4Gtb  and  47th  degt.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  6au  and 
&lth  of  W.  long.,  from  90  to  26  ro.  K.  New  Brunawick. 
Length,  of  a curred  line,  paiaing  through  ita  centre  E. 
to  w.  about  140  m. ; greateit  breadth  34  m.  Area  eatJ> 
mated  at  l.3S^i.700  acrea,  or  about  S.I50  aq.  m.  Pop. 
about  33,000,  principally  Highland.  Scotch,  Irlah,  and 
Acadian  French,  witn  aome  Engllah,  Dutch,  Americana, 
and  Swedea.  A chain  of  hillt  of  moderate  height 
partly  interaecta  It ; but  the  aurface  In  general  ii  Icrcl, 
or  at  moat  only  uudulating.  It  ia  well  watered,  and 
ita  ahorea  are  deeply  indented  with  nurocroua  uaya. 
The  climate  ia  milder  than  In  any  of  the  surround* 
ing  Brltiah  colonies,  and  appears  to  be  favourable  to 
longevity.  The  atmosphere  is  nearly  free  from  the  fogs 
prevalent  in  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Below  the  thin  vegetable  mould  the  soil  is  generally 
cUy  or  loam,  resting  on  a base  of  landstone : there  are 
tome  awampa,  and  pine  barrens;  but  these  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  tlie  whole  surface.  The  island  in 
Rnerai  is  well  wooded,  the  principal  trees  being  spruce, 
nr,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  Oak,  ash.  larch.  Ac.,  arc 
scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the  Qrat  la  very  inferior.  Ail 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  in  England  come  to 
perfection.  Wheat  is  pown  in  abumlMce,  and  the 
■urplui  ia  exported  to  Nova  Scotia.  Barley,  oats,  and 
beans,  are  aalu  to  be  equal  In  weight  and  quality  to  any 
met  with  In  the  Eogliih  markets.  Flax  of  rxcelleiit 
quality  is  raised,  and  manufactured  into  liuen  for  do- 
mestic use.  Hemp  will  grow,  but  not  to  the  same  per- 
fection as  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  It  it  said,  though 
we  apprehend  the  statement  roust  be  taken  with  large 
qualiAcatluni,  that  hod  the  natural  advantages  of  (hit 
Island  been  turned  to  proper  account,  it  might  at  this 
time  have  been  the  granary  of  the  British  colonies, 
instead  of  barely  supporting  a poor  ar>d  limited  popu- 
lation. Of  nearly  l,4M,U00  acres  contained  in  the  island, 
only  lO.ono  are  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  plough ; but 
only  100,000  are  now  under  cultivation.  The  origin  of 
Cilia  state  nf  things  ia  aacribed,  in  Lonl  Durham's  Re- 
port. to  tho  Injudicioua  grants  made  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, under  condltiout  that  have  been  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  absent  proprietors  neither  improve 
the  land,  nor  will  let  others  improve  it.  They  retain 
It,  and  keep  it  in  a state  of  wilderness."  (/f<7>or/, 
l>p.  70 — Hb.)  What  land  is  under  the  plough,  is  cul- 
tMiatiHl  in  a very  slovenly  manner;  though  the  esta- 
blikhnicTii  of  an  agricultural  society  of  late  years  has 
done  something  to  Improve  hushamlry. 

Pastures  are  good,  and  suitable  for  cattle  and  sheep; 
owing  to  tlie  want  of  proper  attention,  hogs  are  said  not 
to  thrive  so  well  as  the  former.  Live  stork  used  to  suffer 
grratly  from  the  ravages  of  bears,  loup-cwrriers.  and 
other  wild  animals  ; but  these  are  much  lest  numerous 
now  than  formerly.  Tho  island  has  no  mines.  Its 
fisheries  are.  however,  of  some  importance  ; the  value 
of  the  fish  cured  lu  1H39  having  amounted  to  3,340f.  itcrl- 
ing.  But  owing  to  the  want  nf  capital  and  industry,  tiie 
Americans  have  an  ascendancy  in  the  flshf'ries.  A good 
many  ships  are  built  in  the  eolony  ; 69  vessels  of  the  ag- 
gregate inirden  of  9,934  tons  having  been  built  and  rcgii- 
ler«M  b)  1HJ9.  Total  value  of  esporls  from  the  culony.  in 
1*37.  7,371/..  limber,  dealt.  Ac.  making  7,047/.  of  this 
amount.  Total  value  of  imports,  1,946/. 

The  constitution  Is  nearly  tlmll.-U’  to  that  nf  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  all  civil  matters  independent  of  any  juris- 
diction in  America  The  government  and  legislature  Is 
vested  in  a licut.-guveraor,  a council  of  9 mrms.,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  of  representatives,  elected  by  the 
piH)ple.  The  governor  is  chancellor  of  ii»e  court  of  chan- 
cery ; the  chief  justice  and  attorney. general  are  appointed 
by  (he  sovereign ; and  the  high  sheriff  Unpointed  an- 
mially  by  the  local  government.  In  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature  all  criminal  and  civil  matters  of  ronic- 
quenc-e  are  tried  by  jury.  Cases  of  petty  debt  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  are  decided  by  special  magistrates 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  There  are  two  superior  schools 
In  Charlotte  Town,  aiul  about  40 district  schools.  Char- 
lotte Town,  the  rap.  and  scat  of  government,  on  llllls- 
borough  river,  near  the  ,S.  coast,  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bours in  the  Gulph  of  St.  1-awrence.  The  town,  on 
gently  rising  ground,  U regularly  built,  and  clean,  with 
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about  3.S00  Inhabs.  The  court-house,  episcopal  and 
Scotch  churches,  several  chapels,  the  lutrracks,  and  the 
fort,  are  Its  ouly  conspicuous  public  buildings. 

This  Island  was  taVen  from  the  French  in  17&8.  It 
was  annexed  with  Cape  Breton  to  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  since  176H  has  formed  a separata 
culuiiy.  {h/aegregor'M  America  i Dut ham's  Report  <m 
y.  Amrrtca,  Ac.) 

FRINGE  UK  WALES’S  ISLAND  (native  Pclo 
Finano,  * the  Areca  Islaud.’j  An  islarul  and  British  set> 
element  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  about  two  miles  from  the 
\V.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  lat.  SP IV  N..  long.  100*^ 
26'  E.  Leugth,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  16  m.;  breadth  varying 
from  6 to  13  m.  Area  alx>ut  Uk)  sq.  ra.  Pop.,  in  1936, 
3M.4.S0,  principally  Malays.  Chinese,  and  CbuUahs.  the 
Europeans  being  under  MOO.  The  N.  part  of  the  island 
Is  mnuotainous,  and  a range  of  hills  runs  through  ita 
centre,  declining  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  S.W. 
extremity.  But  two-ihlrds  of  the  whole  tuifaco  are 
level,  or  of  gentle  ini  linatluii.  and  like  the  hills,  covered 
with  woods.  The  thermometer,  in  the  plains,  ranges 
between  76^  and  90*^  Fahr.,  and  on  the  higher  hills  at 
from  64*^  to  76'^.  Except  in  a few  places,  Pinang  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy.  Hefresblng  showers  fall  at  short 
Intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  climate  of  the  high 
lands  is  said  to  retemble  that  of  Funchal,  in  Madeira. 
The  geoingical  formations  are  primitive.  Nearly  all  the 
hills  are  of  granite  ; and  the  subsoil,  where  not  alluvial, 
is  principally  tlie  detritus  of  that  rot-k.  Tin  ore  Is  found 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  island  produces  a 
good  deal  of  timber,  well  adapted  for  ship-building  and 
roasts;  and  fine  fruits;  and  it  is  well  auapled  for  Ibe 
growth  of  spices.  As  a commercial  mart,  this  settlement 
it  much  inferior  to  Singapore ; but.  according  to  Mr. 
Nrwbold,  "It  bids  fair  by  its  nlantatinns  of  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  to  render  us  inclepcndenl  of  the  spire  Islanoj 
which  wc  have  given  up  to  Holland."  {.Malacca,  Ac.) 

The  attention  of  the  agriculturists  is  now  aliniHt  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
tlic  spice-plantatiuns,  and  dry  waste  land  for  that  )Hir- 
pose  may  be  obtained  from  the  foternment  on  leases  of 
40  years,  at  a small  quit-rent.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  staple  articles  Is  estimated  as  follow  : — 
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The  value  of  the  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves,  exported 
in  the  years  l*<3<;.7,  amounted  to  136, hoO  riiperi.  A gf^ 
many  cocoa-nuts  arc  grown  ; and  gambir.  Indigo,  n)ttoo, 
oreco,  and  tobacco  in  small  quantities.  Gk>ff'-e.  sugar- 
cane. betel  Diit  and  leaf,  rice,  cotton,  and  ginger,  are 
also  raised.  The  trade  of  Ibnang  Is  chiefly  that  of 
transit,  between  Great  Britain  and  British  India,  on  tha 
one  hand,  and  the  Malay  peninaula.  and  Tenasserim, 
provi.  .Slam,  Anam,  Borneo.  Java.  Sumatra.  Gliiiu.  Ac., 
on  the  other.  A considerable  trade  in  cotton  cloths  is 
kent  up  by  the  Chullalis  with  the  t’oromondel  coast. 

The  revenue  of  Pinang  and  Prov.  Wellesley  is  derived 
from  tandi,  customs,  licenses,  and  the  sale  of  the  govern- 
mem  monopolies  of  opium,  spirits,  purk,  bs>tel-lear,  and 
the  market.  In  lK3.'>.;i6  it  amounted  to  I79,ii;i0  rupees  : 
but  the  ilisbursements,  not  including  the  expenses  of 
the  military  and  the  convict  Mtablishment,  amounted  to 
353,338  rup.,  leaving  a deficit  of  74.396  rup. 

Province  Wellesley,  a deponilency  of  this  setUeraent, 
is  a strip  nf  coast  land  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  opjtoiite 
Pinang.  35  m.  in  length,  by  about  4 m.  In  breaiilh.  Area, 
140  sq.m.  Pop.,  In  I<i6,  47AVI,  of  whom  43.000  were 
Malays.  It  has  an  utKiuUtlng  surface,  chiefly  of  alluvial 
soil,  and  a healthy  climate.  Its  principal  products  arc 
rice,  pepper,  sugar,  and  cocoa-nuts  ; and  the  gross  value 
of  its  Kiirplus  agrii-iiltural  produce  is  et|lmat<^  at  HO.tXxl 
Span,  dollars,  it  supplies  Pinang  with  caitle  and  poul- 
try. These  settlrmcnti  are  under  Uu*  Bengal  presidency, 
and  govcrD<-d  by  a resident  at  George  Town,  and  an  as- 
sistant resident  in  Province  Welli-klry. 

George  Town,  the  cap.,  at  thcN.K.  extremity  of  Pi- 
nang. hat  a pop.  of  about  13.000.  It  is  bviili  on  level 
ground,  and  eonilsti  of  a long  and  broad  street,  inter- 
sected by  others  of  inferior  dimensions.  It  has  a fort,  a 
liandioine  cliiirch,  an  Arincnlnn  chapel,  two  Koin.  Ca- 
ibuilc  chap<.‘ls,  a court-house,  gaol,  public  school,  in>or- 
house,  the  govornor'i  offues,  and  tiie  civil  and  military 
hospitals.  An  Kngluh  weekly  newspaper  b published  in 
tlie  town,  aud  a few  shops  are  kr|K  by  Europeans,  but 
the  mayor  purttiui  t>y  Ghiuese.  There  arc  cantonments 
for  the  Dative  troops  nt-ar  the  town.  Penang  was  pur- 
chased by  the  East  India  t’onipnnr  in  1796,  and  Province 
Wellesley  in  |hO0.  {SnebottTs  Malacca,  S(c.) 

PRO  VENGE,  one  of  the  former  {irovs.  i>f  Fniwe,  In 
tho  S.E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  subdividrd  Uiiu  tbo 
N ti 
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dc)>i  Rw-s-  AIprs,  Boucbeft^u-Hhouc,  Var,  and  a por- 
tion of  VnMrJn*<‘. 

put)  VI1»I'!N<'K,  a dtf  and  port  of  entir  of  tho  I*. 
StAtr*.  Kii'mIi*  UlAixl.of  which  it  U the  cap.,  bcinir.  al*o, 
the  tiTond  city  of  SVw  Kngtaml  in  point  uf  pop.,  wealth, 
ami  commerre.  It  »tand<  at  the  hewt  of  the  tide-water 
in  Narraira>iM*tt  B.iy,  atKHit  30  ni.  frotn  the  Atlantic,  40  m. 
S.S.W.  ; lal.  4W  W40"  N.,  Ion*  71°  8i'30"'  W. 

pop.,  in  iHtil,  /-/.OPJ.  It  itandt  on  derated  ground  on 
both  >Iiie»  Providence  Hirer,  an  ami  of  the  bay,  here 
CToiml  by  8 hndgek.  one  IN)  ft  in  width.  It  i*  a well-  | 
boilt,  handaome.  thriving  town.  It*  chief  public  build- 
hiR*  are  the  *tate-hnow.  Brown  unlveri'itr,  and  the  <?r- 
cvk/c.  'Fhe  U^t,  which  i»  the  fiiictt  biilUilng  of  ita  kind 
in  tite  L'nion.  wai  fiiiithed  in  IHVN ; it  if  7/8  ft.  in  depth  ; 
hat  8 granite  frontt  78ft.  In  width,  ornamented  with 
Doric  cohmnndot,  and  co<t.  in  all,  about  I30.UUU  doilt. 
Pruvideiiee  ha*  numerouf  «'hi)rrh«*t,  »rhooU.  and  cha- 
ritable inititullcma  Bmwu  fnivcrjilty,  fonnde^l  at  War. 
rm  In  I7fi»,  and  remored  thither  in  InO,  compritet  8 
colleyef,  Htwi  if  gmerneil  by  a l)oard  of  trutteet  and  fel- 
lowt.  all  of  whom  mufl  be  Haiititi*.  It  hat  a library  of 
H.OfJOrolf.,  and  a very  compn-te  phtloM»phlcal  appara* 
tu*-.  and  It  attetblcfl  by  a>iout  l70«tuJentt.  (Arntr.  Al- 
manack. I*m.)  The  Kriendi  h.ire  a boardlng-*rh«x»l 
here,  which  hat  alxmt  8f)n  piiptlt.  There  are  teveral 
literary  ffreietiet.  which  potteif  llbrarief,  &c..  and  many 
eat«ii»lTe  private  wminaries. 

Provideneo  U dltlinguifhed  at  a mannfartiiring  town  : 
itf  fnrtoriet  employ  from  in,000  to  l8,Oi»)  tpindlrf ; 

and  It  hat  exteiisire  idearhing.grmmdt  and  dyc-houfct ; 
iron-foimdrlf**  ami  machine-  factoriea  for  the  product ionof 
c<*tlonin«thliiery;  with  manufarturew  ofcombf.jewcUcry, 
gla»»  ware*,  leather,  hoot*  and  thcX‘t.  «<iap.  caixiles.  fur- 
niture. Ac.  Pawtucket,  about  4 m.  N.H  . if  alto  the  teat 
of  rxtentivo  cotton  manufactures,  the  product*  of  which 
find  an  outlet  at  Providetice.  Vettelt  of  the  largeft 
burden  come  dote  to  the  wharft,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  bay  U not  often  impeded  by  Ice.  In  Iii3^.  there  be- 
loogi'd  to  ltdt  town  |(>.‘il4  tona  shipping. 

Providence  rommunlcatetwlth  iiuttun,  and  w ith  Sion- 
Inelon  In  t’onnecticul,  by  railwnyt  i with  Worcettcr 
( M.i*aa<dmH*tta)  t*v  the  BUcktlnne  ('anal;  anil  ale.^m-  ' 
iki.vta  < f a Urge  cloff  keep  up  a daily  communication 
with  New  York.  It  wa*  originally  fettled  In  1636.  by 
^1r,  Roger  Willlamt,  to  whom  U atcrllw-d  the  honour  of 
h tviiig  rdablikhed  the  first  political  rnmmunlty  in  which 
perf«H-|  religiotia  toirratioo  was  ruimltte*!.  It  was  iiicor- 
porat'kl  at  a city  in  1^1.  (£'rtcyc.  Ai/tchcana  i Atmr. 
AttHtinack.) 

Pao^iucHCi,  one  of  the  Bahama  itUnda,  which  tee. 

PIIL’.SSI  A,  an  iin])urtant  Europenn  kingdom. 
betwvcMi  the  d9th  and  .36th  dc^.  N.  Int.,  and 
the  6th  uiid  dei;.  E.  Ion;;.  The  principal 
}»art  uf  the  Pniasian  dominiona  lies  conlinuuusly 
ulon;;  the  S.  ahorc  of  the  Baltic,  between  Hus-  ' 
tin  and  Mit’klenburjj,  comprijii:;;  the  N.  part  of 
whul  woa  fonnerly  ruland,  and  most  part  of  the 
N.  of  (.ieminny.  The  inland  frontier  of  this 
p.irt  of  the  monarchy  on  the  E.  and  S.  is  suffi- 
cuMitly  connected;  but  on  the  W.  side  it  is  very 
rHg;;ed.  some  small  indciiendcnt  stales  beinj;  aU 
niost  Entirely  surrounded  by  the  I'russian  domi- 
iiitMis.  But  exclusive  uf  this  principal  (lortion. 
there  is  an  extensive  Prussian  territory  on  both 
sides  the  Uhine,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  I 
Westphalia  and  Uhine.  This  portion  Is  sepa-  ' 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  or  from  I 
what  may  be  called  the  l^astern  Slates,  by  Iles5>e  j 
t'a'>sell,  part  of  I^amiver,  Brunsw  ick,  8cc.  The  , 
('anton  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switxerland,  an<l  some  j 
tletachcd  territories  in  Saxony,  also  belong  to  j 
Prussia.  ^ I 

Eastern  Prussia  has  on  the  N.  the  Baltic ; on  I 
the  E.  Uussia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Cracow  ; and  , 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  ;\ustrian  stales  of  Galicia, 
iMoravia,  and  Bohemia,  with  Suvonv,  and  other 
German  slates.  West  Prussia,  or  the  jirovinces 
on  the  Rhine,  have  on  the  N.  and  E..  Hanover  | 
and  other  Gcnnan  .states;  on  the  S.  Prance ; i 
and  on  the  W.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Prom  the  extreme  ea'lern  frontier  of  Prussia  to 
Aix-la-Cha(H.dle.  in  an  Pi.N.E.  iind  W.S.W. 
direction,  the  distance  is  about  775  m.  ; and 
from  the  promonior}'  on  the  Baltic,  ubo^e  .Stnd-  i 
sund.  tu  the  extreme  southern  frontier  of  Silesia,  | 
in  a N.E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  the  distance  is  | 
404  ID.  t)wing,  however,  tu  the  irregularity  ot 
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the  frontier,  and  the  intenrention  of  other  coun- 
tries, these  measurements  give  no  information 
as  tu  the  extent  of  the  monarchy. 

The  di-sjointed  state  of  the  dominions  of  Prus- 
sia detracts  materially  from  her  power.  'I'he 
|M)s.session  of  Warsaw  gives  Russia  a i>osition 
whence  she  may  attack  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarchy.  An  alliance  with  Saxony  would 
I bring  an  Austrian  armv  within  a few  days* 
march  of  Berlin;  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
are  exposed  to  be  overrun  by  France.  The  go- 
vernment, aware  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  have  systema- 
tically laboured  to  give  a more  compact  form  to 
its  dominions.  But  they  have  only  parttally 
succeeded ; and  it  is,  in  consv^quence,  necessary 
for  the  public  security  that  the  military  esta- 
blishmcMii  should  be  placed  on  a very  im(>osing 
footing. 

A:’i:randiM'nur>it  or  Prtissia.  — The  rise  of  the 
Prussian  (>ow-er  has  Wen  rapid  and  extraordinary, 
riie  kings  of  J’russia  are  descended  from  petty 
Gennan  princes  who,  in  the  Hth  century,  were 
Imrgruves  of  Nuremberg.  In  1415,  Sigi&mund, 
emiH‘ror  uf  Germany,  soM  the  marquisatc  (after- 
w arils  clectomle)  o^  Brandenburg  to  Frederick, 
one  of  U)ese  bur^aves,  for  400,000  ducats,  who, 
by  this  purchase,  laid  the  foundatiun  of  the  future 
gmndeur  of  his  family.  ( Pflefel,  Histoire  (TAlUr^ 
w/jg/)!*,  a/iMo  1417. ) In  1515,  Albert,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  was  elected  grand  master  of 
(he  Teutonic  knights,  who  then  possessed  ducal 
Prussia ; and  by  a treaty  corrcluded  in  15S5,  (his 
territory  was  secularist  and  erected  into  • 
duchy  in  favour  of  Albert  and  his  successors. 

( Ptrefcl,  15;i5. ) In  1657»  Prussia  was  acknow- 
ieilgod  by  Poland  to  be  a free  and  independent 
stale;  and,  aRer  other  aggrandisements,  it  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a kingdom  in  1700. 
Part  of  Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to 
Pm«sia. 

But  notw  ithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when 
Frederick  the  Crre.it  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1740,  his  disjointed  dominions  did  not  contain 
inhabs.,  who  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  art-s,  or  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  But  this  extraordinary  man,  with  no 
extrinsic  assistance,  and  by  mere  dint  of  superior 
talent,  wrested,  in  the  early  {lart  of  his  reign, 
the  valuable  and  extensive  province  of  Silesia 
from  the  house  of  Austria.  11c  aRerw'ardi  de- 
fended himself,  during  the  seven  years’  war, 
against  the  combined  efforts  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prance,  and  forced  lhe.se  powers  to  conclude 
a tn*aty,  by  which  Silesia  was  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed' to  Prussia.  In  the  latter  part  of  hit 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
Prexlcrick  planned,  and  partly  carried  into  cflTect, 
the  (Mirtition  uf  I’otand,  artpiiring  as  his  share 
the  western  parts  of  Prussia,  and  secured,  in 
addition  to  the  increase  of  territonr,  an  unre- 
stricted eommunicatinn  between  t(ie  different 
great  divisions  of  his  kingdom. 

By  theM.*  different  accpiisittons,  Prussia,  at  the 
death  uf  Prcdcrick,  in  178<>,  had  been  increased 
in  size  nearly  a half ; while,  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  conjoined  provinces,  and 
the  improvement  effected  in  every*  part  of  his 
dominions,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  pop.  had 
increasi'd,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Prus- 
swn  writcr.s,  to  about  6,000, f<X>. 

Prussia  acipiired  by  the  Mihsequent  }>artit>on 
uf  Poland  in  171>2,  anil  its  final  diMnembonnent 
in  17U.3,  a great  extension  of  territory,  including 
the  im|>urtaMt  city  of  Dantzic.  and  upwards  t»f 
*J,(kX),U(Xi  inhabs.  In  addition  to  thi.s  she  nc- 
(|uired  (he  bishopric  of  PatU-rborn  niid  the  prin- 
ciltaliiies  of  Bayreuth  and  Anapaeh,  with  several 


lesser  districts  in  Germany;  so  that  in  1805, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Krug,  she  con- 
tained nearly  5,000  geog.  mj.  miles  of  territory, 
and  a pop.  of  9,640,000. 

Her  disastrous  contest  with  France  in  1806. 
and  her  subsequent  humiliation,  are  well  know  n. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  subdued  ; 
and  after  Napoleon’s  campaign  in  Ku&sia,  the 
pop.  rote  en  masse,  and  the  zeal  and  bravery 
of  the  Prussians  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  final  overthrow  of  Naix>leon.  At 
the  general  peace  of  1815^  Prussia  became  more 
pow  erful  than  ever.  She  recovered  all  her  for. 
mer  possessions,  except  a portion  of  her  Polish 
dominions  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuable 
acquistions  in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  the  Uhe- 
nisn  provinces. 
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Considering,  however,  the  Importance  of  Prus- 
sia, as  a counterpoise  to  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  France  on  the  other,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  her  territories  were  both  more  extensive 
and  more  compact.  One  of  the  greatest  faults 
committed  by  the  Congress  of  \ lenna  was  the 
diminution  of  the  acquisitions  of  Pnis&ia  in 
Poland.  'Phis  was  to  1^  regretted,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  general  interests  of  Europe, 
w'hich  requires  that  Prussia  should  be  a power 
of  the  first  order,  ns  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  pro- 
vinces separated  from  her  dominions. 

Divition*  and  Extmt  (\f  thf  Coantr^.  Population.  •» 
The  PruokiAD  mouarch^  I«  divided  into  8 provinces,  and 
these  again  into  35  regencies,  which  are  larther  subdi- 
vided into  335  circles.  Koch  regency  takes  its  name  from 
its  principal  city,  as  Is  seen  In  the  following  Tabic,  which 
also  shows  their  extent  and  population  at  diffbrent 
epochs. 


Account  of  the  Pruvinces  and  Regencies  of  the  PrussUn  Monarchy  in  IMO.  specif)*ing  thetr  Extent  in  ftoograpblea. 
and  Britlih  Square  Miles;  their  Fopulatiou  In  1816,  1835,  and  1840,  and  the  UeusTty  of  the  Populatlonper  Geo- 
grapliicai  Square  Mile  In  1840. 
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Facf  ttf  the  Coumtrp.  iiountahu.  The  surface  of 
the  Prussian  states  Is  generally  (tat.  ^^'itb  the  exception. 
Indeed,  of  part  of  the  Harts  Mountains,  io  the  prov.  of 
Saxony,  the  Teutohurger  Wald,  and  some  other  moun- 
tains iu  Westj^alla  and  Saxony,  the  volcanic  district  In 
it  and  the  Lower  RblM.  and  the  Rlesengeblrge.  or 
Giant's  Mountains,  on  the  S.  W.  confines  of  Silesia,  there 
Is  no  other  tract  that  is  more  than  hilly.  Prussia  is,  in 
fact,  a country  of  vast  plains  ; and  Is  in  most  parts  so 
very  level,  that  many  marshes  and  small  lakes  have  been  | 
formed  by  the  inundMions  of  the  rivers.  The  eastern,  i 
or  prind|;M  part  of  the  monarchy  stopes  imperceptibly  I 
from  the  S.  frontier  towards  Ci>e  Baltic,  the  shore  <nl 
which  Is  low  and  sandy.  From  UiU  cirrumsunce,  and  i 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  placet  consitU  of 
little  else  than  mere  loose  sand,  some  geologists  have! 
supposed  that  the  sea  had  at  one  time  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  Its  surface ; and  there  would  seem  to  be 
eooaideroblo  plauilbiilty  in  the  suppoeitlon.  AC  a com- 


paratfrely  recent  period  the  country  was  corered  in 
most  ports  with  Immeiiic  forests,  of  which  there  ore 
still  very  extensirc  remains.  These,  «hea  they  beioug 
to  the  crown,  ore  under  the  coutrul  of  the  administra- 
tion nf  forests. 

5m/.— The  quality  of  the  soil  Is  very  various.  Id 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  it  is  g»mefally  poor:  in 
many  parts,  indeed.  It  coo^sts  of  tracts  of  looee  tiarren 
sand,  diversified  with  extentivo  heaths  and  moors ; but.  In 
other  parts,  particularly  along  the  rirerv  end  lakes,  there 
Is  a good  deal  of  meadow,  marsh,  and  other  compara- 
tively rich  land,  in  Ducal  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland, 
including  the  prov.  of  Posen,  the  soil  coosisti  generally 
of  black  earth  and  sand,  and  is  in  many  psrts  very  su- 
perior. But  Silesia,  and  the  Saxon  and  Khenith  prov*., 
are  naturally,  perhaps,  the  most  productive.  The  plain 
of  Madgeburg,  on  the  left  hank  of  (he  Elbe.  is.  periia|w, 
the  most  fertile  and  beet  cultivated  district  uf  the  mo- 
nareby. 
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. rn»««h  h i'mtrTr*'’lT  w**!! 

The  Uhintuli  (iroTf.  sr>‘  (raversi.d  ti>  the  Ithiiic, 
Hitilp  tht-tr  K.  froiitlvr  1>  partly  fiirTnc*!  1^'  Iht.'  Wncr. 
Tlu>  Klbt*  travcrM!*  thn  Saxon  prort. ; tbe  Oder,  which 
In  almokt  rntSrrIy  a Pru»»ian  nvrr,  nini  throiifh  thr 
wholrextriii  of  the  monarchy.  fn>m  the  S.  frontier  of 
Sih  Ala  to  the  Ifile  of  Utedom,  wiiere  It  fall*  Into  Che 
Polish  Prussia  (or  Pusen)  is  watered  by  the 
AVartha ; West  Pnusia  by  the  Vistula ; and  Ducal  Prussia 
I>y  the  Pn-ge)  and  Nietnen.  And  besides  the  above,  there 
are  many  other  Urfe  risers,  as  the  Kms,  MosvUe,  Spree, 
Havel.  Net*.  Ac. 

UwIng  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through  which 
they  flow,  none  of  the  great  rivers  arc  inlorrui>le*l  by 
cataracts,  and  they  are  all  oavigable  — the  Khine,  Kibe, 
and  Vistula,  throughout  their  whole  course  in  the  Prut* 
siaii  dominitms:  the  Oder  is  navigable,  for  barges,  as  far 
as  KalitMir  in  S.  Sdeila;  and  the  Pregel  and  Nietnen  to 
a ct>nshlerabie  distance  Inland.  The  cstaltlishment  of 
str.nm-packets  on  these  rivers,  and  the  freeing  of  the  na> 
vigMtton  of  the  Rhine  and  the  F.lbc  from  the  o)*pressive 
tolls  attd  regulations  by  whicti  it  was  formerly  ul>strucitxl, 
have  already  been,  and  will  no  douM  continue  to  be.  of 
va»t  service  to  the  cmintry.  Canals  have  als<r  been  con- 
structed conni'cting  the  Kibe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula; 
so  that  g<wxls  shipped  at  iiainburg  may  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  Dantxk.  and  converseU*.  {Sef  the  iiccounls  of 
the  above  rivers,  under  their  different  names.) 

I.akcs  are  cxce-ediiigly  uumcruiis, particularly  in  Duca) 
Prussia  and  Pumernnia,  There  arc  also  along  the  coast 
several  large  bait,  or  rather  lagoons,  cumuumicatlng 
with  the  sea  by  narrow  mouths,  and  posH-ssing  more  of 
the  thara<t>*r  of  freshwater  lakes  than  of  arms  of  the 
sea.  They  are  denominated  the  prim  ii>al  Imlng 

the  ('urische  Unfr  and  the  Prlsche  llafT,  on  the  coast  of 
Ducal  Prussia,  and  the  Half  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Oder. 

Sfa~port$.^  The  principal  sea-ports  am  Mcmel.  Ko- 
nigsberg.  or  rather  Plllau,  Dantsic,  Stettin,  and  Stral- 
suiid.  With  the  exception  of  Stettin,  or  rather  of  its 
outsort,  Swineinunde.  the  water  at  these  ports  is  rather 
shallow,  seldom  exceeding  from  10  ft.  to  lift.  But  at 
Swinernuude  there  are  from  10  ft.  to  '21  ft. 

lUimate.  — The  climate  of  Prussia  is  not  less  various 
than  the  soil.  Along  the  ilaltic  It  is  moist,  and  in  Ducal 
Prusbia.  especially,  the  whiter  Is  long  and  severe.  It  is 
also  severe  in  the  S.  {mfU  of  Silesia,  craitlKuoui  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  In  N.  Silesia.  Brandenburg, 
and  the  Saxon  and  Rheniah  provi.,  it  is  comparatively 
mild. 

Mtmcruls.  — The  Prussian  monarchy  ti  richer  in  mi- 
nerals than  might  have  U'l-n  anticipated  from  Us  flatness. 
Iron  is  the  most  generally  diffused.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively wrought  in  Silesia,  principally  on  account  of  the 
i rowii.  Itul  also  by  private  Indiviiluals.  The  iron-works 
}>i  the  Rhine  prnv  s..  near  Dortmund,  Solingen,  Iserlnhn, 
Kc.,  and  those  near  Schmicdeiierg.  Tarnowits,  Sprottati, 
4VC..  in  Silesia,  aic  very  extensive.  Cools  are  very 
ahumUnt  in  the  Kheuish  provs.,  Saxony,  and  parts  of 
Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  pn»duce<l. 
.Salt,  which  is  a gnveritment  mon<>)x>ty.  is  produced 
pilnrlnally  in  the  Saxon  provs.,  which  alto  yield  con- 
si'lerable  quantities  of  cop^r,  and  hune  silver.  Silesia 
fiiriiisiH*s  aunuailv  large  quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin  ; 
b it  the  lait-nfKUtioni'd  metal  Is  ytardy,  also,  supplied  by 
Ijraiidenburg.  Amlwr  hew  long  beim  known  as  a pro- 
uiict  of  Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  principally  found  along  the 
low  narrow  tongue  of  laud  between  the  CurJsche  Uaff 
Hud  the  tea. 

If  wr  distinnish  the  minrr.'d  products  Into.  1. metals; 
II.  roinbuvllble  niliieraJt;  III.  stones;  I V.  clay,  sand, 
e.vrth  ; V . salt,  alum,  Ac.,  — we  have  iu  Prussia 

I MftOl*. 

.s  »ivr,lti  S««aR«  (MsarWd):  M'c*t|>haUa  iSb*Vfil-  gllfsio. 
t //vr, '>!»«»;  tMoarffli!  . \Vntv-’-vlt«  (^Icgrn);  eilraU. 

/ f,  '>ilr-U,  Uh.rM-,  tv  rUphiOU,  S«oi>r<«. 

/ ttnJ  m vTvr;  pruvlxrc.  Ion  |rrLncip*II;  In  ihv  nsouniain* 

M' '‘iif.U,  VV’iwrphaii*.  siwl  Khlrw. 

( .0.4/1.  VV«->tplMUui  (Mvgcult  anti  Savonj. 

/1r«iaK,  >*il«ala. 

(a/aiMM  tint.  Minis,  Riiin*,  and  Wrstphslla. 

II.  C«mbu»(iUv  XlncraU. 

S'-'i  hnr, 

Pru*-i  1. 

I'it  mti,  Wticsis,  Rhine.  Ksvan;. 

i soil  Hhlne. 

1 mrf,  hi  e^r;  |M-nvtav«,  pvuH  ipaUy  )a  liratuienburg. 

I i f . htonsw 

A""  In  Site«4iL 

a/N^iSrr.  'ssvtn-r. 

A’nf*4f,  VVntt]ilbBils,  Ssvont,  Phlfe, *Hl««lv. 
y-4eui<  hykfi,  Hlimv  nrx/ruwe,  and  *v»?  Imiiurtant. 
h.rfrmliu^ 

I tf  c.,m6sbk,  In  Mieds,  Kssont.  WoS|Jm1U,  Rhine. 

or  In  W rwphslia.  Hlesis.  Sstijny. 

/ ...  In  •‘(led ,,  U (.BtptisUs,  Hl*hw,  ikaiidenlnirr. 

I.  , 4NM  in  ihr  lAi'ae  |«r<»in>«n  ai  liimvlone. 

.S-t.,  U >*i|'UAtu  and  U««  liUuw- 


ssu. 

IV.  (*lav,  Aanl,  Rsrtha 

; Pt>rrrMn  «srf4  In  Nauaij.  nnr  Halle. 

Hay  an4l/b/h>'<  oirfS,  SfgnM. 

■Wad,  MjitsMe  fhr  Ihr  fabek-ailon  ui  tfiJm,  In  all  pravlnoss. 

Brtik  iiojf  and  in  all  pr«>lncw. 

V.  iUh. 

KkeKen  $t»H  In  Ksaonv,  WedphsUs,  P<m>sr*nts,  Rhine. 

Aiinm.  Kilrds,  hsanni.  VVrti|,h4Us,  Rhine,  Brandenlnifg. 

SmUfAtirr,  In  twne  prortnees. 

In  1 W».  there  were  produced  in  the  monarchy  IA4.2>*0 
cwt.  shic.,  i cwt.  Iron,  iO.H<g;,43n  tons  coal. 
IHl.SAt.lfiO  lbs.  salt.  Ac.  The  total  value  of  the  minerals 
prodtKed  in  that  year  has  been  estimated  at  9,lbG,30ti 
rlx-doll. 

(5cr.  for  further  tietafis,  the  valuable  and  Important 
work  of  the  able  suiislical  writer.  Von  Dh^crlci,  .V/«- 
/jf/rirAc  Vbfrg/ckt  der  virktigsten  GegenMawie  der  i'er- 
krhrt  srisd  I'nbrtnuln  im  l‘nuui$Jun  SitoaU,  Dcrtlrs, 
lt*3H.) 

I'rgrUth/e  and  Animal  Prodnrtkms.  These  do  not 
differ  nialrriKlIy  in  Prussia  and  (>rent  Britain.  Kye  and 
wlu-at,  with  burk-wbeot,  oats,  barley,  |N>taloes  (now 
very  extensively  rultivali-tl),  and  flax  and  hemp,  are  the 
prinei|al  products  of  Prussian  agriculiun'.  About  T00.*Mj 
eimrrt  of  very  fair  wine  are  mode  In  the  Rhenish  provs. 
It  is  iiiostlv  ctPiisumiHi  in  the  country,  (he  exports  being 
so  very  triflitig  as  not  to  exceed  from  li.OOO  to  h.ixgieimers 
a year.  The  average  price  of  Prussian  wine  may  be 
esiimateil  at  from  lA  to  an  rix-duUars  }>er  rimer.  The 
animals  of  Prussia  are  the  same  with  those  of  this  coun- 
try, esci'pt  that  wolves  and  wild  boars,  whibh  were  long 
since  extcrmin.vted  in  fireat  Urilain.  contiiiue  to  exist  iu 
considerable  numbers  in  the  Prussian  territorW. 

AgrtcuUur^.  — Down  to  a comparatively  recimt  period, 
the  slate  of  landed  property  in  Prussia,  and  the  condition 
of  the  oceuplers  of  the  soil,  was  similar  to  its  stale  and 
their  cuuditioii  in  most  i>arts  of  continental  Kuronv. 
The  country  was  mostly  divided  into  pn*tty  rousideraltle 
estates  ; anu  down  to  Ion?,  none  but  nobles  or  privilegt'd 
periotis  could  acquire  landed  property.  Such  parts  of 
an  estate  as  were  not  in  tlie  Immediate  poss<-ssiun  of  tl»e 
lord  were  held  by  occupiers,  in  a sort  of  pre«lial  slavery, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  a certain  rent,  cuosisiing 
sometimes  of  terviert  to  be  performed  on  (he  lord’s 
land,  sometimes  of  (he  delive^  of  a certain  nro{>ortioa 
(generally  a haU)  of  the  produce,  and  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  of  tHgn  (he  one  and  the  other.  In  some  places 
the  tenants  had  acquired  a sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
Uieir  pusiessioni  on  thrir  making  the  accustomed  )uiy- 
ments  ; but  iu  other  parts  the  title  to  the  Uiuls  they  oc- 
cupied was  only  for  life  or  fur  a certain  number  of  years  ; 
though,  by  a most  absurd  regulation,  the  proprietor  could 
not  (hen  resume  the  lands  into  his  own  hands,  but  was 
tvbligrd  to  re-let  them  to  an  occupier  of  the  same  grade 
as  (he  one  who  had  left  them  ! In  ItKiT.  however,  Uio 
regulation  which  preventid  peasants,  tradesmen,  Ac., 
from  acquiring  land  was  abolished;  and  in  IH)|  ap- 
peared the  famous  edict  which  enacted  that  all  the  pea- 
sants who  held  perpetu.al  leases,  on  coivdition  of  paying 
certain  quantities  of  prmluce.  or  irf  performing  certain 
services  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  should.  u)>on 
giving  up  emr  Mrrd  part  of  (he  land  held  by  them.  t>e- 
come  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other  ttro 
thirdi!  And  with  respe<'t  to  the  other  classes  of  ]>ea- 
sants,  or  those  who  occupied  lainls  upon  lifc-leases,  nr 
leases  for  a term  of  years,  it  was  enacted  th.il  they 
should,  u|ion  giving  up  half  their  farms,  become  the  un- 
conditional proprietors  of  the  otkt-r  knlff  This  edict 
certainly  effected  (he  greatest  and  most  sweeping  change 
that  was  ever  |•esce«bIy  effected  in  the  distribution  of 
property  in  any  great  cmintiy.  It  was  regarded  at  the 
time,  and  in  some  respects  justly.  a«  a dangerous  Inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  individuals.  But  (he  abuses 
which  it  went  to  crailicate  were  so  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  ileeply  seated, 
that  they  ctiuid  uot  have  been  exiir|Nited  tiy  any  Icsa 
punerful  nieam.  It  has  given  a womlcrful  stimulus  to 
improvement.  The  (>en»aniry.  relieved  from  the  Iwir- 
di'tiS  and  services  to  which  they  were  prerioualy  sub. 
h-cted,  ami  |>laced,  in  res|>ect  of  ivolitical  privtieget,  on  a 
level  with  their  lords,  have  begun  to  display  a spirit  nf 
enterprise  and  industry  that  vtat  fonncriy  unknown. 
Formerly,  also,  tliere  w ere  in  Pi  ussla,  as  there  have  iM-m 
in  Kngland  and  most  other  countries,  a great  extent  of 
land  belonging  to  towns  ami  villages,  and  occupied  in 
Cv>mmou  tv  the  InlialM.  While  unoer  (his  tenure  these 
lands  rarefy  produce  a third  or  fourth  (kirt  of  w hat  they 
would  pro.iuce,  were  they  divided  into  separate  proper- 
ties, ami  assigned  to  individuals,  rarh  reaping  nil  thn 
advantages  resulting  from  su[H<rlor  industry  and  exertion. 
The  Prussian  g<neriuticut  being  aware  of  this,  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  efTectliig  the  division  of  a vast  nmnlwr  of 
comimm  pro|>ertlrs,  and  has  Unit  totally  changed  tlte 
a|q>earance  of  a Urge  extent  of  country,  and  rrralesl 
scvcr.i]  thousand  new  proprietors.  The  warn  of  capital 
and  (he  force  of  old  b.xbits  rentl>-red  the  iuflueitce  of 
these  (hauges  M.  Uic  outset  less  sUikiug  ilian  many  anti- 
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cip*tr4 : but  tbcu  rritnling  dmimatancct  have  dolljr 
diiuinUbnd  iti  power  ; and  it  may  be  aafet;  afllrnird.  that 
the  country  ha*  made  a greater  urogreM  alDCV  tH|:>  than 
ft  did  during  the  prccediug  hundred  year*. 

The  frequency  of  mortgage*,  and  the  emharra**ed 
■tatc  of  great  number*  of  the  landed  prnprictori.  arc 
•till,  however,  loudly  complained  of.  Per^p*  the  extent 
of  the  evil  U exaggerated ; and  we  incline  to  think,  th.it 
U ii  in  no  tuconaiderable  degree  ascribable  to  the  initl* 
tutinn  of  land-bank*,  or  rather  of  a*»oclatimi*  for  the 
hiding  of  money  on  the  tecurity  of  land.  These  aato- 
elation*  were  eatabUahed  with  the  mo*t  laudable  in. 
tention* : but  the  facilitle*  they  hare  afforded  of  con- 
tracting debt,  coupled  with  the  little  rUk  there  1*  of  the 
principal  ever  being  demanded,  provided  intercat  be 
)wid,  nave  tempted  many  individual*  to  indulge  in  In- 
coniiderate  ex^nditure,  aud  have  made  thent  lujuriou* 
rather  than  othvrwite. 

Rye  used  to  l>e  In  PrutaU  an  article  of  unlveraal  con- 
■umption,  occupying  the  *amc  place  there  that  wheat 
ocnipies  in  KiiglanJ,  and  potatoc*  in  Ireland.  Latterly, 
however,  pulatoe*  have  been  gaining  ur>on  it,  and  now 
form  a very  important  part  of  the  fooa  of  the  people, 
'i  he  usual  course  U to  fallow  every  third  year,  taking 
either  first  a crop  of  rye,  and  then  wheat,  nr  con- 
versely. The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  *hipt>c‘d  at 
Daiittic  is  brought  lr«tm  the  Polish  provinces  uiiJer  Ku»- 
aia  and  Austria-  Flax  and  hemi>  are  cultivated  for  do- 
mestic ufM?,and  also  for  tale,  in  all  jiarts  ofthe  monarchy, 
blit  especially  In  Silesia.  The  bt^st  flax  I*  raised  from 
foreign  siWHi,  the  seed  produced  at  hmne  being  used  to 
moke  oil-cake.  Tobacco,  liops,  miulder,  and  other  plant* 
used  In  dyeing,  arc  also  raised.  I'hiccury  Is  largely  culti- 
vated. beet-root  plantation*  are  very  extensive,  and 
hare  recently  made  great  progrei*.  «j>edally  in  Saxony 
and  Silcaia.  Their  produce  may  be  estimated  at  from 
lUO.OUO  to  I gO.CKM)  quintals,  being  about  a fourth  part  of 
the  sugar  contum^  in  the  monarchy. 

Except  on  the  crown  estates,  tnero  are  few  fknna 
Most  considerable  landed  proprietors  are  accustomed  to 
manage  their  estates  by  stewards ; aud,  as  already  seen, 
the  smaller  occupiers  are  mostly  all  proprietors.  It  is 
impnssible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  proditc- 
tiveiiess  of  the  soil,  differing  as  it  dues  so  very  widely  in 
quality,  culture,  &r.  In  the  most  fruitful  and  best  culti- 
vated districts,  as  near  Magdeburg,  the  produce  of  wheat 
is  reckoned  at  from  14  to  16scA<^^/  the  morgr»(l  schcfTel 
1*6  bushel ; I morgen  = l .V,t  acre)  ; whereas,  iu  Bran- 
denburg nmt  Pomerania,  the  produce  of  wheat  Is  not 
reckoned  at  more  than  from  C to  10  scheffcl  the  morgen. 
The  produce  of  rye  varies  in  the  best  districts  from  4 to 
H scb.  per  morgen.  But  iu  the  sandy  and  sterile  por- 
tions of  Pomerania,  Bramlenburg,  and  W.  Prussia,  the 
produce  it  often  not  mure  than  U or  3 sch.  |>er  morgen. 
The  rent  of  cultivated  land  is  as  various  as  the  crops. 


being  depenvient  partly  on  soil  and  partly  on  situation. 
In  the  Immediate  neignlkourhood  of  lirrlin,  the  best  lamis 
yield  a rent  of  I.S  rix-dollars  per  murgrn  ; In  the  country 
around  MagdclKirg  the  rent  Is  in  getieral  about  10  r.-sl.  per 
do. : in  BrandenlMirg,  If  it  he  not  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berlin,  the  rent  is  seldom  mure  than  r.-d.  per  mor- 
gen ; ami  In  the  sandy  and  sterile  tracts,  the  rent  is  some- 
times not  more  than  1 or  2 silver  gruscheii  j>er  morgen. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  ral»r-d  everywhere 
throughout  Prussia.  The  growth  of  the  latter  has  been 
of  late  years  an  object  of  tiuiL-h  atteiuion,  particularly  In 
Brandenburg,  Saxorn-.  and  hilesU.  In  con»e<iuence  of 
the  improvements  ellectrd  by  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep  into  Germany,  the  w«m)1  of  .Saxnny,  Silesia,  aud 
S4tme  other  provinces,  hat  become  iu]>erlor  even  to  that 
of  Spain.  The  fail  In  the  price  of  corn,  subiei|uent  to 
IKI.V  gave  a great  stimuhii  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
W(K>1  now  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  prineiiuil  article  of  ex- 
port from  Germany,  and  has  licen  prnduetivo  of  much 
wealth  to  many  Saxon  and  Silesian  proprietors,  as  well 
as  to  many  hi  other  nrovlucc*.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  Prussian  dominions  is  etlimntnl  at  about  l.^.bOti.onu, 
and  the  total  produce  of  wool  at  from  so.ooo  to 
quintals,  of  which  about  a tlilrd  part  is  ex}K>rted.  Hogs 
are  very  extensively  rcarwl  In  We»tphail.a.  and  Immense 
iiumiiers  of  gei*se  are  bred  in  I'omcrouia  aud  the  N.  part 
of  Brandenburg.  VVe  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Hog«.  In  the  different  Proviticrs  of  Prussia,  as  deter- 
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) AfdMS(/iicfwrc« Though  more  of  an  agricultural  than 

a manufacturing  country.  Prussia  hat  greatly  distin- 
guished herself,  particularly  of  late  year*.  In  various 
' branchn  of  manufacture.  The  Rhenish  provinces,  Sax- 
ony and  Silesia,  arc  the  districts  most  prominent  in  this 
department.  Linens  and  coarte  woollens  for  domestic 
cuiisumptiun  are  made  in  every  villAge,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  cottages  throughout  the  knigdoni.  The  linens  that 
' are  exported  arc  chiefly  produced  In  Silesia.  Westphalia, 
and  the  Ermcland,  or  portkm  of  Ducal  Prussia  cuiiuin- 
I ing  the  circles  of  Rrauniburg,  HriUberg,  Russell,  and 
' Alierateln.  The  manufacture  in  SUrsia  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  but  latterly  It  ha*  been,  to  a considerahlu 
extent,  interfered  with  by  that  of  cotton.  The  total  value 
of  the  linen  staffs  annually  manufactured  Is  estimated  at 
from  2A  to  30  mllllcms  rix-dollors,  of  which  a fourth 
part  is  exported.  Hirchberg,  and  the  adjacent  towns  and 
villages,  are  the  prlncli»al  teats  of  Sih'sian  manufactures. 
Large  auantities  of  silk  aud  cotton  goods,  linent,  &c., 
are  produced  in  KIberfeld,  and  other  towns  lathe  Kheniili 
provinces.  Very  superior  broad  cloth  is  largely  maim- 
uctured  at  Eupen,  Malmedy,  Berlin,  Aix.i^Cha|iell«, 
Ac.  Prussia  occunles  a respectable  rank  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  usenil  metals.  The  total  quantity  of  Itar 
and  pig  Iron  annually  produced  may(lK40)  Ire  estimated  at 
about  130,000  tout.  The  article*  of  hardware,  cutlery, 
Ac.,  made  at  Iscrluhn,  Hagen.  Solingen,  OIpe,  Essen,  Ac. 
enjoy  a high  reputation  ; but  In  this  rrs|ioct  they  are  very 
Inferior  to  the  cast-iron  articles,  whether  of  fancy,  orna- 
ment, or  utility,  produced  at  Berlin:  these,  as  regards 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution,  are  unequalled  by  any 
made  either  la  England  or  any  other  country,  rurcr- 
laln,  jewellery,  watches,  coaches,  Ac.,  are  largely  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Vast  numbers  of  UM>ks 
annually  Issue  from  the  presses  of  Berlin  and  Halle. 
Beer  and  spirits  are  very  extensively  produced,  and  ron- 
•umed  In  all  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  consumption  of 
spirits  amounts,  in  fact,  to  from  1^.000.000  to  INO.ooi'.om 
quarts,  or  from  about  40  to  46  mllllnns  Imperial  galluns  ! 
(3'9  Prussian  quarts  = 1 imp.  gall.)  Now.  it  may  ho 
worth  while  observing,  as  illustrative  of  the  habit*  of  the 
people,  that  the  entire  qiiaolity  of  British  and  foreign 
spirits  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  UnlPtl 
Kingdom  In  1*^0,  amount<*d  to  only  2A,.M7,32r)  gall*., 
not* it h standing  our  pop.  is  about  double  that  of  Prussia. 
Indeeti,  If  we  i^e  Prussia  for  a standard,  the  people  of 
the  I'nitcd  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  In  the 
extrs'me ; for,  while  the  cunsumptiun  of  spirits  in  Prussia 
amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  3 galls,  to  each  Indi. 
vidua],  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
only  about  three  fourths  of  a gall. ! and  we  believe  that 
the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prussia  exceeds  Its  contump- 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a corrci|xmding  pro- 
portion. 

Thenrincinai  manufacturing  district  of  Prussia,  and 
probably  of  the  continent.  Is  in  the  Khrnish  provinces  on 
the  Wupper,  having  F.lbcrfi-ld  and  Solingen  for  its  prin- 
cipal towm.  It  is  well  supplied  with  coal  and  water 
power;  and  the  Inhslts.  are  alike  induuriou*  and  in- 
ventive. The  pop.  of  I ;iberfeld  has  increased  during  the 
present  century  from  1 1,720  to  and  the  progress 

of  many  of  the  other  towns  and  Tillages  In  the  vicinity 
has  been  hardly  lest  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  maiiurai'turing  estiblishments  in  tlm 
Rhine  district  are  on  a large  scale,  emidnying  from  40U  to 
.ViO  work-people.  The  first  steam-engine  used  in  Prussia 
was  set  up  in  I7H0.  In  1H4U,  there  were  about  4M> steam- 
engines  in  the  monarchy,  uf  which  above  30  were  in  Berlin. 
The  wiiges  of  the  work-people  employed  in  manufactures 
vary  according  to  the  work  to  be  ^rformed,  the  expense 
of  living.  Ac.  At  EHierfcld.  weavers  earned  in  1H3M  from 
2 to  3 rix-dollars.  nr  from  to  9s.  a week,  working  from 
10  to  12  hours  a day.  Children  employed  in  factories 
make  from  3d.  to  4d.  a day. 

We  subjoin  an  official  return  of  the  looms  at  work  In 
the  differem  provinces  of  the  monarchy  in  1837.  specify- 
ing the  department!  in  which  they  were  employed,  and 
whether  they  were  employed  as  a prinvipal  or  secondary 
business.  [Sec  top  of  next  |>age.1 
I Owmcrcc.— Thu  exports  from  Prussia  consist  princl- 

' pally  of  corn,  wool,  timber,  Westphalian  bams,  xinc, 

I flax,  bristles,  salted  provisions,  and  other  articles  o( 
' raw  produce;  wiith  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silk  wares, 

I iron  and  hardware,  jewellery,  watches,  and  wiMnlen 
I clocks,  Prussian  blue,  spirits,  beer,  Ac.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  cohmial  pro- 
! ducts,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton  twist  and  stuffs,  Indigo 
and  other  dyestufli,  spices,  French  and  other  wines,  coals 
' for  the  use  of  the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  salt.  Ac.  'Hie 
amount  of  the  trade  of  Ifrussia  cannot,  owing  to  the  free 
system  of  internal  commerce  now  estalilished  in  tier- 
many.  be  ascertained  with  any  preciiion;  but  it  is  very 
considerable,  and  is  rapUlIy  increasing.  Exce]»t  in  dear 
years,  when  we  are  large  importers  of  corn,  mir  tnuJo 
with  Pmssia  is  carried  on  at  lecoTid  hand  throii;;h  H.im- 
burgh,  Bremen. amithc  Netherlands  p«irts.  But  no  have 
cUuwhcrc  liiow'it  that  the  real  value  uf  our  vxiiorts  to 
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OyrtciAL  Accockt  of  the  Number  of  certain  Fabric*  and  Manuftkctum  bi  the  dilTereot  Prorincei  of  Prussia  in 

1837. 


Prussia  mar  be  fnirl^'  estimated  at  nearlf  3 mlllloni  a rear. 
(Stipp.  lo  Cmnmrrcutl  DicUimarv.)  W«lde*  the  racilltics 
affordi'd  to  ItiternAl  coromerre  by  the  riven  and  canals 
airtwiy  alliulM  lo,  others  of  a very  important  nature 
have  recently'  Itetm  fitmUhed.  Previously  to  I8l3,  the 
roads  in  Prussia  were,  with  few  exceptions,  about  the 
very  worst  In  Kiin»pe.  They  were,  in  fact,  mere  path* 
ways,  without  any  artiflrlal  construction  i and  owing  to 
the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  « heels  not  unfre- 
queiitly  sunk  In  them  to  the  axle,  nnd  the  carriage  was 
Urawn  rather  thnnigb  than  over  the  ground.  But  since 
the  jKTlod  alludwl  to.  a very  great  change  has  been  ef- 
feeunl.  New  roads,  construeUnt  on  the  most  aj'provcd 
prmciplei.  maeadamisod.  and  equal  to  any  in  huglaitd, 
are  now  carrU'd  from  Berlin  to  all  the  most  distant^ 
p.irls  of  the  monarrhy.  The  cross  roads  have  also  beenJ 
inairrialiy  Improved  ; and  every  day  is  adding  to  the 
means  or  communlration  thus  afTorded.  In  all,  about 
I.'JiiUGerm.  udira  of  road  have  been  constructed  since 
iHl5.  thrtH'.fuurths  of  which  have  been  matle  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  gosernment,  and  the  rest  hr  the  country  dls- 
(riris.  Mail  coaches,  wliich  (ravel  at  ttieratcuf  atiuut  ilxi 
miles  an  hour,  are  esublishcd  along  the  principal  lines  | 
of  road.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  goxemmeut,' 
and  are  well  condircled.  All  travelling  charges  are  re* 
giilated  by  a tarltf  fixed  by  the  police.  Railways  have 
b>-en  opemd,  or  are  about  to  bo.  from  Berlin  to  Pots- 
<latn,  and  from  Culngtic  to  Alx-la*Cha|>elIo ; and  others 
either  have  been  opened,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being 
constructed. 

Within  the  Ust  few  years  Pruiiia  has  prevailed  on  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  secondarv  and  smaller 
German  states  to  enter  into  a commercial  leagrue.  by 
adopting  a uniform  tariff  of  duties  on  Imports,  and  esta- 
blishing a fr«‘e  system  of  internal  commerce.  Previoiuly 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  each  petty  state  had  its  own 
ru»lom.h«»uM>».  nnd  itsown  s>stcm  of  duties  and  revenue 
laws;  these  frrqueully  diff»*r«*d  widely  from  those  of  its 
n<‘ixtib»urs.  so  tnat  the  Internal  trade  ofthe country  was 
suiijected  to  all  the  vexatious  restrii-tioos  that  are  usually 
laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  independent 
si.-Ues,  and  was.  In  consequence,  comtsaralivciy  trifling. 
But  Ihi^o  restraints  are  now  entirely  gut  rid  of.  Internal 
custom-houses  amt  separate  cusbtm  duties  no  longer  cx. 
1st.  Kacli  stab*  )>artici}sates.  In  proportion  to  Its  pop..  In 
the  amount  of  the  dutk>s  cuiletdiHl  at  tl)«  frontiers  of  the 
league  ; and  a ('ummodity  admitttHi  at  any  one  ofthe  cz* 
tcnial  custom-houses  may  Ik*  subsi-qucntly  convers'd, 
without  let  t>r  hinderauce,  from  Aix  la-C'hapcile  to  Tilsit, 
and  from  .Stettin  and  Dontilc  lo  the  frontiers  of  Switzer- 
land and  Bohemia.  U has  been  *up)k>mm1  by  many  that 
this  system  threatened  to  be  very  ligurimts  to  the  trade 
of  Britain  and  Geniiany;  but  there  se<*iiis  to  he  no 
rnund  whatever  for  any  such  apprehension.  The  free* 
nm  of  internal  commerce  will  do  more  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  th^^  ctmutries  liiclu»h*d  within  the  lengiic, 
tl.  m any  other  ineainre  their  rulers  could  have  aiiopted  ; 
and,  fit  po]Hilation  increase's,  and  tiie  Inhabitants  become 
omre  wealthy,  there  will,  nt>  doubt,  be  an  augmented  de- 
mand for  foreign  product*.  GruerUlv  »p4*akiiig,  tin;  du* 
tics  are  moderate.  It  is,  indci'd,  obvious  that  were  any 


attempt  mode  to  raise  them  to  an  exorbitant  height,  Uio 
facilUies  for  smuggling  along  the  frunUers  of  tb«  league 
arc  so  very  great,  that  its  territories  would  very  tpeemiy 
be  deluged  with  overtaxed  products.  And  in  additioo 
to  this  signal  reform,  the  tolls  and  other  Impediments 
that  fonnrriy  obstructed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Elbe  are  now  mostly  removed  ; and  there  are  do 
longer  any  exclusive  companies,  or  Incorpcwated  guilds 
or  bodii'S,  to  obstruct  the  general  freedom  of  Inuustry 
and  competitiun. 

,s:A<>)y;ff(g.— .Considering  the  extent  of  sea-coast  pns- 
s«>«s>*d  by  Ifruisia,  and  tlic  facilities  she  enjoys  for  snip- 
building,  the  shipping  Is  not  very  ronsidcrablo.  lu 
there  belonged  to  the  different  Vnission  ports  &7G  slaps, 
of  the  burden  of  Sh.OO?  lasts  of  4,000  lbs.  each.  In  l«3H, 
Brussla  had  fiU4  ships,  of  73.6U6  lasts.  Stettin  possesses 
the  largest  amount  of  shipping,  and  next  to  It  Dantsic. 
Prussia  lias  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties  with  moat 
foreign  powers. 

itotuy,  ^.—Accounts  are  kept  in  rix-donars.  or 
thalers,  of  30  silver  groschen.  F^ach  rlx-doUar  should 
contain  T-'iT'G^lgr.  fine  silver,  and  is  worth  Vs.  IIM.,  but 
is  generally  taken  at  3s.  The  centner,  or  Quintal  of 
MO  lbs..  Is  equal  to  1 13'381  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Toe  last,  by 
which  ships'  tonnage  and  freights  are  estimated,  contains 
4,<ai0  Pruisisn  lbs.  One  Prussian  mile  Is  equivalent  to 
4’68  English  miles.  The  morgeu  Is  equal  to  1&2  Imp. 
acres. 

Macft  i PopuJatiom.^Tht  people  of  Prussia  brloog 
mostly  lo  the  great  German  and  Slavonian  CunUirs  ; the 
Poles  in  Posen,  W.  Prussia.  See.  belongln|c  lo  the  latter, 
and  the  great  bulk  ofthe  lubabs.  in  the  other  districts  to 
the  former.  German  Is  the  languan  of  the  court,  and  of 
all  the  better  informed  classes  In  ml  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. We  have  seen  that  the  pop.  of  the  monarchy,  ex- 
cituire  of  Neufchitel,  has  Increased  from  I0349.n3l.  In 
IHIG.  to  U.Oim.lV.I  in  1H37.  As  only  3-^.fri9  of  this  aug- 
mentation is  due  to  an  enlar^ment  of  territory  (the 
Duchy  of  Llchtenlierg,  acqtiiri-o  in  Ih;14),  It  Is  aroore  rapid 
rate  of  natural  Increase  than  has  taken  place  during  the 
same  period  in  any  other  country  ; and  the  condition  of 
the  r^ple  being,  at  the  same  time,  materially  improved. 
It  aflurus  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  increase 
of  prosvKTity. 

No  doubt  a considerable  portion  of  this  Increase  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  cbsnw  already  noticed  In  the  distri* 
bution  of  property.  Ill*  more  than  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  iuflueitce  of  this  changi^  will  continue  to  be 
as  advantageous  as  it  has  been  hitherto.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  neither  eutoils  nur  majorats  in  Pnis- 
si»;  but  when  an  iiMlivldual  dies,  his  property,  whether 
it  consist  of  Un«l  or  moveabies.  Is  rquaUj/  diridrd  among 
his  cbiidren.  without  rei{>ei‘t  to  sex  or  seniority,  'llie 
iiiduence  ufthis  law  In  cauoing  the  splitting  of  pro(H'rty 
was  limited,  pn'vli-msly  lo  la07,  bv  the  regulation  that 
none  but  nobles  could  hold  land.  But.  as  It  may  now  be 
held  by  any  one,  the  system  of  equal  partition  will  exert 
Its  full  force ; and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
tiiat.  in  the  end.  It  may  occasion  the  tiM>  great  siitidirUlim 
of  landed  property,  and  an  cxccu  of  agricultural  popu- 
laiioa. 
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yf«  rtgnr6  thii  u being.  In  fact,  far  tbe  roost  for- 
midable of  the  unfarourable  contingencies  to  which 
I'russla  would  seem  to  be  exposed  ( and  unless  it  be  met 
by  the  organlxation  of  such  a system  of  }>oor  laws  as  will 
make  It  for  the  interest  of  the  proprleion  to  oppose 
thoinseUcs  to  a too  great  subdirlsion  of  the  land,  and  a 
too  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  consequences  may 
be  roost  disastrous.  Already,  Indeed,  there  are  in  several 
quarters  symptoms  of  an  excess  of  population.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  attention  of  government  cannot  bo 
too  early  and  steadily  directed. 

The  pop.,  in  ld37,  was  divided  as  follows 


Age. 

Males. 

Fewialx. 

To  1 1 fcomiilcictl)  y«*s%  of  ac* 

S.477.1M 

X.4  46.745 

From  14  tv  CO  (CMn|4«rtMl)  - 

S.lAtriQ 

Above  00  js*r*  . . . 

409.4^9 

Total 

7A^,«3 

7A'.8,iKW 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  lit37.  the 
number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  the  different 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  was  as  follows  v— 


Provinr0.  I Births. 

Marriages. j Beaths. 

Prussia  • . • 

Posea  ... 

Bninctenburg  • • 

Potnennia  « 

Saxony  ... 
Wstfihalia  . • 

Khln«  province  • • 

Total 

iM,4»ie 
494-03 
M.<et4 
.■W.MK 
11 1. HIS 
57.H31 
49.115 
SS,4I4 

SI, 411 
1I.V44 
I5.S79 
H,Hr3 
«.H,5nt 
I3AW 
1S.IK)3 
20.349 

7S.4S6 
.37  AV; 
4R.r.tS 

»t.SI4 

44,0.39 

41.150 

76.0S4 

557.893 

IS8.0SS  1 434.603 

There  arc  In  Trnisla,  exc.  Neufchitel,  M5  towns  with  a 
pop.  of  2,000  ami  upwards  ; the  inhabs.  of  which  amount 
In  all  to  3,UOU.3iS,  nr  to  about  3-l4ths  of  the  pop. 

Guprrnmfnt. — The  government  of  Prussia  is  mo> 
narchical,  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  being 
roodidrd  by  the  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  people,  and  still  more  by  their  intelligence 
and  the  iKiwcr  re^tiUing  from  their  military  orgaiiixatioii. 
The  succession  is  hereuiLary  In  the  dlnvt  male  line.  The 
king  Is  assisted  by  acouneU  of  state  ; and  there  are  nine 
ministers  for  particular  departments,  r.ich  havlnga  salary 
of  12,000  riX'dullars  (1.>^kU.).  States  hare  been  esta- 
blisht^  in  the  different  provinees  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
issued  in  H23.  Projects  of  nil  laws  respecting  their  pe- 
culiar provinces,  or  which  involve  changes  of  taxes,  or  of 
the  rlghlsof  property  or  individuals,  are  snbmittetl  to  their 
deliberation,  and  are  rorely  passed  without  their  sanc- 
tion ; but  they  have  no  power  directly  to  originate  any 
measures,  though  they  may  effect  this  Indlrvclly  by 
making  representations  to  the  king.  The  electors  lu 
the  provinces  of  Sliest^  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhine,  arc  divided  Into  four  classes  or  states  : consisting, 
1st.  of  mediatised  princes  and  other  suiierior  nobles  ; 2d, 
of  inferior  nobles  and  great  landholders  : 3d,  of  bur- 

1 (esses  ; and.  4th,  of  peasants,  little  landholders,  and  fee- 
armers : the  electors  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Posen. 
Drandenbiirg,  and  Pomerania,  are  dlvideti  into  three 
classes  or  states,  consisting,  1st.  of  nobles  ; ‘in,  burgesses  ; 
3d,  peasant*,  little  landholders,  ami  tce-fnrmers.  1*he 
deputies  are  chosen  by  and  represent  these  stales.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  representatives  for 
each  statu  in  each  province 


Pravtoraa. 

ClaMa  of  States. 

Total 

Hep. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

4.5 

W 

SS 

9-5 

PlMU  • • 

S5 

16 

K 

49 

Itranilenlairg  • > 

35 

S3 

IS 

70 

I'omerama  • • 

M 

49 

Toul 

130 

8.3 

30 

S63 

ClasM 

Mof  Staias. 

Total  i 

I.  1 II. 

111. 

IV, 

SilexLa  - . 

lo 

1 

92 

U r«i|ihAlia  • . 

U 

V) 

Khtiw  provituu  • 

5 

\ *•* 

S5 

S5 

50 

Total  . 

3s 

‘ no 

99 

74 

315 

HS 

And  the  i other 

1.30 

a.3 

50 

t63  j 

(iroM  toM) 

STS 

IKS 

IS4 

.578  J 

It  is  next  to  certain,  however,  that  very  material  tno- 
diticatiuns  will  spevdii^  hare  to  be  made  in  this  system 
of  rcnrcscnUtloii.  CotisUlrrahlc  di'.ippoiiiimrnt  w:u 
cx|*crlcoccd  at  the  outset  of  the  rctgti  of  bU  prcscut 


majesty  from  hts  not  at  once  conceding  an  extension  of 
popular  rights  and  privileges  ; and  the  general  opinioo 
s<vms  to  bo  that  such  concessions  cannot  long  be  whii- 
held.  The  city  of  Breslau,  and  other  important  Itodirs, 

' have  already  petitioned  the  king  on  the  subject ; and 
should  the  wish  fur  an  extension  of  popular  privileges 
become  general,  and  be  vigorously  pressed  iii>ou  Ihu 
government,  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  w grantee. 

It  is  common  in  this  country  to  call  the  government  of 
Prussia  a des[>ntism;  but  if  wc  mean  by  a despotism  a 
, government  in  which  the  monarch  may  do  as  he  ploasei. 
I with  little  if  any  regard  for  the  feeliogs  and  interests  of 
' his  subjects,  there  is,  j^rhaps,  no  govcrnmctit  less  a 
despotism  than  that  of  Prussia.  It,  in  fact,  may  be  s.aid 
i to  be  Seif.guverned  ; for,  though  the  king  be  all-powerful 
to  long  as  his  conduct  is  approved  by  the  bulk  of  the 
' people,  be  would,  on  the  contrary,  l>e  quite  powerless 
' were  he  to  lose  their  conbdeiK-c  and  siqqiurt.  The  king 
, of  Prussia  has  no  extrinsic  resources,  or  peculiar  in- 
I terests,  on  which  to  fall  back  in  the  event  of  bit  becoming 
I unpnpuhar.  There  is  neither  a powerful  church  nor  a 
^ powerful  arUtoerwey  in  Prussia : the  army,  too,  is  merely 
I a portion  of  the  cltixens ; and  where  every  man  is  edu- 
I cated  and  every  man  is  a soldier,  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
meat  caiuiot,  speaking  generally,  be  other  tbui  the  acta 
of  the  public.  But  It  is  most  probable,  as  stated  above, 
that  the  Prussians  will  Insist  upon  a direct  control  over 
the  measures  of  government : out  whether  that  should 
. be  so  or  not,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society 
; in  Prussia  can  doubt  that  public  opinion  U there  all  but 
' omnipotent. 

' The  deputies  arc  elected  for  six  years,  and  must  be  30 
I years  of  ago,  and  tlie  electors  2A.  The  king  oomliuites  a 
president  and  vice-president  of  each  state,  chosen  from 
> the  first  or  second  order,  and  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
session.  A majority  of  /uh>  tJtirda  is  necessary  on  aJl 
questions  proposed  by  the  king,  but  on  other  matters  a 
mere  majority  suffices.  Their  sittings  an*  not  public, 

I and  the  results  only  of  their  proceedings  are  publUhud. 

' All  Prussians  are  entitled  to  address  themselves  by  pe- 
tition directly  to  the  sovereign  ; and  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  petition,  however  bumble  the  party  presenting  it. 
remaining  without  a distinct  answer.  Political  writings 
are  subject  tu  a censorship. 

A president,  with  powers  simitar  to  those  of  a French 
prifet.  and  a salary  of  6.0OO  rix -dollars  (IKX)/.),  is  placed 
at  the  bead  of  each  of  the  eight  provs.  into  which  the  king- 
dom Is  divided.  F.ach  provi  has  also  a military  command- 
ant, a superior  court  of  justice,  a prov.  director  of  taxes,  a 

f>rov.  consistory,  nil  appointed  by  the  king.  The  List 
s divided  into  three  sections,  — one  having  the  super  in- 
tcndcncc  of  schools,  another  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  another  of  the  public  health.  The  provs.  arc  sub. 
divided  into  regencies  or  counties,  and  these  again  Into 
irrifc,  or  circles  (arrondiuements),  and  the  latter  into 
g<mt’ind(n,  or  pars,  (cummunes).  Each  regency  has  a 
president  and  an  administrative  board  or  council ; and 
the  farther  subdivisions  have  alio  thrir  local  authoHties. 
The  municipal  organization  of  the  towns  is  more  com- 
piicatcxl  than  that  of  the  communes.  The  prinrlpol 
iunctlnnaries  are  all  elective ; but  the  elections  must  be 
confinned  by  (he  king  or  the  authorities. 

< The  system  of  law  principally  In  force  in  the  R.  states 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  Is  embodied  in  the  well-di- 
gested code  entitled  Landrecht  /Ur  die  Preu$tuc/ten 
Staaten,  which  received  the  royal  sanction  in  1791,  ami 
became  law  in  1794;  but  it  is  occaslooally  modified  by 
custom;  and  Polish,  Swedish,  and  German  laws  are  still 
in  force  in  certain  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  Rhcolsh 
provinces  follow,  with  loroo  exceptions,  the  rules  laid 
down  In  the  Code  SapUeon.  The  primary  proceedings 
ill  judicial  matters  take  place  before  local  courts  csia- 
, blished  In  the  circles  and  towns  •,  thence  they  may  be 
{carried  before  the  provincial  courts  (obcrUxndet  ge~ 
riekte)\  and  In  the  last  resort  before  the  supreme  trl- 
bunals  at  Berlin.  The  judges  are  Indupcudent ; and 
I justice  is  jiurcly  and  cheaply  administered.  Juries  are 
employed  m the  Bhenish  provinces,  but  not  in  the  other 
' parts  of  the  mon.irchy.  Tribunals  of  arbitration  have 
also  been  established  In  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg 
' Pomerania,  Prussia.  Silesia,  ami  Saxony,  similar  to 
[ those  established  in  Denmark  (which  see),  and  with  the 
I same  beneficial  results.  In  1836,  of  13,*'3l  cases  brought 
before  these  tribunals.  In  the  above  provinces  (excepting 
I PriiMla,  from  which  there  are  no  returns),  M, 835  were 
settled,  and  only  1.990  sent  to  the  higher  courts,  lu  no 
other  eountr>',  |>rrliaps.  ii  patronage  of  su  little  conse- 
quence, and  merit  so  sure  to  lead  to  dJktinction  and 
advancement  (’aodidatrs  for  public  employment  go 
through  a courw*  of  cdiKatinn  appropriate  to  the  fiinc- 
lions  they  are  di^lrous  to  fill ; und  before  U ing  ap- 
pointed, nave  tu  ttibmil  to  a severe  rxmniDalion  as  to 
their  knowletlge,  cumluct,  ami  fitness  for  the  oftice. 
••  /;«  PcKJie,"  says  M.  Cousin.  ••  iaus  U-t J'meit*mmmei 
$\mt  satnrir's  ; et  cumine  Us  n'orrireut  d ameune  /oueliim 
i/u'apret  dis  esinHetis  s^t-eres,  htus  lont  eetmtis  ; et 
cvmine  de  piut  Us  sont  pris  dans  touUt  kt  classes,  Us 
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portent  (toM  rfx^Tciet  de  Uun  rmpU>i$  Fetpril  ghtfral 
du  papt,  m tn4mr  tom  qm'Us  p co»tracii^  f/Uibitiide 
dugouviTncmnu.  ** 

The  king  of  PrutiU  it.  next  to  the  emperor  of  Atutrla, 
the  moftt  important  member  of  the  (ienoanic  Confeder* 
ation.  Hu  coQtingent  to  the  army  of  the  CoufederatloD 
it  79.3M  men. 

Hfltgitm.  — The  royal  family  belong*  to  the  reformed 
or  I’rotetUnt  religion  ; but  ail  denominationt  of  ChHt- 
tiant  enjoy  the  tame  pririleget,  ami  are  equally  rllglble 
to  placet  of  trust  or  i-molument.  In  I<t7.  the  pop.  cun> 
•itted  ofR.*i(M.74H  Protettants,  .S,2^.0i0  Catholict,  1M3.A79 
Jevt,  and  14,4V-S  .Memnonites.  The  I’rotettanti  predo- 
minate Terr  decideilly  in  Drandenbiirg,  1‘omerania. 
Saxony,  ana  Ducal  Prussia;  while  Ihe  ('athollct  predo- 
minate in  the  Khine  province  and  Westphalia,  to  the 
rraenry  of  ()pt>eln.  In  Silesia,  and  In  roteii.  When 
Siteiia  «u  arqulnnl  by  Prussia,  the  mass  of  the  pop. 
were  Catholic*  ; but  at  present  the  Protestant*  predoml- 
imie  in  the  regencict  of  ilrrsUu  and  Llegnitx,  particu- 
larir  the  last. 

The  Protestant  church  U goremeil  by  ctmiiMtorirt,  or 
boards  appointed  by  guvrnmienl.  one  fur  each  province. 
There  are  also  frnodt  in  most  circlet  and  provinces,  but 
no  general  synotl  has  yet  Kvn  held.  The  constitution 
of  the  t'atholic  church  differs  In  dtfferrnt  provinces.  In 
the  lihenish  provinces  It  is  fixed  by  the  roucorilat  en- 
tered Into  lietween  the  French  government  and  Pune 
Pius  VII.  Hut  ill  every  part  of  the  m<inarchy,  the 
crown  hat  wisely  reserved  to  its^df  a control  over  the 
election  of  bishops  and  priests.  In  the  entire  king, 
dum  there  were,  in  1K.17,  .\74tl  ordained  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  140  assistant  do.:  there  were,  at  the 
tame  time,  3.&I0  ('athulic  priests,  and  'i.033  vicart,  chap- 
lains, Ac.;  to  that  Ihe  proportion  of  Catlioiic  clergymen 
rather  exceeds  that  of  Protettant*. 

The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  very  different.  The 
higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bretlaw  receiving  1,71X1/.  a year,  and  the  other 
bishops  almiit  I, ISA/.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  of  both  sertt.  mostly  arise  from  peculiar  endow- 
ments. (jcnerally  government  duet  not  guaraiUeo  the 
stipend  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen  ; but 
in  many  part,  the  clergy  enjoy  a public  provision  frrvm 
Ibe  state.  This  is  pi*cuiiarly  the  case  in  the  Kbenith 

frovlnrct.  in  virtue  of  the  concordat  already  alluded  to. 

'ro*el)tism,  or  the  attempting  to  induce  a person  to 
change  hit  religion,  whether  by  lorceur  by  ;>«rtuaii()0|  it 
prohibited  by  law  ; and  all  controrerslal  sermotis,  or  pe- 
culiar displays  of  relliiious  zeal,  would  certainly  attract 
the  notice,  and  incur  tlie  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  If 
we  except  the  Hhiiic  province  ami  Westphalia,  the  pop. 
of  which  arc  bigoted  Catholics,  perhaps  there  is  in  no 
country  lets  of  rrhgioiu  acrimony  ana  conteuiion  than 
in  Prussia.  For  further  dvlaiit  as  to  the  reli^ous  stale 
of  Prussia,  see  the  Pari.  Paper  drawn  up  hr  Mr.  Lewis 
from  the  official  returns  furnished  by  the  iVussian  go- 
vernment. 

Kducitlton — Pnistia  ran  boast  of  possetting  a more 
perfectly  orgaiilseti  and  complete  S3*stem  of  national  edu- 
cation than  has  ever  existed  hi  any  country.  Frederick 
the  Great  has  the  merit  of  having  intrnducnl  the  system 
into  SUcsia,  after  he  had  wrestril  it  from  Austria  ; and 
such  of  our  reader*  as  are  curious  about  tbme  matter*, 
will  find  In  “ Adam's  Letters  on  Silesia,"  a ve^  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  plans  of  Fn-derick  in  relation 
to  (his  lm|>ortant  subject,  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  en- 
counter In  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  of  their  result. 
From  Silesia  the  tysiom  has  boeii  gradually  extended  to 


the  ocher  provlnco*.  and  It  now  In  full  vigour  In  every 
. part  of  the  monarchy.  Attendance  at  school  it  rnforeed 
oy  law.  Every  rhihl,  whether  male  or  female,  rtch  or 
I pour,  mutt  attend  a public  school  from  the  age  of  five 
' years  rnmpipte,  tiil  such  time  as  the  clorryman  of  the 
par.  affirms  that  the  child  has  acquired  all  im*  educatiiiQ 
: prescribed  by  law  for  an  individual  hi  Us  station  : gene- 
. rally  speaking,  the  school  time  extends  from  6 to  U 
years  complete.  Should  a child  not  attend.  Its  parents 
: or  gturdions  must  satisfy  the  public  authorities  tl>at  it 
I Is  receiving  an  appropriate  education  at  home  or  in  a 
private  si'miuary.  The  school  fi-e*  are  cxce^ingly  mo- 
, derate ; and  the  children  of  such  poor  persons  as  are 
' unable  to  pay  them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the 
public  expense.  According  to  the  census  of  1^.  the 
pop.of  the  monarchy,  ex.  Neufchfitel,  was  M.fKM.PiA.  It 
' IS  calculated  that  of  this  number.  3,K104'iM  were  between 
I tin-  ages  of  6 aud  14.  compli-lu  ; and  it  appears  from  the 
official  returns,  that  of  t^i*  ntsmber  2.I7I.74.A  were  ac- 
I tually  at  school,  or  were  otherwise  receiviug  sufficient 
I instruction.  It  mutt  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
^ 6Ah,.'ih3  (3, >00,33^— 3.171,745)  api>arent  excess  of  cliildren 
not  alschotil  are  not  instructfd.  The  8,f<3d42fi  Includes, 
at  Mlroady  stabd,  all  the  children  between  H and  14  y»-art 
complete  : but  the  school  e<tumtion  of  a g^>od  many 
chilurtm  It  completed  by  the  time  they  complete  their 
t I3lh  nr  13th  year;  aud  owing  to  the  dcliraie  slate  nf 
their  health,  and  other  cirruinstauccs.  a g«>od  many  do 
‘ not  go  to  school  till  they  have  attained  their  7th  or  Mb 
year.  And  allowing  for  these  circumstances,  we  belierr 
I It  mar  be  safely  affirmed  of  Prussia,  with  the  exception 
' of  a few  distrlAs  in  Posen,  that  every  child  born  within 
her  limits  Is  educated  ! In  to  fitr,  too,  at  we  are  able 

ito  judge,  Prussian  education  is  of  the  most  exerllrnt 
quality ; and  is,  in  this  respect,  at  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  England  and  Scot- 
i land  as  can  well  be  Imagined.  The  tale  king  of  Prutsia 
deterred  the  esteem  and  gratitude,  not  of  hit  own  sub- 
jects only,  but  of  every  friend  to  humanity  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  for  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  discretion 
he  displayed  in  maturing  this  system.  Nothing  has 
I tx>en  omitted  that  could  render  it  perfect.  In  the  sraoult 
I for  the  Instruction  of  the  masters,  the  examiiiattons  to 
I which  they  are  subjectod.  and  the  supervision  exerdted 
over  every  part,  the  utmost  anxiety  is  evinced  to  render 
It  as  perfect  a*  possible. 

No  particular  religious  creed  It  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  any  scIxk)!  ; but  on  particular  day*,  set  a|»ort  for  the 
[ pur|K>*e.  the  children  are  ln«lructe«l  by  the  dergj'nmii  c»f 
' the  tlifTcrenl  sect*  to  which  they  bciuiig.  niclr  religious 
i liivtruction  is  not.  therefore,  neglected ; while  the  Inter- 
I mixture  of  the  different  sects  from  their  earliest  years, 
on  a perfect  f«M>ting  of  equality,  removes  all  aspcritlt-t 
' and  religious  animosities.  Afl  matter*  relative  to  the 
public  tebooi*  are  managed  in  each  province  by  a public 
I iKMrd  anpolntod  for  that  purpose  ; and  Ihe  exprase  is 
doirayi-d  by  government.  (r“or  further  inforroailon  at  to 
; tlie  Prussian  schools,  tee  the  R<^rt  of  M.  Cousin.  Smr 
f lmslrueliOH  Publicise  rn  Prusse.  tiC.) 

' Excluslvo  of  the  gymnatiuint  and  superior  schools 
Prussia  has  su  univorsltiet,  aud  the  two  scmi-uuirerii- 
ties  of  Munster  and  Brauiiiberg.  These  are  placed  di- 
rectly under  (ho  control  of  the  minittcr  nf  public  in- 
struction ; and  much  poini  hat  been  taken  to  render  them 
effici^mt  and  useful.  T l>e  number  of  prufetsurt  and  tul»or- 
dlnalc  teachers  In  the  Prussian  univi'rsiLies  U very  great  ; 
and  we  should  Incline  to  think  that  they  had  been  nctd- 
iettly  multiplied.  The  Inllowlng  slatmient  exhibits  (he 
attendance  At  the  Prussian  universities  in  1K34  and  I >07 


Acx'otrfrr  of  the  Number  of  Pupils  attendinft  the  different  Universities  and  Scmi-UnlvertlUes  of  Prussia  during  the 
.Summer  Sessions  of  1K34  ami  IS37  respectively. 
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yfil/lary  Forre.  •—  The  ■ttunUon  of  Pniiiia,  iur>  I are  taken  to  have  the  otRcen  well  instructed,  and  equal 
rnunded  bf  powerful  inonarrhW.  and  with  a disjointed  j to  their  duties.  Their  appointments  are  good.  The  con- 
territory,  requires  for  her  security  a large  mllltaiT  force.  . ditlon  of  the  common  soldier  has  also  been  rastly  Itn- 
Biit  as  the  revenue  of  the  country  Is  comparatively  II-  I proved.  He  is  seldom  subjected  to  corporal  punishment ; 
tnitcti,  it  became  indispensable  to  t^eavour  to  organise  and  his  pay  and  rations  have  been  nearly  ooubletl  since 
the  .irmy  so  that  it  might  embrace  the  niaaimum  of  I'M!.  The  Marquis  de  Cararnan  estimates  the  total 
force  w ith  the  minimum  of  expense.  The  Prussian  go-  ' annual  expense  of  a Prussian  fc*ot  soldier.  Including 
vemmrnt  seems  to  hare  pretty  satisfactorily  solved  this  j rations,  at  631  rix-doliars  (Q/.  iu.  6d.)  a year ; and  that  o7 
important  and  dl^ruU  problem.  The  obligation  of  mU  a cavalry  soUiler.  including  the  keep  of  his  horse,  at  ‘il3 
liurv  service  is  universal;  everv  man  Itelng  obliged  to  ' rix.dollars  (Slf.  19s. ) a year.  These  allowances,  cunti- 
enter  the  anny  of  the  line,  or  tne  loisdiccAr  (provincial  dering  the  cheapness  or  provisions  In  Prussia,  place  the 
army),  Ix-twecn  the  ages  of  30  and  33.  as  a private,  and  ; Pnitslan  soldiers  on  a level.  In  point  of  comfort,  with 
to  serve  in  the  one  or  the  other  for  iAree  years.  At  the  ' those  of  Kngland  or  of  any  other  country.  Nothing,  in 
end  of  this  period  he  may  enter  the  armr  of  the  line  | fort,  is  omitted  that  s*‘emi  calrul.ited  to  benefit  the 
for  a limited  period  as  a volunteer,  of  which  description  . army,  and  to  keep  up  the  marti.it  spirit  uf  the  people, 
of  recruits  it  chiefly  consists,  or  return  home  to  prose-  | This  system  Imposes,  no  doulH.  severe  privations  on 
cute  s«>me  civil  employment,  his  service  in  the  army  the  public.  But  there  Is  a general  conviction  of  its 
hiiting  secured  for  him  various  privileges.  But  the  in>  > being  necessary  ; and  its  universality,  and  (he  imfwrti- 
dividuals  whose  perioil  of  service  in  the  army  of  the  line,  ality  of  the  laws,  prevent  it  from  firing  felt  as  a pveulUr 
or  the  /om/trcAr,  has  been  completed  continue  bound,  on  burden  by  ai^  particular  class.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear, 
returning  home,  to  serve  in  the  second  lian  of  the  land-  whatever  diflerrnrr  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  merits 
wchr  till  they  bo  39  years  of  age.  They  are  seldom,  ' in  other  respects,  that  it  has  rompifUlu  naiionalitfd  ike 
however,  called  on  to  be  exerctssKl,  and  then  only  for  ^ armjf  } which  must  be  always  actuated  by  the  sentiments 
limited  periiids.  The  landilunn,  or  levy  m ntaur,  con*  and  feelings  that  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
lists  of  all  the  men  not  in  the  army  or  tne  landwehr  up  from  which  it  is  taken,  ami  to  which  it  is  constantly 
to  the  age  of  .V).  and  of  young  men  between  17  and  30.  being  returned.  When,  therefore,  it  Is  said  that  Prussia 
This  force  is  only  called  out  in  case  of  inv.'ision.  The  is  a “ military  monarchy.”  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
army  of  the  line  may  at  present  lie  estimatiKl  at  I23,0f)0  ' mind  that  the  army  Is  not  compused  or  mercL-nary 
*men,  disirilHited  as  follows:  vis.:  — Infantry,  Kt.noo,  | troops,  but  of  citliens  serving  for  a limited  period,  and 
cavalry  SlMgkl.  artillery  I3.UN1,  engineers  3.(S>0.  and  per.  that  it  has  very  little  analogy  ludeed  to  mast  other  Ku- 
manrnt  landwehr  3,000.  The  reserve  and  the  first  ban  ro|H‘an  armies.  (For  further  and  ample  information  as 
of  thelandwebramount  to  3*AO<iO  men,  andihe  3d  ban  of  to  the  Prussian  army,  s^e  the  excellent  Rssay  of  the 
thelandwehrcompriscs  IMo.OOn,  making  thetotal  military  I Marquis  Curanuin,  Sur  rOrgamsatiom  iVi/i/ai'rc  d<  la 
fnrre  of  the  country  about  330,000  men.  Of  these  the  Pruttr,  passim.) 
regular  army  and  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr.  amount-  Prussia  has  no  ships  of  war. 

iug  to  330,000.  are  ready  to  act  immesliatidy  against  an  Hrrmur  and  KjjKndUure.  — The  following  Is  an 

enemy.  There  are  numerous  institutions,  at  Berlin  and  official  statement  or  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
elsewhere,  for  military  education.  The  greatest  pains  Prussian  monarchy  for  1835  : — 


I 


It  should,  however,  he  observed,  that  the  above  ktate-  T^e  lax  on  classes  Is  a kind  of  poll-tax  imposed  on 
ment  represents  only  tlie  nett  amount  of  revenue  after  the  inhabs.  of  the  country  and  towns,  according  to  the 
the  ex|>enses  of  collection  arc  deducted.  These  are  esti-  amount  of  their  property,  and  the  pop.  of  the  towns, 
mated  at  from  3 to  4 per  rent,  on  the  produce  of  the  The  tax  on  industry  or  trades  consists  of  the  sums 
direct  taxes,  and  at  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  on  the  pro-  charged  for  patents  or  licences  for  leave  to  carry  on 
duce  of  those  that  are  indirect.  It  will  also  be  observed,  trades.  &c. 

that  In  the  account  of  expenditure  nothing  is  set  down  National  Debt.  — Frederick  the  Great  effected  all  his 
for  the  civil  list,  or  for  the  support  of  the  monarch  and  extraordinary  achievements  without  rniftractingany  debt, 
his  court:  a sum  of  3,300,000  dolls.  Is,  however,  specially  and  left  at  his  death  a large  sum  In  the  coffers  of  the 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  state.  Though  his  successors  were  not  so  economical. 
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•till,  at  Ih®  breaking  out  of  lh«  war  with  Franc®.  PniMla 
was  fro®  from  debt.  In  the  rtHirt®  of  (tut  contett  she 
was  compflled  to  borrow  pretty  Urge  sums,  which,  how- 
ever. have  been  conslderal>ly  reduced  since  the  peace. 
The  public  debt  of  Prussia  amounted,  iu  l»40,  to  about 
rls-dollars.  nr  l9,-Vin.(i(i(V. 

Prori$uM  Jor  Ike  Poor.  — The  question  at  to  the  pro- 
vision fur  the  piior  has  nniy  become  of  Importance  tiitce 
tho  abolltioa  of  vassalage  in  leiO.  Previously  to  that 


PRUSSIA  (PROPERV 

epoch  they  were  provldM  for  hr  their  lords.  At  pre- 
sent poor  pertoni,  or  those  tmahle  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, have  a legal  claim  to  support.  Put  It  Is  rarely 
rrecesMtry  to  resort  to  compulsory  proeeetlingt  to  enforce 
I this  cUlm,  the  really  necessitous  bdiic  generally  pro- 
I vidi'd  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are  work- 
I houses  in  most  large  towns.  That  of  Berlin  had,  in 
> |H^,  an  average  pop.  of  from  K.VI  to  900  persons  \ which 
I cost  at  an  average  54  r1a.dollars  a year  each. 


AccouKT  of  tho  Crimes  Judiclaily  prosecuted  in  Prussia  In  HilO ; the  Rhine  Province,  Keufchatcl,  and  Out 
PumuraJila  cxccpled. 


Acrorwr  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  In  the  diflTerent  Prussian  ProTlnret  in  1^7,  spccW^lng  the  Number*  that 

died  of  each  Disease. 
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Fuorf.  Dre$$,  Dfrertion*.  amt  Habits  of  the  PuJk  cf  the 
Pc'i/'/f.  — 'I'lic  food,  dress,  diversions,  and  habits  of  tho 
peo|>ie  are  very  dlflbrent  iu  different  provs.  In  general, 
rye  is  the  ordinary  bread>rorn.  About  half  a century 
•ince  the  consumption  was  estimated  at  from  5 to  6 
•chcffel  |N*r  head,  iHit  now  it  Is  not  mure  than  3 schcffel ; 
the  di-fev-t  t>olDg  made  up  by  the  increased  ronsiimpticiii 
of  (toiauies.  In  many  districts,  indeed,  iwt.vtors  are  now 
almost  the  only  Tcgrtable  fo«Ml.  Brsidt's  rye.liread  and 
potatoes,  the  |>eopic  use  Itarley.  buck-whe.U,  and  milk.  In 
the  Kheiiish  prova,  wheal  Is  more  extensively  used  than 
in  the  other  pruvs.  The  wheat  cultivated  In  IVussia 
Pro|M‘r  and  I'uten,  Is  rather  for  sale  than  for  Inland 
consumption.  Beans  and  |wase  are  extensively  usi>d  in 
most  iiarts  of  the  monarchy,  (.'offee,  mixetl  with  chlc- 
cory.  IS  extensively  used  ; and  on  Sundays  it  is  used  by 
all  classes  : tea  is  but  little  used.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  has  rapidly  increased ; and  now  aiuniints.  at  an 
average,  to  about  4 lbs.  (wr  individual,  nola  iihstanding 
the  substitution  of  honey  for  sugar  in  very  extensive 
districts.  The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  is  coiisi- 
dcmble.  princiitally  In  towns.  It  is  cslimatc>d  over  tho 
« hole  monarchy  at  from  3G  to  .17  lbs.  a year  to  each  Indivi- 
dual. ( DIelerici,  >S'/<7//«/rscAef '/N'mcAf,  s.  Bui  in  the 
towns  It  may  be  from  40  to  .Vi  llw.,  and  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  from  'JO  to  30  llw.  In  Berlin 
the  coiisiimpition  of  butchers'  meal  exceeds  lOo  lbs.  per 
individual ; and  this,  in  all  cases,  is  exclusive  of  poultry, 
fish,  and  game.  Game,  Indeed,  Is  only  uscsl  by  the  richer 
families  ; but  fish  Is  an  ordinary  fiKMof  the  {H'asAntry  in 
many  districts.  Poultry,  especially  geese,  are  largely 
used  by  the  common  people  In  Pomerania  There  is  also 
no  want  of  butler  for  the  common  people,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  checsr*  Is  greater. 

Wc  have  already  ss'cn  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  Is 
quite  immense ; it  Is  less,  however,  in  the  Rhenish  provs.. 
where  wine  Is  extensively  used,  than  in  other  parts  of 
thi'  monarchy.  also,  is  an  ordinary  beverage,  and 

the  consumption  Is  very  great.  The  consumption  of  to- 
bacco is  estfroatud  At  34  lbs.  |»er  individual.  Tlir  com- 
mon people  (males)  uk*.  Iu  winter,  a woollen  grr.-il  coal, 
and  In  summer,  a linen  coat.  Women  now  bt-gio  to  lie 
pretty  extensive  consumers  of  cotton  stuffst  it  is  still, 
liowcrer.  customary  for  the  young  female  (M-asants  to 

reparc  storks  of  linen  In  anticipation  of  their  marriage. 

Vooden  shoes  are  worn,  but  are  not  to  frecjuent  as  in 
Prance  or  Ireland  ; and  In  bad  weather,  almost  every 
b->dy  is  well  shod  with  Icalhvr  bools  and  shoes : but  m 


fine  weather,  the  common  people  often  go  barefoot. 
Silks  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

It  Is  usual  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  church  regularly 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon  ; and  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  sprmi  the  evening  of  the  day  In  diversions  of  some 
sort  or  other,  frequently  in  the  ale-house,  and  in  ,*BlesU 
In  dancing-parties.  Must  little  towns  have  shooting- 

r litres;  and  (he  meettnn  of  (he  landwchr  for  exercise 
I hK>ked  forward  to  with  mimh  satisfactiou.  ( Cum^fod 
frtfm  tilftciaJ  Oi>mmentt  and  Prioate  Jf\formatiim.) 

PKL'.SSIA  (PKUPKB).  an  extensive  and  important 
prov.  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  formerly  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  East  or  Docal  Pnusla,  and  W.  Prussia,  hav- 
ing N.  the  Baltic,  K.  and  S.  Russia,  Puiand.  and  the  prov. 

' of  I’oscn,  and  W.  Brandmiluirg  and  Pomerania.  Area, 

> !t4.974  iq.  m.  Pop.,  in  l^37,  X.I25.&35.  of  whom  l,.S3;f.3i6 
I were  l’ru(«.-t(.-vnti,  AVi,23f>  ('atholics,  and  the  rest  Jews 
I and  Mi'innunitc^.  It  It  divided  into  four  regencies,  ami 
! h?  circles.  Principal  towns.  Kouigsberg.  Danizic,  KIb- 
! ing.  Tilsit.  Alarienwerdcr,  ftc.  It  consists  principally  of 
I an  itnnicnsp  plain,  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  Prrgel,  Pas- 
' sarge.  and  other  rivers,  and  iuterspersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  immeivse  forests.  Soil  various,  tnit  gt*nerally 
fertile,  |wirticularly  the  delta  of  (he  Vistula  and  (he 
country  watered  by  the  Nieoien.  Princl|val  products, 
wheat  and  other  sorts  of  corn,  timlier.  hemp,  and  flax, 
prov  isions.  wool,  ashes.  Xcc.  Rye  is  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  sort  of  grain  ; wheat  is  also  largely  cultivated, 
hut  more  for  ex|iorta(ion  than  for  internal  consumption, 
rye  being  (he  ordinary  bread  corn.  Oats,  barley,  and 
)veat.  are  also  raised ; and  latterly  potatoes  have  been  ex- 
tenvively  cultivated.  Fanning  Implements  defective  and 
111  constructed : the  harrows  are  made  of  woevd,  w Ithout 
any  iron  even  for  teeth.  With  the  exception  of  the 
crown  estates,  which  are  let  on  lease,  but  little  land  is 
rented.  In  the  circles  of  DanUic.  Flbing.  and  Marien- 
werdrr.  good  land  fetches,  when  let.  from  about  4s.  6d. 
to  !Vj.  an  acre,  the  tenant  Itearing  all  taxes.  But  In  other 
j distrUis  the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not  exceed 
I from  Is.  3d.  to  ‘is.  I (f.  an  acre.  The  wages  of  farm  lalvotir 
I vary  in  summer  from  4d.  t<»  M.,  and  In  winter  from  3d. 

to  .‘Wf.,  without  food  t bill  with  acottage  free,  or  at  a low 
I rent,  a garden,  and  pasture  for  a cow.  In  harvest  the 
! wages  are  a good  deal  higher.  The  peasantry  live  In 
womleii  or  clay  ciMtages,  with  but  few  luxuries,  prin- 
I clpoliy  on  pc>tatoe$,  rve  hreail,  and  milk,  rarely  tasting 
I anim^  food,  but  drinking  great  quantities  of  spirits  and 
beer.  LiDCii,  from  flax  of  their  own  growth,  and  wool 
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•pun  in  tbclr  coCtim,  fumiih  their  clothing.  Domettic 
srrvanli  Kft  butcliirr*'  meat,  penernlly  pork,  omcr  or 
twice  a week.  Wood  aixl  turf  are  almo»t  ertyry  where 
abundant,  and  arc  the  prinripal  artlclri  of  fuel.  Amlirr 
i»  found  aloQft  the  leA'ihorr,  but  ulherwitc  mineral*  are 
quite  unimportant.  There  arc  many  dittillerles  and 
bri-«crl«>«,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Po*en.  thi»  <•  the  i 
lea*t  manufaeturlng  prov.  in  PruMia.  {JiKuh't  FirMt  Ht‘ 
port,  p.  1^— i2.  ; Part.  Pap<'r,  No.  M.,  Se«*.  HOC,  Ac.— 
and  KoNUJ'HtHO. ) 

1‘SKOF,  a gtjTcrnmeni  of  Ruroncan  Ruiiia,  chiefly  be- 
tverii  the  Mkb  and  &Kth  degs.  K.  lat..  and  tho  ?Hth  and 
aad  E.  long.,  having  N.  Pctcriburg  and  Novgorod,  of 
each  of  which  gov*,  it  formerly  made  a part;  E.  Tver 
and  Smolensk;  S.  Wltepik.  and  W.  l^vonia.  Area, 
etllmaled  at  W.IS4  »q.m.  Pop..  In  70«\3nn,  The 
surface  U nearly  flat,  with  a flnja*  to  the  N.,  the  direction 
taken  by  most  of  the  river*.  None  of  these  are  of  coD- 
•iderahfo  lite  ; hut  the  gov.  Is.  notwKlistanding,  well 
watered.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  is  the  lake  of  Pskof, 
connected  by  a strait  with  that  of  Peipus.  Marshes  are 
numerous.  The  atmosphere  is  usually  damp,  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  is  far  from  unhealthy.  Soil 
thin,  and  not  very  fertile;  but  owing  to  the  fewness  of 
Inhabs.,  more  corn  Is  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
consuiiiptlon.  The  produce  averages  .II  millions  chel- 
werts  a year,  of  whicn  upwards  of  1 miiliun  may  be  ex- 
ported. It  consists  chiefly  of  rre,  barley,  and  oats,  the 
proportion  of  wheat  being  small.  A good  deal  of  hemp 
and  flax  is  raised.  The  forests  ore  extensive,  and 
abound  with  game.  Cattle  are  not  of  great  import- 
ance, and  bees  are  lesa  roared  than  in  most  provinces. 
Manufactures  have  increased  during  the  present  century, 
but  they  are  still  of  no  great  consequence.  The  leather 
of  this  gov.  is  much  esteemed,  but  its  principal  wealth 
consists  in  it*  corn  and  other  natural  pru<lucc.  Pskof  is 
divided  into  K districts;  chief  towns.  Pskof,  the  c,ip., 
Toro|>rtz,  and  Vellkie-Louki.  Its  pop.  cnniists  mainly 
of  liiissians,  with  some  Lithuanians  and  Finns.  Ihiblic 
education  is  little  extended;  in  18.11.  only  2,110  indivi- 
duals were  receiving  instruction,  or  1 In  3<ri  of  the  pop. ; 
and  only  one  printing-press  existed  in  the  gnv. 

INxor.  or  rLxsxow.  a town  of  Kurupeai;  Russia,  cap. 
of  thealwc  gov.,  on  the  Vclikala,  IG&  m.  S.\V.  Peters- 
burg. Pop.,  in  IH-Ii,  HJ31.  It  covers  a large  space  of 
ground,  and  is  divided  Into  three  parts,  the  Kremlin  or 
citadel,  the  Middle  Town,  and  the  (Ireatcr  Town,  all 
surrounded  with  an  earthen  mound.  It  is  mostly  built 
of  wood,  but  has  two  good  edifices  belonging  to  the 
archbishop  and  the  consistory  ; a numb<>r  of  churches, 
Iwo  convents,  and  a high  school.  Its  only  manufactures 
are  of  leather;  but  it  has  a conslderabie  trade  in  the 
export  of  the  products  of  the  country.  A largo  annual 
fair  is  held  here  In  Frb.,  at  which  large  quantities  of 
wuollcn,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  books,  jewel- 
lery. Ac.,  are  sold.  This  town  is  rather  ancient,  being 
mriitioiied  in  history  as  early  as  903.  (SchntUUr,  La 
Hus$ie.) 

PUEBLA  (LA),  a city  of  Mexico,  can.  of  the  state  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  declivitv  of  a hill,  7Cin.  K.S.K. 
Mexico,  and  IT.'i  m.  W.  by  S.  Vera  Crui,  lat.  19®  O'  1&" 
N.,  long.  98®  2' 30"  W.  Pop.,  ,^.(100.  yWard.)  It  is 
compaitiy  and  uniformly  built.  The  slri’cti,  which, 
though  nut  very  wide,  arc  straight,  and  Inicrsevt  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  pave<I  with  large  diainond- 
shaprd  stotics,  with  broad  and  well  kept  footpaths  on 
either  side.  The  houses,  of  stuno.  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  having  mostly  a c<>urt  in 
their  centre,  surrouodtxl  with  open  galleries,  and  a 
fountain  of  flno  water,  conveyed  thither  by  earthen  pipes. 
Many  have  iron  lialconies  toward  the  •trec't.  and  tltcir 
fronts  are  Inlaid  with  highiv  glased  tiles,  or  else  gaudily 
aiul  fantastically  painted.  The  a|iartment»  arc  ■{uuiuus: 
according  to  Mr.  SVard,  they  are  mostly  paved  with 
|M>rcelain.  carpets  not  bring  in  use  t and  their  walls  are 
adorned  with  paintings  in  ^csco.  Tire  family  of  the  pro- 

Srletor  lutully  resides  In  the  upper  vtory,  the  groutul- 
our  being  occupied  with  shops,  warehouses,  or  odiccs, 
and  the  second  story  by  servants. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a perfect  hotbed  of  priests ; when 
Biillrx-k  suited  Mexico,  Puebla  had  no  n>wrr  than  09 
churches,  9 monasteries,  l.i  nunneries,  and  23  colleges. 
He  »ayi  of  the  churches  th.it  they  were  the  most  siiinp- 
tuosis  he  had  ever  seen.  **  Tiiose  of  Milan,  Uenna,  and 
Home  are  built  in  belter  taste  ; IhU  In  (he  expensive  in- 
terior ds-corat  ion*,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  oroa- 
mciits  of  the  alUr,  and  the  richness  of  tlic  vestments, 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  churches  of  Puebla  and 
Mexico."  The  cathedral,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
prim-i|Msl  square,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  exterior, 
but  it*  interior  Is  very  rich.  The  high  altar,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  too  Urge  for  the  building,  is  particularly  splendid. 
Several  of  the  other  churches  are  handsome,  and,  like 
the  calhcslral,  abound  in  gold  and  silver  ornaineiiU, 
paintings,  statues,  Ac.  The  bishop’s  palaco  has  a library 
nut)  ft.  in  length,  which  has  a tolerable  collection  of 
SitanUh  and  trench  books. 
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La  Puebla  Is  governed  by  4 alrotdfM  and  |f>  subordinate 
magistrates.  Its  market  is  well  supplied  with  ail  sorts  of 
provisions  except  flsh.  Many  of  the  inhabs.  are  wealthy, 
and  have  handsome  earriages  drawn  by  mules  ; but,  like 
Mexico,  the  city  swarms  with  bcpgnrs,  a consequence  of 
thnw.'uitof  inaustry.  occ.isioned  partly  and  principally 
by  the  mildness  of  tne  climate,  Imt  partly,  also,  by  the 
I dlttrilHjtlnn  of  provivlons  at  the  convent  doors.  It  was 
i formerly  famous  for  Us  manufactures  uf  coarse  woollens, 

I cottons,  glass,  earthenware,  soap,  Ac. ; but  most  of  these 
have  declined  witli  the  dt^rease  of  the  trade  formerly 
carried  on  with  Acapulco,  Cwilao,  and  the  other  ports  cm 
the  Pnciilc.  The  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware, 
however,  keep  up  their  retuitallon,  and  the  soap  made 
here  l>  sent  to  most  p.irts  of  Mexico. 

Iji  Puebla  was  founded  by  the  S]>aniard«.  The  slate 
of  which  it  Is  the  cap.  cnmpriM‘t  the  towns  of  Uhcdula, 
TloscaU,  IluctXfX'ingo,  and  othcranc.  Mexican  cities ; it 
also  Includes  Pu|Hiratc|>eti,  17.7iflR.  above  the  sriu  l>cing 
the  highest  mountain  in  N.  America.  {IVara'i  Mexico, 
li.  73 — 74  ; Poinsett's  yotes,  tfC.  p.  51 — ; UumboUtt, 
Bvi/iH'i.  ie.  in  Mod.  Trnv.  xxv. 

PUHIiTA  I)K  STA  MARIA.  .Vce  St.  Maby’s. 

PUEKTO-HE.AL.atnwnof  Spain  In  Andalusia,  proT. 
('adix,  and  on  the  bay  of  tb.xt  name.  5 m.  E.  (,'a<iit.  and 
fiOm.  8.S.W.  Seville.  Pop.,  in  lH2rt,  according  to  Ml- 
flano,  5.U0U:  but  according  to  Ingiisln  Ih3(i,  12.1X4).  It 
Is  tolerably  well  built,  with  straiglit,  regularly  fnnn^ 
streets,  crossing  each  other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and 
lined  with  good  houses.  The  market-place,  an  nbinng 
space  of  considerable  extent,  has  coverett  (lasMiges  for 
nrovisinn-stalis,  Ac.  I'here  are  3 other  public  si|uarcf, 
both  of  which,  os  well  as  that  last  mentioned,  are  orna- 
I merited  with  handwime  rniintaiDS.  The  only  pnidic 
' buildings  are  a parish  church  and  2 hospitals,  rronting 
I the  sea  is  a wharf  rising  about  II  yard  xhnve  the  level  nf 
the  higliest  tides  ; and  a mole,  A)  yarus  broad,  runs  nut 
I 3<<0  yards  to  low-water  mark,  having  steers  on  each  side 
I for  emltarkation  at  all  times  of  the  tide : the  w hole  Is  of 
stone,  and  has  a handsome  apitearance.  Near  the  town 
are  extensive  salt-works,  the  annual  produce  of  wlitcii 
was  estimated  by  Laborde  at  2),3OiM)(>0  quintals;  and 
[ hence  salt  is  an  Important  article  of  rnmmerre.  '1  tie 
> process  uf  manufacture  is  by  rvaimration  in  wide  and 
i deep  basins,  communicating  with  tiiesea  by  locks.  Thne 
I are  3 series  of  these  basins,  and  the  salt  undergoes  a 
I three-fold  evaporation  before  It  is  considered  suflirientiy 
stallixed. 

*nerto-Real  is  of  no  great  antiquity  ; It  was  token  hy 
the  F'rrnch  In  I'U’O,  but  soon  abanduned  ; and  during  tlio 
war  nf  Independence  it  was  the  gre.it  iiepAt  for  the 
French  troops  during  their  investment  of  Cadii.  (.Vf- 
Hano  ; I.alxrrde,  /(c.) 

PUNJAB  (TKK).  (country  of  the  Fire  pirers),  nr 
LAHORE,  a nominally  Indep.  ten liury  of  N.W.  Hin- 
dostan,  consisting  of  most  part  of  the  region  w atered  by 
' (he  5 great  arms  of  the  Indus:  the  Sindc.  or  Indus- 
Proper;  the  Jhyliim,  or  Rchui  (an.  Hudaspes)’,  the 
Chenab  (an.  Aersmes) ; the  Ravee  (.■ui.  Hydraotes),  and 
the  SutlMlJe  (an.  Hptudrus),  with  its  tributAry,  the 
Ueai  (an.  Jiffpkatit).  It  extends  princi)>al1y  iNdweeit 
the  29th  and  34lh  degt.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  70tn  and  77tii 
F,.  long. ; and  formed,  with  some  adjaci-nt  slates,  the  ex- 
tensive dom.  of  the  late  Maharajah  Huujeet  Kingh.  It  is 
of  a triangular  sha|>o,  the  a{>ex  directed  H.W.i  it  has 
S.E.  Rnjpootana  and  the  naliawulponr  territories,  W 
Beloochulan  and  t'aubul,  and  N.K.  the  ridge  of  thn 
Himalava,  separating  it  from  Cashmere,  loidakh.  and 
Little  ThlitK.  Art-n  estimated  at  (lO.OOn  sq.  m.  Pop. 
probably  4,(NiO,nO0,  chiefly  Heiks,  Jauts,  Rajpoots,  Hin- 
doos nflow  caste,  and  Miusulmen. 

Nearly  the  wlmlc  country  it  flat:  it  is  in  many  parts 
fertile,  eiperially  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  ; 
but  it  also  comprise*  some  wide,  sandy,  and  barren  tracts, 
especially  iMflweeii  the  Indus  and  liydiupcs.  Cultivation 
generally  Increases  and  imprnvci  at  we  proceed  eastward. 
Uf  the  4 dlvitluns  nf  the  Funjiib  K,  of  the  Hydatpes,  the 
. two  nearest  to  that  river  are  princtpaliy  drp,vitured  by 
I herds  of  oxen  and  cattle ; and  that  most  to  the  K.  It  the 
; best  cultivated.  Sir  A.  Bumri  says.  *'  there  Is.  perha|>s, 

. no  inland  country  which  postestet  greater  Cvcilities  for 
I commerce  than  tne  Punjab. and  there  are  feu  better  sup- 
' pl^•^l  w ith  the  product*  of  the  mineral,  vegei.ittie,  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms.  Those  relieve  it  from  any  great  depend- 
' cnee  on  external  retources.  The  wheat  and  barlev- of  the 
plaint  are  expended  within  the  country  ; and  such  is  the 
' Diimlter  of  horses,  that  gram,  b.\jree,  ami  other  grains 
reared  In  a dry  sail,  are  im|>ortei].  Rice  is  exulicrantly 
! prnduciHl  under  the  mountains  ; but  it  it  not  a diet  which 
suits  the  palate  of  the  p<'ople.  'I*ho  cane  thrives  Inxu- 
riantly.ond  sugar  it  tRaiiul’actuml  fur  ex^mrbition.  The 
smallness  uf  its  sl.vlk  la  mnarkahle ; but  it  ti  said  to 
produce  the  most  snerharine  fliil<i.  and  it  preferred 
to  the  thicker  caiict  of  Indio.  Imbgo  it  reared  K.  of 
I-ahnre,  and  rxporletl  to  the  MuhantmedHii  cmnitric* 
westward.  A vmuatiln  nil  it  extracted  from  the  sirspa, 
or  setamutn  plant,  and  used  both  fur  the  lamp  and  n.R- 
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iwry  purpofc*.  Eiculeiil  »egrUblr*.  *urh  as  turnlpi, 
carrot*,  Kc..  ar«*  proJuciMl  everywhere ; ami  mf>«t  of  the 
vine*  aiul  fruU  Ireei  common  to  l’ur«>j>o  may  be  teen  In 
the  miKmlaiiii.  The  rUmole  ii  not  very  favotirable  to 
the  cotton  alirub  5 It  I*  proilucetl  In  the  ' do^b’  Ijc- 
twc'cn  the  Suileilje  and  IIe»*  river* ; but  it  l»  al»o  im- 
imrtMt  from  the  dry  country  S.  of  tin*  former  river. 
Tl>e  mineral  resource*  of  the  I’uigab  have  b«*en  very 
lroj>rrfi*cUy  mploreU.  A ranKc  of  hllU,  extenciiiitr  frf>m 
the  Indus  to  the  foriiUHl  emiruiy  of  r«tck-salt, 

furui«iie*  an  Inevliauttiblti  simply,  ami.  tMfhig  a close 
itumnpoly,  cuntrllmLcE  to  enrich  the  ruler.  It  is  iu 
general  use  throughout  the  country,  ami  most  exten- 
siveir  exporUtl.  till  it  mwt*  the  lalt  of  the  Sainbre  lake 
In  llnjpiKiUru  iiml  the  Company's  tcrrit»*ries.  There 
is  Hijotlier  deposit  of  salt  on  (he  verge  of  (he  inonnt.*iins 
to».ards  Mundi,  but  of  an  inlerior  description.  In  the 
same  viciiiiiy,  it  is  s.iid,  some  mines  of  c^'aI  have  been 
discovered  ; and  there  are  also  extensive  mines  of  iron. 
The  salt  rauge.  and  the  other  high  iaitJs,  yield  .dum  and 
sulphur;  and  nitre  Is  gathered  in  large  tjuantllies  from 
the  plains."  {RUA.ira,  *r  . hi.  3IO-3.2i.)  Hut  Ihi-se 
siaiemeius  mint  bo  received  with  considerable  limita- 
tion : vrgoutile  pruiiucts  are  aliundaiit  only  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  country,  through  which  Burnt  1 ira- 
Tsdh-d.  The  climate  In  the  N.,  Ihough  liot  in  summer, 
is  at  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  France  imd  central  Kiiru|ic. 
ami  never  sutlieiently  warm  to  mature  the  most  valuable 
roducts  of  liindostan.  Hlce  is  grown  In  the  tallrys. 
lit  in  Itmlb-d  quantities,  the  usual  f<M>d  of  lh«*  pop.  bi^ng 
wheat  or  lvea-<.  made  intu  a thick  soup;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan  {/’art  /l<p.  on  huUn,  |H4o),  the 
i'imjab  does  not  produce  suHicient  sugar  for  it*  oun 
consumption,  but  iniporls  it  from  Briti-^h  India.  Mr. 
Klphiostoise,  who  tr.\vellcd  l»th  in  the  N.  and  S.  |«rts 
of  this  rnuntry.  »talci  tliat  not  one  third  part  of  the  sur- 
face seen  hy  him  wa«  under  tlll.ige ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  that,  ex- 
cept near  the  rivers,  no  |iart  of  the  Ttinjab  »ili  bear  a 
comparison  for  pnidnctiveriess  with  British  Hindostan. 
^fUphinslonf's  Vaultui.  i.  lUO.) 

Tlie  plain*,  which  are  di.igonaiiy  intersected  by  so 
many  rivers,  miglit  bo  succcifciuUy  irrigated  Iiy  canal*  ; 
ju  is  provinl  by  the  existence  of  some,  and  the  remains 
of  m.iiiy  Olliers,  the  work  of  tho  .Mogul  emjicrors. 
’i'be  country  abound*  in  cattle  and  hordes,  thmiirh  the 
former  Ik*  smalt  and  ill.conditintied,  and  no  nltcntion 
!>..■  paid  to  the  breed  of  either,  'lliesalt  mines,  which 
were  opened  at  a very  early  date,  are  one  of  the  most 
pro-liicilve  lourees  of  revenue.  Buroes  slates  that  they 
yirht  aliout  WAi.onu  maunds  a year.  Tlie  suit  is  sold  at 
U riip^-e*  the  maund,  or  at  a third  p.iri  of  the  price  of 
that  ul  Bengal:  the  working  the  mines  eosl*  i|  lac 
nipii-*  a year  ; l>ul  the  prulit  to  tin*  government  amounts 
notwithstanding,  to  l,KXt  |>er  cent.  1 (/*'urn«.)  'The  re- 
mainder of  the  public  revenue,  which  amounts  to  abmtt 
crorrs  riip.,  is  principally  deriviHl  from  exorhitoni 
Uxe*  on  land  and  agricultural  sU>ck.  Mmirrroft  mentions 
a peculiar  method  of  asiessiog  the  land  tat,  adopted.  In 
ids  time,  belwei-n  the  Bi  as  and  Stilledju.  by  a coih-ctor 
who  had  hi'cn  chief  financial  minister  to  Kiinjoid  Singh. 
"A  glvenquantityofearlh  was  put  iiUoaline  muslin  sieve, 
and  washed  with  water  iiiuil  all  the  iiinuld  was  carried 
throiigli,  and  nothing  but  (he  sand  left,  and,  according 
toils  proportion  to  the  whole,  a deduction  was  made 
from  the  assessment.  Four  ruiiees  for  2 begas  wo*  the 
fixed  rate  for  (he  rk'h  sod  ; 3 it  it  cnnt.tiiied  one  fourth 
of  sand;  2 if  it  hod  a half;  nnd  1 where  the  sand  was 
three  fourth*  the  quantity.  I'lio  general  character  of 
the  soil  of  the  I'mijab,  comptwed  clucliy  of  mould  and 
sand,  renders  this  iiodn  of  iqipreclatitig  Us  asstHsioent 
more  rnrrert  than  might  1h*  suiipuss'd,  and  it  was.  at  any 
rate,  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  assessing  the  land 
accoruing  to  the  (■l•tilnnl<^d  out-turn  of  the  standing 
crop*."  ( Afewrerr/T*  1'rar.  m fAe  Wr/utiftfos,  vol.  i. 
p.  lil.) 

A*  respect*  the  commerce  of  the  ruiijab,  the  staple 
eommixlities  are  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  which  reach 
India  and  Furnpc  wholly  tiirough  this  rhantiel.  The 
annual  revenue  from  the  sh.-twl  inAnufoctiire,  exciiish'e 
ol  every  expense,  is  rail'd  at  iHUc*  of  rupee*,  though,  from 
fraud*  of  all  kinds,  this  sum  greatly  exceeds  (iie  amount 
that  actually  re.iciies  the  (rc;isury.  It  Is  a curious  fai  (. 
(hat  the  sllkwurni  1*  unknown  in  the  Futij.xb.  ihougli  the 
silks  of  the  immediately  adjacent  state  of  MooUaii  iiave 
A high  reputation  in  im(u.  'The  natives  in  the  K.  of  the 
1'iinj.ib  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotum.  nnd  their 
liKims  furnish  white  cloth  at  from  y to  I rupee  a yard, 
which,  though  inferior  In  ap|>raram’e  to  that  of  Hriiiih 
manufacture,  is  stronger  and  mure  durable.  'Tliere  Is  a 
conttderaltle  demand  for  foreign  copper,  brass,  tin.  and 
lead ; all  kinds  of  British  hardw  are  and  woollens  are  much 
priseiL  There  is  a cunstilerwl>le  Impor Ulion  of  Kurn|iean 
articles  ; ami  British  rhintze*  have  wliolly  iu(H*rseded 
those  of  MoiiUan. 

'J'tie  Fiinjob  is  interesting  to  the  classical  scholar, 


PUY-DE-nOM  E. 

from  It*  being  the  theatre  of  Alexander  the  Crent"* 
IiHlian  virloriei.  Mr.  Kipblnstoiie  sup|»oac«  the  semic 
of  the  tlefeat  of  Forus  to  have  liecn  at  Jclaipuor, 
on  the  llytUspes,  while,  according  to  Biimes,  It  w.m 
most  (irobabiy  at  Jeliim,  alxuit  2•^  in.  higher  up  the 
nver.  Dm  net  imagines  he  has  discovered  on  the  op|*»ite 
side*  of  the  Jhylum,  about  laL  32^40'  N..  long.  73^  F... 

the  sites  of  Nictea  {vietury  inwnl,  Imlll  by  Alexander  at 
thi’  point  where  he  crosMvl  the  ityiiaspe*.  and  of  Biicc- 

fhalia,  built  in  rommemoration  of  his  favourite  horse, 
liiccphalus,  w hich  expired  in  this  regi<m.  ( Mii^orrf, 
vlii.  2U0.)  Burnet  join.*  M.ijor  Wiliortt  in  identifying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  oelehratetl  to|ir  of  Mantkyala,  Ite* 
tween  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspi't.  with  the  site  of  the 
one.  'Taxila.  There  arc,  liowevcr,  very  few  Greek  re- 
mains ill  the  Funjab ; and  the  statetnents  of  the  hutortans 
of  Alexander,  a*  to  the  places  where  the  great  eteiits  in 
ids  liidt.ui  expedition  occurred,  arc  far  too  indistitict  to 
allow  of  any  certain  conclusinn*  l>eing  deduced  from 
them.  The  .keiks,  now  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter, 
originated  as  a liimloo  sect,  almut  the  middle  of  the  t.Mh 
century,  and  remained  in  a turbulent  frudal  ronditlon 
till  earir  In  the  ptvsetit  century.  Almut  that  pertcul, 
Uiqeet  t*ingh.  having  subdued  the  other  Seik  chleitaJn*, 
est.'itdbhed  a di'^polism;  wliich,  though  far  bchii>d  the 
governmeiiti  of  Europe,  was  yet  tar  in  advance  of  most 
native  government*  in  the  l^t.  Me  maintaituM  an 
army  of  about  2-'i.*t)0  regvilar  infantry.  drilk>d  as  Ku- 
rnpeans.  .'i.tNMi  regular  cavalry  and  artillery,  and,  |>orliap*, 
bu.lMgi  irregular  horsemen,  who  were  fiaiil  hy  a*si^. 
ment*  of  land  for  military  service  ; and  by  their  means 
he  made  himself  fcartsl  and  re*p«>ctcd  by  his  neighbour*. 
Mis  government  was  vigorous,  without  ^Ing either  cmel 
or  uimerrsiarity  severe.  But,  slnee  his  nealh,  which 
ocrurreil  in  IH-IP,  no  successor  adeauatc  to  the  task  of 
guvi'niment  veemt  to  have  ap|>eareu  ; ami  it  is  probable 
lh.it  this  territory  will,  at  no  distant  period.  I>e  defini- 
tively incorpiirated  w ith  the  British  dominion*.  ( //arwr*’* 
7V(ir<c/s.  3 vois. : klpMiHSluHc't  i'aubul,  ^c. ; Mivrcrt\fl  f 
Pari.  /{tjK}rts.) 

FL’TI  WE.or  I’OUTIVL,a  town  of  European  Russia, 
ov.  Kmirsk.  cap.  distr , on  the  .Seim,  a tributary  of  tho 
>niepr,  BOm.  W.S.W.  Koursk.  Fop.,  9.0u0  It  h.u  a 
high  school,  and  a great  number  of  churchc*.  most  of 
which  are,  however, only  wooden  structure*.  Its  general 
trade  iv  considerable,  and  it  has  a large  annual  fair. 
{SfJinitiit-r,  t.a  /lussie.) 

FUY  (I.K)  (an.  Pn>r$tio  and  f'rtlan),  a town  of 
F'ranee,  dep.  Hautr-Loire.  of  w hich  it  if  the  cap.,  on  the 
llonu*.  here  cros*cd  by  a bridge  of  8 arches,  36  m.  S.W. 
St.  Ktienne.  Fop.,  in  IK36.  14.73K.  It  stands  on  a strep 
acclivity,  and  has.  when  seen  from  a dl»tance.  a plrtur- 
esqur  npi>rarance  ; but,  In  reality,  it  is  Ul-built.  and  the 
streets,  which  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved  with 
smooth  pieces  of  lava,  are  frequently  Imprartlcablc  lor 
vehicles  of  any  kind,  and  even  dangerous  for  foot-passen- 
gers. Lately,  however,  the  commerce  of  lx?  Ibiy  has  re- 
vived. and  the  town  hnv  been  a good  deal  improved.  I'iie 
catiiedral.  In  a very  conspicuous  situation,  a Gothic  stnic- 
ture  of  the  lOth  remury,  ha*  a rk-hly  ornamented  alur, 
on  which  is  a statue  of  the  Virgin,  brought  by  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Ixnils)  from  Egypt,  and  preftcntrd  ti}  him  to  the 
city  in  I2M.  on  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  ex|iedi- 
tlon  to  that  cotmtry.  Adjacent  to  the  town  is  a very  sin- 
gular needlc-iha|M*d  rock,  about  3U>  ft.  in  height,  on  the 
summit  of  which  another  church  is  erectctl.  Tliere  are 
several  other  chtirche*;  and  it  is  said  that  the  remains  of 
the  famoui  constable  Duguesclln,  originally  deiM>«ite«l  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  (i/ai^rapAic  have 

hfvli  transferred  wltliin  these  few  yean  to  the  church  of 
St.  I.jiurencc,  in  (his  city,  (fiufgo;  iiuidr  dm  /'(wafirur.) 

' Amimgthc  other  public  buildings  are  the  pref^tiire,  a 
handsome  new  edifice  ; a public  library,  with  .\0tMi  vol*. ; 
town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  semiiury,  college,  hall  nf  tl>e 
tribunal  of  commerce,  2 hospitals.  Iiarrackt.and  theatre. 
1a>  Fuy  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a chamber 
of  m.vn u fact u res,  a rommerrial  college,  normal  school, 
a society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  gratuitous 
courses  of  geoiiiotry  and  mechanics,  aiqilied  t4»  the  art*, 
and  a smalt  miuKuim  of  antiquities  and  painting*.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  mamifictiire  of  white  and  black  lace. 
Ix*  Fuy  is  very  ancient,  but  its  origin  is  uivcertoln.  It  Is 
called  l'fllnvanrhi  by  Gregory  of  'Fours;  and  in  the 
. middle  ages  sen>ral  ecrlesiastic.d  counriU  were  held  in  it. 

! It  sittrereii  considerably  in  the  war*  of  the  League  ; and 
' till  lately  its  trade  and  prosperity  weix'  niueh  depressed. 

; ( Hugo. nrt.  Hautr-I.ofrr,  ffC.j  Gmtdtdm  Toy.;  D'AnriUr, 
I'  Anrirunf  Gaulc.  -%4-V) 

FU  Y-l)K-I)OMR.  a rentral  dep.  of  France,  formerly 
a part  of  .\uvergue,  tw'iwcvn  tat.  45^  17'  and  46’  JV  N , 
and  long.  2^  20' and  4"^  K. ; having  N.  .Mller.  K.  Ixdre,  S. 
Hauie-J.oire  and  Cantai.  .and  Corr^e  and  Crruvc. 
Area,  71«7.‘£S4  hectare*.  Pop..  In  I H3ti.  .'17^,106.  This  dep. 
it  almost  wholly  covered  with  iiirMiutaius  of  vniranic 
fornvatiun.  the  hlgh<-tt  of  which,  the  Fic-de- Saucy,  is 
6,223  ft.  in  liclght : llic  1‘uy-de-DoToe,  whence  the  dep. 
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tnkc»  lt«  name,  hai  an  elevation  or4.H49ft.*  Frinripal  < 
rkrert.  AIIW,  Dorft,  Sioule.  and  Dordogne,  moat  of 
which  have  a N.  direction  ; the  AMler  InU-rsccta  the  dcp. 
about  ila  centre,  and  it«  valley,  the  Limagnc  of  Auverene, 
ia  exceedingly  fertile.  In  ^neral,  however,  the  aoi]  ia 
aandy,  itnny.  and  otherwise  indUTereiit ; and  ipicul* 
ture,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tives, ia  in  a more  backward  atate  than  In  moat  other 
(Mirla  of  France.  Great  numbers  of  the  Inhaba.  annually 
miignite  In  search  of  field  l.it»our  into  the  adjacent  provi. 
In  }HM.  36ti,H39  hectares  of  the  surface  were  said  to  be  , 
arable.  90,131  h.  in  pastures,  %U.I5i  in  viooyardi,  in  ; 

woods,  ai^  192,113  in  heaths  and  wastes.  Kye.  oats,  and 
wheat,  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated,  and  in  IH3.^  | 
the  total  products  of  corn  was  estimated  at  3,9t>h,noo  hec- 
tolitres. IQ  addition  to  which  I,200.(i00b.  of  potatoes  | 
were  grown.  The  annual  produce  of  wine  la  eatimaU'd  | 
at  from  400,000  to  MiO.tlOO  beet-  ; it  is  mostly  of  In-  I 
ferior  quality,  cannot  bo  conveyed  from  place  to  place  I 
without  the  risk  of  being  aimiled,  and,  gonerally  speak- 
ing. is  good  for  little,  unless  It  be  mixed  with  other  | 
wines.  {JuUifn,  173.)  The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  : 
estimated  at  900, (Nio  kilf>gr.  Chestnuts,  timber,  honey, 
walnut  oil.  and  cheese,  are  among  the  princl|tal  sources 
of  its  wealth.  In  IS3-^,  of  2‘i&,l7'i  properties  subject  to  I 
the  ron/riAu/iois  fonakrt,  113.09Awere  assessed  at  less  ' 
than  5 fr.,  and  37,4^5  at  from  & to  10  fr.  Puy  de  Dome  i 

fields  lead,  antimony,  coal,  granite,  Ac.  Its  manufac- 
ures.  which  are  mostly  confined  to  the  arrond.  of  Thiers 
and  Ambcrt,  consist  in  the  former  principally  of  cutlery 
and  hardware,  paper,  leather,  wax  lights.  Ac.  \ and  in 
the  latter,  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  eouds,  lace,  and 
Mper.  The  dep.  Is  divided  into  ft  arronds.  ; chief  towns, 
C'lermont-Kerraod,  Ambcrt,  tssoire,  Klom.  and  Thiers. 
It  sends  7 mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors 
Id  183H-a9.3.l0C.  Total  public  revenue  in  Ik.31.  10.lkS7.l9G 
fr.  ( //iqp>,  art.  de  Dome  j French  Official  Tahict  ; 
Diet.  Geng.) 

PYRES  RF.S.  a lofty  chain  of  mountains  In  S.W. 
Europe,  separating  Spain  from  France,  and  which,  taken 
In  its  largest  extent,  may  be  regard(>d  as  strcichlug  from  ' 
Cape  Crctix,  in  Spdn.  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
frontier  of  France.  W.  to  tlie  coast  of  Galicia,  a distance  | 
of  about  TklU  m.  It  U mure  usual,  however,  to  confine  the  ' 
term  to  that  portion  of  the  chain  which  s«|uiral«s  Spain  , 
from  France : — 


“ PvTsiwcvita  nlmbaU  verttrUaree 

Ihnan*  out*  Ut«  (,rn>pmAt  Ibproa, 

^iQuv  atvms  lenct  mwrni*  terris.'* 

Ui.  Un.  417- 

When  thus  restricted,  the  chain  terminates  on  the  W. 
near  Fuenterrabia,  ttctwven  lat.  42°  ICK  and  43°  V/  N.,  and 
long.  3^  90'  R.and  3°  W.,  its  length  being  about  270  m.,  its 
averagebreadth  about  SAm..and  the  area  about  I .lOOsq.  m.  i 
This  great  range  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  3 parts, 
both  having  the  tame  direction,  though  not  in  one  conti-  | 
nued  line,  the  point  of  divisio’h  being  formed  hj  the  Val  | 
d' Aran,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Garonne ; ofthese  the  | 
W.  part  is  more  southerly  than  that  to  the  K.  The  steep 
escarpment  is  on  the  tide  of  Spain ; the  slope  towards  I 
France  being  much  more  gradual,  owing  to  the  elevation 
of  the  level  districts  about  the  Adour  and  Garonne.  It 
may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  French  valli'ys  ascend  I 
the  crest  of  the  chain  by  easy  steps,  more  or  lest  lofty,  | 
while  the  opposite  side  pmsents  a continued  succession  > 
of  rugged  chasms,  abru|A  precipices,  and  huge  masses  of 
naked  rock.  The  chain  at  each  extremity  declines  to. 
wards  the  sea  ; but  the  fall  on  the  K.  is  much  more  sud- 
den than  on  the  W.  ; the  eirvation  <mly  50  m.  fVom  the 
kfcdlterraneaii  being  ^.ftOO  ft.,  whereas  on  the  opposite 
side  this  altitude  is  not  found  nearer  than  7001.  from  the  ! 
coast.  The  following  table  gives  tht^osilion  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  priocipal  summits  of  the  Pyrenees, 


• We  mat  iwtnsrk,  by  U«v  way,  tli«i  It  was  htw.  an  lha  10th 
Safa.  lijlH.ihat  ihedacitive  ny^m«nt«  rveoronMnded  bj  PaKtU,  | 
Ibr  dctrrttilnlM  ih«  we^dit  aftha  atr,  aiul  tis  induance  am  th*  Iwlaht 
af  ihamerrurrTn  thabamnwiar,  «cvac«m«d  tmo  i^rccl,  by<~an«vyTnc  { 
tiva  Inkiraiutnt  to  tha  wimmit  of  the  iiMiuntaln.  Thr  raaolt  prv 
f tasty  twrh  as  PoM-al  had  amiripM/^,  llw  marrary  OUlInc  as  (ha  | 
bsoanatav  roaclwd  « higher  aWvAtlan-  (.*ira  Sfon/iwra,  Mis<>«r#  drs  i 
U.  WIV  ; VmI  ro^if  t'aiarrwttr,  art.  iMscat.)  I 

\‘ol..  11. 


l-arantgew  . , . 

I'U  I’nirorts 

I’lr  dr  Scivara  • ■ 

Muniratm  . . . 

I'le  dn.  bjrfala 

t'sraUkmle*  . . . 

* La  .Mstsitaits,  or  Pic  da  Nctcm 
» lie  1’Oi.at. 
a Motti  I'rrUu 

pH'  da  ( ’*»  * da  ... 
n«*.  Vl^nrinJila 
l»o  . . . 

Ilo.  M»ll  .U  Btenare 


linn 


IS-  M'  N.  V tV  T..  9.U1 

1 I*  .M  - 1 .‘id  - I 9.MI 

l IS  -Vi  — I tn  - 9.Mt» 

I «S  U — 1 .SO  - , 

I 4*  to  — , t - 
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The  above  measurements  are  those  given  by  Drug- 
ui^re  (Oroera^ic  de  from  the  extensive  sur- 

veys made  by  Charpentier,  Ramond.  Bebont,  \'idal,  Ac. 
The  summits  marked  with  an  asterisk,  wfalcii  comprise 
the  three  highest  points  of  the  chain,  are  on  its  S.  face. 
Glaciers  are  fuunu,  as  In  the  Alj>t,  on  seme  of  the  higher 
mountains  t but  these  masses  of  pt*rm.'ineiit  ice  are  much 
lees  extensive,  the  point  of  perjK-tua]  congeirttion  being 
at  a height  of  10.000  ft.,  or  aliuut  2.(a>0  ft.  higher  than  in 
the  Alps,  A difftrence  owing  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  on  either  tide. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenr^  are  numerous,  and  of 
lingular  conformation  ; f^or,  wliereas  the  depressions  of 
the  Alpine  sysiein  run  from  40  to  70  m.  nearly  In  the 
direction  of  the  chain,  ail  the  great  valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees are  transversal,  taking  their  origin  at  a co/  in  the 
creet,  and  running  N.  and  .S.  almost  at  right  angles 
with  tlie  main  ridge.  Tlie  largest  volleys  arc  found  in 
the  central  Pyrenees,  the  princittal  bring  those  of  the 
Garonne  and  I.avedan.  each  of  which  is  from  40  to 
50  m.  in  length.  These  transverse  valleys  are  com- 
monly the  br^s  of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents;  which, 
in  the  wider  and  less  elevated  parts,  take  a sIqw 
and  serpeiiline  course,  but  in  the  defiles  become  rapid 
and  impetuous  torrents,  often  iiiterrupti'd  by  cascai^s, 
and  sometimes  by  ■ series  of  falls.  Lakes  are  frequently 
enclosed  in  the  basins  formed  in  the  higher  ridges  of  the 
vallen,  and  several  of  those  in  the  central  Pyrenees, 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  sun.  are  perpetually  co- 
vered with  ice.  Some  valleys,  also.  Instead  of  running 
in  a deep  and  narrow  deflie,  nr  a series  of  little  basins, 
more  or  less  extensive,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  height  of 
the  central  ridge,  present  at  their  origin  a single  basin, 
surrounded  on  3 sides  bv  a lofty  wall  of  rock,  and  open- 
ing by  a narrow  guiley  into  the  vale  below  ; and  these 
natum  amphitheatres,  or  cirquet,  as  they  are  termed 
(the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  tiavamia,  in  the  valley 
uf  Bareges),  constitute  the  grandest  and  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  Pyrenees.  About  .V)  passes  are  formed 
through  the  vallevs  now  noticed;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  practicable  onlv  for  the  |>easantry.  and  coti- 
trabandiefae,  who  are  found  in  all  |>artsof  the  Pjrrnces. 
There  are  only  5 good  carriage  mads  over  the  ch^n  . 
the  Col  de  Pertus,  the  extreme  K.  pass  between  Perpig- 
nan and  Jonnucra,  practicalde  at  all  seasons,  and  by  hII 
kinds  of  vehicles ; 2.  the  Pass  of  Puymorrins.  leading 
from  the  Taller  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Arri^ge  (6.21'9 
ft.  high)  i 3.  the  Port  dc  (.'aufrane,  tietween  Fau  and  ,^- 
ragossa  (G, 713ft.);  4.  the  Port  de  Koiircvaux,  iM-twecn 
.''t.  Jean  and  Pampeluna  (5,771  ft.) ; and  5.  the  Past  of 
Bldotsoa,  along  the  high  road  connecting  Burgos  and 
Vittorlawith  Bayonne.  The  first  and  last  of  these  p.-isses 
are  those  most  generally  used  by  travellers  between 
Spain  and  France.  The  two  highest  passes  are  the  Port 
d^Or  <9.843  ft.),  and  the  Br«'-ciic  dc  Kuland  (D.’vfttift.); 
but  they  are  practicble  only  during  about  3 mom  hs  of  l he 
year. 

The  gcolo^  of  the  Pyrenees  is  still  very  Imperfectly 
known,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Charpeniirr, 
Paiatson,  and  other  naturalists.  The  extent  of  pri- 
mitive rock  is  smaller  than  In  the  Alps ; but  Its  arrange- 
ment U very  peculiar ; not  in  isolate  masses,  bursting 
here  and  there  through  the  transition  and  secondary 
formations,  but  In  a band  or  lone  running  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  chain,  but  only  occasiunaliy  falling  in  with 
the  crest  or  central  chain  ; the  granite  in  the  W.  section 
ia  on  the  S.,  and  in  that  to  the  R.  on  the  N.  side  uf  the 
main  ridge.  The  primitive  fortuation  Is  extremely 
simple,  consisting  of  three  rocks  only,  granite,  mica- 
ceous schist,  and  primitive  limestone,  which,  together, 
form  a pretty  continuous  band,  stretching  three  murths 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  traosiliun  rotlts,  comprising 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mountain  svstem,  are  arranged  in 
vertical  bands  flanking  the  primitive  formation,  and  nm- 
list  ofarriilaceous  schist,  schistose  and  common  grau- 
wacki,  with  blue  limestone : these  strata  occur  mostly  on 
the  N.  side,  the  beds  S.  of  the  primitive  formation  being 
chiefly  secondary  rocks,  as  rr^  sandstone,  Alpine  and 
Jura  limestone,  Ac.  The  oolite  and  chalk  formations 
are  found  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  on  eitiier  side. 
The  existence  of  vulcanic  action  is  proved  by  the  trap 
and  other  similar  formations,  interspersed  in  different 
ports  of  the  chain;  by  the  peculiar  maiiDcr  in  which 
many  of  the  strata  are  upheaved  ; by  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes  on  both  sides  uf  tlie  range,  and  by  the 
abumunre  of  thermal  springs,  rsi«eclailv  in  the  valleys 
on  the  French  sklc  of  the  rvrrneeik  Yhe  most  cele- 
brated springs  are  those  nf  bagneret  de  Bigurre  and 
BArr<^ge,  Bsgn^res  de  Lurhon  and  Sl  Saiiveur ; all  of 
which  are  visited,  during  the  summer  months,  by  per- 
sons labouring  under  rbeumolUm  and  chronic  disorders, 
os  well  as  by  others  in  search  ot  pleasure  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

Iron,  copper,  sine,  and  load  are  found  in  the  Py- 
renees ; but,  with  tlm  exception  of  iron,  these  ores  are 
not  wrought,  though  it  be  a wcil-known  fact  that  great 
minecal  riches  were  extracted  from  these  mouiitoJns  by 
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the  CarthaginUn*  and  Itomant.  tniln^l,  ihrrc  arc  the  | 
remains  of  .KiO  or  4<X)  deserted  mines  tn  diircrctit  furts  of  | 
the  P3'renees.  some  of  «hirh  are  said  tn  l>c  verj*  rich.  1 
The  veins  of  matble  arc  numermis  and  valuable,  one  of 
them,  a white  marble,  brina  c<|ual,  in  punt}’ and  close-  : 
uess  of  texture,  to  that  of  t'arrara.  | 

The  flora  of  the  Pyrenees  comprises  the  rhndodendra. 
the  alpine  rose,  and  a large  variety  of  plants  common  to 
high  elevations  ; the  prinriiud  forest  (rom  being  the  Imx, 
8r,  pine.  an4l,  in  lover  situations,  the  decidtious  oak.  Tiie 
fauna  comprise*  the  iuftrd,  a Rp«>clrs  of  chaitiuit,  the 
wolf,  and  the  boar;  with  a vancty  of  birds,  many  of 
which  are  migral»»ry. 

The  Pyrenees  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers.  Those  on 
the  N.  side  comprise  the  Aduur  and  its  tributario,  the 
Pau,  Oleron.  Si-lstin,  Nivc,  Ac.;  the  (iuronne.  with  the 
Gers,  Arrii'ge,  and  others  of  Us  aftluenls,  all  S4-nding 
their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay : amt  the  Aude,  the 
Tet.  and  the  'IWh,  falling  Into  the  .MiHliterranean.  The 
rivers  desemiding  from  the  S.  slope  are  mostly  tributaries 
of  the  Kbro.  the  principal  being  (he  .Arragun,  tlallego, 
Cloca,  and  J'rgrc,  all  of  which  hav«’  numerous  branches  ; 
the  other  river*  of  this  slope  are  the  Ter  aiht  the  Lobregat^ 
the  latter  flowing  into  the  sea  close  to  Barcelona. 

With  respect  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  com- 
pared with  tlt.U  of  the  Alps.  Mr.  Inglis  nli«er«es,  that 
each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  but  that  scenes  of  sav.ige 
sublimity  are  more  fre*iucntiy  met  w ith  in  Switzerland 
than  In  (he  Pyrenees;  the  N.  Ut.  of  the  former,  os 
well  as  the  greater  aise  of  its  riven  and  lakes,  adding  to 
its  features  of  wild  grandeur.  I'he  PyrinuM's,  however, 
apiiear  to  exceed  the  Alps  in  elevation,  owing  to  the  much 
lower  level  of  the  valleys,  as  comparcii  with  those  of 
Switierland,  some  of  which  arc  nearly  4,000  ft.  high, 
while  thcne  of  S.W.  Prance  scarcely  exc«.*e«l  S.OObft. 
The  presence  of  oaks,  also,  in  the  forests,  clothing  (he 
sides  of  the  mountains,  gives  a beauty  to  the  Pyrenees 
which  4s  wholly  absent  on  the  flr-cnvrred  stei'ps  of  the 
Alps.  But.  however  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice, 
these  valley*  will  proluihly  never  beeome  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  tourisC  because  access  to  them  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  accomm-wfation  fur  travellers  worse 
than  indifferent ; white  .Switierland.  a>  cessibic  In  u'veral 
directions  by  good  roatl*.  Is  visited  nut  only  on  Its  own 
account,  but  braatisc  it  isthe  high  road  to  Italy.  (/ng/is‘s 
Su-itz..  France,  and  Pyrtiwft,  p.24il-5. ) 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  are  shepherds,  and 
small  propritduri  both  of  land  and  cattle  : but  ow  ing  to 
the  deficiency  of  nutritious  vegetation,  their  condition  as 
graxiers  Is  lar  inferior  to  that  of  their  brothers  of  the 
Alps.  They  are  patient  and  Induktrlou*,  thougli  seliioin 
raised  above  want;  besides  whlcli,  th«’y  are  in  every 
thing,  but  espenaiiy  in  food  and  clothing.  m<'re  simple 
and  primitive  tlian  the  Alpine  mountaineers,  than  whom, 
however,  they  are  unqiieslionably  handsomer  and  more 
vigormif.  Their  food  usually  consists  of  rye  nr  barley 
bread  and  paste,  mode  from  Indian  curn,  wi'th.  occasion- 
ally, saltM  kid’s  flesh  and  pork.  Mr.  Inglis  speaks 
favourably  of  their  character  for  kindness  and  generosity ; 
adding,  also,  that  **  crime  of  every  description  Is  rare  in 
the  Pyrenees,  theft  very  unfrequent.  and  murder  alto- 
Mther  unknown."  (P.249.)  On  these  mountains  Is 
round  the  extraordinary  race  of  people,  called  Cagott, 
distinguished  by  thHr  tallow  and  unhealthy  counte- 
nances. stupid  expression,  want  of  vigour,  relaxed  ap- 
pearance. hoperfei't  artkiiiadon,  disposition  to  goitres, 
and  inferior  share  of  mental  capacity.  I'hi'y  lire  in  the 
most  retired  valleys,  seclmled  from  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing Intercnurie  with  the  rest  of  the  Inhabs..  by  whom  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a degraded  race:  and  though  they 
are  not  persecuted,  enslaved,  and  debarred  the  privileges 
of  religion  as  formerly,  they  are  " still  a w'paralp  family, 
•dll  outcasts  : a people  having  evidentlf  no  kindred  with 
those  who  live  around  them.  b*it  the  remnant  nfa  different 
and  more  ancient  family."  The  origin  of  this  curious 
rare  is  hidden  in  obscurity  ; hut  M.  Bamond  and  others 
conceive  them  to  be  the  mtseralilc  remains  of  the  Ger- 
manic conquerors  of  the  Spanish  prtiin*ula. 

The  Pyrenees,  which  seiun  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Uufr.tif,  arc  connected  with  ' 
many  important  historical  events.  Hanniluil  crossed 
them  on  his  way  to  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  most  probably  the  pass  ^ Pertiis,  near 
the  B.  end  of  the  chain,  /ulius  Caesar  also  traversed 
them  with  his  army,  when  marching  into  Hpain  against 
Pompey.  Chariemagite  carried  hii  victorious  arms  over 
these  mountains,  and  added  l^in  to  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  Kdward  the  Black  Prince  led  his  army  over 
one  of  the  western  passes,  when  fighting  in  defetirc  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  against  Henry  of  Trastamare ; and  these 
mountains  have  obtained  a more  recent  celebrity  from 
having  been  the  scene  of  several  obstinate  struggles  be- 
tween the  French  and  Knglish  at  the  close  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  result  of  which  set  In  a striking  point  of 
view  the  great  military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  welling, 
tor*.  (I^r  pfrrfmfrt.  par  CMauimr'tfur,  p.  9— 48. : Pa- 
/.issow,  Hitloire  Sai.  dfi  Pyrinift,  2 vols.  passim  ; Knigri. 


I’YRENEES  (HAUTES). 

Mdrop.,  art.  Pyrenees,  by  the  Hev.  C.  C.  Ilenouard  f 
Mibano.  Inglis.  Ac. 

PYBKNKK.S  (BASSF.S),  a frontier  dcp.  of  France, 
reg.  S.NN..  lortnerly  comprised  in  Gascony,  Beam,  and 
N.avarre  ; la-twoen  iat-  42°  47'  and  48'-^  iV  N.,  lung.  UP 
and  1°4^'  W..  having  N.  Lamios.  K.  Hautes-Pyrcnces, 
S.  and  W.  S)>ain.  ami  N.W.  the  B.ay  of  Biscay,  on  whicli 
it  has  a co-tst-line  of  atx>ul  2•^  in.  Area,  749.490  hect. 
Pop.,  in  l»^‘'.  42'«.4IXI.  The  Pyrenees  Iwmiid  this  drp. 
on  the  S. ; their  highest  |>oint  in  this  part  of  the  range, 
the  Pic  du  Midi,  being  9,.S4G  It-  hi  height.  Their  raiiil- 
fir.itluns  cover  ll»c  greater  part  of  the  d«*p..  which  is 
travcrscvl  by  tUo  rivers  Gave  «lc  I'au.  Uleroii,  Bid- 
utizc,  Ki^re.  Ac.,  trilHitaries  tif  (he  Aduur,  and  flowing 
N.W.  Small  laki**.  mineral  springs.  Ac,,  are  very  iiu- 
mrroui.  Fxcriit  on  the  inountains,  (he  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  heiutliy;  the  sidl  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  is  very  fertile,  while  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  nne  postures  and  forests,  w hich  maintain 
great  numbers  of  cattle  ami  hogs,  in  Ih84.  l.Vi.223  hec- 
tares of  the  surface  was  said  to  be  arable,  liG.2.'>4  in  arti- 
flci.ll  meailnws.  it>  vineyardi.  180,172  in  woods,  and 

849,732  occupUd  will)  uatur^  (>astures.  heaths,  waste*. 
Ac.  < Frenek  Hfficiai  Tables.)  "Between  Betliaram 
and  Pau.  the  country  is  beaullful.  We  arc  traversing 
the  ricli  vales  of  B4’iirn,  every  inch  of  land  Is  rnllirated, 
and  the  road  Is  a con«lAnt  succession  of  villages  and 
houses.  The  principal  products  of  this  country  are  fruit, 
wine,  and  Indian  coin,  all  of  which  grow  in  great  per- 
fection- It  Is  tn  tills  district  that  the  prunes  so  much 
prized  ill  Kngiami  are  grown  and  prepared ; and  every 
desrriptiou  of  fruit  that  is  proiUiced  in  the  lower  iiarts  of 
Hram  It  excellent  of  its  kind.  Here,  too.  we  mid  tbo 
vine,  not  ns  it  is  found  in  the  other  parts  of  France,  an 
insigiiiflcant  shnib,  covering  the  acclivities,  and  rossess- 
lug  not  much  greater  beauty  than  a potat«>-field  : but 
trained  fmm  tree  to  tree,  os  in  seme  parts  of  Italy  and  m 
the  Tyrol.  This  district,  excepting  the  valleys  of  tho 
Pyrenees,  i*  certainly  the  most  iK-autiftil  part  of  hrance." 
(/«g/is'z.9trf/s^r/a»rf.*c..p.30*.)  Agriculture  it,  however, 
in  a very  backward  state:  by  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  sidea  of  the  hills  are  cultivate'*!, 
while  the  plains,  which,  it  may  Iw  presumed,  would  Im 
much  more  productive,  are  left  waste  or  in  |wuture:  and 
the  corn  is  insiittlrieiit  for  the  home  supply.  Maire 
and  wheat  arc  the  grains  nrinripally  ctiUiTate*f ; fl.ix  and 
hemp  are,  also,  raised  in  Urge  quaiitlties.  I'he  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  3(W,000  hectolitres  a year, 
of  which  alioiit  I part  is  consumed  by  the  inhaba.  ; some 
growths,  particularly  those  of  Juran^on,  near  Pau.  are 
of  a suiKrrior  quality.  In  l-‘'30,  there  were  ciilmau*d  to 
be  nearly  I17.WW  head  of  cattle  in  the  drp.,  and  4G4,0(a! 
sheep,  the  prinluce  of  wool  being  supposetl  to  amount  to 
about  I.(ax>.ui0kilogr.  The  breed  of  horses  ha*  been 
greatly  Improved  by  the  stud  at  Pau : a great  many 
mules  ore  bred  fur  export  into  Sj^n.  The  bogs  furnisn 
the  hams  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Jambons  ge 
Batfonne.  In  |M3A.  of  94.X93  properties  subject  to  tho 
Contrihuiion  fomcicre,  47 .‘SH  were  assessed  at  lost  than 
6 fr.,  while  14  only  were  aoessed  at  l.UOU  fr.  and  upwards. 
Copper,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  slate,  marble,  and  granite, 
aro  among  the  mineral  prmliKts  ; and  mining  industry 
Is  carried  on  upon  a pretty  exteusivo  scale.  Toe  manu- 
factures comprise  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  and  yarn,  print- 
ed handkereniofs  (called  tnotsehoirt  de  Bearn),  leather, 
hardware,  eorthenware.  paper,  chocolate,  brandy,  Ac. ; 
and  the  dep.  lumishes  supphes  of  planks,  with  cordage. 
Ac.,  for  the  dock-yard  at  Bayonne.  The  value  of  the 
cattle,  wine.  hams,  salted  gees«\  Ac.,  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  contraband  to  8|>nm,  is  estimated  at 
4,OUii.(iOO  fr.  a year,  and  that  of  the  cxi>orts  to  other  parts 
of  France  at  alxnit  3,OOh.Oi4)  fr.  Basses-Pyrenees  is 
divided  into  A arronds.  ; chief  towns.  Pau.  the  cap..  Bay- 
onne. Mauleon.  Oleron.  and  Orihe*.  It  sends  A mem*. 
(otheCh.of  Ih*p.  Begistered  electors  In  lt>3M-9,  I, ll’fi. 
Total  public  revenue  In  IK31-2,  7-H.V*,744/.  {Hufo.  art- 
Basset-Pgr^nccs  i Diet.  Oeog.  f French  (^cial  Fables; 
Inelis.) 

PYKKNF.KS  (HArTES),  n frontier  den.  of  France, 
reg.  S.W..  formerly  Included  In  Gascony,  between  lat, 
iF'  4F  arxi  48°  .3.V  N.,  and  bmg.  20*  \V.  and  3A'  K..  hav. 
ing  N.  Gers,  F..  Haute  (Jaronne.  \V.  Baises-Pyrtne«*s, 
nini  S.  Spain,  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  thetwo  kingdom*.  Arra,  4-S2.7l*> 
hectares.  Pup.,  in  Bktfl,  233,931.  V^'itllin  the  limits  of 
tills  *lep.  are  tome  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  re- 
sort and  object*  nf  curiosity  In  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  baths 
of  Bareges..Bagncrcs,  and  CouterKs,  the  valley  of  Gava- 
rine,  Brechrde  Holnnd,  Ac.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  ii  covered  w Ith  rammcatbiili  of  the  Pyrenees, 
among  wmih  the  Gave  de  Pau.  (>er»,  Adour,  Ac.,  take 
their  rise.  Small  lakes  are  very  niimernui  in  the  moun- 
tain*. In  lH.34,  of  the  surface  of  the  dep.  94,.Vt9  hectar*-* 
were  estimated  to  he  arnble.  44..37G  in  meadt-ws.  15.3S2  Itt 
vineyards,  H4.G1 1 fn  woods,  and  173,579  it)  heaths,  wastes, 
Ar.  niere  Is  a larger  proportion  of  good  soil  In  this 
than  in  the  ncighlmuring  of  tbo  Basset- By rtn»\'s. 
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thoash  thr  produce  of  com  (cliicfl;  multn  and  whcAl),  ti« 
ttlll  ituulfick'nt  for  t!ie  rropertf  i>  much  siit>- 

divid«'d  : most  of  the  pcniuitits  ore  proprietors  of  the  soil 
they  cuIllTate  ; and  Iho  RTratrr  number  of  the  other 
proprietors  are  enfrAfttHl  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  UuhIs.  In  lf<33,  of  7H,713  properties  subject  to  the 
contrib.  foncilre,  no  fewer  than  44,<l3t  were  asKcssed  at 
less  than  ft  fr.,  and  at  from  ft  to  10  fr..  while  onlv 

el^ht  were  ^se»sed  at  1,000  fr.  nr  upwards.  {Frmcn 
(^c.  T<*Wcs.)  In>;lls  describes  a fainiljr  In  the  muun- 
tiUiis  whose  condition  mixht  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of 
that  of  the  inxtrcr  muuntaiut'ers  of  the  Pyrertees.  **  'Phe 
pro{>erty  of  the  |MMsatit,  ’ he  says.  *' musisted  of  two 
cows  and  three  poats.  A small  me.idr>w  in  the  nci^h* 
bourhood  of  (ho  hut  was  fertilised,  and  allotted  to  rye. 
and  olwut  a r<Kki  of  land  w-as  laid  out  in  potatoes  and 
caldMi^es.  The  peasant  and  his  family  consumed  tbn 
whole  prorltK'e  of  the  animals.  Meat  of  no  kind  ever  en- 
tered the  cabin  ; but  the  lake,  li  lea^me  distant,  ikcs- 
•ioually  s'jpplit'd  a few  fish.  A luiul  of  cheese,  like  tome 
of  the  poorer  Scotch  cheeses,  was  made  from  U»e  xuats' 
milk ; and  the  sole  of  this  to  the  lower  orders  at  Cau> 
terets  was  the  only  smtree  of  the  money  nect'ssary  for  the 

Eurchose  of  clothes  and  whatever  else  was  not  produced 
y cows  and  eoats.”  {Switzerland,  tkr  purmeet.  Bfe., 
p.  2*0 .)  The  dep.  produces  atmut  27l'.0(*)  hectolitres 
a year  of  iDfcrlor  wine,  about  a half  of  which  it  exported 
or  converted  Into  brandy.  A (ood  many  cattle  are  reared, 
and  the  horses  bred  In  the  plain  of  TotIm'S  are  exten- 
sively purchased  fur  the  service  of  the  light  cavalry. 
Mules  ore  bred  for  export  into  Spain.  The  produce  of 
wool  Is  reckoned  at  about  370,000  kilo|rr.  a rear;  and  a 
stood  deni  of  butter  is  mode  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep. 
The  produce  of  honey  and  wax  is  also  rnnsidcniblc. 
Miiiems  and  manufactures,  though  of  little  Import- 
ance, ore  not  quite  valueless,  there  being  good  marble 
quarries,  and  some  fabrics  of  woollen,  Unen,  and  ciXton 
sluffk,  with  tanneries,  distilleries,  &c.  The  dep.  ts  d|. 
Tided  into  three  arronds- : chief  towns.  Tarbes  (the 
cop.),  Argeles.  and  Bagneres  de  Ifigorre.  It  tends  three 
meros.  to  the  Cham,  of  Dep.  llejristered  electors.  In 
l*<M.  30.ft4.'>.  Total  public  revenue.  In  1M3I.  3,llH,(tVi  fr. 
{Hugo,  art.  Pyr6nie$-IIoute$ f Diet.  OAig.j  FrciscA 
klffltial  Tablet. ) 

PVKEN’KKS-ORIENTALES,  a marit,  and  frontier 
dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  coniistlng  principally  of  the 
ola  pmv.  of  Kousillon,  with  a portion  of  louigueiloc, 
K..  having  N.  Ande,  W.  Arlege,  S.  Spain,  the  rhlge 
of  the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  betwe«-n 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  E.  the  Meiliterranean.  Shape 
nearly  triangular.  Area,  4II,1>23  hectares.  Pop.,  In 
lH3(*t,  Ift7.0ft2.  The  Pyrenct'S  In  this  dep.  arc  less  lofty 
than  In  the  greater  poH  of  (he  rest  of  their  course ; still, 
however,  the  Canigou,  their  highest  pe;di,  attains  to  an 
elevation  of  9,140  ft.  The  dep.,  though  in  great  part 
mountainous,  comprises  a largt*  extent  of  plain  couiitr)-. 
The  principal  rivers  an*  the  Tet.  Tech,  and  Agly.  but 
none  of  these  are  navigable.  In  IH34.  hectares  of 

the  surface  were  supposi<l  to  be  arable,  9.790  in  artificial 
poxturrs  (probably  meadows),  •'>K,442  iu  vliieyards,  43.H77 
In  woods,  and  IM.407  in  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  The  ar;^lc 
lands  are  of  two  classes.— wet  and  dry.  The  Irrigable, 
or  wet,  are  always  under  culture;  in  the  rolalinn  to 
which  they  are  suDjectrd,  they  usttally  yiclil  three  crops 
in  two  years;  one  of  which  iswmeat.and  the  others  trefoil, 
or  beans,  malse,  potatoes,  hemp,  or  Hax.  when  they  are 
kept  in  gross  for  an  <*qual  pericxl.  The  dry.  or  non-irrl- 

fcable,  lands  are  alternately  under  wheat  or  rye.  nr  in  fal- 
ow.  But  though  agriculture  be  better  rondncled  than 
In  most  of  the  adjacent  drps..  the  com  continues  to  be 
separated  from  the  grain  by  treading  out  with  hor»ea,  as 
in  Aude.  The  total  produce  of  com,  chiefly  wheat, 
roaUe,  and  rye,  was  estimated,  in  I*i3.ft,  at  442.lv)  hecto- 
litres a year,  a quantity  obviously  much  below  the  de- 
mand or  the  |K>p.  The  dep.  also  funiuhcs  In  ordinary 
years  about  SOO.OOO  herlol.  of  wine,  and  12,000  of  oil. 
The  eiar  ordimaires  arc  highly  coloured  and  heavy, 
arc  but  little  drunk  In  a pure  state  In  other  parts  of 
Franco,  but  arc  extensively  einployi*d  to  give  colour  and 
body  to  the  weaker  wines  of  olher'tlrps.  The  red  wines 
of  BagnoUand  (he  white  wines  of  Itiveultes  aro,  however, 
ofa  very  superior  description.  The  former  are  pleint  de 
evrpt  et  dr  tpiritueux,  avec  dr  la  nn*rllr,  dm  rrtovU,  rt  ins 
Jort  ban  go^t.  En  rietUitsanl  ilt  arauiirent  dr  la  Jlnrt^e 
du  bouqttrl,  ct  un  cattU-ur  dr  I'or.  ( Jo/Z/cfs.  p.  2*<2.)  The 
white  Muscat  wine  of  Rlvesaltps  U s.xld  liy  the  same  dls- 
Unguishctl  authority  to  bo  decidedly  the  best  rni  dr 
iiifurur  proiluced  in  France.  II  etlplrin  dr  Jfnrttr,  dr 
/rtt,  ri  dr  f>ar/ttttt.  tl  embaumr  la  bi*uckr  et  la  lante  irm- 
Jaun  ftairhr  : r(  ii  ext  birn  rtautant  qur  re  rtn  eti  tun 
dr»  fMcfV/ciirs  dr  Vunirm.  lar/tpi'd  pruvirnt  tCnne  bannr 
anarr  rt  qu'il  a rirtUi.  (p.  ‘ACi.) 

The  horses  of  the  dep.  have  been  very  much  Improved 
by  the  royal  stud  at  Perpignan  and  othcrw  Im*  : slirep  and 
goats  are,  however,  the  most  valuable  ilomestic  animals  ; 
(he  former  yielil  .-mniially  about  AU.tXM)  kitogr.  of  « onl  for 
•xporlation,  alter  supplying  the  bunu*  ronsumpliuu. 
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The  mulberry  hoi  been  Introduced,  but  this  dep.  ranks 
tart  among  those  In  which  silk  ts  grown.  About  3()n,(‘hd 
kllogr.  a year  of  cork  an*  collected.  Pro|H*rtv  is  very 
much,  subdivided.  Of  ft4.9fi6  properties  subje<4  to  the 
eonlrib.  /oncierr,  lo  J>*35.  27,blK  were  nssrsM-d  at  less 
than  5 fr.,  and  9.4.ft4  at  from  6 to  10  fr. ; only  ,T2  prnp»!r- 
ties  were  assi^ssed  at  fr,  and  upwards.  Iron,  coppcT, 
hismutli.  and  lead  are  raised,  hut  in  no  great  quantities. 
Many  of  the  inhahs.  of  (he  coast  are  iH'cupied  in  tiie 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  ; and  there  are  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  ami  hosiery,  with  iron  forges, 
tanneries,  paper-mills,  dislillerics.  Ac.  Th«  dep.  is 
divldtxl  into  three  arronds. ; chief  towns,  Perpignan  (the 
cap.),  C^ret,  and  Fradcs.  It  sends  throe  mrms,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Dep.  Kcgisteritl  ehclori.  in  IKIH,  3*>,M9. 
Total  public  revenue,  m IH3I,  3,lii2.49H  fr.  Uoussillon 
belong^  suiccssivclv  to  the  kings  of  Majorca  and  of 
Arragon,  till  Louis  ^1  took  it  from  tbelatur.  It  was 
restored  by  Charles  VIII.,  and  remained  attached  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  till  lfr4D,  when  it  was  finally  annexed 
to  France  {Hugo,  art.  PyrrtUeuOrirnt^-i  i Dul- 
Ofog.  ; t'tench  ii^idal  Table*.) 
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QUEBEC,  a dty  and  sea-port  of  Canada,  of  which, 
and  of  the  British  possessions  in  N.  .America,  It  U the 
cap.,  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the  St.  I.astrcnce,  at  the 
point  where  it  ts  joined  by  the  ,St.  Ch.nrlei.  alwiiit  310  m. 
from  lh«  mouth  of  the  former.  I.xt.  Ifi  ' 4^'  41*"  N-,  long. 
7I®10'4.V*  W,  Pop..  In  lst.1.  3I..A07.  U ncrupies  the 
extremity  of  a ridge,  terminating  in  (he  angh*  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  twi»  rivers,  in  th**  i»oinl  e.illed  Caini 
Diamond,  rising  to  tin*  height  of  nearly  31b  ft.  above  the 
St.  1-aw  renre.  The  ca)ve  is  surm<mnte>l  by  the  citadel ; 
and  the  town  extends  from  it,  prin<-ip.dly  in  a S.  K. 
direction,  down  to  the  w.nter’s  edge.  It  is  divided,  fmm 
the  difference  of  elevation,  into  the  I’ peer  and  Lower 
towns.  The  old  town,  which  lies  wholly  without  (he 
walls,  partly  at  the  ftsot  of  C.iiw  Diamond,  and  round  to 
the  St.  Citarlei.  hod  tuirrow  .mil  dirty,  and.  in  parts, 
steep  streets.  We  say  had,  for  the  pfinripal  p.^rt  of  it 
has  been  dcstroynj  in  two  tn  mendous  conflagrations  In 
May  and  June  this  year  (IMft).  Thoiigit  built  of  stone, 
the  hoiises  which  have  lK*rn  burnt  down  were  mostly 
roofed  witn  shingles ; and  to  this  (ho  extent  of  the 
destruction  occoslonod  by  the  fires  in  question  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  assTlbiHl.  In  rebuilding  the  town  care  will, 
no  doubt,  bt'  taken  to  have  the  itrei4s  properly  laid  out, 
widened,  and  otherwise  improved.  The  ascent  fnrni  tho 
Lower  to  the  (.’pper  town,  is  by  a winding  street,  and 
by  flights  of  steps.  The  streets  in  the  latter,  though 
narrow,  are  noerally  clean,  and  tolerably  well  pavetl.  or 
roacadaroised.  The  public  buildings,  and  most  of  the 
bouses  in  It.  are  roofeil  with  tin  pl.itrs. 

QuetK*c  Is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  may.  In  fket,  be 
called  the  (Bbroitar  of  Amorlca.  The  rttoilvl  over  Cape 
Uiamond  Includes  an  area  of  nlmut  4U  acTet ; and  Is  for- 
midahle,  alike  from  its  position  and  Its  works,  con- 
itrurtrd  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  on  the  must  approved 
principles.  The  liiieof  the  fortifications,  which  stretches 
nearly  across  the  (Mminstila  on  the  W*.,  and  runs  along 
a rulge  between  tlio  upper  and  lower  towns.  Is  Inter- 
sected by  five  gales,  and  has  an  inner  circuit  of  about  24 
miles.  Beyond  the  ramparts,  on  the  W.,  are  the  exten« 
live  suburbs  of  .St  Koch,  St.  John,  and  St.  loiuis. 

The  public  builillngs  are  substantial,  rather  than  elc. 
gant.  The  Chflteau  St.  Louis,  the  resldetxre  of  (he 
governor-general,  a large,  plain  building,  on  a height 
oTcrhangiug  the  river,  was  burnt  down  early  In  KVA. 
Tho  Rom.  Oath.cathoilral  of  Notre  Dame,  (he  rrotestant 
cathcciraj,  with  sundry  other  Calholk  and  Pro(t*ttant 
churches;  the  old  episco^ial  p-xlace.  now  the  seal  of  the 
Canadian  legislature;  the  quadrangular  edifice  formerly 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a barrack ; In  the 
upper  town;  with  the  QuelK*c  bank  ; the  Exchange  rea^l- 
ing  room,  well  furnished  with  American.  British,  and 
other  newspapers  and  periodical  public,ulons ; and  the 
govcrninerit  warehamvos.  In  the  lower  town,  comprise  Uie 
principal  public  buildings. 

There  are  three  nunneries,  one  of  which,  the  Hf>tel  de 
is  a very  valuable  hospital,  'i'he  nuns  ore  here,  in 
fact,  a most  useful  class  of  persons,  acting  as  nurses  to 
the  sick  admiltcJ  witbiti  those  esUblishments,  and  as  in- 
struc(ress4's  of  young  girls. 

Among  the  ('stablishmcnls  for  educational  purposi**, 
(he  first  place  is  due  lo  the  French  college.  It  has  a 
principal,  and  professors  of  iheolngv,  rhetoric,  and  nm- 
Ihemntici,  with  ft  regents  for  the  I-nlln  and  Crook  cU<««*s. 
Hero  is,  also,  a royal  grammar  school,  a riassiral  aca- 
demy. a national  school,  and  many  French  and  English 
private  schools.  A Rt«yal  Institution  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  within  the  prov.,  and  a Literary  atwl 
O o -J 
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Hfitnriral  Society,  rcspcctircly  fti|oy  thr  fmtronnge  of 
the  goTcnmient  und  of  the  iirlruiuM  inhab*.  A Me- 
rbanlci'  Inititute  w«s  e«Ul>ii»lieil  Id  Ih3U;  it  hu 
numerou*  brnevoirnt  ucociatums.  The  city  public 
iibrar>’,  though  uot  very  extensive,  Is  said  to  be  well 
•elected,  and  to  contaiu  a great  variety  of  standard  works. 
The  garrison,  also,  has  a good  library.  Several  oeas* 
papers  are  published  in  the  city. 

Though  not  a maniifarturing  town,  Quebec  has  ra* 
rious  distilleries,  breweries,  with  tobaren,  soap,  and 
eaiKlIr  works ; and  numbers  of  fine  shi{u  have  Ix^en 
launched  from  its  vards.  It  has  two  or  throe  banks, 
and  a sating4'«bAnk.  The  markets  are  well  stix'ked 
with  most  sorts  of  produce,  except  good  fish,  which  Is 
rather  scarce  and  dear. 

The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  good  and  healthy, 
is  in  extremes.  In  summer  the  heal  is  equal  to  tltat  of 
Naples,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  tnferiorto  that  of 
Moscow.  This  inequality  orcasloDS  a corresponding  dif-  j 
fertmeo  in  the  m<xiei  of  life  during  the  difTerent  seasons  ! 
of  the  rear.  In  winter  travelling  is  carried  on  by  means  , 
of  slecfgct  and  carrioles,  in  the  same  way  as  In  Hussia.  i 
The  first  view  of  Quebec  in  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
it  striking  in  the  extreme;  and  Mr.  Maegregor  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  inaguificcot  prospect  from  the  citadel 
on  Cape  Diamond. 

The  majority  of  the  (>np.  being  of  French  extraction, 
the  French  language,  which  isflill  s]»okcn  in  some  of  the  I 
l>esi  circles  with  great  proprielv,  and  the  K.  Catholic  re-  I 
Itgioo,  predominate.  M>clety  is  here  more  polished  attd  I 
refilled  than  in  any  other  town  of  Kritish  America ; and  [ 
the  higher  proviiirial  gentry  of  French  descent  are  Hit-  j 
tiuguishetl  by  the  courteoiisness  mid  urlKinlty  of  their  I 
luaiiuer.  But,  in  consequence,  ps>rhaps,  of  the  seduc- 
tive example  of  the  mimic  court  esiablishtd  amongst  I 
them,  all  cia.sses  are  much  given  to  show,  and  generally  I 
indulge  in  expi'nscs  beyond  their  means,  lieucv  Quebec  , 
is  very  exps  aiive  ; and  uu  ing  to  the  jealousies  that  ex-  : 
1st,  and  the  violence  of  provincial  i>olities,  society  is  split 
iuto  different  parties.  Great  attention  is,  also,  paid  to 
etiquette  ; anu  those  admitted  tu  the  govomor-gencrai's 
artirs  rarely  associate  with  those  who  do  not  enjoy  that 
onnur. 

Vessels  of  the  very  largest  burden  arrive  at  Quebec. 
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Its  harbour  or  basin,  between  the  city  and  the  Island  of 
Sew  Orleans,  is  of  great  extent,  haring  in  general  about 
*/4  fathoms  water,  the  tide  risiug  from  1C  to  la  ft.  at 
neaps,  nod  from  'i.%  to  90  ft  at  springs.  Shim  lie  along- 
side the  w harfs  along  the  St.  l-awrence.  There  are  ex- 
tensive flats  between  the  lower  town  and  the  St.  Oiarles, 
where,  if  it  were  deemed  of  importance,  wot  docks  might 
be  easily  constnu  ted. 

The  trade  of  the  citr  Is  very  extensive.  Ji  engrosses 
almost  the  entire  tra<{e  of  the  prov.  with  the  motJicr 
country,  the  W.  Indies,  &c.;  and  is  annually  resorti-d 
to  by  vast  niiraliers  of  immigrants,  who  partly  aeule  in 
C.in.ida,  but  who  mostly  re-cmigrate  to  the  t'.  States. 
It  has  a regular  intercourse,  br  means  of  steamers,  with 
Montreal,  and  other  itorts  btgiier  up  the  St.  I.awrenre, 
and  with  Halifax,  at>u  other  porta  on  the  Atlantic.  Still, 
however,  it  iinut  not  be  fur^^lcn,  that  in  so  far  ns  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  trade  with  Canaiia  and 
Quebec  is  wholly  forced  and  factitious,  arul  is  not  a source 
of  profit,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  in  fact,  as  has  been  alrt-a>ly 
shown  (I.  532-).  almost  wholly  a consequence  of  the 
high  discriminating  duties  laid  hi  our  ports  on  timber 
from  the  N.  of  Europe,  liy  which  we  exclude  a cheap 
and  good  to  make  rvMiin  fora  rtunparatirely  bad  and  dear 
I article.  But  for  this  prejiostfrous  arrangemeut,  the  trade* 

! between  Great  Britain  and  Quclrcc  would  be  extremely 
unimportanl.  Thus.  In  1k37,  of  the  toul  value  of  the 
imports  from  Canada,  amounting  in  all  to 90A,7«I24,  limber 
made  I the  only  other  article  of  any  importauce 

being  ashea  The  principal  articl<*s  of  Import  Into  Ca- 
nada consist  of  corn,  cottons,  woollens,  silk,  and  other 
manufactured  gowls  ; glass  ware,  spirits  and  wines,  iron 
and  hardware,  sugar  and  te.-i,  dec.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  into  Lower  Canada  (nine  tenths  of  which 
went  to  Qtieiiec)*  lu  |X37,  amounted  to  i,C02.3^V. 

It  Is  material,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  tliat  iluie  more 
than  a third  part  of  these  imports  were  paid  for  by  the 
exports  ; they  were,  in  fact,  priocipaily  ))akl  for  by  the 
treasury  at  homo,  and  are  to  be  regardtid  as  the  means 
sent  out  by  Bugland  to  pay  the  troops  and  meet  Iheotber 
lieavy  expenses  she  has  to  incur  in  the  preservation  of 
this  roiHt  unproQtaidc  colony.  We  subjoin  some  returns 
relative  tu  the  trade  and  naiigallun  of  Quobi'C  during  tiie 
seven  years  ending  with 


Arcoi'HT  of  the  Arrivals  of  Ships  in  Quebec,  specifying  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  the  Number  of  S-amen  emplorcsl, 
and  Numix'r  of  Immigrants;  with  thr  N'umi>rr  of  Vesscli  built  in  Quebec,  the  Tonnage,  anu  Number  of  Meu 
employed  in  building  the  same  ; in  each  Year  from  IH33  to  1H3V,  both  Inclusive : — 


1 JAW. 

JAM. 

1&33. 

IH3A. 

i 1H37. 

1X». 

1X39. 

■ 1 I,un5 

I.l/X 

l.l.Tt 

i.lx3 

' lAtf 

I.IX.3 

1.173 

*71, HR 

32.X.RC3 

S'/.X,30.y 

5S3..-*iS 

I svfi.iae 

313, 7X* 

3a.x,Ht4 

1X,'X1 

l.t.’.if. 

It. PS) 

lY.XtS 

13.413 

13.7*7 

- 1 

So.ti? 

*7,313 

X1,K.V3 

f.SV) 

7,U.W 

Khi;a  InilU 

. I 13 

II 

IX 

IX 

17 

S.9'.X 

4/<ol 

s.tiy 

7«9 

9,»m 

S,41X 

»,M* 

M«n  riapl<0*U 

• •_ ,! • 1’^ . 

fiOH 

'JA> 

9JO 

93A 

* The  toiall  Bomber  of  Iramigranti  In  this  and  the  pnTioat  j*nr  Is  aMfilable  h>  thr  ih«n  iDsturhed  ustr  of  the  i^tor.  Tha  numbers 
hare  since  boconw  as  largo  as  fortneri]'. 


Accofjrr  of  the  Ships  arrired  at  Queliec  and  Montreal 
in  I -3S  ; specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  arrived, 
and  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  the  Tonnage  and  Crews 
from  each. 


|V««ibIs 

Torts.  ( Mwi.  1 

lltMi  Hriuin  • • 

Irvlsnd  .... 

Holuh  Sonh  American  Colonies 
llrithh  3V(»l  ItMlks  - 

gfsnce  . • . - 

I'nitMl  Huh*  ... 

Ilambargh  • . . 

Portugsi  . . • . 

Haiimy  . • . . 

Sknly  , . - . 

Cuba  . . • . 

Olbvallrv  • • • . 

PntMla  . • - • 

Algtevs  . • • . 

Atma  . . • - 

lUver  Lb  Plata  • • 

T0MI  1I3« 



SAt.lSO 

14,111 

19.70* 

.1.976 

6,W7 

3,*79 

*,194 

670 

764 

*10 

*77 

*69 

4(.3 

149 

333 

10,373  ; 
M71  ; 
916 
1X7 
Ml 
*OI 
99 
34 
31 
Sx 
xs  1 
ir> 

1*  > 
10 
19 
7 

IA91 

347,374  ( 14.aW  i 

Clearances  in  — 

4ire«t  llrtialn  . . • 

.... 
Rritbh  N.  Amrrican  Coloni« 
W.  Indies 
River  la  PlsM  . 

Veswl*. 

Tons. 

M-,.  1 

7*9 

1-39 

1*0 

la 

1 

XU.*r,7 

CO.xMt 

M.I61 

*,OVJ 

313 

II.VI3  ' 
*.3X*  1 
493 
117 

1 

Quebec,  as  every  one  knows,  was  taken  from  the  I 
French  in  I7.V1.  A British  army,  under  General  Wolfe,  j 
having  effected  a landing  near  the  rity,  altark<*d  and  ! 
defeated  the  Frewh  army  under  Moalralm.  on  lliei 
hciglits  of  Abraliam,  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  W'uirv 


fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;  and  Monicalm.  who 
was  also  mortally  wounde.l  in  the  nrtlon,  expireii  srton 
aftcT.  The  French,  panic-struck  by  the  loss  of  the  liatcle 
and  the  death  of  ti>rlr  commnnder-in-chief.  surreniiererl 
the  city  before  even  a single  batterv  had  l>een  oprntHl 
against  it.  A mununieiil  was  ereettsl.  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Dalhousie.  in  the  gardens  of  the  chateau, 
inscribed  to  the  " Immortal  memory  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.** 

QL’EDLINRI’RG,  a town  of  Pnissian  .Saxony,  n*B. 
Magflelmrg.  efre.  Aschcrkleben,  on  the  Binle.  a tiitmtnrr 
of  the  Saale,  7 m.  S..S.K.  llallx'rstadt.  and  33  m.  S.W  . 
Magdeburg.  Pop.,  In  1K3M,  12,1)03.  It  Is  well  built,  and 
is  surroiimied  l>r  turretrd  walls,  pirreed  by  4 gates.  On 
an  eminence  immediately  above  the  town  U an  old 
castle,  now  falling  into  decay,  bnt  which  has  a g<><>d  li- 
brary. and  is  in  t>art  converted  into  a schoul.  It  was 
formerly  the  residimrc  of  the  airbrsses  of  QuedllnlKirg, 
who  were  prlnre»M*s  of  the  empire,  and  had  a se.it  on  th« 
Khenivh  liench  of  liishops.  Many  of  these  abesses  urc 
htir.cd  in  the  .V/rft’siircAf . or  churvn  of  the  ancient  Jdibey  ; 
in  which  are  als»>  the  tombs  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  his 
empress,  the  lieautirul  cmintess  Konigsmark,  mother  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  Are.  Qiirdltnhurg  has  several  hospilulx, 

fiiiMic  schools,  and  various  rharities ; with  manufac- 
iires  of  woollen  stuffs,  distilleries,  sug.xr  refineries.  Arc. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  .md  hogs  employs  many  of  the  in- 
halts.  Klopstok.  a»ilhof  of  the  •*  Messiah.”  was  a native 
of  Qiiodtinburg,  having  been  liom  hereon  the  2d  of  July, 
1724 : since  his  death  a monument  has  Iwu-n  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  Briihl  garden,  near  the  town.  Qued- 
Itiiburg  was  formerly  a free  imperial  city,  ami  has  been 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  Chrmtan  rmpertws  and  lh« 
sewt  of  ecclesiastical  cyniiicfU.  {Brrgkatu.  All  fit. 
I.andtr,  jfc.,  Iv.  HTH.  ; Murrag's  llfuuibook/ur  S.  Grr- 

Qt'F.PNBGllOU<;H.  a bor.,  sew-port,  and  p«r.  nf 
Engkaiio,  cu.  Kent,  Liike  Scray.  on  the  K.  coast  uf  tise 
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of  Sh^t>pry,  at  th?  junction  of  the  channel  of  the 
Strale  with  the  a“»tuary  of  the  M«l»-aT.  *1  m.  S.  J^heiT- 
iieii,  aiid  37  m.  K.  hr  S.  I.nn'lod.  Area  of  por.  S'H) 
acrca.  Fop.  of  do  . in  la3l,7^.  Tlie  town,  which  I* 
pior  and  mean,  con«Ut$  priiulitally  of  a mAln  *troet.  : 
nArini;  the  guildhall,  with  a gaol  underneath,  near  ili 
centre.  The  church,  an  ancient  Mrurlure.  ha»  a l(*wer 
at  iu  VV.  end;  and  there  I*,  alio,  a ch«j»cl  for  Inde- 
pendentJ.  A charity  *cho«l  for  llie  nUtcathm  of  ihe 
•uni  of  the  freemen  uwd  to  be  iu|>(Mirtcd  by  the  cor- 
>ration  and  the  parliamentary  reprcM'iitatives  for  the 
>r.,aod  there  are  lome  minor-ichooli,  and  a Sunday* 
•cliCMil.  The  inhalw.  are  aIn)o«t  wholly  engaged  In  the 
breetling  and  iiipplyine  of  otiter*  for  the  Limdon  market. 

Inconiiderable  ai  It  ba*  lt»ng  h*‘pn,  Quituboruiigh 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  •ending  '2  ineni*.  to  the  11.  of  C. 
from  the  »ra  of  Elisabeth  down  to  the  pasting  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  moit  properly  diifranehlied. 
It  was  reckoned  too  unlni]Kirtan(  t4>  be  included  in  the 
proviiions  of  the  Municipal  Relorm  Art.  A line  old 
castle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  wu  demolished  by 
order  of  tNirliamcnt  In  16A0. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY,  an  Inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prnv. 
I.elnster,  having  N.  King’s  ro..  K.  Kildnre  aitd  Carlow, 
Hiid  a detarhetl  portion  of  King's  cei.,  {».  Kilkenny,  and 
XV.  Tipperary.  Area  Silfl.KJO  acres,  of  which  Gl).5*7'i 
cnnsiit  of  unimproved  l)og  and  waste  lands.  Surface 
g-‘uer^ly  flat ; and  soil,  except  where  bog  occurs,  for 
the  most  part  verr  fertile.  Kslalrs  mostly  large ; but 
many  of  them  arc  let  on  per^n-tual  leases  ; Ihe  head  les- 
see's on  these  estates  forming  the  middle  class  of  gfoiry. 
These,  however,  have  mostly  rrlct  their  farms,  gene- 
rally in  smaller  divisions,  to  inferior  tenants  ; and  these 
Agam  have  subdivided  them  to  others  : so  that  many  of 
tlie  occupancie*  are  extremely  tinall,  and  hold  by 

fs'rsnni  too  poor  to  be  able  to  make  any  improvement, 
lilt  where  urms  have  been  let  on  terminable  leases, 
they  are  larger,  and  on  these  various  improvements 
ha\e  been  lutn>duced.  both  a*  respects  the  rntatiun  of 
cro(>8,  the  implemeius  of  husbandry,  and  the  stock, 
llalrying  Is  carried  on  to  some  exieiit,  and  n good  deal 
of  I'ho-  se  is  made  for  the  Dublin  market.  Average  rent 
oflatul  14s.  an  acre.  (h>al  and  limestone  arc  found  in 
this  CO.;  but  the  former  is  not  wrought.  Frinrlpal 
risers.  Barrow  and  Nore.  It  is  divided  into  8 baronies, 
and  M)  parishes ; aiwl  sends  3 mems.  to  the  II.  ofC., 
lx  mg  3 lor  the  co.  and  I for  the  bur.  of  Portarlington. 
Registered  elertors  for  the  co.,  in  183D-40.  2,347.  In  1831. 
this  ro.  had  23,783  inhab.  houses.  2.X.4*'3  families,  and 
llA,H.7I  inbal).,  of  whom  7‘i, 4(2)  were  males,  and  73*382 
females. 

QL  KKNSPERRY  (SOUTH),  a pari.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Linlithgow,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
V rlth  of  Forth,  nearly  opposite  to  K.  Queensferry,  8 m. 
\V.  by  N.  Edinburgh.  It  Is  a poor  decayed  place,  which 
was  originally  founded  fur,  and  Is  still  prlncip-ally  dr. 
pendent  on,  the  ferry,  which  has  long  bc«n  established 
at  this  point,  across  the  Forth.  Pop..  In  1831.  C84.  It 
consists  chiedy  of  one  street,  running  parallel  (o  the 
Frith.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parUh  church, 
a dissenting  chapel,  and  the  town-hall : it  has  a soap 
maimractory  and  a brewery.  Nrwhall,  immediately  to 
the  K.  of  the  town,  is  now  the  principal  ferry  station 
across  the  Forth  : though,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  ferry-men  prefer  the  pier  of  the  bor. 

North  Queensferry,  on  the  opposite  fide  of  the  Frith, 
which  is  here  less  than  2 m.  across.  Is  siil)  more  inron* 
siderable.  The  principal  ferry  business  across  the  Forth 
is  now.  in  fact,  carried  oo  between  Nrwhiivi-n  and 
Rrunt-Uland,  and  Newhaven  and  Kirkcaldy.  Dr.NVilkie, 
author  of  the  " Epigoniad,"  was  a native  of  S.  Quesms- 
ftsrry,  having  been  bom  there  In  1721.  Queensferry 
unites  with  I>uiifcrmllne,  Inverkritbing,  Culross.  and 
Stirling,  in  sending  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  this  bor.,  In  18.30*40.  42.  Hopeloun  House, 
the  iplettdid  mansion  of  the  Karl  of  Hopetuun,  is  situated 
a little  W.  from  S.  Queensferry.  U occupies  a command- 
ing (Misttion.  and  has  a noble  view. 

QUENTIN,  ST.  (an.  .lOf^sln  tWnmamduorum),  u 
manufacturing  town  of  France,  dt-p  Aivcie,  cap.  arrond., 
oil  the  Somme  and  oo  the  canal  of  St.  Quettlin.  24  m. 
N.W.  I.ASon;  lat.  4‘/^  50'  51"  N„  long.  17'  38"  E. 
I'op..  In  lH.Ki  (exc.  comm.  >,  19.k<j2.  It  was  formerly  a 
pi  ire  of  strength  ; but  since  the  (line  of  Louis  XIV.,  Its 
r.«m|varts  have  given  place  to  subuibs  and  public  walks, 
and  a flnu  public  nromcnade  exlriKls  ou  the  E.  side  of 
the  town,  along  tlio  banks  of  the  canal.  St.  Quentin  Is 
(olrraldy  well  built  ; its  principal  streets  being  wide,  iU 
new  (,uartrrs  handsome,  and  roost  of  its  houses  modern. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a large  square.  In  which  is 
the  (own-hall,  a curlotisly  ornamented  (hithic  edifice. 
Tlie  prindikxl  church,  or  cathedral,  Is  a vast  and  majes- 
tic pile,  4I()  ft.  in  length  Internally,  and  Us  nave  212  (1.  In 
bright.  The  hospital*,  the  |mbiic  library,  with  U.IKO 
*ol*„  the  court-house,  belfry,  theatre,  and  concert. hall. 
Comprise  the  other  iHitldiiig*  worth  notice.  U has  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisdlrtiuii  and  commerce,  a chamber 
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of  manufactarei.  a council  rfes  prud'komme$,  Ac.,  a 
communal  college,  dr.nwing  and  commercial  schools, 
rniiraes  of  practical  gconieiry  and  mechanics,  and  a so- 
ciety of  arts  and  sciences. 

St.  Quentin  was  formerly  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  and  yam.  This  branch  of 
iiulustry  has  now  almost  dlsap|>eared  ; but  its  place  has 
been  supplied  by  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  18.74, 
within  an  area  of  12  leagues  round  St.  Quentin,  em- 
bracing its  arrond.,  with  parts  of  the  dep*.  Somme,  Du 
Nord,  and  Pas  de  Calais,  It  was  estimated  that  ne.irly 
75.(XK)  hands  were  employed  in  weaving,  bleaching,  and 
•pinning  cotton ; bt^sides  many  more  employed  In  sub- 
ordinate departments.  The  principal  articles  are  stri|'e«l 
and  spotted  muslins,  yam,  Ac.,  and  the  town  ami  Us 
neighbourhood  have  atrout  7(N)  bobblnet  frames.  The 
cotton  spinners,  whose  number  Is  about  4.(i(S),  reside 
principally  In  the  town  ; the  weavers  live  In  the  villages 
and  surrounding  country,  w here  most  of  them  are  petty 
proprietors,  occupied  in  agricultural  labour  for  3 or  4 
mouths  of  the  year.  But  It  is  obvious  that  goods  produced 
by  seml-majmfacturcrsufthis  sort  could  never  w ithstand, 
for  a moment,  the  free  competition  of  kckmIs  produc''d  in 
factories  supiiliod  with  the  best  machinery,  ami  with  a 
proper  distribution  and  division  oflaliour,  and  (hat  tliey 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  artificial  market  produced  by 
the  exclusion  of  cneaner  articles.  At  St.  Quentin  the 
weaving  of  1,200  and  1,400  checked  muslins  of  a rnarse 
de«criptlon,  32  in.  wide,  and  sold  for  M.  per  ell  of  44  in..  Is 
■aid  At  the  rate  of  lOd.  a day : a still  coarser  descriptluii 
is  sold  for  G4d,  or  ?</■  the  ell,  and  the  weaver  gets  H</.  a day. 
For  finer  gukxls  the  wearers’  wages  vary-  from  Is.  to  Is.  Cd. 
a day;  these  prices  are  wh<dcsale,  with  5 or  8 per  cent, 
discount,  rea<iy  money.  The  wages  are  gro«t,  the  winding 
only  being  paid  by  tlie  manufacturer.  At  on  average  the 
weavers  in  the  country  gain,  rlilldren  from  2d.  to  tk(.  ; 
women  from  7rf-  to  KW. ; and  men  from  Is.  3rf.  to  2s.  >W. 
a day.  In  the  cotton  milif  in  the  town,  the  average  wages 
of  a mule  adult  may  be  from  to  7 fr.  a wer  k.  '1  h>‘ 
workmen  on  the  bolddnet  fr.nmeii  get  from  1 f.  ftO  c.  to 
I f.  75  c.  a lUy  ; and  from  40  to  50  Mechlin  franco*  have 
been  set  up,  for  the  produce  of  which  a consideral'lr  de- 
mand h.Ts  arisen,  and  oo  which  the  wages  amount  to 
C fr.  and  7 fr.  a day.  The  workt*coplr  in  the  town,  of  i ll 
Ages,  work  13  hours  a day.  In  tne  country  the  hours  are 
nut  regulated ; hut  they  work  nearly  as  much  ns  In  tl<e 
town,  especially  in  winter.  (Sgmoiss,  m //aad/ootn  /I  c«i- 
ivTs’  Jirft.  p.  128.) 

The  cottun-tnills  of  St.  Quentin  are  by  no  means  so 
extensive  a*  those  of  the  dep.  Maut-Khin  : few  employ 
more  than  200  hands.  Children  are  employed  here  at 
an  earlier  age  than  In  the  cniton-factoncs  of  Alsace; 
hut  the  workpiKtple  of  all  ages  appear  to  enjoy  mucii 
IxKter  health  amt  mure  rmiiforts  in  St.  Qurntin  th>  ii 
either  at  3Iulhaus<-D  or  Lille.  **  The  working  clas-t  s 
moke  no  compUiiits ; they  sr-em  all  pretty  well  supplied 
with  the  neertsarU-s,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  lite. 
They  are  ail  well  clothixl,  and  nave  plenty  of  v<  grtulib  i 
to  eat ; little  meat  is  consumed,  or  desired  by  them." 
{Syman's  firp.) 

I'able  liueus,  leather,  soap,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  al»n 
prmiticed  here  ; and  the  commerce  of  the  town  with  the 
odjan-nt  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  is  mu<  h 
facilitated  by  good  roads  and  by  the  canal  of  St  Qu<-ntiii. 
The  latter  connects  the  inland  ivavigatlon  of  France  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  by  forming  a commuiih  ali<  n be- 
tween the  Oise,  the  Somme,  and  the  Scheldt.  It  is  n mark- 
able chiefly  for  the  tunnels  cut  through  the  high  gruiiml, 
about  4 m.  N.  St.  Quentin.  The  first  of  these  is  ICO  it. 
Iteluw  the  surface,  24  ft.  in  width,  the  same  in  helglit, 
and  |ni.  in  length.  The  second  tunnel  is  on  a srill 
larger  scale.  Udng  3m.  In  length,  and  i'OOfl.  Im>1ow  the 
surface.  Day-light  is  admitted,  at  certain  dtstanres,  by 
opniinn  carri>*d  to  the  surface  ; and  the  tunnel  being  cut 
through  a chalk  rock,  the  sides  are  not  built.  l(w  ,>s 
finished  in  I8|0.  {Htifo,  art.  Aisne i ViUfrm4,  Tabt.  dft 
Ouvr.j  Ifandloon*  llraeers’  Rrp.) 

St.  Quentin,  as  previously  stated,  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
France  on  the  N.  In  |.V>7,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
struggles  between  Philip  II.  and  France,  (he  army  of 
the  former,  under  the  Duke  of  Savor,  having  threatcnetl 
to  attack  the  town,  defended  by  the  famous  .Xdmiral  < o- 
llgny,  and  a weak  garrison,  the  constable  Montmorency 
advanced  with  a considerable  army  to  its  relief,  and  sue. 
reeded  in  throwing  some  reinforcements  into  It.  On  his 
retreat,  hhwerer,  he  was  overtaken  hy  the  S|ianirtrds, 
when  a general  action  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  tut.d 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  lust  all  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  with  alioui  7,0(X}  men  killed  and  phs<iners,  in- 
cluding many  |K*rsons  of  distltictlun.  The  town  soon 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
battle  having  been  fought  on  the  lOthof  .August.  St.  I>aw. 
fence's  day,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Escurial.  Imill  by 
Philip  11..  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  In  cummemnrHt'un 
of  the  victon’.  ( iyation'i  Pkihp  //.,  vol.  L "0.,  Ac.) 

Pierre  la  Rauifce,  better  known  bv  hU  1-alm  naiuc  of 
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Ratnua,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  opponents  of  the 
scholastic  system  of  philosophy,  mod  the  Marquis  (!nn* 
dorcrt,  wcro  natives  of  the  vicinity  of  M.  t^urniin. 
though  not,  as  Is  frequently  stated,  of  the  tovrn  lUrlf. 

QUERBTAKO,  a city  of  Mexico,  rap.  of  the  state  of 
Its  own  name,  inarlchand  fertile  valley.  110  m.  N.R. 
Mexico,  and  GO  m.  R S.R.  (luanaxuato;  lat.  XfP  at/ 39" 
N.,  long.  100»  IV  IV'  W.  Pop.  at  l«ut  tO.OnO.  ( Hard.) 
It  Is  a well-built  citv,  with  tnree  large  squares,  many 
handsome  public  ana  private  edifirei.  and  the  usual  ex- 
cess of  convents  and  churches.  The  Franriwan  moiuu- 
terv  Is  spacious,  and  surrounded  with  extensive  nrdeni ; 
ana  the  convent  of  5tanta  Clara  is  an  immense  tiuilding, 
Inhabiteil  by  3&0  females,  including  many  young  Iwties 
sent  thither  for  their  education.  The  streets  have  side 
pavements,  laid  with  flags  of  porphyry:  the  city  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  brought  to  It  ^ an  aqueduct  almut 
10  m.  In  length,  carried  across  the  valley  upon  GO  arches. 

It  Is  divided  into  .^parishes  ; 4 In  the  body  of  the  town, 
ami  I in  the  suburbs,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a little 
stream.  •'  We  were  much  struck  with  the  busv  look  of 
Queretaro.  which  has  quite  the  air  of  a mamiUKrturIng 
town.  More  than  half  the  houses  contain  shops,  and 
the  pap.  is  engaged  either  in  small  trades  or  in  the  wool 
manufactories,  which  are  still  very  numerous.  Those 
are  divided  Into  two  classes,  obraget  and  trapirhra. 
The  first  comprises  the  establishments  that  employ  from 
10  to  30  looms  ; the  last  those  In  which  onlv  one  or  two 
are  In  activity.  In  tmth  coarse  cloths,  of  aiffSrrent  pat- 
terns and  sizes,  are  manufactured;  part  of  which  are 
rct.-illed  upon  the  spot  In  the  great  Plaza,  where  a market 
is  held  every  evening  by  torchlight,  and  part  sent  to  the 
cnpital  or  other  great  towns  of  the  conMeration.  The 
rleinand  for  these  inanufactures  has  decreased  very  much 
since  the  ports  were  opened  to  European  imports;  lo- 
d(>od,  the  woollen  trade  Is  now  principally  kept  up  by  a 
pivcmroent  contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  cloth- 
ing. The  price  paid  for  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  cWhs 
of  the  very  coarsest  texture,  varies  from  24  reals  ( 1 2r. ) to 
lA  reals  (7s.  Gd.)  per  vara:  and  there  li  no  doubt  that 
they  might  be  olAaincd  of  a better  ouality  nt  a much 
lower  price  from  abroad.  The  wool  Is  brought  princi- 
Mlly  from  the  northern  states,  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and 
S^atccas  : its  price  fluctuates  from  IG  to  21  reals  tlic 
arroba  of  2.Mbf.,  Including  carriage  : hut  the  wont  most 
esteemed  Is  the  produce  nf  the  state  itself.  It  acquires 
its  value,  not  from  any  superiority  in  the  breed  of  the 
Queretaro  sheep,  but  Irom  the  circumstance  of  the  flocks 
being  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  north  that  they 
can  be  better  attended  to.  fed  in  richer  pastures,  and 
kept  more  clear  from  thorns,  which  deteriorate  the 
fleece.  This  wool  sells  for  31  dollars  (or  30  reals)  the 
arroba.”  (n'artTf  A/eWfo.  II.  1K3,  1H4. ) The  manufac- 
ture* of  this  dty  are  conducted  on  the  same  nefarious 
system  that  prevails  elsewhere  In  Mexico  (see  this  vol., 
p.  31G.],  of  Inveigling  the  Indians  into  debt  by  the  volun- 
tary advance  of  money,  and  then  shutting  them  up  in  the 
ractories.  under  prison  discipline,  with  criminals  of  all 
kinds,  till  they  have  liquidated  the  debt  by  their  lalxwir, 
a circumstance  which  every  pains  is  taken  to  prevent, 
and  which  rarely  occurs.  IroinacU't  on  Mexico, 

p.  IS6.  *c.) 

tju IMPRR.CORRNTIN,  a town  and  river-port  of 
France,  dep.  Flnisterre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
Junction  or  the  Rir  with  the  Odet,  about  11  m.  above 
where  the  Utter  falls  Into  the  bay  of  Benaudet,  llAm. 
W.  by  S,  Rennes  ; Ut.  47^S'<'  2l»"  N.,  long.  G'  15"  W. 
Pop.,  In  IKIG.  9,7I.V  It  stands  on  the  declivitr  of  a hill, 
ana  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  ill  built  ; but 
in  the  new  town  there  are  some  gooil  streets  and  houses. 
The  cathedral,  a handsome  Gothic  edifli-e  of  the  |.'>th 
century,  and  other  cliurches  : the  mllllarv  hosptiJii ; the 
college,  a large  structure  formerly  Itcfongitig  to  (he 
Jesuits:  the  theatre,  and  some  public  luichs.  are  the 
principal  public  buildings.  The  river  it  narig;iblc  as  far 
at  the  town  for  ve»«ds  of  I’OO  tons  burden,  those  of  mater 
size  anchoring  opposite  its  embouchure,  in  the  Itay  of 
Benaudet.  It  has  manufactures  of  eartheuware.  and 
Uilldlng  docks  ; its  Inhabs..  also,  engage  in  the  pilchard 
Ihhery,  and  carry  on  a pretty  brisk  trade  In  provisions 
Qiilinner  I*  a bishop's  see.  and  derived  its  pn^sent  luune 
from  Its  first  bishop.  In  the  .“dh  century  ; previously  to 
which.  It  was  ealletl  Currospitum.  it  was  sacked  by 
Charles  of  llioii  in  1345. 

Among  the  distlngtiished  men,  of  whom  .Quimper 
has  to  boast,  may  mentionesi  Ilardouln,  the  com- 
mentator of  riiny,  cclehratesi  alike  for  his  learning  and 
his  paradoxes;  and  Freron.  the  roost  roluminout.  but. 
at  tiie  same  time,  the  least  valuable  of  the  French 
critics  of  hast  century.  {Hugo,  art.  Finiitcrre ; Diet 
(ieog..  kr.) 

QU  ITO.  a celehrated  city  of  S.  America,  ran.  of  the 
retnib.of  .^u.itor  ( A'cNatfor).  in  a ravine  on  theK.  sld<-of 
IVhineha  (a  volcanic  moiintnln,  wtih'h.  at  no  very  distant 
t»»ThKl,  was  in  a sl.vle  nf  activity),  alnive  ft  nUtse 
the  sea,  IGO  lu.  N.N.K.  iluayaqtiil,  tuid  4G0iii.  S.W.  Bo- 
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goU.  Lai.  0°  13*  2T*  -S..  long.  78'^  H>*  l.V*  W.  Pop., 
variously  estimated  at  from  40,'>0n  lo  70,000.  (Juttn  Is, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  In  the  New 
Wurld.  It  h.as  fotir  broad,  straight,  and  well-paved 
strc's'ts,  and  three  large  and  some  smaller  squares,  in 
which  arc  the  prinri|>a)  public  buildings,  ana  Che  best 
private  resldtmc***.  The  streets  which  run  N.  and  .S.  are 
pretty  level,  but  those  w hlch  cross  them  ascend  the  skirts 
of  the  Pichincha  on  the  one  hand,  and  descend  on  the 
other  towards  a small  river,  over  which  is  a small  bridge  ; 
and  from  this  unevenness  of  the  ground  some  of  them 
are  so  steep  as  to  tie  Impracticable  for  carriages,  besides 
being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  unparetl,  anid 
almost  Impassalde  after  heavy  rains.  So  numerous,  also, 
arc  the  crev  ices  In  the  mountain,  that,  in  the  tiiburhs  par- 
ticularly, several  of  the  houst'S  have  been  raised  oa 
arches.  The  houses,  which  arc  Urge  and  convenient, 
are  mostU  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  rementixi  with  a 
species  of  mortar,  used  bv  the  anc.  Peruvians,  which 
S'xm  become*  extremely  hard,  fhi  arrmint  of  earth- 
quakes, they  are  seldom  more  than  one  stwy  in  h«*ight, 
exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  or  rex~de~rkatai^.  They 
are  flat-mofed,  and  hare  usually  a balcony  towards  the 
street.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  IndifR-rently  ftir- 
nished,  and  detlrlriit  In  rleauliisess.  The  city  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  iudlflercnt  water,  obtahietl  from  se- 
veral itrearos,  which  flow  through  it  In  conduKs.  The 
principal  sqiure  has,  In  its  centre,  a fine  bras*  fountain  ; 
and  on  Its  side*  arc  the  cathedral,  the  bishop’s  palace, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  palace  of  the  presklenl.  Trie  Last 
is  a gloomy-looklng  bulMIng,  with  a terrace  In  front. 
ascm<led  by  two  flights  steps.  In  it  arc  the  halls  of 
the  otuiiencio.  treasury,  and  archivi-s,  tlie  president's 
apartments,  with  the  offirrs  of  the  public  secretaries, 
and  the  gaol.  The  cathedral,  a plain  btiildlng,  with  a 
steeple  at  one  rorner,  is  much  less  handvome  than  several 
of  tne  other  churches.  Quito  has  mmiermis  convents. 
The  ex- Jesuits’  cotlegc  has  a beautiful  front,  with  Co- 
rinthian rolumn*.  finely  scuIpKnred  by  native  artists. 
The  interior  of  thi*  edillce  is  very  rich,  arxl  when  visited 
by  .Stevensen  It  had  a library.  Mid  to  comprise  50.000 
vuts..  including  several  rare  works.  A part  uf  the  ediflrw 
has  been  cotivcrted  into  halU  Ibr  the  umversitv.  amt  an- 
other |>nrt  into  barracks.  L'lloa  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
the  Franciscan  cemvent,  which,  he  s.xyi,  frrnn  iti  size,  fiiio 
proportioni.  and  beauty,  might  be  classed  with  the  best 
edifices  in  Europe,  l^revlously  lo  the  iicroliition.  the 
churches  and  convent*  were  richly  funiiih(>t)  with  silver 
ornaments,  plate,  painting*,  &c.;  Imt  a part  of  this 
wealth  has,  we  believe,  beren  since  tormxl  to  more  useful 
purposes.  It  has  a workhouse  and  or]>han  asjlum  on  a 
large  scale,  and  said  to  be  well  conducted,  an  hospital, 
&c. 

Quito  ranks  pretty  high,  at  least  among  Spanish 
American  cities,  as  a place  of  edm-ation.  It  had  two 
universities  befitre  the  time  of  Charles  III.,  but  they 
were  then  united  Into  one.  IWWes  this  univcrvltr, 
which  still  exists,  there  are  several  colleges  tinder  llie 
g*lidancc  of  the  different  religimi*  orders,  (illoa  ftates, 
that  young  men  of  disflncticm  iifually  studied  philo- 
sophy. theology,  and  jurispriKlrnce.  *‘  They  nteterd 
pretty  well,”  he  adds,  •*  In  the  exact  sciences,  but  are 
extremely  ignorant  In  all  that  respects  politics,  history, 
and  those  philosophical  itiKiiri  that  contrilmte  m<'«t  to 
expand  and  enlarge  the  mind.’*  llirrc  can  lx*  no  doulil 
that  this  is  a perfectly  acrurale  statcinenl  ; but  wp  op- 
prebend  the  students  of  Salamanca  In  Old  Spain  were, 
at  the  epoch  of  Llloa'i  visit  to  Quito,  but  litOp  more 
advancou  than  those  iH’tonging  to  the  latter.  It  were 
abfurd  lo  suppose  that  odleget  conducted  by  priest*, 
under  an  arbitrary  gm  rmmcnt.  should  supply  any  aouiid 
instruction,  either  in  politics  or  phiiosuphy. 

The  city  was  matle  a bishop's  see  In  1545,  and  I*  the 
residence  of  the  President,  and  the  scat  uf  all  the  sui>e- 
rlor  courts  and  offires  of  the  rs^mblk'. 

I'oarse  cottons,  and  wo»»llcn  cloths,  hvlzes,  flannels, 
ponchos,  stocking*,  *c..  an*  made  in  Quito,  which  is 
alio  hlgidy  crlcbraleil  for  its  ronfertionary;  but  if*  chief 
eX(K>rts  cunsist  of  the  c^>m,  amt  other  agricultural  pro- 
duct* of  tile  province.  I’hesr,  with  *<rtne  of  its  manu- 
facture*. are  sent  by  way  of  < Guayaquil  to  t.Vniral 
America,  in  exchange  for  indigo.  Iron’  and  ilw-l  ; and  to 
Peru  In  return  for  brandy,  wine,  and  oil,  and  fop  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  Kniartor  not  l*eing  very  rich  in 
mlnem!  wcidlii.  "I'he  foreign  imtairts  comprise 'all  kinds 
of  Kuroiman  inamirartunM  gf»ods.  with  Iron,  steel,  and 
some  other  r.tw  mab-riaU.  'fhe  European  raanii- 
f.«dure*  m<i*t  in  demand  are  English  broad  cloth*,  ker- 
seymere*. coloured  bro.ad  ff.innels,  calicoes,  plain  and 

firtim-d  dimities,  muslins,  stockings,  velveteens;  Irish 
imms,  in  Imitation  offienn.an  phitUlas  ; all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  and  foreign  silk  velvets,  «atin*.  Ac.,  os 
well  :is  English  ribbons  and  silks.  As  for  the  Lima 
market,  the  articles  should  tie  nf  a good  miality.  and  of 
the  nrwi-^t  fashion  ; the  more  thi*  txdnt  U ntl’endrit  |o. 
the  better  the  market  will  lio  fouml.”  {Stcemtim's  .S. 
Amcricn,  IL  319.)  TIu'  markcU  of  Quito  are  abundantly 
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prcivMod  wUh  beef,  pork.  bthI  poultry,  both  dt’pnttnrtM)  by  *heep;  ami  thit  co.  rean,  In  proportlou  to 

chenn  and  good;  vcg<na>ile*  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  its  Hize,  more  sheep  ihaii  .tny  other  in  the  prli>ci;uiHty. 
bread,  &C.  The  consumption  of  che»*«e  (*  sAid  Ih;  They  arc  mostly  of  a small  hardy  breed.  Numerous 
very  great,  its  cost  |>rice  being  esthnated  at  from  Kd.fKSi  encruoctiuivuts  iiave.  from  time  to  time,  been  made  oti 
to  dollars  a year,  and  many  of  tlie  in-ighl>uuring  the  wastes  or  commons  hy  persons  who  had  property 

farmers  are  principally  msAged  in  its  manufacture.  aiijuining,  and  by  cottagers,  w ho  erected  huts  on  their 

The  iuhubs.  of  Quito  «lo  not  difler  materially  from  borders,  and  gradually  extended  their  gardens,  till  they 
iht>se  of  other  Spanish  American  citi(>s;  bull  tights,  mas*  sometimes  inriudrd  acres  of  land.  A good  many  of  the 
uiierades,  dancing,  music,  and  religious  processions  Iseitig  manors  on  wlik  h these  rncroachraeiits  were  made  fur* 
their  principal  amusements.  When  L'lloa  vlsitcil  the  merly  Iwlonged  to  tiie  crown;  and  having  been  lately 
city,  ii^olencv  «-as.  and,  we  suspect,  still  is.  the  disthi'  sold,  the  purchasers  have  attempted  to  oust  those  who 
gui^hing  charurtcrisUc,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  all  classes,  had  made  thessi  encroachments.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
j'his  is,  in  great  (<art,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  the  act  was  illegal,  rtill,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
mihiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Imncflcial  rather  than  otherwise;  and  having  bera  t^r* 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  may  be  prmlui'ttl.  The  city  initted  in  the  first  instance,  their  rights  should  have  been 
enjoys,  ai  it  were,  a iKToelual  spring.  Vegetation  never  prolrcted.  The  farms  In  the  low  grounds  vary  from  WO 
ces.fs  at  any  period  of  the  year  ; but  from  Dec.  to  March  to  WOO  acres : they  are  mostly  lield  at  will,  or  jrom  year 
violent  storms  of  rain  and  lightning  almost  daily  ocs'ur  in  to  year;  and  as  there  are  no  comlitioui  to  raforce  a pro* 
the  aAemnon.  Eartiu^uakc'S are, also,  frinpient ; and uno  iier  system  of  management,  agriculture  is  in  the  must 
of  thnie  visitations  that  occurred  in  17ii7  Is  said  to  have  backward  state,  there  Iwing  no  proper  rotation  ol  cro|)t, 
deotroyed  in  the  prov,  atiove  4U,(SKi  persons,  and  to  have  and  the  land  taring  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order. 
h.bt  a (n-nnanent  influence  over  the  climate.  A plain.  Many  of  the  low  farms  have  a portion  of  moor  or  com- 
.’ilM>iJt  4 leagues  N.K.  from  the  city,  was  made  choice  of  mtui  |iasture  attached  to  them.  The  cattle  in  llte  low 
by  the  French  and  Sponlslt  nstrimumcrs.  in  1736.  fur  | grounds  are  principally  of  the  Hereford  breed  : there  are 
tneasiiriiig  a degree  of  tlie  meridian  ; and  an  Inscription  , some  extensive  meadows,  and  irrig.itioii  is  well  under- 
on  a marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  ex.  Jesuits'  church  stood.  There  are  some  rather  large  estates ; but  there 
in  Quito  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  labours  of  arc,  also,  many  of  an  inferior  site.  Average  rent  of  laud, 
the  commission  ; but  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  that  in  IHIO,  6s.  3d.  an  acre.  The  minerals  and  manufactures 
great  imdt'rtoking  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  H’Hortcal  Voyage  of  the  co.  are  of  no  importance,  lladonr  is  div  ided  into  6 
«if  riloa.  one  of  the  bust  works  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  hundreds  and  .V)  porisnes  ; and  sends  V mems.  to  the  II. 
bi'cn  published.  Quito  was  foundevi  by  Seliasilaii  Benai*  of  C. ; Ix'iiig  I for  the  ro..  and  I fur  New  ILadnor  and  its 
CAsar  in  I.'i34.  and  im‘or|iuratcd  as  a city  by  CliarIc-»  V.  contributory  (tors.  Ueg.  eh^ctors  for  ilic  co.,  in  1630-40, 
hii.%4i.  ( {.'/ftai,  Uv.  v.  caps.  4,  6.  ; <.V/cr<'Aton'«  5.  .Imic*  2,034.  In  IKll  this  ro.  had  4.437  liihnb.  houses,  4.H72 
ririi,  ii.  270—320.;  (ieog.  Accoutti  Coiumbia,  4c.)  famillos.  and  24,(>51  Inhabs.,  of  whom  l2.4-'>3  were  males, 

and  12.10S  females.  Sum  contribut'd  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  in  l83H.3".i,  n,v«36f.  Annual  value  of  real  projauty. 
In  18l.\  103.f>7*^.  The  bor.  of  New  Hadnor,  referred  to 
above,  is  of  great  extent,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly 
30  m.  in  circ.  In  1h3I,  H had  a jH>p.  of  2.601  ; but  the 
IIAAR  (Hung.  Cyor  or  Sagy  Ctybr,  an.  Jaurinumy  town  itselfhas  not  more  ih.vn  4(i0  mhahs.,  and  would  not 
Aiiittu,  or  Arabonia),  a royal  free  town  of  lliingur)’,  cap.  Im?  worth  notice  but  fur  its  being  the  head  of  the  pari.  bor. 
tlie  CO.  Hnah,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  the  same  (which  see)  is  the  only  town  in  the  co.  of  any 

name  with  the  Danube,  22  m.  W.S.W.  Comom,  and  30  imnortance. 

ui.  S K.  Tresburg.  Pop.  about  I3..V)0.  It  stands  in  a I UA(it'S.\,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  .Syracuse,  co.  Mo* 
low  and  marshy  plain,  and  is  rather  unhealthy.  Like  dlra,  near  the  \V.  bank  of  the  river  of  Us  own  name, 
Vienna,  the  city  is  separated  from  the  suburbs  by  its  old  , about  14  m.  above  the  embouchure  of  the  latter  on  the 
fortifleations,  ai>d  an  open  glacis,  planted  with  trees,  and  S.  roast  of  Sicily,  and  30ro.  W.S.  W.  Syracuse.  Pop., 
funning  public  walks.  Some  of  Uie  streets  are  regularly  in  IfCU,  2I.4GG.  'llie  inhabs.,  who  are  said  to  be  active 
built ; and,  besides  three  or  four  churches  and  a cuthe.  and  industrious,  have  considerable  cloth  and  silk  n>anu* 
dral.  the  city  has  the  bishop's  palace,  the  public  build*  facturcs.  and  n rather  extensive  trade  in  the  cum,  oil, 
ings  belonging  to  the  CO.  aiKl  the  corponition.  and  some  . w ine,  and  chc-ese  of  the  lurroundiug  territory.  It  is 
handsome  resl^nces  belonging  to  the  Hsterluiiy  and  near  the  site  of  the  anc.  Ilybla  Henra  ; but  being  sel* 
Zk-hy  families.  {JirigAVs  TrareU,  21*6.)  It  has,  .nUo.  a dom  visited  by  travellers,  little  Is  kuowu  of  its  state, 
royal  academy  of  law  and  phiiusophy;  and  Horn.  Cath.*  (fiampoidi,  Cvrogrt^na.) 

Greek,  and  Lutheran  high  schoola  In  the  centre  of  the  j HauI  ia  (Slav.  Dubroimik,  Turk.  Paprotmii,  an. 
city  is  an  immense  Capuchin  convent.  Us  roof  sumimint*  I Itantium).  a sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  dominiuiis, 
ed  with  two  very  hign  and  conspicuous  spires.  There  ' prov.  Dalmatia,  ran  circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  a (>oiiln- 
an>  various  other  conventual  establishments,  2 work-  siiln  in  the  AdrUtir.  37  m.  W.N.W.  Cattaro;  I.U.  42^ 
houses,  2 barrucks,  a theatre,  arsenal.  See.  Kaob  is  the  •hi'  30"  N.,  long.  IM'-’  II'  3y'  K.  Pop.,  in  1637,  3.t^'.i. 
seat  of  a larger  trade  in  mm  than  any  other  City  in  Him*  , It  is  walled,  and  h.xv  two  good  harb<»urt,  one  to  the 
gary,  and  it  a great  deftdt  for  the  trade  of  Petth  with  N \V.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.E.  ; which,  as  well  as  the 
Germany  and  Italy.  {JiergMaus.)  It  has  several  large  town,  are  protccleil  by  several  modem  forts.  Its  stretUs 
annual  lairs,  its  commerce  depending,  for  the  most  part,  are  narrow,  except  one,  the  Corsn,  which  interu'Cts  it 
on  Its  favouralile  position  on  two  ii.vvigablc  rivers.  It  from  N.  to  S. ; Us  hmises  are  well  built,  in  the  Italian 
was  a strong  p«ist  under  the  Humans,  and  hat  been  style,  but  many  of  them  arc  now  unoccupied.  It  has 

Jencrally  kept  In  a defensive  slate  by  the  Hungarian  a cathedral,  a Greek  church,  a Florist  gyinnasiuit).  high 
ings;  but  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  Turks,  and.  M'hoot.  m.litary  hospital  (once  the  Jesuits’  college), 
in  an  Austrian  force  was  routed  by  the  French  lazarcUo.  and  theatre.  It  is  the  tee  of  a Hum.  Catholic 

under  its  walls.  (f/c*/crr.  Sat.  Kncyc.;  fiergbiius ; vicar-bishop,  .and  the  seat  of  the  superior  iudiclal 
Bright' f Trarelt  in  Lou'cr  Hungary  i H'aUk'a  i'<m-  courts  for  tne  circ. : it  has  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
tianhmiple,  &c.)  and  roseglio.  Though  HagUMi  has  greatly  declined 

HAt  t ONIGI,  or  ILACUNTGI,  n town  of  the  Sar*  Irom  her  lurmcr  iiiqturtnnce,  she  sttll  has  a cuniiderablu 
diiibrn  dom.,  dir.  Gonl,  prov.  Saluzzn,  cap.  tnand.,  near  coasting  traile  ; and  In  1836.  ’£V>  vessels  belonged  to  the 
the  M.ilra,  and  21  m.  S.  Turin.  Pop.,  iu  163H,  inc.  port.  30  of  which  traded  to  the  la-vant  and  the  western 
ci»m..  1U,IU2.  It  is  walled,  and  tnlrr.ibly  well  bniU  : jvorts  of  the  Mediterrane.in.  H.igusa  was  founded  In  the 
it  has  several  good  churches  ; but  its  chief  ornament  is  a 7(h  century  by  some  fitgiUves  from  F.iddnurus  iu  Illyria, 
noble  ca.'tle  and  ]>ark,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Carig*  w hen  that  city  Wiis  destroyed  by  tlie  Slav).  It  continued 
niuio.  Among  the  works  of  art  in  the  castle  are  some  to  b<‘  a republic  umlvr  the  successive  protection  of  the 
pictures  (if  they  may  i>e  so  esdied),  lieAulihilly  exc'ciited  Greeks,  Veru^tians,  and  Turks,  till  when  it  was 

in  silk.  Silk  weaving  .and  spinning  are  the  prinri|kal  , t.vken  by  Napoleon,  who  erected  It  into  a dukedom, 
i*r.inrhes  of  Industry  in  and  round  this  town.  {Diet.  ' which  he  cuoierreil  on  Marsh.-U  Marmont.  On  the  fall 
(ji'g..  ^c.)  I of  the  former.  Hagnsa  was  given  to  Austria.  (Bergbatu, 

UADN  OR,  an  Internal  CO.  of  England.  S.  Wales,  hav-  iff/'cmcisic  Loader,  4c-<  >v.9G0,;  Atulria,  Sat.  fil- 
ing N.  the  cos.  of  Mixitgumery  ana  Salop.  K.  Ilerefurd,  ; eye..  Ac.) 

S llrecnix  k.  from  winch  it  is  <u-parated  by  the  Wye,  and  i K AJAHMI’NDRY,  adistr.  of  the  Madras  preiid.  in 
W.  C.irti'igan.  It  is  of  a triangular  sha|>e.  aud  compriK-a  Brilivh  India.  (AVcCincaus,  Nurthkkn.) 

272,»i4»  iM-re*.  With  the  exception  of  some  low  and  cmn-  ' RarAUMi'Nnav,  a town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
paratively  fertile  tracts  along  the  borders  of  Hereford  al>ovo  distr.,  un  the  Gi>daTe^',  about  50  m.  from  its 
and  Salop,  and  in  Che  valley  of  the  Wye.  the  larger  |K>r*  i mouth,  and  m.  N.E.  MasuH|iatan.  it  stretches  along 
tion  by  far  of  this  ro.  is  wild,  ninuntait)ous.  and  dreary.  | the  river  for  some  distance,  and  has  an  old  fort,  srveru 
It  Is  stalMl,  111  Davies*  Snrtxy  qf  S.  M a/et.  publitbed  tn  mowjues,  a flue  Iwuiaar,  Ac.  It  Is  the  scat  of  the  district 
IXI.S,  that  ai>ont  ftru  ttnrdt  the  surface  cousisted  of  waste  court,  .xnd  a nation  for  two  compauJes  of  sepoys.  < Ma~ 
l.md,  mostly  moor,  hut  partly  also  bog!  Several  dlvl*  dras  Sew  Alniantu;,  be.) 

sions  aiKl  suiiie  extensive  enclosures  have,  however,  be<‘n  K.AJKMAH.Ai.  ( 7Ac  K»yal  Betidenee).  a town  of 
eff<’ctetl  ill  the  interim;  so  that  the  extent  of  waste  nr  Rritish  India,  presid.  Rengal,  prov.  Rhaugnlporc,  ou 
coiiitmm  land,  ihiHigti  still  very  great,  has  been  ma*  the  Ganges,  66  m.  N.W.  .MiMiirlo-d.ibnd.  Gmler  Ac* 
terially  dttuiuisbed.  At  preseut,  the  wastes  are  mostly  Iwr,  and  Sultan  Shujoli,  ilic  lirother  of  Aurungiebe,  it 
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WM  iJif  rap,  of  ; and.  though  much  dcraywl. 

it  i«  ttHI  c»iimatMl  to  have  30,000  inhabs.  It  eouilvta 
prhirtpally  of  one  long  street  of  stone  or  mud  houses, 
fenrrailr  with  2 stories ; about  a d«>zcn  market-places, 
acatterrd  over  a wide  eitent  of  ground  ; a few  tomt>v  and 
mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a sMclout  palace.  The  nihalM 
Pave  some  iraflic  with  the  hill  pt-^iple  of  the  district,  but 
their  main  source  of  profit  is  derived  from  their  itiiqdj’- 
ing  iu>resaarles  to  travellers  on  the  (ianges.  {llamiuim'i 
E.  /.  Oaz. ; Mod.  Trat.) 

KAJKSHAYE.  adistr.  of  British  India,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  prinripallr  betw<H'n  the  24th  and  2^th  drgs. 
of  V.  lat..  ajid  the  foith  and  lK*tli  of  K.  long.,  Iiavlng 
N.  Dinajepoor,  and  Kungpoor;  R.  Myemuosing,  and 
Dacca  Jelalpore ; W.  Fameah  ; and  .*i.  the  Ganges,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Jessore.  Miiddea,  and  MonrihedaUad.  Area, 
3.9.V>sq.Tn.  Fop.. In  1822, 1, UK?, I^.^;  about 2-.Tdi  Hindoo#, 
and  the  rest  \]ohatnmrd.ins.  The  whole  surface  is  so 
tow  that  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Nov. 
it  Is  nearly  stibinerg«;d  br  the  inundations.  Towards 
the  K.  it  is  thickly  wooden.  Few  solid  edifices,  ami  no 
fortresses  exist  in  this  distr. ; but  it  comprises  many 
populous  commercial  villom,  and  the  towns  of  Nat- 
tore,  Raiileah,  and  IliirriaT.  Land  revenue,  in  ItS-SO, 
14, M.299  rupees.  [Pari.  /fcp..  fjr.) 

K,AJF1>0T.4N.A.  the  largest  prov.  of  HInHostan.  to- 
wards its  N.W.  quarter,  between  24°  and  31'^  N.  lat., 
and  70°  and  77°  K.  long.  4 having  \V.  and  N.  Mouitan 
and  Lahore.  B.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Malwah  and  Gujrat, 
and  8.W.  SInde.  Its  length,  N.  and  S„  is  estimated  by 
Hamilton  at  350  m..  and  Its  average  breadth  at  200  m.. 

fivlng  It  an  area  of  about  70,000  st^.m.  It  rt>mpr1ses  a 
arge  extent  of  sandy  desert,  but  in  the  S.  attd  K.  are 
many  fertile  tracts.  This  prov.,  which  is  wholly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  British,  consists  of  a ntimber  of  feudal 
principalities,  the  chief  rt(  which  are  Jud|KM)r,  Jcssel. 
mere,  Jeypore.  OderpiKvr,  and  Bicancre,  whi.  h see.  For 
further  and  full  particulars  rest>ectlng  this  portion  ofElln- 
dostan,  the  reader  mar  consult  the  copious  work  on  Ka- 
lasthan  by  Colonel  Tod. 

RAMGlll'Il.  a distr.  of  British  India,  by  far  the 
largest  under  the  Bengal  presid  , ocrupying  all  the  .S. 
part  of  the  prov.  Rahar,  Ix-lwern  the  22d  and  2.*4h  degs. 
ofN.  lat.,  and  the  831  ami  87th  of  R.  long. ; having  N. 
Shahabad-  Bahar,  and  Bhaugulpore ; K.  Beerbhoom, 
and  the  Jungle  Mehalt ; and  S.  and  W.  the  territory 
ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Berar.  Area  estlmatetl  at  22,4^ 
sq.  m.  Pop.  in  183'i,  2.2VJ.0R5.  A large  proportion  of 
this  distr.  Is  rocky  and  unproductive,  or  rovert'd  with 
wood.  Iron,  coal,  lead,  and  antlmonr  exist  in  tho  hilly 
region  of  the  S..  but  from  want  of  capital  and  enterprise 
among  Che  inhabitants,  few.  if  any.  mines  are  wrought. 
Many  of  the  semindars  hare  very  extensive  pos- 
sesklmu,  and  arc,  In  a great  measure,  independent  of 
British  authority.  Slavery,  though  of  a very  mild  cha- 
racter, is  universally  prevalent.  There  are  many  old 
brick  forts  In  lUmghur,  affording  protection  to  hordes 
of  banditti,  and  other  refractory  persons  ; but  few  other 
durable  buildings.  This  distr.  nas  always  been  noto- 
rious for  crime  ; and  hitherto,  notwithstanding  its  gr<‘at 
extent,  has  been  of  little  value  to  the  British  I^ian 
government.  'lYie  land  revenue  In  1828,  amouiitetl  toonly 
161,21*3 rupees.  [Part.  Rrpt.  ; UnmilUm's  E.  /.  dm.) 
RASHLLIKS,  ao  incunsiderublf  village  of  Belgium, 

ftrnv.  S.  Brabant.  18  m.  S.S  K.  Louvain.  This  village 
I famous  In  bistorr  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  galneJ  on  the  23d  of  May,  1706.  by  the 
allied  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  over  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Villerol.  The  French  army 
amounted  to  about  80.000  mm.  being  su|>erior  in  num- 
bers to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter,  however,  owing, 
as  is  alleged,  to  the  bad  dispositions  and  incapacity  of  VO- 
lerol,  gained  an  easy  as  well  as  a complete  victory.  The 
Frenrn  lost  about  H.OOO  men,  killed  and  wounde<l,  and 
nearly  7,000  prlfonert,  including  600  officers,  with  all 
their  artillery  and  itaggage.  The  lo«  of  the  allies  did 
not  amount  to  S.OOO  men.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  gallantry  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  great  talents 
as  a general,  had  a horse  shot  under  him  in  the  action; 
and  the  head  of  Colonel  Hrlentieid.  who  was  assisting 
his  grace  to  remount,  was  rarrie<l  off  by  a rannmi.ball  ! 
iSmoUrtt'i  CtmlmtutlHm  of  Hume,  cap.  9. ; I'oilaire,  &V- 
icie  de  X/r.,  cap.  ’#>.) 

IIAMFOOK.  a large  town  of  British  India,  prov. 
Delhi ; on  the  CoslUa.  a tributary  of  the  Gaitgrs,  1 12  m 
K.  by  N.  Delld.  It  has  two  brick  p.ilaces,  a lofty 
mosque  in  the  principal  street,  the  magnifirent  mau- 
soleum of  a former  chief,  and  some  good  houses ; but 
tlie  greater  part  of  ilie  town  consists  of  sun-burnt 
brick  hniises,  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  Its  territory 
is  exceediiigly  productive,  and  well  cultivated. 

Another  town,  called  Itampoor,  situaleal  on  the  Ktit-  ' 
leje.  about  160  m.  R.  tw  N.  I mritslr.  is  a favourite  place  ' 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  an  entrrpol  for  the  commerce 
•>f  Iliodosian  with  the  countries  lieyond  the  Him.vlaya,  I 
on  whir-h  Mcnuut  it  lus  a large  yearly  fair.  [Hatnilkm’i  ' 
P /.  (iai.)  ■ 
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I B.AMRF.R,  a town  of  British  India,  prov.  Aracu,  rap. 
of  the  prov.,  and  on  the  island  of  the  same  luune,  about 
I I lA  m.  S.  by  E.  Arauii.  Fop.  estimated,  hi  ]H3A.at  8,uno, 
and  Increasing.  It  stands  at  the  hea<l  of  a creek,  in 
which  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage,  and  has  a baxaar, 
suppIU*d,  thoAigh  mcagrrly.  with  British  goods.  Us  in- 
habitants,  who  are  a fine  athletic  race,  carry  on  a brisk 
trade  with  Chittagong,  Sandowny,  Basscin,  and  Calcutta. 
[Prmberion  ; Rep.  on  the  B.  Fr^ntter,  p.  93..  ^c.) 

! RAMSAY,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Hunting- 
don, hund.  Iluntingstone.  Tho  par.,  whkh  extends 
into  the  CO.  Cambridge,  and  has  an  area  of  no  less  than 
. 17,660  acres,  had,  In  18.11,  a pop.  of  3,0fMi,  of  whom  about 
1.600  may  belong  to  the  town.  Tlie  latter,  about  10  m. 
N.N'.R.  HiintJnjplon,  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street,  running  R.  and  W.,  with  another  branrhliig  on 
to  the  N.  Houses  mostly  brkk.  The  charch.  a fine 
old  edifice,  has  a ruve.  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  W.  end.  The  town  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Cromwell  family,  several  of  whom  are 
burled  in  the  church,  but  theie  ore  no  monuments  to 
their  memory^  It  has  a free-school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  16ra,  which  educates  about  70  boys;  and  a 
I rharity-K'bool,  which  educates  about  30  ^ris,  was 
foundM  towards  the  beginning  of  Iasi  century  by  John 
D^li-n,  Ksq..  a relation  of  the  great  port  The  town 
•ufmred  severely  from  fire  in  1731,  Kamsay  Is  withiu 
the  great  level  of  the  fens ; and  in  its  vidiiily  are  se- 
veral shallow  lakes,  nr  meret,  that  called  the  Whittle* 
sea,  about  4 m.  N.W.  ftom  the  town,  being  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  A magnificent  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  here  in  969,  acquired,  in  the  sequel,  great 
wealth  and  celebrity.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenues 
' amounted  to  1,9887.  a year.  A ruined  gat*>wav  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  once  famous  fabiic.  uarkeb^y 
Saturday  ; fair,  2d  Julv,  for  pedlrry. 

Kamsvy,  a inwD  of  tne  lsl«  of  Man,  which  tee. 

RAMSQATK.  a sea-port,  watering-place,  and  par.  of 
Rnglaiid,  CO.  Kent,  on  the  R.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Tnanet, 
13m.  R.  by  N.  Canterbury,  and  6.3  m.  K..S.E.  l^ondon. 
Area  of  par  . 260  acres.  Fop.,  in  IMI.  104(09.  The  town, 
which,  till  the  begtunlng  of  last  century,  was  little  mure 
than  a small  tishiug  village.  h,u  risen  to  its  present  iin- 

Kirtance,  partly  In  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
I artificial  harbour,  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  Eng- 
land, but  prlnct|«ll}'  trom  its  having  become  a favotirite 
summer  resort  of  visiters  from  the  metropolis.  Its  older 
portions,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  airrets  and 
mean-looking  house*,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  tradcs- 
pi*nple,  He  In  a fl.it  opening  towards  the  K-a  by  a narrow 
I gulley,  (here  called  gale,  whence  the  name  of  tha  town,) 

' between  two  very  steep  cliffs ; the  latter,  which  are  a*- 
' cemied  bv  stone  sterps,  are  now  covered  with  good- 
looking,  though.  In  general,  not  very  substantial  houses, 
laid  out  in  terraces,  crescents,  Ac.  Building  is  still 
going  forward  on  a pretty  extensive  scale.  The  town 
is  wmI  lighted  with  gas.  Till  1838  the  supply  of  water 
was  Infiifflcicnt,  and  constituted  no  small  item  of  ex- 
pense to  the  inhabs.  of  the  houses  on  the  cliffk,  but  an 
ample  supply  was  then  introduced  from  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  bt  I-aurence.  A market-house  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  tho  urinciiNtl  streets  of  the  old  town, 

I op|>o»ite  to  which  is  the  principal  public  library  and 
I town  bank.  Facing  tlie  hw  arc  several  hululs  (In  one  of 
which  are  the  assembly-rooms),  a public  library  ami 
' well-constnirled  baths  on  the  W.  cliff,  with  the  Cla- 
j renre  and  other  baths,  basaars,  and  a custuin-buuse.  in 
I the  lower  part  of  the  tow  n,  abutting  on  the  inner  basin. 

I 'I'he  church,  recently  erected,  a large  and  handsome 
I building,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an  octagonal 
I tower,  provides  acrutnmodallim  mr about  2,tno  persons: 

' the  living  (created  by  act  of  part  in  I^i?)  is  a vicar- 
; age  of  the  annual  value  of  4007..  patron  the  Arrhbp.  of 
('anterlairy.  A chapel-of-caso,  till  lately  the  only  eptsco- 
pal  place  of  worship  in  the  town,  is  supported  chlrfiy  by 
voluntary  subscrintioni  anti  pew  rents ; besides  which, 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Ii>- 
de|)cndents,  Baplistt,  and  Unitarians,  and  a Jews’  sytia- 
goguo.  The  town  has  four  Suiular-srbools,  attended  by 
abinit  800  children,  ami  there  arc  national  l.ancastrian 
aiMl  infant  schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  nearly  500 
young  persons  of  lioth  W'Xii*. 

'l‘he  most  striking  feature  of  the  town,  however.  Is  its 
harbour,  one  of  the  most  mngnifiemt  works  of  it*  kind 
in  the  kingtintn,  (ormt'd  by  double  piers,  IhiiU  uiuier  the 
superintundi-nce.  successively,  of  Smeaton  and  Rennie. 
It  was  commenreil.  at  tiie  |mbtic expense,  In  I7A0,  with  lh« 
intentltm  of  forming  an  asylum  for  ve**els  In  the  Downs, 
which  might  otherwise  driven  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
'I'he  K.  pier  extends,  in  a curvilinear  direction,  upwards 
of  3*K>  yards  into  the  sea.  it*  total  lengtii,  including  its 
angles,  amounting  to  feet : that  or  the  W.  pier  be- 
ing about  I ,AoO  feet-  The  width  of  the  entrance  is  240  it, 
and  the  harbour  area  48  acres. 

I The  general  breadth  of  the  piers  is  96  ft.,  ioeluding  a 
' strong  parapet  on  the  outer  side*  next  the  sea.  They  arc 
: constructed  chicfiy  of  Fortlaud  and  l*urbeck  stone. 


RANGOON. 

After  the  pier*  wrro  nonrly  ftnlihed,  the  depouftloti  of 
»nil  mud  within  the  harbour  bcinfr  to  }tre«t  h*  to 
threaten  ruin  to  the  entire  project,  sincaloti  n-vom- 
mended  the  ronitruction  of  a butn  within  the  harbour, 
to  be  dlled  at  high  water  and  let  out  ebb  tide,  ao 

that  anydepoait  might  be  carried  ofTt^  the  artiflrial  cur* 
rent.  Thia  waa  accordingly  done,  and  has  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  : and.  In  17^7,  an  adraiiced  pier  waa 
undertaken  to  racilitate  the  entrance  of  shipping  in  tem- 
pestuous weather.  About  the  same  period  a drr  dock  was 
excavated,  and  storehouses  ercctca.  There  is  a light, 
hoiue  on  the  head  of  the  W.  pier,  whence  a clear  red  light  ' 
is  displajed  at  night,  when  there  are  10  ft.  water  in  the  I 
mouth  of  the  harbour ; this  notice  being  given,  during  . 
the  dav,  by  a red  flag  from  Sion  Hill.  A wet  dock  has  ' 
lately  b(^  constructed  near  the  basin  for  the  repair  of 
Tesaeis.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though 
DO  coat  has  been  spared  to  render  this  harbour  as  usemi 
as  possible  to  the  ahlpplog  in  the  adjacent  dangerous 
part  of  the  channel,  it  Is,  owing  to  the  want  of  water,  very 
defective,  and,  as  it  can  be  entered  only  at  certain  times 
of  the  tide,  it  Is  far  froro  realising  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  its  being  a good  reftige  harbour.  It  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  incorporated  company 
of  trustees,  who  appoint  the  chief  and  deputy  harbour* 
master  and  other  officer*.  It  was  made  a royal  port  in 
honour  uf  a visit  from  George  IV.  in  1N31 ; and  an  obelisk 
near  the  pier-gates  has  since  been  erected  to  commemo- 
rate that  most  uniinportaot  event. 

Ramsgate  had  formerly  an  exteuiive  commerce  with  the 
Baltic,  but  this  has  long  declined.  It  has  still  some  trade 
with  France  and  Hollaj^,  chiefly  in  the  Importation  of 
eggs,  fru(t,provlsions,  ftc ; the  gross  customs  revenueoftbe 
port  (which  includes  Margate  and  Hroadsialrs>.  amounted 
In  |H40,  to  7,088/.  Its  coasting-trade  Is  pretty  extensive, 
chiefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  and  Sunderland.  A 
consiwrable  fishery  of  turbots  and  soles  Is  carried  on  off 
the  coast  by  boats  from  the  W.  ports  of  England ; but 
only  a small  share  of  it  is  taken  by  the  Inhabs.  of  Rams- 
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gate.  Indeed  the  town  displays  little  activity  beyond 
what  It  caused  by  the  influx  of  visiters  during  the  sum* 
mer  season,  and  mr  whose  arcommodation  steam-packets 


ply  daily  to  and  from  the  metropolis.  The  smoothness 
or  the  sands  E.  of  the  harbour,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  make  the  beach  particularly  well  adapted  for 
bathing,  and  it  constitutes  a favourite  resort  for  ritUers, 
hundr^t  of  whom  may  here  be  seen  in  the  height  of  the 
season  strolling  about,  lounging  on  chairs,  and  enjoying 
the  sea-breeip.  The  pier  furnishes  another  delightful 
promenade,  and  on  the  W.  cliff,  which  Is  ascended  from 
the  inner  biuln  by  a flight  of  stone  stairs,  is  a floe  broad 
walk,  extending  westward  towards  Pegwell  Bay.  Two 
well.Qonducted  bath  establishments  are  replete  with  ac- 
commodation for  invalids  t and  libraries,  news-rooms 
(one  of  which  is  In  a marquee  on  the  sands),  bazaars, 
concerts,  tic.  furnish  ample  means  of  occup^no  and 
amusement.  Ramsgate  is  a member  of  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Sandwich,  and  is  governed  by  a deputy,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  that  bor. ; but  judicial  aSkir*  are  regulated 
a local  magistracy  under  a local  act.  passed  in  I»I3. 
Markets  on  Wranesday  and  Saturday,  but  daily  during 
summer,  and  exceedingly  well  supplied. 

RANGOON,  a town,  river -oort,  and  the  chief,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only,  entrepot  for  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Birman  empire,  prov.  Pegu,  on  the  B.  and  principal 
branch  of  the  Irawaddl  (calleo  the  Rangoon  river),  about 
36m.  from  the  sea.  Vim.  S.S.W.  Pegu,  and  dOm.  W.  by  N. 
Martaban ; lat.  t'/'  N.,  long.  9^^  B.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  a census  in  1886.  about  18,000,  which  is  perhaps  not 
far  from  its  present  (IMl)  amount,  though  it  has  been 
stated  tn  amount  to  40,000,  and  even  &0,0()0 1 The  town 
and  suburbs  extend  lengthwise  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  about  1 m.  by  I in  depth ; but  the  houses  are 
very  unequally  scattered  over  the  area.  The  fort,  nr 
rather  wemen  stockade,  which  constitutes  the  town 
properly  so  called,  is  an  Irregular  oblong,  entcri*d  by  8 
gates  and  several  saliy-porU.  (Cratr/nrd'e  Embassy,  ii. 
.M.)  According  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  visited  Rangoon 
in  1835.  *'  the  city  is  spread  upon  part  of  a vast  meadow, 
but  little  above  high  tides,  and  at  this  season  (May)  re- 
sembliiig  a neg leclt^  swamp.  The  fortifications  are  of  no 
avail  against  modem  modes  of  attack.  They  consist  of 
merely  a row  of  wooden  timbers  set  in  the  ground,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  18  ft.,  with  a narrow  platform 
running  round  Inside  for  musketeers,  and  a few  cannon 
lying  at  the  gateways  in  a useless  condition.  A doxen 
foreigners  have  brick  tenements,  very  shabby : there  are 
also  four  or  five  small  brick  places  of  worship,  for  fo- 
relgners,  and  a miserable  custom-house.  Beskses  these, 
it  IS  a city  of  bamboo  huts,  in  appearance  as  paltry  as 
possible.  The  eaves  of  the  houses  generally  descend  to 
within  6 or  8 ft.  of  the  ground ; very  few  being  of  more 
than  one  story,  or  having  any  other  covering  than  thatch. 
Cellar*  are  unknown,  and  ul  the  bouses  are  raised  two 
or  three  ft.  above  the  ground,  for  coolness  and  ventilation. 
As  the  floors  are  of  split  bamboo,  all  dirt  falls  through  ; 
«}d  what  is  not  picked  up  by  crows,  dogs,  (bwli,  Ac.,  is 


occaskmally  swept  out  and  burned.  The  streets  are 
narruw,  and  paved  with  half-burnt  bricks,  which,  as 
wheel-carriages  are  not  allowed  in  Ihc  city,  are  in  toler- 
able repair.  There  is  neither  wharf  nor  quay : in  four 
or  five  places  are  wooden  stairs,  at  which  small  boats 
mar  land  passengers  ; but  even  these  do  not  extend  tn 
within  30  ft.  of  low-water  mark.  Vessels  He  In  the 
stream,  and  discharge  Into  boats,  from  w hich  the  pack- 
ages. slung  to  a bamboo,  are  lugged  on  men’s  shoulders 
to  the  custam-hoiise."  (TVoec/s  in  S.  E.  Aha,  i.  76,  77.) 

The  fiver  opposite  Rangoon  Is  about  6U0  yards  acrons ; 
and  the  town  is  accessible  to  ships  of  1,300  tons'  burden. 
*l'he  narintion,  though  somewhat  intricate,  is  safe  and 
practicable  with  Che  aid  of  ordinary  native  pilots.  AC 
neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  ft.,  ana  at  springs, 
from  85  to  90  ft.  Rangoon  presents  many  facllit  let  for 
ship-building.  The  iMnks  of  the  river  are  so  flat  and 
soft,  as  to  render  docks  almost  unnecessary ; and  there 
Is  nearly  a complete  water  communication  with  the  teak 
forests  of  Pegu,  by  far  the  meet  abundant  In  India. 
Ship-building  has.  In  fact,  been  carried  on  at  Rangoon 
since  1786 ; and  in  the  38  years  which  preceded  our  cap- 
ture of  the  town,  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European 
construction  had  been  nuilt,  the  total  burden  of  whiclt 
amounted  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons.  Several  were  of 
from  800  to  1,000  tons.  But  Malcolm  says  that  this 
branch  of  bfisincss  is  now  almost  annihilated. 

The  markets  of  Rangoon  are  well  and  cheaply  supplied 
with  many  sorts  of  provisions,  as  lice,  poultry,  flsli,  Ac. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  town  is  still  considerable, 
though  greatly  crippled  by  enormous  port-charges  an<l 
absolute  prohibitions  against  exporting  rice  or  tho 
precious  metals.  Specie  is.  Indeed  exported,  but  only 
clandestinely.  The  trade  of  the  empire  seawaid  Is  prin- 
cipally with  tho  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  CmIciiUm. 
Madras,  MasuUpatam,  and  Penang,  and  occasionally 
with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Guipns.  No  direct  trado 
has  yet  been  carried  on  between  Birmah  and  any  Euro- 
pean county.  The  articles  exported  lo  foreign  coun- 
tries from  Rangoon  are  teak  wood,  catechu,  stick  lo«-. 
bees'  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton,  orplment,  gold 
and  silver,  grms,  and  pontes,  which  are  much  esiecmril 
at  Madras.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  commo- 
dlties  is  teak  timlier ; the  quantity  of  this  wood  annually 
exported  is  said  to  be  equal  to  7.500  full-sited  lrec». 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods  from  India 
and  Britain,  British  woollens,  iron,  steel,  quickslUer, 
copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpelrc, 
fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass  ware,  opium, 
tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and  snlrits.  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  Important  is  cotton  piece  gorKta. 
In  1836.87,  the  exports  ami  imi>orts  of  Rangoon  were  es- 
timated each  at  3UO.OOO/.  [Cratr/md,  ^c.,  in  Commtre. 
Diet. ) 

About  3 m.  N.N.W.  Rangoon,  is  the  celebrated  Shoe- 
Dagon  temple,  which,  thmigb  rather  smaller  than  that  of 
Sboe-Madoo,  at  I'cgu  (which  see),  is  much  more  highly 
ornamented.  The  two  principal  roads  leading  to  it  are 
lined  on  either  side  with  numerous  pagodas,  some  of 
considerable  site.  The  great  temple,  similar  to  that 
of  Pegu,  stands  on  a planted  terrace,  raised  upon  a 
rocky  eminence,  and  reached  by  an  ascent  of  lOU  stone 
steps.  The  area  of  this  terrace  Is  about  two  acres ; tiie 
temple  at  its  base  U 310  ft.  in  diameter,  and  338  ft. 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a tee,  or  umbrella  of  open 
iron-work.  45  ft.  in  height,  and  richly  gill.  **  The 
golden  temple  of  tho  idol  may  challenge  competition,  in 
point  of  beauty,  w ith  any  other  of  its  class  In  India.  The 
building  Is  composed  entirely  of  teak-wood,  and  indefaiU 
gable  pains  ore  displayed  in  the  profusion  of  rich  carved 
work  which  adurns  it.  The  whole  is  one  mass  of  tho 
richest  gilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  roofs, 
which  have  a silvery  appearance.  A plank  of  a deep 
red  colour  separates  the  gold  and  silver,  which  has  a 
happy  effect  in  relieving  them.  All  round  the  nrlncipiU 
pagmla  are  smaller  temples,  rkbly  gilt,  and  mmlshed 
with  Images  of  (iaudma,  whose  unmeaning  smile  meets 
you  in  every  direction  ; and  the  sight  of  which,  accom- 
panied by  tne  constant  tinkling  of  the  innumerable  bells 
hung  on  the  top  of  each  pagoda,  combines,  with  the 
stillness  arul  deserted  appearance  of  the  place,  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  mind  not  speedily  to  be  effaced.' 
{Mod.  Trap.,  xl.  134.  135.)  This  temple,  having  long  en- 
joyed a higher  ri'puiation  than  any  other  In  the  ftirmrse 
dom..  Is  resorted  to  by  numerous  devotees  ; and  near  it 
live  150  fainilies,  called  " slave*  of  the  paroda,"  to  whose 
care  it  la  entrusted.  {Uatcoitn'M  S.E.  AMi'a,  i.  76— 83. ; 
Cratr/itrd’t  Embassy  to  Ava.  il.  5I...57.;  Mod.Trat>.  xi.) 

RASTA  DT,  a town  of  W.  Oermany,  graiMl  duchy  of 
Baden,  circ.  Mkldle  Rhine,  of  which  it  u the  cap.,  cm 
the  Murg,  a tributary  of  the  Rhine,  13  m.  S.W.  Carls- 
ruhe.  Fop.,  5.650.  It  Is  walled,  and  has  wide  streets, 
several  R.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  churches,  a gytrnasium, 
lyeeura,  various  other  schools,  and  a palace,  the  resl- 
(lence  (A  the  last  mi^rares  of  Baden,  in  which  is 
a curious  coilectiou  of  Turkish  trophies.  Rastodt  is  the 
i teat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  the  dxc.  It  has 
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mAHufactaiT*  of  tot>acco,  chicory,  c«irin|r'c«.  and  mA*  ' itcfnrc It  bctim-n  apart nf  ihc  K^and  Frmch army,  under 
cbifH'ry  nml  inatnm>mU  of  rariotu  kiuiU  ; Ixit  in  priiici*  N.t|K>leun,  atk)  thr  Auktriaiii,  to  the  dla.'uiTanUue  of  ti-c 
Mlly  nntc>d  for  two  cotigreamn  held  In  it;  the  hrat,  in  | latter,  who  were  forced  to  retire  towards  BoheinU. 
I7H,  when  a lr(«tr  wa$  concludp*!  brlweeii  Marjh.il  Vil-  j (^rrjr^diu.  AUg.  IJinder,  &c.,  Iv.  I W.  ; Diet.  O^oe.,  ^e.) 
Ur«  and  I'riuce  KuKeiie;  and  the  •econd.  in  I7l*<.<>j,  K AVKN  N A,  a city  of  Uie  Papal  State*,  cap.  leg.  of 
which  termlnatt'd  abruptly  in  the  tmexpUiiieil  a«sa$»in>  i the  same  name,  on  the  Mootone.  amid  eslentiTc  but 
atioii  of  two  of  the  French  enmyt.  (&r^AdiM  ^ Diet,  fertile  mar*hei,  m.  K.S.  K.  Ihdoima.  iM  m.  K.W.  An- 
C/e<^.l  I cona,  and  41  m.  from  the  Adriatic;  lat.  44>^  iV  Hi"  N.. 

U.ATHKRALR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  orov.  long.  \'t-*  Vr  II"  K.  Pop.,  hIkmiI  |(>.U()0.  It  is  chiefly 
Miiniter,  ro.  Limerick,  on  the  Heel,  17  tn.  W.S.SV.  Li-  | deterving  of  notice  for  it*  archiU'ctural  remain*.  Having 
merlck.  Pop.,  In  IK3I.  4L>72.  It  prlncl|ially  contitta  of  i bet'ii  the  cap.  of  Italy  during  the  hut  year*  of  the  W. 
rtne  ftrrct.  nearly  I m.  in  length,  which  Ita*  loony  guutl  | innplie,  and  * iirce»»tt riy  the  rrtidence  of  llonurhis,  Va- 
bouae*  and  •hop*.  A par.  church,  a K.  Catholic  cha(>el.  , Icntinian,  Uduacer,  Thi'odoric,  BiKlthetucceedlng  Gothic 
with  an  lndci»endcnt  and  a MctloKliat  meeting-houte,  a mnnarrh*,  it  preaent*  many  Intereating  apecimena  of 
fever-hoapital,  dU(»eniary,  court-houae,  and  bridewell.  | the  archilerinre  of  that  period,  few  of  which  are  clae- 
Several  fAimli<>i  of  fh-rmaii  paUtinea  are  settled  in  the  ! where  to  be  found.  The  rmpm*  Piacidia,  friMn  42S  to 
town,  tieneral  •e*«joni  are  held  four  time*  a year;  | 4>V).  and  Theodoric,  from  4'/t  to  AJ6,  rmlirlllahed  It  with 
p«.>tty  setai'uia  on  Thnraday*.  It  I*  a cotiktaliialary  ata.  ' the  best  ediiice*  the  time*  were  capable  of  producing  ; 
lion,  nod  haa  a cunaUlerahle  retail  trade.  >l.trket*  on  | ami  many  of  these  exUt  In  singularly  good  preaerraiion. 
Timrvditya  : fair*  on  7th  Feb.,  4th  April.  Ut  and  IMh  | The  church  of  Kan  Vittore  i*  said  to  date  as  far  bock  a* 
June.  .SlH  Aug..  I*<th  Kept.,  and  l^tli  Nov.  Poat.oflire  re-  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  ; but,  according  to 
venue,  hi  IXIO,  ,17'i/  ; in  lrO«3,  r>'>n/  A brouch  of  the  ua-  Mr  Woods,  w hat  remains  of  it.  even  If  the  date  be  acru- 
tloiul  luink  waaopeiKsI  here  in  1^3■^.  rate,  is  a mere  barn,  without  character.  I'hc  earliest 

liAl'ISIION  (Germ.  AVgensAwrg.  an.  rusfrwm  Re-  pt*rfect  church  Is  that  of  Santa  .Agata  Maggiore.compUted 
g/MMM,  aflerwards  .fegws/o  Ttbt:rii).  a city  of  S.  (*cr-  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sth  century,  having  granite  co* 
many,  cap.  of  the  l'p(K.-r  Palatinate,  in  H-warla,  on  the  lumii*.  rich  mariile*.  &r..  ajikarfolly  tsdten  from  a<ime 
Danulwr.  across  which  it  communicate*  wttii  it*  auburb,  mor«<  uicteiit  rdiflee.  San  Giovanni  del  Sagra  was  built 
StadC*am-Hof,  by  a brhlge,  I.GtiO  lierman  ft.  in  length,  br  Plocldla,  aufto  4^'> ; San  Francesco  apparently 
r-4  m.  K.N.R.  Munich.  I.a<.  of  St.  Kmmcran'*  'Tower  ac>out  the  same  date  ; St.  Apoilinatla  Nuovn,  a fouiHf* 
Ajr  0*  f*y'  N.  ; long.  12°  43"  K.  Pop.  .vbout  !iri,fN)U,  atlon  of  Theodoric,  and  haring  musoica  of  that  pcrbwl  ; 

twu-third*  t>eing  Uom.  CdtiiuUc*.  It  ia  one  of  the  oldest  .St.  Apollinaris,  at  Chiosai,  built  by  Justinian,  on  tins 
towns  In  Germany,  and  has  a proportionally  antique  ruins  of  an  anciei>t  temple  of  ApnUn ; witd  Spiritu 
apliearoiice.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular^  and  Santo,  also  of  the  Gth  century.  In  all  these  churrhe* 
its  houses,  though  h»fly.  are  altogether  old-fu.«'htoned  the  general  plan  and  style  are  nearly  the  aame. 
ami  inconvenient.  Many  have  tall  battlcmented  towers.  They  runsist  of  three  naves  divided  by  columns,  sup* 
I'K>phoIe*  fur  musketry, 4iC. ; ami  among  the  targe  real-  {xirting  arches;  the  middle  nave  lemilnating  in  a 
dencea  are  several  ornaincntcd  wjtli  heraldic  tx-aring*.  semicircular  recess,  coverwl  with  mosaic*.  'The  roof  is 
'I'be  cathedra)  it  a flne  Gothic  edIOcr,  iN-gun  In  the  13th  of  timber,  ami  nut  concealed.  No  very  disthict  marks 
century,  hut  the  greater  )uirt  apitears  to  have  liwn  con-  of  spertlic  differetice  are  ubacrvable  In  the  workmanship, 
atnictcd  in  theirvth:  its  iulermr  was  fornierlv  crowded  between  the  structures  of  the  4lh  aiid  Gth  centuries,  ex- 
with  a numlier  of  extraneous  ornaments;  but  thrsu  crpt  in  the  ornamental  parts : the  capitals  amt  mouldings 
liHve  been  removed.  In  it  aro  a few  fine  works  of  art,  of  the  later  period  are  much  mure  fanciful.  I’he  catbe- 
Including  a bat  relief  on  the  tomb  of  the  Primate  dral  of  itavimna  was  originally  founded  towards  the  end 
Dalberg.  designed  by  Conova.  Two  old<‘r  cathedrals  of  the  4th  century ; but  tiie  present  building  is  modem, 
adjoin  this  ediHce  ; one,  m»w  used  aa  a tuptistnr,  is  mnl  hoi  some  frescoes  by  (3uido,  bas-reliefs,  and  rich  ol- 
supposed  to  date  from  the  KHh  or  lltb  century,  ana  the  tars.  Near  It  Is  the  baptistry,  an  octagouHl  building, 
other  is  of  a still  earlier  date.  proliably  of  the  same  date  os  tl»e  ancient  cathedral,  ami 

Near  the  cathedral  Is  al*o  a massive  square  towc>r,  almost  covered  with  mosaics,  attributed  tu  an  arcb- 
prolMltly  a remnant  of  an  ancient  Itoman  fortress.  The  bishop  w ho  lived  altout  430.  The  baptism  of  t'hrUt  is 
church  of  St.  Kmmeran  has  some  very  ctirlou*  mnmi-  repr»-vcnt«-d  on  the  dome  in  mosaic,  ami  the  river-gnd 
menls  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  is  now  half  in  ruins  ; sci-m*  also  tu  tie  introduceil  into  the  comiHisition."  T'lie 
and  St.  EmmeraiT*  .Abiiey.  a large  though  not  a fine  church  of  .San  Vitale,  another  octagonal  structure,  dates 
building,  has  l>c<-n  converUtl  into  the  |>alacc  of  thu  from  the  tint  half  of  the  Gth  century.  Here,  also,  is  a 
prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis.  The  estHblishment  to  little  church  built  by  Placklla.  whose  tmiiii  It  rontains, 
whkb  thr  latter  belonged  was  foundiHi  long  before  the  with  those  of  Honorius,  Constantius,  ValmtiiiUo  111., 
time  of  GhariemoKtH-.  by  whom  it  was  .'nlargeil;  and.  \c.  W ithout  the  city  it  the  mausoleum  of  Tbeudorlc, 
at  tlie  time  of  its  dUtohiiiun.  it  is  s^iid  to  have  been  couitruciiHl  liy  ins  daughter  Afnaitunla. 
l.'iOd  years  old.  'I'he  Scotch  Briu'dictine  convent,  a Hut  by  far  the  most  inleresimg  of  all  tlie  strurtures  to 
niimostir  institution  in  llatblKm.  the  small  revenues  of  ' be  seen  at  Ilavenna  is  the  tomb  of  Dante,  the  immortal 
which  has  preventisl  its  secularisation,  supports  two  | author  of  tlie  Dlviiui  C'omnn'dia,  who  expirc*d  bcrc,  in 
monks  and  (Ive  young  .Scotch  rccb'vlasltcal  stiideuta.  It 
has  a very  curious  church,  sup|H><>ed  to  dale  from  the 
loth  or  Iltii  century.  The  town-hall,  a gloomy  and 
Irregular  strmiiire,  is  interesting  av  being  tlic  seat  of 
the  German  diet*  from  ItViJl  to  l’if-6.  'I'he  ajiartmenU  . 
formerlv  ocriipied  l»y  the  diet  present  little  that  Is  re-  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  monai- 
tnarkahle ; but  iK-neatli  the  sluice  are  some  dungeons,  tery.  In  a handsome  tomlt  erected  by  his  protector  Guido 
In  wiiich  are  pmuTvinl  the  rack,  and  other  mm  hiiirry  da  Polenta,  restored  In'  Ih  rnardo  Uembo  in  14X3.  again 
of  torture,  furmcriy  In  use.  (Sec  Murrays  Handbook  ^ restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  In  and  replaced  by  a 
far  S.  Grrmany,  | more-magnlfivxrnl  sepulchre  in  D'etat  the  expense  of 

The  old  bishop's  i>alace,  in  which  the  emperor  MaxU  | ('ardiual  Loutgi  Gousuga.  The  Florentines  repeatedly 
miiian  II.  die<l,  is  now  a brewery.  The  rampart*  of  ; demanded  tbc  a^hes  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  tnc>se  de- 
Ihitistson  are  no  longer  of  use  as  a means  of  defence,  but  | maud*  were  unifomilj  met  by  a flat  and  firm  dental, 
serve  as  public  walks.  Within  the  city  is  .i  niomiment  'The  1‘orta  Aurca,  a triumphal  arch  at  the  W.  on- 
to the  gr«‘.-it  astronomer  Kepler,  who  expind  here  in  trance  of  the  city,  and  a few  reinaiiu,  said  to  be  (xirtkio* 
Ki30.  Imtishon  ha*  a royal  sc.vi«'mv,  Hotii.  4'atholic  of  'ThetNlurir's  palace,  and  liavlng,  according  to  Woods, 
lyceiim,  LuthiTon  gymnasium,  theoV>gh'Al  seminary,  some  simlinrity  to  those  of  the  palace  of  DiocletUn,  at 
obser\.itory.  public  library  with  70,000  volumes,  schrKii  id'Alatrn,  comprise  tiie  princlnal  remniiilng  antiuuitir*. 
of  design.  mus<'um  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  'The  city  has  rampart*.  whUn,  however,  arv*  of  Httie 
instroineuts,  iMdanic  loHeU’,  Ac.  Since  It  nos  ceaM><l  to  service  as  means  of  defence.  Some  of  it*  square*  are 
Iw  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  It  has  t>een  mostly  shorn  neat,  mul  oruainvuted  w ilh  statues  of  |x>|>os,  Ac. ; and 
of  It*  Imimrtaiict' ; but  a good  in.my  vesMrU  for  the  iiavi.  the  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  regular,  tnit  dirty;  aiwl 

f:ation  or  the  Danube  arc  built  here ; ami  it  ha*  several  the  houses  are  old-loshioued.  and  ghaimy.  It  has  a 
irewerle*.  distiileries,  tanneries,  and  iron-works.  It  few  silk  maniifarttires.  and  a large  annual  fair  ; but,  like 
fornn  riy  etyuyed  the  exchuive  nclit  of  the  nav  Igatfon  of  P.'uliia,  it  is  veiy  dull,  and  fltter  for  tludy  than  for  actiie 
the  IhumlM;.  upwards  to  Vhn,  and  downwaitl*  to  Vienna,  bnsim-sa.  A mi»na‘lery  ha.«  iH'rn  *p|*ropr'iated  to  a puWie 
This  privilege  is  extinct,  but  it  still  has  a large  share  of  library.  cimt-Unlng  from  30.t<00to  4u,imh’ « ids,  • and  a mu- 
the  traiTtc  on  the  river.  At  D<>nau*tabet, nti  llie  Damilie,  seurr.’wilh  u fi-w  objects  of  lutural  hl»tt*ry.  .amUpiitic*, 
o>>oiit  C m.  disUtU,  is  the  I'alhatia,  a tine  Dotic  marble  i casts,  and  paintings.  Few  of  the  churches  are  rich  in 
temple,  hiiUt  by  the  pres*  ni  king  of  Ihivaria.  for  the  re-  p.ilnllngi.  hut  there  are  some  gmid  pris  ate  galleries, 
reptimiuf  statiiini  and  busts  of  (he  distinguished  men  of  ^ Ityrnu  proiset  Ravenna  for  its  riim.ate,  and  iciy*,  he 
Gennanr.  Thu  edifice,  cotmiienccd  in  IG30,was  to  hnind  imich  education  and  lilreralitr  of  thinking  among 
be  comuleted  in  tlie  courve  of  IXil.  I (lie  higher  classes.  It  is  an  archblkimprii%  and  (be  rr*i. 

ItallsUm  was  the  capital  of  (he  dukes  of  Bavaria,  till  I dcnce  of  a Tapal  legate, 
their  duchy  was  overturmHl  by  riiarlemagnc.  Il  was  i I(.avenna  was  otiglMvIly  foundevl  l»y  a colony  «f  Thrs- 
afterward*  a free  imporial  city,  gmermil  by  a coimt  of  | Mliaiu.  most  probably  im  the  m-.i-sh<'ri-,  but  in  the  day* 
Use  rtnpiri*.  In  ixUlt,  sumc  severe  bgtiting  took  piocc  ^ of  Ktrubo,  It  was,  owing  to  tlic  aieuuiuLttion  of  mud. 


, on  the  Nth  Ol  Kept.,  1331. 

'*  Mnp;iitv  Karennal  nn  Ih*  hoary  Khrare, 
F<wtri*wnff«lliniretit|Hr«!  bonour’.t  -Ic-ii* 

Th«  liiinvirtol  vailv-*  {aulOt  HsrM.  Iv.  59.) 


READING. 


RED  SEA. 


lurrouDdod  by  manhct.  (Lib.  r.  p.  HS  ) Hcncc  cayi 
Silius  lullcus 


Bdof  diScnit  of  approuh,  and  well  fortified,  ita  a<1> 
vanUaea  M a ttronKhald  and  a naval  itation  wero  pi*r- 
ceiTod  by  Autcustiu,  who  constructed  a new  harbour, 
about  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  which  he  con« 
nerted  with  the  Po  and  the  old  city  by  a canal,  and  with 
the  contlneut  by  a caiucway.  Kavenna  henceforward 
))ocame  the  princit>al  station  of  the  Adriatic  deet,  and 
the  new  ana  old  cities  were  nearly  joined  by  inter- 
mediate  iNilldin^.  Uul  the  tame  cause,  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud  and  other  matters,  brou^tlit  down  by  the 
Po  and  other  riven,  that  had  destroyed  the  port  of  the 
ancient  city,  in  no  very  loi>|t  time  urstroyed  that  con- 
structed by  Augustus:  It  it  now,  in  fact,  about  4^  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  so  early  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
of  the  t’hristian  era  •*  the  port  of  Augustus  was  cot»- 
verted  Into  pleasant  orchards  ; and  a lonely  grove  of 
pines  coverea  the  grosind  where  the  Roman  fleet  once 
rode  at  anchor!”  ((»i'6Aois.  v,  20**..  Nvo.  ed.)  But  this 
very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened  the  naval  im- 
portance. increased  the  strength  of  the  new  city,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  middfc  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  capital  of  Italy.  At  length  the  Gret'k 
cx-archate  being  overthrown,  the  city  and  its  territory 
was  given  by  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See  in  773.  Subse- 

aucntly  Havmna  succeuirely  belonged  to  its  own  lords, 
10  Bolognese,  and  Uic  Venetians,  till  1509.  when  it 
reverted  to  the  Pope.  In  i-M2,  the  French,  under  tho 
Uukc  de  N'cmouri,  gained  a sign.d  victory  over  (he 
Spaniards,  at  a short  distance  from  Ilavcnn.v  ; an  event 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  field  of  battle. 

KKADING,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland,  hiind.  its  own  name,  co.  Berks,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Kennelt,  close  to  Its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Bath  Road  and  of 
the  Great  Western  Kailway,  3H  m.  W.  London.  Area  of 
narl.  and  mun.  bor.,  which  arc  co-extensivr,  2, (MO  arrea. 
Pop.,  in  IH41, 19,&I2.  ” The  town  Is  of  considerable  size, 
ami  apiiaretit  prosperity,  the  Inliabs.  having  increased 
rapidly  within  the  last  1-5  years.  A new  high  road  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  lately  compli>ted,  is  an  important 
improvement.  There  are  many  excellent  houses,  and 
the  main  streets  are  spacious,  containing  very  good 
shops,  and  being  well  ligiitcd  with  gas.”  ia-mna.  R(p  ) 
The  town-hail,  completed  In  I7kS,  is  a substantial  build- 
ing, well  adapted  for  municipal  purposes.  The  borough 
gaol  is  small  and  inconvenient ; and  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. though  large,  is  reported  to  be  “ deficient  in 
various  important  requisites,  badly  ventilated.  Insecure, 
and  without  punishment  cells.”  {Prison  Inspectors'  5/A 
Hep.)  Kcading  lias  three  par.  churches.  St.  Lawrence 
is  a large  structure., with  a fine  tower  of  flint  and  stone, 
chiefly  In  the  perpendicular  stylo : the  other  churches 
are  or  a mixed  architc>cture  ; and  St  Mary’s  is  remark- 
able for  a handsome  tesvelat^  tower.  Two  of  the  livings 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  St.  Lawrence 
belongs  to  St.  John’s  College.  Oxford.  There  Is  a cha- 
pel-u^easo  and  a licensed  episcopal  chapel  In  the  par.  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  a dbtrirt  church  In  that  of  St.  Giles  ; 
and  there  arc  places  of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Bap- 
tists. Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  tho  So- 
ciety of  rrlends.  llic  town  has  numerous  Sunday- 
schools.  furnishing  religious  intiructiun  to  nearly  S.bOO 
children,  and  there  are  several  subscriptlnn  day-schools, 
attended  by  about  HfiO  children.  *]'hc  gr.xmmar  school, 
♦iriglnally  lotmded  In  tho  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  en- 
dowed with  property  belonging  to  the  decayed  hnspiulof 
St.John,  rectdvftd  great  additions  from  Archbp.  T-aud.  and 
Sir  Thomas  White  conferred  on  It  two  fellowships  at  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Oxford.  It  enjoyed  a high  reputation  .is  a 
cliivsical  seminary,  while  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Valpy  was  head 
master,  and  was  then  attended  by  120  boys,  partly  day 
»i'lioUrs  amt  partly  boarders  ; since  then,  liuwcter.  It  has 
greatly  declined ; but  It  continues  to  a respectable 
school,  and  is  improving.  The  school  is  open  to  all 
boys,  whether  native*  or  residents  of  Ueadiug ; but  none 
are  admitted  free.  ( Char.  Comm.  32<#  Hep. ) A bluc-<i>at 
ichiM)!.  founded  in  l(V|r,,  has  nn  endowment  nrothiciiig 
Mil  average  income  of  A.V)/.  a year,  and  furnisnes  cloth- 
ing, Instruction,  and  an  apprentice-fee  to  40  boys  (ehTted 
by  the  corporation):  a girl's  grecn-coM  school,  in  St. 
Mary's  |>ar.,  is  supported  by  subveriptiun.  Reading  hasa 
CO.  hospital,  opened  in  IS.'iO,  and  numerous  nimiliousos 
and  money-charities,  few  town*  in  Knglaml  h.iring  so 
large  an  amount  of  property  held  in  trust  for  charitable 
purmiscs.  A dispensary,  eyc-ltifirmary,  and  s.ivlngs’ 
Dank  have  been  established  within  thn  last  f<'w  years. 
The  Reading  Institution  has  on  cxcellrnt  library  and 
iiew's-rouni,  and  it  has  also  a subst'riptioti  news-room, 
mechanics'  institute,  small  theatre,  and  two  weekly  new  s- 
paiH'rs  are  published. 

The  trade  of  Reading  is  very  considerable,  but  more  of 


a general  than  specific  character.  The  mnniifhcfun*  of 
w^Mtllens  was  formerly  j»rcttv  extensively  carrkil  on, 
chhrfly  in  a large  range  ul  imUfings  known  .xs  the  Oracle  ; 
but  the  busini*5s  is  now  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  build- 
ings arc  occupied  by  riltaud  and  silk  weavers,  of  wh.iiii 
there  is  a con»iderid>lc  number  in  und  .-dmut  the  touit. 
i-1onr-cloth  and  *ail-clotli  arc  also  produced,  and  there 
arc  several  large  breweries.  The  triulc  of  the  town  ti.is 
been  greatly  faciUuted  by  the  Keiinct  and  Avon  Caii.d 
and  the  Th.xmcs  Navigation,  and  it  will  be  still  more 
facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Kailw  ay, 
which  has  here  a principal  station. 

Reading,  **  which  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescriptioD.” 
was  incorporated  by  Ilctvry  111.,  and  hn*  receivcu  many 
suivsequeiit  charters.  Gnucr  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
thn  bor.  is  divided  into  3 wards,  the  munici)tal  ofTicers 
being  a mayor  and  ft  other  aldermen,  witli  councillors. 
Corporation  revenue  in  I839,  2.4<fW.,  exclusive  of  tO/.  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  property.  (Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  arc*  held  under  a recorder,  besides  w hich  thero 
is  A civil  court  for  debts  under  ID/.  The  Lent  astizrs 
and  winter  Quarter  s<-ssluus  for  the  co.  are  held  here, 
besides  weekly  petty  sessions.  Reading  has  aentSmeiii. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23  Kdw'.  I.,  the  right  of  voting 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  liibaba.  paying 
scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged 
bv  the  Boundary  Act,  .xnd  in  1*09.40  It  h.'sd  1,141  rcg. 
elector*.  Kea<llng  Is  likewise  one  of  the  pulling  places 
at  elections  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday ; on  the  latter  for  corn.  Fairs,  Feb.  2.,  May  I., 
July  ‘iftc.and  .Sept.  21. ; tho  last  being  for  cattle  and  cheese, 
and  extremely  well  attended. 

Heading  is  of  great  antiquitr,  though  its  origin  be  un- 
known.  It)  I2f>3,  Henry'  ill.  bold  a j^rliament  here,  and 
another  was  adjotiriieil  thither  in  14.53.  In  the  great 
civil  war  it  was  suctTssivcly  oretrpied  by  the  forces  of 
parliament  and  of  the  king.  Archbishop  Laud  w.'u  the 
son  of  a clothier  in  this  town,  where  ho  first  saw  the 
light  in  1-573.  In  his  prosperitr  he  did  not  forget  the 

filace  of  his  birth,  to  which  do  was  a liberal  beuc- 
actor. 

UFD  KIVRR,  40  important  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. which  *cc. 

kF.DHL’TH,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 

' Cornwall,  hund.  Peoriih,  on  an  acclivity  on  the  hU’l) 
road  between  Truro  and  St.  Ives.  8 m.  W.S.  \V.  tho 
former,  and  1 1 m.  F..  the  latter.  Area  of  par.  3,770  acn*B. 
Pop.,  In  1831,  8,191.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  built  on  the  side  of  the  nlll.  It  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  Improved  of  late  years, 
having  fully  doubled  its  pop.  since  IH(i|  ; and  is  pretty 
well  built,  paved,  and  hglited  with  gas.  Among  tho 
more  ri'cent  buildings  are  a handsome  square  granite 
tower,  with  an  illurnlnat<Hl  clock  in  its  upper  pnrt ; and 
the  savings*  bank,  a neat  edifice  with  a culutinade  in 
front.  The  par.  church,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam  Bre  Hill, 
) m.  S.W.  (nc  town,  was  rebuilt  about  1770.  I'lie  living  is 
a rectory,  in  tlic  patronage  of  Lord  de  Dunstanvillc.uf  the 
gross  annual  valucof  .'ail/.  A chapel  of  ease,  in  ihi-|M)iutcd 
style,  has.  however,  betm  erecten  contlguuu*  to  the  town, 
partly  by  a grant  frorn  the  irarliamentary  commissioners, 
and  partly  by  subscription  ; the  living  is  a curacy.  In  tlio 
patronage  of  ihr  rector.  There  are  also  mecting-bouscs 
lor  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers;  a gnunraar- 
•chwl,  cret  ted  by  voluntap*  contrituitton  In  Ib03  ; with 
various  other  private  and  Sunday  schools,  a subscription 
reading-room,  .and  a small  theatre. 

Kedriith  owes  its  importance  wholly  to  the  exten- 
sive copper  and  Un  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The  Con- 
snlldrUcd  and  L'lilled  Mines,  between  it  and  Gwennap. 
arc  (tie  must  extensive  of  any  In  Cornwall.  In  IH38 
they  employed  in  all  3,I1*C  Individuals,  ati«l  21  steam- 
engines,  some  of  which  were  of  the  greatest  power.  One 
of  (he  shafts  In  these  mines  was  more  than  30b  fathoms 
dt'Tp,  the  tem;>crature  at  the  bottom  being  from  to 
p’ah.  1 (Sue  De  Ui  Hcche's  Hiologpqf  ComiraU,  p. 
col. ; Statistics  qf  the  Britiih  Empire,  i.  .5**7.)  ’111?  or« 
Is  couveyetl  by  railways  to  Deveron,  tm  at  reek  hclnngmg 
to  Falmouth  n.trU>ur,  and  to  Portreath.  Hayle,  Ac.,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  (venlnsula.  Redruth  has  a brisk  gene- 
ral trade.  Markets  on  Wednesd-iy  .and  Friday,  which 
lost  is  one  of  tiie  largest  corn-markets  in  tbe  \V.  of  Eng- 
land. Fairs.  M.iy  2d,  Aug.  3d,  and  Ort.  12,  chiefly  fur 
c.ittle.  Teiiiddy  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  dc  Duiistan- 
vitle.  is  alsout  2 m.  from  (he  town. 

RED  SK.A  (an.  ArabicuiStnus,  or  Hubrum  Mare),  an 
extensive  iiil.md  sea  i>etw«nfn  Africa  and  .Arabia,  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait  of  Bib-el- 
Mondeb,  less  than  20  ni.  across,  between  iat.  12^^  40'  and 
3(/^  N.,  and  long.  37^  and  44<*  K.  Exircmo  lengtli,  1,420 
m. ; do.  bruailth.  230  m. ; average  breadth.  13.’i  m. ; c*ti- 
ro.ited  area.  |x.5,(XtO  sq.  m.  It  runs  in  a pretty  direct 
cours*’  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  being  dlvidc-d  at  its  N. 
extremity  Into  two  arms,  the  lougcst  ami  must  westerly 
of  which  Is  the  gulp))  of  Suez,  at  tliu  head  of  which  is  the 
port  of  the  satm-  nMme,  w hicli  see.  The  other  branch, 
widch  runs  N.N.K.,  having  a length  of  120  m.,  is  callM 
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the  frulph  of  Akaht.  vhirh  Me.  On  the  protnontnrT  be- 
tween iheM  rulphi  U the  mountain  rroup  of  Djlbbol- 
Muia,  including  mound  Sinai  and  Horeb,  famoui  in 
Scripture  hittorj.  'J'he  gulph  of  Suet  i<  more  than 
180  m.  in  length,  and  ItK  brea<Uh  may  aver.nfre  al»out 
22  m.  The  Urait  of  Djiihai,  the  entrance  to  llilt  gulph. 
it  nearly  16  m.  acrutt.  The  pretent  chard  of  the  tied 
{^a  were  formed  in  I§‘.29.  by  order  of  the  K.  India  Com- 
tuny,  under  the  tupt^rintendence  of  Captt.  Elwin  and 
Moretby  i but  a cnniidcrable  tectinn  of  tit  S.  part  had 
been  iurT«^nd  in  1801  by  Sir  H.  Popham  under  Lord  Va- 
lencia. T^e  more  recent,  howerer,  it  the  only  complete 
iurrey  that  bat  been  made  of  ihit  im|>nrEant  gulph. 

The  Ked  Sea,  though,  generally  tpeakiiig,  of  great 
depth  (probably  averaging  100  fathomt),  it  in  parti 
itudded  with  rocky  iilcti  and  iildden  coral  bankt,  which 
exteud  far  into  the  channel,  and  tometlmet  tm|i^e  the 
course  of  vettelt.  The  itUnda  are  trattered  pretty 
abundantly  in  ail  parti  of  the  tea.  Several  occur  near 
the  entrance  of  the  two  northern  gulnht ; but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  found  at  tu  S.  W.  extnmiity.  nearly 
oppoilte  Mattouah,  tbit  group  being  denominated  the 
Dhalak  Archipelago.  Further  S.  are  teveral  other 
iftlandt.  one  of  which  (called  DjibeUTcer)  comprltet  an 
active  volcano,  rlting  nearly  I ,'ioo  ft.  above  the  tea.  ( See 
Mor^tbif't  Saiiimg  Dirfctions  for  thr  Hrd  Sra.  p.  SG.) 
The  iiland  of  Cameran  liet  .S. w.  Loheia;  and  nearly  op- 
potite  Hodvida,  In  Ink  1-^'^  N..  it  the  group  of  the  Ze- 
tMyer  itlandi.  The  coral  reeft  of  tnU  tea  are  more 
numerout  and  extentlve  than  In  any  other  body  of 
water  of  equal  extent.  They  extend  molt  commonly  in 
long  itript  parallel  to  and  about  1 m.  from  thorc,  with 
which  they  are  in  many  caiet  united:  the  deep  w.'Uer 
runt  dote  up  to  thdr  edge ; but  the  bankt  them- 
telvM  are  teldora  more  than  .t  (t.  below  the  turface. 
Among  the  reeft  unconnected  with  the  thore,  teveral  are 
at  tome  dJitance  from  it.  a channel  Intervening  of  luffi- 
cient  depth  to  admit  of  navigation  by  tmall  ve»»ola.  and 
having  good  anchorage  in  ttormy  weather.  Thrtc  rnft 
are  m<ire  niimemut  on  the  K.  than  on  the  W.  coast ; but 
the  Dhalak  Archipelago  It,  perhajM.  moreexteniively  in- 
tenocted  with  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  tea. 
There  are  alto  many  Itolated  reeft ; but  they  present  few 
obiticlea,  owing  to  the  Irantparency  of  the  water,  which 
rcnderi  them  eatily  ditcoverable.  No  turf  U ever  ob- 
icrved  on  them,  how  bolstemui  loever  the  weather,  a 
cirruroitance  attributed  to  the  norout  nature  of  the 
coral  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef.  ( H'etlsU-tft  Arabia, 
il.  246.)  After  all.  howerer,  thete  reeft  offer  no  cuntidcr- 
able  obttacle  to  thipt,  and  the  tholter  whicli  they  afford 
in  tome  catca  facUlutea  navigation  without  dccreating 
let  ipecd. 

The  exlttence  of  the  laiandi  and  reeft  jutt  deacribed 
hat  led  to  a diviiton  of  the  Ked  Sea  into  a central  and 
two  lateral  rhanneli.  The  central  channel,  between  the 
outer  extremiliet  of  the  reeft  extending  from  either 
■hore.  it  very  deep  throughout,  and  In  tome  part*  no 
ttottom  hat  l^en  found,  even  at  a depth  of  fathom*. 
The  breadth  of  this  cliannel  in  the  parallel  of  Djldda  it 
110  ra.  I but  further  S.  it  dimlnithea  to  little  more  than 
40  m.,  and  continue!  ^aduatly  decrcaaing  dowrn  to  the 
itratt  of  Rab-el-Maoneb.  The  inner  channel,  on  the 
Arabian  tide,  It  formed  partly  by  broken  reeft  and 
lunkrn  rock*,  partly  by  lilandi  and  long-continued  reeft, 
a Urge  part  alto  being  open  to  the  tea : iu  average  width 
it  from  2 to  3tn.,  and  the  depth  it  very  coniiderahle, 
though  the  anchorage  It  to  insecure  at  to  afford  little 
protection  from  the  tea.  The  inner  channel,  on  the  op- 
notice  cuaat.  It  timiUrly  bound  to  that  now  mentionni ; 
tmt  it  it  much  narrower,  and  toundingt  can  be  otitalned 
only  in  a few  placet : the  harbourt,  of  which  there  are 
tcvcn  or  eight,  furnish  tolerably  good  anchorage,  but  it 
U very  unsafe  to  anchor  ou  the  rocky  thelves  projecting 
from  the  reefa  Doth  theae  lateral  channels  are  connected 
with  the  open  tea  by  cron  channels,  toir.e  of  which,  etpe- 
dally  N.oflat.  17^,  are  of  great  width  and  depth. 

The  winds  of  the  Ked  Sea  are  not  uniform  In  its  dif- 
ferent parts  and  channela  With  respect  to  the  central 
channeK  it  m»  be  observed  that  the  N.E.  montoon  here 
becomes  a S.R.  wind  of  coniiderable  force,  decreasing, 
however,  at  it  paste*  northward,  and  disappearing  about 
Ut.  I8“.  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  N.  breeioi  that  pre- 
vail during  the  warm  season.  The  S.  winds  commence 
In  Oct.,  and  tuhtide  at  the  end  of  May,  when  they  arc 
tucceeded  by  N.W'.  windi,  which  uiually  bring  with 
them  thick,  hazy  weather,  especiallv  on  the  Arabian 
tide.  In  the  lateral  channels,  N.  winds.  Inclining  to  land 
and  sea  hreeiet,  are  more  or  lets  prevalent,  land-tquallt 
being  very  common  both  in  April  and  May. 

The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  apjiear  to  be  entirely  go- 
remod  by  the  winds;  for  It  Is  observed  that  with  S. 
breeiet  they  let  northward,  and  with  N.  winds  to  the  8. 
Il  It  probable,  alto,  that  they  Increase  according  to  the 
atren^h  of  either,  aa  little  or  no  current  It  perceptible 
during  the  prevalence  of  light,  variable  breeiet.  Just  be- 
fore tne  monsoon.  N.  or  OJidda.  however,  both  the 
wiudt  and  currenU  are  very  variable  tlrroughout  the 


year;  but  here  even  the  latter  depend  on  the  fetrmer, 
and  a strong  S.  wind  will  cause  a current  of  20  or  30.  ai^d 
even  40  m.  a day.  Tides  have  been  obeerved  in  a lew 
parti  of  the  coast ; but  the  rite  and  fall  are  not  tufBrirnt 
to  allow  of  the  conclusion  that  tliii  sea  is  subject  tu  lunar 
Influence.  The  idea  that  the  waters  of  the  H<h1  Sr« 
Were  formerly  at  a higher  level  than  the  Mediterraucan. 
and  that  the  turface  hat  been  depressed  by  the  constancy 
of  currents  flowing  towards  the  InilUn  (Vean.  is  wbnily 
chimerical : the  fact  it.  that  from  May  to  October,  during 
the  prevalence  of  N.  winds,  the  water  It  2 ft.  lower  than 
the  average  level  ; wherea*  from  December  to  February, 
when  the  currents  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
water  collectt  at  the  N.  part,  whico  accordingly  becomes 
unusually  elevated,  (urog.  Joum.,  vi,  82. ; WtlUinTt 
Arabia,  ii.  300.,  and  Append,  i Sailing  Dircdioni,  p. 
211— 219. 4c.) 

The  country  about  the  Red  Sea  it  mor»  or  lest  mntin- 
tainmu,  though  the  high  lands  seldom  abut  directly  on 
Its  cfMuli : Indeed,  this  «oa  may  be  described  at  the 
lower  part  of  a valley  boiitidc‘d  eastward  by  the  table- 
land Of  Arabia,  and  wcttwanl  by  a range  of  mountains 
rlting  from  4,000  tu  C,0UO  ft.  above  the-sea.  Between  the 
high  grounds  and  the  thore,  however,  a level  district 
Intervenes,  of  tome  extent,  and  coniiderable  fertility; 
but  it  it  almost  uncultivated,  the  inhabitanti  living  in 
idleoeti,  and  contenting  ihemselves  with  the  wretched 
pittance  that  may  be  obtained  by  pasturage,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Had]  teatou.  Nutning.  Indeed,  ran  he 
conceived  more  wretched  and  degraded  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  dwelling  Ui  the  villoget  bordering 
the  Re<l  Sea. 

The  principal  harbourt  on  the  R.  tide  of  this  tea  are 
Mocha,  Hodeida,  Loheia.  ,md  Djidda,  the  first  and  ta<t 
heine  by  far  the  most  important : Suez,  Cosseir.  Suakim, 
and  Massouah.  are  the  chief  places  on  the  African  side  ; 
and  a pretty  active  communlcatiun  it  kept  up  t>etw(*m 
the  inhaiM.  of  the  opposite  shores,  more  partimlarly  as 
the  sea  it  crotted  by  all  the  African  pilgrims  on  tteir 
way  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  veisels  employed  in 
trantporiitig  the  pllgrimt  and  their  merchandise  may 
amount  to  aiwut  4o0,  each  averaging  130  tons  ; and  the 
pilgrims  from  Africa  alone  are  said  to  average  90,000 
annually.  {Geag.  ./'>wmo/.  vi.  B9.)  (>rain,  also,  and 
slave*  are  large  articles  of  trade  between  the  two  ihorei : 
the  grain  it  shipped  at  (’o«»elr,  wholly  on  account  of 
Mehemrt  Aii,  pacha  of  Egypt  ; the  slaves  are  brought 
almost  exclusively  from  Suakim  and  Mattouah.  Mocha 
being  the  only  port  whence  goods  are  ex|>orted.  the  Red 
.Sea  hat  not,  till  within  the  last  few  yean,  been  much 
frequented  by  foreign  veisels,  except  those  belonging  to 

fiilgrimi  from  Fertia  and  India,  with  the  merchandize  of 
K>th  countries  ; wheat,  tobacco,  dates,  and  Persian  car- 
pets being  brought  by  ^e  former,  and  rice,  tutrar,  mut- 
lint  and  other  fabrict,  Indigo,  tnlcet,  and  naiidtome 
young  females,  by  the  latter.  C<Tfn*e,  frankincense,  and 

frumt  are  sent  In  exchange  from  Mocha  ; but  the  returns 
rr»m  the  other  ports  are  In  rath,  pearls,  Ac.  (Grog. 
Jonmal,  vi.  91.)  Within  the  last  few  yean,  however, 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  thi*  tea  has  greatly 
increased  ; and  steamers  have  been  regularly  establiibrd 
between  .Sues  and  India,  by  means  of  which,  and  of  the 
iteamers  from  Alexandria  to  MartriUet.  Bomb»‘  it  now 
brought  within  lest  than  GO  days*  diMance  of  Rnglatid  ! 
The  gales  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  oflhr  tome  Ira- 
pedimcnti  to  itratnert ; but  we  learn  from  Wcllttrd 
and  other  Indian  officers,  who  have  engaged  la  the  sur- 
vey and  packet-service,  that  there  arc  no  obstacles  which 
experience  and  perieverance  may  not  overcome.  Dfp6‘a 
for  coal.  Ac.,  are  already  established  In  different  parts, 
and  the  itcam-packets  now  run  with  almost  undevUlinic 
regularity.  The  beneficial  cnnieouences  of  thit  eommtt- 
nlcatfun.  too,  will,  lu  all  probability,  not  be  confined  to 
Rtigland,  Rgvpt,  and  India  ; for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  tup- 
posed  (hat  the  Red  Sea  can  become  the  high  road  from 
Britain  to  her  Indian  possessions,  without  a portion  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  Kastem  and  West- 
ern worlds  again  reverting  to  thit  iti  ancient  and  roost 
din'd  channel,  and  withmit  the  ditnision  of  industry  an4 
civilisation  among  the  barbarous  hordes  that  now  IomA 
its  coasts. 

The  Red  .8ca  it  first  mentioned  in  sacred  hlttorr  fa 
connection  with  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
across  the  Gulph  of  Sui*f.  ( A'zcaf.  xlv.  31.)  In  the  time 
of  Solomon  two  nnrtt.  Klath  and  Kilongeber,  were  es- 
tablished on  the  (iiiiph  of  Akaha;  and  the  Phmniciant 
i«-4*m  to  have  carried  on  a large  tra^e  on  thit  tea,  though, 
protwbly.  they  had  no  direct  cominunicatinn  with  India. 
The  early  Greek  writers,  including  Hentdotus,  teem  to 
have  had  very  vE^rue  notions  respecting  (be  Red  Sea  ; for 
the  apparently  comprise*,  in  their  rs- 

limalion,  the  whole  extent  of  coatt  from  the  Indus  to  th« 
coast  of  Africa.  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Persian  Gulph  was  the  medium 
through  which  Rurope  and  Western  Asia  received  th« 
wealth  of  the  Ratt;  but  under  the  lUcccMors  of  Alex- 
ander, cipccially  the  Ptolgmies,  who  exorlad  tbem. 
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to  promote  the  trade  of  this  tea.  It  became  an 
imiiortant  channel  of  {ntercniirfc  betn'ern  Kurope  and 
Itmia  and  the  Pa>t.  This  intercourse  continued  with 
little  intermUcinn,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  at  aJl 
tjjiies,  till  the  dlftcuverr  of  the  passage  round  the  Capo  of 
Oood  Hope,  by  wliicn  commerce  was  diverted  Into  a 
wbulljr  dtUiTen't  channel.  The  time,  however,  seems 
itiiw  to  have  arrivetl  when  the  Iteil  Sea  Is  again  to  re* 
Cover  a portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  ancient  im- 
poriaiice  os  a great  commercial  highway. 

(Jreal  dlK-repanry  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  According  to  Pliny  {Hut.  Sat. 
Ilh.  v«.  cap.  23.)  and  Quintus  Ciirtius  (lib.  viil.  cap.  9.), 
its  (treek  name  signifying  red.  is  derivi^  from  r.rrlhros,  ! 
a king  of  tlie  adjoining  country.  But  the  more  probable 
opinion  seems  to  l>e  that  it  is  derived  from  the  great 
abundance  of  coral  found  in  It.  ( Arabia,  vol.  IL 
; Morr$hj/'t  Sailing  Directiont,  pp.  200—223.;  | 
Gtot.  Jtmm.  volt.vl.  and  vll.,  &c.)  i 

UKGGIO  (an.  A'Aegiinn  the  roost  S.  cltr  and  ' 

Sea-port  of  Italv.  In  the  Neapoliun  dom.,  prov.  Caliabria 
I'llra  I.,of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  8 m.  S.B.  Messina,  and  78  m.  S.W.  I 
C'atansaru ; lat.  38°  7*  N.,  long.  15*’  5.V  E.  Pop.  8.000.  I 
Asa  ci^.  it  is  Inferior  to  its  opposite  neighbour  Messina ; I 
but  it  fas  a fine  situation  In  the  midst  of  orange  groves,  ' 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  its  climate  is  : 
said  to  be  the  best  in  all  the  continental  dom.  of  Naples.  | 
The  former  town  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  I 
170,  since  which  Keggio  has  but  slowly  recovered  its 
prufpcrlly  It  has  been  laid  out  on  a regular  plan,  which, 
when  completed,  will  render  it  n hai>dsome  city.  A wide 
rniul.  Called  the  Marina,  exieiula  along  the  sea  shore. 
IMrallel  with  which  the  principal  street  runs  through  the 
centre  uf  the  town.  The  houses  are  in  general  good; 
luid  as  it  stands  on  a gentle  declivity,  it  is  well  drained. 
It  has  a collegiate  and  many  other  churches,  several 
CimvenU,  a royal  college,  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  and 
a h.iudsome  tneatre.  It  Is  surrounded  with  walls,  ouU 
side  witlch  are  several  suburbs.  Its  ancient  fort  no 
longer  exists.  Repgin  Is  the  seat  Of  an  archbishop,  and 
of  a civil  and  criminal  tribunal.  It  has  manufactures  of 
gl'ivei,  st«>cklngt,  Ac.  of  silk,  and  produces  some  ar. 
tides  from  the  filaments  of  the  Pinna  marina  i which, 
with  oil  and  fruit,  arc  its  chief  exports. 

The  anci«-ni  Rhegium  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  flourishing  cities  of  Magna  (traria  U was  founded 
nearly  700  years  h.C.,  by  a party  of  Chalridians,  ZanclKans, 
and  other  Greek  colonists  ; and  » at  for  200  years  the  rap. 
of  one  of  tlic  principal  republics  of  S.  Italy.  The  govern* 
ment  was  subject  to  the  some  mutations  as  that  of  the 
other  Greek  cities,  being  sometimes  under  a democracy, 
luit  more  frequently  under  an  oligarchy,  or  a single 
tyrant,  it  was  besieged  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Syra4.'use,  who  having  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all 
cominunicatlun  between  the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
cuuiitnr  on  the  other,  reduced  the  iithabs.  to  such  dis* 
tress  for  want  of  food,  that  a bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to 
have  iMsen  sold  for  t intnas,  or.  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  computing.  ab<mt  IV.  12s.  6t/.  At  last,  after 
sustaining  the  most  dreadful  privations,  they  were  nbligi-d 
to  surrender,  when  most  of  those  who  survived  were  | 
sent  as  slaves  to  Syracuse.  It,  however,  ag.iin  recovered  j 
some  (tortion  of  its  former  importance,  and  succi'edcd  in  I 
re;>elling  an  attack  of  Hannibal.  Augustus  established  j 
a colony  in  the  city.  It  produced  several  diitinguished  | 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  some  historians  of  celebrity, 
and  snme  distinguished  sculptors.  It  suffered  in  anti- 
qtiity,  as  well  as  In  more  modern  times,  from  earih- 
ouaxes.  {MUforitt  Grercf,  v.  4A2..  ed.  1838;  Ancient 
L'nirersat  Hutoiy,  vlii.  29.  8vo.  ed.,  Ac.) 

Uaiioto  (an.  Jtwum  l^idi),  a dty  of  S.  It^.  cap. 
of  a distr.  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  between  the  Tessone 
arui  Crostolo.  tributaries  of  the  Po,  16ra.  W.S.W.  Mo* 
dena,  and  IS  m.  S.E.  by  B.  Parma  Pop.  about  18,000.  I 
It  is  defended  by  ramparts  and  a citadel,  and  is  a well*  | 
built  and  rather  handsome,  though  miserably  dull  town. 
Its  streets  are  regular,  and  bordered  with  arcades.  It 
has  some  handsome  churches,  numerous  convents,  a 
town«haU,  theetre,  lyceum,  public  library,  and  a library 
and  museum  of  antiquities,  collected  by  Spallansani. 
No  amlquitirs  remain,  excey^  a statue  In  the  principal 
square,  traditionally  said  to  represent  Brennus.  the 
Gallic  leader.  Keggio  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
linen  fabrics,  horn,  wooden,  and  ivory  articles,  Ar. ; with 
some  trade  In  rnttle  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a large 
fair,  which  lasts  during  the  entire  month  of  May.  It  is 
ttippnsed  to  have  lieen  founded  by  M.  fmilius  Lepidus. 
who  constructed  the  famous  ^^mllian  way.  It  was  here 
that  the  elder  Dnilus  was  slain  by  ortfer  of  Foropey. 
Napoleon  erected  Keggio  Into  a dukedom  for  Marshal 
Oudinot.  Among  other  distinguished  individuals  to 
whom  this  town  has  given  birth,  may  be  mentioned  Art* 
ci«tn,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  born  here  on 
the  Nth  of  Sept.,  1474;  anil  the  naturalist  Apallanxanl : 
Us  vicinity  has  also  to  boost  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  great  painter,  Antonio  Allegri,  sumomed  Currcglo. 


(Cramcr't  Ane.  ttaJif,  1.  83.;  ItampoiJi  j Diet  C/dog., 

^c.) 

KF.ICHRNBFKG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to 
Prague,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  that  king* 
dom,  circ.  Bunsiau,  in  a well  wooded  part  of  the  Laus- 
nits  mountains,  271  m.  N.N.W.  Gttschin,  and36ra.  N.E. 
Prague.  Pop.  11,.V)0.  It  has  3 par.  churches.  3 castles, 
a fine  schooUhouse.  a new  theatre,  and  the  largest  brew* 
ery  in  Bohemia.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  yarn,  cottons  and  linens,  with  numerous  dyeing* 
houses.  Ac.  {^Aust.  Sot.  Fmcj/e.  i ^rgkams.) 

KElGATb,  a pari,  bor.,  market*town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  hund.  its  own  name,  in  the  valley 
of  Holmsdale,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  chalk-hills,  tra* 
versing  the  co.  from  E.  to  W.,  16  m.  P..  Guildford,  and 
IN|  m.  S.8.W.  London.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  par.,  A,900  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
.3.397.  The  town,  which  consists  uf  a principal  thorough- 
fare running  R.  and  W.,  crossed  at  one  end  by  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  is  “ small,  but  remarkauly  neat, 
with  a greater  number  than  usual  ofgentlemen's  houses 
attached  to  It.”  (Itotmd.  Bep.)  Ine  church,  in  tlie 
fields  a little  B.  the  town,  U a large  structure,  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  with  an  emhatiTrd  stone  tower,  the 
rest  of  the  bulliUng  being  of  grey  limestone : in  the  in* 
terforare  many  handsome  monuments,  and  in  an  attached 
building  is  a public  library.  The  living  Is  a vicarage  of 
the  annual  value  of  418/.,  In  private  patronage.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friend,  have  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday-schools  t there  is.  also,  a largo  national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a small  grammar- 
school.  The  market-house  and  town-ball  Is  a small 
brick  building  of  no  pretensions  to  beauty  ; and  near  it  is 
a clock-house,  occuionally  used  as  a prison.  A castle 
once  stood  on  an  eminence  N.  from  the  town;  but  the 
only  parts  now  remaining  arc  the  moat,  and  a carious  ex- 
cavated cliarober,  once  used  either  as  a prison  or  store- 
house. The  priory,  the  property  of  Earl  Somers,  an 
elegant  modern  mansion  at  the  8.  end  of  the  town,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  Aumistine  monastery,  has  an  attached 
park  of  70  acres.  Reigate  formerly  carried  on  a pretty 
considerable  trade  in  oatmeal,  no  fewer  than  20  mills 
being  employed,  previously  to  the  American  war,  in  its 
manufacture;  but  this  business  has  since  so  much  de- 
clined, that  only  one  mill  remains.  At  present  it  de* 
{>ends  principally  on  its  being  on  tho  line  of  the  principal 
thoroughfare  between  Brighton  and  Ix>ndon ; an  advan- 
tage which,  however,  it  will  probably  lose,  now  that  the 
Brighton  Railway,  which  passes  alioul  1|  m.  W.  from  the 
tow  n,  is  compicttd.  Fuller’s  earth  and  white  saml  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  produces  an  abundance  of  medicinal  and  other 
plants. 

Kcigate  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  its  governing  oiBcer 
being  the  bailiff  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  sent  3 
mems.  to  tho  H.  of  C.  firum  the  S3.  Edw.  I.,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act.  the  right  of  election  being  in  the  burgage 
holders,  of  whom,  in  1831,  there  were  only  8,  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  Earl  Somers,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  Reform  Act  deprived  the  bor.  of  one  of  Its 
mems..  and  extended  the  electoral  limits  so  as  to  com- 
nrise  the  entire  par.  Reg.  electors,  in  1839*40,  UW.  U 
is  a polling  place  at  elections  for  B.  Surrey.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  trw  hund.  and  the  spring  quarter  sessions  for 
Surrey  are  held  here  by  the  co.  ma^strates.  Markets 
for  corn.  Ac.,  on  Tuesday  ; and  a cattle  market  the  first 
Tuesday  in  each  month.  Fairs,  Whlt-Mouday,  SepL 
14..  and  Dec.  9. 

HKMI,  or  RRMY  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  den. 
Bouches-du*Rhone,  cap.  cant..  In  a vailey  I^m.  N.E, 
Arles.  Pop.,  In  I8M,  ex.  com.,  3.238.  It  was  formerly 
turroundeu  with  a double  line  of  ramparts;  but  these 
have  been  levelled,  aivd  their  place  Is  occupied  by  a fine 
circular  promenade.  Streets,  narrow  and  Irregular ; 
but  there  are  many  good  houses.  The  town-hall,  new 
par.  church,  and  a lunatic  asylum  are  the  priucipal  pub- 
lic buildings.  St.  RemI  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Us 
Roman  antiquities,  about  1 m.  hrom  the  town,  and  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  an.  (Hanitm.  They  consist  of  3 
edifices ; one  an  arch  somewhat  similar  to  the  central 
portion  of  that  at  Orange,  but  much  mutilated;  the 
other  a besuitIUiI  Corinthian  monument,  square  at  its 
base,  but  circular  above,  appearing  from  an  inscription 
to  have  been  erected  by  Sextus  L.  Marcus  to  his  parents, 
whose  statues  are  In  the  circular  portion  of  the  structure. 
This  relic  of  antiquity,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in 
fVotMTt  I,ettrri,  i IliS.,  appears  to  be  In  good  preservation. 

The  Abb<i  BxnUly,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
useful  topographical  writers  of  last  century,  was  a native 
of  St.  Reml,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1719-  His 
prindpal  work,  entitled  Dictiomnaire  G^o^opkiqur, 
Histariifiie,  ft  Politiquf  det  GamJe*  et  dt  ta  rranfe,  in 
6 tomes  folio,  U incomplete,  rearhing  only  to  the  letler 
S.:  It  c<mtain«  a v.ist  fund  of  Information. 

RENAIX,  or  HONSB.  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  arrond.  Oudenarde,  cap.  canton,  20  m.  S-  h.  W. 
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Ghent  Pop..ln  1696.  IU420  It  U In  n fine 

•ItUAtion,  mui  it  enilM'llilheil  with  several  puhllr  foun- 
tains : its  oltl  castle  is  imw  in  ruins,  but  It  has  lotnt'  tnxnt 
publlr  buUilinirs.  It  has  manuractures  of  cotbm,  woollen, 
ami  linen  ituflli,  hats,  beer,  and  chocolale  ; with  a consi- 
derable trade  in  linens,  a uionthlyand  3 tt(‘ekiy  markets, 
and  3 large  annual  Cairs.  {f'andtrmaeUn,  Diet.  h'Utnd. 
OrientaU. ) 

KHNFHF.W.  a small  maritime  co.of  Rrotland.  h.avlnp 
N.  and  W.  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde,  S.  Ayrshire, 
and  K.  L.iiiarkshire.  Area,  I4'‘,3h()  acres,  of  which 
about  a half  may  be  arable.  There  Is  a large  extent  of 
hilly,  moorish  ground,  in  the  W.  parts  of  them..  ,wd 
along  the  confines  of  AjTsbIrc  ; Iml  from  IWi  Glasgow, 
eastwards  along  the  Clyde  it  is  comparatively  Hat. 
Soli  very  various  ; h»dng  Itt  p-trls  thin  and  sandy,  while  : 
In  others  it  consists  of  a deep,  h>amy.  fertile  day;  and 
the  country  l*ctng  In  general  well  enclosed  with  h»Hlge*, 
and  ornamVulfnt  with  gentlemen's  se.-its  and  idanlatioiis, 
has  a rich  appi'arauc*-.  Tillage  httstandry  U sttll  In  a 
rather  backward  sUto.  and  neither  the  rotation  of  crops  | 
nor  the  management  of  ll>e  land  is  so  well  tindentood  as  ! 
might  have  t)eim  expecti-d.  *•  Mur h.  however,  has  l>een 
dono  in  the  w ay  of  improrctm  nt  during  the  last  40  : 
rears ; enclosures  have  bs'cotne  general ; now  roads  h.ave  ‘ 
Item  constructed  ; the  land  has  been  drained,  and  limed, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  Improvwl."  (S’rtP  St/itisiical 
Aaxmnt  qf  SoAland.  art  lAfchhinmeh,  a>. 
Farm-houses  and  ofllret  have,  also,  l>een  greatly  Im- 
prove. On  the  whole,  however,  the  co..  from  the 
nuxnidltj  of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Is 
better  adapted  for  grating  and  riain-mg  (the  latter  of 
theae  Is  extensively  followed)  than  lor  tillage.  There 
are  several  larw  estates,  but  property  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, a good  deal  suIxlivldeJ.  F'arms  of  a medium 
site.  Average  reut  of  land.  In  1610,  t7s-  7J.  an  acre. 
There  are  valuable  coal-mines  near  Paisley  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  co..  and  limetlone  and  freestone 
are  very  generally  difTused.  Paisley  is  the  prind)>al  seat 
of  the  Scotch  shawl  manufacture;  and.  next  t<»  <;ias- 

flow,  of  the  Scotch  cotton  mamifaciure  ; manufacturing 
ndiistry  is  alto  extensively  prosecuted  at  Pollock- 
ihawt.  Ndlstoo.  and  other  ]>laces.  Greenock  and 
Port  Glasgow,  which  are  both  in  this  county,  are 
considerable  tc«-porti.  Principal  river*,  Wiiite-Cart, 
Rlark-Cart,  and  Gryfe.  The  co.  Is  divided  into  16 

rrlshe*.  and  sends  3 mcini.  to  the  II.  of  G..  being 
for  the  CO.,  and  I each  for  Paisley  and  tJrcenm-k. 
Renfrew  and  Port  Gbisgow  arc  associated  with  other 
l*on.  In  the  return  of  a mem.  Registered  eliTtors  for 
the  CO..  In  I«31M0.  3.3^9.  In  1H3I.  this  co.  had  II.I.'J 
iuhab.  houses,  famllief,  and  Fi3.443  Inhahs.,  of 

whom  GI.IA4  wore  male*,  and  73,36P  females.  Valued 
rent  OD.17‘2/.  .Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
189.1,  361.194/. 

HENrRRvv.  a pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  of 
which  it  is  the  can-,  within  nlHMit  f m.  of  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Clyde.  Sin.  W.  Glasgow.  Pon.,  3.(Xi3.  U consists 
merely  of  a tingle  street,  from  which  several  lanes  Issue. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  pariah  church,  town- 
hall,  and  Jail.  There  is  no  dtssciiting  chapel.  There 
are  no  native  manufactures  In  the  town  ; but  about  260 
looms  are  employed  on  account  of  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers. It  hat  alto  a distillery,  and  a considerable 
dairy  establishinent.  The  bor.  was  connected  with  the 
Clyde  by  a canal  in  17>«6.  but  it  has  be«'n  allowed  to  go 
Into  disrepair.  A qiuy  was  constructed  on  the  Clyde  op. 
posite  to  the  cow'n  in  1H91:  and  a railway,  m.  In  length, 
connects  the  bor.  with  Paisley.  On  the  whole,  however. 
It  has  but  Little  trade  or  entctprlso.  The  royal  family  of 
Stewart,  so  called  from  their  office,  had  their  original 
n>sldence  near  this  town.  It  joins  with  Port  Glasgow, 
Dumbarton.  Kiitherglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in  sending 
I mcm.  to  the  (C  of  C.  Rraistered  electors  in  this  bor., 
in  I8.VJ-40.  bl ; councillors.  19 ; corp.  revenue.  l.Kgk/. 

RENNKS  (an.  Coado/e,  afterwards  Aci/onci),  a city  of 
France,  d^p.  Ille-et-Vilalne,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  tn  a 
plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  llle  and  Vilalne.  61  m. 
N.  by  W.  Nantes  ; lat.  46®  (/  SCt’  N..  long.  1®  40'  47"  W. 
Pop.  In  1836.  ex.  com.,  29.909.  The  viUlne  divides 
Henne*  Into  nii  upper  ami  lower  town.  The  former, 
which  Is  the  largest.  Is  regularly  built,  and  handsome; 
th«  lower  town  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  liousea  in 
both  are,  however,  of  a dull  grey  stone,  which  gives  the 
dtr  a sombre  appearance. 

Kenm*s  has  several  tolerable  squares,  as  that  of  the 
i*n/4r/i  df  Justice,  In  which  was  formerly  a bronre  eques- 
trian statue  of  I-ouis  XIV. ; and  the  rtaee  aus  Armes, 
planted  with  lime  trei^s,  and  forming  a favourite  pro* 
mcnade.  But  it  has  neither  public  fountain*  nor  covered 
market-place*:  and,  for  a city  of  Its  slse,  there  aro  few 

Kiibltc  building*  worth  notice.  Though  not  fortified,  it 
oJ  several  gate*,  on  one  of  which  U an  almost  effaced 
l.«atln  InscTintion  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian. 
Opposite  thU  gate  is  the  cathedral,  a heavy. looking  edi- 
fice. with  a from  flanked  by  two  square  tower*,  and  orna- 
mented with  five  rows  of  columns  of  difTercnt  orders. 


IIETFOUD. 

Several  of  the  other  chiirrhcs  are  In  much  better  taste. 
The  town-lhill  is  oncof  the  l>est  public  edificcoi.  It  has 
iH'rn  rrlMiilt,  tfigrther  with  a large  part  of  the  city,  »lnre 
a di'Atructive  tire  in  1730,  and  comprises  a larpc  saloon, 
UM*d  for  public  ffrtes.  the  hall/i  of  various  judicial  r<Mirts, 
a puldic  library  of  alsove  90.000  vnls.,  schools  of  design 
and  architecture,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
mayor.  Tin-  hotel  approprial»'d  to  ll»e  u*e  of  the  royal 
court,  trihuiuil  of  commerce,  taw-schuol.  Ac..  Is  a build- 
ing in  the  Tuscan  order,  having  some  good  paintings 
and  aratiesque*. 

Rennes  has  srreral  hospitals,  a house  of  correction.  In 
which  various  manufactures  are  cnndurtetl,  an  ar*enai, 
artillery  forges,  and  various  milit-try  schools.  It  I*  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  whose  diocesr  comprises  the  dt'p.  RIe- 
ct-  Vilainc  : it  is  also  the  st*at  of  the  royal  court  lor  the 
Ideps.  of  Brittany,  the  cap.  of  the  I3th  military  dl«l- 
slou,  and  has  a chamber  of  innnufai-ture*,  a faculty  of 
law.  R s*K*ond.ary  school  of  medicine,  2 •^•mlna^iet.  a to- 
Icralde  museum  of  painting,  and  some  other  scientific 
estahUshmerits.  In  the  Immediate  sirinity  are  several 
good  promenade*  ; the  principal,  the  I'batMr.  formerly  a 
cafilcn  of  the  Bencdirelnes,  on  a height  above  the  city, 
has  a statue  of  Dugucsclin. 

Though  favoiiriddy  iltaatcd  for  trade,  Retmes  has  few 
mnnufactures : the  priiicliuU  are  tliusc  of  sail-cloth,  for 
the  navy.  Ac.,  fishing-nets,  and  twine.  It  has,  however, 
a considerable  traffic  in  linens,  butter,  cyder,  and  pro- 
visinns.  which  is  much  faciliUteil  hy  the  canal  of  llle 
and  Hance,  and  that  betwoeu  Nantes  and  .Brest.  It 
has  12  annual  fairs. 

Rennes  was  the  cap.  of  DriUany  from  the  9th  century 
to  the  Revolution.  It  ha*  pro<luced  numerous  dUtin- 
guUiied  nii>n.  among  whom  may  be  *|H-cified  the  fatuous 
t.’onstable  Dugucsrlm.  boni  in  the  castle  of  Motle- 
Ilroon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  1314;  La  Dletterle, 
the  author  of  the  live*  of  Julian  .and  Joiian  ; Gingu^nc, 
the  author  of  the  tiittory  <iy  Itaiictn  Literature,  Ac. 
{Hugo,  art.  Ille-et-i  tlaiHe  ; Guide  du  Vuyageur  j Diet. 

Rtl'TON,  or  RF.PINGTOV,  a par.  and  »iUa(w  of 
England,  co.  Derby,  himd.  Repton.  on  a small  affluent 
of  the  Trent,  f»ra.  S.W.  Derby.  ,\n>aof  par.  with  Bradby 
chapclry.  6,440  acres.  Top.,  in  1831,  3,063.  The  town 
coDsiit*  principally  of  a street  of  teattrred  howtes,  about 
one  mile  in  length  ; its  inliabllant*  iK-ing  chiefiy  agri- 
cultural. The  }ur.  church  is  a tpaclou*  structure,  with 
an  elegant  spire,  and  several  handsome  moauments. 
The  livliig.  a pcri>etual  curacy.  In  the  gift  of  Sir 
G.  Crewe,  is  wnrtn  123/.  a year.  A frc«-school,  well 
endowed  in  1166.  is  held  tu  the  remnlna  of  a priory  of 
Block  (ronont,  established  in  1172. 

KKQllESA  (on.  Lctretum),  a town  of  Spain,  iu  New 
Castile,  prov.  Ciifmqa,  on  the  Magro  (a  tributary  of  the 
Jurar),  43  m.  W.N.W.  Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to 
MIfiann,  10,693.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  coro- 
mantlcd  by  an  old  castle,  built  on  an  emitience:  the 
streets  arc  tolerably  straight,  lined  with  well-built  house*, 
and,  as  in  most  S^umlsh  towns,  there  1*  a spacious 
in  the  centre  of  which  Is  an  oruainental  fountain.  Three 
par.  churches  and  a college  are  the  only  public  bulldinga 
The  chief  employment  of  the  Inhabt,  is  in  weaving  rib- 
ands and  silk  goods.  There  has  been  a great  increase  of 
activity  since  tlic  restoration  of  tranquillity;  and  Ke- 
nuefia  now  furnishes  a large  lupnly  of  these  articles  to 
Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadis.  A i»ir  is  held  annually  in 
September.  The  neigiibourhood,  a portion  of  which  is 
irrigated,  is  well  cultivated,  and  furnishes  com.  wine, 
fruit.  SAffrcin,  and  largo  quantities  of  silk.  During  the 
war  of  the  succession,  In  1706,  the  castle  was  taken  by  the 
English,  but  retakrn  the  following  year  by  Uie  Freocb 
under  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  (Mmano;  Diet.  G^.,  i[e.} 

RETFORD  (EAST  and  WEST),  aparl.  and  muu. 
bor.  of  Englsnd,  co.  Nottinriiam,  bund-  Baasotlaw,  on 
the  Idle,  a tributary  of  the  Trent,  26  ra.  N.N.E.  Not- 
tingham. and  129  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Area  of  the 
former  pari,  bor.,  which  was  coextensive  with  the  par. 
of  East  Retford,  130  acres  ; its  pop.,  in  1631,  being  2,  Aid. 
Tlie  modern  mun.  bor.,  however,  comprises,  ttmther 
with  the  par.  of  East  Retford,  parts  or  those  of  West 
Retford,  Clareborough,  and  Orusall.  and  may  have  a 
pop.  of  between  4,0lKi  and  1,(MN).  llie  town  consists 
prmclially  of  several  thoroughfares,  which  meet  m a 
common  centre,  and  are  united  by  several  cross  streets. 
To  the  N.E.  are  the  hamlets  of  Moorgate  and  Spittal 
Hill : and  to  the  >S.  .South  Retford  and  Thrumptun,  to 
which  last  houses  extend  from  East  Retford,  so  as  to 
form  almost  one  continuctl  line  of  buildings.  West 
Retford  is  divided  from  East  Retford  by  the  Idle  ; the 
bridge  over  which  being  in  the  tine  of  the  streets  of  both 
towns,  tliey  seem  to  be.  what,  in  fact,  is  substanlially  the 
case,  a sittgio  town.  The  lious<4  of  East  and  West  Ret- 
ford have  a respectable  appearance,  and  the  street*  are 
lighted  with  gas.  {Mun.  Corp.  Itep.)  East  Rnfont 
rhurrh  is  n s;>ar1oi4s  edifice  of  different  date*,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower.  The  church  of  West  Retford  it 
small,  uut  lias  a handsomu  spire.  The  living  ut  East 
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Tlrtrord  li  a vkarapp,  r,ahM'  110/.  a yrar ; patron,  Sir  R. 
Sutton  : that  of  Wen  Itclfnrd  U a r»rtor}'.  In  (lit*  gift  of 
the  coiporatiim  of  Kaut  Hriford.  %alue  StVt/.  a year. 

( AVr/.  nfv-  Hf-p.  > In  the  suburb  of  Moorgate  i«  a new 
chApcI  of  en&c,  In  the  (oMhlc  style:  there  are  In  the 
toun  placet  of  worthip  ^«'r  BaptUti,  linlepeiKlents, 
\\  <t1eyant,  Ac.  Thu  towit'hall  U a cuQvenicnt  builtl* 
Ing.  tumtourUcd  br  a cupola,  and  having  beneath  a good 
market-plare.  There  arc  2 alinthuiucit,  one  for  old 
men,  the  t«ther  for  women ; a free  graminar-tchool, 
founded  by  i.dward  VI.,  of  which  the  municipal  ati- 
Ihoiitiet  are  trustcct ; a natiuikal  school,  ctUblithed 
ill  IHI3.  various  minor  charitii^.  a newt-room,  und  a 
cniftll  theatre.  'I'liere  it  no  iiiamifactory  of  any  Kind  in 
the  town,  which  dejK'mU  entirely  for  Its  tupixirl  Ufioii 
the  retail  trade  carried  on  with  the  inhabt.  of  the  tur- 
rounding  agricultural  distriett.  (.Vwr.  C<Jtp. 

Malting  was  lonneriy  rxtrntivcijr  carritHl  on.  and  hat* 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  worsted  were  intro- 
ducinl ; but  these  branches  have  nearly  ceaseit.  The 
Idle  it  not  navigable  at  Uetforil;  but  it  communicates 
with  the  Trent  by  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  uideh  pasM'S 
S.  of  the  town,  mid  it  carried  over  tite  Idle  by  an  aq^ue- 
duct.  blast  Ketford  it  governed  by  4 aldermen  and  I'i 
eouncillori,  and  had  formcriv  petty  tetslons.  Ac. ; but 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  orders  tiiat  it  thall  not  have 
a commission  of  the  peace  unless  ujmn  petition  or  grant. 
Previously  to  this  art,  its  police  was  rrt>orted  to  Ik‘  very 
inedicient,  anti  the  administration  of  the  corporate  and 
other  rcvenites  had  been  very  unsatisfactury.  (.>/ua. 
lii-p..  Append.)  It  Is  said  tn  have  Iseen  a bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion: It  received  many  charters  from  Ileni7  III.  and 
Eiilweqiient  sovereigns,  down  to  dames  I.  East  Uelfurd 
returned  2 mems.  to  the  II,  of  C.  in  the  9th  Edward  II., 
and  continued  to  enjov  this  pnvitege  down  to  IH'ifi.  But 
it  having  been  provetf  that  gross  brilsery  hod  been  pioc* 
ti«ed  at  the  election  that  then  took  place,  it  was  proposed 
by  one  party  to  Incorporate  the  adjoining  hundred  of 
liassetlaw  with  the  bur.,  and  by  another  to  transfer  the 
franchise  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  some  other  of 
the  great  towns  that  were  then  unrepresented.  After 
lengthened  discussion,  the  first-mentioned  pluQ  was 
Agreeit  to,  so  tliat  the  )wirl.  bor.  of  East  Retford  is  now 
idimtlral  with  the  hondreil  of  llassetinw.  Registereil 
electors,  in  |K*9.  in,  •i.TH.’V.  Markets  at  East  Uelford  on 
.Snturciars : fairs,  thirrh  2d.  and  Oct.  2.,  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  cheese.  {Part.  Hrports.  Ac.) 

HETIIKL.  a town  of  Framv,  dep.  Ardennes,  cap. 
arroiKi,  on  a 8ti<ep  d<*clivity  beside  the  Atsne,  hero 
crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  21  m.  S.W.  Mesidres.  Pop. 
in  ik3>j,  ex.  com.,  6,771.  It  Is  pretty  well  laid  out.  and 
Is  Imnrnving ; but  the  houses  are  still  roosUy  of  wood, 
and  tnere  is  no  remarkable  public  building. 

Bethel  was  formcriv  the  cap.  of  a co.  of  Champagne, 
and  was  fortified.  It  has  a court  of  original  Jurisriictum. 
a communal  rollege,  society  of  agri^lture,  theatre, 
several  hospitals,  and  two  prisons.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  woollen  manufactures,  which  are  estimated  to  employ 
from  1.400  to  l.itCM)  bands,  mostly  spinners.  As  In  most 
Mnall  inaimftacturing  towns,  the  workpeople  arc  generally 
employed  at  tlicir  liomes.  The  prices  of  labour  are 
Somewhat  lower  than  in  Hlu-lins  ; but  provisions,  Ac.,  are 
chcs|ter.  and.  on  the  whc>]e.  the  woollen  spinners  of 
Bethel  are  in  a better  condition  ihan  those  in  that  city. 
It*  trade  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  of  Ardennes:  brides  woollen  manu- 
f.ictiires,  the  town  has  many  iron  forges,  breweries,  and 
c.’unicries.  {Hugo.  nri.  Ardennes i i'iUntui,  TabUaudei 
Onmert,  I.  2l»— 21^1) 

BEVEL.  agoT.  of  European  Russia.  (See  Esthonia, 
I.  J*  9.) 

Kkviu.  (Esth.  TetUne,  Russ.  Kolpran),  a sea-port  town 
of  Russia  in  Ruro|«.  rap.  of  the  above  guv, ; on  a small 
bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  20h  m.  NV.S.VV. 
Petersburg:  lat.  33"  N.,  long.  24’ 44' .10"  K.  Pop. 

about  13.MM).  The  city  proper,  included  within  the 
ramparts.  It  small ; and  though  it  has  many  good  hrlrk 
houses,  its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  'J'hem  are 
several  Lutheran,  a B.  Gath.,  and  some  Gro'k  churches, 
all  stone  editiers  ; and  various  charitable  .’ind  vducatluiial 
establishments,  the  latter  including  a in'miiaslum,  epis- 
copal seminary,  and  a schoul  (penaion)  {or  iiubifs.  'I'he 
castle,  a modem  edifice.  Is  appropriated  to  the  provincial 
authorities;  the  municipal  officers,  who  are  elected  by 
the  dty.  reside  in  the  town-hall.  The  admiralty  U the 
principal  remaining  public  building.  The  suburbs,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  wooden  bouses,  cover  a large  extent 
of  ground  along  the  shore.  Bevel  Is  much  re-sorted  to 
as  a watering  place,  and  has  some  good  worm  baths,  a 
theatre,  several  rlnht  or  catinot.  and  3 or  4 public  li- 
braries. one  of  which,  the  pro|)erlr  of  the  city,  is  said  by 
Possart  to  comprise  lO.OUO  vols.  '1‘his  town  is  one  of  the 
stations  for  the  Itusslaii  Reel,  and  has  a harbour  defended 
by  several  lotteries.  This  port,  which  was  materlaliy 
improved  In  li^2i).  Is  deeper  than  that  of  CrunstHdt, 
though  more  difficult  of  entrance.  The  roadstead, 
formed  by  some  islands,  is  well  iheltered : the  long 
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duration  of  thn  fh>«t  is  the  princiiml  drawback  on  Revel 
as  a naval  station,  Uiough  that  is  a lUsadvaiitage  wlilch 
it  shares  in  cv'iumon  with  the  other  Russian  ports  in 
tiie  Baltic.  Though  not  conm*ctcd  with  the  Interior  by 
any  navigabli-  river.  Bevel  has  a considerable  trade*. 
Us  principal  exports  are  corn,  spirits,  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
and  egher  Ilaltic  produce ; the  lm|>urts  consist  of  colo- 
nial produce,  hcrringi  from  Holland  and  Norway,  salt, 
chei'sc,  wine,  tobacco,  fruits,  dye  stutfs,  cotton  yam. 
Btufl”»,  and  other  inatiufactutcd  goods,  Ac.  A portion  of 
the  custoDis’  revenue  is  enjoyed  by  the  town. 

Bevel  was  fmimicd  by  the  Danes  m 12|H,  and  after- 
wards sold  by  them  to  the  Knights  of  tlie  Tctiiouie 
Order.  In  1561  it  ranic  into  the  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  hut  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Russians  in 
1710.  Near  It  is  the  Katharinenthat  Palace,  tHiilt  by 
Pc-tcr  the  Oreat ; the  gardens  of  which  are  a favourite 
public  prutneiiode.  {S^nilsJer  ; Poiiarl,  i(c.) 

RELS.  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  9 in.  W.  Tarra- 
gona. and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to 
>Iif<ano.  24,CO(X  It  stands  on  a plain  gently  sloping  to- 
wariU  the  coast,  and  comprises  several  $lret*ts  lined  w ith 
good  houses,  witli  numerous  churches,  hospitals,  bar- 
, racks,  an  orphan  asylum,  theatre,  and  handsome  public 
fountains.  'I'he  inhabs.  are  extonsivcly  employed  in  the 
manurncture  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  He. ; 
besides  which,  there  are  large  dye-huuses,  hleochitig- 
gruuiuH,  tanneries,  splrit-dbdlierivs,  glass-houses,  He. ; 
m fact.  Reus  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  most  import- 
ant tnonufacluring  towns  of  Catalonia,  and  the  numerous 
liandsome  houses  in  Its  neighboiirboc^  siifficimtly  indi- 
cate tiic  industry  and  nros|H'rity  of  its  inhabs.  'I'hr  town 
iscniinected  by  a camu  with  the  |>ort  of  Salon,  whence  its 
products  are  exportiti  In  exchange  for  rkc,  flour,  cod  fish, 
anchovies,  Ac.  Us  weekly  market  Is  one  of  the  largest  iii 
S|»atn,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  upwards  of  lO.uui 
persons.  Thu  town  was  founded  In  the  middle  of  the 
I2th  century  ; but  Its  present  Importance  is  wholly  con- 
sequent to  Ine  establishment  of  silk  and  cotton  manufac- 
tories at  tiie  close  of  the  last  century.  (A/rfloiso;  Ln- 
bvrde,  Ittniraire  de  I'Jutpagne ; Diet.  Ofog.,  tfc.) 

IIKL'SS,  a territory  ol  Central  Germany,  Ibniilng  two 
inclr|x  principalities,  between  lat.  5U^  20'  and  5)'^  N .,  and 
long.  11*3  4y  and  16'  E..  haring  S.  Bavaria,  K.  Sax- 
ony. and  N.  and  W.  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Cobourg, 
Gotha,  and  Weimar,  the  lost  dividing  It  into  iwo  un- 
equal {kortiuns.  Area,  591  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  lUl.Mrf). 
Surface  generally  hilly:  in  tiio  N.  it  is  wateriHl  by  (ho 
Klster,  in  the  S.  by  the  S.*iale.  Tillage  is  less  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabs.  than  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
shi'ep.  The  most  fertile  tract  ailjoins  the  lowu  of 
Gera.  Woods  com(«rativcly  extensive,  aud  one  of  thu 
chief  sources  of  natiunal  wealth.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabrics  art*  produced;  mining  is  little  fulluwcd, 
and  the  only  metallic  w orks  arc  a few  iron-forgrs.  Thu 
inhabs.  are  almost  all  Lutherans.  Hie  territory  of  the 
elder  branch  of  Rruss  consists  of  the  lnrdshi(i«  uf  Greis 
and  Burgh,  having  an  area  of  144  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.,  in 
Ih3h,  of  32,It>t).  Greis  is  the  chief  town,  and  scat  of  tho 
superior  judicial  court,  w hence  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
of  Jena.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  Mi.lMH) 
duiLirs  a year;  thu  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  cun- 
fed.  being  /23  men.  Tlie  younger  branch  of  Reuss  h.-is 
a territory  of  417  sq.  m.,  composed  of  the  lordships  of 
Schlelz,  ^.olieniteiu-EbersdorL  and  Gera,  with  a pop.  of 
6(1,700;  chief  town,  and  seat  of  gov.,  Schlcis.  Apiwal 
from  thu  courts  of  this  principality  lies  also  to  Jena. 
Public  revenue,  about  235, OOU  dollars ; contingent  to 
nriny,  .522  nit-n.  Eacli  branch  has  a separate  vote  In  the 
full  dU-t  of  the  German  Confed.,  and  t^ether  with  Uo- 
honsollrm,  i.ippo,  Lic‘chtcntteln.  nod  Watdeck,  the  Itth 
place,  and  n vote  la  the  comnlttce. 

Zondrr,  Ar*..  iv.  31*2— 3M.;  Almanack  de  Go/Ao.) 

KKL"l'i-lN<tKN.atownofWIrteiDberg,clrc  Ncliwan- 
wald  (Black  i itrest).  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Kschaiz,  a iriliutary  of  the  Nuckar,  19  m.  S.  Sturtgnrd. 
Pop.  In  IKiM.  11,5(4).  Ufulliiigen  presents  a contrast 
to  many  other  old  Imperial  cities,  having  mostly  re- 
ular  streets,  and  wcll-built  though  antiquated  hutises. 
t has  fortilird,  and  ho*  suveral  suburbs.  One  of  its 
churches  bos  a tower  said,  by  Berghaus,  to  be  3‘JO  It. 
in  height : the  town-hall,  lyruum,  a welt-endowed  hos- 
pital, and  orphan  asylum,  arc  the  other  must  conspl- 
cuoiu  edifices. 

It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  lace,  net  for  women’s 
caps,  of  the  amiiial  value  of  KK'.OUO  florins ; clocks  ;uid 
watches,  &c. ; with  dyeing  and  bleaching  fariories,  and 
printing  establithnioiils,  whence  many  piratiHi  editions 
of  Gennan  works  i-are  issued. 

Kuutliugen  was  the  first  town  in  Swabia  which  em- 
braced tbu  Rurnrmation.  {Mernmin^cr  Betchr.  von 
Wurtemberg  ; lU  rghane,  ^c.) 

RHEIM>  or  REIMS  (one.  J^tirocormrwm,  post. 
Rerni),  a celebrated  dty  of  Franco,  d6p.  Marne,  of  w hidi, 
though  nut  the  cap..  It  is  by  far  iho  largest  town,  c.ip, 
arrond..  in  a uLvin  near  the  Vesle,  a tributary  m U»o 
Aisne,  27  m,  N.N.W.  Clialons,  and  15  ra.  E.  by  S. 
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Ut.  490  14' 41"  N.,  Ion*.  4P9'4V  E.  Pop.  In 
IKSB,  3H4S9.  It  ii  turroundod  bj  rampart*  (actd  vlth 
Slone,  wbicb,  being  planted  with  trees,  furtn  agreeable 

f»ubllc  walk*  ; ana  there  are  other  promenades  in  the 
Dunedlate  neighbourhood.  It  Is  about  a league  in 
circuit,  and  is  entered  br  tin  gates,  one  of  which,  the 
Partf  A'rwec.  a trluropfaai  arch,  with  KancUome  doors  of 
open  iron«work,  was  raised  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
his  coronation.  Two  principal  llioroughfares,  which 
meet  In  the  Placf  RoffoU,  divide  the  city  into  four  uo> 
equal  portiona  It  is  lulerably  well  laid  out.  Its  strcH>ts 
being  wide,  straight,  and  generailj  clean : it  has  several 
good  squares;  but  its  bouses  are  small,  having  motiljr 
onlr  two  floors,  and  are  constructed  with  monotonous 
uniformity.  Water>worlis,  berond  the  walls,  distribute 
the  waters  of  the  Vesle  throun  the  town,  but,  according 
to  Hugo,  in  insufficient  onauUtjr ; and  there  is  not  one 
handsome  public  fountain.  It  has,  however,  some  re> 
markable  public  edifices. 

The  catnedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifl. 
cent  ill  Kun^.  is  that  in  a hlcii  the  coronation  of  the 
French  kings  has  taken  place,  wUli  fc-w  exceptions,  from 
the  «ra  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  chiefly  constructed 
between  and  IMi.  It  is  47ii  ft  in  length.  90  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  144  ft.  In  height.  It  has  a noble  fnmt. 
flanked  with  two  square  towers,  n.  in  height  Of 
the  three  grand  entrances  on  this  side,  the  central  is 
ft.,  and  those  on  either  side  33|  ft.,  in  width  ; above 
the  former  is  a beautiful  circular  window.  The  whole 
front  is  ornamented  with  nearly  &*i0  statues,  and  a great 
number  of  columns  and  bas*reltefs  ; atxl  similar  decor- 
ations abound  in  every  part  of  the  exterior.  In  one  of 
the  towers  is  a bell  weighing  23,000  lbs.  This  cathedral 
has  some  flne  stained  glass,  tapestry,  marble  pavements, 
*c. ; a vers  flne  organ ; the  *'  wasning  the  feet,"  a ck^ 
^eturre  or  Poussin;  various  curiosities,  including  the 
foot  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and 
the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  a citizen  of  Hheims,  who  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  Roman  consul  oiiiio  "DfA.  The  last,  an 
admirable  specimen  of  ancient  art,  was  transferred  from 
the  church  of  St.  Nicaise,  destroy^  during  the  phreniy 
of  the  Revolution. 

Rhelms,  which  was  a place  of  great  consideration 
under  the  Romans,  had  various  other  antiquities,  but 
they  wore  mostly  destroyed  or  carried  off  during  the 
period  In  question.  The  roost  remarkable  ancient 
monument  now  existing  is  the  Porte  de  A/ors.  one  of  the 
city  gates;  a triple  archway,  ornamented  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  and  numerous  bas-rclicfi,  though 
these  arc  now  greatly  defaced.  This  arch  ai>pears  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Cvsar  and  Augustus, 
when  Agrippa  was  governor  of  Gaul.  Without  the  walls 
are  the  traces  of  an  amphlthratra. 

The  church  of  St  Reml,  constructed  in  1041,  It  con- 
sidered the  oldest  in  the  city.  It  occupies  almost  as 
much  ground  as  the  cathedral ; and  thmigh  much  lets 
lofty  and  ornamented,  is  in  a similar  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  contains  the  remains  of  the  anrieat  and  curious 
roausoieum  of  St  Reml.  The  tuwn-hall,  an  edifice  of 
the  time  of  I,ouit  XI It.,  with  whose  statue  its  frout  it 
ornamented,  the  new  prison,  ntaigon  rouge,  which  hat 
some  historical  interest,  theatre,  several  nospitali,  Ac., 
are  among  the  other  chief  object*  of  notice.  In  tbe 
centre  of  the  Plnce  RofoU  It  a bronze  statue  of  Louis 
X V.,  surrounded  with  allegorical  figures,  erected  in 
HIA.  to  replace  a similar  statue  destroyed  in  1793. 
Rlieims  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  siiffi-a- 
gans  are  the  bishops  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Chalnns, 
and  Solssons,  and  of  courts  of  atiiie,  original  juris- 
dtetion,  and  commerce,  a council  de$  pr^kommet, 
chamber  of  manufactures  and  arts,  a myal  college,  Ac. 
It  has  a pubiir  library  of  34,000  printed  vols.  and  1,000 
Mss.,  a iMtxnic  gardra.  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  a 
mumi  de  piftt,  tarings'  bank,  Ac. 

Rheims  it  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
stnflk.  which  extends  overnearly  the  wboled^p.  of  Marne, 
and  the  adjacent  dipt,  of  Alsne  and  Ardennea  In  INgi, 
these  manuCacturet  were  estimated  to  occupy  M.OOO 
hands,  of  whom  12,000  were  settled  in  Rhelms.  About 
3,000  of  the  latter  were  weavers,  l-IOth  part  of  whom 
wrought  at  Jacqiurd-looms ; I,&00  were  employed  In 
spinning  yam.  4,000  in  foiling,  washing,  and  otherwise 
preparing  the  Ihbrics  made.  Fur  tbe  last  23  years  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  Rhelms  has  made  a considerable 
^grets  In  most  of  it*  branches.  Wages  are  good. 
Those  of  workmen  vary,  according  to  the  work,  (tom  l| 
up  to  4f  fr.  a day ; women  from  73  c.  to  1 1 fr. ; and  chil- 
dren from  30  to  7S  c.  But  the  average  is  estimated  to  be, 
for  1st  class  workmen,  S|fr.  to  3fr. ; 2d  class,  I4  fr.  to 
2 fr. ; and  women  73e  to  1 fr.  23 c.  dally.  They  usually 
work  for  about  12  hours  a day ; those  ilviDg  in  tbe  city 
being  mostly  employed  hi  the  workshop*  of  the  manu- 
fa<-turert.  In  general  the  workpeople  are  well  clothed 
and  well  fed  ; but  they  are  said  to  fie  improvident,  and 
lew  Mvt*  money.  Tiic  vice  of  drunkenness  it  very  pre- 
x.ilrni ; and  morals  are  a*  bad  or  worse,  perhaps,  than 
1.)  most  manufacturing  towns  of  France.  From  IS23  to 
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183.3.  the  proportion  of  Illegitimate  to  total  births 
amounted  to ab^t  I in  1 ( PitdcniU,  Takteam  degOurrtert. 
t.  816—217.)  Rheims  also  produces  soap,  candle*,  blscuiit, 
and  gingerbread  t and  has  breweries,  tanneries,  leather- 
factories,  Ac.  It  is  a principal  dtp4t  for  the  wiucs  of 
Champano,  Urge  quantities  of  which  are  stored  up  in 
cellars,  similar  to  those  of  Kpemay,  which  see.  Besides 
its  trade  in  woollen  manufactures  and  wines,  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  stuBk,  flour,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products,  Ac.  L'nder  the  Itomaus,  /JsirororM- 
rum  was  the  cap.  of  Belglca  II.,  and  waa  distinguishrd 
as  a seat  of  ietters  and  philosophy.  It  became  a bishop, 
ric  before  the  irruption  of  ine  Franks,  and  received 
many  privileges  from  the  Merovingian  kings.  In  13^vj, 
Rhelms  succesifully  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  111. 
In  1647,  a university  was  founded  in  it,  which  lasted  lill 
tbe  Revolution,  when  it  was  tupi'rrssed.  In  1914.  U was 
taken  by  the  Russians,  who  were  soon  after  expelled 
by  Napoleon,  with  great  lots. 

Among  the  great  men  of  whom  lUieims  ha*  to  boast. 
Che  mcMt  distingutthed  by  for  it  Colbert,  minister  of 
flnauce  during  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  ol 
IxKiis  XIV..  bom  here  on  the  'AKh  of  August,  1619.  It 
lias  also  given  birth  to  the  Abbl^  de  ll  Piuchc.  the  his- 
torian Vely.  Ac.  {Hugo,  art.  .Vitmc;  (‘tUerme,  TabUnu 
drs  OuttKrSi  D'AnnUe,  Sotiee  de  la  laauU,  2(h>., 
ie.) 

KHIK  (BAS.  or  LOWBR-RHINB).  a frontier  dep. 
of  France,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  kingdom,  which,  with 
Haut-Khin,  formerly  constituted  the  prov.  of  Alsace, 
chiefly  between  the  48<h  and  49th  (legs,  of  N.  laC.,  and 
the  7th  and  Hih  K.  long.;  having  N.  KhrnUb  Bavaria, 
and  the  d^p.  of  Moselle.  W.  Meurlhe  and  Vosges, 
8.  Haut-Rhin,  and  K,  the  Rhine,  srparating  It  fh>m  the 
Grand  l)uchy  of  Baden.  Area,  464.7H1  licctares.  Pop., 
in  1H36.  540,313.  Tbe  \V.  part  of  the  dcp.  is  covered  by 
tbe  Vosges  mountains,  and  their  ramllication*.  i'he 
aversM  elevation  Is  2,000  to  2,3Uii  ft. ; but  the 

Hochneld  rises  to  4.460  ft.,  and  the  .^boeeberg  to 
3,830  ft.  Tbe  surface  docUnes  toward*  the  K.  PriorHpal 
rivers,  the  111,  with  tu  numerous  tribuUric*.  the 
Mcxlcr,  Zom,  Sarre.  Ac.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands  were 
estimated  at  I8U.9A)  hertaret,  meadow*  36.034  ditto, 
vineyards  13,123  diao,  orchards  6.934  ditto,  and  weeds 
117,764  ditto.  I'he  marshes  in  the  K-,  and  the  stony 
tracts  of  the  W..  are  unsuluble  for  agriculture;  and 
though  tbe  middle  ol  the  d5p.  be  rcriiie  and  acii  cuU 
tivated,  the  produce  of  corn  it  not  sufficient  fur  home 
consumptioa.  More  potatoes  are  grown  than  in  any  uf 
the  neighbouring  d^s. ; nearly  4.743.Uh>  hectolitre* 
having  been  produced  in  1833.  A good  deal  of  tobacco 
is  raiMXl,  and  bought  by  the  government.  The  annual 
produce  of  wine  may  be  estimated  at  about  46(».(i0i)  hec- 
tolitre* : it  it  of  a medium  quality,  but.  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  Inferior  to  that  of  tbe  Haul  Hhin.  About  a 
hair  of  the  pnxluce  it  consumed  in  the  dcp.,  tbe  rest 
being  sent,  P^ly  to  other  d4ps-  and  partly  to  Baden.  Ac. 
Hops,  wood,  hemp,  onioat,  and  other  vegetables,  are 
arucles  of  extensive  cuiilvatioii.  The  plough  is  usually 
drawn  by  horse*.  Horned  cattle  are  pretty  numerous, 
but  sb(^  are  scarce.  Poultry  are  extensively  reared 
near  Strasburg ; particularly  gee*e,  the  livers  of  which 
serve  to  make  the  pdtes  de/uts  gras,  for  which  that  city 
is  so  ceiebratecL  In  1836.  of  33l.9‘xi  propeitte*  sutUect 
to  the  eoHtrik.  fontdirr,  141,96’i  were  assessed  at  l«*t 
than  6 fr.,  and  only  83  at  1,000  ft.  and  upwards.  Iron 
mines  are  wrought ; lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  coal,  and 
bitumen  are  met  with  ; and  salt  is  made  from  springs, 
in  the  N.^aud  W.  The  dip.  hat  manufactures  of  cotton 

{'am,  muslins,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  leather,  tad- 
ery,  carriages, 'glass  wares,  Ac.  There  are  tnany  iron- 
forges  ; and  flrv^nni  are  manufactured  at  Muizlg  and 
Kllnseothal.  Strasburg  Is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
gc>neral  commerce  and  transit  trade.  Bas-Rhin  is  di- 
vided into  four  arrondi. ; chief  towns,  Strasburg  tbe 
cap.,  Saveme.  .Schlestadt,  and  Wissembourg.  It  sends 
6 roemt.  to  the  Cb.  of  Deputies.  Registered  electors 
(1838.39).  1.762.  Total  public  revenue  ( iPtSI ).  14,336.474 
ttancs.  The  majority  01  the  population  is  Protestant. 

HHIK  (HAUT,  or  UPPRll  Hill NR),a  frontier  d^. 
of  France,  in  tbe  B.  pari  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  com- 
prised in  the  prov.  uf  Alsace ; between  lat.  47^  27'  and 
480  |g^  long,  go  i^nd  70  g.,  hAvlug  N. 

Bas-Rhin,  W.  Vosges  snd  Haute  Sabne.  8.  Doutw,  and 
the  Swiss  cantons  of  Neufchatel.  Berne,  and  Basle,  and 
R.the  Rhine, separating  it  from  the  territories  of  Baden. 
Area,406;b33  hectares.  Pop.  in  1836,  424,268.  In  the 
W.  are  the  chains  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura ; one  summit 
of  the  former,  tbe  baikm  d*  A&aeff  rises  to  4,602  ft.  abtwe 
theses.  The  rest  of  the  surfsce  It  mostly  plain.  Except 
the  Rhine,  the  111  It  the  only  navigable  river ; but  the 
canal  between  the  Rhine  atMl  Rhone  locersect*  the  d^ 
in  its  whole  length.  At  In  Bas.Hhln.the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  surface  is  in  the  centre  of  the  dcp..  where 
agriculture  is  In  a pretty  advanced  state.  In  183.3,  the 
arable  loiuis  were  estimated  to  comprise  I.WA?!  hectares; 
meadows,  d‘A606  do.;  vineyards,  11,141  do.;  orchards. 
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A,AI9  tk>. ; and  woods,  113^15  do.  Principal  corpt, 
»h«*at  ami  barley  ; ‘i.'Kin.OOO  hectolitres  of  noUUtct  were 
aaM  to  be  railed  in  l((3-V  The  produce  of  wine  is  esti* 
mated  at  abore  4<Xt.OOO  hectol.  a year.  .Some  of  the 
white  winea,  especially  those  of  GuebwiUer,  Rlquerir, 
Thaun,  Ac.,  are  highly  esteemed.  The  vims  gnUiU  am 
exteuslvely  purchased  by  the  mcrchanis  of  Cologne  and 
Frankfort,  who  mix  them  with  the  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
Co  which  they  Impart  strength  and  vivacity.  They  keep 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Improve  as  cht^  grow  older, 
and  sustain  no  injury  from  travelling.  The  d£p.  also 
produces  excellent  bmr.  In  lk35,  of  174,015  pri^rties 
subject  to  the  coutribuNon  loncterf,  100,859  were  as- 
sessed at  leas  than  5 fr..*and  SO.tlO  at  from  5 to  10  fy. 
Therekre  various  Iron  and  other  mines,  and  good  building 
stone  and  other  minerals  are  met  with  In  various  parts. 
**  lland-looms  are  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
deps.  of  the  Haul-  and  Bas-Khln ; the  articles  produced 
are  chiefly  muslins  and  floe  calicoes.  The  warn  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  vary : for  the  mnat  skilled  class,  from 
6 to  9 fr.  per  week  ; for  the  second>rate  class,  from  4|  to 
6 (x.  ( and  for  women  and  children,  forming  the  third  or 
lowest  class,  ftom  3 to  4|  fV.  These  are  uett  wages,  the 
manufacturers  either  beaming  the  warps  and  furnishing 
the  looms  in  £acti>ries,  or  paying  equivalently.”  {Sy. 
mon'$  Report,  p.  119.)  VUlcrmi  states  that  In  1834,  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  Haut>Rhln  eroployod  100,000 
Individuals,  or  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  entire  pop. ; 
and.  since  that  ppri<M,  he  afBrms  the  number  has  still 
further  Increased : but  a large  proportion  of  these  per- 
sona prosecute  the  cotton  trade  as  a subsidiary  employ- 
ment only,  carrying  it  on  in  their  cottages  when  theV  are 
not  nc>cessarlly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  their  little 
paCchea  of  grotind.  Mulhausen,  Thaun.  Guebwlller, 
^ults.  and  Sainte  Marie  aux  Mines,  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  ” The  homes  of  the  weaving 
classes  (in  these  towns)  are.  for  the  most  part,  dirty  and 
ccimfortlesa,  and  evince  every  symptom  of  bod  manage- 
ment and  poverty.  Even  those  who  have  children  In  the 
cotton-mills  do  not  keep  up  any  appearance  of  comfort. 
The  Alsatian  weavers  nave,  ffeneraUy  speaking,  a suf- 
ficiency of  food,  though  In  ul  other  respects  they  are 
badly  off.  Id  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  the  pejuantry 
am  worse  off  silll : the  loonu  found  there  arc  chiefly  on 
the  system  of  the  * customer ' weavers  of  Scotland,  but 
there  are  some  who  weave  for  manufacturers  at  very  low 
wages.”  {Symon't  Reports,  p.  130.) 

Villermd  gives  a deplorable  account  of  the  abject 
poverty  of  a great  proportion  of  the  cotton  weavers  of 
the  Haut-Rhin,  many  of  whom  coroe  from  Swluertand 
and  beyond  the  Rhine.  (.Tableau  des  Ouorierst  L 24 — 
30.,  Ac.)  This  dt^p.  hiu  also  manufactures  of  hardware, 
c)o<'ks,  and  watche«,  with  various  iron  and  steel  forges. 

It  is  divided  Into  S arronds  : chief  towns,  Colmar, 
the  cap..  Altklrcb,  and  Belfort,  It  sends  5 mems.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (I83A-9),  1.596. 
1‘otal  public  revenue  (1831),  9.338,347  fr.  Unlike  Bas- 
Rhin,  the  minority  of  the  pop.  lu  this  d£p.  are  Rom. 
Catholics,  but  Protestants  are  numerous. 

Alsace,  which  formed  a part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia  and  Lorraine,  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
German  empire  till  126^  when  It  became  mostly  inde- 
pendent. It  subsequently  belonged  to  Austria ; but 
was  Anally  annexed  to  France  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1697. 
{Hugo,  art.  Haut-Rkiu I yuiermi / ParL  Papers i 
PrencA  (Meiai  Tablet,  ^c.) 

RHINR.alarge  river  ofW.  Europe,  rising  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Alps,  Bowing  through  Switserlaod  and  Ger- 
many, and  falling  into  tne  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean, 
between  lat.  48^  30'  and  519  N,.  and  long.  Jfi  40'  and 
9^  50'  B.  length,  measured  along  the  stream,  950  m. : 
area  of  basin,  Including  tributaries, 83,398 sq.m.,  or  about 
l*43d  part  of  Europe.  It  originates  in  two  principal 
streams,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  N.  sIm  of  the 
Pennine  Alps:  the  principal  of  these.  Called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Vorder-Hhine,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
small  streams  flowing  from  the  N.  side  of  Mount  St. 
<;othard,  at  an  elevation  of  6.581  ft.  above  the  sea,  lat. 
46^  33'  N.,  long.  8^53'  B.,  only  a few  miles  fh>m  the 
stfurce  of  the  Rhone.  Hence  the  main  stream,  which 
soon  becomes  enlarged  by  the  affluence  of  numerous 
bionks  and  mountain  torrents,  takes  at  first  a N.E.  di- 
rection through  the  magniflecut  and  stupendous  ravine 
of  the  Rheinwald.  enclosed  on  both  sides  br  almost 
iwrpendicular  rocks,  rising  3,000  ft  above  the  river,  and 
clothed  to  their  very  summit  with  stately  firs.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  valley,  and  only  a few  miles  above 
f bur,  near  Rekhrnau,  the  river  is  joined  by  Us  E.  branch, 
the  Hintcr-Rhlne.  which  rises  on  the  tide  of  the  Mos- 
chelhorn  or  Vngclsberg,  near  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard. 
At  Chur  the  river  dvOecls  N.,  maintaining  that  general 
direction  through  a fertile  and  romantic  valley,  abound- 
ing with  vinoyardi,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Constance,  Into 
which  it  pr)iirs  its  waters,  their  level  at  this  point  being 
1,2.55  U.  above  the  s«*a.  or  6.326  ft.  below  the  source.  The 
river,  leaving  this  beautiful  lake  at  its  W.  end.  near  the 
town  of  Constance,  enters  a smaller  expanse  of  water, 
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called  the  Untcr  or  Zi  ttcr-See,  in  which  is  the  island  of 
Kelclienaii,  and  ttimre,  narrow  lug  Its  channel,  runs  W. 
to  .Schaffitausen ; 3 m.  below  wnirh  the  stream,  pent 
between  lofty  rocks,  and  divided  by  craggy  Islets,  fails 
over  a ledge  of  rocks  78  ft.  In  height,  forming  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  European  cataracts.  {See  Scmavp- 
RAVstN.)  The  channel,  from  this  point  to  Basle,  Is  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  winding  through  lofty  rocks,  which 
confine  the  waters  within  a narrow  compass,  and  con- 
sequently increase  the  rapidity  of  the  rurrrnL  At 
Zuiach,  about  I m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Aar, 
occurs  a second  fall,  down  which,  however,  the  nati>rs 
venture  their  loaded  barks,  except  during  the  spring, 
floods.  The  river  maintains  Us  \v.  direction  through  a 
rocky  valtry.Jnterrupted  with  frequent  crags  rising  above 
the  stream,  as  far  as  Basic,  where  It  Is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  600  ft.  In  lenmh,  with  stone  abutments. 
Here  also  commences  the  na>  Igatlon  of  the  river,  its  level 
at  this  point  being  837  ft.  above  the  Gennan  Ocean. 

Basle,  Indeed,  srems  to  be  the  proper  point  ofdivUlon 
between  the  upper  and  lower  Rhine ; for  the  navigation 
above  this  town  Is  so  Interrupted  by  falls  and  rocks  as 
to  be  scarcely  of  any  Importance,  whereas  ftom  hence  to 
the  mouth  boats  pau  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Assuming  at  Basle  a pretty  constant  N.  course,  the 
Rhine  becomes  the  boundary  between  Franco  and  the 
grand  duebv  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  between  Haden 
and  RbenIsK  Bavaria,  the  cities  and  towns  In  this  part 
of  its  course  bclog  Mannheim,  on  the  E.  tumk,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  Strasburg,  Speler,  Op- 
penheim.  and  Mayence,  on  the  W.  bank.  At  tho 
last  of  these  towns,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mayn,  the 
stream  takes  a sudden  turn  W.  to  Bingen,  on  the  W. 
bank,  from  which  point  the  course  of  the  river  is  pretty 
uniforralv  N.W.  to  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  (!obicnts.  at 
the  conAuenco  of  the  Moselle.  Bonn.  Cologne,  and 
Cloves,  are  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  bank  : thn«e  on 
and  near  the  R.  side  comprising  Wiesbaden,  DiusHdurf, 
Wesel,  and  other  places  of  inferior  lisc.  The  delta  of 
the  Rhine  Is  the  largest  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting 
that  of  the  W'olga:  it  extends,  with  its  ritmifiralitint, 
110  m.  along  the  coast,  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  Ztiyder- 
Zee  to  the  S.  branch  of  the  Maas  ; and  the  disbuice  frocn 
the  apex,  about  10  m.  below  Emmcricli,  being  72  m.,  the 
total  area  of  the  country  comprised  within  its  limits 
is  4,150  sq.  m.  W'heo  the  river  dlvklcs.  the  left  or 
S.  arm  takes  the  name  of  Waal ; and  the  other  retaining 
that  of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a little  farther  N,, 
by  on  artificial  canal  with  the  Yssel.  SUIl  lower  down 
the  Rhine  takes  the  name  of  the  Lock,  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  old  Rhine,  now  sanded  up,  which 
passed  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden  to  the  sea  at  Caiwyk. 
The  Rhine  has  at  present  three  mouths.  About  tuo 
thirds  of  its  waters  flow  to  the  sea  by  the  W'aal.  (he  re- 
mainder being  carried  partly  to  the  Zuydcr-Z«H.‘  by  the 
Yssel,  and  partly  to  the  oc«an  by  the  Leek  aitd  Maas,  on 
which  U the  great  RheuUh  port  of  Rotterdam.  These 
branches,  however,  are  so  Interlaced  with  natural  and 
artificial  channels,  and  there  are  so  many  lagoons, 
marshes,  Ac.  lu  this  district,  that  a map  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  any  detailed  description.  {LueU's  UtvA 
11.53-59.) 

The  entrance  to  the  Maas,  leading  to  Rotterdam,  lies  in 
lat.  .51^  56'  N.,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Briel-gat  or 
channel : It  has  a bar  across,  on  which  there  are  7|  ft. 
water  at  neap-tides.  Sprlng-Udcs  rise  here  fn>m  if  to 
13  ft..  and  neaps  6 or  7 ft,  (Aorfe’s  Sat/tug  I?irecttoms 
/or  tke  AortM  Sea,  p.  153.) 

Tbe  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Rhine  in  different  parts 
of  its  course  have  been  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
repeated  observations.  At  Chur,  in  tbe  Orisons,  It  U 
about  360  ft.  in  width,  or  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Richmond  ; at  .Schaffhausen  the  width  is  estimated  at 
370  ft.,  and  at  Basle  about  5.50  ft  I'he  breadth  of  the 
•Cream  between  Basle  and  Strasburg  Is  much  Incresued 
by  the  numeroiu  islands  that  interrupt  the  current  { but 
from  the  last-mentioned  place  to  Spelcrs  tbe  width  varies 
from  1,000  to  1,300  ft.  The  slxe  of  the  Rhine  thence 
downwards  to  Cublentx  gradually  increases  to  near 
2,000  ft.  in  width  ; but  oear  that  point  it  enters  a moun- 
tainous defile,  and  becomes  mueb  narrower,  widening 
again  at  Cologne,  where  It  is  1.400ft.  across  i and  lower 
down  to  its  mouth,  In  the  princioal  navigable  branches,  It 
has  a breadth  exceeding  3,000  ft.  The  de|Hb  of  tbe 
channel  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  averages  ateut  IS  ft. ; 
aitd  below  the  latter  town  the  river  Is  uavigablo  by  large 
steamers  and  vessels  of  consiilerable  tonnage.  July  Is 
the  season  when  the  river  is  fullest,  and  It  then  rises 
about  13  ft.  above  its  average  height.  May  and  (^to^r 
aro  the  seasons  of  low  water.  The  descent  of  the  river, 
and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  diffbrent  parts ; but  the  niean  incli- 
nation from  Strasburg  is  estiroatf^  at  ab<mt  I '3  ft.  per 
mile  ; and  the  current  may  average  somewhat  more  thM 
3 m.  an  hour,  though  below  Cmogne  it  Is  greatly  de- 
creased. the  Rhine  there  U'cumlng  comparatively  a slug- 
gish river. 

I’p 
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The  ftfluenti  of  the  Rhine  arc  very  ntimeroua  ; but  the 
chiiTtribt.  b<‘long  to  the  Mrtion  b«-lciv  Basic.  The  nnly 
navl/able  affluent  above  uiat  i*  the  Aar,  a ttream 

whk-h  dralni  the  ^rreater  part  of  SvlUerland.  and  brings 
down  nnarlj  an  equal  volume  of  water  with  the  I’l'pcr 
Hhiuc  itseli.  It  n»c«  in  the  Kreat  mats  of  St.  Guthard, 
paa»e«  through  a narrow  valley.  In  which  U the  cataract 
of  Aarfall.  iSufl.  In  height,  altcrwardi  entcri  the  lake  of 
Brieui,  and  thence,  after  |wuaing  throuffh  the  lake  of 
'1  bun  (1.87A  (t.  above  the  tea)  runt  past  Heme,  and  cn> 
largiHl  by  different  trlb«.,  bringing  down  the  waters  of 
lakes  Lucerne.  Wallendstadt,  Zurich,  Ac-,  Joins  the  main 
river  at  GoblentiCiT^  i>>'  N.,  and  IV  E.).  with  a wide 
and  powerful  current.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Kvuss 
and  the  LImmath ; the  former  rising  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  receives  the  waters  of 
lakes  Lii<-crne  and  Zug,  while  the  falter  rises  In  the 
ON'rland  Alps,  and  runs  through  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
botii  joining  the  Aar  on  Us  K.  bank,  about  a mile  from 
each  other  ; both  are  navigable  except  during  the  spring 
floods,  but  OMing  to  the  rapkUty  of  the  current  boats 
EM.  rod  empty. 

B>  low  iUsle  the  Rhine  Is  Joined  by  many  large  trfbs., 
th(>  m<ot  iin|>ortant  of  which  enter  from  the  K.  nr  right 
iMiik.  Tlir  lirkt  of  these  is  the  Ncckar,  which  falls  into 
the  main  river  at  Mannheim,  about  314  m.  tadow  Basle- 
It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  In  about  lat.  4h^  K..  and 
tp  3i/  E.,  and  has  a very  tortuous  course,  first  K.E., 
aubsoqueiitly  N.N.  W.,  and  lastly  W.,  of  more  than  IW)m. 
It  is  navigable  fur  large  barges  up  to  Hellbronn,  and  for 
small  crail  as  far  as  Sluttgard.  The  Mayn,  which  enters 
the  Rhine  at  Mayeuce,  or  MaJnt,  about  30  m.  below 
Frankfort,  which  is  on  Us  N.  bank,  is  a most  Im^rtant 
trllHitary.  Large  river  barges,  vessels  of  100  tuns  ourden, 
ascend  us  high  as  KUsingeii,  which  Is  166m.  from  the 
numtii:  its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  330m.  (See 
Msvn.)  The  lyoim  julns  the  Rhine  about  48m.  below 
Mayence  ; it  Is  about  UUm.  long,  but  is  not  navigable 
alH)Te  Limburg.  34  in.  from  the  month.  The  Ruhr  and 
tiie  iiippe  are  two  otlier  considerable  tribs.  on  the  E. 
side;  botli  navigable  fur  about  lOOm.  The  principal 
Mtllnetit  on  the  \V.  bank  is  the  Moselle,  which  rises  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  \%sges,  at  an  elevation  of  3,3.60  ft.« 
anti  after  flowing  past  Nancy,  Mets,  and  Treves  (near 
which  it  is  join«^  by  the  iiarre),  enters  the  main  river 
at  t'ublents;  after  a course  of  ibsn  m.  The  confluence  of 
the  .Nleurthc.  10<>  m.  t>elow  the  source,  marks  the  cx> 
tent  of  the  navigation.  The  Meuse,  or  Maas,  rises  In 
tlii-drp.  of  the  lip|>er  Marne,  on  one  of  the  W.  offkets  of 
the  Vosges,  and  running  with  a tortuous  CfHirse,  some- 
what like  the  letter  S.,  past  8t.  Mihirl,  Verdun.  Sedan, 
Meiieres,  Namur.  Liege,  and  Maesthcht,  Joins  the  Waal, 
or  urnicl(>al  stream  of  the  delta,  near  Gorkum,  below 
which,  as  alieady  observed,  the  main  stream  assumes  the 
name  of  Mo-u  down  to  its  mouth. 

The  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  has  been  rather 
extensively  investigated  by  Bou^,  Von  Unrh,  Bron^lart. 
and  oliiot  French  naturalists.  The  bed  of  ll»e  Upper 
Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the  Chur.  Is  formed  of  pri- 
mltlva  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss  and  porphyritic  granite  ; but 
at  this  point,  grauwack^,  blue  limestone,  and  old  red 
samUtune  become  the  prevailing  rocks,  as  far  as  the  lake 
uf  Uonstaisce,  where  they  are  succeeded  , by  tertiary 
fomiations.  probably  of  more  recent  date  than  the  gyp* 
seous  strata  of  the  Paris  basin.  Sv'^ondarv  and  tertiary 
rocks  line  the  river  from  Basle  to  the  Nerkar  ; but  from 
this  point  to  Bmgeii,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mayn, 

franitc,  gneiss,  and  mlra-schlst  form  the  substance  of  the 
Igh  crags  (hat  line  the  river  on  both  sides.  Lower  down 
the  clilTs  are  composed  of  secoadary  llinestooe,  with  su- 
|H*riinposed  strata  of  new  red  saiidstone,  and  in  some 
parts  volcanic  rocks  are  found  curtouily  lDters|>ersed 
with  the  inferior  chalk  strata.  The  coal  formations  arc 
fouud  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ruhr  and  Lippe,  this 
part  of  RhenLh  Prussia  furaUhiog  the  chief  siip^y  of 
(iiat  mineral  for  the  purposes  of  steam-tMvIgatbm.  Be- 
low Dusseldorf  the  tertiary  rocks  are  replaced  by  di- 
luvial and  alluvUi  formations,  which  form  the  subsw  of 
the  delta.  Geologists,  however,  are  of  opiuion  that  the 
numerous  Islaiidsln  this  intricate  delta  have  been  formed 
not  so  much  by  deposits  brought  down  bv  the  river,  as 
by  the  inroads  whkh  the  sea  is  continually  making  on 
tills  coast.  ( l.pHCa  Oeol.  ii.  63. ; aiwl  Emcfcippt4it  Mi- 
tktui.,  art.  RA/«.) 

The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  been  Justly  edmlresl 
by  travellers.  Wildness  and  rude  graiKleur  characterise 
it  III  tlie  dellles  alMve  the  lake  of  Constanee,  and  the 
4-otMitry  from  the  Unter-Sce  westward,  as  far  as 
Rlirinleldcn.  6 m.  above  Basle,  Is  almost  equally  ro- 
inaiitic.  But  at  this  |H>lnt  the  cluracter  of  the  sesmery 
riMuges.  .-uid  tlie  river,  foiTDerly  an  inconsiderable  Tea- 
tine  in  the  UiHlsca|>e,  becomes  a brood  and  majestic 
stream,  flowing  as  far  as  Mantieira  through  a rich  ofieu 
v.iHey.  from  .30  to  60m.  in  breadth.  The  iMiiks  there 
b-;;iti  to  be  mote  tH>id  and  n>cky  ; but  the  scenery  most 

Rcnvrall)  a<imlred  li  chiefly  between  Maycncc  and  toh- 
*Mti.  *'  'rise  Rhine  here  pursue*  a meandering  course. 


pent  between  lofly  and  cr-nggy  mountains,  and  rrwembles 
rather  a succession  of  lakes  than  a river.  Here,  Indeed, 
The  riser  nnbti  foaim  «i»i  flow*, 

I'he  rtismi  of  this  etw-haniwl  greand, 

And  all  iu  ihuwsaiwl  (urns  dt^nsr 
Mouw  fVt*b«T  bsoswlj  vanlnji  rownd. 

(OU/4^  ir«s«M.) 

'*  These  mountains,  however,  are  after  alt  only  moun- 
tains lo  miniature.  They  have  often,  indeed,  the  steepness, 
rudeness,  and  overhaitinng  rklgi^s  uf  the  mountains  bor- 
dering the  Rhone:  but,  as  compared  to  them  in  sise, 
they  are  but  molehills.  The  grove*  on  the  hill-sides  are 
few  and  far  between ; but  there  Is  no  grove  without  a 
church  ^rc  risiog  in  the  midst,  and  overtO|*ping  the 
trees.  F^rcquently  a daring  arxl  fantastic  clifT.  crowned 
by  an  ancient  castle,  frowns  over  the  river,  or  rises  ma- 
jestically from  the  brow  of  the  steep ; but  tbe  woods, 
unlike  Chose  of  tbe  Rhone,  look  like  plantations.  Bnd  tbe 
vines  obtrude  an  unceasing  Idea  of  tbe  artlftrlal.**  {Leiteh 
Ritckif't  Trtt9fUii»4  Skeieitrt  on  tkt  Rhine,  p.  79.) 

The  Rhine,  with  its  various  affluents,  comprises  a na- 
vigation of  about  1,600  m.,  and,  in  a commercial  point  of 
view.  It  perhaps  the  most  Important  river  In  Europe, 
owing  to  the  numerous  states  to  which  it  affords  a water 
CfUiveyance.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  States,  or  portions  of  the  states,  included  within  tbe 
valley  of  this  great  river : — 

gwltwfiiad  • It.fOnMi.m.  1 Piwda  St,l6tiq.a. 

KraiMW  lA,llun  Oihcv  (Icrni.  States  tgMt 

Auuria  • SMI  IMelufn  • S,i00 

Rwl<m  • 4, Mi  Nethstteads  • hfitO 

IlkiT^rta  • in,au  ■ . 

Uutaoilwvg  • 3,SiO  S3.»S 

The  narUation  <4 the  Rhine  has  always  been  of  coo- 
(iderable  unportance,  but  since  the  employment  of 
I steamers,  anu  the  abnlltlon  of  the  tolls,  and  other  poli- 
tical obslatles  to  iU  free  use.  Us  importance  as  a channel 
of  rutvigniiuit  and  im|>ortancc  has  been  Immeasurably 
tnereas^.  Vessels  of  large  bunlen  ascend  tlie  river  to 
Cologne,  and  Stratburg  Is  reached  by  those  of  80  nr  90 
ton*.  Re«-cnlly,  however,  steamer*  have  been  regu- 
larly established  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  between  Stras- 
hurg  and  Basle,  and  an  astonUhing  increase  has  taken 
place  In  the  number  of  patseiiffcrs.  and  the  quantity  of 
go^i  pasting  up  and  down  the  rn  er  Til  1 877,  for  example, 
the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  along  the  Rhine,  intiic 
Prussian  territories,  amounted  to  only  31,03 ; w hertsu.  in 
1836,  they  amounted  lo  I46.1Hi|,  ana  now  (1.841)  exmil 
300,nr0l  The  increase  In  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
conveyed  along  this  great  international  highwav  has 
been  tqually  great : and  it*  iint>ortance  will,  no  doulii, 
be  still  niore  rapidly  tncrcnseil  by  the  opening  of  rail- 
ways. and  imprtjved  methods  of  communi^lon  with  tbe 
great  rllies  on  its  banks. 

Besides  the  goods  conveyed  up  and  down  the  Rhine 
in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  immense  Quantities  of 
timber  are  sent  down  in  the  form  of  raAs.  The  smaller 
rafts  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  smaller  affluents  of 
the  rirer.  used  formerly  to  rendesvoiu  at  Narnedy,  near 
Andrmarh,  where  they  were  consoBdaled  into  rafts  of  a 
larger  sise,  that  were  sent  down  tbe  river  to  l>ordrccht, 
where  they  were  generally  broken  up,  and  the  timber 
sold  and  forward^  to  Us  final  destination.  Of  late 
ears,  however,  the  plan  of  constructing  very  large  rafts 
as  begun  to  fall  Into  disuse,  though,  a*  tney  are  still 
sometimes  met  with,  tbe  reader  may  be  displeased  to 
have  them  described. 

“ A little  below  Andemach  the  little  vIHage  of  Nantedy 
appears  on  the  left  bank,  under  a wooiM  mountain. 
The  Rhine  here  forms  a bay,  where  the  pilots  are  amis- 
tomed  to  unite  together  the  small  rafts  of  timber  fioatrd 
dowrn  tbe  tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  ami  to  con- 
struct enormous  floats,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht, 
and  sold.  These  machines  have  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  village,  composed  of  13  or  16  Itulv  wooden  huts, 
on  a platform  of  oak  and  deal  Umber.  They  are  fte- 
miently  HOOor  900  feet  in  length,  and  GO  or  70iu  breadth. 
The  rowers  and  workmen  sotneihnes  amount  to  700  or 
600,  su)tcrintended  by  pilots,  and  a proprietor,  whose 
habUation  is  superior  in  sise  and  elegance  to  the  rest. 
The  raft  Is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees,  placed 
one  on  the  other,  and  bound  together:  a large  rmh  draws 
not  less  than  6 or  7 feet  of  water.  Several  smaller  ones 
are  attached  to  it.  by  way  of  procertkm,  beelile*  a string 
of  boats  loaded  with  anchors  and  cable*,  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sounding  the  river  and  going  on  shore.  The 
domesilc  economy  of  an  East  IntUamao  or  an  Bnglish 
man  of  war  is  hardly  more  ixunplete.  Poultry,  pigs,  and 
other  animals,  are  to  be  founa  on  board ; ana  several 
butchers  are  attached  to  the  suite.  A well  supplied 
boiler  Is  at  work  night  and  day  In  tbe  kitchen  : the 
dinner  hour  is  announced  by  a basket  stuck  on  a pole,  at 
which  sipial  the  pilot  gives  the  word  of  comtnaivd,  and 
the  workmen  run  from  all  quarters  to  receive  their 
messes.  The  consinnption  of  prorisioni  In  the  voyage  to 
lloliaiKl  is  almost  incredible;  sometime*  amounting  to 
40.IX1U  or  50,nuu  pound*  of  broad  ; 18.000  or  2(t.UA>  uf 
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fmli.  bnliks  a quautitjr  of  «altcd  maat ; tiMl  butter,  re> 
({••UUm,  Ac.,  <n  proportioa . Th«  eaucn«M  are  ao  gnat, 
that  a ca|>i(al  or  throe  or  four  buDcued  Ooiiot  !•  cod* 
•tdrred  ni^eiaary  to  undertake  a raA.  Tl>cir  ruvIgatfoD 
is  a matter  of  conakleroble  tklll,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
wiiulingc,  the  rocki.  and  ahaliowa  of  the  river ; and  •oine 
rears  ago  the  secret  was  Utought  to  be  monopolised  bj  a 
boatman  of  Hudasbeim  and  his  sods."  (Am/umM  oss  iAe 
BJUmt.) 

The  AA^asu,  or  Rhloe  (Gr.  ‘Pn»ss).  became  first 
known  to  the  Homans  bjr  the  conquest  (h  Julius  Ccaar, 
who  crossed  it  twice  to  punish  the  Germans,  it  is  thus 
described  by  him  oritur  r*  l.ep<mtit$  f^Atpf4 

imeuimmi,  ri  km%o  tpatio  prr  fimtt  SatUuaXmm^  Mefer/io* 
raas,  Sequanarum,  Uemomotricorum,  Tribitcorum^  Trt- 
nrvrum  atutu*  Jeriur  ; ft  ubi  ocrauo  ap^rvpmqufU,  i» 
ptmret  d\ffiuU  parUs  mu/tit  tmgmtibuiqut  mhUi* 

XHorimi  par*  magua  a/rri*  barbarii^ut  natkmibus  fisco* 
tmr,  (ft  fuibu* »unt  ^ pisa'busatfufovia  atium  otpere 
rrittimantur,)  utuUuquf  eapUibau  m ocranttm  fqlftsif. 
(B«U.  Gall.  iv.  10.)  Ancient  writers,  though  amed  with 
respect  to  Its  general  course,  differ  respcctiM  the  number 
of  mouths  by  which  it  fails  into  the  ocean,  'ndtus  ( Ann. 
li.  &)  Speaks  of  two  only,  one  o(  which,  probably  the 
modem  n'aul.  be  terms  Fakalit,  and  the  ouier  /Unsttr. 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  however,  say  (hat  there  were  three 
mouths,  the  most  northerly  of  which,  called  Fierum, 
was  suppc.s«d  to  have  been  formed  by  a channel  due  by 
Drusus.  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  me  Ivala,  which  Is, 
roost  probably,  identical  with  the  YtscI,  as  Pomponlus 
Mela  (iii.  3.)  assures  us  thst  it  fell  iuto  the  lake  Flevo,  or 
modem  Zuyder-Zee.  No  doubt,  however,  the  channels 
of  the  river  In  the  delta  must  have  shifted,  Iwth  prior 
and  BubsequrntJy  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  classical 
writers;  besides  which,  the  inroads  made  by  the  sea  on  the  . 
cftast  oi  Uulland  render  It  Impossible  to  ascertain  what 
may  have  been  the  exact  number  of  Its  mouths  at  any  very  | 
remote  period.  {Enepciopfdie  Af/Mod.,  art.  Ji/tin;  SrU‘ 
gturre.  Orog.  df  rSuropf  : Comroraatiimt  L<-4ifou  i /n* 
gift's  Stritifriamd.  be.  Ac.) 

RHINE  (PROVHNCE  OF),  a prov.  containing  the 
S.  portion  of  the  Prusso>Rbcnish  states;  having  N. 
Holland,  R.  the  prov.  of  Westphalia.  Nassau,  and  other 
German  states,  S.  Prance,  and  W.  the  latu  r.  Delglum, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  between  49^  and  59^  N.  lat.,  and 
6^  aiid<>4<’ E.  long.  Area.  10,337  so.  m.  Pup.,  in  HOT. 
3.433.2.^0,  of  whom  l,M2,|.M  are  Catholics,  and  SA4,72B 
Prutestanta  Principal  towns  Aix>la-Chapclle,  Colo^e, 
Ci>t>leutx.  Uussoldorf,  Elberfeldt,  Treves.  Bono,  Ac.  It 
is  divided  into  5 regencies,  and  these  again  into  S9 
circles.  Principal  rivers,  Rhine,  which  traverses  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  the  prov.  Mitsello,  Saar,  Roer,  Ac. 
Surface  very  various.  Its  E.  part  to  tiie  N.  of  the  Mo* 
sellc  consists  principally  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  a 
chain  of  the  same  sort  (Kyfel  Gehirge)  runs  across  the 
prov.  between  Malmedy  and  Cubleiits.  The  debris  of 
volcanic  rocks  being  particularly  sulubir  fur  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  it  is  very  extensively  rul(lv.-iti*d  ; the  pro* 
duce  of  the  vines  of  the  Rhine  and  tl.e  Moselle  brag 
esthuated  at  about  700,noo  eimen  a year,  though  but 
little  is  exported.  Exclusive  of  wine,  the  priacipal  raw 

Kroducts  consist  of  com,  flax  and  hemp,  timber,  tobacco. 

c.  Manufactures  in  the  Lower  Rhine  are  both  exten* 
slve  and  flourishing.  In  the  town  of  Aix*U.Chanelle, 
Bupnn,  Malmedy,  fiootjoie,  Ac.,  along  the  Netherlands 
frontier,  and  in  Elberfeldt,  Barmen,  and  others  to 
the  E.  of  the  Rhine,  improved  roaebiucry  is  to  be  met 
with ; and  the  roanulMure  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  cast* 
meres,  fine  and  coarse  cottons,  silks.  Ac.  is  prose- 
cuted with  great  vlanur  and  success.  Tlie  Iron  works 
and  hardware  msuauuictures  are  also  important  and  vain* 
aide. 

Ws  sobjotn  an  Oflldal  Account  of  the  principal  bust* 
nesses  carried  on  In  the  Rhine  Province.  In  1H37,  end 
of  the  number  of  establishments,  and  the  number  of 
work'people  employed  in  each  : .*• 


Maaefkctuna. 

N«.  af 
Kuah. 

Workmav. 

4ri 

5, Its) 

101 

tnr  wooUan  jarn  ipfnnHtg  > 

43 

1AS7 

43 

Pruiiwl  Hutn  ..... 

302 

KUx  KUcmiiwt  . . - - . 

109 

CaidA  far  tfdafting  fBlQa  ... 

7 

R3S 

S«o<-king  waving  .... 

am 

13 

l.KO 

\'arnLkhad*plai*  wwn 

«• 

Machinn  and  lioilm  ... 

is 

796 

f'hnnl<'*l  pradiKVi  .... 

3 

S3 

119 

raretlalfl  ninikng  and  gUdlng  « 
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RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  state  of  the  N.  Araw- 
rican  Union,  in  N.  England,  comprising  a territory  ea 
both  sides  Narragansett  Bay,  having  S.  and  E.  ts- 
chussetts,  W.  Connecticut,  and  S.  w Atlantia  Area, 
about  1.3B0  sq.m.  Pop.,  in  IMO,  KMjtia  This  state 
derives  its  name  from  an  Island  In  Narragansett  Bay, 
15m.  In  length,  by  3m.  in  width  ; besides  which,  it  In- 
cludes several  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  SurCsM 
graerally  broken  and  hilly ; soil  moderately  productive. 
Small  livers  numerous  ; the  principal  are  tne  Pawtucket 
and  Pawtuxet ; they  all  have  their  embouchure  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  a fine  sheet  of  water,  extending  more 
than  30  m.  tnlana,  and  having  several  good  haroouri. 
Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  In  some  places  wheat,  are  prodocM 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  home  consumption  ; cider  Is 
maM  for  exportation ; artificial  grasses  are  raised  In 
large  quantities  ; cattle  of  a good  breed  ; but  the  Inbabs. 
generally  have  ajmlled  themselves  more  to  commerce, 
the  fisheries,  ana  manufactures  than  to  a^eulture. 
Iron,  copper,  marble,  and  freestone,  are  among  the  mine- 
nUs : ana  there  are  extensive  beds  of  anthracite  ; 
but  this,  though  good,  has  been  hitherto  little  wrought. 
Prindpd  manufketures,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  hardware,  and  machinery  ; there  are,  also,  calico 
printingjuid  bleaching  works,  and  numerous  iron  foun- 
dries. The  value  of  the  exports  in  18^  amount^  to 
183,234  dollars,  and  that  of  the  Imports  to6l3,(i00  do. 
In  the  same  year  there  belonged  to  tne  state  44,373  tons 
shipping.  PaovtoKNca  (which  see)  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town : and  with  Newport,  the  cap.  and  scat  of 
government,  Bristol.  Warwick,  aivd  Coventry,  are  the 
other  principal  towns.  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  state 
In  the  Union  without  a written  constitution : ft  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  1^  the  provisions  of  the  old  royal 
charter.  ThegoTerDorana1Ieuteoant*govemorarecbosen 
annually  ; and  with  10  other  members,  compose  the 
senate.  The  House  of  Hepresentatirei  consists  of  73 
members,  elected  twice  a year,  in  April  and  August. 
The  General  Assembly,  compel  of  these  two  cham- 
bers. meets  four  times  a year.  The  judicial  power  Is 
vest^  in  a supreme  court,  and  a court  of  common  pleas 
for  each  of  the  five  cos.  in  the  state.  The  judges,  who 
receive  no  fixed  salary,  are  appointed  annually  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  state  appropriates  lO.dOO  ^Us. 
a ve.ir  for  the  support  of  common  schools  ; a larger  sum  is 
raised  by  the  towns  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  instruc- 
tion fund  receives  considerable  aid  firm  private  eontri- 
butions.  The  most  numerous  religious  sects  are  Baptists 
and  Congregational  ists.  The  militia  of  the  state  coo- 
slsts  of  all  able-bodied  males,  between  18  and  45  years  ot 
age,  with  but  few  exceptions.  This  state  was  first  settled. 
In  I63C,  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  banished 
from  Massaclmuetts,  on  account  of  his  rellfious  opinions. 
Williams  oUained  a charter  for  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence  Plantations  in  1644 ; but,  in  16%  the  present 
ruling  charter  was  granted  by  Charlea  II.  Rhode  Island 
suflbred  greatly  during  the  revolutionary  war.  it  sends 
two  representatives  to  congress. 

RHODES,  a ikroous  Island  of  the  MedtterranMo,  off 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (an.  Lpcia  and  CertVs), 
10  m.  S.  Cape  Volpe;  the  city  of  Rhodes,  at  the  N R. 
extremity  of  the  Isfand,  being  in  lat.  30‘=*  3r/  33"  N.,  long. 
VfixrbWf!..  It  Is  about  4.5  m.  in  length,  N.B.  ai^ 
S.W.,  and  is,  where  broadest,  about  18  m.  across.  Pop., 
according  to  Savary,  36,500,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
a third  are  Greeks  ; but  Turner  tsys  it  does  not  exceed 
30,000.  Probably  it  mav  be  estimated  at  about  35.000, 
a number  that  would  have  been  iniufilrient  In  anti- 
quity to  have  peopled  one  of  Us  three  cities.  A chain 
of  mountains  runs  lengthwise  frum  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other;  their  highest  summit.  Mount  Arte* 
mlra  (an.  Jtabpras,  on  which  was  a temple  of  Jupiter), 
commanding  a noble  view  of  the  island  and  of  the  adja- 
cent shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  antiquity  this  mounUio 
chain  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  whence 
the  Rhodians  drew  supples  of  timber  for  their  fleets, 
and  in  modem  times  it  nas  supplied  considerable  quan- 
tities for  the  dockyards  of  Coostantinopla  Speaking 
generally,  the  soil  m the  lower  parts  is  dry  and  sandy ; 
but  it  has  some  fine  valleys,  and  is  well  watered  by  the 
numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains.  In 
antiquity  it  was  fomous  for  its  fcrtiliiy  — 

A wgton  ptsgnaBt  «Ub  tlw  AitlU  M«d 
Or  ptaMi,  acMl  hertw,  and  fhilc*.  aiKi  faedful  araln  : 

Bach  rwdaiw  hill  uaaembOT'd  dan  fcnl  j 
UasMBnbsr'd  umb  Mnaai  mh  ftovny  »Uin. 

ruiMB.  Sg  Wait  . N«.  7. 
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But.  owing  to  the  Inaccuritj  and  extortion  of  which  tho 
liihab.  have  boeo  long  the  virtimt,  lU  agriculture  la  In 
the  moat  dcpreaacd  atate.  manv  of  Itt  flneat  Aelda  being 
allowed  to  lie  waste,  and  the  island  not  producing  corn 
aufllclt*nt  even  for  ita  acantj  population.  Its  wheat  la 
atlll,  however,  of  the  flneat  quality  ; but,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Turner,  ita  wine,  which  he  calls 
•*  tolerable,  red.  and  sharp.”  must  have  sadly  dege> 
aerated  from  that  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being  At  for 
thv  feasts  of  the  gods  I — 

N on  W,  tHu  ct  mensU  arevpta  tscundia 

Transitrln,  Rhodla,  «t  tunildls,  bomaaie,  reremtt. 

Ub.  101. 

It  alio  prodiKes  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fhifts ; 
and.  btit  for  the  grinding  despotism  by  which  It  is 
weighed  down,  it  might  produce,  in  profusion,  moat 
neei'iaarlea  and  luxurm.  Marble  is  quarried  In  several 
p.irU  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Rhodes  (clnram  Rkodon^  Hor.)  Is  pro- 
bably the  Oiieat  in  tbe  Mediterranean.  ” It  it,'*  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  "a  truly  deliehtful  spot;  and  Its  gardens 
arc  Ailed  with  dcUcInui  fruit.  Here,  as  In  Cos,  every 
is  scented  with  the  most  i>owerful  fragrance,  wafted 
n>m  groves  of  orange  and  dtron  trees.  Numberless 
aromatic  herbs  exhale,  at  the  same  time,  stKh  profuse 
odiKir,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  be  Impreg- 
natnl  with  a spicy  perfume.  The  present  Inhabltanu  of 
the  island  conArm  the  ancient  history  of  Us  climate ; 
maintaining  that  hardly  a day  passe*  throughout  the 
year  in  which  the  sun  Is  not  vlttble.”  (Travrlt,  111. 
37^.  Mvo.  od.)  Tbe  heat,  which  otherwise  would  hare 
been  oppressive.  Is  tempered  by  the  wind,  which  blows 
with  little  variation  from  the  N.  and  S.W. 

The  only  bi'aits  of  burden  used  in  the  island  are  mules 
and  donkeys,  there  being  no  camels,  and  but  few  horses, 
and  those  only  belonging  to  the  richer  Turks.  Par* 
tridges  arc  very  abundant.  Various  species  of  excellent ' 
fish,  with  coral  and  sponges,  are  found  in  the  adjacent 
sea. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  Is  situated,  as  already  stated,  at 
the  N.K.  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  built  amphU 
thoatrewise,  on  ground  rising  gently  from  the  water’s  ' 
edge  t and  is  strongly  fortiilcil.  having  a moated  castle 
of  great  site  and  strength,  and  being  surrounded  by 
walls.  Aankcd  with  towers.  Theic  work*  were  con-  I 
strui-ted  ^ its  former  masters,  the  knights  of  St.  John ; I 
and  Mr.  Tumor  says,  that,  though  he  had  known  no*  I 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  island,  he  should  have  per*  | 
ceived  that  its  fortiAcattaiis  were  the  work  of  tbe  same  ' 
matter  hand  that  had  eonstnicted  those  of  Malta.  (IL  11.)  , 
The  town  consisU  generally  nf  narrow  winding  lanes 
and  mean  houses.  When  in  possession  of  the  knights  i 
It  had  many  substantial  stone  rmuies,  some  of  which,  a*  I 
well  as  the  public  buildings,  were  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  knights  In  alto  rrlirvo ; but  the  greater  ' 
number  of  these  houses  arc  now  In  a state  of  nun,  and 
such  as  have  been  rebuilt  in  their  stead  are  mere  wooden  ; 
fabrics.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
the  best  streets  in  tbedtyare  In  the  quarter  inhabited 
by  the  Jews.  The  Gre^s  occupy  a distinct  quarter, 
btshliid  and  S.E.  from  the  city  properly  so  calM.  On 
the  land  side  the  dty  is  surrounded  by  a burytng- 

J round ; and  beyond  it  are  the  suburb,  coosUtlng  of 
etached  and  Onely  situated  houses,  surrounded  by 
gardens,  many  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  be  unoc* 
cupied.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  Grand  Master  Is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Pacha  ; the  large  stnd  Ane  church 
of  St.  John  Is  the  prindpal  roosqite,  and  the  grand 
hospital  has  been  convert^  into  a public  granary.  It 
has  two  harbours:  the  smallest,  a Ane  basin,  with  a 
narrow  entrance.  Is  protected  on  all  sides  fhun  the 
wlnil  ( but  tite  Turks  naving  allowed  AUh  and  sand  to 
accumulate  in  the  entrance,  it  can  now  be  used  only  by 
the  iniallcr  class  of  vessels:  the  other  harbour  is  muen 
Mrger,  and  has  deep  water,  but  Is  safe  only  during 
westerly  winds,  those  from  the  N.K.  throwing  In  a heavy 
sea  i on  this  account  large  vessels  prefer  anchoring  In 
the  roads  In  91  fathoms  water,  frmn  its  being  more  ! 
convenient  for  getting  out  to  sea.  In  the  event  of  the 
wind  setting  In  strong  from  the  N.  R.  A light*, 
htiuse  is  erected  on  a mole  between  the  two  harbours. 
Several  ships  for  tbe  Turkiili  navy  have  been  built  at 
Rhodes  : but  the  trade  of  the  town  Is  quite  ioconstder* 
able.  Tlierc  are  some,  though  but  few.  remains  of  an- 
tiquity In  the  city;  the  barbarism  of  its  Saracenic  and 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  the  rtHTurrence  of  destructive 
eirthquskcs.  having  destroyed  most  memorials  of  iU 
former  splendour. 

Hiitorkal  Sotice.  — Rho<les  was  early  distinguished  hy 
Us  wealth,  its  naval  power.the  wisdom  of  its  laws  smd  in- 
stitutions, and  its  superiority  In  art  and  science.  Tle- 
polcmus,  a prince  of  IlhiKlei,  distinguished  himself  at  tbe 
■lege  of  Troy ; and  (he  Island  could  then  boast  of  the 
th-u  famous  cities  of  l.intiis,  Jalysut,  and  Camirus. 
'I'he  city  of  Uhodci  is  much  less  ancient,  having  been 
foundan  during  the  Pelopponesian  war.  But  Us  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  the  cxceUenco  of  its  harbour. 


soon  gave  It  a derided  snperlority  over  the  other  towns  . 
of  the  island,  many  of  whose  inhab.  withdrew  to  It ; and 
it  was,  In  fact,  one  of  the  beat  buUt  and  most  magnlAcent 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  had  been  constructed 
with  the  greatest  regularity ; Its  streets  iMlng  wide  and 
straight,  and  the  bouses  In  each  being  of  tbe  same 
height  and  built  on  the  same  model.  Pliny  calls  It  efriias 
lib^a  €t  pMld^frrima  (//Jsf.  Na/.  lib.  v.  cap.  31.)  ; and 
Strabo,  who  had  seen  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  other 

Sreat  dtles  of  tbe  ancient  world,  gives  the  preference  to 
hodes.  ” The  beauty,*'  says  be,  “ of  Its  harbours, 
streets,  and  walls,  and  the  magnlSoance  of  its  monu- 
ments, render  It  so  much  superior  to  all  other  cities,  as  to 
admit  of  no  comparison.”  (Lib.  xiv.)  Its  temples,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Diana,  Isis,  *c.,  were 
celebrat^  alike  for  the  magnlArence  of  the  building,  and 
tbe  statues  and  palntinn  with  which  they  were  en- 
riched. In  the  noble  oae  already  referred  to,  written 
about  .V)0  years  n.c.,  Pindar  alludes  as  follows  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Rhodians  in  statuary : ~ 

Utence  in  *11  ara  the  mnm  of  RhcdM  neat  t 
Tho'  bM  ihctr  fcrmln*  haadt  tbs  ebtMl  (vUs  i 
TKW  In  Mrh  itTVBt  Um  fatMlhtiw  m*rt)lM  tA, 

Tbe  tfrangor'*  wwidir.  sail  tbe  city’s 

The  most  fammu  'of  the  works  of  art  In  Rhode*  were 
two  pictures,  of  the  most  transcendant  merit,  by  Proto- 
genes, the  contemporary  and  rival  of  A|ielles  (S/raAo, 
lib.  xiv.;  P/iRg,  Jiist.  Sat^  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  10.),  and 
the  Colossus,  the  work  of  Chare*  of  Lindus,  deserv- 
edly reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
ma^lAcent  hrasen  tUtue,  erected  In  honour  ot  Apollo, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Rhi^es.  Is  said  to  have  been  70 
cubits  (about  lol)  ft.)  In  height,  and  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable proportions.  It  was  set  up  about  mwo  37A  b e., 
and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  years  there- 
after ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  it  lay  where  it  fell  for 
nearly  B*<0  years,  or  till  A.  D.  667,  when  the  island,  having 
been  taken  bv  the  Saraceus,  they  broke  the  statue  to 
pieces,  and  sold  the  brass.  Blaise  de  Vtg^nere,  a writer 
nf  tho  16th  century,  stated,  fur  the  first  time,  that  the 
Colossus  stood  with  a foot  on  each  side  the  entrance 
to  the  port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail, 
passed  between  its  legs.  This  story,  which  carries  ab- 
surdity on  its  face,  and  for  which  there  Is  not  a shadow 
of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer,  having  been  ado|ited 
by  Rollin,  has  thence  found  its  way  into  most  mo- 
dem works.  (P/i'e|r,  Ub.  xxxiv.  cap.  7. ; RoUin,  Ul$t, 
Amdmne,  Ir.  137.  4to  rd. ; Savory's  Lrtters  on  Greece, 
Hng.  trans.,  63. ; BiofiraftAu  C/’wvrrsr/b*.  art.  Ohsrrs.) 
Kxcluilveof  this  matchless  work.  Rhodes  had  105 colossal 
statues  : each  of  which  might,  according  to  Pliny  (.toe. 
eti. ).  have  suOced  to  Illustrate  the  town. 

The  wealth  of  the  Rhodians  was  derived  partlr  from 
the  fertile  soil  and  advantageous  situation  or  their 
island,  but  more  from  their  extensive  comroerre  and 
commercial  navigation,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  es- 
pecially those  having  reference  to  maritime  affkirs.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  estimation  In  which  the  latter  were  held, 
that  the  rule  of  the  Rhodian  law  Aejoctu  was  expressly 
embodied  in  the  Digest  (Ub.  xix.  tit.t.),  and  ha*  been 
thence  adopted  into  all  modem  codes.  Indeed,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be  that  must  of  the  regulations  as 
to  maritime  aflklri  included  in  the  civil  law  were  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Rhodes  was  ^so  famous  for  its  science  and  literature. 
£scbines,  on  bis  retirement  from  Athens,  opened  a school 
of  rhetoric  tn  this  city ; and  towards  the  termination  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the  early  emperors, 
Rhode*  was  held,  as  a school  of  elcmueoce,  literature,  and 
pbllotophy,  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  Infrrior  even  to  Athens  ; 
and  these,  combined  with  the  grnial  temperature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  luxurious  refluement  of  tnr  capital  city, 
made  it  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  tbe  most  illustrious 
individuals  of  whom  Rome  has  to  boost,  including, 
among  others,  Pompey  and  Cicero.  Julius  Cmar,  too. 
Iiad  sot  out  to  study  at  Rhodes,  and  was  only  ureveoted 
being  captured  on  his  voyage  1^  pirates  (otutoisiws, 
lib.  I.  cap.  4.)  Tiberius  resided  lor  about  7 years  in  the 
island.  It  seems  alto  to  have  been  a favourite  retreat  of 
those  Romani  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  faction* 
and  turmoil  of  Rome.  {Cicero,  £pist.  ad  Fam.  Ub.  11. 
epitt  38.) 

Tbe  government  of  Rhodes,  which,  like  that  of  most 
other  Greek  cities,  was  originally  monarchiciu,  was  sub- 
sequently changed  into  a democracy,  and  thence  Into  an 
aristocracy ; under  which  It  enjoyed  a degree  of  tranqiili- 
lity  and  prosperity  to  which  most  Gredan  cities  were 
strangers.  It  was  taken  by  Mausnlui,  king  of  (^irta,  but 
recovered  Its  Independence  under  his  widow,  the  fkinmj* 
Artemisia,  From  this  period  Rhodes  continued  to  eiijuy 
profound  peace,  till  it  was  attacked  by  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antignnui,  one  of  Alexander's  successors.  The 
siege  of  the  citr  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Is  one  of  the 
most  culrbrolrd  In  ancient  history ; but  all  the  science 
aixl  efTorts  nf  Demetrius  wore  defeated  by  the  bravery 
[ and  resolution  of  the  Rhodians,  and  h*  was  eomp  -llecl  to 
I raise  the  sioge,  anno  303  a.c.,  after  it  bad  continued 
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ahnut  a year.  7*he  expenee  of  the  roloiaui  wa«  fnoMly 
dcrraynJ  from  the  anme  rrcctved  bv  the  KhodUna  fur  the 
marhinea  aod  other  engine*  um*<1  by  Demetrlua  In  the 
•lege,  and  which  he  pare  up  to  them.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Hume,  that  tbl* 
aiegit  alfhrda  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  antiquity  of  i 
theeatabliahroentofncartel  fortbeexchangeofprlaonera.  ; 
(8e«  E$tay  tm  tkf  Popmioutntt$  qf  Sationt.)  | 

The  Khndiana  were  aubaequently  ranked  among  the 
ateiulieat  of  the  allle*  of  Rome ; ther  repulaed  Mlthrl-  ; 
date*,  who  made  an  attack  on  their  city,  and  continued  ' 
to  enjoy  their  liberty  till  the  reign  of  Veapaaian,  when 
Rhode*  wa*  made  a Roman  proTlnce.  The  ialand  waa 
ovf  rrun  by  the  Haracena  : but  having  been  recovered  by  , 
the  eaitrm  em(*eror*.  It  wa«  pretented,  in  130b,  by  the 
Emperor  Bmaniiel,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
aalem,  who  held  it  till  1.112,  when,  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance. it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  uitder  whose  barbarous 
brutalising  despotism  It  has  sunk  to  the  miserable  con- 
dition In  which  we  now  find  It.  **  Beauty  and  mildoesa 
of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  varietr  and  abundance  of  ne- 
cessary and  agreeMle  article*,  a situation  favourable  for 
useful  entepprlfe  and  a prosperous  trade,  nothing  it 
wanting  to  this  fine  island,  exiwpt  Co  be  delivered  from 
the  Turks,  who  poaaess,  in  to  eminent  a degree,  the  fatal 
talent  of  converting  the  most  happy  abo<ie  into  a spot  Co  | 
be  shunned  and  dreaded.”  (5ormm/'f  TVovefa  ris  Grreor  ' 
mn4  Turkeff,  1.  168.  Kng.  traua. : aae.  also,  exclusive  of  . 
the  works  already  referred  to.  Anc.  f/isferrso/  Hi$torw,  \ 
vili.  >57—211..  gvo  edit ; Greece,  Ijettera  Xll. 

and  XIII.;  Vop<uf  4“  AmackartiM,fia^.TZ.  ; Schomberg't] 
Trratite  on  the  rnwritime  Im\p»  qf  /cAodca,  paiaim,  Ac.)  i 
RHODEZ  or  RODKZ  (an-  SegodsHsarm ),  a town  of  , 
France,  dtp.  Aveyron,  of  which  it  la  the  cap.,  on  a hill  i 
beside  the  Aveyron,  16S  m.  F..  by  8.  Bordeaux ; lat.  I 
AkO  ir  8"  N-.  long.  2^34'  B.  Pop.  In  1836,  ex,  I 
com..  9.IM.  Like  moat  other  very  old  town*.  It  ta  ill 
built : tCreeCa  steep,  narrow,  dli^,  and  dark  Cfom  the 

frojectioD  of  the  upper  stories.  TIm  neighbourhood  la, 
owever,  agreeable ; and  the  town,  which  has  rather  an 
Imposing  aspect  bora  wltimut.  Is  closely  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  planted  promenadea  Almost  the  only 
edifice  worth  notice  is  the  cathedral,  a Gothic  building, 
constructed  between  the  IStb  and  IGth  centuries.  Its 
fine  tower,  which,  it  is  s^ld,  may  be  seen  at  a distance  of 
nearly  50  m,,  la  8664  A.  high,  square  for  two  thirds  its 
height,  then  octagonal,  ornamented  with  delicate  tracery, 
surmounted  with  a small  cupola  and  a colossal  statue  of 
the  Virgin:  it  has  minarets  at  each  comer,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  figures  of  the  four  evangelists.  This  ; 
church  is  rkrh  in  arabesques,  and  has  a flue  organ.  Tbe 
bishop's  palace,  prefecture,  royal  college,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits,  seminary,  public  library,  with 
I6,(KI0  voli.,  town-hall,  hospital,  convent  of  Cordeliers, 
a building  of  tbe  Uth  century,  Jkc.,  are  the  other  chief 
public  edifices. 

Ilhodex  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  courts  of  nrimmy 
Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a chamber  of  masunctureSt 
schools  of  drawing,  and  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons; 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  for  clotblnf  troops, 
hats,  wax  candles,  and  playing  cards ; and  some  trade  in 
cheese,  wool,  coarse  linens,  Ac.  It  has  fonr  annual  fairs. 
In  its  vicinity  many  mules  are  bred.  Rhodet  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dom.  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.  {Hmgo, 
art.  -frewron,  ^c.) 

RHOKB  (an.  MhoAanm'),  a celebrated  river  of  S.W. 
Europe,  rising  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  traversing  portioas 
of  Switxerland  and  France,  and  wltag  Into  the  mMlter- 
ranean,  between  Ut.  43^  ly  and  48°  \6*  N..  and  long. 
and  8°  TCf  E.  Length,  500  m. ; esdroated  area  of  biuln, 
37,300  sq.  tn.  The  highest  source  of  this  river  is  on  tbe 
W.  side  of  the  great  mass  of  St.  Gothard,  between  tbe 
Furca.  Gallemtock.  and  Grlmsel,  at  an  elevation  of 
5.780  A.  above  the  sea ; but  It  scarcely  assumes  tbe  form 
of  a liver  till  its  junction  with  three  or  fonr  other 
streams  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  its  own  name,  a beau- 
tiful fan-shaped  cluster  of  ice,  the  lower  edge  of  which 
is  5,470  A.  atM>ve  the  sea  Its  course  through  tbe  Valais 
is  W S.W.  as  far  as  Martlgny,  about  82  m.  from  Its 
source,  the  height  of  the  river  at  this  point  being  1.523 
fL  above  the  sea  ; but  here  the  stream  assumes  a N.N.W. 
direction  for  about  24  m.,  entering  tbe  lake  of  Geneva  at 
a level  of  1,836  A.  above  the  sen.  bringing  with  it  a de- 
posit of  mud  wbkh  has  partially  filled  all  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  lake.  ( l.yeiTa  Geology,  I 3U,  834.)  The  Rhone, 
ou  leaving  this  l^e  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  where  It  Is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  U soon  aArrwarda  J^ned  by  the 
Arve.  aod  then  enters  a rocky  defile  between  the  Alps 
aiwl  Jura  chain,  taking  a S.W. 'direction  for  about  22  m.. 
as  far  as  tlie  gorge  called  the  Peru  4u  Jikdne,  where  Its 
waters  are  hidden  by  limestone  rocks  nearly  meeting 
over  Uie  stream.  Its  course  thence  is  nearly  due  S.  for 
40  m.,  as  far  as  St.  Cenis,  at  which  point  the  river  Is  still 
' 645  A.  above  tbe  sea.  Here,  however,  it  takes  a sudden 
turn  to  the  W.H.W.,  which  direction  it  maiotains  with 
few  excefitions  to  its  junction  with  the  Saone  at  Lvons, 
ibc  utc-rage  fell  from  tbe  lake  of  Geneva  to  this  city  (a 


distance  of  about  120  m.  along  the  stream)  being  esti- 
mated at  somewhat  more  than  6 A.  per  mile,  llio 
Peru  du  M6ne  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bskewcll:  — 
” The  river,  Iwfore  arriving  at  ia  Peru,  runs  In  a narrow 
bed,  cut  in  soA  clay  strata  reposing  on  a hard  calcareous 
stratum  ; but  on  reaching  this  stratum,  the  waters  have 
excavated  a deep  tunnel  in  it.  into  which  they  fall  with 
coDsklerablc  force  \ the  rocks  on  each  side  approaching  so 
close,  that  before  the  space  was  widened  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  to  prevent  smuggling,  a man  might  have 
strode  across  and  seen  the  Rhone  past  at  a great  depth 
between  bis  feet.  This  tunnel  is  divided  half-way  down 
by  projecting  ledges  of  rock  Into  an  upper  ana  lower 
cnannel.  In  winter  and  early  In  spring  the  river  runs 
below  ihfue  ledges,  and  is  nearly  concealed  ; In  one  part, 
also,  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down,  and  entirely  co- 
vered the  lower  bed  of  the  river  for  ah^t  60  yds.  This 
part  may  be  traversed  when  the  river  la  low  ; but  in 
summer,  during  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  It  is 
much  enlarged  and  flows  over  the  intervening  rock.” 
Tbe  Rhone  was  In  this  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Inglls's 
visit ; and  to  this  circumstance  m»  be  traced  the  disap- 
poiDtment  felt  by  that  traveller.  (Bakneelft  TrareU,  tit. 
26.1.  266.;  Inglis't  Steitzerland,  p.  175.)  The  Rhone 
leaves  tbe  hilly  couotir  a few  miles  B.  of  Lyoos,  where 
Its  deep,  transparent  blue,  and  very  rapid  waters  are 
Joined  trom  the  N.  bj*  the  sluggish  and  muddy  stream  of 
tbe  Saone:  Indeed,  so  mark^  is  the  diflhrence  between 
these  rivers,  that  for  many  miles  below  Lyons,  they  flow 
side  by  side,  the  E.  portion  being  clear  and  blue,  the 
other  of  a muddy  yellow  colour.  The  course  of  the 
Rhone  close  to  the  city  It  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. : it 
has  a medium  breadth  of  about  650  ft.,  and  Is  to  liable  to 
Inundations  that  embankments  have  been  formed  to  pro- 
tect the  towm  and  It*  suburbs.  From  Lyons  the  united 
stream  holds  a course  nearly  due  S.  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, receiving  numerous  streams  both  from  tbe  W.  and 
B.,  but  chiefly  the  latter : the  Isire,  a considerable  river,' 
rising  on  Mount  Cinis,  Joins  It  bMweeo  Toumon  and 
Valence;  and  near  Avlguoo  ( where  the  RhonelslI7A. 
alA>ve  the  sea),  it  is  joined  by  the  Durance,  a swiA  and 
turbid  stream,  which  collects  toe  waters  from  the  western 
fece  of  the  maritime  Alps. 

Tbe  Rhone  enters  tbe  Mediterranean  by  four  mouths: 
the  first  separation  occurs  at  Arles,  where  two  branciiet 
are  formed  ; one  called  the  great  Rhone,  running  8.E., 
the  other  known  as  the  little  Rhone,  pursuing  a .S.W. 
course,  and  both  together  enciosiog  the  alluvlaT  island  of 
Camargue.  which  has  an  area  of  about  1.900  sq.m.  Each  of 
these  again  bifrircates  a short  dlstatKe  above  the  mmith  ; 
but  the  B.  channels  are  those  only  which  admit  of  safe 
navigation.  The  Rhooe,  which  has  a very  rapid  courso 
(Modamms  feroe).  brings  down  a whitish  sediment,  dis- 
colouring the  Memtcrranean  to  a distance  of  6or7ro., 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been 
a constant,  though  slow,  advance  of  tbe  base  of  the  delta 
during  the  last  18  centuries : indeed.  Mese  (an.  Meama 
CoUia),  stated  1^  Pomp.  Mela  to  be  almost  an  island.  Is 
now  fer  Inland ; and  Notre  Dame  des  Ports,  a harbour  In 
tbe  9th  century,  is  now  a league  from  the  sea.  The  con- 
fluence of  tbe  Rhuiw  with  ine  currents  of  the  Mc^ittT- 
ranean  forms  bars  across  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  by 
tb^e  means  considerable  spaces  become  divided  off  from 
the  sea,  and  subsequently  from  the  river  also,  when  it 
shifts  Hs  channels  of  eOux.  Some  of  these  lagoons  being 
subject  to  the  occasional  tngreu  of  the  river  whra 
flooded,  and  of  the  sea  during  storms,  are  alternate- 
ly fresh  and  salt.  Others,  aAer  being  filled  frvim  tho 
sea,  become  more  salt  by  evapuratiun,  and  are.  In  fact, 
naturaJ  salterns.  The  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  deepens  gradually  from  4 to  40  fathoms  within  a 
distance  of  6 or  7 ro.,  the  bottom  being  characterise  by 
very  curious  alternstioni  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells. 
iLietTa  Geoiogg,  i.  341—345.) 

Among  the  trih*.  of  the  Rhone,  by  far  tbe  most  Im- 
portant Is  the  Saone  (an.  Arar),  wltich  rises  ou  tho 
Vosns.  In  that  mass  of  high  land  whkh  gives  origin  alio 
to  the  Meurthe,  Moselle,  and  Meuse:  the  source  Is  at 
Vlomenil,  1 ,300  A.  above  the  sea.  Its  course  Is  tortuous, 
though  generally  S.S.W.  as  far  as  Chalons ; 18m.  above 
which  it  receives  on  Its  R.  hank  the  waters  of  the  Doubs. 
This  river  rises  at  an  elevation  of  2.iOO  A.  above  the  sea. 
In  one  of  tbe  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Jura  mountains ; 
and  aAer  nmning  N.K.R.  for  about  60  m.  Is  suddenly 
deflected  southward  by  Mount  Terrible,  whence  its 
course  is  S.W..  past  Besancon,  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
main  river.  The  general  direction  of  the  Saone  from 
Chalons  is  S.  by  W..  past  tlacon,  Trevnux,  Ac. : and  the 
averam  fell  from  the  former  place  to  Its  Junction  with 
the  Rhone  at  Lyons  scarcely  excee^ls  I A.  per  mile  ; aod 
the  channel  b«dog  extremely  tortuous,  it  has  a very  slow 
current.  (/q/fsuY  incredibiu  teniUtie,  Ha  ui  oceuUa,  in 
utram  partem  fimat,  JuAtcare  non  poaait  Canai,  lib.  I. 
cap.  12.)  lu  waters  are  charged  with  marl,  sand,  aod 
the  dtbria  of  Jura  limestone.  The  Isdre  and  Durance 
have  already  biwn  mentioned.  They  are  extremely  rapid, 
charged  with  deposit  from  tho  secondary  strata  mklng 
p p 3 
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the  RiaJn  rklge  of  the  Alpe.  The  only  considereble  W. 
trib.  U Ihe  Arddcbe,  rUinf  In  the  CerraoM,  not  for  froro 
the  Loire. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  Ks  current,  the  Rhone  wei 
formerly  of  comperattrely  little  uoe  lo  narigatlon,  the 
principal  trade  betnc  carried  on  by  recaelt  down  the 
•tream,  moetly  from  Lroni  lo  Bcaooalre,  the  boats  that 
ascended  the  river  befns  usually  dragg^  up  by  horses. 
But  since  the  Introduction  of  steemers,  a vast  Impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  navigation ; the  Rhone.  Saone, 
and  their  greater  affluents,  have  become  important 
channels  of  Intercourse  ; and  tbelr  basins  are  now  Im- 
proving more  rapidly  than  any  other  port  of  France. 
Ve  extract  the  rollowing  deCalls  from  the  Interestlns 
work  of  Mr.  Maelaren,  who  sailed  down  the  Seone  ana 
Rhone,  from  Cbakms  to  Marseilles : 

“ I loft  Chalons  at  six  a.n.,  and  reached  Lyons  by  the 
steam-boat  at  two,  distance  about  96  m.  The  tan  was 
only  4|  francs.  From  Lyons  to  Arlgnon  the  fare  is 
30  A’.,  the  distance  about  170  m. ; time  aboot  13  or  14 
hours  per  steam-boat.  The  steam-boats  are  English 
built,  and  worked  English  engineers.  They  are 
about  100  ft.  long,  wwide,  and  {are  neat  and  cooimo- 
dious.  though  by  oo  moans  spleiidU.  They  are  very 
Sat  in  thelxtttora,  drawing  only  about  34  Inches  of 
water.  7*he  Rhone  It  full  m saodbmiks,  whkh.  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  continually  snlftlng, 
and  vessels  drawing  a greater  depth  than  two  ft  cann^ 
navigate  the  river  with  safety.  The  English  engineer  i 
told  me  that  his  steam-boat  went  about  nine  m.  an  hour 
In  still  water:  the  current  adds  about  five  m.  going 
down,  and  deducts  as  much  going  up  ; so  that  she  moves 
at  the  rate  of  14  m.  the  one  way.  ai>d  4 the  other. 

**  The  Hhone  passes  through  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, picturesaue,  and  dellabtriil  regions  in  the  world. 
It  Is  one  contmtsM  vlneyara.  sklrtea  aiul  sheltered  by 
mountains  from  &00  to  3,000  It.  in  height,  presenting 
every  variety  of  form  and  aspect,  — now  round  and 
smooth— Ttow  rugged  and  peaked— now  bare  and  ste- 
rile—now  clothed  with  vines  or  mulberries,  or  cut  into 
lerracRS,  and  carefully  cultivated  to  their  summits. 
Mount  fMlatre,  and  others  of  the  hi^  Cevennet,  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Alps  on  the  B.,  capped  with  snow,  ap|>car 
through  openlnn  In  the  latenu  chains  at  Intervals. 
Thu  valley  is  often  contracted  to  a space  of  one  in. ; 
again  it  spreads  out  In  the  form  of  a rich  plain,  to  a 
breadth  of  10  or  IS  m.  Twenty  timet  the  river  appears 
closed  In  by  the  hills,  and  you  are  pusxled  to  conjecture 
where  It  eacapes,  till  a berm  in  Us  course  clears  up  the 
mystery.  To  the  natural  beauties  of  the  c.umtry  are 
added  those  which  It  derivM  from  the  industry  and  Caste 
of  its  Inhabitants.  There  it  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
large  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  cottages,  and  neat  villas, 
along  each  side  of  the  river,  and  not  mereKon  Its  banks, 
but  reaching  back  to  the  mountains.  The  gUtteiiag 
white  walls  of  these  buildings,  surrounded  by  rich,  wefl 
cultivated  lands,  give  rlvadty  to  the  scene,  and  BM  the 
mmd  with  Images  of  jwaco,  abun«lance,  security,  and 
contentment.  From  dnaloos  to  Marseilles,  the  marks 
of  progress  meet  the  eye  evenrwbere.  The  whole  district, 
370  m.  in  length.  Is  advancing  with  giant  strides.  At 
every  step.  In  descending  the  liver,  we  meet  with  houses 
or  rnsnursctorics  building,  quays  forming  on  tlie  river, 
bridm  erecting,  roads  or  towing  paths,  or  emhankinents 
nusklng.  Two  facts  will  show  that  this  Is  no  exagge- 
ration. It  Is  only  eight  years  since  steam-boats  were 
introduced ; and  there  are  now  six  plying  betweeu 
Chalons  and  Lvons,  and  ten  between  Lyons  and  the  sea. 
though  the  coal  they  use  is  brought  from  England,  and 
costs  about  Mr.  a ton.  It  Is  but  ten  yean  ^nce  sus- 
pension-bridges were  heard  of  in  the  district ; vet  in  the 
short  Intervening  space,  the  Industrious  tnhiuiibutts  of 
these  districts  have  erected  fourteen  suspension-bridges 
over  the  Saone.  and  twelve  over  the  Rhone.  I doubt  if 
there  be  as  many  at  this  moment  In  all  England.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  bridges  are  paltry,  or 
rude  and  Imperfect  works.  They  are  light  and  i-legant ; 
Che  arches  are  often  of  great  span,  and  the  pathway  is 
either  level,  or  slightly  and  uniformly  curved.  Some- 
times they  have  two  arches,  but  In  general  three.  7*ha 
chains  are  sometimes  single,  but  more  commonly  ti^le 
f>r  quadruple  ; the  suspeosioo  rods  always  single.  The 
columns  on  the  piers  are  soroetimes  slender  imltiks  of 
stone,  sometime*  thin  tall  slabs  of  cast  Iron.  Taking  ; 
them  altogether,  they  are  the  lightest  and  most  hand- 
some structures  I ever  saw,  and  show  great  buldneas,  u 
well  as  skill  and  taste,  hi  Ihe  engineer.  But  the  fact  on 
which  I wish  to  fix  attention  is  the  enterprise,  and  the 
wealth  which  these  works  bespeak,  'nie  twenty-six 
bridges  must  have  cost  at  least  3UO,OOfi/. ; and  this  sum 
has  been  raised  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  district,  and  ex- 
pended oil  (me  species  of  improvement,  while  many  others 
were  in  progress."  f >fo/es  ois  France,  ^c.,  pp.33— 37.) 

The  ^lo  of  the  Rhone  is  eonuected  by  cauals  with 
Ihe  other  principal  rivers  of  France.  The  canal  of  the 
U>Mme  and  Rhine  connects  the  l)o«ths  with  the  111.  an 
nlllucul  of  the  Rliiuu ; the  CemeU  dm  CciUre  unites  the 
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Saone  to  the  Loire,  and  the  csoid  of  Durgirndy  eon* 
nects  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne,  a oavlgaUe  branch 
of  the  Seine;  so  that  In  this  way  the  four  principal 
river*  of  France  are  all  united.  Tne  navigation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  is  coosidorably  Improved  by  the 
cnal  of  Arles,  which  runt  cloae  to  the  Great  Rhone,  and 
by  the  ciuial  of  Beaucalre,  which  leaves  the  river  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  not  only  runs  Into  Ihe  Medi- 
terranean, but  is  Joined  branch  canals  with  the  Ceaei 
du  Midi,  connecting  the  Garuooe  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
with  the  HedhcrranMn.  The  Rhooe  Is  also  connected 
with  the  Loire  In-  a railwi^,  which  passes  through  the 
Important  maDuiacturlng  town  of  St.  Etienne.  (RoAe- 
uviTs  TVtfveff,  U.  300—375. ; Lfeifa  Gni.  1.  >40-3a. 
Emef/d.  MiUtodiqru,  ait.  RMme.) 

RHont,  a d^p.  of  France,  and  next  to  that  of  the 
Sdoe.  the  smallest  In  the  kingdom,  though,  from  it* 
eoDtalnlng  the  diy  of  Lyons,  It  be  among  the  most  popu- 
lous, reg.  S.  between  fat.  4fP  and  46^  IS'  N.,  and 
long.  4°  Sfr  and  4^  5y  B.,  having  N.  Saooe-M-Lolre. 
W.  and  S.  Loire,  and  E.  Aln  and  fsdre.  fttmi  which  it  Is 

K'ncluallr  sepsirated  by  the  river*  Rnone  snd  Saone. 

ngth,  N.  to  S..  Mm. : average  breadth,  about  30m. 
Area,  8^,001  hectare*.  Pop.,  in  IKW,  434,439.  Surface 
moftly  mountainous,  being  covered  with  ramifications  of 
the  Ceveones.  The  d^.  Is  well  watered  ; but  there  are 
DO  navigable  rivers,  except  the  Rhone  Md  Saone.  In 
1434  it  Was  estimated  that  It  had  143.130  hectare* 
arable  land,  30,399  ditto  meadow*,  30JUd  vineyards, 
and  34,460  of  woods.  The  produce  of  com  is  far  below 
Che  Internal  demand.  The  produce  of  wine,  the  chief 
source  of  agricultural  wealth,  is  supposed  to  exceed 
460,000  hertolitres  a year.  The  wines  produced  In  that 
portion  of  this  d4p.  cmled  the  Beaujolats  belong  to  the 
class  of  Macon  wtim*.  Of  the  other  growths,  probably 
the  best  is  the  C5(e-RdCie,  a red  wine  raised  near  Aro- 
puis.  It  Is  an  rxccllent  wine,  possessing  dm  corps, 
du  spin'tueur,  de  ia  ftnexte,  mne  atme  et  sws  parfitm 
irttm^rtabie.  (Julllen.  p.  IM4.)  It  requires  to  be  kept  its 
the  cask  for  five  or  six  years  before  bottling.  The  white 
wines  of  Condrieux  arc  .tiso  very  good.  The  forests  pro- 
duce fine  chestnuts  : but  the  quautltv  of  timber  they  yield 
is  insuScient  for  the  demand  of  the  tmpnrtant  manu- 
facturing districts  round  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  For- 
tunately coal  Is  abundant.  Neither  burned  cattle,  nor 
sheep  are  very  numerous  ; but  a great  many  goats  are 
kept,  and  in  tome  places  they  have  been  emssfd  with 
the  breed  of  Thibet.  From  the  milk  of  the  goats  oo  Monk 
d*Or  a cheese  is  made  which  fetches  a high  price.  The 
rilkworm  is  reared  In  some  places,  but  the  culture  of  Ihe 
I mulberry  appears  to  be  diminishing.  Rhone  is  rich  in 
; minerals.  Besides  coal,  iron,  copperas,  argentiferous 
' lead,  barytes,  manganese,  fine  marbles.  Ac.  arc  obtained  ; 
and  In  this  dcp.  are  the  two  most  productive  copper- 
mines  In  France,  those  of  Chessy  and  St.  Bel. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stuflk.  which 
is  carrlra  umn  a roost  extensive  scale.  It,  however. 

, has  been  fully  noticed  under  the  art  Lyons,  to  which 
I the  reader  is  referred.  It  has  also  manufsrture*  of 
muslins  at  Tarare,  linen  and  cotton  thread  at  Thtxy  ai>d 
other  towns,  and  of  hardware,  Jewellery,  glass,  paper, 
paper  hangings,  chemical  products,  Ac.  In  1435.  of 
M,M4  propertVrs  subject  to  the  eemtrib.^mddre.,  Si.RM 
were  assessed  at  less  than  S fr.,  and  13,3511  at  from  .1  to 
10  fr. ; but  313  were  assessed  at  upwards  of  IX>00  fr  , 
which,  taking  into  account  the  small  extent  of  the  df  p., 
exhibits  a much  greater  proportion  Chan  ordinary  of 
the  larger  class  of  propertlM. 

Rhone  Is  dlrid<d  Into  two  arronds.;  chief  towns 
Lyons  and  VtHefranchr.  It  send*  five  mems.  to  the 
Ch.  of  I)ep,  Number  of  electors  (lR3(4-39),  4,i51. 
Total  public  revenue  (1431),  25,900,703  francs  : expetull- 
ture,  lN.401,371  francs.  {.Hugo,  art.  Rkome  t Freiick  Vf- 
ftdai  Tabte§.) 

Rhonx,  Bot’ciiRs  nr.  See  Bopcnxs  dv  Rhomb. 
RIAZAN,  a gov.  of  Eiimpean  Russia,  between  lat. 
ASOand  5»=>40'  N..  and  long.  34^  SO*  and  4\<*  15'  F..; 
baring  N.  V'lailimtr,  K.  and  S.  Tambof.  and  W.  Tula 
and  Moscow.  Area,  14.948  sq.  ro.  Pop., In  IKIh.  1,241.700. 
Surface  generally  fla(.  The  Oka,  running  from  \S'.  to 
B.,  divides  it  Into  two  uncoual  portloDs  of  very  difirreot 
aspect.  Thccouutry  5.  of  that  river  is  the  more  elevated; 
the  air  wholesome,  and  the  soil  fertile:  in  the  N.,  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  Is  generally  low,  marshy,  and 
covered  with  wood*,  or  destitute  of  culture.  More  corn 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption  ; the  ave- 
rage produce  liclng  Irctwet'ti  5,(X)0dXM)  and  C.OOO.OUO  chK- 
werts  a year.  The  forests,  wbichare  very  extcrulve.  cover 
above  a third  part  of  tite  surface : those  belonging  to  the 
crown  comprise  about  438,000  declatines,  or  I,2S4,UU0 
acres.  Hops,  ttdracco,  and  garden  vegetables  are,  in 
some  districts,  raised  In  large  quantities.  The  pro- 

firletors  of  the  pasture  lands  let  them  to  graxirrs  btdrmc- 
ng  to  the  Vkraine,  who  bring  thither  large  herds.  'I'he 
breed  of  horses  ft  good  { the  Russian  gov.  has  a dr/nU 
d’FtaloMi  at  Khnpine.  Bees  are  siipposeil  to  pr'-^lurc 
about  2.‘O,(.'U0  roubles  a year.  Tlwrc  atv  a few  iiou 
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inliws,  and  tCone  auarriat.  IfanufacturM  bsTC  made 
•nifM*  prnfcrett.  Thom  of  hardware  CKCtipy 

the  first  rank  ■,  and  there  are  others  of  wnollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  fkbrka.  coriUge,  poUah.  toap.  &c..  with  dyeing 
establUbmenia,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  A portion  of  i 
the  manufactured  itoods  la  sent  to  Moscow,  and  by  way 
of  the  Oka.  down  the  Wulga;  but  the  principal  exports  ! 
arc  the  raw  prialucta  of  the  gur.,  contliUng  of  corn, 
cuttle,  honey,  lard.  Iron,  timter  and  wooden  artidca.  I 
'1  he  pup.  b principally  Kuubn : but  partly  of  thh  Tar>  | 
tar  stock.  Riaaan  b subdivided  into  I'i  dittrlcla  : chief  j 
towns,  Kiaxan  the  cap.,  2araisk,  and  Kacimof.  Educa*  I 
tion  b very  backward.  In  the  pupils  at  schools  and  . 
<ulier  scmluarles  amoonled  to  only  1 in  of  the  pop. 
There  was  tlicn,  also,  but  one  pnntiag>prrss  In  the  gov.  | 

Hi  tE.tN,  a town  of  European  KussuL  cap.  of  the  above 
go«.,  on  the  Troubegc,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  110  m.  i 
S K.  Moscow;  lat.  87*  41"  long.  3y®  14' M"  E.  , 
Pup.,  alKMit  9,000.  It  conabu  of  ‘i  distinct  |x>rtiona  ; an  | 
irregular  fortress,  with  an  earthen  rampart,  incloflng  ' 
mimerouB  churches,  the  episcopal  palace,  formerly  the 
reshlcnce  of  the  princes  of  Blaxan.  the  consistory,  Ac. ; I 
aid  tire  town-proper,  in  which  are  also  numerous  | 
rhurchi-s,  with  a tine  edifice  fur  the  govrnunent'Ofllces,  . 
several  convents,  a setnlnarr  and  public  library,  hospital,  | 
Ac  The  town  has  greatly  Increased  in  sbo  and  tm-  I 
fHirtanre  within  the  last  40  years  ; but  most  of  the  houses  | 
aie  still  of  wood,  and  planks  occupy  the  place  of  pave* ' 
iiieni  ill  the  streets.  Rlasan  is  the  seal  of  a niiliury  go>  | 
veruor.  with  authority  over  the  govs,  of  Kiaxan  and 
Tumbof,  and  of  the  chief  judiiial  courts  of  its  gov.  It  | 
has  a gymnasium,  to  which  a sucii*ty  of  arts  was  attached  I 
in  iN'iO ; a school  of  drawing  and  architecture,  founded 
in  IH24,  schools  for  the  children  of  official  persons,  Ac.  ; 
and  several  of  the  principal  manufactures  In  the  gov. 
The  okl  town  of  Htasan,  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  j 
1M>H.  h diiUnt  about  33  m.  S.B.  {Seknittier,  La  Huuie  i 
}*o»$art,  Hu»$iami,  Ae.) 

ItlUEAUVlLLK  (Gena.  Rappoliwilfr).  atownof 
France,  dcp.  Haut>Rhin,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  7 m.  K.  Colmar.  Pop.,  In  IXM,  ex.  com.,  6,.461. 
Above  It  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Kibcau- 
pierre ; and  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  are  some 
Ollier  i^imd  fortresses,  and  the  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  wall,  called  the  Ufidenmauer  (“  wall  of  the  I'a.  j 
gans)“  erected  at  a remote  period  along  the  top  of  the  ; 
most  R.  range  of  the  Vosges.  It  has  manursclurcs  of 
calicoes  and  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

RICHMOND,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  EngUnd.  the  cap.  of  a district  called 
Kichinondshire,  having  a separate  jurisdiction.  W.dlv. 
wall,  tiilling.  N.  riding,  co.  York,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  Irom  the  Swale,  which  half  encircles  the 
town,  and  b crossed  here  by  a stone  bridge.  II  m.  S.W. 
Darlington,  and  41  m.  N.N.W.  York.  Area  of  |»arl.  bor.. 
which  comprises  the  pan.  nf  Richmond  and  Aske,  .4,690 
acres.  Fop.  of  town,  to  IH31.  4,000  ; ditto,  In  1841,  4,764. 
The  town,  which  b most  picturesquely  .situated,  com- 
mands,  from  many  poinU,  very  fine  views  of  the  Swale, 
Us  bold  rocky  banks,  and  the  well-wooded  country 
arouml;  and  lu  appearance  b made  more  Imposing  by 
the  ruins  of  lu  castle  and  keep,  built  on  a rock  above 
the  river.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out ; but  a 
very  fine  broad  avenue  leads  from  the  DarUngtoo  and 
NorthallertuD  roads  into  an  extensive  market-place,  sur. 
rounded  by  the  principal  shops,  town-ball,  chapel-of- 
ease,  and  one  of  the  largest  buteU  In  the  N.  of  England 
(comprising  the  asseroblyrooms).  Inthecentre  m the 
market-square  b a column,  or  cross,  under  which  was  a 
reservoir  for  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  the  nelgbbour- 
Ing  hamlet  of  Aislebeck ; but  (he  supply  being  deficient, 
a much  larger  quantity  has  recently  been  brought  from 
r^^sgate,  and  a new  and  larger  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed for  Us  reception.  The  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  a reddish  sandstone ; and  the  town,  being  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  remarkably  clean,  has  a very 
neat  appearance.  The  church,  built  on  a slope  facing 
the  river,  b principally  In  the  perpendicular  style,  wkb  a 
line  pinnacled  tower : but  some  portions  are  clearly  of 
an  older  date.  The  living  b a rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
lord  cbaiicellor : but  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the  ehapel- 
of-«ase  has,  (ill  lately,  been  in  the  patronage  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  Wesleyans  and  B^bu  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  b a large  Rom.  Catholic  chapel  with 
an  aUached  school.  The  town  has  a national  school, 
attended  by  about  200  boys  and  girls,  an  infant  school, 
and  .*<unday-schools.  A free  grammar-school,  founded 
In  9 Elisabeth.  Is  well  endowed  with  propertv  under  the 
management  of  the  corporation,  who  a^ipolnt  Its  head 
injister.  All  natives,  and  the  sons  of  residents  within 
the  bor . are  admitted  gratb.  The  number  of  day- 
si'holsrs,  however,  seldom  exceeds  90 ; besides  whom 
ti  e tna*ter  is  allowed  to  take  boarders.  The  school 
r«-,>'ntly  atuined  considt- rahle  distinction,  having  been 
till  lately  ut»ior  the  ^^upcHntendaoce  of  the  enilnent 
sriioiir.  t)<r  liev.  Jjtnis  Tate,  whose  eldest  son  Is 
now  (1H41  > luad  m.t*ttr.  Another  free  school,  for  com- 


merrlal  purposes,  la  under  the  control  nf  the  corpora- 
tion ; in  wliose  baiHli.  also,  are  several  charity  cAtates 
including  endowments  for  almshouses.  (S4*e  Char. 
CvmfH.,  1th  Htport.)  A scientific  society  and  roi'chanics’ 
institute  have  attached  libraries,  and  there  is  a savings' 
bank.  “ There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  at 
Uicbmund.  Its  market  U a venr  considerable  one  for 
corn ; but  the  quantity  brought  tnltber  has  recently  de- 
crease, aud  the  prospects  of  the  town  are  not  liiiorov- 
luf.  The  failure  of  the  lead-mines  (about  12  m.  higher 
up  the  river),  the  supply  of  com  from  Ireland,  and  the 
facilitU^  given  by  the  railroad  between  Liverpool  and 
Hanebester,  all  contribute  to  ib  decline. " (.Vwn.  Curp. 
Rfp.)  It  it,  however.  Inhabited  by  many  wealthy  faini- 
lles,  who,  with  the  uolgbbourlng  gentry,  cause  a pretty 
extensive  retail  trade.  The  tridnlng  of  race-horscs  is 
also  a considerable  business ; and  races  are  held  annnally 
in  October,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  on  a high  moor, 
which  has  a commodious  grand  stand  AbtHit  t|  m. 
N.N.W.  b Aske  Hall,  a fine  seat  belonging  to  ilieKurl 
of  Zetland:  and  near  Catterick  b Brough  ball,  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Richmond,  which  received  its  first  roval  charter  in 
3 Edw.  III.,  and  was  incurporatcd  In  the  19  Elis.,  U 
governed,  under  the  Mun.  Reltirm  Art,  by  a mayor,  three 
other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Corp.  rev.,  in  l*t40. 
1,3581.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  arc  held 
under  a recorder,  ana  petty  sessions  fur  the  wap.  of  West 
Gilling  take  place  on  alternate  weeks.  A civil  court  lur 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  iOO/.,  another  for  the  district 
of  Rlchmombhlre,  and  a court  feet  for  the  ntanor.  are 
held  occasionally  ; and  there  is  a monthly  ecclcsiavticul 
court,  under  the  .\rchdeacon  of  Richmond.  The  bor.  has 
returned  two  menu,  tu  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27  Elis., 
the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Kefurm  Act  iN-tng  In  the 
holders  ofburgage  tenures.  The  Boundai7  Act  enlarged 
the  limiu  uf  the  bur.  by  the  addition  of  the  par.  of  Ease- 
by;  and  in  1839-40  It  had  2n9  reg.  electors  It  is  also 
one  of  the  pulling-places  at  elections  for  the  N.  riding  of 
the  CO.  Market  oo  Saturday  ; three  annual  ebartered 
and  other  fidis. 

The  hlstury  of  Richmond  is  closely  associated  witli  that 
of  its  castle,  loundi'd  by  Alan,  the  first  Karl  of  Richmond, 
who,  having  rrccivrd  from  William  the  Conqueror  the 
forfeited  estates  of  tlie  Karl  of  Mercia,  built  the  castle 
ai^d  part  of  the  town  uf  Richmond,  to  protect  lib  family 
and  pru(M-rty.  Under  the  Norman  morwirths.  the  title 
and  property  were  possessed  by  different  families,  allied 
to  the  blood  royal ; and  in  the  contest  between  the  bouses 
of  Y'urk  and  l.ancasler,  they  also  several  timers  changed 
possessors,  till  at  length  they  were  vcstnl  |ii  tiie  crown 
by  the  accession  of  llenry.  Karl  of  Klciimond,  to  the 
throne.  uiKler  the  title  of  llenry  VII.  Sine*'  this  ciMxrh.  tlio 
rasUc  has  l>oen  allowed  to  fallinto  partlM  decay.  It  still) 
however,  bears  marks  uflts  former  grandeur  aiid  import- 
ance. The  keep  tower,  of  which  the  walls  are  nearly 
entire,  b a Nuiman  structure,  about  Ifri  ft.  in  hrigbL 
the  walls  being  1 1 ft.  thick  ; the  lower  story  is  sut'imrird 
bya  vast  column  in  the  middle,  from  wlikh  spnng  cir- 
cular arcbes.  closing  the  top.  I'he  floors  of  the  tw  o up- 
per rooms  have  falli-n  In  ; Iwt  a modem  wooden  staircase 
laads  to  an  older  flight  In  the  walls,  by  which  the  visiter 
mar  reach  its  summit,  which  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ruins  of  several  other  parts  of  tbe  castle  still  remain, 
and  latterly  they  have  been  partially  repaired,  in 
tba  S.B.  corner  of  tbe  area  ba  ruinous  tower.  In  which 
is  a dungeon,  13  or  14  ft.  deep.  The  ground  covered  by 
tbe  castle  comprises  nearly  six  acres  : It  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  i^ennox.  oo  whose  ancestors  it 
was  conferred,  with  tbe  title  of  duke.  \)j  Charles  II. 
Here  are  also  the  mtns  of  a monastery  oi  Grey  Friars, 
the  steeple  of  which  Is  a remarkably  fine  t|>ecfuien  of  the 
perpendicular  style  ; and  at  Easeby  are  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  remains  of  an  abbey,  built  in  ilte  I2tb 
century,  for  Premonstratensian  monks  : the  boiklings  are 
chiefly  Id  the  early  English  style  ; but  the  windows  both 
of  the  chapel  atMl  refectory  have  some  very  elegant  tracery, 
well  worth  examination.  {Hickman'M  Arch.,  p.  276.) 

Richmond  (the  Tivoli  of  London),  a town  wid 
par.  of  England,  upper  dlv.  huiid.  Kingston,  ro.  hiir- 
rry,  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  slope  and  summit  of 
an  eminence  rising  from  the  S.  bonk  of  tbe  Thames 
(crossed  here  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches), 
lOm.  W.  tw  S.  I-nndoQ.  Area  of  per.  1.230  acres;  po|i., 
In  1831,  7,943.  The  principal  street  extends  tbe  whole 
length  of  the  town,  running  along  tbe  rkige  ou  Hs 
W.  side  to  the  summit  of  tbe  hill,  and  being,  in  the 
lower  parts,  parallel  to  the  river.  The  other  streets 
are  of  very  inferior  Importame,  The  houses  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  are  old-fashioned,  and  by 
no  means  large ; but  on  the  hill  and  outskirts  are  many 
handsome  mansions  occupied  by  familh'S  of  distinction. 
Tbe  houses  In  the  terrace  and  the  Star  mk!  Garter 
Hotel,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  eomnisjwi  voryexicii- 
Slre  and  noble  prospects  of  the  Thamr-s  and  Its  rich  val- 
ley, Windsor  Castiv  being  distim  tly  m-co  iu  ilie  distance. 
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**  ■■  ■ H«»  Im  wtwctB 

The  bottiKitem  lutdarmp*.  « • • 

i «hM  « ipmtl]  prwytt  tpceiU  aroutf. 

Of  HHb  and  date*,  and  a-oodi  and  lavna,  and 
And  Klltacrinc  Urwtm  and  fildad  Hrawns  UH  <U1 
Tba  •tmchlnc  land*ca|>a  IntA  anwAa  dwaj*.'* 

nUwi«a'<  Kaaamr. 

Th«  church  li  n reapectabte  itructure,  with  ■ low  em> 
tMttIrd  tower,  and,  till  IG&S.  wot  • chapel  •of*«ace  to 
Klnttaton,  to  the  rector  of  which  par.  the  patronofe  atilt 
hflonita.  It  had  been  much  enlarged  and  repaired  within 
the  laat  centurj ; and  cuntoina  tlw  remoliu  of  Hiomioo, 
the  poet  of  the  Sea»on»,  who  died  here  on  the  27  th  of  Aug. 
l74H,of  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zehtco.  and  of  fVewa  5^ 
ciely  in  Fr<mcf,lUt!f/,hc,,  Gilbert  Wokefleld,  the  aclMlar, 
Kean,  the  ortnr,  Ar.  A new  dlatrlct  church  boa  olao  been 
receuilj-  er<-cted  in  the  pointed  atjle.  There  la  a Kom. 
('ath.  cha)M*l,  and  the  IndependenU,  Roptlata,  Weelejvt 
and  CalTlniat  MeihodUta,  hare  place*  of  worahto,  to  moat 
of  which  Sundaj'acboota  are  oUached.  A cbaruT>achool, 
founded  here  In  1713,  and  aubacquently  endowed,  fumiahea 
gratuitous  inatmctlon  to  about  2S0  poor  children.  GO  of 
whom  rccetve  clothing.  There  are  alto  three  aeCa  of  alma* 
houaea,  with  pretl7  coniideroble  endowments,  and  nume« 
roua  mone)’  rharitira.  A theatre  la  open  during  summer, 
and  there  areaeveral  excellent  hotels,  that  on  the  bill,  ol. 
reodj  alluded  to,  being  a rerj  extenairc  eaubliahment  In 
a magnificent  situation. 

Kichmond  la  infinitely  more  a place  of  pleasure  than 
of  buaineu,  though  it  has  a considerable  retail  trade  for 
the  aupplj  of  the  resident  families  and  visiters.  . It 
U a principal  resort  of  viilters  from  London  during 
the  summer  months,  conveyed  thither  pm’tly  by  coaches 
and  partly  by  steamers  and  row  b>utta : on  the  n bole, 
however,  the  Influx  of  visiters  to  Rlcbm<tnd,  at  least  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  has  materially  diminished 
since  the  establishment  of  steamers  on  the  river  to 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  Ac. 

Kichmond  park,  the  principal  entrance  to  which  It  at 
the  W.  end  <h  the  terrace  contiguous  to  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel,  formed  by  Charles  I.,  comprises  on  area 
of  2.233  acres,  being  about  8 m.  In  circ.  It  consists 
mostlv  of  poor  soil ; but  has  a great  variety  of  surface. 
Is  well  stocked  with  deer,  ana  perfectly  open  to  the 
public.  The  great  lodge,  which  stands  on  rising  ground, 
commanding  a fine  prospect,  sroi  built  by  Sir  R.  \VolpoIc, 
ranger  during  the  reigns  of  George  1.  om  II.,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  14,0UU.  Here,  also,  is  a new  or  stone  lodge, 
built  for  a hunting  seat  by  George  I.,  and  given  by 
George  IIL  to  Lord  Sidmoutb,  by  whom  It  Is  stiil  (1841; 
occupied. 

What  is  colled  the  OldPnrk  extends  along  the  Thames 
from  Kew  to  Richmond,  and  includes  the  royal  gardens 
and  plvosure-grouiidt  attached  to  Kew  Palace  (tee  Kbw). 
Ibis  pork  la,  however,  inaccessible  to  the  public,  except 
on  certain  days ; and  Is  consldorod  os  belougiog  rather  to 
Kew  than  to  Richmond. 

The  Green,  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  forms  a paral- 
lelogram almost  as  large  os  Lincoln’s  Ion  Fields  ; it  is 
used  in  summer  for  playing  matches  at  cricket,  bowls, 
Ac. : on  one  side  of  the  gretm  Is  a handaome  public  walk. 

Kichmond  (formerly  called  Skem),  was  for  centuries 
the  site  of  a royal  pmace;  but  at  what  period  It  was 
erected  is  uncertain,  though  It  became  a fixed  residence 
of  royalty  os  earlv  os  the  I4tli  century.  Honn  V.  re- 
built It  In  a magnificent  style.  Henry  Vll.  hela  a tour- 
nament here,  in  1492,  soon  after  which,  the  building 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a new  palace  was  erected 
by  that  monarch,  who  gave  the  manor  its  present  name, 
b«-ing  that  of  his  own  title,  previously  to  Ills  accession  to 
the  crown : he  died  here  In  1609.  But  its  principal  dls- 
tinclkin  runslsts  In  the  fact,  that  when  the  em|»eror 
Charles  V.  visited  England  lu  1623,  he  was  lodged  in 
this  palace.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  imprisoned  in  it  by  her 
sister  Mary,  and  It  afterwords  bec^e  one  of  her  fo- 
vouriU'  palace*,  and  here  she  died,  on  the  24th  March, 
1G03.  Iiuring  the  comtnonweaUh,  the  palace  was  sold 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  10,783/. ; and  the 
whole  appiNsrs  to  have  been  then  dismantled  and  de- 
nipli^hea,  nothing  now  remaining  except  a few  of  the 
out-oiticpa,  its  site  being  occiipira  by  several  modem 
mansions  held  on  lease  from  the  crown.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  palace  once  stood  a monastery,  founded  by 
Henry  V’.,  for  Carthusian  monks,  the  revenue*  of  which, 
at  tlie  dissolution,  were  estimated  at  Oiidf.  A Francis- 
can convent,  founded  here  in  1490,  by  llunry  VII.,  was 
suppressed  with  the  other  In  I.’i34. 

'l  he  custom  of  Borough  Ruglisb,  bv  which,  In  the 
eieni  of  Che  father’s  dving  fnlesUle,  lands  descctKl  to  the 
yiHingest  son,  or,  in  default  of  iieirt  mole,  to  the  young- 
est riaughccfT,  prevails  in  the  manor  of  llichmond. 

Rii'iisiuHi),  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  8. 
of  N.  America.  ca)>.  state  of  Virginia,  oa  James  River, 
alioiit  l.'iOm.  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
lOom.  .SS.W.  Washington;  lat.  37'^  JO'  N.,  long.  77-^ 
31'  \V.  Pop.  in  1830,  IC.OIX) ; but  in  1R3^  including  its 
siitnirli  of  Mani-heater,  on  the  op|»oslte  Iwnk  of  the  river. 
It  liad,avt:aidiuglo  Uiadfoid,  al^ve  20,000  Uiluibs.  " I'hc 
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sttuatioD  of  Richmond  is  ve^  striking.  Tbe  town  b 
built  on  rising  grounds  of  various  shapes,  descending  to 
the  eastward  ; but  though  It  possesses  every  facility  for 
being  kept  free  from  filth,  it  is  Che  dirtiest  city,  with  the 
worst  kept  pavemenU  and  streets,  that  1 have  seen  In  this 
country. (S/srarf,  Three  Year$  in  America,  ii.  72.) 
The  chief  street  it  handsome  and  spacluos  ; and  there  Is 
a fine  square,  covering  about  10  acres,  plancM  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  In  this  aouore  b the 
copliol,  on  elegant  Iniilding  on  tbe  modvd  of  the  Maitom 
camie  at  Niimrs,  erected  shortly  after  tbe  war  of  tnde- 
pendence.  It  has  a statue  of  Washington,  by  Hoodon. 
A public  library  boa  been  established  in  the  senate  hall, 
which  has  also  a portrait  of  Jefferson.  Near  H b the 
city  hoU,  a neat  Dork  structure.  The  churches  are  nu- 
merous, and  one  occupies  the  site  of  tbe  theatre  destruyed 
by  fire,  with  great  loss  of  life,  in  1811.  Tbe  Vir^nion 
armory,  the  penitentiary,  and  a new  theatre,  include  the 
other  chief  objects  of  notice.  The  city  U alHindantly 
supplied  with  water  from  three  reservoirs.  Richmond  » 
favourablv  situated  for  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  tide-water,  in  James  River,  and  is  connected  by 
James  River  Canal  with  Buchanan,  176  ra.  distant,  and 
by  railways  with  Aquia  Creek  and  Petersburg.  It  is 
consequently  the  natural  depAt  for  the  wheat,  hemp,  and 
other  produce  of  a large  extent  of  country.  Immedlakly 
above  the  citv  are  some  falls,  bevond  which  the  river  u 
navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  oi  90o  m.  Tbe  foils  supply 
valuable  water  power,  which  is  used  to  work  flour,  cotton, 
paper,  and  rolling  mills.  Richmond  bos  alto  a rannoa 
foundry,  tobacco  factories,  Ac.  Tbe  suburb  of  Manchester 
b connected  with  Richmond  by  two  bridges;  and  with 
some  coal-mines,  13  m.  distant,  by  a railway.  But, 
notwithstanding  Its  numerous  advantages,  neither  tbe 
foreign  trade  nor  the  shipping  of  Richmond  is  so  con- 
siderable as  might  have  been  expected.  There  belonged 
to  the  port,  to  T**39,  6.147  tons  snipping. 

RICKMANSWOKTH.  a morket-tosm  sad  par.  of 
England,  co.  Herts.,  hund.  Coshlo,  on  the  Gade.  18  m. 
N.R.  London.  Area  of  par.,  9,740  acres.  Pop.  In  1831, 
4,674.  Tbo  parish  church  has  been  rebuilt  within  these 
few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  embattled  tower, 
whiu  belonged  to  the  ola  church.  Tbe  living,  a vicar- 
age, in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Is  worth 
about  610f.  a rear.  It  has  an  endowed  national  school, 
and  other  inliior  and  Sunday  schools,  and  two  alms, 
houses.  It  is  governed  hy  two  constables  and  two  head, 
boroughs.  In  its  vk-lnity  ore  several  streams,  on  which 
considerable  flour  and  paper  mills  have  been  erected. 
Its  trade  Is  faclltuted  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal, 
which  posses  clo»e  tiy  the  town.  Moor  Park,  a seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  the  vtcfnlty,  was  once 
the  residence  of  (Ordinal  Wolsey  ; but  it  has  since  hem 
rebuilt  In  the  modern  style ; the  grove,  belonging  to 
lA>rd  Clarendon,  and  other  scots,  are  also  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

RIG.\,  an  important  city  and  river  port  of  Ruro. 
peon  Russia,  cap.  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwina  or  Duno, 
about  9 m . foom  its  embouchure  in  the  gulnh  of  Riga, 
lat.  560  67»  ly/  N..  long.  24*^  (f  4"  K.  Pop.  in  1836,  in- 
eluding  the  garrison  of  10.000  men,  C7,33m.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  resident  population  are  Lutherans, 
the  rest  cmisiatlng  of  members  of  the  Kutso.Grcek 
church,  Catholics.  Ac. 

Riga  is  strongly  fortified.  It  consists  of  the  town, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  suburbs ; the  former  being 
entirely  inclosed  by  the  fortifications.  Streets  in  the 
town  narrow,  crmiked,  and  houses  generally  brick:  in 
the  suburbs,  which  ore  much  mure  extensive,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses  mostly  of 
wood.  One  of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  tli« 
river,  the  communkatiuii  with  It  being  mointaluod  by 
a floating  bridge  about  2,400  ft.  in  laigtn. 

Among  the  public  buildings  ore  the  cathedral,  con- 
secrated in  1211.  and  rebuilt  In  1647  ; the  church  of 
.St.  Peter,  built  In  UOC.  with  a tower  440  ft.  in  hriglit, 
l>cing  the  most  elevated  in  the  empiro,  and  commanding 
a fine  view  of  tbe  city  and  adjacent  country ; the  costk« 
the  seat  of  the  rham-eliery,  and  of  the  general  and  civil 
governors;  hall  of  the  provincial  states;  town-houvc; 
exchange : arsenal,  Ac.  A mo^tnificent  column,  sur- 
mounted by  a colossal  bronic  victory,  was  eiectevi  in 
1HI7,  by  the  mercantile  body,  in  honour  of  the  cmiicror 
Alexander  and  the  Russian  army.  « 

Among  the  Uterar)-  cstahlUhinents  arc  a gymnasium, 
a lyceum,  a scIkmiI  of  navigation,  and  various  clemenlary 
schools,  a public  library,  ati  observatory,  a society  m 
Lettonion  literature,  Ac.  Manufactures  of  no  great  im- 
|M>rtance,  though,  of  late,  materially  improved.  In  1836 
there  were  lu  the  city  26  different  mamifarturlng  esto- 
blishmcDts,  employing  in  all  1.397  workmen,  of  which 
those  of  cotton,  cloth,  and  rugs,  were  the  most  Import- 
ant. There  are  also  various  sugar-houses,  tobacco  ino- 
nufaciories,  breweries,  Ac. 

Owing  to  her  sUiudion  on  a l.trgr  navigable  river, 
Riga  IS  the  enlre|«fH  of  an  exleii*ive  oMintry  ; and  is.  in 
r<  »|K.-ct  of  foreign  i.'oinnienc,  the  next  town  in  11,0  Uua- 
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llan  domlnioiM  to  Petereburg.  Coru  um^  to  be  tbe 
•rinripal  article  of  export,  but  It  !■  now  for  eurpoMed 
tijr  flax  mod  fl«x>Med,  the  export!  of  which  hare  in* 
created  very  rapidly.  The  other  great  articles  of  export 
ore  hemp  and  beinp-seed,  timber,  including  masts  and 
dsois,  hides,  tallow,  coarse  Uneo,  and  canrass,  &e. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  IU6  amounted  to 
47.735,684  roubles,  of  which  lias  coustltuted  t3.K29.930 
roubles,  AaX'tced  8,731,7^  ditto,  and  timber  S.5K3.763 
ditto.  In  I83.\  tbe  exports  of  hemp  amounted  to 
855,483  pods,  but  this  la  rather  above  the  average. 
The  imports  consist  prlndpalljr  of  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  products,  dye-stuA,  wines,  cotton,  cotton - 
stuA  and  cuttoo-yam.  woollens,  salt,  herrings,  Ac.  Their 
total  volite  in  1836  was  15,09^675,  being  less  than  a 
third  part  of  the  exports.  Tlw  largest  part  by  far  of 
the  tr^e  Is  carried  on  with  England.  There  U a bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has  usually  from  13  to  IS  ft. 
water ; and  it  is  customary  for  vessels  drawing  more 
than  this  to  load  and  unload  tbe  whole  or  a part  of  their 
cargoes  at  Uolderoo,  a ■mall  port  outside  the  bar.  The 
entrance  Co  the  river,  at  Dunamumle.  is  guarded  hr  a 
fort,  where  is  also  the  custom-house.  The  ships  arriving 
at  Riga  vary  from  1.000  to  l.•V)0  « year.  In  1k36,  the  or. 
rivals  were  1,103,  and  the  clearances  1,137.  about  a third 
part  of  which  were  English.  The  rusloroi  duties  during 
tho  same  year  exceeded  8,«iOO.OUn  niuhlcs.  If  we  may  de- 
pend upon  the  offleUi  oci'ounts,  Riga  has  increased  very 
rapiiUy.  Under  Catherine  II..  its  pop.  did  not  exceed 
SO.UOO  i in  1834  it  amounted  to  39.90N  ; and  in  183.S,  os  ol. 
ready  stated,  to  57.338,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  It  has 
ocrasinnally  suffered  considerably  from  inuixLatiuni. 
(Sec  the  othcUl  returns  pubiishea  by  the  Kiu^lan  go- 
vernment; ScAnitxier,  La  /fwss/c,  gc  p.AC'l. ; the  art. 
l)wi|NS.  in  this  dictionary,  Ac.) 

RIMINI,  (an.  Arimmum),  a city  of  Italy.  Papal 
Suips.  h'g.  Korll,  between  tbe  rivers  Marecchia  (an. 
AnrutmuM),  and  Ansa  (an.  Apmsa),  within  about  two  m. 
of  the  I'tniiourhure  of  the  former  in  the  Adriatic,  28|ra. 
K.S  E.  Korll,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.E.  lla- 
venna.  Ijit.  44'-’  4'  N,;  long.  13^  34'  35"  R.  Pop. 
aliout  13.500;  but  Including  the  suburbs,  and  imme- 
diately contiguous  villages,  the  pop.  amounts  to  37 ,()00. 
{HttnipoJdi.)  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  aeveral  gales. 
A long  street  traverses  It.  terminating  on  tbe  N.  at  tho 
Poila  Hi  fum  GiuUano,  whence  emerges  the  -Cmilion 
way.  leading  to  I'Ucenia ; and  uu  the  S.  at  the  Portti 
Rnmann,  where  ends  the  KUminlan  way,  cotMlucting 
thiih«-r  from  Rome.  The  town  is  well  built,  having 
some  good  streets,  and  handsome  marble  palaces ; 
but.  hit!  most  other  Italian  clti««.  It  has  a dull,  melan- 
choly, and  deserted  appearance.  The  cathedral,  said 
to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Castor 
and  Ftdinx.  was  restored  and  altered  by  Alberti  in  tbe 
15th  century,  and  has  a very  elegant  exterior,  to  which, 
however,  the  interior  offers  a lamentable  cootrost.  In 
It  ore  some  tombs  of  the  Malatetla  family,  once  lords  of 
Uliiiiiil.  According  to  Eustace,  this  building  was  con- 
verted by  the  Kreisch  into  a niiiiury  hospital.  Tbe 
church  of  San  Giuliax>o  has  a fine  ait.vr-pirce  hy  Paul 
Veronese,  and  several  good  naicitings  by  Guido,  and 
other  in.isters  ; In  that  of  St.  AugMitlii  is  a ceiling 
handsomely  painted  In  fresca  It  h^s  a h.mdMune  town- 
house,  theatre,  a bowling  green,  and  a gcHtd  tish  market ; 
and  in  tlie  (jainbsduiiga  palace  is  an  extensive  library. 
hburaJly  thrown  open  to  the  public-  The  castle  iHiilt 
here  by  Sigismund  I.  Is  falling  into  deeny.  The  prin- 
cipal s«juare  is  emlrellished  with  a fountain,  and  a statue 
of  Paul  V'. ; and  in  another  of  tbe  u|>en  spa  es  is  a small 
plalfurm,  or  pedestal  of  a column,  H lilch,  according  to 
an  apocryphal  tradition,  was  the  rMggcs/u/n  on  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  after  pausing  the  Rubicon  I 
At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  nty  is  a triumphal  arch,  raised 
In  honour  of  Augustus,  and  In  most  re«i>ecta  worthy  of 
admiration  I but  Eustace  says,  that  It  was  surmounted 
b>  the  middle  ages  hr  a Gothic  liattlement.  by  which  It 
Is  still  disfigur^.  Both  rivers  ore  crussed  by  solid 
bridge*  ; that  over  the  Marecchia  apiwars.  fh>m  the 
InscriptioDS,  to  have  been  comim-nced  by  Aiuustus.  and 
finished  by  Tiberius.  It  Is  of  marble.  33U  ft.  in  length 
{HofMpotdi).  and  has  five  arches.  Ctitici  differ  as  to 
Its  merit  as  a work  of  art ; but  being  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  there  con  be  no  difference  of  opinion  os  to 
the  Kilidity  of  Its  construction.  ithout  the  walls  ore 
the  traces  of  on  omphlthtMtre,  and  other  remains  of 
outiquity.  The  port  of  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marecchia,  Is  so  much  obstructed  by  sand. 
Oj>  In  admit  small  vessels  only  ; iHit  the  fragments  of 
marble  linings,  piers,  Ac.,  attest  that  U was  formerly  of 
consideratde  importance. 

Kiininl  has  manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware ; and  the  surrounding  country  being  very  friiil- 
f«il.  it  has  a r*mstderable  tnuie  In  corn,  and  furnlthes 
quantities  of  tish  to  the  nrighlNHiring  towns. 

Ill  antiquity  Ariminum  was  of  far  more  importance 
tlian  at  present.  It  was  the  fust  cniislderable  town 
Ol)  the  E.  coast  uf  the  pcoiusula,  alter  crossiug  the 
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Rubicon,  (the  boutsdorr  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
ItaJr,  properly  so  called.)  and  was  regarded  at  one  ol 
the  bulwarks  of  tbe  latter.  A Roman  colony  was  planted 
In  It  amno  v.c.  485,  and  at  a subsequent  period  it 
received  another  colony.  It  was  occupied  by  <'«sar 
immediately  offer  ho  hsd  crossed  tho  Rubicon,  and  was 
buDoursd  with  the  especial  patronage  of  Augustus. 
It  was  given  by  Pepin,  with  the  rest  of  Romagna,  to 
the  Holy  See.  to  vclch,  with  few  iotermlMlous,  It  has 
since  belonged.  (lUmpoidi,  CorogniAi  dflT  llalini 
Woodt'iLfUdraqfamAreMittcii  Cratmer’i  AiuinU  htiia. 

I.  35.5.  Ar. ) " 

HIO  DR  JANEIRO,  or  simply  RIO.  a city  and  sea- 
port of  BroxU,  of  which  it  is  the  ci^.,  and  the  largest  and 
most  Important  commercial  dty  of  S.  Amerlro,  on  tbe 
5V.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  In  tbe  world.  NO  in.  W. 
Cape  Frio,  lot.  23°  54'  15"  S.,  long.  43®  l.V  50"  W.  Pup. 
probably  about  200,000,  of  whom  about  a half  ore  whites, 
and  the  rest  mostly  negro  staves.  The  dty,  which  is  in 
the  sh)^  of  a parallelogTam,  Isshuoted  on  level  ground, 
at  tbe  fmt  of  bills,  and  has  a fine  appearance  from  the 
bay.  Tbe  older  portion,  or  that  adjoining  tlie  sea.  Is 
dirldod  on  the  W.  from  what  may  be  colled  the  new 
town  by  a large  open  s|)ace,  the  Compo  da  Honrs.  Tbe 
style  of  architecture  Is  in  general  mean,  resembling  that 
or  the  older  ports  uf  Lisbon  ; and  though  great  Improve- 
ments  have  been  effected  since  the  emigration  nf  the 
court  of  Portugal  to  Rio  In  1807.  a great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  befure  it  be  entitled  to  rank  even  with  a second- 
rate  European  town.  The  streets,  which  are  mostly 
straight,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  oro 
pretty  generally  furnished  with  trotknra,  and  paved  with 
blocks  of  granite.  But,  though  many  of  them  h.ive 
been  widened  of  late  years,  and  othonrise  improved, 
they  are  itill,  for  the  most  |>ort,  narrow  and  dirty,  with  a 
water-course  In  the  ceutre,  the  usual  receptacle  of  the 
filth  from  the  houses.  ( Three  Yeart  ns  the  Pae^c. 

OSS  ifmcricim,  I.  97.)  l^e  houses,  which  are  mostly  of 
granite,  or  of  granite  and  wood,  are  seidom  more  taan 
two  stories  In  height,  rough,  or  whltewo^ed,  with  red 
tUe  roofs.  Thn  ore  narrow,  but  deep  la  proportion 
to  the  height ; the  lower  story  is  commcmly  occupied 
by  the  shop  or  workhouse,  and.  in  the  houses  of  people 
oi  distinction,  by  the  stable  and  cooch-bouse ; the  se- 
cond story  (and  third.  If  (here  be  one)  comprising  the 
family  apartments.  Tbe  mildness  of  the  climate,  w hich 
Is  here  a perpetual  spring,  rendering  artificial  heat  uiu 
necessary,  there  are  no  fire-places  except  In  the  kitchens, 
and,  consequently,  very  few  chimnies,  which,  to  a stranger 
from  Kiirnpe,  gives  the  city  a bald  and.  os  it  were,  truncated 
appearoiicu.  The  window  s in  the  set  ond  story  generally 
open  u|M>ii  Iron  verandas,  tho  JaUmaiei  having  been  re- 
moved hy  order  of  gtivernnieiit.  Inthetmlikirtsoflhetowu 
the  streets  arc  un{>aved,  and  the  houses  of  only  one  Boor, 
low.  mean,  and  dirty,  with  doors  aitd  windows  of  lattice- 
work, opening  outwards  to  the  aumiyancc  of  the  posseti- 
ers.  The  rents  of  houses  arrsrarcely  ashighos  in  London, 
nsidc  the  houses  it  Is  usual  for  alt  the  a)iartmeiits  un 
the  same  Boor  to  communicate  above  the  luirtllitms, 
w hich  do  nut  extend  to  (he  ceiling.  'Khis,  Ibough  it  de- 
stroys prirary,  is  attrantagpous,  by  allowing  that  frtccir- 
cuUtitni  of  air  so  important  in  hot  climates. 

There  are  alxiut  40chunhi*s  in  the  city;  but  none  of 
them  can  Ih*  cailini  tine  tmildlngs,  or  are  worth  the  iiuiicc 
of  travellers  from  Europe.  TJie  cathedral  or  church  of 
Nos»a  Senhora  da  Gloria,  on  a loffy  hill,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  rity,  is  a cousplcuout  object  fr«>m  a ill.<tance.  and 
rsiMvially  from  the  bay.  There  are  sevrial  conventual 
establishments:  a miaerieoidi^t,  with  an  atta^hcxl  hos. 
ptlol ; a foimdliiig  hospital ; an  Institution  where  female 
orfihans.  l>orn  of  white  inarriori  parents,  are  educatral  .ind 
lortioned  off  In  marriage,  with  various  other  charitable 
nstitulinus. 

Water  Is  conveyed  Into  the  dty  from  a nelghliour- 
ing  lolly  hill  (3..M>»  ff.).  <allnl  the  Corenvadn,  by  a niog- 
nificenl  aqueduct,  construrled  in  I740.  The  WAicr  is 
thonce  conveyed  to  public  fountains  in  different  tiarts 
of  the  dty  ; and  a jphmI  many  i>er>oi;s  earn  a livelihcMid 
by  carrying  water  from  these  UHintalns  to  private  fniui- 
lies.  Nothing,  however,  would  contribute  so  much  to 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  city  as  on  mt  reasc  in 
the  supply  of  water,  and  its  distrllHitlon  by  pipes  to 
private  houses.  The  towp  it  very  iudiffereniy  lighted. 
There  ore  but  few  Inns  and  hutcls,  and  those  mostly 
very  Inferior:  they  arc  wholly  for  the  afcomtiiodalton  of 
strangers,  being  rarely  visitcvl  by  the  townspc'ople. 

The  royal  palace  forms  two  sides  of  a largo,  or  oblong 
space,  opening  to  the  bay  near  the  principal  landing-place. 
It  consists  partly  of  the  old  palace  of  the  viceroys,  and 
partly  of  a convent  rormerly  l^lungiiig  to  the  Carmelilcs, 
and  is  wholly  destitute  of  arcbitc'ctural  beauty.  Among 
the  other  public  Iniildlngs  may  be  tpcclfiiHl  a nevs  and 
handsome  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  old  college  of  (he 
Jesuits,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  royal  villa  of  I'hrls- 
tovao,  in  the  environs. 

Neither  education  nor  literature  Is  here  In  a very  flou- 
rishing sUle.  There  are,  however,  suudry  lyceuuis 
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ftivl  imminar  achnolc,  ami  a fTfat  many  private  Uccfieed 
aradrmiet.  Amona  the  prtnripal  educational  inatltu* 
tiona  mar  br  apeclficd  a tchool  of  aurgery , military  and 
commerrial  acadenitea,  an  academy  of  arta,  a natkmal 
museum,  Ac.  In  the  Tlclnlty  is  a very  gcmd  botanic 
garden,  rompriaing  about  4 acres,  irkcludlng,  among  other 
exotica,  immeroua  apeclmena  of  the  tea  plant.  Near  the 
Imperial  palace  la  the  miblic  library,  containing  from 
fio.ooo  to  70,000  vola  Mveral  daily  and  weekly  newa> 
papers  iiaue  from  the  Rio  press  ; but  they  are  said  to  be. 
without  exception,  the  most  worthleu  mibllcations  of 
their  class  any  where  to  be  met  with.  The  police  and 
health  of  the  dty  have  been  materially  Improved  within 
the  last  dozen  years. 

The  market-place  consists  of  a collection  of  filthy 
booths,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  are  at  once 
ahumfant,  excellent,  and  rhesp.  The  farina  of  the  Jatro- 
pka  Manihat  li  here  the  grand  substitute  for  bread  stuth, 
and  la  extensively  used  by  all  claaaea,  forming,  with  ba- 
nanas, the  principal  food  of  the  negroes.  The  yam  sup* 
piles  the  place  of  tbe  potatoe  \ and  the  finest  oranges  are 
sold  at  from  10  Co  2-1  cents  per  100.  Butchers’  meat  is 
sold  In  shops,  scattered  up  and  doarn  the  city.  The  beef,  i 
though  wholly  without  fat.  la  tender.  Pork  la  good ; , 
mutton  bad  and  dear.  Fish  abundant  and  good.  The 
aUve-market,  deacritwd  by  Basil  Hall  and  others,  no  j 
longer  exists  ; but  the  claodeatltw  importation  of  slaves 
la  atill  carried  on  to  a very  considerable  extent.  (7!4rre 
Years  in  the  Pact/le,  1.  ins.)  Slaves,  however,  are,  apeak* 
Ing  generally,  very  indulgently  treated.  **  We  may,"  says 
a Rio  circular, " assure  ourpfiUanthropic  friends  abroad, 
that,  as  regards  the  slaves,  tney  are  here  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  are  on  the  whole  better  treated,  laugh  more  and 
weep  lets,  than  tbe  major  part  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
Kurope." 

Commerce.  — The  trade  of  Rio  li  very  extensive,  and 
has  Increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  ' 
now  by  fir  the  greatest  mart  for  the  export  of  coffee.  I 
The  snipments  of  this  Important  article  which,  In  IS30,  I 
areountra  to  396.78.^  bags,  have  Increased  with  such  un- 
exampled rapidity  that,  in  IM39.40,  they  amounted  to 
l,09A,St6  bags,  that  is  (taking  the  bag  at  154  lbs.),  to 
108,683,284  1m.,  or  75.30-S  tons  T being  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  exports  of  coffee  from  ail  the  other  ports  in  the 
world  I Suw  is  also  an  Important  article  of  export 
from  Rio.  though  latterly  it  nas  been  decreasing,  and 
dr»es  not  now  exceed  10,000  cases  (1.1  cwt.  each);  the 
ex|M)rts  of  sugar  from  Santos  are,  huwevor,  Increasing ; 
and  amounted,  in  109-40,  to  624.7V)  arrubos.  (See  Sac*- 
TOi.)  The  other  great  articles  of  export  from  Rio  arc 
hides,  rice,  tobacco,  rum,  tapioca,  h><H.'acuanha.  manioc 
flour,  and  other  inferior  articles.  The  export  of  cotton 
has  almost  entirely  ceased  ; and  that  of  gold,  diamonds, 
Ac..  Is  mostly  clandestine,  and  too  Inconsiderable  to  be 
worth  notice'.  W'e  subjoin 
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from  Rio,  In  I MO. 
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The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  In  tbe  under- 
mention*^  years,  has  been  — 
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The  principal  article  of  import  consists  of  cotton 
nods,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  full  one  third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  Imports.  Next  to  cottons  are 
woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  wli>es,  jewellery, 
and  Ironmongery;  flour,  meat,  fish,  butter,  aisd  other 
articles  of  provision;  spirits,  s:«lt,  earthenware,  paper, 
and  a host  of  other  articles.  Of  the  total  value  of  the 
Imports  In  IN3H-9,  estimated  at  29.4Vf.fiyn  rs  , that  of  (lie 
natnn  goods,  «hirh  were  nbn>>*t  wlmllr  supplied  by 
Oreat  Britain,  auiouulrd  to  I(’A'>^|7(>4  ! We  suliioln 
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An  Aocoont  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  Rk>  daring 
each  of  the  Three  Years  cmdlng  with  I8M-!),  speetTy- 
log  the  value  of  those  funiisheil  by  each  Country : 


|(>t.  Hriuln  A her  poHSM 

il'nllrd  Him**  N.  A. 
iHambsug  and  ftrsmew 
ihiai<«  la  U.*  R.  I'kata 
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Spain  • 
italj  . 

; poru  ef  ih«  Pacific  • 
iUttk'  pona  • • 

PiJirTVa 

jHutland  and  fUgiain 
'AuaiHa 

I apr  of  (taxi  Hops  • 
Sunder  plaraa 
' ' ■ yaiif 


Ihlto, 


Toua 


The  customs*  duties  at  Rio.  in  IR40.  amounted  to 
ldl29.K22rs.  un  imports,  and  to  1.920.406  rs.  on  ex- 
ports.  During  the  same  year  868  ships  arrived  at  Kio 
from  forrlgn  ports ; and  81  isailed,  of  which  .M2  were  bidm 
with  Braxlllw  produce,  and  230  in  ballast.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1841.  there  were  in  the  port  21  British.  27  Portu- 
guese, 12  American,  Ac.  ships.  The  arrivals  coastwise, 
fn  1 840. amounteil  to  1849.  (From  Freese's  Rio  Orewfar, 
astd  Priedfc  Returns  from  Rio.'i 

The  currency  of  Rio.  and  of  Braxll  generally.  Is  In  a 
very  vitiated  state.  The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  sil- 
ver currency  was  malnlAined.  was  67|d.,  and  the  current 
rate  was  usually  higher ; but,  for  some  years  past,  owing  to 
the  Introduction  of  paper  and  copper,  the  exchange  nas 
fallen,  so  that  Its  averare  rate  in  Kio,  In  IMO.  was  30|d. 

Harbour As  already  stated,  the  harbour  of  Kio  Is 

one  of  the  finest  In  the  world.  Its  entrance  Is  marked 
by  a rcmark.ible  hill, in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf,  'HjO  ft.  in 
height,  cloM*  to  Us  W.  liiie.  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
theVay.al  the  distance  of  atxnit  1}  m.,ls  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cnis,  on  w hlch  Is  a light-house.  There  is.  alto,  a light- 
house, having  the  lantern  elevated  about  300  ft.alx'vc  the 
scA  level,  oil  llha  /tau>  (Flat  Isl.ind),  about  10 m.  S.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Ships  may  enter  either  by 
night  or  day.  there  lielng  no  ohitnictlon  or  danger  of  any 
kind  The  water  In  the  bay  Is  sufficient  to  float  the 
Inrpest  ships  of  war ; and  It  Is  extensive  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  the  navies  of  all  the  countries  In  the  world. 

IMOM  (an.  ffi'fotf.oxwx)),  a town  of  France,  AOp. 
Puy-de-IWitne.  cap.  arrond..  on  ■ hill.  8 m.  N.  by  K. 
Clermont.  Pop  , In  1836.  cx.com.,  II.0.V).  It  Is  well 
built;  but  the  iiouses  arc  mostiv  in  an  antiquated  style, 
and  being  whullv  constructed  n(  Volvic  lava,  with  wh'lrb 
It  is  also  t'aveu,  it  has  a singularly  sombre  appear- 
ance. It  nas  several  handsome  public  fountains,  and 
its  churches,  hospitals,  the  various  public  offices,  and 
the  sub-t  rcfecture,  are  good  buildings.  One  of  its  pro- 
menades is  nrnammtid  with  a statue  of  Desaix. 

Riom  is  the  seat  of  a roval  court  for  the  d^ps.  Piiy-de- 
D6me.  AlUer.  ('antal.  and  llaut-I.ailre  : and  of  trihunalt 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  produces 
cotton  and  linen  cloths,  candles,  leather,  and  brandy ; 
and  has  a large  trade  In  agricultural  pn^uce.  It  was 
formerly  the  cap.  of  Auvergne,  and  the  residence  of  its 
dukes,  sitmc  rema‘ns  of  whose  castle  still  exist  ; and  it 
conttnuiHi  to  rank  as  the  second  town  within  the  ancimt 
limits  of  that  province.  Among  the  distinguished  Indi- 
viduals belonging  to  Riom  may  be  specified  GregurY 
of  Tours,  and  the  learned  Jesuits  J.  and  A.Siruiuna, 
(Huaa,  art.  Pvjf-fte-D6me ; Did.  G4og..4c.) 

nirON,  arity.  pari. and  rotin.  b>ir.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland.  N.  riding  co.  York,  lower  div.  wap.  Clara, 
on  the  t’re.  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Skill, 
Ix'th  of  which  are  here  crossed  by  stone  bridges,  22  m. 
N-W.  York.  Pop.  of  pari.  Inir.  (which  comprise*  (he 
township  of  Kipon  with  part  of  the  district  nrnondgate), 
in  1831.  .1.7r0.  The  ayiH-arance  of  Ripon  Is  that  of  a 
very  respectalde  and  wealthy  country  town;  It  is  In- 
creasing In  population,  and,  though  It  has  no  manufac- 
tures Itself,  there  Is  an  extctisive  manufactory  of  soddW 
trees  In  Bimdgate.  Tlir  neighbouring  country  Is  rich 
and  well  wooded,  containing  many  objects  of  local 
attraction  and  interest;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  f.-sct,  that  of  late  years  many  respectable  familie* 
have  been  Induced  to  settle  here.  Tbe  town  has,  there- 
fore. increased  in  importance  as  a residence  for  persons 
ofthatclaM."  (Pari.  Bound.  Rt'port.)  l^e  streets  are 
Irregularly  laid  out.  but  clean,  and  well  lighted  with  gas, 
many  of  them  meeting  in  the  market-place,  a spacious 
square  surrounded  with  good  shops,  Ac.,  having  in  its 
centre  an  obelisk  90  It.  in  height,  surmounted  by  the  city 
arms,  and  on  Its  S.  side  a paiticularir  handsome  town- 
hall,  comprisina  courts,  offices,  and  a nandsome  room  for 
balls  and  public  meetings.  Kipon  minster,  rrrrtetl  in 
l<s36  Into  a cathedral,  aud  built  lu  the  I4lh  and  15lb  tvo- 
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turir4.  Is  said  to  be  ooe  of  the  b«t  proportloneil 
churches  lo  Kngland.  It  U a rnKironn  struriure,  with 
• towfY  rising  from  the  Intcrscctlua  of  the  naro  and 
transepts,  besides  two  others  (each  MO  ft.  in  height)  at 
the  y>.  end.  Its  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  Is  SM  ft.; 
breadth  of  choir  and  allies,  67  ft : and  length  of  Iran* 
septs,  133  ft.  " This  venerable  edlOce/'^  says  Mr. 
Brittnu.  contains  various  parts  worthy  of  attention, 
particularly  its  W.  front,  a very  floe  specimen  of  bold 
early  English,  and,  except  the  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
without  alteration.  A part  of  the  church  U Norman, 
aod  a great  portion  cd*  the  traniepU  but  little  later.  The 
choir  is  partly  decorated ; and  S.  of  It  Is  a Norman 
cr)pC,  above  which  are  some  Norman  buildings  used  as 
vestries.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  choir,  which  Is  sadly  dls< 
figured  by  heavy  modem  galleries,  is  a deoormtra  B. 
window  of  five  lights  with  very  elegant  tracery.  The 
iMve  is  very  light,  exhibiting  some  extremely  fine  com- 
position ; aiKl  there  b a considerable  ouantity  of  good 
screen-work,  both  in  wood  and  stone.’  The  chapter 
roroprisei  a dean,  subdean,  and  six  canons,  who  divide 
among  them  a net  revenue  of  63Sf.  Ripon  was  erected 
Into  a bishopric  iu  lfl3K,  the  diocese  comprislDg  most 
of  the  poiMilous  parts  of  the  W.  riding,  with  the 
liberty  nf  Kichmondshire  in  the  N.  riding.  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  see  Is  chiefly  derived  from 

the  surfdus  fund  formed  out  of  the  dMuctions  from 
the  revenues  of  the  larger  sees.  Trinity  church,  built 
and  endowed  In  1^26 at  acost  of  above  I3,CKX)/.,lsa  Gothic 
cruciform  structure,  with  lancet  windows,  and  has  ac- 
commodation for  upwards  of  1 ,000  persons.  The  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  two  places  or  worship,  and  there 
is  one  each  for  ludeptmdenls  and  Primitive  Sletbodists. 
The  town  has  several  Ritnday-scbooli,  besides  which 
there  are  luUoiial  schools  both  fur  boys  and  girls,  and  an 
emiowed  bluc-coat  school.  A grammar-school,  founded 
In  I -VWi,  has  an  endowment  producing  about  37U4  a year : 
it  is  free  for  Latin.  Greek,  and  English  grammar,  lo  the 
tons  of  all  residents,  besides  whom  the  master  may  re- 
ceive boarders  and  itay-scholars.  The  town  has  several 
almshouses,  money -rharides,  Ac. ; artd  a diipettsary  fur- 
nishes relief  to  the  sick  {>oor.  A mechanics'  Institute, 
subscription  library,  and  news-room,  are  compriied  In 
*'  the  public  rooms,"  a large  and  rather  handsome  build- 
ing. erectetl  by  subscription,  iuiving  attached  gardens  and 

tileosiire-griHinds.  A theatre  was  built  in  1793;  but  it 
las  been  cunverled  into  a dep6t  and  riil log-school  for  the 
York  hussar  yeomanry  cavalry. 

Ittpoo  was  funnerly  rrlebrated  ft>r  iU  manu&cture  of 
spiirs,  and  the  expression,  "as  true  steel  as  RIpoo 
rowels."  was  niire  proverbial  fur  men  of  integrity  and 
intrepidity.  It  had  also  a considerable  manufacture 
of  woollen-cloth  ; but  both  these  branches  of  Industry 
have  lung  ceaswl  to  exist.  Linen-weaving,  mailing,  and 
tanning  are  pursued  to  some  extent ; and.  as  seen  above, 
saddle-trees  and  saddlery  are  made  In  pretty  large  quan- 
tities. It  it  a large  stajde  for  wool,  btmghl  up  here  by 
the  clothiers  of  Leeds,  iluilfax,  Ac. : and  It  has  an  excel- 
lent corn-market.  In  1707,  the  Ure  navigation  was 
brought  up  to  the  town,  which  is  thus  rendered  acces. 
stble  by  bvges  nf  90  tons.  The  Knaresiurough  and  Claru 
banking  com|.vany  aiMl  Weiitleydale  bonking  company 
have  branches  here,  and.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
two  private  banks  and  a savings*  baiik. 

Ripon  is  a bor.  hr  prescriptltKi,  but  received  a charter 
from  James  I.  Unaer  the  Mun.  Kefurm  Act  U is  govern- 
ed by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Cor- 
poration revenue.  In  IH39.  401/.,  exclusive  uf  Oofif.  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  proiierty.  The  bor.  has  a 
comimssion  of  the  pence  uiMcr  a recorder,  and  a srpa-  i 
rate  manor-court  is  held  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  having 

iurisdiction  over  the  district,  cailtxi  **  canon  fei*.*’  Ripon 
los  sent  3 meros.  to  the  M.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Mward  VI.,  the  right  of  election  being  previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  Iu  the  holders  of  bvirgagr  tenures,  all 
of  which  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  possession 
of  a single  individual.  The  litniti  nf  the  pari.  bor..  as 
fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  the  entire  tnwn>hip 
of  Ripon  with  a part  of  the  tcwnshlp  of  Alsmunderby- 
cum-BoitdgaCe.  Reg.  electors,  in  IH99-4U,  9h3.  I#arge 
markets  on  Thursday,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  six  yearly  fairs. 

Ripon  obviously  derives  its  name  from  Its  Million  m 
rtpd  of  the  river  lire;  but  whether  it  be  of  Roman  or 
Saxon  foundation  Is  wholly  unknown.  A monastery, 
founded  here  a.  d.  661,  attained  considerable  celebrity  : 
It  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Scotch  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  was  not  aflerwards  restored. 

Rl  VK-DK-GIKR,  a rapidiv  Increasing  town  of  France, 
d6p.  I.olre,  cap.  cant.,  on  tne  Gier.  a tributarr  of  the 
Rhone,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of  Givors,  ana  on  the 
r.iilway  from  St.  Etienne  to  Lyons,  13m.  N.E.  the  for- 
mer. and  SOm.  S.W.  tho  latter.  Fop.  in  1k3<'i,  ex.  coni.. 
9,r^0;  but  it  is  now  probably  much  higher.  It 

W.-U  formerly  forllflcd,  but  its  works  have  l«rn  destroyed, 
a' d it  is  now  principally  remarkable  fur  Its  commercial  I 
aitivity,  sharing  largely  in  the  growing  irruspcrlty  of  the 
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country  along  (he  Rhone  (whk-h  see),  and  tbedbtrirU 
lound  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  It  has  exUmstve  manu- 
factures of  glass  ware*;  and  Its  coal-mines  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cool  ri'quired  in  tlie  hardware 
factories  of  St.  Etienne.  It  has  also  hardware  manufac- 
tures of  Its  own.  The  offices  of  the  Givors  Canal  com- 
pany, and  the  noble  reservoir  Iteionglng  to  that  canal, 
are  the  most  remarkable  public  works  id  Rlve-de-Gier. 
(Hum.  Ste.) 

KO A N N B ( supposed  to  be  the  Rodsneiws  of  Ptolemy ), 
a town  of  France,  dbp.  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire, 
here  crossed  by  a new  briage.  90  m.  N.  Momliriioii. 
Pop.  In  1836,  ex.  com.,  9334.  It  is  a pretty,  well-built, 
opra,  straggling  town,  with  a good  quay,  a large  hos- 
pital. a hsJidsome  theatre,  and  a communal  college, 
having  a good  Ubrarr  and  cabinet  of  natural  history,  Ac. 
It  le  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original  Jurisdiction,  and  a 
chambOT  of  manufhetares ; and  U a de|>0t  for  the  manu- 
Cactures  of  Lrans  aod  the  S.K.  of  France,  passing  to  the 
central  andN.W.  deps.  It  also  manufactures  musllux, 
calicoes,  and  woollen  fabrics ; and  has  some  trade  in 
com,  wine,  flour,  timber,  and  charcoal.  Various  re- 
maius  of  antiquities  have  been  frenucntly  discovered  iu 
and  near  the  town.  ( Hmgo,  art.  lu/ire  ; Did-  Orog.) 

ROCHDALE,  a parl.lmr.,  market-town,  ami  par.  of 
England,  middle  div.,  hand.  Salford,  co.  Lanouter,  on 
t)>e  Rocb,  trlb.  of  the  Irwell,  II  m.  N.N.E.  Manches- 
ter. and  ^ m.  B.N.E.  Liverpool.  Pop.  of  town  and 
pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  all  within  the  limits  ofa 
circle  deKribed  with  a radius  of  | m.  from  the  town- 
hall).  in  1831,  3.\000:  pop.  of  par.  (which  extemls 
over  M.OSO  acres),  74,437.  The  town  consUis  of  K-veral 
streets,  greatly  improved  of  late  years  ; the  principal 
thoroughbre,  In  which  ore  the  market-house  and  town- 
hall,  l^lng  wide  and  lined  with  brick  bouses.  The 
streets  generally  are  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
well  supplied  with  water  from  four  reservoirs  lii  the 
township  of  Wardleworth.  Here  are  two  ass4'tnbly- 
rooms,  a small  theatre,  a commodious  gaol,  and  work- 
housea.  The  parish  church,  ■ structure  of  Norman 
and  early  English  architecture,  with  a square  pinnacled 
tower,  siauds  on  an  eminence,  to  which  there  Is  an  as- 
cent from  the  lower  part  of  the  town  by  a flight  of  136 
steps:  the  Urine  Is  a vicarage,  of  the  annual  vhIul' of 

l, 730/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tlia 
town  has  also  two  episcopal  chapels ; and  within  the  par. 
are  six  others,  chiefly  In  the  patronage  of  the  vi^r. 
Here  is  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  13  places  <if  worship 
for  different  denominations  of  dissenters,  among  whom 
Methodists.  Independents,  aod  Baptists  are  tlie  prevailing 
txKiics.  Each  church  and  chai>cl  has  a SuiHlay-schuol, 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  cnildren.  I'lie  town  lias 
a large  national  school,  another  well. endowed  cstablisli- 
ment,  called  the  Mmm  »ctool,  for  the  gratuibiua  rdurntiun 
of  40  boys  and  30  girls  ; a free  grammar -xrhtfol.  founded 
in  1A64,  and  attexvded  by  about  i&  boys  ^wbo,  owlna  to 
the  smallness  of  the  endowment,  pay  a fee  of  6/.  a year  i : 
an  endowed  girls’  school,  and  numerous  money  rhuriiit's. 
A dispensary  and  ladies’  charity  furnish  relief  to  the 
lick  poor  i bMides  which,  there  are  blble,  irort,  and  other 
religious  associations,  a literary  society,  an  horticultural 
society,  and  a savings’  bank. 

Rochdale  Is  a princi{ial  seat  of  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  esnccially  tlie  former:  the  woollen  ar- 
ticles product  nere  consist  prlncipaily  of  txaiies,  fLui- 
neU,  and  kerseys ; and  those  of  cotton  of  strong  cali- 
coes, fUstians,  Ac  In  liCO,  there  were  in  the  piiristi 
(exclusive  of  Saddlew-orth  township)  &6  woollen  mills, 
95  cotton,  and  one  flax  mill,  propelled  by  an  agnegate 
stistro  power  of  2.960  horses,  employing,  In  all.  9.74,5 
haTKis,  of  which  8.133  belonged  lo  the  cotton  n ills.  Ttiero 
are  also  numerous  hand-iuoni  weavers,  though  power- 
luoms  have  been  extcnslrely  introduced  within  the  lost 
few  years.  Hat-making  is  pursued  on  a pretty  ronsnU  r. 
able  scale,  and  numerous  hands  are  employed  in  tho 
town  and  ncighbourhm>d  in  making  machinery.  Tiie 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  CuinpHtty 
have  a branch  here,  and  there  are  two  private  lMu>ks. 
Cool  and  stone  abound  iu  the  neightmurhoM,  and  the  par. 
ri>m{)rises  lOcollieries.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Butterworth  township,  and  flags 
are  ouarrlcd  at  Sootland.  Rochdale  has  means  ofcoiii- 
mumcation  with  Manchester  and  IJverpool  westward, 
and  with  Halifax,  lo:eds.  Ac.  eastward,  txith  by  canal  and 
railway.  The  Rochdale  CaiuU,  which  passes  near  the  town, 
uniting  westward  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal, 
and  eastward  with  the  Calder  and  Ribblc  Navigation,  33 

m.  in  length,  cost  upwards  of  600, Odd/.,  and  Is  supplied, 
at  its  summit-level,  by  Urge  reservoirs,  one  of  which 
covers  130  acres.  It  was  opened  In  1804,  and  the  daily 
traffic  may  amount  to  1,400  tons.  The  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Rulway  passes  through  the  district ; and  in  Col- 
derbrook  township  Is  a tuuiiri  3,H60  yds.  lone,  chirlJy  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  80  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  is  5(i^  m.,  and  the  whole,  is  now  i>pi  n. 

NotwithsUndirig  Us  pop.  aiul  manufacturing  im|H,rt- 
I once,  itochUali  hod  no  representative  in  tlu-  !c(^uUiiure 
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till  lh<*  of  th«  Reform  Act,  which  conferred  on  it  | (he  can.  of  the  13th  military  diritlon  of  France,  which 

the  Important  piirllegn  of  teutlioR  i inern.  to  the  H.  of  C..  | comprura  the  <16pa.  Charenttvloftrlrure.  l)eu«  S^rrea, 
the  rirctoral  liinlta  b<-iiig  defiDcd.  u al>ov«  atated.  In  the  | and  Vend^ ; the  aeot  of  a biahop,  of  court*  of  primary 
local  act  of  ft  Oco.  IV.  c.  H>l.  Heft,  electnra.  In  1839-40,  JuHadirtion  and  commerce,  of  a royal  acadeinjr  of  arta 
96ft.  It  it  alto  a polllnir-place  tor  the  S.  div.  of  I .an-  and  adeocea,  he.,  and  the  realdmce  of  teveru  furrign 
cathire.  The  town  it  under  the  juritdictiuci  of  the  co.  contula.  It  haa  a acminanr  and  communal  cultege. 
magittrate* ; but  a manor -court  la  held  every  3 «e«*ka  achuola  of  navifcation  and  oeaign,  a public  library  of 
for  the  recovery  of  dcltla  umler  40«.  Markeia  on  Mon-  20.000  volt.,  botanic  garden,  Ac.  ; aeveral  priaons,  a 
day  and  Satnr^y:  Taira.  May  14  . Wliit  Tueaday.  and  mint,  and  a royal  araenal  and  foundry.  Ita  trade  la  ea« 
Nov.  7„  for  horaea  and  cattle.  (HaiHft't  Ut$t.  andOctiff.  tentire,  not  only  In  wlnea  and  braMiea,  but  in  wood, 
<d  t.aHcathirt’ i liuttertportk's  ^at.  qf  l.amca$kirc t tarl.  Iron,  aalt,  cbeeae,  butter,  oil,  aardinea,  and  coloulal  pro- 
Acpor/j.  Ac.  I duce. 

ROC  11 K FORT,  a maritime  town,  and  the  third  naral  La  Rochelle  appears  to  owe  Ui  orifrln  to  a cnatle  coo- 
port  of  Krnnce,  dip.  t.'h  ircnte-lnfcricure,  oo  tbe  Cha-  atructed  here  to  diech  the  incuralona  of  th^  Normana. 
rente.  al>oiit  12  m.  (by  water)  from  ita  mouth,  oppoaite  It  waa  for  some  time  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Kngliah, 
the  lale  of  Olcron,  and  10  m.  ,8.S.B.  t.a  Rochelle  : lat.  ; from  whom  it  waa  taken  by  the  French  In  1234.  During 


4^^  .V/  lu"  S..  long,  (P  .^7'  »<*'  W.  Fop.,  in  \’*36,  ex. 
com.  13,24S : )hiI  aaid  to  have  t>ci-n,  in  IH41.  upwards  of 
17  000.  ( forts,  ^c.  i\f  Fratuf,  IbU.)  It  La  aituated  at  tbe 
extremity  of  an  extrntive  pUin,  and  ia  aliaped  like  a 
bow.  the  arc  formed  tiy  the  ramparta,  and  the  chord  by 
the  river.  The  town,  which  i>  wholly  of  modem  date, 
having  been  Tnuiuied  under  l^outi  XIV.,  is  well  laid  out 
and  built,  ttiough  the  houaet  want  elevation.  Some  of 
the  principal  streets  are  pUnted  with  double  rows  of 
poplars;  and  in  the  centre  of  tlie  town  ia  the  Piace 
d'ArtMft.  a large  and  regular  aqiiare,  planted,  and  orna- 
mented wi'h  a fountain;  which,  with  other  fountains, 
provide  llie  inh.il>«.  with  an  abundant  supply  of  river 
water.  The  p«>rt  is  ra|>aciout.  and  deep  emmgh  to  re- 
ceive vesaeis  of  tlie  iargeft  sise.  having  2H(t.  water  at 
low  eM>.  and  more  than  4u  It.  at  high  tliW.  The  mercan- 
tile  harbour,  separated  from  theport  mtlitairf.  admits 
▼cs.vcl*  of  from  HUd  Ui  '.lOO  tons.  The  naval  yard  is  CQ- 
terol  by  the  Partr  He  Sotril,  a liatidaome  gateway  con- 
Btructeu  in  1828  ; cm  either  side  of  which  are  Icxiges  lor 
the  guard,  the  ageuts  fur  the  turvciliaitce  of  the  port 
and  officers  of  tbe  customs.  It  comprise*  building- 
docka  for  ships  of  from  60  to  130  guns  ; sawing,  brass 
and  copper  mills  impelled  by  stmm  t a saiMolt,  model 
worksh^i.  a bogne,  or  prison,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1.000  convicts;  a rope-houae.  in  which  cables 
upwards  of  4(X)  yards  In  lenidh  are  made,  and  a naval 
and  militarr  arseual,  biscuit  manufav-tory,  and  stores 
for  maieriafi  of  every  kind  neceasarv  In  the  fitting 
out  of  ships  of  war.  The  cablet  and  ship-biscuit  made 
at  this  |K>rt  are  ailmitted  to  be  the  l>est  in  France. 
The  naval  hospital  without  the  town  comprises  9 sepa- 
rate buildings,  furnishing  acrnmmn<latii>n  for  1,300  jia- 
tlents.  The  residence  nf  the  naval  minmandant  Is  a une 
building,  surrounded  l»y  gardens,  which  are  o|icn  to  tbe 
public.  Rochefort  is  the  seat  of  a maritime  prefecture, 
and  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  commerce; 
and  has  schinds  nf  naval  gunnery,  hydrograpi^  (2d  class), 
medicine,  drawing,  music.  Ac. ; a suciety  of  arts  and  li- 
terature, Bible  society,  public  library,  Ac.  It  has  a few 
vinegar  factories,  and  sugar  reQnerics  ; but  ship-building 
Is  by  far  tiie  mn«|  important  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
ship-builders  of  the  mercantile  port  rnnstruvt  nandsome  ' 
vesvels  for  the  coasting- trade  and  cml-hsheries.  The  l 
lutle  trade  otherwise  enjoyed  by  Rochefort  Is  principally 
in  corn,  wines,  salt,  arvd  brandy.  The  town  was  fur-  | 
merly  very  unhealthy;  but  it  has  Ix^en.  In  tliis  resiHTl,  ] 
jrreatly  improved  by  the  drain.vga  of  the  adjitrcnt  coun- 
try. {Ports  and  Arsmats  of  Fruncr,  |.'>9— 173. ; Guide  ' 
du  I'ouatriir  en  Franre  { Diet.  Ufvg.)  \ 

IlOt'liKT.LK  (LA),  a town  and  vr^-port  of  France,  ' 
dcp.  ('harmle-lnferlenre,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Atlanlir,  76  m .S.  by  K.  Nantes,  and  ?i3  m.  N.N  .W.  Bor- 
deaux  : ial.  46^'  9*  31"  N..  long.  1'  y'  40"  W.  Fm>..  In 
IH.^6.  M,Ko7.  " Rm'heMe  lias  an  admirable  ctrinmerclal  , 
po»iiUni.  'I'he  town  furins,  as  it  were,  tlic  bottom  of  a 
small  gulph,  whicii  serves  as  an  ariint  tvit.  It  Is  de-  , 
feuded  h)'  2 handsome  towers,  which,  wlu*lhcr  I>a  1U>-  , 
clielle  he  approacjied  hr  land  or  water,  are  i*-en  at  an  Im-  ’ 
men»e  distance.  Opp<»site  the  town,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  roadstea<t,  are  the  Isles  ol  ll6  and  (llerott.  Tht'  bar- 
boiir  is  safe  and  comiirHiioiis;  it  it  protected  by  a strong 
Jetty,  and  I*  rajijble  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  or  SOO 
tons’  liurden  There  ha*  nweiiil}  b«x*n  cri'4tc»l  a duck  or 
arriere  ftort,  wliere  vessels  are  canviu-d.  The  town  , 
it*clf  is  clean  and  well  ImiU."  (PorlM.ifc  qJ  Framee.') 
The  streets  are  w ide  and  straight,  and  Imve  frxit-pave- 
nients,  movtiy  imder  arcades,  on  which  the  iioiiss's  are 
built  F«-w  t»f  the  private  buildings  arc  lofty  or  of  mush 
size;  but  the  town  hat.  iiotw Ithstandiug.  astilkingap- 
)>carai>re.  The  furtilicath>ns,  conslructevl  by  Vauban. 
cniivist  of  ramparts,  with  19  b»i>tiotii  and  H lunettes,  the  ' 
whole  enclosed  with  ditches  and  a covered  way.  The  ' 
town  is  enten*d  l*f  7 g-iles,  one  of  w hich,  the  Porte  iF  Ihtr- 
luge,  is  a handsome  structure,  apparently  of  the  16th 
century.  There  are  several  g<M)d  squares;  and  without 
the  walls  are  the  prmnenadws  called  the  Mali  and  the 
Champ  de  Mart.  The  cathedral,  Piwii-iuill.  courts  of 
Justice.  liot]diaI,  orphan-asylum.  exchang<*,  and  a r'ani 
bathing  tHiabllshment,  are  the  principal  ptihlir  buildings, 
though  several  uioro  aru  worth  uutUc.  La  RovIk-Uv  Is 


I tbe  religious  wars,  and  especially  after  the  massacre  of 
; Sc.  Bar^ulomew,  It  was  a stroughold  of  the  Prot«*stants. 
It  was  invested  by  tbe  Catholic  forcos  Id  I&73,  ami  with- 
stood a limg  siege,  terminated  by  a treaty.  " The  nii- 
! merous  infractions  of  that  treaty  in  tbe  rein  of  Louis 
! XIII.,  and  under  the  ministry  of  itichlieu,  led  to  a second 
I siege  which  commenced  in  August.  1637.  and  which  was 
I as  violent,  and  longer  and  more  decisivo  than  the  former, 
i The  king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Marshal  Bassomptdre, 
and  ail  the  most  renowned  genitals  of  the  time,  were 

S resent  at  the  siege  The  circumvailatlon  extended  fur 
leagues  round  the  town  ; but  the  sea  being  onen. 

I Fiiglish  vessels  poured  in  provisions  and  ammunitlun. 

I After  6 roootlu  oi  heroic  resistance,  the  famous  engineer, 
Metezesu,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  harbiHir 
1 by  an  immense  dyke,  extending  L&OO  metres  into  the 
sea,  and  of  which  the  remains  are  itiU  visible  at  low  water. 

I The  result  was  soon  fatally  apparent.  Famine  quk-kly 
j decimated  the  ranks  uf  the  Wslej^  ; and  after  a siege  ch 
! 14  months  and  18  days.  La  Roselle  was  com|>ellcd  to 
j capitulate.  Richelieu  made  a triumphal  entry  into  the 
' city  ; the  fortiftcatkms  were  demolished,  and  tbe  Pro- 
testants deprived  of  their  last  place  of  refuge."  (Ports 
and  Arsenals  q/'  France;  Gntde  dm  Fogagenr,  Ac. ; Diet. 
Grog.) 

ROCHP.STRR,  a city,  psri.  and  man.  bor.,  and 
market-town  of  P.ngUnd,  co  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford.  at 
tbe  W.  end  of  and  adjoining  Chatham,  oo  the  S.  bank 
of  tbe  Medway,  cruised  here  by  a handsome  stone  bridge 
of  11  arches.  26  m.  W.  by  N.  ^nterbury,  and  28  m.  r. 
byS.  Loudon.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (wbicn  includes  with 
the  old  bor.  addUinnal  ■•oitioDB  of  tbe  par.  of  Stroud), 
In  1831,  l3,i‘A8.  The  bridge  over  the  Mevlwm'  connects 
the  town  w Ith  Stroud,  on  the  opposite  bank  oi  the  river  i 
so  that  the  three  towns  of  Chatliam,  Rochester,  and 
Stroud  form,  as  it  were,  a continuous  street,  upwards  uf 
3tn.ln  lengtli,  along  the  road  ^om  London  u>  Dover. 
The  houses  In  Ko^icstcr  generally  have  a somewhat 
antiquated  aj^arance ; and  among  them  are  several 
built  chiefly  OI  timber,  w ith  pnijecting  galdes  and  stories. 
The  town  ft  partially  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Fortl- 
Bcations  were  erected  for  its  protection  in  I H(t2 ; but  Fort 
Pitt  i*  now  used  as  a military  hospital,  and  Fort  Clarence 
has  become  a lunatic  asylum  fur  soldiers.  The  town- 
hall,  a spacious  brick  edlnce,  fronted  by  Doric  coliimus. 
is  open  iiiidcriicath.aiid  above  Is  a large  hall  with  sevriol 
fMirtraiiB  of  piiblio  characters  : at  the  ba<'k  is  a small  bor. 
gaol.  Un  the  site  of  the  former  guildhall  is  the  cl<K’k- 
house.  a neat  building  erected  in  1706,  at  the  expenv« 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Cloudcsiy  Shovel.  A the- 
atre is  orciuionaily  opened  ; there  arc  also  assemhiy 
rooms  and  baths,  and  a record  room  kt  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river,  is  the  castle,  anciently  a sttong  fortro*. 
but  which  has.  fur  a lengthened  (leriod.  been  in  a state 
of  di-cay.  The  waJIs,  which  are  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
enclose  a quadrangular  area  of  nearly  300  *q.  ft,  and. 
with  tlicir  towers,  are  now  in  ruins.  I1ie  walls  of  the 
kce|j,  however,  at  the  S.K.  angle  of  the  t“«*url,  are  in 
good  preservation:  it  rise*  about  104  ft.  from  thegrtxmd. 
ami  lias  turrets  at  the  angles  rising  IS  ft.  above  the  rest 
of  the  building.  **  The  style  of  the  whole  Imildtng  is 
Norman,  and  It  pn*s4'uts  a fine  specimru  of  tlir  Inodes 
adopted  at  the  dote  ul  it*  erection  to  enable  a very  small 
number  within  (he  castle  tucccssrully  to  resist  a much 
greater  numl>i>r  of  iM-siegrrt ; for  which  pur)io*r.  Inderd. 
the  access,  the  various  surTeisive  gates,  and  other  de- 
ftmees,  are  adiniraldy  ralriilated.  j'he  masonry  in  tiM 
tiileriur  is  very  gocKl.  es)>ecia]ly  that  of  the  wirn.  which 
is  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  was  accessible  from  several 
fl.Kirs  of  tin*  castle."  (Huiman't  Arch.,  p.  187-) 

A little  H.  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  originally 
founded  by  Ktlielbert,  about  *.  D.  600;  but  the  present 
building  was  principally  rri'ctetl  In  (he  13th  century, 
from  the  plans  of  Bishop  Uundulph,  one  of  the  first 
church  architect*  of  his  any.  It  is  a cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a central  tower,  of  mixiern  errctl«>o.  rising 
from  the  iiitersv-rcion  nf  the  nave  and  tran*e|Ks,  with 
another,  now  unroofed,  called  Gunduipb’s  Tower.  «mthe 
N.  side,  clme  to  tlie  K.  transept.  Aci'orvtiiig  to  Britton, 
the  dliucusiuus  uf  the  church  aic  as  follows  : total  iusiU« 
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Imgth.  3f16  ft.,  of  which  ISG  ft.  belong  to  the  choir; 
brejMith  of  naive  and  altlei,  66  ft. ; ll•ngtti  of  the  great 
and  ftmall  tnuitepci,  ISS  ft.  and  90  ft.  revpectlvely  ; cx> 
lent  of  W.  front,  61  ft. 

“ The  exterior  appearance  of  thit  cathedral  U not  very 
Impoving,  and  the  exterior  walla  of  the  nave  are  cither 
much  decayed  or  covered  by  modem  repalra.  The  other 

Kftf  the  charch  are  aurrounded  by  ouildiDgs,  to  that 
more  than  one  portion  can  be  seen  at  a time.  The 
V,'.  ftont  it  a fine  tp^men  of  Norman  enrichment,  but 
hat  a very  large  tnierted  perpendicular  W.  window.  The 
nave  hat  Norman  plert  ar^  airfact,  except  thoie  next  the 
Croat,  which,  with  mntt  of  the  R.  portiont  of  the  church, 
are  early  Knglith.  There  are  other  Norman  portiont  on 
the  other  sloe,  which  appear  to  be  the  remalnt  of  the 
rlniatert  and  other  monaitic  adjunctt.  The  crypt  it  very 
tpacioua.  exteTMling  under  the  whole  choir:  itt  character 
it  early  Knglith  ; but  a portion  under  the  N.  altle  may 
be  contidered  ^mnat  Norman.  There  are  a few  menu, 
menit ; but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  tlngularlty 
Chan  brau^.  Toe  whole  cathedral,  except  the  nave  and 
8.  altle  of  the  chancel,  it  adorned  with  early  Birglith 
groining,  and,  at  at  Canterbury,  the  floor  of  the  choir  U 
cnntiderably  raised  above  that  of  the  nave.'*  {BriUtm, 
quoted  In  Kiekman't  Arck.^  p.  164.) 

The  Interior  bat  very  recently  been  repaired  in  excel- 
lent latte,  and  Rochetter  cathedral  It  one  of  the  betC 
tpecfment  of  the  early  Englith  style  in  the  kingdom. 
The  ercletlatllcal  corporal^  compritet  a dean  and  6 
prehendarlet.  wbo  dinded  among  them.  In  IK34,  a net  ' 
rwrenue  nf  5.106/.,  and  have  the  patronage  of  SOlteneficet;  ' 
there  are.  also,  4 minor  canons.  The  tec  of  Rochetter  i 
was  worth,  at  an  average  of  three  years  eiwilng  with  I6SI,  ' 
only  1.460/.  a year;  but  it  either  hat  been  or  it  to  bo 
lnrreas«<d  to  4.UOO/.  a year.  The  town  hat  two  par. 
church'**  ; ooe  of  which,  St.  Marnret's,  U of  very  mixed 
arrliitecture,  and  the  other,  St.  Nkbolat,  in  the  |>erpen- 
dkiilar  style:  the  living  of  the  former  It  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  of  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
bishop.  The  Wetlfwan  Methndltta,  Independents,  I'ni- 
tariant,  and  the  Kuemyof  Frieodt,  have  placet  of  wor- 
ship; aiul  the  Sunday-tchooli  within  the  bor.  are  at- 
tend^ by  above  800  children,  A grammar*trhool, 
founded  in  IMS,  having  tlx  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  it  tupnort^  by  the  dean  and  chapter ; be- 
tide* which  there  It  an  endowed  mathematical  tchool, 
establiibed  in  1701.  Two  hational  tchool*  give  iiutruc- 
tknt  to  about  500  children  ; and  there  are  3 or  9 almt- 
bouse*,  with  tmaJler  money-charltlei. 

**  Rochester,  like  Chatham,  was  in  a great  degree 
uependent  on  the  expenditure  produced  by  the  naval 
and  military  ettablithmenu  at  Coaiharo  during  the  war. 
and  the  rcauctlon  of  that  expenditure  hat  been  teverely 
felt.  The  greater  part  of  the  pop.  mniitU  of  retail 
tradespeople.  There  it  no  manufactory  in  or  near  the 
town ; but  a considerable  quantity  of  coal  and  other 
articles  It  imported  for  the  supply  w the  country  inward 
a*  far  at  Tunbridge ; and  there  It  a large  export  trade 
In  hopa"  {Mttmeipot  Report.^ 

The  gross  cuttomi*  duty  received  here  in  I ><40  amounted 
to  58.436/.,  being  nearly  douMe  the  amount  received  In 
the  preceding  year;  by  far  the  largest  portion  nf  thli 
turn  it,  however,  derived  from  the  trade  of  ('hatham. 
The  town  it  said,  in  the  Mmtieiwtl  Boundary  H^port, 
to  be  declining  In  prosperity ; " the  poor-rates  have  In- 
created  : many  of  the  houses  are  uninhabited,  and  there 
b lest  expenditure  and  luxury  among  the  upper  clattet 
than  in  former  times.** 

The  bor.  of  Roebeater,  flrst  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Heury  II..  it  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  Into  three  wards,  and  U governed  by  a mayor,  flve 
aldermen,  and  18  eounciUort.  Corporation  revenue,  in 
Iha!<,  9.437/.  It  hat  a oammlMion  of  tho  peace  under  a 
recorder,  and  petty  tetslont  are  held  twice  a week  ; 
besidet  which,  there  it  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  with  two  or  three  other  minor  local  courts. 

Rochester  has  returned  8 mema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
96  Kdoard  1..  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  being  In  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms.  The 
electoral  limlU  were  enlarged,  at  above  mentioned,  by 
the  Boundary  Act-  Reg.  electors  in  1839-40,  1,134. 
Coro  market*  on  Tuesday,  and  for  provUioos  generally 
on  Friday ; fairs,  dbuted. 

The  only  event  of  any  Importance  connected  with  the 
modern  huiory  of  Roc^tter  b the  descent  made  by  the 
Dutch  in  1067.  Hrr  ('UATHtM. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  a very  extensive  mountain 

iytt<*m  of  S.  America,  f^c  Vol.  I.  78.) 

ROC'KOV.  a town  oi  France,  d^.  Ardenne*.  cap. 
arrond..  in  an  extmiive  plain,  near  the  Belgian  frontier, 
1.5  m.  N.  by  W.  Mosiirea  Fop.,  In  1$t36.  3,683.  It  b 
tnrmundod  by  a rampart  strengthened  with  iMutirms  and 
drmi~luru$  ; b the  teat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jiirit- 
dUniuii.  and  hat  a military  hotpital,  a society  of  agrlcul- 
turw.  and  tome  hardware  manufactures. 

Rnrmy  having  been  beileged  ^ a 8panlth  army  in 
1643,  the  Frlncs  of  Cond/.theo  I^e  u'Engbien,  and 


only  SI  years  of  age,  advancetl  to  iti  relief,  with  nn  army 
Inferior  In  numbers  and  In  the  qiuUty  of  the  troop*. 
But  the  extraordinary  talent  and  brilliant  murage  of  the 
prince  more  than  made  up  for  his  inexperience  and  the 
Inferiority  of  his  force.  The  French  gained  a rotrph-te 
victory  (I9ih  May  1643).  The  Spaniih  Infantry,  nhirh 
had  hitherto  been  invincible,  was  cut  to  pieces  ; and  the 
French  arms  acquired  a superiority  which  theypre»erved 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  or  till  tne  battle  of  Rlenhrlm. 
The  humanity  of  Cond6,  henceforth  called  le  f»rand.’* 
was  as  conspicuous  on  this  occasion  as  hb  talents  oixl 
bis  courage.  ( t'tMaire,  Si^lt  df  Lomu  \IV„  cap.  3.) 
ROMANS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Drdme.  In  a fine 

Slain,  on  the  Is^re,  by  which  it  b separated  from  tho 
•ourg^e-F8age,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
communication  between  the  two  Ixdtig  maiiilained  by  a 
floe  bridge,  13  m.  N.H.  Valence,  and  35  m.  \V-.8  W.  Gre- 
noble. Fop.,  Including  noiir|t-<le.F/age,  in  IH36,  II..34.5. 
Romans,  wnich  is  turroundetl  uy  an  old  wall  Banked  with 
towers,  b said  by  Hugo  to  be  a handsome  well-built 
town,  arsd  has  some  Knc  promenadea  The  parish  church 
b the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  famous  monastery 
founded  here  hy  St.  Bernard,  In  837,  to  which  the  t<»wn 
owes  its  origin.  Romans  has  a theatre,  a pmaiormat,  or 
school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  ytHing  ladiit,  a 
tribunal  of  mmmerce,  Ac.,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woollen  ituffs,  hosiery,  gloves.  Ac.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  dep.,  including  silk,  wool, 
wine,  oil,  inifAes.  Ac.,  which  Is  much  facilitated  by  the 
junction  of  the  btre  with  the  Rhone.  ( Hugo,  arL  Dr^ne  ; 
Diet,  litograpkiome.) 

The  famous  Baron  lAlly,  who,  having  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Fuiitenoy.  was  subsequently  sent 
ucotnmarKior-ln-chlefnfthe  French  forces  to  India,  was 
a rtallve  of  Homans,  where  he  flrst  taw  the  light,  nn  the 
15th  of  January,  1703.  Bring  of  a violent,  Irrilable 
temper,  and  involved  in  the  greatest  dlfficulliet,  l^ly  got 
embroiled  with  every  body  After  the  fall  of  Fundi- 
cherry,  in  1761,  he  rrtumm  to  France,  where,  pursued 
hy  the  hatreds  he  had  excited  in  India,  he  was,  after  a 
IvngUiened  Imprisonment,  tried  by  the  parliament  of 
Pans,  and  condemned  to  be  deca^tated.  This  unjust 
sentence  was  carried  into  HTert  on  the  9th  .May,  1766. 

iSee  for  a calm,  dUiMuslonate  statement  of  tlie  case  of 
StreU  de  Iaiuu  Xy.,  by  Voltaire,  cap.  34.:  the 
article  on  Lully  in  the  Btomraphie  VnireroetU  b by  a 
partlsjin.) 

HOME,  the  most  celebrated  of  European  cities  (A«a 
orbit  /crrorwfw.  ft  art  tntmimm  gentimm.  ('Iceru,  Cain.  4. 
cap  6.),  famous  alike  In  ancient  and  modern  history; 
first,  as  (be  metropolis  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
antiquity,  and.  afterwards,  a*  the  ecclesiastical  caplUl  of 
ChrlsteMom,  and  the  reshlmce  of  the  pope,  on  both 
sides  the  Tiber,  but  principally  on  Its  K.  bank,  about  16  m. 
from  its  mouth,  115m  N.W.  Naples,  and  145  m.  8 S.K. 
Florence  ; lat.  41<>  .53'  .54"  N.,  long.  13°  39*  47"  K.  The 
pop.,  which  In  18.37  amounted  to  156.&53,  had  decreased, 
ID  1838,  to  148,9(13,  owing  to  the  IndueDce  of  cholera  and 
other  causes.  (Serrittori  Statittieo,  l>.34.) 

Modern  Rome,  which  interests  alike  by  its  classical 
atsoctations,  Its  autloulties,  Its  churches,  and  Its  works 
of  art,  it  surrounded  by  walls  (mostlyoccupying  the  site 
of  those  constructed  by  the  emperor  Aurellan)  In  (he 
form  of  an  irregular  polygon,  about  14  m.  In  circ.,  the 
longest  diameter  being  frmn  the  ForiadrI  Pvpolo.N.W., 
totnePorta8.Sebastlano,S.R.,aboutSra.ln  length,  llm 
city  has  16  gates,  three  or  four  of  whlrh,  however,  have 
lieen  walled  up : of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  on  the  road  to  Florence  ana  Ancona;  the  Porta 
Pla.  on  the  road  to  Tivoli ; the  Porta  Magglore.  leading 
to  Palestrina  : and  the  Porta  8.  Giovanm.  leading  S.R. 
to  Albano  and  Naples.  But  not  mure  than  a tbiro  part 
of  the  enclosed  area  b covered  with  buildings,  the  rest 
consisting  of  ruins,  wdens,  and  field*,  whh  tome 
churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered  babitatloni.  The 
older  part  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the  principal  ruins 
are  found,  b about  A m.  S.  from  the  modem  city ; but 
it  b needless  to  add,  that  the  fomier,  under  the  em- 
perors, was  much  more  extensive  than  the  moilrm  town, 
liiatmuch  as,  beeldot  the  space  within  the  walls,  U had 
very  extensive  suburbs.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  city 
U mostly  low,  being  only  from  36  to  45  ft.  abore  the  level 
of  the  sen.  Exclusive,  however,  of  the  low  gntundi, 
several  low  hlUt.  or  eminences,  are  oomprited  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  ; and  In  conseqirence  of  ancient  Home 
being  popularly  Mild  to  staiKl  umh  seven  hills.  U was 
sometimes  calira  art  ifpttculbt.  The  following  measure- 
ments exhibit  the  height  of  the  bilb  now  referred  to;  ~ 
g«g.  Fi. 

Csphol,  s(  1h*  W.  aneleof 

th*  Twi<Hsn  ro^  I Si 
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The  Palatine  hill,  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  comprises  a 
space  of  about  40  acres,  and  appears  originally  to  have 
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had  nrrcip(lnui  edftn  ; but  exr^fng  thli,  and  the  Ca> 
pit(ilin«<  hiH.  ctimprlKinK  about  Hi  acrrt,  the  real  have  an 
easf  atccut.  and  art*,  in  fart,  mere  rininimcea.  Ko  doubt, 
however,  owing  to  the  accurmiUtion  of  nibblsh  In  the 
vidle)'».  and  the  lowering  of  the  hills  l>y  rains,  the  dig> 
ging  of  fuiindationi.  Ac.,  the  rlrvatluns  of  the  latter 
must  hare  liern  niurh  more  striking  in  antluiiitjr  than  at 
present.  The  seven  hills,  pn>nerly  so  called,  on  the  K. 
bank  of  the  Titter,  were  included  in  the  ritjr  so  early  at 
the  reign  of  .Serviut  1'ullius ; but  at  a later  period  the 
Mohs  I’mcius  { /^inriam  kiii).  to  the  N.  K.,  ana  the  Moms 
t'nth  aHUM,  and  part  of  the  Mons  JanicmJmM.oiy  the  W.  stde 
of  the  Tilter.  were  enclosed  within  the  city  walls.  The  hUii 
consist  chiedf  of  volcanic  tufa  Intermingled  with  thin  beds 
of  travertine,  making  good  building  stone,  at  well  as  of 
tiUclous  sand,  and  a few  layert  of  pumice  and  srori.r; 
while  the  low  ground  which  has  l>e<*n  raiserl  several  feet 
above  Its  ancii*nt  level,  apparently  by  the  dejMisIts  left 
by  rre«4'jent  Roods,  it  covered  with  calcoresmt  taudt, 
marls,  clays,  or  ssit. 

Home  ft  divided  into  14  dittidctt,  or  Bioni.  II  of 
wliirh  are  in  the  portion  now  inhabited ; iMit  the  more 
popular,  .md  for  general  purposes  more  intelligible.  dis> 
trihutloti  of  the  city  is  Into  a central  portion  on  the  low 
griNitid  B.  of  the  Tiber,  tbe  ancicuit  Campus  Martlut.  a 
tlivision  to  the  K of  the  latter,  on  Ute  Fiticlan,  Quirinai, 
•imI  VInilual  bills,  ami  a third  division  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  quarters  it  the  < hief  seat 
oflHistlc  and  trade : it  is  intersected  by  the  Corso,  and 
has  some  other  good  streets.  On  the  ^I.W.  side  of  the 
('apilul  is  tlie  meanest  and  dirtiest  part  of  (be  city, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  many  degrees  worse 
than  Monmouth  Street  or  lloundsditch  in  lamdon. 
Tiie  upper  (Nut  of  the  city  on  the  PiDcian  and  iauirinat 
hills  is  less  densely  covered  with  houses,  and  chiefly 
compriH's  palaces  and  villas,  churches,  convents,  and 
g.trtfens ; It  1s  iniersocted  near  the  pope’s  palace  on 
the  ijuirinal  hill  by  two  flue  avenues,  crosiliig  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  having  four  fountaTni  at 
the  point  of  intersection.  Between  the  Quirinai  and 
Ksquiline  hilU  are  several  streets  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders,  aiMl  extending  to  the  Via  Vaccina,  a rather 
broiui  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Homan  forum.  He« 
ond,  S.,  R.,  ami  h.,  are  gardens  and  fields,  studded 
ere  and  there  with  viUas,  churclies,  and  ruins,  in* 
eluding  the  bnllis  of  Diocletian  and  Titus,  and  tbe 
CobHseuin.  That  |iortion  of  Rome  which  Ib-s  on  the 
right  or  W.  bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  two  parts: 
the  Vatican,  northward,  in  wlifch  are  compriseil  tl)e 
castle  of  SU  Angelo  and  St.  PfHers,  the  glory  not 
merely  of  the  eternal  city  but  of  Christerwlom  ; and  (he 
Trastevere  or  arK'ient  Janiculum.  southward,  which  has 
the  stre<>t,  called  from  its  length  (nearly  1 m.),  Via 
I^ongaro,  a botanic  gartien,  and  the  Villa  Cursliil. 

Himic,  meaning  the  mtjidern  city  (as  wc  shall  after, 
wards  notice  the  ruins),  is  dull,  dirty,  and,  with  a 
few  striking  exceptions,  meanly  built:  'Mndt'ed,"  says 
Mr.  Forsyth,  **  wlikhever  road  you  lake,  your  attention 
will  l>e  divided  hctweeii  magnificence  ar>d  Slih.”  {Itaiff, 
p l’J4.)  Most  of  the  s’reeU  are  narrow,  crooked, and 
liadiy  lighted  with  mel.'utcholy.looking  rci»CThs>fs,  or 
rlsi'  by  lamps  hung  over  tbe  statues  of  the  Virgin,  which 
seem  to  M ludlspciiaable  to  all  conskterable  houses. 
From  this  general  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted 
the  Torso,  already  alluded  (o,  exteivding,  in  a straight 
line,  more  than  a mile,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
foot  of  the  Capituhue  hill,  and  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent.  Is  oO  ft  wide,  with  trotlotrs  at  the 
sidif.  which,  however,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  often  eo* 
croachetl  on.  as  to  be.  In  fort,  of  little  service:  it  is  lined 
with  many  handsome  palaces,  some  of  which  may  vie 
in  grandeur  with  the  noblest  in  Italy.  Two  other  streets, 
the  trader  di  Hip>tta  and  the  Slrada  dH  Bahiuno, 
diverging  from  Ine  open  space  before  his  holiness* 
pal.ue,  are  long,  straight,  and  tolerably  wide.  These 
Uiree  streeU  are  crosMd  by  a boe  connecting  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo  w ith  the  Pincian  bill,  and  forming  one  of 
the  most  bu.tling  Lhoruiighfares  in  Home.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  tlie  street!  are  mean  looking,  and 
tile  bouses  have  a shabby,  dilapidated  appearance,  wholly 
unworthy  so  celebrated  a city.  The  private  houses  are 
usually  from  thn  e to  live  stories  in  height,  built  of  tufa 
or  brick,  aid  plastered  over.  U’ith  these  are  inter- 
mixed many  huge  old  buUditigi  (po/azai),  contrasting 
mort  strikingly  with  (he  surriHinUlng  slight,  mean  tene- 
nients,  1*)*  their  bulk,  heiglil,  and  air  of  antique  grandeur. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  decay  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belong,  many  of  them  are  now  turned  into 
eccletioaHral  colleges  or  hotels,  nr  let  to  foreign  am* 
bassadors  or  noblemen  ; and  in  those  which  have  escaped 
this  fate,  the  lower  story  is  sometimes  let  for  shops,  aid 
sometimes  rrtaim  d fur  stables,  coach-houses,  and  ser> 
vants'  rooms.  The  second  story  is  generally  a picture 
gallery,  consisting  of  a suite  of  rooms  all  opening  Into 
each  other,  and  richly  adorned  with  marble  and  (<dnted 
ceilings.  The  owner  of  tbe  building  occupies  lha  third 
Mory,  or,  if  there  be  a fourth,  the  third  and  fourth. 


, tbrowingopen  hli  galleries  to  artios  and  all  who  clionse 
to  give  two  or  three  jmso//  to  bis  servants.  '*  Thu  great 
site  of  many  of  the  palaces,  and  the  ahuodance  as 
well  as  bold  projection  of  the  ornameuts.  prudtsce.  tn> 

' ilent,  a p'Drral  impression  of  magniflocnce ; hut  if  we 
I can  get  space  eouu^  in  front  to  examine  the  parts  dls> 
! tinctlv.  we  often  turn  awaydis«atisUe<i  with  the  absurdity 
! and  disproportion  they  exhlbll.  Generally  speaking, 
those  buildiugi  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  design,  usually 
I presenting  to  the  street  one  simple  continue  line  of 
surface,  randy  dcconued  either  with  columns  or  pilasters. 

I Ornaments  round  the  windows  arc  never  omiued.  but 
\ are  generally  too  large,  and  in  Iwul  taste.  The  stories 
I are  generally  divided  by  horiiontal  mouldings  along  the 
I front,  and  great  space  is  led  hetwecti  Die  rangifS  of 
I windows.  The  whole  Is  crowned  by  a large  and  ricb 
* cornice.*'  8ucli,  according  tu  Moods  (LctUrt  qj  <ns 
; .4rcAr/cc/.  i- 4SH.),  Is  (he  genial  external  appearaoce  uf 
the  best  among  these  po/oxxr.  of  which  llocue  comprises 
I la  all  upwards  of9nn,  many,  of  course,  being  very  Inferior 
both  in  sise  and  architectural  l>eauty. 

Rome  has  not  a single  suuare  ; atsd  of  the  piaxtas  nr 
paved  arras,  the  Piossa  dtu  Pupulu,  the  Piasxa  Navona, 
and  ibiU  In  front  of  bt.  Peter's,  are  the  onir  three  that 
deservo  notk'c.  Thev  are  adorned  with  omdisks,  sta> 
tues.  and  fountains ; hut  tlie  flrst  and  hut  bring  at  (be 
cxtrcmiiies  of  the  tow  n,  are  lost  as  places  for  walking  in 
or  mei'llng  frirndx  The  line  promenade  on  the  PincUn 
hill,  K.  of  the  Ptaxsa  del  Popolo,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  commands  an  extrusive  view;  but  it  is  of  small 
extent,  and  is  shut  at  sunset.  M'itbout  the  wails,  how. 
ever,  on  the  N.K.  side  of  the  city.  Is  the  \ Hla  Borghese, 
the  grounds  of  which,  nearly  9 m.  in  rirc..  planted  after 
the  fashion  of  an  KugUsh  pork,  and  ornamented  with 
statues,  fountains.  Ac.,  arc  open  to  the  public,  and  emu 
stitute  the  favourite  resort  of  all  classes,  whether  on  fo(»t 
or  in  carriages.  Home,  like  Ixindon  and  Naples.  U 
destitute  of  promenades  Weltered  from  the  weather,  and 
well  ligitled  at  night,  a convenience  which  Parts  hu  la 
perfection  ; and  another  defect  is  the  absence  of  elegaut 
shops,  caft's,  and  restaurants,  that  form  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  French  capital.  In  the  number  and  gran, 
deur  of  Its  public  fountains,  however,  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  water.  Rome  surpasses  every  city.  Almost  every  public 
ptaxxa  has  its  fountain,  and  almost  every  fountain  has 
some  peculiarity  in  iu  sise.  form,  or  sltuatloii.  to  aUract 
attention.  The  flnest  of  these,  and  perhims  tbe  most 
magniflceol  in  the  world.  Is  tbe  fountain  of  'rrcvl,  which 
has  a white  marble  basin  in  a vast  inclosure  p.iv*tl 
with  larue  slabs  of  the  same  material.  It  represciiis  a 
palace  of  Neptune  placed  on  a rough,  broken  rock,  and 
adorned  with  Curiiuhian  pillars ; in  tbe  centre  of  tbe 
building,  under  a rich  arch,  stands  Nemune  la  bis  car 
drawn  by  sea-horses ; and  water  runs  down  In  torrents 
from  the  rock,  making,  as  it  were,  a sea  at  its  base. 
In  the  summer  tbe  waters  overflow  tbelr  usual  limits. 
All  the  whole  marble  basin,  and  rise  to  a level  with 
the  square,  which  after  sunset  is  a favourite  lounge 
of  Uie  Inhabitants.  The  fountain  in  the  Plaxsa  Navona 
has  an  obelisk  la  its  centre,  surrounded  \jj  Tritons  and 
Naiads,  seaUxi  on  rocks,  and  spouting  forth  water  in 
magniflceot  }rU  d’fau.  The  Fontana  Mier.  on  the  Vl. 
minal  hill.di!charg«*i  itself  under  an  Ionic  arcade  through 
a r«'k,  whtcb  a figure  of  Hoses  It  striking  with  bis  rod. 
Other  figures  surround  the  prophet,  and  below  are  four 
lions  hanging  over  the  basin,  as  if  eager  to  slake  their 
thirst.  These  and  the  other  fountains  of  the  city  are 
supplied  from  three  only  out  of  the  numerous  aqueducts 
which  attest  the  luxuriance  of  the  ancient  city  ( and  yet 
such  is  the  quantity  they  convey,  and  so  pure  are  tbe 
sources  whence  it  is  deriv^.  that  no  city  can  boast  of  such 
a profusion  of  clear  and  salubrious  water,  poured  forth 
spontaneously  in  Wr  d'ean  without  the  aid  of  expensive 
machinerr,  as  at  t’ersailkw.  St.  Cloud,  and  Cbatsworth. 

But,  after  ail,  water  at  Home  would  teem  to  be  pro. 
vided  rather  for  situw  inan  for  use.  Forsyth  says  that 
when  he  visited  the  city,  the  fountain  of  TrevI  was  inac> 
cessible  from  fUth  I (V.  1x4.)  There  Is.  generally,  in 
fart,  a great  delideucy  uf  cleanliness,  and  a Hmlted  coo- 
sura  pti  on  of  water,  hi  all  cities  supplleit  by  fountain*, 
and  wherever,  lndi‘nl.  it  is  not  conveyed  )yf  pipes  into 
private  houses,  aud  placed,  as  It  were,  under  the  baud 
of  the  occupiers. 

The  great  glory  of  modern  Rome  consists  In  the  mag. 
nificeoce  of  her  churches,  or  rather  la  the  matchless 
structure  of  St.  Pvtpr's. 

**  " IhoK,  of  UvnplM  oM,  or  sitan  new, 

hcantloM  alone  .-'«Uh  noihtn*  like  Iu  ihee  — 

U onhteM  of  tiod,  ibe  buti  and  the  irae- 
Htnce  7.itm't  «le«4ailon,  when  llial  H« 

Forsook  hU  rcmiMT  rltv,  what  ciaikf  t«. 

Of  e«nhl*  i*THcinrvs  In  hit  honunr  wil'd, 
or  a (wblimer  aanwet  ^ M^jesir, 

Poww,  (iioo*  Mmigih,  and  Itrsaiv,  all  as*  ski'd 

In  ihU  vtwmal  ark  of  «t«rshl|i  wikIvA.^.** 

This  magnificent  fabric  orcupie*  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  ralsfxl  by  Constwntiiu'  Uic  GrtNa.  Pofie  JuHus 
11.  laid  tbe  first  stone  of  the  new  building  on  tbe  I8th 
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of  April,  ISOe,  haring  M»lectpd  the  fftmoai  Bramante 
for  hla  architect.  But  the  Utter  djring  in  1514,  other 
arcbitecta  were  employed  to  carry  on  the  work,  till, 
In  15^,  It  waa  fortunately  committed  to  the  tiluatrloua 
Michael  Angelo,  who  nearly  completed  the  dome.  ai>d 
a large  portion  of  the  building.  After  Michael  Angelo'a 
death,  m I56S,  the  work  waa  pmaecuted  under  other 
archltecta,  till  Ita  completion  in  1614.  The  colon- 
nade by  ^mini  waa  added  in  I655-C7.  **  St.  Peter’a," 
aaya  Hr.  Maclaren.  **  unlike  many  other  celebrated  edi- 
Acea,  aun>aaaea  expectation.  The  front  ia  too  low,  and 
hai  Bome  other  defecta ; but  the  vettibule  ia  admirable, 
and  the  interior  la  aolemn,  grand,  rich,  harmonioua, 
beyond  any  thing  that  I had  conceived.  It  la  unquea- 
ticmably  tne  nobleat  building  ever  reared  by  human 
hands,  the  only  work  of  art.  as  Madame  de  Stael  oh- 
aervea,  which  producea  an  ImpreMion  of  grandeur  akin 
In  that  which  we  receive  from  the  worka  of  nature.  So 
vaat  are  ita  dimenaloua,  that  coloaaal  atatuea  and  monu- 
mental groupa  of  figures  are  stowed  away  in  its  alalea 
and  receasea  without  impairing  the  unity  and  airoplldty 
of  the  plan,  aa  they  do  in  the  St.  Paul’a  of  London.  The 
interior  of  the  dome  {which  la  140  ft  in  diazneCcr),  aa 
well  ai  a considerable  portion  of  the  other  surface,  ia 
covered  with  pictures,  w of  which,  however,  are,  with 
ooe  exception,  of  mosaic.  The  eye  forms  most  erroneoua 
estimatei  respecting  the  height  of  the  different  parts  of 
St.  Peter’s,  ajKl  most  visiters  are  on  this  account  disap- 
pointed by  first  impressions.  Tba  splendid  bronse  Ai/- 
doccAswo,  or  canopy.  Immediately  under  the  dome  and 
over  the  high  altar,  close  also  to  the  supposed  tomb  of 
St  Peter,  la  about  190  ft.  high,  though  in  appearance  only 
30.  'The  chrir  of  St.  Peter,  too,  behind  the  high  altar, 
appoart  ftom  a distance  aa  If  rals^  only  a few  ste^ia  from 
the  grtMind,  whereas  it  is  placed  on  an  elevation  70  ft. 
above  the  fiour.  The  pen  seen  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
in  one  of  the  lower  compartments  of  the  dome  might  be 
BUppusod  to  be  19  or  Ik  inches  in  length,  whereas  ita  real 
leii^h  la  6 ft.  The  visiter  has  no  iriequate  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  dome  until  he  arrives  at  the  roof 
(the  (Musoges  nf  which  arc  so  contrived  that  one  may 
ascend  on  nnraeback),  when  he  finds  it  rUiug  before  him 
like  a mountain.  The  view  from  the  external  gallery 
round  the  lantern  U excetriingiy  fine  and  extensive,  em- 
bracing the  Campagna  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines  ; 
besides  which,  on  looking  at  the  roof  of  the  church.  Its 
to  cupolas  gi%'e  It  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a town,  so 
aatoouhiiig  ia  its  site.  The  depili  of  the  floor,  as  seen 
from  the  Interior  of  the  lantern,  appears  lessened  from 
400  ft.  to  100  ft. ; but  it  may  be  discorered  that  the  eye 
fi  deceived,  as  the  promenatlers  below  appear  only  as  tiny 
infants.  When  we  stand  in  the  interior  gallery  of  the 
cupola  corrcspoitdlng  with  the  whispering  gallery  of  8t. 
Paul's  in  London,  aim  bx>k  at  the  mosaics  * on  the  con- 
cave. we  are  surprised  to  And  them  composed  of  square 
bits  of  coloured  atone,  half  an  inch  hroi^  clumaily  put 
together,  often  with  Intervals  between  them  ; ye^  teen 
from  below,  they  might  pass  for  oil  paintings.  We  find 
a pictured  face  of  an  angel  close  to  us  nearly  a yard 
broad  : but,  when  we  look  across  the  gallery,  a similar 
face,  and  really  of  equal  proportions,  seems  to  be  of  the 
natural  sixe.  The  lights  in  this  aplrndid  edifice  are 
Andy  tempered,  well  dTatributed,  and  kept  tn  admirable 
order.  The  proftision,  also,  of  rare  and  beautiful  marble, 
introduced  In  every  part,  together  with  the  glided  roof, 
the  atatuea,  monuments,  mosaic  ceilings  and  pictures, 
forms  a display  of  brilliant  and  unexampled  nuignifi- 
cence,  which  requires  weeks  and  almost  years  to  con- 
template." (MdcAimi,  177,  178.;  Burlun.  11.  I3i— 14ft) 
The  form  of  the  church,  as  designed  by  Bramante.  waa 
that  of  a Latin  cross ; but  this  was  changed  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  a Greek  cross,  which  has  the  advanta^ 
of  exhibiting  the  whole  structure  at  one  etmp^'int. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  plans  of  the  latter  were 
afterwards  departed  from  by  Carlo  Hademo.  In  the 
caustic,  and,  perhaps,  unjust  language  of  Forsyth, 
" a wretched  plasterer  came  down  from  Como  to  break 
the  sacri'd  unity  of  the  master-idea,  and  him  we  mutt 
execrate  for  the  Latin  cross,  the  aisles,  the  mean, 
locdiing  attics,  and  the  low.  ugly  front."  {Jtaitf,  p.  179.) 
The  latter,  however.  Is  396  ft.  In  length,  and  IM  ft.  in 
height : and  with  whatever  defects  it  and  other  parts  of  the 
structure  may  be  charged,  itill  there  can  be  no  question 
that  '*  St.  Peter’s  Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  nmat  mag- 
nificent temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hands  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  a spectacle  that  never 
tires : you  may  visit  It  every  day,  ana  always  find  some- 
thing new  to  umire.  Then  its  temperature  IsdelightAal 
as  pleasantly  cool  In  summer,  as  It  is  comfortably  warm 
in  winter.  The  fact  is,  that  the  walls  are  so  thick  that 


a Tb*  mamie  wort  hi  msAv  twi  fkr  fram  the  chvrch.  In  a tn^lng, 
pan  aTvhkii  U uan)  for  (he  ofllw  at  tbc  tnqskinem.  The  pWees 
ccn|>lmnl  In  farming  thti«  ptciure*  «rv  tausr*  pOvn*  of  avInlHvil 
•iiliatwio. , calkd  covnpnanl  afclM,  iMd.  «nd  tJa  | and  there 

are  ahnui  l&,4ii<OdiirrreTii  Uiadea  of  rolour.  Merhiv*  eeie  firit  aerd, 
hui  tho  vLan  f-atn  ih,tr  nMliahfal  Mirface  fbuad  to  chmo?  the 
etfevt  of  ih>- |>VLtur«  (ihirfan,  li.  I40>) 
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tbc  air  is  not  afihrted  by  that  wilhcul,  to  that,  like  x well- 
built  collar,  it  enjoys  an  equabilitr  of  tem|M‘ralure  all  the 
year  round"  {Maiihctr'tDtarpttfon  IrnttiiMi,  p.  Ml) 

Of  the  many  august  reremoniet  performed  in  this 
magnificent  temple,  the  most  immsing  is  that  of  the 
Tenrbrie,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  « hen  the  hundred 
lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  are  extin- 
guished, and  a stupendous  cross  of  light  appears  sus- 
pended from  the  dome  between  the  altar  and  the  nave, 
sbediiiog  over  tl>e  whole  edifice  a toft  lustre,  delightful 
to  the  eye,  and  forming,  with  the  objects  animate  and 
inanimate  on  which  It  sheds  its  light,  a scene  singularly 
striking,  by  a happy  mixture  of  tranquillity  and  aniioa- 
tlon,  of  darkness  oi'id  llglic,  of  simplicity  and  majesty  ; a 
scene,  indeed,  far  more  sitlilime  and  more  de^ly  im- 
pressive than  the  llluminatkon  of  the  external  dome  on 
the  night  of  St.  Peter's  day  (June  99.).  {Euttact,  II. 
164^199.) 

The  dimensions  of  St.  Peter’s  have  been  variously 
given  by  dilferent  authorities,  and  perhaps  exactness  is 
not  attainable ; but  the  following  measurements  are 
adopted  by  Gwilt,  and  may.  perhaps,  be  depended  on. 
The  dlmensiuQj  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  Milan  catnedral.  and 
St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  arc  from  Woods,  Em.- 
tace,  and  Daliaway. 


DteHtMMn*. 

St.PcUr'a. 

Si.  raai**. 

MUan 

l^ih. 

He.  8.,- 
phu. 

607 

l/mtOh  of 

; Hetmi  from  crow  to 

415 

4M 

1 WlUUi  of  navs  • 

107 

■Ml 

Toul  area  lnclt»d-l 
inc  valUj 

WfiOO 

84,000 

Comparing  the  Roman  church  with  the  British  cathe- 
drsil.  wntch,  though  ton/n  inierraUo,  may  well  daim  to 
be  the  seco^  in  the  world,  the  floor  of  St.  Peter's  covert 
nearly  5 English  acres  (nearly  the  slieof  the  Culosaeuro), 
while  that  of  St.  Paul’s  occupies  only  3 acres  ; and  the 
actual  bulk  or  entire  contents  of  the  former,  as  com- 
pared to  the  latter,  are  as  4 to  I.  And  taking  Into 
account  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  decorations 
of  St.  Peter's,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  supposed 
to  have  cost,  with  its  monuments,  gilding,  and  em- 
beilishtnenls,  from  19  to  16  miUntfu  sfer/mg,  wherMis 
the  cost  of  St.  Paul’s  did  not  exceed  750.0(NV.  t “ In 
the  interior  of  these  two  noble  buildings,  the  diflkr- 
cnee  Is  scarcely  loss  striking  than  between  one  of 
our  old  barn-like  meeting-houses  and  the  most  elegant 
of  our  modern  episcopal  churches  i but,  as  regards  the 
exterior,  all  admit,  that  in  symmetry,  purity  of  design, 
and  true  architectural  beauty,  the  English  is  superior  to 
the  Roman  temple."  ( Maclatfn't  A’of<  s.  177 — IM).) 

It  is  tn  be  regretted  that  the  situation  of  this  cathe^ 
dral  of  ('hnstendom  has  been  remarkably  ill  chosen. 
" No  building."  says  Mr.  W'oods,  " of  great  conse- 
quence was  ever  so  badly  placed.  There  is  no  distant 
point  of  view  in  which  this  church  gives  the  Imprestiou 
of  great  magnificence,  or  from  which  it  has  the  appear- 
anee  of  being  such  an  immense  building  os  it  really  is. 
This  Is  owing  to  its  situatioD  in  a hollow  between  the 
Janicutine  and  Vatican  hills,  which  arc  connected  by  a 
neck  behind  it ; so  that  on  three  sides  it  Is  summnned 
by  slopes  rising  almost  Immediately  from  It  to  about  the 
height  of  Uienave;  and  even  in  front,  ootwlthstandlng  the 
large  space  before  it,  the  building  seems  encumbered 
witn  houses,  which  occupy  a slip  extending  towards  the 
river.  From  the  bridge  of  Sc.  Angelo  little  is  seen  but  the 
dome  itself ; and  even  when  a glimpse  is  at  length  caught 
of  Its  front  and  of  the  cimiLar  colonnade  by  which  it  is 
approached,  it  appears  much  nearer  than  it  is : and  the 
majtniflcent  avenue,  the  ^ttf-d'etware  of  Bemini,  seems 
a nner  object  than  the  edifice  to  whkh  It  leads." 
( Woods' t hettert  ArckUect,  1. 96A.)  This  colonnade, 

which  consists  of  two  opposite  scmUcUipscs,  forming 
each  a broad  covered  passage  leading  to  the  l^ot  of  the 
I cathedraL  comprises  936  Doric  columns  of  travertine  40 
ft.  In  height,  arranged  In  four  rows,  and  surmounted  by 
I 199  statues  of  saints.  In  the  central  raaee,  between  the 
• colonnades,  flanked  by  two  fountains,  » an  obelUk,  con- 
sisting of  a single  block  of  granite  about  80  ft.  In  height, 
surmounted  tv  a cross,  the  total  aldtude  being  196  ft. ; It 
was  brought  from  Kg^  to  Rome  by  CMImla,  and  for- 
merly stood  Id  the  drew  of  Nero,  having  Seen  removed 
to  Its  present  situation  Pope  Sixtus  v. 

" All  churches,"  says  rors]rth,  even  of  the  patriarchal 
class  (those  calM  basilica),  stand  at  an  awiul  distance 
from  the  majesty  of  St.  Peter’s."  That  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  however  (at  the  S.8.R.  extremity  of  Rom« 
far  from  the  modem  buildings,  and  upwaAls  of  4 m. 
from  the  Coliseum),  U entitled  to  the  second  plare, 
and  in  former  times  was  superior  to  St.  Peter's.  The 
chapter  of  the  I.;itcran  even  now  takes  precedence,  and 
the  popes  are  always  crowned  here.  This  chuivh  was 
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boilt  on  tho  nice  of  An  older  ttnieture  in  the  hoftlnninf  of 
the  Hth  cimtury.  lU  front,  conBUting  of  a mAvniftcent 
coionoAde,  li  certAlnly  impreniire,  notwithatAmlinir  itt 
numeruut  faiiiti.  Are  A rolrAnces;  that  in  the 

centre  bavinc  a bronie  lioi^r  tak»-n  from  the  Temple  of 
l*ca<'e  In  the  ronim  } and  on  the  top  of  the  facade  are  H 
•tatiie*  of  our  Saviour,  and  varlont  aainta.  Tne  interior 
U divided  into  5 aUW.  and  in  the  pillar*  of  the  nave  are 
colntul  *tatue«  of  the  Twelve  Apoftle*:  thU  church 
comprise*  also  a chapel  of  the  i'ortini  family,  in  the  form 
of  a nreek  cro**  with  a reoiral  ilnme.  gorperouaiv  dc<'0- 
ratrd  witii  marblet.  itilding,  and  pi<-ture*,  and  >aid  to  be 
one  of  the  lichett  In  Koine.  A«ljuinlng  ihit  church  i*  a 
palare.  which,  after  haring  been  for  many  centurie*  the 
rr*idenc«  of  (he  pope*,  wa*  converted,  in  l<Ki3,  into  an 
hnsuital  for  the  poor;  and  at  no  great  distance  U the 
Srala  Santa,  a building  celebrated  for  containing  a stair, 
case  of  2S  white  marble  «tep»,  alleged  to  hare  belonged 
to  the  palare  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  orthodox 
Roman  ('alholics  esteem  a meritorious  act  of  piety  to 
aactmd  on  (heir  knee*  ; Indeed,  so  great  is  the  number  of 
the  devotees,  that,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  uf  the 
steps,  they  have  been  covered  with  pUnk*  of  wood.  At 
tlie  lop  is  a painting  of  our  Saviour  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
begun  by  St.  Luke,  but  (Inished  by  miraruloiis  agency  I 
(hurtim'i  Roftw,  li.  177  ) The  church  «»f  St.  PauI's, 
outside  the  wails,  one  of  the  handsotnest  In  Rome,  and 
in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  St  John  Latetan. 
was  burnt  down  in  IH!23.  and  is  now  In  course,  though 
very  slowly,  of  tiring  rebuilt.  The  luullfra  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore  1*  a very  line  and  large  edifice ; but  the  pro- 
fusion oflts  omamoota  takes  from  the  unity  of  the  main 
devign,  and  the  narrow  brick  lower,  rising  niiove  the 
whole.  Is  in  very  bad  taste.  The  interior  has  three 
aisles,  the  central  one  being  lined  by  36  hmlc  pillars  of 
white  marble,  which  have  a very  iteaiitifui  efTcct:  they 
are  undoubtedly  ancient,  and  may  have  belonged  lo  the 
temple  of  Juno  Ludna,  that  formerly  *bnid  here.  A 
chapel  in  this  church,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
deserves  notice  for  the  richness  of  it*  decorations.  The 
church  of  Pirtro  m viacofti,  originally  crertetl  ahoiit 
onmo  4*jn,  but  since  wholly  rebuilt,  prewuits  to  the  rye 
a noble  hall,  supported  by  Doric  robmint  nf  Parian 
marble,  open  on  ail  side*,  adorned  willi  some  b<*auliful 
tomb*,  ana  terminating  in  a seml.^'lrrle  behind  the  marble. 
But  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  lu  cmiuiiiing  the  tomb 
of  Julius  11.,  Illustrated  by  tbe  noble  statue  of  Moses  by 
Michael  Angelo.*  The  othiT  churches  are  so  numerous 
th.d  it  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  descrilie  them  : 
many  of  them  command  admiration  from  the  ipletidour 
of  their  decorations  and  tbe  articles  of  vr'rrft  which  they 
contain  ; but  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  worthy  of  at* 
teutioQ  from  the  stranger  are  those  uf  Santa  Agnr$t,  in 
the  Piazsa  Navono,  Sow  Carlo  al  Corto,  5<m  Itnaxio, 
the  Santi  Apottoit,  the  CMirta  di'  Ge*A,  and  (he  C’AiVm 
Minora ; all  uf  which  arc  abundantly  rich  in  marbles,  gild. 
Ing,  *r.,  though  not  always  dispo^  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Caiican,  tbe  most  ancient  and  by  far  the  most 
ceiebrateil  of  the  papal  palaces,  U a mass  of  buildings 
erected  at  various  tlniei  by  different  popes,  said  to  cover 
a space  about  I,}o0  ft.  in  length  by  1,000  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  to  comprise  above  4,000  apartments.  The  efTect,’^ 
however,  say*  Burton,  **  Is  any  thing  but  pleasing : from 
no  point  uf  view  dites  It  present  any  extent  of  front  or 
magnificence  of  design  ; wnile  its  proximity  to  St.  Peter’s 
Interferes  most  unfortunately  with  the  view  of  that  build* 
ing.”  (ii.2.Vb.)  The  Interior  consists  of  a suite  of  galleries 
of  smsJI  lireadth,  which,  if  placed  in  a continuous  line, 
would  extend  two  miles  lo  length.  It  contains  a count, 
less  multiiu<ie  of  inscriptions,  sLunes,  busts,  relievos,  urns, 
sarcophagi,  and  vnses,  to  say  nothing  uf  its  literary  and 
numismatic  treasures,  its  books,  MSS.,  drawings,  tbe 
number  of  which  the  visiter  can  only  guess  at  by  count* 
log  the  presses  that  conceal  them  from  hit  sight.  Taken 
altogether,  it  it  by  far  the  richest  museum  tn  Europe, 
and  the  precious  objects  it  contains  are  magnificently 
lodged  i lor  when  the  church  was  rich,  she  patronised 
(he  arts  liberally  both  by  buying  and  building,  and  even 
now  the  imstbumouk  beiie\olenre  of  pope*  and  cardinals 
occasionally  expends  Itself  In  erecting  a new  gallery  or 
eralielllshing  an  old  nuc.  (Maclarm.  p.  174.)  llie  col* 
lection  of  srul(«turcs  It  beyoiMl  all  comparison  the  largest 
and  most  vahuble  in  F.iirnpe,  comprising,  among  other 
great  works,  the  uneqiiaJleo  group  of  l.omcoon  and  his 
■mil,  which  even  Michael  Angelo  despaired  of  being 
able  to  restore,  the  celrliraled  Ajiollo  ticivcderc  (found 
at  .Antiimi.  IK  ar  the  close  of  the  lAth  centui  v),  the  well- 
known  gnmp  of  the  Nile  and  his  offspring,  toe  H<*lvedcrc 
Torso  of  Hercules  anti  Hebe,  a noble  statue  of  Adnidt. 
and  anrdher  of  Marcclliis,  with  an  excellent  bust  of 
Pius  ll.by  ('annva.  The  library  uf  the  Vatican  is  aticgi'd 
to  comprise  about  80.00U  printed  books  and  .WXm  M8S.  ; 
but.  in  point  of  lact.  Us  literary  tidies  are  unknown,  the 

* The  irapiillcvnt  <dv  0V  sennet  of  k.«vi*'d  con- 

t«W>vUUon  ^ |l4c  stadiv.  mav  b«  sren,  • lUi  s i^rile^l  tnimlaittsn.  In 

Wiwiivs  Lift  er  ^ X.,  >v.  Yfy . .v  *<nt.  n u oisootvcn  «tib  setir. 
ftnal  iruMlaUgw  la  BwrSMi’s  JL«w,  U.  t(4. 


eatalogima  having  never  been  completed.  There  U 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  Its  cdlection  of  eccleaiaa* 
tlcal  HSS.  immaastirably  survasae*  any  other  in  Europe  ; 
but  it  It  very  deficient  In  works  of  modem  literature  | 
and  Its  value  can  be  ftilly  acmreclated  only  by  the  church* 
man  and  the  antiquary.  The  pkture*galler7,  which  is 
bv  no  meant  extensive,  it,  at  compared  with  the  col  lec- 
tions now  noticed,  oulte  of  modem  creation.  The  frea- 
coes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  have  long 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  ; and  the  works  of  tbe 
former  occupy  three  Often  galleriM.  called  tbe  Loggie  di 
Aq/fheffo,  which  go  round  three  ildet  of  a square  court  i 
but  the  oil-paintings  have  been  collected  wholly  by 
Tius  VI.  and  subsequent  pontilft,  including  the  present 
pope,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  tho  completion  of  tho 
gallery.  It  comprises  sirvcral  of  the  grama  productions 
of  the  Italian  schools,  including  among  others  the 
” Transfiguratlrm,”  by  Raphael,  usuallv  considered  his 
cA^d'srtsvrr.  aiHl  the  noblest  work  of  art  in  the  world;  the 
*'  Madonna  di  Poligno”  hr  the  same  master,  tbe  **  Com* 
munion  of  St.  Cirnlamo'^  tiy  Domlnlchino.  the  ” Mar* 
tyrdom  of  St.  .Sebastian.”  perhaps  Titian’s  very  best 
work,  the  ” Madonna  of  Monte  Luca”  by  Giuho  Rev 
mano.ftc.  The  Vatican  has  two  chattels,  the  most  evie* 
brated  of  which,  known  as  the  Slstine  Chapel,  was  built 
by  order  of  |>o|>e  Sixtus  I V.  ; its  walls  and  celling  were 
cnvercii  during  the  pontificates  of  Julius  11.  and  Paul  111. 
with  frescoes  Kom  the  maotorly  hand  of  Michael  Augelo. 
Behind  the  altar  is  the  magnificent  painting  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  theme  nf  so  much  eulogy  and  so 
much  crlltrisro ; and  on  the  ceiling  arc  represented  the 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  other  scriptural  subjects, 
the  windows  being  horned,  somewhat  Inconsistently, 
with  full-length  flares  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  It  Is 
a very  large  and  loitv  oblong  room,  with  scarcely  any  of 
the  furniture  of  a chapel : U Is  used  on  few  occasions, 
except  during  the  Holy  week,  when  the  TViscAw  and 
the  “overwhelming”  Xffscrrrc  of  Allegri  arc  sung  by 
tho  papal  choir.  In  this  ciiapel  also  the  cardloali  meet 
in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a new  pope.  The  Saia 
Higta,  a hall  of  sreat  siic  and  good  proportions,  connects 
the  ahove*menironed  chapel  with  another  dedkaUMl  to 
.'kt.  Paul,  which,  like  the  first,  is  painted  io /re$co  by 
Michael  Angelo,  ami  used  only  oo  great  festtvaU.  The 
Vatican  is  now  seldom  inhabited  uy  the  pope,  exrepi 
during  the  grand  festival  uf  Easter,  the  pre^it  abode 
of  the  pontiffk  being  on  the  Quirlnal  Hill  (now  railed 
Moote  Cavallo,  from  the  two  horses  on  its  summit,  taken 
from  the  baths  of  (^stantlne).  This  palace,  which  was 
begun  by  Paul  111.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  plain  and 
unadorned,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  palaces, 
the  court  within  being  upwards  of  900  ft.  in  length  by 
I6■^  ft.  in  width,  three  sides  being  surrounded  by  por* 
ticoes,  and  the  fourth  having  a double  row  of  arcades 
surmounted  by  a clock  tower.  The  grand  staircase  on 
the  side  to  the  right  of  the  gatewav  conducts  to  tbe  papal 
apartments,  the  gallery,  and  tbe  cnanel,  all  of  which  are 
on  a grand  scale,  and  adorned  with  nnc  paintings,  espe- 
cially those  by  Gnido,  which  ornament  a small  privatw 
chapel.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spacious,  refreshed 
by  several  fount^ns,and  shaded  by  groves  of  Uurd.plrw, 
ilex,  and  poplar  t but  little  attention  being  paid  to  them, 
they  have  a shabby,  neglected  appearance,  made  only 
more  apparent  by  their  great  site.  In  f^nl  of  the 
palace  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  statues  or  the  horses  which,  at  already  stated, 
give  tne  hill  its  present  name.  Tho  Laleran  Palace, 
near  the  church  oi  St.  John  l>ateran,  lias  three  lofty  fronts 
of  great  extent  and  simplicity : a few  apartinenU  are 
reserved  for  the  pope,  when  he  comes  to  perform  service 
at  St.  John’s ; but  the  rest  is  used  as  an  hospital  for  2A0 
orphans. 

Among  the  public  buildinin  of  modem  Rome,  the 
Campidogtio,  or  modem  raplt«n.  deserves  nertice.  as  being 
one  of  the  best  architectural  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  road  to  it  It  by  a labyrinth  uf  narrow  dirty  streets, 
lewding  from  the  Corso  to  two  flights  of  steps,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  which  are  two  basaltic  lions.  At  the  top  are 
colosial  equestrian  statues  nf  Castor  and  Pollox.  on  a 
line  with  which  stand  several  other  statues  and  tro|ihie*. 
Opposite  the  steps  It  the  senator's  palace,  the  two  other 
tuiM  being  occupied  by  the  Palaxxo  de  Conservabwi 
and  tbe  Musoo  Capitolino,  the  garden  of  which  overhangs 
the  Tarpeian  rock. 

* ' flttM  SDs)  of  trmton't  race. 

The  tyenKNitiwv  wh»M;«  ih«  trsiW*  leap 
C'urra  aU  smbHioD.” 

But,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  toll  at  the  bottom, 
this  leap  might  now  be  taken  without  any  very  extraordi- 
nary risk. 

The  ancient  building*,  to  be  notlreil  in  the  sequel,  are 
nearly  all  gone;  but  there  arc  many  statue*,  and  onoln 
parlk'uUr,  a bnmrc  euuestrlan  figure  of  M.  Aurelius.  4ic* 
cupying  the  centre  of  the  l*iax(a  del  Campidoglio.  de* 
mauds  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beiuty,  Ixit 
It*  ackiuiwltslged  antiquity.  In  fact,  quite  enough  U still 
ftiroishcd  both  by  Haturs  in  tbe  commandiog  pusltiuu  uf 
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th«  hill,  «nd  bjr  AM  lo  the  Tarioui  er^Uecturel  embel> 
HthmenU  formed  priDcipellj  of  ancient  materlali,  to  call 
up  in  the  mind  oi  the  claifical  •tudent  thoee  bye-gone 
day*  when  decree*  l**ued  from  the  Capitol  fraught  with 
the  deetinle*  of  a tuhlect  world. 

" Arm  and  raalnu  «rv  cTowd«d  in  thk  ipMet 
Int*  monntalo,  «ha*e  obtilrntrd  pUn 
The  p>ratuii1  <m  empire*  p4nnacletl. 

Hither  the  klncd^o*  wul  the  ruUlon*  cam* 
ta  MpeUcaUiia  crewdt  to  Wtfn  thdrdootm." 

ChiUtBrrM. 

The  Capitollne  Museum  comprise*  a few  and  not  eery 
taluable  itaintlngs  by  the  old  masters  ; but  an  the  other 
batKl,  the  collectloa  of  statue*  and  marble*  Includes  some 
of  t):e  most  precious  relics  of  ancient  art,  amunu  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Dying  Gladiator.'*  the  mis- 
named **  Amlnotu,"  and  the  splendid  group  of  **  Cupid 
and  Psyche.''  ( L'pwder’s /fa/y,  ill.  M7-;  Mac/ari-n,  p. 
160— IG3.)  The  only  other  government  buildlnei  re- 
quiring notice  are  the  new  post-ofHce,  in  the  Piassa 
Colonna,  near  the  Corso,  and  the  castle  or  citadel  of 
St-  Angelo:  the  central  tower  of  the  latter  was  built  by 
Hadrian  (thence  called  Muirs  //adr/anf)  for  a mauso- 
leum, and  was  unquestionably  the  most  superb  sepulchral 
monument  ever  raised  in  Rome.  It  began  to  be  used  as 
m fortress  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Goths : its 
defence*  were  strengthened  by  various  pontiff's,  the  last 
and  neatest  improvement  having  been  made  by  Urban 
V Ilf.,  who  completed  the /ossf  at»d  bastions  towards  the 
meadowa  It  is  now  used  as  a state  prison  and  house  of 
correction,  but  Is  better  known  to  foreigners  a*  the  place 
whence  are  discharged  the  magnificent  fireworks  of  the 
Easter  festival. 

Rome,  as  previously  seen,  comprises  a great  number  of 
palaces,  with  the  general  plan  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  acqudnled ; but  a few  deserve  more  particular 
notice.  The  Co/onma  palace.  In  the  square  of  Its  own 
name,  fronting  the  Corso.  is  entered  by  a noble  painted 
staircase,  leading  to  a gallery  which,  in  point  of  size  and 
architecture,  is  the  finest  in  Rome : the  roof  of  the  saloon 
is  supported  by  polished  columns  of  giaUo  atUicu,  and 
the  celling  displays  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  event  of 
which  ndsed  a ('olomia  to  the  honours  of  a Roman  tri- 
umph. Tiie  cuilrctloii  of  pictures,  however.  Is  about 
the  worst  of  any  in  Rome.  {H'iUtanu’M  h.  KO.) 

The  Borgkete  palace  is  also  a very  splendid  buiUUiig, 

**  remarkable  fur  its  extent,  its  porticoes,  its  granite 
columu*.  and  its  long  suite  of  apartments,  being  tilll 
more  distinguished  by  the  well-supported  magnificence 
that  pervade*  every  part,  and  gives  (he  whole  mansion, 
from  the  ground-fioor  to  the  attic,  an  appearatice  of 
neatness,  order,  and  opulence."  These  are  the  wonls  of 
Eustace  ; and,  according  to  later  writers,  this  palace  is 
at  present  equally  well  kept  up.  The  collection, 
which,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is  on  the  ground-fioor. 
occupies  nine  large  rooms,  and  rank*  among  the  first  in 
Rome.  The  X>ori'«  palace,  in  the  Corso,  has  three  vast 
fronts,  and  comprises  a spacious  court,  surrounded  by 
colonnades  : the  nliery  is  particularly  rich  in  painting*  | 
of  the  Italian  and  other  scuools,  including  many  land.  ' 
scape*  Gasnar  Poussin  and  Claude;  In  uct,  nowhere 
else  in  Rome  is  there  so  varied  a collection,  or  one  so 
well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  study,  (ffomr  m tbf  l9tA 
Century,  ill-  6—14.)  The  B«rbcrini  (^are,  one  of  the 
grandest  b«illdingi  in  modem  Rome,  built  from  the 
united  designs  of  Maderno,  Bernini,  and  Borromini, 
consists  of  a projecting  centre,  surmounted  by  a square 
lantern  and  two  smaller  wings;  it  comprises,  also, 
betidrs  statues  and  paintings,  a noble  library,  fredy 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  Fnmru  palace,  a 
noble  stnicture,  to  erect  which  the  Ckdosseum  and  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  were  despoiled  of  their  choicest 
ornaments,  had  formerly  a ma^lAcent  and.  In  some 
respects,  unrivalled  collection  of  andent  sculpture,  paint- 
ings, aitd  books.  But  the  king  of  the  Two  SkiUe*  having 
succeeded  to  the  rich  Inheritance  of  this  illustrious 
family,  the  collection  haa  been  earned  to  Naples.  On 
the  raling  of  a gdlery  belonging  to  the  nosprjgfMWf 
palace,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  Is  the  famous  Aurora,  the 
ekff’<r(ru9re  of  Guido,  which  the  beautiful  engraving  by 
Morghen  mast  have  made  familiar  to  many  of  our  resufers. 
The  Braeciano  and  Cortmi  palaces,  and  other*  too  nu- 
merou*  to  be  mentioned,  deserve  aUeotlon  for  their 
architectural  merits  and  the  treasures  of  aM  with  which 
they  are  furnished. 

Rome,  besides  its  palaces,  has  numerous  viUat,  both 
within  and  without  tne  present  wralls,  built  chiefly  by  a 
few  cardinals,  whose  ricbos,  tasle,  learning,  and  lasure, 
conspired  to  create  these  beautiful  retreats.  Tbc  Villa 
Bnrghese  has  already  been  mentlonnt  as  including 
pleatiire-grounds  that  form  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
modem  Romans,  and  tbc  mansion,  with  its  collection 
of  picture*  and  marbles.  Is  equally  beautiflil.  The 
VilU  Albanl.  outside  (he  Porta  Salara,  Is  of  exquisite 
dciign,  planned  by  Canlioal  Albaiii,  one  of  ihe  pro- 
foun^st  antiquaries  of  modern  times  ; it  was  here 
(hat,  under  his  patronage,  Winkelman  pursued  those 
VUL.  II. 
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studies  that  enabled  him  to  write  his  history  of  an- 
cient art.  The  collection,  once  far  more  extenslvo, 

U said  to  be  extremely  choice ; in  fact,  it  does  not 
contain  a single  mediocre  piece.  The  villas  Aldo- 
brandini,  ramfill,  LantI,  and  Ludovlsi,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  adorm-d  w ith  frescoes  and  ancient  statuary  ; besides 
being  well  situated  and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens. 
The  magnificent  Medici  villa,  on  the  Pliicl.*in  hill,  is  now 
appropriated  to  the  u«e  of  the  ^rench  Academy. 

The  Til>er.  including  its  windings,  run«  for  three 
miles  through  Home.  The  greatett  breadth  of  the 
stream  within  the  walls  is  only  about  4(R>ft..  and  the 
smallest  200  ft.,  the  average  t»elng  somewhat  less  than 
one  third  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge, 
and  Considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow. 

It  is  deeper,  however,  than  the  Clyde,  and  has  certainly 
a larger  volume  of  water. 

Voitb-lbos  raplrilt  H mntIA  H*v«s  mnS 

In  iDaTr  prarumpH.*'  Klrjf. -CTn.  tII.  SI. 

It  well  merits  the  epithet  of  ^vsm,  at  It  Is  not  only  dis- 
coloured, but  loadetl  with  yeltov  mud  beyond  almost  any 
other  river ; and  this  is  not  the  consequence  of  acciUenuu 
floods,  fur  its  waters  are  scarcely  ever  clear,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  its  ancient  name  Albuia.  Us  banks  are  ipw 
and  tame,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  crumbling  soil, 
without  quays,  and  at  many  places  without  even  pro- 
tecting wail*  ; and  they  are  not  urnamonled  by  a single 
promenade  or  decent  street.  ( .Voc/urew.  p.  150.)  There 
are  only  two  places  where  there  is  a sort  of  qiuy, 
or  landing-place,  one  called  IhpeUo.  on  the  P..  rank, 
above  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  where  boats  from  the 
inland  provs.  land  wine,  provisions,  Ac.,  and  the  other 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  bank,  called  Ihe 
Porto  di  Ripa  Grandt‘,  where  sea-borne  vessels  land 
their  cargoes,  and  where  there  is  a line  of  warehouses, 

I and  a custom-house.  Three  bridges  cross  the  river 
within  Home  ; that  most  northward  is  the  Ponte  St.  An- 
gelo (anc.  Pont  A!.Utu),  built  by  Hadrian,  and  restored 
iu  its  present  form  by  Clement  IX. : it  is  a slrvicture  of 
DO  great  beauty,  having  a tialustradc,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  several  hideous-looking  figure*  of  angels.  The  next, 
proceeding  southward,  is  tne  Pontu  Sislo  (anc.  Pons  Ja- 
niemtensis),  built  by  either  Trajan  or  Aiitiiionus  Pius, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV..  in  the  Mth  century.  About 
half  a mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of  San  Bartolomeo, 
the  ancient  Insuta  Tiberina.  of  oblong  shape,  about 
1.000  ft.  In  length,  and  800  ft.  in  breadth,  united  with 
the  H.  bank  by  the  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo  tanc.  Pons 
Cestins),  and  with  the  W.  bank  and  the  district  of  Tras- 
tevrre  by  the  Pooto  dl  quattro  Capi,  so  called  from  a 
head  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  that  formerly  stood  there  ; it 
is  the  Pons  Fabrkiu*  of  antiquity,  and  was  constructed 
omso  61.  B.  c.  Within  Rome,  also,  are  the  remains  of 
three  ancient  bridges,  the  principal  being  the  Ptma  7W- 
wnpkaht,  so  called  from  the  cWuimtancc  of  the  tri- 
umphal processitms  crossing  it  on  their  way  to  the 
capitol : it  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  It 
may  be  disttnnlshod  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  a little 
below  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  About  half  of  the  Pons 
PalatInus,  the  most  ancient  bridge  of  Rome,  is  itlil 
standing,  a few  yards  below  the  island  of  San  Bartolo- 
meo. a^  a continuation  has  been  made  of  wood  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot  passengers.  'Ihe  Pons  Subllciiu 
or  iEmilius,  the  most  southerly^of  the  old  Roman  bridges, 
has  long  disappeared.  The  Tiber  is  now,  as  it  was  in 
Virgil's  time,  subject  to  very  high  and  also  frequent 
floods,  the  water  sometime*  riling  as  high  as  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  very  frequently  laying  under  water  all 
the  streets  in  the  busy  quarter  near  the  river.  On  the 
Porto  di  Hipetta  are  two  pillars  which  mark  the  height 
of  the  dUfbrent  floods  for  some  centuries  past ; and  It 
appears  from  it  that  they  have  all  happened  between  the 
months  of  November  and  February.  The  frequency  of 
these  inundations  gave  rite  to  various  prctjecu  for  pre- 
venting them,  and  Aurelian  caused  toe  hanks  to  be 
raised  and  Its  channel  cleared,  though  with  what  suc- 
cess we  are  not  informed.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
toil,  however,  by  which  the  surface  of  modem  Rome 
is  rMsed  to  many  feet  above  the  ancient  city,  must,  un- 
doubtedly, make  it  let*  liable  to  suffer  from  floods  now 
than  formerly.  {Burton,  I.  836.) 

The  CLASSICAL  MONCHiNTB  of  Rome  are  very  nume- 
rous, their  interest  depending  on  their  beauty,  mndeur, 
and  singularity,  their  Intrinsic  merits,  or  on  tne  events 
and  personage*  historically  associated  with  them.  Those 
who  expect  gratification  from  the  first  source  will,  in 
many  instances,  be  dlMppoioted,  as  the  greater  number 
present  little  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  • The 
aqufducts,  for  example,  those  astonishing  efforts  of  hu- 
man industry,  whicn  stretch  across  the  Campagna  in 
various  directions,  exhibit  their  real  greatness  only  to 
the  understanding.  To  the  eye,  these  works  (of  which 
there  seem  to  have  been  14,  coming  from  9 different 
sources.)  present  merely  a series  of  naked  brick  arrhes, 
scarcely  larger  than  a house-door  In  span,  or  higher  than 
a park-wall,  and  without  a^  sort  of  omament.  Near  the 
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mouDtaltit.  tnd  tn  erotriteg  ?allpjn.  they  imt  be  kWtf : but 
til  the  Tldnlty  of  the  dty  th^  ere  low  and  Une : three 
only  now  remain  in  a state  flt  lor  ote,  vlt . the  Acqoa  ver* 
cine.  Acqua  felki  (anc.  the  Claudiim  aqme^uct)^  and  the 
Acqua  Sabatina,  which  sonpUes  the  JaoleuiuiD.  The 
Roman  rooda,  also.  soUdlr  built  of  large  stones,  may  be 
c^lcd  great  works  for  thetr  expense  ana  utllKy,  but  they 
hare  no  external  attractloos.  The  same  remark  apphet 
to  the  Cloaat,  of  which  a false  idea  is  conveyed  by  call* 
ing  them  stvm.  They  were  rather  drains  made  to 
carry  off  the  stagnant  water  of  the  pestlieotial  marshes, 
which  occupied  much  of  the  low  frouod  near  the  Tiber, 
aud  the  spaces  between  the  Aventine.  Palatine,  and  Ciu 
pitoline  hills.  They  were  constructed  at  a very  early 
period  (according  to  some.  In  the  time  of  the  kln«).  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  the  marabet  separated  the  first 
inhabited  parts  of  the  city  from  each  other,  and  their 
deskalion  became  indispensable.  The  height  and  width 
of  the  Cloaea  maxima,  are  equal,  each  measuring  134  ft. : 
a view  of  it  may  be  obtained  at  its  mouth,  where  it  lows 
into  the  Tiber  a little  below  the  Ponte  Rotto,  another 
portion  being  visible  nesu  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quadiifrons. 

The  hatki,  as  they  now  exist,  are  an  assemblage  of 
Bak^.  half  dilapidated  brick  walls,  which  surprise  by 
tbeir  huge  site  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  cover.  We 
know  of  the  former  existence  of  eight  tbermw,  erected 
by  diflhrent  emperors ; and  the  carcasses  of  three  remain 
in  considerable  masse*,  those  of  Titus,  CaracalU.  and 
Diocletian,  the  ruins  of  tbe  first  two  of  which  are  in 
vineyards,  a great  part  of  the  last  having  been  trans> 
formed  hj  Michael  Angelo  into  the  church  and  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  deglt  AngelL  Each  consists  of  a laby* 
rimh  of  apartments,  the  uses  of  some  of  which  antlqua* 
ries  have  scarcely  been  able  to  conjecture.  Caracalla’s 
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monuments  to  those  who  have  deeerred  well  of  tbeir 
country,  and  contributed  to  sustain  tbe  reputation  of 
It^. 

Tne  greet  wonder  of  andent  Rome,  however.  Is  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  now  the  Coliseum,  or  more  pro- 
perly Colotseum*.  unquestionably  tbe  most  august  ruin 
in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  largest  amphRbeatre  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

**  Umato  Caurse  rvdat  labor  amtihiiluiSTn. 

Ubobi  an»  Cuns  tco«anir  spaa.* 

JfgywS. 


baths  covered  an  area  of  W English  acres,  a space  nssuly 
three  times  tbe  slse  of  Llncolna  lun  Fields,  In  London. 
” But  we  must  keep  in  mind  tbe  multUarious  nature  of 
these  establishments,  which  included  not  only  baths, 
with  their  caldaria,  frigidaria,  sudatoria,  Ac.,  but  por- 
ticoes and  gardens,  libraries,  lecture  and  conversation 
rooms  for  the  philosophers,  academies  and  halls  for  de- 
clamation, gymnasia  for  the  **  foncy,"  theatres  for  the  gay, 
temples  for  the  devout,  and,  most  probably,  wine  sho^ 
or  pWes  of  refreshment  for  all ; in  fact,  toey  were  lees 
batns  than  * places  of  universal  recreation.'  The  Roman 
dtiten  left  his  house  early,  and  only  returned  at  night  to 
his  bed,  spending  the  day  chle^  in  the  forum,  tbe  courts 
of  justice,  or  st  the  baths.  The  latter  establishments 
seem  to  ^ve  combined  the  uses  of  our  coflee-bouses, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  lecture-rooms,  and  theatres,  u 
well  at  baths.  We  may  call  them.  Inde^  national  ciuA- 
rooffw.  supplied  with  every  species  of  accommodation 
then  In  vogue,  and  open  to  the  whole  free  citlsens  of 
Rome.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  them  their 
Interest.  We  cannot  tread  these  ghastly  ebarohers,  where 
no  sound  now  falls  on  the  ear  save  the  echo  of  our  own 
step*,  without  thinking  of  tbe  animated  tbroDf  that  once 
peopled  them,  the  crosra  of  Roman  citlsens  or  all  grades 
and  classes,  from  the  emperor  to  the  mendicant  who  re- 
ceived bis  monthly  dole  of  wheat  from  the  public  grana- 
ries, the  foreigners  from  every  clime,  princes,  tax-gather- 
ers, hostages,  petitioners,  lillgants,  soldiers,  parasites, 
who  csroe  to  the  seat  of  empire  for  buslnees  or  pleasure. 
All  these  must  have  resorted  to  the  baths,  some  for  ab- 
lution, exercise,  or  amusement,  some  to  read  in  tbe 
libraries,  some  to  listen  to  the  philosophers,  some  to  talk 
of  the  news  ai>d  hear  bullKlns  read  from  the  armies,  an- 
nouncing battles  on  the  Rhine  or  Euphrates,  or  insur- 
rections in  Spain  or  Gaul."  (fifoefoms’s  Sote$,  p.  US.) 

Among  the  numerous  temples  that  once  adorned  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world,  the  Pantheon  and  the  tem- 
ples of  V'esta,  Peace,  Fortune  virills,  and  Bacchus,  pre- 
sent extensive  and  very  Interesting  remains ; but  incom- 
parably finer  than  all  the  rest  is  the  Pantheon  (In  the 
ancient  Carngnu  MmrtHu),  which,  though  stripped  of  Its 
externa)  ornaments,  and  disfigured  by  two  modem  bel- 
fries, erected  by  Bernini,  Is  entire  srithin.  This  exquisite 
temple  was  built,  as  Pliny  tells  us  ( Bi$t.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxri. 


cafk  i A. ),  and  as  the  inscription  on  the  portico  testifies,  by 
Agrippa.  the  friend  and  general  of  Augustus,  who  dedf- 
eaten  it  to  Jupiter  tbe  Avenger,  Joei  ultori.  It  is  a per- 
fect circls,  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

" RcUv  oCooMfr  day*  ind  noWsW  owl 
I)«*poil«d,  jmt  fwfmi,  vtm  thy  cird* 


Its  beauty  consists  In  its  admirable  proportions ; and  Its 
portico,  1 10  ft.  in  length,  by  44  ft.  in  depth,  supported  by 
16  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  has  a most  ma- 
jestic appearance.  “ Tbe  portal  is  more  than  faultless ; 
It  ii  postUvriy  the  most  sublime  result  that  was  ever 
produced  by  so  little  architecture."  (ForspfA)  Tbe 
dome  it  of  great  extent,  and  has  a central  aperture,  from 
which  the  building  recrivet  its  entire  light.  The  Pan- 
theon has  been  stripped  of  every  thing  that  could  be 
taken  away,  tn  order  to  furnish  materials  for  the  embcl- 
llsbmcut  uf  St.  Peter's.  It  is  now  made  the  receptacle  of 


It  consists  of  a vast  ellipse,  tbe  length  of  tbe  longest 
diameter  measured  from  the  outside  of  tbe  outer  wall 
being  about  6S0,  and  that  of  tbe  shortest  SIS  ft.,  so  that  it 
covers  about  S|  Engl,  acres  of  gronnd  I Tbe  loofcst 
diameter  of  tbe  arena  has  been  variously  given  at  from 
W7  to  300  ft.,  and  tbe  shortest  at  from  130  to  190  ft. ; the 
space  between  the  arena  and  tbe  outer  wall  (from  160  to 
167  ft)  being  occupied  by  the  walls,  corridors,  and  seats 
that  rose  tier  above  tier  from  the  wall  round  tbe  arena 
nearly  to  the  ton  of  the  outer  wall.  The  latter,  which  is 
about  179  ft.  in  ncight,  consists  of  three  rows  of  vaulted 
arches  rising  one  swve  another,  exclusive  of  which.  It 
bad,  wheu  perfect,  upper  works  of  wood.  This  colosial 
amphitheatre  is  said  to  have  had  seats  for  KT.OOO  spectators, 
and  standing  room  for  90.000  more  I There  is  really, 
tberribre,  but  little  of  exaggeration  in  the  stetement  of 
Addison  that  tbe  amphitheatre 


The  arena  was  suIBcienUy  extensive  for  tbe  exhibition, 
on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  of  the  bloody  sports  that 
delighted  the  ancient  Romans  i and  here  bundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  of  gladiators  and  of  wild  beasts  mvo 
frequently  conti^ed  at  once  — 

*'  Bsichst*4  w Bktk*  s W*nn  hdidsy * 

This  manifleent  rain  has  been  much  damaged  by  esutb- 
quakee.  ligntntng.  and  the  destroying  influence  of  time  s 
out  It  ha*  sufleM  Incomparatily  more  from  tbe  Injuriee 
inflicted  upon  it  by  tbe  succeesive  masters  of  Rone.  In 
the  19lb  century  It  was  occupied  as  a fortress  ; and  in  the 
coarse  of  tbe  next  century  It  became,  wbat  it  looe  conti- 
nued to  be,  a oommoD  quarry,  wheoce  materials  werw 
taken  to  bwld  a large  p<mlon  of  the  moden^t^f  /'  ' 
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conseouence  of  theee  lengthened  devastations,  “ nrrC 
a single  step  Is  now  remaining  of  all  the  scats  iA  sCooo 
which  rose  tn  regular  successtoo  from  the  arena ; but 
tbe  wail  which  surrounded  it.  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
tbe  wild  beasts,  is  nearly  entire.  Tbe  tntorior  presenta 
a most  complete  scene  of  destruction.  By  means  of 
broken  staircases,  we  may  climb  up  a considerable  height, 
and  almost  be  lost  in  tbe  lahyrintn  of  ruins.  It  is  from 
such  a riew  of  these  remains  that  the  beet  Idea  of  their 
vastness  Is  formed ; and  if  viewed  by  moonllgbi,  when 
the  shattered  fragments  of  stone,  bm  tbe  shnfos  which 
grow  upon  them,  are  seen  et  a distance  in  alternations  of 
ileht  aifo  shade,  the  mind  receives  mingled  impreesione 
of  gratification  and  melancholy  which,  perhaps,  no  other 
prospect  in  the  world  could  pf^uce."  (ftwim'i  Rome, 
ll.  69— &A.)  At  length,  however,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
spoliation  of  this  most  splendid  relict  of  Imperial  Rome^ 
" Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  tbe  spot  which  persecution 
and  fable  bad  stained  with  the  blooa  of  so  many  Christian 
martyrs."  (Gi&Aeu,  xH.466.)  And  subscouent  pontidk 
have  retired  and  strengthened  portions  of  the  existing 
ruin. 

" The  pile  spesdis  powerfoliy  to  the  hnaglnatlon, 
through  tne  bloody  rites  once  celebrated  In  it  It  was 
the  scene  of  those  savage  fights  of  gladiators,  those  eons- 
bats  of  wild  beasts  which  were  unknown  among  other 
ancient  nations,  and  have  fixed  a brand  of  Infamy  on  the 
Roman  name.  T'be  Interior  has  been  careftilly  deaird 
out,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  arena  which  was  so  often 
soaked  with  blood  are  distliicClv  seen.  When  we  stand 
among  tbe  broken  erebes  of  ibis  vast  edlfloe,  now  the 
abode  of  bats  and  owls,  silent  as  the  crave,  smd  with  not 
a single  building  neor  it,  our  tboognu  are  irresistsbly 
carried  beck  to  the  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexee 
who  once  filled  its  ample  benches,  to  tbe  roars  and  tcBs 
of  the  wild  animals  lacerating  each  other,  the  sbrieas  af 
tbe  slaughtered  human  beings,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
blood-thirsty  multitude  now  ^plaudlng  the  blow  which 
took  away  a fellow-creature's  life,  and  now  calling  out 
for  fresh  vlctlros.  These  cruel  exhibltioos  were  charae- 
t^stic  of  Rome,  both  republican  and  imperial.  Tim 
Greeks,  wherever  they  established  tbeir  povrer,  carried 
with  them  the  elevatca  sentimeats  and  graceful  mirth  of 
Uie  stage ; a^  you  may  trace  tbe  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  tbe  ancient  world,  by  tbe  amphUheatres  built 
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fer  tb«  gnUfleatloa  of  tMr  fcrodl)r/' 
hout,  lflo.1) 

Th«  Robmum,  ftiwajps  fbad  of  «bo«t  aad  gasket,  were 
•epedelly  icteched  to  tbote  of  the  Cireut. 

' - D«jw  tamm  m ■«i»i  sfMat* 

Pitwi  ft  Clr«aw»> 

JtnrvwAi^  SM.  10.  T.  II. 

There  are  eeid  to  hare  beeo  at  one  tline  no  fewer  than 
lacircuMW  In  the  city  and  ita  cnvirona.  The  principal 
of  which  were  the  Cireut  Maximut,  Clrcua  Aiooallt.  and 
the  ciiruaet  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  Of  the  Circus  Maxi> 
aaut  (which  Ammlanut  Marcellrautdetcribet  at  being  at 
once  **  the  temple,  the  dwciIing>houte,  the  public  meeting, 
and  all  the  boM  of  the  ancient  RoaiaDt"),  there  are  now 
no  remaiDs  ; hut  Plior  Informs  us  that  it  was  capable  of 
acromnodaUng  t60.(X»  spectators ; and  Jarenal,  using, 
perhaps,  a poet's  Uccnce.  goes  the  length  of  saying, 

* Tstn  bedia  RamMa  Clfces  espit.* 

The  form  of  the  Cireut  Agonalis  (tuppoeed  to  bare 
been  built  by  the  Emperor  Mverus)  may  be  traced  In 
the  Piassa  Naroua:  and  cren  the  round  end  It  not 
lost:  it  is  about  710  ft.  in  length;  and  the  races  held 
here  during  the  Carnival  forclMy  remind  us  of  the  uses 
to  which  It  was  formerly  devotaJ.  The  Circus  of  Cara* 
calla.  outside  the  gate  of  San  Sebastian,  has  its  walls 
sHll  entire,  though  the  seals  have  (alien  in,  leaving  a 
hind  of  terrace  dong  the  whole  length  of  the  walls.  It 
appear*  to  have  been  1.67K  ft.  In  length,  43A  ft.  in  width, 
aod  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  10,000  spec* 
Cators.  Of  4he  other  Roman  ruins  (eacei^u  those  of 
the  forum  aod  capitol),  the  two  columns  of  Traian  and 
Antoniwe,  and  the  three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Coo* 
aCaotlBe.  aisd  hmenu,  principally  deserve  attendon.  ftom 
their  beautrand  the  taste  dupUred  In  their  execution. 
The  column  of  Trajan,  erected  to  commemorate  that 
omperor's  successes  in  DacLa.  Is  115  ft.  10  in.  In  height, 
not  taciudlng  the  stsgue  of  St.  Peter,  whidi  Sixtus  V. 
bad  the  bad  Co  substitute  for  that  of  its  illustrious 
fbuoder.  A spird  staircase  leads  to  the  bdustrade  at 
the  top ; aod  toe  exterior  U adorned  with  sculpturea  In 
hosso  rrlUTe.  tpirdly  arranged  round  the  column,  repre- 
aenting  the  vlctoriea  and  aclilevements  of  the  emperor. 
Napoieoo’s  pillar  at  Paris  is  a good  Imitation  of  that  of 
Trajan.  Tne  pillar  of  Antonlne  (or,  more  correctly,  of 
M.  Aurelius,  for  he  erected  it),  in  tbe  Piassa  Colonna,is 
ini  ft.  high,  aod  is  now  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  i 
of  sL  Paul ; the  has*reliefs,  similarly  arranged  to  those  I 
on  the  other  column,  are  not  n«Mrly  so  well  executed,  aod  j 
Che  whole  Is  much  Injured  aud  oclaeetL  The  Arch  of . 
Titus,  built  to  comricmonte  his  victories  over  the  Jews, ' 
consisting  of  a single  arch,  was  adorned  with  Hght 
marble  columns  of  tbe  Composite  order,  and  had  Its 
interimr  covered  with  sculptures,  represcudng  the  em* 
peror’s  triumph  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem ; but  It  is 
in  a state  of  great  dtUpIswkm,  many  of  Its  rich  deco* 
rations  baviog  beeo  carried  off  to  embeillsh  tbe  Fameso 
«nd  other  palaces:  latterly,  however,  some  aUeropls 
^ve  been  made  Cowards  Its  restor^oo.  TUI  tbe  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  tbe  bas-reliefs  were  not  visible,  so  much 
hod  the  soil  accumulated  and  buried  tbe  arch  ; but  that 
(Kmtlff  ordered  it  to  be  excavated ; and  there  U now  a 
clear  passage  under  it  at  tbe  level  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  on  (he  pavement  Itself.  Tbe  arch 
of  Coostaatiae,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  near 
the  Colosseum,  Is  Che  most  noble,  because  the  best  pre- 
served structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome;  but  It  is  In- 
dobted  Cor  its  chief  beauty  to  the  spoliation  of  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  which  stood  hi  the  forum  of  that  emperor,  and 
which  the  senate,  with  equal  barbarism  and  servility, 
stripped  of  Us  kus-rrhe^s  and  other  rich  materials,  em* 
plo^ng  them  to  ornament  the  new  structure.  It  con- 
sisu  or  a large  arch  between  two  of  smaller  sise,  having 
on  each  side  4 fluted  CortetUan  columns  of  giallo-antloo 
•upporting  tbe  Bgurea  of  8 Dacian  captive  warriors.  It 
is  covered  with  the  bas-reliefs  taken  from  tbe  arch  of 
Trajan,  and  with  others  of  later  date  and  of  very  inferior 
execution.  Tbe  soil  wbkfa  had  accumulated  round  this 
arch  was  excavated  tak  1804.  when  owt  of  the  Fie  7W* 
mmpJkafit  was  brought  to  light.  The  grass-grown  plat- 
form at  tbs  top  was  once,  prolMbly.  oocupted  ^Che victor 
In  his  triumphal  car;  but  this  bat  disappeared.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  paltry  gateway  In  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a wretched  mhuature  imitation  of 
this  ardb.  (Lmmudrm's  Ametmi  Jtome,  887.) 

The  Capitollne  HUJ,  **  that  roch  of  irhimph,  that  hM 
place  where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes,"  naturally 
kindles  a foeUng  of  enthusiasm ; bnt  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  andent  Capitol  we  really  know  next  to  no- 
thing. " Four  temples,  15  chapels,  1 sltars,  the  great 
rock,  a fortress,  a liorarr,  an  athencum,  an  area  covered 
with  statues,  the  eundlment-cfflce.  all  these  are  to  be 
arranged  on  a space  400  yards  in  length,  and  800  in 
. breadth  ; and  of  those,  the  last  only  can  with  prreUloo 
be  assigned  to  the  double  row  of  vaults  crowded  with 
salt,  where  the  inscription  of  Catulus  was  discovered. 
Tbe  citadel  may  be  beueved  to  have  extended  along  the 


whole  side  of  the  hill.**  (AkMousr’r  /Urntratitm^  eg 
Ckitde  Haro/d.)  But  however  little  bo  known  of  the 
precise  position  of  these  andent  buildings,  here  was 
situated  the  domut  de  cannd  straminibutquft  which 
passed  for  the  bouse  of  Romulus,  and  was  preserved  with 
religious  care  till  the  time  of  tbe  emperors ; here  the 
Roman  people  celebrated  thdr  most  sacred  rites,  and 
kept  tttetr  treasures, archives,  trophies,  records.  Sibylline 
books,  and  other  valued  relics ; im  here  300  conquerors. 
In  the  space  of  1 ,000  years,  deposited  thdr  spoils  and  con. 
lummated  (heir  glories,  by  toe  grand  spectacle  of  a tri- 
umph. (kfederm,  p.  IGI.)  The  Roman  forum,  how- 
ever. Is,  perhaps,  the  most  melancholy  object  within  tbe 
walls  of  "the  eternal  city."  Its  former  grandeur  Is 
utterly  annihilated ; tbe  ground  has  been  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  even  tito  exact  position  of  Its  various 
parts  u much  disputed,  tbourt  it  be  probable  that  exca- 
vations. Judidouslj  conducted,  wouM  set  the  question  sk 
rest.  The  forum,  as  described  by  Bunsen,  tbe  Prussian 
envoy,  who  took  great  pains  on  Its  Investigation,  ap- 
pears (o  have  been  of  no  great  sise  (about  8 acres),  and 
to  have  owed  much  of  Its  magntAccoco  to  the  temples, 
basUicse.  curbe,  and  other  buildings  that  surrounded  it. 
fnd<^  it  was  in  consequence  of  Its  Inadequate  sIse,  that 
Julius  (^sar  built  a new  one.  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors,  followed  his  example,  and  Rome  had 
ultimately  a multitude  of  forums.  But  thotmh  tho  an- 
cient Forum  Homanum  and  present  Campo  Vaccino  be 
so  desolate  that  we  might  apply  to  it  VlrgU's  description 
of  Us  appearance  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  Trqjan  settlers, 
(^£n.  vlii.  360.)  :•> 

“ — ■ pMdai  BnnenU  vhtavM 
Kanuacqw  fa««  «t  UmUi  oitielrv  carW*," 

(he  classical  scholar  turns  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
pages  of  Byroo : — 

**  The  Ponun,  *>Hi«  thv  taasMital  McctiCi  glew. 

And  still  tlw  slMucnt  sit  toivMhcs.  barm  with  Clcsrs  I 
The  SiSd  dThecaom,  fbetiea.  huM,  and  Mood ; 

VSImt*  • proud  people’*  ^^^lnn■.  wr«  exKalat 
Prom  the  Ant  b^r  of  rmpOv  In  the  Nid 
To  that  aha  runbev  workl*  to  conquer  Piled.* 

Tho  forums  of  Augustus,  TraJan,  and  Kerva,  were  laid 
out  near  the  foot  of  tbe  (^ttollne  Hill,  close  to.  though 
separated  buildings  from  the  Forum  Romanum ; and 
toiuhward  rises  tho  Palatine  Hill,  on  which  was  built 
that  mere  vUlan  or  c^Iectloa  of  huts  of  which  tbe  mas- 
ters tho  world.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  loved  to 
■peak  as  “ tho  o^le  of  thrir  empire,  tne  acorn,  whence 
sprung  the  mighty  oak  that  overshadowed  the  world.** 
Clnro  bad  a house  here,  and  the  brick  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant of  the  golden  palace  of  Nero  ; but  at  present  this 
spot,  whkh  ouee  lodged  the  whole  Roman  people.  Is  oc- 
cupied by  a tingle  rilia,  surrounded  by  vinejnuds  and 
gardens.  All  the  more  oonspkuout  monuments  above 
described  belong  to  tbe  Imperial  times,  for  scarcely  a 
shred  remains  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
the  ages  of  tbe  RepuUlc.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
the  TulUan  prison,  comprising  two  dungeons,  perfectly 
dark,  and  built  with  huge  blocks  of  stone,  answering, 
in  all  respects,  to  the  striking  description  glrcn  of  It 
by  Sallust ; Cafodn.,  cap.  5.4.) ; there  are  also  two 
andent  tombs  (one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Comellao 
tkmljy,  and  contained  the  bones  of  the  Sdplos);  and 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  already  mentioned  : but  uese  stru^ 
tures  have  little  beauto,  aM  derive  thdr  interest  almost 
exclusively  from  classical  associations. 

Population.  — it  is  extremely  dUBeult  to  arrive  at  any 
Just  oofkcluslons  with  respect  either  to  the  population  oC 
Rome,  or  of  any  other  of  the  great  dtlos  of  antiquity. 
Gcnerallr  It  hat  been  exceedingly  exaggerated.  Tbe  great 
aeUoBs  m tbe  Romans,  the  vast  extent  of  thdr  empire, 
and  the  Dugniflcence  sind  splendour  of  their  capital,  the 
orldnal  scet  of  their  power,  secon  naturally  enough  to  letol 
to  the  condusloo  that  Its  pen.  must  have  been  immense. 
The  strong  national  spirit  of  the  Homan  writers  Ml  even 
the  most  cautious  among  them  to  magnify  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  ctenial  city,  which  were  exaggerated 
beyond  all  bounds  by  orators  aod  poets,  anxious  to  gain 
the  tsvour  of  the  public  by  flattering  their  prejudices,  and 
exalting  their  power  and  greatness.  The  fiatements,  too, 
of  the  classical  writers  as  to  the  pop.  of  Rome  and  other 
gred  towns,  are  not  only  in  themselves  very  vague, 
but,  being  extremely  liable  to  mistakes  In  copying,  have, 
no  doubt,  in  many  instances  been  magnifled  by  copyists 
and  others,  always  prone  to  exaggerate  what  is  really 


great,  and  of  which  they  have  no  distinct  knowledge. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  all  inquiries  into  the  pop.  of 
Rome,  AtlMS,  and  other  ancieot  dtles,  are  reodned  pe- 


culiarly difficult  from  the  circumstance  of  the  returns  of 
the  censuses,  and  tbe  statements  in  the  classical  au- 
thorities founded  oa  them,  usually  or  always  referring  to 
such  ftwe  citlxens  only  as  were  capable  of  boartag  arms, 
without  Incindiog  chUdren  or  slavos,  though  tbe  Utter 
formed  in  most  instances  a large,  if  not  the  largest  portion, 
of  the  pop.  Our  limits  will  not,  however,  permit  of  our 
entering  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  various 
state  menu  that  uve  been  put  forth  with  rwiKtltothe 
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Mp.  of  Rofn».  The  euggertulons  of  Voutiu,  Llp«iui. 
Ciiitpaubrimnt,  anti  olhrri.  who  give  to  InwrU]  Home  ' 
14.  -V  aad  3 mlUloni  of  inhab..  are  too  abaura  to  deaerve  | 
notfee.  Hume,  who  in  hit  mwlerlr  Kuaw  <m  the  fopu-  , 
t'>yS'W$$  qf  Ancient  ^iatiim*,  hiu  dlM'ut»<*d  the  question  ' 
of  (he  poll,  of  Rome  with  bit  usual  Icanilng  and  good 
arrives  at  the  cinclusion  that  Rome,  when  in  the 
teiiith  of  her  grr  tines*,  might  have  been  about  as  popul«Mit 
as  I«ondnn  in  I7^i0;  In  other  words,  that  she  might  then 
have  had  from  7oo.(X)0  to  aOo.iNJU  Inhab.  Gibbon  estl- 
matoti  the  |iop.  at  1,300.000  (v.  206..  6vo.  ed.);  but  it 
would  ap|>ear  tliat  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Hume 
Is  the  more  acrurate,  though  the  probaldliif  be  that  even 
It  it  beyond  the  marL  It  anpears  from  the  verr  learned 
and  elaborate  resrarches  of  M Durcau  de  U Malle  (£cd> 
n'>mi<  Publiqne  dr’s  Romaim,  liv.ii.  rap.  10.)  that  the 
area  of  Home,  inrhided  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian, 
whirh  have  been  trared  aiKl  laid  down  with  the  utmost 
precision,  amounts  to  verv  near  I306A  hectare*,  that  Is  to 
about  3>5ihi  the  area  of  Paris  : and  the  fair  presumption 
it  from  the  numerous  forums  and  r>ther  open  stuscs'S  In 
Komr*.  the  nuDbi’r  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  great 
migtiitude  of  many  of  the  private  residences,  that  Us 
|»)p.,  at  compare*!  with  that  of  Paris,  would  be  in  a still 
less  proportion.  To  the  |>op.  within  the  walls  has.  how- 
ever, to  be  adJesl  Chat  of  the  suburbs,  the  amount  of: 
which  Is  the  subject  of  elaborate  inquire  by  the  same 
learned  critic.  On  the  whole,  he  concluaes,  Mparently 
nn  good  grounds,  that  the  pop.  of  imperial  Koine,  in- 
cluding its  suburbs,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  may 
l»p  tairty  estimated,  allowing  for  troops  and  strangers,  at 
between  -VXI.OOo  and  670,000  (i.  iOS.).  And  although  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  M.  Dureaii  de 
la  Malle  in  all  his  slatemrnts.  wo  have  no  doubt  of  their 
general  accuracy,  and  of  his  estimate  coming  very  near 
the  mark.  And.  In  fart,  how  small  soever  It  may  appear 
when  contrasted  with  the  statements  that  have  ww  long 
current  as  to  its  vast  nunilude.  a pon.  of  r/io.nno  U ' 
really  immense  for  a citv  like  Rome,  wltnout  either  ma- 
nufactures or  trade,  aiM  the  Inhabs.  of  which  chiefly  de- 
pended for  subsistence  on  the  gratuitmu  distribution  of 
the  corn  supplied  br  the  conouered  provinces. 

During  the  troubles  that  Mvastated  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially Rome,  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  century,  the  p<m. 
of  the  c\ij  rapidly  declined,  and  did  not  excera  that  of  a 
third  ur  fiHtrto  rate  town  of  the  present  day.  But  from 
the  14th  centurv  K beaan  again  to  increase  ; and  in  the 
“golden  dajt’*  of  Leo  X..  it  Is  supposed  to  hare 
amuunted  to  about  66,(00.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  it  was  estimated  at  90,000.  In  1709,  the 
Inhahs.  amounted  to  13h,.’>64;  in  1740,  to  146.060;  in  I7C6. 
toir)],Arp9.  (GiMcm,  xil.  429.)  But,  owitig  tothe influence 
of  the  French  occupation,  thev  had  fallen  off,  in  1621,  to 
146,(KKi.  exclusive  of  Jews.  It  has,  however,  again  in- 
creas<^ ; and  at  the  last  census,  in  In3S,  it  had  14^,903 
Inhebs.  Owing  partly  to  the  unhealthincss  of  a portion 
of  the  town,  anu  partly  to  the  celibacy  of  large  rlassct 
of  the  pup.,  the  deaths  uniformly  exc«^  the  blrtlis  ; so 
that  were  it  not  for  the  influx  or  inhabs.  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  Indeed,  of  Europe,  the  pop.  would  rapidly 
decline.  The  derraase  In  Ia37  was  ebsefly  attributable  to 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera. 

Tlie  inhabitamit,  generally,  are  of  a very  mixed  race  t 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  after  so  nrany  chan^, 
that  they  possess  any  considerable  portion  of  aiwient 
Roman  blo^.  The  men  of  the  woraing  and  middling 
classes  are  nnerallystout  andgoud-looking  ; though  what 
are  called  Homan  faces  seem  to  be  rarer  than  In  England. 
I'he  women,  though  good  looking  when  young,  soon  be- 
come coarse,  and,  being  large-booed,  have  a haggard  ap- 
pearance on  losing  their  plumpness  in  old  age.  The  men 
wcfir  hats  with  crowns  like  a sugar-loaf,  very  wide  cloaks 
wrapping  round  and  round  like  a Scotch  plaid  ; pieces  of 
clotn  tied  about  the  legs  with  cords,  instead  of  sliickiiigs, 
and  sandals  In  lieu  of  shoes.  Tbs  women  generally  wear 
a scarlet  spencer  with  sleeves;  and,  fur  a head-dress,  a 
piece  of  white  linen,  thi^ened  on  the  crown  by  uu- 
mrnms  folds,  and  with  the  end  hanging  down  behind  to 
the  shoulders.  Want  of  cleanliness  Is  a common  vice. 
The  streets,  public  places,  houses,  and  persons  of  the 
bulk  uf  the  nop.,  would  all  be  Improved  by  scrubbing, 
washing,  ana  combing.  Some  of  the  most  Intrrcvting 
ohjecls  are  inaccessible  from  the  accumulation  of  flilh ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  monks  is  absolutely  disgust- 
ing ; they  are  not  redolent  of  bolmcM,  but  of  dirt  and 
Vermin. 

The  canllnalt  and  bishops  being  (under  the  pope) 
Ihu  rulers  of  the  country,  constitute  the  court-party,  and 
claim  the  highest  rank,  after  » horn  come  the  lay-nobility, 
subsisting  on  the  revenues  of  their  estates,  'l^e  priest- 
hood forms  a very  numerous  portloa  of  the  inhabs. ; 
for.  besides  37  cardinals  and  Mshops.  it  appears,  ac- 
eonling  to  the  census  of  1636,  that  there  were  then  In 
the  city  3.49U  priests  and  m<mks,  besides  l,3At  nuns. 
The  civil  uotdllty.  with  a few  excepiicms,  are  few  In 
number.  |K>or,  and  without  power  nr  influence.  The 
lawyers,  who  are  divided  into  4 classes  (correspond- 


ing nearly  with  king’s  counsellors,  barristers,  attomns, 
and  ncKaries),  form  a pretty  extensive  section.  After 
them  rank  tlie  artisu,  a very  numerous  bo<ly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  influence  in  society  ; and  next  to  these  are 
the  mercanii  tfi  a wealthy  class,  who  f-rnn 

extensively,  and  hate  warehouses  at  Rome  for  the  sale 
of  their  produce.  ILimo  has  about  6..‘i00  shoi>s  ; iHJt 
their  owners,  with  some  few  exceptions,  rank  below 
the  classes  above  described.  The  iorelgners,  a mixed 
multitude,  atnotig  whutn  the  English  and  Russians  are 
the  most  numerous,  and,  generally  apeaking,  the  best  in- 
formed, constitute  a clast  of  themscKes  ; enjo)*1ng  also, 
in  conseouence  uf  thrtr  wealth,  many  peculiar  privilege*. 
The  police  exercises  no  inauislcorUl  powers  ; and  fo- 
reigners may  live  as  they  please  without  attractlug  at- 
tention, and  do,  with  Imnmniy,  what  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  nalives.  To  tiiix  drcutustaiice,  as  well  as  to 
the  fasrinalions  of  Anlii(ni(y  and  modern  art,  we  may  at- 
tribute the  visits  of  f>»reigners  ; for,  of  the  Englhh  at 
least,  a large  profMirlinn  are  led  by  motives  very  different 
from  a love  either  of  the  fine  arts  or  classic  lore.  ( Mac- 
Jarnt,  p.  14.S  ) With  respect  to  morals.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  they  are  extremely  lax.  The  common 
people  are  iiUelligent,  and  obliging,  but  passionate  ; and, 
on  the  slightest  proKK-alion,  strike  at  each  other  with 
knives.  Revenge  and  jealousy  often  lead,  among  the 
lower  orders,  to  assassinations ; remlered  more  frequent 
by  the  almost  perfect  impunity  with  which  they  may 
be  committed.  The  statements  as  to  conjugd  Infi- 
delity are,  perhaps,  exaggerated  : ttmugh  the  cirruto. 
stances  under  w hich  society  Is  placed,  the  swarms  of 
priests,  monks,  and  others,  having  no  excitement  but 
that  of  intrigue,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  licentiousness,  and  the  general  corniptKHi  of  morals. 
The  modern  Romans  are  prone  to  falsehood.  “ 'iSey 
never  speak  truth.”  says  Mr.  Maclaren,  “ at  the  expense 
of  their  own  interest ; aud  in  the  courts  it  is  asserted 
that  any  quantity  of  false  evidence  may  be  got  fur  money. 
Cheating,  in  all  its  forms,  is  practised  by  high  aud  h>w  ; 
and  provided  it  be  cleverly  done,  and  successful,  they  fed 
a prtde  in  telling  it.  The  judges  and  funertionaries  of  all 
kinds  have  the  reputation  of  bring  very  corrupt.  The 
higher  classes  are  slaves  to  their  vanity,  and  thi-lr  indo- 
lent pleasures ; the  lower  to  the  most  abject  superstition. 
This  character,  however,  chiefly  belongs  to  the  pa*t  or 
msing  generation.  A large  proportion  of  the  young 
Homans  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  des<  ril>ed  as 
liberal,  gcntlemaolr,  and  honourable;  but  they,  aiKl  in- 
deed the  educateu  classes  generally  of  all  ages,  are 
l)ei«ts.  They  speak  with  contempt  of  the  mummeries 
and  |>i'^ui  frauds  tliey  daily  witness,  but  go  once  a year 
to  runfe!>iion  in  oriler  to  avoid  scandal.  The  Romans 
have,  however,  tbdr  rrdorii.liig  qualities:  they  are  very 
totter,  six'ial  in  their  habits,  fond  uf  their  children,  mid 
. obiiging  to  strangers.  There  I*  no  town,  perhaps,  where 
I foreigners  feel  so  inkich  at  ease.  They  may  dm*  as  they 
' pleavr,  live  as  they  please,  nnd  indulge  In  all  tbuir  ncr- 
' soual  Castes  and  eccentricities,  writhi-ut  Iwltig  annuyeti.  or 
even  stared  at.  In  private  lodging-houses  strangers  often 
meet  with  much  genuine  and  gratuitous  kindness.  Many 
uf  their  vires  may  be  a»rribvd  to  the  operation  uf  a bad 
I political  system  on  minds  lulnrally  acute  and  active; 
for  falsehc^,  hypocrisy,  and  craft  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  a government  which  crushes  liberty  of  thought.” 
{.Vaciaren't  Xo/cs,  p.  H2. ) 

I The  manners  uf  the  up;>or  classes  are  indicative  nf 
I extreme  indolence.  They  rt»e  late,  and  are  never  to 
I be  seen  until  four  in  the  aftcrutvon,  when  they  take 
I a drive  up  and  down  the  Corso,  which,  narrow  as  it 
j is.  may  be  termed  the  ll)dc  I’aik  of  Hume;  after  which, 

: they  resort  to  sorrm  in  private  hou»cs.  for  the  theatres 
are  ouen  only  during  the  carnival.  To  walk  in  Homo 
; Is  quite  unfathiunable ; and  a carriage  of  s<ime  kind 
j or  other  is  quite  Indispeiisablo.  even  to  those  of  the 
I noblesse  or  gentry  whose  limit<’d  income  denies  them 
I a comfortable  meal.  'Dancing,  conversation,  and  cards 
I are  the  chief  evening  amtisenicuC* ; dinner-parties  arc 
almost  unknown,  and  sup(«*is  are  only  given  on  great 
j occasions.  In  the  month  uf  .Ma) . all  tl>c  mhabllants  that 
. ran  afford  it.  go  to  the  country  for  2 months.  iu>d  again 
In  Octotier  fur  (he  same  period,  the  air  of  the  Campagiia 
being  then  purifled  by  the  rains  of  April  and  September. 

' On  tnrse  (Kxaslons,  they  hire  a house  or  lodging  In  one 
' of  the  petty  towns  IPm.  or  15  m.  fr<>m  Rome  ; and  their 
prtnd;^  amusement  during  their  ntUagetuta  consist*  ui 
I fishing  and  bird-catrhiiig  ; (he  chase,  in  any  of  Us  noble 
furmi,  being  tittle  followed. 

j The  public  amusements  consist  of  theatrical  repre- 
I sentalion*.  concerts,  and  religious  ceremonies,  with 
1 orcaakmal  frolics  at  the  carnival  and  other  festive  sea- 
sons. There  are  three  theatres,  two  of  which,  the  ooftn 
scria  and  opera  buffa,  are  open  during  a great  of  tho 
I year  ; but  performances  are  of  a rery  mediocre  dc- 
scri|>tion  i UiP  concerts  have  little  to  rocommend  them, 

! and  amoug  the  people  at  lar^  mtulc  forms  bot  a 
small  part  uf  their  enjoyment,  though  a few  wanclcring 
harpers  t^farciq/aJarO  may  sometimes  be  fouud  trying 
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0>  lniplr«  th«m  wUh  the  lore  of  swoet  loundt.  Au 
Amphitheatre  (correa)  for  bulMlKhta,  tirnibUntr.  horte* 
ridtug.  Ac.  has  been  formed  out  of  an  andent  mauioloum 
9l  AuKUitut.  and  when  open  Is  a faToiirlte  retort.  The 
tamirai  would  require  tome  space  for  Its  description  In 
detail:  it  majr  be  suffleimt  here  to  observe,  tliat  In  iti 
license  and  intrigue,  its  unbridled  mirth,  and  Its  levelling 
of  rank ; oar,  even  in  the  season  of  Its  reirhration.  it 
bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  Homan  Saturnalia  ; 
but  it  approaches,  perhaps,  more  closelv  to  the  feast  of 
('jrhele,  when,  according  to  Livv  (xxiv.  c.  14.}.  the 
richest  draperies  were  hung  from  the  windows,  masque* 
radiiiK  took  place  in  the  streets,  and  every  one.  disguising 
lilinseU  as  be  jdeased.  walked  about  the  city  In  jest  and 
buffiionery.  It  the  historian  liad  iniurmctl  ut  in  addition 
that  one  of  the  princi(uil  amusements  was  a promlKuous 

fx-ltin;!  of  sugar-plums  or  chalk-stuites.  lie  would  h.ire 
uriiished  us  with  a precise  picture  of  the  modem  t^ar- 
nival.  Kellgious  festivals  are  very  frequent,  but  occur 
oitener  between  Advent  and  bt.  Peter’s  Day  than  at 
iKlier  seasons.  The  Po(»e  celebrates  ma«s  and  confers 
his  public  benedictiun  in  St.  Peter’s  on  C liristmas  Day. 
Kaster  Day.  Whit-Sunday.  and  other  festivals,  on  which 
occasions  the  solemnities  are  unusually  grand,  and  at- 
tract immense  crowds  to  tlie  church. 

The  e\hil)!tion  of  the  illuinlnated  cross  has  been 
already  mrntiona'd.  The  illiuniiiatlon  of  the  exterior 
of  the  church  is  also  very  imposing  : the  apfiearance  of 
this  immense  building,  with  its  dome,  lantern,  and 
cross,  ail  lighted  with  large  paper  lanterns,  has  a most 
striking  and  maKn>Hccn(  otfect.  which,  however,  Is 
much  beighCent'd,  when  at  a given  signal  tlimisauds  of 
gliihei  and  stars  of  vivid  tirr,  smliietily  ignited,  as  if 
self-kindled,  blare  In  a muineut  into  one  d.asling  Sood 
oflight,  all  over  that  vast  structure.  Immetliately  alter 
tlie  above  display,  on  the  night  of  St.  Peter's  day,  mllow  s 
the  Girandofa,  an  exhibition  of  fire-works,  from  St. 
Angido,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  Ire  sii|M*rior 
to  .my  other  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  fesilvalt 
cost  the  P.vp.al  treasury  about  Ift.tViO  crowns  a year. 

We  ha»e  already  nuticetl  (Pa»*ai;,  STsTtM,  our#,  46S.) 
the  wretched  >l.itc  of  literature  and  rdnralinn  in  modern 
Home.  It  has,  ludtH'tl. a university,  a college,  and  nume- 
rous public  schools : but  they  either  afford  no  in<t  ruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  lilerature  and  philosophy,  or 
such  only  as  Is  of  the  wor!>t  (Mts.ible  description.  All 
foreign  publications,  that  might  imd  m expiuid  and  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  are  rigidly  exrludi-d  ; all  native 
Works  must  be  submltied  to  the  revision  of  the  lic^nM^rl ; 
and  the  only  literary  pursuits  that  meet  with  any  encou- 
ragement are  those  naving  reference  to  antiquity  and 
the  fine  arts  ; and  even  they  feel  the  paralysis  that  iwH'tt 
the  other  and  nobler  branches  of  study.  **  Rome,  on«*e 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  scat  ol  arts,  empire,  and 
glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth.  Ignorance,  and  (Miverty, 
enslaved  lo  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  ramt  contemp- 
tilde  of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  Imposture." 
Cierro,  1.  4*.t4.4t«ed.) 

Home  has  numerous  cAnniabl^  institutions,  the  total 
annual  revenue  of  w hich  amounts  to  between  HOfi.iXK)  and 

1100,000  dollars,  hsdf  of  which  comes  from  the  papal 
treasury,  the  rest  being  supplied  by  endowments  or 
voluntary  contributions.  But  however  large  be  the 
number  of  these  establishmcnU  at  Home.  " a great  pro- 
porlioo  of  them  are  of  doubtful,  ill-direeted,  and  even 
pi'rniciuui  charily.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fiHmdling  hos- 
pitals. or  those  which  offer  a premium  to  Idleness  and 
thoughtlessness ; there  are  13  societies  fur  giving  dow- 
ries to  girls  on  marriage,  and  pecunUrr  gifts  on  taking 
the  veil}  and  of  l,40Uwumen  married  here  in  a year 

l.OOO  avail  themselves  of  these  societies."  There  Is  also 
much  private  almsgiving,  especially  bv  the  (>ope.  who 
thus  spends  about  33.000  crowns  ayear.  The  con<^ui'nte 
of  this  iodiscrlminato  charity  is  seen  in  the  mendicity, 
squalor,  wretchedness,  idlencu,  and  want,  that  mi'ets 
you  at  every  step  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  There  are  in 
the  city  31  eitaoltshments  fur  the  diseased,  insane,  and 
convalescent,  of  which  9 arc  public  and  11  private  lios- 
piials,  accommodating,  on  the  whole,  about  4.UOO  pa- 
lieiiti ; the  average  mortality  Is  about  7 per  cent.  There 
are  also  M foundling  hospitals.  In  which  are  nearly  4.<Kki 
chihiren  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  Kotpe  is  one  of  the 

f;rrat  reclpientt  for  aliandoned  children,  brought  thither 
rum  remote  provinces,  and  even  from  Naples.  The 
mortality  in  these  huspiUls  is  alMoiutely  frightful,  up- 
wards or  73  per  rent. 

An  account  of  the  Papal  government,  its  Judicial 
system,  Ac.,  has  been  already  given,  with  other  sta- 
tistical detallt.  In  the  article  Paval  Statu.  The  city 
is  governed  by  an  eci  letiastical  governor,  and  a council 
(satrn  contwta),  appointed  by  the  pope;  and  though 
there  he  a ifMtur,  or  civil  governor,  ne  enjoys  only  the 
name  without  its  authority:  and  tiir  title  has.  for  many 
year*,  been  conferred  exclusively  on  a native  of  another 
Italian  state,  as  it  has  not  been  thought  safe  to  entrust 
It  to  a Homan.  The  police  of  the  lUy  consists  of  about 

4,000  carabineers,  somewhat  similar  to  the  gensd’annes; 


but  the  inefflcleocy  of  this  body,  which  Is  sold  to  be  even 
more  Imbecile  than  the  old  town  guard  of  Kdinburgh,  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  robberies  and  assassinatluru  com- 
mitted with  almost  total  imimnlty. 

Home,  though  the  chiet  manufacturing  city  of  the 
Papal  States,  has  no  manufacture  deserving  much 
notice.  The  principal  are  silk  and  woollen  goods,  espe- 
cially velvets,  brocades  for  the  clergy,  and  the  more 
expensive  kinds  of  silk  goods.  HaIs  of  very  good  qua. 
Iity  are  made  here  to  the  value  of  about  Wm.rxKi  crowns 
a year.  The  m.mufacturc  of  mo*alcs  and  Jewellery  of  an 
extremely  varied  character,  occupies  a great  numlwr  of 
hands,  and  many  also  are  employed  in  making  casts,  nr 
imiutions  of  antique  models,  Ac.  Leather,  and  prepared 
•kins,  gloves,  parchment,  strings  for  musical  instru- 
inenis,  glue,  glass  bottles,  are  among  the  other  articles 
manufactured  In  the  city  ; but  they  are  of  no  great  im- 
poriance : and  with  the  exception  of  works  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  oil  the  manufactures  are  ennducte«l  in 
the  most  clumsy  manner.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Michael 
has  the  privilege  of  furnishing  cloth  for  the  apostoUc 

fialaces  aiul  the  pnntiflcal  troops.  None  but  national  wool 
s employed  in  the  manufacture;  the  spinning  is  done 
by  hand,  chiefly  by  women  in  the  prisons,  the  warping 
is  effected  also  by  manual  labour,  and  It  Is  made  a l^st 
that  no  machinery  is  employed  where  the  work  can  he 
done  without  it  I The  establishment  has  35  looms, 
employs  K-’iO  persons,  and  produces  about  77,-V)0  yds. 
a year  of  the  most  costly,  if  not  the  best,  cloth  produced 
in  Lurope.  Manufiictures  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
carried  on  also,  chiefly  by  haud-labour,  in  13  conser- 
vatories.  rontaining  atmut  COii  inmates.  Home  has  an 
insurance  company,  a public  bank,  besides  two  private 
banking-houses,  a savings'  bank,  and  a montt  di  pieta, 
the  last  of  which  had,  in  I83C,  a circulating  capital  of 
23(t.00i)  crowns. 

A great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with  re- 
sp<*cl  to  the  climate  of  Home.  The  fact,  however,  seems 
to  be.  that  wherever  the  houses  are  few.  and  the  Krmind 
is  mainly  covered  with  gardens.  fleUls,  or  ruins,  malaria  is 
felt  during  the  summer  months,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  the  open  country  outside  the  walls.  Now, 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Rome, 
of  all  the  districts  R.  and  S.  the  Qulrinal  and  Capitol ; 
so  that  five  of  the  seven  hills  are  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially unhe.ilthy.  The  upper  part  of  the  PIncian  hili, 
the  road  towards  the  Port.s  Pla,  and  the  space  between 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Porta  San  Lorrnxn  are 
also  considered  unhealthy,  and  there  are  distriiTi  of  iho 
same  char.vrter  hardly  inhablh*d,  haring  a cnureni  here 
and  there,  the  rest  being  laid  out  In  gai^ens.  vineyards, 
Ac.  Wi“st  of  the  Tiller,  the  district  of  Lungara  Is 
unhealthy.  Tht>  more  densely  peopled  parts,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  sufflciently  healthy;  and  it  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  modem  ffome,  which  extends  from  the 
QuiHnal  and  the  Capitol  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Is 
gcnerallr  free  from  malaria.  There  arc  unhealthy 
seasons  In  Rome,  as  in  most  other  cities,  and  In  par- 
ticular years  epidemic  fevers  prevail  to  a fearful  extent 
in  the  diny  and  denielv  peopled  districts ; but  thrs« 
have  no  connexion  with  malaria,  being  attributable 
rather  to  the  absence  of  sewerage,  and  the  Qlthy  hablti 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  temperature  of  the  dty  Is 
generally  mild  and  genial.  Frosts  are  not  frequent, 
and  though  snow  falls  orcasionaily.  It  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground  more  than  a single  day.  The  tramontona, 
however,  a piercingly  cold  N.  wind,  sometimes  blows 
for  days  to|^her.  Rains  are  freiiuent  and  heavy  in 
November  and  December but  mgs  are  rare.  In 
summer  the  heat  Is  often  oppressive,  cspeciallr  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  scirooco.  In  summer,  tne  hour 
after  sun-set  is  considered  tbe  most  unwholesome  period 
of  the  day.  and  then  people  generally  avoid  exposure  to 
the  air.  (Fur.  Quart,  /fee.,  xxl.  3**,  Ac.) 

The  hisiotp  of  Home,  which  includes,  for  many  centu- 
ries. that  of  all  the  ruiiutries  washed  hy  the  MHitcrra- 
nean,  and,  at  a later  period,  that  of  the  W estem  Christian 
church,  is  far  too  extensive  to  allow  of  anv  considerable 
details  in  a work  of  this  nature.  Its  foundation  is  liiriden 
in  the  obsf^irity  of  an  age  respecting  which  few  records 
lemalned  In  the  time  of  its  historians;  and  the  inves- 
tieatlons  of  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr  have  thrown  much 
doubt  oil  Its  early  traditional  history,  ('hronologists, 
however,  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  asstgniug  its  founda- 
tion to  Hotnulus,  ill  »ra.  according  to  Varro,  being  733 
years  B.c.  Accoidlng  to  the  account  of  Livy,  the  founder 
was  succeeded  by  tf  other  monarchs ; and  the  constitutiem 
during  the  kingly  period  was  an  c/erffer  monarchy,  with  a 
king.  M'nate.  ami  iwpular  assembly,  the  king  being,  at  the 
tame  time,  chief  magistrate,  high  priest,  and  ciimmandsr 
of  the  army  ; though,  in  i<oint  uf  fact,  as  his  eh>rtlon  de- 
pended on  the  voice  of  tne  comltla.  the  " people"  were 
the  real  source  of  nower.  The  senate  originally  con- 
sisted of  100  memWri.  to  whom,  in  course  of  time, 
others  were  added.  The  comltla  comprised  the  burghers 
only,  and  the  decrees  of  tbe  senate  required  their  ap- 
proval before  they  became  law.  The  Koiuans  during 
Qq  3 
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thii  p«riod  belnf  mcc«MftiJ  In  v«r,  «dd«(I  conilderaUj 
lo  their  preTtoutlr  coofloed  tcfrito^.  The  public  and 
private  vice*  of  Tarquinloi  Superous  led  (anmo  610 
a.  c.)  to  the  aholltloo  of  Uofly  (oreminent,  and  the 
etlablUbment  of  the  repubUc,  uinler  S cooMiU,  annually 
cboeen,  originally  from  the  patrldane  only,  bat  after* 
wards  from  either  patriclant  or  plebeins.  The  tern* 
porary  aacendaDcy  of  tbe  patridan  party  cActed  the  In- 
stitution (a.  c.  600)  of  we  dictatorsmp.  by  which,  oa 
extraordinary  emergeodea.  tbe  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  commIttM  to  a single  Individual,  who  might  act  with 
despoUcal  authority.  In  the  senuel,  after  many  delays,  and 
much  opposition,  ofBcen  called  trUnines  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  who  had  a weto  on  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
senate.  The  coosthuUoo  was  thus  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a distribution  of  power  between  tbe  aristocracy 
arid  the  commonalty  i ana  In  this  state  It  remained  wHIb 
out  any  considerable  change  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars, 
tbe  empire  of  Rome  being  in  the  meanwhile  extended 
orer  Ituy,  Sldly,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  tbe  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  ud  pan  of  Spain.  Amid  these  successes  tbe 
dlstlnctioo  or  patridans  and  plebeians  seemed  to  have 
disappeared ; but  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  or  of  those  conquer^  by  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
led  to  new,  protracted,  and  moody  struggles  brtween 
the  patricians,  who  bad  appropriated  to  inemselves  the 
lioD%  share  of  these  lands,  and  the  plebeians.wbo  sought 
to  bring  about  their  more  equitable  division.  This  oc* 
casionM  the  introduction  by  the  latter  of  an  AGasauN 
Lsw ; not.  howerer,  meanbig  by  this,  as  is  commonly 
understooo,  a law  to  interfere  with  or  to  eA<t  an  equm 
distributioa  of  prfvato  property,  but  merely  a law  to 
limit  the  extent  of  the  public  lands  held  by  indlvkluaU, 
and  to  subject  them  to  a real  axul  not  a nominal  rent. 
(See  IL  posshn.) 

The  history  of  tne  intestine  troubles  of  Rome  during 
the  long  protracted  contests  respecting  this  law,  and  the 
extenslm  of  the  franchise  to  all  Italian  sub^ls  and 
allies  of  Rome  (the  latter  of  which  led  to  toe  Social 
War),  would  lead  us  into  details  quite  unsuUed  to  tbe 
nature  of  this  work.  It  Is  sufflcletit  here  to  state  that 
the  principle  of  represcntatloo  not  being  adopted  in  tbe 
Roman  constitution,  it  could  not  long  survive,  after  the 
extension  of  tbe  franchise  to  tbe  Italians  in  general.  Tbe 
deliberatloDS  of  the  citv  asaembHes  were  henceforth  li- 
able to  be  controlled  by  an  influx  of  citisens  from  a 
distance,  and  full  scope  was  ^ren  for  tbe  exercise  of  all 
sorts  of  corruption  and  iDtimIdatlon.  The  soldiers,  too, 
after  th^  had  carried  their  victorious  arms  beyond  tbe 
boundaries  of  Italy,  gradually  ceased  to  pay  their  accus- 
tomed deference  to  the  orders  from  Rome,  and  began  to 
regard  themselves  rather  as  the  tervanU  of  the  generals 
by  whom  they  were  commanded,  and  to  whom  they 
looked  for  advancement,  than  of  the  republic.  In  con- 
sequence, the  whole  power  of  the  state  came  to  en- 
grossed by  the  great  mlllta^  leaders  \ and  Marius  and 
sylla,  PompcT  and  Csesar,  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus, 
were  successively  masters  of  the  Roman  worliL  Hie 
battle  of  Actlum  (am$to  a.  c.  SO.)  threw  tbe  whole  power 
of  the  state  into  tbe  hands  of  Augustus,  and  the  public, 
weary  with  intestine  wars  and  revolutions,  were  glad  to 
etijoy  tranquillity  under  his  supremacy.  The  imperaior, 
who  had  previously  been  merely  the  commander  In 
cbkf,  DOW  began  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  his  own  person.  He  became,  in  eflbct,  perpetual 
dictator,  and  held  the  sovereign  power  ftwe  from  all 
constitutional  responsibilRy.  The  senate.  Indeed,  con- 
tinued lo  exist  under  the  emperors,  and  the  prsetors  or 
)udges  retained  their  aaznes ; but  the  decrees  of  the 
former  were  recommemtod.  or  rather  dictated,  by  the 
emperors,  and  tbe  edieta  of  the  latter  were  superseded 
by  summary  decrees  called  etm$Ututieiui  prtneiptim. 
In  this  state  the  government  of  Rome  remained  about 
400  yesus.  The  succession  depended  partly  oo  the  will 
of  tne  reigning  emperor,  who  sometimes  appointed  his 
successor,  eft  her  by  adoption,  or  by  giving  him  the  title 
of  Casar.  In  the  event  of  no  successor  b«ng  named  by 
the  previous  emperor,  tbe  right  of  election  devolved  on 
tbe  senate ; but  it  was  freouentiy  usurped  by  the  army 
and  by  the  Prmtorian  guarus  ; and  sometimes  rival  em- 
perors were  chosen  the  senate  and  the  army,  or  by 
diflbreot  armies,  the  pretensions  of  the  candidates  being 
decided  In  tite  Held.  Under  such  circumstances,  ana 
considering  the  d^raded  state  of  the  Roman  people, 
enervated  aj  Indolence,  and  corrupted  by  largess^  Im- 
munity from  taxes,  and  Indulgence  lo  ^bUc  shows,  k 
mar  well  excite  sunrise  that  toe  empire  did  not  soooer 
fkll  to  pieces. 

Some  speculative  InqulrerB  have  classed  tbe  circum- 
stance of  tbe  imperial  dignity  being  elective  among  tbe 
causes  that  contributed  to  its  decline ; whereas  It  really 
appears  to  have  been  almost  tbe  only  principle  that  en- 
uoled  it  to  survive  so  long.  In  a government  like  that  of 
Rome,  where  every  thing  had  to  be  transacted  directly 
by  the  emperor,  a hereditary  monarchy,  which  sup* 
poses  the  occurrence  of  mitionties,  was  out  of  the  quet- 
tioo.  And  how  unworthy  soever  tbe  means  by  whlcb 
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some  of  tbe  emperors  arrived  at  the  Imperial  dignity, 
not  a few  of  them  owed  it  to  their  superior  ability. 
Kerva.  Trajan,  the  two  Antonines,  Sevenis,  Aurelian, 
and  otber  able  princes,  gave  new  vigour  to  tbe  tottering 
Cabric.  and  proloogcd  Its  existence. 

At  tbe  close  of  tbe  4lb  century,  the  Roman  domiakns, 
which  still  extended  from  Britain  on  the  W-,  to  the  Eu- 
pbrates  cm  the  K.,  were  divided  between  llonorlui  and 
Areadlus.  At  this  time,  too,  tbe  barbarians,  sensible  of 
the  growing  wcakneu  of  tbe  Romans,  began  to  harass  tbe 
emfure  with  Incessant  hostilities,  and  one  country  after 
another  was  lost,  till  at  length  Italy  Itself  was  invaded  by 
the  Huns,  mid  shortly  afterwards  ny  the  Herull,  whose 
general,  Odoaeer  (a.  d.  476),  dethroned  the  impotent 
Romulus  Augustutus,  assumed  the  title  of  re*,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  Ravenna.  Thus  fell  the  greatest 
empire  of  tbe  world,  exactly  1,239  rears  after  its  sup- 
pose foun^ion  by  Romulus.  Odoaeer  save  way  to 
Theodoric.  king  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  and  during  his  reign 
Rome  and  all  Italy  enjoyed  a per1(^  of  peace  and  pros* 
perity.  But  the  was  only  temporary ; Brllsarius, 
the  general  of  Justinian,  and  Totila  tne  Ostrogoth,  suc- 
cessively took  Rome,  which  was  stripped  of  some  of 
its  most  splendid  monuments,  at  tbe  same  time  that  its 
inhabs.  were  reduced  to  a state  of  wretchedness  whkb 
they  had  not  before  experienced.  After  having  become 
a province,  or  etarckate,  of  the  eastern  empire,  Rome 
passed.  In  774,  under  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Franks,  who 
retain^  it  till  the  deposition  of  Chalk'S  le  Gros,  in 
S87,  after  which  the  po^ssion  of  Home  and  Italy  be- 
came, during  more  than  three  centuries,  the  subject  of 
contention  Mween  the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  nu- 
merous states  Into  which  Italy  had  been  parcellodL  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  wkn  the  title  of  pope  assumed 
aright  to  temporal  power.  Hlcdas  111.  at  length  ob- 
tained from  Kodolph  of  Haptburg.  in  12711.  tbe  grant  of 
an  Independent  territory,  caued  the  States  of  the  Chuirb ; 
and  thus  began  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  popes,  which, 
wHh  some  iDterruptlons,  has  continned  to  tite  present 
day.  (Further  details  respecting  this  part  of  Roman 
history  will  be  found  under  the  head  Paval  STATas.) 

ROMFORD,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Essex,  In 
the  liberty  of  Haverlng-atte* Bower,  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Norwich,  13  ra.  E.K.E.  London,  and 
16  m.  S.  W.  Chelmsford.  Area  of  par.,  1A40  acres. 
Pot.,  In  mi,  4,294.  Tbe  town  consists  principal iy  of 
a long  wide  strewt  along  tbe  high  road,  having  rtear 
its  centre  the  market-house  and  town-halU  to  which 
are  held  the  petty  sessions  for  the  liberty,  llte  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel, 
and  N.  aisle,  with  a tower  at  the  w.  end.  Tbe  liring 
is  a curacy  subordinate  to  that  of  Hornchurch,  in  tbe 
pairooage  of  New  College,  Oxford,  value  64(..  besides 
which  tne  curate  reeeires  an  annual  stipend  of  20Uf. 
^cc/csfosl.  Jiepori.)  Tbe  Wesle}-an  Methodists  and 
Raptlsts  have  tiieir  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday-schools:  besides  which  there  Is  a na- 
tional school,  partly  endowed  and  partly  supported  by 
subscription,  i ho  town  has  also  several  mmsnouses  and 
benefactions  for  the  poor.  At  a little  distance  from  Ronk 
ford  are  caralry  barracks,  erected  iu  1796,  but  now  dis. 
used.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  retail  dealers  or  persona 
employed  In  market  gardening  and  agriculture.  The 
town  derives,  however,  its  princrpal  advantage  from  tts  si- 
tuation on  the  1/Oodon  road.aisd  morerrceotlr  from  lietog 
one  of  tbe  stations  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It 
is  also  one  of  tbe  polling  places  for  the  S.div.of  Essex. 
Markets,  especially  for  calves,  well  attended,  ot  Mot>day». 
Tuesdays,  lisd  Wednesdays  ; lair,  June  24.  for  cattle  aud 
horses. 

RO.MNBT  (NEW,)  a dnuue-port,  decayed  bnr.  mnr- 
ket-lown  and  par.  of  Enghma,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway, 
i>artiy  In  Ub.  Komney-marsh,  and  partly  In  aund. 
St.  Martin’s  Pountney,  19  m.  S.W.  Dover  and  6a  m. 
S.B.  London.  Area  of  bar.  and  par.  2A20  acres  : pop^ 
in  1831,  983.  Tbe  town,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Old  Romney,  was  formerly  in  a comparatively  flourishing 
condition,  being  a considerable  sea-port ; but  the  hareo 
has  for  many  years  been  completely  Ailed  up.  It  cunsUts 
Btnresentorabroad  principal  street  crossM  by  one  of 
Inferior  she,  in  whlcb  is  the  town-hall.  Houses  chiefly 
of  brick,  the  market-house  and  town-hall  being  modem 
erections.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure,  consisting 
of  a nava.  aisles  and  chancel,  partly  Nonnan,  and  partly 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a large  and  curious  tower  at 
tbe  W.  end : the  liring  is  a vicurage  in  tbe  patronage  of 
All-souls'  College.  Oxford;  of  the  nett  vahte  of  l6U. 
a year.  The  Wetlcyan-meihodists  have  a small  chapaL 
axtd  there  are  2 sunday-schoolt,  besMet  a firee-sebool 
and  almshouses.  The  iDhabltants,  wkb  a fow  exceptions, 
are  employed  in  graslng  cattle  oo  Romney-marsh,  a riefa 
tract  of  land,  extending  about  7 ra.  N and  W.  from  the 
town,  and  comprising  about  47,000  acres.  This  tract  la 
defeivded  from  tbe  encroachments  of  the  aea  by  an 
immense  embankment  called  Dymchureb-wall,  along 
which  is  a good  road  for  earrUges  t this  vea-wall  Is 
kept  lo  repair  by  a rate  levied  on  the  proprietort  of  the 
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nar«h.  Tbo  »be«p  dvpBftured  herefUrnUb  t«ag  conblng  cncirrM  bf  an  okl  embatUcd  wall,  built  l>r  tbc  Samcent, 
wool  and  Qankcd  br  extrnatvo  outworfcji.  while  the  more 

Kew  Romoef  U a bor.  bjr  preecrlptlon,  and  returned  wldelf  ipread  raikUngi  on  ilie  opposite  bank  bear  the 
f ninM,  to  tbe  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.  name  of  Et  Mereadiilo,  or  New  Town-  Within  the  for* 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  whkh  it  wae  dUfranchUed.  tlflcatkHu  etandt  the  royal  palace  of  Abou*Melic,  tbe 
It  wae  not  coneldered  of  luAcicnt  importance  to  be  in«  Moor,  now  a vaU  heap  of  mine.  The  only  entrance 
eluded  in  the  proritiona  of  the  Muo.  Reform  Act ; but  to  the  city  U through  a uiccration  of  gate*,  leading  to  a 
it  *till  retains  certain  privilege*  reserved  in  that  Act  for  long  and  narrow,  but  tolerably  straight  »trrec,  running 
the  CTDquo>jporu.  Old  Romney,  2 m.  W.  the  town,  has  N.  and  S.  for  about  I m.  to  the  upp«*r  or  now  bridge. 
Sow  only  a few  houaes  surrounding  the  church.  Mamets  This  street  is  lined  with  handsome  shops;  and  from  it 
on  Thursday:  fair.  August  V6.  for  pecUery.  Ac.  lead  off  both  right  and  left  numerous  alleys,  conunu- 

ROMORASTIN,  a town  of  France,  d4p.  Lolr^et-  nlcatlng  with  little  courts  aod  crooked  nasuges,  all  of 
Cher,  cap.  arrood.,  on  the  Srudre  (a  tributary  of  tbe  which,  however,  are  lined  with  remarkably  good  bouses. 
Loire),  where  it  reaves  tbe  Morantin,  14  m.S.K.  Blois.  In  fact,  says,  Capt.  Scott,  “ this  labyrloth  U the  Mayfair 
Pop.,  in  IA36.  ex.  com..  fsAlQ.  It  was  formerly  tbe  cap.  of  Honda,  the  aristocratic  location  of  all  tbe  lUdaiguim 
of  soiofme.  and  was  embellished  by  Francis  I.  It  has  an  of  tbe  province,  who.  proud  of  the  little  patch  of  land 
old  castle,  a spacious  prison,  a Chcagre,  courts  of  original  won  by  the  swords  of  timr  forefathers  from  the  accursed 
JiirisdicCiun  and  commerce,  and  some  manufactures  of  Moslems,  would  as  soon  think  of  denying  the  infallibility 
woollen  stuflk  and  yam.  Romorantin  was  taken  by  of  the  pope  as  of  taking  op  (heir  abode  among  the  mcr* 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  ISM.  Cannon  appear  to  cautlie  itmabitants  of  the  mushroom  suburb,  which,  how« 
have  been  used  In  the  siege ; but  this,  though  one  of  the  ever,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  agreeable  place 
earliest,  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  any  means  the  first  of  residence.”  (&or/'s  Aondd  oisd  Grenada,  I.  lOS.) 
occasion  on  which  they  were  so  employed.  But  it  is  The  principal  streets  of  the  New  Town  are  wide  and 
better  known  in  history,  by  giving  its  name  to  the  edict  tolermy  straight : it  contains  some  fine  open  pfoxof  / 
of  1650,  drawn  up  by  thechimwllor  ITI^ital,  which  gave  and  although  the  houses  are  thus  more  exposed  to  tbe 
to  bishops,  and  t<M  away  from  the  parliameuts  the  sun,  they  enjoy  a freer  drculation  of  air.  The  absence 
power  to  try  cases  of  heresy.  It  Is  said  that  the  cluui>  of  an  enclosing  wall  tends,  also,  in  point  of  coolness,  to 
cellor  eonienied  to  this  edict  only  to  avoid  a still  greater  give  the  MercadUlo  an  advantage  over  the  dty.  It  is 
evil,  the  estabUshnteot  of  tbe  loqulsitioa.  {Henanli  neariyas  difficult  of  approach,  however,  and  as  Incapable 
Abr^fff,  Anno  1560 : Hngo,  ^c)  of  expansion  as  tbe  walled  city  itself,  for  cliflk  bound  it 

ROM.SEY  or  RUM8RY,  a mun.  bor..  market-town,  on  three  aides,  leaving  the  access  tne  only  on  its  N. 
end  par.  of  England,  CO.  Hams,  hund.  King's  Somboum.  side.  The  city  has  few  public  buildings  except  its 
the  town  bring  situated  on  the  Test,  a tributary  of  churches,  whkh  are  numerous,  and  gaudily  fitted  up ; 
the  Anton,  oo  the  Andover  canal,  6 m.  N.W.  South-  but  they  have  neither  paintings  uor  statuary  of  any 
amoton.  Area  of  par.,  divided  into  Homsey-Kxtra  and  merit.  The  Kew  Town  comprises  a small,  but  commo- 
Infra,  9410  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  ft.419.  Tbe  town,  dious  theatre,  the  stables  of  the  Krai  Mofstrenxn  (or 
whkh  cousists  chiefly  or  a long  and  wide  street,  crossed  corporation  of  nobility  for  breeding  horses),  and  the 
hr  another  at  right  angles,  covers  a considerable  extent  flout  de  lot  Toros,  a circular  coverM  building  of  stone, 
of  ground.  It  M an  audit-bouse.  with  a market-place  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Spain,  aod  capable  of  accom- 
beikath.  and  an  old  town-hall,  in  whkh  petty  setstons  modatlng  10,000  spectators. 

are  held ; but  by  fkr  the  most  remarkable  public  building  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Honda  are  principally  employed  in 
Is  the  par.  church.  This  Interesting  ediflra  is  almost  tbe  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  though  there 
only  remaioiog  portion  of  au  abbey  said  to  have  bera  are  several  manulbctories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
founded  here  by  Edward  the  Elder.  The  prewme  struc-  hats,  two  or  three  tanneries,  aod  numerous  water-mills, 
tore  appears,  however,  to  date  from  tbe  bepnning  of  the  It  is  a place,  also,  of  considerable  commerce;  its  se- 
13th  century,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Anglo-  eluded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  central  situatiou.  making 
Norman  monuments  in  the  kingdom.  ” It  is  a cross  it  a convenient  ddpdt  for  smunleii  goods,  in  whkh.  In- 
church,  with  a low  massive  tower ; the  general  exterior  deed,  the  present  trade  of  Spiuo  mostly  consists.  A very 
appearance  is  Norman,  of  very  good  character,  and  much  large  fair  is  annually  b^  here  In  May  for  cattle,  horses, 
ont  unaltered.  The  W.  end  Is  early  BngUsh,  veij  pialn  sheep,  and  general  goods  t it  collects  an  astonishing  rnn- 
ouuide.  aod  Us  details  accommodated  to  the  Norman  course  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  offers 
part;  but  the  inside  of  this  W.  portion  It  a very  fine  an  excellent  of^rtunity  ror  obserring  tbe  coatuenes  and 
ipecimen  of  the  early  Engbsb,  rich  rather  by  composition  shades  of  character  nmiiar  to  the  fnhab*.  of  the  dlf- 
than  minute  ornament.  The  central  portion  and  the  ferent  provinces.  ” The  society  of  Honda  is  particu- 
transepu,  with  tbe  sides  of  the  chancel,  are  Norman,  larly  gmid,  coosiitiag  of  some  or  the  most  anckmt  An- 
showing  various  singularities  and  mixtures  of  pointed  dalusun  families ; who,  with  all  the  noliih  of  the  first 
and  rouM  arches.”  (AkAmm,  (Vobl.  4rcA.,  p.  176.)  This  circles,  are  exempted  from  the  demoralising  vices  which 
church  has  a fine  high  altar,  much  c(^  tracery,  stained  distinguish  the  fashionable  Inhabs.  of  Madrid  and  other 

JrUss.  Ac. ; and  a curious  peculiarity  is,  that  a large  large  citks.  On  tbe  whole,”  continues  Captain  Scott, 
ruit  bearing  apple  tree  grows  from  its  roof.  The  ” 1 scarcely  know  a place  where  a few  weeks  can  be 
living,  a viwaM  In  the  gift  of  tbe  dean  and  chapter  more  agrceri>ty  spent.*’  (I.II6.)  Tbe  climate  of  Runda, 
of  Winchester,  u worth  3(S5/.  a year.  Tbe  Prcrityterians  also,  is  very  delightful ; neither  oppressively  hot  nor 
have  a meeting-house  in  Romsey;  and  It  has  an  alms-  disagreeably  cold : and  U is  cooslderlM  so  favouratile  to 
house,  a charity  school  for  10  boys,  a free  school,  Ac  longevity,  that  it  has  become  a common  saying,^£f* 
Tbe  corporation  are  trustees  for  sevend  charities  whkh,  Honda  fos  komhrrt  de  ocAmfe  dios  son  poUones  (”  at 
with  the  allklrsof  the  bor.  generally,  appear  to  hare  been  Kondaeven  men  at  eighty  are  chlckena)” 
well  managed.  (Mm.  Corp.  Appendie.)  Tbe  neighbourhood  is  not  only  extremely  picturesque. 

The  bor.  was  first  clut^rM  by  James  I.;  its  corpor-  but  produces  an  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  as 
atkn  consists  of  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  IS  capital  well  as  tbe  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  a more  N. 
burgesses.  Roascy-lofra  is  tbe  only  corporate  town;  climate.  Cattle  grase  in  large  herds  oo  tbe  plains,  and 
Romsey-Kxtra  bring  without  tbe  juHsdictloo  of  the  for-  the  hills  abound  with  many  varieties  of  game,  including 
mrr.  Corporation  rereaue,  9ftf.  Is.  Id.;  corporation  deer  and  wild  hoars.  About  Im.  8.B.  of  Komia  is  the 
debt,  140QC.  singular  mountain,  called  Cresta  de  OaUo,  consisting  of 

Tbe  sole  importance  of  Romsey  is  derived  from  its  two  parallel  ridcM  joined  at  the  bottom,  one  red,  tho 
supplying  goods  by  retail  to  a agricultural  district,  other  white ; both  of  them  possess  mineral  riches,  which, 
“ Ttve  bM.  is  increasing  in  pop.,  but  tbe  trade  is  de-  under  a better  system  of  national  economy,  might,  pro* 
creasing.  Formerly,  many  exteiwive  manufacturrs  of  i ably,  be  turned  to  good  account. 

paper  aod  other  ankles  were  carried  on  at  Rumsry,  Honda  has  been  supposed,  though,  perhaps,  with  Ilttlo 
where  there  Is  abundant  and  excellent  water-power;  but  foundation,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Homans.  Nothing 
the  Introductioa  of  steam  has  greatly  diminished  the  > certain,  however.  Is  known  respecting  it  prior  to  the 
trade  of  Roensey.''  (Mwis.  Com.  Append.)  Imme-  domination  of  the  Moors,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
diately  adjscent  to  tbe  town  is  Broaduuids,  the  seat  of  j principnl  strongholds.  In  1331  it  became  the  court  resU 
Vlsoount  Palmerston.  Markets  on  Thursday:  (airs  on  \ dence  of  Abou-Melic,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Fes.  who 
Easter-Mooday.  Aug.  96..  and  Nov.  8.,  for  cattle,  sheep,  ' erected  the  castle  and  fortifications  It  was  finally 
aod  horses.  {Fart.  Reports,  ^c.)  I taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  in  Um. 

RONOA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  AndalasIa,prov.  Granada,  i (.Soofr's  ilonde  and  Crremide,  t 9(^139.  t Mod,  Trao.{ 
on  the  Guadiaro,  40  m.  W.  by  N.  Malium,  and  48  m.  MRUino,  te.) 

N.N.E.  Gibraltar.  Pop.,  according  to  MlAano,  18.678.  ROSCOMMON,  an  Inland  eo.  of  Ireland,  pror.  Con- 
Its  situation  is  peculiar,  bring  built  on  lofty  rocks  beet-  naught,  having  N.  l.eitrim  and  Sligo,  B.  and  S.E.  Long- 
Uug  over  the  river,  across  which,  at  an  elevation  of  900  ft.  ford.  W rstmeath,  aod  King's  County,  from  which  it  is  se- 
above  the  surface,  are  thrown  two  bridges,  one  f>f  which  paratedbytheShtnnoo,8.W.andW.Galway,fromahlcb 
consists  of  a single  arch,  110  ft.  in  span,  and  surmounted  It  is  separated  by  the  Suck,  and  Mayo.  Area  609.40A 
by  another  bridge  of  three  arches,  at  a much  greater  acres,  or  whkh  131 .063  are  bog  aod  mountain,  and  34,787 
•levatioo.  A third  bridge  crosses  the  stream  somewhat  water.  Thereare  some  mountainous  tracts  in  the  N.  parts 
abore  tbe  tosm.  The  river  is  wholly  unoavigable ; and  of  the  co.,  and  ritewhere ; but,  speaking  genernlly.  its 
several  cascades  are  formed  close  to  the  city.  Une  por-  surfoce  Is  nearly  fiat,  exhibiting,  for  the  most  part,  either 
(ion,  caUed  the  Old  City,  overhangs  the  a,  cliff,  and  is  green  fields  or  bogs.  Substratum  principally  limestone, 
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FMtorM  m««t  luxariant.  SCoim  feDCM,  «o  common  fn 
ScotUnd,  are.  In  Ireland,  nearly  peculiar  to  thW  co. 
Kttatet  very  large;  many  of  them,  novrver,  are  let  on 
per|>i‘tiial  leasee,  the  holders  of  some  of  which  form  an 
iolermediale  class  hetwora  the  great  proprietors  and  the 
occupiers.  A large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture ; but 
latterly  tillage  has  be^  rapidly  extending.  Several 
Improvements  have  been  Introduced  both  In  the  plan 
of  husbandry  and  in  the  instruments  employed  lii  carry- 
ing It  on.  " But  the  general  svstem  of  asrlctilture,  ex> 
reptiug  on  lands  held  by  wealthy  Individuals,  still  rtf 
mains  (IU4)  In  a very  Imperfect  state ; and  the  smaller 
farms  are  cultivated  in  a manner  at  once  slovenly  and 
wasteful."  Surrey  qf  Motcortmim,  p.  654.) 

Tillage  farms  generally  small.  Oats  and  potatoes  prin- 
cipal crops;  bitt  wheat  Is  now  rather  extensivclr  cuU 
tivated.  A good  deal  of  work  is  done  bs’  the  «og,  a 
species  of  s(>ade.  ('attle.  long.horned ; sneep,  long* 
woolind ; l>oth  breeds  good  ; few  dairies.  Average  rent 
of  land,  13r.  an  acre.  Some  new  cottages,  on  a few 
estates,  are  neat  and  comfortable,  but  the  great  majority 
coiulitue  to  be  as  bsd  as  possible.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  farm  buildings. 

There  are  veins  of  coal  and  Ironstone  In  the  N.  parts 
of  the  CO.,  to  the  \V.  of  Lough  Allen.  These  had  been 
occasionally  wrought  to  some  extent  for  a considerable 
period,  but  in  general  to  the  heavy  lost  of  those  by  whom 
the  works  were  carried  on.  It  was,  however,  contended 
that  this  happened  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of 
■kill  on  the  part  of  those  employed  ; and  the  most  ex* 
aggerated  and  delusive  accounts  were,  at  the  same  time, 
puDlisbed  of  the  value  of  Che  mines.  At  length,  during 
the  memorable  year  three  companies  were  formed 
for  working  the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and  other 
pliices  In  this  eo.  One  of  thes*.*,  after  examining  the 
ground,  pTiKlently  declined  proceeding  anr  farther:  the 
energies  of  another  were  paralysed  hv  the  fraud,  jobbing, 
and  mismanagement  of  some  of  its  directors  and  agents  ; 
and  the  third  (the  Irish  Mining  Company),  an  enter- 
prising  and  well  conducted  as«»ciation.  ultimately  aban* 
doned  the  undertaking,  their  collieries  having  proveil,  if 
not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  tlie  cost  of  working 
them.  (WVAf’s  Surrey,  p.33.  77.  f442..  Ac.)  The  linen 
manufacture  was  at  one  time  pretty  cxtcniivelv  ctifTusetl 
over  the  co.,  but  it  has  latterly  very  much  fallen  off. 
Being  washetl  throughout  its  « liole  extent  by  the  Shan- 
non. few  Irish  cos.  have  greater  faciluies  than  Kosenm* 
mon  for  the  easy  and  convetileiit  dispoval  of  their  pro- 
ducts. It  is  divided  into  6 barmiles  and  56  parishes, 
and  sends  S menis.  to  the  II.  of  U,  both  for  (he  co. 
Keglstered  electors.  In  1H39-40,  OUU,  Piindpal  towns, 
Itosi'ommon  and  Elphin.  In  lOI.  this  co.  nail  41,969 
Inliab.  houses,  44,‘2.Vi  families,  and  219.613  individuals,  of 
whom  1£i.03l  were  males,  and  126..582  females. 

Roscommon,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught, rap.  of  the  aliove  co.,  6 m.  W.  from  I-ough 
Kee.  ai^  7^  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1K3I,  3.3I<. 
It  has  a par.  church,  a Rom.  Cathtdic  chapel,  a public 
school,  a market'house,  a cavalry  barrarx,  an  exteo*  : 
sive  modern  co.  court-house  and  gaol,  and  an  Infirm- 
ary. Races  are  annually  held  in  the  vidnltv.  Under 
a charter  of  James  1.,  In  1612.  the  coruoratfon.  which 
consisted  of  a sovereign.  12  burgesses,  ano  a rnmmnnalty, 
returned  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, 
when  It  was  disfranchised.  It  principally  ocaiples  the 
S.  slope  of  a gently  rising  hill ; nut  It  is  straggling,  ill* 
built,  and  poor,  its  hovels  stretching  along  the  principal 
lilies  of  road  by  wliich  it  is  approached.  Latterly,  however. 
It  lias  been  somewhat  improved.  In  summer,  it  suffers 
from  a deficiency  of  water.  A manor  court  holds  pleas  . 
for  debts  to  the  amount  of  lOf.  The  co.  assises  are  held  ! 
here ; as  are  general  sessions  twice  a year,  and  petty 
•essluDt  every  Monday.  It  is  a constabulary  station, 
and  hai  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and 
brown  potten,  for  the  supply  of  the  Immediate  neigh* 
bourhoM.  The  trade  in  corn  Is  increasing.  Markets 
on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  Whit*Monday  and  5th  Dec. 
Post-office  revenue,  in  1M30,  mtg. ; in  1836,  966/ 
Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  Banks  were 
opened  here  in  18^  I'hc  ruins  of  an  old  Domini- 
can abbey,  founded  in  12-57,  has  a line  monument  of  its 
founder,  one  of  the  O'  Connor  funily.  Here,  also,  are 
the  remains  of  a fine  old  castle,  built  by  the  English  soon 
alter  their  entry  Into  this  part  of  the  co.  The  town,  and 
a considerable  continous  estato,  which  has  hitherto 
been  much  neglected.  Is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  iSia/ultcal  Surrey  } FVa$er'$  Guide.) 

ROSCnEA,  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  near  the 
N.W.  extremilT  of  the  co.  Tiuperary,  finely  situated 
lietwren  the  Sfiebh-Bloom  ana  DcvUa-tdt  ranges  of 
hills-  ou  a branch  of  the  lesser  Brosna,  40  m.  N.V..  Li- 
merick. Pop.,  in  1831.5.5IS.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  made  (he  seat  of  a bishopric  in  the  6th 
century,  united  to  Killaloc  In  the  12th.  Some  remains 
of  the  old  cwhedral  may  still  be  seen  in  the  W.  front  of 
the  par.  church  ; it  hsis  also  a fine  stone  crou,  a pillar 
tower,  an  old  caMle  buUt  by  the  Ormonde  family,  and 
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the  niini  of  a Fnmeisean  moowtery.  The  town  ta 
I Irregularly  built.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
par.  church,  a Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  roeeting-housee 
, tor  Quakers  and  Methodists,  a schom  on  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  a fever  hospital,  cholera  hospital, 
j and  dispensary,  market-house,  bridewell,  and  barrack. 

I A manor  court,  «*hich  holds  pleas,  to  the  extent  of 
I 1(V.  Irish,  sits  monthly  ; petty  sessions  are  held  on 
I Mondays.  It  It  a constabulary  station.  It  manuClic- 
tures  coarse  woollens,  has  several  floor  mtlis.  two  tart* 
yards,  two  breweries  and  a distillery,  and  carries  oti  a 
very  extensive  trade  In  grain : Its  retail  trade  is  alto 
considerable,  the  surrounding  country  having  a more 
than  usual  number  of  resident  gtmtrr.  Markets  ou 
Mondays  and  Thursdays ; fairs  on  25rh  March,  7th  May. 
2Ut  June,  Nth  Aug.,  9th  Oct,  and  29th  Nov.  Post 
Office  revenue  in  1830.  HI4/.,  in  IK36,  H73/.  Branches 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Naticmal  bonks  were  opened  in 
183.5. 

UO.SRTTA.  or  R08SETTA  (Arab.  JlasAid).  a town 
and  sea-port  of  Lower  Egj'pC.  on  theW.  branch  of  the 
Nile  (the  aoc.  hoihitine  mouth),  near  its  embouchure, 
36  m.  E.N.K.  Alexandria.  Down  to  a late  period,  K 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  commercial  towns  in  the 
country,  and  had  a pop.  estimated  to  amount  to  abiHil 
2S,(KX) ; but  since  the  opening  of  the  Mahmoudirh  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile,  Rosetta  has  sunk  into  coco* 
parative  Insignificance : Us  pop.  has  dwindled  down  to 
about  t.Oi.’O.  and  the  prlndpm  traffic  consists  In  the  re- 
moval to  Alexandia  of  the  bricks,  and  other  materials, 
of  Its  buildings  ! It  was  principally  constructed  of  red 
brick,  plastered  over  and  whitewashed.  As  elsewhere 
In  Che  East,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  npner  stniies 
roject,  so  as  freouently  to  meet.  Upon  tne  whole, 
owever,  Rosetta  is  neater  than  many  oriental  towns, 
ami  Its  situation  In  the  midst  of  date,  banana,  and  orange 
grovRs,  is  dUlin^uisbed  for  beauty.  The  Inhahs.  are 
principally  occupied  in  the  rice,  cotton,  sailcloth,  and 
leather  factories  established  by  the  Pacha,  at  a wretchedly 
low  rate  of  wages.  There  are  now  no  rrsldent  mer- 
chants In  Rosetta,  and  Its  shipping,  which  was  formerly 
c'lnilderable.  is  reduced  to  a few  boats.  The  port,  thougn 
tolerably  secure  within,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  there 
being  a shifting  bar  at  the  mouth  of  (he  river,  which  ran 
only  be  posted  with  safety  during  favourable  winds,  and 
at  certain  times  of  tide.  Rosetta  is  famed  for  the  sop- 
posed  salubrity  of  its  air.  which  attracts  visiters  thither 
during  tiie  summer  and  autumn  months.  It  was  fminded 
bv  one  of  tlie  caliphs  about  870,  near  the  site  of  the  one. 
Soihttmum,  but  has  no  antiquities  of  its  own.  Here, 
however,  was  discovend  the  famous  trtUngueU  tablet, 
called  the  ‘‘Rosetta  stone."  to  which  we  are  maloly 
indebtsxl  for  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  CliatnpoUlon. 
i,I*rirale  In/ormatitm.) 

RUSS  AND  CKO.MARTY.  two  cot.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Highlands,  forming  together  a maritime  district 
of  great  extent,  stretching  quite  across  the  island,  and 
including  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides.  These  cos.,  though  In 
some  respects  distinct,  are  united  nnder  one  sheriff,  and 
Cromarty  being  a small  ett,,  consisllog  of  several  de- 
tached portions,  most  of  which  are  wholly  surrounded 
by  parts  of  Ross,  they  may  lw>  most  conveninuly  noticed 
under  one  head.  Tney  are  bounded  N.  by  the  co.  of 
Sutherland,  E.  by  the  Friths  of  IJomoch  and  Moray. 
$.  by  Inverness,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area.  1 JWM.otjQ 
acres,  of  which  1 .532,80<i  are  mainland,  and375,2t>0  islands ; 
the  freshwater  lakes  cover  a spare  of  44.HOO  acres  on  the 
mainland,  and  of  12,800  In  the  islands.  The  E.  parts  of 
the  prov.,  consisting  of  the  districts  called  the  Black 
isle,  or  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Beauir  and  Moray 
Friths,  the  Frith  of  Cromarty ; and  Easter  Ross,  or  tiie 
Peninsula,  bciwfwo  the  Friths  of  Cromarty  and  Dor- 
noch. are  comparatively  fiat  and  fertile.  Raster  Hots 
has  a considerable  extent  of  clayey  loam,  and  of  light 
sandy  soil.  The  soil  of  the  Black  Isle  Is  very  various ; 
much  of  it  it  poor,  but  the  cultivated  portion  consists 
principally  of  clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy 
loam.  In  Stralh^flVr.  tmd  the  country  round  Dingwall, 
the  soli  is  clayey  ; but  with  these  exce^ions  the  rest  of 
the  CO.  is  wild,  dreary,  rugged,  and  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed wiUi  lakes,  and  narrow  glens,  that  aflurd  pasture 
for  sheep  and  black  cattla.  Estates,  for  the  most  part, 
very  larae ; but  there  are  several  that  are  not  of  much 
value.  Farms  of  all  sixes  ; but  the  number  of  small  oc- 
cupancies, though  still  very  considerable,  U much  dl- 
mlnbbed.  Native  breed  or  cattle  hardy,  compact,  and 
well  suited  to  the  country ; but  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  the  Skye  and  Argyleshire  breeds,  or  one  closely 
allied  to  them.  Is  most  prevalent.  Cattle  were  formerly 
much  more  abundant  than  at  present.  Sbe^-formtng 
has,  for  many  years  past,  engrossed  almost  Use  whole 
attentiun  of  the  principal  fanners  and  improvers ; so 
that,  besides  a decrease  in  the  number.  It  It  also  said 
that  the  breed  of  cattle  has  floterioratod.  This,  how. 
ever,  has  been  denied  by  utbers  t and,  at  all  events,  tho 
baneful  practice  of  overstocking  U no  longer  carrl^  to 
any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  It  was  formerly  prac. 
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I1«ed  In  thU,  a*  well  u In  other  HlghUnil  cot.  At  no  verjr 
dikUnt  period,  oxen  were  extemlreijr  emplored  in  flnld' 
labour ; but  they  are  no  lonitvr  used  for  this  purpose. , 
Ail  sorts  of  Improvements,  both  in  breeding  and  crop.  : 
ning,  have  been  tried  by  the  principal  proprietors,  and 
by  many  Intelligent  and  enterprising  sheep  farmers  that 
have  immigrated  thither  from  the  8.  Most  part  uf 
l^aster.Ross,  great  part  of  the  Black  Isle,  with  the 
country  round  Dingwall,  and  along  the  N.W.  shore  of 
the  Inner  Frith  or  Comarty,  now  ranks  with  the  finest 
districts  of  Scotland.  It  Is  traversed  In  every  direction 
by  excellent  roads.  Is  well  fenced,  and  has  a more  than 
usual  number  of  scats  and  plantations.  Agriculture  has 
been  wonderfully  improred  t and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  : 
turnips  are  at  present  nowise  inferior  to  those  in  the 
more  8.  cos.  But  exclusive  of  these  districts,  a great 
extent  of  mountainous  country  It  still  occupied  )>y  the 
old  Highland  tenantry.  These  are  a brave  and  hardy 
race  ; but  poor,  and  uitliout  either  enter]irise  or  Indus- 
try. They  occuny  the  straths  or  valkyi  between  the 
mouniains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  in 
some  places  are  so  thickly  tenanted,  that  there  Is  a family 
fur  every  Scutch  acre  of  arable  land  I On  this  they  raUe 
oats,  bear,  or  bigg  (a  species  of  barley),  and  potatoes  ^ 
fi'equently  cultivating  the  ground  with  a crooked  spade 
(raschrom)  Instead  of  a plough,  'ilie  mode  of  plough- 
Ing.  which  was  formerly  general  over  the  whole  country, 
and  which  It  still  practised  the  smaller  tenants,  is 
barbarous  In  the  extreme.  The  smaller  tenants  uni- 
formly possess  a considerable  extent  of  grasing  gruund, 
which  Is  commonly  contiguous  to,  but  sumeumes  at  a 
considerable  distance  from,  their  arable  possession. 
Their  huts  are  for  the  most  part  wretch^;  few  of 
them  have  either  chimneys  tir  windows  ; they  prefer. 
Indeed,  living  In  the  midst  of  smoke  and  tilth : and  In 
winter,  the  cattle  are  generally  housed  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  family.  Kxccpt'for  a few  months,  when 
sowing  or  reapiog  their  erupt,  preparing  and  saving 
their  rue),  Ac,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  U spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  game,  in  fishing,  or  in  idleness. 

I'reviouily  to  the  rcKluctiun  uf  the  duties  on  whisky, 
la  JH23,  lUlcU  distillation  was  very  prevalent,  and  is  still 
carriLtl  un,  though  to  a comparatively  small  extent.  **  It 
cannot  be  sahl  with  truth  that  the  class  of  people  of 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  pop.  consists  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life  in  even  a moderate  degree.  Poorly  fed, 
scantily  clothed,  and  miserably  lodged,  theirs  Is  a life 
of  penury  and  toil  ( exposed  to  the  temptatiuns  of  Idle- 
ness, without  its  rase,  and  to  the  slavery  uf  labour, 
without  its  rewards,  they  drag  out  a wretched  existence, 
siitfering  under  the  continual  fear  of  inipcorltng  want, 
and  unchecred  by  any  prospect  of  amendment  in  their 
cnndltiun.'*  { Kr\.  taruJuif  Utfn$kifl ; S<*r  Stutittical 
Acevuni  qj  Scotland,  No.  12..  p.  2(J0.)  L'ndcr  these  clr- 
cumstaoces,  no  reasonable  person  can  duubt  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  many  Isuullords  during  the  last  half 
Century  fur  consoliMtlng  the  small  iKissessicms  held  hy 
the  native  tenants,  and  Introducing  unners  possessed  of 
capital  and  skill,  have  been,  in  a public  point  of  view, 
eminently  brnotlclal.  In  some  instances  the  change  may 
have  been  hastily  cfiTccted  ; but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
It  has,  on  the  whole,  been  highly  advantageous  to  the 
|irasantry  themselves.  Having  b^n  oblig<<d  to  repair  to 
Till.-iges  or  to  emigrate,  they  have  also  h^i  uliliged  to 
lay  aside  their  slothful  habits  ; so  that,  in  ]K>inc  of  fact, 
not  only  the  wealth  and  Industry,  but  even  the  pop.  of 
tlie  country,  has  gained  materially  by  the  introiiuction 
and  extension  of  that  sheep-farming  system  that  has  been 
the  theme  uf  so  much  Ignorant  viiuperatioD.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  the  pop.  of  this  district 
amounted,  according  to  the  enumenakm  of  Dr.  Webster, 
in  17M.  to  47,466.  In  1600,  it  had  increased  to  55J177 : 
and.  notwithstauding  the  Increase  of  sheep.farming,  ano 
the  prevalence  of  emigratiun  in  the  Interim,  it  amounted, 
in  IKII.  to  74,620.  Minerals  and  manufactures  of  no  im- 
portance.  Average  rent  of  land,  including  the  islands. 
In  1810.  |«.  Id  an  acre.  Principal  rivers,— Conon.  Urin. 
and  DmuIv.  This  district  U divided  into  S3  parUhes, 
and  sends  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; the  bors.  of  Din^all, 
Tain,  and  Cromarty  being  associated  with  others  in  tlie 
return  of  a representative.  Kegisterod  electors  for  the 
CO.,  in  1839-40,  713.  In  1839.  Hose  and  Cromarty  had 
1.*).039  inhab.  houses,  16.187  families,  at>d  74.820  Inbabs., 
of  whom  34,927  were  males,  and  S9.H93  females.  Valued 
rent,  H7.94(V.  Scotch:  annual  value  of  real  property,  In 
1816,  tvIpT?/. 

ROSS,  a town  and  of  Bnaland.  co.  Hereford, 
blind.  Gmytree,  on  the  Wye,  15  m W'.  by  S.  Olnucester. 
Area  of  par..  3,540  acres.  Pop.  of  do..  In  1831 , 3,078,  of 
which  the  bor.  had  about  8,000.  The  Utter  is  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  river  ; but  Its  streets 
are  steep,  rough,  and  narrow.  The  church.  In  a con- 
spicuous situation,  has  a lofty  spire,  and  is  partly  in  the 
perpendicular  style;  but,  according  to  Hickman.  It  has 
twen  injured  bv  alterations  and  repairs.  The  living,  a 
rectory  and  vicarage,  vested  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bubop  of  Hereford,  Is  one  of  the  best  intheco.,  being 
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worth  l.884f.  a j'eor,  nett  income.  There  Is  a market- 
house.  two  charity  scIickjU,  and  an  alnisliou«e.  lit  Cam- 
den's lime  Hum  was  ceieliraced  fur  lU  cutlery  and  its 
cyder ; the  former,  however,  has  entirely  <liMp|>eart-d, 
but  It  runtinurw  to  be  distinguished  by  the  exieilcncc  of 
the  cyder  roaile  in  its  vicinitv.  It  is  governed  by  a ser- 
Jeant  and  four  consuhles.  Market  on  Thursday. 

The  Mail  of  Ross.”  immortalized  by  Pope(.Vur«/ 
Euapt,  iii.  Un.  250.),  was  a Mr.  John  Kyrie,  a native  of 
the  town,  where  he  died  in  1724,  at  the  ageuf  H4.  The 
splendid  eulogiuro  of  the  poet  did  not  really  go  beyond 
Kyrle’s  merits.  He  expended  his  time  and  Income  lu 
promoting  objects  of  public  utility  and  beoev<»leDre.  by 
which  the  town  continues  to  be  benefited.  His  portrait 
is  still  preserved  In  his  house,  now  an  Inn,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  road  from  Ghiucesler. 

ROSLIN.  au  Inconsiderable  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Mid- Lothian,  near  the  N.  Hsk.  7 ro.  8.  by  E.  Edinburgh. 
It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  its  castic  and 
chapel,  and  for  the  fine  scenery  along  the  river.  The 
ruins  of  tbo  castle,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which 
sufficiently  evince  Its  former  strength  and  hnpoitance, 
stand  oo  a peninsulalcd  rock,  accessible  only  by  a lofty 
bridge.  The  wra  of  its  foundatloo  is  uncert^rx  It  was 
for  a lengthened  period  tbe  residence  of  the  81.  Clairs, 
earls  of  Orknm'  and  Caithness,  some  of  whom  lived  here 
in  almost  regal  splendour.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
(he  Kiiglish,  unaer  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1.S44.  The 
cha|>el  uf  Roslln.  at  some  little  distance  from  the  castic, 
is  the  must  ext;ulsite  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic  in 
Scotland,  and  is  In  good  preservation,  having  escaped, 
with  comparatively  little  Injury,  the  Iconoclattir  ravages 
of  the  Hcforincrs.  U was  fuundetl  In  1445.  I'bc  inkido 
Is  69  ft.  hi  length,  34  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height,  sup- 
ported by  two  riiwi  of  clustered  pillars,  alKiut  8 ft.  in 
hcigiit.  w'ith  an  aUle  on  each  side.  The  arches  are  Saxo- 
Guihic.  and  are  extended  across  the  side  aisles  ; but  the 
centre  of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  divided  into 
compartments,  and  finely  sculptiired.  Tlie  capit.'vis  of 
the  pillars  are  eiirlchetl  with  loUnge.  and  a variety  of 
figun’s,  mn«t  elabor.itcly  and  minutely  cut. 

The  Karls  of  Orkney  and  RosUii  were  Interred  in  a 
vault  behiw  tlie  floor  of  the  chapel  ; and  it  Is  a eiirluus 
fact,  that  down  almost  to  the  era  of  the  revolution  they 
were  buried,  not  in  coffins,  but  in  complete  suits  nf  ar- 
mour. Tills  rircuinstanee  has  been  alluded  to  by  Scott, 
in  his  fine  balhid  of  ” Uosobclle,”  in  the  '*  Lay  of  Uio  Last 
Minstrel.” 

The  glen  In  which  the  F.sk  runs  from  Roslln  to  Las- 
wadc  Is  mostiv  narrow ; has  In  parts  high,  preclpituus, 
rm  ky,  and  well-wooded  banks,  and  Is  celebrated  fur  Us 
romantic  scenery.  A little  below  Roslln,  on  tli«  opiKi*.lte 
side  of  the  river,  is  Hawthornden,  the  scat  of  Drum- 
mond. the  conieniporarv  and  friend  of  Ben  Joniun,  and 
one  of  the  best  poets  his  age.  The  house  stands  on 
tbe  brink  of  a precipice,  overhanging  tbe  river,  an<i, 
with  the  estate.  Is  now  in  the  possculun  uf  the  descend- 
ants of  the  pfx!t.  B«‘low  the  house  arc  extensive  caves, 
or  apartments  cut  in  the  sandstone  ruck. 

Roslln  it  much  resorteil  to  in  summer  bf  parties  from 
Edinburgh;  and  most  strangers  who  visit  the  latter, 
contrive  alto  to  visit  Koslin.  {Fennant'$  Scotland,  iii. 
VA.  ed.  1790.;  CkambcT$'i  Oax.  qf  ScKlla$td,  ifc.) 

HOSSBACH,  a village  of  Fnusion  Saxony,  16  m.  .S. 
Halle,  celebrate  in  modem  history  for  its  lieing  the 
scene  of  tbe  great  victory  gained  on  (he  6(h  of  Novem- 
ber, 1757,  l>y  r rederick  the  Great,  with  little  lost  to  his 
own  forces,  over  tlie  French  and  Imperialists. 

ROSTOCK,  a commorrial  cUy  and  sra.p«>rt  of  K. 
Germany,  being  the  largest  town.  tho«igh  not  the  cap.  of 
(he  grand  duchy  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerln,  on  the  War- 
now.  9 in.  above  Its  mouth  In  Ihc  Baltic,  and  40  m.  N.K. 
Schwerin  ; lat.  N.,  long.  )g^  12^  E.  Pop..  In  1837, 
18,067.  It  is  surround!^  with  old  walls,  and  divided  into 
3 parts  ; the  old,  middle,  and  new  towns.  It  has  several 
suburte.which.  wUhtiie  city,  are  built  Inanuld  fashloiuHt 
style.  It  has  ireen  froqueotiv  the  residence  of  the  grand 
dukes,  and  hat  a ducal  palace,  numerous  churches,  a 
convent.  2 hospitals,  a town.hall,  theatre,  &c.  Tlie 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  it  interesting  from  its  having  a 
monument  in  honour  of  Grotius,  the  Illustrious  author 
of  the  treatise  DeJure  Belli  <<  racU,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  modern  tlmiw,  who  expired  here  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1645,  far  ^om  his  famllv  and  friends,  an  exile 
from  his  ungrateful  country,  in  one  of  (he  squares, 
thence  called  Blnchcr'i  Plat*,  is  a statue  of  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  general.  Blucher,  who  was  a native  of 
the  town.  The  university  of  Rostock,  one  of  the  oldest 
In  Germany,  was  founded  In  1419.  It  has  4 professors  of 
theology,  6of  jurisprudence,  5 of  medu  inc,  and  Hi  of  philo- 
sophy ; besides  3 extraordinary  professors,  and  10  private 
teachers,  having  attached  to  it  a librarr  of  45,000  prlnb-d 
vois.,  thcolngicu  and  other  auxiliary  schools,  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  laboratory,  botanic  garden,  and  various 
scientific  collections.  It  Is.  however,  but  poorly  attended, 
having,  in  1836,  only  86  pupils.  Rostock  has  a stxdrty  of 
natural  history,  and  oilier  learned  associations,  and  a 
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rommereUl  Irathota.  It  li  gne  of  tht  moft  actlre  manu' 
fwturinf  towns  in  K.  Ggrmanjr.  baring  ntunciroua  wool* 
len  ractnrica,  brgwcrir*  and  distilleri««,  Tinrgar  and 
•nap-workt,  ike.  Koatocii  haa  a pTrlty  ext«nsive  trade. 
The  exporta  consist  chiefly  of  gixid  red  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  rapeaeed,  and  a few  oats ; with  wool,  rags  of  a 
very  superior  qualitr.  oil  cake,  rape  oil,  bones,  iax, 
horses,  rattle,  provlaiona.  *r.  The  average  export  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  may  be  taken  at  from  about  II  5,000  to 
130.000  qra.  a year ; and  the  total  value  of  all  aorta  of  ex- 
ports may  be  mtimated  at  about  SflO.OOOf.  The  imports  eotw 
•Istofcoronlal  products,  spices.wine.  manutactufVd  ctxkIs, 
ttc.  There  belong  to  the  nort  nearly  200  vessels  of  from 
150  to  250  tons,  which  trade  with  most  Ruropean  nations, 
the  U.  States,  and  Braxil.  The  oiitport  of  Rostock  is 
Wamemunde,  at  Che  mouth  of  the  >Vamow.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  latter  varies  from  10|  ft.  to  Iti  ft ; out 
when  the  W.  pier,  now  In  process  of  constroctim,  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  Is  expected  that  the  depth  of 
water  will  be  from  lift,  to  14ft.  The  depth  of  water  In 
the  river  from  Waneroutsde  up  to  Rostock  La  usually 
from  9 ft.  to  9 ft. ; so  that  veasels  drawing  more  than 
this,  must  be  lightened  to  get  up  to  the  latter.  The  com. 
mercial  weights  here  are  tne  same  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
duties  are  extremely  moderate ; on  most  import^  art!- 
det  they  amount,  in  privilege  vessels,  to  only  1 per 
cent,  and  in  other  ships  to  4|  per  cent.,  ad  Mi.  An  ex- 
port dutr  of  about  6d.  per  quarter  la  charged  on  com, 
and  of  about  4s.  Md.  per  bhd.  on  wine : wool  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  export  duty. 

Rostock  having  been  formerly  one  of  the  Hans  Towns, 
bad,  for  a lengthened  period,  and  till  lately,  some  ex- 
clusive privileges.  Its  vessels  bore  the  flag,  not  of  the 
grand  duchy,  but  of  the  city  of  Rostock  ; and  it  had  its 
own  aepsrate  jurisdiction,  Independent  of  the  rest  of 
Mecklenberg ; appeals  from  Its  tribunals  bdng  carried  to 
Ibe  centml  court  at  Lubeck.  But  it  has  now  only  a 
a court  of  secondary  Jurisdiction,  with  impeal  to  the  tri> 
bunal  at  Parchim ; and  its  other  privileges  have  been 
either  curtailed  or  abolished.  {BerghauM ; AUg.  Vinder, 
4'c. ; StrAs ; Commerc.  DicL) 

ROSTOFF,  a town  of  Kuropean  Russia,  on  the  Don, 
about  tt  miles  above  where  It  falls  Into  the  Sea  of  Aioff. 
Pop.,  about  8,000.  This  and  the  contiguous  town  of 
Nakhitchevan  are  the  principal  entrep6u  of  the  trade  of 
the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  The  Inhabs.  of 
ibe  latter  are  the  more  commercial,  but  RostotT  would 
seem  to  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  themvemroent,  the 
dfpdtM  of  pn^slons  for  the  array,  the  fortresses  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
being  esiabUshed  In  It.  The  fort  St.  Dimitri,  near  the 
town,  is  a dfgdt  for  the  munitions  of  war  required  1^  the 
above-mentioned  nlaces.  lluringthe  proper  season  there 
Is  a great  deal  oi  bustle  and  activity  both  bore  and  at 
Nakhitchevan. 

ROTHBSBURG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  ctre.  Middle 
Franconia,  cap.  dlstr.,  near  the  Tkuber,  40  m.  W.  Nu- 
reroburg.  Pop.,  b,700.  It  Is  besmtifully  situated,  but 
Irregulviy  laid  out,  and  has  few  ediflees  worth  notios. 
It  was  anciently  a free  city  of  the  empire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded \ij  <dd  walls  flanked  with  numerous  towers,  it 
has  manumetures  of  woollen  stuflii,  and  an  active  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.  {Bergkatu, 

s ROTHERHAM,  a manufacturing  town,  par.,  and 
township  of  P.ngland,  W.  riding  ra  York,  liberty  of 
HallamMire,  wap.  StraflTorth  ana  Tickhill,  on  the  Don, 
crossed  here  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  and  close  to 
Its  junction  with  the  RoCher  (whence  the  name).  6 m 
B.N.E.  Sheflleld,  and  142  ra.  N.N.K.  London.  Area  of 
par.  (comprising  eight  townships),  12,910;  do.  of  town- 
ship, S.140  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1831,  4,083.  The 
town,  partly  in  a valley,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  two 
steep  niUs.  has  several  steep,  narrow,  and  irregular 
stre^.  Hoed  with  indiflhrcntly-built  stone  houses.  Re- 
cefiUy,  however,  great  Improvements  have  been  made, 
the  streets  having  been  widened,  new  houses  built,  and  ' 
gas  generally  introduced.  Thecourt-house,  gaol,  market* 
nouse,  and  public  library,  are  handsome  modem  build-  ' 
logs.  The  church  (chiefly  built  by  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham, In  the  15th  century,  and  by  him  rendered  collefdaCe)  ' 
1s  a larm  cruciform  structure  of  perpendicular  architec- 
ture, with  a central  tower  and  spire  ftilly  enriched  with 
paooels,  canopies,  and  crockets : “On  the  whole,”  says  ' 
sir.  Britton,  ” this  is  one  of  the  finest  par.  churches  In  I 
the  N.  of  Rngland,  and  deserves  the  most  attentive  exami-  I 
nation,  both  as  to  its  composition  and  most  of  its  details.”  I 

iArHi.  p.  274.)  The  living,  a vicarage  in  the  ^ft  of  lx>rd 
towanlof  RAogham,  is  worth  ITfuT  ^aar.  There  is  an  I 
eplscop^  chapel  In  the  township  of  Tinsley ; handsome 
CDurcties  have  recently  been  erected  at  Greasebnrough 
and  Thorpe,  and  a church  is  In  course  of  construction  at 
Kimberworth.  The  town  has  a Rom.  Catb.  chapei,  and 

e'  ices  of  worship  for  Wssleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
ptists,  and  Unharians ; besides  which,  there  li  at 
Marsbrough,  on  the  other  side  the  river,  an  Independent 
chapel,  wRh  an  attached  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  ministry  belonging  to  that 
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cIbm  of  dissenters.  There  are  seven  Sunday- schoola.  a 
I.encasteriaa  school  fur  40U  children  of  both  sexes,  two 
enduwed  charity  schools,  ackd  a grammar  suhuol.  rounded 
In  1504,  slenderly  endowed,  but  coaierring  certain  advan- 
tages on  its  pupils  at  the  Knglish  univf^liet.  A dis- 
pmsary  was  estimUhed  in  1806;  and  there  are  almshouses 
I for  poor  unmarried  females.  An  ecclesiastical  cnilege, 
fouiKlod  here  at  the  closfl  of  the  I'Hh  ccutiiry,  was  sup* 
pressed  by  ^ward  VI.;  a part  of  the  buikUiig  is  now 
used  as  an  inn. 

Rotherham,  from  its  position  in  the  middle  of  a dis- 
trict abounding  with  iron  and  coal,  has  long  been  distm- 
fulsbed  for  Its  manufactures  of  east-iron : and  during  the 
American  and  French  wars  it  almost  exclusively  supplied 
the  luvy  with  cannon.  The  iron-work  for  Sunderland, 
Southwark,  and  other  bridges,  was  also  east  here.  The 
manufacture  is  still  carrM  on  with  great  vigour,  new 
establisbromts  have  sprung  up ; and  at  present  fetors, 
engine-work,  and  every  variety  of  hardware,  are  manu- 
factured on  Ml  exteostve  scale.  Glasa,  starch,  iraphtha. 
and  soap  are  also  produced ; a flax-tnlU  employs  about 
100  han^  and  there  are  S extensive  porter-breweries. 
The  town  enjoys  great  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
its  manufbetureo  prmuoe.  The  Don  was  made  navigable 
to  Tinsley,  above  the  town,  in  1720,  and  is  accessible  to 
Rotherham  for  vessels  of  50  tons.  A railway  to  SheAeld 
was  opened  In  1H8H,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
towns  (84  m.)  Is  performed  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  Nonh  Midland  railway,  also,  paises  close  to  the 
town,  and  the  Marsbrough  station  is,  in  point  oftraAc, 
01W  the  most  important  on  the  line.  The  distance  by 
railway  to  London  is  171  m.,  and  the  journey  is  accom- 
plished In  about  nine  hours.  Large  mark^  for  corn 
and  cattle  on  Monday ; fairs,  Whit- Monday  and  Dec.  II. 
The  town  has  no  regularly  constituted  munklnal  autho- 
rity; but  a body  cnosen  by  the  inhabs.,  called  ”the 
leoBbes  of  the  common  lend  of  Rotherham,”  employ  the 
proceeds  of  certain  rents  for  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  the  W. 
riding,  and  weekly  petty  sessions,  are  held  here  by  the 
CO.  maglstraces  ; besides  which,  there  is  a court  of  re- 

Suests  Tor  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  It  Is,  also,  tbe 
liief  place  of  a poor-law  unfon. 

KOtHK.SAY,  a royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Bute,  of  which  it  U the  cap  , at  the  bead  of  a beautiful 
bay  on  the  B.  side  of  the  island,  SO  ro.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow. 
Pop.,  in  1837,  4,924.  Port  Bannatyne,  a mvourite  sea- 
bathing  residence,  is  2j  ro.  N.W.  Rothesay.  Being  pro- 
tected on  the  land  side  by  surrounding  bills,  and  towards 
the  sea  by  the  opposite  coast  of  Argyle.  only  8 m.  distant. 
Rothesay  has  a very  mild  climate,  and  is  much  rraorted 
to  by  sea-bathers,  as  well  as  by  invalids.  Exclusive  of  Its 
castle,  tbe  principal  puMic  buildinn  are  tbe  town-hall 
and  county  windings  (under  one  roof)<  io  the  castellated 
form,  with  an  elegant  tower ; two  places  of  worship  (one 
of  thm  Oaellc).  connected  with  the  estaddlshed  church  ; 
and  chapels  brionging  respectively  to  the  Associate 
Synod,  Camerooians.  Independents,  and  Bpiscopallana 
The  parish  church  is  situated  j m.,  and  Mount  Stuart, 
the  seat  of  the  Marouis  of  Bute,  Sj  m..  S.  from  the 
town.  The  means  or  education  are  ample:  there  are 
six  public  libraries  In  tbe  town,  and  two  reading-  rooms ; 
with  various  friendly  societies  and  charitable  associa- 
tions. A savings'  bank  was  established  in  1821. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  hem  introduced  ; and  two 
coUoQ  mills  employ  455  bands.  But  the  fisheries  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  branch 
of  business  carried  on.  Tbe  salmon  flsbery  cditalns  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  also  that  of  haddocks,  wbltiitgs,  and 
soles.  But  the  herring  fishery  is  more  extensive  than  all 
these  together.  The  fishery,  however,  is  not  carried  on 
In  the  Bay  of  RotheMV  ; or  if  so,  only  in  a small  degrtw ; 
it  centres  chiefly  in  tne  kyles  (straits)  of  Bute,  and  the 
adjacent  salt-water  lakes ; but  it  is  principally  carried  on 
with  Rothesay  capital.  In  the  year  ending  5th  of  April, 
1840,  17,119  barrels  herrings  were  cured  at  Rothesay. 
About  60  vessels,  of 8,000  toot,  exclusive  of  steamers, 
long  to  the  port.  There  are  2 imaU  buildiog-yanU,  and 
8 branch  banks. 

Tbe  castle  of  RoCbeaay,  a noble  ruin.  Is  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  was  at  oos  time  a fbvourtta  royal  residence, 
and  Robert  III.  expired  In  it  in  1405.  John,  Karl  of 
Bute,  the  favourite  of  George  III.,  and  Matthew  Stewart, 
tbe  mathemaUclan,  fktber  of  Dtigald  Stewart,  were 
Imth  natives  of  Uib  bor.  Previously  to  1832,  it  joined 
with  other  bors.  in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but 
it  is  now  merged  In  the  co.  representation. 

ROTTERDAM,  a celebrated  commercial  city  of  Hol- 
land. being,  in  point  of  pop.  and  importance,  the  second  in 
the  klnri..  prov.  S.  HulUnd,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tbe  N.  bank 
of  the  Maas,  where  it  is  joined  by  tha  Rotte,  whence 
Its  name,  17  m.  (direct  distance)  from  its  mouUi,aDd 
ra.  S.S.W.  Amsterdam;  lat.  510  56'  l»"N., long. 4^29*  14" 
B.  Pop.,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1840,  TiJM,  Mviug  In- 
creased about  KkOOOdurtog  tbe  prerimM  ten  rears.  U is 
of  a triangular  shape,  the  baae  of  the  IrtangCe  extending 
along  the  river.  It  Is  surrouaded  by  a meet,  and,  Uko 
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•*wr  other  Dutch  town,  U loterMCled  bv  Buneroui 
cenut.  onty  «oe  public  tboraugbftre,  the  High  Street, 
being  vUhoiit  * cenel  hi  Its  centre.  This  street,  which 
nm^n  a direct  tine  R.  and  W.  tbroagh  the  citv.  Is  sume> 
what  raised  abere  the  rest,  being  tHutt  upon  the  dam  bj 
which  the  Maas  is  preeentea  from  Inundating  the  country 
behind  the  town.  Being  the  priodpal  seat  of  retail  com. 
nerce.  It  Is  lined  with  shops  througnout.  Hotterdan  has 
• striking  appearance  from  the  river. 

The  fine  quay,  called  the  Boomp0f$,  from  tba  rows  of 
trees  with  which  H is  ^danted,  eatenda  alrnig  the  river 
for  nearly  a mile : behind  the  trees  Is  a line  or  welUbuilt 
bouses  four  or  live  stories  in  height,  mostly  of  dark* 
coloured  brick,  and  having  an  aspect  of  much  grandeur. 
The  quay  being  crowded  with  shipping,  this  part  of  the  city 
Is  the  giW  seal  of  business,  and  presents  a scene  of  In* 
ceasant  activity.  **  In  penetrating  through  the  town  from 
the  Boompthra,  we  come  to  street  after  street,  each  having 
a canal  in  tlw  middle,  lined  with  trees  on  both  sides,  and 
eshiblting  a mixture  of  lofty  gable  fronts  of  houses, 
trees,  and  masts  of  shipping.  The  canals,  or  havens, 
■tret^  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  through  the  dty ; and  at  every  short  Interval  Is  per* 
celved  a drawbridge  of  white  painted  wood,  constructed 
with  ponderous  balancing  beams  overhead,  and  raised 
by  means  of  chains,  for  tbo  passage  of  vessels.  The 
ground  beneath  the  trees  is  Mved  with  small  yellow 
bricks,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  quays  for  the  land* 
tog  of  goods.  The  spece  from  the  trees  to  near  the 
bouses  u paved  in  the  usual  coarse  manner  for  caits  and 
carriages,  and  here  the  foot  passengers  are  gMerally  ob. 
liged  to  walk,  for  small  outshot  buildings,  flights  of  steps 
to  doorways,  and  such  like  interruptions  prevent  any 
regular  thoroughfare  on  the  narrow  nrick  trottoirs  close 
by  the  houses.  The  havens  are  in  a few  places  pro* 
tected  bv  chains  from  the  streets,  so  that  there  is  a con* 
etant  liability  to  accidents,  narticularlv  at  night,  when 
the  darkness  is  but  poorly  relieved  by  oil  tamps  dangling, 
Parisian  Bubion,  from  the  ropes  stretched  betwixt  the 
trees  and  the  bouses.  I.atteriy  a portion  of  Rotterdam 
baa  been  lighted  with  gas ; but  according  to  a parsimo* 
nlous  plan,  the  lamps  are  not  lighted  when  the  moon  it 
eipccM  to  shine.*'  (CAembers's  7Vmr,  p.  5, 6.) 

The  houses  of  Rotterdam  are  generally  on  a larM 
•rale,  and  lofty  i in  many  of  the  streets  they  are  really 
Hegant.  Mr.  Chambers  speaks  as  follows  of  a large 
dast  of  residences.  “ Each  bouse  map  be  considered  the 
castle  of  a merebant.  who  both  resides  with  hit  family, 
and  rarrles  on  the  whole  of  his  commercial  transactions 
within  the  tame  set  of  premises.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  exhibits  an  elegant  door  of  lofty  pfoportioos, 
15  or  90  ft.  high  for  Instance,  at  the  head  of  a flight  of 
steps.  On  getting  a glimpse  Into  the  Interior,  you  see  a 
tohny  paved  with  pure  white  marble,  and  a stair  of  the 
some  material  leading  to  the  story  above,  which  con- 
sists of  a suite  of  lofty  rooms,  and  is  the  main  place  of 
residence  of  the  family. 

**  Some  of  the  rooms  are  finished  In  a stvle  of  great  ele* 
gance.  with  rich  figured  cornices  and  roofs.  sUk  draperias 
to  the  windows,  smooth  oak  floors,  and  the  walls  most 
likely  painted  as  an  entire  picture  or  landscape,  in  oU, 
by  an  artist  of  eminence.  Near  to  tba  door  of  the  bouse 
is  a coach*  house  door,  which,  on  being  thrown  open 
from  the  street,  discloees  a wide  paved  thoroughfare 
leading  to  an  inner  court,  Che  buildings  round  which 
are  devoted  to  the  whole  warehousing  department  of  the 
merchant  Tht  bulk  of  the  edifices  of  this  great  trading 
city  are  of  the  kind  t describe.**  The  oruinory  houses 
are  badlv  heated,  and  are  In  odu^  respects  not  very 
eomfortable  ( but  the  poorest  house  In  the  city  Is  as  clmn  , 
as  scrubbing  and  woMhsg  con  make  It,  both  inside  and  J 
out : In  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  Dutch  have  no  equals. 
Among  the  minor  peenUarities  which  strike  an  English* 
man,  are  the  small  mirrors  affixed  outside  to  almost  all 
tba  flrst*fioor  windows,  which  are  pieced  so  as  to  show  I 
Che  inmates  whitever  may  be  going  on  hi  the  street 
below.  Tba  want  of  good  potable  water  is  a great  to* 
convenieoee.  | 

Rotterdam  has  few  pabllc  bufldlngs  of  Interest.  The  j 
town*halI,  a large  modem  structure  In  the  Grecian  style, 
hat  a noble  coundl*room,  with  rooms  for  the  city  library  I 
and  philosophical  apparatus ; but,  though  superior  to  the  | 
generality  of  such  edlflcei.  it  Is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  exchango,  on  the  contrary,  is  a finer  ' 
building  than  that  of  the  cartel ; it  Is  rectangular,  with  j 
a court  tn  the  centre,  surrounded  with  aroHies,  sup* 
ported  be  SO  pillars,  each  of  a single  Mock.  The  Schio- 
land  palace,  occupied  in  Iflil  by  Napoleon  and  Marla 
Louisa,  Is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  puolic  edifloes.  The 
custom-house  om  the  former  East  India  House  on  the  I 
Boomptjes  present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  fVom  ' 
15  to  90  etanrehes.  inclodtog  one  for  BnglUh  Bplscopa-  ; 
liens,  and  one  for  Scotch  Presbyterians.  ThepriDctpal  | 
Is  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  formerly  the  R.  Cath. 
cathedral.  It  Is  a large  Gothic  brick  hulidJng,  with  a | 
lofty  square  tourer,  and  dates  at  for  back  as  1413  i but  { 
Mo^  all  Its  ancient  omamenu  ware  swept  away  at  the 
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Reformation.  In  it  are  the  raunumeiits  of  tba  relebratnl 
Dutch  admirals.  Do  >Vitt,  Kortnaer,  and  Brakel.  each 
of  which  hu  on  oppropriite  inscription.  It  has  also  a 
splendid  organ,  said  to  be  superior  In  lixs  to  the  great 
organ  of  Haarlem,  generally  contldrred  the  largest  in 
Europe.  This  is  150  ft.  In  height,  mounted  upon  a co* 
looonde  about  50  ft.  In  elevation,  and  has,  according  to 
Barrow,  5,500  pipes,  the  largest  Mng  39  ft.  hihelght.and 
16  In.  to  diameter.  In  the  market-place  is  a bronse  statue 
of  Ermsmus,the  most  Illustrious  by  ^ ofthe  natives  of  Rot- 
terdam. The  bouse  where  this  great  scholar,  **  the  glory 
ofthe  priesthood  and  the  shame,"  first  saw  the  light,  on 
the  96u  Oct.,  1467,  still  exists  ; butfgamifstm  mufoms/) 
U has  been  degraded  Into  a gtn*4hon  I Rotterdam  has  a 
naval  dock-yard  ; but  It  U on  a small  scale,  and  contains 
little  worth  notice.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are 
many  pieces  of  entertainment,  as  tee*mdens.  ftc. ; and 
in  the  town  are  several  clubs,  where  Kngllsh  as  well  os 
continental  newspapers  are  taken  In.  Rotterdam  is  the 
•eat  of  the  marine  department  for  the  Maas,  of  the  su- 
perior Judicial  courts  for  the  prov.,  and  of  a tribunal  of 
commerce ; the  cap.  of  the  9tb  militia  district  of  the 
kingdom  i and  the  residence  of  a military  commandant, 
a dfrecCor  of  police,  and  numerous  foreign  consuls.  It 
has  a society  of  arts  atKl  experimentat^ilosophy.  fouiKled 
In  1767,  branches  ofthe  Societies  of  Public  Good  and  the 
fine  arts,  a college,  a Latin  Mbool : many  superior  inter* 
mediate  and  poor  schools,  In  the  whole  of  which,  acco^- 
ing  to  Cbambcrt,  about  8,000  children  are  Instructed ; 
and  various  private  academies.  The  central  prison  of 
Holland  for  Juvenile  oflhnden  Is  at  Rotterdam ; It  has 
also  various  workhouses  and  charitable  Institutions,  and 
a Mvings' Itank, paying  Interest  at  4 per  cent  There  are 
manufrii^res  of  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  needles,  and 
pins,  glau  wares,  corks,  dyeing  ami  chemical  products, 
^rits.  &c  ; larn  markets  arc  also  held  weekly  for  com, 
ux,  hemp,  and  other  agricuUura]  produce;  and  tho 
atmual  folr  of  Rotterdam  Is  the  largest  tn  Holland. 

Cioet.)  Rotterdam  is  more  advantageously  situated  In  a 
commercial  point  M view  than  Amsterdam,  or  any  other 
Dutch  town.  She  Is  easily  accessible  from  sea  by  tbo 
largmt  class  of  merchantmen  ; and  from  her  position  on 
the  principal  embouchure  of  tho  Rhine,  as  well  as  of  the 
Maese.  she  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  countries  which  they  traverse.  The  Imports  and  ex- 
ports are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam,  which  set. 
The  white  Zcwland  and  Rhenish  wheat  shipped  here  is  ^ 
a superior  quality ; and  H is  the  best  market  for  madder, 
geneva,  cheese.  Ac.  The  imports,  tn  IMO,  comprise^ 
among  other  things,  SO.lIStonscoffiw;  90,057  tons  sugar; 
and  5,099  chests  fndtgo,  mostly  from  Java  ; with  I3.3U5 
boles  cotton,  17.41 1 hnds.  tobacco,  91,019  slabs  baora  tin, 
Ac.  During  tbe  sanae  year  there  entered  the  port  1.671 
ships  of  tbs  burden  of  t99,.5H4  tons.  Rotte^m  has 
a re^ar  Intercourse  by  means  of  iteara-packcls  with 
London  and  other  great  over*sea  ports,  and  with  Dusscl- 
dorlT,  Cologne,  Maestricht,  and  other  ports  on  the  Rhine, 
Maese,  Ac.  Tbe  railway  fr-om  Amsterdam  to  Haarlem 
is  to  be  extended  to  Rotterdam. 

Besides  Erasmus,  the  great  painter  Adrian  Vander- 
WeK,  was  a native  of  Rotterdam. 

ROUBA1X,  a manufocturing  town  of  France,  dAp.  du 
Nord.airond.  LiUe,  cap.  canton,  on  the  ranal  of  iloubaix, 

7 m.  N.K.  Lille,  ^p..  In  1636,  ex.  com.,  13,426, or  Mich 
oom.,]9,45A.  Like  most  Flemish  towns.  It  Is  well  built.  It 
formerly  laboured  under  a want  of  water ; hut  of  late  on 
adaquate  supply  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
welu.  After  L.iDe,  Roubaixisoneofthe  chief  towns  In  the 
d6p.  for  tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  ; it  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  town,  and  Immediately  arijarent 
country,  about  90,000  hands  are  oltamacely  employed  in 
tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods ; the  latter 
fttMU  about  June  to  September,  and  the  former  during 
tbe  remainder  of  tbe  ii»r.  Mr.  Symomls  says,  **  of  the 
various  weaving  and  splonhig  alatrirta  of  this  ma- 
nufoccuring  dfp.,  there  Is  none  more  prosperous  than 
Roubalx,  which  lias  Increased  prodMuusly  wUhin  the 
last  10  or  15  yean.  The  articles  chlefiy  monufacturi^ 
are  Thlhets,  waUtcoat-pleces,  and  thick  cotton  goods- 
Tbere  are  about  19,000  looms  In  this  district,  of 
which  half  are  Jacquard  looms.  The  latter  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  foctories.  tbe  manufacturen  finding  It  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  tha  privacy  of  their  patterns.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  at  an  average 
30  sous  <15d.)  adi^ : oe  Che  second  class  work,  from  30 
to  40sous(15cf.to  9Qrf.):  and  on  the  JacQuard  looffl,  from 

9 frr.  to  5 fr-.  per  day,  tha  average  being  about  3 fr. : these 
are  gross  wages.  Nett  earnings  will  be.  weekly,  about 
19  ft.  or  IS  fr.  for  Che  Jacquard  weaver,  and  from  6 fr.  to 

10  fr.  for  tba  plain  weavers.  Women  and  children  obtain 
plenty  of  employment  at  tbe  milts.  Wages  had  risen  by 
above  I5d.  In  tbe  last  fow  years.  1 Inspected  a woollen 
spinning  foctory : the  spinners  were  earning  from  90  fr. 
to  94  fr.  per  week  nett,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  it  la 
^ no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  tam  30  fr.  nett. 
The  girls  earned  about  7 fr.  30  cents,  and  tbe  children 

8 fr.  per  week.  Tbe  rooou  were  all  high,  rlcoii,  and  well 
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( And  the  mAcbUierf.  Uiilt  by  an  engineer  at 
lUii'imi,  thouKh  not  of  the  neveat  detcriptiun,  waa  rx- 
trtin«*ly  good.  The  yam  spun  wu  fine  aud  even,  and  , 
to  what  I have  tonietiinea  aeon  in  ScottUh  1 
miil*.  {Uandloom  Weaver' t Rep.,  |ip.  !‘i9.  130.)  The 
working  pop.  of  Houbaix  U (ncreaalng  by  continual  im*  I 
migr.tiluQt  irum  Belgium.  Some  of  the  tabourera  live  | 
in  the  town ; but  the  greater  number  reilde  In  the  ’ 
nrighhouring  villaget  and  hamlet*,  coining  daily  to  and  . 
from  the  factnrie*. In  which  they  work  from  H tolS  hour* 
a day.  Ther  live  rnoAlly  on  meat,  *oun,  potatoe*.  and  , 
bc«'r  ; uilog  uutchcri’  meat  4 dart  a week.  Symun*  *ars, 
lliat  the  moral*  of  the  wurkiny  t'laiar*  here  are  dii'ldcdiy 
wor*e  than  in  mntt  other  dittricts;  but.  aci-ording  to 
Villerme,  wiin.  in  thi*  rt^aifeil.  i*  a better  authority, 
the  work-people  of  RotitMix  and  Tureoing  are,  whetlier 
a*  regards  moraU,  cleaiilint-**,  clothing,  liHiging.  food, 
or  hi‘al(h.  decldnlly  lunerlor  to  tho*c  ul  l.Ule.  l)ruiik- 
ennesi  i«  here,  and,  imweil,  every  where  el«e  throughout 
French  Flander*.  a prevaleut  vice  ; but.  in  other  re. 
•perl*,  the  cimdiict  of  the  work-people  aeemi  to  lie 
K'hkI;  and  they  have  etlablUhed  numeroui  lUK'ietiei  for 
t'leir  inulua)  lupporl  and  aitiitanre.  {I'lUeriiU  i Ta- 
bii-uu  tiet  Ouvrien  ; //Hgo  ,*  Dici.Oitig.) 

iiOlJKN  (an.  HoikomagHi'i,  one  of  the  prlnclp.il  citiet 
of  France,  and  the  great  teat  of  it*  cotton  maiiufacture, 
dip  .Si'ioe.]afcrieure,  of  which  it  i*  the  rap.,  on  the 
.'^ine.  44  m.  (direi't  diitam-e)  irnm  it*  mouth,  and  (37  m.  i 
N.  W.  Pan*  ; Ut.  'IT  N..  long.  P .V  5*F'  K.  Pop.  I 

in  106.  92.0K3;  but  !f  the  Inhabs.  ufall  it*  luburti*  be' 
imiiiiM.  the  pop.  will  amount  to  upward*  of  UW.OUO. 

{ t tilermr,  tfc.i  Thi*  city,  which  *Und*  In  a fine  and 
fruitful  country,  i*  mo«t  admirably  tituatod  on  a navi* 
galile  river,  by  which  it  coimnunicatr*  witii  the  can.  on 
till*  one  hand,  and  with  the  fiuurifthing  *ea>port  of  Havre 
on  the  other ; aud  It  i*  »Ui  rouiideil  by  a vertUnl  and  de- 
lightful country.  It*  numerous  »pirc*  and  tower*,  and  the 
vetfelt  that  throng  it*  miay*.  give  it  a very  impoiiiig  ex> 
teniol  appriarance,  to  wliit  h it*  interior  pre*eiitt  in  most 
p.«ru  a ctrlklog  contrast.  Gcn«-rally  it  i*  ill  built.  Str^-t« 
mostly  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  \ house*  principally  of 
wood,  or  rather  of  lathe  and  plaster,  though  in  the  \V.  and 
newer  quarter*  of  the  city  imne  are  built  of  more  sului  ma* 
U-riaU,  aud  have  even  cousiderable elegance.  Il  is  oval, 
or  r.Uhcr  lo2c*nge-ih.ii>e<t,  and  mAi  for  a lengthened 
perioil  pretty  strongly  fortified  ; but  it*  ramparU  ivre  now 
demolished,  ami  tlieir  pUee  Is  occupied  by  a *erie*  of  i 
IfOiilevard*.  which  separate  the  city  prn|>er  from  the  : 
/nN&oMrg*  Cauclioli,  Bouvreuil,  lirauruiilne,  Marlin-  I 
vllle.  &c. 

Tile  Seine,  here  rroued  by  a bridge  ofboaU,  and  one 
of  stone,  divides  It  from  it*  large  suburb  of  St.  .Sever. 
The  boulevard*,  wlilch  are  pl.-inu*d  with  trees,  like  those 
of  Pari*,  and  the  fine  broad  quays  and  rowr*.  which  ] 
extend  along  the  hanks  of  the  river,  are  the  favourite 
ami  almost  the  only  public  uromeiiades  ; the  squares  or  | 
open  spafc*  are  shabby  and  irregular,  and  excefH  Che  , 
Place  nogalc,  near  the  centre  o<  the  city,  are  all  of  | 
insignificant  sixe.  Some,  however,  are  ornamented  ; 
with  public  fountains,  with  which  Kouen  it  w>*li  fur-  I 
Dished : the  Fontaine  de  l.itieut  is  a curious  piece  of  | 
antique  sculpture,  representing  Mount  Parnassus,  with  I 
figures  of  Apollo,  Pcg-isus,  \c.  In  the  square  of  I 
La  Pucelle,  an  Indifferent  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  | 
erected  on  the  spot  where  that  heroine  suflbrod  mar- 
tyrdom in  1431 . 

The  central  parts  of  the  dtv  are  the  chief  seat  of 

f;eneral  commerce  ; the  upper  classes  principally  reside 
Q the  faiib.  Caucholse,  and  the  N.  suourbs  : while  the 
lower  quarters  at  the  E.  end  of  tbe  town,  bim  the  faub. 
St.  Sever,  are  almost  wholly  Inhabited  by  tbe  manu- 
facturing classes. 

By  far  the  mutt  celebrated  and  striking  public  edifice 
Is  the  cathedral,  one  o(  the  noblest  religious  structures 
in  France,  nr  even  In  Europe.  It  was  construct4*d  prin- 
cipally between  the  13th  and  16th  centuries  inclusive: 
entire  length,  434  ft ; breadth,  IfQ  ft.  ^ length  of  tran- 
septs, 174  U-;  height  of  nave,  8Uift.*  It*  richly  orna- 
mented front  has  three  fine  portal*,  over  the  central  of 
w hich  is  a square  tower,  and  spire  nf  Iron  work,  reach-  : 
Ing  to  a height  of  4CM  ft. ; Banked  by  two  lofty  but  dis-  I 
similar  towers,  the  Tomrt  Homain  and  George*  tfAm^ 
boi$e.  The  former,  which  dates  from  a period  long 
anterior  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  Is  in  a simple  and 
unadonicd  style ; but  the  latter,  built  at  tbe  enu  of  the 
15th  century,  It  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture.  It  is  ornamented  with  numerous  sculp- 
tures ; and  before  the  Revolution  contained  an  enormous 
bell,  which,  with  many  others  belonging  to  this  cathedral, 
was  then  sent  to  the  cannon  foundry.  Ths  interior  of 
the  odifii*e  it  lighted  by  130  windows,  many  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  stalnra  glass ; and  contains  a vast  number 
of  tombs.  Including  that  of  Richard  1.  (Conir  de  I. ion) 
of  England,  many  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  17  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen ; and  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the 
* dlmerwiom  cr«  clv«n  tuy  snd  tbe  OuMe  ita  Vejageor, 
ta  Frtoeb  ft.,  wlitdi  arelwt*  ruwvsctaa  teta  BngUih  fwt- 
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two  cardinals  d’Ambolse.  The  latter  is  vary  perfierts 
but  many  of  the  other  monuments  were  much  mutilateu 
in  the  religious  and  revolutionary  wars. 

Tbe  church  of  St.  Ouen  in  the  Place-Royale  belonged 
to  the  nld<*st  Conventual  ettabltshmeot  in  Normandy, 
and  occupies  a larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  ca(l»e- 
dral.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pointeii  Gothic: 
it*  fine  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  ft.  in  height.  The  town -hall  adjoining 
this  church  was  originally  a portion  of  the  convenlinu 
edifice;  and.  tiesidt**  various  public  oAces.  is  aypru- 
priated  to  the  museum  aud  public  library,  with  about 
HU. 000  volume*.  Several  of  the  other  churches  in 
Rouen  well  deserve  notice,  and  some  are  of  high  anti- 
quity. I he  great  city  clock  Is  placed  in  a square 
(tolhic  tower.  ercKtcd  in  iSXt.  in  the  High  Street. 
The  Paiaii  de  Jutlice,  with  a not>le  saloon,  was  built 
fur  the  pari,  of  Normandv.  at  the  end  of  the  i-'>th  cen- 
tury. The  mercanlik*  hafi*  of  Rouen,  for  the  exhibition 
anci  sale  of  different  articles,  are  well  adaptetl  to  their 
<le«tiuation.  'I'licy  occupy  three  side*  of  a square,  the 
ciuitro  of  which  lormt  an  open  exchange.  A special 
apartment  is  devoied  to  every  different  kind  of  goods ; 
the  cotton-cloth  IiaII,  where  the  most  Important  branch 
of  traffic  is  eondurted,  it  200  ft.  in  length,  by  53  ft. 

4 in.  in  breadth.  Every  Friday,  from  6 a.m.  till  noon, 
these  hails  display  great  commercial  activity.  There 
is  another  exciumge  adjacent  to  the  quay.  Tho 
exchequer-office,  ckambre  det  compte$,  barracks,  tbe 
bicftre,  a spacious  general  prison,  another  prison  for 
accused  but  untried  tversons.  prefecture,  archbishop’s 
|kalace.  mint,  custnm-nou»e,  college,  2 theatres,  hotel- 
dicM.the  general  infirmary,  which,  according  to  Hugo,  has 
commonly  2,nO)  inmates,  I'rotcsiacit  church,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  fortress,  are  among  the  other  principal 
I public  buildings.  Rouen  has  some  private  houses 
worth  notice,  especially  those  in  which  r'ontenelle  and 
Pierre  I'orneille  were  bom  ; others  iu  which  are  some 
curious  works  of  art,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  nf  a royal 
court  for  the  dept.  Seine-Inf.  and  Kure ; of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurlsdiciionand  commerce ; a chamber  of  com- 
merce. and  council  de$  pnd'  kamtnet,  royal  and  univer- 
sity arademies,  a royal  collew,  and  a mint  established  in 
the  9th  century  ; the  rap.  of  the  15th  mtlitarv  dirisiun  of 
France  ; the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  diocese  coni- 
prisei  the  d<*p.  Srioc-lnferieure,  and  whose  sufi^agana 
are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux.  Coutance*.  Evreux.and  Sees  ; 
the  seat  of  a Prut'Hiant  consistory  ; and  the  residence  nf 
many  foreign  consuls,  it  ha*  a central  society  of  agri- 
culture ; societies  of  public  emulation,  commerce,  agri- 
culture. me«liclne,  Ac.  I a Bible  KM-iety;  schools  of  de- 
sign and  navigation ; a botanic  garden ; savlugs'  bank, 
and  various  charitable  institutions. 

Kouen  is  so  eminent  lor  its  cotino  manufactures  that 
it  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  French  Manchester,  and 
clu*ckeJ  printed  cotton  cloths  f>ir  women's  dresses, 
are  commonly  known  In  France  by  the  name  of  r<m- 
ennen'e*.  It  was  anrWntly  celebrated  for  its  liiten 
fabrics,  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  carried  on  in  It  In  the  earliest  limes  of 
the  French  monarrliy.  But  so  late  as  tbe  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  workmen  employed  at  Knueo  were 
nearly  all  foreigners.  Germans.  Dutch,  nr  .Swiss;  wh« 
remained  in  France  only  during  a part  of  the  year,  re- 
turning to  speiul  the  remaining  month*  In  their  native 
countries:  and  less  than  50  year*  ago.  the  cotton  yaiu 
employed  In  the  manufacture*  was  wholly  spun  by  hand. 
At  present,  however,  both  water  and  steam  power  are 
largely  employed  The  whole  region  round  Kooen 
shares  more  or  leas  In  its  branches  o(  manufsctiire.  Mr. 
Symons  says  there  arc  spinning  mills  in  Normandy 
and  the  Seine,  and  92fl,OnO  spiniilet.  < Hand‘Ioom  Wta- 
vert'  Kepi>ri.)  The  prefect  of  the  Seine- Inferieure.  in 
1K35,  estimated  the  weavers  of  cottivn  and  woollen  good* 
in  that  dep.  to  amount  to  about  130.U0O,  4-5<bs  of  whora 
were  resident  in  Rouen  and  Its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood; and  Villerme  (IS40)  states  that  50.000  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  about  half  tbe  entire  pop. 
of  the  city  and  suburb*,  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. ( Tableau  det  Ouvriert,  1.  i3H-9.) 

“ The  manufacturer*  of  Rouen  (says  M r.  Symons'  prida 
themselves  greatly  on  the  superinrity  of  their  product*  ; 
and  It  is  but  justire  to  say  that  1 have  seldom  seen  printed 
cottons  so  good  In  colour  and  texture  at  7d.  per  ell,  as 
those  of  Rouen  at  that  price,  llie  gno<li  product  by  the 
; Norman  looms  are  in  direct  competition  In  third  markets 
, with  those  from  the  \V.  of  Scotland,  'lliewamof  Norman 
I wearers  are.  If  any  thing,  lower  than  In  Scotland,  but  pro- 
visions are  at  least  20  per  cent,  cheaper.  So  that  no  great 
difTerenee  It  perceptible  hi  the  conditioo  of  the  (wo 
classes ; and  were  1 to  l»e  forced  to  chooee  whether  1 
would  be  a pullicate  weaver  in  Scotland  or  In  Normandy, 
I think  I should  iw  sorely  ptiztled  which  to  select,  ur 
rather  which  toennsider  the  greater  Infilclion.’*  lUanti- 
loom  Rep.  p.  125.)  The  nett  wages  obtained  by  country 
weavers  working  on  their  own  account  on  ^Rkcat'-s, 
thick  caheues,  Ac.,  are  about  1 fr.  a dfty,  or  5s.  a wwk, 
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and  thia  rai^  b#*  takm  m abnri>,  rather  than  below,  the 
aviTagc.  Children  and  woinni  arc  both  occupied  in 
weaving  at  proportionate  oanilngn.  In  the  ipir>ning  mllla, 
spinner*  get  from  to  itifr.  a witIi,  working  from  V)toH4 
hour*;  w <men  and  gtrli  cmploj-H  at  the  carding  and 
drawing  o|K‘ration»  gain  from  7 fr.  to  10  fr.  The  power- 
loom  wcavert  earn  from  12  Co  16  fr.,  and  daj  UUmurers 
from  10  to  12  fr.  a week-  {Hatut 

In  some  branches,  and  e*perialljr  that  of  spinning, 
wages  diminished  during  the  ten  years  preceding  iit34; 
since  which  thev  have  been  somewhat  augmenteil.  Accord- 
ing tu  Vllirrme,  the  working  classes  of  Koin-n  are,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a much  lest  depretS'^l  condition  than  those 
of  Lisle,  and  their  health  is  also  much  better.  Drunken- 
ness is  in  both  towns  the  prerailing  rice  among  the  lower 
classes;  but  it  s^M^ms  to  be  less  nreralrnt  at  Rouen. 
The  woollen  roanufaitures  of  the  citv  are  unimportant ; 
their  chief  seat  in  this  dep.  twing  at  Elbeuf  (which  tee). 
Broad  silks,  velrets,  hardware,  superior  rartlienware. 
chemical  products,  and  confi'ctionary,  for  which  Rotiett 
It  famous,  are  the  other  primipal  products.  Vessels  of 
200  tons  ascend  to  the  citv,  which  carries  on  a consider- 
able tra<ie  wiili  the  countriet  both  in  the  N.  and  S.  of  Eu- 
rope. the  I^raut,  America,  and  the  other  maritime  dept, 
of  France  ; the  greater  |>art,  howcTcr,  of  its  foreign  com- 
xperce  is  carriea  on  through  the  intervention  of  Havre. 

Kuuen  was  of  sulllrirtil  importance  in  the  third  ren- 
tury  tu  be  created  a bithop’s  see  ; it  afterwards  became 
■uccessivelj  the  cap.  of  tbu  kingdom  of  Ncustria,  ami  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Prince  Arthur  of  Brittany 
having  b**en  pul  to  death  in  Rouen,  in  1203,  by  John 
King  of  England.  Philip  Augustus  besieged  and  took  the 
city  in  the  year  following.  It  was  retaken  br  Hrnrr  V. 
of  Vlngland  in  1417.  ami  rebtined  by  the  English  till  1440. 
when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The 
Reformation  made  great  progress  here ; and  the  city 
sufTered  much  in  consequence  of  religious  feuds.  But 
fewer  individuals  fell  victims  to  Che  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  phrensy  of  the  Revolution  in  this 
than  in  most  other  largo  French  cities.  I 

Rouen  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
indivldiuls  of  whom  Fr.tnce  has  to  boast ; amongst 
whom  may  be  loorlfied  Pierre  Conieilte,  deservedly  sur- 
named  !e  growa.  one  of  (lie  greatest  modem  dramatists, 
bom  here  on  the  Gth  of  June,  l(in<) ; his  brother.  Thomas 
Corneille : Fontenelle.  the  aciuiemlcian,  born  here  in 
16 >7 : Hochart,  the  famous  oriental  scholar:  Daniel 
the  historian ; Itrumoy.  author  of  the  Thratrf  dft  (»r<rs, 
jcc.  ( Hugo,  mrl  Hoh^’h  ; f 'lU^ntr.Tablfau  detOurricn, 
1.  135— lS)~i.  ; Htind  l-H'iH  IlVueers’ 

ROV  F REDO  (tJerin.  Ri-ri';r»f>.  a town  of  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Italy.cnp.circ.  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  Leiio,  near  its  jmicllon  with  the  Adige.  13  m.  S. 
by  \V.  Trent.  l*op.7.3^  It  Is  well  built,  many  of  its  edi- 
flens  tseing  of  Miarble.  The  most  remarkable  Wilding  Is 
Uie  castle,  on  a height  cummaDding  the  town.  It  has 
Bupi'rior  civil,  criminHi.  ami  coniim-rdal  tribunals  for 
the  rirc.,  a gytiin.Lsiuui.  and  high  school,  and  an  English 
cunveiitual  eitablishraent.  In  and  round  the  town  arc 
numerous  silk  mills,  which  employ',  according  to  the 
Austrian  Encyelop.,  i|s,r.O0  hands.  It  has  also  tobacco 
ami  leather  factories.  ( Oc»f<r.  A'af.  Ktuye.  j litrrghaus  ; 
RamntiliU.  Vorogmjia,  ) 

UOViGNU,  a sea-port  town  of  .Austrian  Italy,  efre. 
Islria,  on  the  Adriatic,  39  m.  S.S.W.  Trieste.  Pop. 

0.  It  has  Dunieruus  fine  churrhes  and  other  public  edi. 
fio's,  bii^h  and  female  schools,  and  2 hospitals.  Its  principal 
cliurch  is  built  after  the  model  of  .St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
It  is  the  teat  of  civil,  criminal,  and  cominercial  tribunals  ; 
bM  2 harbours,  one  of  which  is  tnleraldy  secure;  and 
carries  on  a comiderable  trade  in  wine,  olives,  tunlier, 
anchovies,  and  tunny.  Its  iiihaba  are  principally  sea- 
faring pevtple,  or  engaged  in  the  fisheries  : they  are,  hf>w- 
ever.  p.4rtly  occupied  in  ship  building  and  maalng  cables 
Near  the  town  are  some  nitarrie*  of  su|>erlor  marble. 

( Ruinoo/if I ; Ofttcr.  Sat.  Fmyc.  i Berghaus.) 

ROVUiO  (an.  Rhodtgium),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Venice,  ctp.  ddeg.,  on  the  Adlgetto,  a branch  of 
the  Atllge.  In  the  swampy  tract  of  me  Polesin,  36  m. 
S.  W.  Venice,  and  17  m.  S*.  K.  Ferrara.  Pop.,  in  1<I7. 
6,6*f9.  It  is  forttfied  in  the  old  style,  with  walls  flaiiki**! 
with  towers,  a ditch,  and  a rlta-ifd  ; and  Is  enirred  by  6 
gates.  Accurdiog  tu  Ramjioldi.  It  is  rather  a haiidMime 
town  ; but  the  .fcufrian  kneyt.  says,  it  is  ill-built,  and 
unhealthy.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a seminary,  and 
an  hospital ; 2 or|>hau  asylums,  a large  and  fine  theatre,  nn 
academy  of  sciences  and  urti,  ami  various  superior  public 
schools.  Thu  library  of  the  Count  Sllvestrl,  comprising 
36.UO0  vols.,  is  open  Co  the  public.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the 
•uperior  courts  fur  the  deteg.,  and  the  residence  of  the 
delegate,  and  the  bishop  of  Adria.  Though  much  de- 
cayed, It  has  a con»idvrabIe  trade  in  corn,  a large  (air 
frotn  Oct.  20.  to  *>..  «nd  3 weekly  markets.  General  Sa- 
vary  was  created  by  N-ttmloon,  Unku  of  Rovigo.  (/fom- 
poldi ; RftghauM;  Auitr.  Sat  Kncyc.y^c.) 

ROLLERS,  a town  of  Helgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
cap.  cantun  ou  the  Maudeibceke,  a tributary  of  the  Lyi, 
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26  m.  W.  by  S.  Ghent.  Pop.,  in  1H36.  9dW2.  K has  a 
high  school,  maniifarinres  oMinen  fabrics.  Ieathi>r,  soap, 
oil,  ^c.,  and  some  trade  in  butter  of  ■ superior  quality. 
{H^mck/tng  ; Dtct.  (iF'g.) 

ROXBURGH,  an  inland  anti  frontier  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  the  co.  Berwick  and  a small  portion  of  Mtd- 
Lothl.vn.  E.  and  8.  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
and  \V.  Dumfries  and  Selkirk.  Area.  457.920  acres,  of 
which  nearly  a half  is  occasionally  under  the  plotigh. 

It  is  partly  Intersected  and  partly  bounded  liy  the  'iweoil ; 
a id  IS  traversed  from  Jls  S.W.  border,  where  it  has  its 
source,  N.K.  to  Kelso,  by  the  Tcvlot,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Tevlotdalc.  It  has  every  variety  of  surface, 
and  soil.  The  low  arable  liUKli  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  consist  principally  of  light  turnip 
toil.  The  mountainous  or  pastoral  district  is  urincipally 
In  the  .S.W.  parts  of  the  co  , along  the  Dumfries,  Cxim- 
bf'rtnnd,  and  Northumberland  b-irder.  The  hills,  how- 
ever. like  the  Cheviots,  to  which  they  are  contiguous,  are 
mostly  smooth,  dry.  and  well  covered  with  good  sheep 
pasture.  Property  mostly  in  large  estates ; but  there 
are  several  of  the  smsllcr  class  of  proprietors.  Farms 
generally  large  ; and  some  farmers  (requeiitly  hold  three 
or  more  (arms.  Arable  husbandry  is  as  well  understood 
and  practise*!  In  the  lower  parts  of  this  co.  as  in  tha 
most  improved  parts  of  the  empire.  It  Is  also  ccle- 
brate<i  for  haring  been  tlie  theatre  where  some  of  the 

firincipal  improvements  in  modem  farming  were  first 
ntroducod,  aud  where  others  were  first  successfully 
practised  In  Scotland.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  great  improver 
of  Scotch  huilMindry,  occupied  the  farm  oi  Frogilen,  near 
Kelso,  in  tliis  co. ; and  in  it,  soon  alter  1766,  he  set  to 
work  the  first  plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  hy 
the  plouglmian.  that  was  ever  seen  In  Scotland  1 And  if 
Mr.  Daws4in  was  not  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  rais- 
ing turnips,  he  was  the  first  practical  farmer  by  whom 
they  were  profltablycultlvated  on  a large  scale.  (,Swre<> 
0/  RarfrwrgA,  pp.  G9.  90  ) Fanners  for  dressing  com 
were  also  made  and  used  in  this  co.  before  they  were 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  (Iktd.  |i.  .59.)  Large 
quantities  of  wheal  are  now  product.  Cattle,  a mixed 
breed.  Sheep,  principally  Cheviots.  Within  the  last  30 

fears  many  Imfwrtant  improvements  have  been  elTi’cted 
1 this  district.  A large  extent  of  land  that  was  entirely 
pastoral  now  bears  luxuriant  crops:  b<ino  manure  has 
been  introduced ; agricultural  management  has  been 
materially  amended  ; a good  deal  of  waste  land  has  Ite^m 

filanied;  farm-houses  and  buildings  have,  in  numerous 
nvtaucus,  been  rebuilt  on  approved  plans;  thrashing- 
machines  have  been  erected  on  most  considerable 
farms ; and  the  habits  and  accommodatinni  of  the  peo- 
ple h.ive  btvii  materially  improved.  (,\Via  StaliMiicnl 
.Ircount  qf  Si-otland,  Rotburgk,  p.  23.  33.  40.  12.5.,  Ac.) 
There  are  some  very  productive  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood *»f  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and  Kelso.  Aver.vgo 
rent  of  land,  in  it>10,  10s.  an  acre.  M.vrl  Is  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  several  )>arts  of  the  ro..  and  it  it  alt^i 
well  supplii'd  with  limestone  and  freestone.  Various 
branches  of  the  woollen  tnaimfaclure  have  been  intru- 
duerd,  and  are  pmsocute^i  with  consiilerable  vigour  at 
H.iwick  and  Wilton  ; and  in  a lesser  degree  at  Jedburgh, 
Melrose,  and  Kelso.  The  par.  of  Kirk  Vetholm,  In  this 
CO.,  it  celehmtefi  as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest 
colony  of  gypsies  in  Scotland.  Roxburgh  contains  31 
parishes  ; and  returns  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  (.^  for  the 
CO.  ; and  the  Itor.  of  JedlHirgh  joins  with  other  burghs  In 
returning  a mcm.  ReKivtesed  electors  for  the  co..  In 
IH30-40,  2.227.  Principal  towns,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  11a- 
wU-k,  and  Melrose.  In  1K31.  this  co.  had  6.732  Inhab. 
h loses,  a, 930  families,  and  43.633  inhahs..of  whom  2o,70l 
were  males,  and  22.ft02  females.  Valued  rent,  31  l.nCKl/. 
Scotrh.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815,  254, IWV. 
HCBK'ON.  S.-C  iTAtv,  ante,  p.  .5ih. 

Itr  DGFLE  V.  a market-town  and  p.ir.  of  England,  co. 
Stnftoni,  and  K.  dlv.  of  hund.  Ciitliestone,  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  a fine  amiediict  of  tho 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  H m.  K.S.E.  Stafrurd.  and  l'.'2  m. 
N.W.  Limdon.  Area  of  i>ar.,  7.120  acres.  Pi-p.,  in  Ih31, 
3,163.  The  town  is  well  bviilt,  comprising  many  good 
houses,  and  a few  that  may  even  lay  claim  to  elegmee. 
The  par.  church,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a handsome 
tower  at  its  W.  end,  has  recrntly  been  enlarged  and 
almost  rebuilt.  The  living  is  a vicarage  lu  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  ch.ipfor  of  Litclifield.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  different  classes  of  dissenters,  and  several 
Sunday-schools.  A free  grammar-school  was  rounded 
here  hy  Queen  Elizabeth  : an  endowed  school  furiiithei 
clothing  amt  instruction  to  35  boys ; besides  which  there 
U a national  and  infant-Khool.  Hopkins's  Almshouses 
afford  relief  to  aged  poor  women,  aou  there  are  several 
iQoiiey  charities.  Tnc principal  manufacture  of  Kudge. 
ley  is  that  of  hats  and  (ells  ; but  other  articles  are  made 
here.  A stream,  which  runs  through  the  town  t<*  the 
I I'rent,  turns  several  colour  and  com  mills,  and  there  are 
I S4>me  Iron-f  >rgi's.  At  Brereton,  within  the  par.,  are  rx- 
' tensive  rnllierVs,  employing  from  500  to  60(}  men.  The 
' toM  D derives  considerable  advantages  from  its  position  oa 
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the  gr«tt  line  of  cuiaI  eomnunleattoo  beCwoen  Iht  K. 
and  8.  cu«.  lu  ftovernment  U TMt«d  in  S contubift, 
cho««n  by  ttie  inbatM.  Market*  on  Tuesday : fain 
April  17^  June  5.,  and  Oct. SI.,  for  horMt  and  caUle. 

KUGBY  (an.  Rockehfrie,  or  Hokehg'it  a market>to«a 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  bund.  Knightiow,  on 
the  Aron,  V m.  K.S.E.  Birmingham,  and  7!<  cn.  N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  S.I90  acre*:  pop.,  in  1S3I,  SJMl. 
The  town,  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the  rifer,  con«l«ti  of 
a (treeta,  one  of  which,  leading  to  the  church,  U broad, 
and  lined  with  modem  brick  bouse*  : indeed,  ^rmt  im- 
provement* have  been  made  within  the  last  few  year*, 
and  the  advantage*  derived  by  the  town  from  It*  pros!- 
miiy  to  the  Birmingham  Railway  aeetn  likely  still  further 
to  promote  its  prosperity:  In  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
however,  there  are  many  house*  of  plaster  and  timber, 
denoting  the  former  poverty  of  the  place.  The  church 
I*  an  ancient  building,  possessing  little  arrhitcctural  in- 
terest. with  a sq^uare  embattled  tower,  having  a turret  at 
it*  S.K.  angle:  the  living  Isa  rectory,  of  the  annual  value 
of  Mnif..  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Craven.  There  is  also  a dis- 
trict ciiiirrh,  of  very  recent  erection.  The  Wesleyan 
Me^^ists  and  B^lsts  have  places  of  worship ; and 
there  are  several  Sunday-schools,  a charity  school  for 
30  children  of  each  sex.  with  almshouses  and  other  cha- 
ritiea.  The  chief  importance  of  Rugby,  however.  Is 
derived  from  its  great  public  school,  to  which  the  talent 
of  several  of  its  recent  masters  and  the  richness  of  Its 
endowments  have  given  a well-merited  celebrity.  It  was 
oii^aally  a simple  grammar  school,  founded  in  I6&7, 
by  Lawrence  SherifTe.  citlxen  of  London,  a native  of  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rugby.  Any  person  who  has  resided  during 
a years  in.  or  witnin  10  ro.  of  the  town,  may  send  his 
eons  to  be  educated  free  of  expense ; but  if  the  parent 
reside  out  of  the  town,  his  son  must  then  lodge  at  one 
of  the  boardlng-bottsea  of  Che  icbool,  paying  the  same 
rate  for  hii  board  as  tboaa  not  on  the  foundation.  The 
number  of  buys  on  the  fammdatitm  is  unlimited ; but 
the  masters  may  not  remve  more  than  200  boys  not 
on  the  foundation.  The  number  of  scholars  may 
at  present  average  about  SM.  about  60  of  whom  are 
on  the  foundation.  The  school  property  consists  of 
land  within  the  par.,  and  of  about  n acrea  of  land, 
called  the  Conduit  Close,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  London : the  value  of  which  has 
•o  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  buildings 
erected  upon  it,  that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  school, 
which,  at  the  middle  of  last  century,  were  under  130/.  a 
year,  now  exceed  5,000/.  The  management  is  vested  In 
18  trustees ; and  the  school  Is  under  a head  roaster  and 
eight  classical  masters,  with  subordinate  teacberi  of 
writing,  French,  &c.  The  study  of  classical  literature 
Is  carried  quite  as  high  as  elsewnere,  and  the  success  of 
the  boys  at  examinations  for  scholarship*  at  Oxford  and 
Carobrage,  shows  that  their  knowledge  is  of  a substan- 
tlal  character  ; but  at  the  same  time,  history,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  physical 
and  political  geography,  arithmetic  and  mathematics  (as 
far  as  conic  sections),  and  French,  constitute  integral 
part*  of  the  course  of  instruction.  An  annual  exami- 
nation is  held  at  Christmas,  and  the  names  of  the  boys 
that  distiofulsb  themselves  are  published  in  aclass-pap^. 
'J'he  school  has  14  exhibitions,  established  by  llie  founder. 
Tliree  exhibitioner*  are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees 
on  the  report  of  examiners  sent  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1'hcse  exhibitions  are  of  the 
value  of  6(V.  a year,  and  may  be  held  for  seven  years 
sfwr^  rcs/dmcc  in  any  colicce  at  either  university. 
There  are  likewise  six  t^olarshlpa,  of  the  annual  value 
of  25/.  each,  supported  by  subscri(Alon : one  scholar  Is 
elected  every  year,  and  bis  ago  must  not  exceed  I44  years 
at  the  time  of  his  examination.  The  acholarsnip  is 
tenable  for  six  year*.  If  the  boy  holding  It  remains  so 
long  at  Rugby.  The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great  semi- 
nary consisted  formerly  of  a roaster’s  house,  and  two  or 
three  school-rooms,  all  of  very  limited  sixe  and  shabby 
exterior,  totally  Inaaequate  to  the  wants  of  the  increasing 
esublishment.  In  ih09,  however,  the  erection  of  a large 
and  handsome  pile  of  buildings  was  commenced  on  the 
site  of  the  old  school-house  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  edifice  is  of  white  brick,  dressed  with  stone 
at  the  angles,  windows^and  cornices,  the  whole  being  of 
Tudor  architecture.  The  principal  front  is  220  feet  in 
length,  and  the  school*  are  enterM  by  a hirretted  gate- 
war  fadng  the  street  and  leading  to  tne  principal  court, 
a fine  area,  90  ft.  in  length,  by  75  ft.  In  breadth,  having 
cloisters  on  three  of  Its  ildn.  The  buildings  on  the  8. 
side  comprise  the  dlnlng-hall  of  the  hoad-master's 
boarders  and  three  echool-rooms ; on  the  W.  side  is  the 
great  school-room,  and  on  the  N.  ride  are  school*  for  the 
French  and  writing  classes.  The  apartments  of  the 
head  master  are  handsome  and  commodious,  commu- 
nicating also  with  the  various  dormitories  running  round 
the  quadrangle  over  the  sebooLrooms.  The  schonUcha- 
pel  is  a detached  building,  in  the  later  pointful  style,  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  with  stalls  and  hnndiomcly  carved 
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seats  I the  oetting  Is  decorated  with  painting*,  and  near 
the  altar  Is  the  statue  of  Dr.  James,  a late  head  master, 
by  Chantry.  Rugby  has  no  manufactures,  and  the  inhabs. 
or  the  vidnity  are  principally  agricultural.  The  trade  of 
the  town,  however,  has  hero  greatly  Increased  fay  the 
opening  ot  the  Birmingham  Railway,  which  has  one  of 
its  stattoas  here ; and  U Is  now  an  important  entrroM 
between  the  surrounding  country  and  the  metropolis. 
The  Oxford  Canal  passes,  also,  within  a abort  distance 
of  the  town,  connecting  It  with  the  prindpal  inland  navi- 
gation of  England.  On  an  eminence  N.K.  of  Rugby  are 
some  slight  remains  of  a eawtle,  suppoaed  by  DuguaJe  to 
have  been  erected  in  tbe  reign  of  Straben.  Large  mar> 
kets  on  Saturday  for  cor.i  and  provisions ; a great  horse 
fair  Nov.  32..  and  12  other  &irs,  ( Ckar.  Comm.  39(A  He- 
ports  JomnuU  of  JSdisealMMs,  vii.  S34-«349;  Aai'/ieejr 
Uamdhook,  ^c.) 

RUGEN.an  island  In  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Prussia, 
opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  separated  from  Pomerania,  by 
a strait  varying  from  I4  to  2 m.  in  width.  It  Is  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  shape,  being  deeply  Indented  by  bays 
and  arras  of  tbe  tea.  Area,  Mi  K).  m.  Pop.,  about 
>0,000.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  sends  annually  large  quan- 
tities of  com.  Ac.  to  Stralsund.  Rugen  dlfim  much  In 
appearance  from  tbe  roatoland  part  of  Pomerania,  its 
coasta  consisting  mostly  of  high,  nreclpitous,  chalky 
clift.  It  Is  wnl  wooded;  and  being  intercepted  by 
ravines,  as  well  as  deep  narrow  bays,  its  scenery  is  highly 
picturesque.  This  circumstance,  and  its  fadlities  for 
sea-bathing,  render  it  a favourite  resort  in  summer. 
The  inhabs.  are  primitive  In  their  haldts  aixl  manners, 
industrious,  and  frugal.  They  are  principally  of  the  re- 
formed religion  ; and  their  l^gus^  is  a p^is  of  low 
German  intermixed  with  Swedish.  'Fhe  fishing  in  the 
adjoining  seas  and  bays  is  very  productive-  Unfortu- 
nately the  island  has  no  good  hartmr,  and  its  coasts  are 
very  dangerous.  A lightnouse,  having  the  lantern  ele- 
vated 197  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  has  been  erected 
on  the  roost  northerly  promontoj7  of  the  Island,  In  lat- 
iSf*  41'  12"  N.,  long.  11°  57'  27"  B.  Bergen,  the  capital, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  L706  tnnabs. 
After  being  long  in  possession  of  Sweden,  Rugen  became 
part  of  the  Prussian  dorolntooi  in  1815.* 

RUNGPOOR  (Amgmra).  a dlstr.  of  British  India, 
presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat.  25°  and  27^  N., 
and  long.  Kgv  and  91°  K. ; having  R.  Assam,  8.  Hymun- 
sing  ana  Dinidepoor,  W.  the  latter  and  Purneah,  and  N. 
Sllriiim  and  Bootan.  Area.  7.856  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
1,540,350.  It  Is  wholly  on  the  N.  side  of  tne  Ganj^ 
and  Is  intersected  by  the  Brahmaputra  and  Teesta.  The 
climate  is  not  10  hot  as  in  roost  other  parts  of  Bengal ; 
the  toil  is  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  Dinagepore  district. 
Tobacco  Is  the  staple  product.  Wheat  Is  also  a con- 
siderable crop : barley,  oats,  malie,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
are  little  grown.  A good  deal  of  cotton-thread  is,  not* 
withstanding,  spun  in  the  district,  tbe  material  being 
Imported  by  way  of  Moorshedabad,  Ac.  Total  land  re- 
venue, In  1829-30,  1.0G3.178  rupees.  Hindoo*  and  Mo- 
hammedans are  supposed  to  he  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
number*.  Chief  towns  Rungpoor,  the  rap. ; Mungtil- 
haut,  ChllmaiT,  and  Goaiparan.  Rungpoor.  in  lat.  25P 
43'  N..  long.  89°  23'  E.,  has  been  estimated  to  have  a 
pop  or  from  15,000  to  20,000.  For  copious  information 
rMpecting  this  district,  and  that  nf  Purneah.  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  surveys  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  in 
Mortin'$  Britiak  India,  voL  iil. ; Part.  Heporu,  gc.) 

RUPPIN  (NEWha  town  of  the  Prussuin  dom.,  proT. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  can.  drc.,  on  the  lake  of 
its  own  name.  37  m.  N.W.  Berlin.  Pop.  in  INS7.  7.925. 
It  Is  well  built,  and  has  a cnunrll-house,  high  school, 
hospital,  central  prison,  barrariis,  and  a large  covered 
military  exercising  ground  ; with  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  glores,  and  leather.  Its  trade  is  neatly  facllU 
tated  by  the  Ruupin  canal  between  the  tmvel  and  the 
Rhin.  forming*  link  in  the  communlcatloo  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder.  (Bergkatu,  Ste.) 

KUKBMONDE,  or  ROKKMOND,  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  Limburg,  cap.  arrond.,  on  tbe  Meuse,  where 
It  is  Joined  by  the  Roer,  B7  m.  N.W.  Maestrlcht.  It  was 
dismantled  by  Joseph  II.;  but  is  still  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  is  the  residence  of  a military  commandant. 
It  is  well  built ; Is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  Juris- 
dictiofi,  and  a college ; and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuSk,  and  considerable  trade. 

RUSSIA,  the  most  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  It  comprises  the  whole  northern 
TOftion  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Posen  and  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia  on 
the  W.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring’s 
Straits  on  the  £.,or  from  the  18th  to  the  I90th 
deg.  of  £.  long. , being  a distance,  on  the  60th  deg. 

* It  l<  pral»tbl«  thM  Hum  was  w onvtimv  Jalrwd  loihv 
miinisnd  , Imi  therr  It  nu  f.Mir>da:ian  whsles^rnr  ihciuuinciit  tli*l 
U «u  srparaicd  Own  u to  a tM«m  storm  in  130V. 
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of  Iftt,  of  neflrijr  6,000  m.  Tu  extent,  from  N. 
ti>  S. , though  less  T&st,  is  still  very  stretch^ 
ing  from  the  S8th  to  the  70th,  end  in  some  parts  | 
to  the  78th  deg.  of  N.  let,  exhibiting  an  average  I 
breadth  of  about  1,500  m.  And,  exclusive  of| 
this,  Russia  claims  a very  large  tract  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  America;  and  is  mistress  of  Nova 
Zembl^  and  some  other  large  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  Aleutian  islands  off 
Kamtehatska,  and  of  the  Aland  isles,  &c.  in  the 
Baltic.  Her  superflctal  extent  has  not  been 
determined  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It 
was  estimated  by  Hassel  at  372,935  geog.  sq.  m., 
vix.  Russia  in  Europe,  including  rinland, 
72.869  sq.  m.  ; Russia  in  Asia,  275,767  do. ; 
and  Russia  in  America,  24,000do.  : and  Schnitx- 
ler,  in  his  Statistique  Gcniralcy  has  adopted 
this  estimate.  The  latest,  however,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  this  vast  empire  is  that  given  by  M.  Kceppen, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Petersburg,  in 
the  employment  of  government.  According  to 
this  Mntleman,  the  area  of  its  different  great 
divisions  is  as  follows:  ~ 


R«Mia  tn  Burcy,  iacladhm  Ifa*  portkm  oT  Ikt 
rorrmrarmt*  it  Penn,  OfinUwuB.  and  WUka. 
iKm  InW  Alla  S4/nS 

NorttMTi,  A4mI«  RoMla,  or  SitMTia  • . tS0.SII 

Mowthrm  Ariatlc  Rtwla.ar  TnniraacMtaii  Brortooaa  S,tSl 
lirand  tlacbT  of  Finiawl  ...  C.I06 

KlQ«d(ini  m Poland  . • . . S.V67 

Amrtcaa  oataolaa  ....  I7>U 


Grand  total 


. 864.3M 


N.  B.  Tbit  tariwtr,  with  (ho  pa^«  b tabn^vMiU;  gl*M  a 


The  reader  may,  perhaps,  acquire  a better  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  when 
he  is  told  that  it  includes  nearly  one  seventh  part 
of  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  globe,  and  ateut 
one  twenty-seventh  part  of  its  entire  surface. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  pro* 
digious  superficies  is  almost  uninhabited,  and 
seems  to  destined  to  perpetual  sterility;  a 
consequence  partly  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
climate  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  partly  of  almost  all  the  great 
rivers  by  which  they  are  traversed  having  their 
embouchure  in  that  ocean,  and  being,  therefore, 
inaccessible  either  fur  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  | 

Face  the  CcpwiWry.  Hornntaina.  ~ Russia  U,  In  g».  I 
urral.  lerel.  and  comprises  some  of  the  most  extensive 

fiUins  In  (he  world.  That  part  of  the  empire  which  Is 
n the  eastern  hemisphere  is  naturally  parcelled  Into  the 
two  itreat  divisions  m European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  bj 
the  Oural  mountains,  which  stretch  In  a N.N.B.  dl- 
rectioa  from  the  Ouplan  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
fonning.  through  the  greater  part  of  their  coarse,  the 
txKindOT  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  highest  points 
In  this  Chain  have  on  elevation  of  about  6,AOO  ft.  above 
the  level  of  tlw  Caspian.  In  all  the  vast  country,  ex- 
tending on  the  W.  sm  of  this  central  chain  to  the  coo. 
flnes  of  Potand  and  Moldavia,  there  Is  hanlty  a single 
hill.  The  Valdai  hills,  or  elevated  grounds,  between 
Nnvgnrod  and  Twer,  where  tfae  Wol^  the  Don,  and 
the  Dnlepr  have  their  sonrees.  are  nowhere  more  than 
about  I ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  country 
exhibiting  a waving  surftwe.  and  without  any  consider, 
able  elevations.  There  Is  nothing,  In  fhet,  save  the 
forests,  to  break  or  Interrupt  the  course  of  the  wind,  in 
all  the  Immense  space  Intei-fKiMd  between  the  Oural  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  only  great  chain  of 
mountains  in  western  Russia  is  that  of  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Kuxiue  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  this  is  almost 
at  the  soiithrm  extremity  of  the  empire.  Siberia,  or 
Asiatic  Ruuia,  consists  prlDcIpally  of  a vaK  plain, 
slightly  incllnliig  to  the  N.  Towanls  the  8.  aod  K., 
however.  It  U m parts  mountainous,  being  separated  i 
from  .Mongolia  ana  Maischourla  by  high  and  little  ex* ' 

filorrd  ridges.  In  which  the  great  rivers  that  flow  through 
t to  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  tbelr  sources. 

'fbe  roost  distinguishing  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
Russia  Is  her  vast  forests.  Schultsler,  who  estimates  the 
surface  of  Kuropean  Russia  at  about  400  mlllloni  of  de- 
clatincs,  supposes  that  166  millions  are  occupied  by  fo- 
rests. They  are  so  very  prevalent  In  the  govermuenls  of 


Novgorod  and  Twer,  between  Petersborg  and  Moaeow, 
that  it  has  been  sold  a squirrel  might  travel  from  the  one 
dty  to  the  other  without  ever  touching  the  ground.  The 
forest  of  Volkeoskl,  at  the  source  of  the  Wolgo,  Is  the 
roost  extensive  of  any  In  Europe.  In  the  government  or 
Perm,  on  both  sides  the  Oural  mountains,  containing  )8 
millions  of  deciotlnes,  no  fewer  than  17  millions  ore  co- 
vered by  foresU  I The  foresU  of  Asiatic  Russia  are. 
also,  of  vast  site.  In  extensive  districts,  however,  the 
inrfhee  Is  quite  free  tnm  wood.  This  Is  particularly  the 
cose  in  the  vast  tUftpet  or  plains  in  the  governments  oi 
Astrakhan  and  Omsk,  which  in  many  ports,  Indr^,  ore 
a mere  sandy  desert. 

Ri*€r$  omd  Laktt.  — The  rivers  of  Russia  ore  nsuolty 
divided  Into  live  jpoons  at  systems,  corresponding  to  tlm 
seas  In  which  they  have  their  embouchure,  vii.,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Block  Sea,  the 
and  the  Poclflc  Ocean.  The  flrst  division  is  by  for  the 
largest.  It  comprises.  In  Europe,  the  Dwlno,  Mexen, 
and  Petchoro  ; while  In  Asia  It  includes,  among  a host 
of  others,  the  Obi,  Jenlsel,  and  Lena,  three  of  tho 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  AU  these  rivers  run  foam  8. 
to  N.  t and  the  lost  three  have  a course  of  from  1,000  to 
2.500  m.  The  rivers  which  foil  into  the  Baltic,  though 
of  for  greater  importance  in  on  economical  point  of  view, 
are  of  very  tnfenor  momitude.  The  principal  are  tiro 
Neva,  which  has  PeCerslurg  at  Its  mouth,  thu  Duna,aad 
the  Niemen.  The  rivers  which  foil  into  the  Black  Sea 
equal  those  foiling  Into  the  Baltic  in  commercial  Impor- 
tanco,  and  for  exceed  them  In  length  of  course  and 
volume  of  water.  Among  others  are  the  ^iestr, 
Ihiiepr,  Bug.  Don,  and  Kuban.  The  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian no^  however,  to  boost  of  the  largest  aod  most  Im- 
portant of  the  rirors  of  Russia,  the  M'olgo.  This  great 
river  has  its  sources  in  the  govemment  of  Twer,  about 
180  m.  8.  by  E.  from  Peter^rg : Including  slouosiUes, 
Its  course  Is  about  1,000  leagues,  while  that  of  tite  Do- 
nobe  Is  only  about  4501  {Set  Wolua.)  It  is  of  vast 
conscouence  to  the  internal  navigation  of  the  empire. 
The  Caspian  Sea, also,  receives  the  Oural  and  the  Embo. 

Owing  to  the  ftotnesi  tii  the  country  through  which 
they  Bow,  and  the  vast  length  of  their  course,  Ue  rivers 
of  Russia  are  but  llttla  iniemipted  by  cataracts,  flow 
with  a tranquil  stream,  and  afford  great  faculties  to  In- 
ternal navfoatloa.  The  severity  of  thexUmoCb  DO  doubt 
prevents,  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  year,  oU 
intercourse  by  water : and,  os  already  stated,  renders  the 
rivers  foiling  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  comparatively 
little  value.  Luckily,  however,  the  frost,  which  inter- 
rupts navigation,  oflbrds  the  greatest  faculties  to  land 
Iravelline.  (See  post.) 

The  lakes,  as  weU  os  the  rivers,  of  Russia  ore  upon  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  lake  of  Baikal,  in  the  guvemment 
of  Irkutsk,  in  Asiatic  Riusla,  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive In  the  workL  In  European  Russia,  the  lakes  of 
Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipus.  Ilmen,  and  Bielo  Osero,  are  also 
of  great  extent,  particularly  the  flrst.  The  durhv  of  Fin- 
land is  almost  every  where  interspersed  with  lakes,  and 
they  are  very  abundant  in  other  provinces,  particularly 
in  that  of  Olonets. 

StMamd  CUmAte — These.  It  Is  obvious,  must  dilfor 
exceedingly  in  so  vast  a country.  Some  provinces  mostly 
consist  « sandy  barren  plains,  or  vast  morasses.  But 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  or  that  Included 
between  the  Baltic,  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  and  the 
Wolgo,  on  the  N.  and  E. ; the  filadt  Sea  on  the  8., 
and  Austria,  Poland,  Prussia,  &c.,  on  the  W.,  has, 
•peaking  geMroliv.  a soft  block  mould,  of  great  depth, 
mostly  on  a sandy  bottom,  easily  wrought,  very 
fertile.  In  some  Moces  it  IncUiros  to  sand  or  gravel ; 
In  many,  ftom  tne  want  of  drainage.  It  Is  pMy  or 
boggy : in  Livonia,  and  ports  of  Lithuania,  it  u clayey, 
but  It  nowhere  Inclines  to  chalk.  The  following  state- 
ments by  PleschHFf,  whose  accuracy  is  well  anown, 
contain  all  the  InlWmotlon  with  resp^  to  the  soil  and 
productiveness  of  the  country  that  seems  to  be  required 
In  a work  of  this  description.  **  liutsio,**  says  be,  “ is  di- 
vided Into  two  great  ports  by  the  Oural  mountains,  whkh 
fonn  an  uninterrupted  barrier  through  its  whole  breudlli, 
and  separate  Siberia  or  Asiatic  from  European  Russia. 

**  Tm  port  of  Russia  which  11m  on  this  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  presents  on  Iromenoe  plala  declining 
westward  by  on  cosy  descent.  This  plain,  from  lu  voa 
extent,  has  a great  variety  of  ellmates,  soils,  and  pro- 
ducts. Its  northern  port,  which  sensibly  declines  towards 
the  White  and  Frosen  Sons,  Is  covered  with  forests, 
marshy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation.  The  other,  and 
more  southerly  portion  of  this  vast  plain.  Includes  the 
whole  dislricC  along  the  Wolgo,  os  for  as  the  steppes  or 
deserts  between  tbe  Caspian  and  the  see  of  Arov,  and 
constitutes  tbe  finest  port  of  Russia : generally  It  has  a 
fertile  soil,  tbe  arable  and  meadow  loud  preponderatlag 
over  the  woods  and  marshes. 

Thotport  ofthe  country  which  extends  towards  Vor^ 
nkle.  Tombof,  Penso.  and  shnbirsk,  as  for  as  the  deserts, 
is  most  remarkoltle  for  tbe  superior  quality  of  every  kind 
of  fruit  and  other  produce.  It  tua  every  where  on  ex- 
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ccllrat  •oil.  conaUdng  of  black  earth,  atronffl^  Impreff*  ' 
itAtiHl  wtih  lallprtre.  But  the  tract  which  commence# 
iK-twfcu  the  »«a  of  Alov  and  the  <.'a»|>tan,  and  extend# 
near  the  ahore*  of  the  Utter,  and  lietwoen  the  WoIk^  and 
Uural.  at  far  at  the  Emba.  il  little  better  than  a dciert, 
beiti|t  level,  dry,  high,  barren,  and  full  of  talt  lakea. 

••  The  country  l)1ng  oti  the  other  aide  of  the  Onral 
niountalna,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  it  generally 
a flat  tract  of  vatt  extent,  declining  Imperceptibly  (owarda 
the  Kroien  Ocean,  and  hilng  thence  b»  Miulijr  im(»er- 
reptfble  degrei>t.  towariU  itt  MUthern  nnruer.  where  at 
U«l  it  U io»t  In  the  immense  inoiintain  range#  which 
aeparatu  the  Rntaian  and  Chtnete  nnpirra.  it  it  un> 
necettary  to  notice  in  detail  the  dllTcrcm  great  divitiont 
of  tiiia  vait  territory.  At  we  proceed  farther  K..  the 
climate  In  the  tame  latitude  bernmet  more  and  more 
•evere,  the  tummeri  ihoiier,  and  the  frotU  more  in- 
tense  fii  general  it  may  be  tUted,  that  the  more  south- 
erly  portion  of  Siberia,  or  that  between  the  S.  frontier  of 
the  empire  and  the  A7th  or  60th  deg.  of  lat.,  at  far  K. 
at  the  river  Lena.  hat.  for  the  moat  part,  a fertile  toil; 
and  that,  notwlthttanding  the  teverlty  of  the  rlimaie,  (t 
producct  mott  klodt  of  grain.  But,  owing  to  the  in- 
create  of  cold  and  the  nature  of  the  toil,  the  more  north- 
erly portion  of  the  region  now  noticed,  or  that  extending 
from  the  57th  or  OOlh  deg.  of  lat.  to  the  Froien  Ocean, 
and  the  whole  country  E.  of  the  Lena,  from  the  frontier 
of  Manchoorla  northwardt.  it  wholly,  or  almost  wholly 
unlit  either  for  cuUiration,  or  for  the  grating  of  cattle. 
In  the  R.  a portion  of  thit  vast  tract  it  mououlnout.  but 
It  motUy  contittt  of  Immeiite  leveit,  full  <>f  twampt  and 
bogt.  covered  with  moss,  which  would  be  lolally  tm- 
pattable  were  it  not  that  the  ice.  which  never  (hawi 
deefier  than  a few  inebet,  give*  a firm  uoler  footing." 
(A'Mg.  Traru.,  n 5.) 

A country  which,  like  Riittia.  extendt  from  N.  to  S. 
through  about  40  d^rrea  of  latitude,  might  be  tup(Kwed 
to  have  almost  every  climate ; and  fhit  it,  in  tome  mea- 
aur«,  the  cate.  " When  spring  commences  in  one  divi. 
•ion  of  tbit  vast  empire,  another  ex;ieriencet  all  the 
rigours  of  winter.  Here  the  parched  camel  irarenet  arid 
burning  deserts  ; there  the  rein-deer  courses  over  heaps 
nfsnow,  under  which  he  find*  a scanty  supply  of  mo«*. 
The  Samoide  sleeps  In  hi#  cabin,  where  the  days  are 
short  and  rloudy.  while  the  Kirkglii'ian  ft*eds  his  fluck 
under  a clear  serene  sky.  This  variety  of  the  products 
and  diversity  In  the  manner  of  living,  gives  Kussia  ad- 
vantages m>t  enjoyed  by  any  other  European  country. 
She  possesara.  in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  the  most 
necessauy  articles,  and  the  greater  imnilicr  of  those  which 
are  reckoned  luxuries  ; and  she  either  rurnlslies  or  may 
procure  all  the  products  of  dUTerent  cllDialcs."  (SioicA, 
jaAitau  de  ta  naarre,  i.  6 ) 

But  notwithstanding  the  heats  that  usually  prevail 
during  summer,  especially  In  the  southern  provinces, 
cold,  speaking  generally,  predominates  very  decide<tly  in 
Kussia.  W'itn  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  transcniirasian  provinces,  no  part  of  Kussia  can  be 
■aid  to  bo  generally  hot ; and  evim  In  them  the  frost  in 
winter  Is  oKen  very  severe.  The  climate  u(  Kussia  is.  in 
fact,  proverbial  for  its  severity  : anil  this  increases  not 
only  as  we  advance  towards  the  N..  but  also  as  w<;  ad- 
vance towards  the  R. ; the  cold  being  decidcrlly  greater 
in  Sitieria  than  in  the  same  UtiUkies  in  European  Kussia. 
a difference  which  is  also  sulHclently  perceptible  In  the 
provinces  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  latter.  This,  no 
(imilK.  is  owing  to  various  causes  ; but  piincipally,  per- 
haps. to  the  greater  cultivation  of  the  western  provinces 
and  their  proximity  to  the  llaliic  ; and  to  the  vast  extent 
of  frojen  sea  and  land  traversed  by  the  winds  from  the 
N.  E.  Beyond  the  6Hh  degree  of  laL  the  ground  is 
emeriti  with  snow  and  ice  for  about  nine  months  lu  the 
year ; and  during  the  other  three  months  ice  is  always 
iound  at  a little  dlsUnce  below  the  surface.  Corn  crops 
rannot  be  depended  upon  In  European  Kussia  beyond  the 
62d  degree  of  hat.  ; and  the  great  agrlculiural  prtivincci 
lie  to  the  S.  of  the  .Vith  deg.  The  fruits  of  tonijieratc 
climates  are  seldom  met  with  lieyond  the  .^•Jd  'deg. 
At  Pftershurgh.  in  lat.  .V»'.  the  mean  maximum  of 
Cold  is  about  ita-'.  and  the  mean  maxlmnin  of  heat  23’^, 
Keaumur.  The  Neva  is  coininoiily  frozen  over  before 
the  end  of  November,  and  the  Ice  never  breaks  up  be- 
fore the  end  of  March.  At  an  average  of  ten  years  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  annually  At  Pclersburgh  97 
bright  days,  104  rain.  72  snow,  and  9CJ  unsettled.  At 
Moscow.  In  lat.  5.5"  4.%|.  thecold  is  more  severe  than  at 
Stockholm  in  lat.  5ir^20|.  At  .Astrakhan  ialat  46"21', 
nearly  the  sxme  as  that  of  Lyons,  the  \\  olga  Is  some- 
times  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear  loailed  waggon*.  The  sea 
of  Aiof  Is  usually  fmaen  over  from  NovembiT  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  In  Siberia,  as  already  slatid,  the  cold 
is  much  more  severe  than  In  the  provlnei's  to  the  lA  . of 
the  Oural  mvMinUliis.  'I'he  breaking  up  of  the  Iccon  the 
Xxma  doesnrrt  take  place  before  the  beginning  of  May. 

But  this  severe  cold  is  not  unhealthy,  an<l  is  much  less 
Inconvenient  than  might  be  supjiosed.  \\  hile  the  frost 
lasts  Uie  air  la  pure  and  bracing,  and  its  severity  is 


guarded  against  by  warm  clothing,  and  by  having  the 
houses  properly  constructed  and  heated.  At  Petersburg 
and  Mom'Ow  the  winter  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  season.  The 
iiilialw.  seem  to  revive  at  its  approach.  Sledge- riMila 
over  the  snow  render  travcllmg  enmmodimit  and  agree- 
able ; and  a wintiT  journey  in  a moderate  frost  iiy  moon- 
light Is  a high  enjoymrut.  The  Kusslan  peasants  care 
only  for  warm  covering  for  their  legs  and  feet.  .At  Fe 
tersburg,  In  a frost  of  2^^  Reaumur,  it  U common  to  see 
women  standing  for  hours  together  washing  their  linen 
through  holes  dug  In  the  ice  over  the  Neva  I 

.Spring  can  hardly  l>e  sai>i  to  have  any  niaco  in  the 
Riusian  calendar.  The  transition  Korn  (rust  to  fine 
weather  is  usually  very  rn|iid.  In  a brief  period  alter 
tlie  snow  and  ice  have  disappeared,  the  fields  and  trees 
arc  clothed  in  the  livery  oi  summer,  and  vegetation 
makes  an  extraordinary  progress.  At  Petersburg  the 
summer  fsas  mild  and  agreeable  as  In  the  S.  of  Fran<*e  ; 
but  there  and  in  all  the  N.  provinces  it  is  very  varlabUi. 
As  we  advance  towards  the  S.  it  becomes  atradivr.  and 
the  heats  Increase.  At  Astrakhan  the  mercury  In  the 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  Fah. ; and  in  the 

transcaucasian  provinces  it  rises  still  higher.  The  au- 
tumn, or  the  period  of  transition  from  summer  to  winter, 
is  the  moat  unpleasant  season  In  Kussia.  The  sky  la 
generally  cloudy,  and  rains  and  storms  arc  very  preva- 
lent. The  Crimea,  from  Us  higit  S.  lat.,  and  Us  being 
unbosomed  in  the  Euxinv,  has  the  moat  agreeable  cli- 
mate In  the  empire. 

Uifwons.  PoptUatiom,  tfc. — The  divisions  of  the  Kus- 
Sian  empire  have  diffrreid  materially  at  different  periods. 
Peter  the  Great  mode  some  important  changes  in  the 
distribution  that  had  existed  previmitly  to  his  epoch. 
The  wlnvle,  however,  was  rrmudelled  and  placed  on  a 
new  footing  by  Catherinu  II.  In  1775.  .She  divided  the 
entire  empire  into  three  great  regions:  those  of  the 
North.  Middle,  and  South.  Each  of  these  regions  was 
subdivided  into  governments,  of  which  there  were  at 
first  42,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  50  Paul  made  some 
tlUadviscd  changes  on  this  distribution,  which  were  set 
aside  mi  the  acression  of  Alexander.  'I'he  existing  divi- 
sl«ms  were  mrvstly  fixed  hy  the  latter  In  1*22,  nearly  on 
the  basis  laid  down  by  C.ithcrlne.  The  empire,  exclu- 
sive of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  divided  into  govcni- 
ments,  exclusive  of  certain  territories  called  provinces, 
or  oblMta,  not  formed  into  governments.  Some  of  these 
divisions,  particularly  those  in  Asiatic  Kussia,  are  of  vast 
extent;  but  neither  their  boundaries  nor  their  p«>pula- 
tion  are  well  nsccrtaiio^d.  Rut,  a*  the  best  that  can  be 
had.  we  subjoin  M.  Ktrppsm's  table  of  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  different  provinct  s included  In  the  empire. 
[See  top  of  next  |iage.] 

Animal  und  I'cgrlablf  Products.  — The  animals  of 
Russia  Include  those  roinmonly  met  with  in  the  arctic 
circle,  and  in  temperate  cltmAtes,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  belonging  more  peculiarly  to  the  Intertrupiral 
regions.  Exclusive  of  horses,  oxen,  theet>,  \c..  rein- 
deer and  camel  are  both  met  with.  The  Utter  is  em- 
ployed in  travelling  through  the  desert*  In  some  of  the 
S.  provs.,  while  the  former  ronstUntei  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  Snmoledct,  I'ungusians,  Ustiaks,  I'choiik- 
tchis,  and  other  tribes  iuhabitlng  the  extreme  N.  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  dog  is  common  everywhere  ; and  In 
parts  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  neither  horses  nor 
rein-deer,  is  of  the  very  greatest  utilicy  ; and  betides 
being  employed  for  draught  and  burden,  is  used  as 
food.  Bws  are  abundant:  beavers  and  other  fur- 
liearing  animals  are  also  common  ; and  in  many  provs. 
the  chase  forms  a principal  part  of  the  occupation  of  the 
pcimlc.  The  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  witii  tUli. 

All  sorts  of  corn  succcshI  In  Kussia;  though,  as  al- 
ready staled,  the  crops  cannot  be  depended  U|hiu  almve 
the  i»’id  deg.,  nor  is  cultivation  attempted  In  any  p.art 
of  the  empire  beyond  the  6-'>th  deg.  Fruits  of  all  sorts 
arc  abundant  in  the  S.  provs.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Astrakhan,  in  the  Criiiiea,  and  in  the 
Caucasian  |irovn.  but  the  wine  made  from  it  is  of  a very 
low  quality.  Though  meadows  are  not  .abundant  in 
Kussia.  the  pastures  in  most  ports  are  excellent-  The 
forests  will  Im‘  afterward*  noticed. 

Mtnerats,  FI  uri/ng  qf  .Vc/<t/a.  — The  mines  of  Russia 
■re  of  considerable  iin;M»rtaiictt  and  value.  The  prin- 
cipal arc  situaUHl  in  the  Oural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and 
ill  the  mouiitoins  in  the  vlrinit)  of  Nertschink,  in  S|. 
beria.  (iold  and  pUtlna  are  both  found  in  considerable 
quantities  In  the  Ouralion  Mountains,  especially  in  tlie 
mine*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  CatherineiHirg ; the 
former  being  al«o  omairiefl  from  the  Krilatof  mine,  Ac. 
in  ^he  government  of  Tobolsk,  and  from  v.xriou*  stream 
works  III  tlie  Oural.  According  to  the  otfictal  returns,  the 
gold  and  platina  obtained  from  mines  belonging  to  the 
crown,  and  to  individuals  in  the  Oural.  iu  IS36.  were : — 
Poods  l4w.  I Pood*  I hs. 

Gold  : rrnwn  mlnM  « ll&  17  riallna  : crown  mliMS  td  \i 
‘ l*n».4o  • 117  « 
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Namrb,  Aroik,  and  Population  of  Ihe  diflbrciU  Groat  DivisUmt  and  Ooternmenla  included  In  the  OuMlan  Rmpire 

in  JKV:  — 


/‘r^tincr* 

Afvh*ng<t\ 

- 

Vo»/<Cia«  • 

Or*n<  . 

PMvrdMrK 

Nofarifud 

Pu.> 

Ufovov  • 
r«w 

V>ra»la/  - 
Kastrom* 

N»)ni  Xo^ft^oit 
ViMlimir 
Ruv«n 
Tdmbuf  - 
ToU 

Kaiuc»  - 
Oral 

R-«r4  > 

nrnlm  : 

K*4h«(WA  • 
|jnm(4  • 
t'aar(fei<4  • 

H U/t  Hm^na  ■. 

U i(fn<^ 
Mohll'f  - 
Winak 

JMkmdiiiM  : 

Milna  • 
<Uodao 
Rl^iMiirk 
IJit/,  Aw<jm  r 
Valhml* 


n.t’i 

MiKI 

no 

«^:o 

• 

myv  : 

s»7 

l.iSK 

kTH 

e.n 


7TA  , 

a-,/1 

I 


79»» 


jLVMmi 

liW.lOki 

r<7,‘>rt> 

M5.fno 

I.M'J.rnrv 

i,ny;,wj; 

i.ina.wn 

i, Y4i,;oo  ,■ 
t.-Vjl.TOii ' 

j. ll.i.ftonl 

lr»7,Mu‘i 

W.W  ! 
740.100  , 
5<l3,<i(in  I 

717.700: 

MJ.sjion' 

;'>i.7«jo, 

YM.0nr> 

MU. 100' 


Ua»tTnnxnta. 


I'c  tMTHilptfr  . « 

PiiJI**a  - * 

Kbark.^r 

• . 

tMn  Coaaarln  • 

KkattfvtiMMidf  - 

Klw»jn 

Tanrida 

}’*n»«  ... 

M'oUrtk  • • 

Kaiau^  . 

AMrakhan  • 

('.tutaain.  Atr.  • 

Ovra/  rtortiw.*  • 

OrentiAUfa 

VialLk  - 
Ai^rru. 

TtiuNk^  . . 

IrtMiik  • 

Yakobk 

Kamtchaika 

<rkKi>ttk 

Vmiairlak 

7Vin>.rfl*rwija  f*ror4iv«t; 

(it.'qpa.  fcC.  - • 

ViaiJiMt 

KInadiHn  o<  I'nUnd 
KuMan  AimtVca 


Arrw  lo 
•S.  m. 

PiH».  hi 
ll3S. 

avM 

MUS 

i.3ar. 

MAS 

l,9no.fssi 

IpASIUSal 

1./07.WVI 

a«»,5oo 

l.ia< 

t/HO 

-M 

7Vt,«cO 
7»iAA<ai 
Apl.WXI 
7X0/ •» 

M<>( 
, «7S 

l.UI 
»>4r» 

1.JSUAO0 

9Sn.4<v> 

t,ivy/Aki 

xM..vnn 

47i^UIU 

III 

t.77i.son 

t.A^WUU 

M1I/-/X) 

AS,«1S 

itlk.'Xin 

CM^« 
■ 50TJPO 

im.im 

7.7«>0 

*05,400 

1 N3XI 

1 A.406 

' iT.vm 

*/m\,con 

I..AU7.iaA 

i.tuhjiei 

61/VW 

A9/<7A,1[UU 

N.B.  Thc36I..VkH  ((»nfra|ihi<^  w|.  m-  of  I A bi  kilcf.  ki*»qul  c»  7.il^.ik)0  Ena*  *0-  *o*  of  09*  I A loa  dca* 

* ‘ni*  pof.  of  the  old  pro*,  of  i Nn.k . «uppr<wMl  in  lAM,  la  wholly  Incltkdcd  In  th>«  table  in  that  of  Tomak : la  point  of  Act.  boaarar,  it 
«*»*  iwianod  In  pan  to  Tobolak,  and  In  part  unl|  lo  Tocmk. 

Clatslfied  Account  of  tho  Population  of  the  Riiijiian  Rmpire  in  1H34>,  according  to  the  Official  Statement 
piiblUhed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance : — 


! MaSM. 

Female*. 

Ravilta  .... 

.''/.■VAI 

CS.I7H 

Mal«  cSilkIrirfi  of  iirSoU,  drwemM,  and 

McrMam  .... 

Talxl 

Xis/JA7 

*l9,74fi 

Koman  ('twrrh  ... 

7Xt.l 

7rAI5 

r'nlh<Hh'  |»c>e»U  • • 

Armmlan  iitittSi  ... 

I.uthrraii  drw  .... 

1 474 

3I.A 

' 1/Xtt 

ftrWirmfd  rhurrh  ... 

A* 

MohaenmnSta  Mollahs 

C/)71 

Laiua*  (Tartar) 

lAO 

KMm. 

Hiwdhary  .... 

*54,731 

1V1.429 

75,9**  1 

74, *73 

I'<*tt*  o/flctT*  who  hav*  t«ft  ihe  army, 
itiHl  «r*  cmulejad  tn  the  ci*(J  arv- 

vkv.Xc 

*37,413 

FnrHrnert  flf  all  claMH 

*V.1H 

ia.yia 

JUiliiiri  colanim  ... 

95u/,'jfi 

951,467 

ImhabUatUi  sf  TWns. 

1.1M47 

stvnt'teeiwr*,  avtlsam,  Ac.  • • : 

( i:uriik  In  ih«  caamti  proriMTcs  • 1 

MAO.iAt 

l,i33.<»KY 

Crrekf  of  Mjnjt  manmakm  af  Tala. 
rtUtem  of  RcflaraUa  • • 

InkmUfatUt  if 

Pewant3t  {that  It,  ih«prl*aia 

|>r<'f<erlj  nf  the  rtnpctt*r  and  the 
uiprtul  Ounll*,  pcBaanu  annajwtl 
to  the  crann,  Ar*  ... 

PMaanta  the  pwnigty  of  noUaa 

Ik'aiwfrWa^  rrikea. 

('almarkt,  r«rra«imi,  and  Moham* 
awdM.  of  the  Cancama 

7Vr*tfo>y  Vaoi^  /Ac  ranea/Mc. 
fteorcia,  ArnivnU.  M<eiaoUa«  Ht,  . 

Poland  ..... 

FinUnd  .... 

JtUMlan  cotonlaa  la  Amartea  * 

Total  of  population  - • V.A9e,ZU  |AO,t57r'U3 

Uraiwi  total  of  taNh  tciat  . AO.IAS.A60  I 
In  ihH  talde,  bow«T«r.  tad  in  that  f1»«n  aboa*.  tha  urbrata 
wldicr*  of  the  arniy  tad  aa*;,  vlih  thalr  ol*ea  aiwl  rMldtvn, 
are  not  included;  to  that  the  luro  total.  In  lound  nuiuliera, 
roaj  be  cMlmatad  at  liiij.onemllUocia.  la  adaliibMt  lo  uhli h 
tnu.t  be  reckoned  ihe  InhaMtanU  of  the  mountatn*  heCween  the 
Black  8ea  and  ih*  Caapian,  amounUta  to  l.ttA/mo.  There 
are  alto  ■cane  vanderlnc  u.hea  of  Qrraatlini  and  othon, 
*lmm  II  It  im|>oaul1e  to  numlior. 


Malet. 


t4A.7IA 

(Nearl*) 

k/CIpAll 

6T..A/;.V| 

S0.7C1 


Femalra- 


t.IIO.'MI 

70K.4AI 

ao.icdi 


In  1*^7.  the  same  mines  protiuced  3o9  poods  23  lbs.  j 
gold,  ami  IlH  poods  3^  lbs.  plalina  ; and  exclusive  of  Ihe  ; 
above,  the  Siberian  mines  produced  in  tho  same  year  lAu  | 
iHKnls  of  gold«  of  which  30  poods  were  extracted  from 
tilvrr.  On  Ihe  whole,  therefore,  the  produce  of  gold  In 
HiimU,  In  l*^.  must  have  exceetled  470  i>oods  : that  i». 
taking  tho  pond  at  36 lbs.,  and  the  price  01  gold  at  4/.  per 
o*..  it  must  have  amounted  lo  I.Ok^.hsiv.  I 

Silver  is  rhleRy  found  in  the  Altai  Mountains  nf  Khn. 
llvaiio  Voskvesseniki.  and  iu  the  Silkerlan  Mountains 
ennilguniic  to  Nerischink.  The  annual  prmiuco  of  the 
a-.|v«T  mines  exetN^ls  3.000  poods,  or  lOH.Oiolbs.  wortii, 
Ht  ■''u.  hi.  an  mince.  834.600/.  And  if  we  athi  to  the  value 
of  Ihe  gold  and  silver  that  of  the  platina.  the  aggregate 
vnlue  of  Ihe  three  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
|,.'rfSMC0/.  a year. 

('(•{•(•rr  Is  luund  in  the  government  of  Olotieiz,  and  in 
the  Oural  arvd  Altai  Mountains.  It  is  prodnml  in  the  ! 
evieiil  of  about  310,000  poods  a year.  About  40,000  poods  | 
of  trad  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Nertachink  and 
Kholivano.  The  iron>mincs  furnish  a supply  mere  than 
siittirlrnt  fur  the  wants  of  the  rmpire.  The  works  in  the 
Oural  Motiniains  only  are  said  to  employ  above  AO.O'S) 
labourers ; and  iron  is  also  procured  in  tne  .Miai,  Cau> 
casus,  tho  Valdai  Hills.  Ac.  The  total  product  of  iron  is 
said  by  Schnitiler  to  amount  to  9 millions  poods ; ami 
may  now.  perhaps,  be  taken  at  from  10  to  I'i  millions 
poi^B,  or  from  160,000  to  IbO.OUO  tuns.  Wood  only  is 

VoL.  II. 


used  in  the  iron-works  and  founderies  of  Russia.  Mer« 
cury,  antimony,  slrvc,  cobalt,  Ac.,  are  found  in  Siberia. 

Cast-iron  articles  are  prepared  at  most  mines  where 
there  are  forgus.  There  is  an  Important  cannon  mami- 
factory  at  Pelroxavohsk,  in  the  government  nf  Olonets, 
which  vtas  brought  to  a high  stale  of  perfection  an 
Knglishman  of  the  name  of  Gasmigne.  But  Uie  prin- 
ripfil  hardware  manufactories  are  carried  on  at  Tula, 
in  the  government  of  that  name.  (See  Til*. ) A great 
variety  of  arllcles  of  mllcry  are  protlucetl ; and  the 
royal  manufactory  of  flre-anns  is  very  extensive,  employ, 
inr,  it  Is  said,  about  7,000  male  and  9.0X1  fetnalo  workera. 
(ScknitjJfr,  La  //wssrV,  la  Pologne.  t[c.,  p.31&)  Very 
(lifTercnt  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  arms  produced  at  Tula.  Those  of  Dr.  Clarke  wera 
speedily  con(utc«i  by  the  exploits  of  the  Russian  forces  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  manufacture  has  tseen  since  materially 
Improved.  At  present  we  are  assured,  on  undoubted 
authority,  that  though  the  arms  produced  at  Tula  be 
inferior  in  point  of  finiiti  to  those  made  in  England,  they 
are  of  very  good  uuolity. 

Russia  Is  abundantly  supplied  with  mines  of  salt  and 
brine  springs : but  as  mo*t  of  them  are  at  a great  dis- 
tMvee  rrom  the  Baltic  and  western  prova,  there  is  a 
large  importation  of  salt  from  England  and  Austria. 
The  ult  mines  and  briue  springs  in  tl«e  government  of 
Taurida  (Ihe  Crimea),  are  the  most  ext<*tisive,  and  Ibr* 
tiisb  annually  about  16  millions  poods  (nearly  360,000 
K r 
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tom) : tho«e  of  Perm,  which  aimuallf  tupply  about  7 
tnUHon*  poodt.  are  the  next  In  importance : the  minei 
of  lletik.  in  the  ftovemment  nf  Orcnbotirft.  hirnish  about 
Sno.OOO  pnuds.  exclusive  of  what  is  fumiihcd  bf  the  mU 
lake*,  and  ailditional  *upplies  are  obtained  from  various 
other  niim-s  and  ^nriuf:*- 

~Landotl  propertv  in  Kussia  U (rcnrrolly 
dlTid«l  into  eitate*  bolonxinjt  either  to  the  crown  or  the 
nnbtlitv.  Koine  of  those  iM-lon|tlnt(  to  the  Utter  are  very 
extensive ; but,  ou  inir  to  the  cempiilsurjr  division  of 
estate*  amoiiR  the  children  of  a Uiniljr  on  the  death  of 
the  father  ■.  this  is  not  ftcneralljr  the  case  ; and  the  too 
great  BiilxUrltinn  of  the  Und  is,  io  fart,  one  of  the  evils 
with  which  HuvtU  is  thre.itened.  I'he  peasants  ocru« 
pjritiR  the  crown  estates  arc  in  a state  of  predtal.  and 
those  occupying  the  evlates  of  the  nohility  are  gene, 
rally  In  a slate  of  ahtoimie.  slavery.  The  value  of  a Hus- 
sian  estate  formerly  d<-{>eTided  more  on  the  number  of 
lalMKirers  or  slaves  belonging  to  it.  and  which  m.iy  be 
cither  sold,  or  let  out  hr  the  proprietor,  than  on  Its  extent, 
or  the  quality  of  the  soil:  but  since  the  increase  of  pop.  this, 
in  many  districts.  Is  no  longer  the  ease;  and  the  proprietor 
is  sometimr*  hiirdenctl  with  the  charge  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  labourers,  and  paying  the  tax  on  them  to  go- 
veniuient,  for  w hose  service*  he  has  little  or  no  use.  IMf. 
fereiit  proprietor*  ad' jit  different  methods  in  the  msiiage- 
ment  of  their  ejUtei.  intheprlncIpalpartofGrcat  Itussla. 
Comprising  ail  the  centr.al  prov*.  of  the  monarchy,  the 
systi-m  is  eery  simple.  'I'he  proprietors  rarely  farm  anr 
considerable  portion  of  their  estate*,  or  interfere  with 
the  mesde  In  which  thev  are  cultivated.  Tlicy  usually 
Content  themselves  with  distributing  them  among  the 
peai,aiUry;  their  revenue  consisting  in  the  produce  of 
an  oAroA,  or  capitation  tax.  Imixvieil  on  each  male  pea- 
sant. by  war  of  rent.  In  the  Hallic  provi..  on  the  other 
hand,  the  owners  usually  retain  a quarter,  or  some  less 
proportion,  of  their  estate*  in  their  own  possession,  ma* 
n-xglng  them  either  directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
stewards  or  agents.  The  peasants  on  such  estatei  are 
allowed  cottages,  having  pk-re*  of  ground  attached,  genc- 
rallv.  jwrhaiv*.  nboul  l-l  acres,  sufficient  for  their  support ; 
tliofr  obrok  or  tax  being  paid  l>y  lalmur,  or  eor*if$,  per- 
formed on  the  lands  held  by  the  proprietor,  or  let  by  nim 
to  other*.  In  the  I'kralnr  and  other  S.  prov*.,  the  pea- 
sants arc  partly  free  ; and  these  pay  for  the  lands  they 
fx-.uipv,  sometime*  money,  but  more  fn'quently  produce 
ami  uixHir  rents.  There  Is  also  a clast  of  small  pro- 
prietors w’ho  cultivate  their  own  lauds,  but  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  holding  slaves. 

U mar  seem  at  first  sight  that,  provlilcd  its  amount 
were  moderate,  the  system  of  |»arro]Ung  out  land  to  occii- 

Elers  rhargetl  with  an  obrok  or  capitation  tax.  could  not 
n fairly  objoctixt  to.  And  when  such  I*  the  cate,  and  the 
Umilord  allows  the  occupiers  to  reap  the  fruit  of  In- 
creased economy  ami  exertion,  this  is  no  doubt  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  dealing  with  slaves.  Hut  the  vice  or  the 
system  U that,  except  on  the  crown  estates,  every  thing 
cie{tends  on  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  who,  (hough  oc- 
casionally enlightened  and  liberal,  is  too  frenmuitly  ig. 
norant  of  hi*  rc.il  interests,  careless,  and  emoirrastrd, 
'J'he  occupier  has.  in  fact,  no  sos'urlty  whatever.  If  hr 
Improve  hit  farm,  or  have  about  bim  the  aiii»e.irance  of 
gi-tting  rich,  the  chances  are  that  his  obrok  will  be  im- 
mediately IticreaseHi ; or  that  a portion  will  betaken  from 
hi*  farm,  and  given  to  another  family.  Kten  the  preilial 
slave*  on  the  crown  t**taies.  from  whom  only  a certain 
■m'Hint  of  labour  or  of  corv£<ej  0.10  be  legally  demiimlod. 
are  freipientty  ex|HMed,  to  the  extortion  of  those  to  w hom 
the  iands  are  let,  ur  of  the  offli'er*  em]*loytxJ  to  su(>erin- 
tend  them,  lienee.  In  the  generality  of  initwrcs.  the 
pe.iMiits  liivari.ibty  follow  a routine  system  ; they  avoid 
labour  by  which  they  are  not  to  benefit ; and  it  It  seldom, 
except  on  the  lands  man  igt'ti  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, or  on  those  occupied  by  the  few  free  tenants  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  that  ;uiy  considerable  Improve- 
merits  ,*ire  ever  attempt^.  Wln-n  the  pop.  of  an  i-state 
parcelled  among  peasants  U Increased,  a uew  distribution 
of  the  land  has  to  Iw  made;  and.  If  unoccupied  l.tnd 
caunnt  be  assigned  to  the  new  famllie*.  they  arc  provided 
for  by  diminlshlag  thi*  sh.m*s  ;^i|H>rtloiicd  among  the  old 
one*.  On  mth  occsslons.  If  the  occupiers  complain  that 
their  ohrok  or  tax  is  too  heavy,  it  is  usual  to  grant  timtp 
on  whom  the  propriet-'r  can  deiiend.  license  to  leave  the 
; and.  though  they  still  continue  slaves,  many  avail 
themselves  of  this  |K*rmlstion,  and  migrate  to  towns 
where  they  exercise  some  trailc  or  prf»fession.  from  the 
profits  of  which  they  frequently  pay  a much  higher  obrok 
was  inipot.xl  up«m  them  in  the  country,  and  accu- 
mulate sums  with  which  to  pnrrh.ne  their  freixiom.  * 
It  is  evident  from  these  statement*,  and  from  the  In- 
fluence of  the  compulsory  division  of  estate*  in  preventing 
Improvements  by  the  proprietor*,  that  agriculture  in 
Kiivsla  muiit  l>e  nt  a very  low  ebb.  Hut  though  this  lie 
Its  general  condition,  U differs  materially  In  different 

• <Vw  ••vmth  at  s man**  lan<Snl  pmpett*  am,  on  hU  (Wath.  to  his 
wlrl.tw  fo(  p«vr;  tm«  foMti-mh  fvM  (o  «l44Jtfhier  ; and  the  iv- 
ilor  ucH-tsHj  tbvalaj  sinong  ttw  soov  fKfssStrj'  Hmiut,  HS.) 


provinces ; and  some  estates,  even  In  the  most  backward 
proTS.,  have  Iwcn  greatly  Improved.  In  Livonia,  and 
the  provs.  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  alto  In  parts  of 
the  Ukraine,  the  huftbaudry  It  verv  superior,  and  the  im- 
plemeots  quite  equal  to  the  liest  that  are  to  be  met  wiUi 
in  mo*t  |>art*  of  Germany.  But.  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  estates.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  re*t  of  ine  empire. 
The  plough  is  there  a w retched  implement  draw  11  by  one 
horse,  and  calculated  rather  to  scratch  than  to  turn  up 
(he  soli.  The  harrow  is  made  of  wood  ; and  rollers  and 
hoeing  machines  are  enlirely  unknown.  Were  it  not 
that  tne  soil  ii  generally  light,  friable,  and  very  easilv 
wToughl,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  it  by  sucfi 
means.  But  these  suffice  (o  m:Uie  it  produce  mure  than 
enough  for  the  want*  of  the  Inhabi.  There  is  not.  In- 
deed, as  Mr.  l.oiKlon  hat  truly  staled,  amrther  country 
in  Kurope  where  com  crops  may  be  raised  at  so  little 
cxiicfisr  of  labour  a*  In  Itussla. 

Kxcliuirc  of  the  forests,  and  the  sandy  drserts  of  the 
south,  vast  tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  einnire 
are,  and  always  must  t*e,  unsusceptible  of  cultivation. 
Taking  the  whole  surface  of  Kiiropi'An  Itussla  at  4u2 
millions  of  drclatines,  M.  Schnitster  sunnoie*  that  the 
cultivated  land  does  not  exceed  hli  millions,  and  the 
meaiiows  (chiefiy  in  I.ivmiia  and  (ornlaiid)  0 millions 
deciatlnes.  (/.Vsai'  Stntittiaut'  de  In  p.  34.)  'I’he 

pnwiucts  vary,  of  course,  with  the  ibfference*  of  soil  and 
climate.  All  sorts  of  com  are  raised  ; but  rye  being  the 
common  fond  nf  the  peasantry,  it  is  jirndured  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  any  other  tort  of  grain.  Next  to 
rye  is  oau : and  the  value  of  the  crop*  of  these  two, 
taken  together,  it  tui>|>oied  to  be  more  llian  double  Uie 
value  of  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  every  other 
kind  of  com.  Orel,  Knsan,  Nijni  KovgoriKi,  Pensa, 
Tainbof,  and  Koarsk  are  the  most  productive  prov*.; 
ami  it  is  in  them  that  the  createst  quantitv  of  wheat  is 
rai-eil.  According  to  the  omcial  returns,  which,  however. 
In  thecc  matter*  arc  little  to  be  depended  u;Km,  Iher* 
were  sown  in  Kuroi>can  Kussia.  in  the  latter  part  of  IH^<4, 
20.34‘.M  lt»  chetwert*  »int»T  com  (rye  and  wheat);  and 
Inthe  following  spring.  arubH.fMdrhetwert*  spring  com  ; 
the  return  to  the  former  biung.  at  an  average,  4)  for  1, 
and  that  of  the  latter  nearlr4  for  I.  Hut,  In  the  l»o*t 
districts,  wherever  the  land  Is  moderately  well  culti- 
vated, the  protiuce  is  much  greater  ; and  is,  imlrcti,  no- 
wise inferior  to  that  nf  the  most  favoured  couiilries. 
Com  in  Kussia  Is  very  frequently  kiln-drltxl  In  (he  sheaf, 
l>efore  it  U either  staikeil  or  thrashed.  Flax  and  hnnp 
are  very  extensively  cultivated;  and,  besides  what  is 
m.*w{e  use  of  at  home,  arc  very  largely  exiKirted.  I'ola- 
toet  succeed  almost  CYcrywhere : and  this,  also,  is  tha 
rase  with  hops.  Tobacco  Is  confined  to  (he  S.  pruvs., 
w here  it  Is  an  Important  article.  It  deserves  to  l»e  men- 
tioned.  to  the  mnlit  of  the  guvmiment,  that  it  has  Ut- 
terly been  exerting  Itself  hi  the  most  Hhrictit  m.-mner 
for  the  Improvement  of  agriculture.  Prok'»sorshlp*  of 
agriculture  have  been  established  In  the  illtTerent  uni- 
versities ; and  an  Institution  to  which  a miMlel  farm  I* 
attach!  d has  been  established  near  Mohllew  for  edu- 
cating Pit)  pupils,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  act  at  stewards  or 
managers  of  large  cstati**. 

Horses  are  very  abundant  In  Russia.  Siieaking  gene- 
rally*. they  arc  coarse  and  ill  shapcil,  but  nartly  and  ac- 
tive. In  the  louthem  province*,  however,  whence  llie 
c.vvalry  horses  are  brought,  the  breed  is  very  sut>er:nr. 
The  khans  or  cheiks  of  the  nomadic  tribe*  occasionally 
possois  as  many  as  lO.OiM)  horses. 

M.  Storch  state*  lh.it  there  is  no  counirv  In  F.urojie 
where  so  many  rattle  are  reared  as  in  Ku««ia,  an<t  mm* 
where  they  are  taken  so  little  care  of.  {Tahieandria 
ii.  I.’'3.)  Ivxchtslvc  of  the  numerous  herd*, 
whieli  conslitutr  a prinniial  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
iiastoral  tuul  nomadic  tribes,  every  (leasant  ha*  a few 
h'-a  I.  and  even  the  b«v’gar  has  a cow  or  a griat  ! The  or- 
dinarr  Knssian  ox  i«  mi;.iU.  lean,  and  bony  ; hut  lUosr  of 
llie  I'krame.  PiKlolia.  Volliynla,  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces, arc  l.vrge  and  of  a very  fine  br(H“d.  Manv  thou- 
sand he.vl  arc  aimually  sent  from  the  Ukraine  to  Ivters- 
hurg  and  oHot  Russian  town*,  and  also  to  Silesia  ami 
Germany.  T.tllow  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  soino 
years,  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Russia: 
the  increase  of  the  cx|H>rt#  of  thi*arti«*lc  from  Odessa 
within  these  few  ye.irs  has  Imwii  quite  extraordinary, 
'('he  wool  of  the  eommnn  Russian  sheiqi  is  hard  ami 
coarse  ; but  latterly  consUerahlc  efforli  have  been  made 
to  Improve  the  breed  by  lm}>otting  fine  wmillrd  sheep 
from  Germany  ; and  wool,  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  factories  at  home,  is  becoming  an  ImyKirtant  article  of 
export.  Thus,  during  the  perimi  from  1H14  to  IS'AI.  the 
anmul  average  exptmt  of  wool  ainounlc<l  to  only  I .TT-LfVW 
lb*.,  whereas,  in  lOa.  it  amounted  to  very  near 
lbs.  valued  at  &52.000/.  Hogs  arc  everywhere  abunilant, 
and.  in  the  northern  provinccscspeciaily.  furni-h  anrin- 
cljial  part  of  the  food  of  the  j*eoplc,  while  thrlr  briitli-s 
are  an  article  of  export.  Goats  are  also  abundant. 

The  rearing  and  managcinent  of  beet  is  more  aUrmlM 
to  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  Huro{>can  country,  and  is 
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In  Fact,  tho  prindpiU  occupation  of  cetcral  Uibet.  Th« 
wild  tn>cs.  however,  fcreatly  exet'ed  thotc  that  are  do- 
me»licat4*ii.  Ulteir  culture  iiprUicIpalljr  attcuded  to  la 
the  provirtce*  of  Kaean  and  Ourfa.  Individual*  amonx 
tiie  KaMrhklrs  potK***  HK)  hire*  In  tlii-ir  (rarden*.  and 
upward*  of  I.OCU  in  tho  forest*  ! (.S'^orrA,  TabUau,  li. 

Honey  U very  l•xteIl»iveIy  u»eti  in  many  parts  in- 
•lead  of  sugar.  The  export  of  wax  U very  ruiisidcrable. 
In  I8>t4,  it  amounted  to  poo'ls,  or  bt)0.!i2M  lb*. 

.Van«/<tcrur<'*  — are  not  generally  in  an  advanced  *Utc. 
Sinre  tb«  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  their  improvement 
ami  exletuiun  have,  it  U true,  been  favourite  object*  with 
the  gorernmciit ; and  heavy  dutiea  and  prohibition*  have. 
In  coiiaeqicencc.  been  ImjKised  on  *m:h  foreign  article*  a* 
it  wAt  *up|H><i*d  ndglit  interfere  with  aimilar  articles  of 
native  growth.  Ttus,  however,  wa*  a very  errotieou* 
pollry.  'I'lie  slavery  of  the  peasantry  Is  an  all  but  la- 
vincible  ubstoirle.  In  so  far  at  least  a*  tney  are  concerned, 
to  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  indiutry,  perse  veraoce. 
ami  invent  lon.necossary  to  insure  success  in  maoufacturc* ; 
while  tiie  thinness  of  the  population,  the  variety  of  natu- 
ral proilucu,  and  the  fertility  of  tlic  soil,  all  concur  in 
iHilutluit  out  agriculture,  including  under  that  term  mines 
And  lislierles,  as  tim  natural  and  most  advantageous 
emnloymrnt  that  can  be  c.irr1e«l  on  ii|xjn  a great 
ii-ale.  till  civilisation  benioreg«>ncratly  difTiistHl.  In  fact, 
coiividering  tho  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Hus-<ia  has  been  pl.iced,  and  the  deficiency  of  her  capital, 
tiie  wonder  rather  ought  to  bn  that  she  has  mauo  so 
great  a progress  ai  the  has  done  In  manufacturing  In- 
diulry.  than  that  she  should  still  Ih‘  so  backward.  Among 
the  iKMs^intry  giMieraily,  there  Is  little  or  no  subdivision 
of  latHiur.  Harh  family  commonly  supplies  itself  with 
all  the  clothing  and  furniture  w hich  It  requires.  Some- 
times, however,  a nt^rsnn  superadds  some  particular  om- 
ploynient  to  his  oruinary  avuc-ttluiis  ; and  sometimes  lids 

tiriiicipie  is  carried  farthL-r,  and  the  inhabt.  of  entire  vil- 
iges  oevoie  themselves  to  some  particular  trade.  It  is 
only  in  pretty  large  towns  that  tiie  dividon  of  labour, 
•ucli  as  it  exi.sts  amongst  lu.  U carried  to  any  cousider- 
aldn  extent  ( and  even  there  it  i*  a common  compidnt 
th.it  the  native  products,  though  showy,  arc  seldom  sub- 
sLintial  or  good.  “ Si  U gtuie  Ht  I' iHPmUtm  /hi  hutm^hc," 
say*  Scbnitslcr,  /{n»sr  potsedf  cn  renxncki\  uu pius 
kaui  dtgjf,  la  fnciliU  iTimiter  ce  quf  ifautrei  ont  produitf 
rt  uH  esprii  vf/ rt  hii/ait  ritrimrr  procidii  qu'tt 

Jiiut  fuivrf.  Mni$,  pri'tsi  di  gagner.  ct  Mantuan/  de 
p^iiv^rancf,  il  tniPitiUt:  ti  la  kale,  plutdl  pour  f'appa^ 
rt’nce  qur  pour  la  durte>  el  le$  prodails  de  ioute  e*peee 
rr-A/  ni  touj.rurt  itijiuiiru  nl  au-deuous  dei  owrofei  c*6- 
cutcea  ptir  det  maiiu  rtrangeres."  ( Taldenu  de  la  Hut. 
sir,  p.  I2.\)  The  vcrsatUiiy  of  the  Itiuslan  |>easant  1* 
a.«l4ndfehing.  He  Is  truly  a Jack  of  all  trades,  and  will  turn 
his  hand  to  whatevor  may  be  required.  “ He  will  plougii 
to-day.  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  Imtiil  a house  the  third 
day.  and  Uie  fourth,  if  his  master  need  an  extra  ctuu'h- 
nun.  he  will  mount  the  box,  and  drive  four  horses 
alirt  ast  as  tl  It  were  his  dally  (Kcupatiun.  None  of  those 
O]keri«lions.  except,  pt'rhaps.  tho  last,  will  be  as  well  per-  : 
foiin<ni  as  in  a ciHintry  whore  the  divistnn  of  labour  is  I 
more  thoroughly  iimk'rstmHl.  They  will  all,  however,  I 
be  iurticiontly  well  done  to  ‘ serre  Ihe  luru.'  a favourite  ' 
phrase  in  Uussla.  The  (>eople  are  very  ingenious,  but  |H;r-  | 
scvrranco  is  wanting ; and  though  they  carry  many  arts  to  i 
a high  degree  of  excellence,  they  generally  stop  short  of 
|ierfjctiu!i ; and  it  will  tie  very  long  before  their  products 
iMH  com ! into  competition,  for  finish,  durability,  oi  cheap-  | 
lie^,  with  Fiiglisli  goods."  (f'enabLs'  liuma,  p.  141.)  I 
In  certain  departments,  how'cver.  Itnssia  is  not  merely  j 
e<qu.-U  hut  even  superior  to  other  conntcicB.  Her  leather  j 
is  excellent ; and  tor  some  purposes,  such  os  bookbinding, 
b dccidtHtly  superior  to  any  oilier  material.  The  pro- 
cess followed  in  the  preparation  of  this  tm|wrtant  article 
has  been  often  descrilicd ; and  foreigners  have  fre- 
quently engrtged  in  the  business  in  Uussia,  with  the  view 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  d«'t.uls,  that 
they  niiglit  undertake  U at  home.  but.  whether  it  lie  owing 
to  soinclhiug  in  the  bark  or  the  water,  or  to  some  otlu-r 
undisi'ovcred  cause,  none  of  (he  nttcmpti  to  prtHiiice 
itussia  leather  in  foreign  countries  have  ever  succei-dtal, 
and  Itnssia  continue*  to  enjoy  a monopoly  of  this  vatu- 
able  product,  and  to  export  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
•ail-cloth.  coriLige  ami  canvass,  tii^.  felt.  inuU,  pot- 
ashes. soap,  caudles,  caviar,  isinglass.  S]iirits,  and  some 
otiier  articles  produced  iu  Uttrsia,  aru  quite  as  good,  or 
better,  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

. bo  late  as  17hM,  almost  all  the  cloth  n-qiiirrd  for  the 
clothing  of  the  army  was  impnrtt'd  truni  abmul ; tmt  it  is 
now  wholly  manufactured  at  home,  f.'luth  of  a sufanior 
quality  is  also  made  at  Moscow  and  its  vicinity,  at  l.vm- 
burg,  near  I'etersimrg,  Sarepta.  and  other  plncps  j but. 
gimoraii)’  speaking,  it  Is  Uith  inferior  to  w hat  mlgld  lie 
tmi'OrtiHl  and  dearer.  Linen  is  principaily  imuiufac- 
turtxl  in  \'ladimir,  Kostroma,  Moscow,  and  Kalou(.'n; 
and  sail-rloch  and  rnrdngt;  in  Arch.vigel,  Orel,  >Ae.  '1  he 
silk  m.mufHcttire  of  Moscow  is  extensive  and  thriving, 
ami  it  is  c.irried  on  to  a less  cMeul  iu  olUitr  towns.  Nu- 


[ morous  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  have 
; been  recently  founded.  Generally,  however,  they  supply 
I only  the  coarser  descriptions  oi  yarn,  the  finer  torts 
iM'iiig  almost  wholly  imported  from  Kngland.  The  cotton 
iiiouuf.u'lure  h,-!*  recently  made  a rapid  progress.  It  is 
prtudpally  carried  on  in  tho  govenunent  of  Vloilimir; 
Chouhi  and  Ivanova  being  its  chief  scat*.  In  leW  they 
had  IS.GI'i  looms,  and  cnipluyetl  '/I, ^^7  workpeople. 

I During  tlie  same  year  there  were  sold  lu  the  province 
5.610,000  lbs.  of  foreign  cotton  vam.  and  66U,OUO  lbs. 
produced  by  Ilusiian  spinners.  (SrAni'/zb-r,  La  ^twic, 
ifc.,  p.  10.'.)  The  increase  has  been  ven^  great  In  tho 
ftiUTval ; for.  It  aptiear*  from  the  official  returns,  that 
ihcie  were  in  Vlauimir.  In  U<30,  315  factories,  which 
gave  employment  to  83.6.55  workpeople.  The  glut  ma- 
nufiicture  h/u,  also,  made  a very  rapid  progress  Single 
plates  are  made  at  the  Petersburg  glass-works,  that  cost 
600/.  each.  The  glass-works  of  the  brothers  MaltsuCT.  in 
Tula  and  Twer,  are  deservedly  celebrated.  The  homo 
consumption  of  glass  is  great,  and  is  rapidly  Increasing. 
The  maiiuracturc  of  siiufT  and  cigars,  potash,  and  soap 
hai,  also,  very  rapidly  Increased.  Paper,  coarse  and  fine 
earthenware,  Jewellery,  Ac.,  arc  producixl  at  Moscow, 
Petersburg,  and  other  plaa.**. 

Industry  of  all  sorts  has  m.-idc  an  astonishing  progress 
since  the  peace  of  181.5.  In  1812  there  were.  In  the  entire 
empire,  2,332  miUQulacturing  establishments,  employing 
6iy,uU3  Workpeople  ; whereas,  in  Ik36.  the  former 
amounted  to  6,015,  and  tho  Latter  to  S6l/,673.  of  whom 
about  a b,alf  were  free  labourers.  During  the  next  threo 
years  the  progress  was  still  grsater,  there  being.  In  183U, 
1,K.W  manufactorii^,  employing  412,1(31  workpeople,  ex- 
clusive of  those  engaged  in  mines,  smeltmg.houses, 
furnaces,  Ac.  In  1*07,  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  HussU  was  estimated  at  509.574, 3>J7 
roubles,  and  it  is  now  (1841)  prnbaiily  not  under  660 
millions.  Among  the  different  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  1839.  616  were  appro|iri,AK'd  to  the  production 
of  woollens.  227  to  that  of  silk,  467  to  thit  of  cotton,  and 
2t>7  to  that  of  linen. 

The  progress  of  industry  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  while,  in  1»20.  there  were  only  two  steam-en- 
gines iu4he  government  of  Moscow,  it  reckoned  about 
lUO  in  1830  I The  same  government  bad.  In  1839,  1,058 
factories,  and  83.G54  workpeople. 

With  the  exception  of  tiie  formidable  restraints  orl- 
^natiiig  in  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry,  industry  is  qulto 
free  in  Kuuia,  There  are  no  internal  monopolies,  save 
those  of  salt,  spirits,  and  playing  cards.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  guilds,  or  corporations,  to  check  competition  ; and 
all  who  are  free  may  exercise  any  art  or  profession, 
either  in  town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agnvutilo  to 
themselves.  Slaves  who  have  t^mined  a passport,  or 
llreiite  from  their  owners  to  leave  their  estates,  are.  in 
this  respect,  in  the  same  situation.  Since  1836.  lectures 
have  btH*n  iiutilulcd  in  all  the  Kussian  universities,  for 
the  instruction  of  tnanufacturers  or  hnndicrart-tradesmen 
in  mechanics,  chemistry,  Ac.,  and  in  the  applicuiou  of 
science  to  practice. 

CotHmerce.  — The  cominrrcc  of  Russia  Is  already,  not- 
wlthsUnding  the  {Nualyzine  Influence  of  the  prohibitive 
sy  Hein,  very  extensive;  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
increase  with  the  growing  wealtli  and  population  of  the 
empire,  and  according  as  more  liberal  prtodples  may  l» 
exiKTled  to  ptevoil.  Tlic  {'riiicipai  article*  or  export  are 
tAliuw.  which  is  more  largely  exported  from  this  than 
from  any  other  country  ; grain,  particularly  wheat ; hemp 
and  11.1X  ; timlier,  {lutaslict,  bristles,  linseed  and  hrmp- 
seed.  linseed  and  licmpsctHi  oils,  furs,  le.xthcr  ; fox,  hare, 
and  squirrel  skins;  c.onvnsi  and  coarse  liuen,  cordage, 
wiHil,  caviar,  wax.  i»ingtass.  tar,  Ac.  The  principal  itii- 
IKirts  are  sugar.  esi>eclaUy  from  the  Haronnidi ; cotiou 
slulTi  and  yarn,  the  latter  m-tn*  by  far  the  most  iinptir- 
tant  article  sent  from  (iroat  Uritaiii  to  Itusci.a;  ccifitH.*, 
but  not  in  large*  iiuautities  ; indigo,  and  other  dye-stuffs  ; 
W4Kjlleni,  oils,  spices,  wine,  salt,  te.i,  lead,  tin,  coal,  fluu 
linen  from  Hollaiui  and  Silesia.  Ac. 

The  pHiu'1{mI  tr.Tjling  jiorU  are  Petersburg  and  Rlg-x, 
on  the  IJ.altic,  but  i»artlcular!y  the  former;  Archangel, 
m»  the  \\  hitc  S<-a ; Odessa,  on  the  Rlack  Sea ; Tugait- 
rng,  <m  the  ie.*iof  Arof ; and  Aslrakh.-ui  .and  Haku.  on  tho 
I’asptan  Sea.  Moscow  is  the  principal  mtrcp6t  of  the 
interior  commercr  of  the  empire.  'J'l.c  trade  with  China 
Is  mostly  carried  on  through  Kiachta ; and  the  fair  of 
Nljm  Novgorod  is  celebratixl  ail  over  Furope.  There  are 
also  very  large  fairs  at  Irbit,  Kbarkoff.  K<  orsk,  and  other 
towns.  (St'C  IhoAe  towns.)  The  value  of  the  goods  offered 
for  sale  at  the  different  great  fairs,  in  IKI9.  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  353.8tM.722  roubles.  In  IKI9  the  total  value 
of  the  export*  from  the  empire  to  foreign  countries  was 
rstmiated  at  332, 0O2,2.V(  rouble*  (l3,8.‘a,0(X5/.) : ofwhich 
thosi*  from  I’etenburg  ainounled  to  nearly  a half,  or  to 
13H.O44.tib0  roubles.  At  an  average  of  the  six  vears  end- 
lug  with  I8;i8,  tile  real  value  of  the  articles  of  Brlti-.h  pro- 
ducc  and  manuf.-uiurc  exjwrted  from  this  country  to 
Russia  amounted  to  l,6s6,3UI/.  a year.  eoUon-lwut  cou- 
stitutiug  three  fourths  of  thrir  total  value. 
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H'atcr  0*fHi7iKn»i*rt/ifnu.  — The  erral  rood  from  Pe- 
tiTilfurtr  to  Moscow  ii  justly  SAid  by  Lord  Londonderry  to 
\ji-  a most  mAgnifirent  |iiibltc  work.  It  is  nearly  VX)  m.  in 
U'ligth,  i|ulte  lcv»*l,  aix>ut  double  the  width  of  tho  (treat 
North  Itimd  in  and  is  macodanitsetl  ihrouKhout, 

ami  kept  along  the  whole  line  in  the  mi»t  |wrf«-ct  repair. 
Tour,  i.  U(.)  llut,  with  the  exccptMin  or  this  and  of  a 
few  other  priiit-ipal  hncf,  there  is  a great  want  of  good 
road*  in  Hu«tU.  This,  however.  U productive  of  less  In* 
cunvenienre  than  might  bo  expocU>«U  from  the  rirciim* 
■tanre  of  the  frost  rendering  the  worst  roads  fit  for  slotlgv 
travelling  fur  a cotisidorable  |HTlod  of  the  year  ; and  from 
the  niJintwr  uf  navigable  rivers  and  the  extension  that 
bat  bcvti  given  to  tneir  navigation  by  the  eonitritction 
uf  numerous  canals.  Ily  these  means  a watt-r  commu* 
uU'atioii  hat  been  efTiettHl  between  the  great  navigable 
liver  the  Wulga.  which  has  Its  emiwnichure  in  the  (‘as* 
ian  Hea,  and  Petersburg  and  Archangel:  the  Wulga 
as  also  been  uniie<{  with  the  Don.  which  falls  Into  tlie 
s«‘a  of  Azoflf.  Tho  Pripet,  an  atlluetit  of  the  I)nie|>r, 
which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  h.u  been  connected  with 
the  Dug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  while  tbu  latter  has 
been  connected  with  the  Niemcn. 

Few  cunulries,  in  fact,  have  so  ertensive  a command 
of  internal  navigation.  (loo<ls  put  on  board  in  Peters* 
burg  may  be  conveyed  to  .Astraknan.  a distance  of  abovo 
I.ffsi  m„  or  to  any  port  on  the  Caspian,  and  rter  rma, 
without  once  being  landed.  The  iron  and  furs  of  .Siberia 
and  the  tea*  of  Cldna  are  ri'ceived  at  Petersburg  in  the 
same  way;  but  owing  to  the  peat  distance  of  these 
countries,  and  the  short  i>erliKi  of  the  year  during  whirl) 
the  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  sometimes  take 
llireeyo*vi  in  their  transit  I linmrnsequantitlesofg<K>ds 
are  conveved  during  winter  upon  the  ice  In  slivlgcs, 
to  the  different  p*»rts,  and  to  the  nearest  prttiant,  or 
places  in  the  interior,  where  barks  arc  built  fur  river  or 
canal  navigation.  They  arc  put  un  board  in  at>tlcip.uiun 
of  the  )>er(od  td*  sailing,  that  the  barks  may  1>Q  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  water,  by  floating  down 
with  the  current  as  soon  at  the  snow  and  Ice  begin 
to  melt.  The  cargoes  carried  up  the  river  Into  the 
interior  during  summer  are  principally  conveyed  to 
thc-ir  ultimate  destinations  by  the  sledge  roads  during 
winter.  The  conveyance  by  the  latter  Is  generally 
the  most  expeditious  ; and  it,  as  well  as  the  Internal 
conveyance  by  water,  it  performed  at  a very  moderate 
expense. 

The  lurks  that  come  from  the  Interior  are  mostly  of  a 
very  rude  constniclion.  flat-bottomed,  and  seldom  draw- 
ing mon*  than  20  or  30  inches  water.  When  they  arrive 
at  tlivir  destination,  they  are  sold  or  broken  )ip  for  fire- 
wood. Thuse  that  leave  the  ports  for  the  interior  are  of 
a sup«‘rior  description,  and  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  ; the  commodities  imported  being,  at  an  average, 
of  much  greater  value,  relatively  to  their  bulk  and  weignt, 
than  thoK*  that  are  exported. 

As  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  inland  navl- 

Sraiinti  of  the  empire,  we  mar  mention  that,  in  IKM),  no 
ewer  th.vn  Ixvits  and  I7,4(K>  rafts  arrived  from  the 

interior  at  the  diflerent  great  ports  and  emfsoritimi  of 
the  RiKiian  empire,  the  giMnls  so  conveyed  l»elng  worth 
NiM.!ril.730  rouble*.  Of  these,  boats  and  7K4  rafts, 

value  l'j<V*74.9dl  roubles,  arrived  at  Petersburg;  1362 
boats  ami  l,23‘>  ralts,  value  t.^,2-<l.!W)0,  at  Archangel; 
LlKA  boots  and  1373  rafts,  value  32,437 ,37fi,  at  Riga,  and 
so  on. 

Account*  in  Russia  are  kept  in  roubles  and  kopeks ; 
but  the  rouble  is  uf  two  kinds,  very  different  in  value. 
The  silver  rouble  is  worth  from  3s.  2c/.  to  nearly  At. 
RngU.  varying  according  to  the  distance  from  (he  capital. 
The  p4)H>r  rouble,  worth  atmut  IfWf.  F.ngl.,  and  usually 
considered  equivalent  to  a franr,  ft  the  b.uit  of  all  mer- 
cantile c.'dculations,  aod  Is  dlvldcsl  Inin  100  kopeks.  The 
kopek,  worth  consequently  about  a centime,  is  a copper 
coil).  The  only  gold  ruin  ii  the  detni. imperial,  value 
ab»Mii  20  fr.  Since  IHVh,  pUtina  coins,  worth  about  1/. 
sterling,  have  been  stnick  ; but  they  are  not  yet  of  any 
prariiral  importano*.  The  Htuslan  lb.  Is  ratner  larger 
than  till.’  avoirdupois  lb. ; the  last  * I3'S  quarters  ; the  , 


ehetirrrt,  the  measure  for  com,  = fl-75  Rng.  bushels ; thd 
dcriaUnr,  land  measure  b about  2’7  acres  ; tho  verst  of 
im-fl  to  a fhmg.  degree  « I.Hi7  yards,  1 versts  brtng 
atxHit  equivalent  to  2 Kns.  miles. 

A'a/r>e  and  ^’orcigvi  MerekanU,  ifc.  Every  Russian 
carrying  on  trade  must  be  a burgher,  and  have  his  name 
regiitend  in  the  burgher's  book  ; he  thus  acquires  an 
uiilimiirtl  friiHlotn  of  tratle.  All  whose  names  are  in  the 
iHitghor’s  books  arc  either  townsmen  who  have  property 
w Ithln  the  city,  nr  members  of  a guild.  Thcro  are  three 
guild*.  Those  belonging  to  Ihu  first  report  themselves 
to  pusses*  from  lO.fKMl  to  dO.OOd  roulilei : these  nay  fol- 
low foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  coqioreal  pmiish- 
mimt,  and  may  drive  about  the  city  in  a carriage  drawn 
by  tiro  horse*.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  guild 
declare  IhrmselTcs  posst^ssed  of  from  5,000  to  IO.(JOO 
roubles  : they  are  confined  tn  tnl.and  trade.  A capital  of 
from  l.ono  to  5,000  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission 
into  the  third  guild,  which  comprises  iho{)keeprrs  anti 
petty  dealers.  The  rates  paid  by  the  members  of  these 
guilds  amount  to  l|  per  cent,  upon  their  declared  capital, 
the  statement  of  which  Is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  in. 
dividual.  Burghers  are  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army, 
iHit  may  provide  substitutes,  or  pay  a fine.  The  guctU, 
or  foreign  merchants  who  enrol  ibemselve*  In  tlie  city, 
register  on  account  of  their  commercial  aflaim,  enjoy 
iiHvileget  nearly  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country  ; and  hence  a fnreigr>er, 
who  lm|Mjrls  g'Kids  Into  Russia,  must  sell  them  to  ttiis- 
slans  only,  and  at  the  port  where  (hey  arrive.  A few 
foreigners.  Indeed,  sctlleil  in  Russia,  and  having  Conner- 
tions  with  the  natives,  trade  with  the  interior  : but  it  is 
contrary  to  law.  and  the  goods  are  liable  to  he  teiied.  In 
K3H.  the  merchants  of  the  three  guilds  amounted,  iu  all, 
to  l2<s,s-'>4  individuals. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  mostly 
foreigners,  of  whom  (he  Kngliili  are  the  principal.  Tho 
{*rcuiiar  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  latter  are 
now  nearly  ubsolete,  and  tneir  rights,  in  eoromoii  with 
those  of  other  foreigners,  are  merely  those  of  guests. 
Tho  Kngliih  factory  at  Pelershurg  Is.  at  present,  Ilitlo 
else  th.'in  a society  formed  of  some  of  the  princlp^  En- 
glith  merchants,  several  of  whom,  howeror,  do  not 
belong  to  it : its  power  extends  to  little  else  than  the 
management  of  certain  funds  under  iU  control. 

Owing  to  (he  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia,  goods,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  arc  frequently  paid  in  advance; 
and  foreign  goods  are  most  cummunly  told  upon  credit* 
From  (he  miuith  of  November  to  the  shipping  scaum  In 
May,  the  Russians  who  trade  in  flax,  lunnn,  tallow, 
bristles,  Iron,  Ac.,  either  come  themselves  to  rctersburg 
or  Riga,  or  employ  agents  to  sell  their  goods  to  foreign- 
ers. to  be  delivered,  according  to  agreement,  in  May, 
June.  July,  or  August.  I'iic  uayments  are  made  aeconl- 
tng  to  the  circumstances  of  (^e  sellers  and  buyers ; 
snmHimef  the  buyer  |)ays  the  whole  amount,  in  thn 
winter  months,  for  the  goods  which  are  tn  be  deliveml 
in  the  summer  or  autumn ; and  lometinics  he  pays  a 
part  on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the  residue  on  de- 
livery of  the  goosU.  The  manufacturers  an<l  dealers  in 
linen  usually  come  to  PHersburg  in  March,  and  sell 
their  goods  lor  ready  money. 

Foreign  goods  were  formerly  almost  entirely  sold  at  a 
twelvemimth's  errslit.  and  some  at  a still  longer  term ; 
lH)t  uf  Ut«  rears  se'-cral  articles,  as  coffl'C  and  sugar,  are 
sold  Inr  reauy  mone>‘:  still,  however,  the  gre.xt  bulk  of 
fondgn  giMKls  for  the  ■upnly  of  the  intiTlor  Is  sold  on 
cridit.  Most  of  the  Russian*  who  buy  gixxls  on  crtdU 
of  forcimiers,  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  have  no  other 
connection  or  traste  with  PeU-riburg  than  merely  coming 
there  once  or  twice  a year  to  make  purclmses;  which, 
having  accomplished,  they  set  off  with  the  goods,  and 
the  foreigner  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  them  again  till 
the  bills  become  due.  It  Is  obvious,  from  this  statement, 
that  experience  and  sagacity  arc  nowhere  more  re- 

?{uiilte  in  a merchant  than  Rerc.  He  has  nothing,  in 
act,  but  his  own  knowledge  of  the  native  dealers  to 
dr)iend  upon : and  it  is  highly  creditable  tn  the  Riitsians, 
that  foreigners  do  not  hesitate  to  truit  them  with  im- 
mense sums  on  such  RU.aranly. 

Goeemmen/.— . In  Russia  all  power  emanates  from  the 
sovereign,  whose  authority  is  uncrwilrollod.  except  by 
the  res|iect  he  may  yield  to  est.iblished  riistoros,  to  the 
privilege*  of  certain  ciaiiet.and  (he  prejudices  of  tho 
people.  Tho  will  of  the  monarch  has  no  legal  Umiit, 
so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  absolute.  The  act  of  elec- 
tion of  1613,  which  conferred  the  crown  on  the  house  of 
Romanof,  recognises  the  unlimited  power  of  the  sore- 
reign.  The  empress  Catherine  and  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander laboured  to  give  order,  simplicity,  and  regularity 
to  (lie  administration,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a system,  <o 
that  it  might  be  as  Independent  as  possible  of  the  caprtres 
of  the  iovoreign.  Alexander,  Indeeil,  proclaimed  in  1^11 
that  the  law  was  in  Russia  suiwrlor  to  the  sovereign, 
and  gave  to  the  senato  the  right  of  remonstrating  against 
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tnyai^atrCai  an  Imperial  decrre  ii  called)  they  thought 
cuotrary  (hereto.  ’fhU.  no  doubt,  aeelng  the  wiy  in 
which  toe  aeoate  ia  compoaod,  la  a rery  feeble  check  on  the 
deepotic  power  of  the  emper«>r.  Ilut  It  may  well  be 
dtiubted,  whether,  Id  (he  actual  aiato  of  Rnaaia,  the  pre- 
aoiit  form  of  government  be  not  better  adapted  to  ila 
wanta  than  any  that  could  Iw  auLwtltuted  in  Ha  stead,  it 
ia  aiifflctcntty  clear,  aa  well  from  general  princlplca  aa 
from  what  naa  actually  occurred,  that  Kussian  princes 
canuot  safely  follow  a course  of  conduct  generally  dU* 
liked  by  the  nation.  On  the  other  bond,  however,  the 
extent  ax>d  unity  of  the  aoverrign  power  U the  best 
security  for  the  progress  of  clriliaatlon,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement and  weU-beiug  of  the  maaa  of  the  people. 
The  latter  being,  for  the  moat  part,  slaves,  without  pro* 
perty.  Intelligence,  or  InQuence,  would  be  tyrannised 
over  to  an  incomparably  greater  extent  ilian  at  present, 
had  Ibe  nobles  any  share  in  the  government,  or  were 
they  able  to  control  its  procceuinga.  What  Poland 
was  Ituasla  would  be,  were  Iho  nullity  or  superior 
clouea  participating  in  the  sovereign  power.  But  the 
InteresU  of  the  autocrat  and  those  of  the  mau  of  the 
people  are  generally  Identical.  Under  his  protecting 
aeris  civilisation  Is  daily  extending,  and  a class  of  free 
labourers  Is  gradually  growing  up.  The  emperor  is 
afraid  of  the  nobles,  not  a few  of  whom  arc  supposed  to 
be  tltxtured  with  liberal  opinions ; but  he  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  slaves.  Hence  the  despotic  power  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  has  been  materwly  rraueed ; very 
rest  changes  for  the  better  have  been  inade  in  the  con- 
ition  of  the  peasantry  on  the  crown  estates ; and  the 
government  has  gone  steadily  on,  with  quite  as  much 
rapidity  as  circumstances  would  warrant,  endeavouring 
to  improve  and  advance  the  servile  portion,  (hat  is.  the 
great  mass,  of  Its  subjects,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
ultimate  esnancipatloii.  An  enlightened  di'spnUsro  Is.  in 
fact,  the  must  suitable  government  for  such  a country  as 
Russia.  A representative  constitution  would  merely  put 
additional  power  into  the  hands  of  a comparatively  small 
clast,  aiKl  would  be  as  little  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such 
a country  as  an  absolute  government  would  be  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  monarch  Is  the  central  point  of  the  admioistra* 
(Ion : bis  decisions  are  law.  Every  thing  emanates  from 
him  in  tbe  first  inttsmee.  and  every  thing  is  referred  to 
him  in  the  last.  The  labour  b«  has  to  un^rgo  is  great, 
and  requires  incessant  activity. 

The  public  business  is  transected,  under  the  emperor, 
by  dllihrent  boards,  councils,  or  collet's,  which  have 
each  separate,  but  sometimes  not  easily  distinguished 
functions.  The  Imperiai  Council  the  Emperor  was 
established,  on  Its  present  fontlng,  in  1<4|0.  It  consists 
of  a president,  and  an  Indefinite  number  of  members,  of 
which  the  ministers  alwsys  make  a part.  It  is  divided 
Into  the  five  departments  of  legislation,  war,  civil  and 
religious  afiairs,  floaiice,  and  the  aflairs  of  Poland  ; and 
hoi  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  internal  administration  of  the  enmire.  The  second 
cullrfe,  or  senate,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
171  l.and  Is  reckoned  the  roost  important  body  in  the  state. 
It  iuis  various  functions,  partly  ot  a deliberative  and  partly 
of  an  executive  character,  sot  forth  in  a ukase  of  20tli 
Sept,  I Htyi.  It  is  the  high  court  of  Justice  for  tbe  empire,  and 
controls  all  the  inferior  tiibuiials.  The  members  arc 
nominated  by  the  emperor ; at  present  their  number  Is 
about  ino,  and  each  receives  a salary  of  7.000  roubles  a 
year.  Tbe  senate  is  divided  into  eight  committees  or 
sections,  of  which  five  sit  at  Peterslmrg,  and  three  at 
Moscow.  Each  committee  Is  authorised  to  decide  In  the 
last  reeort  upon  certain  descriptions  of  cases,  brought 
either  immediately  before  it.  or  by  appeal  from  the  in- 
ferior courts.  In  s few  cases,  however,  parties  dissatis- 
fied with  its  decisions  may  petition  the  emperor.  The 
seivators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who  fill  high 
stations;  but  a lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without 
whose  signature  Us  declsloni  would  have  no  force.  In 
the  plenum,  or  general  meeting  of  the  sections,  the 
miui»ter  of  justice  takes  the  chair,  as  high  priKurator  fur 
his  majesty.  Resides  Us  superintendence  over  the  court 
of  law,  the  senate  examines  Into  the  state  of  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  has  power  to  inmiire  into 
public  abuses,  to  appoint  to  a great  variety  of  offices,  and 
to  make  remnustraoces  to  (he  emperor.  Monthly  reports 
of  Us  proceedings  are  publishitl  iu  the  gazette. 

The  third  college  consists  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  It 
Is  committed  the  suneriiili'iulcDcc  of  the  religious  afluirs 
of  tbe  empire.  It  u composed  of  the  principal  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  Ail  its  decisions  run  In  the  em- 
peror's name,  and  have  no  force  till  approved  by  liim. 

The  fourth  cuilege consists  of  the  Committee Minis- 
ters,  of  whom  there  arc  eleven,  viz.  the  ministers  of  the 
Imperial  household,  of  war,  fin,-inre.  Justice,  interior, 
public  instrijctinn,  imperial  domain*,  post-office,  roads 
and  (Hiblic  boildincs.  and  the  vlco-cliancelior  and  comp- 
trollor-geiieral.  I'he  ministers  have  fn^quently  col- 
iooguc'S  who  supply  their  place  nheu  tlH*y  oru  cUher 


sick  or  absent.  They  communicate  directly  with  the 
emperor,  or  with  hli  ChaneeUerie  parUndiere,  In  whose 
hands  all  the  executive  authority  is  centred. 

The  local  administration  differs  in  different  provinces  t 
government  having  always  allowed  conquered  or  an- 
nexed countries  tu  preserve  their  own  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. except  in  so  far  os  they  were  hostile  to  the 
general  constitution  of  the  empire.  Finland,  for  ex 
ample,  has  a special  form  of  jrovernment ; and  the  prove, 
wrested  from  Sweden  by  Peter  tbe  Great,  Courlaod, 
smd  those  formerly  belonging  to  Poland,  have  peculiar 
institutions  and  privilem.  which,  however,  have  latterly 
been  much  modified.  But,  despite  these  exceptions,  the 
form  of  the  provincial  goverament  is,  ootwitbstaudiog, 
sufficiently  uniform. 

The  empire  la  divided  Into  genera)  governments,  or 
vice-royalties,  irovemments.  and  districts.  There  are.  at 

S resent,  14  of  the  first,  ^0  or  51  of  the  second,  ami  above 
20  of  the  last.  There  are  also,  as  alreadr  stated,  ex- 
tensive districts  which.  Uom  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  or 
otherwise,  are  not  < ganisetl  into  regular  governments, 
which  arc  csJled  pn-vioces,  or  oblasts.  The  vicemys,  or 
general-governors,  are  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror ; and  as  such  command  the  forces,  and  have  the 
supreme  control  and  direction  of  all  afbirs,  whether 
clril  nr  military.  All  the  functionaries  within  their 
jurisdiction  are  subordinate  to,  and  make  their  reports  to 
them.  They  sanction  or  suspend  the  Judgments  of  the 
courts,  Ac.  A civil  governor,  rooresenting  the  general 
governor,  assisted  by  a council  of  regency,  to  which  all 
measures  must  be  submllted,  is  established  in  each  go- 
vernment or  province,  in  case  of  dissent,  the  opinion 
of  the  governor  is  provisionally  adoplrd  till  thepleasuro 
of  the  emperor  with  respect  to  the  matter  be  ascertained. 
A vice-governor  is  appointed  to  fill  tbe  place  of  the  civil- 
governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell.  There  are 
also.  In  every  government,  a council  of  finance  under 
the  presidency  of  the  vlce-govertior,  who  manage  the 
crown  estates,  aiul  superintend  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue; a college  of  general  provision,  which  has  the 
direction  and  inspection  of  all  charitable  foundations, 
prisons,  workhouses,  schools  for  the  initrurtion  of  the 
poor,  Ac. : and  a college  of  medicine,  which  attends  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  public  health,  appoints  dis- 
trict physicians,  inspects  pharmacopeias,  Ac.  The  dis- 
tricts nave  each  thdr  local  functionaries.  'I'he  towns  have 
a municipal  body,  rirrtcd  once  every  three  years  by  the 
different  classes  into  which  tbe  free  pop.  is  divided.  And 
each  town  has,  also,  according  to  its  importance,  a com- 
mandant or  baililT,  apminted  by  the  crown,  who  has 
charge  of  the  police,  of  the  public  buildings  and  maga- 
sines,  and  who  executes  sentences,  pursues  criminals, 
Ac. 

The  Ruislsn  Judicial  system  Is  complicated,  and  not 
easily  understood,  except  by  natives.  'J  herc  are  civil 
and  criminal  courts  in  every  circle ; and  a supremo 
court  of  Justice,  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  sections. 
Is  established  in  every  government.  Cases  derided  in 
the  Inferior  courts  may  be  appeale<l  to  It.  Its  sentence 
is  final  in  all  criminu  rases,  and  in  all  civil  matters 
relating  to  sums  under  50U  roubles.  Those  involving 
properly  to  a greater  amount  may  be  carried  before  the 
Senate. 

It  It  a curious  (art  that,  notwithstanding  the  despotl- 
cal  n.;ture  of  the  government,  all  (he  provincial  tribunals 
consist  partly  of  elective  fuixtionarics.  Thus,  the  su- 
perior court  tor  a circle  consists  of  a Judge  aud  secretary, 
and  of  two  assessors  chosen  anniialty  by  the  nobles,  and 
two  by  the  peasants  : and  the  superior  court  of  Justice 
for  a government,  which  it  divided  into  a civil  and  a eri- 
minal  chamber,  consists  of  a prcsUlcnt,  secretary,  and  4 
assessors  for  each  chamber,  S of  the  assessors  being 
chosen  by  the  nobility,  ami  3 by  the  burghers.  It  is.  in 
fact,  a principle  in  Itiissta,  tliat  a nortiun  of  the  Judges 
in  eve^  court  should  lielong  to  the  tame  clast  as  the 
party  whose  intereitv  arc  under  discussion,  and  be  elocted 
lor  that  purpose  t>y  hit  compeers.  In  the  rase  of  the  nu- 
bility and  burghers.  this  it  a roost  valuable  privilege; 
but  m (he  case  of  the  peasantry,  who  stand  most  In  m>ed 
of  protection,  this  privilege  is  quite  illusory  ; their  sU- 
vety  and  ignorance  making  them  utterly  incapable  of 
profiting  by  it. 

PreviomV  to  the  rcim  of  the  F.mnms  Catherine  II., 
the  Judges,  partictilarly  In  the  inferior  rourts,  wete 
wretchedly  paid.  That  princess  increased  their  salaries  ; 
but  they  are  still  far  t04>  low.  And  seeing  that  the  Judges 
are  removable  at  ple-isure,  and  owe  tholf  situation  to 
favour  rather  than  to  merit,  we  need  not  wonder  that  tho 
greatest  abuses  continue  Ui  exist  in  the  administration  of 
Justice.  'Hie  procee<ling»  are  dilatory  In  the  extreme. 
The  prohibition  against  taking  fees  front  suitors  is  ran-ly 
rnmplted  with  ; and  in  most  irilHinals  it  is  affirmed,  timt 
if  Justice  cannot  l>e  altogetlirr  dcfentetl,  it  may  at  least  Ito 
indctiniU'ly  posljK>ne«l.  by  dint  of  inuiiey.  Tliese  abuses 
have,  however,  been,  in  part,  at  least,  ohslatetl  by  (he  pub- 
lication, betwcvii  lH'y6  aud  lH3d,  by  tile  l.<  gislaltve  Com- 
missioti,  of  an  cxiciuivu  digest  {Stcod  Zaionow,  " Body 
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of  Ijiw”)  of  all  tboUvMlim  in  forrrrHntlroto  thriiKhU 
uf  citU4*ns  aii«l  the  a*huiiil«tra(ion  of  pul>lic  justice.  This 
imbUrati-m  h.is  Rreatijr  simpliBcil  tiie  law;  and  it  la  of 
va«t  imporlancc  from  us  beini;.  as  it  were,  a charter  of 
rights  which  mar  he  appeale<l  to  on  nil  future  oifastnns, 
and  which  U will  be  verj-  difficult  for  any  succeeding 
sorereigti  to  abridge.  But  it  would,  nctwithstandiiig,  be 
Idle  u>  exjH*ct  any  rery  m-iterlal  improrement  in  the 
ordinary  adminislratinn  of  justice,  until  the  judges  l>e 
liettisr  trained,  selected,  and  p.iUl ; and  fill  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  a comparatlrely  free  press, 
neither  of  which  has  at  present  any  existence  in  Hutsia. 
be  brought  to  l>rar  on  the  administration  uf  juslico,  nod 
of  puhllc  affairs  generally.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  senirity  ngamst  ahiise  on  which  any  reliance  cau 
safely  be  placed.  Wherever  Judges  are  exempted  from 
the  control  of  piitdic  opinion,  anil  the  animatlrersion  of 
the  press,  tiiey  arc  most  commonly  the  oinequious  In* 
struniDils  of  government,  and  seldom  scruple  to  commit 
Injosiieo  when  they  belicrc  It  will  t>e  accvplable  to  their 
sumTiors. 

Tliere  is  in  Hnssia.  partirul.irly  in  the  great  towns,  a 
very  enieieiit  system  of  |H»llre.  The  offin-rs  are  em- 
{fowered  to  discharge  rariotis  funetiuiis  lM>stdes  those 
uhlch  conH*  more  jH-culiarly  wdhio  their  province; 
Biu'h  AS  the  decision  of  diifei  ences  la*tween  masters  and 
serTAiiU,  Ac.  C'limo  Is  not  fresjuent  in  Hussia ; ai;d 
|>ro|>erly  is  as  well  proirclcd  in  It  as  in  any  otiicr 
cosiniry.  thnii<*s  being  generally  built  of  wood,  fires  in 
great  towns  are  A;it  to  tie  rery  deitnictive;  and  (he 
most  effocUi.ll  precautions  are  taken  to  p-event  their  oc- 
currence. All  strangers  arriving  in  Kio*iA  must  pnxluce 
their  puts)H)r(s  at  tiie  ollice.  .lud  uoUiy  their  ar* 

rival  in  the  public  |Mpers. 

— tutplul  piniMimeots  are  r.irr  In  lUit* 
sia,  treason  lieing  the  only  crime  rl.'ited  with  dt-ath.  In 
case*  of  murder,  lire  rating,  mid  other  ripll.il  nlh-nrcs. 
the  criminal,  after  recelring  a certain  miinber  of  lashes 
from  the  knout  (a  heavy  thong  whip),  under  tie' ilitlie* 
tion  of  which  )ie  lumetimi's  expires,  Is  cumlemiu-d  fur 
life  to  fiirced  labour  in  the  mines  of  Stlreria.  ’I'bis  part  of 
the  legislation  of  KnssU  h.is  l>ccu  the  Iheme  of  innrh. 
though,  as  it  apne.irs  to  us.  of  little  deserved  eulogy. 
We  agree  with  Mr  t’oxe.  that  the  fear  of  death  is  to 
most  men  the  most  efficient  check  on  the  cuinmission  of 
crime  ; and  though  it  were  cmu'cdt'd  that  Kussinti  ma- 
teUrtnrs  undergo  a much  severer  punishment,  sttll,  as 
people  generally  know  nothing  of  it.  it  makes  no  Imprci. 
sion  on  them,  and  has  little  or  no  Inituenre  In  deterring 
others  from  committing  similar  otTcnces.  (.See  Cott't 
Trarris  in  Rtasm,  ilfc.  lli.  IIG.)  Tlic  nostrils  of  crimb 
nals  ii*ed  also  to  he  slit,  nml  their  face  brntiderl  with  a 
red-hot  iron  iirrrtmnly  to  their  lianishinent  to  SIlwria ; 
tait  tills  needless  aggraralimi  of  punishuieut  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Kmperor  Alexander. 

Torture  was  formerly  universal  in  Kussi.v,  and  was  in- 
fiictcvl  at  tite  discretion  of  the  superior  justices  in  all 
parts  of  the  c«>untry,  by  whom,  as  was  to  lie  expect«vl, 
the  power  was  often  shamefully  abusi’d.  liutsia  Is  in- 
debted to  the  Kmprrss  Catherine  fur  the  aliolitioii  of 
this  atrocious  practice.  And  U is  a singui.ir  fact,  and 
worthy  of  the  atlention  of  those  who  sue  so  iV»nd  of  re- 
commending immediate  changes,  that  the  prejudice  of 
the  Hussians,  in  regard  to  the  iterrssity  uf  torlure,  was 
so  deeply  rooted  that  Catherine  bad  to  proc-t'ed  wKh 
great  caution  in  bringing  about  Its  abnlition.  which  was 
effected  rather  by  indirect  than  by  direct  means.  (CoJ-e, 
uJii  supra.) 

According  to  an  official  return  there  were,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan..  iKk?,  crtuiinals  hi  Silwria,  of  whom 
were  females.  Of  the  convicts,  almut  Id.hflO  are  con- 
dentned  to  force<l  laliour  In  the  mines,  and  otherwise ; 
the  others  living  mostly  cmplr>ye«l  in  agriculftire.  'J'ho 
greatest  rrimlnaN.  or  (according  to  the  iiiU'rprrtallon  of 
(he  UuNiiait  government),  those  sent  thither  for  rNiliticid 
offences,  are  musUy  confinwt  in  N-E.  .Siberia,  the  cli- 
mate of  which  is  eai»ecially  severe.  'I'hc  desertions 
amount  to  about  2.tlU(i  a year. 

J)trtjn\m  of  the  People  into  Classes.  — The  people  of 
Knssia  are  divided  into  four  cIasm's,  viz.  I.  nobI«*s,  2. 
clergy,  3.  burghers,  merchants,  and  other  farmers,  and 
4.  the  |>e.\s.-iiit*.  or  slnvet. 

1.  .VuWes.— Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Russian  nobility  consisted  prim'ipalty  of  the  dcfcemi- 
ants  of  the  ancient  petty  princes  of  the  country,  or  of  lords 
posscssix]  of  vast  estates.  Tiiey  were  In  the  exclusive  ^s- 
ses\ion  of  alt  situations  of  trust  and  eniulumeot.  to  which 
they  surceedeti  according  to  (heir  rank.  Peter,  who  early 
saw  the  disadvantHgr*  of  this  state  of  things,  and  (he  nc- 
ci'ssity  of  umlcrmliiing  the  Inlluence  of  the  noble*,  most 
of  whom  were  violeiitiy  opfHised  to  hit  project*  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  country,  had  rertnirsc,  in  furtherance 
of  his  plans,  to  the  scheme  of  creating  a new  order  uf 
nobility.  In  this  view  he  dividiHl  all  tlir  civil  and  mili- 
tary functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  state  into  14 
(■I.*u*es.  enacting,  at  the  s.ame  time,  that  the  A hlghe«t 
closU'S  should  confer  on  the  Uidividuals  in  them  ihu  dis- 


tinction of  hereditary  nobility  t that  oome  of  the  other 
classes  should  confer  the  di»iinctloii  of  personal  nobiilty, 
or  of  ncHdlity  fur  life  ; and  that  those  enrolled  in  tho 
others  shoulcl  be  deemed  gentlemen,  or  htrn  n/iw.  Some 
modifications  were  made  In  this  arr.ingemtnt  by  (he  rm- 

firess  Catherine  II. : but  It  is  still  mamtolned  nearly  at 
t was  contrived  by  Peter  the  Great. 

The  creation  of  a new  noblUty  founded  on  merit,  or 
on  services  rendered  to  the  state,  was.  no  doulit,  a ma> 
terial  imiirovement  at  the  time.  By  illustrating  many 
new  famines,  it  has  served  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  to  liberalise  the  order,  at  tne  same  time 
(hat  It  hat  opened  a prosnert  to  .ill  enterprising  indi- 
viduals uf  rising  to  the  highest  dignities.  <>n  the  whole, 
however,  it  would  seem  (bat  the  system  having  served 
its  purpose,  might  now  be  odr.-intagcously  abandoned. 
**  En  grossissant."  says  BI.  SchniUlcr,  "a  Cmfinie,  U 
corps  iit  la  noblesse,  ue  nuit-il  pas  d cette  p*^- 

tire  nieessaire  ; ti  en  riejMHiihmt  le  tiers  itat  de  tout  ce 
qn'it  a des  eit->pens  tfisOHgtirs,  n'(\ffhi<‘’lit-it  pas  la  coss. 
titieraison  doni  il  strait  jntte  el  utile  d'mtourer  la  c/<M«e 
laltornrusef  S^enlev  til’ll  pas  d Jamais  aux  arts  et  d 
iindnstrie  det  fnmimes  rnpahles,  qut  c.uraieHt  couirtbui 
d hitrs  succis,  s'ils  n'araieni  fats  eu  d s tUenir  un 
rble  ntmt’enu,  et  qu'iU  ue  erat^Hitsent  de  deroger  6 tm 
rang  auquet  det  ltm-:s  rjfhrts  »/  les  tratt'aui  dr  leurt 
pirrs  les  out  eitfin  tler.'cs,  cn  se  iirranl  a des  occupa^ 
ttons  qu'im  regarde  eomme  rotururesf  {Stotistajut  [*€• 
11' rale.  p.  244.) 

According  to  the  offidil  aTounts,  the  order  of  the 
notiility  comprisiHl,  in  individuals,  of  whom 

•V’.'S.lfifi  enjoyed  liercditary  and  the  others  |>rrsonal  digni- 
ties. In  llu^sta,  pro{vcrly  so  calbxl.  the  nobles  are  not 
numerous;  but  (hey  abound  In  Podulia,  Volhyiila.  and 
otiicr  provinces  nci]uired  from  Poland,  and  rtpceially  in 
Poland  itself,  which,  in  1^37.  had  nobles  ! l-ew, 

however,  of  the  latter  jvjssciis  estates,  and  many  of  them 
.ire  in  a very  di'«titute  ^Diiditlmi.  In  the  Polish  provinces, 
.ind  in  Courland,  idvonia.  and  Hstimnla,  none  but  nobles 
v.in  inherit  l.indeii  pro|>erty  ; but  thit  is  not  the  case  in 
Rii*»li  Proper,  though,  vitn  the  exception  of  the  crown 
e*tatc(.  (Iiey  are.  In  f.ict,  almost  (lie  sole  proprietors. 
'J'hc  titles  uf  prince,  count,  and  baron  have  superseded 
those  furmerly  In  use.  In  the  govermnenl  of  'I'lila.  there 
are  said  tobemoreth.in  100  families  h.iving  the  dignity 
of  prince.  All  the  members  of  noble  famines  are  noble, 
and  have  the  same  title  as  the  head  of  the  family.  On 
the  death  of  a noble  person,  his  estate  is  divide,  ac- 
cording to  a fixed  scale,  (see  ante,  p.  fdO.),  among 
hU  children  of  both  sexes.  Nobles  are  exempted  from 
ail  ^rsonal  charges,  and  from  the  obligation  to  serve 
in  the  army,  hut  they  arc  obliged  to  furoish  recruits 
according  to  (he  number  of  thuir  vassals.  Nobles 
are  also  exemnteii  from  corporeal  punishment ; have 
leave  to  divtil  all  the  spirits  required  for  the  coDSumption 
of  their  establishments  : may  engage  in  manufactures  or 
trade ; have  a right  to  all  the  minerals  on  their  estates, 
Ac.  Precedence  is  determined.  In  Russia,  by  military 
rank ; and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a nobleman 
not  enrolled  In  the  aniiy,  or  occupying  some  situ.ition 
giving  military  rank.  {SchnitsUr,  Essai  d'uise  Statisossr, 
^c.,  p.  I I2h  Ac.) 

The  property  of  a noble  who  has  been  condemned  is 
not  confiscated  by  the  state.  Imt  goes  to  his  family,  llie 
nobles  also  elect  various  local  magistrates,  assessors, 
Ac.,  and  delilierate  at  their  meetings  on  various  matters 
connected  with  the  local  administration.  There  U also 
in  every  government  a committee  of  nobles  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  body,  and  to  take  care  of  tho 
estabtishmm’s  that  belong  to  it ; and  every  circle  has  a 
committee  of  nobles  who  manage  the  estates  and  affairs 
of  nobles  who  are  under  age.  These  privileges,  which 
are  obviutisly  of  coritideralde  importance,  were  embodied 
and  set  forth  in  a tikaso  in  I7G2  ; and  another  ukase  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  {iroltihits  all  government  func- 
tionaries from  Interfering  with  the  election  of  the  osoes- 
sors,  and  other  funrtionaries  chosen  by  the  nobles. 

h is  not  easy  to  form  a fair  estinute  of  the  character 
of  the  Ruikian  nobles.  Generally  >tieaking,  their  edu- 
cation is  more  superficial  than  solid ; but  many  are, 
nevertheless,  highly  accomidishe*! ; th^*  are  all  well 
nraii.iintwl  with  French,  and  numbers  with  the  E^nghsh 
and  tiernian  Innguagrsj  those  who  have  travelled  l>c!ng 
distinguished  by  the  su|M>rior  polish  and  elegaiiee  of  their 
manniT*.  Ther  are  miiversaily  hospitabio:  and  most  of 
them  ani*et,  amt  many  relivh,  ifie  socitdy  of  liu*rary  men 
and  artists.  Tliat  they  are  more  sensmvl,  more  given  to 
ostent.itiuus  display,  and  less  distinguished  by  a gentle- 
manly bearing  towards  their  inferiors,  than  tho  liiglier 
cUiios  in  England  nr  F rance,  is,  no  doubt,  true.  Hut 
the  rcpresentJUiiHis  of  their  manners  and  conduct,  given 
by  Clarke,  Lyall,  and  other  traveilers.  of  their  caste,  are, 
notwithstanding,  mt-rc  vulgar  caricatures,  which  though 
they  may.  perhap*.  apply  (o  a few  iiidiv  iduaU.  are  ge- 
nerally quite  as  wide  of  tno  truth  ns  M.  I'il  let's  accounts  of 
our  fair  cotintrj'women.  Cunsktering.  Imiei'd,  that  tin* 
Russian  nubility,  have  no  cxcitiug  i>uliUcal  uccu)>aiion, 
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th>t  tn  moct  part*  of  the  empire  there  U oo  middle  cUu. 
and  that  the  occupiers  of  their  ettates  are  not  freemen 
but  slaves,  the  wonder  U not  that  their  tastes  and  habits 
should  be.  in  some  respects,  ’barbarous,  but  that  they 
should  have  made  so  frreat  an  advance  as  they  have  done 
since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  that  they  should 
be  so  intelligent  and  refined  as  they  are  found  to  be. 

The  Russian  nobles,  like  thoie  of  Rnginnd  and  other 
countries  in  feudal  times,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  great 
numbers  of  vassals  in  their  houses  as  servants.  The 
Dum^r  of  such  retainers  In  some  great  families  rxceetls 
all  belief,  amounting  sometimes  to  above  500  J They  re- 
crive  only  a trilling  pittance  as  wages,  Init  that  is  auite 
enough  for  their  wants,  as  they  are  fed  and  clollieu  by 
their  roasters.  Several  Russian  noblemen  have  recently 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  attention  to  their 
estates,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  introduce 
the  improved  processes  and  Implements  in  use  In  more 
advanceti  countries.  In  some  instances  they  have  brought 
• land  stewards  and  latmurers  fh)m  Knglaiid.  Latterly, 
also,  many  of  the  principal  nobles  have  become  extensive 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  empire  are.  at  present,  in  their 
hands.  They  arc  driven,  in  fart,  to  adopt  this  course  by 
the  drcumstiiuces  under  which  they  are  placed.  All 
agricultural,  and  most  out-of-doors  emplormenti  being 
suspended  tiuring  winter,  the  noblemen,  wlio  must  pro- 
vide for  the  subsistence  of  their  slaves,  whether  the 
latter  be  employed  or  not,  naturally  endeavmir  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  services  during  the  interruption  of 
hnsbindry  ptirsiiitf,  by  setting  nn  foot  some  speciei  of 
roamtfacture.  'i  he  latter.  iiidi'e<l.  is  fr«|umtly  carrlesl 
on  onlr  during  winter,  the  }K*asants  lK‘lng  employi-d  In 
agriculture  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  When,  he»w- 
ever,  a nobleman  est.^bllshes  a mnnufacturo  on  a large 
scale,  and  ki^eps  it  constant^  at  work,  the  peas.rnts  ar<- 
U'ually  put  on  the  footing  othired  labourers.  an<i  Instead 
of  getting  an  allotment  of  land,  are  paid  for  their  work, 
and  left  to  supply  themselves  with  necessaries.  Some 
mamifacturei  conducted  in  this  way  have  bem  emi- 
nently successful  : Ihmigh  it  l»c  hardly  necessary  to  ndd. 
that  ff  they  be  of  the  higher  class,  or  rt*quir**  any  nertillar 
skill,  economy,  or  attention,  they  are  nut  of  a kind  that 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  nolilr- 
mcn  ; and  that  the  moment  the  protection  afforded  by 
oppressive  emtom-house  duties,  under  whk-li  they  liave 
grown  up.  is  withdrawn,  they  will  straightway  foil  to  the 
ground.  (See  /'cnnA/cs'  Rtutia,S(C.,  p.  140.) 

Mr.  Coxe  and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  among  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  of  the  Kngliih  travellers  who  have  visited 
Russia,  speak  very  favourably  of  the  Russian  nobility. 
The  former  says,  that  though  they  have  ado|>(ed  the 
delicacies  of  French  cookery,  they  neither  affect  to 
despise  their  native  dishes,  nor  squeamtihly  reject  the 
solid  joints  which  characterise  an  F.nglish  repast.  The 
plainest  os  well  as  the  choicest  viands  arc  collected  from 
the  most  distant  quarters.  At  (he  tables  of  opulent  per- 
sons in  Petersburg  may  be  seen  sterlit  from  the  Wolga, 
veal  from  Archangel,  mutton  from  Astrakhan,  beef  from 
the  Ukraine,  and  pheasants  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
The  common  wines  are  rlaret.  Burgundy,  and  cham- 
pagne ; and  F.nglish  beer  and  porter  may  ^ had  in  per- 
fection and  abundance.  It  is  usual  to  take  a whet  Iwfore 
dinner  ; but  the  stories  engrafted  upon  this  prartlce.  of 
the  prevalence  of  inebriety  among  the  higher  claites, 
are  wholly  without  foundation.  In  this  respect  their 
halHts  have  undergone  a total  change  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great ; and  they  are  now  remarkable  for  so- 
briety. The  peasautry,  however,  often  Indulge  to  excess 
in  their  potations,  {('ore.  IL  151.) 

The  lengthened  star  of  the  Rtmian  armies  in  the 
western  and  more  clvUited  Kuropean  states,  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon's  Invasion,  made  a large  number  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  (which  in 
Russia  consist  of  tbo  military  otTicers).  ramiliariy  ac- 
quainted with  a more  advanced  state  of  society.  an<I  a 
better  form  of  civil  polity.  This  circumslance.  also,  gave 
an  increased  stimuiiu  to  the  desire  for  travelling  that 
previously  prevailed  among  the  nobilitv,  many  of  whom 
withdrew  to  France,  England,  and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  t>e 
denied,  that  the  influence  of  these  concurring  cirnun- 
stances  has  since,  on  various  orrasions,  made  itself  sen- 
sibly felt  in  Russia  ; and  that  the  government  has  some- 
times had  reason  to  believe  that  a cnnsidcmble  |>ortion  of 
the  nnbllUy,  and  even  somcof  Ihemiwt  dt»tlnguish<‘d  re- 
giment*, would  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  limits  set 
to  the  powers  of  the  czar.  To  counteract  this  feeling, 
various  obstacles  have  latterly  been  opposed  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Russian  nobles  and  to  their  residence  abroad  : 
the  most  vigilant  measures  have  also  been  adopted  to 
hinder  the  employment  of  foreign  tutors  and  govern- 
essos;  and  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  foreign  works 
not  approved  by  the  censor.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whrtlicr  these  measures  will  be  effectual  to  maintain  the 
present  order  of  things;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  sufli- 
ciciuly  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  seen.  that, 
uuder  existing  circumstances,  sueba  rovuluUou  In  Russia 


as  should  materially  modify  the  power  of  the  czar,  would 
not  tw  for  the  odvaotage  of  the  bulk  ,of  the  people,  but 
the  reverie. 

3.  Orrru.  This  body  will  be  more  fblly  noticed  under 
the  heacT  Religion.  It  comprises,  In  all,  about  V74.000 
Individuals,  t>i  whom  atiout  3-S4.0HO  belong  to  the  K»tab- 
Itshcd  Church.  Including  the  wives  of  the  priests,  it  is 
supposed  that  about  .'>40,000  persons  may  belong  to  this 
class.  They  are  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes,  and 
from  corporeal  punishment,  and  may  acquire  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property. 

3.  McnhitiUt,  Jiurgktrt,  ^c.  — This  comprises  the 
class  intermediate  between  nobles  and  peasants,  and  is 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  empress  Catherine  in  her  instruc- 
tions for  a new  code  of  laws  ; ~ “ This  class,  composed 
of  fnvmen,  beloogs  neither  to  (he  class  of  nobles  nor  to 
that  of  peasants.  All  those  who,  being  neither  gentlemen 
nor  peasants,  follow  the  arts  and  sciences,  navigation, 
commerce,  or  exercise  trades,  are  to  be  rankedln  this 
class.  In  It  should  be  placed  ail  those  who,  bom  of 
plebeian  parents,  shall  have  been  brought  up  In  schools 
or  places  of  education,  religious  nr  otlicrwlse,  founded  by 
us  or  by  our  predecessors.  AUo  the  children  of  officers 
and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  chancery,"  &e.  Merchants 
and  traders  belong  to  this  class;  and  they,  as  already 
slatiHl,  are  ditiributed  Into  their  guilds  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  they  mpeclively  possess  (see  ante), 
and  enjoy  various  privileges  on  their  paving  a certain  per 
centage  nn  their  declarrd  capital.  The  burghers,  or 
second  division  of  this  cl.vss,  t ossest  manv  privileges  su- 
perior to  tlic  iK'osaiits;  but  they  are  diitfnguished  from 
the  merchants  by  being  subject  to  (he  capitation  tax  and 
to  enrolment  in  the  army  and  navy.  'I'ne  Germans  and 
other  free  colonists  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  free  cultivators  and  tenants  found  in 
certain  districts,  bclotig  to  this  intermodi.ite  class.  Thit 
cUlu  comprisi's  alxnit  three  mlUlmis  of  indlvidualfl. 

4.  Pee$anl$ Unliapplly.  however,  the  far  largest 

portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  are  slaves  belonRlng 
either  to  the  crown  or  tu  individuals  \ above  31  millions 
Iwing  the  property  of  the  former,  .and  73  millions  <if  the 
latter.  Cmmi  (.'hercmellef  is  proprietor  of  above  110,000 
slaves,  and  the  numbers  of  those  bcionging  to  some  of 
the  other  great  landholders  are  but  little  inferior.  The 
nobles  are  oblig(>d  tu  pay  a lax  to  government  (at  the 
rate  generally  of  about  4 roubles  jwr  male),  and  tu  fbr- 
nish  recruits  for  the  armr  according  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  their  estates.  The  time  and  labour  of  the  slaves 
belonging  to  private  individuals  ore  atwoliitely  at  the 
dis|>osal  of  theV  masters,  who  may  seize  whatever  pro- 
perty they  may  liappen  to  acquire.  The  most  common 
practice  Is  for  the  latter  to  Impose  on  (heir  peasants  an 
obrock  or  capitation  tax,  which  may  amount,  at  an  ave- 
rage for  those  resident  in  the  country,  to  from  S-'>  to 
4.5  roubles  per  mate,  young  and  old ; but  those  wiio 
have  received  licenses  to  reside  in  towns,  or  who 
have  learned  any  profession,  or  have  been  successful, 
are ' charged  far  greater  sums,  sometimes  even  as 
much  as  1,000  roubtes  a year  nr  upwards  ! Others,  in- 
stead nf  an  obrock.  perform  task-work  ; others,  again, 
drliver  a certain  portion  of  their  produce ; and  from 
some  ail  these  nro  demanded.  Run-away  slaves  are 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

Besides  having  mwer  to  dispose  of  his  time  and  labour, 
the  master  may  inflict  corporeal  punishment  on  his  slave ; 
but  he  is  forbidden  by  law  (which,  however,  is  often 
evaded)  from  treating  Ivim  with  any  great  cruelty,  and  he 
is  guilty  of  a capital  offence  if  death  arise  from  his  chas- 
tisement within  ‘J4  hours.  When  one  class  may  exorcise 
such  power  over  another,  very  treat  ahuses  cannot  fail  to 
exist.  The  insecurity,  (oo.  under  which  the  peasants  are 
placed,  is  nece<sarily  fatal  to  their  Industry.  Oppression 
and  ill-treatment  are  now,  however,  a good  ueal  less 
common  than  formerly;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
condition  of  (he  boors  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  might,  d 
prwri,  be  concluded,  and  that,  as  respects  their  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  in  a much 
bettor  situation  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Those  on 
the  estates  of  humane  and  enlightened  landlords  are  In 
decidedly  comfortable  circumstances  ; while  they  mostly 
all  have  sufficient  supplies  of  the  articles  they  consider 
necessary  to  existenm.  Sonic  licensed  slaves  liave  atxu- 
mulated  very  large  fortiine s.  Oue  of  this  class  of  wrsons  is 
mrnlUmetl  os  having  4,noo  laltoiirers  in  his  enipmyment ; 
and  another  planned  and  built  the  finest  church  in  Pe- 
tersburg. 

The  peasants  are  of  a snimd  eonstitatlon,  stout  and 
firmly  iHilIt,  and  generally  of  a middle  stature.  'Fheylive 
in  wooden  cottages,  formid  nf  whole  trees  piled  upon  each 
other,  and  btiilt  together  in  villages,  the  gables  to  the 
road.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  two  stories,  hut  more 
frequently  only  s.fone.  ’I'hey  are  heated  by  stoves,  and 
though  dirty,  are  not  uncrrobirtablo  nor  ill  suited  to  the 
climate.  Their  fumltiire  consists  generallv  of  wmsden 
artleies.  with  a pmi  or  two.  lkd«  are  Uu'ln  used,  the 
family  generally  sit'cplnp  on  the  ground,  on  bciKhes,  or 
on  tiic  stove. 
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Th«  dreM  of  the  peuuit  cooiUU  of  « long  coarte 
druggiH  coat,  fMtpned  by  a belt  round  the  waist,  but  tn 
winter  they  wear  a shoep-skin  with  the  wooUr  side  io* 
wards,  'loeir  trowsers  are  of  coarse  liiwn  ; Instead  of 
stockings,  woollen  or  flannel  cloth  is  wrapped  round  the 
legs,  and  boots  or  shoes  of  matted  linden  bark  are  fre. 
quently  sulMtituted  for  those  of  leather.  The  rnnk. 
even  in  winter.  Is  bare*,  and  the  head  is  covered  by  a 
peaked  routKl  hat  or  cap-  ( / dessr  Fran^ms  dans 

It  .Vord  dt  r Europt,  tom.  Ir.  p.  Xt3.) 

'Pie  Russian  pcas.int  runtiden  liimielf  aell  fed  if  he 
have  rye-breitd,  which  ts  the  staple  article  of  food 
throughout  the  empire,  and  sour  cabbage  soup,  with  a 
tump  of  fat.  or  hogi'-lard,  boiled  in  It.  by  way  of  relish. 
He  uses  butchers'  meat  on  holidays,  aiid  at  other  times 
eggs,  s^t-flsh,  bacon,  lard,  and  mushrooms,  which,  at 
the  proper  season,  arc  extremely  abundant,  onions,  &c. 
His  favourite  dish  is  a hodn-podge  of  salt  or  fVesh 
meat,  groats,  and  rye-flour,  h^hly  seasoned  with  onions 
and  garlic.  Salted  cucumbers  are  a constant  dUh  at  the 
|>ratant's  table  all  the  year  round.  These  and  salted 
cabbages  form  an  important  article  of  national  com* 
mcrce.  They  are  brought  in  Urge  vats  from  the  southern 
provinces,  where  the  climate  favours  their  production, 
to  Moscow,  Felersburg,  and  other  Urge  towns,  and  here  [ 
they  are  constantly  on  sale  in  the  puidic  marki*ts.  The 
preparation,  in  autumn,  of  a sumclcnt  stipply  of  these 
pk'klrd  vegetables  forming,  In  every  family,  an  Import* 
aj)t  part  of  domestic  economy.  This  depcisdcnce  of  the 
Russian  peasant  on  vegetable  diet  it.  no  doubt,  a con* 
sequence  of  the  extraordinarv  numlter  of  fasts  and  fast* 
days,  of  which  he  is  a careful  observer,  and  which  are 
muUipUed  to  such  an  absurd  extreme,  that  It  is  said 
there  are  only  from  GO  to  70  days  lo  the  year  on  which 
It  is  permitted  to  use  butchers'  meal,  fjuas.  a fermented 
liquor,  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  rye  or  barley* 
meal.  Is  the  common  Iteverage  of  tlic  ]ieasaiit.  Hut  be 
U also  verr  fond  of  mead,  and  still  more  to  of  corn 
t^andy,  anu  other  spirituous  liquors.  The  consumption 
of  the  Utter  is  immense,  excc^ing  80,(HX),IMX)  gallons  a 
year,  and  furnishing  annually  a Urge  revenue  to  go- 
vernment. The  use  of  tea  is  becoming  more  and  more 
extended.  A subatilute  for  it,  called  riAfUea,  consist- 
ing of  herbs,  honey.  Ac.  boiled  together,  U also  exlcn* 
sively  used  by  the  peasantry. 

The  peasants  are  exceedingly  sunerstltloui.  A vessel 
of  holy  water  hangs  from  the  celling  of  every  room, 
and  a lamp  llghl^  on  particular  occasions.  Everv 
house  is  provided  with  a sacred  comer,  supplied  with 
one  or  more  pictures  of  their  tutcUi7  saints,  coarsely 
daubed  on  wood,  frequently  reserabirng  rather  a Caf- 
muc  Idol  than  a human  bead  ; but  sometimes  they  are 
of  a better  quality,  and  neatly  framed  : to  those  they  pay 
the  highest  marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of 
the  family,  the  moment  Iher  rise  In  the  morning,  and 
iM'fore  they  retire  to  sleep  In  the  evening,  never  omit 
their  adoration  to  the  saints : they  cross  themselves 
during  several  minutes,  upon  the  sides  and  forehead, 
bow  very  low.  and  sometimes  even  prostrate  themselves 
on  the  ground.  Every  person,  also,  on  entering  the 
rown,  pays  his  obeisance  to  these  oblecis  of  worship  pre* 
vinusly  to  his  addressing  himself  to  the  famllr. 

The  Russian  peasantry  have  the  vices  inciuent  to  their 
situation.  With  a great  ca|>arity  of  endurance,  and  the 
mutt  extraordinary  talent  fur  instruction,  they  have  but 
little  active  vigour  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  accost* 
ing  a person  of  consequence,  or  from  whom  they  ex|>ect 
any  favour  or  advantage,  they  prostrate  themselves, 
touch  the  ground  with  their  hands,  and  kiss  the  fringe 
of  his  garments.  Their  insecure  position  mskes  them 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  present  moment ; and  their  mas- 
ters being  obliged  to  provide  for  their  support  when  thc^ 
become  old  ar^  infirm,  they  have  little  motive  to  provi- 
dence or  fore^ought.  When  they  accumulate  roonvy, 
they  most  frequently  bury  it  in  the  ground  ; a practice  : 
common  all  countries  where  proj>erty  is  Insecure.  I 

The  peasantry  belon^ng  to  the  richer  nobles  are.  speak- 1 
log  generally,  in  all  respects,  much  better  ofl’tlian  those  i 
who  belong  to  the  class  of  poor  and  petty  nobles  \ and, 
unfortunately  fur  (he  peasants,  the  number  of  the  latter  j 
is  rapidly  Increasing  by  the  subdivision  of  estates  in  ! 
every  successive  generation,  and  the  constant  augment* 
atiuu  of  the  nobility,  from  the  influx  into  Its  ranks  of 
Individuals  in  the  civil  and  military  service.  In  la-23,  j 
however,  the  evil  resulting  to  the  peasantry  from  this 
stale  of  things  was  partially  obviated  by  restricting  the 
right  to  purchase  slaves  to  nobles  possessed  of  a certain 
amount  «>f  property. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Groat.lt  was  cus- 
tomary fur  the  Kusiiatit.  of  all  ranks,  to  marry  their 
children  very  early,  even  bef«>rn  the  age  of  puberty.  Though 
restrained  by  Peter  and  Catherine  II.,  this  custom  of 
early  marriage  still  prevails,  ami  is  said  to  lie  fraught 
with  many  peruicious  consequences.  A ukase  Issued  in 
o the  intvIUgrnt  mhor  lh«  r.yjrv  ^ 


IflOl,  prohibiU  priosU  from  •olemnlxiog  marrlagm, 
unless  the  man  be  Id  and  the  woman  IG  years  old. 

The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  Is  universal  In  Russia, 
not  being  reckoned  a luxury  but  a necessary  ; and  public 
baths  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry,  at  least,  once  a week. 
Though  the  baths  are  highly  heated,  the  bathers  not 
unfrvqurotly  run  out  and  in  summer  plunge  Into  cold 
water,  or.  if  it  be  winter,  roll  themselves  lo  the  snow  I 
This  sudden  alternation  of  temperature  Is  not  found  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  Hut,  notwtUistanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  bath,  the  boors  are  very  deficient  in 
cleanliness.  (See  Cure.  .Hb  ed.  I.  ; ScknitxJtr,  EsMoi 
d’unt  Sl(Uislit/ut  GiniraU,  passim. ; t'oyagr  d<  dtus 
Frattfait  aw  Fi’ord  dt  FEmrvp^  Iv.  3IH— S33 ; Finktr- 
ton’t  Jitutia,  pp.  C&  BO.  Ac. ; Portign  Commm»icatiiM» 
on  tkt  Poor  I.aw$,  n.  3^,  Ac.) 

yfmsy.  — The  ralltlary  power  of  Russia  having  been 
ridiculoutlv  exaggerated  some,  and  as  ridiculously 
depreciated  by  others,  deserves  to  be  Inquired  into  with  . 
some  attention.  The  Streiitxes,  the  first  regularly  or- 
ganised corns  of  infantry  in  the  Russian  service,  seems 
to  have  hau  their  origin  atmut  the  middle  of  the  IGih 
century  J |and  continue,  till  thrir  suppression  by  Peter 
the  Great,  lo  constitute  the  prlncitial  strength  of  the 
army.  They  enjoyed  various  privileges;  were  always 
about  the  person  of  the  emperor  ; and.  by  their  licen- 
tiousness and  iusubordinatlon,  as  well  as  bravery,  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Prirtorian  bauds  of  antiuuity, 
and  the  JanUsaries  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  aboiiti>m 
of  this  formidable  corpa,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
armv  on  a plan  similar  to  that  followed  In  the  more  ci«i* 
llseu  countries  of  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tho 
^eatest  services  rendered  by  Peter  the  Great.  At  his 
death,  the  regular  armv  amounted  to  about  110,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  imiierul  guard;  and  the  success  which 
attended  his  contest  with  the  Swede*  showed  that  this 
army  was  a match  for  the  best  troops  that  could  theu  be 
opposed  to  it. 

Under  Catherine  II.,  the  army  was  greatly  augmented 
and  Improved.  This  able  and  ambitious  prlnccxs  aug- 
mented the  pay  of  the  troops  and  oOlcers,  and  gave  them 
a new,  mure  commodious,  and  elegant  uniiurtn  tiuui 
that  formerly  In  use.  She  formed  the  Cosaar  ks  into  a 
light  cavalry,  which,  after  being  surccssfuny  opimicd  to 
the  SpabU  of  the  Turks,  has  since  diitlnguished  itscif  in 
the  great  contests  of  mure  modem  timea  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  regular  army 
amounted  to  about  2.V1,000  men  ; and  little  was  wanting 
to  place  it  on  a level  with  that  of  the  lurrounding  |ioweri, 
save  the  better  organization  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  the  cbolra  of  better  educated  and  more  skilful 
native  officers. 

It  ts,  however,  to  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Ni- 
cholas that  the  Russian  army  Is  imlcbted  for  the  mt>ro 
efticieot  organisation,  discipline,  and  |>ower  by  which  it 
it  now  distinguished.  The  momentous  struggles  In  w liicli 
the  former  was  engaged  called  forth  all  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  empire  ; many  abuses  were  rectified,  oimI 
improvements  intr«xiuc^;  and  tiie  armies  of  Ah-xander 
were  at  length  enabled  to  contend  successfully  » ith  tIuMc 
of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  Under  the  presi  nt 
emperor,  the  discipline  and  organlxAiiou  of  the  army 
have  betm  still  further  impruvt’d  ; and  it  is,  at  present,  in 
a comparatively  high  state  of  eOirienev. 

The  Russian  army  h.-u  been  newly  organised,  by  a 
ukase  of  the  IKh  August,  1k3.S.  Down  to  that 
two  large  armies  were  inaintained  ; but  those  were  llieii 
consolidated,  and  the  staff  of  one  of  them  rt-duceil.  I'hc 
army  Is  now  dlvidetl  into  six  corps  d'armf  of  infantry,  eaih 
corps  into  three  divisions,  each  division  Into  two  bngoiirs, 
each  t)rigaile  into  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment  Into 
six  battalions  of  I,0i4l  men  each  ; four  battaliono  take  tlie 
field,  and  two  remain  as  a reserve;  so  that  each  regi- 
ment, In  firl,  U 4.GO0  strong,  aiul  each  curpi  tfaiffte 
4K,non  strong.  To  each  of  these  six  corps  there  is 
alt.irhcd  one  division  of  light  horse.  In  two  briga<1es 
(Hussars  and  lluhlnns)  of  two  regimeuli  each.  Karli  re- 
giment of  liorse  combts  of  nine  squadrons  of  IGU  hurses 
each,  right  of  which  take  the  field,  and  one  remains  a«  a 
reserve;  so  that  a regiment  in  the  field  lias  i.U^O,  amJ  a 
division  S.l'iO  horses.  Beside*  this,  each  cor|w  ha*  a divi- 
sion  of  artilli^ry  united  to  it.  consisting  of  three  brigastes, 
with  four  batteries  eurh  of  elglit  guns,  and  one  hrigsde  of 
horse  artillery,  otic  reserved  baltery.une  |tark  ofartilh  ry, 
and  three  sap|M>r  iKUtalinns.  together  (j.UUd  men.  riiti* 
a complete  corps  d'artM^  is  GO.UUO  men  strong,  with  l*>i 
pieces  uf  artillery  ; and  the  whole  activu  army  3l>U.iiui) 
men,  and  720  pieces  of  artillery.  Tlien  comes  the  coq>s 
of  guards,  in  tiiree  divisions  of  inbntry,  three  divisions  of 
cavalry,  and  one  division  of  artillery,  with  liu  guns:  then 
the  grenadier  corps,  equal  in  strength  to  an  infantry 
corps  : both  together  1 14.U00  men,  and  240  guns.  There 
are  two  reserved  corps  uf  cavalry,  each  of  two  divisions 
(lluhlani  and  rulruslers),  each  division  of  two  brigade* 
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I lery,  oad  a dragoon  corps  In  two  brigades  of  twuregi- 
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m«nt«  Mch.nod  one  brlftade  of  hone  artillery:  altogether 
thu  nralry  ctir|>a  ronblstt  of  30,000  men  and  horm. 
jhnally.  there  are  two  independent  corps  d'armf,  o(  the 
CaucAAUt  and  Siberia,  the  lirtt  rqiud  in  ctriMigth  to  a 
whole  corpi,  the  lat(i-r  to  half  a one  ; tn  that  the  entire 
■trength  of  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peare  amounu  to 
KM.OOi  men  ; whicli,  at  iiro'cnt,  l«  eoiial  to  otic  per  ci-nt. 
of  the  popiUatiun,  a«  the  Aviatict,  and  particularly  lho*e 
tribci  who  >erro  at  irregular  Iroopn,  are  not  included  in 
thit  account.  to  thr  Converstiliont  I^xicun  qf 

OctenvcTt.  Kngl.  trans.  p.  I!M.) 

nut  eicluilvc  of  the  a>K)ve.  the  troop*  not  of  the  line, 
or  thoae  forming  the  irregular  army.  ct>o*tltule  a very 
formidable  force.  Theyeonsiit.  i»t,  of  iioMard*  uf 
men  in  garrl*on  in  different  part*  of  tbe  interior,  aiwi 
along  the  frontier  ; 2d.  of  above  100,000  veteran*.  m«>*lly 
employed  for  the  *ainc  pun>nae ; and  3d.  of  the  irregular 
Co**ack  cavalry,  and  the  eolonizeti  regiment*. 

The  really  effective  force  of  the  l(us»ian  army  may, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  at  about  60^'.000mcn;  but  from 
till*  varlou*  dciluction*  mutt  be  maile.  Two  out  of  the 
•Ik  battalion*  ofjlhe  different  regiment*  arc  alinovt  al- 
way*  abcont.  ronatltuting,  in  firct,  dipiiis,  being  employed 
In  public  work*.  In  the  conveyance  and  training  of  re* 
cruiU,  Ac.  It  ia  believed,  too.  tliat  the  force*  iictunlly 
rmbfxiied  rarely  rome  up  to  the  retiirni;  the  odicer* 
being  driven,  by  the  liuiU'quacy  of  their  aliuKaiice*,  to 
add  to  their  mean*  of  *ub«i»tence  by  kec'ping  up  varaiu-le* 
in  the  rank*.  And  if,  in  addilitm  to  thcM*  varlou*  cauu-s 
of  di'duction,  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  Kus*ia  must  alway*, 
in  the  event  of  her  being  eng.ig»tl  In  foreign  war.  k«i-p  a 
large  amount  of  force*  at  home  to  guard  the  fruiitiaT*, 
and  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Poland  and  other  dla> 
affected  province*,  it  will  lie  aeon  that,  at  )»re*ent,  the 
would  have  coiuhlcraJile  dlAicnUy  in  marching  2(<>.00n, 
or  even  |.V),000  men  acrnt*  tiie  fronti.T.  When  Napolc'oti 
invaded  Ru«ala  in  IH12.  the  entire  force  brought  to  oppoae  ; 
him  warcely  exce«*dcd  2n»,t«Ni  men.  During  the  la*t  war 
with  'Dirkey,  the  invading  army  did  not  exceed  120,000. 

Kven  If  the  troop*  really  at  the  dl»|Hi*Al  of  gUTcniment 
Corrr*pondod  with  tiiuae  In  thcotbcjal  return*.  Ku*»ta 
would  find  great  diflieulty  in  Rending  large  nrmie*  Into 
distant  cuuntrica.  and  maintaining  them  when  there. 
Her  dnancea  arc  far  from  being  in  a flunritlilng  *tate ; 
aiHl  owing  to  the  abu*e«  that  prevail  in  her  comml*»arlat 
de|tartment,  a great  expenditure  1*  incurred  at  the  aaine 
lime  that  the  troop*  are  often  very  ill-provklcd  with  the 
molt  indiapemable  nocesaarie*. 

At  home,  however.  Husaia  U all  but  invulnerable. 
The  aevertty  of  the  climate  renders  it  next  to  im|>ossible 
for  an  invading  anny  to  maintain  any  iKTinanent  footing 
in  the  country  ; whilst  the  nature  of  the  ground,  without 
roads,  an<l  ioterwctwl  with  foreat*,  river*,  and  marshes, 
oppose*  the  greatest  obstacle*  lo  the  advance  of  an  in* 
vadtng  force,  and  itill  mure  to  its  retreat.  Kven  though 
the  army  of  Napoleon  had  n«>t  hod  tu  contend  with  the 
rtgiKirs  of  an  unusually  early  winter,  tlie  re*«ilt  of  hi*  ex* 
pe«iitiuu  could  not  have  b^*n  materially  diffi-rent.  He 
could  not  posiibly  have  malnUtnod  himself  during  the 
winter  at  Sfoscow.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  have  re* 
treated  ; and  a retreat  through  siicli  a country,  and  In 
pre*4*nee  of  a powerful  enemy,  reatiy  to  take  every  oppor- 
tuidty  of  attaeVing,  Oiuld  not  fait  to  i>e  most  dUaslruu*. 

The  troop*  of  the  Imperial  Guard  arc  a very  8nc  body 
of  men.  <<enerally  the  UussUn  soldier*  are,  in  respect 
of  bralily  vigour,  inferior,  perhaps,  to  th«)«e  of  Kngland. 
They  have  no  enthusl.-ism  \ ai»a  in  rc*i>ect  of  activity 
and  Intelligence,  are  very  far  below  those  of  Kngland, 
France,  and  PnmU,  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
they  IM1SSOM,  m the  greatest  |terfection.  the  two  first 
Qualities  of  a soldier  ; the  most  unflinching  courage,  and 
the  most  lm|>llclt  obi*di»*ncc.  Subjected  from  birth  to 
a master  whose  will  is  their  law.  the  habit  of  prompt  .xnd 
abaoluie  obediitice  becomes,  at  It  were,  a part  of  them* 
•elves.  Kf^ardless  of  dangers  or  dllHrultie*.  they  will 
attempt  whatever  they  are  ordered  ; and  will  accomplish 
all  that  the  most  undaunl«Hl  resolution  and  perseverame 
can  effect,  'fliey  also  endure,  without  a murmur,  the 
greatest  hardship*  and  privation*,  and  iup|H>rt  them* 
selves  ill  situatloiu  where  others  would  starve.  The 
rutsackf,  Uaschkirs,  and  other  irregular  cavalry,  are 
very  useful  troops,  and  are  well  calculatetl  either  to  im* 
prove  a victory  os  to  cover  a retreat,  (^>^tlrary  to  wiiat 
might  have  be*m  expecteil.  the  artillery  is  the  department 
in  which  the  Uusstans  have  mode  the  greatest  advances  ; 
but  it  is  said  to  tw>  in  exci^s  as  compared  with  the  other 
dt'Kriptlons  of  forro.  Were  the  officers  as  intelligent 
and  skilful  as  the  soldier*  arc  brave  and  dfH'ile,  the  Hus* 
iian  army  would  be  most  formitiable.  Hut  this  1*  far 
fr«*m  licliig  the  case.  Daltcrly,  however,  great  cffotls 
have  Iseen  made  lo  Improve  the  educ.ition  of  the  officers, 
and  excluiive  of  the  establishment*  fur  that  puruiise 
inentionetl  tn-l-iw,  a military  aenlemy  wn«  openesl  at 
Petersburg  in  lw.V2.  where  omreri  not  above  the  degree 
of  m}rtam  are  instrnrt<Hi  In  mllitorv  »crvlce  ; and  in  lK37 
a srtKiol  for  liXl  c.Hiet*  for  the  artillery  aihI  engineers  was 
ofieiicd  at  WoruiicKb.  The  |>ay  of  iho  oiliccn,  though 


aUll  miaerably  low,  baa  been  locreAted ; and  th«  presant 
emperor  haa  endeavoured  to  e&cite  the  martial  apirit  of 
the  people,  and  tu  make  the  service  popular,  by  insti* 
tutlng  grand  military  spivtacles.  .Some  of  these  have 
been  on  a gigantic  scale.  At  the  grand  miliury  and  reli- 
gious festival  in  commemoration  of  the  bottle  of  }to* 
rodmo,  in  1^0.  no  fewer  tlmn  120, 000  irtKms  were 
present ! Marshal  Marmont  has  simken  in  high  terms 
uf  tlie  efficiency  and  ditcifdine  of  tne  Husalan  forces  be 
revicw»d  in  the  S.  province*  in  IH34. 

Recruittfig.  — anny  is  recruited  from  the  classes 
of  pi>.uant*  and  artlsaa*.  every  individual  belunging  to 
them  being  liable  to  compulsory  service,  provided  be  bo 
of  the  proper  age  and  stature.  The  levies  are  ordinarily 
in  the  proM>rtion  of  I or  2 to  every  .ViO  males  ; but  dur- 
ing war  tnc  prufHjrtiun  is  at  least  as  2 or  3 to  .VNJ,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  4 or  even  5 to  hOO.  This  lost 
proportion,  however,  of  that  of  5 lo  hU)  males,  may  be 
taken  as  the  maximum  levy,  and  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  number  of  recruits  to  be  furnisited  by  the  empire  in 
general,  and  by  each  district  iu  particular,  is  fixed  ac- 
conling  lo  the  results  of  the  prece<llng  ren*ui.  The 
nobles  nominate  such  of  their  serfs  as  they  please  to 
cunipleto  iheir  quotas,  the  only  conditions  being  that 
they  shuuki  hare  a gc»od  cunstitntion.  and  be  of  the  re- 
quisite size,  and  luK  lr«s  than  IM  nor  more  than  4U  years 
of  age ; and.  as  idle,  tlUdispoed  individual*  are  sure  to 
be  nominated  in  preference  for  recruits,  those  who  are 
averse  from  the  service  endeavour  to  distinguish  them 
selves  by  industry  and  good  conduct.  The  tHirtimum 
standard  height  for  iiilamry  is  not  less  than  I nii'trc 
^>4  inlllltnt'tres;  and  for  cavalry.  I m^relHiO millimetres. 
Tbe  recruits  are  first  sent  lo  the  recruiting  establish- 
ments. and  thence  forwatded  to  the  corps  to  which  they 
are  n^»lgned.  Noble*.  m.-igiRtrates,  clergymen,  and  stu- 
dents are  cxcmiiletl  from  the  servk-e.  Merchants  and 
traders  enrolle<l  in  the  different  guilds  are  also  ex- 
rmptixl;  the  levies  furnished  by  the  t'4)RMck<  are  regu- 
lated  by  particular  treaties;  and  many  half  savage 
lrifK*s  are  exruieti,  partly  on  account  of  their  diminutive 
fcize.  and  iiarlly  U-cause  uf  their  great  aversion  to  a 
military  life,  f Generally,  it  is  fouml  that  a levy  of ‘i  on 
c'very  .SiiTi  males  produces  a supply  of  about  W,(KX)  or 
IfNI.iXKl  men.  Substitutes  are  allowed,  and  may  bo 
rff('et«'<l  by  mutual  consent,  provided  the  noble  tie  in- 
furrmti,  and  do  not  oppose  it. 

A ukase  of  the  3(1>S)  Sept.  1H27  fixes  the  period  of 
service  at  20  years  in  the  Iin|M*rial  guard,  and  22  in  the 
otlier  corps.  Kvery  individual,  with  his  family,  if  he 
have  one.  become*  free  the  moment  he  is  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  In  rase*  nf  deserliun.  lie  ia  again 
enslaved  ; but  desertion  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Hu«sia. 

The  guard  is  recruited  from  the  grenadiers ; the 
latter  fmia  the  infmitry  of  the  line  and  light  chasseurs, 

i^roRMo/son.  — After  two  year*’  service  a soldier  may 
become  a saA-officcr.  The  sub-ullicer  who  has  served 
twelve  years  obtain*  of  right  the  rank  of  sub-Hcuteuant 
or  cn*i^. 

Chihlri'n  of  soldiers  are  educat«.*i|  at  pntiHc  military 
schools,  or  at  schiMds  belonging  to  the  regiment;  those 
who  )>ass  Uieir  exaininatlou  with  credit  become 
offlcors.  There  are  at  Petersburg  schools  for  pagf^i, 
engineers,  officers  uf  artillery,  sub-«»lHcera  uf  the  guard. 
See. : the  rank  of  ensign  bemg  given  lo  pages  who  have 
gone  through  a certain  course,  and  to  gentlemen  cadtHs 
who  have  Ix-eii  two  years  in  the  service.  But  the  prin- 
cij«l  establishment  fur  the  etlucalion  of  oSierr*  is  that 
Of  the  Corps  tics  Vadrls  at  I'eterslmrg,  fotirvled  in  1731. 
It  has  about  700  pupils,  the  sons  of  noble  p.'irents,  that  is, 
of  those  who  have  alt.*uiied  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
civil  or  military  service.  The  pupils  are  divided  into 
dve  cUsH.^,  and  on  leaving  scloml  become  ensigns  In 
regiments  of  the  line.  Tlii*  schtMvl  has  materially  cun- 
trihutod  lo  dilTuiie  information  among  the  inferior  no- 
bility, and  to  supply  the  army  with  able  officers.  There 
are  also  icho<d*  for  cailet*  at  Mokuw.  Woronesrh.  Fo- 
luUk,  Tula,  Tamitoir.  ami  other  towiu.  'Iho  pupils 
leave  after  a fixed  time,  and  arc  ranked  as  ensigns. 

During  peace  proinolion  dcqx'nd*  upon  seniority,  frnm 
the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel : during  war  it  is 
detcniiiivd  indilTcmilly,  by  goliaiitry,  selcctiun,  and 
seniority. 

J’ay,  — .The  Riistian  army  is  *upf*orteti  at  very 

little  ex|>ense.  Kxclusive  of  their  pay,  the  higher  class 
of  officers  receive  comiiderable  allowance*,  as  mess- 
money,  Ac. ; and  they  generally  contrive  to  eke  out  their 
emoluments  tn  rariou*  indinx't  way*.  The  |>ay  of  the 
subalterns  is  the  moit  inadetpiate  ; and  it  la  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  to  serve  as  a subaltern  in  (he 
cavalry.  e*|>ecmny  in  the  cavalry  uf  the  guard,  unless  he 
have  private  restjurci-s,  Officer*  are  allowed,  according 
to  their  rank,  one  nr  more  serv.xnu  (dcMfrcAnl-ji),  main, 
taineil  l>y  government,  but  equipf>c^l  at  the  expense  of 
their  masters.  They  are  taken  frmn  among  the  rivniits, 
the  k'Hst  suiUblc  fur  active  service  Tlir  jay  of  ,x  cum- 
mon  iiusxi.ui  soldier  dtws  nid  excetd  2-V.  a year!  and 
various  dvUuctiuiu  aie  mjdo  even  iioui  lUu  luix-tubk 
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pittance.  Ho  n now  tmlfnrm  each  year;  and  ti 
allowed.  In  addhion,  3 InittpU  of  flmir,  ‘it  Uhw  of  »alt.  and 
a certain  quamilrof  rye  or  oatmeal.  On  Kir  days  the 
aoldiert  of  the  (mard  rcorire  a rcrtaln  aHnwanoc  of 
butchers'  meat,  but  this  1«  very  rarely  tasted  by  their 
fellows.  At  home  the  •oldier  if  itald  in  paper ; b<it  when 
he  crotfot  the  frontk*r  hr  if  iiaiu  in  silver  roubiof ; and 
at  one  of  the  latter  if  equivalent  to  Jour  of  the  former, 
hit  pay,  when  abroad,  U.  of  rotirte.  auirmenled  in  the 
tame  proportion.  TiiU  may,  perhaps,  have  been  partly 
Inteoued  at  a ttimuluf  to  the  tiddler  to  undertake 
OffoDfive  operatiuni ; but,  besulet  havintr  thit  effect,  it 
was  abaolutely  necetfary,  to  enable  him  to  fubtift 
among  foreigner!  without  mbbing.  The  cavalry  borfe* 
are  very  go<kl ; and,  fodder  being  very  cheap,  they  are 
well  kept. 

HoIdJert  leaving  the  army  on  the  expiration  of  their 
compulsory  terrier  arc  eiuitled  to  a tmall  peiiflon  ; and 
thotc  who  have  been  maimed  or  wnumled  are  received 
and  fliip|K)rted  in  tome  of  the  hofpltnls  cftabllthed  in 
thit  flew  in  diffi'rotit  part*  of  the  country.  .S<»1dicn 
who  runtinue  in  tlte  army  after  their  term  of  compuUory 
tcrvice  h;w  expired  acquire  fcreral  advantace*.  They 
receive.  exclii»irc  of  the  retiring  pension  to  which  they 
are  encltl»l,  double  pay;  anJ  .iftor  fire  yearf’ vnUmtary 
terrier  thiy  are  entitled  to  n retiring  |M'Uiion  equal  to 
three  times  their  original  full  (kiy. 

7'he  iiuadequate  p.ny  of  the  ofBrert  'and  men  is  the 
graiiit  evil  in  ri-Ialloii  to  the  Hu'Maii  army.  It  compels 
all  ciavtof  to  rcMirt  to  nndcrlnnd  nv'thnds  of  umking 
moni‘v ; and  henee  the  jobhing  and  corruption  of  the 
first,  iind  the  thin  iili  hal>!l*  of  thel.>'tor.  Ckneniment 
is  plundered  in  every  p^»<^il>1e  way;  and  while  the  army 
Jfifev  In  ttren_*th  atiJ  i-thiietiry.  it  may  bo  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  advant.'igeotis,  even  in  a 
ptviiniary  point  of  view,  for  govermnent  (o  Inercase  the 
pay  of  the  oSirrri  and  lr<x'>iM.  to  as  to  r.aife  them  above 
the  iicressity  of  indulging  in  prarlioes  injurious  Co  the 
tcrvice,  of  the  existence  o;  which  it  is  well  aware,  but  at 
wliieli,  as  matters  now  sUml,  It  is  to  wink. 

t'apital  punishments  are  at  nil  times  rare  in  the 
Itusfuu  army,  and  are  never  intitrted  except  during 
war.  I>iiiing  p<*are  riilpncs  are  imifomily  rnndemned 
to  transiwiriation  to  .Sihoria,  and  to  forcad  lab>>ur  In  the 
mines.  CoriKireal  |mm<.hniptiti  mar  Ih*  ordered  by  the 
cummanding  oflieers  of  regiments.  iHit  they  cannot  be 
carriiHl  beyond  twenty  strokes  of  the  knout,  and  are  not 
to  be  inliiiU^rd  exeiqit  for  very  grave  offenrci.  Soldier* 
who  coiuimir  in  the  army  after  their  full  |>erltid  of  com* 
pulsory  terrire  is  rxliaustrd  cannot  be'  corporeally 
puuifhevl  except  by  comin.inU  of  n romicll  nf  war. 

.V/h/nry  Coloniet.  — Exclusive  of  her  ordinary  forces, 
Kus«ia  lias  a consldoratiie  force  of  military  colonists. 
ThLwe  arc  a sort  of  .'icrlcultitral  soldiers  rtUliUshed  by 
a uknse  Ufiied  In  IHIH,  agri'cably  to  the  suggestion  of 
General  .Araktchief.  The  object  was  to  create  a military 
force  at  the  least  possible  rx|>ense,  l>y  engrafting  military 
service  upon  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  peasants. 
Eor  this  purpose  certain  distriets  belonging  totno  crown 
were  telrrtt^  In  the  eiivimns  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  in  Che 
govcriiniciit  of  Novgorml,  and  In  some  of  the  southern 
governments,  the  territory  of  which  was  distrilHitcd 
among  the  peasantry,  at  the  rate  of  about  19  lieciatines, 
or  49  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  bead  of  a famliy,  vil- 
lazes  on  an  improved  and  uniform  plan  bring  at  the 
same  lime  erected  for  their  Rcnominod.’itlnn.  The  stock 
and  implemeiiU  nect^uarr  for  the  cultivation  of  this  land 
are  furnished  to  the  colonist  liy  the  crown,  and  he  is 
charged  with  its  cultivation,  with  contributing  to  the 
ctimmon  magasitie  of  the  village,  keeping  up  the  roads, 
/VC. ; the  surplus  prmiuce,  after  these  oulgnlngs  and  the 
provision  for  hi*  family  are  d(*tliirtr<I,  l>eing  at  his  dis* 
(Mnsl.  A toidier  I*  a«>igned  to  c.vh  cfdonist,  to  he  main* 
taiiiid  by  the  Ulb-r  ; tiut  the  loidier  it,  in  return,  ohiigtyl, 
whtm  not  absent  nr  engagctl  in  duty,  to  anstsl  the  coloniit 
ill  the  labiHir*  of  his  farm.  The  colonist*,  a*  well  as  the 
soldiery,  arc  dtqirlvrd  of  their  beards,  and  wear  uniform, 
every  thing  within  the  colony  being  subject  to  military 
regulation  : there  I*  no  n**traint  on  the  inarrlam*  of  the 
soldiers  ; and  their  male  children,  end  those  of  tne  colo- 
nists, arc  ail  brtd  up  to  lie  suldiert.  The  girls  arc  cdu. 
catesi  in  separate  schools ; and.  though  there  be  no  re* 
guUtiun  to  that  effect,  are  generally  married  to  the 
y*>uug  men  bHnnging  to  the  colonies.  Exclusive  of 
the  prindiMil  soldier*  already  alludid  to.  there  i*  In 
every  cottage  a lulMtltute  or  supplementary  soldier, 
generally  a son  of  the  colonist,  who  is  bound  to  take 
liie  piare  of  the  pri(it‘l]>a)  luddier  in  the  event  of  his  death 
or  sickness,  so  tiiat  the  regiments  distributed  among  the 
colonics  can  never  waul  their  full  conipiemeni  nf  men. 

The  colonies  may  contain  in  all  from  riO,igS)  to  Go, 000 
troop*;  but,  notwiihttatHlIng  what  Marshal  M.innont 
hu  stated  to  the  contrary,  tlie  experiment  Is  now  gene* 
rally  regarded  as  a failure,  it  will  always,  indeetl,  be 
fuuud  to  t>e  inip'rssible  sucTrsofidly  to  combine  the  trusi* 
ness  of  agriculture  with  the  military  service.  The  M>i* 
Uif-rs  get  atiaelikd  tu  their  (arms  and  faiuiiies,  aud  be- 


come unwilling  to  leave  them  arxl  Impatient  of  mlt1tat7 
restraint  Few,  indeed,  at  all  famlli.ir  with  such  sulijtxrts, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  considerable  discontent 
has,  at  different  times,  prevailed  among  the  colonh**  in 
question.  A dangerous  mutiny,  in  which  several  officers 
lost  their  slave*,  was  n€>t  suppressed  except  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  empi'ror.  who  discovered  on  this  nrc.uton 
his  usual  courage  and  decision.  Indeed,  the  gi'ticral 
opinion  is  that  the  military  colonics  will  be  gradmdly 
abandoned. 

A'aejr. —•  Russia  has  a very  consklerablo  naval  force, 
the  fleet  comprising  about  50  ships  of  the  line,  frigab-s, 
10  steam  ships,  and  about  GOO  smaller  vessrU.  Sne  is 
Indebted  for  her  naral  power,  a*  she  is  for  her  ajccnd* 
ancy  by  land,  her  clvilitation,  and.  indeed,  every  thing 
else,  to  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Pre* 
vioiulr  to  ills  accession,  Russia  had  no  sea.port,  other 
than  Archangel,  and  did  not  possess  a single  gun*boat. 
As  toon,  however,  a*  Peter  had  acquired  a footing  on 
the  Baltic,  he  set  about  creating  a nary;  and  the  bsUter 
to  qiiallfr  himself  for  the  task  of  it*  construction,  he 
visited  flnlland.  where  he  not  only  made  himself  ac. 
quainled  with  the  principles  of  naval  architecture,  Imt 
with  the  practical  business  of  a ship's  car|>cnier,  by 
working  himself  at  this  emj>loyment : The  monari-hs 

since  I'cter,  and  especially  Catherine  TI.  and  the  pte- 
seut  em|»eror.  h.ive  all  exerted  themselves  to  incre.iMs 
and  improve  the  fleet ; and  it  is  now,  perhaps,  In  as  high 
a slate  nf  efficiency  ns  it  is  likely  to  attain. 

The  truth,  however.  Is,  th.il  though  the  naval  force  of 
Huisia  be  sufQcient  to  give  her  an  overwheiming  Influ. 
ence  in  the  three  inland  sea*  cminectcd  with  her  empire, 
or  in  the  Baltic,  the  BUck  Sea,  and  the  (',ispi.in.  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  thing*  that  she  should  ever  be  able 
to  rope  with  the  maritime  p>wer*  sltuabnl  on  the  ocr-an. 
The  Baltic,  in  fact,  affords  no  protK-r  field  for  the  train- 
iiig  ,iml  exorcise  of  a fleet,  llcsldc**  being  Hmit*?d  in 
extent,  it  is  (VuTcn  over  for  half  the  year;  during  all 
which  time  the  ships  have  to  be  laid  up;  and  the  crews 
bring  on  shore,  cannot  ■•ossibly  attain  that  skill  In  sea. 
manship,  and  dexterity  in  moiKeuvring.  that  is  attained 
t>y  salinrs  constantly  afloat.  And.  hr  a singular  cou* 
tradirtion,  instc.vl  n/  attempting  to  obviate  this  state  of 
things,  and  sending  sniudrons  into  the  open  seas,  and 
keeping  them  afloat  all  year,  it  ft  a rule  the  Bussiao 
servit  c,  that  every  third  year  the  seamen.  If  so  wc  may 
call  them,  shall  not  go  to  sea  at  alii  Nothing,  tlicre- 
forc,  can  be  more  idle  and  unfounded,  than  the  state, 
ments  so  frequently  put  forth  as  to  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  inrre.uing  naval  p«)wer  of  Russia. 
Sucii  danger*  ore  wholly  imaginary.  The  ph)ri|cal  clr- 
cumstanees  under  whirb  the  is  place^l  must  alwari 

rirevent  her  from  bcei»mlng  a great  naval  power.  She 
s superior,  by  far.  to  any  other  |x)wer  on  the  Maitic,  tho 
Rlaca  .Sea,  or  tho  Caspian  ; but  lliere  her  ascendancy 
naturall)  stops;  and  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  con. 
struct  fli^'ts  to  c'>pe  with  the  maritime  powers,  properly 
so  called,  would  bo  a most  absurd  and  improvident  waste 
of  the  natlon.il  retource*. 

Russian  ships,  )>oth  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  last 
but  a very  short  time,  and,  consequently,  are  very*  ex* 
pensive.  *1'he  great  naval  sUKtons  are  ('ruiislatU.  in  the 
Giilph  of  Finland,  and  8evasti>iK>l,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

K4uctU%on  in  Rtivsia  is  at  a very  tow  ebb.  There  bare 
for  more  than  a century  liecn  schools  In  all  the  great 
town*  ; but  those  are  but  few  in  numtxr;  and  the  rural 
population  1*  loo  much  dispersed,  even  if  it  were  not  en- 
slaved, and  tied  down  to  r«Hi(ine  practices,  to  allow  it  to 
reap  much  ItcnrfU  from  country  schools.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  dilllrulties  in  its  way,  education  Is  making 
progress,  anil  iia*  been  much  improved  and  extended 
within  the  present  century.  It  has  always  ami  con. 
tinues  to  be,  on  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Iho 
government.  A plan  for  a national  system  of  in«tru(tioa 
was  laid  down  in  a uk.MC  of  the  F.mprror  Atexamlcr,  is. 
sued  in  which,  tliough  it  has  undergone  various 

modiflrations,  contains  (he  mitliue  of  the  sysUun  that  it 
still  followed.  The  empire  1*  divided  In  resjtcct  of  ixlu* 
cation  Into  a cert.iin  numlier  uf  tUstricts,  racii  of  which 
ha*,  or  Is  inlendetl  to  have,  a university,  with  a n*rt*in 
nuinlierof  lyrrumi  (at  which  the  young  men  Intm.lctl 
to  fill  civil  officet  are  mostly  instructed),  gymnasiums, 
high  schools  anil  elementary  schools,  varying  according 
to  its  extent  and  population.  At  present  the  districts  are 
those  of  Feterslmrp.  Moscow.  Kliarkof.  Kasan.  Dorpat, 
Kieff.  Heliingrors.  tWessa,  White  Rii**ia,  the  Transcan. 
caiian  provinces,  and  SitM'ria  ; hut  of  these  only  the  first 
seven  nave  universities.  A curator,  or  impretor.  is 
placed  at  Die  head  of  each  district,  who  is  in  constant 
cnmmunicalion  with  the  minister  uf  pulilic  Instruction. 
The  subji'cts  amt  coitries  of  study,  the  examinations  to 
be  gone  through,  the  to  he  |vaid.  Ac.  are  alt  fixesi  by 
government.  The  sum  pl.u'txl  annually  at  the  dis|>osjd 
of  the  minister  of  public  liistructioo  amounts  tu  above 
3 millions  roubles. 

The  Keport  nf  tho  mini«ter  nf  public  ln*fTUctlno  to 
the  emperor,  at  thecluae  of  gives  vatioui  dvUils  os 


RUSSIA. 


to  the  then  state  of  the  higher  departments  of  public  ln> 
struction  ; and  has  partlj  supptlra  us  «ritb  the  following 
Jaforniation  : — 

I.  tlf  Petfr$btirg.-^Thi»  unfversl^.  founded 
in  11^19.  bad,  in  IH38,  73  profttsors  and  subunlinaic  func* 
tinnaries.  xad  3H5  •tudenu.  The  six  govermnenu  de> 
pendent  upon  it  bad  elghCRT^nasluros. 

8.  L'aieersiVir  tff  Motcotr.—^Ai  tbe  above  epoch  this 
university,  founded  in  17&3,  bod  99  professors  or  fuoc* 
tlonaries,  and  611  pupils.  In  its  library  were  near  45,000 
Tolumas.  It  had  Qine  governments  within  its  juris, 
diction ; and  in  these  there  wrre,  In  IH3<\  a lyceum,  an 
Institution  for  nobles,  nine  gymnasiums,  five  free  schools, 
75  central  schools,  and  158  parish  schools.  The  surveiU 
lance  of  the  system  is  committed  to  the  care  of  an  tn> 
spector  and  fire  •ub.lnspectors.  A school  has  since  been 
founded  in  Moscow  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  tbe 
sons  of  50  decayed  merchants. 

3.  TAc  I’mWrsitjf  qf  KAarkcif,  founded  In  1903,  hod 
61  professors,  ftc.,  and  315  pupils.  The  eight  govern, 
ments  under  Its  jurlsdlctlou  had.  In  December,  1635, 
Seven  gym  nasi  urns . 

4.  Tar  Vniversitff  qf  Kn$an,  founded  in  1604,  had,  in 
1634.  76  proffisors,  Ac.,  nnd  170  pupils.  Thenineguvem* 
mcnii  under  its  jurisdiction  had  each  a g}*iunasium.  The 
Arabic,  rertian,  Turkish,  and  Mongolian  languages  are 
taught  in  this  university. 

6.  Tkr  1'nirti‘fHy  qf  Dorpa/.  fmmdc.l  In  16.12.  one  of 
the  most  relebratcd  in  Ku«sia,  had.  In  74  professors, 
&c.,  and  r>ti3  pupils.  The  university  library  liad 
volumes  ; and  there  is  attached  to  the  institution  a bo. 
tanical  carden  ami  amusi  um.  The  three  governments 
under  Its  jurisdiction  hotl.  in  1635,  four  gymnasiums, 
and  i.'i6  public  schools  with  3,750  pupils. 

6.  TAr  f.’n»rrrsi/v  <lf  calUil  St.  Wlndlmir,  was 

foimdt'd  111  IH.14,  being  intemled  bi  luiiply  the  place  of 
that  of  Wiltus,  suppressed  after  the  late  Polish  Insurrcc. 
tioii.  It  hod.  in  l*<36,  S3  professors  and  subordiuate 
finrtionaries,  and  803  pupils.  It  is  well  endowed,  its 
revenues  having  amounted,  in  16,35,  to  850,000  roubles. 
There  are  four  governments  under  tl»«  juris<liclion  of 
Ibis  iiniveriity.  in  which  were  one  iyceum,  seven  gymna- 
siums. and  85  free  schools  with  461  pupils,  flovermnent 
pros  ides  fur  the  education  of  50  pupils  at  this  university, 
of  whom  86  are  trained  to  be  tcarhers,  and  84  arc  to  Iw 
Instructed  In  the  law,  so  os  to  etvible  them  to  fill  judicial 
aikd  other  civil  olllce*  in  the  old  Polish  provinces. 

7.  Tkt  L'nipcrsifif  Z>i>/riW  qf  It'bite  Jtujjia  includes 
five  ^vemments  and  a province.  It  has  as  yet  no  uui. 
versHy  ; but  it  bad,  in  1835, 13  gymnasiums  and  a high 
schuoV 

8.  Tkf  Vnirmify  of  Heltingfiiri,  In  Finland,  found* 
cd  in  lH27,  iustcad  of  that  of  Aho.  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  course  of  that  year.  In  1833  It  had  about  40  pro. 
fessiirs,  Ac.,  and  485  pupils.  There  are  In  the  grand 
duchy  of  Finland  about  390  cstabUslimeuts  for  ^uca* 
tioual  purposes. 

9.  f.  iiiwr»r7«  Da/riW  o/OdciJfl.  — . In  this,  as  in  the 
district  of  White  itussla.no  iiniversitr  has  as  yet  been 
estubli»hed.  But  there  is  a lyceum  lu  Odessa;  and  in 
(ho  three  governments  anti  provinces  subjected  to  its 
jurisdiction,  there  were,  in  11^5,  5 gymnasiums,  and  13 
high  sehonls. 

10.  In  tbe  TranscauettMian  AiUrict  there  Is  a gymna* 
sium,  a free  school,  and  18  central  schools. 

I I . The  number  of  ichools  in  Silwria  is  not  specified ; 
but  there  is  said  to  be  a great  want  of  teachers  there,  as 
there  is  in  must  other  divisions  of  the  empire. 

Besides  the  above  there  arc  various  schools  founded 
for  (larticular  objects,  and  not  coming  directly  under  the 
Control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Among 
others  may  iw  specified  the  military  schools  in  Peters, 
burg.  Moscow,  and  other  towns  ; scnools  fur  the  s|iecial 
use  of  the  nobility  ; the  schools  of  the  surgico-medical 
Academies  of  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Ac- ; schools  founded 
and  endowed  by  indlvhhuU.  and  those  founded  by  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 

The  latter,  or  the  theological  scIkxiIs,  Intended  prlncl* 
pally  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  arc 
amongst  the  most  ancient  and  imtmrunt  of  any  In 
Itusiia.  They  consist  of  4 prlncil>al  academies  at  Kieff, 
Moscow.  Petersburg,  and  Kavan.  which  give  Inttruction 
In  the  higher  branches,  and  confer  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  M.  1). ; of  36  diocesan  ichools  ; and  of  between  350 
ami  400 district  schools,  at  which  considerable  niimliens 
of  the  inferior  classes  are  instructi'd  ; and  o(  a still  greater 
number  of  parish  schimls.  The  total  mirntwr  of  scho* 
lars  in  these  4 descriptions  of  schools  may  vary  from 
fi.5,000  to  75,060.  Though  the  sons  of  the  clergy  generally 
follow  the  profession  of  ihclr  fathers,  thU  is  not  always 
the  rase.  Ovcaslonally  they  enter  the  civil  service,  and 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen.  hUtorimis.  poets. 
Ae.  of  Kutsia,  have  sprung  from  this  class.  {Dr.  Vinktr- 
tan't  Puisia,  p.  851. ; fichuitxUr,  Ac.) 

F.Irmcntary  instruction  is  in  the  most  depressed  state. 
According  to  the  ukase  of  tKC8,  n grammar  school  should 
be  established  in  every  district,  and  an  elementary  school 


should  be  established  to  every  parish,  or  at  least  In  everr 
two  parishes,  according  to  the  p«>pulation.  But  these 
regulations  hare,  in  very  many  Instances,  not  been  com. 
plied  with  : and  when  it  Is  consldcreil  that  the  advantages 
of  education  are  hut  little  appreciated  by  the  peasantry, 
and  that  it  is  frequently  dUcouragcil  by  the  nobilitr,  to 
whom  it  occasions  some  expense,  it  will  not  appear  'sur* 
prising  that  such  should  be  the  case,  in  despitr,  however, 
of  every  obstacle,  education  has  made  and  is  making  a 
very  considerable  progress.  This  Is  seen  from  the  foU 
lowing  statement  of  the  schools  io  existence  in  1604 
1884,  and  IH35. 
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Of  the  total  schools  existing  in  1 635,  2.64 1 were  main* 
talned  at  the  expense  of  rorernment.  Among  the 
scholars,  no  fewer  than  252.311  enjoyed  bursaries,  or  were 
educated  gratis.  The  total  expense  incurred  that  year  by 
goveniment  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  2S.734.141 
roubles.  Since  1H3.5  the  number  of  schools  has  been 
cuiuulcrabty  increased : and  If  we  add  to  the  pupils  at 
school  those  receiving  instriictinn  at  home,  it  will  be  seen 
that  education  has  made  a rapid  progress  in  Russia  ; and 
that  though  very  backward,  esperfally  In  the  evmntry 
districts.  It  Is  far  more  gcoer^ly  diffused  than  is  generally 

SUppOSi'd. 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  the  go* 
vernment  of  Russia  has  discovered  considerable  jenlmisy 
with  rcs[Kvt  to  education.  In  consequence  all  Hussiuu 
subjects  have  been  forbidden  from  studying  at  any 
foreign  university  ; a striit  •urvclllance  is  exercised  over 
all  descriptions  of  sciiooli;  no  prlv.Ue  schools  arc  in 
future  to  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  pro|»cr 
authorities,  nud  all  mnalcrs  and  mistresses  of  such  se- 
minarirs  must  lie  native  llussians ; and  It  Is  further 
orderetl,  that  no  one  shall  lie  a teacher  In  a private 
family  withmit  being  accredited  by  a university,  and 
having  a certificate  of  cap.-icity  and  good  ccmduct.  Tho 
sciences  principally  tauglit  in  the  universities  arc  the  his* 
tory,  literature,  geography,  and  statistics  of  Russia. 

Lectures  on  politics  or  political  econonn’  would  be 
esteemed  dangerous,  ami  are  forbidden.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  Is  manifest ; and  wo  are  nut  surprised 
that  some  of  them  should  have  been  adopted.  But,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  the  higher  branches,  tho 
government  hat  had  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  dlffu. 
Sion  of  elementary  instrurtion,  including  the  principles 
of  the  useful  arts,  would  not  tend  to  shake  the  stability  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  while  it  would  do  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  ndse  the  peasantry  from  tho  sUtc  of 
ignorance  and  debusoment  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
and  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  new  schools  have  been  opened  within  tho  last  half 
doxeu  years ; and  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  the  nppli. 
cation  of  science  to  art,  have  been  esublisbed  in  tl>e 
dlffercot  universities. 

The  fact  is,  that  a taste  for  instruction  and  reading  is 
beginning  to  be  widely  diffused  among  the  town  iiop. 
Many  new  works,  some  of  them  of  distinguished  men4, 
annually  appear:  and  many  foreign  works  are  translate*! 
Into  Russian.  Numerous  literary  and  scientific  journ.als 
issue  from  the  presses  of  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Kiita. 
Odessa,  Ac. 

The  journals  of  a political  caste  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  censorship,  afford  no  means  of  jiulging  of  the  pre- 
valent political  fccllnp  of  tho  mass  of  their  readers. 
All  works  and  journals  Imported  from  abroad  must  also 
be  lutHnitted,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  the  iuspectlnn 
of  the  censors.  This  Jealousy  of  whatever  might  tend 
to  expand  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  tliem 
acquainted  with  their  rights  and  duties.  Is  the  grand  ob* 
Stacie  to  the  dvilisatiun  of  the  higher  classes  and  burgh- 
ers. But,  notwithstanding  the  censorship,  about  350.Ui0 
volumes  of  foreign  works,  principally  French  and  Ger- 
man. are  annually  imported. 

Professors  and  teachers  in  unlvrrsUies  and  other  se- 
minaries obtain  rank,  and  rise  according  to  merit  and 
seniority  ; and  when  unfit  for  the  actiro  duties  of  their 
station,  they  receive  a small  pension.  Rut  ihvir  rcfnilar 
salaries,  like  those  of  almost  all  other  Huisian  function- 
aries. arc  totally  ioa:lcquate  (o  support  their  rank  and 
station  in  society.  A professor  has  only  a’jout  6i‘/,  a year, 
and  his  asaiiUmt  38/.  j a professor  of  langii.xgrs  ha«  8i/.. 
and  each  of  the  sliidi-nts.  supported  br  (lu-  croMn.  h/.  a 
year  1 The  instituLtous  of  Moscow  uikI  IVutkul-Zclo 
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are  th«  most  dUtIngnUhcd  of  those  intended  for  the  In- 
■tructtoii  of  nobles.  In  the  first  there  are  about  300 
boarders,  paid  for  Itielr  nareiits;  the  rest  atteiidliif^  as 
daj-srhnUrs.  I'hc  first  class  |uiy  32/.  a fcar,  ami  the 
second  214  {PinAcrfon't  ftussia,  j>. 


RUSSIA. 

a respectable  place  In  that  of  Europe.  The  Introduction 
of  Christiaiiitj  was  marked  bjr  the  growth  of  a taste  for 
letters  among  the  ancient  Slavonians ; but  the  only  re. 
mains  of  that  early  literature  arc  lonte  fragments  of  chi- 
valrous poctr>',  and  the  annals  of  the  monk  Nestor.  Tiie 


The  pedagogical  Institution  of  IN*ler»burg  Is  one  of'  Tartar  invasion  arrested  tl>e  progress  of  literature,  and 
the  most  Imporunt  and  vaUiilde  in  the  empire.  It  is  | Kussla  fell  tiack  Into  the  abvss  of  barbarism,  whence  she 
exclusively  appropri.-Uinl  to  the  r»lucatlon  and  training  of , did  not  begin  to  cmentc  Ull  after  the  accession  of  liic 
schoolmasters,  in  183.'>  it  had  45  functionaries  and  144  house  of  RomatmfT.  The  attempts  of  the  restorers  of  li- 
pupils.  tcrature  were  at  first  confmeti  to  some  ftwble  dramatic 

Young  men  belonging  to  great  families  used  formerly  - ncrrormancei ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  I7ih  and  the 
to  be,  lor  the  most  |>art.  cilucated  at  home  by  foreign  ' beginning  of  the  iHth  centuries,  lomiserablv  imitations 

* - • • - * . 1 I }.'r(>i]ch  and  other  foreign  works.  In  the  course  of  the 

Igth  century,  however,  I,omonotoff  created,  bv  his  pre- 
cepts and  his  example,  a national  literature,  aoumarm 
kolT  carried  the  drama  to  a high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  since  then  a crowd  of  writers  have  distinguished 
themselves  In  all  departments,  from  the  epopem  down  to 
eclt^c  and  fuldc;  and  the  national  literature  continues 
to  flourish  with  undimtnlshcd  vigour.  The  History  of 
Kuuia,  hy  Karamiin,  now'  In  rtrursc  of  publication,  is  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Numerous  journals  or  periodical 
publications,  in  different  languages,  devoted  to  politics, 
liteniture.  and  sciimce,  ap]K-ar  in  different  parts  of  tliu 
empire;  but  so  long  as  tnese  are  lulijected  to  a s<^ere 
censorship,  and  as  the  gov  emment  looks  witli  jealousy  on 
anything  approaching  to  the  cx)>n>stion  of  a free  opinion, 
the  political  and  phiiosophlcal  works  of  Ituuian  writers 
can  l>e  hut  little  descrvinc  of  attention.  Tlie  first 
lliissian  press  was  set  up  at  Kieffiu  I.S.M.  I'rrvtously  to 
|fW0.  there  had  not  Ivecn  printed  aliove  l.W©  works  in 
Ilussia:  in  |KU7.  tlio  number  of  such  works  was  about 
4.niin;  In  1M2I,  they  amounted  to  I3,'24!)|  and  at  present 
(|H4U)  to  more  than  double  this  nuralier,  about  a third 
ivart  Itelng  translations  fiom  the  French  and  other  foreign 
languages. 

Kui«ia  has  some  splendid  libraries  and  museums.  Tho 
imperial  library  at  Petersburg  contains  about  400.000 
vofs.  and  17,000  manuscripts  ; and  the  UoinanUow  Mu- 
seum contains  a large  collection  of  national  antiquities 
and  of  every  kind  of  curiosities. 

/fW/grbn Most  rcliginns  to  be  found  In  the  ancient 

contimmt  have  their  adhcrenis  in  Kussla.  The  court, 
however,  and  the  great  body  uf  the  nation  profess  ilio 
Russo-Orrek  Christian  faith,  denominated  by  its  vutarii'S 
the  orthodox  or  true  Catholic  faith.  The  points  iu 
which  it  pritici|>ally  differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  are,  Us  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  ufthc|Ki|te, 
its  protiihitlng  the  celibacy  of  the  clergr,  and  its  autho- 
rising all  iiidivkluaU  to  read  and  study  tW  Srriptures  In 
their  vernacular  tongue.  I'he  prohibition  of  celil>acy  Is 
carr«*d  to  such  an  extimt,  that  no  priest  can  perform  any 
spiritual  function  before  he  is  married  nor  after  he  Im-. 
comes  a wiilower ; arul  as  hr  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the 


tutors,  of  whom  not  a few  were  Ignorant,  unprincipled, 
and  servile.  But  an  edict  of  the  eroi>CTor  Alexander 
coulributcd  to  lulivert  this  practice,  by  excluding  ail 
young  men,  nut  educated  at  a public  seminary,  from  the 
higher  class  of  public  employment* ; and,  as  already 
lei-n,  it  has  been  still  farther  discuur.ng«wl  by  the  present 
emperor. 

AtfCCf.*— The  Riistian  empire  embraces  at  present  an 
Immense  variety  of  dlffc-rent  race*  j but  the  sn-at  hulk  of 
the  nation,  or  the  Russians  properly  so  calunl.  with  the 
Poles,  and  also  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  belong  to  tlio 
great  Slavonic  family.  Tlie  Slavonians  are  most  gene- 
rally sup|tosed  to  bo  the  descendant*  of  the  Sanu/tltr  of 
antiquity  ; but,  though  probable,  this  Is  tiy  no  mean*  cer- 
tain.  At  all  events,  they  are  radically  distinct  from  the 
fintlis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  I'lirtars  and  oilier 
Kastern  nations,  on  the  «>ther.  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  rommon  opinion  that  they  were  deni>- 
mlnaied  SUvoiiians  from  their  bvdng  originally  slaves. 
On  the  contrary,  when  first  known  to  hi*t«»ry.  the  Slavo- 
nian* were  as  free  ns  the  Cioths-  The  practice  of  slavery 
was  gradually  introduciHl ; and  in  Russia  it  was  not  com- 
pletevl  till  the  l»cginning  of  last  century.  ( See  Dr.  Pink- 
erton’s nntiia,  p.  *470,.  and  the  authoruie*  there  referred 
to.)  The  individtuili  of  Slavonic  origin  at  present  within 
the  limits  of  the  Ru«*mii  empire  are  suppost'd  to  amount 
to  about  4G,UOi,0U0,  being  about  three  fourths  of  the  en- 
tire pop. 

The  next  nrindpal  race  is  th.vt  of  the  Ourallans  or 
Finns,  inhabiting  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  Ksthonla, 
Lapland,  and  several  district*  in  the  north  of  the  empire. 
The  Finnish  population  Is  Ivelieved  to  amount,  in  alh  to 
above  S.OOO.OCiO  indiridoals.  The  Letio- Lithuanian  race, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,()00,noo,  Is  principally  found  in 
Lithuania  and  the  vV.  prors.  There  are.  also,  atiout 
2,f)0n.(100  Tartars  ; 2.000.000  tJeorglaiis,  Armenians,  *c. 
The  Germans  settled  in  various  p.vrt*  of  the  empire  may 
be  taken  at  about  450.000 ; and  there  are,  hpside*.  I .OM.IXii) 
Jews,  with  Samoyrdes,  Mongolians,  Komchatskadales, 
Americans,  Ac. 

/.iisigsfrtgr.— TTiose  who  arc  aware  of  the  v.arlous  races 
and  the  numbers  of  different  people  included  within  the 


Russian  empire,  noetl  not  be  surpHwM  that  alKiut  forty  ' ilealh  of  his  wife  and  the  cessation  of  his  functions 


diftinet  language*  are  In  use,  having  .ittarhiHl  to  thei 
immense  niiml>cr  of  different  dialects.  The  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Sl.vvotilc  race  hare  two  languages  — the 
Russian  and  the  Polish,  both  deriveil  from  the  ancient 
Slavonic.  'Phis  mother-tongue.  Hiigmenled  and  inodifivsl 
by  the  InAiienee  of  Chrislt.aiilty.  which  inlrcKluciHl  into  it 
a number  of  tfreek  word*,  and  by  the  dominion  of  the 
Tartars,  by  whom  it  was  loaded  with  Turkish  and  Mon- 
golian terms,  was  gradually  fomied  into  the  Russian. 
The  primitive  Idiom  cuiitlnued.  however,  tobcem[duycd 
In  the  liturgy  and  the  sciences  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  the  Russian  ^iied  that  ascendancy  in  re- 
ligion and  Kience  it  hod  already  gained  in  conversation. 
Tlie  extraordinary  advances  that  were  tlien  made  in 
civilisation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  an  immense 
nnmber  of  new  words.  At  length  the  languagA  became 
tolerably  well  fixed.  The  alphabet,  which  con*i*t«l  ori- 
ginally of  4.5.  has  been  reduced  to  37  irncr*.  some  of  them 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  others  from  the  I,atin. 
Some  characters  are.'hnwcvcr,  quite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  language,  and  can  hardly  l>e  pronounc(>d  by  any 
save  .SlAvmdans.  'i'hc  grnmmatic.it  lormt  are  not  well 
defined,  and  the  conjiigatiuns  are  exceedingly  Irregular. 
Otherwise  the  langu-tgc  is  rich,  sonorous,  nexible,  natu- 
ral. and  elegant.  The  variety  of  its  terminations  Is  very 
remarkable.  There  is  very  little  pahn't  In  Hussl.** ; the 
language  of  the  country  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  towns.  There  are,  however,  three  prlnrlpid  dialects  ; 
1st.  the  Grfai-/ttt$suin,  the  pure  nr  cultivated  language 
of  the  nation,  siHiken  In  5f<«tcnw,  and  all  the  ceiilra! 
parts  of  European  Russia;  2d,  the  Malo^nwtsian,  or 
language  of  the  S.K.  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe;  and 
Sd,  tho  H'kite^/iusfian,  or  dialect  spoken  in  Lithuania, 
Volhynia,Ac.  It  is  a curious  fart,  that  the  first  grammar 
of  the  Kustiao  language  appeared  at  Oxford  in  The 
best  grammar  is  that  of  Uohrowskt,  publiilu-d  at  Vienna 
in  IH22.  The  Russian  .^ca'lemy  has  publltlual  a diction- 
ary of  the  language  in  fi  vuls.  4to.,  iHOfi — IKgg. 

I.ttcr/ifmrr.—  Russia  has  had  several  liislInguUheil  na- 
tural pldlnstvphers  and  mathetii.’Ulciaiis,  hut  thev  liave 
btTii  chiefiy  foreigners  (tiennaiis  priun]>;dly)  icsicleiit  III 
tbu  couutry.  At  \>rvscut  the  llleraturv  ul  Russia  occujuos 


A priest  (iinle**  he  l»  alkiwed  by  the  biviiop  to 

continue  them)  an*  nece**arily  Identicaf ! The  priests 
may,  however,  on  the  death  of  their  wive*,  enter  into  a 
omvrtit.  and  enjoy  tiie  b,nrren  privilege  of  becoming  eli- 
gible  to  be  dignllarii-s  **f  the  churcli.  lecture*  of  saints 
are  admittc*!  into  the  liusso-Greek  churches  and  houses  ; 
but  all  statue*,  b.i5  reliefs,  Ac.,  are  rigidly  excluded. 
There  are  several  fasts,  of  wliirh  that  of  Easter,  which 
continue*  fur  scren  week*,  is  the  longest  and  strictest. 
Divine  serviee  U i)orfnrincd  In  the  native  tongue;  ami 
singing  in  chiirciioa  Is  iin.'icrompanied  by  any  sort 
of  instrumental  music.  The  total  pop.  professing  tiic 
Ru«si>-Gn'ek  faith  may  bt>  estimated  at  abo«it  50.U(Ml,(ltX). 
No  country  iu  Kuro|>c  pcs*«>sses  such  a number  of 
fine  churriies  os  Russia.  The  mcauest  village  is  ge- 
nerally furnished  with  a temple  ornamenttxl  with  gilt 
domes  ami  snlres  These  ttliflees  are  ne;irly  all  In  tho 
fJrifian  styhs  of  arclniecturr,  sub»untialiy  Imllt  of 
brick,  plast'Tixl  and  (wiiited  with  much  taste,  forming 
a striking  contrast  to  the  hilts  or  ixbus  of  Uic  peasantry 
by  which  lliev  are  surroundnl. 

There  are  In  all  Ru«iia  nearly  -ViQ  rathevlrali  and  al*out 
29,1X4)  churche*  attarh<>d  to  the  established  faith,  tho 
latter  employing  :d*out70,(l0fi  sertiLir  or  |«rurhUl  clergy- 
men. There  are  also  alxMit  550  ronvenls.  of  « blch  4>^) 
are  for  men  aivd  7<>  fur  women.  A<ljoiuing  to  each  rliurch 
nr  near  it,  thert'  is  always  a Ao/oXo/nio  or  belfry,  com- 
monly of  great  height,  and  providixl  with  large  ,liells, 
widen  are  tolled  several  limes  during  everv  service.  ;ind 
on  holiitay*  kept  ringing  the  whole  dav.  'j'he  Russians 
an*  passionately  fond  of  the  sound  of  bclU.  and  larger  and 
finer  one*  are  nnwliere  to  lx*  found;  every  church  hat 
in  its  tt'H'file  four  or  live  of  different  sixet ; ami  in  manv 
this  numin-r  is  doutili’d  and  even  trebled.  (/VrUcr/ima 
IluBsi.i,  p.  &c.) 

The  Russian  church  was  long  suboniinate  to  that  of 
the  Favteru  emtilre.  Us  metroftnlitan  Iseing  noiniuatei) 
hy  tlie  patriarco  of  Cuiutantliiople.  But  aft«-r  the 
capture  of  tlie  latter  city  by  the  Turks  in  14o3.  ih»» 
Russian  clergy  ap|xilnlcd  their  own  tnetrojMdilan.  Tills 
pras'tice  crHittnmil  lill  ti»e  reign  of  Teler  tl«e  Gred, 
who  dccl.ired  himself  tbu  head  uf  the  Uussu-Greek 
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church,  appointing*,  at  the  came  time,  a tyno-,1  for  the 
roAnapTfrirnt  of  it«  HfTHiri,  The  clergy  arc  eittu-r  secular 
or  rrg\il«r  — thi‘  furuier  cotmikting  of  the  |>aro<'hU( 
clergy,  and  the  Utter  of  the  liiKhcr  diroitarlps,  muiikt, 
&c.  Tlw  hierarchy  it  cotnpo«etl  ot  hithopt,  arch* 
bithopt.  and  metrupoliunt.  There  are  in  all  thirty- 
eight  diix'oe*. 

Ill  Kii'^'ia,  as  In  mont  other  countries,  the  piety,  or 
tuperntilion  of  imhvidtiais,  hiul  ronfrrrcd  great  wealth 
on  tlic  church,  particularly  on  the  monatterie*.  This 
having  occasioned  many  abuitct  and  irregiiUriiie*.  af- 
forded a pretext,  of  w hich  IVter  the  Great  avatu.'d  him- 
seir.  not  only  to  lupprvts  lariout  monasteries,  but  to 
deprive  (he  emm'h  of  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth.  In 
the  reign  of  (‘atherine  II..  the  degrailation  of  the  clergy 
was  coropU-li'd  by  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  im- 
movi-ahle  proiierly  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  the  st.ite. 
pensions  Iwing  .vsignvd,  in  its  stead,  to  the  dUN'mit 
functionaries  to  vkhmu  it  had  iKdongeil.  Rut.  with  the 
exception  of  a few  livings  in  IVterslmrg,  Moscow,  and 
other  principal  cities,  tin*  sti|M'iids  of  the  clergy,  even 
when  iucrciu<?d  by  the  otTcniigk  of  the  people,  aiiu  by  the 
))erquUitcs  on  occasion  of  births,  nnarriages,  fum-raU, 
AC.,  ore  quite  iiiaiU-quate  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
auUisletice.  The  total  numlH'r  of  est.iblish)*d  clergy,  of 
all  ranks  and  orders,  may  be  taken  at  aUmt  2.M,rj(lO  ; and 
the  sum  allowed  os  stipends  by  government  is  so  very 
small,  that  they  are  almost  wholly  depemlent  on  their 
flocks.  The  revenue  even  of  the  senior  melropollUn, 
the  highest  digmtary  in  the  hierarchy,  did  not  recently 
exceed  fUMH.  or  70*>/.  a rear  ; and  an  archimandrite,  or 
abbot,  the  class  next  beK>w  a bishop,  had  nut  generally 
mure  than  from  4U/L  to  fi'i/.  a year  ! (Pmkc'rlim's  /tarsia, 
p.  Stl.)  Mr.  Coxe  says,  that  **  besides  the  surplice  fi*e. 
which  in  the  jioorcst  U-nctices  amounts  to  4i.  a ye.ir.  and 
in  the  most  pruhublc  to  but  20/.,  they  have  only  a 
wooden  house,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
among  tlieir  {uirUhitiiiers,  and  a small  portion  of  land, 
which  they  generally  cultivate  with  their  own  hands; 
while  the  highest  dignity  to  which  they  can  ever  attain, 
so  long  as  they  continue  married,  is  that  of  a pn>toty(>e 
of  a cathedral,  whose  income  scarcely  exceeds  2l</.  a 
year.*'  (Troec/si'n  /irmin,  iiL  N3.) 

When  such  is  their  depressed  condition,  we  need  not 
womler  at  the  low  state  of  learning  and  want  of  refine- 
ment among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hussun  pariKhial 
clergy.  Coxe  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  in  Russia,  many 
of  the  par.  priests  were  so  miserably  ignorant  as  U>  tw* 
unable  to  read,  even  in  their  own  iangtnge.  the  gospel 
they  were  commissioned  to  preach  ! Rut,  though  still 
very  far  bt>hlud,  such  gross  i^orance  is  now  much  less 
common  than  formerly.  The  duties  of  (he  Russian 
clergy  of  all  orders  are  very  laborious.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
whose  authority  is  unqm>stumable.  says,  that  we  And  In  the 
family  circles  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  a degree 
of  enltiire  and  giwwl  manners  peculiar  to  tbenmdves. 
This  description  of  clergymen  wear  long  beards,  and  form, 
In  fart,  like  the  priests  of  old,  a kind  of  distinct  chiss,  or 
casto.  Nooo  b<i(  the  sons  of  clergymen  aro  eslucatcd  for 
the  church  ; nor  is  there  one  instance  in  a (hntisand  of 
any  one  btdonglng  to  on?  other  class  entering  the  ranks 
uf  (he  si.*rular  clergy.  'I'he  regular,  or  dlgniflrd  clergy, 
on  the  contrary,  though  often  ilio  sous  of  priests,  not 
unfrequeiilly  receive  recruits  from  among  (he  nobles  and 
other  classes  ; and  all  (he  higher  stations  in  (he  church 
continue  to  be  filled  up  from  their  ranks. 

Hmtia.  p.  2.V).)  Orders,  and  other  marks  of  distinction 
are  eoiiferml  on  the  Russian  clergy;  and  at  present  a 
bishop  is  little  thought  of  unless  fic  be  decorated  with 
the  star  and  ribbon  of  some  order  of  knighthood. 

The  Russo-Greek  church  has,  from  an  early  period, 
had  its  schisms  and  dissenters.  The  latter  are  sold  to 
Ite  spilt  into  about  7b  sects.  They  arc  classed  under  the 
common  denomlnatton  of  rmkoimiJts.  The  ritual,  or 
service  of  the  Russian  church  Is  contained  in  /irca/|i 
ro/uMTcr  /viio,  in  the  Slavonic  tnngtie  ! 

U ilh  (he  exception  of  the  restraints  l.ald  on  the  Jews, 
who  are  exclude<i  from  Russia  Fro|H*r,  almost  nil  reli- 
gions may  be  freely  professed  anywhere  In  the  empire. 
No  member  uf  the  Itusso-tjreek  church  is.  h<iweter. 
permiu«Hl  to  renounce  his  religion  ; and  when  a mar- 
riage takes  place  between  one  of  its  members  and  a 

rsiiii  belnnginR  to  another  faith,  the  children  miut  all 
brought  up  lu  the  establisbed  faith.  Catholics  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Polish  provs. ; there  are.  alsu, 
large  numbers  of  Lutherans,  cliiefly  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, with  Mohanimtxlans,  Jews,  worshippers  of  the 
Grand  I-aina,  Kcticists,  Ac. 

Fmonccs.  — Ow'ti\g  to  the  low  state  of  civilization  In 
most  tiarts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  want  of 
monuucturcs  and  great  towns,  the  {uiblic  revenue  is 
by  no  menus  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
vast  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  pop. 
In  ronM-qiionrc,  however,  of  the  cheapness  of  most  ne- 
cessary articles  in  Russia,  and  the  smalt  rates  of  pay  of 
the  soldiers  and  other  public  functionaries,  her  limited 
revenue  goes  a great  way,  and  she  is  able  to  meet  out- 


goings that  elsewhere  could  not  be  mot  with  less  than 
twice  or  three  limes  the  sum. 

Most  topics  connected  with  the  ptibUc  revenue  and 
ex|>end{(urc,  arc  Involved  In  amvstery  which  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  penetrate.  Tlie  former  is  derivcit 
from  B few  sources,  consisting  of, 

1.  The  capitation  tax,  chargwl  on  all  the  male  boors 
hs'longing  to  individuals,  and  al«o  on  some  descriptions 
of  freemen.  At  an  average  it  may  b<*  estimated  at  alaml 
4 rouldcs  a he.iJ ; and  estimating  those  subjected  to  it 
at  10.000.000,  it  will  give  4(I,IKK«,000  roubles. 

2.  The  Ubrok,  or  rent  paid  by  all  male  boors  on  the 
crown  estates.  F.slimalltig  this  Ux  at  10  roubles,  and 
those  subjected  to  it  at  b.OUO.OiXi,  it  will  give  a sum  of 
90.00i),«  00. 

3.  The  tax  of  If  per  cent,  on  the  decUmI  capital 
of  the  merchants.  The  amount  of  this  tax  may  be  token 
at  «,W)o  l<uo. 

4.  The  cuitoms'  duties  in  ltJ39  produced  very  near 
92.0Hl.'iiSi  gross  revenue.  The  expetices  of  collection 
amount  to  about  7|  p«  r cent  of  this  sum. 

r».  Tho  spiilt  duties  priMiuce  a very  large  sum.  In 
Ru»«ia,  properly  so  calletl,  guvemnieni  reserves  to 
itself  a monopoly  of  dUtUhitiun  : but  In  the  rest  of  the 
«*mplro  the  produce  of  the  dtslilleries,  which  any  one 
m.iy  construct,  is  subjected  to  an  excise  duty.  The 
cemsumption  of  spirits  is  very  large;  and  the  revenue 
thence  arising  m.iy  be  cstlmal«-<l  at  lOO.r^gi.OOij.  Anu.ng 
their  other  priv  ileges  the  uoliiUty  may  distil  all  the  spirits 
required  for  their  estahlUhirents  free  of  duly. 

o.  The  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  are  monopolized 
by  government,  whirh  sells  their  priKluee  at  the  rate  cif  « 
rouble  per  immvI.  'j'bls  moDoiioly  is  supimsed  to  uroduto 
atiout  Iu,uo0,noo  a year. 

7.  The  crown  mines,  and  the  duties  p.iyable  by  the 
proprietors  of  private  mines,  produce  tuLM  iher  about 
l6.otxi.i»no. 

H.  The  seignorage  on  coin  m.ty  be  taken  at  «,ao.000. 

9.  .Stamps,  licenti'S,  &e..  and  the  tax  laid  on  the  sale  of 
immov,xblet»ru}>erty.  may  be  estimate*!  at  7,(Mi,0i'n. 

10.  Miicellanfous  item*,  such  .ns  the  sums  paid  by  the 
nobles  to  be  exempted  from  lurnishing  recruits  for  tho 
army,  the  rent  of  crow  n property  let  on  lease,  the  profits 
of  crown  manufactures,  ic.,  may  b«!  taken  at  a.WX).i«4). 

Hence  it  may  be  concluil*^  tiiat  the  public  revenue  of 
the  Rusiian  empire  amounts,  in  all,  to  379 jxio.oi  U or 
3H0,n«xi.(>n()  roubles  a year,  (bat  is,  toatmut 

The  uxes  are  partly  farmetl,  and  paitJy  collceled  by 
government  oflirers.  There  Is,  os  already  stated,  in  every 
government,  a council  charged  w ith  the  admmlitraiiun  of 
every  thing  rel^ive  to  the  nrtaiic(>s. 

Our  informatiun  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  is 
even  less  wreurate  than  that  respecting  the  income  of 
Russia.  In  time  of  |>cace.  h{me^er,  they  .ire  un*ler*lood 
to  be  nearly  etiual ; but  during  war.  or  on  extraordinary 
occasions  Involving  an  incr**aiw;  of  expenditure,  the  onli- 
nary  revenue  is  quite  insuflli-b-nt  to  meet  the  outgoings, 
and  it  is  usual  biKh  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxati<m  ami 
to  resort  to  loans.  Tho  ex|M'use  of  the  army  and  navy 
(the  Utter  being  about  one  fifth  nr  one  sixth  part  of  the 
fanner)  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  revenue.  The 
next  great  Items  are  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt  ; the  civil  lUi,  iiitcnial  admi- 
nistration, public  works,  &c, ; the  dlplumatk  service,  and 
various  other  items. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minivter.  M.  Kankrin, 
the  public  debt  amounted,  iu  1>I37,  to  95<i.S33,574  roubles. 

iliitoricnl  Sktich.  — The  anrlenU  had  very  little  oc- 
quaint,nncewith  the  vast  coimtrirs  included  in  the  empire 
of  Russia.  The  mrmarchy  is  usually  regarded  os  having 
been  founded  by  Rurik  about  anno  AC'S,  bis  dominions, 
and  those  of  nit  immediate  successors,  comprising 
Novgorod,  Kieff.  and  the  surrounding  r*>untry.  In  9^0. 
1015,  Vladimir  introduced  Christimiitr.  and  fouitde*! 
several  cities  and  schools.  Rut,  from  this  iwrioddown 
to  1237,  when  the  counlrv  was  overrun  by  the  Tar(.nrs, 
Kimia,  with  fi-w  exctrpunns.  was  the  theatre  of  civil 
war.  In  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Moscow;  and  In  14HI  the  1‘arUrs  were  finally  expelled. 
In  1C13  the  house  of  RomanofT,  whence  Ids  present 
majesty  Is  tiesceiulcd,  wa*  raised  to  the  throne;  and  from 
tliis  perfost  the  empire  Acpiircd  strength  and  consis- 
tency. Under  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  (IM5— IG7C)  Whito 
Russia  and  Little  Russia  were  conqucreil  from  the  Poles, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Czar,  various  internal  improvements 
•ere  enccted,  and  the  power  of  Russia  began  to  be  felt 
aitd  feared  hy  all  her  neighlxMiri.  At  length,  in 
Peter  tho  Great  atccnde*l  the  throne,  and  the  destinlrs 
of  Russia  and  of  the  northern  world  were  Immedlstriy 
clutnged.  This  prince,  w ho  has.  probably,  a better  claim 
than  any  other  (hot  ever  existed  to  the  epithets  of 
“ great and  of  " father  of  his  country.”  gave  to  the 
arms  of  Kussi.'i  a decided  prenuiulerancc  In  the  north  of 
Europe;  he  also  gave  her  a fleet;  con<{urrrd  large  pro- 
vinces on  the  Baltic:  laid  the  foumlations  of  the 
noble  city  which  bears  bis  na^to;  attd  introduced  among 
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hit  people  the  iirU,  the  lltenUure.  the  cuitomi,  and,  i 
to  ftume  extent  also,  tho  laws  and  instituilmis  of  the  i 
more  cltUiMal  P.urii^HMn  nations.  The  ditlirullii>s  he  ] 
had  to  encounter  in  his  projects  for  mnodellinK  and 
ctvdisinft  his  domiiiioni  were  of  the  most  formldatde 
description ; and  could  nut  havo  been  orercnme  by 
any  one  possessed  of  lt*ss  autlionty,  or  of  a less  stern 
decided  diaracter.  I 

From  this  period  Uussia  has  progressively  advanced 
in  power  and  civilisation,  l^tder  t atherine  II.  (I76'it—  ] 
171:16),  a princess  of  extraordinary  talent,  Hussia  acquired 
a vast  accession  r»f  |H>wcr  by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland 
and  on  tlic  Ul-ick  Si^a,  where  she  iias  now  the  same  . 
ascendancy  as  in  the  Baltic.  The  history  of  Itussla, 
during  the  present  centurj-,  is  known  to  evcrjb'Kly. 
The  attempt  of  NapoU*un  to  iSictate  a peace  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  In  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Cxars, 
led  to  tlic  overthrow  of  hit  colossal  {K>wer,  and  gave  a 
vast  acces>ir>n  of  inHuence  and  consiih’ratton  to  Kiissia  ; 
wliich  has  been  maiuloiued  and  cxivudud  under  the  pre- 
sent emijeror. 

It  would  bo  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  penn.-niency  of 
the  present  order  of  things  in  llussia.  A great  diMl,  in 
such  an  empire,  depends  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
sovereign.  Tho  present  occupier  of  the  throne  h.u  every 
qiullty  —good  scnis>,  undaunted  courage,  great  decision, 
and  the  utmost  vigtlanee  and  activity >- ri*quircd  in  the 
ruler  of  such  a country.  Hut  should  the  government  till 
into  less  al)lc  and  skilful  hands,  it  is  niH  improbable 
that  itnssia  may  become  the  theatre  of  revolution  and 
ch.’Uige,  fur  which,  at  present,  she  certainly  Is  not  fitteti. 

The  following  table  gives  a view  of  the  extent  of  the 
Iluision  dominioos  at  different  epochs:  — 


In  IS33,  at  the  arr**«!on  John  ttk*  Tcrrlblt,  his  Ao- 
miniijru  cuinprMd  ... 

— ai  Ills  death  ... 
lt>l3,  at  the  arcYttlaa  of  Mkiiael  Kousotr 

— ldl'>,  at  Us  tlMlIi 

— 1 . a.''.  U the  death  r4  Peter  Ihe  (•  rcM 
_ I7M,  at  tr.0  acrvMinn  of  tr><at>«th 

— i*Wi,  at  iheiteuh  ofc  athvrine  II. 

Aud  at  |iros«ot  (IMl) 


Gann.  ai].  m. 

yr.voo 

tst.ouu 

XMI,OlD 

S't'-.'IOIS 

3VI.UO 


Tables  similar  to  this  have  been  the  theme  of  much 
sillv  deeUmatlon  about  the  grasping,  Insatiable  ambition 
of  Itussia.  No  doubt  her  rulers  have  the  same  ili*sire 
to  extend  her  territories  as  those  of  France,  England,  ur 
any  other  power ; but  certalnljr  they  are  not,  in  this  re- 
at  all  jieculiar.  In  point  oi  fact,  however,  by  far 
(he  greater  |Mirl  of  the  terntorial  acquisitions  of  Hussia 
have  consiiteilof  mere  deserts,  or  of  countries  occupied  by 
roving  barbarians,  and  arc  worth  little  or  nothing.  Her 
really  valuable  acquisitions  have  been  conrimd  to  those 
on  the  side  of  I’uland  and  the  Block  Sea.  Her  conquests 
ill  this  direction  have  added  materUlly  to  her  power: 
and  it  is  but  f.dr  to  add.  that  they  nave  also  add'd 
m-iterully  to  the  wclbbcing  and  civilisation  of  the  in- 
haljit.snts. 

KUSmiUK.  or  nUTZSCHrK.arortiflrddly  of 
Turkey-ln-Kur'jfio,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  Sanjok,  on  the 
Drtimbo,  S6m.  n.  by  N.  Nicupolis.  and  (Ti  in.  N.W. 
SimmU.  Pop.  variuiisly  cslltnalcd.  but  may  probably  ; 
be  alxfUt  30,0()0.  it  is  liuilt  ou  a steep  bank,  up  which  j 
the  stfi'ets  ascend  from  the  river.  It  m surround'd  on  ' 
three  sides  by  walls,  in  the  mamier  of  Turkish  furtifl-  \ 
cations  i but  towards  the  river  It  is  partly  o{>ou.  At  its 
N.E.  extremity  la  a Pained  citadel,  on  an  abrupt  height  ■ 
nivive  the  DxiiuIk.  “ Tnc  descripcion  already  given  of 
Helgr.vde  .applies,  with  very  little  mwliticalioo,  to  this  ' 
Biitgarl.-ui  city,  except  (hat  Kustchuk  is  not  in  such  a | 
state  bf  dikpidotiou,  and  the  Turks  lu-re  aptw-ar  more 
civilived  than  the  Servians : they  have  schools  for  their  ’ 
In»)S  : and  several  of  the  liouses  are  furnlshtd  with  glass 
« ludows.  The  comfort  of  rounUlns,  simple  as  they  are 
in  exterior,  and  the  luxury  of  cufTec-houscs,  are  nut  un.  I 
known  to  the  Bulgarians;  on  the  contrary,  the  one  and  [ 
the  other  alwund  in  Kustchuk."  ( KOiut't'Trttp.,  i.  Ian.)  j 
Tile  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy  ; on  either  side  they  * 
present  only  dead  walls ; ami  os  in  all  the  rest  of  Bui- ; 
garia  and  lo  Hoiimelia.  each  of  the  larger  houses  is 
a fortress  In  itself.  The  governor's  paUee,  some  of 
the  movjues,  and  some  public  bnths  arc  the  only  edi« 
tices  worth  notice.  Many  of  the  buildings  arc  whlte- 
«:uhetl.  and  their  tall  chimneys  are  visible  at  a great 
distance.  Woollen, silk, and  cotton  stutTf  are  made  here; 
aiul  (here  are  many  'I'urkish,  Greek,  ami  .Armenhin  iner- 
clunts  in  the  town,  who  carry  on  contiderablc  trade  with 
Vienna, WAllachia.  &c..  in  rlotli,  com,  andtudigo.  Mr. 
Qiiin  observed  in  the  shops  of  Kustchuk,  *'  a rich  display 
of  military  saddles  and  bridles,  belts,  and  cart'juche- 
boxes,  gaiiy  omainentnd ; of  Persian  carpets,  Urousta 
silks,  atagnanv,  pistols,  pipes,  uiubrellas,  Greek  caps, 
scarlet  jackets,  yellow  slippers,  guld-headed  canes,  ilnr 
cl'Hhs,  woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  and  every  article 
of  grocery,  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  fowl,  fish.  h.\rdworc. 
and  jewellery.  Tlie  Doors  of  these  shops  were  usually 
rlevale»l  altove  the  level  of  the  st^t.  and  the  owners 
Hud  ilivir  OMistaiits  sal  iuside  upou  thu  Doors,  some 


working  ni  tailors,  some  as  t.a<hUen.  and  artisans  of  the 
ordinary  lraih*s."  dxni-n  /Ac  y>imst^.  314-IA.) 

In  iHl'i,  the  Hiusians  took  and  burncil  the  citadel  anti 
a part  of  the  town ; and.  in  they  entered  the  town 

after  little  (>pp>>aiiiun.  (KUhti't  Trap.  i.  17K-Ik‘i,;  ifuiu’s 

1 ifyagr,  2aKl-di&. ; Siadi  'i  Ucrtitaatf  and  Hujsia,  I 'v?— 
isb. 

HUTHKHOLKN  fpronouncod  Ktiglen),  a royal  an<l 
parl.bor.tif  Scotland,  cu.  I>onark,  «m  the  left  bank  of 
the  Clyde.  */l  m.  .S.E.  of  tiUugow.  Pop  . In  1<JI.  4,7-11. 
It  consists  of  <aie  leading  street,  straight  and  wellqwived, 
nearly  i in.  iu  length,  lli  ft.  bro.-id.  and  of  the  |>araUei 
htne  called  the  H.ack  How.  From  both  sides  of  (he  ni.iiii 
street,  which  lies  in  A direction  warly  K.  and  W.,  go  off 
a few  cross  lanes.  I'here  are  no  public  buildings  exce}  t 
the  |vir.  church,  a moad  sacra  place  of  worship  cou- 
nectetl  with  the  establishment,  a chajH*!  belongiug  lo  Ihe 
Belief,  and  the  towu.hali.  A iiuall  cotton-inlll  einpinys 
about  su  hands ; and  there  are  two  print-fields  in  the  vi- 
cinity, a Turkey  ted  dye  work,  ami  a clteiiiiral  work. 
Ak>ut  .Vg)  hand-luom  musliu  weavers  are  employed  by 
tiiasgow  manufaelurrrs. 

Hiuherglon  was  creatixi  a royal  bor.  in  112G,  at  which 
time  it  was  of  more  inqiortann.*  than  Glasgow,  the  latter 
being  Included  within  its  municipal  boundaries.  But  io 
mh^.AleXandor  II.  granted  a charter  to  Walter,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  relieving  his  town  from  certain  servitiules 
previously  due  to  Kuthcrglen.  {Man.  Corp.  Hep-. 
part  ii.  (V.  371.)  Previously  to  the  passing  of  tlic  Heform- 
Bill,  in  Kuthcrglen,  unimportant  as  it  has  been, 

enjoyed  the  same  parliamentary  privileges  as  Glasgow  ; 
being  united  with  it  and  two  other  towns  in  sciuliug  ) 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ghasgow  has  since  that  ]>erU>d  hod 

2 representatives  for  itself;  while  Kuthcrglen  joins  with 
Kilmarnock  and  3 other  bort.  in  choosing  a mem.  Ue- 
gUtered  voters,  in  ]KtO,  1.170.  Municipal  councillors. 
IK  ; corporatiun  revenue,  70(V.  iSev  Stai.  Aec.  of  JJctf/- 
land.  src.  /.anarkskirr,  p.  373— 3b3. ; Ure's  Hut.  qf  Ru- 
tkereten.  17U3. ) 

HGTIIIN  (Welsh  Rkudd^ddyn,  or  RAuJkpH,  the 

Ked  fortress"),  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market-town,  ami 
par.  of  N.  Woles,  co.  Denbigh,  hund.  Ruthin,  In  ihe 
vale  of  Clwyd,  17  m.  W.d.W.  Chester,  and  4S  m.  N.W. 
Shrewsbury.  Pup.  of  mun.  and  {tarl.  bor.,  in  1H3I,  3,376. 
I'he  town,  situated  on  rising  ground,  ebiefiy  K.  of  the 
Clwyd,  consists  of  a principal  avenue,  entered  by  several 
other  inferior  streets.  At  the  summit  is  the  market- 
place. in  which  U the  town-hall,  a tubstautial  building, 
enTtetl  in  Ifra,  but  recently  rojHdrcd.  The  c«.  hall,  a 
fine  modern  stone  structure,  forms  with  tho  gaol  an  In- 
teresting fciUiirc  in  the  towiL  The  gaol,  recently  en- 
larged by  tho  aibiitiou  of  a building  for  female  prlsmirrs, 
has  suitable  arrangements  fur  the  classification  of  tho 
inmates.  The  church,  originally  conventual,  belonging 
to  a community  of  Bonhoiumes,  is  on  ancient  structure 
of  mixed  architecture;  the  lower,  S.and  W,  fronts,  being 
compar.xUvely  modem,  and  much  Inferior  to  the  rest  of 
tho  buihling.  The  interior  is  elegantly  fitted  up  witli 
sialls,  tabernacle,  work.  &c.,and  the  roof  is  of carved  oak, 

flannelled,  and  richly  sculptured.  It  was  roaiie  collegiato 
n I31U  by  John  dc  Grey,  who  formed  an  establish niciit 
for  regular  c.tuuns,  and  endowed  it  with  valuable  lands 
and  numerous  privileges.  A part  of  the  cloisters  liaa 
been  converted  Into  a residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ's 
liutpital,  founded  hero  by  Dr.  Gabriel  GiMxIman.  for  the 
support  of  12  decayed  houickwpcrs.  The  warib-a  an, I 
petisloiicrs  are  impropriators  of  tne  great  tithes  of  Uuthiii 
auU  IJan-Khydd;  and  tlic  w arden,  who  is  appuinUtl  by 
the  dean  and  cliaptcr  of  Westminster,  is  tJie  vicar  uf 
both  p-irishei,  with  .m  income  of  V63i  a yeai-.  Tl»c  free 
grammar-sclioui  is  endowed  with  a moiety  of  the  tithes 
of  Llaii'KlUlan,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  tiie 
w.irden.  though  tho  appointment  of  the  head- master 
rests  with  Jesus  C'ollcgi*.  Oxford:  the  sch<K>l  ranks  as 
one  of  the  isest  in  N.  Wales,  and  is  .xttendcii  by  about 
,V)  itoys.  A n.-Uimial  school  is  rstahlished  here  f»r  40 
children  of  e,\ch  sex;  and  there  are  Sunday-srliooU  at- 
taciteil  to  Ihe  clinpcis  of  the  lnde;H‘n'ienU.  \Vciicyan  and 
Calrmisl  Mcthodiitj.  No  particular  trade  or  maiiu- 
facture  is  carriedun  in  the  town,  exclusive  of  wliat  is 
lu-erssarv  for  the  .KTommod.ttioti  uf  the  iuliobs..  who  am 
princiiMlIy  employed  In  agriculture:  and  no  change  of 
any  consc'queticc  anpe^ars  to  have  taken  ploc;.*  in  It  for 
several  years,  neither  are  any  causes  in  operation  or 
likely  to  0(>crate  towards  the  extendon  (rf  the  town  be- 
yond its  inuoicipal  limits.  (.Vun.  Iii)umi.  Rep.) 

'I'he  corporation  of  Uuthin  consists,  according  to  tho 
Mun.  Hoform  Act,  of  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12  couu- 
cillors.  Co^.  n*v..  In  litiy.  Hit.  The  bor.  unites 
with  Holt,  Wrexham,  and  Denbigh,  in  sending  one  mcin. 
to  the  H.  of  the  right  of  election  down  lo  the  Reform 
Act  having  becui  vested  in  the  resident  burgesses.  I'iio 
pari,  limlu.  according  to  the  Boundary  Act.  include, 
with  Uuthin.  parts  of  tiie  pars,  uf  Daii-Furog,  l.lati- 
Khvdd,  and  Llan-Falr-DyfTryn-t'lwrd.  Beg.  eUvtofs.  in 
1H39.40,  fur  the  united  bors.,  (Ml.  Biilhin  Is  likewiM- one 
of  the  |Jollhjg  places  at  elections  for  tJie  co.,  and  lUe 
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M«1xe  town  ; betid««  which  the  quArtcr  soisloni  arc 
held  allernaeely  here  and  ut  Denbigh.  MarkM*,  well 
■ii{inllcd  with  C'>rn.  on  MmuLijr,  and  a proTitlon  market 
on  natunlay.  Fair*,  .M.irch  ly,  Friday  twrore  Whit  Sun* 
dav.  Aiig.S.,  Sept.  and  Nor.  10. 

liuttiln.  according  Ici  the  WcUh  hUtnrianx,  t«  of  high 
antiquity  ; but  «e  h.-ire  no  authentic  information  rc(p<Yt* 
Ing  it  prior  to  the  reign  of  Kdw.  t..  who  built  hen*  a mag* 
ni&eeiit  castle,  overlooking  the  Clwyd,  on  Us  W.  b.mk, 
which  he  presenti-d,  In  12hI,  to  Rcginahl  de  Grey.  The 
ruins  have  l>n*n  resloriHl  with  admirable  taste  by  the 
present  proprietor.  'I’lie  manor  of  Itiithin  belongs  to 
the  Lady  Grt'y  dc  Ruthin,  daughter  of  the  10th  baron  of 
that  name,  who  has  been  a great  bcoelactrcsB  to  the 
town. 

KUTLAXD,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  surrounded  by 
Lincoln,  la'ircster,  and  Nortli.unplon.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  English  cos.,  contaluinc  only  acres,  of  which 

about  ytl.tkW)  ate  arable,  me.'uiow,  and  pasture.  Surface, 
gently  varktl  5 air  pure  ; and  the  soil  almost  every’  where 
roainy  and  rich.  The  W.  par  of  the  co.,  In  which  is  the 
Vale  of  Caimose.  celebrated  by  Drayton,  U under  grass, 
and  the  K.  chiefly  in  Ullage.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  Us  wheat,  cheese,  and  sheep.  Estates  and  farms  of 
various  sixes.  AvpMgr*  rent  of  land,  in  I8in.  2fli.  yjr/.  an 
acre.  The  river  Welland  runs  along  It#  S.E.  Ixmler. 
from  Rockingham  to  near  Stamford ; and  there  is  a canal 
from  the  river  Soar  to  Oakham,  the  principal  town.  It 
is  divided  into  6 hundreds,  and  2.^  p.-u-ishes  ; and  returns 
2memi.  to  the  H.  of  both  for  the  co.  Rpgiiti*re<l 
rlertnrs,  In  lKSy-40.  1.373.  In  IMl,  Rutland  h.-wl  ,3,y35 
Inhab.  houses,  4,|yi  familes.  and  iy.d8&  inhahs.,  of  w hom 
9.7*21  were  males,  and  O.fifll  females.  Sum  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  iioor.  in  l<iy*40.  7,2iti2.  Annual  value  of 
rc.il  property,  In  IHl.’),  I.lfl.‘2l6/. : profits  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions in  ditto.  Sti.y-Tj/. 

HYDE,  a town,  sea-nort,  and  watering  place  of  Eng- 
land. on  the  N.  side  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  par.  of  New- 
cfuirch.and  hiind.  of  E.  Medina  liberty,  A4  m.  E.N.E. 
Newport.  Pop.  of  Ncwchurch,  in  1**3I,  4,9"28.  of  which 
about  3.HOO  lM>longe<l  to  the  town  of  Ry*de.  I'he  latter 
has  a peculiarly  haudsome  appearance  from  Portsmouth, 
opposite  to  which  it  lies,  at  a distance  of  about  5 m. ; its 
white  houses.  intcrsp«’rs^  with  gardens  and  ptantotions, 
being  ranged  In  successive  rows  upon  a tolerably  steep 
ncclivlty,  rising  directly  from  the  sea,  barked  by  bold 
hills,  .md  surrounded  with  cultivated  land.  It  consists 
of  a principal  street,  running  upwards  from  the  shore, 
and  Intersected  by  others,  some  of  which  comprise  hand- 
some detached  residcncea.  wcR  adapted  fur  the  numerous 
visiters  who  flcK-k  thither  during  summer.  It  has  two 
clmpels-of-ease.  one  of  which  Is  a handsome  mrKleru 
structure,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
B.iptl«ts,  and  Independents,  with  attached  Sumlay- 
schools,  and  an  endowed  charity  school:  it  has  also  a 
small  theatre.  assemhW-rooms,  libraries,  b.Ttlis,  ike.,  and 
some  good  hotels,  'fhc  aceomniodatbms  for  summer 
visiters  have  U’cn  greatly  improreU  within  the  last  few 
years,  since  Hyde  ha#  risen  Into  favour  ; and  a pier,  con- 
stnicted  on  wooden  piles,  rens  4 m.  into  the  sea,  mak- 
ing the  town  accessible  seaward  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
Stram-boats  run  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day,  during 
summer,  between  Hyde,  Purtsinouth,  Cowes,  and  South- 
ampton ; ami  the  0|)cning  of  the  South-western  railway 
has  (K'casiotied  a great  uifiux  of  visiters  to  this  and  its 
rival  waloring-pltov.  W.  Cowei.  The  lur  is  salubrious, 
and  in  the  environs  are  many  agreeable  walks  comm.*ind- 
lit?  fine  land  and  sea  views;  but  as  a b.Ttiiiiig  place, 
Kytle  is  inferior  to  Southsea,  on  the  opposite  cr>nst  of 
fUm'pshire,  or  to  Cowes,  on  account  or  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  w.xter  for  a lengthemd  distance  from  shore. 
It  h.Ts  no  tnanufartures,  and  its  trade  is  principally  con. 
fined  to  (he  supply  of  visiters  and  the  tnhabs. 

UYE,  n pari.  aihI  mim.  l>or..  cinqtio  port,  market- 
town  and  [Mir.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Godsinw, 
rape  Hastings,  on  Uic  Rutlier,  al>out  3 m.  frtim  its  mouth, 
3'«m.  K.  by  N.  Rnghton,  and  53  m.  S.S.K.  London. 
I'op.  of  part.  bor.  (which  comprises  with  the  par.  of  lire 
that  of  WinchelKM  and  fi  otiiert.  with  a portion  of  the 
P.-U-.  of  Rrerlei,  In  1831,  7.710.  The  town,  which  stands 
uii  the  edge  of  an  extensive  tract  of  marsh  bmd,  running 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  llythe,  consists  of  several  regul.tr 
ami  well-formed  streets,  lined  with  old,  hut  respectable- 
looking  houses,  many  of  which  command  fme  views  of 
the  channel  and  surrounding  country.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  the  markrt-hoUH'  and  town-hall,  with  an  old 
structure  called  the  Yprvs  Tower,  oecasionally  used  as 
a gaol.  A public  library  is  s^ported  by  sul^rlption, 
and  there  Is  a small  theatre.  The  church  U a large  cru- 
cifonn  structure,  w ith  a central  tower,  partly  of  Norman 
and  partly  of  early  English  architecture : the  aisles  of 
the  choir  hare  Quo  laiK'et  windows,  and  there  is  a large 
and  fine  i>crpend!cular  E.  window.  The  living  Is  a 
vicarage,  (n  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Burlington.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Uaplisti,  have 
their  respective  plawsof  worship,  with  .Ttl.’U’lu'd  .Sunday- 
schools  ( and  It  has  a sm:Ul  endowed  grammar-school. 
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an  RngHsh  school,  with  several  nlmshouscj  and  other 
charities.  •*  There  Is  no  manuLirinry  in  the  town,  which 
depi'uds  upon  Iwing  the  port  and  m.irket  through  which 
the  surrounding  Hch  agricultural  district  is  suppllid. 
.Some  years  since  U Is  said  to  have  lioen  in  a declining  con- 
dition; the  reveise.  however,  is  now  the  case,  ;md  It 
appears  to  Ik*.  Indeed,  in  an  eminently  thriving  state. 
This  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  improvements  lately 
made  In  the  harbour  and  in  the  navimtlon  of  the  river, 
which  have  made  the  town  nrce^sstble  to  vessels  of  ‘200 
tons.  By  means  of  the  Hothcr  .and  its  branches  it  sup- 
plies the  surrounding  country  to  a distance  of  Hm.  with 
coals  and  other  articles  ; and  there  is  a prejetet  in  con- 
templation to  extemi  tlic  navigation  as  far  os  Robert's 
Brioge,  a distance  of  I.Sm.  in  a straight  line.  This,  if 
carried  into  execution,  will  be  a source  of  considerable 
advantage  to  thu  town,  which  will  then  become  the  port 
through  which  the  country,  as  far  as  Battle,  w ill  be  sup- 
pllfyi.’*  About  90  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
nearly  .V*00  tuns  bebmg  to  the  port;  and  In  l>MO  lliu 
gross  customs'  tons  duUi^  amoimtwl  to  C.TWV.  The  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  wool,  o.ik  timb*‘r,  aud  bark.  A consi- 
derable Quantity  of  hop#  is  raLed  In  the  neighbourhood, 
for  the  drying  of  which  large  qii.tntilles  of  Welsh  coal 
areanniwlly  imported.  f.Vmi.  Jinurui.  and  Corp.  Itfp.) 

Rye  is  a hor.  by  prescription,  and  Is  governed  under  iho 
^luniclpal  Reform  Act,  by  a mi-iyor.  3 other  aUlermni.  and 
I’i  councillors,  styled'*  the  m.x)<»r,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  ancient  t.iwn  of  Rye.”  Corp.  revenue  In  is.jp, 
4*29/.,  cxclUkhc  of  M]/.  accruing  from  the  sale  of  projvrty. 
Courts  of  session  arc  held  under  a recorder  ; and  there 
is  a court  for  the  recovery  of  dcltis  under  4Ur.  Rye  re- 
turned 2 mem#,  to  the  11.  of  from  tlie  4*2.  Edw'.  III. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its 
mcml)ers,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  electoral 
IlmilJ,  so  as  to  mmprise  with  the  old  bor.  the  rest  of  the 
par.  of  Kre.  the  town  and  par.  of  Winrhelsea,  wi;h  six 
other  entfre  pars.,  and  a small  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Brede.  Reg.  electors  in  S21.  Markets  on 

Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  WliiUMonday  and 
Aug.  10. 

Rye  Is  very  ancient,  but  Its  earlyhlstory  is  little  kimwn- 
It  appears  to  have  l>ecn  an  origirmi  Cinque  Fort,  amt  is 
mentinned  a*  a member  of  tl»e#e  |xirts  In  a ebarirr 
grantcii  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Ftlward  Ml.  thu 
town  was  so  ron<>i<ii-rable.  that  it  sent  9 annosi  vcsm  Is 
to  the  r<»yal  when  the  king  undertuok  the  Invasion 
of  Frajice.  In  the  next  reign,  a.i).  1377.  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  French,  but  it  so<m  recovered  its  con- 
sequence. I'he  rise  of  other  ports  on  the  same  enn-t 
during  the  last  century,  nml  the  filling  up  of  Us  |xirt, 
oec.Tsioiied  a c«nslderal)!c  drerease  of  its  inu»orUuae, 
which,  however,  as  alwvc  seen,  it  has  now  a fair  pros- 
pect of  in  loino  measure  recovering. 
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S-ACKETT’S  Il.ARBOVR.  a village  or  town  and 
port  of  cutty  of  the  I’.  .States  of  N.  America,  state  New 
York,  CO.  Jeffrrson,  on  a b.ny  at  the  end  of  l-ake 
Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Hl.’ick  River.  41  m.  N.F..  Os? 
wego,  and  l.'Wm.  N.W.  Alltanr.  'Fhis  is  a pn’sperous, 
rapidly  Increasing  town:  in  IR3A  it  extended  a mile 
along  the  bay,  and  had  three  plaxrs  of  worship,  several 
schools,  stores  for  all  goods  in  ordinary  demand,  a 
itftain-engiBe  factory,  saw  and  other  mdls,  barrack# 
for  the  accommuilatlDD  of  2.000  men,  and  ntany  dwell- 
ings substantially  built  of  limestone.  Ac.  We  have  no  into 
account  of  the  pop.,  which,  however,  we  understand  m.-^y 
be  token  at  about  7.000.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the 
Lake.  ojhI  is  used  by  the  American  government  fur  ship- 
building. and  as  a naval  de|>0t.  A peuinsul.#  juu  nut 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town,  forming  an  Inner 
and  outer  h.Trbour,  thu  latter  of  which  has  water  siif- 
ficient  to  float  th«  largest  ships  of  war,  witimt  2 fa- 
thoms of  tho  shore.  Near  the  mouth  of  Black  River 
U another  equally  good  port ; and  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  are  built  at  b(»th.  A considerable  tr.ode  is  carriccl 
on  from  this  port  by  the  I-ake  and  the  St.  I.aiirencf  ; and 
by  the  Oswego,  Erie,  and  Welland  canals.  Numerous 
vessels  fur  the  navigation  of  the  lake  are  huilt  here  ; and 
water  suUirient  to  work  machliierv  has  Imhh  brouKht  to 
the  village  by  a canal  from  Black  lUver,  I m.  In  length, 
and  consiructotl  by  the  iuliabs.  at  a cost  of  25,OUO  dolls. 
(iSVie  York  Ciax.) 

SAFE'l,  AZ.Ai  FI.  or  ASFl  (an.  S^fia\  a city  ."md  sea- 
port of  Morocco,  prov.  Abda,  on  the  Ailantir.  near  Tape 
Caiitin,  and  95  m.  N.W.  Morocco.  Pop.  estlmaUHl  at 
1*2,000.  Including  about  3.000  Jews.  lGrdb/‘rg  af  Hanto.) 
It  is  built  in  a sterile  ravine  between  two  hills,  being 
very  hot  in  summer,  and  disagreealile  in  winter.  “ as  the 
waters  frvnn  the  neightiouring  mountains,  ocea^ionnl  by 
(be  rains,  dUeliargc  themteives  through  (he  main  street 
Into  the  ocean,  deluging  the  lower  anartinetils  of  the 
hou-cs.”  iJack$<m.)  it  has  thick  aud  ui;^U  w.tIU,  and  a 
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nMt  palncc,  fonnrrly  ihc  ocfiulonal  re*lc1ctic«  of  the  | called  Old  Sidon,  alwiit  ihp*lUt*ncc  *bovc  rtaled,  low* 
rmperor*4  loiK  \ a little  wa>-  N.  of  the  town  U a tm.-ill  trarea  of  ancient  walU  mui  other  l>uU«Unj;«  aro  «tiU  dU* 
f«irC  It*  rtwJmead  ii  aafe  in  •uminer,  Init  In  winter,  corerablc. 

when  the  wind*  blow  from  the  S.  or  S.W.,  Te*»eU  are  ; There  can,  howrrer.  !»e  no  doubt  that  the  harlmur 
obiiKi'tl  toruntoae^;  which  thcf  hare  l>ern  known  to  on  the  N.  side  of  the  pmunit  town  wa*  the  ]>ort  of 
lUi  M'vrral  time*  in  the  ruurseoi  a muiilh,  while  taking  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  imHlern  town.  Here  Is  a 
In  their  cargvM*s.  I fonneil  of  rerjr  thick  walls,  in  part*  of  which  a tes* 

Sartl  was  ibnnerly  an  emporium  of  the  Kiiropean  ' s<*llatnl  pavement  of  Tarieg.atrd  miirble*.  with  repre- 
trade witli  MoriKTo,  but  it<i  commerce  h.u  declined  wlih  sentations  of  animals,  r>-»toons,  See.,  still  cxiita  in  tole- 
the  rl*e  of  Mogatlore ; on  the  foumlalion  of  whli  h,  in  rabte  pre*erv.aiUm.  Many  granite  columns  are  also 
17G(>.  the  emperor  ordered  the  removjil  thither  of  all  the  wrought  into  the  walls,  and  others  stand  as  po*l*  to  a 
merchant*  <»t  SalB.  i'he  Mo<»ri5h  atul  Ketbtuln  Inhab*.  brUlge  of  several  arches,  which  run*  from  (he  main 
are  fanatical  and  intolerant,  and  s.ihi  to  he  inimical  to  hmd.  (o  a castle  built  in  tlie  lea.  I>y  Fahr>ed-Din,  (be 
KnroiH.aui%.  witli  whom,  however,  they  lure  now  little  celebr.aletl  emir  of  the  Druses,  In  the  Ifkh  rentnry. 
Intercourse.  In  the  environs  are  many  Moharnmeilan  The  Ult<>r,  aiming  to  render  himself  indet>eiidmt  of 
sanctuaries.  This  city  1*  sup|x>ted  to  have  In'cn  founded  the  Porte,  not  only  fortUle<l  Said,  but.  in  order  to  make 
by  the  r4rthaKini.-ini.  In  nneiern  time*,  it  Iwloniied  to  It*  harlrour  Inacceislble  to  Turkish  galleys,  ciiukud  it  up 
(he  Portu^uiese.  from  l-VN  (i||  ii>||.  (druberf  Jicrntt,  by  sinking  boats  filled  with  tlie  debris  of  ancient  build- 
Spreebt.' >lt  MiinKCi) ; Jticlton’s  Mirritccu,  S(C.)  inps.  Tiiis  measure  gave  a severe  blow  to  the  com- 

.SAKJUON-W.M.DKN'  (an.  St{/frf>n-u'rabl-dcn.  *'  the  nn  ire  of  the  town,  the  rnad*lead  Ix-lng  so  1n*4*cure  that 
wmxly  hill  afxmndtng  with  saffron’),  a munlct)»al  bor.,  i scarcelr  a fisherman’s  skiff  can  lie  in  it  in  safety,  (^oie- 
ntarkei-pmn.  and  rur.  of  Knglainl,  co.  Kssex,  and  bund.  ' rrn#:**  /Irjntri)  ; but  even  at  tlie  end  of  tin?  last  rentury, 
Vtllesford,  itin.  N.  N.W.  <;helmsft»rd,  ami  A7tn.  N.N.B.  ' the  Freuch  merchants  <»f  Said  had  a roniiderabir  traae 
I.omlon.  pop.  of  mun.  b*ir..  in  iHdl.  4..V>0.  I'he  town,  ' with  MarscUhrs,  to  which  (hey  ex|v>rted  cotton,  silk,  and 
in  a sailer  close  t«i  a tongue  of  high  land,  innnounled  wsxdlcn  g»Hxls.  fruit*,  com,  oil.  scammony,  galls,  soda, 
Ity  the  cliurch,  compri«e*  several  g«K»d  stn*eU  and  a and  wax.  At  present  the  princiisal  resourrv*  of  the 
sparioiis  market-place,  with  a neat  t«»«u-hall.  .Many  of  inhahitant*  are  derisutl  from  dyeing,  and  from  the  raa- 
liie  houses  are  good,  and  the  place  generally  bears  an  ap-  nnf.n-ture  of  leather  and  silk  gotwls. 

(searatu'c  s*f  neatness  and  comfort.  I'he  church,  which  ! Sidon  is  first  mentioned  in  (»en.  x.  15. 19. ; and  appears 
staiKis  so  high  as  complet»-ly  to  overtop  the  town.  Is  an  , to  have  risen  Into  Importance  at  a very  early  i»erii>d. 
elegant  structure  In  the  jxTpendicular  *lyle,  with  an  ' since  it  I*  spoken  of  in  Jo«hua  at  the  “great  /idon,” 
emhattUnl  tower  at  its  W.  end  ; the  living,  a vicarage  In  i Ich.  xi.  i*. ; xix.  W.)  In  the  division  of  Palestine  It  wns 
the  gift  of  l.a>rd  Hr.vylirooke,  is  worth  a year.  The  allottsnl  to  the  descendant#  of  .\sfier.  but  we  learn  from 
IndeiHUidents,  Ilapiikts,  fnitarlans,  and  Friend*,  have  • Judges,  i.  31,  that  it  never  c.ame  intothe  actual  possesilon 
each  i.l.ve*  of  worship.  A fr«*e  grammar-selntol,  cu-  , of  that  tril»e.  lu  InhabiUnt*  were  anciently  eminent  in 
dowetl  by  Kda.ard  VI.,  h.is  an  exliibtthm  at  Queen's  ' ship-building,  .ami  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  the 
(.'idlege. ’I'ainbrulgr;  twt  the  education  it  now  coo- ' cimitrurtlon  i»f  the  Temple,  tnere  l»elng,  among  the 
(luctrsl  on  the  national  plan,  and  rnnnei'ted  with  It  ft  a Jew*.  m>ue  Wr'ho  h.sd  “ skill  to  hew  timtHTr  like  unto  the 
girU’»chm)l,  the  whole  furnUhing  Instruction  to  alxnil  250  ' Sldonlans.”  Pliny  state*  that  It  wa#  also  famous  for  its 
ehildrcii  of  Ixith  M'xes.  There  are  likewise  several  Sun-  ■ glass  manufactures.  In  It*  rommercial  importanee,  it 
d.iy>*chouU.  some  almshouse*  lately  rebuilt,  and  various  ap|M-nrt,  however,  to  have  iieeii  <>arly  eclipsed  liy  Tyre, 
«nher  money  charities.  .'valTruD-Waidcn  ha*  several  large  ' ami  afterw.ards  urnerally  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
niAltiitg  establishments,  and  enjuyt  a ithmI  retail  trade  | city.  In  the  miiiJIc  ages,  during  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
for  the  supply  of  the  iiumc-rou*  wealthy  families  In  Us  J Jerusalem,  it  was  a lurd«hip,  and  an  e]iisru|val  see  under 
vicinity  ; besides  which  it  has  well-attended  m.arkct*  : the  Tyrian  primacy.  The  crusaders,  who  lost  It  in  llli, 
fur  corn,  rattle,  and  provisions.  The  noighi>nurh(Mid  is  I recovered  it  from  tW  Saracens  in  1 150 ; but  were  finally 
extremely  productive,  and  well  cuitivated;  but  the  ; ob1ig«Hl  to  surrender  it  to  the  latter  in  l2Kli.  In  its 

Erowth  uf  s.iflTron  (whrriee  (he  n.inie  of  the  town)  has  . neighbourhoovl  i*  the  convent  of  Mar-Klias,  the  mi- 
iH-n  abandoned.  The  bvr.  wa*  incorporated  try  Kdward  dence  of  the  late  eccentric  Ijwly  He*ter  Stanho{»c.  (Mo- 
VI..  In  IMb,  ami  is  governc^l.  under  the  .Mun.  Heform  binson's  .syrm  <i«d  PetlrsUnr,  1.  2*i*v.  273.;  ()/i»/i-r,  J'oy- 
Act.  by  a mayor,  3 al.lcrmen.  and  12  councillor*,  ('orp.  age  cn  Syrie.th.  II. ; Bvirring's  Report  on  Syria;  Mod. 
rev.,  in  KtH,  147/.  lUa.  Petty  *A***lom  for  the  huiuL  are  '/'ror.,  vol.  if.,  Ac.) 

held  every  alternate  wn-k.  ami  tliere  i*  .n  court  f-»r  the  SAI-flOS.  a city,  river-port,  .ami  the  chief  emporium 
recovery  of  debt*  under  MW.  Salfron- Walden  is  also  one  of  the  empire  of  Anam.  prov.  Tvlampa.  of  which  It  is  the 
of  the  ]toUing  places  at  election*  for  the  N.  illv.  of  Ksk’x.  cap.,  on  the  river  of  it*  own  n.ime,  about  50  m.  aNive  its 
and  the  principal  town  of  |.i  |«tor  law  union,  embracmg  mouth  ; lat.  lOf^  47'  N . long.  107'^  5*  K.  Pc^.  loosely 
24  para  Markets  on  S.*>inrday;  fairs,  fur  horses  and  cstimattHl  at  lsn,flll0,  among  whom  are  many  Cldnese. 
rattle,  .S.aturday  iK’fore  .Midicnt  Sunday,  and  Nov.  I.  It  mnslsis  of  two  distinct  town*,  about  3 m.  distant  from 
SAGII.^LIKN.  Alee  Japan  each  i>lher,  lhmi«h  the  intennediate  road  be  lined  all  the 

SAHAH.k.  or  the  great  central  Desert  of  Africa.  (See  way  v*lth  ttraggling  houM-s.  Itngeh.  which  hat  the 
Arairv.  I.  22  ) dtiulH,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  governor,  is  on  the  \V. 

SAID  (an.  Sidon'),  a town  and  sea.)>ort  of  Asiatic  bitik  of  the  great  SaJ-gon  river ; whereas  Sai-gon  propiT, 
Turkey,  ceh-brated  in  remote  antiquity  as  one  of  the  the  main  seat  of  commerre,  it  on  a smaller  river,  which, 
greatest  cniporiums  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  being  however,  is  naTig,vble  for  good  sited  boats.  The  two 
thw  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Its  modem  rr|ire*cntalive  i*  towns  are  nearly  of  like  fixe.  The  itrcet*.  which  are 
seatAl  on  the  N.  side  of  a cap«>  extending  into  the  .Modi-  regular,  and  Intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  in 
terranean,  *2m.  N.N.F..  1'yre.  aOm.  S.S.W.  Beyrovit.  some  inttance*  of  great  width.  Along  these,  or  along 
anvi  55m.  W.  IJamoscus;  lat.  33^  34'  V'  N.,  long.  34*^  canals,  many  of  which  traverse  the  city,  the  house*  are 
22'  40''  K Pop.  estimated  by  Mr.  fioiilnion  at  from  di*{M)*ed  In  straight  line*,  and  close  to  each  other.  They 
4,000  to  5.000  only,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Chris-  are  built  chiefly  of  mud.  eiicinsed  in  bamboo  frames,  and 
tUu*  of  the  (ireea  church.  Olivier  *:iy*.  “ Sidon  may  he  plavtered  ; sometime*  they  are  tiled,  but  moru  fre- 
compared  with  Beyrmit  as  to  it*  pop.  and  extent,  and  its  ! qiienlly  tlialchrd  with  palm-leaves  or  rice-straw  : they 
street*  are  equally  irregutar  and  filthy  ; but  its  situation  i iiave  seldom  more  than  one  story  $ but  some  of  the 
Is  more  |'le.x«.int  oml  nttvantageou*.  its  house*  are  better  , i»etter  sort  are  surrounded  w ith  an  open  court-yard,  with 
iMiilt,  and  it  ha*  4A<rnj  (hotel*  or  priv,Ue  residences)  of  ) a gate  tuw.ardi  the  ftriwt.  In  Sai-gon  proper,  some  of  the 
ennsUierabie  extent,  and  which  would  not  disgrace  any  streets  are  pav<-d  with  flag*;  and  qiuys  of  stone  and 
city  of  Furope.  Most  uf  (h«‘se  have  their  own  fouQlatns,  j brickwork  extend  nearly  a mile  along  the  river.  The 
imispendent  of  those  distributed  through  the  town.  The  i riUbtel,  in  Piugeh,  construcM'd  by  a F'r(*t>ch  engineer  in 
AuU  Bupphe*  Said  with  water,  uhleb  Is  brought  from  it  | 171*",  ho*  not  Iteen  complHcd.  It  it  a quadrilateral  for- 
hy  a chnimel  kept  in  111  repair,  for  a distance  of  more  , tress,  with  eartli  ramivart*.  ba.vtlons.  hum-works,  a regu- 
than  a league.”  {toy.  dans  C Einp.,  Oth.  iv.  fev  trantl.)  Inr  glacis,  esplanade,  and  dry  ditch.  When  Mr.  Craw- 
The  *tr<-e(t  in  the  up{H>r  town,  which  sl.itid  u|xm  an  ac-  funl  visited  the  city,  no  guns  were  mounted  on  It,  though 
elif  Ity.  are  narrov*  .and  gloomy.  Itcing  arched  over  in  there  were  several  French  cannon  in  the  arsenal ; and  at 
many  piacrni,  like  those  of  Jerusalem.  'I'he  lower  part  present  it  u not  capable  of  a regular  defenre.  The  in- 
of  the  town  I*  more  cheerful.  The  Ivwiars  are  well  lerior,  which  it  neatly  laid  ovit.  has  barracks,  oflirer** 
supplii'd,  esperi.vlly  with  leather  gootit.  ( //<>6iiuois's  quarters,  and  the  governor’s  residence.  In  the  S.K, 
Syrta,  4r.,  1.  2!)9-270.)  Mo«l  of  the  house*  liave  gardens  part  of  (he  city,  on  the  banks  of  a deep  creek,  are  the 
Bttaclied.  On  the  land  «lde  the  town  is  dcfendvxl  by  a naval  yard  ami  arsen.vl.  one  of  the  most  complete  csta- 
bigh  wall,  now  jnrtly  in  ruin*,  as  well  as  by  a fortress,  on  bilshmrnU  in  the  empire,  where  many  good  Junks  and 
a nill  to  the  .S..  said  to  have  iieen  ronstruet,‘d  by  l,ouls  | war-boat*  have  tN*en  built.  'I’he  rice  magarines,  the 
IX.  of  France.  There  are  several  motques,  lioth  within  i naval  ar«enal,  an  I the  roy.vl  palace,  a brick  cvllflce,  are 
and  without  the  town.  It  iia*  been  generally  supivised  j (he  nthiT  principal  puMic  building*.  Sal-gon  commnnl- 
tbal  the  ancient  city  na*  alwut  2 m.  further  inl.iiHl.  | rate*  with  the  Catnboj.a  river  by  a canal  23  in.  in  length, 
and,  like  many  other  maritime  cities  of aiUiquUy,  at  tome  ; almut  NO  ft.  in  width,  and  12  ft.  in  de|>th.  Its  foreign  traile. 
dUtanre  from  the  sr.-v-«horc.  on  which  iu  {Hirt  was  situ-  I which  i*  principally  with  ('hina  .*md  -Siam,  Is  much  less 
atol.  The  non-existence  of  any  anliqtutlct  worth  m«iic<i  j consider,d>ie  than  that  of  Bankok.  llie  piinci|>al  artick'S 
•t  .Saki  socius  to  favour  this  opinion  ; wtille,  at  a place  I exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  arc  Chinese  earthenware. 
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tea,  Ac.  A few  gUif  bottle*  and  aome 
Wo4ii  «'l0(h«  may  bo  met  wUh.  but  Marcrijr  any  other  Ku> 
r.>)H'AU  good*.  The  markeU  are  well  luppUed  with 

(•'iultry,  hogs,  uxrti.  Ar.  ; and  the  fleib  of  olWr  animals 
i‘»s  suilitl  lu  a buro[H*an  taste,  as  dogs  and  alligators. 
Krtiit  is  ill  great  abundance,  and  the  variety  and  excel* 
leiu-e  of  the  rish  can  hariliy  be  surpassed.  According  to 
Mr.  Crawfiird,  Sai-gon  is  \»r  pref^erable  asapUm;  ofrcsl* 
denre  to  Baiikok.  Its  vU-imtv  is  well  cultivated  with 
rice,  areca  palm.  &c.  <Craie^rd*s  KmhatHf  to  Cochin 
China,  i.317-,148.;  Wkuc'$  i‘oi/age,  tfc.) 

hAlNTKS  (an.  MrdnUanum  &nsA»nes),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Cliarente-lnfcrieure,  cap.  arrood.,  on  the 
t/hareote,  here  crossed  Ur  a stone  bridge,  38  m.  S.K. 
I.a  Rocheile.  Pop.  In  )Aj(k  ex.  com..  7,N*^.  Us  sltu« 
ation  is  good,  and  it  is  entered  from  the  S.  bv  a Ancly 
planted  promenade  ; but  it  is  ill  laid  out.  and  is  for  the 
must  part,  badly  built.  It  has,  however,  some  remarkable 

eiblir  txiHdiogs.  and  antiquities.  The  cathedral  was 
unded  by  Ch^cmagne  ; and  the  tower,  with  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
eoificc : but  the  rest  of  the  structure  dates  princi^ly 
from  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  St,  Kutroplus 
has  a floe  steeple,  constructed  under  Louis  XL  A ce- 
lebrated abber  was  founded  here  in  1043.  Into  which 
KU'anur  of  Gulenne  retired,  after  her  divorce  from 
LouiS'le-icune ; Its  buildings  are  now  converted  into 
cavalry  barracks.  The  sub-prefecture,  formerly  the 
bishop's  palace  ; the  hospital,  originally  the  semmary  ; 
the  Protestant  church,  hall  ofjustlce.  public  library,  and 
theatre,  rooiprlse  the  other  chief  public  buildings.  It 
has  labitsets  of  natural  history  ana  antiquities,  a com- 
munal college,  and  departmental  nursery  grounds  } and 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  eartbenwaro,  dyeing-houses, 
tanneries.  Ac.  Satntes  is  in  the  centre  of  a district,  for- 
alshlng  Che  beet  Cognac  brandy;  In  which,  and  In  com 
aad  wool.  It  has  a large  trade. 

Under  the  Romans,  Mediolanmn  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Aquitaine.  Some  Roman  baths  exist  on  the  banks 
•f  the  river  ; and  without  IIm  walls,  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  almost  at  extendve,  though  not  nearly  in 
such  good  preservatioD,  as  that  of  Nismet : adjacent  to 
the  bridge  is  a trium^ai  arch  dedicated  to  Tiberius 
Drutus  and  Gennanicus  {Gutdc  du  f'oywgestr);  and  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a circus,  Ac.  are  still  traceahic. 
Salntes  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Charenle-Infcrieure, 
fren  1790  till  IHin. 

SAINT  HKLRNA.  (Scf  St.  Hklxna,  and  so  for  all 
the  other  articles  having  the  prefix  of  Saint.) 

SALAMANCA,  (an.  Sa/mantica),  a celel>rated  city  of 
Spain,  kingd.  of  Lwn,  and  pr«v.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the 
Tomses  (a  Irib.  of  the  l>oiiro),  crossed  here  a hand- 
some stooe  bridge  of  37  arches.  0*i  m,  S.  by  W.  I^n. 
and  119  m.  W.  N.W.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  MU 
flano,  11,918,  not  Including  the  clergy  and  university. 
It  stands  on  three  small  hills,  and  Is  surrounded  bv 
walls : streets  grnerallr  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked, 
extremely  dirty,  and  with  a decayed  melanchoir  aspect. 
There  are  nitniermu  public  places  and  fountains  ; but 
the  only  one  worth  notice  Is  the  Ptaxa  moyor,  a fine 
square,  each  side  of  which  Is  £93  ft  In  len^h.  sur- 
rounded hy  houses  of  three  stories,  all  of  equu  height, 
amd  exact  symmetry,  with  iron  baicnnlrs,  surmounted 
by  a stone  balustrade : the  lower  part  is  open,  forming  a 
emoonadfl  running  all  nmnd  the  square.  Bull-figbts  are 
exhibited  here  In  June.  Among  the  public  edifices,  by 
far  the  largest  is  the  cathedral,  a Gothic  building  with  a 
superfluity  of  carving  on  the  exterior;  it  is  378ft.  In 
length,  and  181  ft.  In  breadth,  the  height  of  the  nave 
belug  130  (b  In  the  interior  are  some  good  paintings, 
and  a floe  organ  with  horisontal  pipes.  The  chapter 
comprises  a bishop,  10  dignitaries,  aiM  36  canons.  The 
city  has  also  SO  pW . churches ; but  few  of  them  meric 
descrlptloii.  The  church  of**  St.  Stephen,  however, 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  a Dominican  convent, 
may  almoet  vie  in  splendour  of  decoration  with  the  ca- 
thedral itself.  Salamanca  has,  for  many  oenteries,  been 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  a university.  acM  the  numerous 
buildings  befonglDg  to  the  various  colleges  oonsUtute  a 
princip^  feature  m the  city : indeed,  so  proud  are  the 
SpaaUrds  of  the  collegiate  edifioee  of  SaUmaoca,  that 
they  somewhat  pompously  termed  It  Korna  la  ekica 
(little  Rome).  The  oohrersity  was  founded  in  1^,  and 
enjoyed  a revenue.  In  1836,  of  1,300,000  reals,  or  IS.SOOf. 
sterling ; though  this  has  since  been  much  dlmloUbed 
hr  the  tunpresidoa  of  the  eonveols,  md  the  application 
of  thdr  mods  to  secular  purposes.  In  the  18th  and  16th 
centuries,  the  university  of  Salamanca  was  attended  br 
from  lii.oou  to  15,000  studeots ; but  Us  former  glory  u 
departed,  and  w#  question  whe^er  It  have  now  300 
pupils.  Nor  is  this  to  be  at  all  regretted,  for  what  advan- 
tage could  any  one  derive  from  the  prelections  of  Spanish 
churchmen  on  monkish  literature,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roman  jorispnideoce. 
and  the  canon  law  ? Attached  to  the  onlverslfo  to  a 
large  llbrarv,  fumUbed  with  a few  modcrti  boou  iikI 
piln  of  scholastic  dIrInUy. 
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Formerly  there  were  4 pubUo  and  35  private  eoU^ee 
counerted  with  the  university : but  many  of  these  hare 
now  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  ouildingt  are  little  better 
than  mi-rt*  ruins ; Indeed,  but  few  or  them  retain  any 
tract's  of  iliclr  former  magnificencp.  their  most  valuable 
elTfcts  having  been  carried  n(T  during  the  Fmiiitular 
war,  aud  the  monastic  libraries  were  burnt  by  a hulesale 
In  106.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
Salamanca  had  8N0  clergymen  ; and  before  the  tof^s 
of  tiie  churches  and  convents  were  emptied  to  supply  tlie 
wants  of  the  state,  ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
supportofimpostureandldleness.  Kverystrect  swarmed 
with  vagabooos,  not  merely  those  who  were  proper  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  but  those  also  who.  If  compelled  to 
work,  would  have  been  found  abundantly  able  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Mendicancy  still  prevails  : but  the  want 
of  public  support  must  eventually  compel  the  mendicants 
to  apply  themselves  to  Industriuos  callings. 

Tne  manufactures  of  Salamanca  are  inconiiderable, 
comprising  some  fabrics  of  broad-brimmed  hats  (sons- 
Arerus),  several  tamveries,  two  or  three  (*stabllshments 
for  weaving  woollen  cloths,  and  a few  others  for  making 
starch,  glue,  earthenware,  Ac.,  besides  a pretty  large 
manufacture  of  shoes.  A weekly  market  is  held  here, 
aod  an  annual  fair  in  .September.  The  suburbs  abound 
with  welUplaoted  walks ; the  knrrla.  or  Irrigated  trart 
near  the  river.  Is  planted  with  fruit  trees;  com.  and 
leguminous  plants  abound  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood  (the  husbandry  of  which,  according  to  Townsend, 
is  superior  to  that  in  most  parts  of  9[>ain),  and  the  hills, 
clothed  with  oak  trees,  are  depastured  by  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats,  celebrated  for  the  delicate  flavour  of  their 
meat. 

Salamanca,  though  mentioned  by  the  classical  writers 
under  the  name  of  Satmantica,  appears  to  have  been  of 
little  imnortaiice  under  the  Romans,  though  a Roman 
road  and  some  other  monuments  arc  still  extant.  Sala- 
manca it  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  late  Peninsular 
war  for  the  vietorv  gained  in  Its  ridnlty  on  the  33d  July, 
1KI3,  by  the  Aiiglo-Portuguese  army,  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Marmont. 
The  struggle  was  most  severe;  but  the  British  were 
successful  at  all  points.  ( Tv’iu't  Spafti  amt  Portugal. 
m 6H--63. ; 7V>i/*fMetsd's  Spain,  ii.  ,3— ; UiUamo; 
l)Hi.  Gfog.  ; Encgcl.  hietrop.  / Hapicr'i  Pentmutar 
H’ar.  Iv.  168.) 

SALANKkMRNT,  a small  Tillage  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  prov,  Slavonia,  on  the  Dannbe,  nearly  oppo- 
sKe  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Thelss.  33m.  K.  by  8. 
Neusats.  It  deserves  notice  from  its  having  been  the 
spot  where  the  first  decisive  check  was  riven  to  the  pro- 
greM  of  the  Turks.  A powerful  armv  of  the  latter,  com- 
manilcd  by  the  Justly  celebrated  Vfiier  Kluperli,  was 
encountered  .here  on  the  19th  of  August,  1681,  by  the 
Imperialists,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Badm.  After  an 
obstinate  and  well  contested  artu>n,  without  any  derisive 
advantage  to  either  party.  KUiperli  fell ; when  toe  Turks, 
panic  struck  by  his  loss,  were  totally  defeaiM,  leaving 
above  :r0,noo  men  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Iom  of  the 
ImperUUsts  did  not  exceed  8,000  men.  (Xa  Croif, 
Abrtgi  lU  CHittoire  Ottomane,  anno  1691.) 

S ALP.M.  a town  or  citv,  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  State* 
of  N.  America,  state  Maiiachusetts,  co.  Essex,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  forming  two 
Inlets  called  N.  and  S.  rivers,  18  m.  8.R.  Newbury  Port, 
and  18m.  N.B.  Hoaton.  with  both  of  wbl^it  is  connected 
by  railways.  lAt.  A39  34'  K.,  long.  70<^  M*  W.  Pop..  In 
1831, 13.K86.  Though  not  regularly  laM  out.  It  Is  well 
baiU.and  healthy  ; and,  with  resperito  pop.,  eomnserce, 
and  wealth.  Is  one  of  the  first  towns  in  New  F.nglairi. 
It  has  an  athenseom,  with  a good  library,  a valuable  mu- 
seum, belonging  to  the  B.  I.  Marine  8od^,  numerous 
banks.  Insurance  oflBcea.  charitable  institutloci*.  K-hooIs, 
Ac.,  a custom-house,  and  various  public  buildings,  most 
of  which  are  substantial  brick  edifice*.  'I'he  gaol  is  of 
•tone,  commodiou*  and  spacious.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  an  enclosed  common,  comprising  abrat  10  acres, 
partiallr  planted  with  trees.  The  harbour,  formed  1^ 
South  River,  has  good  anchorage ; but  vessels  drawing 
more  than  13  or  14  ft.  water  have  to  be  lightened  at  a 
distance  from  the  wharik.  On  Baker’s  Isla^,  at  the  S. 
side  of  its  principal  entrance,  are  two  lighthouses,  one 
being  117  ft.  and  the  other  13i^  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  the 
sea.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected  by  two  forts. 


Tbe  Inhaba.  of  Salem  have  long  bcM  verr  largely  engaged 
In  the  India  and  China  trade,  and  both  tbclr  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  Is  still  considerable.  They  have  also  re- 


cently engaged  in  tbe  whale  fishery.  There  belonged  to 
tbe  port.  In  1839.  34,468  tons  shipping.  A bridge,  up- 
wards of  1,500  ft.  in  length,  across  N.  river,  connects  Sa- 
lem with  Beverly,  a towrn  of  about  5,000  InhaMianis, 
engaged  In  similar  pursuits.  Next  to  ihymouth, 
to  tne  oldest  town  in  Massaebussetts,  having  been  founded 
In  1636.  (Bnrve.  qf  Grog^  Amer.  edit. ; Bhmf’$  Amt» 
rfcam  Coast  PiM  i QMc.  Tables.) 

SattM.  a district  u7  British  India,  presid.  Madras,  iir- 
tweeo  tbe  llth  aod  >3th  degt.  of  N.  lat.,  and  771  and  HO 
Si 
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lU'gt.  E.  long. : hAtIng  N.B.  nml  R.,  N.,  And  S.,  Arcot; 
S.E.  And  8.  Trlcbinopotj;  S.W.  and  W.  CotrobaCoor. 
froTn  which  it  ii  >c|Mrati^  bj  tbp  Caver; ; and  N.W. 
the  Mj'tore  terrltor;.  Area,  6,.'^lg  iq.  m.  Pop.,  in 
I8T!6*7.  DOAtlOO.  Its  whole  turfare  la  above  the  B. 

fllMUta  i and  Ita  climate  it  cool  and  bracing,  which  makea 
l be  much  frequented  b;  European  invalida.  It  com- 
priaea  the  Barratnahl  dlatricta,  a rich  table-land  form- 
ing Ita  N.  portion.  Except  the  Caverv,  and  PooLar, 
It  naa  few  rivera,  and  no  lakea.  In  I86c,  of  4,178,^70 
ac-rea,  1,118,720  were  eatimated  to  be  under  culture;ex- 
clutlve  of  681,900  fit  for  cultivatioo,  and  8,301,600 
acrei  that  were  barren  and  mountaiooua.  About  three 
fourtha  of  the  land  la  aaaeaaed  under  the  ryotwar. 
and  the  remainder  under  the  semlndar  ayatem.  Rather 
mure  than  half  the  pop.  la  tuppoaed  to  be  actively  exm 
ployed  In  agriculture.  Malie,  rice,  and  a little  toUod 
are  grown,  and  great  aaaDtlcs  of  teak,  aandal,  and  black 
wooda  grow  on  the  bllla ; but  the  principal  exporta  are 
cloth,  tamarinda,  turmeric,  iagghery,  oil  aeeda,  and 
Iron.  Iron  ore  li  very  abundant,  and  good  ateel  la  made. 
Cloth  ii,  however,  the  itaple  commotfltv,  and  la  manu- 
factured for  export  to  the  W.  Indlee  ana  America.  The 
chief  importa  are  areca  nuta,  allk,  and  black  pepper. 
Total  revenue  of  the  dlatrict,  in  1837 -8,  1.990,66)  nip. ; 
of  which  aum.  1,62.1,924  rup.  were  contributed  aa  lau^- 
tax.  .Salem,  the  chief  town,  and  reeklence  of  the  Britlah 
atithoritiea,  atands  in  about  lat  11^37'  N.,  long.  78^^  It' 
P..  It  haa  aome  trade  In  cotton  clotha,  aaltpetre,  Ac. 
( Matiras  S’ne  Atmamack  t Hamiliom,  B.  /.  tf  ex. ) 

S.\LEM1,  a conaiderable  town  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Tra- 
pani. cap.  cant.,  on  a hill.  20  m.  E.  Maraala.  Fop.,  in 
1H3I,  13,162.  It  la  finely  lituatod,  but  haa  a moat  abject 
appearance.  Ita  tnhabe.  are  indolent,  and  the  town  haa 
no  trade,  lieing.  according  Co  Ruaaell  (TVa*.,  p.  64.).  dla* 
tiugiiiahed  onlv  by  filth  and  auperatlUon.  SaJemi  occu- 
pies the  ilte  or  the  anc.  Hai^cia.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  aup- 
pntea  that  It  derives  Its  present  name  from  a Saracen 
chtetof  the 9Ch  century.  IClauictU  Tour  Aa  Sicitif,  11. 
W.) 

SALERNO  (an.  a celebrated  city  and 

aea-port  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  NrapolHan  dom.,  prov.  Prin- 
cI{muo  Citra,  of  which  it  U the  cap. ; at  the  foot  ofa  hill 
on  the  N.K.  ihore  of  the  Gulph  of  Salerno.  17  m.  &S.  W. 
Avrilloo,  and  28  m.  S.  E.  by  B.  Naples,  with  bMh  of 
whicli  cities  it  la  connected  by  gooa  roads.  Lat.  40^ 
44'  N.;  long.  14^)  46*  E.  The  modem  city,  with  16,000 
inhabitants,  1«  by  no  means  well  built ; ana  the  narrow 
and  dirty  atroeta,  running  on  dlflhrent  levels  from  tbe 
immediate  edge  of  the  sea,  aome  way  up  the  mountain, 
give  Its  interior  a gloomv  appearanoe.  and  afford  but  in* 
convenient  residences  ; out  Its  situalloD  la  moat  happy, 
and  a marina,  or  promenade,  which  skirts  Its  wnofe 
length  along  the  snore,  was  added  by  the  French,  and 
contributes  to  render  Its  aspect  from  the  see  extremely 
Imposing.  There  la.no  port;  though  a broken  mole, 
affording  protection  to  the  smallest  vessels  only,  of^a 
the  tcrablance  of  such  an  accommodation.”  ((Vaem’s 
7bwr.  Ac.,  pp.  369, 370.) 

The  principal  square  haa  a good  public  fountain,  and 
la  Biirrnuodea  with  several  Gothic  edifices,  including  the 
intendency,  the  new  theatre,  and  the  cathedral,  ‘ne 
hnusea  are  lofty,  and  the  streets  paved  with  lava.  An- 
cient Gothic  walla.  In  tolerable  repair,  enclose  tbe  city ; 
and  on  the  hill  above,  amid  the  principal  remains  of 
tbe  ancient  Salemum,  is  a ruined  citad«.  The  cathe- 
dral, a heavy  Gothic  structure,  is  tbe  moat  interesting  of 
Ita  public  Mifices.  It  was  erected  by  the  Normans  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  building,  azM  la  dedlciued  to 
St.  Matthew,  who  la  said  to  be  buried  within  Ita  walla 
” The  a/rium,  or  court  before  it,  is  spacious,  and  aur. 
rounded  by  a portico  of  antique  columua  of  porphyry, 
granite,  Ac.  (lald  to  have  bem  brought  from  Pwatum 
10  m.  S.S.R.,  by  Robert  Guiacard);  upon  which  the 
Normans  constructed  a range  of  brick  arches,  bent  more 
after  the  Saracenic  than  the  Gothic  or  Grecian  manner ; 
these  support  a regular  set  of  apartments.  In  the  centre 
It  a basin  of  granite,  M ft.  in  diameter,  constantly  AIM 
by  a fountain  of  excellent  water.  Many  excellent  se- 
pulchres are  placed  In  the  colonnade,  and  the  church 
contains  also  aome  monumeots  of  remarkable  beraon- 
ages.  as  Roger  and  Wliliara,  dukee  of  Apulia,  Margaret 
of  Duraxxo,  and  the  restlesa  pontiff  Gregory  VII.,  who 
died  of  rhanin  at  Salerno,  in  1065.  On  each  aide  tbe 
enrranre  of  the  choir  is  a pulpit  raised  upon  ptUan. 
Their  pannelt  are  formed  by  rich  mosaic  w many 
rolmira,  disposed  in  knots  and  stars.  The  choir  U 
inlaid  with  square  and  oval  plates  of  verde-antique,  por- 
phyry. and  terpentine ; Uie  great  altar  Is  deeoraM  In  the 
same  Iwrlvimui,  but  splendid  maiuier.''  {Swimbt$me's 
Tour,  II.  I in.)  Though  tbe  cathedral  has  but  few 
painiinga.  It  has.  luckily,  ao 'ample  supply  of  miraculous 
Image*  t Tliere  are  numerous  Other  churcbM,  one  of 
which  Iff  ffsltl.  hut  on  doubtful  author!^,  to  be  the  burlaL 
place  of  John  of  Frocida,  a native  of  iralerno,  celebrated 
a*  il:e  principal  conirkter  of  the  ronspiracy  a^nst  the 
Prci.cb  in  Sicily,  which  terminated  on  the  30tb  of 
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March,  I2S2,  to  the  massacre  known  be  tbe  name  of  tht 
” Sicilian  Vespers.”  Salerno  has  two  iraepitals,  a work* 
bouse,  three  government  pawn-benks,  a seminary,  a 
royal  lyceum,  and  a uaiversl^.  To  the  last  belongs  a 
school  of  medicine,  which  was  once  among  tbe  moet 
famous  in  Europe,  but  which  has.  for  a lengthened 
period,  lost  its  pre-emioence.  But  the  lyceum  in  this 
town  is  said  to  m superior  to  most  otbert  In  the  king* 
dom. 

Salerno  Is  an  archbishop's  see,  tbe  residence  of  the 
provincial  inlendent.  and  the  seat  of  a superior  criminal 
court,  and  of  a civil  tribunal.  Previously  to  tbe  period 
when  Naples  attained  to  a decided  lead  among  tbe  cities 
of  S.  Italy,  Salerno  carried  on  a considerable  commerce 
by  sea ; that,  however,  has  now  wholly  disappeared, 
though  it  condnxies  to  possess  a pretty  extensive  inland 
trade,  and  has  two  large  annual  furs. 

Its  climate  is  mild  ; but  it  is  unbeaitby  from  tbe  prox- 
imity of  marshes  and  rice-grounds,  tbe  culture  of  whkb 
occupies  many  of  tbe  inbabs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  t^ 
ancient  Salernum  was  contiguous  to  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea ; but.  on  tbe  whole,  tbe  probability  seems  to 
be  that  it  did  adjoin  tbe  sea,  or  tbat  It  was  within  ludi  a 
sboet  distance  of  it  as  to  Justify  Its  being  reckoned  among 
maritime  towns.  (CWforti,  Geofrapkia  Antitnta,  1.  6W.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  SaUrno  necame  the 
cap.  of  a fiourishiiig  republic,  tbe  sovereignty  of  which 
was  contested  by  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Lmbards,  and 
Normans  ; the  latter  of  whom  obtained  possession  o(  the 
dty  in  1076.  Having  been  mostly  burned  down  bj  Um 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  U subsequently  became  a fradal 
possession  of  the  Colonna,  Orslni,  and  Sanseverlni  fia- 
roilles,  till  it  was  re-annexed  to  the  royal  domains  by  tbe 
emperor  Charles  V.  (/tampotdi i f>avca;  Swhtkurme  f 
BuMtscf,  CiastiaU  J\mr,  Hi.  M.) 

8ALINS,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Jura,  cap.  cant.,  Id 
a narrow  valley  on  the  Furieuse,  36  m.  N.E.  L<ms- 
le>8aulnier.  Pop.,  in  IH3&  ex.  com.,  6,189.  It  U walled, 
and  commanded  by  two  forts  oo  adjacent  heights.  Its 
principal  street  is  paved,  and  lined  with  aubstandal 
bouses.  There  are  several  churches,  a spacious  college 
a public  library,  good  barracks,  a theatre,  hospital,  ud 
prisoo : these  buildings  are  nearly  all  new,  the  town 
navlng  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  In  1833. 
Salinshas  several  Iron-forges,  stone  works,  attd  brandy 
dlitllleries ; but  Its  name  and  principal  Importance  are 
ilerivcd  from  its  brine  springs,  which  were  wrought  in 
tbe  time  of  the  Romans.  Tb^  occupy  a large  space  In 
the  middle  of  the  town,  inclosed  by  turreCed  walls.  Ac- 
cording to  Hugo,  the  produce  amounts  to  140,000  cwts« 
of  salt  a year ; in  addition  to  which  a considerable  quan- 
tity Is  made  at  Arc,  about  4 leagues  dUunt,  to  which 
an  aqueduct  conducts  a portion  of  tbe  water  of  the  Salios 
springs.  {Hmtroi  Dict.G4og.) 

SALlSBGinr.  or  NEW  SARUM.  a dty.  part  bor., 
and  market-town  of  England,  co.  Wilts.,  of  which  It 
Is  the  cap.,  hund.  Underditch,  on  tbe  Avon,  here 
crossed  by  3 stone  bridges  (one  of  which  has  10  arches), 
81  m.  w.  Winchester,  and  80  m.  W.S.W.  Londom 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Includes,  with  tbe  city,  the 
extra-parochlal  district  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  ana  parts 
of  pars.  Fisberton  and  Milford,  In  1831,  11,673.  It  Is 
built  with  grea^  regularity,  having  6 prtndpal  streets 
running  from  N.  to  8.,  crossed  by  tbe  same  number.  In- 
tersectwg  them  nearly  at  right  anglM.  Tha  bouses  ge- 
nerally are  large  and  respectable,  tome,  also,  laying 
dalm  to  considerable  architectural  elegance.  It  is  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  remarkably  clean 
by  means  of  brooks  running  down  tbe  middle  of  tbe 
streets.  The  market-place,  a large  open  square  on 
Its  W.  side,  has,  at  Ua  8.E..  angle,  the  counM-bousa, 
a brick  structure,  with  a Doric  portleo,  erected  at  the 
close  of  tbe  last  ceotury  at  tbe  expanse  of  the  Bari 
of  Radnor,  and  slnee  greatly  enlarged-  The  Interior  la 
divided  into  court-rooms,  omoes,  Ac.  for  the  business  of 
the  assises,  quarter-sessions,  aud  oorporatloo,  and  H haa 
several  good  modem  portraits.  On  tbe  opposite  side  of 
the  market- so uare  is  a curkma  old  hexagonal-shaped 
building,  having  a conical  roof  supported  by  plllart ; It 
Is  called  tbe  Poultra  or  Butter-cross,  and  was  probably 
built  in  the  reign  ofEdward  111.  In  another  part  of  thn 
same  square  is  the  public  library  andj  reading-room, 
foundrsT  in  1819,  and  supported  w subscripthiQ.  Tho 
roost  striking  feature  in  ^Isbury,  however,  is  its  eath^ 
dral,  which  stands  in  the  large  open  spaM  called  thn 
Liberty  of  the  Close,  on  the  S.  smo  of  the  city.  liM 
situation  is  remarkably  good ; the  precinct  or  dose  U 
kept  in  the  best  order,  and  comprises  tome  very  floe 
trees,  which,  as  well  as  those  in  the  paiacMrounds,  lerm 
to  embellish  the  views  of  tho  cathedral.  Tbe  W’.  ftnitt, 
the  N.  side,  and  the  R.  end  of  the  latter  are  all  open, 
and  may  be  seen  from  peculiarly  fovourable  dlsIsioMt 
Indeed,  tbe  N.E.  view  u perhaps  the  best  general  view 
of  a cathodral  to  be  bw  In  England,  and  displays 
^e  various  portions  of  this  interesting  edifice  to  the 
^antaM.  Salisbury  cathedral  has  tbe  advantage 
of  being  built  In  one  style,  the  early  EngUsb,  and  oo 
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h tmlfonn  and  w«ll>arranfed  plan.  Tbe  centra  tower  and 
•|ilre  (th«  entire  hHftHt  of  wnlch  la  ratlmati.'d  at  401  ft.) 
are  oi  later  date,  twt  adtnirablj  accommodated  to  the 
•tyle  of  the  buil^OK.  The  plan  la  that  of  a complete 
cathedral,  having  apadoua  rioiatera,  an  octangular  cht^». 
ter-houae,  and  a tower  for  a Itbrsi7  and  mutHment  room : 
there  are  S transepta:  each  of  which  baa  an  aUle  caat« 
ward,  and  the  nare  haa  a large  K.  porch.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  (including  the  Ladjre  chapel ) ia  eati-* 
mated  at  474  IL ; breadth  of  nare  and  afalea.  78  ft.; 
height  of  Dare.  10  tt.  ; and  width,  iDdudtog  the  great 
Cranaapa,  910  (t.  Modem  alterationa  have  taken  away 
the  attar>acreen,  and  thrown  the  l«adje  chapel  open  to 
the  choir:  tl>e  organ>acreen,  alao,  aa  well  aa  a large 
portion  of  the  tabenaacle>work  In  the  choir,  la  of  modern 
cnnstructlon.  The  E.  window  la  filled  with  a beautiful 
painting  on  glaaa  of  the  Reeurreetlon,  from  the  dealgna 
of  8ir  Joahua  Reynolds:  another  window  exhibits  a 
painting  on  glaaa  of  the  Kleration  of  the  Serpent  In  the 
Wilderueaa:  there  are  other  painted  wlndowa,  and  In 
varloua  parta  of  the  church  are  aeveral  ancient  roonu> 
menta.  aome  of  which  are  extremely  curloua.  The  W. 
front  la  a beautifully  enriched  apecimen  of  the  pointed 
arrhltcrture,  peculiar  to  thli  church : the  anglea  are  ter> 
mlnated  by  (nlerably  nuMlve  aquarc  towen,  aurmounted 
by  aptrea  and  planarlee ; and  over  the  grand  central  en> 
trance  la  a aeriea  of  eazwpied  archea,  beneath  the  great 
W.  window,  which  Is  formed  in  three  dlvlatona.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  la  enriched  with  a number  of  re- 
ce«*ea  ailuated  In  tiers  at  dUferent  heights  all  round  the 
bulldiog.  Many  of  the  statuea  atlll  remain,  and  it  is  sup- 
tmrd  that  originally  there  must  have  been  at  least  9W. 
The  clolaCera  are  remarkably  magnificent,  forming  an 
exact  square,  each  aide  of  which  ia  183  It.  In  length.  The 
c.iiht-dral  library  ia  built  over  the  B.aide  of  the  clolaters. 
and  siljuining  them,  in  the  same  direction.  Is  the  chapter- 
house. **  On  the  whole,”  says  Mr.  Rickman,  ”the  ca- 
tiirdml  presents  an  nbje^  for  architectural  study  hardly 
etiii.-Uli^i  by  any  In  the  kingdom : the  purity  of  its  style 
and  the  yariuus  modes  of  adapting  that  style  to  the  pur- 
poses required,  deserve  the  most  minute  sttesllon.” 
( Hirtmam's  Oofkie  Arehitictmrr,  p.  367. 3.16.) 

Within  the  close,  formerly  surrounaed  by  a wall,  and 
still  entered  by  several  ancient  gates,  deserving  admira- 
tion. are  the  residences  of  the  bishop,  dean,  ranona.  Ac. 
The  deanery-house  is  opposite  the  W.  front  of  the 
cathedral ; and  at  a little  distance  S.B.,  surrounded  by 

franlsma,  la  the  bishop's  palace,  a very  Irre^ar  building, 
n diirerent  styles  of  srraitccture,  having  been  enlargM 
and  lepalred  at  varloua  periods,  from  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  down  to  a recent  period,  llie  gardena  are 
on  a large  icale,  comprising  an  area  of  aevenu  acres,  well 
planted  with  fine,  large  old  treea.  The  episcopal  aee  was 
removed  from  <Md  Sanim  to  Salisbury  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a papal  bull,  In  1317,  about  which  time  the  cathe- 
dral was  rounded,  the  expense  of  its  erection,  exclusive 
of  tite  chapter-house,  tower,  and  spire,  being  estimated 
at  40,000  marks,  or  36,067/.,  an  enormous  anm  in  those 
daya  The  chapter  comprises  (besides  the  bishop)  a 
dran.  precentor,  chancellor,  and  six  canons  resMeouairy, 
dividing  among  them  a net  revenue  of  3,900f,  annually, 
and  having  residences  and  SMtarate  revenues,  with  the 
patronage  of  18  benefices.  TMre  are  likewise  31  pre- 
DOHdaries,  besides  choral  vicars,  Ac.  At  an  aversM  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric  amounted  to  3,99fi/L  a year ; but  it  either  has 
iMwn,  or  U to  be  augment^  to  6.0(wf.  a year.  Tlie  bishop 
haa  ^ao  a large  portion  of  the  caUtedral-paCronage,  b^ 
aides  th.vt  of  X benefices ; hU  diocese  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Wiltshire  and  a portloa  of  Shropshire.  Salis- 
bury haa  three  other  churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Ed- 
mund’s, Is  in  Che  gift  of  the  bishop,  and  tiud  of  St. 
1'homas'a  In  the  patronage  of  the  dMn  and  chapter.  St. 
Edmund's  ia  a iwrpendicular  stracture,  with  large  win- 
dows and  good  tracery,  the  chancel  having  been  mo- 
derniaed.  The  tower  fHI  down,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
l7Ch  century.  St.  Thomas's  la  a large  perpendicular 
church  of  good  compoaition.  with  Its  tower  standing  on 
the  S.  aide  of  the  S.  aisle:  it  haa  a nave  and  chancel,  with 
alfles  and  a cieristovy.  St.  Martin'a  Is  a large  church. 
In  the  Mriy  RngMsb  style,  with  aome  more  recent  parts. 
The  church  at  Plaberton  la  small  and  of  mixed  xrchi- 
tccttire.  The  Roman  catholics  have  a hudsome  chapel ; 
and  there  are  placee  of  worship  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tiaU,  Wesleyan-MeChodUta,  and  Vaitarlana,  wHh  aC- 
Uched  Sunday-schools.  A grammar-school  is  attached 
to  the  catbedrm  for  the  instruction  of  the  chorUtera,  and 
there  is  another  In  tbs  city,  founded  by  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  The  bishop 
■ iipports  a good  school ; and  there  is  also  an  orphan 
schooi;  and  thediffbront  parishes  have  their  respsmve 
natioiMl,  infant  schools,  Ac.  There  are  several  charities, 
amony  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Bitbop  Le  Poor, 
•tear  llarnhani  Bridge  ; Trinity  Huapital,  founded  In  the 
r>-lgn  of  Richard  II.,  for  13  aged  matrons  ; and  Biabop 
Ward  a college  for  rlergymcti’a  widows;  with  aeverai 
other  almaiiousea.  uiutier  charities,  Ac.  Alt  Infirmary, 
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fijimded  near  Fisbevtoa  bridge  in  17(6,  1l  Bberally  sup- 
ported by  subacriptlon ; a mendicity  society  has  bem 
f^staMiahed  with  cuiialderxble  success,  sncl  there  are 
rariotit  minor  benevolent  institutions,  bible,  and  tract 
aodetiea,  Ac. 

A countv-gaol  has  been  recently  erected  in  Fiaherton, 
and  there  la  a small,  but  neat  tb^re,  little  patroniK'd, 
with  Assembly  and  Concert  rooms.  A weekly  newa- 
naper,  called  the  **  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Jonroat,” 
naa  a pretty  extensive  circulation.  Races  are  aunually 
held  near  tns  town  in  August.  " The  town  of  ^isbury 
eannot  be  considered  as  Increaflnf , or  In  a state  of  im- 
provement. having  very  lIttJs  trade.  An  extensive 
woollen  manufaelure  was  formerly  carried  on  here;  but 
It  is  now  confined  to  a single  factory ; and  cutlerr,  for 
which  this  town  was  once  bimous,  la  now  brought  for 
sale  burn  Blrtningham.”  (Fati.  at^ 

Rtpori.)  It  baa  hitherto  derived  some  benefit  from  Its 
position  on  one  of  the  great  mads  to  Devonshire ; but 
the  opening  of  Che  Western  railway  has  derived  It  of 
this  advantage. 

Salisbury  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  III., 
which  was  afterwards  renewed  by  aeveral  monarchs. 
AcconUng  to  the  Munldnal  Reform  Act,  it  Is  divided 
into  8 wards,  and  govemeu  by  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and 
18  counclllora.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  un- 
der a recorder ; besides  which  the  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here.  A court  for  the  reco- 
very of  debts  to  any  amount  la  held  monthly  by  the  bi- 
shop's bailitr,  who  alao  holds  courts-leet  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Salisbury  haa  returned  2 mems.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  etectiun 
^wu  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  corporation, 
eoosiaUng,  in  1H3I.  of  66  members.  The  IlmlU  of  the 
pari.  bor.  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  aa  to 
include,  with  the  old  Mr.,  the  cathedral  ck^,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Fisheitiio  and  Milford  pars.,  as  before 
meutloned.  Registered  electors,  in  IS3fi-40,  (06.  Salis- 
bury 1s  alao  the  chief  election  town  for  the  S.  division  of 
Wiltshire.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturdv.  with 
large  cattle  foirt  on  alternate  Tueedaya  Fairs,  ‘Tuesday 
after  Jan.  6.;  Tuesday  after  March  9ft. ; Whit  Monday 
and  Whit  Tuesday  for  horses,  and  Oct.  29.  for  butter  and 
cheese. 

Salisbury  owes  Its  foundation  to  the  removal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establUhment  from  the  once  important 
but  now  decayed  borough  of  old  Sarum,  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  SorbitUhtnmm,  about  9m.  N.  from  the  modem  city. 
The  quarrels  between  tbe  troops  of  Henry  II.  and  Roger 
Le  Poor,  the  turbulent  prelate  of  that  day,  induced  the 
latter  to  est^ish  his  clergy  In  a more  peaceful  and 
advantageous  situation  i a my  soon  arose  round  the 
cathedral,  ar>d  by  the  infiuence  of  the  monarchs  aod 
cl«rg7>  became  an  Important  place,  while  the  other 
fell  to  decay,  and  was  ultimately  deserted  by  its  Inbahs. 
Henry  III.  granted  the  city  a charter,  entitling  it  to  tbs 
same  privile^  as  W’inchester,  and  conferring  extensive 
local  powers  on  tbe  bishop  of  the  see.'  Parliamenta 
were  occasionally  held  here  during  the  13th  and  I4tii 
centuries.  Tbe  city  became  celebrated,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  for  u>e  abortive  attempt  of  the  royalists 
under  Colonel  W’ytMlham,  to  proclsJro  Charles  II.  Two 
large  monasteries  existed  here  prior  to  tbe  Reformation ; 
but  there  are  uo  extant  recnauiB  of  these  foundations. 
Among  other  distinguished  individuals  Co  whom  Salis- 
bury has  given  birth,  may  be  specified  James  Harris, 
tbe  author  of  the  **  Hermes,”  and  of  other  lesuned  and 
ingenious  philological  and  metaphysical  tresiises,  bom 
here  in  1709.  Thomas  Chubb,  a clever,  but  not  very 
learned,  delstlcal  writer  of  tbe  last  century,  was  slso  a 
native  of  this  city.  K.W.  from  Salisbury  stretches  tbe 
vast  tract  of  downs  and  heaths,  called  Salisbury  Plain  ; 
and  about  6 m.  N.  of  the  city  is  the  stupendous  mo- 
nument of  Stonehenge,  which  see.  {Pari,  omd  Jfsra. 
Revort$ ; Rickm^'a  Arrkiteeimre, 

SALON,  a town  of  France,  dAp.  Bouches  du  Rhone, 
cap.  cant.,  In  a fertile  plain  within  about  8 m.  of  the 
canal  dr  Crawowne,  and  V m.  N.N.W.  Marseilles.  Pop., 
in  1836,  4.440.  It  is  divided  Into  an  old  ai^  a new  town, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a planted  boulevard.  It  has, 
according  to  Hugo,  an  air  of  opulence,  uf  which  many 
larger  towna  are  deatitute : Ua  Areets  are  regular,  and  it 
has  many  good  house#  and  public  buildings  ; including  a 
church  built  by  tho  Templars,  tbe  par.  murrh,  with  aa- 
veral  curious  sculptures,  town-hall,  Ac.  On  a rocky 
height,  at  the  extremity  tbe  town,  is  an  oM  castle,  now 
converted  Into  a bouse  of  correction  (or,  according  to 
Hugo,  a barrack).  It  bas  manufactures  of  tUk  t^st, 
bate,  soap,  and  olive  oil ; and  a brisk  graerai  trade. 
Tbe  remiains  of  a temple  in  honour  of  Tlbeilus  have 
been  discovered  here.  {Hugo,  Diet.  Ofog.,  fic.) 

SALONICA  (sn.  TbrssaAnstco),  a celebrated  city  and 
sea-port  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  sandjak  of  iis  own 
name,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tbe  gulph  of  same  name 
♦lK.im.  N.N.W.  Athens,  lai.  40O  W 47”  N..  h Tig.  33® 
67'  13"  K.  Its  i»op.  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Walpole  at 
about  43,000,  by  M.  Bvaujour  at  CO.iXX',  .and  by  later 
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tho?iL’h,  p4*rl»apj,  c*i»tloiu  authorlll^i,  at  T0,00f>. 
Ill'  w hum  AiHiat  thr«*v  finiii  are  I'urka.  and  the  re«t  chicdy 
Jew*  niiii  Tianki,  vrilh  a few  (>re<'ki.  Iti  appearance, 
when  amiroachetl  from  the  (iilph,  i«  very  impoalng,  *»  it 
U irimi  a tfreat  dUtance.  pldi'«il  uii  the  arclivUy  of  a 
Mrep  hill,  amid  C)pre4>  tree*  and  slirutM,  surriHindicd  by 
lufly  white-wathetl  wall*  aseemliiiK  in  a irlangular  form 
from  the  tea.  and  ■urmouiiU-cl  by  a furtreii  wlUi  aeren 
tower*.  The  dumm  and  minarets  of  numerous  mosques 
ri*e  from  among  the  other  buildiogs,  and,  being  sur- 
roiiiMied  with  cypreasea,  fire  an  air  of  aplendour  to  lu 
exterior. 

Tim  circ.  of  the  city  walla  probably  exceeds  S m. ; 
but.  according  to  Dr.  Clarke.  '*  a fresU  part  of  the 
apace  within  la  roUl.”  (rli.  443.  Sro.  cd.)  Its  interior 
presents  the  same  irregularity,  and  many  nf  the  dofor- 
mitiei  common  to  Turkish  towns  v but.  on  the  whole,  as 
retptvii  cleanliness  and  internal  comfort,  it  may  cun* 
tra*t  favourably  with  moat  other  places,  in  Turkey  of 
large  sixe  and  rmp.  “ The  bouses  are  generally  built  of 
unbtirncd  bricks,  and  are.  for  the  most  part,  little  better 
than  so  many  hovels."  iClorke.)  Those  of  the  principal 
tnliMbi.,  Greeks  and  Turks,  have  here,  as  in  Vannina, 
small  areas  connected  with  them,  generally  occuniud  by  a 
few  (ri'ea  The  baiaari,  at  the  lower  end  of  tiie  town, 
are  very  extensive,  formias  several  long,  but  narrow 
Btrt'ets  thailed  either  by  tr^lises  with  vines,  nr  i>y  pro- 
jecting woollen  shfHlf,  with  branches  of  trees  tim>wn 
across.  *]*he  dealers  are  princiiially  Greeks  and  Jews  ; 
aiHl  the  shops  are  well  tiUed  with  manufactured  goods 
and  cuionial  produce  : but  in  Jewellery,  shawls,  and  the 
richer  articles  of  oriental  dress,  they  appear  inferior. 
Some  of  the  mosque*  are  worth  notice  from  their  site 
ami  antiquity,  PSpKially  two  which  were  formerly  Greek 
churches.  Another  remarkable  edifice,  called  the  Ko. 
tunda,  after  having  successively  served  as  a heathen 
temple  ami  Christian  church,  has  been  converted  into  a 
laosoue  : it  has  evidently  been  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Konie.  The  cupola  Is  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  appearing  like  frontiipioces  of  fine  buildings,  and 
In  the  uuine  Is  a drciiUr  aperture,  as  In  that  of  the  Pan* 
theon.  A fourth  mosque  has  been  formed  out  of  a floe 
temple  of  the  Thernoeitn  Venus.  This  was  originally  a 
prrU'ct  p-vrallcloxram,  70  (t.  in  length,  and  3H(t.  In  width, 
Buppurted  on  either  side  by  I'i  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  of  the  must  exquisite  proportions.  The  Greeks 
S|Hjfled  this  beautiful  building  by  endeavouring  to  make 
it  cruciform;  but  the  six  columns  of  the  pratuiot  re* 
mam  ; and  .>{.  Beaujour  says,  that  if  the  Gothic  disfigure- 
ment* were  stripp^  off,  the  original  editice  would  be 
found  in  the  liighest  state  of  preservation,  and  would  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  reiiiaini  of  antiquity.  Among 
the  other  ancient  structures  are  two  triumphal  arches, 
one  of  w hich,  now  forming  a part  of  the  city  walls,  was 
erected  to  Aiigu*tus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
the  other,  of  brick  encased  with  marble,  in  honour  of 
Constantine:  rm  the  piers  of  the  Utter  are  some  fine 
group*  in  bas-relief,  h.\ving  a great  deal  of  spirit.  The 
Augustan  gate,  however  (now  called  the  Vardargate.  ' 
because  it  leads  to  the  river  of  that  name),  is  said 
by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  a work  of  superior  taste.  Its  ori- 
ginal height  apiiears  to  have  been  43  ft. ; but  the  lower 
part,  to  the  depth  of  37ft.,  is  below  the  present  surface: 
the  span  nf  the  arch  Is  13  ft.,  and  the  masonry  Is  of 
squared  white  marble  blocks,  haring  inscriptions  and 
appn)|>rlaie  bas-reliefs.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a 
maguifireut  ruin.  c;vlled  intanSadat  by  the  Itpanish  Jews 
resident  here,  supposed  to  have  been  the  propjfLenm,  or 
entrance  to  a cirrus,  consisting  of  A Corinthian  columns, 
supporting  an  entablature  on  which  are  several  figures 
much  defaced,  as  large  as  life,  and  still  exhibiting  Uio 
traces  of  a master's  hand.  'I*he  eastle,  which  forms  a 
large  area,  separated  by  a rampart  from  the  city,  has 
lofty  and  wetl-bulit  waJli ; and.  at  its  highest  point, 
stands  the  fortress  surmounted,  like  that  ui  Constanti- 
nople, by  7 towers,  called  by  the  Turks  Yrdt-Jtouif,  and 
by  the  Greeks  'Eardevowi.  Theta  towers,  however, 
though  occupying  the  site  nf  the  old  arropolit,  are  com- 
parudvely  modern,  having  been  built  by  the  Venetians. 

.Salonica,  during  that  period  of  the  lata  war.  when  the 
anti-c>>mmerctal  system  of  Napoleon  was  at  Its  height, 
became  an  important  depbt  fur  British  goods,  wh^re 
Ihev  were  conveyed  to  Germany.  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  i-'iirope.  They  were  transported  on  pack-horses,  by 
long  and  laboriinu  Journlet,  Into  the  centre  of  Buropo. 
thnnigii  Rosnla  into  Austria,  and  through  Bulgaria 
intq  dlffiTent  parts  of  Hungary,  TniniylT.iniiL  Ac.; 
the  titiie  occupied  In  traveliiag  from  Salonica  to  VtcDna 
iM'ing  ab'iiit  3A  days.  At  all  times,  however,  it  has 
had  a contiderable  trade,  which,  of  late  years,  has 
rather  iucreaseil.  particularlr  as  reganls  the  Import- 
auuii  of  Hi  Uish  cotton  nianulacturos.  The  exports  priii- 
c'p  Uly  rousi't  of  silk  and  tobacco,  wool,  raw  cotton, 

• iieac.  and  ocher  spei-ics  of  ^uin,  linseed  and  hempseed, 
llml»er,  nuts  from  Mutiut  Alnos,  Ac.;  the  entire  value  la 
1837  being  estimated  at  136,914/.,  while  the  Imports  for 
the  same  year  (vniisisling  principally  of  BritiSQ  nanu- 
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factures,  and  colonial  produce),  were  valued  at  90,ft1<V. 
Tlw  ini|Kirt-lrade  of  the  rayohs.  most  of  wh»m  are  Jews, 
who  purch.tso  by  firmans  the  same  commercial  privileges 
as  the  l-'rauks.  is  carried  on  by  credits  on  Vienna,  few  of 
the  imitortvrs  having  any  capital ; and  orders  to  Knglnnd 
are  luiiniuoiily  paid  fur  by  droAs  on  Vienna,  whi  re  the 
charge  fur  credit  is  at  the  rate  of  4 f>er  c**nt.  per  Annum. 
Goods  are  generally  sold  bi  the  interior  at  an  advance  of 
10  or  14  |ier  cent,  on  the  invoice  cost,  leaving  a profit 
varying  from  4 to  il  per  ceuU  for  the  Importer.  \Se 
sulyoiu 

An  AcTorsT  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Ton- 
nage. and  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  that  entered  ai^ 
IrA  .Salonica  in  I<I7,  specifying  the  Countries  to  which 
the  Vessels  belunged. 
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The  intercourse  with  England  was  a few  years  ago 
principally  carriml  on  through  .Malta  by  Maltese  or  Greek 
veisels  ; but  the  tr.xde  is  now  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  lu  English  Ixvttoina  The  ordinary  import  and  export 
duties  are  those  common  to  foreign  trade  in  Turkey,  vis. 
8 per  cent,  ad  raiorrm,  being  farmed  by  the  Porte  under 
certain  restriclinns  to  the  pacha,  or  governor  of  the  city. 
.Saloulca  hat  iio  port ; but  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in 
the  ro.ids  opposite  the  town,  w hich,  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  gulph.  are  nearly  lamilocked.  Accounts  are 
kept  in  piastres  of  40  narat.  or  I'/d  aspers,  and  the  coins 
are  similar  to  those  of  Constantinople  (which  see).  The 
weights  and  measures  ore  the  sOrae  as  those  of  Smyrna, 
rxeept  that  the  kulat,  or  corn  measure  of  Seb«niea.  s 
3 78  kliluB  of  Stn)  rna. 

The  commercUi  classes  consist  chiefly  of  Jews  and 
Franks,  the  (Ireck  pop.  has  ing  greatly  diminished  since 
the  war  of  indcpi'ndenco.  Salonica.  however,  is  a me- 
trupotiuin  see,  wuh  H attached  buhoprics,  and  there  are 
numerous  Greek  churches.  The  Jews  form  an  import- 
ant  section  uf  the  pop. : they  are  chiefly  of  SpanisH  de- 
scent, an#!  ulAaiii  a hvelkhot^  by  commerce  and  retail 
trade  in  the  bazaars,  those  of  the  lower  orders  being  em- 
lurttl  as  porters  on  the  quays  or  in  similar  offices  'Ibe 
*rauks,  must  of  whom  reside  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  French  and  (vermans, 
who  have  establishments  fur  the  management  the 
transit  trade.  The  siiualiun  is  said  to  he  unhealthy,  n- 
|Mn‘ially  in  autumn,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes 
at  tlie  head  of  the  gulph  : intermittent  fevers  are  then 
exeecdiagly  common,  as  well  as  chronic  visceral  com- 
plaints, the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  tlxwe  diseuscs. 

Thessalonic.xwas  at  first  an  inronsidersblc  town  under 
Che  name  of  Tirnma,  by  whit  h It  was  known  to  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  and  .£schioes.  Xerxes  stayed  here 
some  days  with  bis  army  {Hrrvd.  vii.  138.).  and  it  waa 
occupied  for  a short  time  by  Uie  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  According  to  .Strabo  (lib.  vil.}.  C-n- 
sonder  changed  its  name  to  that  of  hi*  wife  TbessalooUm. 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the 
fireat.  A Aer  the  cooauest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  diiiiicu 
Into  which  that  country  was  divided ; it  was  the  resMeore 
of  Cicero  during  a part  of  the  lime  be  continued  an  exile. 
Valerian  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a colony  ; and  it  had  ao 
amphitheatre,  a hippodrome,  and  numerous  splendid 

fiublic  buildings.  It  la  also  extremely  Intarestlng  from 
li  connectloo  with  the  early  history  of  Christ^ity ; 
having  been  vlsibd  by  St.  Paul,  who  made  mar^  con- 
verts. to  whom  he  addressed  the  Epistles  to  the  Toetaa- 
Innlani.  {HoUantTi  TrawtU ; Clarke' t TratU,  vU. 
441-^478.;  Mominn  ChrtmicU  Jar  Julu  \K.,  1836;  CH- 
iarii,  Orog.  Jntiqua,  i.  1044.) 

SALOP,  or  SHROPSHIKR.  an  inUnd  ca  of  Eng- 
land,  having  N.  Denbigh,  a detached  portion  of  Flint, 
and  Cheshire,  B.  Stafford,  8.  Worcester,  Hereford,  wnd 
Radnor,  and  W.  Montgomery.  Area,  Kfi6..^^0  acres,  of 
which  about  700,000  are  supposed  tn  be  arable,  me^ow, 
and  pasture.  Aspect  much  diversified.  No  part  of  Iba 
surface  Is  quite  fiat ; but  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  or 
Shrewsbury,  is  comparmUvely  level.  It  extends,  length- 
wise, from  Whilechurch,  on  the  confines  of  Cbeehiru,  S. 
to  Church  Slretton,  a distance  of  about  30  m. ; and  frora 
Oswestry,  on  the  confine*  of  Denbigh,  to  Colobrook 
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on  t>t»  R.|  About  2R  tn.  The  Wrekln  hitl  rbrt  out 
of  thU  t'XU'iisivc  iiIaIii  un  lu  R.  tide.  The  S.,  or  rether 
tlie  8.W.  pArtB  oi  the  ro.,  contmln  leverAl  rAnjret  of  fUt- 
ti»h  tqunre-thaped  hill*,  divided  bj  beautiful  vallejri. 
.<iiii  rariuUB,  but  generally  fertile.  In  the  E.  It  con»isU 
of  A red  Bandy  loam,  like  that  of  Cheihlre  ; iu  the  S.,  a 
mixture  of  cUy  and  loam  la  moat  prevalent  i and  In  the 
W.  there  ia  a good  deni  of  gravellv  light  aon.  The  har- 
vefi  ia  aald  to  be  a fortnight  earlier  on  tho  B.  than  on 
the  W.  aide  of  the  co. ; aailTerence  depending  partly,  no 
duulit,  on  the  greater  elevation  of  the  ground  ou  the  W. 
aide  ; but  portly,  alao,  on  dlflbrcncea  of  aoil.  Salop  la 
iirini-ipally  under  Ullage  ; but.  In  the  S.  and  W„  breed, 
iiig  and  dairying  are  carried  on  to  a conaiderable  extent. 
A good  deal  of  cheeae,  aold  under  Che  name  of  Cheahlre, 
but  Inferior  to  the  gcnuli>e  article,  la  made  In  thia  ca 
The  wool  of  the  hilly  trocta  uaed  to  be  of  a peculiarly 
fine  quality,  but  It  has  deterioraled  during  the  present 
Century  in  conacqueoce  of  the  elTorta  of  the  fanners  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  aheep  and  the  weight  of  the 
fleece.  The  total  stock  of  abot'p  in  the  ro.  ia  supposed 
tn  exceed  420,000  *,  producing  annually  above  7,000  parka 
of  wool.  Hofia  are  pn>dueed  on  tlie  borders  of  Hereford. 
Pm^ierty  vaiinualj  divided;  some  estates  being  very 
large,  while  there  are  many  of  very  inferior  degree  of 
•ire.  On  the  borders  of  Wales,  farms  very  small,  many 
ni>t  exceeding  20  acres  ; but  on  the  K.  side  of  the  co..  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shiffiial,  Wellington,  Newport,  Ac-,  they 
varv  from  100  to  .KK)  acres  or  more. 

The  diatrict  of  Clun  Forest,  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
CO.,  Is  divided  Into  small  freehold  properties,  varying  in 
value  from  &/.  to  I.W.  a year,  the  majority  being  of  the 
tmaller  class.  Their  occupiers,  who,  in  most  coses,  are 
also  rlie  owners,  employ  few  labourers,  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  on  their  fiirms  being  executed  oy  tliem- 
setves  and  their  fomiUes.  Leases  less  common  now 
th  m formerly,  and  farms  generally  held  from  year  to 
yr.ir.  Agriculture  improving;  but,  owing  to  the  wont 
of  leases  of  a reasonable  length,  and  with  nroper  con. 
ditiuus  as  to  management,  it  continues  to  be  very  de- 
fective. The  numf^r  of  cum  cre^,  taken  In  succession, 
has  been  materially  diminished  since  lg20;  but  two 
wheat  cn>pi  all  II  nut  unfrcquently  follow  each  other. 
These  remarks  do  nut.  however,  apply  to  the  district  on  > 
the  E.  side  of  the  co.  meniioned  above;  where  tbe  | 
farms  are  large  ; for  there  the  tenants  arc  active  and  eu-  | 
terprising,  and  agriculture  higblv  improved.  Turnips 
extensively  cultivated,  ami.  for  the  moat  part,  in  drills  ; j 
few  oats  grown.  Cottle  of  mixed  breed,  and  rather  in*  ' 
ferior.  Piirk  and  bacon  much  used  by  tho  peiwle.  Large  > 
flocks  of  turkeys  raised  by  some  (kmera.  Drainage  Tn  I 
some  places  much  woutetL  Average  rent  of  loml,  in 
lltin,  Its  'id.  an  acre.  PrirKipal  mineral  product!,  iron,  . 
coal,  lead,  limestone,  and  freestone.  With  the  exception 
of  S Wales,  Staflbrd»hlre,  and  Lanarkshire,  more  than  i 
double  the  quantity  of  iron  is  mode  in  this  co.  that  is  mode  | 
in  any  other  co.  of  tbe  empire  ; the  Salop  funiaces  bar-  ' 
ing  produced  above  73.000  tons  of  iron  in  1H30,  and  < 
above  inn, (inn  tons  in  lts30.  The  furnaces  are  princiMlIy  ’ 
ill  Colt'brook  Dale,  between  W’ellington  and  Willey.  i 
Kxci^llent  china  ware,  and  a ve^  superior  species  of  j 
pottery,  are  made  at  Coalport  on  the  Severn  and  its  vi.  | 
cinity  : pl|«ef,  nails.  Ac.,  are  mode  at  firoseley  ; carpets 
M Bridgnorth  ; gloves  at  Ludlow,  Ac.  Some  lironches 
of  the  iTannel  manufacture  arc  carried  on  In  Shrewsbury 
and  its  neighbourhood;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  flannel  sold  tn  its  markets  is  brought  from  Me- 
rioneth and  Denbigh.  The  Serem,  which  becomes  na- 
vigable at  Pr»ole,  CO.  Montgomery,  traverses  this  co.  In  a ! 
8.R.  direction,  dividing  it  into  two  not  very  unequal  ! 
portions  i and  it  is  besides  totersected  by  ve^  import-  i 
ant  canals.  RokIs  fortneriy  very  bad,  but  now  a good  ; 
deal  Improved,  though  still  susceptible  of  much  ameilor-  ’ 
aiiun.  Salop  is  divided  into  13  hundredi,  or  dlitricti  ^ 
answerable  (o  that  denomination,  and  21G  pars.  It  ro-  , 
turns  1 1 mems.  to  the  H.  of  (^,  vii.  4 for  the  co.,  and  3 
each  for  (he  bors.  of  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  and  Wen-  I 
lock,  and  I for  Ludlow.  Kegistered  el^tors  for  the  co.,  | 
in  1830-40.  8,813,  of  whom  A.039  wore  fur  the  K.,  and  j 
8,776  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  In  1831,  Salop  had 
42.633  Inhabited  houses,  46.427  families,  and  222,%W  in-  ; 
halM.,  of  whom  111,017  were  males,  and  111,921  females.  ' 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1839-40, 
Annual  value  of  real  property.iu  181.3, 1,088,702/. 
Pntflu  of  trades  and  profeMlons,  In  ao.,  279,933/. 

SALSETTR.  on  island  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  Hlndoston, 
prov.  ArungolMid.  Immediately  N.  of  Bombay  isUiul, 
with  which  it  if  connected  by  a narrow  causeway.  | 
Length  |M  m..  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  13  m. 
Pop.  loosely  estimated  at  50,0(X),  about  l-6tb  of  whom 
may  he  Portugese  Christians.  There  are  two  towns 
on  the  bland,  Tannah.  and  Oorobunder  ; the  first  being 
neat  and  flourishing,  with  a small  fort,  sererol  churches, 
and  a considerable  British  cantoomenL  The  more 
remote  Interior  parts  of  the  island  are  Inhabited  by  wild  i 
trill's,  having  im  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos  of  the  • 
coast;  but  who,  being  occupied  os  burners  of  charcoal,  j 


bring  It  down  to  particular  spots,  whence  It  Is  carried 
away  by  dealers  in  the  article,  who  de|>oslt  In  its  place  a 
payment,  settled  by  custom,  of  rive,  clothing,  and  iron 
tools. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  of  Salsotte  are  the  cave- 
temples  of  Kennerr,  among  the  most  remarkable  Budd- 
hic  excavations  In  India.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  being  scattered  at  different  eleratloos  over  both 
sides  of  a high  knoll,  belonging  to  a range  of  bills  which 
dividos  the  Island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Tha 
largest,  and  most  remarkable  cave,  bears  a groat  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Carlee  (which  see  I.  839.),  and  was 
converted  In  the  Portiupiese  Into  a church.  It  b entered 
through  a line  and  lofty  portko  In  front,  a little  to  the 
left  hand  of  which  is  a detached  octoguuol  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  three  lions  seated  back  to  iWk.  On  rithcr 
side  of  the  portko  Is  a colossal  statue  of  Biidb,  nearly 
30  ft.  In  height.  The  screen  which  separates  the  vcs. 
tlbule  ftom  the  temple  has  In  Its  centre  a Urge  door, 
above  which  ore  three  windows  in  a semkirculsr  arch  ; 
elsewhere,  it  is  covered  with  carved  figures.  The  apart- 
ment within  is  9I|  ft.  in  length,  and  38  in  breadth,  semi- 
clrcuUr,  and  surrounded  ou  every  side,  but  tliat  of  tho 
entrance,  with  a colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars.  Of 
these.  12  on  either  side  nearest  the  entrance  have  rarvM 
bases  and  capitals ; the  rest  are  not  finished  in  this 
manner.  In  the  semicircular  end  Is  a dumc.sha)ied 
rock,  the  ddggoz  of  Buddhic  temples,  tr.iditlunolly  said 
to  have  once  supported  the  ter,  or  sacred  umbrella.  The 
roof,  like  that  of  tbe  Carlee  temple.  Is  a semIcircuUr 
arch,  supported  by  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood.  Tho 
various  otner  caves  In  tills  bill  are  square,  or  flat-roofed, 
and  attached  to  many  are  deep  and  well-carved  cisterns. 
There  are  other  cave-temples  tn  the  island,  at  the  vil- 
lages of  Mompesler,  and  Ambowlee  ; and  at  the  former 
are  ruins  of  a very  handsome  Portuguese  rhurch  and 
Jesuit  monastery.  {Forbet  i Lordyakntia:  Heler,&c>» 
i'm  Mod.  Trav.) 

SALTA,  a city  of  S.  America,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Its 
own  name,  republic  of  La  Plata,  on  the  high  road  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  820ro.N.W.  the  former  city; 
lat.  24^^  30'  N.,  long.  640  K ZW*  W.  Pop.  from  8,000  to 
9.000.  *'  Upon  tbe  whole  It  has  a neat  appearance,  and 
boasts  of  a cathedral  and  many  churches.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, botily  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a valley,  through 
which  flow  the  rivers  Arias  and  Silleta  (tributaries  of 
the  Solado) ; the  latter  of  which  has,  of  Ute  years,  aU-in- 
doned  its  ancient  l>ed,  and  seems  to  threaten,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  burst  over  the  low  marshy  grounds  uiioa 
whicii  the  city  stands."  fPorwA’s  Buewus  Ayres,  p.  373.) 
Its  air  is  unhealthy  ; but  iU  vicinity  abounds  with  wheat, 
rye,  cattle,  Ac.,  in  which,  and  in  salt,  wine,  hides,  ntid 
mules,  the  city  has  on  active  trade.  It  was  founded  bv 
Don  Philip  dc  Lerma  tn  1383. 

8ALTA.S1I,  a decayed  bor.,  market-town,  and  par. 
chapelry  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  S.  div.  bund,  of 
East,  17  m.  S.S.B.  Launceston,  and  4 m.  N.W.  Ply. 
mouth.  Pop.  of  bor..  In  1831,  1,637.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  rock,  near  the  Tamar,  from  which  the  principal 
street  runs  at  right  aaglm,  the  houses  rising  one  aIkivo 
another  to  the  bill-top,  on  which  sUntls  the  cbopd  and 
town-hall.  Tbe  latter  Is  supported  by  pillars,  the  o|«u 
■pace  beneath  being  used  for  a market.  Mtreeu  narrow 
and  ill-built ; the  bouses  being,  for  the  most  part,  little 
better  than  cottages,  though  chiefly  of  stone  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  chapel  is  small ; 
and  the  living  It  a cwacy  subordinate  to  the  riearnpr  of 
St.  Stephen,  value  43/.  a year.  There  are  also  two  plates 
of  worship  for  Dissenters,  w itb  ottorhed  Sundav-scliooU. 
and  there  is  a small  ft’oe-school.  Soltash.  which  apitears 
to  have  been  formerly  of  more  Imjportance  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  princiDally  inhabited  by  nthennen.  or  persons 
connected  with  the  docks  and  shippfhg  of  Ikvotiptiri ; 
and  In  summer  Is  a favourite  resort  for  holiday. iH'upIo 
from  Pivmouth  aod  tbe  surrounding  neighbourhood.  It 
is  likewise  one  of  the  chU‘f  entraiKes  into  Cornwall  fn>m 
Devonshire,  and  Is  approached  by  a ferry  over  the 
Tamar,  the  revenues  or  which  tieiong  to  the  corporation. 
Saltash  was  made  a free  bor.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1 i., 
and  returncil  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  uf 
F.dwanl  VI.  down  to  the  Ileform  Act.iiy  which  It  w.is 
disfranchised.  It  was  consideretl  of  too  liiile  importance 
to  be  includrxl  tn  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Heform 
Act.  Markets  on  Saturday:  fairs,  Feb.  3.,  July  25.,  and 
the  Tuesdays  before  eacli  quarter-day. 

SALTCOATS,  a seaport  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr. 
Mrtly  in  tbe  par.  of  Ardrossan,  and  partly  In  that  of 
stevenston,  34  m.  S.W.  Glasgow,  and  about  I m.  S.  Ar- 
drotsan.  Pop,  In  1886,  about  4.000.  It  has  some  good 
houses  ; but,  on  tbe  whole,  is  Indlflerently  and  Irregu- 
larly built,  and  mean  looking.  It  has  a town-house,  with 
a handsome  spire,  clock  ann  bell.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  salt-works,  established  in  tlie  town  for  the 
production  of  salt,  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  ; 
but  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Mit,  they  have 
been  nearly  abandoned.  Magnesia,  however.  sUU  con. 
tlDues  to  be  produced  tn  some  eztenc.  The  princi)hd 
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i1.'p«'DcU»T>r«  of  the  inhob.  U on  the  wcnvlni  and  Mwing 
of  inuthui,  for  the  Oiatgow  roanufactarerf.  There  Riaf , 
in  aM.  be  About  600  litoma  to  emplojrcd ; prlncipallr  on 
tAliPfU,  gnuin,  ahAvU.  trimmlnn,  »llks,  &c.  About 
ton*  of  coal  arc  annually  «hlpp^  here  for  Belfaat. 
DiiliUn.  Ac.  A giKhl  deal  of  thfp>DuiMlnc  was  formerly 
C-irrird  on  ; hut  latterly  it  has  drcHned.  Two  con* 
f;rcftaii<ms  belong  to  the  Vntt«^  Associate  Synod,  and 
nui‘  to  the  Ilclicf ; and  there  U a Oaetlc  chape!.  It  has 
a subscription  library,  a p.'irochlal  school,  a free  school, 
ni.aiiagiHl  by  a committee  of  lailiet,  and  other  schools,  a 
suvines*  bank,  and  some  friendly  societies,  a branch  of 
the  Arrshire  BAiiklng  Company,  Ac.  The  harbour  U 
very  oofectiTe ; and  In  this  respect  it  labours  under 

Srrat  disadvantages  as  compared  with  Ardrossan.  (.VVv 
tatitt.  Act.  q{  ficollamd^  Ayrikire,  paritMet  Ardro$$an 
and  S>ermsion, ) 

SALCZZO  (Fr.  Saluce$),  a dtr  of  the  Sardinian 
dom.,  dir.  Coni,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
an  afltient  of  the  ro,  30  m.  .S.S.W.  Turin.  Pop.,  In 
ls3A,  14,4'J6.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  one  on  the 
summit  and  declirity,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  a hill. 
The  upper  tosrn  Is  walled,  toleraMy  well  built,  and  has 
a ca«tle,  which  was,  for  three  centuries,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquises  of  Soluxto ; one  of  whom,  brtwren 
ISTAand  14H0,  constructed  the  gallery  through  the  Col 
dc  VIso.  iMurraif'i  fiamtbook/or  piedmont,  Z44.)  The 
lower  town  Is  the  more  populous,  and  continues  on  the 
Increase.  The  cathedral,  a handsome  building.  Is  in  a 
snlHirb.  Salusxo  has  several  convents,  an  intendency,  a 
court  of  primary  ^urlsiiictlon,  and  a royal  cuIIctc.  It 
Is  a bislrap's  see.  Its  chief  manufsrtiires  comprise  silk, 
leather,  hats,  and  hardware : arnl  It  has  some  trade  In 
wine,  com,  and  cattle.  Under  the  French,  Salusso  was 
the  cap.  dep.  Stura.  (Ilantp€Mi,  Cotrg.,  Ar.) 

8AUZBURG,  a city  of  Upper  Austria,  cap.  of  the 
circ.,  as  It  formerly  was  of  an  archbishopric  of  the  same 
name,  rm  the  Salsach,  a tributary  of  the  Inn,  (S7  m. 
S.W.  Uni.  and  70m.  K.S.E.  Munich.  Ijh.  47>^  4V  10" 
N.;  long.  13®  r J.V*  K.  Pop.,  In  I«4.  about  12,000, 
having  decreased  consKlerahly  since  Salihurg  ceased  to 
be  the  cap.  of  an  Inden.  territory.  The  Saltach,  which 
here  flows  ImpetuousV  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
divides  the  city  Into  two  portions,  cannectf*d  by  a stone 
bridge,  370  ft.  In  length.  It  Is  walled,  and  entered  by 
right  gates  ; and  on  a lofty  point,  commanding  the  town 
and  adjacent  country,  is  the  llomtiilxbeTf,  formerlr  the 
feudal  citadel  and  residence  of  the  prfnce-arrhbishoM, 
but  now  used  as  a barrack.  On  the  oppostlr  shic  of  the 
river  Is  the  Canucmerbt'fg,  a simitar  height,  surmounted 
br  the  Capuchin  convent.  Owing  to  the  number  of  its 
churches,  the  profusion  of  marble  statues,  and  flabroofed 
houses.  Salsburg  has  the  aspect  of  an  Italian  city.  Ac* 
cording  to  Turnbull,  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  which, 
be  says,  forms  a fair  spreimen  of  the  general  style  of 
building,  **  Is  a heavy  pile  of  masonry,  five  stories  in 
height,  and  composea  of  walls,  floorings,  and  internal 
divisions,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  entirely  of 
stone.”  Generally  speaking,  the  city  Is  dull  and  gloomy, 
and  its  streets  narrow,  Irregular,  and  grass-grown.  The 
cathedral,  constructed  in  the  17th  century,  on  the  plan  of 
8t.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  is  Urge  and  Imposing,  and  has  nu* 
wiermis  monuments,  sculptures,  p^ntings,  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  has  a line  fscailc  of  white  marble,  occu- 
pying the  whole  side  of  a public  square,  with  three  en- 
trances. flanked  by  two  rows  of  marble  statues.  Several 
of  the  other  churches  sre  highly  gilt,  and  decorated. 
Monasteries  are  numerous,  but  the  number  of  their 
Inmates  has  been  much  reduced.  In  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Haydn,  the 
musical  C4unposer,  who.  at  well  as  .Mosart,  was  a native 
of  Salsburg.  The  Mirabel  palace  it  a handsome  modem 
ediUce.  G^o  of  t|ie  greatest  curiosities  in  ihe  dty  it  a 
gateway  or  tunnel.  42»  it.  in  length,  cut  through  the 
solid  rock  (.^pcisocry,  though  for  what  purpose  we  are  not 
Informed. 

Salsburg  has  a military  and  three  civil  hospitals,  se- 
veral charitable  Institutions,  a government  pawn-bank, 
andapris'm.  It  had  formerly  a university;  but  this  is 
now  miuerd  to  a lyceum  of  two  faculties,  medicine 
and  jurispnidence,  with  a library  of  20,000  vols.,  and 
probably  of  130  MS.S..  tome  of  the  9th  and  !<th  cen- 
turies, a botanic  garden,  toological  museum,  Arc.  In 
Ihe  Benedictine  convent  is  another  extensive  library, 
with  coUectioni  of  coins.  Ac.  It  has,  alto,  a gymnasium. 
Vrtiiline  female  school,  a spacious  public  cemetery,  a 
public  museum,  and  a theatre.  Salsburg  Is  still  the 
ri'tidrnce  of  an  archhlshop,  who  has  flve  suffragans; 
and  Is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  circle.  Ac. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yam,  leather,  starch, 
gunpowder.  Iron  wire,  and  files,  and  tome  transit  trade, 
though  this  has  verr  much  diminished.  It  Is  well  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  prorisinns  i but  the  preralence 
of  go«rc  is  a drawback  to  its  advantages.  AU  travellers 
agree  that  it  Is  hardly  pcttsible  to  exaggerate  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourtiood. 
Salsburg  Is  supposed  to  oocnpy  the  site  of  the  toe.  Jw« 
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9aria,  dastrnred  hr  Alilla  In  448.  In  80S,  CliArletnggte 
. and  the  ambassadors  of  Nicephoros,  emperor  of  the 
j East,  met  In  Ibis  town  to  settle  the  boundiuies  of  theif 
] respective  empires.  Id  the  13th  century  the  city  became 
the  cap.  of  a territory,  governed  by  Us  archbishops  till 
1902.  when  it  was  secul^sed-  {(E$tr.  Hat,  Eneg^rp.} 
fifrgkatu  ; TrnbuITs  Auttfia,  I.  139^143. ; ^posciT; 
Grrmnnp  and  ike  Germasu,  ii.  909— 313.) 

8.\MARAN<i,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Jara,  on  its  N. 
coast,  the  cap.  of  a pror.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
its  own  name,  340  m.  R.S.B.  Batavia;  lat.  6^A6^.S..lnng« 
1)0^27'  K.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  at  least  90,000,  including 
many  Chinese  and  some  Europeans.  It  is  tolerably  well 
bitlU,  and  is  fortified  with  ramparts  and  a wet  ditch,  ca- 
pable of  resisting  a natlre  force.  It  has  many  good 
nouses,  a large  church,  town-hall,  and  hospital,  a mlll- 
I tary  school,  theatre,  and  observatorv.  Before  It  is  a 
de<^  morass,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  only  by 
two  raised  causeways  and  the  liter  : it  is,  however,  less 
. unhealthy  than  the  lower  parts  of  Batavia.  Prorlsions 
arc  cheap  ; aud  near  the  town  are  many  country  houses. 

I ” The  liver,  or  rather  creek.  Is  very  shallow,  and  cannot 
be  entered  by  loaded  boats  at  low  water.  roads  are 
also  exceedingly  insecure ; the  toim  owes  its  Import- 
ance, therefore,  solely  to  the  industry  of  the  natives  in 
I the  adjoining  districts,  who  raise  largo  quantities  of 
coffbe,  pepper,  and  rice.  Many  ship-leads  of  the  Utter 
are  annually  exported  to  China,  and  to  different  countries 
in  the  Archipelago.”  (forfs  Eastern  Setu,  p.  41.)  Sa* 
marang  is  the  scat  of  one  of  the  three  civil  aj>d  criminal 
. courts,  and  courts  martial  in  the  island,  and  the  rcal- 
! dence  of  a governor  with  extensive  authority, 
i SAMARCAKD,  a city  of  Indep.  Tartary,  in  Bokhara, 

I on  the  Sogd.or  Zer-Afehan,  190  m.  E.  Bokhara,  tat.  89^^  dO* 

I N.,  long.  6g°5(K  IV' K.  Pop., according  to  Sir  A.  Bumes, 

, ab^t  10,000.  The  out-works  are  said  to  be  about  30  m. 

I in  cIrc.,  enclosing  gardens,  parks,  Selda,  and  extensive 
! suburbs ; the  inner  wall  surrounding  the  dty  U of  earth, 

I and  has  four  gates.  Samarcand  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  magniflceoily  built ; hot  It  Is  now  in  a 
! decayed  condition,  and  gardens,  fields,  and  plantations, 

' occupy  the  place  of  lu  numerous  itrects  and  mosques. 

I There  were  formerly  upwards  of  900  mosqaes,  many  of 
which  were  of  white  marMe ; but  most  of  these  have 
' become  mere  ruins.  Of  the  40  medrruas,  or  Moham- 
i mrdnn  colteges,  only  three  are  perfect,  one  of  them 
I forming  the  niMervatory  of  the  celebrated  Ulug  Beg 
being  extremely  hands^e,  ornamented  with  bronie 
and  enamelled  bricks.  Another  college,  called  Sheredar, 

' Is  likewise  of  very  beautiftil  architecture.  The  tomb  of 
the  famous  Tlmour  Bee.  or  Tamerlane,  and  his  family, 
still  remains  ; and  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  rest  bt-neath 
j a loilv  dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  superbly  adorned 
with  Jaspar  and  agate. 

Samarcand  has  several  baxari,  and  three  Urge  khans ; 

, hut  its  commercial  Imnoitancc  1s  all  but  extinguished ; 

Bokhara  having  been  for  many  years  the  great  entrepot 
' of  the  coravon-t  rnders,  as  well  os  the  modem  capital  of  tha 
< country.  The  ancient  city,  however.  Is  still  regarded  with 
high  veneration  by  the  pi^le,  and  till  a king  of  Bokhara 
has  annexed  Samarcand  to  hit  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  at  a 
legitimate  sovereign  : Inderxl,  Its  possession  l>ecoines  the 
first  object  on  the  demise  of  one  ruler  and  the  accession 
of  another.  Paper,  made  of  silk.  Is  said  to  have  been 
early  manufacturetl  at  Samarcand ; but  ordinary  paper 
is  now  supplied  from  Russia.  The  situation  of  the  city 
has  been  deservedly  praised  by  Asiatics,  since  It  staixls 
near  low  hills.  In  a country  elsewhere  plain  and  level. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  ; good  water  Is  supplied 
from  a great  number  of  fountains,  communicating  by 
pipes  with  the  river,  and  the  neighbourhood  fbrnisbea 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  other  supplies  for  the  market. 

Samarcand.  which  was  taken  in  1330  by  Jenghis-khan 
from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  became  tmder  Timour  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  largest  empires  In  the  world,  and 
the  centre  of  Asiatic  learning  and  civilisation,  at  the 
same  time  that  It  rose  to  high  distinction  on  account  of 
its  extensive  commerce  with  all  parti  of  Asia. 

It  was  reunited  to  Bokhara  by  Abdullah  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  since  which  It  has  gradually  fallen  to 
its  present  rank  as  a mere  provincial  town ; and  wo 
may  now  search  In  vain  for  Us  ancient  palaces,  the 
beauty  of  which  Is  eulogised  by  the  Arab  historians, 
(flume’s  flaikara,  H.  370—279. ; /fagemeisier  sur  FAsie 
Oevidentale  i Ritter's  Aden,  vol.v. ; Diet.  G/og.) 

8AMROR,  a town  of  Austrian  Putaird,  cap.  circ.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Dniestr,  44  m.  S.W.  Lemberg.  Pop. 
nearly  10,000.  ( Bertkaus.)  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
has  several  R.  Catholie  and  United  Greek  churches,  an 
hospital,  a criminal  tribunal,  mlnlog  court,  salt  In- 
tendency, gymnasium,  Ac.  Its  inhahs.  are  im^oyod 
partly  in  the  maimfacture  and  bleachlug  of  linens,  and 
partly  in  making  salt.  Rhubarb  Is  cultivated  to  tha 
neighbourhood.  (Oesterr.  Hat.  Encfc.) 

SAM08,  a famous  island  of  the  -Vgean  Sea,  now  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  off  the  W.  coast  oI^Asla  Minor,  from 
which  it  is  lepa^ad  by  the  narrow  strait  called  Uio 
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Bogtiai,  only  I m.  acroM.  It  bM  on  Um  N.  tb« 
Gulph  of  Scala  Kota,  ia  about  90  m.  In  lenftb,  B.  and  W.« 
by  about  8 or  9 In  mtnui  breadth ; Mount  Kerkl,  on 
lu  W.  extremity  (an.  CMaSaifs,  from  iU  coUccting  cloud* 
aud  geuerating  thunder),  being  In  iat.  37*^  4S'  N., 

bmg.  3H*  'll’*  K.  The  pop.  wai  eitimatcd  by  Tour- 
nefort  at  1 '4,000  ; Mr.  Turner,  a later,  though  inferior 
authority,  eatimate*  It  at  60.000 ; but  thla,  we  hare  little 
doubt,  was  decidedly  beyond  the  mark,  eren  at  the  tine 
when  it  waft  framed  ; and  ftince  the  revolution  in  Greece, 
there  haft  been  a good  deal  of  emigration  from  the  Ulaod. 
A chain  of  mountaiiu  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other  : most  of  them  are  covered,  as  in  an- 
tiquity, with  forests  of  oaks  and  other  timber,  though  in 
parts  they  are  precipitous  and  bare.  Toumefoct  says 
that  they  consUt  principally  of  white  marble.  It  bu 
several  pretty  extensive  valleys,  especially  on  its  S.  shore, 
which,  being  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  hill*,  pro* 
duce,  even  with  the  roost  deficient  culture.  exceUent 
crop*  of  wheat  and  other  crain.  with  olives,  figs,  oranges, 
and  other  fruits,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  ftc.  In  antiquity  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility : it  was  then, 
also,  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  tne  wall*  ttill 
exist  which  were  built  to  form  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
into  terraces,  ax»d  to  fectUtate  their  culture.  ( Towmcfhrf, 
i-  407.)  It  still  continues  to  be  the  most  produ^ve 
Island  of  the  Archipelago.  It  annually  exports  consider- 
able quantities  of  com ; feom  Sb.0(l0  to  90,000  eaotart 
grapes,  and  about  15,000  barrels  raisin*.  The  only 
thing  which  Strabo  did  not  admire  in  Samos  was  lu 
w^e  (llb.xiv.) ; but  Toumefort  says  that  when  properly 
nude,  its  musci^l  wine  is  verr  superior.  PerbapeUwas 
not  produced  in  antiquity.  Oil  and  vakmla  are  also  con- 
siderable articles  of  export  Wolves  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals occasionally  commit  ravages  among  the  oxen  and 
sheep : poultry  are  excellent,  a^  partrldj^  cxceedtoglv 
abundant.  Kxclusive  of  marble.  It  is  said  to  fiumM 
iron,  lead,  and  even  the  precious  metals. 

Having  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Turbs,  this 
Island  has  been  less  harshly  treated  by  them  than  most 
others  in  the  Archipelago.  It,  however,  sealouslyes- 
poused  the  cause  of  the  other  Greeks  during  the  revolu* 
tinnary  struggle ; and,  though  it  was  auigned  to  the 
sultan  by  the  treaty  which  recognised  the  iMependence 
of  Greece,  the  innab.  rehised  at  first  to  submit  to  his 
ottoeri.  l^eviously  to  this  event,  the  gnveraroent  of  the 
Island  was  substantially  vested  In  Mmr  primates,  chosen 
by  the  inhabs.  But  this,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Turner, 
by  whom  the  higher  order  of  Samians  are  called  **  the 
most  unprincipled  miscreants  in  existence”  (111.  110.), 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  great  boon.  Beside*  being 
oppressed  by  the  agenU  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Primates, 
the  Island  has,  also,  been  floeeed  by  a swarm  of  Caloyers, 
Papas,  and  other  Greek  prlesu,  wnose  only  claim  to  live 
at  the  public  expense  Is,  that  they  are  able  to  repeat  roau 
feom  memory.  A considerable  sum  to  remitted  to  the 
bishop  of  Nicaria  for  his  important  service  iu  blessing, 
once  a year,  the  water  and  cattle  of  the  InhabiUDU  1 
( 7'o«ns^orf.  L 406.) 

The  present  cap  of  the  island,  called  Khora,  or  Me- 
gali-khora,  it  oo  lU  8.  side,  about  9 m.  from  the 
sea.  on  the  lower  extremities  of  a mountain,  oo  the 
ascent  of  which  the  citadel  of  the  aodent  city  was  situ- 
ated. Though  not  without  some  good  houses.  It  to  a 
miserable  town,  having  stony,  steep,  unpaved,  and  hardhr 

E usable  streets.  Vatbl.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  to 
rger  than  Khora,  and  nas  an  excellent  harbour ; but  it- 
also,  to  a wretched  place,  with  streeCa  from-  6 to  8 ft.  in 
width,  execrably  paved  and  steep.  (TWwer,  lit.  107.) 

Such  to  the  present  state  of  an  island  that,  in  antiquity, 
was  one  of  the  most  fernuus  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  Samos 
early  attained  to  great  distinction.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  states  bekm^ng  to  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy ; and  was  able,  by  means  of  her  fleets,  to  maintain 
her  indenendence  alter  Cronus  and  Cyrus  had  reduced  the 
atate*  of  loola,  oo  the  Continent.  *1m  city  of  Samos,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Uland,  was  extensive,  and  populous, 
strongly  fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  noble  public 
bulldfogs.  Among  the  other  great  works  executed  by  the 
Samians,  Herodotus  specifies  a tunnel,  which  they  had 
carried  through  a mountain,  to  convey  a supply  of  water  to 
the  city  ; an  Immense  mole,  constructed  for  the  security 
of  the  hvbour  (of  which  the  remains  stUi  exist),  about 
ISO  ft.  In  height,  and  which  advanced  in  a curved  line 
about  I m.  into  the  sea ; and  the  largest  temple  of  which 
he  (Herodotus)  bad  any  knowledge.  {Jietvd.,  lib.  lit. 
cap.  €0.) 

The  temple  to  which  the  venerable  historian  alludes 
was  dedicated  co  Juno,  and  stood  a little  to  the  W.  of  the 
city  near  the  Imbrasus.  The  Uland,  indeed,  was  espe- 
cially sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 

?lara  of  her  birth,  and  where  she  espoused  Jupiter. 

lence.  says  Virgil,  speaking  of  Carthage,  where  the  God- 
dess bad  also  a temple— 

Qssm  Jsno  Wrtar  (ciris  magit  aamllviw  onsm 
jWhsm*  celiilsi*  Ham*.  ■ Amtace  I.  Ua.  19. 
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Tha  statue  of  the  goddess  In  this  temple  was  very  an- 
cient. having  been  the  work  of  Smllls,  a contemporary 
of  Dadalus.  Among  other  statues  In  and  near  the 
temple,  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules, 
by  llyron,  ooe  of  the  most  celebrat^  sculptors  of 
antiquity.  Mark  Antony  carried  off  these  statues  to 
Home  { but  Augustus  made  those  of  Minerva  and 
Herculea  be  returned  to  Samoa,  retainlBg  only  that  of 
JiipUer. 

The  Hwrean  games.  Instituted  In  honour  of  Juno, 
called  by  the  Greeks  H|«.  were  eelrtrated  here  with  ex- 
traordinary splendour.  Like  other  great  temple*,  that  of 
Juno  was  an  asylum  for  all  who  Implored  the  protection 
of  the  goddess ; and  Tacitus  notioes  the  arrival  of  depu- 
ties from  Samos,  at  Rome,  praying  that  the  Vfhutum 
Atfii Jms  might  be  confirmed  (^iswsdit.cap.  14.)  The 
luhscquent  history  of  this  famous  emftce  to  but  little 
known.  It  has,  however,  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  or  of  barbarians,  or  both.  When  visited  by 
Toumefort,  more  than  a century  bm,  portions  of  two 
columns  were  all  that  remained  itanalog. 

Among  other  things  Samos  was  ftunous  ht  antiquity 
for  its  pottery,  which  was  erefywhere  in  great  request  j 
and  the  art  or  eumufactuiiog  It  is  even  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  this  island. 

The  govemsnent  of  Samoa  experienced  the  mutations 
common  to  the  governments  of  most  Greek  states.  Ori- 
ginally it  had  kings,  who  were  superseded  by  a mixed  go- 
vernment, Inclining  somKimes  to  democracy,  and  some- 
times to  oligarchy;  while  occasionally  It  was  subject 
to  tyrants.  Of  the  latter,  the  roost  eefrarated  to  Foly- 
crafet.  who  attained  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  retain  the  go- 
vernment pi^ly  by  force,  partly  by  corrupting  and  re- 
ducing the  inhabs.,  and  partly  by  engMlng  them  in 
sebemes  of  foreign  conquest.  IM/Obr^t  urcece,  i.  450.) 
At  a period  subsMuent  to  the  death  of  Polycrates,  who 
was  inveigled  and  crucified  by  the  aaCr^  of  a neigh- 
bouring province,  the  SamUins  were  attacked  by  tbo 
Athenius,  under  Pericles ; who,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  of  9 months'  duration,  succeeded  in  reducing 
their  city ; and  at  a somewhat  later  period  it  received 
a colony  from  Athena.  During  the  contest  between 
Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  Ssmos  was,  for  a while,  the 
heed  (piartert  of  the  former  and  of  Cleopatra,  who  kept 
court  nere  srith  more  than  regal  roanificenee.  After 
Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  IloaiaB  world, 
he  passed  a winter  la  this  island,  which  be  restored  to 
its  freedom,  and  at  the  same  thne  conferred  on  it  other 
marks  of  his  fevour.  It  afterwards  became  subject  to 
the  Greek  emperors ; and  finallv,  in  the  16th  century, 
to  the  Turks,  under  whose  bnnsiising  swray  it  has  hero 
reduced  to  the  miserable  state  In  whiu  we  now  find  it. 

Of  the  many  Illustrious  Individuals  that  Samos  has 
Deuced.  Pvtiiamras  to  by  fer  the  most  distinguished. 
The  sera  of  ^Is  birth  U not  quite  ascertained,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  about  590  years  a.c.  Me  early 
visited  Egypt  and  other  andent  seats  of  learning ; but, 
on  his  return  feom  bis  travels,  being,  as  is  said,  mssatis- 
Aed  with  Polycratea,  he  emigritfed  to  Magna  Greda,  and 
fbuaded  at  Crotona  a school  of  philosophy,  that  specie 
attained  to  the  highest  celebrity.  Samos  also  gave  blrtti 
to  Rhwcus,  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Juno,  to  Theodorus  the  sculptor,  and 
a host  of  othera  Anacreon  eras  among  the  distinguished 
gueets  invited  by  Polycrates  to  SanKw. 

The  narrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the  msJnlaod  it 
femous  in  ancient  history  for  the  gieat  victory  gained  In 
it  and  the  adjacent  promontory  of  Nycale,  over  the  fleet 
ar»d  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  that  the  forces  he 
left  in  Greece,  under  Mardoolus,  were  destroyed  at 
Platita.  (Exclusive  of  the  authors  already  referred  to, 
see  AmeiaU  tWvrrsei  Httiorp,  vUl.  959— 994.,  and  xlll. 
510.  8vo  ed. ; Amacksrsis,  cap.  74. ; FaccMaii  Lrefews, 
9oet  3amo$,  Ac.) 

SANA,  a city  of  Arabia,  the  cap.  of  Yemen,  and  tha 
raskleoce  of  the  Imim,  in  a valley  from  6 to  9 m. 
in  breadth,  and  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
near  the  head  of  Che  Shah  river,  and  about  150  m. 
N.S.E.  Morha.  Pop.,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Cruttcoden,  in  I8K.  40JXM).  The  city  to  walled  ; as 
is  also  its  suburb  of  Bir-el-Asab,  which  was  open  in 
Niebuhr's  time.  The  city  and  suburb,  together,  are 
said  to  be  64  m.  In  ctre.  The  walls  are  mounted  with 
cannon,  but  these  arc  in  a very  bad  condition.  At  both 
the  & and  W.  extremities  of  tne  city  is  a castle,  having 
each  a palace  of  the  ImaiiL  The  streets  of  Sana  are 
narrow,  though  broader  dum  those  of  Mocha,  and  some 
other  Arabian  dtlet,  A bandsoroe  stone  brid^  Is 
thrown  across  the  principal  street,  down  which  a stream 

watmr  runs  in  wet  weather.  Houses  princlpelly  built 
of  brick,  with  open  boles  for  windows,  rlolKd  wbm 
nrvesserv  by  wooden  shutters ; but  some,  belonging  to 
the  higMr  clessee,  have  ^ass  windows,  beautiiuUy 
stained.  The  palaces  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  plastered 
over  with  grey-cokwred  mortar.  All  the  private  real- 
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damm  ia  San*  *FP«*r  to  bO  fUrnUbMl  with  founUlat. 
Ttkcro  *fw  about  W otoaquiw.  very  elaboratly  adomedt 
many  having  their  domes  itllt,  npcctally  thoaa  In  whtefa 
are  the  tombi  of  the  Itnami.  The  public  batbt  are 
U)th  numeroui  and  rood  : they  are  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Egypt,  ana  **  a favourite  resort  of  the  mer* 
chants,  who  meet  here  to  discuss  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  news  of  the  day  over  their  cup  of  keshr,  and  their 
oever«faiUng  houhah.” 

A part  of  the  riu  U i^rop Hated  to  the  Jews,  who 
amouDt  Co  about  3,000.  Hach  mjs  about  a dollar  a year 
for  pefiDlstkm  to  reside ; and  a sheikh  Is  appointed, 
who  is  respeosibie  for  tbe  regular  payment  of  this 
Impost,  and  of  tbe  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  tbeir  vioe- 
yanls,  gardens,  te.  Tbe  Jews  subsist  chiefly  \n  tbe 
sale  of  stiver  omanenu,  gunpowder,  and  spirUuotts 
llquf>rs,  and  many  by  woi^lng  as  common  artisans,  such 
as  shoemakers,  me.  There  are  also  many  Hindoos  among 
Che  population,  who,  like  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  con* 
reel  as  much  as  possible  tbe  propmy  they  possess,  for 
fear  of  exaction.  Tbe  Mohammedan  merchants  arc 
general^  wealthy,  and  live  in  good  style.  The  principal 
trade  oc  Sana  Is  In  cofte,  tbe  cl^  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  cvflhe  country  of  Yemen.  Tbe  article  Is  brought 
into  the  market  In  Dec.  azMl  Jan. ; and  consMeraibla 
goantHiesof  it  are  retained  in  tbe  warriwuses.  It  is, 
however.  HtUe  used  for  borne  consompdon.  the  favourite 
beverage  being  kethr,  an  Infusloo  of  tbe  husk.  The 
oofl^busk  accordingly  fetches  here  tha  higher  price  of 
tha  two,  fVom  4 to  IS  dollars  per  loO  lbs.  being  paid  for 
it.  Very  flne  silk  goods,  spices,  sugar,  ftc..  are  exposed 
for  sale  (n  the  baiaars.  Tbe  imports  are  principally  piece 
goods  and  Persian  tobacco ; with  dates,  and  a great 
quantity  of  thread,  or  rather  twist  for  weaviim.  GI^  Is 
In  gi^  request,  and  is  principally  supplied  Irom  Egypt. 
Tbe  Import  dutlea  at  Sana  are  so  sllgkt  as  to  be  almM 
nominal. 

The  climate  Is  too  dry  Co  be  healthy ; rain  seldom  Calls, 
and  famine  appears  to  be  a frequent  result.  Some  In* 
scriptions,  supposed  to  be  in  the  ancient  lllmyari  eba* 
racter,  bare  discovered  here  (see  Grog.  Joumai, 
rill.  ]H7.).  but  travellers  have  hitherto  found  few,  or  no 
other  antiquities.  The  greater  part  of  the  fortifications, 
and  an  aoueduct  now  mined  are  said  to  have  been  tbe 
work  of  the  Turks,  who  held  tbe  sovereignty  of  ths  coun- 
try till  about  two  centuries  ago.  ( Cruttmden^  in  Grog. 
JaurnaU  vlii.i  Sie^mkr,  Vogage  en  Ambit,  Ac.) 

SANDWICH,  a dnoue-port,  raun.  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  hund.  Kaury, 
on  tbe  Stour,  about  Zro.  from  Its  mouth,  and  m.  K.  by 
8.  I^ondoo.  Area  nftown  and  port,  1,960  acres.  Pop.,  In 
IK31,  3,136.  The  pari.  bor.  however  comprises,  with 
tbe  foregtdng.  the  pars,  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  and  the 
•xtra-parochud  hamlet  of  Su  Bartholomew,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  3.6 10  acres,  and  a pop..  In  1831,  of 
Sandwich  is  divided  into  the  three  part,  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Clements.  It  U washed  on  tbe  N.R.  by 
tho  river  Stour,  and  surrounded  on  every  other  aide  by  a 
dyka,  the  remains  of  Its  old  fortlftration.  It  Is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  a more  ancient  appearance  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  town  In  tbe  county.  Tbe  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lighted,  and  the  inhabs.  are  supplied  with 
axoeltmt  weter  from  tbe  river,  and  from  a spring  which 
rises  near  the  Bestir,  *nd  is  brought  to  the  town  by  a 
canal,  3 m.  hi  length.  St.  Clement  s church  is  a spacious 
building,  with  a massive  tower  of  Nonnan  architecture 
rising  from  four  semi-circular  arches  In  the  centre  of  the 
bulloing,  aud  supported  on  stnmg  piers.  In  some  parts 
it  is  curiously  ornamented.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
with  a nett  income  of  tlOf.  a year.  St.  Mary’s  is  also  a 
vIcaragR,  worth  117/.  a year  nott.  Both  the  foregoing 
s.  are  in  the  gift  of  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
Peter's  Is  a rectory.  In  the  gift  of  the  crown  and  the 
corporation  of  Sandwich  altemateiv.  worth  144/.  a year 
nett.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyant ; two  nospitals,  one  founded  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury, iM  accommodating  16  residents,  who  must  be  free- 
aaen ; the  guildhall,  built  in  1379,  and  a new  house  of 
correction,  comprise  most  of  tbe  remaining  public  build- 
Ings.  The  free  grammar  school  of  Sandwich  was  founded 
In  tbe  reign  of  EUiabeth,  and  received  considerable  en* 
^wments  in  lands  In  1A63.  Its  govemors  are  tbe  mayor 
and  corporation  : it  has  four  scholarships  in  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  two  are  in  the  appointment  of 
the  govemors  of  the  school,  and  two  in  that  of  tbe  rector 
and  follows  of  the  college;  and  four  in  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  nominated  in  a similar  manner.  It  has.  alto, 
a national  school  and  other  charities.  The  town  has 
been  for  several  rears  in  a depressed  and  declining  state. 
It  has  no  manunu^urcs,  and  its  trade  is  trlAlng,  consist- 
ing prlnripaltv  In  the  importation  of  coal  for  the  use  of 
town  and  neighbouring  country.  'I'he  scheme  of 
■tralghtming  the  course  of  the  Stour  to  tbe  sea  so  as  to 
form  acanaJ,  hiu  been  abaiHloued  for  want  of  capital  and 
enterprise.  ( S4m»ir.  JitmaA.  Krp.) 

Sandwich  was  first  tncorporaUnl  by  Edward  III.  Its 
corporatiou  consista  of  4 aldenneo  and  13  councillors. 
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ftylad  mayor,  lurats.  and  commonalty  of  Um  town 
and  post.  Tneir  jurUdxtion  extends  over  Ramsoete, 
Bair,  sud  Walmer,  and  did  formerly  over  Deal,  whteb 
are  all  members  of  this  rinqoe*port.  SarKlwich  has, 
however,  no  commission  of  the  pswoe  except  upon  pe- 
titloo  or  grant.  It  has  sent  two  tnems.,  usually  s^lod 
baroot,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  49d  of  Edw.  III.  Pre* 
viously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  In  the 
freemen,  resident  and  non-res idrat,  the  freedom  being 

SlUired  by  MrUi,  gift,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  owner* 
p,  and  residence.  Regtstered  efoctors  In  tbe  new 
pari,  bor..  In  1839-40,  977 1 corp.  rovenot.  In  1839. 143W. 

Sandwkdi,  formerly  cMled  Lundenwlck.  appears  to 
have  risen  into  conseqoeoce,  on  tbe  decline  m Rich* 
borough,  the  an.  /UnUmpimm,  about  tbe  6th  century, 
j It  was  long  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  conttnuea, 

I till  a comparatively  late  period,  to  be  a kind  of  onC*port 
! to  London,  many  goods  being  conveyed  by  land  to  and 
from  the  capital.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
fair,  Dec.  4.,  for  clothing,  Re.  (Mtm.  and  Boumd. 
Reportt,  ke. ) 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  (&r  Poltrbia.) 
SANQUHAR,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotlaod,  co. 
Dumfrl^  In  the  valley  of  tbe  Nith,  and  near  the  left 
biuak  of  that  river  on  the  roed  from  Dumfries  to  Ayr,  26 
m.  N.N.W.  the  former.  Pop.,  to  18SI,  l,H7.  It  con. 
lists  principally  of  a main  street  along  the  line  of  the 
hirt  road.  It  has  a town*hall,  with  a tower  and  clock, 
a handsome  par.  church,  built  In  1828,  8 chapi^  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  Aseociated  Secession  Chnrch,  and  a 
chapel  for  Anabaptists  ; with  a parochial  and  other 
schools,  a subscription  library,  a savings’  bank,  ke.  *nie 
inhab.  are  priocipnily  depemleot  on  ^ weavtng  of  cot- 
tons, and  on  tbe  sewing  and  embroidery  of  muslins  for 
tbe  Glasgow  manufacturers.  There  n an  extensive 
carpet  manufacture  at  Crawiek  Mill,  about  1 m.  from  tbe 
toarn. 

Sanquhar  seems  to  have  derived  Its  origin  from  Hs  floe 
old  castle,  now  In  ruins.  This,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  lords  of  Sanoubar,  having  been  purchased  in  1630 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  last  duke  of  Queentberry.  became, 
on  the  demise  of  the  loiter,  with  other  vast  possessions 
In  IJumfrieubire.  the  property  of  the  fkrolly  of  Buc* 
cleugh.  It  was  created  a royal  bor.  in  1866,  and  is  united 
with  Dumfries,  Annan.  Lorhmaben.  and  Kirkcudbright 
in  tending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors. 
In  18Xt.4U,  DC.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1839-40,  737. 
Councillors.  17.  (Srw  Stati$tHrU  Accotmt  SeotianA, 
art.  SanquMar  { and  Q/finai  Hrtumt.) 

SANTA  CRUZ.  (3lrr  Tinaairra.) 

SANTANDER  (an.  Portut  Blmdinm^  a city  and  sea- 
port on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  rap.  prov.  of  Hs  own 
name  on  tbe  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  toe  same  name,  run- 
ning into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  AO  m.  W.N.W.  Bilbao. 
Pop.,  ace.  to  Mlfiano.  18,716.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
a hill,  and  has  wide  streets  lined  with  tolerably  re- 
spectable bouses,  the  principal  public  edifices  being  the 
cathedral,  9 par.  churches,  and  3 hospitals.  Few  of 
these,  howerer,  possess  any  architectund  merit ; and 
Captain  Cook,  an  intelligent  traveller,  states,  that  **  San- 
tarHler  is  almost  the  only  place  in  Sprin  of  similar  mag- 
nitude, where  no  artist  in  any  department  has  ielt  a 
memorial  of  his  skill.”  {Sketektt  in  .ypera,  i.  76.)  It  Is  a 
thriving  town,  however,  with  a considerable  number  of 
new  bouses,  very  unusual  in  Spain ; and  it  Is  the  chief 
•ea-port  of  Old  Castile,  it  having  been  tbe  principal  ob- 
ject of  tbe  government  for  some  years  bark  to  make  it 
one  of  tbe  principal  marts  for  tbe  supply  of  Madrid.  It 
has  a large  trade  with  Cuba,  to  which  it  sends  tho 
wheat  of  Cxstile,  large  mills  being  erected  in  Ibo 
neighbourhood  for  converting  it  Into  flour  previous  to 
emlurkatlon.  The  exportati^  of  wool  U at  present 
shared  with  Bilboa;  but  when  the  roads  are  compleird, 
it  will  hare  the  superiority  over  that  port  from  its 
greater  pmaimity  to  tbe  wool. bearing  districts.  There 
are  iroti-minrs  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ; but, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  for  loiuo 
years  past,  they  have  been  little  wrought.  The  os- 
tiUero,  or  builaing  establishment  of  the  marine,  for- 
merly much  employed,  is  now  almost  in  ruins;  ami 
the  forests  of  tho  Montana,  which  once  supplied  Spalu 
with  nearly  all  the  timber  for  the  navy,  are  now  sel* 
dom  used,  except  for  the  supply  of  furl.  ’The  harbour 
of  Santander  is  large,  well  sheiternd,  easUy  arcessible, 
and  sufflnrrtly  deep  for  all  trading  vessels.  The  vicinity 
prmiuces  an  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  fruits 
of  several  varieties,  and  Large  quantities  of  cattle;  the 
coast  also  swarming  with  salmon  arkd  other  kJuds  of  fish. 
{CooJc't  Skrtrkrt,  1.  73 — ^78. ; Mikano.  ^c.) 

SANTA  REM  ( an.  JmJtam ) a river-port  and 

town  of  Portugal,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  court, 
prov.  Kstremadura,  cap.  comarca,  on  the  Tagus.  4.’>  m. 
N.N.R.  Lisimn.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000.  It  is  built  uu 
a hill,  and  consists  of  3 si*parate  parts ; the  Maravilla  <m 
the  summit,  the  Ribera  on  the  R.  declirliy,  and  iho 
Alfange  on  the  W.  and  S.,  descending  to  the  river's 
bank,  and  commaaded  by  tbe  fortress  of  Aicaxaba.  Only 
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t Nw  pordooi  of  tts  old  walb  romata.  It  U woll  tmtU,  Ah  Accoi'irr  of  the  Export!  of  Sufar  from  Sarto* 
and  haa  aome  good  puMie  edIScet ; but  these  are  much  during  the  three  Seaaoni  ending  with  1^30-40. 

Delected,  and  aeveral  hare  almost  fallen  to  ruin  ilnce 
the  remoral  of  the  court  to  Litbon,  la  the  lAth  century. 

Bmtde*  numerous  churches  and  conrents,  Santarem  hat 
aereral  haspItaU  and  asylums,  and  two  Latin  schools ; 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarchal  seminary,  the  highest 
eecIeslasUca]  establishment  In  the  kingdom.  Its  eurU 
tons  are  fertile,  and  well  cultirated,  and  It  has  an  acUre 
trade  with  Lisbon.  {DM.  Oipg.,  ^.} 

SANTORINI  (an.  Tkgra).  an  island  of  the  JEaean 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  S.  Cyclades,  69  m.  N.N.B.  from 
Che  nearest  pmtrt  of  Crete,  Mount  St.  Kllas.  the  highest  SAONS  (HAUTK),  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  R.;  between 
pi^t  of  the  Island,  being  in  lat.  39^  fV  49"  N.,  long.  lat.  47^  Ifr  and  46^  N..  and  long.  39' and  7^  E.,  haring 
VP  at'  6"  B.  Pop.  13,000.  This  Island  Is  shap^  like  N.  the  dep.  Vosges,  R.  Haut-Rhln,  S.  Doubt,  and  W. 
a ereacent,  or  rather  horse  shoe,  the  concare  tide  to  the  CoCe-d'Or  and  Haute-Marae.  Len^h,  N.R.  and  S.W. 
W.,  forming  a bay,  sheltered  by  the  Islands  Therasia,  about  70  m.,  breadth  rarylng  from  39  to  40  m.  Area, 
Aspronisi,  Sc.  The  Island  has  a dismal  appesurance  from  930.9JK)  hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836,  338,910.  In  the  N.  and 
the  sea,  cooststlng  wholly  of  black  rdcanfc  rocks,  with-  R.  are  the  Voeget  mount^os,  and  their  ramiflratlons. 
out  woi^,  rirers,  or  rlrulets  ; but  It  has,  noCwittastand-  The  general  slope  is  to  the  S.W.,  In  which  direction 
Ing,  some  rery  fertile  districts,  the  decomposed  rolcanlc  the  SMHm  trarerses  the  d4p.  throughmit  Its  centre, 
rocks  and  ashes  supplying  a fruitAil  soil,  which  being  The  Oignon  forms  Its  8.E.  boundary.  There  is  a con- 
eareOilly  cultivated,  produces  corn,  cotton,  and  large  siderable  extent  of  rich  soil.  In  1834,  the  arable  lands 
supplies  of  wine,  '^e  inhab.  hare  no  water,  other  than  were  supposed  Co  comprise  396,103  hectares,  mead«jws 
that  which  they  collect  In  dsterns;  and  the  calcined  98,933  do.,  vineyards  11,709  do.,  and  woods  I.M.330dn. 
rock,  being  ofa  light  consistency,  the  houses  are  rather  Agriculture  has  made  some  progress  within  the  present 
excavated  In  it  than  hullL  Pyrgos  in  the  centre  of  the  century  i but  It  is  still  very  bimkward.  The  produce  of 
Island,  near  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Thera,  and  Scaros,  corn,  pulse,  Ac.,  exceeds  the  dem.md  for  home  con- 
on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  are  the  only  towns  of  any  con-  sumption.  Wheat,  oau,  and  hariey,  are  the  prtnrlpal 
sequence.  The  Inhob.  are  very  Industrious  ; and  hare  crop#.  In  1835,  according  to  the  oihclal  returns,  nearly 
sustained  little  other  Inconvenience  from  the  Turkish  13W.000  hectol.  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  harrestetf, 
dominion  except  that  of  paying  tha  tribute  due  to  the  betides  about  1,000,000  do.  potatoes.  The  vineyards 
Porte.  form  a principal  source  of  wealth.  The  produce  may  be 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  this  estimated  at  about  890,000  hectol.  a year.  I'he  wim  s of 
tsland,  and  other*  In  Its  vicinity,  had  been  thrown  Ray,  Charley,  Navenne,  Quintr,  Gy,  and  Champiitte-lo. 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  Plloy  says  that  Chateau,  are  the  best:  they  have  a fine  enlour,  body, 
this  event  occurred  In  the  4th  year  of  the  139th  Olym-  a*  9on  gotU,  and  may  be  kept  fur  a kmg  time.  On  pi-ui 
pUd.  .(HuL  \of.  lib.  11.  cap.  87.)  No  doubt,  however,  let  amtuirer  eomme  de  bont  tint  4'urdmmtrtt  de  troi- 
tbls  date  Is  erroneous;  as  it  appears  from  Herodotus,  tiime  qtuUUi.  ( Jullien,  p.  13.9.) 

that  the  island  was  Inhabited  f,w  years  a.  c.,  or  1313  Near  the  Vosges,  large  auantltles  of  cberriea  ore 
years  before  the  epoch  assigned  1^  Pliny  for  Its  appear-  grown  for  the  manufacture  of  kirtekvatarr.  Timber  is 
anca  {Herod.,  lib.lv.  caps.  147,  148.  and  191.)  Pro-  an  Important  product ; and  the  annua)  produce  of  wool 
bably,  unless  the  date  given  by  Pliny  be  vitiated,  he  may  is  estimated  at  130, ono  kllogr.  In  1836.  of  179,.1I3  pm- 
have  referred  to  some  eruption  that  bad  occasioned  an  perlles  subject  to  the  emsfrib.  /emcArr,  ti7J34  were 
enlargement  of  the  island.  The  eonvulsloos  of  which  It  assessed  at  less  than  6 fr.,  and  30,469  at  from  9 to 
was  anciently  the  theatre,  have  not  been  suspended  in  10  fr. ) while  only  91  were  assessed  at  1 .000  fr.  and  up- 
more  modern  times;  a uew  island  having  been  thrown  wards.  In  minerals,  this  d4p.  Is  one  of  the  richest  in 
up  near  its  coast  in  1579,  and  another  in  1707.  each  being  France.  Its  iron  forges  employ  about  &.C0U  hands  ; and 
preceded  by  a violent  volcanic  eruption.  In  remote  an-  bar  Iron,  Iron  plates,  and  wire,  steel,  ami  various  Iron 
tiquity  It  was  called  Co/frs/e,  or  the  beautiful,  an  epithet  goods  arc  madeto  the  annual  vaJueon4.000.000  fr.  Glass 
that  never  could  have  been  applied  to  It.  had  Its  appear-  and  earthenware,  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  liat«,  are  ai»u 
once  then  been  at  all  like  tKat  which  it  now  exhibits,  produced : the  exports  are.  however,  mostly  rontined  to 
Tlie  mins  of  its  ai>cient  city,  Thera,  on  the  hill  now  agricultural  products,  and  iron  goods.  Haute-Saone  Is 
called  ht.  Ellas,  evince  Its  extent  and  magnihcence.  subdivided  into  three  arronds. : cnief  towns,  Vesont.  the 
{Tonrme/ort.  I.  261.,  Ac. ; Sonnini’t  Greece  and  Tnrkrv,  cap..  Gray  and  Lure.  It  sends  four  merns.  to  the  t'h. 

Ac.  Png.  trans.  ; Herodale  par  Lareker ; Tab.  of  Dep,  Registered  electors,  in  lK>8-39,  1.092.  I'otal 
Oeog.,trt.  Tkera.  8fc.)  public  revenue  (Ih3I  ) 7.H6I.693  fr.  Accordlng'to  Hugo, 

SANTOS,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Braxil,  prov.  St.  **  Let  kabilama  de  la  Haute  Saome  ayant  He  moim  tniiia 
Paul,  In  a low  and  unhealthy  situation  on  the  K.  side  of  arec  lea  cun^u^rantt  /ranca  ou  bourguignoua  qne  et-na 
the  island  St.  Vincent,  39  m.  S.S.E.  St.  I'aul,  lat.  d'auiret  partiet  de  la  t’ranee,  repriicntent  aaan  rtaete-^ 
33^  W 19"  S„  long.  46^  O'  19"  W.  '*  Santos  Is  a place  imw/.  par  U-ur  eeUrieur,  tancH-rme  race  Gauloitt-  </m  fr 
of  considerahle  trade,  being  the  storehouse  of  the  great  peuvk  Gallo^romain."  {Hugo, »rX.  Haute  Saone i k'lt-nch 
captaincy  of  S.  Faulo,  and  the  resort  of  many  ves»els  (ifficml  Tablet.) 

leading  to  the  Rlode  la  Plata.  It  is  tolerabty  well  built ; S.\UNR-RT-LOinR.  a dfo.  of  France,  reg.  P..  prin- 
and  Its  pop.,  consisting  rhicDy  of  merrhsnts,  simp,  ripally  between  the  46th  and  47th  dvgs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
keepers,  and  artifleers.  amounts  to  6,000  or  7.Ua>.’'  long.  3^  40'  and  tP  30'  E.,  having  N.  Cots  d'Or, 
(Move,  p.83.)  The  pop.  has,  bnwerer.  Increased  ma-  E.  Jura  and  Aiu,  .S.  Rhone  and  l.x>ire,  and  W.  Allit-r 
tarUlIy  since  the  publication  of  Mawe's  work.  Several  and  Nlevre.  Art*a.  H56.473  hectares.  Pop.,  in  Ih3*>, 
rivulets  flowing  from  the  mountains  unite  In  one  great  924.18a  The  F..  ami  \V,  parts  of  the  dep.  are  level ; the 
river  a little  above  the  town.  The  port  is  formed  by  tho  centre  is  mountainous,  the  mountains  dividing  the  basins 
continent  and  the  Island  St.  Airuiro.  There  are  two  of  the  Loire  and  tho  Su6ne.  These  two  rivers  are.  how- 
antrancea.  but  that  of  the  S.  is  alone  navigable  by  large  ever,  united  In  (his  tl^p.  by  the  canal  du  C<-ntrp.  Neatly 
vessels  i ^e  other,  which  is  formed  by  the  river  Her-  half  the  surface  consists  of  a rich  and  fertile  soil,  in 
tlofa,  being  lit  only  for  small  crafl.  'I'lie  harbour  admits  1831.  the  arable  lands  were  supposed  to  comprise  4-'rf',..'lv3 
ships  of  large  burden,  which  are  sheltered  from  all  winds  hectare*,  meadows  l2(i.6Vi  do.,  vineyards  37.'<3*t  do.,  and 
axt^t  those  from  the  S.  S.W.  round  to  the  8.  K.  A »ot«ds  l9U,(/>4  do.  Tlie  produce  of  corn  cxreetN  what  is 
pilot  is  not  absolutely  necessary  on  entering.  **  In  ad-  required  for  theconsuinptiunofthedep.:in  IO'>,2..'k9H.(r  U 
vanring  into  the  river  Santos,  you  will  have  10,  9,  8.  and  bectuUiroa,princi|ia1ly  wheat  and  rye.sresaidlo  ha\<  b>fit 
^fathoms  water,  until  you  near  the  bar,  upon  mlilch  harvested,  beshles  2.2.Vi,t)no  hectolitres  potatoes;  whi<li 
there  are  only  from  4|  to  ftfatbums : the  entrance  it  nar-  last  furm  the  staiilc  food  of  tho  Inhabs.  of  the  monn- 
row,  but  the  starboard  tide  it  much  the  boldest,  and  has  tains.  Some  of  the  vinc>ards  In  thiv  dep.,  esfteriaHy 
19  Ikthomi  water  close  to  the  shore.  AfteriioMing  t)io  (hose  in  Uie  arrond.  of  lMiilons-sur-Sd6ne,  produce  wii.o 
flrst  harra-grande,  tho  water  deepens  to  19  a^  16  that  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  Burguudy.  'i'he  wlms 
fathoms  witnm  13  fathoms  of  the  shore.  The  best  produced  in  the  other  districts  are  known  in  omiint-n  u 
anchorage  will  be  abreast  nearly  of  the  centre  of  tho  by  the  name  of  Pint  de  htacon,  I'hoy  arc  excellent  as 
town.  In  7 fathoms,  on  a bottom  of  mud.  Proviitonsare  Pint  ordrn/ifrrs,  hut  cannot  be  compared  with  (he  first- 
abundant.  and  good  water  may  be  obtained  by  tcTKilng  rate  growths.  Jullirn  says  that  their  proper  place  is  in 
aboal  about  7 m.  farther  up  the  river."  {Btui^a  ^aiUna  the  second  class  of  burgundies,  immediately  after  the 
Dfrcr/frsu.)  The  part  called  tha  Narrows  is  defended  finest  growths  of  Beaune  ; and  (hat  they  ar*  m ginkral 
forts,  Icttrtet.fprrilmeuXfqueiqu^ota  tnrp /trmeua,  ettottfou$a 

Though  tho  commerce  of  Santos  will  not  bear  to  ba  agreablet  (p.  121.)  llie  produce  of  wine  is  estimated 
comport  with  that  of  Rio  or  Bahia,  it  Is  very  consider-  at  about  50U.(i(7>  hectol.  Inearrood.  CbaroUcs  has  somo 
abla  Sugar  is  the  great  article  of  export ; and  the  ship-  fine  pastures:  and.  in  I8A),  the  d^.  was  su{rpo«ed  to 
menta  of  It  have  latterly  been  Increasing.  The  imports  possess  3.'i0,00n  bnul  of  cattle,  and  409,000  *bae|i,  living  a 
are  similar  to  thoaa  of  Rio,  which  tea.  Bring,  as  it  were,  much  larger  stock  than  in  any  of  the  naighbouring  deps. 
the  port  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  exteuslva  intercourse  is  carried  A great  number  of  bog*  are  reared.  In  1839,  of  l Ai,3l3 
on  with  the  latter.  We  subjoin  properties  subjea  to  the  cosilrifl.  Jdttcmte,  70,987  were 
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MMMeil  St  lets  thsn  6 fr.,  98,M8  st  from  5 to  10  fr..  snd 
from  10  to  S0.fr. ; siul  StZI  at  1.000  fr.  sno  up> 
wsr^.  Coal,  iron,  mancsoMe,  and  marble  are  raiaca  ; 
the  glata  and  Iron  worst  and  i>otterict  are  IroportaDt. 
'fhc  commerce  of  the  d6p.  centrei  prtndpallr  in  Cha- 
loii4'«ur>.Sa^ne.  Thit  dep,  It  divided  Into  flvearroodt.; 
chief  towns.  Micon,  thecap.,  AuUin,  Charollet,  Chalont, 
and  I,ouhatii.  It  tmdt  7 menu,  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
piitirt.  R<*fittered  dectort,  1^3A^,3,Si3.  {,D*ct.Uif>§.f 
Frfnch  tljticial  TahUt. ) 

8AKA(;OKSA.  ZARAGOZA  (an. Oierra  Amgmia), 
a citf  of  Siialn.  kingdom  of  Aragoo,  prov.  of  Itt  own 
name,  in  a nne  plain  on  the  Ebro,  crotted  here  two 
bridges,  07  m.  S.K.  Pamiwluna,  156  m.  W.  br  S.  Barce- 
lona. and  176  m.  B.N.K.  Madrid;  UL  41«4V  N-.  king. 
4if  45"  W.  Pop.,  according  to  Millano,  43,440.  The 
limiu  of  the  town  are  marked  by  a wall  partly  of  turf 
and  partly  of  stone ; and  there  are  8 principal  and  3 
smaller  gates.  It  is  divided  into  4 quarters  and  3 sub- 
urbs. comprising  upwards  of  200  long,  narrow,  ill-paved, 
and  dirtv  streets  ; lodeesl,  there  it  only  one  wide  street 
in  the  whole  city,  vis.  the  Costo,  which  sweeps  round  the 
outside  clrc.  of  the  town  on  the  land  side,  connecting  the 
marketplace  and  the  Ebro.  ( Cook's  SirtcAfs  ht  Spaim,  1. 
inp.)  The  hoUtet,  generally  speaking,  are  of  brick,  and 
8 ttnriea  high  ; but  few  of  ihem  have  any  pretentions  to 
archltertural  dl^ay.  The  town  hat  an  immense  number 
of  chtirrbes,  Sof  which  are  cathedrals,  thus  characterised 
Mr.  Townsend.  : — That  adled  Ki  Aten  is  vast, 
gloomy,  and  magnifkent,  exciting  devotioo.  Inspiring  awe. 
and  inclining  tW  worshipper  to  fall  prostrate  and  adore 
In  silence  the  God  who  seems  to  veil  hts  gloiy : the  other, 
called  Et  EiUtr,  being  spacious,  lofty,  light,  elegant,  and 
cheerful,  inspires  h<^>e,  conSdence,  complacency,  and 
makes  the  soul  impatlmt  to  express  its  gratitude  for 
bencflis  received."  (^oiis,  I.  306.)  This  raurch,  how- 
ever. wss  nearlv  destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1MJ6-09 ; 
and  several  of  tne  other  churches  and  convents  were  then 
also  destroyed.  The  chapter  of  the  united  cathedrals  com. 
prises  an  archbishop,  dean,  I3dignitarles.  and  80  canons. 
Among  the  numerous  other  churches,  16  of  which  are 
parochial,  that  of  Senin  En^aeim  is  worth  notice  on 
account  of  Its  valuable  pahitli^.  sculptures.  Ac. ; and 
the  conventual  church  of  St.  DomtnM,  In  the  ptna  of 
the  same  name.  Is  remarkable  for  a flne  altar-piece  and 
tnsusoleuro  of  while  marbu . There  are  5 motpieioSt 
or  public  almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Case  de  M»teri- 
eordia,  has  accommodation  for  700  sick  aivd  aged  persons 
of  both  sexes,  and  another  affords  a refuge  h>r  upwards 
of  1,000  orphans  and  foundlings.  The  excl^ge,  near  the 
Fmerut  det  Anffet,  Is  an  antique-looking,  louare  building, 
ornamented  v^th  busts  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  en- 
closing a spacious  hall  supported  by  50  l>orlc  columns, 
cnniiguoai  to  which  is  the  sessions-hall  of  the  epuntm- 
mieuto.  There  are  two  sets  of  barracks,  and  In  the  sub- 
urbs are  several  extensive  and  well-plMted  walks.  A 
little  W.  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  Alja-fcrla,  so  calM 
from  its  founder,  the  Moorish  king  Ben-AIJafe.  who 
made  it  his  polace.  A university  wss  founded  here  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  In  1118.  but  was  not  incor- 
porated till  1474 : It  wss  well  attended  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  but  Is  now  comparatively  deserted. 
Amrmg  the  other  establishments  may  be  mentioued,  a 
royal  economic  society,  with  professors  of  chemistry  a^ 
agriculture,  botany,  rural  ecoiMray,  Ac  ; a royal  aca- 
demy of  the  flne  arts,  a public  library,  and  a mente  de 
pied/uf.  The  maDufactunng  induftry  of  .Saragossa,  once 
very  considerable,  has  all  txit  fallen  to  decay  ; the  only 
manufactures,  at  present,  befns  those  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  parchment,  shoes,  and  (rather.  The  town  enjoys 
also  considerable  ^vantages  for  commerce,  owing  to  its 
position  In  the  midst  of  a fertile  country,  and  on  the 
canal  of  Arason,  which  runs  from  itear  Tudela  to  Sas- 
tago:  its  tra^,  however,  is  conflned  chiefly  to  the  trans- 
port of  grain  to  Tortosa  In  exchange  for  articles  of  borne 
coosumption. 

*’  On  the  whole,  .Saragossa  may  be  said  to  be  on  the 
decline.  like  all  the  provincial  caps.,  many  of  the  old 
families  having  ime  to  hide  their  poverty  at  Madrid : 
and  many  mamlAcent  houses,  oil  a scale  not  exceeded 
any  where  in  Spain,  are  now  let  out  la  tenements.  Pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  corn,  wine,  oil,  mutton,  game,  and 
vegetables,  are  cheep,  abundant,  and  excellent,  this 
bring  probably  the  bMt  country  for  living  In  Spain. 
The  prnpir,  generally,  are  etvtl  and  poHihi^,  as  In  alt 
the  old  cities ; but  the  lower  classes  Mre  a bad  reptit- 
atlon,  and  assassinations  are  said  to  be  common.  The 
peasants  of  the  environs  wear  a Moorish  costume,  like 
those  of  Valencia,  and  in  manners  they  are  ruder  and 
more  frrodous-looking  than  almost  any  other  peasantry 
of  the  Peninsula. ’’  ( fooir's  SMeteAet,  I.  111.) 

The  climate  it  temperate  and  healthy,  though  some- 
what damp ; the  neighbourhood  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  ana  malse,  klduey-beans  and  other 
vegetables,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk.  The  neigh- 
bouring  hills  depasture  great  numbers  of  sheep,  chiefly 
balooglog  to  the  GtmaAero$  or  sheep-grasers  of  Sara- 
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goasa,  an  old  and  highly  privileged  aaaocUUon.  ( Ttmmt* 
end,  1.  906.313.}  Cook's  SMcket,  I.  106—111.)  iivdem 
7>ae./  MAUmo,  kc.) 

Sarairossa  1s  very  ancient,  being  aald  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pbcanicians  or  Carthaginians.  It  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Julius  Cscsar,  who  made  it  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  veteran  legioo  : and  Augustus  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cwtarea  Augusta,  with  the  privileges  of  a free 
colony.  Of  its  Roman  buildings,  however,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  must  hare  hero  numerous  and  hand- 
some, there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  5th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  In  713  by  the  Karaceoi ; and  at  length,  in 
1017,  It  was  made  the  cap.  of  a separate  Moorish  slate. 
A oenturv  afrerwards  it  was  besieged  and  Ukrn  by  Al- 
phonso  of  Aruoii ; and  it  was  subsMUcotlr  unit^  to  tiie 
kingdom  of  Castile.  But  it  Is  principally  known  In 
mooero  history  from  the  obstinate  resistance  made  by  Its 
Inhabs.,  under  Palafux,  in  1806-9  to  the  French,  com- 
manded successively  by  Msrsluils  Mortier  and  Lasnes. 
The  liege  lasted,  with  some  slight  intermissions,  from 
July  15.  IMM.  to  Feb.  31.  1809- ; when,  after  a loss  of 
I about  6,000  men  killed  in  battle,  and  of  above  30.000 
I men.  women,  and  children  carried  ofT  by  hunger,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  fanatical  excesses  that  rami  In  the  unfor- 
tunate city.  It  surrendered  to  the  French.  Colonel 
Napier's  account  of  this  famous  siege  has  stripped  it  of 
more  than  half  the  romance  with  which  It  was  early  in- 
vested in  this  country.  The  " heroic''  Palafox  '*  for  more 
than  a month  preceding  the  surrender  never  came  forth 
of  a vaulted  building  which  was  Impervious  to  sbdls,  and 
in  which,  there  Is  too  much  reason  to  belicre,  that  he 
and  olhe^  of  both  sexes,  lived  In  a state  of  sensuality, 
fonning  a disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  that 
surrounded  them.'"  (Sapier,  it.  49.  3d  edit.)  In  ob- 
stinacy, fanatictsm  and  savage  cruelty,  the  Ssiragossans 
seem  to  have  borne  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Jews 
besieged  by  TUus.  The  loss  of  the  French  In  the  siege 
did  not  exceed  4,000  men. 

SARANSK,  a town  of  Raropean  Riusla,  gor.  and 
dlst.  Pcota,  on  both  sides  the  Saranga  near  the  Insar, 
70  m.  N.  by  E.  Penza.  Pop.  8,750.  Most  of  its  houses 
are  of  wom:  it  has,  however,  two  cathedrals,  nearly 
a dozen  other  churches,  a convent,  various  manufac- 
turing establlshmcats,  and  a Urge  annual  fair.  (See, 
also.  PxMZA.) 

SARATUF,  an  extensive  government  of  European 
Russia,  betweeo  the  48ih  and  53d  degs.  N.  Ut.,  and  the 
42d  and  50ih  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  cors.  of  Penza  atul 
Simbirsk,  K.  that  of  Orenbourg,  S.E.  and  S.  Astrak- 
han,  and  W.  Tambof,  Voronrje,  and  the  country  of  the 
Dun  Cossacks.  Length,  and  greatest  breadth,  about 
350  m.  each.  Area  estimated  at  about  73,600  sq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  1638,  1,564.400.  The  Wolga  intersects  it  from 
N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  Into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal 
size,  but  dilfrrtng  considerably  in  general  character. 
The  B.  division  It  a wide  steppe,  deslitute  of  wood,  and 
covered  in  many  parts  with  salt  lakes,  from  one  of  « hich 
10  million  poods  of  salt  are  said  to  be  annually  obtained. 
The  W.  division  Is  in  pan  hilly,  and  though  stony  to- 
wards the  S.,  bat  some  tolerably  fertile  tracts  in  the  N , 
where  agriculture  U the  chief  ocrupatloa  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Rye,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  pease,  are  raised, 
and  in  ordinary  years  the  produce,  after  supplying  the 
demand  for  home  consuimitioo,  leaves  a considerable 
quantity  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp,  ara 
uso  produced,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops,  and 
wood,  has  been  introduced  by  German  aiwi  oiiier  co- 
lonists. The  climate,  in  some  situations,  is  suJ&ciciitly 
mild  for  the  culture  of  the  melon,  grape,  and  mulberry. 
The  principal  forest  trees  are  oaks,  poplars.  Siberian 
acacias,  and  firs.  The  woods  are  mostly  in  tnoN.W.) 
and  those  belonging  to  the  crown  are  estimated  at  about 
418,500  dedatinrs ; but  the  supply  of  timlwr  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  home  demand.  The  rearing  of  live  stock 
is  conducted  on  a large  scale;  and  the  more  wealthy 
proprietors  are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed  of 
sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  Merino  flocks.  The  rear- 
ing of  bm  and  of  silkworms  is  on  the  Increase.  The 
fisheries  in  the  Wolga  furnish  Urge  supplies  of  Ash, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Next  to 
salt,  milUstones  and  a little  iron  are  the  chief  mineral 
products. 

The  population  is  very  mixed,  including  Tartars  aivd 
Kirghitot,  and  on  the  W'olga  are  numerous  colonlee, 
founded  principally  by  German  simI  other  Immlgranta 
from  W.  Euro^  ; originally  attracted  thither  by  grants 
of  land,  and  Privileges  conferred  lij  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine, in  17b3.  In  1811.  their  numbers  amounted  to 
about  5.V0O0  : and  in  1838.  they  arc  said  to  have  Increased 
to  tkearly  118,000.  The  colonists  are  free,  and  in  most 
respects  subject  only  to  their  own  Jurtsdictioo.  They 
conduct  the  roost  important  manofacturos  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  consist  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  tabrice, 
hosiery.  Iron  ware,  leather,  and  earthenware-  Thera 
are  numerous  flour-mills  and  disUllcriea  This  govern- 
ment is  favourably  situated  for  commerce : it  comma- 
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Bicatri  br  thu  Wolga  with  the  Nbf»t>NoTBorod  and  the 
Caiptan  sea,  and  br  thr  Medvedltza  and  Don,  with  the 
8ai  of  Axof.  The  Tartars  have  a large  trade  in  sheep* 
fthins,  and  (he  Knlroucks  In  horses  nf  a very  fleet,  thntigh 
weak  breed.  About  A,OuO  merchant*,  trading  in  corn, 
aalt.  flsh,  caviar,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  had  a few 
Tears  since  an  aggregate  capital  of  11,I7-'3.000  roubles. 
Aaratof  Is  divided  mtu  10  districts  ; chief  towns  Saratof, 
Volsk,  and  Tsaritsjne.  The  population  are  mostly 
divided  among  the  Greek,  Protestant,  and  Mohammeilan 
religions.  Kdiicatioii,  except  in  the  schools  of  tho 
colonists,  and  of  the  capital  town.  Is  at  a very  low  ebb ; 
and  in  \XUi  there  was  but  one  prlntlng-prcts  In  the 
government. 

SaaATor.a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the  above 
goT.,  on  the  Wolga,  335  m.  S.S.B.  Nljnl-  Novgorod,  and 
360m.  N.N.W.  Astrakhan.  Lat.  31' 34'' N..  long. 
4G^  B.  The  pop.  (including  military),  according  to  the 
official  accounts,  exceeds  35,000:  but  this  is  believed  to 
he  beyond  the  mark.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
town ; but.  though  founded  so  late  as  1665,  it  is  neither 
regularly  laid  out  nor  well  built.  It  has  some  good  and 
even  handsome  stone  residences ; but  most  of  its  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  it  has  frequently  been  In  great  pert  de* 
stroyed  by  fire.  There  arealwut  a dosen  (treck-llusslan 
churches,  some  c«>nvents,  a Protestant  and  a R.  Catholic 
church,  a mnaque,  and  a gocfriioVwfstor,  or  baxatr,  a lorn 
stone  building  for  the  warehousing,  exhibition,  and  SM 
of  merchandise.  Since  1333.  a new  and  liandsoroc  arch* 
Wshop’s  palace  has  been  constructed ; and  there  are 
several  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
minary, esubllshed  In  IK‘i8.  and  having  at  present  (1341) 
about  SOU  students.  The  Inhabs.  manunuture  cotton 
fabrics,  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  clocks  and  watches, 
leather,  wax  lights,  tallow,  vinegar,  beer,  Ac.  Saratof, 
which  is  intermediate  between  Astrakhan,  on  one  band, 
and  Moscow  and  NIJni-NovMrod  on  others,  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  Its  exports  beTng  principally  com,  salt  fish, 
hides,  cattle,  and  native  manufhctuiM  goods:  and  its 
Imports,  tea.  coffhe.  sugar.  Iron,  glass,  and  earthenware, 
woollen,  silk,  ai>d  coUon  stuflk.  peltry,  Ac.  It  has  throe 
large  annual  fairs.  (SckmitxUr,  Li  ^ism»c;  Pouart, 
Das  KaisrrtM,  NtutUauif  p.  591-^16.) 

SARATOGA  SPHInGS, the  great  watering  place  of 
the  U .States,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  eo. Saratoga,  28  m. 
N.  N.W.  Albany.  Resident  pop.  In  1330, 3,304.  ^is  In- j 
corporated  village  consists  of  a fine  broad  street  fringed  I 
Witt)  trees,  and  has  many  large  and  excellent  hotels,  a j 
Presbytcri.xn  church,  post^Oce,  and  numerous  boarding  . 
houses.  Tlic  springs,  which  came  into  repute  through  ' 
the  Indians  in  I7C7,  are  spread 'over  a tract  13m.  across.  . 
(Tongrt*s-v-»prlng.  the  most  celebrated,  was  discovered  ' 
in  171*3.  A gallon  of  its  water  bolds  ia  solution  335 

f [rains  of  sea-salt ; 3'5  do.  bydriodate  of  soda ; H'983  do. 
il-rarhonate  soda;  dO'TkS  do.  bt^rbonate  magnesia; 
i«H  do.  carbonate  lime ; A do.  carbonate  Iron  ; and  I *5  do. 
sllex.  Above  1,500  people  have  been  known  to  anive 
here  in  a week,  coming  nrom  all  parts  of  the  states,  even 
from  New  Orleans,  a distance  or  between  ^000  and  3^000 
m.,  during  the  unhealthy  season  In  the  S.  States.  A 
very  profitable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  proprietors 
of  Cm  several  springs  in  the  water,  which  Is  Iwttlcd  and 
sent  to  distant  parts.  The  spring  water  loses  Us  pun- 
aency,  however,  and  its  iron  is  entirely  deposited,  by 
Ming  too  tong  kept  in  bottles. 

The  vicinity  of  Saratoga  U especially  interesting,  from 
Its  being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in  the 
war  of  independence,  the  surrender  of  General  Burgnyne, 
and  the  British  Cro«>ps  under  hts  command,  to  General 
Gates,  I7th  Oct.  1777.  (A'ese  York  Oax.;  Stuart's  Amt^ 
rica,  189.  190.) 

S.4R1)1N1A  (Uai.  Sardfgna,  Fr.  Sardaignr,  an.  7cA- 
mua,  from  its  resmblance  to  the  print  of  a foot,  post 
Sanimitt),  an  island  of  S.  Europe,  and  next  to  Sicily, 
which  it  nearly  equals  in  site,  the  largest  in  the  Mc- 
diterrarvean.  It  ties  principally  between  the  S9tb  and 
41st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the^  and  loth  of  K.  long., 
being  separated  from  Corsica  on  the  N.  by  Uie  Strait  of 
Bonifacio.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ; length,  N.  and  S., 
about  160  m. ; average  breadtn.  about  GO  m. ; area.  « ith 
U*  dependent  islands,  9,340  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1833,  .534.633. 

Sai^lnl.1  differs  from  Corsica  in  being  more  diversified, 
more  fertile,  ami  richer  in  minerals.  A Urge  proportion 
of  the  surface  Is  hilly  or  mountainous.  The  principal 
mnunt.'tin  cjiains  extend  from  N.  to  S.  at  no  great  ols- 
tanri‘  from  Che  K.  coast;  but  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  there  are  ranges  of  considerable  length  stretching 
In  an  opposite  direction.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
mountains  U from  l.ono  to  S,0W  ft.;  the  peak  of  Llm- 
barra,  however,  is  3,686  ft.,  and  that  of  Genargentu,  in 
the  chain  of  that  name  (the  Insami  Monirs  of  antiquity), 
5.376  ft  in  height,  an  altitude  which  enables  the  people 
of  Aritxu  to  trade  In  snow  for  the  consumption  of  tne 
CapiUl.  (Smjffk,  p.  67.) 

^ere  are  many  extrnslre  plains,  the  principal  being 
those  of  Osieri  and  Sassari  in  the  N.«  that  watered 
the  Tlrtl  In  the  centre,  and  the  CemyiMaiio,  between 


Oristono  and  Cagliari,  in  the  S.  Hie  Tirsi,  F1nn]<m- 
doso,  Cogulnas.  Manou,  Ac.,  flowing  through  these 
plains,  are  considerable  rivers : the  minor  campi  are 
watert^by  numerous  small  streams.  Around  the  coasts 
are  many  lagoons,  and  K'veral  considerable  bays,  as  those 
of  Cagliari,  Oristano.  Sassari.  Orisci,  Ac. 

The  mountain-chains  of  S^inia  and  Oirsica  have  a 
similar  formation,  belngcomposcd  of  granite,  whist,  pri- 
mitive limestone,  Ac.  Through  the  centre  nf  Sardinia, 
from  N.  to  S.,  extends  a remarkable  tertiary  formation 
of  a calcareous  nature ; and  various  volcanic  products 
are  wattered  over  this  formation,  while  the  traces  of  ex- 
tinct craters  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
Earthquakes,  however,  are  rare;  nor  are  storms  fre- 
quent, though  the  climate  is  proverbially  variable  as  to 
temperature.  According  to  Cant.  Smyth  the  mean  tem- 
, perature  nf  the  year,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  taken 
I at  61*7  Fah.,  aud  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  at 
39-60. 

Extensive  districts  are  very  unhealthy,  and  In  anti- 
quity the  island  was  celvbraten  alike  for  the  cxcrllence 
of  its  soli  and  the  badness  of  its  air.  Sardinia /tvltiis,  rt 
soli  quam  nrli  mrlioris  ; afqus  ut  /rctaida,  ita  pmt  pes- 
UUms.  (Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  '*  The  intfmpfrif^ 
as  the  malaria  Is  here  called,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  malaria  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ; for  though 
equally,  or  even  more  acrimonious  in  effect,  it  docs  not 
always  produce  tlie  swelled  bodies  and  sallow  skins 
which  are  the  symptoms  of  the  latter.  Both  diseases 
usually  commence  when  the  summer  heat,  assisted  by 
light  showers,  disengages  the  impure  gases  from  the  low 
groundj,  and  CMitlnue  until  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when  heavy  rains  have  precipitated  the  miasma,  afid  pu- 
rified the  air.  But  they  dlOrr,  inasmuch  as  malaria  is 
generally  supposed  to  bo  weak  In  its  elfecU  unless  im- 
bibed during  sleep ; whereas  intemperle.  though  worst  at 
night,  is  pernicious  at  all  tlmea"  {Smith's  SKitp,  r.  83  } 
The  chief  source  of  insalubrity  appears  to  consist  in  tlte 
exhalations  from  the  numerous  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools  of  the  plains,  and  might,  thorefMe,  It  may  be  (airly 
concluded,  be  greatly  aiuited  by  a proiier  system  of 
drainage.  Fire  Is  said  to  be  a powerful  antidote  agaiiut 
the  evU ; and  the  lords  of  Oristano  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  light  large  Sres  round  the  town,  which  bad  tbo 
effect  either  of  rarefying  or  desiroylDg  the  mephitic 
vapours. 

Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her  soil, 
her  posUioo  In  the  centre  uf  the  Mediterranean,  and  her 
convenient  harbours.  Sardinia  has  been  strangely  neg. 
Icc^,  not  only  by  her  o«n  governments,  but  hy  the 
European  powers  generally  : and  baa  remained,  down  to 
our  own  limns,  in  a scml-b.-u-barous  state.  A long  series 
of  wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  the  establUhmrnt 
of  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious  and  oppressive 
form  ; the  fart  of  her  h.iviiig  been  for  a lengthened 
period  a dependency  of  ^ pam,  and.  if  that  were  possible, 
worse  governed  even  than  tho  dominant  cour  try ; the 
division  of  the  l*Und  into  immense  estates,  most  of 
which  were  acquired  by  .Staiiisb  grandees;  the  want 
of  leases,  and  the  re-trictioni  on  industry,  have  pa- 
ralysed the  industry  of  the  inhabs.,  atsd  sunk  them  to 
the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  .Since  1750, 
however,  improvements  of  various  kinds  have  been 
•lowly,  but  gradually  gaining  ground ; and,  within  the 
last  few  years,  several  important  and  substantial  reforms 
have  been  introduced,  tnat  will,  it  U to  be  hoped,  con- 
spire to  raise  this  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  has  been  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by  lakes  and 
I marshes,  there  are  large  saitdr  cr  stony  distnets.  called 
macthit,  which  comprise,  iu  tho  aggregate,  more  than 
I l-ld  part  of  the  island  : a similar  extent  may  be  asslgneil 
I to  forests  and  pastures  ; the  remaining  portion  of  tho 
' surface  bring  laid  out  in  curn-fields,  vlt^ards,  ollve- 
I grounds,  orchards,  gardens,  Ac  About  l-ACn  part  nf  the 
. cuUivsUt^  land  is  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  growth 
I of  coni,  which,  even  under  the  present  system  « agrl- 
. culture,  is  said  to  give  a return  of  7 or  H for  1 ; and,  in 
I some  favoured  distnets,  the  average  Is  s^d  by  Smyth  to 
I amount  from  16  to  50  for  I.  Of  the  capacity  of  the 
island  for  prodticiag  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  com, 
there  can,  mdeed,  bo  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  antiquity. 
Sardinia  was  reckoned,  along  nith  Sicily,  a graruu-y  of 
Rome.  '*  SidUam  ft  Sardiniam  bfnignissimas  urbis 
nostra  nutricfs,"  ( VaL  Max.,  lib.  vl.  cap.  6.) 

rniKifsrW  Inmls  iwMMs  arvfs. 

N«c  Mas  Hs>t»Ttaai  tongineub  moMibos  all*, 

Noe  ttomona  mogis  reniitenuit  bocrca  Wiiw. 

UJ.  tin.  65. 

But  the  unfavourable  political  and  municipal  regula- 
tions under  which  the  island  has  Utterly  placed, 
nave  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  advantages  U owes  to 
nature  Tlte  agriculturlsU  of  SardinU  ^ndpaily  con- 
sist of  two  great  classes — thoav  who  cultivate  small  (armi 
OQ  the  nUtaper  principle,  and  those  who  work  on  the  es- 
tates of  others,  getting,  in  most  Instances,  a patch  ol  land 
for  their  suppoi^  ana  cultivating  it  at  su^  times  as  th^ 
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■TO  not  on  the  lord*l  lend*.  Both  cUitet  are 

•xceMWeljT  poor.  The  afrennettti  under  which  the 
former  clan  hold  are  leldoin  (or  more  than  a rear  ; the 
landlord  ftimlthing  the  teed  as  well  as  the  land,  and  re- 
eeivlng  half  the  produce.  Those  who  orrupy  land  for 
which  they  are  oldiged  to  par  a rent  In  con6e».  or  «Hber 
feudal  scrrices,  are.  If  possible,  still  worse  off;  haring 
usually  to  borrow  the  seed  either  from  the  landlord  or 
from  the  JVoisrt  fV«mcit/orfi  established  for  that  pur^>ose, 
and  haring  also  to  defray  the  tithe  and  a host  of  other 
Intrdens.  Another  dlsadrantage.  under  which  all  classes 
labour,  is  the  want  of  bouses  oo  their  farms : the  pea- 
sants live  together  In  Tillages,  and  bare  frequentir  to  per- 
form a journey  of  several  miles  in  going  to  aixl  coming 
feoin  their  (arms.  Probably,  also,  this  may.  In  some  de- 
gree, account  for  the  frequent  change  of  occupancies  by 
tne  Sardinian  peasants ; though,  as  Marmora  has  irulV 
observed,  their  circumstances  be  rarely  Improved  by  such 
changea 

Lands  belonging  to  a canton  or  commune  are  fee- 
ouently  cultivat'd  on  a kind  of  partnership  system,  being 
diridea  Into  three  portions : one  of  these.  callM  vidatxtme, 
comprises  all  the  lands  that  are  In  cultivation,  and  which 
are  distributed  by  lot  among  certain  individuals,  while 
the  other  two  portions  are  occupied  In  common  as  pas- 
ture. But,  as  a new  distribution  takes  place  every  year, 
(t  Is  plain  that  no  Individual  can  take  any  interest  in  the 
Imemvement  of  the  soil ; and  this  tort  of  tenure  becomes, 
In  fact,  the  most  effectual  that  can  be  devised  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  irwlustrv.  Latterly,  however,  the  govern- 
merit  has  been  making  effort!  to  promote  the  formation 
of  inclosuresand  the  division  of  the  lands;  which, though 
opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  have  made  tome 
progress.  ( Marmora,  yoi/off  m Sardaigme,  lib.  v.  cap.  I . ) 

Even  these,  however,  are  not  perhaps  Che  greatest  dis- 
couragements to  agriculture.  As  if  to  annihilate  the  pos- 
•ibIlUy  of  the  peasantry  emerging  from  their  depressed 
condition,  and  to  oblige  them  to  confine  their  industry  to 
the  supply  of  their  Indispensable  wants,  It  has  been  en- 
ac^  that  no  corn  shall  be  exported  if  Its  price  exceed  30 
reals  the  starrUo  ; and  a heavy  duly  Is  lal«i  on  all  that  is 
exported,  as  a substitute  for  a general  land-tax.  Most 
other  articles  of  export  have  been  loaded  with  similar 
duties ; and  U would  really  seem  that  eve*7  device  that 
ignorance  and  short-slghtAl  rapacity  could  suggest  had 
been  practised  to  reduce  this  ^ benignant  nurse  " of  im- 
perial Home  to  a slate  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

Happily,  however,  the  bounty  of  nature  has  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  perverse  Ingenuity  of  man  : and  such 
Is  the  fertility  of  this  fine  Island,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  the  duty  now  referred  to,  and  the 
wretclied  system  of  agriculture,  it  exports  in  good  years 
tfwut  400,0110  starrM,  or  .MW.OOU  bushels  of  wheat.  900.000 
st.  barley,  fi, 000  ditto  maiie,  100.000  ditto  beans,  9CX),f>00 
ditto  pwo,  and  1,000  ditto  lentils.  The  culture  of  the 
Tine  IS  gradually  ittcreasing  In  importance,  and  almut 
A,S00  CaUlan  pipes  are  exported,  chiefly  from  Alghero 
and  Ogiiastro.  Ulive  oil.  owing  to  the  little  care  taken 
In  Its  pre(>aration,  and  its  emsequent  bad  quality,  h.*!! 
hitherto  w^.but  little  exported  ; but  it  U sttserptibic  of 
an  indefinite  increase,  and  might  be  made  an  Important 
article.  Tobacco  Is  a royal  morrapnlr.  and  brings  about 
T millions  Uvres  a year  Into  the  puolic  treasury.  Flax, 
linseed,  saffiron,  hemp,  and  barilla  are  grown  to  some 
extent : silk  is  produced  only  in  limited  quantities,  but 
Its  produce  might,  no  doubt,  be  vastly  inrresued  ; some 
cotton  is  pnxluced,  and  also  email  quantities  of  madder, 
which  last  grows  wild  In  the  island.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other 
timber  { but,  from  the  want  of  tcmkIs,  these  are  nearly 
useless.  The  agricultural  implements  and  processes  are 
excessively  rude.  The  Sardinian  plough,  the  counter- 
part of  (hat  described  by  Virgil,  does  little  more  than 
•cratch  the  nnund.  It  u without  a coulter,  and  Is  very 
frequently  wholly  constructed  of  wood.  Oxen  only  are 
used  in  ploughing  and  other  field  labour.  Most  of  the 
garden  grounds  are  wrought  by  the  ho<%  the  spade  and 
mattock  being  unknown,  exce|^  to  the  Piedmontese  la- 
bourers on  the  new  roads.  The  com  Is  left  in  the  fields 
till  It  be  thrashed,  an  operation  effected  by  the  primitive 
practice  of  treading  with  horses  artd  oxen. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  hare  to  state,  that  within  the 
last  few  years  some  very  Important  changes  for  the  better 
have  bew  Introduced  into  the  Island,  and  that  some  of  the 
worst  of  t he  abuses  previously  noticed  have  been  obviated . 
In  11136,  in  pursuance  of  Inquiries  previously  commenced, 
feudal  jurisdictioni  were  completely  aboltihed  ; and  since 
then  the  fru<1al  tyslevn  has  been  wholly  subverted.  And 
If,  as  is  to  be  ho|KKl,  government  follow  up  the  enlight- 
ened course  of  policy  on  which  it  has  entered,  by  ^ving 
freedom  to  commerce,  the  probability  is,  that  the  island 
will,  at  oo  very  remote  period,  recover  a large  share  of 
Its  ancient  prosperity.  According  to  a law  passed  In  11130, 
ail  lands  were  declared  to  be  the  property  of  individuals, 
communes,  or  the  crown  ; the  latter  becoming  the  pot- 
se«sor  of  all  waste  lands,  or  those  to  which  neither  private 
parties  nor  communes  could  show  any  title.  Lands 


which  had  lieen  ruUlvated  or  applied  to  use,  whether 
enclosed  or  not,  were  assigned  In  perpetuity  to  the  ik-cu- 
piers,  undisturbed  possession  being  held  to  confer  a 
sufficient  right  to  the  property  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
title  : those  whose  Interests  were  at  all  affi<cleit  br  the  new 
changes  received  romi>enBalion  In  money  or  lands,  or 
by  an  assignment  of  {lulilic  funde«i  property.  The  king 
substituted  himself  In  the  place  of  the  barons : be  took  all 
the  feudal  rents  into  his  own  hands ; atul  their  value  being 
estimated  at  90  years'  purchase,  public  securities  to  the 
amount,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  were  made  over 
to  the  nobles  In  exchange  for  (he  privileges  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived.  All  kinds  of  vassalage  were, 
at  tne  same  time,  made  redeemable  ; and  courts  of  law 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state  Were  sub- 
stituted In  the  place  of  the  feudal  jurisdU^ioos  where  the 
barons  were  at  once  suitors  ami  judges  ! It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  Importance  of  these  changes ; and  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  they  will  have  the  greatest  and 
roost  beoeflclal  Influence.  ( I'm  ffossmer,  /fw.  4rc.,L  295 
—301.) 

The  greater  number  of  the  oxen,  horses,  and  other 
live-stock,  wander  wild  over  the  island,  bearing  the 
mark  of  their  owners,  and  browsing  in  the  woc^s  in 
winter,  there  being  no  wolves.  They  are  nnerally.  as 
might  be  expected,  very  Inferior  ; but  considerable  p^ni 
•re  taken  in  the  breeding  of  some  descriptions  of  horses, 
and  horse-races  are  a preralrni  amusement.  It  U sin- 
gular, notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  roads,  that 
mules  should  be  unknown.  The  ^rdinian  sheep  is 
said,  by  Marmora,  to  be  remarkable  only  for  lu  di>ge- 
nerary:  its  wool  is  of  a very  low  quality,  and  It  worth 
little,  except  in  the  island.  Cheese,  made  of  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Is  extensively  exported  ; but  this  is 
a result,  not  of  the  goodness  of  the  milk,  but  of  Its  ex- 
tensive supply,  arising  from  the  great  number  of  thr«e 
animals,  there  being  about  fiOO,OM  sheep,  and  550, (XjO 
goats.  (.Vomsora,  p.  444.) 

The  monfflom  (the  OpArM  qf  Plmy,  Hi$t.  Sai.  Itli. 
xxxvill.  cap.  9.).  whence  some  naturalists  suppose  the 
sheen  to  be  derived,  is  a native  of  Sardinia.  **  It  is  a 
ruminating  animal,  frequenting  only  the  highest  aitd 
most  secluded  woods  ; where,  from  its  timidity  and 
fleetness,  it  is  with  difficulty  shot.  The  form  of  the 
ears,  head,  legs,  and  hoof,  identify  the  mouflon  with  tha 
sheep,  though  in  site  It  be  rather  larm,  and  is.  more- 
over. clothed  with  hair  Instead  of  woob  The  horns  are 
neither  full  nor  deciduous,  but  hollow,  and  precisely 
similar  to  those  nf  the  ram,  while  the  bleat  is  the  same  : 
It  propagates  also  very  readily  with  the  sheep,  the  mixed 
produce  being  the  ‘umbro.’  Though  so  shV  In  Us  w ild 
state,  the  moufflon  soon  accommodates  itself  to  domestic 
habits."  (Smyth,  p.  19n.)  Deer,  wild  boars,  and  a 
variety  of  game,  abound  in  the  forests  ; and  the  skinv  of 
alKHit '60,010  rabbits  and  liares,  from  4,000  to  5.000  fuxi-t, 
and  2.000  martins,  are  annually  cxi>urteti,  besides  5,1<J0 
cantars  of  camucct,  or  dried  skins,  for  making  glue. 

Though  various  Improvements  have  been  effi*rte»l  of 
late' Tears,  it  Is  still  true  that  the  interior  of  this  island 
exhibits,  at  this  moment,  a degree  of  barbarism  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  believed  to  exist  in  Europe.  'I'lio 
shepherds,  and  others  who  occupy  the  mouuUinuus 
parts  of  tne  island,  are  in  the  luiibit  of  wearing  only 
coverinn  of  tanned  leather,  or  of  shaggy  goat  or  sheep 
skina  They  are  constantlr  armed  to  protect  themselves 
from  banditti ; roaming  with  their  fl'Kks  over  the  unin- 
habited tracks,  enjoying  a bare  subsistence,  and  at- 
tainted with  no  laws  but  (hose  of  their  ow  n formation. 
They  sometimes  sow  small  patches  of  wheat  and  Iwb'v 
round  their  tem|>orary  dwellings  ; but  they  subsist  chii  Hy 
on  fruit,  game,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  e-ich 
family  constituting  as  it  were  a patriarchal  associ.itiun. 
Though  this  part  of  the  nop.  be  inoffensive,  the  number 
nf  banditti  in  the  mountains  formerly  rendcrcHi  it  unsafe 
for  any  one,  whether  a foreigner  or  .Sardinian,  to  venture 
far  into  the  interior  without  an  escort;  and  the  fanners 
in  the  plains  hare  liem  accustomed  to  rely  for  uroiec- 
(ton  from  the  di'predatiuns  ofthHr  highlanu  n<  ignbuurs 
on  a long  established  coq>s.  called  the  barautrUt.  This 
Is  an  armed  associntion,  chosen  annually  in  the 
districts  ; the  members  of  w hich  are  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution for  all  thefts,  provldeii  they  receive  immediate 
intimation  of  the  rolihery.  Their  remuneration  arises 
from  an  annual  sum  subscribed  by  every  bandholdor.  All 
atten^  was  made  by  the  government,  in  IK19-.  to  disband 
this  force,  but  It  was  untuerrssful . and,  onthewl»ole, 
the  baramcelU  are  well  adapted  to  the  couditiun  of  tho 
country. 

The  banditti  that  have  long  Infested  and  still  continue 
to  Infest  parts  of  this  Island,  owe  their  origin  to  a variety 
nf  ratises,  .among  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  iocludevi  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  state  of  the  country,  full  of  natural  fast- 
nesses. without  roods,  and  without  an  efficient  system  of 
police,  for  their  carrying  on  their  depred.-itions  with  Im- 
jumity.  Ijstlerly.  however,  some  stringent  measures  have 
been  ado|>tcd  for  their  suppression,  llic  privileges  of 
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•inrtuariMbftvetM^  In  mo«t  InatAHCM  ftlmlUhfd.  Kcwda  : 

harp  boen  mad«  Into  diatrlpti  that  worr  pn-viously  inac-  ' 
r<>«>lhlp  ; the  right  tu  wear  arnu  haa  hern  ri'«tricteU  ; ai^ 
thfie  meatiiret,  combined  with  the  abolition  of  the 
fembil  »]r«tem,  and  the  ratabliihment  of  roral  courtj  for 
the  (pei^v  ami  more  equal  dutribulion  of  juatice,  will, 
I'roiwibly  in  no  vorr  lengthened  period,  g«i  far  to  f.iippre«> 
the  rnbberieft  and  aaftasainationa  which  have  to  long 
dirirraced  the  inland. 

The  hou«ei  of  the  peaaantir  are  most  wretched,  con- 
titling  uvtiaHjr  of  only’  one  ttbryr  without  window*  ; or. 
If  there  bo  window*,  they  are  not  glaied.  A whole 
family  frequently  dwell*  in  a *lnglc  room  in  wlitch  kid*, 
rhirkon*,  and  dog*.  *eek  liidlicriininate  accommotlatlon 
with  the  naked  children;  whiUt  an  a«*  I* usiuliv  etn- 
ployrd  Hinting  acorn  mill  (mola  <r«in<irf'a)  in  the  cor- 
ner ] The  centre  of  the  room  hu  a square  hole  In  the 
clay  floor,  for  the  fire,  but  there  1*  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  except  accidental  bole*  in  the  roof  or  door.  A 
few  small  low  chairs,  with  an  equally  low  t^ie.  con- 
stitute the  usual  movables.  Earthenware  nut  being 
ommim.  the  ordinary  substitute  is  an  oblong  wooden 
dish.  More  flesh  Is  used  than  in  Sicily,  but  lets  po- 
lent.x  OmcUHtceof  curds,  Ac.,  and  raw  vegetables,  are 
favmirltr  articles  of  diet. 

The  (owns  and  village*  are  mostly  Urge  and  well 
iitu.ntr<l ; but  with  unpaved,  narrow  streets,  mean 
houses,  and  a want  of  every  convenience.  Immense 
dunghills,  the  collection  of  a^s,  disfigure  the  principal 
entrances.  In  the  N.  half  of  the  island  the  villages  are 
constructed  of  freestone  or  granite;  but  most  of  the 
country  houses  to  the  S.  are  built  with  sun-dried  bricks 
made  of  mud  and  straw.  In  the  town*  some  pretty 
g'Htd  mniitUms  are  met  with,  thoush  they  are  ill  fitted 
up,  and  their  atria  ffeiieraliy  as  dirty  a*  those  of  the 
suiHeuis  in  the  days  ot  JuTcoil.  {Prrsmt  Stoic  qt  Sar- 
dinia, p.  IG4.,  Ac.) 

The  fish  on  the  coast*  and  In  the  harbours  of  Sardinia 
are  mostly  caught  by  foreigners  ; Siclliaas,  Neapolitans, 
Tuscans,  (lenoese,  Ac.  .anchovies  and  pllcb.trds  have 
biviune  rare;  but  In  upwards  of  17.1*00  tunnies 

weretAkeii.  besides  several  thousand  liberated  from  the 
nets,  from  the  fishermen  not  having  the  means  of  curing 
them.  The  Ugoons  of  Oristano,  Cagliari.  Ac.,  abound 
with  fine  mullet,  bream,  and  cels.  From  200  to  %M)  boats 
arrive  every  year  from  Naples  and  Genua,  tu  the  coral 
fisheries  on  the  coasts,  each  boat  culletting,  at  an 
average,  coral  to  the  value  of  about  I..V)0  dollar*. 

Sardinia  has  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 
which,  if  wrought,  would,  it  Is  believed,  bo  among  the 
most  valuable  of  her  resources.  But  the  code  of  re- 
gubatlons  for  the  working  of  the  mines  prove*  an  elTectual 
obstAcIo  to  all  milling  speculations.  It  obliges  specu- 
lators to  work  their  mines  under  the  direction  of  govern- 
inent  engineers,  or  officers  of  the  royal  corps  of  miners, 
who  arc  tu  Ih*  consulted  and  furnished  with  plans  on  the 
erection  of  smcitinc  mills,  Ac.  Speculators  are  also  pro- 
hibited from  exposing  for  sale,  or  exporting  the  produce 
of  their  mines,  without  permission  from  the  Inteodent- 
general,  and  are.  besides,  to  keep  a journal  of  the  didly 
prTMluce  of  their  mines,  the  same  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
separate  statement  monthly  at  the  Intendent's  office  of 
the  cap.  district.  {Maegregor'a  Report,  75.)  The  con- 
sequence is.  that  mining,  and  the  Quarrying  of  the  fine 
porphyry,  basalt,  marble,  Ac.  of  toe  Island,  Is  almost 
wholly  negiecled. 

Salt  is  a royal  monopoly,  and  ifibrdi  a considerable 
revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  drew  almost  all  her 
supplies  of  this  article  from  Sardinia;  and  It  continues 
to  M exported  In  considerable  quaniltiet.  It  Is  obtained 
by  natural  evaporation,  principally  near  CagllarL  The 
expense*  Incurred  by  government  in  producing  salt  do 
not  exceed  9 real*  the  salro  ; whereas  the  continental 
fuldects  of  the  crown  buy  many  thousand  sal  ms  at  W 
dollars  or  reals  eswb. 

Except  the  royal  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  manu- 
factories, a few  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and 
some  coarse  pottery  and  glass  works,  Sardinia  has  no 
manufacturing  cstaoliihmcots,  except  such  as  are  em- 
ployed In  preparing  raw  nroduce  for  sale.  Very  little 
skin  Is  shown  by  any  of  the  artlians ; and  watches, 
clocks,  and  even  coarse  cutlery  are  aU  Imported.  The 
want  of  roads  has  hitherto  proved  a serious  obstacle  to 
manufactures,  as  well  as  to  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. A good  roMi,  practicable  for  wheel  carriages, 
has,  however,  been  fomm  within  the  last  few  years  from 
Cagliari  to  Sassari,  and  cross  roads  are  being  carried 
from  it  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  placet  in  the 
Island.  But  previously,  scarcely  any  roads  were  pas^te 
for  travrlteri.  except  on  horseback  or  on  oxen,  the  let- 
ttga  of  Sicily  being  unknown.  A cart  for  luggage  was 
indeed  used  ; but  this  vehicle  was  a mere  ladder  mminted 
on  solid  wheels  fixed  to  the  axictree.  and  stuck  round  the 
eilge  with  triangnlar  nails,  being,  according  to  Captain 
Smyth,  a ruder  machioe  than  any  he  hod  seen  In  Spain, 
Greece,  or  Cainhria- 

The  commerce  of  Sardinia  has  long  )>cen  stationary,  so 


that  a statement  of  Its  trade  In  lfi>4  will  lie  nearly  appli- 
cable to  the  nrev'iil  time.  In  that  year  the  value  ol  the 
prinripaJ  a/ticics  of  export  and  import  were  estiinstod  as 
follows ; — 


Imports. 

Etports. 

Artw-lcs. 

Voltt*. 

Articles- 

Voloe. 

Timber,  Ac.  • 
llokirry 

Hemp  and  cevdoa* 

bninond 
WoMlm  (nods 
Horii«ar«*  and  motals 
*'kias  and  IvMhor 
I.lnm  fsbnea,  Ac. 
Com.  Ac. 

Fr, 

f.'-OJJV 
lt.v,ia5 
J V5.PY  ’ 
l,03Y,e'i.v 

at’.Tsv 
«!>'), xi; 

iwAts 

1.174,0141 

Hrond;,  wints,  U- 
queurs.  Ac. 
(•runs,  Ac.  - 
Skin*  and  leather 
Fish, cured  and  ftwdi 
Sail  - 

■4lrai«,fer*as  A Seed* 
rude. 

Timber,  Ac*  • 
Tobacco  • 
k'onoiu 

Fr. 

9M.S7I 

»7t,St4 

4S:,MI 

jonjmn 

l.so.oo 

l,aV8,'.74 

;n,w(0 

)9l>st 

-VO.ISU 

Mn.lSO 

Totsli 

t,H4’J,llO 

4,*n7.m 

The  custom  duties  received  in  the  above  year  amounted 
to  997,232  fr.  {Murmora, 

Amounts  (when  not  estimated,  os  above,  in  fkanri) 
are  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and  denari ; the  lira  of  SO  soldi 
and  13  denari  about  U 6d. ; the  real  of  S soldi  v ; 
the  sciido  of  10  real)  b 3#.  9d.  The  Sardinian  lb.  of 
12  ox.  = 14  ox.  A dr,  avoird. ; the  nibbo  s 20  Iht. ; the 
moggio  or  starelln  (of  eom)  nabout  1 bush.  Ipeck.  The 
palmo  as  |n^  Eng.  Inches  ; the  starello  or  moggto  (of  land) 
of  Cagliari  a 3 roods  27  poles  19  yards;  of  Sassari 
1 rood  38  poles  24  yards. 

Sardinia  is  governed  by  a viceroy,  whose  comrolMlon 
gencrallv  lasts  for  3 vears,  and  who  Is  the  chief  of  the 
civil  and  judiciary  administrations,  and  the  commander 
of  the  forces  UAh  by  land  and  sea.  The  island  is  sutv 
divided  into  2 grand  divltitms,  those  of  Cagliari  and 
Sasuri,  10  province*.  32  districts,  and  308  coYnmunea. 
The  seven  cities,  or  principal  towns,  are  undier  the  ad- 
minlstr.itinn  of  the  magistratl,  municipal  bodies,  each 
comp«)sed  of  G mems.  Fau'h  commune  has  a council  of 
3,  5.  or  7 mem*.,  presided  over  by  a slndaco.  The  Udl- 
enxa  Rcale,  created  in  I6GI,  and  reformed  in  1823.  Is  the 
highest  tritmnal  In  the  island.  It  is  composed  of  13 
judges  and  2 presidents,  and  is  divided  Into  8 rhambers, 
3 civil  and  I criminal ; and  has  at  its  head  the  regent, 
the  first  functionary  in  the  island  after  the  vieemr.  Be- 
sides Its  functions  as  a supreme  judiciary  enurt,  ft  i>artl- 
cipates  In  the  ii^gislotive  fwwer,  the  decree  of  the  vt^roy 
tilillshi-^l  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Udieiixa  Ueale, 
aving  the  fiiTce  of  laws.  Sassari  hss  a tritmiial  re- 
sembling the  UiMeiiia  Keale  of  Cagliari,  to  which  appeals 
may  be  m.vie  from  its  decisions.  In  the  two  cities  last 
named  .ire  tribunals  of  commerce.  In  the  provinces  jus- 
tice is  administered  hy  prefects,  whose  decUloos  are 
final  In  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  10  scudi,  and  who 
have  primarr  jtirlsdiction  In  criminal  case*,  ^e  curie, 
or  district  tribunals,  have  a very  limited  jurisdiction. 

.^rdinia  has  a parliament,  called  the  Sromea/i'.  consist- 
ing of  thrcH‘  rhambers  : the  ecclesiastical,  selected  from 
the  prelates ; the  military  chamber,  comprising  all  the 
nobles,  20  years  of  age,  with  or  w iliiout  fiefs ; and  tlw 
royal  ebamWr,  compost  of  the  defmtles  of  the  towns 
and  communes  under  the  capo  giuralo  of  the  capital. 
The  stamenti  are  convoked  aM  holden  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  but  meet  only  on  extraordinary  ocrasloos  i-'ai-h 
section  holds  Its  sittings  apart ; and  after  separately  dis- 
cussing the  matter  under  debate,  they  communicate  i»y 
deputies.  The  deliberations  of  the  ecclesiastical  b«xly, 
respecting  donations,  must  be  submitted  to  the  pope  fur 
his  approval,  before  passing  into  a taw.  The  Supreme 
Council  of  Sardinia  has  its  scat  in  Turin  : It  Is  composed 
of  a president  and  five  counsellor.senators.  and  is  similar 
to  the  ancient  Supreme  Council  of  Aragon.  Beyond  tins 
tribunal  there  is  no  appeal ; and  it  gives  Its  opinion  in 
all  state  affairs  transmitted  toU  from  the  government  of 
the  island.  ( Report  ow  StcUp  aud  Sardmim,  p.  77. ) 

The  laws  of  Sardinia  are  partly  comprised  in  the  code 
entitled  the  Carta  dc  promulgated  in  lS9fi.  and  said 

to  be  drawn  up.  conswring  the  period  when  it  was 
issued,  with  great  discretion  and  good  sense.  It  has, 
however,  been  materially  modified  the  successive  acts 
of  the  Stamenti,  the  edicts  of  the  dimrent  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  the  pregotu  or  decrees  of  the 
viceroys.  In  cnn^uence  of  tne  numeroos  axxl  In  many 
Instances  conflicting  enactments  that  have  thus  been 
issued,  the  law  has  necome  exceedingly  obscure.  This 
encourage*  iltigatloo,  and  the  island  Is,  in  fact,  to  use  the 
forcible  expression  of  Marmora,  mmc  mine  m^puiaab/c 
pour  ta  cMicamc  (291).  Recourse  is  had  to  the  courts  to 
determine  the  most  trifling  questions  ; and  unfortunately 
the  means  cf  legal  redress  are  at  once  tedious,  expensive, 
and  uncertain.  — *'  The  country  judges  are  extremely 
poor ; and  venality  Is  so  common,  that  sentences  are  just 
and  equitable  ooly  when  the  government  takes  a criminal 
matter  in  hand.  This  Is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
assassinationt  that  have  so  stigmatised  the  island.  It  i* 
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an  aekoovlMlced  diOcult  UM  Co  work  a Kform  In  de* 
tail ; for  if  a magistrate  prove  bimietr  more  than  uaoaUjr 
active  In  hit  office,  he  It  tore  to  recrlTP  the  vengeance  of 
adverse  partisans  ; and  the  effect  of  the  whole  sjrttetn 
and  practice  is  a meUnchulv  want  of  securiij  both  of  per- 
son i and  property. " (SmutM,  p.  lU.) 

Nothing,  ill  fact,  would  do  to  much  to  pot  down  crime, 
and  to  restore  seruritv  and  good  onier  to  the  island,  at 
the  simoUAraiioo  of  tM  law,  and  the  nomination  of  supe- 
rior and  resp«)nklble  Judges.  And  now  that  the  govern- 
ment has  itegun  the  wora  bf  the  suppressloii  of  the  feudal 
sjstem,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wHl  apply  its  energies  to 
a reform  of  the  abuses  in  the  ^diclal  system. 

No  rt'ligion,  other  than  the  Ri»man  ('atholic,  is  tolerated 
in  this  island  ; and  the  secluded  poslUoti  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  have  prevented  the  growth  of  any  heresy,  so 
that  in  this  respe^  Sardinia  boasts  a higher  purity  than 
even  Home  herself. 

The  island  is  divided  into!  archbishoprics;  those  of 
Cagliari,  Satsarl,and  Orlstano;  and  H bishoprics.  Tithes 
are  rigorously  exacted,  llie  revenues  of  the  church  are 
estimated  by  Serrlstori  at  960,000  lulian  Lire,  of  which 
sum  the  secular  clergy,  amounting  to  bKween  1,800  and 
1.900.  receive  about  ^.000.  According  to  Marmora 
(p.  3M),  there  are  90  conventual  establishments  for 
monks,  of  whom  there  are  about  1,130  s and  14  similar 
establishments  for  nuns. 

Puhlic  education  In  Sardinia  has.  of  late  years,  been 
considerably  Improved.  **  There  are  now  normal  spools 
in  each  of  the  10  prors.,  attended  by  about  6,650  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  secondary  schools  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns,  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  which  are  frequented 
by  alioiit  13-50  students.  The  university  of  Cagliari 
reckons  about  365  students,  and  that  of  Sassari  S25.  The 
course  of  studies  is  divided  into  theology.  Jurisprudence, 
phll'wophy.  medicine,  and  surgery.  By  an  ordinance  of 
the  late  king,  in  1823,  every  vllUgv  or  commune  has  now 
a gratuitous  school  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture.  The 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  Instnsction  among  the  people, 
aided  by  a better  system  of  administration  and  police,  U 
already  visible  in  the  decrease  of  crimes,  especially  mur- 
ders, which,  from  tbe  frightful  amount  of  I.V)  yearly,  in 
a pop.  of  about  half  a million,  had  been  reduced  in  1928 
to  90.”  (Joum.  {ff'Edite.,  vol.  tii.  p.  23.) 

A voluntary  regiment  of  1.400  chasseurs  is  lerlcd  and 
maintained  in  .Hvdinia,  for  tbe  service  of  that  island. 
Ile^secting  the  rest  of  the  armed  force,  Ac.,  tbe  reader 
U referred to  Ssani.His,  KinodoM  or. 

Tbe  finance  department  Is  managed  tn  an  intendent- 
general  in  Cagliari,  and  vice-intenuenC  In  Sassari,  and 
a sub-intendent  in  each  of  the  oiher  prove.  Tbe  public 
receipts  in  1924,  amounted  to  2,937J62fr. ; tlie  direct 
taces  amounting  to  1,006,250  fr.  The  paper  money  in 
cirriilatlon,  in  1806.  amounted  to  3.A4O.0UO  fr. : but,  In 
193^.  It  had  all  been  withdrawn,  except  480,000  ft. 

According  to  Captain  Smyth,  there  It  a striking  re- 
semblance between  the  Sar^  and  Greeks.  ” It  is  im- 
possible,” he  sari,  ” for  any  one  who  has  travelled  in 
Greece,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  which,  la 
many  jntnts,  exists  betweem  the  Sards  and  the  Gree^. 
Not  only  are  their  arms,  music,  dances,  dresses,  and 
manners  in  close  resemblance,  but  many  of  their  words 
and  ■iiperstltloni  are  exactly  the  same  i so  that  the 
opportunities  I have  had  of  comparing  the  two  nations, 
would  lead  me  to  infer  the  partial  Identity  of  tbelr 
origin.  The  Sar^  are  of  a middle  stature,  and  well- 
shaped,  with  dark  eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair : except  In 
the  mouniatnt,  where  fresh  romplexlons  and  blue  eyes 
are  met  with,  llier  have  strong  Intellectual  faculties, 
though  unoilcivateo,  and  an  enmuslastic  attachment  to 
th«Mr  country.  They  are  active,  when  exdted.  but  ex- 
tremely Indolent  in  general.  Their  goud  qualities  are 
rnutitcVbalanced  by  cunning,  dissimulation,  and  an  fnsa- 
tiolile  thirst  for  revenge.”  {Smjftk’i  Sardima,  pp.  Itl— 
IW.  Ac  ) 

1'hotigh  vassals  in  Sardinia  could  change  their  lord  and 
residence  at  will,  the  degrading  services  and  tenures  of 
feudalism  were  In  full  vigimr  in  most  parts  (^the  island 
down  to  lu  abolition  in  18.19.  The  dependence  of  a pea- 
sant on  his  lord  commenced  when  he  was  deemed  ca- 
pable of  earning  his  bread  ; and  an  annual  tribute,  either 
in  mone)'  or  kind,  was  exacted  from  all  above  the  age  of 
18  ; and  this,  in  addition  tn  the  usual  imposts  on  lands 
and  stock  ; the  rontHbutlons  demanded  for  prisons, 
robberies,  arson,  and  exemptions  from  the  rutuUm,  or 
one  day's  person^  labour,  at  well  as  from  other  dominical 
services.  These  feudal  burdens,  with  tithes,  taxes  pay- 
aide  to  the  king,  alms,  as  they  are  railed,  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  other  grinding  extortions,  amounted,  in 
many  instances,  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  earnings 
of  the  peasant.  And  if.  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  be 
added  tlie  vicious  riistoms  that  have  prevailed  tn  the 
letting  of  land,  uniiitelllgible  laws,  and  venal  Judges, 
need  we  wonder  at  the  jtoverty  and  semi-barbarism  of 
the  pensants,  and  that  revenge  has  become,  In  thbir  esti- 
mation, a sacred  duty. 


I The  Sards  are  enthusiastically  food  of  poeCry,  tatf  lb« 
' other  Doe  arts  have  met  with  no  encouragement ; and 
there  Is  not  a native  painter,  sculptor,  or  engraver,  of 
any  eminence  In  the  island  ; and  the  press  being  under  a 
rigid  censorship,  tbe  current  literature,  if  so  tt  may  be 
I c^ied.  is  beneath  contempt.  The  language  of  Sarcunla 
' Is  that  flialect  of  tbe  Italian,  which  preserve*  the  great«*t 
portion  of  Latin. 

W«  have  little  authentic  Informaiton  respecting  tbe 
history  of  this  Island  previously  to  Its  conquest  ^ the 
Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Rotnana 
I in  the  third  Punk  war.  On  the  fall  or  the  Westers 
I Kmpire,  It  was  succassivelv  possessed  by  the  Vandals, 
the  Goths,  the  emperors  of  the  east,  and  the  Moors  ; from 
whom  it  was  taken,  in  lOri,  by  the  (ienoete  and  Pisans. 
It  continued  lo  be  a subject  of  contention  between  these 
rival  nations  till  1325,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  it  remained  attached  lo  the 
Spanish  monarchy  till  1714,  when,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  17'M,  the  wter  ex* 
changed  it  for  Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 
PrevKmsIy  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Sardinian  go- 
vernment Is  said  to  have  been  desirous  to  sell  tbe  islmid 
to  the  Kmpress  of  Huasla  for  I.OuO.uotV.  sterling ; but  the 
scheme  was  defeated  by  the  inlerferntce  of  loanee  and 
Spain.  ( Yuttnf't  Tratfta,  IL  256.)  It  was  uiisucceeefrilly 
Bttoi'ked  by  the  French  in  1793 ; and  nn  tbe  selmre 
the  latter  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions, Cagliari  Ijecame  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  Ri'ccnily,  as  already  seen,  measures  which  pro. 
mise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  bland,  nave 
received  the  sanction  of  the  guvemment.  (Forfrirthor 
information,  see  Marmora,  Voffage  m Sardoibnc,  Paris, 
1826,  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work  ; Stmytfrt  Fretmi 
Statr  qf  Hardinia,  in  great  part  derived  from  tbe  former ; 
Part.  Hrport  on  Sicitjf  and  Sardinia  ; Diet.  Otag.  / 
riitori,  Stattti.  d'Ittiita,  Ae.) 

SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF.  Ital.  Siati  Sard/),  a 
state  of  S.  Kurope,  comprising  the  wbolc  of  N.  Italy 
W.  of  tbe  Teasinn,  Inducting  the  territory  of  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  the  adjacent  duchy  of  Saroy 
on  the  W.  side  tbe  Alp*,  with  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
dominions  being  included  between  the  39th  bimI  4ffih 
degs.  of  N.  lot.,  and  tbe  5th  and  lOtb  of  B.  long.  It* 
divisions,  asea.  pop.,  Ac.  are  as  follow  i— 
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The  insular  portion  of  this  kingdom  being  deecrfbed 
under  the  previous  article,  we  have  now  to  deal  only 
with  the  continental  portion,  lying  between  lot.  43°  4tr, 
and  4^24'  N.,  and  long.  ^ SY  ana  10°  5'  B.,  having  W. 
France,  N.  Swltterlaim,  B.  Austrian  Italy  and  Parma, 
and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  Alps  separate  tfab  ter- 
riiorr  into  three  great  division*  : PlMmoot  in  the  centre, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po ; SavM.  a 
rugged  and  mountalnou*  region  on  the  W.  and  N.W. ; 
and  the  prov.  of  Genoa,  Nice.  Ac.,  in  the  8.,  between  (he 
Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 

The  most  valuaMe  portion  of  the  kingdom  Is  the  plain 
of  Piedmont,  extending  from  (he  foot  of  tbe  Alps  lo  that 
of  the  Apennines  on  tbe  S.,  and  to  the  Tessioo  on  the  R. 
The  soil  is  every  where  a rich,  sandy  loom,  with  little 
appearance  of  clay,  and  of  great  fertility.  Owing  to  tbe 
heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  water  is  here  the  great 
desideratum  i and  advantage  hu  arcordlngly  been  taken 
of  the  numerous  streams  that  pour  down  fTotn  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  distributed  with  infinite  skill  all  over 
the  low  grounds.  Nowhere,  indeed.  Is  the  art  of  irri- 
gation carried  to  greater  perfection  than  in  that  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Po  Included  In  Piedmont.  ” Water 
U here  measured  with  as  much  acctiiary  as  wine.  An 
hour  per  week  is  sold,  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  water  Is 
atif*nded  to  m ith  the  same  solicitude  as  that  of  the  land.” 
(Votm^,  li.  ICO.)  Tlie  Irrigated  lands  being  under  the 
influence  of  a southern  sun,  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
crops. 

I.anils  in  Piedmont  arc  mostly  Inclosed,  generally  by 
ditches,  but,  in  many  parts,  with  hedges  also,  wliicn  in 
some  districts  equal  those  in  the  best  English  cos.  Tlie 
crops,  however,  are  nnetally  divided  by  lines  of  fruit 
trees  of  different  kiniis.  intermixed  witii  mulberry  trees, 
poplars,  and  oaks  : aud  that  the  benefit  of  thc^  tree* 
may  not  be  limited  to  the  shade  they  produce,  they  sup- 
port vines.  Speaking  gt«neraily.  farms  in  Piedmont  ar* 
small,  and  are  usually  held  on  the  mitayrr  system,  tli* 
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landlord  rrtririog  half  lb«  prodoco.  and  paj-lns  the  tazca  I rent  U paid  in  each  or  In  produce,  aa  wine.  nil.  grain,  tec. 


and  repairing  the  buUdingt.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  agr^Uure  of  tbia  part  of  the  Sardinian  dorainiona 
bwi  to  close  a reacmblaoi'e  to  that  of  the  real  of  I<om- 
bardy.  that  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  farther  parti, 
culart  to  the  art.  Italy  ( AuarmiAN)  in  thla  vol. 

Few  countriea  have  ao  large  a diapoaable  produce  u 
Pinlmont.  It  baa  an  immense  number  of  cities  and 
town* ; and  yet  the  Riviere  of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  the 
countTT  aa  far  as  Toulon,  are  supplied  with  corn  and 
cattle  irotn  Ita  superabundant  produce.  The  produce 
of  maUe  is  consioerable ; and  it  constitutes  the  prin. 
cipal  support  of  the  count^  population,  who  make  use  of 
ft  under  a variety  of  forms.  The  most  usual  course  of 
husbandry  consists  of  what  would  be  called  In  England  a 
four-shift,  the  first  year  being  maise,  the  second  wheat, 
the  third  clover  or  fallow,  and  the  fourth  wheat  It  is 
customary  to  mix  Frcoch  beans  and  hemp  along  with 
the  maiae.  Wheat  is  sown  on  narrow  ridges,  and  is 
earthed  over  by  the  plough:  which  In  Piedmont  is  an 
Imptement  of  a better  kind  than  In  most  parts  of  Italy. 

Wheat  harvest  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July:  it  Is 
thrashed  by  moans  of  cylinders  drawn  by  horses  over 
• the  straw,  which  is  turned  up  by  forks.  According  to 
Arthur  Young  (ii.  3Q9.),  the  common  produce  of  the 
wheat  crops  in  Hedmont  does  not  exceed  ilx  times  the 
seed : which,  considering  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  is 
justified  in  calling  **  miserable but  the  better  crops 
jrleid  between  10  and  11  seeds,  or  even  more ; and  with  a 
better  rotation,  and  more  care,  this  might  be  made  the 
average  produce  of  the  plain. 

To  the  com  crops  must  be  added  those  of  hemp, which  Is 
sometimes  considerable,  and  silk,  for  which  Piedmont  is 
farantis.  with  wine,  vegetables,  and  fruit  ; the  produce  of 
the  farm- yard,  and  the  profit  of  rearing  and  fkttening  stock. 

The  tatter  hrimehes  are  tlw  princt^  sources  or  profit 
from  cattle ; for  though  the  Utter  be  very  abundant  in 
Piedmont,  the  fanners  have  not  learned,  like  those  of 
the  Milanese,  to  derive  much  advantage  from  their  milk. 

A farm  of  medium  slie  wm  estimated  hr  Cbateauvieux 
to  consist  of  about  GO  acres,  l-4tb  being  in  pasture. 

Such  a farm  would  support  a family  ol  H or  0 persons, 
maintain  upwards  of  YO  head  of  lire  stock,  produce  silk 
to  the  value  of  V>i.  a year,  and  more  wine  than  was  re« 
quirrd  for  home  consumption.  The  crt>ns  of  maise  and 
French  beans  to  far  to  maintain  the  laUmrers.  to  that 
nearly  the  whiMe  crop  of  com  may  be  carried  to  market, 
as  well  as  a considerable  quantity  of  the  inferior  articles. 

( Ckatcesiefcw,  90.  31.) 

Savoy,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  its  tcenerr.  though  a poor  country,  pro- 
duces enough  to  suppV  the  wants  of  ita  inhabt.  The 
peasants  are  all,  or  mostly  all,  proprietors.  The  plough  is 
of  use  only  in  the  valleys ; on  the  high  grounds  the  pea- 
sants break  up  the  soil  with  the  pick-axe  and  spade,  and, 
to  Improve  ft,  carry  up  mould  and  manure  In  baskets 
from  the  valleTt.  Small  reservoirs  are  prepared  near 
the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  from  which  water  is 
let  out  at  pleasure  In  spring  and  summer  ; while,  to  pro- 
vent  the  earth  from  being  washed  down  the  declivky, 
small  stone  walls  are  erected,  so  that,  by  dint  of  skill  and 
iiidustrv.  cuHlvatloo  Is  extended  over  tracks  which  would 
otherwise  be  a continued  surfisre  of  naked  rock. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  hemp,  are  the  principal 
grains  cultivate  : in  some  bvourable  situations  the  vine 
Is  grown ; and  the  white  wine  of  Montmelian  is  espo. 
ciaily  esteemed.  The  walnut  is  the  olive  of  Savoy,  sup. 
plying  the  iahabs.  wHh  oil,  not  only  for  home  coosurop- 
tlou,  out  also  for  exportation  to  France  aud  Geneva. 

The  kernels  are  crushed  by  a mlil.  into  a paste;  which  | 
is  pressed  to  extract  the  oil.  and  aAcrwards  dried  in  I 
cakes  called  pat*  amer,  eaten  by  children  and  poor  I 
people.  A good  many  rattle  and  sheen  are  reared,  and 
driven  for  sale  into  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  \ 
butter  and  cheese  of  Savoy  are  of  good  quality,  and  are 
important  products.  Many  mules  and  horses  are  bred 
for  the  transit  trade  between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  ’ 

The  olive,  though  but  little  grown  in  the  other  parts  : 
of  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief  article  of  culture  S.  of  the 
Apennines.  The  land  in  the  Genoese  territory  Is  ge- 
iMTally  billy  and  rocky ; but  has  mostly  a S.  aspe^,  suit- 
able  for  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The  cultivated  land  is 
supposed  to  comprise  about  l-4th  part  of  the  surface. 

The  land  here  is  divided  Into  very  small  forma,  those  ' 
near  the  towns  comprising  only  about  6 acres,  and  those 
in  the  interior  about  twice  as  much.  Only  a small  pro-  I 

portion  of  tite  land  Is  cultivated  by  proprietors : ft  Is  Of  the  above  hnports.  those  from  Great  Britain 
usually  let  on  leases  of  3.  7.  or  9 years,  but  never  • amounted  to  n.GOG.NOQfr.;  France,  22,13-‘>,7D0rr. ; Naples 

more;  the  rent  of  cultivalcd  laud  near  Genoa  is  very  | and  Sicily,  31.I71.AOO  fr. ; Austria,  8,32aiU0fr. ; Brasil, 
high.*  In  the  greater  part  of  the  Genorte  territory  the  ‘ 5,416,100,  Ac.  Of  the  exports  those  to  France  were  the 

* I,  ft.,...  iLnn.  I.  ,1...  p..t  M.  mA  ' Iwgcsl,  amountiug  to  37.719,100  fr. ; those  to  .Austria 

Am.  iws.  ihM  ibcTlifvne*  rwu  of  cvlu>M«d  Uma  , Mnountedto  l4.935.3rO  fr. ; to  Naples  and  Sicily.  9.9M,.'<00 ; 

vsri«*fVotn  y<v.  tovw.  an  arrv!  thM  vtMti  and  iMur*  ian«i,m  • and  tbosc  to  Great  Britain  only  l.35(i.(XO  fr.  During  the 
«nd  fcHcbva  m.  an  aov  of  r«M  of  | unie  year  there  entered  the  OlOercnt  i*orts  of  tlip  Sar- 

to)  ano4t>«r  Pari.  r.tha!  the  |fo»,Tt>n>me  oTTamli^,  In  HiaaSt,  *68,109  toUS,  Of  Which  S7  ships  of  the  bufiicu  of  l5,UbS 
pnducat  annually  j.iA'ou.iiulquarim  vtiaai  I (Hot  | toQs  were  from  thc  United  Kingdom.  Genoa,  Nice,  aud 


rated  at  a fixed  price  ; but  in  the  provt.  of  Novi  and  Le- 
vante  the  rent  is  paid,  as  is  usual  in  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  metaprr  principle  ; the  landlord  fbmlihing 
the  land  and  l-8d  the  seed,  and  receiving  2-3ds  the  pro- 
duce. AA'heat  and  maixe  are  generally  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  land:  and  good  land  is  said  to  yield  usu^ly 
from  4 to  6 for  1,  or  double  that  qoaothy  when  it  is  tilled 
with  the  spade,  as  Is  customarv  in  socne  parts.  Rach  fiirm 
of  4 or  5 acres  supports  a family.  I^abourers  get  from  3/. 
to  M a year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Their  usual  diet 
consists  of  Indian  com,  ebesnuts,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
fruit ; making  little  or  no  use  of  butchers'  meat.  Wo- 
men  work  in  the  fields,  and  tend  the  cows.  In  addition  to 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  domestic  work,  in  which 
they  are  very  industrious.  The  occupiers  of  farms  are 
not  in  a prosperous  condition ; and  we  may  add.  that 
they  never  will  be  in  such  condition  while  farms  are  so 
vef^  small,  and  held  under  such  a tenure.  Paupers, 
however,  are  more  numermu  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
countnr.  The  government  makes  no  provision  forthesup- 
port  of  the  poor ; but  there  are  various  private  charitiai 
for  their  assistance.  {Part.  Hep.  on  Agr^cutturf,  IKK.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country  are  little  explored } 
but  iron  of  good  quality,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy.  The  mines  of  I'esey.  in  thc  Tarentalse, 
formerly  yielded  from  30.0U0  to  40,b00  cwts.  of  lead,  and 
about  4,000  marcs  silver  a year.  Alalwster.  fine  mar- 
ble- serpentine,  slate,  Ac.  are  plentifuL  Salt  is  found 
both  In  mines  and  in  springs ; and  near  Moutiers 
are  government  salt-works,  said  to  produce  3.000,000 
lbs.  a year.  There  are  some  forges,  and  other  iron- 
works : but  the  uriiKlpJil  manufactures  consist  of  silk 
stufik,  velvets,  and  storaiogs,  mostly  consumed  in  Italy. 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  made  in  several 
provs. : and  coarse  stuffs  for  the  rural  pop.  in  Savoy. 
Sail-cloth,  cables,  house  furniture,  pa(>er,  white  lead, 
glass,  earthenware,  n|>t{cal  and  surgical  Instruments, 
jewcilrry,  and  works  of  art  and  vtrAi,  are  among  the 
articles  made  at  Gctuui,  S Ice,  and  other  principal  towns  ; 
and  there  are  numerous  brandy  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
and  tanneries. 

Trade.— \i  is  diffloiU  to  form  any  fiUr  estimate  of  the 
trade  of  the  Sardinian  dominions  ; a large  proportion  of 
the  imports  not  being  destined  for  tbe  supply  of  the 
country,  Init  merely  for  transit  to  France.  Swiuerland, 
Germany,  Ac.,  ami  no  distinction  being  made  between 
these  portions.  In  fact,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing returns  of  the  trade  of  the  kin^om  In  1835,  it 
would  appear  that,  with  the  exre|>tion  of  raw  silk,  olive 
oil,  and  woollen  fabrics,  the  ImMrts  of  all  the  great 
articles  exceeded  the  exports.  Thc  articles  of  export 
not  Inciiuled  among  those  Imported,  consist  of  rice, 
paper,  and  vermicelli.  It  is  anuudantly  certain,  how- 
ever. that  the  exportation  of  raw  and  silk  stuflk,  io- 
cludlng  velvets,  exceeds  very  considerably  tbe  impo^  of 
such  articles  retained  for  home  use,  as  is  the  case  with 
oil,  flax,  and  various  other  articles. 

Accocnt  of  tbe  Value  of  the  PrlnciiMl  Articles  Imported 

into  and  exported  from  the  Sarulnlan  States  by  Sea, 

tn  1835. 
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MO  SAKDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF). 

CAsIlAji,  pcprctAllf  llu)  flrtt  (vhtrh  »<*<<),  arc  (he  prlndi^  , Improvement  of  Ita  auhleeti ; and  achoola  and  coUegea, 
kcat*  of  the  forei|in  trade  of  the  kio^duin.  Thu«,  in  l>w.  | ai  well  aa  moat  branrhea  of  th«  mbhc  aervlce,  havo 
the  import  and  ek|>ort  trmie  of  the  Armndiiaements  of  I been  materUlljr  anu'Uorated.  Varumt  imw  and  whole- 
vi/.«  «'Ti.ri;.ri  ....1  p,»r»  ■ra.r.  ••  I lomc  lawi  hkve  bccn  CDactcd  foT  thc  rcgulaitun  uf  cotD- 

munea,  roada.  weights  and  measures,  soiutar/  polire, 
vaednjtion,  prifona.  forest*,  the  game  lavs.  Arc.  - A good 
; manr  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  nave  been  constructed. 
I and  hospitals,  museums,  baths,  and  public  estaldishmenta 
■ of  all  kinds  have  been  founded ; the  harbours  hare  been 


Cicnoa.'  Nice,  Cagliari,  and  Port  Maurice, 
follows : — 
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ftome  of  our  rraden  maj,  perhaps,  be  dlspoaed  to 
conclude,  seeing  the  wide  dlsrrepancj  between  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  almve  ac- 
counts, that  one  or  both  of  them  must  be  wholly  er- 
roneous. Diit  though  wo  should  not  certainlf  be  Inclined 
to  guarantoe  their  authenticity,  the  discrepancy  la 
miestinn  does  not  prove  their  inaccuracy ; Inasmuch  as 
the  countries  that  received  the  goods  at  second  hand 
through  tlio  Sardinian  dominions,  may  have  paid  them 
otherwise  than  by  the  export  of  produce  through  them. 

All  transit  duties  on  goods  passing  through  the  Sar- 
dinian states  have  been  ab'duhed.  The  duties  on  con- 
sumption in  the  Interior  of  the  kbgdom  are  moderate. 
The  imports  of  com  are  principalfy  from  the  Black  Sea, 
but  partly  also  from  Sicily. 

The  gotrmmcni  is  a monarchy,  hereditary  In  the  male 


Improved  ; lig ht*houses  and  barracks  built,  and  the  army 
has  been  thoroughly  rc-orgatiised. 

The  Piedmontese  infantry  is  composed  of  two  classes 
of  soldiers,  via.,  the  permanenl  and  the  contingent  (Pro- 
vlrtclali).  The  former  serve  9 years  in  the  standing 
army,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  receive  their  discharge 
from  all  future  service.  The  latter  serve  nominally  16 
years,  during  8 of  which  th^  are  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  standing  army,  ana  the  remainder  they  belong 
to  the  reserve.  *ney  are  consequently  divided  Into  16 
annual  contingents,  6 for  the  first  perira,  and  8 for  the 
second.  Kach  soldier  has  to  perform  active  services  for  14 
months  after  his  enrolment,  on  completing  which  he  may 
return  home,  but  Is  subvert  to  bo  called  upon  during  the 
remainder  of  the  first  term  of  8 years  to  re-enter  tempo- 
rarily the  ranks,  for  the  annual  formation  of  a camp  of 
mancpuvres,  or  upon  any  occasion  of  state  emergemey. 
The  Sardinian  army  on  the  peace  establishment  con- 
sists of  about  23,000  men  ; but  In  time  of  war  it  may  be 
raised  to  133.000  men,  of  whom  67.300  are  infantry.  AO.OOO 
dep6t  and  reserve  ditto,  G.doo  cavalry,  and  6,800  artillery 
men.  Perhaps  no  country  In  Kurope  has  a better  or- 
ganised army,  or  a Oner  soldiery,  in  proportion  to  Its 


line  ; and  though  the  regal  authority  be,  in  some  degree,  . „ . , - - , , 

circumscribed  by  a Supreme  council  in  the  Island  of  ’ extent.  Tlie  subaltern  and  field  officers  are.  In  general, 
Sardinia,  it  is  absolute  in  the  continental  portion  of  the  . a fine  body  ofyoung  men,  well  educated  in  the  iTutics  of 
kingdom.  It  has.  however,  been  a constant  object  of ; their  rank.  But  the  general  officers  are  not  supposed 
government  to  restrain  the  extravagant  privileges  of  the  i to  possess  the  experience  adeauate  to  the  proper  exercise 
nobility,  clergy,  and  corporations,  and  to  enmrge  the  of  their  commands,  tnasmuen  as  they  mostly  owe  their 
lights  and  immunities  of  the  bulk  of  its  subjerts.  Hence,  ! rank  to  court  intrigue  and  royal  favour,  ana  not  to  the 
aavi  Count  Fecchio,  “ Piedmont  was  the  first  country  : value  or  len^h  of  their  services.  In  this  respect,  bow- 
Which,  in  1739,  abolished  nearly  the  whole  system  of  I ever.  Sardinia  is  not  singular.  Napoleon  and  Frederick 
feudal  authority  and  personal  service,  leaving  scarcely  ' the  Great  selected  their  officers,  because  they  were  aware 
any  but  honorarr  privileges  in  force.  It  then  also  limited  I of  thdr  merit,  and  cared  for  noting  else.  But  ordinary 
the  light  of  pnmogeniture  and  of  entail,  and  come-  { sovereigns  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; aivd  court  favour 
quenlly  gave  greater  scope  to  the  free  cultivation  of  the  . and  parliamentary  Influence,  without  regard  to  merit, 
soil : and  diminished  the  powers  of  the  ciergy^ore  par-  must,  speaking  generally,  be  at  all  times  omnipotent  In 
ticularly  that  of  Investing  land  In  mortmain,  ^i'se  con-  ' the  disposal  of  places  In  the  army,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
stituxioni  were  revis^  and  confirmed  In  1770.*'  (//iif.  qf- 


J*oi.  Keon.,  p.  332.)  The  king  is  assisted  In  his  admliutra- 
tion  by  five  ministers,  or  secretaries  of  state,  for  the  Inte- 
rior, War,  and  Marine,  Finance,  Justice,  and  Foreign 
AflkJrs ; and  by  a council  of  state,  consisting  of  a president, 
li  ordinary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  extraordinary 
members.  In  each  prov.  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment Is  In  (ho  hands  of  an  Intendant,  who,  like  all  other 
functionaries,  Is  appointed  by  the  king  : who,  of  course, 
may,  also,  dismiss  him  at  pleiwure.  Intendants  of  an 
inferior  grade  are  appointed  for  districts  and  towns,  who 
manage  all  the  public  bustness  of  (heir  respective  loca- 
lities, though  every  town  has  also  a magistracy,  varying 
In  Its  number  of  members  according  to  circumstances, 
which  regulates  its  municipal  and  private  aflkirs.  In 
each  district  Is  a judge,  with  authority  in  dvil  causes,  to 
the  amount  of  300  lire  ; but  from  whose  decision  app^ 
may  be  made,  when  the  amount  exceeds  100  lire.  Each 
of  the  37  provs.  has  a tribunal,  with  a president,  from 
two  to  six  ooundllors,  a government  advocate.  Ac.  In 
ISM.  a new  code  of  laws  for  the  Sardinian  Stales  was 
adopted,  which,  though  certainly  an  improvemeut  on  the 
heterogeneous  code  It  replaced,  exhibits  some  glaring 
defects.  Among  others,  the  use  of  torture  Is  retained 
in  certain  coses ; the  most  arbitrary  means  are  used  to 
extend  the  Koman  Catholic  religloo  ; and  Jews  are  sub- 

tect  Co  the  most  tllib^ro]  restrictions.  Duelling  Is  pun- 
shed  with  death,  even  though  neither  combatant  should 
be  killed  or  wounded.  The  whole  population  Is  Roman 
Catholic,  except  atiout  7,000  Jews,  11,000  Waldensei 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Piedmont,  and  a few  Protectants  In 
Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  Public  instruction  is  lew  diffused 
than  in  .Austrian  Italy,  and  Is  in  gi-neral  of  a very  infe- 
rior kind.  It  is  wholly  under  the  dlreotlon  of  a central 
board  In  Turin,  entitled  the  M^tgistrato  dt  Ri^rma^ 
which  has  under  it  a council  di  njarmm  in  each  province. 
The  principal  univervlu  at  Turin  has  four  faculties, and 
about  1.300  students.  Genoa,  also,  has  a university,  and 
there  are  secondary  uoiveraities  at  rhsitibery,  Asti,  Moo- 
dovi.  Nice,  Novara.  Saluxxo,  and  VercellL,  with  27  royal 
collrgea  In  the  larger,  and  M communal  colleges  in  the 
smaller  towns.  The  professors  may  be  either  clergy- 
men or  laymen,  but  where  the  candidates  are  otherwise 
equal,  clergymen  are  always  preferred.  Foreign  books 
pay  an  oppressively  high  duty:  and  the  censorship, 
Delng,  at  iho  same  time,  ripd  in  the  extreme,  ail 
but  Insuperable  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  disse- 
mination of  sound  information  as  to  politics  and  po- 
litical economy.  Rut,  despite  this  Jealousy,  it  Is  due  to 
the  Sardinlau  government  to  state  that  It  has  of  late  dis- 
covered a very  enlightened  spirit,  and  done  much  for  the 


The  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  1639  were 
estimated  as  follows  : — 
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According  to  the  above  statement  the  expenditure 
would  appear  to  exceed  the  Income  j but  such  is  not 
resUly  the  case,  the  above  being  merely  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  revenue,  which,  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  conaMerably  under  Its  real  amount.  In  1R37  there 
was  a surplus  of  2,300,000  lire  over  the  expenditure. 
The  only  exemptions  from  the  land-tax  are  In  favour  of 
the  royal  palaces,  domains,  and  manufkctorles ; the  resi- 
dences and  gardens  of  the  clergy,  churches,  and  church- 
yards. The  public  debt  Is  about  I4A.00Q,000  frs.,  bearing 
interest  at  4 and  b per  rent.  The  credit  of  the  state  is 
high  ; a consequence  panhr  of  the  progressive  reductkio 
of  the  debt,  and  partly  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
interest.  < /'cm  Rowmrr’j /hi^.  i.  836^274.) 

Savoy  was  the  nucleus  or  this  monarchy.  It  wat 
governed,  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  by  Its  own 
counts,  whose  descendants  acquired  Nice  In  1399,  and 
Piedmont  In  1418.  The  tovereigns  of  Savoy  and  ried- 
mont  were  long  celebrated  for  their  ability  and  the  skill 
with  which  they  preserved  and  extended  their  limited 
dominions,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  their  posl- 
tlou  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Iho  great  European 
powers. 

This  territorr  was  recognised  as  a separate  kingdom 
at  the  peare  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Sicily  w ns  then  added 
to  the  Piedmontese  dominion  i but.  in  1730.  it  was  ex- 
changed for  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Gtmna  and  its  terrl. 
tory,  Monaco,  Ac.,  were  annexed  to  the  Sardinian 
crown  at  the  peace  of  1615.  (S<rriiUin,  statutim 
Foss  Rauwur'i  Itatg,  Ac.,  I.  306.  300. ; CAwlcawvfrwx, 
y«aw.  *r.) 


SAREPTA. 

SARRPTA.  a (own  of  Ruropran  UuuiA.  near  (be  . 
frontiera  nf  the  jtovemntpiU  nf  KaratolT,  on  the  Sarpa,  I 
near  its  ctmfliKMicc  with  the  Wnira.  I’op  nbore  3,OOt). 
This  (own  was  founded,  in  17t>-\  ojr  a colon;  of  llcrn- 
hutteri  in  Moravia:  It  It  well  built,  neat,  clean,  and 
fortifled.so  as  to  l>e  secure  from  (he  predatorv  Incursions 
of  the  contiguous  notnatlic  tribes.  Its  inhabs.  arc  dis- 
tinguished b;  their  industry  : the;  manuCicturc  linens : 
•Uk  and  cotton  ttuA,  with  stockings  and  caps,  in  great 
reouest  all  over  the  empire.  They  also  raise  and  na- 
oulBcturo  tolMt'co.  riisUl  spirits,  Ac. 

SAUfiUKMINKS,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Moselle, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Sarre,  41  tn.  K.  by  N.  Mete.  Pop., 
in  4,113.  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Guemnnd, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  in  Iy>rraine  ; but  no 
portion  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifK-ations  except  a dis- 
mantled  citadel,  now  appropriated  to  the  enniarmfric.  \ 
The  sub-prefeemre.  hall  of  Curtice,  and  tmlege,  occuny  - 
the  buildings  of  a Caipurhin  convent,  founded  in  1721. 
There  are  some  spacious  prisons.  SarreguemfDes  has 
manufartures  of  cotton  thread,  forks,  spoons,  and  earthen- 
ware of  a superior  quality ; and  is  toe  entrepdt  for  the 
sMpicr-mdcAe  snuff-boxes  made  in  the  surrounding  viU 
lages,  and  nf  which  U is  said  to  export  100,000  dosen  a 
year.  (DM.  Gfog.i  Guide  du  I'oungeur.) 

SARI,  a very  ancient  city  of  i’ersla,  pror.  Maaan- 
deran,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about  iMm.  from  the  S.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  1 15  m.  N.  B.  Trheraa  Preriomly 
to  I83ti  it  is  said  to  have  h-xd  from  30,(xn  to  40,000  inhabs. 
who  carried  on  a brisk  trade  with  Astrakhan,  and  the 
interior  of  Persia  (see  Frater't  Trap,  on  ike  Caspian, 

. 14.):  but  about  that  time  it  was  nearly  depouulated 
y the  plague.  “ Sari  IssurnHindedbya  dluh  and  a mud 
wail,  flanked  by  pentagonal  brick  towers.  The  gateways 
have  fallen  down,  and  roads  have  been  broken  through 
the  wall  in  every  direction.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  differs  essentially  from  that  of  anV  other  in  Persia 
8.  of  EllMrs.  The  houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and 
neatly  tiled  ; some  of  the  streets  are  well  paved  ; and, 
although  the  marks  of  ruin  are  every  where  visible,  Sari 
has  wnnetliing  of  the  appearance  of  an  Bimlish  village,  or 
small  market-town.*'  (Mgfar  tTArey  Todd,  inGeogr. 
JournaJ,  viii.  IM.)  Sari  Is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
poet  Kerdonsi.  its  viciDlty  is  flat,  woody,  and  well 
watered.  (Ktnnier't  Persian  Empire,  163.) 

S.MtK,  or  SF.KCQ,  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  F.nglish  Channel,  lat.  4*r^  28'  N.. 
long.  ‘2^  24'  W.,  IntcrmiMiaie  between  Guernsey  and 
Jerser,  7 m.  E.  the  former,  and  9 m.  N'.W,  the  latter: 
length,  and  greatest  breadth,  about  2 m.  each.  Pop.,  in 
IH.ll,  .S43.  It  is  divided  Into  two  portions,  Great  and 
Little  Sark,  united  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  It  diflTors 
little  from  the  adjarrat  Islands  in  its  phrsical  features. 
The  soil  Is  sandy,  and  produces  most  Kinds  of  grain 
and  Tcgrtflhles.  A go<Hl  many  flsh  and  sea-fowl  are  taken 
round  Us  coasts.  The  inhabs.  make  cheeses,  and  knit 
Btoekingt,  gloves,  Guernsey  jackets.  Ac;  which  they  send 
to  (he  ports  in  the  W.  of  England,  In  exchange  lor  co- 
lonial and  manurncturrd  goods. 

SAKNO,  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Prind- 
pato-Citra,  cap.  cant.,  at  tlie  head  of  the  river  Samo  (an. 
A'omiu),  1 1|  m.  N.W.  Salerno.  Pop.  estimated  at  I2.000.  . 
It  is  a well  built  and  flourishing  town,  having  a band- 
some  ralhedral.  several  convents,  an  old  castle,  belong-  ' 
ing  to  the  Barbrrini  family,  a seminary,  hospital,  some  > 
sulphurous  baths,  and  manufactures  of  paper  and  copper  | 
wares.  I 

Samo  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  desperate  b.'ittle 
fought  in  its  vicinity,  anno  .Vis,  between  tnr  tronns  of 
Justinian  under  Nartes.  and  the  Goths  under  their  king 
Tclos.  Tlie  entire  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  the  death  of  i 
their  monarch,  tcrminattHl  the  Gotliic  kingdom  and  , 
power  In  Italy.  (GilA<m,  vU.  801. ; Craren's  Tour  in  ike  ■ 

ilAnuzi,  Ar.,  il.  IH.'i — IHH.)  I 

SARTIIK,  a drp.  nf  France,  rrg.  N.W„  between  lat.  I 
47«’3.Vand  4R'^40'  N..  and  long,  2ft' W.  and  OOftiy  E. ; | 
having  N.  Ome.  F..  Eure-et-I.oIr  and  lx>lr-et-Chor,  S. 
Indrc-et-Lolrc  and  Malne-rt-l-oire,  and  W.  Maymne. 
It  is  of  a compact  shape,  60  m.  In  length.  N.  ar>d  S.,  by 
about  the  same  in  breadth,  K.  and  W.  Area,  621.G00 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1836,  457372.  Surface  generally  level, 
except  In  the  N.W.,  where  tlu*rc  are  a few  hills.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Sarthe.  with  its  tributaries  the  | 
Vegre.  llulsne.  and  Loir.  The  Sarthe  rises  near  Mor- 
tagne,  in  the  dcp.  Ome,  and  runs  nith  a very  tortuous  I 
rourse,  S.  and  S.W.,  to  the  vicinity  of  Angers  ; near  I 
which  it  receives  the  Loir,  and  unites  with  the  Maycnne 
tn  form  the  Maine,  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly  IGOm.  | 
In  the  l.5th  century  it  was  navigable  to  I.e  Mans,  but  ita  ‘ 
navigation  Is  now  difficult  fur  Mtmt-  distance  below  that 
city.  Besides  T-e  Mans,  Alen^m  stands  on  the  Sarthe. 
The  soil  of  this  d<'p.  is  very  various  ; in  some  |uir(s  there 
are  rich  lands,  but  poor  s-nmly  tras-ts  prrHiomlnate,  espe- 
ci.xlly  in  the  8.P..  In  1^.14.  ine  ar.il»ie  Linds  »»*re  sup- 
posed to  comprise  393,4  VUui'l  ires,  nie.*uiows  .ft8,lvn<htto, 
vinrvards  (O.liHl  ditto,  orch.iids  Ui,47'.>  ditto,  and  wootU  | 
C8.3ID  ditto.  Wlipat.  barlr-y,  an  t rye  are  the 
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com  crops;  and  aie  sufQdmt,  along  with  pr<(a!>>es.  so 
which  at  least  1,150.000  hectul.  were  raisvtl  In  l*sUi.  for 
the  consumption  of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine  is 
not  enough  for  the  consumption  ; but  about  rg),000 
hcctol.  of  cider  and  perry  arc  uid  to  be  annually  manu- 
factured. Live  stock  pretty  abundant  and  goo<I.  Heps 
are  but  little  reared ; and  the  wax.  in  which  \es  Mans 
has  a considerable  trade,  comes  mostly  from  the  ncigii- 
bouring  deps.  In  183ft,  of  124, .'>21  pro[tertles  sulijcct 
to  the  conirib.  fonciire,  46,667  were  assrised  at  below 
5'fr.,  22,949  at  from  5 to  10  fr.  and  20,482  at  from  10 
to  20  fr.  Hardware,  paper,  woollen  fabrics,  leatlier,  wax- 
candles.  sail-cloth,  glass  and  earthenware,  soap,  and 
other  articles  of  necesiiu-,  rather  than  of  luxurr.  nre  the 

S:oods  principally  manuburtured  in  Sarthe.  Tlie  Iron 
urges.  Ac.,  ^roriiK'O  annually  about  i jwO.dOO  kilogr.  of 
good  iron.  The  i-tamines  or  Maine  formerly  rnjoriHl  n 
great  celebrity,  hut  other  fabrics  h.xve  superseded  incui ; 
so  that  St.  Calais,  and  other  towns  where  they  were 
chiefly  made,  have  fallen  into  decay.  Sarthe  Is  dtvide<l 
into  4 arrunds. ; chief  towns,  Le  Mans  the  cap.,  L.x 
Fl^he,  Mainers,  and  St.  Calais.  It  tends  7 mrmt.  to 
Ch.ofDcp.  Ilogistered  electors,  in  IH3S-39.  23^  Total 

public  revenue.  In  1831.  10, . 538,207  fr.  In  this  dcp.  the 
females  among  the  peasantry,  and  even  in  the  classes 
above  them, appear  to  enjoy  lait  Huloconslderatlon.  ••  SI 
la  maitressc  0»  fermi^re)  accouche,  on  dcninnde : * Rst-ce 
un  gas?'  Quand  lo  controlre  arrivc.on  dit:  * Owcis,  ee 
n'est  qu'une  ernature'  (une  fille);  ct.  en  effet.  un  homme 
a ici  quatre  oj  cinq  fols  autant  de  valrur  qu'une  femme. 
Telle  forte  et  robuite  servante,  propre  A tons  les  nuvrages, 
ne  gapie  quo  36  fr.  ct  sa  nourrltiire  par  an,  tondis  ou’un 
lobuurcur  est  paye  de  150  A 200  fr.  iM>ur  ]’.xiinM."  ( Hugo, 
art.  Sarihe  i Diet.  Gcog.i  Frenek  Vjfldal  Ta^s. 

SAUCM  (OLD),  an  aucient.and  unw  totally  mined 
city  and  bor.  of  F.ngland,  co.  Wilts.,  on  a hill,  2 m.  N. 
Saiiibury,  or  New  Sarum,  whicli  see.  It  was  (be  .Vor- 
biodunum  of  the  Romans;  and,  being  surrounded  by 
wails  and  defended  by  a castle,  became  a place  of  con- 
siderable consequeuce  under  the  Saxons.  Under  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  bishop  of  Shirebiim  and  .Sunning  re- 
moved his  see  thither  ; and  such  was  its  lm|tortance,  that 
arliomenU  were  held  in  it  under  siibsequenl  Norman 
ingi.  But  It  always  laboured  under  various  incon- 
venlcncet.  the  princi]tal  of  which  was  the  total  want 
of  water  ; and  In  constpience  of  this,  and  of  dii]mto«  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church  as  to  the  possession  of 
the  castle,  the  inhabs.  began  gradually  to  remove  to  the 
more  convenient  situation  of  New  Sanim,  or  Salisbury  ; 
and  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  Iwing  tranklatcd  to  the  Ut- 
ter, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III..  Old  Sarum  frtl  into  a 
Btiitc  of  total  decay,  and  was  almost  wholly  desertM  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  For  a length- 
ened period  there  has  betrn  hardly  even  any  vestiges  of 
its  ruins.  (CantdeH,  Gibson's  cd.,  p.  114.) 

Old  -Samm  scut  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  reign 
of  Rdward  111. ; and  Dotwitlistonding  its  total  decay,  thi* 
proprietor  of  the  burgage  tenures  in  the  bor.,  or  of 
the  land  on  which  it  once  stood,  w&s  permittod  to  exer- 
cise this  Important  privilege  in  its  name  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
Not  having  a single  house  or  Inhab.,  Old  S.xrum  affonled 
the  most  perfect  example  of  a nomination  bor.  Tin* 
property  several  times  cnangrd  hands ; and  (hough  the 
estate  was  uf  little  intrinsic  value,  the  privilege  it  iws- 
stsssed  of  nianufarturing  two  law-makers  for  tne  Britisii 
empire,  made  it  sell  for  a very  Urge  sura.  It  may  well 
oxcRe  astonishmeiA  that  surn  an  outrage  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  should  have  been  permitt^  to 
exist  for  so  lengthened  a nerliNL 

.SARUN.  a district  of  HindosUo,  preskL  Bengal,  prov. 
Daliar,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  In 
British  India,  between  lat.  2ft°  30*  and  27®  30'  N.,  and 
the  84lh  and  «^h  degs.  of  W.jlong. ; having  W.  Gonick- 
poor,  S.  Ghoxepoor,  .Hhahabad,  and  Patna  ; R.  Tirhoot. 
and  N.  Niqiaul.  I-ength,N.(o  b..  about  llOm. ; breadth, 
varying  from  2ft  to  80m.  Area.  5,760  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In 
1822,  1,464,075.  It  is  well  watered;  the  Ganges  forms 
its  entire  S.  boundary,  and  the  tiunduck  intersects  it 
near  its  centre ; it  supplies  in  atiiindance  all  the  prln- 
cipal  products  of  the  Hast,  besides  gooii  timber  for 
ship-building,  roasts,  ipars.  Ac.  There*  is  little  jungle 
or  waste  land;  cattle,  though  not  numerous,  are  of  good 
quality.  Manufactures  few  • the  principal  it  that  of 
Mitpetro,  a great  deal  of  which  is  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict. Tiie  Mobamnirdani  form  hut  a small  portion  of 
the  entire  j>op.  Chief  towns,  ('huprah.  Bctti.vh,  and 
Maissy.  Total  land  revenue,  in  isv.i-30,  1.5, rupees. 
(Uamitton's  B.  I.  G<i*. ; Part.  Hrports.) 

SASSAIU.  a city  of  .Sardinia,  ran.  of  its  N.  division. 
In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  islanvl,  on  the  Turrit.xno.  about 
to  m.  from  its  mouth  .it  Porto  Torres,  In  the  imlf  of 
Sassari.  ftf*  m.  N.  hy  W.  OrUtano,  and  lUOro.  N.N  W 
Cagliari.  I-at.  39^.2''' N . ; long.  8^  3.V  20"  R.  Pop.  in 
1838.  Inciuiting  Its  commune  and  port  of  Torres.  2M«M. 
It  li  turrotindi'd  b)  a wall.  *tr*-iigtbrtinl  It)  Mpiare 
towers,  with  fire  g.Vcj  aud  a riladef,  the  l.glct  Uiiig  m>w 
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uwd  mcrrlf  m a bArrark.  It  has  a gnod  main  itrc<’t ; 
And  it  »urrDundr<l  lij’  puUlc  «alki.  ihadt*d  by  triM't. 
Sa*i^Ari  has  nunu'rmia  churrtM'i,  cuiiveiiti,  ami  niin  - 
nrrit's'.  a Tritl«*niinr  tmlnary.  and  a ixihlic  hotpitil. 
The  CAthrtlrAl,  a rnat^ivc  iirurtiir**.  hat  a cH»pmportion- 
Alply  lar{T<'.  and  very  rl.dxirate  f.i^wJp ; but  lu  interior  • 
it  rlran  and  airy,  and  it  lia«  tevrra)  g«H^  tculntiirrs.  In*  I 
clmling  a inonninent  by  C.inora.  The  unlvertity  it  I 
cttaidi«luM  In  tl*e  foriniT  eoilrge.  The  j».ilacp  [ 

of  thp  gorpmor  it  an  pxfenMvr  aiiticr.  and  the  |>ii)>lic  . 
buildings  in  gi>n«ra!  are  tu-ll  ndapteil  for  thrir  intendcH]  I 
purposes.  There  are  some  pretty  good  Inni  and  roffw-  I 
nnu»es.  ami  the  sii«»pt  are  fully  if  not  In  some 

iiKtanret  sinK*rinr,  to  thote  of  Cngliari.  (Smufh'i  Sar~  \ 
diftid,  pp.  *J<i7,  i It  is  the  seal  of  an  archbUhop,  of  a [ 
trilniii.il  of  »eeon<ii\ry  jiirisilirtinn,  with  apiH*.d  to  the  ' 
/ft'o/enf  the  island,  and  of  a trllHiiial  of  com-  j 
merre  ; .mil  it  the  residence  of  the  s lce-lntindant  and 
vice-treasurer  of  S.irdliiia,  and  of  « military  Bovrmor.  j 
It  ha.s  a coiisiilerabie  trntle  in  totiaccn,  oil,  fniitt,  ter.  | 
Porto  Torres  i;m.  Turnt),  Its  port,  in  m.  dittant,  can  | 
only  acr.nntn'Ki.-ite  tmall  vesseli;  ships  of  large  tiie 
being  obliged  to  .anchor  in  the  ro.adt  nearly  one  mile 
outside,  where,  hnwi  ier.  the  anrlieriige  it  pretty  giH>d.  j 
Sassari  rose  on  tlie  decay  of  Turris,  during  the  liiw- 
ctirity  of  the  middle  ages.  AgrieuUnre  api>ears  to  be 
better  conductesi  in  Itt  vicinity  than  In  any  other  jiart  of 
the  island.  Iinme<1iati‘ly  without  its  wallt  It  the  foiint.*iin 
of  Kosello.  an  almiid.iii(  tourer  of  water,  embelltshi'd 
with  much  architectural  ornament.  (SmiflM't  I’rttcat 
State  of  SarHmia  ; ttjtiria!  Hepartt.  ftr. ) 

SASSHACll  or  .Saltiiiach.  a sill.ign  of  the  r.rand 
Dachy  of  ii.tden,  bailiwick  of  Achrrii.  at  the  foot  of  the  ‘ 
itiimr/cains  of  the  ni.n  k Forest,  on  an  affluent  of  the  ^ 
Acher.  17m.  K N.K-  Slrashnrg.  'Jlils  viU-ige,  which  has  ! 
about  l.iv-o  hili.ilo-,  has  ari|ulr«ti  ii  high  degree  df  his-  j 
torlcal  interest  fr.*m  th«-  I'.iinou*  .M  ir-h.il  Turenne  having  . 
been  killed  tn  its  nriiucy.  |>y  a mid  -m  slnd,  on  the  ‘^7t)i  J 
of  July,  I'IT.%.  Tile  clrcuiiisl.iiioes  .Uteuiiing  the  death  of 
this  gre.it  general  have  detailed  l»y  Voltaire  {Silcle  j 
dr  I.ouit  \n  ..  cap.  I'i.l^aiid  other  rli-liiigui'-hed  writers. 
Ills  rrmains,  deposited  by  order  of  i.ouls  \IV.  In  the  | 
royal  bury  Ing-pl  ice  in  the  abbey  of  St.  l)eni«.  esr.iped,  at  ' 
the  lera  of  the  Kevnlntion.  the  f.tn.itieal  violem-o  ili.it  | 
scattered  the  du^t  of  so  many  kings.  At  letiglh,  after 
various  vicUsitUties.  thev  were  deposited  In  the  churrii  of  ' 
the  Invalids,  hr  order  of  the  still  more  illustrious  captain 
now  cnlotnbi'd  within  the  same  sarnil  priH'Incts.  A ' 
monument,  in  hnnotir  of  Turenne,  rri'ctcd  in  I7'l  on  the  | 
pi.ice  where  he  (ell.  w.is  rep.ilntl  in  l^ihl  by  Moreau,  ^ 
and  was  reconstrneti*d  o(  prnnitc  In  'Jne  funeral  . 

orations  in  honour  of  Turenne,  by  I'lecliicrand  Moscaron, 
are  rhrfs-ti'o'nrre,  j 

SAT.U.IKH.  or  AOAI  I.k.  See  Antua.  | 

S.AT'I'.Mi 11,  a considerable  town  and  fortress  of  i 
UmdiKtin.  prov.  ltej.ipo*ir,  about  O' m.  S.S  F.  Po-mnh. 
L-it  17'-'  N. ; long.  74^  I2*  K.  'Fhe  fort  st.inds  on  a 
scarped  hill;  at  the  dont  of  which  Is  the  town,  built 

C.irtiy  of  stone,  and  partly  »f  mud  nr  imburnt  bricks, 
ut  comprising  no  etllflce  of  note.  If  we  exceyit  a new 
palace  built  w ithin  the  last  'JO  years.  Ttic  fort,  though 
lutunily  strong,  was  taks*n  hy  Scrajee  fn>m  the  Beja- 
poof  sovereign  In  1073.  by  .4urung*ebe  in  b)W>,  and  by 
the  British  in  lt|M.  The  British  cantonments  are  alKnit 
2 ni.  to  the  K.  Sattarah  W'As.  under  Sc'vajee  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  the  cap.  of  the  M.ihrattn  Kmpire. 
TheSattar.ih  rajahs,  however.  Iiad  ln*en  teibirsii  to  the 
condition  of  rois  Jatneantt  hy  ihcir  iTiliiistcrs.  the  Peish- 
was.  for  A Inigtlienrd  period  prerlouvlv  to  |h|i».  when 
the  British  vested  the  raj.ili  with  n lunitetl  authority 
over  a fMiition  of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors.  The  ! 
Baltnrah  territories  since  then  have  comprised  an  area  of  i 
about  A.OOO  sq.  m.,  with  a pop.  of,  perhaps,  it  millions.  i 
In  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  H of  <’ , in  1 
iK.30.  Colonel  Briggs  stated.  “ The  aiiministration  of  the  > 
government  of  .Sattarah  m.iy  he  dc^'med  n gooil  »|wclmen  ] 
of  the  maiwigcment  of  a native  gmeriimnit.  The  coun-  ' 
try  Is  divided  Into  districts,  each  yielding  from  a tac  to  | 
]1  lac  of  rupet'P,  containing  from  |.V>  to  Vki.niiii  even  .31)0,  ' 
vlllaget.  Uver  this  district  is  nn  offleer,  called  a snul^di-  ' 
dar.  Thai  district  is  then  fulvdiridcd  among  a gre.it  : 
luimber  of  iunior  officers,  each  having  from  6 or  K to  20  ; 
villages  under  hi*  charge.  The  whole  civil  and  Jndii  iai 
business  is  comlurtrd  through  thoseofficers.  The  annual 
Assi’ssment  of  the  land  is  fixed  with  refcrcnc**  In  the 
sum  yiehied  In  former  years;  the  assessment  varying 
every  ye.ir  with  the  qiuiitity  of  l.iml  (uUivnted.  The 
revenue  it  alw.ivs  palil  in  money."  In  it  amounted  . 
to  alMMit  iA.Cn.(>on  rii|»ees.  Tins  state  was  suh*ldiary  to  ! 
the  British  till  al«ont  K30,  wimn  the  rajaib  having  lu'cn  j 
detected  in  a roniplracy  again*!  the  British  authorities,  ’ 
was  dellironeii,  his  dotninmni  having  since  that  lime 
been  atnalgamateil  w ith  and  a<bnlni«t/TiHl  under  the  Bom-  j 
bay  Presidency.  {HfimiUun'tUaxrUecr  ; Pari,  /{•'ports.)  . 

S.\  VAN  S All.  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  L’.  States,  | 
st-itc  fJeorgla,  on  the  river  of  it*  own  name,  alMiitt  12  ni.  ; 
from  Us  mouth,  .irgl  ab  m.  S.W.  Charlestown  : Ut.  32^  2'  , 


N.,  long.  81®  3'  W.  Pop..  In  1K40.  ll,2U.  !t  il.ind*  on  a 
bluff  sandy  point,  rising  about  40  A.  atwivc  the  river, 
from  whlcfi  ft  has  an  imposing  ap|wamnco  ; its  s[vii-iou« 
and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public  buildings,  iielng 
interpersed  with  many  trt'e*.  Ac.  Previously  to  injo, 
when  it  sufTered  IVom  a terrible  fire,  ft  was  mostly  hiiilt 
of  wmid.  and  it  was  formerly  also  insaiubrimis  from  the 
I'onliguity  of  rice  swamp*.  This  evil  has,  however.  b*'*'ii 
cffectuAlly  obviated  ; and  being  now  priiici)willr  of  neat 
stone  bouse*,  it  It  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  ,S. 
state*.  It  has  munermis  churchet,  an  exchange,  I*. 
State*  branch  hank,  an  academy,  Ac.  Its  trade  is  con- 
siderable^ in  10‘>  It  ex|>orted  2'J0.3*i0  bales  of  cotton,  of 
which  IS7.2IO  were  for  furrign  )>nrtft:  it  also  exmirts 
considerable  quantities  of  rice ; and  the  aggregate  ralneof 
it*  ex|>orls  m.iy,  perhap*,  amount  to  from  I to 

t.^.ooo.oon  dollars.  In  |H3rt,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the 
shipping  Iwlonging  to  the  port  nmount<-d  to  tans. 
{(Iffiaal  lii  ports  { Encpc.  Americana;  l^nrpc.  Oevg., 
Atiier.  edit.) 

•SAVE  (Herm.  San,  an.  .Sorwj),  a river  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  one  of  the  principal  trihuurie*  of  the  Da- 
imlM-.  It  rises  towards  the  N.  extremity  of  ('nriiiola.  in 
ahout  lat.  4<i'^  30'  N.,  long.  K..  and  run*  at  first 
S.K.  through  tiie  government  of  Ignlach  and  Oivatta. 
to  aiKmt  lat.  4.V’  l.V,  long.  17'-’.  It  thence  has  mrire 
of  an  E.  direetlon,  furmtng  the  boundary  line  th'tween 
the  .Austrian  prov.  of  Slavonia  on  the  N.,  and  'I'lirkish 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Serviaon  the  S.,  till  it  enters  the 
Danube  at  BoIgr.vle,  after  a course  of  *l»ont  .MK)  m. 
{Bcrfikiuit.)  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Knipa,  Ihina. 
Verb.!*.  Bosna.  and  Drina.  Thougli  not  very  rapid,  its 
Inundations  are  often  very  destnictlve.  Being  n.aviga»de 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa,  for  vc«*eU  of  front  I’lO 
to  ton*,  it  Is  a gootl  <leal  uii  d for  commercial  pur- 
|>oses.  Few  towns  of  any  con-equenre  are.  however, 
situated  on  its  Itanks,  the  prim  ii>.il  licing  Brmi  and 
Krainliurg;  Layltach.  Agram.  Pctiinia,  .iml  Po*eg.v  are. 
however,  at  no  great  dislanre.  and  some  of  tlie*n  are 
seated  on  its  iriltutancs.  {Bernfiaus,  AUg,  luinder ; 
Oeit.  Sat.  Knri/e.) 

SAVEUNK  (an.  TdAcra<rh  a town  of  France.  df»p. 
n.i*-nhiii,cap.  arroiid.,  on  the  2^orn,  a trilnitary  of  the 
lUdne.  I'.»  m.  N.W.  SJr;v«bnrg  Pop.  in  lAXr,,  ex.  coniBi., 
MIK,  Thougii  fiindy  *iln.o.‘i|,  it  is  but  IndifTi-rently  built, 
and  has  no  remarkable  edilice,  except  an  old  palace,  for- 
merly Iwdonging  to  thelo-hops  of  Straslmiirg,  hut  now 
used  for  the  prdice  Itarrack*  mid  prison.  The  town  h.vs 
manufactures  of  wnnlleii  cloths.  h«*siery.  hardware.  Ar., 
with  some  (roilc  in  timber,  floauxl  down  from  the 
by  the  Zorn, 

.SAI  fU  n.  or  SAUnon.  a large  town  of  Hlndostan, 
prov.  Malwa,  In  the  ci*detl  districts  on  the  Nerbuiidnh, 
int.  23^  4)S'  N ,aiid  long.  78®  47'  E. : taken  by  the  British 
in  I81S. 

Saugor  is  a!<o  the  name  of  an  Island  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoo^hly,  aliout  fid  m.  S.S.W. 
Calcutta.  A ratiw  .xy  to  coniwl  it  w ith  that  city  wa*  pro- 
jected a few  rears  ago,  nod  i*  now  proliahiv  compIer>m. 

SAl’MUll,  a town  of  Franee,  dc]».  Malne-et- Imlrc, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  t.oire,  28  m.  S K.  Anger*.  Pop.  in 
|M.Vv,  ex.com.,  M,.*i7n.  The  I.oirc  iicre  form*  several 
islands,  nnd  I*  ero*se*i  bv  fivi*  nr  six  bridge*,  one  of 
which,  a stone  bridge  of  I'i  arche*.  284  yds  in  length, 
long  consldenxl  .vs  one  of  lt;e  fin*  *l  In  Franee.  esmnecU 
the  tow'n  with  its  suburb  of  I.n  ('loix  Verte.  .Santnur  Is 
Imilt  partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  deeiisitr.  of  a 
hill  ernwnetl  hy  a citadel.  Its  lnw<>r  portion  I*  tolerably 
welt  laid  out,  .xnd  has  a handsome  quay  and  terrace 
faring  the  river  ; hut  the  upper  town  i-  irregular,  and  the 
streets  Inennveiiiently  str  ep,  Tiie  eastle.  wlilrh  A|>prarB 
to  hare  Invn  eonstnirteil  at  dKT-rem  |>eiiiKls  between 
the  I Ith  and  I3rb  eenturles.  wn*  the  nceasional  resnlenrc 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily  ami  the  duke*  of  the  house  of 
Valois:  for  some  time  previously  to  the  Hcvolution  it 
wa*  a it.vt'*  prison  ; it  now  serves  as  an  arsenal.  Them 
are  several  eluirrhes  worth  notice  ; one  of  which,  rurioiis 
from  its  antiquity,  is  supposixl  to  have  Wen  constructed 
In  the  -Mh  or  6th  century  ; aod  another.  Sotre  Dame  dr$ 
Ardilliers,  is  mnarkal>lc  for  ill  beauty;  having  a fine 
dome  supported  on  rorlnthian  cnhimn*.  nn  altar-plefo 
by  Philip  lie  Champagne,  Ar.  Tlie  barrwk*  an*  among 
the  t*est  of  that  dr*criptlrM)  of  edillces  In  France;  they 
are  four  stririr*  in  height,  and  ean  accommodate  1.200 
men.  The  town-hall,  pnhilc  librair,  piildtc  baths,  and 
theatre,  are  Ihe  other  principal  huilcungs.  Not  far  from 
the  town  Is  a famous  rlding-sehm)!.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen  cloths,  handkerchief*,  necklaces.  c»p|HW  arul 
Iron  wares,  leather,  saltpetre.  Ac. ; with  a brisk  trade  in 
provisions,  and  4 large  annual  fair*.  IngH*  Mys  he  should 
*‘  greatly  prefer  Sanmiir  as  a residence  to  Angers  ; it  is 
more  airy  and  lively,  the  cmmtry  uuUe  as  beautiful,  and 
provisions  are  a s'hadc  chcA|>vr."  iSwitzerland, 
p.  347.) 

Saumur  was  taken  In  I02f»  by  Fulk  of  Anjou,  and,  after 
many  vliUsiliide*.  was  annexe<l  to  the  French  crown  In 
1670.  A Protestant  academy,  founded  here  by  the  funotia 


saxony.  6n 


Duplcttif  MortiAy.  Ih^  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  B<*vcrru»r  of 
the  trtwn  tor  « it-ngthriK'tt  imtichI.  was  itissoWod  by 
XIV.  in  dtufio.vt.  Mamf-ci-tMire  i OtriOc 
du  i'uj/ffjCi'ltr  ; lin-t.  OVrtf.) 

S.\V(»NA.  a town  and  *oa-porl  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  dir.  (ienoa,  cap.  pror.  nn  the  Mrditcr> 
ranran,  20  m.  S.  W.  G«'uoa.  Pop.  ( UOH),  with  comm., 
16,311.  It  has  ramparts,  which,  howrter,  are  of  DO  KTcat 
streoitth,  and  many  public  and  prirale  buildings  ; 
iMJt  its  Streets  are  narrow,  m iiwting,  aud  iMdiy  lutresl.  it 
had  formerly  two  liArtmurs,  the  In'st  of  which  was  lilbd 
by  the  («ent>c<e  in  i.135,  from  jonlouiy  of  Ur  ca{iabilitiet : 
the  other,  formed  by  a mole  f*roje--tJng  K.  Into  the  sea, 
Is  small,  and  ts  rather  dilhcult  ol  approach,  from  the 
accuiQuIultun  of  sand  and  mud  near  its  mouth.  Savoiin 
is  A bishop's  se<*.  aud  the  teat  of  Judicial  and  commercial 
trilHm.Yls  ; it  has  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  iron  and 
eartlieiiware,  and  exports  ot.vi|?es  and  lemons,  grown  in 
its  vicinity.  Savciuawas  tiie  birthplace  of  Pn|M  s hixtus 
IV.  and  Julius  11.,  and  U said  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  ('nluinbus.  Po{>e  Pius  VII.  was 
alio  detained  in  It  in  1610.11,  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
{Diet.  f;/.  r..4T.) 

S.AVO^  . See  Sakdima  (kitigdoro  of)* 

SAXONY  (KINOUOM  OF),  a secondary  state  of 
Central  Kurope.  and  of  llaRtern  flenuany,  priticipally 
between  Ut.  Sir-’  in' and  .M-  N.,  ,and  Cho  13th  and 

I^ith  digs,  of  K.  long.;  hariog  \V.  the  ind<*|).  Saxon 
principalities  ; N.  Prussian  S.ixony  and  llrandenburg, 
aDd  S.  Ikdieiiiia.  It  Is  of  a triangular  shape.  Length. 
K.  to  W..  about  140  m. ; grcaU*st  breadth  nnarly  bu  m. 
The  area.  pop. . subdirisions,  3rc.,  are  as  follow  : _ 


Circles. 

u|.  m. 
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* TliU  t*  t'srliuive  of  the  iriMp*,  which,  wlnm  addsd,  rai«e  the 
IaIaI  jKif).  h)  l,tiSX<ll4* 


Tbc  Fezgebirpe  (ore  inountaius),  and  the  Kbsenge. 
birge  ((’lain  iimuntHins).  extend  along  .ilmost  the  whole 
of  llie  S and  S.K.  frontier,  but  tliey  nowhere  rise 
to  I.Mf  It,  of  elevation.  Their  declitUy  Is  more  gra* 
du'd  hil  l mxlul.uiug  on  the  .Saxon  than  on  the  llohe. 
miau  » .h- ; so  that  they  cover  the  gre.iter  fart  of  the  coun. 
trt  uitlitiii'ir  rutiiUle.i(ious,  rendering  it  ritlicr  innun. 
Linions  or  billv.  There  is,  however,  a very  considerable 
extent  of  level  ground,  extending  from  tlie  fu<it  of  the 
hilly  tract,  nr  from  (’oldlts,  and  Bautzen,  north- 

ward, all  along  the  frontier  of  Pru'vi.Yn  Saxni^.  The 
country  to  the  .S.K.  of  Drrvdcu.  n Ik  re  the  Kllie  forces  its 
war  through  the  innutitalu  chain,  h.ns  been  callixl  the 
'•  .Saxon  Swiderland.'*  It  Is  almut  ^iOm.  In  length  bj 
31  In  breadth,  dirersllled.  and  highly  r’lcturesijuc ; but 
its  name  is  likilv  to  convey  a wrong  imprev«i<in  of  its 
scenery,  its  highest  sumiult,  the  SchneetMrg,  being 
only  3.I.V)  U.  in  height.  'Ibo  spurs  given  oif  tiy  the 
Krigehirge  to  the  N.  enclose  the  valb  js  of  the  Kibe, 
the  two  Muldas,  the  ZiK'liop|k.xu,  !*.Uti-r.  PIHsm*.  Ac.,  .ill 
of  which  diiw  Co  N.W.,  and,  except  tin*  first,  whit  h is 
n.ivignble  throughout  tile  w liule  c.vtcut  uf  the  klugdoiu. 
rise  In  Saxony. 

Saxony  has  a milder  climate  than  most  p,irts  of  conti- 
nniUl  Kurope  In  the  same  Lit. ; the  mean  temp,  of  the 
year  tsal>ouC47'~’  Fah.:  that  ofthe  winter  quarter  lieingiv-, 
.111*1  of  the  summer  .Vio,  at  an  average  of  theentire  coun- 
try.  which  has  a mean  elevation  of  almut  l.lofift,  above  the 
sea.  lomrletl  properties  are  rather  of  limited  sue  ; hut  In 
ail  the  rural  districts  the  people  .ippc.ir  to  lie  contented 
and,  on  the  whole,  comfortable : pauperism  is  rare. 
Acnirding  t«i  Mr.  ftlrig,  “ There  Is.  perhaps,  no  roiimry 
ill  the  worM  where  more  Is  m.idc  of  the  land  (h.iii 
Naxony.  Every  nsot  of  earth  which  seems  eanahle  of 
giving  a return  Is  citUtvated  ; and  llie  meauows  arc 
mowed  twice  or  thrice  In  the  course  of  each  summer. 
You  never  meet  with  such  a thing  .xs  n common  or 
waste,  while  the  forests  nre  all  gnardrtl  with  a strictness 
prop**rtl*mate  to  their  value.  As  farmers.  1 shmild  say 
Ih.ii  the  Saxons  were  more  clean  and  industrious  th.xu 
skilful.  The  fields  are  nlw.iys  well  cleared  of  weixls, 
ami  in  their  crops  they  hare  h iutTes<lon : but  the  fa- 
vourite grain  is  ryv ; and  cither  l)ec.in«e  it  diws  not  re- 
quire to  b>*  pamperixi,  or  that  manure  Is  n srarec  article 
with  them,  they  do  not  seem  diS(Miseii  to  fatten  the  soil 
too  frequently. (<»VrT«/imr.^c*.i.  3.T7-3H.)  Hrr.whe.xt, 
and  iKvrley  nre  st  .irrely  grown,  except  in  the  low  cornu 
try  ; In  the  innuiitalo  r*‘glon  they  arc  met  with  only  In 
the  ralleys,  o^ts  nrul  pot.ilors  beinglhcre  the  chief  cro|*«. 
Peave,  vetches,  millet,  teasel,  Sax,  nil  seeds,  tob.ifcn,  and 
garden  vegcbihli’S.  arc  pretty  generally  riiltivatixl  ; and 

I t(  Uobsliiut,  friwn  (tiU  ntnrt.  tKil  Xtr.tileiff  lna«»  nothing 
m!  J«T1.  Qltuvr  ; iNil  liu  .M  |0  |1h-  t >4  itw  CMMlr) 

bh  iu4«ilhtU'Kiin«.  ol  »viiw  ’Jluv. 


artificial  grasses  are  nearly  universal.  But.  nntwiih- 
siaudiiig  the  Improvement  of  agriculture,  and  thu  in- 
dustry of  th<’  firoph',  Considerable ijuantities  of  corn  havu 
to  be  iroiM>rt«*d.  A great  deal  or  fruit  is  grown  ; and 
between  i.UXI  and  H.tMiO  morgen  of  land  are  uceupit<d 
with  vineyards.  In  1K15,  upwarls  of  53,(410  dmers  of  wine 
were  matte,  tome  of  very  tolerable  qu,xlity.  The  forests, 
which  occupy  about  l-4lh  |tart  of  tbc  entire  surface, 
consist  of  nr,  pine,  btn-ch,  oak,  elm.  m.iple,  larch,  Ac. 
rpwards  of  l-3u  part  of  the  wo<m1s  belongs  to  thn  crow  n, 
yielding  un  annual  revemwi  of  'i.(NKI,bU0  dollars;  and 
uvarly  iu.bOO  individuals  arc  etigagevi  in  woud.cuttiug. 

Saxony  is  ndebraled  for  her  bretxis  of  sherp,  wiikh 
are  among  the  finest  in  Kuro}^.  The  Kite  king,  when 
elcM'tor  ul  Saxouy,  intrusluced  the  breed  ol  3!enno  sheep 
iuto  hU  dom..  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals  with  stu  b sue- 
eoss.  tliat  they  are  now  biund  to  lui’ceed  lietler  in  central 
Kuro|>e  than  in  Spain  ; oud.  notwithstamling  the  rapidly 
increasing  iraportxtions  frum  Austraiia,  the  greater  |K>r- 
ti<m  of  the  immense  quantity  of  wool  that  we  imiwiTt 
still  contitiiies  to  U*  brought  from  Saxony  and  other 
(ierm.in  states.  Arcordtug  to  Berghativ,  there  are  only 
b3ti.(4<0  stiei'(>  ill  tile  kingdom;  but  we  apprehend  that 
tlieie  im:*t  be  sotne  sign.it  error  in  this  stateiiifiit.aud  tliat 
llielr  immlser  must  be  very  materially  greater.  Iiuiecd, 
they  are  sc.«ted,  in  ihtrtchetman't  Stem  (il.  475.).  to  ex- 
cvixl  2,(>oo.i>tjn.  We  may  farther  slate  that,  in  Ik37,  Prus- 
sian Saxony  had  above  3,<4lD,<i(X)  sheep;  and  though  it 
be  more  extensive  than  the  kingilom  uf  Saxony,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  not  so  well  stocked  as  the  latter.  The)>ostw«Mil 
is  produced  on  the  sheep- walks  of  the  Saxon  Sw  itzerland. 
The  catiieuf  Saxony,  the  mindierof  w hicb  exceeds  5T>0,t4Nl, 
areaisoof  a su|veriordescriptiun  ; but  the  butter  is  usii.\lly 
iiiditferent.  while,  to  Increase  its  Weight,  It  is  frcvpiently 
overluailed  with  salt.  But,  such  as  it  is,  the  drmamt  for  it 
is  universal.  ••  Never,”  says  Mr.  Strang,  “did  I wilnes* 
■omuch  butter  didiy  eoDiunuxl.  at  1 have  seen  since  I en- 
tered this  kingdom.  Here,  In  short,  bread  and  Iwitter  is  the 
order  of  the  day  at  all  hours.  It  is  the  perfadual  family 
st^de,  and  essential  as  a make-weight  .it  every  meaf. 
You  find  11  with  <x|ual  pruortety  at  lirrakfaM,  at  lunch, 
at  dinner,  and  at  sup|>er.  A larder  in  Saxony  may  well 
be  cali<*d  the  tmtut^l  ” ((7crm<SNjy.  Ac..  1. 140.)  Horses 
nre  not  so  extensively  reared  as  other  live  shirk,  and 
hogs  are  uot  numerous.  Tbe  game  laws  are  very  rigully 
enturced,  all  sorts  of  birtU  being  included  in  their  iu.u  t- 
meiits  ; and  rights  of  fishing.  Ac.,  appear  to  be  presen  c<l 
with  the  most  scrupulous  tenacity. 

Alining  Is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  (he 
iuhabs.  l ew  parts  of  Kurope  equal  the  Krzgebirgr  in 
the  variety  and  extent  of  their  mineral  riches.  The 
basis  of  these  mountains  is  gr.iulte,  covered  by  gnnts, 
mica,  and  day  slate  In  swcesslon,  bedwi'cn  which  are 
<Kher  strata  cuntainiiig  metallic  ores.  I'pwardv  of  'iIhi 
mines  are  wrought,  which  are  said  to  employ  alMuit 
1 1, MM)  wurkmcii ; oihl  iN-tweeii  .Vl.OiK*  and  6(*.*R  O pet-oiix, 
or  about  l*3(ah  part  of  the  entire  pop.,  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  luiliiug  industry  and  llio  maiiiifaclurc  of 
metallic  products.  The  total  Annual  value  of  tin'  leetuU 
obialiieil  if  estimated,  by  J{ergb.nis,  ot  l,7Mi.Mi>  dollars  ; 
the  silver  prorlucing  nearly  and  the  iron  and  iron- 

wares 400, MK)  dollori.  )a*ad,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimouy  , 
cobalt,  and  maiig.xnese  are  the  other  princtiial  nieuls. 
Frciltcrg  (which  see.  L WW.)  U the  centre  of  the  silver 
milling  uiolrlct.  The  iHigbtmurlKMKl  of  Mv.Hssen  yields 
the  line  porcelain  clay,  of  which  the  **  l)rcvd«?u  t hin.i  ’ 
is  made.  Alx>ut  1|  tmllioii  »ck(jffi-i  coal  are  annually 
prtHlticed.  Salt  U •carce,  since  the  salt  mines,  formerly 
tnclufied  In  the  Sax<m|dom.,  were  siqairated  from  Iheni 
Id  1KI.%  Atid  tliiii  important  iic’cessary  is  mostly  ini|Kirtcd 
from  Prvusia-  Serpentine  marble,  and  tine  bmUliug 
stone,  arc  abuudaiit ; os  are  various  gems,  inrioduig 
the  topas,  jas(>rr.  agate,  tourmaline.  Ac. 

The  most  im|Mirtant  branch  of  manufacturing  indu«try 
in  SaxotiT  is  that  uf  cotton.  Its  rxteiuiun  has  (Men 
attributnf  to  the  nearly  rontera|Kiraueous  intnaliiiiioii 
of  the  (wdato,  called  by  tirnuan  writers  the  “ manna  of 
the  mmintaiiis,"  and  which  has  enabled  itie  Saxon 
weavers  to  obtain  a sulficieiu’y  of  (cwmI  at  evix  »-duiKly 
low  wages.  In  1H.30,  there  were  in  Saxony  wi  spin, 
ning  establlshmeutv.  having  3<d.30J  spindles,  employing 
5,.ViO  ailuJt*,  and  3,443  children:  uf  tliesi’  establish- 
ments, only  3 were  wrought  by  slr.xm.  In  K17.  there 
were  I3(  •pinuiiig  esUlillshiiienls.  with  4**0,.’135  sniiidles. 
{lUnrring'i  Utp.  vn  the  Pruttiita  CommercuU  i.eaittie, 
p 3.'*  .) 

M«wl  descriptions  of  cotton  fnliriev  are  now  pnxlncej. 
and  many  new  f.ictorics  have  liceii  est.-Uditbed  lii  riieni- 
nitz,  Zwickau,  Auderan,  Frey  burg,  Ac.  (Jreal  efforts  are 
making  to  improve  tlie  construciiuii  of  machinery  ; and 
jolnt-»l«>ck  rompaiiies  fi»r  the  pur|K»e  have  been  est.iti. 
lithed  near  Chcinnltz  :uid  Urcstlen.  Cool  has  williiii  the»e 
few  years  been  found  In  the  ncighliourhotHl  of  Dresden  ; 
and  it  Is  said  tliot  the  mines  are  liecomlng  prc»ductive. 
and  promise  a goo«l  supply,  ('ouon. printing  woiks 
are  on  the  iocreasr,  and  hare  been  much  miuruved 
ill 
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Ih**  Imt  f«’W  yrarf.  Allhon^ti  the  Saxon  print*, 
in  frf>n(*ral.  Art*  not  eqU'il  to  the  )H*«t  Kiiizlich  in  bnantj^ 
of  (i.ittern  or  hriiriitne**  and  faitopt*  of  roltnirin^.  thp|- 
are  Mid  to  make  ii|)  for  thcM*  dpru-ipiicics  l>y  the 
cheappr  rah**  at  whirh  tlicr  ran  tx*  pnaUiertl.  (A>y«rr, 
in  tAc  llanfiii'itH  Ilrport.  part  II.  610,  6U.) 

Tim  only  tirticlr,  howexcr.  in  whirlt  thr  Saxon*  rome 
into  conipi'titiun  witii  ti«  in  thr  Amrnraii  and  other 
foreiRH  market*  i*  cotton  husirry.  partlrulsrly  the  infe- 
rior rir»rriptumt.  Dr.  Unwrina  *ay«  that  he  had  »een 
•omi*  iitorkiiix^  intendrd  for  the  .Amrrican  market*  which 
wen*  *o’.d  at  li>e  rate  of  3*.  id  a tioxrn  1 The  number  of 
itorkinst'ffaine*  ammintrtl.  in  l**l.\  to  alvmt  D.IKX);  in 
ImSI.  t»l4,n»0;  and  in  KWi.  to  VO.oOO.  The  number  of 
liiattor-norkmeo.  In  K’tl,  wai  7, !<»'>;  hired  workmen, 
3.-K  >:  apprentice*,  7,H.Vi ; in  all,  i3,<fil  The 

numlMT  of  frame*  in  work  wa«  |.3.»t4l,  v>d  tiie  averaite 
weekly  return  |t«r  frame  wai  1 doll.  4 |tr..  = 3*.  44.  *terl- 
init-  'rhere  I*  no  branch  of  Industry  which  *eems  more 
Approjiriatf  to  Saxony  than  thia  It  reaulre*  oniy  a tmall 
outlay  of  cai>ital  for  the  aloekiiip-maKer  : hi*  wooden 
frame  it  not  expentire;  the  co»t  of  his  *tock  of  cotton 
twi«t  i*  small : and  by  aisociatuiK  a^tricultural  with  nia- 
mifart(triii((  lmiii*iry.  he  tiippliet  himseif  from  liisown 
little  farm  * tth  tl>e  principal  uecfsiaries.  If  we  may  de- 
pend nri  llie  itatetnenti  of  Itowring  and  other*,  it  would 
appear  tliat  the  *torkir\];-weavert  of  Saxony  are  in  attate 
of  progretiirely  iiicrt*a»ing  pro*{N*rity.  Mmt  of  theirt  are 
tiuie|>endent  lalmorer*,  buying  for  themselve*  the  raw 
materia!  and  felling  their  manufactured  •tcKklog*  to  a 
number  of  small  ntllrctor*.  wlio  furnikh  the  rtu-mnits 
or  the  (..eUtslc  marki-t*.  ( ti-itrrinf'i  H^fori.  p.  30- ) 

We  confc**,  how4  ver,  that  we  are  not  a little  sceptical 
a*  to  several  of  these  statements,  and  have  very  great 
iio*4be*  whether  person*  in  the  rontlitinn  of  the  S.ixnn 
stnrklng'weaTcr*  can  ever  come  Into  competition  with 
those  of  Kngland  In  the  production  of  any  but  the 
r«Kir»e*t  desenplion  of  pxms.  In  Illustration  of  what 
is  t)'»w  st.MiHl,  we  may  mention,  that  during  (he  year 
eivl(*d  the  of  Seplriiilmr,  IW*.*,  hosiery  of  the 

raiiio  of  4IX.-II0  dollars  was  im|X>rted  from  the  llanse 
Towns  into  the  llnited  States,  of  wiiich,  probald  y,  the 
principal  portion  was  from  Saxony  \ and  tids.  wltli  yarn 
4»l  the  value  of  dolls.,  made  up  the  whole  of  the 

Imporl*  of  cotton  gosxl*  Into  the  CnitesI  State*  from 
these  {H>rt*  In  Uie  course  of  that  year  I {Hfflciai  Heport 
by  i'onfirttt.'S 

The  inaiiofartlire  of  linen  In  .Saxony  l«  also  of  cwul- 
dcraliU*  linp>rtance.  The  wearing  btitmess  emplojtxl, 
in  from  13.000  to  l3.(<Xi  looms;  of  uhk'h  alxuit 

f*.M,  employing  About  3,1)00  person*  as  wcasers,  loom- 
builders.  pattorn-draweri,  Arc.,  were  atiproprUted  to  the 
wi*A«ing  of  damasks  and  table.|1nrn.  *I  he  wrekly  earn- 
ings of  the  ilamask  wearers  r:»ry  from  about  a*.  3rf.  up  to 
7r.  tW. ; btit  for  while  linens  the  utmost  amount  of  a 
inait's  w age*,  per  WL*ek.  would  he  fVom  2s.  to  ‘is.  id  ster- 
ling. The  spinning  of  fl.ix  employ**  numerous  hands; 
but  nntwithstnnding  about  lO.lsV)  rwt.  of  yarn  Is  animaliy 
Impnrte*!  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Ac.,  ami  latterly  there 
have  tieen  contideralde  Iniportatious  from  England. 
{Hnndloom  Kfp.y  p.  Ml.) 

In  1H37  there  were  In  Saxony  12C  estabilshmenU  for 
ipinning  woollen  yarn,  with  71.^^  spirhllet.  and  e«t.a. 
biikhmmti  for  rt>mbcd  yarn,  with  30.7G3  spindle*  ; mak- 
ing together  sphidtcw.  being  an  increase  of  31  *1 

per  cent,  since  KI4,  and  of  127  per  cent.  *ln<*e  lx.31.  The 
pnigri-is  of  the  Saxon  clotli  manufacture*  in  (he  three 
rear*  from  Ih.34  to  l’<37  1*  statril.  in  an  official  rewjrt,  to 
liavelsren  greater  th.in  In  the  30  rear*  preceding  ! Great 
Improreinent*  hare  been  Introtfuccd.  nol  only  in  the 
fabric,  but  in  the  finish  of  woolieis  Roods,  nartictilarly  by 
the  IntrcHluction  from  the  Netherlands  or  a new  steam 
brtishlng  machine.  In  1*439  the  woollen  monufacturo 
employeil  from  3,000  to  4,000  looms,  which  produced 
aboit  100,000  pieces  of  cloth.  Much  attentimi  has  been 
paid  nf  late  to  the  mamifarture  of  machinery  t though  It 
tie  ittill  far  t>ehind  wh.xt  Is  met  with  In  the  manufacturing 
«Ilslrirt*  of  Great  Itritnin.  The  Jacquard  loom  U gra- 
do.xlly  U'lng  lntr(Mlu**csl.  and  there  are  ichool#  of  nianu- 
farture*  at  l)re*d«*n,  fhemnlt*,  Plauen,  Ac.  Plain  and 
Hgiired  silks,  of  s'ciy  f.tir  qu.xllty,  are  made  at  Annabrrg. 
IVnlg,  and  Trankei»l)erg.  The  government  is  very  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  culture  of  silk,  and  some  esiab- 
iishmenU  for  the  propagation  of  the  worms  exist  at 
Drcwlen  and  I.,eii>sic ; but  In  such  a climate  they  can 
har*lljr  be  ex|»eetctl  to  have  much  success.  Wiwsden 
wares  are  made  in  Uu*  country,  of  the  cstimalesl  value  of 
ab<>ut  IKin.iXJO  dollars  a rear  {OrrykaHt)  \ and  Saxony 
lupplii**  furniture  of  every  desenplion,  innslcH)  Instru- 
ments, Ac..  tn  a great  part  of  Gerin.n»y.  Porcelain,  and 
mo'ft’rn  anIiijUf-i.  arearliele*  m.ide  in  large  qu.iniilte*. 
partleuUrly  at  Meissen.  Tlie  china  produrcsl  here  fiw- 
ut'oly  enjoyed  a very  high  rejuitalion  throughout  Ku- 
fope.  luit,  owing  to  the  rxtra*mUnary  improvement* 
maile  in  the  manufaciurr  In  thU  and  other  cmtntries, 
V«-l«*cu  china  ha*  dcclim-»l  r«m*l«lerahly  from  il*  ancient 
Mlebi  Uy.  Alrnoii  every  .vticlc  of  use  or  luxury  U made 


In  Saxony  ; (hr  chief  dcCclency  is  In  paper,  of  whirli  Ih® 
Samn  mannforturc*  do  not  nrcwiuce  nearly  enough  for 
the  immense  cuusuinption  of  tlic  pn*ssc*  of  l.eipstc  and 
IJri'sden. 

The  extension  ofthc  eotton  and  woollen  manufacture* 
of  Saxony,  since  IK.33,  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  as. 
crllsablc  to  thr  circumstance  ot  her  having  then 
the  I’russian  ('ommerclal  loragiic.  This  opened  a widely 
I cxterulcd  market  for  her  product*  among  the  (iennan 
: States,  from  the  greater  niimlHT  of  which  they  had  pre- 
; viously  lieen  cither  wholly  excluded,  or  ailmUted  only 
claiKlrstlrmly,  and  under  great  difficnliw**.  Saxony,  in 
fact,  has  derivcnl  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  I^caKiie, 
much  more,  in  nroportinn  to  her  extent  and  population. 

' than  Prussia.  Little  or  no  cloth  of  Saxon  maoufacturo 
has  hitherto  fotiiid  it*  way  to  the  United  States. 

'J'he  extensive  commercial  relations  of  Saxony  owf 
I their  origin  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Frederica  Au- 
gustus. tne  Klector,  afterward*.  King  of  Saxony,  who, 

' at  a time  when  protecting  and  prolilhitory  tariffs  sur- 
I rounded  hit  states,  adopt<*u  a lltseral  mmincrcial  system, 

I and  converted  Saxotir.  and  especially  l.elptic.  Into  one  of 
the  most  lm|M>rtaut  mart*,  not  mertly  for  the  lujqdy  of 
central  and  northern  F.urnpe,  hut  part  even  of  Asia, 

' with  all  *ortt  of  ronnufactured  produce.  The  fair*  at 
l.cipslc  were  for  a h'ngthened  tvriod  the  great  source* 
whence  Uussia.  as  far  as  (he  borders  of  Chtisa,  Polaisd, 
the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  many  parts  of  (be 
Turatsh  and  Persian  dominions,  were  supplied  with  ma- 
nufartiires ; and  though  they  have  latterly  , declined, 
they  still  continue  to  be  much  resorted  to.  l.eipsic  hat 
been  for  a Irnglhcnod  ix*riod  the  centre  erf  the  bonk  trade 
of  ti^rmany,  l>eing,  I-0)i)don  and  Paris  only  excepted,  the 
greatest  literary  emporium  In  the  world.  'Hie  value  of 
the  works  srdd  at  the  E.a*ler  fair  of  late  years  has  been 
estimated  at  abtnit  3.0f<0.000  dollars  ; and  os  many  as  600 
booksellers  are  said  to  have  been  assembUxl  at  some  of 
these  fairs  from  all  parts  of  <!ormany  to  dispose  of  their 
puhllratioiis  amt  adjust  their  acoumts  ! (Set  I.uipsir.) 

Tlie  Cimvemiufi  dollar,  coined  in  Saxony.  *x  33  gute- 
groschen.  or  4r.  I|4.  Kngl.  : the  Saxon  dollar  of  34  gr.  i* 

, an  imagiuars  cr>ia.  100  Ure*<icn  stbtjfila  arc  equivalent 
I to  196  of  llerMn.  The  other  measures,  &e..  arc  com. 

paratively  unimportant,  and  the  coiut  of  Prussia  aro 
^ generally  current. 

j (ior^nmmt.  — .Saxnny  Is  an  hereditary  and  limited 
I monarchy,  haring  a senate  nr  upper  house,  and  a Imuse 
of  n-preieolAlive*.  Prevlmislv  to  1><3»).  It  h.id  slate*  : 

I hut  these  had  compararlvely  llUle  t>«wer;  and  the  Im- 

(M)sUion  nf  taxes  .101!  other  public  burdens,  and  the  regu- 
atlonofthe  publie  expenditure,  mostly  dei>eiid<‘d  on  tim 

fleasure  of  the  king.  But  the  French  Uevolutlon  t>f 
K.30  was  speedily  foilowixl,  In  Saxony,  by  some  very 
\ im|K>rlant  |Mdilical  change*.  The  king  was  olilierd  to 
I ass(K'iatc  his  nephew,  the  {’resent  sovereign,  with  nim  in 
the  guvenmient,  a re{>resciit.'itivc  system  was  orgaiiisei! 

^ on  a new  principle,  and  the  abuses  iucldcut  to  the 
feuiclal  system  were  suppressed. 

The  senate  consists  of  'VI  mems..  and  tho  house  nf 
reiuTscntatlves  of  300.  Of  the  senators,  some  take  their 
[ se.xti  by  virtue  of  tlieir  offices,  as  the  Rom.  Caih.  bishop. 

the  king's  principal  ch.i|daln,  a Protestant  bishop,  the 
' denn  of  the  university,  and  one  or  two  great  nffii-ers  of 
1 state.  Of  the  remainder,  tome  sit  in  the  right  of  their 
[ estate*,  and  transmit  their  privileges,  a*  senators,  with 
their  estate*,  to  (heir  children;  w Idle  others  arc  elected 
1 for  each  iwirljameni  hy  n constituency  of  their  own  order. 

I The  qualitlcatlon  for  a sewt  In  the  senate  is  the  Mmc  that 
Is  requiriHl  to  entitle  a m.in  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
! senator,  vix.  a laialed  estate  worth  G.OOO  doll.vr*  a year. 

The  lower  house  is  elected  by  a species  of  housv'hold 
I suffm^e.  or  hy  such  houls  of  families  as  cmiiribuU*  in 
I any  waj  to  the  {niblic  burdens.  The  candidate  must 
posses*  property  to  the  amount  nf  l,00f>  dollars  a year. 

I Senators  receive  7 doikirs  a day  during  the  sitting  of 
j parliament,  and  deputies  3 dollars.  But  owing  to  the 
I nigh  quahliration  required  for  deputies,  and  other  rausc*. 

the  new  constitution  Is  not  so  {X’pnlar  a*  might  have 
I been  cxiiect*^.  **  Though,”  say*  Mr.  Gklg,  all  *' inonry- 
hill*  must  needs,  as  among  ourselvc*,  originate  in  the 
I t'h.of  Dep..  the  minister  has  but  to  pro}K>sc  Ids  plan 
‘ through  an  .igeut,  and  he  I*  sure  to  carry  It.  Meanw  Idle 
j the  c»in*tiluenrT.  especially  In  the  rural  districts,  com- 
plain loudiv  that  their  parliament  I*  worse  than  useless  r 
' that  It  sAiMles  them  with  burdens  which,  under  the  nld 
system,  they  were  not  required  to  bear ; th.at  now  they 
have  330  sovereigns  to  inalnuin  instead  of  one  I *]'he 
rigid  censorship  still  exorcisetl  over  the  pres*  keep*  the 
.Haxon  public  profoundly  Ignorant  ot  what  U passing  in 
(heir  p.irlUmrnt ; though  a*  to  speaking,  such  a thing  is 
unknown  In  the  Ch.  ot  Dtp.  In  the  upper  house  the 
rase  is  somewhat  different ; for  It  is  compoKed  of  men 
who  do  (M'rasionaily  s{H*4ak.”  (CJitig's  Littmany  im  lii37. 
I.  } 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  newly  organisctl  represent- 
ative system  is  nf  great  im(>ortanee  to  (he  Kingdom  ; and 
it  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  greyer  influence  and  indc- 
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rmilptire  »frnrtHT;g  a*  ^xprrimcc  makp»  the  deputie* 
4-tti-r  ar<)u;tfnttst  with  lh'*ir  rii;ht«  and  diitir*. 
iVrhajm,  however,  the  Inroad  made  on  the  feudal 
ti-m,  which  wa<  malntaliM-d  in  the  rural  dbtrkis  nearly 
to  the  riilie«t  extent.  wa«  the  niuit  advanta{(<>ou<  of  the 
Vttru»ui change*  cfftTted  in 

ileretlitarj  JurlMlktUm*  were  alKiUihed,  except  In  very 
rare  ca<i't  ;’«nd  the  morr  op|ire»»ne  prlTtle{5c*  riijoyeil 
f>y  (he  lord*  were,  at  the  Mnie  time,  itippre*»ed.  All 
town*  now  elect  thHr  own  munlrlpaUtie*.  aiwl  are  go- 
verned by  law*  of  th>>lr  own  iiiakhig;  while  the  rural 
diotrlct*,  being  divid<*<l  into  department*,  each  of  w hirh 
ha«  it*  own  magUtratev,  whom  the  people  not  only 
rhnote,  hut  may,  al*o.  In  ca*e  of  malversation,  de- 
grmiU*  from  other.  The  munlrip  il  officer*.  al*o.  though 
eiccleil  hy  the  ( itijen*  for  life,  arc  lUldc.  on  c<mvirllon 
of  incap.vlty  or  unfair  dealing,  to  be  dejfraded.  'J'helr 
powers  arc  vei^  cnnsideralde  in  reference  Loth  to  person 
and  proyierty,  for  they  regulate  the  ]K>lice,  hear  and  de- 
lemiisio  c[vn  causes,  and  both  Ax  the  amount  of  local 
rates  to  be  levied  on  the  citizens,  and  determine  how  tlie 
produce  shall  be  ex{>ended.  In  (he  election  of  the  ma- 
Kistratei,  every  rate-payer  has  a voice.  They  are  all 
•ahiried  officer*.  It  is  m'cessary,  however,  to  enable  any 
<Mie  to  tic  appointed  to  the  magisterial  office,  that  he 
should  hare  received  a legal  education,  and  be  possessed 
nf  some  small  portion  of  land,  and  of  the  house  in  which 
b«  reside*. 

There  are  civil  and  criminal  court*  In  the  cap.  of  each 
circle.  ar>d  a high  court  of  ap^*al  in  Dresden,  in  which 
latter  all  capital  cases  are  tried.  Kxeemion*  take  place 
by  decapitation.  There  are  special  military  Iribunai*.  a 
superior  Ascul  court,  university  court  at  Leipsic.  mining 
tribunal  at  Freiberg,  p.itrimoniaI  tribunal*.  &c.  The 
reigning  family  is  Kom.  Calliolic,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  Zi.WMJ  Kom.  I'.ttliolic*  in  the  klng\lom,  the  great 
Imlk  of  the  po{>.  being  Lutherans.  Literature  ami  the 
due  arts  h.-ive  dourbhed  more  in  Saxony  than  in  any 
other  part  of  (it-rmany;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
oAintry  in  Europe  wiiere  primary  instrurtion  is  so 
w idely  dlfPised  ; the  number  of  the  mdtrlduals  attending 
•choois,  aiKl  other  temhiaric*,  is  said  to  l>e  as  high  as 
one  in  six  of  the  populatiua.  The  untvetsity  of  Lvipsic 
is  the  primdpal  seminary.  ’ 

Every  male  Inhalt.  20  rear*  of  ape  I*,  with  certain  ex- 
reptioiis,  obliged  tu  serve  in  the  army  fur  six  year*  in 
time  of  |>cace.  and  fur  three  years  mbsequently  in  the 
tesi  rve  corps.  The  armixi  force  is  pretty  extensive  ; it 
consist*  of  about  13.00U  men,  of  wliiKn  lO/Kio  are  privates 
under  arms ; besides  the  reserve  curps  of  3t)0U  more, 
'rhk*  kingduta  holds  the  4tii  rank  amimg  the  (lerman 
st.'Ues,  having  four  voles  in  the  full  diet  and  one  in  com- 
mittee. and  fumishe*  a cimtlngent  of  IK.OdU  men  to  the 
army  of  tho  Confed.  Its'public  revenue  from  IfMO  to 
Iat2  has  iMH’n  Axed  at  b.AOO.'ib?  doll.,  nml  It*  expenditure 
at  A.4'Jt.7M  doll.  At  the  cud  of  lH3b  the  pi^llc  debt 
amciiiited  to  IO,'.l‘in,4.S7  dolt. 

The  S.ixon*  arc  among  the  best  (•rw’imeni  of  the  old 
'IVutonlc  raci\  In  person,  mamieri,  &c  , traveller*  have 
remarked  that  Ihej*  l»ear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
English  agricultural  pop.  The  .Saxon  royal  family 
IS  sakl  to  iw  descended  from  Witkhiml,  sovereign  of  this 
territory  in  the  linie  of  ('harlem.vgne. 

Saxony  was  created  an  electorate  In  H23.  which  title 
it  rcCaiiuxl  till  Ihtv],  when  NafKiteori  erected  it  into  a 
kingdom.  During  the  late  war  the  king  of  S.ixony  wa*. 
from  the  battle  of  Jena  downward*,  a Arm  nlty  of  Na{>o-- 
ieon,  who  made  exu-nsive  addlUnns  tu  hi*  umninions ; 
nnd  he  did  not  atMinloii  the  fortunes  of  hi*  benefactor 
till  after  the  b.nllle  of  lA'i|»sIc  had  con'jicl!c<t  the  French 
to  ev.^^^atc  Germany.  Till*  ctMiduil  led  to  the  Jls- 
memlierment  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  |H|.^:  some  of  its  nioit  valuable  provinces  were  then 
assigned  to  I’russia;  and,  but  for  the  op|Hrsition  of 
Austria,  it  is  proliable  that  Saxony  nnukl  tlien  have 
censed  to  exist  at  a se|»nrale  stale.  {Bi'rfhaut,  AUg.  \ 
iMndtr,  •r  ; StftHi  A7>rtwg's  OermitHy  mul  th€  Oer- 
tnans  ; HUig't  Germaity.  ifc. ; ixiislm.)  | 

Saxonv,  a prov.  of  (bo  I'russion  states,  conilsting  , 
of  the  territories  disraemlrered  from  tiie  kingdom  of 
Saxony  in  iSi.*!,  with  the  Saxon  st.xtes  formerly  tetnnging 
to  Frucsia,  has  on  the  K.K.  ami  P..  Brandenburg.  S.  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  Timringian  states,  and  on 
the  \V.  tlesse,  Brunsa  ick,  and  llHnuTcr.  It  is  of  a very 
irregular  outline,  hat  several  ewr/oerx,  and  include* 
williln  its  frontier*  the  independent  principalities  of 
Anhalt,  Sonderthnusm.  Ac.  Area,  9,7h.>*q.  m.  Pop., 
in  1^37.  l,-W.*,3.Vl,  of  whom  1.437  3-'>3  are  Protestants,  and 
li7.1<3'i  ('alhniic*.  It  is  divklevl  into  three  regrnciri.  .and 
these  again  into  41  circles.  Prir>cii>jU  towns  Uagvlebnrg, 
li<vtie,  Krfnrth,  Merttkiurg.  Kaumnurg,  Burg.  Ac.  '1‘he 
Hortz  mountains  He  on  the  W.  fruutier  of  the  prov. ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  there  are  no  hills  of  any  con - 
skieralde  magnitude.  Fritvci{Ml  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  its 
nAhU’tits,  the  Saale.  Miihbi.  I'lislrut.  Ac.  Soil  in  |Mrtt 
s.vndy  and  unprudiu  live,  but  in  general  loamy  and  fertile. 

1 no  pUlu  ul  alagvicburg  I*  icckianxl  about  the  best  loud  i 
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I In  Prufiia,  and  I*  very  well  cultivated.  Prlnclp.'U  pro- 
j duct*,  wheat  and  other  sort*  of  (x>rn.  A.ix  and  hemp. 
I excellent  wool,  lohacro,  Ac.  '1‘he  vine  It  cultivateii  in 
‘ the  nelghlMHirhovHl  of  Mer«rburg  ami  some  other  place*. 
Prmlurtive  mine#  ofco.il.  Iron,  rock-salt.  Ax.  arc  wrought 
in  different  parts  of  (he  province.  1 he  stuck  of  sheep 
excewl*  V.fiOO.oOO  head,  and  wool,  which  ha*  l>een  vasdy 
improved  by  crosiing  with  merino*  and  other  Ane-wooUifd 
I breed*,  ho*  berome  a *tapl**  product.  Mamiraclures  Ira- 
I portant  and  valuable.  con*i!>ting  of  Anc  woollen*,  linen*, 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  hardware,  Ac. 

SC AUBOKOI'GH,  a sea  p«>rt,  pari,  ami  mun.  l>or„ 
market-town,  and  |Mir.  of  England,  N.rid)ng,  co.  York, 
and  E.  div.  of  the  wap.  of  I’Ickcrmg  Lythc,  on  a r«M  ky 
slojie,  rising  from  an  extensive  l*ay,  3.'i  ni.  N.K.  S'ork. 
Area  of  pari.  bor.  (whieh  Includes,  with  the  old  lair, 
and  par.,  the  extra  parix-hlai  dUl.  of  the  ciUtle).  *7.ld(l 
acres,  pop.,  in  I*i31.  in  IMl,  irUifiO.  It  ha*  a 

very  striking  ap|>ear.ince  from  the  sen.  from  which  it 
rite*  amphitheatrewise  to  n considerable  height.  It  I* 
well  built  : the  streets  in  the  tipper  part  of  the  (own 
are  spaLious  and  well  paved ; and  (he  bouse*  gi-ne- 
rally  nave  a handsume  ap|>earanve.  It  is  nI*oextcitd- 
ing  S.W.  toward*  FoI»grave.  and  aouthwurd  along  the 
shore.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  tiie  town-h.-tli, 
trlnity-hmi*e,  new*  room,  a**eml»ly-ronms,  a tieat  and 
wcll-conducted  theatre,  a sea-bathing  mitnnary.  5 bath- 
ing  rtUililiihmenU,  and  ’i  public  tibrariei.  Bui  the 
bandsuiiiest  and  most  classical  building  belonging  to  tlie 
town  I*  the  museuni,  a rotunda  37|  ft.  in  diam«acr,  by 
50  ft.  in  height,  in  tlic  Roman  Doric  style.  It  it  con- 
slrurtevi  of  the  Kelloway  linievtone,  a Due  building  ma> 
teri.i),  presented  from  hit  exttrnsive  quarm**  at  ilucknct*. 
by  Sir  J.  V.  H.  Juhiistuue,  Bart.  M.F.  for  the  bor.  ; and 
thougli  of  recent  erection,  ha*  a valu.iblc  collection  of 
ipeclment  Ulustrative  cf  the  geology  and  natural  htvtory 
of  the  N.  riding.  A Ane  Iron  bridge  of  4 arches,  supported 
on  ma«aire  stone  pier*.  70ft.  in  height,  has  been  thrown 
across  a ravine  to  connect  the  higher  town  with  die  spa. 
I m.  to  the  S.  This  handsome  *srm*ttire,  which  cost 
••.OCb/.,  raisinl  hy  sub«crlpliun.  was  completetl  in  JbVx. 
The  |»ar.  churcli.  wiiich  was  given  bv  Richard  1.  to  die 
aldx-y  of  Citeaiix,  it)  Rurgiiiidy.  stand*  on  an  eminence 
nut  tar  from  tlir  mins  ol  tlie  lastloi  it  was  lurmerly 
iruch  larger  lh.nn  at  prcocut ; but  the  part  now  useil  it 
cominodlouviy  litied  up  for  dirme  woTsliip.  Christ- 
church. built,  in  Ihavt.  of  stone  furnished  by  Sir  John 
Juhiulone,  in  (he  early  Knglisi)  style,  lias  accommovlation 
for  l.3l<l  person*.  A cliapel  of  ea*c  was  ercct«l  in  IMO, 
in  tlie  lower  'lart  of  the  town,  near  the  quay  tide,  by  vo- 
luntary subscriidton,  principally  for  the  accoinm'odatiou 
of  the  poor:  ft  coDtaius  nearly  .ViO  tiuingt.  of  which 
about  three  (biirth*  are  entirely  free.  'I'here  are  plaixs 
of  worihip,  alio,  for  R.  Catholic*,  Wesleyan,  primitive 
and  a*M>ciation  Mrtbndisu.  Indcjicndents,  B.vpdsts,  «n«l 
the  Soclrty  of  Friends,  to  rao»t  of  which,  a*  well  os  to 
all  the  churche*,  are  attached  weil-altencied  Sunday- 
ichools.  A grammar-school,  founded  in  the  'ith  century, 
is  but  slenderly  endowed  ; but  there  are  several  goiid  snli- 
*cr1ptloii-*<  h(K)l*,  including  two  on  the  N.niooal  and  one 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan.  1'he  Amicable  Society  aLo 
clothe*  and  educates  Uiwtxn  70  and  »o  b«iy*  and  giils. 
A *r,»man's  boipiul  1*  under  the  government  or  the 
Trinity  llou<e,  and  there  are  almshouse*,  and  several 
other  benevolent,  as  well  as  religious  insliiuiinn*. 

'l  im  harbour,  w hich  is  easy  oi  access,  I*  prolvx  ted  by  a 
handsiunc  stone  pier,  of  modem  crectitin;  but  uni'ortu- 
nairi)  It  labours  uikIct  a dHieieticy  of  water,  having  only 
from  4 ft.  lu  h ft.  at  low  el>b  springs,  and  from  k ft.  to 
!»  It.  at  low  ehb  map*  | but  from  tirst  quarter  Aood  to 
la*t  quarter  ebb,  vessels  drawing  H ft.  water  may  enter 
the  liarbour  with  safety.  A small  foreign,  luid  pretty 
cnniideralile  coasting-tr.-ule  is  carried  on.  In  IMU  tltete 
belonged  to  the  curt  » A*liips,  of  (heaggn'gatc  burden 
of  32.*^  ton*,  lluriiig  the  same  year  (he  gros*  custom*’ 

; diitle*  nmounled  to  I.hk;/.  7*.  ‘J»t.  ; there  liiu.  ho*»-\er 
owing  to  the  privilege  of  bonding  ha%  ing  Iktu  cuufernxl 
I on  the  port,  Uxn  a remarkable  itvereaw*  this  vear  (H»4l  > 
in  the  amumit  of  the  diilles;  the  rei-eipts'fur  the  li 
month*  eDding  3«th  Nov.  being  3.721/.  12*.  3d.  A great 
deal  of  a*h  is  brmighl  in  here,  and  forwardfci  to  the  ih». 
puIoUB  districts  in  (be  West  Riding;  ai  d of  late  years 
tcrcral  person*  have  embark--d  in  the  herring  lishery 
which  Is  becoming  an  Important  and  proDtolde  source  of 
employment  to  the  Ashermen.  Erom  4«>  to  .V)  y.xwi* 
belong  at  present  to  Scarborough  and  Filey,  In  ad«iltimi 
t«i  the  nunicrou*  imall  boats  Used  fnr  Hihing  In-shure; 
and  it  Is  not  unusual  for  i.V)  or  2UU  bents  to  enter  (he 
harlKHjr,  during  the  se.xson,  at  the  fcime  tide  wi-,|i  her- 
ring*. As  an  encouragement  to  the  Asheries.  the  cor- 
poration remit  the  tithe  of  h*h  to  whirli  iliey  nrp  en- 
titled ; and  a society  hiu  bix  n formed  to  raist  au  honorary 
fund,  to  meet  the  casual  losses  of  nets,  lines,  and  tackle, 
of  such  provident  fishermen  a*  IxKon'e  suliMriMiig 
im  Iiilwr*  I ami  ihia  insuring  to  them,  at  a slight  Uiargt. 
All  adviuitagcuiis  protection.  * 

“ Since  the  |•caLe,  slilp-bulidiug,  whicli  to;n-crh  ci-n* 
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tributcd  In  no  ilight  to  the  protperity  of  the 

town.  liAfl  greatly  aud  now  hat  almott  ceued  ; 

nor,  from  the  ahaUownett  of  lu  artificial  bnrlHiur.  U 
U ever  likely  to  bccoiue  a rrry  Important  trading  place. 
It  u »u|v)>orte<l  by  the  reaort  of  ttrangen  to  it  fur  the 
pur|K>»e«  of  tea-bathlne  and  amuaenu'iit ; and  theac  are 

t)rlncipally  of  the  middle  rlatiet,  and  from  the  manu* 
artiinng  dUtrlcti  of  I^nruhire,  Durham,  and  the  Vi. 
riding  of  Vorkthlre.”  {Pari.  Itound.  lUporl.}  Scar- 
borough la.  howcTer,  frequented  not  only  fur  the  purpuae 
of  seiwbathtng,  but  on  account  of  iu  /w  mineral  apringa ; 
which  lure  lately  bcenaualyaed  by  Uichard  Phillipa,  Kaq. 
F.H.S.  We  lubjoin  the  rcault  of  hia  aaaiyiU  of  a gallua 
of  water  from  each  apring. 


Atnlic  ipu  ‘ • 

1 Chiorlileof  KHliam  (coni' 
tnon  Uati 

(!hr}r»iallUed  sutjituuc  uT 
moencia 

i*r>woUtc«l  sui|auue  at 
hate 

Dtcarhimsic  at  lime 

Uii-trtcmaie  at |iri>tosltte 
at  iron  - 

North  spring. 

South  Spring. 

€'3  n»l>ic  inrhn 
X<t‘C>4  grains 
142-68  — 

;jfi4-uo'"— 

4V*6  — 

1 hi  - 

7'.5  cuUc  inrhci 
rSRS  graini 
«ltA'33  - 
IIOTS  _ 

4;-so  — j 

ISl  _ 

Tofst  ronleals  - -[A-O-I’*  - [ 415'3A 

hiWt’iftt;  era«it)  of  the, 

wAtev  . . . i ons.5  — 1 1-00I5  ‘ 

Temperature  with  very  lull*  esrlsUon.  ] 

It  is  prol»able  that  the  anaa  m.iy,  from  the  growing  re- 
piit.-itlon  of  the  town,  and  their  In-lng  ao  conveniently 
coniitcted  with  it  by  the  bridge  above  alluded  to,  again 
acquire  aome  portion  of  that  celebrity  which  they  for- 
merly enjoyed.  The  recent  erection  of  a romm<Mlioua 
saloon.  In  the  raatelUted  style,  with  emiuttled  tnweri, 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  wclla.  the  ma»»ive  aen- 
wall,  forming  at  once  a aeciire  nrotectloti  to  the  s|>as  and 
a delightful  pronienwlr,  cstNCulty  at  high  water,  com. 
Lined  with  the  newtv  laid  out  ornamental  w.iiks  and  . 
grounds,  have  materially  Incri'ased  the  natural  attrac-  ! 
tioni  of  .Scarbormigh  as  a walerlng.plnre.  Thew  im* 
proTcmetiU  have  been  cfTccted  at  aii  cxi>cnse  of  upwards 
of 

Scarborough,  which  received  Its  Qrst  charter  from 
Henry  II-,  in  12512.  is  divided  under  the  Mun.  Heform 
Act  Into  2 wan1«,  tlie  government  being  vesleii  in  a 
mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  11  cmmcillors.  Corp.  revenue, 
to  1139.  3.91*0/.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  under  a re- 
corder,  and  petty  seisioDs  are  held  weekly  both  for  the 
bor.  and  North  Hiding.  The  l>or.  has  sent  2 mems. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  since  23  Edw.  I.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Heform  .Aet  being  In  the  Cfuiiinon  coimcd  ' 
of  the  bor..  n bo«ly  comprising  <4  Individuals.  The  • 
Boundary  Act  lnclitd<\l  with  trie  old  lair,  the  cxlra- 

Krochlaf  precinct  of  the  castle.  KcgisteriHi  elector*  in  [ 
11*42,  It  is  one  of  the  poIUng.pIatxw  at  elections 

for  the  N.  riding,  and  the  chief  town  of  a poor-i.iw  union 
comprising  33  pars.  Markets  on  Timrsday  and  Satur- 
day : cattle  fairs.  Holy  Thursdiiy,  and  Nov,  '23.  { 

N.  of  Scarborough,  on  a liold  craggy  eminence  com- 
m.mding  a very  eatiiitive  sea-view,  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to  which  Pier* 
do  Gaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward  II.,  fled  for  refuge 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  exasiieralcd  barons.  Tlic 
castle,  after  lustaming  twotiegiH  from  the  parlianrenlary 
troops,  was  dlsiu.vntlcd  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars; 
and  though  a portion  of  it  wav  repoircxl  in  1715,  and  lur- 
rocks  have  Imhhi  luhsequcntly  built  in  its  Immediate  vici- 
nity. it  is  priiicipaity  in  ruins.  'Mie  remains  of  the  kt'Cp 
consist  of  a souare  tower  nearly  100  fl.  in  height : the  ' 
entire  surface  mduded  within  the  outer  wails  comprises  i 
nearly  19  acres.  A strong  gateway  still  remains,  with  ' 
portions  of  the  circular  towers  occurring  at  intervals  In  j 
the  line  of  the  forlflcations.  It  was.  In  fact,^reviniiiiy  to 
the  inrentiou  of  arliilery,  one  of  the  prlnciwd  strong, 
holds  In  the  kiiigilom.  (Harnrt’M  (iax.  tj  YorksMire  i 
Gr<mef//<*’s  Spin  ; I*,:rt.arui  Mun.^Bound.  HeporU  i and 
Frivalc  /n/>tnHatnm  ) 

SC’H.AEFH  ALisEN,  the  most  N.  canton  of  Switser-  | 
Land ; and,  after  Zug  and  Geneva,  the  smallest  in  the  j 
Confiilerallon.  It  i*  liclwren  lat.  47°  lO*  and  47°  5f>'  N.,  • 
and  tong.  >4''  2*Van(Ii'  K., being  ’■eparated  by  the  Hhtne  I 
from  the  cautons  of  Zurich  and  ’i  Mirgau,  wiiiie,  on  all 
other  sides,  it  Is  surroundtxi  by  tlie  territory  of  the  Gd. 
Duchy  of  Uadrn.  Ari'o,  ) Ifi  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  Ik37,  31,125. 
Surfii'c  uiKiulaling.  its  loftiest  hill,  the  Koodenberg.  in 
the  .S.,  rising  only  to  about  l.20nH.  above  the  Hliinc. 
Thi;  soil  it  generally  caicariXHis.  but  fertile ; and  the  cli- 
mate Is  among  the  mildest  in  .Swtlicrland.  It  is  an  agri- 
cultural r.'illirr  tliaii  » manufacturing  canton  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  picot  (.Sta//sf.  HflS.).  its  agneullurr  has  greatly 
Impniviit  within  the  last  baU  century.  Formerly,  iudes.'il, 
the  suiipiy  of  ciirn  was  quite  iniudicii'nt  for  home  cim- 
sumption  ; wherc.ts.  in  good  seasons,  conskieraliie  quan- 
tities are  now  eaportcsl.  Artllk:iai  pastures  liavo  also  been 
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materially  increased,  as  well  as  tbe  number  of  cattle ; 
fruits  are  abuiulant,  particularly  rherriet,  fnno  which  a 
good  deal  of  Air$c/itriun‘r  is  maiic  ; and  the  produce  of 
timlier  is  amply  siifUdeut  for  tlie  wants  of  the  itihahs. 

There  are  ncarlv  ,V0ii0  arjicnls  of  vineyards, 
which  fnrni»h  the  principal  article  of  export,  wine  being 
sent  to  St.  (i.'ill  and  Appcosell,  the  ItUck  Forest,  and 
other  ncighl)ouring  ilUlnct*  ; iMit  of  laic  years  tlir  com- 
jietition  of  the  wines  of  Hoiien,  Ac.,  and  the  duties  itn* 
jMised  on  the  Kebjifniauscii  wiues  in  Germany,  have  crip- 
pled the  trade. 

One  of  the  principal  brandies  of  industry  in  Schaff* 
hausen  is  the  conveyance  <rf  goods  through  the  cantim. 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the 
khine.  Salt,  from  AVirirmberg.  limber,  Ac.  arc  con- 
veyed through  Scliaffban.icn  to  .Switxerland ; but  theclr- 
cumstamv  of  the  Confederation  not  being  comprisrtl 
within  the  Prussian  Customs  I'nion  is  tixiurioiii  In  the 
transit  luid  exi«»rt  trade  of  the  canton  ; and  in  con- 
sequence a de»ire  to  join  the  (liTman  laraguo  has  long 
prevailed  in  Sclianhausenand  some  other  cantons,  though 
not  in  the  nmjority.  {/iov'nng'M  H>'p.on  Switxi  rland.) 
'('he  manufacturing  establishmentsconirrisc  a few  cotton 
and  hardware  factories.  Accounts  are  k<-pt  in  llurins.  of 
W IrruturatB  Vkt.  Kng.  The  fuut  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Zurich  ; the  lb.  a little  larger. 

Tiiii  canton  is  diT{dt>d  into  2t  districts.  The  male  in- 
habitants. of  full  age.  and  not  hnnkmpti,  paupers,  or 
•itflVring  a penal  srntcnce,  choose  the  legislative  liody. 
The  latter,  or  grand  coandl,  consist*  of  74  members, 
24  of  whom  form  also  the  petty  coimcil,  which  is  in- 
trusted with  mt>*t  juirt  of  the  executive  power.  The 
grand  council  mtrcis  In  June  every  year,  awl  is  presided 
over  hy  a burgomaster,  w ho  is  cliangcd  annually.  The 
pop-  is  wholly  ITotfStaot.  Educaliun  appears  lu  be  well 
attended  to. 

Seh-afThaiisen  was  not  included  In  ancient  Tlelvctia.and 
its  inhalM.  resemble  their  .Swatiian  neighbours  ratiicr  than 
the  .Swiss.  It  was  admitted  into  the  t!onfixl.  in  lAol. 

.ScHAmfsfxs.S  (orlcinally  .VrAt^^awscjs,  or  Skip- 
Aurwci),  a town  of  Switserlawl,  ami  the  rap.  of  the  aburo 
canton,  on  the  Hhine,  25  m.  \V.  by  N.  Constance,  and  4‘J  m. 
K.N-E.Haslc.  Pop.  alKiut  7.5fl0.  It  is  w alled,  and  defended 
by  the  Mvnofh,  an  old  citadel  t>uppnse<l  to  he  of  Homan  ori- 
gin, but  which  is  now  funiishetl  w ith  extensive  bomb- 
pr«H>f  casenutes.  ,Stre<‘t8  ill  pave<l ; ami  the  buildings 
are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  and  antique  arcbiu*cture : 
many  arc  onutmcntcii  in  front  with  stnrpo,  carved  or 
fresco  work.  The  msfu/cr,  founded  In  10.52.  is  a massive 
mlitic-e  in  tlie  round  archc«l  styic,  with  numerous  monu- 
mf'tits  In  its  cloisters.  An  ordinary  bridge  across  the 
Uliine  replaces  that  unique  spi'clTncn  of  art  consisting  of 
one  arch  3i,^  ft.  in  length,  destroyed  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Oudiiiot  in  17u9.  SchaiThautim  has  n gymiuuium, 
a college  with  *J  proressori.  a liigh  female  seh«M>l.  and  an 
excellent  library.  'I’he  latter  comprises  the  books  that 
l>elong<<d  to  the  celebratmi  historian  Miilicr.  hy  far  the 
most  iliuitrious  of  the  natives  id  Srhafnimiwm,  where  he 
6ret  saw  the  light,  on  tlie  3d  of  January,  1752.  The  town 
is  a principal  depdt  furthegmids  |>assing  Isetwecn  H witter- 
lantl  and  Germany,  and  Basle  and  Zurich  ; consisting  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goinls.  raw  cotton,  colonial  pro- 
duce, NurenilxTg  mamirartnri*s.  Swiss  chees<-s.  Ac. 
SchafTltauseii  is  supposed  to  hare  nriginati’d  about  the 
Kh  or  9tl>  century  ; it  was  subjected  by  .\uitrla  in  1330, 
but  has  lM*en  independent  lincr  1 11.5. 

The  celebrated  Falls  of  Sch.'Urhausen  are  *itu.ated 
about  a league  S.8.W.  fr<un  tlie  tuwo.  wher*-  the  Hhine 
breaks  thruimh  a rainU'icatiun  uf  the  HI  ick-For<**t 
mountain*.  I'he  height  of  those  E'alio.  uhiiii.  in  some 
respi'cts  are  the  grandest  in  Euro|M>.  varies,  acrurding 
to  the  seawin.  from -Vi  to  75  ft..  Iiciiig  greatest  iu  June 
and  July,  when  the  river  is  swollen  hy  the  melting  of 
tlic  snow  ou  thu  tnuuiitaius.  'Phe  stream,  whlrh.  Iinine- 
dlHtclyabure  (he  fail,  is  about  3<i4Jri.  in  width,  priTi- 
pitAtes  itself  over  a leslge  of  limeftoiie  ; four  rocks  pro- 
jecting from  which  divide  it  iu  its  descent  into  iHe 
|K>rtions.  * The  greatest  iHMly  <if  water  falls  betw  eeu  ttie 
first  of  tiiese  rocks  ami  the  castle  of  lomfen,  on  the  S.R. 
Iwnk  of  the  river;  from  which,  according  to  Murray, 
the  (N'st  view  of  the  Falls  is  oiKainml.  “ It  is  not,'* 
says  Mr.  Spriiccr,  “the  height  of  the  fall,  but  the  im- 
mense body  of  water  broken  into  spray  iu  (he  most  pic- 
tiireiHiue  manner  over  the  rocks,  that  constitutes  the 
great  beauty  of  the  cataract.  In  other  rcst>cc(s.  it  can- 
not bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  either  those  of 
Temi  or  the  Staubbach.”  {OiTmanjf  and  Ike  IJcrmaiu, 
II,  Id.) 

In  179*).  Lord  Montagu,  a young  British  nobleman  of 
great  promise,  was  drowned  In  a rash  attemiit  to  de- 
•rend  these  Falls ; and.  Iiy  a curious  culiicidence.  his 
death  orcurrml  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his  noble 
seat,  ('owdrny  llouss',  near  MuUmrst,  was  burnt  down. 
(A'6t2,  .Vnnioi  du  l ovagfitr  f I'icot,  Utaiisitquf  £ //ow- 
ri»g,  Ac.  on  Strtticrtand.  4c.) 

SGHAl’MBUnG-LIPPE  (PUINCIPALITY  OF», 


SCHELDT. 

tm<?  of  the  minor  of  N.W.  rtommny,  prh>rip«^lljr 

Ix-iwiTii  Ul.  5*/^  lO*  »nd  -Vi^  30*  N . iui‘f  nihuil  long.  1*^  K., 
•urmtimird  by  thr  l*Tritnrj«*«  of  HMt*e-S<-hainiiburg. 
Manovrr,  amt  Pru»»{Kii  WouphaHa,  csfhi»lve  of  »om»» 
••rtarhiHi  lord«hi|)<  rnflonwl  hi  lh«*  Iprritorjr  of 

Area,  “il7  *q.  ni.  Pop.,  in  li<W,  27 .fid",  Tno«-tly 
l.iithrranL  It  U hilly  towanl*  tu  H.  t-atn'ni'tr,  but  Hal 
hi  ihe  N.iWhorr  thr  laaecaUo<i  thr  SirluljudiM  M«‘or«ccu- 
alMiut  ll.OOttniorgrn.  Thr  priaiurtlve  portion  of  Che 
Mirfare  enmnritr*  alnjatt  7-4.h(Mk  morgm.  ittNiriy 

•ll.fUO  tn.  of  fori**t-Uiul,  cbirUy  in  thr  W.  The  toil  U 
in  griirral  KU(>rrior  to  that  of  Lip|»e-I)ptimi1il,  and  agri- 
culture and  r.'Utlrdirmling  are  more  advanr<>ii.  The  iu- 
liafM.  of  both  prinriiKilltiri  employ  their  interval*  from 
niral  lab>mr  In  apinning  tiav  and  weaving  lineni.  Coal 
it  raix-d  in  the  b.  to  the  value  of  alami  3ii.u(Ri  doilnre  a 
yr.ir ; and  forms,  with  com.  wihiI,  timber,  .iml  linen 
g'MMif,  a principal  article  of  export.  *l'he  conttltution, 
wiiich  dales  from  IKIG,  is  a limited  monarchy:  the 
powers  of  the  prince  lieing  •imil.'ir  In  thiwe  of  the  sove- 
ri'ign  of  (treat  Urit.tln  ; tin*  tnmlsitimft,  or  parliament, 
coiitiiiing  of  all  the  noble  landeit  proprietors,  with  ( dv- 
putiev  for  towns,  and  G represeulnlives  of  tlie  pi'asantry. 
Ap(>eal  lies  from  the  dcci*iotis  of  the  court*  of  this  princip. 
to  the  superior  court  of  Wolfenbtitlel.  Pultlie  iiutriiction, 
n*  in  i.ipjie-Detmold.  is  well  atteiuliHi  to.  Ihihlic  revenue, 
.nitoiii  l.37.0<X)  dollars.  There  is  no  public  debt.  Si'haum- 
biitg-I.Sp|}«  ha*  one  vote  iu  the  fuH  diet  of  the  (>cnn. 
foil  fell.,  and  with  Lippr-l)etm<ild,  Hohi-tisollern.  Ueu**, 
\\  .(Ider'k.  and  Liechtenstein  the  Ifith  place,  with  one  trtle 
in  (he  cominittee.  its  contingeiil  to  the  army  of  the 
ronfiil.  aimiuiUs  to  240  men.  {lk'rgkttu.i,  4^.) 

Sl'UKLDT  (Fr.  Esrauty,  oriverof  France  nml  Bel- 
gium, which  rises  in  the  dep.  Aisne.  near  St.  (jueiitin. 
ami  mu*  mostir  in  a S.N.K.  riirecHnn.  ihrotigh  the  drp. 
du  Nxrd.  and  tnc  |>mvt.  of  liainault,  F.  Flatxlcr*.  Ac., 
to  tntwi'rp,  after  which  It  turn*  N.N.W.,  and,  dividing 
i'lrn  the  K.  and  W.  Scheldt,  which  enclose  the  island*  «'f 
)’•  xcl.iiul  and  Walrhi'rcn.  enters  the  North  Sim  in  atHiiit 
I'll  «.vme  l.'4.  as  the  Th.uncs.  Its  entire  leiiglli  is  rsti- 
111.111*11  At  aiwut  200  in.,  iU  breadth  at  l>cm]ermun«l 
U .ilkout  b.’’*)  It.,  at  Antwerp,  1,70*1  it. ; and  the  « kith  of  IU 
mouth  varies  from  to  .3}  leagues.  It  is  naviiiable  from 
Valenciennes.  Its  principal  triliutaries  are  tlie  Scarpe, 
l.)s.  and  Durtne,  on  its  W.,  and  the  1 tender  amt  Itupelun 
its  K.  *ide.  St.  Qiumtin,  (’ambray.  \'alencicnnes,  Tour- 
nay.  Oudenarde,  T,heiit  and  Antwerp,  are  on  iu  h.uiki. 
Its  current  t*  slow  ; and  in  the  lower  ]iart  of  its  course, 
where  it  runs  through  a compbdoiy  Hat  country,  its 
lianks  are  fenceil  by  dyke*  to  |«rcvent  .inumlation.  It 
is  coimet-ted  by  the  canal  of  St  Quentin  and  other 
c.vna!s  with  llu>  Sotmne,  Seine,  and  l.olre,  and  with 
the  principal  rivers  and  cities  of  Belgium,  in  its 
neightMiurhood.  Uiirlng  the  cuininerciai  a«cciidaiicy  of 
Antwerp  the  Scheldt  etijoyiM  a largi-r  share  of  tr.itHc 
than  any  otlicr  Furo|N'tui  river;  but  it*  Imnorf.ince  in 
this  re*|K*ct,  thougli  still  con*i<ter.d)le.  hiu  since  gre.'dly 
di'vliiied.  “ 7‘here  was  nothing.**  sai ■ Ihirmw,  “on 
this  noble  river,  in  our  progn-ts  upwards,  that  Con- 
vcyni  any  ininresston  of  an  active  or  extensive  com- 
merce. in  sailing  up  or  down  the  Thames,  or  on  ap- 
proaching London  within  4 or  fim..  tlie  niultitude  of 
shipping  afliiriU  indications  not  (u  ho  rnislakcii  of  the 
I'K’imuTci.al  we.ilth  and  pros{H*rity  of  London.  Itut  the 
.^eli 'lilt,  when  we  n-cend«‘<l  it.  wa<  a ra<  .mt  river;  wc 
neither  met  nor  overtixik  a single  tail ; and,  w itii  the  ex- 
ception of  2 or  3 American  ships,  and  some  lh  or  13 
small  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  there  was  little  Api'caranrc  of 
tr.vde  :ili.iiig  liui  rnpiimm  qii-iy  of  .\ntwerp.”  (7<///c  in 
H '//<7Md,  |>.  II.)  Tills,  however,  was  ta-forc  (lie  revolu- 
tion of  l<V)  li.id  made  Antwerp  once  more  the  com- 
merci.il  em)voriiim  of  Belgium  ; and  In  the  interval,  tiie 
.Scheldt  has  cerUinly  reg.-iiiit'd  some  |H>rtioii  of  lU  former 
Coiifider.ilion.  f SVe  'Am  w i kc.  ) 

srilKI.KSTAI) T.  a forlille.!  town  of  France,  dip. 
B.is-BIiin,  cap.  arromL,  mi  the  111,  a tributary  of  (he 
Hhinc.  *.’fi  in.  S.S.W.  Stra»l*urg.  Pop.,  in  l<k».  ex. 
Com..  It  was  fortitieil  by  V.iuhan,  and  Is  natur.’iHy 

strong  from  Its  b«*ing  in  a gre.u  me.isurc  siirroimdixl  by 
in-ir*hes.  It  has  an  hoipit.xl,  prison,  nunmtinal  college, 
theatre,  mwul.icUires  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  iron 
wire.  soap,  and  earthenware,  for  wlileh  last  it  was  famous 
as  long  ago  as  thu  l.lth  century,  with  brcwi'ries,  distil- 
leriet,  Ac.  It  it  lupposeii  to  have  t»een  the  ancient  A7- 
S.-&MS,  destroyed  by  Attila,  where  Ciiarlemagtic  and  his 
succc-iori  ii^  afterwards  a palace.  The  Swedes  took  it 
ill  K-i2,  iHit  restorix)  It  to  tlie  French  two  years  after- 
ward*. f/f«go,ort.  Itas-Hhin;  hiet.iiri’g.) 

SCHKMS  rrZ  ( Hun.  .Sr/mm./Iongit),  a famous  min- 
ing town  of  Hungary,  cn.  llonth,  iu  a tiiomilaliious  distr, 
•m  (he  Schemnitx,  a tributary  of  the  Gran,  m.  N.  by 
K.  (trail.  Pop.  in  |it.l7,  with  its  suburbs,  l7.*'2ij.  The 
town  if  entered  by  an  old  and  strong  gntew.ay,  which 
cmiducU  to  a long,  narrow,  sti'cp  street,  wretchedly 
paved,  and  so  hemmed  in  by  sloping  hills  that  there  it 
scarcely  room  fora  row  of  houses  on  either  tide.  At 
tire  end  of  rhtf  street  ii  a mountain  amphitheatre,  the 
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t proermiMm  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  churches  nnd 
; other  large  btiilUuigs;  while  the  uril  sides  are  rover etl 
with  the  white  cottages  of  the  miners  embc>^onuxl 
I among  tree*.  {Pngft't  flungiint,\.  327.)  The  town  b.is 
I many  gond*l«Kiking  houses,  wfth  shoiHi  and  inn*:  but 
: its  line  old  ruim*d  castle  a)>pcais  tu  be  the  only  ediftec  of 
much  lnteTi**t. 

; 'Die  mints  of  .Schemnitz.  which  extend  under  the 
I town,  and  have  been  wrought  lor  e«-rerai  centuries,  fur- 
1 nikh  considerable  qiiantitirs  of  silver,  whence  gold  is 
•again  exlraited.  The  ores  vary  griMtly  in  pnaluctive- 
I ness;  but,  s|>eakin^  generallr.  the  mint's  have  not  Ix'i-n 
I very  profltalde.  1 here  are  i>  principal  vein*  or  courses, 
'each  from  III  to ‘20  fathom*  in  thickness,  rumuiig  nearly 
f K.  and  W.  almost  parallei  to,  and  at  tlie  dist.iucv  of  (rum 
no  to  300  or  400  fathums  from,  each  other,  and  connccti  d 
1 by  various  small  branches.  In  these  extensive  coiirx's 
' there  are  13  royal  mines,  iM-tidei  a mimlier  Iwlongiiig  to 
• private  individuals,  who  are  ohliged’to  ilt»|K>si>  nf  ,i||  the  ore 
they  oidain  to  the  royal  smelting  wr>rk*  at  a hxeil  rate. 
The  whole  of  these  mine*  comiminirate  with  the  enu 
peror  Francis’s  ailit  or  level,  at  the  deplli  of  nearly  2«0 
fathom*.  (//r»g*/‘s  7'mec/*.  n.  149.)  At  a still  greater 
dejith  is  the  .uitt  of  Jo*epii  II.,  a magoitlccnt  work,  12 
mining  ft.  in  heiglit  by  10  ft.  in  breiHitti,  extending  from 
Scliemults  to  the  valley  ofthe  tiran.  a distance  of  nearly 
I 10  Fiig.  m.  'Diis  odit.  which  is  stiU  uuhnisheit.  will 
carry  off  the  water  fn>m  mine**  which  cannot  now  be 
I wrought,  and  it  so  constructed  that  it  may  Ih*  iiM*d  cither 
’ as  a canal  or  a railway,  ti  h.vs  liceii  already  no  fewer 
i tliaii  40  year*  In  prugre**,  and  it  1*  supposed  that,  when 
I complete,  it  will  have  cost,  nt  least,  400,(11)0/.  Dr.  ('larke, 
who  rtescemk*d  Into  tlie  mines  of  .Srhemnitz,  *ayt,  *’  .\U 
the  Im|>erial  mines  are  connected  with  each  other; 

I offering,  in  their  vshule  extent,  a iiibterraneous  passage 
which  re.v'het  to  the  astonishing  li'iigth  of  3,0oo  fathoms, 
nearly  3|  m. ! The  sight  of  the  Interior  of  the  Paquer- 
stohln  (one  of  tlie  mine* ) convinerd  u«  th.it  there  are  no 
mines  in  tiie  world  like  those  of  Hungary.  How 
wretiiieil,  in  c«nip.xri#on,  apjHMr  the  mines  of  (‘urnwail 
and  Wall**,  where  it  I*  sometimes  neces-.iry  to  iri*ep 
upon  tlio  hands  and  knee*,  wet  through,  uver  all  sort*  of 
rubih.vh.  to  get  from  one  shaft  to  another.  ‘The  bisiile  ol 
a Hungarian  mine  may  1m>  compared  to  the  interior 
arrangement  of  one  of  our  Iwsl  frigates,  where  sp.'ire  has 
been  so  Imsbandixl,  and  cleauline.*s  so  »trictly  main- 
lainiHi.  that  imthmg  is  seen  out  of  its  nlace.  and  there  is 
nxim  enough  for  every  oiicratiou.”  (iVaec/s,  vIU.  393., 
Hvo.  cd.) 

Dr.  Clarke  shotihi,  however,  have  added  that  llio 
mines  of  fornwall  and  Wales  arc  wrought  by  private 
imlividualv  for  the  s.ike  of  prolit  only,  whorea*  the  Ini- 
jM'tial  mines  whlrli  he  vi-it.'.J  are  w rought  at  the  cx)>eiiiu 
of  goveruinent.  to  wisult  pi.<ii(  Isa  secondary  coiislder- 
atioa.  Heme  the  greater  outlay  on  the  latter;  heiux*, 
aUo,  in  part,  at  Ic.ivl,  their  cnu.)  arative  mipruilui  live- 
nos.  and  the  bod  mid  coolly  in.xuner  in  wn  cii.  a<-«-onliiig 
to  Mr  Paget,  all  tlie  Austrian  imtiiug  cstablishiuents  aio 
comliirteii. 

'I’he  ore,  besides  silver  and  gold,  contains  le.'ul,  and 
sometime*  iron,  cop(>»o,  fine,  or  arsenic.  Iu  cun*eqiienre 
of  the  want  ef  woimI  and  water  but  little  ore  i*  tmellid 
on  the  siNd,  iM  ing  primitwlly  sent  to  Neiisulil  or  Krem- 
nitz.  .About  20.UUU  miners  arecui|doycd  In  the  Schciiu 
lutf  district. 

Mr.  P.xgei  states  that  tlie  oCBcen  and  workmen  are 
all  very  itidid.  renlly  |wid ; and  hence  there  is  not  imfre- 
quciitly  a g‘Hxl  deal  of  emlN'Kilmnent.  'Die  workmen, 
wtiu  are  )>aid  l<y  the  piece,  are  not  jierinitted  tu  earn 
more  than  .ilrout  3i.  a weik:  it  would  seem,  indei'd, 
rather  to  be  the  of  the  goveniinent  to  kerp  up 

the  mine*  i<»r  the  employment  they  afford,  than  for 
the  lnc<»n*ider.ihle  prolit  tiiaih*  by  tJu-m. 

A KhmOof  mlnmg.  In  hnitat'iuii  of  that  nt  Fridlverg, 
was  estahllkluil  nt  .s.  hemnifs  in  I7i2'.  which  has  !)  pro- 
fessors nud  alKiul  '.mi  ‘ludeut».  «|)o  are  all  educated 
fri-e  of  cost. several  ol  tlieio  Ivi  lng  fai  thcr  furnished  with 
an  annual  duu.*itloii  of  trom  2n/.  to  3l>/.,  to  iiksi.t  in  their 
maimcn,vu-e.  U 1*  Ixdu  veri.  howevi  r.  that  this  sciioid 
is,  in  respect  of  M'ietice  .imt  practlc.nl  ktiowlciigp,  tar 
liehiud  that  of  Freiberg,  and  most  other  mining  schools. 
It  h.o*  a pretty  ,xixk1  Ubrarr,  but  It*  collertion  of 
: minerals  is  very  Inrerlur.  (Pagrt's  TrantU  in  //im- 
gary.  i.) 

Sl'HKS’FCTADY,  a town  or  city  of  the  I*.  Stales, 
i New  York,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mohawk,  a 
tritmt;uyor  the  Hudson,  and  on  (he  Lric  eanal,  Ifi  m. 
N.W,  AllHiny,  with  which  ft  is  connivteil  t’y  a railway. 
Pop.  In  Dm.  ft,7M.  The  compact  )H>rtiuii  of  the  citj  con- 
sists of  aliuut  ‘2*1  Streets,  with  a eourt-house.  co.odices. 
rison,  about  9 or  10  churches,  several  banks,  iron  aiij 
rass  fuuiuiries.  carpet  and  (oli.tcco  factories,  a i>apt'r- 
mili,  and  various  fU|>chur  public  schiKds,  the  i litef  of 
which  Is  Dnion  ('oBege.  This  esiablisliment.  founded 
in  ITH.*!,  and  incorporatixl  in  179),  Is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cip.-il  fustitutiims  for  pulilic  insinirtion  in  tlie  st.Hu.  It 
has  13  prufessors  and  other  instructors,  oud  a library  of 
’i’ t 4 
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iri.noi)  veil.  (Attu"r.  Aimantwk),  and  had,  In  241 

fttudctiti.  !(•  |>o*itk>n  on  tb«  Krle  ranal  mako«  Schcitrc- 
lady  an  important  ndri-pdi,  and  it  has  a fliHin»hlii((  and 
iiicrrasiiift  tratU*.  It  U said  to  occupy  liic  site  of  an 
nneimt  Mohawk  Tillage,  and  was  iiKorporoU'd 
(.Vrv  I'tink  (rnz.) 

SCHIKD.AM,  a town  and  port  of  S.  Holland,  cap. 
cant.,  on  th«  Schic,  a tribuury  of  the  Maas,  3 m.  W.  Hut* 
terdam,  and  1 m.  N.  fruiii  tiiu  Maas.  Fop.,  in  1937. 
Il.HiA.  It  is  well  hnilt  in  the  usual  style  of  Dutch  tc»wns. 
and  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  a Latin  school, 
a chamber  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a t>ranch 
of  the  Society  of  Fuhllc  (hwd.  “ It  is  couipicuous  both 
br  the  smoke  which  Issues  from  the  cliimucys  of  its  dis- 
tilieriei  and  Ihe  rast  number  of  windmills  by  which  it  is 
environed.  The  whole  horizon,  in  fact,  in  the  directioD 
of  SchU'ilam.  seems  animated  with  life  and  bustle.  Schie* 
dam  U the  chief  seat  of  the  manuCaiture  of  Diiu  h gin,  or 
Hollaniii.  The  quantity  of  that  spirit  produced  here  an* 
im.'tlly  is  very  K*'''at.  there  licing  In  the  town  as  many  as 
100  distilleries,  while  many  tbo«isands  of  pigs  are  sup- 
norted  by  the  refute  of  theioaU  employed  In  the  manu- 
facture. The  gin  of  Schiedam  is  strong,  but  mild  in 
flavour,  and  Is  uctulljsoid  in  Holland  for  M.  a bottle,  or 
4a.  «'■</.  a gallon  ; the  price  of  the  gallon  on  its  importa- 
tion into  Kngland  iK-ing  Increased  oy  freight  and  duties 
to  alKuit  2Hs.  or  30s."  {CJkambifri's  Tuur  to  HuUand,  I.) 
The  duly  on  Hollands,  amoutuing  to  V2i.  Gif.  a gall.,  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  obji.'ctiouable  in  our  tariff.  The 
entries  of  Hollands  for  home  consumption,  which  form- 
erly amounted  to  about  auu.DUO  galls.,  were  reduced,  in 
IM’O.  to  15, ‘>92  galls.  ! We  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
consumption  Ik*  really  diminlslird.  The  exorbitancy  of 
the  duty  has  nut  taken  away  the  taste  for  Hollands,  but  it 
h.is  thrown  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  smuggler,  to 
the  injury  alike  of  the  legitimate  tr.idcr  and  the  revenue. 
Schiedam  has  rupc-waixs.  building-docks,  and  a small 
though  convenient  port  on  the  Schic.  It  sends  1 deputy 
to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

HtlllW'AKACH,  a townofDavaria.  clrc.  Middle-Fran- 
ronla.  D.  m.  .S.S.W.  Nuremberg.  I’o[».7,CTO.<BcrgAas«.)  ] 
It  is  walled,  and  pretty  well  built,  having  several  Pro. 
trstant  churches,  a synagogue,  a mint,  hosnital.Ac.  It 
is  the  scat  of  various  manufactures,  the  priucl|»al  being 
that  of  pint ; but  there  are  others  of  hosiery,  hats.  gol«i 
and  silver  lace,  tobacco,  paper,  printing  tynes.  and  Jt?wt’ 
harps.  It  owes  its  distinction  as  a manufacturing  town  , 
to  the  influx  of  emigrants  from  France,  after  the  revuca-  , 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  I 

srHWAK'l'ZBUIHl-UUDOLSTADT.aprlncipality 
of  Ctnitral  (Jermatiy,  belwe<,'n  lat.  50^  3(/  and  51  N.,and 
about  II  NV.  hmg..  Inclosed  by  the  territories  of  .Saxe-  i 
Weimar,  Col>ou»,  Melninnn,  and  Hildburghauscn. 
Area  405  sq.  m-  Fop.,  in  1x37,  65.G00,  mostly  J.uthrrans.  | 
It  comprises  a portion  of  the  N.  decUvIty  of  (he  Thurin. 
glaii  Forest  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Schwartza, 
llm.  and  Saale.  It  docs  not  yield  sumcimt  rum  for 
borne  consumption'  timber  and  salt  are  its  principal 
products.  Iron,  and  a few  other  metals,  are  found  ; aitd  \ 
woollen  clothes,  cartbouware,  glass,  and  other  kinds  of 
ctKxli  are  manufactured.  Since  1^10,  the  government 
lias  been  a limited  monarchy;  the  representative  htaly 
ciinsisting  of  5 deputies  of  the  nohlHty,  5 of  the  citizens,  ' 
and  5 of  the  rural  ]>op.  (//crgAous;  but  l{ortck:lmamH 
says  there  are  6 of  each.)  The  deputies  are  elected  every  , 
G years.  The  parliament  has  (he  control  of  the  public  ' 
fundi,  and  no  new  law  can  be  adopted  without  its  consent.  . 
I'he  principal  judicial  courts  are  at  Rudolstadt  and  { 
Krankenhausen : from  which  appcnl  lies  to  the  sui»erlor  ^ 
tribunal  of  Zerbst.  in  Anhalt-Dessau.  Public  revenue  , 
almut  208,000  dollars.  The  public  debt  has  been  In 
rapid  process  of  diminution  sIdcc  1821,  ‘and  in  IH3G  it  | 
amounted  to  only  f>0,152  dollars.  This  principality  fur-  i 
iiishei  539  men  Co  the  army  of  the  German  conwicration. 
Chief  towns,  Rudolstadt  the  cap.  on  the  Saale.  with  | 
4. .500  inhabs. ; and  Krankenhausen  with  5,000  iubabs-,  and  i 
a considerable  trade  In  corn  and  wool. 

.SCHWARTZBURG-SOSDKRSHACSEN.  a prln- 1 
cipality  of  central  Germany,  between  lat.  51*’  12*  and 
5|3  N..  and  about  long,  11®  E..  inclosed  by  territories 

belonging  to  Prussia  on  every  side  except  the  W.,  when* 
it  joins  a detached  district  of  Saxe-Gotho.  Area, 
S.V4  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  l’'34,  .54,000.,  mostly  Lutherans, 
8urf.ire  undulating,  and  traversed  by  several  aflluenU  of 
the  Uiistrut.  flowing  In  a W.  direction.  The  lower  part 
of  the  country  Yields  more  com  than  is  required  for 
home  cnntumption ; the  higher  pfirtiou  has  extensive 
forests,  and  timber  and  potash  are  amongst  its  principal 
prindurli.  Iron  is  fmmd  ; and  forges  anu  hardware  fac- 
tories arc  tiie  prinripnl  tnanufarturiog  establishments, 
thotigli  some  woollen  and  linen  goods  arc  woven.  The 
government  is  an  untiiniled  monarcliy.  Appeal  may  he 
made  from  the  judicial  courts  to  the  superior  court  of 
Zerixt  In  Anhalt- Dcssatt  Public  rcTcnm*.  In  IK3S,  l»y.936 
ilotlars  ; caprn.iiture,  01,411  ditto.  Public  alwuit 
7<»,nfg*  dii;n.  ('oiiiingent  to  the  anr.y  of  the  finifod., 
4:*1  '.iH  n.  Cliu-t  tu'ans,  SumlcrihauH-ii,  the  cap  , on  the 


sciAcr.v. 

Wi^rper,  with  iuhabltauts;  and  Amitodt  (whkh 

This  prinrip.,  like  the  preceding,  has  am*  vote  hi  the 
full  diet  of  the  Gcrin.  Ctmft'd.,  oi>d  shares  the  15th  place 
and  one  vote  In  the  committee  with  UMctiburg,  and  the 
Anhalt  prinri|«lities.  (TTrrgAaMS.  4v.) 

.SCHWEIDNITZ,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  cap. 
clrc.  Hnely  situated  at  the  Kiesengebirge  moimtains,  on 
the  Welstritz,  in  a fertile  and  bratKlful  roiintry.  .9)nv 
.S.E.  Breslau.  Pop.  about  9,5(X).  It  is  well  built,  ami 
strongly  fortlAed,  tn«  fortUiriUions  which  hail  be<m  dU- 
manth'd  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  |uo7.  having  been  r,v. 
constructed  since  the  |>e.‘ice  on  an  improved  plan,  aixl 
rendered  more  formidable  than  ever.  Itscostlc.  formerly 
the  resklctice  of  the  Platt  dukes,  is  now  a workhouse,  ft 
has  a magnifleent  Rom.  Cath.  church,  a line  town-honse, 
a gymnasium,  a house  of  correction,  and  the  usual  go- 
vernment officeamf  (be  cap.  of  a cirr. ; w rth  maimforturrs 
of  woollens,  cottons,  lincn.v,  Ac.  Near  h is  the  castle  iH 
Fiirttensteln.  a fine  antique  feudal  edifice,  bought  by  the 
late  king  of  Pniasla. 

SOIWEHIS.  Sre  MgratFHui/an  SntwgttN. 

St’HWVTZ,  or  SCHWEITZ  (CANTON  OF),  one 
of  the  4 Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  central  part  of  which 
it  lies,  twtwcen  Ut.  4G-’  .'i<F  and  47®  20*  N„  and  lung.  9®  3lF 
and  U®  K..  having  N.  aud  N.E.  the  canton  of  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall,  K.  Giarus,  S.  L'ri  and  Cnterwalden,  and  W*. 
Zug  and  Liicrme.  Area,  33a-.ioq.  m.  Pop-,  in  1837, 
40.G50.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  motintainoiis  : the 
Uosstock  rises  about  H.'AIO  fl.,  and  the  Highl  about 
r>.|50ft.  ab>jvc  the  sea.  {Brugnjcrr,  The 

Rossb<^rg.  the  (all  of  a portion  of  which  in  ISOti  bod  most 
doslructlve  rflects.  is  airily  iu  this  rauton  and  partly  in 
that  of  Zug.  The  Sihl  and  the  Mnotta  arc  the  principal 
rivers  : the  former  fulls  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  which 
forms  most  part  of  the  N-lxMiiKiaryofthe  canton,  and  the 
latter  into  the  (Mike  of  Lucerne,  whwh  IlmiU  Ihe  canton  nq 
the  S.W.  I'he  Lilith  canal,  between  the  fakes  of  Wallen- 
stadt  and  Zurich,  runs  along  its  N.E.  extremity.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to  cattle-breeding 
than  to  agriculture,  wbkh  Is  so  much  neglected,  (hat  in 
some  vallc}  s,  according  to  Pivot,  the  plough  and  flail  arc 
unknown  I On  llte  other  hami,  however,  the  inhalvs.  are 
distinguished  by  their  su|»erior  troatmeot  of  live  staxrk  ; 
the  cuttle  of  Senwytz  are  accoiiiitod  amoivg  the  best  In 
Switzerland ; and  upwards  of  2<i.000  head  are  annually 
sent  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Aljw  to  di*pastare  on  the 
mountains  during  summer.  Near  Kussnscht,  on  the 
I-jike  of  I.urerne,  the  vine  is  grown  ; and  apples,  whirli 
product*  cider,  are  toleratdy  abuiidanL  The  forests  are 
extensive,  and  the  supply  of  turf  Is  all  but  Inexhaustible  : 
cottuD  thread,  and  this  In  very  small  qiuntity.  Is  almost 
the  only  ariirie  of  manufacture.  The  principal  exports 
are  caulc.  cheese  (sent  mostly  across  Mt.  Kt.Gothard), 
awl  tlmlwr.  The  transit  tradeU  of  little  Importance ; and 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  rooilt,  is  mostly  con- 
fiood  to  the  lakes  and  the  navigable  parts  of  the  rivers. 

The  government  is  a pure  democracy,  the  sovereign 
power  rtisidlng  In  the  people  at  large.  The  male  pop. 
above  IG  years  of  age  form  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
canton,  which  meets  every  S years,  on  the  first  nonday 
in  May.  at  Schwytz,  to  appoint,  by  a show  of  bonds,  the 
landomman,  and  other  supreme  otBceri,  the  deputies  to 
the  Diet ; and  to  deliberate  on  alliances,  dcclaroliont  of 
war,  treaties  of  peace,  Ac.  A council  of  high  function- 
aries and  270  ordinary  mems.,  assembles  usually  twice  a 
year,  to  prepare  instructions  fur  the  deputies,  and  hear 
their  re|K>rts ; and  another  council  of  90  mems.  is  en- 
trusted with  the  general  executive  oower.  The  canton 
Is  divided  into  6 districts,  each  of  which  hat  its  own 
council  and  tribunal  of  primary  jurUdirtion,  the  decisions 
of  which  are  final  in  cases  not  alKive  the  amount  of  20ti 
florins.  Thechieftribun.il  tits  in  Schwytz.  and  is  com  posed 
of  mems.,  tiro  IhinLs  of  whom  Ix-long'to  the  districts  of 
the  ca;>.,  and  the  rest  to  the  other  districts  of  the  canton. 
The  liihat>s.  are  exclusivelr  R.  Catholics,  subordinate  to 
the  bishop  of  Chur.  Ptiblir  educ.Ylion  It  more  backward 
In  this  than  in  must  other  cantons ; and  it  has  no  public 
library.  At  1C,  every  male  iiihab.  Is  enrolled  In  themf- 
Itlia.  and  fkhwytt  furnishes  a contingent  of  COS  men  to 
the  army  of  the  t'oufederation.  iu  which  It  holds  tbs 
fmirth  place  Immi'diatcly  after  the  three  directorial  can- 
tons. Schwytz,  the  cap.  of  the  canKm.  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mythcn,  2ti  m-  .S.S.E.  Zurich,  hat  about  3,500 
inhabs.  \,Picv4,  Statittiquf  dr  la  Suiuc s A‘5cf,  Manuel, 
fjC.;  Swtzertand,  passim.) 

SCIACC.a,  (an.  7*Acrm«f  Seiunttno'),  a town  and  lea- 
imrl  of  Sicily,  Intend.  Girgenti,  ou  the  S.  coast,  nearly 
20  m.  S.E.  ihe  ruins  of  Sclinuntum,  and  30  ni.  N M. 
Girgenti.  Pop  , <n  1<U,  The  town,  siluaU  d on 

the  derllvlty  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  Itfiy.  is  inr- 
rntindi'd  by  an  Irrrguhir  «.\tl.  In  tolerable  repair,  with 
iKistiotiB  tuw.-irds  the  seo,  and  the  castle  of  Luna  .it  its 
K.  angle.  At  a distance  it  h.'u  a retpecfoble  ap|>c:ir- 
ance ; (Hit.  mdwithvtanding  Us  large  churches,  eouvents. 
and  magaimes.  U api»cars  to  be  (Kivcrty-strickcu  And 


SCILLY  ISLANDS.  SriO.  GiO 

wrctchml.  ftmyth  tajri.  th«t  It  bat  not  recovored  firotn  thipt  atrurk  upon  tlio  ro<  ka  near  the  li{thtbon<e,  nnd 
the  Influence  nf  the  long  cuntlnurd  anil  deadU  frudt  were  lotallr  lo«l,  with  rverjr  *'»ul  on  tKranl.  Soiur  <»f 
b«tw*fn  the  farolllet  of  Luna  and  PeroUo.  In  ine  Itilb  the  oU>er  thipt  were  fii  extreme  danger.  It  it  not  ex- 
century.  <.Sir»oi«nic'ji  rrtfecZt.  il.  249^  ftc.)  actly  known  bow  the  ardtlmt  arote.  ’|  he  night  w.u 

Some  of  the  faznout  hot  tpringt,  whence  the  city  had  dark,  but  there  wat  very  little  wind,  ntherw  i»e  the  w hole 
lit  andent  name,  are  a Httln  »Uh<mt  the  walU  towardi  fleet  mutt  hare  been  dettruyed.  It  It  prntMtde  th.^t  tlie 
the  B.  But  the  tteam-lulht,  the  ronitnictlon  of  widch  llsht  had  been  miitaken  for  another.  The  i>nily  of  the 
was  atcrlb^.  In  antiquity,  to  Dardalut,  and  now  called  admiral  wat  cast  athorc,  ^utd  burled  in  Si.  Mnry't ; Ixit 
the  Stufe  of  St  ral«>gero.  are  on  the  tummlt  of  an  it  wat  toon  after  removed  to  \Ve*tiiiintlcr  Abiiey,  w here 
iiolati^  mountain,  ab»ut  3 m.  N R.  of  the  town,  and  a monument,  creditable  to  the  liberality,  though  not  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  description  of  Diodorus  the  art  of  the  nation,  was  erected  to  hi*  memory.  (See 
Siculua  They  continue,  as  nf  old,  to  be  frequented  by  pa>  Borlate'i  yfccotm/  q/  tkf  SciUu  Is/amft,  4tn.,  Oxford, 
tlenU.andcootlttofseveralsudoriflcgToUoes.orcavems,  1736$  ComtraU,  In  Lytan't  M«gna  Britannia  { hvr- 
the  outer  one  of  which  has  teaU  excavated  In  the  rock,  net's  Hist,  qf  His  Oten  Times,  iv.  206.,  cd.  1733.  ; Smut’ 
iUtHirc's  Classical  Tour,  U.  86, ; Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  218. ) lett's  Englantt.  anno  1707.  &c.) 

Sciacca  U one  of  the  principal  ports  uu  the  9.  coast  of  SCIO  (an.  Chioi).  a celebrated  and  beautiful  iiUnd  of 
the  island,  for  the  exportation  of  com.  and  the  rock  the  Sea,  beloofring  to  the  Turks,  about  ft  m.  W. 

upon  which  the  town  itaud*  It,  in  numerous  placet,  hoi-  from  Cape  Blanco,  In  Aita  Minor  ; ('hin.  Its  chief  town, 
lowed  out  into  carientori,  or  com  cellan.  In  summer  on  Its  K.  tide,  .33  m.  W.  Smyrna,  Iwlng  in  lat.  flao  M'  3iK' 
ships  anchor  at  aUxit  I m.  off  town,  in  from  7 to  13  N.,  long.  36^  9*  B.  It  It  about  3‘2m.  In  length  N.  and 
fathomi,  on  a bottom  of  sand  and  clay ; hut  being  ex-  8..  and,  where  broadest,  about  ]8m.  across.  Though 
posed  to  every  wind  from  the  S.K.  round  to  the  w.,  It  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged.  It  has  a con- 
's not  retorted  to  in  winter,  except  by  boats  and  flat-  tiderable  extent  of  level  and  gently  iluplng  ground,  lit 
bottomrxl  craft.  (Smyth's  Appendts.)  climate  It  mild  and  dcHchtful ; and  It  hat  numeroiu  flue 

Agathocics.  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  famoua  alike  for  Ids  tptiugt  and  rivuleta  l>r.  Clarke  tayt  It  It  the ’* paradise 
gn-at  talents,  |>crtldy,  and  cruelty,  was  a native  of  Set-  of  modem  Greece;  more  prudurtlve  than  any  other 
acca,  where  he  was  Itorn  anna  3-M)  b.  r.  lie  was  of  low  I Island,  ami  jlelding  to  none  In  grandeur."  (III.  236.  (t«o. 
origin,  his  father  being  a potter  banisheti  from  Reggie*  I antiquity  and  In  mod«>m  timet,  down  to  the  late 

hit  native  ettv.  (Biographic  I'mii^selie.)  Faselli,  the  I dreadful  catastrophe,  it  wat  ruUirated  with  the  greatest 
historian  of  ^•iclly,  w.is  also  a native  of  this  town.  | care  and  asslduitL  Ow  ing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  island*,  belon^ng  to  i arable  land,  and  the  ^eatcr  suitaldmcss  of  the  soli  for 
England,  lying  about  30  in.  W . by  8.  from  the  1-and't  other  crops,  the  principal  part  of  the  com  required  for 
End.  tiipposw  by  some  to  be  the  Casfitrridrs,  or  tin  the  use  or  the  inhab.  hat  uways  been  brought  from  tho 
Islands  of  the  ancients.  There  are  supposed  to  be,  in  ' ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  other  marts.  The  staple 
all.  alH>ut  IftU  Ulundt  and  rocks,  biK  there  are  only  about  article*  of  produce  are  silk,  mastic,  flgs,  lemons  and 
half  a duiCD  ofany  iinportanci-.  St.  Mary’s,  the  largest,  orangos,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  almond*.  Ac.  Its  mliimil 
is  said  to  contain  about  1, 640  acres:  the  entire  arcus  of  w'ealih  has  l>ci*n  but  little  expluml,  but  it  cutiialns 
the  group,  at  given  In  the  ponul.xtion  returns,  it  only  I abundance  of  marble.  Jasper,  and  a kind  of  green  earib, 
6..370  Bcrre.  In  183J,  they  had  a pop.  of  2,46.3.  From  I resembling  si-rdigrease. 

their  situation  they  necessarily  nave  a mild  equable  I The  wine*  nf  l'hli*s, f^peclally  those  produced  in  the 
ti^mpcrature ; and  Uiough  fogs  be  common,  the  islands  ' district  of  Arritia,  worn  amongst  the  most  esteemed  nf 
are  very  healthy.  They  produce  good  Itarley.  rye,  and  any  In  the  ancient  world.  Thiy  hare  l>eeu  celebrated  by 
oats,  the  latter  bring  priucipally  of  the  variety  railed  Virgil  (Eel.  v.  lin.  73.) ; and  liurare  asks 
pillar.  Of  arena  nuda.  Potatoes  are  extensively  culti-  ‘’Ounrhiamyrntocsdum 

sated.  Horse*  and  eattle  small;  sheep  numerous,  and  Nsnrmitr;''* 

of  go^  quality;  tea-fowl  are  found  In  great  numbers,  According  to  Pliny,  Chian  wine  was  served  up  by  Julius 
iinu  p.’irtrldges  are,  also,  alHimlont.  There  arv  shrubs,  Ctesar  at  hli  most  splendid  entertainments  ; and  It  Is 
but  few  or  no  trees.  The  Inhaldtants  used  to  make  j thought  worthy  of  notice.  th.tt  Hortensius  left  a very 
great  quantities  of  kelp ; they  are  alto  expert  fishers,  large  stock  of  this  famous  lievrrage  to  hit  heir.  ( Hut. 
and  act  at  pilots  to  such  ships  a*  require  their  services.  .V<r/.,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  14, 1ft.)  'llie  wineof  the  Island  still  pro- 
A*  already  stated,  the  Islands  arc  generally  supposed  to  serves  tome  portion  of  Its  ancient  celebrity ; but  the  priv 
Iw  the  ('ostf/endcs,  or  tin  islands  of  Che  aocivnt*.  But  duc«  IsscantLand  it  I*  saidtobeiniured  by  transportaiiou. 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  W.  extremity  of  Cornwall  Mastic,  the  method  of  gathering  which  Is  fully  de- 
was  Includ^  under  this  term  ; and,  at  all  events,  there  scribed  by  Touruefurt  (I.  376.),  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
Is  now  no  trace  of  tin,  nor,  Indeed,  of  mines  of  any  sort,  the  modem  products  of  the  Isluid,  Ix'ing  in  great  request 
in  aoT  of  the  Islands.  Heugh-tnwn,  the  capital  of  tbe  among  the  Turkish  ladles.  All  the  mastic  trees  are 
islands,  and  thrir  only  town, Is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  grand  seignior,  or 
Ht.  Mary's.  It  h.xs  a pier  and  a cuitum-hmise,  and  Is  a rather  of  the  sultana  motner,  of  whom  this  Island  is  the 
place  of  some  cuutcquetice.  bt'lng  defended  by  a fort,  pc^Iior  demesne.  But  formerly  the  tree*  were  left, 
called  the  Star  Castle,  with  a small  garrison.  with  the  Island  Itself,  to  the  Inhahitauls,  with  but  little 

Persons  accused  of  felonies  are  sent  to  Cornwall  to  Interfcnmce  on  the  part  of  the  Turk*,  on  condition  of 
Ik>  tried  at  the  co.  assUct;  but  all  minor  offences  and  tbeir  annually  rurtilililog  a certain  quantity  of  mastic  to 
civil  suit*  are  trinl  by  a court  contlsting  of  twelve  of  the  the  Cadi  fnr  the  use  of  the  imperial  loraglio.  and  paying 

firincipal  Inhabitants,  d«degatcd  by  the  primrietor  of  the  a moderate  capitation  tax.  And  it  li  to  the  cnm|>aratiie 
stands  under  (he  duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  they  exemption  it  has  thus  enjoyed  from  Turkish  drs- 
form  a part.  This  court  sits  once  a month  at  Heugh-  potism  and  rapacity,  that  the  sprightly  vlvas-ity  of  its 
town,  nt.  Mary's,  for  the  trial  of  rases.  Vocaxscies  iu  It  Inhabitants,  and  their  greater  Industry,  enterprise,  and 
arc  usually  fiileil  up  hy  election  ; but  it  may  be  dissolved  prosperity,  are  to  be  ascribed.  BesidM  Its  chief  dty. 
and  a frein  Appointment  made  by  the  proprietor.  the  Island  had.  previously  to  its  late  calamity,  several 

The  position  of  iho  Sclily  Islands  renders  them  of  considerable  towns  and  numerous  vlllagea.  The  pop., 
very  considerable  importance  in  navigation,  l.ying  at  which  was  very  dense,  has  been  variously  cstimatra  at 
the  mdiit  of  Junction,  ns  it  were,  of  the  English  and  from  ftO.OtO  to  lft0,000;  of  whom  from  w.OOO  to  3ft,0(K) 
8t.  Oeorge's  Channels,  ships  from  the  one  belonged  to  the  capital. 

to  the  other,  should  the  wind  be  unfavourable,  oftrn  The  latter,  ou  tbe  E.  coast  of  tbe  Island,  constructed  by 
take  shelter  under  those  Islands:  it  ts  sometime*,  also,  the  (renoese.  along  the  sea  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  inmin- 
ronvenirnt  for  vesaeli  to  take  shelter  among  them,  tains  (an. 3/o<t/cs),  on  the  slope  of  which  sttKid 
rather  than  beat  almut  at  tea  in  bad  weather ; and  the  aiicieut  dty,  Is  the  cleanest,  handsomest,  and  must 
a strong  gale  from  the  R.  iisu.’iUy  bring*  in  numerous  desirable  (own,  as  a residence,  in  the  I.«vant  It  it  well 
vrssrii.  There  are  four  primTpal  sounds  nr  roads  built,  and  extended,  prevlmisly  to  I h22.  with  its  gardens 
among  the  Isl.mdj,  excluitve  of  smaller  hdet*.  Of  and  villas,  fur  about  4 m.  along  the  sea.  lu  houses  arc 
the  roads,  St.  Mary’s.  lx.*twt*en  the  islands  of  St.  Mary  commodious,  and  Its  shops  and  warciiotuot  were  then 
and  St.  Agnes.  Is  the  best ; but  it  Is  Kenerally  the  safest  well  frirulsht^ ; it  had  numernus  Greek  .and  U.  Catholic 
plan  in  entering  it,  or  any  of  the  other  roads,  to  make  churches,  with  schools,  and  even  a ci4h>ge.  I’he  silk 
use  of  pilots.  The  latter  are  always  in  readiness  to  ofler  manufacture  wat  carried  <m  ujam  a large  scale,  and 
their  services.  the  velvets,  damasks,  and  other  *l!k  goods  of  Scin, 

A liglithuuso  of  the  first  class  was  erected  on  St.  Ames  were  highly  esteemed.  It  hod  Iwen  fur  many  years  the 
IsLuuT  the  most  s«>ulherly  nf  the  group.  In  II>ho,  the  Ian-  prinripoJ  mtrepM  of  tbe  Arrhii>elago,  and  carried  on  an 
tern  of  which  is  elevated  ISM  ft.  atiove  high  watermark,  extensive  and  flnurithing  commerce.  Soantni  *ays  ihat 
It  is,  according  to  the  oniaance  survey,  In  lat.  49^53' 38"  the  shallowness  of  its  harbour,  which  wat  suiubic  only 
N-,  lung.  6'-’  ]'./  23"  W.  for  the  smaller  class  of  vrascU,  was  the  only  drawbsua 

But,  tiolw  lihslanUing  the  warning  given  by  this  light  oo  Its  prosperity  ; but  this  ticfcci  was  to  a great  extent 
these  isUnds  hare  betm  the  scene  of  numerous  shi|>-  compeosaUd  by  the  cacvllcnco  of  its  rooristrad.  which 
vrr^-ck*.  The  most  tlittresting  of  tlirse  entastruphr*  alfiirds  secure  auchorage,  aiul  every  facility  fur  getting  to 
tnnk  phtco  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Oct.  17U7,  when  the  sea.  (Tunrnejurt,  i.,  Ictterd.^  Sonmm's  7'r<tec/*  in 
fleet  from  the  Mcdi(<-rranean,  untler  the  g.'iU.uit  Sir  Greece  and  Turley,  CA{>.y! Josrr^o/,  quoted 
Cloudesley  Shori  I.  got  foul  of  the  Ulamls  . the  ship  bear  by  Clarke  ; Carm's  /.etters /ram  the  East,  ^e.) 
leg  the  flag  of  the  admiral  and  two  other  Ime-ot-bMttie  Unhappily,  however,  these  stalcuieuts  apply  to  tho 
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tu*t  more  than  "Xo  the  present  state  of  this  One  ktUnd. 
In  (K'/'J.  durtos  the  progress  nf  the  irvohitiuuar)-  strugidu 
In  ContinenLkfGreece,  a (irea  k force  lMid«*d  in  Uiu  town, 
and  a |uir(  of  the  inhah-,  who  had  hitherto  pursiu<d  a 
strict  nrutralltjr,  haviiift  joiinnl  them,  they  nttarkc<l  and 
t«Kik  the  citadtd,  drfemli'd  hv  a small  Turkish  Karrison,  j 
which  tiicy  put  to  the  sword.  A strong  Turkish  force  j 
havinft  lauded  Immedi.tU-ly  after,  took  the  mn<t  •letpcr.sto  ' 
n-veiige  fur  the  oulraK«*  that  had  bivn  comniitUHl.  The 
island  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  iililageatHl  mas* 
sacre.  The  Inhabs.,  taken  Uy  surprise,  nud  enervated 
by  long  T»race  and  pmsperity,  ofTerra  iiu  t-ir«'ctual  resist* 
aiice  to  tlielr  murderous  assailanU.  It  is  said  that  above 
Sfi.QOO  indiviiluals  were  put  to  the  sword  ; that  as  many 
more,  principally  women  and  children,  were  carried  on 
and  sold  as  slaves  ; and  that  the  capital  was  convertc«l 
into  a heap  of  ruins,  and  every  part  of  the  Island  laid 
w a*le  I '1  nese  statements  arc  most  probably  a good  deal 
cN.u'gfralcti  i but  still  (here  cannot  t>e  the  shallow  of  a 
doiitit  that  the  lisltatfon  was  of  (he  most  ili*«tructlre  and 
tremnidoiis  description.  Whether  Scio  be  ever  dettnied 
to  recover  from  Inis  wholesale  butchery  is  problcmati* 

•’  i1  ; but  It  were  absurd  to  expect  that  it  siimild  revive  I 
so  long  as  It  reriiains  in  thedeaillv  grasp  of  the  detestaldc  I 
Imrb'.n.ins  who  have  |K'r{>r(r4(ed  stieh  atrocities.  Such  ' 
of  (be  principal  inliabs.  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  es* 
r.ipe  lK‘ing  masiarri'd,  immiiliately  thii  from  the  ikland  ; 
ami  lli.ll  commerce  which  hail  Ixvn  its  principal  support 
b.H  Ih'cii  Iransferred  to  Srra,  Nm»>li.  and  other  placi*#. 

( f<ir»s.**j  htUert  JrotH  fAe  ,•  Tract  on  the  iircek  He* 

rolutiitm,  hy  the  Itev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  l.oml.,  I't'i'i;  Xc.) 

Ill  antiquity,  Chios  gave  birth  to  m.iny  distinguikhed 
tiidividuals ; among  whom  may  l»e  specititil  Ion,  the 
tr.ii:ie  p<H-t.  TiieoiHimput,  the  historian,  Theocritus,  the 
s •pliic;.  and  Mi-lrodonis.  the  physician  and  philosopher. 

II  It  Chios  a«|'ir>'s  to  a still  higher  honour,  that  of  being 
tbu  native  cuimlry  of  the  lirst  and  greatest  of  poets. 

" The  biiutl  old  man  of  Chto'i  rocky  istv.** 

of  whom  VcUeliis  I’aterctilus  has  justly  as  well  as  forcibly 
k Mtaf  NCffMC  ante  tUMm.tfttcm  tUr  ttnUaretur ; we>/ue 

/i.Ml  tUurn,  f K/  ewM  imtiari  p^srf.  meentws  es/.  ( Lib.  I. 
e.-ip.  5.)  And  it  is  admitted  by  the  atdest  critics  that,  of 
all  the  cities  that  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
iM-en  the  blrth.filace  of  Homer,  the  claims  of  Chius  and 
br^riia  were  apparently  the  b«t  founded. 

The  Chians  were,  for  some  time.  In  possession  of  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  They  are  said  to  iiave  born  the  tirst 


who  traded  in  slaves;  and  the  oracle.  informM  of  the 
fact,  declariHl  that  it  had  drawn  uihui  (hem  the  anger  of 
heaven ; one,  savs  Barthelemi,  of  the  noblest,  but  at 
the  same  time,  feast  reganlctl  answers  the  Gods  have 
coromunicaUHl  to  man.  Thu  Chians  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  great  revolt  of  (he  Ionian  cities  against  (he 
reriians,  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  reduced,  and 
punished  with  great  severity.  At  a subss^iuent  period 
we  sometimes  fiiul  them  on  the  side  of  (he  Atheni.-ins, 
and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  l,ai'idrmonians. 

*'  M«Klerate  in  pros|<crl(y,  Idaineless  towards  their 
nelglibours,  and  uktiig  ihcir  lucreaslng  wealth  and  (lower 
fur  no  pnr(H>fte  of  ambltiuii,  but  directing  their  politics 
merely  to  secure  the  happiness  they  enjoyed.*'  the  t.*hi» 
ans  were  amongst  the  most  respectaUe  of  the  Urerk 
states.  ( Mitjorti,  iii,  31fi.,  Rvu.  ed  ) 

They  h«'eanie  the  alliiw  of  Home  during  the  wars 
with  Mithridiitea  After  iiimimi*ralde  vicissitudes  Scio 
enme.  in  the  iniddle  ages,  iitto  the  pnsst'ssiun  id  the 
(b-ii'M'ke.  who.  as  alreaily  siat<d.  built  its  capital.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  tin-  b‘»th  centurr.  (Vxchislve  of 
the  authorities  referred  to  n-e  .inarat  I'turcruti 

Hittorf/,  vlli.  TJO.,  ftc.,  Mvo.  ed.;  CcHarii  Giugraukia 
Anti'iua,  li.  10. ; Voyanc  d'./oorAorsis,  cap.  7*J.,  Ac  ) 
SC'OTL.AND,  one  *>f  the  secondary  Kuro* 
pi*nn  kin^oms,  coinpri^in;?  the  Northern  and 
ikinaller  portion  of  the  i.vlam!  of  CiriMt  llritain, 
and  formintf  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  sif 
the  I’nitosl  ivingriom  of  (irvat  Hritain  and  Irc- 
Innd.  between  hit.  54®  ;is' and  4(/  at/'  N., 
nnd  long.  1®  4f»'  30*.  arul  t>®  Af  30"  W.,  or,  Inrlud* 
ing  the  ilebrides,  7®  44'  W.  It  is stirromuled  by 
the  ocean  on  nil  .skies,  except  tni  the  S.,  where 
it  is  separated  from  Kng!nnd  hy  the  Solway 
Frith,  the  (.'hexiot  hilts,  and  tJie 'I'weefl.  lia 
greatest  length.  N.  t«i  S.,  from  Dunnet  Head 
to  the  .Mull  of  (>allow*ny,  mny  be  eatiinaled  at 
nliout  ‘2HO  m. : its  bn.*adth  is  very  unc<]unl ; va* 
ryiii^  from  :ld  tn.,  between  Alloa  on  the  Frith 
of  f orth  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clvde.  to  14d  m. 
belwi^en  Buchanness  iVint  in  .ibcrdvei^ir* 
and  Uowanmoan  Point  in  Koss-shire.  lu  sub* 
divisions,  area,  and  )M>p.,  are  as  follow: 
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vU!  trarU,  th^rt*  nrc  no  ntcmirn  val««  in  5kv)tland ; 
tt<  lurfac^^,  CTcn  whrrc  lra»t  tnountalnuu*.  bc'inK  gnic^ 
rallr  v.\ri«^  with  hill  and  dale.  It  is  divided  1)]^  tl'^'  i'  rith 
of  i.lvde.  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  Grampians,  into  the  two 
sraud  divisions  of  the  Highlamls  and  l..owiamls  i the 
lormrr  comprising  the  N.,  and  the  latter  the  S.  jMirt  of 
the  rtmiiU’}'.  The  HighUmds  again  are  divided  into  two 
Uiu-<jUai  (uirts  liv  the  rrmarkabte  narrow  and  deep  valler 
through  wliich  ihcCaledonianCanal  has  beenconstructeu. 
I'he  arable  lands  in  the  Highlands  are  mostly  contined 
to  the  B.  parts  of  Koss  and  Cromarty,  a slip  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  K.paits  of  Aber- 
dct'nihire.  With  these  exreptloni,  the  lar  greater  part 
of  the  Highlands  consists  of  inountains.  moors,  and  mo> 
rasses  ; and  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the  W. 
coast,  tliey  are  extremely  bleak  and  barren.  In  Caithness 
there  is  a considerable  extent  of  low  ground,  but  it  it 
mostly  moor.  The  l.ow  iand  division  nf  the  country  com- 
prises, also,  a Urip*  extent  of  mountainous  districts ; but 
the  mountains  are  not  so  loftr  nor  so  bleak  and  rugged  at 
in  the  Highlands,  and  there  Is  a much  greater  extent  of 
low  fertile  1<uh1. 

Tk<  mouniaffu  of  Scotland  run  generally  In  chains 
from  S.W.  to  N.K..  though  there  are  many  detached 
groups  not  following  this  distribution.  They  are  fre- 
qitetilly  rocky,  hare,  aiul  prifipitmis ; though  mostly  . 
covered  with  hc,ith.  'I'he  pritiriiia]  and  most  cetu-  | 
bral<Hl  chain  is  that  of  the  (iramntaiis,  which  com« 
prises  nearly  all  the  hlehcst  of  the  Scottish  mountains, 
except  Ben  Nevis.  Tnls  stony  girdle  extends  across 
the  island  from  the  arms  of  the  sea.  callwl  l^ich  Ktlve 
and  Loch  Fyoo,  in  Argyle>hlre,  K.  by  N.  to  Stone- 
haven on  the  E.  coast,  and  Feht  In  AhcTtleimsblre, 
funning,  as  already  statc«l,  in  the  greater  part  of  Us 
course,  the  line  of  demarcation  biHween  the  Ihirlilaiids 
and  I.owlands,  and  sc|>ar.atiiig  the  waters  whirh  H'lw  Into 
the  Fiirth.  Tay,  and  South  Ksk,  from  those  which  join 
the  Spe.-vn.  Stiey,  and  Dee.  Its  most  eirvatrd  summits 
are  near  the  neail  of  the  Northern  Dee.  Ih-ti  M.u-dl>ti, 
II  m.  N.W.  lU.mmar.  Lit.  .^7■>  N..  long  37'  W., 

4.T*0  ft.  above  the  level  «»f  the  sea,  I*  at  <nn  e the  culmin- 
ating ]K>iut  of  thu  (f'’ainpi.,n«,  anti  the  hlgh«-st  of  the 
llntish  mountains,  lieimt  ltd  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nrvfs, 
whn  h was  long  con<>ider«*it  as  the  hlk’ln  si  of  the  Scotch 
nviiiiitaiui,  and  '>lhft.  hlglier  than  .'Snowdon,  in  Waltrs. 
'rite  other  prlnrijial  summits  in  the  Gratnpian  rlialii  .irc 
(■.alriiloul,  4.24-^  ft.;  t‘.vinig«>rm.  4,(**ri  ft.;  Ben  l.awers, 
ft. ; Ben  .^von,  3.'.*f7  ft.  In  height,  .Vc.  Ben  Lo- 
mond, in  Stirlingshire,  3,lii3  ft.  in  height,  on  the  K.  side 
of  I-och  Iximond,  the  irest  known  of  all  the  Scottish 
mountains,  also  belongs  to  this  chain.  I'he  Grampians 
are  distinguished  by  their  sterility,  and  desolate  aspvxrt ; 
their  sides  in  ma^  places  exhibiting  vast  pcr^K'ndlcnlar 
ledges  nf  rock,  trie  principal  pass«'s  thrtmgh  the  chain 
are  those  of  Abcrloyle,  Leui,  Gleushlc,  and  Klllie- 
crankie. 

Ben  Nttis,  allinled  to  above,  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  this 
chain.  In  about  .V,5  4*#'  30"  S.  lal..  long.  3“  W..  being 
seiarated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  moor  of  llAnniH.-h. 

It  TIM'S  to  an  elevation  of4,370  ft.  atiove  the  «ea.  Its  sum- 
hiit,  wliich  ct>mmanils  a magnihevtit  view  extending  frr>m 
llie  |*aps  of  Jura  to  C'uchullin  in  Skye,  <!airngnrtn,  Ben 
M.trdim.  Ac.,  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
covered  with  «riow.  From  Ben  Ne»l»  N.  to  I.ocli  Broom 
several  mnunt.tini  rise  to  nearly  t.i^no  ft.  in  height}  and 
thermintry  is  «>  thinly  inh.rbiliHl  th.it  fr<*<piently  fur  many 
miles  not  a house  is  Visible.  But  from  I-<K*b  Brunm  to 
('a|H*  Wrath  the  surface  «Umlni*het  considerablr  in  elc- 
V iiii>ii,  and.  though  bleak  In  the  extreme,  is,  for  some 
di'iniire  from  the  \V.  coast  inland,  not  more  than  about 
l.uiii  ft.  olKive  the  sea. 

In  the  Lowlands,  the  SIdlaw  and  Ochill  hills,  which 
run  itaralli'l  to  the  Grampians,  mmbere  rise  to  2600  ft. 
Indeed,  Browilaw,  on  the  N.  border  of  Dumfriesshire, 
the  iiighesi  mountain  in  the  S.  of  ScntUiid,  is  only  tf.741 
ft.  .>bove  the  sea.  The  more  elevateil  tracts  in  the  I^ow- 
l.uid*.  inriuding  the  mountains  of  Bnxburgh,  Dumfries, 
I'eeb  ''S,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark  shires,  are  frequimtly 
smiKtrii.aiid  cuvered  with  a fine  sward,  olTurdiiig  gcod 
|hitiurn  fur  sheen. 

riioiigh  the  valleys  ,ind  level  tracts  In  Scotl.tnd  bo 
fa'w  ami  of  limited  extent,  as  coinpariHl  with  those  of 
Hiig!.iiiil,  some  of  them  arc  extremely  fertile,  and  they 
are  mostly  well  cultivated.  The  carte  of  Stirling  and 
Falkuk.  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  ; tliat  of  Straibeam 
nml  Gtiwrte.  on  the  Tay  ; and  the  roerse  of  Berwickshire, 
all  low  alluvial  tracts,  are  not  inferior,  in  point  of  pro- 
ductiveness, to  any  lands  in  the  empire.  'I'evintdale. 
or  the  low  lands  along  the  Teviot ; Tyredale,  nr  the 
low  lands  along  the  Tyne,  in  F.  Lotliian;  the  How 
of  Fife,  or  the  low  ground  along  the  Hden  in  Fifo> 
shire ; and  Strathmore,  or  the  low  grouiuli  between 
the  Grampian  Molintains  and  the  tlchill  HilU,  consist, 
fur  the  most  part,  of  rich  U»amy  soil,  and  are  extrrmudy 
well  (armed.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  geuernl 
Ineqtudity  ofthe  surface  ttutkes  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  appear  to  be  much  less  fruitful  than  they 


really  are;  the  hollows  betwemi  the  small  emlnencr^ 
iwiiig  often  extremely  fertile,  .*uid  the  eminences  thi-m- 
selves.  er«'n  when  tliev  arc  imsuscepllble  of  tlMa^*.  fre- 
quently furnish  excellent  |>atture.  Tliis  is  particularly 
case  iu  the  8.  W.  counties  : large  tracts  of  land  in 
GaJlowav  and  Dumfriesshire  that  let  from  20s.  to3fU.  an 
acre  and  upwards,  would  ap|>ear  to  one  not  well  ne- 
quainted  with  the  ctmntry  ami  its  rapabilities  worth  llldo 
or  nothing.  A good  lieal  of  level  hut  generally  high- 
lying  land,  espiTially  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  some  pat  is 
also  of  the  low  lands,  consists  of  incKirs ; having  for  tiic 
must  part  a clay  subsoti,  covered  with  peat  earth  or 
mou  impregnated  with  water,  not  unlike  the  Imgs  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  these  moors  are  of  very  considerable 
extent ; the  largest,  probably,  as  well  as  tbemost  desolate 
and  worthless,  is  the  moor  of  Kannoch,  to  the  S.  of  Ip-u 
Nevis,  comprised  In  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Fcrtb,  and 
Inverness. 

yfiecrs.— Scotland  h-as  numerous  rivers,  several  of 
whirh  are  of  considerable  slse.  I'hev  differ  from  Cbo<r 
of  England  in  being  more  precipitous,  rapid,  inter- 
mptwl  by  cataracts,  and  subject  to  suddim  overtluw 
Ings.  Except  the  Clyde,  tlie  others  moilly  disem- 
Imgue  on  the  K coast.  Tim  Tweed,  which  riwi  on 
the  coiii'ines  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  falls 
Into  the  N.  Sea  at  Ih-rwick.  after  a course  of  almot 
Iitiin.,  only  a sm.’ill  tmrtion  of  which  Is  navigable.  I'ro- 
ceedieg  northward*,  the  next  river  of  nny  considerable 
I magnitude  is  the  i orth,  which  rise's  on  the  K.  side  of 
HvMt  Lomond,  and  h.<«  in  general  on  easterly,  liut  very 
(ortiioui  rourse  to  Ki'icaruine,  where  It  uuilrs  with  its 
' great  restuarr,  or  r.tlher  ann  of  the  sea.  the  Frith  of 
i Forth,  the  Ito^rtria  of  Tacitus.  It  receives,  on  Its 
' N,  side,  the  Tciih  .md  Allan,  and  from  the  .S.,  tht* 

\ Devon,  Ac.  ; .AlwrfKyle,  SHrling,  and  Aibia  are  on  its 
; bank*.  The  Forth  is  rapid  for  some  eonsidor.ildc  dis- 
tance from  its  soiirre  ; but  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  roiirsfl  it  runs  through  a il.it  ctnnitry  with  m.iny 
windings:  ve«<Hs  nf  3(S>  tonsa*criid  the  bnrth  as  far  as 
Alloa.  ,uid  tht>se  of  70  bnis  ascend  to  Stirling.  It  is 
^ conm-cteil  with  the  f'lyde  lo  the  great  caual  from 
• tlrangemimth  to  Dungl.ivs.  The  'I'ay  is  the  l.irge*t  *d 
\ Scotch  river*,  and  is  »u{<posed  to  c.srry  more  water  to 
; the  sea  th.in  the  I'hanies,  or  any  other  river  In  Gre.it 
Britain.  (.Vec'rAV.)  'fho  N.  and  S.  Kik*.  Dee.  Don, 
Spey,  and  I'lndhom,  all  discharge  themselves  ou  the  i.. 
coast ; and  in  the  S.  division  of  thu  Highlands  are  the 
Nairn,  Nes«,  Beauly , Ac.  'Fhc  Sjwy  I*  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Scotland,  and  certainly  the  most  rapid.  It  rlM-s 
in  Loch  Spey,  and  piirsu<>s  mostly  n N.K.  course  to  the 
>foray  Frith,  which  it  enters  after  a course  of  about 
Ikim.  It  receives  no  large  tributary,  but  immmernlilo 
rooimtal!!  torrents,  in  coiuequenre  of  which  It  is  »nbj*xt 
to  fri'qiu-nt  and  de»tru.tlve  iniindatinns.  The  Clyile, 
the  (ilotta  of  racitu*.  though  not  the  targi  st,  is  de- 
cidtHlly  the  mml  ini}>or:.mt  Semrb  river  In  a rom- 
merdal  point  of  view.  Liurk.  liamiltoii,  and  Ghi'g^w 
being  sltu.Ueti  on  iis  banks.  It  rises  in  tlie  lilghcst  part 
of  the  Lowlands,  close  to  the  source*  of  tf^e  rureil 
and  Annan  ; and  rim*  at  (Ir^t  N.,  but  afterward*  gene- 
rally  N.W.,  to  the  I'nth  of  rijdf.  with  which  it  nnites  7 
or  H m.  below  (ftaigmv,  nrti  r a course  of  between  7 ' -ind 
NOm.  It  rectiie*  ffum  ihc  S.  the  Dimgl.i*.  Nrtlun, 
Avon,  ('art,  Ac. ; and  irom  the  N..  the  K<-hiii.  Levin, 
Ac.  'Hie  flyde  lus  b.  . ii  rendered  n.ivtg.mio  for  vcmo  Is 
of  400  ton*,  a*  far  n*  (da«gow.  (Sci' ('1.Y0K,  ond  Gi.a*- 
cow.)  The  Soulh'Ttt  Dee,  Nitii,  and  Annan,  flow  mg 
into  the  Solway  Frnli,  arc  the  only  other  stre.'uus  it  is 
ucce**ary  to  notice. 

The/jJcAs,  or  lre*h-w.itcr  Likes  of  .Scotland,  are  nu- 
merous, and  highly  dbtinguUhed  for  their  pbdirrMiue 
sceuery.  Lewh  Lnmm^  (whirh  see,  nn/c,  p.  ) is 
the  lurgest  inke  In  Great  Briialn  ; l>eing  about  i:f  in. 
in  length,  and  from  7 in.  to  7]  m.  across  in  Ihc  liroadcut 
p,irt.  It  i*  e«timatp<l  to  cover  .ibout  2.\00U  -utcs.  Lochi 
Awe,  Ness,  M.irce,  'I'ay.  Shin,  Ac.,  In  the  shires  of  Af- 
gyle.  Buss,  Berth,  and  Sutha'rlnnd,  are  among  the  other 
principal  lake*.  Most  of  tiir«e  are  long,  n.irrow,  and 
deep,  tilling  UP  the  iMittums  of  the  valleys  bc'twefti  (he 
moimtam*.  They  alMuind  with  trout,  perch,  pike.  ac. ; 
but  I-orh  Lrven,  In  Klnrn*s-«hire.  Is  the  only  lake  tliat 
yields  any  revemic  tu  its  pruprictur*. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  mostly  l>old  and  rocky ; and 
on  the  W.  sl<le,  in  particular,  tlicy  are  very  inueh  in. 
dentcil  by  arms  of  the  *ea.  lerme»l  friths,  and  lochs,  that 
extend  Isr  inhiiid,  and.  for  the  most  part,  carry  ib-ep 
water  to  their  very  head.  Thew  friths  and  Inlets  are  of 
convidcraiile  imp4irtaiice  in  a commercial  p<dnt  of  view, 
e«p<'cially  as  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  to  any  gr< 
distance  inland.  On  the  F..  coast  arc  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  whicli,  especially  the  brst,  are  of  great  itn)H>rt- 
ance.  as  affording  facilities  of  communicjiiun  to  the 
richest  districts  of  the  country ; N.  of  the  Litter,  on 
the  same  coast,  are  the  friths  of  Mumy,  Don  neb.  Cro- 
marty. Ac.:  on  the  W.  roast,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  .ind 
Lochs  Broom,  Tort idtin.'Liiiiihc.  Fvne,  Ac.,  d4‘cply  indt  nt 
the  country.  The  liarbtmrs  of  Lcitb,  Grojtgeniuuib, 


M SCOTLAND. 

Qiiccniferry.  Bmntiiland.  *c.,  are  In  the  Frith  of  Forth,  i Coal  find  /ri«  — ThoffroAi  ooaidUtrict  of  Scotland  inaf 
ntiil  tiutso  of  Dutidiw  and  Perth  In  the  Frith  of  Taf.  In>  t-onsideretl  a«  on  the  N.  hy  a littedrawn  fnan 


Itftween  the  Tay  and  Buchan  Nrit  are  the  iiarbourt  { the  mouth  of  the  'l  ay  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  icie  of 
of  Moiitruie.  Aberdivn.  and  Peterhead:  the  Frith  of  : Arrvt.and  on  the  S.  b}‘ another  liitedravn  St.  Abit'a 
Oromarty,  N.  of  Buchan  Ne«ii  Point,  It  unoueftiniiably  ^ lleuil  totitrvau,  in  Ayrthirc.  ThrtcUmiUcompriteal>and 
the  Iwtt  atrium  for  tliipping  on  the  K.  tide  of  Great  « of  country.  In  « hieh  are  tevrral  larprr  roal-Aeldt  detached 
Britain,  ana  one  of  the  Anett.  Indeed,  that  ii  anywhere  to  ' from  each  other,  the  mott  valuable  extrmtina  along  the 
be  med  with.  Between  the  latter  and  Dunointbr  tlcail  are  ' hank«  of  the  Forth,  with  a breadth  of  from  10  to  12  ni.  on 
the  tmall  harbour*  of  Wick,  St.  Clalr't  Bay.  ^c.  From  ] either  tide  the  river.  The  Kdiuburgh  coaUAeld,  tothe  S. 
t'a|w  Wrath  to  the  t^yde,  the  narrow  arm*  of  the  tea,  and  F..  ofUiat  city,  occupiet  an  area  oflk)  tq.  m. ; and  from 
though  deep  aitd  tecure,  arc  little  frv*)iiented.  The  Bathgate  the  coal  driMMiti  extend  W.  to  Glatgow  ainl 
port*  of  Greenock  and  Glatgow  are  the  principal  iu  the  Paitie),  and  have,  in  btct,  l>een  the  principal  raure  of  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  eidor  an  cxten;»ive  trade ; imt  latm«  woiHlerfui  prusri'M  made  by  the  funner  In  mamifartme*. 


Frith  of  Clyde,  and  eidor  an  cxten;»ive  trade;  Imt  latm«  woiHlerfui  prusri'M  made  by  the  funner  In  mamifartme*. 
Ia*h  Bay.  on  the  E.  lidie  of  the  l»le  of  Arran,  l*  tim  wealth,  and  (Ktpulatlun.  I'hi-rc  are  aevcral  imall  detached 
ive«t  harbour  In  thi*  ncighbourhoixl.  There  are  *ome  cimI-AHU*  in  Ayrahire  ami  *ome  of  the  other  S.  couiitie*. 


trKty  good  harbour*  on  the  cuatU  of  Wigtown  and  Iron  i*  i>f  trr<fueot  occurrence  in  the  roal  diitricta.  e*pe> 
.irkcudbright  ahire*.  The  principal  hcadUnd*  are  ciaUv  in  Lanarkthire.  where  the  ores  are  of  ibe  very  beat 
St.  Abb’s  Hevd.  Fife  Ness.  Prterhea<l.  Tarbet  Neu.  and  quality;  ainl  liie  iron  trade  of  that  county,  and  of  Scut* 


Dnncanaby  Head,  on  (he  P..  ; Uurmet  Head  and  Caiie  land  gimerailv.  ha*  Utterly  Increased  with  unexampled 


Wroth,  on  the  N. ; Ru-Kea,  Ardnamurchan.  and  i 


rapidity,  and  It  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  So  much 


Mulls  of  Oe  and  Cantire,  on  the  W. ; and  the  Mult  of  so  U this  the  case,  that,  while  iu  June.  there  wr  ie 
Galloway  and  Burrowhrad,  on  the  S.  coast  only  29  furnaces  in  blast,  estitnab'd  to  prrduci- 

There  are  few  or  no  Ulamlt  off  the  K.,  but  many  of  tons  of  Iron,  it  appears  from  (he  fullowiDg  statemr'itt, 
large  site  Me  cotitiguotis  to  and  ufTtho  W.,  roast.  Ttiesc  obtained  from  private  sources,  on  which  every  rritanew 
are  mostly  Include  under  (he  H>'brldi*s  (which  scv).  may  be  placed,  tliat  in  July,  1H4\  there  were  h7  tunn«r«-s 
'Fhe  itlanu  of  Orkney  and  Slietlaud  (uhich  see)  lie  i>fT  In  blast,  producing  at  tiie  rate  ut  44},d0u  tons  a y<'a< ! 


(he  N.  coast  of  ScotUr^  ; the  Orkneys,  the  nearest.  tN'ing  > 
separated  from  tho  mainland  by  iha  Fcnlland  F'rlth,  6 
ni.  across. 

CirnrraJ  Atp^  ('/  the  CtnaUrif.  — The  Anest  part*  of 
the  Itkw  country  of  Hcotland  usually  want  the  rich  luxu* 
rUnce  of  an  English  landscape.  Within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  a great  deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  In 
the  way  of  raising  plantations  ; and  the  strictures  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  a*  to  the  dcAciency  of  wood,  would  st  present 
he  quite  inapplicable,  however  Just  they  may  have  been 
when  dictattM.  In  Scotland,  however,  plantatiuos  arc 
not  spread  generally  over  (he  country,  but  are  mostly 
congregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seal*, 
wtiilo  In  many  large  tracts  they  are  wholly  wanting.  Id 
most  parts,  too.  wc  look  la  vain  for  those  hedgerow  trees 
that  give  so  much  of  a woody  i^s^arance  to  tl>e  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Generally,  also,  the  inclusures  are  a 
g'Kxl  deal  larger  than  In  England  ; and  the  fences  being 
cither  stone  walls  (dykes)  or  hedges,  that  ncriipy  only  a 
smalt  space  of  ^ouad.  having  little  of  the  breadth  axul 
rtxighness  of  those  of  England,  the  country,  however 
well  farmed,  seems  to  an  Knglishman  clcAcient  Id  vegeta- 
ti>‘n  and  verdure,  and  cold  and  ct>rafortless.  On  the 


There  wore  then  also  VO  n<*w  funiace*  In  the  r«.ur»e 
of  being  built.  ca|Kible,  when  Anishi-d,  of  furiushiiig  au 
addittoiial  supply  of  above  100,U*0  tons  a year  1 
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tl>*n  and  verdure,  and  colcf  and  comfortless.  On”  the  cvrua  ^ ^ fkirlint  . * ' * ■ * I ta»  j hjnV* 

otiier  hand,  however,  tho  succession  of  new  objects  (rWnKamock  - A}!  • 4 , > x I ton 

procTited  by  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  the  rude  * I ~ I * " i 1511  i ,*•'.**’ 

grandeur  of  the  mounuin*  that  every  where  bound  the  ^ 

prot|tcct,  and  the  striking  contrast  frequently  afforded  | S7  is  9 M.&.V)  sii,.'an 

between  rich,  well  cultivated,  lowgrounds,  and  the  con*  - . ~ — 

tiguous  high  barren  ridges,  take  from  the  Scottish  land-  EtciujiTr  «f  »h«  aiww.  «hrr*  wore  in  p»ogT«^-W  thi.  rMum 
•ca|>n  (lie  tameness  aiKl  monotony  that  prevail  in  many  ^ i^.rp^uv. 

parts  of  England,  and  render  it  singularly  picturesque  ri»«  «hniraf  the  o^vr  .mn  Um«d«  i>«  nwMu  <4  hrawdair,  »nh 
and  ImprefSive.  «h»  rscrixian  of  «m«  at  « »rmo. 

C-gii^^..-flc>aUivt  has  a iTMm  rkraraai  flimair  than  CngUnd:  hut  Th«  wevki}  quanitt.  H in»iii|<l  tU  by  an|.<,ilw  avtva^:* 
owlna  to  ihr  pvoiimUt  oT  moM  psn»  <rf  ihafouniry  to  the  wa,  *r*d  «hr  Iwtn*  reual  in  t »<*rk»  |«r  .ii>nD<n. 

nammau  fvHht  and  dvin.  bay.  to  whlfh  It  h VM>*tr««l.  U h !«•  Th*  bar  trow  rradr  of  S..hI.i».|  h.«  nnr  m-A**  th«  )>ra«rru 
srwv*  than  mtght,  rrom  tlwiM  , Iw  r.|>ertr(l  The  m*wn  annua;  mtglu.  perhap*  itarr  bam  artlutpaivU.  VV«  M)by.dn  mow  ditalU. 
tampaiatwrv  M pl-ia*  n«arthvl**al  tbv  uevan,  thTaushowl  ih< 

rxuniry,  arara*:**  ataiut  tf-l  Kah.  At  Kdlf'lwfh,  whW-h  ii  fnon  Iron  Works  in  Scotland  l»  Jult.  IS45. 

.irat  In  ton  n.  at«»e  Jhv  vaa-rwel,  the  mean  ivtii|paraiore  c«  the  «rar  _ _ 

ohiehmay  tiat.^kvn  aaihat.if  tlw  tnUi^  jwa.rwvall.  In  , Works.  I Whew  »haaf«l.  I WwkJy  PrwItMe.  ' 

the  P.  ot  ScutUnd.  ihr  niran  of  lb*  iw»il*»t  rrMWiih  being  .vv3  , and  ol . I - j 

Ihraarmtu,  A creat  deal  c4ram  fall*  In  hctalwid.  hut  vrt>  v«..kiand  . . ' lanaik.hil*  • X'tO  - 

wnnju.iiv  ; lU  un  tb*  E.  ewu  li  rangw  ftum  K W tn  tn.  j i j g 

on  tftv  W.  «iiMl  ai^  li>  the  H*hrhi*«,  tt  tan*r»  from  so  to  ( I In.  It**  la. „.*,•««  . • _ 9i<0  1 ** 

av«vagr  fail  «4ratn  tn  Kiltnlairi^  l»  al«»tii  J'J,  *»»d  in  tila.gnw  ataojt  ' « . -1  — hutS 

»-b-'»itt.  Kicow  irfhumidiiy,  and  ill*  ocfun«»ra  of  hravy  raina  in  i jgrwweid  - .t  _ Wt  I % 

Aiwuu,  S*ia»««b»r, and  tktola*.  and  «4  potd  pi«rib««  E.  wlfMl*.  **•  1 ij  a»r»hi*a  . . ?ni  — 

ia^?alhal«igih*^.coaaf.tnlhemontlw.4.tyTH.Sl4;.andthellr»t  1 Wn'^k.rk  . _ ^Ayr.mr* ij  ___ 

hair  of'Jun*,  ar*  Ih*-  gtr-ai  drawl>avkt  on  theelimatt  Si-oiland.  It  At  .Wort.,  ntr*  to  »h*  ton  of  t>ari.  ItiOO  loni  j>*r  »«wk  of  bar  Iron 
U rare.  Indrwf.  that  ifi*  rrej*.  MiflVf  frwn  hrai  mdroaghl  ! but  they  mnlrv  I,.VK>  tnoa  iwr  do.  <4  p»B  inMslM'itiK  dbiwwUdr  of  ll.e 
fmguenity  .tjItVr  front  wrt  and  front  #k4«til  «lntb.  aatwcMly  in  ci>*  m^*  of  the  Uttav  U bcuUsnd  3,U0  tOM  Mr  Vack,  or  SM.MX)  tuna 
W.  BxTt  uf  the  t oantrv.  Ttw-  dlinstr  U,  l>o«*T*r,  tugl)>t  •alulirtoaa,  ^ j«nr. 


Imair  • — 3 • . I X7u  ; l3..*aio 

I I S7  1*  9 sii..'an  [ 

Earludv*  of  lh«  alxr**.  (her*  were  In  progma,  when  thi.  mum 
>ra«  mad*  X new  fumarva  in  Aytahlr*.  S do.  toi  UnUih||aw.hir*. 
and  M do.  In  F’r*^ir*. 

Tl»*  whole  of  the  above  imn  U made  by  mnana  <4  heated  Sir,  wHh 
tba  escr|>lion  of  <me  htnmer  ai  < arron. 

Th«  wetAiy  quanitt.  I.  inul|i|<l  tU  by  on|<,  the  averse  .ln|>;iagaa 
l«tng  tvual  in  t week.  |wv  .innDm. 

Tho  bar  tron  wade  of  S..Hl»*d  h.«  nnr  tnnde  tho  pragrr.*  «hat 


c than  might,  from'  thelM  , be  e.|>artr(l  Tho  m*wn  annua;  mtgld.  prrha|i*  iravr  boen  artliilpaieU.  Wr>  Mibynkn 
•vMwro  of  pleio*  n«arthel**ol  of  tb*  uevan,  thToushowl  lh< 

try.  arwra^oa  atawt  tf-T  Kah.  At  Kdif'iwfh,  whk-h  I.  from  P;if  Iron  Works  in  Scotland  In  July. 


Bar  Iron  Works  iu  Scotland  iu  July.  IS43. 
Works.  I Where  »h Hated.  j Weekly  Prwltne. 
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M'nrk*. 
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and  ravowrablv  alike  to  longrvUy,  md  tu  the  (l<vrk>)«nvrit  <4  the  plo* 

deal  and  mwiiaJ  jiwwera.  Work*  In  the  coursc  of  lieing  cfccted  in  Srol- 

GVo/ogy A line  drawn  In  a N .R.  direction  from  the  land,  in  July.  1945. 

m.  of  the  Clyde  to  Stom-havcn.on  the  F..  coast,  separates r.  ~ , ~ ~ . . 

thetwnprmcl|ial  geoIug'Calrntfion*.  Ihe  first,  to  the  N.  Wcwka.  1 Whetv  diuoled. 

of  that  line.  I*  mostly  roinptMttl  uf  primarrrtK  ks.  granite. j 

gneiss,  tnira-ilate,  coveretl  at  the  mot  of  the  mountain'  . ^v*w  <4  gcoiiwid  1 kj.iia  . f'  ««)♦«»*» 

ch.iliis  with  l>rtl»  of  conghmierate  and  red  sandsloiio;,  , m*»r*b;elroB\kci*k»{  ■"  * \ 

u here**  the  second,  to  the  S.  of  the  above  line,  is  the  re- , . l*;*ad«»w  maUtabl*  j _ | ‘f"* 

gionnftransittnn  formati«>ni,  in  which  rocks  ttf  that  kind  I L • — 

mmily  prevail, overlain  in  various  tiarts  liy  trip,  rt'd  sand- 1 w«rk.  ar*  t«  b«  tn  operation  wlihtn  ui 

Slone,  and  coallieds:  granite  U.  Itoweier,  largely  deve-  month,  from  ihn  date  (JwIt.  ix4.'>p 

l..|  M In  til.  S.W.  of  k[o<.]on\.  ill  fho  .t.  nartrjr  of  | ™v»iion,llT  found  In  flic  Mroam.  tv-r 

Ki.lcu.lbri|!lil,  lUCrlfM  anil  In  the  I a.ro.niuir  ra"*.- 1 ,,..j  hill.  In  l,.nark.hir;,  ...rt  <-l.o.h.T.- 1 and  .II..T 

Idlilnir  any  ooal  nil.U  In  tho  primary  .li.lilon  of  tho  tKa-n  nirt  with  In  rarloul  plico.;  but  tho  prociou. 

onintty ; fow  niouli  a.o  UI.cororoJ  th.  ro,  an.l  it.  molt  • abunjmit  a,  to  Joftay  tho  oap<nK-  ..f 

im|M>rtaiit  mmeral  products  are  i inlding-itone  and  rtK>f- ; for  them  • 

ii.p-.Ut.-,  .S.irao  load  mioo.  aro,  however.  nniiiBhl  at|  j,.  , , ,„d  copimr  are  tho  ronat  raloablo 

Str..nti;m,  In  Aml.wh.  ; ai.J  in  lorrinol.-.h.  plinntopo  |h.'  mimw  ot  Wanl.ikh.a.l  and  la-aUhlll..  .m 

..I  Infetlor  oiiality  h.u  it  fimtiU,  ImiK-ilUrd  Htwtan  |„rdot.  of  la.nark.lnro  and  I)umfrlo,.hliv.  f.irnl.h 
laml..*  of  mir.  ,lato.  N..IK.  of  tho  mamdaty  calrato..u,  „h.mt  l,mO  t.m.  of  I,  ini.  hut  tho  prixl.K-,-  ra- 

f,.Mo.Uloo.  «.  oaten.  ..ly  proralont  111  HngUiul,  have  , ,„,;,|U„,hl,  qutuiutlM  ol  cuhalt,  b .niuUl, 

been  fuuud  ill  ScollaiKl,  uor  any  tertiary  formations.  | nw  j h 


The  above  two  work,  ar*  ctjwv led  t«  tw  tn  operation  wUhtn  di 
month,  from  Uin  dale  I Jwlv,  1H4.'>P 
Gold  ha*  been  occasionally  found  In  the  stream*  rwar 


SCOTLAND. 
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mancanoM',  &c..  arc  met  w ith.  Scotland  produces  marble 
In  variety,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  sUtc*.  ex* 

cellettt  ImibUnic  stone,  and  manr  s)>erles  offfvmt.  Brink 
is  but  little  used  in  Imildlng  in  Scotland  ^ the  houses 
bdng  every  where  almont  of  stone. 

S«'«»tlandU  supposed  to  possess  about  3.230  Indigenous 
plants,  of  which  h70  are  dicotyledonous,  2A0monocotyle> 
donoui,  and  2.0K)  rryptngamic.  Most  of  the  forest  trees 
of  KngUnd  are  met  «dth.  In  the  Highlands  are  several 
extensive  forests  of  pine  (Ptmus  $jfltresirit),  covering  the 
valleys,  and  ascending  to  an  elevation  of  2,SOO  ft.  up  the 
momit^ns.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  Ac. 
ripen  in  the  open  air  as  ter  N.  as  Inverness,  and  in  warm 
shelter^  situation*  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sca*wced,  witich  grows  in  great  profusion  round 
the  cosists,  used  to  be  extensivelv  manufactured  into 
kelp,  and  the  business,  though  much  diminished,  in  con* 
seaueiice  of  the  preparation  of  soude /artfoe  (artificial 
soda),  is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  uiM  animalM  of  Scotland  are  mostly  Uie  same  as 
those  of  Bngiand,  Including  the  stag,  wild  roe,  bare, 
rabidt,  fox,  oatlger,  otter,  wild  cat,  hedge-hog,  Ac. ; 
though  some  of  these  arc  becoming  scarce.  The  wolf 
and  beaver,  formerly  notUcs  of  the  country,  have 
been  long  extinct ; and  the  only  existing  remains  of 
the  wriu,  or  native  brtxd  of  cattle,  are  restricted 
to  a few  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  park, 
near  Hamilton.  One  of  the  domestic  animals  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland  Is  the  coiiiy,  or  true  shephenl's 
dog,  and  many  s[M>cimen«  of  the  unmixed  breed  are 
extant.  Severn!  sixHies  of  eagles,  and  other  binis  of 
prey,  and  aquatic  birds  In  great  numbers.  Inhabit  the 
nigged  coasts,  and  the  pheasant,  ptarmignu,  black-cock, 
grouse,  and  uartridge,  abound  inland,  l^e  noble  species 
of  game  called  tlie  eappercailiic.  or  cock  of  the  wood 
< Telrao  t'rugaUus),  was  formerly  abundant  in  Scotland  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  exterminated  about  1760. 
\\  ithin  these  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  re-intro- 
duced by  tt>e  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Karl  of  Fife, 
and  other  extensive  forest  proprietors  ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  properly  protected,  it  will  succeed  very 
well ; but  it  is  too  obvious  and  too  tempting  a mark  for 
tho  poacher  to  maintain  Itself.  Scotland  has  also  most 
of  tne  Knglish  sin^og-birds,  except  the  nightingale, 
wiilch  Is  rarely,  Inaecd,  found  N.  of  the  Trent.  The 
fish  arc  similar  to  those  of  Rngland : the  rivers  teem 
with  the  finest  salmon,  trout,  Ac.;  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Forth,  Spey,  Ac., are  highly 
valuable. 

FrsAcriVs.  — The  salmon  fishery  is  the  most  important 
of  what  may  be  called  tho  domestic  fisheries  ; and  since 
17'Jb  laindon  has  received  the  greater  part  by  far  of  her 
supply  of  salmon  from  Scotland,  considerable  quantities 
t>eing  also  sent  to  Liverpool.  The  fish  are  brought  up, 
even  in  tho  hottest  weainer,  quite  fresh,  being  packnl  in 
pounded  Ice.  Frcvlously  to  the  introduction  of  this  plan, 
salmon  used  to  be  consumed  principally  in  the  country 
where  it  was  taken  ; and,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  do- 
mestic servants  used  to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be 
obliged  to  dine  on  salmon  more  than  thrive  or  four  times 
A week.  The  salmon  fisheries  seem  to  have  attained  their 
maximum  value  towards  the  cad  of  last  war,  when  tho 

Accol’wt  of  the  total  Quantity  of  Herrings  cured,  b 


fisheries  in  the  Twe<>d  were  let  for  from  I5,00iy.  to  IS.orwv. 
a year  I and  those  of  the  Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  Ac.,  were  prx*- 
portlonally  valuable.  But  the  value  of  the  Scotch  salmon 
fisheries  has,  speaking  generally,  declined  greatly  of  late 
years  : In  consequence  partly  and  principallj  ofa  dimi- 
nished supplr  of  fish  In  the  rivers,  but,  in  some  degree, 
also,  from  the  greater  facility  of  tho  comnunication 
between  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  conseoueut  im- 
portation of  Irish  salmon  into  the  London  marxeu.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  a source  on 
which  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  the  following 

Arcouicr  of  the  Quantitr  of  Salmon  packed  in  Ice  im- 
ported into  Loniioo,  mim  Scotland,  during  each  of 
the  K Years  ending  with  the  14th  of  Oct.,  IH4I,  and  of 
tho  wholesale  Price  of  the  tame. 


V«ir«  md* 
InaCM.  14. 

Weight  of  ruh. 

Averai* 

Price,  about. 

Toul  V'sluc. 

Urn. 

i. 

/- 

IX.T4 

i,V\‘t.wCO 

9)  pwlb. 

1.X5.9IIO 

isii 

4,74i'.‘>60 

9 

isja 

», 751,140 

n>l 

1W),400 

IS.%7 

5,6I7.«» 

10 

150,750 

IL-M 

V.5'JC,,HliU 

lOJ 

104,160 

n 

as.XHO 

\HIO 

l,W»7.‘JW) 

11 

77,«.50 

ixn 

S,l9X,f>73 

116,400 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  the  pickled 
salmon  brought  from  .Scotland,  the  quantity  and  value 
of  which  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  fresh  sMmon.  But 
we  are  well  assured  that,  at  an  average  of  the  last  eight 
years,  its  value  has  not  exceeded  12,0007.  a year.  At  an 
average,  tho  retail  price  of  salmon  in  London  may  lie 
taken  at  from  .V)  to73per  cent,  above  tho  wholesale  price. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way  tliat  as  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  salmon  mode  use  of  in  London  comes  from 
Scntland,  tho  above  statement  shews  that  Us  consumption 
in  the  metro}>oIls  Is  not  nearly  so  great  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Id  fact.  It  U little  useil,  except  by  tlie  more 
opulent  classes  ; and  nothing  that  is  not  generally  us<d 
by  the  middle  classes,  or  by  them  and  Ibc  lower,  (t  ever 
of  much  Importance. 

The  herring  fishery  has  latterly  been  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success,  and  is  now  becoming  an  im|K>rtjmt 
bnnehof  industry.  Down  to  a recent  period,  it  iiad 
been  aitemplrd  to  bolster  up  this  department  by  panting 
bounties  on  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  fishery,  on 
the  herrings  taken  and  exported,  and  to  forth.  But 
notwlihstaDdlng  the  very  largo  sums  expended  in  this 
way,  their  Influence  was  found  to  injurious  rather 
than  otherwise  ; partly  by  the  meddling  they  occasioned 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  partly  by  the  temptation 
the  bounty  afforded  to  small  farmers  and  others,  nowiio 
acquainted  with  the  business,  to  engage  iu  It  to  the  in. 
Jury  of  the  regular  fishermen.  At  length,  however,  titc 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  the  growing  convirtion 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  bounty,  led  first  to  its  gradual, 
and  ultimately  to  its  total,  aholition  in  1K30 ; since  whirli, 
we  are  happy  to  have  to  state,  the  business  has  not  only 
been  carrira  on  upon  a solid  foundation,  but  has  pro- 
gressively increased.  This  Is  obvious  from  the  following 

-anded.  and  exportetl,  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Vptr* 

Total  Qaaatit;  of  Hawbigi  enrud. 

Total  Quantii; 
of  liming* 
brandeU. 

Total  Quaniitj  of  llerrii^npcirted. 

April  S. 

Gutted. 

L’ngotMd. 

Total. 

Gutted. 

I’n^utud. 

Total. 

ISU 

Ills 

isyo 

|i  <1 
is-l 

ivxa 

IH*7 

|S|<> 

tx;l 

IMIS 

1X43 

kv.Txo’ 

.''47,l*>04 

.'V't,'V.»7 

.va3,r.77l 

XIT.VtVl 

3'fi,'..34 

ASY.HIO 

SX/.rV’l 

sovf’l 

4.'i  1.157 
sx'i.fivnl 
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54,767 
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4I.9AX 
4X,«’i3 
6S,i.Vt 
«>.074 
9i.'4H» 

lt.5,.t7t 

17-1.5.VJ 

|.3X,:.6.5 

177,6?4 

IHI.IV9 

IWrrr/e. 

VI.X'iTt 
160.1 3M 
3XV.49II 
ai7.0f*4 
5V.557 
45»,'1ll 
»7:,5J7 
497 ,M  if 
897  .X3  1 
507,7741 
5.5’..55ul 
51.5,915 
557,3694 
I54i7.f1\i 
69.5,4 19^ 

tUmtU. 

19,9-5-5 

79,.5(!7| 

V,4«0 

131 

8A7H 

S.96U 

¥,.5X0 

*,5|7 

9,097 

5.997 

e.mo 

1.96a 

l.9(« 

4.757 

Berrcla. 

.5S.1X5 

141,505^ 

9.5,5,516 

ynv/iicl 

9:9.09.54 

«75'.-wt 

159.'465J 

959,.'.99 

*50,137 

9HI,7-5a 

*9I,M«0) 

th«  6 vtwn  mdina  Mh  April,  1X1&,  th#  botuKv  en  hrrrtoic*  roml  gnttsd  vu  Yr.  prr  i>«iTrl,  whUe  thrre  «s*  s tXMntT  at  tb* 
uuor  timroT  prr  p«}r«b)«  hj  ih«  rit-br,  on  Ibr  rxpartAOan  iif  hrvrlnm.  whethor  rorrd  gnttrd  or  MngtiUcd.  Ua  «hu4«  cmird 

on  the  IM  of  Ju»r,  1X15.  In  ftw  ||  )««n  vmling  5th  April,  1X36,  Um  hoono  on  bcrrings  rund  gutiMl  «»•  4«.  prr  bsmi  (akoMi  X5 
prr  cm*,  on  the  wholroale  prierh  In  Uiv  4 jewr*,  the  bounl}  wm  miund  p*t  borrri  )c*r,  till  the  5lb  April,  lt»30,  «hrw 

It  iT.tMti  altogether,  and  ha*  net  ihiee  beat  renewed. 


The  cod  and  white-fish  fishery  Is  also  extendvely 
carried  on  ; about  lOO.OnO  cwt«.  haring  been  cured  in  the 
year  ending  the  Mb  of  April,  1840.  I’he  large  share 
token  bv  Scotland  in  the  Nortiiem  whale  fishery  is 
cvmced  by  the  sutemont,  that,  In  1834,  of  76  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  41 , of  the  aggregate  burden  of  13,248 
tons,  were  from  Scotland,  and  brought  home  4J13  tons 
of  oil  and  3.^7  tons  of  urhalcbone.  This  department  of 
industry  has  since,  however,  rapidly  declinefl,  not  from 
any  diminution  of  skill  or  enterpriH*,  but  from  tho  In- 


creasing risks  and  unprofitable  nature  of  the  business. 
Fortunately  the  loss  of  the  whale  fishery  has  l>een  more 
than  comprasated  by  the  extension  of  the  herring  flsltery, 
and  the  success  that  has  attended  It- 
Jtaea  of  Inkab*UtnU.-~\i  is  gcnerallv  allowed  that 
the  first  immigrants  into  Scotland,  Hku  thoie  into  Rng- 
land,  whence,  perhaps,  they  originally  came,  twlmiged  to 
the  great  Celtic  family  ; and  Sir.  Ciialiners  and  others 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  population  continued 
to  be  purely  CvlUc  till  It  was  alloyed,  first  by  Human,  oud 
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labMH^uontlf  by  Oothk*.  InTarfor*.  {Cnlfii<min,  vo!.  I.  j latfnr  In  knowlodfiP  jin-I  HrllUntton.  trinkt-rton,  Ou  thf 

fi.  , \c.)  But  thU  n|>in«i>ii  do.-'i  m»l  rrry  It.  If/).)  1'h«  rlrrunt»t.«m‘cf 

miiltlt*.  TAcItuft  <‘Xprr<«1y  aftlrint  th.tt  the  <'.'il<H{tiiii4i'->.  fcullii  i<‘titl}  a4-<  <>uut  l>>r  IIk*  jiftn'n<i4nc  v tlify  ar<)iiir«'tlf 
or  iuhiibltjiiiti  of  8rotl»ii-I.  wrri*  of  Ci-nn.'uilr  ur  fiotUic  auvl  for  lh«*ir  nMc  to  thvlr  iiaiiu*  to  tlir  lli>(b. 

origin.  " liuUUc  CaUdumam  katofmtium  Cvmr,  tfuii;ni  IntitU.  Kichoiit  h.t»ini;  rvcuiirtc  to  tliv  l^'l>otlie«ii,  for 
«r/v4.  (jrroMnir-0'N  vrintnem  nrii><fcrniit."  4 I n.  which  tlipn*  ii  not  u tittle  of  cvitlfuce,  of  tliclr  h«vin(f 

ruAr,  rap.  ii.)  Agricoln,  ho«r«i'r,  fr«>m  whom  'J'.iritui  coniiiierrd  t!>»  country. 

drriTi><i  hit  infonn.ition.  knew  little  tir  next  to  nothing  nf  I .A  her  the  Itoin.-nit  wiihrlrpw  from  BHuIn,  (onto  Gothic 
the  niunlry  N.  of  the  Gr.'imp<4it*  ; mu\.  r»  ttiere  i«  c«4Ty  or  Naxon  triU->.  ImMuw  ing  the  rxaiT>|  ic  >rt  by  tliox*-  nho 
reABon  to  lliink  tli.xt  Bern h-k<-htre,  (he  Loihiaiu.  l ife.  i liAri  previoin-ty  «ct(ltU  In  the  more  Mnitlirrlr  parts  of  tha 
And  other  parts  uf  (he  low  omiilry  on  (he  1-^  co.i't  of  > Island,  eotfihli>liei,l  thi-m«elve»,  during  the  ilxth  rcnlury 
Scotland,  were.  like  (he  tame  ti'.e  ts  in  Knglaiiil,  early  ' of  nur  vm.  t>i'lv«ei‘n  the  TmtihI  ami  (he  I'lith  of  Forth, 
occupietl  hy  Ihdgio.  Or  Other  G«ehlc  colmil»tt  from  the  ITurn^r's  ,hf:/.)-Sun>ns,  Athe«l..  l.v*.'*.*.)  Tlie^e  new  itii> 
opposite  enntim  iital  coa«t,  it  tci  in<  most  prop  ihle  that  . migrants  \sere  afterward*  f.dinwtxl  tiy  other*,  at  the  tamo 
XatUus,  in  aserihinglo  (he  (*nh'«l>ml.in<  a (ierm.xtiic  <>r(«  j time  that  they  drew  m'riiitt  from  tlieir  hrethrt'ii 
glQ.  hnd  the»<*  only  |ii  view.  The  f.nr  presumption  1*.  that,  bh>>Ms|  in  V lu'l.md  ; and  Mr.  Ch.'i liners  •upix)*e»  th.nt, 
in  the  II  irthern.  at  in  the  oixre  tomiu  rn  part  of  the  , tlieir  (Hiwcr  U i.ig  thus  pr<  i:ie»i.is«-ly  iiugiiieiUod,  th«*y 
Ulan.i.  the  u!il  t '>‘lltr  inii  >hi;  oits  inaluiaimtl  Ihclr  as*  . pr.idu.illy  J a eon i pit  ii>  asei-mbim  y lit  all  llio 

cendancT  in  .xll  the  moiii>t.un<<us.  and,  comparatively',  io.  ' suiilliern  yvirts  td  the  kingdum,  and  i-ommunicated  to  it 
■rc«*<«il»Je  disirii  Is ; and  thi*  reason.abU*  preiumptiou  U tlmr  l.ongu..,:*-  .'iml  in.ainei*.  ii,  7.)  This, 

corrolmraieU  hy  various  rir.  iini'l.iiuvv.  however,  vi  nuiij  Jiav*'  h- n an  ixtri-r.o  ly  dithcillt  task: 

In  the  tiiinl  century,  the  tirinv  I*ictt  and  Pictland  hut  if.  which  »ei  m>  aliund.iiuty  rtrlain,  wc  cimchnU*. 
beg.an  to  Ih- hiIkIiuiIiiI  for  f iled- ot.uis  .and  Caledonia,  with  Vuikerton.  that  the  I’u-tt.  who  wi  re  in  |>ot>eB»ion 
It  Is  pretty  gener.iity  i<elieve<l  tint  tio  »u  terms  apply  to  of  all  the  low  eoiTulry  U)  the  sixth  reaturs,  Were  eon* 
the  Mtiu*  people,  and  the  s.nmo  ctnmt'y.  It  sei-ins,’  Itu  ; genermt*  with  the  Saxon*,  by  w h->iii  it  wai  lueti  invaded, 
to  Iw  peifcclty  cliMr.  Ui.U  tin' i’ict  i were  di'*ceud«l  lhetwoi.lce*  wouhl  u a hly’a'ii.dg.no.tle,  ami  the  early 
from  the  Scyihi.iiu,  or  (ioiti** ; at.d,  if  wc  l»o  right  m mir  • nrevah  nre  of  the  SiamUa«v*.ui  or  (...(hie  tongue  In  tliu 
•t.'itenn-nt.  as  lo  the  origin  nf  the  t alcdoniiuis,  it  follow*  iuwlandv  is  rationally  ruitl  satisfactorily  acr»unt«‘<l  f>>r. 
that,  if  the  PLci*  went  nut  identi>  .al  with  tiicm,  they  be*  ^ Toward*  the  <ml  of  the  eighth  century,  a fresh  colony 
long'.^it.  At  nil  CTciUs,  to  a rung,  iirruits  rare.  ‘ from  Ireland  cslab)ii>liiHl  itM-lt  in  the  district  now  known 

AImuiI  the  pprimt  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman*  by  the  name  nf  (ialtownr.  lu  the  S.W.  part  of  Scotland, 
from  Britain,  a tidM*  called  Sce/r,  or  AtacoUi  (the  /Ar/*  liut  though  these  culoiilBs  succiwleU  In  giving  a n.vnic  to 
riiuU  nf  the  rnu-r.tbh  Mcdc).  bi-gan  to  bo  dUttiigiilshcd  (he  ctHuUry,  they  wire  not  liidliciently  numerou*  to 
ns  .1  leading  triL«  in  Ireland  ; and  seems,  iodcoit.  to  h.vvp  intrnshicc  tin  ir  LinguaKC  Into  common  nsc.f  And  for 
given  its  tiamc  to  the  M.iml,  which,  for  some  cetiturles,  *ev<  ral  centuries,  long  imleevl  la'fore  (he  iuhaldUnts  ha<l 
»vns  c.-ilh-d  .SVi-'fi'j.  {I*iiikt‘rlou't  GVf»grtr/«Ay,  i.  137.  rd.  . any  considcrahlc  interesjurse  w ith  other  parts  of  the  king* 
I** 1 1.)  It  would  teem,  that,  prevloiixlv  to  the  ] Itli  cen-  , doin,  tlio  .'j.'vxon  tuiiguc  has  la-en  lu  ax  iinivertal  uu-  in 
lury,  .1  colony  of  the  Srntl  from  Iret.niiil  hml  c*lahli*hcd  Galloway  as  In  .any  part  c,\  the  lowland#  of  Scotland. 
theVnsrlveii  in  the  W cst  lliirhlands  ; aod  this  colony,  in  ' Fxclusivcof  the  Celts,  tiotlis  or  l'lct.s.  Homans,  Sento. 
no  ri-ry  h-ng  time,  g.ivc  Its  name,  first  to  the  nighl.'vmls.  | Irl'-h,  and  Saxons,  colonies  of  Dane*  nud  Norwegian* 
whetice  It  was  sol  <equrnlly  extcndcd.nn  its  lx-l;ig  umtevl  r*tabli>h<‘d  tiietusclves  iu  Caithnes*.  amt  other  part*  of 
iiml.T  M'M*  gori-niinent,  to  all  that  part  of  the  I#I.luiI  N.  the  mAttikuid.  as  well  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  ami 
of  the  Twcetl  .ami  the  .S«dway  Fritli.  The  N-otl  rc.’ucd  parts  of  the  Western  Islet,  (iem-ially,  howcvi>r.  it 
to  l>e  he.nrd  <>fin  Irol, and  not  long  After  they  Ind  obtained  mar  Im  said,  notnitiut.-mding  the  late  great  Influx  t 
a footing  in  the  ilighlandt.  and  the  ancitmt  niunt**  «d  tlut  of  Irivh  tetllcrt  into  (iiasg.iw,  Faislcy,  and  other  Urge 
island  w ere  revivcii.  . (ouiib,  that  at  present  the  iiihaht.  of  Ihe  I.ouUmUof 

Fvry  thing  coniiectetl  with  the  hlitorr  of  the  Scotl  I*  Si-,.tl-inil  are  prlnrip.illy  of  Savon,  while  those  «>f  the 
invulv.,1  in  iin}Mnetr.ablc  obscurity,  lint  it  i.  ngretd,  , lliglilaud*.  with  the  exception  uf  Caithnets,  Arit  almost 
Ih.at,  wh.atever  in.ty  h.ave  been  their  remote  origin,  they  • entirely  of  Ccllir  extraction. 

h id,  when  tliey  scttUvl  In  the  tVesterii  ilighUuids,  the  . Puuulntiim^ — We  hare  few  data  to  guida  ut  in  estlmat* 
langmige  ami  li.iliits  uf  the  Irish  (Mts,  or  (iiu-l.  aeon-  ing  thc.ainnunt  ol  the  yvip.  pr«-v  loiuly  to  the  prnnd  ufthe 
geiMToii*  r.trc  with  the  HighUml  Celt*,  and  *{XMklng.  In  Vniun,  in  I7l>7.  at  whuii  time  Scotland  it  tuppiMcd  to 
l.ict,  Ihe  tiiim' language.  But  (he  Scoli*rol<>nlsls  had  a hnvo  had  aUuit  l.b.'>h,>.(in  inhabt.  In  I7’.A.  the  p«tp,  was 
wriut-u  longu  tge,  w hich  the  old  orcupii-r*  uf  the  country  ascertained  by  Dr.  Wi-b»ier  to  amount  to  l,‘4i>>,0UU ; ami 
h.td  not  I and  tiiey  were  alto  decidedly  tuperlv.r  to  the  ' linco  iMil  iu  progress  ha*  been  aa  follows  :~- 
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aVr.  — Thv  mums  for  ISli  Inrludt  4,715  |icrtam  rm.Icnt  iu  bomcks  lo  vsnoiu  vovniim,  ond  |,*75p«rsan*  onUvwd  stil|w  In  harUxirs. 
This  increase,  though  rapid,  it  less  than  the  IncreaMi  are  goryl  grotmds  for  thinking  that  the  wraith  of  Scotland 
of  the  pop.  of  Knglanu  during  the  same  period  ; and  it  hod  inrreated  more  ranidiy  uuriug  the  above  period  than 
is,  alto,  much  lets  itian  the  increntc  in  Ireland  from  l*b-|  that  of  either  of  the  oincr  great  iltvltlons  <»f  the  empire; 
to  i.'sU.  This,  however.  Is  a favourable  system,  fur  there  aod  if  to,  it  Is  plain.  Inasmuch  as  her  inhab.  have  not  in* 
■ Sft  rinkcrirai’*  rhtjrtrr  an  OwOrigm  c4  the  IVU,  la  tils  /wr«ur^  f Thh  inflvs  hs*  t««xv,  in«n  rr*rwU.  nvast  irdnrtaa*  t«U><>  i^wple 
(afa  Ikr  Knrl)i  Hiji  wy  of  Sh'^aUihI  tml  KngUiut,  whcTr  it  hu  plocsi  U>  AH  c^vunT 

t **  lit  iKa  I.Ailn  wvUrvs  of  Ibr  middle  It  mr.  Oartvallla  great  rxi«nt,  with.iwi  nHiO-rrlna  ans  riimKisrnitlna  ndvanttgv  Mi  itw 

■ >«•*  llallmidU.  wi  rallid  the  iriall  w)n<  winvliirve  tlwv'i  thatr.  aiwl  lti>h.  .sWia/iVtirf  Orrd#  liriiaia.  V<l  «^Jimfii.  .VX'-I 

iirmp  iliiinv*  <r>.  In  thru  a«n^  hncvl’iT.  (•-wl.*'  iri»A<*y  f Tlw  •■f  me  ivuniioi  iiurfcnl  Itiua,  Ka*  dMrvwMl  bW- 

Ill  ilfc  /tpptmiU  In  S_f»unm'$  OMU  »v.i.v,  p.  1 H.|  tweru  fiat  oud  Ixll. 
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cr^aftcd  lo  Cut,  that  their  coridltinn  mu«t  h.ivc  been  pro* 
portimuilly  tmpr<ivv\{;  and,  in  [M>int  of  fact,  tiiey  are, 
•l>caklnK  ^iiernll]’.  In  more  protjicroui  cimimstAncr*  at 
prewut  than  at  any  fnmiiT  Owing  to  thr  iteriHty 

of  thr  *ol],  and  other  rauv't.  the  (K>p.  of  Srotlarul  U 
much  lets  deti»r  than  that  nf  the  sinter  kingitnmt.  The  in* 
creiurofpop-  ha«  Imh-h  chirlly  in  the  great  tow  ns  : during 
the  10  rear*  cmling  with  |h.(i.  the  ru>n.  of  the  ruuntrjr  nt 
large  Increawl  I'i  |kt  rent.,  ami  iiuring  tl>e  10  tears 
preceding  la3U,  I3  per  cent-  ■,  while  ttie  pop.  of  the  large 
towns  incren<>ed  res[K‘cti«cly  ‘Jt>^  amt  *Jti|  ^K*r  cent.  dur. 
Ing  the  same  iH*rinds.  'rhe  |K>p.  in  smiie  of  the  cos. 
ha*  latterly  ratiirr  declined,  in  conststumce  of  the  cod* 
aolidation  of  farms,  and  the  rxteusiuu  of  sh»'p  walks. 

jlffricullvrt'. — Scotlnnd,  from  being  about 
the  mitldle  of  Ijwt  centur)*  one  of  the  worst  cuU 
tivaied  countries  of  Kurope,  is  now  oite  of  the 
best.  At  tills  moment,  iTiileetl,  the  agriculture 
of  the  best  fanned  cos.  of  Scotland  is  certainly 
erjtial.  uiul  is  by  many  deenietl  superior,  to  that  of 
Northiirnberlatid,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  the  best 
fanmtl  cos.  t»f  Kngland.  'i*l»e  proximate  cause 
of  this  extraonlmary  progress  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  rapid  growth  of  nianufactures  and 
commerce,  ami  consetpiently  of  large  towns,  and 
the  proportionally  great  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  since  the  peace  of  I’aris  in  i7(>3,  and 
espcciaily  »ince  the  close  <if  the  Aniericnn  var. 
Fortun.iiely,  too,  the  intluence  of  these  favour- 
able circumslatices  was  not  counteracted  by  any 
vicion.<i  institutions,  or  by  any  thing  unfavour- 
able in  the  mixle  of  letting  and  ocettpying  land. 
Next  lo  the  ojK'ning  of  new,  extensive,  and 
rapidly  increasing  markets,  the  wonderful  im- 
provement of  Scotch  husbandry  may  be  ascribed 
lo  the  prevalence  of  leases  of  mtsonable  length, 
usually  19  years  and  which  generally  embody 
clauses  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil ; (he 
absence  of  tithes  and,  in  most  iiKstances  of  poor 
rates,  and  of  all  oppressive  public  lmr«lens;  the 
prohibition  of  suiiieUing,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  lease  by  the  heir-at-law;  the  introduction 
of  sheep-fanning  into  the  Highlands,  and  the 
groat  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of 
all  sorts  of  fanning  implements.  'I'he  general 
use  of  thrashing  mocdmies,  many  of  which  arc 
impelled  by  steam,  and  of  ploughs  with  two 
horses  driven  by  the  ploughman,  constitute,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Scotch,  as  compared  with  Kngiish  agriculture. 

I.amUnl  jiroperly  in  .Scotland,  as  compared 
with  its  extent  and  value,  is  in  fewer  hands 
than  in  England,  there  being  probably  not 
more  than  K,(KK)  proprietors  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  most  subdivided  in  the  counties 
of  Fife.  .Mid- Lothian,  Kenfrew,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, but  even  in  these  there  are  tnany  large 
estates;  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  greater  portion  by  far  of  the  land  is  dij^ 
trihuted  into  very  large  c.siates,  many  of  which 
are  held  under  a system  of  strict  and  perpetual 
entail.  It  might  be  sup]>osecl  (hat  this  sort  of 
tenure  would  be  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  but, 
practically,  it*  effect  is  not  found  to  be  nearly 
•o  great  ax  mi^ht  have  been,  d priori,  anticipated. 
This  results  from  the  circumstance  of  the  courts 
of  law'  having  decided  that  it  is  illegal  to  let 
lands  belonging  to  an  cnt.vilcd  estate,  either  fur 
an  unusually  long  period,  or  by  fines  fScottice 
gnxxtams);  so  that,  in  truth,  there  is  little  or 
no  ditVereiice  between  the  roiidilion*  under  which 
entailed  and  unentailed  estates  are  occtipicd : 
and  as  the  proprietors  of  the  former  have  been 
empowcrcii  to  burden  the  estates,  proportion- 
ally to  their  value,  with  sums  laid  out  on  ne- 
cc*svii7  improvements  and  buildings,  they  are, 
speaking  generally,  in  quite  as  go^  order,  and 
as  itr<Kluctive  as  the  others. 

Fanns  arc  of  all  sizes;  varying  from  .'10  to  5iX\ 
acres  and  upward.*  in  the  improved  tillage  dis- 
tricts and  froui  500  to  5>000  acres  and  upwards 


in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  Kxce|rt  in 
a few  of  the  setjuestcred  glens  of  the  Highlands, 
into  which  the  improved  systems  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  division  or  the  land  is  nowhere 
carried  to  such  an  extent  os  to  be  prejudicial  to 
agriculture ; and,  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
farms  have  been  gradually  consolidating  and  in- 
creasing in  tiie  since  thc  Aroerican  war.  At  an 
average  of  the  kingdom,  arable  farms  may  vary 
from  150  to  500  acres;  and  pasture  farms  from 
500  to  2.000  acres. 

Dow  n to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
farm  buildings  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  were 
mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
Lothians  they  were  commonly  rangwl  in  a row. 
having  the  dw  elling-house  in  the  mitldle,  with  a 
barn  at  the  one  end,  and  cattle-houses  at  the 
other.  In  other  part*,  they  were  fre<juciifly 
huddletl  together  without  any  sort  of  tmler. 
'I  he  walls  were  always  low,  iu  most  instance.*  of 
Mone  and  clay,  the  roof  being  invariably  thatch. 
'I'hc  dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the 
door;  and  so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weather  it  was 
no  matter  to  get  into  the  house  with  dry 
feet.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  these 
re.sjwcts  during  the  last  half  century  ha.s  l>ecn 
signal  and  complete.  In  none  hut  the  least  ac- 
cessible and  least  improved  district*  are  any  of 
of  the  old  houses  now  to  be  met  with.  Ferhap', 
indeed,  the  other  extreme  has  not  been  si;fli- 
cienilv  avoided;  buildings  having,  not  unfre- 
quently,  been  crectc<l  that  seem  to  be  both  larger 
and  more  exj>ensive  than  ncce.vsary.  'i'he  ollices 
arc  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a square. 
In  some  instances,  the  dwelHng-hoii.«e  makes 
one  of  its  sides;  but  in  the  better  cla.s.s  of  farms 
it  is  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  oflici«i. 
It  is  generally  two  stories  high,  ami  is  well,  and 
sometimes  handsomely,  fitted  up.  lioth  houses 
and  oflice*  are  aimovt  always  slatetl.  The  ex- 
pense of  buildings  is  unifornily  defrayed  by  the 
landlord;  but  the  tenant,  for  whose  accommo- 
dation they  are  in  the  first  in.stancc  erected, 
sometimes  pays  a percentage  tqion  the  money 
laid  out  u|Km  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
tenants  undertake  to  carry  the  materials  used  in 
building. 

The  fences  in  many  |m»1s  of  Scotland  consist 
of  dr\*  stone  walls;  winch,  though  destitute  of 
beauty,  m.ake,  when  properly  built,  a capital 
fence.  'Fhi*  species  of  inclosure  seems  to  have 
originated  In  the  S.  W.  Kirkcudbright  and 
M igtown  were  early  subdivided  with  excellent 
stone  dykes  that  arc  now  celebrated  all  over  the 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  “CJnlltJway  dykes.’* 
'I  hey  are  of  very  various  height.s  and  degrees 
of  goodnes.*.;  but  the  best  arc  built  double  to  a 
certain  height,  when  thev  are  capped  w ith  Immd 
flat  stones  projecting  a little  on  c.aeh  side,  over 
which  others  are  usually  laid  single;  but  some- 
times those  laid  over  Ihe  cap-stone  are  made  to 
lock  firmly  together.  The  bv-si  dykes  vary  from 
5^  to  6 ft.  in  height ; and.  where  they  have  been 
carefully  founded,  wi  ll  built,  and  constructed  of 
good  stonea.  they  make  a most  excellent  and  a 
very  durable  fence.  Examples  are  not  rare  of 
tbcir  ctanding  for  60  or  "O  vears  without  re- 
ceiving almo.st  any  re^mir.  fn  a few  instances 
they  have  been  found  at  above  ICO  years  of  age, 
in  a state  of  perfett  preservation ! Jlut  unless 
they  be  of  superior  material  and  workmanrhtp, 
they  seldom  last  more  than  from  25  to  30  years. 
Most  of  the  drx’  stone  walls  now  to  be  met  with 
all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  sometimi*s 
with  more,  smnetimes  with  less  success,  oAer  the 
Galloway  model.* 

* TImt*  Usn  :-Tit  acrnuiii  ihr  titCnvuT  «Ul>  indi. 
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In  rcipoct  of  farminff  iinplemonta,  Scotland 
has  very  much  the  advantaf^*  over  Knj'land.  'llie 
improved  Scotch  plou|^h  is  every  where  met  with 
in  the  ap-icultural  districts*  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  ploughman. 
I ron  harrows  are  commom  Thrashing-machines 
are  introduced  far  more  extensively  than  in  Eng- 
land ; and  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a considerable 
farm  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  one. 
The  Scotch  lalmurers  have  never  been  so  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  interests  by  de- 
stroying those  valuable  engines. 

Sratiand  may  be  divid^  into  three  agricul- 
tural districts : — Of  these  the  first,  or  most 
southerly,  extending  from  the  English  border 
to  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  contains  a large 
extent  of  mountainous  and  pasture  land.  But 
extensive  tracts  in  Berwickshire  and  the  Lo- 
ibians,  on  tlie  E.  coast,  are  naturally  fertile,  and 
arc  farmed  with  a degree  of  skill,  economy,  and 
success,  unequalled  a^oat  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of  mitilc  and 
well-farmed  land  in  l^nark,  Renfrew,  Ayrshire, 
Galloway,  and  Dumfries;  but  the  climate  on 
the  W.  coast  is  not  so  favourable,  and  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  far  advanced  on  that  side  the  islaitd 
as  on  the  E.  The  second  agricultural  division 
stretches  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Caledonian 
C'anal,  that  runs  from  Inverness  to  the  Island  of 
The  mountains  in  this  division  are  on  a 
grander  scale  than  in  the  southern  division ; and 
the  proportion  of  waste  land  much  greater.  It, 
however,  contains  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
empire.  The  carse  of  Gowrie,  stretching  from 
IVrth  to  Dundee,  consists  of  the  richest  uluvial 
soil;  but  its  agriculture, though  ^^ood,  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  some  other  districts.  Mratlwrn,  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Perth,  is  also  very  fertile.  Most  part  of 
the  extensive  county  of  Fife  is  arable,  and  is,  in 
general,  very  highly  improved.  There  arc  also 
«ery  large  tracts  of  fine  land  in  Forfarshire  and 
Angus,  and  smaller  portions  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  Moray.  'Fbe  third  division  of  ScoU^d,  or 
that  which  embraces  the  country  Iving  tb  the  N. 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the  lakes,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts  of  lloas-shire, 
and  a few  patches  beside,  wila  and  mountainous. 
Black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  are  its  principal 
products. 

Except  in  the  S.E.  counties,  oats  arc  grown 
in  for  greater  quantities  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain  ; and,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to 
their  culture,  or  the  greater  suitableness  of  the 
climate,  or  both,  the  produce  is  greater  Chan  in 
England,  varying  from  25  and  90  up  to  70  bushels 
an  acre,  and  even  more.  Oatmeal,  which,  till 
a late  period,  formed,  in  cokes  and  porridge,  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  fneat  bulk  of 
the  people,  is  still  in  very  extensive  demand ; 
but,  latterly,  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  has  be- 
come very  general  in  the  rural  distticts,  os  well 
as  in  the  towns.  Turnips  and  potatoes  arc  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  throughout  most  part  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  raising  of  the  former  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  so  well  conducted  os  in  E.  1^ 
thian  and  Berwickshire.  Potatoes  have  of  late 
been  grown  in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the 
E.  cos.  for  the  London  market ; and  they  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  practice  of  taking  two  white  crops 
in  succession  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  Lowlands. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  mostly  pursued  in  the 
shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  in  the  fonner  of  which 
Dunlop  cheese  is  made;  but  it  is  aliii>  intro- 
duced into  Wigtown  and  other  cos.  Cows  of  the 


genuine  Ayrslnrc  breed  arc  admirable  milkers, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  biiiler  produced  by 
each  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  250  lbs.  a 
year.  'ITio  Galloway,  Fifeshire,  and  flighland 
breeds  arc  the  best  for  fattening,  and  yield, 
especially  the  first  and  last,  excellent  beef,  l lie 
Galloway  cattle  are  mostly  sent  up  half  fed,  to 
be  fattened  in  Norfolk  and  ^)uflblk  for  the 
London  markets.  'Hircc  principal  breeds  of 
sheep  arc  reared  in  Scotland:  the  dun-faced,  or 
Scandinavian  breed,  said  to  have  bc^en  imported 
into  Scotland  from  Denmark,  of  which  a few 
are  found  in  the  cos.  N.  of  the  Frith  of  Tay ; 
the  black-faced,  or  heath  breed,  very  widely  dif- 
fused, and  very  hardy;  and  the  (^hevioU,  the 
famous  breed  native  to  the  Cheviot  hills,  'llic 
latter  are  nnw  found  to  thrive  in  districts  that 
were  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  suitable  only  for 
the  black-facTO  bre^  and  have  already,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  superseded  the  latter ; the  car- 
case and  fleece  ^ing  both  much  more  valuable. 


QuatU/iif  and  Ta/itc  qf  jtgrinUiurai  Prodmr.  — l*hp»c 
trr  fitblMU  OA  to  which  there  U but  little  Infcrmatl.m  im 
which  It  would  be  ufe  to  place  much  reliance.  In  the 
ststiitlca!  Ublei  In  the  Gmrral  Hrport  Stotiand  {M\. 
Append.  p.<V),  the  arable  land  It  esilmated  at  5.043.4.M) 
BnflUh  acres;  of  these  the  proportion  In  grass  is  esti- 
mated at  a.4>»,725 ; leaving  ‘i,.vA.7a5  In  tillage,  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  distrlbnod  as  follows 
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But  a great  extent  of  waste  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  during  the  last  80  yean;  and  we  are 
also  satlsAed,  from  the  greatly  increiued  consum}ition  of 
wheaten  bread  In  Scotland,  and  other  circumsUnrcs,  that 
the  quantity  of  land  assigned  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
has  largely  increased  iMHb  absolutely  and  relatively.  In 
our  view  of  the  matter,  the  extent  and  distribution  of 
the  land  in  tillage  may  bo  set  down  as  follows : — 

Arrrt.  \ Jrrtt. 

WbMl  . . - < FUx  - aO,niiu 

Usrl«y  . - 4-'<o.iWi>  I Usrdou  ... 
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Voutaf  . vm.fVM  , Toial  . . 3,405.non 

TanUps  • - - 430.0«J0  — 

Clatw  • 4XI/XW  I 


Assuming  this  distribution  Co  be  nearly  correct,  the 
^UMtity  OM  value  of  the  crops  may  be  estimated  as 
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- . *tt>,3v7.t44 
Taking  the  extent  of  pasture  land  and  wood  land  In 
Scotland,  exclusive  of  heaths,  wattes,  Ac.,  at  ‘i.dOQ,noo 
acres,  and  estimating  its  produce  to  be  worth,  at  ati  aver, 
age.  3/.  per  acre,  its  total  value  will  be  7,.l00,0fi0/.,  but  Co 
this  has  to  be  added  the  value  of  about  13.000.iiu0  acres 
of  mountain  pastures,  heaths,  and  waste  land,  which  has 
been  estimated,  apparently  with  great  moderation,  at 
about  I.AOO.OOiV.  Ilcnce  the  total  value  of  the  land  pro- 
duce In  Scotland  will  be  — 


V*1m  of  crept  and  gardens  - 

- - paature  ana  smod  land 

— — tBcmlUTasad  twid  and  «eWn 
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Total  - . *9Jt7,lS4 

The  rent  of  land  In  Scotland,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  old  property  tax,  amounted,  in 
1815,  to  5.075.942/.  And  it  appears  fnim  the  return  pre- 
viously referr^  to  (sec  an.  liamsa  Empixo,  I.  456.)  that 


* Tlds  sum  dOTm  fnwn  that  ht  thr  ektimsia,  vg|.  |.  p.  4MI.  b«t 
wr  ur  Mured  H u ihc  lovce  accarttc. 
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the  leaded  rental  of  Scotland,  Inetead  of  decUnJof,  aa 
many  have  suppoecd»  haa  Increased  In  the  mterral  t and 
that  It  maj  be  at  preaent  (IM5)  safely  estlnoaM  at 
6.M)0,000f.  or  G, 000,000/. 

It  la  dlflrult  to  decide  aa  to  the  portion  of  the 
rent  which  should  be  set  epart  aa  the  rent  or  the 
18,000,000  acrta  of  uncullivated  land ; but  there  are 
pretty  irood  grounds  tor  thinking  that  it  does  not  exceed 
6M),000/..  leaving  &,150,000/.  or 5,350,000/.  as  the  nett  rent 
of  (he  arable  portion,  belog  at  the  rate  of  about  Iga.  5d. 
an  acre.  Though  there  are  some  considerable  ex- 
ceptions, tliere  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  arable  land  of  England  la  superior  to  that 
of  Scotland ; but.  in  conaetiuence  of  the  greater  skill  and 
economy  of  the  Iknner*  In  the  latter,  and  of  the  ad- 
wantage  they  en)oy  in  the  possession  of  leases,  and  the 
absence  of  tithes  sod  poor-rates,  they  are  able  totey 
decidedly  higher  rents  for  lands  of  equal  feniUty.  The 
rent  of  corn  land  in  Scotland  varies  from  7a.  to  3/.  an 
acre,  and  ocrasiooaUy  oven  amounts  to  6/.  »nd  6/.  The 
iMat  posture  land  rarely  fetches  more  than  8/.  per  acre  t 
and  that  which  Is  of  a medium  quality  may  vary  from 
10a.  to  Ms.  'i  / ^ / 

Rise  qf  Rfnt,  — Rent  has  Increased  much  more  rapidly 
In  Scotland  than  In  England.  This  la  aaerihable partly 
to  the  extremely  backward  and  depresaed  state  of  Seoten 
agriculture  till  after  the  peace  of  Paiia,  In  1763.  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  advance  it  baa  made  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  The  entire  rental  of  the 
kingdoni  la  not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  1,000,000/.  or 
1,800.000/.  In  1770.  In  17^  it  Is  believed  to  nave  rather 
exceeded  8,000,000/. ; and  since  then  It  has  about  trebled  I 
So  rapid  an  increase  of  rent  Is  prd^iy  unmatched  In 
any  old  settled  country,  and  Indicates  an  astonUblng  de- 
gree of  improvcBMtnt. 

Comdition  qf  Ocempien  and  l.clbowrtT».  We  are 
happy  also  to  have  to  state,  that  the  wealth  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  agricultural  la- 
tM>urers,  have  increased  tn  <P^te  as  great  a proportion  u 
the  rents  of  the  landlords,  we  have  alreai^  noticed  the 
extraordinary  improvstnent  that  has  taken  place  In  farm- 
houses and  offices  since  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
and  especially  during  the  present  century ; and  the  same 
Improvement  Is  everywhere  visible  In  farming  stock  and 
Implements ; In  the  mmiture  and  other  aecosnmodatlans 
of  the  larm-bouaes In  the  dress  and  mode  of  life  of 
their  occupants,  we  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  In 
affirming,  that  no  old  settled  country,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  accounts,  ever  made  n^f  the  progress  in 
dvilleetlon  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  Scot* 
land  baa  done  since  1768,  and  especially  since  1767. 

Some  very  great  Improvements  have  been  Introduced 
Into  agriculture  within  these  few  years,  and  are  now  ra- 
pidly spreading  over  the  country.  Among  these  may  be 
tpeclAed  furrow-draining,  aubsoU  ploughing,  and  the 
use  of  bone  numure^  These  improvements  have  already 
changed  the  Gice  of  various  extensive  districts.  Farms 
that  were  formerly  wet.  late,  and  suitable  only  for 
oats,  are  now,  by  the  aid  of  furrow-draining,  made  Iho- 
roughly  dry.  early,  and  suitable  for  any  spedea  of  crop. 

Tlie  introduction  of  bone-manure  occasioned  a 
great  extension  of  the  turnip  culture.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  steam  navigation  for  the  conveyance  of  fist 
cattle  and  sheep  to  the  gresA  markets  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  aa  well  aa  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
have  also  been  of  vast  importance,  and  have  enabled  the 
remotest  districts  to  come  into  successful  competition 
with  those  that  arc  most  favourably  slttuited.  lii  conse- 
quence, agriculture  is  at  this  moment  In  a r^)ld  state 
m advancement  ( and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be 
that,  great  as  has  been  ita  improvement  during  the  last 
half  century,  it  will  be  eqtial  or  greater  during  that  on 
wbich  we  are  now  entering. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  at  all  likely  to  defeat  this 
presumption,  or  to  retard  the  future  progress  of  agrt-' 
culture.  Is  the  (act  of  the  Reform  Act  having  conferred 
the  ele^ve  franchise  on  all  occults  of  lands  worth  ML 
a year  and  upwards.  This  has  been  In  every  respect  a 
most  pernidoui,  ill-advised  measure.  Formerly  the 
landlords  rarely  inquired  os  to  the  politics  or  their 
tenants ; aud  providM  they  paid  them  their  rents,  and 
mana^  their  lands  accoralng  to  the  stipulntions  In 
their  leases,  they  might  be  of  any  political  or  religious 
Mrty  they  pleased.  But  now  It  Is  altogether  dilforent. 

The  landlords,  desirous,  like  other  people,  of  extending 
their  political  Influence,  endeavour  to  control,  or  rather 
command,  the  suflVages  of  their  tenants,  and  to  multiply 
the  ilcpetKient  voters  on  their  estates.  In  furtherance  of 
these  oi^ects,  they  have  not  scrupled.  In  many  Instances, 
to  resort  to  Intimidation,  and  to  adopt  vindictive  mea- 
sures against  such  of  their  tenants  as  have  voted  contrary 
to  their  wishes.  I'hli,  however,  though  the  most  proml- 
nrat  at  the  time,  is  but  the  least  evil  resulting  from  the 
new  state  of  things.  It  has  already  led  In  many  instances 
to  a change  tn  the  mode  of  letting  land ; and  there  is  but 

too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  may.  In  the  end,  subvert  . ^ ^ 

tliat  system  of  giving  leases  for  19  or  80  years  certam  ; an  suUwnUc,  inirreUnit,  smi  iiutmctiT*  verk. 
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that  hat  been  a main  cause  of  the  astonishing  Improve- 
meat  of  agriculture.  It  has  also  occailoiM^,  In  many 
Instances,  a tubdirislon  of  farms  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
creating  voters  ; and  there  cannot,  indeed,  be  a question 
that,  however  well  Inteuded,  the  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  on  the  tenants  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
blows  ever  struck  at  their  Independence,  and  at  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  Kor  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
but  what  might  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  anticipated 
from  the  outset.  Tenants,  as  such,  whether  they  bold 
farms  worth  504  or  000/.  a year,  are  about  the  very  last 
description  of  persons  to  whom  the  franchise  should  be 
conceded.  Very  many  of  them  are  indebted  to,  and  de- 
pendent, to  a greeter  or  lets  extent,  on  their  landlords ; 
and  the  few  who  are  independent  are  to  because  they 
have  accumulated  property,  and  would,  in  ooussquence, 
have  been  entitled  to  toe  franchise,  had  It  been  conferred, 
as  it  should  hare  been,  on  those  only  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  realised  proper^.  If  that  be,  as  It 
unquestionably  U,  the  best  system  of  voting  that  brings 
the  greatest  number  of  inde^ndent  electors  to  the  poU, 
and  Keeps  back  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  are 
dependent,  the  giving  the  franchise  to  the  tenants  and 
occupiers  of  land  must  be  about  the  very  worst  system, 
for  they  are,  of  all  classes,  that  which  is  most  depeodeot, 
and  most  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

The  cuudition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has,  also, 
as  already  stated,  been  vastly  improved.  With  the  ex- 
ception Of  those  districts  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles, 
luckily  few  in  number,  into  which  improvements  have 
not  yet  made  tbelr  way,  the  cottar  of  the  peasantry 
have  been  mostly  rebuilt  during  the  last  half  century  \ 
and  though  still,  in  most  instances,  without  the  rustic 
beauty  and  neatness  that  so  frequently  distinguish 
English  cottages,  they  are  far  from  uncomfortable. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  such  of  the  fknn-labourers 
as  are  married,  and  have  ikmilies,  receive  the  greater 

Salt  of  their  wagea  in  specific  quantities  of  farm  pro- 
uce,  which  do  not  vary  with  tne  variations  of  price ; 
so  that,  if  they  be  not  so  well  off  as  the  manolkcturing 
work-people,  when  trade  Is  brisk  and  prices  low,  neither 
are  th^  exposed  to  suffer  like  the  others,  when  there  Is 
little  demand  for  labour,  and  prices  are  high  : on  the 
whole,  they  mar.  speaking  generally,  be  saM  to  be  la 
decidedly  comfortable  drcurostances.  The  unmarried 
servants  frequently  live  in  the  farm-house.  They  are 
almost  all  excellent  ploughmen  j all  of  them  are  able  to 
read  and  write ; and  their  sons  not  nnfr^uently  emerge 
from  obscurity,  and  attain  to  distinction.* 

Mani^actures. — For  a lengthened  period  nAcr 
the  union  with  England,  Scotland  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  manufactures;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  176.1,  that  the  public 
enterprise  benn  to  be  turned  Into  this  great 
channel,  and  Uiat  a rapid  extension  took  place  of 
most  sorts  of  industry.  A considerable  depression 
ensued  towards  (he  close,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  American  war.  But  it  was  not 
of  any  very  lengthened  duration  ; and  the  foun- 
dations oi  the  cotton  trade  having  been  laid 
about  this  period,  manufactures  have  continued, 
from  1767  down  to  the  present  time,  progres- 
sively to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  and  have 
been  prosecuted  with  equal  skill,  industry,  and 
success.  According  to  tne  report  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
Factory  Inspector  Tor  16.S9,  there  were  in  that 
year  the  following  factories  in  Scotland:  — 


I or  «bon>  SS,3K7  «rrv  op««r4*of  lS}«anof  ax*. 

In  1834  there  were  in  Scotland  17,721  power- 
looms,  of  which  17,531  were  employed  in  weav- 
ing cotton  fabrics.  There  has  been  a very  ma- 
terial increase  of  power-looms  in  the  interval ; 
and  exclusive  of  them  there  were,  in  the  S.  di- 
vision of  Scotland,  in  1R38,  about  51,060  hand- 
looms  for  various  fabrics,  employing,  as  was 

* Tht  rviidtr  who  may  «tili  to  bonoim  mot*  panlrntwly  ac- 
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ORiimat^,  about  half  that  number  of  familiet.  ; 
I'he  cotton  manufacture,  which  principally 
centres  in  Glasgow*  and  Paisley  fwbich  see), 
is  of  com{Niratively  recent  introduction,  the 
first  steam-engine  for  a cotton  factory  hay- 
ing been  constructed  so  late  as  17D2.  But  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  been  of  long  standing, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  widely  diffiis^ 
than  at  present,  having  been,  in  fact,  with  that 
of  linen,  a domestic  manufacture,  at)d  pursued 
in  every  cottage.  It  was  the  univcraal  practice 
of  the  peasantr)*,  and  occupiers  of  land,  to  spin, 
at  home,  the  greater  part  of  their  own  wool,  as 
a subsidiary  employment,  and  to  send  the  yam 
to  be  made  into  coarse  cloth  in  the  nearest  Til- 
lage. 

I'here  is  still  a class  in  Scotland  called  rwj- 
fomcr  u'farrrs,  scattered  over  the  country,  but 
now  princi})ally  confined  to  the  Highlands, 
employed  by  private  families  to  weave  yarn 
into  coarse  fabrics  for  domestic  use.  Most  of 
these  arc  also  agricultural  labourers,  weaving 
only  in  the  intervals  of  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions; they  earn  from  U.  to  2s.  6d.  a day,  but 
few  higher  than  Is.  9d.  But  cscepi  these,  and 
persons  living  at  watering-places,  and  on  parts 
of  the  E.  coast,  where  they  engage  in  fishing  or 
boat-letting  fur  a part  of  the  year,  the  ^reat 
bulk  of  the  weavers  of  Scotland  subsist  entirely 
by  the  loom,  and  engage  in  no  other  pursuits. 
(Si/mons  in  J{and-lo<}m  ff'eatrrs  Wcp.,  p.  5. ) 

At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  this  class 
hasbe«n  in  ver^  depressed  circumstances.  Ow- 
ing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  business  of 
weaving  may  be  learned,  and  the  sort  of  inde- 
pendence it  confers  on  the  weaver,  it  has  always 
been  a favourite  emnIo}*ment;  and,  conse- 
quently, except  in  periods  of  great  prosperity, 
the  w ages  of  w eavers  have  generally  been  rather 
low.  Of  late  years,  liowcver,  the  introduction 
of  pow  er-looms  has  gone  far  to  supersede,  to  a 
gn*at  extent,  the  business  of  the  regular  hand- 
loom  weaker,  especially  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cottons ; and  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period 
the  business  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  be 
totally  annihilated.  But  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  a public  point  of  view,  this 
change  will  be  productive  of  great  advantage,  it 
involves,  in  the  meantime,  the  class  of  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  greatest  difficulties;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  nine  tenths  of  that  manufactur- 
ing distress  of  which  we  have  recently  (IS41) 
heard  so  much  has  procccde<l  from  hand-loom 
weavers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  com- 
petition of  power-looms,  or  forced  to  labour  for 
the  merest  pittance.  'I'hat  such  persons  arc 
proper  objects  of  public  sjTnpothy,  none  can 
doubt;  and  every  thing  that  is  practicable 
should  be  done  to  racilitatc  their  employment  in 
other  businesses,  or  their  emigration  to  the 
colonics.  'I’ill  such  time  as  this  transference  has 
been  cflfected,  there  will  be  the  same  unvarying, 
and  generally  unfounded  talc  of  manufacturing 
distress. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  given  in 
Burns’  account  of  the  cotton  manufacture  for 
1840,  that  the  total  quantity  ofeottonspun  in  Eng- 
land during  that  year  amounted  to  366,896.9>9 
lbs.,  and  that  spun  in  Scotland  to  37,878,892  lbs. 
Now,  taking  the  entire  value  of  the  manufacture 
at  35,000,000/.,  and  supposing  it  to  be  propor- 
tioned in  both  countries  to  the  quantity  of  yarn 
s|itin  in  each,  that  would  give  about  3,.^X>,r)00/. 
for  the  value  of  the  portion  belonging  to  Scot- 
land. Wc  believe,  however,  that  the  value  of 
the  cotton  giKxls  annually  produced  in  Scotland 


may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000.000/.  ; for  k 
large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  manufactured 
articles  consist  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  mus- 
lins and  other  superior  and  costly  fabrics,  which 
makes  their  aggregate  value  exceed  what  might 
be  inferred  from  the  comparative  amount  of 
yarn  produced  in  Scotland. 

Compared  with  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  that  of  Scotland  is  inconsiderable. 
Flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  plaids,  stockings  and 
stocking  yarn,  Uirtans,  carpets,  druggets,  &c. 
are  produced  to  a considerable  extent  at  Gala- 
shiels, Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  Some 
of  the  finer  descriptions  of  cloth  are  made  at 
.Aberdeen  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  of  its 
woollen  mills  and  factories  are  on  a Urge  scale. 
Kilmarnock  is  the  seat  of  a very  extensive  and 
flourishing  carpet  manufacture.  I'he  power- 
loom  having  hitherto  been  but  little  adopted  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  weavers  employed 
in  this  department  get  good  wages,  are  well 
clothed  and  lodged,  and  in  all  respects  exhibit  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  hand-loom  weavers 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  of  vei^ 
considerable  value  and  importance:  Dundee  is 
its  chief  seat;  and  the  statements  previously 
given  (arc  art.  Dusdf.x,  1.  720.)  show  that  its 
increase  since  1811  hat  been  quite  extraordi- 
nary. Osnaburghs,  sheeting,  cotton  bagging, 
sail-cloth,  dowlas,  and  other  coarse  goo<U,  ore 
the  articles  principally  made  in  Dundee  ai^  in 
Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  scats  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
E.  of  Scotland.  The  finer  descriptions  of  linen 
fabrics,  as  damasks,  diapers,  shirting,  Ac.,  are 
principally  produced  in  Dunfermline  and  Its 
immediate  vicinity.  Power*  looms  have  not  hi- 
therto been  extensively  introduced  into  this  de- 
jiartmcnt,  but  they  are  gradually  gaining  ground. 
At  present  it  employs  about  17.000  hand-Ioomi 
in  summer,  and  from  22,000  to  23,000  in  winter. 
I'he  linen  weavers  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  woollen  weavers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  cotton  on  the  other.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  of  little  importance:  its  chief 
scat  is  Paisley  / which  see,  ait/c,  pp.  444, 445. ). 

The  iron-works  at  CorroD,  near  Falkirk,  esta- 
blished  in  1760,  were  for  a lengthened  period 
the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom ; but  th^'  are 
now  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Gortsherrie,  Uun- 
dyvan,  Monkland,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  and  by 
many  in  England.  A good  deal  of  Scotch  iron- 
mongery, comprising  anchors,  bolts,  axles,  mill 
and  engine-work, &c.,  is  exported  to  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of 
machinery  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
Coach-making  is  carried  on  in  all  the  large 
towns,  and  ship-building  in  many  of  the  ports.  ^ 
Glass  wares,  chemical  products,  soap,  candles, 
and  starch,  are  among  the  other  principal  ma- 
nufactured goods. 

The  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land has,  for  a lengthened  period,  been  w hiskey, 
a spirit  generally  distilled  from  malt  or  raw 
gram.  Owing  to  the  cxccsa  of  the  duties  with 
which  this  spirit  has  occasionally  been  charged, 
its  tmuggling  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent;  but  since  1826,  when  the  duties 
were  reduced  from  Ss.  lOd. 

per  imperial  gallon,  clandcs(ine  distillation  and 
smuggling  have  been  comparatively  rare.  ''  e 
tubjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British  RnlriU  enierra 

ft>r  ('oiisumptiun  In  Scollsnd,  with  iho  nutlet  of  Putv 

on  the  saTne,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  in  each  Vcir 

since  1(00. 
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Cvmmeret.  — Haring  little  ioduatir.  and  being  thinly 
peopled.  Scotland  had  fonnefijr  a very  limited  foreign 
trade.  The  eaporta  oonaiated  of  wool,  akioa.  Iiidea,  and 
other  raw  material*. exchanged  for  com.  wines,  spices,  &c 
Even  so  late  as  the  era  of  Cromwell  her  mercantile  marine 
comprised  only  93  reaaels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  3,724 
loos,  and  18  barks.  During  the  reign  of  Chariea  If.  the 
trade  of  the  countrr,  especially  that  with  Holland  and 
the  countries  round  the  Baltic,  began  to  Increase.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  the  completion  of  the  Union, 
In  1707,  when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  W.  Indian 
eotoniet  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the  enterprise 
arid  actlvitv  of  the  Scotch,  that  the  commercial  energies 
of  the  nation  began  to  be  awakened.  But  for  a while 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who  first  embarked  in  the 
trade  to  America,  carried  It  on  by  means  of  vcwseb  be- 
longing to  English  ports  ; and  It  was  not  tlU  1718  that  a 
ship  built  in  Scotland  (iu  the  Clyde),  the  property  of 
Scotch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  cobles.  Set 
art.  Glasgow,  |.  908.)  The  establishment  and  rapid 
extension  of  manufactures  la  Scotland,  since  1763,  nas 
necessarily  occasioned  a corresponding  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  the  mercantile  marine  of  Scotland  is  now 
very  considerable  indeed.  In  1K38  it  comprised  3,143 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  300.830  tons.  Such, 
however,  has  been  its  Increase  in  the  Interval,  that  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1840,  it  comprised  3,479  vessels,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  429.304  tuns,  manned  by  38.43B  sea- 
men ! The  commerce  of  Scotland  too  is  greater,  in  fact, 
tiian  appears  from  the  Customs  returns  ; inasmuch  as  a 
good  many  articles  of  foreign  produce  imported  at  second 
hand  through  the  English  ports,  and  articles  of  native 
produce  exported  in  the  same  way.  do  not  appear  iu 
the  list  of  imports  and  exports.  At  present  tM  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  consist  of  cotton  and  linen  ilulTs, 
cotton  and  lirsen  ram ; wool,  iron,  and  hardware ; silk 
goods,  coals,  spiriti,  and  beer ; black  cattle ; herrings, 
salmon,  and  other  salted  and  fresh  fish  ; stationery,  &c. 
The  great  articles  of  import  consist  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  iHher  colonial  products  ; raw  cotton,  flax  and  hemp, 
IoImcco,  raw  silk,  wine,  dyo  stuA,  ftc.  Wo  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Gross  and  \ett  Customs  Duties  collected 
at  the  different  Scotch  Forts  In  1839  and  IMO. 
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In  proof  of  the  extraordinary  progresi  made  by  Scot- 
land. we  may  state  that  at  the  epom  of  the  union  with 
England  In  1707,  the  revenue  amounted  to  only  110,664/. 
In  1788  It  had  increased  to  1,099,148/.  i in  1813,  when  the 
Income-tax  was  at  tu  height,  it  amounted  to  4,904.097/. ; 
and  in  1839.  oolaritbstandiog  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
tax,  and  of  a great  number  of  other  taxes,  the  gross 
revenue  of  .Scotland  amounted  to  5,2.'>4.624/.,  and  the  nett 
revenue  to  4.9^3,460/.  — a rate  of  Increase  wholly  unex- 
ampled in  either  of  the  other  dlvUiona  of  the  UnitM 
Kingdom.  We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Prodoee  of  the  Revenue 
of  Scotland  In  1844. 
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, —The  currency  of  Scotland  has,  for  a lengtb- 
Pjritw,  principally  consisted  of  the  notes  of  the  dif- 
ferent bardilng  cumnanJes.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
Joint-stock  assoclaiioos,  with  numerous  bodies  of  uart- 
ni  rs.  and  have  been  managed  with  great  skill  and  dU- 
cretion. 

- bankruptdei  bare  occurred  among  the 

banks  ; and  they  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  ma- 
terially  to  forward  the  Inmroveinent  of  the  country  by 
the  faciliiln  they  have  afforded  to  industrious  atio  de- 
Mrving  individuals  of  obtaining  loans  ; and  still  more  by 
the  practice,  which  has  long  been  acted  upon,  of  taking 
very  small  suras  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest  upon 
them  *1  I per  cent,  below  the  market  rate  at  the 
. *.i  1 has  brought,  as  it  were,  a uumberof  sub- 
t^tjal  and  well-organised  savings  banks  within  reach 
of  all  classes ; wd  by  furnishing  every  facility  for  the 
safe  aM  profitable  custody  of  the  smallest  a^  largest 
sums,  hu  powerfully  stimulated  the  desire  to  save  and 
amass.  i he  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks  are  supposed  to 
amount,  at  thU  moment,  to  about  87  millions  sterling; 
ffr  **  ^ dBrm^  that,  but  for 

the  lacilltiea  that  have  been  almrded  for  the  accumula- 
tion or  the  smaller  class  of  sums,  at  least  13.000,009/.  of 
this  amount  never  would  have  existed.  The  amount  of 
the  notes  of  the  Scotch  banks  in  circulation  may  be 
taken,  at  an  average,  at  about  8^  milUons. 

— With  the  exception  of  the  military  roads, 
construct  in  the  Highlands  aAer  the  supprcMion  of 
the  rebellira,  in  174-%  the  roads  of  Scotland  were,  speak- 
ing  generally,  In  the  most  execrable  suce  down  to  the 
American  war.  But  such  and  so  great  has  been  the  Im- 
provement In  the  lulerval.  that  they  are  now  quite  equal 
to  roads  in  Bngia^  and  are  not,  Indeed,  sur- 

passed by  any  In  Europe.  They  are  Uid  down  on  the 
^st  approv^  principles  ; and.  notwithstanding  the  rug- 
ged nature  of  the  country,  it  is  but  seldom  that  horses 
•Sk*  *?^n?**  ^ driven  along  at  a smart  trot. 

The  ladUty  with  which  excellent  materials  for  their 
coostnicUoD  mar  almost  every  where  be  obtained  has 
materially  contributed  to  forward  their  formation.  The 
roads  within  what  is  called  the  Highland  district  have 
been  partly  ctmstructed  by  means  of  advances  from  go- 
vernment, and  the  public  money  has  very  rarely  been 
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79,160  9 0 

003  t9  9 
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IA3OA60  10  0 

i c®*"plet^,  and  others  in  a state  of  great  forwart^ 
?5**’  6*^  mostly  in  the  manufacturing  dls- 

I trb-4.  of  which  Glasgow  and  Dundee  are  the 
s.  The  principal  Is  that  between  Edln- 
and  Glasgow,  about  46  ro.  In  length.  It 
was  begun  in  1H38.  and  was  completed  In  184X  at 
■ an  expense  of  about  1,300,000/. 

\ arlous  projects  are  now  on  foot  for  conuecting 
Mlnburgh  and  Glasgow  with  some  of  the  great 
Mne*  of  rallwav  leading  from  London  to  the  N.  of 
hnglaod : and  this  junction  will,  no  doubt  be 
short  y elated.  In  the  mean  lime,  however,  an 
Individual  may,  by  means  of  the  railway  to 
* *^*l®**  Lancaster,  and  the  mail  coaches  from 
the  latter  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  or  the 
steamers  from  Fleetwood,  near  Preston,  to  Ar- 
drossan,  reach  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  from  the 
mMr^lisio  about  twenty-four  hours  ! A journey 
abich.  so  late  as  the  sera  of  the  .\merican  war. 
took  about  a week  for  Us  compiKioo  I 
r<ma/i.  — Of  the  Scotch  canals,  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  is  that  called  the  Great  Canal, 
uniting  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and, 
consequently,  forming  an  easy  water  communi- 
cation between  the  K.  and  W.  coasu  of  the  Is- 
• nvdflctUlg  dnwhwki  and  repoTnwMs. 
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land.  iDclodiog  Its  branch  to  port  Dundai,  In  tbe  virinitf 
of  GUigow,  H !•  about  m.  In  Irnicth ; thn  medlnao 
wMth  at  the  lurface  i>  56  ft-,  and  at  the  bottom  27  ft. ; 
averaar  depth,  from  9 ft.  to  10  It. ; aummlt  level,  1.^6  ft. 
above  the  «i>a  ; U hai  39  lorki.  Thb  Important  work  waa 
heirun  In  176A,  but  waa  not  flnalljr  completed  till  1790. 
It  baa  been  aa  iwofltable  to  the  ahareholdera  aa  It  la  ad> 
vantaaeoua  to  the  public ; the  dividend  on  the  original 
atock  Mving  been  latter  Ijr  about  28  per  cent. 

The  Union  Canal  Joina  the  Forth  and  CIjrde  Canal 
near  Falkirk,  and  atretchea  thence  to  Kdinburah.  being 
about  31 1 m.  in  length.  It  waa  completed  hi  1822,  but 
haa  beeu.  in  all  reapecta.  a moat  unproAtable  under* 
taking.  Hitherto,  the  pruprietora  have  not  received  anjr 
dividi'nd.  and  thHr  proaf^cla,  we  underataod,  are  but 
little,  if  anj*  thing  hnproved. 

Thrre  are  other  canala  in  the  rldnitj  of  Glaagow : 
the  Cnnaii  Canal  atretchea  acroaa  tbe  Mull  of  Cantire ; 
and  there  ia  alan  a canal  in  Aberdeenahlre.  But  the 
gre.itett  work  of  thli  data  In  Scotland,  or,  perhapa.  in 
the  empire,  ia  the  t'alrdonian  Canal.  It  atretchea  quite 
Acrota  the  ialand,  through  the  centre  of  the  Highlands, 
N.K.  and  S.W.,  from  tl>e  Beaulv  Frith  on  the  K.  eoaat 
to  i.och  Linnhe  on  the  W.  It  ia  cbieAr  formed  bjr  the 
chain  of  lakes,  including  Loch  Nets,  Loch  Oich,  and 
l<orh  Loch3r,  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  remark- 
able glen  or  depression  through  which  it  ia  carried.  Ita 
totMl  length,  intiuding  the  lakea,  la  m. ; but  the  arti- 
Acial  or  excavated  part  la  only  211  m.  AC  the  aummit 
it  it  only  964  ft.  above  the  level  of  tne  W.  Ocean. 

It  ia  mostir  constmeted  upon  a very  grand  scale,  being 
intended  to  w 20  tU  deep.  M ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  122 
ft.  at  (op ; the  locks  arc  20  ft.  deep,  172  In  length,  and 
40  In  breadth  t and  bad  It  been  wholly  executed  aa  waa 
orixliully  intended,  fiigatea  of  32  guua,  and  merchant- 
ahlpa  of  I.OOil  tonC  burden,  might  nave  passed  through 
It.  It  waa  opened  In  1H22,  being  execiiteo  entirely  at  tne 
expenae  of  ^veriimeiit,  from  tne  dealma  and  under  the 
aupcrintendience  of  Tbomaa  Telford,  nsq.  The  entire 
cost  haa  exceeded  a million  aterling.  There  can.  how- 
ever. be  no  doubt  that  It  waa  projected  without  due  con- 
aideration.  and  may  be  regarood  aa  about  tbe  least  advan- 
tageuua  public  work  that  haa  been  undertaken  for  a 
leiigtheuM  period.  During  the  year  1836.37,  the  total 
revenue  of  toe  canal,  ariaing  ftom  tonnage  duea  and  all 
other  retourcea.  amounted  to  only  2.2792.  while  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  diiriug  the  aame  year  amounted  to 
3,9^2  ; and  it  haa  Incrcaaed  little,  ifany  thing,  in  the  in- 
terim. But  this  ia  not  all.  Owing  to  a wish  to  lesaen 
the  expense,  and  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
parts  of  it  were  not  excavated  to  nearly  their  proper 
depth,  while  othert  were  executed  In  a hurried  and  in- 
auffleient  manner.  Hence  the  canal  does  not  really  ad- 
mit vessels  of  above  250  or  300  tuns'  burden  ; and  owing 
to  the  wont  of  sti-ara-tun  on  the  lakes,  these  are  fre- 
quently delayed  in  making  their  |iaasage  acroaa  for  a 
lengthened  period.  During  1837  and  1838  the  works  sua- 
talued  conaulcrabla  damage;  and  so  large  a sum  will 
now  be  required  for  their  repair  and  for  the  purchase  of 
ateam-tuga,  Ac.,  that  It  has  tMK>n  gravely  deiiated  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  entirely  to  abandon  and  fill  up  Um 
canal  I 

There  li  naturally,  however,  a great  disinclination  to 
destroy  a work  which,  bow  Inexpetlicnt  soever  origi- 
nally. nas  been  exrcut^  at  an  enormous  expenae;  and 
various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  relieving  the 
public  from  the  expenae  <if  keeping  It  up  without  In- 
volving Its  deatrucllun.  Among  others,  It  haa  been 
propo^  to  assign  it  to  a Joint  Stock  Company,  on  their 
agreeing  to  complete  the  works,  and  k<fp  them  in  re- 
pair,  and  an  act  authorising  such  transuT  waa  passed 
in  1840.  Hitherto,  however.  It  has  nut  been  possible  to 
dispose  of  it  in  this  way ; an  that,  at  this  moment  (De- 
cember, IMIK  It  ia  not  easy  to  coujecture  what  U to 
become  of  this  undertaking. 

The  cotistitution  of  Scotland  haa  been,  from 
the  earliest  times,  what  is  calted  a limited  mo- 
narchy. Originally  the  parliament,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation,  consisted  of  the  king,  the 
nobles,  and  the  principal  ccclcaiastica.  I3ur- 
geases,  or  representatives  for  the  towns,  were 
admitted  into  the  Scotch  parliament  by  Kobert 
llnice,  in  13'J6;  and  in  H27  the  lesser  barons, 
or  freeholders  in  the  different  counties,  were 
authorised  to  send  representatives;  but  so  little 
wa.s  this  privilege  valued,  that  it  w*as  hardly 
exercised  for  160  years,  or  till  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  when  the  freeholders  were  com- 
pelled to  send  representatives. 

Scotland,  however,  derived  little  or  no  benefit 
from  her  parliament.  *l*hc  nobility  and  clergy 
sat  and  voted  in  the  same  chaml^r  with  the 
representatives  of  the  lesser  barous  and  of  the 


towns ; so  that,  even  {f  the  latter  had  been  more 
powerful  and  indcj>endent  than  they  were,  they 
could  have  made  no  eflectual  opposition  to  any 
measure  patronised  by  the  nobility  and  clcrgx. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  repri^^entative^  of 
the  counties  were  mere  nominees  of  tite  great 
lords;  and  the  towns  having  neither  wealth,  )h>- 
pulation,  nor  importance,  their  repn^uitalivcs 
were  necessarily  as  impotent  aa  themselves.  'J'he 
ncd>ility  and  clergy  were,  in  truth,  fur  a length- 
ened period,  every  thing,  and  the  {>eople  nothing. 

Kven  had  it  been,  in  other  respects,  better 
constituted,  the  institution  of  the  Jxirds  of  the 
Articles  would  have  rendered  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  good  for  rtothing  as  a check  on  ihu 
sovenugn.  ’l*his  wasa  committee,  consistingof  a 
few  members  chosen  either  directly  or  indinrtly 
by  the  crown,  to  which  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  parliament  had.  In  the  Krst  instance,  to  be 
referred ; and  which  had  power  to  reject  such  as 
it  disapproved  of,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the 
others  in  any  way  it  thought  proper.  1 his 
committee  had,  therefore,  a negative  before  de- 
bate; and  the  whole  duty  of  parliament  Wtia 
confined  to  meeting  for  a day  or  two  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  to  confinn  the  pniceeding^  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles  ! With  such  an  insirument 
at  his  command,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  possessed  by  the  sovereigns 
in  the  Scotch  jiarliaments ; and  had  their  ability 
to  carry  laws  into  effect  been,  in  any  respi-ci, 
equal  to  the  facility  with  which  they  cutild  get 
them  passed,  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  the  most,  instei^  of  tbe  lca.<t,  powerful  of 
£uro])ean  princes. 

The  C'ommiiti>c  of  the  Ix>rds  of  the  Articles 
was  suppressed  at  the  llevolutioii;  but  owing  lo 
the  defects  in  the  mode  of  choosing  repres4-iit- 
atives,  the  constitution  of  parliament  wav  but 
little  improved  by  its  suppression;  and  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Uufortn  Act,  in 
Scotland  had  the  shadow  merely  w'ithout  the 
substance  — the  disadvantages  without  any  of 
the  advantages  — of  ii representative  governiiieuL 
Happily,  howwer,  its  representative  system  is 
now  placed  nearlv  on  the  same  footing  a.s  that 
of  England.  ( Eor  further  details,  see  Vol.  J. 
p.  462.  and  p.  777). 

According  to  the  .Articles  of  Union  in  1707, 
the  peerage  of  .Scotland  is  represented  in  tJie 
House  of  Ixirds  of  the  Unittvl  Kinplum  by  16 
peers,  chosen  by  the  w hole  body  of  scotch  peers 
at  the  commencement  of  each  parliament : it  was 
then  also  arranged  that  the  cos.  of  Scotland 
should  be  represented  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  30, 
and  the  bora,  by  15  mciiiK.  'I'his  arrangi'inctit 
wa.s  continued  till  1H:12,  when  the  borough  repre- 
sentation received  an  addition  of  8 niems.,  the 
mems.  for  the  cos.  rtmtinning  as  before. 

Courlaof  Imw.  — The  Court  of  Session,  which 
w*a.H  constituted  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament in  1587,  is  the  highest  civil  court  of 
Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  i|ues- 
(ioru  of  whatever  nature.  It  wa.s  iutemled 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  previously  existing 
courts  and  more  es])ccially  of  a judicisl  cotn- 
mittee  of  parliament  called  the  “lords  of  ses- 
sion,** whence  the  name  of  the  court  and  the 
titles  of  the  judges.  Originally  it  consiiNtid 
of  7 laymen  and  8 churchmen,  including  the 
president.  In  1640,  however,  an  act  was 
passed,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  church- 
men from  the  court;  and,  though  repealed  in 
1661,  the  principle  laid  down  iti  it  has  ever  since 
l>een  acted  u|M>n.  Other  im)M>rtunt  improve- 
ments were  introduced  at  different  periods  par- 
ticularly after  the  Uevolulion,  when  the  right  of 
api>eal  from  the  court  to  parliament  was,  lor  the 
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first  time,  rccoftniicd.  At  Uie  Union  power  was 
given  to  all  individuals  who  considered  them- 
lelves  aggrieved  by  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Session  to  appeal  to  the  II.  of  lx>rds  ; and  it  is 
a curious  fact,  that,  at  this  moment,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  priuripal  judicial  business 
of  the  11.  ot  l.ords  has  consisted  in  hearing  and 
dc'ciding  St'otch  appeals.  Originally,  and  dow'n  to 
18()rt,  the  whole  15  judges  sat  together  in  one 
court ; but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  di« 
Tiding  the  court  into  two  chambers,  the  lord 
president  presiding  in  the  first  division  of  7 
judges,  and  the  lord  justice>clerk  in  the  second, 
of  6 : the  two  remainingjudges  trying  cases  in  the 
first  instance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  sit- 
ting aslords-ordinary.  Since  then  the  number  of 
judges  has  been  reduced  to  13;  4 belonging  to 
each  of  the  divisions,  and  5 acting  ns  lords*ordi- 
nary,  or  sitting  os  single  judges.  The  judges  were 
at  first  chosen  by  the  Scotch  parliament;  but 
since  1554  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  crowm. 
'i'hey  are  indiSerently  styled  lords  of  session,  | 
or  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  which  last ; 
embraces  the  whole  body  of  barristers  (advo- 
cates), and  attorneys  or  solicitors  who  practise 
before  the  court.  'Fhey  must  be  25  yeairs  ofj 
age : and,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  no  person  can  j 
be  named  to  the  office  unless  he  have  served  as  * 
an  advocate  or  princi|)al  clerk  of  session  for  five 
years,  or  as  a writer  to  the  signet  for  ten.  The 
salaries  of  the  ordinary  judges  have  recently 
been  raised  to  3,00(V.  a year  each ; those  of  the 
lord  justice  clerk,  and  lord  president,  being, 
respectively,  4,000/.  and  4, .500/. 

At  its  outset  the  court  of  session  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a standing  or  perpetual  jury  for  the 
trial  of  cases;  the  introduction  of  petty  juries 
into  the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland  being 
only  of  very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of  limited 
application.  It  was,  in  fact,  unknown  till  1815, 
when  a special  or  jury  court  was  instituted,  for 
the  trial  of  cases  involving  questions  as  to  the 
value  of  property,  the  amount  of  damages,  or  the 
determination  of  some  fact.  But  in  1K30  this 
court  was  suppressed ; and  the  court  of  session 
now  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of  petty  juries 
in  the  trial  of  the  above  description  of  cases. 

'I'he  High  Court  of  Justiciary  was  remodelled, 
and  placed  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  in 
1672.  It  consists  of  five  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  specially  commissioned  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  the  justice-^nend  and  justice- 
clerk  ; the  former,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  latter, 
being  president.  In  1836,  the  office  of  lord 
justice-general  was  conjoined  with  that  of  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  extends  to  all  criminal  Gases, 
except  those  of  high  treason,  which  ore  tried  by 
a special  commission,  in  the  English  form,  on 
the  finding  of  a grand  juryt  which  is  not  used 
in  other  cases  in  Scotland.  The  judgments  of 
the  court  of  justiciair  are  final,  no  appeal  lying 
from  them  to  the  H.  of  l^rds.  Circuit  or 
assixe  courts  are  held  twice  a year,  by  the  judges 
of  tbit  court,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
two  judges  usually  going  on  each  circuit;  and 
an  additional  circuit-court  is  held  at  Glasgow 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  circuit- 
courts  have  power  to  decide  in  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  where  the  subject  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  2j54  Cases  brought  before  the  Jus- 
ticiary court  are  tried  by  petty  juries  of  15 
persons,  who  decide  by  a plurality  of  votes,  not 
being  compelled,  as  in  England,  to  give  unani- 
mous verdicts.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  ray, 
th.it,  down  to  a very  recent  period,  this  was,  in 
as  far  as  respects  political  cases,  one  of  the 
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most  corrupt,  and  worthless  tribunals  in  Eu- 
rope. Owing,  as  has  been  previously  stated 
(scer  vol.  L 46.J.),  to  the  mode  in  which  juries 
were  selected,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
the  lord  advocate,  or  public  prosecutor,  to  get  a 
jurv  appointed  favourable  to  his  own  views; 
and  the  judges,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  looking  to  it,  most  probably,  for 
farther  advancement  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  obsequious 
tools,  ilence,  in  Scotland,  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a political  offence  was,  for  a lengthened  period, 
nearly  equivalent  to  being  condemned.  Luckily, 
however,  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  has  been 
thoroughly  reforined.  Juries  in  Scotland  are 
now  fmrly  selected ; the  accused  has  the  same 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  as  in  England ; 
so  that,  however  disposed,  the  judges  can  no  lon- 
ger dictate  verdicts.  The  old  court  of  exchequer, 
commission  of  tcinda,  admiralty  and  consistory 
courts,  are  now  inerg^  in  the  court  of  session. 

The  inferior  courts  of  law  are  those  of  the 
boroughs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  sheriflk. 
The  firnt  are  called  “bailie"  courts,  from  being 
presided  over  by  a bailie  or  alderman,  with,  in 
some  cases,  the  assistance  of  a legal  assessor. 
Their  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  trough  de- 
pends on  circumstances,  being  sometimes  nearly 
eq^utvalent  to  that  of  sheriffs  in  coa.  ; but  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  petty  riots 
and  common  police  offences,  justices  of 

' peace  decide  without  appeal  in  actions  where  the 
I demand  does  not  exceM  Si.  betides  costs,  'i'hey 
I commit  criminals  and  hold  petty  sessions,  at 
' which  two  are  a quorum,  and  quarter  sessions ; 
but  have  in  do  instance  the  power  of  transport- 
ation. 

'I'he  sheriff  courts  are  very  important,  and 
transact  most  of  the  county  business.  Eai'h  co. 
has  a principal  sheriff,  called  a sheriff-deputcv 
from  his  being  deputed  or  appointed  by  tho 
crown;  who,  in  addition  to  duties  similar  to  those 
devolving  upon  English  shcriffli,  has  a very  ex- 
tensive civil  jurisdiction.  He  holds  office  ad 
ritam  aul  c\ilf»am,  his  salary  varying  from  300/. 
to  800/.  a year,  according  to  the  suppos^  one- 
rousness  of  his  duties.  In  the  cos.  or  Edinburgh 
and  l^nsrk.  the  residence  of  the  sheriff-depute  is 
enforced ; but  in  the  other  cos.  he  is  rarely  resident, 
his  presence  nut  beir^  necessary,  except  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  ^eriff-d^utes  are,  in  fact, 
usually  practising  lawyers  in  .^inburgh,  and  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  co.  is  devolved  on  the 
sheriff-substitutes,  or  deputies  of  the  principal, 
who  are  always  resident.  In  extensive  cos.  there 
are  usually  several  sheriff-substitutes.  'I'his  very 
useful  class  of  judges  must  be  chosen  from  ad- 
vocates, writers  to  the  signet,  solicitors  of  the 
supreme  courts,  or  solicitors  of  three  yean*  stand- 
ing before  a sheriff  court;  and,  though  nomi- 
nated by  the  sheriff-depute,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
placed without  the  concurrence  of  the  lord 
president  and  lord  justice-clerk.  At  present  their 
salaries,  which  were  raised  in  1840,  vary  from 
300/.  to  550/.  a year,  exclusive  of  fees.  The  sheriff, 
or  his  substitute,  bolds  small-debt  courts  for 
the  decision  of  questions  of  debt  and  costs  to 
the  amount  of  8/.  6s.  8d.,  in  which  the  pleadinn 
are  all  viro  uoce,  the  expense  slhall,  not  exceed- 
ing 2f.  6d.  or  SI.,  and  the  judgment  final.  In 
bis  ordinary  courts,  however,  the  authority  of 
which  extend  to  all  personal  actions  without  limit 
of  amount,  the  pletulings  are  mostly  in  writing. 
Until  a comparatively  late  period  the  sheriff  exer- 
cised A criminal  jurisdiction,  extending  in  some 
cases  to  capital  punishment;  but  his  powers,  in 
this  respect,  are  now  greatly  abridged.  He  still 
U u 3 
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occa.sional!3r  tries  criminal  cases  with  a jury,  but  other  thin^  that  *'  The  courts  of  the  church  as 
the  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  ine  court  now  established,  and  members  thereof,  are  liable 
of  justiciary.  No  sentence,  except  for  |>ctty  of-  to  be  coerced  by  the  civil  courts  in  the  exercise 
fences,  involving  fine,  imprisonment,  or,  at  most,  of  their  spiritual  functions ; and  in  particular  in 
banishment  from  the  county  or  borough,  can  be  tJicir  admission  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
pronounced  by  any  legal  authority  in  Scotland'  and  the  constitution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and 
without  a Jury  ; nor  can  any  person  be  now  im-  that  they  arc  subject  to  be  compelled  to  intrude 
prisoned  fur  any  debt  under  8/.  6s.  bd.  ministers  on  reclaiming  congregations  in  op- 

Rcliffious  EstabiLdtmentt.  — The  Roman  Ca-  |H>sition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
tholic  retiffion,  and  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  church  ond  their  views  of  the  Word  of  God, 
w'orc  abolished  in  Scotland  in  1560;  a con-  and  to  the  liberties  of  Christ’s  people:”  And 
fession  of  faith,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  drawn  this  protest  having  been  read,  the  protesters  with- 
up  by  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  was  then  also  drew  to  a se|mrate  place  of  meeting,  and  consti- 
a^e^  to,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  esta-  tuted  themselves,  and  such  as  might  afterwards 
blished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Knox,  adhere  to  them,  into  a body  to  be  denominated 
having  studied  under  Calvin  at  Geneva,  intro-  the  Fase  Church  of  Scotlakh.  7'he  Protect 
duced  the  Genevese  or  Presbyterian  form  of  was  signed  by  125  ministers  and  77  elders.  But 
church  government ; but,  though  organised,  it  within  a few  weeks,  no  fewer  than  470  clergy- 
did  not  receive  the  sanction  ox  the  legislature  men  seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  joined 
till  1592.  After  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  Free  Church.  Of  these,  273  were  parish 
the  throne  of  EnglaiMl,  be  endeavoured,  not-  clerg^onen,  being  nearly  a third  part  of  the 
withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  total  number  of  those  belonging  to  the  esta- 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  to  re-establish  episco*  blishment.  The  rest  were  sacra  ministers, 

pacy;  and  a struggle  was  carried  on  between  And  whatever  may  be  thourtt  of  its  wisdom, 
the  abettors  of  episrapacy  and  presbytery,  who  Uiis  proceeding  sets  in  a strilung  light  the  sin- 
altemately  prevailed,  according  as  the  court  or  cerity  and  zeal  by  which  the  seceders  wore  ani- 
popular  party  happened  to  have  the  ascendancy,  mated.  llic  voluntary  abandonment  by  so 
till  the  Revolution,  when  presbytery  was  dofini-  many  individuals  of  their  homes  and  incomes, 
lively  established.  rather  than  hold  them  by  compromising  what 

Some,  however,  of  the  parishes  are  collegiate,  they  believed  to  be  a fundamental  pnnciple, 
or  have  two  clergymen ; and  latterly  some  of  the  rctlccts  the  highest  credit  on  the  Scottish  church 
more  extensive  parishes  have  been  divided,  and  and  character. 

assistant,  or  sacra  ministers  have  beenap-  As  might  be  expected,  the  Free  Church  em- 

pointed  to  them.  These  are  called  quoad  sacra  braces  a lai^  body  of  lay  adherents.  In  May 
or  quoad  aptritualia  ministers  because  they  arc  1815  no  fewer  than  570  churches  had  been  built 
not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  civil  endow-  for  the  accommodation  of  its  members ; 70  more 
menu  belonging  to  the  pariah,  and  arc  wholly  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  being 
supported  by  a sum  granted  annually  by  the  built ; and  others  were  projected.  It  had  then, 
sovereign.  These  quoad  sacra  clergymen,  of  also,  613  ordained  clcrg)’men,  and  197  congre- 
whom  there  arc  41,  were  admitted,  by  an  act  of  gallons  without  ministers.  Very  conflicting  cs- 
the  General  Aascrobly  of  1833,  members  of  tiraates  have  been  formed  of  the  total  numbers  of 
presbyteries,  and  other  church  courts.  But  this  those  within  the  pale  of  the  Free  Church  ; these 
act  has  since  been  found  to  be  illegal.  . being  exaggerated  by  its  friends,  and  underrated  by 

At  present,  and  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  its  opponents.  C)n  the  whole,  however,  they  may 
(1712),  the  privilege  of  appointing  clerg3rmen  to  perhaps  be  safely  estimated  at  about  600,000. 
parishes  has  been  vested  in  the  crown  or  in  pri-  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  been  so  extraordinary, 
vate  patrons,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  be  sc-  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  secession, 
Icctcd  from  among  those  who  have  gone  through  as  the  zeal  and  liberality  displayed  by  the  public 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church,  and  in  subscribing  funds  for  the  building  ofchurches 
been  examined  and  licensed  as  preachers  by  a and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  'I'hese  amounted 
presbytery.  The  right  of  patronage  has  long,  in  May  last  (1845)  to  the  very  large  sum  of 
nowever,  been  exceedingly  unpopular.  Its  en-  776,453^,  of  which  not  10  per  cent,  was  unpaid, 
furcement,  in  despite  of  public  opinion,  occa-  Additional  subscriptions  continue  to  conic  in. 
sioned  the  great  secession  from  the  church  in  The  erection  ofa  college  in  connection  wiih  the 
1741  ; and  latter^  it  has  become  more  unpopular  Free  Church  has  been  commenced  in  Edin- 
than  ever.  The  (jeneral  Assemby,  by  a measure,  burgh:  and  it  is  intended  to  build  houses 
called  the  veto  act,  passed  in  1834,  nve  the  con-  (manses)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clergy- 
gregations  belonging  to  pars,  a right  to  reject  a men. 

presentee,  if  he  were  not  acceptable  to  them : But  while  there  is  much  to  applaud  in  this 

but  (unfortunately,  as  w'e  think,)  it  was  decided  display  of  zesd  and  liberality,  we  cannot  help 
first  l^  the  court  of  session  and  subseouently  by  regarding  the  late  secession  as  fraught  with 
the  li.  of  Ix>rds  (3  May,  1839)  that  tne  general  many  inconveniences,  and  regret  that  measures 
assembly  had  no  power  to  pass  the  tWo  act,  and  were  not  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  We 
that  all  proceedings  under  it  were  null  and  void,  saki  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  **  It  were 
This  decision  was  not,  however,  submitted  to  by  much tobewlsbed that thisquestion were satisfuc- 
ihe  majority  of  the  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  torily  disposed  of.  No  doubt  there  arc  numerous 
regards  as  a usurpation  upon  their  rights ; and  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  are  far  from 
DO  legislative  measure  having  been  proposed  being  insuperable ; and  we  are  clear  that  either 
calculated  to  allay  the  public  irritation,  or  to  the  privilege  of  selecting  tJieir  deigymcn  should 
mitigate  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  right  of  pa-  be  given  to  parishes,  or  that  they  should  be 
tronage,  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  paily  in  the  authorised  peremptorily  to  rHcct  any  presentee 
assembly  determined  to  secede  fiom  the  church,  not  acceptable  to  them.  'Ine  latter,  perhaps 
Accordinglv  on  the  first  day  (18  May)  of  the  would  be  the  least  exceptionable  mode  of  dia- 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  1843,  the  posing  of  the  question ; and  it  might  at  once  be 
ministers  and  elders,  members  of  that  body,  effected  hy  giving  the  trio  act  of  the  General 
opposed  to  the  right  of  patronage  and  in  favour  Assembly  the  force  of  law.  lliis  privilege  is,  in 
of  the  tv<o,  gave  in  a rrotest,  stating,  among  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  presbytery.  It  is 
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entirely  a popular  Institution  ; and  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  those  who  are  conscientiousjy  at> 
tacbed  to  it  should  ever  approve  a system  of 
absolute  patronaj^.  That  control  over  the 
elcKTtion  or  clergymen,  fur  which  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  are  now  con- 
tending, is  not  only  right  and  proper  in  itself. 
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minister,  who  is  always  resident,  and  a greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  of  whom, 
however,  there  must  always  be  two  selected  as 
ciders.  'I'be  principal  duty  of  the  latter  is  to 
superintend  the  aflkirs  of  the  pcx>r,  and  to  assist 
in  visiting  the  sick.  'I'hc  session  interferes  in 
certain  cases  of  scandal,  calls  parties  before  it. 


but  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  institutions  of  and  inflicts  ecclesiastical  penalties.  But  parties 
the  country.  All  magistrates  of  boroughs,  who  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  may  appeal 
members  of  parliament,  and  other  functionaries,  from  the  decisions  of  the  kirk  session  to  the 
are  now  chosen  by  popular  election  ; and  we  presbytery  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  neat  highest 
have  yet  to  learn  why  a different  practice  should  tribunal  in  the  church. 

be  followed  in  the  case  of  clergymen ; and  that . The  Gekehai.  A.sstMKi.T,  whichconsistspartly 
they,  whether  acceptable  or  not,  should  be  of  clerical  and  partly  of  lay  members,  ch(»sen  by 
thrust  upon  the  public.  Such  a system  is  sure,  the  different  parishes,  boroughs,  and  universities, 
in  the  end,  to  destroy  itself.  To  keep  it  up  can 
serve  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  lessen  the  utility 
of  the  church,  to  occasion  agitation,  and  to  add 
to  the  number  of  dissenters.’’ 

What  ha.s  since  occurred  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  these  statements.  Had  the 
Vifto  act  been  passed  into  a law,  the  disruption 
of  the  church  would  not  have  occurred ; and  we 
believe  we  may,  also,  safely  affirm  that  the  veto 

would  not  have  been  exercised  in  one  case  out  of  I . ,, 

twenty.  Pairons  would  have  seen  the  wisdom  , Assembly  meets  annually  in 

of  deferring  (as  many  of  them  do  at  present)  to  da.'*;  but  il  has  power  lo 

the  wi»he.  of  congregation^  and  the  «(o  would  •Pl“>"»  » commission,  with  powers  equal  to  lU 
rarely  have  been  heard  of.  Now.  however,  the  ?"  "•  •«  lake  up  and  consider  any  inatlers  it  may 
established  church  is  no  longer  the  church  of  a 1)®''^’  undecided,  fhe  Assembly  is  honouix'd 
decided  majority  of  the  people;  and  has  ceased  during  its  sittings  with  the  presence  of  a nobl^ 
lo  enjoy  much  of  the  respect  and  influence  that 

h«.lnn<rMl  trt  i»  Ifplitnimt  animnoti<>«  I *^0  title  of  l.ord  High  ( omnilSSIOlUT.  He  IS 
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formerly  belonged  to  it.  Religious  animosities 
and  fanaticism  have  also  been  widely  diffused ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  go<^  cause  to 
regret  the  not  giving  a legal  effect  to  the  veto 
act  of  the  general  assembly. 

A presbytery  consists  of  the  clergymen  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes  and  of 
an  cider  from  each  kirk  session.  It  has  cogni- 
sance of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  li- 
mits examines  licenses  or  rejects  preachers  or 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  reviews  the  decisions 
of  kirk  sessions  ice.  Originally  presbyteries  met 
every  week,  but  now,  in  general,  only  once  a 
month.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  their  deci- 
sions to  the  synods. 

A synod  consisuof  the  clergymen  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  contiguous  presbyteries  with 
an  elder  from  each  of  the  different  kirk  sessions. 
This  court,  which  usually  meets  twice  a year, 
reviews  the  decisions  of  presbyteries;  but  its 
own  decisions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
the  kingdom.  We  subjoin 

A Statement,  exhibiting  an  Account  of  the  Number  of 
Sjinods,  Prosbyterlet,  Parishes,  and  Clergxmen,  be* 
longtog  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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I he  Scotch  church  is  a perfect  democracy,  all 
the  members  being  ocpial,  none  of  them  having 
any  power  or  prc-eminenec  of  any  kind  over 
another.  'l*hcrc  is  in  each  parish  a parochial 
tribunal,  called  a kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the 


merely,  however,  a state  appendage,  and  cannot 
interfere  in  any  way  with  its  proceedings.  All 
matters  brought  before  the  Assembly  arc  de- 
cided, aAcr  debate,  by  a vote.  Party  sometimes 
runs  as  high  in  the  Assembly  as  in  the  H.of  C.; 
and  the  discussions  arc  fre<{uently  as  acrimonious 
as  eloquent 

'i’hc  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergy  arc  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  UihcK  and 
other  property  that  belonged  to  the  Horn.  Cath. 
church,  which  was  principally  .seized  upon  at 
the  Ueformation  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  court  of  session,  as  commissioners  of  letiida 
(tithes),  hare  |xiwer  from  time  to  time  to  aug- 
ment, as  they  may  think  fit  the  livings  of  such 
clergymen  as  may  not  be  alrcaiW  in  the  receipt 
of  ine  w hole  disposable  tithes  of  their  respective 
parishes.  Hut  in  many  parishes  the  tithes  have 
been  wholly  taken  up  or  exhausted;  and  in  1812 
an  act  was  passed  to  raise,  at  the  public  expense, 
the  incomes  of  such  clei^men  as  hod  less  than 
I.'jO/.  a year,  exclusive  of  glebes  and  houses,  to 
that  sum.  At  this  moment  (1845)  the  average 
income  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  the  minister^  of  guwui  sacra  pa- 
rishes, amounts  lo  about  2001.  a year,  over  and 
above  their  glebes  and  houses,  the  average  value 
of  which  may  be  c.stimated  at  about  30/.  a year. 

The  dissenters  from  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Free  Kirk,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  members  of  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  Hurgher  Synod,  and  Kclief  Synod.  This 
secession  took  place  in  1741,  in  consequence, 
as  already  stated,  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  patronage.  There  arc  some  other  bodies  of 
dissenters;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  Irish  Into  the  western  cot.,  the  Homan  Catho- 
lics have  received  a great  accession  of  numbers. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
also  become  fashionable  among  a good  many  of 
the  higher  classes.  On  the  w hole,  however,  the 
number  of  dissenters  has  been  very  greatly 
exaggerated ; and  at  this  moment  (1845)  we  du 
not  suppose  that,  altogether,  they  exceed  700,000, 
or,  at  the  outside,  750, ooa 
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A irngthciied  period  eitiibliihed  Id  ererj  iNtrUh  tn  ^cot« 
Uod.  The  landlnrdt  are  hound  to  build  the  school, 
house,  and  a house  for  the  residence  of  the  master,  and 
to  pajr  him  a salary,  which,  at  present,  varies  from 
SM.  1^.  to  34/.  4r.  M.  The  power  of  nominating  and 
appointing  schoolmasters  is  vested  in  the  landlords  and 
mmiitcr  of  the  parish.  It  is  usually  expected  that  a 
Scotch  parochial  teacher,  besides  being  of  unexception- 
able character,  should  be  able  to  Instruct  bis  pu^li  In 
tile  reading  of  English,  the  arts  of  writing  and  arkh- 
tnt'tic,  and  the  more  useful  branches  of  practical  mathe- 
matics. and  Im*  possessed  nf  such  classical  attainments  as 
^Mltfjr  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  the  rudlroeots  of 

Kxclusive  of  the  statutory  allowance,  schoolmasters 
receive  fws  fnim  their  pupils,  according  to  a scale  regu- 
lated bj*  the  landlords  and  clergymen.  They  are  In 
general  rery  mralerate,  varying,  for  the  different  branches 
of  odueailon,  from  Is.  €rf.  to  7s.  fid.,  and,  in  a few  in. 
stances.  lUs.  a quarter.  An  efficient  system  of  education 
has,  in  consequence,  been  brought  within  the  reach  uf 
all  classes,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages. 

In  tlie  largest  country  parishes  there  are  often  sub- 
sidiary schools,  establishea  hr  the  landlords,  the  masters 
of  which  arc  allowed  a jmrtfon  of  the  statutory  salary  ; 
and  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  children  are  educated  at  non-parochlal 
scbuuls.  Speaking  generally,  clasakal  instruction  Is  not 
carried  to  tne  same  extent,  in  any  of  the  Scotch  schools, 
that  it  Is  carried  in  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  higher  class 
of  English  schools  ; but.  on  the  whole,  they  mmish  an 
extremely  good  and  useful  education. 

Several  returns  have  been  published  of  the  number 
and  description  of  the  various  Scotch  schools,  and  of  the 
number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  by  whom  they 
are  attended.  Hut  these  n-iurns  are  all  verv  incom- 
plete. and  are.  In  fact,  little  better  than  worthless.  At 
an  average,  we  believe,  it  may  be  estimated  that  from  an 
(ighth  U>  a tenth  part  of  the  Inhab.  of  Scotland  are  at 
schools  or  academies  of  one  description  or  another. 

The  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught  In  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh.  Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  and  St. 
Andrew’s  (which  see).  Each  or  these  universities  has 
faculties  or  literature,  philosuphr,  law,  and  medicine. 
A religious  test  may  be  required  from  the  professors, 
but  not  from  the  students ; the  latter  do  not  lire  in 
coliogc  halls,  as  in  the  Kngli«h  universities,  and  are 
nut  subject  to  any  college  jurisdiction  when  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  university. 

Edinburgh  University  was  long  celebrated  as  a me- 
dkaJ  school,  and  still,  indeed,  preserves  some  consider- 
able portion  of  its  ancient  celebrity.  Probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  Instruction  afforded  by  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities. though  in  many  res]>ects  defective,  is  as  good  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  so  long  as  the  vicious 
practice  is  followed  of  allowing  the  professors  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  degrees  and  11. 
terary  honours  ; that  is.  of  the  merits  of  their  own 
pupils,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  solidity  and  effldenry 
of  their  own  plan  uf  insiniotlon.  The  Scotch  uol- 
versitfet  labour  under  great  dirndvantage,  from  the  want 


loarr  iii.  iii  isoo,  wruurn  aooii  arier  me 

Harbour*  a contemporarv  of  Chaucer,  it 
k distinguished  writer;  and  the  language 
irtber  improved  and  perfected  by  James  1.* 


PssWk  — Ad  ^tmc^srhool  bu  biw  for  j new  comers;  till,  at  last*  they  would  be  moulded 

— 1 c-^.  into  new  dialeclsof  the  same  common  language. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Scotch  language  is  a poem  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  111.  in  1288*  written  soon  after  the 
event 
also  a i 

wa-s  farther  i , 

Cunbar*and  Douglas*  bishop  uf  Dunkeid,  trans- 
lator of  V'irgil,  Ac.  But  since  the  union  of  the 
crowns*  and  especially  since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  I7u7*  the  Scotch  has  been  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  English*  and  it  is  now  used 
only  by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.  The  poems  of 
Burns,  and  some  of  Scott’s  novels,  have  tended, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  perpetuate  and  popu- 
larise the  Scotch  language;  but  notwithstanding 
their  powerful  influence,  the  fair  presumpiioti 
seems  to  be,  that*  at  no  yerv  remote  period,  it 
will  wholly  cease  to  be  a spoken  language.  In 
fact*  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  extinct  uready ; 
for,  though  most  persons  use  Scotch  words  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  tliere  are  now  very 
few*  indeed*  if  any,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
who  8j>cak  Scotch  without  a large  intermixture 
of  English. 

The  Erse  or  Gaelic,  the  language  nncrally 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  IDghlands, 


is,  no  doubt*  the  language  of  tlie  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country.  It  differs  but  little  from 
the  Irish ; so  little,  that  after  a short  intercourse* 
persons  speaking  Irish  and  those  speaking  Erse 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other. 
But  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  Irish  and  Erse 
are  wholly  unimelligiblc  to  the  \N'elsh.  *lhc 
Manks,  or  native  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
is  a dialect  of  the  Erse  or  Irish. 

It  would  be  uK'less  in  a work  of  this  kind  to 
enter  upon  any  statements  with  respect  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  are  but  few  departments  in  which  it 
cannot  boast  of  writers  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. Speaking  generally,  its  literature,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  England,  may,  pcrha|>s, 
be  said  to  be  less  learned,  leas  practical*  and  less 
playful ; and  to  be  more  metaphysical,  scholastic* 
ancl  sustained.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
difficult  to  specify  the  causes  which  nave  occa- 
sioned this  diflrerence  in  the  literature  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  island;  but,  owing  to  the  more 
of  a xuperaonuailon  fUixl.  The  profMsbrs,  haring  no  ! intimate  connection  that  now  subsists  biHween 
resource  on  which  to  fall  back  In  the  event  of  tneir  , the  people  of  both*  it  ii  probable  that  it  will 


getting  iiitu  HI  health,  are  frequently  obliged  to  cling  to 
thrlr  chairs,  as  a means  of  subsistence,  long  alter  they 
have  been  disabled,  by  sickness  and  olberwUe,  from  a 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Lanfiuofie  attd  LUeraiure.  — It  has  long  been 
a prevalent  opinion  tRat  the  English  and  scotch 
languages  arc  merely  different  dialects  derived 
ih>m  the  same  common  source ; and  there  are 
very  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  opinion 
is  correct.  There  is*  however,  no  reason  for 
concluding*  as  some  have  done,  that  the  Scotch 
is  merely  a corrupt  dialect  of  the  English.  It 
is  quite  as  ancient  as  the  latter;  andboUi,infact, 
are  dialects  derived  from  the  same  original  tongue. 
The  Gothic  occupants  of  the  lower  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  did  not  all  come  fVom  the 
same  parts  of  the  Continent,  so  that  there  would 
most  probably  be  at  the  epoch  of  their  immigra- 
tion considerable  diflkrences  in  their  dialects: 
and  while  these,  on  the  one  hand*  would  be  di- 
minished by  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
in  their  new  setUemenU,  they  would*  on  the 


gradually  become  less  perceptible. 

Down  to  a compar^ively  recent  period  the 
Scutch  newspaper  press  was  alike  inetneient  and 
degraded.  I'htt  was  not  a consequence  of  any 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  news- 
paper discussions,  but  wav  wholly  ascribable  to 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  court  of  justiciary.  Full 
scope  was  given  to  the  panegyrists  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  how  wor&less  soever  it  might 
be;  but  anyone  who  happened  to  question  its 
merits*  or  who  ventured  to  espouse  or  recom- 
mend any  doctrine  or  theory  not  approved  by 
the  lord  advocate  for  the  time  being,  was*  in 
fact*  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  might  be 
banished  almost  at  pleasure,  'i'he  servility  of 
the  judges,  and  the  facility  of  packing  juries, 
alToraed  the  agents  of  government  a ready  means 
of  crushing  any  obnoxious  writer;  and*  in  fact* 
it  may  be  said  that  Scotland  had  no  newspaper 
press,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name,  till  aAer  the 
close  of  last  war.  During  the  year  ending  the 

, 5th  January,  1841, 73  newspapers  were  published 

other  hand,  be*  in  some  instances*  likely  to  be  j in  Scotland*  to  which  4*751|043  stamps  were  Is- 
iiicreased  by  tbeir  intercourse  with  the  Celts  sued. 

and  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country*  and  with  The  esublisfament  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewt  in 
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1802.  is  an  important  epoch,  not  only  in  Scotch, 
but  in  Kurojican  litcraiHre : it  cfli'cted  a total 
and  most  advantageous  change  in  the  previous 
style  of  criticism  and  periodicul  writing. 

The  Frotisiou  for  tne  Poor  that  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  originated,  like  that  of  Kng- 
land,  in  attempts  to  repress  mendicity,  ‘inc 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  reference  to 
this  subject  bear,  in  many  respects,  a close  si- 
milarity  to  the  English  acts,  and  are  partly, 
indeed,  copied  from  the  latter.  They  difler, 
however,  from  the  English  taws  in  this  iro|)ort- 
ant  respect,  that  they  make  provision  only  for 
the  maimed  and  impotent  poor,  and  not  for 
those  who  arc  able-bodied  ; and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally laid  down  by  the  best  autlmrities  that  the 
Utter  have  no  title  to  claim  relief  as  matter  of 
right.  'I'he  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in 
Scotland  diflers  extremely  from  their  adminis- 
tration in  England ; and  to  this,  more  than  to  any 
diiTerence  in  the  laws  themselves,  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy that  now  cxiKts  between  the  provision 
for  the  poor  in  the  two  countries  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed.  In  Scotland  the  adminUtration  of 
the  |)oor*s  funds  is  usually  vestctl  in  the  kirk 
sessions ; but.  at  the  same  time,  any  landlord  may 
call  the  session  of  any  parish  in  which  he  has 
property  to  account  for  their  administration  of 
those  funds,  and  may  attend  and  vote  at  their 
meetings  in  reference  to  such  matters.  No  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  sheriff*,  or  other  inferiorjudge, 
is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  kirk  sessions  and  landlords  in  their  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  poor ; and  as  the  members  of 
the  sessions  consist,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  In 
cotinlry  parishes,  either  of  landlords  or  farmers, 
holding  under  leases  of  considerable  length,  they 
have  always  been  anxious  to  keep  the  clurgc  for 
the  poor  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

So  economically,  indeed,  have  the  poor’s  funds 
been  administered  and  so  anxious  have  the  ad- 
ministrators been  to  allow  none  but  really  neces- 
sitoiis  persons  to  participate  in  them,  and  to 
keep  the  allowances  as  low  as  possible,  that  as- 
sessments for  the  supiKirt  of  the  poor  have  not 
been  introduced  into  more  than  about  a third 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  the 
others  the  }xx>r  are  supported  by  collections 
mode  at  church  doors,  and  other  voluntary  con- 
trilHitions.  “ The  Scotch,”  to  use  the  words  of 
a U.cport  by  the  General  Assembly  In  1820, 
have  uniformly  proceeded  on  the  principle, 
that  every  individual  is  bound  to  provide  for 
himself  by  his  own  labour,  so  long  os  he  is  able 
to  do  so ; and  that  his  parish  is  omy  to  make  up 
that  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  he 
cannot  earn  or  obtain  by  other  lawful  means. 
Even  in  coses  of  extreme  poverty,  the  relations 
and  neighbours  of  the  paupers  have  a pride  in 
providing  for  their  necessities  either  in  whole  or 
111  part.  I'his  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
small  number  of  paupers  in  some  very  populous 
parishes ; and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
a fact  which  is  obvious  in  so  many  returns  in 
the  country  districts,  that  the  sums  given  to 
paupers  appear  to  be  so  disproportioned  to  what 
their  real  necessities  require.  A small  sum 
given  to  aid  their  other  resources  affords  them 
the  relief  which  is  necessary;  and  it  would  be 
both  aninst  the  true  interests  and  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people  were  a more  ample  provision 
made  for  them  by  their  parishes.” 

latterly,  however,  an  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  tlut,  under  the  existing  system,  economy 
has  been  carried  to  an  excess ; and  that  the  really 
necessitous  poor  are  not  adequately  provided  for; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbis  opinion  is 


perfectly  well  founded.  The  statements  in  Dr. 
Alison’s  valuable  publications,  and  those  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  reader  in  the  articles 
Eoikbukoh  and  Glasoow  in  this  work,  exhibit 
a state  of  things  that  calls  loudly  for  alteration 
and  amendment.  Economy  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  tbe  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  poor.  No  itoubt  it  is  a most 
important  consideration;  but  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity are  not  to  be  trampled  under  fool  for  its 
sake,  as  they  certainly  have  been  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland. 

In  unison  with  this  feeling,  government  sp- 
pointed,  in  1843,  a commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  and  into  the 
administration  of  the  laws  for  their  relief ; and  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  though  in  many 
res|)ects  most  defective,  fully  showed  the  extreme 
inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  Its  augment- 
ation. A bill,  founded  in  part  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year  (1845),  and  will  no  doubt  be  passed 
into  a law.  It  establishes  a board  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  supervision  of  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  poor,  and 
makes  some  judicious  alterations.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a very  inadequate 
measure.  Little  more,  in  fact,  w'as  required 
except  to  simplify  some  parts  of  the  existing 
law,  and  to  have  given  the  poor  a right  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  kirk  sessions,  to  some 
less  partial  and  easily  accessible  tribunals,  such  as 
the  sheriff-courts  of  the  different  counties.  But 
instead  of  facilitating  tbe  power  of  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  the  new  measure  throws  in- 
creased obstacles  in  its  way,  and  is  in  so  far  ob- 
jectionable. Its  principal  value  consists  in 
its  admitting  the  defects  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  being  the  first  step  taken  for  ita  im- 
provement. 

Historical  Sketch.  — 'fhe  early  history  of  Scot- 
land is  ot  once  obscure  and  uninteresting.  'l‘hc 
country  was  lung  one  of  tbe  most  barbarous  in 
Europe;  and  tnuiigh  Kenneth  II.  (anno  838) 
is  said  to  have  united  the  extensive  territories 
from  the  Tyne  N.  to  the  Pcntland  Frith  into 
one  kingdom,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  va- 
rious extensive  districts  were  in  a great  measure 
independent  of  the  crow  n fur  several  centuries 
after  this  period.  Jn  consequence  of  their  early 
holding  N’orthumbcrland,  Cumberland,  and 
other  lands  in  England,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  accustomed  to  appear  in  the  English  court 
to  perform  homage  for  these  possessions ; in  the 
same  way  as  the  English  monarebs  were  them- 
selves accustomed  to  perform  homage  to  the 
kings  of  France  for  Nonnandy  and  the  other 
provinces  held  by  them  in  that  kingdom. 

Jhibiic  Lata  of  Scotland^  note  viii. ) On 
the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Scottish 
kings  in  1290.  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Nor- 
way, John  Baiiol  and  Uobert  Bruce,  descend- 
ants of  tbe  Scottish  king  David  L,  appeared  ns 
competitors  fur  the  crow  n.  The  pretensions  of 
both  were  supported  by  powerful  parties;  and, 
to  avoid  a civil  war,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  amicable  decision  of  Edward  I., 
king  of  England.  This  able  and  politic  prince 
availed  himself  of  tbe  opportunity  to  advance  the 
principle,  for  which  the  homage  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  Scotch  princes  for  their  En- 
glish possessions  afforded  a colourable  pretext 
that  the  kings  of  England  were  the  paramount 
sovereigns  or  liege  lords  of  Smtland,  and 
that  the  competitors  for  the  crown  should  do 
homage  to  him  as  such.  Tbis  was  consented 
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to;  and  Edward*  finding  Baliol  most  suitable  j 
to  his  views,  decided  in  his  favour.  'I'he  latter, 
however,  being  less  subservient  than  was  eX' 
pected,  was  speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who 
attempted  to  sicxe  the  kingdom  on  pretence  of 
its  having  escheated  to  him  through  the  rebeL 
UoD  of  hts  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. Sir  William  Wallace  raised  the  standard 
of  independence ; and  in  the  sequel,  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of 
Baliol,  appeared  in  the  field ; and  alter  unpa- 
ralleled exertions,  continued  through  a series 
of  years,  the  great  victory  of  Bannockburn 
(1314)  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland, 
and  established  the  conqueror  and  his  family  on 
the  throne. 

The  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  having 
married  the  lord  high  steward,  Robert,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stuart  who  arrived  at  the  royal  dignitv,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  David  (l.,  in  1371. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively well  known ; and  the  continued  and 
extraordinary  ill  fortune  that  attended  the  length- 
ened series  of  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
has  vested  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  principles  of  the  reformers  were  early 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly 
adopted  bv  the  great  bulk  of  the  nobility  and 
people.  'I'he  Protestant  religion  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  1560,  shortly  before  the  return 
of  the  beautiful,  but  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  from 
France,  where  she  had  been  sent  to  be  educated. 
At  this  period  the  roval  authority  was  at  a very 
low  ebb  ; the  most  violent  contentions  prevailed 
amongst  the  nubility;  and  it  would  have  required 
a sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  energy  of 
character  to  conduct  the  government  under 
such  difficult  circumstances.  Wc  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of  Mary, 
who,  though  not  without  good  talents,  was  wholly 
inexperienced,  at  the  same  time  that  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  strongly  imbued 
with  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  that  the 
violence  of  her  passions  made  her  sacrifice  her 
own  reputation  and  innocence,  and  the  well- 
being of  the  kingdom,  to  their  gratification. 

Having  been  depos«Ml  in  1567,  Mary  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  James  VI.,  then  a minor. 
The  latter  succeeded,  on  the  demise  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  in  1603,  to  the  crown  of  England, 
when  the  two  British  kingdoms  were  happily 
united  under  one  sovereign.  (&rc  vol.  L 790., 
Ac.) 

From  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  a period  of  about 
StdO  yean,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was 
In  a most  unsettl^,  turbulent  state.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  early  introduced  into 
the  country ; and  the  great  estates  and  influ- 
ence enjoyed  by  several  of  the  nobles  enabled 
them  to  rival  the  sovereign  in  power  and  im- 
portance, and  sometimes  to  despise  his  orders, 
and  insult  bis  person.  In  Frapee,  England, 
and  other  countries,  the  sovereigns,  by  en- 
franchising the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns, 
and  attaching  them  to  their  interests,  succeeded, 
through  tbdr  assistance,  aller  a lengthened 
struggle,  in  abating  the  pride  and  independence 
of  the  barons,  and  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
But  the  kings  of  Scotland  nad  no  such  support 
on  which  to  fall  back:  there  was  not,  in  fact, 
a sin^c  great  town  in  the  kingdom;  and  they 
had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  they  could  draw  from  the  crown 
estates,  and  from  tlic  contributions  of  such  of 


their  vassals  as  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  their 
interest,  or  they  could  coerce.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  kings  was  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  limits;  the  civil  broils  in  which 
they  were  almost  always  engaged,  were,  in  most 
instances,  fomented  and  abetted  by  Utc  govern- 
ment of  England;  and,  a few  short  intervals 
excepted,  the  country  was  involved  in  continuous 
anarchy  and  confusion.  (&r  the  admirable  in- 
troductory chapter  to  Robertson,  and  the  Histo- 
ries of  IMnkcrton,  Tytler,  &c.,yMunm. ) 

The  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603  introduced 
a great  change  for  the  better  into  the  stale  of 
domestic  afikirs  in  Scotland.  The  barons  could 
no  longer  look  to  England  fur  open  or  under- 
hand support  in  their  contests  with  their  sove- 
reigns; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  })ower  of 
the  latter  was  vastly  increased  their  being 
able  to  employ  the  resources  of  a far  more  civil- 
ised,  populous,  and  powerful  monarchy  in  their 
disputes  with  their  ancient  subjects.  Hence, 
though  Scotland  laboured  under  various  griev- 
ances, resulting  principally  from  the  unreason- 
able hostility  of  the  sovereigns  to  the  Fresbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  to  w'hich  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  were  enthusiastically  at- 
tached, she  gained  prodigiously  in  tranquillity 
and  go^  order  subse<|uently  to  1603. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707  was,  os  it 
were,  the  necessary  result  and  completion  of  the 
union  of  the  crowna  Though  excessively  un- 
popular at  the  time,  and  opposed  by  many  of 
the  best  Scotch  patriots,  it  has  been  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  empire 
generally. 

The  consequences  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 
were  also,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  and 
disgusting  cruelty  exhibited  in  its  suppression, 
advantageoua  It  extinguished  for  ever  the  long- 
cherish^  hopes  of  the  Jacobites;  and  it  stimu- 
lated government  to  take  cfTcctual  measures  for 
abating  the  barbarism  that  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands, and  for  the  introduction  of  a more  efficient 
administration  of  justice  into  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this  view  the  old  feudal  hereditary 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  and  Bherifili  nomi- 
nated and  paid  by  tlic  crown  were  appointed  in 
their  stead ; and  this  most  salutary  measure  being 
accompanied  by  the  construction  of  militaiy 
roads,  that  w*erc  carried  into  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts, the  empire  of  the  law  was  fully  established ; 
disorders  of  all  sorts  were  promptly  repressed ; 
and  at  length  the  public  energies  were  happily 
turned  into  those  departments  of  industry  and 
enterprise  in  which  they  have  achieved  such 
astonishing  results. 

flCUTAnl  (an.  CAryiopo/i's),  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  bring,  however,  in  fact,  a suburb  of  Constan- 
tinople, opposite  the  Utter,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  or  Constantinople,  on  the  Bithynian  shore, 
about  m.  E.  Seraalto  PolnL  Its  pop.  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  front  30,000  to  GO.OOO.  It  is  built 
on  the  docllvlty  of  several  hills,  and  has  a verr  pic- 
turesque appearance  from  the  opposite  shores:  Us  In- 
terior ts  similar  to  that  of  Ihe  Turkish  capital,  and  It  Is 
built  In  the  same  style.  A palace  of  the  sultan,  with 
extensive  gardens,  iMrracks  constructed  by  the  late 
sultan  Mahmoud,  several  handsome  mosques,  a noted 
college  of  howling  dervishes,  several  Urge  eemeterles, 
with  public  baths,  bataars,  &c.,  are  the  principal  edifices 
and  public  establishments.  It  is  a retideivous  for  the 
merchants  and  caravans  from  Armenia  and  Persia  trading 
to  Canstantlnople,  and  Is  the  first  station  for  the  aasem- 
bling  of  the  Turkish  trt>ops  in  AsU. 

Meutari  f«  very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  owe  Its  an. 
name  of  CArgrtop^u  to  the  circumstance  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Persians  having  lM*cn  established  in  It  when  they 
attempted  the  conquest  uf  Uri'ccr.  Its  vicinity  war  me- 
morable for  (he  di-cliive  vlcrtory  obtained  by  Cunstanilna 
the  Great  over  his  rival  I.klnint.  < (VniiMrS  JUinor, 
i.  191.;  Tourmr/ari,  CiarAf,  £Mdtt,4e.,pa$»Un.) 


SCUTARI. 

SctTTAti.  a forttfled  town  of  Kuropean  Turiu>^,  and 
the  cap.  of  a pachallc  in  Albania.  S.  ot  the  Lake  .Scutaro 
(an.  Labfttiit  Paltu),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bojana  and 
Urioaftai.  about  16  m.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  former 
ill  the  Gulph  of  Drino,  in  the  Adriatic.  45  m.  S.R.  Cat* 
taro,  lu  pop.  bai  bem  eatimated  at  Su.OOO.  It  has  a 
prettr  strung  ritadei,  on  an  isolated  rock  ; with  Tarlous 
moaqttea,  and  Greek  and  Rom.  Colh.  churches.  It  stands 
on  uncren  ground,  and  is  bulit  in  a rer^  straggling  man- 
ner. A rather  active  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  bj 
vessels  which  ascend  tho  Bojano  to  the  lake  { the  inhab. 
also  manufacture  cotton  fabrics  and  arms,  and  build 
small  veueU.  Scutari  is  su|»posed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  an.  Scodra,  the  cap.  of  tne  tilyrlan  king  Gentius ; 
and  which  subs^ucntlvappearsto  hare  become  a Uoman 
cmlony.  It  is  still  a place  of  importance ; and  when  Sir 
J.  Hobhouse  travelled  In  Albania,  tbe  power  of  its  chief 
was  ihe  only  counterpoise  to  that  of  All  Pasha.  (//oA- 
Aosfic't  Aibanta,  463.  \ Cromer'i  Anc.  (rrcece,  i.  40,  41. ; 
Hor$cMmann. ) 

SCYLLA  and  CHAKYBDIS:  The  former  is  a fa- 
mous rock  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  K.  entrance  to  the 
narrow  strait  separating  Italy  from  Sicily ; and  the  latter 
is  an  equally  famous  whirlpool  In  the  strait  near  the 
Sicilian  coast.  Scylla  Is  a bold  rocky  headland,  about 
200  ft.  in  height,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  hollowed 
at  the  base  into  caverns  by  the  action  of  the  wares.  It  Is 
surmounted  a castle.  In  lat.  SS*’  14*  15"  N ..  long.  15^  44* 
R.  There  is  a sandy  bay  on  each  side  the  rock ; and 
the  town  of  Scylla,  built  principally  on  the  steep  acrIIvU 
ties  of  the  ridge,  stretches  down  to  the  shore  on  either 
side.  It  has  about  5,000  inbabs.,  said  to  be  expert  fisher- 
men. seamm.  and  divers. 

This  little  town  suffered  tremendously  from  the  earth- 
quake that  devastated  Colabrla  in  1763.  A lar^  portion 
of  the  inhab.,  with  the  prince  at  their  head,  fled  to  Ihe 
beach,  believing  it  to  be  least  exposed  to  danger.  But 
they  iiad  not  bem  long  there  when  an  adjoining  cliff  fell 
into  the  sea ; and  the  waves,  driven  hack  by  its  fall,  rushed 
forward  again  with  such  tremendous  fury  as  to  rise  high 
upon  the  shore,  swreeplng  along  with  them  in  their  recoil 
3.475  persons,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  alive  I (5ien»- 
bume,  ii.  419.) 

The  rock  of  Scylla  is  exactly  6,047  Kng.  yards,  or  nearly 
m.  from  the  opposite  point  of  Faro,  at  the  N.B.  extre- 
mity of  Sicily,  l^e  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  is  not,  how- 
ever, opposite  to  Scylla,  but  within  the  strait  outside  the 
tongue  of  land  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Mestlna.  From 
its  prominent  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  Scylla 
Is  exposed  to  tne  fbll  action  of  the  current,  the  sea  making 
a loud  noise  in  the  caverns  it  has  hollowed  in  tbe  rock, 
which,  of  course,  is  much  increased  In  storms.  Chari  b- 
dis  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  main  current  passing 
through  the  straits  from  the  N.  being  thrown  over  to  tbe 
Sicilian  shore  by  the  point  of  Pesxo,  and  meeting  tbe 
lateral  current  nfhnlng  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is 
70  to  90  fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick  eddies ; and 
Captain  Smyth  says  that  small  craft  are  sometimes  en- 
dangered by  it,  and  that  be  had  seen  a 74-gun  ship 
**  whirled  round  on  its  lurbce.’*  {Mfntoir  ofSidIp,  123.) 
But.  notwiUistanding  the  action  of  the  contrary  currents, 
and  the  formidable  appearance  of  Charybdis,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  real  dan^r  In  navigating  the  straits,  provided 
due  caution  be  exercised.  Although,  however,  it  be  quite 
obvious  that  Homer,  in  depicting  the  terrific  dangers  en- 
countered by  Ulysses  in  tnis  famous  strait  (see  Pope'$ 
Odyttfy,  lib.  xxi.  lln.  37,  Ac.),  has  made  a very  li^ral 
use  of  the  Uceuse  allowed  to  a poet,  still  it  Is  abundantly 
certain  that  It  must  have  been  much  more  dangerous  in 
antioulty  than  at  present.  It  was  a generallr  received 
opinion  among  the  ancients  that  Italy  and  SMIy  were 
once  united,  and  that  they  had  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  Pliny  says,  **  Sidlia,  gwois- 
dum  Brmttio  ngro  coiutrau,  mog  mterfuto  mari  opuUa." 
(Lib.  ill.  cop. 8. ; see  also  StUm$  Itolinu,  lib.  aiv.  lln. 2. ; 
f'irgU.  ^c.)  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not.  It  is  plain 
that  the  action  of  tbe  current  for  a period  of  more  than 
3.U00  yoars  must  have  materially  widened  and  deepened 
the  strait,  and  worn  down  those  rocky  prominences  that 
render  such  narrow  channels  peculiarly  dangerous.  The 
configuration  of  the  strait  has  also,  no  doubt,  been  mate- 
rially altered  In  the  Interval  by  tho  earthquakes  so  preva- 
lent hi  this  region;  so  that  we  are  by  no  means  entitled 
to  ascribe  the  itatements  of  tho  ancients,  in  regard  to  its 
dangers,  solely  to  their  ignorance  of  navigatioo  or  their 
love  of  the  marvelloas. 

Vessels  in  passing  through  the  straits,  in  order  to  avoid 
coming  within  the  vortex  of  Charybdis,  sometimes  run 
upon  ^yila,  which  gave  rise  to  tbe  famous  proverbial 
expression —** /nciifi/  in  Scyliam  cupieng  vitare  Charyb- 
dim  : " appHcablo  to  those  who,  to  avoid  a less,  run  into 
B greater  danger. 

SEBASTIAN  ( ST.),  a fortified  frontier  city  and  sea- 
port of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Giiipuscna,  in  Biscay,  at  the 
extremity  of  a low  sandy  lonKiio  of  land,  projecting  into 
tlie  Bay  of  BiKay,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  Fuenlerrabia,  and 
40  m.  ICK.E.  Bilbao.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifiano,  9,720, 
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exclusive  of  its  garrison  t but,  inrludiog  this,  and  its 
suburbs,  the  pop.  may  be  token  at  13.000.  Having 
been  in  a great  measure  rebuilt  since  I8IS,  It  Is  now 
one  of  the  nuatest  and  rooet  regularly  constructed  towns 
in  the  peninsula,  presenting  a favourable  coutrast  to 
most  other  Spanish  cities.  It  is  defended  ou  the  R. 
and  W.  by  strong  walls,  washed  by  tho  sea ; on  the  N. 
by  the  castle  of  Mota,  on  Mount  Urgullo,  a nigged  cone 
near  400  ft  in  height ; and  on  tho  S.  it  is  shut  off  by  gfl- 
vaiiced  military  works,  and  by  the  little  river  Ururoee. 
from  iu  suburb  of  St.  Catherine.  The  castle  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  is  a fortreu  quite  independent  of 
the  city,  with  which  it  communicates  by  two  routes,  both 
defended  by  various  batteries.  St.  Sebastian  has  some 
handsome  squares,  several  churches  and  convents,  a civil 
and  military  hospital,  Ac. ; its  streets  ore  clean,  and  it  U 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Urumea  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  8 
arches.  Though  secure,  and  well  oefended,  the  harbour 
is  difficult  of  entrance ; It  is  formed  by  a mole,  and  is  of 
small  sise.  St.  Sebaitinn  has  always  been  a place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Philippine 
Company.  It  is  the  port  whence  Paropelufla,  Vittarii^ 
Logrono,  Ac.  obtain  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  co- 
lonial and  other  forel^  goods  ; and  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  and  RoglUh  manufactures  destGied  for 
Madrid,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  are  imported. 
Its  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  wool.  It  had  formerly 
some  large  cordage  factories  and  tanneries,  but  these 
have  mostly  fallen  Into  decay.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
military  governor,  2 jiuUces,  and  the  seat  of  a sub- 
delegation  of  police  ; a lottery  department,  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  Ac.  From  its  being,  as  it  were,  ono  of  the 
keys  of  Spain,  its  possession  has  always  been  an  object 
of  great  importanre  in  the  contests  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  The  former  took  it  in  1719,  1794,  and 
1806 ; and  held  it  from  the  last-mentioned  epoch  till 
1813,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch.  The  latter  were 
repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm  in 
July ; but  they  succeeded,  though  not  without  on  enor- 
mous loss,  In  the  second  assault  on  the  31st  of  August. 
A fire  having  broken  out  in  the  towu  during  the  assault, 
it  was  all  but  destroyed.  'We  regret  to  nave  to  state 
that,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  tbe 
office^  the  roost  horrible  excesses  were  committed  by 
tbe  victorious  soldiers.  ( .Vtfl/mo,  JUc.  dt  E$pa%a,  tfc. ; 
iiavifr'g  Penhuuiar  M’nr,  vi.  6.‘l_|97.) 

SKDAN.  a fortified  town  of  France,  on  its  N.R.  fron- 
tier, d^  Ardennes,  cap.  arrmid..  on  the  Meuse.  I2i  m. 
R.S.E.  MetieVes,  lat.  49“  42*  29"  N..  long.  4“  57'  R. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  ex.  comm.,  12,200.  Though  an  important 
frontier  town,  the  Diet.  Oiog.  says  that  Us  works,  some 
of  which  were  constructed  by  Vaiibon,  have  latterly  been 
neglected  ; and  its  citadel,  at  its  b.R.  extremity,  haa 
hem  converted  into  an  arsenal.  It  stands  on  very  uneven 
ground,  and  Is  separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Meuse,  here  crossra  by  a stone  bridge.  It  is  well  built ; 
the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  clean,  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  fountains ; the  bfmscs  are  mostly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  the  environs  are  variooa 
public  walks. 

Sedan  has  excellent  cavalry  and  other  barracks,  a mi- 
litary hospital  for  5<X)  patients ; other  military  establish- 
ments ; a Calvinist,  and  several  Rotn.  Catholic  cburchea, 
a pnMlc  library,  communal  college,  a handsome  the- 
atre, Ac.  It  is  tbo  seat  of  a tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction, a chamber  of  manufhetures,  Ac.  Tbe  water  U 
said  to  have  a tendency  to  produce  go</re. 

Sedan  has  been  long  celebTsded  ror  Us  woollen  manu- 
fketures,  coniistlng  pHndpaliy  of  fine  black  cloths,  and 
cassimeres.  In  18K-37.  from  11.000  to  12,000  work- 
people were  employed  In  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
tbe  town  and  its  vtctnitr,  of  whom  from  8,000  to  4,000 
belonged  to  the  town  ; from  2,000  to  2,5(X).  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  went  to  work  daily  within  the 
town ; and  tbe  remainder,  consisting  principally  of 
weavers,  inhabited  the  country  for  a distance  of  from 
throe  to  four  leagues  round.  The  last,  who  also  oc- 
cupy  small  patches  of  land,  work  at  the  loom  in  their 
own  cottages ; whereas  those  who  live  In  and  near  the 
town  are  mostly  employed  in  large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. In  tnesc,  they  work,  nominally  10,  and 
really  from  14  to  15  hours  a-day.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  long  hours,  the  work-people  of  Sedan  are  de- 
cidedly better  fed.  clothed,  and  lodged,  than  those  of 
most  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Fnince:  men  get 
from  about  2 to  3}  fr.  a day ; women  from  1 to  2 fr.,  and 
children  from  10  sous  to  1 fr.  (lY/Arm/,  1.  264.) 

The  greatest  harmony  subsists  between  the  work- 
people and  the  manufactarers.  Drunkenness  is  com- 
paratively rare,  though  in  other  respects  their  hablu 
might  be  a good  deaf  improved.  Instruction  is  much 
more  extensively  difTbsed  among  the  work-people  than 
at  Hhelms,  and,  speaking  generalty,  they  bare  all  the 
signs  of  good  bmlth:  dreumstonces  chlcfiy  consequent 
on  the  Don-introduetion  of  ehiMren  into  the  iactorica  at 
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too  mrlf  an  Vlllermt  farlhar  ailds.  that  Uwtr  rdii- 
catlon  and  inoralt  are  both  in  a atate  of  ImprovcoM'Ut. 
( TahUam  da  Ouprifn,  i.  V7V. ) 

Huflery.  leather,  arms,  atid  hardware,  are  al»o  pro* 
durcd  at  Sedan;  and  it  baa  numeroua dyinf-honaes,  with 
an  cxtcnalve  trade  In  druat,  &c.  Previously  to  the  Kevn* 
liitlon  Sedan  wai  the  cap.  of  a nrliiripality,  which  had 
often  chanaed  hatida  In  the  middle  aaea.  but  which  «a« 
titwiliy  exchanged  with  Louia  XIV.  for  aonte  other  fiefs 
br  the  Turrniie  tanillT.  One  of  the  prateat  of  the 
French  nnerals,  the  lamous  Maralusl  Turenne,  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  in  the  citadel  of  which  he  first  Mw 
the  iiffht  on  the  16ch  of  Septetnber,  1611.  Hit  statue,  in 
bronie,  oraamenta  the  prmci{ial  square.  (Hugo,  art.  Ar^ 
dntmfi  ; Diet.  Odog.,  dr. ) 

8EGORBR  (an.  Seg^ngar),  a cHj  of  Spain,  cap. 
diatr.  of  its  own  name  in  Valencia,  near  the  Palancia. 
»8  m.  N.W.  Murvirdro.  Fop.,  between  6,000  and 
7,00U.  Streets  wide,  and  most  of  its  iiuu*«-t  well  btiHt : 
it  haa  several  a<]uarc«,  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains,  a cathedral  in  which  are  some  (rood  paialinKs, 
several  convents,  a prison,  workhouse,  and  other  public 
edifices,  ita  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  maimfac* 
turc  of  starch,  earthenware,  and  paper,  the  distillation 
of  brandy,  and  the  quarrying  marble  in  the  vicinity. 
Two  large  fairs  are  annually  held  here.  Various  Ro. 
man  antiquities  have  been  lound  within  the  city.  (.Vi- 
fluNO  f Fitk<r'$  Ptelmre  qf  1 'alencia,  i^r. ) 

8F.OO  VIA  (an.  .Vcuria),  a city  of  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  4Hm.  N.N.W.  Madrid. 
Pop.,  according  to  Millaoo,  It  is  built  on  two 

hills  and  the  Intervening  valley,  the  unevenness  of  the 
site  giving  It  a wild  look.  Most  of  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  dlrtV,  the  bouses  also  are  ill  built,  and  chiefly  of 
wood.  *rhe  public  buildings  comprise  It  churches,  In* 
clttding  the  cathedral,  five  hcwpitals.  a mint,  a college  for 
cadKs  In  the  old  castle  or  Alcazar,  and  military  barracks. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  detcrilMHl  by  Swinburne  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  churches  in  Spain,  has  a tower  330  ft. 
high,  and  exhibits  a mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabian 
styles,  nearly  resembiing  that  in  the  great  rhurclt  at  Sala* 
manca.  The  Interior  is  characterised  by  a simplicity 
rarely  seen  in  Spanish  churches,  tlir  eObet  of  which  is 
Infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  gildings  and  amaraents 
elsewhere  observable.  The  Alcazar  is  In  great  preserv. 
ation,  occupying  a commanding  situation  on  a rock  rising 
above  the  open  country.  Towards  the  to«*n  Is  a large 
court  before  the  great  outward  Cower,  formerly  us^ 
as  a isrison.  but  now  as  a college  of  cadets.  The 
rest  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique  palare,  once  the 
favourite  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  lubella:  it  com- 
prises several  magnlflrent  halls,  with  gill  ceilings  ; and 
along  the  cornice  of  the  gr.vHl  saloon  are  Mt  wc^en 
statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain  seated  in  state.  The 
military  collem  was  remodelled  on  the  formjOion  of  the 
present  conuituUon,  and  the  Instruction  given  by  the 
professors  embraces  most  branches  of  knowledge  Con- 
nected with  military  science.  The  great  glory  of 

via,  however.  Is  iu  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been 

lit  in  the  time  of  TriUan,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Roman  architecture  In  .Spain. 
Swinburne  (M.  248.)  says,  that  “It  is  not  only  an  ad. 
mirable  monument  for  Its  solUllty  ami  good  masonry, 
which  have  withstood  the  violence  of  barbarians  and  the 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons  during  so  many  ages,  but  is 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  light  in  its  design.  It  consists 
of  >61  arches,  in  two  ranges  ; that  nearest  the  ground 
comprising  1 18,  of  which  43  are  surmountcsl  by  an  equal 
number  of  others:  the  whole  Is  built  of  square  stones, 
without  mortar : aiul  at  the  top  is  a channel,  once  hol- 
low, but  now  filled  up,  only  8 ft.  wide,  and  without  a 
parapet.  The  total  len^h  of  the  aqueduct  is  7';>0  yards, 
and  its  height  in  crossing  the  valley  (measured  close  to 
the  Plata  del  Azoguejo,  where  two  of  the  arches  cross 
the  street)  Is  esliiitatra  by  Twlss  at  ]02  ft.,  though  other 
travellers  say  only  94  or  9-^  ft.  (Comp.  TrcrM,  82,  with 
jhipntheud,  (i.  115.,  and  Inglit,  i.  286.)  Swinburne  con- 
siders It  superior  in  elegance  even  to  the  Punt  du  Card, 
near  NUmes ; but.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two  differ  remark- 
ably ; the  latter  having  3 Instead  of  2 rows  of  arches,  and 
the  extreme  height  being  143  ft. 

The  mint  of  Segovia,  the  most  ancient  In  Spain,  Is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  city,  on  the  small  river  Eres- 
tna,  the  water  of  which  turns  its  machinery  : for  many 
years,  however.  Us  operations  have  been  confined  to  the 
coinage  of  maravodis,  quartos,  and  other  copper  pieces. 
Segovia  Is  said  to  be  a decayed  city,  and  most  books 
on  S|iaiD  contain  accounts  of  the  former  flourishing  state 
of  its  woollen  manufactures ; but  Capmany  has  shown 
that.  If  not  wholly  unfounded,  these  accounts  are,  at  all 
ereots.  very  greatly  exaggerated  ; and  that,  when  mo«t 
ttouiishing,  the  number  or  looms  in  Segovia  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  (Q$iettionet  Crilicas,  p.  37.),  which,  perhaps, 
is  about  their  present  number,  it,  also^roducet  paper, 
earthenware,  and  glass.  A fklr  held  herCib  June  Is  much 
frequented.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  lead  and 
copper,  as  well  as  quarriei  of  Mark  marble. 
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The  early  history  of  Segovia  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
but,  like  most  other  cities  of  Castile.  It  beloiMed  suc- 
cessively to  the  Romans,  Goths,  aud  Moors,  from  the 
last  of  whom  it  was  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  1Mb 
century.  During  the  PeiUntular  war  the  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  F'reoch  from  1808  to  1814.  {Tounueud,  tl* 
130-134  ; Jagltt,  1.  284—287. ; MHtamo. 

SEINE,  the  smallest.  Imt  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
important  dfp.  of  France,  being  that  in  which  the  capi- 
tal is  situated.  It  extends  between  lat.  48^  43'  and  48*^ 
58'  N.,  and  long.  2^  lO'  aod  2^  35'  K.,  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded bythedep.  Seiitc-eC-Oise.  It  li  of  a nearly  circu- 
lar shape,  abo«it  16  m.  in  diitineter.  Area, 47.548  )icctar<>s. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  1,106.891.  The  Seine  traverses  this  dep. 
In  its  centre,  with  a general  direction  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  receives  the  Marne  within  its  limits.  There 
are  a few  hills,  but  none  of  much  elevation.  Moot- 
Valerien  dr>et  not  rise  to  450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Seine,  and  Montmartre  Is  only  344  ft.  in  height.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  ralcarenus,  this  dcp.  forming  the  centre  of 
the  reniarkalile  tertiary  region  called  the  Paris  basin. 
(Sec  pAai.s.  ante,  p.  406.,  and  Fmancx,  voI.  i.  850.)  Rut 
the  chalk  Is  covered  with  a bed  of  vegetable  mould  of 
considerable  lliickness  ; and  the  manure  supplied  by  the 
capital  renders  the  dep.  very  productive.  The  aral 4e  lands 
are  estlmateii  at  29,*.&5  hectares  ; meadows,  1..543  ditto  ; 
vineyards.  2.784  ditto  ; and  orchards,  gardens,  Ac.,  3,502 
ditto.  Cnru  is  nut  extensively  raiswi,  and  the  ItUlr  tliat 
is  proiluced  is  but  Indifferent.  It  furuisbes  very  superior 
peaciics,  and  other  fruits ; and  there  are  numerous 
market  gardens  for  kitchen  ve^tablcs,  Ac.  A goixl 
many  rattle,  and  other  live  iPk^,  are  faltcued  h>r  thn 
Paris  markets,  and  there  are  suiuo  flocks  of  superior 
sheep.  In  1K3.S,  of  66,897  properties  subject  to  the  ctm- 
tnb.  /onr/cr<>  17,272  w ere  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr. ; 
while  12.522  were  rated  at  from  lOO  to  330 fr..  and  2,006 
at  l,U)0fr.  and  upwards.  The  manufacturing  industry 
centres  in  Paris,  which  sec.  It  is  divided  into  3 arroiuls., 
and  sen<li  14  mcmi.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Ueglslcd  electors, 
in  I83H..V.I.  16.871.  Total  public  rev..  In  1831,  9.5/kj2.188 
fr. ; expenditure.  |.5.843J)5l  fr.  (7/stgo,  art  Seine,  t^c.) 

SsiNK  (an.  .Vcfuooa),  a river  of  France;  and  though 
by  no  means  the  largest,  yet  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  kingdom,  being  that  on  which  the  ca|»ilal  is 
built.  It  rises  in  tlie  di'p.  and  mountain-chain  of  tlia 
rote  d*Or  (by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the 
I*oi re),  about  lat.47^36'  N.,long,ft®E.,20ro.  N.W,  Dijoti. 
It  flows  generally  in  s N.W.  direction,  between  the 
basins  of  the  I*nire  on  the  S.W'.,  and  of  the  Metlse  and 
.Somme  on  the  N.E..  through  the  dips,  of  Aube,  Seirte- 
ct-.Manie,  Seine-ei-Oisr,  Seine,  Eure,  and  Seine- Infe- 
ricurc,  to  the  Dritish  Channel,  which  it  enters  by  a wide 
wstuary  at  Havre,  about  lat.  49^  30'  N.,  atul  long.  0°  10* 
E.,  nearly  opposite  Newthaven  in  Sussex.  Its  entire 
course.  In  consequence  of  its  numerous  windings,  is  es- 
timated at  500  m.,  for  nearly  350  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Its  sourer*  is  about  1,420  (t.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Rut  rooro  than  3-4ths  of  its  descent  takes  place  within  the 
first  loo  m.  of  its  course,  for  at  Troyes  it  is  not  more  than 
440  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  at  Paris  Its  mean  elevation 
above  the  latter  it  only  51  ft.,  and  at  Rtnieo  26  ft.  ( Brit. 
giuirrc.  Orograpbic.)  From  Its  not  rising  in  mountains 
of  any  great  elevatiou,  it  Is  neither  subject  to  serious  in- 
undations, nor  has  it  a rapid  current ; and  the  latter  clr- 
cumsianee,  together  with  Its  gentle  rate  of  descent  in  the 
lower  parts  of  its  course,  renders  U highly  suitable  for  na- 
vigation. The  chief  obstacles  to  its  utility  are  the  shifting 
sand-banks  in  Us  rstuary,  and  some  snallows  between 
Quillebeufand  Hoiien.  At  Paris  the  Seine  is  firom  300  to 
500  ft.  In  width ; at  Us  mouth  It  is  7 ra.  In  width.  It  is 
here  subject  at  the  return  of  every  tide  to  a phenome- 
non termed  the  barra,  similar  to  the  natenrei  In  the 
Dordogne,  the  bore  In  the  Solway  Frith,  Canges,  Ac. 
This  consists  of  a wave  of  great  magnitude,  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  front,  impelled  inwards  ftum  the 
SC4  with  much  violence  as  high  as  Jiimicges.  and  some- 
times even  as  far  as  Rmicn.  It  gives  notice  of  Us  m- 

f»roAch  by  a noise  which,  according  to  Hum,  Is  heard  for 
nrty  minutes  beforehand,  but  it  Is,  notwltbsunding.  fre- 
quently productive  of  damage  to  shipping.  The  tide  fn 
tne  Seine  is  usually  perccptlhie  as  high  as  Rouen,  to 
which  city  the  river  is  navigalile  for  vrwcls  of  200  tons. 
Respecting  the  trade  of  the  Seine,  tee  the  articles  Havas 
and  Paris. 

The  Seine  receives  lei'eral  considerable  tributaries ; 
as  the  Aube,  Hame.  and  Oise,  from  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Y’unne,  Eure,  and  Uillo.  from  the  S.  and  \V.  Besidi** 
Paris,  several  large  and  flourishing  commercial  cities  and 
towns  are  seated  on  the  Seine;  as  Rouen,  Eibetif, 
Troyes.  Melun,  and  Montorcau,  with  Chatlllon,  Bar, 
Nogeiit,  Corlieil,  St.  Germains,  and  HonBcur : and  at  Its 
mouth  Is  Havre,  which,  Marseilles  excepted,  Is  the  first 
commercial  port  of  France. 

The  Seine  and  Its  tributaries  are  connected  by  the 
canals  of  Driare,  Orleans,  ami  Nivernals,  with  the  I^oire ; 

that  of  St.  Quentin  with  the  Somme  and  Scheldt ; by 
that  of  Ardennes  with  tbe  Meuse,  and  by  that  of  Bur- 
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gtiiufj  with  the  Loire.  The  canal  of  Ourcq  (ace  Pa  ait,  i 
t>  iri. ) also  coTnmunlcates  with  It.  The  banks  of  the  I 
8Hnc  below  Paris  have  been  much  praised  for  their  I 
tx*autr.  “ I reached,**  says  Mr.  Moclaren,  **  Rouen  by  ' 
the  UiMtrence  from  Paris  In  M4  hours.  The  road  passes  1 
along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  which  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, but  deficient  In  variety.  It  Is  from  S to  10  m.  In 
breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides,  not  by  hills,  but 
hr  piaii-ans,  or  table-lands,  of  a very  uniform  elevation. 
The  lauds  are  carefully  cultivated,  but  enclosurM  ore 
rare,  and  the  cottages  small  and  mean.  1 went  from 
Koiirn  to  Havre  by  the  steam-boat  In  eight  hours.” 
{Sotf$  in  Pranre  and  /folW.  pp.  IW.  I'KJ.) 

SP.INK-INFRRIP.UKR,  a maritime  d^.  of  Pmnce, 
reg.  N.,  formerly  comprised  for  the  roost  part  in  the 
rov.  of  Normandy,  haring  K.  ibedcps.  Somme  and  Oise, 

. P.ure  and  Calrodos,  and  W.  and  N.  the  British  Chan- 
nel. Area,  602.91V  hectares.  Pop.,  in  IKgC,  693.6K3. 
The  S.  bouiHlary  consists  mostly  of  the  Seine  and  its 
wstuaries.  There  are  some  hill  chains,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.  Coasts  in  general  abrupt,  presenting  a 
succession  of  calcareous  clIA.  Climate  moist,  and  colder, 
than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Englai>d.  Soil  generally 
calcareous  nr  sandy  ; but  In  the  arrondt.  of  Havre  and 
Yvetot  there  ore  some  very  fertile  tracts,  consisting  of  a 
fine  light  clay.  In  1834,  the  surface  Is  ssdd  to  hare  l>ecn 
distributed  os  follows,  vlx.:  378,016  hectares  arnhle, 
^.r>24  do.  meadows,  61.173  da  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
68.814  do.  W(hm1s.  Af^cutture  is  more  advanced  in  this 
than  In  most  other  deps.  Ploughs  of  a superior  kind 
have  latterly  been  Introduced  ; the  efficiency  of  manures 
Is  well  understood  ; and  fallows  have  been  to  a consider- 
able extent  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved rotation.  Near  Havre,  on  the  large  farms  only, 
a few  acres  arc  In  fallow : of  the  arable  land,  about 
uue  third  part  may  be  in  wheot ; one  third  in  oats,  barley, 
and  rye ; one  sixth  in  clover ; one  twelfth  In  pens  and 
vetches,  and  one  twelfth  in  flax  ; and  these  arc  atmut  the 
proportions  Ihrougliout  moit  part  of  the  dt-n.  In  183.1. 
of  I34,D7I  properties  subject  to  the  eonlrib.  /owerVee, 
36.010  were  assessed  at  less  than  1 fr.,  while  2.413  were 
assessed  at  from  3oo  to  Vm  fr.,  1..122  at  from  600  to  1 ,000 
fr.,and  7-%4  at  1.000  fr.  and  upwards  ; so  that  the  pmpor- 
tl  tn  of  Urge  properties  is  greater  In  this  than  in  any  other 
dcp.  of  Prance  ; ami  to  this  its  superior  agriculture  is.  in 
a great  measure,  to  be  ascribed.  The  Urge  proprietors 
semum  or  never  farm  their  own  lands.  Some  farms  run 
from  200  to  300  acres,  but  in  general  they  are  much 
•mailer : they  are  almost  always  let  for  a term  of  9 years, 
at  a rsmt  varying  from  30s.  to  60t.  per  hectare,  which  is 
always  paid  tn  money.  According  to  the  official  tables, 
64l3,«in  hectolitres  of  com  were  harvested  in  183.1,  ex- 
clusive of  .'M2,000  hect.  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  which 
Is  Increasing  on  the  small  farms.  A good  deal  of  rider  Is 
ma<le.  and  most  of  the  peasants’  cottages  are  surrounded 
by  small  orchards.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  all  of 
good  breeds,  and  are.  In  fact,  among  the  best  in  Frarvee: 
the  produce  of  woo!  is  estimated  at  about  6.V),000  kilogs. 
a year.  Wages  are  high.  Farm  servants  always  live 
with  their  masters;  and  ploughmen  receive  frorn  H/.  to 
\'ii.  sterling  a year  ; women  from  3f.  to  6/.,  generally  in 
money.  Their  food  consists  of  bre.'ul.  rcsetabh'S  01  all 
kinds,  soup,  eggs.  chees4>,  Ac.,  with  cider  tor  drink  ; and 
butrhers’-meat  once  or  twice  a wei'k.  The  occupiers  of 
farms  are  pnttperous,  though  not  rich.  Tlie  farmer  pays 
the  land,  house,  window,  and  personal  taxes,  and  is  fre- 
quently colled  on  for  the  support  of  paupers.  The  latter 
are  numerous,  and  os  no  legal  pros  Uion  Is  made  for  them, 
they  ore  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 
{Part.  Rfp.  on  dgnimfrurc.  1H34.)  1 his  d6p..  which 

ranks  third  in  France  with  respect  to  pup.,  it  itifcriur  to 
none  in  manufacturing  Industry.  Rouen  (which  see)  is 
at  the  head  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  towns;  and 
Klbceuf  Is  one  of  the  rliief  seats  of  the  FretK-h  woollen 
manufacture.  Manuf>irturei  of  most  other  descriptloitB 
are  curied  on  ; and  the  di^.  hat.  through  Havre,  Ac.,  a 
must  extensive  trade  with  Kngland.  Aineriea.  and  most 
partsofthe  world;  and  by  the  Seine,  with  Parts  and  the 
{iilerlor  of  France.  It  is  divided  Into  6 arromls.  ; chief 
towns,  Rouen,  the  cap.,  Diepi>e.  Havre,  Neufehate],  and 
Vrelot.  it  sends  II  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Regis- 
lernl  electors.  In  IH3H-39.  7.-199.  Total  public  revenue 
( 1h3 I ).  60,179.98)  fr.  ; expenditure.  I1.IA1.772  fr.  {Hugo, 
art.  Srinf  Inf.  / Prfnck  (\fficial  Tabici.  t(C.) 

SKINR-KT-MABNK,  a dop.  of  France,  reg.  N., 
mostly  between  the  4i*th  and  49th  deg.  of  N.tat.,anu 
long.  2^  lO'  and  3"^  30'  K. ; having  N.  the  deps.  Oise  and 
Aisne;  E.. Aube  and  Marne;  8..  Yonne  and  I.oirct ; and 
the  last-named  and  Selue-et-Olse,  Area.  663,482 
hectares.  Pop.,  in  1KS6,  331.893.  Surface,  undulating  ; 
its  slope  being  from  E.  to  W.  The  highest  hills  are  In 
the  S.  The  Seine,  here  Joined  by  the  Yoime,  traverses 
the  S..  Olid  ibe  Marne  the  K.  part  of  the  dip.  The 
Ourcq.  lining,  ami  Grand  Morin  are  Che  other  priDci|ial 
rivers.  The  g^oglcol  formations  ore  mostly  calcareous, 
overlain  in  many  parts  by  a deep  layer  of  vegctolilc  soil. 
'I'hls,  indeed.  Is  00c  of  the  Onest  agricultural  dept.  In 
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Prance,  and  has  a good  deal  of  rich  land.  In  1834,  It 
was  said  to  comprise  867,1134  hectares  arable  land, 
33,293  ditto  meadows.  13.973  ditto  vineyards,  C,6(T7 
ditto  orchards  and  gardens,  and  79.863  ditto  woods.  It 
hot  a large  surplus  of  corn,  principally  wheat  and  oats, 
for  exportation.  Potatoes  are,  also,  pretty  extensively 
grown.  The  produce  uf  wine  may  amount  to  n>‘Ariy 
600.000  hectols. : but  it  is  mostly  of  low  quality,  and  is 
principally  used  (or  home-consumptlOQ  only.  Cyder  is 
also  produced. 

In  1319,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  this  den.  was  better 
cultivated  than  those  more  to  the  E. ; the  soil  Is  well 
adapted  for  turnips,  small  patches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Meaux  is  finely  situated  In  the  midst  of  rich  natural 
pastures,  which  fatten  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  the 
dairy  husbandry  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Tho 
bre^  of  sheep  nos  been  much  improved  by  crossing  with 
the  Merino  breed,  and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool 
is  estimated  at  l,3U0,ri00kiloft.  Wax  and  honey  are  im- 
portant articles.  In  IH3ii,  of  173,606  pnipertk-s  subject  to 
the  cvnirtb.  jbnei^rf.  36,863  were  assessed  at  less  than 
I 6 fr.,  36,380  at  from  6 to  10  fr.,  and  709  at  l.OOO  fr  and 
. upwards.  No  mines  ore  wrought,  but  a good  many 
hands  are  employed  in  quarrying  paving  and  other  stone. 
Momihctures  principally  01  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  leather,  and  ^per. 

I This  dep.  is  divided  into  >1  arromU- ; chief  towns,  Mefim, 

' the  cap.,  Coulommiers,  Fontainbleou,  Meaux,  and  Pi^ 
Tins.  It  sends  A mems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered 
electors,  in  I33H-39,  3.731.  Total  public  revenue,  in 
IK31,  I3,H8K.7M  fr. ; expenditure.  7,.177;iM  fr.  {Hugo, 
art.  .V»'»c-r/-.Vrtnsc  ,•  Jacob's  Tour.  Ac.,  pp.  442,  443.) 

SEINK-ET-OISK  (formerly  Iste-dr-Francr),  ■ dep. 
of  France,  reg.  N.,  principally  l^twcen  Ut.  48^  and  49^  N., 
and  lung,  l'^  SO'  and  3°  30'  E. ; having  N.  the  dep.  of 
Oise,  K.  Seinc-et- Marne,  S.  I-oirvi,  w.  Rare  and  cure- 
K-Lolre  : it  eticinsrt  the  metrnprjiitan  dep.  of  the  Seine. 
Area,  A60,A37  hertares.  Fop.,  in  IH36,  448,|HO.  It  has  no 
hill  400  ft.  In  height.  The  Seine  traverses  this  dep. 
from  N.W’.  to  S.K.,  receiving  the  Oise  and  Essonne 
within  ita  limits.  As  it  belongs  tn  the  great  t«Tilsry  Iwsin 
of  Paris,  the  soil  of  the  dcp.  Is  principally  ralcare«>us ; a 
large  portion,  however,  is  sandy  ; end  It  it  nut  particu- 
larly fertile,  except  in  the  neighbourh<K>ri  of  Paris,  where 
it  is  liberally  manured.  In  In34.  arenniiogtu  the  official 
returns,  the  arable  lands  comprised  367.741  heci. ; mea- 
dows, 30,091  do. ; vineyards.  16,711  «lo.  ; or<  hards,  7.6*i0 
do.;  and  woods  77.313  do.  Principil  corn  crops, 

oats  and  wheat.  The  annual  produce  uf  wine  Is 
estimated  at  about  700,000  hectu).,  iHjt  it  is  of  very  in- 
diflerent  quality : cyder  is  also  produced,  to  the  extent  of 
about  100,0110  hert  a year.  The  ciiUureof  fig*,  cherrh's, 
strawberries,  and  otiirr  friiits  and  vegetahtes  for  the 
Parts  markets,  it  an  important  branch  uf  imtiistry.  A 
goud  many  sheen  are  bred,  and  rows  for  their  milk, 
which  it  seut  to  Paris  ; but  few  other  kiiKis  of  live  stock 
are  reared. 

In  IK3.1,  of  317.344  properties  subject  to  the  eontrfb. 
ybwrtWe,  104,30.1  were  assessed  at  lest  than  6 fr..  sihI  .V>9 
at  1.000  fr.  and  upwards.  The  proximity  uf  Paris  has 
given  rise  to  a great  variety  of  manufacturi*#.  Yam  and 
stuff*  of  all  kinds,  paper,  hair  fabrics,  leather,  earthen, 
ware,  beet-root  sugar,  cltemical  pruduct*,  Ac.,  are  among 
the  principal  go««ls  manubeturra.  Tite  dep.  has  a very 
extensive  general  trade.  It  is  divided  into  6 artonds.  ; 
chief  towns.  Versailles,  the  cap,  Montes,  Pontoise,  Ram- 
boulllet,  Etamptw,  and  Corbcll.  It  semds  7 mems.  to  the 
Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors,  in  liCla  J9.  3,400. 
Total  public  revenue.  In  1331,  Xl.OJ6.434  fr.  ; expnidi- 
ture.  13,303,713  fr.  {Hugo;  Preurk  ({fflc/al  Tahirs,  ifc.} 

SELBY,  a market  town,  river  ;>ort,  and  ;>ar.  of  Eng- 
land. W.  Riding,  CO.  York,  chiefly  in  Uarkstun-Asn 
wapentake,  on  the  Onse,  1 1 m.  S.  by  R.  York.  Area  of 
p.\r.  8,130  acres.  Pop.,  in  1331,  4.6(KI.  I'he  town  Is 
pretty  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  has  latterly 
been  much  ImprovnL  A haiidtome  Gothic  maiiiet- 
cross,  the  par.  church,  and  the  town  hall,  a neat  brick 
edifice  built  In  I82.S.  are  the  principal  ptildic  buildings. 
The  church  is  a portion  (almost  the  only  one  remaining) 
of  Selby  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  In 
1069,  In  which  Henry  I.  was  bom.  It  isa  large  and  mag- 
nificent crust  church.  of  mixed  Norman  and  early  Eng- 
lish  architecture.  The  choir  is  a most  beautiful  sprei- 
men  of  decorated  work  ; the  E.  end  Is  peculiarly  fine, 
with  very  lieaiitirnl  windows,  and  octagonal  turrets, 
having  rich  pinnacles.  It  has  tome  very  superior  stone 
screen-work,  and  ancient  sMined  gloM.  {Hicbman'o 
(ioikic  Architect. ) The  living,  worth  97/.  a year,  it  a per- 
petual curacy,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  in  private  patron- 
age. Selby  has  meeting-houses  for  Friends,  Independ- 
ents, Calvtiiists,  Weslerans,  DnlUHons,  and  Kom.  C«- 
tboltcB  ; a grammar. kcbool  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  a 
hospital  for  seven  poor  widows,  Ac.  The  Ouse,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a movable  timber  bridge,  is  na- 
vigable to  Selliy  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ; 
and  It  eoriies  on  an  extensive  intercourse  by  water 
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with  Goole  and  Hull.  It  it  alto  eounocted  bf  rail* 
wajri  with  Hull  and  Leodt ; and  a branch  cu«tora>hou«e 
being  ettablikhed  here,  U has  become  a considerable 
entrtfftt.  It  has  also  maDUfacturcs  of  sailcloth,  leather, 
and  iron  goods,  and  slips  for  building  rirer  croft.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  wapentake  are  held  here,  and  courts  Icet 
and  baron  twice  a year,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Market  day.  Monday ; fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  Monday 
idler  June  and  Oct  10.,  for  cattle,  wool,  linen,  tin 
and  copper  wares,  Ac. 

SELkIKK,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  being  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  the  least  populous  In  tliat  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  having  X.  Mid«Lothian,  K.  Roxburgh,  S. 
Dumfries,  and  W.  Pi*ebles,  Area,  l$9.S^  acres,  of  which 
not  more  than  Uluth  Is  supposed  to  tw  arable.  This  co. 
Is.  in  most  rrspecis,  similar  to  that  of  Peebles,  and  the 
stistemeots  as  to  the  one  will  apply,  with  little  modifi- 
cation, to  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  ; hut  the  hills  are  green  and  smooth  to  Iho 
summits,  and  afford  excellent  sheep  pasture.  The  co. 
is  watered  by  the  Tweed,  and  its  two  tributaries,  the 
Ettrkk  and  Yarrow : there  is  some  excellent  arable 
land  in  the  valleys  traversed  by  these  rivers,  but  the 
extent  is  inconsiderable. 

Selkirk  has  fully  participated  In  the  wonderful  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  during  the  last  half 
century  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  agriculture, 
breeds  of  cattle  and  shi'ep  (now  wholly  Chcvlol),  roads, 
buildings,  food  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  Ac.,  have 
all  lieen  signally  Imi^orcd.  Average  rent  o<  land,  in 
IHlO.  4s.  Ktf.  an  acre.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried 
on  with  spirit  and  success  at  Galashiels.  The  co.  sends 
1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered  elc^ori.  In 
612.  Selkirk  li  divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  had,  in 
18-11,  1,446  inhabited  houses,  and  7,989  Inhaldtants,  of 
whom  3.972  were  males,  and  4.017  females.  Valued  rent 
80,306/,  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
In  1M|.\  43,<%fi4/. 

SiLKixK.  a market  town  and  royal  bor.  of  Scotland, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  a range  of  moun* 
tains,  about  Um.  (Voro  the  right  bank  of  uie  Etirick. 
and  39  m.  S.B.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  latter  to  CarUiIe.  Pop.,  In  1841,  1,800.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  wide,  irregular  street,  which,  at 
the  market-place,  expands  into  a triangular  open  space. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  with  a spire 
110  ft.  in  height ; a nol,  the  parish  church,  and  a chapel 
belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod.  Besides 
Mhoois,  it  has  a mechanics'  institute,  three  subscription 
libraries,  and  a reading-room.  Mungo  Park,  the  African 
traveller,  was  bom  within  a mile  of  the  town,  and  a 
monument  Is  at  present  ( IMI ) aboat  to  be  erected  to  his 
memoir.  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of  Sir  \Valter  Scott,  on 
the  rignt  bank  of  the  Tweed,  is  within  4 m.  The  town 
has  no  manufactures:  but  on  the  neighbouring  lianki 
of  the  Rttrick  are  woollen-mills,  for  the  making  of 
hosiery,  tweeds,  blankets,  and  similar  stuffs.  In  remote 
times  Selkirk  was  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of 
shoes:  hence  the  expression  " souters  (shoemakers)  of 
fieikirk*'  was,  and  still  is.  used  as  denoting  the  whole 
inhabitants.  But  shoe-making  Is  not  now  carried  on 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Poor-rates  were  intro* 
ditced  in  1751 : the  present  annual  assessment  is  about 
300/. 

Selkirk  was  in  ancient  times  a royal  residence:  Tht 
Forr$t,  as  the  co.  was  once  called,  being  a favourite 
hunting  scene  of  the  Scotch  monarchs.  lu  history  is 
Intimately  connected  with  the  border  wars.  A standard, 
taken  from  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Hodden,  by  ihe 
"souters  of  Selkirk,”  is  still  preserved.  The  battle  of 
Philiphaurt  (1645).  in  which  tlie  Marquis  of  Montrose 
was  signsily  defeated  by  Grueral  L^lle.  was  fought 
within  m.  of  the  town.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  the 
bor.  electors  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  co.  ( Sett 
8tat.  Aec.  Scotland,  S ScUcirksAtrCf  1—10. ; and  Jtf- 
fny't  Guide  to  iJkc  Iford^i.) 

oEMLlN,  a frontier  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  In 
Slavonia,  on  the  Danube.  3m.  N.W.  Belgrade,  and  40  m. 
S.R.  by  E.  Peterwardoin.  Pop.  about  9.200 ; a motley 
collection  of  Slavonians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Servians, 
Croats,  Gypsies,  Jews.  Ac.  It  consists  of  an  inner  town 
and  a suburb;  it  is  not  fortified,  but  only  surrounded 
with  a stockade.  It  has  sofne  good  houses  and  churches, 
but  its  streets  are  mostly  unpaved,  mean,  and  dirty. 
At  its  K.  extremity  is  the  nilued  castle  of  the  famous 
John  llunlades : It  stands  on  a commanding  height, 
having  on  Its  sides  the  huts  of  the  Gypsey  quarter. 
Romlin  has  a Urge  quarantine  estalilishmrnt,  at  which  i 
travcUeri  entering  from  Turkey  are  iisiuillr  detalnetl  for 
from  10  to  40  days.  The  hospital,  a high  female  school, 
and  a German  theatre,  are  the  other  priiirl|»a]  public 
cstaldishments  in  the  town,  which  is  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  protopapat.  and  the  chief  mtr(p6t  of  the  trade 
between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Its  principal  Imports  from 
the  latter  are  raw  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  honey vS.nffron, 
hare  and  rabbit  skins,  pipe-howls,  Ac. ; itsexports  thence 
woollen  MuA,  earthen  and  glaM  wares,  and  other  mami- 
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factured  goods,  {OciUrr.SM.BmqfC.tBerKfumUtBmr- 
ge$$.  Uuin,  Ac.) 

SBMPACH,  a small  town  of  SwltserUnd,  eantoo  Lo* 
ceme,  on  the  R.  bank  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  7 m. 
N.W.  I.«uceme,  famous  in  Swiss  history  for  the  victory 
gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  9th  of  July,  ISMl,  hy  a Swiss 
force  of  about  1,400  men,  over  4.000  Austrians,  com- 
manded by  ths  archduke  Leopold  II.  The  Swiss  histo- 
rians ascribe  tbeir  success  In  this  battle  to  the  patriomm 
and  devotion  of  a knight  of  Unterwalden,  who.  grasping 
a number  of  the  spears  of  the  Austrian  plkemen  In  hu 
hands,  showed  his  countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life,  bow  they  might  make  their  way  into  the  eDemv*s 
phalanx.  But,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
story,  wo  believe  that  the  easy  and  complete  victory  of 
the  Swiss  was  principally  owing  to  the  less  poetical  fact 
of  the  archduke  having  been  Killed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  and  to  the  panic  his  death  produced  in  bis 
army.  Besides  Uie  duke,  about  2,000  Austrian  troops 
fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ; while  the  loss  of  the  Swiss 
Is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  200  men.  {L'  Art  dc  l'ir\/ler 
i Ut  Datet,  Portic  Modeme,  xvli.  95.  bvo.  ed.) 

SKNAAR.  .See  Nubis. 

SENF.FFR,  a village  of  Belgium,  prov.  llalnault, 
6 m.  S.W.  Nivelles,  famous  from  its  vicinity,  having  been 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  mo- 
dern times.  Here  on  the  Mth  of  August.  1674,  a French 
army,  under  the  famous  Prince  of  Cunde.  attacked  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Confederates,  ctimmanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Urange.  afterwards  William  III.,  and  gained  a 
coniiiierable  advantage.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
Conde  imprudently  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Con- 
federates. who  had  taken  up  a very  strong  position  ; on 
which,  Dotwiihitanding  the  most  astonishing  eflforts,  be 
could  make  no  Impression.  Tlio  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal ; and  such  was  the  slaughter,  that  above 
3OJXI0  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  batUe.  In  fact,  to  use 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  ” La  grande  el  e4Ubre  bataiUe  de 
SeneJ  ne  /ut  m’un  carnage.”  (SHclede  Louis  XIV., 
cap.  12.)  Both  armies  withdrew  next  day.  neither  at- 
tempting to  molest  the  other.  Tills  was  ine  last  great 
battle  fought  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  A well-known 
Aon  mot,  ascribed  to  the  prince  in  raference  to  this  con- 
flict. is  of  ven*  doubtful  authenticity. 

SENEGAL, a large  river  of  WT.  Africa,  which,  till  the 
time  of  Deilsie  and  D'Aiiville.  was  considered  identical 
with  the  Niger  of  the  ancients,  but  which  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  wholly  unconnected  either  with  the  Qiiorra, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  Niger,  or  with  the  Nilotic 
system  of  the  African  continent.  Its  sources  hare  not 
been  explored ; Init  Mungo  Park  ascertained  that  they 
were  separated  from  tlie  basin  of  the  Niger  and  Qaorra 
by  the  Mandingo  Terrace.  The  Ba-fing  (black-water), 
regarded  as  the  main  stream,  rites  in  this  mounUin 
re^nn,  in  about  lat.  KP  N.  and  long.  IP  W*.  its 
course  is  generally  N.W'.  to  near  Ut.  16^  and  long.  17^, 
when  it  turns  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a little 
below  the  French  settlement  of  St.  I^ouis.  after  a course 
estimated  at  l.onn  m.  Its  chief  aflluents  are,  the  Kukoro 
on  the  right,  and  the  Faletni  on  the  left,  both  of  which 
join  it  in  the  upper  half  of  its  course.  Ttmbo  stands 
near  the  head  of  the  Ba-fing:  on  its  banks  are  the 
French  forts  of  Faf,  Dagana,  Pndhor.  Bakel,  St.  Joseph, 
and  MtissaU.  The  early  course  of  this  river  and  its 
tributaries  is  through  a broken  country,  diversified  by 
rugged  and  precipitous  hills,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous streams,  the  sands  of  which  are  copiously  impreg- 
nated with  gold  dust.  At  Fellou,  from  400  to  450  m. 
from  tile  sea,  it  forms  a cataract,  up  to  which  it  is  navi- 
gable all  the  year  for  flat-bottomed  Ixtats.  After  passing 
: GaUm,  the  Senegal  rolls  orer  a level  pUin,  with  a very 
gentle  current ; and  after  passing  Podbur,  a French 
station  about  ^ leagues  from  its  mouth,  the  level  is  so 
complete,  that  Adanson  docs  not  conceive  ibe  total  (all 
of  the  river  from  (hat  station  to  the  sea  to  bo  more  than 

ft.  The  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  for  upwards  of 
6u  leagues  inland.  The  Senegal,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  bordered  by  vast  forests,  obstructed  by  thick 
underwood,  and  filled  with  numberless  species  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds.  At  about  35  m.  (direct  alstance)  from 
the  ocean,  the  Senegal  divides  into  two  arms,  which  en- 
close a delta.  Theprincipal  or  K.  arm  is  deep  enough  to 
lie  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  but  is  obstructed  by  a 
Iwtr  at  its  mouth,  which  cannot  be  crossed,  except  during 
the  inundatiiiDS,  by  ships  drawing  more  than  fr«>ra  10  to 
12  ft.  of  water.  Vessels  under  this  draught  may.  how- 
ever. always  navigate  the  river  as  far  as  Podhor : and  in 
the  rainy  season  vessels  of  from  ISO  to  150  tons  ascend  to 
Galam.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Senegal  annually  overflows 
and  fertilises  the  aiijacent  country ; and  in  July,  when 
the  inundation  begins,  some  French  vessels  sail  up  as  far 
as  the  river  is  navigable,  trading  with  the  natives  for 
and  other  moducts.  A fair,  lasting  fifteen  days.  Is 
held  annually  at  Fort  St  Joseph.  After  this,  at  soon  as 
the  waters  begin  to  subside,  the  vessels  return,  spending 
only  about  a fortnight  in  the  downward  Journey,  but  con- 
suming nearly  three  months  in  tbair  upward  royage. 
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The  Senegal  fonni  a part  of  the  Une  of  demarcation 
two  regiona  wtdcljr  dilTbring  In  ercry. reaped.  J 
To  the  N.,  wlthm  a few  mllef  of  lu  banka,  ia  the  great  ! 
deaert  of  Sahara,  with  here  and  there  a f^w  Moon ; { 
while  to  the  S.  are  the  fertile  regiont  of  Nlgrltla,  I 
inhabited  by  negroea.  {RUter’t  A/ruttt  Fr.  Crana.,  U.  ! 
3U— it7. ; //ugo,  art.  Smrgai ; Diet.  G^ag.,  ^c.)  i 

SiNKGAL,  a name  derived  from  the  aliore  river,  j 
given  to  tome  amall  French  roloniad  eatabliahmenta  on  ! 
the  W.  coaat  of  Africa,  eomprUing  aeveral  Ulanda,  and  : 
•mall  portiona  of  the  African  continent,  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  rivert.  It  ia  divided  into  two  | 
arruiidi.,  the  N.  conalating  of  the  iaiea  of  St.  Loula,  Ba-  ' 
vagh6.  Safal,  and  Gheber,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  i 
with  »ome  few  eatabliahmenta  on  the  banka  of  that  river.  | 
and  trading  atatlona  along  the  coaat  between  Capea  dc 
Verd  and  Bianco  ; and  (ho  S.  arrond.,  comprititig  the 
Uland  of  (*oree,  Albrnla.  on  the  bank  of  the  Gambia, 
mid  the  other  itationa  S.  of  Cape  de  Verd.  The  total  ' 
pup.  of  these  drpendeiicica  amounted,  In  1H36,  to  1H,040 ; I 
of  whom  about  iH.bOOwere  Mohammedana  and  bUicka:  I 
U.34li  of  thu  (K>p.  inhabltcNl  St.  Louia  and  its  arronda.  i 
Thia  part  or  the  African  coaat  ia  nearlr  deatitute  of 
good  harboura:  thoae  of  St.  Louia  and  Goree  are  the  ' 
best.  The  toil  of  the  iaiea  and  continental  ahore  it  ! 
sandy,  but  improves  in  qualltr  fbrther  inland,  where  it  I 
ia  covered.  S.  of  the  Senegal,  with  denae  foreata,  aiKl  ' 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate,  though 
not  an  very  prstiferoua  aa  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  ia  ex« 
tremely  bod.  The  heat  of  aummer  la  moat  relaxing  and 
opprettive,  eapecially  during  K.  winds,  though  (he  tlier* 
inometer  does  not  stand  extremely  high.  The  wet  tea* 
ton,  which  laata,  with  S.W.  winda,  from  June  till  Oct., 
Is  particularlv  fatal  to  Kuropcana,  who  are  attacked  with 
dysenteries,  liver  complalnta,  and  various  kinds  of  feveri. 
The  mineral  products  are  few.  There  are  traces  of 
iron,  but  little  ore  la  wrought.  Basalt,  Ac.,  are  found 
at  Gorre,  but  acarceir  any  atone  elsewhere;  and  at 
St.  Louia,  the  most  solid  tAdldings  are  only  of  brick. 
tloUl  ia  procured  from  the  countries  towards  the  head  of 
the  Senegal,  but  the  elTorta  of  the  Frerwh  to  form  settle* 
menu  there  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  are  some  salt*pana,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior  natron  etSoreaces  on  the  soil.  The 
vpgetatile  products  are  tlie  most  varied  and  abundant. 
They  include  the  gigantic  baobab  (Adansonia  digitate}, 

Salma,  mimotaa,  and  gum  trees  of  numerous  kinds, 
enegal  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timber ; with  cotton, 
indigo,  colTco,  arnatto,  olives,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
plants : cassia,  swet^t  potatoes,  millet,  maize,  Ac. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  Mon.  hippo* 
potamiis,  wild  bojir.  buffalo,  tiger*cat,  great  numbera  of 
deer,  game  of  all  apciiea,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
birds  and  reptiles.  Uxen,  buflkloot,  borsra,  asaca,  Ac  , ^ 
are  used  for  domestic  service,  as  in  F.urope  ; and  gnats,  ' 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  reared.  Several  kinda  of  artificial  I 
graasea  arc  grjwn,  but  the  culture  of  produrta  for  food,  ' 
or  exportation,  ia  pursued  only  to  a very  amall  extent.  | 
Senegal  being  a trailing  mtrrpdi  rather  than  an  aari* 
cultural  colony.  Few  of  the  coloniaU  are  employed  in 
manufacturca,  except  in  the  working  of  iron,  and  ship- 
building. The  making  of  bricks,  lime,  and  s.iU,  employs 
a lew  hands:  the  negroes  weave  such  clothes  as  they 
require,  but  other  manufactured  articles  are  obtained 
from  Europe.  We  auhjola  an 

Accoumt  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  princi. 
imI  Articles  exported  from  tbe  Senegal  Colonies  In 
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The  total  value  of  the  exporta.  Including  that  of  goods 
re>exported,  amounted  to  4,051 ,20  fr. : the  imports  to 
6,!gli.>*b4  fr.,  the  principal  being  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
slops  and  apparel,  brandy,  liqueurs,  wines,  and  other 
provisions. 

Senegal  la  governed  by  a superior  naval  officer,  who 
resides  at  St.  Louis  : Goree  ia  the  seat  of  a lieutenant* 
governor.  There  appears  to  be  neither  a representative 
assembly,  nor  a colonial  council.  A court  of  primary 
jurisdiction  sits  at  St.  IxMiia ; from  the  decisions  of 
which,  appeal  Ilea  to  a court  compost'd  of  the  governor, 
the  other  chief  funclionariei,  ana  certain  principal  in. 
hal>s.  of  the  colony.  The  Kurnpean  force  In  Senegal 
consists  of  half  a battalion  of  marines,  a comp,  of  marme 
artillery,  and  a comp,  of  lepers.  Ac.,  allogetner  amount- 
ing to  about  37b  mm.  The  French  eitabllshcd  them* 
aelvca  here  in  1(137,  but  no  settlement  of  much  importance 
was  mode  till  the  form.ition  of  the  Senegal  ('cinpany  in 
Iii64.  The  English  took  Senegal  iu  1756,  but  U was  re- 


taken by  tbe  French  In  1779:  U was  a^n  held  by  the 
EnglUh  from  a period  shortly  after  thu  French  Rcto)u- 
UoD  till  tbe  peace  of  IKU.  {HMgo,ut.Stmtgal  j Etats  tUn 
Coionirt  Frtm^aue$.) 

SENLIS  (an.  Avgustomagui,  post  Syhan<ctet},  a 
town  of  France,  d^p.  Olae,  rap.  arrond,  on  tbe  Nonette, 
a tribuUry  of  the  Marne,  29  m.  S.B.  by  B.  Beauvais. 
Pop.,  in  lim,  5,016.  ItaUnda  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
and  conaiata  of  the  (own  proper,  and  three  auwrba.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  thick  walla,  parts  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  thoae  constructed  by  the  Ko- 
mani.  It  U tolerably  well  built;  but  tbe  atreets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  baa  few  public  build- 
ings worth  notice.  The  cathedral,  however,  has  a hand- 
some spire,  225  ft.  in  height.  Chicory,  starch,  and  cotton 
thread,  are  the  principal  manufactures.  The  town  was 
of  importance  in  the  middle  agea:  under  the  t'arlovin- 
giana  it  had  the  right  of  coinage;  and  in  IlKO.  Philip 
Augustus  espoused  Elizabeth  of  llainault  at  SenUz. 
{Uujto,  art  One,  4c.) 

SENS  (an.  Agrdinenm,  post  Senone$),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Yonoe,  30  m. 
S.K.  Auxerre.  Pop.,  in  1((36,  ex.  com.,  9,029.  It  ia  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  walls,  attributed  to  the  Romans, 
and  various  Roman  antiquities  exist  in  and  round  the 
town.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities,  but  not  by  others, 
to  be  well  laid  out  and  well  built ; and  is  kept  clean  by 
streamlets,  which  traverse  its  prinripal  thoroughfares. 
It  has  a fine  Gothic  cathedral,  of  the  same  proporilona 
as  Notre  Dame,  la  Paris,  though  of  less  site.  In  it  ia  tbe 
(mlendid  marble  mausoleum  of  the  dauphin,  son  of 
I^uis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  X Vtll.,and 
Charles  X.,  a ckef-A'oeuere  Couston.  In  the  chafer- 
house  is  a painting  of  the  death  of  Tbomas-i-Berket, 
who  took  refuge  at  Sens  about  1166.  The  communal 
college  is  a large  tniilding,  with  a museum  of  antiques, 
and  a public  iTbrary  of  above  6,(XiO  volt.  Sens  has  a 
•emlnaiy,  some  public  baths,  a handsome  theatre,  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  Ac.;  manufacturea  of  serire, 
druggets,  wax  candles,  and  glue,  with  breweries  and  dU- 
tilicriea;  and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
timber,  oak  bark,  leather,  bricka.  Ac.  L’nder  Valenz  it 
was  mfle  the  cap.  of  the  4th  Lyonnaise ; and  it  becune 
an  archbishopric  on  the  eatalHishment  of  Chriatlaniiy 
in  tbe  empire.  Several  councils  were  held  here  in  the 
middle  ages.  Including  that  in  1 140,  at  which  Abelard  was 
condemned  for  heresy.  {Hmgo,  art.  Ye»nc;  Geude  dm 
Foyageur.  Ac. ) 

SEKAMPURE,  one  of  tbe  Danish  settlements  In  Min- 
dostan.  prov.  Bengal,  consisting  of  a town  on  the 
liooghly,  about  12  m.  above  Calcutta,  and  immedlatelv 
opposite  Barrackpoor.  Pop.  about  1 5,(X)0.  ( A/ajrom. ) It 
extendi  for  I m.  along  the  river,  and  Is  without  fortifica- 
tions, having  only  a small  battery  for  saluting.  Scram- 
pore  is  a handsome  pUre,  kept  beautifully  clean,  and 
looking  more  like  a European  town  than  Calcutta,  or 
any  of  the  neiglibnurlng  raniomnenU.  Since  the  Copen- 
hagen nipture  (and  more  esporially  since  it  ceased  to  be 
an  asylum  for  debtors  from  Calcutta ),  it  has  grievously 
declined,  and  its  revenues  scarcely  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. Many  persons  of  dlSbrrnt  nations,  who  like  a 
cheaper  residence  than  Calcutta,  take  houses  here.'* 
(Afod.  TYav  , ix.  110.)  It  has  lone  been  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Protestant  misstont  in  India  ; and  haa  a large 
and  handsome  college  for  tbe  instruction  of  uallve  youths, 
an  extensive  missionary  printing  establishment,  Ac.  It 
was  here  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  iuto  various 
Indian  dialects,  under  (be  superintendence  of  Dr.  Carer 
and  others.  (Msieom't  S.  £.  Atia,  IL  46.  •,  UamiUon'M 
E,  /.  Gas.) 

SERES,  a large  town  of  Turkry  in  Europe,  in  Mom. 
dunla,  cap.  of  a bevllk  ; on  a dt'cMvity  a little  N.  of  (he 
lake  Takinos,  and  44  m.  N.E.  Salonika.  Its  pop  is  pres- 
babty  between  25.(XM)  and  3u,Min ; but  this  part  of  Europe 
is  so  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  that  we  have  little  ac- 
curate information  respecting  it.  Seres  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  flanked  with  lowers,  and  commanded  by  a 
citadel,  it  is  said  (o  be  well  built,  the  houses  being  in- 
terspersed with  gardens : It  hat  some  spacious  AAofu, 
Dumemus  mosques,  churches,  and  fuunulns.  and  several 
public  baths  ; with  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and 
an  active  trade  In  cotton,  grown  in  Urge  quantities  In  its 
vicinity.  Stein  states  that  70.0(X)  bales  of  cotton  are 
ODDualiy  exported  from  Seres,  30,0(iu  of  which  go  to 
V’ienna.  {Honckelmonm't  Strin,t(C.} 

SKKINGAPATAM  {Sri-Romga-Patama,  "Vishnu'S 
city"),  a decayed  town  and  fortress  of  India,  K.  of  the 
Krishna,  which,  under  Uyder  All  and  Tippoo,  was 
the  capital  of  Mysore.  It  stands  at  the  W.  angle  of  an 
island  in  the  Cavery,  about  4 m.  In  length  by  l|  m.  in 
breadth,  and  Is  atiout  2.50  m.  W.S.W.  Maoras.  Lat. 
12®  25'  N-,  long.  76®  45f  E.  The  fortress,  coosirurted  by 
Tippon,  is  an  Immense  mass  of  building,  but  in  several 
respects  injudiciously  planned.  It  was.  however,  when 
invested  by  our  troops,  strengthened  with  six  redoubt*, 
and  other  strong  outworks.  As  a capital,  the  town  was 
but  rneao.  U has  one  good  bazaar,  and  a brood  rood  under 
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the  nmpvti,  but  the  other  itreeU  have  a very  Indlflhrent 
appearance ; the  hoiuet.  alto,  are  thabbjr,  aud  the 
public  buildinft  few.  Hamlltoa  tpeaki  of  an  arenuU,  | 


a gun-carriage  manufactorr,  Ac. ; but  It  it  protahle  that  . 
thr>e.  at  well  at  the  otncr  milltarr  ettablithrnenu, 
have  been  tlnre  removed  to  MjrMwe.  Oo  an  eminence  in 


the  centre  of  the  Uland  it  a targe  and  hatidtome  tuburb>  ' 
In  which  it  the  mausuimm  of  Hvder  .\li  and  Tlppoot 
and  acrott  the  Carery,  near  the  citj,  it  a native  bridge 
of  granite,  remarkable  fur  ict  tiae  aiM  tollditr.  I 

Seringapatam  wat  besieged  bf  the  English  on  three  ! 
different  occatlnnt : the  flrtt  two  tieget  took  place  in  | 
I7VI  and  I7iri:  at  the  latter,  Tippoo  purchased  a peace  by 
ceding  half  his  dominions,  and  ^>ing  3 croret  ana 
3U  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Drltiih  and  their  alllet.  Another 
war,  however,  broke  out  in  171<9  ; and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
in  the  tame  year.  Serlngspstam  wat  ttormed  by  the 
Eritlili  and  the  Sitain't  forcri,  under  Gen.  Harrit.  On 
that  occatioQ  Tipopo  was  killeil,  with  the  greater  part  of 
hit  garritan,  amounting  to  8.(U0  men,  and  the  dominions  ; 
of  the  lavt  formidable  enemy  of  Che  Britith  in  the  Indian 
pmlniula  were  added  to  our  Indian  empire.  (A/orf. 
^ae..vliL  i HamiUon,  H.  /.  Gmrttffr,  dr.) 

bKKV  AN  (ST.),  a town  and  sea-port  of  France,  dfp.  , 
IHe  et-Vilsine,  on  the  Ranee.  ImmedUtel)'  behind  SL 
Mala,  of  which  town  It  may  be  coiitidcred  the  continental 
suburb,  though  comprisrit  in  a divUnct  commune.  I’op. 
In  IK3d.  with  comm.,  Rt.  Servan  U well  built,  and 

hat  a good  harbour  for  merchant  vess<>ls,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Sohdor,  an  isolated  tower  about  60  R.  in 
height.  The  dock-yard,  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
Cower,  has  & slips,  three  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
cunttrucUon  of  frigates  : and  during  the  war  many  fri- 
gates were  hulU  here.  The  naval  establishmeuti  at  St. 
Servan  are  coosiderable  ; and  a Ooatlug  dock,  to  connect 
the  port  with  that  of  St.  Maio,  it  now  (1M4I)  iu  rapid 
progress  towards  compiKion.  {Port$,  i^c*.  France,  kao. 
g*il.)  St.  Servan  has  tuaoufacturet  of  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
thip-biscuit,  Ac.,  and  is  the  general  entrepot  for  the  trade 
of  St.  M^o.  Among  Its  inliabs.  are  many  KngUtb  fami- 
lies, attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  nf  living,  and  the 
beauty  nf  the  mighbouthood.  (Gwufe  tfw  Topugewr; 
Ilmen  ; Prir.  /V.) 

SK  U \’  I A (sn.  Af^sfn-S«pi*riV>r,  with  part  of  Itiffricum), 
one  of  the  principalities  on  the  Danube,  nominally  in. 
cltidvd  in  the  dnm.  of  Turkev-in-Kurope,  but  in  a i^eat 
measure  independent  of  the  )*orte.  U eitends  between 
the  4341  and  4Mh  decs,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  19th  and  ‘/3d  of 
K.  long.;  having  N.  the  Hungarian  provs.  of  Slavonia 
and  liw  Daunt,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save 
and  DsnuiM* ; R.  Wallachla  and  Bulguria.  from  the  first 
of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the  Danube  ; S.  Mace> 
dnnta.  the  Balkhan  being  the  boundary  line  in  this  direc- 
tion : and  W.  Ilosnla,  from  which  It  is  dividi^l  by  the 
Ibar  and  the  Drln.  Greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  ab<iut  IM) 
ro.  ; lm?*dih.  varying  from  lOOto  160  m.  Area  roughly 
estimated  at  90.000  so.  m.,  and  the  pop.  at  about  1 .OtNj.dOO. 
mostly  Christians  of  the  Greek  chur4b.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  mountains,  those  in 
the  W.  being  nirolflcatlons  of  the  Diuaric  Alps,  and  in  | 
the  S.  and  E.  branches  from  the  Balkhan.  There  are, 
however,  some  tolerably  extensirc  plains,  particularly  In 
the  N.  and  along  tbecourse  of  the  Morava.  This  river, 
which,  after  those  above  named,  is  the  principal  In  Servis, 


nearly  traverses  the  countrr  from  S.  to  N.  The  climate 
is  remaAabW  variable,  and  much  cniiler  in  winter  than 
would  be  inferred  from  the  Ut.  the  Danube  and  the  Save 


being  often  thickly  frosen  over.  The  heats  of  summer 
are  proportionally  intense:  the  autumn  U the  most 
agre^ibte  season  ; but  ague  Is  very  prevalent  then  and  Iu 
spring.  The  soil  Is  almost  everywhere  fertile,  though  to 
a great  extent  uncultivated.  Every  species  of  grain 
common  in  Europe  is  raised.  exce|>C  rice.  Maise  it  the 
principal ; but  much  more  wheat  is  produced  than  for- 
merly, and  maise  bread  it  not  now  generally  made  use  of 
by  the  inhabs.  of  Belgrade  and  other  large  towns.  Owing 
to  Che  Inland  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of 
markets,  the  price  nf  com  is  usually  very  low. 

The  V ine  is  pretty  generally  grown  ; but  from  defects 
of  culture,  the  grapes  of  tlx*  same  vineyard  usually  differ 
greatly  in  quality,  and  being  all  used  promiscuously  in 
the  msklng  of  wine.  It  is.  for  the  most  part,  very  indif- 
firmt.  In  the  district  of  Belgrade,  however,  superior 
red  wine  approaching  to  claret  has  liraa  made,  though  to 
no  great  extent  In  fact,  but  little  wine  Is  drunk  iu 
Servla  : a spirituous  llauor,  distilled  from  plums,  ealled 
gUmowitta  or  raiia,  sold  at  about  a quart,  bring  used 
iu  Its  stead.  Hemp,  flax,  tobarco,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated. but  only  in  small  quantities  The  pasture-grounds 
are  extensive  and  good,  though  little  can  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  the  brrwds  of  cattle  ami  sheep.  Both  are  meagre 
and  impoverished ; and  the  former,  though  universally 
employed,  with  biiflhines.  for  draught,  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. The  horses,  also,  are  poor  and  diminutive,  though 
latterly  Prince  Milnsrh  has  made  etmsiderahle  efforts  to 
Improve  the  breed.  Hogs  are  br  far  the  most  valuable  and 
fkvuurlte  stock.  No  peasant's  family  ti  without  these  ani- 
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maU.  Ther  overspread  the  country  In  vast  herds,  being 
branded  wiUi  the  proprietor's  name,  and  turned  loose  in 
the  forests,  where  they  feed  on  acumt,  except  In  winter, 
when  they  are  scantily  fed  at  home  on  maise,  and  other 
dry  provender.  Ilogs  constitute  the  principal  export 
from  ServU : about  /^n.OOO  are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to 
the  Austrian  domiuions.  where  they  pay  a coosklermbie 
Import  duty,  having  also  paid  an  export  duty  on  leavlug 
the  Servian  froutler.  The  wool  of  the  Servian  sheep  is 
very  inferior;  but  about  60,000  lamb  and  goat  skins  are 
anDuailv  disposed  of  to  Austrian  merciunts. 

The  forests,  which  overspread  a Urge  proportion  of 
the  country,  might,  if  they  could  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, be  made,  under  judicious  management,  an  almtwt 
inexhaustible  source  o(  wealth.  Oak,  extremely  well 
adapted  for  ship-buJlding.  ash,  pine,  Ac.  are  the  prlncipsl 
trees,  and  vallonea  is  pi^ucrd  In  great  plenty.  But.  as 
if  the  natural  difflculties  in  the  way  o(  its  exportation 
were  not  enougti.  government  has  prohibited  tne  felling 
of  oak  limber ! and  the  forests  in  many  places  arc  so 
thick  as  to  be  all  but  impassable,  and  are.  at  the  same 
time,  encumbered  with  putrescent  vegetation.  The  cut- 
lectlon  of  leeches,  which  abound  In  the  marshy  districts, 
has  been  carried  to  some  extent  of  late  years.  I'hey  are 
disposed  of  to  French  merciiants  settled  in  Belgrade  and 
SeniUu.  who  forward  them  by  way  of  the  Danube.  Ac.  to 
Paris,  which  they  reach  in  IS  or  14  dqrs : but  this,  which 
promised  to  become  a business  of  considerable  import- 
ance. has  been  monopoUse«t  by  government,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  com.  are  found  in  Sorvta: 
bttt  few  or  no  mines  are  wrought ; partly  from  a want  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  but  partly  also,  it  is  alleged,  from  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  government  to  conceal  such  temi>ting 
sources  of  national  wealth,  to  avoid  exciting  any  desire 
in  its  neighbours  to  possess  themselves  of  the  princi- 
julities. 

Until  a more  extensive  commerce  take  place  on  the 
Danube,  or  a free  communication  of  some  kind  be  evta. 
blished  between  the  Upper  Save  and  the  Austrian  ports  on 
the  Atlriatic,  the  great  natural  resources  of  Servia  must 
continue  all  hut  unavailable.  Her  produce  lieing  similar 
to  that  of  the  S.  provinces  of  Austria  and  Riusu,  these 
states  throw  ubitarles  in  the  way  of  her  conimcrix* ; at 
the  same  time  that  the  adjnernt  Turkish  prurlnc«*s  have 
no  need  of  her  staples.  Tlie  want  of  roads  Is,  alto,  a 
great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  all  the  provlmvs  in 
this  remote  part  of  Europe  : the  only  higli  road  in  Servia 
is  that  whicn  leads  from  Belgrade  to  Adrianople. 

ServU,  however,  is  less  inconvenienced  than  most  of 
the  contiguous  provinces  by  Uie  want  of  roads,  their  de- 
ficiency Iwing.  in  part  at  least,  compensated  by  the  easy 
access  to  ibe  great  navigable  rivers  by  which  she  I*  almost 
surrounded.  A more  liberal  and  bolder  commercial 
policy  on  the  part  of  AuttiU  would  do  much  to  devriope 
the  resources  and  advance  the  civilisation  of  the  Ser- 
vians; and  by  attaching  them  to  her  interests.  U would 
seem,  also,  to  be  the  safest  In  a political  point  of  view. 

Tlie  ServUiu  belong  to  the  widcly-sprrad  Slavonian 
stock,  with  which  most  pan  of  K.  Eurojie  Is  {teopled. 
'rhrir  Ungtiage  Is  the  roust  reflued  of  the  Southern  Sla- 
vonian dialects,  and  their  poetry  ranks  high  among  that 
of  the  E.  European  nations.  (Sec  AiirriNg’s  Specimens 
qf  the  Ptnmiar  Poetry  qf  the  S<rpian$.)  In  tht-ir  man- 
ners ana  customs  the  Servians  differ  Itllie  from  the 
other  Slavonic  tribes  In  their  viciiilty  (see  TrsxrT, 
Ac.):  they  are  in  general  almost  equally  uncivilised, 
backward  In  the  arts,  Ac.,  Iguoraot  and  superstUlous ; 
though  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  some  degree  of  ad- 
vance has  of  late  lieen  perceptible. 

Servia  Is  divided  into  6 prova,  and  13  districts  ; chief 
towns  Belgrade,  the  cap.,  Seineiuirla,  Nl»aa,  Jogodiua. 
Kragajewacx,  and  Posebega.  lii  the  middle  ages,  It 
fomird  an  indep.  kingdom,  the  dominion  of  which  ex- 
tended over  parts  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Ac. : it 
was  conquers  t>y  the  Turks  In  136.').  I'he  Turks  still 
sarrisim  mlgraitc,  which  is  the  residence  of  a pacha; 
but  ntKhitig  it  left  them  beyond  this  military  occupation, 
an  acktkiwledgmrnt  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and 
a small  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan.  The  Internal  g<»- 
vemment  Is  wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  Servians.  Early 
Id  the  presrmt  century,  a successful  revtdt  took  place, 
hea<led  by  Cseriiy.Geor|p>.  a native  chief,  who.  In  IHl.6, 
took  Belgrade  from  the  Turks,  and  continued  to  goirrn 
the  country  tilt  the  (>eace  of  ]rtl4  ; when  It  again  siiti- 
mitted  to  tne  Turks,  and  rsrrny-Gcorge  ttiok  refuge  iu 
Biwtia.  A new  rev<^t,  under  Milotch  Obrrnowitscb.  In 
IMI.I.  was  equally  ruccetsful,  and  Mllosch  has  till  lately 
held  the  reins  or  government.  He  rstabltshed  a repre- 
seutnttve  assembly,  a council  of  ministry,  Ac.  In  in35. 
a general  poli.iax.  to  meet  the  state  expenses,  and 
various  other  financial  plans,  were  adtsptrd.  But  whe- 
ther it  were  owing,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  Russian  Influ- 
ence. or  to  other  cirrumstances,  Milosch  was  obliged  tn 
to  resign  the  government,  and  retire  Co  his  estates  In 
Wallatmla  In  IK39,  since  which  period  he  has  b^n  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son.  Prince  Michael.  Bervla  has  a 
small  standing  military  force  of  about  1,750  men,  1.500 
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iiif^otry.  900  cATalrj,  and  50  artiUcmBm  t but  all  males 
capable  of  bearing  amu  are  eorollan  In  the  militia,  and 
a force  of  40,000  men  majr  be  collected  on  an  emergency. 
( Prir.  /Ujtort  on  Smrio  ; Fit^agf  on  Me  Damuot, 

p.  92.% — 294.  : Pagrt,  Burgru.^.,  pauim.) 

SKTt’BAL.or  ST.  UDKS.adtjand  aea-port  of  For. 
tugai.  proT.  Bstremadura.  cap.  Comarca,  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  bar  of  iU  own  name,  which  receives  the  Sadao 
at  iu  S.R.  extremity,  about  |h  m.  S.B.  Lisbon;  lat. 
8HO  w"  N.,  long.  ay  J2"  W.  Pop.,  according  to 
Miflano,  l.\0OQ.  It  extends  for  about  4 mile  along  the 
beach,  consisting  mostly  of  3 or  3 parallel  narrow  streets, 
crossed  by  others,  and  some  sauares,  in  one  of  which  Is 
a handsome  public  fountain.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  partly 
in  ruins,  ana  defended  by  the  castle  of  Sl  rhilip  and  a 
few  other  detached  forts.  It  has  several  convents  and 
hospitals,  l.atin  schools,  and  murta  of  justice,  broad 
quays,  and  a convenient  harbour  for  merchantn>en.  Its 
environs,  whkh  are  very  picturesque  and  fertile,  produce 
larR  quantities  of  muscadel  and  white  wines;  which, 
wito  orangey  lemons,  and  salt,  are  Its  principal  articles 
of  export.  The  exports  of  salt  from  St.  Ubes  have  long 
been  of  very  considerable  importance ; and  I^imlsh,  In* 
deed,  the  greater  psrt  of  the  demand  of  Sweden,  and 
various  other  countries.  Being  preferable  for  certain 
purposes  to  the  salt  of  this  country,  wo  Import  kom 
3A0.CU0  to  350,000  bushels  a year.  The  pilchard  Ashery 
employs  a good  many  hands,  and  a large  fair  is  held  an* 
nually  ffom  the  2-Mh  to  the  29th  of  July.  Near  It  is  the 
famous  convent  of  Arnabida,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
performed.  The  an.  O‘to6nga  is  siippnsM  to  have  stood 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  My.  where  various  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  ; one  of  which,  a Corinthian 
pillar,  suimounteti  by  a crucifix,  stands  in  the  square  of 
the  city.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  SetuMl  was 
all  but  deserted,  till  it  was  repeopied  under  Alonso  Hen* 
riques  and  his  son  Sanebo.  It  was  fortified  during  the 
war  of  Independence  in  the  17th  century.  {MMamo.)  It 
suAbred  severely  from  the  earthquake  so  disastrous  to 
Lisbon  In  17&5.  (Diet.  Ciog.  f SoutMeg,  in  Mod. 
Traw.,  xlxj 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  AKTIAR,  atown  and  sea*port 
of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
lat.  44^  30'  N.,  long  33^  Vf  B.  Pop.  Auctuating,  con* 
listing  princit>ally  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  varlMs  in* 
divlduals  connected  with  the  Aeet.  Sevastopol  stands  on 
a creek,  on  the  S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world,  the  Ktentu  of  Strabo.  It  stretches  K.  into  the 
country  about  5 m.,  with  a breadth,  where  greatest,  of 
about  a mile  ; It  has.  till  within  a short  distance  of  the 
bottom,  near  Inkerman,  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  water. 
There  are  In  the  core  on  which  the  town  is  built  five 
fathoms  water  dose  in  shore.  The  bottom  is  clay  and 
mud,  and  it  is  quite  free  from  rocks  and  shoals.  The 
bay  is  defended  by  strong  forts  on  both  sides  the  en- 
trance. Merchantmen  are  excluded  from  Sevastopol, 
and  It  has  become  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Rlack  .Sea,  for  which  it  is  Incomparably  better 
fitted  than  either  Kherson  or  Nlcolaeff.  Streets  wide 
and  regular,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
houses  extremely  gcxid,  amd  built  In  the  mo^m  Itdian 
style ; priucipal  ^iflecs,  admiralty,  arsenal,  hospital, 
twrracks  of  the  garrison,  marine  barracks,  Ac.  The  cal* 
careous  rocks  at  Inkerman  (town  of  caverns),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sevastopol,  have  been  cut  Into  tbe  most  ex- 
traordinary caverns,  or  rather  Into  chapels,  monasteries, 
cells,  &c..  '*  which,  by  their  multlplicUy  and  intricacy, 
astonish  and  confound  the  beholder.'*  (Ciarkr,  IL  3Q3. ; 
see  also  p.  272.,  where  there  Is  a good  plu  of  the  bay  of 
Sevastc^  ; I.paU.  i.  Z9a,  Ac.) 

SBVBNOAKS,  a market-town,  and  par.  of  Kent, 
lathe  Sutton-ac-Hone,  bund.  Codsheath,  on  a ridge  of 
hills  near  the  Darmt.  and  on  the  road  ftnm  London  to 
Rye»  21  m.  S..S.K.  I,ondon.  Area  of  par.,  with  the  liber* 
tlM  of  Riverhead  and  Weald,  S,7Wacm.  Pop.,  in  1341, 
4J<27.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  wide  streets, 
In  one  of  which  Is  the  maraeLhenue.  Haiir  of  the  houses 
are  large,  and  Inhabited  by  opulent  families.  The  par. 
church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  is  a conspicuous 
object  for  several  miles  round.  The  livings  are  a rectory 
and  a vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  Curteis  family ; the 
former  worth  30fif.,  and  the  Utter  629f.  a year,  nett : 
two  curacies  are  established  in  the  par.,  one  at  River- 
head,  and  the  other  at  Weald  Chapel ; respectively 
worth  4.V.  and  iOOf.  a year.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  Baptists  and  Wesleyans:  an  hospital  for  aged  per. 
sons,  and  a free  grammar-scnool,  both  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Sir  W.  Seveooke,  in  1413.  The  Utter  was 
frirtber  endowed  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  name  it 
bears ; and  it  has  now  an  annual  Income  of  about  1 ,000/., 
with  seven  exhtbiliuos,  live  of  scholarships  In  any  col* 

gge  of  either  university,  and  two  in  Jesus*  College. 

ambridge.  In  another  school,  foumlcd  in  1675,  abmt 
900  poor  children  are  instructed  on  the  national  system. 
Near  the  town  is  Knowle  or  Knoll,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Dftrset : it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Countess  Amherst,  but  has  belonged,  with  uiUe  inter* 
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mission,  to  the  Sackville  family,  since  tbe  time  of  Eli- 
sabeth. It  Is  a Uree.  fine,  castellated  edifice.  The 
interior,  which  Is  nobly  furnished,  has  various  plrtursrs 
by  celebrated  masters,  and  other  splendid  works  of  art. 
Sevenoaks  has  no  manufactures:  there  were  formerly 
some  silk  mills  In  the  vicinity,  but  they  no  longer  exist. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a warden,  a baililT,  and  four 
auistants,  chosen  at  an  annual  court  Icct.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  at  tbe  Crown  Hotel  on  the  last  Saturday  in 
every  month  ; and  a court  of  requests  Is  held  on  the  first 
Friday  In  each  month.  .Sevenoaks  is  the  hea<l  of  4 par. 
union.  Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs,  July  in.  and  Oct. 
I2n  for  hugs  and  poultry ; and  tlie  3d  Tuesday  in  every 
month  for  cattle. 

SEVERN,  a river  of  England,  being  Inferior  only  to 
the  Thames  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  import- 
ance. it  has  Its  source  in  a small  lake  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Plinlimmon  Mountain,  in  Montgomeryshire.  At  its 
outset  it  is  called  the  Hafren,  the  name  by  which,  thrx>ugh 
its  whole  Course,  it  was  known  to  the  Britons.  It  flows 
first  towards  tbe  9.E.,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the  N.K.. 
as  it  approaches  Newton,  where  It  takes  the  name  of 
Severn.  Hence,  through  the  vale  of  Montgomery,  its 
course  is  almost  due  N.,  till,  entering  tbe  great  plain  of 
Salop,  beyond  Welshpool,  it  turns  abniptlj  to  the  S.B. ; 
and  pursuing  the  same  direction,  it  almost  encircles 
Shrewsbury.  Flowing  through  ('olebrook  Dale,  and 
passing  Brldgenorth.  it  follows  a southerly  course  as  it 
leaves  Salop,  and  enters  Worcestershire  at  llewdlry. 
Being  now  become  a broad  and  di>cp  river,  crowded  with 
barges,  it  rulli  through  a pleasant  country  in  a tranquil 
stream,  passing  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  traversing  the 
Vales  oi  Evesnam  and  Gloucester.  lo  the  latter  tt  dt. 
videi  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  washes  the  walls  of 
Gloucester;  but.  being  again  united,  it  forms  a great 
tidal  river.  Its  course  from  Gloucester  to  Nass  Point  is 
tortuous  : from  the  latter  it  flows  S.W..  till  it  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  expandiug  and  Insen- 
sil^  losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Severn,  particularly  below  Gloucester,  has  fre- 
quently overflowed  its  banks,  and  occasioned  much 
oamage  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  Is  remarkable 
for  Its  tide,  which  rushes  In  with  a head  4 or  5 fr.  high, 
and  a loud  noise.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  Bristol 
Channel  being  gradually  narrowed,  till  at  length  they 
are  forced  violently  up  the  rirer.  Outside  the  Bristol 
Channel,  spring  tides  rise  f^m  ii  to  24  and  26  ft. ; but  in 
King’s  Kou,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon,  they  rise 
to  tbe  height  of  48  ft.,  and  sometimes  more  ; and  at  Chop. 
stow  the  rise  is  60  ft.  (Norfe's  Sa/Irng  D/rectfont  Jor  the 
BriUoi  Channel^  20.)  The  opposition  which  the  current 
from  the  sea  meets  with  from  the  adverse  current  of  the 
river  occasions  that  dashing  and  griodlng  of  the  waves 
known  by  tbe  name  of  kg^e  or  eagre. 

The  Severn  is  navigable  from  Flatholm  Lighthouse, 
where  it  loses  Itself  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  W cishpool, 
a distance  of  about  178  m. ; and  its  navigation  Is  con- 
tinued by  tbe  Montgomery  Canal  to  Newton.  It  is,  con- 
sequently. of  tbe  highest  iinportarice  as  a channel  of 
internal  comrounirarion  ; its  capacity  in  this  respect 
being  materially  increase  by  its  numerous  large  trU 
butan  streams,  and  \n  tbe  canals  and  railroads  that  join 
It.  By  means  of  the  utter,  it  commands  a large  share  of 
tbe  commerce  of  Binninaham,  and  of  the  various  trying 
towns  of  Staffiirdshire,  Warwickshire.  Ac.,  aiul  Is  united 
with  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mersey.  From 
Welshpool  to  tbe  ssa  It  has  a gradual  fall  of  225  R. 
(Prieatieg  on  ImJamd  Kooigatian,ife.,  596.) 

Tbe  navigation  of  the  .Severn  from  Nass  Point  to 
Gloucester  is  both  tedious  and  dUBculL  To  obviate  this 
Inconvenience,  a canal  on  a large  scale  has  been  dug  fimm 
Berkeley  Pill  to  Gloucester.  It  Is  ISA  m.  In  length,  from 
70  to  90 ft.  In  width,  and  from  15  to  18 R.  in  depth;  and 
may  consequently  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  »0  tons. 
There  is  a basin  at  each  end  for  tlie  accommodatinn  of 
shipping.  This  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1827,  has 
become  the  channel  of  an  extensive  commerce ; and 
Gloucester  it  now  rising  fast  in  importance  as  a trading 
and  shipping  town.  (See  Gloccesteiu) 

Tbe  narses  which  navigate  the  Severn  are  about  120  ft. 
in  length,  19  to  20  In  breadth,  and  5 in  d^h.  They 
carry  above  100  tons.  The  trows  are  from  60  to  7<i  fL 
long.,  90  broad,  and  5 deep,  carrying  75  tons.  'They 
carry  a square-s^I,  and  have  a mainmast  and  topmast. 

Of  tbe  tributaries  of  tbe  Severn,  the  most  imjxHtant 
are  the  Teme,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the  Wye,  and 
the  Usk. 

SBVERNDROOG,  or  SAVENDROOG,  a strong 
hill  fortress  of  Hindostan.  in  the  Mysore  territory,  AO  m. 
W*.  by  S.  Bangalore.  Though  it  be  Impossible  to  invest 
this  place  closely,  it  was,  nevertheless,  stormed  and  taken 
without  tbe  loss  of  a single  man,  by  the  British,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  In  1791. 

SEVILLE,  a celebrated  city  of  Spain,  ftunous  “ for 
oranges  axKl  women'’  (B^ron),  tbo  cap.  of  Andalusia, 
and  the  prov.  of  Its  own  nsme,  in  a wide  and  fruitiul 
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Ctitn  on  the  GuAdid’iiiivlr  crusted  here  br  a bridge  of 
• »«U.  62  w.  N.K.  radii,  and  ifIS  m.  S.d.W.  Madrid. 
I.At.  37®  a' SO"  N.,  long.  40  47'  47"  W.  Pop,  arc.  to 
Mtfiano,  91.300.  It  hat  numerout  >uburbt,  but  the  citj 
proper  U about  4 m.  In  circuit ; cncluted  by  a Une  of 
circumvallatlon  13  m.  In  circ.  The  ancient  suburb  of 
Triana  It  on  the  right  bank ; but  with  ihlt  exception, 
Seville  lies  wholly  cm  the  K.  tide  of  Uie  rlrer.  **  The 
ttreett,  with  a few  exccpUunt,  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
tome  of  them  being  to  contracted  that  one  may  touch 
both  waUt  at  the  tame  time.  Few  are  wide  enough  for 
rarrlaget : and  many  through  which  coaches  pats,  ibow, 
by  the  dcHm  furrows  in  the  walls,  that  otte  nave  touched, 
and  often  noth  at  the  same  time.”  ( 7'oien*nsd'i  Spam^ 
II.  3|.V)  inie  street  or  place,  called  the  Alameda,  in  the 
f^riitrr  of  the  town,  pbuitcd  with  elm  trees.  Is,  however, 
verv  inagnlflcent . b<’ing  60n  yards  in  len^h,  hy  140  in 
width,  decorated  with  3 fountains,  and  with  statui'«  of 
Hercules  anil  Julius  Camr.  And  snee  Mr.  Townsend’s 
time  various  impruremrnti  have  brtm  Introduced  ; old 
streets  have  been  repnved.  uhstructions  and  Irregularities 
removed,  and  numerous  modern  wide  streets  built  In 
straight  tines  wlih  regular  and  handsome  houses.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Seville  has  all  the  perullaritles 
of  a .Moorish  town,  and  funilihes  a gnod  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Moors  to  their  streets  and 
houses,  the  former  of  which,  narrow,  close,  and  dirty, 
appear  In  strange  contrast  with  the  extensive  and  airy 
tnansloiis  that  open  on  them,  neatly  whitewashed,  and 
studded  with  numerous  windows,  emh  having  Its  cool, 
looking,  green  Venetian  shutters.  The  Pasco  and  the 
Dfliciiu  are  the  principal  pobllc  walks,  and  perhaps  In 

foiiit  of  rural  beauty  are  superior  to  ai^  In  Npalo.  The 
>rmer  Is  heir  what  the  Prwto  Is  hi  Mlutrid;  afsd  In  H 
the  pop.  may  be  studied  to  the  best  advanta«.  Among 
thepuolic  iHiildlngs  are  St  churches.  InclucUng  the  cs> 
thedral,  numerous  Urge  edifices  formerly  conventual, 
but  many  of  which  have  latelv  lieen  turned  into  manu- 
factories ; an  exchaiige,  niluhall,  10  hospitals,  one  of 
which  is  mllltarv,  an  asylum  for  decayed  prteets,  6 sets 
of  barracks.  7 pHsom,  and  1 theatres. 

The  cathedral,  built  In  the  14th  and  IMh  centnrlet,  oe- 
ruptes  the  site  of  a Moorish  mosque  ; but  It  seems  hlBhly 
umbable  that  it  was  a Christian  church  prior  to  the  Mo- 
hammed.an  conquest.  It  has.^  naves,  but  no  dosne  or  cen* 
tral  tower.  It  Is,  according  to  Towmend.  42lJ  ft,  in  length 
by  ft.  ill  tin-adth ; the  height  from  the  fbxwtothe 
rtwf  being  estimated  at  I2t>ft.  “ The  cathedral,*'  says 
Mr.  Switibiirne,  “ Is  more  cried  up  Chan  t think  It  de- 
serves ; it  is  by  no  means  eqttal  to  York  minster  for 
lightness,  elegance,  and  Gothic  delicacy.  7'he  clustered 
pillars  are  too  thick,  the  aisles  too  narrow,  and  the 
choir,  by  being  placed  in  the  centre,  spoilt  the  whole 
roMp  d’art'l.  and  renders  the  rest  of  the  church  IHtic 
better  than  a heap  of  long  patsagea  I'he  ornamental 
arts  are  but  clumsy  Imitations  of  the  models  left  by  the 
loors.  Not  one  of  the  great  etitrances  or  porches  li 
finished ; and  to  disfigure  the  whole  pile,  a long  range  of 
buildings  in  the  modern  style  has  biVn  added  to  the  old 
part."  til.  *J3.  > 'I’he  onlv  remaining  parts  of  the  mosqite 
are  Che  Giralda,  or  helfrr.  and  the  greet  gate  of  the 
cloisters,  the  latter  of  which  Is  a fine  spertmea  of  the 
best  style  of  Moorish  architecture. 

The  most  admired  feature  In  the  whole  cathedral, 
however,  is  the  CiraMa  (weathercock),  a twlck  tower 
?'>8  ft.  In  height,  and  exactly  square,  each  side  bring  .40 
ft.  in  breadth.  This  It  surmounted  by  4 smaller  towers, 
which  are  crowned  by  a small  cupola,  the  whole  termi- 
nating in  the  giralda,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tower,  a 
colossal  bronxc  statue  of  Fnith,  bearing  a lUg  and  palm- 
hranch,  14  ft.  In  height,  and  of  m^t  weight,  Uit  so 
dcHcatelv  noised  as  to  turn  with  tne  slightest  variation 
of  the  wind.  The  hei^t  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  said  by  Mlflano  to  be  364  Span.  feet.  The 
aiceut  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower  Is  bv  an  locHned 
plain,  so  gra<lual  that  one  may  ride  up  without  Incon- 
venience : the  view  from  the  summit  is  superb,  extend, 
lug  over  the  entire  plain.  In  point  of  ricbc«.  this  catho. 
dral  ranked  second  only  to  that  of  I'oledo.  It  bad.  also, 
with  the  church  of  the  Capnchlns.  and  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  de  la  i'aridad,  some  noble  pictures  by  Murillo  } 
but,  thoiich  some  of  these  have  bwn  preservnl.  others 
have  become,  cither  by  purchase,  or  tne  right  of  con- 
quest. the  pm^tert^  partly  of  private  individuals,  and 
imrily  of  Marohal  Mult,  and  other  French  generals. 

Some  of  the  CastiHan  monarchs  are  buried  within  the 
cathedral ; but.  as  Botirgoing  has  observed,  these  tombs 
excite  no  emotions  compared  to  those  excited  by  the 
sight  of  the  slab,  in  f^ont  m the  choir,  which  once  covered 
the  remains  of  CotOMSt'i.  It  is  inscribed.  A Caalilla  y 
Aragon  otro  Mumdo  d»o  >-  To  C^tile  and  Aragoo 
Colon  (('nliimlHu)  gave  another  world.  A sublime  and 
not  too  ambitious  an  epitaph.  We  may  add,  that  the 
remains  of  C«>lumbus,  after  reposing  here  for  about  10 
years,  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and  derposited  in 
the  cathedral  of  8L  Domingo  : but,  in  178.S,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  bt.  Domingo  b)  the  bUirks,  the  asbet  of  the  illus- 


trious dead  were  again  raised  by  the  whiles,  and  carried 
to  the  Havannali,  where  they  are  now  deposited.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  library  belongtiig  to  the  ca- 
thedral was  begun  in  I4G0,  by  the  bequest  of  'i0,ll00 
vois.  left  for  the  purpose  by  lieroando,  ooe  of  Columbus' 
sons. 

The  large  organ,  which  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Haarlem,  has  altogether  6,300  pipes,  with  110 
stops.  ** Nothing,"  says  Inghs,  "can  exceed  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  music  awakened  by  this  organ,  and.  at 
times,  the  eflWr  Is  almost  too  overpowurlug  for  human 
senses."  ( InglU,  il.  47.  4H. ; Cook’*  bkHckt*,  i.  13i.  aod 
il.  93-96.) 

ImmedUtely  under  the  Giralda.  occupying  one  side  of 
a small  square.  Is  the  archbishop's  palace,  wlUi  a hand- 
some front,  and  opposite  to  it  is  Cbe  iMpJa,  or  exchange, 
a quadrangular  ediilce.  with  a cetural  patio,  comprising 
apartments,  some  of  w bich  are  still  used  oy  the  mer- 
cltants,  though  the  greater  part  haa  been  converted  Into 
an  Arcktrio  dr  lo*  paprirt  d*  /mfsos,  or  repository  for 
American  archives ; the  voluminous  records  here  pre- 
served being  as  cart^ully  placed  aod  tkketed,  as  If  Spain 
still  continued  to  give  law  to  her  cS-dreowi  transatlantic 
poascssions  2 1'hc  doors  are  laid  in  chequered  marble;  aivd 
the  |Tand  staircase  isof  highly  polished  red  iDartilc,  and  re- 
maraably  baudsome.  ( Scott' $ Honda  amt  Granada,  ii.  I QC. ) 
A little  removed  from  the  Lon)a  la  the  Alcaiar,  a royal  pa- 
lace and  gardens,  said  to  have  been  cunstnict^  In  imiu- 
tion  of  the  Alhambra,  principally  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and 
Cbarios  V.  Swinburne  correctly  terms  it.  "a  pasticcio  of 
Saracenic,  conventual,  and  Grectan  architectore."  Tbo 
exterior  has  a miserable  appearance;  but  the  first  court, 
after  entering  the  gate,  has  a grand  efibet.  It  Is  93  ft.  in 
length,  by  69  ft.  iu  breadth,  tagged  with  marble,  and  sur- 
round^ with  a colonnade  of  wbke  marble  Corinthian 
pillars,  of  handsome  proportioiuk and  well  executed,  the 
walls  behind  being  covered  with  grotesque  designs  in 
the  Moorish  taste.  Next  to  the  l^rt  of  Lions,  in  the 
Alhambra,  this  court  is  perhmjs  the  best  piece  of  Arabic 
building  In  Spain  for  executmo  and  deltca^  of  ck>ign, 
though  the  ornaments  of  the  p*!****  in  Seville  be  much 
hiferior  to  thoee  of  that  hi  Granada.  The  Akasar  com- 
prises a suite  of  7H  successive  apartments,  having  carved 
ceilings,  with  walls,  like  those oi  the  Alhambra,  with  well- 
preserved  arabesques.  By  far  the  most  splendid,  how- 
ever. Is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  a ipienJid  apartment, 
adonifd  with  designs  In  stucco,  and  with  a fi«mr  of  va- 
riegated marble.  Within  the  Aleaxar  are  many  fine 
painting  by  Murillo,  Velasques,  Luis  de  Vargaa,  and 
other  Spanish  masters,  with  a few  specimem  of  the 
Italian  school;  but  several  of  the  best  pictures  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  bemi  removed  to  the  public 

fiallery  at  Madrid.  A considerable  portion  of  the  palace 
i now  let  out  lo  lodging-houses,  and  to  private  Indivi- 
duals : (be  portion  rMerred  for  tne  soverviEn  comprising 
only  a small  section  of  the  entire  pile.  The  gardens, 
which  are  of  small  extent,  are  laid  out  according  lo  the 
Moorish  taste,  in  formal  alleys,  with  chipped  myrtle 
hedges  and  trees,  cut  to  resemble  warriors  armed  with 
clubs.  The  walks  Insomeparts  are  laid  with  tiles,  thnnigb 
which  jtis-d’eam  are  maao  to  flow,  which,  by  turning  a 
screw,  suddenly  water  not  only  the  garden.  Mt  Us  un- 
wary visiters.  The  C'osa  Piiata,  another  of  the  sights 
of  nevitle,  is  a private  house,  said  (o  hare  been  built  un 
the  exact  model  of  that  of  Ibe  Roman  governor  of  Je. 
nisaletn  1 Within  the  city,  also,  ore  many  structures  of 
Roman  origin,  which  still  show  traces  of  their  former 
magnificence.  The  octagon  tower,  or  Tbrrr  d'Oro,  was 
protiabiy  built  by  one  a?  the  Csesars.  The  Cadot  dr 
Carmona,  a Roman  aqueduct  of  410  arches,  still  conveys 
water  to  (he  city  from  Akala ; and  the  gates,  especially 
that  of  Triana,  are  very  magnificent,  though  of  eoually 
ancient  origin.  Most  of  the  other  objects  wortn  no- 
tice are  without  the  walls.  The  first  In  order  is  the 
Pima  dr  to*  Toro*,  or  circus  for  iMilUflghts,  half  wood 
and  half  stoac,  aod  capable  of  accommodating  14,000 
spectators. 

The  next  romorhahle  object  is  the  royal  tobacco 
manufactory,  a huge  edifice  440  ft.  in  length  by  280  ft.  bi 
breadth,  so  strongly  built  and  guardi'd  by  walls  and 
cHtcbes.os  to  appear  we  a fort  or  citadel,  raised  to  over- 
awe the  cithtens.  It  employs  about  4(XI  hands,  of  which 
more  than  a half  are  engaged  in  making  cigars.  But, 
despite  all  the  precautions  of  gvvernroent.  ftilly  nine 
tenths  of  the  cigars  mode  use  of  ore  said  to  be  cUndea* 
tinely  imported.  (Seotf,  U.  110.)  The  rannoD-roaiidrT 
is,  on  the  whole,  a ciwditahic  national  institution.  Uiotign 
not  at  present  in  any  great  activity.  Among  the  otta^ 
puldk  cistoblishmeots,  may  be  specified  tlie  cavalry  bar. 
racks,  royal  ultpetre  manufactory,  military  hospital, 
Ac.  The  market-place  is  large,  and  admirably  suitra  to 
its  purpose,  the  buildings  being  arranged  In  itrcets,  an 
open  space  lurrouoding  the  whole,  wito  gates  and  orna- 
mental fountain!.  In  the  suburb  of  Trbm  It  a sapmrate 
market  for  the  supply  of  Che  gtiano*,  or  gypalea.  Us  chief 
iohoblUnts. 

The  arrangeucut  of  ihr  itrccu  ii  very  difierrnt  from 
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titot  obM.>rr«b1«  in  nu»t  oth(>r  Sp&nlih  townt.  nnd  is 
njiiinly  the  cflert  of  the  hut  cUmate.  To  a similar  cause 
may  Im  traced  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  bouses. 
They  are  built  almost  universally  In  the  form  of  a square, 
with  a spacious  court*yard.  or  paiio,  frequently  paved 
with  marble,  and  surrouuded  by  plaxaaa  opening  on  the 
apartments  of  the  ground-floor ; the  exterior  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  house  being  kept  carefully  whita- 
wasited,  the  massive  green  wooden  blinds  of  the  windows 
being  kept  closely  shut  duiiug  the  day.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rooms,  wnkh  are  usually  paved  with  tiles,  are 
furnished  with  ponderous  aindow-shutters  half  a foot 
thick,  kept  shut  till  the  sun  is  off  the  windows,  when 
they  are  (tartlally  o|>ened  to  admit  the  breese.  Ueoce 
tile  houses  are  so  very  dark,  that  visiters  at  first  with 
diflicuUy  distinguish  tne  inmates.  The  climate  may 
also  be  said  to  divide  the  houses  into  two  distinct  parts. 
During  tl>e  winter  mouths  (commencing  in  Oct.  and 
eitdiijg  with  April)  the  familr  Inhabits  the  upper  parts  of 
the  hmise,  which  are  then  thickly  matted,  and  the  rooms 
ahifici.-tllr  heated  by  bnuiurs  of  charcoal ; but  when  the 
hot  weather  sets  in,  these  apartments  are  shut  up,  and  a 
general  move  is  made  to  the  ground-floor,  which,  being 
TOiislJerahly  cooler,  nnd  opening  on  the  patio,  renders 
the  heat  more  etsdiirable.  “ It  Is  a pretty  slglit.  indeed,” 
says  Sir  A.  C.  Bro<jke  [Trar^lt  in  Spatn  and  Morocco, 
1.  4.V),  **  to  saunter  during  tlie  delicious  moonlight  even* 
iiigs  of  summer  along  the  fashiunable  streets  or  the  citv  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  strlkiugly  brilliant  than  tnu 
appearance  of  the  houses  and  hotels  of  the  nobility  and 
w^thier  classes.  On  looking  through  the  trelllss^ 
iron  door  opening  to  the  street,  you  perceive  the  entire 
pMio  brilliantly  illumiaated.  well  fumivhed,  and  with 
pictures  suspended  from  the  marble  columns  of  the 
arches.  An  awnirsg  forms  a sutficient  roofing  by  night 
av  well  as  by  day,  and  converts  the  space  below  into  a 
Bpaciotu  and  lofty  saloon.  In  the  centre  of  which  dif. 
ferent  jets-d'eau  spout  forth  from  a marble  fountain, 
both  cooling  the  lur,  and  watering  a variety  of  sweet, 
odoriferous  plants,  scattered  around  in  fiower-pots. 
Here  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  may  be  seen  en- 
joying the  coolness  of  the  evening,  engaged  in  «‘ork, 
amuiiug  themselves  with  music  arnt  singing,  and  reeelv. 
ing  tbe  visits  of  their  friends.”  These  summer  habits 
are  truly  Moorish  ; and  even  In  trifles  glimpses  of 
them  become  easily  visible,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  con- 
tempt of  chairs,  for  which  mats  and  low  stools  are  pretty 
generally  substituted  by  all  classes. 

The  aspect  of  the  of  Seville  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  Madrid.  Even  in  tho  upper  ranks,  there  is  some- 
thing In  tho  ladles  of  an  eastern  appearance:  Uieyare 
more  frequently  veiled,  their  checks  seem  tinged  wfth  a 
hue  of  Moorish  blood,  and.  along  with  the  fire  of  a Cas. 
tilian  eye,  there  is  mingled  a shade  of  Oriental  softness. 
Among  (he  lower  orders  of  the  wuineu,  also,  as  among 
tlir  Moors,  may  be  remarked  an  extravagant  and  taste- 
less profusion  of  gaudy  ornaments,  immense  ear-rings 
and  bracelets,  numerous  rings,  Ac. ; and  the  dress  of  the 
Andalusian  peasant  is  even  more  grotesque  mod  orna- 
mented than  that  of  the  women,  hit  jacket  and  waiilcosu 
being  almost  always  trimmed  with  gold  or  stiver,  and 
every  article  of  his  dress  covered  with  silk  cords  and 
buttons.  Another  striking  difference  between  Madrid 
ar>d  Seville  is  In  the  great  mass  of  ragged,  wretched- 
looking  people  In  the  latter,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the 
heat  of  tne  climate,  which  rerwlers  labour  a disagreeable 
exertion,  eipocially  in  a country  where  subsistence  is  so 
easily  procured.  Let  a small  loaf  of  bread  be  given  to 
one  of  these  sons  of  idleness,  be  makes  a hole  in  it,  begs 
a little  oil,  not  worth  refusing,  which  be  pours  in,  and 
soaking  bis  bread  as  he  eats  it,  he  Is  set  up  for  the  day  ; 
and  if  he  succeed  In  getting  a two-quarto  piece,  he  may 

firorure  as  many  grapes  as  his  heart  ran  dmire.  What 
ncitemrnt  has  such  a one  to  be  busy  ? The  upper  and 
middle  ranks  of  Seville  live  more  luxuriantly,  but  not 
better  than  those  of  Madrid  ; for  the  luxuries  of  tho  for- 
mer,  their  iced  wiOers,  lemonade,  and  pomegranates, 
their  cool  patios,  fountiUns,  and  baths,  are  necessary  to 
health  and  comfort.  But  even  in  bis  ordinary  diet,  the 
Andalusian  has  the  adranUgo  over  the  Castilian ; for 
though  it  be  true  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
provinces,  he  dines  on  the  eternal  jmehero.  Us  Ingre- 
dients are  better  in  Andalusia  thau  in  Castile,  the  pigs 
being  fed  on  the  ilex-nuts  aud  tbe  vegetables  of  S.  8p^n. 
being  perhaps  tlie  finest  in  the  world.  The  difference 
N'tween  AluLiIusU  and  Castile  U still  further  observable 
from  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  provincos.  The 
tertulla  of  ScriUe  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Ma- 
drid, the  former  being  at  any  rote  more  aniinated.  If  not 
more  inlellertual.  aiul  tlic  dulnt'ss  hel|>edout  with  cards, 
dancing,  forfeits,  and  other  amuiemetits.  independent  of 
mere  chit-chat  aikd  perti^agt.  Balls  and  suppers  are 
reserved  for  gre.it  ocrjuiuus ; but  certainly  suttstantlal 
entortainmenis  are  iit<>ro  general  than  in  tbe  coital, 
perhaps  because  we.dtii  is  more  generally  dilrused. 
Morals  are  at  a very  low  elrb. 


Tbs  IbaM.  the  song.  tb«  rcv*l  h«*  sbouads : 

Ktrauav  tnodei  uf  mcrrhnmt  ihc  Itotirs  conMUD*. 

Noe  bIcfO  iht-w  p«tnot*  with  thetr  coanir^'i  vouods. 

Nur  here  War'«  diuian,  Inil  l.otr'i  rvbci'fc  tourKb ; 

H«rv  goll;  sull  hu  votarm  InthraJia; 

And  .uMinjt-r)«d  JawdiMM  wslk«  her  midnight  muds : 

Uirt  with  thr  Utvni  miitn  of 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  ctiugs  to  the  loiierinji  waits. 

Vluldt  HmrvU,  I.,  it.  46. 

In  Seville  it  is  almost  a derfsioti  to  a married  woman  to 
hare  no  cortejo,  and  a jest  against  a scflorita  not  to  have 
her  amamte.  Indeed,  the  galWtiios  of  the  latter  are  not 
unfrequeotly  carried  quite  as  far  as  Uie  intrigues  of  tbe 
former.  (/Hg/ts.  ii.  39—41.) 

But  with  all  this  corruption,  the  course  of  society  runs 
smooth  ; jealousy  appears  not  to  disturb  the  minogr,  tbe 
parties  living  together  with  all  the  outward  show  of 
mutual  esteem,  and  inlUcting  the  history  of  their  private 
bickerings  only  on  their  most  intimate  friends.  Tbe 
amusements  or  tbe  middle  and  higher  classes  consist  of 
tbe  daily  promenading  on  tbe  Pasco  or  Alameda  ( the 
Hyde  Park  or  Regent  Street  of  London) ; theatrical  en- 
tertainments, of  which  they  are  passionately  fund,  and 
uo  mean  judges  ; and  the  tertulla,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  succeen  each  other  in  the  arrangementj  of  the  <Uy. 
Tho  lower  classes  are  fond  of  dancing : but  of  music  th^ 
have  littleknowl^n,  for  nothing  can  well  bo  mure  dis- 
agreeaide  than  their  craty  guitars.  (Scott's  Rondo,  U. 
123— ISK. ; and  IngUs,  nbi  supra.) 

Seville,  as  a place  of  residence  for  a stranger  who  cares 
only  for  sensual  gratifleations,  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
any  other  Spanish  city.  U is  said  that  there  is  not  a day 
throughout  the  year  id  which  the  lun  does  not  shine  on 
Seville.  Whiter  is  scarcely  felt ; and  if  the  heats  of 
summer  be  oppressive,  as  they  truly  are  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  solano,  the  streets,  houses,  and  ccononw  of 
life  Are  admirably  adapted  to  lessen  their  influence.  The 
surrounding  ctiuntry,  with  Us  orange  and  lemon  groves, 
acacias,  and  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  is  that 
one  can  desire : fruits  of  many  varieties  and  choloo 
flavour  may  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  may  be  procured  in  abun^ince,  and  at  very 
moderate  rates.  Game,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  excel- 
lent ; and  the  bread  (brought  to  market  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Alcala  dos  Panadore3)\%  said  to  be  the 
best  in  Spain.  Heat  is  reasonable,  but  of  rather  indiffe- 
rent quality. 

Sevllte  has  several  estobUshments  for  the  promoCioo  of 
learning,  science,  and  general  education  ; but  of  tbeeo 
few.  if  any,  can  be  considered  as  very  effleient.  Its 
university,  founded  in  1603,  Is  In  the  most  backward 
state  possible.  The  other  scholastic  establishments 
corourtso  a school  of  medicine,  two  mathematical  schools, 
a college  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
besides  the  ancient,  tboiigb  decaying,  school  of  St.  Elmo 
for  navigatioo  and  gtmnery.  Seville  has  also  several 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  different  branches  of 
literature  and  science ; but  they  exercise  little  influence, 
owing  to  the  general  want  or  sound  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

If  we  might  believe  tbe  stortee  which  book-maker  after 
book-maker  has  repeated,  sisque  ad  nauseam,  of  the 
former  flourishing  state  of  manufoctures  in  Seville,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  that  in  the  16th  and  Ifith  cen- 
turies  it  was  decidedly  superior,  as  a manufocturing 
town,  to  what  Manchester  now  is  I It  Is  ssJd,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  bad,  In  1.^19,  16.0(X)  silk  looms,  a^ 
130.000  persons  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  tbe 
silk  manufacture  ! * Such  a statement  carries  absurdity 
on  its  face  ; and  Capmany  has  shown  conclusively,  from 
tbe  letter  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Navagoro.  who 
visited  Seville  in  1636,  and  otherwise,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  It  had  then  a doten  silk  looms;  and  that.  In- 
stead of  being  a city  with  some  500,000  or  GOO.OOO  Inhah., 
as  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  had  130,000  engag^  in 
the  silk  trade  only,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  then  larger  oi  more  populous  than  at  present.  ( Ques- 
tiones  Criticas,  p.  37.,  &c.)  It  Is  true  that  at  a siibs^uent 
period  the  silk  msnufacturesUained  to  considerable  Im- 
portance in  Seville,  there  being,  in  1G60.  about  3,(i00  looms 
engaged  in  the  business.  I'he  manufacture  has  since  un- 
dergone many  vicissitudes ; but  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century  it  employed  about  3.400  looms. 
Owing,  however,  to  tbe  loss  of  the  colonial  markets, 
and  still  more  to  the  harassed  state  of  tbe  country  for 
many  years  back,  the  number  of  looms  is  at  present  re- 
duced to  from  500  to  6U0.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are 
made  In  considerable  quantities,  but  they  arc  Imth  in- 
ferior Co.  and  much  dearer  than  ilmllar  EiigiUh  fabrics. 
There  are  several  large  tanneries,  manufactories  of  hats, 
combs,  earthenware.  Ac.;  but,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spatn, 
the  proct'sses  are  so  clumsy,  that,  speaking  generally,  all 
manufiictured  articles  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  to- 
* A monc  Mhrr«.  thr*e  «4f«rvnw  nv  cItcd  m If  ihvy  wsw  an- 
hv  inta/raiir.  Hi.  XM.  tU.  DUA):  and  Ir.v 

lon-M  da  JontM*,.  in  bU  14.1.  Th*  lalbr. 

Indaad,  U a wretched  iwtiuCRiaiH-v,  unwgcthjr  uT  .;anfi<leair. 
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lMu*ro  Tn^urartorv.  Iron  foundry,  and  taUpetrp  etUUUh' 
mcnt.havr  bron  idroadr  TnmtlonMjasgoTmimrm  mono* 
pollM.  I'hc  trade  of  Seville  ro«e  to  con»ldi>rable  Import* 
anre  alter  the  dtacovery  of  America,  in  oonaequenee  of  iu 
beinff  retted  with  the  roonopotjarf  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  the  New  World.  This  adrantam.  however, 
vai  toon  lo«t.  from  the  difftculty  of  navigating  the  Gua- 
dalquivir with  larw  vetiela;  and  the  trade  waa  trana- 
ferrnl  to  Cadit.  The  river,  at  certain  timet  of  the  year, 
it  accettible  at  far  at  Seville  for  ahipa  of  100  toot ; but, 
generally  speaking,  all  veftels  drawing  more  than  lOlt. 
water  are  cAllged  to  load  and  unload  8 m.  below  the  city. 
Some  eflurtf,  however,  have  lately  been  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation.  The  exports  comprise 
wool,  goat-leather,  oil,  silk,  and  fruit,  particularly 
oranges.  The  trade  In  oranges  is  carried  on  principally 
with  England,  to  which  about  40  cargoes  are  sent  every 
year,  comprising  about  16,000 chests,  i*IOth  of  which  are 
Ditier,  ana  the  rest  sweet  oranm:  the  chief  part  of  the 
export  takes  place  in  Nor.  and  l>ec.  The  imports  com* 
prise  various  manufacturrs  from  England  (many  of 
which,  however,  are  contraband):  hides,  hemp,  and 
Bax.  from  the  Baltic ; iron  firam  Bilboa,  and  colonul 
produce  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  A considerable 
coasting  trade  la  carried  on  with  Cadii,  Malima,  Barce- 
lona. and  other  ports  of  Spain  ; and  there  Is  djj^  steam 
communication  with  St.  Lucar  and  Cadis.  ^ 

Seville  standson  the  site  of  the  Hfsodfi'sof  the  Romans. 
It  opened  its  gates  to  the  Moors  in  71 1.  soon  after  their 
invasion  of  S[i^n.  and  continued  In  their  possession  above 
five  centuries,  bring  the  seat  first  of  a regal,  afterwards 
of  an  aristocratiral  government.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Chiiittans  in  1247.  after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges 
mentioned  In  Spanish  history;  but  since  then  it  has 
seldom  been  the  scene  of  military  exploits.  It  is  known 
in  diplomatic  histnn  by  a treaty  concluded  In  it  In  1799, 
by  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Holland.  In  the  autumn 
of  IMS),  it  was  visited  In  the  pestilential  fever  which 
caused  such  mortality  at  Osdit.  and  it  U said  that  betwfwn 
the  ISth  Aug.  and  1st  Nov.  of  that  year,  it  lust  nearly 
a fourth  part  of  its  inhab.,  half  the  suffbrers  being, 
however.  Oitanos  or  gypsies,  inhabiting  the  suburb  of 
Triana.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  in  1808, 
Seville  asserted  the  national  independence,  and  received 
the  junta  when  driven  from  Madrid.  It  however  sur- 
rendered to  Ihe  French,  on  the  1st  February  I81U,  and 
remained  In  their  haiwls  till  the  27th  August,  1812,  when 
they  left  it,  in  coosoquence  of  their  defeat  at  Sala- 
manca. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  indivi* 
diuls,  among  whom  have  been  Included  in  antiquity  the 
emperors  Aariau,  Trajan,  and  Thoodoslus.  There  can. 
however,  be  little  or  no  doul»t  that  these  illustrious  indi- 
viduals were  all  natives  of  Italtcw,  a Roman  city,  a few 
miles  N.R.  from  lllspalls.  Among  the  more  renmrkable 
tndtvkluali  of  whom  Seville  has  to  boast  in  modem  timet 
may  be  specified  Las  Casas,  bithup  of  Chlapa,  the  de* 
fender  of  the  Indians;  Antonio  de  Uiloa,  the  traveller 
and  economist ; Ix>pex  de  Kueda,  (he  father  of  Spanish 
comedy,  &c.  The  umout  navigator,  Magellan,  or  Ma- 
gelhaent,  tailed  from  Seville  on  the  2t>th  of  .Sept.,  1519, 
on  the  expcdiiloti  In  which  he  discovered  the  straits  that 
bear  his  name. 

SRVRES,a  small  town  of  France.  d6p.  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  the  Seine,  about  midway  between  Pans  and  VerMilles, 
lH>lng5m.  N.W.  the  latter  city.  Pup.  about  4.0U0.  It 
has  been  long  famous  fur  its  rt^al  manufketory  of  porce- 
lain, or  Sevret  china  ; which,  lor  elegance  of  deeign  and 
excellence  of  quality,  is  equal.  If  nut  superior,  to  any 
made  In  Europe.  A large  museum  Is  established  here. 
In  which  are  collected  specimens  of  most  kinds  of  earth- 
enware manufactured  In  Prance  and  other  countries. 
There  is  a warehotise  In  the  Rue  Rivoli,  In  Paris,  for  the 
sale  of  Sevres  china.  The  quarries  whence  the  clay  uaed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  has  been  obtained 
form  extensive  wino  vaults.  The  Sdoe  is  crossed  here 
by  a handsome  stone  bridge. 

SKVRK.8  (DEUX-),  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  W..pHn- 
cipaily  between  the  4*>(h  am  47th  dega.  N.  lat.  and 
O^and  W.  long.;  having  K.  Maine-ct-l^lre.  E.  Vi- 
enne, S.  Chareiite  and  Charrote  Inf^leure,  and  W.  Veo* 
ri^.  Area.  6^7,350  hectares.  Pop.,  in  IKSi;,  294.850.  A 
hill  chain,  running  from  S.K.  tu  N.W.,  divides  the  dep. 
into  two  portions,  very  unlike  each  other  in  their  general 
aspect,  the  southern  bi'lng  nearly  flat,  and  the  northern 
very  much  diversified.  Principal  rivers,  the  two  Sevres  (or 
fiiortaiie  and  Santaite),  a hence  the  name  of  the  dep. : 
one  discharges  itself  into  Che  Atlantic  in'  VendM.  the 
latter  falling  into  the  Loire.  A large  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  stony,  but  there  are  some  rich  tracts.  In  IHg4,  the  arable 
lands  were  estimated  at  404,35.5  hectares ; meadows, 
74,953 do.;  vineyards,  20.803  do.;  orchards,  Ac.  9,675 
do.;  and  woods,  36,0^ do.  Shallow  lakes,  pools.  Ac. 
occupy  at  least  10,000  hectares.  Agriculture  is  generally 
very  backward,  being.  In  most  parts,  distinguislicd  by  an 
obstinate  attachment  to  old  methods  : but  more  com  is 
raised  than  is  requited  fur  home  consumption.  Flax, 
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hemp,  various  fruits.  Ac.,  and  about  350/K)0  bectc4.  of 
wine,  are  annually  produced.  The  quality  o(  the  latter 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  very  inferior,  and  about  half  the 

firoduee  Is  made  into  brandy.  The  annual  produce  of  wunl 
s estimated  at  40n,oon  kiiog.  Fat  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
timber,  brandv,  and  vinegar,  are  the  principal  exports  uf 
the  dra.  In  1835,  of  lX<4i43  propertk*s  subject  Co  tiie 
contriK  foncirre,  69,894  were  assessed  at  less  than  5fr., 
and  17,611  at  from  5 to  10  fr.  Minerals  unimportant. 
The  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  dep.  Is  of  little  con- 
sequence. It  is  divided  iutu  four  arrouds.  t chief  towns, 
Nlort  (the  cap.),  Pressulre,  Metle,  aitd  Partbenay.  It 
sends  4 memi.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors. 
In  1838-39,  1.575.  Total  public  rev.  In  1831,  .5.747 ,475  fr. 
{Hngo,  art.  Dcmr-Vvrrs,-  French  (iffieiai  TahUt.)' 

SHAFTESBURY,  iffUrl.  and  mun.  bor.and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  Dwset,  partly  in  Sixpenny  Hand- 
ley hand.,  and  partly  in  Alcester  liberty,  on  the  border 
Of  Wilts,  Vii  ro.  N.E.  Dorchester,  and  M m.  S.W'.  Ltm- 
don.  Previouily  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  mun.  and  park 
boundaries  of  the  bor.,  which  were  co.extensivr,  cum- 
pr1s4^  only  portions  of  the  parishes  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  James  ; with  a pop.,  In  1831,  of  3.742. 
But  since  then  the  municipal  limits  nave  been  enlarged, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  those  parishes,  with  that 
part  of  Motcomb  in  which  Riinmore  Green  and  Long 
Croas  are  situated  ; and  the  pari,  boundary  comprises  the 
entire  parishes  of  Cano,  St.  Rumbald,  Melbury  and 
Compton  Abbas,  Slower  IVovost,  East  Slower,  Todliere, 
St.  Margaret's  Marsh.  Motcomb,  Donhead  (in  Wilts), 
and  the  chapelry  of  llartgrove,  making  a total  area  of 
30.910  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  8,909. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  top.  and  extends  nearly  to 
the  verge  of  a high  narrow  hilk  It  is  healthy,  though, 
from  Its  situation,  (be  air  It  often  bleak  ana  piercing. 
Though  irregular,  it  is  well  built,  a large  proportion  of 
the  houses  being  constructed  of  frees  one  quarried 
in  tbe  neighbourhood.  Shaftesbury  had  anrlcntlj  12 
churches,  besides  several  chantries,  a celebrated  monas- 
tery, an  hospital,  Ac.  It  has  now  but  3 churches,  tbe 
principal  of  which,  8t.  Peter's,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
nas  some  elegance,  though  much  disfigured  by  modern  al- 
terations. Holy  Trinity  U joined  with  St. Peter’s,  St. Mar- 
tin's, and  St.  Lawrence,  In  a rectory  worth  iCiu.  a y**''- 
St.  James’s  Is  also  a rectory,  worth  a year.  Both 
livings  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftcsbuiy.  {Beet.  Rcr.  Bep^  In  the  spacloua 
and  wrll-pianted  chur^yard  of  HuU-  Trinity  U inclosed 
a considerable  portion  of  tbe  wall  of  Shaftesour)*  Abbey, 
being  all  that  remains  of  that  once  fkmous  edifice.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  wife  of  Edmund, 
great  grandson  of  kins  Alfred,  fur  Benedictine  nuns. 
(C'amdew,  Gibson’s  ed.lCO.)  It  was  afterwards  called 
St.  Kdwaid'i  Abbey,  from  Edward  tbe  Martyr,  wbo  waa 
murdered  at  Corfe  Castle,  harin*  been  burlcu  In  it.  After 
the  churches,  the  princl(>al  public  buildings  comprise  a 
handsome  towndmil, recently  built  by  the  Mara,  of  West- 
mloster.  at  an  expense  of  3,000f.,  and  meeting-houses 
for  Friends,  lndependents,Wesleyans,  Ac.  A free  school, 
for  30  poor  boys,  was  founded  in  1719 ; and  there  are 
almshouses  for  both  men  and  women.  From  its  elevated 
position,  Shaftesbury  labours  under  adeficleocj  of  water, 
which  is  conveyed  up  the  hill  in  carts  or  on  horK*back, 
its  supply  afibroing  employment  to  a number  of  persons. 
The  town  had  formerly  a manufacture  of  shirt  buttons, 
which  employed  many  women  and  children  ; but  it  has 
now  ceased,  and  It  has  few  outward  signs  of  prosperity, 
though  it  Is  said  that  Its  condition  has  lattarly  impioved. 
( Boundary  Brp.,  4t.) 

Shaftes bnry  Is  mentioned  as  a bor.  In  Domesdi^  Book  ; 
but  its  only  existing  municipal  charter  is  that  of  James  I., 
confirmed  ny  Cbariet  II.  It  sent  1 memi.to  the  U.ofC. 
from  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act.  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  Us  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  increased  its  boundaries  as  already 
stated.  The  election  formemi.  was  formerly  vesteii  In  the 
inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot.  Reg.  electors,  fn  1839-40, 
491.  Since  tbe  Municipal  Heform  Act  it  has  been  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  3 otner  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Cnrp.  revenue,  in  1840,  180/.  Nu  courts  are  held  within 
the  Dor.  Market-day,  Saturday ; fairs,  Palm  Saturday, 
June  24.,  Nov.  33.,  (or  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

Shaftesbury  Is  supposed  to  1m*  on  or  near  the  rite  of  an 
ancient  British  town  called  Cacrtepttmj  but  it  was  of 
little  Importance  till  the  foumtalhin  of  Its  monastery, 
and  has  latterly  depended  pritKl|>alir  on  Its  Dolhlcu 
prlvUeges.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  lamlly  of 
Ashley  Cooper.  (Pari.  3/wisi'c.  and  Boundary  Bepori$, 
Appi'ndiees.  he  ) 

SHAilAliAl),  a district  of  British  India,  prestd.  ben- 
gal,  prov.  Bahar,  between  tbe  districts  of  Patna,  Bahar, 
and  Ramghur,  on  the  K.and  S.,and  Deoares,  Ghaiepoor, 
and  Sarun,  on  the  W.  and  N.  Aroa^^t.fibO  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1822).  908,H.'’iO.  nearly  all  Hindoos.  The  Ganges  boiin^ 
it  N.,  the  S>meW.,and  (he  Caramnaasa  E.  It  is  very 
h rtilc,  its  ttapies  being  opium,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar. 
Indigo,  and  hemp  ; it  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
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nmit,  t dlftlnctinn  nwlnlr  owing  to  a aalutan  rca^rrm- 
tion  in  the  original  land  aetUemrat  with  the  Zemindari 
a certiUn  annual  aum  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Total 
tend  rcTeniie(ia«»-aO).  14.80,483  ru|tcc«. 

SHAHJEllANPOOH.adUtrlcl  of  Dritiah  India,  pror. 
Pelbi.  haring  N.F..  Kepaul,  R.  Oude,  S.  the  latter  and 
the  dutrlct  of  Furruchabad.  and  W.  Saiawan.  Bareilljr. 
and  Pinibhect.  Area,  1,4*0  aq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain. 
Total  public  rerenue  in  18*0-30. 11,*4,l3i)  nip.  Ita  cap. 
town  of  the  aame  name,  175  ro.  S.P.  Delhi,  la  reported  to 
be  more  wealthy  and  nearly  aa  populnua  aa  the  latter 
city  ; fo  that  it  may  probably  hare  50.000  Inhaba.  (//«»“ 
mtilom  ) There  are  S other  towni.  named  Shahjahan* 
poor,  in  Malwah,  Lahore,  and  N.  HindoataiL 

SHANNON,  a rirer  of  Ireland,  being  by  far  the 
largest  and  moat  important  it)  that  iiland,  and  hardly 
indeni  inferior,  if  it  be  not  auperior,  to  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  haa.  in  many  ret pecu,  particularly  in  iu 
nearly  Inaulating  an  extenvlre  pror..  in  the  direction  of 
tea  course,  the  length  of  ka  navig.iUon,  and  the  magnl> 
tude  of  its  aatuary,  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
rem.  Its  source  is  getirrally  traced  to  the  base  of  CuUcagb 
MouuUin,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Cavan.  After  running 
a few  miles,  it  falls  into  Lough  Allen,  about  10  m.  in 
length,  and  from  4 m.  to  5 m.  broad  ; iU  course  thence 
to  Limerick  being  S..  with  a aroall  inclination  to  the  W.: 
Issuing  from  l^uugh  Allen.  It  passes  lickiim,  Carrick, 
Tarmonbury,  *c.,  entering  Lough  Rea.  at  Lanes bo- 
rougb.  This,  which  is  a »ery  irregularly-shaped  exten- 
sire  sheet  of  water,  is  about  17  ro.  in  length.  Leaving 
k.  the  river,  now  greatly  augmented,  passes  Athlone, 
and  then  winds  by  Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagher  to 
Portumna.  near  which  It  expands  Into  Lough  Derg,  a 
narrow  lake.  gSm.  In  length,  with  deep  bars  aud  inleU.  , 
Escaping  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake,  It  Hows  on 
to  Limerick.  Here  having  met  the  tide,  it  takes  a | 
W.S.W.  direction:  and.  gradually  expanding  into  a. 
noble  a»tuary.  unites  with  the  Atlantic,  between  Kerry  I 
tleiid  and  Loop  Head,  about  70  m.  lower  down.  | 

From  the  head  of  Lough  Alien  to  iU  mouth,  the  , 
Shannon  has  a course  of  about  SI/  m.  ; vix..  Lough 
Allen.  lOro. : Lough. Allen  to  Lough  Kee,  43m. : Lou^rb  I 
Hce,  17  m. ; Lough  Uee  to  Lough  Derg,  36  m. ; Lough 
Derg,  S3m.;  Lough  Derg,  to  Limerick,  15  m.;  and 
thence  to  the  river's  mouth,  70  m.  Loop  Head  and 
Kerry  Head  are  about  8 m.  apart. 

But  the  distance  to  which  it  has  been  rendered  navi, 
gable  it  the  roost  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Shannon.  In  this  respect,  indeed.  It  Is  superior 
to  the  Thames,  Severn.  Trent,  or  sny  P.ngllsb  river.  If 
Lough  Alien  be  (as  k is  considered  by  some)  reckoned 
its  source.  It  is  navigable  to  Its  very  head  ; but,  tracing 
Its  origin  to  the  base  ofCullcagh  Mountain,  there  are  only 
6 or  7,  out  of  its  entire  course  of  about  SSO  m.,  that  may 
not  be  navigated  I It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the 
value  of  a river  of  this  sort  flowing  through  the  very 
centre  of  Ireltnd,  insulating  the  great  province  of  Con- 
naught. and  **  washing  the  shores”  of  10  out  of  tbs  3i 
cos.  which  the  Island  occupies. 

Unluckllr,  however,  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon, 
like  that  of  most  other  rivers  not  of  very  great  depth,  is. 
in  certain  places  and  at  certain  seasons,  a good  deal  ob- 
structed. It  may  he  navi^ed.  with  no  verv  serious 
difficulty,  from  tne  sea  to  Limerick  by  ships  or  400  tons 
burden.  Rut  iroroediately  above  the  dly,  and  In  some 
other  idaces.  its  course  is  Impeded  by  rocks  aiul  rapids, 
and  Urge  sums  have  been  exficndcd  in  improving  tnoso 
parts  of  the  navigation,  partly  by  making  Ij^rai  cuta.  and 
nartiy  by  deepening  the  l>edof  the  rirer.  The  level  of 
Lough  Allen  is  about  144  ft.  above  high  water-mark  at 
Limerick,  the  ascent  being  in  a gre.vt  measure  overcome 
by  one  ikniUe  lock  and  twenty  sinale  lucks,  placed  in 
tnose  situations  where  lateral  cuts  nave  tieen  made  to 
avoid  the  rapids.  These  cuts  are  from  13  to  14  ft.  wide 
at  bottom,  navlng  the  usual  slopes,  and  are  calriilated 
for  a dypth  of  water  varying  from  4 to  7 ft.  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  con- 
sidering Us  paramrHjnt  importance,  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon  is  ^ no  means  in  a satitfartory  slate.  In  dry 
seasons  U Is  Impeded  by  shallows,  on  which  there  are 
sometimes  only  from  S to  3 ft.  water  ; and  during  floods 
the  channel  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  frequently  expand- 
ing into  extensive  lakes,  and  the  lowneu  of  its  banal,  is 
not  Msily  discovered.  Had  it  been  an  Rnglish  river, 
these  difficuhies  would  have  been  overcome  long  ago ; 
and  the  money  expended  upon  It  might,  had  it  been 
properly  and  efihctually  applied,  have  sufficed  to  ik>vlate 
them.  But  the  works  hare  not  unfVequeotly  been  very 
untkilhilly  and  insufficiently  executed.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, under  much  better  management ; but  It  wtU  ro. 
quire  a considerable  additional  expenditure  to  pul  the 
works  into  proper  order,  nnd  to  ensure  at  all  limes,  what 
Is  so  very  essentia),  a safe  and  easy  navigation.  The 
hitrndiirtion  of  itram  tugs  and  steam  vessels  on  the 
loughs  of  the  Shannon  has  been  of  inflnlte  service  ; with- 
out them,  indeed,  k never  could  have  been  turned  to 
much  acrmmt. 
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The  Suck,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
rises  In  Roecomroon.  Its  course  Is  8..  Inclining  to  the 
K.,  dividing  the  cos.  of  Roscommon  aod  Galway,  by 
Castlereagh.  Athleague,  and  Balliiuutor.  till  it  unites 
with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  BridM.  On  its  K.  side 
the  ShaniKm  receives  the  Inny,  the  Upper  and  l.owrr 
Brosna,  Mulkema,  Malg,  Fergus.  Ac.  The  last  two 
are  luvigable  to  a consklerabte  distance. 

The  importance  of  the  Shannon,  as  a commercial 
river,  has  been  materially  increased  by  Its  Junction 
with  the  Grind  aud  Royal  Canals  from  Dublin.  Though 
defective  both  in  their  plan  and  execution,  and  msde 
at  an  immense  expense,  still  k Is  not  to  be  denied  tliat 
tbf7  are.  particularly  the  Graird  Canal,  of  great  public 
utility.  In  connection  with  the  Shannon,  they  have 
opened  a communication  by  water  acroM  the  iiUod,  so 
that  persons  living  in  its  centre  may  send  their  produce, 
at  a moderate  expense,  to  Dublin  m*  Limerick,  as  they 
And  most  advantageous.  This  laying  open  of  new  and 
almost  boundless  markets  has  given  a stimulus  to  (he 
Improvcsnent  of  the  central  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which 
it  u not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence,  and  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  as  permanent  as  It  Is  powerftil. 

From  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  astuary  of  the 
ShannoD,  in  a country  naturally  of  the  most  exuberant 
fertility,  70  m.  ftom  the  sea,  Limerick  is  the  principal 
emporMsm  of  the  W.  of  Ireland ; and  Its  commerce  is 
bota  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  value  of 
the  nroduce,  such  as  corn,  fiour,  bacon  and  pork,  butter, 
beer.  Ac.,  shipped  from  the  port  in  1820,  amounted  to 
53&,6S&/. ; ana  in  1H35,  when  prices  were  very  low,  to 
736,00(U.  In  ordinary  years  it  may  now  (1842)  be  tsken 
at  1.200.000/. 

The  badness  of  the  accommodation  for  shipping  Is, 
however,  a heavy  drawback  upon  the  trade  of  Limerick, 
At  low  water  ships  are  obliged  to  lie  aground ; and 
as  the  bottom  consists  of  hard,  rugged,  limestone 
rock,  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  aud  those  that 
are  sharp  built,  are  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
grounding. 

But,  as  already  stated  (see  art.  LnsBaicK).  measures 
are  now  In  progress  to  obviate  these  IncoDveniences, 
by  constructing  a Boating  harbour  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  opposite  the  dty.  {Siatittiicai  Acc.  of  the  Bntuk 
Empire,  i.  330.) 

SIIRERNESS,  a sea-port  and  market-town  of  En- 
gland, in  the  par.  of  Minster,  lathe  S.  Cray,  co.  Kent,  on 
a low  tongue  of  land  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Sbeppy.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Me«U 
way.  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter.  18|  m.  W.N.  W.  Can- 
terburr,  andS64  m.  R.  by  S.  London.  Pop.,  inc.  par.,in 
IKSl,  7,983.  The  town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  naval  dockyard,  is  divided  into  three  partv, 
called  respectively,  Sheemets-proper.  Biue.town,  and 
Miletown,  the  first  two  being  enclosed  by  fouificatioas. 
During  the  last  few  years,  also,  aod  especially  since  the 
fire  of  1817,  which  oestroyed  about  AU  bouses,  the  town 
has  been  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  improved,  hy 
the  erection  of  good  brick  houses,  the  formation  of 
severe]  new  streets,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  was  formerly  very  UI  supplied  with  water  ;hut 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a well  was  sunk 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  the  deptn  of  360  ft.,  whirh 
supplies  water,  not  only  to  the  town  and  garrison,  but  to 
the  shipping  in  the  Medway.  A pier  with  a causeway 
runs  down  from  the  town  to  low-water  mark  ; and  facing 
both  the  liver  and  sea  is  a wharf  of  const^rable  ex- 
tent. Several  old  ships  of  war,  also,  have  been  itaiionej 
on  the  shore  as  breakwaters ; formerly  they  used  to  serv  v 
as  dwellings  for  many  of  thepoorer  townspeople,  but  few 
of  them  are  DOW  inhabited,  laepar.  chutra  is  at  Minster, 
but  a handsome  district  church  has  been  erected  in  the 
Gothic  style ; and  attached  to  the  garrison  is  a chapel,  tlie 
upolntment to  which  iswithtbe  ooardof  Admiralty.  The 
Baptists,  Independenu.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  i'nliarians, 
and  R.  Catholics  have  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  there  is  a Jews'  synagogue.  Sunday-schools 
are  attached  to  the  town  church,  and  to  several  of  the 
chapelt : an  Infant  school  is  atteuded  by  about  VO  chil- 
dren ; a proprietary  school  has  upwards  of  40  boys,  and 
I there  It  a small  endowed  charity-school.  The  tr^e  of 
Sbeemess  aritea  chiefly  from  the  dockyard,  aod  other 
government  establiihmenu,  though  considerable  ship- 
ments are  made  to  London  of  com  and  seeds  produred 
on  the  island,  and  of  oysters  from  the  a^oining  oyster- 
beds.  Pyrites  are  collected  from  the  crumbling  cIlfTs  for 
tbe  cMperas  works  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  many  of 
the  infiaba.  make  a living  by  picking  up  or  dredging  for 
sepTarto  (an  oxhle  of  iron),  used  in  making  rarxer's 
Roman  cement.  Sbeemess  has  also  become,  to  a certain 
extent,  a resort  of  sca-bathers.  for  whoso  accommoda- 
tlon  there  are  reading-rooms,  baths,  batblng-inachines, 
Ac.  Stfamers  run  daily  to  ami  from  Loodoii  during 
summer,  besides  passage-boats  to  and  from  ('ii.kham, 
which  is  about  II  m.  up  the  Medway.  MarkHts  on  Sa- 
turday. 

The  dockyard,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  .50  acres, 
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enolo«H  bjr  a »ub«taiitlal  brick  wall,  hai  bcwn  near  the  Inflnnary,  and  .St.  Mary’i  on  Ibe  S.B.  able  of 

ami  Improv*^  during  the  last  jear*.  at  an  the  town,  arc  (n  a tlmllar  style,  and  easily  handsome, 
expense  o<  alMve  I, nrjn.oorv.  sterling.  It  has  erc^  con-  both  haTins  been  erected,  like  St.  George’s,  at  ilie 
Tcnlenre  fur  the  building,  repair,  and  fitting  out  or  ships.  ex|Nnisr  of  the  rarl.  mmrnissioners.  St.  Jubn's  Is  a still 
It  comprises  a « et  dn«*k  or  basin  of  about  3J  acres,  ca-  more  modern  building.  Besides  the  churchet,  which 
pable  of  arcnmm'MUting  10  sail  of  the  line,  and  in  which  hare  accommodation  for  upwards  of  l-S.fiOO  persons, 
they  may  take  on  b<.>ard  their  stores,  ammunition,  and  there  are  twenty  places  of  worship  for  diffbrent  deoo> 
prorUlons,  and  )>e.  in  all  rt'sperts.  eoulpped  ready  for  ininations  of  dissenters.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the 
sea.  Three  dry  dorks,  each  siiiuble  lor  the  acrommo-  Wesleyan  MethodUla,  and  are  among  the  largest  as 
dation  of  a line^f-h.iltle  ship,  have  iwen  cortstnicled  on  well  as  the  most  ornamental  buildings  of  the  town: 
the  R.  side  of  the  basin,  and  open  Into  It.  It  has  also  the  Independents  have  fire  largn  places  of  worship, 
very  cilensire  strtrHiouses,  with  masr-houses,  mast  and  there  is  a handsome  Roman  Catholic  cha|>fd. 
ponds,  and  slip,  stnllln-ry,  and  artifierri’  workshops  of  Most  of  the  places  of  worship  have  attached  burial 
every  deicriidton  j with  handsome  r«‘sldences  for  the  grounds;  but  lh»*  custom  of  Interring  tlw  dead  In  the 
commissioners,  port-admiral,  and  other  officers  of  the  town  will  prubably  grow  Into  disuse,  from  the  opening 
estabiishmeiit.  The  principal  offices  of  the  ordnance  of  an  extensive  cctnrtcrv  In  the  S.W.  suburbs.  Coo- 
department  were,  a few  years  since,  removed  to  Chat-  nected  with  the  various  place's  of  worship  are  numerous 
ham.  and  the  area  formerly  occupied  bv  them  has  been  Sunday-schi'Mds,  furnishing  religious  instruction  to  about 
added  to  the  dockyard.  TAe  wiiarf  wall,  on  the  S.  side  7,unn  children,  fully  3.CO)  of  whom  are  taught  by  the 
of  the  basin  in  front  of  the  mast-hmue,  is  ino,  and  that  I Wesleyan  Metho>U(ts.  here  a numerous  and  intelligent 
on  the  river  front  tiO  ft-  In  width,  IlnM  on  leah  sides  with  ‘ body.  'J'hrcc  national  schools  are  attended  br  600  boys 
granite.  Numerous  cunvicu  are  employ*^  in  the  dock-  and  G.V>  girls;  4 Lancastrian  schools  (one  of  which  it 
yard  and  on  the  hulks,  rlilefly  In  the  Improvement  and  sup|Nirirti  by  the  Weslejans)  by  7Vi  bOTS  and  t0<»  girls, 
repairs  of  the  former.  and  7 inrant-schools  by  upwards  of  I.UOtf  children  of  both 

Sheerness,  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  C^immon-  sexes.  The  out-townshl|»  have  also  numerous  Sunday- 
wealth  was  a mere  swamp,  was  Hxrsl  upon  after  the  schools,  with  H national  and  3 iniknt  schools.  A grammar. 
Rcstoratioo  as  an  im}K>itant  position  for  a ortress.  The  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  has  an  endow, 
works,  however,  were  still  incomplete  when  the  Dutch,  ment  of  about  \VH.  a-re%r,  3>.Xhs  of  which  are  paid  to 
under  l)e  Kiiyter,  in  l<Vi7.took  ana  destroyed  the  fortress  the  head-master  and  it-.Sths  to  the  usher,  both  of  whom 
and  the  shipping.  (Vc  Chatham.)  The  fortillcatluns  receive  entrance-fees,  and  other  extra-payments,  from 
were  afterwards  constructed  on  a larger  scale  : numerous  the  nu^tils.  The  management  of  the  school,  and  the 
batteries  of  hoary  artillery  were  planted  on  both  banks  appointment  of  the  masters,  is  vested  in  the  vicar  and 
of  the  liver.  Tne  dockyard  was  Wgun  early  in  the  last  i I)  burgesses  of  Sheffield.  A charity-school,  establishod 
century.  The  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  None,  in  IT&S,  I in  17'**I,  provides  clothing,  board,  and  Instruction,  with 
threatened  the  town  and  dockyard  with  d«*stnirtion,  ' ,-m  appmitice-fee  for  liO  tmys,  and  a similar  establish- 
which,  hosrever.  w'as  happily  averted.  (A'lwyc.  JJn't.,  ment  for  70  girls  was  formed  In  1786.  A collegiate 
new  (d..art.  Uockyardt ; itaafeiCt  A'eis/.  di*-)  school,  founded  a few  years  ago  on  a loint-stock  prln- 

SH  KKFIKl.D.  a pari,  tior.,  market-town,  and  par.  of  ciple,  is  well  attended  ; and  more  recently,  the  Wesleyan 
P.ngland,  cap.  of  the  district  uf  llMlIamshire,  W.  Hiding,  body  have  esuhiished  a proprietary  school.  In  which  300 
CO.  York,  upper  dlv.  of  wap.  StralTorth  and  Tickhlll.  boys  are  boarded  and  liberally  educated,  partly  with  the 
at  the  confluence  of  the  l>on  and  Sheaf,  the  former  nf  view  of  providing  for  the  iMtter  elementary  instruction 
which  it  crossed  liy  three  and  Ihe  latter  by  two  bridges,  of  the  future  ministers  nf  that  denomination.  Among 
39  ni.  H.  l.ecds,  and  140  m.  N.  by  W.  I-ondon.  Area  of  the  manv  charities  belonging  to  the  par.  of  Sheffield, 
pail.  l»or.  and  par.,  which  are  co-rxtnisive.  ViJUO acres:  the  principal  is  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  Hospital,  for  li*  men 

rn|>-  nf  par.,  in  IhOI.  4\766,  in  1^31.  bl.lLfi.  and  in  1841.  and  the  same  number  of  women : the  buildings,  which 
in.'ljd.  Pop.  of  Sheffield  township  in  lA3l.VJ.bll;  in  have  been  ereclesl  on  a new  site,  consist  of  a reniro 
|A4I,  d7.967.  The  town,  originally  confined  to  ti»e  slope  wnd  wings.  In  the  later  Kiiglish  style.  Hollis’s  Hospital, 
of  a hill  riling  S.K.  from  tne  Don,  Is  now  nearly  3 m.  a siinil.Tr  csiablishment  founded  in  1703.  Is  endowed  with 
in  length  1^  I m.  in  breadth,  and  occu|>ies  the  bottom  fut>di  for  the  support  of  16  widows  of  cutlers,  and  a small 
and  sides  of  sexTAl  low  liilU.  rising  in  various  diroctiuns  ' charity-school.  I'liere  are  numerous  minor  charities, 
both  from  the  Don  and  Sheaf,  llie  whole  being  well-  anprentU-e-fundt,  Ac.  in  the  town,  and  each  out-town, 
paved  and  flagged,  lighted  with  gas.  and  abundantly  snip  lias  its  separate  charities.  (.See  C'Aar.  Com.  17/3  and 
supplied  with  water.  The  older  streets  arc  steep,  32rf  Urports.) 

narrow,  and  singularly  Irregular;  but  the  more  mo»lern  The  general  Infirmary,  which  stands  about  *ra.  K. 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  lined  with  good  brick  fVom  the  town,  is  a handsome  stone  building,  wltn  semi- 
houM*s,  and  many  of  the  shops  arc  but  little  inferior  to  clrctilar  wings  ami  a central  portico,  its  interior  com- 
those  of  the  metropolis.  The  smoke,  however,  proceed-*  prising  many  large  and  airy  wards,  with  accommo- 
Ing  from  the  numerous  steam-engine*,  forges,  and  (ac-  dation  for  arxMit  ‘iOn  In-natiimts.  Adjoining,  but  dl*> 
lories,  gives  the  town  a dingy,  mean  appearance,  contrast-  tinct  from  the  infirmary,  is  a large  building,  now  almost 
ing  strangely  w Ith  the  extreme  beauty  nf  the  surrounding  completed,  to  contain  fever  wards.  The  medical  and  di>- 
country,  embellished  as  it  is,  in  every  direction,  by  thenu-  mestic  arrangements  are  complete;  and,  on  the  whole, 
merous  villas  of  the  opulent  bankers,  merchants,  and  ma.  it  Is  one  of  the  best  regulated  provincial  hospitals  In  the 
nufacturers  of  Sheffield  Tlieroarket-placeoccuplesawlde  ■ kingdom.  It  was  opened  In  1797,  having  cost  above 
open  s(>ace  in  the  High  Street,  and  near  it  are  the  par.  | aO.OOiV.,  raised  by  subscription.  It  has.  also,  several  dis- 
church  and  principal  inns  : It  is  of  modem  construction,  pensarles.  lyltig-ln  charities.  Dorcas  societies,  prurkkmt 
and  comprises  large  shamble*,  and  other  accommodations,  mvlitutinns.  a large  auxiliary  Bible  society,  and  varioua 
'Phe  com-exchange.  also,  is  a handsome  modem  build-  religious  avtneiations  connected  both  with  the  established 
Ing.  comprising  excellent  accommodation  for  those  fre-  church  and  the  several  bodies  of  divsenters.  A thestra 
ouenting  the  markets.  The  cutlers’  hall  In  Church  was  built  in  I76’i.  with  attached  assembly-rooms;  and 
Street,  belonging  to  the  ancient  corporation  of  cutlers,  is  there  it  a hamlsome  music-hall,  In  whien  concerts  ara 
a handsome  stone  building,  with  rooms  for  the  transact-  frequmlly  given. 

ing  of  corporate  business,  public  meetings,  dinners,  Ac.  A public  subscription  library  in  the  mnstc-hall  is 
Tne  par.  comprises  13  churches,  7 of  which  are  in  the  sitpportetl  by  vno  lubscribers ; the  library  attached  to 
town,  and  the  rest  in  the  rursd  townships,  the  patronage  I the  mechanics’  institute  contains  about  3,000  vols.  ; 
of  ail.  except  two,  belonging  to  the  vicar,  though  the  i the  literary  and  philosophical  society  ( estaldished  in 
appointment  of  the  four  assistant  clergymen  at  the  par.  | IA33).  has  a good  cnilectlon  of  mint-rais,  fossils,  plants, 
cDurch  belongs  to  the  13  burgesses,  or  chief  inhabs.  of  i Ac.  with  apparatus  for  experimimis;  and  ihe  bo- 
Sheffield.  The  mother  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a unical  society  Has  a garden  comprising  18  acres, 
noble  tkHhlc  structure,  about  340  ft.  In  length  by  130  ft.  ^ tastefully  laid*  nut.  and  a glass  conservatory.  300  ft.  in 
in  breadth,  and  from  Its  centre  rises  a tower  surmounted  . length,  filled  with  rare  exotic  pUnls.  There  are  like- 
by  a lofty  spire,  uf  bamUnme  proportions : the  part  now  wise  two  well-supported  news-ro^Hns,  one  of  which.  In 
used  for  divine  service,  which  excluiles  the  ancient  I High  Street,  has  a hamlsome  frontage,  and  a lofty  eie- 
cbaocel,  was  rebuilt  In  iSixi,  and  is  fittM  up  in  a solid  [ gant  saloon.  The  chief  romnn-rrlal  buildings  are  the 
and  hattdsome  manner,  with  .-trcommodation  for  upwards  post-office,  exrife-^iffice,  and  assay-office,  erected  in  1773, 
of  2,(NNi  persons : in  the  chAiir<-|  are  some  ctirinus  old  [ soon  after  the  rive  nf  the  silver-plaliug  trade.  Sheffield 
monuments,  and  a fine  Inist  of  the  late  vicar  l»y  ( hantrey.  [ has  also  3 private  l).-uiks  and  a savings’  bank,  besides  fi 
St.  Paul's,  in  Norfolk  SireK  (erected  by  subscription  in  [Joint  stock  banking  comtunict;  and  3 weekly  aews- 
1730),  is  a rather  heavy  Greek  structure,  wKh  a tower  - papers. 

surmounted  liy  a dome,  and  a ru|H)la  of  cast-iron.  , Nothing  It  known  of  the  early  history  of  Sheffield,  or 
St.  James’s,  near  the  pur.  church,  alwi  nf  Grecian  archi-  ! of  the  orixiii  uf  that  biuiocsi  for  which  It  Is  now  so 
lecture  though  small,  is  wull  arrung>tl,  and  at  the  K.  famous.  But  it  hxd  att-ained  to  eminence  in  the  making 
end  is  a fine  stainetl  glass  window  , representing  the  of  knives  so  early  as  the  i.3th  century  ; for  Chaucer.  COO- 
nrurifixioD.  ,St.  George's,  on  an  etninritce,  at  the  W.  temporary  with'Kdw-ard  III.  mentions,  in  his  Rewt'i 
extremitr  of  the  town,  erecti-d.  in  lait.  at  an  expense  TnU,  the  Sheffield  “thwylel,”  or  whittle,  in  sucha  way 
of  l6,13fV-,  chiefly  defrayed  by  (hr  pari,  comralssimiers,  as  shows  it  was  then  in  c>>mniun  use.  tt  does  not  appear 
is  in  the  later  Rnglish  style,  and  has  n lofty  square  em-  ever  to  have  lost  the  rt*pulatiim  for  cutlery  It  had  thus 
battled  tower,  crowned  with  pUioaclos-  St-  Philip’s,  early  acquired.  In  1576  the  Earl  uf  Shrewsbury,  lord 
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of  the  manor  of  Shoflokl,  »rnt  to  hit  frUnul  I>oft!  Bur> 
telfh  ‘*a  caae  of  llallMniihire  whiltfU.  bi-lnge  «tirh 
fruim  aa  bU  pore  cunirry  affurdKli  iriiA  /nw**  through^ 
tmi  Uk  rtalme.*'  ( McUil  Maamjaciwrf*,  Vabtnci 
IL  5.)  In  1644.  a o»rp<’r****^*>  fonnrd  for  the  “ gi»<»d 
order  a&d  goverumr^nt  of  the  maker*  of  knivi'i,  tdcaora, 
•bear*,  tickle^  and  other  rutlerV'irarea  in  lUllanuhIre," 
the  government  being  vetted  in  a muter.  4 wardem.  6 
■earcnert.  and  44  attiiuntt  consisting  of  freemen  only. 
The  principal  object  In  the  formation  of  thlt  corporation 
•eeixtt  to  bare  been  the  regulation  of  the  mark*  or  ocher 
devicM  which  every  Individual  wu  to  strike  or  Imprett 
on  the  good*  he  made  for  tale.  But  thrte  rcgulaiiona 
can  hardly  be  taid  to  he  any  lunger  in  operation. 

The  oirporation  continued  on  the  footing  fixed  in 
1644.  till  l<«14,  when  an  act  «at  puted.  peruiitting  ail 
pertont  IndlscrltnlnaCely.  without  their  being  fri'rinen, 
or  having  served  an  apprentlcethlp.  or  obtained  a mark 
IVom  the  corporation  for  their  gowls.  to  carry  on  buti* 
neta  any  where  within  the  district  of  Hallamshlre.  This 
liberal  and  judicloiu  measure  hu  Itevn  of  great  service  to 
the  town,  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and  enterprise,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle  in  it,  where  their  coin> 
petition  and  industry  nave  had  the  best  efiin'U. 

For  several  centuries  the  matuifacuircs  of  Sheffield 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  making  of  sheath- 
kuivew,  scissors,  sickles,  and  scythes.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  a conimuii  tobacco  box  and  the 
Jew's  harp  were  addra  to  the  list  of  maniiractiired 
articles ; but  it  was  nut  till  atasut  forty  years  after  th.it 
the  manufacture  of  clup-knlves.  rasors,  and  files,  for 
which  it  is  now  so  famous,  wu  introduced.  U bu  been 
remarked,  that  fur  about  a century  after  this  |>erlud  the 
manufacturers  discovered  more  of  Iridiuiry  and  j*erie- 
veranre  than  of  enterprise  nr  Ingenuity  In  the  conduct 
of  their  business.  About  17-^i  tlicr  began,  for  the  first 
time,  to  carry  on  a direct  trade  with  (be  Continent.  The 
niamifactureof  plated  goods  was  soon  after  commenced  : 
ai>d  from  that  period  down  to  the  pretoot  time,  Shelllrla 
has  made  an  astonishing  progress  In  the  career  of  indus- 
try : and  In  many  branches  or  the  hardware  manufacture 
has  no  superior.  aiKl  in  some  no  rival.  ( Hurt's  CvcUip.) 

Like  Birmingham,  Sheffield  was  mnti  probably  in- 
debted to  her  situation  for  her  early  applloatton  to  the 
hardware  business.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  her  Im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  Don,  on  which  she  Is  built,  and  4 
smaller  rivers  which  flow  Into  the  Don  near  the  tuw  n, 
supply  her  with  power  to  work  milU  for  forging,  cut- 
ting. and  prepanng  the  Iron  and  steel  u»<^  in  her 
manufactures  ; a&din  this  respect  she  hat  an  advantage 
over  Binnlngharo.  The  river  was  made  oAvigatile  to 
within  al)OUt3in.  of  the  town  so  early  as  17-M  ; and  a 
lateral  e*n*l  has  since  prolonged  the  navigation  to  the 
town. 

Cutlery,  as  It  was  the  earliest,  so  it  is  still  the  largest 
and  most  important  branch  of  Industry.  'l*he  prioripal 
articles  are  table-knives  and  forks,  pen  and  pocket-knives 
of  every  variety  and  descHiition.  scissors,  razors,  surgical, 
niathematicai,  and  optical  Instruments.  sc}'thes,  sickles, 
saws,  with  all  sorts  of  carpenters'  tools,  and  so  forth. 
The  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  articles  of  cutlery 
exhibit^  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis,  tiiough  stamped 
with  the  vendor's  name,  are  mostly  mode  to  Sheffield, 
and  the  cutlery  of  this  town  is  dcserviilly  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  In  all  parts  of  (he  world. 

With  the  exception  of  plated  saddlery  ware,  almost  all 
the  other  descriptions  of  plated  goods  made  at  Sheffield 
are  reckon^  superior  to  those  made  at  Birmingham  or 
any  where  else.  Some  of  the  best  plated  articles  have 
silver  edges,  and,  when  used  with  onlinary  enre,  lau  for 
a very  long  time,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  silver.  An  extensive  manufacture  of  articles  of 
Britannia  metal  is  carried  on. 

Mr.  Jacob  says  that,  In  as  fkr  as  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain tw  Inqulriea  of  pUtors,  the  owners  of  Aattlng-mills, 
and  M the  manufacturers  of  plated  goods,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  estimate  the  silver  used  for  plating  In  Birming- 
nam  and  Sheffield,  including  with  It  that  used  at  Walsiut 
and  other  places,  saddlers'  ironmongers,  at  about 
750,000  os.  a year  ; and  deducting  from  this  150,000  os. 
used  at  Birmingham,  and  lOOJXiOos.  for  that  uied  at 
Walsall  and  other  minor  towns,  there  will  remain  550,000 
oz.  fur  the  consumption  of  Sheffield. 

Sheffield  produces  few  articles  In  copper  and  brass, 
and  no  toys ; but,  in  lieu  of  these,  she  has  some  peculiar 
and  important  businesses.  The  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel  is  carried  on  to  a far  greater  extent  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire  •,  and  most  of  the  steel  used 
at  Birmingham  and  otlier  place*  is  prepared  at  Shef- 
field. The  works  of  the  5lrs»rs.  Sanclerson,  for  the 
converting  and  prep,iring  of  it«*rl  by  littlng,  rolling,  See. 
are  tlie  most  extensive  and  relebratra  in  the  world. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  files  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  of 
Sheffield.  Files  are  uved  in  immense  quantities  at  home, 
and  are  largely  exported.  Any  one  who  ha*  ever  seen 
the  process  of  file-cutting  would  l>n  likely  to  conclude 
that  it  was  au  operation  which  might  be  successfully 


performed  by  mHcliinery,  and  a great  variety  of  con- 
trivances have  iH-vn  set  on  foot  in  that  view.  Hitherto, 
however,  none  of  thi*m  has  complrtely  succeeded  ; so 
that  the  i>cst  llle*  continue  now*,  as  heretofore,  to  be  cut 
by  the  hand. 

Few  comparatively  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers 
h.ivo  large  rapital*.  and  the  business  it  not  so  generally 
carried  on  in  workshop*  and  factories  as  at  Birmingham. 
A person  worth  a few  shillings  may  commence  business 
on  his  own  account  as  a cutler ; and  in  this  class,  iiidi- 
rtduals  arc  not  unfrequently  journeymen  one  year  and 
masters  another,  and  conversely. 

In  1633  some  of  the  staple  trades  carried  on  in  the 
town  and  the  individuals  mgag^  in  them  were  s^hti. 
fled  as  follows  : — Table-knives  and  fork*.  3,6^  tiomlv ; 

ren  amlnuckct  knives,  4,680;  razors,  7.'ri;  sclisors.  6(AI ; 

les.  i.7w;  sans,  .V>3 ; edge-tools,  70J ; stove-grates, 
fenders,  Ac.  I..V10  ; wblte.metal.  643  ; sitver-platcd  gixMts, 
500;  making  in  all  13,430.  {Hfport  on  Vanujacturft, 
^c.  I*i33.  Min.  of  ErttUnte,  p.  175.)  But  the  hand* 
engaged  in  the  conversion  of  trun  into  steel,  and  In 
several  other  important  trades,  art*  not  included  in 
this  specification.  Wages  in  Sheffield  vary  at  present 
(IMI)  from  about  IS*,  to  4h«.  a week.  The  labour  in 
some  departments  is  very  severe,  and  in  other*  gre.it 
skill  is  r^uired.  Grinders,  partlcularty  those  who  do 
not  ixse  water  in  the  operation,  inhale  tne  finer  particles 
of  stone  and  steel,  and  are  usually  short-lived.  Sfany 
efforts  hare  btrn  made  to  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  nreidenU  in  the  grinding  mills  ; but 
the  employment  eimtinue*  to  be  more  than  usiwily  un- 
healthy ar^  dangerous;  and  as  much  skill  It  required  in 
grinding  the  fim-r  descrlptinn*  of  knives  and  razors, 
wage*  being  influenced  by  lioth  circumstances,  arc  ge- 
nerally high. 

• It  was  stated  before  the  British  Aisoeiatiun  that  there 
are  in  Sheffield  .Vi  workmen's  clubs  (most  of  whk-h  are 
unions),  and  their  aggregate  revenues  may  prniMbly 
amount  to  80,l<XV.  a rear,  divisible  among  about  9.U00 
members.  Many  hanu  are  employed  in  grinding  spec- 
tacle glosses,  most  of  which,  indeed,  come  from  Snef- 
fleld.  The  show-rooms  and  manufactories  of  the  leading 
houses  are  freely  opened  to  all  respectable  strangers, 
aiKl  aftird  abundant  proofs  of  the  ingenuitv  that  h.is 
raised  the  town  to  its  present  importance.  The  work- 
men of  Sheffield  have  been  accused  of  a tendency  to 
riot  and  Insubordination  ; and  no  doubt  several  de- 
structive riots  have  taken  place  during  the  present 
century,  which  have  require  the  Interference  of  the 
military  for  th<  ir  suppression ; but  these  have  all 
ori^nated  in  extreme  dutress,  or  in  some  temporary  and 
accidental  cause,  and  i|ieaklng  generally,  the  inhabitants 
are  diitingiiishtid  br  their  orderly,  good  conduct.  Few 
of  the  Inhabitants  live  in  crilary.  like  the  puorerclas»es 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  but  occupy  comfortable 
tenements,  bt  lng,  in  this  rcs|>ect.  much  better  off  than 
those  in  most  other  large  manufacturing  towns.  Shi-tririd 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a direct  canal  communication, 
eastward  to  Hull,  and  by  a very  circuitous  route  west- 
ward to  Mancheiter,  LlveiTax)!,  Ac.  The  Don  was  ma«ir 
navigable  to  Tinsliy  In  1751  ; other  canals  have  subse- 
quently born  cut  (or  the  transmission  of  hi-avy  goods, 
and  the  caiul-bosin  of  Shrffirld  Is  accessible  to  vessel* 
of  50  tons ; but  the  principal  improretneiil  has  t^en 
place  within  the  hut  few  years,  by  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Ilotherham.  and  its  more  recent  connection 
with  tne  N.  Midland  Railway,  by  means  of  which,  and 
other  connectcfl  lines,  a speedy  communication  is  esta- 
blished with  London,  York.  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, &c.  The  facility  of  transit  will  also  be  greatly 
increase  on  the  completion  of  the  Sheffield.  Ashton, 
and  Manchester  railway,  which  will  bring  the  lut-men- 
tloned  town  witlila  ao  hour  and  a half's  distance  of 
Sheffield. 

This  important  manufacturing  town  had  no  voice  fn 
the  legislature  till  the  Kefurra  Act,  by  which  the  parish 
was  created  a par),  bor.,  with  (he  privilege  of  send- 
Ing  4 mem*,  to  the  11.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  In 
18^40.  4.451.  The  county  magistrates  administer  Jus- 
tice. and  the  lighting  and  watching  is  conducted  by  the 
police  cominlssiouers  under  the  authority  of  a local 
act;  but  there  is  no  proper  munici)wd  coriMiration.  and 
an  application  ma<io  to  the  privy-cotincif  In  1638  far 
such  was  rejected,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some 
of  the  most  rcsiK'Ctablo  Inhabitants.  A more  re-ceiit 
application  is  still  under  consideration.  The  master 
cutler  is.  at  present,  the  returning  officer  at  elections 
for  the  borough.  Sheffield  Is  alto  one  of  the  poliing- 
places  at  elections  for  the  W.  Riding.  I'he  co.  m,t- 
gistratei  have  Jurisdiction  within  the  town,  nnd  the 
police,  regulated  similarly  to  that  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Ac.  is  very  effective.  "I'he  par.  of  Sheffield 
Constitutes,  with  It*  out-iowiuhlpi,  a (>oor-taw  union, 
the  exi'cndlture  of  which,  for  i»au|>er  m.iiiitcn.mce, 
amounted,  in  1639^0  14,637/.  KtarVets  on  Tuesdays  otkI 
Saturdays : fnlrs.  Trinity -Tuesday  far  horses  and  calttc, 
and  on  Nuv.  4S.  far  cbecM*. 
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680  SIIEPTON  MALLET. 

ShHSeld  ii  or  ffreat  aotlquitf.  and  thor«  can  he  but 
little  doubt  that  cTo«r  to  or  near  It  there  wai  once  a con- 
•Iderablc  Komao  ■tattoo.  A town  exUted  here  umler  the 
Saxon* ; ai>d  In  the  reign*  of  the  PlanlaaeaeU  it  va* 
coniidered  of  *ufllcient  importance  to  be  arfended  bj*  a 
■trong  rattle.  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*  va*  cnnfiiKid  for 
Dearly  14  year*  in  the  Manor,  a country  *eat  near  the 
town,  belonging  to  the  Karl  of  .Shreasbury,  the  owner, 
al*o,  of  the  ca*Ue.  The  latter  wa>  lelzed  in  the  civil  wan 
Sir  John  (fell,  one  of  the  parliamentary  general*,  and 
wa*  drmoUthed,  by  order  of  parliaineut.  In  1646,  there  , 
being  now  no  remains  exci'pt  of  the  foundation*.  lU  site, 
however,  I*  still  calUnl  < a*lle  Hill,  (//tmfrr’r  llistorjf  \ 
qf  Itallamskire  ; Siatultc^il  Acctmnt  qj  tkt  ^riiftsA  Em- 
pirr  ; Eripatr  Infonmaiton.) 

SHP.PTOS.MALLET,  a marliet.town  and  par. 
of  F.'igland,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Whititone.  on  a 
branch  of  the  Brue,  surrounded  by  several  small 
hills,  about  5 m.  E.S.K.  Well*.  Area  of  i»ar.,  3.770 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  .^,332.  The  town,  whirh  cum> 
prise*  a number  of  narrow  streets  and  lane*,  hai  been 
much  Improved  of  late  years,  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge,  and  the  opening  of  r>ew  ro«t«,  Ac. ; near  its 
centre  Is  a curious  market>cross,  erected  in  l.SUO.  The 
church,  in  the  early  English  style,  is  a spacious  cruri* 
form  structure,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  W.  end. 
The  living  is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  alieroatt-iy  of  the 
crown  and  Mr.  Wickham  : its  gross  value  It  wyear  ; 
but  the  curate's  salary  of  150/.,  and  other  demands,  re« 
dure  the  nett  income  to  &33/.  {Eccl.  Rat.  Rep.)  Here 
is  the  county  bridewell,  a large  and  con^lruuut  editice  ; 
and  here,  also,  t^tly  setsloo*  are  held.  There  are  placet 
of  worship  for  llaptlsts,  IndriwrKirnts.  Wcsleyant,  and 
K.  Catholics  ; a convent  of  visitation  nuns,  the  only  one 
of  that  order  in  the  kingdom  ; an  almshouse  founded  in 
1099;  and  a free  school,  established  in  |813.  The  town 
had  formerly  a flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen 
grHtds,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  much  fallen 
off.  Markets,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ; fairs,  Faster  Mon* 
day,  June  18.,  and  Aug  H.,  for  cattle  and  ch«'<!te. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SliKItBOUUN,  a market-town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Doric-t.  hutiJ.  Sherlturne  ; on 
the  Lei,  which  divide*  the  town  into  two  parts.  Shcr- 
i>ornc  and  Castlcton,  I6|  in.  N.  hy  W.  llorchester,  and 
1 it)  m.  W.S.W.  London.  Areaof  par.,  4,900acro*.  Pup., 
In  1831,  4,075.  Sherborne  is  finely  situated,  partly  on  the 
acclivity  of  a hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  or  Black- 
more.  It  is  compactly  built ; its  principal  streets,  run- 
Ding  K.  and  W.,  are  crossed  by  smaller  streets  in  a con- 
trary  direction.  It  was  made  a bishop’s  see  in  the  Hth 
century,  and  continued  such  till  1075.  when  the  see  was 
removed  to  Salisbury,  and  Sherborne  cathedral  became 
au  abbey  church.  Portions  of  the  abbey,  including  the 
refectory,  Ac.,  still  remain  ; but  it  was  in  great  |>art  de- 
stroy4<d  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  I'he  church, 
however,  chiefly  rebuilt  after  that  event,  still  exists,  and 
If  the  modem  par.  church.  It  is  a bulidliig  of  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  iHit  tnostU  In  the  perpendicular  style  ; the 
S.  |K>rch  is  Nurman.  The  groining  is  generally  rich  and 
good,  and  In  the  interior  are  s<‘verM  ancient  monuments. 
(Riekmam't  Gothic  Architecture.)  The  tower  is  upwards 
of  150  (t.  in  height ; In  it  are  C bells,  the  largest  of  which, 
weighing  imwards  of  3 tons,  was  pretenh'd  by  Cardinal 
WoTsry.  The  living  Is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crow  n, 
worth  260/.  a year.  Castlcton  ( so  called  from  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  held  by  the  royalists  in  the  wars 
of  Charles  I.)  is  a separate  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  in 
the  gift  of  Earl  Digby,  worth  8R  a year. 

Tne  Wesleyan*,  IndependenU,  Friends,  Ac.,  have 
mn-dng-houses.  The  buildinn  of  the  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VL.  adjoin  the  church,  and 
arc  built  round  S courts,  3 of  which  are  used  as  play- 
grounds. They  comprise  a good  bouse  for  the  master, 
formed  of  the  ancient  lady  chipels,  with  upper  and  lower 
schoobrooius,  dining-hall,  library,  numerous  dormito- 
ries. Ac.  This  school  should  have,  according  to  its 
charter.  30  governors,  and  has  an  annual  income,  from 
rents,  Ac.,  of  near  900/.  The  headmaster  has  a salary  of 
129/.  a year,  with  a house,  and  a fee  of  I/.  U.  from  each 
boy  on  entrance,  and  the  like  sum  annually  ; the  under- 
master  has  100/.  a year  and  a house : both  masters  must 
be  imiverslty  gradiiates,  and  menihers  of  the  church  of 
Rngisind,  attendance  on  itie  service  of  which  is  com 
pulsory  on  the  pupils.  Subordinate  masters  are  also 
engag^ ; some  for  leaching  writing  and  arithmetic, 
which  are  paid  for  separately.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  principally  modelled  on  the  Eton  system,  thmigh 
some  deviations  (Vomit  have  latterly  been  introduced. 
In  1836,  there  were  43  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  86 
private  pupils  of  the  masters.  This  school  has  4 exhilii. 
tioni  at  the  universities  of  6u/.  a year  each,  which  may  be 
granted  for  4 years  to  pupils  who  have  already  been  4 
years  on  the  fuundathm ; imt  these  exhibitions  have  not 
always  been  filled  up.  Sherborne  has  an  almshouse 
founded  by  Henry  Vl.,  which  had.  in  I83&94  aged  in- 
mates. and  an  Income  of  666/.  a year.  There  are  nu- 
tneruus  other  charities,  including  Lord  PIgby’s  school 
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for  girls,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools,  Ac. ; and  the 
par.  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  three  boya 
at  Christ's  HospUal,  Loudon,  on  the  produce  of  lands 
left  for  the  purpose  In  I67<>.  {Charitp  Commit$ioner$' 
Thirtieth  Report,  pp.  104 — 13'J.) 

lu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Sherborne  Castle, 
the  seal  of  Earl  Digby,  built  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh.  The 
mansion  Is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H ; the  body,  4 storius 
in  height,  having  hexangular  towers  at  the  4 angles, 
which  are  united  with  a*  many  vlnn.  It  has  some  an- 
liqiie  Upcstry,  and  flne  paintings.  The  park  comprises 
340  acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks  In  the  co.  A bridge 
of  3 arches  over  the  Ivcl  leads  to  Uic  bouse.  Pope  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  Sherixirne  Castle  ; and  on  a monu- 
ment In  the  church  1*  inscriiied  his  beautiful  mitaph  in 
memory  of  his  young  friends,  the  Hou.  Robert  Digby  and 
Ills  sister  Mary. 

Sherborne  hai  some  silk  and  woollen  fabrics ; but 
these,  as  well  as  uUier  branches  of  industry  formerly 
L'orrieii  on  In  the  town,  have  greatly  decayed.  It  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrate*.  Assise*  were 
regularly  held  here  till  the  reign  of  Kdw.  IV.,  but  have 
siiK'e  bt*i*D  ouly  occasional.  General  quarter  seuions 
are  held  here  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter.  Though 
not  a modem  pari,  bor.,  Sherborne  sent  mems.  t»  the 
R of  (T.  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  111.  Market-days,  Tues- 
day. Thursday,  and  Saturday  ; fairs.  May  23.,  July  18. 
and  36.  (usually),  and  Oct.  14.,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
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SHIELDS  (NORTH).  See  TrstsiorTH. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH),  a pari,  bor.,  market-town, 
sea-port,  and  lownihipof  England,  co.  Durham,  K.  div.  of 
Chester  ward,  par.  Jarruw,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
near  its  mouth,  and  directly  opposite  North  Shields, 
about  8 m.  below  Newcastle,  and  16  m.  N.N.E.  Durham. 
Area  of  pari.  Iior..  1.760  acres.  Pop.,  In  lAll.  IH.7S6,  ex- 
clusive of  2.316  absent  seamen  This,  and  its  sister  town 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  may  be  regarded,  in 
some  measure,  as  the  out-purti  of  Newcastle,  tlieir  pop. 
and  importance  having  grown  up  with  the  increasing 
mamiitiide  of  the  coal  trade  and  commerce  of  the  latter. 
It*  lower  part  consist*  principally  of  a narrow,  crooked, 
and  incoiiveiiient  street,  extending  fur  nearly  3 ni.  along 
the  river  ; but  the  streets  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
are  wider  and  better  built,  and  Ughtea  witli  gas.  The 
principal  edifices  and  institutions  are  the  town-hall,  also 
used  as  an  exchanse,  a neat  buildlug  in  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  markct'pTace ; a theatre,  a scientific  and  mc- 
cluuiics*  institution,  charity-Khool.  dispensary,  and  the 
various  places  of  worship.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Hilda,  Is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has  lieen  fre- 
quently repaired  and  inodemlsed.  The  living  Is  a curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Diimam,  worth 
330/.  a year  nett.  There  arc  chapel*  for  various  dissent- 
ing sects,  to  most  of  which  are  attached  Smiday-schools, 
and  various  charitirs,  and  benevolent  societies.  In  the 
town-hall  petty  sessions  are  held  twice  a month,  besides 
courts  leet  and  baron  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  l>ur. 
ham,  as  lord*  of  the  manor.  Although  the  appearance 
of  South  Shields  has  Utile  to  recommend  it.  and  its 
buildings  are  far  from  imwiing,  yet  It  is  a place  of  much 
importance.  The  river  Tyne  Is  here  about  two  third* 
the  width  of  the  Thames  belcw  Ixindon  Bridge ; and  the 
vessels  which  belong  to  or  rendesvous  at  N.  and  S. 
Shield*  are  diiposcd  in  tiers  on  each  side,  as  in  the  port 
of  London.  The  town  is  rapidly  Increasing  ; a consider- 
able quantitr  of  ground  is  marked  out  for  gilding  In  the 
E.  and  S.  directions,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  If  land,  upon  a freehold  tenure,  could  be  procured, 
the  rate  of  Increase  would  be  much  more  rapid,  and  the 
scale  of  the  buildings  greater.  The  whole  of  the  chapelre 
is  the  land  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  south 
Shields  had  formerly  many  salt-|>ans.  and  an  extensivu 
manufacture  of  salt ; but  this  has  be^  abandoned,  and 
ship-building  is  now  the  staple  business  of  the  town,  and 
is  very  extensively  carried  on.  13  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
2.GD8  tons,  having  been  built  In  1840.  It  hat,  also,  very  ex. 
tensive  glass-works,  a pottery,  a coal  mine  (which  may  be 
said  to  to  In  the  town),  and  manufactories  of  soda,  alum, 
Ac.  {/hundttfy  Report.)  Still,  however,  the  m^n  de- 
pendence of  the  town  is  on  the  coal  trade  of  the  river. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Urge  colliers  belonging  to  Newcastle 
load  at  South  Shields,  the  coal  being  brought  down  the 
river  in  lighters,  or  teets:  and  It  is  said  that  as  many  as 
.500  vessels  are  frequently  seen  lying  together  In  the 
haven.  The  port  Is  included,  with  th^  of  N.  S^ieldi,  In 
the  port  of  Newcastle,  but  there  belonged  to  H speciallv, 
in  1840. 354  ships.  The  town  cummnnicates  bytheBiaod- 
ling  Junction  Hailway  with  the  railway  from  Newcasdeto 
Carlisle.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  South  Shields 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
pari.  bor.  comprise*  the  townships  of  South  Shields  and 
Wesloe.  Keg- electors,  in  1839-40.  686. 

Mr.  Greothead.  uf  till*  town,  invented  the  life-hoat,  the 
first  being  built  here  by  i ibscriptlou  lu  1790.  Markets 
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on  WedncodM ; fUrt,  Utt  Wed.  In  April  and  6rtt  In 
“•I".-.  lut  In  Oct.  and  flrat  Id  Nov. 

SHIRAZ,  thv  accond  cltjr  of  Ppnla.  prov.  Fart,  or 
Persia  Proper.  Tormerlf  the  rap.  of  the  empire,  in  a val- 
ley IIS  m.  Butlilre.  and  2M  ni.  S.8.K.  Ispahan; 
lat.  30'  N.,  long.  Sv^  44'  E.  Pop..  Tarioutlv  estimated 
at  between  90,(i00  and  40.0fi0.  Shlrax  hat  afwayt  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  neirtbouro 
hood,  which  hat  been  wannlr  eulogised  by  the  poet 
HaAi,  a native  of  the  city.  It  It  surrounded  bv  gar- 
dent.  and  had,  till  lately,  no  Imposing  aspect  Iroin  a 
dituiice;  but  this  Is  said  to  he  no  longer  the  cate,  its 
domes  and  rolnart'ts  having  been  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  the  eArtbquake  of  1M34.  Murier  makes  Shlras 
nearly  4 m.  in  clrc.,  but  says  that  l>Sd  part  of  Its  build, 
ingt  to  the  S.K.  are  In  ruins.  It  ia  surrounded  with 
pretty  high  wails,  flanked  with  round  bastions,  and  has  6 
gates,  each  flanked  vrfth  ^ towers.  **  On  entering  the 
Hiy,  the  hous<>s,  which  are  in  general  small,  tocher 
with  the  narrow  filthy  streeta,  give  the  stranger  but  a 
mean  Idea  of  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  great 
bazaar,  or  market-place,  built  by  Kerim  Khan,  forms, 
however,  a distioguisbed  exception  to  this  general  ro> 
mark.  It  it  about  ^m.  in  length,  made  of  yellow  burnt 
brick,  and  arched  at  the  top,  having  numerous  skylights, 
which,  with  its  doors  and  windows,  always  admit  tuffl- 
dent  light  and  air,  whilst  the  sun  and  rain  are  completely 
exclud«id.  The  ark,  or  citadel.  In  which  the  begler-beg 
of  Pars  resides,  is  a furtUied  square  of  flO  yards.  The 
royal  palace  within  it  far  from  being  an  elegant  struc- 
ture ; and  some  pillars.  Its  greatest  ornament,  were  re- 
moved by  Aga  >iahomed  Knao,  to  adorn  his  palace  at 
Teheran.”  ( Kmntir’t  Prr$iam  Empire,  6S,  6^) 

Shiraa  seems  to  tie  rapidly  hastening  to  decay ; and 
most  of  its  public  structures,  once  very  numerous,  are 
already  In  a ruined  or  neglected  state.  The  principal 
mosque  is  a veiw  large  ediflra,  having  been  the  palace  of 
Alabeg  Shah,  its  founder.  When  visited  by  Hurler,  It 
had  I A considerable  mosques,  besides  many  others  of 
Inferior  note,  11  mettrrssrka,  or  colleges,  14  basaars, 
13  caravanserais,  and  36  Awimwsiim,  or  baths,  Ac.  The 
principal  college  has  upwards  of  100  rooms ; but  it, 
as  well  as  must  of  the  others,  Is  now  nearly  abandoned 
by  students.  Within  the  walls  of  the  ciu  are  numerous 
Jaussulman  tombs.  The  climate  was  formerly  dlstln- 
Mlsh<Hl  for  salubrity,  but  It  has  been  materially  changed 
for  the  worse  in  this  respect  since  last  earthquake.  The 
heal  of  summer  is  excessive,  rising  sometimes  to  1 1 Fahr. 
In  the  shade.  ( Morrrr,  II.  H7»U3.)  The  water  of  Shlrai, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  city  authorities,  if  also  very 
bad. 

About  4 m.  from  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Hafli,  the 
Anacreon  of  Persia.  It  stands  within  a quadrangular 
iuclusure,  and  consists  of  a block  of  marble,  on  which 
two  of  tlie  Duct’s  odes  are  sculptured,  with  the  date  of 
his  death.  His  works  are  not,  as  has  been  stated,  chained 
to  the  tomb,  but  a copy  of  them  is  kept  In  an  adjacent 
chamber.  Adjoiniug  are  the  stream  of  Rocknabad,  and 
the  bower  of  Musselia,  so  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the 
poet  i the  former  consisting  merely  of  a small  brook  of 
clear  water,  not  more  than  3 ft.  wide ; while  of  the  bower 
not  a shrub  remains,  and  its  site  Is  only  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  The  celebrated  garden  of 
Jehao  Nama,  near  the  tomb  of  Hafls,  is  a walled  eock>- 
sure  about  200  yards  Muarr,  laid  out  In  walks  bordered 
with  cypress  trees,  ana  watered  ^ a variety  of  marble 
canals  and  artlflcial  cascades.  'This,  and  many  other 
gardens  In  the  neighbourhood,  are  ordlnanr  places  of 
resort,  where  the  citiicns  chat,  smoke,  and  drink  eo0be. 
The  tomb  of  the  poet  Saadi  Is  also  In  the  vicinity  ofShlras, 
with  various  conventual  buildings  for  dervishes,  Ac. 

Shiras  is  celebrated  for  Us  wine.  The  principal  vln^ 
yards  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  town,  where  the  soli  is  rocky,  and  the  ea- 
posure  extremely  favourable.  U would  appear,  however, 
that  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  degenerated ; and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  little  care  is  now 
uken  in  the  preparation  the  wliso,  It  is  of  r«rr  va- 
riiMis  Qualities ; out  tho  best  of  the  white  varieties  is 
certainly  inferior  to  good  Madeira,  and  the  best  varieties 
of  the  red  (ruby  wine  of  Hafli)  are  not  unlike  tent,  and 
seem  to  have  but  slettder  claims  to  the  praises  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  them.  (UendertoH  on  36A.) 

The  produce  or  wine  may  amount,  in  all  to  from  H0.000 
to  lUU.DOO  galls.,  of  which  from  10,000 to  13,000  g^U.  may 
be  rxporud  to  India,  Bagdad,  Bnssorah,  Ac.  The  com. 
merce  of  the  dty  Is  sUll  rather  extensive ; it  is  principally 
with  Bushire,  Yesd,  Ispahan,  and  the  cities  In  the  N.IA. 
of  Persia.  From  Bushire,  the  chief  imports  arc  spicee, 
Chinese  and  Indian  goods  of  all  kinds.  Iron,  lead,  quick- 
silver,  glass  wares,  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  linens,  arms, 
ammutiitlon,  cutlery,  and  other  European  manufactures, 
'ntese  goods,  with  salt  from  the  neighbouring  lakes,  are 
sent  tn  Ispahan,  Teheran.  Yesd,  Ac.,  In  exchange  for  U»e 
manufactures  of  those  aties  and  other  products.  The 
exports  to  Bushire  consist  principally  ofwine,  rosewater, 
aiid  attar  of  roses  ; assafmtida,  driM  fruits,  silk,  goals' 
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hair,  Cararaanian  wool,  snflh>n,  drugs,  horses,  orplment, 
madder,  and  tobacco.  The  trade  between  Shirai  and 
Bushire  employs  above  S,U00  mules.  ( AfcA's  Jeumet/  to 
PertepoUa,  p.  363.) 

Shiras  has  no  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  and  was 

Erobably  not  founded  till  aAer  the  profiagaiion  of  Mo- 
ammeoanlsm.  It  had  become  a populous  town  tn  the 
10th  century,  and  sooo  afterwards  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls.  Its  greatest  benefactor,  however,  appear*  tn 
have  been  Kerim  Khan,  who  reigned  in  the  latt  r half  of 
the  imh  centui^;  since  his  death  it  has  gradually  de- 
clined. {Kmaieir'i PertiamEmpire  i Waring,  Alejtamter, 
Aforscr,  Porter,  Onaetg,  As  Mod.  Trao.,  xll. ; Htch'$ 
Joumep  to  PertepoUa,  A«.) 

8HORBHAM  (NRW),  a market-town,  sea-port,  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Fish- 
ergate,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  here  crossed  ^ a long 
wooden  bridge,  about  i m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  6 m.  W.  Brighton,  with  which  town  U nas  been  since 
IMO  connected  by  a railroad.  Area  of  par.,  170  acres. 
Pop.,  In  1831,  1,503.  New  Shorrham  appears  to  have 
risen  on  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  now  an  iDsiguifl- 
cant  village  about  1 m.  distant,  but  formerly  a place  of 
some  importance.  The  town  is  built  In  a singular 
manner ; and  near  its  centre  Is  the  market-house,  sup- 
ported on  Doric  pillars.  The  parish  church  Is  ine 
remaining  portion  of  a large  cross  church,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  nave  has  been  destroyed  ; it  bas  various 
portlonB  of  fine  late  Norman  gradually  running  Into 
early  English  forms  and  detaila  ( Riekmon't  Ooikie  Ar- 
chitecture, p.  34b.)  The  interior  Is  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance and  richness.  The  living  Is  a vicarage,  worth 
127/.  a year.  In  the  gift  of  Magwen  College.  Oxford. 
Here  are  meetlng-h^see  for  Indepcodcuts  and  Wee- 
leyans ; a national  school,  Ac. 

Tlie  town  stands  on  the  Brighton  and  Chichester  turn- 
pike road,  which  now  crosses  a suspension-bridge,  re- 
cently built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  over  the  Adur. 
Shoreham  has  only  a tide-harbour,  but  It  Is  the  best  on 
this  pert  of  the  coast ; and  haring  Ifl  ft.  water  at  iprlng- 
tides,  it  is  sometimes  frequented  by  ships  of  conswrable 
burden.  Shlp-bullding  Is  tbe  principal  business,  and 
resseis  of  7o4  tons  have  been  built  here.  It  has,  also, 
a considerable  general  trade,  the  gross  customs’  revenue 
collected  here  In  1840  having  amounted  to  33,146/.  It 
is  governed  by  two  constaMes,  chosen  annually  at  tbe 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  U was  a bor.  by 
prescription,  and  sent  8 memt.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
1298  down  to  1771,  when  the  electors,  having  been  con- 
vkted  of  gross  corruption,  tbe  rape  of  Bramber  was 
locorporatra  with  the  bor.  Tbe  udtrr.  however,  was 
also  disfranchised  hy  the  Reform  Act.  Market  on  Satur- 
days. Fair,  July  8A.,  for  pedlerv,  Ac. 

SHREWSBURY,  a parL  and  mun.  bor.  and  market- 
town  of  England,  co.  wop,  of  which  It  Is  tbe  cap. : 
rtearly  In  the  centre  of  the  co.,  in  a peninsula  formeu 
by  the  Serem,  on  two  gentle  declivities,  30  m.  S.  by  E. 
Liverpool.  iSSm.  N.W.  London.  Fup.,  in  lN4l,  2i,A2A. 
It  is  chiefly  separated  from  the  river  by  garden  aixl 
mellow  ground,  skirted  by  a range  of  gmiteel  hotises, 
and  its  exterior  appearance  Is  from  many  poltits  striking 
and  majestic.  Ine  streets,  as  in  most  anrieiit  towns, 
are  Irregular,  and  many  of  tbe  houses  have  an  antique 
appearance,  presenting  gabies  and  erhanging  stories  to 
tne  road ; but  various  improvements  have  been  maiie  uf 
late  rears  In  the  thoroughfares,  especially  in  lighting, 
flaggfog.  Ac  I'he  river  ia  here  crossed  by  two  handsome 
stone  bridges,  built  by  subscription,  called  respectively 
the  English  and  Welsn  bridges : the  former,  oomnleted 
in  1774,  at  a cost  of  16,000/.,  u 410  ft.  In  length,  aua  con- 
sists of  seven  semicircular  arches  { the  other,  or  Wel»h 
bridge,  fliilsbed  in  179.3,  at  a cost  of  8,001V.,  Is  866  ft.  in 
length,  and  has  five  arches.  Adjoining  the  latter  Is  a 
quay  ruid  warehouses. 

Among  tbe  chief  public  buildhifs  are  the  royal  free 
grammar  school  (see  below);  the  town  and  co.  boil,  from 
a design  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  cost  18,000/. ; it  Is  a handsome 
building,  and  alTbrds  excellent  acrommodatton  for  tbe  as- 
sixe  business  ; the  market-house,  built  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
sabeth, ar>d  unequalled  in  point  of  ornamental  decoration 
by  any  similar  structure  In  Uie  kingdom  ; a spacious  and 
elegant  music  hall,  with  news  rooms,  Ac  ; tne  ro.  gaol 
, and  bridewell  for  the  town,  near  the  castle,  built  oit 
Howard’s  plan  in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  30,000/. ; the 
l^ric  ctdumn,  st  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  I.ondon, 
in  honour  of  Lord  Hill,  1 16  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by 
a colossal  statue  of  his  lordship,  cost  5.973/.,  raised  by 
a subscriptioa  ; a neat  InUrmary,  170  ft.  in  length  (esta- 
blished In  1745).  and  rebuilt  In  lOO  at  a cost  of  18.736/.  ; 
the  house  of  industry,  on  tbe  8.  bank  of  the  Severn,  for 
the  poor  of  tbe  six  parishes  of  Shrewsbury,  finished  for  a 
foundliug  hospital  in  1765,  cost  18,000/. ; the  theatre,  re- 
built In  1H34.  on  the  site  of  tbe  royal  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Howysland;  a butter  and  cheese  hall  in 
Castleforegate,  and  a new  sarlngs'  bank. 

Shrewsbury  has  nine  eburcbee,  most  of  which  are  em- 
bellished wUn  rare  and  bemttiful  spedmeos  of  stahied 
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cUm.  The  new  chiirrh  nf  St.  Chad  i«  a hand«ome  roe* 
oem  itructurp,  fomipd  tijr  the  tntpr*ertii>n  of  two  rirclea, 
wtih  a tower  and  portico  attached ; the  Broallrr  of  the 
circle*  bHoe  occupied  bjr  a grand  atairraM*.  ami  the 
Urfter  one.  lon  ft.  iu  diameter,  being  the  iNMly,  chaoeel, 
&c.  of  the  building.  Sc  Mary’*,  a cruM  church,  of  Nor* 
man  aud  early  KnglUh  archiii'cturn.  hat  a tpacioua 
chancel  and  chantry  chapel*,  and  a fine  tower  *ur- 
mnunted  by  a aptre,  one  of  tli«  luftieat  In  the  kingdom. 
The  abbey  church,  the  W.  portion  of  a DenedicUn#  mo- 
naitery.  founded  ^ Rn^r  de  Montgomery,  firtt  earl  of 
Shrewebury.  in  lOnS,  ditplay*  many  curlcroi  feature*  of 
Norman  architecture,  combined  with  the  earlier  pointed 
Ktyle  : the  great  W.  window  of  the  lower  ia  only  equalled 
hv  that  of  York  cathedral : the  Hirle*  contain  several  fine 
old  moQuroenU,  and  oppoaiie  the  .H.  entrance  i*  an  ele* 
gant  octagonal  atone  pulpit : the  interior  forma  a beautU 
ful  oriel,  the  roof  being  vaulted  on  eight  delicate  riba:  it 
formerly  atood  In  the  refectory.  St  (tile*'*  la  a rmall 
but  handaome  edifice,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  St.  Alkmund’*  wa«  rebuilt  In  170-%.  in  themodem 
tiothk  atyle.  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  apire, 
I SI  ft.  in  height,  which  are  dnguUrly  elegant.  St.  Julian'* 
Is  a plain  omong  building  of  brick,  retmilt  in  1749 : the 
tower  belonged  to  the  old  church.  Mt.  George’s,  St.  Mi- 
chael's,  and  TrIniW  churches,  have  been  erected  daring 
the  last  lOyears.  The  first  Is  of  freestone,  and  cmclfonn. 
io  the  lancet,  or  early  pointed  style.  The  two  latter  are  of 
brick,  in  the  Doric  style,  affording  ample  nceomnaodation 
in  free*alltliigs.  Some  of  the  parishes  extend  Into  detached 
parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  where  lliera  arc  four  eba* 
pels  of  ease  belonging  to  St.  Mary's,  aixl  one  to  St.  Chad's. 

Beside*  the  churches,  there  are  ptm*es  of  worship 
for  Homan  Catbedics.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independ- 
ents. Baptists,  and  UnitarianB,  with  attached  Kundar* 
schools ; and  a meeUng4iouse  for  the  .Society  of  Frientu. 
A large  national  school,  founded  in  I77t.  Is  attended 
by  about  950  children  of  both  sexes,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  boys  are  Inetrucled  In  a l.juicastrian 
school.  Allat's  charity-school  proridot  chithing.  In- 
struction. and  an  apprcntico-fee,  for  30  children  of 
each  sex,  Bnwdler't  school,  in  the  par.  nf  St.  Julian's, 
was  established  In  1794  for  a similar  purpose ; and  in 
the  suburb  of  Frankwell,  across  the  W<>Uh  Bridge, 
is  an  hospital,  founded  in  1734,  which,  Iresidn*  support- 
ing IS  aged  people  of  each  sex,  furnishes  instruction  to 
US  boys  and  25  girls  of  Frankwell.  There  are  soreral 
almshouses  belonging  to  different  foundations,  and  at- 
tsched  to  particular  pars. 

The  moat  distinguished  publir  charity  of  Shrewsbury, 
howerer,  is  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  en- 
dowed Kdward  VI.,  but  greatly  enlarged  by  Queen 
Flisabetb.  This  school,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had.  owing  to  certain  defects  In  the  original 
rules  and  ordinances,  fallen  to  decay ; but  in  I79fi  an  art 
was  passed  “ for  the  better  government  and  regulation 
of  the  free  grammar-school  of  F.dward  VL,"  by  which 
the  management  of  the  school  was  vested  in  the  bishop 
of  l,ichfl«Md  and  Coventry  and  13  trustees  or  governors, 
one  of  whom  is  the  mayor  for  the  time  being.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  masters  on  the  foundation  was 
rtxliiced  from  f<nir  tn  two.  and  their  appointment  was 
vested  solely  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  in- 
come arising  from  the  endowment  is  about  2,ri(i(V.  a year, 
besides  which  it  confers  several  adraniages  on  Its  anommi 
al  both  Universities,  via.  four  exhibitions  of  70/.,  ai^  four 
of  l.V.  eech,  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ; four  of  60/.  each 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; one  of  lUO/.,  and  three  of  25/. 
each,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  three  contingent 
exhiblrioot;  and  six  scht^rships,  with  one  bye-fellow- 
ship  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Prises  are  annu- 
ally awenled  to  merit ; and  to  the  Best  scholar  proce^- 
ing  to  college  is  given  the  Sidney  gold  medal,  having  on 
its  obverse  the  bust  of  Sir  Philip  Sidn^,  wrho,  srith  bis 
friend  Fulke  Grevlll,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  the  poet, 
was  educated  In  Shrewsbury  School.  During  the  nre- 
seot  century  the  school  has  attained  high  celehrity,  from 
the  learning  and  talents  of  its  master  and  (afterwards) 
Tlsller,  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  bis  pupils  In  compe- 
titions fiK  prises,  exhibitions,  and  other  honours,  at  uie 
universlrie*.  the  sons  of  the  gentry  have  been  sent  here 
from  all  par^  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  has. 
f«>r  many  years  past,  comprised,  Independently  of  the  free 
scholars  (who  must  be  sons  of  burgees),  many  ponils 
paying  handsome  sums  to  the  masters  for  board,  lo^iig. 
and  instruction : in  fact,  few  public  schools  In  England 
are  superior  to  that  of  Shrewsbury.  The  school-housc, 
erccini  in  I(i30.  on  the  site  of  a nKwe  anciont  wooden 
b'iilding.  is  a lofty  structure  of  freestone,  (bnnlng  two 
side*  of  a court,  we  third  side  of  whkh  is  form^  by 
tbe  library  and  chapel : a court  Is  entered  by  a gateway, 
having  column*  on  each  side,  with  a Greek  Inscription 
over  the  arch.  Two  large  houses  bdonging  to  the  mu- 
ter s,  rontiguoui  to  the  schools,  ctxnprise  every  orcom- 
modation  for  boarders  ; and  there  are  large  play-grounds 
In  front  and  at  tbe  back  of  tb«  sebooU. 
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IihiliMophical  soenHy  : a mechanics'  institute,  and  a public 
ibrary  with  nearly  ri,(xn  vols. ; the  aaserobly-rooms 
and  theatre  are  well  attended  during  winter;  and  races 
are  annually  held  In  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  S.  sldo 
of  the  town  is  one  nf  the  most  celebrated  promenades  In 
the  kingdom,  called  the  Quarry.  It  Is  formed  in  meadow 
ground  gradually  sloping  to  the  river,  along  which  ex- 
tends a graceful  avenue  of  lofty  lime  trees,  540  yards 
In  length. 

Shrewsbury  was  formerly  of  considerable  Importance  as 
a mart  for  flannels  from  Welshpool.  Newtown,  &c. ; but 
this  branch  of  trade  Is  nearly  extinct.  It  has,  however,  a 
larn  factory  for  spinning  flax,  with  some  smaller  factories, 
and  a larjm  frou  foundry,  the  whole  ftimlshing  employment 
to  sevenu  hundred  persons.  The  prosperity  of  the  town, 
howerer.  does  not  de^wnd  solely  on  Its  trade,  as  it  is  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  persons  of  small  income,  or 
who  have  retired  from  business.  The  Severn,  which 
even  hero  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon.  Is  navigable  at  far 
as  Sbrewsburr  by  vessels  of  from  BO  to  60  tons,  and  a 
canal  to  Womlniilge  opens  a communication  with  the  coal 
districts  of  Staflbi^sliire.  (flwn.mitd Pari.  Bound. 

Tbe  banking  establishments  of  .Shrewsbury  comprise 
various  prirate  banks  and  joint-stock  banking  compsmie*. 
besides  a savings'  bank.  The  vicinity  bring  a good 
barley  country,  the  malting  business  is  carrioo  on  Co  a 
considerable  extent. 

Shrewsbury,  which  has  received  many  royal  charters, 
especially  from  Richard  I.  and  Charles  I.,  Is  divided 
into  6 wartls.  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  .5  other 
aldermen,  with  tO  councillors.  Corn,  revenue,  in  IM39. 
1 JXXV.  Quarter  and  petty  sessloiu  for  the  bur.  are  held 
here  uf>der  a recorder,  and  there  is  a court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  small  drids.  The  Lent  and  summer 
assises  are  held  here,  as  well  as  tbe  quarter-sessions  for 
the  CO.  Shrewsbury  has  sent  2 mens,  to  tbe  II.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Fow-ard  I.,  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Reform  Act  being  In  burgesses  paring  scot  and 
lot,  and  not  receiving  alms  or  charity.  The  electoral 
limits  were  enlarged  the  Boundary  Act.  so  as  to  in- 
clude 1 fmtirr  par.,  and  parts  of  2 others,  with  the  whole 
bnr.  Reg.  electors,  in  lH3<j-40,  I JMj5.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday : (airs  on  the  second  Tuesday  aikd 
Wednesday  in  each  month,  for  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  and 
butter. 

Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  after  the 
Roman  station  Urirvmum  bad  been  destroyed  in  tbe  5cb 
century.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  sur- 
nHinding  cmmtry  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  one  of  his 
followers,  who  built  here  a strong  barordal  castle, the  keep 
of  which  still  remains,  bring  converted  into  a modem 
dwelling-hixue.  In  1102  the  castle  and  property  were  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from  lU  situatlou  doso 
to  Wales,  was  the  scene  of  many  border  frays  between  the 
Welsh  and  English  ; and,  in  1977,  Edward  I.  bad  his  quar- 
ters hero.  On  (he  21st  of  July.  14(0,  a desperate  battle  waa 
fought  neartheCown,  between  the  roval  array,  commanded 
by  Henry  1 V„  and  that  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Northumber- 
Iwd,  under  tbe  command  of  the  famous  Lord  Percy,  sur- 
named  Hotspur : the  death  of  the  latter,  by  an  unknown 
band,  d«>clded  the  victory  In  the  king's  favour : the  lots  oo 
both  sides  was  immense.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
Bdw.  IV,,  after  the  defeat  aiwl  death  of  his  lathor,  Rich- 
ard Ihike  of  York,  raised  an  army  among  the  towns- 
people, with  which  hr  defeated  (he  opposite  taction  at 
Mortimer’s  Cross.  In  the  war  between  Cbaries  1.  and 
the  parliament,  the  Inhabs.  warmly  espoused  Che  cause 
of  the  former ; but  in  1 61^  the  town  yielded  to  the  psu- 
Uamentary  troops  under  Col.  Mlttoa,  and  the  fortiftca- 
tions  were  destroyed.  Dr.  Tarlor,  tbe  learned  editor  ot 
'*  Demosthenes,*'  and  tbe  author  of  **  Elements  of  the 
Civil  I.,aw."  was  tbe  son  of  a barber  of  this  town,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  1703,  It  was.  also,  the  birth- 
place of  Dr.  Bum^,  the  author  of  the  “ General  History 
of  Music."  The  surrounding  country  Is  picturesque 
and  highly  cultivated,  tbe  plain  extending  every  way 
for  about  13  m.,  beyond  whl^  are  lofty  ranges  of  bills. 
About  22  m.  from  Che  town  is  Boecobel  House,  wrhere 
the  Pcnderell  family  concealed  Charles  II.  after  his 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  (For  further  parti- 
culars the  reader  is  referred  to  Owns  ft  BtakevamU  Hts- 
tory  qf  Skrefr$bury : Ptrtgtrm'i  Mrmorimi*  f^5kma$‘ 
bury;  Corn.  BrnortM  : ana  Pripote  Infi>nmatiom.) 
SHHOP8H1KK.  Srr  Salop. 

SHUMLA  (the  an.  Marcianopoiii  f),  adty  and  strong 
military  position  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  being,  In  foci, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Constant inople.  on  the  N.  o^lvity  ol 
the  Balkhan  (an.  Jlfois#  BtrmuM),  on  the  great  rouA  (torn 
ronstanilnople  to  Rustchuk,  Om.  S.B.  the  latter,  and 
2d)  N.N.W.  the  former.  Pop.,  acoordlng  to  Bouft, 
21,000.  In  a military  point  of  view,  Sbumla  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  a vast  entrenched  camp.  U occupies  the  do- 
clirity  of  a gorge  in  the  mountains,  which  incloses  it  on 
three  fkles.  like  a horse-shue  ; .mid  on  the  fourth  tide, 
whirh  tlr>reiuis  into  the  plain,  it  U protected  bj  a small 
hill  Oil  whiih  M a strong  redoubt.  The  space  occupied 
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hj  th«  town  ii  about  3 m.  in  Icnttth.  by  9 m.  In  bmnlth. 
In  tba  iwt  cpiitury  U had  prrtty  MronR  walls  ; but  thi-se 
have  been  all  but  dettrtiypd.  and  it  l>  now  tnert'lj-  tur- 
roundt<d  \tj  a ditrh.  U is.  how  erpr.  ik'fcndeti  by  kcane 
outworks  and  by  a citadel,  which  has  been  ftrcatly  eit> 
laryed  and  strengthened  siTKe  Its  real  defence  t*on* 
lists,  however,  in  the  stren^h  of  its  vosttiuo : the  plain 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  on  w lilch  the  attacking  aniiy  must 
encamp,  is  rxceedlngly  unliealthy  ; and  the  surrounding 
mountains  being  ttern,  separated  hy  dew  rocky  ravines, 
and  covered  with  Ihica  brushwooti.  whicn  alTorda  excel* 
lent  cover  for  troops.  Major  Keppei.  and  other  military 
authorities,  appear  to  think  that,  if  well  defended,  it 
would  be  all  iHit  Impregnable.  Tbe  Russians  attempted 
to  take  Shumla  in  1774.  l>^10.ai>d,  lastly,  in  lKi»  ; |>ut  they 
failed  on  every  occasion.  Its  prtncipsU  defect,  in  a mtli* 
tary  point  of  view,  is  the  great  numiser  of  tro«>ps  required 
h>r  its  efTectual  defence  ; and  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
Russians  in  1^99.  that  it  may  l>e  turned. 

Shumla  Is  intersected  by  a rivulet,  and  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  former  is  principally  in* 
habited  by  Turks ; It  has  fine  new  barracas.  numerous 
masques,  covered  with  tin  and  copper,  and  which  Is  unkiue 
in  Turkey,  a town  clock  which  strikes  the  hours,  with  a 
bell,  he..  Introduced  by  a pacha,  who  had  been  in  Russia. 
The  lower  town,  In  which  the  Jews  and  Cbrivtians  reside, 
is  unhealthy,  ffum.  as  Is  said,  the  InfluerKT  of  the  adjacent 
marshes,  but  more  probably  from  the  filth  of  all  sorts 
thrown  into  the  rivulet  which  flows  through  the  town. 
I'he  tinmen  and  hratlers  of  Shumla  arc  the  best  in 
Turkey,  and  supply  Constantinople  w ith  their  wares.  U 
has  also  some  nuinuiactures  of  silk  and  leather ; and 
re-ady*made  clothes  are  manufactured  In  targe  Quantities 
for  ^e  to  the  roerebams  of  tbe  capital.  It  is  the 
stdence  of  a pacha  and  a (jrcek  archbishop.  (See  Krf^l’g 
Jomrm^f  tterost  tkf  Baikhan,  fi’C'o  ^ 3ol.  Ac. ; BotU, 
Turauif  d' Kurvpc.  ii.  33ft.,  Ac.) 

SHUSTER,  acily  of  Persia,  pror.  Khusistan,  on  tbe 
Karoun  (anc.  EuUtMsf),  165m.  S.W.  by  W.  Ispahan, 
and  Ml  m.  R.S.R.  Shus,  with  which  city  it  has  disputed, 
though,  as  generally  supposed,  unsuccessfully,  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  the  an.  Susa.  * latt.  39^  N'., 
long.  Vy  K.  It  was  formerir  the  cap.  of  tbe  prov. ; 
but  having  been  dc^populatrd  oy  the  plague  In  lb39, 
Desphnul  is  now  the  cap.  It  may  stiU.  however,  have 
lA.noo  inhabs  ( AdWi'iMois.)  According  to  Col.  Chesiiey 
**  Shuster  is  abmt  the  size  of  Shiraz,  and  contains  from 
10,000  to  19.0110  houses,  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Karoon. 
The  town  lureads  B.  from  the  river  in  a semicircular 
fi>rm.  covering  undulating  ground,  surrounded  In  its 
whole  circuit  by  a wall  of  unbtimed  bricks,  and  washed 
by  an  artlflci.'d  caoal  on  one  skle,  and  the  Karoon  on  the 
opposite.”  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone  The 
canals,  d^kes,  Ac.  about  the  town  are  extensive,  but  ill 
ke|>t.  W ater  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  tne  city  by  petty 
aqueducts.  The  ruins  of  a castle  exist  on  a height  near 
the  remains  of  an  aiKient  bridge,  carried  away  by  a Hood 
in  |N19.  Tltere  are  no  remains  at  Shuster  tnat  show  it 
existed  prior  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty  {RuvHnmm)  $ but 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Karoon  there  are  numerous 
chambers  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  N.  of  the  city  widls 
are  tbe  traces  of  a much  more  ancient  town,  which 
a|tpears  to  have  extended  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
I>eing  in  this  respect  diflerent  from  tbe  anc.  Susa. 
{Ckrmev,  ifc.  fw  Grog.  Jowns.,  ill  and  ix.) 

Tbe  inhabs.  formerly  manufoctuml  law  quantities  of 
woollen  stuffs,  which  tber  exported  to  Bussorah,  in  re- 
turn (nr  Indian  commodities  brought  from  Umnee.  (A'm* 
aeir’i  Pen.  Rmpire,  p.  97.) 

SIAM(«4lledDTthe  Blrmese  Koodra or  yiifAfd). an  ex- 
tensive country  oi  India-beyond-the*  Brahmaputra,  com- 
prising, with  its  dependent  states,  most  of  the  central  and 
^ parts  of  that  pmiiisula;  extrodlog  between  the  6th 
and  aoth  degt.  of  lat.,  and  the  9Hth  and  lO&th  of  K.  Imia. ; 
having  N.  the  Laos  country,  B.  the  em^  of  Anam,  w. 
the  Birmesc  emp.,  tbe  British  provs.  of  Tenasserim.  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  S.  the  Culpb  of  Siam,  which  it 
encloses  oo  three  sides.  Its  area  has  been  very  variously 
stated,  but.  according  to  Crawfurd,  It  amounts  to  190,000 
sq.  m.  Its  pop.  has  bwn  estimated,  titough  on  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  data,  by  Crawfurd,  at  S,790,AO0.  and 
by  Malcolm  at  3,000,(110;  of  whom,  probably,  I..'i00,(i00 
are  native  Siamese,  noO.OOO  Shans,  SnO.OOO  Malay«,  Pe. 
giiaiis.  Ac.,  and  lAO.dUO  Chintwe  settlers;  but  other  au- 
thorities estimate  the  population  sd  from  6,000,000  to 
8,000.000. 

Pkpsica/  OeogTMky.  — Tht  crnlrki  part  of  this  king- 
dom consists  of  (lie  fertile  valley  of  the  Me-nam.  one 
of  tbe  principal  rivers  of  S.B.  A«ia;  and  the  prov.  of 
Chantibon,  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Giiluh  of  Slam,  Is  also 
very  fruiiful ; but,  with  those  exceptions,  most  part  ot 
the  country,  in  so  Ur  at  least  as  it  Is  known  to  Eu. 

* MA}or  RawlltiMMi  rontml*,  that  nHthrr  ot  Ihww  ritics  It  ihe 
npi'ti  mjin»  of  >AMtSaia.  ih#  anr.  rap.  ut  Pent*.  «hk  h,  hr  u)»,  (• 
to  br  *r>ori>'  C"'  I"  rviliwid  r(i;  of  al«a>  on  thr  Ku1a>wi.  hat 

to  ih«  t;.  N.E.  of  -hni  and  MtSHer.  ibav  hit  ratoorrbta  in  tho  Otao. 
Jom$mdt,  ia. 
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ropenns.  is  mminUinmis  and  rugged.  Phe  mountald 
chain  which  traverses  the  Malay  |teninsuU  separates 
Siam-pro|ier  on  the  W.  from  the  valley  of  the  Than- 
Iweng  or  Saltten  river,  sometimes  rises  to  tbe  eleva. 
tion  of  ftJklO  fret;  and  a simnar  chain  (the  height  of 
which,  however,  has  not  been  aseertaintxl),  shuts  It 
off  on  the  E.  from  its  Cambojan  province  of  Batabang. 
The  only  navigable  rivers  of  any  cimseqiience  are  the 
Me-oam,  tbe  Me-kon  or  river  of  Caml>oJ.-i,  .xnd  the 
Than-lweng.  The  last  two  belong  only  partially  to 
Slam,  and  are  noticed  in  Vol,  1.  of  this  work  (p.  109, 
and  376.).  The  Me-nam  or  Mei-nam  (mother  of  waters) 
runt,  oo  the  contrary,  through  the  heart  of  Siam,  tbe 
principal  towns  of  which  are  situated  on  its  banks.  Ac- 
cording to  native  accounts.  Die  Me-nam  has  its  origin  in 
the  table-land  ol  Yun-nan.  whence  it  Aows  generally  in 
a $.  ilirectuMi  to  tbe  head  of  the  Gtilph  of  Siam,  enter- 
ing the  latter  near  lat.  Id|^,  and  long.  101^  K.,  after  a 
course  roughly  estimatctl  at  td*t  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  boats  as  far  as  Changmal,  or  Zlmmey,  large 
vessels  ascend  to  Yuthia.  the  old  cap.  of  Siam.  In  Us 
rogress  it  encircles  several  Ulands ; and  at  Bang- 
ok,  about  lA  m.  direct  from  the  sea,  it  divides  Into 
three  separate  channels.  Only  the  most  easterly  of 
these,  or  Pnk.nam  river,  Is  navigable  fur  Urge  ships, 
the  others  being  obstructed  by  shallow  bars  at  their 
mouths : and  even  the  Pak-nam  branch  bas  a bv  10 
or  13  m.  broad,  with  but  l|  fathom  water  at  low  iklot 
so  that,  even  when  lightened,  vessels  entering  nr  leav- 
ing the  river  not  unfrcquently  get  aground,  though, 
the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  they  sustain  no  irtiurr. 
(Matcoim^  fl.  130.)  Tbe  Me-nam,  its  numerous  tri- 
butaries. and  the  other  rivers  of  Kiam.  annually  overflow 
the  country  In  July  and  the  sucreeding  months. 

Tkr  Ciimaie,  txcryt  in  the  marshes  left  after  the  in- 
undations. Is  usually  salubrious,  though  tbe  smallpox 
and  cholera  sometimes  make  great  ravages.  At  Bangkok 
the  mean  Cera,  of  the  year  Is  about  83^  Fah. ; the  brat  is. 
hos’ever,  not  of  an  oppressive  character,  and  tbe  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  U stated  Co  be  only  about 
13  nogs.  What  is  called  tbe  cool  season  lasts  from  Nov 
to  Feb. ; Alarch,  April,  and  May  constitute  the  hot  sea- 
son ; and  the  wet  scaaoo  oontioues  during  tbe  rest  of  the 

Natvrai  ProdtscU.  Ar.«»!ron  Is  found  In  the  mountain 
ridges  on  either  side  tne  valley  of  the  Me-nam ; there  are 
also  roioes  of  tin.  copper,  and  lead  t and  the  precious 
metals  are  Mocured  in  small  quantities.  But  tharalneml 
products  ot  the  country  are  but  UUle  known  or  explored. 

.Siam  is.  perhaps,  tbe  cheapest  country  in  the  world  for 
rice,  which  is  commonly  un<wr  2s.  and  oRen  costs  only  Is. 
per  cwt.  Tills  Is  ascrlboble  principally,  no  doulH.  to  tbe 
natural  lichncss  of  tbe  soil,  and  the  (art  of  lu  being  annu- 
ally uverflow<<d  bv  the  Mv.'-nam,  nr  Nile  of  Siam.  J.’nwnv- 
dmtton  onmueUe/Hit  a Siam  la  turrtk  et  I'abtmdance  de  Im 
rfeoite  de  ris,  et  rend  et  ropmnme  le  mmneter  de  ptn- 
siemrt  autret.  {J.a  Louiertt  t'opagr  d Siam,  1.  iA.)  No 
doubt,  however,  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  rice  is 
in  Mrt,  also,  owing  to  the  lowneu  of  the  land  tax, 
which,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  Is  for  rke  land 
only  about  Is.  Sd.  per  English  acre,  or  from  one  sixth  to 
one  tenth  part  of  tl^  pniducc.  Instead  of  from  one  fourth 
to  a half,  as  in  British  India. 

Here,  as  in  most  Eastern  countries,  government  is 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but 
the  tenants  who  pay  the  land  ux  run  but  little  cbance  of 
being  ejected  ; it  Is  said,  however,  that  gardens,  orchards, 
and  bouses,  are  viewed  as  the  private  prnpmy  of  the 
occupants.  The  Chinese  are  at  once  the  principal  cul- 
tivators and  leaders  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

Besides  rioc.  Siam  yields  neariy  all  the  roost  valuable 
products  of  tbe  Pjut.  and.  under  an  lotelligeat  govem- 
roent,  might  fumUb  vast  quantities  (or  vxportatioo. 
Sunr,  p^per.  tobacco,  the  finest  (Vults,  are  principal 
articles  oi  culture ; and  the  forests,  whkm  cover  a large 
proportion  of  the  surface,  produce  teak,  sandal,  sapan, 
rose,  eagle,  and  a variety  of  other  vaiieigated  and  pw- 
fumed  woods,  with  numerous  gums,  The  teak  U 
said  bv  Hamlltoo  to  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of 
Birman  ; it  is  fl<Mited  down  300  m.  from  the  Interior  to 
the  capital,  and  Is  there  almost  wholly  employed  In  tlve 
construction  of  native  junks,  very  little  being  exported. 
Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  gold,  are  the  principal  mineral 
products  i the  gold  is  obtained  by  washinga,  the  tin 
mostly  from  the  tribuUry  Malay  territories.  The  wild 
animals  are  similar  to  those  of  Hiodoston  and  the 
adjacent  Ultra-Gangetic  countries : the  elephant  is 
most  abundant,  aud  is  extensiveir  employed.  A very 
rare,  or  white  variety  of  the  elephant,  is  somctinies 
found  here,  and  is  held  in  the  higfieit  esttnuitioD.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  titles  of  (be  Siamese  moiwrch  is,  *'  lord 
of  white  elepliauts,”  several  of  which  are  maintained  as 
sute  appendages  at  the  royal  court.  ” He  » hn  dlM  overs 
one  of  these  animaU,  is  regarded  as  tbe  most  fortunate  ot 
mortals.  The  event  is  of  that  iin)Mirtanee  that  it  may  be 
said  to  conititute  an  era  io  the  ann.iU  of  tiie  nation. 
Tbe  (brtuoate  discorerer  is  rewardud  with  a crown  oi 
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tU?er,  and  with  a fpwnt  of  Und  aqaal  In  artmt  to  the 
■pace  of  country  over  which  the  cry  of  the  elephant  may 
M heard.  He  rnd  hU  family,  to  the  third  generatinci, 
are  exempted  f*om  all  sort*  of  •errliude.  and  their  land 
from  taxation."  {Pinln^ton,  l.M.)  The  rhinoceroa  U 
more  plentiful  In  thia  than  in  moat  other  cminirlea : 
tigera,  though  Inferior  in  atrenfth  to  thoae  ot  Beofal, 
are  alio  common. 

Racft  In^nhittmU.  — The  Slameae  appear  to  be  of 
Che  aame  itnck  with  the  I.an«  Shana,  to  wnoae  country 
their  traditlooa  point  aa  their  originaJ  aeat.  They  are 
chararteriaed  by  a broad  forchei^,  a hairy  aealp  de* 
acending  ao  low  aa  to  cover.  In  some  inatancea,  the 
whole  of  the  templea:  the  lower  jaw  la  long,  and  re* 
roarkably  full  under  the  xygoma,  ao  ai  to  gire  a aqua  re  ' 
appearance  to  the  countenance.  Ryea  amall  and  oWique ; I 
llp«  thick;  mouth  large;  beard  scanty;  hair  coarse,  I 
lank,  and  unlformlT  blai^  ; but  that  of  the  chin  la  softer  t 
and  of  a lighter  colour  than  ii  usual  among  the  Ultra*  I 
fiangetlc  nations,  heightened  among  Che  upper  ranks  ’ 
by  a bright  yellow  wash-  Limbs  thi<-k,  short,  aiwl  stout ; | 
tnink  soiuire  ; they  have  a strong  tendeitcy  to  obesity ; I 
average  height  of  men  about  ft  feet  8 inches : they  poe*  1 
■e«s.  says  Mr.  Finlayson,  from  whose  valuable  work  we  * 
have  taken  these  particulars,  the  frame  without  the  energy  | 
of  (x^ndon  porters.  (Mttiion  to  Siam  and  Hut,  830.) 
Travellers  agree  In  representing  the  Siamese  as  crafty, 
mean.  Ignorant,  conceited,  servile,  and  rapacious.  In* 
dnlence.  as  might  be  expected,  is  also  one  of  their  pro* 
miiimt  traits.  They  have,  however,  some  redeeming 
qualities  : bring  exceedingly  attached  to  their  children, 
reverential  to  parents,  tem^ratc,  and,  except  on  great 

ftruvocailon,  gentle  in  their  manners.  The  upper  classes, 
lowever,  are  offrnsfvely  coarse,  manirestlng  a total  dls* 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  unbounded  arro* 
ganre.  The  Laos,  or  Shans,  tributary  to  Slam,  inhabit 
princl|>ally  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
divided  into  several  tribes  (sc#  Laos).  The  Chinese  set- 
tlers are  mostly  immigrants  from  the  nrovs.  of  t^ton  and 
Fokien.  and  the  Island  of  Hainan.  They  resort  to  Slam 
unaccompanied  by  their  families.  Intermarry  with  the 
Siamese,  and  ado^  their  form  of  religion,  with  most  of 
their  habits.  (Crcng,  Jtmm.-,  lii.  S93  ) Each  male  stove 
the  age  of  90  pays  a capitation  tax.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  employed  in  trade,  or.  if  within  the  tributary 
Malay  states.  In  working  gold  and  tin.  At  Bangkok  there 
are  a good  many  Cochin-Chlnese  and  some  settlers  from 
Hindostan,  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  Por* 
tuguesc  Christians,  or  their  descendants,  of  whom  there 
may  be  about  8.000.  are  engaged  In  commercial  pursuits, 
as  InicrpreCors,  Ac.,  and  are  mostly  In  Indigent  dreum- 
slances. 

Arts,  %c.  — The  Siamese  have  made  very  small  pro* 
grets  In  the  useful  arts ; nor,  under  existing  circum-  | 
stances,  can  It  well  to  otherwise.  All  mechanics  who  ' 
/rince  any  skill  are  Immediately  seised  upon,  and  made  | 
retainers  of  the  king  or  of  some  person  in  authority,  ' 
who  employs  them  w life  in  some  uieleu  service  uf  j 
vanity  or  ostentation.  Hence  there  is,  ns  it  were,  a i 
premium  on  barbarism,  and  Utoiirisdear  and  difficult  to  ' 
procure.  The  ordinary  mechanics  are,  in  fact,  usually  , 
natives  of  China  or  Cochin-China.  In  no  one  useful  art  ! 
have  the  Siamese  ever  attained  distinction.  They  make  ; 
no  fabric  tliat  can  bear  to  be  compared  with  the  cottons 
of  HirKkistan,  the  silks  of  Blrmah,  or  the  por^atn  I 
of  China.  Even  In  the  fabrication  of  jewellery,  a pro-  I 
ficlettcy  in  which  has  been  often  remarked  among  ruder  ! 
people,  they  exhibit  little  skill ; and.  In  fart,  thHr  gold 
and  silver  trinkets,  plate,  and  articles  of  tine,  tin,  and 
brass,  are  all  importM  from  China,  or  olitaiired  from  the 
Chinese  settlers.  It  Is  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  latter 
that  the  iron  ore  with  which  the  country  abounds  has  i 
been  of  late  yaars  rendered  available.  At  present  a good  i 
deal  of  malleable  Iron  is  produced,  and  at  Bangkok  tnere 
are  several  extensive  manufactories  of  cast-iron  ves- 
sels ; but  these  are  wholly  conducted  by  Chinese.  The 
latter  have  also  lntrodii>^  the  culture  of  sugar,  now 
become  a staple  product,  and  have  created  a taste 
for  commerce  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  The 
cutlery  and  tools  in  use  among  the  Siamese  are  of  the 
rudest  and  simplest  description ; and,  though  the  people 
fabricate  arms,  they  have  acquired  no  skill  in  the  art.  and 
6re*amis  bare  always  been  supplied  by  Europeans.  Even 
the  coarse  brown  pMtery  In  use  is  mostly  made  by  Pegu- 
ans.  The  art  of  dyeing  is  on  the  lowest  scale,  though  the  : 
country  abounds  in  the  necessary  materials ; and  printing  I 
silks  aiwl  cottons  is  not  practised  to  the  Siamese  In  any 
shape  or  form.  (Cratrfurd,  II.  SO— !».)  Some  Europeans 
have  proposed  to  Introduce  steam-englOM,  saw  mills,  ; 
caonon-foundrics,  the  culture  of  Indigo  and  coffee,  Ac. ; , 
but  they  have  been  always  treated  with  distrust  and  lio.  j 
lence.  and  their  offbri  have  been  uniformly  reject<<d,  ‘ 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  a Frenchman,  who,  In  the 
end.  however,  bad  to  leave  the  countty  In  disgrace,  after 
having  commenced  the  constnirtion  of  an  engine  fur 
boring  guns  I {OutJlqff"’  In  Orog.  Jowns.) 

Architecture  U in  the  same  low  state  as  the  other 
arts.  The  babitatious  In  the  alluvial  grounds  are  all 


raised  on  pHee,  as  in  the  rest  of  India  beyond  the  Brah* 
maputra.  though  nn  the  higher  lands  piles  are  dispensed 
wiin.  But  the  houses  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  fra^le 
materials,  among  which  the  bamboo  and  NIpa  palm-leaf 
are  the  princiMi ; and  it  Is  only  In  the  capital  or  In  the 
other  towns  tnal  any  are  to  be  seen  constructed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  temples,  though 
surrounded  with  brick  enclosures,  consist  chiefly  of 
timber-work ; and,  though  laboriously  carved,  ^It,  and 
otherwise  adorned,  exhibit  no  taste.  Edifices  for  pui> 
lie  convenience  and  utility  seem  to  have  no  existence; 
and  neither  piety,  superstition,  charity,  nor  interest, 
teems  to  have  led  the  nilert  of  this  countryto  construct 
bridges,  wells,  tanks,  or  caravanserais.  The  brldgea, 
even  at  the  capital.  condA  only  of  planks,  and  no  where 
do  we  observe  any  attempt  to  constrisct  an  arch.  The 
absence  of  public  roads  is  not  less  remarkable.  There 
are  hut  two  of  any  consequence  In  the  kingdom  ; one 
from  Bangkok  to  Vuthla,  and  another  from  Chantibon 
to  Tung-gai.  In  the  N.  and  cm  the  Malay  isthmus,  ele- 
phants are  used  to  convey  merchandise  across  the  narrow 
mountain  pathways ; but  these  animals  are  prohibited, 
except  to  a few  favoured  Individuals,  In  most  of  the 
towns,  and  even  in  Bangkok  wheel-carriages  are  ur»* 
knosm.  But  internal  navieatlon  Is  so  extensive,  cheap, 
and  commodious,  that  in  all  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  supersedes  the  necessity  for  roads. 

Cammfree.  — The  foreign  trade  of  Slam  is  conducted 
chiefly  with  China,  Anaro,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the 
other  British  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  with 
an  occasional  Intercourse  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  most  Important  branch  by  far 
of  the  foreign  trade  Is  with  China.  This  Is  estimated  to 
employ  at  least  SOO  junks  annually,  many  of  which  are  of 
MX)  or  600,  and  some  not  less  than  1 .000  tons.  They  are 
all  of  Chinese  built,  though  moAlr  constructed  in  Siam ; 
some  are  owned  to  Siamtee  merchanU,  but  many  more 
by  Chinamen  residing  In  Bangkok,  and  the  crews  are 
never  Siamese.  These  vessels  make  but  ono  voyage  a 
year ; going  In  one  monsoon,  and  returning  In  the  other. 
Most  of  them  arrii'e  at  Bangkok  in  Dec.  and  Jan.,  but 
they  continue  to  come  from  the  more  distant  provs.  till 
April,  and  sail  from  the  Me-nam  In  June  and  July. 

. Numerous  small  vessels  keep  up  a constant  intercourse 
with  the  coasts  of  (he  Gulpn  of  Slam,  and  the  neigh* 
IxMjring  islands ; and  two  or  three  Siamese  ships,  built 
on  the  European  model,  trade  to  .Singapore.  An  arti- 
ficial canal,  kept  in  good  order,  connects  the  Me-nam 
with  the  Camhnja  river ; but  the  trade  by  tt.  ns  well  as 
by  Cocbtn-Chinesr  sea-going  vesaeU,  has  been  depressed 
or  late  ^ars.  owing  to  hostilities  between  .Siam  and 
Anaro.  Bangkok  Is  the  great  emporium  of  trade ; and, 
according  to  Malcolm,  It  has  the  largest  commerce,  next 
to  Canton,  of  any  dty  not  peopled  br  Europeans,  or 
their  descendants.  The  Imports  into  Siam  from  China 
coosiA  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  spelter,  quick- 
silver. tea.  laksoy,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes,  satins, 
and  other  silk  fabrics,  with  nankeens,  shoes,  Ans,  um- 
brellas, writing  paper,  incense,  and  Chinese  Immi- 
grants. Prom  the  Malay  archipelago,  and  the  countries 
to  the  westward,  the  chief  Imports  are  British  and  Indian 
piece  goods,  arms  and  ammunition  from  Europe,  woollen 
cloths,  a little  glass-ware,  and  commodities  suited  for 
the  Chinese  market,  as  pepper,  tin.  dragon's  blood,  rat- 
tans, biekt-dt-mer,  esculent  swallow's  nests,  and  Malay 
cai^hor.  Betides  (hese  articles,  the  principal  exports 
to  China  and  else*  here  are  sugar,  cardamoms,  eagle, 
sapan  and  rose  woods,  mangrove  bark,  cotton.  Ivory, 
stick  lac,  rice,  areca  nuts,  salt  fish,  the  hides  and  skins 
of  oxen,  buffkloes.  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigers, 
leopards,  otters.  Ac. ; tiuflklo,  ox.  deer,  and  rhinoceros 
boms;  bones,  sinew*,  feathers,  Ac.  Malcolm, who  visited 
the  country  in  IKI7.  speaks  of  the  practice  of  opium- 
smoking  as  very  common,  and  on  the  increase  in  Siam. 
But,  in  IR39.  the  importation  of  opium  was  prohibited  by 
the  govemment,  conformably,  as  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  the 
Cliioete  government.  Since  that  period  but  little  trade  In 
that  article  hat  been  carried  on  with  Slam.  The  trade  In 
several  of  the  moat  valuable  products  is  a royal  mono- 
poly ; but  the  trade  in  sugar  and  pepper,  the  two  great 
staples  of  the  country,  is  free  ; the  exports  of  sugar 
being  estimated  at  in.OOOtons,  and  those  of  pepper  at 
3..S00  tons.  In  IK3A.  16,169  cwt.  of  the  former,  and 
83.7ft9lbs.  of  the  latter,  were  Imported  from  Slam  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Gold  and  copper  are  not  used  as  mooev  In  Slam  : the 
only  coin  Is  of  silver,  being  merely  a small  bar  turned  in 
at  the  ends,  and  stamped  on  one  side.  Cowries  are  the 
ordiiiarv  medium  of  traffic,  and  IS.AO0  go  to  Che  Ucal, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  8t.  6<f.  The  ordinary 
weights  are  the  picul  and  catty ; the  former  Is  the  same 
,is  the  Chinese,  and  dirided  Into  SO  cattles  of  ^ lbs  each. 
The  Siamese  fathom  Is  about  6 ft.  6 In.  : the  sen.  a land 
measure  of  90  fathoms  square. 

Th(  Gouci-nmmt  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  sore- 
reign  being  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing.  The 
manners  m the  court,  and  the  etiquette  observed,  seem  to 
to  nearly  the  same  In  the  present  day  as  they  ars  de- 
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Kcr)bMi  b7  the  eurtlett  Eurapean  traveilm  ; and  ara  of  a 
more  terrlle  deftcHpUon  than  thoce,  perhaps,  of  anr  other 
court  in  the  Hast.  The  ktng.  one  of  whose  Utlee  li 
“ the  God  Boodh,”  Is  supposed  bj  his  subjects  to  be  a 
deity,  and  Is  reverenced  as  such  ; an  Immeasurable  dls- 
Unce  bolng  supposed  to  exist  between  him  and  the 
highest  of  the  nobility.  ••  The  people,'*  says  Mr.  Flolay- 
sun.  “ are  governed  by  opinion,  absurd  and  unjust,  not  by 
reason,  by  sense,  or  by  kindness.  The  most  degrading 
and  brutal  tyranny  is  mistaken  for  well 'meanlnr  patri. 
archil  kln<!ness ; and  the  oppression  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  grinding  of  Che  many.  Is  regarded  as  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  No  man  either  wishes  for,  or  aspires  to, 
freedom  of  thought  or  action ; and  tyranny  has  cast 
its  roots  so  deep,  that  change  would  seem  hopeless." 
{FinLryum,  15A.)  Next  to  tne  sovereign,  the  nobility 
absorb  most  of  the  legislative  and  executive  power ; there 
being,  except  In  some  cases  of  appeal,  no  establishments  | 
exclusively  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Siamese  have, 
indeed,  written  laws ; but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  I 
king,  on  bis  accession,  publishes  a new  enltion.  with  hit  I 
own  interpolations,  though  neiihcr  Che  original  code  nor 
the  changes  introduced  appear  to  be  much  regarded  by 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  The  same  chicii  who  ace 
charged  with  the  military,  civil,  and  revenue  adminis* 
tratlun.are  the  only  jutlgci  and  magistrates.  According  to 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  a man  must  leave  his  property  to 
his  family  In  preference  to  strangers ; but  no  claim  of 
primogeniture  Is  recognised,  the  children  usually  sharing 
equally.  The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  is  much  the 
same  as  In  other  eastern  countries,  polygamy  being  per. 
mltted,  and  divorces  obtained  without  dlfllcuUy.  A breach 
of  the  marriage  vow  Is  not  visited  with  so  severe  a pe> 
nalty  as  In  .\nam,  but  Is  usually  explable  by  a pecuniary 
Hue.  The  penal  code  of  Slam  bears  a strong  analog  to 
that  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and  inillsorimrnate 
use  of  the  bamb^  for  the  punishment  of  all  minor  of« 
fences.  For  crimes  of  maguilude,  the  punishments,  as 
in  BIrmah.  are  of  the  most  savo^  description ; torture 
may  also  be  applied  to  extort  evidence.  Tney  have,  also, 
the  Same  sort  of  ordeals  for  determining  the  guilt  or  in>  | 
noccncf  of  accused  parties  th.it  were  common  In  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  And  l..a  lyoub^re  and  Crawfbrd 
mention  that,  in  the  event  of  goods  being  stolen,  should 
suspicion  fall  on  diflercnt  parties.  It  Is  customary  to  adml* 
nister  emetics  to  them  all  ; in  which  case,  the  person  with 
the  weakest  stomach,  or  who  vomits  first, is  held  to  be  the 
culprit  1 (1m  Loub&f,  I.  334. ; Cratr/urd,  ^c.,  passim.) 

Amud  Fora. — F.very  male  Inhabitant,  from  the  age  of 
91  upwards,  Is  obliged  to  servo  the  state  for  four  months 
a year.  The  following  Individuals  are,  however,  ex- 
eepted  : members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers, 
who  pay  a commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries, 
the  fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who 
purchase  exemption  by  a fine  of  from  six  to  eight  ticals 
a month,  or  hy  fumisliing  a slave  or  some  other  person 
not  suiij«*et  to  the  conscription,  as  a siibslitute.  There  Is 
nu  standing  army.  The  king  has  for  a good  many  years 
made  large  annual  purchases  of  muskets  ; and  Mr.Mal* 
colm  estimates  that  he  now  possesses  upwards  of  HO, 000 
stand  of  arms,  besides  a considerable  stuck  of  cannon. 
7'hc  principal  force  of  the  Siamese  consists  In  their  cle> 
phants  ; but  when  contrasted  with  Europeans,  their  army 
may  be  said  to  be  contemptible.  At  Bangkok,  there  Is 
a numerous  navy  of  war>junks,  galleys.  Ac.,  built  on  the 
Clitncse  model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns,  manned  by 
Chim-se  and  other  foreigners. 

The  PubUc  Revmuf  Is  estimated  by  CmwAird  at  about 
3.l4■^.non/.  sterling  a rear;  of  which  sum.  the  polUtax 
and  fines  for  non-service  in  the  anr^  may.  perhaps,  pro- 
duce 9,.vio.nnof. ; the  land-tax,  987,000/. ; tax  on  fruit 
trees,  kc.,  t^S.UOtV. ; on  peppCT,  AO, 000/. ; on  spirits  and 
g^bltng,  about  A7.000/.  each  ; the  customs.  33,(00/..  Ac 
But  exchiilve  of  the  taxes  paid  In  money  or  produce,  the 
people  are  subjected  to  rore^rs,  and  other  oppressive 
burdens.  The  collectors  receive  no  salarr,  being  remu- 
nerated hy  a tithe  of  the  revcoue  realisea ; an  arrange- 
ment which  generates  a variety  of  abuses.  The  recel^s 
and  expenditure  are  said  nearly  to  balance  each  other*, 
and  there  Is  seldom  any  large  sum  In  the  public  treasury. 

Ac/i'gfuis.— The  worship  of  Boodh  is  nearly  universal 
In  the  countries  lying  B.  of  Hlndostan  ; but  the  Bud* 
dhlsin  of  S.  Is  very  different  from  that  of  N.  Asia.* 
GaiMlama  is  worshipped  In  Slam  under  the  Dane  of  So- 
mona  Codom.  Every  male  Siamese  must  enter  Che 
prlc>thood  <mce  In  fats  Itfe.  though  he  may  quit  It  again 
at  pleasure.  The  tatapoim,  or  priests,  live  together  in 
munauerles,  sometimes  containing  several  hunored  Indi- 
viduals, endowni  by  the  guvernment  or  by  wealthy  per- 
sons. The  Papal  church  hav  maintained  missinns  In 
Siam  for  nearly  90n  year*  ; but.  according  to  Malcolm, 
there  are  only  about  2,3>>0  R.  Catholics  in  the  country.  In- 
cluding H(Hi  Anamne.  and  several  descendants  of  Portu- 
guese. Nelth'T  do  the  American  Baptist  and  other  mis- 

* All  sM«  tkvtt  ii  at  fkKWthksm  mai  bv  (bund  in  Cr*wptrt» 
imtt;/,  iVr  Sf«in,  it.  V. : sikI  lh<-«  l»  s comprrlMm-iirr  arcount 
«/ b>  a BudtUuM  prisM,  ia  Um  Ctjflrm  AlmMst 
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akmt  appear  to  have  made  raanyproselyUa.  (Matcolm'a 
S.  B.  A$ia,  II.  I5A-.164  ) 

Uatmfra,  LtmfnMgt,  4r.~ln  the  articles  Ansm  and 
Bibmah  In  this  Diet.,  various  details  have  been  given 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  Ultra-Gangetic 
nations,  most  of  which  ajipir  to  the  inhalis.  of  Slam; 
though  the  latter  are  deciocdly  lower  In  civilisation  than 
either  the  Anamese  or  Birmana  They  are  less  gross, 

' however.  In  their  eatlna  than  the  former;  and  women 
, are  not  so  much  degraoed  among  them  as  among  the 
latter.  They  are  also  more  generally  acquainted  with 
reading  and  writing  than  the  Blrmese.  Both  sexes 
dress  nearly  alike,  and  wear  fewer  clothes  than  almost 
any  other  seml-civlIised  people  of  the  East ; a cotton 
nrment  reaching  downwards  from  the  loins,  with  some* 
Bmes  a scaK  across  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  usually 
completes  the  Siamese  costume.  Jewellery  and  trinkets 
are  little  used,  but  the  teeth  are  always  stained  black. 
They  are  nearlr  as  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  cock- 
fightina  as  their  Malay  neighbours ; they  are  also  verr 
fond  of  theatrical  entertatnmcmis  and  music,  in  which 
last  they  display  considerable  skill.  Their  language  is 
radically  monosyllabic,  and  cognate  with  those  or  the 
Laos  Snans  anci  Anamese;  but  many  words  have  been 
Intr^uced  into  It  from  the  Cambojao,a  polysyllabic  lan- 
grtage,  and  the  Pali  or  sacred  tongue ; which  last  the  com- 
mon dialect  Initates  in  the  form  of  its  written  characters. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  countries,  slavery  is  common,  and 
some  chiefs  have  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  slaves. 
Some  of  the  conquered  districts  have  been  almost  de- 
populated, to  bring  their  inhaha.  to  Slam  ; and  at  all 
times  an  active  slave-trade  is  carried  on  along  the  Birman 
frontier.  Persons  are  sold  into  slavery  for  debt ; and  men 
may  sell  their  wives  and  children  at  pleasure.  A com- 
moil  custom  Is  for  the  master  not  to  support  his  slave,  hut 
to  allow  the  latter  to  work  for  himself  for  S or  3 months, 
to  supply  necessaries  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Children 
Inherit  tnclr  parents'  bondage. 

Hittory.  — The  Siamese  are  said  to  possess  records 
a iiich  go  back  for  1 .000  years  ; but  little  In  their  accounts 
poss4*sscs  any  Interest  till  l-MI,  wlien  the  first  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  Slam  took  place.  The  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  had  traded  with  the  .Siamese  for  the  best  part 
of  a century,  when  the  first  British  ship  went  up  the 
Me-nam  in  1019.  In  1683,  Constantine  Fhalcon,  a Ce- 
phalonian  Greek,  bad  found  means  to  get  himself  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  foreign  minister  of  Slam,  and  soon 
afterwards  opened  a communication  with  France.  I.oiiis 
XIV.  sent  an  envoy  (the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Loubt^re, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  description 
of  the  country)  to  Siam  in  1685.  The  French  were, 
however,  expelled  tiie  country  In  1690;  since  which 
time  numerous  wars,  either  aggressive  or  defensive,  with 
the  iiirrnunding  states,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
events  of  Siamese  history.  (X.<s  Louberr,  Ft*poge  de 
Siam,  9 tomes,  Paris,  1691  ; Cratrjurd'r  F.tm^ry  to 
Siam  and  t'ucAfn  Ckiiui,  one  uf  the  best  modem  works 
on  the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations : Malcolm't  S.  E.  Atia,  U. 
130—164.;  Finiuyton’i  Miu.  to  Siam.9(C. ; Chin.  Rep.,  ^r.) 

SIBERIA,  a vast  territory  of  N.  Asia,  belonging  to 
Bussi.v  whicn  sec;  and  sec,  also,  the  article  Asia,  1.  167. 

SIBKIM,  or  SiXKiM,  astaieof  N.  Uiiidustan,  tribu- 
tary to  the  British,  between  the  9Cth  and  2Hth  degs.  N. 
lat.,  and  about  the  Kgth  K.  tong.,  having  N.  Thilirts  R. 
Bootau,  W.  Ncpaul,  and  S.  the  Bengal  territory.  Area, 
about  4.400  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimateu  at  about  IGO.OKX 
From  its  situation  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himahiya,  its 
geography,  products,  Ac,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Bootiin  and  Nepaul,  to  which  articles  we  beg  t«)  refer  for 
Its  general  descrlptioiL  It  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection In  IH16.  (Hamiiion's  E.  I.  Gat.,  l^c.) 

SICILY  (an.  Siciiitt),  the  largest,  finest,  most  Im- 
portant, most  fbuftfui,  and  roost  celebrated  island  of 
the  M^iterranean,  consiltutlng  (hat  portion  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Naples  entitled  the  I/ominii  al  di  ia  di  Fato, 
lies  between  lot.  36^  3H^,  and  3h<>  |g'  N.,  and  long.  \'if> 
90',  and  B.  It  It  separated  from  the  8.  extremity 

of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina,  only  two  miles 
across,  and  from  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  by  a channel  N5  m. 
in  width.  It  Is  of  a trianralar  shape,  and  was  hence.  In 
antioui^,  sometimes  called  TVi^sur/ra,  but  more  com- 
monly Trinacria,  hom  Its  terminating  In  the  three  pro- 
montories of  Boeo  (an.  Lilpbamm),  Passaro  (an.  Pa- 
cAynaai),  and  Faro  (an.  Feiornm).  It  seems  to  have 
derived  Its  usual  name  of  Sia'iia  from  the  Slcani  or 
Slciili,  Us  earliest  Inhab.  Length,  E.  and  W.,  about 
215  ro.;  greatest  bre.xdch  150  m.  Area,  pop.,  sub- 
divisions. Ac.,  as  follow : V 
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The  N^uoUn  or  MeJonian  chain  of  mountain*, 
itrrtchci  (Voni  the  Strait*  of  Miasma,  at  the  N B.  t‘X« 
trecnitjr  of  (he  Uland.  aloOK  *t»  N.  roaat  to  Cm|w  Uot«>  at 
iu  W.  extremitf . Stimv  of  it*  •nmmit*  are  of  o>n*ijer. 
able  altitude.  It  rIvc*  nff  *c«rral  »|nv*  to  the  S., 
which,  with  their  ramificatkitu,  cover  a coniuleralile 
portion  of  the  »urface.  But,  exrlu*ivc  UitHe.  thrre 
are  tome  mountain*  which  are  quite  detachml  froin  and 
uocoDuected  with  any  «y*tem.  TIm;  princi|>al  of  ihete 
U Etna,  the  mott  cvichraied  of  Kunipeaii  rntMiiitaio*, 
near  the  E.  coatl  of  the  itlaivd.  and  by  far  (he  lo(iic*t 
in  Sicily,  betn^  not  le«*  than  )0,M7*i  (t.  a^vo  the  tea. 
(&'(’  Etna.)  There  are  tome  exten»tve  plalo*:  the 
principal  la  that  of  f'atania,  at  the  font  or  Etna;  the 
next  In  point  of  aize  Iwing  (hote  of  Milaixo,  Terra 
Nora,  .Syracuae,  and  that  extending  along  the  S.W, 
»liore  for  about  lUO  m.  E.  of  Tra|Mini.  Tlie  river*, 
though  generally  imiguineant  in  point  of  tiie,  are  motily 
relebrat^  in  cuuoc  hUtory  or  |>oetry.  The  priiK'ipnl 
U the  Sal*o  (an.  Htwra),  which,  as  well  a*  the  rialani, 
Uolici.A(C..  diKhargi-*  it*elf  on  the  S.W.  cuaat.  The 
Glaretta  (an.  Siwutua)  water*  the  plain  of  Catania. 
A great  number  of  ^mall  brook*  ana  torrent*  di*era« 
bogue  oil  the  N.  cuatl ; but  none  of  the  river*  U navi> 
^ahle,  or  othenrise  available  fur  the  purp'we*  of  trade. 
The  only  lake  worth  notice  U that  of  iSlveri,  or  l^o- 
liiii.  iu  the  plain  of  Catania. 

Except  III  lODte  low  and  mar*hy  tract*,  the  air  of  Sicily 
U generally  *alubiiou*,  and  the  climate,  though  rather 
hot,  ii,  for  the  mo*t  part,  delightful.  Cold  wealher  i* 
•ometimo*  experienced  but  the  »everltr  of  the  winter  ia 
never  lucb  a*  to  affect  the  verdure  of  the  country.  Ice 
and  *now  are  never  *een  except  un  Etna,  and  the  higheat 
aummit*  of  the  Maduoian  chain  ; but  the  turntner  heat*, 
eipeclally  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Kurocco,  or  S.K. 
wind,  are  often  very  oppre««]ve.  The  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer throughout  the  year  at  the  level  of  tlie  *ra  is 
from  about  36^  to  110^  Vah. ; it*  me.*ui  height  being 
estimated  by  Smyth  at  62'5'^,  and  (hat  of  the  liarometer 
at  **  Whilst  the  sun  1*  in  the  northern  signs, 

the  sky.  although  It  teldom  assumes  the  drep  blue  tint 
of  the  tropics.  Is.  neverthele**.  beautifully  clear  and 
•erene;  bvit  after  the  autumnal  equinox  the  winds  be- 
come twistrrous,  and  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  dense  ; 
the  dews  and  fog*  increase,  particularly  un  tbe  coasts, 
and  the  rain  (alls  In  frequent  and  heavy  showers.” 
{Smf/th,  p.  4.)  Sicily  h.u.  on  Tarluui  occasions, 
subject  to  di>structive  earthquakes,  which  usually  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  winter. 

The  primary  rock*  In  the  mountains  are  prindpally 
graniu.!,  q^uartx,  and  mica.  These  are  overlaid  in  many 
parts  by  limestone  rocks,  and  most  of  the  lower  hill 
ranges  are  calcareous,  abounding  with  metallic  ores. 
The  soil,  IhiMtgh  very  various,  is  almost  every  where  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  ferlility,  and  has  boon  famous 
alike  in  ancient  and  modern  timet  for  its  extraordioary 
productiveness.  Sicily  was.  In  fact,  the  pnnri|>aJ  granary 
(4<irr<*um)  of  Koine.  It  is  said  by  Livy  in  have  been 
Pouuk^w  Honuitue,  pact  ac  Mlo,  Jliintimmn  anmom^ 
smbMi^ium.  (l.lb.  xxvti.  cap.  A.)  And  (he  (bird  oration  , 
of  Cicero  a^tut  Verre*.  or  that  eiiilHed  l)t  Fru* 
tttcMio,  affbnls  in  every  part  the  most  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  fertility  of  this  fine  island,  and  of  the  great  Iro- 
Mrtance  of  the  sutiplles  of  corn  which  It  furnished  to 
liomc.  In  some  oi  the  valleys  the  soil  consists  of  a rich 
Inam,  IVnm  20  to  30  feet  in  depth  I The  decom|>osud 
vulcanic  products  scattered  over  the  surface  of  large 
portions  of  the  country  are  also  extremely  fruitful,  being 
suitable  alike  for  the  production  of  corn,  wine  and  oil. 
Even  at  present,  despite  the  wrrlcln-d  system  of  agricul- 
ture, Smyth  says  that  the  usual  produce  Is  from  10  to  16 
times,  and  In  favourable  season*,  and  un  the  best  lands, 
2H  times  the  seed  ! Immense  beds  of  sulphur  are  found 
in  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  the  island. 

Tbe  vegetable  products  of  Sicily  embrace  numerous 
tropical  as  well  as  EuropeAn  plants.  The  surface  has 
been  divided,  according  to  Us  elevatkin,  lolu  the  fcdlowlng 
five  regions,  each  distinguished  by  its  vegtHotiun. 
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Sicily  was  believed,  in  antiquity,  to  liave  been  the 
native  country  of  com.  {Diud.  hicutu$,  lib.  v.j  llumi-r 
•ays  of  its  cxrfy  iuhabitaiits : — . 


" I'lHMtclW  tn  plant,  to  (wn  th«  sMw.  awd  torn, 

Thty  sjl  ihrlT  |>rvduk1a  U>  frv*  ruUtirr  owe. 

7T>r  mSI  (tnllHM  a rrnAy  Kartva  ilHdi, 

M'Mh  «hc<«l  .mal  Wtr’et  wave  Ihr  irolitn  Mill  { 
bpasiMiOMis  fmn)  w*t|rht.  cla*ur«  pour. 

And  JuvatkaortMi*  u>  «Bct)  pvuiili,-  •h.rw'r.’* 

lib.  xl.  Hn.  Itl. 

Agriculture,  also,  is  aaid  to  have  ori^nalcd  In  the 
isl.Aiid  under  the  auspices  of  Cere*.  But  (quantmm 
wtutiUmil)  there  are  nuw  few.  if  any.  countries  in  Eu- 
rope iu  which  that  art  is  In  so  degradMi  a state.  Titere 
every  reason  to  think,  from  tbe  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  cities,  and  other  drcumsUncet.  that 
Us  {topiilalion  in  antiquity  must  have  been  much  larger 
than  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  the  fair  pre*um|>- 
tiou  seems  to  be  (hat  it  must  then  hare  amounted  to 
.01  least  from  3|  to  4 millions.  Ar>d  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  greater  density  of  pop..  It  was,  as  alrewitv  seen, 
able  to  export  vast  qu.'iutitles  of  corn  to  Italy,  it  doe* 
not,  however,  appear  very  difficult  to  account  for  this 
me];mchoIy  chartge.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Hmnan 
t»ower,  Sicily  was  occupied  tuccesiively  by  tbe  Greeks, 
Saracens,  Numuuis,  and  French,  till  at  length  it  became 
a dependency  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  re- 
cently of  that  of  Naples.  It  is  to  this  deperulence,  aivd 
th  the  introductiun  of  tive  feudal  system  by  tbe  Normans, 
that  Its  backward  state  Is  principally  to  be  ascrilMtI. 
The  multiplied  aluues  which  grew  up  in  Sp*lh  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  of  the  .Aus- 
trian liuc,  fioiirisived  with  equal  luxuriance  in  Sicily, 
and  have  proved  no  less  destructive  of  the  industry  and 
civllisatloD  of  iu  iohab*.  than  of  thuae  of  Spain.  The 
Neapolitan  regime  has  been  equally  p«>rfiicious ; and 
misgovernment.  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  inse- 
curity. and  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxes,  have  here,  as 
every  where  else,  paralyzed  Industry  and  ImpoverUbed 
the  pe<mle. 

But  the  grand  curse  of  Sidllazi.  ns  of  Sardinian  irwlus- 
try,  will  probably  be  found  in  the  oppressive  restrictions 
tlut  hare  been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  com.  P^wn 
to  a late  period  no  com  could  be  exported  without  leave 
being  nlgalned  from  the  Rtai  Pafrimoiuo,  a body  that 
preterKled  to  take  an  account  of  the  crops,  and  which  de- 
termined whether  there  were  to  be  any  exportation  ; and 
In  the  event  of  iU  being  allowed,  it  issued,  or  rather  sold, 
lirenset  to  a few  favoured  individuals,  authorising  them 
to  export  certain  spedllnd  quantities!  Even  h.id  Sicily 
been  ten  times  more  prodircrlve  than  she  really  It,  It  Is 
quite  Imposiitde  that  agriailture  could  have  Aourlshed 
under  such  discouragements.  Luckily,  however,  these 
oppressive  restraints  hare  recently  bcisn  abolished,  and 
there  are  no  longer  any  obstacle*  to  the  free  ex)>ortatton 
of  com.  Oppressive  taxes,  the  want  of  lease*  of  a 
reasonable  length,  and  of  prarttrable  roads,  are  at  pre- 
sent. perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  agriciilcurei. 

The  property  of  the  island  was  va1u(*d  in  1h|  I,  when  the 
English  garrison  and  fleet  occasioned  a great  demand,  and 
high  prices  for  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  this  valuation 
has  been  c^tinuod  to  this  day.  a*  tiie  basis  on  which 
(he  land  and  house  lax  {/amtiaria)  Is  levied.  A rate  of 
74  per  cent,  on  this  valuation  was  first  charged,  which 
was  sultsequently  raised  to  l>4  per  cent.,  at  which  it  Is 
DOW  flx«<d.  Owing,  however,  as  is  stated,  to  the  (UI  in 
the  price  of  agrindtural  proouce  since  I8ll,  this  tax  is 
alleged  by  Hr.  Maegregor  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
a duty  of  IS  iwr  cent  un  the  produce  of  the  soil  taken  at 
its  present  (IMOj  value,  and  to  be  a very  great  obstacle 
tn  Improvement.  We  believe,  however.  tAat  It*  Inlluenoa 
in  this  resiwci,  though  considerable,  hat  been  much  over- 
rated ; ana  that  the  backward  state  of  Sldly  is  princU 
pally  owing  to  other  and  different  esuset. 

Tnotigh  there  be  in  Sicily  a very  mnstderable number 
of  small  proprietors,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
belong*  to  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  nobility, 
some  of  whom  have  very  extensive  and  valtiable  estates. 
Down  to  a recent  perioa  (heae  were  held  under  a system 
of  strict  enUii,  ana  their  occupiers,  as  well  as  those  «>n 
the  estates  of  the  crown  and  church,  usually  held  under 
triennial  leases,  and  were  in  a slate  of  feudal  bondage, 
and  subject  to  numerous  exactions  on  the  part  of  thHr 
lords.  Under  such  ciremnstances,  even  (hough  there 
had  been  neither  restrlrtlnus  on  exportation  nor  a land- 
tax,  tlie  depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
tow  state  01  agriculture,  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

Hut  we  are  glad  (u  have  to  state  that  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  (hat  several  im- 
poriant  clianges  have  lately  Ixi-n  Intmduct'd.  We  hav* 
already  notici^  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
|M>rtation : and  in  IXI2  and  |H3h  laws  were  passed  for 
(he  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  mtnplet* 
emanclpatiou  of  the  peasantry.  And,  notwlthstaisdlng 
the  poverty  and  fpionmce  of  the  latter  will  hinder 
(hem  frora  immedutrlv  profiting,  tu  the  extent  (hal 
niight  lx>  antk-tpated.  mm  the  passing  of  this  law.  It 
cannot  fail,  In  the  end,  to  be  produethe  of  tbe  best 
clTects.  It  w.ts  also  enacted  in  IRlIi.  thait  in  future,  oa 
tite  death  of  any  liulivklual  possessed  of  an  estate  in  land, 
and  having  more  than  one  son,  tlw  half  only  of  (be 
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MUto  •hall  d<>M«*iul  to  tho  Htirst  ton.  ami  th.ot  the  other  PotatoM.  which  have  been  Introduced  during  Che  pre* 
half  shall  be  lUrided  iti  equal  iharet  among  the  other  »enC  centurj,  are  become  a prloci|>al  article  In  the  diet  of 


children.  1'hU  law.  which  api>«ar*  to  have  been  framed 
on  the  model  of  that  which  regulates  the  •uccvaiioii  to 
property  in  France,  will  probabljr  have  oearijr  •imllar 
eflb<-ta.  In  both  rotmtriea  Ute  abuie*  of  eniaiU  might 
have  been  obvlateti  without  ninniux  Into  the  oppuaiM 
extreme,  and  eatablUhiug  a tyttem  that  can  hardly  ikll. 
Ill  the  end,  to  occasion  the  too  great  division  of  landea 
pfoj>erty. 

I'ha  arable  lands  In  Sicily  have  been  rouble  estimated 
to  comprise  about  3,7UO.OUO  acres  < vineyard,  115,000 do.; 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  360,000  do. ; wot^s  and  olive 
l•lautation■,  1,135,000  do. ; the  remainder  of  the  surface 
mdiig  mostly  waste.  Ploughs  and  most  other  agricul- 
tural Implements  appear  to  have  undergone  no  Improve- 
meut  for  centuries  ; and  “ a bunch  of  brambles,  drawn 
bv  an  ox,  supplies  tbc  place  of  a harrow.” 

Tbe  maanificfcit  craps  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
are  whalTy  ascribable  to  the  extraordinary  fertllltT  of  the 
soil,  and  not  to  the  labour  or  skill  of  the  cutuvatora. 
In  fact,  such  it  the  carelessnets  of  the  husbandmen,  or 
such  the  dilfk'ulties  mulling  from  the  oppressions  under 
which  they  have  laboured,  that,  arcording  to  Mr.  Mac- 
grefor,  nearly  a third  |>art  of  the  pop.  have  to  depend 


the  pegaanlry.  The  Ibnn-labciurrrt.  who  are  very  liadly 
lodged,  reesAve,  according  to  M.  Slmontl.  from  3 to  4 
oerhai',  or  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  a day.  Besides  potatoes, 
their  food  conslsu  moetly  of  maise  polenta,  ooloiu,  garlic, 
salt  fish,  cheese  sheep’s  lallk.  oil,  and  beans,  which 
Last  are  a staple  in  tbe  fuoa  of  both  men  and  cattle.  I'lie 
peasantry  sometimes  eat  salted  pork,  but  rarely  any 
other  kind  of  flesh.  {Simomd,  GaU,  Siaquttre^  ^c., 
passim.) 

The  want  of  improved  means  of  communication  is  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  agriculture ; except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palermo  and  other  great  towns,  they  are  all 
but  unknown ; and  tbe  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by 
means  of  tbe  UUiga,  a kind  of  lly  without  wheels,  holding 
two  persons,  atA  carried  like  a sedan  chair  by  two 
mules,  one  before  and  Uie  other  behind.  Happily,  bow- 
ever,  government  appears  to  have  at  length  b^ue  alive 
to  the  evils  arising  from  the  warn  of  roads,  and  l|  per 
cent,  of  tbe  land  tax  is  henceforth  to  be  applied  to  tbeir 
construction ; and  permissioo  has  also  Men  given  to 
raise  a loan  of  l,000,U)0  dollars,  at  5|  pur  cent.,  for  thu 
same  purpose.  {Ratttmer'a  /fuijr.  ii.) 

Formerly  there  were  only  certain  ports  from  which 


I'or  supjiort  on  the  fruit  of  the  cnctua  t liKllan  flg,  or  /fgw**  I corn  could  be  exported  ; a limitation  which  gave  rise  to 
mimo),  rmmd  in  tbe  greatest  profusion  in  most  pam  of  the  establishment  at  these  ports  of  public  muaxioes. 

tbei*ounlry.  ( ffrywr/,  46. ) - ...  

We  suspMrt,  however,  that  there  is  a great  deal 

aggeration  in  ibis  statemeat ; and.  at  all  events,  U 1 , 

cientlr  certain  that,  ludetwiidently  of  the  changes  > harvest,  or,  at  farthest,  in  August,  it  is  warehousml  free 
already  alluded  to,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a decioed  I of  expense ; what  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that  period  (about 
Increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  growth  of  5 par  cant.)  being  sutflrlent  to  delYay  all  expenses.  Tbe 


I or  cartcatori,  where  the  corn  may  be  deuositen  till 
deal  of  ex-  opportunity  occurs  of  shipping  it  off.  Provided  It 
',  it  Is  suiS-  I Of  good  quality,  and  be  braughl  in  Immediately  ai 


be 

alter 


pop.,  which  increased  ftom  l,66U,‘jb7,  in  17bH.  to  1,843466, 
tn  lK3i,  being  an  augraeotallou  of  3K3,0W>,  is  an  evi- 
detice  of  this ; and  has,  no  doubt,  been  at  once  a cause 
ai>d  a consequence  of  the  Improvements  which,  though 
slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  have  begun  to  make 
their  way  In  the  island.  At  present  (1M3)  the  pop.*  la 
probably  not  under  3,lU0,0uU. 

Bxdusivo  of  wheat  and  barley,  bamp,  flax,  and  cotton 
are  raised  with  but  little  labour.  The  culture  of  the 
last  is  said  to  be  extending  of  late  years,  especially  in  the 
neiehbourltood  of  Maxxara.  It  is  mostly  short-stapled, 
and  but  little  Is  exported,  and  tbst  on)  v to  Naples  and 
7'rleste.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  by  attention  Co 
its  nilture.aud  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties,  its 


receipt  of  the  cartcatpr,  or  keeper  of  the  nuigasloe,  is 
negotiable  like  a blU  of  exchange,  and  is  the  object  of 
speculative  purchases  on  tbe  exchange  at  Palenno, 
Messina,  Ac.,  according  to  the  expected  rise  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  com.  The  depositor  of  a quantity  sells  it  In 
such  portions  as  be  pleases,  tbe  whole  being  fklthfully 
accounted  for.  Tbe  public  magaxiues,  in  some  parts  cm 
the  islaiid,  are  either  excavations  mto  calcareous  rocks, 
or  boles  In  the  ground  shaped  like  a bottle,  walled  up, 
and  nude  water-proof,  contunlng  each  about  3oo  saline 
of  com,  or  abcnit  3,350  Engl  bushels.  Tbe  neck  of  the 
bottle  U heimetkaliy  clu^  with  a stone  fastened  with 
gypsum.  Corn  may  be  thus  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
Iragtb  of  time ; at  least  it  has  been  fbund  in  p^ectly 


quality  might  be  improved,  and  it  might  become  an  goc>d  order  after  tbe  lapseof  acentury.  (^mond,  p.  540. ; 
article  of  some  Importance.  The  sugar-cane  was  for-  i otrin6«rfsc,  il.  406.)  » 

merly  a staple  product  of  the  S.  shore  of  Sicily.  But,  \ 'I'he  rearing  of  live  stock  occupies  even  lets  attention 
o«  ing  to  the  introducClon  of  cheaper  sugar  irum  the  W.  than  tillage.  In  general,  tbe  horses,  mulM,  and  asses  of 
Imlin  and  Brazil,  the  culture  of  the  cane  Is  now  ro-  Sicily  are  small  and  iU  made ; the  mules  of  Modtea  and 


stricted  to  some  small  plautallons  near  Avola.  and  will  the 


prohrfblr.  at  no  distant  period,  be  wholly  abnndon«xi. 

The  atsirict  round  Marsala  Is  the  principal  seat  of  tbe 
wine  culture ; and,  thanks  to  the  cxeruons  of  some 
English  capitalists  establUhed  In  that  city,  the  pro- 
duction rtf  wine  is  become  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  it  forms  a principal  article  of  export.  (5rc 
Mak«4|.a.>  Vinesaregeueralfy  treated  as  In  France;  b^g 
rui  low,  and  nut  festooned  along  other  trees,  as  In  8. 
Italy.  But.  except  in  tbe  English  establishments,  little 
care  is  in  getter^  bestowed  on  the  vintage:  the  wine- 
press is  a very  rude  machine,  and  in  some  districts  it  Is 
altogether  wanting  ; the  process  of  crushing  the  grapes 
br'ing  iserfunned  in  large  vats,  by  the  truauing  or  bare- 


uf  the  FamellarUa  breed  being  exceptions. 


The  1‘unis,  or  reddish-brown,  and  loog-borned  breed  of 
cattle,  are  large,  strong,  and  well  form^  aud  there  Is  o 

Suod  breed  of  goats.  But  the  sheep,  excepting  a few 
lerino  flocks,  are  very  inferior,  and  their  wool  Is  used 
only  in  tbe  coarse  maoubetures  of  the  country.  Hogs 
are  of  the  worst  possible  breed.  Forests,  owing  to  waste 
and  mismanagement,  have  almost  disappeared,  except  on 
the  flanks  of  Etna  and  ou  some  of  the  N.  mountains. 
Staves  fur  wine  casks,  and  ship  timber,  are  mostly  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  and  even  fir^wbcMl  is 
scarce. 

Tbe  fisheries  are  chiefly  cottdocted  ^ corporations  of 
^ flshermen,  or  monied  it^ivlduals.  That  at  I^enno 
foot^  peasants.  Along  tl»e  N . coast,  the  mountain  slopes  ' employs,  during  the  season,  from  900  to  1,000  boats,  and 


and  vallevs  are  almost  whollycovered  with  olive  groves  ; 
though  elsewhere  they  are  rare,  and  do  not  furnish  sufll- 
ciciit  oil  for  the  inhabs.  Rut  for  the  Imperfections  in 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  the  oil  of  Sicily  would  be 
excellent.  The  olives,  however,  are  permittM  to  bang 
on  the  tree  till  they  come  off  with  snaking,  or  beating 
with  light  canes ; and  they  are  then  kept  in  vats  till  they 
get  quite  black,  to  that  the  oil  becomes  pungent  and 
rancia,  and,  though  At  for  the  lamp,  is  totallv  unfit  for 
the  table.  It  U only  near  tbe  capital,  ana  in  a few 
other  places,  that  a more  Improved  tirocess  Is  followed. 
l.niioiit  and  oranges,  which  grow  luxnriantJy,  are  of 
excellent  quality,  well  adopt^  for  long  voyages,  and, 
when  Intended  for  exportation,  are  collected  with  more 


S,5UU  fishermen ; and  the  produce  Is  valued  at  from 
So.OUOf.  to  35,0001.  a year.  Tbe  fishermen  of  Palermo 
belong  to  8 corporations,  each  of  which  has  a physician, 
surgeon,  cluwlain,  and  other  officers,  who  are  paid  fram 
a fund  r^sed  l>y  a subscription  from  each  member,  of 
about  3 per  cent,  on  his  sliare  of  the  produce.  'I'bis 
fund  is  also  applied  to  the  relief  of  members,  and  othor 
general  purpose*.  Tunnies,  tbe  Ash  princip^ly  caught 
on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  taken  as  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Naples  (which  see).  This  valuable  fUh,  which 
was  In  great  request  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  In  modem 
times,  is  of  large  dimensions,  being  generally  from  4 to 
$ ft.  In  length,  with  a nearly  equal  girth.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  nutritious.  The  shoals  of  tuuny  enter  the  Me- 


care  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  They  are  I dlterranean  early  in  the  year.  The  tonnart,  or  fishing 
largely  exported,  and  are,  aliugether.  highly  important.  ' establishments,  uo  the  Skiiian  coasts,  are  more  extensive 
Almonds,  pistachios,  dates,  madder,  the  barilla  plant,  "“■*  -- 

haiel'iiuls,  the  Ririnm*  patma.m  castor-oil  plant,  saJfeon, 
tobacco,  Ac.,  might  all  be  raised  in  any  quantity ; but 
their  culture  is,  for  the  most  part,  neglected,  or  ill- 
cnnducted.  The  mulberry  Is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Messina,  and  in  the  N.K.  part  of  the  island;  but  the 
produce  of  silk  does  mit  exceed  406,000  lbs.  a year. 

The  manna  ash  is  grown  nsNu*  the  capital,  and  manna 


and  valuable  than  (hose  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Tbe  nets  belonging  to  the  ou«  in  tbe  Bay  o( 
Palenno  are  so  very  strong  as  to  be  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  a ship  when  under  sail.  The  (isheir  of  the 
sword-fish  is  corffined  chiefly  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  the  anchovy  and  pUenard  fisheries  to  Slculani^ 
Lentini  has  some  trade  in  botarga,  made  of  the  roc  of 
the  mullet.  Tbe  coral  fishery,  near  Bona,  in  Africa,  la 


not  bring  monopolised  bv  the  govrniment  in  Sicily,  as  | principally  frequented  by  Hshennen  from  'TraDani. 
In  NapU's.  it  might  he  a profitable  article  of  traM  if  ‘ ‘ ‘ ' • * • - - 


there  were  any  public  enterpriM*.  Liquorice  is  found 
growing  wild  In  several  parts  of  the  island,androusidorabla 
quantities  of  juire  are  exuortetl.  I'hertiitiireof  ihumacis 
more  attend^  to.  and  il  lunn>  a pnuci)>al  article  of  cX|>ort 


hich  city  the  coral  is  polished,  and  brought  for  export- 
ation to  (Sttania,  Naple*,  I-ogbom,  Ac. 

Tbe  miiierais  of  Sicily  are  important  aiwl  valuable. 
Sulphur  ranks  first ; It  is  found  m great  quantities  im- 
bedded in  blue  marl,  or  iu  gypsum  aud  lunewtoae,  over 
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molt  of  the  cmtrmJ  and  8.  |wrta  of  the  UUitd.  The 
aulphur  nines  have  been  wrought  fur  U|>war«ia  of  SU) 
j««rB;  but  it  ia  only  alDce  IN'JO  that  anj  extraordinary 
quantity  haa  bren  prepared  fur  exporlatiun.  Subae- 
quentty  to  1833.  the  trade  with  thla  country  lorreaaed 
ao  much  that  the  export  of  aulphur  to  the  t nlU'd  Kina- 
dull)  rose  from  IQ.l'/itnna  ia  the  above  year,  to  3M.G.M 
tuna  in  1838.  In  thl»  year,  however,  the  Nea|>olilaii  go- 
vwrnment  irranted  to  a French  company  the  monopoly 
of  the  traw  in  aul|iiiur,  the  productluu  of  which  waa 
to  be  limited  to  600.01)0  ((uliitala.  to  be  supplied  to  (he 
comiiany  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  at  certain 
fixea  prices,  on  condition  of  the  latter  Mying  to  the 
■ovemment  a bonus  of  4UU.000  Neapolitan  ducats  a year  ! 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy  and  absur(lity  of 
such  a project.  Instead  of  attempting  to  limit  the  export 
of  sulptiur.  government  should  have  given  it  every  pos- 
sible facility  ; and  taking  the  export  under  a free  system, 
at  only  l.tMiO.OOO  quintals.  It  would  bare  yielded,  at  the 
low  duty  of  2i.  a cwt.  on  exftort.  a larger  sum  than  wa*  to 
be  paid  by  tbe  company  for  their  monopoly.  Luckily, 
however,  a Ann  remonstrance  by  Bngiaud  occaaiunra 
the  suppression  of  the  monopoly,  and  the  sulphur  trade 
l»  Agalu  restored  to  its  former  state.  Some  sulphur  miiiM 
are  wrought  by  English  speculators  with  machinery 
brought  from  England,  a^  workmen  from  Wales, 
Cornwall,  and  SoMUnd;  but  in  most  of  the  other 
mines,  the  processes  are  very  rude,  and,  in  melting,  a 
great  pan  of  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to  escape  in  gas, 
to  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  surrounding  regetattou.  Sicily 
furnishes  saltpetre  of  excellent  Quality,  in  sufllclcnt  quau- 
tity  for  her  own  consum|)tion,  but  from  want  of  enter- 
prise, none  Is  produced  for  exportation.  Hock  salt,  bitu. 
men,  gypsum,  and  marble  of  aitferent  kinds,  ar«  found  in 
various  places ; and  good  salt  Is  ituule  at  Trapani  and  ! 
other  coast-towns.  There  are  also  ores  of  copper,  lead,  r 
mercury,  and  Iron  : but  verv  few  of  these  are  wrought. 
There  are  no  iron  foundries  In  the  island  ; and  iron  and 
tin  goods  are  principally  imported  from  England,  lead 
from  Spain,  and  steel  from  Germany. 

In  some  of  the  prinri|tal  cities  there  are  a few  manu- 
factures of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuff's  { the 
codon  and  woollen  yam  bring  imported  from  Naples, 
Salerno,  Ac.  A successful  attemiK  has  of  late  been  made  \ 
at  Trapani  to  spin  low  Nos.  cn  cotton  twist  by  ituain  | 
power ; and  some  progress  is  maklne.  both  at  Palermo  ! 
and  Messina,  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  printed 
muslins,  and  such  like  articles.  At  Palermo  titere  are  ' 
also  oil-cloth  and  glass  fActorles.  Hut  both  glass  and  ; 
oil-clnti),  with  codon  and  coarse  woollen  goods.  India  ‘ 
handkerchiefs,  crazies,  and  earthenware,  are  principally  | 
•ilpplivd  by  England  ; fine  woollens,  printed  codons,  ' 
and  silk  goo<is,  porcelain,  Ac.,  come  from  France  and  , 
J^lgium  ; Germany  and  Holland  seud  the  principal  part  j 
of  the  linen  goods ; paper  ai>d  Swiss  goods  arc  (m|>orled  ; 
from  Genoa  ; and  dye  woods  and  colonial  products  cuuie 
direct  from  America.  The  duties  on  most  articles  of 
Import  are  so  very  high,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  j 
go^s  consumed  iu  the  island,  c«|i«cially  sugar  and  other  1 
colonial  products,  are  smuggled.  Tbe  following  is  an  I 

Accnt'HT  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal 
Articles,  the  Growth  and  Produce  of  Sicily,  exported 
from  that  Island  in  1H3*J  ; . I 
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W|n«i  and  spirits 
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During  tbe  same  year  the  value  of  the  Imports  Into 
ffldly  amounted,  aceordlng  to  the  official  rKums,  to 
M6.96A/.  X the  principal  artirW  being  sugar  and  other 
colonial  products ; cotton  ituifr,  yarn,  and  wool ; wooUens, 


silks,  and  linens  x hides,  hardware.  Ash.  Ac.  But,  as 
already  stated,  the  official  returns  anord  no  real  test  of 
the  amount  of  tbe  Imports,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  above  l,000,on(V.  There  belungro.  in 
1H3M,  to  the  different  Sicilian  (torts  about  2,'iAO  vesM*)s,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of.ubout  43,000  toos,  employing 
about  ^.UUU  men. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  wSs.  5 td.  of  10  tarini : 
the  tari  b 4-ld.,  equivalent  to  10  bajocchl.  of  ) graoi 
and  8 ptccloll  each.  The  oncia  of  30  tarlnl  b lOs.  3d. 
The  lb.n>  '7lb.  Kng. ; the  salma  of  wheat.  Ac.  b7| 
Kng.  bushels.  The  jUlmo  10  Inches  3 hoes  Bog. ; the 
braccio  at  8 p^Uml ; the  caniia  » H palml. 

(ronnsHvmf.  — The  fetidal  system  was  Introduced  Into 
Sicily  by  Count  Koger.  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens,  in  1073.  tie  also  eslablisbed  a represenuttve 
assembly,  or  parliament,  which  subsisted,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  many  chanm  the  island  has  undergone,  down  to 
our  own  times.  This  assembly  corMisted  of  3 estates,  or 
braecfo*.  The  first,  or  braccio  cccicrias/ica,  comprised 
66  prelates,  abbots,  and  other  clergymen  s the  second,  or 
braccio  MriAiurr, comprised 337  nobles,  among  whom  were 
M princes.  27  dukes,  and  37  marquisea,  but  the  larm  por- 
tion of  (he  nobility  had  no  seat  In  the  assemluy : the 
third,  or  braccio  dcmaaiaic,  comprised  43  representa- 
tives of  as  many  free  towns.  The  Prince  of  Hiitero  was 
hereditary  president  of  the  assembly.  (SirmAwmc.  II. 
170.)  It  Is  obvious,  from  this  statement,  that  the  nobles 
and  clern  bad  an  overwhelming  majority  in  this  assem- 
bly ; and  while  the  possession  of  br  far  tbe  greater  por- 
tion of  the  landvtl  property  of  the  Island  m>^  the  sub- 
stantial and  real  equal  to  the  numerical  ascendancy  of 
those  two  claMPS,  the  establubmeot  of  majorats  and 
entails,  and  tbe  servitude  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  in 
Che  most  absolute  stale  of  depeixleucr  on  their  lords, 
interested  the  latter  In  the  support  of  abuses  that  op- 

CMed  Insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  public  prnsperuy. 

o wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Sicilian  parliament  should 
have  failed  In  producing  the  advaota^  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  to  such  liistUiitlons  ; and  that  it  should, 
in  fact,  have  become  a bulwark  for  tbe  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  most  oppressive  and  odious  privileges. 

Tbe  crown  was  quite  as  anxious  at  tbe  burgbers  to 
limit  the  privileges  of  the  braccio  mUilarc,  provided  that 
could  be  done  without  exteodlog  the  privileges  of  the 
(leopie  In  a constitutional  point  of  view.  But  nut  daring 
u|)enly  to  attack  so  powerful  a body.  It  fell  upon  the 
device,  worthy  of  the  bigotted  and  Imbecile  govern- 
ment of  old  Spain,  of  ruining  the  industry  of  the 
country,  by  laying  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
its  produce,  that  It  might,  in  this  way.  ImTOverish  the 
barons  I {Btydunc,  p.  3M).  edit.  1806.)  This  wrKched 
system,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  was  acted  upon  during  the 
whole  of  last  century,  and  Sicily  was  a prey  to  every 
sort  of  abuse.  At  length,  in  1813.  a new  constitution 
was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  lx>rd  \N  illtam 
Hetillnck,  commander  of  the  Uritish  forces  in  the  island. 
Under  this  constitution,  which  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England,  the  legislative  puwer  was  vested  in 
the  king,  and  in  an  upper  house  consisting  of  barons  and 
bishops,  and  a lower  house  elected  by  the  people.  Un- 
luckily, however,  Sicily  was  not  in  a condition  suitable 
for  the  working  of  such  a form  of  gnrrrnment.  The 
U()(»er  houre  h^  every  thing  to  lose,  the  lower  every 
thing  to  gain  ; and  thotigh  some  meiniiers  of  the  former 
saw  the  expediency  or  rather  ni'cessity  of  yielding  up 
Injurious  privileges  and  making  timely  reforms,  the  far 

Jreater  niimtier  were  firmly  opposed  (nail  liinovatton. 

'nder  such  circumstances  no  improvements  could  lie 
cffl-cted ; and  the  ctinstitulion  becoming  unpopular  with 
all  iNirties,  the  crown  had  little  diiticuUy  in  rffreting  its 
abolition  In  |hI6,  and  In  establishing  a nearly  arbitrary 
srttem  of  government.  8inre  then  the  idminisiratinn  of 
Sicily  has  been  as>tmllatod  to  that  of  Na|des ; and.  as 
already  sswm,  several  im|iortant  and.  on  the  whole,  highly 
beuedclal  changi>s  have  been  introduced.  {Rammcr’t 
Italp,  It.  388..  Ac.) 

I'rials  are  public,  but  not  by  jury.  Until  very  lately, 
the  police  service  was  conducted,  as  in  Sardinia,  by  a 
number  of  companies,  having  each  at  their  head  a cap- 
tain, who  chose  his  men  at  pleasure,  and  who  was  bound 
to  make  compeusation  for  all  robberies  and  thefts  com- 
milted  In  the  day-time  on  the  high  roads  within  his  dls- 
Irirt.  The  companies  were  paid  out  of  tbe  (xibUc  tresu 
sury  ; but  since  1837  the}’  have  tieen  almllshed.  and  their 
place  supplied  by  gendarmerie.  Sicily  is  not  subject  to 
any  forced  levy  of  soldiers  fur  the  NeafvolUan  army. 

The  Horn.  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but 
others  are  tolerated.  There  are  about  38,000  Greeks  in 
the  island,  chieflv  living  in  tbe  Piana  dei  Oreci,  near 
Palermo,  and  a lew  thousand  Jews.  There  areSarcb- 
biihoprics.  those  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Monrcale  : 10 
blshoprici,  and  priests  In  all  the  coinaiuoes.  Thechurrh 
Is  chieOy  maintained  by  revenues  derived  from  landed 
estates.  There  were,  in  1H33,  no  fewer  than  658  monas- 
teries ; and  the  monks,  whose  subsistence  forms  a heavy 
tax  on  the  industry  of  tbe  labouring  class,  amounted,  at 
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thpt&TAPtliDC, to7,y>l>  {GiomaU di fiidtistica,  PaUrmo, 
lASr;,  Nu.  I.  ill.)  Kduration  Is  nlmoit  whully  in  the 
bands  of  the  cierfn-,  but  it  is  better  condurted  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  NeM|K>l>ti«ii  dom. ; and  if  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction were  at  all  commensurate  with  the  number  of 
schools,  tbi^  people  of  Siciir  would,  in  this  res|toct,  be 
fiillr  (in  a level  with  most  ntner  eonntries,  P.-iiermn  and 
('atania  have  dmirishiiig  universities,  b«Kh  of  which  have 
Imcl  many  distingtiishtnl  iiidividtuls  among  Ihclr  profes. 
sors  : there  arc  collegers  and  academies  in  !<I  towns,  and 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  each  commune.  In 
these  p«i|Hilar  schools,  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught  linear  drawing  and  the 
geography  of  Sicily.  In  the  pror.  of  Catania  the  method 
uf  mutual  instruettou  has  bi'en  adopted.  There  are  seve- 
ral Jesuits'  schools,  3 episcopal  academies  for  divinity 
students,  and  boarding-schirols  for  the  nobility,  &c.,  at 
Palermo,  h'euiales  are  luuolly  educatc<t  in  convents  till 
they  be  IHor  20  years  of  age.  Some  scientific  journals 
are  pubiishe'd,  es|>ecially  at  Catania,  a city  distinguished 
for  the  sui>erior  education  and  morals  of  its  Inhabs. 
Hut  it  would  be  nugatory  to  expect  that  there  can  be 
any  thing  like  an  efficient  system  of  sttperior  education, 
or  any  literature  or  |>hj|osuphy  deserving  the  name,  la  a 
country  where  the  press  is  subject  to  the  most  serere 
rensorshiji ; and  where  all  foreign  works  that  might  tend 
to  ex(>and  the  minds  of  the  (reople,  and  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  rights  and  duties,  amt  with  (he  ele- 
ments of  national  prosperity,  are  as  rlgurouslr  excludtsU 
os  if  they  were  fraught  witK  pestilence.  Sicily  has  nu- 
merous hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  but  they 
arc  said  to  be  generally  ill-conductcd.  In  most  large 
towns  there  it  a numtt:»dupteUt,  or  governmeot  pawn- 
bank. 

Hesides  the  fottdiaria,  or  land-tax  of  )2|  per  cent.,  the 
public  revenue  Is  derived  principally  from  a lax  of  13  laris 
and  I'i  grains  per  lalma  cm  the  grinding  of  corn,  a duty  of 
4 gr.  pi‘r  rotofo  on  the  meat  roolumed  in  the  provincial 
capitals,  with  customs  duties,  and  duties  on  shipping, 
•tamp  aiKl  registration  duties,  tobacco  duty,  the  lottery, 
the  post-offlre.  and  a duty  on  the  salaries  of  all  persons 
In  official  situations.  The  whole  may  amount  to  about 
l.imo.nnooncic,  that  Is,  to  about  b.’Ui.ooo/.  a rear  gross 
revenue.  We  subjoin  a copy  of  that  part  of  (ne  Budget 
for  .Sicllr  for  1R3.\  which  gives  a view  of  the  revenue 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  sources  whence  It  is  derived. 
[See  top  of  next  column.1 

Kach  intendancy  is  under  the  control  of  on  Intendant 
or  prefect,  with  a council  and  secretarr,  and  each  district 
under  a sub-lnlcndant,  council,  and  secretarr.  The 
head  board  of  police  for  the  island,  which  s.^!  at  ralcrmo, 
has  been  dissolved,  and  the  intendants  and  subintcndaiils 
now  communicate  directly  with  the  ministry.  Knch 
community  is  under  a syndic  elected  by  the  inhabitonis 
from  among  their  number.  In  each  commune  and  every 
quarter  of  the  prliicliMU  dtie«,  there  is  a conritialore 
nominated  hy  the  king  on  the  r**c<immendation  of  the 
inhabs., who  gives  summary  decisions  in  disputed  matters 
not  exces'ding  the  value  of  6 diw.ats;  a judge  for  each 
n>coM<f<iri'u  resides  in  every  prinr{(>ai  towu.  and  each 
luteiidaney  has  a civil  tribunal  with  a president, 3 judges, 
an  attorney-general,  and  a chouecilur , and  a superior 
criminal  trtbiinal.  The  superior  courts  in  the  Inteiidan. 
ties  of  Palermo,  Catania,  aint  Medina  are  at  once  civil 
and  criminal  tribunals,  and  have  6 judges  cacii.  ’i'hat  at 
Palermo  has  the  supreme  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
UlaiuL  'I'hcre  are,  in  fact,  no  fewer  thaui  Vrii  judges 
among  a pop.  of  Smilliontt  Thu  150  judges  of  clrcon- 
dario  receive  from  3^.  to  Mf.  each,  tlio  civil  judges 
almut  I5U/,,  criminal  do.  from  210  to  S50f.,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  from  about  400/.  to  GOO/,  a 

Jear;  hut  this  excessive  multiplication  of  courts  and 
udges  is  a nuisance  rather  thafi  any  thing  else.  With 
few  exceptions,  too,  the  judges  and  other  legal  function- 
aries arc  said  tn  be  noturiniuly  corrupt.  But  (he  prin- 
cipal obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  prop>cr  administration  of 
justice  consists  in  the  nltscurlty  and  contra«lirtion  of  the 
lavs.  This  affords  grr.at  facllitius  for,  and  temptations 
to  litigation,  and  the  country  is.  in  c<mse*iuence.  overrun 
with  swarms  of  low.  pmUfogging  attomius.  There  con. 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
of  which  the  Island  is  luiceptiblr  would  be  the  timplifi.  . 
cation  of  the  law,  and  the  dismissal  of  more  than  half  the 
present  Judges,  giving  their  saUrics-to  (hose  that  wore  | 
still  retaim-d.  *‘The  prisons,*'  says  Mr.  M^regregor,  ’ 
**  esp4^da1ly  those  for  pulicicai  offenders,  seem  to  claim  a \ 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  guveniment;  not,  how-  , 
ever,  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  but  for  thMr  secu- 
rity. The  stale  and  criminal  prison,  on  the  island  of 
Marltimo,  contains,  periiaot.  the  most  horrid  and  strong- 
est dungeons  in  the  world.  I'hu  prisoners  arc  luwer^ 
down  several  hundnxi  feet  from  the  rocky  height  above, 
and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  of  afterwards.”  {Rfport. 
p.  4.V) 

InkitbOantt. The  Sicilians  arc  of  middle  stature, 

well-made,  with  dark  eyes,  and  coarse  block  hair  ; their 
features  are  better  than  their  complexions ; and  they  ot- 
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tain  nuturity  and  begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhab. 
of  more  northern  rcgioni.  They  are  cheerfttl,  inquisi- 
tive. and  fanciful,  with  a nnlundance  of  unmeaning 
compliments ; showing  they  are  not  so  delident  In  na- 
tural talents,  as  in  their  duo  cultivation.  'I'heir  delivery 
is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of  action,  arid  their  gt^ticulntmn 
violent ; the  Utter  is  so  significant  as  almost  tn  posseas 
the  powers  of  speech  ; and  animates  them  with  a peculiar 
vivacity,  bordering,  however,  rather  on  conceit  than  wit. 
on  farce  than  humour.  The  upper  classes  are  incorri- 
gibly indolent,  and  fund  to  excess  of  titles,  and  such 
like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  In  fact,  every  house  it 
a palace,  every  handlcrofl  ^rofesslun,  every  respectable 
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pcrcon  m l«Att  an  cxrrllfnrr,  and  rv^ry  crrand>boy  (■ 
charftPii  with  an  rmlNitky  ! I'liti  )ov<>  of  osttnitAllun  U 
K>  inveterate,  tliat  the  p<K>rer  noliliity  and  are  |io>  , 

nuHaiiv  tn  an  extreme  in  their  domestic  arrAnnements. 
ami  almiut  starve  Ihcmselves  to  be  able  to  «|>iH'4r  atinvad 
in  the  eveninR  with  a mean  ami  |Miverty>stiUken  equi- 
page. Nulwithstandina  the  efierRies  of  tlu'  [M‘a»4J)tr}'  t>e 
Impaired  by  the  mildness  of  the  clim.\te,  and  the  mntti- 
l>ll4-d  upprestititis  of  wliich  tiiry  are  the  vb-tmis.  they 
may  be  said,  at  oum(>are4l  with  the  upimt  classes,  to  l>e 
industrious;  they  are  alan  solier ; but  passionate,  i^no* 
rant,  credulous,  and  sii|>ersiUious.  They  are.  however, 
bigots,  rather  than  fanatics;  and  are  civil  and  kiml  to 
such  heretical  »traiMti*ri  as  may  Ise  thrown  In  their  way. 
There  Is  a jtreat  want  of  ket‘piii|r.  ajkI  of  cotnfort.  even 
In  the  best  houM>s  ; and  in  them,  and,  indeed,  every 
where,  there  Is  a divRUstinx  want  of  cieaiiUnets.  {Sirij/iM, 
pp.  SO— *>■».  ; Siolbrrfi,  iv.  ,V»(h  ,S;e,) 

Sicily  early  bt'e.ime  the  seat  of  many  ftnuTlsldnir  <5r<-<-k 
colonies,  of  which  .Sjracuss'  and  .^ftrijreiiium  were  the 
most  celebrated.  At  * subsi'tpiettt  (teriiKl  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  obstinate  and  lengthened  contest  hetwm'ii 
the  ('arthaglnianv  and  itoinans.  an<l  became  the  first 
and  most  valiiahle  atquisith>n  in.vie  by  the  latter  lK>y<md 
the  llmilt  of  It.dy.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  We'^tern  Km- 
pire.  it  was  successively  held  hv  the  V.an<i.ds,  the  (hiihs. 
and  the  tJrerk  cininrors.  tilf  «27,  when  It  was  over- 
nm  by  the  Saracen*.  In  loT^  it  was  taken  br  the 
Normans,  who.  as  already  seen,  established  the  feudal 
system,  and  kept  pos^esshm  of  the  UUnd  till  the  esU- 
idUhment  of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  in  lim.  In 
Charles  of  Anjou  Itecaine  master  of  Sicily;  but  the 
inoitacre  nbinned  by  John  of  I'rurlda.  known  bv  the 
name  of  tne Sicilian  Vespers.”  2y<h  March,  I*JS2,  iiut 
an  end  to  the  sway  of  the  Augevines.  It  Siam  after  be- 
came a de|a>iHlenrr  of  S|vain,  and  was  gnvenird  by 
Spanish  viceroys  (i'll  ITHt*.  when  a popular  revolution  . 
annexed  it  to  Austria.  By  the  i»eace  of  ITrerht.  in  171 1, 
il  w.u  cedixl  to  Victor  Ainadens  of  Savov.  who.  In  I7'i<>, 
was  rompelleil  hv  the  emiveror  Charles  Vl.  to  exchange 
it  for  Sardinia.  In  1734  tne  Austrians  were  driven  out 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos  was  then 
crowiK<d  king  of  the  two  SirlHes.  While  the  continental 
dom.  of  Naples  were  held  liy  Napoleon.  Kalenno  was 
the  residence  of  ti>e  court,  the  island  being  defended  by 
an  Knglish  f1e*'t  and  garrison  An  Insurrection  that  broke 
out  in  iK'il  was  speedily  kiinpresse*l  by  tlie  Austrians. 
(SmytA'i  Stalv  i S-*rr»s/c»ri  .Vn/»jfica  ; Mnttrfuor'i  Ht- 
port  tm  StCf/y ; UauMrr't  /fofv  i SiftMo^rnr,  BUi- 
quiere.  Huykrt,  ,S</Mon<f.  passim.) 

SIDMOt’Tll,  a se4;{Hirt.  market-town,  and  par.  of 
Rngiand.  co.  Dproti,  hmid.  K.  Kiidlelgh.  on  the  Sid,  at 
Its  moiilh  In  the  KnglUh  <‘liaiiiiel,  13|  m.  R.S.K,  Kxeter. 
Area  of  par.,  I.b70  acres.  lh«p..  in  3.1‘iC.  It  is  situ- 
atesl  Itetween  two  steep  ranges  uf  liills,  which  enclose  it 
on  every  side  except  the  S..  where  it  is  oy»en  in  the  sea. 
From  its  sheltered  situation,  freedom  ftoui  fogs,  and  the 
luvHUty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  Sidmoulh  has  long 
ta-iM)  a favourite  waterlng-phwe,  and  was  freaiiently 
vUited  by  Ge<irge  III.,  his  quern,  and  court.  The  |Kirt 
was  formerly  of  some  roioeqiicncc ; but  being  choked 
up  by  sand,  it  is  now  arceiusible  only  by  small  vessels. 
l‘he  sands,  however,  have  rontnbutftl  to  its  popularity 
as  a bathing  place ; and  it  has  a handsome  promenade 
on  the  bt*a>  n,  warm  baths,  gtHsd  assembly,  rta<llng,  ami 
billiard  rooms,  and  the  olher  csbdilishments  usual  at 
such  places  for  the  acrommtxlalion  of  visiii-rs.  Attached 
to  the  town  are  (he  suburbs  of  Western  Town  and  the 
Marsh.  The  |uirish  church,  an  ancient  building.  bi>- 
Inugivl,  in  (he  I3()i  century,  tn  St.  Mi<  had't  moiia>ter]r 
111  Nomtandy  ; it  cuolairis  a monument  (<>  the  ci-h-bratesi 
Dr.  Currie  of  Llverpierl.  the  first  and  b-  st  biographer 
of  niims.  The  living,  .i  vieaiage.  in  tJie  patmuAg*'  of  the 

rress  nl  Incumbent,  is  worth  4'>lf.  a year.  I here  are 
la|iti*l,  tnde;  endent,  and  Uiiitai  lan  cnn|>eU.  aiutuuiid 
schsxil.  several  charities  for  the  relief  ol  the  iim>r.  a 
theatre,  Ac.  Petty  sessions  for  tills  and  the  neighiiouring 
rars.  are  held  monthly  at  Sldmmith  ; and  courts-lei-t  and  . 
Larrm.  at  which  (he  (icace-oBirers.  Ac.,  are  rhnsen,  are 
held  annually.  Siilmuuth  glvrs  the  title  of  viscountto 
the  Ari.tington  family.  Markets  im  .Saturdays.  Fairs. 
Foster  Monday  and  'ruesday.  and  third  .Monday  in  Sept., 
for  rattle.  ( Fart.  Hrporu,  Ar ) i 

SIKN'.^,  or  SIKNN4,  (an.  .9c(K»  Julia),  a city  of 
eentriU  IPUy,  Grand  Duchy  of  TuM-any,  rap.  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  on  three  small  hilts,  between  two  tilbiitailrs  , 
of  the  Ombrone,  30  tn.  S.  by  K.  Morence.  Pop.,  h) 
IKVj,  Ifi.;)73.  The  nelghlmurlng  country  is  rugged  and  , 
nak(^;  but  the  city  Itself  is  embusonKHl  In  tr<*es.  and  ; 
entered  by  a fine  avenue,  which  give*  it  an  agrt'eabir 
and  imposing  apf'earance  iroin  w itiiout.  Us  strei't*.  how- 
ever, are  narrow,  steep,  and  uneven  ; and  its  houses, 
though  uflen  dignified  with  the  t.ile  ol  palac'es,  are  biiiU  , 
of  brick,  and  are  nowise  mnarkalde  for  Ihi-ir  an  hitec- 
tore.  Thu  lohabitanta  are  HClive,  intelligeut,  and  in- 
dustrious. > 

Though  fallen  from  lU  former  rank,  as  a re|itiblican  : 
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city  with  150,000  inhaba.  (?),  to  that  of  nprminciaJ  town, 
with  the  melancholy  title  of  the  ca|dtiU  of  the  M.iremnie, 
.Vienna  “exhibits  no  Signs  of  decay,  but  has.  on  the  con- 
trary, every  appearatici*  of  active  iiKlnstry,  with  scarcely 
any  l*eg«ars  ; the  slrwts  are  well  paved  and  very  clean  ; 
the  shops  numerous  and  well  supplied  . the  tH*o(4e  well- 
dressed.  and  the  women  remarkably  graceful  and  g^iod- 
looking."  iSimoml,  Tour,  Ac.,  571.)  'ilie  princljial 
public  building  is  the  cathovlral,  a vast,  and.  uii  tb« 
whole,  magnlfTcent  Oolhfc  edifice,  founded  In  the  ISth 
century,  though  not  wholly  of  one  dote,  and  built  in 
alternate  courses  of  block  and  white  marble.  It  has 
Ix’en  severely,  and,  we  believe,  justly,  censured  by  For- 
syth for  Its  Incongniomiieis.  want  of  taste,  ana  Iwr- 
harmit  emblematic  devict'S  Overthe  arches  supixirtmg 
the  nave  Is  a series  of  the  heads  of  po|»et ; and  tne  {Mve- 
nient  is  a kind  of  mosaic-work,  nmch  or  which  Is  very 
lieautiful.  The  sacristy  is  adorned  with  a history  of 
Pofve  Plus  II.,  partly  j>alntMl  by  Uaphocl  at  a very  early 
age,  and  |•arliy  from  his  designs;  and  in  the  same  narm 
is  a innst  Iseautifid  anUqist'  group  of  the  three  graces. 
(jro>«rs  l.fUcrt,  1.315.)  I.'tider  this  biiiUlmg  U a sub- 
terranean church,  which,  if  the  raU'Cilral.  as  is  aOirmeJ, 
staml  on  the  <lie  of  a temple  of  Minerva,  is,  most  pro- 
b.ihly,  of  remote  antiquity.  The  churches  of  St.  Doml- 
nicu  and  St.  I'atbarlne,  the  hospital,  city  hall,  and  the- 
atre, are  worth  mdiee.  The  rlty  hall  is  In  tho  griat 
ptaxin,  a sliqdng  semicireular  spare,  laid  mit  in  walks, 
ornament' d with  statue*,  and  forming  the  principal 
loimge  of  the  Inhaba.  I'he  citadel,  faring  tne  main 
stm-t.  hiu  an  esplanade  and  ramparts,  planted  with 
trei‘S.  which  also  (urin  favourite  public  walas.  The  an- 
tkinities  include  a Komaii  gate,  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  Ac  , and  it  has  a fountain  ceicbraled  In  Dante's 
lufi  rno,  and  several  good  public  and  private  galleries 
of  (Hiiiitings. 

Sienna  has  some  rn"da(lon  as  a seat  of  learning.  Its 
university,  founded  In  1330.  has  a library  of  V5,ono  voU  . 
and  had  hvnnerly  60  professors.  Its  Importance  has 
greatly  declined  ; but  it  Is  stilt  celebrated  as  a schtKvl  of 
medicine,  and  may  have  aliout  3fi0  pupils.  It  has.  also, 
an  ecclesiastical  nod  several  rxher  seminaries  (hvciuding 
some  fur  pug $li*tic  $ctmcf  (for  w hich  Sienna  was  re- 
nowned in  the  13th  century),  and  various  academies, 
and  learned  societies,  among  which  last  are  the  Hmzi, 
and  /NrruH<str.  rtHisid'-rid  the  «d«iest  establ’shnients  of 
their  kind  in  Kiirope.  I'he  Sienese  pique  themselves  uu 
s(>eaking  the  Tuscan  language  in  Its  greatest  purity. 

Sienoa,  which  is  an  archbishop's  see.  has  abmt  40 
woollen  factories,  besides  manufactures  uf  hats,  pafver. 
leather,  Ac.  Its  chief  traile  is,  however,  in  core  and 
other  agricultural  pr>a1iire.  and  the  marble  of  Its  vici- 
nity. Augustus  sent  thither  a U'tman  rulony,  prevlmisly 
to  which  this  city  appears  to  have  Ix-eti  insigidficant, 
(hough  boasting  of  very  high  antiquity.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was.  like  Pisa.  FlnreiKy.  Ar..  therap.  of  a republic, 
constantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours  ; and  It  was  gene- 
rally flourishing  and  imlr|>en(]eiit.  (Ill  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
took  ,md  cool'ein-*!  It,  with  Us  territory,  on  Cosmo  I.  of 
Klorenrp.  The  Frrm  h took  it  in  IHi>a;  and  previously 
to  |H|4.  Il  was  (he  cap.  of  the  dep.  <»f  Dndirone.  No 
fewer  than  7 poio-s,  Including  Plus  II..  (vregory  VII., 
and  Alexander  111.,  with  .‘Mwinus,  and  other  eminent 
individuals,  have  b^n  natives  of  Sletina.  {Simond  ; 
Forrytk  ,■  birring ‘s  Hep.  / Ctmdcr't  italp,  Ut. 

Ac.) 

SlEI(RA'LRnNR.  n colonial  estahltihTnent  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  rtmsisMngofa  penin- 
sula, aliout  !)5in.  in  length.  N.and  b.,  washnl  by  llio 
Atlantic  mi  the  N.W.  ami  S.,  and  partially  tKMiinlrd  on 
the  K.  hy  a bay  furimxl  hy  the  Sierra  lonnie  river. 
Free  Town,  threap.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula.  Is 
in  lat.  n->  'A'  4b"  S . ; lung.  13  • |.V  \V.  It  ha«l.  Ill  IKR*.  n 
pop.  of  niMily  4'i  isM).  all  l>lo«'k  or  mlminxl,  exrcfvt  alMwit 
IM)  Kiiroix  ans.  The  |>ciniisula  cmiibts  princi|>ally  of  a 
range  of  conical  mutmtains.  fiom  ‘J.MMi  to  3.(44)  ft.  in 
height,  Burroimdevl  by  a belt  «>f  level  ground,  from  I tn 
5 in.  in  breadth  Tins  is  probably  the  most  unhealthy 
•Unatiun  in  which  Kiir<>|a'Ans  hare  ever  atleinpud  (o 
establish  a M>ltlrment.  'I  hv  priiici|  al  rharoctcrisUr  cf 
the  climate  is  Its  extreme  humidity.  The  enormous 
quaiititr  of  314  Inches  of  rain  apiH'srs  tu  have  tallen  at 
Sierra-i.eoiic  during  tutco  months  of  INPt,  and  rrore 
fell  In  two  sorCi‘s*tve  itvys,  the  tt'M  uiid  of  .\ugust, 
lhan  In  Kritnin  throughout  the  entire  year  ! There  are 
two  se.'is'ms.  the  we!  aitd  lliedry.  Al  .Sierra- 1.0Kme  awl 
(he  Isles  de  laus.  the  former  extends  from  May  to  Nov.. 
r.i  t<l  al  tho  Gainhu  Irum  June  to  Sept  or  Ucl.,  and  is  always 
MihcnHl  in  and  carried  off  hy  tivniadvws.  Nothing  can 
rvcesxl  the  gltMiminess  uf  the  weather  during  this  pr’riod ; 
the  hills  are  wrapiNxl  Id  lm|>enetrable  fogs,  and  the  taio 
(alls  In  such  torrents  as  to  preclude  all  exercise  and 
amusement  out  of  doors.  M this  iHuhxl  fevers  c>f  nearly 
evi-rv  type,  dysenteries,  liver  coinpUmts,  and  oth«T  dls- 
4'a*es.  iiinaily  iii  'ke  their  apivcaraoce ; though  they  are 
VO  prevalent  al  all  limes  (hat  they  can  scarcely  <>e  said  to 
larlong  exclusive!)  to  any  M'asoii.  Dining  the  Ih  years. 
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from  to  1^.  PTpry  white  vnldJer  Id  the  roloDjr  wa«, 
At  an  avtTi4|te.  three  timet  a fear  under  hoipilal  treat- 
ment. and  nearif  half  the  Torre  |terifihed  nnnuallT  ; and 
tn  iH'iftand  I4‘j6,  when  the  inorUlltf  wat  at  itt  nvight, 
three  fourtht  of  the  troopa  were  rut  off  I To  arrept  a 
situation  in  Sierra-I.eime  tia«.  in  furt.  bern  kittle  eUe 
than  a upeclr*  of  luiride.  Nor  it  the  uc»tructive  Influ- 
ence of  the  clim.ite  omfimHl  to  ttie  whites  only;  the 
hlackt,  though  in  a lest  degree,  arc  alTerted  hy  it.  and 
often  die  in  great  numbi;r».  (Sec  I'uiiocM,  Hrport  cm  ' 
tke  iUtxUh  qf  the  Troops,  ^c.)  1 

Objects  oj  the  OUony.  — Titia  colony  wai  founded  in  ' 
17*<7,  partly  aa  a commercial  catahliahment,  but  more*  from 
mistaken  and  iilA^onsidcre'l  notions  of  humanity,  lleing  | 
intended  to  consist  prUicipaUr  of  free  Wacka,  who  were  ; 
to  he  instructed  in  the  l'hri«tUn  religion,  and  in  the  arts  ' 
of  Kurope,  it  was  supposed  it  would  l»ecome,  as  it  were, 
a f<icus  wheiKerivilisiitiun  might  be  diffused  among  the  ; 
aurroundiiiR  inbc^s.  AIkiui  l.aXi  free  uegrors  who,  having 
joined  the  royal  staudani  in  the  American  war.  were 
oblieed,  at  the  termination  of  that  contest,  to  take  refuge  ' 
in  nova  Seoti.i,  were  conveyed  thither  In  ITfrt.  To  these 
were  afterward*  added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica;  and.  ‘ 
since  the  legal  aixsiltion  of  the  skire  trade,  the  nc-gr(M>s 
taken  in  the  captured  ves*ets.  and  liberated  by  the  mixed  | 
cummissioo  cuuru,  hate  been  carried  to  the  colony.  But 
the  efforts  made  to  introduce  order  and  indiutrious  ha- 
bits, and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  cirilisation  amongst 
the  bUcks.  though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of  ; 
blcKsd  and  treasure.  havR,  we  regret  to  add,  been  signally  ^ 
unsucceMful.  And  tMi,  after  all,  is  the  only  result  that  , 
could  bare  bern  rationally  anticlpatcHL  The  lasiness  of  i 
the  blacks  has  been  loualy  complained  of,  but  without  ' 
reascHi.  Men  are  not  Industrious  without  a motive  ; and 
most  of  iboae  motives  that  stimulate  all  classes  in  colder 
climates  to  engage  in  laborious  emplo)*nients,  are  uo-  i 
known  to  the  indolent  inhabs.  of  this  burning  region, 
w here  clothing  Is  of  littte  importance,  and  all  but  dis-  ' 
ptmsed  with,  where  suffldenC  supplies  of  food  may  be  < 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  whoro 
more  than  half  the  ucretsaiies  and  conveniences  of  Ku- 
ropeani  would  be  positive  incumbrance*.  And  had  it 
been  otherwise,  wMt  )>rogre*s  could  a colony  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  into  which  mere  are  annually  imported 
thousands  of  liberated  negroes,  who,  if  not  wholly  inca- 
pable of  civilisation,  are,  at  all  events,  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  barbarum  ? The  hopelessness  of  making  a.'^>y  bi-ive- 
flcial  change  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  hUcks, 
by  keeping  up  this  most  |>estlleiitial  estaldishment,  Is  now 
•o  very  appannt,  that  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  be  speedily 
abandonett.  Latterly,  indeed,  some  of  the  liiwrated 
Africans  h.ive  been  carried  to  the  W.  ItHlies.  where  they 
may  be  of  some  use.  which  is  not  the  case  here. 

Commercially  considered.  Sierra* Ix'one  app»*ars  to  quite 
as  little  ailvantoKe  as  in«ghcr|M>int*of  view.  'I'hcrtitmtry 
ruuiKl  the  settlement  consists  of  a v:ut  and  all  but  irrpe- 
Detnsble  forest,  only  itnuH  patches  of  whirh  have  been 
cleared  and  cultivated.  The  prindnal  artirles  of  ex|w>rt 
consist  of  teak  and  cam  wood,  with  Ivory,  palm  oil,  ludes. 
gums,  and  a few  other  artirlei : but  their  value  i«  inrunsi- 
derabie.  amounting  to  not  more  than  from  60,0(i<k/.  to 
Kki.imu/.  a year.  Tiie  great  artiele  of  export  from  the 
Coast  of  Africa  Is  palm  oil,  ami  of  thit  mure  than  SO 
times  as  much  is  exuort**!  from  tiie  coast  tn  tlte  S.  of  the 
Kit/ Volta,  several  rmmtri'd  niil»*s  from  Sierra  I>*‘one,  at 
from  ti>e  latter.  We  dmibt.  Indeed,  wlietlier  the  com- 
merce witli  the  western  coast  of  Africa  will  over  be  of 
much  importance.  The  condition  of  the  natives  would 
ri'qiiire  to  be  very  much  ebaoK*'*!.  of  witich  tliere  it  iiat 
tiie  sliglitest  |)ruspect,  behire  they  can  become  consider-  ' 
able  consumett  uf  Kuro{>ean  manufactures.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  Bp<'eulatlve  persons  in  this  country  should 
be  brut  on  prosecutiog,  williout  rrgar<l  to  expense, 
a trade  with  tMrlMrims  nnclvilUed  liord***,  while  they 
contribute  to  tiio  nrgh'cc  or  suppression  of  the  incom- 
imraNy  more  exlrn«ive  and  liei.eCciai  inlirrourie  we 
migiit  carry  on  wiili  thi*  opolcut  and  civiU^i-d  mitiruis 
in  our  imin<<diate  virintly.  We  are  txiid  to  say  that  the 
equalbatiou  of  the  duth's  uii  t^anmUan  and  Ikiltic  tim- 
ber, and  the  abolition  uf  the  existing  ri  stralnts  on  tho 
trade  with  Frame,  uuuid  do  leu  times  more  to  extend 
our  commerce  than  the  discovery  of  50  navigable  rivers, 
and  the  poiivssion  uf  as  many  lurts  or  factories  uu  ihu 
African  coast.  I 

The  government  of  Sierra-Lcone  is  rested  in  a tlcutc-  | 
nant-govemor.  assisted  by  a Initiative  council  of  5 official 
nems.  'Hie  c^irf  justice  presides  in  the  supreme  ciiurt 
of  law,  held  alternately  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  tlte  ! 
different  staiioui  under  his  rommaiKi : and  there  are 
mixed  coinmiiiion  courts  fur  the  adjudication  ot  vessels 
taken  in  the  slave-trade.  The  roluny  Is  siiialiviU.-d  !iitu 
6 districts  and  .obmit  Idiutrishes.  in  e.urhof  whicli  ore  one 
or  more  schools  on  the  Luicafttri.ui  or  the  national  »vt- 
tem.  Total  iiiililary  force  (I•»U ) 3(i*i  men.  he^jiU  s inilit  a. 
Ac.  Total  ptibllc  revenue  of  .Sh’rra-i.eoue  and  finn.i'M 
Ln  i-'**.  •AM"!'/.;  exueiulitur-.  In  f“l  tin* 

wretched  dep«-udcncy  nas  rovt  tiie  British  public  several 
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millloos,  Independeotlr  of  the  enormoiu  sacrifice  of  liA*. 
St.  (fi*orge,  or  Free  'lown,  the  cap.,  U on  the  S.  side  of 
Ibe  wstuary  of  the  Sierra-I.eone  river,  being  surrnunde<l 
on  all  other  sides  by  an  ampldtbeatre  of  mountaJiH  aix'Ut 
1 m.  distant.  The  town  and  par.  had  a pop.,  in  ia.a-4. 
of  13.5'.^  Its  houses  are  mostly  uf  wood,  and  dii|Ku.«-d 
: in  broad  and  regular  streets  ; around  it  arc  the  counlry- 
linuies  of  the  white  resUients.  Tlie  drainage  of  the  town 
has  Iflle  l>een  materially  improved,  but  wiihoui  much 
perceptililu  eff<?ct  on  its  salubrity. 

‘1‘he  villages  dltfiersed  in  different  parts  of  the  colony 
consist  of  huts,  built  of  wood  and  thatclicd  wltli  straw,  so 
light  that  tliey  are  e;uily  moved  from  place  to  place.  The 
wood*  and  rooutuains  are  infested  with  a gre.it  variety  of 
wild  animals,  and  tlie  river*  swarm  with  alligators.  In- 
sects are  to  numerous  aud  offensive  as  to  be  really  a 
pl.igue. 

'I‘lie  settlements  on  the  Tfambla  coniist  of  Si.  Mary’s 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river;  are,i.  ft  sq.  m.;  uil 
M't'arthy's  Isl.ind,  about  33fim.  up  the  riv«.>r.  Aggregato 
pop.,  in  l"3P.  of  whom  only  40  were  whites.  Tlio 

traiie  of  this  settlement.  thtH^li  Iticonsideroliie.  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  Sierra-I^awie,  the  value  of 
the  ex|H>rts.  in  XlO-40,  having  amounttd  to 

Tlie  C.ipe  t’nost  command.  S.K.  of  Sierra- Leone,  con- 
sists oft  lie  stations  of  Cape  Coast  Caslie  (which  see),  0i\- 
cove,  .^nnamaboe,  Accra.  Ac.,  along  the  Ashantee  coasts. 
The  climate  is  nearly  as  insalubrious  as  that  of  Sh-ria- 
I«cmic;  but  since  British  troops  h.ive  not  tiecn 

sent  to  die  In  these  settlements,  the  defctKC  of  wliich 
has  be«n  entrusted  to  a native  force  of  alniut  '200  men. 
The  trade  of  this  part  of  the  roast  is  of  conslderaldy 
more  importance  than  that  of  .Sierra  Leone,  the  value  of 
the  exports,  diiefly  palm-nil,  dye  woods.  Guinea  grains, 
gold-dust,  and  ivory,  having  amounted.il)  1^40,  lo326,(.<ieJ. 
Ad  active  trade  in  {>alm  oil  appears  to  have  been  grow- 
ing up  uf  lati*  at  the  river  Ikmny.  ( TttUoch't  HepoiU 
Iteport  <m  the  CoAfiics  of  H'.  4,ff"ira,  1^41,  Ac.) 

SIGMARINCF.N  (HOHKNZOLLERN-).  one  of  the 
minor  Indep.  princip-iiitics  of  (iermany,  which,  with  Hn- 
hentolleru- litiehingrn,  lies  mostly  between  lat.  4$-  and 
4«P30'  N..  and  long.  av  and  9^  2.V  K.,  Inclotoil  by 
Wlrtemlierg  on  ail  sides  except  the  S.,  where  it  t«>u«  hei 
the  tcrrttiH'y  of  Ba<ten.  H.-Sigmaringm  is  sc-paraUd  into 
two  |K>rtioiis  hy  IL-llechIngen  : its  S.  portion  is  watered 
by  the  Uamilie,  and  the  N.  by  the  Ni-ckar,  Ac.  It  has 
an  area  of  347  su.  m..  with  a |«op.,  in  18^,  of  41.1110, 
nearly  all  Hum.  Catholics.  Fxcept  in  the  S.  the  soli  is 
generally  pCHpr;  ttill.  however,  rather  more  corn  is 
grown  tlian  is  ritjuired  for  home  con»umptlan.  I’o- 
totoes,  flax,  and  fruits,  are  alto  grown  ; hut  the  chief 
wealth  uf  the  state  constsU  of  its  timber,  rattle,  and  hog*. 
The  rural  iMipuiation  is  partly  iHXUpli*d  iu  manuhirtiiring 
cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and  iiaruwarc.  Since  1K12  it 
has  had  a constitutional  government;  but  Ih-rgiiaua 
d<>es  not  say  how  the  repirsenUlive  aiaemlily  Is  con- 
stituted. Appeal  from  the  hi^h  «.'<'urt  at  Sigtnaringt-n 
lies  to  the  8U|terior  court  at  stuttgard.  The  rev<*niies 
of  the  prince  amount  to  about  3Mi,(<ni  florin*  a year, 
partly  derived  from  his  estates  in  Holland.  The  con- 
tingent Co  the  armv  of  the  Germ-  C<mfed.  coniUts  of3.'>C 
men.  The  cap..  .$igmaringrii.  on  the  Danube,  has  a {»op. 
of  1,400.  'riicre  is  im  larger  town. 

Hiiheiiitollerii-ne'.'hiiigen  has  an  area  of  13$  sq  m., 
with,  in  a pop.  of  I'j.lrOO.  It  is  mostly  niounUim><ii<, 
and  cattle  breeding  forms  the  riiief  ociiipatimi  of  the 
ItihaliitanlB.  It  Ikw  a constitutional  assembly  formed  uf 
3 rcpresenraitves  fur  the  town  of  lleihlngeii.  and  10  lur 
the  rural  districts.  App*-al  from  its  su|H-ri<>r  law  eourt 
presided  over  by  Ihe  prince,  may  be  mailc  to  the  high 
court  at  Slultgard.  Total  public  revenue.  I20.nui  fl. 
('ontiiigent  to  the  army  of  the  tJerm,  Coofitl.  Jl.*!  men. 
H«Thlugen,  the  r.ap..  on  the  .Sl.iricl.  li.i*  3,(  Inh  «b*., 
several  flue  luiildlng*,  oiHt  s»m;e  wooheii  m.tmtfar-- 
tiires.  A little  to  trie  S.  it  the  r.istle  of  lloheiisolh  rn. 
Kech  of  these  prinripahtles  ha*  a vole  in  the  full  du  t of 
the  c:erm.  Coiifixl  ; ami,  witii  l{cui.s,  Lip|H*.  WaId«-«-k. 
and  I.iechteiiMi'ln,  they  have  the  iGtli  pUcu  and  1 vuUi 
iu  the  ('lunii  ittee. 

Sll.r.Sl.V,  an  important  arid  valuaMe  prer.  of  tho 
I’ru»*i«n  dominions,  having  N.  the  prov.  of  l'ok<-n,  K. 
I’olaiid  and  Cracow,  ,S.Austri.vn  Sili-iu.  Muravi.i.  and 
Boln  ini.i  and  \V.  S.vxon)  ami  llr  uirici  b>og.  It  lie*  l»e- 
tweeu  4 ■ V ' and  -V.;-'  N.  Ut..  ami  14-  *.’i'  and  1$-  1*/  K. 
liiug.,iuidliasan  oblong  sh  HH'.ci'.mdiiig  N,  W.aml  .S.K. 
abimt  24  m.  Arra.  i.V7!l  m;.  m.  Top.,  iu  lh37.  2.U.*>,Mi''. ; 
of  wh'^m  1 .394.1-*$ are  Prutestant*.  Catholic*,  .lud 

IVIIO  Jews.  Tin*  proportom  of  PrrXotants  to  Catholics 
luu  increased  considerably  since  the  Prussian  conquest. 
Principal  towns,  llrx'slau,  LiegmU,  Gir^iu.  Gorlilt, 
N’eisse.  GUtx.  Oppeln.  Ac.  U i*  dividt'd  into  three 
nvenvies.  and  these  ag.vin  into  57  circles.  S*irface 
ruggetl  and  roountainmis  along  its  S.  ami  .$  W,  frotitier, 
tint  m other  yiarts  it  i*  either  fl.it.  or  but  slightly  imdii- 
la’ing;  Ih's  IS  i>arlu*ul;irly  the  ca»e  on  the  K.  Mileoftim 
• tder.  The  river  now  ineiilicmed  traverses  the  whole 
of  Mlcsia  ; and,  beuig  tiavi^.,blc  for  bargo  tlmou 
^ * 2 
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to  the  ••xtrtnoc  S,  limit*  of  the  pro*lnce,  It  fortru  « rain- 
HbU*  < h.uinel  of  l•^»mmun^cntlon.  The  other  ffreat  river*, 
thi>  arthn'Ot*  of  the  0«ier,  are  the  two  Ni*U«e*  aii«i  the 
ItotM'r  on  the  K..  and  the  MaiatMinc  ami  ihirtfkh  <wi 
tlu‘  N.  S<dl  very  rariou*,  IjcIdk  «»  many  |wirt*  loamy 
and  highly  proihirtiTo,  ami  hi  parti  niarihy  and  liindy. 
tireat  part  of  the  regency  of  Opindn  ii  co»»  re»i  by  ta«t 
foruit*.  i’rinripAl  pr<Mlurli,roni.  Rax.and  hemp,  produced 
in  %ery  laritr  t^u.intl'u  * : the  »t'K-k  of  ihec*p  ainoiiou  to 
about  licad  ; wool,  of  a very  Mi|N-rinr  (pulity. 

iKia  form*,  next  to  linen,  the  priiici|»l  article  of  ex|M>rt 
from  the  provl  >ce  : aiu  iiift  the  other  pr«Mluct*  .ire  beet* 
riK»l  •U(nr,  timber,  madder.  tot»aeco.  lilk  in  iinall  qiiati- 
title*.  Ac.  Sil>‘*ia  ii  rich  in  mineral  producli.  t’oal  U 
f.mmi  in  many  iMrt».  p irti- ntarly  In  the  Tiehiily  of 

iiaeidml*.  and  Ni-i«ie,  CUitx.  .be.  There  arc  alto 
talu  ilite  inmeA  of  iron,  le.id,  iior,  opiwr.  \e. 

M i.infa^'tiire^  <ire  iini»>rt.int  and  i.ilualde.  I.lnen  i* 
the  prim  "ikil  priwl  ! ; l><itdur  >omr  rear*  pait  it  ha*  ia-eii 
d«*<'linin}r,  the  c tt<n  ni.tmif.irture  navimt  trrown  ii(i  in 
the  intiT*.d  to  a roosiiler.iiiie  »tatu  of  aitvaiic.'iiu  tit.  The 
woollen*  iiianiit.ictnrnl  are  marie,  but  they 

employ  a con»ideiatde  nuinbiT  id*  hand*.  No  arcouiili 
have  tMvn  pntdi-h«'<l,  on  whk’h  any  reliance  ran  be 
^«H^l.of  the  prNlucti  and  value*  of  the  ditf>Tvm  manu. 
fartiiret  eatabiiihed  In  Siletia.  The  riMMiition  of  the 
iiihaii*.  of  thii  prov.  ha*  b*‘  -n  vaitly  iuiprovinl.  bKh  ai 
r«r«{*e»U  their  command  over  the  iiecrMariii  and  ronre- 
niem-eii  of  life,  and  tlioir  iuteiligence,  *mc«  tliey  became 
aubytn’ti  of  i*rii**ia. 

All  Intrlligent  oh*errer.  ipeaking  of  Sllefla,  ohtervei,  ' 

In  a criuntry  w'here  linen  U a staple  commodity,  the 
majority  of  the  men  arc  wcaveri,  which  trade  they  often 
cxercite  in  conJ<iucilnn  with  their  employment  ai  agrb 
cultiirlit*  : and  the  wtHuen.  without  exception,  are  »pin- 
l»er»  of  flax,  for  we  frequently  aee  the  biHter  cla*»e* 
purftuiuR  their  threait-makmtt  <x'cu)uuion.  not  only  In  the 
»aloon,  but  in  the  promenade,  and  the  lower  order*  in 
their  hull  ami  on  the  high  TMid,  even  while  their  heart* 
are  heavliy  larten  with  proviihmi  for  the  m.trktd;  but  { 
Initead  of  the  wheel  they  u«e  the  dlitatf.  which,  I wa« 
tnl'oriiietl.  wiu  the  prime  cause  of  the  •iitMTior  excellence  ! 
of  the  Slleitan  linen,  as  the  thread  Is  t>y  this  proccii  rcn>  I 
dered  more  toft,  round,  and  lest  incline  to  lireak.  Tiu're  | 
1»,  however,  a wide  dllT-TCiicc  IwtwiTti  the  inhab*.  of  [ 
Silesia  dcsceiidi-d  from  (iermai)  colonists  ami  the  native 
Slavuiiians,  particularly  those  who  pe^iple  the  district* 
on  the  frmitier*  of  |^damL  The  former  arc  industrious.  | 
cleanly,  anil  mamifactiiriiiR  ; while  the  latter  are  drb.i»ed 
l>y  ignoram'e,  mriidii  ily.  and  suiierstltiun  ; they  also  re- 
xemtde  their  neighbiKiis  the  Poles,  not  only  in  their  Ian-  r 
Kii.ige.  which  is  a siHwies  of  Polish  patois,  lait  in  tliidr  ‘ 
■heep-skiii  jackets  and  greasy  kai>p*tas,  neitlier  of  which 
art-  ever  allowed  tociviitanmnae  soap  ami  water:  another 
imint  of  similarity  is  their  inordinate  aua<-hmeut  to 
midka.  and  a deep  veneration  for  Madonna*,  saints,  ami 
rrudtixes.  But.  perhaps,  ii»  distinctive  trait  of  manner* 
more  charaneriM>«  liotii  than  their  humiliating  mosle  of 
arkiiowledging  a kimliie**,  their  expre**ion  of  gratitude 
being  the  servile  * ()p.«iUm  do  nog’  (I  fall  at  your  feet) ; 
witich  I*  no  (Igtire  ofsitoech,  for  they  will  literally  throw 
themseWe*  down  and  ai*s  ymir  feet  for  the  trilling  dona- 
tion of  a few  half|»ence.  Ilow  atiji'cl  is  the  state  to  which  , 
friulal  vassalage  and  su|H‘rsti(n>n  have  reduced  this  \ 
piHtiile  ! **  ( (ifrmanf/  nml  thf  {h’rmam,  vol.  i ) I 

SU.,ISTiMA  ( Tiirk.  Drnfra),  a city  of  Kumpean  > 
Turkey,  pror.  Hulgaria,  cap.  sanjlak.  on  ttie  l>anut>«>,  ! 
W in.  K.N.K.  Huktciiuk.  Pop.  imtlmatod  at  igi.OOo.  I 
{Stfm,  tfc.)  .Silistria  is  a strong  military  |»osi,  and 
resisted  tlie  attempts  of  the  1iu*»ians  in  though 

thev  bade  it  after  a nine  month*'  siege  in  l**V*.<.  When 
vl»rte«l  by  Mr.  Klliott.  in  1H37,  it  was  in  their  hands.! 
having  l»een  one  of  the  ph-ilges  given  by  the  Turk*  for 
the  payment  of  liie  sums  due  to  liussia.  New  ramparts  , 
iini>«l  Uie  whole  bank  of  the  river,  and  an  exlcosive  i 
Island  opposite  the  town  w.is  cuver*u|  with  provender  ' 
for  cavalry  horses  ; while  H.tXiO  regular  troops  garrisoiuHl 
the  ftirl.  Und'T  a strong  lunette  were  |xi*tesl  a siitfi-  1 
dent  numiKT  of  (xuitoons  to  lorm  a p^nt  i'o/un/.  re- 
(piinng  only  three  hours  to  lie  unitesl  su  a*  to  form  I 
a complete  niihurr  communication  liotwei'n  the  two  j 
hank*.  ( Trar.  U m Turkty,  I.  Ih5.  Iht,.)  Since  then  i 
Sihstria  ha*  been  ro»tored  P*  the  Turks.  The  tow  n is  ill  [ 
lai  lout,  and  many  of  the  house*  are  iD  ruins.  Thot  itaiiel. 
several  mosque*  and  public  batlis.  aixi  a large  tiond- 
ing  warehouse  and  custoia-hous**,  are  the  ehh'f  building*. 
The  liihatduiK*  exchange  tImWr  and  cattle  with  the 
WaMaeliUiu  for  salt  and  hemp;  but  their  iratle  is  not 
of  much  ratisr^nence.  Sear  the  city  are  the  rt-niain*  of  • 
*<ime  fortlticatiim*  thrown  up  durlug  the  Byxantlne  . 
Empire. 

stMBIRSK.  a government  of  EurotH?an  Itussia.  cm 
both  side*  the  Wolga,  having  K.  the  govenmient  of 
Kstan,  K.  Orenbourg.  S.  SaratolT.  ami  W . Penxa  ,vid 
Nljegorod.  Art*a,  *q- m.  Pop.  in  1<W,  l.'V^S'.OOO. 

It  I'onsists  of  a gently  nmliilating  pi.tin,  li.ning  a 
black,  and  goucrally  very  fcrtiie  soil.  Besidos  th«  Wul^'O, 
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it  is  watered  by  the  Sura  and  othrr  affluents  of  therormcr, 
t.'limate  in  rxiremes,  the  summer  lieing  hut,  and  the 
whiter  cold  TheWolga  is  annually  ft'osen  over  fur  about 
five  numth*.  Uye,  wiuxsi.  and  other  grain,  are  raised  in 
qii.-intities  more  than  iiifflcient  fur  the  ctmsumption. 
Ifenij*  is  hvrgely  cnltivati'd,  with  flax,  tobacco,  poppies, 
Ac.  Except  among  the  Kulmucks,  (he  re.vring  of  cattla 
If  not  iiiurli  atteioitHi  to.  In  the  N.  forests  are  abundant. 
«)iitillerh-s  nunierotit;  and  tiesides  the  coarse  goods 
manufactured  by  the  peasants,  there  are  establishments 
for  the  iTianufacliire  of  chub,  coarse  linen  and  eaiivass, 
and  corerk-t*.  with  gl.ss». works,  swap-works,  candle- 
worki.  Ac.  ( .SVAar/tfer,  J.a  fltuu'r,  4c..  p.*>7f».  Ac.) 

SiMata*K,  the  rapibal  oi  the  above  government,  on  the 
Wiilga,  on  an  isthmus  tietween  it  and  the  Sviaga.  lat. 
6-1^'  IH'  4p"  S..  long.  4H  'ir  IV'  K.  Pop.  above  iB.tKXi. 

It  tlaml*  partiv  r>o  oii  eminrnci*.  which  (Mminaud*  a fine 
view,  and  p.xrtly  on  a plain.  .Street*  broad  ai»d  straight  ; 
home*  mostly  (V  woo<1.  imt  neat  and  cummodtuus  m»tde. 
There  are  numerous  clinrrhr*.  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion. are  all  of  stone,  and  two  roiivcnts.  Tbi*  tow  n is  in 
n i.Tiile  country  ; and.  la^side*  large  qaaiituk**  of  corn, 
expoi'i*  the  produce  ol  tl>e  tislieries  on  the  W<»|ga.  It  is 
a goMil  deal  re«orti-<l  to  by  the  surranndhig  nobility. 

MMPHEUOPtfl.,  or  AKMKTCIIKT.  a town  of 
Eiiro|a'an  Itussia.  in  the  (’riinea.  of  w hkh  it  is  the  capi- 
tal. 44)  m N.E.  Sevastopol.  Pop.  4,'.dkl.  It  stand*  in  a 
fine  but  not  very  healthy  sitnation  on  the  river  SalgUir. 
an'l  consists  of  two  parts,  one  new  built  by  the  Kussian*. 
Ill  ()m‘  European  style,  the  other,  old  and  occupleit  by 
the  T.irtar*.  The  street#  in  the  former  are  wide  and 
n'gular;  ami  it  contains  the  government  ofllrcs.  amt 
a cathr<iral.  said  hr  Dr.  I.yall  tu  l>e  by  far  the  hand- 
somest ei  clesnuticaf  edifice  he  had  seen  in  Riisftia.  ( i.l4tf.) 
\Viihin  the  last  few  years  some  im|iroreiTM-nls  have  been 
made  in  the  Tartar  (lart  of  the  tuwii.  but  the  streets 
omtinue  to  bo  narrow,  crtKiked,  and  ftJlhy.  and  it  has  a 
mean,  miserahte  ap(>car.xiire. 

The  celebrate*!  traveller  ami  naturalist  Pallas  lived  for 
lAyear*  >n  this  town.  It  was  liis  own  wish  to  emigrate 
thither,  and  to  etialde  him  to  gralii'y  it.  the  Einpres* 
t'atherine  II.  nuwle  him  a present  of  an  estate  in  the  Isest 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Rut  being  cut  off  from  the  sficiety 
lie  li.xd  t'njoyed  in  Petersburg,  and  exposed  to  fasniily  an- 
iiriyanc***  *.  Palia*  tMvanie  diss^itisfiea  with  the  country 
and  with  the  rltmate  he  had  so  highly  panegyriseef. 
Having  sold  his  estate,  he  left  Simplierut^d  in  disgust  in 
ISH.  and  returnesl.  after  an  aL>sencc  of  4'i  years,  to  his 
native  city  Berlin,  where  he  difxl  in  (he  course  of  the 
same  year.  ( Biograpkir  VnirvrsflU,  art.  FaiUu-) 

.SI>1PI.0IC.  a celebrated  |wus  over  the  Ah'*,  where  a 
magnitlmit  nia*!  was  constructed  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
c«t.-ihlishing  an  easy  carriage  commimicatioii  between 
tieiwvaand  Berne,  fu  bwiiterland,  and  Milan.  art. 
Alp*.  Vol.  I.fi7.) 

SINAI  (MOUNT),  a mountain  of  Amhia,  near  the 
Gulph  of  Suet,  or  upp'*r  part  of  the  Ked  bca.  famous  for 
Its  connection  w ith  some  of  the  mo*l  memorable  cvenu 
of  sac:rcti  history.  It  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  idenlii-a) 
with  the  mountain  called  by  tne  Arab*  Mausti, 

or  Mountain  of  Mos<**.  or  simply  Kt  Tor.  the  .Mountain, 
In  the  (N-mnsula  iN-twecn  the  Oiilphs  of  Suet  and  Akaba, 
in  about  lot.  2»-  2A'  N..  bmg.  W E.  The  group  of 
moum.xiiis  to  which  Sinai  Iwlong*.  and  whkh  also  m- 
cludet  Mount  Mmint  St  Catherine,  and  other 

reniark.i(iie  summits,  is  surrounded  on  all  >hlct  by  deserts 
occupied  only  by  trll*es  of  Bedouin*,  or  wandering  .\rab*. 
The  mountains  an*  rieiietratod  by  de*'p  chasm*,  edged  by 
bare  nerix'itdirular  ledges  of  rock  ; and  the  whole  has  a 
ftuwufarly  wild  and  sterile  a|ip«-arar*cc. 

The  convent  of  St.  ( 'atherine,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Justluun.in  avallcy  on  the  slo|>c  of  the  mountain,  i*  tlio 
halting  plisee  wlirttre  pilgrims  s*'t  out  to  ascend  to  tho 
summit.  Being  expos^  to  the  attack*  of  the  Arabs,  it 
look*  more  lik"  a fortress  than  a convent.  It  is  an  irre. 
gular  qiiwirangular  rdiHrr.  surrounded  by  high  and  (olid 
walls,  and  covers  a considerabie  extent  of  ground  ’I'o 
prevent  lieing  surpriscil  by  their  iroulih-some  neightionrs. 
the  entrance  gate,  wiilrli  is  rarely  opened,  is  buitl  up; 
and  on  ordinary  ot'catlons  all  access  to  the  convent  is  by 
an  entrance  about  .in ft.  from  the  ground,  to  w hich  travel- 
ler*. provision*.  Ac.,  are  raised  in  a banket  made  fast  to  a 
ri>|ie,  pulled  up  by  a wimllass.  Ttie  iiiterlur  of  llie  c<m- 
vent  presents  little  rcmarkahle,  all  the  apartment*  and 
chapel*  being  built  of  rniigli  atone,  withmit  symmetry  or 
order,  communicating  by  crooked  and  dark  passage*. 
'I'ho  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  alone  |Mis*e*sr« 
any  pretension*  to  magnifictmcc.  It  is  HU  ft.  in  length, 
and  f<3  in  liroaiith.  jmvtd  with  marble,  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  figures.  Thu  erent  to  which  It  relate*  is  re- 
' pre*<’iil«d  ill  mosaic.  But  the  grand  treasure  of  this 
, church,  and  that  which  Is  supposed,  by  xealous  Catho- 
I lies,  tu  confer  ou  it  peculiar  sanctity  and  importance.  Is 

! ♦ t>f.  I'larkr,  who  wrtm  l«  have  nwxntnl  rrtev  upiwtnunHv  nt 

j tra<lu'  int:  «Lr  ffn«rmmmi  uf  Riwua  «•  a lbd.<HnnA,  soinlaw  U»«-*a 
-oiM.ojnr  * i«  lU  ' bu(  LtoU  tus  polnwd  ml  Uielr  tne 

I urigiii,  in  twv.  rU.) 
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the  ponw'S'ilon  of  the  rrllci  or  St.  (’.ahiThiP.  brmr  lijr 
niiKt-is  to  the  ni’lKhbo'irh)^  moiintuin,  whh-h  ciiU  tH*niB 
tier  name,  iuid  kubkcuumfl}*  umI  dcposit<-ct  in  a 

m trUc  (arropliofftiv  m thi«  iHiikiinr!  I'hr  »k<-h-ton  of 
tiip  haiMl,  co>er«-<l  with  rinft*  and  jcurlt,  is  the  only  por> 
tiun  of  the  rrmains  of  the  santt  tluU  (s  cahibUi.-d  to  her 
faithful  Totiiru-k 

M-xint  SiuiU.  AS  crery  onr  ktinwt,  Is  nlmoit  as  faTnniis 
iti  (he  sMTpd  litutory  of  the  MohamnuHlHtis  as  of  the 
J*>ws;  and  ft  is  a curious  hici,  that  there  is  a )Iohatii-  I 
in-tl  in  tnosque  within  the  pniincu  of  this  convent.  U - 
li'u  also  an  excetli-iit  |tAr<Ieii  at  a little  distance,  which  it 
n-a^hed  by  a suiticrrnneoits  passage,  secure<l  by  iron  I 
ttatrs.  It  produces  fruits,  plants,  ami  vegetables,  in  the 
nt'imsl  profusion.  The  cIlniAte  is  temperate.  In  conse* 
ipience  of  the  elevation  ; and  snow  even  falls  in  winter. 

The  ascent  to  tho  mountain,  which  lies  through  a 
ravine  to  the  S.W.,  coinnH-nres  close  to  the  convent, 
it  is  Meep,  hilt  the  labour  of  ascending  has  Iktu  greatly 
facilitateil  by  rude  tt<-os  cut  in  llie  rock.  At  the  height 
of.itimit  .Vib  ft.  from  the  convent  It  a ipring  of  fresh  am]  ! 
Cold  w.iter,  fovoreil  l»y  a rock,  which  prutiTts  it  frnm 
till*  sim  and  rain.  After  Awrudlng  a lUlte  higher, 
the  traveller  gains  the  summit  of  Mount  Ilon-h,  wiiirh 
I >rms.  to  use  the  expr<>s*inn  of  I>atHirde,  a kind  of 
t»r>-.s^t.  from  which  Sinai  rives.  " CmUlmilng  our  ruutv 
from  this  halting-place  by  a oath,  still  more  riiftiX'd  and 
ati'i'p  th.'in  before,  we  arriveu  In  almut  4S  ininiUcs  at  the 
Mimmit  of  Sinai,  the  apex  of  a |wnk  not  more  than  50 
yard*  .tcrots  at  its  widest  part."  ( Wdltttd,  II.  1I.N.) 

'J'he  height  of  Mount  Sinai  hat  la^eti  varbMisljr  esti- 
m.-ited.  but  according  to  obsi'rvations  taken  by  Mr.  Well- 
>t.  I ii  maybe  evClmatixl  at  almuti.^i'O  ft.  abovetheirvcl 
*uf  the  sea,  and  about  ‘i|50U  ft.  aitofc  the  convent  of 
St  t'.itlicrine. 

O'l  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Isa  di1.'4>iilated  church, 
wl.i  h tr.ali:ion  reprwntt  as  founded  on  the  s|M>t  where, 
amid  thini  icr  and  lightning,  and  the  smoke  of  the  agi, 
tilled  niosmtain.  Motes  riTetvesI  llic  UinalogiH*  from  the  ^ 
ita:i<b  of  (he  .Almighty.  ( Kxodut,  cap.  xx.)  T ruth,  how-  j 
ever,  is  seldom  unAccomtiaiiicd  with  error;  and  but  ai 
few  yards  distant  from  tne  church  are  the  mins  of  a ' 
iMOHpie  ; this  mountain.  Iry  a lingular  coilicldetire,  being 
liaduwed  Alike  iu  the  estimation  of  Jews,  Chrisuaiis,  and 
M'lliammeil  <ns. 

*•  it  seems."  says  Sir  Fr»*derlck  Henniker.  “ to  a |»er- 
BOii  <ui  tlie  summit  of  Sinai,  as  if  the  wliulc  of  Ara- 
bia TV(r.-ra  had  once  been  nn  ocean  of  lava,  and  tliat, 
while  its  w aves  were  litcr.vlly  running  mountains  high, 
it  haii  «uddcnlv  been  commanded  tu  <tami  still.’*  Mount 
Siiiat  it«eir.  Mount  St.  C'Jdherioc,  w hich  it  still  higher, 
aiwl  the  adjacent  mountains,  rise  in  sh  irp.  conical,  granite 
peaks ; and  from  their  sleep  and  shattered  sides  huge 
mouses  have  iKim  thrown  dowm.  The  pioapix*!  from  the 
summit  of  Sinai  is  most  extensive  ; the  (aulph  of  Akaba, 
on  the  one  band,  aitd  tliat  of  Sues  on  the  other,  w itb 
Mount  -Agrib,  on  the  Kg) pi ian  coast,  are  distinctly  vU 
sible.  Harreimess  and  di^solatlon  are,  however,  it*  graiwl 
characteristtes.  " No  villages  and  castW.  as  hi  Europe, 
here  animate  the  picture  ; no  forests,  lake*,  or  falU  of 
w.iter,  ijfcak  the  silence  and  monotony  of  the  scene.  .All 
has  the  apjiearance  oi  a vast  and  desolate  wiiderncss, 
either  grey,  darkly  brown,  or  wiiolly  black.**  ( MW/s/cd, 
it  '.ta.)  Jtiit  it  is  the  Associatiun*  conneited  with  the 
inutmlain.  and  the  .-istonisbmg  events  of  which  it  is  be- 
H -ved  to  luave  b«-en  tlw*  theatre,  tiiat  inspire  those  fri'I- 
irigs  of  awe  and  veneration  felt  by  all  who  have  cither 
beheld  nr  a«-ended  Mount  Sinai. 

Conslderalde  doubts  have,  hiiwevcr,  been  entertained 
w helhcT  the  mountain  now  described  be  really  the  Mount 
Sinat  oftiic  Ponlaleuch.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  should  exhibit  some  tr.xces  of 
the  stiipeiKlcms  phenoincna  that  are  said  to  have  accom- 
paidixl  the  toanlfeslation  of  the  Divine  presence.  But, 
artnrdmgto  Rurckhanlt,  neither  Sinai. nor  any  of  the  ad. 
joining  iiimmit*.  exhibit*  any  Intri-sof  vulcanic hcUoii.  It 
is  sMp|K>se<i  by  some  that  the  DjtbM  Ktii^rin,  or  Mount 
St.  ( uhctiiie,  has  the  best  title  tu  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Slii.ll. 

'1’tnTe  are  really,  however,  no  means  by  which  to 
arrive  at  any  satiifactory  ctmrhisinns  on  the  sutiject. 
All  that  can  with  runfidcnce  l<e  stated  (for  monkish 
|e«*eit(ls  ami  traditions  go  for  nothing),  is  that  Mount 
Sinai  must  be  somewliere  in  thU  vicinity:  and  th.it 
though  (he  hy|>othesis,  that  the  lJJib/n‘i  .Wotts^i  and  the 
Siu;d  of  the  jtible  la?  identical,  be  not  frei*  fnaii  di(H- 
cnlties.  it  is  as  much  so.  tterhaps,  as  any  other  (hat  has 
Imx-o  advanced  in  it*  stead.  ( t'o/mef.  /.)*(  (/onNoirc  dc 
liiblf.  art.  Sm/ji  ; Sh.ty't  Trufch,  n.  3|f» , 4lo  eU. ; /-(»• 
Arnhia  Pdrtra,  ; Ht^lUtcd'i  Arabia,  il. 

W..AC-:  tiHrekkanit's  Arabm  4'c.) 

SINDK,  an  extensive  country  of  N.W.  India.  !>■  tween 
Hindustan  and  Helnochistan,  i omprising  the  lowcrcoune 
Mild  delta  of  tl)0  Indus;  extemling  ImIsmxui  t.it.  1:1^  and 
tftb’  N . ami  long.  and  71*^  E.  : having  N.  (he  runjah  [ 
and  Btbawiilpieir  territories.  K.  l{aj{NMttana,  S.  the  Kuim 
of  CuU-h  Olid  the  Indian  (kxxui,  and  W.  Udoochiston 
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ami  rntch-fbmdava.  Its  length.  N.  toS..  U about  .TV) 
! m ; Its  iweodth  is  very  varialile  ; but  il*  entlrs*  area  may 
j t>e  atMmt  lOO.onOsq.  m. ; and  Burnew  estimates  the  |>op, 

I .It  alKnit  l,0(Ri,0U0.  Mr.  Klphinttone  dwells  on  the  strik- 
I Ing  resemblance  between  thii  rminlryand  Kgy|>t.  “ Ono 
I ih‘*crintioii  might  serve  for  both.  A smooth  and  fertiin 
{ plain  I*  tanmded  on  one  side  by  mountains,  ami  nn  (lie 
I other  by  a dewrt.  It  is  dlvideo  by  a large  river,  whic  h 
' forms  a dclu  as  It  aiipmaches  the  sea.  and  annuollr  inun* 
dates  and  enriches  the  country  near  it*  lianks.  1'he  cli* 
mate  uf  both  is  hot  and  drv,  and  rain  is  of  raresHcnr- 
fence  in  either  country."  J^ut  Iverc  the  simiUritv  ends. 
Kgy[><  iias  tHipuluu*  towns,  iiumeruus  canal*.  anc{  alnin- 
dant  hanests  ; wchllr  in  .^Inde.  such  is  the  l>arbari:.n)  of 
the  country  and  government,  that  miseralde  villages  are 
even  few.  and  agriculture  languishes  et;ually  with  com- 
merce : the  jiohcy  Of  the  ameer*  iK-ing  to  keep  lise  Und 
in  a state  of  nature,  that  Uieir  territories  may  itoC  attrai-t 
the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribe*.  ( Humtt,  I.  litf.) 
The  various  products  of  Sindo  dltfer  little  from  those  of 
. the  rest  of  India.  Bice,  Imilgo,  toiiarcn,  and  sugar-cane 
I are  among  the  principal : vines,  figs,  |*omcgratiate».  and 
( even  apples,  are  successfully  raised  at  'I'atla  ; and  wh>  at, 
tiarlcy,  and  thecmniiion  liiaian  {^nins,  are  grown  to  gn  at 
perhx.*tion  in  Lower  Simb*.  There  are  vast  herd*  tif 
nornixJ  cattle  and  sheep,  which  ore  generally  inrger  th.iii 
those  of  llindosian.  (.amcis  and  ImflUloes  arc  numerous. 
Game  is  very  plentiful,  Ihutigh  wood  is  scanx’.  Salt  and 
saU|>etre  cfHore»ce  almost  every  when*  on  the  soil : and 
in  (he  hand*  of  an  itUelligcnt  goverumeut,  Sindc  might 
beenme  a rich  couu(ry. 

Tho  main  export*  are  salt,  rice.  ghee,  hides,  saltpetre, 
cotton,  oil,  shark’s  (in*.  Itark  f«)r  tanning,  Arc.;  with 
assarrrtlda.  and  other  gums;  t'.xshmere  shawls,  saffron, 
horses,  leather,  musk,  alum,  and  various  dings  and  gems 
from  the  countries  on  the  N.  and  W.  Tlie  principal 
imfvort*  fri>m  India  are  metals,  Ivory,  tixi.  tulenague,  ami 
other  China  wares,  chintxes,  broatl  rloths,  arms,  and 
other  ImlUn  ami  Kiuoiiean  manufactures  ; but  )i.irticu- 
larty  opium,  in  transit  from  ]i|alwah  to  Butnbny.  Trom 
Persia  and  Aroiiia  the  Sindians  also  obtain  «ilk*.  swords, 
raryteli,  dates.  roM'-water,  coffee.  Ae.  ( /*ofr/By»cr. ) Hot 
iie.xrly  .ill  the  trade  centres  in  Knrachee  on  the  BcUmk'Ii 
iHirdtT:  (here  is  Utile  commerce  any  where  rUe.  even 
on  the  Indus.  Merch.mt*,  in  pross'ciiting  their  journey 
to  Cand.thar  from  ttm  sea,  or  the  Indian  deseit,  quit  tho 
disturbed  and  UBsafe  Sindian  territories  with  oil  despatch. 
The  uiilr  encouragement  (he  chiefs  give  to  any  trade  is 
to  that  In  o|  ium.  and  on  tliat  they  levy  tiic  enonr.ous 
duty  of  'i-’iO  rupet't  the  camel  lo.id.  Tiie  revenue  from 
this  article  was  estimated  not  long  finer  to  amount  to  7 
lacs  rujices  a je.ir. 

The  governnieiit  of  Sinde  !s  a mlllUry  despotism.  Tho 
country  is  dividi.*<l  among  a luimiM'r  of  unruly  ehieftains, 
called  umcerf.  w liose  aggreg.ite  revenue  has  Iwcn  r«tl. 
mattxJ  at  30  lari  of  nij>i-e»  Tisi.isb/.)  a year.  The  chii-f 
towns  are  Tfdta,  IlyderaKul,  Kur.nchee.  KlijrjMior, 
Shikarjiare.  l^rkh.iim,  Ac.  Ttie  Sinrii.in«  are  of  a middle 
size.  ibm.  and  darker  than  most  of  the  inhalvs.  of  Mhi. 
doiton.  Must  uf  them  ate  Moh.uniia-dans  of  the  .Shiah 
stxrt. 

There  is  little  to  praise  In  their  character  : they  have 
nearlv  all  the  worst  vice*  of  an  enslaved  people.  'I  hev 
are,  however,  brave  In  the  held,  and,  unlike  other 
Asl.t(lcs.  pride  tliemselvet  on  being  foot  sobHers,  prefer- 
Ing,  also,  the  sword  to  (he  matchbw  k ; but  from  want  of 
ditcitillne.  their  army  is  a mere  rabble,  and  <-oubi  opneoa 
no  cnKtiial  resUtaneo  to  regular  tromi*.  (Humes’s  Ibik- 
Anra.  Ac..  1.  iW.  ; PoUiMgcr'M  lirtoocAutam  i drog. 
Jottm.,  vii.,  Ke.) 

SINGAPOBK.  a settlement  lielnnging  lo  Great  DH- 
tain.  In  S.K.  .A»ia,  consisting  of  a small  Ul.ind  at  the  H. 
exlrenitty  of  (he  .Malay  (>eniiifula,  inc.  the  town  of  the 
*am«*n.uiie ; the  latter  fvetnglntat.  1°  17'  N,.  baig 
K.  The  ikluinl  is  uf  an  eliiplical  form  ; cn'xtest  li*ngtli, 
E.  and  \V..ah  'tit  27  in.  -,  average  breadth,  II  in.  Arr.i, 
es(imab*d  at  ‘I7b  *q.  ni.  Pop.,  in  ; of  wheiu 

. 13,7P.»  were  rhlin-se  settlors,  and  Malays.  I In* 

Klatul  is  M-par.it(Hl  froni  (he  m.iiii  lathi  by  a strait,  which, 
though  #eam*lj  J m.  In  breadth  in  It* *narrowe«t  part. 
wa«  the  route  iisu.illy  follnwixl  by  »hi|>*  lietween  India 
aiMi  I’hina  In  the  e.irly  stage*  of  Kurnpean  navigation. 
But  the  grand  cormnercial  liighway  l<rtwecn  the  E.  mol 
W.  portions  of  iiMritinie  Asia  now  pns*(‘i  along  the  S. 
kide  of  Sliig.i|tire,  betwrt'n  it  and  a chain  uf  deseit 
islands  about  11  m.  di.Uiit;  the  safeot  and  ir.crst  con- 
venient tr.v.'k  ivcing  so  near  to  that  ships, 

in  passing  and  rep.is*iiig.  api>roarh  ctoxc  to  the  rooils. 
'I'ht-  town  is  wholly  Imbditcil  for  it*  rapid  rise  and  grow- 
ing ini|N>rt.inee  to  It*  fKVsition  on  this  ■trait,  'riils  has 
! renderixi  It  in>t  merely  aeonvement  mirepot  for  the  trido 
iMHw-een  the  western  world  and  India,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  China  on  (he  other:  Imt  also  for  that  lK*twi*rn  the 
lonnerand  the  l-'nstern  Arrhi|H‘lago,  (he  Philippim-i.  ac. 

The  surface  of  the  i*l.iud  is  low  and  umliilHting  in 
some  parts,  rising  into  rotiiulinl  hilU,  coverixl  vsilh  jiimrit* ; 
though  noiiu  of  lhc*e  is  lui  ft.  in  lici(;ht.  It  cen*i*t»  ptiu- 
V > 3 
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cipally  of  Ifttcrite  retting  oo  tandtlonr ; it*  N.  and  E. ' 
portiooi  are.  however,  of  granite.  It  abound*  with  iron  ' 
ore  t but  thit  it  the  only  metallic  product  hitherto  dU>  ; 
covered:  though,  from  the  great  abundance  of  tin  io 
the  neighbouring  rountrh'i.  it  probably  exUtt  here 
alto.  The  ctimate  it  hot,  with  btit  little  v^iilion  of  tern*  | 
perature:  the  thermometer  usually  range*  frt)in  7W  to 
Fah. ; In  Ihw  the  range  lay  wholly  betwwn  i 
and  (Maicom.)  The  total  annual  fall  of  rain  it 
atxjut  100  inches  : the  monsoont  are  little  felt ; but  the 


Valwe  of  Bxpavti 
la  SfMtnteh  IMian. 


island  It  kept  in  a perpetual  ttatc  of  verdure  by  fre<)uem  ' i 
thowert.  According  to  Mr.  Crawford,  tlie  tuminiit  of  , 
the  hlllt  are  generally  tterile ; but  on  their  tlopet  and  in  j 
the  intervening  valleys  there  It  occasionally  a good  deal  | 
of  ftYtlle  toil,  (i.vmbier  or  catechu,  umi  line  tronkal 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  grown  In  toler.ible  qiiantlties. 
Kuimegs,  irollcc.  ami  pe{?per  hare  tmT(a-<le<l ; and  the  | 
pro«iui-e  of  the  Chinese  }H*pner  gardens  for  was  I 

estimattHl  at  lO.UMt  plcult.  Cloves  have  wiudiy  failed;  I 
aiwl  tile  M'ttlemeiit  deptuids  for  rice  on  Java.  Hingal.  I 
and  ^'umatra,  and  for  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle,  on  Sla-  I 
lacca.  Down  to  IK37.  woen  they  were  in  pnrt  rcmodelitHi,  i 
the  regulations  as  to  land  were  great  cdMtriirtiona  to  the  ; 
clearing.  etiUivation.  .in<l  |imi|»erity  of  the  island.  I ] 

The  alitence  of  the  elephant  and  tiger,  and  other  for-  [ 
midablo  wild  ammalt,  atHl  of  the  swarms  of  insccit  com-  { 
mot)  in  warm  climates,  arc  clrrumstanre*  faMHirable  I 
alike  to  agrii-iiluire  ami  the  comfort  of  the  iiihahs.  The  t 
only  qtiailrii|Nvls  are  tome  small  tp(*ciet  of  deer,  the  i 
otter,  porcupine,  and  a few  others  ; but  it  has  a gre.-it  < 


CniudStair* 

Mauntios,  C«pe,  «id  V.  9.  Wale* 
I'ali-uiu 

MsUrs*  ami  CuroBiandcl  • 

llomtisjt 

arsl>ut 

.Vanilla 

rnl«a»  • 

Hltio 

Siam 

rochln  rhlna 
'>titna(rn 

K.  C<mm  Feninsala 
W.  atu.  cli>. 

('HHiataTwIoSher  Llstida  • 

H.irnro  . . • 

lUI 

OUltrr  i4am  • 


In  Ixmdon.  Liverpool,  AmttcrdAm,  Itatavia,  Canton,  and 
the  capitals  of  Rrilish  India.  The  language  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  gewrally  M.il.iy.  Merchants' ac- 


voriety  of  birds  and  rv|itiles.  I'ripcuig.  and  af^nr-agar,  i 
n delicate  fern-Ilkc  s«‘a-we4<d.  am  furnished  in  great 
abundaiKe  by  the  nciglibouriiut  rural  reefs  and  thoalt.  ; 


A few  manuf.«cturrs,  Including  that  of  pt-arl  sago, 
aitrirulturil  iinnienimu,  arms.  \c..  are  c.irriril  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chinese.  But,  as  alreanly  t(.tU  d.  the  culire 
importance  of  Singapore  consists  in  iU  being  nii  em- 
porium—- an  mtrrput,sKM  It  were,  f«»r  the  commerce  of 
the  adjacent  countrli-a.  anil  of  that  between  Liuteta  and 
Western  .Asia. &C.  We  subjoin  an 


count'  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  100  |iart*. 
The  principal  wi  ighttiii  use  arc  the  picul  ss  I3:i|  lbs. ; Use 
royaii  oi  40  pa*uls  ; the  httnkal  (for  gold-dust)  *=892  gr. 
tre^  ; the  bag  of  rice  o *i  Uetig.  inauiHls,  Ac. 

Singa{»ore.  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest 
place  settled  try  the  M.il.iys  emigmting  from  Sumatra, 
and  an  ancient  seat  of  considenhlc  troiU*,  w as  piirrtiAsed 
of  the  sultan  of  Johoru  by  the  F.  I.  Comp,  in  lH|<i.  It 
was  then  an  Im-unsiderable  village ; but  Sir  Stiunford 
Uaffles.  who  recommended  the  purchase,  clewrly  appre- 
hcndiHl  the  advantages  of  its  situatirm  for  a comuiercial 


A*h*«M'.wt  of  the  Qimiilily  and  Value  of  the  principal 
Articles  of  Asiatic  Produce  shipped  at  &ing4]»ure 
during  the  Year  ended  April  30  IHai>. 


1 F.sp«jrts. 

QusnuUn. 

Value  In 
Spon&h  LMls. 

(le-mcr  plruU 

iMts  - “ 

foft'i*  • — 

- • 

linhl'duat  • • h'lnkal* 

I'rvfw  • * picuU 

Kottan*  • — 

Kaw  lilk  • — 

T - — 

Mugtf  , . . _ 

Tin  • • • _ 

i.lf-f. 

V77 

I5.(.'tl 

3,h7« 

It.'rtO 

37.. '' Hi 

17.. -VI7 
X.*<.IU 
3V,U6» 

X.SA 

SVr'70 

k7,<1ti 

74.77.1 
Ifit.tS* 
13*1. »‘»7 
4U.4I9 

5«,r,70 

Mt3,,vrt 

ICVi.'.'iej 

7l»,l'M 

14(NY.4 

ir.x.4J(7 

41U.iWli 

In  the  same  ye.nr  tliipt,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of . 
KiC  (IT'S  tons,  entered  the  port.  | 

Tliv  chief  iin{>orts  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron, } 
and  «|A*ltcr  from  Great  Britain ; opium,  Indian  piece- 
goodf,  and  canvass  bags,  from  t'aieulla,  Ac.  ; ebony  and 
cloves  fur  the  Chlua  market,  from  the  Mauritlut ; Banca 
tin,  cofTe**,  and  spices,  from  the  Dutch  scttlempnts  ; raw  , 
silk.  ca.«sia.  tea,  camphor,  and  naiikecni,  from  (!hina,  for  ; 
Kurofie:  motlior-ur-|>carl.  sugar,  rice,  oil.  bullion,  and 
some  Chinese  goods,  from  the  Philippines:  nearly  the 
same  articles  from  Siam  and  Cochin  t nina  ; and  rice.  oil.  i 
sapoii  wood,  tortoiicshidi,  birds  and  feathers,  camphor,  I 
spices,  antimony  ore,  benjaniln,  catcrebu.  eagle  wood.  Ac., 
from  the  various  isljiidt  of  the  K.  Archinelago.  Tlie  , 
British  piece-goods  and  woollens  mostly  to  Manilla, 
China,  lllilo,  Slam,  Borneo,  and  Celebes;  cotton  twist 
to  the  same  countries  ; arms  to  Horne<i  and  llhio  ; glass 
and  iron  wares  to  Manilla,  China,  Sumatra.  Java,  Ac.  I 

We  Biiiijoin  a I 

CoMPsasTtvK  Statkmsxt  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  ! 
to  tbe  under-mentioned  Cotiniries  during  the  Years 
I937-3H  and  1H3A-30.  [.See  top  of  next  eoininn.]  | 

The  p»wt  regulations  arc  upon  a<  literal  ami  conve.  ' 
nient  a looting  as  possible.  The  attempls  hitherto  made  ' 
to  impose  dtitles  on  im|torts  and  exports  have  been  siic- 
cessfuily  resisted  : and  there  are  no  anchor.vge,  hnrtKmr. 
lighthouse  duet.  4»r  fees  of  my  deacriplion.  A register 
U.  however,  kept  of  all  exports  and  imports;  and  to 
I'uable  this  to  be  done,  reports  muvt  lie  lo.ade  to  tt>e 
niMstcr-altcndant  by  the  masters  of  vetseh.  nod  invoices 
didivered  to  the  suivcrlnlendeut  of  Imports  a -d  «-x|K>rt8. 
The  principal  merchants  and  agents  ar«-  l-'iiglishinen  ; 
but  some,  also,  ore  Chinese,  who  comprise  the  hulk  r»f 
the  tho|dicc|ter*.  with  by  far  the  most  voJu.d)lc  part  nf 
Ibo  labouring  iMip.  Tlie  European  merilMiits  transact 
buslitett  on  their  own  acc<HJiit:  Imt  the  princl|>al  pait  of 
their  eiuployiDcm  consists  in  acting  m»  ay<  ui-  lor  iiouvis 


fntrfpdt,  and  the  inipurlancc  of  it*  occuitatlvo.  It  was 
placed  at  first  under  a resident,  but  had  no  organised 
guverament  for  several  yeiirs  afttTwards.  Mr.  CrawTurd. 
author  of  tbe  able  work  on  the  ICastem  Arcliipelago.  wa» 
governor  of  Singapore  from  IHv3  to  isSfJ  The  gitvernor 
If  now  assisted  by  a council  of  several  saloriid  officers, 
and  a rcronlrr's  court  iui«  been  established.  The  mili- 
tary fiirv'e  roDsisti  of  a wing  of  the  Morirns  native  reei* 
ment,  and  a smali  detochmeut  of  artillery.  The  public 
revenue,  diTived  from  an  excise  on  the  eonsiimplHMi  of 
pork,  opium.  Olid  honir-inade  spliits,  gi>reniment  rents, 
dues,  fines.  Ac.  amounted  at  »i>  aventge  of  the  three 
years  fiom  1M33  to  IlkMi,  to  'i54.b73  Sp.  doll,  a year  ; and 
the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  to  243.TJ4  ditto. 
(.VcicAo/d.) 

The  town  of  Singapore  is,  os  already  seen,  situated  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Island,  on  both  bank*  of  the  rivulet  or 
salt  creek  of  its  own  name,  siretcfaltig  iheure  R.  for 
about  1|  m.  to  another  small  creek  of  the  same  kind.  Il« 
central  part  Is  ocrupied  w ith  the  dwellings  of  the  mer- 
chant* and  the  military  eantoninenti ; the  Malay  quarter 
is  at  the  K.,  and  the  principal  Chioese  arul  commercial 
quarter  at  the  W.  extremity,  on  the  rigid  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge.  I'he  streets  are  in 
general  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  superior  to 
those  of  Fenang.  though  the  best  are  only  of  brick.  Oo 
a hlU  N.  of  the  tow  n is  the  guverment  house  : the  other 
principal  buiblings  are  the  court-house,  ga<^,  new*  cus- 
tom house,  missionary  chapel,  Armenian  rburch,  and  the 
Singapore  InslilutUm,  fouml4*d  by  Sir  S.  KaAes.  for  tho 
cultivation  of  the  languages  of  China,  Siam,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  At  present  it  has  an 
KnglUh,  a Malay,  and  a Tamul  school,  and  about  70 
iipii*  ; it  receive*  a small  pension  from  goTemmeut, 
ut  is  principally  dependent  on  sub»ctipltu«i.  Shi|M  ho 
in  the  roads,  or  outer  harliour.  at  from  I tu  8 m.  from 
town.  The  assistance  of  a numberof  comenlenl  light- 
ers, wlilch  are  always  in  reaidines*,  enable*  ships  to  load 
or  unload  witli  scarcely  any  interruptiun  throughout  tho 
year ; and  the  creek  being  accessible  to  the  ligliters  ftw 
three  fourths  of  a mile  inland,  the  goods  are  taken  iu 
and  discharged  at  convenient  quays  iWure  the  principal 
warehoiises. 

On  a small  Island,  about  r,0m.  S.  K.  Singapore,  is  iliu 
Dutch  settlement  of  lihio,  the  seat  of  a Dutch  re»idcnt, 
with  about  'i4,ono  lnhal>s.  It  was  originally  settled  iu 
17AS,  and  colonised  a second  time  by  the  Dutch  in  1H|H  ; 
iHit  its  trade  lias  iicen  almu*t  wholly  suitersixled  hy  that 
of  Singapore.  { Setrhold't  UrtUth  SfttL'm.  in  MtUaeea, 
Sif.,  I.  V*g,_3<yi.  • CTatr/vrii't  Embassy  to  Siam,  li.  343 — 
4U'i.  : Malftna'M  S.  K.  Ana  ; Singapore*  Fret’  Press,  ^c. ) 

SINIGAGLIA,  or  SKSKGAGLI.t  (an.  Se»<i  O'ui- 
iieit),  a town  of  ceiitrul  It.<ly.  Fupal  Stales,  leg.  Urblno, 
on  liie  Misa.  idtout  4 m from  Us  in'Hith.  io  the  .\driailc, 
17  m.  W.N.W.  Aiicrxia.  l*up.  7,b00.  It  Is  regularly, 
though  not  Btrongly,  bwlified  with  a moumi  aitd  Imtimis, 
and  the  gates  .ire  haudnuoe  iu  cathedral,  of  the  L'o- 


SI  STOW. 

rtotbUn  order,  in  the  fum  of  a Greek  cross,  bos  some 
tcood  iMiiUlngs,  but  tmihiog  else  rery  rcmarkeMe.  Tbe 
streets  ere  broad,  and  the  town  bas  a neat  appearance  t 
but  it  U Indilferentljr  supplied  with  water,  and  is  said  not 
to  be  Tery  hualtbr. 

Siuigaglia  i<  the  seat  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
fain.  I'lie  fair  commeDces  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  i hut  it 
usually  cixitimurs  5 or  6 days  longer.  The  dutiit  on 
griods  brought  to  the  fair  are  extremely  moderate,  and 
every  thing  is  done  to  promote  tbe  cunvenienre  of  Ihotc 
frequenting  it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  wtxjllen  goods, 
lace,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  jewellery,  brandy  and 
llipieiirs,  raw  and  retined  »u>rnr,  drie<l  A«h.  cacao.  cuff<.‘e, 
spices,  frr.  are  brought  thltlicr  by  the  Knglish,  French. 
AiKtriani.  .Americans,  Swiss.  Ac.  These  are  cxchanttrd 
for  the  varinuB  raw  and  maiiufacturud  products  of  Icat). 
and  llie  I^rvant  ; consKting,  among  others,  of  raw, 
thrown,  and  wrought  silk;  oil,  fruits,  cheese,  alum, 
soda,  siimarli.  sulphur,  Ac.  The  value  of  the  im|»<>rta  at 
some  rfsrent  fain  nas  been  estimated  at  abiml  S.(MN>,0(Xif. 
Accounts  are  kept  In  srudi  of  :d>  soldi;  the  scuQu  a 
4t.4d.  verv  nearly;  100  lbs.  Sinigaglia  a 7:i)  lbs.  avoir- i 
dupois.  The  ell,  or  braccin,  measures  :t5‘33  English 
inches. 

The  port  Itelonging  to  the  town,  at  the  river’s  mouth, 
is  fit  only  for  small  Vi-steU.  Sinignglia  is  a biihop’s  S4*c. 
According  to  Polybius,  il  was  colonised  by  the  Komans. 
A.t'.c.  471.  Having  e»|>oiised  the  cause  of  Marius,  it 
was  takim  and  sacked  by  Pompey.  (Ihmuicrcut/  Dtet,i 
Crnmrr.  ,1mc.  Italy,  i.  '/.>*.) 

SISTOW,  or  SliiTOVA.  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key. prov.  Butgioin,  on  tbe  UamitM'.  which  is  ner«  more 
than  I tn.  broad,  36  m.  W .S.W.  Ituiichuk.  Pop.,  esti- 
mated ill  Horschcltnaos  .''Cein,  at  otdy  in,0()0;  but  by 
other  authorities  at  Vi.nuO  and  upwards.  Including  many 
Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  It  occupies  a largr 
extent  ol  ground,  surroundtsl  by  a palisade  and  a dry 
ditch.  Mr.  (Jitiii  sars.  **  Sistow  is  beautifully  situated. 
A range  of  well-wooded  hills  ctimmenees  a league  or  two 
to  the  W.,  and  extends  a considerable  way  along  th« 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town,  rising  at  the 
water’s  edge,  winds  its  way  up  the  undulations  of  the 
eminences.  After  ascending  for  a while,  the  houses  are 
lost;  then  they  appear  higher  up.  and  the  whole  is  pro- 
tectetl  by  a citadel,  which  crowns  the  summit.” 
t'ovage  vn  Ike  Danube,  I.  2Aa.i  Sistow  has  some  trade 
In  leatlierknd  cotton.  It  was  Here.  In  ITbl.  that  a trewty 
of  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  ‘I'urkey,  after 
the  latter  had  lost  Rimnik,  Ismail,  Ac.  to  the  Uusiiont. 
{Slade't  Gcmiasiw  ami  Htutia.  Ac.) 

SITTINGBOURNE.  a town  and  par.  of  F.ngland, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  iScray,  hand.  Milton,  on  the  naul  from 
I,nndnn  to  ('anterbury,  l&m.  W.  by  N.  the  latter.  Area 
of  par.,  I, SCO  arret.  Pop.,  in  IK3I,  S.las.  It  consists 
rhioOy  of  one  wide  street,  nraning  along  the  high  road, 
and  has  several  good  inns.  The  parish  church,  a spa- 
cious building,  has  been  mostly  renewed  since  1762. 
when  It  was  destroyed  by  6re.  Tne  living,  worth  212f.  a 
year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
150N,  Queen  Kliiabeth  incorporated  Sittingbourne  under 
a mayor  and  jurat,  with  tbe  privilege  of  sending  2 roems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.,  aiul  of  bolding  a weekly  market  and 
fairs  t hat  these  privileges  seem  never  to  have  been 
exercised,  except  as  respects  the  fairs,  which  are  held 
on  Whit  Monday.  Tues^lay,  and  VA’ednesdaj,  and  Oct. 
10.  The  markeu  are  held  ooce  a month. 

SIVACHE.  ur  PUTRID  SEA.  the  Palms  l*utnj  of 
the  ancients,  a lagoon  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Crimea. 
On  tbe  N.  it  commiinlcaCes  with  the  sea  of  AxufT.  by  the 
narrow  strait  of  Yeuitchl.  being  every  where  else  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a narrow,  low.  sandy  tongue  of  land, 
stretching  N.N.W.  from  Arabat  in  tbe  Crimea  to  oppo- 
site Yenitcbi,  a length  of  omrIyTUni.  The  lagoon  is 
shallow,  and  Its  W.  side,  fonaiiig  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Crime.!,  is  extremely  Irregular.  W'hen  the  wind  blows 
from  the  K.,  the  water  of  the  sea  of  Axoff  is  forced 
through  the  strait  of  Yenitchi.  and  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lagoon ; hut  at  other  times  it  exhibits  a 
large  extent  of  mud.  the  exhalations  from  which  are.  in 
summer,  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  Salghtr,  the 
prinripai  river  of  the  Crimea,  Calls  Into  this  lsgu<ui. 

SKihBKKKVIN.  a town  of  Irvlood,  prur.  Munster, 
In  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  co.  Cork,  on  the 
lien,  which  is  navigable  from  Baltimore  to  within  1 in. 
<if  the  town.  40  m.  S.W.  Cork.  Pup.,  in  |m3I,  4,43<).  It 
Is  a brisk,  thriving  town,  and  has  a considerable  retail 
tr.nde.  It  has  a ;•">’.  church,  a Uom.  Csth.  rhapcl,  a 
Meth<HlUt  inecling-hniise,  srreral  schools,  a di(}>eusarT. 
inarki-t-hmise.  barrack,  court-house,  ami  bndeweft. 
Pett)  sessions  are  h*-ld  on  Wetinesdiys ; and  II  is  a cmi- 
Btalmiarr  and  r>>.'ul-guarU  stition.  It  has  sevt-ral  targe 
fl  •tir-imlls  and  a brewery,  'rin*  exj*f)rts.  wi>ich  prinri- 
yallr  von»i«t  of  com,  meal,  flour,  and  provisions,  are 
niiMtly  »’.';-p»'d  from  Oldcourt.  2 m.  loWiT  down  the 
rii  • r.  n i<-  ' <■  w-»kfis  of  ’AX)  tons  ioati  and  miio.id.  Alt  kris 
(Ml  «Vcd*r»iays  «iid  S.ituni.-iys : lair  M.  v !(•,  July  lu  , 
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Aug.  2.,  Oct.  12.,  and  Dec.  II.  and  23.  Post-oflice  re- 
venue. In  IH30.  607/.  i in  11136,  H33/.  A liranch  of  the 
Agricultural  Bulk  wax  opened  in  ])13S. 

SKlPTtJN,  a market-towD  and  par.  of  England,  W. 
riding  CO.  York,  wapentake  StaiiiclilT  and  Eweross,  B. 
div.,  in  the  mountainous  distr.  of  Craven,  and  ou  llie  A Ire, 
38ro.  W.  York.  Areaof  par.,  26,760  acres.  Pop.,inlH31, 
6,li*3.  The  town,  consisting  principally  of  one  spacioiix 
striurt,  is  built  wholly  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  ttar.  church  has  some  monuments  of  the 
Clifford  family.  The  living,  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Ctiapter  of  Christchurch,  is  worth  I8.A/.  a 
year.  The  Friends,  lodirptmdeuts,  and  Wesleyans,  have 
meeting-houses ; and  there  U a flottrishiog  grammar- 
school , foundtd  in  162M,  the  pupils  of  which  are  eiigible 
to  the  i-xhibitions  of  Lady  E.  llaitlogs  at  Queen’s  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  and  to  two  exhibitions  in  Christ’s  College. 
Cambridge.  The  town  has  also  another  endowed,  or 
Clerk's  school,  a national  u'huol,  Ac. 

Near  the  church  is  Skiptun  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  'Fhatict,  supiKMcd  to  have  been  originally  built  soon 
after  the  conquest.  Though  not  well  placed  for  a for- 
tress. il  was  of  some  consequence  in  that  capacity  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  i.  It  was  dismantled  In  1646,  but 
is  now  a splendidly  (itted  up  noble  residence.  Skipton 
is  governed  by  a constable  riecied  annually  at  tbe  ma- 
uorijsl  C(iurt-lect4  and  the  general  quarter  sessions  for 
the  W.  riding  are  held  lu  its  town  hall.  It  has  some 
psper  and  outoa  mills,  and  a consideralde  trade  in  com, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  much  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  ajid 
Liverpool  Canal,  witlch  pavK>s  close  by  the  town. 
Market  day,  balurday.  Fairs,  March  'id.;  Pilm  Sunday 
eve,  Easter  eve.  and  three  Tucsdnvs  next  aher  Easter, 
for  horses,  ratUo,  and  sheep;  AA'hiisun  eve,  Aug.  A., 
Nov.  20.  and  '23.,  for  horses,  woollen,  and  liucn  cloths, 
merrcTT  and  pedlery. 

SK  YE,  one  of  the  Hcbrid<>s,  which  see. 

81.  A V'UNIA,  or  SCLAV  OS'  I. A ( Hungar.  Tot^Ornag), 
a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as 
forming  a part  of  Hungary,  and  chiefly  included  within 
Its  military  frontier  ; U tween  the  Dravc  and  Danube  on 
the  N.  and  K.,  and  the  .Save  on  the  S.,  dividing  it  from 
Servi.i,  lirMnia.  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  having  Aus- 
trian Crooti.!  on  the  W.  Area,  estimated  at  about 
S.iiiiO  sq.  m.  : pop.  Si.'S.iXX),  principally  Slavonians  of 
the  Greek  church  ; but  partly,  also.  <ierman  coluiiists, 
Gypsies,  and  Jews.  A branch  of  the  Carntc  Alps,  almost 
wholly  of  calcareous  formation,  nms  E.  and  W.  through 
Slavonia ; but  thi^  mountains  are  of  no  great  elevation, 
and  a large  part  of  the  surface  is  flaL  llie  plains  are 
very  fertile,  though  frequetuly  unliealthy  from  the  pre- 
sence of  extensive  marshes  along  the  large  rivers. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  most  other  grains,  are  pro- 
duced ill  alMindauce,  besid(>s  flax,  hemp',  tobacco,  madder, 
Ac.  A good  deal  of  strong  wino  is  made,  especially  in 
Sirmla-  Fruit  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  there  are  vast 
orchards  of  piuma,  whence  the  favourite  liquor  Uittyrifxa 
is  distilled.  The  hill  ranges  are  cuvcmhI  with  forests, 
consisting  of  excellent  oak,  Ac.  The  breeding  of  lire 
sto(dt.  particularlv  of  bogs,  which  feed  at  large  in  tbe 
forests.  Is  extensirely  pursued.  The  silkworm  succeeds, 
but  it  is  not  much  reared.  The  prov.  is  said  to  iiomcss 
iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  perhaps  coal ; but  marble  only  is 
raised  In  any  quantity.  Manufactures,  mostly  domestic, 
excepting  some  of  glass  and  earthenware,  potaab,  Ac. 
The  trade  partly  cofMists  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
produce  of  the  prov.,  and  partly  in  the  transit  of  pro- 
ducts. The  prlndp^  articles  of  export  are  cattle  and 
hogs,  which  go  to  the  most  distant  provs.  of  the  Austrian 
empire  ; bides,  skins,  rye,  whesd,  tiooey  and  wax.  galls, 
timber,  Ac.  Slavonia  is  divided  into  S counties,  and  4 
military  districts:  chief  towns,  Esseck,  the  cap.,  Peter- 
wardein.  and  Fosega. 

Slavonia  and  the  Banat  comprise  the  most  important 
portion  of  Hungarian  military  /nmlier,  the  system  of 
defence  organised  In  which  deserves  some  notin.  •*  The 
otgect  has  been  to  maintain,  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
along  the  whole  Turkish  frontier  of  Hungary,  a force 
which,  in  peace,  might  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
quarantine  and  customs,  and  in  war  serve  as  a portion  of 
the  standing  army.  Tins  Im  bom  effected  sn  perfectly, 
that  in  ;ieac  e nearly  4t».<X)u  men  do  duly  along  WXim.  o4 
frontier:  ami  they  mil  only  feed  and  cioche  themselves, 
but  ;«ay  heavy  taxes  in  money  lirtides,  and  perform,  also, 
a considerable  quantity  of  tabnur  wlUioul  par.  The  land 
acquired  by  governmunt  along  the  whole  or  Inis  district  Is 
held  as  rtcl's  on  the  tenure  of  military  and  civil  service, 
from  36  to  .VJ  acres  constituting  a fief.  Each  of  these  Is 
b<Hinil  to  fumitfa,  and  to  tnaiut^n  and  clothe,  accoMlirig 
to  its  sixe.  one  or  more*  men-at-arms.  The  flefs  are  given 
to  families  composed  of  several  members,  of  wliich  the 
eldest  is  the  Ai.iiuc-/u/jlu‘r,  and  who,  with  the  knuse~ 
yitolki’r.  has  the  direction  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  the 
house,  and  ihe  right  to  control  the  wiiolo  family.  '1  he 
(h*f»  cannot  be  soM:  the  land  U cultivated  for  tlie  com* 
moil  g«MKl  of  idl  the  members  of  a family  ; and  the  pro- 
f:t,  if  any  remain  after  the  taxes  and  other  expeiisis  are 
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defrared.  1j  dUMn)  atnniiK  them.  Id  mott  raiiet.  mnnjr  ien  rabriri.  made  in  the  ^a«amt*  rolUgM.  I>acp  U prd* 
toarried  couple*,  with  thetr  rhildnm,  kometUm^  to  the  duct'd  at  Toudem,  nnd  tWre  are  a few  [taper,  tile,  and 
number  of  •'iO  individual*,  tivo  under  the  tame  roof,  cuU  other  factorlet.  Flmalwru  1*  the  prlm'ipal  place  of 
tiraCe  the  Mine  land,  cat  at  the  tame  table,  and  ot>ey  the  trade:  Slekwlck,  Kiel,  and  TonuinKen,  are  the  other 
Mine  lather.  The  border..familv  liai  to  do  civil  »ervlce  chief  town*,  'fhii  duchy  prcvervi**  *everal  of  lu  ancient 
for  the  ktatc.  at  in  the  repair  of  poat-roads  and  hiidfre*.  law*  and  ln»titutlon« ; feudal  vaatalaKCi  however,  waa 
draiuinKof  twampe.  &c..  one  day  per  annum  for  every  abolirhed  in  Imoa. 

KniiUih  acre,  and  8 day*  a year  lor  the  villaftf.  'I'he  Slkivvk  k.  a tea-port  town  of  Denmark,  rap  of  the 
borderer'*  chief  tax,  be«i<les  (he  furnivhiiig  the  uniform  .ihore  duchr,  at  (he  bottom  of  the  long,  narrow  gulph, 
(goremment  lupnlying  the  arm*,  boots,  Ac. ).  Is  the  Uml-  or  arm  of  the  tea,  called  the  .s|ey.  21  ni.  froni  it*  nnuKK 
tax,  amounting,  for  an  entire  hef.  to  from  KSt.  to  30«.  a | and  70  m.  N.N.  W.  Hamixirgh  ; tat.  N.,  long, 

year.  In  time  of  peace,  the. man-ac  arms  repairs  to  hi*  ' 34'  iV  K.  Pop.,  srcordliig  to  llorschelmannt  Stein, 

military  station  for  7 days  at  a time,  where  the  family  | 11,000.  Though  irregularly  huilt,  its  brick  hnutet, 
provider  him  with  food,  lieshle*  this,  he  has  the  duty  cn  ncatnet*,  and  inanuer  of  building,  make  it  limk  like  a 
transporting  letters,  as  well  at  the  money  and  baggage  Dutch  town.  It  has  3 cliurrhcs,  inchKlmg  the  cathedral, 
of  ids  regiment,  and  of  performing  exerrisc-  For  the  witli  leveral  monuments,  and  a remarkable  alurtcrecn  ; 
ordinary  service,  the  number  of  men  on  duty  amounts  to  several  hospitals,  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  schools  for 
4.1H0.  In  limes  of  disturbance  on  the  I'urkish  side,  or  the  poor,  a patriotic  union,  and  ocher  socieiles,  a nuu- 
wlien  the  plague  is  drawing  near,  it  is  Incrraicd  to  G.mOO,  nery,  a savings'  bank,  with  manufactures  of  lacr.  wtxdlen 
and  in  times  of  still  greater  danger,  to  Ki.OiO.  In  time  stu^s,  earthenware,  Ac.  Its  commerce  bat  lieen  a good 
of  war.  the  borderer  must  form  a part  of  the  regular  deal  increased  since  the  improvements  in  the  itavigaiioo 
army,  and  march  out  of  the  country  If  required.  The  of  the  .Sley  ; still,  howevev.  U 1*  ac<e>tible  only  by  the 
regular  disposable  force  amounts  to  SI.SUU  rich  ; bu(  if  smaller  cUs*  of  vessels.  It  wa*  formerly  a mcmb**r  of 
the  nrerve  and  the  landtrt  hr  be  called  out,  to  iOti.bUb.  the  Hanseatic  league,  ami  a town  of  some  note  as  early 
If  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  can  muster  to  the  as  the  bth  century.  In  its  imnu'diate  vicinity  is  thn 
amount  of  ‘iOiMXW  men.  ( CMploriCi.)  By  inoaus  of  castle  of  ftoUorp,  formerly  the  rcsklcix'e  of  the  dnkrt 
aUnn-6res  and  bells,  this  immense  force  may  bo  sum-  of  Hnlutein-dottrirp,  nnd  now  occupied  by  the  governor 
inonnl  tugcllicr  tlirungli  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  of  the  duchies  of  Slrsw  ick  and  HoUtcln.  Hand. 

lu  the  »|uu.-eof  4 hours  The  borderers  are  divideil  into  7 buck  drr  Ac.) 

regiments.  Kvery  regiment  ret'clvcs  its  orders  ultimately  SLIGO,  a maril.  ro.nf  Ireland,  pror.  Coniunighl,  hav- 
from  the  council  of  war  at  \ ienna.  'I'lic  Hungarian  ing  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  F.  theco.  Leitrim.  S.  K.  Bos- 
Diet  has  no  control  over  the  levy  and  supply  of  these  common,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  Mayo.  Area.  434.KK7  acres, 
troops;  and  the  schools,  the  l^uigu-vge  of  the  service,  and  of  w hich  1(X.7I  I are  muuutain  ami  bog.  and  8,'diU  water, 
many  of  the  laws  in  (he  military  border,  are  exclusively  Surface  much  divcriillcd  ; but  though  It  has  a cunshU-r- 
Gcrman.'‘  iPaget't  Hungarff,  JfC-.  il.  93 — 103. ; fWp-  able  extent  of  level  rich  land.  It  Is.  sjteaklng  generally, 
lofitJ.  ticuMbic  pon  Cnf'itm  ; Ocsterr  , .Vaf  F,neyc  ) mountainous,  rough,  and  boggy.  There  are  a lew  pretty 
SLKAFOKD  (NE\A),  a markrUtown  and  |>ar.  of  large  estates ; but  a considerable  portion  of  the  cu.  i* 
I'ligiaiid.  CO.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Flaxwell  in  Kesteveii,  on  divided  among  small  proi>rictorf.  The  staiements  as  to 
the  Sltf.x,  Id  m.  S S K.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.  3.16U  the  mode  of  occupying  land,  its  management,  and  tho 
acres.  Pop , in  liCil,  2,5M7.  The  town  ronsUU  prlnrl-  condtiiun  of  the  iiihabs.,  given  under  the  notice  of  the 
p.illy  of  three  streets,  and  hat  a prosperous  appearance,  co.  Lritxim  (which  seel,  may  be  appUetl  with  little  or  uo 
'riie  church,  founded  in  1271,  It  interesting  for  its  arrhi-  moditicatinn  to  this  co.  The  great  increase  within  (he  la*t 
tet'iure.  The  tower,  at  the  W.  end.  is  much  Uie  oldest  few  years  in  the  amount  of  the  ex)iorts  from  the  low  n of 

r4«t.  and  is  early  English;  but  surmounted  by  a spire.  Sligo,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a corresponding 
14  in  height,  of  a later  date.  *l1ic  aivles,  Iraiisept,  extension  of  cultivation  in  this  co.  and  the  cfHiliguoot 
Ac  are  in  the  decorated,  and  the  chancel  and  other  (larii  portions  of  Leitrim.  But  unhajipily  the  extension,  ami 
in  (he  perpendicular,  style.  The  whole  of  the  details  of  even  improvement  of  tillage  in  Irelaiirl,  is  nut  always  ac- 
tios rhuren.  in  all  its  style*,  are  very  good.  {Uickman't  cumtiaiiifd  tiy  any  corr<-s[K)iiding  improvement  in  Ihu 
iiiitkii:  Arckit.'^  In  tho  chancel  arc  several  monuments  ronuKlon  of  the  occupiers,  which  U here  extremely  iMd. 
to  the  Carr  family,  one  of  whom  foundevi  and  endowed  a The  coM-oerc  i}'su*m  (secoit/c.  p.  40.)  has  made  much 
frce-school  ill  the  town,  and  an  hospital  for  12  pn<ir  men.  progrr»s  in  this  co.;  the  cnmpeliUun  ti>r  land  1*  extreme  ; 
Tiie  school  was  clovetl  from  I81G  to  1M3-A.  during  w hich  |>o.  and  (ho  excupier  of  any  overrmtf'd  patch  that  may  chuoso 
riml  the  schonl-house  was  rebuilt ; in  (he  latter  year  it  was  to  [art  with  it.  never  fails  to  get  a convklcrahlc  »nm  aa 
rr-o(M>ned,  when  it  had  an  income  of  l80/.  a year.  There  “tenants  right.”  Average  rent  of  laitd.  P's.  Hd  an 
are  i4’veral  other  charitM'S,  particularly  Alvey'i  schotd,  acre.  It  has  neither  minerall  nor  mamifacture*  of  any 
for  40  children,  which  has  receiveii  many  emiowments  importance.  Principal  rivers,  Gavoge,  Arrow.  Awtu- 
since  that  of  its  founder.  (32d  Hep.  on  Ckariiiet,  part  iv.)  more.  \c.  It  Is  divided  into  6 baronies  and  avi  junishe*. 
Formerly  the  bishop  uf  Idncoln  had  a |sxlare  at  New  and  returns  3 memt.  to  the  H.of  C'..  two  bring  for  the 
Sleaford,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  A new  (iothic  sessions  co.  and  one  for  the  bor.  uf  Sligo,  the  only  town  of  any 
house  has  lately  been  built,  in  which  potty  sessions  are  im|>or(ance  in  the  co.  Rocistered  electors  fur  the  co  . in 
held;  and  variuus  other  improvements  have  been  ef-  1mS!1-40.  ),A74.  In  1831,  Sligo  had  2b..SHa  iuhab.  house's, 
fcrtrtl  in  the  town.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  17(^1.  a 3'2.'203  families,  and  171.76A  inhab*.,  oi  whom  83,730  were 
year,  is  In  tho  gift  of  the  prebendary  of  Lincoln  t'athe-  malt  s.  and  hh,(OA  females. 

dr.vl.  Market  d.*iyi.  Monday*;  fairs.  Plow.  Easter,  nnd  Suno.  a narl.  bar.  and  sea-port  town,  on  the  \V. 
Whit  Monday,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Aug.  13.  roast  of  Ireland,  pror.  Connaught,  cap.  of  (he  alatvo 
ftir  provisions  i and  Oct.  3b.  for  cattle  and  sheep.  {Pari,  co  , at  the  bottom  of  Sligo  Bay.  and  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
kc.)  river  Garvoge,  Ki7  m.  S'.  W.  llublln  ; lat.  22'  N., 

Sl.KS\\  K'K  (Germ.  Scklcstrig),  a duchy  belonging  long,  s*' 22'  W.  Pop.,  In  1821.  14,IAI  ; in  lOl,  IA.IA2. 
to  Denmark,  comprising  the  S.  [Mrt  of  the  {•ciiiitsula  of  The  town,  which  Is  of  considerable  import.vnce,  aiul  iu- 
Jiitland,  b«‘(ween  lat.  IV  and  &&^3(>'  N.  and  lung,  errasing  both  in  wealth  and  ivopulation,  is  iulersecliHl 
3^  W an<l  ItF'  KP  R..  having  Jutland  Proper  to  the  N.,  by  the  Garvoge,  which  has  its  source  in  l,otigh  GUI.  d.i^ 
•S.  Holstein,  from  which  it  is  sejtarated  by  the  Ryder  ; J lant  about  .3  m.  The  larger  |torti<tn.  which  is  on  the 
K.  the  Baltic,  and  W.  the  North  .Sea.  Area,  Including  ^ side  of  the  river,  is  connretra  with  that  on  the  N.  hy  ‘i 
the  adjacent  ItlatKls,  3.4'iO  *q.  m.  Pop.,  in  lK3d,  338.P.i2.  | brldgt'S.  The  streets  arc  irregularly  laid  out,  and  lhi>se 
Surface  low,  and  generally  (lat,  being  in  p.irts  varieil  < in  the  older  parts  of  tho  town  are  narrow,  dirty,  loully 
only  by  a few  undulating  hills.  Almost  the  whole  of  its  : paved,  and  badly  lighted.  Of  late  years,  however,  teve- 
V*  estem  coast  is  either  ba-low  or  elevated  very  little  almvo  ral  new  markets,  w.-irehouxrt.  and  linos  of  strec'ts,  have 
the  tea.  being  dcfoniled  from  Us  irruplluns  (from  l>een  erected ; and  it  h.as  a good  deni  of  (he  bustle  aixl 
which,  however,  it  has  frequently  sufTered  much)  hy  apnearanro  of  a place  of  traile.  Water  is  supplied  by 
immense  dykes  and  sluice*.  Tl»c  country  so  protccteil  piil)lic  nurop*.  T^e  town  ha*  a library,  inewt-rooms.  a 
consists  principolly  of  very  rich  marsh  land.  a/TurUiiig  small  ihratrr.  and  a cavalry  barrack.  The  ecciesUstkal 
pastunige  f'rr  large  herds  uf  very  superior  cattle,  as  wcii  Vitldings  comprise  the  p.ir.  churches  of  St.  John  and 
as  great  niimlM-rs  of  tine  horses.  In  tlie  iiiiarior  tho  (.‘airy  ; a large  Korn.  (.'ath.  chapel,  a Dominican  convent, 
toil  is  sandy,  Uitcrs)>ersed  with  heaths,  ami  not  very  and  places  of  worship  fur  Presbyterians,  imlependenu, 
productive,  but  ou  the  eastern  side  it  is  fertile.  There  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  mins  uf  Sligo  muiiaUery 
are  no  minrrala  of  importance.  The  prmiuce  of  corn,  deserve  notice  for  their  archiU'ctiire  and  for  a monument 
cunsistiiip  principally  of  rye  and  Itarley,  is  sulBclent  fur  of  O'Conor  .Sligo,  who  died  in  1(123.  There  are  2 par. 
home  conkumption  ; aikI  llax,  hemp,  and  ix>tatnes,  are  schools,  a schrKil  In  conneclliMi  with  the  Board  of  Na- 
alao  grown.  But  the  raising  of  cattle  and  luirie*  forms  tional  Education,  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
the  stofde  employmrmt ; and  these,  with  butter  and  Smith,  and  one  under  the  Inrorporateit  Society.  The 
cheeae.form  the  principal  arliclesof  export.  The  fishery  i County  Infirmary.  Fever  Hospital,  ami  Disjiensary,  and 
is  carried  ou  to  some  extent.  The  deficiency  of  Um^r  ' n mendicity  n**otiatlon.  nrv  within  the  town.  Limalics 
for.bu'l  is  com|>ensated  by  the  abundan('0  of  tmf.  The  , are  s«mt  to  the  dislrkrl  asylum  for  (.'unnaught,  at  BoJIi- 
country  Is  mostly  o|a-ii ; but  it  ii  in  parts  lncl»*<>d  with  nasloe. 

quickset  hcnlges,  And  the  (arm-hous*‘s  iire  tioal,  ami  h.ivc  j *1'he  bor.,  which  was  chartered  by  J.vme*  I In  B*I4, 
a comfortable  at«|a-araiH-c.  Hie  maimfiw.-tufes,  which  .are  Isdlvhh'd.  under  the  Irlsli  Muiitri|kAl  Brf*>rm  Ad.  3 and 
unimpuit.mt.  comist  mostly  ol  linen,  liemiM-n,  .and  wool-  t Victoria,  cap.  108.,  into  3 wards,  aud  is  governed  by  a 
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provo»t,  ft  other  &l«lertnen,  ami  li<  cnuncHlor*.  Sligo  re* 
(urm-d  i inenik.  t«»  the  Irish  H.  of  ('..ami  (iiicu  the  Uiiiciii 
it  hai  tern  I mem.  to  the  lnii>erial  II.  of  C. 

'I'he  txHindar;  of  the  pari.  bor.  extends  I Irish  m.  from 
the  market  eruit  in  every  dit(<ctioa.  llegittcred  eiertiiri, 
in  IK3D-40.  1,131.  The  bounrtarv  of  the  n>unicipal  bof. 
i»,  however,  of  more  limited  dimension*.  A board  of 
rommiasloners.  a|>pointed  under  local  at  l»,  superkotendt 
the  p«dice  of  the  town,  and  the  improvement  and  regu- 
lation of  the  qua3:i  and  harbour,  with  power  to  iropi>»e 
rates  for  (hose  purposes.  Under  their  tnaiMgement.  the 
p<irt  has  been  a goi.d  deal  improved.  An  extensive  new 
quay  and  wareltouses  have  b^wti  erected  outside  the 
Iwr  ; and  though  rather  difficult  of  arress,  the  |K>rt  is 
now  very  tolerable.  There  are  ab^uit  \'i  (t.  water  close 
to  the  quay,  to  that  vessels  of  2.VI  and  3<ii)  tons  come  up 
to  the  town.  The  assires  and  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  for  the  co.  are  held  here ; the  latter  four  limes  in 
the  yenr ; and  pi  tty  sessions  every  Tlmrsday.  The 
court-house,  thrrugh  a modern  structure,  Is  I(m)  small  for 
the  convenient  despaich  of  business.  The  co.  gaol,  a 
large  and  well  constructed  building  on  the  polygonal 
pl.m,  is  Atrnisheil  with  a treail-mlll. 

The  linen  trade,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  with 
some  spirit,  is  now  nearly  extinct  ’I'lic  town  lias  several 
Clour  mills,  a distillery,  and  four  breweries.  The  markets 
for  cum  and  butter,  on  Ttiestlay  and  Sattinlay,  are  held 
in  buildings  erected  for  tlic  purpose.  There  is  a valu- 
able salmon  tlshery  close  to  the  town. 

Sligo  is  the  cnttfpCt  of  an  extensive  country,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  a considerable  and  Increasing  trade. 
The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  agrlctiUural  pro- 
duce: thus,  in  Ifk'Jft,  the  tuUl  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  amounted  to  3C0,4i)O/. ; of  which  the  value  of 
Cvirn,  meal,  and  Hour  made  and  that  of  pru- 

vitions  (beef,  pork,  &C-)  litl.sG^'d.  The  imports  consist 
of  colonial  pro<{(icts,  Kngiish  goods,  tobacco,  wine,  coal, 
ult.  (kc.  for  the  use  of  the  town  and  the  country  de- 
pemlant  upon  it.  (iross  customs'  revenue  in  IMh, 
3v.i!*.Mi/.  Post-office  revenue  in  IK30,  in 

Hramhes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial 
Jlank,  National,  ao<l  Agricultural  do.,  arc  established  In 
the  town,  which  has  also  two  ncwspn(»ers. 

The  intereourM'  between  the  port  and  Ixmgh  Gill, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  Garvoge,  Is  pre- 
vented by  a dam  Uiruwn  across  the  latter  for  the  use  of 
the  Urge  flour  milts.  This  obstruction  ii  much  com- 
plained of.  and  will,  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
removed.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. and  has  many  fine  seats.  'Jne  pop.  is  cum- 
panilively  res)>ectable  and  well  off.  {Bottntiarjf  and 
Ha$/trav  Brportt, 

SMOLKNSKO,  a government  of  F.uro|)ran  Riusia, 
betwiH-n  the  .*iM  and  ftTth  degs.  of  K.  Ut.  and  the  30th 
and  *i6(h  K.  long.,  having  N.  the  governments  Pskof  and 
Tver,  K.  Moscow  and  Kaluga,  W.  WUepsk  and  Moghlh-f, 
and  S.  Orlof  and  Trheniigof.  Area  estimated  at  W.'iM 
sq.  m.;  pop  in  1h3M,  l.riT»4,2O0.  Surface  mostly  an  un. 
duUtItig  plain,  in  some  parts  marshy;  in  the  N.  U a 
more  elevated  plateau,  in  which  the  Dnteur  and  several 
ntlier  rivers  have  their  source.  The  soil  is  geiieraily 
feriile,  and  more  corn,  prindpMlIy  ry-e.  is  grown  than  is 
rtxiuiriKl  for  home  cuiuumption.  Hemp.  flax,  tobacco, 
and  hops,  are  cultivated,  (.'attle  brcHHiing  is  less  attended 
to  ; but  a many  hogs  are  roared.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive,  and  ore.  in  fact,  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth.  Game  is  very  plentiful ; and  bees  arc  roared 
almmt  every  where.  Iron,  copper,  and  salt,  are  found. 
Manufactures  few,  b«ing  nearly  conhned  to  leather,  glass, 
wart>s,  pitch.  &c. ; with  sawing  works,  distilleries,  and 
a few  carpet  factories  In  the  can.  The  raw  prcMltice  of 
tlie  gnvernmrut  is  cxporti*d.  in  large  quantities,  to  Uiga^ 
Wilna,  and  .Moscow.  It  is  divided  into  I'J  rirries. 

bsiuLkN^KU,  a town  of  Kuro(>ean  HussU.  cap.  of  the 
above  gov,,  on  the  l>nlepr,  ’J3t)  m.W.  by  S.  Mosc*»w,  lal. 

47'  II"  N,,  long.  3'  E.  Pop.  nearly  10,IXW.  It  j 
is  iitu.itiHl  on  lM)th  sides  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  | 
by  A massive  wait  flanked  with  towers.  It  appears  to  I 
advantage  at  a distance,  but  is  In  reality  a poor  town,  j 
the  hous<‘S  being  mostly*  of  otdy  one  story,  and  built  i 
of  w<Hi«l ; but  since  it  was  burned  by  the  Hiuslans,  per-  | 
vioijsiv  to  their  evacuating  it  on  llie  advance  of  the  | 
I'rencn  in  IHI'i,  it  has  been  partially  rebuilt  of  stone  and 
brick- 

.stnnlensko  has  3 cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  is  a bell 
weighing  3odcwts. ; lb  Greek  churches ; 3 Convents;  a 
Lutheran  and  a K.  Catholic  church  ; a seminary ; g>tn- 
misium  : a military  school  for  nobles;  several  liospitaU  ; 
ond  some  carpet,  hnt,  soap,  and  le.vther  Victories.  In 
1<P<,  the  erection  of  an  Iron  p)rainid  was  commenced 
here,  Imemletl  to  emumemorate  the  resistance  made 
by  the  town  to  the  French  In  IHIJ. 

Sniolensko  is  of  rnusidcrablc  antiquity.  It  has  suf- 
fered numerous  vicUtUudt^,  but  has  always  Ix-en  a town 
of  some  con Mwnence.  {S(Anitz/cr,  l,it  Aiusir;  Piu$ari, 
I)a$  llttiu'fth  nursMnd.) 

bMY  HN.\,  an  aoclrnt  and  celebrated  city  and  sea- prut 
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of  Asia  Minor,  the  greau^st  emporium  of  W.  Asia,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Meles.  a stream  which,  though  of 
•mall  dimensions,  lias  acquired  an  immortality  of  re- 
nown, at  the  ixittom  of  tiie  gulph  of  its  own  name  (an. 
HarmiuM  Sinua),  lat.  ‘/f/ 36"  N.,  long.  AS"  K. 

Its  pop.  may  lw>  estimated  at  from  IVO.dfIb  to  IftO.OOO, 
inure  than  hail'  Ix'ing  Turks,  .iiid  the  rest  Greeks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Franks.  (<c.  It  is  surrounded,  at  some 
I distance,  hy  on  amphitheatre  of  lotty  mountains,  which 
leave  it  o|x-n  only  towards  the  sea:  and  ImtnetlialHy 
adjoining  the  city,  on  the  W..  is  the  anrienl  Mona 
, iVgws,  w hich  commands  a noble  vitw.  I'his  eminence 
I is  now  CAlted  (he  Castle  Hill,  from  a citadel  em-teii  on 
' its  summit,  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  Fmperor  John 
Comitemis.  '*  A triangular  plain,  spread  at  the  fcNst  of 
this  hill  along  the  shore,  and  the  slopes  of  (he  hill  Itself, 
compoM*  the  site  of  .Smyrna.  One  sWe  cxlenrii  along 
the  shore  from  W.  to  K.  for  about  m.  The  I'urks 
occupy  the  up|*er  part  of  the  city,  their  streets  hanglug 
down  the  slopes  ofthe  hill ; the  ArnkenUns  are  in  thu 
centre;  the  Jews  liave  two  or  tlm«  different  places 
around  both;  and  the  Franks  spread  themselves  lo  the 
flat  ground  and  close  to  ttie  shore.  Kxteiidiiig  S.E  is  a 
plain  tiiled  with  gardi-ns;  mid  every  part  of  the  city  is 
tutrrs}kf-rsed  with  •■luidy  trt'i-s.'’  {Burgeta’a  Grccrr  aaad 
the  i.eranl,  ii.  67.  0<.) 

The  view  of  Stiiynia  from  the  bay,  rising  amphitheatre, 
wise  from  the  w. -iter’s  evlge.  B'lcked  by  the  hlH  crowned 
with  its  old  castle,  is  grainl  and  impressive,  t ' iifortuiiately, 
however,  its  interior  has  all  the  odious  features  rominon 
to  must  Turkish  towns.  **  If  a tint  view  be  ralciilalcd 
to  make  a favourable  impression,  this  is  not  tonhrmed  bv 
ail  ins|iee(ion  of  the  interior  of  tli«  city.  The  Frank 
quarter  Is  dirty,  til  raved,  and  narrow;  in  arUlition  lo 
whirii,  it  is  renderetl  almost  impassable  by  long  slifnga 
of  camels  and  porters  carrying  huge  biiles  of  cotton. 
I'lie  houses  (excepting  those  of  the  consuls  and  principal 
tnerrhuuts,  which  are  large  and  commodious)  are  mise- 
rably built ; the  sides  consist  nflen  of  planks  ; ami  when 
of  bricks,  (he  walls  .ire  too  thin  to  keep  out  cold  ai  d 
dfiinp.  Neither  windows  nor  d«H>rs  are  moite  to  shut 
close;  and  if  locks  appear  on  the  Utter,  it  Is  too  imicli  to 
cX{^  t that  (hey  should  be  irrvicvahle.  'I'here  is  a great 
lack  of  accommodation  fur  travellers.  The  only  inn  in 
the  (own  contains  but  a tingle  decent  room;  ai;d  (ho 
noise  of  revelry  is  incessant.  Besld«>s  this,  there  are  three 
boarding-houses;  Ixil  furnished  lodgings  are  not  to  bo 
priiciircd,  nor  can  furniture  be  hired  fur  a few  weeks  or 
motiths.  The  apparatus  commonly  used  for  supplying 
warmth  to  the  bodyr  in  cold  weather,  is  a hraiier  placed 
under  the  table,  which  it  covered  by  a large  el<4h  held  hy 
each  member  of  the  family  circle  up  to  the  thin,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  escaping.  Grates  and  stove's  have  of 
late  years  been  introduced  ; but  thev  are  still  rare,  and  to 
tie  sect)  only  in  Frank  dwellings.  I'he  shops  are  littlu 
dark  rooms,  but  tolcr.-ibly  snppllevi  with  Kuropeait  arti- 
cles. I'he  iMuaari.  with  their  long  covered  rows  of 
stalls,  built  with  sundry  precautions  against  fire,  wliosa 
ravages  are  awfully  common,  are  securi'd  by  Iron  gates 
closed  at  night.  As  to  the  rest.  Turkish  towns  in  gene- 
ral offer  little  variety,  and  the  description  already  given 
of  Coiistantiiiople  applies  to  ,'^mynia,  except  os  regards 
the  6ner  buildings,  greater  extent,  and  gaudy  exterior  of 
lire  capital."  iKliiot'a  Trati  la,  ik  34 — 3ij.) 

The  principal  buildings  of  Smyrna  are,  the  bazaar  and 
hexratfin.  or  market-place;  the  v|iier-kh«n,  constructed 
of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  amient  theatre ; the  palace 
of  tile  mutarlitm,  or  governor,  and  the  various  mosques, 
churches,  hospitals,  Ac.  There  is  a large  |>ublic  hos- 

Citai  in  the  N.K.  part  of  the  Frank  qiuirter,  sup|>orted 
y the  Greeks,  cranks,  and  other  Christians,  which 
r^uiks  high  In  Turkey  for  its  scluxd  of  medicine.  Its 
buildings  comprise  a faboratary,  and  three  sets  of  wards 
around  a court-yard  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus  is  very  extensive,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  This  fortress  has  been 
frequentlv  repaired  by  (lie  Turks,  and  acrnnilngly  pre- 
sents au  lucuiigruous intermixture  of  architecture;  but 
it  is  now  mostly  deserted,  and  in  mins,  though  a few 
old  cannons  bi'  itdl  mounted  on  its  walla.  NMthin 
are  some  vaults  and  cisterns.  luppoM'd  to  be  cn.eval 
with  its  foumlatlon  : and  a large  Iml  almulooed  mosi]ue, 
formerly  a rliurch  dedicated  to  St.  Polyrarp,  bi*hop  of 
Smrroa,  who  is  sup|H»ed,  though  on  no  very  good 
autnonly,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  near  the  same 
spot. 

SmvTna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apor.-)lvpllc 
churenes.  (Itev.li.  9.)  And,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
••  liicrr  It  not  one  of  these  churches  within  whose  pre- 
cincts the  trumpet  of  the  ^xpel  now  gives  so  distinct  and 
certain  a sound.  While  Slohamnu'd  it  ai  kuow  ledg«-d  in 
20  mosques,  and  Jews  assernble  m several  synagogues, 
tlie  faith  of  the  Messiah  is  t.mght  in  an  Armenian,  ft 
, Grewk.  mid  2 li.  Catholic  churrlies,  and  in  2 Protestant 
I chaps'll,  one  comuYleslwith  the  English,  the  oths-r  with 
] the  Duicli  con>ul.xte."  (Trtir,  ii.45, 16.)  The  Annvuiaus 
' have  n huge  ac.idcmy  at  Smyrna. 
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B«fnf  rarroundad,  m alrcadj  tUt«d,  bjr  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mounUina.  which  concentrate  the  rajra  of  the 
aun  and  interrupt  the  breeic,  the  heats  at  Smyrna, 
from  June  to  the  mtdtile  of  Smt.,  are  uaualij  Imetiae  t 
and  If  the  inbat.  or  tea-breete.  fall,  the  inhab.  are  almost 
aulfocated.  This  ^rreat  heat  and  want  of  ventillation.  joined 
to  the  Ulthj  and  crowded  state  of  the  streets  and  house*, 
and  the  want  n' any  efficient  precaution*  on  the  part  of 
the  anthorilie*.  seldom  fails  to  generate  the  most  de- 
structive di««‘aj>es  ; among  which,  the  plague  not  unfre- 
quently  make*  its  appearance,  and  commits  dreadful 
ravage*.  At  such  (mtumI*  all  commercial  and  *ocial  In- 
temiurce  immediately  c<>a*e  ; and  the  Krauk  Inhab.  retire 
to  and  *hul  themtdre*  up  In  thrir  c**untry  hou»e*  in  the 
iurroundiug  vitiai{t>«.  The  Turk*,  who  are  iirm  nredet* 
tinariani.  have  hitherto  taken  few  nr  no  preraiittnns  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  the  infection,  nr  to  guard 
aJiitt  it;  but  it  is  staled  by  late  trarelicr*  that  »om« 
ange  i*  now  iK-giniilng  to  take  place  in  thi*  retpect. 
and  that  the  prim-ipal  Turkish  inhab  are  slowly  auopt- 
ing  some  of  the  device*  by  which  E*ir<>i>eana  attempt  to 
ward  ofTthe  malady.  {VkandUr'M  A$ia  Minor,  chap.  19. ; 
Bmrgrst,  ii.  76.) 

Port  rind  Cowinscrcc.  — Though  frequently  overthrown 
by  earthquakes,  and  laid  waste  by  hostile  incursion*,  the 
excellence  of  her  port,  and  her  advai»t.\groti»  situation 
for  commerce,  hn*  atwar*  made  Smyrna  be  rebuilt ; and 
she  still  continue*  to  i>e  a great  citr.  while  Kphesus, 
Miletus,  and  other  crichraled  em|>orfum9  on  the  same 
coast,  have,  from  the  filling  up  of  their  hartiours.  been 
long  since  reduced  to  (sgal  ruin.  The  (iulph  of  Smyrna, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  island  of  Mytilene 
on  the  N-,  and  {.'ape  Caralmiiriin  on  the  S , is  de»»p  and 
angular,  the  distance  fullnwiug  a ship**  course  from  the 
entrance  to  the  city,  being  alK>ut  II  nauitcal  leagues. 
Tliere  is  excellent  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  Ciilph, 
merelv  avoiding  the  shoals  on  its  N.  side.  .Ships  of 
large  burden  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from 
five  to  smen  fathoms  ; but  the  water  I*  so  deep  that  they 
may  lie  elose  alongside  thequay*.  The  itibat,  or  sea- 
breere,  blows  from  morning  till  evening  during  the  hot 
months,  and  I*  always  waited  for  by  ship*  going  up  to 
the  city;  and  there  being  no  ubstriictiuns  in  the  way. 
the  servicr**  of  pilots  are  mK  requlr«*d.  In  the  night  a 
land  breeze  generally  blows  from  the  etty  out  to  sea.  I 
The  princi[ul  artii’U’s  of  Import  ennvist  of  grain,  furs. 
Iron.  Imtter.  *c  . from  Odessa  and  T.ig.mrng;  aod  of 
cotton  stutTs  and  twUt.  silk  and  wotjllen  g"<Hls,  cofTee.  I 
sugar,  cochineal  and  dye  woods,  iron,  tin.  and  tin  plates, 
rnm,  brandy,  pa|wr,  ches'se,  glass,  wine,  jicc.,  from  (treat 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  U.  States.  &c,  CoRee  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  considerahle  article : It  comes  prin- 
cipally from  America  and  Knglaiid,  and  the  annual  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  3.0UU.U00  cdtes. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and  cotton, 
the  former  produced  about  Brusa,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
Kngland  ; fruits,  particularly  raisins,  and  figs;  opium, 
which  goes  chiefly  to  Amenca  and  Holland  - rhutMrb. 
and  a variety  of  drugs  and  gums ; olivo  oil.  madder 
roots,  Turkey  carpets,  vallonea,  sponge,  gall*,  wax, 
copper,  hare-skint,  from  S>V).000  to  400,000  annually « 

floats’  wool,  salBower.  he.  Burgess,  who  visited  Smyrna 
n July,  IHM,  says,  British  commerce,  if  I may  judge 
from  the  present  state  of  the  harbour,  is  by  far  the  most 
considerahle.  There  are  now  30  vessels  under  cargo,  of 
which  more  than  a half  are  bound  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Kngllth  appear  to  engross  the  com- 
merce of  fruit ; the  French  of  cotton  ; the  Dutch  trade 
Is  entirely  fallen  otT.”  (ii.  80 — 8-'>.)  The  principal  foun- 
dation or  the  commerce  of  Smyrna  coiitlsts  In  the 
caravans,  composed  prinrlnally  of  Armenian*,  that  ar- 
rive from  Persia  and  the  Bast,  at  fixed  periods,  which 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  frequenting  the 
port.  They  carry  to  and  convey  away  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  exports  and  imports.  Bargains  are  princi- 
pally effected  by  Jew  broaers,  many  of  whom  have 
amassed  considerable  fortunes,  l/pon  an  average,  the 
selling  charge*,  generally,  may  be  calculated  at  about  12 
per  cent.,  Imd  the  charges  on  purcliaslng  at  about  8 per 
cent.  The  money,  weight*,  and  measures,  are  mostly 
the  same  as  at  ('oDstamiiiopIe.  Accounts  are  kept  In 
piastres  of  40  paras.  The  value  of  the  piastre  fluctuates 
according  to  the  exchange;  tnil,  in  l>*3i,  lliirge**  re. 
reived  97|  for  If.  sterling,  and  the  Spanish  dollar,  at  the 
same  time,  was  worth  *fTj  piastres.  The  oke.  which  is 
the  prtnri|>al  weights*  13  llis.  ox.  avolrd.;  the 
quintal  B 127'4'4  lii*.  aroird.  I (’out.  Diet. ) 

Smyrna  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
Flsii.  including  re«l  mullet,  oysters,  A.‘C.,  are  very  plen- 
tiful in  the  bay  ; ami  gam*  of  all  kinds,  mutton,  trie  fl'-sh 
of  wild  boars,  ftc.,  are  g<M3d  and  abundanr.  Wher  and 
clotted  cr»*am  are  u*i^  in  great  quantities.  ^*weet 
lemons,  orange*,  rlirtin*.  water-melons,  flg*.  and  grapes, 
are  grown  In  great  |»crfi*ciion  In  tiie  environs,  particu- 
larly at  Mimomen,  and  the  oll.er  vil1.ag«'S  on  tin*  i«p{»oiit*‘ 
side  of  the  (iu1|ih ; whence  bu.'ii<  carryur.'  i'rtiiu  aud 
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’ other  provisiont,  are  continually  passing  to  Smyrna. 

Mr.  Burgess  gives  the  ordinary  prices  of  certain  artl- 
* cles  as  follows:— Rggi  4 to  6 paras  each  ; milk  140  do. 
per  oke ; a small  1^  6 or  h do. ; melims  30  paras  the 
oke,  grapes  30  do. ; mutton  3 piast.  10  par.  the  oke ; beef 
tittle  more  than  half  that  price,  Ac. 

Most  travellers  speak  of  the  agreeable  society  met 
with  in  Smyrna  ; and  the  Greeks  of  the  city  have  begun 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  miturncs  of  western  Kurope. 

Ui»toricoi  .Vofi'cr — The  account*  of  the  foundation 
and  early  history  of  Smyrna  are  olwcure  and  somewhat 
cuntrodlctorT.  The  most  nrobahio  seem*  to  be  that  it 
was  fuiimled  by  a colony  from  Kphetus.  {Strabo,  lib. 
xiv.)  After  itudcrgning  various  vicissitutles.  It  was  de- 
stroyinl  by  Alyattcs,  king  of  Lydia,  the  inhab.  being  dis- 
persed amotif  the  turroundmg  village*.  At  the  distance 
of  about  4<tn  yt*ar*.  a project  for  reconstructing  the  city 
would  tq>pear  (n  have  tn'cii  entertained  by  Alexander  the 
(ireat ; but,  if  so,  it  was  to>t  rnrrietl  Into  effect  by  that 
rtmqucrur,  but  by  Antigmitis  and  l.yslinachtu.  The  dty 
built  by  them  was  imt,  however,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
city,  whicli  stood  i>n  the  fl  it  shore  on  the  other  side  of 
, the  Melei.  about  *ij  m.  N.K.  from  the  ni'aleni  city.  The 
adiniralde  port  and  other  advaiitagei  Mijoyed  by  the 
newly  built  city  rendered  It  hi  a short  time  une  of  tlie 
most  populous,  wealthy,  and  han<tS4>meit  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  •*  It  I*.’’  say*  Stralx*.  **  tiie  finest  cl^  of  Asia. 
Fart  of  It  Is  built  on  a hill ; hut  the  finest  edifices  arc  on 
the  plain  not  far  from  the  sea,  over  against  the  temple  of 
('y)M>Ie.  The  streets  are  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be, 
straight,  wide,  and  paved  with  fres-stone.  It  has  many 
stately  iHilidlngs.  magnificent  portkocs.  majeatic  tempb*« 
(including  a IfomrriHm.  or  temple  In  hommr  of  l|omcr>, 
a public  library,  ami  a rnnvmient  tiarlvHir.  which  may  be 
shut  at  pl**aMire.”(Lib.  xlv.  suA  mil  ) I’lider  the  Unmans 
Smyrna  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  ndmtlt  the  city,  after  It  hati  boim  almost  de- 
stroyed brail  earthqu.rke.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Siphlsts;  and,  along  with  Kpheius,  tweamo  ro- 
nowneti  as  a tehool  of  oratory  ami  science. 

til  more  modem  times  it  has  undergone  innumerable 
calamities,  from  which,  as  alrc.idy  stated,  nothing  hut  ita 
admirable  situation  for  commene  cihiIiI  have  enabled  it 
to  recover.  It  was  taken  and  ghen  up  (o  military  exe- 
cution by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  nr  Timur  Bei',  In 
14(ri  : and  finally  came  Into  tile  possession  of  tlie  Turks, 
in  1424. 

Smyrna  is  one  of  the  numernus  cities  liiat  contended 
for  the  honour  of  ticing  the  birth-place  of  Homer  ; and 
Chios,  perhaps,  cxci*|rte<l.  she  would  seem  to  have  the 
best  claim  to  this  proud  distinction.  Homert  Si'ivrmet 
fuum  tut  copfinHant ; itn<^ut  ttiam  delubrum  rjua  m 
oftptdo  Axffcaecrsm/.”  (i'lcero  pro  Archia,  cap.  8.) 
From  being  burn  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles.  which 
washed  the  walls  of  the  ancient  as  well  a*  nt  the  tnodero 
city,  Homer  is  sometimes  called  MeUtigntet. 

*’  Rlirtd  MvinWerm  thencr  llcwn^cwtiM, 

Whoa*  |si«m  Phti'tiUv  clMlli  ng'd  fiw  hb  own.* 

Thence,  also,  TMhiIIus  (lib.  Iv.  Meg.  1.  v.  210.)  calls  hit 
poem*  Sirtetras  Ckartat  ; and  Faiisaidas  uixt  {ArcMair. 
cap.  t>. ),  that  a cave  was  p<dnCed  uut  at  the  source  of  the 
; Meles.  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  com|M»ted. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  and  the  still 
more  deslnictlve  attacks  of  barbarians.  .Srnjmia  has  but 
few  considerable  remains  of  antiquity.  *rhey  consist 
principally  of  portions  of  the  old  walls,  rspcci^Iy  along 
the  castle-hlil,  with  some  vestiges  of  the  theatre  and  sta- 
dium. Many  pedestals,  statues.  Inscriptions,  aiHl  tmtlals, 
have  been  and  are  still  discovered  In  diggitig  ; and  per- 
haps no  place  has  conlribtiletl  more  than  this  to  enrich 
the  collections  and  cabinets  of  Kurope. 

It  has  been  sup|H>sed  by  Chandler  and  others,  that  the 
mud  and  other  ilrtrltus  brought  down  by  the  Kodus 
' (an.  J/ermu«),  which  has  Its  einlMiuchiire  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  (iulph.  will,  lii  thi!  i-nd,  fill  up  the  channel ; and  by 
depriving  the  city  of  Its  port,  effectiialty  consummate  ita 
ruin.  Rut  though  this  efTi-ct  may  ultimately  be  brought 
about,  it  Is  abun^ntly  certain,  comparing  the  Itank*  at 
the  river’s  mouth  witn  the  space  that  has  to  be  filled  up, 
that  a lengthened  scrie*  of  ages  muvt  previously  elaiMM*. 

[ Besides  the  aiilhurities  already  rcferri'd  to,  see  .4«sc»cnf 
' i'nirrriaJ  Hitlorp,  til..  4H».,  kvo,  <*d  . Ac. 

I SNOWDON,  a mountain  of  N.  Wales,  In  Caernarvon- 
' shire,  being  at  once  the  highest  in  the  range  nf  which  it 
forms  a part,  aod  in  S.  Britain.  Tiie  mountain,  which 
: Is  about  lU  m.  S.B.  from  Car-rnarton,  terminates  In  varl- 
> uus  peaks;  the  partirular  p<-ak,  the  Wyddva  (rontpkii- 
oiis).  to  which  the  name  .^nowdim  is  more  particularly 
apidicabie,  and  which  s^Mrcely  out-top*  several  of  the 
iurruundlng  summits,  is  3.A7I  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  >V.  si>ie  of  the  mountain  Is  very  precinitnti*, 

' and  is  composed  parity  of  |>entagonal  hrtsallic  coiumni. 

' The  view  from  the  summit  I*  *ery  extensive.  “ I saw 
from  it,"  savs  IVunaat,  "the  co.  of  Chetter,  the  high 
I hills  •»!  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  N.  of  Kugl.ind,  ScollaiMi, 
and  IreiatKl ; a plain  view  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; and  that 
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of  AnfriNer  Uf  extended  like  a map  before  me,  with 
evert  r(U  vitible.”  ( 7o«r  in  WaifM,  il.  S37.  ed.  1910.) 

SOC'IKTY  ISLANDS.  5<-e  Poltnkiia. 

SOCOTHA  (an.  Dio9eori4i$  ln*nta)^  an  Uland  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  380m.  from  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
aiHl  TiUm.  E.  Cape  GardaAji,  In  Africa;  lu  chief  town 
beiiiK  in  lat.  13*^  XK  V N.,  long.  54<^  6'  R.  It  Is  uf 
anclunfpilcd  shape.  Area  estimated  by  Mr.  Wellited  at 
1.000  tq.  m.  Pop.  probably  S.OtiO  or  ft.OdO,  principally  j 
Bedouins,  with  some  settl«^  Arabs.  African  slaves,  and  : 
descendants  of  Portuguese.  The  S.  coast  of  Socotra  ' 
preserves  a convex  and  qrarly  nnbnikm  line,  but  on  the 
N.  it  is  indented  with  many  boys  and  harbours.  'I'he  , 
interior  may  be  described  at  rimsisttu»(  of  tnountaint. 
nearly  surrounded  by  a low  plain  of  from  3t4i-tin.  in 
width,  extending  from  their  base  to  the  sea.  The  moon- 
tains  are  highest  t*>wanU  .the  N.R.  piirl  of  the  island, 
where  their  granite  pe.iks  rise  h»  about  A.iSKJfl.:  else- 
where they  average  nearly  2,**C¥)  ft.  In  heittht,  and  oMisi-tt 
mostly  of  .a  compact  cream-coloured  primitive  limestone. 
The  island  is  not  well-waterrd  ; but  the  K.  is.  in  this  re- 
spect, lieiter  than  the  W.  portion.  The  climate  does  not 
app«*ar  to  be  parttculariy  salubrious,  though  it  be  inure 
temperate  than  in  the  adjacent  continent.  .Among  the 
few  natural  nrotiurts,  the  most  im^wrtant  is  aloes  {Aloe 
iptrnia,  nr  fUtctiiriHa),  for  which  the  liiaiKl  has  been 
famous  from  the  earliest  period.  'Ibis  plant  is  fouiid 
grow  ing  sponlaneouslr  and  in  great  abundance  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  .VS)  to  3,fXlu  It.  above  the  level  of  the 

Elaltis.  Its  leaves  aro  plucked  at  any  |H'rlod,  and  after 
eing  plai'ed  in  a skin,  tne  juice  is  suftcri'd  to  exmlefrom 
them.  In  this  state  they  are  mostly  shipped  for  Muscat.  . 
Fonncrly  the  parts  of  the  island  producing  the  aloe  were 
fanned  out  to  ditTi  retU  iridividur-h.  the  produce  being 
taken  at  a low  ftxetl  price  by  the  Sultan.  At  present, 
any  one  collects  the  aloe  leaves  who  chooses  to  take  (he 
(nnibie,  and  nothing  is  levii>d  on  the  l>uUan's  acciamt. 
The  uu.iutity  exjmrtfs!  of  bate  has  rari4*d  ?<Ty  ruucii : in 
I'CU.  it  amount'll  to  Kl  skins,  or  2 tons  ; and  the  lio»t 
sold  fur  1 rupee  the  Heiigat  u-rr  (nearly  1 ih.  English) ; 
while  of  the  more  liulifh-rtrtit.  •(  aeers  might  l>e  pnicurcil 
for  a dollar.  (flW/sh  rf.)  Uragou's  bhmd  is  the  article 
next  in  imp«>rtance  . It  lithe  proiiuce  of  a leguminous  (ri-e, 
the  i*/crocr»rpM.«  rfrrtcin  w hicb  grows  on  (he  mountains. 
TaniariiuU.  tobacco,  ami  littcs  (important  as  fiKHl),  aro 
aim  growu.  Agriculture  is  in  .in  exeertlmgiy  low  «ute  : \ 
a sfMTtes  of  miuet  l>eiiig  the  only  gr.iln  cultivated,  and 
It  is  little  uiu'd  unless  a failure  of  milk  and  dates  be  ex-  I 
|»er1i‘nccd.  The  animals  are  caincU,  shiH'p.  goats,  oxen.  I 
asses,  and  civet  cats.  Sheep  and  goati  are  kept  in  large 
docks  in  every  part  of  the  Island  : they  arc  generally  of 
inferior  kinds,  while  the  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  though  - 
small,  are  very  su|>cdor,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  Eu-  I 
ro|N>an  variety.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Muscat.  [ 
whence  dates  and  other  provisions  are  cniefly  import^.  I 
Accordlug  to  -Arrian,  the  inhalis.  of  this  island  were.  In  ' 
antiquitr,  subject  **  to  the  kings  of  tbe  Ineense-cnuiitry,"  , 
or  Southern  Arabia.  At  present  Socotra  Itelongs  to  the 
Sultan  of  Kisseen,  Imt  his  supremacy  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  the  government  being  chiefly  delegated  to  otio 
of  the  prlnci|>al  iiihalw.,  who  agaiu  exerriscs  little  autho- 
niy, except  over  the  Bedouin,  or  native  t*op.  The  tribute  1 
to  the  .Sultan  barely  amounts  to  !KN)  dollars  a year.  The 
population  Is  wholly  Mohatnm«*dan.  The  women  go 
unveiled,  and  are  partly  occupied  in  tending  flocks,  and 
partly  In  nuking  glue,  and  carding,  spinidug,  and  weaving 
wool. 

The  only  town  of  any  cooaequence  Ls  Tamarlda.  on  tho 
N . E.  shore,  in  the  centre  of  a bay  which  affords  tolerablo 
anchorage.  Having  liern  ruined  by  the  Wahahees,  in 
IkOl,  it  consists  of  only  about  IhO  straggling  and  dila. 

fildatod  houses,  not  more  than  one  third  of  which  were 
□habited  in  iNM.  The  town  had  then  but  two  shops, 
where  the  only  articles  exposed  for  sale  were  date's, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  cloths.  ( tytiUied  ns  Grog.  JonntdU, 
V.  1 *►—?».) 

SOHAM,  a Rurket-tovm  and  par.  of  England,  cn. 
Cambridge,  hiind.  Supine,  near  the  borders  of  Suffolk, 
fi  m.  S.S.K.  Ely.  Area  of  par..  13,420  acres.  Top.,  in 
IM.')],  8,Gfi7.  The  town,  which  Is  irregularly  built,  covert 
a good  deal  of  ground.  I'he  par.  church  is  of  various 
dates,  one  portion  being  late  Norman.  Tbe  living,  a 
ri-rtory,  wortli  530f.  a year,  it  in  the  patnmage  of  the 
nrckcnt  incumbent,  who  also  holds  the  rectory  of  Soham* 
K.irl,  worth  AI.V.  a year.  (AVef. /fc*  lK.ij.)  Soham 

has  iiumenms  rharities,  es^tecially  Rishop  l.aney’s,  for 
appreiitiring  children  of  the  {uir.,  with  an  annual  revemte 
of  ni’.ir  44<U. ; a large  charity-school,  and  ti'vcral  alms* 
huuki’i,  Tho  feu  or  mere,  which  once  covered  the  adja- 
cent country,  has  lte<>n  drained  and  ciiltivated,  and  sup- 

1>liev  m«*«t  part  of  the  dairy  produce,  for  which  .Suham 
* cclebt.ited.  Markrl-day*.  Saturday,  fair,  May?.,  for 
hor»et  ami  rattle,  ( Pari.  Hrp.) 

SOIn.M)NS  lan.  Kiifunlunum,  post.  Augusta  5ae«- 
shmum),  a fortilnHl  town  of  Fraitre,  ilep.  Anne.  cap. 
arrond.  ; on-  tin'  Aisne,  here  crossed  by  a itambome 
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stone  bridge,  17  in.  8.W.  Laon.  Pop.  In  1R36, 7.864.  Its 
fortiflcatlons  consist  merely  of  bastioned  ramparts.  It  Is 
well  built,  and  clean,  the  houses  being  mcMtIy  of  stone, 
roofed  with  slate.  There  ere  many  curious  and  vene- 
rable public  buildings  t Inc.  the  cathedral,  fuundnl  In  the 
I2tb  century,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Kubens.  represent- 
ing the '*  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  the  remains  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  the  Uth  century;  tbe  castle,  on 
the  site  of  that  which  was  the  residence  of  various  Mero- 
vingian kings,  Ac.  'I'he  college,  hospital,  house  of  cor- 
rection, public  library  with  IH.OIXJ  vuls.,  and  theatre, 
deserve  notice;  and  in  the  vlcinUy  are  the  ruins  of  St. 
Medard’t  .Alibey,  founded  in  tWS7.  in  which  Pepin,  Carlo- 
man,  &r.,  were  rruwned,  and  Luuts-le-l)£bonn^re  was 
routined  by  his  sous.  S4>issuiis  is  a Idsbop'ssee,  and  has 
a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a communal  cuiicge,  two 
seminaries,  a society  of  aits  and  K'fences,  inanubeturea 
of  coarse  woollens,  hosiery,  and  earthenware,  and  a con- 
siderable troile  iu  ai^ncultural  pnaiuce. 

.Snissons  has  Uiui  the  the.otro  of  various  historical 
events.  It  was  here,  in  4>^t.  that  Clovis  Anally  extin- 
guished the  last  remains  of  the  Ws  stern  Empire,  by  his 
victory  over  tbe  lloin.in  general  Sjagrius.  The  town 
then  became  the  cap.  of  the  1*  ranks,  and  afterwards  of  a 
kingd.  of  its  own  tmmu  iu  the  (kli  and  7lh  centuries.  It 
was  frequmtly  brsiegetl  and  Ukeii  In  tho  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  Mrverc  lighting  between  the 
French  and  the  allies  In  I8l4.  {Hugo,  art.  Aisnt i Diet. 

Ac. ) 

SOLOTHCHN  (French  So/ewrr).  a canton  of  Sw(t- 
serlaiid,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Coiifederatlun.  between 
lat.  47^  and  47*''  30'.  an<l  the  7th  and  aih  di*«t.  of  E.  long.  ; 
having  N.  liable.  K.and  S.K.  Aargau  and  l.uceme,s^ 
on  its  other  sides  therantnn  of  Herne.  Area  *i.A8  sq.  m. 
I'i>p.,  in  l<t7.  mostly  all  K.  Catholics.  Though 

of  a very  irregular  shane.  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
neartv  equal  portions  tiie  N.W.  covered  with  ranges  of 
th«‘  Jura  .Mouiitams,  and  tho  S.F..  coinitrised  in  the 
valleys  of  tbe  Aar  and  Kmmeii.  home  of  tlve  summits 
in  the  former  rise  to  alxmt  4.0U0  ft.  above  the  level  of  (he 
sea  ; but  though  niggl'd,  this  part  of  the  canton  has  a 
large  extent  of  line  ujd;md  pastures.  In  the  other,  or  lower 
p«»rtt<m  of  tbe  canton,  the  ground  Is  fertile  and  well* 
cultivatrd  ; so  that,  on  (be  whole,  Solothurn  is  re- 
gardctl  at  one  of  the  most  produeuve  portions  of  Swlt- 
serUond.  More  corn  is  grown  than  Is  ri^quired  for  tho 
consumption  of  the  Inhabs. ; the  vine  d'H'S  not  succeed, 
but  a goiHi  deal  of  fruit  is  notwithUandJng  grown  forex, 
portation.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  here,  however,  as  io 
most  otherSwlss  cantons,  the  chief  branch  of  rural  indua- 
try.  In  Ik3H,  it  was  estimated  to  have  about  'At.'MtU  homed 
cattle.  14,000  sheep,  and  16.400  hogs:  the  latter  are  fed 
in  the  woods,  which  are  tolerably  extensive.  *l*be  cattle 
are  esteemed  among  the  (test  in  Swiiierland  ; they  are 
of  a )>ccullar  large-tailed  breed,  and  w ith  horses,  cheese, 
cherry  braudy.  fire-wood,  aud  marble,  constitute  tho 
principal  articles  of  export.  Only  a few  hands  are 
employed  In  mining  ; and  the  mainifactiirlng  establish- 
ments are  mostly  conflued  to  a few  iron  works,  storking 
and  cotton  looms,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  and  printing 
houses.  The  currency,  weights,  and  many  usages  of  this 
canton,  are  slndlar  to  those  of  Ucrae. 

Under  tbe  Constitution,  as  mudifled  In  IH3|.  the  greater 
council  consists  of  Iu9  menis.,  l>6  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  towns  and  the  10  rural  districts  into  which  Solothurn 
is  dlvhted,  and  the  remaining  13  by  the  memt.  already 
elected.  The  lesser  or  executive  council,  composed  of 
17  mems..  is  chosen  with  Us  president,  or  ae«>prr.  from 
among  the  ^eater  council.  The  assembly  meets  twice  a 
year  (or  15  days,  during  which  pcrbid  each  mcro.  receive* 
3 fr.  a day.  'The  town  of  Solothurn,  and  each  of  the  dis- 
trkts  has  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction  for  civil  causes ; 
btit  all  crlmiUHl  cases,  as  well  as  the  (inai  jurisdictluu  in 
civil  suits,  belong  to  a central  trll>unal  of  14  mems..  pre- 
sided over  by  the  avoyer  of  the  sute  assembly.  Every 
male  inhab.  altove  the  age  of  16  is  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice : the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is 
€00  men.  Total  public  revenue  in  105,  40b,lH4  fr. ; ex- 
' penditure.  40(i..Mdi  fr,  of  which  Ih.<kn)  fr.  was  rontrilHiled 
to  (he  general  Swiss  treasury.  There  Is  no  town  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  cap.,  Olten,  Dortvek,  Ac.  being  mere 
rllliiges. 

SoLOTHi'aN,  or  SoLRuaa  (an.  Solodmmm'),  a toarn 
of  Switterland,  and  the  ca;>.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the 
Aar,  near  tbe  foot  of  the  Jura  mmintains,  and  18  m.  K. 
by  K.  Berne.  Pop.,ln  lH35,4.'i54,  The  river  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  (uuti,  which  iommunicate  by  two  wooden 
bridges.  It  was  surrounded,  in  the  17th  crutury.  by 
cumbrous  fnrtlflcaiious,  the  removal  of  a part  of  which 
was  ordered  by  the  cantnual  counvii  in  laA'*.  It  U tole- 
rably well  iHilIt,  and  has  several  conspicuous  public 
edltlces ; including,  amimg  (•thers.  the  cath^ral  of 
St.  Urse,  one  of  the  bi'st  churclrev  in  Swltserland.  with 
several  other  churchi'i  aud  convents,  a towu  hall,  a 
square  i-iock-tower  b>  the  market  place,  (he  arsenal.  » ilh 
an  extensive  and  curious  rollectiuii  of  armnur,  a iiui- 
seum.  gowniment  house,  with  some  good  scul|>turcs 
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hns]»t»).  hcHjK?  of  correction,  barrackt,  tlicatrr,  Kc. 
It  h«i,  hUo,  a a botank  iiardcn,  and  a public 

library,  laid  by  Kiwi  to  compriie  lU.OcO  vol*.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  town  Ij  dull,  hating  few  mann- 
fa<*lure«,  and  but  little  trade.  The  Fol1*h  |ui(riot  and 
general.  Koicimko.  r*'»lded  here  during  the  Uit  two 
yean  of  hii  life,  which  terminated  on  the  16th  of  Oct., 
MI7.  Ilia  remuina  were  carried  to  the  catluKlral  of 
t’racow,  where  they  re|Kxe  t»e<Ude  thnie  of  the  fimoua 
John  .*tohie»ki.  IStroMnn’irr.  l)rr  Kanton  SoLiihurn ; 
J*icvt,  Sfiiliit.  dc  In  Smur  ; EbrL) 

.StlMKKSKT,  a maritime  co.  of  Kncland  ; having  N. 
and  N.  W.  the  Jlriitrd  (?hamici.tlie  itevi'rn,  and  (•loticei* 
teniiire,  E.  Wlluhire.  S.  Dorict  and  Devon,  and  W.  (he 
latter.  Area,  I,0.VJ.h(4j  arret,  of  which  alwHit  IWNVbO  are 
tup]>o*e<|  to  be  arable.  tnea<luw,  and  pasture.  With,  |H>r- 
ha|>«,  the  ilitgle  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there  it  no 
evunty  In  England  that  hat  a greater  variety  of  surface  j 
and  toil  than  .Sotnertet.  lit  tome  placet,  luiriicularly  in 
it»  W.  ami  N.K.  divisions,  it  ii  hilly,  and  even  numn-  i 
hunout;  in  Its  middle  part,  between  the  rivers  Ax  ami 
Parry,  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  marsh  land, 
whien,  in  titme  places,  are  of  extraordinary  iertUity  ; In 
other  placet  again,  there  are  extensive  tmxirt.  of  which 
Kxnioor,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  co.,  Is  the  primd|»a1. 
lint,  exclusive  of  tiirse.  the  CO.  cemtaius  a large  extent  | 
of  land  ^uall)'  adaphnl  for  tillage  mid  pasturage.  Tlie  | 
Vale  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  richest  and  moat  Iwautiful 
tracts  in  the  kingdom.  Tillage  husbiuidrs  is  ncitiier  ex-  ; 
tensively  carried  on.  nor  in  the  most  appr«it«l  manner.  > 
The  land  is  not  injured  by  overcropping,  but  it  is  not  ‘ 
properly  wrought,  and  Is  fre<]iiei)tly  PhiI,  and  out  of 
order.  Princi|»al  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans.  ; 
In  the  southern  and  interior  p.irls,  the  rot.xtion  is.  I fat-  ; 
low,  2.  w iieat.  3.  Iieans  or  seeds,  4.  o^its  : in  the  E.  part  of  I 
the  CO.  it  Is  generally,  1 . fallow,  2 w he,sl.  3.  o.ats  or  l«r-  1 
ley,  4.  seeds.  Pol.-Uocs  are  pretty  extensively  grown  ; hut  i 
turnips  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  any  part  of  ' 
the  CO.  I.lme  Is  frMpiently  used  on  the  araiile  l.md  : and,  | 
with  the  exception  of  <11102;,  is  the  only  mamire  that  is  1 
employesi.  Drilling  b<it  little  practised  ; beans  mostly  I 
planietl  by  the  dibble.  J.,aboiir*Ts  said  to  l>e  imhjient  ; ‘ 
and  that  they  seem,  when  employed,  as  If  they  would 
rather  stand  still  than  exert  thcMnselves.  { Ki‘nn<^if  ami 
O’rotMgcr,  i.  .tlW. ) A large  proportion  of  the  eo.  Is  in 
grass,  the  dairy  and  fattening  systems  being  b(»th  ex- 
tensively carriid  on  ('attle,  principally  of  the  Devon, 
shire  hrt*ed  ; but  a gecat  variety  of  other  brewlt  are  met 
with.  The  celebrated  (’heddiT  cheese  is  so  called  from 
a village  of  that  name  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mendip 
Hills;  hut  it  is  now  principally  ma<le  In  the  marshes 
round  (•lastonbiiry.  llriilgew.ater  chn>se  is  matlc  from 
the  marshes  between  that  town  and  Cross.  I'hr  itiwk 
of  thei'p  In  the  co.  is  siipiNised  to  ainmint  to  ntanit 
.WO.tWHi  head,  partly  long,  ami  juirtly  short-w<w>1Inl  ; pn>- 
ducing,  in  all,  about  l(i..'^ai  }^'ks  a year.  I-arge  quautt- 
ties  of  excellent  cider  are  made  in  various  lurls,  but 
particiiUrly  in  the  vale  of  Taunton.  Tlie  wt<ods  and 
wcxxIUnds  are  sup|)osed  in  all  to  rover  from  Sti.fgiO  to 
3A.(MS)  acres  ; and  it  is  distingoished  liy  tlie  stately  growth 
of  Us  hedgeniw  limber.  rroi*ertr  very  variously  divhlcd  ; 
Borne  larg<‘  estates,  (itil  a good  tfeal  of  land  occupied  by 
yeomen  who  farm  their  own  estates.  Farms  of  various 
liBcs,  but  the  majority  small.  Leases,  when  graiitt-d. 
arc  usually  for  Mor  12  ye.xrs : in  many  insianres.  how- 
ever. farmers  hold  at  will.  Average  rent  uf  land.  2&s.  9d. 
an  aere,  Iseing,  with  the  exee^rtion  of  I.ei(*estcr  and  Mid- 
dlcu'x,  (he  highest  in  (he  kingilom.  Mineral  products 
numerous  and  valualdc.  consisling  prindpaily  uf  coal,  | 
lejul.  calamine,  fvdier’s  earth,  limestone,  ireesloiie.  Ae. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  inlnr*«  liaving  iN'cn  nearly  , 
exhaiisti-vl.  or  )>eeomlng  more  didicull  to  work,  the  pro-  ' 
duce  of  had  Is  now  quite  iiiroutidorabic.  The  woollen 
manufacture  u<oh1  to  Im>  extensively  carriiM  04)  at  Taun- 
ton ; but  it  has  given  place  to  the  silk  trade.  Introduced  | 
in  177'v.and  at  (iresent  proscciili'd  on  a pndty  large  scale.  ' 
The  woidlen  manufuttire  is  stdi.  however,  carried  on  nt  j 
Tromc.  Shepton  M.illel,  Wellington,  and  some  other 
pl.-»res  in  them.;  but  it  has  tong  t>ren  in  n dt-dining  j 
state.  Gloves  birgetv  mamifiurtured  at  Yeovil  I'rin-  ' 
cipal  rivers.  Lower  .tvon.  Ax.  Krue.  I'arrct.  and  Eve.  1 
Tne  Parrel  Is  navigable  from  IguigiHirt  to  Its  mouth.  1 
Taunton  and  iirhigewater  are  united  by  a canal ; and 
there  are  canals  in  other  parts  of  the  m.  Somersetshire 
I*  <|ividt>i  into  40  hundNsU  an<l  7 liberties,  and  contaitis  1 
47.'»  fKirlshe*.  It  returns  l.’l  tnems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; »i*.,  I 
4 for  the  co..  3 each  for  the  ciliet  of  Hath  and  Wells.  2 | 
each  for  the  lairs,  of  Url«lgcwater  and  Taunton,  :ind  I for  I 
I'rome.  Heg  electors  for  the  co..  in  IH.7H3,  of  : 

which  9,7V>  bclonge«t  l«*  the  K..  an<I  1Mi24  to  the  W.  dl-  I 
vision.  In  |K4I.  .xomersel  11.011  inhaip.  houses,  and  ! 

436.iR(2  inliahs.,  of  whom  2*ip.42l  wcr(>  males,  and  2*i>>..SM|  : 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  jHair,  In  . 
l<ti).40,  Annual  value  of  real  nr«q»«Tty,  in  | 

C*l^.  ’iJt<M,723f.  Prunis  u(' trade  and  proh‘s»{>jii«  ID  ditto, 

tiOMEHTON.  a market-town  and  par.  of  Kii^laDd, 
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’ CO.  S<>;neTset,  on  rising  ground  beside  the  Carey.  II  m. 

S .S.W.  Wells.  Area  of  par.,  acres.  Pop.,  hi  Kti, 
j I,7h6.  Tlie  town  consi*t!t  of  some  small  itrctUs,  with 
I hmiset  mostly  of  bine  lias  stone  ; and  has  a tow  n hall,  in 
1 which  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  one  of  the  co.  gaols. 
The  cniirrlt,  an  aiuimil  structure,  has  an  t-ight-si.hsl 
embatthxi  tower,  G3  ft.  in  height.  The  living,  a ilc.irnge, 
worth  2.V.tf.  II  year.  Is  in  the  C'ft  of  the  KUrl  of  llchcstcr. 
' Somerton  hosagofid  IVec-srnool,  nml  ;m  almshouse  lor 
K ]H»iir  women.  Thougli  supjiosed  to  have  been  a Koinoii 
•bition,  there  Is  no  infiirmati-m  res)N*cting  it  lilt  the  lle|>- 
tarchy.  when  it  was  a eonsi<lera*de  fortitkxi  lowu.  and  the 
residence  of  Ina  and  other  kings  of  WtuiM'X.  Hence  it 
abounds  in  Saxon  antiquities,  including  {larls  of  the 
I ancient  walls,  a rouinl  lower,  and  tlie  castk.  In  which 
j John  king  of  Fr.'uice  was  Imprisonixl  substxjueuily  to  his 
' c.vpture  at  the  battle  of  Poictier*. 

SOM  M E.  a dtp.  of  France,  reg.  N-.  comprised  mostly 
In  the  old  nr<»v.  of  Pic  irdy.  lM-tw«x*n  lal.  41**^  37'  an<l  5<r^ 
‘Jt»*  N,.  ami  I'liig.  I®  2-V  and  3 ' 10'  K. ; having  N.  Pas-d«-- 
t'alais,  F,.  .\isne,  S.  Oise,  and  W.  Seine- inf^ricure  and 
the  English  Chnnnel.  Are.i,  GI4,2><7  hcct.ires.  I'op.,  Ui 
IK.VI.  .'>4.'»1I21.  Its  gimeral  slope  is  towards  the  N.W., 
which  direction  is  taken  hy  its  prinnfial  nrers,  consisting 
of  the  Somme,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  1x^11.11 
parts,  the  Authir,  foriniiig  a part  of  the  N.  boundary, 
ami  the  Bresle,  bamdlng  it  on  liic  S.W,  The  Somme 
rises  at  Fonsomme  ki  .Aisne.  ami  runs  generally  N.  W.  to 
the  English  t'hamiei,  which  it  enters  u little  iwlow  St. 
Valery,  nearly  oppo*lte  Hastings,  by  an  anliiary  from  3 
to  4 m.  wiiie,  .after  a c ourse  oi  .ib  »iit  120  m.  Its  princi)u) 
atlluenls  are  the  Avre  and  Celle;  St.  Quentin,  Ham. 
Peroiine,  Amiens,  and  MdK'ville  .are  on  Its  Ivuikv.  The 
Somme  is  natin’.ihle  for  about  half  Its  conns*,  b'lt  its  n.i- 
vlg.ition  is  Interrupted  by  shmils.  The  lateral  raiml  of 
the  .Somme  {t'nna/  de  Eicardu),  !>C  m.  In  length,  com- 
mences at  Ablarville,  and  Cimiie\’ts  this  river  with  tiia 
Oise.  l'hl«  dep  has  generally  anaktxl  aspe.  t.  In  |a.X4, 
according  \oiU*'itJfieutt  TnbUt.  it  i-ompri»*xl  4?dJ|ti2  hert, 
arable  land.  ir>.432  do.  menilows.  2U,.V>odo.  firchards.  Ac., 
and  A|.2<'7  do.  wo<hIs.  .Agriculture  is  more  su1ranre<l 
than  in  most  French  lieps.  ; /c  cttlti\ati'vr  fit  iabarti-uj 
ft  df  (Hugo.)  M<»re  corn  l»  grown 

than  is  rcquirtxi  for  home  consumption;  In  li3.’>.  its 
produce  w.as  estim.xtcd  nt  nearly  S,7&s.()iio  hcctol  . prln. 
clpally  whr.xt.  niasiln,  and  tiots.  Atmul  2nti.ixa»  hectof. 
of  cider,  and  lOO.UUOdo.  of  beer,  are  prodiici^l  suitiminy. 
Cattle  and  shet'p  are  numerous,  and  tne  pnaluce  In  wool 
is  staled  to  Iw*  aliout  7M(*.0(HJ  kilog.  a year.  In  IKJA.  of 
24H.yi7  projicrties  subject  to  tho  coalnA.  J»HCtire, 
l<t,74a  were  at»*  ss4*d  at  less  than  5 fr.  Miner.il  pro- 
ducts  are  of  little  importauco  ; Intt  the  dep.  is  dUtin- 
' giiished  for  its  nianufattures.  Wixdlen,  cottnii,  and 
silken  goods  of  various  kinds,  are  ntaile  at  .Amiens  and 
I .Ablievillc;  cotton  and  linen  tltrejul.  oil,  and  leather  at 
j Peronne,  Ham,  Doullcns.  Ac.  K<«carix>tln  is  the  s<-at  of 
I some  of  the  largest  liardw.xre  fortories  In  the  kingitorn  ; 

1 and  machinery,  pajH-r.  and  t>et*l-rf>ol  sugar,  are  pnalucevl 
in  ronkidcrable  quantities,  hoinine  is  divided  into  fivo 
1 arroinis  : chief  towns.  Amiens  the  rap.,  .Aldw-ville, 

! D<mllens,  Mtmtdldlcr  niut  Peronne.  It  sends?  mems. 

, to  the  L’h.  of  Deps.  Regubred  electors.  I8.3.H-.A9.  3.971. 
j Total  puhlic  rrvoTiue.  IKIl.  l6,jH4,H4x  fr.  {Hugo,  iul. 

Sommr f French  fl0in‘nl  Tabfet.) 

1 S 00  Loo  ISLA  SUS,  a group  of  the  E.  Arrhlp*  iagn„ 

' 4th  division  {i'ratrjnrd),  extctKlIng  from  the  N.K  pnrt 
of  Romeo  to  Mindanao,  the  most  il.  of  the  Phili|ipim} 
i'l.iiids,  between  the  4th  .and  7th  d«'gs,  of  N.  lat..  ami  tho 
120th  and  I23<l  of  K.  long. ; h.xvmg  S.  the  Sea  of  r«-lebe<4. 
and  N.  the  Sooloo  .S<M.  They  consist  of  about  IKI  islands, 
taking  their  name  from  SooIu>>,  one  of  the  largest.  alKxit 
the  middle  uf  the  group,  They  priHhice  rii'e,  swi-**!  pota* 
toes,  yams,  ami  many  uf  the  tiiu*st  fruits  of  the  East ; hut 
sago  IS  the  (irincipai  food  of  the  inhalM.  IV, iris,  mother. 
of-|M*arl,  and  cowries,  are  hinong  tlieir  most  valu.'vbie  pro- 
ducts. Formerly  the  tnhub*.  carrh*d  on  a large  trado 
with  Japan  ; at  present  their  commerce  is  vhieriy  with 
the  .aaljocent  islainls  of  Gelelies,  Mimlaiuio,  Borneo,  Ac., 
and  a few  junks  that  come  yearly  from  (diino.  Tho 
.<iK>loo4  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  live  under  a 
sultan,  whose  p<iwcr  b,  however,  much  litnili'd  hy  a kind 
of  fetuLvl  Hristocrocy.  I'hey  are  dislinguikhed  for  their 
pirwies.  and  their  continual  hostility  to  the  S|»anlards  of 
the  Pliihppincs ; in  I77A  they  destroyed  an  estahliah- 
meiit  fonne«l  by  the  E.  I.  (*omp.  on  the  neiglibourlng 
island  of  Hal.aml>agnn.  (Hn>»tUon,  E.  /.  O/n.) 

SO  I’ H I A.  or  *rit  I.A  1)1  I’/.A.  a city  of  European  Tur- 
key. pro» . ihilgaria.  near  ItsW.  extremity,  in  a tine  i>l.iiii, 
on  the  Ktigana.  a tributary  of  the  lsker,9.t  m.  S.S.E.  Wi- 
din,  and  1-V>  m.  .S. W.  Kustchuk.  Horseheirnaim  (AVefa), 
the  Diet.  agree  in  rating  Its  {Hip.  as  high  ns 

fr<un  4A.00U  to  .')(i,<)0U ; and  it  is  said  to  have  lit) 
mostpies,  ami  10  churches.  Mr.  Burgess  says.  “ SophU, 
although  one  of  tin*  meanest  cili<‘s  I ever  saw.  must  -till 
be  ctmsidersxl  as  the  rap.  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  holding  .1 
high  rank  amotig  the  cities  of  Eur<qM*an  Turkey.  The 
siluation  B}<[»cau.*tl  to  rn«  the  most  uuiuvuurabic  that 
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•otild  have  been  chomi  for  a citv  ; iiink  In  a hollow.  It  U , 
eonttandjr  luibic  to  ttc*  inuncUu-*! : and  k khout  canali  to  , 
carrv  off  the  •upornliumlAiit  w.itrm  of  the  hker,  the  plain  ; 
li  alniojit  lost  to  the  labour  of  the  agrit-tiiiiiriBt.  The 
habitations  are  all  moile  of  bakeiL  mud  ; aikI  I scarcely 
•aw  one  wliicb  uui(ht  to  l>o  qualiAi-il  wllh  any  other  np*> 
pellatinn  than  that  of  hotel.”  {Gre»-ce,  Sic.,  il. 

Kophin  is,  howerer,  the  residence  of  the  beKlrr>lr>et(  of 
Itotitnella,  and  of  Clrcek  and  Knui.  C’aih.  art  hbiihop*. 
It  has  manufarturtrs  of  woolb'f)  ami  silk  ttulTs,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  and  an  rxtentWr  general  trade.  There 
are  some  warm  tuiths.  This  city,  hiutided  byJintmLan, 
was  Imtit.  it  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  the  aiie.  Satdica. 
{liuriictM's  iirecec,  aiui  Ike  Iterant,  il. ; Did.  , 4^.) 

SOlt.^.  a city  of  the  Neapolitan  dom..  'I'erra  dl 
Lavoro.  rap.  disir.,  on  the  Liris,  &0  m.  K.  N AV.  Capua. 
I'ttp.  IC.b-O.  {tlitmpi^/di.)  “The  episcopal  town  of 
Sora,  retaining  its  ancient  name  an<l  situation,  is  aiiout 
3 m.  distant  fVum  Isola.  along  an  eacellent  riMid.  which 
terminates  with  the  vailej  itself  at  its  gates.  Here  the 
Liris.  flowing  Irum  a glen  of  narrower  dimensions,  but 
cuiisiderabte  length,  forms  a lietid  round  the  city,  and  is 
crosM-d  by  two  bridges.  The  place  U consequently  in  a 
flat  hut  md;  unpleasant  |KMitiun  t one  whole  dank  iiclng 
waieriHi  by  the  river,  and  the  hinder  exlrendiy  resting 
against  an  in»ulutoil  rocky  hili,  on  which  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  Its  Gothic  castle,  and  those  of  its  ttill  more  an- 
cient walls.  The  dwellings  are  large,  the  streets  w ide  ' 
and  well  iiavetl,  and  the  {>op.  apparently  easy  and  in-  | 
dustrious.”  {i'ravm’t  Ejcuiiivn  in  Ike  .ibruzxi,  3fc.  1.  ^ 
112.) 

After  its  cathedral,  In  the  front  of  which  are  a number  , 
of  Inscriptions  and  fragnnnds  of  sculptures,  the  principal 
buildings  are  four  other  churches,  several  convents,  hirs-  ! 
Uals,  and  seminaries,  a showy  modern  gateway,  4c.  I 
'he  adjacent  country  U both  fertile  and  well  cul-  i 
tivated.  I 

Sora  was  of  Volsclan  origin,  but  became,  at  an  early  i 
perhxl,  attached  to  the  party  of  ti^Samnites;  though  ' 
•uMued  and  roloniacd  by  tiie  Romans.  It  rejteatediy  i 
threw  oir  their  yoke,  and  vindicated  Us  ancient  Ueedoiii.  i 
Juvenal  enumerates  Sora  among  the  country  towns  in 
w hich  an  individual,  limt  of  ilie  Lxistlc  and  dissipation  of 
Home,  might  find  a ctiini'ortable  residence 

St  iMWrs  swltl  CirrmiUba*,  cn><tms  Sore 

A gt  h'«brMrrtw  doniui,  aui  Knum«*ic  nuwiur. 

S«i.  ill.  'J». 

flora  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Cardinal  Daroniiii, 

SOKI.A  t.tn.  SuntanSiu),  a city  of  Spain,  in  Old  ('as- 
tUc,  cap.  prnr.  of  its  own  n.iine.  on,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  the  source  of  the  Doiiro,  here  cri>»s«^  by  a , 
fine  Slone  bridge.  1 13m.  N.K.  Mailrld.  I’np.  aijout 
it  Is  encloseil  l>y  old  walls,  and  has  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  an  ho<nltai.  Jesuits’  eollego.  prison.  Ac.  On 
the  K.  it  is  roinmandiHl  by  an  ohl  fortress,  now  p.irtly  In 
mint : and  on  the  S.  it  a ron>iderabie  siihiirb.  It  Is  duty 
and  iU-built,  w ith  a few  itlk  fabrics,  and  senne  trade  in 
wool.  I 

Adj.icrnt  in  the  town,  on  the  N..  are  the  ruins  of  the  j 
famous  rtly  of  NfsissTU.desiroyr<l  by  the  Romans, na»o  i 
132  B.c.  Vo  peojile  ever  discos ercsl  greater  bravery,  or  ; 
made  a more  gallant  st.-tnd  in  defener*  of  their  lilMotirt, 
than  the  Inh.ali*.  of  this  small  sUtc.  Sumnntia.  quitufum 
Varlkaginix,  Cnfii.r.  t'ormMi,  trpihtis  tnjern/r,  iln  fir. 
tulis  n<,Hnnc  et  A'-«orc  pnr  owaiftas,  tumiuNifu/ur,  si 
rims  (rslftnc*.  /hs/xmor  rferwr.  (F/oriw.  lib.  II.  rap.  i>t.) 
The  comhict  of  the  Romans  In  litis  rtmtest  wns  dls- 
tiogiiUhesl  alike  by  perfidy  and  vindictive  malignity. 
The  Surnnntlne*  hating  defeatctl  l*«»mj»ey.  grandfather 
of  Pompry  the  Great,  who  hail  bs‘Sicge«t  their  city,  he 
concluded  a treaty  with  them.  Rut  the  Romana  hating, 
on  various  pretexts,  broken  this  treaty,  sent  a |>owerful 
army  iwainst  the  Numnntlnes  under  the  consul  Man- 
clnus.  The  latter,  however, lieing  even  more  unsiircessful 
than  Pomi»ey.  was  oldiged,  to  save  himself  and  h»»  army 
from  total  destruction,  to  roiirlude  a new  treaty  with  his 
successful  adversatii  s : w ho  stipnlatcil  for  nothing  but 
th.it  they  should  ret.aln  their  Indejien.leiicr,  and  be  reck- 
oned among  the  friends  and  allii*s  of  Rome. 

Tiberius  Gr.vrhus.  then  qinvstor  In  the  consular 
army,  was  a prinri|wl  paify  to  llii*  treaty,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  swoni  to  by  all  llie  chief  olfirers  of 
the  Roman  army.  Rut  though  the  Ntimantines  siiarcsl 
by  this  treaty  the  livi'>s  of  Id  ono  Roman  soldiers  that 
were  in  their  power,  and  stlpul.tti'sl  for  notiiing  that  a 
generous  or  high-mindeti  t>eople  cmhl  under  any  clrcum- 
stances,  have  refusixi  to  concede,  the  .senate  ai»d  |>coy>le  of 
Rome  wen- base  enough  to  annul  the  treaty;  and  sent 
Scipio  .\fricaniis.  who  h.id  destroyed  Carthagi*.  to  wage 
a w ar  of  extermination  against  the  Nuinontlnes  ! Scipio, 
who  knew  the  bravery  of  those  he  had  to  coulend  with, 
dill  nut  attrijiiit  to  carry  the  city  liy  storm  ; but  huvlnjr 
surrounded  it  by  strong  lines  of  clmimTaU.ili«in.  leil 
famine  to  clTecl  its  reduction.  NivtwithstumltnR  their 
Inferior  mimUTs,  the  Niunantlnes  made  the  most  aston- 
ishing efforu  to  break  thr<ui^h  and  destroy  the  works  of 
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the  Romans;  but  having  been  renulsod,  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  drratlfiil  extrcmitie*.  It  is  uncertain 
how  the  final  catastrophe  of  tlits  noble  city  was  con- 
lUminated ; whether,  as  Klonis  afiirms  (tiU.  fi-  eaiK  M.), 
the  Numaiitlurs  set  it  on  tiro,  and  perished  in  the 
flames ; or  whether,  as  Appian  states  (In  1/trr.  p.  311.). 
having  sum'iidered.lhe  small  remnant  of  its  inhabs.  that 
were  found  alive  were  sold  as  slaves.  One  thing  only  is 
certain,  lh.-it  tlie  struggle  refl<>cts  the  highest  rre\Mt  U]>oii 
the  NumanUnes,  and  tlie  most  Indclilile  disgrace  on  the 
Romans  It  is  due  to  the  ch.irarlcr  of  ritrerins  (iracchus 
to  Slate,  that  he  rriirolwitcd  in  ll«e  stiniigest  manner  the 
)>erfidy  ami  hitd  &ith  of  his  rouiitrjinrn  in  refusing  t<* 
ratify'the  treaty  witii  the  Numaniines  (Resitles  the 
Biithontiei  already  refern-d  to.  Ss-e  AnciCHi  Vnitt-rsni 
Ihstorq,  xii.  4UM..  Hvu.  ed.) 

SOllKKNTO  (an.  Surrcnlum).  a city  and  sea  port  of 
the  Nea^Mditan  dom..  prov.  Napkw.  on  the  8.  tide  of  the 
Ray  of  Naples,  IK  m.  S.H.  that  capital.  Top.  about  H.OOU. 
{Hampt>ldi.)  It  is  well  built  and  clean;  an<l  hat  best) 
eelebraled  In  antiquity,  as  well  as  In  modern  times,  for 
the  beauty  of  Us  siluAtion,  and  the  mlidness  of  its  cli- 
mate. being  hence  called  by  Horace  surrentum  Amarnum, 
(Kpitl.  IL  tg.  iin.  .VJ.)  It  Is  the  seat  of  lUi  archbishopric  ; 
and  besides  the  cathcviral.  has  several  churrlu^.  nume- 
rous convents,  an  hospual,  seminary,  college,  sch<M>i  of 
navigation,  and  some  silk  manufactures.  It  w.vs  siippoMHl 
Id  antiquity  to  have  lH*en  the  seat  of  the  Sirens.  (/Vm. 
lib.  Iv.  cap.  .5.)  But  it  derives  Us  principal  ilhistraiion 
from  its  having  iH'cn  the  birth-place  of  TurqmUo  Ttu-so, 
the  greatest  of  Italian,  and,  (>erhap«,  of  miHlern  pw^s, 
born  here  on  the  I Ith  of  March,  1.HI.  “Among  lluf 
many  respect-xtile  houses  termed  palaces,  which  atlorii 
Sorrento,  that  in  which  the  author  of  the  (irrusniemme 
Ltbcrala  w as  burn,  tuturally  excites  the  greatest  Interest ; 
it  is  placed  on  the  clitr rising  immerltately  from  the  sea. 
and  uffrri  some  pretension*  to  elegance  of  arridtocture, 
but  probably  rrtaint  In  its  outw  ard  form  no  retnain^f  its 
ancient  apt^arance.  .Sorrento  is  a place  of  high  anti- 
quity; and  the  various  insrr{(giun4,  b-xf-rellefs,  4c.. 
loui^  in  it  at  dilferent  {wrinds,  are  r«iltect<xl  under  an 
archway  in  the  town,  which  thus  forms  a kind  of  o(ien 
museum,  accessible  to  every  visiter.  The  ancient  walls 
and  towers  can  scarcely  be  n femtl  to  the  Lombards, 
who  crertril  this  territory  into  a small  iudep.  pruid. 
pality.  Ol),  milk,  meat,  and  game,  are  all  excellent  in 
their  dlflcrent  kinds  at  Sorrento  ; whiln  its  veal  is,  by 
some,  reputed  the  best  In  Kurope.  The  capital  is  sup- 
plied from  it  with  many  of  these  articles,  liv  l>oats  plying 
at  regular  limes  of  the  day.”  (Crneeis.  31M— 3%.)  The 
beautiful  Bay  of  Sorrento,  3 m.  wide.  Is  surruunditl  by 
a semi-circular  range  of  wtxKletl  hills,  between  which 
and  the  sea  is  a rich  plain,  the  I'lano  di  .Sorrenio,  in 
which  are  many  villages  and  detarheil  homes. 

It  was  on  the  lillU  bounding  the  plain  Cuiict  Siurrm- 
timi  ritijfri,  that  the  famous  wine  was  produced,  which, 
in  antiquity,  viinl  with  the  FalernUn  and  Ca-cubau. 

Burrmtins  hiiNr*  ^ nee  Murrhim  ytirts,  nee  surum 
bum*  . dabutM  calit**  bwc  Ubl  *in*  •u-w- 

Mutt.  a>ig..ui>.xtii.  no. 

It  was  a powerful  wine,  and  did  not  arrive  at  perfection 
till  it  had  been  kiqit  above  2R years.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  care,  the  wine  imw  produced  fmm  Siirrentlne  graj>ea 
il  among  the  poorest  tn  Italy.  Near  Sfirrrnto  are  the 
remains  of  the  villa  of  I’olliiis,  describi'd  by  Statius. 
(See  Sirmhume's  Tntfcis,  1.  hH.) 

SOl'NI)  Sec  K.i.sixfr'a. 

Soi'R  A R.\  Y A.  a considerable  town  of  Java,  being 
one  of  the  three  principal  sra.portt  of  that  island,  on  Iho 
N.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  nisi  ut  IGOm.  B.  Sa- 
marang.  It  stands  ab<>ut  Ij  m from  the  Strait  of 
Maiiura,  on  lK>th  sides  a river,  said  to  Ire  navig.Uiir  hy 
b'Mls  for  loom,  from  the  sea.  ami  deep  enough  at  its 
mouth  to  receive  vessels  of  Q!a>  tons.  The  town  itself  is 
of  small  extent,  but  It  has  several  suburlrs.  and  round  it 
.ire  a nimilwr  of  hniidsome  villas;  its  vicinity,  though 
low.  Iwdng  less  unhealthy  than  th.it  of  Ratal  i.v.  Mr.  Karl 
•ays  that  It  is  also  much  more  gay  and  liveU  th.n  the 
Utter,  and  well  supnlkd  with  provisions  of  all  kiiKls. 
Snurafraya  seems  to  nave  the  only  secure  harUiur  on  the 
N.  enn-t  of  Java,  and  the  only  one  In  which  the  shipping 
is  well  defendeai  by  the  ImtteHcs  on  shore,  its  chief 
entrance  Is  commanded  by  a strong  fort  on  a Inw  isiaml 
about  l»m.  from  the  town.  Several  English  reshh  nti, 
agents  to  hoiitwMi  at  Ratavku  are  setlUxl  here ; though 
Eiirojseani  are  upon  the  whole  few.  There  are  nuine- 
rrius  .Arabs  and  their  descendaiils.  According  to  Earl, 
more  ships  arc  built  .at  Sntirabaya  than  at  any  other  |>ort 
ofthe  E.  Archi|>el.igo;  when  he  visittd  the  ploce.in  tX3C, 
tiie  great  ship-builder  was  an  Englishman,  employing 
I from  300  to  4fMl  workmen,  all  of  whom  IivihI  In  a largo 
village  adjoining  his  dockyard.  (Earfs  Emlem  Seas, 
47.  73. : llnmlitun.  Jfc.) 

'>  SOliTH.AMPTliN.  a pari,  anri  mun.  bor,  •ea-port. 
‘ and  market-town  of  England,  being  a eo.  of  Itself  in 
Hampshire,  at  iho  embeuthure  of  the  the  Itcheo,  in  an 
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lnl«t  of  the  tea,  cullfnl  Southeropton>water,  12  m.  H.  bjr 
^ WlnrhMtrr,  end  70  m.  W.  S.W.  Londiiti.  L»t. 
ftO*  53'  W"  N.,  Iona.  1*^24'  \V.  Pop.  of  thu  pari.  b«»r., 
which  it  CO  i‘Xten*lv<‘  with  the  eo.  of  the  town,  in  1*<3I. 
19324;  in  IMI,  2G.952.  The  approecli  to  the  town 
from  the  London  road,  through  • fine  Avenuo  of  treei 
and  A weiUbuilt  iiiburb,  i»  exceedingly  striking.  The 
^ncipal  entrance  it  through  Uargale.  one  of  the  ancient 
gate*,  which  alto  divides  the  town  into  3 partt.  called 
retpe^ively  Above  bar  and  Below-har.  The  lligh-.»treet 
heluw  bar,  which  it  more  than  | m.  In  length,  leads 
directly  to  the  quay,  for  the  imi>r>>vmicnt  of  which  the 
water-gate  wat  removed  about  4«  rear*  ago.  ThraiKient 
part  of  the  town  wnt  formerly  eoclim-d  with  wallt  about 
m.  In  circ..  of  which  there  are  contiderabic  remMint 
on  the  W.  tide  of  the  town,  and  two  old  gates  in  addition 
to  Bargate.  Many  tmaller  ttreeit  branch  laith  K.  and  W. 
fhHB  tne  princif^l  avenue,  and  buildiiigt  are  rapidly 
increatitig.  the  »|mcc  occupied  by  itrecU  aiwl  himtet  now 
exceeding  3|  m.  in  circuit.  **  The  old  town  occuple* 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  part,  of  St  John,  .St.  Lawrence, 
Hulymod.  St.  .Michael,  and  .AlUSalntt-inlra.  I'he  para, 
of  St.  Mary  and  All-Sainu  extra  arc  exientlve.  and  were 
till  of  late  yeart  principally  agricultural.  The  tuwn. 
however,  now  extendi  into  bedh  of  them : and  in  the 
latter  the  new  Uilldlngt  conttit  principally  either  of 
handtome  town-houtet  or  detached  villa  rcaUencet.  A 
new  road  hat  been  formed,  extending  E.  from  the  High- 
•treet  to  the  tteam-ferry  over  the  Itcheti;  leveral  new 
itrccti  are  already  in  progrett,  and  dockt  are  about  to  be 
formed  on  the  river,  near  the  ferry-plcr.  The  part,  of 
S.  I«awrence  and  Holyrood,  through  which  the  High- 
street  pastes,  contain  the  dwellings  uf  the  most  respect- 
able and  opulent  tradespeople:  in  the  latter  are  theMarkrt- 
plare,  Audit-houie,  Cuttom-housc.  several  of  the  priiici{Nil 
notelt,  and  the  town  quay:  Indeed,  in  a commerci.il 
point  of  view,  these  two  ^rs.  cumprite  the  most  im- 
portaut  part  of  the  town.”  ( Bound.  Report.)  The 
whul^own  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gat.  and  it  ex*  ' 
ceediiigly  clean : the  iiihabs.  have  hitherto  been  tuppiietl 
with  water  from  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  from  the  lorreato  of  pop.,  and  the  deficiency  of  w ater 
of  late  yeart,  the  committiouert  of  waier-vorkt  have 
entered  into  a contract  for  the  construction  of  an  .Arte- 
sian well  on  Southampton  Cmnmon,  to  supply  A^.OiK) 
cubic  feet  per  day,  widen  it  now  (Januarr,  Iw42,)  nearly 
fliiithed,  tlie  workmen  having  reached  a aepth  of  Vi2  ft., 
and  entered  the  chalk  stratum.  The  old  roH'rvoiri  on  i 
the  common  will  be  tu|>plied  from  this  well  in  dry  sea-  ' 
sons.  Besides  the  buildings  devoted  to  commerce  and  | 
other  purposes,  the  town  has  a theatre  and  avsi'mbi)'- 
rnoms.  Tlie  military  orphan  asylum  for  girls. esUlihshed 
by  the  late  Duke  of  \urk.  and  occupying  the  disused 
barracks,  has  been  removetl,  and  the  buddings  are  now 
appropriated  to  tbe  establishment  for  the  irigunomctrlcal 
surrey,  recently  rctnuv(*d  thither  from  the  Tower  uf 
lAmdon.  The  handMune  suite  of  Itaths  on  the  bi'ach 
hare  been  converted  into  a dock  house  and  offlt-es  for  the 
Southampton  D'Kk  Coinf>any  ; iml  there  arc  very  cun-  | 
Ti'ideal  baths  in  other  ik.mv  of  the  town.  Tiie  old 
Saxon  caitie,  repaired  by  Uirhard  II.  in  the  view  of 
prot(*cling  the  h.trboiir.  was  pulled  down  some  ve.ir«  ago,  | 
and  a private  cha|>el,  In  which  the  ('hurch  of  England  ' 
service  U peformevt,  built  upon  its  site.  \ 

The  t«>wii  has  five  j»ar.  churches,  three  of  which  are  In 
the  gift  uf  (he  lord  clinncellor,  one  in  that  of  the  tiUhr>p  of 
Winchester,  and  another  iu  the  patron.ipe  oftJii:>  ;i'i 
C'ollege,  Oxford,  ilolyrootl  church  is  nil  am  lent  editiee. 
with  a tower  and  spire,  the  ja>rfiro  b»-i'ig  lli*-  site,  beh»rc  . 
the  Keform  .Act.  fur  the  hustings  at  elcvtimis  fur  the 
bor.  St.  Mi.-liael's  is  .v  l.irge  structure  iu  the  Norman 
st)le,  with  a huiutsnnn-  tower  and  spire  between  the  iiive 
and  chancel.  All-Saints  is  a (tn'ci.m  building.  v>lth; 
a turret,  siirrouniled  by  six  ('urlnthlan  pillars  on  a i 
square  pctlestal.  St.  Mary’s,  also.  Is  a tno>lem  struc-  | 
Cure,  and  its  extensive  bnrl.d-groiiiHl  has  hitherto  servM 
ai  a general  cemetery  for  the  town  ; l>ut  ow  ing  (<»  its  ex- 
(reioi  ly  crowded  stale,  the  rttiuisltc  notices  have  liei*n  : 
given,  and  an  act  will  be  applied  for  next  session  of  par-  ' 
Itamrut  fur  the  formation  of  a cemiderr  of  20  arret  rm  ] 
Houthainpton  rommon.  TheKoin  t'oths..  Itnbq^endents.  ; 
B-ipli>-ts,Wctb-yAn- Methodists,  and  Jews  haver*  h places 
of  worship ; and  there  is  a Eriends'  mi‘eting-inmsc  Tiiero  ' 
are  2 cha{<eli,  1 proprietory,  and  I under  trnsU'es  in  con- 
niH'tiun  w ith  the  establishment,  and  well- attendeii  Sund.ir- 
scIhxiU.  with  ss'vera)  siav-schools,  supportev!  wholly  or  in 
ntrt  by  emlowfiient.  The  grummar-schtHd.  fuuniml  by 
r'dw.  V I.,  has  a small  endowment:  the  premises  have  re- 
cently been  relmilt,  and  furnish  accorntmulation  for  ai-out 
40 boys,  boarding  with  the  head  master.  An  hospital. c tlU*d 
the  ()omus  Ud.  fmindcsl  in  the  reign  nf  Henry  HI.,  pro. 
Tides  lod^ng,  clothing,  and  a weekly  stipend  to  four  ageil 
people  nt  each  sex.  Among  other  valuable  charities.  It 
one  left,  in  17fi0,  by  the  will  of  AUl«’rm.an  'EAuntim. 
which,  besides  providing  for  the  instruction  of  10  boys. 
furnUhet  a stli>rnd  of  lUf,  a year  for  16  agetl  piTS'ms,  and 
gives  rewards  to  d>Torvlug  female  tenants.  It  has  also  ! 


a femalc^penitcntlary,  public  ditpeni.-trr.  and  lying  In 
charity,  a royal  humane  society,  u-veral  wneflt  iwndetles, 
and  a school  of  imlustry  for  •'iO  girls,  fnundevl.  in  H2S, 
through  the  influence  of  Quetm  Ad<daid«v.  I’here  aro 
several  religious  six-ieLsrs.  a literary  s<»<  iety,  a p<drte«-hnic 
institution,  with  4<X)  mendters.  an  indrroarr,  and  sm-ral 
news-rooms  and  tubsrnption-lilirarics.  A*  reg.vttA  lakes 
place  every  summer  on  Soulbann'tou-water,  under  the 
direetiun  and  {Mlnmage  of  the  .'voiithamtgon  Vachl  (‘lub, 
recently  esialdislied,  and  races  are  held  in  autumn  on 
the  common  N.AV.  tiie  town.  Two  oevrspapers,  also, 
are  published  every  Saturday. 

Koutha>np(on-w.tter  Alford's  good  anchorage;  and  ships 
nf  V-SO  ton%  mar  h>a«l  aixi  unload  aiongoidr  the  (own  qiuiy. 
rlo^e  to  which  is  the  custoin-liouse.  A new  pier  of  wo<m1 
anil  stone,  w hich  projects  aIkmiI  4(ni  yards  front  the  shore, 
forms  a convenient  UcMling-placv  for  piissrngers  from 
steamers,  Ac.,  as  well  as  a promenade  f<>r  the  inhabs.  nnd 
visiters.  It  has  a carriage-drive  to  its  extremity.  i)(K-ks, 
<m  on  extensive  scale,  are  now  flts(2)in  the  course  of 
iN'ing  constructed,  which  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  commercial  facilities  now  cnjoyinl  by  the  port. 

The  Peninsular  and  Orieotol  Steam  Navigation  C^om- 
|>any  now  run  the  whole  of  their  vess4ds  from  this  port 
to  .Alexandria  and  Lisbon  ; and,  more  recently,  the  Knyal 
West  India  Mail-packet  Company  have  started  their 
steam  ships  from  this  port  also,  and  have  purchascxl  a 
Urge  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  tbe  iteneo  for  con- 
structing repairing  wharfs  and  a graving  dock. 

From  lu  (iDsiilou  on  an  inlet  of  (be  sea,  stretching 
N.W.  from  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  least  17  m.  into  the  country,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
longed by  meant  of  the  Itcheu  to  Winchester.  12  m.  in- 
land, S^lhampCoQ  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensivo 
district,  and  consequently  enjoys  a pretty  extensive 
traile.  In  Ig40,  there  belonged  to  the  port  197  vessels, 
uf  the  aggregate  burden  of  lu3i2tons;  and  during  Iho 
tame  year  the  gross  customs’  duties  amounted  to  77,943/. 
It  may  farther  montloiiod,  as  illustrative  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  |>ort.  that,  in  IA40.  3.Vi  sblpa, 
(d  the  aggregate  btirden  of  Al^f^T  tons,  entered  Inwards, 
with  cargoes  from  foreign  parts;  whereas,  in  IMI.nn 
fewer  than  .%5A  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  7K,U3H 
tons,  entered  inwards  with  fort'ign  cargoes! 

Owing,  also,  to  her  position  with  retpcct  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  France,  Soiitnainiiton  has  btfii  for  a lengtnened 
period  an  ImpoiiAiit  station  for  IrnTrllers  to  nnd  from 
the  Continent.  In  this  rcipsKrt,  however,  her  lro|M>rlutK.e 
has  l>een  vastly  increased  since  (he  opening  of  the  Stmth- 
Western  Uailuay.  by  which  (lie  town  has  lieen  brought 
within  a thrive  hours'  journey  of  the  metrnmills.  'I'hls 
gr«-a(  undcruk'ng,  iu  which  ai»Te  2,0(i<MMKi/.  have  been 
vxpnulctl.  lias  gone  far  to  make  .'sotitliampton  an  nut- 
p«>rt,  os  it  were,  of  London.  In  f.ict,  she  is  now  tsorome 
the  prindiMd  tt.atloii  ol  the  stc  iincr*  for  Havre,  Dieppe, 
and  other  French  (xirts.  as  well  as  of  those  for  Lisbon, 
the  MioJitcrrancao.  Ac.  Hy  setting  oflT  from  S<mth- 
ampton,  (li«‘  dilbcuU  navigation  from  the  N'.  Forelami  and 
round  by  Dover  and  Ilea<-hy  Head  is  avoided  : and  ships 
are  enauUxI  (o  proceed  on  their  voyages  with  com}«- 
rativcly  little  chance  of  being  delayetl  by  adverse  winds. 
Vast  numWrs  of  tourists  are  also  brought  down  by  the 
railway,  attr.icted  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  iH'aiity  «if  the  srenery  of  the  Sew  Forest,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (to  which  there  are  strainers  every  hour),  Ac. 
Tiie  c<»mpU'iioii  <»f  the  railway,  now  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. from  Ila\re  hy  Uoueii  to  Parts,  will  confer 
•till  greater  tmpsirl.incc  on  Southampton. 

.Southamjdon  has  v.ariims  privati*  banking  evtabllsh- 
mcTits.  two  jo'.nt-stiH k Itanks,  and  a saving*'  brnk.  Mar- 
kets, Tix  sd.n.  Thursdiiy,  an<l  S.atunl  ly,  for  provisions, 
ninl  «>n  Friday  f<tr  corn,  well  nttendetl.  Fairs,  MayC. 
and  7..  and  on  Trinity  .Muiiit.vy  ai.d  Tuesday. 

Southampton  was  first  iiieor|N»rHled  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  L'luier  the  Mun.  Ilelonn  Act  it  is  divided 
into  h wards,  with  10  aldermen  nnd  30  councillors,  from 
w hich  4f  memliers  are  rhioen.  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  3 
ballfIT*.  The  major  and  Iwihirs  arc  the  remmlng  othcera 
of  the  borotigh.  ("orp.  rvvruuei.  in  KT'.  '»,0,Vi/.  IJuartef 
and  |ietty  sessloiu  are  held  under  a recorder  ; and  there 
is  a court  lor  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount.  The 
bor.  has  retumevl  two  meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  (Im 
23  Edw.  I.,  Ibc  right  of  election  down  to  tbe  Kelonn 
.Act  b«dng  vo'tixi  in  the  inhabs.  p:irlng  scot  nnd  lot.  The 
electoral  limits  were  left  unehiutgtni  by  tbo  Itoumlaiy 
,\ct.  Keg.  electors,  in  l-'<3‘J-40,  I.P3.  It  is  also  the 
election  town  for  the  S dlv.  nf  the  cn.  Hnnt*. 

Southampton  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Enman  station  i'lantfntum,  K.  the  Itclivn,  which 
was  siireevxlpd  liy  the  Saxon  //.nsrwwc,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town.  The  castle,  os  already  stattxl,  w.v*  much 
enlarg<‘d  Ity  Tlichord  11.,  w hoal*o  stronglhened  the  forll- 
fleatiunt  alKMit  the  l«»wn  on«i  harinMir.  Henry  V.  m-i  sail 
from  this  port,  in  August,  at  the  head  of  the  tr  >oi>s 
which,  on  the  2.Hh  of  Octolver  following.  g.tiiK*d  the 
great  victory  nf  Aglnconrt.  The  Inhabs.  weri*  actively 
engagi-d  In  the  w in  of  York  .and  l.„antaitcr.  in  widen 
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the  latter  partj  vas  ik'Cratnl  with  great  lou.  Ita  oete> 
brltj  aa  a watering-pUco  tlaira  from  the  midtllc  of  last  ] 
centiir;,  when  bath*  were  crecti-d,  a chalybeate  »prlng  j 
wa*  diacorrred,  ami  great  addltiun*  were  made  by  the 
formation  of  new  »tm't*  and  terrace*,  the  laying-mit 
of  public  garden*.  &c.  The  shore*  of  Southampton*  ' 
water,  tviiig  richly  clothed  with  woo»l  and  stnddiHi  w ith  ! 
villa*,  affiml  a succesaiun  of  dnelv  diversified  •ernerr,  i 
set  off  by  the  ruin*  of  Kelley  Aboey.  about  2 m.  S.  K.  ! 
from  the  town.  This  structure  was  founded  in  12211,  I 
by  Henrv  III.,  for  Cistercian  munlc*.  The  refectory  ! 

k.it^bn  are  In  tolerable  preservation  : and  there  are  ' 
some  fine  remain*  of  tliu  Abbey  chtmh.  which  w.i*  , 
cruciform,  and  had  at  its  E.  end  a noble  window.  The 
whole  i*  embMomed  in  wood ; and  near  it  is  a modern  ' 
tower,  ut^  as  a tea-house,  on  the  foundAlions  of  a fort 
erected  by  Henry  VIll..  commanding  a fii»e  view  of  i 
Southampton-watur.  (.Vun.  and  Pari.  Bound.  R^pvrtt,  | 
and  private  Murmation.}  I 

SOUTH  MOLTON  (or  MOULTON),  a munlc. 
bor..  market  town,  and  |>ar.  of  England,  N.R.  part 
CO.  I>evon,  huud.  S.  Multon,  on  an  eminence  near  the  > 
confines  of  Exmoor,  12  m.  E.  by  S.  Barnstaple.  Area  ' 
of  |>ar..  C,1G0  aert**.  Pop.  In  IH31,  upward*  of  4.U00. 
The  limit*  of  the  munlc.  bor.  and  par.  are  co-exten- 
•Ivo.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets,  di- 
verging from  a spacious  market-place.  Maiir  of  the 
house*  arc  good;  strorti  wi-ll  p.nved ; the  footpaths 
hare  been  fluged,  at  a coniiuicralde  expense,  by  the 
corporation.  It  1*  well  lighted,  and  the  public  walks 
are  kept  remarkably  clean.  ( Mmn.  Corp.  Rrp.  App^it.) 
The  pv.  church  ha*  some  good  monuments,  and  a large 
organ.  The  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  1.^7/.  a 
Tear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canon*  of  Windsor. 
Here  are  free  and  charity  schools  ; a guildhall,  in  which 
petty  session*  are  held  every  three  weeks ; and  a gaol, 
rebuilt  a few  years  since.  The  pop.  is  partly  manu- 
facturing. and  partly  agricultural : the  manufacturos  are 
chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  doth,  but  that  of  lace  has  bivn 
recently  introduced,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  saiil  to  ' 
be  increasing.  This  bur.  sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  > 
the  30th  of  Edw.  |. : but  it  doe*  not  appear  to  hare  sub-  l 
•euuently  exercised  the  privilege.  It  was  chartered  by 
Eli/abeth  atsd  Charles  II. ; and  is  governed  by  a mayor.  * 
3 other  aldermen,  and  12  cnuiirllTors,  the  latter  being  < 
elected  for  life  among  the  rvsidemt  inhab*.  The  corpo-  ' 
ration,  which  is  trustee  f«>r  »ever.-U  charities,  has  an 
Income  of  2.vC>/.  a year,  out  of  which  the  mayor  receives 
an  annual  income  of  f>0/.  Aix>ut3m.  N.E.  from  the  tow  it 
is  Castle  Hill,  the  si‘at  of  Earl  Fortescue.  (.Vun.  Curp. 
Rfp.  and  Appfndu.) 

SOUTHWAKK.  &r  London. 

SOUl'HWELL,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Nottingham,  Southwell  and  Scroow  liberty,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Greet,  13  m.  N.K.  Nottingham. 
Area  of  par.,  4.-S50  acres.  Pop.,  in  liS3l.  3.3S5.  The 
tow  ti  Is  neat,  well  built,  and  well  paved.  It  lias  a enu- 
venient  suite  of  assembly-rooms,  a Uieatre.  Ac.;  Ixit 
Its  principal  building  is  the  minster,  or  parish  church. 
This,  which  is  a large  and  magnificent  edifice,  is  said  : 
to  be,  in  part  at  Ie:ut,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Harold.  | 
Its  extreme  length  is  3<i6ft.,  its  hrrodth  .VJ  fl..  and  the 
Icugtb  of  the  traiKepi  121  ft.  The  W.  front  has  2 lofty 
square  lowers,  dividi'd  Into  7 stories.  I'here  la  a low  i 
massive  centre  tow>  r,  and  a chapt«‘r.house  on  the  N.  1 
side.  The  nave  and  transi-pts  are  Norman,  the  part*  E. 
of  the  centre  early  English,  and  tiie  chapler-houN*  early 
decorated.  There  are  some  jH'r|>4*ndiruUr  inveitiuns, 
particularly  a very  large  Vv.  wtmlow.  Within  the 
church  are  the  monument*  cf  4 archbishop*  of  York. 
The  chapter-hnus4-,  which  is  light  and  graceful,  has  16 
prebends^  staiis.  " The  early  Kngllsh  |^>rtioii«,  which  j 
consist  of  tlio  choir,  its  aisles,  and  small  K.  transepts.  1 
form  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  style  in  the  king-  : 
doin.  The  whole  of  Uilt  church  deservts  the  stu<lv  due  | 
to  a cathedral  ; and  tltough  It  be  not  so  varied  in  iu  | 
styles  as  sumo  e«llfice*.  it  claims  attention  for  its  purity  < 
and  good  preservation. ” ( Biclnutn' $ Gotkte  Ankth  i7srrc,  I 
p.22i.)  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  oftheArclibisho)>s  ; 
of  York,  the  favourite  summer  retreat  of  I'ardinal  Wol-  < 
•ey,  stand  in  the  park,  and  a part  I*  now  appropriate!!  as  I 
a sessions  house  n>r  the  liberty.  The  general  briiieweli  . 
for  the cuuntr  is  at  Southwell,  which  has  also  meeting- 
houses  for  SVcsIeyans  and  Baptists,  anti  a frec-schoed. 
with  2 scliolarslitp*  at  St.  John's  t'ul!..  Cambridge. 
What  Utile  trade  the  town  posse  sses  is  chiefly  in  malt, 
hops,  and  tan.  The  living  of  Smtthuell  is  a vicarage, 
worth  Ul/.  a r<*ar,  in  the  gift  of  tin*  prebondary  of  South- 
well.  {Eccl.  lii-r.  Ht'p.)  M.irket-da) s,  Saturday  ; fairs, 
V liU- .Monday  Aitd  IKt.  21. 

SoUTHWOLI).  a *ea-i<ort,  mun-  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  bund.  Illytiung.  on  on  eminence  on 
the  E.  coast  oi  the  co.  SufTidk,  atKiut  1 ro.  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Blythe.  .30  m.  N E.  iiuw  ich,  atid '.<4  in.N.W. 
JLoudon.  Pop.,  ill  iKdl,  2,b70.  “ it  consist*  principally  of 
a lung  row  uf  nous4>srnmmencing  near  the  bridge  uver  the 
Bom  Creek,  and  exlendiiig  . to  the  edge  of  the  clliT, 


beside*  numerous  other  house*  with  garden*,  lying  N. 
and  S.  of  the  prittcipal  stresrt  Near  the  sea  there  are 
several  good  bouses,  but  the  others  are  chiefly  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  The  town  is  not  lighted  nor  walchnl ; 
hut  the  footpaths  have  l>een  {uirtly  flagged  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  inhabs.  are  well  aupplif*d  with  water  from 
several  excellent  springs."  The  gulldh.dl  is  n handsome 
Slone  building,  and  a newr  gaol  was  built  in  I<i0.  On  the 
clitr*  are  two  batteries,  one  of  which  hat  a parapet  and  6 
eighteen-pounders,  but  the  other  has  only  2 gun*.  The 
Church,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  I.Mb  century,  it  a fine 
edifice  in  tl>c  later  English  style,  with  a lofty  tower  and 
tt«*epic  uf  freestone  Intermingled  with  flint  of  varinu* 
Culours.  The  S.  rwirch  it  extremely  elegant  ; and  above 
the  clerestory  roof  it  a light,  open  lantern.  ’Ilic  Interior 
i«  highly  tirnamenced  with  giltling  and  carved  work  ; and 
on  the  whole  this  ts  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  eo. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  each  places  of  w orship  ; the  town,  also,  has  3 
ISuuday-tchuciU  and  a national  school.  " The  retail  trad«t 
of  Southwold  it  trifling  ; but  a somewhat  more  import- 
ant traffic  ts  carried  un  In  the  itn|M>riatinn  of  coal  and  the 
ex]K>rtation  of  salt  (which  Is  made  here),  red  herring*, 
and  malt.  The  principal  businr-ss,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  influx  of  visiter*,  who  resort  to  the  town  as  a 
watering-place  during  the  summer  season."  and  for 
w'hose  accommodation  there  are  baths,  reading-rooms, 
a grand  promenade.  Ac.  ( Mitn.  Bound.  Brp-)  The  en- 
trance to  the  haven  is  by  the  river,  and  vessels  trading  to 
this  port  land  their  goods  at  Black-shore  quay,  atraut 
I m.  S.S  W.  the  town.'  The  superintendence  of  the 
naren  Is  vested  in  commissioners ; and  it  has  much 
improved  by  the  erection  of  2 piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Haletworth,  it 
m.  W.  N.  the  town.  The  bor.  of  Southwold,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  governed 
under  the  Mun.  Kt^form  Act  by  a mayor  and  3 aldermen, 
with  12  councillor*.  A court  of  record  is  catablUhed  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debt*,  and  there  is  a court  of  admi- 
ralty for  the  regulation  of  the  port,  which  it  siiltordinate 
to  that  of  Yarmouth.  Markeu  oo  Thursday : fairs,  Trl- 
nity-Monday,  and  Aug.  24. 

iMuthwold,  or  Sole  Bay,  B.  of  the  town.  It  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement  which  to«>k 
place  on  the  2Ath  of  May,  1672,  hKween  the  cumbined 
Rtigllth  and  French  0e«i*  under  the  Duke  of  York  {»{• 
tnrwards  James  II.)  and  Marshal  d'Elr4cs  and  a Dutch 
fleet  under  the  famous  l>e  Kuvter.  I'he  action  was 
must  obstinately  contested  ; the  loss  on  both  lUle*  being 
very  great  and  nearly  equal.  The  Earl  of  .Sandwich, 
who  tohaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  was  blown  up 
along  with  hi*  ship.  The  French  suirrred  Init  little,  in 
consequence,  as  Is  iu|iposed.  of  their  having  received 
secret  Instructions  to  spare  their  ships,  (/fsrmc,  cap.  f>4). 

SPA,  a town  and  watering-place  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Liege,  on  the  border*  uf  Rhenish  Prussljt.  14  m.  S.K. 
Liege.  It  consists  of  " a cluster  of  neat  while  liousus, 
thrown  into  the  fonn  of  twu  or  three  irregular  streets 
and  open  promenades,  Die  whole  emttowered  aniklit 
trees  and  gardens,  and  overhung  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  a 
woody  mountain  range."  < CkntnlnrM’s  Tour  on  Ike  Con- 
/men/.)  It  was  at  one  jicrlod  a place  of  great  resort,  and 
so  hiKhty  distuigulshM  fur  It*  mineral  waters,  that 
I " Spa  ' became  a common  name  fur  miin  ral  springs  and 
: bathing  places  wherever  found.  One  of  its  greatest 
patron*  was  Peter  the  Great  of  Kuvsio.  who  frequently 
visited  it, and  built  the  pump-room  uver  Che  main  spring. 

, the  only  edifice  in  the  place  having  any  anlmectural 
prrtcusions.  It  Is  now,  however,  greatly  lallen  uiT  The 
tide  of  fiuhiun  hoi  set  in  bivourof  ('iirlsbad  and'^vis- 
IvodcD  ; and  it  1*  not  suppose*!  to  ha*c  more  than  about 
I 3,(XJ0  resident  inhatw.  *1  lie  Poi  kon,  or  main  s]rring,  is 
la  strong  and  active  chalybeate,  impregmUed  with  car- 
; Ironic  acid  gas,  which  give*  U vivacity,  and  fits  it  for 
j Iteitig  preserved  and  sent  in  bottles  to  all  p..rls  uf  the 
I world.'  There  arc  several  similar  springs  at  from  2 to 
3m.  from  the  town,  at  all  of  which  there  are  punip- 
I rooms,  aoil  to  some  baths  are  attached.  Spa  lias  twu 
; libraries  with  well  supplied  reading-rooms,  a theatre,  card- 
rooms.  Ac..  a latge  par.  church,  and  a Capucimi  cmivtmt ; 

I and  during  the  seasrm  an  English  chunh  U opened.  The 
, liolel*  and  balging-hmise*  are  very  respectable,  and  are 
abumlantly  suppiirxl  with  provisions.  A iiiamifocturr  of 
painted  wooden  boxes,  Ac.,  carried  on  in  Uie  town,  em- 
jdoy*  a good  many  Ivainis.  (fA.i»i4crs*s  Tour  in  td. 
Joumttl , Murray  I HnnAb.  t Tenarnl's  l^c.) 

j SI’.AIN  (an.  linpamn,  .Spjut.  y.xpuHa,  tr.  /-srvignc), 
j an  extensive  and  once  powerlid  kmgiloin  of  S.  Europe, 
ocrup>liig  the  E.  and  laigest  portl^m  of  Us  S.W.  jn-nm- 
1 sula , betwet-n  lat.  36^  5'  an«l  43°  30'  N..  and  long.  3^ 
I 20*  K..  and  0^  WF  W.  j having  N.E.  France,  from  which 
it  is  separated  l»y  the  Pyreni'e* ; N.  the  B.iy  of  Blst  ny ; 
I W.  rortugal  and  the  Atlantic ; and  .S.  and  E.  the  Straits 
; of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Greatett  length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  ikSOm.  ; greatest  breadth,  S30ro.  The 
names,  area,  and  p<m.  of  Its  on.  and  mod.  subdlvliioii* 
j iiavc  been  staled  a^  follow  * : — ^ 
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The  ih«p«*  of  SpAin  ri»«*Tnblci  th*t  of  n »try  irregular 
pcntiiffon.  the  longeit  «Wc  of  which  fare*  the  N.  The 
toa»t  line  I*,  on  the  whoh*.  pretty  rcjrular,  without  tho»e 
great  and  Midden  indentation*  time  rharacteri«c  the 
•hore*  of  inany  other  rountrles.  though  an  e\r«'ptinn 
may  tie  moiic  a*  regard*  the  coast  of  OalHcia.  wtiirh 
it  fringed  with  har*  and  he»11ands.  the  princl|ial  acnong 
the  former  Ix-iiig  the  Bay*  of  llet.anrot,  Pontcredni. 
and  Vigo;  and  among  the  latter  the  Capet  Ftlara, 
<)rte?al.  and  Fini*terre.  'Fhe  other  cape*  of  Spain  are 
principally  on  the  rf>a»t  of  the  Moditerranean.  C.  Ta- 
rifa  ahiitt  on  the  Strait  of  (tihraitar;  and  furthfT  N. 
are  Capet  l»aW.  Pulot,  La  Nao.  and  Creux.  the  la»t 
being  the  extreme  K.  point  of  the  peniniuU.  'l‘he 
•iirface  it  eery  much  divcrtiiicd,  and  intersected  with 
moiint.xlnt ; but  the  whole  may  be  detcrihed  at  a table 
land  of  considerable  elexnlion.  Madrid,  ihe  cap..  b«'ing 
a,173ft  above  the  tea,  widch  l»  the  average  height  of 
the  towns  in  the  interior.  Five  chains  of  mountalD*. 
arc  pretty  clearly  defined,  running  fr»>in  B.  to  W , through 
the  penintulii.  1.  'Flic  range  of  the  PvRENSrt  (which 
aee)  not  only  divides  France  from  Spain,  but  runt  tn 
a continuous  chain  )iarallcl  to,  and  at  a short  dUtam-e 


from,  the  N.  tliore  unwardi  of  CfiOm.  at  far  W.  at  C. 
Finisterre.  *11ie  F..  division  is  known  a*  the  Pyreneea 
proiieriy  to  cailnl,  the  W.  portion  ct>n«i»tlng  of  the  At- 
tiinan  moiinLiln*  ; the  highest  point  in  the  former  it  the 
Pic  de  Netore  on  Mount  Maladeda  ( 1 1 ,4‘it  ft.),  and  in 
fhe  latter  th«>  PcDa  de  Prfiaramin.  S.W.  of  Oviedo 
(ll.td).  S.  A range  rxtrmU  \VS,  W.  from  the  Kbro, 
near  Tinlela,  diviiling  Old  and  New  ('a»lile,  I<eon  and 
KMreina»luni,  and  thence  ninning  S.S.W.,  thrrmgh  Por- 
tugal. tn  ('ape  Hoca,  near  Lisbon  : the  culniinallng  point 
it  the  Sierra  de  Gradot  (IO,.ViS  ft  ).  at  the  8.  ViHanKle  of 
Old  Castile;  but  the  average  heiglit  tloe*  iil^exceed 

4, 'rf>ift.  3.  A chain  lirAnchina  S.W.  from  that  last  men- 
lionid  dividei  the  bavin  of  tlie  Tagiii  from  that  of  the 
(Jiiadiana:  the  central  prmtlon.  S.  ol  Tolnln,  colled  the 
Sirrra  de  (>uatiaiii|»>.  aUaiiit  a height  of  .1,1 10.  4-  A 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Morena.  runt  along  the  S. 
tiorder  of  La  Manrh.'i.  in  N'ew  Castile,  which,  though 
not  eoiitinuous  and  of  no  great  extent,  forms  the  water* 
«iied  between  the  Giiadiana  and  Cuadalumvir.  A.  The 
Sierra  Nevaiia  run*  from  C.  Palos,  near  Carlhagcna,  al- 
most as  far  as  C.idix : it  It  at  do  great  dlstNiice  from 
Ihe  Mediterranean,  the  most  elcvaint  ;mrt  liehig  S.F. 
of  (iriuiaiia.  wliere  the  Orro  de  Mulaharen  rise*  H.fifirt 
ft.  alMtve  the  tea:  the  ipeak  of  Veleta  it  ll4IH5fk.  in 
height ; and  further  W.  tlto  SerranU  dc  Honda  attains  an 
elevation  of  ti.OII  ft.,  while  the  neighlxHiring  town  of 
Ittinda  It  about  S.lPMift  above  the  sea.  (See  F.ssay  on 
the  l*hyt.  (ieog.  of  S|Min,  In  l.abordf,  Itmeraire  d'K$- 
piignc,  vol.  V.  last  ed.  ; /frwgfoere,  Onyfravitu  rfe  CKv- 
ro/w;  BfrgtMUM,  Krdbftfhrfihung,  pp.  3K>->4t|M. ; An- 
tilton,  p.  'iijfi — ‘/70.  The  altitudes  are  given  exclusively 
from  nrugiil(>re.) 

The  mountain.chaint  now  described  regulate  the 
coiirte  of  the  principal  rlvert,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  and  have*  iminerous  trltiutaries.  Immediateijr 

5.  of  the  Pyrenei't  is  the  Kbro,  which,  rising  on  thu 

Asturi.in  range,  near  Ueynoaa,  runs  S.  F.  throngli  a 
succession  of  narrow  valleys,  receiving  its  chief  trilNita- 
riot  from  the  S.  face  of  the  Pyreuee*.  and  flow*  Into  the 
Meiilterranean  aU>ut  Sii  m.  ^low  'i'ortnsa : It*  rntiro 
length  tonvewhal  exceed*  400m. , and  the  area  of  its 
basin  is  estimated  by  Berghaus  (/.'edAe«cArcrA«Ng,  p.  237.) 
at  VA.itfiOsq.  m.  Among  Ihe  other  rivers  flowing  into  tho 
Mtxiitrrrwnean  are  the  (iiuulalaviar  and  Jiicar,  falling 
into  the  Bay  of  Valencia,  and  the  S<*gnra  in  Murcia  : the 
reil  are  unimportant.  Five  largn  river#  run  westward 
into  (he  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most  K.  of  these  is  tho 
Minho,  which  rises  in  the  Asturian  mountains,  and  run- 
ning first  S.  and  then  8.  W.,  enters  the  sea  a Utile  heinw 
Cnmioha.  after  a course,  including  its  windings,  of  alKiut 
150  m.  The  Doiirn  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, a few  miles  N.  of  Soria,  and  takes  a generally  . 
(xuirse,  by  Aranda,  Tordesillas.  and  Zamora,  at  far  as 
Miranda,  where,  turning  southward,  it  form*  a |K>rtifm 
of  the  boundarv  of  Portugal,  through  which  it  flows 
westward  into  the  se.x  cli>sc  to  O|>orto  : it*  length  is  esti- 
mated  at  AOU  m.,  and  the  country  drained  by  itself  and 
trilnitaries  suniewbat  exceeds  34,(NX)  »q.  m.  The  Ta- 
gus has  Its  source  in  the  Sierra  de  AllMrrarin.  in  .Ar- 
ragon.  whence  it  flow#  W.S.W.  by  Aratdtiec.  Tohdo, 
'ralavera,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  confines  or  Portugal : it 
then  turns  8.  S.W.,  and,  after  expanding  into  a fine 
(F«ttiary.  enters  the  Atlantic,  a little  below  Litimn, 
built  on  iu  N.  iMtnk.  The  Tagus  lias  numermu  imfiort- 
aiil  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Ifenaret, 
Alberrhe,  Alagnn,  and  Zalas,  the  last  being  in  Portu- 
gal : the  extent  of  its  basin  Is  ettimntetl  at  sq-  nx 

The  Guadlan.'i.  rising  in  La  Mancha,  run*  first  N.W., 
then  W.  as  far  ns  Badajnz,  where  it  eiirvei  southward, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Aramonte.after  a course  of  420  m. : 
It  has  several  pretty  targe  tributaries,  and  drains  an 
area  of  altout  b wp  m.  The  (iuadalquivir,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  drain*  a large  portion  of  Aiidaltifia, 
rises  in  the  bierra  de  .Alcarax,  and  taking  a S .S.W.  direc- 
tlon  by  Andujar.  Vlllafranca,  ('ordova,  and  .ferine,  turns 
southward,  and  after  crossing  a low,  iinhoaltiiy  swamp, 
enters  the  Atlantic  at  bait  I.ucar,  after  a course  of 
320  m. : its  largest  affluent  Is  the  Getill,  and  the  area  of 
the  entire  basin  Is  nearly  lX.OOUsq.  m.  But.  with  the 
exception  of  those  portions  of  ilir  Dtiuro  and  Tagtis 
within  the  limits  of  I’ortugal,  these  rivers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  length,  offer  few  advantage*  fi>r  navigarl'm, 
owing  to  the  rnckt,  siiallows,  and  falls  with  whit  h Ciiey 
are  encumbered. 

The  Kbro  h.u.  however,  been  mad.'  navigable  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  means  of  the  Canal  of  .Aragon ; 
and  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  Is  also  in  course  of  l»‘iiig 
improvixl,  so  su  to  in.nkr  it  accessible  for  Itod*  ss  far  as 
Ar.-uOues.  Vi-svU  of  KKI  tons  ascend  the  Guadalquivir, 
w itiiln  about  am.  of  Seville,  The  rivers  on  tlie  S.sidcof 
Spain  are  csmiparatively  insignificant,  owing  to  the  cIimo- 
ness  of  the  Asturian  mouuiam*  to  the  sea:  one  of  these, 
the  Bldassoa,  forms  the  dividing  line  between  France 
and  Spain.  Then- are  no  lake*  of  any  cnnsiderahle  sue, 
though  in  the  I*yreiie«a  and  other  chains  (here  are 
several  iniAll  mmmtain-iulses.  Svtarups  and  morasses, 
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liowerer,  are  both  numerous  and  exteniire : the  principel  The  dtmAU  of  Spain  is  greativ  dircnified,  being  mo« 
being  the  Oallocente,  iu  Aragon ; the  Nave,  near  ra*  dISed  by  the  phypica)  conformatioo  of  tlie  country.  The 
knria.  and  the  Laguiu's  of  Paiomores  and  Caldera.  temperature  of  the  air  olwavs  varying  less  near  the  coast 

A central  band  of  granite  and  inir4>srhiit  stretches  than  In  the  interior,  is  mueb  mure  equable  in  the  marU 
along  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  time  than  the  other  prnva.  On  the  N.and  \V.  roast 
Bay  of  Biscay,  flanked  successively  b^  ImhJs  of  second*  westerly  winds  prevail ; and,  being  loacM  with  moisture 
ary  and  cretaceous  formations : the  primary  rocks,  how*  from  the  Atlantic,  discharge  abundant  rains  in  winter 
ever,  are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  in  the  Alps,  and  spring.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  a calmer 
and  do  not  extend  westward  beyond  the  Bidassoa,  atmosphere,  with  a prevalence  of  E.  winds,  and  a tern- 
all  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  Galicia  being  of  the  perature  generally  rising  above  57^  Fahr.,  and  seldom 
sandstone  and  carbonli'erous  limestone  that  form  the  descending  so  low  as  3'/^.  Winter,  indeed,  is  almost  un- 
lower  fmrta  of  the  main  chain.  The  lofty  range  tliat  known  on  a coast  sheltered  by  the  elevated  land  of  the 
divides  the  two  Castiles,  and  forms  the  watershed  he*  Interior,  and  wanned  by  the  rays  of  a cloudU-ss  sun ; 
tween  the  Dooro  and  Tagus,  consists  chiefly  of  granite  while  the  heat  oftsummer  is  very  great,  and  would  be 
and  other  primary  rocks,  which  pass  eastward  under  the  all  but  intolerable,  were  it  not  lessencMl  by  the  sea  brrcxe, 
sandstone,  forming  the  lofty  uplands  of  boria,  in  Old  which  lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  U»  tl>e 
Castile:  it  is  flanked  on  both  skies  by  saiidsUtae  and  plateauof  Castile,  the  mean  heightof  which, according  to 
limestone  ; but  In  New  Castile  are  extensive  beds  com*  BruguiOre,  is  about  1 .060  fr.  atwi  c the  sea,  heat  accumu. 
posed  of  the  of  primitive  rocks  associated  with  lates  much  more  slowly,  and  it  Is  only  during  the  muntii 

marls  and  gypsum,  the  marlv  sutMoll  being  remarkable  of  July  that  the  temfiorature  ascemds  as  nigh  as  77^ 
for  the  fertility  of  the  surfue,  whereas  the  grps*'ous  Fahr.  In  August,  the  mornings  and  evenings  begin  to 
districts  are  remarkable  for  their  barrenness  anci  dismal  ; be  cold ; and  in  winter  the  severity  of  its  climate  lunns 
appearance,  such  as  is  exhibited  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a verv  striking  contrast  with  the  heats  of  summer.  Ex* 
Madrid.  The  Sierra  Morena  also  exhibits  a large  pro*  cept  in  the  N . provs.,  the  climate  of  Spain  Is  every  where 
portion  of  primary  rocks,  partly  covered  by  socoiidary  and  remarkable  for  dryness;  a fre^om  from  rain,  and  a 
other  rocks,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  but  little  cloudless  sky  being  advantages  that  may  generally  be 
acQualnted.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  a mass  of  mica*4late  counted  on  ; but  this  dryness  occasionally  becomes  so  ex- 
and  serpentine,  flanked  northward  by  secondary  and  cesslve  that  the  rivers  are  dried  up,  vegetation  destroyed, 
more  recent  rocks,  Containing  some  of  the  richest  marbles  and  men  and  animals  die  miser^ly  of  thirst,  (ror. 
of  Spain,  many  of  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Granada  (iuart.  /{.,  ix.  IU.)  Two  kinds  of  winds  are  veir  trou- 
and  Seville : tne  S.  side,  forming  the  deep  valleys  of  ibe  blesome  In  Spain.  The  gaU^o,  a N.  and  N.^^  wind, 
Alpuiarras.  is  principally  of  secoudary  limestone  rosting  which  comes  down  from  Gullcia,  is  very  cold  aiid 
on  slate  (highly  meumferous),  greenstone,  and  blue  piercing;  causing,  betides  other  diseases,  painful  af- 
Umestone.  The  limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  lections  of  the  eyes,  ofren  ending  In  blindness,  which 
are  remarkable  for  lead  mines,  which  are  extremely  is  very  common  In  all  the  more  elevated  districts, 
rich,  and  sufBcient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  This  ophthalmia,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  writers 
with  tills  mineral  for  many  centuries  to  come.  With  to  the  vast  quantities  of  minute  nitrous  particles  blown 
respect,  indued,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  there  up  from  the  waste  lands,  and  held  in  suspension  by  the 
cm  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  very  great,  and  by  no  wind.  {Faurt,  Soutmin  dm  Midi,  p.  A— g.)  The  S. 
tneaiu  exhausted  by  the  workings  of  the  ancients,  provs.  are  visited  by  the  tolano.  which,  like  the  tcirocco 
There  are  valuable  copper.mines  in  the  Sierra  Mo-  of  Italy,  relaxes  the  system,  and  produces  glMiness,  In- 
rena  and  the  Alpujarras.  and  near  TerucI  in  Aragon,  flammation.  and  even  death.  Owing  to  its  extreme  and 
Ouirksilver  Is  found  at  Almaden,  on  the  N.  side  of  sudden  varlatiuns,  the  climate  of  the  central  plateau  Is 
the  Sierra  Momia,  and  griqihlle  occurs  near  Mar*  (kr  from  healthy.  The  Madrid  choUc  is  always  dan- 
bella,  in  the  neighbourbtmd  of  Malaga.  Graphite  U gerous,  and  often  fatal  to  strangers ; beskles  which  there 
found,  also,  in  the  high  Pyrenees,  scarcely  inferior  to  isagcueraltendencytopulroonaj7coasumption,andother 
that  of  Cumberland,  but  wholly  unwrougbL  Sulphur  diseases  of  the  lunM.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  ei’eo  more 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  Valencia,  and  saltpetre,  alum,  common  than  in  Russia,  and  epilepsy  is  by  no  means 
and  salt  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  counlrv'.  Iron  rare.  The  yellow  fever,  which  often  ravages  the  S. 
and  coal  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Asturias,  provs.,  has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians, 
and  are  wrought  to  a considerable  extent ; besides  which  some  of  whom  treat  It  as  epidemic,  while  others  are  of 
there  are  extensive  iron  mines,  with  smoltlng-houses,  Ac.,  opinion  that  it  U brought  (u  Spain  by  Infection.  Insanity 
at  MarboUa,  near  Malaga,  and  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  near  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  ^rts,  but  especially  m the 
Pedrosa  Coal  cKcurs,  also,  in  Large  seams  throughout  provs.  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  (/fonre.  pp.  6S 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  as  well  as  on  the  Guadalquivir  —84. ; and  For.  Q.  R.,  ix.  I V6— 

near  Seville ; and  traces  of  the  same  mineral  have  been  liie  minrrai  oroducU  of  Spain  are  rich  and  various, 
discovered  near  .Malaga.  and  might  certainly  be  mode  tlic  source  of  vast  wealth. 

The  soi7  of  the  Peninsula  exhibits  great  diversities.  Br  a curious  colncklence  Sp.Mn  itself  was  to  the  anrions 
The  central  region  consists  for  the  must  part  of  arid,  wnat  its  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern 
unsheltered  plains  either  of  sand  or  gypsum,  intersected  world,  the  principal  source  of  tlie  supply  of  the  precious 
with  lofty  mountains,  which  reflect  with  intolerable  metals.  It  U exceedingly  doubtful,  nowever,  notwith* 
fierceness  the  Korrhing  heat  of  summer,  and  sharpan  standing  the  numerous  statemenu  to  the  contrary, 
Inui  more  intense  keenness  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  whether  the  CarthogiiiUns  or  Homans  ever  discovered 
The  lower  region  of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards  anv  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain.  I'he  more  pro- 
the  sea.  is  broken  into  an  alternation  of  mountsdni  and  baole  oiiinlnn  tctmis  to  be.  that  the  gold  w.’is  w holly  ub. 
valleys,  producing  the  most  agreeable  variety,  and  pre-  tained  from  washings  ; and  that  the  silver,  which  was  hy 
senling  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  far  (he  more  abunUant  and  important  product,  was  ex- 
sameness which  characterises  the  central  region.  It  is  tracted  from  the  k-aid,  which  was  (hen  raised,  partly  for 
everywhere  fertile,  or  may  be  rendered  so  by  irriga-  the  sake  of  the  silver,  in  v.ist  quaiuities.  {AniilLm^ 
Bon."  (Foreign  ilunrterlg  Heoieio,  No.  IX.  p.  162.,  (ieogrofia,  Hit  ) The  mine  of  (fuadalranal,  which,  ac. 
written  \rt  the  author  of  this  article.)  The  alluvisd  coroiiig  to  Cook  (ii.  73.).  is  the  only  one  of  silver  that  is 
■oil  of  (Nd  Castile  it  tolerably  pr^uctive,  even  with-  now  wrought,  was,  witii  tiiat  of  Cosallaand  others,  dis* 
out  irrigation : New  Castile  has  every  variety,  from  (he  covered  long  after  Sp.'ihi  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
npsooos  marl  composing  the  poor  soil  aoout  Madrid,  to  Humans.  (Antitlun,  loc-  cit.) 

the  red  mar)  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  limestone  of  Ar*  The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Siianith  mines  are 
ganda.  The  volleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  those  of  lead  in  Granada ; and  the  supplies  obtained  from 
whole  of  Estreniadura,  have  a soil  formed  of  detritus  them  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  so  large  that 
from  primary  na-ks,  and  cannot  be  excetiod  in  beauty  they  have  orcasiunrd  the  abandonment  of  several  less 
and  natural  feriillty.  The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  rhiefly  productive  mines  in  other  countries,  and  a considerable 
of  marl  and  clay  iiiLerspersed  with  red  sandstmic  marls,  fill  in  the  price  of  lead.  The  quickillvcr  mines  of  Alma- 
and  It  Is  by  Irrigation  only  that  it  can  be  made  pro*  den.  in  La  Mancha,  are  also  extremely  productive,  and 
duetlve.  The  Vega  of  Malaga,  however.  U naturally  supply,  iiidoed,  most  part  of  the  quicksilver  Imported 
of  surprising  fortiUty,  owing  partly  to  the  long  esia-  into  this  country,  and  large  q^uantiiie*  for  the  New  World, 
blishmeiit  of  irrigatloo,  but  partly,  also,  to  the  fact  of  its  Rxi-lusivo  of  iniiuiuerablc  salt  springs,  there  are  mines  of 
being  In  a great  measure  alluvial.  Valencia  has  a poor  rock  salt  at  Migranilla,  in  La  Maucha,  and  the  mountain 
ungrateful  soil,  yielding  Crops  only  by  forced  cultlva-  of  Cardoua:  In  Catalonia.  17  tn.  N.W'.  Monserrat  is  a 
tinn,  and  the  use  of  water.  In  Catalonia  and  Aragon  vast  and  solid  mass  of  pure  ren-k  salt  I The  iron  trade 
tlie  detritus  of  limestone  U found  alternating  with  floe  will  be  afterwards  referred  to ; copper,  tin.  antimony, 
retl  marls  ajtd  waste  tracts  of  gypseous  marls,  similar  and  other  minerals  are  found  iu  various  parts  of  the 
to  those  near  Madrid.  “ On  the  whole,  the  vidleys  of  country,  with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  the  finest 
the  .Sierra  Morena  and  the  Alcarria.  the  provinces  of  building  stone.  There  can,  indei><i,  be  no  doubt,  that, 
'i'oledo  and  Guadalaxara,  the  Ven  of  Malaga,  and  the  under  a government  capable  of  developing  the  national 
country  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadis,  would  probably  resources,  the  miuersl  wealth  of  Spain  would  be  found  to 
repay  (he  labours  of  agriculture  better  than  other  parts  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  or  most  other  countries, 
of  Spain.’'  (Cook't  Sketeke*  in  Spam,  il.  330.  33A.,  in  Vegetable  and  Animal  FroducU. — Thewheat  of  Spain, 
which  are  many  valuable  remarks  on  its  geology  and  though  of  very  various  qualities,  is  generally  excellent, 
iuleroal  economy. ) and  Its  bread  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  In  some  dU- 
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irlcti  tho  quantity  gm«n  it  iniufRcW'nt  fnr  the  con* 
kuinptlon,  tlie  derici(*iic>'  Ik-Ii>k  mai!<*  up  from  the  •urplut 
pruuuce  of  other  prova..  ur  by  imj^ruiion,  thoufth. 
nwitig  to  the  badneaa  of  the  riMuia,  aiul  the  cunacqiicnt 
Uidiculty  and  coat  carriage,  there  ia  uften  a great  dlifer* 
eiicp  in  the  pricca  of  enru  m market*  At  no  great  diaiaiice 
frutn  each  other.  Wine  i>  rataeil  .-ibiiiidautly  throughout 
the  country  ; and  the  r<uisl  diatrteta  of  Xrrea,  iloto,  Ma- 
b^.i,  Brnicarlo,  and  Alicant.  fnrniah  large  qiiantitiea  for 
ox|Hirtation.  The  wine  of  tlie  interior,  ihovigli  tehlom 
extv>rtc^,  in  roiuetiiietiee  of  the  iMit  roada  and  ex* 
priiae  of  transport,  u aomulime*  of  good  quality  ; and 
tliat  of  Val  de  i'eftaa.  In  lot  Manrha,  in  |>articular. 
a dry  riH]  ulne.  has  olHained  a high  refnitation  for 
Its  auiK-rior  ttavnur  and  delicacy,  (irapea  are  also  ex- 
|M>rte<i.  i>>th  in  a frcih  and  dried  atalr.  Among  the 
other  productions  of  the  anil  are  oata,  barley,  niaixe. 
rim.  oil,  ang.^r,  hemp.  ftax.  rtparlo  or  aiedge,  r<Htnn. 
aaliVon.  barilla,  iioncy.  and  ailk.  with  ail  the  K.uropeiui 
vegetohlea,  and  some  even  of  Iboae  of  the  wanner  re- 
ghma. 

The  fniita  of  (he  S.  are  lemona,  bitter  and  aweet 
orangea,  |v>tnegnuMtes.  dates,  olivea.  almondt.  and  pis* 
t.M'hio  mita  ; apples.  i>c*,trs.  cherries,  peaches,  and  che*t- 
iiiiti  are  grown  In  tne  N.  prova.  Immi'iite  quantities 
of  hoxel  nut*  are  exp..rti'd  fr«»m  rm.'slonla,  and  the 
fruit  of  the-  carob*lree  is  usesl  for  fpeding  cattle.  On 
the  I’yrriiees.  Asturian  mountalna.  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Kc.  are  luxuriant  forests;  but,  on  the  whole,  Spain 
has  leal  timber  than  any  othor  extensive  country  of 
Hiirope ; a cirmuiatanco  owing,  not  to  any  Inaptitude 
of  the  soil  fur  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  but  to  an  in* 
seterate  and  inexplicable  prejudice  of  the  people  against 
triHs.  which  are  mercilessly  cut  down  or  deatroy««l  be- 
fore they  attain  any  considerable  sice.  Indeed,  ao  univer* 
sol  la  this  propensity  in  the  central  prova.,  that  the 
most  rigorous  measures  are  ne«'easary  to  preserve  the 
avenuss  of  Aranjiiei  from  wanton  destruction;  and  all 
statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  planting  have  signally 
fiailed  of  their  object.  {Furrign  Q.  Kfru-tr,  ix.  IM.  l.W) 
S|iain  has  eight  varieties  of  oaks;  among  which  are  the 
evergreen  oak,  or  Uweresa  baUota,  which  has  edible 
ae«>ms.  In  taste  rearmblmg  rheatmiU;  the  cork  oak  IQ. 
$uhcr),  and  the  cociiim-aKook  ( <i-  cocq/cro),  on  which  is 
fuuiiil  the  false  cvichineal.  yielding  a Ane  crimson  dye. 
I'he  true  Qurreus  robmr.  however,  which  furnishes  the 
heat  materiaia  for  ahip*building.  scarcely  exists,  exce|g 
in  the  N.  prnvs.  (0uo4r  a SirfcAt’t,  U.  *i4‘2 — ‘2.SA.)  Among 
the  other  forest  treos  may  be  emimeratnl  tamarisks, 
pines,  beeches,  chestnut  tr««e<,  nut  tret't,  firs,  ptiplars, 
and  the  sumach  ( /fAiw  coenjrnt),  the  bark  of  wlitcb  is 
used  for  tanning. 

Among  the  animal  products  nf  Spain,  the  horse  Is  en- 
titled to  particular  nnik-c.  The  .Arabs,  when  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  riiuntry,  st<H-ked  It  with  their  Anest  breeds  ; 
atKi  though  the  race  has  degcnerat«*d,  it  still  shows  many 
of  the  points  by  which  it  was  originally  distinguished.  In 
le-aiity,  grace,  and  ductlily.  the  horses  of  Andalusia  are 
sakl  to  be  superior  to  thoM  of  England ; but  it  may  be 
dmiht(*d  whether  they  are  cqiuU  to  the  same  amount 
of  lab<iiir.  In  fact,  the  niimth-r  of  good  horses  la  ra* 
pMly  decreasing  in  K|tain.  chiefly  owing  to  the  prefe- 
rence given  to  mule*  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
purposes:  the  importation  of  horses  to  improve  the 
nrecxl,  and  the  exportation  of  colts,  are  alike  forbid- 
den, and  *'  the  number  of  hones  twevi  at  present  is 
quite  Inconsidemble,  notwithstanding  the  decrees,  pro* 
iniums  and  encouragements  of  every  kind  that  nave 
been  offered  by  government.  The  celebrated  breed 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  at  Cordova  is  nearly  extinct : 
In  the  Serrania  de  Konda  (once  the  Cleveland  of  Spain) 
only  miserable  animals,  called  serrarsot,  are  now  reared  ; 
the  wealthiest  Andalusian  nobles  have  only  ) or  3 in- 
different saddle-horses,  and  there  is  scarcely  a horse  in 
the  whole  country  fit  for  the  draught  of  artillery." 
( f’ooA,  li.  59 — r>| .)  fireat  numbers  of  mules  are  bred  in 
Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  mine  to  their  full  site  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  i-Utremadura,  whence  they  are  supplied 
to  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  asses  are  very  iliffkrent  ani- 
mal* from  those  t<<en  in  England,  being  of  a Urge  lUe, 
rareluMy  bred,  and  in  strength,  diiciiity,  aitd  sure-frK>ted- 
ness,  nearly  equal  to  the  mules.  C.vttle  are  small, 
and  not  nf  flno  afiivarance.  The  hull  ol  AmUlusUis 
found  wild  In  the  -Sierra  Morena.  Hogs  are  brrsl  In  vast 
nuinliers.  and  those  which  iecU  on  amms  are  celebrated 
fur  the  deilr;iey  of  thi-tr  meat,  which  is,  {lerhaps.  un- 
equalled. blimp,  however,  are  the  favourite  stock  of 
h|kain.  and  are  every  where  raised  in  considerable  num- 
iK'rs  (s«*e  />ott)  i Dor  are  there  wanting  w ild  animals,  such 
as  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  hoars,  and  foxes.  The 
bear,  wlilch  ust>d  (u  be  rommon  two  cmtuiies  Ago,  Is 
now  fnun'i  only  In  the  Eyrmees.  MunkeTs  arc  met 
with  In  the  .Sh-rra  de  KoiHla,  Upsides  which  there  are 
variniia  nptlies,  as  rhameUxms,  lizards  I some  'i  ft.  in 
leugth).  *i|>t;rs,  and  snakes.  Among  the  hmls  may  b*- 
noticed  several  i{H-c)ei  of  vullurrs,  falcons,  owls,  ravens, 
magpies,  Cornish  choughs,  partridges,  quails,  tMisUrds, 


ai>d  plovers.  (rooA’s  SkfieMfi,  I.  rtiC-G2.,  2M — 2^. ; mu) 
For.  ii.  Hrpim’,  ix.  IW.) 

AgricuUurf..^"  No  ctnintry  In  Europe."  says  lasliorde, 
'*  is  so  g>‘iierallj  fertile  os  Si>aln,  or  h>u  equal  uilvantagesot 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  S|ialn.  after  its  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans, become  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  Under 
the  Cotlis  vast  canals  and  sluices  were  funned  for  irri* 
gating  the  land,  and  the  amount  ol  com  iheQ  rals4<d  waa 
luflicirnt  nut  only  for  the  home  supply,  but  also,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  for  exportotioiL  Agriculture  under  tbu 
Moors  was  in  a still  more  flourishing  state ; for  when 
they  Invaded  the  country,  they  carriM  with  them  their 
methods  of  huslwndry.  b^>k<'  up  the  uneultlvateil  latsds. 
augmented  the  number  of  pl.xnlattoni,  rarrieil  the  art  or 
irrigation  to  a degree  now  scarcely  attainable.  Introduced 
the  culture  of  rice,  and  greatly  improved  the  breed  of 
horses  : in  fact,  every  kind  of  produrtinn  was  Increased 
under  their  improving  hand*;  and  the  a-ra  of  (heir  ex- 
pulsion tiesignates  the  epoch  nf  the  decline  nfagriciiltiire. 
The  SikAni.vrd*.  thiu  deprivetl  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Moors,  were  i'omp«‘llett  to  till  the  laud  themselves;  Init 
for  such  pursuits  they  possessed  neither  talents,  activity, 
nor  [>atl(mt  industry.  Ibrnce  the  whole  system  fell  iuto 
a stoic  of  langisor.  from  which  it  has,  owing  to  several 
causes,  never  rwovered."  ( /.^siurdc.  vol.lv.) 

U e have  quoted  this  passage,  because  it  states,  in  a few 
words,  what  has  long  twn  tne  r>opii]ar  opinion  iu  regard 
to  the  ancient  as  comparcsl  with  the  mndcni  state  of 
Spain.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  U wholly  erroneous. 
l*he  fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
and  we  much  doubt  whetner  her  agriculture  was  ever  in 
so  advanced  a state  as  at  this  moment.  A great  portion 
of  Spain  is,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  want 
of  water,  wholly  unfit  for  husbandry  ; and  she  has.  In  con  - 
tequenee  of  the  frequency  of  droughts,  bei*n  at  all  timet 
subject  to  the  most  destructive  tamiiies.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  ridges  of  mounUins  by  which  she  is  inter- 
sucted,  her  Internal  commerce  has  always  hd>ourcd  iitHier 
the  greatest  difficiiltic's ; and  (here  is  no  evidence  th.U 
her  artiflcial  communications,  th.it  is,  her  rowls,  ca- 
nals, bridges.  &c..  were  at  any  fonurr  fteriod  in  a more 
improved  state  than  that  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
Owing  to  vicious  inilitulluns.  bad  government,  and  other 
causes,  Spain  has,  for  a lengthened  period,  ountinuevi  sta- 
tionary, or  made  Imt  little  pn>gress,  while  (Jthcr  nations 
have  advar>ccd  with  giant  steps  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment ; but  there  is  no  real  foundation  fur  the  prevalent 
ntgion  of  her  having  been  comparatively  well  cultivated, 
rich,  and  industriuiii  prerloiisly  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  or  in  the  reigns  of  t'erdinand  and  Isalwdlaand 
Charles  V.  Capinany.  iu  his  Oturtiiomrs  CrUica*  {cay.  1.), 
has  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  there  were  in  the 
IMh  and  10th  centuries  the  same  complaints  of  the 
wretched  state  of  agriculture,  of  the  klleness  of  the 
Spaniards,  of  their  Ci>ntem|g  fur  industry  and  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  their  dependence  on  foreigners,  that  are  stUl 
made  against  them.  It  is  neeilless  to  say,  that  without 
tranquillity  and  g«xxi  orilcr  there  can  be  n«4hing  like  a 
fiourisbtng  agriculture.  Hut  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  most  flourishing,  that  is,  previousIyUo 
and  during  tlie  reign  of  Ferdinanu  and  Isabella,  the  Spa- 
nish historians  reprosemt  the  country  as  a prey  to  rapine, 
outrage,  murder,  and  every  sort  of  violence  and  disorder, 
indeed,  to  early  as  the  13tn  century,  the  principal  cities 
of  Aragon  and  Castile  had  formed  an  assuriatiou,  calied 
the  Soiua  Ilertmandad  (Holy  Brotherhood),  fur  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  robbers  and  pluiHlcrers 
with  which  the  country  was  {nfested  ; and  ourtng  the 
reign  of  EVrdinand  aud  Isaltella  this  institiitkHi  was  still 
fiir^er  extetuled.  ( Ao&ertscm’s  Ckarlet  F..  vol.  i.  note 
36.)  And  If  these  facts  were  not  enough  to  demonatrata 
the  entire  wnrthlt'ssncss  of  the  statemonts  at  to  the 
flourishing  sute  of  am^ulturc  In  Spain  prevkKttlr  to 
the  expulsion  of  t)w>  Moors,  the  urganioatioo  of  the  lawi 
respecting  the  mrsta  (tnigmtory  flocks)  would  sulBcicntly 
evince  the  tnith  of  wliat  has  now  been  advanced : for 
had  the  country  not  been  at  the  lime  in  a balf-orcupicd 
semi-barbarous  state,  every  one  must  see  that  the  op- 
pressive privileges  cmifcrri^  on  tlie  owners  of  the  sheep 
never  could  have  been  carried  iuto  effect,  or  had  any 
practical  existence. 

Haring  thus  brl«*fly  disposed  of  the  apocryphal  state- 
ments as  to  the  funner  flourishing  slate  of  agriculture  in 
Spain,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  its  present  state,  and 
the  circumstances  to  wbkh  its  long-continued  dejirfaiiun 
are  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

With  tM  exception  a few  districts  which  have  pe- 
culiar fhcilities  fur  irrigation,  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
backward  state  imaginalile.  *'  Great  part  of  the  land  is 
not  tilled,  and  that  wliich  is  tilled  Is  executed  in  so  care- 
less and  slovenly  a manner,  os  to  produce  a starved  crop 
of  com  iu  spots  where  they  mlgtit  command  the  roost 
abundant  horveits.  Tlie  corn  Is  usually  choked  up  with 
strmes,  Alth.  oixl  weeds  of  every  kind.'*  (CVnrAc's  /.cf- 
Zrrs,  p.  2H-S.)  Geueroily  speaking,  tillage  farms  nre 
small,  aud  rents  low;  but  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
taxes,  and  other  expenses  wholly  exclusive  of  the 
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«rc  wrftchc«llT  poor,  and  whrn  they  require 
money,  are  uhliK»*d  to  outun  it  at  eKorbiUnt  imvrnt,  Lry 
murtg^ng  tiifir  cropa.  The  »jr»tem  of  letting  land 
U very  var^i,  money  rent  being  taken  in  »omc  |>arts. 
while  in  otberi  the  rent  eooaifU  of  a itlpulated  quantity 
of  produce,  and  in  otbera  tlie  m^/Ager  krticni  prevaili. 
Oenerally,  however,  large  eataCce  are  not  let  out  in  fanni,  | 
biit  are  managed  by  agenU.  who,  for  the  moit  (lart,  are  I 
totally  ignorant  of  the  builiieta  of  apiculture,  and  I 
whoee  great  object  U to  aqueete  out  of  the  land  all  that 
it  can  be  made  to  produce  by  the  moat  coreipendioua  I 
procetaea.  Farm  bouaea  are  rarely  a«en.  ezceiK  along  I 
the  E.  coaat.  The  Carmera  lire  in  huu  of  the  mcaneat  I 
rofutructlon.  crowded  together  lu  villagea,  ao  that  farm  i 
buildingi,  often  ao  expensive  in  other  countrlea,  coat  al> 
moat  nothing.  .Spring-corn  i«  generallv  aown  on  the  { 
ground  before  It  haa  been  turned  up,  and  ia  atiil  covered 
with  the  winter  weeds  ; and  U then  ploughed  down,  or  | 
rather  scratched  in  with  a miser^r  inatrnmettt,  and 
left  to  nature.  Owing  to  the  dirnots  of  the  climate,  this 
is  a leas  ruinous  system  than  mfgbt  have  been  supposed, 
for  when  the  heat  sets  in  the  com  ripens,  while  (he  | 
weeds  perish.  When  ripe  the  corn  Is  gathered  in  the  ; 
field,  and  after  being  thrashed  or  trampled  out  bv  mules 
and  asses,  is  left  in  heaps  on  the  ground  till  it  be  sold. 
The  com  speculators  of  Castile  preserve  grain  in  stio$, 
or  subterraneoas  caves,  sometimes  fur  ft  or  years,  or  till 
a market  opens  for  it.  Public  jn-aiuiries.  or  po»tio4, 
are,  also,  estahlUhed  in  most  oistricts,  where  com 
may  be  warehoused  till  it  can  bo  disposed  of.  The 
impiementi  of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  descrip, 
lion : it  Is  not  uncommon  in  the  S.  to  see  men  re* 
turning  from  plough  seated  on  a mule,  to  the  siiles  of 
• hich  their  whole  apparatus  is  tied  : the  use  of  fanners 
W iinkuown,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sen.port 
•>wiis,  to  which  thc7  have  been  ini|K>rted  from  Englaml ; 
Mrrt  is  winnowed  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
more  frequently  ground  by  hand,  than  by  cither  nind  or 
watermills.  {Vooke't  SkfUkct,n.  AQ—A'l.)  Land  is  not 
supposed  lu  yield  to  the  proprietors  more  than  I},  at 
fiiusl  It  percent.;  for,  when  the  tenant  has  paid  tithe, 
ptiMkiot,  Mul  oUier  taxes,  liuie  mure  remains  than  half 
(he  produce,  to  pay  both  rent  and  labour.  It  is  ext-e<-d* 
iiigly  difficult  to  estimate  the  rent  of  land  by  tlie  F.nglUh 
acre,  from  the  great  uncertainty  and  Irregularit)  of  the 
nic.uurcs  The  term /wMcgAda  is  useti  to  iiHlicale  the 
extent  of  land  on  which  Ajanega  of  wheat  may  be  sown, 
an  extent  which  varies  In  every  village  : this  qu-intity  <tf 
land,  whatever  it  may  be,  lets,  according  to  circum- 
st.«nccs.  at  ft-om  lit.  to  IMi.,  the  average  value  of  a 
faiu'ga  of  wheat  being  about  3s.  tid.  Vine  and  ulire*  | 
lands  are  measured  by  tite  aranzada,  an  equally  vague  I 
standard.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  average  abM>ut 
\^.  per  diem  i or,  If  boarded  with  their  masters,  from  ' 
€>[d.  to  lOrf.  But,  though  tillage  has  been  greatir  ex*  i 
tended  during  the  present  century,  it  is  still  true  (hat  in 
most  parts  of  Spain  no  improvement  has  been  madu  . 
during  the  last  lAO  years  ; but  it  is  otherwise  in  Biscay,  ' 
Navarre,  and  Arnq^n.  In  the  first  hoe  and  spade  hus*  ; 

b. indr)-  pretty  generally  prevails,  and  even  inch  of  arable  | 
gruund  near  the  roads  seems  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  : 
I'he  wheat  raised  in  Biscay  perhaps  excoras  tbe  con*  { 
sumption  of  the  district,  and  considerable  crops  are  i 
also  raised  of  rye.  malie,  barley,  and  oats.  In  Leon.  I 
I'astilc,  and  Anualusia.  apiculture,  which  U in  tl»e  roost  I 
di-sratM  state,  is  confined  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  most  careful  ciiUivatioo  U found  ia  the  AacrfAs, 
or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia. 
These  tracts,  indeed,  are  considered  as  tlie  gardens  of 
Spain,  and  abound  not  only  with  every  varielrof  IVuits, 
Imt  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  plants,  useful  either  as 
fond  or  materials  for  manufactures.  The  mild  red  pepper 
raised  in  the  kru'rta  of  Murcia  is  celebrated  all  over  Spain, 
and  forms  a considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  interior, 
nice  is  the  chief  product  of  Valencia.  The  suttr-caneof 
Granikla  and  Valencia  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  West 
Indies  ; but  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater  expense, 
and  its  growth  has.  In  cnnscquencc,  been  almost  wholly 
abanduijcd.  ('onsidcrable  quantiti^  of  corn  are  raised 
in  different  parts  alnng  tne  S.E.  coast.  Mutbeirj* 
trvt*s  are  carefully  cultivated  in  the  S.  prnvluces ; those 
of  Murcia  and  V'afencia  are  white,  those  of  Granada 
lii.-ick.  In  the  cultivation  of  vines  pules  arc  not  used  ; 
Imt  the  cuttings  are  planted,  and  not  being  pennittod  to 
attain  any  great  height,  padually  form  thick  and  very 
stout  stocks.  Espaliers,  mso.  are  numerous,  especially  in 
Audalusla.  and  tM  grapes  on  these  vines  attain  an  extra- 
ordinary sixe,  tbe  btmbes  often  weighing  from  13tol4lbs. 
The  rich  level  Un^  produce  the  largett  quantities  of 
wine,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  ralaect  on pavelly  soils 
on  llie  hilly  slopes  lithe  best.  The  quality  ofthe  wineva. 
riot  greatly  tn  different  districts  ; hut  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  th.vt,  except  the  mIsu'S  of  Xrres,  Buta.  Malaga,  All* 

c. tnC.  and  D<*nicarlo.  which  arc  intended  for  exptirtation, 
few  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  equal  even  to  those  of  third* 
r.xtr  quality  In  France.  Ih'ing  very  generally  kept  in 
skins,  imearmt  with  pitch,  they  acquire  .xu  olur  df  bot«. 


or  peculiar  taste,  and  a fiavonr  not  disliked  by  the  na- 
tives, btit  very  disJigrecable  In  foreigners. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  returns  published  in  lAOS, 
which,  though  not  to  be  allopther  depended  upun.aro 
sufllrlrntly  accurate  to  give  a just  notion  of  the  grnefal 
sute  of  the  country,  that,  taking  the  extent  of  Spain  at 
between  |K,900  and  lO.iNK)  sq.  Teagues,  the  surface  was 
distributed  uoarly  as  follows : — 

Ltttvrt. 

rwlUvslvd  UncU  and  fstlovs  . 4,.'ll() 

PsMwrts  and  cumnujoa  .... 

Kunwis  aiMl  rupar*  .....  I.AKU 
atoonutiu  aad  rlTvra  , . . , 

It  Is  certain,  from  the  increase  of  pop.,  and  the  nearly 
total  cessation  of  importation  since  IMS,  that  the  jim* 
portion  of  cultivated  lands  mutt  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  interval,  though  at  this  moment  they  are  still 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  about  a fourth  part  of  the  en- 
tire surface.  The  Pyrenees,  the  hilly  parts  of  Ulsray 
and  the  Asturias,  the  vast  plains  of  Anaaluiia,  the  two 
Castiles,  Kstremadura,  and  I.cnn,  are  almost  wholly  in 
pasture ; and  in  some  parts  the  traveller  may  journey  for 
mnoy  miles  without  seeing  either  a bouse  or  an  fndl* 
vUlual.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  half  the  pastures 
really  consist  of  heaths,  or  of  neglected  tracts  covered 
with  thyme  and  other  wild  herbs,  that  at  present  aro 
next  to  worthless.  There  are  few  or  no  irrigated 
meadows,  and  hay  is  seldom  or  never  prepared  for  fod- 
der. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pr^ereiicc  given  to 
pasturage,  and  the  privileges  that  nave  been  lung  en* 
joyi«d  hr  the  mimtory  flocks,  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
stock  or  sheep  In  Spain  at  this  moment  (l*m)  exceeds 
iS,0i<0.(tC0  or,  at  most,  14,000,000;  whereas.  In  F.ngland, 
which  has  not  l-4th  |iart  of  the  pMture  and  waste  land 
that  helimgs  to  Spain,  the  stork  of  sheep  it  certainly 
not  itiHier  ;t.ft.iMXi.D(4}.  while  that  of  burses  and  cattle  Is 
proportionally  great. 

The  Spaniards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the  sedeci. 
tary.  or  those  who  remain  lu  the  same  place  during  (ho 
year  ; and  the  migratory,  or  those  who  move  from  place 
to  place.  The  Utter,  or  trarukumanies,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  merinos,  or  lloe.wooUed  breeds,  arc  depastured 
during  winter  in  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia  Castile, 
Leon,  and  Kstremadura ; and  are  driven  in  summer  to 
the  nearest  mountains.  These  migratory  flocks  are  col- 
lected for  their  jtmrnics  in  large  btMlicw  of  10,000  and 
upwards,  called  mrsta$,  their  peregrinations  being  regu- 
lated by  a peculUr  cade  of  laws,  and  by  IminenioHal 
custom.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  migratory  system  has 
originated  in  natural  causes  ; and  that,  in  fact,  it  it  an 
Important  branch  of  the  rural  economy  of  S|iain.  In 
winter,  when  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  tho 
plains  are  in  the  greatest  verdure  and  beauty ; and  in 
tsimmer,  again,  when  the  herbage  of  tlie  pl^ns  is  wi- 
thered and  burnt  up  by  the  heat  and  drongnt,  the  pas- 
tures of  tbe  Sierras,  and  other  mountain  tracts,  are  in  a 
state  of  comparative  luxuriaisre.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  natural  than  this  shifting  of  the  flocks  ; it  is 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  the  occupiers  of  the  hills,  and 
those  of  the  plains,  and  no  doubt  lias  prevailed  in  Spain 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  will  necessarily  ctai- 
tlnue  to  prevail. 

The  laws  and  customs,  however,  under  which  the  mi- 
mtfons  of  tbe  flocks  are  conducted  have  been,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  singularly  inexpedient  and  oppressive. 
It  appears  that,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  1 4th  century.  tl»e 
depopulation  of  large  tracts  of  country  liy  a pestflenco 
gave  a contiderablo  exleasioti  to  pasturage;  and  enahied 
tise  proprietors  of  the  migratory  flocks  to  usurp  certain 

r»rlvil«i^.  which  they  have  since  suecrevicd  in  maintaiii- 
ng.  [Tuteiuend,  ii.61.)  Thus,  they  are  not  only  al- 
lowed to  drive  them  over  village  pastures  and  com. 
mens,  but  the  proprietors  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lio 
ill  their  path  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a wide  path, 
and.  which  is  still  worse,  no  new  inriosures  can  be  mode 
In  the  hue  of  their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that  has 
, once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivated  till  U has  been 
offered  to  tbe  mesta  at  acertain  rate  I In  consequenre  of 
I these  (lerverse  arraugemenls,  disputes,  which  fi^uently 
terminate  In  bloodshed  and  murder,  are  iterpetually 
t^iiig  place  between  the  herdsmen  and  those  through 
whose  lands  (he  fhH  ks  have  to  pass.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  incline  to  think  that  tbe  mischiefs  said  to 
be  entailed  on  Spain  by  the  laws  and  cuatoros  tn  question 
have  been  a good  dem  exaggerated.  As  alreimy  seen 
the  migration  of  the  flocks  Is  essential  In  Spanish  rural 
economy ; and  it  doew  not  appear,  were  government  to 
set  resototely  about  the  matter,  that  any  insuperable  dit- 
Acuity  would  have  to  be  encountered  In  defining  and 
fixing  tlie  roads  to  lie  taken  by  the  flocks,  and  fo  uther- 
wise  regulating  their  migrations,  so  as  to  prevent  Uu-m 
from  being  injnrimis  to  third  parties. 

it  may  lie  worth  menlioniug,  that  Capmany  ascribes 
the  first  cre.-u  imprnvemetit  In  the  wool  of  Spain  to  (he 
introduction  uf  a flock  of  sheep  from  Kuglatid.  in 
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bcint  A portion  of  tho  Aowr;  broupiit  t>r  rAthorlno, 
dAiignlrr  of  the  Duke  of  IjtncMter,  to  her  hu>!«nd.  the 
eMettwmof  the  Kkngof  Castile.  (Sec  Cri- 

(teas,  y.  ; flJirf  MrtHoriaM  Ilittortras  $obre  M 3/or»iw, 
CoHttreio,  IfC..  de  Barcftona.  iH.  35»».) 

The  low  BiAie  of  agriculture  In  Spain  niaf  be  lucriNv! 
partly  to  phytlcal  aitd  partly  to  tnnrnl  eau»eii.  At  the 
nead  of  the  former  must  f>e  placed  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  arUllty  of  the  soil.  Most  p^rt  of  the 
rirers  with  which  the  cotjnlry  U Intersected  run  In  deep 
beds,  and  are  but  little  available,  eirept  In  a few 
favonrc^l  IcHalitiet,  fur  purinxes  of  Irrijratlon.  Pro- 
bably, however,  mnrd  have  had  still  more  Influence 
than  physical  causes  in  riiarding  tlie  progress 'of  agri- 
ctiltnrc  111  the  PeiiinsuSa.  At  the  head  of  the  former 
miut  Ik*  placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lamU  belntiping  to 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  coriKirathmt.  Mr.  Townsend 
ineiitlons.  that  the  estalri  of  three  great  lords  — the 
dukes  uf  Otnna,  Alh.i,  and  Meiliiu  r»rH.  cover  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Immense  pruvince  of  .Andalusia,  ami 
several  m the  other  provinces  are  hardly  less  extensive, 
(ii.  ■/.'W  ) 'rhejc  vast  |H>tse*sion«  are  uniformly  held 
under  strict  entail;  and,  s|K*rtking  gcner.xlly,  are  all 
m.mHgt*4i  by  stewards,  anxious  only  to  remit  money  to 
their  masters,  who  are  frcqiKHtly  in  embarrassed  cir. 
eumsUnc«*s.  ‘i’he  younger  branche*  of  the  great  families, 
though  they  inherit  all  their  pride,  Inherit  little  or  none 
of  their  wealth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  rxeei'illngly 
lli.ediicated ; and  when  not  empinyrd  In  rovemment 
serrlee.  pass  their  dars  in  a state  of  slothful  aependenrn. 
It  is  singular,  notwlthsunding  their  Immense  posses- 
sions, that  the  Spanish  grand«*es  have  little  or  no  taste 
for  a <*ounlry  life,  or  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
estates  ; arsd  the  fact  is.  that  from  the  one  end  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  other,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a flne 
country  seat.  The  great  estates  belonging  to  the  cor- 
porations. or  towns,  are  hold  in  common  : and.  In  con- 
ssiqiience,  are  whollv.  or  almost  wholly,  in  pasture. 
liUekily,  however,  the  large  est.iles  th-it  belonged  to 
the  church  hare  been  ctmfiscateii  during  the  late  re- 
volutions; and  their  s.\Io  and  division  will  materially 
iiHTcase  the  numtser  of  smaller  prDt>rietors.  and  give  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  Improvement ; and  a stop  has  also 
been  put  to  the  nrartlcc  of  entailing.  *l'he  interniption 
given  to  labour,  iiy  the  Immense  number  of  religious  fes- 
tivals and  saints’  days,  has.  also,  been  exceedingly  inju- 
rious tu  agriculture  amt  all  sorts  of  industry. 

The  Spanish  character  is  also  unsuit  ible  to  success  in 
agrieiilture  and  manufactures.  During  tlie  prolonged 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  a taste  fur  daring  auventiircs, 
ami  for  an  irregular  predatory  mode  of  life,  Wiu  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  nation;  and  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America,  which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  i 
time  that  the  power  of  the  Moors  was  annihilated  by  the  ' 
roiiquest  of  (irannda,  alTordeti  a new  and  boundless  field 
for  the  exerdie  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  talents  formed 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  In  addition  to  the  means  thus 
allbrdi*d  of  arriving  at  wealth  and  dlstincthm  by  a more 
compendious  and  lets  laborious,  though  more  hazardous, 
route  than  that  of  sober  Industry,  ^ote  honorary  dis- 
tinctions of  which  the  Spaniards  are  extremely  fond 
were  conferred  only  on  thrm  who  followed  the  professhm 
of  arms,  and  who  could  show  that  their  ancestors  had 
not  degraded  themselves  by  engaging  lo  tha  debasing 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  I 
And  while  the  higher  and  mure  aspiring  classes  were 
thus  led  to  regard  the  useful  arts  with  contempt  and 
disdain,  the  multiplication  of  convents  and  such  like 
estaldishini-nts  affcirded  the  means  of  keeping  a vavt 
numlier  of  mdlvlduils  in  pampered  idlenesa  We  need 
not.  therefore,  wonder  at  the  rep«‘ated  complaints  that 
have  been  made  by  native  and  foreign  writers  of  the 
pride  and  Uziness  of  the  Spaniards.  (See  Vapmany, 
(jHcs/mwcs  CriUcn$,  pp.  46 — What  else  could 
be  expected  in  a country  where  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts  have,  for  a lenglhene.1  period,  l»een  looked 
upon  as  mean  aiwl  sordid,  and  txdnw  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  ? The  heat  of  the  climate  was  enough,  of 
Itself,  to  enervate  the  inhab.,  and  to  render  them  In- 
dolent ; and  when  we  add  to  this  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  causes  now  shortly  glanced  at,  with  the  want  of 
leases  and  roads,  and  the  oppressiveneM  of  taxation, 
need  we  wonder  at  the  Imrkward  stale  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  other  useful  .arts  In  Stuin 't 

There  are  several  societies  in  .sp.ain,  assuming  the  title 
of  •*  Friends  of  the  Country.’*  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  ami  the  arts  ; most  of  them  were  founded  in 
the  reign  of  ('harles  III.,  and  were  warmly  pairnttlsed 
by  Camporoaneg.  the  most  enlightcmed  ministur  of  whom 
S|uiln  has  to  boast,  and  by  Count  Florhl.a  Blanca.  Hi- 
therto. however,  they  seem  to  hare  rendered  but  little 
service,  if  wo  except  that  of  Madrid,  to  whose  exertions 
the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellamns  ( Informs  dr  In  try 
AgrartH)  is  prinrlpally  to  be  ascribed.  The  reader  will 
tii>d  this  memoir  In  an  Knglbh  dress  In  the  4lh  volume  of 
ttie  iranvlation  of  the  ltineratrf  of  J.aborde. 

A/finsr/vsc/wrcs.  — It  might  liave  been  expected,  from 


the  abundanre  of  wool  and  silk  In  Spain,  and  her  extrn- 
sivo  colonies  in  America,  that  her  manufactures  would 
lie  in  a comparulvely  flourishing  state.  This,  however, 
is  not,  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the  case.  Capmauy,  and 
other  aide  writers,  have  ahow'ii  that  the  statenieuti  as  tu 
the  flourishing  state  uf  manufactures  in  Spain.  In  the 
Mih  and  IMh  centuries,  hare  no  better  foundation  than 
those  respecting  the  flourUhing  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  |iop.  at  the  same  period.  Some  of 
the  circumslnnci'S  that  have  contributed  to  depress  agri- 
culture have  also  enntritmted  to  depress  manufactures; 
hut  they  have,  also,  been  airoct4*d  by  others  of  a peculiar 
deirrlptum.  among  which  may  be  ipeclAcil  the  oppres- 
sive liiflui-iiceof  the  alrnbala,  and  otner  taxes  (see 
corporation  privileges,  monopolies  on  the  pan  of  go- 
vcnimcnt.  and  the  want  of  competition  ana  emiilatioD 
through  the  exclusion  ( in  as  far  as  nracticable)  of  foreign 
mAniifactiired  goods,  Catalonia.  Biscay,  nud  Valrivcia 
are  the  most  industrious  provinces,  and  In  them  inariu- 
factim'S  are  must  ailvancM.  Thos4*  of  silk  and  cotbm, 
es|H-cially  the  first,  are  carried  on  to  a eonsldcrnhlr 
extent  in  Barcelona.  VnlcTiria.  and  other  towns;  tuit 
though  the  falirii's  lie  cxcelieiu,  the  colours  are  wretched. 
The  blonde  in.imiiias  of  Almagro,  in  1-a  Manrlm,  are, 
mrrh.ips,  the  liest  of  the  Spanish  nianiifactiire<i  articles. 
The  finest  brmul  cloths  are  made  at  Alcoy,  in  V.ilencia  ; 
and  coarse  chitlis  {pano  pnrdo)  are  extensively  manu- 
factured in  Caiaionl^andin  various  districts  throughout 
the  country.  But,  with  the  exception  of  silks,  all  the 
woven  fabrics  produced  in  Spain,  whiulier  woollens,  cot- 
tons, nr  linens,  are  at  once  liailly  flnislied  and  enor- 
mously dear : even  the  coarse,  ha^-spun  mitnlat,  that 
serve  the  muleteers  for  cloaks  and  blankets,  fetch  pricea 
that  would  astonish  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  N.  provs.  tanning  is  the  most  Important 
branch  of  manufacture,  funiishltig  the  principal  supply 
of  leather  for  the  Interior : the  business  was  tmr^iK;^ 
by  and  Is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  refugee  Basques  from 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  few  tan-worki  of 
Andalii-la  are  mostly  In  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  and  hats  has  been  established  with 
some  success  ; anti  there  are  numerous  potirries,  though 
the  products  he  prinrlpally  of  coarse  (juality.  In  Va> 
lenri.a  and  Catalonia,  however,  finer  articles  are  made  ; 
but  even  there  the  art  is  only  In  Its  Infancy.  There  is  a 
rnral  {Kirrelain  manufactory  at  Madrid,  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  Sevres,  ocraiinning,  like  Its  prototype,  a con- 
stant loss.  So:ip  l«  maile  on  a somewhat  extensive  scale 
in  various  parts  of  Spain,  that  of  the  best  quality  being 
exported.  In  HUray,  the  production  and  mamifotiurr  uf 
Iron  has  been  for  many  years  conducted  with  consiilemble 
activity;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  depression  ocra- 
tinned  by  the  late  nvil  war,  of  which  Biscay  was  the 
principal  seat,  has  already  been  removed.  It  is  impert- 
stble,  however,  that  the  Imn  trade  of  Biscay,  how  abun- 
dant soever  the  ore,  can  rise  to  any  great  importance ; 
since  wuttd  fuel  is  scarce,  and  coal,  being  at  a cunsiderabte 
distance,  and  the  rootli  extrcmelv  bad.  Is  little  used; 
while  English  coal,  which  might  be  prrxajred  at  ai>ouC 
l-3rd  the  price,  is  strictly  prohibit^.  Still,  however,  tu 
tome  extent,  at  least,  in  almost  every  village  of  the  prov., 
the  Imn-ware  manufacture  is  carried  on.  I!urse-sliu<-s 
and  nails,  coarse  locks,  guns,  and  bexisteads.  are  the  lead- 
ing articles  with  which  the  Biscay  manufacturers  supply 
the  interior:  large  cnp]>er  utonsAs  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  In  this  |uirt  of  S|>uhi.  Muskets,  pis- 
tols, and  sabres  are  manufacturvd  bv'  the  goveninieiii  In 
Valencia;  and  several  minor  establishments  exist  at 
Saragossa,  Barcelona.  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Seville.  The 
sabre  manufacture  of  Tulixio,  once  to  highly  celebrated 
for  iU  finely  tempered  swnrd-bhides.  has  all  but  fallen  to 
decay,  only  V)  workmi-n  being  employed  at  the  time  of 
Inglii'i  visit.  {Spam,  I.  3lV.)  J'he  manufactures  of 
saltpetre  and  guiiiH)w-dcr.  brass  cannon,  tobacco,  |>orre- 
lain,  tapestry,  ana  mirrors,  are  conducted  exclusively  by 
govemmenl  ; the  supply  is  very  limited,  the  prices  of 
the  articles  produced  extravaganllv  lilgh,  and.  excepting 
toliacco.  they  arc  all  productive  of  !u»s.  In  some  parts, 
mats,  shoes,  and  other  articlet,  arc  extensively  mue  of 
the  esparto  rush , 

Commerce.  — It  Is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Spain 
that  every  part  of  her  political  system  has  bero  alike 
vicious  ar>d  olijectinnaWe.  Had  her  commercial  policy 
been  liberal,  it  would.  In  some  degree,  l>avc  comiH’nMited 
for  tlie  delects  in  the  distribiilion  of  property  and  politi- 
cal power,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  a j»owerfu1 
stimulus  to  industry.  But.  tuilurklly.  it  h-u  been  in  jh.t- 
feet  harmony  with  her  other  institutions,  and  is.  in  all 
n?s}»ects.  worthy  of  the  favourite  seat  and  stronghold  of 
the  Inquisition.  From  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  iia- 
bella  down  to  the  present  time,  the  policy,  If  so  we  may 
call  it.  of  the  ^vanish  government  has  been  wholly  anti- 
commercial.  TheIr  grand  ubjwt  has  been  to  exclude 
foreign  manufactures  from  the  Peninsula,  andtu  preserve 
a monopoly  of  its  markets,  os  well  os  of  those  In  the  colo- 
nies, to  the  home  manufacturers.  It  Is.  however,  almost 
noedlt*st  to  say.  that  their  effbrts  to  bring  about  this 
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n«uU  bate  boon  *tftnalW  un*iiocci*rnl.  The  oppn-«. 
•ive  Inzoi  Impotetl  on  the  nuuinracturcn,  the  miillt- 
plkatiun  of  fasts  and  huljrtlafs.  the  guvrrnment  mono* 
pollcft,  the  badnoM  of,  the  rowis  aiHl  other  moans  of 
communkation,  made  it  Impossitde  fur  the  Spanish  tnami. 
facCUrers.  even  If  they  hadevinerd  ftreator  eiitcrprUc  and 
Industry  than  they  have  done,  to  pnaluce  mAiiufuclur«*d 
articles  as  cheap  as  the  Eiigllih.  the  French,  and  others 
less  unfarourably  situated.  I'lKler  such  circuinstaiiCos, 
the  prohibition  of  certain  descriptions  of  cmnnioilUles, 
and  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  others,  could  have  no 
cfTect  except  to  suppress  the  legitimate  commerce  of 
thocouutry,  and  to  throw  It  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
into  the  hands  of  smugglers.  Any  one  who  takes  up  a 
map  of  S|>ain  must  Iw  satisiletl  at  a glance  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  for  an  army  of  customs'  olticers,  to  j 
prevent  her  being  deluged  with  smugsled  products,  pro* 
vldiKl  they  were  materially  cheaper  than  her  native  pro* 
ducts  ; for,  besides  her  extensive  sea  frontier,  they  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  also 
through  the  Oa^ue  Vrorinces,  which  have  distinct  laws, 
and  enjoy  an  exemjitiuii  ft'om  the  commercial  code  in* 
Aided  uu  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  every  dfurt  to  prevent  the  clan- 
destine intre^ucUon  of  foreign  produdions  should  have 
completely  failed.  The  severities  occaslonailv  inAicted 
on  tne  smugglers , Instead  of  abating,  seem  rt’ally  to  have 
increased,  the  evil.  The  contraband  trade  has  lung  been 
a favourite  occupation,  and  has  been  eagerly  followed  by 
the  adventurous,  the  necessitous,  and  the  desperate.  It 
is  believed  that  for  nearly  three  centuries  from  10U.OU0  to 
IM.OUO  individuals  have  been  pretty  constantly  engaged 
In  this  occupation  : that  is,  they  have  been  engaged  in 
trampling  on  the  laws,  obstructing  their  officers,  and 
committing  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  When  Mr. 
Townsend  travelled  in  Spain,  the  country  was  a prey 
to  the  disorders  occasioned  by  this  wretched  system. 
Dut  it  was  to  no  purpeue  that  the  experience  of  two 
centuries,  and  the  writings  of  various  able  men,  had 
coiichulToly  demonstrated  its  destructive  Influence.  The 
cov  eminent  and  the  people,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  clergy,  were  so  ignorant  and  infatu* 
aled  as  to  shut  tbclr  eyes  to  Its  eflects.  and  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  modify  it,  or  to  render  it  less  hostile  to  the 
public  interests. 

And.  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  the  virUsi. 
tudes  Spain  has  undergone  in  the  interval,  her  old  anil- 
commercial  policy  still  continues  to  maintain  its  ascen- 
dancy. At  this  moment  a half  or  more  of  Uie  entire 
trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  amtraium- 
dntas.  The  existing  taiilT  is  diviUiii  into  1&  classes  j 
and  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  prohibitions,  and  duties 
varying  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  on  many  articles  of  the 
first  importance,  the  numerous  forms  to  be  observed  at 
the  custom-house,  and  the  delays  in  entering  any  article, 
constitute  of  themselves  a cooitderable  premium  on 
■muggltng.  It  Is  stated  that  at  presriil  about  S.UO  actions 
are  annuuly  iustltiited  against  cunirabandittoi  and  others 
engaged  in  illicit  trade,  whicii  tcrrohiato  in  the  ruin  of  a 
vast  number  of  families ; at  the  same  limn  that  the  cmirts 
of  law  are  filled  with  perjury,  and  the  country  with 
bloodv  coQtlicU.  And  yet  th<>s«  atrocities  secure  no 
oue  object  government  has  in  view  ; foreign  go^s  may 
be  bought,  though  at  an  enhanced  cost,  in  every  market 
in  l^iaia  ; the  bonic  roanufaclurns  arc  iu  Cite  lowest  state 
of  degraciatloo  ; industry  of  all  kinds  Is  paralysed  ; and 
the  customs'  revenue  does  nut  exceed  a fourth  |>art  cer. 
lalnlvof  what  It  would  amount  to  under  a liberal  com- 
mercial code  I The  truth  is,  that  a thorough  reform  In 
her  commercial  policy  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  give 
Spain  even  a ch.v>ce  of  being  regenerated.  So  long  as 
the  present  tariff  is  maintoloed,  so  long  will  she  be  a 
theatre  of  sanguinary  contests  ^ without  industry,  without 
^vUisaik>n.-.-a  reproach  and  a disgraro  to  Kuro|>e. 

As  a specimen  oi  the  way  in  whi^  the  Uviff  is  framed, 
we  mav  mention  that,  notwithstanding  the  viut  import- 
ance OI  a cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  Iron  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  wrought-lrun  articles  arc  wholly 
excluded,  at  the  same  time  that  a duty  of  200  per  cent,  is 
imposed  on  iron  In  bars  (cw  Aruiu)  I This,  or  course,  is 
done  to  protect  the  Iron-nusters  and  founders  of  the 
Basque  Provlucrs  I In  other  words,  a trifling  advantage 
Is  conferred  on  one  individual  In  100,  at  the  expense  and 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  other  fiO  ! 

liusmuch  AS  the  returns  published  by  the  Spanish 
aothuriiica  of  the  value  of  the  import  anVl  export  trade 
of  the  country  include  only  the  commodities  that  pass 
through  the  custom-house.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  pre- 
vious statements, that  they  are  really  good  for  nothing.* 
According  to  the  AiJanza  5/(*rcAis/i/  tor  lH:iM,  the  iiggre- 
gate  value  of  the  goods  Imported  at  II  of  the  priiii'lpal 
ports,  durUig  the  course  of  that  year,  amounted  to 
1,613,000/. ; whereas  the  value  of  the  cximrts  from  the 

* Morvao  <!•  JonnSs.  in  hi*  J*  *l»e*  the 

»nirUJ  rvtnm*  lli«  iin|in*u  and  rs|<ons  «Hhoui  inMiiuaima  an> 
lUxiht  M Ui  their  o>n«rtTt«A.  Il  la  the  with  m>a>l  niber  Mat«- 
r tcnuln  that  worl ; which,  in  fx'l,  U suod  fer  UlUr,  uulcw  U bv 
bring  *«siiiikaJ  *sai«tumis  imo  ducrcdit. 


same  ports,  during  the  sMue  year,  is  said  to  amount  to 
It  is,  however,  abutidanilv  cortalu  that  the 
value  of  the  im|torts  must  have  exceeiled  that  of  the  ex- 
ports : and  the  reason  why  tbev  are  ap|>arently  so  much 
iwlow  the  Utter  is  to  lie  found  in  the  loct,  ifiat,  bring 
more  generally  subject  to  prohibitioiis  and  heavy  duties, 
the  trade  in  lhi>m  Is  thrown,  to  a greater  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  In  illustration  of  what  has 
now  been  staled,  we  may  mimtlon  that  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain,  in  lH;ih,  Is  estimated,  in  theiU/<isBt*s 
Mrrcantii,  at  1.327.470/. ; while  that  of  the  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  Is  set  down  at  only  140.406/,  1 In  point  of 
fact,  however,  wp  send  about  40U.(U0/.  worth  of  produce 
direct  to  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  farther  and  more  con- 
siderable amount  smuggled  through  Fortugal,  Gibraltar, 
Ac.  We  incline  to  think  tliat,  allowing  (or  smuggling, 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  Spain  may  each  be  esti- 
mated at  about  4,(100,000/.  sterling,  or,  perhaps,  a little 
more.  And,  consideiiiig  the  vast,  and,  as  It  were,  unex- 
plored resources  of  the  country,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  desirable  products  she  could  supply  to  others,  we 
bare  no  diHibt,  that,  under  a liberal  coiomercfal  system, 
her  Commerce  would  speedily  be  trebled,  and  that,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  it  would  be  increas^  in  a tenfold 
proportion. 

The  great  articles  of  export  h’om  Spain  consist  (ox- 
clutlvo  of  silk  manufacturet}  of  raw  products.  Ol  these, 
wine,  wool,  fruits  of  variuiu  kinds,  load,  quicksilver, 
brandy,  barilla,  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  wheat,  Ac.  are  the 
most  important,  and  are  almoat  all  susceptible  of  an  in- 
definite increase.  Wesubjuin,  in  lllustiiaUon  uf  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Spain,  an 
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The  great  articles  of  Import  are  colonial  products,  ob- 
tained prinripany  feomCuba,  Porto  Rico.  &c. ; cottons 
and  cotton  wool ; linens,  and  hemp  and  flax  ; woollens ; 
salted  fish  ; hardware,  glass,  and  earthenware}  timber, 
rice,  hides,  iHitter  and  cheese.  Ac. 

The  imp<»rtancc  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly  car- 
ried on  With  her  vast  possessions  in  the  New  World,  was, 
at  all  times,  much  exaggerated  ; and  she,  In  truth,  was 
litGe  better  than  an  agent  in  the  business,  the  greater 

Crt  of  the  goo<{i  sent  In  Spanish  )x>ttoms  to  the  colonies 
ing.  in  reality,  the  property  of  foreign  merrhantt. 
Spain,  notwithstanding  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  has  still  some  very  valuable  colonitw ; 
and,  if  nothing  else  can,  the  astonishing  progress  made 
by  Cuba  and  r<»rto  Rico,  since  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
hibitive system,  should  satisfy  her  of  Us  ruinous  ten- 
dency. 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  their  unfitnevs 
for  carriages,  the  principal  carriers  of  merchandise  are 
the  (irnVras,  or  muleteers,  who  traverse  the  country  in 
all  directions  along  beaten  tracks,  many  of  which  arc 
accessible  only  to  them.  They  form  a large  portion  of 
the  provincial  population. and,  on  the  whole,  have  a good 
character  for  honesty  to  their  emplorers,  though  they  are 
nearly  all.  more  or  lets,  engaged  m smuggling  trans- 
actions. The  extent  of  this  traffic  mav  be  estimated 
from  the  feet,  that  atiout  three  fourths  oi  the  entire  in. 
land  traffic  in  corn  Is  carried  on  by  their  meana  Ke- 
rrntly,  however,  waggons  have  begun  to  be  Introduced 
on  all  the  practicable  roads,  and  should  the  latter  be 
improved,  the  business  of  the  arricrew  wiU  proportionally 
fall  off. 

Cmrrmcv — The  trade  of  a banker,  as  It  Is  understood 
In  Great  Kritaio.  is  unknown  In  Spain;  hut  there  is, 
notwithstanding,  an  extensive  circulation  of  Inland  bills 
of  exchange.  All  merchants  in  good  credit  call  them- 
selves bankers,  do  banking  business,  and  have  agents  and 
cunnerliuiis  in  the  difll*rent  towns,  to  facilitate  their  ope- 
rations ' but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  rvmsidrrabir  dif^ 
flrulty  in  remitting  money  from  place  to  place,  and  a 
ditfetent  rate  of  exchange  frequently  exists  b^ween 
towns  only  a few  leagues  distant.  In  ordinary  trans- 
acUuDS  Uivrc  are  uo  substitutes  for  cash,  and  a good 
Z J 3 
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deal  of  trouble  and  io^onrcni^'ncc  ia  cxpcrirurcd  in 
counting,  e&amininir,  and  wfighing  tlic  coins. 

Accounts  arr  kept  in  railtidf  9eUtm,  of  which  about 
90are«]Uiratcnttol/.  The  pistole  is  worth  l6s.M.  Uritish 
currency.  The  money  In  circulation  consists  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  very  vaiiotis  value,  and  of  copper.  Dollars 
are  rarely  seen,  especially  In  the  N.aod  near  toe  eca>coast. 
In  consequence  or  the  premium  they  bear  In  France,  to 
which  tbev  are  smuggled  to  large  quantities,  noiwUh* 
standing  the  penalties  consequent  on  their  exportation. 
Travellers  are  allowed  to  carry  out  of  tbe  countrr  a sum 
for  their  expenses,  amounting  to  SOf.  in  gold  only  t and 
should  they  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have  more, 
the  whole  may  be  seited.  Oil  Is  sold  tho  orroftn 
twma,  100  of  whirh  are  equal  to  336  Kngllsh  wine* 
gallons : 4 arrehas  are  equal  to  a quintal,  or  103  Rnglish 
itoiinds.  The  cmhix,  or  measure  tor  com,  Is  divided  into 
i3  fanegat,  6 of  tho  latter  being  equal  to  1 quarter.  One 
hundred  Siwniih  eeres,  or  yards,  are  equal  to  M*S  Kng. 
yards,  and  a bpanlsb  fcgsse  contains  6,000  varaa.  The 
traveller  tries  m vain  to  And  a rule  whereby  be  mar 
compare  the  .HpanUh  land  measures  with  the  Knglisb 
acre;  and,  with  respect  both  to  weights  and  measures 
generally,  they  vary  greatly  in  different  provinces. 

Hoadt  and  Canals.  — Spain  Is  singularly  destitute  of 
roads,  and  iMher  means,  for  tbe  speedy  and  oasv  transport 
nf  travellers  and  products  from  place  to  place.  The 
kiog't  highways  (cammM  reaU$),  the  only  roads  worthy 
nf  the  name,  extend  only  between  the  more  important 
placf^ : some  of  them,  as,  fur  Instance,  those  between  tbe 
capital  and  I’ampeliina,  Saragossa.  Badsjos,  Seville,  and 
r.ranatla,  arc.  generally  sneaking,  kept  In  good  repair; 
and  the  great  road  from  rampeluna,  by  Vittoria,  Burgos, 
and  Vait^olhl.  to  Madrid,  is  stated  by  recent  travellers 
to  lie  tciurcly  inferior  to  the  second-rate  roads  of  Lng- 
iand.  The  great  road  to  Valencia,  though  probably 
somewhat  improved  since  the  revolution,  was  previously 
in  a wreCcheu  state  ; and  so  likewise  is  that  running  by 
Tarancou  and  Albacetc  into  Murcia.  In  (UUlonla,  tbe 
roads  arc  cuiuparativcly  numerous  and  good;  stage* 
ronrhos,  also,  run  between  the  more  Important  towns. 
The  ro^  from  Saragossa  to  Barcelona  is  m good  rriiair, 
and  a dilifroce  has  been  established  on  it  since  IS31. 
The  roads  of  Biscay  and  Kavarre,  also  (owing  to  their 
liolng  placed  utxicr  a provincial  government),  are  more 
numernui.  better  constructed,  and  more  carefully  ma* 
iiaginl,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country-  1'he  great  com* 
pl^nt  with  respect  to  these  roads,  whether  originally 
made  wlUi  roou-nietal.  or  formed  partiv  by  tracks  of 
carts,  and  afterwards  Improved,  is,  that  tney  are  seldom 
proiidcd  with  bridges  over  the  numerous  torrents  per* 
v.-uling  the  country,  anti  scarcely  ever  kept  in  proper  re* 
iw\lr.  The  moimtain'roads  are  mere  paths  worn  hythe 
feet  of  the  mules  during  a long  series  of  years.  1'he  re* 
venue  applicable  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  roada 
is  ilcrivM  partly  fTOm  local  taxes,  levied  by  nostage*dues, 
and  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  : and  portly,  also, 
on  tolls  levied  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  Kngibh  miles. 
'J*he  lolls  appear  to  be  light ; but  the  government  is  said 
to  derive  frum  them  a greater  revenue  than  it  expends 
un  the  roads.  The  cmninot  realrt  are  under  the  super* 
intendencc  of  a board  under  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Finance,  and  the  government  funds  are  available  only 
for  Ibete  nunls.the  rest  being  left  either  to  the  chance 
sums  levifxi  on  travellers,  or  to  tho  wheels  of  carts  and 
liie  feel  of  mules  S With  respect  to  the  sums  of  money 
rmployeti  In  rejwUHng  roads  in  Spain,  It  mar  lafflcc  to 
state,  that  althniigh  that  country  be  more  than  three 
times  the  sire  of  Rngland,  and  naturally  more  difllcult, 
the  outlay  on  roads  in  it  Is  hardly  one  twentieth  part  the 
sum  expended  on  those  in  Rngland.  The  diligences  on 
the  principal  roads  are  decidedly  better  than  might  have 
been  expevtml.  and  travel  at  a rate  of  6 or  7 m.  an  hour : 
they  are  far.  however,  from  bring  safb  converances,  and 
Instances  am  every  now  and  then  occurring  of  their  being 
stooped  and  the  |taisengers  robbed. 

No  country  in  Fiiro;M>  Is  worse  provided  with  canals 
than  Spain,  though,  looking  at  tho  map  merely,  one 
would  supp>se  that  In  imiio  were  there  grr.ster  facllltlea 
for  their  cimstiuction.  But  the  imbecility  of  the  go- 
vernment. the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  porouaneia 
of  the  soil,  and  heat  of  the  climate,  oppose  very  serious 
obstacles  to  their  formation.  Still,  however,  aoroe  ad* 
vances  liave  been  made,  awl  the  government  of  Isa* 
bcUa  II.  mnv,  in  this  ri'spect, be advantageouslv contrasted 
with  that  of  t'harle*  II.  During  the  rdgn  of  tbe  latter, 
a company  of  Dutch  contractors  offered  to  render  the 
Mar^anares  navigable  from  kladrid  to  where  it  OUls  into 
the  Tnpis,  aiKl  the  latter  fTOm  that  point  to  Lisbon,  pro- 
vided they  were  allowed  to  levy  a duty  for  a certain  num* 
her  of  rears  on  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The 
council  of  (Ustile  took  the  pronoial  into  their  serious 
rooiUlcratlon,  and,  after  maturely  weighing  It,  decided, 
**  That  if  It  plraard  God  that  these  two  rivers  should 
have  been  navigable,  he  would  not  luivo  wanted  human 
astlstance  to  have  inade  them  such  ; Imt.  as  he  hail  not 
done  it.  It  is  plain  be  did  not  think  It  pro|K;r  tiuit  it 


should  l>e  done.  To  attempt  It.  tlierefore,  would  l»e  to 
violate  the  dorrers  of  hts  provkleiin*,  and  to  mewl  ihe 
imperrections  which  ho  d«ign«>dl)‘  left  In  his  worka  I *’ 
{Clarke's  IxlUrs  on  Spain,  p.  3h4  ) 

But  such  undertakiags  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
sinful,  and  several  have  been  projected,  and  a few  com- 
pleted. since  the  accesaioo  of  toe  Bourtmn  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

The  canal  of  tbe  Ebro,  from  Tudela  to  Santiago,  41  m. 
below  Saragoasa,  waa  chiefly  executed  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  lit.  and  IV.,  under  tbe  admiiiistratioo  of  Count 
Florida-Blanea : and  though  of  insuffleient  depth  for 
navigation  on  any  large  scaiis  it  is  made  available  during 
nearly  its  whole  extent  for  barges  of  small  draught,  be- 
sides being  extremely  useful  for  the  Irrigatlou  of  Uie  aur* 
rounding  country. 

The  most  important  project  of  this  kind  at  present  on 
foot  is  the  canal  of  Castile,  Intended  to  open  a rommu* 
nlc^ion  between  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Old  Cat* 
tllo  and  t^oo.  and  the  N.  Sea,  and  to  aflbrd  an  outlet 
for  their  surplus  produce.  It  has  been  constructed  from 
Segovia  on  tlm  S.,  past  Valladolid  and  Falcucia  to  Agui- 
lar del  Campo  : a branch  runs  westward  to  the  Rio  Seco, 
and  another  is  In  course  of  constructlin)  to  Burgos.  The 
IncAciency  of  the  engineering  pnicesaea,  tbedi^ulty  of 
procuring  good  labourers,  and  tho  nature  of  tho  soil, 
have  presented  serious  fibstaclos  to  the  uiHlertaklng, 
which  has  now  been  in  progress,  with  certain  inter* 
missions,  since  I7&3,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed  ! A 
iarn  portion  is  now,  however,  available  fur  navigation  ; 
and  tbe  advantages  that  would  result  from  its  completion 
are  so  preat.  that  it  mav  be  expertt-d  that  a vigorous 
effort  will  speedily  be  maoo  to  have  it  terminated.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tagus  hM,  also,  engaged  tbe  attention 
of  different  Spanish  sovereigns  i ami  at  tbe  close  of  the 
IGth  century  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  made  navi* 
gable  for  barges  from  Toledo  to  its  mouth  ; but,  if  so,  It 
was  subsequently  rendered  useless  through  neglect,  and 
it  is  only  within  tho  last  few  r«>ars  that  a rorapany  has 
undertaken  to  make  It  navigable  from  Aranjuoa  (38  m. 
above  Toledo)  down  to  l.isbon.  The  long-pending 
question  reipecting  the  right  of  tho  Spaniards  to  navi- 
gate the  lower  part  of  the  river  has  at  length  boro  settled, 
and  there  U now  no  reasoit  why  small  atewmers  should 
not  ascend  as  high  as  Toledo  Into  the  richest  part  of 
New  CaitHe.  tinu  establishing  a valuable  trading  con- 
nexion between  the  inhabs.  of  the  Interior  and  of  tho 
grratest  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Penbisula. 

The  Guadalquivir  was  once  navigable  for  Bat-hot- 
lomed  boats  up  to  Cordova,  but  Seville  is  the  highest 
point  roarhed  at  present.  Many  projects  ba«c  been 
set  on  foot  for  improving  the  river  by  deepening  the 
channel ; but  iho  great  and  sudden  floods  to  which  It  is 
subject  mutt  o|H*rate  ns  a bar  to  Its  successful  navi- 
gation ; nor,  oven  if  the  part  above  Seville  were  con- 
siderably improved.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  bars  and 
sand-banks  of  the  marshy  district  ktrowo  as  the  k/o- 
risma  could  be  to  far  removed  as  to  make  the  river 
accessible  by  sea-borne  vessels  even  as  far  as  Seville. 

/’opwAUitMS.  — We  have  already  noticed  the  exagge* 
ratea  and  unfounded  statements,  with  respet^  to  (he 
fonner  Sourishingstale  of  agriculture,  manufacturaa,  and 
commerce  in  Spain.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  pofMi- 
lotion  of  a country  is  mostly  dependent  on  its  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  it  fuUows  thiu  tbe  same  facts  and  rea- 
sonings which  show  that  their  extent  and  prosperity  in 
tbe  1 4ih  and  I -Hh  oeiUuries  had  been  greatly  oxaggwated, 
go  far,  also,  to  show  that  this  must  have  been  the  rase 
with  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  comparatively  druse 
population  of  Spain  at  the  «rn  alluded  to.  Down  to  tbe 
I6ih  century,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  crowns  of  Caattla 
and  Aragon  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Spain  was  divided  Into  a number  of  states,  between 
wnirh  the  most  violent  atilmosilles  subsisted,  and  most 
parts  of  tho  peninsula  were  a prey  to  violence  and  every 
species  of  disorder.  It  would  be  contradictory  and  al^ 
surd  to  suppose  that  a country  plared  under  such  chrw 
cumstances  could  be  densely  pt^led;  and  CapmaoT 
has  eociclusively  shown  that  there  are  roally  no  grounds 
whatever  for  thinking  that  Spain  had  been  at  any  Utne 
more  populous  tluui  at  the  period  (im?)  when  his  acute 
and  laaroed  work,  the  QmestHmes  Cri/icas,  was  publlshrd. 

No  doubt,  however,  tbe  population  of  Spain  declined 
conildersbiy  during  the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  111., 
Philip  IV..  and  Charles  II.  This  decline  has  been  as* 
eribed.  in  great  psut  at  least,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moore  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  But,  though  H be  im- 
possible too  strongiv  to  condemn  this  measure,  and  that 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jew*  during  the  of  Ferdl. 
nand  and  Isabella,  and  tbe  detestable  (anatiefam  in  which 
these  acts  originated,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  inclioid 
to  think  that  their  influence  has  been  a good  drwl 
over-rated.  The  numbers  expelled  were  magiilflcKl  for 
beyond  the  truth  ; and  It  is  farther  oljvious  that  the  va- 
cuum, such  ns  It  was.  created  by  tbelr  expulsion,  would, 
in  ordinary  (-IrriimiLonres,  have  affonirvi  a new  Gold  fur 
(he  rinplu)uii*ti(  of  those  who  n>ntinuc«l  in  (he  ccMintry, 
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M«1  have  acieH,  in  tact,  at  a ttlnnilui  to  population.  i 
Neither  are  we  inrllncd  to  ln>-  any  itrett  on  tnc  itatc* 
menu  of  thoxe  who  contend  that  Spain  waa  dirpopulated 
by  the  emigratinnt  to  Amcrkui.  Thrao  were  far  too 
inconaidcrabic  to  hare  anv  aurh  result.  No  one  pretend* 
that  the  ennigrationt  to  America  ih'populaU'd  England  ; 
aud  yet  ther  were  quite  a*  «‘Xten»lvo  as  those  from  Spain. 
Indeed.  IMIoa,  L’stariz.  and  t'ampomane*  have  conelu- 
tlvely  shown  that  the  emigrations  from  the  Peninsula 
had.  ill  no  degree,  the  effect  ascrllieil  to  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  tb'cliiie  of  jHip.  between  the 


total  groat  revenue  of  about  cA*e^  mllltoni  sterling  a 
year  1 The  revenues  of  some  of  the  iHgnifled  ccrlesiattlcs 
were  quite  immense : the  archhtshoprir  of  Toledo  it 
said  to  have  been  worth  from  (Ift.om/.  to  so.oriof.  a year. 

According  to  (he  official  returns  of  the  cenotis  of  17^7* 
tbeeccleslatllci  ofall  descriptions.  Including  61. 61 7 monki, 
33, .'MX)  nuni,  and  8,70.^  iiinnltUori,  amounted  to 
Indlviduali.  ( Totrmend.  !l.  313.)  And  it  appears,  from 
the  official  retarns  published  in  the  Corrro  I.Uerario  of 
3fadrld  In  18.13,  that,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  eccletlastical  state  during  the  French  »ar  and 


demise  of  Pliillp  II.  and  the  termlnatloQ  of  the  war  of  | tubtequently.  It  then  comprised  1711,^74  individuals,  of 


the  succession, 'was  a consequence  of  continued  and 
systematic  misaovemnient,  rather  than  of  any  particular 
acts  of  oppressloa.  The  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  litflu* 


whom  61,737  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns. 

Happily,  however,  a verv  great  ebann  for  the  better 
has  been  eflVKrted  in  the  Interim.  A decree,  passed  on 


once  of  the  S|ianlsh  clergy,  the /c/n  <fc  sc  character  of  I the  33d  of  July,  1836,  suppressed  all  conventual  esta- 
her  dnancial  system,  the  aestnictive  contests  in  which  | blishments  with  not  more  than  13  inmates;  and  the 
she  was  engaged,  the  weakness  of  her  sovereigns,  and,  in  a i example  thus  wisely  set  was  followed  up  by  the  decree 
word,  her  wretched  internal  policy,  prostrated  herener*  I of  the  9th  of  March.  IH36,  which  entirely  suppressed  all 
giet,  paralysed  her  iuduitry,  and  not  onlyprevented  her  [ conventual  estabiuhmeiits,  and  religio>milUarT  orders, 
recovering  from,  but  aggravated,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  | The  monks  who  were  thus  turned  out  of  their  old  haunts 
the  bigotry  of  her  rulers.  Uut,  under  the  milder,  more  were  to  receive  small  stipends  ; and  it  Is  to  be  regretted 
intelligunt,  and  equitable  administration  of  the  Hourbems,  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  has 
some  improvements  took  place ; and  the  pop.  having  ln«  since  been  Involved,  these  stipends  have  been  very  irre- 
creased  gradually,  though  slowly,  during  (he  whole  gularly  paid.  But  the  Inconvenionces  thence  arising 
course  of  last  century,  is  now  certainly  as  great  as  at  any  ! affect  only  a few  individuals,  whose  claims  on  the  public 
former  period  of  her  history,  and  perhaps  greater.  No  sympathy  were  of  the  slenderest  description  ; whereas 
por  too  pttfde  decirte,  qm  In  KtpaHa  Aogn  ettado  nrns  ‘ the  measure  in  which  they  originate  esmoot  bdl  to  be 
poblado  que  tU  presentf,  nf  cn  tiAmpo  de  lot  Romanot,  *u‘  \ productive  of  great  national  advantage,  and  is.  In  fact,  one 
csi  rl  stegfo  16 ; os  myn  epoca  tuptmen  olgunot  neribtret  of  the  most  benefleiai  results  of  the  Tate  changes. 
arbitrariammU'  qu<  lUfiu  a 20  d 81  miUanft  el  nAmero  \ The  whole  of  the  vast  property  formerly  belonging 
de  nu  kahititniet.  Por  el  contrario,  ludot  lot  dntot  mat  [ to  the  church  has  been  conflscated  for  the  use  of  (he 
etactot,  y tat  combinanonei  mat  raciunalet,  pertmaden,  state,  ami  a c<msideriiblc  portion  of  it  has  been  already 
quenoknbo  entbmeet  tobre  la  ittperficie  de  KtptHia  mat  de  , sold.  According  to  the  cor.stitutlcm,  the  nation  iiiidcr* 
Jot  lOi  millimei  de  almas,  a que  el  tiUimo  cento  reduce  ' takes  to  support  (he  public  worship  and  clergy  of  the  es> 


I pJblaciom  actual.’'  (Antlllon.  (leogrtt/la,  147.)  In 
1787  the  pop.  amounted  to  10,!3^,160.  or  perhaps  10^ 
millions,  os  it  is  believed,  on  apparently  gOM  grounds, 
that  the  official  returns  were  below  the  mark ; and  since 
then  It  bos  Increased  nearly  (wo  millions. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  there  U to  be  a tie* 
nuty  for  every  50,U<n  Inhab*. ; and  orcording  to  the  decree 
Issued  on  the  3d  of  Aug.  1*<I7.  appointing  the  deputies 
for  tiiodiflirrent  provinces,  the  total  |>op.  of  the  kingdom 


tabllslled  church  ; but,  owing  to  the  Intestine  rnmnrn- 
ttons  that  h.ive  prevail^  in  the  country,  and  its  flnoDclal 
difficulties,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out ; and  not  a few  uf  the  clergy  ore,  at  present,  but 
little  removed  from  a state  of  indigence. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  last 
half  rrntiiry.  and  especially  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  itriiggle  with  P'rance,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spa« 
niards.e«|>eriailyofthe  inhobs.  of  towns,  and  the  influence 


amounted  to  12.168,000  (sec  Table  at  the  Iwgitming  of  of  the  priests,  have  materially  declined.  And,  bv  a neces* 


this  article).  We  believe,  however,  that  no  very  great 
defwndence  can  he  placed  on  this  return,  (hough,  pro> 
bobly,  in  the  result  it  is  not  far  from  accurate. 

Reunion.  — Spain  has  long  been,  and  still  is.  the  fa- 
vourite seat  of  tbe  Horn.  Cath.  religion,  the  country  In 
which  it  has  been  maiiitaliicd  in  thr^rcatrst  purity,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  llic  Inquisition  was 
Introduced,  or,  at  all  events,  was  vcstnl  with  a vast  in- 
crease of  power,  in  the  reign  of  P'erdinand  and  Isaliella : 
and  that  lormidable  tribunal  ultimately  sucreedetl,  by 
dint  of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  and  such  like  atrwiou* 
meant,  in  exterminating  heresy.  0t,  in  other  words,  all 
dillVrmce  of  opinion  as  to  religious  matters  in  Spain ; 
and  it  was,  alto,  mainly  instrumental  in  prevailing  on  its 
weak  and  bigoted  sovereigns  to  banish  the  Moors. 
According  to  Llorcote,  no  fewer  than  IS.iNiO  indtviduali, 
accused  of  heresy,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  different 
tribunals  of  Castile  and  Aragon;  and  191,413,  accused 
of  the  tamo  offence.  suflTered  other  ptinUhroents  in  tbe 
brief  space  between  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
Inquisition  in  1481  and  IM8.  only  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand ; and  since  then  the  number  of  its 
victims  bos  been  incomparably  greater  I iPretcoiVt  Fer- 
dinand and  /sa6r//a,  iii.  466.)  Probably  (hie  statement 
may  be  exaggerated  ; hot  it  Is.  ncfCwlinstanding,  abun- 
dantly certain,  that  all  other  persecutions  of  woich  we 
have  any  authentic  accounts  have  been  mild  compared 
with  those  Inflicted  by  this  bluod-tliirsty  tribiinsi.  In 
point  of  fart,  however,  the  mischievous  influence  of  the 
Inquisition  did  nut  roiuitl  so  much  In  its  judicial  mur- 
ders. and  other  atrncltios  perprtra(e<l  in  the  saerrd  name 


sary.  tnough  unfortunate,  consequence,  the  abuses  and 
vices  of  the  clergy  have  reacted  against  roIlgloD  itself; 
and,  at  this  moment,  most  InlHligent  persons  in  Spain, 
though  makiriK  an  outward  prcifessiem  of  religion,  enter, 
min  a profound  contempt  for  the  mummeries  enjoin^  by 
the  clergy,  and  arc  mostly,  Indeed,  decided  sceptics. 
According,  however.os  the  church  is  purified, and  ceases 
to  l>e  identifiet!  with  everything  most  deserving  of  reprev 
hntion,  reli^on  will,  oo  douM,  recover  Its  proper  In> 
flurnce,  nna  will  cease  to  be  degraded  In  (he  public 
estimation  by  the  intolerance,  extortion,  and  immorality 
of  its  professors. 

Gorerument.  — ki  the  period  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  I'astile  and  Araron,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi. 
nond  and  IsalM>Ua,each  of  the  kingdoms  had  representative 
assemblies,  or  cortes,  that  shored  in  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  enjoyed  verj- extensive  privileges.  Unluckily, 
however,  though  the  crowns  were  united,  by  the  mar- 
riage now  referred  to,  the  kingdoms  were  n<H;  each  con- 
tinued to  preserve  its  own  lows  and  insti^tions  ; and 
their  mutual  jealousies  enabletl  (he  lorereigni  to  employ 
the  one  against  the  other,  and  iiUimotrly  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  lioth.  This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  hy 
the  extensive  conquests  of  (he  Spanish  soverri^t.  In 
therein  of  Ferdinand  and  I«al>ella,  Granada,  Navarre, 
and  Naples,  were  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown  ; 
so  that  the  prInetM  became,  in  a great  measure,  Indefwn. 
dent  of  the  cnnstitutioii.vl  coturol  of  the  cortes  of  their 
heredlUry  st.'Ui'S.  Under  Charles  V.,  wlio  possessed,  in 
right  of  ols  father,  all  the  ibimininQs  of  tne  bouse  of 
. Austria,  and  under  wiu>m  ail  but  iKMindtess  territories 
of  religion,  as  In  its  deailly  Influence  ov«*r  the  mind  and  i were  ocqulretl  In  the  New  World,  the  preponderance 


feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was,  as  every  one  knows,  quite 
as  hostile  to  all  sorts  of  political  and  philosophical 
knowledge  os  to  heresy  In  religi<m  ; it  was.  in  fort,  the 
deadly  foe  of  everything  like  free  inquiry;  and  while 
the  importotioQ  of  inuet  useful  works  from  foreign 
cuuutrles  was  a capital  uflbnr*',  nothing  could  be  printed 
at  home  unless  It  were  a|qtro>ed  by  the  li»quMtors. 
Under  such  circumstoners,  need  we  wonder  at  (hr  igno- 
rance of  the  Spanish  people,  their  bigutry,  intolerance, 
suid  the  profound  veneration  they  so  kmg  displayed  for 
whatever  it  most  worthy  of  contempt  ? 

The  ntimbrr*  and  wtmith  of  the  rlergr  and  monastic 
orders  wrnre  tiirh  as  might  In*  extN*t‘ttsl  In  a country 
where  the  Inquisition  w.%t  triumplMnt,  and  where  to 
commit  a murder  wo*  a less  offenre  than  to  insinuate 
a dimlH  as  to  the  "real  prrM>nre!"  According  to  an 
nfficial  statement  <lr.iwn  up  in  18|3,  it  appears  Inal  the 
ciergy  were  then  in  possession  of  aboitt  om*  fmirth  part  of 
the  iand<*d  prnfietiy  of  the  kingdttm,  exclusive  of  tithes 
oud  other  casual  sources  of  liicume,  producing  to  all  a 


of  the  external  dominions  of  the  crown  was  vastly  in- 
crease ; and  tbe  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  ret>ehinnt 
CostlHaiis,  under  Padilla,  in  his  reign,  atwi  the  execution 
of  the  Justiza  of  Aragon  in  that  of  IMiilip  II.,  completed 
tbe  extinction  of  oil  constitiitioiial  control  on  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  ; at  (ho  same  time  that  the  Inquisition 
haring  first  controlled,  and  next  rradicati<vl,  lUI  energy 
and  independence  of  mind,  the  untlon  gradually  sunk  into 
a state  of  torpor  and  stupid  indiffereiKe. 

Tbit  state  of  things  continued,  with  slight  liderrun- 
tlous,  till  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  ; when  tM 
mortified  pride  of  (he  notion  mode  them  bike  arms  in 
tlefeoee  of  their  indeiiemlenre.  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
wurthless  imbeciles  who  hod  abdicated  the  crown.  It  Is 
useless  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed. The  novel  clrcmnstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  now  placed  mode  it  necessarr  to  convoke  her  ancient 
roites,  and  in  1813  a constltutfoii  was  formovi  on  a re- 
pr«»sentative  basis.  This  constitution  was.  however, 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  the  moment  he  was  set  at  liberty 
Z z -1 
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br  the  Freocta,  In  1814;  and  from  thla  period  <l*mti  to 
1820,  the  ungrateful  and  rlndictive  Mgot  exerted  hlni«elf 
to  effect  tl>c  ruin  of  thoae  to  whom  he  wai  mainly  Iik 
debted  for  the  crown,  and  even  went  fo  far  a«  to  rcatore 
the  Inquiiitlon  that  been  suppreaaed  hr  the  French. 
But  the  army,  and  a large  portion  of  the  nation,  diii^Ced 
at  theae  me.uum,  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and  Feruinand 
was  com|»ellcd  toarrept  the  conatitutioii  of  1812.  Uwlng, 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  prleata,  aiKl  the  igno- 
rance of  a large  proportion  of  the  population,  the  conatU 
tutlon  was  by  no  ineana  acceptable  to  very  many  claaaea  : 
and  the  French  having  entered  .Spain  with  a powerful 
army,  under  pretence  of  rcatoring  order,  the  conatitu- 
tioniJlata  were  every  where  defeated,  aud  Ferdiuaod  was 
once  more  restored  to  abauluU*  twiM  er. 

Ferdinand  having  expired  in  |833,  his  inf.mt  daughter, 
Ii.nbella  II.,  waa  nroclaimcd  queen,  in  virtue  of  a law 
nUitlIng  her  to  tne  crown  in  prefereuce  to  her  um  le, 
Don  Carlos,  (he  heir  of  the  crown  under  the  Salic  law, 
which  had  previously  obtained  in  Spain.  This  led.  as 
everv  one  knows,  to  an  obstinate  civil  war,  which  fortu- 
nateir  terminated  In  the  total  defeat  of  Don  Carlo#  and 
his  claims. 

In  IK.14,  after  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  Christina,  the 
quceu-rcgeiit  and  mother  of  Isabella,  iwoclaimed  a char- 
ter for  the  Spanish  lution,  called  the  Eslutuio  Real;  but 
it  nve  little  or  no  satisf^tion  to  the  liberal  or  const!- 
tutlonal  party,  by  wlium  the  prelensiuiis  of  her  daughter 
were  supporti^.  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  Issue  a 
decree,  pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution  of 
|al2,  wUn  such  modirications  as  the  Cortes  might  agree 
to.  And  this  constitution  having  in  consequence  been 
subjected  to  a careful  and  judicious  revision,  a new  con- 
stitution. which  is  now  (1812)  in  force,  was  promulgatinl 
at  Madrid  on  the  IGUi  of  June.  1^7-  As  this  Is  a docu- 
ment of  much  imporUnce,  and  has  been,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  much  referred  to,  the  reaiier  may  nut,  pertsaps, 
be  disinclined  to  have  it  fully  laid  before  him:  — 
CONHTITlfTIO.V  OP  TUB  SPANISH  MOSAKi  HY  PRO- 

CLAIMKD  l.N  MADKIl)  O.N  TIIK  tOrH  OF  JC.N'K,  i'i57- 
Dew*  t * TRS  SacxMiP,  hy  the  gTSce  IhaJ  ami  ih«  S|wutl*h 

monarch;,  Quem  tA  Spai-i  ; aocl  in  hrf  io;ak  name.  <us>t  during  l>et 
mtnonr;,  irw  (lu«»n  tMeagrr.  her  m>w>i«r.  I>mru  Maru  I'hnalu 
«to  Bortton.  R«g«n!  ot  the  cmjdre ; to  ail  ihd*r  tn  whom  Ih.-w  jir*- 
senU  rna;  romv.  He  H known,  s’hal  the  ( :«rtc»  cnivral  h«*r  <U<  rrwd 
•nd  a|>s>rot«d,  and  that  VW  in  due  furm  have  a<  v.|i<4d  llw  as 

follow* . — it  bring  ihc  will  of  ihe  iMUon  to  rr«t*r.  In  ririnv  ef  it* 
sormSgntT,  the  fwlitlcal  mnitiruiion  (>romolg3led  in  I'adu  im  Uw 
l*rih  <lar  of  Man^,  iHtf,  Uie  Cortca-gtneml,  au*einl>ted  Cor  tHn  pur- 
}>M.  dacne  and  apvvuv*  the  ieUowliig  t.\nutHuU>M  of  ibr  Monarch; 
€#■  Spain  — 

“Art.  I.  Spaniard*  are,  1st.  All  prrKitu  bom  in  the  Kuarmh  do* 
mlntnm.  fd.  Tho  children  of  8pani*’cl«,  thoagh  born  <mt  of  Spjiln. 
3d.  htrangen  who  have  obiainW  loiters  of  na'ural«*atiOD.  4th. 
Tbotr  paws*  who,  wldMMil  letlar*  of  naturalkiaiiun,  obtain  a rtghS  of 
•ettlonent  in  an;  pan  of  Iho  monari  h;  of  np«ln.  The  rlgln*  of 
Sp:ini>h  rlikrvnship  are  furfeilrtl  b;  natural uaiioii  in  a foreign  inuxu;, 
and  b;  aerrpting  •mptoimmi  under  an;  uchtf  gov.mmant  without 
the  pnrmladm  of  the  •overrign  of  s*usln. 

“An.  V.  AU  Spaniard*  ma;  print  and  p«hN«h  their  thought* 
fiwel;,  without  a prerlMU  cctihorsblp,  liut  *ub)e,’t  to  the  law*.  Tlw 
«letcratliwli.in  of  oflmrea  b;  the  pm*  brkaigi  esclu*l«el;  to  jursc* 
ompannHrd  hw  thM  purpow. 

“ Art.  9.  Bvery  Spaniard  ha*  the  right  ot  pcUtlonlng  In  writing 
to  the  Cortr*  and  King,  a*  the  law*  |>rMtrib#. 

**  Art-  4.  The  *anse  code  uf  law*  *14.11  gwverw  In  all  parts  cf  the 
monarch;,  artd  In  litem  ihall  be  recarn  wHl  b;  dl  Spaniard*  but  one 
r«S(  in  common  trial*  of  a civil  nr  crlminAl  nature. 

**.4rt.  5.  AU  Sptmtank  aru  altgiMu  to  pwblle  oftiro*,  itccarding  to 
nurhl  and  caiMM'il;. 

Art.  f>.  Ever;  >i>anlBvt]  1*  obliged  todefirrul  the  country  wHharm* 
In  hi*  hanch  whentrver  he  ma;  be  raUrO  upon  to  do  *d  b;  the  law, 
and  to  contribute  ar..twdlng  to  hi*  abilities  to  the  espeneea  of  the 
•tale. 

“Art.7.  No  Spaniard  ran  be  detained,  imprlwuteid.  or  taken  froen 
hi*  Camli;.  nor  tu»  hou*e  cwirml,  rvrepling  In  thuaeiam*  and  accord- 
ing to  the  form*  determined  bj  the  Law*. 

^ Aft.  N.  If  the  aecunt;  of  the  *tate  rtsfulre,  to  extraordlnarj  eir- 
cwBMtancm,  the  teimenwr;  *u*pen*ton.  In  whole  or  in  pan,  or  the 
Bpantah  monarch;,  tisa  pmniioaa  of  the  peecwding  ankle  aiw  to  be 
dnermined  In  the  law. 

Art. 9.  No  Spaniard  can  be  ptmernted  or  «enienced,  eterm  b; 
a Judge  or  competent  tribunal.  In  cxmfbrmitr  with  taws  cnaclea  an- 
imov  to  the  conmiaekm  of  the  otTonoe,  antf  In  the  manner  laid  by 
them. 

“ Art.  10.  The  conOacailon  of  piuptet;  U aboUthed,  and  no  Spa. 
nlard  H to  hr  demred  of  hi*  ptiiiert;.  esrepi  In  r*ee*  JuaoAtd 
public  utillt;,  and  with  a urwr|ou«mdemnilti-aikei  of  l<Mea  ■uatalnrd. 

“ Art.  II.  lyse  nalliin  i*  ubligrd  to  maintain  the  public  worship 
and  niltu*Un  of  Um  Catholic  ivligton  prefenad  b;  the  Hpaolarda. 

••  or  fSr  forfre. 

**  An.  It.  The  power  of  etsactlng  laws  rwddea  la  the  Caetas,  la 
ro*\lui»ctWI  with  the  king. 

**  Art.  13.  The  t'unr*  I*  cunipoicd  nf  two  co*lad»laU*e  iwdlas 
r<pial  in  power*  — U>r  SrnMe  and  the  L'otwgem  of  Deputies. 

••qf  ikt  5im«lr. 

**  Art.  14-  The  Bumhrr  of  •enatocs  *hall  be  aqua!  to  three  flfiht  of 
the  whole  numtwf  of  Otr  deputies. 

''Art.  15.  The  wnaum  arr  afmnintcd  b;  the  king,  from  a irlpte 
list  ptnpowd  ]n  the  rleitiir*  of  racit  province  who  ettvi  tlte  depwiww. 

" An.  In.  To  ewt-h  prorinoe  belothr*  the  right  of  proposing  a num- 
ber of  •enatora  proportteoal  to  it*  po|isdalioni  but  racb  U Is  rrtum 
one  wmalor  at  Icuat. 

" .\n.  17.  To  hr  • *malar  It  I*  rteresaar;  lo  Iw  a Sptniard.  tn  tw 
fnet;  ;eur*  of  age.  and  to  be  ponewed  of  the  IrKome  and  other  quail- 
Ikaiiims  defineu  in  the  riecturai  law. 

" .Art.  1%.  Ail  Spaniards  |>OMeM<d  of  ihrse  qualificationt  ma;  lie 
propoicd  for  the  oflke  uf  *euuiw  In  an;  of  the  inoTioce*  of  ihe  ido- 
narcJi;. 


*'  Art.  19.  Each  time  that  there  U ■ g-mcr*'  of  depailHr 

whether  In  oweaquruce  of  tliatr  tenn  of  ulTi.  r iMviiig  espirud,  or  at  a 
(iliMiluiion  of  llir  oCntgiv**,  lltr  third  |oU(  of  the  4*iatr,  in  tlte  urdwr 
of  seitMTh;,  H to  be  renewnl,  iho<e  g»lng  o«>t  being  rr-vliglMe- 

**  Art.  Vti.  The  son*  of  the  king  and  uf  ibe  immedute  lidr  lo  the 
throne  are  *c«iatocs  of  rhebt  M the  age  of  twmO'hve  juars. 

**  Of  iSr  Ceiqfrm*  qf  HrpuftM. 

**  An.  T1 . Rarti  province  »t>all  appoint  one  deput;  at  Ieat4  fbr 
ever;  tmiU  of  Ihe  population. 

" ,Vrt.  tt.  The  dwuttcs  are  oloctad  b;  the  direct  method,  and 
mai  be  re  elected  Indehniirl;. 

" An.  X3.  Tu  be  a deiniiy  It  I*  nrewaar;  to  be  a Spaniard,  hi  Ihe 
terular  stair,  U>  have  cotnpmed  the  Y.Ath  ;rar.  and  lo  pem«a  all  tin 
other  qualihrati.aa*  pceacrAxvl  b;  Uie  electmal  law. 

“ An.  tl.  Birr;  Spaniard  pasteesing  thme  quallAcaiiorM  ota;  be 
rvamed  a depui;  f<e  .»n;  <if  the  umvim-e*. 

**  An.  X5.  Tnr  defiuiln  diall  be  apptdnlrd  for  three  lean. 


**  QflAt  Afrefieg  wad  AirWrir*  >{f  Uu  r«>r?M. 

**  Art.  fK.  Thr  Cortes  are  to  amemUe  each  trer.  It  i*  tlie  right 
of  lie  kmg  to  ronvoke  Ihrm,  tu  tuvpetid  ami  cUnr  Ihrir  riKwting., 
aud  UlsMdie  the  l-urte*  ; but  under  thr  ubligaiion.  In  ihr  Ultrr  > a*e, 
of  convoking  and  fwanmrbting  another  I'ortm  wtUua  thr  punod  af 
three  month*. 

" An.  V7.  If  the  king  shontilDmlt  to  convoke  the  Cones  an  the  Ik 
of  December  In  an;  one  ;rar.  Ihe  Cortr*  are  mgwiibatandinji  i»  a,. 
•emMr  pir,-hel;  on  that  da;  j and  in  case  nf  (he  crmcludmi  of  the 
term  of  tin- 1 ungiw**  hcddbig  oitVre  bappmlng  to  occur  tn  that  tear,  a 
gmeral  rlntkai  lor  the  nominaiion  of  deputlm  is  to  coaioMuce  on  the 
tin  HumU;  uf  thr  month  of  IVtober. 

*'  Art.  Its.  On  the  denri*eof  the  crown,  or  on  the  king  brine  in- 
capaciuted  m gevem  thruugb  an;  came,  the  ntracwdliiar;  Curm 
are  imm«dUlel>  lu  Maeanhle. 

“ An.  V9.  Earh  cf  the  co-NgislaUve  bodies  b lo  form  rule*  liw  Its 
own  Internal  rrguUtion,  and  (o  *cniiinlie  the  legaJii;  of  the  elecllon, 
and  the  qualifVcatlont  of  the  tndiridua)*  who  compnw  them. 

**  An.  »■  1 he  ttatgios*  <>f  Ihe  deputies  is  to  naiac  It*  preuMevrt, 
rlce-prrsMtml,  and  •eerrtana, 

" An.  51.  In  each  legulature  the  king  ihall  y;w4m  fhnn  amongrt 
the  reemher*  of  the  *mste  ihe  pnrsldani  and  <uw  presklcfll  of  that 
bod;,  the  latter  appoinUng  its  own  »e«-r«tar1e*. 

" An.  .AV.  The  *mg  shall  otwn  aud  cowdode  Ihe  ibUfigi  of  the 
Corte*  In  jwrson,  or  hi*  itiMiUters. 

*'  An.AA.  i>ne  of  the  le>^sUUvc  bodice  cannea  be  mn«ok«d  for 
busina**  vlthcmt  the  other  Iieing  awemblrd  si  lltr  tame  time,  rscept 
in  the  case  tp  whkh  the  smuie  *IU  in  Judgmmt  ow  Ihe  ktiqi'B  nil- 
ul«*«es. 

" Art.  31.  The  lc«:l*laiive  bodies  are  not  to  dallbente  In  conjnnc- 
Ibai,  nor  lu  the  presence  of  llie  king. 

**  .An.  S A.  Tlir  tewtl.m*  of  the  w-tuta  artd  of  Ihe  congruas  shall  be 

Chile,  and  ocil;  In  ravs  requiring  rusrrvw  can  private  dttingi  be 
Id. 

“ .\n.SA,  The  king  and  esch  of  Ihe  co-1oglilative  bodies  poneia 
Ihe  right  of  uriginaiing  law*. 

“ .Art.  A*.  t>iw*  rrlatliig  to  tasm  and  public  rndll  ihalt  be  pre- 
scnint  Itrst  tr  the  i-ongm*  uf  depuliev  : and  If  altered  In  the  wmaie 
i-ie<ir<tft  to  tlie  form  in  which  ih^  have  twen  apwmrcd  bt  the  can. 
gres*.  if>e>  are  to  melte  Umt  mjal  sauctioa  tn  theTonn  deflniieiy  de- 
cided on  In  thr  ilrvtuliev 

" .Art.  Thr  rewMoilon*  of  each  of  the  logUlatlve  bodlm  are  to 
be  determined  In  an  stwolute  pturaMtv  of  rotes  i but  la  the  marl  m*  lU 
cf  law*  the  pmattcu  of  more  than  half  the  number  of  each  of  the,* 
kudiv*  I*  neersaarv. 

" .An.  39.  If  u'tie  of  the  m lecblsttvc  bodies  tbocild  reject  an;  petn 
Jrct  of  law  subi'iliied  tn  them,  or  if  Ihe  king  thouM  refuse  It  his 
■anciion,  locfa  projtvt  of  law  is  not  to  be  ■uocnitted  knew  In  Ibal 


lag1,Jat«rr. 

*'  An.  10.  Resules  the  legklstlrr  power*  whkh  the  Carta*  nrrrlae 
in  owijunctkin  with  the  king,  ihr  following  fscultic*  lulong  to  tlwm 


..  )Ara.  to  rt-reire  frum  the  king,  the  immediate  auccesauv  to  ihe 
throne,  from  the  rtynic;  8r  regent  of  the  empire,  the  o«h  lo  shwrv* 
tlie  ronaUluUon  and  Ihe  iaw*.  Sr\-und,to  rmislve  an;  doubt  tha*  ma; 
arise  of  fact  or  of  right  with  resfs-ct  to  tlw  onkr  of  succewloa  to  ilie 
crown.  Third,  to  rIesA  Ihe  rrwmi.  or  *pt>«1nt  thr  regenc;  of  the 
eiaplrr,  arwl  to  name  the  tutor  of  the  s^ren-ign  while  a minor,  when 
ihe  cswutilnilon  dewm*  it  necessar;.  Fourth,  lo  render  effective  Ihe 
Ttwponuhilil;  fVacn  Ihe  tnimater*  of  Ihe  crown,  who  are  to  be  Im- 
peached b«  Ihe  drpuik*,  and  Judind  bs  the  srnaiur*. 

" .An.  li.  The  ■ersator*  anal  dcMiirs  are  IfTrtponalble  and  hi- 
vtaslable  for  opinlom  rspremed  ana  vote*  given  b;  them  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duuea. 

” .\rt.  4Y.  8enaio*s  and  drpuile*  tie  not  to  be  proceedtd  agalnd  or 
•rrrsled  during  ihe  tnduiH  without  Ihe  iirrniisskon  of  the  l^slative 
bol;  to  which  Ihr;  ma;  beiong.  If  net  taken  In  the  act  nf  committing 
rtagrant  crimei  hut  in  thi*  caar,  and  In  Ihme  in  which  the;  are  pro- 
•PTUted  or  airtsted  whilst  the  Coite*  are  dosed,  thr;  are  to  give  un> 
mediate  InfarmaUoD  to  their  rwepectire  oo-legislauve  bwilcs  fb«  their 
cugnitance. 

^ Art.  43.  DeputVe*  and  tens  tors  whs  receive  ftnrn  the  govemmmt 
ar  frm  the  ro;u  bmil;  penaicwi,  etnple;i»em  whkh  ma;  not  be  an 
irutaiww  of  jmMMiUon  from  a lowef  lo  a highev  office  at  the  *anM 
kind,  cotnmbdoo  with  salary,  booours  or  uties,  ar*  nibjact  to  rw- 


" OftKt  nag. 

“ Art.  44.  The  person  of  the  king  b aacrtd  and  Inrlntable,  and  b 
not  tuhjcct  to  reeponsihilltr.  Hu  iiunlaters  arc  mpousiMe. 

**  An.  4-A.  The  power  of  rsecutlng  the  law*  reside*  In  the  king, 
end  hta  authewtt;  rttanda  to  all  matters  which  cooducw  In  the  |>re. 
srrvsUon  of  |nililkorder  in  the  interior,  and  lo  Ihe  wrurltv  of  Ibe 
state  abroad,  In  oonformtt;  with  the  pnvision*  of  the  cututliuUan 
ami  the  laws. 

**  An.  4t>.  The  king  sanctions  and  protnulgsttu  the  laws. 

**  An.  47.  Uekilo*  Ihe  preri«ativm  gruntnl  to  the  nuwn  h;  the 
conetltutlaa.  he  prme****  the  following  I.  To  taaue  decree*,  rwgw- 
lalluna,  and  iruiructkm*,  which  mn;  be  ooi^uclve  to  Use  rtecMi.ui  of 
the  law*.— t.  To  peoviile  that  pualrw  be  prompt];  and  etlicU'ntW 
dlqi^wd  througtKMt  Ihe  empire.  _3.  To  pardon  crlminak,  a,',ord- 
Ing  to  the  pTovisicmt  of  the  Uw._4.  To  declare  war  and  make 

rice,  sfterwanb  gtrlna  an  Sicoum  and  dncuinenb  to  the  tkirt>v 

Tu  dUposv  of  Oie  rallliar;  fotew*  of  Ihe  rounUr,  liMiAhutlng  thrm 
a«ma;hc  mo**  ronrenimi.  — 6.  To  conduct  dlidomBik:  and  own. 
merrial  r*latlun*  with  other  tcaiet.  — 7.  To  provida  for  the  coinagw  of 
monev,  0*1  which  it  lo  tw  iinprewetl  hi*  liuM  ami  name.  —8.  To  de- 
cr«e  the  ajqillraiton  of  the  fund*  ihMiiicd  for  mrh  branch  of  the 
poblk  adrmnwtrailcm.  — V.  To  appoint  puUiv  officers,  and  In  confer 
honoors  anil  cUsUniiwwu  on  all  elnw«M.  |n  cunformiiv  with  the 
law.—  10.  To  nans*  and  dismim  hl«  mMUterv  wnhout  iwairktion. 

**  Art.  4H.  ITte  king  Is  obtlged  to  be  aulhoriaed  In  a tnivlsl  law  - — 
I . To  alienale,  to  grant,  or  euthange  ani  pan  of  tlie  hpanUh  lem- 
lory.  — i.  To  admit  foe^n  irewfu  into  the  kingdom  —3.  For  the 
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r»itflraiMn  Htr.-*tte«arommii«iin>n4«,(if  iprcUi  I The  butinou  of  the  SpjmUh  Mremment  i«  carried  on 

whkh  4tipuj^r  to  to  »pj  under  the  Kegent  (at  prwent,  IW?.  General  Espartero, 


Xo  atiamt  P'.lnnifir  nmii  ih«  lini)ptofn.  — A.  To€«iir»i 

rnttrimonf.  4n<l  to  PVTtnil  th>»«  wr«  ni»j  We*H>tUo«he  rtinwto 

•nivr  tnta  that  To«bdlc«rt  lb*  lh»on»  tn  fa»o«r  u*  hi* 

lismoOuUr  *occn*oa.  .... 

••  An.  4«.  Tho  utfomc  at  th«  kin*  wwl  fAitiUj  U to  M 
b;  ibt  Carte*  U lh«  Coinmcncciitnil  at  each  rrt*n.  i 

••  Of  Ott  Smtatiim  ta  t!>a  Cranm.  I 

•*  Art.  M.  Donna  Itabri  11.  <i«  Hot  boo  b ib«  IcaUimata  Qtiem  oT 

bpaitt. 

” An.  ai-  The  tixreukm  to  the  throne  t/’tpaln  »h*1l  br  In  the 
retular  artier  at  pftroogmitnr*  and  repre»enl*Hon,  a!w*>«  ptcfriTl  "* 

the  Mtierlor  to  the  lefctertor  line  rf  ntrreoiwi ; tn  the  ume  lli»r  al>o 

preTmtia*  the  nmrrr  de*r«»  at  ktiMlred  to  the  more  retnete : In  iV.c 
umedefTTve,  the  ntale  to  One  remalc  line  at  tlm-eni ; and  to  the  *ame 

tee,  the  eUle<e  lo  the  lounaer  bnmclie*  of  the  fainllT. 

•<  Alt.  The  line  of  the  drueitulanta  of  l>«nna  iMhel  II.  «1« 
llorbon  becoming  extinct,  her  ihieT  and  her  uncle*  b;  the  father  * 
bite,  mate  M «*  fcniale,  and  ihrlr  IcfpUmate  deM.-«ndauU.  tliail 
aocceeil.lf  not  etclwled  vjwclally  by  laie. 

’•  Art.  M.  If  the  Hn«  of  Miccnshm  |nlntt<l  out  become  ettinrc, 


Duque  de  Victoria),  by  roiniatcra  of  the  iuterior.  foreigu 
aOhirt.  war,  marine,  and  finanra.  The  kliigdotn  li  now, 
ai  already  aeen.  divided  into  47  prttTincea.  exclutire  of 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Ulaitda.  The  ronitituti»ii  de* 
claret  that  a provincial  deputation,  or  corte*,  <hall  be 
elected  in  evory  province,  for  the  auperlnteiidmice  of  ita 
internal  affkiri ; and  that  corporation*  are  to  be  ettablUhed 
in  the  different  towna.  iiuen  corptiratlnn*  have,  imieed, 
longexUted  in  Spain  ; and  every  in  the  kingdom, 

great  and  ttnall,  haa,  for  a lung  *eriea  of  yeara.  had  ita 
ajfvniamutUo,  or  corporation,  which  manage*  the  com* 
mun  property  (often  very  large)  of  the  pueblo  ; applota 
and  levie*  the  Uaearequireil  fur  public  and  private  pur* 
potea,  &C. ; and  otheruUe  enjuya  coiialderable  puwer  and 
influence. 

The  Utu-t  of  Spain,  prevloudy  to  the  late  revolution. 


ih^'  rm«^i  llJJn!!  iS  bT (dr  u^tmJl'of  ' and  the  grtwter  num^r  of  tho*e  now  In  fo^,  are  em 


th<-  nation. 

**  Art.  M.  Thr  Com*  *hall  cxrlud*  from  Ihe  lucreonon  *nrb 
priMwa  a*  art  Incorop'tnu  w rorem,  or  *h.>  h»*r  «lc*ur  any  Ibln* 
which  fthottld  cau*«  Ibcm  Ut  iIomtv*  forfeiting  Ibrtr  rifdiu  to  tli* 
tlironr. 

“ Art.  55.  During  tbeielgn  of  a frmate  her  htuband  b to  lake  do 
pan  whatrvrr  in  the  govrnunent  of  the  kingdom. 

“ Jfiaorlfy  Hotarwigm,  mmd  rf  th«  nrffani. 

“ An.  56.  The  lOTanigB  b to  br  cootedcred  a minor  until  bo  b 
founom  yoar*  of  age. 

•*  An-  57.  When  the  king  to  bteapscirmed  fr  m exrrrKlng  bto 
fttocuam,  or  the  crown  to  vacant  In  cieuequnici- id"  the  niirMwio  ^ 
the  Immediate  luccvMor,  Ihe  (-orto*  »h«ll  api-omi  a regiticy  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  ron*l*Ung  w»e.  three,  or  flvr  i>er*<mt. 

**  An.  .Vt.  Until  the  ('onc**haJI  a|>(ioinl  0<«  recenc-y,  ibe  kiugr^ 
ahall  be  governi^  peovtilonally  hr  the  f*ther  or  na<ah^  of  the  king, 
and  In  their  ah*et^  by  a coiim’ii  of  itw  m inMicrv. 

’*  An-  5«J.  The  r.gmcv  dull  e«en  all  tlie  hincll'im  t*  royally, 
In  whoiename  »ha'l  be  uuhhtheH  all  the  art*  of  ihe  goveuiment.  , 

**  An.  60.  'I'he  guardian  of  the  kli\g,  while  a ntinnr,  ih  II  be  the  | 
penon  appolntH  in  the  will  of  the  cfcre*.ed  mveregu,  a'W»y*  pro  | 
vklina  that  *urh  guanlUn  »hall  be  a H|tanlartl  by  binli ; If  tiie  de* 
cvaM-d  ksig  ihoulJ  not  have  appe^nted  mch  *uJirdiai)  of  Ihe  *u,  re>*or,  , 
a mltior,  to  the  thronr,  then  tlie  father  or  mother,  being  In  ihc  date  , 
of  wktowhood,  •hail  be  the  pcuardlan.  In  U>e  abeence  Ihei-tuf.  thv  I 
Cone*  iihall  apivlnts  l>ul  the  office*  of  Kuardlan  and  rcgrtii  caiinot  I 
be  dWharged  by  the  *ai»e  Individual,  except  in  the  caae  of  a father  . 
or  uiuther.  j 

**  Of  IK*  MMtttn.  I 

**  Art.  61.  All  commemU  or  dtopodtlun*  iwaicd  bv  ihr  toverelgn  ' 
thall  be  tigned  ^ Ihe  rnpective  mlnlMer* ; and  no  public  funciioaary 
to  to  execute  meh  ord^  if  not  thu*  ugned. 

**  Art-  The  minbter*  may  be  wnaion  or  denntie*,  and  take 
pan  In  the  dUctuaiuna  of  the  two  legUlallve  bodle*  i Iwit  they  are  per. 
mltted  to  rute  In  that  body  only  to  which  they  Mong. 
f •'  Of  iKe  Powrr. 

**  .\n.  65.  To  the  ttibunaU  and  judge*  alone  beimg  the  power  to 
apply  the  law* in  civil  and  crliriltMl  ca«e«,  and  without  earreumg  any 
other  funetkM*  than  thoae  of  judge*  and  of  minbter*  *4  Jmtloe. 

“ An.  6|.  The  law*  are  to  drtennine  the  nature  of  the  inl^nalt 
and  judgmeni*  which  are  to  exiu,  ll>«-  org*ni-.aitan  of  each,  It*  Ibrul. 
ties  (he  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  qiuliacaUceu  of  the  uffleen  be- 
iuaiging  to  them. 

An.  A5.  Judgment*  In  criminal  cate*  to  be  public,  and  in  the 
farm  pteacrlbed  by  the  laws 

“ An.  6ii.  No  magiftrah*  or  judge  can  be  depmrd,  fhr  a ihoner  or 
longer  perlud,  exrr|e  by  a written  teiiimce,  n<w  wapeTHled  frutn  llie 
diirharge  of  the  dutle*  of  hi*  oiltce,  exerp*  by  a Jnttlrial  art,  or  In 
r.mMv^uence  of  the  order  of  U»e  king,  after  he,  on  HillKtenl  grmincU, 
command*  him  to  be  tried  by  a proper  trlhunaJ. 

**  An.  6*.  Jodgrt  are  |>cr«anatly  reaponuble  tor  all  lafractkm*  of 
the  law  commiilcd  by  them. 

**  .in.  (>6.  Ju*tic«  to  to  be  adralntolered  in  tlie  name  of  the  king. 

" Of  Ihe  Preifociof  Depufe/fon*  o«<f  Corfor^im*» 

An.  69-  In  each  prortnee  there  thall  be  a |•rovim-ial  deynitvtlon, 
rnmimed  of  a numlwv  of  perwin*  vpecitietl  by  law,  and  applied  by 
the  *ame  Sectors  who  return  the  detnuie*  — 


r xhali  determine  the  oegantoallno  and  duitea  of 
the  pruvinctai  deputatteai*  and  the  corporaUans 
*•  (f  Tout*. 

An.  7t.  Each  year  Ihe  govemmmt  xhall  xnt.mit  an  eatlmale  of 
the  exjwraea  of  theatate  for  the  following  year,  and  a •rhedulv  the 
ccaiullaillon*  *n<l  of  the  mean*  of  rawing  them  j and  In  like  manner 
the  accounu  of  the  roltecUon  and  dMarrvemenl  of  the  public  rev*, 
nue*.  for  the  eumbiMkm  and  apfiraval  of  the  roiie*. 

“ An.  73.  No  tax  or  contribution  b to  he  lm|m*rd  or  eottected 
which  ha*  nut  been  auihortoad  by  the  law  of  the  aMlmato*  or  other 
tpecLil  authority. 

**  An.  74.  A dmilar  ■uihortoailon  b n»rewiry  to  dtopoie  of  the 
progeny  of  the  ttote,  ami  for  railing  money  by  loa*»  on  the  public 

**  An.  75.  The  public  debt  abaJl  be  under  the  cpecial  proteclfon  of 
the  natfon. 


Of  IK*  Nofteaoi  MUiUtry  Fart**. 

, . the  king,  than  each 

of  the  pennansit  mUltaiyTorce*  by  *ea 


' .An.  76.  The  Corte*,  at  the  propoelilan  of  the  kln< 

. -be  ntunbei  ' ^ 

and  land. 


An.  77.  In  each  province  there  ahall  he  eoept  of  national  mIHiU, 
«ho*e  uegnntoatwm  and  duttea  are  to  be  defined  by  a particular  law ; 
and  the  king  may,  in  caae  t4  nMvwaiiy,  dnpaae  of  them-  forc«  wlihin 
thetr  re*|>ertive  provinces  but  not  out  of  ihetn  without  tlw  exprm 
autlwrUotlon  of  tbo  l'on«a. 

“ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

**  Art.  1.  The  law*  thAll  <lef1ne  the  time  and  manner  In  which 
trie*  for  every  rla«  of  otiicnee*  are  to  be  c*tal<4idxd. 
c proTiDce*  beyood  the  we*  ahall  br  governed  by  «pr- 


bodktl  in  the  code*  known  by  the  titles  of  Ftifro Juigo^ 
Leyftdtlat  Side  Partida*,  Ordcnamicntu  Rrat,  Fufro 
Reai,  and  yovittiimi  Hfcopitacion.  The  first  of  these  is,  in 
the  main,  an  abridgment  of  the  Theodosi.-ui  code,  origin* 
aJlj  published  by  Alaric,  son  of  Euiic,  one  of  the  Gothic 
conquerors  of  the  Peninsula,  and  successiTclyanrmi'nted 
by  the  addition  of  new  laws.  The  Ordenamiento  Keal  con* 
tains  the  c^e  of  laws  established  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella.  The  Leyes  de  las  Siete  Partldos  I*  a compound  of 
Gothic,  nnman,  and  canon  law.  The  Fucro  Real  < a mix- 
ture of  Roman  and  Gothic  law)  was  compiled  at  Huesra 
in  I24S,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  ; and  the 
Novlssimo  Rccopiladoii  is  a digested  collection  of  edicts 
issued  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  enjoys  the  highest  an* 
ihority.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that,  with  so  many 
different  and  often  conflicting  codes,  the  ^neral  system 
of  jurisprudence  should  be  extremely  defective.  But 
the  adminUtration  of  the  laws  is  incomparably  worse 
than  the  laws  themselves,  being  slow,  complicated, 
and  protracted  to  a ruinous  degree.  There  are  et>dlr«a 
appe.ils  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  courts  Is  adapted  to  screen  the  ve- 
nality of  the  judges,  and  to  aAml  a rich  harvest  to 
the  ftfTtbcnos,  or  attomeva,  the  only  medium  of  c<.m* 
municatlon  between  the  client  and  the  judge.  **  Justice 
of  no  kind  has  any  existence  ; there  Is  (he  most  lament* 
able  Insecurity  of  person  and  property;  redress  U never 
certain,  because  both  judgmml  ana  execution  of  the 
laws  are  left  to  men  to  inadequately  paid,  that  they  must 
depend  fur  their  subsistence  upon  bribery.  Kutningls 
so  difficult  as  to  bring  a man  to  trial  who  has  any  thing 
iu  hi*  purse,  except  to  bring  him  to  execution  ; this.  In. 
deed.  Is  in  most  parts  lm|>ossihle.  as  money  will  always 
buy  indemnity.  Every  tiling  In  S|iain  connected  with 
the  following  out  the  laws  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ftmba- 
noj  ; these  are  the  friends  of  all  bad  men  : for,  whatever 
be  tbe  action  a man  may  commit  or  meditate,  he  has 
only  to  confide  in  the  escrifoiao.  and  pay  fur  his  protec- 
tion.” {IngUs't  5jHT/N  m Ih;io,  i,  *251.) 

The  wretched  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice 
were,  in  some  degree,  obviated,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
petty  cases  were  concenied,  by  the  adnptinn  of  a sort  of 
arbitration  system.  Individuals,  calleo  atc«tdc$,  annu- 
ally chosen,  according  to  the  different  privileges  of  the 
different  towns,  borough.*,  and  villages  in  which  they 
resi^,  decide  the  cases  brought  before  them,  like 
Sancho  Paosa  in  the  island  of  BaraiarU,  according  to 
their  own  senee  of  what  is  right  and  equitable.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  this  ru«le  and  defective  trlhunal, 
every  other  |>«ul  of  the  Spanish  Judicial  system  is  a 
tissue  ^the  most  scandalous  abuses.  'I'hcre  is.  in  fact, 
but  little  security  fur  property,  and  still  U-si  for  life. 

A perron  rubbed  or  assaultfs)  may  prosecute,  but. 
If  unsuccessful,  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  expenses ; and 
is,  indeed,  forced  to  lodge  a sum  of  money  witli  the 
aicatdf  pi^anfo  (sheriff’s  oflicer),  before  any  steps  be 
taken  in  the  business.  In  cases  of  murder  ana  assassin- 
ation, Ihe  last  of  which  is  horribly  frequent,  witnesses 
are  afTaid  to  come  forward,  as  it  vc^’  freouently  happens 
that  they  are  imprisoned  until  the)'  establish  their  inno- 
cence. But  even  when,  braving  all  these  dangers,  indi- 
viduals boldly  denounce  a crime,  there  are  at  least  Jfir 
chances  to  one  that  the  culprit  escapes  from  prison,  or 
compounds  his  felony  with  the  judges ; and  in  that  case, 
the  accusers  have  everything  to  dread  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  criminal.  The  bandUti  are  numerous  and 
powerful ; not  only  overawing  those  among  whom  they 
live,  but  keeping  all  the  petty  officers  in  thetr  pay  ; so 
that  they  arc  enabled  to  prosecute  their  murderous 
career  with  comparatiw  Impunity.  Even  when  a robber 
or  assassin  has  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  there  is 
DO  certainty  that  punishment  will  follow.  Thus,  from 
execrable  laws,  still  more  execrably  administered,  It  is 
commonly  sakl  in  Spain,  that  not  one  crime  in  ten  is 
ever  brought  before  the  courts;  and,  though  this  be 
probably  overstated,  if  we  take  the  proportion  at  one  in 
four  or  five,  wo  shall  certainly  bo  within  tbe  msuk 
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Untl^r  M»rti  rirrtinittAncri,  iwiM  wr  wnmlrr  at  the 
drejolfiil  (rrqufiicy  uf  ttwr  moft  otrortoua  crinici  ? 

l.an^MO^r,  LiUratmrr,  and  Education.  — It  •epmi  pro* 
bahlc  tbiU  the  Cautahriao  w««  the  moat  ancient  UngiMirc 
of  S|taia,  of  vhich  rinnnant*  are  auppoaod  b>'  aome  atlll 
tn  exist  in  the  mixlcrn  Hasijuc.  spoken  by  the  Uiscayani 
and  other  iiitiatM.  of  the  districts  lionlerlnK  on  the 
Prreiiees.  The  old  langtuttc  of  the  Feninsiila  must,  no  ' 
doiitit.  hare  been  considerably  alloyed  br  the  admixture  ! 
of  Phcrniciaii  wnrtls  and  phrases  during  the  tlarthagtnian  | 
dominion  ; and  when  the  H<nnanB  conquered  8p;iin.  they 
lutr<»diiced  their  language,  which,  for  scTcral  centuries,  i 
was  tiie  principal  n^ium  of  communlraUon  of  all  ex>  | 
ret<  those  living  in  the  most  remote  districts.  The 
VisiKoths,  who  followed  the  Komana  in  the  posaesslon  of 
the  peninsula,  introduced  the  lingua  Humana,  a mixture 
of  the  l.atin  and  (iorman  languages;  but  the  Latin,  i 
though  corrupt,  still  continued  to  ^ spoken  in  many  \ 
liarts.  Again,  when  the  Moors  overran  the  country,  ex-  , 
{M'llcd  the  Visigoths,  and  established  their  own  power, 
(her  brought  with  them  the  Arabic  language,  already  i 
highly  cultivated,  and  well  adapted  for  poKry  ; aiul  (Ills,  I 
In  liim,  became  the  general  iangnage  i>f  the  enuntry.  '' 
Thus,  out  of  nuinernut  elements  was  gradually  formw 
a new  language— the  Spanish;  and  tnough  nirnierous 
dial«x^  ncx'essarilj  arme  in  the  dill4*rent  petty  kingdoms 
into  which  the  country  was  split,  that  of  t'astlle  bi'came 
at  length  the  classical  language  of  Spain.  Its  b.uis  Is 
I.Aiin  ; and  many  of  the  ancient  Inflexions,  as  well  as 
words,  are  still  preserved.  There  are  also  a large  number  . 
of  Teutonic  words  : but  the  admixture  of  Arabic,  though  ' 
very  considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Portuguese.  Force  ' 
of  expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  mellifluous  caihmce,  I 
are  the  poculiar  chararterlitlrs  of  the  Spanish  ; which,  I 
however,  has  a guttural  accent,  derived  probably  from  ' 
Its  Teutonic  origin.  The  abundance  of  vowels  and  li-  i 
quids  makes  the  language  harmonious,  when  S|ioken  by 
uative  CastillMs:  it  is  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry 
may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  ruUional  lite- 
rature. It  is  a curious  fact,  that  there  is  very  little 
patois  among  the  Castilians,  and  that  the  language  is 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes  wlUi  remarkable  purity  and 
precision. 

The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  I'ith  century,  for  the  songs 
of  the  Troubadours  belong  to  a period  anp'cedent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  language.  The  b.xllads  com|>osed  In 
honour  of  Rodrigo  I>iax  d«  VI var,  called  W Cnnvpctrdor,  or 
more  popularly  the  Cid,  are  among  the  earliest  ip>x-imens 
of  Spwish  writing,  anddlsplayatonce  great  independence 
of  thought,  and  lelicilr  of  expression.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Moorish  ballads,  or  those  written  to  celebrate 
the  chivalrous  contests  between  Christian  aud  Moslem 
knights,  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  fal!  of  I 
Granada,  form  the  most  striking  ana  distinctive  part  of 
the  national  literature  of  Spain.  **  The  Mtwrisn  wars 
had  always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  Interest  for  the  ' 
Castilian  muse  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of  the  capital 
that  the  very  fountains  of  song  were  broken  up.  ami  t 
those  beautiful  ballads  were  pri^uced  which  seem  like  ' 
the  rays  of  departed  glory  llugeriiig  round  the  ruins  of  i 
Granada.  They  present  a roost  remarkable  eombination  ; 
of,  not  merely  the  exterior  form,  Init  the  noble  spirit,  of  i 
Curom^an  chivalry,  with  the  gurgrmisness  and  efleml- 
uate  luxury  of  the  Hast.  They  arc  brief,  •eixliig  tingle  ' 
situalioiis  of  the  highest  (Hietic  Interest,  and  striking  > 
Che  eye  <»f  the  reader  with  a brilliancy  of  execution,  so 
artless  in  appearance  withal  as  to  seem  rattier  the  rinx;t 
of  aAxideut  than  study.  We  are  transported  to  tlie  gay 
seat  of  Moorish  puwer.and  witness  the  animating  liuttle, 
Its  pump,  and  Its  revelry,  prolonged  to  the  last  hour  of  its  I 
existence."  {PmcoiCt  Ferdinand  and  habcUa,  II.  WO.)  [ 
Rut  it  was.  perhaps,  hardly  nixessary  to  lay  s«i  much 
about  the  S|>aiilsh  linllads,  as  the  admirable  translNtions 
of  .Mr.  Ia>rkbart  have  made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar 
to  most  readers. 

The  honour  of  Irelng  the  first  to  introduce  regular  ! 
dramatic  writing  into  Spain  has  l)een  ascribed  to  Torres 
de  Naharro,  in  tlie  earlr  part  of  the  16th  ccntnrv.  He 
was  followed  by  I.oi>e2  dc  Vega,  bum  at  Madrid  fu  I Vi'i, 
at  once  the  nsost  original,  most  unequal,  and  most  volu- 
minous of  the  Peninsular  dramatists.  Calderoti.  bom  In 
1600,  carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  highest  perfection. 
Idke  his  great  precursor,  Lopes  de  Vega,  his  plars  are 
most  uTH>aual,  the  finest  scenes  lieing  mixed  up  with  the 
most  revolting  barbarism  and  extravagance.  'l*be  astonish- 
ing fecundity  of  these  writers  may  tn  some  degree  ac- 
count for,  though  It  cannot  excuse,  the  defects  and  incon- 
aUtencles  In  their  dramas.  The  qublUhcd  works  (which 
do  not,  however,  embrace  nearly  ml  his  pieces)  of  Lopet 
de  Vega  consist  of  VS  voU.  4to.,  each  containing  10  or  IS 
plays;  and  1S7  dramas  are  aacribed  to  Calderon,  be- 
aides  a etlU  greater  number  of  vaudevilles,  interludes, 
kc.  Tne  Spanish  drama,  however,  has  long  fallen  into 
decay.  The  humiliation  the  country  during  the  disas- 
Irouv  ruivnis  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  11. .and  tlie  dead- 
ening itmui-nce  of  the  Inquisition,  were  little  favourable 


to  tts  culture;  and  after  Ihe  acccitfon  tif  the  Bmirboo 
dynasty  to  the  throne,  French  criticlim  and  taile  ub- 
taliHxl  ail  asreiidancy,  while  the  Iruublet  in  whicli  S|«iu 
has  been  more  recently  involved  have  stifled  all  pre-tlcal 
tdeiit.  Some  endeavours,  Imii'rd,  have  been  made  to 
revive  the  national  drama;  but  they  have  ilgnally  f.iilrd, 
and  no  miHicrn  ivimr  eminerted  with  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature deserves  luKico,  excc|<t  periiaps  that  of  Martini’s 
de  la  Rosa,  the  author  of  the  ftttda  dr  Hadiila. 

The  yfrawratM  of  Freltla.  bum  in  is  the  only 

poem  that  S|taln  has  produced  that  has  any  preteosiuas  to 
be  clasi‘ed  among  epics. 

Chivalmiis  romance  was  early  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated In  Sfialn,  Happily,  however,  the  ioimitable  satire 
of  Cervantes  destroyed  at  once  and  fur  ever  the  whole 
race  of  knights  errant.  His  Don  iintMOtr,  however, 
•nil  continues  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  br  its  ex- 
liauslless  wit,  the  truth  of  its  delineations,  and  Its  prac- 
tical giHMl  sense.  It  h.is  been  rendered  into  almost  all 
laiiguagt's;  and.  how  defective  soeicr  the  translation,  it 
never  fads  to  amuse  and  instruct. 

But,  with  Ihe  exception  uf  this  unique  and  admirable 
work.  .S|Nuil«li  works  are  hut  little  known  in  foreign 
countries  ; and  iu  most  detiartments.  Indeed.  Ihe  lire- 
ratiire  of  S|taln  Is  pour  in  the  extreme  And  how  could 
it  Ire  utherwise  ? lu  I.Vri  the  censorship  of  Che  press 
was  established;  aud  the  power  of  carrying  it  into 
effi-ct  W.X5  very  soon  entrust*^  to  the  Inqulsitimi.  ••  II 
t'rtt  ftabli  dam  Madrid,"  says  Keaiimarchaii,  with 
quite  as  much  of  truth  as  of  wit,  " iim  rpstt  me  dr  Itbrrtf 
$nr  la  ecis/c  drt  pruductiuns,  qmi  $\U'nd  mimr  a crilet 
de  la  prene  f et  que,  pourm  <pre  Jr  »•«•  p<irfc  m *ne$ 
erritt  nr  dr  taH/orifi',  ni  dr  ruJlr,  ni  dr  la  politiifmr.  ni 
dr  la  moralr,  ni  drt  gi*ns  cn  pUrrr,  ni  drt  corps  cw  credit, 
ni  de  tOpera,  ni  drt  autrrs  tpeetacUs.  ni  dr  prrsonrte 
tjui  riiwisc  d queUfue  ckote.  J<  putt  tout  tmprrmrr  hbre- 
mmi,  SOU!  rmupertion  dr  dcus  ou  troit  rentrurt.”  ( Mar- 
riage de  Figaro,  arte  v.)  Ctider  such  clrcurostarwes,  it 
Would  Ite  rontradktnry  ami  absunl  to  exi>ei't  that  the 
Sttanlsh  writers  should  have  dlstmgnlsheil  themselves  in 
phil<»sophir.il  rese.xrch,  original  discussion,  or  In  any 
pursuit  requiring  fret-dom  of  inquiry.  .S|wijii  has  a few 
resnertnhlc,  but  no  grciU  or  ctniiieni.  authors. 

Kset)  so  late  as  1x30.  a resjKS't.'ihie  and,  which  Is  more 
liiigiiiar,  an  {ntelU,{eiit  priest  stated  to  Mr.  Inglis  " that 
nothing  w.xs  so  difficult  as  tn  a Ih'ense  to  puhlish 

a book,  errn  though  It  cnntahHxl  no  aUnslon  to  politics  : 
and  the  iH’ttcr  the  b>>ok,’'  s.xld  he.  "the  more  difficult 
It  it  to  nlKain  a llreiise,  and  the  more  dauKeroiit  to 
puhiish;  because  giivernmcnt  does  not  whh  to  en- 
courage writing  or  even  thinking  ujNm  any  snlqert  ; and 
Ihe  publication  of  a good  book  sets  uien  a-thinking." 
{IngUt,  I.  213.) 

since  1X30,  however,  a great  change  for  the  Itrtter  has 
taken  place;  (he  censorship  of  the  press  has  iMH-n  sup- 
prcssi-d,  aud  the  iuHueiice  aiul  authority  of  the  clergy 
greatly  diminished.  Hu]>es  may,  therefore,  be  reasuu- 
ahly  entertained  that  hteriUurv  will  again  rerlvc ; but 
no  sudden  drielopinent  of  the  mental  resources  of  the 
nation  need  he  cxpectixl,  and  many  years  must  cla)>sa 
before  literature  acquire  any  material  influence. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  Che  reader's  time 
by  entering  into  any  leuglhem'd  details  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  education  lu  Spain.  It  has  lM*en  wholly  In 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  ami  Ihe  Inquisition ; and.  In- 
stead of  contributing  to  ex|Mind  and  enligliten  the  mind. 
It  h.xs  hern  so  rontrlred  os  to  pervert  every  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  imbue  it  with  the  grosM'St  and  most  un- 
worthy prejudices.  The  education  of  the  S|>aiiiards 
has  been,  in  fart,  the  complement  of  their  religion  ; and, 
like  It,  has  been  fitted  and  intended  to  enslave  and  dr- 
base  the  people,  and  tn  make  them  Ix'llcve  that  it  was 
alike. their  duty  and  their  interest  to  submit,  wilhnut 
murmur  and  without  Inquiry,  to  whatever  their  tem- 
poral and  spirltuat  rulers  might  direct.  Nothing,  of 
course,  like  moral  or  political  philosophy  was  taught  in 
any  semliury  of  Spain  ; there  was  evrji  IhU  little  jiro- 
grriA  made  In  the  study  of  the  le.nrneil  bingiiages,  and 
•I'lence  was  in  the  most  abject  state.  A Ihonmgh  re- 
form of  the  educational  esCahli'hinents  of  thu  coimtry 
Is  iDdUpms.ible ; and  It  were  l>etter,  indeed,  that  they 
shmild  l)c  wholly  shut  up  than  that  they  should  nm- 
tliiue  on  any  thing  like  their  anrii-ut  footing.  FtTurts 
have  bi-en  already  mode  tn  intrtxluce  nn  improved 
system  of  elementary  iustrurlioa  ; but,  mifortuiialely. 
It  has  bsmi  necessary,  from  the  want  of  other  quail- 
Gcd  |tarties,  to  intrust  Ihe  su[>rrinlcndence  aiwl  ma- 
nagement of  the  schools  to  the  p.irochlaI  clergy  ; and 
they,  sneaking  grncrallr,  arc  dccldeilly  hostile  to  the 
new  oruer  of  things,  which  they  not  unnaturally  regard 
as  In  the  last  degree  inimical  to  their  power  and  in- 
terests. 

Tiijccf.  — The  tax.atton  of  Spain  has  been  quite  in  har- 
mony with  her  Institutions,  ami.  like  them,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  olHtruct  as  much  coi^.  and  inflict 
as  much  evil  on  the  country,  as  pov.»ihle.  Probnldy,  iu- 
deed,  the  i7/oi6u/ti  is  the  most  olgoctioiiablu  tax  that  Itas 
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cvrr  l)cvn  impo«oJ.  It  origliwtrd  In  1^41.  nnd  coniUted 
at  Urit  uf  l<i,  liicri*aMd,  in  1649 — I6*i-I.  to  14  prr  cent,  ad 
j^mtorem,  chargwl  oa  ail  comoioditivi,  whether  raw  or 
maouractured.  at  often  at  they  were  told,  and  rated 
alwajrt  according  to  the  telling  price  I 8uch  a monitroui 
lm|MJtt  waa  of  Ittelf  tufliclent  to  annihilate  indiutry.  It 
efTi'Ctiullr  hindered  monufacturet  from  making  an^  pro* 
grett  iu  Ca&tile  and  the  ocher  proTlocec  subject  to  iu 
tUnlructlve  tofluenre.  And  Uttarli,  Uiloa,  and  Cam* 
}M>matiet,  SpanItJi  authors  of  the  highest  credil,  agree  in 
opinion  witn  Mr.  Townsend,  that  it  Is  to  their  exemption 
from  this  odious  tax  that  the  cuniMratl?ely  flourishing 
■Cato  of  induttrj  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  It  moatljr  to 
be  ascribed. 

The  alcabalo,  howerer,  no  longer  exlttt  In  its  original 
form ; but.  even  la  Its  amended  shape,  it  it  In  the  laat 
degrM  objectionalde.  It  U now  converted  into  local 
dutiet,  or  octroU  (drrrcAoi  tfc  vutrlat),  paid  on  bringing 
product!  within  towns  and  rillages. 

In  tome  Instance!  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  diminished, 
but  in  the  larger  number  It  baa  bran  greatly  increatod. 
The  tame  dutlet  are  not  Itnpost-d  in  difTorent  tuwnt ; 
almost  every  one  having  a peculiar  rate  for  Itself.  In 
general  it  is  fixed  by  the  ayuniamimta,  or  ctMiocil  of  the 
town.  Mott  fordid  manufactured  goods  )>ay  about  30 
per  cent,  od  miorem,  tome  at  much  at  GO  |>er  cent,  ex* 
clutive  of  the  cutU>mt  duties  cliarged  at  the  frontier. 
Wine  pays  a duty  which  In  many  places  it  coimI  to  100 
per  cent,  upon  Iu  value  ; and  oil  from  60  to  76  i>er  cent. 
The  duties  press  severely  on  evc^  class,  but  chiefly  on 
the  poor,  and  are  the  subject  of  uDlvcrisI  rumplaint. 
'i'he  ayuntamifnto  receives  a certain  iwr  cenbue  upon 
the  amount  collected  at  Che  gsvte  of  the  town  fur  local 
olijei'ts  ; the  rest  goes  to  the  piiblio  treasury.  In  small 
villages  it  is  levied  only  on  uecetsarh*!,  as  meat,  fowls, 
eggs,  oil,  rotn,  Ac. 

In  towns  which  arc  not  walled,  or  hare  no  gatet.  a tax 
called  the  rquivolente  is  levied,  that  is.  the  iuhabs  are 
ass4^sed  in  such  a sum  as  the  alcabala  would  probably 
produce,  calculating  from  the  revenue  aflbrded  by  other 
towns  of  the  some  site.  TIte  alcalde  and  ayuolainicnto 
are  rasponsiblc  fur  iu  |>aymunt,  artd  they  divide  (be  sum 
verv  arbitmrUy  amongst  the  householders,  according  to 
their  estimate  (influenced,  of  course,  by  every  sort  of 
paitlalily)  of  the  products  each  ought  to  consume. 

Next  to  the  alcabala,  tithe  Is  the  most  oppreMivo  tax 
in  Spain,  and  the  most  complained  of.  Formerly  it  was 
exarliwl  with  the  greatest  rigour,  and  from  arliclet 
(amongst  others,  from  laa  malaa  m«gcm.  dr  to  gidbra 
am  f H auryo — Ia;y  do  Partida,  3d  tit.  90.  part  9.}.  which 
might  have  b**en  cootideriNi  ^*vond  the  reach  of  even 
cie^ral  rapacity.  Argudiet  etUmated  the  value  of  the 
tithe  at  CX)  milUnnt  of  reals  ; and.  according  to  official 
documenU,  it  ainounteil.  in  Wti,  to  691)  mUliuni.  In  1H90, 
however,  it  was  rstimal<^,  liy  x commission  appointed  to 
Inauire  into  the  Bubjcct,  at  only  33>>.61)4,UU)  reus  ; but  it 
is  nelieved  that  tills  estimate  was  as  much  below  the 
truth  as  the  former  was  probably  above  it.  The  clergy, 
however,  did  at  no  time  receive  the  whole  of  this  tm- 
mensc  income : and,  in  couMNinencr  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  but  a very  small  |x>rtkm  of  it  now  HoaU  lU 
way  into  liu-ir  coflers. 

Among  Ollier  taxes  are  the  Frufos  riet/rs,  six  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  all  rented  lands ; but  tnii 
has  recently  Wen  converted  into  a direct  tax  on 
land,  trade,  .and  manufactures ; Idcdiaa  dmnataa,  being 
(he  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  lands  on  the 
aeecssion  of  the  heir : J.an%aa,  a composition  tax  in 
lieu  of  the  troops  which  the  nobles  and  mayiwatot  were 
forincrly  lK>und  to  furnish  ; Stths’diu  dfi  commerrio, 
a tax  of  lOn.nuOf.  levied  uj>on  the  merihaiits.  The 
finance  minister  fixes  the  proportion  which  each  in- 
teivdancy  must  pay.  The  iniendants  tb«*n  fix  the 
proportion  itayalHC  vj  each  town  ; and  the  ni/ua/auieis- 
lot  assess  the  individuals.  It  It  so  oniNjUAlly  divided, 
Hiat  merchants  of  the  first  data  pay  4tW.  in  some  towns, 
and  only  2tX.  in  otheri.  It  it  generally  belk-Ted  that  tlic 
amount  really  levied,  under  prrteivce  of  this  tax.  It 
double  Ihe  nominal  amount ; there  being  no  meant  of 
checking  the  misconduct  of  the  officers.  There  are. 
jdto,  taxes  on  bootee,  on  patetits,  bull'iiclits.  the  k>t* 
tery,  Ac. ; with  tbe  enormous  customs  autics  already 
referred  to. 

The  bulk  of  tbe  taxes  were  formerly  divided  info  (wo 
groat  cla*te«,  and  the  division  Is  not  yet  wholly  alian* 
diNied,— Ihe  rentaa  gencraUs  ami  tbe  raUtit  yraritt^ 
cinlca.  Tbe  former  are  collected  throughout  all  Spain, 
with  the  exception  of  Biscay,  They  Include  (be  revenue 
derived  from  (he  post-ofBce*  the  stamp  duties,  cuttonit, 
Ac.,  together  with  the  royal  ntonopoHet  of  salt,  tobacco, 
and  gunpowder.  The  rrss/er  pnminctalfw  are  collected 
only  in  the  provinces  belongtag  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
and  do  not.  therefore,  affect  Biscay,  Navarre,  Catalonia. 
Aragon,  or  Valeckcia,  which  bavo  peculiar  and  leta  bur* 
draiWDe  taxM. 

The  tax  denominated  p<(/a  y ninuUio  Is  apprnpriateil 
to  the  support  of  the  army.  Previously  to  the  rdKU  of 


Philip  V.,  the  iohalit.  of  the  different  provinces  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered,  were  obllgevi  to  furnish  lliem 
^atuitously  with  various  artJdet  of  sutwistenre.  But, 
in  1719,  tbit  was  changed  into  a money  contrilmtion,  at 
certain  specified  rates  fur  officers  and  men.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  mure  unjust  and  unequal  than  this  (ax. 
for  it  imnoset  a h<«ry  burden  on  the  placet  where  troops 
are  stationed,  from  which  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  perhaps  richer,  are  entirely  exempted. 

Tbe  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco  ami  salt  mono* 
poliet  is  very  considerable.  Every  one  may  buy  any 
quantity  of  tobacco  he  ch«M»et.  provided  he  buy  it  in  the 
^vemment  csfnaoot ; but  salt  It  the  subject  of  attest* 
ment.  The  intmdant  fixes  the  consumption  wlilcb 
should  take  place  in  every  town  under  his  charge,  and 
the  total  quantitlet  are  delivered  to  (he  alcaldes,  who  flx 
the  specific  quantity  for  wiiirh  ea<'h  individual  must  pay, 
w hether  be  use  it  or  not.  The  land-owners,  farmers.  Ac. 
are  charged  wltli  a quantity  pri>(H>rtk>ii«l  to  the  mmilier 
of  lDdlvidu.ils  in  tlieir  employmeot,  and  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  which  they  }>05*eii. 

'I'he  provinces  of  Navarre aiod  Biscay, and  someotbers, 
pnrehase  by  an  anniul  contribution,  which  does  not 
amount  to  iWive  I.Vi.o  Uf.,  an  cxem|Kion  from  a number 
of  potty  taxes.  Tlie  ci  stsWo,  or  bull  granting  permission 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridays,  and  four  days  evciy  week  during 
Lent,  It  in  general  dematwl  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  ia 
supposed  to  yield  from  .KXMIOIU  to  600.000/, 

Such  is  a rough  outline  of  tlie  taxation  that  hat  ex* 
lited  in  Spain  down  to  a very  recent  period,  but  which, 
it  It  highly  prubatde,  will  now  imdergo  very*  ettentlal 
modifications,  particularly  the  customs  dutiet,  which 
are  of  themselves  tuflicient  to  retain  the  country  In  the 
iiarbarltm  into  which  it  has  been  plunged.  We  are  un* 
able  to  lay  tiefore  the  reader  any  authentic  account  of  tbe 
revenue  of  .Spgiin,  but  its  gross  ommint  ra.*iy.  perhaps,  be 
estimated  at  atMojl  <><)  miliums  reals ,or  9,40U,«>00/.  sterling. 
Tbit,  liQwev<'r,  it  little  better  than  a gneks ; for  no  n*al)y 
trustworthy  account  of  tbe  revenue  uf  Spiaio  hat  been, 
nor,  we  believe, cuuUl  be,  publishivi  fur  these  many  years 
back.  The  ixyumtamifnioa  of  tl»e  different  p«ic6fos.  Into 
which  the  kingdom  it  divided,  are  mostly  ^inclined  to 
render  a fair  account  of  their  proeeeilingt ; ami  at  they 
have  great  Influence,  a lengtliencd  |>erlud  will  probably 
elapse,  supposing  tb«  present  governmimt  to  maintain  Ita 
footing,  before  any  accurate  accuunt  of  the  dlflcrent 
items  of  revenue  be  made  public.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
.oliundantly  notorious  that  the  expense*  of  Spain  very 
much  exceeii  her  income ; and  that  site  Is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, wholly  without  ttie  means  of  meefing  her  engage- 
ments. According  to  mmie  recent  semi-nffiri^  ttaUanents, 
(he  total  debt  of  SpialD  amounted,  In  October,  IH4I.  to 
i4.|t'>0.96H.047  reals,  or  167.341.Ohu/..  nf  which  sum  the 
internal  lU-bt  amounted  to  H.3lM.9'i6.979  reals,  and  the 
external  debt  of  every  description,  to  6,H41.9H'f,7f>4  reals, 
or  to  very  near  6-6,(l()0.(g)0/.  A large  amount  of  this  debt 
is  due  to  (he  English  ; aud  the  interest  ou  it  has  nottieeo 
paid  fur  a Icngtbem-d  period. 

Bad.  however,  as  is  the  condition  nf  .Spain  in  a financial 
point  of  view.  U it  not  desperate.  The  bankrupt  state  in 
which  we  find  her  ia  the  fruit  uf  reiituriei  of'  iletpoltsm  and 
vieiout  k'gislation,  and  of  iengthened  civil  cuutests.  But 
a liberal  goveroiseut  has  hern  organiMnl ; and,  |>rovkled 
it  be  able  to  maintain  iu«-if,  tbe  instituttons  that  have 
entaileit  so  much  ruin  on  tbe  country  will  gradually  be 
amentled.  and  her  vast  revuurccv,  and  the  talents  ot  her 
people,  be  again  developed. 

The  present  guvemment  of  Spain  has  manifested  a 
lotulahle  onxletv  to  make  good  the  engagements  of  tlie 
country  ; and.  If  it  be  not  overthrown,  the  (air  pre- 
sumption M-t*ms  to  be  (hat  it  will  effivt  iu  ivbject.  The 
value  of  the  unsold  oatiunal  property  belonging  to  the 
state  w:u  t>«timate<t  by  Sefior  Metidizabei.  on  the  99d  of 
May.  IHIU.  at  nearly  **i,(liMJ.00iV..  and  as  sales  were  ef- 
feclitl  ill  the  course  of  the  following  year  to  the  extent 
of  about  I6,.'ii4).0lillf..  its  value  mny  miw  (l>ec.  1841) 
amount  to  about  7t>.6ou,Oii'/.  * ; the  whole  o(  which  is, 
according  lo  exivting  arriuigements,  to  Im>  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  We  are  aware  that  them 
stateinentt  ore  not  entitli*d  to  any  great  degree  of  cooff- 
dence,  partly  Irutu  the  difficulty  uf  obtaining  any  accurate 
account  uf  the  public  propi'rty.  and  partly  from  the  d^ 
gree  in  which  iu  v;ili>e  is  liable  to  be  afl^ted  bv  the 
supposed  stability  of  tlvc  government,  tbe  quantity  of 
prufierty  thrown  upon  the  market,  the  conditions  nf  sale, 
Ac.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  estimate  now  referred 
to  would  seem  to  be  moderate.  And,  supposing  that  the 
government  maintains  itself,  and  is  able  to  carry  into 
eflkct  tlie  liberal  policy  Co  which  it  has  riven  Us  sanction, 
Ihe  regeneration  of  Spanish  flnanoe  and  of  the  kingilom 
will  bt  tecurad.  A thorough  reform  of  tbe  customs 
laws  woold  alone  pait  900.000,000  of  reals,  or  above 
3,000.0001.  itorllng.  a year  into  the  public  treasury,  ex- 
clusive of  the  other  and  still  moro  important  advantages 
that  would  result  from  it. 


a S|skia  in  1611,  b)  a CwnaUltae  ti  Hoadheldsn,  p 14. 
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S1»AIN. 


.Irmjr.— Tho  rr>inilAr  annv  mny  atnoimt  (n  ilxiut  | 
60.000  mrn  ; anJ  ihrre  1*.  twafilc*,  an  rxlpnilrflv  ora.ui*  t 
ixcd  milUia.  But,  thuush  ab«tcm(oii(,  brarr,  and  patient  j 
under  fati^r  and  prlvationt.  the  Spaniard  want*  that  . 
Rteadf  perseroraoce  and  intrepiditr  efueutial  to  the 
military  character.  The  troop*  are,  al»n,  fur  the  most  I 
part,  Imly  disciplined,  badly  app<iinted,  and  will  not 
Dear  to  be  compared,  in  any  res|>ect,  with  those  of  I 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  llussla.  I'he  cavalry  ' 
■re  particularly  ill  equipptxl;  and  the  engineering  de-  | 
partment  is  such  as  inigiit  be  exitectesl  fn>m  the  state 
of  science  in  the  country.  But.  now  deficient  soever,  I 
the  troops  are,  at  all  events,  fufiehor  to  the  officers ; ! 
audit  is  a curious  and  not  easily  explained  fact,  ttwit,  ' 
during  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  France,  not  a single 
individual  attained  to  distinction  as  a commaiulcr,  or  i 
evinced  ai^  superior  ability  in  the  art  of  war  nr  in  the 
conduct  of  cnnsiderablc  masses.  Home  of  them  were 
good  guerilla  leaders,  but  nothing  more. 

1'he  Spanish  navy,  once  so  formidable,  is  now  sunk  to 
a state  or  almost  total  decay. 

Racrt,  CharacUr,  ttc.  — There  are  four  distinct  races 
In  .Spain:  1st.  the  Spaniards,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  ; adly,  the  BatoMet  (ah‘>ut  MiO.OOO),  descended 
from  the  ancient  (‘antabrians,  and  living  In  Navarre  and 
the  Basaue  Provinces;  3dly,  the  .Vorcscocs,  descendants 
of  the  Moors,  about  60.0UU  of  whom  still  reside  in  Gra* 
nada  and  the  Alpd}arras;  and,  lastly,  the  Gitanos,  or 
gT|>stes,  a race  (comprising  al^t  &0,000>  sprend  all  over 
the  Peninsula,  but  especially  on  the  S.R.  coavis ; not 
strolling  from  place  to  place,  as  In  England,  but  geire* 
rally  pursuing  fixed  occupations  in  the  towns.*  The 
Spaniards  arc  middle«sised,  thin,  with  well>pro(iortioned 
limbs,  dark  hair,  black  piercing  eyes,  overshadowed  by 
thick  eyebrows,  sharp  features,  and  sallow  complexions. 
The  women  are  generally  of  middle  or  low  stature,  but 
gracefully  formed,  with  almost  aquiline  noses,  full,  dark, 
expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  complexions  varying  from 
the  flesh  tint  of  N.  Europe  to  the  light  olive  of  the 
Moors. 

The  character  of  the  Spaniards  hat  been  very  va< 
rioutly  drawn  ; btit,  though  it  diObrs  materially  in  diffbr« 
ent  provinces,  its  discriminating  features  are  not  to  be 
mistuen.  Though  commonly  mow,  cautious,  and  deli- 
berate, they  become,  when  their  passions  are  rntiscd, 
rash,  violent,  and  precipitate  in  the  extreme.  Though 
formal,  they  are  courteous  in  their  bearing,  and.  though 
grave,  polite.  The  pride  of  the  .Spaniards  is  proverbial, 
and  they  entertain  the  most  overweening  opinion  of 
themselves  and  their  country.  Though  friendly,  they 
are  easily  offended,  vindictive,  and  more  inclined  to 
revenge  real  or  fancied  Insults  than  to  remember  fa- 
sours.  They  are  fond  to  excess  of  show  and  ostentation ; 
and  will  endure  the  greatest  priratluns  at  home  to  make 
a display  In  public.  Their  vicious  institutions  and 
their  climate  have  made  them  in  the  last  tk^grec  indo- 
lent and  procrastinating.  They  are  Infinitely  less  jeal. 
ous  now  than  formerly  ; and  tnelr  bigotry  has  becxwne 
passive  rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased,  in  fact, 
to  care  much  about  religion  ; and  are  satiiflod  If  they 
observe  the  fasts  and  unmeaning  mummeries  whicn 
U enjoins.  Their  imoranceoAen  makes  them  attached 
to  what  Is  roost  rumout  to  themselves;  and  those  who 
think  to  gain  their  ^vour  by  denouncing  some  flagrant 
abuse,  frequently  find,  to  their  surprise,  that  it  Is  the 
object  of  mpular  attarbroent.  They  are  temperate  In 
eating  and  drinking,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther this  be  not  more  the  consequence  of  necessity  than 
of  choice.  Murals  are,  speaking  grncrally,  even  more 
cornipt  In  Spain  Chan  in  Italy  ; and  Mr.  Townsend  men- 
tions, that  at  the  period  of  his  visit.  In  I7i<0,  the  priests 
divided  with  the  oAcers  the  duty  of  corUJot  to  the  ladies  ! 

We  subjoin,  from  the  works  of  two  of  the  most  intelli- 

Smt  Englishmen  who  have  ever  visited  Spsdn,  Mr. 

vioburoe  axul  Colonel  Napier,  author  of  the  classical 
work  on  the  Pfnirutdar  Hor,  the  following  notices  of 
the  Spaiilsli  charaeier : 

'*  The  listless  Indolence,  equally  desu  to  the  uodvilised 
savage  and  to  the  dewneratra  slave  of  despotism,  is  no 
where  more  Indulged  than  in  Spain ; thousands  of  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  riwlm  are  seen  to  pass  their  whole  day 
wrap|M*d  up  in  a cloak,  standing  in  rows  against  a wall, 
or  dosing  under  a tree.  In  total  want  of  every  excite- 
ment to  action,  the  springs  of  their  Intellectual  faculties 
forget  to  play,  their  views  grow  confined  within  the 
wretched  sphere  of  mere  existence,  and  they  scarce  seem 
to  hope  or  foresee  any  thing  better  than  their  present 
state  of  vegetation  ; they  feel  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
welfare  or  glory  of  a cmintry.  where  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  engrossed  by  a few  overgrown  families,  who  sel- 
dom bestow  a thought  on  the  condition  of  their  vassals. 
The  poor  Spaniard  does  not  work,  unless  urged  by  Irre- 
ststibis  want,  bemuse  be  perceives  no  advantage  accrue 
from  industry.  As  his  food  and  raiment  are  purchased 


Ths  fvsilw  U frfiirt  li,  for  « •croam  of  thm  Unfulsr 

•Ir,  lo  Durroir'*  tg  ttn  (Vy^w«  af  V *oU.,  mwni); 


at  a small  extteme,  he  opi'iwls  nn  more  lime  in  labour 
than  is  absolutely  m'cevsary  for  stxuring  the  scanty 
pruvi»ton  his  abstemiousness  rei|uim.  1 have  heard 
a peasant  refuse  to  run  an  erranJ,  because  he  had 
that  morning  earned  as  much  already  as  would  last 
him  the  day  without  putting  himself  to  any  further 
troulile.  Yet  I am  comliict^  that  this  laiim-ss  is 
not  essentially  inherent  in  the  Spanish  composition, 
for  it  Is  imiMiKsible  without  seeing  them  to  cuDceivc  with 
what  eageriieis  they  pursue  any  favourite  scheme,  with 
what  violeuc*'  their  passions  work  upon  them,  and  what 
vigour  and  exerthm  of  powers  they  display  when 
aw  akencxi  by  a lHiU.fe.-ut.  or  the  more  constant  agitation 
of  gaming.  — a vice  to  which  they  are  su|K>rlatively  ad- 
dine<l.  Were  It  again  possible,  by  an  Inudligent  spirited 
administration,  to  set  iM-rore  their  eyes,  in  a clear  mod 
forcible  tn»n<«r.  iirofset  incitements  to  activity  ai>d  in- 
diistry,  the  Spaiuards  might  yet  be  roused  from  their 
lethargy  and  led  to  riches  and  reputation  ; but  1 confess 
the  task  Is  so  difficult  that  I look  u{>on  It  rather  su  an 
Utopian  idea  than  as  a revulutlam  ever  likely  to  lake 
place. 

*'  Their  soldiers  are  brave  and  patient  of  hardships ; 
wherever  their  officers  !ea«i  them,  they  wHI  follow  without 
flinching,  th<High  it  be  up  to  the  mouth  of  a battery  of 
cannon  { but  indets  the  example  be  given  them  hy  tiirlr 
commander,  not  a step  will  they  advance.  Most  of  the 
.Spaniards  are  hardy,  and,  wtieti  once  engaged,  gu 
Ibrniigh  difficulties  without  murmuring,  bear  the  Inele- 
inencles  of  the  season  with  firmness,  and  support  fatigue 
with  amaiing  perseverance.  I'hey  sleep  every  night  In 
their  cloaks  on  the  ground,  are  S|*arlng  in  diet,  prrha|>s 
more  from  a sense  of  habitual  indigence  than  (rom  any 
aversion  to  gliittoTiy  ; whetiever  they  con  riot  in  the 
plenty  of  anotlier  man’s  tatde.  they  will  pirmaiKiise  to 
excess,  and,  not  content  with  eating  their  fill,  will  carry 
off  whatever  they  can  stuff  into  their  ]K>ckets.  1 have 
more  than  once  been  a witness  to  the  pillage  of  a supper 
by  the  numerous  beaux  and  admirers  which  the  ladies 
lead  afrer  them  In  triumph  wiiererer  they  are  invited, 
lliey  are  fond  of  spices,  ami  scarce  cat  any  thing  withotit 
saffron,  pimento,  or  garlic ; they  delight  in  wine  that 
tastes  strong  of  the  pitched  skin,  and  of  oil  that  has  a 
rank  smell  and  taste;  Indeed,  the  same  oil  feeds  their 
lamp,  swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad; 
in  inns  the  lighted  lamp  U oAeii  handed  down  to  the 
table,  that  each  man  may  take  the  quantity  he  elKxiees. 
Much  tobacco  is  ufe«l  by  them  In  smoking  oml  chewing. 
Ail  these  hot  dry  kinds  of  food,  co-operating  with  the 
parching  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  are  assigned  as 
causes  of  the  spare  make  of  the  common  people  in  Spain, 
where  the  priests  and  the  innkeepers  arc  almost  the  only 
well-fed  portly  figures  to  be  met  with. 

“ The  .Spanish  is  by  no  means  a naturally  serious 
melaneboly  nation : misery  and  discontent  have  cast  a 
gloom  over  them,  increased.  tk>  doubt,  by  the  long  habit 
of  distrust  and  terror  inspired  In  the  Inquisition ; yet 
every  village  still  resouitds  with  the  music  of  voices  and 
guitars  : and  their  fairs  and  Sunday  wakes  are  remark- 
ably noisy  and  riotous.  'I’hey  talk  louder  ai>d  argue  with 
more  vehemence  than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and 
Bcsticiilate  with  equal  if  not  superior  eaMmess.  In 
Catalonia  the  young  men  are  expert  at  ball;  and  every 
village  has  its  pftoio,  or  ground  for  playing  at  fives; 
but  lo  the  south  of  Spain  ! never  perceived  that  the  tnlia- 
biionts  used  any  partKular  exercise.  I am  told  that  in 
the  island  of  Mgjorra  they  itlU  wield  the  sling,  for  which 
their  ancestors,  the  Baleares,  were  so  much  renowned. 

" Like  most  peu|>le  of  southern  climates,  they  are  dirty 
in  their  persons,  and  overrun  with  vermin."  (Traerfr. 
ii.  I<K>.) 

" The  Spanish  character,"  says  Colonel  Napier.  **  is 
distinguished  by  Inordinate  pride  and  arrogance.  Dilatory 
and  Improvident,  the  individual  as  well  as  the  mass,  all 
possess  an  absurd  confidence  that  every  thing  is  prac- 
ticable which  their  heated  Imaginations  suggest ; om'e 
excited,  they  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a 
project,  and  the  obstacles  they  encounter  are  attribim*d 
to  trea^ery.  Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  but 
bitter  in  his  anger,  the  .Spaniard  ii  patient  under  prt- 
vatlons.  firm  in  bodily  sufferiug,  prone  lo  sudden  passion, 
vindictive,  bloody,  remembers  insult  longer  than  injury, 
and  cruel  in  hls  revenge.  There  it  not  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  a people  so  attractive  in  the  friendly  iutrr- 
course  of  society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  |H.*r- 
sons,  and  becoming  drew,  their  lively  imaKination.  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  ro- 
mance which  they  throw  over  every  action,  and  infuse 
into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude  the  senses  and 
impose  upon  the  Judgment.  As  companions,  they  are, 
IncomparaMy.  the  most  agreeable  of  mankin<l;  but  dan- 
ger gpd  disappointment  attend  the  roan  who,  confiding 
In  their  promises  and  energy,  ventures  upon  a ditlicult 
enterprise.  * Never  do  to-day  what  yuu  can  put  off  till 
to-morrow,'  Is  the  favourite  proverb  in  and 

rlj^ly  followed."  (1.  3H.,  Ac. ) 

In  Npaln  there  is  a good  deal  of  ari»tocratlc  pride. 
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ffnrt  th^  dUtinction  or  nink<  ii  much  attended  to.  The 
ktdnigta.  or  genlrjr.  rialm  to  be  di*«o*nded  from  thote 
Spaniard*  who.  on  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the 
cntintry  by  the  Moors,  found  an  asylum  In  the  faitneeses 
of  the  northern  proTinres,  whence  they  again  gradually 
tpre^  their  conquering  arms  over  the  «mo)e  country. 
Besides  the  Afdo/gM  df  satt^rf,  nr  by  descent,  there  are 
also  hidalgot  dr  pri9ilfKio.  or  by  office,  conferred  on  them 
by  the  sovereign  ; but  of  these  there  are  comparatively 
few.  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  were  in  the 
kingdom,  In  I7i^,  4H0.At^>  hidalgos,  of  whom  on  fewer 
than  401,040  belonged  to  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  Durgns, 
fJalicia,  and  Leon.  Many  of  the  hidal^  are  extremely 
poor,  and  th^  are  all  tnloleratdy  proud. 

The  grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  the  real  nobility  of 
the  country,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  eminent  services,  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  ipenking  in  the  Cortes  covered  in  presence  of  the 
king  t A man  may  be  a tihttado,  that  Is.  he  may  enjoy 
tbe  title  of  duke,  marquis,  or  munt,  without  being 
noble  ; and  in  Spain,  in  [.vt.  such  (Ith*#  are  of  little  more 
consequence  than  that  of  baronet  in  this  country. 

Tlic  hidalgos  formerly  enjoyed  various  privileges;  but 
these  have  now  besm  very  much  curtailed.  Among 
Olliers,  they  could  entail  fauds  or  establish  majorats; 
thi'sr,  however,  arc  now  nboHslu'd. 

Tkt  yjnnnrrt  and  Customs  of  the  inhabt  vary  greatly 
in  difTerctit  parts  of  S|uiln,  and  are  much  Influeno'd  by 
climate.  {See  articles  MaDatn  and  Savitix.)  The  diet 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists  of  chocolate  for 
brmkfast,  with  mutton,  beef,  and  pork,  especially  the 
latter,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  accompanied  by  cab- 
bage, garbanxos  (S|ianish  beans),  onions,  and  large  peas 
called  chickoroa.  The  olla,  or  eocido.  Is  a favourite 
dish;  and  the  tausaws  {ckortzos)  of  Castile  are  said  to 
bo  about  the  best  in  Kurope.  Wine  is  used  only  in 
•mall  qiwntities,  and  the  kinds  in  common  use  are 
seldom  much  stronger  than  the  lnw»priced  wines  of 
France.  The  siesta,  or  repose  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  is  customary  to  all  classes  througliout  Spain.  From 
1 to  4 o’clock,  in  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the  shoj>s 
are  either  shut,  or  a curtalu  drawn  before  the  door  ; the 
shutters  of  every  window  are  closed,  aiKl  scarce  a re- 
spectable person  is  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  But  the 
moment  the  siesta  U over,  all  it  again  Instinct  with  life 
and  bustle.  Exercise  is  usually  taken  in  the  ercnlng, 
when  nearly  the  entire  pop.  is  abroad.  Tertuhai,  or 
evening  parties,  are  very  frequent  in  Che  gre,tt  towns. 
The  theatre  is  little  frequented.  BuU~Jigkts,  though 
discountenanced  by  government,  are  in  Spain  what 
the  circus  was  in  ancient  Italy,  the  national  pastime, 
farmirlte  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  alt  classes. 
I'hough  by  no  means  entitled  to  high  rank  as  miuirians, 
the  S|>anlards  have  considerable  musical  taste ; ami  all 
orders  are  passionately  fimd  of  daiuring,  the  natioMl 
dances  being  the  frofevv  and  fandango;  the  former  a 
graceful  easy  movement,  the  latter  a dacrce  of  freer  and 
more  licentious  character,  seldom  seen  In  good  society. 

'llie  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely  eat- 
ing meat,  and  Rsh  only  occasionally,  except  on  the 
co.i«t.  The  farming  laliourert  fare  somewhat  better,  the 
chief  articles  of  food  beitig  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and 
earbanziS,  with  the  acconipaniments  of  wine  and  oil. 
Notwithstanding  Che  suppression  of  the  convents,  men- 
dicity is  still  exceedingly  prevalent ; and  perhaps  the  only 
remedy  for  this  Inveterate  disease  Is  the  abolition  of  afl 
endiiwmenls  for  paupers,  and  the  establishment  of  some 

Crovialon  for  the  poor,  as  In  England.  Cloaks  and 
road-brimmed  hats  are  very  generally  worn  by  the 
men ; and  the  mantilla  and  fan  are  In  universal  use 
among  females. 

Mr.  Townsend  and  all  other  travellers  in  Spain  hare 
given  descriptions  of  bull-Rghts.  We  exti  act  tbe  foUow- 
htg  aemuiit  from  Mr.  Inglis's  work,  not  l»ecause  it  is  tbe 
best,  but  because  it  U one  of  the  most  recent : — 

**  The  bull-tight  is  the  national  game  of  Spain,  and  the 
love  of  the  Spaniards  for  this  spectacle  Is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  during  the  season 
of  the  biill-flghts,  a kind  of  holiday ; every  body  looks 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  aliemooo,  and  all  the 
conversation  is  about  lot  toros.  Frequency  of  repetition 
makes  no  diSbrence  Co  the  true  amateur  of  the  bull- 
b;;l)t : lie  It  never  weary  of  it ; at  all  times  he  finds 
l-'Uiire  and  money  to  dinficatc  to  hit  favourite  pastime. 
'Hie  spectacle  It  generaliy  announced,  In  the  name  of  bis 
majesty,  to  begin  at  four  o’clock  ; and,  before  then,  all 
the  AViMiuei  leading  towards  the  gate  of  Alcala  are  In 
Commotion  ; the  Calle  do  Alcala,  in  particular,  through- 
out Its  whole  immense  extent,  is  filled  with  a dense 
crowd,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  towards  the 
gate.  A considerable  number  of  carriages  are  also  seen, 
even  the  royal  carriages  j but  these  arrive  later ; and 
there  arc  also  many  hark  cabriolc*ts,  their  usual  burden 
being  a peasant  and  two  girls  dreue<l  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  for  there  Is  no  way  of  showing  gallantry  so  much 
apnroved,  among  the  lower  onlert,  as  treatmg  to  a bull- 
fight ; and  whou  litis  is  carried  so  far  as  Co  include  a 


drive  In  a red  and  glided  cabriolet,  the  peasant  need 
sigh  no  longer. 

**  I had  been  able  to  secure  a place  In  one  of  tbe  best 
boxes.  The  spectacle  was  most  imposing:  the  whole 
amphitheatre,  said  to  contain  I7.noo  persons,  was  filled 
in  every  part,  round  and  round,  and  from  the  ground  to 
the  celling,  carry  ing  the  imagination  back  to  antiquity, 
and  to  the  butcheries  of  a Koman  holiday.  The  arena  is 
about  *230  B.  in  diameter  ; this  is  surrounded  by  a strong 
wo'Kien  fence,  about  6 fL  iu  height,  the  upper  half  re- 
tiring about  a foot,  so  as  to  leave,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fdice,  a stepping-place,  by  which  the  men  may  be  able, 
in  time  of  danger,  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena, 
llrhiod  this  fence  there  is  an  o|>en  space  about  U ft.  wide, 
extending  all  the  way  round,  meant  as  a retreat ; and 
where,  also,  the  men  In  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disabled.  Behind 
this  space  is  another  higher  and  stronger  fence,  bound- 
ing the  amphitheatre,  for  the  i;>ectators : from  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  rising  to  the  outer  wail ; and 
above  these  there  are  boxes,  which  are  all  roofed,  and 
are,  of  cvinrso,  open  in  front.  The  best  places  iu  the 
boxes  cost  about  4s. ; the  bi>st  in  the  ampnitheatre  be- 
low. about  ‘is.  (id  \ the  cuuimonuit  place,  next  to  the 
arena,  costs  4 reals.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  W.  side  is 
the  king's  Imix  ; nnd,  st'attered  here  and  there,  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  ai>d  amateurs.  In  the 
I ixixes  I saw  as  many  women  as  men  ; and  in  tbe  lower 
' parts  the  female  spectators  were  also  sufficiently  Dume- 
I rotu:  all  wore  mantillas;  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  were  exposed  to  tbe  sun.  every 
spectator,  whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a large  circular 
paper  fan.  made  for  the  occasion,  and  sold  by  men  who 
walk  round  the  arena  before  the  fight  begins,  raising 
among  the  spectators  their  long  poles,  with  fans  sus- 
pended, and  a little  bi^  fixed  here  and  there,  into  which 
the  purchaser  drops  his  four  quartos  ( l|d.). 

" The  neopie  DOW  began  to  show  ihetr  impatience,  and 
shouts  or  el  toro  were  heard  in  a hundred  quarters ; and 
soon  aAera  fimirisb  of  trumpets  and  drums  announced 
that  the  spectacle  was  abmit  to  commence.  Tins  created 
total  silence,  and  the  motion  of  the  Ians  was.  (or  a mo- 
ment, suspended  : — first  entered  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by  two  alguacils,  or  con- 
stables, and  followed  by  a troop  of  cavalry,  who  imme- 
diately cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  bail  no  business 
there;  next,  on  official  enters  on  fool,  who  read  an 
ordoniumce  of  the  king,  commanding  the  fight,  and 
requiring  order  to  be  kept;  and  these  preliminaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magistrates  and  cavalry 
retired,  leaving  the  arena  to  the  two  picadors,  who  en- 
tered at  the  same  moment.  These  are  mounted  on 
horseback,  each  bolding  a long  lance  or  pike,  and  are 
the  fir«t  anugonists  the  bull  has  to  encounter ; they 
stationed  themselves  on  different  sides  of  tbe  area,  ^hjuI 
30  yards  from  the  door  at  wliich  the  bull  enters  ; and  at 
a new  flourish  of  trumiwts,  the  gate  flew  open,  and  the 
btill  rushed  into  the  area:  this  produced  a deafening 
shout,  and  then  total  lUenoe.  The  hulls  differ  very 
widely  In  courage  and  character : some  are  rash,  ~ suine 
cool  and  intrepid,— some  wary  and  cautious,  — some 
cowardly.— some,  immediately  upouperceiviogthe  hone 
and  his  rider,  rush  upon  them;  others  run  bellowing 
round  the  arena,  — some  make  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  ckuiot,  who,  at  the  same  moment  that  tiie  bull  ap- 
pears. leap  into  the  arena  with  coloured  cloaks  upon 
their  arms ; others  stop,  after  having  advanced  a iuUe 
way  into  the  arcniu  look  on  every  side,  and  seem  uncer- 
tain w hat  to  do.  Tlie  hlood  of  the  bull  It  genrrallv  tirst 
•pUt : be  almost  iiivarUbly  makes  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing at  a quirk  trot  upon  the  picador,  who  generally 
rereivrs  him  upon  hi«  pike,  wounding  him  somewhere 
about  the  shoulder.  Sometimes  tho  bull  feeling  himself 
woundcxl.  rHirea  to  meditate  a different  plan  of  attack; 
but  a goixl  bull  Is  not  turned  back  by  a wound,— he 

Kresses  on  upon  his  enemy,  even  if,  in  doing  to,  tbe 
ince  be  lHine<l  dt^'per  In  his  flesh.  Attach^  to  the 
mane  of  the  bull  it  a crimson  riband,  wliich  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  picador  to  seise,  that  be  may  present 
to  his  mistre<s  this  important  trophy  of  his  prowess. 

I have  frequently  seen  the  riband  tom  off  at  the  moment 
that  the  l>uU  clo^  upon  the  picador. 

**  The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena  was  deficient 
both  in  courage  aiul  cunning:  the  second  was  n heriw 
bull  of  Navarre,  from  which  province  the  bc^t  are  un- 
derstood to  come:  he  |umsed  only  fora  moment  after 
entering  the  arena,  and  then  instantly  rushed  upon 
the  nearest  picador,  who  wotiiwlcd  him  in  the  neck; 
but  the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  bis  head  umier 
the  horse's  belly,  and  tlirew  both  him  ami  his  rider 
upou  the  ground:  the  horse  ran  a little  way,  but,  en- 
cumbered with  trappings,  he  fell ; and  the  bull,  dis- 
regarding for  a moment  the  fallen  picador,  pursued  the 
horse,  and.  pushing  at  him,  broke  the  girtlis,  and  dis- 
engaged the  animal,  which,  finding  iitcif  at  liberty, 
galloped  round  the  arena,  a drcaUlul  speccarle,  covered 
with  gore,  and  its  entrails  trailing  upon  the  grouml. 
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The  iKiU  now  rnftneod  the  chiilot : tbete  young  mm 
•how  srent  dextrrU)'.  aiitl  Mvtnetifnrt  coniidiTalilc  cou- 
rage, m the  runiiiug  Aght,  or  rather  play,  in  which  they 
mgage  the  bull.  A.i|i|>iiig  their  cluaki  in  hi*  lace,  running 
tigiag  when  prf«4i<rl.  and  throwing  down  the  garments 
to  arrest  his  progress  a moment,  and  then  Taultlog  over 
the  feiKe,  an  example  which  is  sometimes  ibllowed  by 
the  disannointod  anWal.  But  this  kind  of  warfare  the 
bull  of  Navarre  stormed  to  consider  child's  play  ; and 
leaving  these  chmknl  antagonists,  he  made  furiously  at 
the  other  picador,  dexterously  evading  the  lance,  and 
burying  his  horns  in  the  horse's  breast : the  horse  and 
his  rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped  awav  { but 
suddenly  the  horse  dropped  down,  the  wound  navlng 
provitl  mortal.  The  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies, 
stood  In  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready  to  engage  another  ; 
but  the  spsYtatnrs,  anxious  to  tlie  prowess  of  the  bull 
directed  against  another  set  of  antagonists,  expressed 
thoir  desire  hr  a monotonous  clapping  of  hands  and 
beating  id  sticks,  a demonstration  of  their  will  perfectly 
understood,  and  always  attciideil  to. 

**  The  bamtrnUnx'M  then  entered:  their  business  is  to 
throw  darts  into  the  neck  of  the  bull ; and.  In  order  to  do 
this,  they  are  obliged  to  appriMrh  with  great  caution,  aiwl 
to  bie  ready  fivr  a prei'ipiute  retreat : because  It  some- 
times hapitetis  that  the  imil.  irrttated  by  the  dart,  dU- 
pegards  tne  cloak  which  the  banderillero  throws  down  to 
cover  his  retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor.  I 
saw  one  bamlcrlUem  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  over  the  bull’s  neck.  The 
danger,  howerer,  is  scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the 
spectator  to  be ; because  the  hull  maki‘S  the  charge  with 
his  eyi*s  shut.  The  danger  of  the  picador  who  If  thrown 
upon  the  grmmd  u much  greater  ; because,  having  made 
the  charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and  the  life  of 
the  picatior  is  only  saved  l>y  the  address  of  the  chulos,  who 
divert  the  attention  of  the  victor.  Generally  the  bamie- 
rillcros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  bull  ap- 
pears, by  his  movements,  to  decline  the  combat  with  the  1 

Eicadort,  which  he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with  ! 

is  feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little  spirit,  and  : 
the  ■|•erlators  wish  that  be  should  be  goaded  iiitocouragc,  ' 
the  cry  is  'furgo.'  and  then  the  bandcrillcros  are  armed 
with  ilarU.  coittaining  a kind  of  squib,  which  explodes  | 
while  it  sticks  in  the  animal's  neck.  i 

**  When  the  people  are  tirni  of  the  banderiUeros,  and  \ 
wish  to  have  a fresh  bull,  they  sigTiify  tbeir  impatience 
in  the  usual  way.  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  the 
Mo/odffr,  whose  duty  It  is  to  kill  the  bull.  The  matador 
is  in  full  court  dress,  and  carries  a scarlet  cloak  over  his 
arm.  and  a sword  in  Ids  hand  ; the  former  he  pres<>nts  to 
the  bull ; and  when  the  Inill  rushes  forward,  he  steps  lulde 
and  plunges  the  sword  in  the  animal's  neck  ; at  least  so 
he  ought  to  do.  but  the  service  Is  a ilaiigerous  one,  and 
tlie  matador  is  fl’equontly  killed.  Sometime*  It  is  Im- 
ptMtible  fur  tho  matador  to  engage  uiHin  eoual  terms  a 
very  wary  bull,  whk'h  is  not  much  cxliausteu.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  sixth  bull  which  1 saw  turned  out : it 
w.!*  an  Andalusian  bull,  and  was  both  wary  and  puwerfbl. 
Many  times  the  matador  atUmiirted  to  engage  him,  but 
without  success  ; he  was  constantly  upon  the  watch  \ 
always  disregarding  the  cloak,  and  turning  quick  remud  | 
upon  the  matador,  who  was  frcquentlr  In  ionminent 
dancer.  At  length  the  people  were  tiretl  of  this  lenfnh-  j 
eneJ  comhal,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it  ending,  called  i 
for  (he  MciHt-itma.,  an  instrument  with  which  a perM^n  ' 
skulks  lieliind,  and  cuts  the  ham-strings  of  the  animal : 
this  the  bull  avoided  a long  while,  alwaysturning quickly  J 
round ; and  even  after  ttiis  cruel  operation  w,ss  per-  ’ 
formtHl.  he  was  still  a dangerous  antagonist,  Aghling 
upon  his  knees,  and  even  pursuing  Die  matador.  Tlie 
moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck  with  a small  stiletto,  i 
which  pierces  the  cerrbcUmttt ; folding  doors,  opposite 
to  those  by  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  npi-n.  and  j 
three  mules,  richly  catoirisonetl  and  adorned  with  flags,  I 
gallop  In  t the  dnul  bull  is  attached  by  a l>ouk  to  a chain,  { 
ami  (he  nuilcs  gallop  out.  trailing  the  bull  behiudihem:  i 
this  is  the  work  uf  a moment,  — the  doors  close.  — there  I 
Is  a new  fliiurlsh  uf  trumpets,  and  aooiher  Intll  rushes 
upiMi  the  aiena. 

**  And  how  do  the  .Spaniards  conduct  themselves 
during  all  these  scenes?  The  Intense  intcriut  wiiich 
they  feel  in  liiit  game  is  visible  liirmigbout,  and  oflro 
loudly  expressed;  an  astounding  shout  always  accom- 
panies a critical  moment:  whether  it  tie  the  hull  or 
the  man  who  is  in  danger,  their  jnv  U excessive;  but 
their  greatest  sympathy  is  given  to  i(u'  feats  of  the  liull. 
If  the  picador  receive*  the  bull  gallantly,  and  forces  him 
to  retreat  ; or,  if  the  inalailor  courageously  faces  oivil 
wounds  the  butt,  they  applaud  those  acta  of  scU  iice  and 
valour  ; liiit  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse  and  his  \ 
rider,  or  If  the  matailnr  miss  his  aim.  and  the  hull  i«>vms 
ready  to  gore  him.  their  delight  knows  no  bouiids.  And  | 
It  Is  ei'Ttainlf  a fine  sfiect.-u-le  tu  see  the  Ihmiiand*  of  j 
spectotiirs  rise  siiiuiltaneoiuly,  aa  they  always  do  when  | 
the  iiiUTcst  it  intense:  the  greatest  and  most  crowded 
tlkcatre  In  Eiiro|»e  prrscDU  nothing  half  so  iiu|>ositig  as 


this.  But  how  barliarous,  bor  brutal.  Is  the  whole  exhi- 
bition 1 Could  an  P.nglish  audience  witness  the  scenes 
that  are  repeated  every  week  In  Madrid  ? A universal 
. burst  of  'shame!’  would  follow  the  spectacle  of  a 
horse,  gored  and  hleorllng.  and  actually  treading  upon 
his  own  entrails,  while  he  gallop*  rouird  the  arena:  even 
the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull  could  not  be  bonte,— > 
panting,  covered  with  wounds  ai>d  blood,  lacerated  l)gi 
darts,  and  yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end, 

! **  The  s|»ectacle  continued  two  hours  and  a half ; and 

during  tiiat  Lime,  there  were  seven  bulls  killed,  and  six 
horses  When  the  last  bull  was  dispatched,  the  people 
immediately  rushed  into  the  arena,  and  tho  carcass 
. was  dragged  out  amid  the  most  deafening  shouts,” 
i (i.  UH.) 

Historical  tfoticf.  — Anrr  being  in  part  occupied  by 
the  Carthagloians,  Spain  became  tlia  prey  of  the  Rc^ 

I mans,  by  whom  she  was  finally  subdued  in  the  reign  of 
' Augustus.  AAer  enjoying  a lengthened  period  of  tran- 
Quilllty  and  proi|>erity  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans, 

I npain  was  invadtn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ACh  century, 

I by  the  Vandals,  ami  other  Gothic  tribes ; and  In  the 
next  century  the  Visigoths  acquired  tho  ascendancy, 
and  established  ibelr  supremacy  In  every  part  of  Spain, 
j The  latter,  however,  were  not  long  permitted  peaceably 
I to  enjoy  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  In  711  a |>owrrful 
I Araliian  force  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  having 
' dereaUd  the  Visigoths,  and  killed  Roderick  their  king. 
Id  a great  battle  nenr  Xcres  do  la  Frontera,  in  Anda- 
liisia,  they  speedily  overran  the  whole  country,  driving 
' the  remains  of  the  Visigoths  Into  the  fasinessos  of  the 
North,  where  they  did  not  thiok  it  worth  their  while  to 
follow  them.  Hut  the  Saracens  having  been  signally 
defuatod  by  Charles  Martel,  in  France,  and  their  fiery 
seal  having  cooled,  the  Christians  began  to  dcocen^ 
from  the  tnounlaiiu  of  the  Asturias,  and  gradually  re- 
coveriHl  portions  of  the  lower  countries.  The  kin^om 
of  Leon  was  founded  under  Alphonso  1.,  about  tlio 
middle  of  the  Hth  century;  and  iron)  that  period,  not- 
withstanding the  superior  civilisation,  Icaniing.  and 
spirudour  of  tho  Saracenic  sovereigns,  the  Christian 
power  was  progressively  increased  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  tlie  Mohammedans. 

I'he  provinces  that  were  wrested  from  the  Moors  were 
not  formed  Into  one.  tnit  into  several  independent  slates, 
of  wtileh  Castile  and  Aragon  gradually  absortied  moat  of 
the  others.  In  the  l&tb  century  these  two  leading  statea 
were  united  by  tho  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
with  Isabella  of  Castile;  and,  having  conquered  Gra- 
nada. tho  last  possession  uf  the  Moors,  in  Uiri.  and  sub- 
sequently S(‘lzed  all  that  part  of  Navarre  to  the  8.  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  united  under  the  same 
government ; and  NapU>s  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
quered, and  America  discovered,  Ferdinand,  besides 
wing  one  of  tho  ablest  princes  of  bis  day,  became  tbc 
mckst  powerful. 

Fcrdiiuuid  was  succeeded  by  hit  grandson,  Charles  I., 
known  in  history  as  Charles  V.,  Bmpf>ror  of  Ocimaoy  ; 
who  added,  hy  his  father's  side,  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
and  the  I<uw  Countries  to  the  vast  Inherilauce  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  now  augmented  by  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Charles,  the  most  iihulrious  by  far 
of  live  Spanish  sovereigns,  was  succeeded  in  bis  Spanish 
doraluiams  and  in  tlie  Low  Countries  by  his  eldest  son, 
Philip  II.,  the  huslkond  of  Queen  Mary,  of  England, 
who,  having  conquered  Portugal,  in  l&kl,  reduc^  tbe 
entire  peninsula  into  one  klngdi>m. 

The  conquest  ol  Portugal  may  lie  said  to  mark  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  tyranny 
and  intolerance  of  Philip  had  already,  indwd,  raised  a 
rebellion  in  the  Io)w  Countries  ; which,  alter  a stninle 
unexainoled  fur  duration,  fur  the  sacrifices  it  entailed  on 
the  weaker  party,  and  for  its  lameficial  consequences, 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces. Ilie  (lower  of  Spain  now  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cline. The  seeds  of  this  decay  bod,  however,  been  pro- 
fusely scattered  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  aod  Isaliella. 
Tbe  eslabliilimenl  of  the  Inquisition  and  uf  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  the  atLu:ks  made  on  the  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  paralysed  its  energies  ; 
and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  commons  of  Castile, 
under  Charlrs  V„and  the  brutal  and  ferocious  bigotry 
of  PlilUp  II.,  extinguishetl  every  spark  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious lilkcrty.and  subjwtcd  the  country  to  the  v ilest  of 
all  dc*(M»ti*m*,  that  which  princi|MUiy  depends  for  sup- 
port on  intolerance,  superstitious  seal,  and  religious 
quackery. 

Under  such  a government  Spain  eitlier  continued 
stationary  or  retrograiied,  while  the  surrounding  na- 
tions made  ro(»id  ^vaoces  in  th«  career  of  civilisaiiun, 
Her  sovereigns  were  as  imbecile  as  the  country  ; and 
on  the  death  of  Charles  il.  the  last  prince  of  the 
Alutnan  line,  tho  monarchy  was  dUmembered  ; and  it 
was  the  arm*  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tho  talents  nf  the 
Duke  uf  Berwick,  and  not  tlie  will  of  the  deceased 
monarch  or  the  wislu-s  of  the  Spaniards,  that  plocetl 
a Bourbon  dynasty  on  tbe  throne. 
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The  new  dynasty  wm  leu  Intolernnt  than  that  to 
w hich  it  luccordcii ; ami  nomc*  rrfunni  wure  intnidiicpd 
(lurhi{{  the  cour*c  of  last  century.  Thp*e,  however, 
were  of  cnmr>anitivp|y  kllght  importance;  and  U waf 
clear  that  the  abuaet  under  which  the  country  laboured 
were  ao  deeply  teated.  ami  lo  entwined  with  every 
ealatlng  inatitution.  and  with  the  habiti  and  prrjudicea 
of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  Im>  eradicalecf.  noreaeo 
materially  abat^.  otherwiae  than  by  a reroliition. 

Thia  was  brought  about  by  the  weakne^a  of  the  Spaniah 
•overeigna  and  the  immeaaurable  amldtion  of  Napoleon. 
Not  aatlahed  with  a (M)n«idrrahle  suliaiiiy  from  Srain.  Na> 
polenn  wiahed  to  rethice  It  to  the  atatecifaprov.  of  France ; 
and  in  thia  view  ho  nroctirM  the  abdication  of  the  reigning 
munareh,  Charlea  IV.,  and  proctn-ded  to  ae.it  hia  brother 
Joaeph  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  op|»niition  made  by 
the  .spanlarda  to  thia  tranafer,  and  the  important  reaulta 
to  whVh  it  led,  are  well  known  to  everj  body,  and  need 
not  be  here  alludi-d  to.  We  are  mkt.  however,  of  the 
number  of  thoae  who  are  inclined  to  aacribe  any  great 
merit  to  the  Spanlartla  for  tlicir  oppoaltion  to  Napoleon, 
who,  but  for  the  interference  of  Knglaml,  would  have  baa 
□n  great  difficulty  in  aupnrcating  the  inaurrection.  It  ia 
idle  to  taik  of  the  (tatriottam  of  the  Spaniards.  The  go* 
vemment.  for  which  they  tCMik  up  arms,  waa  nothing  but 
a tisane  of  Abuses  ; aitd  their  **  Moved  ” lovereigna  the 
mereat  drivellers.  But  the  pride  of  the  nation  waa  hurt  ; i 
■ml  the  priests,  who  knew  that  the  ascendancy  of  the 
French  would  be  a death-blow  to  them,  did  not  fail  to 
std  them  in  the  imi«t  odloiu  light,  and  uaeil  everc  possible  , 
means  to  make  them  the  objects  of  fauatical  h.itred.  I 
But,  as  already  staled,  it  was  the  arms  of  Knglamt.  and  j 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  her  great  general,  and  not 
the  stupid  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  that  rcfxilaed  the  ' 
French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  la  unnecessary  lo  re- 
capitulate the  events  that  followed  the  reatoratlon  of  i 
Ferdinand.  After  years  of  civil  war  and  bloodiheil.  a 
liberal  governmi'nt  has  happily  bfM»n  established.  Whe-  I 
ther  it  be  desllneii  lo  last,  lime  only  can  s^pw  ; but  if  it  , 
be,  there  can  lie  no  donlit  that  the  abuses  which  still 
infest  the  country  will  be  gradualiv  extermin.ited,  her 
gigantic  resources  duveio|KHl.  and  the  well-being  of  her 
people,  and  her  power  and  imi>ortaiicc  in  tlic  scale  of 
natlaiiB,  vastir  increased. 

hP.ALATuO.  a city  and  sea-port  of  DMlmatia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  npmislte  the  Island  of  Brazaa,  lat  4,V^  .10' IT' 
N.,  l««ng.  10*  IW' S3"  R.  Pop.  7,500.  It  is  surrounded 
bv  ruln^  waits,  la  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a ca- 
therirnl  and  several  other  chtirrhes,  a lazaretto,  several 
convents,  a gymnasium,  normal  seiiool,  Ac.,  with  bar- 
racks. and  a mflltarv  hospital.  It  has  both  an  outer  and 
Inner  harbour,  the  former  alThrding  secure  anchorage  lo 
veiseli  of  anr  burden.  It  has  rather  a considerable 
trade,  consisting  prindnally  in  the  cxporialion  of  the 

Srocliiceof  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
iscts  brought  from  Bosnia,  inrludiiig  cattle,  horses,  figs, 
rosnglto,  wax,  Ac,  There  arc  thermal  springs  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town. 

.Sp.vlatro,  however,  would  hardly  have  been  worth 
mentioning  in  a work  of  tliis  kind,  but  for  its  containing 
the  ruins  of  the  magiiiflcent  palace  built  by  Dlorletlan. 
The  cmiNTor  belonged  to  Salona,  a now  ruined  city 
about  3 m.  N.N.K.  Spalatru;  and  being  warmly 
attached  to  Ids  native  country,  he  retired  thither  to 
sps'iid  the  rcmalmler  of  his  days,  after  his  abdication  of 
the  imperial  purple,  a.  n.  3(15.  ’From  the  rasCni>ss  of  the 

fialace.  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he  ha«l  liegtin  Its  erection 
ong  previously  to  his  abilication,  though,  most  probably. 
In  the  contemplation  of  that  extraordinary  ev«*nt.  Tlie 
liluatinn  seems  to  have  been  must  judiciously  chosen. 

The  soli  is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  puieand  wholesome  ; 
ami.  though  extremely  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
this  rimiury  seldom  feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds 
to  which  the  coasts  of  Istria,  ami  some  parts  of  Italy,  are 
expos'd.  The  views  frinn  the  p.ilare  are  no  less  braiitiful 
Ilian  (he  soil  and  climate  are  invitliix.  Towards  the  W. 
lies  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic  ; io 
which  a number  of  tmall  islands  are  scattered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  this  ywvrt  of  the  sea  the  appcar,mce  of 
a great  lake.  On  the  N.  side  lies  the  bay  wnlch  led  to 
the  .indent  city  of  Salona ; and  the  country  beyond  it 
ap|>earing  in  sight,  forms  a proj>er  contrast  to  that  more 
extensive  prospect  of  water  «h>ch  the  Adriatic  presents 
l^ith  to  the  S.  and  tlic  K.  Towards  the  N-.  the  view  Is 
terminated  by  high  and  irregular  mountains,  situated  at 
n pio|>er  distance,  and.  in  many  places,  covered  with  vil- 
lages, woods,  and  vineyards.”  {Adar/t's  Huttu  o/Spaia- 
frti,  p.  6.)  Hie  want  of  good  water,  its  only  defrct.  was 
obviated  by  the  conitrnrtion  of  an  aqueduct,  which  con- 
veyrvl  an  abundant  supply  from  Snhma. 

rhe  palace  was  In  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  flanked 
hy  M towers.  Its  longer  sides,  Including  the  towers,  were 
each  ft.  In  length,  and  Its  shorter  S'J'.f  B.,  so  that  it 
covertxl  in  all  nearly  *Jj  F.nglish  acres  ! It  was  cun- 
Structed  of  a Ireautiful  freestone,  but  little  inferior  tO 
marble.  “ Foiir  streets,  Intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  divided  the  several  portsof  this  great  cdlAce.  and 
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the  approach  to  the  prlncl|uil  attartroent  waa  from  a very 
stately  entrance,  still  denominated  the  golden  gate.  The 
approach  was  terminated  bv  a prm/jr/mm  of  granite  co- 
lumns t on  one  side  of  which  we  discover  the  square  tem- 
ple of  .llvculaplus  (now  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap. 
list),  and  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter 
(now  the  cathedral).  The  building  were  all  lighted  irom 
the  tup,  and  appear  to  have  consisted  only  of  one  story.** 
{iiihboH,  cap.  Is.) 

DiucleiUii  expired  in  this  splendid  retreat,  a.  d.  313. 
The  emperor  Cunstantinc  For]»hyrogciiitus,  who  could 
only  seu  the  palace  in  a neglected  and  decaying  state. 
Affirms  that  no  dtweription  could  convey  a proj^r  idea  of 
its  grandeur.  Fven  now,  though  the  town  of  S|>aIatro 
has  bi'cn  principally  built  out  of  Its  ruins,  its  prodigious 
remains  give  a vivid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnlficrnco 
of  the  Komoj)  emperors.  {Gihdon,  ubl  supra.) 

SFAl.DING,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Lincoln.  w*anent.  F.lloe,  dlv.  Holland,  on  the  Wel- 
land, 33  m.  S.S.K.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par..  1*2,070  acres. 
Pop.,  in  last.  fj,4'i7.  Though  within  the  fens,  the 
town  is  well  drained,  the  strecis  clean  and  well  paved, 
and  the  houses  have  a neat  appearance.  It  consists 
of  four  prinrip.ll  streets,  aral  has  a spacious  market- 
place, at  oue  end  of  which  Is  the  town-hall,  erectinl  at 
the  expence  nf  a private  gentleman,  its  lower  jtart  I>eing 
let  In  shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  the  tame 
open  spare  is  (he  house  of  correction  for  the  division  of 
Holland,  a brick  building  of  four  stories,  constructed  at 
an  expence  of  1(1,000/.,  tnjt  said  to  be  in  several  respects 
defective.  (S«ee Frisoiis,  3d //cp.)  The  par. 
church,  originally  erected  in  the  13th  century.  b»ti  re- 
built. with  some  a>lditioni.  during  the  IMh,  is  a light 
structure  'in  the  perpvmlicular  style,  with  a fine  tower 
and  crocketevi  spire,  and  a handsome  porch.  The  living, 
a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  a body  of  tnistov's. 
Is  worth  9-*Xi/.  a year  nett.  {£ccJeiiast.  Hf*.  Report.) 
There  are  pbices  of  worsliip  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Weslryans,  Friends.  Ac.,  and  many  cKaritlet ; iocludlng 
Queen  ElizalM-tli'a  Grammar  School,  which  had,  in  IKU, 
an  income  of  li<b/.  I5s.,  common,  idue-coat,  ami  other 
schools,  and  an  aggregate  of  endowments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  terme<l  the  *'  Town  Husbands,''  amounting 
to  about  450/.  a year.  ( 7*A#r/y  Sreomt  Rep.  on  CJuirftirs, 
Part  IV.)  There  are  assembly  and  card-rooms  In  tbo 
town-hall,  a subscription  library,  a literary  club,  ftc. ; 
and  formerly  an  antiquarian  society  was  eiial>llsh<‘d  at 
Spalding,  of  which  .Sir  Isaac  Newton,  .Sir  Ilans  Sluane, 
Dr.  Stukely,  and  other  eminent  persons,  were  meml>rrB. 
The  Welland  is  navigable  thus  far  for  sloops  of  50  tons 
burden,  wliich  ct>me  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
. land  or  lake  m cargoes  at  tho  doors  of  the  warehouses. 

I Spaliiing,  which  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Boston,  has 
' a considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  Yorkshire  and 
I Norfolk  wool  ; and  its  weekly  market  is  the  largest  in 
the  c«mn(v  for  the  fat  cattle  reared  in  the  adjacent  marsh 
. lands.  Most  part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  appropriated 
! to  grazing. 

j Spalding  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  law- 
I courts  for  the  div.  of  Holland.  At  present,  quarter  and 
petty  weekly  scsstoni.  courts  baron  and  Icet,  a court  of 
j requests,  and  a court  of  sewers,  are  held  in  the  town- 
, hall.  Market  days.  Tuesdays.  Fairs,  April  27.,  June 
9n ; Ang.  2M..  Sept.  25.,  and  \Ve<L  before  Dec.  C.,  chiefly 
for  rattle,  horses,  hemp,  and  flax. 

SP.AN1)AU,  a strongly  fortifled  town  of  Pruuia. 
prov.  Brandenburg,  gov  Potsdam,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Havel  with  the  Spree.  7 ra.  W.  ^rliu.  Pot*.,  In  IH37. 
ex.  garrison.  Ac.,  6.7-M.  **  SjMudau.  in  the  time  of  tlie 
great  Frederick,  was.  and  still  continues  to  be.  the  stau>- 
urisun  of  Frtivvta.  It  may  at  any  moment  be  cuvrn-d 
from  a hostile  approach  by  letting  out  the  waters  nf  the 
rivers  which  meet  under  Its  waits.  Being  filled  with 
troops,  it  has  more  the  air  of  an  enormous  barrack  than 
of  a town  ; and  Is.  in  point  of  fact,  so  regarded,  ^th 
its  citadel  and  t^nitentiary  are  deserving  of  i.otice  ; the 
former,  on  account  of  its  position  on  an  island  of  tho 
Spree,  the  latter,  hecause  It  is  said  to  be  managed  wltli 
exceeding  skill.'*  (G/erg’j  Ciermanjf,  The 

citadel  is  a regular  Mptare  with  4 ramparts,  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  good  casements:  the  penitentiary  was  for- 
merly the  resUlenre  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  aikI 
now  has,  says  Berghau*,  750  Inmates,  mauy  of  whom  arc 
criminals  sent  from  the  capital.  The  principal  streets 
are  clean,  airy,  and  spacious.  In  spite  of  the  disuro. 
portlonate  height  of  the  houses,  Thu  church  of  SL 
Nicholas,  mnstructrd  In  the  IfKh  century,  has  a great 
number  of  monuments.  Spandau  Is  the  scat  of  a civil 
tribunal,  and  a farest-boaru  ; and  has  some  tnanufaclurca 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  tobacco-pipes,  and  earthen- 
ware ; with  breweries,  diitillerlcs,  3cc.  It  was  the  sremo 
of  Baron  Trertek's  captivity.  It  was  token  by  (ho 
Swedes  in  |(>3i,  and  the  French  in  I8{X».  {Bergnaua  : 
Sirin,  Ac.) 

SPANISH-TOWN  for  Sanliaeo  dr  la  l’rea\  the  rap. 
and  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  Ul.  of  Jaiu.vlra,  ro. 
Middlesex,  on  the  river  Coirc,  about  G m.  from  the  sea, 
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•n<1  1)  m.  W.N.W.  KInftttoD.  It  U thr  official  rMiilence 
of  the  govpmor.  and  the  comni4ndpr-in>rhief.  and  the 
•rat  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the  nipremr  court  of  ju- 
dicature, Arc.  ; but  ha»  utherwiar  very  little  itnportancr, 
and  a p<ip.  of  at  m'»»t  only  .VtMlO.  It  i*  very  dirty,  badly 
drained,  and  the  Inh.'ib*.  are  at  nil  time*  very  mbj'-ct 
to  felirile  diteatoa.  ( TuUoch‘$  Jt^port  oh  Vu  Indiei, 

p.W.) 

SPEY,  a river  of  Scotland,  in  the  HlRhUrdi.  It  has 
its  •ource  in  Ix>ch  Spey,  within  about  G m.  of  the  head 
of  I.och  I.ochy.  and  thence  pursues  a V.K.  course 
through  Baden>>ch  and  Strathsp^-  to  Ktschaben,  bclowr 
which  It  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith.  It  receives  inini- 
mer.nblc  tnmmtaln  streaint,  btit  no  very  important  trl-  > 
biitary.  Following  Its  wlmllngs,  the  cmirte  of  the  -Spey 
it  about  9G  m. ; but  it  ta  only  about  7-^m.  in  a direct 
line  from  its  aource  to  its  mouth.  It  drains  aliout  1.3^0 
•q.  m.  of  country,  and,  betidea  being  one  of  the  large%t,  ' 
Is  admitted  to  be  thr  most  rapid  of  .Scotch  rivers.  I^iug 
fed  wholly  bv  innuntain  torrents,  it  is  very  liable  to 
•iidden  and  i^estrurtive  Inundations.  It  flows  throiich 
what  is  the  Uut  wootled  portion  of  the  llighUnda.  'I’nc 
Duke  of  Hichtnond  (proprietor  of  the  Clordon  estates)  I 
h.i«  several  valuable  salmon  fisheries  on  thla  river.  I 

8PKZZIA  tltal-  5pcai'a),  a biwn  and  sea-port  of  K.  I 
ft.tly,  Sardinian  dotn.,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  Levante,  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  iu  i 
own  name.  ftO  m.  E.S.E.  Genoa.  Pop.,  In  1S3H,  Inc.  I 
comm.,  0.7i*€.  It  Is  finely  situated,  is  tolerably  well  | 
built,  and  has  an  excellent  Harbour.  Napoleon,  aware  of  i 
the  advantages  of  its  (>ositlon,  is  said  to  have  intended  I 
making  It  a naval  stathm  and  arsenal ; and  since  he  drew  I 
allenlion  to  ila  ImportHnco  its  commerce  has  improved.  I 
The  gulf  of  Spexaia  (anc.  Portut  Ltuue)  is  about  3^  m.  I 
in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  lialfai  much.  It  ex-  ! 
htbltf  in  one  part  the  uhenomenon  of  a powerful  aprlng 
of  fresh  water,  wliich  bubbica  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
preserves  ita  purity,  unmixed  by  the  aurrounding  aalt 
w.iter.  nearly  to  the  surface.  {Ctmdcr't  Italp,  I.  I 

SPIt.SUY.  a markeUlown  and  par.  of  Kiigland.  co. 
I.incnin,  soke  Bolingbroke  East,  in  Lindsey,  on  an  ' 
eminence  near  the  Litnb,  10  m.  from  the  aea,  and  27  m.  i 
K.S.K.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.,  2340  acres.  Pop.,  in  | 
|K31. 1.3H4.  The  town  consists  of  4 at  reeta.  diverging  from 
a central  aquare,  which  forms  the  market-place.  The 
latter  is  ornamented  on  its  E.  side  by  the  market-cross, 
a plain  ncUgonal  shaft,  with  a quadrangular  base,  ele-  i 
vat<-d  on  .1  steps  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  town-hall,  bsiilt 
in  1704  The  par.  church  is  an  irregular  structure,  con- 
alsiinjtof  2aUlea,  with  a handsome  embattled  tower  at 
(he  w.  end.  said  to  have  been  built  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII  In  the  interior  are  several  antique  monu- 
ments. The  living,  a per|M?tual  curacy.  In  the  gift  of 
Lord  Willoughby  d'F.reaby,  fa  worth  IcW.  a year.  Near 
the  town  is  a new  sessions- house  and  prison  fur  the  dIv.  ' 
of  t.indiey.  us'cupytng  about  2 acres  of  ground,  with  a 
Doric  portico  In  front,  constructed  at  a coal  of  2-VXMV. 
SpiUby  being  the  principal  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Lind- 
sey. is  the  Scat  of  the  general  quarter  sessions,  and  of  . 
iN>tty  settioiia.  It  has  several  charities:  particularly  a 
free  school,  foundetl  by  Lord  WilluuKhby  In  1611,  and 
which  has  now  an  income  of  GT>/.  and  Instructs  44  poor 
children  of  the  par.,  besides  whom  there  are  al>out  60 
nay  scholars.  ( r/uiriVp  Acp.,  33.  pt.  iv.)  Market-days, 
6f(ind.iys . fairs.  Monday  before  and  alter  Whit-Mooday.  - 
uiiially.  and  2d  Monday  in  July. 

.*'PIUKS  (('term.  Sprier;  an.  Sorhmagui),  a city  of 
W Germ.vny.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Rhine,  where  It  is  joined  by  the  Speyer.  164  m.  : 
N K.  l-andau  ; lat.  4’/^  IJF  N..  long.  H'^26  16"  E.  Pop,,  in 
lH,v,l.  H,700.  of  whom  atmut  3,0«)  were  Kom.  i^ihotics. 
Till*  is  suppo«ed  to  1k>  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  it  lung 
w.-iv  one  or  tlip  chief  cities  of  Germany.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  it  stated  to  have  Itad  27.000  Inhabi.  ; and  in  the 
16th  ami  t?:h  centuries  It  was  the  seat  of  Che  imperiM 
chamber  (.Ici'cAsiftniMcrgwO,  or  superior  court  of  a|>p«>al 
for  the  Germanic  empire  ; and  previously  to  1CK9,  it  n<ul 
ft  siiburhv,  enclosed  within  ramparts,  13  gates,  and  64 
tr»wen  provided  with  artillery.  But  in  that  year  it  was 
(;tken  and  all  but  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV*. ; 
and  though  rclxillt  about  ten  years  afterwards,  it  has 
ncv«Y  Attained  its  previous  prosperity.  It  still  occupies  ' 
a large  extent  of  ground,  but  its  walls,  which  are  entered 
by  6 R.iti>s,  enclose  numerous  open  spares.  The  rathe-  i 
dral,  which  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  French  wholly 
to  destriiy  it,  is  the  most  remarkable  building.  It  was 
founded  and  completed  in  the  11th  century,  on  tne  site,  as 
it  allcgetl,  of  a Roman  temple  of  Veims ; and  it  is  |ier-  ; 
haps  thr  most  stupendous  edifice  existing  in  the  round  i 
arch<>tl  style.  Nine  German  emperors,  atMl  many  other  I 
celebrated  personages,  have  been  burlM  in  it,  but  their  { 
tombs  were  ransacked  and  mutilated  by  the'  French  in 
16^  and  17114.  1 

Since  1H19.  however,  the  Bavarian  government  has 
done  tniich  to  repair  the  iuteriur  of  the  ralhcdral.  and  the  ' 
duke  of  N.vvsau  has  erected  a splendid  inoiiern  m<NUi- 
Diuni  to  his  ancestor  the  Kmp.  A^ilph.  Spires  has  nu-  i 
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iRerrms  R.  Calh.  and  two  I.nthcran  churches,  a gymna- 
siuni.  an  orphan  asjluin,  Inmse  •'f  correction,  forest 
school,  botanic  ganU'ii,  and  a hall  of  antiquities,  in  which 
many  niriusitics  found  in  the  province  arc  deposited. 
I'he  outei  walls  are  still  staiHiing  of  an  old  palace,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  49  dirts  have  l)cen  held.  Of  these 
the  most  celebrated  by  Car  was  that  held  in  1649.  on  the 
subject  of  (he  religious  disputes  that  then  aglt^ed  the 
empire.  On  this  occasion  the  majority,  consisting  of  the 
party  atiached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  agreed  to  a reso- 
lution by  which  ail  chances  in  the  doctrine  atxl  discipline 
of  the  established  church,  not  previously  approved  by  a 
geni’ral  l ouncil,  were  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  of  no 
r(f«*ci.  Tlie  minorlir,  Including  the  princes  and  others 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Krformers.  presented,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1.V29,  a protest  against  the  above  re- 
solution ; ami  from  this  circumstance  they  acquired  the 
name  of  f*ro(rs(UM/s.  w hich  has  since  bt^me  (be  dls- 
tliiguiihing  term  for  titme  who  have  renounced  the 
cotnmiininn  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  much  soever 
they  may  differ  among  themsclvva  (A/osAcms,  Iv.  73-, 
ed.  I7**4  ) 

Nov  iomagiis  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  Germania 
Prima.  It  was  tiie  winter  quarters  of  Caesar,  by  wbom 
It  W.1S  fortifi(<d.  as  a chi>ck  on  the  incursions  of  thr  neigh- 
bouring Alicmanni.  bever.vl  Roman,  Frank,  Saxon,  and 
Swablsi)  cm(x'rors  embellished  and  made  it  their  resi- 
dence; and  Hen.  V.  of  Germany  rave  the  citlsens  of 
Spires  a moiiop«>iy  of  the  transit  trade  of  the  Rhine,  axul 
other  vatualile  privileges.  During  the  French  ascend- 
ancr  Spires  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Mont-Tonn6re. 
{Sckreitcr.(iwiirJm  AAim;  B^gkaus,  Allg.  Lander,  Ac.) 

SPlTZHI'lUiEN  (formerlv  called  E.  Grecmiamd),  a 
group  of  l»laiKU  in  the  Arcttc  Ocean,  being  the  most 
S',  land  hitherto  discovered,  between  the  76th  andfilst 
dcgL  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  9th  and  23il  of  R.  long.,  about 
420  m.  N.  N.W.  the  North  Capo,  and  ncarlr  midway  be- 
tween Grct'Uland  and  Nova  Zembla.  Tnore  are  four 

rrincipal  islands,  Spitsbergen-Prupew.  N.E.  and  S.E. 
ilaridi,  and  •Prince  Ctwrlcs's  Island  to  theW.  of  ih« 
others ; liesides  many  islets  and  rocks.  Their  united 
area  does  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Ireland. 
They  rise  In  many  places  into  mountains  of  from  l.ono 
to  2.U00  ft.  In  height,  the  peaks  of  which  are  covered 
with  snow,  coeval,  perhaps,  with  their  creation.  The 
coasts  are  iron-bound,  presenting  only  a few  tolerable 
harbours  } the  best  of  these  is  Snieerenberg,  on  the  W. 
coa^t.  w iirre  the  Dutch  had  once  a considerable  establlih. 
meiit.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of 
any  vegetable  or  animal  products  ; but  there  are  a few 
bears  and  foxes,  wiiich  live  upon  fish,  Ac.  Siiltibcrgea 
was  formerly  a principal  station  of  the  whale-fisbrrs  ; 
but  the  wh.-iles  nave  for  a consideralile  period  been 
nearly  exttr(iated  in  the  surroumling  seas,  and  It  Is  now 
hut  little  visited.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  in  1633.  ai>d  was  first  visited  by  the 
Dutch  in  I.VJ.V.  Us  shores  were  principally  surveyed 
by  Cant.  Phipps.  In  1773. 

SPOLETt)  (an.  Suo/eWmm),  a city  of  central  Italy. 
Pa(val  Males,  cap.  dcli  g.,  and  formerly  ofdhe  duchy  of 
Its  name,  on  the  slope  of  an  isolated  rocky  bill,  3a  m. 
S.E.  Perugia,  and  60  ni.  N.  Koine.  Pop.  8,000.  Forsyth 
•ays  that  it  Is  meanly  built,  with  steep  and  dirty  streets, 
and  that  it  is  interesting  only  from  its  remains  of  anti- 
quity : but  Eustace,  and  others,  represent  it  in  a less 
unfavourable  light.  It  It  couneeted,  across  a deep  ra- 
vine. with  a iieiglibcKiring  hill,  by  meaiu  of  a stupendous 
aqueduct,  u-rv  ing  both  as  a conduit  and  a bridge,  raised 
U]>on  a lofty  range  of  10  }>olnled  arches  ; which,  though 
repaired  in  motlcni  limes,  is.  no  doubt,  of  Roman  origin. 
The  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  built  In  the  time  of  the 
Ixmibards.  is  of  a very  mixed  style,  having  a front  of  five 
Gothic  arches  iup|>urt«d  l>y  Grecian  pillars,  while,  inter- 
nally, it  is  In  the  form  of  a I-atiii  cross,  w ith  a double 
range  of  Corlutliian  columns.  It  has  some  showy  deco- 
rations: near  it  is  a handsome  fountain.  The  citaded, 
a massive  stone  fortress,  built  by  I'heodortc,  and  re- 
paired by  Narses,  stands  on  a height  overlooking  the 
town,  'rhe  Tenipleof  Concord  has  been  convrrU-u  into 
a church  ; but,  tn  addition  to  it,  Snoleto  has  two  arches, 
a bridge,  the  ruins  of  a tliealre.and  several  other  Homan 
remains : on  one  of  the  gates  is  an  inscription  importing 
that  llaimlbai's  triwps  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Uie 
town,  after  the  battle  of  I'lirasyinene.  It  has  a fi*w 
Insicnificaiit  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  hats. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  rap.  of  the  dcp.Thrasymt'ne. 
It  was  of  iiicoinparatdy  greater  importance  In  antiquity 
than  in  modem  times,  and  is  reckoned  by  Flnms  among 
the  miinfCf/nVi  iialiie  tttlendiuima.  (lib.  iii.  cap.  21.) 
M'oeofs  y Fuatace  ; Fersy/A.) 

.ST.  HELENA,  an  ivland  of  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  will  be  famous  in  all  lime  to  come  as  being  the 
scene  of  Napoleon's  imprisonment  and  death.  It  belongs 
to  (ireat  Britain, and  is  sittiatol  iMJOm.  S.E.  from  Asci*n- 
sloQ  Island,  and  1,200  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Betigm  la. 
In  S.  Airka,  lot.  150  16'  S.,  long.  tP  46'  W.  le  ngth. 
|0|  ra.  I breadth,  <4  m. ; area,  30,300  acres.  Pop.,  about 
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5.000,  of  whom  nearlj-  a hAlfare  whitet.  It  appeara  from 
a distanr*  likn  the*  tummit  of  a lolly  iubmarlno  tnoun* 
tain,  riting  abruidly  fntiii  the  shore  lii  rugged  and  almoft 
perpendicular  chfu.  varying  from  300  to  1,300  ft.  in 
neight.  dlver«idcd  in  a few  places  with  deep  narrow  ra> 
vines,  dcscmiding  to  the  sea.  and  forming  dilhcult  landing* 
places  for  the  hshcrroeii.  In  the  l.-irgest  of  these,  towards 
the  N'.  W..  Is  James*  Town,  the  cap.  aii<i  port  of  the 
island.  The  interior  Is  a plateau,  about  1, .300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a ridge  of 
nminlalns  rising  about  300  ft.  abt^ve  the  plain,  and  3.000 
ft.  above  the  sea : the  highest  summit  of  this  ridge,  called 
Diana’s  Fe.ilt.  is  3.700  ft.  in  height.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  Island  consists  almost  entirely  of  basalt, 
over  which  in  some  parts  are  strata  of  limestone  mingled 
with  ttifa  and  other  igneous  substances,  proving  It  to 
have  once  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  A deep  crater* 
like  dell,  however,  called  the  Devil's  l*uocb.bowl.  Is  the 
only  feature  at  all  resembling  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  little  variable,  the  thermometer 
ranging  between  and  70^  Fahr.  In  winter  (June,  July, 
aud  Aug  ).  and  between  and  73^  in  summer  (Jan., 
Feb.,  and  March).  U,uo  Is  common,  especially  In  Feb. 
and  July  ; and  the  frequency  of  cloudy  days  tends  greatly 
to  moderate  tho  heat.  The  influence  ef  the  climate  over 
the  constitution  of  rcsldcnu  in  the  Island  Is,  how* 
ever,  said  to  Iw  most  disastrous.  According  to  O'Meara, 
it  is  ^ extremely  unhealthy,  hepatitis  and  uysenterv  pre> 
vailing  to  an  extent  and  with  a severity  seldom  paralloled, 
so  that  very  few  persons  pass  their  43th  year.'*  {t’oi'ce 
from  SI.  H.,  II.  4».)  About  a flflh  part  of  the  entire 
surface  Is  covered  with  soil,  which,  though  not  deep,  is 
rich  and  productive-  Luxuriant  pastures  are  found  on 
the  high  lands : agriculture,  however.  Is  but  little  at* 
tended  to;  and  the  Inhabs.  mostly  de|>end  on  foreira 
supplies  for  their  support.  The  valleys  are  chiefly  laid 
out  In  garden  grounJ ; and  here  may  be  secoi  near  each 
other,  and  all  flourishing  alike,  the  mangoe,  banana, 
tamarind,  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropics,  the  orange, 
citron,  grape.  Ag,  and  olive  of  K.  Kurope,  and  the  *PPi<> 
gooseberry,  and  currant  of  a still  culder  region.  The 
yam  and  all  the  European  vMctAblea  are  abundant,  three 
crops  of  potatoes  being  olten  raised  flom  the  same 
ground  within  the  rear.  The  tops  and  sides  of  the 
hills  are  covered  witK  the  cabbage  tree,  dog-wood  tree, 
and  gumwood ; and  the  oak.  also,  has  been  introduced. 
The  Faimn  CMrttli  and  common  blackberry  are  so  luxu* 
riant  as  to  be  eradicated  with  dllllruUy.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  not  numerous,  the  Utter  being  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wanU  of  the  shipping.  Goats  grase  in  im- 
mens**  numbers  on  the  high  grounds.  Neither  birds  nor 
b^ts  of  prey,  if  wo  except  rats,  are  found ; but  the 
Utter  are  numerous  and  destructive,  aitd  there  arc 
many  varieties  of  troublesome  and  poisonous  insects. 
Game  is  abundant,  and  the  coast  fumlsbcs  excellent  fish. 
Whales  and  turtles  are  often  seen  near  the  shore,  espe* 
cially  in  Jan.  and  April. 

St  Helena,  of  which  the  Bast  IndU  Company  were 
**  the  lords  propHoton  " till  IK34,  U now  under  a military 
governor,  assisted  by  a dvil  secretary ; and  the  laws  are 
adniiniitered  by  the  chief  judge.  It  U still  used  as  a 
a plsce  of  refreshment  for  vessels  sailing  northward  on 
the  Atlantic,  those  proceeding  southward  not  being  able 
to  make  the  Island.  Its  commerce  is  trifiiog ; the  value 
of  the  imports,  principally  consisting  of  stores  for  ship* 
ping,  not  exceeding  from  40,tXMU.  to  60,000/.  a year. 

James'  Town,  the  port  and  the  residence  of  the  auiho. 
rities.  Is  the  only  town.  The  anchorage  U good  In  13 
fisthoms  water,  and  the  port  is  well  protected  flom  the 
winds.  The  town  is  entered  bv  an  arched  gatewar, 
within  which  is  a spacious  parade  lined  with  official  rest* 
donees.  The  church,  a handsome  building,  fronts  the 
gateway  ; and  close  by  it  a street  branches  off  into  the 
limer  parts  of  the  town,  'llie  shops  are  plentifully  sup* 
pllril  with  P.ogllsh  and  Asiatic  products,  but  the  prices 
arc  Invariably  verv  bigh.  The  principal  inhatw.  reside 
on  the  higher  u>d  cooler  parts  of  the  IsUnd.  and  visit 
James’  Town  only  on  Sundays,  or  when  the  want  of 
supplies  obliges  them  to  come  to  its  shops  and  market. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  vilUs  is  Plantation  House, 
a mansion  of  considerable  elegance,  belonging  to  the 
governor,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds, 
adorned  with  a variety  of  And  trees  and  shrubs. 

Longwond,  the  residence  of  Nap<deon,  stands  on  the 
plateau,  In  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park.  When  first 
occupietl  by  the  ex-emperor.  It  was  or  very  limited  di* 
nitMisloiis ; but  some  andltions  were  subsequently  made 
to  it.  After  Napoleon’s  death,  the  house  was  for  some 
time  uninhabited.  Latterly,  it  has  been  converted  into 
a kind  of  farming  establishment ; and.  very  recently,  the 
room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Aiuterlltx  breath^  hU 
last  was  occupied  at  a cart-house  and  stable  ! 

St.  Helena  was  discovered  on  the  31st  of  May  (St.  He- 
lena's dav),  1303,  by  Juan  de  Noym,  a Portugese ; but 
no  estabOshment  was  formed,  nor  was  the  Island  inha. 
blted,  till  the  Ihitch  became  its  masters  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  Captaiu  Muudvn,  In  1673,  Uxdt 
VoL.  II. 


It  from  the  Dutch : and  It  was  soon  afterwards  grunted 
by  Charles  1 1.  to  tne  P.ngllsh  F.ast  livdia  Company.  « ho, 
with  Uie  exception  of  the  period  of  Napoleon's  Im- 

tirlsonment,  held  the  proprietorship  down  to  |k34.  when 
t was  restored  to  the  English  government.  (5/.  HfUna 
Oaz£tlrj  M«Jor  BeaUon's  LeUrrt  on  the  Agr.  q/’S/.  ife- 
lema  / O'  Mcorn’t  t'oicf/rom  Si.  HeUna. ) 

Such  is  a brief  notice  of  this  very  unimportant  island ; 
to  which,  indeed,  we  should  not  have  thouglit  it  worth 
while  to  allude,  but  for  the  fact  of  Its  having  lieen  se- 
lected by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  allied  powers  os 
the  place  to  which  they  banished  Napoleon.  It  is  un- 
necessary  to  particularise  the  circumstances  coiuiected 
with  this  memorable  event.  Suffice  It  to  say.  that  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his  second  abdication.  Na- 
polouu,  having  retreated  to  Rochefort,  addressed,  on  the 
13tb  of  July  1813,  ibe  following  letter  to  the  Prince 
gent,  afterwards  George  IV. 


**  AUeue  BoyaU, 

**  Bn  Imtu  atu/aciiont  qni  divitmi  mon  pay*,  ft 
d rhu'mtlti  da  p/ws  granda  pu^itancf*  de  C Enrvpe,  J'ai 
termini  tna  cerrfrrv  poUtiqne,  ei  Je  rien*,  comme  Tkt- 
mUtocU,  rn'otseoir  au  foyer  du  pempte  Britannique.  Je 
me  met*  tout  ta  protection  de  set  hit,  one  Je  reclame  dr 
V.  A.  H.,  comme  du  pint  puittant,  du  pint  conslant,  el  du 
plus  gfmireu*  de  met  ennemit.  " N ArokKON." 

But  though  KaMlcoo  was  more  than  entitled  to  com- 
pare himself  to  Themlstoclcs,  he  erred  widely  In  sup- 
posing that  the  Prince  Regent  was  another  Artaxerxev. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  uf  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
projects  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  Napojcoti  should 
be  placed  under  restraint.  But  a sense  of  what  was 
due  to  themselves,  and  still  more  of  what  was  due  to 
the  extraordinary  Individual  the  chance  of  war  hail 
placed  In  Uielr  power,  should  have  secured  him  thu 
best  asylum  ana  the  most  generous  trcatnicnt  con- 
sistent with  perfect  security,  ft  is  needless  to  contrast 
what  they  should  have  done,  with  what  they  actually 
did.  I'he  sending  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  ami  his 
treatment  while  there,  constitute  the  most  discredit- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  royalty.  It  is 
painful  to  bare  to  reflect  that  the  government  of  such  a 
country  as  P.ngland  should  have  taken  a conspicuous 
part  in  this  unworthy  treatment  of  a fallen  foe.  Kvery 
nwder  of  ancient  historr  heartilr  execrates  the  vin. 
dictive  malignity  with  which  the  Ramans  pursued  Han- 
nibal. And  yet.  In  comparing  his  treatment  with  that  of 
Napoleon,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Cartha* 
ginlaii  hero  never  relaxed  In  his  hostility  to  his  ancient 
and  hereditary  enemies ; he  did  not  place  himself  in 
their  hands,  nor  did  he  appeal  to  thdr  generosity ; and 
the  probability  Is.  that  If  tney  had  got  him  Into  their 
power,  they  would  have  despatched  him  at  once,  and  not 
nave  sent  their  Illustrious  captive  to  some  miserable 
islet,  to  embitter  and  insult  the  few  remaining  years  of 
bis  mcrooraldc  life. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1816,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  3th  of  May,  1831.  Ills 
remains,  after  having  been  deposited  fur  19  years 
in  a humble  grave,  near  his  prison-house,  were,  in  1840, 
conveyed  with  great  pump  and  ceremony  to  France, 
where,  agreeably  to  the  wish  expressed  in  his  last  will, 
they  now  repose  in  CKe  H6tel  des  Invalkles,  in  Paris. 

sr.  hlAWK'S,  a market-town  and  sea- port  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  par.  .*k.  Just-in. 
Roseland,  on  the  B.  shore  of  Falmouth  harbour,  3ra. 
E.N.E.  Falmouth.  Area  of  par.  St.  Just.  3,330  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,338.  The  town  consists  of  one  irregu- 
larly-built street,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  fadng  the  sea,  the 
inhabs.  being  principally  fishermen  and  pilots.  The 
harbour  uf  St.  Mawe's  is  a creek  belonging  to  that  of  FaU 
mouth,  the  entrance  to  which  Is  defended  by  St.  Mawe'a 
Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  It  is  governed 
by  a portreeve  chosen  at  an  annual  courl-leet.  This  In- 
considerable place  sent  Smems.  tothe  H.  of  C.  from  1363 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  «as  dis- 
franchise. Markets  on  Fridays. 

ST.  THOMAS,  one  of  the  virgin  Islands  In  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  aiwut  Ut.  Iho  90'  N.. 
long.  65*  W.,  86  m.  B.  Porto  Rico.  Its  area  li  estimated 
at  37  sq.  m.,  and  Its  pop.  at  about  7,000,  of  whom  300  are 
whites,  l.SOO  free  blacks,  and  the  remainder  slaves.  Sur- 
face mountainous,  and  the  island  generally  less  fertile 
than  St.  Croix.  I>rougbts  and  violent  hurricanes  are 
freqiiemly  experienced.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  Che  prin* 
ci|tul  products.  .St.  Thomas  has  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  in  the  West 
Indl^.  It  owes  this  distinction  partly  to  Its  convenient 
Bitua;h>n,  partly  to  Us  spacious  and  safe  harbour  at  St. 
Thomas  ou  the  S.  side  of  the  Ulsuid,  and  partly  prin- 
eipallr  to  the  moderation  of  the  Import  duties,  which 
vary  from  I to  1|  per  cent.  SC.  Thomas  has.  In  conse- 
quence, become  as  It  were  a dip6l  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  ; goods  being  sent  to  it  to  be  ware- 
housed ilU  opportunity  offers  Cor  conveying  them  to  their 
3 A 
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flnal  <tc»tination.  The  great  article*  of  Imporution  are 
manufaxtiired  good*,  piincipally  from  EuglAiid.  hut 
pArtly.  aUo.  from  other  counlrie*  of  Europe,  with  pro- 
viiion*,  lumber.  Sec.  from  the  Uuited  Slates.  We  sub- 
join an 


AocorxT  of  the  Import  Trade  of  St.  Thomas  io  1^0. 


Tonnage. 

Fifkl  <"o*f  V’alu* 
ol'  lin|wru.  1 

4V 

9,2  na 

I 

X.livvvsi  1 

3A 

b.liit 

bin.tsv)  1 

7 

'■Al 

2.V.*»s>  ! 

ll-unburc  mad  Altana 

S.S‘(0 

12 

X.rtV 

Sl.o-kl  > 

9 

X 

1'.  Mitm  of  Armrira 
and  Ittll-  AmcTH'S 

«I7 

30,2:9 

! 

1 

TotaU 

3iA 

:IS,I3S 

4.9-.>7AMl  1 

In  the  tamo  year  the  colonial  arrivals  were  at  fol- 
lows : — 


VTWWtk. 

Tonnagr. 

VI 

con 

ss 

377 

I1.9VI 

3VI 

13.H37 

r>iiirh  • 

- 

91 

3,114 

iX 

• 

ItajVi 

«.V 

Totals 

i,Ma 

4S.024 

N- B.  B*-!  le»  « errst  mimbrr  of  ve«ri«  oeJih*T  IwiMtIo*  rwjT 
losdlnc  Imiia  in  (hat  ra>«  fti«  from  |>o«t-charK««. 


ST.  VIVCKNT.  Srf  Yincent  (St.). 

STADE,  n town  ofllaniiTtr,  rap.  dUtrirt  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Srhwinge,  near  its  mouth.  In  the  Kibe. 
30m.  W.N.W.  Hamburg.  Fop.,  with  its  suburbs  and 
Itarrison,  about  S.700.  On  the  bink  of  the  Elbe,  aitjacent 
to  the  town,  U the  castle  of  Bnimhauson,  near  which  a 
vessel  is  stationed  to  receive  the  toll  ox.icted  by  the  H.ino- 
veriaii  government  on  all  vesieli  luusing  up  the  Elbe. 
Sude  hot  three  Lutheran  cluirches,  a gymnakium,  a 
cavalry  school,  a central  workhouse.  &c.  Its  iahat)s.  arc 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  dar.nel.  hosiery,  and 
have  some  share  in  the  transit  trade  on  the  kibe. 

Since  1736  English  vessels  have  tMMMi  allowed  to  sail  up 
to  Hamburg  without  stopping  to  par  the  duties  at  Bruns- 
hausen  ; thr-v  hare,  however,  to  be  paid  at  llaiDburg 
before  the  vessri  ran  be  cleared  out.  The  duties  are 
very  heavy  on  certain  descriptions  of  goods,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a groat  obstruction  to  trade.  It  certainly  Is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  different  nations  of  Kurune, 
and  es{>erialtr  the  English,  should  have  submitted,  for 
so  long  a period,  to  the  imposition  of  a toll  on  what  is 
really  one  the  most  kopurtant  commercial  cbaimeli 
in  Europe.  If  It  bt?  Impossible  otherwise  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance,  it  would  be  good  policy  at  oocc  to  buy  an 
exemption  from  the  duty. 

STAKEA,  a small  island  of  Scotland,  Monging  to  the 
Hebrides,  famous  for  its  basaltic  rulumns  and  caverns,  off 
the  \V.  roast  of  the  island  of  Mull,  9 m.  N.N.E.  luna.  It 
Is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  t|  ra.  in  clrc.,  consisting  of  an 
uneven  table-land,  resting  on  cliff*  of  variable  height,  tlic 
hlghrst  being  about  144  It.  above  the  sea.  The  chlTs,  and 
the  caves  by  which  they  arc  perft*raled,  consist  mostly  of 
liasaltic  columns,  resting  on  conglomerated  trap  or  tufa. 
The  columns  are  partly  pcrpcmdicular,  partly  oblique 
or  horizontal,  and  partly  bent.  The  averag**  diameter  of 
theenlurans  is  about  8 ft. ; but  they  sometimes  extend  to 
3 and  1 ft.  They  are  generally  iwutaguual  and  hexago- 
nal ; they  sometimes.  nc»wever.  nave  7 or  U sides,  but  are 
rarely  triangular  or  rhomlsoldal.  They  are  not  so  exqui- 
sitely united,  nor  are  their  angle*  as  sharp  as  those  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway. 

P.xerpt  on  the  N*.K.  shore  of  tlic  Island,  at  the  limdinc- 
place,  it  is  alm«»l  even' where  surrounded  byellirshol- 
IuwihI  with  caverns.  But  the  \V.  side  l»ein|  exposetl  to 
the  fiiU  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  und  heat  by  a heavy  surge, 
has  l*e«n  comparatively  little  cxploretf,  .md  the  prin- 
clp.il  caserns  ut  which  we  have  ajiy  certain  Information 
are  on  it*  K.  side.  Of  these  the  mnit  cclebratiHl  by  far 
is  nilgai's  Cate,  visited  and  dcscrlbeil  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes.  Dr.  M CuIloch.  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
height  of  the  cave,  as  glreu  by  M'CnIlocb.  from  the 
lurlace  of  the  water,  at  me.nn  tide,  to  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  or  arch.  Is  alwmt  ii6ft.,  the  height  of  Its  side* 
36  ft.,  and  Its  depth  2/7  ft.*  Its  sides  arc  formed  tiy 
ranges  uf  nearly  perpendicular  columns ; a deep  eban- 


* Thm*  mrv«ure<  dilTrr  hi  vwne  rwpecta,  but  not  materlAli;,  fnxD 

tbow  Rlom  by  Jkavph  banks. 
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nallod  Bsfore.  narallel  to  the  sides,  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  celling,  which  is  formed  of  the  bol- 
tums  of  columns  whlteued  by  the  inditratiou  of  cor-' 
bonate  of  lime  into  their  interstices.  The  sea  never 
entirely  ebbs  from  the  cave,  the  inmost  recesses  of  which 
may  be  discovered  from  without.  In  moderate  weather 
boats  sail  up  to  its  farthest  extremity. 

" It  would  be  no  less  presumptuniis  than  useless,** 
say*  Dr.  M'f'iiUoch,  *‘  to  attempt  a description  of  the 
pirturesque  rfll’ct  of  that  to  which  the  ]»enci!  itself  is  In- 
adequate. But  if  this  cave  were  even  destitute  of  that 
order  and  symmetry,  that  richness  arising  from  multi- 
plicity of  parts  comljincd  with  greatness  of  dimension  and 
•impUcity  of  stvle.  w hich  it  ihiiscsscs  ; still,  the  pro- 
longed length,  the  twilight  gloom  half  cooceallng  the 
playful  and  varying  effivt*  of  refl«*ted  light,  the  echo  of 
the  measured  surge  as  it  rises  ami  falls,  the  transparent 
grn'U  uf  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude 
of  the  whole  scene,  could  m>i  fail  strongly  to  impress  a 
mind  gtiled  w ith  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  ur  lu  nature." 
{iiroiugy  of  tfif  D*.  Islands.') 

But  the  noblest  descri|tiioQ  of  this  magnlBcent  cave  U 
that  given  the  great  minstrel 

p'—  (hsi  wondrMH  d«nie 

Where,  a*  to  khsene  ihv  OeckM 

Itf  kkiil  </ eAithl;  srrhiwct. 

Nsture  iMPTM'ir,  ii  wrm'd,  raise 

A mlniier  lohtT  .MskeV*  pr^iss  ! 

No!  fl»r  a inesTvcT  skfrnJ 
lirr  erdamn*.  or  her  archw  l<rDd  I 
N'lr  td  a ihemr  Irva  <i>l««nn  Irll* 

1 hxi  mUhty  surge  that  rt>tw  arvd  twdls, 

And  ttiir  hMwr«n  *«.h  awful  ntute, 

Prvtn  the  high  vault  an  am«rr  drawi, 
in  varird  (uite  i>m)ang’cl  and  high. 

That  mocks  the  omux't  Burtodv. 

Ltrii  <tr  <4f  itUs,  cant.  It.  «.  10. 

In  a note  on  this  splendid  passage,  the  author  says, 
" it  would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon  a 
wonder  so  often  described,  and  ret  so  incapalde  of  being 
understood  by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  Is 
even  grander  upon  a second  than  the  first  view.  The 
Stupendous  columns  which  form  the  sides  of  the  cave, 
Iho  depth  and  strength  of  the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep 
and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  cxiremiiy  of  the  vault,  the 
variety  of  the  tints  formed  by  white,  crimson,  oiul  yel- 
low stalactite*,  or  pctriracliuai,  which  occuiiy  the  va- 
cancies between  the  bases  of  the  broken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a rich,  curious, 
and  variegated  chasing,  occupying  each  interstice  ; the 
corretpoDding  variety  below  water,  where  the  ocean 
rolls  over  a dark  rM  or  violet-coloured  rock,  from 
which,  as  from  a base,  the  basaltic  eulumos  arise ; the 
tremendous  notse  of  the  swelling  tide,  mingling  with 
the  dcep.toned  echoes  of  the  vault,  ore  circumstances 
elsewhere  unparalleled." 

Markinnon's  Cave  and  the  Boot  Cave,  though  Inferior 
to  that  now  described,  are  also  magnificent  caverns. 

Staflh  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  the  in- 
teresting account  of  it  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banket,  by 
whom  it  was  visited  in  1772.  {Penstanl't  Tiiur  in  Acoi. 
tend,  ii.  300..  ed.  1790.)  It  it  now.  during  summer,  fre- 
quently visited  by  steamers : it  is  uninhabited,  and  has 
not  even  a house  or  but  In  which  ouy  ono  can  toko 
shelter  during  a storm. 

STAt'FOHI),  a ccutral  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Cheshire,  E.  Derby  and  ^'arwkk,  S.  Worcester,  and 
W.  Salop.  Area,  757,760  acres.  Aspect  very  various. 
The  N.  part,  or  that  portion  of  Ute  co.  lying  to  the 
N.  of  a line  drawn  from  Uttoxeter,  on  the  confine*  of 
Derbyshire,  to  Neweastle-under-Lyne,  consists  princi- 
(Milly  of  moorlands.  The  hills,  in  S4>me  parts  of  thU 
district,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  about  I.OOOh.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ; sometimes  coniistiug  of  vast  heaps  of 
gravel,  and  sometimes  of  huge  cliffs,  having  tromense 
masses  of  rock  scattered  round  their  bases.  With  the 
exception  of  some  beautiful  valleys,  the  whole  of  this 
district  is  sterile,  cold,  and  dreary.  The  soil  in  many 
places  U peat ; Imt  in  some  parts,  parlicularly  ^tween 
the  river*  Dove  and  Cliurnet,  it  I*  of  a superior  qua- 
lity. and  produces  good  herbage.  The  middle  and  S. 
parts  of  tne  co.  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hills, 
level  lands  in  pasture  and  com,  plantations,  and  geiule- 
men’s  se.nts ; but,  in  its  extreme  8.  anjtio.  the  iron- 
works are  its  most  prominent  feature.  'Jlie  v»II^  of 
the  Trent  is  partlcuKirly  fertile  and  beautiful.  Can- 
nock Heath,  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  Kudgrly.  con- 
tained. In  1S13,  above  2H.OOO  acres;  ami  Is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  tracts  of  waste  Und  in  the  co. 
Mr.  Fitt  rktimated  the  cultivated  land,  including  |>arks. 
at  GOft.OOO  acres,  of  which,  h«  supposed,  100, (Via  may  bo 
moAflow  and  (tasture,  and  SUO.OtXi  arable.  The  Utter  he 
distributes  at  follows:  vis.  SOO.IKM  acres  of  clay  loam, 
or  more  friable  mixed  loam  ; IhXl.Ofgi  acres  of  gravelly 
or  sandy  loam,  or  other  mixed,  including  calcareous 
soils;  and  the  remainder,  or  l(X>,(X)0  acres,  of  light 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  other  soil*.  (Nurrey,  p.lS.)  The 
air  is  sharp  and  rutd ; and,  iu  the  W.  parts  particularly, 
there  Is  a great  deal  of  rain.  SUfford  is  mure  a mUiiug 
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nnil  mnniirarturinK  than  iin  ajrrlouUxirel  co. ; hut  hu4> 
biUKlrjr.  Ih>iti);h  not  to  far  a<tvanccU  at  it  might  l>c,  it,  of 
lair.  *K*ry  cousidrrahly  linprovrd.  Wheat,  oali.  licaiiR, 
and  Iharlf}'  arc  the  prinritutl  rropt.  ‘I'he  utual  rutatiuii 
on  the  day  land  it.  1.  fallow  ; i.  wheat  ; 3.  bc.nnt ; 4. 
•ced*  ; f».  nalt.  V'aiion*  important  linproTt'im'nl*  liave 
tHHMi  rflccled  within  the  l.«»t  ‘Jff  yrar*,  {Mtticul.arly  on 
the  rttalet  of  the  Duke  of  SnlhiTl.iml,  who  hat  ex- 
pcTKlinl  Urge  iiimt  on  drainage,  <m  the  building  of  new, 
cummndiouf,  and  cxrellrju  farnr-huntet.  and  on  other 
aubttanti.'il  improvemmls.  The  rattle  of  Staffordthlre 
arc  princi|ially  of  the  long- horned  breed;  but,  within 
no  Trry  distant  perio*!.  lliry  Iutc  b*'cn  cxteniively 
rriutrtl  with  Khnrt>horn<  ; and  the  xtockt  of  toini*  of 
the  principal  l;re<*<lrr^  roiuiit,  at  prewmt,  entirely  of 
tin'  latter.  O-airy  Im^baiulry  it  exienthdy  iirariitrd  : 
chcfic  ft  the  pritK-ipai  product,  and  it  is  but  little  infe* 
rior  t4>  tii.at  of  ('hi-«hlreaiid  Derby.  The  sheep  itork  is  e*. 
tlmated  at  about  1 *<7,000,  ami  the  produce  of  wo«>i  at  about 
3.'Vji)  packs.  rn>|H'rty  in  est.ites,  varying  from  lO.OOn/. 

■ year  down  to  40s. : farms  of  all  sixes,  from  23  to -Vio 
acres,  but  tlie  smaiicr  class  is  decre.-viing ; teases  fic* 
qiiently  gr-mltHl,  but  the  greater  numlwr  ol  farms  held  at 
will.  Avefagr  rate  of  laud,  in  Hio,  21U.  (in  acre.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  greatest  ahundanec  in  most 
parts  of  the  coiiuly.  It  is  particuiarly  f.iniout  for  its 

KUteries  and  iron  foundeiies.  The  chief  seal  of  the 
riner  it  in  a district  dciiomlnabtl  7*Ac  PutKrift,  be- 
twcjii  Newrastle-umler'Lyneaml  Nortnn-on. the- Moors, 
in  which  there  are  several  very  considerable  towns  and 
villages,  mostly  supporlerl  by  the  business.  The  neigh* 
bourhood  alToids  abundance  of  tlno  riny  and  ro.il ; Imt 
the  durst  clays  are  prim:l;Milly  brought  from  Purbock, 
In  Dorsetshire.  sit:ipstone  from  Cornw  all,  and  Hints  from 
tlie  chalk  jtits  near  Grare^enrl  and  from  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  iron-works  are  prlncliwllv  situatetl  in  the 
8-  angle  of  the  co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  NValiall,  Wrdnet- 
bury.  Hliston,  Ac.  I'iieir  increase  has  l»een  quite  extra- 
ordinary. In  iA30  there  were,  in  all,  l‘.£3  furnaces,  esti- 
mated to  produce  about  *212,000  tons  a year.  Ixdng  about  j 
double  the  produce  of  1K'20.  And  since  then  the  increase  ' 
has  Iteen  Imt  little  iiiferinr;  for,  though  the  number  of 
furnaces  h.is  not  been  increased,  they  hare  !>een  ren- 
dered so  mm  h more  powerful  and  rfilrient,  that  their 
produce  in  1H3D  has  tMN-n  cstim.ited  at  above  3C7.0no 
tonil  a quantity  Very  decldeilly  excMHhng  all  that  was 

Srodiired  in  all  Kngland  besides ! In  (his  respect,  Indred, 
talTordshire  is  exci^eileil  only  by  Smith  Wales;  wliirh 
has,  » ithin  these  few  years,  taken  the  lc.vl  in  tills  highly 
im|M)rtaiit  branch  of  national  in>iusliy.  (.*wTi>cttijr  on  rAc 
Iron  Trodc.  252.)  The  manuruetiire  of  I<Kks.  nails,  edge 
tools,  hridics,  spurs,  and  an  inllnity  of  ntlier  har<lwarc 
articles,  is  nrosecut^  npon  a very  i.irge  scale  at  Wolver- 
hampton, liilston.  and  \v  a!sall,  ami  their  vicinity.  .Sciho, 
the  famous  establishment  of  Messrs.  Holton  and  \V.itt, 
where  tUero  is  the  great«*8t  manufactory  of  steam-engines 
in  the  world,  is  situated  within  this  co.,  on  Ita  extreme 
southern  Uirder.  Gl.-us  Is  also  imule  on  the  coniines  of 
Worre<>terihtre.  11:its,  shoi>s  and  IxHits,  are  prepared  at 
Stafford  for  exoorMlion,  jus  w ell  as  home  mnsumpiion  ; 
and  cottiin-miils  have  liem  erected  at  Rochester  and 
other  jdares.  I’rlm-ipal  rivers,  Trent,  Dove,  ami  i>lour. 
Tile  Trent  and  Mersey  Cuual  passes  through  tlie  county, 
dividing  it  into  two  pretty  cqtul  parts ; and  it  is  inter- 
sected by  an  Immense  nuinUT  of  other  canals,  nnd  more 
rcceiiily  by  various  railways.  It  is  divided  into  & hun- 
dreds, cxcl.  of  the  city  of  Liclifleld  and  the  hors,  of 
Stafford  and  Newciistle.mnU*r-I..inc,  and  143  narlshcs. 
It  returns  17  mems.  to  the  II.  of  t'.;  vis.  4 for  iheco. ; 2 
each  fur  tiie  city  of  Lichtlcld  and  tlie  bors.  of  Ncncastle- 
umler-Llne,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  WolverhamiHon.  and 
Sloke-upon-Treiil ; and  I for  W alsall.  Heglsteri'd  elec- 
tors for  the  CO-  In  lh.39-4f>,  ia,4«y;  of  whom  lO.tr^O  were 
for  the  N..  and  8.4h'.»  for  the  S.  div.  In  1*<11,  St.ifTord  i 
had  57, 37h  inhai).  houses,  ami  •3I0,20>)  inhab*.,  of  m horn 
23K.729  were  males  ami  2.31,177  females.  Sum  contri- 
buted for  the  relief  of  the  |>oor,  In  lim-S!'.  h2,‘j7l/.  An- 
uiial  value  of  real  projicrtv  in  1''13,  : profits  of 

trailer  nod  professions  in  uiito,  316,721/. 

Srarroati.  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-town 
of  Kngland,  hund.  Pirehill.  in  the  above  co.,  of  whleh  it 
it  the  cap.,  on  the  Sow.  crossed  here  by  a neat  stone 
brhlge.  ‘Zl  m.  N.N.W.  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor., 
which  inrbuies.  with  the  old  Imr.,  a portion  of  the  par. 
of  <laslU*-church,  In  IMI.  5,1.32.  It  is  generally  well- 
built,  the  hoiiset.  several  of  which  arc  b.indMime,  Iming 
r»f  hrick  and  siale;  and  is  paved  and  lighted  wUlt  g^. 
under  the  provitimis  of  a Ior.il  act;  a gie>d  supply  of 
w.iWr  if  prorufcil  from  several  public  pumps.  'Die  prin- 
cipal street  runs  N.N.W.  from  liie  bridge  ; asid  ne.ir  its 
centre  is  tlie  in.irkrt-K^iure,  in  which  is  the  county-h.iU. 
B large  motlern  tmllding  of  stone,  compri<ing  sevcr.d 
handsome  aiurtineitts,  besides  au  ii»«emtiU-rocim,  a 
grand  jurr  room,  courts  for  the  assize*  hiiu  sessi./ns, 
mayor*!  o^ice,  and  other  aiMrtmems.  The  county  gaol 
Is  also  a mod<‘rti  siructitre  of  exioiivive  dimension*,  and 
well  arranged,  both  for  the  health  and  classiiicatiuu  of 
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prisoners,  200  of  whom  may  lx*  accommcalateil  in  separate 
cells,  Stnffimi  has  two  pars..  Sl  Mary's  ju.d  St  <Mmd'r, 
now  contoliilaU'd  and  in  the  iwitronage  of  the  Lord  (Chan- 
cellor. St.  Mary’s  Church  is  a large  cruciform  structure, 
in  the  early  Knglish  stylo,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises 
n loltr  (wt.igonal  tower  ; alxjut  fi,(Hk./.  have  t>e«n  raised 
by  vomniary  contributions  for  the  rep.ilr  and  restoration 
01  this  venerable  stmeture.  Clirislrhurch  and  St.  Paul’i 
have  been  recently  erected  ; the  latter  Is  a good  ipecl- 
mcn  of  Gothic  arihilecture,  St.  Chad's  It  a Norman 
stmeture,  with  more  recent  English  additions.  I'here  Is  a 
small  but  very  handsome  Horn.  Cath.  chapel ; and  the 
Wesleyan  MethndUts,  Independents,  and  the  .Soch*ty  of 
Friends  have  each  places  of  worship,  mostly  with  at- 
tached Sunday-schools,  Tlie  grammar  school,  an  an- 
cient found.illr>n,  was  much  eniargetl  liy  Edward  VI.; 
the  income  from  the  endowment  exceeds  870/.  a year, 
two  thinls  of  w hich  are  paid  to  the  head  master,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  usher.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  of  the 
town  ; but  the  number  of  those  on  the  foundation  s*ddom 
excoisli  20.  'I'lie  appointment  of  the  masters  is  vest^ 
in  the  corporation,  siilgect  to  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lirhflcid  and  ('oveiitrv.  A diocesan  national  scho<H 
is  esublishtKl  here,  and  a Lancastrian  school  Is  supported 
by  subscription.  'I'iie  inititutimi  fur  the  rpliet  of  the 
orphans  ami  widows  of  the  clergy  within  the  archdea- 
conry of  Stafford  Is  not  only  liberally  supported  by  sub- 
scriotioii,  but  has  an  income  of  2,41X3/.  a year,  arising  fmm 
funded  property.  Snperannuati'd  or  iiilinn  clergymen, 
also,  are  etlgiblo  fur  the  benefits  of  this  charily,  ‘i'he 
county  InfiriiKiry, in  the  Koregate,  has  accommodation  for 
1*20  In-patlciits,  and  relieves  a much  larger  number  of 
patients  at  their  own  dwellings.  It  h.u  a rcs|Mx;tabl« 
medical  staff.  The  county  lunatic  asylum,  estnliluhixl  in 
lilH.  receives  patients  not  only  frotn  the  co.  itself,  b<it  from 
the  kingdom  generally.  Uiouglt  the  former  are  rccelred 
on  lower  terms  than  the  others.  This  establbhmcnt  is 
I iupTOrlcd  both  by  sulrscriptton  and  funded  pniperly  ; it 
Is  admirably  conducted,  and  may  justly  rank  among  the 
, principal  asylums  In  the  kingdom. 

I The  buildings  comprise  accommrxlatioo  for  170  pa- 
I tients,  and  the  gardens  cover  an  area  of  several  acres. 

I There  is  an  almshouse;  but  it  is  only  poorly  en- 
dowed. and  fast  falling  to  decay.  The  mamif.icturc  of 
shoes  is  tlie  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  several  manufacturers  employ  150  hands:  a go^ 
j workm.in  can  earn  from  20j.  to  30*.  a week,  and  there  Is 
a steady  demand  for  hibour.  The  Unnlng  of  leather  is 
, no  longer  carried  ou  to  any  extent.  Ktiflbrd  is  noU*d,  in 
common  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  excellent  qua- 
lity of  Its  ale. 

ITie  Manchester  and  Birmingham  nailwar  passes  close 
to  the  town,  where  It  has  a principal  station.  It  has 
been,  and  no  doubt  will  conthmc  to  be,  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  town. 

It  has  tw  o weekly  newspapers,  and  two  hanks.  Staf- 
ford was  incorporatixl  iu  the  rtdgn  of  John.  It  Is 
divided,  under  the  Municipal  Ilciorm  Art.  into  twu 
wanis,  Its  officers  beiug  a mayor,  5 aldermen,  and  IK 
couiH'iUori. 

The  assises  and  qiurter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held 
here.  The  bor.  ha*  rctiirtmd  two  meina  to  the  H.  of  C. 
■inceShe  23d  Edward  1.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Keforni  Act  bi'ing  in  the  resident  freemen.  The 
Houadary  Act  iucludi^  a part  of  the  parish  of  Castle- 
church  with  the  old  Isoroiigh.  Hegtstered  electors,  In 
IS35-4n,  1,265.  The  custom  of  borough-English,  by 
which  lands  descend  to  the  younger  son,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brotlicrs,  prevails  within  the  town  and 
liberties. 

.Stafford  is,  also,  (he  election-town  for  the  N.  division 
of  the  CO.,  as  well  as  the  princi|tal  seal  of  a poor-law 
I uiiioQ  cumprliiiig  21  pars.  Markets  on  .Saturday : fairs, 
April  .3.,  >l.iy  14.,  June  '25.,  Oct.  3.,  and  Dec.  6.,  chiefly 
, for  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  also  a fortnightly  cattle 
I market. 

I About  a mile  and  a half  S.W.  the  town,  on  the  site  of 
I a very  old  castle,  demolished  at  Uic  close  of  the  parlia- 
I military  war*,  Sir  George  Jernlngli.im,  now  Karon  Staf- 
I ford,  has  built  a massive  stnictme  alter  tffe  design  of  the 
; old  fabric.^  (/Vi>o/c  lnJorma4ivi%.) 

\ STAMFORD,  a p.irl,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-towm 
of  England.  S.W.  extremity  co.  Lincoln,  ou  the  Wel- 
land (crossed  here  by  a stone  liridgr  of  five  arches).  3S  ra. 
S.  Lincoln,  aud  HO  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Fi.p.  of  mirl. 
bor.,  which  htrludes  Stamford-h.iroii  with  the  old  bor., 
a small  iMirtion  of  the  |«r.  of  St.  M;irtJn,  on  the  opposite 
side  <»f  the  riser,  and  in  co.  Nortliiiiipton.  in  1h4I.  7,760. 
It  is  well  built,  principally  of  stone,  partly  paved,  well 
lighted  witli  gas,  anl  supplied  with  water  from  Wo- 
thnr)M*,  alamt  1 m.  distant ; but  the  streets  are  so  irre- 
gularly Uid  out  ns  scarcely  to  .idmit  of  description.  An 
wet  of  pariiauicnt  was.  boweser,  p.i*stHl  in  1h;|  for  cor- 
recting some  of  these  defects,  ami  fur  the  Iw'tter  cleansing 
and  paving  (lie  town  ; and  tiie  i-otmuissioners  ^r  exe- 
ciithig  tlie  act  teem  resolved  that  its  iHiwert  shall  be  put 
into  ibil  o{>cratiaii.  Mr.  Newromb,  proprietor  of  the 
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Htamfitrd  Mrrcnrp,  Hm  latelr  Improred  th«  K.  entrance 
of  ih«  inirn.  calltfd  Sco<((ate,  br  the  erection  of  numerous 
hoti»ef  in  an  admirable  ttjle  ur  architecture ; but  the 
of  the  land  N.  from  the  river  belnit  common,  and  that 
In  the  pariili  of  Stamfurd^baroii,  conaUtlng  of  the  park 
and  deincute  of  nurghley.  preclude  the  probabilitjr.  at 
resrtit,  of  any  (treat  increase.  {Mun.  tttmnd.  Hf^port.) 
'he  tovu>ball,  rebuilt  in  1776,  a large  and  fine  edifice, 
mmprites  a tenioni-room,  gaol,  ano  muniment^office ; 
the  town  hai.  alio,  a small  well-arranited  theatre, 
and  anicmblf  rooms.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  churchtMi,  of  which  onijr  6 remain  out  of  H.  St. 
Marjr's,  Considered  the  mother-church.  was  built  about 
the  end  of  the  lUth  century,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  later 
F.ngliih  style,  having  a verV  fine  tower  and  spire.  All 
Saints  is  an  exlremrly  hantlsomc  building,  with  a tower 
and  octangular  rrocketed  spire.  The  livings  are  all  io 
the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Ksetcr,  racept  St.  John's, 
of  which  KIrhard  Newcomb,  Ksq.  li  Joint  patron.  The 
W'csieyaii  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Homan  Catho- 
lics. have  each  places  of  w orship,  and  Utereare  numerous 
Sundav-schuols.  The  grammar-school,  foundisi  In  IM4, 
Is  well  endowed,  the  nett  Income  of  the  master  being 
nearly  a year ; but  the  school  has  for  many  years  past 
beim  of  little  service  to  the  Inhahs.  A blue.coat  school 
aiTurds  cluihing  and  instruction  to  about  IftOboyt:  the 
petty-schiM)!  was  founded  In  1604.  and  a girls'  national 
school  was  estab1isht*d  In  IA15.  The  endowed  charities 
are  numerous  and  valuable : several  hospitals,  or  ^ms> 
houses,  have  been  founded  at  diiTerent  times;  besides 
widch,  there  are  several  considerable  bequests  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor.  A handsome  infirmary  has  re- 
cently been  built  near  the  (own,  and  furnishes  accom- 
m<Klation  for  alKxjt  30  in-patlonts  and  I M)  out-patients. 
There  are  no  mamifartures  ; but  a considerable  business 
is  carried  on  in  malting,  and  in  a retail  trade  with  the 
neighbourhcxxl.  The  Welland  Is  navigable  for  barges 
from  hence  to  the  sea.  In  the  town  are  excellent  hot 
and  C4ild  iMths  ; and  races  are  held  In  March  and  July, 
on  Wittering  Heath.  In  the  vlrinlty.  It  has  3 weekly 
news{Mi>ers,  and  3 banks.  Blarkets  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day. the  latter  being  for  com.  Fairs,  Hld*lent  Monday, 
Monday  before  May  12..  and  Nov.  8. 

Stamford  (an.  5ic<ns-/ordc,  meaning  the  paved  ford) 
was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Kdw.  IV.  It  is  divided, 
under  the  Mun.  Keform  Act.  Into  2 wards,  its  oOlcers 
being  a mayor  and  5 aldermen,  with  18  councillors. 
Corn,  rev.,  in  iRdtl.  4,107/.  I2s.  2d.  Quarter  and  petty 
aesslons  are  held  under  a recorder,  and  there  is  a court  i 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40/.  The  custom  of 
boruugh-F.ngllsh,  by  wliich  landed  property  descends  to 
the  youngest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers, 

f>revails  nere ; b<it  there  it  only  one  copyhold  house 
n the  town.  Stamford  has.  with  some  mtcrmlssions, 
sent  2 mems.  to  tbn  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Kdw.  I., 
tile  right  of  election  down  to  the  Keforin  Act  bring  in 
the  resident  freemen  and  Inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
Tlie  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundarr  Act, 
so  as  to  include  a portion  of  Stamford-baron  H.  the 
river.  Reg.  electors  In  1839-40,  6^.  Stamford  Is  llko- 
wise  the  prind|ial  town  of  a poor-law  union  oimprising 
37  pars.  The  remains  of  conventual  buildings,  which 
are  found  ahumiantly  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
show  that  it  was  formerly  of  some  importance  as  an 
ecrleslastkal  settlement ; aitd  In  the  reign  of  Kdw.  1 1 1.  it 
became,  for  a brief  period,  the  scat  of  a university,  which, 
however,  soon  fell  to  decay. 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  on  Us  R.  tide,  is 
Purghley  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marauis  of 
P.xeter,  one  of  the  finest  Rllsabethan  residences  lu  the 
kingdom.  {Itoumd.  and  }iun. 

srAKr7.\KD,  a town  of  the  Wusslan  states,  prov. 
PunxTania,  on  Che  Ihna,  In  a ven*  fertile  country,  21  ro. 
E.  by  K Stettin.  Pnt>.,  N.AOO.  The  cupola  of  Si.  Mary’s 
church  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Ger- 
many. It  hat  a enllege  or  gymnasium,  founded  by  a 

f>Hralr  cUlten  In  l«bll.  a school  of  arts,  Ac.,  with  dislU- 
rrin  and  different  branches  of  manufacture. 

STKTTIN.  ail  important  town  and  river  port  of  the 
Priitsi.in  stales,  rap.  Pomerania,  and  of  a reg.  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  IcA  h.mk  of  the  Oder,  about  36  m. 
atiore  where  It  unites  with  the  Baltic,  lat.  23'  20"  N.. 
long.  14^33' P..  Pop.,  in  lH38.31.t0n.  (Brrgkatu.\  It 
communicates  by  a bridge  with  a suburb  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified  It  la 
well  built,  and  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  principal 
town  of  Pomerania.  Principal  edifices,  the  royal  caalle, 
'•lemur's  house,  mint,  exenange.  arsenal,  and  theatre, 
t has  several  churches,  of  which  the  priuci|>al.  St.  Mary's, 
was  founded  In  1263.  The  warehouses  belonging  to  the 
salt  company  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  In  Prussia. 
The  royal  square  is  ornamrutrd  by  a statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  autho- 
rities : and  has  a court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a gymna- 
sium (iffuj/rc)  fMundetl  in  I.M3,  an  observatory,  a semi- 
nary f<A  the  traliitug  of  Klnxilinasters,  a public  library, 
and  various  other  huYary  lusUtutioos.  oblp  and  bo^ 
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building,  and  the  forging  of  aoebors,  are  exIeatiTely  car- 
ried on  ; there  are  alM  distUlcrlee.  with  a cooslderablo 
variety  of  manufactures.  Stettin  U the  teat  of  an  cx. 
tensive  and  growring  oomroerce,  and  is  now,  Indeod,  the 
principal  port  of  Importation  in  PruMia.  She  owes  this 
distinction  mainly  to  her  situation  The  Oder,  wliich 
flow's  through  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  it 
navig^o  for  barges  at  far  as  Katibor,  near  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  Prutsian  Silesia,  and  It  united 
by  meant  of  carialt  with  the  Vistula,  Elbe,  Spree. 
&c.  Stettin  it,  consequently,  the  principal  emporium  of 
some  very  extensive  and  flourishing  countries ; and  is 
not  only  the  port  of  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr,  Breslaw, 
Ac.,  but  also  of  Berlin  ; being,  next  to  Dantxic.  the  prin. 
cipal  port  in  the  Prussian  dura.  Hence,  at  the  pr<mer 
seasons,  its  wharfs  are  crowded  with  lighters  that  bring 
down  the  produce  of  the  diflbrent  countries  traversed  by 
the  river,  and  carry  back  colonial  products  and  other 
articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture.  Vessels  of 
considerable  burden,  or  those  drawing  above  7 or  K ft. 
water,  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  at  Swinemunde,  the  outport  of  Stettin,  on  the 
R.  coast  of  the  isle  of  I’sedom.  (Sff  SwiKRutifOB.) 
There  is  a great  wool  fair  in  the  memth  of  June  each 
rear.  A bank,  similar  lu  that  of  Berltu.  U also  estal>lished 
here,  with  an  insurance  company.  Ac.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  consist  of  linens,  com,  wool,  tiintwr, 
and  staves,  slue,  manganese,  bom^t.  oil-aike.  bottles,  Ac. 
The  imports  consist  <tf  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products  ; wine,  indigo,  and  other  dve  stuffs  ; rottOQ 
slulB,  yarn,  and  raw  cotton  ; herrings,  hardware,  oil,  tal- 
low, coat.  salt.  kc.  Stettin  basctuikiderable  manufactures 
of  woollen  stulfi,  hosiery,  leather,  sail-cloth,  tobacco, 
Ac.  and  the  most  extensive  sugar  refinery  in  Prussia. 
In  |834  (here  belonged  to  the  port  200  vessels  of  the  bur- 
den of  49.892  tons,  l>eiog  about  one  third  part  of  all  the 
ships  beionging  to  PnusiA.  During  the  same  year  there 
entered  the  port  1744  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
1 7UM>*  tons, 

STKl'ORNVILLR.  atown  of  the  U.  States.  In  Ohio, 
cap.  Jefferson-co.  on  (he  Ohio.  45  m.  W.  by  S.  Pitts- 
burg. pop.,  in  1840,  6,*iU3.  It  is  a flourishing  weil-bulU 
town,  having  woollen,  cotton,  steam-cmglns,  and  other 
machine  factories  ; saw,  flour,  and  paper  mills  ; printing 
esiablithmenu,  Ac. ; the  machinery  in  many  of  which  is 
iinpielled  by  steam.  It  presents  every  probability  of  a 
rapid  Increase,  the  country  around  being  rich  and  po- 
pulous. (dmfr.  Ahnanac,  and  (>c.) 

STK  YNING,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  Braiuber,  hund.  Steyning  t area  of  par. 
3,'290  Acres.  Pop.  in  IH3I,  1,436.  The  town,  00  the  Adur, 

5 m.  from  the  KngHsh  Channel,  and  1 1|  m.  8.  Horsham  ; 
consists  of  four  Indiffurently  built  streets.  It  has  a very 
curious  Norman  church,  with  a grnat  variety  of  excellent 
and  very  elaborate  detail.  {lUckman  $ Gothic  ArchU.) 
Tbe  living,  a vicarage  worth  308/.  a rear,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Brniherhoou  Hall,  an  old  ^dee 
of  the  time  probably  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  appropriated  to 
a free  school,  founded  In  1614.  for  the  classical  education 
of  10  boys.  This  town  has  never  been  of  any  consider- 
aide  im|>nrtance.  and,  In  fact,  would  not  have  been  srorUl 
mentioning  to  a work  of  this  kind,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance qf  its  having  tent  2 mcmU'rs  to  the  ft  of  C. 
from  the  reign  of  Kdward  11.  to  the  passl^  of  tbe  Re- 
form Act.  by  which  It  was  dUfranchUed.  Tne  franchise 
was  nominally  vested  In  (he  inhab.  householders  paying 
scot  and  lot ; but  was  really  in  the  bands  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  proprietor  of  tbe  bor.  It  Is  a polling  place 
for  (he  W.  division  of  the  co.,  and  has  petty  seasions. 

STIRLING,  a central  and  marlt.  co.  of  Scotland, 
haring  N.  (he  co.  Perth,  K.  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  Lin- 
lithgow, S.  (he  latter,  Lanark,  and  Dumbarton,  and  W. 
the  latter  and  Loch  l.,omoDd.  Area,  321,280  acres,  Incl. 
8.320  acres  water.  Surface  extremely  diversified,  coo. 
sisting  itanly  of  high  mounUtns : partly  of  extensive 
moors,  bogs.  Ac. ; and  partly  of  very  rich  alluvial  carse 
lands.  Rm  I^roond.  the  most  celebrated  and  best  known 
of  the  Highland  mountains,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  co., 
Immediatt^  above  Loch  Lomond,  has  an  altitude  of 
3,191  ft.  The  Fintry,  Camnsle,  and  Ixmnnx  hills  He  In 
the  middle  and  S.  parts  oi  the  co. : the  surface,  from 
Denny  N.W.  to  l/och  Ix>mnnd.  is  In  most  places  very 
bleak  and  sterile.  The  low  alluvial  or  carse  lands,  which 
are  extremely  productive.  lie  on  both  sides  the  Forth 
but  prinripaliyon  its  S.  bank,  extending  from  Falkirk  to 
above  Stirling.  They  are  supposed  to  comprise,  in  all, 
from  3-S,oi<i  to  45,noo  acres.  They  consist  principally  of 
a bluish  clay.  Intermlxodwlth  sand.  In  the  W.  parishes 
clay  soil  predominates;  and.  as  It  rests  on  a bottom  of 
hara  ferruginous  clay  itiU).  it  Is  cold  and  wet.  * In 
some  places  along  the  rivers  the  soil  is  light  and 
gravelly.  In  the  high  moors  it  Is  mossy;  and  In  the 
lower  grounds  (hero  are  coosiderable  peat  txigs.  Se- 
veral large  estates ; but  property  a go^  deal  divided. 
Farms  in  the  lower  districts  vary  from  20  to  300 
acres ; Imt,  in  the  hilly  and  inoumalnous  districts,  they 
are  much  larger.  Agriculture  very  various  ■,  but  gene- 
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nlljr  well  lOfted  to  the  eltuatJon  eod  climate.  DraioaM 
hat  rece&tlj  bean  practUed  on  a very  extensive  acale. 
Id  the  carte,  wheat,  beant,  barlcr,  and  ciorer,  but  par> 
tJcularlr  the  6r»t  two,  are  the  prlMipal  cropa  On  the 
lighter  Landt,  tumi|M  are  largeljr  cultivated ; oaU  being 
Uie  prevailiog  crop  on  all  the  poorer  high  landa.  Po. 
tatoet  generiwjr  cultivated.  Sheep  moctljr  or  the  black* 
faced  Linton  breed ; but  Chcvk^  have  been  largeir 
introduced.  Beikde*  the  cattle  bred  in  the  co.,  which 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  goodouM.  great  numbers  of 
Highland  cattle  are  annually  purchased  for  feeding  at 
the  Falkirk  try$U.  These  are  the  greatest  fairs,  or 
markets  for  cattle  of  any  In  Scotland.  Thev  are  held  on 
the  'id  Tuoadav  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct. : the  last  being 
the  largest  Cattle  In  all  sorts  of  condition  are  brought 
to  them  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principally  ftom 
the  north  \ as  are  also  sbotrp  and  horses.  At  an  average. 
It  Is  supposed  that  about  w,000  cattle,  50,000  sheep,  and 
5.000  horses,  are  aimually  disposed  <A  at  these  trysts. 
Estimating  the  cattle  to  be  worth?/,  each,  the  sheep  11a, 
and  the  horses  10/.,  their  entire  value  will  be  nearly 
650,000/.  {Youatton  Cai//c,  p.  I'/l.) 

Stirlingsblre  Is  said  to  have  about  12L000  acres  of 
nstural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  plantations. 
The  E.  parts  of  the  co.  have  a finely  diversified  appear, 
ance;  and  the  view  from  Stirling  Castle  is,  perhaps, 
tmeauallGd  by  any  other  In  Britain.  (See  next  art.) 
Coaf  abundant ; and  there  are  large  stmpUes  of  iron* 
stone,  freestone,  Ac.  Average  rent  or  land  in  1810, 
11«.  W.  an  acre.  Extensive  works  have  long  been 
established  at  Carron,  for  the  tmelting  of  iron,  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for 
civil  or  warlike  purposes.  (See  Cabkon.)  Exclusive  of 
distilleries,  some  branches  of  manufacture,  on  a pretty 
coDslderahle  scale,  are  carried  on  at  St-  Nlnfan's,  Stirling, 
Falkirk,  and  other  towns.  Principal  river.  Forth  : to  which 
are  tributary  the  Carron,  Bannockburn,  and  other  small 
streams.  Stirling  has  25  pars.,  and  returns  1 mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1839.40,  2,323. 
The  bor.  of  Stirling  unites  with  the  bors.  of  Inver, 
keithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferrr,  and  Culross ; and 
the  bor.  of  Falkirk  with  those  of  Linlithgow,  l..anark, 
Airdrie,  and  Hamilton,  in  returning  representatives. 
In  1841  Stirling  had  15,837  inhabited  houses,  and  82.179 
Inhabitants,  of  whom  41.070  were  males,  and  41,109 
females.  Valued  root.  108,509/.  Scotch.  Annual  value 
of  real  property,  in  1815,  218,761/. 

SnaLiKG,  a royal  and  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  market 
town,  and  (ortreM  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  on 
the  Forth,  30  m.  W.N.W.  Edinburgh,  and  22  m.  n.R. 
Glasgow.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Includes  the  suburb 
of  Nlnlans.  In  1841,  10,745.  The  situation  of  Girling 
is  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  It  is  built  on  the  S.E.  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  which,  rising  from  one  of  the  most  fertile 

Stains  In  Scotland,  terminates  on  the  N.  and  W.,  Imme. 

lately  over  the  river,  in  an  abnipt  basaltic  rock,  about 
900  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  a fine  old  castle.  It 
consequently  bears  a striking  rctembUuce  to  Edinburgb ; 
but  Its  sIluatloD  is  finer,  more  central,  aitd  in  all  respects 
more  suitable  for  the  capital  of  Scotland.  The  view 
ft-om  the  castle.  If  not  unrivalled,  it.  at  all  events,  cer- 
Ubily  UDSurpaiaed  by  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  com- 
bines all  that  can  give  variety,  interest,  and  grandeur 
to  a proapcct.  To  the  E.  It  extends  over  the  richest 
▼alley  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  commanding  adl 
(be  windings  of  the  Forth  : to  the  W.  Is  the  fertile  strath 
of  Mentelth,  tho  view  in  tnU  direction  being  bounded  by 
Ben  Lomond ; on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  range  of 
the  Ochill  hills;  and  immediately  (o  the  S.  is  the  field 
of  Bannockburn,  the  Marathon  of  Bruce  and  of  Scot- 
land. 

**‘The  principal  street,  which  extends  from  the  castle 
down  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  narrow  cross  streets 
branching  from  it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side,  is 
open  and  spacious ; and  the  houses.  thou|^  many  of  them 
bear  owks  of  antiquity,  are  generally  Imy  and  comfort- 
aMe.  A new  bridge  over  the  Forth  (flDished  In  183.5)  has 
been  begun,  and  streets  are  proiK>ted  to  be  built  from  it 
on  the  low  grounl  to  the  R.  of  the  town.  Several  neat 
houses  have  lately  born  erected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Many  respectable  families  hare  been  induced  to  settle  in 
SUriing.  in  consequence  of  the  che.npn>‘ss  of  Itvtog,  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  society  which 
the  town  affords.”  (Pari  Bjund.  Rep.) 

The  principal  building  is  the  castle.  A fortress  Is 
said  to  have  been  erected  on  Us  site  by  the  Homans,  and 
there  can  l>e  no  doubt  of  Its  great  antloulty.  Its  Inac- 
cessible situation  In  the  centre  of  the  kin^om.  at  the 
point  where  the  Forth  first  becomes  fordable,  renders  it, 
as  it  were,  Ibe  key  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Highlands  on  the  other.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Stirling  early  became  a place  of  great  importance, 
and  that  it  was  for  s tengthrnc.l  i>crlod  a favourite  roy.il 
residence,  and  the  se.it  of  the  legtsUture.  Previously  to 
the  Invention  of  artillery,  tho  cattle  was  a pUce  of  great 
Strength;  but.  not«tlhstai>diiig  the  udd.tloui  made  to 
the  works  in  more  uiodcni  limes,  it  cuuld  not  opjiosc 
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any  eflbctual  resistance  to  an  army  properly  supplied 
with  artillery.  It  Is  a quadrangular  Mildlng,  witn  aa 
open  area  in  tho  centre,  and,  bmides  other  structurea. 
Includes  the  old  royal  palace,  principally  built  by 
James  V.,  and  tbe  parliament  house;  but  these  vene- 
rable structures  have,  by  a scandalous  outrage  on  taste 
and  national  associations,  been  degraded  into  barracks 
for  common  soldiers  I It  is  stipulated  in  the  articles  of 
union  with  England,  that  Stirling  castle  shall  be  always 
garrisoned,  and  kept  iu  repair. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  tho  town- 
house,  ^)I,  Cowan's  bospilm,  founded  in  1639,  and  richly 
endowed;  the  athensrum,  with  a spire  120 ft.  In  height,  a 
hall  fur  tbedreuit  and  sheriff  courts,  &c.  The  old  church, 
a venerable  Gothic  edifice,  a portion  of  which  form<^ 
part  of  (he  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  In  1494,  baa 
long  been  divided  into  two  places  of  worship : James  V I., 
when  a child,  was  crowned  In  it.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1567, 
tbe  coronation  sermou  being  preached  by  the  f^amous  re- 
former, Jolin  Knox.  Three  churches  belong  to  the  Seces- 
sion : and  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  Independents,  Kpis- 
copalians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Korn.  Catbs.,  luve 
each  1 church.  I'nere  are  altogether  4 churches  belonging 
to  the  establishment.  Some  of  tbe  bouses  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  tbe  princtnal  Scotch  nobles  are  still  met  with 
in  different  parti  of  tne  town.  Religious  dissent  prevails 
in  Stirling,  perhaps  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  town  or  Scotland.  Ettenexer  Brsklne,  one  of  tlm 
ministers  of  Stirling,  was  (along  with  his  brother  Ralph, 
one  of  the  minUters  of  Dunfermline)  a founder  of  the 
Secession,  or  Associate  Synod,  about  1740.  This  town 
hav  been  long  eminent  for  its  schools,  particularly  thoae 
for  classical  literature.  It  has  also  a mcManics'  Institute, 
and  several  public  libraries. 

Exclusive  of  Cowan's  hospital,  noticed  above,  founded 
by  a cltisen  of  tliat  name,  Stirling  has  two  other  well- 
endowed  hospitab.  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  4JXI0/.  left 
In  mortmain  for  behalf  of  the  poor.  But,  ” where  the 
carcau  Is,  there  will  the  eagles  W gathered  together  ; ” 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ample  provision  in  question, 
pauperism  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  this  as  in  most  other 
Kotch  towns. 

The  chief  manufacture  Is  that  of  tartana,  tartan  shawls, 
carpets,  and  yarns,  which  Is  carried  on  to  a large  extent ; 
and  tho  dyeina  of  yams,  home-made  cloths,  and  silks 
Is  also  carried  on.  Cotton  goods  are  manufactured, 
though  to  no  great  extent,  with  ropes,  malt,  leather,  soap, 
and  c«andlcs.  The  town  has  extensive  markets,  the  Corn 
Excliange  being  one  of  the  finest  In  Scotland:  it  has  also 
a considerable  coasting  and  retail  trade.  About  100  ves- 
sels are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the  ForUi  up 
to  Stirling,  and  stcam-packets.  which  In  summer  are 
crowded  with  passengers,  ply  daily  between  the  town 
and  Granton  Pier,  near  Edinburgh.  (Bound.  Rtp.)  The 
town  has  a branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
four  other  branch  banks,  and  two  weekly  newspaper*. 

Stirling  received  its  first  charter  from  Alexau^r  L 
in  1120  : It  U now  governed  by  a provost,  3 bailie*,  and 
18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about  3,000/.  a year. 
The  bor.  unites  with  Dunfermline,  Culrow,  Inverkwah- 
ing,  and  S.  (^ueensferry.  In  sending  1 mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  Registered  electors,  in  1839-40,  497. 

Stirling  and  Us  Immediate  vicinity  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  In  Scotch  history. 
In  1297  Wallace  defeated  a formidable  English  army  close 
to  the  town  ; end  the  victory  of  Bruce  at  Baonocabum, 
In  1314,  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  James 
1 1,  was  born  In  the  castle ; and  there.  In  1452,  he  bastfiy 
murdered,  with  his  own  band,  the  Earl  Douglas,  whom 
be  had  inveigled  thither  by  the  grant  of  a safe  conduct, 
and  the  assurances  of  friendship ! Stirling  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  James  V.,  and  it  coDtlnuecTto  be  his  fa- 
vourite residence.  Here,  also,  James  VI.  resided  with 
hit  tutor,  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan  (SceSvrwjw  suj 
t^cuU/acite  pnecepr),  till  he  was  13  years  of  age ; and 
here,  as  already  stated,  be  was  crowned  in  1567. 

The  abbey  of  Cambuskenuetb,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  In  ScotUud,  stood  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Forth,  a short  way  from  Stirling.  Its  ruins  are  still 
very  consideralfie.  (Frivate  It^ormaiion.) 

STOCKBRIDOKfamarket-town  and  par.  ofRogland, 
co.  Hants,  bund.  King's  Somboum,  on  the  Test,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Anton,  and  on  tbe  Andover  Canal,  8 m.  W.N.W. 
Winchester.  \rea  of  |>ar.,  1.220  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
851.  The  town  comprises  only  a single  street,  in  which 
are  numerous  inns.  Us  principal  support  being  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  Mween  London  and 
Exeter.  U has  a t jwn  hall,  a neat  edifice,  erected  In  |810 
by  the  present  Marquis  of  Westminster.  From  the  first  of 
Klisabeth  down  to  tbe  pOMlng  of  tbe  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised,  this  petty  place,  or  rather  lia 
proprietors,  enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  sending  2 mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C. 

STOCKHOLM,  a celebrated  city  of  the  N.  of  Eu- 
rope. the  cap.  of  'twedeii,  at  tbe  Junction  of  the  Lsvke 
Mcelar  alih  the  Baitic,  440  m.  W.  by  S.  Petersburg, 
lat  XY  31"  N.,  long.  R.  Pop.,  ia  1839,  83/>83. 
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It  ti  Terjr  itrlklngly  Mrtijr  on  « mimbrr  of 

UIaihU.  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  partijr  on  the 
mainland,  upon  both  tides  of  the  Mrait,  coveting  al- 
together an  area  of  about  M).  miles.  The  view  of 
the  ciiT,  wium  approachwi  from  the  Hallic,  commands 
tl>e  pafare,  the  principal  bridge,  and  other  prominent 
objects,  and  i*  calremeijr  grand  nnri  imposing.  “On 
llir  islands,  and  more  |Kirti«  ularly  on  those  called  Stock- 
Mttlm  (1*1.  of  the  Castie),  /lirl/1itrhj>hn  {Knights'  Ul.),  and 
liftte  And't  koltn  (isl.  of  the  lioty  Spirit),  all  so  near 
each  other  that  they  are  unitetl  bv  l-l  short  bridges  of 
stone,  and  other#  of  wood,  stand  the  king's  palace,  the 
great  cathedral.  Che  tMnk,  the  hail  of  the  diet,  and  most 
of  the  more  conspicuous  ortiaments  of  the  city  : but  the 
larger  portion  ot  the  private  hmiAet  are  built  on  the 
mainland,  which  on  the  N-  side,  called  the  Ndrrmalm. 
or  N.  tnhtirb.  slopes  gradnallr  Itarkwards  fr«>m  the  shore; 
hut  on  the  .S.  side,  or  tbe  S<Klermalin,  me#  In  Iwld  ab- 
rupt clllTs,  where  the  white  houses  nestle  beautifully 
among  shading  trees.  'IIjc  streets  on  the  mainland  arc 
In  general  pretty  regular,  though  not  very  w ide  ; but 
many  of  those  on  the  tslunds  .are  a«  narrow  and  crooked 
as  a lover  of  irregularity  could  detiro.  On  the  thn.*« 
prinrip.al  isUnds  most  of  the  hou«es  are  of  slune,  but  in 
the  N.  and  S.  suburbs  the  greater  part  are  of  stitccoed 
brick,  painted  white,  viilow,  or  faint  blue.  In  the  remote 
Buburlw,  wfxxl  it  still  the  only  material  employed.  In 
most  of  the  houses  the  stairs  and  iotibies  are  of  a dark 


blue  stone,  with  such  a #hu|«ery  •uirface  that  the  stranger 
lsex|H)srst  to  many  a ttimiile  Iwfore  begets  acciittomed 
to  them.  Mntl  of  the  great  thonHighfari*s  arc  tolerably 
well  pavid.  but  they  are  alimvst  wholly  destitute  of  foot- 
paths. Ill  all  (uirts  of  the  city  it  lias  iieon  necessary, 
from  the  nature  of  the  gruund,  to  hnlid  upon  piles. 
There  arc  no  fortltlcatlnns  of  any  kind  round  Stock- 
holm.*’ (flr«-w»ncr.  I.  84‘i.) 

Except  some  churches,  few  building#  of  importance 
are  ilciialed  In  the  N.  tutMirb.  It  contains,  however,  the 
two  principal  squares  of  the  city;  one  of  which,  the 
**  King’s  darden,"  bordered  with  large  shady  trees,  has  a 
good  statue  of  Charles  KIM.  : while  the  other,  railed 
the  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  opera  house.  In  whirli  riitstavus  III.  was 
assassinated  In  has  a w ell-executed  statue  of  the 

hero  whose  name  it  liears.  From  this  square  a very 
handsome  Itridge  opens  a communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal Island  and  the  royal  palarr ; and.  as  all  heavy 
goods  are  here  carrietl  by  water,  it  forms  (he  most 
fashionable  and  agreeable  lounge  in  Stockholm.  The 
line  of  this  bridge  crosses  Hi  lge-Aiul's  iiUiid.  rutting 
offa  small  portion  of  the  latter,  which,  being  fitted  up  as 
a nrden.  Is  the  reiort  of  the  bnt  society  of  the  capital. 

The  Siiderinalm.  or  S.  suburb,  is  ronnectid  with  the 
city  by  a bridge,  underneath  which  are  sluices  for  draw- 
ing on  the  wat«Ti  of  the  lake.  U ha*  9 fine  churches, 
and  a statue  of  Charles  XII.  on  the  military  |>arade. 

Though  Stockholm  has  numerous  statues,  it  has  but 
few  public  eiUtlcps  of  a^i  ornamental  character.  The 
palace,  however,  an  immense  quadrangular  edifice, 
begun  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XU.,  has  a majestic 
appearance  from  whatever  point  it  may  bo  viewed.  Its 
N.  and  S.  face*  iK-ing  prolonged  eastward,  towards  the 
sea.  Incloie  between  them  a fiower-garden.  The  lower 
part  Is  of  ]Kdishe<l  granite  ; the  up;>er.  of  brick  roverid 
with  cement  It  contains  a museum  of  antlqiiitle*  and 
sculpture,  with  several  pood  works  by  Swedish  artist#  ; 
a plctiire-gallrry,  in  whic-h  are  a few  fine  |tainting*  by 
Raplta«-l.  'I'eniera.  Paul  rotter,  Oitade,  Ac.  ; sr>mr  other 
superior  paintings  in  the  queen's  apartment  ; (ho  royal 
llbranr,  with  40,fsi0  vols.  {/irnnntr).  In  w-hlrh  a cony 
of  every  book  printed  in  Sw«*ilen  mtist  l>edcpu«lted  ; the 
mint,  the  repository  of  national  archive#,  and  a chapel, 
ver^  splendidly  fitteil  up.  llroad  and  mtusive  quay#, 
which  sumiund  the  palace  on  its  K.  and  N.  side#  to- 
wards the  principal  harivour.  efrectually  prevent  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  shipping,  which  at  one  point 
is  verr  dense,  from  reaching  the  royal  apartments.  On 
one  oi  the  quays,  within  view  of  the'palace  windows,  is  a 
Statue  of  (iiistavu#  III.;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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avenue  leading  from  this  pcfiut.  a tmail,  but  handsome 
obelisk,  has  been  raised  to  hi#  memory.  The  king's 
stahies.  on  an  adjacent  Island,  form  a very  extensive 
qiudrangiilar  laiildlug.  having  nemmmndation  for  190 
horses.  The  churche#.  externally,  are  In  genera!  devoid 
of  architectural  merit ; but  therathedral  pr  St  Nlfliol.as'a 


its  roof  omamrated  with  statoas.  The  room  in  which 
the  Diet  assembles  is  of  moderate  site.  Its  walls  are 
hung  with  the  armorial  bearinn  of  the  principal  Swedish 
families,  and  its  seats  are  subdivided  into  4 distinct  com- 
partments, without,  however,  any  differenre  as  to  the 
inode  of  their  fittings.  The  president's  chair,  a fine 
siwH’imm  of  Dutch  workmanship.  Is  at  the  upi>er  end  of 
the  hali ; (he  nobles'  seats  being  on  the  rignt,  those  of 
the  clergy  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  towm  and  country 
deputies  in  front.  In  the  intervals  of  the  diets  the  hall  Is 
sometimes  used  as  a concert-room.  Tlie  town-house  is 
an  old-fashioned  building,  with  4 wings.  The  military 
hospital,  on  one  of  the  more  remote  Islands.  Is  among  tbe 
best  e*tah1i(hments  of  its  kind  In  Europe.  The  hospitaJ, 
founded  ty  Gustivus  111.,  though  spacious,  Unot  so  well 
conducted. 

There  are  several  wolt-ordered  prisons,  and  public 
charities  of  various  descriidimii ; including  a four>dling 
hospital,  to  which  many  children  are  carried,  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  one  of  the  principal  source*  of  the  profligacy 
for  which  the  city  Is  ulitingulshetl.  In  the  country  parts 
of  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate 
children  is  alxuif  90  to  I i in  the  towns,  as  >4  to  I ; 
wherea*  in  Stockholm,  It  Is  under  to  1 ! The  pop. 
of  Stockholm  ha*  long  been  nearly  stationary,  or  has 
but  slowly  increased.  The  morl^ity  is  very  heavy, 
the  deaths  exceeding  the  births  by  above  | ,900  a year  ; a 
refult  ascrlbalde  partly  to  the  mortality  occatioised  br 
the  fountiling  hospital,  and  |>artly  to  the  prevalence  of 
dram-drinking,  and  tiie  imverty  and  damp  lodglogs  of  a 
considerable  |x)rtinn  of  the  lower  classes. 

There  are  several  public  parks  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stockholm.  The  most  cclehraied  It  the  TijnrgarUn 
{dccr-gardm),  to  the  E.  of  the  city.  From  its  great  ex- 
tent. and  romantic  character.  Bremner  says  it  ••  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  finest  public  park  In  Europe.  The 
rugged  peninsula,  of  which  It  occupies  the  greater  part, 
I#  so  finely  varied  with  rocks  and  trees,  that  art,  wntrh 
must  do  every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great  capitals, 
ha*  here  only  not  to  Injure  nature.  l*he  margin  of  the 
pcnintula  Is  covered  with  old-fashioned  eating-houses, 
Ac.  Within  this confiised  circle  runs  the  beautiful  carriage 
drive,  lined  with  modem  villas  of  classical  design,  Swiss 
cottages,  Italian  verandahs.  Ac.  Among  these  are  placed 
rofTee-housc#,  equestrian  theatre*,  and  dancing-rooms, 
while  the  s|>ace  between  them  and  the  road  is  occupied 
with  fluwer-plots  and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustfe 
scats  are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of  Dellman, 
a lyrir  |ioet  of  great  cxcelleitce,  in  (be  lime  of  Gusla- 
vut  III.  The  anniversary  of  (his  poet's  birth  Is  kept 
with  great  rejoicings  by  alt  classes,  but  especially  the 
Itacchanallan  Club,  whose  members,  headed  by  the  king 
himself,  come  out  in  festive  array,  to  parade  round  this 
bust,  which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with  grapes 
and  rlne-leaves.”  ( /frewmer’*  Mcwr* , I.  300,  3T>1.)  Not 
far  from  this  popular  monument  is  a fa- 

vourite summer  residence  of  the  king.  This,  like  all 
the  other  houses  In  the  park,  Is  a portabtr  trwdm 
edifice,  which  species  of  structure  Is  very  common  all 
round  .Stockholm.  Drottningsholm,  Haga,  Ac-,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  caniial.  are  other  royal  summer 
residences.  Near  Ko*eiidanl  Palace  is  an  Immense  por- 
phyry vase,  9 ft  in  height,  and  1 9 ft.  in  diameter,  wnfrh 
cost  about  lO.onw  1 Opposite  Ilaga  Is  the  new  burial- 
ground.  a spariniiB  remeterr,  in  which  are  tome  fine  mo- 
numents. Carlberg  and  I'lrlksdal  were  formerly  roj*al 
|»alHce«*  hut  the  former  has  been  converted  into  a mili- 
tarv  academy,  and  the  latter  into  a military  hospital. 

.''tiwkholm  is  the  principal  emporium  of^ Sweden.  Tbe 
entrance  to  the  harlKwir  from  the  Baltic  Is  intricate,  and 
thould  not  be  attempted  without  a pilot ; but  the  water 
I*  deep,  and  the  harbour  Itself  capacious  <nd  excellent, 
the  hirgest  vessel#  lying  clnte  to  the  quays.  The  princi- 
pal exiHirts  are  iron,  liml>er,  and  deals.  The  shipping 
vngagAl  In  foreign  trade  has  materially  declined  of  Ute 
years;  it  Amounted,  In  DCM).  to  only  13f>  shl;>t,  of  the 
aggregate  burdni  of  K.470  tons.  (Sec  SwF.nr.jf.) 

Stockholm  Is  also  the  princifutl  manufacturing  town  of 
the  kingdom,  liaving  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
giasi,  and  earthenware  factories,  irumwork*.  including 
a factory  for  tiic  conslrucilon  of  iteam-rngincs.  Ac.  con- 
dtirted  ny  a Mr.  Owen  from  Glasgow,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  .trc.  The  stranger  * ho  has  lately  come  from 
r«q>enhagen  I#  greatly  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
its  streets  and  those  of  SUwkholm.  'I'lie  silence  and 


church,  adjoining  the  pniace,  in  which  the  king#  of 
Sweilen  are  crowned,  is  lmpi»#ing.  from  it#  ma«s,  and  ha* 
Some  paintings  and  sculpture*  of  merit,  and  a remarkable 
ph-cc  of  carving.  rej»rnM*niliig  St.  Ge«irge  aiitl  the  drag<m. 
But  the  most  interesting  church  i#the  Riddarholm.  in 
which  the  kings  of  Swctleii  are  iMirled.  and  In  w hich  arc 
pr»*#erved  many  national  military  trophir#.  The  sidre 
of  this  church,  destroynl  tty  Itgiitning  in  IH.V.  has  since 
been  rmtlaced.  There  are  also  Finnish,  and 

Scotch  Preshj  tcrlaii  chiirelir#  ; a synagogtie,  Ac.  The 
Itkldarhuset.  nr  ilali  of  the  Diet,  enwit'd  in  tiie  lime  of 
Christina,  i*  in  a peculiar  style  of  architecture,  and  ha* 


order  of  the  Danish  capital  are  here  replaced  by  a degree 
of  turmoil  and  activity.  Indicative  at  once  of  greater 
wraith  and  greater  Industry.  The  number  of  showy  or 
weil.fillwl  shoy»  Is  not  very  great,  nor  arc  they  much 
frrqticnletl ; but  In  all  the  more  central  stn'cts,  especially 
near  the  palace,  gay  cqui|tage«  are  In  constant  motion  i 
ami  the  principal  quay,  cxcvpt  nt  the  resting  hour  of 
noin.  exliibits  all  the  buttle  of  a thriving  sea-port.** 
( Wmsincr.  I.  il!S7.)  The  more  Important  branchc#  of 
e immertc  are  generally  carrinl  on  by  native#  of  the 
fUy;  settlers  from  the  province#  heing  Citmparatlvely 
few,  except  such  as  are  engaged  In  the  more  laborious 
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Kinds  of  occopations.  Forc<Kti»*.  comUtlnKprincIpalljr ; but  has  bf«n  much  patched  ^ In  later  tiroes.  The 
of  Ormans  ax>d  Kngliihmen,  with  about  GOO  Jews,  are  . chancel  had  a fine  decorated  ET.  window  ; but  this  has 
but  few  in  number.  Consldcrlug.  Indeed,  that  the  king  , been  removed.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  is  a lofty 
Is  a native  of  France,  and  the  proximity  of  the  cltr  to  , square  tower,  crowned  with  aplerced  parapet  and  pluna- 
Rustia,  the  small  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Russians  cics  ; and  in  the  intf^rior  are  several  ancient  mouuments. 
mar  welt  excite  surprise.  ’ The  living,  a rectory  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  I.M2/., 

A few  years  since  it  was  a common  complaint  that  is  in  the  gift  of  Ladv  Vcnion.  There  are  3 chapels  of 
there  were  no  good  hotels,  and  that  lodgings  were  both  ease.  St.  Peter's  uia  St.  Thomas's,  both  pcr^tual 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  city.  Rut  several  inns  have  bc«Q  curacies,  the  former  worth  In  private  p^rouage; 

recently  built,  and,  according  to  Bremner,  the  Stock-  tod  the  latter,  worth  110/.  a year,  and  In  the^ft  of  the 
holm  hotels  may  now  be  considered  fuliv  equal  to  those  rector  of  Stockport.  St.  Thomas’s,  an  elegant  tmllding 
of  second-rate  towns  la  other  p.-iru  or  the  continenL  In  the  (Iredan  style,  was  erected,  In  laid,  by  a par* 
They  do  not  supply  dinners,  which  may,  however,  be  grant,  at  an  expense  of  ]4.-'^5/.  There  are  places  of 
had  at  the  eating-houses,  where  a pretty  good  dinner  worship  for  Independents.  Methodists,  Friends.  Unita- 
may  cost  about  3s.  " Kven  at  the  most  fashionable  places  rlans,  Roman  Catholics,  Ac. ; and  a go^  and  handsome 
In  the  park."  says  Bremner,  “ the  charge,  as  compared  subacrijption  news-room.  A covered  market  is  not 
with  Rngiand.  is  extremely  moderate.  sVe  hapisened  to  much  Irequented ; Init  the  large  open  market  in  the 
see  the  bill  for  a dinner  that  would  not  have  disgraced  centre  of  the  town  is  well  supplied  and  well  attended, 
the  Star  and  Garter.  Fwh.  fruit,  and  every  dellcacr  of  {.Mun.Corv.  Rrp.)  A free  grammar-school,  founded  In 
the  season,  were  served  in  profusion.  The  wines,  also,  ' 14><7.  is  under  Uie  government  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Corn- 
were  first-rate,  and  indud<Hl  port  (here  a dear  wine),  pany  of  London.  It  gives  gratis  Instruction  to  150  boys, 
sherry,  claret,  Ruddshoimer,  champagne,  and  punch,  from  6 to  14  years  of  ago,  sons  of  inhabs.  of  Stocktiort, 
supplied  to  34  guests;  yet  the  whole  charge,  iududiug  ; Ac..  In  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  Their  nomin- 
attendance,  was  only  360  rix-dollart,  or  about  I3r.  a . alien  rests  with  three  vUiters  appointed  by  the  Gold- 
head."  j smiths*  Court  of  Aulstaiiti.  The  master  has  a salary  of 

During  the  summer  season  nearly  all  persons  In  i 310/.,  and  the  usher  of  10.V.  a year.  Some  handsome 
tolerable  circumstances  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  j buildings  for  this  foundation  have  b^n  lately  erected,  it 
time  in  the  environs.  At  all  the  public  places  visiters  a cost  of  about  4.00U/.  A large  national  school  was  esta- 
are  waited  on  by  women  ; and  a stranger  is  surprisod  to  [ blished  at  Stockport  in  I($05 ; and  handsome  school- 
sec  many  croplorments  entrusted  to  men  In  otlier  | houses.  Ac.,  were  built,  at  an  expeose  of  10,000/.  A groat 
countries  here  undertaken  by  females.  The  ferry-boats,  | number  of  children  of  both  sexes  are  educat^  here: 
for  instance,  are  almost  all  rowed  by  Dalecarlian  retnales,  , and  without  the  town  this  establishment  has  several 
lo  their  peculiar  native  costume  ; tnough,  if  we  may  rely  i branch  K'hools.  Mott  of  the  religious  denominations 
on  Mr.  Murray’s  account,  tiieir  beauty  U not  very  likely  [ have  their  own  Sunday-schools,  There  are  almshouses, 
to  tw  much  injured  by  this  mascuiine  employmimt.  for  6 poor  men,  founded  In  ICSS  ; and  various  other  rhg- 

Slorkhoim  U not  the  seat  of  a university,  but  It  has  ritles  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (31s/  Hrp.  on 
several  distinguished  oraiieinics.  Including  the  Academy  | Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town  ; and 
of  Sciences,  estahllshed  about  17  lu,  with  an  admirable  f it  has  a joint-stock  (tank  and  two  branches  of  other  pro- 
rouseum  of  soology  ; the  .Swedish  Academy,  founded  by  phetary  banks,  cxcliuivo  of  a savings*  bank. 

CusUvus  III. ; the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Formerly,  the  winding  and  throwing  of  silk  were  the 
which  has  nr^uced  Sergei.  Fogclberg.  Bystrom,  Ac. ; principal  branches  of  industry  in  Stocaport  j but  these 
and  that  of  literature,  a college  of  medidne,  scho«)ls  of  nave  uecliued  in  favour  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
navigation,  drawing.  Ac.,  with  societies  of  agriculture,  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  pop.  Several  la^ 
commerce,  and  philosophy.  There  are  also  several  factories  have  been  constructed  of  late  years.  There  are 
clubs  and  reading-rooms,  on  much  the  same  plan  as  also  several  stIk-roUls  in  full  activity,  the  rivers  affording 
those  of  London,  and  various  newspapers.  an  ample  supply  of  water.  ( .4/mis.  Hep. ) The  Import- 

Siockholtn  ap(«*ars  to  have  b**en  rounded  by  Birger,  ance  or  Stockport  as  a manufacturing  town  is.  however, 
regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  13th  century.  U be^mo  the  chiefly  owing  to  Itsahundantsupplr  oicoal.  obtained  from 
residence  of  the  Swedish  luvcreisn  soon  after  Birger's  Foynton  and  tho  districts  on  tne  fine  of  the  Manchester 
death,  but  was  not  recognised  AS  the  capital  till  the  17th  ana  Ashton  Canal,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
ceatury,  previously  to  which.  rpsaJa  had  been  the  seat  branch  canal.  In  1839.  there  were  In  tho  par.  35  cotton- 
of  the  court.  (Stockholm  and  i/s /.'isrmmi,  .Stockholm,  mills,  wrought  by  1,309  stuam-enginrs,  and  employing 
1839;  Bremner,  Kscnrsiont  tn  Denmark,  Steeden,  l^c,,  ^wards  of  6,800  work-people.  ( .Vr//j  o«d  Aicton'rt /icp.) 
li.  A40 — 405.  ; Murray’$  Handbook  Jor  Ike  S.  qf  Euro^  ; The  weaving  of  calico  has  spread  itself  overall  tlio  neigh- 
Cojre,  Ac.)  bouring  vlllagos  ; and  calico-printing  is  carried  on  to  a 

STOCKPORT,  a pari,  bor.,  and  manufacturing  town  great  extent,  there  being  many  large  dye-houses  In  the 
of  Rngiand.  co.  Chester,  on  tho  borders  of  Lancashire,  vicinity.  Fine  woollen  cloths,  hats,  Ac.,  are  also  menu- 
5 m.  8.E.  Manchester,  aiul  lOm.  N.  3Iacclesfield.  The  facturra:  and  the  construction  of  machinery  is  an  im- 
parl, and  muu.  bor.  comprises  the  townstiip  of  Stockport,  poftant  aepartment.  The  mun.  bor.  is  divided,  under 
with  part  of  those  of  Briniiington  and  Heaton  Norris,  and  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Into  6 wards,  and  is  governed 
the  hamlets  of  Brlnk&way  and  Edgeley  in  the  adjaretit  by  14  aldermen  and  43  councillors.  l*he  ancient  charter 
par.  of  Choadle  ; and  had.  in  1831,  a iiop.ofabout  43.UOO*,  of  Incorporation  is  of  uncertain  date.  Theofflee  of  mayor 
and  in  1H4I,  of  60.49.^.  The  town-proper,  which  is  sup-  was,  till  a late  period,  mostly  honorary  ; the  town  now 

Ksnl  to  occupy  the  site  of  a Roman  military  station,  Is  has  a commission  of  tho  pcare.  Corp.  revenue  in  1840, 
ill  on  an  abrupt  hill  beside  the  Mersey,  which,  sweep-  i,5lx/.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the 
Ing  round  its  E.  and  N.  boundary.  Is  here  joined  by  tne  first  time,  the  important  prisdlege  of  returning  3 mems. 
Tame.  From  the  bonk  of  the  river  the  houses  rise  in  tothell.ofC.  Reg.  elect.,  1K39-40, 1.3TO.  Byfarthemost 
aucccstive  tiers  round  the  sides  of  the  hill,  from  the  base  interesting  olyect  m the  vicinity  or  Stockport  is  the  slu- 
to  tho  summit,  some  having  apartments  excavated  in  the  penduus  vUduct  of  the  Manchesrer  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
aandstono  rock  ; and  tho  numerous  extensive  factories  way  over  the  Mersey,  erected  at  a cost  of  100.0U04  This 
elevated  above  each  other,  and  spreading  over  the  town,  town  was  a military  post  of  some  consequence  previously 
give  it,  especially  when  lighted  up  at  night,  a striking  ap-  Co  the  Conquest ; but  os  it  is  not  mentioned  In  Domesday 
pearance.  Ihe  most  ancient  |«rt  of  (he  town  surrounds  Book,  it  had  probably  been  destroyed  at  that  epoch.  No 
the  church  and  market-place  on  the  top  of  tho  hill,  remains  now  exist  of  its  old  castle.  In  the  civil  war, 
whence  various  streets  diverge  In  different  directions.  Stockport  was  first  garrisoned  by  the  parliament ; then 
The  principal  street,  railed  tho  Underbank,  foUowa  the  taken  by  Prince  Rupert ; but  finally  retaken  by  the  par- 
dlriwtlon  of  the  old  Roman  road  8.  to  Buxton.  Three  Uaroentary  troops,  who  retained  it  till  the  tenslnation  of 
bridges  across  the  Mersey  connect  the  town-proper  with  the  contest.  (Bound,  and  Mun.  Hep.,  Ac  ) 

Its  suburbs  of  Portwood  and  Heaton-Norris.  8TUCKTON-UN-TEES.  a town,  sea-port,  mun. 

Portwood,  in  the  township  of  Brinnington,  Is  large,  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  being,  next  to  Newcastle  and 
populous,  and  of  considerable  manufacturing  and  cum-  Sunderland,  the  priiichial  port  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
mercial  importance.  To  the  W.  of  .Stockport  numerous  shipment  of  coal.  co.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  on  the 
streets,  houses  ai>d  factories,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Tee*,  near  its  mouth.  17|  m.  8.R.  Durham.  Area  of 
hamlets  of  Brinksw^  and  Edgeley.  Hraton-Norris.  Mrlsh.  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Stockton, 
which  is  situated  in  Lancashire,  communicates  with  the  Preston-on-Tees,  and  Hartbum,  4,190  acres.  Pop.,  In 
better  part  of  Stockport,  by  a new  line  of  rood,  made  1831,7.991-  But  nearly  all  this  population  is  agglome- 
within  the  last  16  years,  and  a noble  bridge  of  1 1 arches  rated  within  the  limits  of  Uie  municipal  bor.,  which  Uet 
across  tho  valley  and  the  river.  The  arch  over  the  river,  wholly  within  the  township  of  Stockton.  The  town,  ono 
built  of  hard  white  stone,  has  a span  of  above  90  ft.,  and  an  of  the  cleaisest  and  handsomest  tn  the  N.  of  England, 
elevation  of  40  ft.  above  the  water.  The  archrs  on  the  consists  of  a straight  and  wide  main  street,  about  | m.  in 
Cheshire  side  are  carried  across  several  streets,  leaving  length,  running  from  N.  to  .S. ; In  which  arc  many  good 
thoroughfares  underneath.  Stocki>ort  is  well  paved,  and  hoiisrs.  built  chiefly  of  brick,  though  a few  arc  of  stone, 
lighted  with  gas  ; and  (here  U an  ample  siipplr  of  water,  taken  fVnm  the  old  castle.  From  this  street,  smaller  ours 
at  a reasonable  rale.  The  p.nr.  church,  the  chief  public  branch  off  on  the  K,  towards  the  river  ; while  on  the  \V. 
edifice,  appears  to  hare  been  erected  in  tlte  lith  crulury,  a great  many  new  houses  anti  streets  have  been  recently 

built.  In  the  N.F.  part  of  llie  town  Is  a spacious  sqxurc, 
'* Tha  j/Mi/nind  c<rrf*r«tieN says, api>T9ximsUv«i7, 45JXIO.  lately  cucloscU  and  planted,  tu  which  are  soiuu  g'Kxl 
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building.  About  the  middle  of  the  high  rtreet  la  the  town  i bor.,  and  ga»e  It  the  prlTtlege  of  aendtng  a to 

ball,  a commndloua  aqttare  ediAce,  with  court,  aiaemblr,  I H.  of  C.  Kegiaterea  electon.  In  IMS5-40, 
and  other  public  rootna  { but  partly  occitpled  aa  an  hotel ; > amallneaa  <rf  tbia  number,  aa  compared  with  the  • 

and  near  u la  a handaome  Doric  column,  on  the  place  conaequence  of  the  low  value  of  hooaet  In  the  dtimct* 
formerly  occupied  by  an  open  croaa.  Near  the  S.  end  of  [ **  ’l*he  cheapneaa  of  building  materiala,  and  abnza* 
the  town  la  a h.-UMiaome  alone  bridge,  with  5 elliptical  ' dance  of  building  ground,  render  a houae  rented  at  aotna- 
archra,  erected  by  tiihacHptlon.  between  17»>4  and  17W.  at  what  below  10/.  aufficicBt  for  the  want#  not  only  of  the 
an  expenae  of  H.OOO/.  The  tnlla  of  the  ferry  orer  the  higher  order  of  nechanica,  but  even  of  manr  t^er 
Teea  were  prcvluujly  the  property  of  the  Blahop  of  claaaet.  TliU  low  rate  of  booae.rcnt  doea  not  arlae  from 
Durham,  to  whura  a contldeiwle  annuliy  waa  made  pay-  a depreMkm  of  trade  and  wagea : no  place  that  we  Mro 
able  by  the  ahareholdert ; but  the  whole  dobt  haring  rlaltied  appeara  In  more  full  employment,  more  proaper- 
been  i>aid  off.  the  bridge  became  toll  free  in  IH2I).  A out,  or  more  ateadily  adrandng  in  improTemcot,  than 
littlemrtherS.theTeeaTacroaaedbyatuapenaion-bridge,  thia  Important  dlatrlct."  {.Bound.  Rtporl.) 
forming  part  of  the  Middlcbaro^n  branch  of  the  Dar-  The  towna  and  rillagea  compriiea  in  the  Potteries, 
lington  and  Stockton  Kailway.  Tne  Port  Clarence  Rail-  or  in  the  pari.  bor.  of  Stoke>upon-Tr«it,  are  ao  nj»r 
way  termlnatea  on  the  Teea.  a little  N.E.  of  Stockton,  each  other,  that  their  limlta  are  not  euUy  dedned,  and  to 
The  town  la  watched  by  an  clBclent  police,  and  well  a atranger  the  entire  diatrict  hat  the  appearance  of  a 
lighted  with  gaa.  large  atraggling  town.  A very  Urge  proportion  of  the 

The  par.  ^urch  la  a neat  brick  edlflce.  with  a tower  pop.  it  engaged  in.  and  a atUI  greater  ia  deperkient  for 
ftOfl.  In  height  at  Ita  W,  end.  The  llring,  a vicarage,  lupport  on.  Uie  manufacture,  with  the  exc^lon  of  the 
worth  247/.  a rear  nett.  Ii  In  the  gift  of  the  Biahop  gold  uaed  io  gilding,  moetof  the  materiala  employed  are 
of  Durham.  Tiiere  arc  planw  of  worahtp  for  Baptiata,  worth  very  litUc  ; to  that  the  value  of  the  finished  ar- 
Frlmda.  Independcuta,  MethudUta.  Uniiariana.and  Rom.  tlclea,  aa  wdl  aa  their  exqulaite  beauty,  and  adaptation 
Catliollra,  aoveral  having  Sunday-achooU  attached;  a to  every  purpoee  of  utility  and  ornament,  ia  mainly 
mechanica’  institute  and  library,  a aubacriptlon.library,  aacrlbable  to  the  skill  and  labour  expended  upon  them, 
and  a neat  theatre.  A charity-achool  waa  founded  here  The  wivea  and  children  of  the  workmen  are  usually  em- 
by  aubacription  in  1731 , and  a school  for  girls  in  INQ3  ; ployed  ; and  though  they  work  together  In  faciorlea,  yet, 
and  Stockton,  with  the  adjacent  parish  of  Norton,  has  aa  thev  reside  in  siqwiraie  cottagea.  the  manufacture  (Ur- 
a acholarahip  at  Braaennose  College,  Oxnn.  Some  takea  largely  of  the  dnmeatlc  character.  The  wagea  of  a 
almshouaea.  etui^liahed  in  16^3,  were  rebuilt  in  191^  whole  family  amount  to  a very  considerable  turn.  ** 'Phe 
and  afford  accommiHladon  to  36  poor  persona.  It  has  noalmia  proceMof  giaaiog,  so  injurious  to  the  health  of 
a dispensary,  a aavinga’  bank,  ana  many  benefit  socle-  those  employed,  baa  been  rendered  nearly  free  from  its 
Uei.  deleterioiu  effecta  by  the  aubatitution  of  boracic  acid  for 

The  only  manufacture  Is  that  of  sail-cloth ; for  which  lead,  which  waa  formerly  wholly  used,  but  now  only  In 
there  were,  in  1887.  three  conaiderable  eatabliahroenta,  the  proportion  of  R per  cent.  The  people  employed  in 
one  employing  nearly  400  hands.  The  two  railroads  that  branch  were  formerly  not  admlsalble  Into  clu^,  and 
which  past  to  the  town  employ  a good  many  hands;  were  considered  aa  degraded  objects  from  theiosaloMty 
and  Stockton  la  said  to  be  in  a protperoui  state.  ( .Vsm.  of  their  enioloymcnt ; but  they  are  now  gladly  received 
Corporation  Rep.)  New  coal  mines  of  large  extent  Into  benefit  aocieUee."  (First  Factory  Report,  b.  IL 
have  recently  lieen  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  p- 7R.)  At  present  (1R41)  the  Potteries  are  rather  In  a 
the  trade  of  the  port  lias  Increased  considerably  of  late  depressed  condition ; but,  apeaklog  generally,  the  work- 

SRara  In  IR3*J.  there  were  shipped  coastwise  from  people  have  a healthy  comfortable  appearance.  The 
tockton,  ],30R,77R  bins  coal,  exclusive  of  8(i,(‘4i9  tons  Suud»>schools  In  the  district  are  extremely  well  attend- 
shipped  for  rureign  porta.  In  |R40,  Stockton  supplied  the  ed.  (Matiitics  qf  the  Brit.  Kmp.,  1.  7I3-,  3d  ed.) 
metropolis  with  I.K3.6  cargoes  of  coal,  amounting  to  STON&  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  eo. 
4flA,36B  tuns.  Linen  and  worsted  yarn,  and  lead,  Ac.,  are  .Staflbrd.  hiind.  Pirehlll,  on  the  Trent,  and  on  the  high 
also  shipi>ed  in  considerable  quantities.  Gross  amount  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  30  m.  N.W.  Lichfield, 
of  customs'  duties  colli'cteo  at  the  port,  in  IRK),  Area  of  par.  30,030  acres,  rop.,  in  1831,  7.80R.  Tha 
97.33h/.  The  port  dues  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Our-  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  crossing  each 
ham,  aa  lord  of  the  manor,  but  are  Irasod  to  the  cor-  other,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  The  par.  churen  Is  a 

f oration  at  a nominal  rent.  Stockton  is  supposed  to  modern  structure,  with  a low  square  tower:  the  living, 
ave  lieen  incorporated  about  the  13th  century.  The  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  314/.  a year,  is  in  the  ^ft  of  the 
mun.  bor.  ia  now  divided  into  3 wards,  and  Is  governed  crown.  Here  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
by  a mayor.  R other  aldrrmen.  and  Ih  councillors.  Cor-  and  R.  Catht. : with  a free  school  founded  in  IhM,  and 
poration  revenue,  in  IMO,  1.301/.  The  bor.  lias,  under  other  charitable  endowments.  The  Trent  and  Mersey 
the  Mun.  Refurm  Act,  a commission  of  the  peace  ; be-  Canal  passes  through  the  town,  the  Inhab.  of  which  are 
aides  weekly  t>otty  sessions  and  courts  baron  8 times  a prlnci(^ly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ahnea.  Petty 
year,  for  debts  not  above  40a.  There  ia,  however,  no  seMlons  are  held  here  every  fortnight.  Stone  is  sup- 
gaol.  txit  only  a lock-up  house  In  the  bor.  Stockton  ia  posed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a monastery  founded  In  670, 
fk  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  long  the  occasional  afterwards  made  subservient  to  that  of  Kenilworth, 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  Its  autle  was  d^  Market  days.  Tuesdays  : 4 cattle  fairs  are  held  yearly, 
inullshed  by  order  of  parliament  in  1647.  (iVtm.  Corp.  Meaford,  to  Stone  par.,  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  John 
Rep.  anti  Appendix,  Hi . he. } Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent,  from  his  great  vlrtorr 

sTOKK.UPON-TKKNT.  apart,  bor.,  township,  and  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  I4in 
l^r.  of  Kngland.  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Pirehill,  on  the  Feb.,  1797. 

Trent.  M m.  1'^  Newcaitle-undvr-Llne,  and  lAm.  N.  iW  STONEHAVEN,  a bor.  of  barony,  sea-nnrt,  and 
\V.  Stafford.  Area  of  par..  10, 4<8)  acres.  Pop.,  in  1R3I,  market-town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  of  which  it  is 
37,730.  The  part  bor.  comprises  the  most  populous  the  cap.,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  point  where  two 
portion  of  the  par.,  including  the  townships,  or  rather  small  rivers,  the  Carron  and  Cowie,  fall  Into  a small 
towns,  of  Hanley,  Slu-lton.  I-ane  End,  Fenmn,  Ac.,  with  bay,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lofty  rocks,  14  m.  S.  bj 

those  of  Burslein,  Tunstall,  and  Ruston  Grange,  and  the  W.  Aberdeen.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8J)A0.  It  consists  of  two 

hamlet  of  Sneyd,  in  adjacent  pars.,  being.  In  fact,  co-cx-  parts : the  old  town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carron.  Is 

tensive  with  the  district  termed  the  PuUeries.  It  has  an  irregularly  and  badly  built ; but  the  new  town,  on  the 

entire  area  of  about  16,(100  acres,  and  a pop.,  in  IR3I.  of  N.  iMiik  of  the  river,  on  estate  of  Mr.  Bairlay  uf 
nearly  RI.OUO,  and  in  1M41  of  about  70.000.  Stoke-  Crr.  which  has  rapidly  grown  up.  Is  comparatively 
upon-Trent  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  well  built  and  hanosome:  it  cooslsti  of  two  parallM 
water.  The  old  parish  church  being  much  decaye<i,  streets  and  croM  streets,  with  a large  square  in  the 
a new  and  handsome  church  was  erected  in  lR3t>,  centre,  and  is  far  superior,  in  wealth  and  pop.,  to  the 
partly  by  subscription  among  the  inlMhs.  In  It  has  other.  The  two  towns  are  conn(*cted  by  a nancUome 
been  placed  a bust  of  the  great  founder  of  the  earthen-  stone  bridge.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunottar  and 
ware  maniifactorv.  the  celebrated  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  Fettercsso  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
died  in  1703,  ana  who  was  admirable  alike  for  the  Im-  which  has  also  two  chapels,  belonging  respectively  to 
provrments  he  introdiircd  Into  the  fabric  of  the  w.ire,  the  KpiscopaJiaiis  and  Secedera  Exclusive  of  other 
and  for  the  classical  elecniKe  and  purity  of  his  designs,  seminaries,  the  town  has  a free  school  for  the  education 
The  living,  a very  rnluahip  rectory,  being  worth  3.717/.  a of  60  poor  children,  The  harbour,  which  Is  a natural 
year  nett.  Is  in  tbe  gift  of  J.  Tomlinson,  F.sq.  It  has,  tuiiin.  has  l>een  a good  deal  improved  by  the  erection  of 
also,  chapels  fur  varioiii  diMcnting  sects,  and  a large  na-  piers,  and  affords  a safe  refuge  for  the  smaller  class  of 
tional  school.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  passes  vessels. 

through  Stoke  par.,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous  The  inhab.  engage  to  some  extent  In  the  herring  and 
wbaris  for  shipping  tlic  earthenware,  which  it  the  great,  hadd<>rk  fisheries,  having,  in  1839-40,  had  173  boats  cm- 
and.  indeed,  almost  the  only  product  of  this  district,  ployed  in  this  department.  It  has  a flax  and  a woollen 
ThecnntrltHitary  townships  oinurtlem  and  Hanley  hare  mill,  but  neither  Is  of  considernbie  sixe,  and  two  branch 
been  .‘tiready  nniiced.  (I.  4‘t7.  !K>0.)  The  towns  now  in-  banks.  The  trade  of  the  town  Is  inconsldend>le. 
eluded  within  the  district  called  the  FolteHes  have  al.  Dunottar  castle,  about  3 m.  S.  from  the  town,  stsmdi 
mn«t  all  risen  to  iinportanre  since  alemt  I7i>n,  when  on  a lofty  peiilniulated  rock,  prnj(*rtlng  into  the  sea, 
Wedgwoo<l  commencesl  his  career.  'I'he  Hoform  Act  bring  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a vast  chasm  or 
orucurd  it  and  tlse  districts  specified  above  into  a poxl.  natural  fosse.  The  summit  of  the  roca,  which  Is  inoatiy 


STONEHENGE. 

occitp1«d  ^ thfi  ruins  of  the  ciutle.  comprises  about 
1|  acre.  This  castle  was,  for  a lenRthenra  pcriori.  the 
propertf  and  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith, 
Karls  Marlschal.  it  was  forfeited  and  dismantled  alter 
the  rebellion  of  171-V  on  the  attainder  of  iu  noble  oro- 
prieior.  Owing  to  its  position,  it  was  formerly  a placr  i 
of  cotMiderable  strength,  and  has  been  repeatnlly  be-  \ 
sieged.  ( Municipci  Btmmdarp  Rfport ; Pemnani’$  ScoU 
iamt.  lii.  1M>.) 

STONEHENGE,  the  name  given  to  a gigantic  ruin, 
oonsistiog  of  vast  stones,  partly  upright,  and  partir 
fkllen.  on  Salisbury  Plain,  ca  Wilts.,  England,  i m.  W. 
Amesbury,  and  7 m.  N. Salisbury.  Though  its  present 
appearance  be  that  of  a confused  mass,  Justifying,  In 
some  d(^i^,  Camden’s  epithet  of  imana  tmb$tructio,  it 
Is  seen,  on  a little  examination,  that  its  orlgituU  form, 
which  may  be  easily  traced,  was  circular.  W’hen  perfect, 
it  bad  consisted  of  two  outer  concentric  circles  of  stones, 
with  two  Inner  groups  of  stones.  The  outer  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  100  ft,  appears  to  have  originallv 
consisted  of  30  upright  stones,  of  which  17  are  still 
standing.  Their  average  height  is  about  14  ft. ; and 
their  sides  7 fL  by  3 ft.  Each  of  these  upright  stones  has 
tenons  on  its  u|:^*r  end,  on  which  were  placed  horiion* 
tal  stones  or  Imposts,  with  mortices  to  correspond  srith 
the  tenons  ; and  these  imposts  being  connected  together, 
formed  a continuous  circular  architrave  all  mand  the 
fkbrlc.  The  inner  circle.  H ft.  3 in.  within  the  outer  ctr. 
ele,  consists  of  smaller  stones,  more  Irregularly  shaped 
than  those  in  the  outer  circle,  and  without  imposts. 
Only  8 stones  of  this  circle  are  now  standing ; Init  there 
are  remains  of  12  others  on  the  ground.  Within  the 
luner  circle  are  2 groups  of  stones,  having  between  them 
a Urge  flat  stone,  called  the  a/tar.  .Some  of  these  (n> 
terior  stones  are  of  vast  sise,  and  hare  imposts  similar 
to  those  of  the  outer  circle.  According  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  accurate  calculation,  Ston^enge.  when 
entire,  must  have  comprised,  in  all,  129  or  130  stones. 
They  consist  mostly  of  a fine,  while,  compart  sandstone, 
closely  reseroUing,  or  rather  identical  with,  the  grey- 
weathers  and  other  detached  masses  of  stone  scatterra 
over  the  surUce  of  the  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  Avebury 
and  Marlborough. 

This  gigantic  structure  Is  surrounded  by  what  must 
originally  have  been  a deep  trench,  about  20  ft.  In 
breiulth  ; and  connected  with  it  are  an  avenue  and  rsrr* 
stiu.  The  former,  a narrow  road  nf  raised  earth,  extends 
in  a direct  Hoe  from  what  It  supposed  to  have  been  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  structure,  a distance  of  .*64  yards, 
when  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  a row 
of  barrows,  and  the  other  to  thu  cwrsais,  an  artificially 
formed  Bat  tract  of  ground.  The  latter,  | m.  N.K.  from 
Stonehenge,  U bounded  by  parallel  iMOks  and  ditches, 
measuring  3,036  yards  In  length,  by  110  yards  In 
breadth. 

Such  is  a brief  notice  of  this  stupendmts  monument,  and 
of  Its  principal  appendages.  Similar  remains  are  four>d  at 
Aveburj’i  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  various  places  in  Brit- 
lauy.  the  Orkney  lilanns,  Ac.  Conjecture  has  exhaustr^ 
itself  in  vain,  though  frequentlr  ingenious,  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  and  use  of  tnii  wonderful  fabric,  and 
others  of  its  cIm.  The  most  curamun  opinion  is  that  It 
was  raised  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  a druidkal  temple. 
We  have  elsewhere  (see  AvanraY.  I.  2.VV)  stated  our 
reasons  for  beHevlng  the  statement  of  Its  haring  been 
connected  with  the  worship  of  (he  druids  ax  altogether  | 
unfounded  ; and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Britons  raised  or  cotUd  raise  so  extraordinary  a 
structure.  In  truth,  wc  know  nr>tht])g  of  this  and  the 
other  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  l^rood  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  They  belong  to  a period  of  which  all 
records  have  irretrievably  perished  : and  it  is  extremely 
improbable  thatthe  veil  by  which  theirorigln.andthepur-  I 
pose  of  their  founders,  (s  now  hid,  should  ever  be  drawn 
aside.  Inigo  Jones,  the  learned  Dr.  Stukely.  Dr.  Smith, 
Sir  R C.  lloare.  Gough,  in  his  ed.  of  Camden.  Ac.,  have 
given  descriptions  of  Stonehenge.  A good  account  of 
the  ruins,  with  a view  of  the  dltferent  thMriM  as  to  the 
ori^n  and  purpose  of  tbe  structure,  may,  also,  be  found 
in  lifft'i  CpcUtructiia. 

STONKFIOI’SE.  See  Plyuoi-tr. 

•STOKNOWaY,  a bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and 
m.irkct  town  nf  Scutl.ind,  nn  the  K.  side  of  the  isl,md  of 
].«wis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  (which  see),  on  a fine  bay, 
3G  m.  W.  by  N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Cromarty,  on 
the  main  land.  Ut.  13'  N.,  long.  6^  IG^'  \V.  Fop.  of 
the  town  and  immediately  contf^ious  villages,  about 
3,009.  This,  which  is  the  most  consktcrablu  town  In 
the  W'esfem  Islands,  has  fpown  up,  within  no  verj-  long 
period,  from  a paltry  hamlet  of  about  a dosen  houses, 
111  consequence  of  its  favourable  situation  for  carrying 
on  the  berring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  especially 
the  latter.  Thmigh  not  regularly  built,  the  houses  are 
substantial,  and  slnted.  and  tlicre  arc  some  good  shoos, 
'rhe  harbour  is  formed  by  a pier;  and  the  bay.  which 
is  sp.-iclous,  and  has  deep  water,  is  formed  by  two  low 
hcaulands  aud  an  Island.  Scufortb  Lodge,  the  occasional 
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resldirnca  of  Mackensie  of  Seaforth,  proprietor  of  the 
island  of  Lesris,  is  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  town. 
There  is  a parish  church,  town-house,  and  custom-house, 
the  gross  revenue  collected  at  the  latter  In  1840  being 
646/.  There  Is  no  prison  in  the  Island.  Though  many 
of  the  people  are  Homan  Catholics,  there  Is  not  a single 
Protestant  Dissenter.  The  means  of  education,  which 
formerly  were  very  defident,  have  been  Increased  mate- 
rially of  late  years.  Gaelic  Is  the  language  generally 
spoken  throughout  the  island : in  Slonioway,  However, 
it  Is  giving  way  to  English,  and  divine  service  is  now 
performed  one  part  of  toe  day  In  Gaelic,  and  the  other  in 
English. 

Small  packets,  supported  by  government,  ply  weekly 
between  Stornoway  and  Pollew,  on  the  coast  of  Rois  ; 
and  Id  summer  Stornoway  is  sometimes  viiited  by 
steamers  ftom  Glasgow. 

The  herring  fishery  has  latterlv  declined ; but  daring 
the  year  ending  tbe  3th  of  April,  1840,  15.810  cwti.,  or 
790  tons,  cod  and  ling  were  curra  at  Stornoway  and 
Barra : It  may  be  worth  from  12/.  to  15/.  a ton.  During 
the  same  year  .574  boats,  manned  by  3,336  men  and  boys, 
were  llttM  out  fVom  the  same  places  for  the  fishery. 
The  town  has  a branch  bank,  and  a mpe  manufactory. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  district  immediately 
around  Stornoway,  the  island  of  Lewis  is  In  the  most 
backward  state  imaginable,  and  the  Inbah.  poor  and 
wretched  in  the  extreme  ; nor,  owing  to  the  embarras. 
ments  of  the  present  proprietor,  is  there  much  prospect 
of  any  speedy  change  for  the  better.  (Snr  StaUsiical 
Account  Scoliand,  Hou,  and  ('romarly,  115. 140. ; Am-^ 
drrton's  Owde  tn  the  Highiandt,  482.,  Ac.) 

STOURBRIDGE,  a market-town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  bund.  Halfshlre,  par.  Old  Swlnford,  on  the 
Stour,  hero  crossed  by  a itnne  bridge,  18  m.  N.N.R. 
W’orcester.  Pop.  of  township  in  1831,  G.148.  ITrougb 
irregularly  built,  tbe  houses  are  pretty  good:  It  has  a 
handsome  market -bouse,  a theatre,  a rubscriptlon  library, 
Ac.  The  episcopal  chapel,  erected  by  subscription  In 
1742,  U beyond  the  Jurisulctlon  of  the  bUhop : the  living, 
a curuyr,  in  thrift  of  the  Inhab.  householders,  is  worth 
134/.  a year.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  various 
sects  of  Dissenters,  and  a welUendowed  free  school, 
founded  by  Edw.  VI.,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  i^iKatlon.  Stourbridge  has  a na- 
tional school,  and  a great  number  of  benevolent  and 
benefit  associatlous.  It  is  governed  by  a bailUT,  town, 
clerk,  Ac. : and  has  netty  sessions,  and  a 40<.  court  of  re- 
quests. It  nas  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware,  and 
hardware : the  Iron  trade  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
is  considerable,  and  most  part  of  the  iron-wurk  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  custom-  house  and  new  post-offlee, 
London,  came  from  Stoiirbridn.  The  town  communi- 
cates, by  a branch  canal,  with  the  Staffordshiie  and  Wor- 
cestershire Canal ; by  which  great  numbers  of  bricks 
are  sent  hence  to  the  metropolis,  and  elsewhere.  Markets 
on  Fridars.  Fairs,  Jan.  8.  and  Mar.  29.,  for  horses  and 
cattle  ; Sept.  8.,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

STOUKPORT.  a market-town  of  F.ngland,  co.  Wor- 
cester, hund.  Halfshlre,  par.  Kidderminster,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Severn  and  Stour,  m.  S.S.W.  Kidder- 
minster, with  the  pop.  of  which  town  and  par.  its  own 
is  returned.  It  is  wholly  of  mc^em  date,  owing  its 
origin  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal, 
which  Joins  the  .Severn  on  its  S.  side.  It  Is  well  built, 
prindi^ly  of  brick,  and  is  partially  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  Severn  is  here  ernssM  by  an  iron  bridge, 
the  central  arch  of  which  has  a span  of  I50  ft.,  rising  to 
50  ft.  above  tbe  surface  of  the  river.  Stourport  has  an 
extensive  transit  trade,  being.  In  fact,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cntrndtM  between  the  E.  and  W.  parts  of  the  king* 
dom.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  ; fain,  Easter  Monday, 
Sep.  15.,  Dec.  18.,  chiefly  for  bops  and  cattle;  also  a 
meeting  every  Thursday,  for  hops. 

STOW-MARKET,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, ca  Suffolk,  hund.  Stow,  cm  the  Dipping,  a tributary 
of  the  Orwell,  and  on  the  road  and  half  way  between 
Ipxwich  and  Bury.  Area  of  iwr.,  1,240  acres.  Pop.  in 
1b31,  2,672.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a main 
street,  with  many  good  houses,  and  has  a bustling  anct 
thriving  appearance.  The  par.  church  is  largo  and 
handsumo,  part  of  it  being  in  tbe  decorated,  and  part  in 
the  perpendicular  style  ( ftichman) : it  has  a tower  and 
slencler  spire  of  considerable  height,  a pesd  of  8 bells.  Ac, 
The  living,  with  that  of  Stow-l/plan^  adjacent,  a vicar- 
age worth  281/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  — Wilcox.  Esq. 
{Keel.  Hn.  Hrp.)  The  Baptists.  Methodists,  Ac.,  have 
meeting-houses,  and  there  are  various  schools  and  bene- 
volent societies.  Stow-market  Is  connected  by  a navi, 
gable  canal  with  Ipswich,  and  has  a brisk  trade  In  malt 
and  barley,  with  manufactures  of  cordage  and  sacking. 
Near  It  is  the  house  of  Industry  for  the  hund.,  a hand- 
some edifice  on  oil  eminence,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
12,000/.  It  has  petty  sessions,  a manorial  court,  ac.,  and 
is  a poillng.place  for  the  W.  div.  of  the  co.  Markets  on 
Thursdays  ; fairs,  three  times  a year. 

8TRABANE,  on  inlaDd  town  Ireland,  W.  side  oo. 
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Tyrone,  pro?.  Ulster,  on  the  Mournp,  near  lU  confliioncA 
with  the  Finn  or  Fojle.  1 ni.  K.  LifTurU,  and  14  tn. 
S.S.W.  I^n.i<>n<krry.  Pop.,in  l<Wi,A,l47.  It  U Imilt 
on  the  ettaieof  the  Manjiiit  uf  Aticrrorn.  lo  a nne  rallejr 
enclosed  hy  lofty  mouuUinit ; and  has  a Kood  linen  mar> 
krt.  un  extensive  riHail  trade,  and  a emi«ldi>rab)e  trade 
in  the  rxfwrt  of  ({ram  and  pri>vi»ion«.  by  way  of  Lotidun- 
rierry.  The  older  tMrtt  of  the  town,  alonj^the  river,  are 
low,  with  narrow  dirty  streets  and  mean  houses ; but  in 
(he  newer  |>artt  there  are  some  comparatively  good 
atreets.  shops,  and  houses.  It  has  a par.  church,  a K. 
Catholic  rhapei,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist 
meeilng.house*.  ,1  fever  ho-jdtal  ami  disjicnsary.  a mar- 
krt-hmise  and  a sessionsdiouse.  and  a bridewell.  It  is 
comimed  by  a bridge  with  it<  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  Ihider  the  Mtinirijwvl  Heform  Act  (Sand  4 
Vlctoru,  cap.  I'W  ),  it  h-os  a eorporation  entitled  the 
•overeitfn.  free  burgesses,  and  c«itnnion(dty.  Previously 
to  the  tftilun  It  reuirm*d  'i  mt-ms.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  (*., 
but  was  then  disfram  hived.  It  has  a par.  seiiool,  a Lan- 
castrian do.,  and  •■ume  other  schools.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  imicli  faciliuted  by  a raiial.  ab<mt  4 tn.  in  lengtti, 
from  it  to  uhcie  (lie  Foyle  becomes  navigable  for 
barges  of  4ft  tons.  (Jiuitwai/  Ilt^p-irt.  lj[C.) 

tju.'irter  sessions  are  held  in  April  and  October,  petty 
sessions  on  alteniale  Tuesdays,  and  a manor  court,  witn 
jurisdiction  to  tiie  amount  of  '2/  , is  hel>l  once  a month. 
Adjoining  thti  town  is  a valuable  salmon  ti^herv'.  the  pro* 
dure  of  whicii  is  mmtly  seut,  either  fresh.  iwirktHl  in  ice, 
or  pickled,  to  the  Mhtish  markets.  T*ost-otl1ce  revenue 
In  l<Mi,  I.l-W. ; in  IW6.  I.tj-W.  Kranches  of  the  Agrirul- 
tural,  Provisional,  and  jlelfast  hanks  were  o(wne4l  io 
**  I saw  little  or  nothing  of  rags  in  Strabanet  there  was 
a respeelable  look  atxnit  the  i>eo]}le  and  every  thing  rise.” 
/refund,  11.  IW7.)  Pert«ms  esimiiip  to  attend  the 
assises  fur  the  co  l)onegat,  held  at  LUford,  usually  take 
up  their  resideiiee  in  Strabanr. 

STIIAIJSUND.  a strongly  fnriKIcd  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian slates,  prov.  Pumrrmiia.  cap.  reg.  and  clrc.  of  the 
tame  name,  un  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  Isle  of 
Kugen  from  the  conlincnf,  lat.  M°  15‘  N..  long.  13^ 

7' St)”  K.  Pop,  (1^31  . 14.713.  It  was  founded  in  l'iU9. 
Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  houses  ill-built ; but  it  has  a 
flue  arsenal,  and  Miinc  gocal  public  buildings.  It  it  en- 
compasses! on  the  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  approarlu^  by  briilges.  Its  forti- 
flcatioiis,  which  had  b^*n  di«tiiiuitie«i.  have  be<*n  reno- 
vabHl  and  grc.vily  Improved  since  lal>\  so  that  It  Is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  monarchy.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  twu  pulilic  libraries,  amt  an  orphan  asylum, 
with  hrewerlcs,  dhtilleriiH.  and  various  manufactures ; 
and  carries  on  a cnnvidvrable  commerce,  ex)H)rtiiig  com, 
timber,  beer,  linens,  Ac.  Its  port,  thou|ih  small.  Is  con- 
venient and  safe,  but  it  labours  utider  a deflciency 
of  water,  floto  to  the  (own  the  depth  does  not  exce*^l 
7 f»*et.  at  a little  di*tanrp  it  Increases  to  10  feet,  and 
in  the  offing  there  Is  13  feet.  In  l^t  there  belonged 
to  Stratsund  72  ships,  of  the  burden  of  G.HGI  lasts. 

STKANK.\KH,  a pnrl.  and  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  CO.  Wigtown,  on  ftat  ground,  on  the  inner  or 
S.  shore  of  the  Inlet  of  (ho  sea  railed  Lftch  Ityou,  on 
the  high  r<Md  fruiu  Dumfries  to  Purtpatrick.  21  m.  W. 
by  K.  Wigtown.  Pop.  of  royal  bor.,  in  IMl.  3,43'J  ; but 
the  pari,  bor.,  whicli  includes  some  contiguous  sulmrtx, 
had  llirii  a jxip.  of  S.hn'i.  U cuiulsts  of  three  streets 
nvallrl  to  the  shore,  uniteil  by  several  cross  streets. 
The  principal  strccds  are  neat,  and  pretty  well  built ; 
but  there  are  a great  many  wretched  hovels  In  the  lanes 
and  outskirts  of  the  town,  mostly  occupied  by  Irish  Im- 
migrants. It  has  A town-hall,  gaol,  a churen  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  with  vivrious  ulsseiiting  rhafieTs,  I 
parochial  and  7 unrmlowrxl  schools,  2 very  g(H>d  suhsrrip- 
ti'^n  libraries,  and  a gorat  public  reniling-rooni.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a conviderable  retail  trade  ; hut  has  no  manu- 
fortures,  exre|H  some  hand- loom  weaving,  on  arcoiint 
of  the  (llavgow  mamifarturers.  It  has  three  branch 
banks,  a savings' bank,  and  a weekly  newspaper.  I.nch 
Hyan  U a htio  haslu.  Upp«isitc  to  3 place  railed  Cairn, 
on  its  E.  shore,  them  is  go^l  anchorage,  and  water  suf- 
ficient to  tlo.it  the  largest  ships.  Stranraer  harlvour 
drlM  at  low  water;  imt  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  car- 
rying out  the  pier  to  a greater  distance  into  tim  loch, 
to  make  it  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  In  1H40, 
96  vessels  brlongeai  to  (he  port,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  2.030  tons.  Its  customs  revenue  is  incoioidcrabie, 
and  inadcijuate  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  establishment. 
Steamer*  regularly  ply  Indween  the  i>ort  and  (JIasgow 
and  Belfast.  A large  prui>or(ion  of  the  nop.  are  Irish, 
mostly  in  an  aliject  state  of  poverty.  Stranraer  was 
m.idea  royal  b<ir.  In  H'dL  It  fiai  |M  councillort.  Cor- 
ration  revenue,  in  iHtft.  2*17/.  It  unites  with  Wlgtt)wn. 
hithurn,  and  New  tlalloway,  in  sending  ! mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  ll«‘gi»lrr«-d  electors,  in  220.  (\ftr 

Statisticai  Acctmnt  q/ No.  XXI.  t>4. ; QjBiciat 
Hfinmt  ; aail  Infarmation.) 

STHASIloriUi  (an.  yfrgcii/oratsim).  a fortlfl«I  city 
of  Franco,  ou  its  K,  frontier,  dip.  Bas-llhin,  of  which  Tt 
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Is  th«  cap.,  on  the  111.  within  a short  dlstanc«  of  the 
Bhlne,  to  which  lu  glacis  extends,  and  across  which  It 
communicates  with  Kehl  by  a bridge  principally  of  boata, 
atxiut  lOD  m.  H.  S.W.  Mentx.  and  2-'i<)  tn.  E.  by  S.  Paris  ; 
lat.  4A«  34'  ISO"  S..  long.  44'  ftl"  E.  Pop.,  in  1H36, 
&t>,23‘i  (many  of  whom  are  Protestants  and  Jews),  exc. 
the  garrison,  gencraUy  amounting  to  6,mX)  men.  The 
city  Is  of  a triaiigulmr  form,  is  enclosed  by  a baitloned 
line  of  ramparts  strengthened  by  numerous  outworks, 
entered  by  7 gates,  and  has  on  Its  E.  side  a strong  penta- 
gonal citadel,  built  by  Vauban.  By  means  of  sluicea 
constructed  uiHler  Louis  XV.,  the  adjacent  country  may 
bo  laid  under  water ; and  several  additional  defence* 
having  been  constructed  since  the  peace.  It  is  now  oue  of 
the  mo«t  itnportant  fortresses  and  arsenals  in  FTance, 
and  has  the  largest  drp6t  of  artillery.  Strasbourg  is 
Agreeably  situated,  and  generally  well  laid  out  i its  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  with  lofty  houses  ; but  It  has  several 
rather  largo  and  regular  squares.  Though  for  a length- 
ened pcri«jd  unite<l  to  France,  it  still  has  oil  (he  outward 
appearance  of  a (lerman  town,  with  which  the  costume 
and  language  of  its  inhabs.  corropood.  The  III  and  its 
branches  intersect  the  city  in  all  directions,  and  are 
crossed  by  numerous  wooden  bridges.  Without  the  walls 
arc  several  suburbs. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  Is  theminster, 
or  catheiiral,  one  of  tlie  noblest  structures  of  Us  kind. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  orlgtn.'Uly  founded  by  Clovis,  in 
504  ; but  Chark'magne  constructed  the  chmr,  the  only 
Wirt  that  survived  the  dcxtruction  of  the  old  cathedral  by 
ightning  in  1007.  The  modem  building  was  begun  In 
lul.5.  but  not  finished  tilt  the  13th  century.  The  entire 
length  of  the  interior  is  S7H  ft  ; breadth,  140  ft. ; height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  7G|  ft. 
ITie  \V.  or  grand  entrance  has.  on  its  K.  side,  a of 
the  extrimrdinary  height  of  437|  Paris,  or  4(1*^  rag.  ft. 
(.^rAr>*r6rr)  t being,  if  the  dlmeiulons  be  accurate,  aliout 
7 ft.  higher  than  Kt.  Peter's  in  Hume,  and  about  5 ft, 
higher  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  U of 
open  work,  and  combines  with  the  most  perfect  solidity 
extraordinary  lightness  and  elegance.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  spire  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest 
that  can  be  imagined ; It  Is,  however,  enjoyed  by  few 
only.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  tower  mar,  indeed, 
be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  view 
from  It  is  superb ; but  the  asceut  thence  to  the  lantern 
rcouires  ve^  powerful  nerves,  and,  in  fact,  ordinary 
V istters  are  not  permitted  tn  attempt  it.  The  erection  of 
this  famous  spire  was  oommeuced  in  1276,  by  Erwin  de 
Stelnhacb.  and  continued  by  his  son,  his  daughter  Sa- 
Idna  having  also  contrllnitod  some  fine  sculptures  to  the 
principal  portal.  It  was  finished  in  USD,  under  thu  d>. 
reriion  orSchuls,an  architect  of  Colome.  Beside  the 
grand  |>»rial  are  equestrian  statues  of  Clovis,  Dagoberd. 
Hodulph  of  Hapsimrg,  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  over  its 
centre  is  a marigold-shaped  window  of  stained  glass, 
fit  ft.  In  diameter.  The  Interior  has  a fine  stone 
carved  pulpit,  with  numerous  monuments,  statues, 
Ac.  The  famoiii  astronomical  clock,  ccmstnicted  by 
Isaac  liabrecht,  which  indicated  the  days  of  the  month, 
the  placets  of  the  sun  amt  moon,  arxl  other  celestial  phe- 
nomen/i,  has  been  standing  still  for  a considerable  num- 
Iter  of  years.  N*a|K>leon  Is  laid  to  hare  contemplated  the 
repair  of  tids  curious  pit^ce  of  mecbaniim.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Thi/mas  Is  the  maffnificent  monument  in  honour 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  u-uvre  of  Pigallo.  Here. 

hIso,  Is  amonumeiit  lo  Koch,  the  historian.  The  Tftnplf 
iWti/,  given,  in  1681,  to  the  Protestants  In  exchange  for 
the  cathedral,  tbo  church  of  St.  W'illlxun.  the  ChdUmu 
RujfnI.  the  large  public  llbrarr.  said  to  contain  (though 
we  do  not  place  implicit  ronfldence  in  tbo  statement) 
I3n,<(00  Tola,theiicw  synagogue,  the  tlieatrc  (with  a hand- 
some front  of  six  Ionic  rolunmv),  (he  prcTociure  and 
other  public  residences,  the  arMn.il,  barracks,  cannon 
foundry,  and  other  milibiry  establishments,  and  various 
iibllc  schools,  are  deserving  of  nigtee.  ’nierc  are  several 
ospitals  and  asylums,  civil  and  military  ]>risons,  an  ex- 
change. corn,  li<h,  and  other  markets,  various  .'issurar>ce 
ennipanies,  a roy;U  depdi  d'rtaLms,  a botanic  garden, 
Ac.  The  environs  are  well  cultivated,  and  Strasbourg 
lias  many  goiKl  public  walks;  tiio  principal  of  which  is 
the  Omtadrt.  without  the  city,  laid  out  by  the  marshal  of 
that  name  In  I?4j4. 

Strasbourg  Is  a bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  council  of  prtul'Aeunmrt,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce;  of  a university  academy,  royal 
rnlicge.  mint.  Ixsards  of  forest  (V'oiiomy.  roaas,  and 
bridges,  and  of  customs ; the  Lutheran  ronsistory  for 
theS.  of  France,  faculties  of  law,  nutlicine,  sdencwi.  Ac., 
K.  Cali),  and  Protestant  seminaries,  and  societies  of 
agriculture,  literature,  and  arts.  Tiie  miacum  of  the 
ar-vdemy  it  very  rich  in  liie  natural  products  of  Alsace. 
The  city  is  divided  Into  fmir  rantons,  in  each  of  winch  is 
a justice  of  the  peace  and  a police  ntmroissary.  It  h.is  an 
extensive  royal  maniifartory  of  snufT,  for  which  Stras- 
bourg is  fammis ; with  considerable  manufarliire*  of 
woollcD,  Unco,  oud  cottou  stuff's,  lail-cluth,  cutlery,  steel 
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srtU-le*.  mcul  buttoni.  cotton  twUt,  leather,  bate,  paper, 
pUjing  cardi,  eartbenware.  tbeil  articln,  printing  ijrpet, 
clirmi^  products,  Ac.,  cxcluitre  of  dfe-nouM'i,  brew- 
eries,  printing  eitabliahmcnti.  and  lUgar  rHinerirt : the 
pairs  itr  foies  gras  of  StraatKiurg  have  atUineil  tn  high 
gaitrononiical  celel>rU>-.  The  tr.vle  <*f  Stra-.lMmfg  U ver/ 
•xtentlvo,  its  liUMtion  on  the  Hhiuc  having  retidcrtHl  it 
a great  froiuler  eHlrepot. 

Stnubourg  is  very  ancient,  and  most  probably.  lndoe<1, 
existed  preriouslj  to  tlie  Homans.  It  assumed  the  name 
of  StraiebmrgueH  in  the  ah  century.  On  the  first  |'ar- 
Ution  of  the  Frankish  territory  it  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Auatrasia.  and  on  the  second  in  Lorraine. 
In  the  loth  century  it  belongeii  to  the  fierman  emperors, 
and  subsequently  became  a free  city  of  the  empire,  wliich 
UcnntlnuMl  to  be  till  HWl.  when  itwniUken  possesdon 
of  by  Louis  XI V.,  and  liiuiUy  aunexid  to  France.  I’icrrc 
Schsffer,  who  contests  with  (iuttciilierg  the  honour  of 
being  tiie  inventor  of  printing,  and  ncnrrals  Kellermann 
and  Kleber.  are  among  the  disthiguisbed  n.vtives  of  Stras- 
b^rg.  'i'he  latter  is  burie<l  in  the  cathtdral,  and  a inonu- 
tnent  has  l»ec«  erected  to  his  roemorr  on  the  artillery  pa- 
nule.  ( //ugo.  art.  H.u-  Hkm  i ScMreiher.  iiuiHc  dts  /ihm  ; 
Ouide  dn  t'oi/.  en  France  j Murray's  Handlutok.  4r.) 

S'FKATFt)RI)-UIM>N.A Vt»N,  a town.  niun.  bor. 
and  pari-ih  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  hund.  liarlicb- 
way,  celebrahd  as  the  birth-place  of  ShBks|>eare.  7 m. 
S.w.  Warwick.  Area  of  par.,  acres.  Fop.,  in 

IK3I,  A.I7I.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on  a gentle 
acclivity  rising  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Avon,  which 
here  expands  to  a breadth  of  alKMit  130  yards,  and  is 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  14  arches,  built  In  thi*  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  but  repairtd  and  wl«h*nid  In  1»14.  In  the 
older  parts  the  houses,  though  Intermixed  with  others 
of  more  modern  date,  have  an  antique  apjiearance  ; 
■CToral  new  streets  have,  however,  Iwrcn  constructed  of 
late  years,  and  the  corporation  has  distinguished  itself 
by  the  aid  It  has  given  to  impnivemcnts  of  all  sorts. 
( MwtsrWpn/ ^tnuf.  Heport.)  U has  a large,  handsome, 
cruciform  church,  with  a square  embatUitl  tower,  sur- 
mounts  by  a lofty  spire  : thetraiuc]>ts,  tower,  and  some 
parts  of  the  nave,  arc  early  Kuglish  ; tbe  rest  of  the 
miildiiig  is  mostly  a mixture  of  decorated  and  perpen- 
dicular. {Hickman.)  It  has  several  fine  old  monu- 
ments. or  these  the  most  Interesting  by  far  is  that  of 
Shakspearc,  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  is  con- 
st ructed  partly  of  marble,  and  partly  of  stone ; consisting 
of  a halMt-ngth  bust  of  the  po<H,  with  a cushion  before 
him.  placed  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two 
columns,  sup|>orting  an  entablature.  Under  the  bust 
are  the  following  lines : » 

Jodkio  PUIam,  gmlo  Secratem,  trie  Mannciii, 

Terrs  Icgfl,  popaius  ixumt,  Otjnipor  hsbet. 

These  are  followed  by  six  lines  in  English  verse  ; and 
on  a dot  stone,  wliich  covert  the  pave,  is  an  entreaty 
not  to  disturb  the  dust  encloascd  iieare,"  and  an  im- 
precation against  such  as  might  profane  the  ashes  of  the 
mighty  dead. 

The  living  of  this  church,  a vicarage,  worth  Ziy/.  a year, 
it  in  the  gilt  of  tbe  Enri  of  riymuuth.  Here  is  also  a 
chapel,  that  once  beluuged  to  the  guild  of  the  **  Holy 
Cross,"  suppressed  at  the  Kefonnation  : it  is  of  the  age 
of  Henry  vil.,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  se- 
veral curious  frcKO  tvUnllngt  on  its  walls.  Attached  to 
this  building  is  a haH  for  the  brethren  of  tbe  guild,  since 
us^  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  eor|>oration  ; alms-houses  fur 
*i4  poor  persons  of  ^th  sexes,  and  a free  pammar-school 
for  children,  natives  of  the  bor.  Thenuxurro  town-hall,  a 
building  of  the  Tuscan  order,  eri-cted  in  17Gq  has  a hall 
60  ft.  in  lenph  by  3UH.  in  breadth.  Having bi'cn  dedicated, 
at  the  jubilee  in  176^.  to  the  memory  uf  Sbakspeare.  It 
is  thence  culled  the  Shaks|ie4re  Hall.  It  is  decoratinl 
with  pictures,  by  Wilson  aial  Gainsborough,  of  the  great 
poet  ami  Garrirx  ; and  oiiUKte  the  building  Is  a statue  of 
the  poet,  which,  with  the  pictures,  was  presented  by 
Garrick.  Here  are  notional,  Lancastrian,  aud  other 
schools.  2 public  librariv^,  a neat  theatre,  Ac.  I'he 
A/wn.  i'orp.  Hrpnrt  says  tliat  some  uf  the  charities  tn 
the  town  arc  fii^:hly  spoken  of.  The  town  is  goveniod 
by  a moyor.  3 oldermen,  and  li  eounrillors,  but  has  no 
commisskm  of  the  peace  ; and  even  its  court  nf  record 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  Corp.  revi'ni»e,  in  IMO.  2.FM/. 
'1‘lie  only  manufacluro  carried  on  belongs  to  ouo  of  the 
departments  of  button-in.'iktng.  and  it  is  by  no  means 
extensive.  Markets  on  Fridays  ; fairs  6 limes  a sear, 
for  cattle,  corn,  pruvUloni,  Ac.  Tbe  Amn  Is  navigable 
by  Ivarges  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  It  unites 
with  the  Stratford  Canal,  which  is  itself  connected  with 
the  Worcester  aud  Birmlnglmm  Canal. 

Little,  uiWortunotely,  is  known  uf  the  life  of  the  illus- 
trious jKiet  to  whom  Stratford  owes  all  her  celebrity, 
lie  first  saw  tbe  light  on  (as  is  supnosetl)  the  'i3d  of 
April,  l•V■r4.  Having  married  In  i.XU,  he  soon  after  went 
to  l.ond<m,  where  he  produc'd  the  greater  part  of  his 
ImnmrUl  work*  : and  having  n-tiirncd  to  Sir.atford  to 
spend  Umi  ovcuuig  uf  bU  days,  died  there  in  IGlti,  on  the 
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S3d  April,  the  anniversair  of  his  birth.  This  brief 
notice  comprises  oMrIy  aU  the  authentic  information  we 
poMcsi  regarding  ihe  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  not- 
withstanding hU  death  occurred  little  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  ! ••  Ko  letter  of  his  writing  ; no  reiord  of 
his  conversation  ; no  character  of  him,  drawn  with  any 
fulness  by  a contemporary,  can  be  produced."  {Uailam.) 

The  house  In  w hich  the  great  poet  was  born,  in  Urn- 
Icy  Street,  is  still  standing  i and  is  the  resort  of  all 
visitors  to  the  town.  It  has,  however,  been  converted 
Into  two  houses,  and  otherwise  much  altered.  The 
hmiie  to  which  Shakspeare  pasted  the  latter  years  of 
his  l)fe  was.  to  the  disgrace  of  those  conccrara.  drmo- 
lishiHl  in  I7>VJ ; when  the  famou*  mulbcrry-tr«%  he  U 
said  to  have  planted  in  its  garden  was  also  cut  down  1 
( {i'ketcr's  Siraf/uni-im-Avon  ; Municipal  Boundary  Ac- 
port.  Ac.) 

S rUATFOIU)  (STONY),  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  ca  Ducks,  hund.  Newport,  on  the  Ou»**,  which 
is  here  the  boundaiy  of  tiie  co..  and  is  crossed  by  a stooe 
bridge,  (^  m.  N.E.  Buckingham.  Area  of  par..  7U 
acres.  I'op.  in  l’$3I.  I,0.^3.  It  is  built  on  the  line  of  tho 
ancient  Watling  Street,  and  is  supposi*d  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  7.cir/<JcA>r«ni  of  the  Homans.  Tbe  houM's  are 
mostly  of  freestone,  extending  for  about  1 m.  on  either 
side  ine  road.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  tho 
Gedhic  style,  in  1777  : the  living,  a perpet.  curacy,  worth 
130/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
I'here  are  meeting-houses  for  various  dissenters,  notional 
and  Sunday  schuuls,  a society  fur  apprenticing  rhlldren, 
Ac.  At  an  iim  in  this  town,  the  jwrson  of  the  young  king 
Edward  V.  was  seised,  and  Grey  and  Vaughan  arrested 
hy  ftichard  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  only  manufacture 
is  that  of  lace  ; but  the  inhab.  have  some  trade  in  com. 
Markets,  which  are  well  supplied  with  nrovisiont,  are 
held  on  Fridays:  fairs.Slst  Aug.,ai>d  Friday  before  lUth 
Oct.,  fur  hiring  servants  t and  I'/th  Nov.  fur  cattle. 

sTHOUD,  a pari,  bur.,  market.town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land,  CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Blsley,  on  the  Slade  or 
Siroud-watcr.  near  its  junction  with  tho  Frume,  9 m.  S. 
Gluiiccster.  Area  of  par.,  3,ir.<0  acres.  Fop.,  In  |H31, 
8.6U7 ; in  1A41,  b.OO.  The  pari,  bor.,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  town,  but  inrhides  the  whole  clewing 
district,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  com- 
prising about  14  iKirishcs.  Inc  general  characteristics 
of  the  district  arc,  *'  the  situatiun  of  the  mills  on  streams 
ill  deep  rarines  ; the  scattered  and  irregular  manner  In 
which  tlie  houses  arc  built  on  tho  hill  sides;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  high  land  (in  many  cases  either 
wood  or  common,  with  few  inhab.)  and  Uie  valleys  stud- 
ded  with  houses  and  thickly  pcc^Ied."  {Pari.  Bound. 
Hc^ort.) 

Stroud  stands  on  the  side  ofa  hill,  and  roniists  ehlefiy 
of  a long  street,  crossed  by  another  at  its  base:  the 
houses  are  guKl,  and  the  streets  well  paved  aud  lighUxl. 
The  parish  church,  a large  etiifice,  has  a tower  with  an 
octangiUar  steeple  at  its  W.end.  'ITie  living,  a perpetual 
curacy,  worth  1.12/.  a year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  jlisoup  of 
Gloucester.  There  are  places  of  wurslilp  fur  Baptists, 
lodepf'ndcnts.  Wetleyans,  Ac. ; and  several  charities  for 
educating  p<Htr  children,  and  giving  relief  to  the  poor. 

Stroud,  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  tbe  eenire.  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Stroud-water.  which  U not 
only  made  available  for  tbe  working  of  machinery,  but  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dyelug  of  scarlet  ansi 
other  colours.  The  clothing  trade  has,  (n  consequence, 
extended  lUcIf  principally  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
on  which  there  are  numerous  fuliiDg-mills,  Ac.  In  IhSfi, 
there  were  14  mills  in  Stroud  jiar.,  about  half  impelled 
by  water  and  half  liy  steam,  which  employed  toother 
1,299  workpeople.  ( Mills  assd  Facloriet  Hep.) 

Tbe  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  state  of  the  clothing  trade.and  partakes 
of  the  ductuations  lucideot  to  the  hitter.  Fowcr-lixnns 
have  begun  to  be  Introduced  into  the  manufacture,  txjt 
hitherto  they  have  not  made  much  progress.  Tho 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  passes  close  to  the 
town,  ti  of  great  advantage  to  its  trade. 

The  Hrfonn  Act  cuoferred  on  Stroud,  and  its  adjacent 
district,  as  tpc*ci&ed  above,  the  important  privilege  of 
sending  2 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Begistered  electors,  in 
Ktt»-4n,  1,202.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  in 
Stroud.  Markets,  on  Fridays : fairs.  May  10.  and  Aug. 
21.,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

STIJHLWEISSKNHUHG.  a town  of  lluDgarr,  cap. 
co.  ofits  own  name,  IHm.  N.E.  Lake  Balaton,  and 3.1m. 
S.W.  Buda.  Pup.  with  its  two  suburbs,  SO.oou.  (Acr- 
ghaus. ) " Though  formerly  a Homan  town,  and  a name 
uf  frequent  occurrence  In  Hungarian  history,  it  cuntaJos 
nothing  remarkable.  The  palace  of  the  bishop,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  eonnected  with  It.  are  handMroe; 
but  the  streets  are  badly  pavetl,  and  the  whulc  town  dis- 
agreeably,placed  in  the  centre  of  a huge  bog."  {Paget's 
Ilstngary.  i.  2.'i7.)  U was,  for  a lengtheneil  period,  the 
residence  of  the  soverulgns  nf  Hungary,  and  nos  a royal 
mausolenm,  in  which  14  of  them  are  buried.  It  Inu  a 
gymnasium  and  other  R.  Catb.  Kbools  a luiiiury  aca- 
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dmiT.  a MafTar  ftc.  ( with  mtnufhctarM  of 

woollm  cluth,  (Unncl,  M>ap.  and  leather,  Sai. 

£newciop.,  He.) 

STUTTGAKn,  a cUy  of  S.  (termany.  cap.  of  the 
kingdom  of  WtrtcmburK ; on  the  Neacn.  a imall  tribu- 
tary of  the  Nerkar,  about  U m.  from  it»  embmirhure  in 
that  river,  %'<  m.  8.K.  by  B.  (’arUruhe,  and  I9i>  m.  K.W. 
Munich  l<at.  (of  the  gymna*lum)  4tf->  4V  9t"  N.; 
long.  9°  {O'  4M"  K.  Fop.,  iorluding  lome  luburban  vlU 
lagpt,  about  Sa.Vk).  {neref)«tts.)  It  it  tiluated  in  an 
amphitheatre  of  fertile  hHU  ; and  having  been,  for  the 
rooit  part,  laid  ot<t  during  the  preaent  century,  U one  of 
the  cleane»i%nd  handfomett  towni  of  (iermany. 

**  The  approach  of  Stuttgard  i»  exceedingV 
The  road  passes  through  an  avenue  of  lofty  poplars,  axid 
you  etiter  the  broad  and  hamiaome  .NVcAar  with- 

out encountering  any  of  thi>»r  diugreeable  or  vulgar 
appearance*  that  frequently  dl»tingui*h  the  luburh*  ^ a 
capital.  The  city  may  be  said  to  ttand  in  the  centre  of 
a garden ; on  every  »ide  U it  ■iirrounded  by  vineyards 
and  orchard*.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked , but  in  the  modem, 
they  are  broad  and  handsome.  The  court  and  the  mi- 
litary. with  the  other  necessary  cor>comitantt  of  a capital, 
give  it  rather  a lively  air  ; and  there  is  usually  a great 
Inislle  in  the  streets.'*  ( Sfrang's  frcnwaiMr  In  1831,  ii. 
394.)  Other  travellers  say  that  It  is  very  dull,  present- 
ing little  to  interest  a stranger;  and  that,  like  most 
other  capitals  of  petty  states,  it  has  a parade  of  im- 
portance, to  which  it  is  really  not  entitled.  It  has 
also  been  evidently  a mistake  to  plant  the  city  on  the 
dlrtr  and  stagnant  Nesen.  Inste.'id  of  the  Neckar,  a fine 
navigable  stream,  which  might  have  opened  for  it  acon- 
ihterabte  traffic  to  atnl  from  the  Kbine.  And  from  being 

Stared  in  a deep  hollow.  It  is  in  winter,  according  to 
pencer,  envelo|>ed  in  mists  and  fogs,  while  In  summer 
h Is  unhealthy  from  malaria.  {Uermanjf  amd  tkt  Ger- 
mmHM,  il.  337.) 

The  new  royal  palace  has  the  advantage,  if  such  it  be, 
of  being  situated  both  In  town  and  country  ; opening  on 
one  side  into  a fine  park,  and  on  the  other  into  a spacious 
square,  planted  with  trees  and  fronting  the  Kdnirt 
Sirane,  or  King’s  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city.  The 
palare  il  an  imposing  freeslunc  edifice,  begun  in  1746, 
and  completed  by  the  late  king.  It  has  a centre  and  two 
projecting  wings  ; the  whole  forming,  like  Buckingham 
Wlace.  three  side*  of  a square.  The  parapets  are  deco- 
rated with  handsome  statues  ; but  the  root  immediately 
above  the  grand  entrance  is  surmounted,  we  cannot  say 
adorned,  with  a large  gilt  crown,  cushion,  Ac.  The  same 
bad  taste  doe*  not  prevail  in  the  interior,  though  even 
there  oitmtaiion  ami  costliness  are  every  where  visible. 
<,4isfs*iim  near  tAe  Khine,  p.  316.)  There  are  a vast 
number  of  apartments,  and  several  are  fitted  up  with 
splendid  tapa'Stries.  from  the  flobeUns  at  Paris,  presents 
from  Napoleon  to  his  ally  the  late  king.  Betides  which, 
the  paLsce  contains  many  good  Flemish  paintings  and 
sculptures  by  Danekker  and  ('anova.  In  the  same  nubile 
square  in  which  the  new  palace  is  situated  are  tne  old 
palace  and  the  theatre.  The  former,  now  occupied  by 
the  officers  of  the  court  or  gnveniinent,  has  the  as|ioct  of 
a feudal  fortress ; aixl  behind  It  is  a (kHldc  church,  to 
which  are  monuments  of  the  I>tikes  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  theatre  is  merely  a wooden  building ; but  it  has 
usually  a good  comitany. 

Some  other  builalngt  are  worthy  of  notice  ; as  the  pa- 
laces of  other  members  of  the  royal  familv,  the  Simiif- 
ham.  or  chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Wirtemberg.  to 
the  debates  and  divisions  of  which  the  public  are  always 
admitt«*d ; tlie  city  county-hmise,  chancery  court,  new 
barracks,  post-office,  royal  and  city  schools.  Urge  hos- 
pital, workhouse,  royal  stuii-h»use,  adjoining  the  palace, 
with  an  extensive  stud  uf  Rne  horses,  royal  stables,  and 
riding-school.  Ac.  ^uttgard  has  6 Lutheran  churches, 
a t.'afvinUt  and  a Rom.  Oath,  church,  and  a synaaogiie. 
The  |iubUc  library,  open  daily  from  9 to  13,  and  from  3 
|o5,  a very  large  aud  valuable  collection,  comprises  from 
170,000  loiHM.KSivuls..  including  a magniftcent  collection 
of  Bibles.  The  museum  of  natural  history  comprises  a 
remarkable  collection  of  fossils  found  at  Kannstadt. 
There  are  royal  cabinets  of  medals,  antiquities,  models, 
maps,  diarts,  Ac.,  and  many  private  libraries  and  collcc- 
lloM.  Without  having  the  pretensions  of  either  Munich 
or  Dresden,  to  be  considered  a seat  of  the  fine  arts,  Stutt- 
gard has  btwn  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  or  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  roost  eminent  German  literati  and 
artists ; as  Schiller,  Danekker,  Mensel,  long  the  editor 
of  the  Itaron  Cotta,  the  famous  pub- 

lisher, Ar.  Many  of  Danneker’s  finest  works  are  in  this 
city,  and  here  Schiller  wnite  hit  Robber*.  .Stuttgard  is 
an  industrious  town,  though  unfavourably  situaiesl  for 
trade.  Cotta's  publishing  establishment  Is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  on  the  Continent.  Next  to  printing 
and  bookbiwling.  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  cot- 
ton poods,  and  the  making  optical,  mathematical,  and 
mustCAl  instrument*,  are  tiic  ctiiel  branches  of  manufac- 
turing Industry.  Some  agreeable  eflervesclltg  wine  is 
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made  on  the  anrroandlng  hills  t and  about  3 n.  N.B.  the 
city  is  Kannetadt,  rosort^  to  by  the  cltiseDS  and  others 
as  a favourite  watering-place. 

Stuttgard  BUffhrrd  s*>verely  In  the  wars  of  the  16th  end 
I7th  centuries  ; bur  It  escap^  with  little  loss  daring  the 
last  war,  though  repeatedly  occupied  ^ the  armies  on 
both  sitW.  {aergkam  i Mentmin((rr,  Betekr.  now  ff'ttr- 
temberg  ; iitrang  ; Spencer  ; Mmrrmp't  Hand-book  Jdr 
S.  Gtrmana.  Ac.) 

Sl’DBCnY.  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  England,  prin- 

«in  tha  oo.  Suflblk,  but  partly  also  in  Kssex,  on 
our,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  IH  in.  W. 
Ipswich,  atxl  60  in.  N.E.  London.  The  pari.  bor. 
Includes  the  three  pars,  of  8c.  Peter,  Si-  Gregory,  and 
All  Saints,  and  some  small  extra-parochial  dutrl^  on 
the  Suflblk  aide  of  the  river,  with  tne  hamlet  of  Bolling 
deiwmm-Brundrn.  in  Essex  : Its  area  nay  amount,  in  all. 
to  about  1.100  acres,  and  it  had.  in  IKSI,  a pop.  of  about 
6.500,  of  which  4.677  belonged  to  the  old  bor.  **  The 
town  of  Sudbury  lies  towards  the  8.  extremity  of  the  bor. 
It  is  a neat,  clean,  and  weil-buUt  town.  Under  the  pro* 
visions  of  a local  act,  it  is  lighted,  the  footpaths  llaggixl. 
and  the  roads  kept  in  repair : it  is  also  watted  occaiuon- 
aliy.  The  town  has  b(wn  much  improved  of  late  years 
Internally,  but  the  buildings  have  not  extended  beyond 
its  fnrroer  llrolcs,  and,  indeed,  this  cannot  occur;  for  the 
lands  Immediately  surrounding  the  town,  which  are 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  ore  subject  to  a right  of  common 
pasture  during  part  of  the  year.  It  is  add,  that  if  tbU 
right  could  Iw  abolished,  the  buildings  would  probf^ly 
increase."  (.Vssss.  Ca^.  Hep.)  Sudbury  bos  3 churches, 
AH  Saints,  St.  Gregory,  and  Si.  Peier ; mostly  in  the 
perpeodirulor  style,  but  some  of  the  tracery,  and  ottw 
parts,  have  been  much  mutilated.  ( AicAiisan's  Gothic 
Arc.)  The  living  of  All  Saints,  a vkaroge,  worth  119f.  a 
year,  it  in  the  fpft  of  Sperling,  Rsq. ; those  SU 
Gregory  and  St.  Peter,  curacies,  wu^  16Uf-  a year,  are 
in  the  gift  of  Sir  L.  Maclean.  Except  a Urge  Indepen- 
dent chapel  and  a Baptist  chapel,  there  are  few  or  no 
other  buitdings  worth  notice;  and  no  remains  exist  of 
the  Benedictine  priory,  founds  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1491.  has  an  Income  of 
about  ion/,  a year ; and  there  are  various  other  charities, 
including  a national  school,  at  which  about  1.10  rhlldren 
attend ; but  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  here  is  said 
to  be  very  defective. 

SudlHiry  was  one  of  the  towns  In  which  the  immigrant 
Flemish  woollen  manufacturers  were  establtshed  by  Ed- 
ward IlL  Its  woollen  trade  has,  however,  been  for  many 
years  nearly  disetmttnued,  though.  luckily,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  silk.  In  1638  there  were  estimated 
to  be  about  6uu  Inruns  in  the  town ; of  which  270  were 
wrought  by  men,  2.V)  liy  women  and  girls,  aud  80  by  boys. 
They  were  then,  however,  little  more  than  half  employed. 
Mantels,  lute*,  and  gros-de- Naples  are  the  articles  |^d- 
cipaJly  maitulacturcd.  Jacquard  looms  are  not  very  gene- 
rally introduced.  The  Sudbury  weavers  are  said  to  be 
1«M  expert  in  making  fine  goods  than  the  weavers  In 
^tolHelds  ; but  wages  are  nearly  the  some  in  both. 
'Im  average  per  week,  after  deducting  expenses,  was,  in 
IH.3H,  for  velvets  and  satins,  ISs. ; for  flared  goods.  IQs. ; 
and  for  gros-de-Naples,  about  7s.  6d.  In  addition  to  silk 
weaving,  there  is  at  Sudbury  a manufacture  of  bunt, 
ings,  which  cmnloys  about  900  looms  In  the  town. 
These  are  wrougnt  by  women  and  children,  or  old  men 
unfit  for  silk-weaving.  The  wages  ebtoined  at  this  ero- 
ployment  average  ftom  St.  id.  to  4s.  Gd.  a week-  ( Hand* 
loom  H’eaoert'  Rep.  11.) 

Sudbunr  is  governed  by  a mayor.  3 other  aldermen,  and 
12  councillors ; and  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  a 
weekly  court  of  record.  Ac.  Corp.  rev.,  in  1640,  3l7f.  13s. 
The  pari,  and  mun.  bnrs.  are  co-extenxive. 

Sudbury  has  sent  3 meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  Boundary  Act 
Increased  its  limits,  at  already  noticed ; but  it  is  said, 
whether  justly  or  not  we  do  not  uoderiake  to  decide,  to 
be  now,  as  formerly,  distinguished  by  the  venality  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  constituent  body.  Keg.  electors, 
in  1639-40,  694.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fair*.  March 
IS..  July  10..  ami  Sept. 4.,  for  earthenware,  glass,  and 
toys.  {Part.  Rep.) 

Gainsborough,  the  eminent  artist,  worthy,  os  Sir 
JiMhua  Keynold*  has  stated  {Fourteenth  lyitcoune),  to 
rank  among  the  first  painters  of  the  English  si  hool.  was 
a native  of  Sudbury,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1737. 
Sudbury  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Knneld,  whose 
Compe^ium  t[f  Rrucker't  Hiitorp  qf  Pktlotuphy  Is  drawn 
up  with  great  skill  aod  iud^rnt,  and  is.  in  fact,  the 
best  work  on  the  subji’ct  in  the  English  language, 

.SUEZ,  a town  and  sea-port  of  Egypt,  near  tne  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulph  of  its  own  name,  which  is  also  Che 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Hid  Sea.  76  m.  E.  Cairo;  tat.  29° 
HP  10"  N.,  long.Jki^  ly  y'  E.  Pop.  recentiy estimated  at 
only  1,600;  but  this  must  be  independent  of  the  numer- 
ous pilgrims  and  merchants,  who  are  continually  passing 
thniugh  the  town,  .Sues  being  on  the  main  route  between 
Cairo  and  Mecca,  and  on  that  by  which  the  coouneroe  of 
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Egypt  vHh  th6  countries  to  the  oattvard  U CAnied  on. 
The  hnd  of  the  gulph  on  which  it  ttaiidi  hat  Always  bcrn 
the  teat  of  a coniWleral>le  transit  trade,  and  the  ancient 
cities  of  Artinoe  ami  Kolsum  stood  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  ; but  Suet  is  a comparatiTcljr  modem  at  well  at  a 
Tcry  mean  town.  Turner  sajrs,  “ Take  It  for  all  In  all. 
Suet  It  indltputahljr  the  mott  miserable  pinre  I have  teen 
in  the  Levant.  Us  only  gate  is  to  the  N.W. : threecan. 
non  are  mounted  near  ft.  and  there  are  eight  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  tea.  In  itt  present  ttate,  M)  men  could  take 
It  with  rate.  Suet  produces  nothing,  bring  on  all  sides 
surruurKled  by  the  desert.  The  cluthi*t,  ainl  even  the 
provliloni,  of  the  tnlulM.  are  all  brought  from  I'alro,  to 
the  last  Ic^.  Fre<]uent  caravans  come  from  Jalft  and 
Jertisalem,  bringing  oil,  iol»acro,  and  soap.'*  (7*urncr'/ 
Levant,  il.  414,  4I.^.)  It  suffered  much  frtwn  the  French, 
by  whom  U was  In  great  i>art  destroyed  ; and  it  now  con* 
ststs  tnerelr  of  sun.drlrd  brick  houses  and  unpavod 
streets,  with  about  a dutm  mosques,  a Greek  church, 
custom-house,  Ac. ; the  ahole  surrounded  by  a ruined 
wall  and  some  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  Frcoch. 
It  Is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  it  by 
the  Arabs  from  wells  leTcral  miles  distant,  and.  besides 
being  high-priced,  Is  of  a nauseous  description.  The  port 
is  acccsarole  only  by  boats  of  from  30  to  60 tons.  Steamers 
and  other  Tessels  belongtng  to  the  R.  I.  ('ompany  nuKir 
outside  a sand  bar  at  a distance  of  3 m.  from  the  town. 
But  since  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  called  the 
over-land  route  to  India,  .Sues  has  heroine  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  an 
agent  for  the  B.  I.  Company,  and  of  several  commercial 
agents. 

The  Oulph  of  Sues,  which  at  low  water  is  In  many 
parts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable,  is  memorable  in 
Hacred  History  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  nost.  The  Isthmus  of  Suer,  connecting 
Alia  and  AfHca,  is  a sandy  waste,  between  70  and  SO  re. 
across.  Near  Siiei  may  still  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the 
canal  cut  by  Pharaoh  >rchn  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
to  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Silo.  {Tumer't  Levant ; 
Diet,  lifoff.  ; Private  injormatiim,  Ac.) 

SUFFOLK-  a mark.  co.  of  Knglaud,  baring  N.  the 
CO.  Norfolk,  K.  the  German  Ocean.  S.  Kssex,  ami  W. 
Cambridge.  Area.  9G9.600  acres,  of  which  about  il20,000 
arc  suppMcd  to  bo  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface 
generally  flat.  Soil  various ; that  of  the  middle  and 
roost  extensive  district  consists  principally  of  a strong 
loam,  on  a clay-marl  bottom.  Tne  district,  bounded  by 
the  livert  Stour,  Orwell,  and  Brett,  S.from  Burstali, 
Is  a very  rich  loam,  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
maritime  district,  lying  along  the  K.  coast,  consUti 
of  Mndy  loam  and  s.and,  whi<h  In  some  places  Is  covered 
with  heath.  The  toil  in  the  N.W.  parti  is  comparatively 
poor,  conststirm  partly  of  sand  ano  partly  of  peat.  On 
the  whole,  Sufmik  Is  not  inferior,  in  respect  of  natural 
fertility,  to  any  co.  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  dry  ; 
but  frosts  are  severe,  and  in  spring  the  K. B.  winds  are 
sharp  and  prevalent  Tillage  husbandry  Is  prosecuted 
with  great  skill,  spirit,  amt  lucxess.  Ploughing,  in  every 
part  of  the  co.,  is  performed,  as  In  ScoCl.and,  by  a pair  of 
nories  driven  by  the  ploughman,  ami  Is  extremely  well 
executed.  Fallowing  is  uniformly  prartiievi  <m  the  heavy 
lands.  These.  alM,  are  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  beans,  which,  as  well  as  peas,  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Turnips  not  so  extensively  grown  os  in 
Norfolk,  Iwiug  principally  raised  on  the  boraers  of  Cam- 
bridgestiire.  On  clover  leys  wheat  is  verv  generally 
planted  by  the  dibble ; but,  when  the  land  will  admit,  all 
sorts  of  grain,  as  well  as  turnips,  arn  drilled.  Most  of 
the  land  in  beaus,  peas,  tares,  Ac.,  is  now  drilled  without 
any  ploughing,  being  merely  scaiifled  and  scuffled,  so  as 
Co  be  rendered  Une  enough  for  the  drill  to  work.  The 
usual  rotation  In  the  turnip  lands  is.  1st,  turnips;  3d, 
barley;  3d,  seeds  ; 4th,  wheat:  on  the  heavy  lands,  1st, 
fallow;  3d.  wheat;  3d.  seeds  or  beans;  4th,  wheat: 
when  the  3d  is  seeds,  beans  or  oats  come  in  Mh.  Hemp 
has  been  cultivated  for  a lengthened  period,  and  is  reck, 
oned  of  the  flnest  quality.  Carrots  arc  a good  deal 
grown  : and  hops  are  raised  In  the  vicinity  of  Siowmarkct. 
Suffolk  Is  famous  fnr  its  breeds  of  horses,  rattle,  and 
hogs.  The  horses  are  called  puneSet  \ and  are.  as  the 
term  Implies,  short  and  romp^t,  being  well  fitted  fur 
regular  farm  work.  The  cattle  have  sprung  from  the 
Galloways,  many  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  co.  Like 
their  progenitors,  they  are  polled,  and  rather  smail-sised. 
They  are  better  suited  than  the  Galloways  for  the  dairy, 
being  excellent  milkers.  The  produce  of  butter  is  not. 
however,  Bupiwsed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  milk, 
though  U be  also  very  ronsideranle.  Arthur  Ynimg  sup- 
posed that  about  40,uuo  firkins  of  butter  were  annually 
scut  from  Suffolk  to  l-uodon.  (Survep,  8d  rd.  p.  304.); 
and.  as  the  management  of  cows  is  now  better  under- 
stood. and  more  attended  (n,  the  quantity  may.  at  present, 
be  incretued  to  'lO.OOO  nr  M.UK)  firkins.  Stock  of  sheep 
about  .V)>1,000.  Wnrrens  were  formerly  numen)iis  In  the 
sandy  district,  but  they  are  now  much  diminished.  Pro- 
perty much  divided  ; agood  deal  lu  the  hands  of  respect- 
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able  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates.  Farms 
generally  Urge,  but  many  small.  The)r  arc  itinally  let  on 
lease  for?  or  14  years.  Tenants  mostly  restraint  from 
exceeding  3 com  crops  to  a fallow  ; but,  in  other  respects, 
they  are  left  pretty  much  at  liberty.  Farm  buildings 
Indiflbrent.  Cotta^  generally  boa  Average  rent  of 
land,  14s.  3|<f.  an  acre.  Minerals  of  no  Importance. 
This  CO.  was  formerly  celebrated  fnr  its  manufactures, 
particuUrlr  those  of  wool ; but  they  are  now  much  de- 
cayed. Mixed  silks  and  worsted  stuffs  are  still,  however, 
manufactured  at  Sudbury,  Gaiosford.  and  other  places. 
Gun-flinls  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Brandon. 
There  Is  a considerable  manufacture  of  stays  at  ((wwich. 

Suffolk  is  well  watered,  being  Intersectea  by  the  rivers 
Orwell,  Ueben,  Aid,  Blythe,  and  Lack.  It  is  separate 
from  Bssex  by  the  Stour.  Suffolk  is  divided  into  21 
humU.,  and  MO  pars.  It  returns  II  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C. ; vis..  4 for  the  co-.  3 esu;h  for  (ho  bor.  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, Ipswich,  and  Sudbury  ; and  1 for  the  bor.  of  Bye 
and  contiguous  pars.  Registered  electors  fnr  the  cn..  in 
1839-40.  11,495,  vii.C,404lorthe  B.,  and  5,091  for  the  W. 
div.  In  1841,  Suffolk  had  64.WI  Inhab.  houses,  and 
315,129  inhab.,  of  whom  154. 107  were  males,  and  IGl.fm 
females.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  pour  in 
IM3K-39.  145,871.  Annual  value  of  real  property  In  |N|5, 
L157.3U5/.  Profits  of  trades  and  professions  In  ditto. 
453.4H.V. 

SUMATRA,  the  most  W.  islatKl  of  the  R.  archi- 
pelago, and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  E.  seas, 
between  lat.  6°  N.  and  S.,  and  the  9T>th  and  Uskb 
degs.  of  K.  long.,  separated  on  the  S'.K.  from  the  Malay 
peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  klalacca,  and  on  the  S.B. 
from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  haring  R.  the  Soa  of 
Java,  ansi  surrouoded  on  nearly  all  mher  sides  by  tho 
Indian  Ocean.  Us  direction  is  from  N.W.  to  S.  B..  nearly 
parallel  to  tho  kfalay  peninsula.  It  being  divided  by  tho 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  |K>rtions.  It  is  of  an  elon- 
gated shape,  about  l.(>50ro.in  length,  and  has  an  area 
variously  estimated  at  fVom  122,000  to  138,000  tq.  m. 
Its  population  is  whully  unknown ; but  it  has,  not> 
withsiiinding,  liecn  estimated  at  about  3.000,(XX}.  Va- 
rious mounUin  chains  run  through  the  Island  longitu- 
dinally,  sometimes  in  treble  or  tour-fold  ranges,  rising 
under  the  equator  to  14,000  or  15.000  ft.  in  height,  and 
always  much  nearer  to  the  W.  than  to  the  B.  coast.  Tho 
B.  half  of  the  Island  is,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  low,  flat, 
and  intersected  by  numeruui  rivers.  Some  of  these,  as 
the  PaJeinbang,  JambI,  Indragiri,  and  Siak  rivers,  aru 
of  considerable  lisc.  but  they  have  been  hitherto  little 
explored  by  Europeans.  The  W.  side  of  the  Island  U 
Also  well  supplied  with  water;  and  in  the  Interior  are 
numerous  small  lakes,  llie  climate,  even  in  the  plains, 
is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  in  a country  situated 
in  the  mklst  of  the  torrid  tone,  'ilie  thermometer  at 
mid-day  generally  fluctuates  tretween  83^  and  85<^  Fahr., 
though  it  sometimes  rises  to  87^  or  88^,  at  sunrise  It  is 
usnally  as  low  as  70^.  Dense  fogs,  thunder  storms,  aM 
water-sMuts.  off  tbe  coasts,  are  very  frequent,  l^c  soil 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  which  Is  that  best  known 
to  Europeans,  is  a stiff  reddish  clay,  and  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  surface,  especially  towards  the  S..  is  an  Im- 
pervious forest.  Gold  dust,  which  is  very  abundant, 
copper,  iron,  sulphur  in  Che  numerous  volcanic  districts, 
saltpetre,  coal  of  indifferent  qualitr.  and  naplitha  appear 
Co  tK>  the  chief  mineral  products.  The  copf>rr  ore  is  very 
rich,  but.  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabs.,  the 
mines  arc  little  wrought,  except  over  a very  limited  dis- 
trict.  Gold  dust  Is.  nuwever,  an  article  of  considerable 
traffle,  and  is  brought  by  mcrchanis  from  the  interior  to 
the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron.  Iron  tools, 
and  the  piece  goods  of  the  K.  Indies  and  Europe.  Among 
the  vegetable  producta,  the  most  important  U pepper, 
the  average  prtMiu-e  of  which  may  amount,  at  present, 
(1842)  to  about  30.000,(4)0  lbs.  a year,  of  which  about 
21.000.000  are  hirnlshcsl  by  the  W.,  and  9,000,000  by  tbe 
K.cnait.  Tills  supply  amounts,  in  fact,  to  more  than 
all  the  pepper  supplietl  by  all  tbe  other  countries  In  the 
world.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  luretgners,  especially  Dutch,  English,  and 
Amerlrans.  But  little  Sumatra  pepper  goes  to  China. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Mulurcas  by  the  British,  In 
1790.  the  nutmeg  and  clove  were  introduced  at  B^- 
coolrn  ; and.  in  Im35.  their  culture  had  so  far  succeeded, 
that  the  produce,  in  that  year,  was  estimated  at  89,000 
lbs.  of  nutmegs,  34.000  lbs.  cloves,  and  22,000  lbs.  oil 
mace ; but  their  quality  being  very  Inferior,  as  mm* 
pared  with  the  products  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda 
Isles,  the  culture  has  made  little  farther  progress.  Cam- 
phor Is  one  of  the  most  valujdile  kinds  of  produce,  and 
the  Sumatran  camphor  sells  in  China  for  13  tiroes  the 
pHco  of  that  of  Japan.  It  is  the  concrete  Juice  of  the 
nrpobalanopt  Campkora,  and  a tree  of  tbe  order  Gntti~ 
Jerm  (whereas  the  Japan  camphor  is  derived  from  a 
species  of  laurel).  It  grows  only  in  the  N.  part  of  Su- 
matra.not  lieiiig  found  S.  of  the  lioe,  or  beyond  the  Sd 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  It  is  a stout  tree,  its  trunk  sometimes 
measuring  6 or  7 R.  in  diameter.  'Xlio  same  tree  pro> 
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(li>ce«,  under  difl«*rent  circumtuncp«.  CJunphor,  oil,  or 
pKcli,  which  are  fiiuiMl  in  ravltic*  uf  the  Inink,  not  ex* 
IciidinK  the  whole  length  of  (he  tret*,  but  in  Bm.111  i>or* 
tion*  Ilf  I and  1)  ft.  long  at  certain  (iUtaiiret.  *'  'I'hu 
method  of  dikcoTcriiiR  the  camphor  U,  hy  m.iking  a deep 
Incision  with  a M.day  nxe,  till  the  caiiiplior  is  «et.*n  : ! 
hundre<tt  of  trt>e«  in.\v  he  (hn<  mutii.iteJ  before  the  j 
suuKht  for  tree  it  iiitcovt  red  ; wiien  attuioeil,  it  i«  felleii  ! 
;uid  rut  in  junks.  A futhom  long,  which  are  again  split, 
and  the  c.omplmr  is  found  in  the  heart,  ocrupring  a 
space  of  the  thickness  of  a man's  ami.  'I'he  produce  of 
.1  middling-sized  tree  it  about  M Chinese  catties,  or  iiearlv 
11  H>«. : ami  of  a large  one.  doulUe  tlie  qnantitf.'’ 

{Rt)xhurgh  tn  AfitU.  lU.^rarcht’s.  \u.)  Uice  Is  the  prm* 
cipAl  species  of  grain.  It  is  of  very  dhr<-rent  varieties, 
ctxnprutii  in  the  two  great  ei.'ivses  of  upland  and  low*  | 
iami,  the  former  Ix  ing  considered  the  best.  The  land  | 
destined  for  its  culture  is  clioicn  at  tiic  approach  of  the 
dry  se.iMUi ; and  as  freth  grmiiid  is  frequently  rhMrr-d 
for  tlie  purpose,  the  wanton  deatruction  of  line  tiinUer 
is  imtuentc.  The  rlee  is  sow  n at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  and  ri]K'us  in  atiout  fire  months  from  thiit  lime.  i 
The  same  spot  of  tow  ground  Is.  for  the  most  part,  used  ' 
without  iiiti'rmissloii  for  several  years,  the  degree  of 
culture  liestuwcd  by  turning  up  the  soil,  and  the  over-  i 
flowing  water,  preserving  its  lertllity.  Fallows  occur 
ocraslcmally  ; hut  as  iKCUpaficy  in  most  ]>ans  of  Sumatra 
gives  the  right  of  property  iu  the  land,  they  arc  not  very  I 
frequent. 

Tlie  suieoAr,  or  fields  adapted  for  rice  In  low  and  wet  i 
situations,  are  prepired  hy  tornuic  into  them  a number  of 
bulfaltMU  ; or  iu  parts  where  it  is  less  jKTin.inently  moist, 
the  soil  is  turnesi  up  either  with  a wooilon  instrument  i 
betwi^n  a hoc  and  a pickaxe,  or  with  a piougli.  While 
the  $atrah$  are  in  prepuration,  a small,  ndpicent.  and  ' 
convenient  spot  of  gooil  soil  is  chosen,  in  which  the  seed  I 
grain  is  sown  as  thick  .is  it  can  welt  lie  on  the  gnmnd ; and 
after  having  grown  to  the  height  of  several  inches,  it  is  i 
taken  up,  in  showery  wnather,  and  trans|>UnttHl  to  the 
aairah.  where  holes  arc  ma>le.  fournr  live  inches  asuiKier, 
to  receive  the  plants.  To  the  minute  care  thus  liestowcd 
upon  the  latter.  Marjuleii  atlrlliutes  the  large  proportion 
oi  produce  obt.aliUHl,  which,  he  says,  averages  UiO.  atid  is 
Boimdime*  as  high  even  as  IShfold!  (.Vdrsdrn’s  5m* 
m^fru,  p.77.)  A singular  method  is  adupt'-d  for  sep.i* 
rating  the  grain  from  the  car.  The  bunches  of  piuidy 
are  spre.id  on  inais,  and  the  Sum.vtrans  rub  out  the  grain 
under  their  ft'et,  supporting  ilicmselves  for  the  mure  easy 

Crformanec  ofthis  iahour  by  holding  with  their  hands  a 
mhoo,  phiceil  tmrisoiilally  ou-r  their  heads.  As  an 
article  of  lr.-ide,  Sumatran  rice  seiuns  to  be  of  a mom 
periihrUde  nature  than  that  of  most  countries,  the  upland 
rice  not  iM'ing  expected  to  ket*p  longer  tiian  1*2  months, 
and  the  lowland  showing  si^ni  of  dec.ay  after  fi.  Kagu  it  I 
common  in  Sumatnu  and  is  used  occasionally  as  food,  I 
though  not  an  article  of  general  use.  Millet  Is  ruUi*  | 
vated.  but  In  no  great  quantity.  'l‘he  cocoa-nut,  betel.  i 
bamlxm.  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an  abundance  of  | 
tropical  fruits,  are  itidigenous.  The  sugar *cane  Is  cultl*  | 
vated  not  for  the  mauufaettire  of  sugar,  but  for  the  soke  ' 
of  chew  ing  the  Juicy  rei*>l ; uml  hemp,  lusU'iid  of  being  , 
usrsl  lor  the  sup|i1y  of  inateriaU  ior  cotd.tge,  fur*  ; 
nUhes  an  iiitoxirntlng  pnqKir.Uiun.  Tunneric,  ginger,  ' 
cassia,  indigo,  roiftss  caoutcliouc,  ratlniis.  manv  sceiiteil  ; 
worHls,  and  in  the  N.  bcuzotn,  arc  among  thcotner  priu*  i 
cipal  kinds  of  protlure.  | 

BulCilo<?s  are  the  most  important  live  stock  ; the  ox  , 
does  not  api»ear  to  Im*  naturalist'd.  'I'he  l>rc**d  of  hnrset  is 
■mall,  but  wcll-maite  and  hardy  ; shet'p  aI.«o  nre  small.  I 
The  hog  .and  goat  arc  both  domestic  and  wild.  Hlephants,  1 
and  many  siH*cies  <if  deer.  abouiMi ; and  tigers  of  a Urge  , 
and  {Kiweruil  species,  tnc  rhinoceros,  iuppopotamus.  j 
or.ang-ouUng.  bears,  Ac.  are  met  with,  liesides  other  ani-  I 
mals  in  great  variety.  .4ruuiid  (he  shores  extensive  j 
coral  islands  arc  coiitinualiy  forming  ; and  coral  is  one  | 
of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  the  other  rxjxirls  j 
lieing  iwpjK-r,  rice,  camphor,  and  other  n.illre  products.  I 
The  ImiMirts  are  chiefly  Indian  pl><v  g»KKls,  salt,  silks,  ' 
and  opium  from  Hind'.ist.’ui ; otvirse  {xtrccl.tln.  iron  pans,  i 
gold  tlircad  and  many  small  .'irticies,  from  tdiina ; strl)>e«i  [ 
cottons,  spice*,  kriscs,  and  other  wrc.apons,  from  Java,  I 
Cch>b<-».  and  the  rest  of  the  arrhi|H-l.igo ; rnetoli,  hard*  ' 
ware,  cutlery,  and  bruail  cl'dhs  from  Kurope.  t 

According  to  native  tr.ulltions,  .Sumatra  and  the  adja*  t 
cent  isi.inds  have  bti-n  the  orlu'inji  sr.xt  of  the  Malay  '■ 
race  ; the  tvpe  of  which  is  certaluly  there  met  with  in  its  i 
greatest  perfeclion.  I*xc«*pt  the  ,\ohmcse.  Inhabiting  { 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  islami,  nnfl  wh'*»c  eoiniinxlurc  i 
with  tlie  M<M>rs  of  Western  India  lias  distinguished  them  | 
from  the  other  trilies,  the  Suinalrans.  aceording  to  .M.irs-  ] 
den,  may  generally  be  discrilted  as  foUows  :— **  They  .ire  ' 
rather  iielow  the  middle  st.xlure ; llieir  bulk  is  in  pro*  I 
p<irtton : their  limbs  are  for  the  mnsl  part  slight,  hut  I 
well  shaiKx!.  and  particularly  small  ,U  the  wrist  and  i 
ankles.  Upon  I4ie  wliolc  they  are  gracefully  formed,  and  I 
scarcely  recollect  ever  to  have  si*eii  i>ne  defonns'd 
Thu  women,  howetur,  have  the  prc(K>sterous  custom  of 


flattening  the  noses  and  eorepresslng  the  heads  of 
children  newly  bom  whilst  the  skull  Is  yet  cartilaginous. 
They  likewise  pull  out  the  ears  of  infants  to  make  them 
stand  at  an  angle  from  the  head.  Their  eyea  are  uni* 
fortnly  dark  and  rtcar,  and  ^amotig  some,  cj|>eciaUy  the 
s'Hittiem  women,  bear  a strong  n-sembhinre  to  those  of 
the  C'hiuese  Their  hair  Is  strong,  and  of  a shining 
black,  the  ImproieincQt  of  both  which  qualities  it  pro* 
lubiy  owes,  in  a great  measure,  to  th»  earlv  and  constant 
use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  men  arc  Iscardlcss,  and  have 
cliiiis  so  rem-arkably  smooth,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
prli'sts  displaying  a little  tuft,  we  shmdd  be  apt  to  con- 
clude that  n.-tture  had  refused  them  this  token  of  manhood. 
Hut  the  boys,  ai  they  approach  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
mb  their  chins,  up{>er  lips,  Ac.  witii  quick  lime,  and  the 
few  hairs  which  afterwards  app**ar  .xrc  plucked  out  from 
lime  to  time  with  tweezers,  whicli  they  always  carry  abosu 
them  for  that  purp*»se.  Their  complexion  Is  properly 
yrllow,  wanting  the  red  tinge  that  ron>titutes  a tawny  or 
eop|nT  colour.  They  are,  in  ceiicrol,  lighter  than  the  half* 
hm*d  of  the  rest  of  India  ; tnuie  of  the  su|«crior  class,  aud 
particularly  their  women  of  rank,  approaching  toa  great 
degress  of  fairness.”  (p.  — 4fi.)  No  negro  or  other 

distinct  race  appears  to  ocrupr  the  mountainous  regions, 
as  In  other  p.-iris  of  the  arcmiielago ; and  tlie  personal 
diiTcretice  iN'twixm  the  Mat.avs  of  the  coast  and  the  conn* 
try  iiiiuhs  is  so  little  mark(>d,  tii.xt  it  requires  some  cx* 
I<cricnce  to  distinguish  the  two.  p.  4!*.) 

I be  origiti.xl  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  is  the  same 
with  that  found  bv  uavigators  among  the  Inh.xbs.  of  the 
South  Sea  Istonas;  consisting  of  the  inner  bark  of  a 
triH*.  iMMten  out  to  the  degree  oi  fineness  rtsquired.  snmo 
f.ibrics  iH'ing  nearly  equal  tn  softness  to  the  most  delicate 
kid*skin.  The  drt-ss  of  the  men  comprises  short  drawers, 
a close  waistcoat,  with  filigree  buttons,  a robe  extend* 
ing  sometimes  to  the  kni*es.  a p.xrty*coloured  scarf,  a 
sa*h  in  which  tlieArisor  dogger  is  stuck,  and  a small 
turban,  or  umbrella-hat,  while  lli.xt  of  the  women  con- 
sists of  a boddlce,  a petticoat,  reaching  from  (he  bosom 
to  the  feet,  a rolxr  w ith  slec'ves.  and  sometimes  a gauze 
veil,  Ac.,  with  various  tiligrt'c  ornaments.  Both  sexes 
file,  blacken,  and  otherwise  disfigure  their  teeth  ; and 
the  great  tuen  sometimes  set  theirs  in  guld,by  casing  the 
under  row  with  a plate  of  that  nicia). 

The  villages  arc  alw.ayt  on  the  b.anks  of  some  Hver  or 
lake,  and  consist  of  houses  Imilt  chiefly  of  bamboo,  and 
on  posts,  as  in  other  countries  of  S.K.  Asia.  I'hey  arc, 
iiowcver.  much  superior  to  tiiosc  constructed  among 
many  other  l lira-riang«*tic  nations.  Their  furniture  is 
very  simple,  consisting,  in  the  l*c$t  kind  of  houses,  chiefly 
of  mau  of  a fine  texture,  serving  for  beds,  some  low 
tables,  coarse  earthenware,  brass  waiters,  and  iron  pans. 
In  eating,  neither  knives.  s{KH>ni,  nor  any  substitutes  for 
them,  are  ustHi.  The  diet  of  the  Sumatrans  is  mostly 
vt*gt*uble,  but  thi*y  eat  the  flesh  of  butfaloes,  goats,  fowls, 
Ac.,  curried  nr  otherwise  dressed.  In  a icw  species  of 
manufarturc  the  Sumatrans  exhibit  great  skill ; such  M 
in  working  gold  and  silver  filigree.  This  art.  described 
by  Marsden  (pp.  17ft,  i*U).),  is  conducted  with  the  rudest 
t<xi!s.  The  wire-drawing  Instrument  it  made  of  a pl(*cc 
uf  iron  hiHip  , **an  old  Itammer  head,  stuck  in  a block, 
s«‘rvrs  for  au  anvil ; and  I have  teen  a pair  of  compasses 
comfioted  of  two  old  nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  In 
general,  they  use  no  bellows,  but  blow  the  fire  with 
their  mouths,  through  a joint  of  bamboo ; and,  if  the 
quantity  of  metaJ  to  be  meltisi  is  considerable,  three 
or  four  piTsons  ait  round  their  furnace,  which  is  an 
old  broken  ku'ttU,  or  iron  j>ol,  and  blow  together.”  (H. 
I7ft.)  Yet  the  inamifaciuriiid  material  is  celebralrxl  for  its 
delicacy  and  Iwauty,  not  only  throughout  the  K..  but  in 
Europe'.  They  weave  silk  and  cotton  cloths  for  homo 
consumption  ; and  suine  of  their  work  is  very  fine,  and 
the  jrtttrms  prettily  fancied.  DifTerent  kinds  ufearthtm- 
w.xre,  Arfset,  and  fire-arms  are  tnade  ; and  it  is  said  that 
fonncrly  cannons  were  ca<«t  at  .\chin.  Little  skill  is, 
iiowcver,  commonly  siiowii  in  forging  Iron,  or  in  carpen- 
ters' work.  The  Sninatraui  arc  wholly  strangers  to 
painting  and  dr.xwing  ; their  earrings  arc  alw.iys  gro- 
tesque; and  their  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences  it 
very  limited.  .Medicine  1*  in  the  lowest  slate,  being  cn* 
truUeil  to  old  people,  w ho,  in  a great  me.isun*,  de|H.*mi  on 
charms  and  aud  taiivm.xns  for  the  cure  of  diseau^s  I The 
Siimatr.ms  are  fond  of  mufie,  and  have  many  musical 
instruments,  though  most  part  of  these  have  tx-eu  Imr* 
rowed  from  the  rhluese.  I’heir  poetry  Is  by  no  memii 
eontr-tnotible,  and  is  mtirh  faviiuri'd  in  ^tiul  of  harmony 
by  the  -Malay  l.xngu.agr*,  the  smiMilhness  «ud  swr-Ktiess  uf 
which  have  gaineil  lor  it  the  ai'pell.ilimi  of  the  IliUian  of 
the  F.att.  They  w rite  in  tlie  A r.ibie  character. 

Sumatra  it  dlvidt'd  among  a number  of  native  states, 
the  principal  Iviug  Mcnaiikabowe,  .\chtn,  Slak,  Palem* 
Uiiig.  and  lotmi'<mg.  I'lie  ICuropi'an  setliements.  Ih  n* 
coolrn.  I’oilang.  Xe.,  are  on  the  S.W.  coast,  trenching 
on  the  country  of  tlie  Uejangt.  Among  this  )N*t>plr.  the 
inhabs.  of  (lie  villages  aru  under  (lie  jurixilictton  of  mn* 
gistrri.il  heorl-men,  nr  dapattt,  who  meet  at  stated 
lnTlods  and  piact-s,  in  an  assembly  at  which  tbc  pan- 
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geram,  or  feudal  mperlor.  rre»Ulc*.  Thnc  pantfrana 
claim  decpotic  (wajr ; but,  like  thr  tiupath,  have,  (u  fart, 
little  more  than  a patriarchal  ami  judicial  power ; they 
levy  no  ta*.  nor  veern  to  hare  any  revenue,  other  than 
acrriie*  from  their  detfrmln.’ition  of  relerred  ti> 

them  in  app«Til  from  the  derli»ion*  of  thr  dnpattt.  Ami 
ill  the  Immediate  nrlxhl«outh«>iHl  of  the  more  powerful 
state*,  the  pangerans  »e<*m  toacknowledjre  n kind  of  va»- 
salaRe  to  the  »o>ereiKti»  of  the  hitter.  '1  he  Uejan^  are 
aaid  to  be  totally  without  relitrioua  worship  of  any  kind, 
though  not  devlitute  of  a belief  In  tupernatiiral  beings. 

A large  proportion  of  the  iuliabi.  uf  Sumatra  are,  how. 
ever,  Mohammedans. 

Menankabowe,  occupying  the  rctiire  of  the  island,  an- 
pears  to  h.-ivf  be<*n  always  the  leading  state ; but  only 
meagre  records  of  lu  ht-ilorr  exist.  Sumatra  was  flrat 
▼isitetl  by  the  1’ortugiM‘se  la  IMH»,  by  the  DutrU  In  I'rOt), 
and  l»y  the  Kngllsh  two  years  afterwards.  'I'he  latter 
continued  to  estaidtsh  factories  and  furro  settlement*  in 
the  Island,  during  the  I7lh  century;  but  principHlIy  in 
IGHA-ati.  iliese  settlements  were  rrtaim'ii  hy  the  British 
till  ixA  when  they  were  c<dctl  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange 
for  Malacca,  Ac.  ( .Vorirfen'*  Sumaira,  the  mo*t  copious 
and  hy  far  the  best  w tirk  on  the  subject ; and  to  which 
we  refer  for  further  details.) 

SUNDERLAND,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor,.  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  England,  being,  next  to  Newc-utlc  and 
Stockton,  the  greatest  |>ort  in  the  kingdom  for  the  shin- 
ment  of  Cfiai.  co.  Durham,  ward  Kasington.  on  tne 
We.xr,  close  to  iu  mouth  lathe  North  Sea,  13  m.  N.K. 
Durham,  with  which  city  it  is  connectwl  by  a railway, 
and  943  m.  N.  N.W.  I.rfindnn ; lat.  (of  llght-houic) 
sy  12"  N.,  long.  I®  21'  IG"  W.  Area  of  Sunderland 
par.,  120  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  In  IK31,  17.UG0.  But  the 
)iarl.  iKir.  comprises,  along  with  Sunderland,  the  town* 
ships  of  Dishnp-Wearmeuth  and  B..\V.  Pans  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wear,  and  those  of  Monk-Wearmouth,  M.- 
\S . Shore,  and  Southwick,  on  it*  N.  side;  the  whole 
including  an  area  of  acres,  and  a p»n.,  in  INII.of 
40,736.  The  portions  of  the  tow  n on  the  N . and  S.  sides 
of  the  river  arc  connected  by  a magniticuut  iron  bridge 
(see  poit). 

" Sunderland  and  Bishop. Wearmouth,  at  no  distant 
time,  were  two  distinct  towns,  at  a considerable  dls> 
tance  from  each  other.  AH  the  house*  In  Sumlerlwnd 
appear  to  he  of  considerable  age  ; but  in  Bishop. Wear- 
mouth  the  Intervening  space  has  been  graduallr  cur- 
.ailed,  and  at  last  filled  up  by  buildings,  so  that  nt 
present  the  two  form  only  one  town.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  street,  in  which  there  are  some  re- 
spectable houses  and  shops,  Sunderland  presents  the 
a4)pearance  of  one  mass  of  small  houses  crowded  together, 
with  Interstices  of  narrow  lanes  rather  than  street*. 
The  population  in  them  is  so  dense  as  to  give  the  ap- 
nearaoce  of  uuhealthiness  as  well  as  absence  of  clean, 
lines*.  This  Is  not  the  case  in  Kishnp-Weannmith ; in 
the  new  part  of  the  town  that  adjoins  SunderUod, 
there  are  some  gnotl  streets,  and  excellent  houses,  and 
It  it  in  this  part  that  thr  higher  classes  of  inhabitants 
reside.  This  town  it  Increasing  rapidly;  several  new 
streets  have  )>een  recently  built,  and  others  are  In  course 
of  building.  Bishop- Wc.xrmoiith  Pans  is  a small  district 
running  along  the  ^nk  of  the  river  from  the  parish  of 
Sunderiaml  to  nearly  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Its  pop. 
is  very  dense ; It  contains  lomo  glass  manufactories 
and  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
are  required  for  the  shipping.  .Monk-Wearmouth  .shore 
Is  a large  township  immediately  opposite  Sunderland, 
and  part  of  Blshop-Wcarmnuth,  and  has  a dense  pop., 
with  btit  few  houses  or  inhabs.  of  the  higher  classes. 
Adjoining  Monk-Wearmouth  Shore  on  the  W.,  and 
extending  fur  tomedikUnce  along  the  river,  Is  South- 
wick. In  it  are  some  coal  pits  and  a railway:  the  greater 
part  of  the  township,  however,  is  agriruUural.  and  con- 
tains very  little  tratllng  population.  Moiik-Wcarmoiith 
lies  totheN.of  Monk- Wcarmouth  Shore,  and  does  tint 
come  down  ti|Min  the  river.  Its  imiiulation  Is  almost 
entirely  c<»nnccted  w ith  the  trad<>  of  the  port  The  only 
carriage  cmomuniralion  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  is  hy  the  bridge,  on  passing  which,  from  the  right  i 
to  (he  left  Iwink.  a toll  is  inken.  There  arc,  however,  i 
several  ferries  for  foot  passengers.”  (.i/u».  Corn.  Wcri.)  I 

The  cast-irrm  bridge,  now  idludej  to,  over  the  Wear,  I 
is  the  most  remark.xbie  olijert  iu  tills  |>art  of  the  co.  It  ' 
was  coiistrurted  l*ctw<*en  I7!<3  and  17%,  at  an  expense  i>f  i 
alxmt  3.1.4tf(>/.,  and  conslsls  of  one  magnltiicnt  arch  j 
23G  R.  In  S|i,m,  elevated  in  (hr  centn*  al>ovi'  100  ft.  almve  | 
high-water  mark,  so  (hat  Urge  ships  sail  under  it  by  | 
merely  lowering  (heir  top-m.Tfi.  In  this  bridge 

was  disposed  uf  by  a lottery  uf  fi.OOO  tickets,  at  a price 
of  an.iMsif. 

The  mirish  church  of  Sunderland  U large  and  hand- 
some ; Its  H.  ernt  is  particularly  elegant,  the  altar  being 
plareil  in  a cirrul.ar  recess  under  a d<>mc.  The  living,  a 
rerlory,  U worth  2<»i/.  a year.  St.  John's  rhap»*l-of-ea*e, 
built  in  I70‘k  I*  a I'crpeiual  curacy,  worth  122/.  Bishop 
M earmouU)  church  ho*  an  aucient  choDccI,  ami  an  early 


decorated  R.  window,  but  the  rest  is  modem.  The  living 
is  a very  valuable  rectory,  being  worth  2,m!^)/.  a year. 
A new  cnarwl-of-eaie  was  btiilt  )>y  |>arli.’imcntnry  grant 
in  1^27.  Munk- Wcarmouth  church  has  had  neurlv  all 
its  ancient  features  obliterated  by  miHlern  alterations, 
though  it  still  pos*rsM>*  a rude  Norman  tower.  &c. 
{flukman'i  GotMic  ArcHiUft.)  The  living  is  .i  i»er)>ctual 
curacy,  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  226/.  The  fore- 
going livings  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  nishop  rf  Durluim, 
except  the  last,  which  is  in  that  of  Sir  II.  WUIlamson. 
There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters 
In  the  town  and  vicinity,  including  a synagogue.  The 
exch.'nige,  a neat  rtiitice  In  (he  High  Street,  erected 
In  Ii*l4.  at  a cost  of  H.noo/..  comprises  commercial,  news, 
and  court  rooms,  an  auction  mart.  Ac.  The  theatre, 
assembly  rooms,  hnrrarks,  custom-house,  and  excise 
oflicc,  are  amnog  the  chief  nublic  buildings.  Bathing 
machines  are  kept  on  the  sands.  E.  of  the  town  ; and  on 
the  town  moor,  and  at  Hendon,  S.K.  of  the  town,  baths 
have  been  establiaheti,  Sunderland  bving  a good  deal 
resorted  to  In  the  bathing  season.  It  has  a subscription 
library,  a mechanics’  institute,  at  which  lectures  are  de- 
livered. and  several  other  literary  institutions.  A sch'm], 
foundtsl  and  endowed  in  177H.  ^ucates  and  clothes  ,36 
poor  girls,  and  It  has,  also,  national,  friends',  and  various 
inferior  schrmls.  A large  infirmary  occupies  a new 
building  ralsiHl  in  IH22;  and  an  almshunsc  fur  10  widows 
or  daughters  of  master  mariners,  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed in  IM'if).  There  are  numerous  other  almihoufes 
and  charities  uf  different  kinds,  and  4 freemasrm's  ludg«*s 
in  (he  town  and  ncighlKHirhmxL  I'he  (own  is  liglitcd 
with  giU,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 

The  port.  Imniediitcly  within  the  river’s  mouth,  is 
fomu'd  hr  two  gr.md  piers,  each  about  4.60  yards  in 
length,  which  project  one  from  the  S.  and  one  from  the 
N.  side  uf  tho  river  Into  the  fJerinan  Ocean.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  N.  pier  is  a lighthouse,  having  the  lan- 
tern elevated  73  ft.  above  the  sea  at  high  w ater : there 
is,  also,  a harbour  light  on  the  S.  pier,  which  shows 
during  «>bb  ami  | AckkI.  At  springs  there  Is  from  16  to 
17  ft.  water  over  the  b.ir,  and  at  neaps  from  10  to  12  ft. : 
the  channel  is  close  by  the  N.  pier  head.  To  prevent 
the  crowding  of  sliipp(ng  in  the  river,  a large  lusin  or 
dock  ha*  been  constructed  on  its  N.  side. 

I’he  staple  businesses  of  the  town  are  the  building  of 
ships  and  the  shipment  of  coal.  I'he  former  i*  carried 
on  to  a griNiter  extent  hi*re  than  any  where  else  in  the 
king<luin.  In  IMU,  for  example,  there  were  built  In 
Sunderland  no  fewer  than  3i.>2  tliips,  of  (he  aggregate 
burden  of  k7.f''23  tons.  During  the  same  year  there  l)e- 
longed  to  the  port  UIH  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
l»ot.7GU  tons,  manned  by  •»,07H  seamen,  tMdng  a greater 
amount  of  shipping  than  belongs  to  any  other  port  of  tho 
United  Kingdom.  Ixmdon  and  Liverpool  only  excepted. 
It  w«mld,  Indetnl, appear,  from  the  parliamentary  relunis, 
that  Newcastle  has  a greater  amotint  of  shipping;  but 
this  results  from  the  shipping  belonging  to  S.  and  8. 
Shield*  Ijeing  Included  in  that  of  Newcastle,  of  which  It 
makes  fully  a half.  In  1H3P,  9I3,l>6b  tuns  of  coal  were 
shipped  coastwise  from  this  port,  and  370,620  tons  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  In  I’MO,  Sunderl.-uid  sup- 
plied the  metropolis  with  2,474  cargucs,  amounting  to 
<30.1  (H  tons  of  coal.  Sail-cloth,  chain  cables,  glass  ami 
e.xrthenware.  are  also  extensliely  mantifactured  in  thu 
town ; and  these,  with  lime,  grindstones,  w rought  marble. 
Ac.,  constitute,  next  to  coal,  tho  prlnci|tal  articles  of 
export.  I'he  ^oss  customs  duties  amounted,  in  1840, 
to  II9.6HI/.  The  fisheries  are  important ; and  (he  ad- 
jacent village  of  Deptford,  on  the  Wear,  has  a large 
rope-factory  wrought  by  steam.  The  .Sunderland  Joint 
Stork  Banking  Company  was  established  herein  IH36; 
and  it  has  also  a branch  of  the  Newcastle,  Shtulds,  and 
SunderlaiKl  Bank,  with  several  private  establishments. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  In  the  town. 

.Sunderland  was  create«l  a bor.  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  at 
the  end  of  the  12tli  century.  Under  the  Muiiictpai  Re- 
form Act.  it  Is  divjded  Into  7 wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a mayor.  13  other  aldermen,  and  42  councillor*.  'I  hough 
It  has  long  l>een  of  considerable  Importance,  Sunderland 
had  no  voice  In  the  legislature  till  the  Keform  Act  con- 
ferreil  on  it  the  Important  privilege  «)f  seiwltng  2 memi. 
to  the  II  of  C.  Reg.  electors^  In  l>3fi.40,  1,6.67.  Corp. 
rev.  in  lk4<'.  4.246/.  It  has  a ^nnmission  of  the  peace; 
and  weekly  sessions  are  held.  Vudes  ctmrts  lei't  and  ba> 
ronlal  hy  the  Uivhup  of  Durham.  Market-day,  .Satur- 
day ; and  for  cattle  every  other  Tuesday.  Fairs,  May 
II.  and  12.,  Oct.  12.  and  13..  for  cattle,  Ac.  This  was 
(he  first  (own  in  England  atraiked  by  cholera  In  IH32. 
(/*rtr/.  Aepor/s,  end  anginal  retuma  oUained  Jar  tki$ 
wrk . > 

SUPERIOR  (l.AKE),  the  mmt  westerly  and  most  ex- 
teuBlve  of  the  great  lakes  of  (he  St.  l.awrence  basin,  in  K. 
Americ.1.  being  prol«hly  the  brgest  existing  body  of  frc»sh 
w.vicr.  U is  of  a triangular  form,  extending  between  lat. 
i 460  30' and  49®  N.,aml  long.  K.v-’andl»2^  21/  W.  Its  length, 
i P..  to  W.,  is  about  360  m.,  with  a mean  breadth  of  a^ut 
1 80  m.,  so  IhU  ill  area  may  bu  token  at  about  sq. 


in.*  lU  mean  depth  U eidmated  at  MO  ft.,  and  the ! Hampehlre  and  Berka  It  com^ica  all  that  portion  of 
hi'iaht  of  iu  iurfacn  at  abont  64U  A.  atwre  the  Atlantic,  the  meCropoli*  to  the  S.  of  the  Thamce,  and  it  Uiitt,  in 
It  receive#  upward#  of  M)  river#,  but  none  it  of  much  fact,  a roetn»politan  co.  Area,  4K5,lao arret,  of  whK*h 


Importance  except  the  8t.  Loiiia,  which  enter#  at  it#  I about  400.0UO are  arable,  meadow,  and  |«ature.  With  the 
S.w.  extremitv,  and  the  Rlvtdre  au  Grand  Poitaite*  exception  of  the  Weald,  the  turface  oontbl#  of  alternate 
During  ttiu  incilinic  of  the  snow,  thr^e  and  the  other  hill  and  dale.  Some  of  the  hill#  rite  toapreCtrconalder- 
river#  tweep  Into  the  lake  vait  qiiantille#  of  tand,  boulder  able  height,  affording  hlghlji  divertiSed  and  beautiful 


atone#,  and  drlA  tlinlier.  It  di#chArin*«  Itfclf  at  It#  E.  ’ protpeett.  The  toil  comprtte#  everj  varletf,  from  tha 

extremity  into  I,ake>  Huron  and  Mickiigan,  by  the  river  > riche«t  loam  to  tlte  n^rett  moor.  I'liere  are  three 

and  Call#  of  St.  M.iry.  **  Thlt  lake  enibo«omt  many'  portion#,  the  toil#  of  wnich  are  particularly  well  defined  t 
large  and  well-wooded  itiaodt ; the  chief  of  which  1#  vlx.  l#t.  the  Weald,  occupying  all  the  S.  part  of  ttie  co. 

l»le  Royal.  The  country  on  the  N.  and  E.  it  repre*  . from  Crowhiint  to  Haalemere ; Sdly.  the  #andy  loam  dia- 

ftciited  ai  a mountainmu  embankment  of  rix'k,  from'  trict,  Irtng  between  the  Weald  and  the  down#;  and. 
200  to  l,.%no  A.  in  height ; the  climate  uiifavourable,  ’ 3tlly.  the  down#,  or  chalk  laud,  occupying  the  whole  B. 
and  the  vegetation  flow  and  #canty.  I'pon  the  H.  the  ^ tide  of  the  co.  from  Croydon  to  TU#cy,  but  gradually  de- 
land  U al#u  high.  gi-nera!ly  taiuly,  atertle,  aiul  the  coa*t  crcjuiiig  a#  wo  advance  W..  till  at  Karnham,  on  the  border 
dangeroiit;  tuhject  to  ttnmis  ami  #udden  traniitioni  ' of  Hant#,  it  it  reduced  to  a narrow  #trin.  TotheK.B.of 
of  tempi'ratiire,  and  to  fogt  and  mlit#.  The  mean  heat  . the  down#,  between  them  and  the  Toame#,  there  i#  a 
In  June  and  July  it  about  b>V3  Kali.  •,  but  a frightful  winter  | great  variety  of  soU.  partly  contlating  of  strong  dark 
urevailt  fur  nine  month#  of  the  year.  The  Chlppeway  clay,  partly  of  sandy  loam,  &c.  In  the  K.W.  and  S.W. 
Indian#  inhabiting  (he  shore#  are  poor  aud  miserable,  part#  of  the  co.,  but  ospeci^ly  the  former,  there  are  very 
depending  fur  tubsintciK'o  chiefly  upon  the  fish  of  the  extentive  tract#  of  heath  and  moorish  nouod ; and 
lake,  and  the  wild  rice  of  tho  aitj-icent  aavaimaht."  (iWic  smaller  tracts  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  in  various 
Yuri  (iax.)  Rut,  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  other  places.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  co.  may  be 
circumstance#,  (he  harbours  of  Grand  Isle  and  Chegoi-  said  to  bo  of  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Climate 
magun  Bay,  on  the  8.  coast,  are  excellent ; and  the  lake  good  ; and,  owing  to  tne  variety  of  surface,  (be  abun- 
l#  DOW  luiviv’atol  by  steani-b^s  and  sailing  vessel#  equal  dance  of  wood,  and  it#  contiguity  to  the  roetrop^ia,  it  is 
to  the  craA  na«igating  the  lower  lakes.  one  of  the  mcMt  desirable  C4>#  in  England  for  a residence. 

The  Huilson's  Bay  Oimpany  have  several  stations  round  A large  proportion  of  Surrey  is  lo  tillage  ; but  agrical- 
thc  coasts  of  this  lake,  alot  Khcpc.  <tf  Ueog.,  Aner.  ture,  speaking  generally,  is  in  a decidedly  backward  state, 
edit.  ; Darb^'n  GfOf(raphtcai  fVics.  ^c.)  and  two,  or  even  more,  white  cn^  still  nut  uofrequently 

•SURAT,  a Urgi‘  town  of  Hindostan.  rap.  prov.  of  follow  In  tuccetsion.  On  the  rich  friable  calcareous 
Gtgrat.  and  of  the  British  distr.  of  its  own  name,  under  loams  between  Croydon  and  Epsom.  6 quarters  of  wheat 
the  prosid.  Bombay,  on  the  Taptee.  about  30  m.  above  an  acre  are  nut  unfreq^uently  reaped  ; and  on  the  rich 
Its  mouth,  iu  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  I'iM  m.  K.  by  E.  sandy  loams  near  Godaliuing.  ^quarters  Is  no  uncommoD 
Bombay;  lat.  3PIU  N.,  long.  79  ’ 7'  K.  The  pop.  crop ; but  on  the  poorer  soils,  and  In  the  Weald,  the  pro- 
wras  loosely  estimated,  in  at  IA7,onn.  It  is  about  dure  seldom  exceeds  from  to  3 quarters.  The  turnip 
6 m.  in  circ.,  shaped  like  a bow,  the  chord,  formed  by  culture  was  Introducml  lulu  Surrey  so«>ncr  than  Into  any 
the  Taptee.  having,  near  its  centre,  a small  castle  gar.  other  Kni^Hsh  co. ; but  even  at  present  turnips  are  but 
risoned  by  a few  sepoys  and  Kuropeani.  On  other  sldea  seldom  drilled  : (heir  management  is  but  imperfectly  un- 
the  town  la  surrounded  by  a wall  flanked  with  stmi-cir-  derstood,  and  tares  are  geucralir  preferred  by  the  Surrey 
cular  towers.  Without  (he  wall  are  some  good  European  ranneri  Uj  any  other  species  of  green  crop.  Tumwrist 
houses,  formerly  occui>it*d  by  the  French,  but  now  the  ploughs  are  used  in  many  quarters,  but  the  swing  plough 
residences  of  the  English  oflicers : the  houses  within  the  Is  most  common.  It  is  drawn  b)'  3,  4,  or  even  .A  heavy 
town  arc  very  inferior,  cousisling  only  of  timber  frames  horss^s  yoked  in  line  1 Lime  is  extensively  used  as  mo- 
filh'd  up  with  bricks,  their  iip(>cr  stones  projecting  over  nure ; and  the  application  of  salt  for  that  purpose  is  daily 
each  otner.  The  streets,  also,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  becoming  mure  general.  Hops  are  raised  In  ctmsld^able 
Surat  has  an  English  church  and  an  English  school,  with  quantities  ; and  those  grown  in  the  ncighlmurh(KNl  of 
immerniiB  Hiiitluoschonl#,  a large  I*UiropeanceTnrtry.ron-  Farnham  are  preferred  to  most  others,  reppennlm, 
taiiiing  (bo  tomb  uf  Sir  G.  Oxendon,  one  of  the  mrliest  > lareiKler.  wormwood,  chamurollc,  Ac.  are  raiaod  in  tbo 
gtiremors  of  British  Indio,  Ac.;  I>u(  the  mmt  remark-  \ physic  gardeiii  about  Mitcham ; and  a cooslderableextent 
able  building  or  Institution  is  an  hospital  for  sick  animals  I of  land  at  Battersius,  aiwl  other  places  along  the  banks  of 
similar  to  that  at  Raruach.  During  the  last  century  this  j the  Thames  is  appropriated  to  the  production  of  aspa* 
hospital  contained  **  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  j ragtis  and  other  vegi-tablci  for  the  Loudon  market, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a variety  of  birds ; also  t There  is  no  tieeuliar  brttd  of  cattle  in  Surrey,  but  th« 
an  aged  tortoise,  which  was  known  to  have  lieen  there  [ short  horns  and  the  Sussex  breed  are  the  roost  prevalent. 
7->  years.  The  in<ist  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appro-  ; A consideralile  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on 
nriated  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  uoxiuus  vermin,  the  down-land,  l-arn  numl>t*rs  of  ho|[s  are  fed;  they 
lor  whr>m  suitable  food  was  provided.  {Hamilton^  E.  consist  princiiMlIy  uf  the  Berkshire  and  Chinese  varieties. 
I.  Gitz.)  The  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  it  lu  high  estimation  : (hey 

Surat  had  lormerly  a large  trade  In  all  kliKis  of  eastern  arc  large,  handsome,  perfei-tly  white,  and  are  distiu- 
prcxlure  ; Imt  this  hat  greatly  declinrxl,  and  Us  exports  ' gulshed  by  having  six  claws  to  each  foot.  There  arc  no 
consist  at  preseiitfIM'i)  principally  of cottuii  wr>nl,  which  very  largo  estates  iu  Surrey.  Farms  of  all  sites:  the 
Is  sent  in  large  quanCitirs  to  nuiiibay.  Most  part  of  the  l,irgcst  are  on  the  down-Und#,  and  the  smallest  in  the 
old  manufactures  of  .Surat,  except  kincobs  and  shawls.  Weald  ; but,  at  an  average  of  the  co..  the  site  of  farms  is 
for  which  there  is  little  demand,  hive  been  siqwrsrded  not  sup|x>sed  to  exceed  170  acre#.  They  are  commonly 
by  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  held  under  leases  for  7,  14.  or  81  years  ; but  (he  vicious 
native  merchants  have  become  porir.  Among  the  traders,  eustoms  that  prevail  as  to  entry  defeat  the  advantages 
however,  are  numerous  Parsecs,  the  desceiiiiauts  of  those  that  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  tenure. 


expelled  from  Persia  by  the  Mohainmedans.  who  have)  < .See  A'cwwerfw  and  (Vrar’itgrr, /-cflrHgqyJ.msd,  I.  381.)  In 
the  reputation  of  being  wealthy.  Vessels  of  30  or  40  | the  Weald  the  farm-houses  are  mean  and  rulDous,  but 
tons  may  come  up  to  Surat ; but  thou*  of  greater  site  J they  are  better  in  cither  places.  Cottam  good,  and  fre« 
must  lie  about  19m.  lower  down  the  river;  and  few  ; quently  ornamented  with  vines  and  dowers.  Areragw 


must  lie  about  19m.  lower  down  the  river;  and  few  j quently  ornamented  with  vines  and  dowers.  Areragw 
boats  larger  than  the  ketches  in  (he  E.  1.  Company's  rent  of  land,  in  IHlu,  1.9«.  3^.  nil  acre.  There  Is  a great 
service  ever  ascend  so  high  as  the  town.  deal  of  valuable  timber  and  copt>ic«  wood  in  Sunty,  par- 

Surat  is  the  residence  of  a British  collector,  judge,  ticiilarly  in  the  Weald.  Large  quantities  of  mller*i 
military  commamUnt,  Ac.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a board  of  earth  are  dug  up  in  various  places  ; and  there  are  also 
customs,  a circuit  court,  and  of  the  Stuidrr  AdatrM  or  excellent  qiurrios  of  freestone  aud  llniestooe.  Except 
chief  tribunal  for  the  emin*  pre«id.  of  RomiMr.  It  Is  In  so  far  os  it  is  rooiietu-Kl  w ith  the  metropulii,  Surrey 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  amient  citii*#  of  Hindus-  ha#  very  few  manufactures  ; aud  those  of  little  or  no 
tan.  being  mentioned  In  some  of  the  earlU>»t  records.  , Importance.  Resides  the  Thames,  it  is  watered  by  the 
The  Engnsh  factory,  founded  here  in  HU.\  was  the  first  | Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Waiidlc ; and  it  is  traversed 
merchantile  establishment  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  the  | by  the  Surrey  and  Croydon  Canals,  and  by  the  Brighton 


Mogul  dominions,  and  continued  to  be  the  cnief  British  aiKl  S.W.  railwayi 
station  In  India  till  Bombay  became  the  seat  of  supreme  roads.  |iarticularfy 


Tumulke  roads  go^;  but  cross 
the  Weald,  very  indifTermt.  It 


authority,  in  lGti7.  (UamtUom  Mod.  Trar.,  x.  144—  contaliu  13  hutniredt  cxc.  of  the  bors.  of  Southwark  and 
149.  Ac.)  I Lambeth,  and  the  town  of  («uiidford  ; and  is  divided  Into 

SURINAM.  Ste  GtiUNx  (Dirrcii).  148  pars.  It  returns  II  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; rit.,  4 for 

SUKKE  Y,  a co.  of  England,  which,  though  inland,  en-  the  »>.,  2 for  the  bor.  ol  Guildford,  I for  the  bor.  of  Rel- 
jnyi,  from  its  being  diirted  on  the  N.  by  the  Thames,  gate,  3 fur  l-aml>eth,  and  3 for  the  bor.  of  Southwark, 
most  of  the  advantages  of  a maritime  co.  It  has  to  the  Ileglstered  electors  for  them..  In  IKKU40, 9.H37,nfwhofn 
N.  Middlesex,  and  a small  part  of  Bucks,  from  both  of  fi.HO  were  for  the  K .and  3.GHI  for  the  W.  div.  In  IA41, 
which  it  is  separxt^  by  the  Thames  ; on  the  E.  It  Is  Surrey  hod  99,97-'i  inhob.  houses,  and  M8,G13  inbabs.  ; of 
bounded  by  Kent,  on  (he  S.  by  Susu-x,  and  on  the  W.  by  whom  37’4.IHG  were  males,  and  304.487  females.  Sum  ex- 
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p.6.)  and  ih#  lies!  tojps.  borhy  mokts  Annual  value  of  real  property.  In  IHI.A,  L*9'*‘.*,7l.r8/,  I ro- 
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fits  uf  trade  aud  professiuus  in  do.,  l,9G4,.V33f. 


SUSSEX.  SWAFFHAM.  7:i7 

SUSSEX,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  on  iU  S.  coast.  a>im^  of  the  rountr)' 1*  wild,  bleak,  and.  In  manr  [wirts, 
having  N.  and  N.K.  Surrey  and  Ki'nl ; S.  ami  S.E.,  the  tavago.  The  K.  ahorc  ha<  a arTuill  fringe  of  rikxI  arshle 
KtiglUh  Chanm*l ; and  W.,  Hanta  Area.  li3M,‘J40  acres,  land  ; but  the  rettof  the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
Surface  and  soil,  very  various.  A ridge  of  chalk  hills,  to  out.  being,  hun-ever.  iiilrrs|>crsed  »7tn  various  narrow 
which  (though  in  strictness  applicable  only  to  a part)  straths,  or  glens,  and  some  considerable  lakes  and  mo- 
the  term  South  Downs  is  usiiallv  ai'plied,  runs  through  rasscs. 

the  co.  from  .South  llartlng  and  Mlland  Chapel,  on  the  Sutherland,  like  the  other  Highland  cos.,  vas,  till  re- 
conSues  of  Ihints.  to  Beachy  Head,  where  It  trnnlnatci  in  ecutiy,  occupied  by  native  tenaiits.  similar  in  all  respects 
high  precipitous  cliffs.  Their  N.decUvltyls  rather  steep,  to  those  of  Rost,  'lliese,  however,  have,  (or  the  most 
but  Ilut  on  the  S.  is  gently  sloping.  The  soli  on  (he  part,  been  r('c«'otIy  removed  eith«!r  tn  villages  on  the 
South  Downs  Is  gem-rally  a light  liaieily  mould,  on  a coast,  nr  b.vve  cmlgrsded ; and  the  lands  have  been  di- 
BUbstratum  of  Ioom.-  cli.nlk.  On  the  S.  side  of  this  range,  tided  into  extensive  sheep  farms,  fumisbi^l  with  excel- 
aloiig  the  coast  from  Kmsworth,  gradxully  decreasing  to  lent  hituses  ami  offices.  The  native  hrind  of  cattle  is 
near  Brighton,  there  Is  a considerable  extent  of  One,  smail.  hut  when  crossed  by  those  of  Argyle  and  Skye,  it 
rich,  loamy  land.  To  the  N.  of  the  S.  Downs  Is  the  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  that  the  Highlands  can  produce, 
extensive  tract  calleit  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  uniting  Galloways,  and  other  varieties,  have  also  bevn  intro- 
rm  the  K.  with  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  stretching  as  far  diired.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  extension  of  sheep 
W.  as  Petworth,  The  soil  of  the  Weald  is  similar  to  larming  In  this  co.,  the  slock  of  cattle  has  tieen  dtmi- 
Ch.it  of  the  Weald  of  Kent ; being,  fur  the  most  part,  a nlshcdln  a still  greater  degree  than  In  Ross;  but  sheep 
stiff  tenacious  clay,  with  occasional  sandy  and  gravdlr  bring  much  better  suited  to  the  country*,  the  change  has 
patches  int«milx^.  It  Is  thickly  covered  with  oalt  t>een,  both  locally  and  In  a public  point  of  view,  highly 
wood ; and.  when  viewed  from  the  South  Downa  ai>-  advantaginius ; vast  tracts  having  tieen.  through  its 
pears  like  an  immmie  forest.  In  the  E.  parts  of  the  means,  couplml  with  a very  extensive  drainage,  rendered 
cn.,  in  what  is  called  Fevonsey  Level,  ana  near  Win-  conttdcralily  productive,  that  wore  formerly  almost  use- 
cht-lseo,  are  considerable  tracts  of  very  fine,  deep,  marsh  less.  Cheviots  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  In 
land.  ClUnaie  mild,  dry,  and  early.  A large  extent  of  almost  all  parts  of  Sutherland.  About  40,000  sheep  and 
Sussex  Is  under  the  plough  ; but  husbandry  is  in  a hack.  IMO.OOO  fleeces  arc  said  to  be  annually  sent  to  the  8.  IVom 
ward  condition  ; and  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Grainger  this  co.  {AnHerton't  UifihlanA$,  p.  13.)  Four  fifths  of 
truly  state,  that  no  very  material  Improvement  need  be  the  co.  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  ex- 
ex|>ected  till  those  pernicious  habits,  with  respect  to  the  pended  vast  sums  in  the  formation  of  roods  and  inns,  the 
lettiug  and  entry  to  farms  that  prevail  here,  os  well  os  in  building  of  bridges,  piers,  farm-hmuet,  atul  viilagot,  and 
Kent  and  Surrey,  be  totally  changed.  {Tenancy  iff  Land,  iHher  expensive  and  substantial  improvements.  Since 
i.  337.)  Crops  principally  cultivainl.  wheal,  oats,  and  IHII  above  lOfJ  m.  of  road  have  been  made  In  the  co.  by 
ttarley:  and  on  all  thelight  lands,  turnips  arc  extensively  Che  pnrliamenUry  cnnimissiuneri,  and  above  3.V)  by  indi- 

f;rown.  Great  quantities  of  hops  arc  raised,  particularly  vldual  exertion  and  statute  labour  ! The  fringe  of  arable 
D the  eastern  paru  of  the  country ; there  being,  in  lM3d,  land  along  the  E.  coast  has  been  divided  into  modcratc- 
1 1,517  acres  under  this  crop.  Sussex  Is  deservedly  ce-  slaed  farms,  well  Inclosed  and  drained,  and  presenting  as 
lebroted  for  its  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; each  being  good  a specimen  of  the  improved  turnip  husbandry  as  is 
about  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  oxeu  are  of  a d«M*p  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Island.  No  where,  indeed, 
red  colour,  and  have  tapering  turned-up  horns;  they  in  Scotland  have  Improvements  been  attempted  on  a 
fatten  easily,  pro<luceexct‘llcDt  beef,  and  are  nut  Inferior  greater  scale,  or  prosecuteil  with  more  seal,  skill,  and 
to  any  other  breed  In  field  labour.  The  greater  p.art  success,  than  in  this  remote  co.  Whether  the  change 
of  the  tillage  In  the  Weald  is  performed  by  ox-teams,  should  not  have  been  more  gradually  Intrmluced,  we 
'J'be  native  cattle  do  not,  however,  answer  for  the  dairy,  shall  not  undertake  to  say  ; but  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 
The  |x  rull;ir  breed  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  co.  is  that  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  ns  well  as 
called  the  South  Down,  from  iu  being  found  in  the  the  rural  economy  of  the  district,  have  been  signally  ini. 
greatest  p4*rfertluD  on  the  South  Down  Chalk  .Hilla-  proved. 

The  breed  U now  widely  difRised  ; but  owing  to  the  ex-  Sutherland  has  three  great  deer  forests ; and  ptarmigan, 
tension  of  tillage  on  the  Downs,  and  the  Increase  in  (he  srousc,  and  blackcock,  alpine  hares,  \-c.,  are  abundant, 
size  of  the  aaimal,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  Dcither  Limestone  and  freestone  are  met  with.  Aven-gte  rent  of 
the  mutton  nor  the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  so  good  as  fur-  land  in  IS|o,  6d.  an  acre.  I'hc  herring  fishery  Is  carried 
mcriy.  Total  stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  nearly  OOO.OOn  on  with  spirit  and  success,  both  on  the  E.  and  W . coasts, 
Sussex  has  been  celcbrat^  ftom  the  remold  period  but  principally  from  Helmsdale.  Principal  rivers,  Olckel, 
tor  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  timber  ; and  in  FteH,  Bota,  and  Helmsdale.  It  contains  13  pars. ; hut 
these  respects  it  continues  to  be  derid<'dly  superior  to  no  considerable  towrii,  Dornoch,  the  largest,  nut  having 
every  other  Fnglish  CO.  Oak  is  the  principal  limber  of  the  apop.offiOOI  It  returns  1 mem.  to  thcH.ofC.  Ki-gls- 
We.*kld;  but  in  other  parts  beech  U most  prevalent,  terra  ck-ctors,  in  IK30.40,  137.  Dornoch  unites  with 
To  the  abundance  of  wihhI  is  principally  to  bo  ascribed  Kirkwall,  \Vick,  T-iin,  Dingwall,  and  Cromarty,  in  re- 
the  circumstance  of  Sussex  being  formerly  distinguished  turning  a mem.  Valued  rent.  2rt.0!)3/.  Scotch.  Annual 
for  the  number  of  its  Iruu-works  ; but  since  pit-coal  value  of  real  property,  in  33.1173/. 
began  to  be  generally  employed  In  the  smelting  and  SUTTON-t'OLDFIELD,  a market-town  and  par.  of 
reniiing  of  iron,  these  have  bi'on  wholly  abandone<l.  as  P.ngland,  co.  Warwick,  bund,  tlcmlingford,  on  the  rood 
Well  os  those  that  were  formerly  estaiiiishdl  in  Kent,  from  Birmlngh.tm  to  Lichfield,  6 m.  N.N'.R.  Blrming- 
Frnitorty  much  Uivld«.-d.  Average  size  of  harms  in  the  ham.  Area  of  par.,  13,(00  acres.  Pop.,  in  1331.3.04. 
Weald  I (41  acres ; in  the  Downs,  from  I,*j(j0  to  2,000  acres.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity,  in  a bleak  situation,  consist  it 
A CTeat  pru{>or(ion  of  the  farms  held  by  tenants  at  will;  principally  of  one  long  street.  Houses  go^,  and  the 
nnu  owing  to  Injurious  customs  as  to  entr}*,  a large  part  mhalM.  wall  supplied  with  water.  The  par.  church,  an 
of  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is  swallowed  up  iu  the  use.  edifice  probably  of  the  I3th  century,  has  a statue  of 
less  payments  he  is  cotnpeIk«d  to  make ; so  that  much  of  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  land  is  very  insufficiently  stocked.  Offices  invariably  a native  and  a gr«‘at  benefactor  of  the  town.  A fioii- 
thatched  and  weather-l>oarded.  Average  rent  of  lanu,  rlshlog  free  kIiuoI,  founded  by  Vesey,  and  national 
III  IHIO.  ils.  H|e|.  an  acre.  Manufactures  of  little  lin-  schools,  almshouss's,  ami  several  other  charitable  en- 
portance.  Ironstone,  fuller’s  earth,  limestone,  and  dowments,  exist  at  Mutton.  'I'ho  inhabs.  ore  prinri- 
sandstone  are  ail  met  with.  The  rivers  are  of  no  great  ^ly  employed  in  the  manufseture  of  Birmingham  goods . 
magnitude  The  principal  Is  the  Arun.  It  commu-  The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  was  chartered  by 
nlcates  by  a canal  with  {.angnort  harbour  on  the  W.,  Henry  VIH..  under  a wardcu,  10  aldermen,  and  3 jus- 
and  with  (he  Wye  and  the  Tbames  on  tho  N.  In  the  tires.  The  corporation  had  various  privileges,  which 
Weald  there  are  several  ponds  In  which  freshwater  fish  bare  since  liecome  void : petty  sessions  are,  however, 
are  ftni  for  the  London  nvirki’ts.  Sussex  Is  divided  into  still  held  quarterly.  Markets  on  Mondays;  fairs,  Tri- 
6 ra]>cs,  and  tbrsv  again  Into  hundreds,  and  contains  nlty  Monday  and  Nov.  H.,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

310  parishes.  It  returns  13  meres,  to  the  H.  ofC.;  aWAFFH.\M.  a market-townand par. of  England,  co. 
viz.  1 for  the  co. ; 3 fur  the  city  of  Chichester ; 3 each  Norfolk,  hiiiid.  South  fireenhoe,  35  m.  W’.  Norwich, 
for  the  l>ors.  of  Brighttin,  Lewes,  Hastings,  and  .Shore-  Area  of  par..  3,130  acres.  Pop..  In  IH31.  8.335.  The 
ham  ; and  I each  fur  Arundel,  Horsham,  Midhurst,  and  town  is  finely  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  Is  well 
Rye  and  \\  inchelsea.  Kegiitercd  ehretors  for  the  c<>..  built.  The  par.  church  is  a f)tarTnus  and  iiaiuUoino 
in  133U-40,  H.‘g>3,  of  wliiiin  5,31(>  wen*  lor  the  E.,  and  structure,  chiefly  in  the  perjwndicuUr  style,  with  a 
3,580  for  the  W.  division  of  the  co.  In  13.il  Sussex  h.id  lofty  lurc.  (he  v.aii1ted  roof  of  which  is  richiy  adorned 
M.fXVllnhalilted  houses,  and  3119.770  inhabitants,  of  whom  with  figures  carved  In  Irish  oak;  it  h.*w  a well-pro- 
147.573  were  mates,  and  152,11(3  females.  Sumexpendsii  portioned  tower,  with  enrh  hesl  embrasures  and  pin- 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  tii  |.<t'<^'.i,  142,4104  Annual  nacles.  some  handsome  {•lll.irs  and  monuments,  and  cu- 
value  of  real  properfy,  in  H15,  019,35(V.  Profits  of  trade  rioui  Inscriptions.  The  living  of  Swnffhatn  with  Threx- 
andjprofes»ions  in  do.,  3J2,o'>W.  ton  vicarage  and  rectory,  worth  T>WJ-  a year,  U In  tho 

SC'i'HKIlLAND,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  occupying  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  FricmU.  B.vpiisis, 
thcN.W. angle  of  the  country,  has  on  the  N.aiidW.  \Vcsh-yans.  Ac.  have  mectiog-houscs.  The  co.  hridcwcU, 
the  .Atlantic,  K.  the  co.  Caithness  and  the  Moray  Frith,  and  a lioaotiful  market-cross,  surmounted  by  a figure  of 
and  S.  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.  Ross,  and  Cromarty.  Ucon-  Ceres.  erect*>d  hy  Lord  <>rft»rd,  in  17M  ; a public  as«em- 
UinBl.1.53.(VlUacrcs,of  which  30,0ndareundcrwat«r.  Thu  hly-rui>in,  and  a neat  (he.nire.  ars  the  otner  principal 
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public  fdlflpci.  Swjifrham  h«i  a Trn-  Rtamroar  and  a 
national  n-hool.  aiiJ  Tarinu*  almshuUM**,  Ac.  tjuartcr- 
for  the  ro.  arn  held  here  at  Midsnmmrr,  biMidrt 
anniul  courts  liN*t  aud  banm.  and  «r<M‘kljr  petty  »rs»ion<. 
Market!,  prlnripally  for  butter,  on  Satiirdari  ; fairs.  ^ 
May  I'Ab,  July  :ilft,  ami  Nor.  3d.  for  rattle,  sheep,  and  ; 
toys.  i 

8WANSRA.  a pari.  bor..  sea-port,  and  par.  of  South  I 
Wales.  CO.  Glamorgan,  bund.  Swansea,  on  the  W.  I>arik  | 
of  the  Tawe,  at  Its  mouth  In  the  llrislul  Channel.  34  m. 
W.N.W.  CardllT;  lal..M0  37M*"  N .long.  3^.VV30"\V. 
Area  of  par.,  ttfifiJ  arret.  The  pari,  bur.,  however.  In-  , 
eludes  alM>  the  par.  of  St.  John  LansamU't  and  the  hamlets  i 
of  Morri«lon.  Clas- l.*iwer,  Ac.,  on  IwHh  side*  the  rtrer  ; ■ 
haring  a total  area  of  about  &.<X)0  acre*,  with  a pop.,  in 
iMOl.ufG.H.'ll.in  1'<3I  .otalHiul  in  | 

The  comiort  portion  i)f  the  town  is  about  1 m.  In  length,  | 
N.to  S-.  by  somewhat  more  than  4 m In  areraKrt>r«-a<Uh,  ■ 
and  con»i*i*  of  tlm-e  or  four  p.irallel  lines  of  thorough- 
fares cro4»(*<l  by  numerous  others.  It  U generiUly  clean, 
and  pretty  well  budt,  and  has  been  ol  some  reputa-  | 
tlon  as  a waferltig-plare.  It  ha»  an  excellent  market,  [ 
attended  by  ail  the  neigbtiourlng  dislrlct,  with  a hand.  | 
some  court-lioi»*<-.  In  wblrhthe assises. quarter  and{M>ity 
sessions  are  held,  no  Infirmary.  aswmbly-ro«mis.  theatre, 
royal  lnstitviti*m  for  literary  and  scientific  purtuxes.  with  I 
a good  library  and  mu.u*uin  ; in«w*hanic»’  nutitutlun,  i 
S reading  t»r  newsr*M»ms,  savings’  Itaiik,  poor-hi>use,  j 
hiniM*  of  r«trreetlon.  a dorens  ami  lienerolent  *«K*ietle«.  a 
sorlety  for  prosecuttng  felons,  and  a branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Knglnnd.  The  town  is  iiaswt,  lightei;l  with  gas,  and  i 
well  supplirsi  with  water,  and  h-is  a »n».dl  pidlre.  ( .Wy».  i 
Corn.  'I’lie  par.  church  is  comparatively  a m«xlern  | 

ediUee,  with  a sqture  lower  ; the  bring,  a virarnge,  worth 
ytj/.  a year.  U In  the  gift  of  a soriety  bt.  J<»h«'s.  a per- 
petual curacy  In  the  gtft  of  Sir  Jt>hii  Mt»rrl*.  Bt.,  U worth 
87/.  a year.  There  are,  also,  a syuajp>gtie.  Knm.  Cath. 
and  numerous  other  dUsenting  chajM'U ; and  on  an  ele- 
vated site  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  Swansea 
Castle,  £ounde»l  In  lOW,  now  partially  conrertcl  into  a I 
barracks  and  stores.  A free-school  was  fouiided  in  the  | 
town  In  Hia'i;  but.  like  many  other  eburilies  formerly  ; 
established  at  Swansea,  it  has  breome  ueirly  extinct.  ( See  . 
CAori/ies*  Hrp.  31  HI.)  There  .are.  howerer.  *ercr.al  na.  I 
tional  and  Lanca«itrlan,  ami  numerous  private  schools.  ' 
Swansea  Is  highly  |rros|»erfMis  and  Increasing.  It  owes  its  , 
Importance  priiicnwlly  to  Us  collieries,  and  the  extensive 
works  for  the  smelting  of  copper  and  other  metals  esta- 
blished In  its  neighbourhood.  The  latter  arc  upon  a very 
great  scale;  ami.  in  fact,  by  far  the  l.irgest  j«rt  of  the 
Copper  ore  produceil  in  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  other 
arts  of  the  I.'  K.,as  well  as  in  laiba.  Chill,  Ac.,  U brought 
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Here  for  smelling.  Sw.insea  ha*  als4»  a rery  extensive  | 
tnule  in  (he  shipping  of  coal,  having  exjiortiHl  4«ib.'iUI 
tons  coastwise  In  !*<4<l.  exclusive  of  l&.t»7 ' tons  sent  to  > 
for<  Igii  p.yts.  It  h.u  also  two  Urge  mitterles.  The 
Tawe  at  its  mnuih  expands  so  as  to  form  a harbour,  , 
which  Is  protect«x1  seaward  by  (wo  h.in<ttoine  piers: 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  enter  at  high  water,  but  1 
at  ebb  tide  the  harlroiir  nearly  dries.  But  It  Is  intended 
to  obviate  this  ln<ymventence  by  constructing  a fl<sating  ! 
harb-Hir,  ami  U U also  inl>-ude«l  h>  unite  the  town  with  the 
h.trali-t  rrf  .St.  'llioma*  by  a bridge.  Ac.  A light-house  Is 
erwted  on  the  W.  ph-r,  atnl  the  Mumbles'  l-ight  is  about 
4 m.  S.W.  from  the  |>ort.  A canal  goes  from  Swansea  to 
lletinoya^ld.  In  Brecknockshire;  and  two  canals  on  tlie 
oj»i>oilte  bank  irf  the  rjver  communicate,  one  with  the 
adjacent  collieries  and  the  other  with  the  harbour  of 
Neath.  There  is  a tram-road  to  the  Humhles  and 
Oystermouth  westward,  by  whlrdi  coals  are  taken  out, 
and  lime  and  limestone  brought  in  ; and  tram-roads  alio 
connect  the  different  works  and  the  cau.nls  and  wharfs. 
Kxclusive  of  coal  culm  and  copwr  ore.  Iron  ore,  lime- 
stone,  clay,  rotten  stone,  tin  plates,  and  timl>er.  are 
lirnught  to  .Swansea  for  Its  own  consumption,  or  fur  ex- 
purtatum  Inwards  or  outwards,  (troi*  cnsloma’  revenue, 
in  |840,H,il3.V.  It  has  numerrms  mamirat  torles.  The  mu- 
nicipal and  pari.  hors,  arc  co-extensive.  The  former  is 
dividesl  into  Awards,  and  is  governe<i  by  a mayor,  G alder- 
men, and  Id  munclllors.  Its  earliest  rharter  extant  dates 
from  temp.  Jdo.  There  was  no  criminal  court  within  the 
bor.  till  IH3.%  but  It  now  has  a commission  of  the  peace  ; 
and  a court-baron  for  r.tuses  under  40*.,  and  a court  of 
pleas  for  those  above  that  amount,  are  held  every  third 
Monday.  Corp,  revenue.  In  1<J9.  3.4.SO/.  Swansea  was 
fonnerly  a conlrlbtitory  Ivjr.  to  C.irdilT.  the  right  of  voting 
having  ivceii  in  the  Imrgesses  by  birth,  marriage,  nr  gift, 
r<  il;ent  or  n«m-residenl.  It  is  now  joined  with  .Aber- 
avon.  Kcnftg.  Ix>u,gtior,  and  Neath  In  sending  I mem.  to 
the  M.  of  Ucgisteri'd  electors,  tu  lK39-4i»,  for  Swan- 
S4-a.  bdl  ; for  the  entire  district,  l.'>47.  It  is  also  a polling- 
place  lor  the  rr».  Markets.  \Vedne>»lay  and  Satunlay. 
Fair*,  seronti  S.ilurday  In  May,  J\dy  *i.,  Aug.  Ml,  Oet  m.  , 
and  two  following  Salurd.tys.  i niifi  Mnftic. 
Cnrp.  fti'rorti,  and  Apprmitt  { (.fMri.'jf  Hrp’tr4s,  Af-) 
SNVIvl>EN  <Aivr»xr).  a Kmg«lom  ol  Northern  Horoj»e, 
enmpriking  with  Norway  and  Faplaml  the  whole  of  liie 
Scandiuavian  peuinsula,  of  which  it  futms  the  I'asterb, 


Southern,  and  most  Important  portion  ; between  lat. 
*iO'andCb5>{.,nr,.i  |„ng.  Iio  IH' !wv' and  SfO  |,r  H.. having 
N.K.  UiissUn  Finland,  from  which  It  It  seti.-iratesf  by 
the  Tomea  ami  one  of  its  affluents  ; K.  and  S.  the  Giilph 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic.  S.W.  the  Sound,  Kattegat, 
and  Skagerrack  ; ami  W.  and  N.  Norway,  from  w hich  it 
is  for  the  most  («art  divided  by  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  .Scandinavia.  la-ngth  N.  to  .S.  itV)  m. ; average 
breadth  alwiut  UiO  m.  Areaalxnit  170,700  so.  m.  Sweden 
l«  divided  into  three  pnnripuU  regions,  (IretaJand  (Goth la) 
in  the  S..  extending  to  alsont  Ut.  58®  4.‘»' N.  ; Sweden 
proper,  occupying  the  centre  a*  far  as  laL  (VP  iff  N.  ; 
and  Norland  (t>y  far  the  largest  portion),  comprising 
the  remainder.  It  was  formerly  divldesl  Into  |8.  but  Is 
now  divided  Into  124  Ians,  or  gorenimentt,  as  follows  : 


Ti>/K>gr(ipAfp.  MommUims,  f^e.— The  .Scandlnavinn  pe- 
ninsula rises  gradually  from  the  \V.  coast  of  the  Baltic 
until  it  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  great  moun- 
tain chain,  usuaMv  c.xJiM  the  Scandinarian  .Alps,  or 
DoffHne  hills.dlvlding  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  chain 
extends  from  the  Sylt-Qrll  in  about  G3v  S.  lat  and  13'^ 
K.  long,  to  the  K.  t'afte,  in  the  general  dires.*tlon  of 
N.  N.  K.  and  8.  S.  W.  It  difTert  from  the  Alps  and 
1^’renres  In  not  being  a rontinm'd  chain  of  suinmus,  but 
a succession  of  large  plnii’nus  from  30  m.  Io80  m.  across, 
from  which  the  culminating  point*  project.  I'he  Sylt- 
fjell.  the  loftitxt  point  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  is  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  principal  peaks 
belonging  to  the  same  chain  are  the  .SulUelma  G.342  ft., 
and  the  Satiln  ft.  In  height.  The  liclags,  within 
the  frontier,  ha*  an  elevation  of  6.100  ft. 

S]w>Aking  generally.  Sweden  may  be  said  to  be  .1  ft.-it 
rountry.  The  re  are.  indeed,  some  ranges  of  high  ground* 
and  drtaelied  hill*,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  i*  wonder- 
fully level.  This  Is  so  strikingly  the  case,  that  all  the 
way  from  GtUtenburg  to  Stockholm,  by  the  Orebro 
road,  there  Is  not  a single  hill  nr  declivity  till  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  capital . ( Thomson's  Trarrls,  p.  SllJ. ) 

According  to  Furscil,  l-l'/th  part  of  the  surface  of 
SwMcii  i«  l.MK)  ft.,  more  than  2--V(hs  760  ft.,  and 
7-Mah*  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  The  re. 
maliider,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  coasts,  is  of  less  ele- 
vation. ThcMf  are.  for  the  most  part,  fenced  by  nume- 
roii*  rocks  and  Islets.  The  islands  of  Gothland  and 
(Eland,  to  the  BuUic,  tadong  to  Sweden  : thv>y  are  situ- 
ated opposite  the  8.  K.  shores  of  the  kingdom,  and 
(El.-md  is  se|varated  from  the  main  land  by  a narrow 
' strait,  which  in  one  part  (opposite  Kalmar)  is  only  about 
I 4 m.  acrovs. 

I The  S.  province*  conslot  chiefly  of  vast  sandy  plains 
interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  hiiU,  which  are  tome, 
time*  ble.xk  and  barren  ; hut  elsewhere  clothed  with 
wood*.  I'he  cent!  al  region  contains  exteniive  plateaux 
of  table  land  cov4Ted  with  forests.  T7ie  N.  part  of  Iho 
I kingdom  is  dirersilled  w Ith  moui»t.aint.  deep  valleys,  and 
I glens,  allenialiiig  w Ith  sandy  wastes  and  rait  forests. 

I Hivers -Sweden  Is  extremely  well  w.vtcred.  Through 

' It*  N.  and  central  parts.  Filargerlversflow  IntotheGulph 
1 of  Bothnia.  The  rornca.  w lilch  has  the  longest  course, 

; runs  almost  due  S.  for  about  ’2!W>  tn. ; btit  the  largest  Is 
the  Angerroan,  */30  m.  In  length,  so  deep  that  ship* 
of  600  tons  load  at  Nyhind,  al^iut  70  m.  from  the  sea. 
Next  to  these  are  tiie  Vine*,  with  a course  of  J50ro., 
and  the  Wlndel,  SCW  m.  in  length.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  river*  falling  into  the  Baltic  is  N.W.  to  S.E. 
Few  of  them  are  of  any  considerable  site,  and  rvotwith- 
itaoding  the  geuer.ally  flat  country  through  which  they 
I flow,  their  navigation  is  much  impeded  rocks  and 
numcrons  cataracts,  and  Is  rendered  perilous  during  the 
inumlations  ocracasbmed  by  the  laeiting  of  the  snows. 
•Some  of  them  iivcrcaae  IK  or  20  ft.  in  height  so  rapidly 
as  to  carry  away  l.»rge  trees,  and  even  to  detach  im- 
mense blocks  of  granite  fmm  the  mmintalns ; ■till,  how- 
ever, (he  inuodation«  occaiion  little  damage,  owing  to  the 
niinitMT  of  lake*,  which  sene  as  so  many  basins  for  the 
riH-epii.Mj  of  the  surplus  water.  There  are,  in  fart, 
iipw  ard*  of  ~ » ropslderatde  lake*,  occupying  in  the  aggre- 
g lie  a very  Uigv  surface.  The  princi)^  of  thc>s<*  Is 
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the  Wenrr,  the  UrgMt  lake  In  Europe,  after  that  of 
Ivvlogft,  betwtvn  lat.  Sh”  W'audW-'  ’iA'  N.,  and  long. 
12^  ‘Xy  Riul  I'i'  K..  above  yOm.  in  length,  by  >'•  ni- 
in  iti  grcateit  breadth.  147  It.  above  the  level  of  the  ■e.x 
It  received  many  ttreamt,  the  only  outlet  for  iu  waters 
being  a chaitnel  about  2h0  yard*  in  width,  immediately 
below  which  ii  the  celebraU*<i  cataract  of  Trolhcelta. 
Though  in  part*  very  deep,  a great  portion  of  thi*  lake 
ia  ao  shallow  as  to  Vender  its  navigntion  difficult  ami 
dangerous.  The  hike  next  in  site  is  the  Wetter,  a6m.  iu 
length,  by  IGm.  in  its  greatest  tiroadth.  It  is  nix  nit  2A  m. 
S.K.  the  Wener,  and  idtA  ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  >c*. 
In  some  pl.iccs  it  Is  70  rathumt  det'p : it  is  oAeii  agitati'd 
by  sudden  and  violent  storms.  'I'ne  Mmljr  lake  is  an 
Inlet  of  the  sea,  eUeiidiug  westward  from  Stockholm, 
itear  its  entrance  from  the  Ilaltic,  aliout  TO  m.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2 to  2»>  m.  It  Is  d«*ep  and  clear, 
contains  some  hundro<i  isUiids,  and  is  regularly  navi* 

f;ated  from  April  to  November.  The  Hjrlmar,  a lake 
ying  to  the  H.W.  of  the  Mu-iar,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  a canal,  is  SA  m.  in  Icngtii,  varying  to  IA  m.  In  width. 

r/r«o<c.— Tor  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  the  sur* 
face  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  summlu  of 
the  roouiilains  to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  is  covered 
with  Ice  ami  snow.  The  rivers  and  lakes  arc  also  frozen 
from  October  to  April.  In  the  central  parts,  the  winter 
seldom  lasts  mure  than  three  or  four  months  ; and  in  the 
S.  and  W.  (>aru,  the  climate  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
N.  of  Germany.  In  the  N.  division  a great  degree  of 
heal  is  experienced  during  a short  perio<t  of  the  year. 
The  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  there,  also. 
Terr  rapid,  often  occurring  within  the  space  of  a few  days. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  climaU*  of  Sweslen  is 
much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  it*  high  N. 
lat.  The  winter  U not  so  cold  as  m countries  in  the  same 
lat.  further  to  the  F...  at  the  same  time  (hat  the  mean 
tetniierature  of  the  summer  is  but  litile  inferior.  Ac- 
coniing  to  Dr.'rhomson,  tbc  mean  annual  tcmpiTaturc 
at  Petersburg  Is  97' 1^  Kah. ; whereas  at  Stockholm  it  Is 
41^0^.  The  adranlaKC  on  the  side  of  Stockholm  is 
cbledy  in  the  six  wiiiier  iiinntiis,  the  mean  temperature 
oflliese  bi-ing  In  it  2y‘4'',  and  In  I’eterslMirg  only  2l*!l^. 
During  the  six  summer  months,  the  advantage  on  tlic 
side  of  Stockiioim  amounts  to  only  2^  ; and  in  July  and 
Aug.  the  temperature  is  I'd-^  higher  in  I’etersburg  than 
in  .Stockiioim.  The  winter  is  considerevt  liy  the  inhab. 
as  peculiarly  ple.ivant.  The  roads  are  always  dry;  and 
as  the  winds  are  sc-Mom  vkdent,  travelling  is  both  rapid 
and  agrce.ible,  the  traveller  defending  himself  from  the 
cold  warm  clothing.  The  great  defect  of  the  climate 
is  the  occurrence  of  frost*  In  Aug.  and  S«'pl.,  by  which 
the  crops  are  often  tniured.  ( Thonnon  i Airci/cw,  p.  4U.'>.) 
Near  Tornea.  at  mliUummer,  the  sun  is  visilde  during 
the  whole  night.  The  longest  day  at  (list  town  is  2t|. 
and  the  shortest  h(>urs.  At  Stockiioim  the  longest 
day  is  1H|,  and  the  shortest  nearly  G hours  in  length, 
GfoiogM  €f*d  A/fN(*rafs.  — In  point  of  structure,  the 
whole  of  Swrxien  may.  with  few  exceptions,  l>e  con. 
sidered  primitive.  Granite  and  mieiss  are  the  prr. 
dominant  rocks;  tmt  the  former  is  more  extensively 
difTUsrd  th.an  the  second,  which  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
shores  of  the  K.-illir,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom. 
A remarkable  gi'ologiral  feature,  which  Swmlen  has  in 
common  with  some  parts  of  N.  Gertnany  and  Denmark, 
is  the  prrsiMice  of  a vast  iiiimber  of  rtiorimms  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  scattered  over  Us  surface.  eiiicciaMy  in 
tiir  ccmtral  ami  S.  provinc(‘S.  In  the  S.  they  ar»,>  eollitted 
in  long  spits,  or  longues,  resting  ii|M>n  the  plains,  which 
are  quite  uncoiun-cted  with  them  more  to  the  N.  they 
are  scattered  indiscriininately.  and  so  profusely,  that 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land  Is  without  one  or  more  heaps 
of  them.  'rhi»y  seldom  exceed  3<l  or  40  ft.  in  height 
atfove  the  surface,  and  form  many  isUixts  In  the  lakes,  as 
Well  as  heaps  on  the  plains.  (Latng,  Sirrrfm,  p.  41.  42.) 
There  are  motinUln*  of  st^rondary  formation  In  Jemt* 
land,  NericUo.  K.  and  W.  (iothla.  and  in  thelsIarKls  nf 
tiothlandnnd  tKliuid.  shelly  iimestonc,  chalk,  Ac.,  are 
met  w Ith  ill  Scania.  I)eiH»its  of  (H->>anir  shell*  are  found 
in  the  country  ne.v  l'ddcv.illa ; but  at  Stockholm.  Up* 
s.-ila.  ilernuvahd,  and  at  other  places  on  (he  E.  side  of 
the  |H^iiiifula,  (he  sliells  discovered  are  of  (ho  kinds  tie* 
longing  to  the  lUiltie,  w itlmiit  any  mixture  of  the  oceanic. 
Swixlrii  is  rich  in  mineral  prixltscts.  Among  these, 
are  Iron,  the  Im'sC  in  Kiiropr,  copper,  cobalt,  sine,  lead, 
antimony,  gold  and  silver,  alum,  nitre,  sulphur,  with 
porphyry,  inarhle,  nlaliaster,  limestone,  millstone,  whet* 
stone,  aslxotos.  |M>Uers'  earth,  Ac.  Iliit  the  only  metals 
(hat  occur  in  any  cimsiderabh*  quantity  in  Swo'leli,  and 
the  ores  uf  which  arc  worth  working  are  iron,  ct>iq>er, 
and  lead  : iron  la  iiig  the  mvMt  almmUnt  .md  )eati  the 
Ss'.xreest  of  the  three.  There  is  a reniarkablr  deTHdemy 
of  the  more  valuofile  prixiucts  fouml  in  seroiM&ary  form, 
ations.  .ts  coal  and  salt.  The  former.  mdeeU,  has  lieen  dl** 
coverixl.  and  wrought,  near  HeUingixirg,  in  tlie  S.  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  It  is  of  very  inferior  quality : there  are  no 
mU  Iteds  nor  brine  springs,  .in<l  the  w.iters  of  the  Baltic 
not  Iviiig  largely  impregnate*!  with  salt,  it  I*  wholly 
ini|>orted. 


fWr/nWe  /*ftnfisf/#.— The  forests  of  Sweden  are  esti- 
mated to  occupy  alamt  OH.OdOsq,  miles,  or  four  seveiiUis 
nf  the  whole  surface  of  llic  country.  Those  of  the  N . re- 
gion consist  of  birch,  nines,  firs,  Ac.,  which.  In  the  cen- 
tral parts,  arc  Intermixed  witli  ash,  willow,  lirwlen,  and 
maple;  and  In  the  S.  with  oak,  beech,  yoke-elm,  Ac. 
Few  beeches  are  found  N.  of  Ink  ; oaks  are  found  as 
far  N.  as  Sundsw:dl.  The  linden  is  found  as  far  N.  as 
lat.  fil^,  the  hasol  asG2°,  the  cherry  and  ash  as  G3*^,  and 
the  general  limit  of  the  birch  ajtd  pine  woods  is  lat. 

34/.  *rhc  small  dwarf  birch,  aspen,  mountain-ash,  and 
dwarf  grey  alder,  arc  found  as  far  N.  as  7b^,  but  only  in 
the  valleys  and  sheltered  situations.  The  walnut  and 
mullM'rry  are  almost  rntirrlv  conRned  to  Gictalatid ; 
the  chestnut  is  very  rare,  ‘^he  forests  were  formerly 
much  neglected  ; and  there  is  now  In  many  extensivo 
districts  a great  deficiency  of  tlmlier.  Indecxl.  a con- 
siderable proportion  nf  the  firewood  reuukred  for  tl>e 
consumption  of  .Stockholm  Is  brought  irum  FinlarvcL 
Latterly,  however,  a great  deal  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  forest*.  Ttiose  Ixdonging  to  the  state 
nave  been  placed  under  the  care  of  a s)KH.-ia]  institution, 
and  very  extensive  plantations  of  oaks,  firs,  Ac,  have 
been  mode.  The  power  of  private  proprietors  to  cut 
down  timiicr  was  formerly  limited  ; but  this  restriction  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  inlerinr  of  (he  country,  however, 
and  in  such  parts  as  have  no  facilities  by  means  of  water- 
carriage,  or  otherwise,  for  the  cooveyonco  of  timber 
to  the  sen-ports,  and  are  distant  from  mines,  there 
is  but  little  ho)»e  that  the  forests  will  ever  become 
an  object  of  considerable  attention.  Pears,  apples,  and 
plums  of  all  kinds,  grow  In  the  open  air  in  the  S. ; but 
the  grape,  Gg.  apricot,  and  peach,  do  not  ripen  except  in 
hot-houses.  All  alnds  of  meloDi  are  grown,  currants  up  to 
lat.  GN'-'.'Vy,  and  gooseberries  every  where,  even  as  far  N. 
as  lat  7V^.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  pulse 
crops.  Asparagus  requires  hot-beds  in  lat.  60^  sr/,  cab- 
bages cease  to  come  to  maturity  in  lat.  G4^,  carrots  and 
parsnips  grow  to  lat  CfPHy  N.,  turnips  and  potatoes 
nearly  to  lat.  70^.  The  yellow  beet-root  is  produced 
spontaneously  ; the  red  Is  cultivated.  A cli>se  sward  of 
common  grass  is  rarely  seen ; but  docks,  thistles,  rag- 
weed, and  such  roots  as  infest  the  land  in  more  S.  coun- 
tries are  seldotn  observed,  even  by  the  ixmuI  side,  or  in 
the  most  neglected  spots. 

—>  The  most  common  wild  animal*  arc  Ote 
wolf,  bear,  fox,  elk,  reindeer,  roebuck,  glutton,  ertnlnc, 
and  a species  of  lynx.  The  wild  boar  is  now  fuuiHi  only 
in  the  ulo  of  (Eland.  \S‘bales  and  sea-calves  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  Baltic  and  Gulph  of  liothiiia  ; and 
the  porpoise  {De/pAmta  /'Aoc^riui,  Linn.)  commits  great 
ravages  among  tlie  fish  of  thcMo  seas.  There  nre  few 
hares,  but  abundance  of  other  kinds  of  game.  The  cock 
of  the  wood,  or  cappercailtie  { TWroo  I'rufiaJJmsK  for- 
merly met  withMn  Gotland,  and  recently  reintroduced 
into  that  partoftheU.  Kingdom. is  common  in  (he  iSUw-k- 
bolm  markets, whence  it  is  sometimes  brought  to  I.omiun; 
though  inferior  in  flavour  to  grouse,  it  is  much  larger, 
sometimes  weighing  from  H to  IG  lbs.,  and  is  altogether 
a very  fine  si»ecles.  I’artri«lges  are  very  plentiful,  as  arc 
wutxlcoeka  and  web-fcxtled  wildfowl.  Eagles  and  fal- 
cons inhabit  the  clifTs;  the  wild  swan  ar^  eider  are 
hunted  for  their  d«»wn;  and  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  seas  surrounding  .Sweden  abound 
with  fish  ; including  sturgeon,  cod,  lamprey,  rays, 
soles,  turbot,  pitcliartls,  herrings,  and  the  stremming, 
a small  species  of  herring,  which  has  been  latterly  very 
abundant  on  (he  H.  .Swedish  coasts.  F.xcellent  mack- 
erel, and  oysters,  are  found  in  the  Kattegat.  *I^o 
rivers  ami  nikes  nre  well  supplied  with  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  tnmt,  cels,  and  numerous  fi»h  of  the  genus  Cp. 
prnii.  The  pike,  (verch,  liarbel,  and  crayfish,  arc  found 
in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  river*.  Many 
of  tiic  Ash  uf  this  sea  appear  to  be  of  a mixed  character, 
botwesm  oceanic  fish,  ana  those  of  fresh  water. 

AgricuUurt.  — The  soil  of  Swevlen,  though  mostly  thin 
and  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  industry 
nf  the  inhab*.  The  coast  laud  i*  usutdiy  hare  of  soil,  the 
naked  rock  api>earlng  every  where.  The  flat  alluvial 
lands  around  Lake  Wener,  and  in  the  basins  and  val- 
leys connected  with  it,  consist  of  a harsh  crystniline 
sand,  impregnated  with  iron,  and  not  very  productive; 
but  on  tlm  N.  tide  of  the  lake,  in  the  neignbourhuud  uf 
('arlsiod,  the  soil  U nf  a luiierior  description.  In  (he 
country  lying  between  the  lake  Wetter  aud  the  Bailie, 
there  are  some  very  fertile  tracts:  and  round  (his  lake, 
and  In  the  district  round  ('urlstod,  especially  the  latter, 
agrlcuUiire  has  itmde  great  advaiKTS;  the  lands  are  well 
eultivatisl  in  large  farm*,  and  the  country  resembh** 
some  |>arts  of  the  interior  of  BuglatuL  exc^t  that  tlie 
lands  under  culUvatioii  are  not  fetired  by  hedges,  but  by 
wixxleu  |«Alings.  Of  (he  170,713  sq.  id.  rorndiig  the  sur- 
face of  the  country. 

SfMTv  mu*. 

AmMe  UntU  o>^P}  • • 3.IVO 

Meadnwi  «ih]  rmnrrwm  pv'luragv  • . 7,3v'> 

I f"To*l  *im1  inaunuin  land  ■ . (.'V7.GT0 

Like*  and  marvli>:«  ....  Tv/V,* 
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The  agricuttiiral  prAtiuctt  consist  rhfrfly  of  rye,  barley, 
OAtt,  ma«iln  (a  mUtureoniarley  and  oatt).  wheat,  potn- 
toe«.  pea*e.  hemp.  n.ix.  arul  alnuot  all  the  fruit*  and 
li-iTotne*  common  In  W.  Kurope.  In  the  S..  rye  i* 
the  mo»t  cultivated;  hi  th»*  N..  barley,  the  nilturr  of 
the  latter  |nrrea«hk)t  tn  proitortlon  as  ve  priH'eed  far> 
ther  tnirardi  the  |Htle  ; init  the  (traJm  of  all  kind*  are 
geaerally  less  iiutrhliku*  than  tho*e  o(  the  S.  of  Kurnpr, 
and  are  more  ditfiriilt  to  pr«  S'-rve.  Wlie.it  *ucei‘etU 
as  f.ir  N.  at  tn hut  does  ivit  ripen  in  W.  Kuthuia 
Oatt  seldom  rliM>n  N.  of  iat.  i'>:P  ’£iy.  but  barley  h irrown 
almost  to  the  lim  ts  of  li>e  pine  »o*hIs,  In  Ut.  tiU'  W*. 
Hop»  ate  cultivatu'*!  up  lo  C?-,  t<dv»rco 
to  n--arlv  IJu<  1.h  hi-at.  m.idd.T,  and  woad  are  grown 
in  Scania.  In  some  {urt*  of  (hr  S.,  the  pro<lure  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  b«-«i  c«d(ivati>«l  hinds  in  Kngl.ind  and 
i-'rance.  In  parts  of  'ieauU  a return  of  7 for  I it  ob- 
tained ; but  genef.dle  In  <«eriru  the  pro|H»rtlon  doe*  not 
exceed  4 for  1.  The  unciTtainty  of  the  climate  and  the 
chances  of  early  fm^t*.  are  the  greatest  ohstacles  with 
which  the  agrirulturi<.t  hat  to  nmtend  , and  some  singu- 
lar derice*  are  re»nrt«*«l  lo,  to  counteract  llielr  elTect*.  In 
Jem  (land,  for  example,  tlie  jH*ople  pile  no  large  qiiantitiet 
of  wo<m1  along  the  N.  side  of  the  small  patches  of  land 
sown  with  corn,  that  in  case  the  wind  should  blow  from 
the  N.  or  N.K.  in  the  evenings  of  .August,  they  may  set 
them  on  Arc  to  protect  the  crop  from  the  frosts  { It  Is 
usual,  also.  In  the  .S.  parts  of  the  country,  to  prevent  (he 
crop  from  bidng  injureit  by  frost  when  in  the  ear,  to, draw 
ropes  across  (be  hea-is  of  the  grain,  and  shake  olT  the 
dew  before  sun-risc,  which,  but  for  ti.is,  would  then  be 
frosen. 

According  to  the  ofBclal  return*  fur  t<17.  the  annu.il 
pruilure  of  grain  aud  poiatotrs,  after  dciiucting  the  seed, 


ainouQled  to  — 

StKil.  tlMrtxit- 

Wheat 

yt4,M  i 

Hj0 

• ».?:v..vw; 

Kvi  ley 

• l.H^i.yOl 

• 1 -V124U4 

M uUIn 

- J74/|T» 

)’>«M 

I'olsta** 

obowt  tl.nOOJlis'i  6ng  IwsiM'i*. 

- 4.m,14X 

4>4>43,i6l,  cquivsktii  to 

In  the  V.  putatoe*  supply  the  defleiency  of  com.  and  are 

fireferred  to  all  other  kin<li  of  food.  Toharco  if  cnltl- 
ivated  near  Stm-kholm,  Lmt  n<H  to  any  extent.  After 
that  of  Hultaiid.  (he  ftax  prodtuol  in  Sweeten  is  pro- 
Iwhly  the  best  in  Kur.ipe.  Hemp  is  at  present  not  much 

F;rown  ; but  the  g<>vcr>imeut  is  cudcavuuriug  to  extend 
ts  culture. 

The  whole  ar.«ble  surface  of  Swe<len  li  divided  Into 
Cr,.4.|||  AemwuMj  of  land.  The  word  hemman  signifies 
merely  an  estate,  or  homestead,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the 
vatur  or  extent  of  the  land,  some  being  Ulcoinparabty 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  others.  It  is.  tn  fart,  a 
fiscal  division,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  latid*tax 
according  to  ancient  assrssmetUs.  Originally,  however, 
the  heinmans  belonged,  for  the  mo«t  part,  to  single  pro- 
prietors ; but  lh«*y  are  now  generally  divhled  into  8,  4, 
8.  16  or  more  parts,  ami  it  I*  rare  for  a family  (o  posu^s 
a hemman  entire.  Of  the  6<>.t41|  hrmnj.ms,  77H  belong 
to  towns,  .V>.000  to  private  Indis  ioual*,  3.V»  to  the  crown, 
37.1  lo  ar.idfmles  and  imlrerslties.  2(U  t«»  colleges  and 
schools,  t^'j  lo  (he  church.  lo  hiwpitals  aud  asylums. 
IK.1  to  tnllitary  schools.  .11  to  lailors,  and  4,045  to  the 
army.  According  to  circumstances,  (he  lands  are  subject 
to  a dilTeri-nt  amount  of  taxation  : of  the  estates  beUmg* 
tng  to  the  noliics.  3.462  are  wholly  exempted  from  all 
public  burden*  ; and  17-9*iU  est.iles,  partly  Wioiiglng  In 
them  and  partly  lo  other  privileged  parties,  rigoy  a 
partial  exemptitm  from  taxation. 

The  estates  that  originally  belonged  to  the  nobles,  btit 
which,  since  IKIO.  may  be  iniliflbrently  held  by  notdr*  or 
commoners,  are  exempted  from  the  l<ind-tax,  and  als«t 
from  the  obligation  to  furnish  a soldier  for  the  anny,  the 
nobles  themselves  haring  been  originally  b lund  to  |>er. 
sonal  service  In  the  army.  This  intx^iialitr  In  the  rate  of 
t.ixition  is  practically,  however,  notwitnstanding  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Lamg  to  tlicrcontrary,  of  no  real  iii>- 
portance.  The  land-tax  was  fixed  at  a cert.iln  amount 
of  produce  rsmturlc*  ag»>.  It  can  no  longer,  therefore.  Im» 
lalrir  regarded  as  a hurd^m  on  the  land,  tlie  value  of  which 
really  dc(>rnds  on  Its  nett  revenue  after  this  fixol  charge 
has  been  deducted.  There  Is  no  liijiiilire  tn  the  circum- 
stance of  certain  !ai>di  tu  l-'nglaiid  being  subject  tn  tithe, 
while  others  are  not;  and  it  I*  quIU'  as  idle  to  talk  about 
(lie  ittjustiec  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  Swedish 
land-tax. 

There  Is,  however,  in  Swp*len,  an  assrism**nl  t»f  .5  jtmr 
cent,  laid  on  the  nett  anniial  value  of  aU  estate*.  But 
this,  though  apparently  an  equal.  It.  in  fart,  a very  im- 
equal  and  im|wlittr  lax  ; inasmuch  os  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  lh«*  Income  derived  from  the  rent  of 
land  properly  so  calln).  and  that  which  it  restlly  derived 
from  the  capital  laid  out  on  iht  land,  and  as  It  operates 


a*  an  obstacle  to  improvements.  Theoccnplers  of  crown- 
land*  in  Sweden  have  long  had,  and  ttill  have,  leave  to 
constitute  themselve*  the  absolute  prt*|»rietori  of  »uch 
lands  on  their  paying  a sum  equal  tu  6 years'  value  of  the 
land-tax  Uid  on  the  land.  It  Is  nut,  therefon',  the 
amount  of  the  burdens  falling  on  the  land  in  Swt'den. 
w hich,  despite  the  statements  to  tlie  contrary,  are  really 
very  m«x!eraie.  but  the  influetice  of  the  5 iwr  cent,  as- 
sessment In  discouragittg  Improvements,  ana,  still  more, 
(he  minute  sulxlivUioii  of  the  hemmans,  occasioned 
by  the  coutlnui-d  division  and  siibdivlatnn  of  heritage*. 
In  coilsequetice  of  the  law  of  eqiud  partition  among  the 
children  of  a hunily,  that  are  the  prinrl|>ai  obstacles  to 
linpruvemeiit  l'rt>|M-rty  in.  in  many  Instances,  divkii**! 
Into  such  minute  portions  a*  to  be  w holly  unsusce|>uhle 
of  a proper  system  uf  cultivation  ; and  the  ocrtipters  are 
often  In  the  ]NK<rest  circumstances.  There  are  parrel*  of 
land  of  not  more  than  4'>  yds.  sq.,  ami  a DalerarlUn 
pk-avant  somKiiues  sells  his  Uiideit  property  fur  2 or  3 
rix-diillars  (:ts.  Gd.  to.Vs.),  the  regutralkm  of  the  sale 
costing  as  much  ai  the  rotate  1 

In  some  extensive  districts  there  are  not,  at  an  average, 
above  14  acres  of  arable  land  to  a farm  ; and  in  tiie 
district  of  farlstad,  where  farms  are  largest,  and  agH- 
culturo  most  advanced,  the  average  ext*nt  of  aralde 
land  in  eai-h  farm  may  be  taken  at  alwwit  72arres.  At 
an  average  of  the  entire  kingtiom,  the  aralilc  land  may 
be  estiniatotl  at  about  2h  acres  per  farro.  {Tkonuotts 
Traft  is  in  Swrdm,  p.  42»>.) 

But,  notwltiiitandliig  these  disailvantiges,  and  those 
that  originate  in  its  liackward  climate  nnd  not  very  fertile 
soil,  agrtrulture  has  made  a very  inatcrlal  prugresi  in 
8w(^i‘ii  since  |h|5.  This  is  partly  ascrit>ublc  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  government,  and  to  lhee>tabllsh- 
ment  of  model  farms,  some  of  w bich  are  man.iged  hr  agri- 
culturists from  Great  Britain.  One  of  these,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liiikopping,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  I.tke 
NVener,  consists  of  about  1500  acres,  of  w hich  about  .5(4) 
are  under  the  plough.  1'l«e  manager  of  this  farm  hod, 
in  I83P.  twenty  young  gentlemen  Utardt>d  with  him  in 
the  house,  and  SO  scliolart  of  the  working  clav*.  Go- 
vernment allows  him  lO.noO  dollars  a year  towanU 
defraying  his  expenses,  and  the  c<tHlihslimrnt  Is  sa>d 
to  be  alike  sureessful  and  adriintage«ms.  Mr.  Stevens, 
an  rxfierienced  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  visits  Swedcu 
every  lunimcr,  ami  assivis  Umled  proprietors  in  laying 
out  their  esUb'S,  and  putting  tlicm  under  an  impruvtd 
system  of  maiiagetncnt,  says  (hat  **  Of  late  years  an 
entimtiasm  has  sprung  up  tor  the  iroprovement  of  agri- 
culture am<mg  ail  classes  of  people  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  coutlncntal  country.  This  has  been  owing  in 
a great  mejuure  to  the  exertions  of  the  Agriruiturai  .So., 
rieties  estaldisheif  within  the  provinces,  and  the  great  in- 
terest the  landed  proprietors  now  take  to  the  imprure- 
ment  and  management  of  their  estates.  KngUsh  ami 
German  work*  on  agriculture  are  studied  ; impruvM 
agricultural  iinplemenU  from  Great  Britain  and  other 
cmintriei  are  iiilrodured  ; and  in  many  parts  ScotcImM-n 
and  Germans  are  »een  directing  the  plough  or  coudiKting 
the  opcralioni  of  the  field.’*  {Jhemn^r,  it.  2IH.) 

The  b«*st  evidence,  however,  of  the  Improvement  and 
cxteiisiOQ  of  agriculture  is  to  be  found  In  the  foi't  that, 
previously  lo  there  was  generally  a large  im|xut- 
ation  of  com  into  Swrth-n  fiotii  I>antsir  aud  other  (>aru, 
whereas  that  importation  lui*  now,  in  ordinary  years, 
wholly  cea*e«l.  ami  (here  is.  on  the  evutrarr.  a con- 
siderable ex|K>rtaiion.  No  doubt  a gtuid  de^  of  this 
iiniirovemrm  is  lo  be  ascriiied  to  the  more  extensive 
culture  of  the  potato.  But.  Imlrja-ndeni  of  this,  the 
Imurovement  In  cultivation  generally  has  been  reo»t 
striking,  Mr.  Steven*  says,  '‘that  the  necessity  under 
which  the  iK>pulation  formerly  lHlK>ur<<d.  In  the  S',  parts 
oi  the  Country,  uf  having  every  now  and  then  lo  use  the 
bark  of  tree*  as  a sulistitute  for  meal  in  the  making  of 
bread,  has  b>*en  in  a great  measure  obviated;  and  that 
lioth  the  piibile  and  private  magaiiiies  are  cotnpleteljr 
lilled  with  corn.** 

Hous«**  In  the  country  In  Sweden  are  mostly  c«»n- 
ftnicted  of  wtxxl  ; and  are  ruofr*d  with  thiiber,  turf,  and 
straw.  <«entiemen's  houses,  however,  and  houses  in 
towns,  are  usually  covered  with  tiles.  Itecrntly.  thick 
coarse  ywq>er  pre|utreil  with  tar  has  been  used  for  roofing, 
aud  is  sai<l  to  wtswer  very  well.  Mutes  are  very  scarce  ; 
and  Ur.  Thomson  stales  that  he  nnlv  s.iw  tira  house*  in 
the  kingdom  roof<*d  with  slate.  (p.Sle*.) 

It  is  estimated  by  Forsell.  that  srveis  ninlAt  of  (he 
whole  pop.  are  ciiinluyed  in  agriculture  : peasants,  pri>- 
prietors  uf  tiie  soil  they  cultivate,  hate  tieen  retkunvxt 
at  147,1174;  those  who  live  on  land  not  their  own  at 
l,OM.7l7:  hiKivandry  Ubnurers.  bidding  houses  and 
lands  under  pruprietor*.  at  470.091  ; aud  sifranls.  living 
in  the  house  with  their  employers,  at  2?7,4l>6.  Masters 
and  mistresses  are  authorised,  by  an  old  law,  to  liiAict 
summary  corporal  chastUemeni  on  their  servants,  with 
no  other  limit  than  that  thev  do  not  kill  or  maim  ; and 
Mr.  1-alng,  founding  un  this  (art,  states  th.it  servants  in 
bweden  are  little  better  than  slates  1 But  it  might  liave 
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orcurrcd  to  him  that  Uwi  here. /u  clacwhctf,  bfc-nne 
otik'ilrtr;  and  wc  hare  been  aMUrnl,  by  Ih  *i>e  « lio  aru 
Uior<Hii{h>y nc<]UHhiu-d  wiili  the  country,  (hat  i ho  cor|>oraJ 
rha»(i»4  inorit  of  lorvaiils  it  quite  as  rare  in  Sweili-n  as  tn 
I tisiMud,  atiJ  tliat  they  are  lreate«l  with  great  kiiidiieAs. 
The  imrerty  of  the  soil,  au«i  short  duration  of  summer, 
require  a great  number  uf  hands  during  the  seasuii  for 
agricultural  em|jluyments  ; but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  they  are  romtuir.nUri'ly  idle.  Since  lK,iO,  the 
price  of  agricultural  la^iur  has  iK'rn  about  M.  or  Is.  a 
day  in  the  S-  and  centre  of  Sweden  ; hut  in  the  N It  cuti* 
Is.  id.  a day.  Latamr  U generally  cheaper  In  Sweden 
than  in  Norway,  from  there  being  a greater  nundier  of 
the  aKTlcultural  classes  who  are  Je«*itutc  of  property. 
ArcorJliig  to  1.4iing.  the  conditimi  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classea.  in  Sw«dcii.  is  much  less  prosp«-rims  than 
that  of  the  same  classet  in  Norw  ay.  In  this  re^m-ct , bow- 
errr.  as  io  many  others,  he  is  a suspinoiu  authority  \ as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  h.\s  reprrseiitiMl  the  ctmdU 
tion  of  the  Norwegians  under  much  tmi  fa*ourai>le,  and 
tliat  of  the  Sw  tnles  under  much  tiK)  unfavourable  roloiirs. 
Iiidrei.),  the  SweiHsh  peasant  appears,  eveu  from  Laing's 
iw-roimt,  Co  lie  far  fri'in  iHdng  in  a disire>-ied  aituailon. 
Vie  says  that.  **  compared  witli  the  cotter,  or  labourer,  in 
Scolliind.  the  Swedish  peasant  la  tieiler  prorideil  with 
(il.ysical  comforts  r he  is  far  b«*tter  l<»dge»l,  better  fed, 
and  his  acc«‘s<  tu  fuel  and  foo<l  gcneridly  bflier.”  (‘177 •) 
Henl  is,  most  commonly,  some  proisortltjn  of  tiie  pro«luce, 
and  is  usually  paid  In  kind,  there  (>i4iig  but  few  districla 
inwhicli  It  Is  (laid  In  money.  I..alH>urers  are  fn-quently 
p.tid  by  getting  a piece  of  land,  which  they  rnltiv.ite  for 
fhemsetre*.  working  on  the  proprietor's  Uuinam  certain 
dav.v  tn  the  week. 

Mr.  (*o\e,  one  of  the  best  anti  most  Irnstwoithy  of  tra. 
vellers,  gives  the  following  dKaiis  with  resyert  to  the 
CfiTidition  of  the  .Swetlish  peasantry.  •*  I had  frequent 
<M>portuiiltie«  uf  observing  the  customs,  manncis,  and 
ftHKi  of  the  {peasants,  fin  entering  a cottage.  1 uannily 
found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding  tlax,  tninniiig 
thread,  and  in  weav  ing  coarse  linen,  or  cltgli.  The  pe;t> 

s, -iiits  are  excsdlcnt  contrivers,  and  apply  the  cu.irscst 
materials  tn  some  uiefuJ  pur|>osri  they  twist  ropes  from 
hogs*  brisllci,  horses'  manes,  and  liark  of  trees,  and  use 
sH'l-skiiii  for  bridles.  Their  food  principally  consists  of 
salted  liesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  narn  bread.  At 
Michaelmas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them 
for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  a year  they 
bake  bread,  in  large  round  cakes,  which  are  strung  on 
files  of  sticks,  suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  the  cot- 

t. iges  : this  bread  Is  so  liard  as  to  bo  occasionally  broken 
witli  a hatchet,  but  is  not  unpleasant.  The  peasants  use 
beer  for  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to  malt 
spirits.  Ill  the  districts  tow.irdi  the  \V.  coasts,  and  at 
no  grc'at  distance  inland,  tea  and  cofTee  are  not  unusually 
found  in  the  cottages,  which  are  procured  in  great 
plentr,  and  at  a cheap  rate  fmm  ffottenburg. 

" Tlie  peasants  are  well  clad  in  strong  ^oth  of  their 
own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  though  built  with  wood, 
and  only  of  one  story,  are  conirnrtabie  and  commodious. 
'I'he  room  in  which  the  family  sleep.  Is  provided  with 
ranges  of  l>edi  in  tiers  (if  I may  so  express  myself ) one 
atHivo  the  other : on  the  wooden  testers  of  tfie  IwhIs  in 
w hich  the  women  lie,  are  pUcixl  others  for  the  recemion 
of  iJie  men.  to  which  they  ascend  by  ladders.  To  a 
{lersnn  who  has  just  quitted  Germany,  and  been  accus* 
turned  to  tolerable  Inns,  the  Swetlish  cottages  may.  p«‘r> 
h.ips,  appear  miserable  hovels  ; but  to  me,  who  had  been 
long  usi'd  to  places  of  far  inferior  acconimotiulinn  In 
Kus'ia,  they  seemed  comfortable  place*  of  reception. 
The  traveller  Is  able  to  procure  many  convetiiriices,  and 
|virtli'ularly  a sciianite  room  from  that  iahabibxl  by  tlie 
f imily.  which  could  seldom  be  otgained  in  the  Polish 
and  lUK'laii  villages.  During  my  course  tiirough  those 
two  rmintrles,  a bctl  was  a phenomenon  wtileh  seld  un 
occurred,  excepting  In  the  large  towns,  and  even  then, 
tint  always  completely  ec|iiip|>e«i ; iMit  (he  |ioores(  huts  of 
}<ue<di>ii  were  never  cleilclent  In  this  article  of  comfort: 
an  evident  proof  that  tlie  .MwedUh  peasants  are  more 
civilistnl  than  those  of  Poland  uud  Kussia.”  (Cate’s 
l.fttcrs.  iv.  777— irO.) 

.According  to  the  official  returns,  Sweden  had,  in 
l<17,  5H.%.n(iU  horses ; I.d^7.ft7fi  b<Md  of  homed  cattle; 
I .-Ipi.tiSb  do.  ihe*p;aiid  do.  hogs.  In  general, 

all  kiiiiU  of  domestic  anim.xis  .are  inferior.  The  horses 
are  every  where  small.  There  is  a fine  breed  In  the 
Die  of  (^land,  not  more  than  3 or  4 It-  high  ; these, 
however,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  In  the  S.  provt., 
the  nuinlier  of  horses,  as  comp-iwl  with  the  p«*p..  U 
iiiiirh  greater  than  in  France,  or  ev^n  in  ICngland  ; there 
iM-uig.  it  is  sahl,  in  Scania.  743  horses  to  every  loiO  inha* 
hiMiits!  ,\s  wc  prtKTed  N.,  the  numtier  nr  horses  di- 
minishes; and  Id  Swedish  I.apl.tnd  thi^  disappear  alto* 
gctiicr,  their  pla»'e  being  supplb-d  l»y  ri-ln-iU*er,  of  which 
some  proprietors  posses*  l.tatu  hea<l.  In  I.aplaiKl,  the 
rein  dtx-r  and  dog  the  only  drmieKiic  animals.  Swixltsh 
hla^-k  cattle  are  also  small;  the  best  arc  thiwe  of  K. 
Guihia  and  Dalecarlia ; in  summer  they  are  driven  to 


the  rooiiotalns.  where  rtHtlef*.  similar  to  those  of  Swft- 
lerland,  are  conslructixl.  The  *h«s*p-fn1ds  are  well  kept, 
and  governnietil  has  Mideavoured  to  improve  the  hr»*e<l* 
by  croascs  with  those  of  Spain,  Fr.xnce,  KngUiid,  ami 
Saxony.  Sheep  arc  not  reared  N.  of  lat.  ; gnats 
Uirlve  as  far  as  lat-  fkV.  (JoumaJ  tie  Trarattt  Siatis- 
Ufues,  ifC..  p.  131— lf.3  ; I.atng.  p.  TTrfi — 372.) 

Fuktries,  form  <x  very  coiisideratde  branch  of  Indus* 
try.  Tbe  herring  fishery  on  Ibe  . and  S.  coast  cnni- 
mencod  In  I74i>,  alxjut  which  time  herrings  began  to 
ap|»ear  in  large  shoals  on  the  coasts.  The  quantities 
annually  taken  InrrcaMxl  until  since  which  they 

have  decreased ; the  place  of  the  herring  being  now 
supplied  by  the  stremming,  a fish  about  the  slio  of  the 
sprat,  hut  of  much  finer  flavour.  From  l7tKlt»  the 
towns  of  Gottenburg,  Kongcif,  and  Maritrand  dlipnsevl 
of  1,!)72.3I4  tkarreU  s^t  herrings,  and  3(il,it7l  hhds.  tish* 
oil,  which  fetched  together  tH'i.KX]/.,  about  3*4lhs  being 
sold  to  foreigners.  But  since  I'UiS,  the  average  pro* 
diice  of  the  fishery  has  not  exceeded  2,000  barrels,  the 
herring  having.  In  a great  measure,  abandoned  the 
coasts.  Thu  strrmming  is  cured  like  the  herring,  and 
is  often  eaten  raw  out  of  the  pickle ; it  It  extensively 
use*l  in  Finland  and  the  N.of  Russia,  and  forms  a fa- 
vourite dish  even  with  people  of  condition.  The  prin- 
cipal stremmlng  fisheries  are  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulphs 
of  Finland  and  Bothnia.  The  pnnci(>al  salmon  fishery 
is  at  Dyefors,oo  the  Klarelv,  a river  which  falls  into  the 
Lake  Wener.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Norknpping, 
Gefie,  and  llernosand,  are  also  very  productive.  A 
com|»any  in  London  employs  two  packet-boats,  with 
wells  in  the  bottom,  in  trading  to  Gottenburg  for 
lobsters,  which  are  bought  there  for  3pf  or  M.  eai^. 

Mines.  — The  mines  of  .Sweden,  though  inconsiderable 
as  compared  with  those  of  (his  country,  are  a rimshler- 
able  source  of  national  wealth.  Thf^r  are  prlnci^lly 
situated  in  the  central  province*,  which  have  no  fewer 
than  3f>l  out  of  the  mines  said  to  exist  in  the  king* 
tintn.  .SvMNlish  Iron  is  of  very  superior  Quality,  and  that 
of  the  Danemora  mines  i»  r«j>eeia1ly  well  fittnl  for  con- 
version into  steel ; but.  owing  to  injudicioiu  restrictions 
aiid  the  want  of  coal,  the  production  in  Sweden  is  not 
sup|ioft(xl  (including  what  It  licensed  and  what  is  made 
for  home  consumption  without  a license)  to  exceed 
Ho.fXiO  or  90,000  tons  bar  iron,  of  which  about  70.000 
are  exported.  In  Ifi39  we  imported  17,049  tons  of  Swe- 
dish Iron,  The  copper  mines  produce,  in  all,  only 
about  740  tons  a year  ; the  metal  Is  not  so  good  as  that 
of  Kngland.  and  ii  impregnated  with  Iron.  Fahlun, 
the  chief  mine,  has  long  Imtii  In  a declining  state,  the 
number  of  winrkmen  at  present  employed  not  excev^lng 
400.  The  works  of  this  mine  are  conducted  entirely  by 
water-|M>w  er.  and  arc  renmikable  fur  their  completeness ; 
runncclrxl  with  them  is  a manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  smelting  funtaces  atid  iron  works  are  licensed  to 
produce  certain  quantities,  some  being  as  low  as  40 
tuns,  and  others  os  high  as  4i>(J  or  4U0  tuns ; and  some 
fine  bar  iron  works  hare  licenses  for  lusitons  each. 
These  licenses  arcgrantetl  by  the  College  of  Hines,  which 
has  a control  over  all  iron  works  and  mining  nperaiions. 
The  iron  masters  make  annua)  returns  of  their  manu. 
facture,  which  must  not  exceed  the  privileged  or  llcens«l 
quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  confiscated.  The 
college  has  established  courts  of  mine*  In  every  district, 
with  supervising  officers  of  various  ranks.  All  iron  sent 
to  a port  of  shipment  must  be  landed  at  the  public 
weigh-hoiise,  the  superintendant  of  which  is  a delegate 
of  tne  college  ; so  that  It  is  Impossible  fur  an  Iron  master 
to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  license  authorises. 
It  Is  true  that  sales  are  made  to  inland  consumers  at  the 
forget,  of  which  no  returns  are  made  out.  and  in  so  far 
(he  llcv'iisesare  exceeded;  but  it  is  not  siipi>osed  tliat  the 
qiiaiiti^  so  disposed  of  excesxls  a few  thousand  tons  a 
year,  r.vcry  fnniace  and  fnrge  pays  a certain  annual  duty 
to  the  crown.  Its  amount  is  fixed  by  the  college  when  the 
license  Is  granted  ; and  caie  is  tidien  not  to  grant  the 
license  to  any  one  unless  he  have  the  command  of  forests 
equal  tn  iherixjuireil  supply  of  charcoal,  without  rncmach- 
Ing  on  the  lupuly  uf  this  material,  requiretl  for  the  exist- 
ing forges  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  the  supply  of  pig- 
iron  is  limited  to  the  quantity  liceiiiedto  be  mode,  the 
college,  ill  granting  new  licenses  to  bar-irrm  works, 
always  takes  Into  coosideratluu  how  far  this  may  be 
done  without  creating  a scarcity  of  ptg-iron.  Hence,  (he 
eri'clion  of  new  forges deytendi  — 1st,  on  having  a supply 
of  charcoal,  without  encroaching  on  the  fure«ts  which 
supply  your  nelghhoars ; and  'Al,  on  the  qiuuitliy  of  nlg- 
iroii  which  the  college  knows  to  be  disposable.  The 
courts  of  (he  mines  decide  all  disputes  that  arise  among 
the  Iron  masters  regarding  the  exceeding  of  (heir  li- 
censes, encnvachment*,  Ac. ; an  appeal  to  the  college 
lying  from  their  decision,  and  ultimately  to  the  king  in 
coiiiicil,  or  tu  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  m*e<l  lest  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy  uf  sucli  nqndations. 
No  doubt  it  Is  quite  right  for  gnvr-rnment  to  interfere  to 
' irevent  the  waste  and  destruction  of  t)ic  forests  ; but 
laving  done  this,  it  should  itbsiaio  from  all  other  Inter* 
3 U 3 
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fprencc,  an  I Uavp  erery  one  at  liberty  to  produce  a«  touch  country : the  other  manufaeturM  were  then,  a*  they  •till 
iron  as  l«e  may  tlilnk  pro.’er,  Mlnetdf  any  im|K>rtance  are  are  In  ^eat  part,  domestic.  Uut  about  the  mldcileofthetTth 
ueually  held  by  a mm  nty  of  tharch  ildert.  Some  of  them  century,  rartout  mamifactures.  including  lh«*e  of  glaea. 
are  only  worked  ocraxloiully  ; and.  as  the  latiour  It  t«or»  ftarch,  hraat,  pint,  tilk  fabriet,  leather,  tinp,  iteel,  and 
fortned  br  peaiaiits.  who  lire  ottentihly  by  hustMiidry,  It  Inm  articles,  bctidei  prlntlng»pre*n*8  and  a tugar  re- 
b impossihic  to  fonn  iioy  correct  eitimatv  of  the  numbers  finery,  were  ett.thJUhed  ; the  work«*rt  In  these  ottablUh- 
engagod  In  mining  tndoiirv.  menti  were  m<«tly  from  (Jermanr  ami  the  Low  Cuun. 

Wonn/rtcfarr#.  — Kor  many  aget.  Sweden  had  none  triet.  In  1771.  there  were  In  Sweden  hh6  mamifactoriet; 
of  any  importance ; the  Uantcatic  towns  took  away  its  in  tfi'24, 1.I77  ; and  in  1S3I.  I.IH4,  employing  l:t,14S  hands* 
raw  malenalt,  and  re>export^  them  manufactured  to  tho  cxcluaiYe  of  miners.  We  sub)oin  an  oSlclal 

AccoPtfT  of  Che  Number  of  Factories.  lyxims  and  Workmen,  in  each  Department  of  Maoufacttirlng  lodtutry  in 
Sweden,  in  IHd4  and  IH39.  and  of  the  Value  of  the  Produce  In  each. 
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Sweden  has  but  few  farllHies  for  the  formation  of  great  i duced  in  theoountTT  ; but  being  principally  intended  for 
manufacturing  establishments ; but,  owing  to  the  tong  j domestic  use.  and  the  cultiTators  making  most  of  what 
winter  nights,  during  which  mrtsl  oiit*of-(likjr  ocriipatiDUB  they  reauire,  the  sale  is  but  small.  Nnrkopping  and 
are  necessarily  sus)N>n(lrd,  she  bos  great  facilities  for  the  Stockholm  are  the  towns  in  which  the  largest  quantl- 
carrying  on  of  domestic  manufactures ; and.  In  point  of  tics  are  made.  Foreign  cloths  arc  prohibited  ; but  the 
fact,  the  Swedish  pca.sAntry  not  only  supply  thermelvcs  contraband  trade  Is  exlenUre.  Tne  manufacture  of 
with  most  descriptions  of  agricultural  Implrments  and  other  woollpn  slufTs  is  confinetl  to  llannrls,  serges  and 
kousehoid  fumflure,  l)ut  with  nearly  all  the  criarse  wool*  bombasines,  which  were  formerlr  pruhlhitid.  are  now 
len,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  required  for  their  ordinary  imported  in  considerable  quatititiea  Handkerchiefs, 
use.  No  foreign  or  fai'torT«mnde  goods,  howercr  cheap,  which  form  the  usual  head«drrss  of  the  women,  form 
can  stn>erie<l«  or  materially  Intorlcre  w lih  this  domestic  I the  principal  produce  of  the  silk  manufacture,  tnough 
manufacture  ; for,  as  the  pMple  would  otherwise  be  Idle,  | taffetas,  grot  de  Naples,  lerontines,  nitd  ribands,  are 
its  products  may  literally  be  said  Co  cost  them  noihiug.  | also  produced.  The  m.’uiuracture  has  been  a giMMl  deal 
Several  factories  have,  however,  been  vstahliihed  in  I improved  ^ the  introduction  of  Jacquard  looms  from 
Sweden  for  the  production  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  | France.  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  is  increasing, 
woven  fabrics,  tome  of  which  have  had  consider^lo  suo  | The  prindnal  glass  factory  It  at  Hromeo,  In  Westro. 
cess.  The  government  of  Klfsborg  is  the  grand  seat  of  gothia.  HsKelstiina  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  hardware 
the  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  in  Sweden.  A and  cutlery  business,  being  a sort  of  miniature  Sheffield; 
factory  recently  erected  In  this  government,  driven  by  fire-arms  are  mode  in  it  at  a factory  establUhed  by  go> 
water,  has  1.^0  power-looms  employed  in  the  pro«luction  vemment.  The  quality  of  Swedish  paper  has  latterly 
of  camlwirs  and  shirting;  and  It  is  at  present  < IM'i)  in  I been  much  improved,  ai^  the  quantity  so  much  increased 
the  course  of  being  greatly  enlarged.  We  subjoin  an  that  considernnie  supplies  are  now  sent  to  l>eomark  and 

Germany.  Tho  distUlation  of  com  bronck  has  been  eon- 
AccotrwT.  showinc  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Goods  made  stantly  Increasing  since  the  rrlgn  of  Giuuvus  III.  In  1772, 
in  Sweden  during  the  1 cn  1 cars  ending  with  IMO.  government,  in  order,  as  is  supposed,  eflectually  to  sup- 
dlsUnguishlng  those  manufseturod  in  regufar  Factories  press  drunkenness,  prohibited  dlstlllaticm  ; but,  as  might 
from  those  made  by  tlic  Feosautry,  In  the  Government  have  been  foreseen,  the  increase  of  smuggling  and  clan* 
of  Elfsborg : — destine  distillation  rendere«i  the  prohibition  useless,  and 

made  it  be  withdrawn.  The  Ttwmes  are  great  consumers 
of  ardent  spirits.  Every  proprietor  and  occupier  of  land 
has  a right  to  distil  spirits ; the  site  of  the  still  and  the 
amount  of  tho  duty  depending  on  the  value  of  the  pro* 
tierty.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that,  in  lK‘i*j.  there  were 
1C7.744  stills  going,  which  were  calculated  to  make, 
within  the  year,  atmut  30, MJO.OOO  galls,  worth  asmany  rix- 
dollars,  and  paying  a duty  of  434,3U4>  dolls.,  a little  more 
than  a fkrthing  a gallon  I As  the  distiller  Is  not  bmi^ 
to  use  any  particular  kiivd  of  grain  or  molt,  a consider* 
' able  quantity  of  potatoes  is  used  in  distillation.  We 
. understand  that.  In  this  refp'*ct,  Iwt  little  change  haa 
, taken  place  during  the  last  ton  years ; but,  taking  the 
' consumption  at  only  2&.uOO.OnO  galla.  It  gives,  tcutlng 
I the  population  at  3 millions,  an  average  annual  supply 
' of  galls,  to  every  individual,  young  and  old,  befog 
; about  three  times  the  average  coiisuiDptioii  of  tho 
j |>eo)jlc  of  Scotland.  This  is  not  a new  habit  in 
Swtxlen.  '•  l.f  Sui4ois  e$t  tubre,  $ur  tout  let 
d VfxffpUtm  de  fean  de  He.  Cette  funette  kobitude 
commence  dcs  Venfance,  ft  doit  ^Ire  regardt'e  ctimmc 
. sifsi*  dt't  cauut  de  ta  dt-pupuintion  dc  Ut  Huide.  ( 

I dc  liens  Fran<;au  dnnt  ie  Sord  de  f Europe.  II.  422.) 
'*•  Ihe  woolhm  manufactures,  tliat  of  chiUi  is  the  A porter  irrewery  Is  established  near  Gotteiiburg,  hut  Use 
p(iiKlp.d.  It  Is  Well  made,  chiefly  uf  the  wool  pro-,  ttemaial  for  Its  produce  is  vary  iimitv**,  noi  exceeding 
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.3.  H}  thr  (Will  uC  IvV),  whii'h  Uwtk  rtl^t  i.vi  the  lal  Jan 
I’OI,  <«wr70  ank  of  roiicu  prvitoaJj  |•ro(>lUl•0  were  al- 
IuwmI  t"  Iw  tnuxirtMl. 

4.  '4'h*.  laTlfT  'if  ISSA,  wl>)r)i  ron.r  Itilo  cfTwl  tm  Uiv  1st  Jan. 
I3.V>,  ((^T«^«>ldilkin4J  facilitlM  fnr  liii|MrTtall4>«i.  | 
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fi.OCiO  hlul*.  a year.  Excrptlnji  oak  llinbtT_  ami  hrnip. 
SwitlfTi  c*ery  tnaCi'rial  nwinary  lor  thir  con- 

•tnirtion  of  sliips.  Sallm'tn*.  ami  Ur,  are  aiimnit 

th«*  «fVomlary  arll<lt‘*oi  matiufjcliire.  Then*  are  Iwo 
e4lHt)li>htiiftU»  for  the  ln*lrurtion  of  jn-r*on»  InletMlrti  for 
tra<le  or  manuf;»rturr.  one  at  StfH-kholto,  and  the  «>lher 
at  tiottciibur);.  A sehnol  fur  U e»tahhth<Hl  at 

Kalilim.  Si.'h<M]U,  where  tcrntultouti  Uutruction  i« 
ill  navi^tlon.  hare  U*en  e«tHhHth4*d  in  five  of  the  nrin- 
diMti  «ea-portt ; ami  no  iiidlviiliuil  can  lie  appuinteii 
in.ixter  or  mate  of  a roerchaiitmau  althout  an 

eViniinatlon  In  aome  of  thcw*  trbooU.  ami  rereUImt  a 
ccrtirtrate  of  hU  ability  jiroiN-rty  to  dlM-harge  the  dutle* 
of  Kurh  Kltuiitioii*. 

Tratlf.  — The  tratle  of  Sw«icn.  nhirh.  from  the  *itua- 
tiuii  of  the  ctiuntry,  mu*t  uccesi^irily  bu  of  llnilUHi  extent, 
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ha*  iKwn  re«hirc»l  below  even  Iti  natural  bmiml*  br  tho 
policy  of  the  jroreriuneni  in  eudeavnurinjt  to  ImUler  up 
maiuifncturc*.  laiUcrly,  however,  Ihi*  nyitem  hu  been 
relaxed  : and  (he  triule  and  InduKtry  of  the  country  have 
both  experirnc«'<i  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  policy  (hat  has  been  adofiti^L  The  exports  ron> 
*i«t  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce,  of  ahlrh  Iron  and 
llmher,  especially  the  former,  arc  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant articles  : next  to  them  arc  copper,  alum,  corn, 
tar,  cobalt.  At.  l‘he  lm|Hirt*  principally  comprise  sufrar. 
cofTee,  and  other  colonftil  products  ; salt,  wine*,  silk,  and 
wool  ; cotton,  cotton  twist,  and  cotton  stufTi  ; hemp» 
hldci  and  skins,  oil,  Ac.  Tho  foreign  lra»le  it  principally 
carried  on  with  (Jnul  llrltain,  the  United  Slates.  Hol- 
land. Hambura,  IVnmark,  Ac.  It  principally  ceutres  in 
Stockholm  and  Gottenburg.  We  subjoin  an 


AccovNT,  exhibiting  the  Official  Value  of  the  Exp«irt»  from  and  Imports  into  Sweden,  and  the  Amount  of 
t uttoint'  Ucreime  (or  Uic  Ten  Years,  ending  with  IKIU. 
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/f/irtrfr. /*<jsf/ng.  Ae- — The  main  pikuIs  to  and  from 
Kt'ickholm  are  gem'raily  excellent  and  well  kept;  hut 
the  cro**  r«wd*  are  comparatively  iieglivted.  A land- 
holder  Is  iNiuml  to  keep  in  goml  repair  tiiat  part  of  the 

rMil)hc  ro.vd  which  pa**e*  through  lii*  pos«e«simis;  !mt 
I IS  n<*<4lle*i  to  say  tiiat  it  Is  verydirarult  to  enforr«> 
this  regiilalion.  'I’he  •y»tem  of  {H»ting.  though  nfTord- 
ing  every  facility  for  tne  traveller,  is  unermis  on  and 
injurious  to  the  agrlrutturiUs.  On  ail  the  princi* 
eijMl  route*,  post-stations  are  established  every  7 or 
10  m.  a|*art.  to  which  the  farmer*  and  peasants  of  the 
district  are  compelled  to  furnish  horses  and  a driver  to 
tne  next  post-sUtion.  at  a very  low  rate,  for  any  tra- 
veller who  may  require  them.  The  station-ma'ter  has 
the  privilege  of  bring  the  only  lnnkee|H*r  out  of  the 
towns  ; Imt  he  atsod*  ohlig«‘d  to  keep  hors«>*  to  iHtrform 
the  same  duties  as  titoss'  of  the  farmers  on  certain  days 
in  the  week.  Severe  peimlllrs.  and  even  corjmral  pun- 
lahinent,  arc  liifllLtetl  on  the  |N'a*antry  for  any  default  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty-  The  rate  of  hln>  paid  for 
each  horse  is  equivalent  to  about  Id.  per  Kng.  mile. 
{l.tting,  p.  203— Ac.) 

CuR/ds.— ^The  formation  of  a system  of  internal  navi- 
gation that  should  connect  the  Cattegat  and  the  lialtic, 
ha*  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  etrorts, 
of  the  |Ms>p|e  and  government  of  Swerlm.  Varitms  ino- 
tires  consjiired  to  make  them  eml>ark  in  this  arduous 
uiidertiiking.  The  Sotiml,  and  other  channels  leading  to 
the  ilaltic,  being  cnmmandtHl  br  the  Danes,  they  were 
able,  when  at  war  with  the  Sweues.  greatly  to  annoy  (he 
latter,  by  cutting  off  all  coinmunicatioo  bv  soa  between 
the  E.  and  W.  provs.  of  (he  kingdom.  .And  hence,  in 
the  view  partly  of  ubviatiiig  this  annoyance,  and  partly 
<»f  far-lhtating  the  conveyance  of  iron,  timber,  and  other 
bulky  products,  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  it  was  de- 
t«>rinini'd  to  attempt  forming  an  internal  rvivigation,  by 
means  of  the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lak<^  Wrner,  Wetter, 
Ac.,  from  GoCtenlHirg  to  .Suderkoeping  on  the  Baltic. 
']  he  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  (his  enterprise  was 
the  i»erfectintf  of  the  comiminicatlon  from  Gottenburg 
to  the  lake  Wencr.  The  (ioilia.  which  fiows  from  the 
latter  to  the  former,  is  navigable,  through  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  roiirse,  f-ir  vessels  of  cfin»iderablc 
tmrden  ; but,  beside*  otluT  ol«*(ai  les  less  diffieult  la  over- 
come,  the  navigation  at  the  ^Kiint  called  Trollhietta  is  in- 
terttipted  by  a scries  of  catararu  alHjut  112  (1.  In  height. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  stubborn  re«l 
gr-vTilte  rock*  over  which  it  (lows,  and  by  the  per|Mndirti1ar 
lumk*  of  which  It  it  iMMUidtxi,  the  attempt  In  rut  a 
lateial  canal,  and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navi- 
galde,  presented  tiir  most  fonuitlable  obstacles.  Hut, 
umiiiiniayni  by  these,  on  which  it  is,  lndee«i,  most  pro 
bable  he  bad  not  sufficiently  reflected,  f’olhc-m,  a native 
r:.giiHTr,  undert(K>k.  alvuut  the  middle  of  Inst  century, 
the  lli-rruh-aii  Usk  of  constructing  lock*  In  the  channel 
Ilf  the  river,  atvl  n*ndrring  it  uavigable  I Whether, 
ii'iwt  ver.  it  were  owing  to  the  all  but  insiipcmble  oltsta- 
cles  opjvosed  to  such  a plan,  to  the  defecUve  cxrctiifon, 
i»r  deficteni  strength  t»f  the  works,  they  were  wholly 
swept  away,  after  laing  ronstderably  advanced,  and  after 
Tiut  sums 'h;vd  tH-en  expendiMl  upon  them.  From  this 
lu  riod,  down  to  17i<3,  the  umb.-rtaking  w.xs  alKindunovl  ; 
out  in  that  year  the  plau  was  )<ruj>OKd,  which  sliuuld 


have  been  aiiopted  at  first,  of  rutting  a lateral  canal 
through  (he  solid  rock,  about  1|  m.  from  the  river.  This 
new  enterprise  wa*  lu^un  itmler  the  auspices  of  a com- 
pany imnr|>nrate<l  in  I7!M.  and  was  successfully  com- 
pleted ill  ixnti.  The  canal  is  ai»mjt  3 m.  in  b-ngth.  and 
lias  alvnut  ft.  water.  It  has  H sluices,  and  admits 
vessels  of  alatve  HiO  tons.  In  one  |>art.  It  is  cut  thremgh 
the  solid  rock  to  the  dr|«h  of  7‘i  ft.  The  ex|<ense  was  a 
good  deal  h*s«  than  might  have  been  eap^tefi.  being 
only  alHJUt  MVNifd.  The  lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of 
which  w'us  thus  openeti  with  GotU-nliurg,  is,  as  already 
•cell,  very  Urge,  and  is  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest 
of  the  Swevlish  provinces,  which  now  twsscss  the  advan- 
tage of  a convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their  products. 

As  soon  as  the  TroUlurtta  canal  had  liecn  completed, 
there  could  lie  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  iiractlcability 
of  extendmg  the  navigation  to  Koderkivt»lug.  In  fur- 
therance of  (Ids  object  the  lake  Wencr  has  been  joined 
to  the  lake  Welter  hy  the  (Totha  canal,  which  admits 
resM'Is  of  (he  same  sise  as  that  of  Trollhcrtta;  and  (he 
prolongation  of  the  lusvigalion  Co  the  Baltic  from  (he 
Wetter,  (tartly  by  two  canals  of  4*qua]  magnitude  with 
the  above,  ami  (uirtly  by  lakes,  is  now  rompbtiHl.  Tim 
entire  undertaking  Is  cabl'd  the  Gotha  .Navigation,  am) 
deservedly  rank*  among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  In 
Kuro|H\  Hfiidet  the  aUtvr.  the  canal  of  Arbogu  unites 
the  lake  Ilirijmar  to  the  lake  Klndar  ; and.  since  MiD,  « 
canal  has  iM-ei)  cnnstnicted  from  the  latter  to  the  Baltic 
at  Siklertelge.  Tiie  canal  of  Strucnisholm,  so  dull'd  from 
it*  |>Mssing  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  has  effeett'd  a 
navigable  communication  between  (he  prov.  of  Dale- 
carlia  ami  the  lake  Mcelar,  Ac.  ( For  further  details,  sii« 
rocr.  iv.  a-W — lfC6.,  and  v.  58—66. ; Tkomson's  Trarc/s, 
p.  Ac.) 

Currmrif,  Af  — -The  currency  consists  almost  wholly  of 
pa|M*r,  nmi  (hough,  tinre  1H3A.  bank  notes  may  be  freely 
exchangni  for  pa|>i‘r,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  the 
laltcf.  The  rir-dvUnr  banco.  In  which  all  mercantile 
transartiiins  are  carrted  on.  U worth  alxtut  2nd.  sterling  ; 
the  ricA$-grld  dolLtr,  used  as  the  medium  of  excliango 
in  ordinary  traniartiuiu,  being  worth  two  thirds  the 
former,  or  I3jrf.  Hu-doUar$  banco  are  exchanged  for 
rix-dollari  siHi  ie.  at  the  rate  of  the  former  for  one  of 
the  latter;  and  all  rix-dollars  an*  divided  Into  48  skil- 
lings. The  notes  in  circulation  vary  from  H skillings  to 
.Nm  dollars  banco.  Such  it  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
pnjver  money,  thsit,  in  the  small  towns  and  remote  dls- 
triru.  coins,  exrrpiing  those  of  copper,  to  a small  value, 
are  often  ref^uuil  as  |«yment. 

iVrojMrcsq/'  /.mg/A.  — The  Swedish  foots  1 1 '681 1-ng. 
in. ; the  aln  » 2 feet ; the  Csthora  = 3 ells  ; the  roil  o 8 
ells 

Fufdic  Finances.— In  1840,  the  budget  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  was  fixed  for  that  and  the  following  yean, 
till  the  next  mei'tingof  the  diet,  at  I0,742,.5hh  rix^ollan 
lianro.  nr  iicrllng.  The  aziicHUit  is  ilerivcd  as 

follows : — 

Ris-do(lir»  hsnc«. 

),»rMj'Ux  *vul  i4ivrr  pev)>ctua]  rvvmMts  • 4,!>OC^no 

('aaonn,  >iaiii|is,  srul  ollwt  Laxrr,  v«|«(J 
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But  the  land-UX  And  uthor  t>^rpi-(UAl  taxrt  bfing  fixed 
IcinK  AKu,  conatituCt*.  hi  fact,  a purtion  of  the  property  of 
the  c<Hintrjr  hrlonultiff  to  Ihe  atiUe,  and  cannot  juatly  be 
rrirarili'd  aa  taxva.  Hence  (l  fullowi,  that  the  total  aum 
Icrled  tn  the  alinpe  of  taxea  fur  public  pur|KMea,  exdualae 
of  the  mointciiorn'c  of  the  indiOta  aoUitcri  (are  immO,  ami 
other  hKol  burdena,  amoiinta  to  onl>  £,17^.-VNI  rlx-dollort 
banco.  Of  5l4.7t<K/.  atrrlinx  ; au  that.  di*apile  the  atote- 
iiicata  of  L«iitrf  and  othcra  to  the  contrary,  there  cannot 
tie  a doubt  that  Sweden  Is  at  tliii  munient  the  moat 

lightly  taxed  country  of  Europe, 

Thr  O'oecrfimcai/  u a tnunarehy,  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  with  a r^rca<*ntative  dUH.  or>e  of  the  moat  ancient 
ill  Kur<>pe.  The  king  muat  he  a Lutheran,  and  hia  per« 
aon  ia  inviolable.  He  ii  a<«iUed  hy  a atate  cnuiKil.  com< 
l>oa«d  of  to  iiK'iiibcra.  inciinling  the  mtiuatcra  of  juatice, 
forricn  affaira.  war,  marine,  interior,  diiMiice,  and  public 
wordiip,  and  tiiree  roumillura.  Ttie  army  ami  all 
foreign  relationi  are  under  the  Inunediate  cotilnil  of  the 
king  ; liut  he  cannot  decide  on  any  matter  tniiching  any 
other  branch  of  Kovcrmiieiit,  withnul  the  concurrence  of 
the  council.  He  notnin.-uca  to  ail  appointmciila.  ■•-•th 
military  and  civil : ooiH'ludea  foreign  trentie*.  diularca 
WOT,  and  inakea  peace ; ami  haa  right  K^ireaide  In  the 
aupreme  court,  and  to  jrranl  narthma.  The  prince*  of 
the  royal  arc  excluded  from  aU  civil  cmploy- 

nient*.  Thc'diffcrciit  de|«a^lmcnt^  of  jmliw,  war,  taa> 
rliic,  mines,  commerce,  *r..  are  calhtl  co/Zegn. 

The  diet,  or  rt-pre»cm.uive  aaaetnbly,  cuiiautaof  four 
acparalr  charnbora,  coti*Utlng  ropi'ctirely  of  deputies 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  ami  peataota  or  cuU 
(ivatrir*  ; the  latter  claai  having  Aci]uin‘d  the  privilege  of 
»eiullng  ri*f>rc*enl4tlTca  tnwnrda  the  end  of  the  I5th  ccn« 
tury.  .Since  l^i'i.  Uic  projuiKora  of  iron  works  have 
obtaimM  the  privilege  of  aemling  three  dt*puties  to  the 
chamber  of  burgher*  to  w atch  over  their  iiiterealf.  Hie 
king  nominates  the  prcaidenta  or  a|>cakera  of  tin*  chain- 
beri  of  noble*,  tmrgtiera,  and  peasant*  ; the  arrhbivhop  of 
Ihital  liemg  president,  tx  ijfWc'o.  of  ihechamljer  of  clergy. 
The  diet  la  conicried  every  fi}*f  years,  and  utiiaUy  sits 
for  three  or  four  months,  liut  uccaiinnally,  a*  In  ls40  -Ii. 
for  a much  longer  period.  The  he.id  of  every  noble 
family  U,  hy  law.  a member  of  the  chamber  of  noble*; 
but,  nntwiinstaiiditig  tlial  the  nobility  include  in  all 
ahmit  i3,.V*0  Individoal*.  it  is  but  seldom  that  the 
chamlier  of  noble*  in  attendud  hy  alxive  -Vio  iiidivMiiAls. 
'I'he  clergy  have  GO  drputlei,  the  burghers  h.*>.  and  the 
peasant*  generally  from  140  to  IV).  choAvm  hy  the  arrnn- 
diaaernenta;  the  deputies  for  the  clergy,  burgher*,  and 
peasants,  receive  salaries  during  the  titling  of  the  diet 
from  their  conttituciiU.  No  new  tax  or  impost  can  be 
established  without  the  concurrence  oftlic  diet ; nor  can 
any  mo>liGcatinn  of  the  cunatitutlon  be  legally  cfTmed 
without  the  cuiicurrcnce  of  all  the  chamb^s  compoaiog 
the  diet. 

The  four  chambers  deliberate  and  vote  separately; 
but  all  qustiooa  must,  previously  to  their  decision  in  the 
chamber*,  bo  referred  to  stamling  committeea  chosen  At 
the  cummencement  of  the  die*,  conalatlng  of  an  equal 
number  of  memlicrs  from  each  order.  In  cunatltutiunal 
questions,  which  cannot  be  decided  in  the  same  diet  in 
which  they  are  roisod,  the  uuaiilruous  consent  of  the  four 
orders  Is  required,  but  lii  other  matters  the  decision  of 
three  orders  is  valid.  When  two  orders  are  opposed  to 
two,  the  subject,  according  to  its  nature,  is  either 
drnp|>ed,  or  reft-rrod  to  the  decision  of  a sp«<cla]  com- 
mittee, composed  of  30  mcmlvor*  of  each  order.  Differ- 
cnees  on  minor  points  are  nil>usttd  by  the  coinmluec,  to 
which  the  matter  was  originally  referred. 

In  most  cases  Uie  decretv  of  the  diet  must  lie  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  who  has  an  absolute  veto;  and  It  is 
a curious  circumstance,  peculiar  to  what  M.  lic  Fradt 
called  the  semi-Ams/iYu/iOfi<iZ  government  of  Swcilen, 
that  frequently  the  king  has  refused  hit  sanction  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  the  diet  has  hegatived  the 
proposals  of  the  king,  without  occasioning  a change  of 
ministry,  or  exciting  any  deep  feeding  of  animosity  on 
either  side.  1'he  king  used  his  privilege  of  the  veto 
to  a great  extent  In  negativing  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  diet  of  layo-41.  This  anomaly  it  tncri-a.«cd  by  the 
abAolute  le^sl.-ilive  nower,  which  the  constitution  coq. 
fers  on  the  aing  iu  all  matters  of  internal  ailininistration 
and  police.  In  reg.-ird  to  which  thr  diet  merely  presents 
addresses  and  petitions  expressive  of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

Previously  tn  the  diet  held  Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  revolution  of  iwvj,  the  nobility  mjoyiii  several  valu- 
,*iblc  privileges  and  fiscal  immunities.  ^I’hfHe,  however, 
they  then  wisely  surTeudeutd.  stipulating  only  fur  the 
general  freodom  of  trade,  externally  and  internally 
astipulation  whkh  has  not  hitherto  lH*en  fully  carried 
out.  The  division  of  the  diet  Into  sc|>Nraie  cnambers. 
representing  particular  order*  of  the  state,  is,  therefore, 
less  objectionable  now  than  formerly,  though  it  be  still 
necessarily  productive  of  cniisidurable  )iicouv«iiii>tice. 

The  chamber  of  clergy,  though  said  by  Mr.  I.odng  tn 
lie  the  most  culiglitciied  and  ludcpeudeol  order  of  the 


diet,  have  interests  to  support  that  are  fo  many  retperfa 
peculiar,  and  which  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  tw  opposed 
to  tiiuse  of  the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  Ui^  are 
mostly  all  mure  or  k-is  depiuuicnt  on  the  crown. 

The  chamber  of  burghers  consists  of  representoflvet 
of  the  guilds,  troika,  and  corporations  of  the  different 
towns.  The«e.  as  every  body  knows,  ore  possessed  of 
certain  francliiset  and  immunities  which  go  to  obstruct 
com|HtitiiHi.  and.  cunsequeutly,  to  enhance  tlie  cost  of 
the  articles  furuishcfl  hy  the  priviU-gvd  class. 

The  depitties  of  the  peasants  repri^sent  by  far  tko 
greater  number  of  the  people,  though  not  the  greater 
(turtion  of  the  property  of  toe  country;  and  are.  theia- 
svlrcs,  seldom  in  such  circumstouce*  as  to  enable  tbcni 
to  act  a really  Indriwiulcnt  p.vrt.  And  benco.  in  conse- 
quence |>arily  of  the  constitution  of  the'  diet,  which 
opftoscs  the  greatest  obst-icles  to  all  organic  changes, 
how  ex|>e«iic*ut  sre-ver,  ami  partly  to  apparent  rather 
than  real  inroiuilitte*  in  the  privnrgri  ni  tlie  differciit 
orders,  a goiNl  deal  of  discontent  prevails  In  Sweilen. 
It  is,  iniieiii,  hardly  pouihle  that  Uie  present  compli- 
cated oiul  vicious  system  should  be  able  to  inalntaiii  ite 
ground  much  longer  ; and  the  laut  w ay  to  avoid  the 
ri'currence  of  another  of  those  rrvolulioru  so  frequent 
ill  Swedish  history,  will  be  to  oilopt  measures  for  ob- 
viating the  defects  Inhercut  in  Ihe  existing  |M>li(k'al 
urgAuisatiou  of  the  country,  and  fur  making  the  diet  a 
representation,  not  of  class  interests,  but  of  the  intel- 
ligence aiKl  property  of  the  kingdom.  Hlill.  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  defect*  in  its 
constitution,  that  the  country  has  made  a rapid  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  there  is  every 
prosp*^  of  this  progress  being  continued. 

Jsu/rcc The  24  Hint  are  mtHitvided  into  117  f<Ff4c- 

Tier,  or  districts,  each  comprising  one  or  more  kiradxt, 
or  cantons.  At  the  head  of  each  Ian  is  placed  a go- 
vernor, cbargtxl  w ith  the  civil  and  military  jurisdiction, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  rrvi-mie.  Every  cautuo  is  under 
the  superliUciidenre  of  a laiisman.  who  is  the  executive 
officer  uf  the  admlniitration.  and  subordinate  to  a kro- 
sui/igde,  or  kind  of  sub-prefect,  with  authority  over  four 
or  five  canlcms.  There  are  ^4  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction, or  h*red  courts,  with  a Judge  presiding  over 
each.  Those  courts  sit  three  times  a year,  and  lil  pea- 
sants arc  ck-cU*d  by  the  peasantry  of  each  hwrede,  wlto 
serve  as  jurymen  fur  two  years.  There  are  3 roy^  ju- 
dicial courts;  vis.  at  Stockholm,  for  the  upper  or  N. 
proTS.  ; at  Jonknppiiig.  fur  the  middle  ; and  at  Christian- 
Sind,  io  Scania,  for  the  .S.  pruvs.  The  first  has,  subordi- 
nate to  it,  7 inferior  irilmnals.  the  seismd  C,  and  the 
third  3.  These  are  the  highest  courts  of  appeal  from 
the  inferior  trilHinal*,  and  have  alone  jiu’lsdlctlnn  in  all 
criminal  coses  aflecting  life  or  property,  as  well  as  in 
all  affairs  above  the  vante  of  4^  The  ds-ciilons  of  these 
courts  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justic(‘,  comfKised  uf  13  councillors,  and  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  Justice.  There  are  laman*' 
cottrU,  to  which  appeal  is  first  made  from  the  niferior 
tribunals,  but  they  are  gem'rally  considered  luperfluoiu 
establishment*.  Questions  of  divorce  arc  brought  before 
the  ec'clesiasticol  courts.  Although  the  furms  of  justice 
be  little  complicated,  the  decisions  uf  the  courts  are  often 
long  delayed.  A new  civil  and  crimloal  code  is  at  present 
in  oiurM'  of  preparation. 

State  of  Clime,  ifc.  — .Sweden  being  almost  wholly  an 
agricultural  country,  with  but  few  manufactures,  and 
only  one  largo  town,  and  haring,  also,  a coustitutloDal 
government,  and  a widely  diffused  system  of  public  in- 
struction, it  might  be  expected,  ri  priori,  that  it  would 
exhibit  a high  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  « remarkable 
iMiucIty  of  crime.  Such,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
far  from  being  the  case ; and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  represenLitloiis  as  to  the  depravity  and 
immorality  of  the  Swedes,  gireu  in  Mr.  laiing's  work, 
are  far  loo  highly  eolourid,  still  It  must  be  confeKsetl 
that  crime  and  immuralily  prevail  to  an  extent  not  easily 
accounted  for.  “ According  to  the  official  rrlunis  pul>- 
M*)ie<i  in  the  Stat4-  tiaiftte,  the  number  of  |>crsons  prose- 
cuted for  criminal  ofTeurPi  Iwforc  all  the  Swedish  courts, 
tn  the  year  1S3.^.  wa*  'iG.fiSi  of  whom  ‘il.V6‘i  were  con- 
viited,  4.’>13  arquittesl,  and  remained  uivder  examln- 
ntiou.  in  |)*3.'*,  the  total  pop.  of  Swcvien  was  3,1*hS.144 
lu.lWlduaU.  Ill  tills  year,  therefore.  1 nerwni  of  iTery 
1 1 4 of  the  w hole  nation  host  been  accuieu.  and  I In  every 
liO  iierson*  convicted,  of  some  criminal  offence.  Ily  the 
same  official  returns  it  appears,  that  in  the  5 year*  from 
|H3b  to  1834  inclusive,  I person  in  every  49  uf  the  inhabs. 
of  the  towns,  and  I In  every  I7G  of  the  rural  pop.,  had.  on 
an  average,  been  punishiHi  each  year  for  criming  offences. 
In  l>s36,  tlie  mnntw*r  of  persons  tried  for  rrtminal  of- 
fences. in  all  five  court*  of  the  kingdom,  w.ts  3G.93S;  of 
whom  were  coiub  inm-d,  3,f>Hg  acquitted,  and  945 

under  trial  or  ronimiltal.  The  criminal  lUti  of  this  year 
are  stated  to  be  unusually  light  ; yrt  they  give  a result  of 
I person  in  every  1 13|  of  the  whole  pop.  accused,  and  I in 
about  every  134  convicted,  of  crimt^  offonce* ; and. 
taking  the  pop  of  Iho  towns  and  ilic  rural  pep.  se(a- 
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r»lc*Iy,  1 per*nn  In  every  46  inillrldiuiU  of  the  forrnpr,  and 
1 in  every  171  imUviduai*  of  the  latter,  have  b«*cn  crl* 
Tninally  convirtrd  within  the  year  1836/’  {^Laing't  SwC‘ 
den,  p.  109.  im.) 

ThU  certainly  !•  an  Imtnenae  amount  of  crime ; but. 
when  raamlnetl.  it  U found  to  be  far  Icu  than  it  appear* 
to  be-  In  Sweden  the  police  interfere*  with  every  (liina  ; 
and  offences  of  the  most  venial  hind,  and  which,  in  fact, 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  crimes,  are.  not- 
wtthftandlnft,  punished  as  such,  and  appear  in  the  list  of 
criminal  cases,  Thus,  If  the  peasantry  neglect  to  repair 
the  roads  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  or  if  they 
neg1«*ct  or  delay  to  bring  horses,  when  rwjuired,  to  the 
pmtiiig  stalioni,  they  are  subjected  to  line  and  impri- 
sonment. and  included  In  the  list  of  criminals  In  towns, 
in  like  manner,  the  neglect  of  sweeping  chlmneTi.  re- 
pairing and  cleaning  streets,  Ac.,  are  reckoned  criminal 
office* : as  are  drunkenness,  indecency,  abuse  of  a 
parent,  or  of  a wife  or  husband,  and  to  forth  ! Hence, 
It  Is  obviously  necessary,  in  ardtu*  to  the  institution  of 
any  thing  like  a fair  comparison  between  crime  In 
Sweden  and  other  countries,  to  strike  otT  from  the  list  of 
criminals  all  that  numerous  class  guilty  only  of  petty 
offrnces,  not  noticed,  except  In  Swolen,  ami  to  Include 
those  only  that  are  Included  in  the  criminal  returns  of 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  compared. 

But,  iMtwithstaiidlng  this  detiuctlon,  the  extent  of 
crime  in  Sweden,  though  nothing  like  what  it  ^poars 
to  be  at  first  sight.  Is  still  umtsoally  great.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  following  speciQcatiou  of  the  criminal 
offences  committed  in  Sweden  in  1837.  Ia38,  and  1839, 
omitting  all  ofrainor  Importance,  or  that  coo  In  any  way 
b«  regarded  as  cases  of  police : — 


1S37. 

1839. 

Bli*t4i*wy  .... 

1 

1 

Mmuav  ioj  Tlaltnre) 

35 

*i_J 

36 

(by  i-oboo,  Ac.) 

4 

7 

4 

(wnh  sfwm,  .Vc.t  . 

0 

1 

0 

11 

11 

' jstiertlan)  ... 

fl 

IK 

16 

Anon  .... 

(lurflAn  sad  highvsj  robber; 

6 

X 

9 

Sarrllefe  .... 

S 

13 

Atioinln«l<k  «41knc« 

11 

6 

imea,  Ac.  . • . . 

IX 

9 

17 

('rriurj  .... 

11 

17 

4 

t «ir|t«Ty  .... 

160 

1H7 

169 

K--IIC  ..... 

0 

» 

1 

Total 

X66 

XHA 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were,  in  1837,  2.4-Vi 
cases  of  theft : In  I83H,  3.200 ; and  in  1S39,  s,Ni4  do.  But 
there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing,  In  these  cases, 
betwi>en  petty  or  police  cases,  and  those  of  a graver  de- 
acritgion.  (Art.  on  Sirctfcrt,  Foreign  Quarterly  Kertew. 
No.  .W.  p.  IfiO.) 

ITie  frequency  of  forgery  in  so  poor  a country  is  a 
consequence  of  the  general  use  of  paper  money,  which 
supplies  at  once  the  CTe.itest  templatlcms  to  and  fMilities 
for  thecomraissiunof  the  crime.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  i 
the  causes  of  the  in.iny  crimes,  some  of  them  of  a very 
atrocious  kind,  that  take  place  in  Sweden.  A consider- 
otiie  influence  has  been  oscribod,  and  with  Justice,  to  the 
obligation  imposed  on  peasants,  without  any  regular  oc- 
cupation or  trade,  of  iimling  sureties,  or  bondsmen,  to 
guarantee  their  iKijmmtof  the  taxes  due  to  government, 
or  else  of  their  being  subiected  to  imiiHsonment.  Great 
stress  has.  also,  been  laid  on  the  deiectivu  and  crowded 
state  of  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction.  In  which, 
as  already  seen,  grreat  numbers  of  persons  who  have  com. 
initled  the  most  trifling  offences,  are  shut  up  witli  the 
gri-atc«t  criminals.  The  prevalence  of  dram-drinking  ii. 
no  doubt,  alsfi  a most  pruhfic  source  of  crime;  as  is  the 
interruption  ^ven  to  tlie  labours  of  the  peasantry,  ami 
the  idle  habits  generated  by  the  i>ostlng  system  ; and, 
mure  probab^  than  any  other,  the  increase  of  poverty 
arising  out  of  the  continued  subdivision  of  (he  lami,  and 
the  want  of  an  ctficient  system  fur  the  support  of  the 
unemployed  and  oecessituus  poor. 

The  projiorlion  of  iUegiliinatc  to  legitimate  births  is 
higher  In  Sweden  than  in  most  other  countries. 
Mr.  l,aing  has  given  tome  statements  illuslralive  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause  of  this  stale  of  things. 
\Se  doubt,  however,  whether  they  be  entitled  to  much 
weight : and,  in  point  of  fact,  a good  many  of  the  unions 
which  give  rise  to  inegitimale  births,  are  roally  equivalent 
to  a s|>ccies  of  marriage,  though  without  the  sanction  of 
the  law.  A good  deal,  also,  is  to  be  ascribed  totheestalilish- 
ment  of  foundling  hospitals  In  the  capital  and  other  great 
towns.  But,  whatever  may  be  its  causes,  this  demoriUlsa- 
tion  is  not,  as  Mr.  Laing  s<-emi  to  have  supposed,  of  recent 
origin,  “//yd  beaucoup  de  Ub^rtinege  dans  tfs  grandes 
nUi-t  : itcaintnemc^  <juelqw/ois  nvant  fagede  I'ioiu.  td 
i!  est  p<mst«  d C esers  Jusqu'd  18  ou  90.  db'rt  lesjennes 
persKmnes  dfru-nnent  sages,  c'rst^d-dire  qu'rtUs  n'ont  plus 
q'un  amatU  ; et  aprit  qnetquei  unntes,  (tics  u mariemi, 
vrt  ataniageusi'ment  ponr  Cordinaire  ; let  hommet  tsc  \ 
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font  nnlle  aUentfon  d la  9U  antrrienre.  ( V oyage  de  Deux 
FraocaU.  ii.  492.) 

It  is  only,  however,  by  attending  to  the  statJstieal 
retunis  of  committals  and  convictions,  that  a traveller  in 
Swroden  is  made  to  suspect  the  exlstcnt'e  of  any  consi<l<-r- 
ahle  amount  of  immorality.  “Whatever,"  says  ^Ir. 
Laing,  “ may  be  the  want  of  morals  in  this  country, 
there  Is  no  want  of  manners.  You  sec  no  blackguardioin, 
no  brutality,  no  revolting  behaviour.  You  may  travel 
through  the  country,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  are  among  the  most  virtuous  In  Eurnpe.'* 
Mr.Laing  further  tells  us  that  though  he  (ravelled  slowly 
across  the  country,  stopping  every  eight  or  ton  milra  at 
the  homes  at  which  the  people  are  supplied  with  spirit*, 
be  only  saw  one  party  or  peasants  a little  tipsy,  but  bv 
no  meaus  drunk.  Wesmpwt.  however,  that  Mr.  I.#attigx 
optics  had  born  somewhat  defective,  or  that  he  bad  bt^cn 
too  squeamish  to  look  into  the  place*  or  Join  the  parties 
where  intoxication  was  most  likely  to  prevail.  At  all 
events,  other  and  later  travellers  tell  a very  diff«*rvnt 
story.  There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  a doubt  of  Uie  frequency 
of  drunkenness,  notwithstanding  it  is  liable  to  be  pumshed 
by  a flne  of  about  &#.,  or  six  days’hard  labour  in  the  house 
of  correction  I 

Army.  The  Swedish  army  comprises  three  different 
kinds  of  troops  ; viz.  enlisted  soldiers,  always  on  pay 
and  duty,  imielta  soldiers,  and  the  conscription,  or  local 
militia.  The  numbers  of  the  two  first  are  seeu  by  the 
following  table  : — 


Bnliiied  Traop*.  ' 

Indelu  Porre. 

llaeioUaanU  • 1,001) 

Areiltery  ...  .6,114 

lulhntr;  ...  X,'^U  ^ 

rsTaJrr  . . • 7.ISO 

Infaoiry  ...  X4,6(RI 

Total  . . 1 

loul  - .39,314 

The  militia  Is  roughly  estimated  at  about  9’>.000  men. 
The  itidelta  system,  which  is  pectiliar  to  Sweden,  origin- 
ated with  Giistavus  Adolphiu,  was  permanently  establUli- 
ed  by  Charles  XI..  and  has  ciintimird,  with  some  trifling 
modiQcatiuns,  in  full  ojwratlon  to  thu  present  day.  “ i'o 
urKlcrstaiid  it  fully,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  tho 
whole  of  Sweden  is  divided  into  ntilitary  districts  or 
provinces,  each  of  which  Is  bound  to  cnntributo  a certain 
ntimiter  of  men  to  this  branch  of  the  nation^  force. 
Each  holder  of  as  much  crown  land  a*  forms  a hrinmnn 
is  bound  to  provide  a man,  to  whom  he  assigns  a croft  of 
land,  with  a cottage,  cowhouse,  and  barn,  and  an  annual 
money  allowance  of  about  1/.  &s.,  one  suit  of  rough 
clothes,  and  two  pair  of  shoes.  The  croft  is  culUvati-d 
by  the  soldier  himself  while  at  homo;  but  during  his 
absence  on  service  with  the  army  at  the  annual  reviews, 
or  on  any  government  employment,  it  Is  cultivated  by  the 
landholacr  fur  Iwhuof  of  the  family.  When  the  soldier 
dies.  hU  widow  and  children  transfer  the  house.  Ac.,  to 
bis  successor,  wtium  the  landholder,  under  a consider- 
able penalty,  is  bound  to  provide  within  three  months. 
To  furnish  a cavalry  soldier  with  his  horse.  &c.,  two  nr 
three  hemmans  are  united  ; but  both  in  regard  tu  cavalry 
and  Infantry,  the  provinces  are  divided  in  such  a manner 
that  the  colonel  of  each  regiment  shall  have  his  lann 
(also  provided  in  the  way  just  explained)  as  nearly  aa 
poulble  In  the  centre  of  (he  regiment  t a captain  in  the 
centre  of  hit  company  ; and  so  down,  through  the  lowest 
nnn-commisiionra  officers.  The  farms  occupied  by 
officers  are  large  .ind  valuable.  Tl»e  landliolJers  are 
bound  to  tr.vnsi>ort  the  men,  witli  their  baggage,  to  the 
annual  reviews,  and  to  allow  them  so  much  a day  for 
their  expenses.  Government  furnishes  the  uniforms, 
and  in  time  of  war  give*  the  men  higher  par,  whk-h  1* 
afterwards  raised  from  the  landholders.  In  time  of 
peace,  these  soldiers  are  turned  to  excellent  aci'tiimt,  by 
employing  them  on  roods  and  other  public  works  ; and 
when  not  required  for  these  purposes,  they  are  bound  to 
labour  for  the  resiHvltve  landowners,  at  the  currenl  rate 
of  daily  wage*.  The  numlwr  of  officers  In  this  corps,  as, 
indeeo,  in  the  whole  Swedish  army,  is  unusually  small, 
there  being  only  one  officer  to  about  every  40  men,  while. 
In  France  and  Austria,  there  is  an  officer  to  everv  19.” 
(ffremner,  40K.)  Sundays  are  the  usual  days  of  in«peo- 
tion.  Mr.  Bretttncr  and  other  travellers  sneak  in  tho 
highest  terms  of  tho  fine  appearance  of  the  Swedish 

(rixip*. 

The  militia  consist  entirely  of  foot  soldiers,  jimvlded 
with  clothing,  arms.Ac.,  by  Inc  g<iveriim**iit.  The  artil- 
lery train  it  c«>mpo«cd  of  about  990  piece*  orvarioiik  call, 
bre.  The  chief  arsenals  are  at  Stockholm,  Gotu-nluirg, 
and  (?hrUtianstad.  The  principal  fortresses  are,  \V anas, 
on  the  lake  Wetter ; Waxholm,  near  Stockholm  ; Carls, 
crooa,  and  Christianstad.  In  the  island  of  Gothland, 
where  there  arc  no  lands  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops,  all  the  male  Inhabs.  between  the  ages  of  90  and 
.V>  may  lie  called  on  to  take  arms  In  defence  of  the  island. 
If  attacked. 

The  annual  expense  to  the  country  of  an  indelu  rfc 
mmont  of  l.90u  men.  amoiinu  to  about  8,800/.  sterling. 

, The  whole  cost  of  the  army  and  fortresse*,oxclustve  of 
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thr  m«intfnanc«  of  thn  iiutrlta  troops.  ii  flxod  in  the 
of  l>MOM  4.I0(>,110  rix.><loU.  tUnco.  <.*quiT«lviu  tu 
•Ifoiit  Mi.nOlU.  • jear. 

.Vorv.— The  naral  fi>rr4>  of  Sweden  coniUted  in  IS40 
of  |0  >nip<  of  the  line,  H fri^atfi.  H brlR«,  Ac.,  and  247  Run. 

3 rnral  j-acliu,  niul  luinlrr  ite;un-vrc»cU.  The 
piTinanent  anmu'n  al  ctnnmaiul  uf  the  Koverninent  majr 
amount  to  about  h.OOO  men . They  are  inMlntaiiied  in  the 
tame  waj  a»  Uie  liulelta  troop*,  by  a»tlRnmenU  of  lands. 
Together  «'ith  conscripts,  the  whole  naval  force  may  be 
nuRinented  to  about  24,0<tn  men.  *l'he  Swetlrs  are  ex> 
cellent  sailor*,  and  e*|»«H'lalljr  skilful  in  the  inanA>;ement 
of  small  craft.  The  chief  naval  stations  are  t'arUcrona, 
St<K‘kh()lni,  and  (rollcnlHtrR.  The  animal  exiN'use  ol  the 
the  navy  amounts  to  1,331,49j  r.  doll,  banco,  or  about 
lib.nfNif. 

Tkf  Hcligi'fn  of  the  state,  and  of  niNtrlyall  the  Inhabs., 
is  the  Lutheran  ; there  licing  only  about  2.<Ki(i  Catholic*, 
and  under  l.nOQ  Jew*.  There  1*  one  an  hbishopric. 
th.U  uf  I'psala;  and  11  bishoprics.  The  fimrtions  of 
|>uunc  worship  are  exerciseil  by  almul  3.<4i»  eiH  lesi.utlcs. 
*l'he  higher  order  of  the  clergy  are  noinlu.itetl  by  the 
king  from  lists  iires«'nte<l  by  each  diocese : the  rlrctfoo  of 
curates  and  others  of  the  inferior  orders.  Is  left  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  revenues  of  the  clergy  generally 
.ire  derlveil  from  church  land*.  Ac. ; the  bishop*  receire, 
1(1  addition,  a lithe  on  corn,  and  one  from  the  inhabs.  of 
the  four  or  tive  ^tarishes  surrounding  the  episcopal  re- 
sidence. The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  nf  I psala  duet 
not  exceed  KOIML  a year.  The  richest  bishimric.  that  uf 
1. inkopping,  it  worth  about  SGU/.  a yt«r.  The  bishop  of 
Ifemosand  hns  scarcely  2401.  a year.  The  clergy  are  an 
iu)p>rtant  iKxly. 

All  sects  are  tolerated  in  Sweden,  but  with  this  im- 
p'utant  restriction,  that  Lutherans  only  can  t>e  advanced 
to  any  employment  under  the  state.  Accoriling  to  lulling, 
tlie  people,  generally  speaking,  are  extremely  super- 
sUtinuB. 

The  churches  are  generally  well  kept,  and  great  at- 
tititlon  Is  paid  to  the  otitward  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  religion.  Much  more  bberabty  is  shown  towards 
Jews  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway;  and  there  are  syna- 
gogues at  Stockholm.  Gotlimburg.  Norkoy^ing.  and 
(!art*rrona.  A dissenting  sect  callt*d  Imh-tc,  or  readers, 
h.-u  lately  become  very  numerous  in  Lapland  and  the  N. 
parts  of  (he  Country.  "InSwinicn,  gi-ncr.illy.  all  kinds 
of  amusements  Ivegin  the  moment  that  public  worship  is 
over  — in  the  country,  dancing  and  drinking  ; in  the  ca- 
pital and  larg(‘ towns,  theatre*.  eq>icitrian  exhibitions, 
rope-dancing.  Iwll*.  Ac.  lu  fact,  (he  Swinle*  apjiCAr  to 
regard  the  sabbath  as  terminated  with  the  service  of  the 
day  ; but  to  .atone  for  shorirnlng  it  so  much,  they  com* 
riifmce  it*  oliservanre.  at  least  in  the  rural  pariNhes,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  creiiltig.  As  Siam  as  that  hour 
strike*  all  week -day  lalxxir  ce.'ucs,  the  whole  family  clean 
themselves,  and  the  devotion*  of  the  erening  are  begun.'* 
( Hrrmmr't  Ktcvrtumi  la  the  *Vor/A  i/  Kurfpe,  H. 

Pubttc  Instruction Elemeuiary  instruction  is  In  x 

very  advancevl  state  in  Swedim.  Every  a*hiit  person 
must  give  proof  of  alii hty  to  read  the  *c-ri|Hurps  lK*f«ire 
he  can  exercise  any  art  of  m.ijority  ; and  nutwithtUnd- 
Ing  the  dispersion  of  the  imp.,  it  Is  said  that  there  is  not 
om?  individual  in  l.nrg)  of  the  adult  |top.  mjabie  to  read. 
Tarents  In  the  humblest  clrcum*fat»ce*  are  all  able  to 
give  Instrudioii  in  reading  and  writing  to  their  children. 
No  qualifiCAtimi  it  requiriil  in  a tiarhrr  by  the  local 
authorttii's  other  than  good  character,  it  being  left  to  the 
public  to  deride  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
merits  of  his  mo«les  of  instruction. 

There  are  two  universities,  vii.  those  of  Vp**l  *nd 
Lund,  at  either  of  which  the  instruction  is  of  a very 
superior  description.  Subordin.ite  to  these  are  the 
gynni.vsia  or  prr>vinrial  high-schnol*.  in  which  are 
taught  the  branches  of  education  necessary'  for  the  stu- 
dent* b<*rore  entering  the  unirrriitle*.  iii  1«30  there 
were  3,OtlO  estatilishments  for  elementary  instruetlon. 
attended  by  H.lbA  pupils,  of  whom  573  Iwlemged  to  the 
class  of  nobles.  1,410  to  liie  clergy,  3,41*b  to  piiblir  fuiic- 
ti'inarie*.  3,l!*fi  to  burgher*,  and  3.H1.V  to  the  peas.uitry. 
I'he  budget  for  IH43  and  subsequent  years  includi**  the 
sum  of  MV. 407/.,  appropnaicd  for  the  use  of  Che  t?cdesi- 
aslical  de|>nrtmrn(.  uimeriities.  schools.  Ac. 

An  ac.idemr  for  perfecting  the  Swedish  l.mguage 
was  founded  by  Gustaviis  111.  in  i7H<>.  and  a myaJ 
academy  of  science*  originally  estahlishctl  by  l.innieut. 
There  are  spec  ial  schools  for  the  military  and  narat  ser- 
vice, and  others  of  history,  antiquities,  heltet^ictttrs,  Ac. 

Public  Press The  pres*  is  frei»  by  law.  every  man 

Iwing  respcmsible  for  what  he  puiilisht**.  In  Ini3.  how- 
ever. a temporary  power  for  the  selsure  of  periodical 
publications  was  granted  tnr  the  diet,  and  has  lieon  since 
continued,  notwHlisUtiding  the  rnToits  to  obtain  lt» 
alMtIition.  Itpwards  of  W)  new*|>a|MT*  nre  imblislu'd  in 
tile  kingdom.  M*  of  w hich  arc  iMUtNi  in  SIim  khnim.  Se- 
veral. however. consist  almost  eotirelj  of  .*.UerH*emeiiU. 
whkh.as  they  (Ay  no  tax.  are  vi-rv  niiiiu-rnits,  ami  arc 
employed  at  lh«  ineoiu  of  trouvaitiug  business  among 


even  (he  lower  order*.  In  all  oflenee*  of  the  pres*  (hw 
same  jury  uUtciam  ixgb  as  grand  and  petty  jury,  there 
Ix'uig  no  revisKju  or  appeal  trom  tlie  first  deciskm  of  the 
court. 

Arts,  Arc.— The  arts  and  sciences  have  beet)  fucreu- 
fully  cultivated  in  Sweden.  Anliquitle*  formed  the  first 
objects  of  national  research  ; but  their  study  was  super- 
s*il«*d  in  the  time  of  Linofus  and  Schnde  by  that  of 
natural  history  and  chemistry.  The  reign  uf  Gustavu*  111. 
was  tlie  most  llnuiishmg  (H*rtod  of  the  art*  and  htensture. 
The  SwinIcs  annually  im|«>rt  from  li.WkW.  to  T,****/.  worth 
of  foreign  liook*.  mostly  Irrnch,  English,  and  German. 
Among  <11*11  ngui»hed  authors  and  men  of  science,  Sweden 
has  priNluceu  iJnnwii*.  Tyrho-Ilrahe,  Scheele,  Berg- 
man. rufTciulurf.  ib'rtehus,  Ac.  I'he  taste  uf  (he  ancient 
Scandinavians  fur  music  a|>[M  ars  in  the  (uesent  day  to 
have  (h-scetidtNl  to  only  (be  higher  and  middle  class***. 
At  St'Hkholm  there  it' an  o|»era.  which,  .xs  well  as  the 
theatre  at  G<j(teuburg,  is  regularly  upon  during  a part  of 
the  year. 

/foi  c».  — With  the  exception  nf  a few  Finn*  and  Ij*n- 
lauders,  in  the  more  imrtheily  (Art*  of  the  kingdom,  the 
inhab*.  uf  Sweden  are  wholly  ol  Gothic  descent.  The 
Finns,  however,  are  supiKiMil  to  have  at  one  time  occu- 
pied the  whole  country,  amt  to  have  been  driven  to  the 
(orevts  and  fastnesses  of  the  north  by  an  irruption  of 
Goths  some  centuries  before  our  wra.  And.  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  tluMiry,  it  is.  at  all  events, 
certain  that,  as  no  irruption  of  any  other  tribe  ho*  taken 
place  into  Sweden  smee  the  su|<|KiK*d  Gothic  invashat, 
the  blood  of  the  Goths  inuid  be  found  tiurre  In  a stale  of 
eompxrative  purity.  The  description  of  the  (termans 
given  by  'I'acitus  might,  iixleed,  be  .ip|>lied  to  the  >«  t*di*s 
uf  the  central  and  southern  (urts  of  the  kingduin.  who  are 
a tall,  robust,  fine  race  of  men.  wilh  fair  complexion*, 
light  hair,  ami  bine  eye*.  But  to  the  N.of  or  63'^ 
bit.,  these  char»rteri*tics  begin  to  di*n)>pexr  ; bgtit  hair 
liemming  uncommon,  and  the  coraptexioo  being  fre- 
quently tirown.  and  even  tawny. 

During  the  disastrous  periew  from  ItOO  to  |.S]0  there 
was  a progressive  diminution  i>f  the  pop. ; but  since  the 
accession  of  hi*  present  majesty,  a great  change  for  tho 
iN-tter  has  taken  place.  The  po(>.  which  amounted  to 
3,5*4, tllK)  in  lH3ti.  had  increased  to  3.IOU.773  in  INlft.  being 
an  increase  of  535, (MiO.  And  the  priKluci*  Iwith  of  com 
and  potatoes  having  Incrcaiu-d  still  more  rapidly,  it 
follows  that  the  is  not  only  iticreascil  in  amount, 
but,  which  Is  of  mure  imiiortame,  has  acquired  a pro- 
portionally greater  command  over  necessaries  and  cuu- 
veniences. 

//is/oric/r/ ,Vo/iVy*.  — The  early  history  of  .Swnlen  is 
obscure,  .md  ha*  little  Interest,  at  least  to  foreigner*. 
The  Swedes  being  dlscontentwl  with  their  king.  Albert 
of  Mee  klenburg.  who  had  l»««en  raised  to  the  throne,  in 
Margaret.  Queen  of  Denmark,  itylcil  the  Sitnl- 
ramis  of  the  North,  a prmerti  of  extraordln.xry  tdent, 
Bvallcil  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  e*tahlt<ih  her  au- 
thority in  Sweden.  In  this  object  she  was  completely 
•ucce*«fiil  ; and  by  the  famon*  treaty  of  ('.ibnar,  con- 
cludcni  la  I3*»7,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Orimiark.  Swrdeti, 
and  Norway  were  united  under  Ihe  sway  of  Margaret. 
But  tlie  Swciles  ipe^lly  bct'nrne  di**ali>fi«*d  wllii  this 
union  ; and  (he  cruel  and  (rranniral  prorceding*  of 
Christian  II.  excited  a rebelUun  that  terminated  In  (ho 
emancipation  of  Sweden.  The  famous  Giislnvus  Vasa 
bxl  the  Swetle*  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  Ho 
hoislevl  the  *i.indard  of  revolt  in  1530  ; and  having  en- 
tered Stockholm  in  triumph,  in  1533,  was  raised  by  the 
unanimous  lufiVngPs  of  his  fidlnw  citifens  to  (he  throne. 
Gmlavui.  who  subseoiicnlly  introduced  the  Protestant 
rcltginn.dtcd  in  bV  0.  In  the  7bth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
4(Kh  of  his  reign.  *'  Equally  great  as  a legislator,  a 
warrior,  and  a politician,  be  dislingni*hed  himself  In 
every  station  ; whether  we  consider  hi*  c»»ol  intrepidity 
and  enterprising  spirit,  hi*  honest  intesrity,  and  (Kditic^ 
ron**ighl,  hit  talents  for  legislation,  nis  attarhineut  to 
letters,  and  cnemiragenirnt  of  teaming,  his  idr.ihdily, 
an«i  his  solid  and  enlightened  piety.  These  great  qu.t- 
litirs,  set  off  by  a graceful  an<i  majestic  person,  and 
heightened  by  the  must  commanding  eloquem'e.  drew 
general  cstmnn  and  admiration;  and  it  may  be  justly 
said  of  him,  that  the  most  arbitr.iry  moit.trrh  never  ex- 
ercised a more  unliounded  sway  over  hi*  vasiosis,  (hau 
Gustavus  po*u*ssi>*l  from  Ihe  voluiitary  aflectioii  of  his 
free. born  subjects."  (t'csrc,  Iv.  Ket.) 

Eric,  the  son  and  linmevliate  successor  of  Gustavus, 
mai’iiefted  symptom*  nf  that  insanity,  which,  unhap|>ily, 
h.i*  s'l.ce  b«H'n  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
raiuUon  of  GnsUivus  Vava,  asccnd'Nl  the  throne  in  101 1. 
'mler  this  gn^at  prince,  who  was  at  oner  an  enlightened 
ruler  and  the  greatest  g«-n<‘ral  of  hi*  time,  the  glory  and 
(lower  uf  Swriieii  .xtlaineil  to  a maximum.  At  the  oiiLset 
of  hi*  n igii  he  was  invidviNl  in  hostilities  with  the  Itus- 
sian*.  till-  I’lile-,  and  (hr  Dane*,  whlrh  he  (ermtnaUxI 
with  (he  most  triumphant  sucres*,  baviiig  acquired  Ingrla 
and  C'aiella  from  the  Russiaas,  Livonia  from  the  Poles 
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wlthitindry  raUubIc  tprriiorl*?*  fn>m  t!»»  Piinpi.  Theio 
■uccntet,  oihI  hi*  m>utalluu  fnr  lUiUitjr  And 
«dnnf,  rMturallf  inaiK*  him  the  IcAtlcr  of  (he  ProtevtAnt 
pArty,  in  the  itruKRii:  they  had  tu  mhki' a»htiiut  (he  |iuwer 
and  Ambition  of  the  house  uf  Austria.  Ami  thoufth  hit 
glorioui  and  siirceMfiil  care«?r  was  prematurely  termtn* 
Ated  by  hU  death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzeii,  In  his  ex< 
ertlons  were  mainly  iiistrumont.il  in  brinftinjt  alxmt  that 
freedom  of  rellitious  worship,  and  tltat  etpul  distributiuu 
of  wwer,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Westiihalin. 

The  success  that  hail  attended  the  arms  of  Sweden 
under  GusUrus,  continued  to  attend  them  nmier  his 
daughter  Christina,  who  abdicated  thethrmie  in  I.Vi4,Mtwl 
his  other  siiccesson  down  to  Clmrles  XIL,  who  became 
kiM  in  16[>7. 

This  extraordinary  IndividuAl,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
successful  exploits  and  his  reverses,  well  nigh  consum- 
mated the  min  of  Sweden,  inftexttilo  in  Ids  rrsolutlona. 
which  were  inspired  by  an  andiition  Ihnt  was  ciiMcly 
nllltd  to  madness,  the  success  titat  nttendiM  his  early 
campaigns  made  him  regard  every  thing  as  iKissible,  and 

Srecipitated  him  into  the  most  extravagant  projects. 

ut  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (which  see)  put  an  end  to  his 
career  of  conquest;  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
fugitive ; and  gave  Russia  a loiting  ascendancy  over 
Sweden.* 

Chariot  XI.  and  Charles  XII.  enjoyed  a newly  ab. 
solute  authority  ; but  the  calamities  entailed  on  the 
country  by  the  folly,  or  rather  int»nity  of  the  latter,  led, 
on  the  accession  of  his  sister  I'lrica  P.lenitora  to  the 
crown,  to  the  enacting  of  limllatinns,  by  which  the  royal 
authority  was  very  materially  circumscribed.  It  was, 
however,  again  enlarged  in  I77‘i. 

Gustavus  the  III.  having  iH'en  assassinate<!  in  1792, 
was  sncceeded  by  Gustavus  I V.  then  a minor.  As  soon 
as  this  prince  had  been  declared  major  he  embroiled 
hlms<df  in  hustiUties  with  France,  from  which  Sweden 
certainly  had  nothing  to  fear,  lie  next  engaged  in  a 
qulxotk  contest  with  Russia;  and  when  the  latter  had 
overrun  Finland  and  was  threatening  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm, ho  had  the  tint>arallele<l  folly  to  reject  (he  assist- 
ance of  10,000  Engliin  troops  who  had  arrived  at  Got- 
tenburg  ! Under  these  cimimstanees  the  dethronement 
of  the  king  became  indispensable  to  the  lafetr  of  the 
state  ; and  this  was  effected  tiy  a bloodless  rovnlulion  in 
im);;,  when  his  uncle,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII,, 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  prince  ChrUtian  of  Hoisteln- 


Augnttenberg,  being,  at  the  same  time,  declared  crnwti 
■rinoe  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of  ties 
alter  Marshal  Berimdotte,  jtriuce  uf  Pmite  t'onrn,  w.is 
elected  successor  to  tlic  crown  by  a Diet  held  at  Oret>ri> 
ill  IH|0;  and  having  acceptwt  tiio  honour,  he  soon  afti  r 
arrived  in  Swexien.  of  which  be  became  king  on  Ihcdcatti 
of  Charles  XIII.  in  l(tl«. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  revolution  whi>  h 
brought  Marshal  Brnuidotte  to  .Sweden  has  been  of  vast 
advanuge  tu  that  kingdom.  The  taint  of  insanity  in  thu 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  even  hod  it  been  leu  ob- 
vious than  in  the  cases  of  Charles  Xll.  and  Gustavus  I V., 
was  quite  suffleivnt  to  justify  a change  of  dynasty.  And 
if  great  services,  a mild,  equitable,  and  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  an  unblemished  private  clta- 
racter.  be  any  title  to  the  esteem  and  aOertion  of  a people, 
few  princes  have  a better  claim  than  CI>arlf«.Jobn  to  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  ihclr  suhlecls.  (Exclusive  of  the 
w orks  referred  to  in  (he  course  of  this  article,  we  have 
derived  much  valuable  information  from  private  parti>-« 
In  Sweden.) 

.SWINKMUNDR,  a toim  of  Prussia,  In  Pomerania, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Usedom,  on  the  middle 
mouth  of  the  Cider,  or  rather  of  the  lagoon,  or  haiE 
which  receives  it  previously  to  its  falling  into  the  sea. 
lot.  N.,long.  M0  1.V1.V' K.  Pop.  3.700.  It  is  the 

outport  of  Stettin ; all  vessels  destined  for  the  latter, 
tiiat  draw  more  than  7 or  H (^.  water,  being  obligml  to 
load  and  unlo.id  by  means  of  lighters  at  Swinemunde. 
Formerly  there  were  not  more  thaii  7 ft.  water  over  Uio 
bar  at  the  river's  mouth  ; but  it  bas  recently  been  so 
miwh  Improved  by  dmiging,  the  construction  of  piers. 
ic.,  that  vessels  drawing  (rnm  19  to  21  ft.  water,  ronte 
to  the  quays  of  SwIiKmiutuie,  and  Its  port  U now  the  very 
best  on  the  whole  S.  roast  of  the  Ilaltic  In  IH40  lliern 
arrived  at  the  port  1,744  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden 
uf  ITtV'U'i  tons,  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  sauju 
year  Iving  estimated  at  (.Scr  St^ttis.) 

SWITkEHLAND  (an.  Hcirrlia,  Including  part  of 
an  inland  and  mountainous  country  of  Central 
Europe,  having  (iennany  on  tbi!  N.iu.dE..  Italy  on  the 
.S,,  and  France  on  the  \V.  It  lies  priiirii>aUylM‘tween  the 
46th  and  48th  degs.  of  N.  lat..  atm  the  Cth  arul  IJth  of  E. 
long.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  W.  is  2i0m. ; greatest 
breadth  N.  and  S.  140 in.  It  is  a rrpublk  formed  by  (hu 
union  of  22  confederated  states,  or  cantons,  the  area 
pop..  Ac.,  of  which  arc  as  follows : — 


Coatoos, 

Arva  In 
•q.  m. 
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PJkyt/c(t/  Ceverapiy.  ~~  Simond  has  not  inatAlr  re  - | 
marked,  that  **  Some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ilcivetic 
geography  by  comparing  the  country  to  a large  town, 
of  which  the  valleys  are  the  streets,  and  the  mountains 
grou|>s  of  contiguous  hotiies.*'  (TratwU  tn  Sv'Uzerland, 

I.  141.)  indeed,  by  far  the  l.irger  portion  of  SwitserlaiHl 
consists  of  motmtains,  comprising  many  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Alps.  There  is,  however,  a considerable 
extent  of  Sat  ground  in  the  N.  W.,  in  the  cantons  uf  Fri-  , 
Imrg,  Herne,  and  Holothum.  The  getreral  distribution  of  , 
(he  great  Alpine  rh.iins  in  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  Switter-  < 
lauit  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  Alps,  in 
this  Dfc/.,  1.  67 — f?d..  and  nee«l  l»e  only  brlctiy  indicated 
here.  Two  great  parallel  rhains,  enclosing  the  Valais,  . 
extend  )>etwcen  Mount  Ulanc.  in  Savov,  m-ar  the  S.W.  ; 
boumlaryof  Switsirrland.  and  Mount  b'l.GolharU.  To  i 
the  most  southerly  uf  these  chains,  called  the  IVnuiiic  . 

* TKt  Ufr  rf  Charles  XII.,  l/v  Vermins  is  owe  of  the  mow  h>-  j 
Irrewing  pirce*  of  Mopaphs  ever  mMeJtnl.  h«w  also  the  adniksl4«  - 
rliarartcr  <g  Charles  All.  bj  Dr.  Joluiwsh  ruiwrv  H'ithM,  i 

V.  147. 


Alps,  belong  Mount  Rota.  iS.I.lOft.,  and  Mount  Cervin, 
or  (he  Mutterhoru.  l4,H36fl.  in  height.  (Satusurr.)  To 
the  N.  chain,  or  the  B»^nirs«*  Alps,  Udoiig  the  Finster- 
a.irhom,  14,0*s'>  ft.,  the  Munch,  13.497  R.,  the  Jungfrau, 
13.717  R.  in  height,  Ac.  ( Tra//cs).  K.  of  Mount  St.  Go- 
(hard,  which  may  tx*  considered  the  central  point  of  the 
Swiu  Alps,  the  RhietUn  Alps  stretch  through  the  tirl- 
sims  : while  nti  the  N..  other  chains  cover  with  thrlr  ra- 
mifications most  TMri  of  the  four  Forest  cantons  (I.u- 
ceme,  S<.hw>li,  (’nterwaldon.  aud  L'rl).  Among  the 
toftie'l  sniniiilts  of  the  Kiisrti.m  Alps  are  the  Dtid:U*rg, 
Muschelhom.  10.807  ft.  in  height.  <7>o//o.) 
The  Alps  of  the  Forest  cantons  have  several  summits  as 
the  Gallenstock,  Suustenhom,  &c.,  the  height  of  wtileh 
Is  but  little  inferior.  Most  of  the  preceding  chains  hava 
a general  directiuo  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  But  the  direc- 
tion of  the  the  in.iin  rongt's  throughout  the  rest  of  Swit- 
zerland is  generally  towards  the  N.  or  N.W.,  which,  also, 
corresponds  with  t lie  general  slo[»e  of  the  country.  In  tha 
W ,,  h«>wever,  bi^nnd  the  lakes  uf  NeufchAtel  and  Uieniie, 
the  slope  of  the  surface  is  towards  the  N.E.  'The  inoun- 
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Uin.irs(«m  of  thU  part  of  55wit»erUnd  !•  that  of  tUc 
Jum  (Mfc  and,  »5.);  a iy*ti*ni  compo*«l  of  •errral  pa- 
rallel ranges  of  mountain*,  iiidiwlng  rcry  Iwig  and  nar- 
row valley*.  Imt  nowhere  rising  to  In  height. 

{Brugudrc,  Or^rapkir  de  I'F.Mrtrpt  ; Ptcui.KM.  ^c.) 

The  great  river*  Rhitjc,  Hhone,  Inn,  Ticino,  and 
Doubt  (*e«  the  name*),  hare  their  tourcct  In  SwlUer- 
Uiid ; after  which,  the  chief  river  i*  the  Aar.  The  Aar 
tfc.'c  the  article)  rUe*  at  the  foot  of  the  Flntteraarhom. 
and  rum  at  flrtl  K..  but  afterward*  N.W.  through  the 
lake*  of  Briem  and  Thun,  to  alxmt  9m.  W .Berne,  when 
it  turn*  N.E.,  and  finally  fall*  into  the  Khine.  near 
Klingcnau,  after  a course  of  almut  I?")  m.  Thl*  rlror, 
which  drain*  hy  f.rr  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  re- 
ceive* on  the  right  the  Emmen.  Wlgger,  Sur.  Ueu**. 
l.immat,  Ac.;  and  on  the  left,  the  Simmcn,  Saane,  and 
Thiele,  t-nterteen.  Thun.  Herne.  S<»loihum.  and  Aarau 
are  on  It*  Isanki.  The  1‘hur  and  Ulr*.  triljuUiie*  of  the 
lihine,  are  the  only  other  •treAiii*  lhat  de*erve  notice. 

SwluerUnd  ha*  a grealer  number  of  hike*  than  any 
other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  in  Euroju*.  except- 
lug.  I' ’fhap*.  the  grand  duchy  of  FinUud.  All  the*c  lake* 
a«*  ti.xvigahle.  ai>d  remarkable  for  the  deplh  and  purity 
of  their  water*,  aud  their  great  variety  of  fi*h.  The  fol- 
lowing I*  a 


ST*TEwr.KT  *hnwing  the  probable  Area.  Height  of  Sur- 
face above  the  Sea  I.CTel.  and  greateat  atcertained 
Depth  of  the  princi|ial  SwI**  Ijike*. 
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The  lake*  Maggior*  and  Inigairo  are  partly,  al*o.  In 
Switzerland.  A notice  of  mo»t  of  these  lake*  will  lie 
found  in  thi*  work  underlhelr  *evcral  he.vl*.  or  tboto  of 
the  different  canton*  in  which  they  arc  situated. 

Switzerland  U almost  wholly  com;  need  of  primary 
and  sedimentary  rock*  s volcanic  formation*  are  rare. 
The  geological  conttitutloo  of  the  mountain  chain*  ha* 
been  alreadr  ncHiced.  ( Alw,  Jt’a*.  Ac.)  Tho  central 
|Mirtion  of  the  A1|M  con»Ut*  of  granite,  gnels*,  porphyry, 
ami  other  primary  rock*.  inclo«ed  *ucce**ively  br  tran- 
fitlon  and  lecondary  formation*:  the  Jura  U wholly  of  a 
remarkable  itmeatune  formation.  But  the  region  be- 
tween the  Alp*  and  the  Jura  U occupied  with  a peculiar 
formation  of  grem  sanditone.  called  moiasir,  or  na- 
geiflmte,  alternating  occasionally  with  limestone  and 
graiiwacke,  which  extend*  throughout  all  the  lower 

Krt*  of  Switzerland  Into  8.  Germany-  This  deposit 
* been  classed  with  those  of  a tertlarv  kind,  and  Brog- 
niart  and  other  geoln^st*  suspected  it  to  be  of  a d.-tte 
pusterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Puri*  basin.  For  par- 
ticular*  respecting  the  compHciUrd  geology  of  Switzer- 
land. the  reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Saussure, 
Humboldt,  Brongniart,  Lyeti.Ac. 

The  mineral  riche*  of  the  mountain*  are  but  little 
known  or  explored  ; a few  iron  mine*  in  the  Jura  Iwing 
the  only  one*  that  deserve  notice.  There  are  numeriHis 
mineral  springs,  many  of  which  are  resorted  to  medici- 
nally ; and  those  at  Bex,  and  others  in  the  canton  of 
Ba*le.  fumlsh  considerable  quantities  of  salt.  A few  in- 
significant 0*1  bed*  have  been  mK  with;  but  the  re- 
m.simng  mineral  products  of  any  value  are  mostly  con- 
fined  to  slate,  marble,  gypsum,  granite,  and  other  kinds 
uf  building  stone. 

'Die  climate  I*  not  only  dependent  on  elevation,  but  on 
the  influence  exercised  by  ine  glacier*  In  cooling  ihe  at- 
inoBpherr,  the  openings  amt  cx;>osure  of  the  valleys,  Ac. 
But.  on  tiie  whole.  Switzerland  is  a much  colder  country 
than  it*  lat.  ami  ►Ituatkm  In  Kiirooe  would  appear  to 
Warrant  At  Berne,  the  mean  annual  temp,  is  almut  4.V> 
Vail.  ; at  Basle.  46^  ; and  at  Geneva  (l.‘iOU  ft.  above  the 
sea),  4*>)^  Fall.  The  climate  in  the  Alpine  regions  Is 
iM'llevcd  hy  some  to  have  become  colder  In  n*cml  time*  ; 
since  the  line  of  |ier|>elual  *now  (wlilch  here  varies  from 
about  9.3011  to  9.6(X>  ft.  atmve  the  sea)  has  certainly  de- 
•cemlcd  lower,  as  compared  with  a former  period;  the 
glaciers  have  increased  in  number;  and  many  tracts  arc 
now  hare,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  ami 
pas  t u re.  gnmnda. 

The  vegetable  products  of  nearly  all  the  different  tone* 
of  continental  Kuro|»e  are  found  in  Switzerland.  The 
Valais,  which  has  the  widest  range  of  vegetation  among 
the  Swiss  cantons,  produces,  witiumt  ruUure.  nearly 
species  of  plaiits,  exclusive  of  I.HOi  crj^p/ugamiA.  In 


re*|«ect  of  Its  vegetable  produ'ts.  the  country  may  be 
classed  into  7 distinct  regioQi  or  zone*,  according  to  Its 
eUTation,  a*  fulUiws  : — 


Rri(iotU. 

Pradactiam. 

n.  ZT. 

1.0WW  Hegiva  • — to  y,ion 

f.lmlt  of  th«  v1n«-  In  I««w 

Korcsi  do.  • 2,100  - S>iQ 

pjttt  uf  Tesun  snd  V«lo». 
ihr  tva.  pawi-grswstr,  he. 
timtt  of  ihr  elm.  Hie-kwheel 

Ueech  da.  - 3,500  - 5;J00 

snd  msiie  loZ..Vhift.  t twv. 
nui  cvsim  St  A. 

Fist,  hemp,  snd  Usrl«7  Aou- 

ttne  and  fir  da.  5.SU0  - 

rivh  St  4,(100  ft.,  sbmit 
which  llshsn  poplsr,  ssh. 
snd  wild  cherrv  res-e. 
Netihev  spplcs,  or 

l^mtr  .Upln*  do.  — N-.''"’ 

iJnxil  o/ lown  of  r»«y  kind. 

fj^pvT  do.  a, '<00  — 

Itwiwde*  some  good  p«mwt« 
land. 

Onij  khrwbssnd  AIpbw  plsnu. 

Hnow  rpvVon,  aber*  (lac  of  p<t- 

Snuf^um  lypwftftWfa,  gm- 

1 peuij]  omw. 

Usn».  chrjsual.rmums,  he. 

There  are.  no  doulit.  various  exceptions  to  thl*  table, 
cimtequeni  on  difference  of  lat..  position,  Ac. ; but  it  may 
be  i-onsidered  as  applying  to  the  muntry  generally. 

( Wahi^'nbrrg.  I)e  Frgct.  $n  Uclv.  ; Kattktyfrr,  Fopagf, 
4c.  ; Sotf  in  Foreign  ilnartcrlif  Hffirir,  i.  210 — 213.) 

Among  the  wild  animnis  of  Switzerland  are  the  bear, 
wolf,  lynx,  mild  Ixiar,  chamois,  itwx.  deer,  and  eame  of 
all  kinds,  the  marmot,  ennine.  Ac.  The  chamois  is  lie- 
coming  scarce.  The  remarkable  vari«*ty  of  tlie  spaniel, 
so  uieftil,  and  the  hreixl  of  which  Is  preserved  with  itjch 
earn  at  the  hotpicr  of  St.  B^'mard.  is  of  .S|kanitli  de. 
scent,  and  frequently  attains  the  height  of  2 tt.  and  the 
length  of  fift.  The  binli  uf  prey  comprise  numerous 
*|ierie*  {>f  eagle*  and  vulture*,  one  of  which  l«ler.  the 
lamtttrrgtTffr  (lamb-drsirojer).  Is  »aid  to  be  the  largest 
native  bird  of  F.uropc.  S.-iiinon,  trout,  carp,  Ac,  iiihatat 
I the  lake*.  There  is  only  one  venetnoiis  seriamt.  the 
Cniuiter  frerw*  ; but  the  insect  tribe*  are  more  tiumerou* 
than  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  tlic  rugged  and 
flfvaled  nature  of  the  country. 

Proprriy,  Atricnlturr.  ^c.  — Switzerland  It  a country 
of  small  proprietor*.  Ah  estate  of  I. M)  or  200  acres,  belong- 
ing to  an  indivtdiMl,  worth  perhaps  fromlNtf.  to  lotV.aye^r, 
woiihl  be  contidereil  large  every  where, except  in  the  can- 
ton of  Testin,  or  the  Fmmenthal,  In  Herne,  ami  a few 
other  district*,  where  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  tho 
too  great  division  of  property.  Kxeepl  in  certain  of  lhe*e 
districts,  the  property  of  indivkliiais  I*  at  their  death 
liivideil  in  equal  tharr*  among  their  children,  without 
rr*|HH*t  to  *ex  or  •enlority.  In  n‘rtain  •antims.  Iiowever, 
at  Glam*,  landed  pniperty  raimnt  lie  left  Co  any  one  not 
a direct  desrendant.  and.  failing  such  heirs,  It  become*  the 
pro|>erty  of  the  government.  Indeed,  several  of  the  can- 
ton* and  governments,  as  that  of  Berne,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns,  potaets  a verv  great  extent  of 
landed  proi>erty.  But  this  is  generally  apportioneil  In 
small  lot*  to  the  different  parties  having  rieht  to  It,  or  1* 
de|Lutmed  in  emnmun.  Switzerland,  In  ImI.  1*  almost 
wholly  a pastoral  country:  little  com  is  nrodiu^,  and 
the  crops  are  scanty  and  precarious.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  constitute  the  chief  riches  and  dependence  of  the 
(nhab*.  There  are,  generally  speaking,  no  farmer*  ; each 
proprietor  farming  his  own  small  portion  of  land,  and  the 
mountainou*  tracts  belonging  to  the  different  commu- 
nities tK-ing.  a*  already  itatM.  depastured  In  common.  No 
’ forelgiK>r*  ran  become  possessor*  of  laud,  nor  can  native 
Jews  In  several  of  the  caotcMis. 

Switzerland  has  been  estimated  (o  comprise  2.X9).000 
morgfn  aralde  land.  OOO.OTM)  do.  land  in  artificial  pas- 
tnr<*s,  120.000  do.  vineyards,  and  2,40n/X>D  do.  forest*. 
{Sfigebaur'i  SekuiM,  AUg.  Kr-lkumU,  xxl.  .M.)  It  is 
only  in  tiie  canton  of  Tliiirgnii  that  corn  is  produced  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  and  even  there  the  homo 

Trowlh  doc*  n«rf  exceed  two  third*  Ihe  revpilrcvl  supidy. 

II  I'ri  no  corn  is  raided  ; ami  in  certain  |Mrtt  of  the  Mr- 
nest*  Ubcriatid  whc.it  is  trcateil  as  an  exotic,  and  trained 
Crfrefiilly  over  twigs  I Bye.  o^s,  and  l»arh*y  are  princU 

fall}'  cultivab'd  ; maize,  however,  is  gtnwn  in  tome  part* 
n considerable  quantities.  Brnns,  lentils,  potato**,  tur- 
ni|M.  pum|ikins.  A-ix.  hemp,  wood,  maddt'r.  poppies,  and 
toliaeco  are  also  grown,  but  to  an  insignificant  extent. 
Vines  riouriftli  in  sever.d  of  the  canton*  ; as  on  the  shores 
of  the  I. ike  of  Geneva,  Valid,  the  Valils,  NrufcUilel,  Aar- 
gau,  .Vc.  The  canton  of  NcufchAtel  ha*  lic»*n  estimat'd 
ti  prihliiee.  at  an  average,  about  700,n0fi  galls.,  4b0.(*-0 
of  w hich.  at  least,  are  told  in  the  neighlKNiring  caiittKis. 
1'he  manufacture  of  sparkling  wine,  in  imitation  of 
champ  igne,  has  of  late  year*  been  on  the  increase  in 
Netifrli.ttel,  and  from  I‘i0.0(l)  to  MO.OOn  Ijoitles  are  now 
annually  ex|iortcd.  Along  the  l»ar;ki  of  the  I-ike  uf 
('oust.inee.  and  In  (he  cantons  on  the  Ithine.  apple.  |>ear, 
and  cherry  orchard*  are  numerous ; and  cider.  (M-rry, 
kirscbwastcr.  Ac.  are  made  in  large  quantities. 

'*  V meyard  husbandry,"  says  .Mr.  Laing,  *'  Is  altogether 
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A mltWAtlon.  in  which  rriAntial  IaIkiut.  uiuuaiati-d 

hy  Aiihnal  power,  »c«rc<*lj'  c»t*ti  by  the  »implr»l  inoclw- 
tiu'Ml  C(*n(rirai»rr,  rrery  i>|x>rati<in  ; and  this  give* 
the  character  to  aU  their  nu«l>andrjr : hand  labour  !• 
appliotl  to  all  cropi«,  i<trh  ai  potxtocc,  Indian  corn,  and 
r»c«i  common  grain  crop*.  n»euc  catcn»lvHy,  both  In 
digging  and  clc.trlng  the  land,  than  wllhu».  It  i*  not 
uncommon  to  i'md  agricultural  rillagc*  without  a hone  ; 
wild  all  cutlivatlnn  done  by  the  hand,  c«pectally  where 
the  main  article  of  hnkbajulry  U either  dairy  prriluee  or 
that  of  the  vineyard.”  {SoU-t  qfa  7>a»v//cr.  p.  3<V%.) 

Cow*,  gnatl,  and  »lieei<.  ii*  already  >tated.  coiutltute 
the  prltiripal  wealth  of  the  SwU«,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tnatmracturing  town*  excelled ; or,  to  dlwriinlnute  more 
accurately,  the  goiU«.  ill  a gn*at  measure,  (up|H>rt  the 
p«K>rer  class,  while  the  cows  lupply  the  cheese,  from 
which  the  richer  derive  their  llinlted  W(*alth.  The 
Swiss  peasant  is  extremely  tond  of  his  cow  : and  to  pass 
the  winter  « tthout  a cniw  to  care  for  would  tx-  to  him  ex« 
trenioly  irksome.  The  cantons  of  tilarus.thefjrisoiis,  Ap> 
penaelf,  Berne.  Teiiln,  and  the  Valais,  arc  those  must  dfs. 
tlngulshed  for  the  extent  and  excel leme  of  ttieir  pastures. 
With  little  exceplicm.  all  the  laud  not  covered  with 
forests,  in  the  cantons  of  Schwrtz  and  Uri,  is  used  for 
the  (MUturage  of  cattle.  The  Alpine  pastures  are  esti* 
mated,  not  bv  their  extent,  but  by  the  numlier  of  cows 
they  will  maintain  ; in  the  lower  Alps  about  3 acres,  and 
in  the  up)>er  from  IP  to  IS  acre*,  being  the  usual  average 
allowed  to  each.  In  several  of  the  W.  cantons,  thesc- 
pastures  are  mostly  private  propettr:  in  the  B.  they 
commonly  belong  to  (he  canton,  ueing  apportioned 
among  the  dtlTerent  pars.,  each  having  its  or  com* 
mon  {lasture  fur  its  cows.  Knch  iiihah.  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  this  pasture  from  June  to  Octolier.  Few  indi- 
viduals, however,  have  such  a number  of  cows  as  would 
re|>ny  the  labour  of  attending  them  in  summer  on  the 
imiuiUains,  pnvperlies  Iwing  in  gtoieral  so  small  as  rarely 
to  1m.-  able  to  maintain  above  flve  or  six  r<iwt  in  « inter, 
and  uvuaily.  indeed,  nut  more  than  half  that  number. 
The  pritctice,  thereiore,  is  for  pars,  to  hire  herdsmen 
and  asii«tants  to  take  care  of  tlic  cows  In  summer  when 
on  the  mountains,  and  to  make  the  rhe***e.  The  owner* 
of  the  cows  get  cr«dlt  daily  for  the  quantity  of  milk  fur- 
Tti^hrd  by  their  rows;  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
cheese  at  the  cml  of  the  season,  the  expenses  being  de- 
ducted, Is  divided  amongst  them  In  proportlfin  to  the 
total  ouantity  of  milk  furni«he<l  by  each,  (/.d/ng's  Sote$ 
of  a 7rrtrc//cr,  3M.)  When  let,  the  mountain  pastures 
are  rentinl  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sept., 
the  cattle  Itelng  kept  In  the  luwl.iuds  during  the  re- 
maining eight  months  of  the  year,  'riie  term  of  the  lease 
on  which  Iney  are  b^t  rarely  exceeds  a summer.  Six  or 
eight  goals,  nr  atmut  four  calves,  sheep,  or  hogs,  are 
diH>mrit.  as  to  feeding,  equivalent  to  a row ; but  a horse 
is  reckiiued  equal  to  Are  or  six  Cnws,  because  he  roots 
up  (he  gross.  'Fhe  Swiss  rows  are  very  handsome  aul* 
inals,  and  so  valuable  tliat,  evim  in  Switzerland,  they 
r>-lch  aixiut  'itd.  each.  They  yield  more  milk  than  those 
of  I,oml«rdy.  where  they  ore  in  great  demand.  In  some 
parts  of  Swilierl.ind,  with  iO  i'<)ws,  a cheese  of  lbs. 
ittar  be  made  daily  ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  AUhorf.  they 
inoLe.  In  the  course  of  |<gi  days,  from  the  2<th  of  June, 
two  Chinese*  dally  nf^Allx.  ewh,  from  the  milk  of  H 
cows.  Cheese  appears  to  have  U'en  an  Important  article 
of  export  from  Sw  Itzerland  from  a remote  iotIckI.  Many 
varleiirt  are  made  ; the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
those  of  .'^I'habziegrr  (see  fiLAXt's),  and  of  KeufihAtcl 
and  Oruj^re  (which  see).  .About  3h.(K«)r«l.  (Imydre 
cheese  Is  said  to  be  annually  exported  ; aitd  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  Oct..  alMMit  3(0  horses  are  employed 
in  transporting  Swiss  cheesv-s  over  Mount  tirias. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  io  .Switierland  has  been 
vaguely  rstlmatctl  at  tVO.CflO,  uf  which  >Wi,iKiO  are  rows. 
(5rAsi/r.)  They  are  principally  of  two  distinct  bresrds  ; 
one  of  large  size,  wiili  braurbing  hums,  mostly  in- 
hnhiting  the  lower  parts  of  the  country;  and  another 
railed  the  Vhi-rlondfr,  a small  and  iDfertor  species,  con- 
fliuHl  chiefly  to  the  Alps.  The  l>est  cattle  are  those  of 
the  Sininieiithal,  the  diilrlct  of  Saancii,  and  the  cantons 
of  Fril'urg  and  .Solothurn ; the  last  being  ei|>eci.dly  re- 
mark.vblo  for  the  excellence  of  its  oxen.  Cows,  as  well 
as  oxen,  are  empInyiHl  for  (he  plough.  Tho  horses, 
though  not  handsome,  are  strong  ami  spirited,  and  well 
adapted  for  cavalry  and  artillery  service,  for  which  they 
arc  ex|>orted  tn  Franco  and  elsewhere.  Asses  and  mules 
are  bred  in  the  S.  cantL-n«.  where  they  are  mostly  used 
fur  the  conveyance  of  |tasscngcrs  and  merchandise.  The 
stork  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  half  a million,  aiul  of  goats 
at  alMuit  the  i.vme  numlH*r.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
sheep,  one  native  covered  with  a coarse  white  wool; 
and  the  other  a Flemish  breetl.  with  Qne  wool  of  a dun 
ami  yellowish  colour.  Hut  sheep  are  not  a favourite 
stock,  wild  it  is  only  lii  a few  placets  that  the  improve- 
ment of  their  fleeces,  by  crossing  with  merino*,  has 
lK*en  at  all  attended  tn.  Hogs  are  of  a large  but  c«>arse 
bree«l.  and  are  pfincip.illr  kept  In  the  Forest  canton*. 

The  urgent  necessity  t>f  cuUixrtmg  fodder  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  cattle  during  winter  m.vkei  the  collection  of 
grass  fur  hay  a work  of  paranumnt  im|>ortance.  Hence, 
wherever  it  is  found  It  Is  carefully  collected  ; and  the 
peasants,  having  erarupont  on  their  shoes,  to  prevent 
them  slipping,  gather  hay  In  place*  inaccessible  to 
rattle  I (irasi,  not  three  inches  nigh.  Is  som<>times  cut 
three  times  a year;  ami  In  the  valleys,  the  fields  are 
shaven  AS  close  as  a Imwling-grceo,  and  ail  the  inequa- 
lities dipt  av  with  a pair  of  idssnrs.  In  Sw  itzerland,  as 
In  Norway,  the  art  of  mowing  seems  to  be  carried  to  iu 
highest  perfection,  and  no  where  is  so  niurli  skill  and 
attention  displayed  (n  harvesting  com  and  hay.  But 
arahle  and  meadow  cultivation  are  both  in  n Iww  kward 
slate,  owing  principally  to  the  pertinacity  with  w hich  the 
;«tx>plc  reject  lonorations,  and  clina  to  old  and  defective 
roetnods  of  husbandry.  On  arable  laud*  fallows  take 

filace  cvei^  4th  or  iVlh  year,  and  the  culture  of  turnips 
or  cattle  (Nxling  is  unknown.  Great  attention  is.  how- 
ever, paid  to  the  collection  of  both  solid  and  liquid  ma- 
nure, but  thmr  are  said  not  to  lie  very  judiciously  em- 
ployed ; and  the  neglect  of  Irrigation,  w hich  might  almost 
every  where  be  easily  cfliTlesI,  and  the  rudeness  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  especially  ploughs,  are  obvious. 
{K.asihoJrr.  Voyage  dan*  let  feitit  Canton*  et  dan*  Ic* 
AIjk*  Hb^ttennei.) 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  low ; hut,  on  the 
whole,  the  rural  pop.  may  be  considered  well  off.  Mr.  Sy- 
mons says,  that  **  It  would  require  30*.  a week  iu  England, 
in  the  ueighlmurhond  of  any  cmmlrv  tow  n,  to  put  a man, 
his  wife,  and  3 children  (2  of  whom  snail  be  above  13  years 
of  age),  in  the  same  condition,  and  in  all  physical  respects, 
on  a fuoting  with  (he  average  of  Swiss  artisan  fK.*asau(s 
having  the  same  family.”  (Rrp.  on  .SVt«*  UantiUtom 
H‘can~r$.)  We  luUinc.  however,  to  think  that  tbis  Is  a 
very  exaggeratevi  statement;  and  from  all  that  we  ran 
lenm,  (he  agrli  uUural  labourers  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  condition 
of  those  of  Switscriand.  The  diet  of  the  Sw  Us  cotiki»ls 
more  of  porridge  than  U general  in  England,  and  much 
more  milx  and  cheese  is  consumed.  In  other  respects, 
wine  and  cider  being  substituted  for  beer,  the  catalogue 
of  articles  of  food  U much  the  same  among  (he  peasantry 
tn  iMHh  countries.  The  houses  inhabited  by  the  rural 
p4ip  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  capocious,  ana  furnished 
pi'iierally  with  all  the  articles  required  fur  dally  use. 
live  herdsmen  who  tend  the  ottlc  iu  the  Alpine  natures 
are  iiKlgcd  in  ck&Ut*.  or  rude  log  huts  funneu  of  the 
trunks  of  pines,  and  having  rarely  any  furniture,  except 
the  ncct'ssary  dairy  iitrnsiis. 

Chamois  hunting,  fishing  in  the  lakes,  and  boat  build- 
ing, employ  some  of  the  Inhabs.  In  tho  Intervals  of 
agricultural  industry,  but  to  no  great  extent.  A great 
number  of  Swiss  emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  whi-re 
they  act  as  valets,  an<T  embark  in  various  trades,  esjte- 
ciaHy  those  of  ronft'ctioners  and  bakers ; always  return- 
ing. however,  to  spend  or  invest  their  gains  in  their 
native  land.  'Fhe  Sw  iss  have  also  been  for  centuries  the 
condotUnt  of  Europe;  and  have  always  Itecn  ready  to 
barter  their  blood  and  bravery,  or  to  ettler  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  any  sovereign  or  republic  that  chiHK  to 
hire  their  services,  and  to  support  any  cause,  however  un- 
principled or  unjust  ( There  were  formerly  numerous 
Swiss  regiments  in  the  service  of  France  and  Spain  ; 
and  they  are  still  extensively  employed  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  king  of  Sjuilinia.  A Swiss,  in 
fact,  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  and  nothing  wlthmit 
it.  Hence  (ha  proverb,  point  f argent^  point  de  Snii*e, 
The  forrlgn  tnercenarie*  are  extremely  economical ; and 
such  of  them  as  survive  return  home  with  all  that  the)* 
have  been  able  to  amasa 

Afwmtfisrrsirr*.— Not  withstanding  the  geographical  dis- 
advantages of  Switzerland,  the  inhabs.  have  carried  some 
branebes  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a considerable 
state  of  advancement.  Various  parts  of  the  country  have 
Indeed,  been  noted  siiKe  the  I3(h  century  for  their 
manufactures ; and  despite  (he  competition  of  this  and 
other  countries,  they  are  now  more  extensively  rar- 
ried  on  than  ever.  It  Is  impossible,  however,  from  their 
being  almost  wholly  domestic,  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  or  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
any  of  the  Sviist  mamifacturcs.  Most  part  of  the  agri-, 
cultural  inhab.  are  almost  wlioily  occupied  during  w inter 
at  the  loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ; and  they  also  engage  in  them  during  tbe  even- 
ings throughout  the  year,  and  when  their  little  patch  of 
land  does  not  require  (heir  attention.  In  the  districts 
devoted  to  band-loom  latxHir  from  1 tn  4 looms  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  a cottage ; the  weavers  being  fur- 
nlstied  with  tbe  warp,  woof,  Ac.,  by  the  manufacturers,  to 
whom  they  return  the  woven  goods.  A line  drawn 
through  Switzerland  iu  a N.N.E.  direction,  across  the 
canton  of  Friburg,  and  through  the  Saauen,  pretty  accu- 
rately divide*  the  Gorman  from  the  French  pup.,  each 
porliim  of  which  pn-sonts  m its  manufactures  sr>me  dis- 
tinguishing cliarartorlstic  of  its  origin,  tn  the  French 
cantons  the  uianiifacture  of  watche«.  musical  boxes, 
jewellery.  Ic.,  arc  most  exu'iisivvly  carried  un ; while 
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cotton  and  tUk  fabrics  itre  th«  principal  employment  of 
tbe  Inhabs.  of  the  K.  and  N.B.  canton*.  In  the  t;H»ous, 
and  (he  Italian  rantona  S.  of  the  Sarlta  Al|is,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  manufacture*.  The  nrhieipal  manufacturin(( 
cantons  of  Cierman  baltzerland  are  Appcnzcll  lotiter 
Rhodes).  .St.  (•all,  Thurgau.  Zurich,  Aorgau.  and  Hatio  ; 
and  ill  the  French  part  of  the  country  ilmucof  (lencra 
and  .SenirhAtel.  Appcniell  and  St-d.tU  are  the  prin«-lj*al 
seats  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  Mr.  Symons  lias  roughly 
fMtImated  to  cmplnr  lietwccn  <ih(i,lNai  and  spin* 

dio*.  Kaw  cotton  is  Imported  from  FngUnd,  France, 
Holland,  and  Trieste;  cotton  twist  of  the  higher  niim. 
bers  being  almost  w-holly  brought  from  KiigLmd.  Cotton 
printing  is  conducted  tosomcestrnt  In  NeufchAtrl,  w here 
the  quality  of  the  water,  and  perhaps  other  physical  cir- 
cumstances, conspire  to  produce  brilitant  and  lirautlfui 
colours,  in  which,  indeed,  consists  the  whole  exevilenco 
of  the  Swiss  giMxls.  The  silk  nianufnctiire  Is  mostly  con- 
durUHl  In  Zurich  and  Rasle.  The  raw  silk  is  drawn  from 
various  foreign  states,  but  chiefly  from  l^mbardr,  from 
which  country  also  four  tifths  of  the  organtine  are 
brought.  The  watch-making  trade  in  i.riicvaand  Keuf- 
chitel  Is  of  very  great  importance.  (.See  the  articles.) 
France  furniihes  to  Switsrrl.ind  ahout  Ati.DlV)  movements 
(fAawcAi'S)  annually,  and  receives  all  her  One  works  and 
watches  from  the  Swiss  manufacturrM.  The  watch- 
making business  in  France  Is  In  reality  of  no  great  Im- 
portance, most  of  the  artisans  being  emplored  In  what  Is 
called  the  rrpaunge  of  the  works  nrlgiiiAily  |>roduced  In 
Switserland.  {/iJu^ing'$  Itcp.^  p.  I'i.)  Nearly  TiU.OOo 
watches  are  made  annually  la  the  elevated  regions  of 
Neufchktel,  and  many  more,  besides  jewellery,  in  the 
canton  of  (leneva,  a large  portion  being  smuggled  into 
France.  Linen  fabrics,  damasks,  Ac.*  rivalling  those  of 
Belgium,  are  made  in  Berne,  in  which  caiuon,  however, 
there  ore  few  manufactures  of  consequence  except  those 
of  linen.  In  axiditlon  to  the  above,  woollen  cloths, 
paper,  leather,  straw  plait.  Iron  goods,  Ac.,  are  made  in 
various  places,  but  many  of  these  have  decliived  in  favour 
of  those  above  specified. 

It  is  easv  to  sec  that  the  foundation  of  Swfis  mamifnc- 
tures  U laid  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  pmpertr  In  the 
Country,  and  the  necessities  of  the  inliab.  Most  families 
have  a small  |>alch  of  laud  ; Imt  as  Us  cultivation  docs 
TKit  occupy  half  their  lime,  and  Is  tiesides  unable  to  alTord 
them  more  than  a scanty  sui>p)y  of  the  most  indispens- 
able necessaries,  they  uaturally  endeavour  to  eke  out  their 
limited  means  bv  engaging  in  weaving  and  sucii  like  om- 
ploymenU.  And  inasmuch  .os  all  they  make  in  these  em- 
ployments Is  so  much  clear  gain,  lo  much  arldtjd  to  the 
fund  on  which  they  must  otherwise  subsist,  it  Is  plain 
(hey  can  afford  to  work  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
; and.  in  point  of  fact,  their  eulogists.  .Symons  and 
llowring,  admit  that  their  wages  arc  reduced  to  the 
smallest  pittance. 

The  Swiss,  from  their  situation  lit  the  centre  of 
Europe,  are  obliged  to  pay  an  enham  ed  price  for  their 
cotton  ait  J yarn ; so  that  their  whole  advantage  consists  In 
their  being  able  lo  mim'e  wages  Co  next  to  nothing 
without  b^ng  drivt.-n  fruin  the  bu»incsa  We  believe, 
however,  that  even  this  resource  will  not  be  found  to 
afford  them  adequate  protection  ; and  timt  they  will  be 
compelled,  by  the  competition  of  the  power-looms  of 
this  and  other  more  favourably  lituat^  countries,  to 
rdinaulsb  all  but  Uie  finer  anti  more  difficult  sorts  of 
weaving. 

The  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluflrd  to  has 
been  iocrrasnl  by  the  wise  and  Ul>t-rai  policy  folluwixl  l>y 
the  goTcrnmciit.  Switzerland  is  a country  in  which  the 
great  principles  of  free  latamr  at  home,  and  free  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  have  t»ecn  fully  carried  into  prac- 
tice. No  rcstrictlcms  exist  upon  the  pursuit  of  any  branch 
of  trade.  '*  Industry  has  been  left  to  Itself.  Wealth  lias 
not  been  diverted,  by  legislative  interference,  from  its 
own  natural  tendendes.  There  has  been  no  foolish 
•trugrie  encouraged  by  the  govcrimicut  bctwiH*n  the  pro- 
(acted  monopoly  of  the  few,  and  the  unprotected  interests 
of  the  many.  Two  millions  of  men  have  made,  under 
every  disadvantage,  the  experiment  of  free  trade  as  a 
•rstem.  The  consumer  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  market,  the  producer  to  the  dearest ; and  ac- 
tivity li  every  wliere  risible  alike  in  the  trading  and  agri- 
cultural districts.  One  element  only  it  wanting  to 
Switzerland  ih«  most  prosperous  of  manufacturing  na- 
tions. Capital  is  ranidly  increasing,  by  the  action  of  un- 
restricted, unfettered,  unprotected  iodnstry."  ( J?otrrt>ig'j 
fifp..  S^.)  The  getieral  prosperity  it  alto  favoured  by 
other  extraneous  circmnstancc* : land  U,  for  the  most 
part,  released  from  titties  and  taxes,  and  the  |>oople  sub- 
jected to  very  trifling  fiscal  Inirthent.  In  many  of  the  can- 
tons there  is  no  national  debt ; »i>it  some  of  them,  itidi'ed, 
nearly  discharge  the  ex|ten*<'s  n|  their  covcruinciit  out  of 
the  interest  or  the  capital  acciiimilaitd  from  tbe  surplus 
revenues  of  previous  rears.  I he  ettsblishmcnt  of  tbe 
Prussian  Customs'  L'lilon  occasioned  at  first  serious  ap- 
prebeniiuns  among  the  Swi*t ; and  same  of  the  N.  can- 
tons, ai  Schatnuusen  and  Thurgau,  were  anximu  to  join 


it  Blit  a cooiwiusloQ.  appointed  by  the  Confederation 
iu  I H.A3.  decided  that  such  a step  was  altogether  unad- 
visable  ; and  there  seems  to  be  no  great  probability  that 
.SwUzerlaiid  will  join  the  I.eague. 

>k‘veral  of  tbe  cantons  derive  a considerable  portion  of 
tiieir  revenues  from  a drott  <U  yx^agr,  or  duty,  generally 
less  than  Id.  newt.,  on  goods  at  the  turnpikes  on  thevari- 
ous  cantonal  frontiers.  A federal  duly  of  from  1 to  t 
batifn  per  cwt.  is  paid  at  the  frontier  of  the  rrpublir  un 
g»o<U  inipirted  from  foreign  countries  ; iHit  goods  ex- 
|Hirteil  from  Switzerland  pay  nodue*.  and  h-om  tbe  ab- 
sence of  nd  ro/c>rcm  duties  no  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  value  eiliier  of  the  imtKirts  or  cX|K>rts  of  the 
l.Vinft'deration.  (SccGrnevs.)  Silk,  cotton  goods,  Uce, 
watches  mod  jewellery,  straw  plait,  cattle  and  chei^, 
wine  from  Vaud  and  NeufcliAtel,  liqueurs,  herb*.  \c., 
constitute  the  chief  articles  of  cxjiort.  In  IKM.  ac- 
cording to  the  French  atxounts,  the  value  of  the  wine, 
oil,  madder,  brandy,  salt,  fruits,  coiimial  produce,  silk, 
woollen,  an<l  cotton  mamifactures,  Ac.,  exjiorted  from 
France  to  Switzerland,  amounted  Iti  nearly  3(l,bnn,nfg)  fr,  j 
for  which  Switzerland  sent  back  horned  cattle,  cheese,  ri- 
bands, linens,  thr<>ad.  and  other  prtaluce,  to  the  amount 
uf  )g.7(M).iN)0  fr.,  the  balance  Iwing.  no  dmibt,  Itquidat«<(i 
by  the  claudesllne  ex^iortatioti  of  watches,  jewellery,  Ac. 
Wheat  is  brought  principally  from  South  (iermany  ; salt 
(about  Atiu.UOU  cwt.  a year),  leather,  hemp,  flux,  clikory, 
tobacco,  and  oils,  come  princtpaliy  from  Germany,  but 
uartlyfrom  France;  raw  cotton, cottontwist,  cotton  cloths 
tor  printing,  hardware,  iron  and  other  metals,  fancy  wares, 
colonial  produce,  drugs,  djes,  Ac.  from  England,  and 
nartly  also  from  the  Netherlands ; woollen  stuffs  from 
Itelgium.  Swabia,  and  Saxony  ; silk  from  Piedmont  and 
I.ombardy,  Ac.  Swilxerl.ond  c^oys  a large  share  of  tlie 
transit  trade  betwei*n  Germ.'uiy  and  Italy.  Austria,  and 
France.  The  principal  lines  are  from  the  I-oke  of  (>m- 
stance  across  the  country  to  Geneva ; fnirn  Schaff  hausen 
and  Basic  to  Gent'va;  but  esjHH'ially  from  Basle,  through 
Lucerne,  Mt  St.  Gothard,  to  Aliian,  Genoa.  Ac.  Another 
line  passes  fyom  Basle  to  Zurich,  through  tbe  GrUons, 
and  across  tbe  Splugeii.  to  Lomlutrdy  and  Trieste.  Tho 
roads,  which  are  maintained  l»y  the  cantonal  govern- 
ments, are  overy  where,  almost.  In  good  order ; but 
from  the  rugged  oature  of  the  cmintry.  carriage  is  cmgly 
as  compared  with  ttut  in  the  neighbouring  slates.  The 
carriage  of  a ton  weight  of  good*  over  a distance  of  3U  m. 
frcoueiitly  costs  it-'is. 

llardly  a country  in  Europe  has  so  complicated  a cur. 
rency,  or  set  of  wciglili  and  measure*,  as  Switzerland, 
nearly  each  canton  having  its  own,  w Inch  differs  more  or 
less  froTti  the  rest.  The  Swiss  franc  of  lu  batxm  a 1} 
French  fr.,  and  nearly  Is.  3d.  Engl,  (krman  money  is. 
however,  common  in  the  E.  and  N.,  and  the  coinage  of 
Milan  in  the  S.,  while  French  money  Is  almost  univer- 
sally met  with. 

(/orrrttmnt/.—The  23  cantons  are  united  on  equal 
terms  In  a confederation  for  muliuU  defence  ; but  in  most 
other  respects  eoi'h  bat  its  own  independent  internal 
admlnistratluo.  The  government  it  wholly  republican 
In  every  canton,  except  NeurdiAtcl,  In  which  tbe  king  of 
Prussia  exercises  tbe  right  of  soTcreignty.  Before  InM, 
when  important  reforms  took  place  in  tbe  Swiu  cmislt- 
tutions.  the  cantons  were  divided  Into  aristocratic  and 
democratic ; but  at  present  the  guvemment  ti  more  or 
]ei*  democratic  in  all.  In  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwahien, 
(•lams,  Ziig,  and  Appcnzcll,  the  functions  of  legisUtum 
and  sovereignty  are  vestixi  In  the  inwds  grmrmrfc,  or  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  lnhal«..  In  which  i-vcry  citizen  of 
full  age,  w ithout  any  property  qualification,  has  a vote. 
In  the  other  cantons  toe  legislative  power  is  delegated  to 
the  liindratk.  or  council  uf  reprcrcntatives.  cievt^  in  the 
primitive  or  general  assembly  of  Ihe  inhabs.,  the  elective 
suffrage  in  which  Is  tmiversaf,  or  nearly  so.  .\nd  in  some 
of  tliese  caiUotit,  a*  St.  Gail  and  Basle  (country),  the 
primitive  assemblies  have  a er/o  on  the  decisions  of  their 
grand  council  in  all  matters  of  an  organic  character ; 
while  in  others  the  iteople  at  large  hare  the  right  to  re- 
vise their  constitution  in  primitive  assembly  after  a 
certain  minibor  of  yean.  'I’he  grand  council,  where  it 
exists,  eli“Ct*  the  |>etly  council,  or  cxeciillse  j>owcf.  at 
the  hc.'ul  of  which  Is  the  burgomaster  or  a*oyer  of  the 
canton  : io  other  cantons  tiic  UimiatHman,  or  UtmIskaHpt. 
MOMm,  it  chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  The  Geiteral 
Diet  uf  Switzerland  it  coinposml  of  deputies  from  all  the 
cantons,  from  two  to  (hn*e  being  tent  by  eacii,  ihmigh 
each  canton  has  but  one  vote.  The  depnlbt  vote  accord- 
lug  to  tbe  Instructions  receive*!  l»y  ibero  from  their 
several  governmenta.  The  Diet  declares  war.  coDcludea 
)>eace,  cuniract*  foreign  alliances,  nuininates  its  dipUw 
matic  reprexenliillve*.  deti-rmlnes  the  .xmoiint  of  military 
force,  and  govern*  the  eXjwmlilure  oftlie  fliiancvs  of  the 
('onlederntion.  It  mi-ets  anmialiy  in  the  chief  town  of 
th«'  dire«  torial  canton,  on  the  first  Mon«lay  o(  July,  nr  at 
any  other  time,  on  tho  demand  of  any  five  of  the  cantons, 
iKilng  pres  idl'd  over  by  the  btirgomaster  of  the  canton  In 
which  it  meets.  Its  place  of  meeting  is  Beme,  Zurich, 
and  Lucerne,  every  two  yowrs  alteroatvly.  While  Dot 
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silttnff.  Ui  powers  arc  rnufliird  to  the  tvrort  (grand 
ruuncil  uf  tbr  dircvturiai  canton  for  (he  time  (k^dk),  Iu 
»hich,  in  cate  uf  maUcra  of  (ni|iortancc  pending,  tlie 
rnnlona  add  »ix  mldltioiutl  mrnibera.  In  the  ca*c  uf  »ud* 
dfii  danger  from  within  or  without,  the  canton  afli'cted 
hai  the  right  to  demand  ouiatanre  front  any  adjacent 
eaiitun,  but  imist  aUo  give  immediate  notice  to  the 
Vofort.  which  c«)nvoitea  the  Diet,  and  the  latter  deter- 
mine* wbetlior  the  ex|>en»es  of  auch  aiaiatanrr  ahall  fall 
ti|«>ii  the  canton  requiring  it.  or  utxrn  the  general  l>ody-  A 
federal  rhanrerv.rciinpmed  of  achanerllur  and.'i  nvreUry 
of  «tato,U  eatabfished  in  the  Directorial  canton  b)'  the  Diet. 
Tlie  'TeTeniie  of  the  Confederation  cunaiata  ciiledv  of  a 
money  nmtlngent  of  about  MO.nou  Sw  iaa  fr.,  contrliHited 
l>y  the  dtflVrent  cniitona  proportionally  to  their  itiillury 
contingent,  and  of  the  toll*  on  iinjiorta  collected  bv  the 
friMiticr  cantoiia,  and  accounted  fi>r  by  them  to  the  Diet. 
The  monCy-conllngcnt  of  the  dltferent  cantons  varies 
from  b to  I'i  Swiisfr.  for  every  man  of  their  military 
ronlingent  The  numlxT  of  men  each  canton  fiimlihca 
to  the  fMleral  army  v.iries  .leronllng  to  it*  amount  of 
pop.  and  resourcea.  The  total  armed  force  of  ti»e  Con- 
fotieratiun.  according  to  the  acaie  adopted  in  It^O, 
anmiinlt  to64.0ia»  men.Vi*.  5l.«00  infantry.  b.MXi  artillery, 
b.700  cavalry,  and  7i*i  engineer*.  Sw  itzerland  h.*w.  how- 
ever. no  at-indmg  army  in  the  strict  arn*e  of  the  word.  It 
it  onlv  a militia  force,  in  which  rverr  male  Swic*  muat 
aerve  tor  a certain  mimlMir  of  ye.nra,  holding  himio-lf  at  all 
timei  ready  if  called  on  for  raiilon.'d  or  federal  service. 
Kvery  two  years  a federal  ramp  is  formi*d  for  exercise; 
and  at  Thun,  In  the  canton  or  llenir,  a school  fur  the 
instruction  of  officers  U held  for  (wo  months  c«ch  year, 
The  jmlictal  power  of  the  CunfcHlrrary  is  very  limited  : 
the  Diet  cannot  in  any  way  act  a*  a court  of  Justice,  even 
for  the  purpoM  uf  mediating  ditl'erenres  hctw«>cn  the 
arveral  cantons,  the  decision  of  which  It  always  referred 
to  sperlal  arbitration.  If  the  arbilrAturt  caunut  agree, 
ttiel)iet  may  indeod  appoint  an  umpire;  but  from  bis 
decision  no  apiical  lies  to  tlie  Diet.  Judicial  tribunals, 
Independent  of  the  executive,  are  established  in  ail  the 
cantons.  They  are  of  three  grades,  and  vested  equally 
with  civil  and  criminal  Jiirisotctlon.  Iu  cases  of  rebt*!- 
lUm,  a federal  tribunal  may  be  estahllshed  by  the  DiK. 
though  the  ulTeiideri  may  aiso  be  tried  by  tlieir  respective 
cantonal  courts.  Each  canton  lias  it*  own  cixie  nf  laws, 
which  are,  in  general.  ilmiUr  to  those  prevalent  in  (Ger- 
many. In  some  cantons,  as  Friinirg,  SchwyU,  Ac.,  the 
Carolina,  or  iienal  r«idc  of  Charles  V.,  Is  in  lurce.  or  was 
in  I)i36;  but  in  the  interval  some  new  arrangements  have  i 
b*s^n  mode.  Down  to  that jwriod  trials  w ere  not  public,  I 
and  Juries  did  not  exist.  The  privons  in  most  parts  of  i 
the  country  are  in  a bad  state  ; but  In  Ilcrnc.  and  cs|ic-  J 
cially  in  the  French  cantons,  improvrxi  and  benevolent  { 
systems  of  discipline  have  been  adoptctl.  and  at  Geneva  > 
tne  patioptic  penitentiary  system  of  Bcutliom  has  been  ' 
introduced.  I 

/{clrgMos.-.  Beside*  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  pop.,  | 
the  rrs|<cctive  numbers  of  whirli  are  given  in  the  tabic 
at  (he  beginning  of  this  article,  there  are  about  GOO  Ana-  i 
b.i|Kists  and  l.M)0  Jews.  The  bitter  enjoy  no  political 
rights.  Many  very  bigoted  provisions  arc  in  force  with 
rcftpect  to  religion  in  the  K.  Caih.  cantons.  In  Basic  city,  | 
indeed,  tlie  Protestants  rctalUte,  no  Catholic  l>eing  niile  to 
acquire  in  it  the  right  of  citizenship.  But  in  Vnlais  it  is 
peremptory  that  all  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  In 
tiic  Catholic  faith;  and  (n  Uri.  Schwyts,  and  Utiter- 
w.ilden.  any  native  who  should  marry  a Prolrstant  would 
b«T  deprivi>o  uf  all  the  right*  of  citisenthip,  and  banished 
the  canton!  In  general,  arcurding  to  the  religious 
compart  of  Aaaraii,  no  ProCesLanl  minister  Is  pcnniltrd 
to  preach  in  a Catholic  canton,  and  etcc  eersa  ; thuugli 
in  parivlies  in  which  only  one  church  exists,  in  Glartit, 
St.  Gall,  and  otlicr  cantons,  tiiat  edifice  is  usetl  at  dif- 
ferent timet  by  both  WoteslanU  and  Catholic*.  The 
('athoUcare  much  mure  numerous  than  the  Protestant 
clergy,  comprising  altogether  about  6,000  individuals  (re- 
gular and  seculju-),  the  incomes  of  many  of  whom  arc 
very  cimslderable.  There  are  four  Bom.  Calh.  dioceses  : I 
t liur  ami  .S(.  Gall,  Uoile*.  Lausanne,  and  Kion ; the 
bt>liops  of  which  are  suffragans  uf  the  archbishtip  of 
Milan.  Trvsin  it  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 
Como.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  church  is 
considered  a branch  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
BtructioD.  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  magistrates  in  the 
various  cantons. 

The  Swiss  Protestant  church,  as  every  body  knows, 
was  originaily  Calvlnistic  in  principle,  and  is  Prciliytc- 
rian  In  Its  form.  But  tiie  re.d  by  which  the  Swiss  Protest- 
ant* were  formerly  ilistinguish^  appears,  if  wc  ntay  de- 
pend on  the  sialenu-nts  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others,  to  have 
whuUyevaporateti;  and  it  U a singular  and  not  easily  ex- 
pi.tiin^  ru't.  tliat.  in  the  Protestant  cantons,  religion  is,  at 
present,  toss  cared  for,  and  has  lest  influence,  than  any 
where  fisc  iu  Europe.  The  people  are  not  iufldels;  but  arc 
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wholly  indifforent  to,  and.  In  fact,  careless  about  religion  t 
Mr.  losing  h.*!*  endeavoured,  ihougl)  not.  as  we  think, 
with  any  great  success,  to  account  fur  this  apathy  to  reli- 
gious (ruths  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss.  a Tra~ 

' fftUr.)  No  doubt  it  it  the  result  ofa  variety  of  cause*  ; 
and  it  principally,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  something 
defective  in  tljo  system  under  which  the  clergy  arc  ap- 
pointed, and  in  tlidr  training.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state  that.  notwiilisUndlng  the  neglect  of  religion, 
the  Swiss  Protestants  are  eminently  moral  in  their  ha- 
bits ; and.  thougli  merccoary,  are  honest  and  upright  in 
their  cle.-Uings. 

[ Public  education  Is  very  widely  diffused  in  liic  canton* 
of  Zurich  and  Aargau  ; for.  1/  we  may  rely  on  a Pari. 
Itep.  of  IM37,  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools  in  IR3‘i 
were  to  their  whole  pop.  as  I to  .I.  In  Vaud  and  Neuf- 
' chltel  the  pro|iortion  was  about  as  1 to  6 ; and  In  Sw  itz- 
erloiid  Ht  large,  In  IS34,  as  1 to  9 ; being  consequently,  in 
i respsTt  of  the  attemlance  at  school,  i>efore  Great  Britain, 

, the  Austrian  empire,  Belgium,  and  France.  P.irrms 
I must  give  tlieir  children  some  sort  of  education,  from 
I the  age  of  !i  to  that  of  8 year*  ; or  thrlr  neglect  n»ay  Iw 
I punivhrd  i>y  flne,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  by  iropri»on- 
jnient.  (See  , Symons’s /(<•«  . 4‘C-)  The  obstinate  relusal  eif 
I parents  to  send  their  children  to  seboul  is,  howev«-r,  a 
rare  caw* ; because  no  child  hocomes  able  to  exercise  iIm» 

. rights  of  citizenship,  or  is  taken  Into  service  of  any  kind. 

I without  having  tirst  received  the  uernment,  which  ta 
I administered  to  those  only  who  have  attained  a certain 
' degree  of  instruction.  In  every  district  there  are  prl- 
: niary  schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  eduratiim, 

I geography,  history,  singing,  Ac.,  are  taught ; and  second- 
I ary  schools  for  youths  of  from  t'i  to  IS,  in  which  iii- 
I structlon  is  given  iu  ancient  and  inudern  laugu.-tges, 

' geometry,  natural  history,  the  flue  arts,  muaic.  cidti- 
graphy.  Ac.  In  both  these  aehooU  the  rich  and  the 
; |KKir  are  educated  together,  the  latter  being  admiilcil 
I gratuitously.  There  are  normal  schools  in  several  of 
the  cantons  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters;  who 
I are  subsequently  paid,  by  (he  cantons,  salaries  varying 
! usually  from  10/.  to  5U/.  a year.  Sunday-schools  exi«t 
I in  several  cantons,  and  Lancastrian  schools  in  Geneva 
and  Vaud.  (J<mrmz/ ^ducniiVm,  vnt.  lit.)  There  are 
; superior  gymnasia  in  all  the  chief  towns.  Basle  has  a 
I university,  which  was  formerly  much  frequented  ; and 
' since  KVJ  universities  have  tieen  established  in  Berne 
an<l  Zurich.  The  ordinary  cx)>eiiset  of  a student  at 
Berm*,  including  living,  Ac.,  may.  perhaps,  lie  covered  by 
from  6U0  to  WjO  Swiss  fr.  a year  : the  exiiense  at  Ziirleh 
is  rttlhcr  less.  In  the  principal  towns  (here  are  gtMKl 
libraries,  and  literary  associations  ; and  lietween  'ilf)  anti 
.V  new  ^|kv|>ers.  betides  magoiiaes,  Ac.,  are  piitklUhevi  in 
Switxeri.uid,  some  of  whlcli  are  above  mediocrity,  though 
the  former  ore  said  to  be  sadly  deticicut  and  lncorret.t  in 
their  foreign  news  and  general  pulitirs. 

Every  parish  or  community  is  obliged  to  support  its 
own  p(.-or,  who  become  chargeable  on  (heir  own  c<im- 
mutie.  But  only  those  having  (he  rights  of  citizenship 
have  a rtglit  to  eleemosynary  sup|x>rt  ; the  privib-ge  not 
being  ext<Mid«*d  to  others,  thmigh  bom  in  the  mniimme. 
In  most  insUucvs,  the  communes  have  poor-funds  ad- 
ininivteri*d  independently  of  the  cantonal  government  ; 
but  if  titese  arc  nut  found  sufficient,a  poor-rate  is  levied. 
This  rate  it  always  limited  ; being,  in  Zurich,  no  more 
tlian  about  a year  from  each  individual.  The  num- 
ber uf  |Hwtr  anpears  to  be  on  the  decrease  ; and  it  is  only 
in  Vri,  rcisin,  Valais,  and  one  or  two  other  cantons, 
that  pau|MTiim  is  at  all  common. 

**  The  pccnlior  fi'ature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
pop.,  the  gre.vl  charm  uf  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natu- 
ral scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neat  ness,  (htf 
sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  pevtpie,  their  dwell- 
ings, their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a kind  of  Boblnson 
Crusoe  Industry  about  their  house*  and  little  properties; 
they  are  perpetually  iMiildlng,  rcpolriug,  altering,  or  im- 
proving sunietliing  about  (heir  timementa.  I'he  spirit  of 
the  pruprietur  is  not  to  be  mistaken  In  all  that  one  sees  in 
Switzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adornetl 
with  long  texts  from  Scripture  painted  on  or  burnt  into 
the  wocmI  in  front  over  the  d«>or;  others,  especially  in 
the  Slmmcnthal  .ind  llavlcthal.  with  the  pi'dlgreeot  the 
builder  and  owner.  These  show,  sumetimes.  that  the 
^perty  hat  been  hold  for  ’JjO  rear*  by  the  same  family. 
The  modern  taste  uf  the  proprietor  shows  Itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  (he  old  original  picturesque 
dwelling,  which,  wiih  it*  immense  projecting  roof,  shel- 
tering or  sh.idiug  nil  these  successive  lutle  aildiliunv. 
looks  like  a hen  sitUug  with  ■ brood  of  chkkeus  under 
her  wings. 

None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work,  not 
even  in  the  families  i>f  very  sulMtanlial  pe.xsant  pnqtrio- 
tors,  whose  hous«'t  nre  furnished  as  well  at  any  country 
houses  with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  at  the  poorr»t 
male  Individual-  The  land,  oowever,  tnung  (heir  own, 
they  have  a clioice  uf  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  gene- 
raliy  done  by  the  men.  The  fcliing  and  bringing  homo 
wood  lur  fuel ; the  mowing  gross  neraily,  but  nut  nl- 
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wnyi ; th«  carnriog  out  manure  on  their  bock  ; the  hand- 
lliig  hor«e»  and  ruwi,  dlgKinjt,  and  aiich  lieary  labour,  it 
nian't  work:  the  biudliig  the  vine  to  the  tKile  vitii  a 
straw,  which  It  done  three  tlmi'i  in  the  course  of  lu 
growth;  the  making  the  liay,  the  pruning  the  vine, 
twitching  off  tho  tuperfluous  leaves  and  leudrils,  — Uie«e 
lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to  be  done  about  vineyards  or 
orchards,  furtn  the  women's  work.  Hut  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switxcriand,  api>ear  to  have  a far  more  Im. 
portaiit  roU  in  the  famllv.  amoiig  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  titan  with  us.  The  feinaie.  altliuugh  not  exempt 
from  out-door  work,  and  even  liard  work,  undertakes  the 
thinking  and  managing  department  in  the  family  affairs, 
and  the  bustiand  Is  but  the  executive  officer.  The  fo- 
male  U,  In  fact,  very  remarkably  superior  in  mamirrs, 
habits,  tact,  and  Intelligence  to  the  husltand,  in  almost 
every  family  of  the  middle  or  lower  cU«*e#  in  Switzer- 
land. One  IS  surprised  to  see  the  wife  of  such  guud.  even 
genteel,  manners  aod  sound  tense,  and  aitogi>iner  such  a 
superior  person  to  her  station,  and  the  husl>and  very 
often  a mere  lout.  The  hen  is  the  belter  bird  all  over 
Switzerland.”  (/.ding's  .Vu/rs,  p.  33fi. ) 

If  we  divide  the  people  of  Switzerland  according  to 
their  language,  nearly  l,.ViO,UOO  sjwak  a (lerman  dialWt, 
450,000  French,  and  about  12.5, tioo  a cornipt  lUlUn: 
in  a large  part  of  the  Grisont,  the  ItomanKh  tongue, 
bearing  a very  close  auslc^v  to  the  ancient  l-atlii,  U 
spoken  in  several  dialects.  The  distinctions  of  language 
are  the  principal  among  the  Swiss  : there  are  few  physi- 
ol differences  in  the  inhabs.  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mounulnuui  parts 
are  the  more  muscular  and  active.  The  Swiss  arc  un- 
questionably a brave  people,  devoted  to  their  home  and 
tlieir  freedom,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  have 
often  made  great  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The  situation 
In  which  they  are  pUcetl,  their  scantv  means  of  siibsist- 
enre,  the  necessity  of  husbanding  tbefr  resources,  and  the  | 
difficulty  of  Increasing  them,  nave  made  them  sot«r. 
industrious,  and  economical  \ but  alio,  we  must  say.  mean 
and  mercen.xry.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not  under- 
take, how  degnuiing  sssever.  provided  they  think  they  can 
make  money  by  It.  To  attain  the  rank  of  valet  in  the 
family  of  some  foreign  nobleman  iivros  the  summit  of 
their  ambition.  Though  attached  to  liberty  themselves. 
*ia.  6d.  or  As.  a day  will  make  them  flock  to  the  bHtiners 
of  Its  moat  InveUTate  enemies.  In  tliis  resptxt.  iiidcetl. 
they  have  no  predilectiuns,  and  the  Kmperur  of  Itussia 
and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtet  may  equally 
command  their  services. 


SYDNKY. 

subjoin  the  following  deUlU  respecting  the  census  of  that 
year : 


Ham  in  Ihe  colon; 

Arrlvoit  fr«* 

Oihar  fri« 

Turkrt-uf'ks**  haldm 
Cunvirt*  In  gotomnimt  vmpio; 
IHtlo  lu  private  ««r»ic«  • 


Tosal  amlt  In  Sjrdnejr 


I rna  nisrucv  r 


Onnd  total  in  town  asd  district  of  Sjdne; 


MarrkU 


• II, WS 


Intto  fwnaJoi 
htngW 


or  the  populatlnn  therr  Mong  to 
I har<h  at  K<ti.'land 
t'hunh  er?<cotiand 
WeJevan* 

Olhav  IhMmirrs 
Ki'cnan  CatholK» 

Jrwv  . • • 

MohamuMdana  and  Pagans 


M‘il 


' Man  and  Wad,  tha  soldlrr  and  his  ■word.’' 


The  town  stands  principally  on  two  hilly  necks  of  land, 
bounding  Sydney  C'ove  on  the  K.  aiKl  w.,  and  oo  tlw 
' intervening  fiat  ground  for  nearly  2 in.  inland,  aod  would 
appear  from  the  extent  it  covers,  to  contain  a much 
' larger  pop.  than  really  lielongs  to  it ; but  the  houses  in 
, many  parts  are  not  more  than  one  story  in  heieht,  and 
. are  generally  surrounded  by  gardens.  In  the  ol<ler  part 
of  Sydney,  termed  ‘ the  R<K:ks.'  the  streets  are  com  pa- 
I rativciy  rrregular,  for,  owing  to  a want  of  otteotioii  at 
first,  tney  were  laid  mit,  and  tb«  houses  built,  according 
to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed  or  regular 
plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been  to  a considerable 
degree  remedied  in  the  old  streets  ; and  the  new  one* 
are  systematically  laid  out.  On  the  left  side  of  (he  cove 
many  liaiidsomc  houses  rise  In  successive  terraces.  The 
K.  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment domain,  a circumstance  which  it  rather  to  be  re- 
gretted, sitx:e  the  water,  being  dce^ier  there  than  outheW. 
side  of  the  cove,  it  is  better  ada)Hed  for  the  erection  nf 
warehouses,  &c  It  has  been  pnijiused,  however,  to  con 
struct  a public  wharf  along  the  n.  side  of  the  cove. . I'lie 
government  house  is  an  edifice,  built,  at  difTercnt  periods, 
by  successive  gnrcniors,  and  haring  in  front  a fine  plan- 


continue  to  be  the  most  marketable  of  Swiss  products.  | tatiun  of  Engfish  oaks  and  Cai>e  pines,  the  walk  round 
Though  attached  to  tbeir  country,  they  hare  no  relish  | which  forms  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  citisms. 
for  its  magnificent  naturml  beauties  t ami  tliougb  au  Tlic  other  chief  |>ublic  buildings  are  the  great  barrat'ks, 
honest,  laborious,  prudent,  and,  on  the  vlinie,  respct-table  ' ntTupy  Ing  one  side  of  tha  principal  square  ; the  convict 


people,  they  have  little  that  is  amiable  or  attractive  in 
their  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Helvetia  by  Julius  Cawar,  the 
Knmant  founded  In  It  several  fltmrishiiig  cities,  as  Aveo- 
ticum,  Ac.,  which  were  afterwanis  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  the  docllne  of  the  Homan  empire,  it  suc- 
cessively formed  a part  of  (he  kingdom  of  Burgundy  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovinglan 
kings  ; while  the  K-  part  of  Switzerland  iMVAine  first  sub. 
jev  t to  the  Allenianni.  and  zulwequeiilly  it  was  wholly 
tncludud  in  the  German  Empire  under  Conrad  II.  In 
K07. 


The  house  of  llapsburg  had.  from  an  early  period,  the 
supremacy  over  ail  (he  K.  part  of  Switzerland;  and  it 
preservfU  its  ascendancy  tilt  about  1307.  when  Url, 
Schwyti,  and  Unterwaltlen,  entered  Into  a confederacy 
for  mutual  aid  against  Austria,  which  compact  was  con- 
firmed after  the  defeat  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria, 
at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  I31&.  From  1332  to 
1353,  Luerrrte.  Zurich.  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne,  joined 
the  Confederation.  Aargau  was  conquered  from  Aus- 
tria In  1415;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St.  Gall  joiued 
the  other  cantons  in  1451 — 54  ; Thurgau  was  takcu  in 
14G0:  Friburg  and  Solutbum  admitted  in  I4K|  ; the 
Grisoni  in  )4i«7;  Basic  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and 
Appeiiieli  in  I.M3.  About  this  time  Tessin  was  eon- 
querrd  from  the  Milanese  ; and  Valid  was  taken  frMn 
ittvoy,  by  (he  Bernese,  fu  i5fi0.  The  remaiuing  cantmis 
were  not  finally  united  to  the  Confederation  till  the  time 
of  Napoleon  ; and  the  present  compact,  by  which  all  are 
placed  on  a (terfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the  |ieace 
r IH14. 


The  principal  authorities  consulted  for  tills  article  . nearly  2|  m.  in  length. 


hospital,  a large  stone  building  with  verandahs  to  both 
stories;  a amaller  raliUary  liuspital,  convict  barracks, 
the  court-house,  police  and  commissariat  offices,  rusiom- 
house,  new  gaol,  Ac.  Sydney  has  two  English  churches, 
a Rum.  Cath.  cha|>el,  a handsome  Gothic  building,  with 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Wesicyans,  Ac.  Among  Its 
educational  institutions,  are  the  Australian  College  and 
.Sydney  College,  which  furnish  superior  instruction  In 
classics,  mathematics,  and  English  literature;  a normal 
iiutitutlon,  with  t^iscopallan,  Presbyterian,  and  Rom. 
Cath.  scbools.  *Iiiere  are,  Mfo.  numerous  boarding- 
schools.  and  other  private  seminaries,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  be  verv  well  conducted.  Sever^  newspapers  are 
published  In  the  town  ; and  many  works  have  wen  pub- 
lishi'd,  the  printing  and  plates  in  some  of  which  would 
do  no  disv'iMlt  to  the  Lonilon  press.  It  has  also  a mu- 
seum and  botanical  garden.  The  shops  In  the  town 
are  frequently  laid  out  with  great  taste  ; they  are  not,  as 
in  America,  ‘ storci.'  where  every  article  may  be  bought 
under  the  same  roof ; but  each  trade  or  butmess  has  its 
own  distinct  warehouse.  Hu<ise  rent  is  high  at  Sydney, 
as  may  be  iufcrml  from  tlio  fact  that  building  land  has 
bes'ii  recently  sold,  in  George  Street,  at  the  rate  of 
20,000/.  ail  acre  \ Several  commercial  estahllshmeuls 
are  ofcoitsiderable  sise;  auction-rooms  have  been  lately 
built  by  one  individual  at  a cost  of  5,00>.if.,  and  20,000/. 
hoi  been  expended  on  one  distillery.  Large  sums  have 
bc'en  s{ient  also  in  erecting  stcain-engincs.  mills.  Ac. ; 
a good  theatre  has  been  tmllt  on  speculation,  and  the 
hotels  ami  inns  are  numermts  and  excellent.”  (Martin  » 
BritifA  Coitmirs,  424.)  The  town  is  partially  supplied 
I with  water  liy  inoaiit  of  a newly-coustructM  tunnel. 


have  been  Pirot,  Statu<fnt  de  la  Suitte  ; Kbrt,  Mannrt 
du  I'owaffmr,  Ifc.  ; Simon,  I'o^uf^r  m Snittf  ; Hiiffinnn  ,* 
Inglii'i  Siritxrrland } Dtct.  6Vt^.  ; Btiwrmg  and  Sy 
Jirprfr/t,  ^c.,  pasvim. 

SYDNEY,  a town  of  K-  Australia,  the  cap.  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a cove  on  the 


Sydney  is  admirably  asUpled  for  the  capital  of  a great 
trading  rcHony.  Port  Jacks<»n  is  one  of  the  finest  na- 
tural basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  aliout  15  in.  into 
the  country,  and  has  numerous  rrecks  and  bays  ; the 
anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and  ships  are  pro. 
tected  from  every  wind.  The  entrance  to  this  tine  Itay 


S.  side  of  the  magnificeni  hay,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  callrvl  is  between  two  gigantic  cliff*,  md  quite  2 ni.  apart.  On 
I’nrt  Jackson,  altoiil  7 m.  from  its  mouth  ; lat.  33°  W the  most  soiiilieriy.  in  lat.  51'  3*/'  S.,  long.  151°  lb' 
S..  long  150°  {O'  E.  Pop.,  in  I'Gi,  about  30,000.  We  30"  E.,  a lighthouse  has  been  erected,  the  lautern  of 


SYDNEY, 


SYLHET.  75H 


nVi'ch  in  07  ft.  abovp  the  cround.  and  alMut  54A 

H.  .aboTf  the  w«.  It  ti  naTigat’U*  for  ihljM  nf  any  burdm 
to  tiie  dUtanrr  nf  15  m.  from  iu  cntranc«\  or  7 in.  above 
Stdnpjr.  uy>  what  I*  callf^  tin-  Paramatta  rivpr.  Shipt 
Cinn**cl«‘M'  np  to  the  wliarf*  and  of  the  town,  Ihclr 

rargtie*  b»-iiig  hoUl«-d  from  tho  »hlp'«  hold  Into  the  ware- 
boiupa.  Sydnej’  U ronacquenlly  lh«^  emp4*rlum  of  all  the 
M>tllpinentft  in  this  part  of  Auj.traiia,  and  has  a very  ex. 
t«!n^lve  trade. 

\S*»K>1  is  the  groat  article  of  export,  and  next  to  it  are 
whale  oil  and  whalebone,  the  product*  the  southern 
whale  flihery.  Timber  i«  aUo  exported  in  contidrrable 
qiiaiaitiesi  but  the  exports  of  other  articles  are  incon- 
siderable. 

The  robmy  belnf  much  more  suitable  for  sheep  pas- 
ture than  fur  tillage,  but  little  com  is  raised.  In  conse- 
<)uence  grain  and  iirovisions  form  verr  iinnort.ant  artirips 
of  import  from  van  IMemcu's  L-ana  ana  other  places,  j 


Considering  the  character  of  a large  proportion  of  (he 
population,  one  need  not  be  surprisni  at  thecirrumitaiice 
of  dninkenness  being  a prevalent  vice,  and,  consnjuently, 
that  spirits  and  wines  are  largely  importisi  The  other 
great  articles  of  importilioD  are  manufactured  goods 
and  apparel  of  all  sorts,  hardw.ire,  earthenwan*,  saddlery, 
and  carriages,  &c.  from  Kngland. 

'Hie  value  of  the  Imports  Into  Svdney  has,  for  a length- 
ened psTlod,  unlfortoly  cxceetled  ibe  value  of  the  exports, 
(he  IwUnce  being  met  by  (he  expenditure  on  account  of 
govemnient.  the  disbursements  of  ships  visiting  the  iiort, 
KC.  Hut  during  the  three  years  ending  with  ItMU,  there 
has  been  a gre^  deal  of  overtrading  at  Sydney,  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  having  verv  greatly  excec-ded  the 
means  of  payment,  and  the  real  wants  of  the  colony, 
much  tempor.irr  embarrassment  and  distress  have  fol, 
lowed.  VSe  subjoin  some  statements  illustrative  of  (be 
trade  of  Sydney  for  some  years  past. 


Accocirr  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into  New  South  Wales,  nine  tenths  being  into  Sydney,  during  each  of  the 
Three  Years  ending  with  UMO. 


lass.  1&39. 

IMO. 

man**  of  all  Of  *plrlu,  sle,  bwr,  elder,  snd  eerrj  - . * 

(•rain,  vv'tviiism,  otlMT  edibles.  Inrludtna  «URtf,  (vs. -xr.  . • 

0<her  snl  J«>  of  (vntumpUon,  a*  ask,  Msp,  randies,  ivtMct'o,  Ac. 

FlTOgB  .......... 

tVrwrHn*  oppwrei,  rleOiing,  and  bedillitg  • • - •• 

Artsrles  for  rtatmnUe  or  pervonal  u*v,  •»  ftjnUiare,  carrisges,  pUie,  Ac. 

Ilmo  lnu8kA-tK.U  purposes  as  haoks.  prints,  (nstruraents,  prlnUng  materiob,  Ac. 
lltUu  for  use  ill  agrlcuKurv,  manufactarrs,  trade,  and  commerce 

frta  .......... 

L.  I6a,5i0 
X50.173 
7M17 
1,A03 
4al>oi 
11X.X39 
MAll 

Sf>,Hra> 

f,.t,3S3,7» 

L.  fOO,754 
470,317 
109/49 
njxN 

1U6/>S5 

4x.ytx 

946,110 

94.4i3 

A,  SM.S94 

5U9.H9 

190/199 

•AM 

787^50 

IW.9S9 

30/U9 

430,996 

6,407 

Totals  .... 

2-l.;S8,38l  L.MM.8M 

Among  other  articles,  the  Imports  of  spirits,  in  I'Oft, 
amounteii  to  l,l51,.5H;t  galls.;  In  lh.S>,  to  I.7II.47I  do.  ; 
and  in  I^M)  to  a.'j6n,774  do.  The  loul  ijuantity  of  wheat 
import^l  during  the  above  Z years  amounted  to  53'J,77d 
bu«h. 

During  the  year  IWO,  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Sydney  amounlwi  to  l,3-5l.M4/.  ; of  which,  wind  and 
other  colonial  article*  amoiinti*d  to  .’\»i2.l7'4/. ; the  pro. 
duce  of  the  Ashrries  to  VtS'j'XU.  ; a»id  KrlUsh  and  fo- 
reign goods  re-exiKrrtcd,  to  42.1,4.Vi/.  We  subjoin 


A Ststrurnt  of  the  Quantities  of  Wool,  Whale  Oil,  and 
WhalpiMiiic  exporte«l  from  N.  S.  Wales  during  each  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  Ih40. 


Years. 

Wool. 

lil«  k 
Whale  OU. 

U’balei>on«'. 

IJm. 

Tmtu. 

Turn*. 

lav: 

s,6ii.iia 

1/.89 

I.H9 

79 

1837 

4,X73.:i3 

»/*'9 

1,^  .6 

78 

1H3H 

i.aou 

5,0'..% 

174 

tsvy 

6rS'*7.0HI 

1.179 

l.TVJ 

1.3V 

ISIO 

7,W*v.'as) 

1.83» 

k'lO 

Id  IbdO,  wool  was  valued  for  export  at  IM.  per  lb. ; 
•perm  whale  oil  at  H.V  per  tun,  black  whale  oil  at  W.  per 
do.,  and  whalebone  at  lOOf.  per  tun. 

Banking  has  b<*cn  fur  a lengthened  period  one  of  the 

firincipal  businesses  carried  on  in  Sydney.  Four  or  five 
oint-itock  associalinns  have  tvecn  established  in  the  tow  n 
for  carrying  on  banking  business,  exclusive  of  several 
Joint-stuck  banking  associations  in  London  which  have 
branches  in  Sydney.  The  oldest  of  the  native  esuhlisli- 
menu,  the  bwk  of  New  South  Wales,  was  founded  in 
|H16.  The  banks  have  irerjuenlty  divided  at  the  rate  of 
90  and  3'i  per  cent,  per  annum  of  profit  Recently,  how- 
ever. there  has  been  a great  over-issue  of  paper,  which 
has  been  nt  once  a cause  and  a consequence  of  the  late 
over-trading.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  paper  afloat 
in  Sydney,  la  March,  1541,  and  the  bills  discuuDled, 
amounted  together  to  above  ‘i.COU.oOOf. ; whereas,  in 
March,  1837,  they  did  not  togtiher  exceed  1,000, OOW.  ! 
Syduey  has  also  a savings  bank,  witli  numcruus  Joliit- 
stix-k  associations  for  conducting  the  busineu  of  insur- 
ance. and  steam,  gas,  and  auction  companies  have  been 
estahlisheii. 

The  aggregate  nuntlier  of  convicts  that  arrived  In  New 
South  Wales  from  la'i**  to  lK3fi.  inclusive,  was  30,0!i0, 
and  of  free  emigrants,  during  the  some  (>eriucl,  lo,fl34. 

The  Brilivh  settlements  in  New  .South  Wales  were 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  penal  establislimmis,  to 
whk'h  convicts  might  bet  ransportrtl,  and  employed  in  pub- 
lic and  private  works,  ami  are  still  useil  for  that  puryvosc. 
The  first  vessel  with  convicts  arrived  in  January.  IThs, 
at  Uotmiy  May  ; but  ft  having  been  found  quite  iiusuit- 
able  for  a colony,  the  vetllemi-nt  was  removed  to  Sydney. 
I'he  progress  of  the  colony  has  h«>eo  much  mure  rapid 
than  might  have  bs’cn  antldputed,  considering  its  im. 
inense  distance  from  P.iiruf«*,  ih*'  general  luforiorily 
of  the  soil,  the  prevalence  of  droughts,  and  (lie  large 
amount  of  convict  pop.  Its  progress  has  been  piinci|ialiy 
ouiiig  to  the  tKiiindless  extent  of  its  unoccupied  lands 
th<‘lr  luit.dili  ness  for  sheep  pasture,  and  the  unprece- 
dented and  extraordinary  increase  in  the  stock  of  vhe<*p 
and  in  the  exitorls  of  wool.  In  lliustruUon  of  Hits  in- 

VoL.  U.  • 


I crease  we  may  state  that.  In  1823,  the  exports  of  wool 
I from  the  colony  amounted  to  only  Ihs,  ; in  |h*^5 

they  had  increasi'd  to -fll.riOOlbi. ; in  Ih3o  to  Kfii.TW  lbs.; 
and  in  I84<l  to  the  nrofligiuiis  amount  of  7,O>'«,fiC0  lbs.  t 
I and  the  probability  u that  the  increase  in  time  to  come 
! will  be  equally  great. 

I From  the  circumstance  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
' convicts  and  other  emigrants  liclng  males.  agre<a  dispro- 
• portion  h.-u  always  existed  bidaetm  the  sexes  in  tlie  co- 
; lony.  Goveniinciit  of  late  years  endeavourevi  to  lessen 
tills  disproportion  by  sending  out  coruiderablo  numbers 
of  young  uumarri(*d  females  free  of  exia'iise.  The  must 
conflicting  at-rounU  have  been  rcielvro  asto  the  conduct 
: of  the»4>  leinalei  (Hi  (heir  landing,  and  the  Influence  of 
I their  immigratiim  on  the  ixilony.  It  appears  to  be  suffi- 
rieiitly  eslobiished  that  the  latter  has.  in  many  res|>ecls, 
fallen  short  of  the  anticipations  of  it*  promoters  ; but  on 
till'  whole  there  c-tn  be  uo  doubt  that  the  measure  has 
' lx*en  advantageous,  and  that  it  ha*  (luidcd  not  only  to 
increase  the  popuiatioo,  but  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  colony. 

I Since  the  plan  was  acted  upon  of  selling  lands  in  the 
I colony,  government  h.is  been  in  the  habit  of  expending 
; the  wimie,  or  a large  proportion,  of  the  revenue  derived 
' from  such  sale  in  bounties  for  the  cnrourageinetit  of  Im- 
I migration.  Accurdnig  to  a proclamation  iitued  in  the 
rolony,  m 1H4U.  a bounty  of  3tU.  is  granted  towards  de- 
' fraying  the  cx(*ense  of  every  agricultural  labourer,  car- 
j penter,  bricklayer.  Ac.  arriving  in  the  colony  with  hU 
wife,  provided  nclttu?r  be  above  ^ years  of  age.  Bounties 
are  alto  paid  on  the  children  of  such  persons ; aud  on 
unmarried  males  and  females  arriving  in  liie  colony.  In 
conseqmuce  of  this  encouragement  a very  nowerful  sti- 
mulus has  been  given  to  immigration.  In  IK40  no  fewer 
than  I4.3‘j2  jrcrsoni  left  the  difh-rent  ports  of  the  L'nitod 
Kingdom  for  Australia,  of  whom  7.'<48  were  destined  for 
•Sydney;  and  in  IMI  the  emigration  was  still  greater. 
(Ayducp  Almnnac  /itr  1K4I;  Frivatt  Infomiation  tpith 
retpcct  to  Stfdnf^y  : Fa>l.  /fc/umj  asto  AM(gro/fOfs,  l[c.) 

I SYLIIRT,  a aUlr.  of  British  India,  presld.  Bengal, 
lieyOod  the  Brahmaputra,  and  chiefly  between  the  24th 
■ ami  25th  degt.  of  lat.  and  the  91st  and  93d  of  K.  long., 
haring  N.  iho  territory  of  (he  Cosseahs,  and  JynteM, 

I E.  Cachar.  .S.  Tlppcran,  and  W.  the  dlstr.  of  Mrrn- 
{ uusing  aud  Dacca.  Area.  V>32  sq.  ro.  Fop.,  in  18^ 
l,(R<3,79h,  it  being  one  of  the  most  ik'iisely  peopled  por. 

. tious  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Lost.  Its  borders 
I are  mountainous,  and  ou  the  K.  and  S.  the  mountains 
rise  to  the  hd,rht  of  alioul  6.0U0  ft. ; but  lu  central 
part,  whk'h  is  flat  and  intersected  by  the  Barah,  and  a 
great  many  other  rivers  tributary  to  tlie  Hrahmapti- 
tra,  is  covered  with  ric(*-flcld«,  Ac.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities ; and  Sylhet  pro- 
duces the  finest  oranges  and  limes  throughout  British 
India:  they  are  grown  in  extensive  plantations,  or  ra« 
ther  forests,  and  exporti'd  (o  a great  extent.  4'himam, 

‘ wax,  aloe  wo(xl,  wild  silk,  and  elephants,  are  among  the 
other  chief  products  ; and  coal  of  a very  fair  quality  has 
been  somewhat  recently  discovered.  Boat'building  is 
I pursued  pretty  extensively,  and  Sylhet  shields  .are  artselcs 
imicli  prised  oy  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  'I*he  land  is, 
in  general,  very  much  div idl'd:  land  revenue  in  >829-30, 
rupees.  Mohammedans  are  very  numerous  in 
this  district.  Sylhet,  its  cliief  town,  and  the  residcueu 
3 C 
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of  the  nrtiidpal  aiUhoriUei,  t«  on  tbo  Soormali.  in  lat. 

N.,  on 

the  K.  Frontier.) 

SYIIA  (an.  •^<ryn>»).  «n  Island  bclondoR  to  f.reoco.  In 
th«i  sruiip  caiiinl  the  N . Ocladea,  the  |M>ri  of  Syra.  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ihf  ir*  in.  \V.  from  the  greater  Delos. 

tH-ina  In  Ul.  117  ' ‘I>.’  M"  N-,  Imik*.  .W  E.  It  Is  AU.ut 
10  m.  in  len>{th,  N.  ami  S.,  ami  '» in.  In  hr«-aiUh.  Though 
ruget'd  ami  not  »ery  fruitful,  it  I*  well  cuUiv.-ilinl ; -ind 
the  p >p..  which  In  l*':<!^  w.\«  not  snpp<'»»-<l  t"  exr»*r«l 
4..'iO«U  IS  now  .Kl’ii  eihmnted  at  Jilwive  y.\(Kin  ! It  is 
Imlebtwl  for  this  extraordman-  hicrc4»c  uf  to  the 
toiivenience  ami  excellence  of  Its  p-nl  ami  its  central 
situation,  which  have  inaitc  It  a considerable  commerrul 
cmrepfit.  Most  p.irt  of  the  trade  that  formerlr  centred 
nt  Scio  U now  carric'd  on  here : and  the  lsl.tml  has  not 
only  received  nuinermis  immigrants  front  that  island.  Imt 
also  from  many  other  parts  of  Oreere.  Great  Britam 
an  I most  EnruiM-an  powers  have  con<-uU  In  Syra;  and 
it  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  mission* 
aries  to  the  Levant.  The  town,  which  is  in  great  part 
old.  has  several  new  streets  and  homes,  and  has  an 
HpiMjaratire  of  groat  buslh*  and  anhn.ition.  I’beryrides, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  philo- 
sophers, the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  ami  the  niaster  of 
Pythagoras,  was  a natlre  of  this  Island.  We  subjoin 
an 

AccotpiT  exlilbltlng  the  Numl»erof  Ships,  their  Tonnage, 
and  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  that  arrived  at  Syr.a  in 
IKfO,  spx'cifying  also  the  different  Countries  to  which 
they  respectively  tielongeti. 
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SYRAf^'SE  (an.  Sifraca$a).  a famous  city  of  Sicily, 
can.  of  an  intendency,  district,  and  cant . on  the  K.  cna’it 
of  the  ivlaiiii,  31  in.  S.S  K.  Catania;  lat.  37^  N., 

hmg.  I.S--  ir,  10"  E.  Pop.,  in  1<1I.  ; but  said  to 

ii.oe  lMi>n  consider.dily  reduced  during  the  kiu^val  from 
th-‘  Uilliience  of  cIiuUta.  and  other  eauves.  The  mn. 
dern  city  Is  wholly  conllned  to  that  vinall  portion  of  the 
site  i<f  the  aiu'icut  city  included  in  the  isiaitd  of  Ortygi.i. 
f.  p ir.ited  from  the  mainland  by  a fosse,  and  projiM-cliig 
S.  in  the  shape  of  a narrow  peninsula,  inclosing  tN.-twccu 
it  and  the  mainland  the  noble  b.xvin  calk'd  the  Great 
Harbour,  which  its  security,  and  the  facilitv  of  its  ac- 
cess,  retidiT  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
( Smyth's  Sicily.  1(11.)  Outside  the  peninsula  is  the  Lillie 
il.«ri*our  (an.  Trogilus).  hyrarnse  is  pretty  strongly  for* 
tille«l,  being  deli-ieh'd  hy  a b.V'tiancd  wall,  and  other 
works.  The  port  is  protiTted  by  the  rattle  of  Manloces, 
near  the  S.  extremity  uf  the  (ienlusnt&  'J’he  modern  city 
h.is  lUile  except  its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbour, 
and  (he  extreme  lieanty  of  its  situation,  to  recommend 
It.  The  leiiiple  of  Minerva  has  lieen  converted  into  the 
cathiHira! : but  the  (xirtico  anti  front,  having  been  de* 
stroyod  by  an  e.irthqu.ike,  are  modcni,  ami  in  bad  taste. 
It  h.u  several  other  churches,  with  numerous  convents, 
a si-iom.iry  for  the  clergy,  a college  fur  general  studies, 
an  hospiul.  a lararelto,  extensive  barracks,  a mu*euin, 
and  a public  library,  'lliere  arc  some  retnaius  ot  the 
temple  of  Diana,  but  they  are  unimportant.  The  fa* 
mouv  fountain  of  Arcthusa  (tee  Ambtiiusa),  the  grent 
glory  of  ancient  SyracUH'.  is  now  di-Qlcd  by  the  ad* 
mixture  of  the  sea.  and  is  dcgradoil  into  a tort  of  wash- 
ing-tub for  the  poorer  class  of  town’s-women.  The 
cominrrte  <if  the  city,  the  principal  source  of  Us  wealth 
in  antiquity,  is  also  quite  Inconsiderable;  Us  exi^orts 
nmsistbig  only  of  trilling  quantities  of  oil.  corn,  fruits, 
hemp.  »aU{M!tre,  Ac.  " Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
its  nobles  poor  ; Us  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious. 
Idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals.  Much  of  its  fertile  land  Is 
become  a pestilential  marsh  ; ami  that  commerce  which 
om-«  Alle*!  (he  finest  port  in  ]'.iuv)|>e  with  the  vessels  of 
Italy,  Khodof,  Alex.aiidria,  f'arthrige,  and  every  other 
maritime  |K>wer,  is  now  confined  to  a petty  coasting 
tr.xde,  Such  I*  morlern  Syracuse!  Yot  the  «ky*  which 
canopies  It  U still  brilliant  ami  serene;  the  golden  gr-xin 
i<  sull  reiuly  to  spring  almost  spontaneomly  from  its 
tiei.ls  • Che  azure  waves  stdl  be.xt  against  its  w.dli  to  <end 
its  navKs  i.rtT  the  mala  ; nature  is  still  prompt  to  pour 
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forth  her  bounties  with  a prodigal  hand : bnt  man,  alas  I 
Is  changed  ; his  lllierty  U lost ; and  with  that  the  genius 
nf  a nation  rises,  sinks,  and  is  extinguished.”  (Hngkei's 
Greece,  tfc.,  I.  ft.V,  Kvo.  edit.) 

lYir  ancient  Syrriruse  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Corinth,  about  <r»no  73d.  u.  c.  Its  advantageous  sltua* 
tioii,  aud  tin-  commercial  rnterprlsing  spirit  of  its  in- 
Slabs..  speiHlily  rais»*d  it  to  the  highest  dlsllnctloii.  Cicero 
enib  it  the  gre.itcst  and  most  l»eauliful  of  (freek  cities : 
I'rhnn  Syracusas  maxininm  esse  Orttearttm  urbiatn, 
pulcheinmam  omnium,  SiTpe  audtstn.  (In  Verrtm,  lib. 
ir.  cap.  Vi.)  As  soon  as  it  hart  outgrown  the  limits  of 
the  origin.il  city,  which,  like  the  modern,  was  confined 
within  tie-  i^I•lIld  of  Ortygia,  it  l>eg.-ui  to  extend  towards 
the  N'.,  C'urrlug.  when  fn  Its  xenith.  a large  triangular 
space;  which,  rising  preclplloiuly  from  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  pl.-iins  to  the  W,  on  the  other,  ad- 
mitted of  being  easily  fortified.  This  new  city  terminatcii 
on  the  N.  in  the  hill  of  KpipolR.  wbicli,  however,  was 
not  includcii  within  It  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, who  constructed  at  that  point  the  fortress  of  Hexa. 
pylon,  (he  v,ist  ruins  of  which  still  attest  Its  former 
sirenj^h  and  importance.  The  city  was  defended  partly 
by  lines  of  rocks,  and  partly  l»y  strong  walls.  Its  circuit 
is  estimiUed  by  .Str.t»)o  .it  stadia,  or  about  20  Eng.m.; 
aud  8upi>o»ing  that  the  sinnovitics  of  the  walls  were  foU 
loweil,  this  statement  it  prolMbly  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  situation  chosen 
for  the  site  of  the  new  cltv.  w.is  its  inexhaustible  sup. 
plies  of  line  freestone;  which,  though  soft,  and  easily 
wrought  in  the  quarry,  bocamc,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
sutliclently  hard. 

The  space  incbidod  within  the  walls  of  the  new  or  N . 
city  compris'd.  I.  the  qiiarter  of  Arradlna,  the  largest 
and  most  ]>r>pulofU  of  tlu*  whole,  adjoining  the  Island  of 
Ortygia,  having  E.  the  sea ; It  contained  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  the  forum,  the  prylaneum,  Ac.:  3. 
the  qu.irter  called  Tyclie,  from  its  temple  to  Fortune 
lying  N-\V.  from  AcraJlna:  and  3.  the  quarter 
called  Ne.iiiolii,  or  the  New  City,  fn*m  Its  being  the  l.ist 
(milt:  this,  which  was  the  most  westerly  (wirtion  of  the 
city,  and  was  bomultNl  In  p.irt  bv  the  Great  Port,  con- 
tained a s|»aeious  theatre,  cut  In  tijp  rock,  upvm  the  slope 
of  a hill ; mid  two  temples,  one  drslicated  to  Ceres,  and 
one  to  Libera  or  Proserpine,  (Cicero,  ubi  tupra.) 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Syracuse,  the  most 
exlraordliiaiy,  j>crhaps.  are  the  Intomiir,  or  prisons. 
These  are  imtm-nsc  excavations  cut  in  the  solid  rock  to 
a great  depth,  with  steep  ou'rh.inging  sides,  whence  all 
egress  Is  Impovslhlo.  They  appear  «*rlglnally  to  have 
Imn  quarrlos  (whence  their  name),  and  to  have  been 
suhseqiicntly  formed  into  prUous.  They  have  been 
rirtihly  ami  avlmirably  describetl  by  Cicero  : — Lotomias 
Spruciuanttt  omnes  auditiis,  plerique  ncatis  ,•  o;?sa  ett 
tugrns  viaynijicum  regum  ac  tyfannurmn  i totum  ett  et 
sojo  fB  mrra»j</fl/»s  ^lilMitincfn  tUpretso,  et  muUorum 
uperit  penilut  etcUo.  Sihil  tarn  clauium  ad  esitus,  mhit 
tarn  tejitum  Hndufue,  nihil  tam  Mum  ad  oa/orfi«w.  nee 
jUrinec  c.'eifari  poles',  ( In  Verrein.  ull.cap.  27.)  In  tho 
N.W,  angle  of  the  talomiee  of  the  Nea;>olis  Is  the  fa- 
mous cavern  called  the  Ear  of  Dianysius.  It  runs  Into 
the  heart  of  tho  hill.  In  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  the 
sides  being  chiseled  quite  smcwith,  and  the  roof  gra- 
dually narrowing  to  a miint.  along  which  runs  a groove, 
which  collected,  as  is  sup|>osr(L  the  sounds  of  tlic 
voices  of  the  prisoners.  U derives  Us  name  from  the 
}H>piilnr  liriipf  that  Dyonisius  was  arrustomed  to  Incar. 
errate  in  it  (hose  he  supposed  tnicDical  to  his  authority  ; 
and  that,  liy  applying  ln»  car  to  ojie  end  of  the  groove, 
and  listening  to  their  conversation,  he  aKertaincd  whe- 
ther hli  suspicions  were  well-founded.  There  appears, 
however,  to  bo  little  or  no  foundation  for  this  story  ; 
though,  from  lh«f  care  I'estowed  on  Us  constructioti.  It 
must  evidently  bare  been  Intended  for  some  s(>cclal 
purmtse. 

I he  Mfomor  oo  the  hlU  of  Kpipolic  were  selected  a.s 
tho  place  of  coatiiiement  for  the  miserable  remains  of 
the  vast  arm.xmcni  fitted  mit  by  Athens  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Syracuse.  About  7,000  men  are  said  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  this  prison,  exposed  alieruatclr  to  tho 
he.its  of  a vertie.ll  suu,  rendered  more  inioleralue  by  iu 
reSeetbm  fn»m  the  lurroumling  rucks,  and  to  the  chills 
of  the  evenings,  with  insutficient  supplies  nf  food,  and 
without  any  means  nf  preserving  cleanliness,  or  even 
of  csrapiiig  from  tlie  contact  of  the  sick  ami  death 
Kv;Ty  harnthip  was  accucnulated  on  the  heads  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  ; till  at  length,  after  an  Interval  of  above 
two  months,  most  part  of  those  that  survived  were 
brought  ftnth  to  bo  sold  as  shaves.  (Thuevd.,  lib.  vli.  ad 
fintiu.)  The were  also  used  by  Verres  for  the 
Impriionmeat.  not  merely  of  Syuracusim,  but  of  Kom.m 
citisi'us. 

The  cat.icomhs.  In  the  Acradlna.  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  may  be  truly  callrtl  a city  of  the  dead.  They  consist 
of  a principal  and  sevrr.il  smaller  streets,  all  rxcav.ited 
in  t‘ie  rr>ck,  with  dreii  contiguous  rece'-«es  on  each  siiie, 
containing  cells  for  toe  rcccpiiou  of  the  dead.  Variuiu 
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th«*anct  hftve  been  formed  u to  the  era  of  the  formation 
of  (hoK)  rait  lubterraiieau  excavatloDa,  which,  no  doubt, 
Ix-loug  to  a vrrj-  remote  antiquity. 

On  the  whole,  however,  conslderinff  the  great  extent 
of  the  city,  and  the  number  and  magninecitco  of  lu 
piiliHc  buililingit.  the  conilnental  portion  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  lalami\r  and  catacumbi.  and 
some  remains  of  the  walls,  and  of  ar,ue<luct»,  has  very 
few  mommi<-tits  of  antiquity  of  which  to  boast.  Swin- 
burne (H.  .TM.)  and  Kuj(hes  (1.  «2.)  expreii  tlidr  asto- 
mdiment  at  tne  aimost  total  <ltsappr.xrance  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  putdic  and  other  buildings,  with  which 
tite  city  was  once  0114x1.  This,  however,  ts  not  Inexpll- 
CHble  : the  sea  has  undermmixl  a |K>rtion  of  the  walls  of 
Acradina;  and  the  peri«hiU>U*  nature  of  the  stone  of 
which  the  citr  was  built,  added  to  the  influence  of 
earthquakes,  tne  rav.-iges  of  war  and  of  barbarians,  and 
tlie  .iccumulation  of  rubbish,  have  made  Syracuse,  like 
Cartha^,  rum  afno$ct~nda  prnpriit  rttims.  Among  the 
ruins  of  tome  baths,  excavaitxl  in  IHIO.  was  found  (he 
turto  of  a Venus,  worthy  ol  the  best  age  of  the  art,  and 
now  the  pride  of  the  nniHcum. 

Various  estimaU’s  have  hero  formed  of  the  i^p  of 
Syracuse  when  in  the  summit  of  its  prosiMTitr.  These, 
howerer,  are  mi>stly  all  exaggerated,  ami  entitled  to  but 
little  attention.  'I'lnicydides  says  that  it  was  nowise  in- 
ferior to  Athens  <lib.  vii.  p..V(V3.  j ; and  that  it  was  a very 
Large  and  splendid  city  Is  a fact  of  which  there  ran  be  no 
manner  of  douirt  ; but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
open  spaces  and  public  buildings  within  its  wjslls.  Us  iH>n. 
could  not  be  In  any  degree  proportiimcxl  to  what  would 
be  contained  In  a modern  city  of  the  same  sire.  Pro- 
bably It  may  h.ive  amounted  to  200,000 ; or,  at  most, 
'j.'gl,0UU ; thougii,  if  anything,  wc  sus]>cct  that  this  c«ti- 
nuite  is  bv'yoiid  the  mark. 

Syracuse  api>eari  at  (irsl  to  have  l>een  under  a repiib- 
llc.iu  govornnu'ni ; but  it  tub^equenllv  became  itibjiTi  to 
kings,  or  tyrants,  of  whom  (ielon  and  llloron  were  .among 
the  earliest  aud  most  relehr.xtci!,  the  triumph  of  the  latter 
in  thecliariot-race  at  the  Olympic  g.-unes  having  Iteen  the 
subject  of  one  of  PimlarT  nuhie  <ides.  But  Thrasybulut. 
tile  younger  brother  of  the  Lillcr.  having  bi'en  cxjicllrd 
the  cily.the  republican  form  of  govenmieiit  was  resloreti. 

Thi'  SyracuMns  having  been  involnxi,  during  ilie 
course  of  the  Pelnpoiuiesi.in  w.or,  iu  contests  with  other 
cities  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  sent  a fli-et  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  latter ; and  from  less  to  more,  Athens  lie- 
come  so  much  mixeii  up  with  .Sicilian  nfCsiri.  that  she 
determintxl  to  bring  them  to  a satisfartory  concUisiiin,  by 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  Syr.icuse  itself.  I'hc  gn-atest 
exertions  were  made  to  eflTect  this  graml  ohji-ct : the  re-al 
of  the  public  was  siip|>or(ed  by  the  seal  of  private  indivi- 
duals ; and  the  armament  fitted  out  by  Athens  for  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse  i»  universally  admitted  to  h.tvc 
been  the  greatest  and  must  splendid  ever  sent  forth  by 
any  Greek  state.  The  events  of  this  contest,  which  fixe<l 
the  attention  of  all  Greece.  h,avc  Ijcpti  de*crll>ed  by  Thu- 
cydides. and  form  the  most  interesting  portion  (llh.  vi. 
and  vii.)  of  his  history.  It  is  sufHcieiit  here  to  state,  that 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  a«  complete  as  the  hofies 
of  success  had  been  sanguine.  Alcibiadcs,  who  h.-ui  as- 
sisttxl  in  pl.inning  Iheexptditinn.  and  w hose  genius  might 
have  conducted  it  to  a successful  Issue,  h.-wuigljcen  un- 
wisely removed  from  the  command,  was  succeeded  by 
XicUis,  an  able  gmernl,  imt  one  who  had  been  hostile, 
from  the  outset,  to  the.  project,  and  who,  though  hravc 
and  pxpi-rteiiced,  wanted  the  ability  and  decision  required 
for  the  conduct  of  such  an  enterprise.  After  various 
rlrissitudes,  the  besiegers  and  besieged  changed  places. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  Ux'n  cooped 
up  in  the  great  harbour,  in  an  attempt  to  furre  n pasuge 
tiirough  their  eDcnilet,  may  be  said  to  hare  trrmiaated 
the  expodiiion,  and  with  it  the  glory  and  empire  of 
Athens.  *■  In  hoc  p»r/«.  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  great 
harbour,  mtbihfatis,  imp<rii,  ulona  nau- 

Jrapum  factum  cxitUmatur."  (In  ViMrcm,  v.  cnp.  37.) 

A few  years  after  tiie  defeat  of  the  .A(hmi.uis,  which 
occurred  anno  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 

at  Syracuse  wa.s  usuriwxl  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  whose 
rliaracter  presents  a singular  compound  of  grentnos 
and  meanness,  generosity  and  cruelty.  Dionysius  the 
l ounger,  who  succeeiied  his  father,  was  finally  ex|K’lltxl 
from  Sicily  by  Timokxm ; who,  having  detnulisiKd  the 
citadel  constructed  by  the  rider  Dionysius,  and  his  in:ig- 
niticent  tomb,  restore*!  the  .Syrat-usani  to  tiudr  freeslam, 
anil,  having  vanquished  their  enemies,  rctirtxl  into  pri- 
vate life. 

‘I'liey  dill  not.  h*iwevrr.  long  preserve  the  liberty  given 
them  by  Timoloim.  In  the  course  of  a few  years.  .\ga- 
Ihocles  atlaimd  to  the  supreme  authority.  After  nis 
death,  the  city  imdirwent  rariniis  revotutious,  taring 
sometimes  the  .tllr  of  the  Cirthuginians  and  *001011106$ 
of  the  Homans.  'In  the  end  it  was  subjugated,  though 
not  without  a vigrirous  resistance,  by  the  latter. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Homans  under  MarcHlus 
is  one  of  the  most  celebr.ited  in  history.  It  witlistoml. 
for  a lengthened  period,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Homan 
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general,  who  had  to  contend,  not  only  against  the  natural 
strength  and  fortifications  of  the  place,  but  also  against 
the  extraordinary  talents  .and  womlerful  machines  of  .Ar- 
chimede.v,  the  greatest  geoinetiT,  and  one  of  the  gre.iteit 
geniuses  of  antiquity.  At  length,  however,  the  Komant 
gainixl  possession  of  the  city,  auno  200  H.c.,  partly  by 
Stratagem,  and  partly  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Syra- 
cusan leaders.  Archimedes  unfortuoatrly  lost  lus  life  in 
the  confusion  that  followed  the  taking  of  tne  city.  {Liriux, 
litt  XXV.  cap. 23 — SI.) 

Under  the  Homans,  Syracuse  continued  to  bo  a great 
and  important  city.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  H7H, 
and  given  up  to  military  execution.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing tiiis  and  many  subs^uent  calamities,  it  continued  to 
be  of  considerable  importance  till  1093.  when  it  w as  laid 
in  ruins,  and  most  part  of  its  ancient  monuments  de- 
stroyed. by  the  dreatiful  earthquake  of  that  year. 

in  addition  to  Archimedes,  Syracuse  has  to  boast  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tlieocrttus,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
pastoral  j>*x>ts.  and  to  Moschus.  (In  addition  to  the 
works  remrred  to  above,  sec  Sir  R.  C.  Hoarc’t  Ctassical 
Tour,  li.  Ul— 17A.  : History  qf  Syracuse,  in  Anarni 
I'nircrtal  History,  volt.  vii.  and  vUi.,  Hvo.  ed.  j 
tarch's  l.ife  of  MarccUux,  A'c  ) 

SVHIA  and  PAI.ESTINK  or  JUDEA,  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  regions  of  the  K.  hemisphere:  the 
former  includes  the  oiirlent  I'hcrnicin;  and  the  latter 
Is  sometimes  called  the  Holy  Land,  from  its  lieing  the 
theatre  of  most  of  the  great  events  recorded  lu  sarri-d 
history.  These  famous  cuiuurles  have,  for  many  ecnturle*. 
Ci'axtxfto  b(>  iii<le|H'Oclrnt.  and  have  fur  a Icngtliened  |H*rioil 
fnrrneda  portiuii  of  .Asiatic  Turkey  : thev  extend  princi- 
pally bi-twerti  the 31st  and  37(h  degs.  K.  fat.,  and  the  .34ih 
and  4Ut  K.  lung.,  having  N.  the  pachaiics  of  Itchil  and 
M.irasli,  ill  Asia  Minor;  N.l'*.  and  K.  (ho  Euphrates; 
S E.  aud  S.  the  .Arabian  Desert  ; and  W.  the  Merii. 
terraneaii.  Previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country 
bv  Meiic-met  All.  it  was  dlvidid  Into  the  four  parhaUrs 
o?  Alepivo.  Tripoli,  .Acre,  and  DamoACUs.  Palestine,  or 
the  lluir  1.,'uul,  romprisc<l  in  the  two  latter  pnrhalirs, 
forms  the  S.  portion  of  ilie  region,  tieing  about  2<>0  m. 
in  length  by  M)in.  iu  its  extreme  breadth.  The  entire 
length  of  Syria  and  Palotine  may  lie  al>out4.A0m.  N.  and 

S.  ; its  br«Millh  varying  from  lUO  to  2SU  m.  Its  area  has 
l>een  loosely  estimate*!  at  4x,rMXI  sq.  m. ; and  its  pop.  at 
from  1 1 to  2.  and  even  3 millions  ; but  probably  l.oiKi.OOO 
may  not  be  far  from  t)ie  mark.  iHovring's  Report  oh 
Syria.)  t'oloiicl  t'umplH'Il.  a few  yc.irs  since,  estinmted 
it  at  I.Hii4,(Xi0 : of  whom  Ki7,Kx)  were  siippostxl  to  tm 
iVIuvsulmans  (Turks.  Arabs,  Ac.),  22.(100  .Ausarlans,  or 
Bfd-'uJns,  IT.inO  Metualis  and  Ycxidls.  4h,i;>oo  Druses, 
'ir'fii.uuo  Maroiiites  and  Christians  of  the  Romish  church, 
34-'),<XX)  ('hristians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  17V*o 
Jews.  I'he  practice  of  poirfxniy  among  several  of 
these  tribes,  aided  by  the  extensive  conscriptions  of  Mr- 
hemet  All,  Is  said  to  have  produced  a great  excess  of  fe- 
roaU*»  over  males.  (Rou-ring’s  PAysicalHcog.,pp.  4,  5.) 

*rUe  W.  or  coast  portion  of  Isyria  is  mountainous, 
while  the  more  inland  portion,  or  that  to  the  R.  of 
the  Orontos  and  Damascus,  it  mostly  Oat.  The  moun- 
tains run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  principal  chain,  in  different  ports  of  Its 
roiirsc,  li  termed  Alma-Dagh,  (an.  Afosu  Amaaut.) 
J(‘b-el-Anxryry,  and  Lebanon  ; it  runs  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  24  ni.  from  the  tea,  from  the  range  of 
Taurus.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  far  S.  as  the  vicinity  of  Tyre, 
where  It  terminates.  The  chain  of  Anti-Libanut  de- 
taches itself  from  the  foregoing  In  about  lat.  34°,  and 
running  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  ^eat  distance  from 
the  latter,  encloses  the  famous  v.iney  anciently  called 
Vtcle-Syrin.  About  where  LIbanus  terminates,  Anll- 
I.ibaiius  divides  Into  two  chains.  encl<Mir.g  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Ac.,  continuing  siibsequeatly 
to  bound  the  valley  o(  El  Ghor  to  the  head  of  the  Giilpli 
of  Akaba.  Both  LIbanus  and  Anti-Ubanus  give  out  nu- 
merous lateral  spurs,  some  of  the  former  extending  so  as 
to  project,  like  Blount  Carmel,  in  bold  heaillands  on  (he 
coast.  Thet(‘  subordinate  ranges,  w ith  the  W.  d«*cUrity  of 

T. ibanus.  and  tiie  E.  declivity  of  Anti-Lihanus,  are  by  far 
the  mo«il  fertile  portions  «)f  tlie  mountain  system  C’oele- 
Svria.  llioiiKh  fertile  iUelf,  is  etubtsid  between  preci- 
pitous and  Uirren  heights.  The  iiiuimlains  which  sur- 
round the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  to  the  AV.  of  the  Jurdan. 
are  and,  stony,  .iiid  full  of  precipices  ami  caverns,  nnu 
have  a tnelancholy,  desolate  ap|>enrancc,  harmonising 
well  with  th.il  of  the  desert  by  which  they  are  bounded 
on  the  B.  For  further  details  respecting  the  mounlatn 
region  of  Syrm.  tec  Lkbsnos,  anti,  p 146.  Pale«tine 
ctmvlsts  principally  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valteys. 
It  bos,  however,  sume  feriiln  plains  of  considerable  site 
W.  of  the  mountains  ; as  that  of  KtdnsHon  (an.  Megiddo)^ 
30  tn.  in  length,  by  16  in  breadth  ; that  of  Sharon,  f^ntu 
in  antiquity  for  its  roses  (supposf!d  to  be  the  flower  of  a 
species  of  dtiut,  with  which  it  Is  covered);  but  by 
far  the  most  extensive  and  valu.’ible  plain  is  that  of 
Haouran.  B.  of  llte  Jor.ian  and  of  Mount  Gilead,  an<l 
trenching  on  the  ‘ De>ert.’  ••  By  the  Croat  Syrian  de- 
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*<Tt.  how**Ter.  we  «re  not."  wijri  Mr.  Adi1i*on,  to  i spec!  to  teroperiUiire.  On  the  whole,  howM-er,  the  foi:u- 
uniii'r«t-i  <<l.  h bare  whto  waste  of  sand,  like  the  great  trr  roar  he  said  to  have  two  climates  ; one  very  hot. 

African  «ietert.  The  term  must  be  ron«i«!ere»i  to  mean  wnich  ii  that  of  the  roast  and  the  interior  plaint.  nicl»  as 
ch'stitute  of  settled  inhabitants,  towns,  villages,  and  those  of  Balhec,  Antioch,  I'ripotl,  Acre,  fissa,  Haooran, 
hmites,  and  (xniph'd  only  by  roving  nastnral  trifles.  &c.  ; and  the  other,  or  that  of  the  mountains,  at  lea-st  .at 
Inoteaii  of  sand,  the  uninhabited  dtAtru't  lv>yond  Da-  a rertaln  heiglit,  temperate,  and  similar  to  that  of  France. 
mascuB  consists  of  a fine  black  soil,  c<orr«^l  with  lotig,  I ( t'u/n/y,  i.  lilt.,  Eng.  irans.)  In  most  parts,  the  occur* 
burnt  u|),  rank  grass  and  herbs,  and  iithabili'«l  by  ante*  I reiice  of  the  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
loprt,  wild  a*scs,  and  wild  boars  which  M-arch  out  the  ; which  fails,  are  very  variable.  The  winter  in  the  plains 
thinly  scattcml  sptUs  where  water  is  to  be  found.  The  is  so  moderate,  that  the  orange,  date,  banana,  and  other 
same  description  of  country,  we  are  told,  cintinues  ; delicate  trees,  flourish  in  the  open  air;  and  it  appears 
the  whole  way  to  Hatinyra  In  summer  (he  soil  is  euuallr  eatraordiuary  and  picturrsqueto  the  European  at 
uarchi'sl  and  cracked  into  lumimerab’.c  fissures  liy  tlie  ; ’iTi|K)U  to  Iseliold  under  his  windows,  in  the  month  of 
l•lln^iIlg  rays  of  the  sun.  and  the  herb.ige  and  vi-getation  January,  orange-trees  loailed  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
are  all  killed  ; hut  having  previously  come  to  m.itiiriijr,  while  (no  lofty  summits  of  I.«bannn  are  seen  covered 
and  sc.itteresl  their  s«ihI  uikui  the  ground,  no  sooner  uo  with  Ice  and  snow.  But  in  the  more  n«)rtberk  parts  of 
the  winter  rains  commence  than  the  dry  grass  Is  twau-n  tlie  romitry,  and  to  the  K.  of  the  mountains,  the  winter 
down  and  rotti-d,  and  the  setnU,  moistened  by  the  abun-  is  more  rigorous,  without  the  summers  being  less  hot. 
dant  rams,  sprout  up  with  astonishing  Inxiir1.inre.  In  1*his  Is  oeratlonrd  by  the  E.  plains  being  high  above  the 
summer,  the  Hetitmins  are  obliged  to  rongregate  in  the  level  of  the  sen,  expo<e«l  to  the  parching  blasts  of  the  F.. 
vicinity  of  pools  and  wells ; hut  in  w inter  they  spread  : and  N .K  winds,  and  screened  by  the  mcMintalns  from  the 
themselves  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  desert,  and  make  ^ humid  winds  from  the  W.  and  S.W.  that  sweep  over 
h>ng  ioumeys  with  their  Rucks  and  herds."  ( Damascus  the  Mediterranean.  At  Aleppo  winter  commeoces  aljout 
and  Paimyra,  h. the  middle  of  Deeeml>er,  ana  usually  lasts  for  six  wc^ka 
The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Euphrates,  Jor-  or  two  mouths.  The  frosts,  however,  are  seldom  of  any 
dan.  and  Ornntes.  severally  noticed  In  this  work.  The  considerable  intensity  ; snow  rarclr  lies  above  a day ; 
coast  line  Is  watered  by  numerous  sm.vn  streams,  falling  narcissus'  .are  in  flower  during  the  wtiule  of  this  season  y 
Into  the  Mediterranean,  wlilch  contribute  greatly  to  fer-  and  hyacinths  and  violets  make  their  appearance  befure 
tiMse  the  land:  but  of  these  none  are  navigatile,  Tiie  it  is  over.  Spring  enmmenres  in  February,  and  is  ex- 
largest  and  most  rcmarkahle  lake  is  that  of  Asphaltltes,  treinely  pleasant,  having  no  defect  but  Its  snort  duration, 
or  Deail  Sea  (wliich  si-e.  I.  67’J.)  The  next  in  sire  is  Early  in  M-vy  corn  Is  nearly  ripe;  and  by  the  end  of 
th.vt  of  TUtcrias,  or  Genmuareth,  tlie  thr.itre  of  some  th.«t  month  the  he.vts  commence,  and  the  country  begins 
most  rcmark.vlde  mirartes.  ( Luke  and  Matt.  vUl. ; Matt,  to  assume  a parched  and  Itarren  aspect.  From  this 
XIV.  It  is  alKHit  Ifi  m.  In  length,  from  ft  to  6 m.  In  period  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September  no  rain  ever 

breadth,  and  is  IrnverMvi  ihrotiglUHit  its  centre  hy  the  hnlls ; and  (he  iiih.ibs.  sleep  exputra  on  (heir  terrace*, 

Jordan,  of  wliich.  In  fact.  It  may  be  regardnt  as  an  ex*  without  danger  from  damps  or  other  noxious  influences. 

piovkin.  On  its  E.  side  it  is  confined  by  tiold,  barriTi,  At  Aleppo  an  interv.nl  of  la-tween  'JO  and  SO  days  usuallr 

and  precipitous  moiuitains  ; hut  elsewhere  its  shores  are  occurs  Itetween  the  first  and  second  rains  ; during  which 

gcMer.-iliy  level.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  " It  is  longer  period  the  weather  is  serene  and  extremely  delightful ; 

and  finer  than  any  of  our  CumlK-rUnd  or  'NVr^tmoreland  and  if  the  rains  have  been  at  all  heavy,  though  but  of  a few 

Likes,  thoiigli  it  IM*  pcrh.nps  liih-rtor  tu  hike  I.,oround.  hi  hours'  duration,  the  country*  assumes  a new  fac«.  After 

S’otl.-vnd  It  dtM'v  nut  p'ssi’ss  the  vavtuess  of  (he  I.ake  the  second  autumnal  rains  the  weather  brcomei  variable, 

of  Geneva,  aitliough  it  much  resembles  it  in  certain  and  winter  approaches  hy  degrees  The  vernal  are  f 

points  t>f  view.  In  pic  turevguc  Iwautr  it  comet  nearest  heavier  than  tne  autumnal  rains  ; an«h  like  the  latter,  are 

to  the  lake  of  T.ocanm  in  Italy,  although  it  be  destitute  : often  arcomnanii-d.with  thunder.  The  trees  frequently 

of  any  tiling  shnlUr  to  (he  islands  liy  which  (hat  majestic  I retain  their  leaves  till  the  Itegintiing  of  Dreembs'r.  I'he 

piece  of  w.ater  is  ailorned.  Il  U inferior  in  magniliule,  ' heats  of  summer  arc  usually  (cm|iered  by  westerly 

and  perhaps  in  (he  height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  i hroexes ; Imt  wheg  during  this  season  the  S4rmtet  occurs, 

to  tlie  l.ike  .As]iliallit<-s,  hut  its  hmaii  and  ext(*nri(Hl  siir*  I that  Is,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  Arabian  and  tVr- 

face,  oiidi'tl  to  the  Impression  under  which  every  Cliris-  ' slan  deserts,  or  from  the  E.  inclining  to  tiie  S,.  the  heat 

tian  pilgrim  apprmiches  it.  gives  to  it  a cliaracter  of  biHumes  siiffiK-ating  and  excessive ; and  the  inhabs.  have 

unpar.ilh-leit  dignity."  (TV/ier/s.  iv.  *ilfl)  Its  unbroken  no  resource  but  to  shut  themselves  closely  up  In  their 

margin,  and  the  total  abserire  of  wood  on  its  shores,  houses.  I.uckily,  however,  these  winds  are  not  of  very 

H itimiit  a Ixiat  or  vessel  to  b<-  seen  throughout  its  wholu  frcqtieul  occurrence  ; and  sometimes  they  do  not  occur 

extent,  give  it  a meiancholy,  monotomm.s  apit'arancc.  once  in  a summer,  ^ocks  of  earthquak(*t  are  common  ; 

Sever-vl  comikvts  to<ik  place  on  this  lake  Wtwi'en  (he  and,  in  lH*i2,  Aleppo  and  sererai  other  towns  were 
Jews  and  lloniaii*.  ami  its  bank*  were  formerly  the  seat  nearly  destnired  by  one  of  these  visitations.  ( ro/ncy,  I. 
of  several  flourishing  cities.  Of  these,  however.  Ta-  .IhS.  ; /iussers  Airp/to.  &c.} 

baria,  tiie  miser.atile  repre.i-ntatlve  of  the  aucietit  Tibc-  | It  U clear,  therefore,  as  Volney  has  stated,  that  " Syria 
riiu,  is  almost  the  only  exivtlng  relic.  The  lake  of  Gen-  unites  a great  variety  of  climates,  and  coUrcts  within  a 
neftareth,  like  adi  other  inland  »eas.  is  suhjt'Ct  to  sqiuills  narrow  compass  pleasures  and  productions  which  Na- 
and  sudden  gvivts  of  wind,  that  render  its  navigation  ture  has  elsewhere  dispersed  at  great  distances  of  time 
r.ilher  d.vugcrous.  The  Hi/ir^cl-Marfit.  near  Damascus,  ' and  place.  With  us,  for  instance,  seasons  are  separated 
and  the  lakes  of  Ih»rus,  ami  of  Agt  Drnfiis,  near  Antioch,  hy  months ; (here,  we  may  say.  they  are  only  separated 
are  the  only  others  worth  notice.  The  coJust  of  Syria  and  hr  hours.  If  in  Saide  or  Tripili  we  are  Incommoded  l>y 
Talestine  preNcnts  a nearly  straight  line,  extending  the  heats  of  July,  In  six  hours  we  are  in  the  neighliour- 
Ihrough  six  degrees  of  lat..  being  but  little  indentevi  by  Ing  mmintalns,  in  the  temperature  of  March  ; or,  on  th« 
arms  or  inlets  of  the  S4>a,  (he  priiici|>al  being  the  liays  other  hand,  if  chilled  hy  the  frosts  of  December,  at  Be- 
ef Scanderoon  and  Antioch  ; and  though  It  was  in  anti*  sharrat.  n (Ur's  iotirner  brings  us  ttack  to  (he  mast,  amid 
qully  the  se.al  of  a great  maritime  iK*t*p}e,  ft  has  very  few  the  flowers  of  May.  The  .Arabian  poets  have  thtneforo 
go(vd  harlmnrs : (he  Ik-vI  are  those  of  Scanderoon  and  said,  that  ' the  Sannin  ( I.el>anon)  bears  winter  upon  his 
Aero.  The  former,  however.  Is  inconveiiicntly  placed,  heati,  spring  upon  his  shoulders,  and  attuinn  in  his 
qult(*  at  the  K.  extremit)  of  liie  country,  and  Is  Isevldes  liovom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  fort.'  I have 
Very  unhealthy.  The  h irhours  of  Tyre,  Sulon.  Ac.,  so  myself  experienced  the  truth  of  tins  figurative  olwerva- 
hunotis  in  auticiuity.  are  now.  for  the  most  (art,  tilh-d  lion,  during  the  eight  months  I resided  at  the  mcmasteij 
with  sand,  or  otnerw  ise  chokid  up.  i.  of  Mar-  Hanna,  seven  leagues  from  BevTout.  At  the  end 

f/cw/ogw  nm/ Of  these  we  have  no  authentic  of  February  1 left  at  Tripoli  a variety  of  vegetaliles 
Infurmation.  'I'he  prev.vlent  nak  Is  limestono,  atsound-  which  were  in  perflation,  and  many  flowers  In  full 
lug  III  fossil  remains,  and  liollnwed  Into  numerous  ca-  h1o<>m.  On  my  arrival  at  Antoura  I found  the  plants 
verns.  The  higher  parts  of  the  I.iltanus  ranges  seem,  ' only  beginning  to  shoot;  and  at  Mar-Hanna 
however,  to  i“otiiitt  of  greywarke,  slate,  and  other  tr.an.  thing  was  coveresl  with  snow.  It  h.*id  not  entirely  leil 
sitiun  rocks,  and  the  rocky  roountahii  skirting  the  Dead  the  S.tnuin  till  (he  end  of  .April ; and  already.  In  the 
Sea,  of  granite,  gneiss,  dolomite,  Ac.  Antioch  is  situ*  j valley  it  overlooks,  rnsr^  had  iM'gun  to  bitd.  The  early 
aiiHl  in  a great  terti.»ry  liavin.  every  where  broken,  how-  ] figs  » ere  past  at  B-  v rout,  w here  they  were  first  gathered 
ever,  tiy  serpentine  and  dlailage  rocks.  {Ocog.  Jaum.  i with  us,  and  the  si  x-worms  were  m cod  befure  our  mul- 
vil.  120.)  " The  whole  of  the  Haoiiran,"  says  Klliotf,  . betry-lrce*  were  half  stripped, 

*•  is  covered  with  a staples  of  blue  stone,  vciy  bard,  yet  ••  To  this  mlvaotuge,  w hlcli  perpetuates  enjoymimta 
porous,  and  of  whidi  all  the  miil-stones  <>i  Syria  are  , by  their  Bucres»ioti,  Syria  adds  another,  (hat  of  mul- 
m.'vde."  Volcanic  matters  cover  a considerable  extent  of  (rplying  (hem  by  the  variety  of  her  pnalurtions.  Were 
country,  and  the  trace*  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  met  w ith  nature  a^^isled  by  art,  (hose  of  tlie  roost  distant  coun- 
In  many  placea.  There  are  occa«ional  Indications  of  tries  might  be  pr<Mluced  within  the  space  of  twenty 
coal ; but,  exert*!  building  stone,  salt,  with  which  a great  ' leagues.  Even  at  present,  despite  the  barharUm  of  a 
Part  uf  the  soil  is  higlily  impregnattxl.  and  asplultum,  { government  inimical  to  all  Indiutry  and  impruvsnomt. 
from  (he  vicinity  of  the  Deiwt  .Sea.  are  almost  tlie  only  we  are  astonished  at  the  variety  this  province  affords 
mineral  prtHiti!  is  of  much  value.  i (I.  317.) 

(Viev/f/e.—.  Owing  to  the  great  differences  of  tlev.xllcn  It  Is  true  that  Syria  and  Palestine  are  lometlmea 
and  cx{KHurc.  the  grealwsl  Uissiinihu-Uy  prt-vaili  wUb  rc-  visited  by  the  plague  ; but  thU  It  a cuiiscquencc  ul  slut- 
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t^vhnr^i,  rvnOl  the  want  r>f  pmfu>r  cafo  ;tnd  prt*rAtiUons.  of  tol>Arco,  wheat,  tiarlef,  Indian  millet,  melon*,  vine*, 
)))»r]itrrin,  leprofim.  \c.  arit  al*o  frequent;  htit,  on  pumpktrti,  and  cucumber*.’*  ( T’rtrr.  Iv.  t‘23.) 
the  whole,  the  country  it  highly  »aluhrimis ; and  hu  no  The»e  statemimts  are  more  than  siifhctmt  to  attest 
y>ev'u1iar  disease,  except  the  pimple  or  ulcer  nf  Alei>po.  the  natural  riche*  and  fertility  of  this  fnmmi*  reirinn. 
t.Vc  .ALfTeo.)  A*  an  agricultural  or  corn-growing  country  It  is,  indeed, 

/*r«W«c/s  and  Betourert,  !(C.  — The  beauty,  fertility,  far  inferior  to  Egypt  *i»d  many  other  stales:  but  tha 
and  various  product*  of  >ur1a  made  her  be  regarded  as  variety  of  its  turfarc  and  product*,  the  salubrity  of  the 
one  of  the  tiiH'st  and  most  ffuitful  of  countries  ; and  her  | climate,  and  the  productirenest  of  lU  cultiraled  lands, 
kiiiwriority  in  these  respects  h.as  l>een  extolleil  ity  the  would  make  It.  were  It  possessed  by  an  industrious,  well* 
ln“*t  modern  travellers.  It  sccini  unn«ce*iarf , therefore,  goterneil  jH'f>ple,  a most  desirable  country, 
todwell  on  what  I*  so  generallv  a<iraitt««d.  Iliit  the  qties<  Recently,  however,  the  condition  of  .*vyria  and  Eale*- 
Ci4tii  a«  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine  has  given  rise  to  some  tine  ho*  l>ce'n  chaiigiHl  materially  for  the  worse.  » corn, 
conflicting  »tatenu*iits.  and  e*  the  subieit  posseskei  pccu-  pared  even  with  win's!  it  was  at  the  epoch  of  CKirke'* 
lur  interest,  wc  tdull  notice  it  at  some  Htth'  length.  visit.  The  destructive  nvntestsof  which  it  has  been  thu 

In  the  sacri\l  writings,  the  fertility  of  llie  Holy  l,and  Is  theatre,  the  consequml  destruction  of  property,  the  in. 
descriNii  in  the  mo<>t  striking  mauiuw.  Moses  rails  It  a terruttfioii  of  all  sorts  of  industry,  and  the  emigration* 
laud  that  duweth  w ith  milk  and  honey  ; a land  of  briKiks  i nceanomril  by  the  conscriptions  of  Mehemet  All,  have 
ami  waters,  of  foimtaios  ami  di'f>chs,  that  spring  oiit  of  | riHlm-esl  Syria  and  PAli*stine  tn  a state  of  dimresiion  to 
the  T^U'ji  ami  hills;  a laud  of  wheat  and  barley;  of'  which  they  had  never  previously  sunk,  and  Irom  which 
vines,  tigs,  and  pnmegran.vtes  ; of  oil,  olivet,  and  honey  ; thiTC  Is  but  little  hop«  of  thrlr  recurcrlog  under  their 
a land  whore  tlK*re  is  no  lack  or  scarcitv  nf  any  thing ; present  ruh-rs. 

whose  stones  (or  rocks)  art*  Iron ; and  out  of  whoM*  ^ During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Egyptians  Mehemet 
niuuutaius  brass  may  be  dug  up.  (Deuleroaomy,  viii.  1 All  altvm]Hcd  to  introduce  tl»«  same  compulsory  or 
7.  Ac.)  I forcing  system  into  Syria  and  I'alustinc  that  he  hat 

U may.  pcrh.ipi.be permitted  tnsuppose,  that  as  Moses  IntrmliiciHl  into  Egypt  (which  crc).  In  this  view- ihe 
wlkii.-d  to  rrcowilc  the  Jews  to  the  territory  on  which  j principal  officer*  of  the  gorernment  and  the  army,  and 
they  were  aimut  turntor.  ami  to  rxUngul<h  any  lurking  the  more  opulent  Inhabitants,  were  compelled  to  under- 
il'’stre  on  their  j^art  to  return  to  the  ‘'flesh  |»ots  ” of  , take  the  task  of  restoring  ruinevi  villages,  and  the  culture 
Egypt,  he  wtmld  represent  the  “ proniiswl  '*  land  under  ' of  their  lands.  Government  intended,  by  means  of  ihn 
the  m«»il  favourable  colours.  On  the  w hole,  howevor.  it  ! increased  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley,  (o  render 
would  MH-m,  de»|i'tc  the  statements  lliat  have  tx*cn  made  Syria  Independent  of  supplies  from  without;  and.  if 
to  the  rontrary,  lliat  hU  description  Is  substantially  cor-  ‘ possible,  to  obtain  a *tir|ilii*  for  exportation.  In  gcxal 
reel,  h i*«.lrik’inglvconfinm'dby'r.irllui.uho*avi,*|M'ak*  . harvests,  Indecvl,  Syria,  particuKirly  its  S.  part,  pre- 
ing  of  I*alc8tiiic,  lUiri  imhies,  VIiF.lt  SOl.VSl.  Hju-  I vinusly  produced  sufficient  com  for  its  own  consump- 
bfrantJrmefs.fu>ftriimiu1«iorrm;  prtthr-ptf  eat  Imlia-  lion;  and  had  the  measures  undertAken  by  (lie  Egyptian 
rnum  ft  prr/wrf*.  (///»/.  lib.  v.  rap.  G.)  It  is  true  that  government  been  perseveresi  in,  there  can  be  llulo 
Strabo,  in  his  1G(h  book,  speaks  in  very  rnnU'mptuous  doubt  (bat  there  would  have  been  a great  Increase  of 
terms  of  the  country  round  Jenisalcm  ; but  he  w.-u  by  |ir»xluce.  But  in  1H37  the  influence  of  the  new  system 
no  means  so  W’i'U  acquainted  as  Tadtui  either  with  the.  wo*  paralysed  by  a drought ; and  the  events  that  sjKHs- 
historyof  the  Jews  or  with  JiKle.i;  and  besldi'S,  even  dily  followed  overturned  at  once  thu  power  and  the 
Ihougii  the  Hv'curacr  of  his  statement  as  to  the  country  > prmeets  of  the  Egyptians. 

to  which  Ik?  ho*  referred  were  admillc'fl,  that  wmild  md  ’The  lau«led  proj^rty  of  Syria,  as  of  the  rest  of  the 
authoiise  any  inference  to  be  drawn  unfavnurahle  to  the  ; Turkish  cuipire,  U supposed  to  belong  to  the  sultan,  as 
general  fertility  '>f  I’alr-sllne.  In  antUjuily  Judea  was  . the  vicegerent  of  God  and  the  prophet;  and  the  prin- 
very  rareluliy  ruUlvatdl ; and  notwithstamling  the  great  citle,  (hat  it  did  so,  in  fact,  was  acted  upon,  at  tho 
density  of  iU  pop..  It  is  suid.  when  in  (he  setiith  of  its  ' ctmquest  of  tho  country,  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  the 
pro-iwrily,  under  Solomon,  to  have  vxporti’d  can*ith‘r-  “Ih,  and  by  the  Turks  uivder  Selim  I.,  in  the  IGlh  cen- 
able  ipjontUie*  of  corn.  (I  Kings  v.  11.)  I'bedi’clivitles  j tury.  At  present,  however,  this  assumed  jiropcrty  of  the 
of  tho  hills  were  formed  into  u-rrarp*,  of  which  the  ves-  I sultan  I*  a mere  legal  Action.  Soon  after  Selim**  con- 
tlges  still  remain  < MoHmirrU,  p.  C6.,  ed.  17-40},  ai>d  were  I quest,  the  ruinous  efTect*  of  the  general  confiscation  he. 
coveriil  with  plantations  of  Ags,  vines,  and  olivea.  It  \ came  so  apparent  that  measures  were  taken  fur  giving 
was,  as  TacUiu  has  stated,  partleularly  cclclirateti  for  Us  , the  occupiers  a right  of  property  in  the  land  on  paying  a 
palm-trees,  wiiich.  In  fact,  were  the  rnibJem  of  the  ^ small  quit-rent.  lumd  may  now  be  classed  under  thri*o 
country;  and  the  aromatic  plants  that  grew  in  tlie  I heads:  that  Ndongiug  to  the  sultan  and  government; 
tmrulUrated  parts  furnished  the  wild  l«x's  with  the  [ r/jcois  nr  entailed  lands ; and  real  proj>erty.  belonging  to 
honey  which  they  stored  in  the  hollow  s of  the  rucks  i the  proprietors,  and  descending  by  inheritance.  Thu 
and  trees.  lodec'O  Maundrcli,  whoso  accuracy  Is  tin-  I lands  and  property  l>elonging  tn  the  sultan  and  govern- 
questionable,  states  that  he  perceived  In  many  such  I ment  are  those  esclic;alng  in  different  ways;  such  a* 
places  " n smell  of  honey  and  wax  as  strong  as  if  one  liad  lands  aliandoiHil  in  roDs«-qiiencc  of  nun-cuUlvation  dur- 
been  in  an  aviary.”  (/»» toe.  cit  ) Wc  cannot,  however,  hig  three  years,  lands  Iclt  by  the  extinction  of  famlUcs, 
form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  In  lands  confiscated.  A-e.  Entailed  prop<.*rty,  called  vneou 
antiquity  from  the  ronJUion  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  ct  Aaramrin,  consists  of  that  settUnl  by  private  indl- 
prckcnt  time,  seeing  it  has  groaniil  for  centuries  under  vidiialt  for  the  maintenance  of  public  caravanserais, 
(he  yoke  of  barbarous  tyrants,  and  been  suMectrd  to  fountains,  and  charitable  Institutions ; and  of  that  vest, 
every  siH*cles  of  lyraimy  and  oppression.  ” Thu  Holy  ed  In  the  hands  of  the  clergy  for  behoof  of  certain 
l..u»d.”  says  Dr.  Shaw,  " were  it  as  well  peopled  and  cul.  partitas,  and  their  heir*  or  nearest  of  kin.  Some  lauds 
tivated  as  In  former  times,  would  still  b<’  more  fruitful  are  settled  on  the  eldest  heir  in  perpetuity,  and  cannot 
than  the  very  bevt  part  oi'  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Fluenire,  l>e  sold,  tbnngh  they  may  be  exchanged.  According  to 
for  the  toil  is  generally  much  richer,  aj^.  all  things  con-  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  uw,  Franks  and  other  foreigners 
sitlered,  yirhU  a more  preferable  crop.  Thus  tho  cotton  cannot  hold  land  in  the  Turkish  dominions ; but,  in 
that  is  galhenxl  in  the  plaint  of  Kaniah,  Esdrat'lon,  and  fact,  they  do  hold  It,  by  means  of  long  leases  or  nther- 
Zalmlun,  is  in  greater  cstci'm  than  what  it  riiltlvatevl  wise,  which  make  it  little  lest  secure  than  freehold.  In 
near  Sidon  and  Tripoli.  Neither  is  it  possible  fur  pulse,  (he  succr«*iun  to  property,  the  sons  Inherit  twice  oa 
wheat,  or  any  wvrt  of  grain,  to  bo  mure  excellent  than  mm-h  as  (he  daughters. 

what  is  sold  at  Jerusalem.  The  barrenness,  or  srarclty  In  Lebanon,  (.Imnst  every  male  inhab.  is  a small  pro> 
rather,  which  some  authors  may  either  Ignomotly  or  prietor;  and  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Rcyrout  there  aro 
maliciously  comphiin  of.  doth  not  nroci'ed  from  (he  Inca-  a great  number  of  landholders  who,  for  the  most  |varl, 
parity  or  u.iiural  unfruilfuiuess  of  the  country,  but  from  cultivate  the  white  mulberry -trc*e.  Large  proprietor* 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  aversion  there  Is  are  few,  exceed  Among  the  emirs  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
Co  iiwiustry  and  labour  In  those  few  who  possess  it.  There  some  of  whom  hare  extensive  estates,  which  they  either 
are,  besides,  such  {icrpetual  discords  and  depredations  cultivate  on  their  own  account,  nr  let  out  to  farming 
Among  the  petty  prlnee*  who  share  this  flue  country,  tenants.  (Btnrrtng's  Jtcp.on  Sf/ria,  pp.  101,  lOi.;  J.a 
that  allowing  it  were  lM*tter  peopled,  yet  there  would  IfC  ' S^rif  Jutau'fn  IH40,  pp.  7-'s>-83.  14H,  |4D.) 
small  encouragement  to  sow,  when  it  was  uncertain  « ho  j The  miri,  or  land-Ux,  is  not  assessed  in  Syria  by  any 
should  gatlier  in  the  harvest.  Otherwise  the  land  U a j invariable  nde.  or  according  to  any  admeasurement  of 
good  land,  and  still  capable  of  affording  its  m’ighbours  the  land  A government  is  assessetl  in  a certain  amount, 
the  like  supplies  of  corn  and  oil  which  it  was  known  to  which  is  apportioned  among  the  different  villages  ac- 
have  done  In  thu  time  of  Solomuiu'*  {TratnrU,  p.330.  cording  to  (heir  greaU'r  or  less  amount  of  pop.,  or  more 
4tu.  cd.)  or  less  extent  of  land;  and  the  peasants  themselves 

At  a more  recent  period  Dr.  Clarke  said  of  the  Holy  apportion  the  payments  eai  h ho*  to  make.  In  the  cultl- 
Land,  ” The  dclightiul  plain  of  Zalniloii  appeared  every  vatiun  of  all  kinds  of  prtKluce,  except  silk,  tho  land^ 
vshere  covered  with  iponlatieou*  vegetation,  fl<mrishing  proprietor  supplies  tho  peasantry  witn  sc<^,  and  a err- 
In  the  w lldrst  cxiitjeranrc.  The  srenery  is  to  the  full  as  tain  sum  of  money  to  buy  oxen,  cattle,  and  implcmenu 
delightful  a*  In  the  rich  vales  upon  the  S.  of  the  Crime.i:  of  huvljandry  ; mul  receives  10.  15,  or  20  per  cent,  of  (he 
It  remindeil  us  nf  the  finc^st  parts  of  Kent  and  .‘viirrey.  produce,  according  as  the  ground  (s  more  or  less  taxed. 
The  si'il. although  stony,  is  exreedliiBly  rich.  We  found  The  rem.ilndcr  Is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
(he  valleys  W.  of  Jerusalem  covered  with  tilentiful  crops  w hich  the  proprietor  take*,  and  the  elhor  U fur  the 
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pr.isAnti.  Thotc  lut  arc  nUllged  to  rcpn)^  llic  tnonrjr 
advancfU  to  them,  tut  Dot  the  aecd.  {CJl.  CainpbfU't 
iinort.) 

The  old  Roman  plotteh,  drawn  by  buUocki,  ta  that 
almost  universally  employed.  Wheat,  hnrley,  mairc. 
milU’l,  IrmliU,  aesamum.  he.  are  grown  prinripaltv  In  the 
plain  of  the  llaouran,  wliich  haa  alwars  I>r4-n  consUomi 
the  granary  of  Syria.  It  Is  liih.ihited  fiy  Turks,  Unm>i, 
and  stationary  Arabs,  and  ii  visited  in  spring  and  sum* 
mer  tv  s«*vera!  Ik'dtmin  tribes.  Biirrkhardt  computes 
the  resident  pop.  at  from  fl<),OoO  to  6t),(<a).  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  depends  entirely  ujxni  the  water  with  which  it 
Is  supplied  ; and  the  harvest  is,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  abundance  of  the  winter  rains,  and  the  extent  of 
artilicial  irrigation.  loitids  which  cainint  be  Irrigatnt 
usually  lie  fallow  every  other  year;  though  a part  is 
anmc^times  sow'U  In  spring  with  ses.'imum,  cnciirnbers. 
melons,  and  pulse.  Where  ao  alKunlaiicr  of  water  may 
bo  obtained  from  neighbouring  springs,  the  soil  is  sown 
with  lentlis,  pease,  sesatnum,  Ac.  after  the  grain  harvest. 
In  middling  years,  wheat  is  said  to  yield  times  the 
seed;  and  the  projUiet*  of  l»arley  is  sdd  ioin<’tlmrs  to 
average  50  and  even  fjO  times  the  Ste-i : though  these 
statements  are  utu.ally  much  exnggerati.*d.  and  hut  little 
to  be  dejtended  on.  Tl»e  first  harvest  is  th.nt  of  horse- 
heiins.  at  the  tmd  of  ^>ril:  vast  ir.irts  are  sown  with 
these,  to  serve  as  food  for  rows,  sheep.  .-irKi  r«i\els.  Next 
comes  the  barley,  and.  towards  t»»e  end  of  M-iy.  the  wrheat 
harvest.  The  wealth  of  a cultivator  U estimated  hy  the 
DUml>er  of/erfArtns,  or  yokes  of  oxen,  he  employs.  The 
owner  of  two  or  thr.x*  is  estimatwl  rich,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably possess,  besidei,  two  camel*,  n mare  or  gelding, 
or  a couple  of  asses,  and  forty  or  fifty  ihe<-p.  Taxes 
arc  very  heavy  In  the  Haoiirao.  There  Is,  first,  the 
wiin',  paid  to  the  parh-x.  and  which  is  levied  on  the  fc- 
dhans,  the  amount  def>cndltig  oji  the  sum  at  which  the 
whole  village  Is  rat<*d  in  the  pacha's  bonks,  and  which 
must  be  paid  so  long  as  the  village  Is  inliabited,  be  the 
nitmtmT  of  fedhans  employed  few  or  many.  Next  if  the 
obligation  to  supply  the  troops.  &c.,  with  provender  ; and 
the  third  and  heaviest  contnlxitiun  paid  by  the  villagers 
ii  the  lihont^  or  tribute  (identical  with  the  black-mcal  of 
the  Scotch)  claimed  by  the  Urdouins,  in  return  for  their 
proterliun,or  rather  forlicarnncu.  Each  village paysAAimc 
to  the  sheikh  of  a tribe,  who  Is  then  bound  to  protect 
the  inliabs..  and  pays  a tribute  of  fr(>m  and  4fi  to  400 
piastres  to  the  pu  ha  for  this  privilege.  I...utly  come  the 
unlimited  cuntnbiuiuns  exacteil  liy  the  pachas.  The 
receipt  of  the  miri  of  the  whole  iwchalic,  which  m.iy 
amount  to  2.50,n(Xy..  is  la  ttie  hands  of  Jew  boiikert,  who 
not  only  get  about  5 per  cent.,  but  contrive  to  extort 
something  further  on  their  own  account.  Families  in 
the  Haourati  are  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  ye.vr  of  their  new  aettlcment  the 
sheikh  acts  with  moderniioo  towards  them;  but  his  ex- 
actions becoming  insupportable,  they  migrate  to  titme 
other  place,  where  they  have  heard  that  their  brethren 
are  better  lre.xted;  they  soon  fiixl,  however,  that  the 
same  system  prevails  over  the  whole  rmintry,  (Mod. 
Trav.  iii.  SO — H3. ) In  addition  to  all  these  exactions, 
the  crops  in  tliu  llaouran  are  somriimes  destroyed  by 
mire,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the  neighlsoiirhood  of 
Horns  ami  Hamah.  But  the  worst  ettemies  of  the  agri- 
culturist are  the  riomis  of  liwuits  wliich  somt^imri  dr- 
va«ttte  the  country,  devouring  everv  ‘'green  thing.” 
They  are  not,  however,  an  iinniltlgatea  nufsance.  tiaving 
U'eii  iiHsl  for  food  time  immemorial,  and  are  said  to  be 
both  wholesome  and  pahitable. 

The  most  r.areful  cuitisalinn  In  Syria  is  exhibited  on 
th<*  slopes  of  Mount  lo'hannn  and  other  inacresiible  dis- 
tricts, where  the  inhab.  enjoy  a romparatisc  exi  mptlon 
fromtlie  exactions  of  their  Turkish  masters.  ” Stimulated 
by  their  sense  of  sectirity.  they  have,  by  dint  of  art  and 
ialmur,  compHlexl  a rocky  soil  to  become  fertile.  Some- 
times. to  profit  by  the  water,  they  conduct  it.br  a thou- 
sand winnings,  along  the  declivities,  or  stof>  ii,byrurming 
dams  In  the  valleys  ; while,  in  ntiier  places,  they  prop  up 
ground,  reaiiv  to  crumble  away,  by  walls  and  terraces. 
Almost  all  these  moimiainv,  thus  laboureil,  present  the 
appe.irance  of  a (light  of  stairs,  or  an  amphitheatre,  each 
step  of  which  is  a row  of  vines  or  mulbr-rry-treet.  1 
have  rerkoned  t'iO  of  these  gradations  un  the  same  de- 
clivity, from  (he  bottnni  to  the  top  of  the  moiiulam.  So 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  even  the  feeblest  ray  of 
lUierty  and  security.”  ( koinry,  1.  30i».) 

The  mulberry-tree  AourislH>s  on  the  coast  and  through 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Leluinon  range,  and  a little 
more  attention  to  the  rulture  of  silk  would  render  it  in  a \ 
few  years  tiie  prln'-ipHl  article  of  export.  I'iio  mullierry 
plants  .ire  set  in  rows  (>  nr  ft.  nftari ; thev  are  cut  off  at  a 
rorrRs|Minding  height,  and  sufTcn-d  to  retain  onlv  the  fresh 
(wigs.  I'hearrnnveraent  generally  made  w ith  the  peasaii- 
try  is  to  allow  (iK-m  one  fourth  part  of  the  silk  for  taking 
care  of  the  worms,  amt  reeling  It  offtiir  nwiHms.  The  ! 
I.iixiowner  provides  (he  leave*,  which  are  gathered  l>ythe  | 
|•easants.  He  also  erects  tlie  sheds  in  which  the  cr>-  : 
ruoiis  arc  kept,  w liich  are  simple  rwd  enclosures,  wiUtuut 


any  roof.  The  quantity  of  silk  annually  produced  on 
Mount  Lebanon  is  estimated  at  about  l.^iO  caotars,  or 

240.000  okos.  fetchitig  from  120  to  126  piastres  the  oke,  of 

which  about  two-tbiHs  are  exported-  About  40u  can  tars 
Is  considered  an  abundant  crop  in  the  THpoU  district. 
Aleppo  receives  about  2.*^  rautars  from  Aotloeb.  aod 
other  quarters.  Its  chief  consumption  there  is  Id  the 
manufacture  of  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  used  for 
upper  garments  by  the  we.-Uthv  inhabs. ; but  It  is  also 
sent  into  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and.  In  1^36. 
inocantars  were  sent  to  Genoa.  France,  and  England. 
The  average  annual  produce  of  enttoo  In  the  vicinity  of 
Acre.  Jnflli.  Kabloiis,  and  other  places  in  the  S..  is  esti- 
mated at  from  3<i.om  to  cantars,  worth  about 

3.50.nn(V.  in  the  N . the  crops  are  exposevl  to  great  vicis- 
situdes. The  quality  of  the  coltoD  is  sometimes  good, 
twit  more  commonly  inferior.  The  export  is  chieflr  to 
.Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Not  more  than 
from  l.n00to2.no0  cantars  reach  W.  Europe,  the  qtun- 
tity  that  comes  to  England  being  very  trifling.  The  oil 
harvest  is  very  precarious.  From  H.OOO  to  lO.nflO  cantars 
ni.xy  tie  nMiit  the  .average  consumption  In  Aleppo,  half 
of  which  Is  produced  in  (he  neighbourhood.  The  average 
produce  around  Damascus  is  estimated  at  from  to 
•VjOO  cant.xrs.  The  oil  has  of  late  ye.xrs  been  consider- 
ably improved,  and  its  quantity  augmented  by  the  intro- 
duction of  oil-presses  from  France.  Wine  might  become 
an  important  article  both  of  cootumptton  and  export; 
.nud  at  tome  of  the  convents  of  I-cbaoon  (where  the  vine 
is  tiifrcrml  to  trail  on  the  ground)  a verr  good  wine, 
called  rioo  tforv,  is  met  with.  Madder  ano  indigo  grow 
wild  ; and  the  former,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  has 
l>een  partlallv  cuillrati-d.  Ibrahim  Pacha  Ihtnxluced  the 
coi-hineal  insect  Into  .Syria  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ; for  the  cactus,  on  w hich  it  feeds,  grows  there  to  an 
immense  size,  and  forms,  in  fact,  most  of  the  hedges  in 
the  country.  The  dates  of  Syria  are  not  equal  In  quality 
to  those  of'Fgypt  or  Nubia  ; but  the  date  palm  is  so  abun. 
dant  that,  as  aJroady  slated,  it  was  anciently  the  symbol  of 
Judea;  and  it  is  probahie  that  Phceniclawas  so  called 
from  the  abundance  of  this  pbmt  (^ss|).  Tobacco  U 
grown  in  almost  every  |»art  of  Svrla.  its  consumption 
being  universal  both  by  m-oles  ano  females.  The  best  is 
found  in  the  districts  of  Alep{>o.  lottakia,  Tripoli,  and 
Mo>in(  Lebanon,  large  exports  Uiking  place  from  Latakia 
nud  Tri|K>ii  to  Egvpl  and  elsewhere,  ihe  total  produce 
Is  «*stimatcd  by  foL  Camplrell  at  lt>.7fW  cantars  a year. 
Scammony,  the  juice  of  a specie*  of  eonvcdvulus.  which 
grows  in  N.  Syria,  is  a valuable  article  of  cX(>ort ; ao<l 
tlal  from  Aleppo  is  esteemed  the  b»*st  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  it  it  rarely  obuinod  pure ; the 
collectors  flnl  adulterating  it  wlih'flour  or  starch,  toglve 
it  colour  and  rniMistency;  and  with  myrrh,  to  give  It  a 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  then  sold  to  the  Jew  dealers, 
who  hirtlier  adulterate  it  In  tiie  same  manner,  mixing 
4 or  .5  rottoli  of  starch  with  1 rottulo  of  scammony,  in 
which  state  it  is  sent  to  England  at  a price  of  from  2.V)  to 
son  piastres  per  rottolo.  From  I.2U0  to  1.600  loads  of 
hemp  are  pruduc<«d  in  the  Damascus  district;  but  it  is 
not  an  article  of  export.  From  200  to  2.V)  cantars  of  bees* 
wax  are  atmualiy  collected  in  the 'Aleppo  district,  nearly 
half  of  which  Is  sent  to  Europe. 

The  forests  of  N.  .Syria  nave  lately  supplied  large 
quantities  of  timber;  the 'arsenals  and  dockyards  of  F.gy^ 
having  been  principally  fbrniihed  from  this  smirce. 
From  70, (KK)  to  tree*,  large  and  small,  or  almit 

14.000  Ions  of  timiHT.  principally  pine,  oak,  and  beech, 
were  shipped  In  1H.17  for  Alexamfria. 

'J'he  Holy  I-and  in  antiquity  was  eminently  distin- 
gulihfxl  for  its  alHindaiH-e  of  rattle,  including  sheep, 
goats,  rameU,  and  asses  ; and  though  much  diminished  in 
numbers,  these  animals  itill  constitute  a prinritwl  part  of 
the  wealth  of  ll»e  occupiers.  No  very  large  or  formidable 
wild  animals  cxi«l  at  present  In  ralestlne;  the  fallow 
deer,  gazelle,  wild  goat,  j*‘kall,  fox,  and  pnix-unlne.  are 
the  principal.  There  arc,  however,  mnnernus  birds,  in- 
cluding 2 species  of  vultures,  great  qunmltli*#  of  game, 
and  wild  fowl ; .*ind  a great  variety  of  reptili'S  U met  with. 
(Mod.  Trar.  t.  15.  16.) 

Conflicting  statementt  have  liecn  put  forth  with  rmtpect 
to  the  avtuul  coiMJitl«m  of  the  peasantry.  Aceordlng  to 
Mr.  Cotisu!  Moore  ” the  fellah,  or  |M<asant.  in  Syria,  earns 
little  more  than  a bare  subsiitencc.”  But  Dr.  Uow  ring. 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  “the  condition  of  iho 
lalMxirlng  classes  is,  comparatively  with  that  of  those  in 
England,  easy  and  good.  'J'hey  fexx!  on  mutton  at  ^ 
piastres  per  oke.  several  times  a week;  bread  daily; 
sometime*  rice  pillaiis.  and  always  bulgur  pillaiii  (a  pre- 
paration of  wheal,  husktxl  aiuI  bruised,  or  half  ground); 
their  ptllaa*  are  made  either  with  butter,  olive  or 
sesame  nil  ; cheese,  egg*,  olives,  various  dried  fruits, 
and  an  atiundance  of  vegetables,  lieel  nrots,  ttirni]vs,  and 
radixlii'*,  preservcil  In  brine  or  vinegar,  and  rvicuml»erB 
and  rap>.iruins  in  vineg.ir,  for  winter  use.  'I'heir  clothing 
U not  esi-ix'ially  coarse  ; the  fine  climate  permits  them 
to  we.ir  light  eotton  and  other  similar  apparel  ; and  in 
the  short  winter  they  arc  gciicrally  well  covered.  Their 
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lo  sing  U gooU;  grneia]l>’  each  famlljr  hai  a ««']uirnto 
or  a i»pt  of  rooms,  l.ndging  giMuTally  hi  Syria 
Is  ch«*«p,  cumparatlrely  with  most  ollmr  rountrles. 
The  Mussulmans  have  few  holydayi  \ the  Chrlsilaus 
h-iie  a great  manv.  and  their  amnsempntt  are  much  of 
the  same  tori  lu  the  Musitilmaiis,  If  any  thlnR.  U-ss  sober  ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  none  of  the  classes  of  the  iHip.  can  be 
taxed  with  habitual  Inebrim.  Hut  it  is  rare  that  any  of 
the  working  classes  ran  lay  br  turns  adequate  to  enable 
them  to  pass  tlie  decline  of  liie  w ithout  labouring.  In 
Syru  a great  portion  of  the  lalHiur  Is  done  l>y  females  : 
tliev  are  coin.lantly  seen  carrying  heavy  buruens,  fetch- 
ing' water,  Ac.;  th»7  bring  noine  Umber  and  bru«h- 
Homi  fnini  the  forests, and  asti^t  much  in  the  cuUlratlon 
u>  the  flelds.”  on  Stfria.  49.  !W>.)  l-leld  labour 

near  Ih-yrout  is  paid  at  from  5 to  fl|  piastres  (Is.  to 
If.  and  artitant,  as  masons,  cai^nters.  Ac.,  get 

14  or  15  piastres  ('is.  ItW.  to  its.  lOd.)  a a.iy.  The  yearly 
ex|ieiMliture  of  one  of  the  labouring  class(*s  may  average 
from  W/  to  !♦»/.  (Ibui  , p.  51  •> 

'I*h«  llsheries  are  uiiim|)ortant,  except  tiiat  of  sponge  ; 
which  is  obtained  along  all  the  N.  half  of  the  enast  ; 
and  in  a good  si>ason.  about  S.MX)  idles  are  gathered, 
wliieh  are  priacipally  sent  to  Smyrna,  Khodes,  Mar 
seiliet.  .Vc. 

Few  of  the  manufncturfs  for  which  Syria  was  an- 
ciently renowned,  survive  at  present.  In  Damascus, 
there  ,'ire  alamt  4.(g)U  hxmis  for  silk  and  cotton  stuir$, 
each  producing  4 or  5 piece#  a week,  worth  from  HO  to 
9.'i  |>ia«tr«*s  each.  In  Aleppo,  nearly  <s'SX)  lixmis  of  the 
same  descriptiwi  were  at  work  iu  ; but  the  number 
ill  KtH  had  dliniriiiliiHl  to  the  coinsumplion  of  rich 
stuns  haring  falten  off  in  farnur  of  cotton  goods,  for 
w iiU-h  nritlsT)  tw  iit  is  empinyeii.  and  which  occupy  about 
.Vsl  looms  in  that  city.  .About  liOU  looms  are  also  said  to 
lie  oecupb'd  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
stuiTi.  and  the  total  produce  of  the  looms  of  Alepiu)  Is 
fitinuted  at  sterling  a year.  (HiirrtHn's  Hi-p., 

p.  M.)  In  good  oil  years,  from  7,«(i0  to  n.ixio  cantars  of 
soap  are  nude  in  Aleppo ; and  {lerhaps  i'i.lMAi  cantars  at 
D.un.avcu*.  Jerusalem.  Nabious,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  ; it  is  not,  however,  eX|>or(ed  to  any  great  dls- 
(jure.  <'uarse  woollens,  gbiss,  earthenware,  and  lea- 
ther are  among  the  other  chief  giKids  DianufariuriHl. 
Hurus,  ll.uiMh.  and  Be^rout,  are  the  other  principal 
manur.i'  tiiriitg  towns.  The  ancient  art  of  dyeing  in 
iiurple  is  lost  at  Tyre,  ami  JJaina-^rus  blades  have  no 
lunger  their  former  reputation.  In  Palestine,  a c>>nshier- 
ahle  trade  is  carriixl  on  in  the  inanufacture  of  crosses, 
be.)ds,  rosaries,  and  such  like  trumi>ery. 

('i>rrm<*r(y.  — In  remote  antiqiniv,  Sldon  and  Tyre 
were  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  world  : they  were 
succoerled  bv  Damascus,  .Antioch,  Jorp.i,  hc.\  and  in 
later  times  ^y  I’almyra.  wh<»se  gr.uuh*ur  was  mainly 
owing  to  her  sitiutUmouthe  grr.it  route  of  tratlie  between 
K.  Ada  and  Kurope  and  W.  A.»ia.  But  for  a leiigtbeiu.'d 
ter|o«l  the  commerce  of  Syria  has  Ijcen  comp,irailvc!y 
ncotisiderable.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is 
greatly  iinpinled  l>y  the  want  of  good  roads;  those  that 
exist  tM‘iiig  mostly  mere  mule  or  c.imel  tr.icks.  But,  liot- 
withstaiHlinir,  gum  arabic.  tragarautli.  assaftrtida,  ofdtim, 
,Ve.  are  bruti,.'ht  from  the  surrounding  countries;  galls 
and  Itarilla  frutn  beyond  the  Luphrates:  s.ilTrun  irom 
Versi,t  and  Natnlia ; hare,  fox,  and  jackal!  skins  ; yellow 
brrlcs  and  goats'  hair  from  Asia  Minor;  and  these, 
with  cotton,  goals' and  sheep's  wiH)l,  silk,  tubaccft,  and 
other  kinds  ul  raw  produce,  previously  sperlfled,  form  the 
|irinci|>al  cX|hiiIs.  'The  )in|Hirtseunsi»t  clueily  of  culunial 
prmiuce  and  Buro|wum  manufactures  : coffee  ( AV.  IiulU). 
Iroin  France,  ludr,  and  Kngiond ; sugar,  from  France 
and  (ireat  Britain;  pepp<>r.  spices,  rice,  dyeing  drugs, 
copiHT.!#,  r«»tton  manufactures,  cambrics,  shirtings.  Dan- 
keens,  imitation  shawls,  and  cotton  twist,  f'»r  the  most 
part  from  Kuj^laiid ; iron,  tin.  sal-ammoniac,  woollen 
cloths,  from  (runnt  and  Belgium  ; silks  from  France, 
wares  from  Buheinia,  by  way  of  Trieste.  Ac.,  arc 
the  most  im{>ortant.  'Die  caravans  from  Hitgiloil.  Mo- 
sul, and  Frreroum,  to  Mei*ca. jjAss  through  Syria,  bring- 
ing galls,  iudigo,  Mucha  coffee,  butiUlo-sklns,  tomb^, 
gum.  ('oshmere  shawls,  and  a few  tiulian  inanufactures. 
In  return  fur  Kuropcan  manufarlures  aitd  cochineal ; and 
constant  caravans  travel  U-tween  Alep|H)  and  Alntub,  Ac., 
biiiigiiig  oil.  grain,  ami  leather  for  the  use  of  the  foniier. 
wiliich  is  by  far  the  moit  ini{tortant  rfe/xl/  In  the  interior 
of  Syria.  The  progressive  |mTe.ise  uf  the  foreltm  trade 
alter  Uiv  Egyptian  conquest  was  olivious  ; and  chiefly  in 
favijur  of  the  British,  at  the  ex|>ense  of  tlie  French 
and  Sardinian.  In  le-'Ui.  Syria  and  Palestine  ri'cvivtvi 
from  (>r(>al  Britain  lU,U7A,-'iii<)  yards  of  rnttim  fabrics, 
worth  IO'<,77(i/..  and  TTT.IS-A  lbs.  colttm  twist,  with  earth- 
enware. strcl,  wrought  and  uiiwrought.  cuehiiieol,  in- 
tligo,  sugar,  ;>ep}>er.  pitoenio.  Ac.,  the  value  nf  the  whole 
antounting  (u  *i5l  ,,A"9/.  (ISo.irH^f  7*rn<f(* /h‘p<>//a,  ]S4I.) 

The  following  is  an  as'count  nf  the  values  of  ihe 
ini|K«rts  intu,  ami  ttie  exports  from.  Syria,  iu  lbd5,  ijK-'dry- 
big  lho»e  fruoi  and  to  each  country  : ~ 
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i Drkrv  • 

4,l7;r'V#) 

i Total 

«8,«ii),r>oo  ' 

Totoi 

*9,V70,WO  * 

The  balance  was  principally  paid  In  specie,  or  in  Ru. 
ropcan  bills  of  exchange.  The  slave  trade  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  grctit  extent  In  Syria. 

Gorermnent.  Ac. -—The  immediate  Influence  of  the 
conquest  of  Mehemet  Alt  was  exhibited  not  only  In  the 
Increase  of  commerce,  but  In  a better  system  of  police, 
and  a better  administration  of  justice,  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  and  labour,  an  Incrroxe  of  cultivation, 
and  greater  religious  tolrmtion.  But  the  rayahs,  and 
working  clashes  generallr.  tlmugh  better  hmtect»*d. 
were  more  burdened  ana  Impoverished.  They  wi-re 
forced  to  lal«our  for  sums  far  below  the  nrdltuirr  rale  of 
wages;  their  came)*,  rattle  Ac.  were  eotitinually  seiri'd 
for  the  service  of  the  government,  and  their  property 
and  re<ourccs.  of  whatever  kind,  were  subjected  to  fresh 
exactions.  Arcordmg  to  Mr.  Werry.  nothing  was  done 
to  improve  the  means  of  cominunleattnn  In  Syria  during 
the  Egyptian  ascendancy  ; few  public  works  liaving  Iwn 
undert^i-ti.  except  extensive  barracks  In  the  large 
towns.  Neither  did  the  government  make  public  ediu 
catiun  so  much  an  object  of  it#  care  as  In  Egvpt.  The 
forced  cultivation  Introduced  by  Ibrafaltn  P.vcha  eti- 
ricliod  only  the  government,  not  the  subjtH  t.  But  Iho 
short  period  during  which  Svria  was  held  by  Mehemet 
All,  and  Ihe  uncertainty  «>f  hf#  tniure.  were  sulllcient  to 
hinder  him.  however  much  )sed,  from  undertaking 
or  efTectliig  any  consideralde  n-forms  or  change#; 
though,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  done  in 
Egypt,  his  changes,  bad  he  been  allowed  to  introduce 
them,  would  hardly  h.ive  been  Improvements  On  the 
w hide, however,  we  incline  to  think  that,  wliatevermlght 
hare  been  Ihe  influence  of  his  government,  It  would,  at  all 
events,  have  lieen  nreferable  to  the  worn-out,  exirava- 
sail'd  des|M)tism  of  the  Porte. 

I’ndcr  the  Egyptians,  Syria  was  divided  into  fi  dis- 
tricts ; those  of  Aleppo,  Damascus.  Jaffa,  Trljmli.  Salila 
(Sldon),  and  Adana.  Every  town  hod  a mutacllim,  or 
head  police  magivtrate;  and  In  nil  baUng  a |>op.  u| 
above  3.000  persons,  Snori  dirant,  or  town  rminciis, 
were  established  by  thr.ihim  Pasliu  These  txHlics  eon. 
siHtevI  of  Irom  a dnsen  In  VOof  the  chief  inhabs.,  w ithout 
di«linrti<>n  of  religion,  ami  acted  as  a civil  and  commer- 
cial court,  the  dcTisions  nf  w hich  w ere  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  divans  uf  Aleppo  or  Damascus,  and  Anally  to  the 
supreme  government  nl  Falro.  The.w  cuutts  gre.itly  cir- 
ciimserilted  the  duties  of  the  auU  sent  amiu.illy  from 
Constantinople  to  make  the  judicial  tour  of  by  ria.  Jus- 
tice was  remarkable  for  Its  promptitude  aiul  severity. 
Murder,  burglary,  highway  rohltery,  and  other  capital 
crimes,  are,  however,  c<*m|aratlvely  rare  in  Hyria.  Eu- 
roiwans  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  con- 
sulates. 

No  taw  exists  making  provision  for  the  poor,  though 
there  are  many  private  Mus.stilmen  endowments ; ami  tito 
other  religious  sects  nmstly  siip|>ort  and  relieve  their 
own  sick,  paupers.  Ac.  In  every  parish,  or  mo#que  dis- 
trict, there  are  Mohammedan  primary  schools  ; and 
Jewish,  Clirtstlon,  and  other  primarr  srhonli,  are 
established  wherever  those  sects  prevail.  But  the  In- 
struction in  these  Is  mostly  llmltml  to  that  derived  from 
religious  bixAs  ; and  (here  Is  no  native  schivul  In  Sjria 
where  a more  advanced  cducaiion  is  given  than  in  re.<id- 
Inz  and  writing,  with  the  rxceptUm  ui  the  (Iret  k coilege 
at  Beyrout.  where  g(*agraphy  is  studied  from  U>ok»  prlnltx! 
at  the  I’rotrstaiit  presses.  The  American  missionaries 
have  a sti|M'riur  coiiegc  iu  that  town,  and  various  other 
schools  in  (lie  rmmtry. 

The  army  malnuliied  by  Ihrahim  Paeba  in  Syria  was 
greatly  over-rated  in  nmnmit.  Mr.  Monre  estiniutes  the 
total  number  of  men  .at  from  4.\noo  to  5h.Wk» ; 3f>,«b0  in- 
fantry, 4.4(»0  artillery,  and  from  fi.Otti  to  MjiUi  cavalry, 
indepi'mleiit  0(  Ihe  irregular  Bedouin  tnrops.  The  force# 
in  Syria  were,  for  the  mmt  part.  Egyptian,  the  .Syrian 
conscripts  being  titijally  M*nt  to  Egypt,  and  reoUn^  by 
Olliers  from  thence.  discipline  intrmiuced  Into  the 

Syrian  army  was  co^devl  from  that  nf  the  Freiwh  Ihra- 
him  Pacha  had  the  address  to  disarm  all  the  clvfl  pop  . 
and  attempted  to  settle  some  of  the  Ib-dmiin  tril>rs  on 
the  skirts  of  tlie  Desert.  But  subseipient  events  ap|>e.vr 
to  have  restored  their  arms  to  the  former ; arwl  the  latter. 
mo*t  probably,  prowl  lawlessly  orer  the  country,  as  ht-re- 
tofoic. 

The  public  rrrenve  in  |A.1fi,  derived  from  tlie  Iniid, 
house,  cattle.  ca;iitation,  tnler.ition,  Ac.  (axes,  gmeni- 
ment  rents,  fines,  customs,  ami  octroi  duties,  Ac.,  was 
3 C 4 
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suiipoM.««l  to  bo  eqolT.'vb'Ot  to  alvnit  fiOfi.fUsni  ; but  tho 
KXfionditiire  in  tlm  SAnie  rc;ir  nuu  oMimnii'd  at  nearly 
I.VOtiJiiHi/.,  the  dofiririiry  having  been  made  up  by  con* 
trihiuiimi  from  Kgypl- 

tnJtnbitants  of  .*iyrU  compHte  a mixture  of  dif* 
feront  races.  consi»llng  partly  oi  the  |>OKlenty  of  those 
who  ocriipied  the  country  whm  it  was  overrun  hr  the 
Arabs,  that  is,  of  the  f»rerki  of  the  lower  empire ; 
t»artly  of  the  p<*»lcrity  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  the 
country;  and  (wirtly  Turks,  or  Ottomans  And  these*, 
again,  nave  bi'rn  intermixed  with  each  other,  with  the 
rrnsaders.  who  iiiratled  and  iirld  a t>orti(in  of  the  country 
hvr  a considerable  tieriod,  and  with  the  wandering  Re* 
donins.  Kurds,  Ac.  Rut.  how  ditferetit  soever  thi-ir  origin, 
these  races  have,  In  the  course  of  time,  become  equ.iUy 
naturallMil  to  the  country.  The  inhabs.  are  grinTally 
of  a middling  stature ; those  Iwlonging  to  the  Muithem 
are  rmtre  swarthy  than  those  Iretongmg  to  the  northern 
plains;  and  these,  again,  than  thtisc  bv'longtng  to  the 
mountains.  On  Letwuion,  lmi»*e<l.  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  generalSy,  the  r<»nif>lexlon  dm*s  not  difltr 
niati-nally  from  that  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  S.  of  Kranec. 
Arabic  Is  the  general  language  of  the  country  ; and  VoU 
in*j  aftirmi,  In  opposition  to  the  stalernenli  of  Niebuhr, 
lh.it  neither  Syriac  nur  modem  t*rcck  is  any  where  In 
common  use. 

JUit  notwithstanding  the  family  or  national  resem* 
blttiire  liy  wldch  the  Syrians  are  now  distinguiihr^l,  Htej 
are  distributed  Into  dilfereot  cl.a«*es  or  tritwi.  ali  differ- 
ing from  each  other  In  more  or  fewer  parUculars.  Of 
these  trlbsrs,  one  of  the  nio«t  fainmis  is  that  of  the 
i)rnses.  0(Tiipyii)g  tlic  K.  parts  of  I.rlun')n  and  AntU 
Lelwnon,  parti  of  tlic  Haimran,  Ac.  Th^  are  im>- 
no*<  d to  b*-  of  .\raldc  origin,  and  to  be  disc^iles  of  a 
Sl'thammi'd.in  berelic  of  the  lOth  rnitiiry.  Their  rc- 
ligio'i,  notw  ithstandlng  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Joweit, 
^fr.  Itobliison,  and  others,  still  continues  Inrolred  In  a 
goinl  ds-al  of  mystery.  According  to  Volncy,  they  apt*car 
to  hare  a contempt  for  all  that  the  Mohammedans  hold 
most  socrc*d  ; for,  he  snyt.  they  neither  praclUe  circum- 
cision, nr»r  prayer,  nor  (asling.  nor  observe  festivals  nor 
prohibitions;  and  that  (hv'T  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and 
allow  of  marriage  between  brolhcrs  and  sisters,  though 
not  Iwtwccn  fathers  and  children.  They  have  an  emir 
of  their  own,  and  enjoy  a rude  iiulo{>endence,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  their  **  ojscnncss,  sliKeritr,  and  engaging 
manners*'  (C'irrie,  iv.^aj.)  aie  mainly  to  be  ascnbtsl. 
i’liey  are  diviiled  into  two  great  cl.x««es.  the  Icarneil.  or 
Initiated  [ak(/uX]  and  unlearned,  unin itiatetl  (tOttkeU).  The 
former,  who  enjoy  various  privileges,  are  dislingiiished 
hy  their  white  turtianx  Ruhiiison  says  that  "the  un- 
initiated fM-rform  no  rcllgioui  rite  whatever,  unless  when 
circumstances  oblige  tlicm  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
innviulmcu."  (II.  U.)  They  arc  eminently  tolerant; 
and  live  on  gon«i  terms  with  both  Christians  and  Mo- 
hamm<*dans.  -Mr.  Elli«»t  is  not  very  favourable  to  the 
Druses.  “Outwardly."  says  he,  “they  are  moral  In 
their  deportment ; hut  It  li  (louhted  whether  ilmllar  de- 
corum preralU  behind  the  scene*.  Though  polygamy 
l)e(>crmitted.  yet  few  have  m»>re  than  one  wife,  who, 
Imwever.  may  be  dirorced  at  pleasure.  They  are  ex- 
Irctnely  ho«|»uable  ; yet.  where  no  breach  of  hospitality 
is  involved,  the  rights  of  blood  and  frienddii|>  arc  un- 
hvkit.itingly  sacrificed  to  imereat  They  hare  little 
|H*r(onai,  but  much  public  pride.  The  women  are  dii- 
linguiih^  by  an  a{>|>ciidagr  os  strange,  unmeaning,  and 
hidif'US,  as  female  fancy  ever  devlewl.  Other  nations 
may  laugh  at  the  long  trains  of  the  ladies  of  England, 
the  infrintine  shoes  of  China,  or  the  monsirous  nose- 
rings  of  India;  but  the  lantourot  lo'banon  snrpaiscs 
them  all.  It  is  a platetl.  silver,  or  gilt  tube.  tcscmbMiig 
A straight  honi,  inches  long,  ami  standing  out  like  a 
nniconi’s.  at  an  angle  of  4.VJ  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, or  from  one  side  of  the  head  ; it  Is  f.'Utenrd  by 
means  of  a spring,  balanced  by  3 lieavy  tassels  hanging 
down  the  back,  and  covered  with  a white  transparent 
veil."  {/'//iwl's  7V(ie.,  il.) 

The  Marunitci  arc  a Christian  sect,  principally  inha- 
biting the  country  about  L'’i»aiion.  adjacent  to  the 
Druses.  They  originated  in  the  Cgh  ccnturv.and  pnifess 
themselves  to  be  rnllnwers  of  the  msmk  Maron.  whence 
their  iianir.  They  rff«*ft«*d  a onion  with  the  church  of 
Ruine,  from  whicn  tiicy  liatl  never  differed  very  widely, 
ainnit  Iil.4.  'I'hey  are  dividrd  into  the  two  classes  of 
sheiks  or  chiefs,  and  common  people,  and  have  a spiritual 
head,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antimh.  They  are 
ail  husbuidmen  ; property  is  sacred  among*!  them  ; and, 
OH  the  whole,  they  licar  a good  charmter.  Like  the 
Druses,  they  have  succeeded  Id  mainiAinIng  their  iode- 
pfiidctice.  paying  merely  a model  nto  trihiUe  to  the 
iMichat.  Tlie  Metuolis.  another  trilw.  are  Syrian  Mo- 
h.»mmcd.ins,  of  the  bhiite,  or  Persian  sect.  The  .^nia- 
rlans.  Yctldl,  Samaritans,  Ac.. have  conij  lic.ated  m Mgious 
s)»lcn)B,  partly  .MohammesUn  and  partly  U-datrous  : 
but  for  aecounts  oftliese  mid  the  other  byrian  tribes,  we 
beg  to  refer  the  rcaskr  to  f'uinrt;,  whieli  »liU  continues 
to  bs'  the  bc'st  wmk  un  this  iutercsting  r<'gu»n. 
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The  ancinU  biit.^ry  of  Palestine  Is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  saend  writings,  t'mler  Solomon,  it  be- 
came a rich  and  poweifnl  kingdom  ; mid  after  midergolng 
varions  vicissit tides,  it  finally  Iwcame  tributary  to  the 
Romans.  At  the  period  of  tlic  advent  of  the  Mrssiali.  it 
was  divided  into  provs..  Judc.l.  Samaria, Galilee,  Perira, 
and  Idumea.  We  nave  already  (art.  Jcai  sALtw)  n>itircd 
the  conquest  and  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titu*.  and 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  In  more  modem  limes 
the  H.ily  1-and  btH-ame  the  <u*at  of  a riolcnt  struggle.  A 
singular  coml»inalion  of  rrcdulily  and  superstition  gave 
birth  to  the  cra«ades  ; and  fi»r  some  renturiei  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holv  Land,  and  r^fiectally  of  the  Duly 
•Si-pulchre,  was  siifhcient  to  precipitate  hundreds  uy^m 
hundreds  of  thnusamls  of  blooii-thirity  fanatics  u|Kin  the 
E.ist.  At  length,  after  uceans  of  bl<*ud  hail  been  i{>ent, 
the  victories  of  .SaUdln  put  an  end  to  this  dtqdoraiile 
phrensy.  In  IMG,  the  country  w av  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Very  receiillr.  or  In  |H3'i,  tbrahlDi,  son  of  Mehemet 
AH,  pacha  of  l-fgrpt,  undert«v>k  and  sp«Tdily  cffei  ted  the 
conquest  of  Svrla  aivcl  Palestine.  It  is  doubtliil.  at  ai- 
reatly  seen,  wfietbcr  they  would  have  gained  any  thing 
hy  the  change  ; but  it  would  l»c  very  diflleult.  Imfevd.  to 
show  (hat  tht*y  could  have  lo<t  any  tfiliig.  The  great  Eu- 
ropean yiowcrt,  however,  with  (he  exception  of  Franci*, 
determined  not  to  yiermit  Syria  to  be  disunited  from  the 
Porte  ; and  in  a Rritlsh  fleet,  after  n short  but  tre- 
mendous cannon.ade,  took  Acre,  and  Ibrahim  was  com- 

elled  to  agree  to  evaciwte  the  province.  It  does  not, 

owevi‘r.  S4*em  that  the  states  by  whom  this  revolution 
was  cffi-cted  took  any  step  wliatever  to  ensure  the  l*ctter 
government  of  the  countiV  io  future  ; to  obviate  any  one 
of  the  grievances  by  which  it  has  been  oy»pres«ed,  or 
to  make  any  vtipulatioo  of  auy  kind  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  the  arf.Tvar,  the  reader  will  find  some  notice  of 
the  history  of  Phoriiicia-  (S«»e  ftrlmdi  PaUstina  ,•  ffotr~ 
ring,  Ac..  Rep.  <m  A’pria  ; CasORr,  La  •'*grir  S'»sa  .VcAe- 
mc/  .Hi  ; Marmont.  / opngt.  Ac  , ii.  Hi.  ; nussrU's  Aleppo; 
t'otnepy  ymssiin  ; KlUot,  lEiidc,  Robin»on,  Ad4i*tm,  he.  ; 
.Vt*d.  Trap..  I H HL.  Ac  > 

SZRGEDIN.  a royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Cioiigrad,  of  which  It  is  the  can.,  on  the  Theiss,  where 
It  is  joined  by  the  Maros,  60  m.  w.N.W.  Arad,  and  100 
m.  S.E.  Pcsth.  Pop.  A£.)r«n.  (BergMatu.}  It  consisu 
of  the  town^iroper.  tuli-ralih'  well  bailt.  and  chtedy  lo- 
habtted  by  Germans ; the  mrtrrss.  the  residence  of  a 
commandant  and  garrison,  ronnecU-d  with  the  town  by 
two  bridges  ; the  upper  and  lower  suburb,  and  the  com 
market.  It  has  a house  of  correction  (which,  according 
to  the  Atul.  Sat.  Eiicpc.,  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary;, 
a lyceuin,  gymuasluin,  Piarist  college,  military  school. 
Ac. ; and  is  the  see  of  a Greek  pro(ut>ap.xs.  Paget  says 
it  is  one  of  the  most  disagn*eable  towns  in  Hungary : It 
h.oi,  hovrever,  a good  deal  of  trade,  chiefly  in  com.  soda, 
so.tp,  and  tobacco,  with  several  soap  aod  other  factories. 
U b1»o  supplies  some  of  the  best  river  craft  in  the  king- 
dom. {Berghama  i Paget’s  Httngarg,  ^e.,  1. 1441. 
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TABRIZ,  or  TAmiS.  a dty  of  Persia,  prov.  Adzer- 
bijan,  of  which  it  is  the  rap.,  in  a large  and  fine  plain,  on  a 
small  river  which  falls  into  Ioiket>umea,3'iUm.  W.N.W. 
Teheran,  lat  3M-’  {O'  N.,  lung.  46*^  37'  E.  Its  pop.  was 
estimatrd  hy  Chardin  at  upwards  of  half  a milHon ; but 
it  has  declined  so  much  in  the  interval,  (hat  it  is  now 
protwibly  under  SO.OOO;  and  It  is  said  by  Mr.  KInneir  to 
oe  one  ol  the  most  wretched  cities  he  had  seen  in  Persia. 
{Persian  A’mpfrc.p.  I-M  ) Bring  siirrourvded  by  a forest 
of  orehards.  it  ap|*ears  from  the  nigh  ground  alMvo  it  to 
be  of  immense  extent ; and  a modern  traveller  cnniiders 
the  cin  uit  of  the  gardens  of  1’abrli  to  measure  not  less 
than  30  m.  {^Rntrlinsrm  in  Grog.  JuUmaJ.  x.  ii.)  But 
the  town  itsen.  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
is  only  about  .*4  m.  In  clrctiU ; It  is  surrotmded  with  a 
brick  wail  and  towers,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gales.  It 
has  few  public  building*  of  note  : the  principal  is  the  ci- 
tadel of  All  Nhah,  a part  of  which  is  ih>w  converted  into  an 
arsenal,  where  many  European  artisans  are  or  have  been 
emplored.  A considerable  portion  of  the  imp.  live  in 
the  suburbs,  which  straggle  over  the  area  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  arc  built  of  its  ruins.  Tabriz  is  said  by 
D'Anville  to  represent  the  ancient  (ianzaea.  where 
C'vnii  deposited  the  treasures  of  Cnestis.  atid  w hich  was 
aili?rwaras  taken  by  llerocliiis;  and  It  has  t>ern  also  su|>- 
posed  to  be  identii.vl  with  (he  Vm.Z^H  of  !*to1emy. 
But.  according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  built  under 
llaroun  al  Kaxchid.  of  whom  it  was  certainly  a favourite 
residence.  Its  trotle,  w iiich  was  formerly  extettsire,  has 
greatly  di'clinrd.  Few-  cities  have  luffcrM  so  much  from 
lilt’  ravages  of  war  and  earthquakes.  Its  climate  is 
praU’d  by  the  ruillves  for  Its  salubrity  ; )mt  the  change* 
of  (cniprraturc  are  extri'inciy  gre;U  and  sudden,  and  m 
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winter  the  cold  U lo  lntcn»e,  th«t  '*  manjr  inttancct  haTe 
oenirred  of  Individuals,  arcidnntally  excluded  from  Ibo 
city  by  arriviuK  after  the  gates  were  shut,  being  found 
frotrit  to  death  in  the  morning.  ” ( Mud.  Trap.,  xiil. 

■iiH  j Kinnnir’t  Penian  /.*mp»rc,  J^c.) 

TADCASTKR.a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
W.  lUdliig,  CO.  York,  partly  in  the  lliwrty  of  St.  I’eter 
of  York,  and  partly  in  Barkstonc-Ash  wapont.,  on  the 
Wharf,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge;  10  in.  W.8.W. 
Yt>rk.  Area  ol  par.,  6,100  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  In  IKJl. 
2.HM,  'Fhc  town  is  well  built.  The  church,  which  is 
handsome,  in  the  {terpendicular  s^’le.  has  a fine  tower. 
UUfkman'i  Outhtc  Archilccturr.)  The  living,  a vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  Lord  Egremont.  is  worth  'iAtU.  a year.  It 
h.is  cha(K'ls  tor  Methodists  and  other  dissenters,  Jesus’ 
hospital  for  four  poor  men.  a free  gr.ammar  school, 
fotmdeil  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  Sunday  schools, 
for  some  of  which  spacious  buildings  have  been  erected. 
Ac.  'i'here  are  no  manufactures,  but  a good  deal  of  retail 
trade.  Markets  on  Thursdays.  Fairs.  iii»t  Wednesday  in 
April,  M.iy,  and  Oct.,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

TAUAS'KOG.  a fortified  sea-nort  town  of  Russia  In 
Riiroite,  oil  the  N.  shore  of  the  N.K.  angle  of  the  sea  of 
Aznir.  denominated  the  gulph  of  the  Don,  atiout  10  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river;  lat.  47®  12'  -1^"  N.,  long. 

Pop.  at«ul  IH.OOO.  The  found.itioni  of  Ta- 
g.iiimg  were  laid  l»y  Peter  the  Clrr.il  in  IGf*8  ; but  It 
afterwardM  fell  Into  the  i*ossessioii  of  (he  Turks  ; and  It 
was  nut  till  the  r«.‘ign  nf  Catharine  II.  that  it  berame  of 
any  considerable  importance.  It  has  ten  churches,  of 
which  three  are  t uiltof  stone;  a gynmaiium,  a poor’s 
hospit.d,  Sic.  It  was  intended  by  its  lUustrious  founder 
to  replace  AiolT,  the  ancient  em|>orium  of  the  Don,  the 
port  of  which  had  Iterome  all  but  inaccessible  ; and  its 
whole  ronsi*quencc  Is  deriv«*d  from  this  circumstance,  or 
from  its  being  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast 
countries  traversed  by  that  great  river.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  corn,  particularly  whe.it ; Iron  and 
hardware  from  '1  ula ; with  cordage,  linen,  and  sail  elutb, 
copper,  tallow,  wool,  leather,  furs,  wax.  asiies,  caviar, 
tsiiiglas.s,  Ac.  The  Imports  consi'it  principnlly  of  wine, 
oil.  fruit,  drvsalteries,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  spices, 
dye  stuff's,  tobacco,  sugar, coffee,  Ac.  7'he  largest  portion 
t>y  far  of  the  traiie  is  carried  on  with  Cuiivtantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish  ports : but  a good  deal  is 
also  carried  on  with  lire  Italian  amt  other  foreign  ports  ; 
and  there  is  an  extensive  coasting  trade  with  OJissa  and 
other  Russian  ports.  In  1836  the  tubal  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Taganrog  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to 
7.422.277  roubles,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  7,664. 1 IS  do., 
the  value  of  the  exports  to  Russian  ports  amounting, 
during  the  same  year,  to  3,0811,626  roubles,  and  that  of 
the  ini|M)rts  to  l.8:iii,233  do. 

Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  Imilt  to  obviate  tlio  difB- 
rulties  (hat  had  to  be  encountered,  by  vessels  entering 
(lie  Don.  through  the  shallowneu  of  the  water,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  care  would  be  taken  to  place  it 
in  a position  m which  it  should  be,  in  as  far  as  }K>isible, 
free  Irom  this  defect  This  {tn|>ortant  consideration 
Seems,  however,  to  have  iH-cn  in  a great  measure  over- 
looked. The  gulph  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  H to  9 ft.  water,  and  even 
these  cannot  lumronch  within  less  than  about  700  yards 
of  the  town.  They  are  principally  Inadml  by  rarti,  drawn 
each  by  a single  horse,  the  expenses  being  so  very  con- 
siderable that  it  costs  from  1'20  to  160  copecks  to  ship  a 
chetw  ert  of  wheat. 

To  obviate  these  Inconveniences  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  Kertsch,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  strait  of  Venikali, 
a rletidt  for  tlio  produce  of  the  sea  of  Azoff;  and  while 
the  Litter  would  be  much  easier  of  access  to  foreign 
ships,  the  coasters  that  at  present  l>ring  ilown  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  basin  of  the  Dun  from  N.ikhllchevan  and 
Rostoff  to  Taganrog,  would  Im‘  able  to  bring  them  direct 
tu  Kcrtsch,  where  they  might  lie  Unded  and  shipped 
with  much  greatiT  fncUlty.  and  h-ss  expense.  In  1836, 
761  vessels  arrlviHl  at,  ami  73U  sailed  from,  Taganrog  ; 
but  owing  to  the  sh:diownr*s  of  the  water  they  were 
chiefly  of  small  burden.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
foreign  houses,  the  merchants  are  mostly  all  cither 
Greeks,  or  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  not  wealthy. 

'Fhe  rmceror  Alex.'iuder,  whose  reign  will  always  form 
a memoraide  and  brilliant  wra  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
exptml  at  Taganrog  on  the  19th  of  November,  1826. 
( For  further  particulars  see  SchnitxUr,  La  Ruistf.  p. 
717. } Hajicmfifter  on  Me  Tradr  Me  Biaek  Sea,  p.  31, 
4rc. ; astd  IlMtsian  fifficiaJ  Accounts  .) 

TAGUS  (Span.  Tajo,  Porttig.  Tejo),  the  principal  and 
most  celebrated  river  of  the  Span.  (>eninsula,  tnrough 
the  centre  of  which  It  flows  from  FL  to  W,,  between  the 
b.-uins  of  the  Rbro  and  Duuro  on  the  N,  and  the  Gua- 
dinna  on  the  8.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra  Alhar- 
r.icin.  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  New  Castile,  about 
lat.  4(r>  2.V  N.,  loug.  1®  36' W.,  30  m.  W’.  Teniel.  and 
only  90  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  At  first  it  run* 
N.vV..hut  after  having  been  joined  by  the  Molina,  iu 
course  is  generally  W.  or  S.W.,  through  New  Castile 
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and  Estremadura,  tn  Spain:  and  In  Portugal  between 
Beira  and  Alemtejo,  and  tnrough  Kstremadura  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  after  expanding  into  a wide 
o^stuary.  alvoul  7 m.  below  IJsbon.  its  entire  length  may 
be  rstimattHl  at  nearly  600  ni..  aliout  3-4ths  of  which  aro 
In  Spain.  Its  prineinal  tributaries  are  the  Jarania,  AU 
berchc,  Alagon,  ami  Zexerc  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  del 
Monte,  Salor,  Sora,  Ac.,  from  the  S.  Aranjues,  Tohnlo, 
Talavera.  Almnres.  Alcantara,  Abrantes,  Puuheto,  San- 
tarrm,  and  LIstion,  aro  on  its  bonks.  At  its  entrance 
into  Purlugal.  tho  Tagiu  is  ISO  yards  in  width,  and  at 
Puuheto  upwards  of  300  yards.  Above  Lisbon,  it  ex- 
pands into  a wide  basin,  from  2 m.  to  7 tn.  across  ; but 
omiotitu  that  city  Its  breadth  contracts  to  lest  than  2 m. 
The  Tagus  has  been  celebrated,  both  In  antiquity  and 
in  modern  times,  fur  Its  picturesque  l>eauty  : nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  incorrect  than  these  poetical  de- 
scriptions. It  flows,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  through 
an  arid  country,  bare  of  wood,  and  uncultivated ; its 
banks  are  generally  steep,  its  current  impi'tuous.  and  its 
w.iters  turbulent  and  muddy.  It  was  famous  In  antiquity 
for  its  golden  sands:  Tagms  aurtjeris  arenis  eclcbra- 
tur.  (/'/'«.  Wst.  Hat.,  lib.  Iv.  cap.  T'J.  ; see.  also.  Stlius 
HaUcut,  lib.  vli.  T.  763. ; Oridii  MeUtmorfh.,  lib.  II.  v. 
2^1..  Ac.)  At  present,  however,  very  few  particles  of 
gold  are  ever  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river ; and 
though  they  may  have  been  more  abundant  In  antiquity, 
the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  if  indebted  for 
its  celebrity.  In  this  respect,  rather  to  the  yellow  colour 
of  its  sands  ttian  tu  its  gold. 

Hitherto  the  Tagus  above  Lisbon  hat  not  been  of 
much  commerdal  importance,  though  It  be  navigable  as 
high  as  Abrantes.  Attempts  have,  however,  been  made  to 
render  it  navigable  from  Toledo,  and  even  .4ninjues  ; 
and  no  doubt,  should  the  present  liberal  government 
maintain  Its  footing  in  S{iain,  this  will  W effected. 
Inglit  says,  that  in  the  winter  of  1829,  the  passage 
downwards  to  the  sea  was  successfully  undertaken  by  a 
boat  from  Tuledo.  But,  he  adds,  tnis  could  not  have 
been  done  at  any  other  season  ; because.  In  dry  weather, 
the  water  Is  in  many  places  almost  wholly  diverted  from 
its  natural  channel,  for  tlie  use  of  the  mills  that  have 
been  erected  upon  lu  banks.”  {Inelis's  6'pom,  i.  297.  t 
Mt^no  Ihcciunariu,  ^c.  ; i'eUarii  Gcugrophia  Antitfua, 

TAIN,  a roj-at  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross, 
on  rising  ground,  near  the  S.  shore  of  tho  Frith  of  Dor- 
noch, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tain,  24  m.  N.N. 
B.  Inverness.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor..  In  1841,  1867.  "Tain 
hat  improved  of  late  years,  and  may  be  considered  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Manv  new  houses  have  been  built, 
and  a good  deal  of  ground  baa  been  fenced.  It  possesiea 
a good  academy  (founded  in  1809).  which  has  attracted  a 
number  of  familet  to  the  town  for  tho  education  of  their 
children ; but  it  has  little  or  no  manufacture,  and  the 
sand-bars  on  the  coast  deprive  it  of  any  advantage  U 
might  have  derived  from  its  maritime  situatiun.  A new 
entrance  into  the  town,  from  the  .S.,  is  contemplated.” 
{Pari.  Bound.  Report.)  It  has  a handsome  par.  churchy 
erected  in  lHl.6,  a grammar  school,  and  tiiruc  branch 
banks.  It  Is  associated  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dor- 
noch, and  Kirkwall  In  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Regis  lert'd  electors,  in  1839-40,  86.  It  Is  governed  by  a 
provost,  2 ballliei,  and  12  councillors.  Corporation  re- 
venue. in  1840.  296/. 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  REYNA,  a city  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo,  on  the  Tagrus,  42  m.  W.  by 
N.  Toledo,  and  66  ro.  S.W.  Madrid.  Pop.  about  8.00(1 
It  stands  In  a large  and  feAile  plain,  and  Is  divided  Into 
two  parts  by  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  ^a  stone 
bridge  of  36  arches,  and  530  yds.  in  length.  'The  rem- 
naiiis  of  old  fortifications  exist,  but  the  town  cannot,  at 
pri'sent,  be  said  to  be  fortified.  ” The  modem  town  U 
very  irregularly  built,  with  low  houses,  and  narrow  and 
lll-uaved  streets : it  has  8 par.  churches,  8 monasteries, 
ana  6 nunneries,  which  appear  to  have  nothing  about 
them  remarkable,  (except,  perhaps,  the  collegiate  church, 
in  which  Miflanu  sap  there  is  a good  picture  of  the  As- 
sumption). There  are  two  handsome  nlmedas,  or  public 

Kromenadet.  which  are  but  little  frequented,  the  inhabs. 

eiug  as  generally  sunk  in  apathy  and  sloth  at  in  the  days  of 
their  townsman  Mariano.  ”(A/wf.  Tree.  xix.  221.)  Talavera 
has  an  economicnl  society,  schools  of  Latin,  philosophy, 
theology.  Ac.,  and  had  formerly  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  stuffs,  and  porcelain.  Its  markets  are  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  provisions.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Taiabriea  of  the  Romans : it  was  taken  by  tho  Moors  in 
714,  and  various  Moorish  reosaius  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  After  many  vicissitudes 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  1109.  but  was  speedily 
rebuilt.  It  afterwards  became  an  apanage  of  the  queens 
of  Spain,  w hence  its  name. 

In  modern  times  it  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
obstinate  battle  fought  In  its  iM'igblioiirhood,  on  tho  27th 
and  28th  nf  July,  Into,  brtw«*rn  the  British  and  Sitatiish 
forces  under  Sir  Arthur  Welle«.ley  (now  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), and  the  French  under  Jos<*t»h  Buonaparte, 


T6S  TAMBOFK. 


TAMWORTH. 


aftiitted  b]T  Harsh«1i  Jourdiin  ami  Victor.  The  French, 
who  commenced  the  Attaik,  were  rcptiI»od  at  all  point*. 
The  (hnifthter  wo*  OTent,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  tiiicf. 
(.V/iriVmo/  Siipii'r  $ /Vniww/or  Mar.  H.  310,  Ac.) 

TAMBOFF.acentrat  jrovernmenlof  Eurnpran  Rtmia, 
principallj  between  the  52d  and  &-Mb  deg*,  nt  N.  lat..  and 
the  4(Kh  atid  43d  of  K.  lonit.,  havinft  N.  Vkidimlr  and 
Xijni-Norgorod,  E Peniaand  Sarato.  S.  Voronejte.  and 
W.  chiefly  the  latter  and  Uiaitan.  It*  length  N.  to  S.  1* 
alKiut  .ViOin.,  breadth  raryliig  from  l00to2.V)m.  Area, 
24.420  K|.  m.  pop.  in  KV,  l.WM.TOO.  Surface  flat,  ex- 
cept in  a few  part*,  where  it  i»  »liohtly*undulating.  Frin- 
cl|>al  river*,  the  T»na  and  M<K'k*lia,  tributaries  of  the 
Oka,  Bowing  N. ; and  the  Vontna,  a tributorr  of  the  Don. 
flowing  S.  In  the  N.  the  soil  I*  sandy  and  marshy  . a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  principally  the  marshn, 
Itadng  covered  with  forests  : in  the  K..  or  ttfppf.  so  called 
from  it*  iM'tng  Imre  of  wikmI.  the  toil  consist*  princifMlIy 
of  a bla  k mould,  and  1*  mmparatlvcly  fertile.  The 
govemmmt  compriies  in  all  5.012.222  dectatines  (a  decia- 
tines  27  Eng.  acre),  which,  according  to  the  notice 
pulillshwl  in  l*sVl.  by  M.  KortakofT.  formerly  vice  go- 
vernor of  TombuflT,  W(>re  distributed  as  follow,:  — 


ri«’H»S'«l  ani  fu’tiTsW*  !«nd» 
M (t-uiurc  gruunds 

y.tnUnf  Off  iff>nr\ 


■ ■ inrJiriJuiTt  • hM,67.7j 

TdWiu  *n<t  *tnx.rr«.  vi'Ji  their  «ie|>c»itctKi«i 
I'nmmunal  p.-u[«viW> 

KuMk,  auu%a<».  vul  WMte  laixl*  - 


T>niar*ne«. 

v.vr'-.IT? 

w.lt’ 

Sl'>,t70 


Total  • - .‘S.slv.vw 


Torn  It  the  principal  product;  but,  according  to  the 
oflicla)  Accounts,  the  crop*  are  extremely  vari-ible,  and 
•c-irrille*  frequently  occur.  The  crop  of  |a02,  for  ex- 
ample, was  estltnatra  at  9.2m.v27  chetwerts,  and  that  of 
IhJI  at  only  5.223,7!«)  chet.  (a  chKwrrt  = 6 buthrls  ' 
nearly).  In  1H32,  an  alnindant  year.  SOO.dOO  chrnwert*  | 
weic  export*-d  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  \Vc  *hould  , 
lint  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  be  *o  partkrularin  I 
the*e  notices,  but  for  the  fart  of  it*  haring  been  stated,  in  ‘ 
a consular  return  from  Petersburg,  that  in  1h36  no 
fewer  than  q*urU‘r»  of  mm  were  prmliiced  in  - 

this  government  ! That  any  public  officer  should  have 
made  *urh  a statement,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  ' 
thnniil  have  printed  it  without  note  or  comment  of  any  i 
kind,  is.  If  not  .v  singular,  at  all  eienl*  r.ither  a remark-  ' 
aide  rircumst.ance.  It  may  be  affirmed,  with  the  utmoH  \ 
conluU-nre,  that  the  entire  prulurc  of  Uie  government 
never  amounted  to  12  million  quarter*,  either  in  Ik.*).^  nr 
any  other  year.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  culti- 
vated and  cultivable  lands  in  the  government  amount  to 
alKHit  decUtlnes,  or  to  very  near  fi.onn,(s)o  arre*.  . 

Now.  supjiosing  this  land  to  Im*  aJl  in  cultiv.ition  (which 
it  i*  not ),  the  invariable  practice  here  Is  to  take  two  crops 
and  then  fallow,  so  that  a third  p.srt  of  the  land  is  con- 
stantly waste,  leaving  4 miilumt  of  acres  under  crop.  If  . 
each  acre  prixluced.  nt  an  nver.ige.  3 quarter*,  the  total 
produce  would  be  12  mlllton  qiurters;  but  when  we 
■war  in  ntiud  the  iMckward  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
(Miicrty  of  the  soil  in  the  N.  half  of  the  governmetit, 
where  the  return  I*  said  not  to  exceed  3 or  4 limes  the 
sceil.  it  will  l>e  Immetliately  s«-en  that  if  we  estimate  the  ' 
entire  produce  in  ordinary  years  at  P.OOO.(Mii)  un.irters, 
we  fthall  most  proitably  be  a g<M>d  deal  beyund  rather  than 
within  the  mark.  It  is  to  be  ol>«ervcd,  too,  tliat  by  far 
the  l.irgcr  portion  of  the  produce  is  rye,  wheat  not  con- 
stituting aInivc  one  ilith  part  of  the  total  produce  ; and 
we  may  farther  observe,  tint  it  would  cost  from  l.‘<s.  to 
2(i«.  to  convey  a quarter  uf  this  wheat  cither  to  Peters- 
burg or  to  a ship  in  the  roads  off  Taganrog.  In  the  sea 
of.AzofT.  I'hc  (arasAntry  are  well  treated,  and  in  good 
rircuinstances.  Hemp  is  extensively  grown;  the  value  _ 
of  the  quantity  exportinl  amouiitlog,  according  to  Schnit-  ' 
zler.  to  I.OUO.iKlO  roubles  a ve.ar. 

The  forest*  along  the  Mocksha  supply  a gno<l  deal  of 
timber  fur  ship  and  lK>at  building  ; and  the  Inhabi.  are 
there  prliirljwlly  woori- cutlers,  can»cntcr*.  cooper*,  or 
pitch  and  Ur  n^er*.  t.'attle,  principally  brought  from 
(he  st<‘p|>e*  uf  the  Don.  the  \Volga.  and  the  Caiirasui, 
arenummnii,  and  are  extensively  tattened  for  the  ueigh- 
ItourioK  governmems.  and  for  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
In  Ih32  the  stock  of  shrM>  was  estimatovl  at  l.(Xxt.ooO  ' 
heail.  amt  G;n,hU0  hogs.  Th>7  horse*  belonging  to  the 
gentry  are  good,  and  hare  iviMin  much  improved  by  the 
stud  kept  by  the  OrtofT  l'(mily  ; Irtit  the  horses  of  the  nen- 
s.antr)'  are  wr«-lchod.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
iscarrii-d  on  to  a considerable  extent.  Peter  the  Great 
estalilished  an  extensive  doth  manufactory,  for  (he  service 
of  government,  at  the  village  of  IVmdari.  This,  however, 
was  burnt  down  in  lH3d : but  having  been  since  rrlniilt 
on  a great  scale,  ft  now  (|ivl2)  gives  employment  to  about 
2.flfi0  males,  and  1,150  females  : the  consumption  of  wxiol  ' 
is  smted  at  •‘Ni.OOU  lexMls  a year  ; aod  tx*siai‘s  fundsliing  : 
4(U,(JUU  arschine*  of  cloth  annually  for  the  army,  it  pro-  . 


duces  other  goods,  worth  1,500.000  roubles.  It  has  alto 
luimermis  forges,  diitillerles,  tallow  factories,  mills  (of 
which  a very  fine  one  belong*  to  Count  KoutalvoflD,  Ac. 
I*rinci|>al  towns,  TambofT,  Morchnnsk.  Chatok,  Jelatma. 
Ltpet>K,  Ac.  (.Sw  Schnittitr.  I.a  Hus*u'.  p.  SGI  ; Potutrt 
fiat  kaiserik  Rtutiand,  p.  5G3.  ; VenabUM'  .Aiissfd,  p. 
8.33.  Ac.) 

TAwaorp,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  about  the  centre  of  which  it  Is  situated, 
on  thc^l  sna.  8‘t't  m.  S.E.  JIomtiw  ; lat.  52-  4y  12"  N., 
long  41*^  4.V  16"  F.  Pop.,  in  ISJO,  itrcordlng  to  an  offi- 
cial statemfut.  20,147.  The  town,  which  is  about  2 ro. 
In  length,  by  1 m.  in  breadth,  was  originally  founded  and 
fortified  in  IG3G  at  a defence  against  the  Incurilont  of  the 
Nf»gal  Tartar*.  The  houses  are  prlnripally  of  wood; 
Imu  there  are  varhai*  stone  ehurche*.  a large  monastery, 
gymnasiiini.  civil  hospital,  a military  orphan  asylum.  Ac. 
In  the  school  of  cadets  at  TaintM>(T.  about  l(X>  pu|)41s. 
sons  of  nobles,  arc  iiisirurtrd  in  French,  Oennan,  mili- 
tary exercises,  Ac. ; aod  the  mi»*t  intdlig«*nl  are  after- 
wards sent  to  the  coiyji  dc  radfti  at  Petersburg.  A higli 
school  for  young  lactiet  was  founded  in  Ih34.  and  there 
are  various  other  schools.  Mnnuracturcs  of  woivllcn 
riolhs.  alum,  vitriol,  Ac.  are  established  ; and  the  town 
ha*  active  general  Iraile. 

TA  M K.  a river  of  England.  Ace  Th*w*a 

T.\M  WORTH,  a pul.  and  rounic.  bor.,  nvarket  town, 
and  par.  of  Englami.  principally  in  the  co.  Stafford,  but 

Fiaatly  also  in  Warwickshire,  l>eing  dlvidin!  into  two  parts 
»y  the  Tame,  where  It  I#  Joined  bv  the  Anker,  m.  S.E. 
Idchfield.  Area  of  pari.  Ivor,  which  the  Bouti^ry  Act 
mode  co-exten*>ve  with  the  par.,  12,920  acres.  Pop.  uf 
do.,  in  1431.7,1x2.  'I'lie  town  is  well  built,  and  a hand- 
some bridge  i*  thrown  across  each  of  tiie  rivers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  yiuHic.  Boumt.  Hrp.,  the  pitp.  of  both  the 
bor.  and  par.  nnpeare<i.  at  the  time  (|x37).  to  be  station- 
ary, or  dtHTcasing  rather  than  otherwise.  Thi*  may  tm 
Bltributcil  in  some  measure  to  the  decay  of  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  pUre.  and  to  the  tTre.aking  up  ol  the 
large  establishment  of  the  late  Sir  It.  Peel.  The  town 
was  not  then  lightisi  ; but  the  inhabitant*  were  about  to 
n**e*s  themselves  under  the  general  act  for  that  purpswe. 
The  gas  works  were  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  now 
well  lightcfl.  It  Is  pxvrd  at  the  expense  of  the  r»>rpo- 
ration.  The  par.  church,  dedicated  to  st.  Mitha.  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a very  ancient  nunnery. 

it  is  a large,  handsome  edifice,  with  a fine  tower,  .and 
a crypt  under  part  of  the  church.  Some  portions  are  of 
decorated  »Ute,  and  some  pen»cndlciilar.  ami  Ijoih  cootl; 
some  of  the  window*  have  had  very  fine  tracery.  In  tho 
tower  is  a niriims  double  staircase."  (llicktHan'i 
ArchA  Nunieroui  momim>'nl*  ailorn  the  Interior  »if 
tin*  church,  'i'iir  liv  ing,  a jx  rj*eltial  ciirarv.  wi'flh 
a year,  1«  in  the  gift  of  — Uc**iiv.:ton,  Esq.  There  are 
various  dissenting  ch.'ipel*,  an  lM•s|■ilai  for  i4  poor  men 
and  women,  foundcil  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Guy.  the 
founder  of  the  famous  hn»pit.al  in  Southwark  which 
l>c.iri  ids  name;  a grammar  sctiool,  which  receit«l  «'ii- 
dnwments  lH>th  from  Edward  3T  and  EllialM’th.  Very 
recimtly  a free.school  has  been  estalilished  by  (he  pre- 
sent xir  llolHTt  Peel,  and  there  are  other  *cho«>l*.  Bc»ti 
from  the  gramm.tr  sch'ml  are  eligible  to  a *«'holar*hlp  m 
Catherine  Hall,  t*ainbridge.  and  a native  of  the  town  to 
afdlowship  in  St.  Jc>hn‘s  College,  ('amhiidge.  On  an 
artificial  height,  near  the  town,  is  Tamwurth  Castle,  a 
seat  of  the  Tomnsliend  family.  Thl*  castle,  thmigh 
now  much  mtxiernited.  is  of  great  antinnlty,  having, 
arrorditig  to  tome  authorities,  been  foundt<d  by  KtheU 
fii'da.  daughter  of  Allred.  It  was  conferred,  w ith  tho 
town  of  Tamworth.  by  \Villi.-un  the  ('ouqueror.  on 
Robert  de  Mannion.  Lord  of  Fimienav  in  Normandy, 
the  exploits  of  one  of  whose  supposed  ifescendAUU  have 
i*een  tmmortnlise<1  in  the  IhuI  of  Scott’s  poems. 

Calico-printing,  and  the  manufortme  of  superfine 
narrow  w«xiHen  cloths,  wore  the  chief  branches  of  In- 
dustry at  Tamworth ; but  of  late  years  they  liave  mo- 
terialiy  declined. 

Tamworth.  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Watling 
Street,  was  a place  of  much  ronseqiienre,  and  the  fa- 
vourite rcsideucc  of  the  Mercian  kings  during  the  Hep. 
tarchy.  It  appc.ir*  to  have  Imen  a borough  by  pre*crij»- 
t»on ; but  wa*  re-incorporated  hr  Eliiabeth.  Tire  mu- 
nicipal borough,  which  is  much  less  oxlrasive  than  the 
tvarUamentary  borough,  is  governed  by  4 aldermen  and 
12  couneiliors ; it  ha*  no  commission  of  the  peace, 
thnugli  quarter  sessions  for  civil  causes  are  held.  Corp. 
revenue.  In  IMO.  377/.  7*.  Sd.  The  Commissioner*  of 
Inquiry  into  the  mimiclpal  afT.ur*  of  the  ditferent  bor*., 
spr*:ik  highly  of  the  past  government  of  Tamworth. 
" Tiie  governing  bodv  i*  whoHy  self-elected  : it  dors 
n'U  appear,  however,  tlmt  the  power  thvis  vested  in  the 
body  ho*  Iw^m  in  any  respect  abused.  Neither  does  it 
api>ear  (hot  the  eorporatton,  either  as  regard*  the  an. 
poiiitment  of  memlK*rs  to  the  IxHly  cor(>oratc.  or  the 
excriite  of  the  elceiivu  franchtve,  have  lNH*n  siibji*ct  to 
the  o)icration  of  any  undue  local’  iufiucua*.  The  at>- 
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of  alt  cnmpUinl  lentls  to  th**  concluiion  that  the 
ulijt'cti  of  munic  ipal  it'iTcroment  hate  U*en  satUfarlorily 
attained  in  UiU  U»r»m}th ; that  the  governing  binly  ha> 
iieen  juilkioiuly  Jiuttce  veil  adnilnlitered. 

and  the  rctenue*  carefulljr  applied  to  nuhlic  purpotet." 
Tamworth  h i*  sent  2 rorm*.  to  the  li.  of  C.  since  the 
Mh  of  KU*al>»*th.  Frevlouvly  to  the  Ueform  Act.  the 
right  of  vutinu  wa*  In  the  inh.ibitanti  paying  scot  and 
lot.  Reg.  ehTlom.  in  ifCty -10,  Siil.  The  present  dii* 
tlnguishi-d  parhaTnonlary  leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Bart., 
has  represented  Tamworth  fur  a lengthened  period,  and 
ims  br^n  one  of  its  greatest  benefartori.  Ills  seat. 
Drayton  Manor,  is  al>oul  I ro.  S.  the  town.  (,Mun.  Corp. 
and  Hound.  H<pt.  AppcndiT.SiC.) 

T.ASJORK,  a distr.  of  llindostan,  presld.  Madr.is. 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  In  British  India^  ranking 
in  point  of  cultivation  .md  pnxlucttveness  next  to  Hurd* 
w.m  in  Bengal.  It  lie*  nrinripailjr  betvci'en  lat.  10®  and 
II®  30'.  and  the  7'.Jth  and  Hfnh  deg*,  of  K.  long.,  having 
N . the  dlslr.  of  Trichinopoly,  W.  Madura,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  S.  and  E.  Area,  H.d'25  sq.m.  I’oii.,  in  1k31, 
I.12H.730.  AlK>ut  bitif  the  pror.  is  a flat  alluvial  delta 
formetl  and  completely  Irrigated  by  numerous  branches 
of  the  ('oierooii.  which  constitutes  the  N.  boundary. 
This  delta  is  justly  ronsldered  the  granary  of  the  Madras 
territories  ; almost  the  whole  of  it  is  cultir.-ttrd  with  rice, 
which  U here  produced  in  hxrger  qiuiitilirs  and  with 
more  certainty  than  in  any  otJier  distr.  on  the  E.  ervost. 
The  average  gross  produce  in  rice  (not  iwddy)  j’early,  U 
estimated  at  JW.ldfi  gnrer.  {Madrat  S<tr  Almnnac, 
IKR*.)  The  rest  of  the  d'.ntr.  S.  of  the  delta  It  on  a 
considerably  higher  level ; its  surface  is  undulaliug,  and 
It  comprises  m-iny  varieties  of  soil. 

Tartjore  was  formerly  assessed  under  the  ryot-war  sys- 
tem,  but  this  was  afterwards  abandoned  (br  (he  village 
settlement,  under  which  last  both  the  revenua  and 
cultivation  have  increased  very  considerably.  ((’o«on, 
in  Hep.  1K32.)  The  district  is  famous  for  lu  excellent 
roads. 


The  pop.  is  for  the  most'  part  Hindoo,  and  chic*fly 
agricultural ; tmt  there  are  some  mamifacttires  of  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs,  of  copyter  utensils  at  ('uinlxocoonum.  Ma- 
nurgooda.  Ac.  Tl»eic.  however,  have  declined  greatly 
of  lute  yev*.  owing  to  the  tmtmrt.ition  of  che.i{>er  Eng- 
lish g«MHlt.  though  some  maiuifarliiri-d  articles  are  still 
exportcnl  with  Ih**  .agricultural  produce  to  Bengal,  Achtn, 
TranqiH-bar.  aiul  the  niljacent  districts.  Tim  imports 
nre  iron.  s.vltpetre.  dr)  gr.iin,  nil.  ghie.  wax,  tainarinils, 
Ac.  from  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Triihlnopoly,  Ac.  The 
trade  of  Tanjtire  Is  very  considerable : In  K37-1H  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  rnp. 

Total  nuhlic  reviuuie  hr  the  same  tear.  -I  T.’tH.cs.y  rnp. ; 
expenditure,  62«*,tj77  rup. ; so  that  in  a jx-cumary  point 
of  view  it  Is  A very  valuatik*  possession. 

Taiijnri'  was  never  |H*rmam-ntly  conquerctl  by  the  ^lo- 
haraincdan*,  and  Hindoo  institutions  and  e<litices  hare 
been  |>reserved  In  It  in  much  purity  and  ps’rfectinu.  In 
almowt  every  TlUage  there  is  a iiago«l.x,  with  a lofty  gate- 
way of  massive  though  not  elegant  nrchiterture,  in  which 
sundry  Brahmins  are  maintained ; and  on  all  the  great 
rrMuii  leading  to  these  ]>taces  are  choultries  for  the  ar- 
commiMiaiion  of  pilgrim*.  The  district  has  Iwcn  notrxl 
for  the  |>r(  valence  of  mttees.  In  antiquity  it  ennstituted 
the  princi{>aUty  of  ('hola,  whence  the  whole  coast  after- 
wards .-trqiiired  the  name  of  Coromandel.  It  was  con- 
quered by  tho  M.'ihratias  In  : hut  we  came  quietly 
Into  its  |H)ssession  in  1799,  on  condition  of  allowing  the 
rajah  a lac  of  star  o.igodos  .xtmI  a Qflh  part  of  iu  nett  re- 
venue annually.  (.vadroj  Almanac Jor\>s3ti\  llanuUvn  i 
and  Pari.  Reps.) 

'i’sNjoaK,  a large  city  of  llindostan,  cap.  of  (he  above 
dlslr.,  in  a plain  S.  of  the  Colertw'n.  .and  170  m.  S.E. 
M.xdras-  Lntfliil®  4V  N..  long.  12'  K.  Its  is  not 
tt.atcd.  but  is  prohubly  from  3*\0t’0  to  4»i,(i(4).  It  Is  said 
to  lie  nearly  6 m.  in  clrc.,  and  con>bt*  of  two  separate 
portions.  Imth  forllrtrtl  , rne  comprising  the  palace  and 
other  pultlir  buildings ; and  the  other  a celebrated  pa- 
goda (M-rhaps  the  lini'it  spi-rimen  in  India  of  apyrainidi- 
cal  temple.  Its  grand  tower  is  RrO  ft.  hi  height,  and  is 
remarkcibte  for  it*  ihnidicity.  In  a cmcreti  area  in  this 
temple  is  a bull  carved  in  bhu'k  granite,  lb  ft.  in  length, 
by  12J  ft.  In  heiahl,  deemed  one  of  the  U*st  work*  of 
ifindoo  art.  crose  to  tiic  temple  sUinds  an  English 
rimrrh.  Arrordiiig  to  Ilatnilion,  Tanjore  appears  to 
have  been  pretty  strongly  fortlfl«Hl ; and  the  city  i*  more 
regularly  built,  .xiid  has  a larger  pmtKvrtion  of  Kvild  and 
oniamental  wlifices  than  any  otiier  niitivetown  S.  of  the 
Krishna.  In  the  pal.ice  is  n group  of  tiic  late  rajah  and 
hii  tutor,  the  Danish  missionary  Schwarts,  executed  at 
the  desire  of  llic  rajah  hy  l-'laxmuu.  The  British  re«i- 
driiry  is  outside  the  walls  to  the  S.  Tanjore  wa*  unsur- 
cessfuHy  besieged  hy  liio  British  in  1749.  and  the  Ercnch 
in  ITfvfi : but  was  t.'ikrn  hy  the  funner  in  1773.  {HaottUcn  / 
lUber.in  Mod.  Trap-,  fee.) 

TAORMIN.A  (an.  Tarromimum,  or  Taurommitnn'^, 
a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Missina,  cap.  r.itit.,  on  a hi.-h, 
iQOuniam,  ou  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  alH>ut 


half-way  ivetween  Messina  and  Catania,  ludns  30  m. 
S.W.  the  former,  .and  31  m.  N.E.  the  Utter.  Pop.,  in 
ti43l,  3,929.  Travellers  speak  hi  the  highest  terms  of  the 
surrounding  ac«‘ncry.  •*  Were  I,”  says  Swlnbumr,  “to 
name  a place  that  possesses  every  grand  and  l'>‘auteaus 
qualification  for  forming  a plciiire^a  place  on  which  1 
should  with  to  employ  the  powers  of  a Salvator  or  a 
Poussin.  I'nnrmina  should  be  the  object  of  niy  choice. 
Everr  thing  belonging  to  it  is  in  a large,  sublime  style.” 
It  is  iuriiS^  by  an  irregular  wall  and  lines,  constructed 
by  the  Saracens,  surmounted  by  an  old  Saracenic  castle 
- .and  more  modern  works  •,  and  aiMve  all,  on  the  summit 
I of  a tabled  clitf.  ts  the  inconsiderable  town  and  military 
I post  of  Mola.  Though  Taormina  has  an  immod«’ratc 
I proportion  of  convents  and  large  buildings.  It  1*  ill 
1 built  and  dirty,  and.  notwitlistanding  its  elevated  sitna- 
tinn,  it  is  saiu  lu  he  but  ioditTereutly  healliiy.  {SmyiA.) 
On  a ftfuntain,  in  the  main  street,  part  of  ihe  statue  of  a 
centaur,  with  the  a<tdiliou  of  a coojht  nimbus,  is  held  to 
represent  St.  Pancros,  a oativc  of  Uie  town,  and  its  pro- 
tector 1 

Taormina  has  some  splendid  remains  of  antiquity. 
Its  theatre,  which  is  most  probably  of  Cn^ek  origin.  1s 
the  object  of  universal  admiration.  It  is  of  very  ample 
dimensions,  being  capable  of  accommodating  no  fewer 
than  40,(t>U  spictators  (O^s/iyfA),  and  is  wonderfully  well 
preserved.  It  i*  principally  excavated- in  the  slo|>eof  the 
muuiiUin,  its  seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock:  the 
pntscenium  and  parts  connected  with  the  stage  are  built 
of  hrick,  and  are  nearly  entire;  the  space  allotted  to  the 
orchestra  is  also  prtterved.  as  w<-ll  as  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  actors.  It*  greatest  bre»Uh  (measured  on 
the  plan  in  JlustelTi  Sictlp)  is  alKUit  360  ft. ; it*  extreme 
length.  34iO  ft. ; audit  is  lo  admirably  contrived  that, 
erc-n  now,  the  slightest  noise,  os  tlie  tearing  of  a piece  of 
papi-r  on  tiic  stage.  Is  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  theatre.  The  seats  command  the  moat  su- 
perb views  of  .Mount  Etna,  Aci  Reale.  Catania,  and,  It  is 
said,  of  the  country  even  as  far  as  Syracuse.  “ Tho 
spot,”  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  “ si-ems  to  have  tx*en  created 
for  a public  edifice  : behind  and  before  are  steep  preci- 
pice*, which  leave  just  room  suSicirnt  to  place  this  most 
notile  and  magtiificeiit  structure.  1 visite«l  it  frequently, 
and  never  left  it  without  regret.”  (il.  193.)  lu  addition 
to  the  the.itre.  Taormina  has  an  entire  aide  of  a nauma- 
rhia,  upwards  of  3,‘>0ft.  in  length,  with  the  remains  of  the 
aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  that  supplied  It  with  water  ; 
and  in  every  direction  round  the  town  are  sepulchre*, 
reiiot.iphs.  tesselatcd  pavements,  remains  of  ri-markabie 
ediliccf,  Ac.,  altrsting  it*  ancient  wi'alth  ami  magnifi- 
cence. The  churches  have  little  remarkable,  tiiough  that 
of  St.  Bancras  np;>earf‘d  to  Sir  R.  4.\  Hoare  to  be  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  probably,  he  says,  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  the  town,  'loe  Dominic,m  convent  has  a Urge 
court,  siirroundetl  with  columns  of  tine  brown  and  white 
1 marble.  The  inhabs.  have  some  tr.vle  in  wines  and 
' hemp,  the  former  being.  It  Is  said,  of  su|>eri''r  quality, 
though  very  Inferior  to  what  they  mu*t  have  been  in  an- 
tiquity. when  they  occupied  a hfgh  place  at  the  Homau 
batiiiut-ts. 

Tauromlnium  Is  of  uncertain  origin  * it  was  taken  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  ‘Mth  Oiytnpind,  or  about 
anno  dhS  B.  c.  A Roman  colony  was  cettli'd  in  it  by 
Julius  l’a**ar.  The  ancient  city  was  ruined  hy  the  Sara- 
cens in  WIH ; since  » hlch  it  has  never  recovered  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  ancient  Importance.  (SmyiM'i 
: Sici/p,  p.  I'JS.  129  i Russel/,  p.  241— 24K.  • SirR.C.  Hoare, 

. Class.  Tour,  p.  194— 9(0. ; Str/R^Hme  ; ISrpdone.) 

IWRANTO  (an.  Tarentum),  a famous  city  and  sea- 
pr.rt  of  S.  {(.niy,  kingd.  of  Napii'4,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
Otranto,  anciciillr  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  crle- 
t>rAte«t  cities  of  3fagna  GraK-ia,  near  the  M.  extremity  of 
the  Gulpli  of  Taranto,  42  m.  W.  S.W.  Brindisi,  and 
IfiOm.  K-S.K.  Na;>les.  Iail.40®  2b'  N.;  long.  17-  3i'  E. 
Top.  estimated  hy  Biirge**  and  Olliers  at  IH.OCO.  It 
stands  on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  an 
island,  separating  the  gulph.  or  outer  ira,  Irnm  an  inner 
bay.  called  tho  I.ittle  Sex  (Mare  Pieetdo).  15  or  16  m.  m 
clrc.  At  ill  N.  extremity  is  the  old  channel,  leading  to 
the  Mare  I'lrcolo,  crossed  by  a bridge  alxjut  160  yards  in 
length,  over  which  an  aqueduct  is  brought,  conveying 
water  to  the  city  from  the  mcxintainsof  Mutina,  aiiout 
12  m.  distant.  The  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town 
I is  artificial,  having  been  originally  opened  by  Eerdi- 
nand  I.,  and  deepened  by  Fbihp  II.  : it  also  is  crossed 
I by  a bridge  about  .50  vards  in  length.  In  antiquity  the 
' citadel  (H'ctipied  the  site  of  th«  mt^em  city. 

I The  harlKiur  of  Taranto  Is  excellent,  and  might,  with 
< little  diQlculty.  be  made  all  but  perfect.  In  antiquity 
j the  Mare  I'jccolo,  or  Inner  bay,  was  the  principal  ren- 
• dezvous  of  the  Tareiitine  ships,  where  they  lay  ^rfectly 
I secure  from  hostile  attacks,  and  as  safe  In  other  res{>ecu 
I as  if  they  had  been  in  dock.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 
j bay  Is  miw,  however,  so  choked  up  with  rubbisli,  that  ft 
' I*  arci-«siblo  only  lo  small  boats  ; but  It  might  be  ea*Uy 
clc-irid  out.  and  the  l>aiin  rendered  os  useful  ,Ts  ever. 
Adjoining  tho  town,  the  Mare  Piccolo  hoi  Irum  4 lo  6 
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r«thom»  w«t^r.  The  pretent,  or  outer  harbour,  U at 
onee  exteiitive  and  tafe.  There  are  4 falhntni  water 
clme  to  the  (own  ^ ami  the  bar,  which  it  ranarioui,  it 
prtiliTted  hr  the  itUmii  of  St.  f’eter  and  St.  raul. 

It«  titmlion  it  ttrikinit  and  tlnfmlar,  and  di^pite  the 
rhanse  in  il»  f<irttine«.  Swiiiinirne  tavt  Itt  appe .trance  it 
replete  with  wundrrfui  l>eantiet.  The  ancient  city  ex> 
tended  along  the  thorei  (Mith  of  the  gulph  and  the^are 
}'ice<iln,  and  the  walls  which  ran  from  the  one  to  the 
other  form<*d  the  b.t«e  of  the  triangular  ijiace  which  it 
covered.  Of  itt  magnificent  buildiiigt,  which  included 
a temule  of  Ketitune,  the  guardian  deitf  of  the  city, 
tcarrely  any  vettlge*  exist,  except  the  uutlinet  of  an  am- 
phitlieatre,  tome  fubstriictiont  of  ap|Kirc-ritIy  a Homan 
work,  and  an  immense  matt  com i>otm  of  fragments  of 
pottery.  **  The  shape  of  the  nunlern  city  hat  l*een.  w ith 
tome  justice,  assimilated  to  a ship,  bi'ing  wide  in  the 
cetitre,  .md  tapering  at  each  end.  The  principal  street 
runs  from  one  of  its  extremitirs  to  the  other  in  a waving  i 
line;  anil  narrow  and  tortuous  commiinirationt  lead  to 
two  other  parallel  »tre»’ttt  one  of  which  exteinls  along  , 
the  waters  of  the  mitward  gulph.  but  considerably  above  , 
their  level,  and  it  defended  from  their  fury  hy  a parai«t  } 
Wall  and  projecting  battery.  Here  the  best  houses  are  ; 
ftitiiated.  The  M.arina.on  the  coiitr.try,  which  tsoriieri  t 
the  inner  l«sy,  nr  Mare  I’icmlo.  is  irarcely  raised  almre  : 
its  surface;  and  nothing  ran  present  a stronger  contrast  ' 
than  the  crowded,  filthy,  but  ihcly  aiir*e:iranee  of  the 
last,  opposed  to  the  quiet,  clean,  but  m'serteci  asp«-ct  of 
the  former.  I'he  M.-iriim  it  inhabited  cntiicly  t>y  fisher, 
men  ami  their  families,  who  constitute  more  than  lialf 
the  jmp.  of  the  place.”  (Onim.  Tour.  p.  The 

cathedral,  di'dicated  to  Son  Calaldo,  a native  of  Ireland, 
it  itrhty  adornril  within,  and  has  a silver  statue  of  rtt 
patron  luiint,  some  ancient  eoJumns.  Inlaiil  work  in  pletrc 
dure,  ^c.  Taranto  iiai  a formidable  hmking  castle  com* 
mviding  itt  harbour,  numerous  convents,  a tliiN'osnn 
temin.iry,  two  hospitals,  an  orjihan  asjium,  and  manu- 
faclur*^  of  linen  and  cotton  fabric*,  velvets.  Ac.  I'he 
gie.vl  article*  of  c«>mmerre  are  oil  and  the1Ufi*h.  The 
taste  for  the  latter  is  said  to  prevail  at  Taranto  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  aiijr  other  part  of  tlie  kingdom  ; 
and  when  (’raven  visited  trie  citv,  the  governor  ilrew  a 
revenue  from  this  branch  of  tr.iilc  of  about  ‘J4,h(i0  ducats 
a year.  Swinhurtie  speaks  of  having  partaken  at  a single 
meal  of  liS  diffrTent  sorts  of  shell-fivh.  (True.,  1.237.) 
Tile  nelghbnurhoo»l  was  Anciently  famous  for  the  murei 
andyrttrjirrrn,  liut  thesi*  have  been  lupr-rseded  by  musclr-t. 
oysters,  Slc.,  which  are  reared  in  imineiiso  uumbers  in 
tne  Mare  Piccolo. 

Tarentum  was  either  originally  founded,  or,  as  ii  most 
prnlKible,  occupied  i>y  a eolom'  from  .Sparta,  about  anno 
7iJ0  B.c.  The  colonists,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
advantageotu  situation  of  their  new  country  fur  a seat 
of  Commerce  and  commercial  navigation,  isceame  in  no 
very  lengthened  period  distingiiishrd  for  their  prufl. 
cirncy  In  these  dejiarlments  of  industry,  and  their  city 
is  admitted  to  hate  lH*en  the  greatest  emporium  of  S. 
Italy,  or  Magna  Cfrvcia  Tarnttut  t acrritrmoniorvm 
opH*.  Valabriit  quomiam,  et  Apulur,  lotiUMquf  I.ocania 
caput,  cum  magniludinc  ct  tmurt$  pvrtuquc  nohihM,  turn 
rntrabtiis  tHu  : quipftc  in  ip$i$  Adriaiiei  mari$  faucibut 
po$ita,  in  omnet  term*.  Itiriam,  Ulyricum,  Kp>rum, 
Acknfam,  Africnm,  SicUiam  rdn  drmilfit.  (Klorui.  Ilh.  I. 
cap.  Ifi.)  Polybius  also  hai  ably  stated  the  commercial 
advantMCs  enjoyed  by  Tarentum.  (Lib.  x.  Frag.  I.) 

The  history  of  this  gn-at  city  is  very  ImperfectW 
known.  Her  governm*-nt.  like  that  of  most  other  Greelt 
stales,  was  chfTfreiit  at  din*eri-nt  perlmts.  being  sometimes 
a<lminlsterod  by  king*  nr  tTranis.  and  somiUlmes  liy  the 
p«*’>ple.  .She  was  distinguished  not  only  by  lier  wealth 
and  commetce.  but  by  the  splendour  of  her  pulilic  butid- 
Itigs  and  works  of  art.  She  also  heeamr  a favourite  seat 
of  literature  and  science;  and  the  follower*  of  Pviha- 

f:oras,  though  proscrtlM<«l  in  other  part*  of  Italy,  found 
ler?  a safe  asylum.  The  famous  pnilosophi-r  Arcliylas, 
n disciple  of  Pyth.vgoras,  was  repeatedly  placed  by  the 
siiffTHget  «)f  his  fellow.rltliens  at  the  he.id  of  the  go- 
vermnenl  ; and  shewed,  by  his  judicious  conduct  In  civil 
alTairs.  and  at  le.ulrr  of  iKe  armies  of  tiie  rcfiublir,  that 
he  was  no  less  eminent  as  an  administrator  and  a 
general,  than  a*  a aionilict,  a meehanl«t.  and  a geometer. 

( firucteri,  lint.  1‘htLnopk.,  i 1 1 IH.  ; see,  also,  llorace't 
Odr  to  Atrhytoi.  Ilh.  i.  ode  2*-) 

The  refinement  produceii  by  the  arcnmulatinn  of 
wrnlth  and  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  has 
been  sup|M*sed  by  most  anciriit  writers,  and  by  their 
conyUfs  in  moilrrn  time*,  to  have  had  a mo-^t  injurious  , 
influence  over  the  martial  virtue*  of  tlte  Tarentlnei.and 
to  h.vve  occatlnnevl  an  all  but  universal  degeneracy  and 
corru|rtlon  of  manners.  1’here  does  not.  Ii<»wever.  ap-  j 
pear  to  l>e  any  real  ground  for  such  Imputalicin*.  When  ( 
the  privgress  of  Konie  towards  universal  dominion 
Immght  her  armlet  and  fleet*  into  the  territories  and  i 
sent  adjoining  Tarentum,  the  latter  did  not  teek  to  pnr-  I 
f ha»»‘  .*  treacherous  truce,  by  snbunttingtotlir  dictates  **f 
tbe  liotnaii  gt^iieialt.  On  the  cutitrary, she  made  every  I 
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effort  to  maintain  her  Independence;  and  as  she  knew 
that  her  own  forces  were  inadequate  for  such  a tlrugglc, 
the  wisely  sought  assittanee  from  other*  ; and  It  wa*  at 
her  instigation  that  Pvrrhti*  invadeil  Italy.  After  the 
departure  of  Pyrrhut.  Tarentum  attached  herself  to  the 
(larty  of  Hannibal  ; and  It  was  not  owing  to  any  deficiency 
of  bravery,  but  to  treachery,  that  Kabiui  ultimately  ob- 
taln«*«l  |>o*tcstinn  of  the  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romani  on  this  was  consistent 
with  their  behaviour  on  every  limllar  occasion.  The 
city  was  delivered  up  tomilltary  execution  ; and  sueh  of 
the  tnhal).,  amoimtitig  to  alaiut  30,000,  as  hud  cscaiwd  the 
massacre,  were  sold  for  slave*.  {Tiriut,  lib.  xxvii.  caps 
13 — Ifi.  ; Piutarck's  I He  qf  Fnbitu,  SfC.) 

Tamitum  never  fuliv  reeover»M  from  this  dreadful 
bbiw  ; though,  nntwilthstanding  the  preference  show  n by 
the  Homans  for  Uriinduslum,  she  h.^d  again  bet'oine,  in 
Strabo’s  time,  a con*id*-rable  city.  A little  to  the  N.K, 
of  Tarentum,  near  the  (Lvlrttis.  were  iitu.vlcd  the  fertile 
valley  and  ridge  of  Aulon.  the  he.-mtit'a  of  which  have 
t>een  de*rrit>ed  in  turh  glowing  terms  by  Horace.  (Lllu 
ii.  od.  C.)  In  aildition  to  the  authorities  referrt^  to 
above,  see  alsu  Ancient  VmucrttU  ilntory.  xit.  I4t<.  and 
Mix.  ofio  id  ) 

'rAH.AHR,  a manufacturing  town  of  the  S.  of  France, 
dcp.  Khnne,  rap.  cant.,  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  road 
from  ParU  to  Lyon*.  20  m.  S.VV.  the  latter.  Pop.,  in 
A, W*0;  or.  hVc.  comm..  7.7fi2.  It  U the  centre  of  a 
manufoerure  of  plain  and  figured  muslins,  which,  within 
a circle  of  from  10  to  20  league*  of  mountainous  country, 
employs  wholly  or  In  part  at  leiut  AU.UOd  hands,  about 
20,000  bt'ing  adult  handloom  weavers,  from  Ift.OOO  to 
H'i,(gi0  women  and  children  cmployetl  subtidiarr  to  th'-»e, 
frmn  4.000  to  A.OOU  employed  as  agents  or  otiu  rwise  liy 
the  m.*iiufac1urer«.  the  re»t.  chiefly  female*,  being  oev  ii- 
pied  in  rmbroideiing  or  figiiring  tfie  plain  goods.  Most 
of  the  weaver*.  Ac.  work  at  their  own  homi-t,  and  the 
m.vnufacturers  do  not  generally  carry  on  bii»{iH‘*i  on  a 
large  trale,  or  employ  many  hands.  There  it  one  fac> 
tory,  however,  (that  of  the  Messrs.  Macrullorh  from 
tilasgow,)  In  which  from  100  to  2ii0  hands  are  employed, 
and  goods  are  prodiiriHl  which  are  said  to  be  fully  equal 
(n  those  of  Clasgow,  though  we  are  not  di*po*ed  to  placo 
implicit  confidence  In  this  statoinent  *'  A portion  of  tlie 
weaver*  in  the  country  gel  from  75  cents,  to  )|  fr,  a 
day  ; those  of  the  town  from  2 fr  to  2 fr.  60  c.  ami  some- 
times 3 fr.,  according  to  their  skill.  The  manufacturer 
furnishes  only  the  and  the  upper  mounting,  all  the 
rest  being  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen.  TIiom*  who 
are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year  round,  whereas  those 
in  the  country  do  not  weave  for  more  than  st'ven  months 
a year,  the  remaining  five  months  being  occupied  in 
agricultural  employment.”  {llandUfom  ii'earers'  Rep. 
i.  124  ) 

The  Tarare  weavers  are  pretty  well  lodged,  fed,  and 
clothed;  and  Villerme  rt'laU-s,  Je  ne  ctmnait  nucunc 
fnbnque  cn  France  oit  let  tiucrands  rn'airni  paru  amir 
dcM  nurun  et  det  habitudrt  uU-illcurei,  aucune  vtUr 
manujacturihre  qui  m'ait  qffert  ntutna  d'irropm$  et 
moint  de  libertins  que  Tarare.  (Tableau  dcs  Uuvriers, 
Ac.  1.  IKS.) 

TAHA.SCON,  a town  of  France,  dep,  Bouches-dii* 
Hhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Khune,  opposite  Hcniirairv, 
with  w hlch  It  communicates  by  a new  •us{>enfion.bri(ige, 
13  m.  F,.  br  S.  Nismet.  Pop.,  In  lA3f>.  {<.230.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  Aankiwl  by  towers,  and  it  commandf*d 
by  a castle  on  a rock  overhanging  the  river,  built  In  the 
LUh  century,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  ('mints  of 
Provence.  The  streets  are  wide  and  r<-guUr,  amt  one  of 
the  principal  Is  lineil  with  arcades.  The  par.  church,  a 
fine  ('tuthic  edifice  of  the  11th  centur)-,  ha*  a richly 
scul|iturpd  entraurv,  and  a siit>terranean  chapel.  In  which 
is  a marble  statue  of  St.  Martha.  Taraiq^i  ha*  a pub- 
lic library,  a theatre,  town-hall,  court  of  justice,  two 
hospitals,  barracks.  Ac. ; and  in  the  neighbourhooil  is  a 
verv  extensive  nursery  colled  the  Ftpmirre  tie  Ton- 
nelfe.  It  has,  alto,  manufacture*  of  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  tome  trade  in  iKMt-bulIiling,  and  in  wine,  brandy, 
and  nil.  (//vgo,  art.  B<iuckct-du-Rltonc i Guide  du 
/'m/ogrtir.  Ac.) 

TATltBKS  (an.  Rigorra,  post  Tarria),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Haute*  Pyrenees,  of  which  it  is  the  rap., 
in  a fine  plain,  on  the  Ad»ur,  here  cros>«*d  by  a stone 
bridge  of  6 arches.  24  m,  P..  by  S.  Pan.  Pop..  In  IKln, 
I2.6U0.  It  Is  one  of  the  U'st  built  and  clcanett  tnan*  in 
the  S.  of  France.  Its  houses,  ronstructe*!  chiefly  of 
marble,  stone,  or  brick,  and  roofed  with  slate,  have 
usually  gardens  attached,  of  coo»iderab)c  site.  A wide 
main  street,  containtug  numerous  inns  ami  cafe*,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  Is  also  divided 
into  three  nearly  equal  portion*,  by  two  large  often 
■pores ; one,  the  Place  dc  Maubourguet,  bring  plantid 
with  trees,  and  forming  a favourite  pmineiw^c,  'Jhu 
street*  crossing  the  main  thoroughfare  are  almost  equally 
wide  and  regular,  and  nearly  all  lead  into  tuhurl**,  of 
which  there  arc  surrounding  the  town  on  every  tide. 
Frvery  quarter  of  Tarbes  is  well  supplied  with  water  fruut 
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the  riffT.  There  are  few  public  edifice*  worth  notice. 
The  most  so  is  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  bishop’s  pa< 
lace,  a bulUllng  of  different  dates,  but  with  an  imMsing 
general  effect.  The  cathedral  Is  on  the  site,  ami,  it  Is 
saiil,  consists  of  a portion  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Bi- 
orra  ; it  is  internally  adorned  with  some  columns  of 
tahan  ^fceia.  The  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Tarbes 
n<iw  serves  for  the  prison.  The  college  and  theatre  are 
handsome.  Tarbi'S  is  a bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  trlbu> 
nals  of  primarv  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a forest 
board,  &c.,  and  has  schools  of  design  and  architecture,  a 
royal  Aep6t  and  some  manufactures,  principally 

of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  It  is  the  great  com* 
merclal  entrepdt  for  the  country  Immediately  N,  of  the 
Pyrenees,  ayd  has  a larjre  market,  once  a fortnight,  fre- 
quented by  Individuals  Irom  a distance  of  eren  JO  leagues 
round.  •*  Here.”  says  Inplli.  “for  the  first  lime,  one 
perceives  a slight  B|>prt»\iinatlon  to  the  Usages  of  the 
country  that  lies  beyond  the  tnajestlc  barrWr  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  Is  vUihle  in  the  dress  of  the  women, 
who  no  longer  cover  their  heads  with  bonnets,  haU,  caps, 
or  handkerchiefs,  but  with  sc.irlet  squares  of  woollen 
stuff,  trtmmed  with  black,  which  they  throw  over  the 
heatl  and  shoulders,  something  in  the  form  nf  the  .Spanish 
mantilla.  Me.”  (/ag/i's's  Pgrcnco,  Ae.,  JJ8.)  Tarbes  is 
on  the  direct  roast  to  Baj^eres  do  Bigorre  (which  see), 
ami  to  Bareges,  distant  only  nbout  2J  m.  S.  (i/wgo,  art. 
Hautfs  Pyrent  fi  ; Diet.  Ofog.,  tfc.) 

T.\KN\  a dtp.  of  France,  reg.  S«  formerly  Inc.  in 
l^ngii«*doc  ; j>rmi-injilly  between  lat.  43°  30'  and  44^  l(K 
and  long.  1°  30'  and  S'^'B.,  haring,  N.  and  K.K.,  Avey* 
rnn  ; S.E,  and  H..  Hrrault  and  Aude  ; S.W.,  Haute 
Garonne;  and  N.W..  Tam-et-Garotme.  Area,  .^734^77 
hectares.  Pop  . In  1»^>,  33.^.S44  This  dep  is  enclosed 
hy  TDountain'ranges  on  the  N.K.  and  S. ; ti  slopes  to  the 
W.,  In  wldch  dlrr*ctlon  its  rivers,  the  ehiof  of  which  are 
llte  Tarn.  Agout,  and  Viour,  have  their  courses.  The 
Tarn  rises  in  .Mount  Lotere.  and  flows  in  a general  S.  W. 
direction,  through  the  de|>*  Losero,  Aveyroo,  and  Tarn, 
to  abmit  rn.  from  Toulouse,  where  it  turns  N.W.,  anti 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Gamnnc,  JJm.  alMjvc  Agen.  Its 
principHl  affluents  are  the  Aveyron.  on  the  right  or  K. 
side,  and  the  .Aguut  on  tlie  h fl.  Florae,  MUbau.  Alby, 
M<>nlanlvin,  and  Moissac  are  oo  its  latnks.  It  ts  na- 
vigable for  atxiiit  90m.  from  its  embouchure.  In  la24, 
the  arable  lands  in  tills  dep.  were  estimated  to  comprise 
3J*».4I0  hectares  ; meadows  ll.«4*trto. ; vineyards.  31,343 
do. ; wrKKis,  K0.29I  do. ; and  heaths  and  wastes,  61 ,439do. 

TabUt.)  With  the  cxcention  of  the  mountain 
tracts,  the  soil,  speaking  generally,  is  extremely  good  ; 
and  the  valleys  arc  not  inferior  In  fertility  to  any  in 
France.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a very  backward 
state  ; and  tlic  rotation  of  crops  can  hardly  Mid  to  b«' 
Introduced.  But  the  supplv  of  corn,  notwlthslandlog, 
excetHls  what  ts  retpilrtMl  nir  borne  consumption.  It 
prf>dufp»  from  dOo.nx)  to  4V>,00(»  hectolitres  of  wine,  of 
which  lh.it  of  GalHac,  partly  red  and  partly  wiilta,  is  the 
Ix'st  The  former  has  ttric  coulevr  trc$/unc*  r,  ^aiirouD 
de  corpi,  du  spiriltieux,  et  itn  bon  gout.  {JuJIim.)  It  is 
improved  by  a sea  voyage  : the  white  wines  have  limihv 
qualities.  Before  the  liitroduction  of  Indigo  into  com- 
merce, a gcKxl  deal  of  woad  was  ralM*d  in  the  dep.,  and 
It  is  still  cultivated  round  Alby.  Cattle,  of  a good 
brecil,  are  rnthcr  nmneruus  ; and  the  prmluce  of  w'oul  is 
estimated  at  l.Vl.tKiU  kilogr.  a year.  In  1855,  of  U4.47U 
proj>erties  suliject  to  the  contrib.  /oMriirc,  42,613  were 
assessed  at  te«s  than  5 fr,  and  only  IU7  at  from  l.OOt)  fr. 
upwards.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  coal,  amt 
m.iriiie.  Near  Alby  Is  a very  extensive  work  fur  the 
conversion  of  Iron  into  su-el.  The  manufacturoof  cotton 
and  woollen  fabHrs  and  yam.  of  which  Castres  is  the 
centre,  employs  about  I.S.OIM)  hands.  Silk  furuitnre  stuff's 
are  m.ide  at  l.nv.'iur  Muroceo  leather,  paper,  n>rds, 
glass.  c(»nper  wares,  files,  Ac.  in  various  parts.  Tarn  is 
divideit  into  4 arronds. ; chief  towns,  Alby,  the  rap., 
Galll.ie.  Castres.  and  Levaur.  It  sends  5 nirmi-  to  trie 
t h.ofDtlJ.  UegUterevl  elrctori,  in  1'v3H.9,  2,461.  Pub. 
lie  revenue,  hi  IKU,  6,433. (>.5;  public  expriuliture.  In 
do  , 4 313.064.  The  hmd*Ux.  or  amtrtbu/U'H  Joncirrr,  is 
Mid  to  be  very  oppressive  in  this  dep.  This  dep.  is  one 
of  iho  chief  se.its  of  I’rote-tantiim  in  France,  and  was 
a principal  scene  uf  the  crus.uies  ag.vinst  the  the  Albi- 
grilses,  (//trgo,  art.  7*arw  ; Dict-Oiog.;  t'rmck  Olftcial 
TnV.*.) 

TAUN-KT-GARONNE.  a dep.  of  France,  re*  S..  In 
al>out  lat.  44°  and  prhiri|Mdly  between  the  1st  aim  2d  de- 
grees of  E.  long. ; having  N.  the  dep.  of  Lot,  E.  Aver- 
n>n.  S.E.  and  S.  I'am  and  Haute  GaronTH),  and  \V. 
Ger*  and  I.ot-et-naronne.  Area,  366,976  hectares.  Pop., 
In  1 H.'Vi,  242,2‘i0.  Surface  generally  undulating;  in  tne 
S.  and  R.  tlirre  are.  Iiowever,  some  hill  ranges  of  con- 
siderable height,  the  sotirces  of  a number  of  small 
streams.  Principal  rivers,  Garonne.  Tam,  and  Aveymn, 
all  flowing  through  the  S.  half  of  the  dep.  In  1854 
nrnlvle  l.imli  were  estimated  to  comprise  229.224  he- 
lares,  the  meadows  17.-3I6  do.,  vineyards  36.7'i3  do.  and 
wroods  4.\3H7  do.  A greater  proportion  of  wheat  is 
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raised  In  this  than  In  any  other  of  the  S.  deps.  of 
France;  the  estimated  prMuce  In  IhS-A  having  been 
I,19t>.0(i6  heetoL  Rye,  maize,  and  oaUare  also  grown  { 
and  the  total  produce  of  ^aln  considerably  excels  the 
home  demana.  The  prod^uco  of  wine  amounts  to  about 
450  hectol.  a year,  of  which  about  250,000  are  exportevl, 
and  converted  into  cats  de  vie.  The  finest  are  the  red 
w ines  of  the  arrond.  of  Castel  Sarraxin,  the  best  of  which 
have  a fine  colour,  <fH  tpirituevx,  et  wis  bun  gout,  {JuUirnt 
244.)  but  the  greater  piortion  are  inferior.  Pi  unes,  flax, 
hemp,  and  oil.K*eds  are  among  the  other  principal  arti- 
cles of  culture.  Irrigation  is  not  well  understood ; ai^ 
the  produce  of  hay  Is  small.  Live  stock  are,  in  conse- 
quence, less  numerous  than  in  the  adjacent  deps. ; the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  Hog*  am)  poulti^  are 
exteniivt-lr  fattened ; the  former  for  export  to  Spain. 
In  IH3TI,  of  H.\7I1  properties  subject  to  itw  contrib.  fun- 
ciere  32,712  were  assessed  at  less  than  5 fr..  and  only  M 
at  1,000  fr.  or  upwards.  The  want  of  capital  is  a for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  progress  of  manufac  turing  in- 
dustry. Some  coarse  woollen  stuflk.  with  stockings  and 
other  fabrics  of  silk  are  made  at  Montauban ; serges, 
linen  cloths,  and  woollen  yarn  in  the  arrond.  of  Castel- 
.Sarraxin : and  there  are  some  considerable  taniveries, 

nier  and  flour  mills,  Ac.  Tarn-rt-Garonne  was  mode 
ep.  by  Napoleon,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  Its 
capital,  Montauban.  It  is  divided  into  3 arrumls.,  and 
sends  4 roems.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Registered  electors, 
in  I83H-9.  2,125.  Total  public  revenue.  In  1^1.  6,108,515 
fr.  (//two,  art.  Tans-(’/-{vafonisc;  (\iflciai  ifc.) 

TARK.AGOSA  (an.  TVjfroco).  a city  atxl  sea-port  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Francoll,  in  the  Mediterranean,  45  m. 
W.S.W.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to  Mifi.ino,  11,000. 
This  once  famous  city  is  now  contracted  to  a space 
which  covers  only  a small  portion  of  its  ancient  limits, 
and  is  ill  built  and  dirty.  A large  and  brood  street,  with 
some  handsome  fitliflces,  has,  however,  been  laid  nut 
within  the  present  century.  It*  fortifications  consist, 
beiides  the  town  walls,  of  two  castles,  and  several  bat- 
teries to  protect  the  harbour  ; but  the  height  on  which 
the  city  stands  Is  commanded  by  Mount  Ulivo.  l^e 
river  rrancoli,  adjaceut  to  the  city,  is  cross^  by  a 
narrow  bridge  of  six  arches,  and  the  town  It  entered  by 
six  gates.  Townsend  says,  ” Tarragona,  of  all  the  cities 
in  Spain,  would  give  the  roost  agrt*eable  employment  to 
the  antioiury.  llcre  he  would  admire  (he  remains  of 
on  amphitheatre,  of  a circus,  of  the  palace  of  Augustus, 
of  temples,  and  of  an  extensive  aqueduct,  with  fortifl. 
cations,  which,  although  of  a mure  recent  date,  are 
ancient.”  {Jonmey,  tfc.,  ill.  3II.)  But,  accoiding  to 
Inglis,  in  IK33,  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
then  little  more  than  visible.  Near  Tarragona  is  the 
building  called  the  tomb  of  the  Sciplos,  in  which  the 
fatlier  and  uncle  of  S.  Africanut,  who  were  killed  lu 
battle  with  Iho  Cartlmgciilans,  are  said,  though  on  no 
good  aiilhorllr,  to  have  l»e«rn  liuried.  It  I*  .ilout  19  ft, 
sq  and  iht  ft.  fn  height,  rcsimbling  the  tomb  of  Theron 
at  Girgrnti.  In  the  front,  facing  the  sea,  are  statues  of 
two  warriors  In  a mourning  posture,  roughly  rut  out  of 
the  stones  of  the  sefiulchre,  and  much  worn  by  the  sea 
air.  The  inscription  is  so  much  defaent  chat  It  can 
hardly  be  deciphered.  The  cathedral  of  Tarragona  It 
worth  a visit,  particularly  the  court  and  cloisters,  which 
arc  Burroundi'a  with  numerous  pillars. 

The  archliishopric  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Spain, 
having  existed  in  the  7th  century.  It  lias  several  con- 
vents, an  hospital,  a seminary,  academies  of  di*sign  and 
naval  arcliiteclurc.  other  superior  schools,  a theatn*.  Ac. 
” Tarragona  l«  the  chief  exjiorting  port  of  Catalonia. 
Its  exports  consist  of  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  and  brandy. 
The  nuts  S4*nt  to  the  English  market  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  Barcelona  nuts  ; but  they  are  nriihcr  grown 
near,  nor  ex;>orlini  from  Barcelona.  They  are  grown 
more  in  tlie  Interior  of  the  pmv.,  and  ore  all  export'd 
from  Tarragona.  The  average  export  of  nuts  to  England 
is  from  2''.(HX)  to  Sn.CNJU  hagi(t  to  a ton)  a yc.ir.  'I’he 
c\}H>rt  of  almonds  is  about  12, (Niff  (tag*.  From  S.OTgi  to 
to  |dpc*  of  wine  arc  expurti'd  frum  Tarragona  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Guernsey,  Jerse}',  Ac. : and  almut  iriu  pipes 
uf  brandy  .tre  cxjmrted  chiclly  forrctlcand  Ca^Uz,  from 
which  places  It  finds  Its  way  lnli>  the  wine  Imtti  of  Bor- 
de.nnx  and  \erc».  Cork-wo*vdaiid  cork-barkarc  also  ex- 
portrvi  from  Tarra^na.”  {Jngln't  Sp>tiH  in  l>v36,  ii.  277.) 

I'tmy  s.iys  that  Tarraco  was  founded  hy  the  Scipios, 
who  piantrd  a Cwlimy  in  It  (lib.  Ih.  c.ip.  3.) ; but  most  pro- 
bably it  had  tN>en  founded  previously,  and  was  only  in- 
crcaseii  by  the  ScIpi'H.  It  was  tlie  seat  nf  a pniHii^ 
tribunal,  and  was,  in  fivet.  not  merely  the  capital  of  ttii- 
pania  O/crior,  or  Tiirraconmsit,  lait  of  Spain,  under 
the  Rom.ins.  Augustus  resided  In  it  for  a short  (>eriod. 
ami  Hoilrian  cnlargivl  its  port  and  erected  a mole.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  467,  and  by  the  Moor*  in  714, 
from  whom  it  was  tet:vken  by  .Alfonso  uf  Aragon  in  I22f>. 
It  was  several  limes  the  place  of  im-eting  of  the  Stales  of 
Catalonia.  In  1705  it  was  rapturiH)  by  the  Hiigitah,  who 
At  first  intended  to  retain  it  as  a military  post,  but  after- 
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wanli  abnniloti«d  it  for  CibraJUr.  tti  IRll  It  wai  taken 
and  aacketi  bv  the  Frenrh  under  Suchrt.  Oroaim  the 
hUtorian  !a  aald  tn  hare  been  a native  of  TarrACo.  though 
the  fart  haa  l>een  diaputod.  ( MiHitno  ; Tbtmarwrf  / In- 
glif  : .Vt*rf.  Trtif..  !ic.  ,*  Cftlnrfi (Seog.  jlntiqua.  I.  HO.) 

TAUSUS.  a celebrated  nty  of  iuiti(|tiity,  and  atili  a 
town  of  tome  iniport.mre.  in  Alia  Elinor,  parhalic  of 
Itchll.  cap.  aanjak.  on  ibe  ('j»lmi«.  aixmt  )?m.  from  the 
MiHlIterranean.  an*i  m.  W N.W.  Seanderoon.  Lat. 

46'  ify  S. ; Ion?.  34'  40'  4-'»"  K.  It»  permanent  pop. 
la  estimated  at  atwut  7.000.  (Hof/'ring'f  Uit  dnr- 

in?  winter  n ?reat  many  Turkish,  (tres'k,  and  Armenian 
fnmiliea  flock  Into  the  town.  77ie  moilein  town  doea  not 
cover  one  fnurih  |vart  of  the  area  oecupird  by  the  city 
under  the  Romant.  and  few  veatieea  remain  of  Ita  former 
ma?ni6eence.  The  remaina  of  a theatre,  and  of  a upa- 
cinuB  circular  hulMing.  an  ancient  pateway,  and  beyond 
the  walla  a aIngnUr  and  ai»Ud  atructure.  120  par<‘a  in 
length,  by  about  GO  In  breadth,  are  among  the  principal.  ' 
Some  trarea  are  perceptible  of  the  more  ancient  waiia, 
but  those  now  inclosing  the  town  are  not  aiipnosed  by 
Kinneir  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Haroun 
Al  Kaaehid,  in  the  W!h  or  fbh  century  : and  the  castle  ia 
a.iid  to  have  tieen  bniU  by  B:ijnxet.  The  houset  seldom 
exreeil  one  atory  In  height ; thev  are  terrare»roofcd.  and 
the  greater  part  are  cnnstrnrted  with  hewn  atone,  fur- 
niabed  by  the  m«*re  ancient  edifleea.  'fhere  are  two  pub- 
lic hatha,  a mnnt>er  of  mosquea,  teveral  catavanacraia.  a 
small  church.  Ac.  The  plain  around  Taraua  ii  very  fer- 
tile. and  rultivateii  by  Oreeka.  chiefly  for  com  and  cotton, 
w hich  last  ia  a principal  article  of  export,  the  others  be- 
ing wool,  bees*  wax.  piU-nuts.  eop^r.  goal*’  hair  and 
skiiK.  ox  and  bulTsIn  iiidea,  and  hair  a«*u‘ks.  The  river  < 
I'ydnus  ia  now  navignhle  only  by  very  smalt  bo.ata,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  exported  is  shipped  at 
Mersia,  a port  or  roadsie.id  almut  four  hours’  journey  W., 
at  which  there  la  said  to  hi*  giKwl  anchorage  ail  the  year 
roumL  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex|torU  may 
amount  to  altouC  lOO.fiOb/.  a vear  e.ich.  (Botr-ring,  Ihp. 
OH  Sffria  ; Cie^.  Jottrn.,  x.  iff*.  Ac.  ; Kinntir,  Ac. ) 

Nothing  !a  known  of  the  origin  of  Taraua ; but  it  la 
aixindantly  certain  that  it  watvery  anrient.nml  tiiat  it  had 
either  Ui'n  origliiaUr  founded  by  <trc<‘ka.  or  had  subse- 
quently received  a fireeian  colony.  It  w«  the  metro- 
polic  of  (’ilicla.  and  whi  captured  by  Itoth  ('yrus  and 
Alexander.  It  omtlnuetl  to  flourish  under  the  successors 
of  the  hitter,  and  tinder  the  Roman*.  Strabo  aars  it  w as 
very  populoiia  .xnii  powerful ; ami  he  farther  aildi.  th.it 
its  sciioola  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science  were  su- 
perior even  to  those  of  .Athens  .ind  Alexandrla(hl).  xlv.) ; 
and  though  this  lie  obviously  an  extravagant  eulogy, 
there  ran  be  no  question  that  it  w-aa  a most  distlnguialuxl 
seat  of  learning.  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  A native  of  Tarsus,  where  he  was  born  In  the 
second  year  of  the  Christian  lersu  and  where  he  arqulred 
a comi>ctent  knowledge  of  Greek  literHiure  before  he 
went  to  iludy  the  law  of  Mo*es  at  Jerusalem.  To  ingra- 
(i.vte  themselves  with  Juiiiia  Ciesar,  the  inhabs.  ehanged 
tlie  name  of  the  city  to  Juliopolis  ; and  It  is  plain,  fnim 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  ( Acta,  xxlii.  2)4. ),  th.it  some  of  ; 
them,  if  not  all.  ranked  aa  Unman  citltma.  'rarsiia  pro. 
ductxi  several  other  diatinguished  individuals ; among 
whom  may  be  apt'cified  Antipaler.  (he  stoic;  Atheno-  ' 
donia.  the  philoanplier.  and  friend  of  Aogtistus,  Ac.  | 
{ C^UariHieoeraphits  Anlioua,  ii.  25i. ; Ancient  Vnit^rml 
Historn,  vl,  I3i.  Hvo.eil.  Ac.) 

TAUTARY.  T.kHTARY.  or  TI  RKF.STAN,  a vert* 
exlensive  region  r.f  Central  Asia,  partly  coinprlaetl  in  ' 
the  ('hineae  empire,  and  paitly  distributed  among  states 
of  IlnKtuxA.  nrut'xsHAX,  Khiva,  Kukan,  the  KiKuma 
Si  r-gpr,  wliieh  81*0. 

T.ATTA.  a town  of  N.W,  Ulndostan,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  Sinde,  near  the  Indus,  about  130  m.  aliovc 
Its  mouth,  and  S.'Vm.  S.W.  Hyderabad.  Lat.  24°  44'  K., 
I«wig.  68°  17'  H.  Pop.  estimated  at  less  than  lf»  hnfl,  by 
Riirnea,  who  deirribea  it  aa  ” an  opi-n  town,  built  on 
rising  ground  in  a low  valley.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  wood  and  wickerwork.  pl.ister«l  over  with  e.arth  ; they 
are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  but  very  confined,  and  resemble 
square  tnwera.  Some  of  the  liettcr  sort  have  a iMse  of 
brickwork,  but  atone  haa  been  used  only  in  the  founda- 
tioiia  of  one  or  two  rooaoues.  A aparloua  brick  mosque, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan.  still  remaina,  but  it  ia  cnmibling  to 
decay  ; and  there  ia  little  else  in  modem  Talta  to  reiiiiiMl  I 
one  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  commercial  prosperity  ! 
passed  away  w ith  the  empire  of  Delhi.  Of  the  w I'Avcra 
of  luongrci  (silk  ami  cotton  fabrics),  for  which  it  was  ! 
once  so  famous,  125  families  only  remain  ; and  there  arc 
not  40  merchanta  In  the  city.  Such  hai  been  the  dec.iy 
of  Talta,  10  populous  in  the  cUra  of  Nadir  Shalt.  Tho  ■ 
countn-  In  its  vicinity  lies  negUn'ts'd,  and  hut  a small  )>or-  [ 
tinn  of  it  is  brought  umicr  tillage.”  (/fcitAoro.  SfC.,  I.  27.) 
Tatta  haa  hem  tiippoaed  to  represent  the  Patiala  of  the  1 
anrienta.  and  with  some  reason,  since  at  this  point  the  | 
Indus,  a*  ftateii  by  .\rrian  ,^lib.  vl.).  divides  itself  into  2 1 
brnnrhea  ; but  noconcliulvo  evidence  hai  In.-cn  clicitid  ! 
ou  thli  (>oint.  : 


TAUNTON. 

I T A VI STOCK,  a pari.  bor..  market-town,  and  p-ir.  of 
1 Fngland.  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tavistock,  on  tlic  T.wy.  n 
j m.  S.  Plymouth.  Area  of  par,,  which  is  identical  with 
the  p,xrl.  lior.,  1 1. 660  .•urea.  Pop.,  in  18.11,  5.602.  The 
town  ia  on  the  N.W.  batik  of  |the  rivi'r,  here  cmaaod  by 
I three  bridges,  and  from  which  the  ground  rises,  by  a 
st«*ep  acclivity  on  both  sides,  to  the  height  of  aever.il 
I hutiiircd  feet.  A very  contracted  valU^  from  tho  N.  is 
■ .•dao  occupied  by  houses  cIospIv  packed  together.  The 
parts  of  Che  town  built  on  hlg)ier  ground  to  the  N.,  or 
overlooking  the  more  expandt^  valley  to  the  W.,  are  of 
more  inwlem  date.  Tlie  streets,  in  imuiy  parts,  are  Irre- 
gular and  indlfTerentlv  pavesi ; hut  the  houses  arc  good, 

I and  the  town  grmerally  ia  pleasant.  Tavtilock  apps^ars 
I to  have  owed  its  origin  In  .vn  atdier  of  tiUck  friars, 
founded  here  by  an  earl  of  l5evon.  in  bCI.  At  the  disao. 

I lution  of  the  monaslcrics.  this  abbey,  along  with  the 
lordship  of  the  town,  was  given  by  the  king  to  .lohn 
I/ord  Ruaseli,  the  .xuceslor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Some  remains  of  the  monastic  etlitlce  still  exist : 
the  former  refectory  is  now  use«l  aa  an  assembly-room, 
mid  near  one  of  the  bridges  ii  a l.vrge  handsome  arched 
anri  pinmaclrsl  gateway,  apparent^  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Vl.  The  principal  remaina  of  'Tavistock  abbey  .an*  fit 
the  perpendicular  style.  The  par.  church  has  4 aialcs,  a 
chancel,  a tower  at  the  ^V.  end.  and  in  its  interior  are 
ievi*ral  good  monuments.  The  living,  a vie.vrage,  worth 
•jfisf.  a year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  There 
are  mtvllng-hoosps  for  Wesleyana.  Independent*.  Uni- 
tarians. Frimd*.  Ac.,  a large  aiid  convenient  workh<Miae, 
a nation.il  school,  chiefly  supportetl  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, some  small  educational  endowmrnts,  nlmahmisoa, 
and  other  public  rharUiea.  Tavistock  was  one  of  the 
four  stannary  town*  in  th<-  co.,  and  it  governed  by  a port- 
reeve, chosen  yearly  at  the  lord’s  court,  who  Is  also  tho 
rt-tiimlng  officer  of  the  Ixirnugh.  It  has  sent  2 mem*,  to 
the  Houje  of  C.  since  the  ‘iltl  of  Kriward  I. ; the  right  of 
voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  free- 
d.ddrrs  ofinheritance  in  possession  Inhabiting  within  the 
hor.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  agricultural,  though  some 
serges  and  coarse  Hneni  are  made,  and  mining  and  the 
working  of  iron  occupy  a few  hands.  Markets  on  FrI- 
d.sys-  Fair*.  J.an.  17-.  May  6.,  .Srpl.  9..  Oct.  10.  and 
Dec.  11.,  for  rattle.  Tavistock  gives  the  title  of  marquis 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir  FranrI*  Drake,  the  famous 
navigator  and  nnval  commander,  Iielonged  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Tavistock,  where  he  was  bom  in  or 
ne.’irlMl.  ( /{oumiarif  Brport.^c.) 

TAl'NTON.  a pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  W.  divUiim,  himd.  Taunton  Ih-.vii ; 
ou  the  Tone,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  two 
arches,  37  m.  S.W.  Bristol.  Area  of  pari.  t>or,.  aliout 
1.4.10  acres.  Pop..  In  1831,  12.148.  Taunton  is  one  of 
the  principal  town*  in  the  co. : the  main  streets  are 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  llier  run 
' mostly  from  K.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S..  the  town  being 
ntxiiit  I m.  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  width.  The 
houses  are  generHlIy  gmid.  and  h.xvc  frequently  exten- 
sive outlets  ami  gardens;  the  anjiearance  of  tfie  town 
indicates  a prosperous,  respectable  comniiinity.  'There 
,nre,  however,  several  lanes  and  court*  f popularly  called 
nAi.grt)  branching  from  the  main  street,  which  were 
formerly  filleil  with  Inhubt.  but  little  alwre  the  condition 
of  p.xuwr*,  who  had  been  drawn  into  these  close  and 
unwhoIcMtme  recesses  to  bo  wllitiii  the  limits  of  the  bor., 
and  to  exercise  the  fr,*iiichise  extended  to  cverr  inhabitant 
housekeoiirr,  iBonnii.  Report)  The  most  strikingpublic 
cdiflcc  U Kt.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  In  an  open  space  in 
the  he.vrt  of  the  town.  It  is  98  ft.  in  length  by  ft.  in 
greatest  hre.-uith.  It*  nave  is  divided  into  5 aisles  by  4 
rows  of  clustered  culumnt,  supiiurtinR  bluntly-pointed 
arches  ; and  at  its  W.  extremity  Isftn  elegant  quadril.ite- 
ral  tower,  with  a pinnacle  at  either  comer,  their  entire 
height  l>e»ng  1-V»  ft . This  church  is  richly  decorated  both 
witiiout  an<l  within,  ami  h.xs  numerous  monuments,  a 
fine  organ,  Ac.  Much  of  Its  dt-coratl-m  Is  said  to  lie  due 
to  Henry  \ II.,  in  return  for*  tlie  strcnumis  support  of 
the  I,ancastri.in  cause  by  Taunton;  but  the  tower  and 
other  parts  of  tho  edifice  seem  (n  h.ave  been  erpctetl 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Rickman 
{(tofhie  Arckitecivre)  says,  that  this  church  is  a very  fine 
exHinpte  of  the  enriched  perpendicular  style.  St.  James’s, 
the  old  conventual  church  of  Taunton  prlorr.  is  a plain 
hut  strong  and  well-furni«hed  building.*  'flic  living,  a 
|»erp<  tiial  curacy,  worth  2.’v47.  a rear,  I*  In  the  gift  of  Sir 
T.  C.  Lethbridge.  There  are  crtam-ls  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans.  Baptists.  I’liitariatts.  Friemis,  Rttm.  ('atho. 
lies,  &c. : the  last-named  Is  a handsome  Intilding  of  (he 
Ionic  order.  There  is  also  a Fnnciscan  convent,  occu- 
pying what  was  originally  biteiuletl  for  a general  hospi- 
t.xl.  At  (he  \V.  end  of  the  town  Is  the  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  on  the  site  of  another  fortn'ss,  built 
aUiut  700  liy  Ina.  king  of  the  West  ,**axons.  This  edifice 
comprises  the  ball,  in  which  a*«izt*s  for  the  ro.  arc  held 
in  I.«'Ut.  general  quarter  sessions  .xt  Mirhae|m.-is,  and  a 
court  of  re»iuests  weekly.  The  market. house  I*  a l.trgo 
brick  <!difice,  c«3tnpri»(ng  the  corn-m.irkct,  town  h ;ll, 
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n>nih1f>room<.  Me  ; ftn<l  t>c<ti(ir>  it  it  a hamltomo  building  ! Fnrtingal.  Th«  Tumtnrl  has  its  V)iirccs  in  the  moor  of 
in  thr  ionic  orUi-r,  the  lower  |nrt  of  wlilch  is  a fish  and  Kannoch,  and  ituwlng  through  the  Inch  of  that  name,  it 
IHudtry  niarkct,  and  the  unper  a librajj  and  reading,  joined,  near  the  luus  r>r  Killiecrankio.  by  the  Gary,  from 
room,  mu»oum,  arc.  Tl»e  Taunton  and  Somerset  Insll.  the  rouftnes  of  Loch  Ericht.  The  imit^  river  fall*  into 
tntinn,  e«tut)li»hed  in  I^'i3,  has  n spacious  reoiling  and  the  Tay  at  Logieroit.  Near  KInclaTen  the  Tay  rereives 
news-room,  ami  a vahuble,  though  not  esleniire,  library’,  the  umu*d  water*  of  the  .\trdle,  the  Isla.  and  other  rivers 
Tiiereisa  neat  the.-*tre  in  the  town.  The  mmierons  cha*  flowing  S.  from  the  mountain*  on  the  ronfincs  of  Aber- 
ritii  s of  Taunton  Include  the  grammar-school,  foumled  i dernslitre.  At  Hhiod  Point  it  rrcelTcs  its  imiH>rtant  tri. 
in  ir.22.  and  having  a small  eiulowmrnt ; a K'ho<d  for  HO  ! butary,  the  K«m,  flowing  E.  from  Loch  Earn.  Tlio 
hots  and  .V)  girls.  *uppr<rt<>(t  by  Tolumary  contribution  ; basin  of  the  Tay  comprise*,  a spare  of  about  2.400.sq.  m. ; 
srveiai  .ilmihouse*;  the  T<\iititnn  and  Somerset  Itos.  aiKl  Mr.  Sineaton  asrrrtained  that  it  carries  to  the  sea 
pital,  with  accommodation  for  pntients ; an  eye  in-  more  water  than  even  the  Tliamen.  Its  course  from  its 
tirmary,  a lying-lo  charily,  Ac.  The  town  lias  a weekly  source  to  linttoniies*  is  estimated  nt  about  tlO  m.  It  is 
newspaper.  the  hnest  salinun  river  in  (•real  Itrit.iin  ; its  Bshcries  let 

I'uunton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  England  in  for  a l.irge  stun  ; the  fish  being  mostly  conveyed,  pack^ 
whirh  the  woollen  mamifarliire  was  eital>U*hed  ; Init  in  ire.  to  Ixmdon. 

the  wo<»l|eii  inule  of  tiie  town  has  grcatlv  declined,  and  TCH EH N I liOFE.  a government  of  European  Kussia, 

the  lmiu*try  of  the  iuhabs.  is  now  chiefty  cxerflsed  In  to  the  E.  of  the  Dnlei^er,  and  between  the  government  of 
mamifactures  of  silk  stufT*.  as  craiH's,  sarsenets.  \c..  and  Smoien.«k  on  the  N.  and  that  of  Poltava  on  tho  S.  llie 
of  lace.  The  town  derivcti  eonsidcrahle  ad\antiig(’  from  estimates  of  the  arm  ditfer  very  widely  ; perhaps  it  may 
the  construction  of  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal,  be  taken  at  about  Ui.CNO  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  Ik.Vi,  l,J(io,noD. 
by  w hich  a good  deal  of  Welch  cool  Is  now  brought  to  | Surface  fl.tl ; soil  fertile  4 cHinotc  dry,  healthy,  Hnd  mild, 
it  in  return  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity.  Principal  river  Dnieatr,  which  iHiunils  it  on  the  W.,  and 
'Phn  trade  of  Tautium  has  also  experienced  renewed  I>t»sna.  by  which  it  is  iutersectjHl.  All  sorts  of  com  are 
activity  since  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  raised,  but  priiicipallv  rye,  barley,  an«l  oats.  Produce  uf 
as  far  as  Bridgewater.  Tauuton  was  formerly  a munU  tho  h.arvest  eitimateu  at  about  4,0(in,(iCi0  rhetwerts.  Flax 
cipai  iHirotigh.  but  In  consequence  of  negU'Ct  in  (Uling  and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  Ac.  are  als4)  cultiv.ated.  Oxen, 
up  the  v.traneies  in  the  corp.,  it  lost  tu  charter  in  I7*.ri.  of  a very  fine  braird,  arc  raJs«.'d  and  fatumtsi  to  a great 
it  is  A pari,  tror.hv  pn^senplion.  and  appears  to  h.ite  irnl  site.  Horses  small,  hardy,  and  .active.  I here  are  some 
2 mems.  to  the  IL  of  t".  as  e.irly  as  the  2kl  Edward  I.  pretty  extensive  forests.  Free  cultivator*  are  common 
Previously  to  (he  Heforin  Art,  which  confirmed  its  pri*  In  this  and  the  other  governments  of  Little  Hussia.  Ma- 
vilege  ufsending.2  mems.,  the  right  ofvuting  was  in  pet-  nuf.icturlng  industry,  though  itiil  very  Itackward,  has 
wallopers  not  receiving  aims.  Iteg.  elertors  1n11>.40,  1,010.  mo>ir  much  progress  during  tiie  present  century.  Spirits 
The  returning  ofnceri  arc  the  iNtiliff*.  chotcu  at  an  largely  constimrd,  and  there  are  numerous  distilleries, 
anmuil  court  iect.  Taunton,  though  not  allude<l  to  in  Commerce  considerable  : the  exports  consist  principally 
(he  " Itlnerar}'  «f  Antoninus,’'  was,  in  all  prob.ibili(y,  of  cattle,  tallow,  hides.  Sr  . spirits,  honey  and  wax,  pot- 
known  to  the  Homans,  as  a great  numl>er  of  Imperi  il  ash.  hempseed,  &e.  (Schmtxh  r,  J.a  /fwsj/c.  Jfc.,  p.  4.VJ.) 
coins  have  Iveeti  found  in  and  near  it.  In  the  time  of  TKFLIS,  or  I'lFLiS,  a city  of  \V.  Asia,  the  cap.  of 
the  Heptarrljy  it  w.i*  a ph-u-e  of  considerable  note.  In  Georgia,  and  of  all  the  C.vuciulan  .imi  Trans-Caucasian 
the  civil  w.ir.  it  shlinl  with  the  ParlUmeut,  and  in  Iflt-*)  provs.  of  Hussia  ; on  the  Ktir  (an.  Curut),  2>*0m.  K.  by 
it*  c.astle  su'tainod.  with  nieces*,  a long  siege  agairut  >*-  Trehiioml.  L.al.  41^^  .W  3(K  N.,  long.  4.V"  i'  30"  K. 
the  rojal  forces  under  Lord  Goring.  ^Eirket*.  Wetl.  Pop.  probably  about  30.(40,  ino«'t  of  whom  are  Armenians, 
nini  N.it.  Fairs.  June  17.  and  July  7 to  10,  chiefly  for  with  some  Miissulnmn  fannlies.  **  Teflis  ocuiples  the 
cattle  and  horse*,  (/’or/.  : l‘riv.  tpf.)  right  b.iiik  of  the  Kur,  In  a contracted  valley  form^  by 

'J'.Al'KID.k,  a goveninuoit  in  the  S.  of  F.urope.m  irregular  mouuUin*.  parallel  with  the  slrewn  on  the 
Hn**la,  (yni^isling  {urtly  of  the  prniiuuia  of  the  ('rtmea,  side  of  the  city,  and  hills  coming  down  in  a |•oi1lt  quite  (o 
and  partly  of  a tr.ict  on  the  mainl.iud,  lying  between  the  the  water’s  etlge  on  the  other.  \ circular  fort  covers 
Dniepr.  the  Bi.u’k  Sea,  the  Sim  of  .\zotf.  and  the  Berda.  this  |x>lnt.  and  together  with  a small  suburb  is  united  to 
Ari'a.  43.2IH  sq.  m.  Pop.,  hi  ia.>>,  .'>2n,H4).  Themaitt*  the  city  by  a bridge  of  a single  wo^>den  arch,  thrown  over 
lanti  part  ofine  government,  wlilih.  though  the  le..*^t  the  river  ; w bile  the  ruined  wails  of  an  old  citadel  crown 
interesting,  is  the  most  extensive,  ronsists  almost  entirely  the  top.  and  extend  down  the  side  uf  apart  of  (he  oti|K>siifl 
of  v.-ut.  and  in  many  parts  sterile  plain*.  den<  minati d mountmn.  The  old  and  native  part  of  the  city  Is  built 
the  Steppe  of  tlm  Nogais.  from  the  Tartar  Inlwt.  by  u|Hm  the  truly  Oriental  plan  of  irregular  narrow  lane*, 
which  it  is  principally  occupied.  ’•  The*e,”  says  Dr,  and  still  more  irregular  and  diminutive  houses,  thrown 
CUrke,  are  a very  differt'iit  people  from  the 'I’artars  of  together  in  all  the  endless  combination*  nf  accklcnt. 
the  Crtinea;  they  are  dt«tingtushe<l  by  a marc  diini-  Here  and  there  European  taste,  aideii  by  Hnsslan  {>ower, 
nulire  form,  and  by  the  vl.irk  copper  rolmtr  of  tlnir  bat  workevl  out  a passable  road  lor  carriages,  or  built  a 
complexion,  whirh  u somidimes  almost  black.  Tliev  decent  house,  overV poking  and  putting  to  shame  all  its 
b*-.tr  a remarkable  rcsen.blance  to  the  latpl.inders,  af-  mud-walled  and  dirty  neigiiliours.  A line  of  bazaars  too. 
though  (heir  dress  and  manner  have  a nn>re  aav.age  extending  uhnig  tiie  river,  and  branching  out  into  several 
character.”  (ii.  p 3|g..  hvo.  e<l.)  Atvove  I7.'4k)  Gertrau*  streets,  together  with  much  hustle  and  business,  display 
are  colonised  to  tin-  K.  of  the  river  Molotvbna.  (1  or  some  tic.^tiie*!  and  taste,  and  is  connected  with  two  or 
farther  partirul.irs  '.ee  art.  ('rim  a a iu  this  work.)  tliree  tuler.ihle  caravansarals.  Several  old  and  substantial 

TAY,  a river  of  Srulland,  Ix-ing  the  largest  of  the  churches.  displayiiigthcirboirricB  and  cupola*  indifl<*rent 
Sr-ach.  ami,  in  rv'*i*ect  of  tJie  quantity  of  water  it  eon-  parts,  complete  the  prominent  feature*  of  this  part  of 
Teys  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  gn  atest  even  of  the  British  the  city.  In  the  N.  or  Hussian  quarter,  officers,  palaces, 
rivers.  It  rises  in  the  high  mountainous  rolintry  a little  government  offices,  and  private  houses,  lining  broad 
tu  the  N.  of  Loch  Lomond,  uul,  flowing  N.E.  by  Killin,  streets  and  opim  squares,  have  a decidedly  European 
exftands  into  tho  Iteautifui  lung  narrow  lake  0.1110(1  Loch  aspect,  and  exhibit  in  their  piilarrd  fronts  something  of 
I'ay.  Issuing  theno',  it*  course  is  N.  and  E.  to  I-o-  (hat  Uste  fur  showy  architecture  which  the  edifices  of 

f:lerait,  S.  tn  Dnnkeld.  K.  to  Kiticlaven,  S..  inclining  a their  capital  have  taught  the  Russi.ins  to  admire.  Teflis 
itile  to  the  W..  to  I’erth  ; N.E.  to  the  ix’iut  of  Khiiid  ; has  tho  apficaranre  of  an  excessively  busy  and  populous 
then  nortli-eaiierly,  past  Dundee,  till  II  lalls  into  the  sea  place.  Its  streets  present  not  only  a crowded,  but,  uii> 
between  Teiit.vmoor  Point  and  limtunness.  From  Hhltul  like  many  Oriental  cities,  a lively  scene.  Every  person 
I’oinl  to  Dundee  the  rhannel  of  therlver  exnards  liitoan  seems  hurried  bv  business.  Nnris  the  variety  of  ros- 
arsliiarv  called  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Frutii  its  source  tu  tumes,  representing  different  nations  and  tongues,  tho 
Dunkeid  the  Tay  Bows  with  a rapid  current;  p.irlly  least  noticesbie  feature  of  the  icene.”  (SmsM  and 
through  a very  wild,  and  partly  through  a highly  pictu-  iJtrigki's  Missttynart/  Jirs^arehft,  I'/l— 124.) 
rrsoiie,  romantic  country.  Its  subsoqiient  course  os  far  The  Armenian  cathedral  is  a large  and  somewhat 
a*  rorth  if  through  a comparatively  fruittul  countrv;  striking  evlitiee ; there  arc  two  mosques,  and  among  the 
and  from  the  hitter  to  the  sea.  It  flow*  through  tho  ether  ^oces  of  worship  is  a German  I’rotestaot  chapel, 
rtehrst  and  finest  valley  in  SroilAnd.  It  has  als<»  a French  and  a German  hotel ; but  they  are 

Fnmi  Huttonnoss  to'l)und«'e  the  river  is  navigable  fur  I represented  as  being,  in  roost  respects,  the  reverse  of 
ships  vif  •Vg)  tons’ burden  : and  at  high  water.  ves*«ds  of  ! what  they  should  be.  House-rent  is  very  high;  but 
above  UV)  tons'  burden  reach  Perth,  2<>  m.  above  Dun-  ! otherwise  living  is  not  expensive.  Teflis  has  many  re- 
dee.  I'wo  lighthouse*  have  been  err'Cted  on  Buttnnness,  markable  sulphureous  hot  spring*,  their  temp,  varying 
to  mark  the  entrance  tn  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  fnim  100'^  to  II?-’  Fah.  4 and  to  these,  it  is  supposi^  by 
has  24  f.ithoms  water  over  iL  Dundee,  tbe  port  of  the  some,  the  city  owe*  Its  name.  Over  some  of  tnes«  the 
Tay,  )ia*  wet  docks  and  a pier  harbour : the  latter  dries  Kusvian  government  has  erected  the  crown-baths,  a 
at  low  ebb ; but  at  high  water  springs  it  hu  a depth  of  14  piiiii  ediliri',  but  which,  by  being  kept  in  good  order, 
nr  Ih  ft.,  and  at  neaps  of  9 or  10  ft.  Large  shu»s  anchor  differ*  widely  from  all  the  other  bath  estabUshmenti  in 
In  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  mouth  and  rh.iiinel  of  tho  city,  and  re.illses  a handsome  revenue.  Teflis  Is 
the  Tay  arc  a good  deal  encumbered  with  sand-hanks  ; very  favourably  situated  for  trade,  and  its  commerce  is 
and  its  navIgMlnn  is  rather  ditficult,  portly  on  that  ac-  pretty  extensive,  having  greatly  lncre«v-d  during  the 
count,  and  j«irtly  from  the  strength  of  the  tide*.  period  of  Huv*iin  mcupation.  Alm(»st  ail  the  trade  is. 

Among  the  more  rimi-irkalde  of  the  trlbulari*’*  of  the  however,  in  the  hand*  of  Amieuians;  in  INTO,  scarcely 
Tay,  may  tie  mcntiotied  the  Lyon,  winch  Joins  It  near  half  a dozen  mcrcomilo  houses  existed  bcloii^lni  to 
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Rny  olhc*r  for^lgnerti.  *nd  only  one  KuropcJin  cnniul 
(»  Fri'iichmnn)  re»ld«l  here.  In  KTO.  tne  Riutinns 
foimclod  A tchool  In  Tcflti,  which  ha«  since  t>een  erectcit 
into  ■ Rrmnasiuin  ; and  there  are  »nnie  other  schnoU. 
tteorgia  in  R<*neral.  and  its  capital  in  particular,  hat 
been  long  celebrated  for  the  lieauly  of  Its  wmncn  ; and, 
according  to  the  ml»»lnnarlei  referred  to  abore,  “Ihli 
has  not  been  orer-rated,  for  we  have  never  leen  a cllv  so 
Urge  a proportion  of  whose  femaiea  were  beaaliftil  in 
funn,  features,  or  complexion,  as  Tcflis.” 

TeflU  does  not  boast  a very  high  antiquity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  In  -Idfi.  by  Vachtaiig,  the  founder  of  a 
dynattr  which  ruled  from  the  Etixinc  to  the  ('aspian.  It 
wa<  taken  by  Jenghis  Khan;  by  the  Turks  in 
sacked  by  Aga  Mi-hemet  Khan  InlTItA;  and  fell  to  the 
Ktisftiaiu'in  HOI.  It  iiiOered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of 
of  the  cholera  to  l>nO.  {Smttk  and  Dirigkl's  Miss.  Rc- 
iatrcAcs ; I.jfoU't  Tran,  in  Rustic { Mod.  Tran.,  xvU.; 
Jtict  (!rftr..ic.) 

TEHEUAN.  or  TEHRAVN.  the  modem  cap.  of 
Pcrii.i,  proT.  Irak-Ajerol.  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Eloorz, 
which  (ilvides  that  prnv.  from  Maxanderan,  211  m.  N. 
Upahin;  lat.  3.V>  40'  N..  long.  M”  22*  W'  K.  Pop., 
(litring  the  residence  of  the  court,  estimated  at  from 
fVi.hfKi  to  70,fN)n,  or  upwards.  It  is  about  fi  m.  in  circuit, 
and  Is  enclosetl  by  a strong  earthen  wall  flanked  with  nu> 
mcrous  tnwori,  lurmnrHled  by  a glacis,  oiilsUlc  which  Is 
a Urge  dry  ditch.  The  appi'arance  of  the  city  from  a 
distUK'C  is  picturesque ; but  It  has  few  public  edifices 
wfirth  trotice;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  many  good 
shops  and  baiaari,  it  is  said  bv  Moricr  to  have  a " mud- 
like  *'  look  w tthiu,  its  houses,  like  those  of  other  Persian 
towns,  being  conilnictcd  of  sutwIricHl  bricks,  while  many 
of  its  streets  are  wretchedly  paved.  The  Ark,  or  citadel, 
comprises,  besides  the  royal  rr'tdence  and  harem,  auar> 
ters  for  the  guards,  thereconl  charolier.  treasury,  hail  for 
ri>ceiving  ambassadors,  and  other  public  otflces,  lObalits. 
two  or  three  gardens,  reservoirs,  &c.  'ITie  grand  saloon 
in  the  palace  is  said  to  t>e  very  maKnificent  : the  throne 
is  a plat  form  of  pure  white  marble,  raised  a few  steps  from 
tlie  ground,  ana  carpeted  with  shawls  ami  cloili  of  gold  ; 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  ap-artnient  is  profusely  dc* 
rotati-d  with  carving,  gilding,  arabesque  painting,  and 
looking-glass,  the  lavt  material  being  interwoven  with  all 
the  other  ornaments,  from  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  floor. 
The  mosques,  colleges,  and  caravanserais,  though  not 
very  nunveroui,  are  in  good  repair.  Much  less  than  a 
rt  ntury  ago.  the  present  metropolis  of  Persia  would  hardly 
have  been  considered  of  sumcient  importance  for  the 
cap.  of  a prnv.  It  Qrst  became  the  metropolis  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  under  Aga  Matmmed  Khan, 
w ho  let'ms  to  have  seU*cted  it  for  that  dignity  partly  on 
account  of  its  good  pr>sition  in  a military  ]>olnl  of  view, 
and  partly  from  its  vicinity  to  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  Ills  family.  Its  greatest  drawback  is  its  imhcalthi- 
ness  from  damp,  which,  with  (he  excessive  heats  in 
summer,  oblige  the  sovereign  and  hts  court  to  remove 
at  that  sc.-uon,  anil  encamp  in  pavilions  and  tents  on  the 

Stains  ofSiiltanca.  or  (Jujan  ; at  which  period  the  resi- 
ent  pop.  of  Teheran  is  reduced  to  tierhaps  in.OOO.  The 
environs  of  Teheran  arc  not  unpleasant,  the  plain  both 
to  the  E.and  W.  iM-ina  Cuvereil  with  villages,  and  abound- 
ing in  grain.  I'o  the  N . of  the  town  !s  a handsome  palace, 
wiiich  Its  situation  arui  the  fine  gardens  ItuU  surround  it 
make  a delightful  residence. 

A short  distanre  .S.  from  Teheran  are  the  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Klie,  generally  supposed  lu  be  iiidcntiral  with  the 
ancient  /Uxigcs.  ihe  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings,  where 
Alexander  halted  for  five  days  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius. 
The  rums  cover  a great  extent  of  ground,  having  in 
their  centre  a modern  vHlnge.  with  a noble  mosque  and 
mausoleum — an  oasis  in  llie  luidst  of  the  surrounding  de- 
acrl.  iKinn^ir't  /’crsiVi.  IH. ; Frater'i  Vertia,  01.; 
Moricr,  t(c.  i»  Mod.  Trar.)  It  should,  however,  be 
mentl»ned  that  Major  Rawlinson  ainl  others  contend 
that  the  rums  now  uotlci-<l  are  not  those  of  Phage*,  but 
of  an  ,\ral>ian  city,  raUnl  Ithci ; and  that  the  ruins  of 
llhagcs  are  to  be  found  at  Kalaii-Kng.SU.  tn.  E.  Teheran. 
(OVog.  Journal,  x.  ifi.) 

TEItiSMorTH,  a niarkct-town  and  sea-port  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  huixl.  Exmin»ier,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  IVign,  in  the  English  Channei,  I’i  in.  .S.  E'xrter.  It 
is  Inlersecleti  by  the  I'eigu  ; the  coinmunicatiou  Isetwecn 
itv  two  divisiuus.  each  of  wlitcli  cuustitutcs  a pari'^h, 
being  kept  up  by  a tong  wooden  brkige  across  the  river, 
having  a draubridm  at  either  extremity  for  the  accom- 
modation of  \e»»(-U.  Area  of  Iwth  parishes.  acres. 
Fop.,  in  IM31.  4,iii»M.  W.  Telgtimouth,  or  the  portion  tm 
the  W.  sifie  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  ill  paved  ; 
but  E.  Tcignmoiith  is  beautifully  sliuatcd,  and  having 
brv»n  of  late  much  improved,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
favourite  watering-iiUi'es  in  the  S.W.  part  of  E’nglaiid. 
The  church  of  W.  Teignnumth  is  a tnoiicm  octangular 
structure;  the  living  ^>ing  a curacy  worth  Hbf.  a year, 
under  the  vicarage  of  bishop's  Teigntun.  In  this  part 
of  tile  town  there  are  Independent  and  Calvinist  meet- 
Ing-houscB,  a national  school,  a quay  uo  the  river,  and  a 
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dockyard,  in  which  sloops  of  war  and  vessels  of  200  tons* 
hiiiden  have  been  built,  Toignmouth  church  it 
mostly  a modern  edifice:  tiie  living,  a perpetual  curacy, 
wortii  127/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  (he  vicar  of  Dawlith  ; 
and  licre,  al*o,  arc  a Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed  school 
for  13  |HX>r  children,  some  gu>xl  inns,  a theatre,  reading- 
rooms,  and  iglier  establishments  usual  in  a watering- 
place.  Teignmouth  is  governed  by  a portrt^ve,  ciiosen 
annually  at  the  court-iret  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
.Many  of  Its  inhahs.  are  employed  in  the  coast  fishery, 
and  others  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  visiters : a goi^ 
deal  of  the  llaytor  granite  Is  also  shipped  from  this  port ; 
but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  renders  the  bar- 
Ixiur  accessible  only  to  coasting  vessels.  Teignmouth  is 
of  high  antiquitv.  and  is  said  to  be  the  place  at  which 
the  D.nnes  first  landed  in  7H7.  It  gives  the  title  of  bar  on 
to  thi-  Shore  family. 

TEH-LICIIKUH Y,  a town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in  the  district 
of  .M.ilahar  ; on  the  ^V.  coast  ol  Hlt)dotlan,4'J  m.  N.N.  W. 
Caliait : lat.  11^  <■'>'  N. ; long.  7^'^  39'  E.  Fop.  uncer- 
tain This  was  the  chiyftradlng  setllcmeot  of  the  British 
on  the  Malabar  coast  previously  to  iHUd.  when  the  B.  I. 
Company's  warehouses  were  transferred  to  Mahe,  about 
Cm.  tn  the  S.E.  The  most  wealthy  natives,  however, 
still  reside  at  this  town ; which  a few  years  since  con- 
tinned  to  he  the  mart  for  the  best  sandal  wo^  from  above 
the  fihauts,  and  cardamoms  from  Wyuaad.  {Ilamtlion's 
E.  r.  Cat.) 

TEMESW.AR,  a roval,  free,  and  fortified  town  of 
Hungary-berond.thr-Tnclss.rap.  co.  of  Its  own  name,  in 
a marshy  prain,  on  the  Alt  llcga  river.  72  m.  N.N  E. 
Belgrade;  lat.  4.'i0  42'  27"  N..  long.  2|0  IV  17"  E.  Fop., 
with  its  four  subiirtK,  about  13.0(X}.  including  numerous 
(icmwns,  (Jreeks,  WaiUchB.  and  Jews.  Mr.  Faget  says, 
“ Temeswar,  the  capital  of  the  Banat.  and  Uie  winter  re- 
sidence of  the  rich  Uanatians,  Is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
I know  anywhere.  It  has  two  handsome  squares,  and  a 
number  of  very  fine  buildings.  I'lie  county-hall,  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Csanad,  the  residence  of  the 
commander,  and  the  town-house,  arc  all  remarkable  fur 
their  *i*c  and  appearance."  Temeswar  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  in  I7IC  by  Friiice  Eugruc,  who  laid  init  aiul 
strongly  fortified  the  modem  town,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It 
has  a Korn.  Cath.  and  a Greek  cathedral,  a synagogue, 
seminary,  Piarlst  gymnasium,  arseiiat,  military  school, 
someliarracks.  and  varioiii  other  military  esUblishmenu. 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  princii«l  civil  establishments  and 
authorities  of  the  Banat.  Good  water  Is  raised  by  ma- 
chinery for  the  supply  of  the  town.  It  has  manufactures 
of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  tobacco,  oil,  Ac. ; and 
an  extensive  trade  in  these  articles  and  in  the  transit  of 
agricultural  produce.  Its  Inhahs.  are  said  to  lie  generally 
opulent.  Itscoinmcrce  has  been  c>msidtTably  facllitatea 
hy  the  excavation  of  the  Dtga  Canal,  alwut  T.^m.  in 
length,  which,  (lassiug  by  the  town,  unites  it  with  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  B«*ga,  aiMl,  consequently,  with 
the  Theiss  and  tiie  Danube.  This  canal  has  also  lievu 
advantageous  from  Us  assisting  in  cirying  the  marshes  by 
which  tiie  town  is  surrounded  ; thou^  in  summer  it 
is  still  rather  unhealthy.  7'emeswar  is  tup|>oacd  by 
D'Aiiville  to  represent  the  an.  7>A/scws,  to  w hich  Ovid 
was  banished.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Foly- 
man.  lu  1551,  who  held  it  till  1716.  {Paget's  Hungary  ; 
Bershnut:  Austr.  Sat.  Encfc.) 

'I  rMPE,  a famous  valley  and  defile  in  the  N.E.  part 
ofTiiessaly,  stretching  from  near  B.itkx  to  the  gulpn  of 
S.'ilonira,  irom  fitoHm.  in  h‘ngth,  iH'twevm  Olympus  on 
the  N.,  and  Ossa  on  the  S.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Selem- 
hriafan.  Penrnt),  and  is,  in  parts,  so  very  narrow  that 
(here  is  merely  r<H>m  for  a niilltary  road  along  side  the 
river,  tn  some  reips'cts  the  defile  bears  a striking  re- 
semblatire  to  the  yuivs  of  Killlecrankie  in  Scotland;  liut  the 
iceucry  is  incomparably  more  niagnificent.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  chasm,  and  the  traditions  current  in  anti- 
quity. leave  little  doubt  that  the  riwks  hrul  iK'cn  retit 
avunder  by  some  trenieudous  convulsion  of  nature,  which 
o|wiieJ  a |tassatfe  for  the  waters  th.it  mu*t  prerioiisly 
have  deluged  tn«-  gre.xter  jiart  of  Thessaly.  In  some 
parts  it  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  precipices  coiuiit 
of  nakevi  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  a j>rodigious 
height;  so  that  the  iiMt'tator  can  scarce  iH'imld  them 
from  Ix-low  without  giddiness.  I. ivy's  description,  tiiere- 
fore,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  grandiur,  line  all  (he 
majesty  of  truth;  Rnpes  tt/rw^f’C  i/«  abscntxC  tunt. 
Hi  despici  rit  ttne  rcrttginf  quadau*  sitnul  oi  tiUnum 
unimique  postil : Tcrret  et  sonitus  ct  ailHudo  p>'r  mc- 
diani  railrrn  JlurnUt  Pntci  amuit.  (Lib.  xliv.  cap.  6.)  ; 
f/ar*c.  til.  37d.) 

The  f harnrter  of  this  gorge  or  defile  Is  evidently  that 
of  w ildness  and  savage  graudrur,  and  does  not. therefore, 
luirmi-nisc  with  the  descriptions  the  poets  have  given  of 
of  the  Zi’p/iffris  ngilala  Trtnpr  (Her.  (>d.  i»l.  v.  21.), 
and  the  rtridcintia  Tempe.  (t’alullus.  Carm.  Kiii. 
V.  2H.*»  ) No  doiitg,  howi-vnr,  their  de<erii>tions  .vpidy 
not  thi.  i ass  itself,  hut  to  a vale  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
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Ttc%X  the  RM,  which,  in  extent,  luid  beAUtjr, 

xmpljr  Mtufiex  wlmtnvrr  the  have*  lald  of  Teiope." 

{VrafMrr's  Ancient  Greece,  I.  37H.) 

TKMI'LkiMOUR,  «ii  inlaihl  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Tipperorr,  about  11  m.  W.  from  the  Siiir, 
and  near  the  K.  nx>t  of  the  Uerirs  Bit  Mountains.  74  m. 
S.W.  I>ubiin.  Pop..  In  1H3I,  2,U3C.  This  isn  neat  towo. 
in  a comparatively  rich  and  improved  part  of  the  country. 

U has  a handsome  par.  church,  a Knm.  (.'ath.  chapel,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a school  on  the  fmindation  of 
Hrasinus  .Smith,  a fever  hospital  and  disp<*nsary.  a market 
house,  a bridewell,  and  large  infantry  iMurai'ks.  I'eltv 
sessions  are  held  on  Wrdnesdavi ; fails  on  Jan.  9b.,  Man  n 
30..  May  17.,  June  2H..  July  &0..  hept.  3 , Oct.  21.,  and 
Davr.  7-  U is  a constabulary  station.  I'ust'OfBce  rcvcuue 
ill  IS30,  r,m..  In  1<K,  77Hf. 

TKNASSEKIM  I'ROVINCKS.  the  name  given  to 
a long  and  cumparatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  in 
Imiia-bi'yond'the-fjangef,  b«*longing  to  Great  Britain, 
coinprlsnl  within  the  B«*ngal  presidency,  with  wiiich, 
huwevi-r.  It  has  no  rustural  coimectloQ.  licoiisisU  prin* 
ripally  of  the  provs.  taken  from  the  Rirmese  in  IMU-V2C, 
or  of  the  W.  or  coast  districts  of  Siam,  comprising  Mar- 
lalian,  or  Amherst,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Morgiii,  « ith  its  archl> 
{wlago,  extemling  betwei-n  and  N.  lot.,  and 
about  and  K-  long.,  having  N.  the  liidepeiideot 
Shan  country.  K.  and  S.  Sum,  and  \V.  the  Birmese  um> 
(lire  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area  loosely  I'stiinated  at 
Vi,A0Uso.  m.  The  pop.  being  sakl  to  amount  to  only 
Kvom.  tnough,  notwithstanding  its  thiuiu'ss,  we  believe 
that  tbit  Is  greatly  below  the  mark,  and  that  IGO.OOO  would 
now  be  a nearer  approximation.  These  provs.  arc  shut 
off  from  Slam  by  one  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  whii  h, 
branching  from  the  table>lond  of  Yunnau,  traverse  the 
IJIIfa-Gan^ic  peninsula  In  a S.  direction.  This  chain 
riu>s.  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  the  height  soroetiiiies 
of  .Vmo  ft.,  aiM  is  every  where  clothed  with  dense  forests. 
Imnmdialelv  along  the  coast  the  country  is  an  alluvial 
flat  coverra  with  mangroves;  and  more  inland,  wliere- 
ever  it  has  been  cleared,  is  found  to  be  very  fertile,  it  Is 
extremely  well  watered  ; the  great  river,  Than-lweng. 
nr  TIuuduen, divides  the  prov.  of  Martaban  from  Rirmah, 
and  there  are  a variety  of  minor  rivers,  some  of  which 
are  navigalile  to  a considerable  distance. 

In  the  N.  provs.  the  year  maybe  divided  into  the  rainy 
and  dry  seasons,  each  nf  alM>ut  six  mouths'  duration  ; but 
tlie  latter  resolves  itself  into  the  cold  and  hot  seasons. 
These  last  are  not  rcry  distinctly  marked ; but  the  coldest 
mouths  ore  December  ami  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  lometimes,  in  the  muruing.  down  to  but  in 
tile  hnCtest  part  of  the  chiy  ranges  iM'twccii  70°  and  tt0°. 
Tlie  hot  season  immediately  siirci-f'ils  the  cold,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  rain  begins  to  fall  in  .^pril  or  May.  The 
rains  then  commence,  and  conlimio  until  Sv'ptenit>er  or 
October ; and  although  during  a part  of  this  time  the  sun 
btr  in  its  XPiilthoet  the  almost  incessant  fall  of  rain  renders 
this  season  the  most  refrrslilng  of  the  year.  TTic 
Aiirmol  fall  of  rain,  during  these  six  months,  is  about 
vm  lnch<*s.  ( Ma$on,  in  the  Pinnns  Oaxette.)  In  the  S., 
where  both  the  climate  and  prouwts  in  many  resperlt 
differ,  it  rains  at  least  every  fortnight  throughout  the 
yi>or.  'llie  Tenasserim  provs.  are,  iiixm  the  whole,  much 
more  healthy  than  many  parts  of  india.  As  in  otbt*r  tro- 
pical climates,  the  most  frequent  diseases,  common  to  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  an*,  dysentery,  w itli  intermittent. 
rt'miUent,  and  bilious  fevers.  Thev  seldom  prove  fatal 
to  the  natives,  and  usually  do  so  to  Kuropeans  only  when 
the  coniiitutlon  hoi  been  Imjiaircd  from  other  causes. 
The  staple  pr^uct  Is  rice,  of  w hich  a doxen  dlflbrent  vs- 
rieties  ore  cultivated.  U|>laud  rice  Is  grown  on  the  hill 
sides  by  the  Korean  trilies,  and  much  rice  by  the  Birmese 
and  other  settlers.  In  the  lowlands.  In  the  beginning  of 
April  the  farmer  weeds  his  ground,  and  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  when  the  rains  commence,  he  hires  a drove 
of  buffaloes,  if  he  have  uooe  of  his  own,  and  drives  them 
:demt  in  a compact  body  over  the  wet  Oeld  uoUl  the  whole 
soil  has  been  sufficiently  worked  to  receive  the  seed. 
'Dio  principal  harvest  is  in  Decumbtr,  when  the  grain  Is 
rca|>ra  by  a sickle,  somawhat  like  the  Koglish.  'I'he  ears 
are  trodJen  out  by  buflkloes,  and  the  rice  ii  hiuked  and 
bruised  by  means  of  a wooden  mnrUr,  or  by  a handmill. 
formed  of  two  grooved  logs  of  wood,  s<d  upright  and  flttod 
into  e.vh  other ; a kind  of  machinery  tuimrior  to  that  in 
use  for  the  like  purpose  among  other  nations  in  a similar 
stage  of  civlUsation.  Indian  corn  is  not  much  raised,  but 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans,  onions  and  cucumbers  arc 
common.  Tobacco  it  cultivated  all  over  Tenasserim,  as 
every  one  smokes,  *•  from  the  child  of  three  years  of  age 
to  the  decrepid  grandsire  ; from  the  governor  s wife  to  Che 
rice  iN'ater."  {iMir'i  tli$t.qf  Temut.)  The  sugar  cone  is 
also  pri'tty  general,  though  no  marketable  sugar  be  mode. 
t'oClon,  hemp,  indigo,  uep|)er,  Ac.,  are  only  partially  cul- 
tivatnl.  Cardamoms,  long  p<*p|H*r.  catechu,  and  cooja 
nuts,  are  gathered  wild,  r'niits  are  numerous,  and  the 
forests  produce  teak,  sapan.  al<M*,  and  many  other  valu- 
able wixvds.  with  lamboos,  ratt.uis,  and  many  l>.-vlsanik 
and  metlicinal  plants,  hull  ore  is  found  in  Ye  and  Tavoy, 
\'UL.  11. 
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tin.  U rery  abundant  in  the  .S.  provs.,  but  has  not  Itreti 
seen  in  the  N.  Like  gold,  which  is  also  widely  dilTusi-tl. 

I it  Is  obtained  chiclly  hy  wasliings.  'J'reiiches  are  dug. 

I leaaiing  into  the  creek».  down  wliich  rapid  streams  run  iu 
the  rainy  se.uun,  aiel  wash  down  the  metallic  particles. 

I llie  workman  goes  into  the  water,  with  a wooden  dish  iu 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  liaving  fiiliHl  it  with  sand 
and  pebbles,  whirls  it  roiiiHl  on  the  surf.u'e  of  the  water, 
hr  which  motion  tite  lighter  inatertali  dy  out,  ami  leave 
the  heavier  down,  in  Uie  vortex  of  the  inverted  cone,  con 
silting  nf  A tea. spoonful,  or  upwards,  of  tin  and  sand. 
NViduHJt  further  cleaning  it  goes  to  the  smelter,  and 
produces,  1 am  told,  from  -M)  to  7-1  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
Although  all  persons.  Birmans  or  Kareaivs,  are  at  lilM>rty 
to  procure  the  metal  without  miy  iuterfereiice  from  go- 

I vemmriit,  yet  few  engage  in  thowurk;  from  which  wc 
may  fairly  Infer  that  the  returns  arc  not  remorkiilily  pro- 
(ilahle.  fMttMom.)  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  Mergui. 
Salt  is  motie  in  numerous  paru  along  the  ('<Mit,  and  large 
quantities  of  salt|N*tre  Imvu  been  oh(aini>d  from  the 
bats’ dung,  cuncclc<i  in  imineiise  limestone  caves  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  cuuniry.  The  mmilier  of  elephants 
inhabiting  Ciicse  provs.  is  sut<|iosed  hy  Dr.  Heifer  to  lie 
nrn|KirtionnUy  greater  111.10  In  any  lAhcr  )iart  of  IihIIa. 
'Pie  BirmeM*  -^atb-rs  bunt  the  elephants,  and  carve  many 
kinds  of  articles  from  tlieir  ivory.  Khtiiocerna’  horns  avf> 
on  article  of  tnule,  imt  the  valuable  skin  of  that  animal  is 
not  met  with  in  commerce,  and  indeevl,  the  trade  in  all 
kinds  of  hides,  which  might  be  made  very  profitalde.  has 
hitherto  been  wiioily  neglected.  ( S«w  llrfyrr's  Htp.  72-.1. ) 
Wax,  honey.  tortuisesbeU,  aod  edible  birds'  nests,  are  tlie 
nrlncipol  cwnmercial  products  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  insect  races  are  in  great  variety,  and  cmi- 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  country. 

The  manufactures  are  few  ; those  of  cUuh  And  silks 
are  the  principal,  injt  they  have  been,  in  a great  degri'e, 
supeneued  of  bite  years  by  the  cutton  gn^s  Imported 
from  Rngland  and  lllndoston.  *l*tie  weavers  are  almost 

I exclusively  women,  and  there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
found  a house  throughout  the  pnivs.  which  has  not  a 
loom.  The  Inhabs.  of  Tenasserim  and  Mcrgul  carry  on 
a brisk  petty  trade  with  the  ports  tN-twoen  those  towns 
and  UaiigiKin.  Tliey  also  occasioually  visit  Pinang,  the 
Nicobar  ltl.mds,  Achin,  Chittagong,  and  Dacca,  ex- 
changing tiieir  own  prepuce  fur  betel  nut,  raw  ami 
wrougiit  silks,  white  muslins,  earlLeiiware,  woolieiis, 
petroleum,  ciillery,  Cbinese  uinlirellas,  a little  opium, 
ainliergris,  Ac.  I'ne  mrrL'Iiants  of  Tavoy  arc  richer  than 
those  to  the  .S. ; their  exports  are  of  much  the  same 
kind  ; tlieir  imports  are  cotton,  tntmrco,  petroieina.  piece 
goods,  cutlery,  iron  In  bars,  tUirupean  and  Bengal  ar- 
ticles, Ac.  But  MartaUin  is  the  prov.  best  situated  for 
commerce.  Besides  its  tr»le  seaward,  (see  Maclmain, 
p.  2b2.).  a great  deal  of  internal  petty  traffic  Is  car- 
ried ou  by  boats  of  from  3 to  3U  tons  tnirden  : and  cara- 
vans arrive  occasionally  from  the  ronfinei  of  i- tdna,  bring. 
Ing  Uc.  drugs,  swords,  manufactured  cottons  and  silks, 
raw  silk,  candled  sugar,  earth  nuts,  blank  books,  ivory, 
and  horns : and  taking  back  salt,  spices,  cotton,  quick- 
silver, assafu'tida,  borax,  chliitsrs,  piece  gtx>ds,  broad 
clulh,  and  various  Kurop«-au  articles,  ('apt.  Low  says, 
that  the  average  of  a Ule  general  estimate,  from  au- 
thentic documents,  for  one  year,  makes  the  value  of  the 
im|iortt  amount  to  ru|>ees,  oivd  that  of  the  exports 

to  only  l73,0tiUru|a.fs,  though  we  doubt  whether  any  sitcli 
discrepancy  can,  hi  foc't.  exist  tietween  them.  The  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  the  usages  and  habits  of  these 
provs.,  are  mostly  Birmese  ; the  present  inhabs.  betivg  of 
Uirmaxi  extraction,  though,  according  to  tradition,  the 
earliest  Inhabs.  of  the  country  were  Suunese.  hfaulmnlii 
Is  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  gqvernor  and  chief  BHtisii 
authorities  ; tulfordinate  officers  are  resident  in  the  towns 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui.  llie  public  revenue,  derived 
from  an  assessment  ou  grain  of  20  |ier  cent.,  one  of  2A  per 
cenL  on  other  landed  produce,  taxes  on  gaming,  opium, 
arrack,  betel.  Ac.  ; birds'  nests.  Ones,  capitation  lax,  Ac. 
has  been  estimated  at  237.000  nipees  a year.  ( Lotr't 
Hist,  nf  Tenauertm  in  AsiaL  JonriuU ; Heifer’s  firpvrt, 

Ac.) 

Malcolm,  the  American  missionary,  has  pointed  out 
some  of  tho  advaiiUges  derived  by  these  provinces  from 
their  connection  with  England.  “ Kngllsh  InfliieiKe.  " 
says  he,  “ in  a variety  of  ways  has  improved  their  con- 
ditiun.  It  has  abolished  tho  honler  wars,  which  kept 
the  people  and  thoir  ueiglibours  conBmuilly  wretched. 
Various  other  improvements  are  perrei>tible.  Coin  Is 
gettiiig  iiitroduciHl  lrisU-*.-wt  of  masses  of  lead  and  silver  ; 
raanutaclures  an*  Improving;  itnplcmenu  of  better  con- 
struction are  iis<*d  ; justice  is  better  admimstered  ; life 
is  secure  ; pn>t>erty  is  sacrol ; religion  is  free ; taxes, 
though  heavy,  are  more  equitably  imiMMed.  and  courts  of 
justice  are  pure  generally,  i-'ormerly  men  were  determl 
from  gathering  rouud  tnem  cutufurts  superior  to  their 
neighbours,  or  bulMing  Irettor  houses,  lor  fear  of  ex- 
aettuus.  Now,  Ireing  secure  in  Iheir  earnings,  the  newly- 
built  houses  are  niiicb  Improved  in  site,  materials,  ninl 
wurkmaiisliip.  Ibc  presiding  officer  iu  each  pruv. 
3 L> 
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•lU  •!  mairUtrata  on  certain  dajrt  ererj  week ; and  before 
biro  every  citUeti.  male  or  female,  without  the  Intervcti* 
tioD  of  lae^era.  may  plead  hU  cao*e,  and  bare  immediate 
redreti.  Erery  wnere.  In  BritUb  Birmah,  the  people 

fralie  Rnfilih  ju«tlce."  S.  E.  Asia,  ITS^.) 

ndeed,Dotwithiianiling  the  present  thinness  Che  pop., 
emigration  from  Birmah  into  the  Tenasserim  prors.  has 
been  going  on  erer  since  we  hare  held  possession  of  the 
latter.  Such,  In  truth,  is  the  destructlre  influence  of  the 
Birmese  government,  that,  during  the  time  it  ptHtessed 
Tenasserim.  it  had  all  but  ronverteil  It  Into  a desert. 

TKNHV  (Wei  h.  DynbycH-u-Pytgod),  a rarl.  and 
munic.  tnir.,  market  town  onii  sea-port  nf  Wales,  co. 
Pembroke,  hund.  Narberth.  on  the  summit  of  a pro- 
montory on  the  W.  side  uf  Carmarthen  Bay,  9 m.  B. 
Pembroke,  Area  of  tile  in-Ill>erty  of  the  par.  St.  Marv, 
which  is  co-c\'<'nsire  with  the  bar.,  3'i‘J  acres.  Pop..  In 
1631,  1.94‘i.  The  tnaii  conoisU  principally  of  one  long 
and  broail  stnvt,  lined  witli  good  honsei,  and  prettr 
well  paveii.  It  is  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is 
Birther  defendt>d  by  some  battin-ies  on  the  shore  ; its 
castle,  sup|>ose<i  to  nave  been  built  by  the  Flemings,  by 
whom  this  part  of  the  country  was  formerly  occupied,  Is 
In  a state  of  decay.  The  church  uf  St.  Mary  is  a spa- 
cious structure  140  ft.  in  length  and  S3  in  breMth,  with 
an  elegant  spire  Ih2  ft.  In  heiglit.  supposed  to  be  the 
loftiest  in  Wales,  and  p.ilnted  white  to  render  it  a ron- 
spk-ijoiis  mark  for  seamen.  The  roof  of  the  nare  Is  sup- 
ported  by  arcades,  having  Autinl  pillars,  and  the  ceiling 
It  form^  of  carviHl  w<^  ornament^  with  several 
figures,  armorial  bt*arliigs,  kc.  In  the  interior  are 
several  monuments.  Tlie  living,  a rectory  and  vicarage, 
worth  317/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  (Ecci. 
firv.  flep.)  “An  ancient  eilifice  within  a few  fl.  of  tiio 
W.  entrance  Is  now  usr<l  as  a school.  A flight  of  stops 
on  the  oiii>l(ic  le.uU  to  the  a)HirtmeiU  near  which  is  a 
small  arch  in  ihe  style  of  Henry  Vlt.,  and  two  others 
occur  In  an  old  w.ill  opitosite.  Thrse  are  supposed  to 
have  formtnl  the  prliicii>.il  entrances  lt»  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege,  once  a convent  of  CarmeUte  friars,  funndod  In  1399.  i 
The  rem.-slni  of  St  John’s  clu|>cl  are  situated  In  a ' 
marshy  s|M>t  or  3fH^  yards  IVom  the  town.  'Fhose  of 
St.  Julian’s  st.-md  u|>on  tlio  pier,  near  its  catreinity. 
Op|K»»ite  the  town  are  some  wild  masses  of  rock,  fonii- 
iug  the  islands  of  St.  Catherine,  and  more  distant  are 
those  of  St.  Margaret  and  Caldy.  Eastward  stretch  the 
Norton  sands  l>oundt‘d  by  grand  and  high  cliffs ; here 
are  several  bathing  machines.  Bound  Ihe  S.  and  W, 
sids's  of  the  town  are  the  white  nr  whit-sands,  presenting 
a romantic  ami  agreeahle  walk,  two  m.  in  length,  to 
Glltar.'*  {S'uMolSim's  Cn/Hbriam  {iaidf,  p.  CO'i.)  I'he 
town  hall,  court  house,  new  market  and  slaughter  I 
houses,  public  haths.  assembly  nxims,  theatre,  reoiHng-  | 
nxims,  tw>wiing  green,  several  good  hnteU.  Bcc.,  are  the 
other  miot  conspicuous  objects  at  Tenby,  lite  town  \ 
was  formerly  a place  of  much  commercial  Importance  \ '• 
nti'l  after  the  scttlrinent  uf  the  Flemings  lu-re,  it  ex-  | 
ported  considerable  quantities  of  woolleu  clothl.  At  j 
present  its  trade  it  inconsiderable. 

Tenby  It  a creek  of  the  port  of  Milford.  Nine  or  ten 
vessels  from  Plymouth,  Hrixholme,  Ac.  make  It  their 
station  during  ine  fishing  sea*«t«.  and  supply  the  Bristol 
market.  Its  oysters,  whlcii  are  nf  superior  quality,  are 
sent  pickled  to  London,  JJverpool,  and  other  places. 
Tenby  is  now  principally  distinguished  as  a watering- 
place.  for  which  it  IS  singularly  well  adapted,  by  the  I 
great  beauty  of  Its  sitiuilion,  and  the  prourction  from  | 
rough  w<-atKer  which  it  receives  from  the  contiguous 
head-lands.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  especially  in  good  j 
houses;  most  of  which  have  been  built  within  the  I 
last  20  years.  A great  many  arc  occupied  os  lodging-  ' 
houses  during  the  season,  amt  left  empty  for  the  rest  of  ^ 
the  year.  Property  of  this  sort  appears  likely  to  increase  | 
fast  and  steadily:  houses  arc  continually  springing  up 
iu  the  many  agreeable  situatioui  which  are  found  uimc-  i 
cupitHl.  {bauadaru  JUport.)  The  public  hatiis  are  ' 
Isoth  extensive  and  elr^nt ; they  comprise  numerous  ' 
bath  and  dressing  rooms,  warm  ai>d  vapour  baths,  bed- 
rooms for  invalids  * handsome  promcnade-rooni,  Ae. ; 
and  are  approached  by  an  excellent  carriage  road. 
The  water  uf  their  large  reservuirs  Is  changed  every 
tide.  The  bathing-machines  arc  the  pnmerty  of  the 
Innkeepers  : the  terms  Is.  each  time,  and  m.  tne  guide. 
{Cambr.  (jiiiWc.  p.  *504  > 

Tenby  is  goveru<*d  liy  a mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and 
13  comwillors.  Its  e.uJicst  charters  appear  to  have  l>ern 
granted  ab<iut  the  time  of  Fdward  III.,  by  the  earls  of 
rembrokc.  tmt  the  ratlirst  extant  is  of  Richard  lit.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  Kerunn  Act,  there  were  nearly 
400  burgt.'sses  In  the  curtxtratlon.  but  their  functions 
were  merely  nominal : and  the  whole  management  nf 
the  bor.  rested  with  the  common  council,  which  consisted 
of  alMiut  40  members.  The  town  has  only  a few  itnall 
endowments  fur  charitable  purposes  Coons  of  petty 
BL-ssluns  weekly,  a maitor  court.  Ac.  are  held ; but  the 
only  gaol  consists  of  3 large  cells,  formerly  the  old  gar- 
rison dungeon,  l^lsonersaro  rirelyconfioca  here : when 
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tbe  tem  of  Imprisonment  exceeds  a month,  they  are 
sent  Co  the  gaol  at  Haverfordwest.  Corporation  re- 
venue, In  IMO,  1,104/.  The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter 
the  previous  limits  of  tbe  pari,  bor.,  which  now  sends 
I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  in  conjunction  with  Pembroke, 
Wiston,  aad  Milford.  It  had  previously  sent  one  w ith 
PembrtAe  and  Weston  only,  the  right  of  voting  having 
bf^  In  the  btiraesses,  who.  acting  under  Uie  influence  of 
Che  common  council,  returned  the  nominee  of  the  putrou 
of  the  bor.  Rogiilered  electors,  in  the  different  iKirs., 
1*439-40,  1.179.  (See  .Vuia.  ^poeiK/..  p.  4<r7.)  Markets. 
Wednrsdsyt  and  Saturdays  ; furs.  May  4.,  Whit  Tuesday, 
July  31.,  tk't.  3.,  ami  J)(*c.  4. 

TENKDUS,  a small  but  celebrated  Island  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  lAm.  S.S.W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardaiielbs 
(an.  Hi'Urspouftu),  and  abuut  5 m.  W.  from  the  shore  of 
the  Troad,  which  It  still  serves  to  point  out,  its  highest 
summit.  Mount  St.  Klia«,  being  In  lat.  39^  MX  N., 
long.  36®  3'  E.  Pop.  7,fi00.  ? Though  rugged,  it  is  tol*»- 
rably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  red  muscadine 
wine  of  Teintlos,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancli-nis, 
Is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  I..evant.  It  tx^gins  to  lose  Its 
erdour  when  atiout  14  or  13  years  of  age.  hut  n*tains  Us 
flavour  and  itreiisth  fur  a much  longer  period.  The  town, 
on  the  N.E.  liae  of  the  island,  is  defended  by  a stnall 
fort.  On  tlie  N.  the  port  Is  protected  by  a pier,  ami  it 
has  pretty  good  anchorage.  In  antiquity  It  was  a sort  of 
dfpot  for  the  produce  dt'silned  for  (Constantinople  ; ami 
Justinian  erected  in  It  a large  warehouse,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  extant,  where  vessels  loaded  with  com 
from  Alexandria  discliarged  thi-lr  cargoes  w hen  they  hap- 
pened to  be  prevented,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  by 
contrary  winus,  from  making  a passage  through  the 
lIcIlei|Mnt  to  the  capital.  ( Timrnifvrt.i.  397.) 

Tenrdos,  according  to  StraU>  (lib.  xiii.),  hatl  a temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo;  but  it  is  principally  known  from  its 
having  been  mentioned  In  coouectlou  whh  Troy  by 
Homer  — 

*'  Then  tmrceefUahl  1 wboia  Ttncdn  adorrs:  ” 

P0f>f4  J/W,  i.  Un.  35. 

and  by  Virgil.  According  to  the  latter,  It  was  the  pl.nce 
to  which  the  Grecian  fleet  made  their  feigned  retreat 
before  the  sack  of  Troy  : — 

“ Ea  in  ccawpectu  |Tr»la>|  Tvnedos  nottasims  fsma 
Imula,  iUt«s  epum,  Prison  dum  iwgwo  iwsnrtMini.'* 
ACmtU.ll. 

TESRRIFFE.  or  TEYDE  (PEAK  OF),  a famous 
conical  and  volcanic  mountain  In  the  centre  of  the  Island 
of  Tcneriffe,  of  which  its  basis  occupies  the  gr«-.iii  r 
portion  (5rc  C\yhtt\  Isi.axus),  rising,  according  to 
Borda,  to  the  height  of  11,434  French,  or  13.172  Eng.  fl. 
above  tho  level  or  the  sea.  According  to  Vnn  Buch  the 
Peak  consists  of  an  enormous  dome  of  trachyte,  covered 
with  layers  of  basalt.  The  summit  of  the  cone  (F.'f  Pinm, 
tbe  sugar, loaf,)  is  terminated  by  a crater,  surrotmde^i. 
as  it  were,  by  a circular  wall,  or  uara|>et.  Uuml>uhlt. 
who  descended  to  the  bottom  of  tne  crater,  fonml  the 
heat  WHS  perceptible  only  In  a few  crevices  which  ga^e 
vent  to  aqueous  vapours,  with  a peculiar  bussing  noise. 
(Prrtonai  Sarratipf,  i.  173. ; Fng/.  Trans.) 

The  aKent  of  Ihe  Peak  Is  distinguished  hr  a dlfli*rence 
of  vegetation  somcwhjit  sin  11  ir  to  that  which  Is  observetl 
on  the  ascent  of  Etna  (which  see).  Atrore  tlie  low'er 
and  more  fertile  tracts  near  the  sea.  where  dale  trees, 
plantains,  sug-ar-rnnes.  Indian  figs,  vines,  .nnd  olives, 
flourish  in  iirofusion,  rises  what  is  called  the  region  of 
laurels  These  are  fe\l  by  a v.-ut  nunilK‘r  uf  spiings, 
that  rise  up  amid  a turf  covered  with  perpetual  verdure. 
Extensive  plantations  of  chesnuts  occur  in  the  lower 
part,  abt>ve  wnlcb  rise  four  species  of  l.vurfl,  and  «n  oak 
resembling  that  of  Thiliel.  'Fhe  underwood  In  tho 
lower  p-nrc  consists  of  arlmrescmt  he.-ith,  and  in  the 
upi»er  part  of  frrns.  Ab«»e  this  commences  a va*t 
forest  of  fir  and  pine  trees  which  charncterlse  tho 
colder  regions  of  the  earth.  Suerevding  to  this  is  a 
vast  plain,  like  a sea  of  s;uid.  rovm-d  with  the  dust  of 
pumice  stone,  which  continually  fills  the  air.  It  is  ein- 
bellishetl  with  tuBs  nf  the  bc'antifnl  shrub  called  ihn 
rrlama  (Spariititn  nubrgmum,  Alton),  growing  to  the 
hrlpht  of  nine  ft.,  and  !n.-idiHl  with  otioriferuns  flowers, 

I w hich  are  s;tiii  to  communirate  a peculiar  excellence  to 
the  flesh  of  the  goats  that  ft'ed  Upon  them.  At  the 
I entrance  of  this  jdain  the  rich  verdure  of  Ihe  lil.uicl 
terminates.  a«  wr  it  ns  all  ap|>carance  of  hnbitalinii ; and 
the  traveller  ascends  afterwards  through  a eompUlo 
solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the  bfalpai/s,  a 
I name  which  the  Spaniards  apply  lo  pounds  d<‘*titme 
; of  vegetable  mould,  and  covered  with  loose  and  broken 
I fragments  of  lava.  'I’he  ascent  here  is  steep,  nnd  ex- 
I tremely  fatiguing,  os  Ihe  blocks  of  lava  roll  from  beneath 
I the  feet,  and  often  leave  deep  hollows.  At  the  extremity 
j of  the  Malloys  is  a small  plain  called  the  Rnmbleta, 
j from  the  centre  of  which  the  Piton.  or  conical  lutnrott, 

I rises  to  the  height  of  about  3,3-V)  feet.  Here  are  found 
those  spiracles  which  are  called  by  the  natives  tho 
Nostrils  uf  tbe  Peak,  coDsIstiug  of  crevices  whence  issue 
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watery  and  hot  vapoura.  The  aacent  of  the  Plton  U 
•teep,  and  renderetl  diiHculC  by  the  looie  ashes  with 
whirh  it  is  covered.  At  the  top  there  is  scarcely  room 
to  stand,  and  the  crater,  as  alrcMj  stated,  U enclosed  by 
a steep  wall. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Peak,  though  charac* 
terised  by  peculiar  beauty,  falls  far  short  of  the  magnificent 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Ktna.  Tho  cultivated  and 
wooded  parts  of  the  Mand  are,  however,  seen  in  dote 
proximity,  and  thu  ste<-p  and  naked  declivities  of  the 
upper  parts  of  thu  iiiounUin  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country  beneath.  The  trans- 
parent atmosphere  en.ibles  the  siievUtor  to  distinguish 
minute  objects,  such  as  houses,  sails  of  vessels,  and  trunks 
of  trees.  Beyond  the  eye  wanders  on  all  sides  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  commands  the  whole 
archipelago  of  the  Canaries.  It  has  been  alh'ged  that 
the  view  extends  as  far  os  Cape  Bujador,  on  tJie  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  Is  a to(fatara,  or  extinguished 
volcano,  whence  no  eruption  has  taken  place  stiKe  its 
discovery  by  Europeans  ; but  some  eruptions  have  taken 

Elace  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  during  the  course  of 
ist  century.  In  1704,  one  occurred  In  the  district  of 
Guiraar,  which  buried  several  valleys,  and  approached 
within  a short  distance  of  tho  port  of  Orotava.  Two 
years  after,  in  1706,  the  lava,  issuing  forth  In  adifiereot 
uarter,  buried  the  town  and  port  of  Garachlco,  then  the 
nest  and  most  frequented  in  the  island.  Another  erup. 
tlon  happened  in  June,  179B,  not  far  from  the  summit  of 
the  Peak,  but  it  was  not  productive  of  much  damage. 

N’otwithstaisding  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  and  to 
the  coast  of  AfH^  the  Piton,  or  cone.  U covered  with 
srmw  during  several  months  of  the  winter,  and  snow  is 
always  found  in  the  hollows  not  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
A powerful  heat  is  always  felt  on  the  ground  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cone,  and  Humboldt  mentions  that  his  baoils 
and  face,  and  those  of  bis  party,  were  frosen,  while  their 
boots  were  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
walked.  {l)iction$uiire  Otograpkiqtu i IfumboiiU't  Per- 
$omU  Xurro/ivc,  i.  147— 1!>4.  Jbng.  7Vaas. ; LyeU'a 
Geology,  ii.  13H.) 

TKN.S'ESSKE.  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America,  in 
the  basiu  of  the  Mississippi,  between  lot.  and  36'^  40' 
N.,and  Ion.  82'-’  and  90^  w..  having  N.  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  E.  N.  Carolina,  S.  Georgia,  Alabama,  ana  Mis* 
sissippl.  and  W.  the  river  Mississippi,  which  divides  it 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Area,  43,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
In  1830.  In  1840,  8‘A).2lO,or  whom  183,039  were 

staves.  Tho  B.  part  of  Uils  state  is  intersected  by  the 
Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  2000  ft. ; the  mldille  part  is  htUr,  while  the  W. 
portion  is  an  extensive  unduiating  plain.  Principal  rivers : 
after  the  HUsissippi,  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  Tennessee  rises  near 
Franklin  in  K.  Carolina,  and  runs  at  first  K.  W.  to  about 
A'>  m.  W.S.W.  Knoxville;  it  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and 
continues  in  that  direction  to  near  Decatur  in  Alabama. 
After  a bend  to  the  W.N.W.,  it  again  enters  the  state  cf 
Tennessee  about  Ion.  \V..  aud  its  course  thencefor- 
ward! is  gonurally  northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  Oliio. 
al>out20m.  S.W.  Salem.  At  its  outlet  it  Is  about  (KM) 
yards  In  width.  It  ts  navigable  for  ste.rni  vessels  of  large 
life  for  2-V)m.,  and  as  much  further  for  bo.it»  of  40  or  .V) 
tons.  Jt  has  several  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  navi, 
gable  to  a considerable  distance ; at  present  no  towns  of ' 
coniC(|iiencc  are  situated  on  its  banks.  Tennessee  is  ge- 
oerally  well  watered,  and.  except  in  the  rooumainmis  parts, 
compHses  a good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Agriculture  it 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  Iniiabs.  I 

Tho  products  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Kentucky,  with  tiie  addition  of  cotton.  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crops : tho  produce 
of  the  first,  in  IH40,  amount^,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  to  42,467.349  bushels  ; ^ing  a much  larger  quan- 
tity than  was  raiseil  in  any  other  stale.  The  produce  of 
wheat  during  the  same  year  is  stated  to  have  been  4..VI7.273 
bushels.  Cotton  ts  grown  In  must  parts  of  the  state,  and 
its  culture  is  rapUllv  increasing : the  crop  of  183.3  was 
estimated  at  13(1, 000  bales.  Tobacco  Is  also  cultivated  to 
a considerable  extent,  its  produce  being  estimated  at 
about  3.3UU  hogsheads.  In  the  K.  graxing  is  a good  deal 
attended  to ; and  considerable  numiiers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  reari‘d  for  the  markets  Ilf  the  eastern  states,  t'oal.lrou,  | 
salt,  marble,  and  nitre  are  found ; and  tome  of  these, 
with  cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  flour,  tolwcco,  fruit,  tar, 
turpentine,  rosin,  whiskey,  lire  stock,  salted  meats,  lard, 
coarse  linen  go’Hls,  and  gunpowder,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal exports,  being  mostly  sent  down  the  MisslMippi  to 
New  Orleans.  Si-veral  canals  and  railways  have  been  pro- 
jected, though,  hitherto,  but  few  have  been  completed. 

The  legUlature  consists  of  a senate  of  2.'>  mrmis.,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  73  mems.,  who.  with  the  go- 
vernor, are  olecbni  for  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  are  elected  hr  a Joint  vote  of  both  houses  for 
twelve  years,  and  those  of  the  inferior  courts  in  the  same 
manner  f*^  twelve  years,  to  the  electiou  for  represeuta-  I 
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lives,  every  fVee  white  male  cltixen  has  the  right  to  voio 
in  the  CO.  of  which  he  has  been  an  inhabitant  for  six 
months  previously.  The  pay  of  senators  and  represent- 
atives is  four  dollars  a day.  Murfreesborougb  was  ttio 
former  capital,  but  Nashville  is  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.  In  IH40,  there  were  983  common  schools  in  this 
state,  attended  by  23,090  pupils,  and  3,930  persons  were  in 
the  same  year  attending  the  superior  acadnnles  and 
colleges.  'Ihc  school-fund,  in  1839,  amounted  to  8^,034 
dollars. 

The  colonisation  of  Tennessee  commenced  about  1737, 
and  the  settlers  entered  warmly  into  thu  revolutionary 
war.  Tile  territory  belonged  to  N.  Carolina  previously 
to  1790,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  ; and  in 
1796  it  was  received  as  a state  into  the  Union,  tt  icodis 
13  mems.  to  the  House  of  Hupresentatives.  (Amer.  Al- 
manack. IH40-42  ; Encyc.  Amcr.f  Encyc.  ofGeot.-  .4mcr. 
edit. ; Darb^,  »c. 

TENTKKIjKN,  a mim.  bor.,  mar.  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  the  mim.  Imr.,  com. 
prising  all  the  liund,  of  Tunterdun,  and  the  par.  of  same 
name,  together  with  a part  of  the  par.  of  Ebony  ; 43  m. 
S.K.  Lviidon.  Area  of  par.  8,620  acrca  Fop.,  in  1k3I, 
3,177.  The  town,  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  emlnencu, 
environed  by  hop-grounds,  is  well  built  It  consists 
principally  of  a single  street,  continuous  with  which  Is 
the  straggling  village  of  Bird’s  Isle  to  the  N..  and  a 
little  to  the  R.  is  toe  hamlet  of  Lye  Green.  The  par. 
church,  a spacious  structure,  consists  of  a nave,  N.  aislo 
and  chanceb  with  a well-bulit  lofty  tower  at  the  one 
end.  on  which  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the  mouostury 
of  bt.  Augustine,  to  which  foundation  this  church  was 
appropriated  in  1239.  The  living  of  Tenterden,  a vicar- 
age, worth  177/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Canterbury.  It  hsu,  also,  chapels  for  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  a free  senool  founded  in 
1321,  for  six  scholars,  and  which  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  several  minor 
charities.  Tenterden  has  no  manufactures,  and  dui>eiKU 
entirely  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  rich  agricultural 
country  In  which  it  Is  situated,  and  upon  its  proximity 
to  Romney  marshes:  which  has  made  it  be  selcrtol  ■'u  a 
place  of  residence  by  persons  engag'd  In  the  gr/ising  of 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  marsh.  There  are  also  a few 
gentlemen  of  Independent  fortune  living  in  and  about 
the  town.  There  seems  but  little  probability  of  Its  bu- 
coming  a place  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  is  at 
resent.  It  is  neither  paved,  lignted,  nor  watclied. 
Muh.  Pep.)  In  the  reigu  of  Henry  VI.,  Teii- 

terden  was  Incorporated  and  annexed  to  tlic  town  and 
port  of  Rye  ; but  the  earliest  existing  charter  is  that  of 
Ellxabcth.  It  it  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  .3ct, 
by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12  couDciliors,  who  hold 
petty  sessions  weekly,  and  a court  of  record  every  fort- 
night. Corp.  rev..  In  1840,303/.  Market  day,  1-  ridny; 
fair,  first  Monday  in  May,  for  horses,  cattle,  amt  pcdiery. 
{Mun.  Biotnd.  and  Corp.  Hep.  Append.) 

TKQUENDAMA  (FALL  OF^,  a celebrated  cataract 
in  the  repub.  of  New  Granada,  Colombia,  in  the  course  of 
the  Bogota  river,  a tribuUry  of  the  Magdalena,  a few 
miles  NV.  from  Bogota.  A short  distance  above  the  toll 
tbe  river  is  1 40  ft.  In  breadth  : but  being  forced  into  a 
narrow,  though  deep  bed  of  ouly  40  ft  in  width,  it  Is  pre. 
cipitated  at  two  bounds  down  a perpendicular  rock,  to  tliu 
depth  of  630  ft. ; and  even  in  very  ary  seasons,  lliunlxildt 
says  the  volume  of  water  still  presents  a side  view  of  9U 
sq.  metres.  " The  cataract  forms  an  assemblage  of  every 
tiling  that  is  lublitnuly  picturesque  in  benutiful  scenery. 
This  fall  is  not,  as  has  tmu  commonly  said,  tbe  loftiest  m 
tbe  world  ; but  there  scarcely  exists  a cataract  which, 
firom  so  lofty  a height,  precipitates  so  voluminous  a moss 
of  waters.”  {IlumboldCi  Hetearchei,  i.  17.)  Thu  b>>dy  of 
water,  when  it  first  parts  from  its  betl,  forms  a broad 
arch  of  glassy  appearance  ; a llttlu  lower  down  it  assumes 
a fleecy  form  ; and  ullimately.  in  its  progress  downwards, 
it  shoots  forth  into  millions  of  small  tubular  masses, 
which  chase  each  other  like  sky-rockets.  The  umsc 
which  attends  the  fall  ts  quite  astounding;  and  dense 
clouds  of  vapour  are  sent  up,  which  rise  to  a considerable 
height, and  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  forming  in  their 
ascent  the  roost  benutiful  rainbows.  The  coniparative 
smallness  of  the  stream  uhiili  runs  off  from  the  foot  of 
the  Dill,  proves  chut  n Urge  proportion  of  the  water  is  lost 
b^’  evaiwralion.  ( Mod.  'I  rav.,  xxvll.  33t).)  What  gives  the 
Fail  of  *l'e(|ueiulamHareiiiarkable  appearance,  is  Uie  great 
dilTereiice  in  tile  vegetation  surrounding  its  difTcmit 
parts.  At  the  •uinmit  the  traveller  **  limls  himself  sur- 
rounded, not  only  with  the  ara/ra,  begonia,  and  the  yellow 
bark  tree,  but  w-ith  oaks,  rims,  ami  other  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  recalls  to  Ins  mind  the  vegetation  of 
Lurnpe  ^ wheu  sudd<Tily  he  diKOvers,  as  from  a terrace, 
and  at  his  feet,  a country  producing  the  palm,  the  banana, 
and  the  sugar-cane.  'I'm  true  cause  of  this  phmomutioo 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explaiuinl.  The  difTerrnev  of 
altltudu,  about  173  metres,  ts.  as  Humboldt  has  staled, 
too  IncmtsUlerAbie  to  have  much  influence  over  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  {Heuarekest  p.  79.,  &c.) 
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TERAMO  (an.  Internmnia  Prielutia),  a citj  of  the 
Nt*npontan  dora.,  prov.  Abruiiu  Ultra,  of  which  It  it  the 
rap..  9-17  R.  above  the  tea.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Vetzola,  where  it  joint  the  Turilino,  16  m.  W.  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  19  m. 
N.N.B.  Monte  Como,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Appen* 
nines.  Pop.,  in  1830. 10,331.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  but  is  now  quite  open.  With  one  cxcep* 
lion,  its  Streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  houirs.  for 
the  most  part,  mean-looking.  In  the  outskirts,  however, 
aume  of  the  houses  arr  in  bcttiT  taste.  The  cathedral 
has  been  nuKiemized.  There  are  several  convenCi.  hos- 

fiitals,  asylums,  &c.  It  has  but  few  manufactures  or 
ndustrial  establishments  \ but  it  is  the  seat  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  prov.,  and  has  a royal  col- 
lege, A semlnarv.  or  estal)llshinenl  fur  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy  ; ann  is  the  reddence  of  several  opulent  fami- 
lies. Its  vicinity  is  in  general  fertile,  producing  com, 
wine,  and  oil  in  alHindauce:  in  the  time  of  the  Homans 
its  wine  was  (u  high  estimation  : — 

Turn  qua  Tlliferot  iSomiUt  PnHulia  r>al>ci 

Lets  Uboru  sgiM.  SifiM  /id/lcia,  lib.  av.  v.  669. 

Some  buried  arches,  the  vestiges  «f  a theatre,  baths,  and 
some  other  edidees,  are  the  princi)ial  remains  of  the 
ancient  riu.  {Def  Ii(  Detcrizionc  delle  ilae  SirtTie,  ii. 
47..  Ac. ; Croeen,  Etcurt.  in  tMt  Abruzxi,  i.  310.) 
TKKCKKA.  See  Azorej. 

i'EULIZZI.  an  inland  towtt  of  .S.  Italy,  kiogd.  of 
Naples,  prov.  Bari,  rap.  cant.,  on  an  elevated  site.  18  m. 
W.  Uari.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  a>>out  lO.ono.  Not- 
withstanding Its  size,  it  seems  to  possess  little  worth 
notice  bevoiid  the  usual  superabundance  of  religious 
etliflccs.  It  wc  except  a gallery  of  pictures,  comprising 
works  by  several  of  the  great  lUilLm  masters,  in  the 
inansinn  of  a noble  family. 

TKK.MISI  (an.  Tbernt^  /ft'mcrtTsrrz,  and  simply 
Thfmtit),  a marit.  town  (»f  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  int-nd.  of  Palermo,  ca|i.  district  and  canton,  near 
the  mnulh  of  the  river  of  its  own  mime,  94  m.  B.S.K. 
P.-il«rmo,  lal.  37*^  fi7'  2»";  N.  long.  14®  42'  E.  Pop.,  in 
I*<31,  18/X‘i.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  se.i ; and  besides  being  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall,  is  farther  defended,  towards  the  sea,  by 
a castle  on  a high  ruck,  commanding  the  town  and  port. 
The  streets  are,  for  tne  most  p.m,  narrow  and  dirty; 
hut  it  has  s«nne  pretty  good  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  several  churches  and  conreuts,  a royal 
college.  2 hospitals,  a monte-di’pieta,  an  asylum  for 
females,  and  convenient  baths  over  the  hut  springs,  for 
which  the  city  has  1>een  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
epoch,  and  from  which  she  h.'u  derived  her  modcni  as 
well  as  her  ancient  name,  llie  town  is  a carictUort, 
or  shipping  port,  and  exports  (mostly  coastwise  to 
Palermo),  corn,  oU,  shumac,  dried  fruits,  manna,  &r. 
l*he  sardine  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  aim  actively 
carried  on.  The  liarbour.  which  s but  indifR'reiit.  is 
open  to  the  N.  {Sm^ih't  Sicily,  p.9-^;  Hampoldi,lfc.) 

Abotit  6 m.  B.  by  8.  fromTermiul,  arc  the  ruins  of 
Zhe  ancient  Himfra,  near  which  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Srra- 
cuse,  totally  defeatod  and  destroyed  an  army  of  Car. 
Uiaginiaiis,  said  to  have  comprised  no  fewer  than  300,000 
lorn,  commanded  by  llamllcar,  grandfather  of  Hannibal, 
who  lost  hli  life  In  the  action.  'ITic  Carthaginians 
were  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and  their  defeat  is  said  by 
Herodotus  (lib.  vHl.  cap.  IM.),  to  have  happened  on  the 
aanio  day  that  the  Creexs  galiu-d  the  vict«>ry  of  Salamts, 
Anno  480  8.  u.  But  though  it  be  abundantly  certain  that 
Gelon  gained  a great  victory  over  llamilcar,  it  is  ex- 
tremely Improbable  that  the  forces  of  the  latter  amount- 
ed to  hall  the  number  mentioned  above.  Hannibal 
never  had  100,000  men  at  auy  one  time  under  his  com- 
mand ; and  the  probability  is  that  30,000  would  be  much 
nearer  the  number  of  Hamilcar’s  army  than  .100.000. 
The  ships  which  Itad  conveyed  the  troops  to  Himera, 
arc  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  Ihe  beach  ; and 
Captain  Smyth  says  that  so  great  a fleet  aiHl  army  could 
not  possibly  have  been  accommotiaietl  in  the  situation 
where  the  iMtUo  Is  said  to  have  been  fought.  In  fact,  very 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  as  to 
numbers,  in  most  ancient  authors ; they  are  almost  in- 
variably much  exaggerated. 

At  a subsequent  ]>eriod  Hannib.-U  avrngnl  his  grand- 
father's disaster  by  taking  and  utterly  destroying  111- 
inera.  Such  of  its  litlzcns  as  escapM  the  massa<’re 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  sought  an  asyluin  in 
Thcrmio.  H'icfro  m I'crmH,  ii.  cap.  36.)  Augustus 
raised  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a colony.  Steslcnorus, 
oue  of  the  most  ancient  ami  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
()oct«.  was  a native  of  iltinera. 

TKHNATK.  6cr  Molucca  IsLvnnt. 

TBRNl  {.u\.  Intrrnmna'y,  a town  of  the  Pupal  States, 
dcleg.  Spoleto,  in  a rich  and  fine  valley,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nera  (an.  Ear), 

■ HuifurrA  S»r  tdhtu  oftui. 
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about  4 m.  W’.  from  the  fkmmu  falls  of  the  Vellino,  and 
49  m.  N.N.K.  Home.  Pop.,  circ,  9,n(X).  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  and  towers ; but  though  It  has  wWle 
streets,  Some  loleratde  buildings,  and  a charming  situa- 
tion, it  is,  on  the  whole,  poor  and  mean,  relalniug  but 
few  traces  of  Its  ancient  splendour.  Ithaaarathedrarwlth 
a superb  altar,  an  hospital,  a monte  dl-piHa.  and  some 
other  chaiitabio  foundations,  a handsomo  theatre,  and  a 
building,  erected  In  1H27,  for  the  reception  of  tbe  waters 
of  the  VelUno  for  the  public  accommodation.  Among 
the  remains  of  antiquity  are  some  vaults  of  an  amphi- 
theatre constructed  under  Tiberius,  portions  of  temples 
of  the  Sun  and  Cvbele  transformed  into  churches,  and 
the  remains  of  public  baths.  The  surrounding  country 
is  extremely  protiui'tlve,  /fcundi$$imo*  Jtalite  campus 
(Tacit.  Aunal.  lib.  i.  cap.  79.) j and  on  the  river  arc 
flour  and  oil  mills,  tanneries,  Ac.  ( Ratnpoldi, 

Tbe  historian  Tacitus  is  said  to  have  ocvn  a native  of 
Intcramna } but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was 
really  the  case.  The  emperors  Tacitus  and  Floriaimt 
arc  also  said,  but  on  no  better  grounds,  to  have  be- 
loi^ed  to  it. 

The  (klls  of  the  Vellino,  called  the  Casasta  iH 
Marmore,  about  4 m.  K.  from  Temi,  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  ot^ects  of  the  kind  that  are  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  The  total  height  of  the  fall,  which  is 
divided  into  three  leapt,  is  probably  (for  there  is  the 

f;reatest  discrepancy  in  the  statements  on  the  subject) 
rom  660  to  7.V)  ft.  I The  water  is  conveyed  to  the  fall 
Id  an  artificial  channel,  more  than  i m.  In  length, 
originally  dug  by  the  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  anno  274 
B.c.  {Ciccro,  Kpiit.  ad  AUicvm,  Kput.16.);  but.  the 
channel  haring  been  filled  up  by  a de|M)sltion  of  cal- 
careous matter,  it  was  widened  and  deepened,  and  in 
part  altered,  in  1696,  and  again  in  1786.  Byron  has 
appropriated  some  magnificent  stanzas  to  a notice  of 
these  falls  {Chtldc  Harold,  cant.  Iv.  st.  61U-72.) ; and  he 
adds  111  a note.  '*  I saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of 
Tenil  twice  at  dlfTereut  periods ; once  from  tbe  summit 
of  the  precipice,  and  once  from  the  valley  below.  The 
lower  view  u far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller  have 
time  for  one  only  ; but  m anr  |>oint  of  view,  either  from 
above  or  below,  it  Is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  torrents 
of  Switzerland  put  together.”  (.See  CcUarii  Gcoyrapkta 
Antigua,  76) — 778.;  £us/acc,  i.  3‘27.  ocCed.;  H'ood's 

Lftlrn,  ii.  97.,  Ac.) 

'J'EIIUACIN  A (an.  .frLrwramI  7Wr<ictna),a  sea-port 
town  of  the  Papal  Slates,  deieg.  Froslnone,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  close  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  69m.  S.S.K.  Rome  ; laL  41®  18'  14"  N.,  kmg. 
I6®33'37"  E.  Pop.  about  6.000.  This  town,  which  is  on 
the  Applan  Way,  and  adjoining  the  embouchure  of  the  ca- 
nal for  tbe  draining  of  the  marshes,  stands  partly  on  low 
ground,  and  jiartly  on  the  declivity  of  a hill.  With  tbe 
exception  of  the  portion  along  the  shore,  it  U ill  built ; 
and,  owing  to  tne  deleterious  air  of  the  contiguous 
marshes,  it  is  unhealthy,  and  tbe  inhab.  have  a sickly  ap- 
pearance. On  the  hill  is  the  cathedral,  erected,  as  is 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus  ; 
higher  up  are  the  ruius  of  the  ancient  Anxur  — 

*'  Irapgsitum  mxU  Ucc auMlemUmi  .tnxur.” 

Hor.  S^.,  Ul>.  I.  Mt.  5. 

And  crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  the 
modem  town  are  the  ruiiu  of  the  palace  of  Gallia,  re- 
(laired  and  reovcmiied  by  Tlieodorlc,  commanding  a 
mi^lQccnt  view  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Monte  Circello, 
and  of  Gaeta  and  the  Neapolitan  shore,  as  far  as  Bate. 
Pope  Pius  VI.  endeavoured,  by  improving  the  drainage 
of  the  marshes,  and  by  clearing  out  and  deepening  the 
harbour,  which  had  been  cumpIcHely  filled  up.  to  recover 
for  Terraeina  some  iKirtion  of  its  former  importance. 
But  his  effiirU  have  not  had  the  anticiiMited  success  ; and 
though  the  fishery  be  carried  on  to  some  extent  from  the 
port,  it  has  little  nr  no  trade,  lu  1610,  Napoleon  sup- 
pressed the  bishopric  of  Terraeina. 

Anxur.  which  w as  originally  a town  of  the  Volsci.  sub- 
sequently became  a Uomao  colony,  and  an  important 
naval  station.  It  was  satdiod  by  Alaric,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs  lor  alioui  a century.  It  was  also  taken 
and  sacked  by  a French  force  in  1798.  (UampoUi  ; Cel- 
Ittrii  Oeoffraphia  Aniiqua,  i.  Hl’i.  i H’ood't  Letters,  ii. 
176,  Ac.) 

TKHRANOVA  (an.  Gc/a).  a sea-port  town  of  Sicilv, 
prov.  Caletanisi^tu,  cap.  district,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Island,  near  the  mmilh  of  the  rivet  of  the  same  name, 
IHm.  K.  AliraU;  lit.  .17'^  4'  30"  N..  long.  I4‘'  ly  K. 
pop.,  in  18.11,9.780.  It  is  well  situated  on  a bank  ne.xr 
the  sea.  and  has  a flue  palace,  belonging  to  its  proprietor, 
the  Duke  do  Montrli^one ; but  Hie  streets  are  irregular 
and  dirty,  and  its  c.xstlc,  churches,  and  convents  impear 
to  be  uralected.  It  has  a tolerably  good  hospital.  Water 
it  said  by  .Swinburne  to  bo  scarce  and  dear.  Coarse 
cloth  is  manufactured  in  the  town  ; and  having  a carica- 
ture, or  shipping  station.  It  has  some  trade  m the  export- 
atioiiof  ctini.  wine,  sulphur,  soda,  Ac.  The  cloth  muio 
III  ilu*  tow  u iiuds  a good  loarkct  at  the  commercial  fair 
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h^W  in  Aagoit.  The  ftnchorafK*  «t  Ti'irnnova  <«  nrpo>i(e 
hi.  Mnd  Ktwut  I n»  fr«im  ihi-  «hore.  In  from  7 to  1 1 ffttnom*. 
It  U.  like  other  placet  on  the  name  craut,  niieti  to  the 
•outhrrip  urales,  vhlrh  tninetimea  throw  in  a nraTy  tea. 
In  IH39.G7  thim  (3A  of  which  were  Brltl>h\  of  the  Inirdcn 
of  ton*,  cleared  out  from  the  port.  Smyth  «iy*  that 
a party  of  strolUnit  player*  has  existed  hi  this  town  for 
more  than  half  a century,  railed  the  Campagnia  dcglt 
L'miti.  from  their  all  iharlng  alike  In  the  gain*  of  the 
niciety. 

Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty,  there 
s«*em*  every  reason  to  think  that  Torranora,  and  not 
A licata,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  (^la.  It  ha* 
»ome  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  the  foundations 
and  mutilated  fragment*  of  a great  tmiple,  and  of  a 
Dork  column,  (h-lawa*  a HhiKlian  eninny,  and  early 
attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Rut  it  I*  principally 
memorable  for  haring  given  birth  to  tlelon,  prince  or 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  famous  alike  for  his  virtues,  and  for 
hit  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  rommandt'd  by 
Ilamilcar.  grantifnlher  of  Hannibal,  (iela  was  sulise> 
quently  destroyed  by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  it  iiirluded  ^ Strabo  among  (he  uninhabited  towns 
of  the  Ul.md.  l^e  modem  town  was  founded  by  Fre- 
derick of  Arragon,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  cea- 
tury.  (SrnutA,  19i>.  : .S'lriwAunsc,  II.  301  , Ac.) 

'f  RUL'KL  (an.  TVrdrto),  a town  of  .Spain,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  own  name  in  Aragon,  on  a hill,  the  foot  of  which 

flow*  the  Ouadalaviar,  7-S  m.  N.NN  .Valencia.  Pop.  about 
^ H.mxx  Itiswalled.andtnlrrablywellbuilU  ReingabUhop's 
see.  it  lint  numerous  churches  and  convents;  one  of  the 
UUer,  belonging  to  (he  Jesuits,  being  (he  largest  etlificc 
In  the  town.  The  cathedral,  an  extensive  building, 
though  Its  archllectiire  be  not  wholly  in  good  taste.  Is 
sumptuously  adorned  within,  and  h.-u.  or.  at  all  events, 
hail,  many  one  paintings.  It  has  several  fountains  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  ondent  aqueduct.  Its  manu- 
lactiires  comprise  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  shoes,  and 
earthenware,  with  fulling.mllls.  dyeing  house*,  tan- 
niTics,  Ac.  The  vicinity  i«  very  fertile,  and  near  it  are 
ftome  celebrated  warm  *iilphur  iprines.  Teruel  it  the 
residence  of  a military  governor,  ana  was  a fortress  of 
S Kne  contequence  under  Ihe  Moors,  from  whom  It  was 
uken  by  Aluhonso  II.  In  1171.  (.Vrfimso.  4*^.) 

TK.SCIlKN,  a (own  of  Austrian  Silesia,  cap.  drc.  and 
diirhy  of  same  name,  on  the  Olsa,  a tributary  of  the 
Oder,  36  m.  R..S.P,.  Troppan.  Pop.  about  7.000.  It  is 
well  built  and  hat  three  suburb*,  a ducal  castle,  several 
Rum.  Cath.  churches,  a Lutheran  church,  and  f^mnasia 
for  both  persuasiniiB.  that  of  the  former  possessing,  it  is 
said,  a library  of  12,000  vols.  (Brrgkaut.)  There  arc 
several  other  superior  schools,  and  a military  asylum. 
Tcsclicn  is  the  scat  of  the  circle  tribunal  and  other 
courts,  and  hat  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  caski- 
meres,  leather,  fire-arms,  Ac.  Here  was  signed  a treaty 
between  Austria  and  Pru*»ia.  in  1779. 

TKSSIN,  or  TICINO,  the  most  S.  canton  of  Swit- 
Kerland,  l>etween  lat.  bO'  and  4fT-  37'  N.,  .md  long. 

2-%' and  1^  IT  R.,  being  separated  by  the  main  rh.im 
of  the  Alps  from  Dri  and  the  (irisons  on  the  N.,  while 
on  other  sides  it  Is  surrounded  chiedy  by  the  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  territories,  the  lakes  Magginre  and  Lu- 
gano forming  parts  of  it*  S.  frontier.  Area  estimated  at 
1.034  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  1^37,  113.9*23,  all  Uom.  CathuUcs. 
Most  part  of  this  canUm  is  cither  mountainous,  or  di- 
vided Into  numerous  valleys  by  alpine  ramiiicatlona : in 
(he  S.,  however,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  plain  of 
I.ombardy.  The  licino,  whence  this  canton  derives  its 
Dame,  has  its  source*  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  In  the  \'alli 
lli'dretto,  Plora,  RIegnn,  Ac.  It*  course  is  generally 
BiKithward,  and  aAer  intcr>ertin|  the  canton  near  its 
centre,  and  traversing  the  Lago  Magglore  in  its  entire 
length,  it  forms  the  bouixlary  betwi-en  Iximbardy  and 
Piiilroont,  falling  into  the  Po  at  Pavla,  after  an  entire 
course  of  about  100  ro..  idsniit  00  of  whkh  are  navigable. 
The  climate  of  Tessin  I*  mild;  and  though  its  (lastures 
t)C  not  so  good,  nor  so  well  waten*d  as  those  of  the 
c.-mtons  N.  of  the  Alps,  Its  si»U  is  generally  very  fertile. 
Agriculture  is,  however,  extremely  Iwkwanf,  partly 
from  the  ignorance  and  want  of  imiiutry  of  tho  in- 
habilant*,  and  partly  from  the  too  great  subdivision  of 
the  surface  into  small  prnnertir*.  |K<rtions  of  whkh 
at  great  distances  from  corn  other  sninetime*  belong 
to  (he  same  proprietors.  >^heat.  rye.  and  maize  are 
(he  prinrl(kal  grains  raist'd ; a good  deal  of  tobacco  is 
cultivated,  wine  is  grown  in  many  distrlds ; but,  like 
tho  Italian  nines,  that  of  this  canton  will  not  keep 
for  any  considerable  period.  The  silk  of  Tessin  Is  of 
so|ierlor  quality  ; ana  a supply  worth  from  to 

giii.nuo  Swiss  franc*  is  sent  annually  into  other  parts 
of  .Switzerland.  (Bicol.)  Most  of  the  fruits  common 
to  I.ombardy  fiourlsh  here  : the  chestnut  woods  are  ex- 
tensive,  and  chestnut  flour  is  largely  consunuHl  by  the 
inliobs.  The  canton  abounds  with  timber,  but  much  of 
it  Is  usele**  from  the  want  of  mads  and  expense  of  car- 
ri.ige.  About  3,(K)0  quintals  a ye.xr  of  cheese  are  si-iit 
into  Italy,  and  c^ves,  sheep,  and*  h<igi  arc  also  exported. 
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Tho  chamois  Is  a native  of  this  canton.  It  sometimee 
breeds  with  the  domestic  goat,  and  the  resulting  progeny 
is  greatly  prlzetl  for  i(*  skin.  There  are  scarcely  anj  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  trade  of  Tessin  is  chiefly  in  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  A 

Seat  many  of  tlie  male  natives  of  the  canton  emigrate  to 
ilan,  Venice.  Trieste,  Turin,  Marseilles,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  where  they  serve  at  ctinfectionert,  chociK 
late  manufacturers,  waiters  in  cuffec-houset.  Ac. ; leav- 
ing the  labours  oi  the  field  and  the  care  of  the  cattle  to 
the  women. 

Teuin  was  merely  a territory  subordinate  to  Switzer- 
land till  I8IA,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
tion, in  which  it  holds  the  eighteenth  rank.  Its  govern- 
ment was  materially  altered  in  IHSU^  when  the  grand 
council,  which  holds  the  sovereign  and  legislative  power, 
was  made  to  consist  of  I H mruis.,  choeen  in  the  dilferent 
> communes  by  all  the  citizens  bom  in  the  canton  tweiiiy- 
[ five  years  of  nm,  and  who  possess  immoveable  property 
to  the  value  of  200  Swiss  francs,  or  llie  usufruct  of  su<  h 
property  to  the  value  of  3U0  francs.  U chooses  Its  own 
I president,  and  meets  each  year  by  rotation  In  Bellanzona, 
Locarno,  and  Lugano.  The  executive  body,  or  lesser 
council,  ennsitts  of  9 mems..  chosen  by  the  greater  coun- 
cil among  Its  mems.  Rquallty  before  the  laws,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are  guaran- 
teed. Tessin  is  subdivided  into  8 districts  and  38  circles, 
and  the  Utter  again  into  communes.  In  every  commune 
there  Is  a mmikiual  council  of  from  3 to  1 1 mems.,  wl^ 
whom  rests  the  nlrection  of  ihe  local  police.  A justice  ai 
the  peace  sits  in  each  circle ; in  eacli  district  there  Is  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction  : and  fur  the  whole  canton 
there  It  a supreme  tribunal  of  13  mems.  Criminal  pro- 
cesses appear  to  be  more  common  in  this  than  in  ummI 
other  cantons  of  SwitterUnd.  The  pubik  revenue, 
principally  derived  from  salt  and  custom  duties,  in 
la33-34,  amounted  to  H97,39U  Swiss  llvres:  expenditure 
to  7M7,C>40  ditto.  Public  debt,  in  lK.30.  3.041.4^9  ditto, 
(kintingeiu  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  l.HOI 
men. 

The  iohabt.  of  Tessin  are  of  middle  stature,  and  gene- 
rally square  and  strongly  built : though,  on  account,  it  is 
salJ,  ot  their  irregular  mode  of  life,  among  other  causi's, 
they  seldom  attain  a great  age.  In  many  respects  they 
resemble  their  Italian  neighlimurs,  and  their  language  is 
a dialect  of  the  Italian.  Among  them  have  been  sever^ 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ; the  Utter  in- 
cluding Domenico  Fontana,  who  completed  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  executed  many  other  great  wc^ks  in 
Home.  Rut  the  bulk  of  the  Inhab.  arc  very  backward  in 
|K>int  ofediiration,  and  some  of  the  communal  magistrates 
can  neither  rvaii  nor  write.  It  lias  no  council  of  public 
instruction,  no  literary  association  (except,  perhaps,  in 
Lugano),  andicarcely  allbrary.  The  halms  of  the  people 
arc  dirty  and  deprave.  According  to  Picot,  *•  Viu>te  de 
ta  soArkk  Jlalicnnc  ne  cotiptmt  au  canton  du  TcMptn,  ni 
tout  If  rapport  dt  la  boitton,  ni  $out  cftui  du  manger. 
Quoique  dourt  naturellfment  de$  dispotttton*  Ut  ^ug 
keureuwr.  tU  manquent  d'aimmr  du  travail,  ttinduttrie, 
ft  de  retourcft,  en  utrte  qu'iti  tout  tnfinturt  aut  ow/irs 
pmplet  de  ta  Suiue  cn  muratit^  et  en  atsance,  matgri 
tnt,t  ce  que  la  nature  a Jait  pour  eut."  (Picot,  Statis- 
tUiue  de  la  Suisse,  p.  474—490. ; Bbel,  Ac.) 

TETBt'KY,  a market-town  and  par.  of  EngUnd.co. 
Gloucester,  hund.  Longtree,  near  the  source  of  the  Avon, 
lt'>|  m.  S.S.F..  Gloucester.  Areaof|kar.,4.1w0acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  S.939.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets, 
meeting  in  its  centre,  in  whkh  is  a Urn  market-house. 
It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  stone.  *i‘he 
l«r.  church  it  a handsome  edifice : having,  with  the  ex- 
ci  ption  of  the  tower  and  spire,  been  rebuilt  In  1781.  It 
lias  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists,  a grammar- 
school,  a well-endowed  Sunday  school  for  all  the  poor 
children  of  the  par.,  an  ilmshouso  for  8 poor  persons, 
Ac.  The  businesses  of  wookomhing  and  wool-stapling 
arc  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Tbe  supply  of 
water  used  formerly  to  be  very  deficient;  but  tbe  de- 
ficiency has  been  obviated  by  the  sinking  several  (b?cp 
wells.  Markets  on  Wedm*s«iays ; fairs,  tour  timet  a year, 
tor  com,  cheese,  cattle,  Umbs,  and  horses.  A fortified 
ramp,  probatdy  of  the  ancient  Briton*,  formerly  existed 
here ; and  Uciman  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up  in 
and  near  the  town. 

TETUAN,  a town  wd  sea-port  of  Morocco,  kingd. 
Fez.  prov.  Hashat,  on  (tie  shore  of  tho  Mediterranean, 
3.3  in.  S.K.  Tangier.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  Ifi.OOu ; of 
w horn  9,000  may  lie  Moors,  4.200  Jews,  3,(KK)  blacks,  and 
soo  Rerliers.  {Orabert  a/  HemsS.)  The  town  stands 
on  the  d<*cnTlty  uf  a hill  crowned  with  a square  cattle, 
(he  residence  of  the  governor.  It  is  of  cnnsiderablo 
extent,  and  its  walls  are  Banked  in  different  |»arts  with 
■ vqikirc  flirts,  on  which  a few  pieces  of  ordnance  are 
' iiiountrtl.  r.uinoii  are  also  placed  on  the  castle,  and 
on  a square  tower  at  the  inoutli  of  the  river  forming  tbe 
{Kiri ; but  it  cotild  not  oppose  any  eftoctual  resi»tance  to 
a Kurojiean  force.  The  street*  aic  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  as  in  Fez  and  oilier  (itns  of  Morocco,  many  aio 
J 1)  3 
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npMrlr  covered  In  bj  the  upper  itoiiM  of  the  bouree. 
The  lAtcer  are  fm^uently  of  two  eiortef,  and  tolerably 
well  luiilt  and  finished;  and  there  am  several  good 
mosques.  In  commercial  importance  Tetuan  ranks  next 
to  Kex.  front  which  piace  it  receives  the  Roods  brought 
by  (he  caravans  from  Tunis.  Algiers.  Alexandria,  'ilm* 
buctoo.  tec.  Wool,  com,  and  other  provisions,  wax, 
hides,  cattle,  leather,  some  raaniifacturod  stuffs,  and 
other  African  produce,  are  exported  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy,  in  return  chiefly  fur  Kuropean  manufactures. 
The  port  of  Marteen  is  about  2 m.  from  the  sea.  on  a 
small  river,  the  mouth  of  which  Is  now  so  choked  up 
with  sand  as  to  admit  only  of  (he  entrance  of  small 
craft.  The  roadstead,  formed  by  a high  point  of  land 
which  runs  out  into  the  sea  W.  of  the  river,  is  shrlterod 
from  W.  winds,  but  during  the  prevalence  of  those  from 
the  K.  vessels  must  retire  to  some  other  place.  'I'ctuan 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  several  European  mniuls  ; 
at  present,  however,  no  Kuro|>eans  being  allowed  to 
reside  In  the  town,  their  functUms  are  |>crformed  by 
vice-consuls,  who  are  mostly  Jews.  (G.  t\f.  llcmto.  Imp. 
dai  .Vrtrticco;  Mod.  Trnt>.  xx.) 

TKiN  KKSBUK  Y,  a pail,  and  mun.  bor.,  market- 
town,  and  nar.  of  F.ngland.  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Tewkes- 
bury, on  tne  Avon,  near  Its  rniiflucncc  with  the  Severn, 
on  the  border  of  Worcestershire.  9 m.  N.E.  Glmtecsier, 
andlNt  in.  N.N.W.  London.  Ares  of  tlie  mod.  |>arl.  bor., 
which  is  identical  with  the  i>ar..  |.m9u acres.  Fop.,  in 
1831.  .^.7*<0  ; in  IMI,  5.M31.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
thoroughfares,  meeting  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and 
from  which  many  smaller  streets  branch  out.  The  three 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  respectable,  but  the  other 
streets  are  Inferior,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
pour  and  labouring  pop.  ( .Mun.  Bound.  Hep. ) The  town 
Is  nearly  insulated  bv  tne  '*  Mill  Avon”  (an  anclrnl  cut.  by 
which  the  Avon  has  m‘cii  nearly  diverted  from  its  original 
channel),  and  Its  tributaries,  the  Carran  and  SwilTgate 
bro«)ks ; and  it  it  in  consequence  compactly  built.  Many  of 
Its  houses  arc  handsome,  and  it  is  well  paved  and  iiglited 
with  gas.  The  rivers  encircling  the  town  arc  crossed  by 
several  bridges ; and,  in  |K2C,  an  elegant  cast-iron  bridge, 
haring  an  arch  172  ft  in  span,  was  thrown  over  the  Severn, 
about  I m.  from  the  town.  Thepar.  church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a flourishing  Mnedictine  al>b«‘y,  that 
grew  out  of  a monastery  found^  here  in  71  \ it  a larEC 
and  noble  structure.  Its  length  is  317  ft.  within  the  wails, 
and  that  of  the  transept  122  ft.:  the  choir  and  side  aisles 
are  70  ft  in  breadth,  and  the  W.  front  lUO  ft. : the  hclglit 
from  the  area  to  the  roof  Is  130  ft. ; and  the  height  of  the 
tower  It  152  ft.  Mr.  Rickman  says  of  this  church,  that  it 
" is  one  of  the  most  curl  out  and  magnificent  edifices  in  the 
county.  The  nave  It  Norman,  the  piers  are  round  and 
very  lofty  ; at  the  Intersection  of  the  cross  is  a very  fine 
Norman  tower,  adorned  with  arches  both  within  and 
without,  in  several  stages.  'Hie  clioir  has  a multangular 
cast  end,  with  additional  chapels  and  a ch.-inter-house. 
all  of  excellent  decorated  character  ; the  winnows  of  (he 
aisle  and  transepts  are  some  decorati^  and  some  perpen- 
dicular. The  w.  window  Is  perpendicular,  inserted  into 
a very  lofty  Norman  arch  of  great  de|>th<  vith  shafts  and 
mouldings.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  stainnl  glass.  There  are  some  traces 
of  the  cloisters  remaining  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave; 
they  were  perpendicular  and  very  rich.  There  are  several 
portions  of  very  good  screen-work  and  stalls.  The  abbey 
gate  is  standing,  though  much  dilapidated.'*  Uiotktr  Ar- 
chitect.) It  has  many  fine  old  monuments.  The  living  of 
Tewkestiury,  a vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  crown,  is  said  in 
the  Ercieslastical  RejiKirt  to  Iw  worllt  only  313/.  nett,  but 
It  it  affirmed  to  be  worth  above  30U/.  The  market-house, 
a handsome  structure,  has  Doric  columns  and  pilasters, 
supporting  A pediment  in  front.  The  town-nail,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  used  fur  the  courts,  and  tlie 
upper  part  as  a cmincii-hall  and  aasemhly-rcHim,  was 
erected  in  17*8  by  Sir  William  fodrlnglon.  The 
other  public  buildings  include  various  disaenilog  cha- 
pels. a theatre,  the  borough  gaol,  and  house  of  Industry. 
Tewkesbury  has  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1676; 
biuc-coat,  national,  and  Lancastrian  schools,  with  alms- 
houses, a dispensary,  lying-in-charity,  and  several  other 
benevolent  estalilishments.  The  town  formerly  pro- 
duced considerable  quantities  of  woollen  clotli  and  a 
superior  kind  of  miistsni.  At  present  (1842)  its  prln- 
ci^  manufactures  cimslst  of  cotton  hosiery.  About  600 
stocking-looms  arc  now  employed  in  the  bor.  Wages 
vary  from  Ss.  to  a week,  the  iiver.igc  being  about  6s. 
About  30  persons  are  also  employed  In  the  Imbbinet-lace 
trade,  earning  nbont  ISs.a  week ; and  2.%  workmen  areen- 
gagi>d  in  the  manufacture  of  nails.  The  carrying  trade  up 
the  Severn  and  the  corn-market  have  declined  since  the 
Improvements  in  the  navigation  at  Gloucester  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  rallrv>ad  brtween  Stratford  and  Morcton ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  still  in  a thrlsing  state. 

Tewkesbury  has  returned  2 tnetns.  to  Uie  11.  of  C.  since 
(he  7th  of  Jamea  I.  The  right  of  voting,  down  to  tbe 
llefurm  Art,  was  in  freemen  and  holders  of  burgage 
tenemeau,  of  whom  there  were  then  6U0.  Hegistered 
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' electors.  In  1330-40,  409.  The  mnn.  Is  Co-extensive  with 
the  pari.  bor.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors.  It  has  a commiatioo  of  the 
peu(‘e,  a seitar.ile  court  of  quarter  sessions,  a court  of 
rei'ord  for  i^bls  not  above  60/.,  tec.  Corp.  rev..  In  IMO, 
l.3(ai/.  Markets.  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  com, 
cattle,  poultry,  ftc.  Fairs  are  held  nine  times  yearly. 

in  a field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  still 
called,  from  the  cirruin»taiKe,  the  **  Bloody  Meadow,” 
was  fought,  nti  the  4ih  of  May.  1471,  a decisive  engage- 
ment between  the  Yorkists,  under  Edward  IV.,  mud  the 
l.aaeaBtrians.  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  The 
Lancastrians  were  tcHally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a 
nv>at  msmy  persons  of  dislinctioti.  and  about  3,000  soldiers 
left  on  the  field.  Margaret  anti  her  son  having  been  taken 
prisoners,  the  latter  was  immediately  assassinated. 
(Bound,  and  Munic.  Heporis  and  Append,  i iissme's 
Emftand,  rap.  22.) 

TKX.kS,  a new  and  independent  republic  of  N.  Amo- 
rlc.1,  between  tbe  f.  JsUtrs  and  Mexlo>,  extending  from 
2'>'-  to  411^  of  S.  lat..  and  from  l»4  to  |OH-^  W.  long.  It 
is  soparatetl  from  Mexico  on  the  W.  ami  S.  hy  the  Bio 
Grande,  or  Bravo  d>'l  Norte;  on  tbe  S.  tlie  Bed  Kiver, 
and  the  Arkansas  chiefly  separate  it  from  the  W.  terrlloiy 
of  the  U.  .states;  on  the  K.  the  river  Sabine  divklcs  it 
from  I^uisinnn;  and  S.  K.  It  b**rdersthe  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  area  lia«  been  estimated  at  3l0.(XX>  sq..tn.,  of  which  ra- 
ther more  than  nne-fourth  part  has  liecn  appropriated.  Its 
pop.  is  differently  staled  at  from  2O'.l  00  to  350.U(K),  but 
may  probably  amount  to  at  least  SuO.OtX),  chiefly  Anglo- 
Americans. 

The  general  aiw^  of  the  country  is  that  of  a vast  In- 
clined plane,  granually  sloping  from  the  mountains  oo  the 
W.  eastward  to  tbe  sea.  ami  intersected  by  numerous 
rlveri,  all  having  a S.E.  direction.  The  territorv  is, 
however,  naturally  divided  into  three  separate  regions, 
which  In  many  respects  differ  from  eacli  oilier.  Thefirst 
or  level  region  extmils  along  the  erwst.  with  a breadth 
inland  varying  from  100  m.  w here  greatest  in  the  centre, 
to  70  and  3;im..  Wing  most  contracted  towards  the  .S.W. 
extremity.  The  soirof  this  region  is  principally  a rich 
alluvium,  with  scarcely  a stone,  yet  singularlV  free  from 
stagnant  swamps.  Iir<iad  wooillatuU  fringe  tne  banks  of 
the  rivers,  betw  een  w-hich  are  extensive  and  ricli  pasture 
lands.  '1‘hc  sKond  division,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
the  undulating  or  ruliiiig-prairic  region,  vrhlch  extends 
fur  l.Vlor  *.Kiom.  farther  inland,  its  wide  grassy  tracts  al- 
ternating with  others  th.-it  are  tidckly  timiierf^.  I'hese 
last  are  espt'clolly  prevalent  injlhe  I'. .though  the liottoms 
and  river  Talleys  throughout  the  whole  region  are  well 
wooded.  Limestone  and  sandstone  form  the  common 
substrata  of  this  region  : the  upper  soil  consists  of  a rich 
friable  loam,  mixed  indt'od  with  sand,  bnt  Seldom  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  culture  of  the  most  exhaust- 
ing products,  (ikeu.)  Th**  third  or  mountainous  region, 
situated  principallv  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  forms  ;»rt  of 
the  great  Sierra  .Mmlre.  nr  Mexican  Alps  (see  AMXatCA, 
vol.  i.  78.).  but  little  explored  and  still  unsettled.  At  ita 
remote  extremity  It  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land, 

I ••  where  the  prairi«-s  not  unfrequently  resemble  tbe  vast 
steppes  of  .\<In  except  in  their  superior  fertility.”  The 
mountain  sidi’t  ore  clothed  with  fon^sts  of  pine,  oak. 
cedar,  and  a great  varielr  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they 
inclose  extensive  alluvUi  valleys,  most  of  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  Irrigntiufi  and  culture.  Mr.  Kennedy  ssyv.  that 
the  sides  of  tiic  mountains,  and  even  not  a few  of  their 
summits,  are  .adapted  to  agriculture;  ami,  if  we  might  de- 
pend on  Uie  lately  iiubllslu'd  staicinents.  It  would  ap|>eAr 
that  there  are  very  few,  if  any.  countries  of  tbe  same  extent 
which  have  so  small  a pru)iortton  of  unproductive  land. 

After  the  rivers  already  named,  the  prlnclnaL  priwccil- 
iiig  from  N.  to  S.,  arc  (he  Neches,  Trintdau,  Braz<H  de 
Dh>s,  Colorado,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  and  Nueces. 
They  all  fall  Into  the  Gulpli  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except 
the  linuos  de  IMns)  into  its  tvaysand  tagovnt.  The  latter 
boar  a consideriOile  rese^nblance  to  the  h.vff«  along  (he  S. 
shore  of  (he  Baltic,  except  th.xt  they  are  ii}Hm  a miieh 
larger  scale  : and  the  coast,  as  llumhuldt  h;u  stated,  pre- 
sents every  wht*re  furmitUble  obstacles  to  navigation,  in 
the  long,  low,  narrow  tiells  of  land  hy  which  it  it  fenced, 
and  w bicii  bound  the  l.-igiK>iis,  in  (he  want  of  harbours  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  I2|  b et  water,  and  in  the  bars 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ; still,  however,  steam  vrssrU 
have  been  able  to  enter  and  asrcod  the  Sabine  to  a con- 
siderable distance.  The  Neciiet  is  navigable  for  small 
steamboats  for  upwards  of  lUUm. ; Trinidad  river  for 
300  or  40Um. ; and  the  Brazos  do  Dios,  for  at  least  half 
that  distance.  The  Kio  Colorado,  a river  larger  titan  tlie 
I'hames  betwM'i)  Chelsea  and  Hlchmond.  It  obstructeil 
by  A raft  alamt  10  m.  above  Its  mouth,  but  measures  aro 
ill  progress  fur  removing  this,  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
It  will  he  navigable  for  small  steamers  as  high  as  Austin, 
the  cap.  of  Texas,  about  220  ra.  from  its  mouth.  The 
San  Antonio  and  Nueces  are  navigable  only  for  compa- 
ratively short  distances ; but  tbe  Hlo  Grand  del  Norte,  a 
noble  stream,  having  on  estimated  courM  of  IHOOtn.,  will 
most  probably,  though  in  ports  broken  by  rapids,  become 
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hereafter  an  important  comm*»rfi*I  rhJinnr!-  (i.ilreston  irroRlnf  landa  j1«M.  It  I*  Mlti,  from  If  to  9 ba1f«  of  clf*an 
IJ.-iy.  Into  whirti  the  TrinW.nl  flowt.  hr  far  the  flm  et  on  cotton  per  acre,  worth,  in  the  {lalreiton  market,  perhani 
111.*  ooi.it,  U about  3.1m.  In  Icnpth  N.  ami  S.,  amt  from  4rf.  r>er  Ib.  Its  mlttvation  hitherto  has  been  prlncipallx 
t‘2  In  IK  K,  and  W.  1t«  aver-ipe depth  Is  frtnnUlo  10  fwt,  on  the  Braiot  and  Colorado,  Hed  and  Trinidad  rlvcra, 
iKJt  in  the  channel  there  are  ffom  IK  to  30 ft.  water.  and  Canejr  creek  ; but  It  i«  stcadtlr  on  the  advance,  and. 

'I'he  Texan  year  U divided  Into  a wet  and  a dry  teaion.  aecordlnc  to  Mr.  Iken.  the  crop  of  1841  may  be  e»ilinatcd 
The  former  Lists  from  December  to  March,  diirinp  which  at  30,000 bales,  of  which,  however,  a constderable  portion 
N.  and  N'.E.  winds  are  most  prevalent ; the  latter,  from  came  down  the  Rest  river,  and  was  Included  In  the  ex- 
M.irrh  to  the  end  of  November,  during  which  the  wlmU  ppris  from  New  Orleans.  Cotton  planting  be^dns  in 
var)-  from  the  S.R.  round  to  S.W.,  may  be  subdivided  rebruary.  and  nickinjt  in  June.  The  latter  employment 
intothespring.siimmer.andnutumn.  From  April  to  Sep*  is  an  e.isy  ana  proOiable  occupation  for  women  and 
tcmiier  the  thermometer  In  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country  children.  Texan  cotton  has  been  for  several  years 
h:i».  Ix-en  found  at  a general  average  to  range  fmtii  63-’  to  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool  in  llritiih  Irnttomt. 

100“  ; average  heat  !l  A.  M-,  73®  F.  : at  mwm,  H.1° ; 3p.m.,  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  arc  maize  and  wheat. 
77'J . { AVwMcrfw. ) These  great  he.ils  are.  ho«  ever,  trm-  The  average  crop  of  the  former,  on  good  ground,  Is  from 
pered  by  rontlmi.il  and  strong  breetes,  which  commence  30  to  00  bushels  per  acre  ; but  73  bushels  .*irc  naid  to  be 
S'Kjn  after  sunrUe.  .ind  continue  till  about  3or4o‘cliK'k  frequently  obtained,  and  two  crops  maybe  gathered  in 
p u..  and  the  nights  tbrongliont  the  year  .ire  ok.1.  From  the  year,  the  first  being  u?u,illy  planted  in  February,  and 
March  to  OctoiaT  little  rain  f.il1s.  though  lit  under  storms  the  second  late  in  June.  ( A'c««crfy. ) A crop  of  exrclhmt 
rrcipientiy  ocnir.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  wrt  wea-  wheat  has  been  cut  in  May.  and  the  same  land  has  yielded 
tii.-r  is  prevalent  i the  rivers  swell  and  iniind.ilc  the  a heavy  crop  of  maize  in  the  ensuing  October.  The  corn, 
country,  and  the  roodsare  generally  rendered  impassable,  we  are  further  told,  IsgenemUy  worth  from  11  to  9 dolls. 
Mimw  is  letdom  seen  in  the  winter,  except  on  the  moun«  per  bushel  at  the  farms,  and  from  2 to  3 dolls.  In  the  mar> 
t iliis.  The  climate  is  said  by  its  pancgyrl<ts  to  Im*  de-  a*'t  ( A'miscr/y.  I.  fl3.)  But  we  Incline  to  think  that  there 
cid'-dly  more  salubriniH  than  that  either  of  Limisiana  nr  must  bo  some  error  about  this  statement;  such  prices 
of  ihe  adjacent  p.irts  of  M'laica  ; but  It  t«  very  ditficull  to  are  really  higher  th.*in  those  of  F.ngland  •,  and  a|rpear 
im  iginc  any  satUf.ictory  reasons  why  such  should  he  the  lobe  wlinlly  irrrconcllaide  with  the  accounts  of  the  won* 
r.iv'.  Aiid  wo  confess  wo  entertain  Sonic  cotisidcr.ilde  derful  produetlveness  of  the  soil.  We  have,  in  fact,  little 
ilMiihts  av  to  the  accuracy  of  the  stntcmi  v.l.  On  the  low  dmibc  that  either  one  or  the  other  statement,  or,  whicliia 
.illuvial  *e.i  co.wt.  Internilttenl  fevers  are  adintUed  to  he  most  prub.ible.  that  both,  are  erroneous.  Rce,  barley, 
pr.'\.ih-til  In  summer,  though  not,  it  Is  ».iid.  to  an  epl-  oats,  Ac.,  are  suited  fur  the  tiptwr  country,  and  rice  to-ar 
domic  extent  ; and  the  yellow  fever,  U Is  further  stated,  the  river  icstu.iries ; ImjI  small  quantities  only  of  these 
r ir--Iy.  if  ever,  occurs  ; imlinsl,  Mr,  Kc-nneily  poe»  so  far  grains  have  hitiicrto  been  raised.  Tlie  sugar>rane  is  also 
ns  fi.  aflirin.  that  “ nloe-tetiths  of  the  npuMic  are  con-  said  to  attain  to  gre.iter  perfection  than  un  the  31issls* 
si<l>  r<-(l  healthier  than  the  most  healttiy  parts  of  the  U.  sippt ; and  Mr.  Keniiidy  stales  that  the  produce  ou  a 
S’  itf  s.”  (I.  74. ) sra.ill  pUntntlnn.  di'i|iltc  the  waste  arising  from  very  iin* 

r.ut,  afliT  m.iking  every  fair  allowanee  for  exaggera-  |a*rfecl  machinery,  has  aier.ige»l  ai*oiu  3..100  lbs.  to  the 
li  'ii.  there  can  be  tin  doubt  tli.it  Texas  is  l>oth  a fine  .ind  acre.  (I.  fei. ) Toltacco  w ill  probably  hereafter  brcoino 
a f.Tiilc  country.  The  stirfacc  Is  In  ntoit  parts  covered  an  lm|Hjrt.iiil  st.iple.  The  n.ull«erry  grows  vigorously, 
wiili  tuxmiaut  native  grass,  comprising,  with  the  com-  and  the  experiment  of  re.iriug  silkworms  has  alre^y,  we 
inc)  prairie  grass,  the  gama.  musquiie,  wild  clover,  wild  are  assured,  been  successful;  and  rommon  and  sweet 
rye.  .te.,  and  affording  excellent  paslnrage.  It  h,*u,  also,  potatoes  are  said,  like  every  Ihlug  else  lu  this  fortunate 
»u  .imple  supply  of  timber,  as  well  for  use  as  fur  orna*  Un<l.  to  attain  to  tirrfoctinn  f 

incut.  I.lve  oaV  ( Qm^revt  trtHp^rvirims),  so  valuable  for  The  rearing  of  live  stock  hot,  however,  been  long  the 
s>!l|i-hidlding.  is  here  more  abundant  and  of  I tetter  qua*  princip.il  and  favourite  occupation  of  the  Texan  settlers, 
lit)',  perhaj’s,  than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  While,  and  many  of  the  prairies  are  covered  with  a valuable  breed 
hi  i.-k,  ami  post  oak,  asn,  elm.  hickory,  musquite  (aca*  j of  oxen,  which  sc.irceiy  require,  and  cert^nly  do  not  re* 
n i),  wnbmt,  lycamorc,  ^is  d’arc,  so  called  from  the  celve,  much  more  care  or  attention  than  the  prairie  doer. 
1mli.ui$  using  it  to  make  their  bows,  eyttress,  caoutchouc,  | it  Is  usually  i-stimated  that  100  cows  calves,  pur* 
Ac.  .ire  among  the  common  lree.s ; anti  the  mountainous  . rh.ised  for  dolts.,  will,  lu  ten  years,  have  Increas^ 

1>art«  in  the  S.K.  abound  with  pine  and  cedar  of  fine  qua*  | about  i)drty«ix  fOd,  thus  numbering  3,f;0U,  worth,  at  the 
tir.  .\«oong  the  natiir.l1  curiostliei of  tlie  rountry,is  the  | same  price.  3('>,ooo  d’dlt.  ; though  we  may  remark  by  the 
*'  t'r<<'>4.timl>er  *'  of  N.  Texas,  a continuosis  series  of  fi>>  | way,  ln.it.  with  such  .ui  ei  onnous  increase,  it  is  not  easy 
re«i«.  vaning  in  width  from  .1  to  30  m..  and  extending  In  to  see  why  the  price  sh<<tdd  be  the  same.  A proGtahIo 
a direct  line  alxnit  the  h>ng.  of  07°  W.  from  the  wo^y  tr.vle  in  cattle  is  o|>ciiotl  w lih  New  Orleans,  kc.,  and  the 
region  .it  the  sources  of  the  Trinidad,  northward  to  the  West  India  islands  offer  cofleo,  of  which  the  Texans  use 
Ark.tn«os  river.  It  appears  at  a distance  like  an  iin>  large  quantities,  In  exch.inge  for  cattle.  Salt,  fur  curing 
m»  ii*r  w all  of  wood ; and  from  the  W.,  such  U its  linear  I Iwf.  Is  obtained  every  wliere  near  the  coast  ; and  the 
T'  guLirliy,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  by  art.  It  [ hide,  horns,  and  tallow,  shipped  to  Kiiropc,  Mr.  Iken 
forms  the  great  houiidarv  of  the  W.  prairies.  I will  alone  pay  more  than  the  coil  of  tho  animal. 

Texas  Is  amply  suppifixl  with  fruits  and  g.irdon  pro-  | Ine  rearing  of  tiorses  and  mules  Is  also  pretty  exten* 
duct*.  The  climate  ul  the  lowlands  Is  loo  warm  for  the  sively  pursued  : sheep  thrive  on  the  upper  lands,  hut 
aplile,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  Of  temperate  climates  ’ require  folding.  Hogs  are  very  profitable;  and  bees. 
Comes  tu  perfection.  Peaches,  melons,  Qgi,  oranges,  I which  are  prdduced  in  great  numbers,  might  also  bv 
lemons,  pino-apples,  dates,  olives,  Ac.,  may  be  grown  in  made  productive,  there  being  an  extensive  demand  for 
dilferent  localities  with  little  cost.  wax  In  Mexico.  Vast  herds  of  bulRiluet  and  wild  horses 

(trapes  are  .ibundaat ; and  Iwing  free  from  the  '*  foxy  ” wander  over  the  prairies,  and  deer  are  every  wltiTrcabun- 
flavour  common  to  the  grapes  of  most  parts  of  America,  dant.  Bears,  cimgars.  panthers,  peccaries,  wolves,  foxes, 
very  tolerable  wine  has  btten  made  from  them.  I'Anllla,  raccoons.  Ac.,  are  common  ; and  most  of  the  pl.n  iters  are 
in  hg[>.  sarsaparilla,  and  a large  variety  of  dyeing  and  obliged  to  keep  packs  of  large  aixi  pow<Tlul  llog^  to  pro* 
ti.  d;cinal  shrubs  and  plants  are  indigenous ; anil  f>ii  all  vent  the  deslrurliou  of  their  stock . Most  of  the  htrds 
the  river. bottoms  is  an  undergrowth  of  cane,  so  thick  as  known  in  the  U.  States  are  coiumua  tu  Texas,  and  the 
to  !h>  almost  lmpenlou.s.  Along  the  watcr-emirses  alto,  bays,  Ac,  abound  with  Ash  of  excellent  quality,  beds  of 
and  near  tiiusea,  the  larger  treesare  rnim  times  wicathed  good  nystert,  and  other  4rs/a<rro.  Alligators  of  16  ft.  in 
with  Sp.inish  moss,  which  serves  iMith  for  foditer  and  for  length  are  sometimes  met  with  In  the  rivers,  particularly 
tile  iiuinufaciure  of  cheap  iKthllnp.  Ac.  I'he  /ford  of  Red  Kiver  and  its  tributaries:  turtles,  tortoises.  Ac.,  In 
Texas  is  particularty  rich  and  ron|,itis.  the  icftuaries.  Tliereare  several  venomous  serpents,  and, 

('ottnn  is  the  great  agriruldir.il  staple  of  the  republic ; as  lu  all  other  warm  couniries.  mosquitoes  and  other  in- 
aud  it  Is  affirim'd,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  it  is  very  decl-  sect  plagues  are  common.  Hut  Mr.  Iken.  notwiihstand- 
dixlly  superior,  as  a cotbm*grou  ing  rninitry,  to  (he  best  ing  his  w Uh  to  represeut  every  thing  belonging  to  I'exas 
distticts  in  (he  L'nited  Stales ; prnchu  mg  a greater  qu.in*  in  the  most  favourable  light,  admits  that'*  the  Inclination 
tity  uf  rutiun  per  acre,  and  of  a toiigi-r  and  liner  staple,  for  luxurious  indolence,  to  which  the  climate  prtxhs* 
The  lM>5t  of  the  long.stapled  cotton  Is  produced  in  the  I poses,"  is  a worse  evil  than  either  serpents  or  musqultues ; 
low  alluvial  soils,  and  the  shorbstnuled  on  the  rolling  or  and  *'thc  settler,*’  he  adds,  " will  have  much  greater 
tmdiilating  lands.  According  to  Mr.  Iken,  whose  state-  re^ison  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  agreeable  poison, 
merits,  however,  wo  do  not  presume  to  guarantee,  tho  lb.in  against  that  of  tiie  onguit  in  AcrAd  / '* 
ailv.iiitagcs  uf  the  cotton  planter  In  Texas  over  the  After  the  statements  previously  mado,  the  reader  will 
|iUiiti-r  III  the  r.  Stales  consists  In  the  following  parti-  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Texas  Is  represented  as  a 
rulars  :—*' lie  has  cheaper  land,  a larger  crop,  abetter  peculiarly  eligible  country  for  emigrants,  particularly 
staple,  an  earlier  season  to  plant,  and  therefore  to  pick ; agriculturists.  Mr.  Iken.  among  other  practk'M  hints  to 
jikewUe  a longer  season  for  the  Utter  precarious  opera*  emigrants,  lays  It  down  that  the  first  objects  of  a settlor 
Cion  prior  to  the  rains  and  frosU  doing  injury ; hr  the  ^ should  be  to  fix  himself  tn  a decidedly  healthy  situation, 
superior  fadlitles  for  raising  stock,  he  can  f^  hU  U*  with  a fertile  soil,  plenty  of  timber,  and  good  water  ; and. 
iKHin-rs  about  60  per  cent,  cheaper  than  In  the  U.  States ; truly.  If  the  emlx^anc  whose  estate  comprises  these  ad* 
their  clutbing,  owing  to  the  lower  tariff,  will  bo  far  less  vantam  be  not  satisfied  with  bis  lot.  It  would  be  hard  to 
expensive,  and  the  more  salubrious  climate  will  moke  say  where  he  should  go  to  Improve  lb  In  purchasing 
their  lives  a belter  purebaso.”  (P.  43.)  Superior  coUoo-  lands,  the  price  varies  greatly ; but  good  land,  with  an 
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uiiuiimtionablc  tUlc.  m.if  t»c  ol)(amc«i  fnr  rrom  3 to  5 
dollar*  nn  acre,  or  rhcaftrr.  Infrrior  rnpitaliaU 

wilt  fltHl  thv  reariiiK  of  stock  the  easiest  and  most  pm> 
fitahle  pursuit ; and  (hose  of  a still  lower  class  may,  U is 
aaUl.  cmiploy  thrmselrn  profitably  In  cultiratlng  a gar- 
den In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  town,  which  generally 
afll>rils  a ready  market  fur  garden  produce.  Tl^  funna- 
tion  of  such  gardens  is  lookeil  upon  by  Mr.  Iken  as  an 
object  secondary  only  to  the  planting  of  fields.*'  Agricul. 
tural  labourers,  a-lthout  capiul,  are  said  to  find  little 
difficultt  in  connecting  themselves  with  farmers  already 
established,  on  advantageous  terms.  " The  modes  of 
husbandry  in  Texas  are  of  the  most  simple  description. 
The  first  object  of  the  farmer,  after  building  a small  and 
tmi|>orarT  log-house,  is  to  enclose  a suSciont  space  of 
(he  OMO  land  adjoining,  by  the  erection  of  a rail  fence, 
lie  tnen  nroci'ciis  to  break  up  thu  land  with  a light 
tdough,  wnich  is  usually  drawn  by  oxen.  A yoke  of 
Urge  oxen,  broken,  is  worth  from  30  to  fiO  dollMrs:  a 
horse,  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  about  VI  dol- 
lars. The  Texan  farmers  generally  content  themselves 
with  ofw  ploughing  previously  to  planting.  Manurlns  it 
altogether  dispensed  with.  The  seed-time  for  m.ute. 
cotton,  and  most  other  crupi.  is  in  February  and  March. 
A few  hoeing!  to  destroy  weviis,  to  thin  and  to  earth  up  the 
young  plants,  is  all  that  is  reoiilml  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mer to  bring  them  to  perh'ction."  (Ikm't  Trttu.  M,  5a.) 

Ill  many  parts  of  the  rulting  prairie  region,  coal  of  a 
sii|ier{or  quality,  and  iron  ore  have  been  found;  and  it 
has  Iveen  supposed  that  beds  of  liicse  valuable  minerals 
i'Xtrnd  over  a great  part  of  the  country.  Siilver  mioct 
were  wrought  Inwards  Santa  F^,  in  the  N.W.,  till  the 
works  were  destroyed  hr  the  Comanche  Indians.  KiUre 
atMmnds  In  the  K.  ; salt  is  obtained  from  nummais  lakes 
ami  springs;  and  bitumen  in  several  places.  Granite, 
limestone,  gypsum,  shale,  &c.  are  abundant,  except  in 
(he  low  alluvial  region. 

t'rubabtt  Prof>resi  qf  Trxns.  — Thtt  reader  will  have 
airradr  seen  that  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  some  con- 
sideranle  douttu  with  r«>spect  to  the  statnncnits  as  to  the 
extraordinary  ferlitity  of  Texas.  But  admitting  them  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  still  we  shotild  not  heat  nil  san- 
guine as  to  Its  future  progress,  and  should  think  that 
r^umpean  emigrant*  would  do  well  to  pniise  before  thrv 
deride  on  esUbltshiug  themselves  in  Texas.  I'he  sn{| 
is  too  fruitful,  and  the  climate,  especially  in  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  cnutilry,  is  deci<li'dly  too 
hot  and  relaxing  to  permit  of  anr  laborious  employment 
being  vigorously  prosecuted  by  free  labourers.  Had  the 
free  Importation  of  slaves  into  Texas  been  iwrmitted,  its 
progress  might,  and,  must  probably,  would  have  1k^ 
as  rapid  as  that  of  (he  Southern  States  of  the  American 
I'nion.  But  the  Importation  of  slaves  into  Texas,  ex- 
cept from  the  I'niii-d  States,  Is  proliibiied;  arMl  if  the 
supply  from  this  Quarter  should  fail,  and  the  prohibition 
of  their  un|iortatIon  from  other  quarters  l>e  really  en- 
forced, Its  pmgrrM  will,  we  apprehend.  I»e  comparallvely 
slow.  It  is  aconlradlction  ana  an  absurdity  to  supiMwe. 
that  free  settlers  in  such  acountry,  should  exhibit  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  energy  and  industry  they  would 
exhibit  if  they  had  to  cultivate  a lest  fertile  soil,  or  were 
plared  under  a severer  climate.  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  may  both  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  (his 
principle : Industry  is,  In  tlic  former,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible ebb  (see  Mixirn)  ; though  It  is  neediest  to  add  that 
the  incentives  to  lab<Kir  arc  there  quite  at  great  as  in 
Texas.  And  docs  sny  one  suppose  Uiat  the  cuUtvatinn 
of  cotton  and  sugar  would  hare  been  carried  to  near  its 
present  extent  in  the  Southern  I'nitesi  States,  IhjC  for 
their  all  but  unlimited  command  of  slave  labour  *r  We, 
therefore,  are  well  convinced  that  the  future  (irugress  of 
Texas  will  depend  princi|uJly  on  the  fact,  whether  it  can 
or  cannot  derive  ample  supplies  of  slave  labour.  If  it 
can  (whether  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  is 
jn  (his  respect  of  no  importance)  the  fair  presumption  Is, 
that  it  will  make  a rapid  progress  ; whereas  if  it  cannot. 
IH  progress  will,  most  probably,  be  romt>aratlro1y  slow  ; 
and  we  sho'ild  antii’i|tate  that, under  iitch  circumstances. 
Its  inhahs.  will  gradually  fall  Into  the  same  state  of  semi- 
harlwiruu*  ludoirnce  into  which  tho  Mexicans  have  al- 
really  sunk. 

The  geographical  position  of  Texas  Is  eminently  fk- 
votirable  In  ttie  growth  and  extension  of  commerce. 
Its  rivers  and  the  facilities  which  the  country  allbrds 
fur  the  completion  of  railways,  will  enable  the  traders 
and  agriciii(iiri>(«  to  forward  (heir  pmtliire  easily  to  the 
rtKist ; whence  it  m.iy  Iw  forward«»d  to  the  European 
markets,  and  to  those  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  ge- 
uiTally.  In  exchange  for  the  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts sent  to  Great  Britain,  the  Texans  import  British 
manufactured  go<M(«.  not  only  for  their  own  consumption. 
b*ii  partly,  also,  for  the  supply  of  the  N.  states  of  Mexico. 
Iiuleed,  }C*nta  Kc  has  been.since  IR’S5.(he  gr»Mi  emp<»r1um 
of  K or  New  Mexico;  and  in  it  the  trailers  of  that 
romilry  me*'(  lh<*sc  of  the  U Slides;  the  former  |Hir- 
chafing  the  maimfovlures  IrroughI  by  the  litter  with 
1>eltry  and  bullion,  so  that  a gooil  deal  of  k}«cctc  rt  ii  he« 
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the  U.  States  by  this  route.  The  anm  al  imonnt  of  th« 
trade  at  Santa  Fe  was  estimated,  in  11134,  at  3,000,000 
dollars  ( and,  In  la^l,  Iken  estimated  it  at  3,000,000  dol- 
lars. Moat  of  the  articles  for  this  trade  are  purchassxt 
in  Philadelphia,  whence  Uiey  are  transported  overland 
to  PitUb'trgh.  where  they  are  shippea  for  St.  l.aMiis. 
being  ihenre  conveyed  in  wagons  to  Santa  Fe,  which 
they  reach  after  a journey  of  at  least  4.000  m.  From  .St. 
Louis  to  Santa  Fi*.  ab(Mit  I.VXI  m.,  the  road  is  extremely 
bad,  running  lliroiigh  a country  so  infested  by  hostile 
Indians,  that  the  u!  States  government  Is  obliged  usu- 
ally to  send  an  escort  of  cavalry  with  the  larger  ca- 
ravans : Indeed,  300  dragoons  were  sent  hi  1039,  for  tlio 
protection  of  one  body  of  traders  I ( A'nmrdg. ) But 
Santa  Fc  is  only  600  ro.  from  the  Texan  coast,  so 
that  It  may  not  unreasocubly.  perliaps.  be  anticipated, 
that  eventually  Galveston,  and  other  Texan  ports,  wift 
be  the  priiK-l|>ai  routes  by  which  European  goods  will 
reach  N.  Mexico.  As  already  state*!,  a good  deal  of  Texan 
cotton  w«x>l  Is  exported  to  Europe  (Vom  New  Orleans, 
to  which  it  Is  hrotight  by  wav  of  the  Hed  River,  without 
its  ap{iearhig  to  Im*  the  growth  of  Texas.  I’he  total  ex- 
port of  ctuton  direct  from  the  latter  In  l«in,  amounted  to 
1.5.304  bales  ; In  adtiition  to  which,  hiilrs.  deer,  utter, 
bcavt-r,  and  erther  skins,  rattle  and  other  stock,  ami 
bullion  from  Mexico,  are  (he  principal  anlcii*s  of  export. 
Money  Is  very  scarce  in  Texas ; not  ooe  sale  In  ten  Is 
made  for  cash  ; and  Mr.  Iken  is  entliUit  to  credit  for  re- 
commending **  ship|*eri  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  coiisignmcius,  and  to  recollect  that  however 
great  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  conntry  may  be. 
It  it  at  present  cmly  a new  market,  whose  own  consump- 
tion must  necessarily  lie  limited,  and  the  channels  of 
whnee  interior  or  transit  trade,  are  as  yet  but  rery  par- 
tially opened.’*  (Pp.  G6,G7.) 

Toe  outlet  on  most  manufactured  goods  Imported  into 
Texas  are  nomiiuilly  4A  per  cent. ; but,  being  paid  in  a 
depreciated  paper  currency,  do  not  actually  exceed  10 
per  cent.  Books,  farming  and  other  tools  and  ntensils. 
wearing  apparel,  and  French  wines,  are  mostly  imported 
duty  free.  The  tame  rules  atui  reflations  observed  on 
the  Importation  of  goods  Into  the  U.  States  are  ottserT«'*l 
in  Texas,  coimilar  certificates  being,  hnwerer,  dispsmsed 
with.  The  currency  weights,  Ac.  are  similarly  calcu- 
lated, except  that  land  measures  and  a few  others  are 
i«lentlral  with  thoM>  of  Mexico.  The  principal  Texan 
|K>rts  of  entry  are  G-dvestoo,  Matagorda  Bay,  and  Arau- 
sas,  to  all  which  pilots  are  attached.  Vessels  of  about 
350  tons,  or  not  drawing  more  than  10  or  1 1 ft.  water, 
are  (hose  best  suited  to  the  traile.  (Ikrm'i  Trtaa.  4c-) 
The  tonnage  duties  on  merchant  ships  In  the  Texan 
ports  are  60,  and  those  on  steamers  30  cents  per  ton. 

Texas  is  an  Integral,  and  not.  like  the  U.  States,  or 
Mexico,  a federal  i^>ublic.  The  president  is  elected  for 
3 years,  and  ii  not  a^n  eli^blc  fur  a similar  term.  In 
other  resfiertf  the  ronstitunon  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  U.  States.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  tho 
congress,  composed  of  a senate,  and  a house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Tne  latter  body  mnsists  of  not  less  (nan 
40,  nor  more  than  ino  memt.,  who  arc  annually  chosen 
by  iitiivcrsal  siifTragi*,  and  eacli  of  whom  must  be  at 
least  35  years  of  i^v,  and  have  residnl  in  the  co.  or  dis- 
trict which  he  represents  for  the  0 months  next  pre- 
cetiing  his  election.  The  senators  are  annually  chosen 
by  districts  at  nearly  equal  in  free  pop.  as  practicable, 
and  are  not  lest  th.ui  l-«l  or  more  than  half  the  number 
of  rvnrcseiitatlvet.  Ono-tliinl  of  their  number  is  re- 
placol  annually.  Ministers  of  religion  are  Ineligible  to 
a seat  in  either  house  of  congress.  AH  memt.  of  the 
government  are  paid  for  their  service*:  the  pretidmi’s 
salary  it  10,000  dollars  a T«*ar.  and  that  of  mems.  of 
congress  N dollars  a day,  during  session.  A bill  passed 
by  a vote  of  3-3di  of  tne  memt.  of  the  legislature  be- 
comes law  without  the  sanction  of  the  president  ; and 
congress  rcservel  to  itself  the  rigid  of  d(*clarlng  war, 
levying  imposts,  rf>ntmctins  loans.  Ac  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  assisted  by  (he 
rlce-presIdent,  both  of  whom  must  be  full  35  yea’rs  of 
age,  and  have  been  inhabs.  of  the  republic  for  3 years 
preceding  their  election.  The  different  hmnclH^s  of 
public  business  are  conducted  by  IS  committees  of  5 
memt.,  each  appointed  by  the  legislature. 

Texas  is  subdUided  into  3 great  departments;  those  of 
Bexar  in  the  S.,  Brasos  In  the  centre,  and  Nacogdoches 
hi  the  N.;  and  at  present  Into  alxml  40  counties.  It  is 
further  divided  into  7 judicial  districts,  In  each  of  which 
Itaju*^.  Tlie  judges  are  appointed  by  congress,  and 
hold  office  for  4 years.  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  is 
5,000  dollars  ; and  of  the  district  Judge,  3,000  do.  The 
supreme  court  consists  oif  the  chief  justice  of  the  rrpub., 
and  the  judges  of  each  district ; and  tits  at  Aiutin  on  the 
second  Monday  in  each  year,  continuing  In  session  till 
all  the  iHisiness  before  it  be  disposed  of.  Assise  courts, 
courts  of  probate,  juslkrt’ courts,  Ac.  are  held  in  each 
county;  the  common  law  of  Fiigliind,  together  with  the  acts 
of  cotigre**,  hnriiig  been  ndo|>t^  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

I'br  towns  are  mcorjMjratud  on  the  plan  of  the  United 
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KUtct,  tho  principal  Mng  Autlln,  Galretton.  Hmuton, 
Bexar.  Golincl.  Matagorila,  and  Santa  Fc.  The  l«ut  has 
a pop.  of  about  T.UOO;  Houston  and  Galveston  alraut 
.1.000  each.  Freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  religion,  are  guaranteed.  Slaverf  is  permitted  ; and  the 
nuiiibtT  of  negro  slaves  In  IH40  was  estiroatedat  11.300, 
since  which  there  has  been  some  incroaie.  Most  of 
these  slaves  have  been  brought  from  the  United  .States 
hv  the  planters  from  that  country  who  have  settled  In 
Texas  ; and,  as  alreaily  stated,  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  elsewhere  Is  declared  to  be  piracy  punishatde  with 
death.  Unreasonable  or  cruel  treatment  of  a slave  Is 
punishable  by  a heavy  Aoo.  AccordtM  to  Ikon,  there 
are  iworul  schools  and  colloges  In  Texas  ; Sunday* 
schools,  bilde,  temperance,  Ac.  societies  are  alrcwdy  nu* 
merous  ; 12  newspu>ers  wore  regularly  publish^  in 
Texas  In  IH41.  and  few  free  Inbabs.  are  unable  to  read 
and  write.  (P.  7A.  7*J.) 

The  present  military  force  Is  chiefly  composed  ofvolun* 
teer  troops  and  militia,  whose  services  are  sometimes  re* 
qnired  agahist  the  Comanrhes,  and  other  htHtile  Indian 
trit»es  of  the  N.  and  W.  The  navy  consists  of  a sloop 
of  war.  2 brigs,  an  armed  steamer,  several  schooners,  Ac. 
The  public  revenue,  derived  from  a Laud  tax  of  J to  1 
t»er  cent,  on  its  estimated  value,  custom  duties,  licences, 
Ac.,  amounted  in  HMO  to  802.0M  dollars,  which  Is  said 
to  have  considerably  excelled  the  expenditure.  Tho 
public  debt  is  state<l  by  Kennedy  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  last  accounts,  ■1.MD3.UX)  dollars. 

Previously  to  KiOO.  Texas  formed  a romoCe  and  merely 
nominal  part  of  the  conquests  of  Cortvi,  InhaliUed 
alroiHl  wholly  by  predatory  Indian  tribes ; but  In  that 
rear  the  SpanUnls.  having  driven  out  a colony  of 
French  who  had  estalduhcti  themselves  at  Matagorda, 
made  their  first  permanent  settlement  at  San  Frandsco. 
Un  the  cimsummation  of  Mexican  independence.  Texas 
was  constituted  one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico,  In 
conjunction  with  the  adjacent  stataof  CoahutU;  a union 
very  unpopular  with  the  Texans,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive ol  the  first  disagreement  with  the  central  go* 
verninent.  The  war  of  sefuration  commenced  towaids 
the  eud  of  \^\  and  on  the  2l»t  of  April.  1H.1T».  the  Inde. 
pend«‘nce  of  Texas  was  filially  secured  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Mexican  president,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto. 
(For  further  particulars  we  bs*g  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Kmnfdp'i  T<t<u,  2 vols.  i^vo.,  and  the  shorter  coinpen* 
clium  of  Iken  ; from  which  works  wo  have  derived  most 
of  the  statements  in  this  article.) 

TKXEL(THP.),  an  island  belonging  to  Holland,  at 
the  entnmee  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  off  the  point  of  the 
Helder,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  North  Hol- 
land. from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  channel,  about 
21  m.  across,  called  Mars-Dlep.  its  most  southerly 
iwiDt  being  In  about  lat.  P N.,  long.  4*^  44i'  K.  ft 
forms  a canton  of  the  arrond.  Alkmaer  t length  K-B.  to 
S.W.  13  m.,  and  where  liroadcst  nearly  6 m.  In  width. 
Pop.  from  &.(i00  to  G.OOO.  It  is  low,  and  in  part  marshv, 
tait  la  ^‘fnided  from  the  irruptions  of  the  sea,  partly 
and  principally,  by  a line  of  rfwtics,  or  sand-banks, 
wiiich  extend  along  Its  W.  coast,  and  partly  by  strong 
dykes.  The  district  of  Kyerland  (country  of  eggs), 
so  called  from  liie  vast  numbers  of  eggs  deposited  by 
the  sea-fowl  on  Its  shores  during  tho  breeding  season, 
was  formerlr  a distinct  island,  having  been  united  to  the 
Tcxel  by  a dyke  In  1*30.  The  soil,  which  is  extremely 
frriile,  is  mostly  employed  in  tbe  feeding  of  cattle  and 
slie«'p,  the  latter  bi'lng  of  a peculiarly  fine  long-wooUed 
bri-ed.  Tho  iahab..  who  occupy  a town.  Burg,  in  tho 
reiiire  of  the  island,  and  some  villages,  in  addition  to 
agriculture,  eimago  in  fisbiug.  boat-building.  Ac.,  and 
act  ai  pilots.  There  is  an  excellent  madstoau  on  the  K. 
co;ut  of  tho  island,  which  Is  the  usual  place  of  rendoz- 
viiiis  for  morebantmon  from  Amsterdam,  waiting  for  a 
favouralde  wind  to  leave  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  number 
of  sand-hanks  make  the  approach  to  the  island  dilBcuit ; 
and  on  the  W.  side  (t  Is  all  but  inaccessible. 

During  a trememtous  storm  in  Fehnwry  the  sea 
broke  through  the  dykes  by  which  the  island  Is  defended, 
and  laid  a large  portion  of  its  surface  under  water, 
drstrnyiiig  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other- 
wise rKxationing  a heavy  lost  of  property.  The  breach, 
liowever.  waa  soon  alter  repaired,  and  it  Is  now  supposed 
to  Iw*  lietier  protected  than  ever. 

Several  naval  engagements  have  taken  place  off  this 
ivland.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  twtwecn 
tlie  Dutch  fleet  under  tbe  famous  admiral  the  senior 
Trump,  and  tho  t^ngllsh  fleet  under  Monk,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  on  the  SIst  of  July,  1653.  The 
Action  was  maintain^  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both 
shiee,  till  the  death  of  Trump,  who  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a musket-ball,  decided  it  in  favour  of  tho 
Knglith.  (fiuscAmf,  Cfograpkie  Vntvtrtffif,  xlv.  137., 
Fr.  ed.  of  1770 ; (ifogrtiMtquc  ; Campb<U'$  Livtt  of 
the  Admiralty  11.  3.5.,  ed.  t7M.S.) 

TH.AME,  or  TAMK,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Rng- 
Innd.  cn.  Oxford,  hund.  Thame,  on  the  Thame,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Thames,  12  m.  B.  Oxford.  Area  of  par. 
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5,.^10  acres.  Fop.,  In  Ih3I,  2.hhs.  The  town  consist*  of 
three  principal  strecta,  uniting  in  a spacious  market- 
pl.-icc.  It  has  also  a market-house,  over  which  is  Iho 
town-hall.  The  par.  church,  a largo  well-built  cruciform 
structure,  comprises  a nave,  two  aisles,  a N.  and  K. 
transept,  a chancel,  and  has  a fine  emliattled  tower,  stip. 
ported  by  four  meagre  piUars.  llte  interior  is  of  noble 
proportions,  and  contains  numerous  monuments,  but  is 
ill  laid  out,  and  spoiled  ^ Irregular  galleries.  Ac.  n'he 
united  living  of  Thame,  Towerscy.  Tetsworth,  and  Sy- 
denham (two  vicarages  and  two  curacies),  worth  3Aii/.'a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  ~ Long,  Ksq.  Near  the  church 
are  some  remains  of  the  prebcndal  bouse  of  Thime.  now 
occupied  by  offices  belonging  to  the  parsonage  farm  ; 
and  m Thame  Park,  about  1 m.  8.K.  the  town,  conahler- 
able  portions  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  adjoin 
the  mansion.  In  15.V1,  Lord  Williams  establlshAl  a free 
school,  '*  of  noble  dimensions,’*  at  Thame ; it  Is  open  to 
all  boys  of  the  par.  and  In  trust  of  tbe  warden  and 
fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  nominate  the 
master,  subject  to  tbe  approbation  of  the  Bari  of  Abing- 
don. It  hod  a high  character  during  the  l7Ui  century, 
but  is  now  much  fallen  off.  Anotlwr  free  school,  an 
alm»hou*e  for  fire  poor  people,  and  various  annual  do- 
nations to  the  poor,  exist  here.  Tlie  pop.  Is  mostly  agri- 
rulturaJ ; lacc-making  by  women  and  children  !■  tho 
only  manufartiire.  The  Thame,  la-lng  navigable  for 
barges,  promotes  fhe  tralflc  of  the  town,  and  the  market 
is  well  supplied  nlth  com  and  cattle.  Thame  is  siiyv. 
{>osed  to  nave  been  a Koman  station,  and  was  of  some 
consequence  in  (he  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  during  tho 
civil  wars  of  Charles  1.  Ihe  famous  constitiillottal 
l.'isryer.  Sir  John  Holt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King'sBenrh, 
was  a native  of  this  town,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  tu 
1642.  Market,  on  Tuesday;  fiilrs.  Faster  Tuea.  and  (Hd 
Michaelmas  dav,  fur  cattle,  Ac.  (Beaattct  qf  England, 
H'alrt,  Og^rdtkire, 

THAMRS,  a river  of  England,  being  the  larj^t  in 
that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  and,  In  a commercial  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  in  the  world.  It  rise*  In 
Gloucestershire,  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  tlie 
Ills,  l.,cch,  Colne,  and  Chumet,  rivulets  which  have  (heir 
sources  In  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  first,  which  is  tho 
most  Important,  rises  on  tbo  borders  of  Wiltshire,  a lliilo 
to  tbe  S.W.  of  Cirencester:  it  flows  B.  Cricklade  ; 
and,  being  augmented  by  tbe  other  streams,  the  com. 
blned  river  takes  the  name  of  'rharnes.  and  beronies 
navigable  for  barges  at  Lechlade,  on  the  coniines  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire.  Us  course  is  tbenm 
N.R..  till,  being  farther  augmented  by  the  Wlndrush  and 
the  Rvenlode,  from  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  it 
turns,  a little  to  the  N.  ofWy(ham-house,  totheS.  After 
passing  Oxford,  il  bends  siiodt'iily  to  the  W.  ty  Nuiie- 
Itam  rark  to  Abingdon.  Having  again  resumed  Its 
southerly  direction,  it  is  hiined,  a little  wlow  Dorchester, 
iu  Oxfu^shire.  by  tiie  Thame. 

This  latter  river  hat  several  sources,  of  which  the  most 
remote  are  In  the  central  parts  of  Buckingham,  near 
Kreslow  and  Wt^idon  Lodge.  They  unite  at  Thame  In 
Oxfordshire,  from  which  point,  to  where  It  Joins  the 
Thames,  it  Is  navigable. 

U may  here  be  prot^r  to  state,  that,  acronling  to  tho 
common  oi'iniou.  the  Thames  obialmHl  Its  name  (said  to 
be  Thame-isit,  shortened  to  Thames)  from  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  with  the  Isis,  or  with  the  river  coming 
from  Gloiicetu  rshire.  Frobablj,  however,  this  opinion, 
notwithstandlug  iu  apparent  accuracy,  has  do  good 
foundation.  At  ail  events.  It  appears  to  be  abundantly 
certain  that  the  river  which  passes  Lechlatle,  formed  by 
tbe  junction  of  (be  rivulets  already  rrferreit  to,  has  from 
a very  remote  period  been  called  the  Thames  ; and  that 
the  name  Isis,  given  to  it  by  the  literati  of  Oxford,  is  not 
mentioned  iu  ancient  charters  or  by  ancient  historians, 
and  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  common  |ieoplc  in  tho 
country  through  which  It  flows.  (Camdi-n't  Britanmta, 
Gibson's  edition,  i.  100. ; CampbelTt  PoltUceU  Surren,  1. 
130.) 

From  Wallingford,  a little  below  the  Influx  of  the 
Tbaine.  the  river  flows  almost  due  S.,tilt.  passing  Basil- 
don Folk,  It  turns  R.  to  Reading,  where  it  is  joinetl  by 
the  Kennet:  It  then  flows  N.K.  to  Great  Miulow  ; thenro 
S.  to  Maidenhead,  and  S.B.  by  Windsor  and  Suines.  till 
It  receives  tbe  Wey.  Its  course  Is  then  R.,  with  many 
Imld  sweeps,  to  London ; and  flowing  through  the  nu^tro. 
polls,  and  being  augmented  by  the  Lea  from  Hertford- 
sblre,  and  the  l>arem.  it  oontlnurs  lu  course  B.  (ill  it 
unites  with  the  tea  at  tbe  Noro  light,  45^  m.  below 
London  Bridge. 

The  distam'e  from  lomdon  Bridge  to  Lechlade,  where 
the  Thames  becomes  navigable,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  is  I46|  m. ; the  total  rise  from  low.water 
mark  at  tbe  former  fo  the  latter  being  about  256  (U  This 
ascent  Is  overcome  by  means  of  several  locks, constructed 
at  different  periods,  of  which  the  first  is  at  Toddlngton, 
|K|m.  above  London  Bridge;  this,  consequently,  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  low-water  surface  of 
tbe  river,  from  Teddington  Lock  to  London  Bridge, 
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fall!  aboat  16  ft  ft  In.,  or  about  lOfln.  a mile  at  an 
nvcra^e.  The  hlglwwatvr  mark  at  Tctldiiiictoii  U about 
I ft.  G (d.  al»ove  the  higb-waler  mark  at  the  bridge  ; and 
tiic  time  of  high  water  It  about  two  hour*  laier  The 
arerago  Call  in  the  bed  of  tlie  lirer,  from  Trddlngton  to 
London  Bridge,  U about  I ft.  a inUei  the  breadth  of  the 
rirrr  at  I.on<um  Bridge  is  GJS  ft. 

riiough  not  a rapid,  the  I'hamet  it  by  no  meant  a 
ilugeifh,  Hrer ; it  roUi  forward  with  au  equable  and 
treadj  current,  and  it  remarkAble  for  the  ^Hty  of  its 
waien.  It  hat  been  admirably  deacrlbed  by  Uenham,  in 
hit  Cooper's  liiU  : — 

*'  Thouib  deep,  j9t  clear : thongb  gende,  jrt  not  dall  i 

!Hrg«a  wUhoui  rag* ; etihout  fuU.’* 

But  it  it  at  a navigable  and  commercEal  rirer,  haring 
l^omlnn  on  itt  Itankt.  and  bearing  on  Itt  botom  number.* 
lest  ihipt  fraught  with  the  umdure  of  every  country  and 
evert'  rliiiute.  that  the  I'hames  it  priiici|»aily  diitiii- 
gtiufted.  lu  depth  of  water  it  to  great,  that,  at  a ihi|>> 
ping  |»nrt.  I^ondoii  enjoyt  peculiar  advantaget;  even  at 
ebb  tide  there  it  from  12  Cu  13  II.  water  in  the  fair  way 
of  the  riter  altove  Grectiwleh ; and  the  mean  range  at 
tlie  extreme  tpringt  is  about  yj  ft.  The  river  it.  In  fart, 
li.tvigable  At  far  at  Deptford  for  thipt  of  any  burden;  to 
lll4i‘kwall  for  those  of  l,4oO  tons;  and  to  (he  St. 
K.ithcrine't  Docki,  ad/oining  the  Tower,  for  ve*selt  of 
Kiiutoni.  As  already  sbUed,  it  is  navigable  by  barges  to 
the  confine*  of  Gluucc»trr*hlre ; and  the  navigation  I* 
thence  continued  by  c.-inaU  through  (.'ircncetier  and 
Mroiid  to  the  S<rvcm  i but  the  usual  water  communica- 
lion  between  l.,ondon.  Bath,  and  Bnttol  It  by  the 
K'^nnet,  which  miitei  with  the  Thame*  at  Heading. 
'I'hc  conveyance  of  go<xU  by  this  channel  Ukually  orcu* 
pii't  about  seven  day*;  and  the  navigation  is  lM*sides  cv. 
|v>M*d,  particularly  b«>tween  Heading  ami  LiiHioii,  In 
iii'ich  interruption  frrnn  droughts,  flood*.  Jtc.  The 
w li  >le  course  of  the  river,  from  itt  source  to  the  Nore,  It 
rtM'kimed  at  from  2 & to  210  ra. 

Tlie  removal  of  the  old  I^mion  Bridge  has  canted  n 
considerable  change  in  the  river  al>ove.  and  also,  though 
in  a let*  degree,  below  the  bridge.  Owing  to  the  con* 
tr>ictc<i  arches  through  which  the  water  had  to  m.ike  its 
wav  at  the  old  bridge,  there  was  a fall  of  from  4 ft.  U in. 
to  o R.  at  low  water;  this  fall  It  now  reduced  to  about 
3 in.;  to  that  the  low*waier  line  above  t>ie  bridge  it 
nearly  5 R.  lower  at  ipring  tides  than  formerly.  In 
ciMitcquence,  a greatly  increased  body  of  tidal  water 
flowt  up  and  down  the  river  ; and  at  it  roeet*  with  no 
obstruction,  it  fiowt  with  a decidmlly  greater  vclorlty. 
The  (effect  of  (bis  it  to  scour  and  d**ep<'n  tlie  channel  of 
the  river  : iu  influence  in  this  respect  being  already  ten* 

• ibiy  felt  as  far  up  at  Putney  Bridge.71  m.  above  I.ondon 
Bridge.  Tlieihoret  abovethn  latter,  tnat  were  formerly 
foul  and  muddy,  are  now  becoming  clean  shingle  artd 
gravel,  and.  near  low  water,  the  bo-ocli  it  quite  hard  and 
Ann.  I'he  shoals  are  alto  d*>crea*ing  below  the  bridge  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  dosibt  that  the  change  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  felt  from  thu  Nore  tip  to  I't'dilington. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  a barge,  starling 
from  the  pool  with  the  (irttof  Ihe  flocMi,  could  not  get 
farther  than  Pntni>y  Bridge  without  (lie  nssist.mce  of 
oars.  But,  under  similar  circumstances,  a barge  now 
reaches  Mortlake.  4 m.  farther  up,  br-fore  using  oars, 
and,  with  a liule  help,  the  may  reach  lUcliiiimid,  amt, 
taking  horses  there,  may  get  to  Tedciington  in  a tide. 
'I'he  descent  down  the  river  has  bt*en  etjually  farllitated  ; 
the  mean  velociliet  of  (be  flood  and  ek>b.  I>etwe«ti  London 
Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge,  a e,  flood,  3 m.  an 
hour,  extreme,  31 ; ebb,  3|  m..  extreme.  3{  * 

Of  the  tributartet  of  the  Tliames,  the  Kennel,  Wry, 
T.ea.  and  Dareiit  only  are  navigable,  and  arc,  therefore, 
the  only  ones  tliat  we  need  notice. 

*'  Th*  KannvS  swift,  for  sflwr  **1*  repowntst," 
rises  on  Marlbourgh  Downs,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  pur. 
suing  an  easterly  course,  falls  into  the  Tliamct  at 
Kciiaing.  It  has  been  made  ruvlgable  as  far  as  New. 
btirv  ; «•  hence  the  canal  previously  mentioned  is  car. 
rictf.  hy  Devises  and  Bradford,  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 
The  Uey  falli  Into  the  Thames  ne.ir  Oallaikds  ; It  has 
Its  source  In  the  eastern  part  of  Itampsiiire,  and  hat 
been  rendered  navigable  from  Hod-iiming  to  the  I'hamet, 
a distance  of  about  20  m.  The  first  navig.nlioD  locks 
ute<l  in  Kngiand  arc  said  to  have  been  constructed  cm 
(hit  river.  The  I,ra  rites  in  tlie  chalk  hilli  near  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire ; and,  preserving  a southerly  course,  blit 
Into  tlie  Thames  near  the  Kast  India  Dcxks.  It  has 
been  iriAde  navigahie.  by  collateral  cuts  and  otherwise,  as 
far  as  Hertford.  This  navigation,  which  It  of  consider, 
able  importance,  began  to  command  the  attenilon  of  ^e 
legislature  to  early  at  1425,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It 
has  not  yet.  however,  received  all  Ihe  improvement  and 
exiensicHi  of  which  it  U rapablc.  [Pnrst/^  tm  /niasid 
KavifialioH,Ae.,  p.  411.)  The  Daren  t has  its  source  near 
Westerham, Id  Kent ; it  falls  inlotlio  Thames  about  4 m. 

* W*  arc  todaktsd  fb*  ttwsr  <latatls  toduho  atnestnn,  £aq-,ai* 
gliwvs. 
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below  Dartford,  to  which  it  it  navigable.  (S/ah'st$\  s 
liritisk  F.fnpire,  I.  30.) 

THANKT  (LSLR  OF).  Arc  Kmt. 

TilAXTRU,  a market.tovm  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hutid.  Dunmow,  onthe  Chelmer,  near  id  source, 
34  m.  N.K.  lyondon.  Area  of  parish,  5,h‘JU  acres 
Pop.  in  1031.  2.2b3.  The  town  is  irrenlarly  iHiilt,  and. 
excepting  lit  church,  hat  no  public  edifice  worth  notice: 
this  it  a larp*  and  fine  structure,  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  Its  earliest  existing  part  pro^blr  dating  from  the 
mnldle  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  built  cath^ral.wlsc, 
• Ith  a transept  lM*iwecn  the  nave  and  chancel:  id  in. 
temal  length  is  IH3R. ; breadth.  87  R.  ; and  at  id  W. 
end  it  a t^)wer,  with  a very  rich  crocketted  spire,  I8l 
R.  in  height.  The  whole  fabric  it  embattled  and  tup. 
ported  by  itrong  buttressi>t,  terminated  by  canopied 
niche*  and  pinnarles.  curicHoly  purfled.  The  N.  porch 
is  richly  om.imcnti*d  with  sculpture,  and  the  cornier*  ami 
iip|ier  part  cliargi'd  with  various  (igiires.  Above  the  en- 
trance are  two  e«cutrlu*ons,  oni*  containing  ihe  arms  iif 
I ’ranee  anU  England,  and  the  >'ther  those  of  (be  House*  of 
York ; a part  of  the  ediiice  having  been  coiistructml  at 
theexfwnse  of  Hdw.  IV.,  the  rest  chiefly  at  tliat  of  th.? 
itobic  families  of  C’iare  and  Mortimer.  “ The  nave  it 
curious,  (K'ing  not  to  wide  as  either  of  the  aisle*.  Most 
of  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  are  eiiricheU  with  nan. 
nelling.  and  have  fine plnnaclrrs.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  touare-headed ; tnelr  tracery  hat  been  mmh  mu- 
tiUted.  This  church  had,  at  one  time,  a comidernblo 
portion  of  fine  stained  gl.-vss,  which  h4s,  however,  long 
been  gradually  diminishing.”  {liicknuin.  liolhie  Archt. 
treiMTe.}  The  living,  a vicarage,  in  the  gilt  of  Lord 
Maynard,  it  worth  4.Vi/.  a year.  Tbaxuni  hat  ine«'(ing. 
hoiiM.*s  for  several  tret*,  a i>ar.  scliooi  for  ftochildren.  an 
endowment  of  muirly  4.ixxg.,  by  Lord  .Maynanl.  in  16b?*, 
for  general  charitable  purpose*,  and  many  minor  rh.vri- 
tiet.  It  was  A mun.  bor.  till  the  reign  of  J.vmes  II  , 
when,  on  the  c»»rporatr  offierrt  bring  servevl  wl;h  a gwo 
varranio,  itt  priiili>get  were  dropio^  ; and  Its  former 
gviihlliall  is  now  the  workhouse.  The  town  is  of  high 
amiquity,  itt  church  being  mrnllnned  in  the  ilmo  of 
I'dw.  the  ('onfessor.  M.tikett  on  Fridays;  fairs.  Monday 
iK'fore  Whitt,  and  Aug.  IU.,  for  horses,  Stc.  {Vart.  He~ 
ports,  *f.) 

THEBES.  THRB.E*  or  DIOSPOLLS  (the  city  of 
Jupiter),  a once  famous,  but  long  ruined  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  when  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  whose  remains  exceed  in 
exleut  oihi  niagniticence  all  that  the  most  lively  Imagina. 
tiun  could  figure  to  itself,  'i'he  ruint  are  situated  In 
alHiiit  l.il.  S.'S®  4.3*  N’.,  long.  32^  Sty  E.,  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile,  stretching  about  7 m.  along  both  bonks 
of  ihe  river,  ami  extending  to  the  mountains  on  either 
tide.  One  might  titpposc,  seeing  tiie  vast  magnitude  of 
its  public  editices.  tliat  its  private  buildings  would  be  in  a 
corrt?s|)onding  style  of  magnifieence.  but  Diodoriu  telU 
us  liiat  the  KgyiHiant  were  little  solicilmis  in  respect  of 
the  latter  : and,  »(  all  events,  all  traces  ol  priv.vte  fitbrici 
h.are  di»;ippenretl  ; and  temples.  p.ilaeet,  ctilnssal  statue*, 
obcli'ks.  niid  tumb«,  alone  remain  to  attest  the  wealth 
ami  ihiwt-r  of  itt  inhabt.  Thebe*  wat  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  at  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  aitd 
mud  splendid  of  cities.  Its  most  flourisliing  period  wat 
prolMbly  from  about  anmo  I7UU  to  amno  700  a.c.  Homer 
ha*  alluded  to  her  in  terms  which,  but  for  the  ruins, 
might  have  been  deemed  extravagant : — 

” N'r«  all  im*n<(  Thebes'  anrivalTd  walls  renidn, 

Th*  world’s  gr  wt  *ni|rr«M  on  ih*  KKrT**Un  j^n 
TtiU  st>Tracl«  her  ronqitra  o'tv  a ibotnaiKl  itaW, 
pair,  her  h(TM«  ihrouah  a hanOrttl  gasra ; 

T wo  humlrfr<l  hauwmen  and  two  hurtJml  ear* 

From  each  wide  pcatal  iwilng  to  th*  wart." 

tllki,  U.  Ua.  W. 

Modem  travellers  have  not  lh*en  able  to  find  any  dl** 
linct  trace*  of  wall*  round  the  ruin* ; and  the  opinion 
has  prevailed  from  a very  remote  epoch,  that  Homer,  in 
(he  |uusAge  now  referred  t«i.  did  not  alltnle  to  gates  in 
the  city  walls,  but  to  the  gates  of  the  different  temples, 
or,  a*  romponiut  Mela  supposes,  to  the  palai'cs  or 
great  men  Olb.  i.  cap.  ft.).  Probably,  however,  tha 
poet,  by  this  expression,  merely  meant  to  convey  a Itvelj 
Idea  of  the  prudigimu  pop.  and  power  of  the  city. 

The  seal  of  government  hud  ber-n  rrroov^  from 
Thebes  to  Memphis  (ne.tr  Cairo),  previously  to  the  in» 
vaslon  and  conquest  of  Egypt  liy  the  Persi.xn*  under 
Cambv«e*.  This  event  took  place  nrtNo  H2A  a c.,  when, 
arcoruiiig  to  Diodorus,  the  Persians  plundered  and  set 
fire  to  Theljcs.  It  apiicart,  however,  to  have.  In  some 
degree.  r<  covered  Rom  this  disaster.  But  a/ler  the  con- 

atirst  of  I'gvpt  by  the  Greeks,  tludr  whole  attention  was 
Irectetl  to  the  Improvement  and  embellishment  of  Alexan* 
dri.i,  so  ih.it  the  cities  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially 
*I'hebes,  progressively  declinra  in  im|>ur(anccand  pup.  Its 
fall  wa«  accelerated  by  its  haring  revolted  .-igainst  Ptolemy 
Pbilopater,  by  whom  it  wat  subsequently  r^uc^,  aud 

«.*  thtwxndTIutm  isdotvaiftom 
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gifrn  np  tn  military  exdcutlon.  In  Strabo's  timo  it  wu 
only  partially  inhabited.  In  the  earlier  aget  of  the 
Chriitian  «ra  it  was  still  of  some  little  consequence  ; but 
for  these  many  centuries  It  has  been  otily  inhabited  by  a 
fcsr  wretched  t'opts  and  Arabs,  who,  with  bau  and  owls, 
occupy  miserable  horels,  mostly  In  the  courts,  and  some* 
tiroes  on  the  roofs  of  the  ancient  structures. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  K.  or  Arabic  side  of  the 
river  are  those  of  Carnac  and  Luxor,  about  l|  m.  apart. 
The  first  of  these,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  Is  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  BRyptians,  is  de> 
scribed  by  Diodorus  as  a vast  structure,  or  rather  coU 
lection  Of  itrtKiiircs.  the  principal  brlnj  erected  on  an 
artificial  elevation,  it  has  rarioua  entrances,  the  avenues 
to  which  have  been  flanked  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
sphinxes.  The  principal  front  to  the  Nile  is  of  enormous 
maitnitude.  heinR36)l  ft.  In  length  by  l4Hit.  In  height,  with 
a doorway  in  the  middle  <>4  ft.  in  height.  Entering  this 
superb  gateway,  and  navting  through  a large  court,  we 
pass  between  two  colossal  statues  Onruugh  another  pro* 
prion,  entering  by  a flight  of  steps  to  a vast  hall,  the  roof 
of  which,  consutlng  of  enormous  slabs  of  si>me,  has  been 
supported  by  134  huge  columns.  This  gigantic  hypo- 
style  hall  is  about  33Hft.  in  width,  by  i;ii|  ft.  in  dfnilh, 
so  that  its  area  comprises  67,b*Jb  sq.  ft.,  beingconsidcr- 
ably  more  than  ii  acre,  or  more  than  S times  the  area  of 
8(.  Martin’s  church,  Trafalgar  Square.  London  : and  yet 
this  magnificent  hall  does  not  occupy  ouc  seventh  part 
of  the  space  included  wUbin  the  wails  of  the  temple  ! 

( Sr^fan  yfa/iotufira  ; Ltbrary  qf  EmtfrUuning  A'lsov* 
/cd^.  i.  HU.)  The  entrance  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  adytum  of  this  famous  temple  is  marked  by  4 noble 
ohelisks.  each  70  it.  in  height,  but  of  wldch  3 only  are 
now  standing.  ’*  The  adytum  consists  of  3 apartments, 
entirely  of  granite.  The  orlncipal  room,  which  Is  In 
the  centre,  is  30  ft.  long.  In  wide,  and  13  high.  Three 
blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  la  painted  with 
clusters  of  gill  surs  on  a blue  ground.  The  walls  are 
likewise  covered  with  painted  sculptures  of  n character 
admirably  adapted  to  the  mysterious  purposes  mentioned 
by  llerocCvtus,  on  tiie  subject  of  the  virgins  who  were  in- 
triKluced  to  the  Theban  Jupiter,  (//ergd,  i.  1S2.)  licynnd 
tills  arc  other  porticoes  and  galleries,  which  have  Ihh'H 
continued  to  another  propylnn  at  the  distance  of  2.000  ft. 
from  that  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  temple.'’  {ilatml- 
ton't  Kfiiftiaca.) 

The  great  temple  Is  supposed  to  hare  had  4 grand 
entrances,  one  fronting  earn  of  the  cardinal  points.  De- 
ducting its  porticoes  or  propyla,  the  length  of  this  stu- 
pendous stnirture,  roraiured  on  the  plan  of  the  French 
$nvan$.  Is  I.2IS  ft,  and  its  least  breadth  321  ft. ; so  that 
its  area  must  be  rather  above  9 acres  I And  *’  besides 
the  great  edifice,  with  its  propyla,  ohelisks,  and  avenues 
of  colossal  sphinxes,  it  has  magnificent  temples  to  the 
N.  and  8.,  altogether  forming  an  assemblage  of  remains 
luch  as,  perhaps,  no  other  spot  OQ  earth  can  oflRer.” 
{^Egyptian  Att/n/tuVicf.  i.  *>t.> 

Champolllon  says,  wtth  reference  to  the  nilni  of  Carnac, 

/.d  m'appanU  louie  la  magat/Icrncc  Pkaraoniqut,  tout  i 
ct  que  Iff  komnut  oni  imagine  rt  tsicuit  dt  pit  grand. 
Tout  cr  que  j'avaU  vm  d I'kibetyUmt  ce  que  j'aoaiM  ad- 
vurt  arre  enikouMiasme  tur  la  rioe  gauckr,  me  parui  I 
mitrrabU  en  comparatsom  det  eoneeption$  gigantesqtu$  \ 
donty^taitentourf.  Ill^ff^ra^C^iouieTqu'aucunpenple,  j 
oisrrcn  ni'  modeme,  n'a  conqn  Vart  tTarckiieehire  tur  \ 
tm  fekel/e  autti  tuklirme,  auisi  large,  autti  grandiose,  \ 
que  le  Jirent  let  virus  F.gyptient ; iU  conrevaiemi  m | 
hommet  de  100  pieda  de  kaut ; ft  Vimaginaiion  qui.  en 
Europe,  t'eiance  bien  au  destut  de  not  poriiquet,  t ar- 
rite,  ft  lotnbe  impuittanie  au  pied  det  140  eoionnet  de  la 
aatle  kgpotiyle  de  Kamac."  {Lettres  Eentea deTEgypte, 
4c..  9«.) 

The  palace  of  I.uxnr  (El  kutr,  the  ruins)  about 
lim.  S.  (tom  Carnar.  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
though  inferior  In  site  to  the  latter.  Is  also  a structure 
of  vast  dimensions.  Its  principal  entrance  facing  the  N. 
is  mojt  magnificent.  On  either  side  the  doorway  stood 
two  nbell«ks.  or  monolithes.  each  formed  out  of  a single 
block  of  red  granite,  HO  ft.  in  height,  about  H ft.  square, 
and  most  b**aulifuUy  sculptured.  Receniiy.  however.  I 
one  of  these  obelisks  has  lieen  taken  down  and  conveyed  I 
at  an  immense  expense  to  Paris,  where  It  lias  been  j 
erected  in  the  Place  de  In  Concorde ; but  it  it  as  liilte  In  ' 
unison  with  the  objects  among  which  It  it  now  placed  as  ! 
a Pharaoh  would  be  at  the  court  of  the  Thulllcries,  and 
it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  separated 
from  the  venerable  structure  of  which  It  formed  s«>  splen- 
did  an  ornament.  Between  the  obelisks  and  the  pro- 
nylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  measuring  about 
44  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  entire  palace  is  about 
MX)  ft.  in  length,  by  about  2»0  ft.  in  breuih.  It  is  in  a 
very  ruinous  state  ; but  though  most  part  of  the  outer 
walls  have  been  thrown  down,  the  greater  number  of  the 
columns  in  the  interior  are  still  standing.  It  Is  sadly 
encumbered  with  the  hovels  of  the  modern  Copts  and 
Arabs,  and  with  the  accumulated  filth  aud  rubbish  of 
centurlea.  The  victoriaa  of  BerasUls  are  sculptured  on  the 


r..  wing  nf  the  propylon  and  on  other  parts  of  the  p:ilnra 
with  infinite  spirit,  and  the  greatest  amplitude  of  detail. 
**  It  was  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "to  view  and 
reflect  upon  a (Heture  so  copious  'and  detailed,  without 
faneviog  that  I here  saw  the  original  of  many  of  Hornet 's 
battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  historical  narratives 
of  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  principal  groundworks  of 
the  stories  of  Dindonu;  and  to  complete  thn  grotihra- 
tinn,  we  felt  that,  had  the  artist  been  belter  nrqiuinled 
with  the  rules  and  use  of  perspective,  the  performance 
might  have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a Slichacl  An- 
gelo or  a Giulio  Romano.  Without  pcrsoii.-illy  inspect- 
ing this  extraordUMiy  edifice.  It  Is  Impossilde  to  nave 
any  adequate  notion  of  its  immense  slae,  or  of  the  pro- 
digious masses  of  which  it  consists.  In  both  these  rc- 
j spects,  and,  combined  with  them,  in  rei>pcrt  to  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  its  several  ports,  it  is,  I should 
imagine,  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world."  {Eggptiava, 
121.)  Tbti  palace  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Amcnophts  Memnon.  aixnit  anno  I6A0  B.  c. 

The  ruins  on  the  W.  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  are 
not  less  interesting  than  those  on  its  E.  side.  About 
2,.^00  ft.  from  the  river  are  two  sitting  colttssl.  each 
about  •'iO  ft.  in  height,  and  seated  on  a pedestal  of  cor- 
responding dimensions.  Tl>e  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  the  most  northerly  of  these  colossi  is  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  which  has  o^ained  an  immortality  of  renown, 
from  Its  being  believed  to  have  emitted  a sound  when  it 
was  first  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ! (See 
VoL  I.7M.)  Cham(K)Uionhas,  buwevery  shown,  from  the 
hleruglyphin  on  Its  bark,  that  this  famous  statue  really 
repn>setits  the  Pharaoh  Amenopbis  II.,  who  reigmd 
about  anno  10^0  b.c.  These  statues  are  siipposco.  by 
the  aane  distinguisheil  authority,  to  h.ivc  decorated  the 
facade  of  the  priiici]>ai  front  of  the  relelirat^  structur'*. 
the  dmeinopkon  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Memnimium  of 
the  Greeks.  But  if  such  be  really  the  case,  tbu  deitnic- 
tioii  of  this  building  has  been  lncomp.ir.ibly  more  com- 
plete tluui  that  of  any  one  else  of  the  Uinous  structures 
belonging  to  the  city  ; and  it  is  now,  Indeed,  next  to 
impossible  to  form  any  thing  even  like  a ground  plan  of 
the  ruins.  {I^llret  d'Egppie,  307.) 

Between  Sfedinet-Abou  and  Kourtiak  are  the  remains 
of  a noble  building,  about  &30  ft.  in  length  and  kid  ft.  In 
breadth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tomb  of  Osymandes, 
describfd  by  Diodorus,  but  which  has  been  more  gt>ne. 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  Memnonlum.  Chatni>4>iliot), 
however,  has  shown  that  neither  of  these  suppositions 
is  correct  : and  that  it  was  built  by,  and  had  in  fact 
been  the  residence  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sosostris, 
the  most  illustiious  of  the  Egyptian  monarch!.  The 
Ilkameueion,  for  such  is  its  proper  name.  Is  very  much 
dilapidated ; but  its  immense  and  noble  proportions,  and 
the  beauty  id  its  sculptures,  make  it  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  magnificent  of  'J'heban  structures. 
Between  the  profiylon  and  the  front  of  Che  palace,  a 
distance  of  alxiut  tii  paces,  are  the  fragments  of  a stu- 

fiemlous  colossal  statue  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  It  has 
>een  broken  olT  at  the  w.dst,  and  the  upper  part  is  now 
prostrate  on  tiie  ground.  This  enormous  statue  mea- 
sures 63  ft.  round  the  shoulders,  and  13  ft.  from  the 
crown  of  the  he.td  to  the  lop  of  the  shoulders.  The  bar- 
barian energy  exerted  in  Us  destruciion  l>as  been  such, 
that  nothing  of  tl>e  general  expression  of  the  face  can 
now  be  dlacemed  ; and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  truly 
stated,  " Next  to  the  wonder  excited  by  the  boldness  of 
the  sculptor  who  made  it,  and  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  those  by  w hom  it  was  erecteil,  the  labour  and  exer- 
tions that  must  have  l>een  used  for  Us  dcsuucUoo  are 
the  most  ostunishing."  (P.  167.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  did  our  spare  permit, 
to  attempt  giving  any  account  of  the  innumerable  hirro- 
glypitics,  pictnrmi  tablets,  and  bas-reliefs  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Khamesseion.  They  principally  relate  to  the 
triumphs  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  his  adoration  of 
the  gods  of  his  countrv.  The  author  of  Scenes  and  /ns- 
preations  in  Egypt  alludes  oa  follows  to  tiie  represent- 
ation of  the  sTcinries  of  Sesostris : — " The  hero,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  figures,  is  of  great  iltei 
be  stands  erect  In  his  chariot ; his  horses  on  their  spe^ 
— a high,  cloud'pawing  gallop;  his  arrow  drawn  to  the 
head  ; the  reins  fasten^  round  his  loins  : you  have  the 
fl-ght  of  the  vanquished;  the  headlong  fallings  of  the 
horse  and  the  chariot : you  have  the  hurrx  ing  crowd  of 
the  soldiers  on  foot ; a river  ; drowning  ; toe  lurcotiring 
of  warriors  on  the  opposite  buk  ; and,Tn  a com|>artmcnt 
beyond,  you  have  a walled  town  ; a iConn  ; the  assailants 
climbing  ladders ; the  defenders  on  the  parapet ; the 
upheld  shield;  the  down-thrust  pike:  a sad  but  yet  a 
surrlng  picture,  brining  to  your  mind  many  a historic 
•cene,  alike  memoralile  and  melancholy."  ( F.  96. ) 

The  following,  according  to  Cbampoltion,  is  the  dedl- 
catioo  of  the  great  hall  uf  the  palace,  scuipturs^  to  the 
name  of  the  founder,  in  beautiful  bierugiyphks,  upon 
the  architraves  of  the  left  side : — 

I " Uaroerls,  all-powerful,  the  friend  of  truth,  the  lord 
I of  the  upper  and  lower  rogiont,  the  defrp^  of  Egypt, 
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tlfo  eaatlipitor  of  conntrle*;  Hnntt.  the  mplnulrat  poe* 
(Twor  of  the  palmi,  the  grenlett  of  cr>nqueror«,  the  king- 
lord  of  the  world,  tun.  fniardUn  of  Justice,  approved  hjr 
Fhri.  the  son  of  the  .‘'un.  the  weli>bejovod  of  Ammon ; 
Rhamies.  has  caused  these  structures  to  be  erected  In 
honour  of  his  father  Amiiion*Ka,  king  of  the  gods.  He 
has  caused  to  be  constrticted  to  good  white  sandstone 
the  gri4t  hall  of  assembly,  supported  by  largo  columns 
with  capitals  Imitating  full-blown  flowers,  and  flanked 
by  smaller  pillars  with  capitals  imitating  a truncated  bud 
of  the  lotus  ; and  he  has  dedicated  the  hail  to  the  Lord  of 
Gods,  for  the  cHcbralion  of  his  assemblies  : this  Is  what 
the  king  evfr  living  has  done.”  {Lfttrc$<f  p.  373.  \ 

wc  have  used  the  translation  given  in  the  art.  on  Egjfpt 
ill  the  uew  ed.  of  the  Eneyc.  Britanniea. ) 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Kmt  In  the  or 

rather  rocky  ratine  of  BibAn>el-Momk,  to  the  S.W  of 
the  ruins  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  are  not  less  extra* 
ordinary  thrm  the  structures  previntuly  noticed.  They 
h.ive  been  described  as  follows  in  the  elaborate  and 
learned  article  on  Egupt  now  referred  to  • ; — 

•*  The  tile  chosen  for  the  royal  necropolis  appears  to 
be  eminently  suited  to  its  melancholy  destination ; for 
a valley  or  ravine,  encased  as  it  were  high  pn«cipitous 
rucks,  or  by  mountaini  in  a state  of  decomposition,  pro* 
Bcnting  large  fissures,  occasioned  either  by  the  extreme 
heat  or  by  internal  sinking  down,  and  the  backs  of  which 
arc  covert  d by  black  bands  or  patches,  at  If  they  had 
In  part  bumetl.  Isa  spot  which,  from  its  loocllness, 
desolation,  and  api^iarent  dreariness,  harmonises  well  with 
our  ideas  as  to  the  roost  fitting  locality  for  a place  of 
tombs.  No  living  animal,  it  it  said,  frequents  this 
valley  of  the  dead ; even  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  hyena, 
shun  Its  mournful  precincts  : and  its  doleful  echoes  are 
only  awakened  at  intervals  by  the  foot  of  the  solitary 
antiquary,  led  by  inquisitive  curiosity  to  pry  into  the 
very  secrets  of  the  grave.  The  caucombs,  or  kypogaa^ 
are  all  constructi'd  on  nearly  the  tame  plan ; yet  no  two 
uf  them  are  exactly  alike ; some  are  complete,  others 
appear  never  to  have  been  finished,  and  they  vary  much 
in  the  depth  to  which  they  hare  boon  excavate.  In 
general,  the  entrance  is  by  the  exterior  opening  of  a 
passage  30  ft.  wide,  which  descends  gradually  about  .M) 
paces,  then  expands,  whilst  the  descent  bi'comes  more 
rapid,  and  is  rutitlnued  for  some  distance  farther.  On 
either  tide  of  this  passage  Is  a horisoutal  gallery,  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  first  descent : at  the  In. 
terlor  extremity  there  is  a spacious  and  loRy  apartment, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  royal  tomb ; and  be- 
yond this  there  are  commonly  other  small  chambers  at 
the  sides,  whilst  in  some  cases  the  principal  passage  Is 
continued  a long  way  into  the  rock.  The  royal  tomb  Is 
ftw  (he  most  part  a sarcophagus  of  red  or  grey  granite, 
circular  at  the  one  end.  and  square  at  the  other;  but 
where  there  Is  no  sarcophagus,  a hole  or  grave  Is  dii« 
covered,  etit  In  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  from  6 to  30  It., 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  a granite  lid. 
Almost  ail  the  lids,  however,  belonging  to  the  graves  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock  have  either  been  removed  or  broken. 
In  those  sepulchres  which  have  been  finished,  the  walls 
from  one  end  to  the  other  are  all  covered  with  sculptures 
and  paintings,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  ancient  art ; 
and  owing  to  the  unparalfrled  dryness  of  the  atmos|>here 
In  Egypt,  the  colours,  where  ihev  have  not  been  pur- 
posely damaged,  are  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on.  The 
labours  of  BcUonl  in  ex|dorlng  these  tombs,  and  the 
success  with  which  they  were  rewarded,  are  well  known. 
Strength  and  resolution  as  berculratt  and  Inflexible  as 
his  were  required  to  overcome  the  suspicions  of  the 
Arabs,  the  want  of  mechanical  aid,  and  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  caverns ; but  bis  perseverance  was  amply 
rrcomtHTised  by  the  discovery  of  six  tombs  in  this  hypo- 
gvan  city  of  the  dmd.  The  most  remarkable  of  these, 
with  «U  Its  galleries,  it  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  called  by  BeUoni  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  Ids  having 
found  the  mummy  of  a bullock  In  one  of  Its  chambers. 
In  an<*thcr  apartment  was  a magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  while  alalMtster.  almost  as  transparent  as  crystal ; and 
the  » hole  excavation,  sculptureit  and  painted  in  the  most 
finished  style  of  art.  was  In  the  most  perfect  preservation. 
These  catacombs,  as  already  sUted.  were  the  lepulchros 
ol  the  kings  of  the  three  Diospoiitan  dynasties  ; and  ac- 
cordingly,  l>y  means  of  the  hieroglyphical  tnscTlpllons. 
fJhampoUlmi  discovered  the  tombs  of  six  kings  of  the 
iHth  dynasty:  that  of  Ainenophis-Mcmnon.  tho  most 
ancient  of  all.  in  an  isnlnted  part  of  the  valley  towards 
the  W. ; and.  lastly,  those  of  Khamtes-Mclamoun.  and 
six  other  Pharaohs,  his  successors,  belonging  either  to 
the  lyth  or  axh  dynasty.  No  sort  of  order,  either  in  re- 
gard  to  dynasty  or  succession,  appears  to  have  l»eeo  ob. 
^rved  in  the  choice  of  situations  for  the  difTcrent  royal 
tombs ; on  the  contrary,  each  sovereign  seems  to  have 
caused  his  own  to  be  dug  wherever  lie  found  a vein  of 
sUtne  adapted  for  the  purjioses  of  •1^^111110  and  the  Iro- 
nieiisity  of  llic  projected  cxcav.iM«>ii.  Tho  royal  cata- 
• Th«  onlrW  wsi  •vium  the  !»•*  fb.  Bro««i  nf  Edlntauxti, 
oml  U • f4T\mrable  rpvUnwn  vs  hU  Ironutig  sDtl  raeorch. 


combs,  howerer.  which  have  been  Ihoronghly  eomplrteil 
and  finished,  are  but  few  In  number;  these  are.  the  tiuiib 
of  Amenophis  111.,  or  Memiion,  the  deenralion  «»f  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed ; that  of  Ubanises- 
Meimmoun ; and  of  Bhamses  V.;  probably  also  that  ol 
lihamses  the  Great : and.  lastly,  that  of  Queen  Tliaosls. 
All  the  others  are  incomplete,  'i'he  tomb  of  the  great 
Khamses,  or  Sesostris. still  exists, according toM.Cham- 
pullion,  and  is  the  third  on  liie  right  of  the  principal 
valley : but  it  has  sustained  greater  injury  than  almost 
any  other,  and  is  filled  nearly  to  the  celling  with  rub- 
bish.” 

.Such  is  a very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  some  ol 
the  more  important  ruins  scattered  over  the  site  of  this 
anclrat  capital  of  the  Pharaohs  — ” srfrrwm  TVfrorwws 
nuigna  ecsifgio.”  {Taati  Amtai.,  lib.  it.  cap.  70.)  Their 
vasiness  is  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief ; and  the  travel- 
ler who  finds  himself  among  these  gigantic  monuments  of 
remote  antiquity  feels  an  almost  overpowering  sensation 
of  astonishment  and  awe.  It  Is  extremely  diflicult  to 
form  any  sqiparemjy  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the 
means  which  the  Thetutn  monarchs  must  have  put  In 
motion  to  raise  such  stupendous  edifices.  Their  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  the  site  and  hardness  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  (usually  granite)  of  which  they  are 
built,  and  the  eoantlcss  numbers,  depth,  and  nicetT  of 
the  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  tablets  with  which  they 
are  profuMuy  covered,  must  have  occasioned  the  em- 
ployment or  sn  enormous  quantity  of  labour,  and  an 
all  but  boundless  expense.  Most  probably  the  work  was 
principally  executed  by  slaves,  or  by  reuulsltions  of  com- 
pulsory labour  furnished  by  subjugated  countries  ; but, 
in  whatever  way  It  may  have  been  effected,  it  must,  espe- 
cially when  wo  consi^  the  limited  advaocc  Uien  made 
in  mechanical  science,  have  involved  an  outlay  which 
only  a very  great  revenue  could  have  suffleed  to  meet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  Just  idea  of  what  Thebes 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  previously  to 
the  Pharaohs  leaving  her  palaces  for  those  of  Memphis, 
while  her  porticoes  were  crowded  with  merchants  and 
merchandise,  and  before 

IUl«aiI«M  war  bad  pear*d  Boml  bsv  wall.* 

Thebes  had  little  In  common  with  most  ancient  and  still 
less  with  most  modem  cities.  She  in  fact  was,  as  it 
were,  the  capital  of  a br-gone  world,  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing  save  wbat  may  be  learned  and  conJee- 
tured  from  her  own  monuments. 

THP.BES,  a famous  city  uf  ancient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  Borotia.  The  modem  town  U,  however,  of  compara- 
tively limited  dimeuiions.bcingconfincd  to  the  eminence 
occupied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  ai>d  tlie 
pop.  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  5,000.  It  is  the  cap.  of  a 
prov.ofthe  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  s fine  plain 
29  ro.  NN.W.  Athens,  Lit  3«®  ‘Of  30"  N.,  long.  35® 
4y  15"  K.  When  teen  from  a distance,  the  modem  town 
still  assumes  the  appearance  of  a considerahlc  dty.  Pro- 
digious ramparts  and  artificial  mounds  apiwaron  its  out- 
side ; it  is  surrounded  by  a deep  fosse,  ami  the  traces  of 
its  old  walls  may  yet  be  discovered.  But  the  contrast 
between  its  external  and  internal  apKarance  is  most 
striking.  Previously  to  the  Ulc  revolution,  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses  being  i'ithcr  constructed 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edinces,  or  mere  wooden  hovels. 
It  had,  however,  some  handsome  mosques  and  minarets, 
with  a bazaar  shaded  by  gigantic  plane  trees,  and  ex- 
tensive gardens  ; but  tnesc  have  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  late  straggle.  The  town,  however, 
is  again  Ix'gianing  to  be  rebuilt,  and  Mr.  Mure  sars  that 
” the  principal  street  li  of  considerable  width,  with  some 
gt^  new  houses  on  each  side,  interspersed  with  tho 
usual  number  of  hovels,  wooden  sheds,  ruins,  and  rub- 
bish.” {Tuftr  in  Grtcer,  \.  »m.)  It  retains  ve«  few 
traces  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  the  sacred  and 
public  edifices  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others  have 
wholly  disappeared.  It  is  now,  however,  as  of  old,  vx- 
Iremely  well  supplied  with  excellent  wafer. 

The  anclrat  citv  of  Tholies,  or  ratiier  its  citadel,  is 
oaiti  to  have  been  founded  l»y  Cadmus  (and  hence  called 
CaAtneia),  a Phoenician,  or  perhaps  Egyptian,  adven- 
turcr,  wno  Introduced  the  knn»lc»tge  of  letters  into 
Greci'c.  nnno  1M9  n.o.  {I.arrhrr,  i'hronolotif  d'//«TO- 
dolr,  p.  .W.)  Ill  walls  were  coiutniclril  ala  lafer  Mriod 
by  Aniphlon  and  Zetiuis,  the  former  »>f  whom  is  Uuieved 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Greek  musicians,  aud  bcuco 

Picitt*  rt  Thrbanir  corcliti*  orcU, 

morvTv  *ona  (rstudlnU,  cS  MamlA 

Ihirerv  quo  Tclirt."  Hot.  Ar»,  Pttt  Hn.  TOI. 

The  city  had  seven  gates : its  rirc.  is  variously  sUted 
at  from  « to  70  stadia,  and  lu  pop.  might  perhaps  amount 
ti>  about  50.000.  It  had  many  magnificent  temples,  the- 
atres, gymnasiums,  and  oilier  piiliUc  edifices,  adorned 
with  noble  slatucs,  paintings,  ami  other  works  of  art. 
Us  government,  like  that  of  all  other  Greek  cities,  was 
llurluatlng  ami  various  Originally  It  was  subject  to 
kings  or  tyrants;  and  after  the  republican  TOvemrocnl 
had  been  ustablished.  the  aristocralical  and  democratical 


THEISS. 

partiotaUemAtelTprcvallcxl.  Owing  to  her  proiimlcr  to 
Athma.  h’om  which,  of  coune,  >hv  hiuicvrrjthliig  to  ii*«r, 
WM  fora  leiiRthcnrtl  period  what  mavbecanc'dthe 
natural  enemy  of  Atnent,  and  during  the  reiotM>nne«ian 
war  waa  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Laeedaftnoo.  Dut  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  againat  Syracuav  bad  broken 
the  power  of  Athciu,  and  Thcbea  had  no  longer  any  fear 
nf  her  hoatillty,  lUucuaiona  began  to  apring  up  between 
her  and  Lacetfirmon,  and  the  Thebana,  uuler  tlieir  great 
leaden  Pelopidai  and  Epaminoiidaa,  acquired  a decided 
•uperiorlty  over  the  latter,  and  became  for  a abort  while 
the  leading  Greek  atate. 

After  the  tiattlc  of  Cbicronea,  in  which  the  Thebana 
Urre  a principal  part,  Philip  placed  a garrlaon  m the  cita- 
del of  I'hebM  : but,  on  hit  death,  toe  Thebana  roae  in 
arma  againat  hta  aon,  Alexamler  the  Great.  'Ilie  latter, 
however,  having  taken  the  city  by  atorm,  anno  335  B.c., 
raaed  it  to  the  fouudationa,  the  houae  that  had  been  occu- 
pied Pindar  being  alone  excepted  from  the  general 
deitruction  ; lucb  of  the  liihaba.,  amounting,  it  la  aaid, 
to  30,000,  aa  had  not  been  killed,  being  at  tite  aame  time 
aold  aa  alavea.  ( See  Mi(ford'$  Greece,  vii  339.,  8vo.  ed., 
and  the  authoritlea  there  quoted.)  . 

But  about  twenty  yeara  after  tliia  calaatrophe,  the  city 
waa  rebuilt  by  CaBaander,  when  the  AtlienUna,  forgetting 
the  ancient  animualtiea  that  bad  aulwitti'd  between  them 
and  the  Thebana,  gvneroualy  cuutributed  towarda  the 
reconatruction  of  the  walla.  Subaequcnily  the  city  un- 
derwent many  viclaaitudea.  It  aptieara  to  have  aunered 
from  the  cxactiona  of  Sylla.  Strnoo  ralli  it  a poor  vil- 
lage (lib.  lx.);  and  Pauaaniaa,  who  ctcvcribca  iia  tetiiplea 
Ai^  other  remaina.  aaya,  that,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  templea,  the  lower  town  waa  wholly  deatroved. 
(Lib  ix.  cap. 7.)  The  fertility  of  the  aurrounding  plain, 
which  producea  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. and  the  exccUeiU'e  of  the  air  and  water,  appear  to 
have  bt'cn  the  principal  cause  why  Thrbca  has  b^n  able 
to  Burvive  ao  many  diaaatcra,  and  la  atlll  a considerable 
and  increasing  town. 

*rb<’iiea  ia  particularly  famous  in  the  early  and  heroic 
age«  of  Greek  history.  **  iVre  crdrmtft  Alk*ni$  ctaritaUt 
qior  co^notninantur  Aro/i>  Tht'b^,  dttorum  wwvuifwm, 
liU'h  atqMf  Hfrntiu,  ui  vohtmt,  /kUria.”  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.)  The  slorirs,  ^ao,  of  Laiua,  Jocaala 
and  Qalipua,  and  their  unfortunate  progeny,  and  of  the 
wars  of  the  seven  chiefs  and  their  deacendanta,  the  Epi- 

f oni,  against  Tliebca,  have  supplied  topics  of  the  dce|>eat 
iitere»t  that  hare  engaged  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
iNH-ta  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  timet. 

Tbe  air  of  the  Birotian  plain  ia  less  pure  than  that  of 
Attica,  and  this  circumstance  waa  pretty  generally 
believed  In  antiquity  to  be  the  cause  <n  the  dulness  of 
tlie  l^ebana,  who,  apeakliig  generally,  wanted  the  quick- 
ncfts,  penptratlon,  and  vivacity,  that  dUtinguiahod  the 
Atiieniana.  But  this  dllTerence  of  character  waa  pro- 
Ivtbly  owing  rather  to  a difteronce  in  the  education  and 
lll•.litutlona  of  the  two  peopio  than  to  any  difference  of 
soli  or  climate.  In  reapect  of  llliutrioua  men.  'Diebcs 
m*evl  not  fear  a comparison  with  anr  city  of  ancient  or 
iiuNlem  times.  Tbe  names  of  Ilesiod  and  Pindar,  of 
IVIopidas  and  Kpaminondos,  arc  alone  sufficient  to 
illuitrate  and  ennoble  a nation.  It  was,  indeed,  as 
already  stated,  the  extraordinary  talents  and  virluea  of 
the  latter  that  raised  his  country  to  a preponderating 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  deserves,  also,  to 
t>e  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  tbe  Thebans,  that  tbe 
ndimia  practice,  tolerated  iu  other  Greek  stntca.  of  ex- 
posing children  at  their  birth,  waa  forbidden  In  Thebes. 

( In  addition  to  the  authmitiea  already  referred  to.  sec 
Ciarke's  T)rat>fU,  vil.  61.,  &c.,  Hvo.  cd.  ( DodwflC$ 
Orrfce,  1.  cap.  9.;  Vogagf  d' Anaekartig,  cap.  34.  ; An- 
cient VnivertaJ  Wtiory,  vl.  p.  1K9— 'jOO.,  Ac.) 

THEISS  (an.  Tibitens),  a great  river  of  Hungary, 
being  the  most  Important  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
l>,iimbe.  parallel  to  which  It  flows  in  the  lower  part  of 
Its  course  through  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the  con- 
iines of  the  llukowinc,  wltiiin  a short  distance  of  the 
amtrrcs  of  the  Pruth,  in  about  lal.  4^^  N.,  long.  244^  B-, 
Iteing  formed  tiy  the  junction  of  two  aireama.  the  Black 
ami  the  White  Tlielsa.  Its  rntirse.  whkh  throughout  la 
extremelT  turtuoiia,  ia  first  generally  W.N.W.  to  TtAay, 
from  which  point  it  flows  with  innumerable  winding. 
S.S.W.  and  S.,  till  It  enters  the  Danube,  nearly  otmoaitc 
to  Salankement,  in  lat.  45^  ICK  K.,  long.  "iiP  Id'  R., 
after  a course  of  at  least  '>00  m.,  taking  only  its  more 
iro|>oTtant  windings  into  account,  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  constitutes  tbe  line  of  sepa- 
ratiiHl  between  *i  of  the  4 great  divisions  of  Hungary, 
thence  called  llungary-on-tliis  able-  (or  N.  and  W*.),  and 
Himgary-bcyoDil-  (or  S.  and  E.)  thellieias.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  tlie  Bodrog,  Schajo.  with  the  Herni^ 
and  Zagyva  on  the  ri^ht,  and  the  Szamos,  Khrus, 
Maros,  \c.,  with  the  other  principal  rivers  of  Tran- 
Pyirania,  on  the  left.  The  area  of  lu  basin  is  •stimatv'd 
by  llerghauv  at  upw.anl-*  of  6,000  mi.  m.  {AN.  lender,  ' 
Ac-.  i».  756.)  'The  tr.iflit  on  the  llieiss  is  at  present 
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moatly  confined  to  the  converanee  downwards  of  salt 
(from  the  ro.  Marmaroa.  in  which  It  rises),  and  of  timber 
111  rafta  '*  Hitherto  no  steam-hoat  has  lioen  eKt.'\i>IUhed 
on  the  'Hioiss ; but  ftom  the  extreme  richness  of  the  siir* 
rounding  country,  the  size  and  Imporunce  of  many  of 
tlie  places  on  its  tianks.  and  above  all  from  the  exceed- 
ingly  bad  roads  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  can  )>e  little 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  will  lie 
uodertaken  before  long,  live  depth,  width,  and  force  of 
the  stream  of  the  'rbeiss  are  as  favourable  as  could  be 
desired  ; but  it  is  objected  that  the  windings  of  the  river 
require  to  be  cut  off  by  canals  ; and  in  some  cases  3ii  or 
40  miles  would  be  saved  by  a out  of  3 or  4.  Should  the 
canal  be  formed  between  the  Danube  at  Pcsth  and 
the  Theissat  Szoiuck,  as  is  contemplated,  this  river  will 
assume  an  Importance  far  greater  than  Is  at  present 
Imagined.  The  slow  muddy  waters  of  the  Theiss  seem 
to  suit  the  fish  better  than  those  of  any  other  river  in 
Hunga^.  It  Is  said  that,  after  an  overflow,  they  have 
beenloft  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  used  for  feeding  the 
pigs,  and  manuring  the  ground.  Tlie  stureeon  of  the 
Tlielss,  though  snuUler  than  that  of  the  Danube,  is 
remarkable  for  Its  ffitneu  and  delicate  flavour.”  {Pnget'g 
Ilungatf!  and  TVoNsefeavifa,  i.  47M,  479.) 

THE  11310 PY  (from  Stfuit,  hot ; and  wXvi.  a gate, 
or  pass);  a famous  defile  on  the  shore  of  tlie  M.nlian 
Gulph,  on  tbe  N.K.  coast  of  Greece,  near  the  month  of 
the  Helloda  (an.  Sperebivs'^.  between  the  sleep  precipices 
at  the  E.  termination  of  Mount  (Kta  and  the  M*a.  in 
about  lat.  Str^  bry  N.,  long.  211^  ills'  K.  I'lie  defile  it  aliout 
5 m.  in  length,  and.  where  narrowest,  was  not.  anrirntly. 
more  than  GO  paces  across.  /■  c^)u4  valU  ad  bfaliarum 
iinitm  trrgente  itrr  ett  waa  latins  tfuam  gftn/tinla  passHs. 
litre  una  tMiiiiarit  ria  ett,  qua  traduci  exereitus,  si  nois 
proAi'&ran^ifr,  pattint.  ( Liv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  I.S.)  At  fire- 
sent  the  only  prartiailile  road  through  the  strait  Is  hy 
a narrow  causeway,  op  either  side  of  which  is  an  im- 
passable morass,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  moun- 
tains. and  oil  the  other  by  the  sea.  'I’his  |iass  U now,  as 
In  antiquity,  the  primlpal.  and.  Indeed,  almost  the  only 
road  by  which  Greece  can  be  entrred  from  the  N.  K. ; 
and  as  it  may  be  defended  by  a comparatively  small 
force,  its  occufiatlon  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  At  the  narrowest  iMurt  of  the 
pass  arc  hot  springs,  a circumstance  whirl),  as  seen 
above,  has  given  the  defile  its  peculiar  name.  {Ciarke’s 
TrareU,  vii.  317.,  Ac..  Hvo.  ed.) 

It  was  in  this  pass,  as  every  body  knows,  that,  anno 
4H0  B.r,,  liie  Sp^an  king  lA^iildas,  with  atmut  4.n00 
Greeks,  resisted  for  a while  the  whole  force  of  the  Per- 
sian army  invatling  Greece  under  Xerxes.  After  the 
Persians  had  succeeded  in  opening  a passage  by  another 
route  across  the  mountains,  l^nldas,  having  dis- 
missed almost  all  the  r>(her  Greeks,  devoted  himself  with 
300  Spartans,  In  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  forbade 
Spartans,  under  whatever  disadvaninge.  to  fly  from  an 
enemy,  and,  agreeably  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  a sacri- 
fice to  Insure  the  independence  of  hta  country.  {Hero- 
dotns,  lib.  vil.  cap.  ‘ilO — ‘/Jh.)  This  event  has  given 
'Thermopylw  ail  its  Interrsl,  and  will  make  It  be  held  in 
“ everlasting  remembrance.”  Afterthe  Anal  defeat  of  the 
Persians  a magnificent  monumetit,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  w-iu  erected  in  honoiirof  Leonidas  and  his  heroic 
companions.  It  had  an  inscription,  said  by  Cicero,  by 
whom  it  h.isbeen  translated,  to  nave  been  written  by  Si- 
monides ( Tutcul.,  I.  cap.  4‘i.},  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered Into  English,  as  follows:— 

* To  Lamirnion's  tons,  O Mrsegvr,  tvll 
That  here,  oUdleni  lo  their  law,  we  All  ' 

The  ground  near  the  Sperchius,  on  which  the  army  of 
Xerxes  was  encamped  during  the  attack  on  Thermopylie, 
could  not  possibly  have  accommodated  his  troops  had 
their  numbers  approached  to  anything  like  those  speci- 
fled  by  Herodotus.  But  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  that  lliese  are  grouly,  and.  Indeed, 
ludkrrouily,  exaggerated.  To  aupnose,  as  Is  stated  by 
the  venerable  father  of  history,  inat  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  to  Thermopyle  and  his  fleet  comprised 
5.2H3.230  troops,  tailors,  and  male  followers  of  all  de- 
scriptions (//cTod.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1K7-),  exclusive  of  women, 
eunuchs,  Ac.,  Is  a palpable  absurdity.  It  may  be  coiifl- 
dently  affirmed  that  no  such  force  ever  was  brmi^t  to- 
gether, and  that  if  It  were  it  could  neither  bo  M nor 
kept  togetl>er  for  the  shortest  f>eriod.  If  wo  estimate  the 
troops,  seamen,  and  other  followers  of  all  kinds  employed 
by  Aerxes  In  this  expedUion  at  Aoo.noo  indlvkluals,  we 
snail  certainly  be  not  within,  but  far  beyond,  the  mark. 
*riie  statements  of  Herodotus  arc  founded  merely  on 
rumour,  which  ia  always  sure  to  exaggerate  that  which 
is  really  ^eat : and  the  Greeks  were  particularly  prone 
to  magnliV  their  exphiits  beyond  all  reasonable  boumis. 

TIlKTFOKl),  a |u)ri.  and  mun.  bor.  of  England, 
chiefly  in  the  co.  Norfolk  but  partly  in  Suffolk;  being 
separated  by  the  liltic  Ouse  into  3 unequal  parts,  cnn- 
' nected  by  an  Iron  bridge.  ctHistructrd  in  IHX>,  at  the  inter- 
I sccliou  of  the  roads  from  Ncwtuaikci  to  Norwich,  and 
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from  RottMdala  to  Ljmi ; 9$  n.  8.  W.  bjr  W.  Norwich, 
and  70  m.  N.K.  London.  Aren  of  pari,  bor.,  which  com- 
pri«ei  the  3 part,  of  St.  Cuthbert.  St.  Ma^.  and  St. 
Wtrr.  K.770  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,3  402.  The  town  It 
wroffglinf,  and  Irrefrularljr  built,  wlih  little  trade  or 
maiiiiiacturrt ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  decajing. 
and  hat  a clean  and  respectable  apf>carance.  It  it  not 
pared.  liKliled.  nor  watched.  It  hat  liicrraicd  of  late 
rear*  very  little  beyond  iu  former  llniitt.  (Bound, 
mmi  Mum.  Cor.  Boft.)  St.  I’eler't.  called  the  ‘•black 
church.”  from  being  constructed  mottijr  of  flint,  was 
principally  rebuilt  in  I7b;i;  it  it  provided  with  buttreMet, 
beltleiuenU.  Ac.  The  living  it  a rertorr,  worth  bbi.  a 
rear.  St.  Cutbbert‘t  and  8t.  Mary's  (which  last  par.  U 
in  Suffolk),  are  both  perpet.  curacies,  the  former  worth 
AM.  and  the  latter  83f.  a year.  All  the  livings  are  In  the 
gin  of  the  Ihike  of  Norfolk.  The  guildhall  it  a fine  old 
ujilding,  erected  in  thetimeof  Charles  II.  The  market*  , 
houte,  roofed  with  iron  ; the  jail,  a large  butlll-contrived  j 
Iwilding ; Uie  bridewell,  workhouse,  several  diitenting  ' 
chapelt,  and  a theatre,  occasionally  opened,  are  the  other 
princtp^  buildings.  An  hospital  for  two  poor  men  and 
two  women,  ami  a free  grammar  school,  were  estabUsbed 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.  ; and  It  has  l>e*ides,  almshouses 
founded  in  1680,  a national  school,  funds  for  atmrentidng 
poor  children,  and  many  minor  charities.  Thetford  it 
governed  by  a mayor.  8 other  aldermen,  and  12  counciU 
lors:  its  earliest  extant  charter  Is  of  William  III.  It  has 
no  commission  of  the  peace,  bat  petty  sessions  and  a court 
of  record  are  held  we^ly.  The  corp.  revenue  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  tolls  on  navl^ttion  from  Thetford  ^ 
to  White  House  ferry,  under  local  acts  ; gross  amount  in  I 
IR40,  6374  Thetford  hat  sent  2 mema  to  the  H.  of  C.  | 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. : previously  lo  tiie  Ilefurm  j 
Act  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  mayor,  burgesses,  ; 
and  commonalty.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  not  i 
affect^  by  the  lloundary  Act.  Keg.  electors,  in  IM39-40,  | 
ICO.  The  town  It  a polling  place  for  the  W.  div.  of  Nor-  j 
folk.  Thetford  Is  g^cralfy  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  | 
of  the  SHomoi(Ui  of  the  Romans.  During  the  i|i>|]tarchy  , 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  East  Anglian  kingdom,  and  on  the  i 
E.  side  of  (he  town  are  remains  of  Intrenrliments,  Ac.,  ! 
supposed  to  date  from  that  |*erlod.  in  the  time  of  ('anute 
a convent  was  founded  In  the  town,  some  remains  of 
wliich  are  still  eatanL  The  gatcw», &c..  of  a priory, 
founded  in  1104,  and  some  traces  of  a tnuuastery,  esu- 
bltshed  at  s Inter  period,  may  also  be  seen.  In  the  reign 
nf  Edward  III.,  it  is  said  lo  nave  had  24  principal  streets, 

I*  market-  placet.  20  churches,  8 monasteries,  and  6 hot pU 
tals.  bcsiilet  other  public  foundations ; but  these  st.ile. 
men ts  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  are  most  nroliably 
much  ean^rger.tted.  It  has  been  orrationnily  vlsUrd  in 
more  inu,l«rn  times  by  some  of  tlic  British  sovereigns, 
psrticul.irlv  James  I.,  who  had  a hunting.seat  In  the 
ueighbournnod.  Among  the  natives  of  'I'iietfurd  who 
have  attracted  notice,  the  most  relebrated  by  f.<r  was 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  once  famous  but  now  for- 
gotten pamphlets  entitled  ••Common  Sense,”  •*  Rights 
of  Man.”  " Ago  of  Reason,”  &c.  Paine  was  bom  on 
the  2fhh  of  January,  1737 ; his  failter,  who  was  a stay- 
maker  in  Thetford,  belonged  to  tlie  (Quakers.  Markets, 
Nat.  i fairs.  May  14.,  Aug.  2.  and  16.,  for  sheep  ; Sep.  2A., 
for  ealllo,  cheese,  atid  tovs. 

TinitET,  or  IIUEt  (nMIro  Toup’to.  Bkolr.  «ih1 
Puli-koacktm.  ” snowy  region  of  the  north”),  a very 
extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  mostly  comprised 
within  the  ChiiM'se  empire,  between  lat.'/J^andSI^N.and 
long.  7‘/^nml  E.,  having  N.  Chinese Turkirstan  and  tlie 

Desert  of  Cold  ; R..  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Se-lchuen  ; S„ 
Yuii-nan  : N . Rlrmah,  and  the  Creat  Himalaya,  sepa- 
rating It  from  Assam,  Bootan,  Sikkim.  NepnuL,  and  the 
uu|>er  British  provs. ; and  W.  the  Punjab  terrilorieB  N. 
o{  the  HimJaya.  Budukb-shan.  the  Becloot  Tagh  Afoun- 
tains.  Ac.  'ihe  W.  parts  of  this  vast  tract,  called  Little 
Thibet  (int hiding  l*adakh.  I..^.  Baltee,  Ac),  appear, 
however,  to  bo  independent  of  Chima  Its  boundaries 
on  every  side  but  the  S.,  being  so  urscertain,  and  niir 
knowleJgc  of  the  country  so  limited,  it  it  ImiMHsihle  to 
form  any  tiling  like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its 
area  or  pop.  'Jliibet.  though  it  docs  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  comprises  a l.trge  por- 
tion  of  the  elevatnd  table  land  in  the  centre  of  (he  con- 
tinent, with  (he  sources  of  almost  all  the  great  rivers  of 
8.  Asia,  including  the  Indus,  Kutlrje,  Canges.  Braiima- 
piitra,  Irrawodi,  Ihan-lweng,  and  Menam-kong  or  river 
of  C'amtioja,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  ('litncsc  rivers, 
the  Yang  ise-klang,  and  Hoang-Hn.  Its  mount^n- 
chaius  gvneraUy  run  narallel  to  the  Great  Himalaya,  of 
which  j'hlbet  IS  the  N.  slope;  Ixit  some  arc  uihi  to 
strirtch  iu  a S E.  direction  to  tiie  frontiers  of  Koko-nor, 
ond  others  extend  from  N.  to  S.  between  the  valleys  nf 
the  great  rivers  in  the  S.K.  I'hiliot  has  uumernus  lakes  ; 
the  chief  aro  the  'I'engkiri-nor.  the  hargest,  atuvnt  1 10  m. 
N.  W.  Latsa,  and  (he  lake  Palte  or  Yaino-rouk.  S.  nf  the 
San-po  river,  wliich  surrounds  In  the  form  of  a ring  a 
large  islaml  of  a thspo  sloiiUr  to  its  own.  (CAiwcsc  Ac* 
pot.,  Ac  ) 


According  to  Mr.  Turner,  there  Is  a very  striking 
contrast  in  the  face  of  the  country  In  passing  from 
Bootan  into  Thibet.  ” Bootan  nrt*sents  to  the  view 
mountains  covered  with  per;>ctuai  verdure,  and  rich  in 
forests  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  while  not  a slope  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  between  the  ridges  lies  unimproved. 
Thibet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  stnk>'s  a traveller  at  first 
. sight  as  one  nf  the  least  favoured  countricn  under 
I heaven,  and  i-t)ip<*ars  to  be  in  a great  mea«ure  incapable 
; of  culture.  It  exhibits  only  low  nn  ky  hills,  without  any 
visible  vegeiatiun.  or  extensive  arid  plairii,  both  of  the 
most  stem  and  tlubborn  aspect,  promising  full  as  little 
as  they  produce.  Its  climate  is  col<i  ami  bleak  in  the 
extreme,  IVom  the  severe  efll'cts  of  which  (he  luiiab*. 
are  obliged  to  *eek  reftige  in  sheltcrevl  valleys  aiul 
hollowi,  nr  amidst  the  warmest  as[i>x;t*  of  the  rocks. 
Yet  the  advantages  (hat  the  one  ccuiitry  possesses  in 
fertility  and  in  the  richness  of  its  forests  and  fruits, 
are  amply  counterbalanced  in  the  other  hy  its  numcnius 
docks  and  Invaluable  mines.  As  one  teems  to  possess 
the  pabulum  of  vegetable,  In  the  other  wc  find  the 
superabundance  of  animal  life.  The  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  wild-lowl,  game,  and  beasts  of  prey.  Docks, 
droves,  and  herds  in  Thltiet.  are  asiunUhing.  Iu  Buotoa, 
except  domestic  creatures,  nothing  of  the  sort  U tu  be 
seen.”  (Tumrr't  Tktbei,  S(r.,p.  216.) 

The  same  division  of  the  seasons  prevails  here  as  in 
Bengal.  The  spring,  from  March  to  May,  Is  marked  by 
a variable  atmosphere,  heat,  thunder-sti>rms.  and  occa- 
sionally refreshing  showers.  From  June  to  .Sept.  Is  tlio 
damp  season,  when  heavy  and  continued  rain*  through- 
out most  parts  of  the  country  swell  the  rivers,  which 
bear  off  (he  surplus  waters  to  augment  the  inundation  of 
Bengal.  Frtnn  Oct.  to  Alarch  a clear  aivd  uniform  sky 
succeeds,  seldom  obscured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds,  and 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  season  a degrwe  of  cold 
is  felt,  among  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  the  8.,  far 
greater,  perhaps,  than  Is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe. 

This  region  Is  remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  Atj- 
nesi  of  the  winds,  and  meat  and  fivli  are  prepared  for 
carriage  to  any  distance,  and  will  keep  to  any  season  of 
the  year,  by  bring  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the  frosty  air. 
Vegetation  is  frequently  drlM  to  brittleness,  and  every 
plant  may  be  rubbed  between  the  fingers  into  dust. 

( Tenter,  p.  AM.) 

Goitre,  syphilis,  and  smallpox  appear  to  be  the  most 
severe  disease*  In  Thibet,  and,  unfortunately,  are  very 
prevalent.  Syphilis  Is  said,  by  an  English  surgeon,  to 
make  a more  rapid  progress,  ana  rage  ivith  more  violence 
here  than  in  any  other  country.  {Saundt'rt.  p.  410.) 
Catarrlis  and  rheumatism  are  more  frequent  than  la 
Ben^. 

Or  the  geology  of  Thibet  we  have  only  scattered 
notices.  Moorcrofl  found  that  the  hills  in  parts  of 
Little  Thibet  consisted  ap|tarently  of  clay-slate,  frag- 
ments of  granite,  quart!,  Ac.  Itring  strewn  upon  their 
•ides.  {Stoorert^'t  Traerfi,  i.  43ti.)  The  latter  rocks, 
with  primary  limestone,  talc,  and  similar  formations, 
seem  to  enter  most  largely  into  the  mountain  ranges, 
where  they  are  often  interspersed  with  beds  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  oecarionally  of  chalk.  Tincal  is  obtained  in 
Inexhaustible  quantities ; rock  salt  is  met  with  in  many 
parts,  and  nitre  cfloretces  abundantly  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Gold  is  found  in  lumps  and  irregular  veins,  or 
in  the  form  of  dust  in  the  rivers,  and  It  frequently  of 
great  purity.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  silver,  copjier, 
and  cinnabar,  but  few  If  any  nf  iron,  though  chalybrate 
springs  are  very  frequent.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
fuel  for  sinelting  the  lets  valuable  ores  proves  an  to. 
Buperable  obstacle  to  success  in  mining : timber  of  all 
kinds  is  rare,  and  the  dung  of  animals  It  the  only  substi- 
tute for  fire-wood.  The  discovery  of  a coal  mine  would 
be  an  Invalualde  acquisition  to  Thibet. 

I'be  usual  crops  are.  barley,  coarse  pease,  and  wheat. 
The  first  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
whole;  wheat  never  enters  into  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated.  A brief  notice  of  the 
I agriculture  and  vegetable  products  of  Little  Thibet  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Ladakh  (ante,  p.  ISl.). 
Turnips  and  radishes  are  almost  the  only  ganien  vege- 
tables. and  fruits  aro  of  little  variety.  For  most 
veipKatile products,  and,  indeed,  medicinal  plants,  Thibet 
It  dependent  on  Bootan,  Ncp.aui,  and  the  other  countries 
S.  oi  the  Himalaya 

Among  tiie  useful  animal*  of  Thibet,  sheep  merit  a 
distinguished  rank.  I'he  flcwki  of  thes<-  are  numerous  ; 
and  upon  them  the  chtel  reliance  of  the  inhab*.  I*  pl.xced. 
A peculiar  variety,  which  seems  indigencm*  to  the  coun- 
try, U of  small  sire,  with  block  heads  and  logs,  and  soft 
wool : their  mi.tton.  w hich  it  alnutst  the  only  animal  food 
; used  in  Tiiibet.  l>*ing  said  by  Mr.  Turner  to  be  the  finest 
{ in  the  world.  The  sheep  are  nccosintially  employed  ax 
: beasts  of  burden,  being  laden  with  salt,  grain,  Ac.  They 
{ are  the  bearers  of  their  own  coats  to  the  best  marts. 

I w here  the  w<wl  it  usually  made  into  a narrow  clsth  re- 
j sembliiig  frieie  or  thick  coarse  lilanketing.  The  skins  of 
I boUi  sheep  and  lambs  are  commonly  cured  with  the 
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wool  on  ; and.  in  order  to  terttra  a ktlkr  toftneat  of  tho  ' 
fltwca,  the  ewe*  are  lomelime*  killed  before  their  time  uf 
yeaning,  when  their  ekin*  bear  a high  price  In  Chian  and  ' 
all  o»er  Tartary.  1 7'timrr.  p.  SOtl)  The  Thibet  goat 
(Capra  kirciu),  which  afTonli  the  valuable  material  for 
tho  thawl  manufacture,  fetnli.  like  the  theep.  in  large 
numt>er»  together.  These  are  perhaps  the  moat  beautl* 
ful  among  the  whole  tribe  of  goats.  Their  colours  ore 
various  ; black,  while,  of  a faint  bluish  tinge,  and  of  a 
shade  someihmg  lighter  than  a fawn.  They  have  straight 
boms,  and  are  of  a lower  stature  than  the  smallest  sheep 
in  England.  'I'he  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
shawls  is  of  a light  Sue  texture,  and  clothes  the  animal 
next  tho  skin.  A coarse  covering  of  long  hair  grows  above 
this,  and  preserves  the  softnvsj  of  the  interior  coat.  The 
creature  Is.  no  doul»t.  Indebted  for  the  warmth  and  fine 
qiuUity  of  the  latter  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
country  it  inliabits.  On  removing  some  of  the  goats  to 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  Bengal,  Turner  says  they  quickly 
lost  their  beautiful  clothing,  and  a cutaneous  eruptive 
humour  soon  dtfsiroyed  almost  all  their  coot.  He  was 
also  unsuccessful,  after  repented  trials,  in  ttti*mptlng  to 
acclimatise  the  animal  in  Knslond.  ( Turner's  TAi^, 

)>.  3.V>.)  Hecf'ntly,  indeed,  the  Thibet  goat  has  been  na- 
turalised in  France ; but  it  Is  uulte  certain,  from  the 

f;rcat  difference  of  the  climate,  tnat  the  wool  will,  in  no 
ong  time,  Imu;  all  Its  distinguishing  and  most  valuable 
qualities.  The  most  valuable  species  of  cattle  Is  the 
yolk,  or  grunting  ox  (Aw  grvmiens),  which  Is  also  indige- 
nous to  the  country.  Their  cows  supply  an  abundance  of 
rich  milk  : they  are  very  useful  os  bc,uts  of  burden,  and 
throughout  Hindoston  their  bushy  tails  are  in  great  re- 
qiirsi  ns  chowries  to  drive  away  flies,  Ac.  For  agricultu- 
re livliour,  small  cattle,  like  ihuse  of  Bengal,  are  chiefly 
<-m(ilu>i*d.  Most  of  (he  nalive  animals  of  Thibet,  os  the 
h.tre,  bharxl  (Oris  ammon),  dog,  Ac.,  have  long  furry 
iM.tts.  Among  the  wild  animals,  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  musk  deer,  which  delights  in  excessive  cold. 

It  is  about  the  height  of  a moderotely.sizcd  hog,  which  it 
closely  resembles  iu  the  figure  of  the  body.  It  lias  a 
sm.-ill  head,  a thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  toll,  and 
extremely  delicate  limbs.  The  h.'iir  with  which  it  is  co- 
vered is  prcMlIgioiisly  copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over 
the  body,  in  some  parts  to  between  two  and  three  inches 
in  length,  thin,  flexible,  and  uinlulated.  Its  colour  at  the 
iwse  IS  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at  the 
points.  Tlie  musk  is  a secretion  formed  in  a little  bag  at 
the  navel,  and  found  only  in  the  male.  The  musk  deer, 
valuable  for  tills  product.  Is  deemed  the  property  of  tho  , 
state,  and  it  hunted  only  by  pcrmlssluo  of  government, 
t Turner,  p.  '20fi.) 

.At  (he  end  of  the  last  century,  the  valley  of  Jhansti  in 
I'tiibet  W.1S  particularly  famous  for  the  mjnuf.iclure  of 
w>K>Ueii  cloth,  for  which  there  wus  on  extensive  demand. 
The  cloths,  which  were  confined  to  two  colours,  garnet 
and  white,  seldom  exceeded  half  a yard  In  breadth,  and  \ 
w >‘r«  « oven  very  thick  and  close.  A good  deal  of  cloth  Is  i 
aUo  s.iid  to  be  made  at  l.asso,  great  quantities  of  a red  ) 
(■dour  being  annually  exported  into  China.  Moorcroft 
df«erib«*s  the  |»roi-ess  of  weaving  at  I’iti,  In  Little  Thibet. 
«»  loltuws  : — •*  The  two  ends  of  the  w;irp  arc  fastened 
I -gether,  and  it  is  then  stretched  upon  two  rods,  one  tixed 
to  the  body  of  the  weaver  ( who  is  iiiv.-iriably  a woman ) by 
H cord,  which  admits  of  the  work  la-ing  loosened  or 
tightened  at  pleasure,  ami  (he  other  well  fastriieil  to  some 
stMiies  at  n distance,  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
cioih.  I'he  whole  is  close  to  the  ground,  on  which  the 
W'ltkwmnan  sits,  but  the  portion  close  to  her  is  slightly 
fli-v.iteil  by  a third  rod;  loops,  each  including  a thread, 
anil  received  upon  a small  slick  like  a rattan,  supply  the 
pl.iceof  a heddle:  of  these  there  are  three  sets,  which 
dr,iw  up  parts  of  the  warp  alternately  as  required.  A 
large  heavy  mesh,  into  which  a thin  bar  of  iron  is  Inserted, 
is  a iiilwtitute  for  the  reed,  and  three  nr  more  heavy 
strokes  are  mod**  with  its  armed  edge  upon  every  tlircad 
of  I h>*  woof.  I'he  last  instrument  must  be  taken  out  after 
tin*  iiMcrtkm  ofe-ich  pit‘ce  of  yarn,  and  when  placed  per- 
pendicularly, with  its  two  edges  separating  the  warp, 
nlumdance  of  room  is  given  fur  the  passage  ui  the  bails  of 
w»rstetl  made  use  of  without  the  covering  of  a shuttle. 

'1  his  part  of  the  process  is  tedious,  but  the  warp  Is  nre- 
p.ired  In  a quick  and  simple  way  ; several  pegs  are  driven 
Into  the  ground,  so  near  each  other  tliat  the  whole  may 
Ik}  reached  wlthiiut  any  material  movement  of  the  bcMly  ; 
the  yarn  is  fastenetl  to  one  of  them,  and  carried  on  round 
the  others  til)  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  wound ; 
all  are  then  Uken  out  except  three,  which  have  their 
places  supplied  liy  rotls,  and  the  warp  only  requires 
spre,-idlng.  Kvery  woman  knows  how  to  weave,  but  only 
half  (heir  number  may  tw  considered  os  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  for  if  a house  contain  two,  one  is  usually 
busy  In  domestic  afihirs.  %,U(iO  yards,  17  inches  wide, 
inny  be  fabt  hated  annually  in  the  Pitl  district,  of  which 
about  half  is  exported  " Further  N.  a coarse  loom  is  in 
use,  not  very  uniike  that  common  in  Euro|>e.  Several  va- 
rieties of  cloth  are  manufactured ; some  thick  and  heavy, 
wtUi  a tong  nap,  others  line.  All  the  wool  useil  U of  a 


coarso  khid,  «Dd  hi  eonsoqttence  the  finer  cloths  have  a 
hardness,  something  similar  to  that  of  camlet  or  plaid,  to 
which  they  are  little  inferior.  Very  good  sacking  U also 
made  of  tne  hair  and  wool  from  the  yolk.  (Moorcn\ft, 
Trot.,  p.  71—74.) 

ThibM  has,  from  time  Immemorial,  been  a country  of 
Cfmsiderable  traffic  ; but  here,  as  in  l^tan,  foreign  trade 
if  monopolised  by  the  gosemment,  and  a few  of  the  first 
oflScers  of  state.  Thecomraerceisprlocipaily  with  China, 
the  Chinese  trade  bel^  carried  on  partly  at  Sin-ning,  a 
Q town  on  the  W.  frontier  of  China,  and  partly  at 
by  caravans,  which  come  there  In  October.  The*e 
consist  of  600  or  000  persons,  who  bring  goods  on 
cattle,  mules,  and  soroetimes  horses,  exchanging  tea, 
silver  bullion,  brocades,  fruits,  Ac.,  for  fine  anil  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  gold  dust,  and  Bengal  goods.  The  im- 
ports from  China  are  Urge.  Turner  was  informed.  th.*tt 
in  the  territory  of  Teshon  Loomboo  tea  to  the  value 
of  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  sterling  was  annually  consumed,  and 
Bootan  Is  supplied  with  tea  from  'Thibet.  The  other  im- 
ports from  CTlilna  are  tobacco,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  furs, 
porcelain,  musical  Instruments.  European  cutlery,  pearls, 
coral.  Ac.  From  Bootan  and  Ben^  Thibet  receives 
English  broad-cloths,  piece  goods.  Allahabad  cloth,  kirn- 
cots,  coarse  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  paper,  rice,  sandal- 
wood, spices,  gums,  and  otter  skins.  Many  of  these  arti- 
cles come  through  Nepaul,  which  receives  all  its  Chinese 
Imports  through  Thib^  The  trade  with  Assam  is  very 
limited,  but  small  quantities  of  rlee.coarse  silk,  iron,  stick 
lac.  Ac.  are  ImportM ; from  Turkestan  come  horses  and 
camels.  From  Ladakh  B.  Thibet  receives  dri<xl  fruits, 
shawls,  gamboge,  saflVon,  Ac.  'Die  general  returns  uf 
Thibet  ore  in  gold  dust,  silver,  tirwal,  musk,  woollen 
cloths,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  and  rock  salt ; the  gnats’  hair 
is  almost  all  sent  through  Ladakh  to  Cashmere  for  (ho 
manufacture  of  the  Cashmere  shawls.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  Vi3. 
of  this  Diet.) 

Moorcroft  says  that  In  Little  Thibet  traffic  is  carrleil 
on  chiefly  by  barter,  and  money  is  almMt  unknown. 
Salt,  wool,  turquoises,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  imporird 
from  Chan-than,  or  Chinese  Thibet,  and  are  paid  fur 
with  graio,  woollen  cloth,  and  horses.  From  Hlsahar 
.ind  Kulu  (to  Piii)come  iron,  cooking  utensils,  brass, 
copper,  tobacco,  rice,  dried  fruits,  tco-ciips,  timber, 
amlHT,  Ac.,  paid  for  in  a similar  way.  'The  iron  and 
meui  vessels  of  the  S.  are  sent  to  Lc,  In  exchange  for 
tiM,  ci>arsc  doth,  coral,  and  dyeing  drugs.  ( Trow.  il.  71.) 
Further  details  respecting  the  trade  of  l.lttle  Thibet  will 
be  found  ill  the  art.  1.adaku  (anti,  p.  131.). 

The  modes  of  conveyance  in  Thibet  dilfer  altogether 
from  those  of  Bootan.  in  the  latter  all  species  of  goods 
are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  chiefly  th<} 
females:  in  Thibet,  they  are  conveyed  hy  the  clmwry 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  horses,  which  aro 
ver)‘  docile,  are  not  natives  of  Thibet,  but  mostly  brought 
from  rorkettan,  after  having  been  carefully  emasculated, 
to  prevent  tliulr  propagatiag  (heir  s|M*des. 

China  Itas  been  justly  celebrated  for  her  magnifleent 
bridges  and  public  worxs,  but  Thibet  Is  far  from  sharing 
in  this  rdfbrliy.  Over  one  river,  crosM'd  by  Mr.  Turner, 
was  constructed  .x  long  bridge,  upon  9 piers,  of  very  nnic 
structure.  **  The  piers  were  composed  of  rough  stones, 
without  cement ; iHJt  to  hold  them  together,  large  trees, 
with  their  roots  and  branches,  bod  been  inserted ; and 
some  of  them  were  vegetating.  Blight  beams  of  timber 
were  laid  from  pier  to  pier;  and  upon  them  large  flat 
stoucs  were  loosely  plactd,  that  tilted  and  rattled  when 
trod  u|>on ; aud  this,  I fear,  is  a specimen  uf  their  best 
bridges.  Many  were  extremely  dangerous  to  pass  over.” 
(P.  829.)  'I'iie  boats,  also,  USM  to  cross  the  rivers  are 
of  a very  rude  kind  ; some  are  made  cliirfly  of  leatlier, 
consisting  of  a rude  skeleton  of  wood,  with  thwarts 
ribs,  over  which  a bull's  hido  is  stretched. 

The  country  is  pollticAlly  divided  into  Wei  and  Tseng, 
or  Hither  and  Farther  Thibet.  Wei  is  that  division  bor- 
dering on  China,  having  for  Its  cap.  l^sa,  or  H'lassa, 
the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Tomia.  It  Is  divided  into  8 
cantons,  that  of  Lassa  being  tlie  principal ; and  99  feudal 
townships,  called  tooszes,  which  iicnortnward,  contiguous 
to  some  similar  townships  in  the  country  of  Kevko-nor. 
'I'sang.  or  Ulterior  Thibet,  is  W.  of  (he  former,  and  ex- 
tends W.  from  about  long.  90*^  E.  It  is  divid^  into  7 
cantons,  its  cap.  being  Tcshoo-Ixiomboo.  Theae  3 provs. 
are  under  the  direction  of  two  ministers,  sent  from  (he 
imperial  cabinet  at  Pekin  ; and  of  two  high  priests  of 
Thibet,  called  Dalai  Lama  and  Bantchin-erdeni.  The 
ministerial  residents  trovern  both  provs.  conjolntlr.  con- 
sulting only  with  the  Dalai  Laima  for  the  affairs  of  Hither, 
and  with  the  Bantcbin-crdenl  for  those  of  Farther  Thibet. 
All  appointments  to  offices  of  government  and  titles  of 
nohiluy  must  be  approved  by  the  Chinese  officers.  But 
In  minor  matters  the  residents  do  not  Interfere,  leaving 
such  alfitlrs  to  the  secular  dc]nitles  of  the  high  priests, 
called  D’heba  The  government  of  the  89  feudal  town- 
ships iu  Hither  Thil»et,  and  of  the  lainuh  or  Dam  Mon- 
gols inhabiting  the  N.  frontier,  is  entirely  in  the  h.inds 
of  resUenU.  (Ckinesc  Hepositotg,  i.  174.)  Two  officcts, 
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iuUtc*  of  the  country,  arc  ernt  to  each  canton  flrom 
Laata,  and  rolievcd  evt-ry  threw  roart.  The  ■iilxtrdiiiatc 
management  of  the  communltiet  li  hiiru»t(.*d  to  two 
otBccrs  In  each,  the  d’hebaaiid  vaxir,  the  former  anpointcil 
from  Laaaa,  the  latter  a native  of  the  place,  wno,  with 
the  chief  lama  of  the  village,  form  a sort  of  local  cuuncil. 
dependent  on  the  provincial  authorities;  who  again  arc 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  capital  for  instructions  In  all  cx- 
traordinarr  cates.  (.Vor>rcr<(/?,  1.  3C5.) 

Thibet  Is  remarkaiile  as  Iwliig  the  central  seat  and 
headquarters  of  Buddhism,  where  the  Buddhlc  religion 
Is  preserved  to  its  greatest  purity.  The  whole  nation  is 
divided  into  two  dutinct  and  separate  classes,  those  who 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold 
Intercourse  with  heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity 
over  liitemipts  the  reflated  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor 
do  the  latter  ever  employ  themselves  in  secular  ^alrs. 
In  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  csistes.  consist  tome  of  tlie 
roost  striking  differences  between  the  religion  of  Thibet 
ar>d  that  of  Himloslan,  all  distinction  of  caste  being 
utterly  repudlaietl  In  the  Buddhlc  faith.  The  priests  of 
Thibet  are  all  callea  lama%i  and  the  Grand,  or  Dalai 
Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa,  Is  belie^ed  br  his  adhe- 
rents to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Ulvtniiy  in  a human 
form.  On  the  dtsaolutlon  of  this  body,  he  is  suppoaed  to 
reappear  in  the  body  of  some  infant,  who  subsequently 
pasMS  through  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence  with  all 
the  hooours  of  the  Grand  l.,ama.  The  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  identity  of  the  new  lama  is  described  at 
length  In  Hamilton's  E.  1.  GaxcUt€r,  art.  Trib&t.  The 
Tewoo  Lama,  and  others,  are  aLw  supposed  to  be 
divine  locarnsitions,  occupying  successively  diffV-rent 
bodies;  smd  Turner  (p. 333— 436.)  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  former,  who,  although 
only  13  months  old,  appears  to  have  oonducti^  himself 
witn  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum  I The  Buddhists 
of  Thibet  have  convents  for  men  and  women,  and  their 
religious  institutions  present  several  striking  culncideiices 
with  those  of  the  R.  Catholic  church. 

The  written  laws  of  Thibet,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
high  antiquity,  have  in  recent  timet  been  modiOed  in 
a^-cordance  witli  those  of  China.  Robbery  or  dacuiiy 
is  usually  punished  by  perpetual  banishment ; murder 
by  death.  Adultery  b not  classed  among  serious  cri- 
minal offences  ; and  strict  chastity  before  marriage  is  not 
CKiHSCtcd  in  the  fair  sex.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Boutan  and 
mlior  countries  of  Che  Himalaya,  the  practice  of  poly- 
andria  is  common  ; a female  associating  herM‘lf  with  iUI 
the  brothers  of  a family,  without  restriction  of  age  or 
numbers,  'i'he  choice  of  the  wife  is  the  privilege  of  the 
cider  brother. 

The  |>eople  of  Thibet  bidong  to  the  great  Tartar 
family.  Their  physical  appearance  has  het'n  already 
nntici*d  in  this  work  (see  Asia,  t.  ll>2.).  They  are  said 
to  b.'  mild  and  humane,  but  their  intellect  is  sluggish, 
and  they  hare  never  exhibited  the  enterprise  oi  their 
itrighliours  cither  to  the  N.  or  S.  At  Dras,  in  W. 
Thibet,  Moorcroft  found  the  pop.  much  addicted  to 
pilfering : but  he  says  tiiat  this  Is  not  the  character  of 
the  people  in  general,  especially  of  those  who  follow  I 
the  iaitn  of  Buddha:  the  people  of  Dras  are  Mobam-  : 
mrdans,  and,  like  those  of  Laoakh  generally,  have  suf- 
fered much  moral  detriment  from  contact  with  the 
(^ashmerUns.  {TravrU,  li.43.)  In  this  part  of  Thibet 
tiu?  houses  are  built  of  pebbles,  cemontra  with  earth, 
having  terraced  roofs,  without  chlmueya  Further  K. 
the  peasants’  dwellings  are  mean  structures,  resembling 
brick'kllns  in  shape  and  site,  and  built  of  rough  stodes 
liea|icd  upon  each  other  without  cement.  Ine  great 
scarcity  of  timber  In  Thibet  i»wvents  the  higher  class 
of  Inhabs.  from  boarding  the  doors  of  their  rooms, 
which  are  accortliugly  of  stone  or  marble.  Bedsteads 
ap|>ear  to  be  wholly  unknown;  the  general  custom  is  to 
spread  on  the  door,  by  way  of  a bedj^a  thick  roatirass, 
which  servos  lor  a seat  by  day.  Both  sexes  dress 
chiefly  in  woollens,  in  which  yellow  and  red  are  pre- 
doml^it  colours,  with  upper  garments  of  sheep,  goat, 
or  jackal  skins,  and  high  and  thick  boots,  but  the  up|)cr 
classes  partly  In  silks,  and  in  cloaks  lined  with  sable  or 
otiMtr  furs.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  barley, 
variously  prepared,  with  tea,  spirits,  beer,  and  mutton, 
which  last  they  prefer  raw.  Their  meals  are  taken  at 
no  stated  times,  but  under  the  impulse  of  hunger.  The 
business  of  tiie  day  usually  begins  by  prayer  ; tliey  then 
follow  their  peculiar  arucatUms  till  evening,  which  Is 
always  t|icnt  in  recreation,  music  and  dancing  being 
among  their  principal  amusements.  Mr.  Tunier  founa 
the  priests  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  the  xodiac,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn's  ring,  Ac. 

The  art  of  printing  has  also,  from  a very  remote  age, 
lieen  practised  in  Thibet.  But  no  Improvements  appear 
to  have  iM^m  made  iu  this  country  in  any  lirum-h  of 
science  known  to  the  inliabs.  Their  rocale  of  prinliiig 
has  proliaitly  been  derived  Troin  ('hina  ; but  they  rsleem 
the  city  of  Benares  as  the  traditional  source  uf  both 
ttu'ir  learning  and  religinii  {Turner,  p.  281.)  There 
appeuu*  to  have  been  from  the  remotest  time  a counexiou 
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between  Thibet  and  India ; and  tlie  sscAes  cliaraeter.  In 
which  the  tarred  writings  of  this  people  arc  preserved, 
bears  a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  tin*  Sanscrit.  The 
tiasm,  or  ordinary  cliaracter  of  butiness  and  rorre- 
spundence.  Is  distinct  from  the  former. 

Several  remarkable  customs  prevail  in  Thiliet.  In 
every  visit  of  ceremony,  a silk  srarf,  usu.*UIy  wiiite.  and 
with  the  mystic  sentence  Dom  mane  part  nw  oum  Inter- 
woven at  ^Ih  ends,  is  Invariably  exchanged  at  every 
visit  of  ceremony,  and  acronipanies  every  letter  s**nt, 
between  |>eo|>le  of  etery  rank  and  station  m life.  **  Tliis 
usage."  says  Turner,  " is  observed  in  all  the  territory  of 
the  Deb  lUj^t  (8oi>tan);  it  obtains  throughout  Thibet ; 
it  extends  from  Turkestan  to  the  confloes  of  the  Great 
Desert;  it  is  practised  in  China,  and,  I doubt  nut. 
reaches  to  the  limits  of  Mantchoo  Tartary."  AnoUior 
custom,  which  the  people  share  with  the  l*artees,  is  thro 
of  exposing  the  bouies  of  the  dead  among  the  laity  to  b<* 
devoured  by  carnivorous  birds.  Tlie  Ixwies  of  sovereigii 
lamas  alter  death  are  dried  by  ex|>osure  to  the  sdr,  and 

E reserved  enshrined  ; those  of  inferior  lamas  are  usually 
urnt,  and  their  ashes  inclosed  in  little  metallic  idola. 
Other  cor|>ses  are  committed  to  the  rivers;  but  the 
inhumation  of  the  dead  is  totally  unknown. 

Thibet  a|?pears  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Chinese 
empire  at  • very  early  period  ; but  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  princes  till  about  1720,  when  the  emperor 
Kang-he  acquired  Its  sovereignty.  Still  the  greater 
share  of  power  was  left  In  the  hands  of  the  GranaLama 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Nepaul  Gurkhas  in  1790;  when, 
on  their  expulsion  by  the  Chinese,  the  present  form  of 
government  was  established,  and  strangt*rs,  fonnerly 
|w>rmitted  to  enter  the  country,  were  lUlogetber  ex- 
rltidcd.  {Sote  m Ckineu  Itepotitorn,  i.  176  ; Timer’s 
Ftnbatty  to  Thibet  { MoorchtfTs  Trap,  m the  /limaiojfan 
/*ros*.,  A^c.) 

TH1KL.T,  a town  of  Bt'lgium.  prnv.  W.  Flanders, 
arroiid.  Bruges,  cap.  cant.,  a little  S.  of  the  railway 
between  Bruges  and  Ghent.  13  in.  S.S  K.  the  former. 
Pop.,  in  1836,  including  commune.  li.liM.  It  has  no 
govemiuenl  establishments  or  public  buildings  of  any 
consMuence;  but  It  is  a busy  and  flourishing  town,  witn 
manumcturvi  of  livsther.  hats,  soap,  and  lace,  t>eing 
indebted  fur  its  prosperity  to  Us  situation  near  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Lys,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  n cun- 
sideritblo  inland  navigation.  It  unites  with  ruperiiiKen 
in  Sending  3 mems.  to  the  provincial  states.  Among 
the  natives  of  Thielt  was  Oliver  LeiUin,  the  itarber,  and 
afterwards  the  favourite,  of  Louis  XI.  lliis  unworthy 
minion,  who  figures  as  an  im|M>rtant  personage  in  Scott's 
novel  of  Quentin  Durward,  did  not  escape  the  fate  due 
to  his  deserts,  having  been  hanged,  in  I4M,  afli'r  the 
death  of  IxHiit. 

TilIBKS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Put  de  DAme,  cap. 
arroud.,  on  the  Durolle,  23m.  H.N.R.  Clermont.  Pop., 
in  1836,  6,807.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  pictu- 
resque, being  situated  on  the  declivity  uf  a hill,  and 
tolerably  well  built ; but  Us  streets  are  narrow  and  stc^. 
and  Us  vicinity  is  so  arid  and  bare  that  its  inhabs.  have 
been  always  i^diged  to  depend  mainly  on  tbeir  manu  • 
farturing  industry.  It  has  consUleraMe  fabrics  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlerY,  and  of  woollens,  paper,  leather.  Ac. 
It  is  the  seoit  oi  tribunals  of  prlmkry  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a chamber  of  manufactures,  a cnuneil  <fes 
pmtfAommes,  and  a eommuiui)  college.  It  owes  ita 
origin  to  a castle  existing  here  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  pre- 
sent name  from  Thlerri,  King  oi  Nets,  early  lo  the  Gth 
century.  {Jingo;  Dtct.Ciog.,hc.) 

I'HION  Vll.LB,  a fortill<>ti  (own  of  Franrc.  dep.  Mo- 
selle, cap.  arroml..  on  the  Moselle,  16  m.  N.  Nets.  Pop  , 
in  I **36,  4.201.  It  is,  in  general,  well  built;  and,  unlike 
most  fortifltHl  towns,  has  broad  streets.  It  is  entered  by 
3 gatus.  and  communicates  with  its  citadel  across  the  river 
by  a wocxltm  bridge.  It  has  a handsome  pJaee  d'armee, 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  barracks,  arid  the 
fourth  by  the  cavalry  stables,  considered  among  the  best 
in  France.  The  new  par.  church,  com  market,  theatre, 
college,  civil  hospital,  and  the  former  mansion  of  the 
goventor,  now  the  sub-prefeeture ; the  tribunal  of  pri- 
I raary  Jurisdiction,  mayors  residence,  and  gendamterie, 
j with  the  botanic  garden,  are  all  deserving  of  notirr. 

; Hosiery,  woollen  cloths,  candles,  leather,  liqueurs,  and 
i spirits,  are  manufactured  in  tlio  town  ainl  its  vicinity. 
The  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  and  second  races,  fre- 
qently  resided  here.  After  tlie  Carloviiigians,  Thlon- 
ville  successively  Iwlonged  lo  the  counts  of  Luxemburg, 
and  to  liurguiHly.  Austria,  and  Spain.  It  was  repeatedly 
besieced  and  token  in' the  16th  oiul  17th  I'eoturies,  but 
has  belotigifi  to  France  ever  since  It  siirreiuiered  to  the 
Prince  of  Omde,  in  |i>43.  {Hugo,  Gutde  du  Tuyageur  ; 
Diet.  Gtog.) 

TUIUSK,  a pari,  bnr.,  market-town,  and  par,  of  F.ng- 
land.eo.  York,  Si . Hiding,  waprnt.  Birdforth.  on  the  Cod- 
beck,  an  affluent  of  the  Swale  (here  crossed  by  two  stone 
I liridges).  by  which  the  town  Is  divided  Into  Old  and 
I New  'J'hirsk,  22|  tu.  N.W.  York.  The  pari.  bur.  com- 
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eiiM  the  lowiwhtpe  of  Think,  Sowerhjr,  Carlton- 
tnkitt.  and  Sand-  Hutton,  in  the  par.  of  Thirtk,  with  the 
adjai*ent  towmh>|>f  of  S.  Kelvinitton  and  Bagi'r.  Includ- 
ing an  area  of  O.ftIO  arm.  Pop  In  IS31, 4,679.  Thirvk 
ii  a country  town.iihtatrd  in  an  agricultural  neighbour, 
hood  : the  old  town  i*  chiefly  compo«cd  of  one  long  atreet 
of  rather  an  unuromiiing  appearance,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  (•  a amali  0|>eD  aiMice.  In  the  new  town, 
alao,  the  houara  are,  for  the  moat  part,  of  an  inferior 
riaaa,  and  inhabited  by  amali  tnideamen.  About  | m.  to 
the  S.  of  Thirtk  ia  Sowerhy.  an  extremely  ne.it  country 
riilage.  Many  of  the  houaea  are  of  a aaperlor  claai,  and 
hare  an  air  of  noatncaa  and  reapectabiiity.  Sowerbr  con- 
aiaU  of  one  long  and  very  wide  atroet : it  bat  l>een  aclected 
at  a realdence  many  ^raont.  who.  haring  retired  from 
biiiine^a.  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  capful  they  hare 
arcumul.ited.  (ifoamd.  Xcp.)  The  par.  church  laa  large 
and  handsome  edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  atyle : it  haa 
aloOy  W.  tower,  and  ta  wholly  of  one  design,  with  pierced 
battlements ; the  details  are  good,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance elegant.  (RicktttMn’t  Gothic  Arektltciure.)  A 
part  of  this  church  Is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the 
ruins  nf  tlio  castle,  belonging  to  the  Mowbray  family, 
erected  in  the  lOth  and  destroyed  In  the  1‘ith  century,  on 
the  site  of  which  New  Thlrak  is  partly  built.  The  living 
of  Thirsk,  a y»erpetual  curacyworth  1434  a year,  ia  In  the 
gift  of  the  Archh.  of  York.  There  are  several  places  of 
wnrahip  for  Diaaentera,  charity  achooli,  a dispensary,  ftc. 
1'he  prlncIpHl  employment  la  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
lineni  and  sacking.  Thirsk  appears  to  bo  In  a stationary 
condition.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  chosen  annually, 
and  twiwn  In  at  the  court  leet  nf  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  former  bor.  comprised  only  a }iart  of  the  old  town  ef 
Thirsk.  It  tent  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  93d 
Edward  I.,  and  again  from  the  reign  of  Kdward  Vt.down 
to  the  nasiing  of  the  Reform  Act  ; the  right  of  election 
being  In  the  owners  of  burgage  tenements.  The  Refunn 
Act  deprived  Thirsk  of  I of  Its  metns.  Reg.  electors,  in 
I K39-40.  397.  Markets  on  Mondays.  Fairs,  H times  a year 
for  rattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  leather,  f Pari.  Rcpi.  Sfc.) 

TliOMA.STOWN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster.  CO.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nnre,  16m.  N.  Waterford. 
Pup  , In  lH.ll,  9.H3I . The  town,  which  coniiiti  mostly  of 
mean  hous<«.  Is  principally  ocrtioied  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  small  traders,  generally  in  very  depressed ctr- 
rtimstances.  The  public  buddings  include  the  |^r.  church, 
a Korn.  Cath.  chapel,  a court-house,  and  a bridewell. 
Ligliters  of  from  90  to  80  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which 
has  3 Urge  flour-miUs,  and  eaporU  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  flour,  com,  and  provisions:  It  has  also  a tannery 
and  9 breweries.  Thomastown  sent  9 moms,  to  the  Irlsn 
!i.  of  C..,  but  was  disfViiLDchlscd  at  the  Union.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  January.  April,  July,  and  October  ; 
and  petty  sctiions  every  alternate  week.  It  is  a consta- 
bulary station.  Markets  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 
Fairs,  March  17.,  May  2&..  June  v9..  and  Sept.  I-V  Post- 
office  revenue,  In  IHio.  2W. ; in  IH36. 606/.  A branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Bank  was  opened  in  1888.  There  are 
■everiJ  resident  landlords  In  tlte  neighbourhood  of  Tho. 
mastown,  and  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country 
has  Improved.  But  Inglis  affirms  that  the  condition  uf  i 
the  people  has,  notwithstanding,  visibly  deteriorated  of  I 
late  years  ( 1.  p.60.};  and  this,  we  regret  to  say.  how  ano- 
malous soever  it  may  appear,  is  true  of  roost  country  dis- 
triris  in  Ireland. 

THORN,  a fortified  town  of  the  kingd.  and  nrov.  of 
Prussia,  reg.  Marienwerder,  cap.  clrc.,  on  the  Vistula, 
here  crossed  by  a long  wi>‘dcn  bridge,  about  90  m.  feom 
its  mouth,  and  5'im.  S.S.W.  Marienwerder.  Pop.,  in 
163H.  7,f<66.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a new  town,  sepa- 
rated by  a wall  and  ditch.  There  are  3 Rom.  Catb.,  and 
3 Protestant  churches  : several  convents  and  asylums,  a 
Lutheran  gymnasium.  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts 
for  tiic  circ..  and  has  varirHis  mamifactures,  and  a con- 
sidorahir  trade.  It  is  very  strong,  its  fortifications  having 
berii  greatly  improved  arid  augmented  sini-e  IHIS.  It  was 
fouixlt^l  by  the  tirst  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
In  1931  ; and  most  idrt  nf  its  prinripal  edifices  are  of  old 
U.tte.  Bm  its  chief  claim  to  notice  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  birtii- place  of  roprrnicut.  the  discoverer, 
or  r.»tl»rr  reslnrer,  of  the  true  theory  of  the  world,  bom 
on  the  PJth  February.  1473.  His  great  worl',  /V  Itcvoiu- 
tioMibut  Orbtum  CcrlctUttm,  in  six  books,  was  published 
at  Numijbi'rg.  in  I&I3,  a few  days  before  tbe  death  of  Its 
illustrious  autlior,  wliicb  took  place  on  the  Mth  of  May 
of  tlic  same  year. 

THOHN'RUKY,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Fnghind, 
ctx  (Jlooci'Sler.  huiid.  Thornhury,  in  the  vale  of  Berkley, 

1 1 m.  N.  I>y  K.  Bristol.  Area  of  par..  M.6H0  acres.  Fop.,m 
I H I 1,4. 373.  'Flic  Uiwn  consists  iirincirally  of  three  streets, 
arraiigi-d  In  ll>e  form  of  the  letter  i . The  churcli  is  a 
handsome  crviclfurm  structure,  with  a lofty  tower,  orna- 
rnetittsl  with  rich  open-worked  Inttlemenis  and  pinna- 
rie*.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  MX!/,  a year  nett,  is 
in  the  gift  nf  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christchurch.  Ox. 
ford,  i'here  are  two  subordinate  curacies  in  tho  par.,  at 
Oldbury  arnl  Falfield.  |i  hat  also  Baptist,  Independent, 
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Quaker,  and  Wesleyan  meeting-houses  ; a grammar- 
school  fur  buys,  another  free  school  for  36  children, 
almshouses,  Ac.  But  it  is  principally  remarkable  fur  tho 
remains  of  a magnificent  castle,  begun  by  Stafford.  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  18||.  b<it  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
when  he  sulTered  on  the  scaffold,  in  1.829.  Its  site  is  very 
commanding;  Rickman  says  its  style  is  the  late  per|>en- 
dicular,  with  good  detaiis  ; and  It  is  es|>eciaUy  interesting 
from  its  aflurding  some  interesting  spwimens  of  the  last 
gradation  of  castellated  architecture.  (Gothic  Architret.) 
Thornbury  was  formerly  a municipal  bor.,  governed  by 
a mayor  and  1 3 aldermen  ; but  no  charter  is  extant,  and 
the  l^y  being  found  useless,  the  comoratiou  was  abo- 
llihtd  by  the  Municipal  Refunn  Act.  The  clothing  trade 
was  formerly  carriea  on  pretty  extensively,  but  it  Is  now 
nearly  extinct.  Market-day.  Saturday ; fairs.  Raster  Mon- 
day, Aug.  I.8.,  Monday  belore  St.  Thomas,  and  Dec.  31., 
for  cattle  and  pigs.  ( .Van.  Reporl ; AppenA.,  3;c. ) 

THORNR,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Englat^.  m. 
York,  W.  Riding,  wapent.  Siraffbrth,  Ac.,  ne.-tr  the  I>on, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Llneolnsliire,  in  a low,  flat,  and 
mostly  fertile.  I>ul  marshy  country,  234  m.  S.  by  K.  York. 
Area  of  par.,  I0.H40  acres.  Pop.,  in  IK3I.  3.779.  'J’he 
town  appears  to  prosperous  ; ft  is  tolerably  well  btiiit, 
artd  the  streets  are  paved.  The  par.  church  it  a nc.nt 
building,  with  a square  tower  and  pinnacles.  The  living, 
a perpet.  curacy,  worth  117/.  a year.  Is  In  the  gift  of  the 
heir  of  Sir  H.  tletherin^on.  (Keel.  Rev.  Rep.)  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapelt,  two  free  schools,  Ac.  At 
a suburb  called  Hangman-hill,  on  the  Dun,  about  I m. 
from  the  town,  vessels  of  considerable  burd^  arc  built, 
and  a brisk  trade  in  com  and  other  goods  it  carried  on  at 
I'home,  which  is  greatly  promoted  hy  the  Slainforth  and 
Keodby  Canal.  Market-day,  Wedni^iay  ; fairs,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wedtiesdar,  after  both  June  II.  and  Oct. 
11.. for  cattle,  hor»es,  and  i«edlary. 

THKA.SYMENE  (LAivK  OF),  or  Lake  of  Perugia 
(an.  Lamt  Tikrosjrmcnus),  a famous  lake  of  Central  Italy, 
Pa|ial  Sutes,  di-leg.  Perugia,  10  ro.  W.  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  of  a circular  shape,  about  30  m.  in  clrc.,  lias 
several  small  islands,  and  is  rather  shallow,  its  greatest 
depth  not  exceeding  24  ft. ; it  is  well  stock^  with  fish, 
and  Its  banks  are  covered  with  olive  plantations.  Being 
surroumled  hy  ramifications  of  tlic  Appcnlnes,  it  has  no 
natural  outlet  for  its  waters  ; and  in  conseqisence.  when  It 
was  swollen  liy  rains,  it  was  apt  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
damage  the  surrounding  country.  To  obviate  this  dan- 
ger, a (unnel(urcmMSnrio).  similar  to  that  of  Lake  Albano 
(s<v  ALkANoi,al)ove  1 m.  in  length,  has  been  cut  through 
a hill  on  the  S.R.  side  of  the  lake,  by  which  its  lurplus 
waters  are  conveytvl  tn  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber.  This 
iiirful  work,  if  not  wholly  constructed,  was.  at  alt  events, 
repaired  and  renovated,  by  a lord  of  Perugia  In  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century.  ( fiampoMi,  Ti-at»nuno,  J-ago  di. ) 

This  lake  it  famous  in  history  for  the  great  victory 
gained  on  Its  banks  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,  anno 
217  u.  c.  The  battle  appc.ars,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  best  critics,  to  have  been  fought  in  a valley  near 
Pasiignano,  on  the  N.K.  shore  of  the  lake,  wliich  is  en. 
tered  irom  the  N.  I>y  a nnnow  defile,  and  Is  shut  up  on 
all  sides  by  stex  p iiills  and  the  lake.  HannilMil  having 
entered  this  defile,  posted  his  troops  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bound^  the  valley  on  cither 
side,  and  in  this  po»itiou  waited  the  advance  of  the  Ito- 
, mans,  by  whom  he  was  Imprudently  followed.  'Jbe  latter 
I entered  the  valley  at  night-f.iU,  and  at  break  of  day.  on 
i beginning  their  marcli,  they  were  sssail<-ti  on  all  sides 
I with  tremendmis  fury.  I'he  disorder  caused  by  this  un- 
I exitecnHi  attack  was  increased  by  the  circumsiMiice  of  a 
, thick  fog  arising  frc>m  the  lake  and  concealing  tlieir  ene. 

I mies.  But,  nolwilhslaiuUng  they  w<Te  thus,  as  it  were. 

' caught  in  a trap,  the  Romans  displayed  tbeir  acciutnm<*d 
< bravery,  and  stniggled,  if  not  for  victory,  at  least  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It  is  mentioned,  as 
evincing  the  fury  of  therontrst,  and  its  all-absoihlng  In- 
I tcrest,  that  a violent  e.trtiiqiiake,  which  in  great  part 
j overtumcti  several  towns  of  liair,  and  otherwise  com- 
mitlixl  grc.il  ravage*.  «>ccurred  during  the  heal  of  the 
fight  witimut  being  noticed  by  any  one  f lib.  xxii. 

cap  6.)  In  tho  end.  however,  the  triumph  of  llannilMil 
was  complide.  The  Homans  left  13,nfi0  men,  including 
their  consul,  Fliimiulus.  whose  rasimess  had  led  them 
into  the  snare,  dcati  on  the  field  of  battle ; and,  according 
to  Polybius,  they  lost  about  the  i.ame  numlier.  taken 
risoners.  The  Iws  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  exceed 
,6U0  men.  (Sec  J.ity,  iibl  siipri.  and  the  excellent  ac- 
cotint  of  Polybius,  CeurraJ  Historff.  lib.  III.  cap.  H. ) 

In  miticing  the  lake  of  Thrasrmene,  Byron  has  alluded 
to  the  incident  of  the  eartlrquakc  as  follows : — 

“ Amf  (ttch  the  *t<wm  of  M(!le  c*i  ihU  day. 

And  »uc’h  the  • fii*«  mn«ulUon  Mimls 
Tu  all  *a«e  c*n>o*;v.  iK*l,  bcn<-<Mh  the  fray, 

A n earthquake  trel'd  Miihre«lanl|«  away  ’ 

None  felt  ueru  N at  uiv  rocking  at  ht*  leet. 

.knd  yawnlna  forth  a grarr  for  th-»e  arho  lay 
f thetr  iKicklcr*  for  a <alndinK.»hfiet ; 

Aarh  k the  atnorbrng  lute  vlMVt  vanrma  natinfM  mm  ! ' 

HiiiM,  Iv.  iX 
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THRRE  RIVERS,  or  TROIS  RlVtERRS,  the  Ihird 
(own  of  I^wer  Canada,  cap.  dittr.  of  iu  own  name,  on 
(be  St.  I^wrcncc,  where  it  is  Joined  br  the  St.  Maurlre. 
06  m.  8.W.  Quebec,  and  75  m.  N.R.  Montreal ; lat. 

23'  N.,  long . 72P  29'  W.  I’op.,  eitimated  bjr  M'Oregor 
at  between  4,000  and  5.000.  It  derive*  it*  name  from  2 
•mall  Uland*  at  the  mouth  of  the  .St . Maurice,  which  divide 
it  into  SchanneU,  but  the  town  is  on  the  W.  Itank  of 
that  river.  I'he  tituation  t*  afreeable,  though  not  the 
town  it»elf,  which  1*  one  of  the  oldest  in  Canada.  It 
contain*  about  420  dweIllng>houae».  moiitljf  built  of  wood, 
a handsome  court.houie,  a atrong  gaol,  a decent'looking 
Catholic,  and  a Proteitant  church,  an  Uriullne  convent, 
founded  In  1G77.  Ac.  The  river  it  deep  near  Ihe  town, 
and  the  «te;unert  >tnp  to  take  on  boanl  pattenger*  .ind 
fuel.  Here  the  court*  of  Juitlco  for  the  district  arc 
hrlil ; and  here,  at  one  period,  a great  share  of  the  fur 
tr.ide  centred.  Some  fur*  are  still  brouglit  down  by  the 
Imli.vn«,  and  purchaied  by  the  agent*  of  the  Hudson** 
il.iv  t'omp.iny  ; and  there  are  a few  breweries,  potash 
f.ictnrie*.  Inns,  shops,  a prlnting-nfflce,  Ac.  Hut  Its  ge- 
neral trade  hat  b<Yii  mostly  abaorlK-d  by  Montreal  amt 
Quebec.  (}P(!rrgiir't  British  Amrriea,  Ac.) 

Troll  Khidre*  was  of  much  more  im[xritance  formerly 
than  at  prenent,  having  been  orlgituiUy  the  cap.  of  Ca* 
n.a-U.  {r.ncjfc.  America.)  Us  |n»p.  It  still  nrinclpaily 
French,  and  the  n.tmes  of  lu  streets  are  alt  tr.-iceablc 
to  raris.  It  iinids  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  Assembly. 

Til U Ur.  A U.  or  THCKGOVIA.  a canton  nf  .Switzer- 
laiiii,  In  the  N.E.  part  nf  the  confed.,  betw  i*en  lat.  47''itK 
and  47^  40*  N and  long.  8^  40*  and  9°  30'  K. ; having  S. 
St.  Call,  W.  Zurich  .and  Schaffhausen,  and  N.and  K.  the 
Ilhtne  and  the  lake  nf  ('(instance.  Area  estimated  at 
2i.s  *q.  m.  Fop,,  in  IW.  M.124  ; this  In-lng.  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Geneva,  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  .Swiss 
canton*.  Thurgau.  though  it  cannot  Iwcalhat  mountain, 
ous,  has  a very  uneven  surface,  consisting  of  low  hills 
Interspersed  with  narrow  valleyi.  'I’he  canton  derives 
its  name  from  the  Thiir,  which  traverses  it  about  its 
centre  ; next  to  which,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Murg 
and  Sitter.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Inhabs.,  and  though  Ihe  soil  in  rerlain  p.'irts  reoulres 
a great  deal  of  manure,  I'hurgau  may.  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  cantons  of  the  confed. 
Tliere  are  exleiitive  vineyards  over  nearir  half  the  can- 
ton. and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  wtne.  in  average 
years.  Is  estimated  at  NO.lMto/.  sterllug.  The  internal  con- 
■timpiioD  may  be  about  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity. the  remaining  three  fourths  being  exported  to  St- 
Gall  and  Appensell.  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit  ami 
cider  are  exported  in  the  same  dlreeilons.  but  the  quan- 
tity sent  to  (iermany  has  of  late  years  greatly  diminished. 
AlMiut  100,000  hectols.  of  wheat  are  raiKnl  aunually.  being 
about  two  thirds  the  consumption.  Oats,  hemp,  flax, 
potatoes,  and  hops  arc  the  other  articles  chiefly  raised ; 
oati  and  brandy  arc  among  the  exports  to  Appensell. 
‘i'he  breedingofcaltle  it  unimportant ; but  a largo  propor- 
tion of  the  8.  part  of  the  eanton  consists  of  Ane  pasture- 
land,  and  lean  cattle  being  Imported  and  fattened,  are 
subsequently  exported  to  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
posseitors  of  landed  property  would  seem  to  be  in  a very 
distressed  state  ; for  the  president  of  the  canton  is  said  to 
have  stated,  in  1836,  that  its  estates  were  mortgaged  to 
nelghlmuring  cantons  to  the  amount  of  !HiO.OO(U.  sterling, 
on  which  an  annual  Interest  of  40,000f.  was  paid.  (Bow- 
ring’s  KfTtori.)  Tlie  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are 
f^om  4|d.  to  7W.  per  day,  the  master  proridlng  food, 
which  consists  oT oat  cakes,  barley,  and  sometimes  wnealen 
bread,  potatoes,  Ac.  Among  the  classes  engai^  In  manu- 
factures, the  use  of  coflbe  Is  being  introduced.  The 
peasantry  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a week  \ their  ordinary 
beverage  Is  wine  or  cider,  though  beer  Is  also  brewed 
in  the  canton,  ‘fhe  male  peasantry  generally  dress  in 
wmillens,  the  females  in  light  cotton  slulTs. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  canton  arc  said  to  have 
been  injurM  by  the  Prussian  league;  at  all  events  the 
linen  and  cotton  gcKals  seut  into  Germany  are  much  levs 
now  than  formerly.  Nearly  one  third  part  of  the  inhah*.  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  manufacturing  labour.  prlnci|tally 
in  weaving  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  spinning  llax. 
I'he  manufacture  of  linen  is,  how'cver,  declining,  oml  its 
annual  value  is  not  now  tup|>oscd  to  exceed  8.O00/.  a 
year.  From  3,0fi0  to  .5.0(10  looms  arc  employed  In  weaving 
cotton  gotKls,  tlie  chief  dfpOu  for  which  are  .St.  Gall  and 
Zurich.  Weavers'  wage*  range  from  about  7d.  to  1*.  Orf. 
a day.  TTiere  are  some  rather  extensive  estaWlshmcnts 
for  cotton  printing,  the  print*  being  sent  chiefly  to  the 
Levant.  Silk*  are  manufactured  for  the  French  mar- 
kets ; and  a gCKxl  deal  of  the  parking  canvass  sold  In 
Basle,  Zurich,  Me.  is  made  iu  Thurguu. 

The  government,  revised  In  1S31,  I*  democratic.  The 
■real  council  of  KX)  mems.,  which  has  the  sole  iegis- 
mlive  power,  consists  of  Ihe  representatives  of  the  32 
circles.  Into  which  the  canton  is  divided,  elected  by  all 
the  citizens  alK>ve  25  years  of  ago  who  |>ay  taxes  on  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  2U0  florins,  and  are  not  )>aupers.  or 
otherwise  disrpulified.  The  great  council  assembles 
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twice  a year,  for  1.5  days  at  a time,  unless  Its  sessions  be 
prolonged  00  special  account ; It  Is  wholly  renewed  every 
two  years,  half  the  mems.  going  out  yearly.  The  execu- 
tive duties  are  Intrusted  to  a council  of  6 mems.,  who 
must  be  years  of  age,  and  who  hold  office  fur  (i  years. 
Two /andaM»M7M  are  chosen  annually,  and  preside  for 
6 mouihs  altemately  In  the  great  and  little  council. 
Kach  commune  has  its  own  council,  composed  of  (he 
syndic,  or  mayor,  and  4 other  mems.,  and  its  police,  and 
petty  civil  tribunal.  There  are  court*  of  original  Juris- 
diction In  each  of  the  R distiirts  of  the  canton,  and  a 
*upreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Frauenfcld,  the  cap.  In 
]s17,  at«ut  72.000  of  the  iiihalw.  were  Frotestants,  and 
lH.;ii(>  K.  ('athoiirs.  Public  education  Is  very  widely 
dilluoed.  Fulilic  revenue,  in  1834,  157,020  florins  ; ex- 
penditure. 107.020  (In. 

As  early  as  the  -5th  century  I'hurgau  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts.  It  afterwards  passed  to  tlie  dukes  of 
/.aehrlngen.  and  the  counts  of  Kyburg;  and.  in  t'Jfrl.  to 
the  house  of  llapvburg.  In  14ijf>,  It  was  conquered  from 
the  latter  hy  the  cimfederatcd  Swiss  cantons,  and  go- 
verned by  tbelr  Inillfli  or  prefect*  till  179a,  It  wa«  then 
constituted  a separate  memlier  of  the  confed.,  in  which  U 
now  holds  the  17th  place,  furnishing  a contingent  of  152 
mnn  to  the  confederate  army.  {Pupihi]fcr,  DiT  A'onl. 
Thurgau  f Boimng's  Brp.  on  Steitvriassd  i Picot  Sta- 
tist- <te  Us  Suissf  i Kbct,  Me. ) 

Til  L HLKS,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster. 
CO.  Tipperary,  on  the  Sulr.  77  in.  S.W.  Dublin.  Fop.,  io 
1h3!.  f,(ev4.  The  river  intersect*  the  town,  the  ctimmu- 
nicaimn  lietween  its  dilTerrnt  parts  Ix^ing  maintained  by 
a bridge.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a fine  Kom. 
t'alh.  chapel,  which  serves  for  the  catliedral  of  (he  see  of 
('ashei.  a Hum.  Cath.  college,  2 nunniTies,  with  chapels 
annexed,  a inarket.hmi«‘,  a court-house  and  bridewell, 
and  a barrack.  Mr.  Inglis  *iic.vki  favourably  of  Thurles. 
*•  It  cuts.”  says  he,  “ some  naurc  at  a distance,  owing  to 
the  new  and  very  handsome  Horn.  ('ath.  chapel,  and  the 
undnished  Hum.  C'otli.  college.  The  town  tianiit  on  a 
wide,  scantily  wooded,  uninteresting  plain.  It  contains 
about  7,(KX)  inhabs.,  and  is  tulrrabiy  prosperous  ; for. 
having  no  larger  town  nenrer  to  it  than  40  or  50  ra.,  U 
supplies  an  extensive  interior  district,  and  is  beside*  an 
important  market  for  country  prostiiee.  There  are  no 
fi'wer  than  15  annual  f.drs  and  2 wes'kly  markets  held  •£ 
Thurles.  1 saw  icam  ly  any  beggars  in  the  place,  and  the 
cabins  in  the  outskirts  were  not  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  arc  two  nunneries  ; in  one  of  which  are  20  nuns 
and  60  boarders:  there  is  also  an  excellent  Rom,  Ca^. 
school  belonging  to  the  Horn.  Cath.  Institution.  1 <>t^ 
srrviHl  no  sho|>*  to  be  led,  and  taw  several  houses  in  the 
course  of  lieins  built.  l.,and  lets  very  high  in  the  nelgb- 
bourhood.”  (I.  p.  107  ) 

General  tesslniis  are  held  twice  a year  ; petty  sessions 
on  Saturdays : It  Is  a constabulary  station.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Aug. 
21..  Dec.  21.,  and  first  Monday  of  every  month.  Pewt- 
olHce  revenue,  in  1830,  452/. ; in  |Hu6,  560/.  Branches  of 
Ihe  National  and  Agricultural  Banks  were  opened  In 
183.5  and  lM3('v 

THURSO,  a sea-port  town  of  St^otland.  N.  shore,  eo, 
Caithness,  on  the  Pentland  Frith,  at  the  bottom  of 
Thurso  Bay,  between  Dwarrlck  Head  on  the  K.,  an<1 
Holbum  Head  on  the  W.,  at  the  point  where  *I'h«u-so 
river  (here  crossed  hy  a handsome  bridge)  falls  Into  th*. 
bey,  8|  m.  S.W.  Dunnett  Head.  Pop.,  in  Hmi,  about 
2.500.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  rather  ill  paved  ; hut 
in  the  suburbs  arc  some  neat  freestone  houses,  and  the 
church,  built,  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  6,000/.,  is  a hand- 
some  structure : It  hat  also  a meeting-house  for  original 
•ecedert,  an  independimt  chapel,  and  several  schools. 
A short  way  to  the  K.  1*  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  the  town.  Though 
the  most  norlhrrlr  post  town  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  a 
daily  communication  by  a mall  coach  with  Invemeu 
and  the  south,  and  It  communicate*  bv  regular  traders 
and  steamers  with  l^dth,  Wick,  Ac.  T)iere  is  a harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  fur  the  accommodation  of 
vesielt  drawing  12  ft.  water;  and  ship*  of  any  burden 
may  anchor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  in  Scrabnrr 
Hoads, under  cover  nf  Holbum  Head.  At  present  (1842) 
alKHit  1.5  vessel*  la-long  to  the  port.  A little  straw  plait 
is  manufactiireil  in  the  town  ; and  it  has  also  a rope- 
walk  and  some  tannerii^s.  'The  town  has  3 magistrates, 
appointed  by  the  Sinclair  family,  the  superiors  of  the 
l)or.  On  the  whole,  the  town  may  be  regarded  at  in  a 
nearly  stationary  state  ; and  its  progress  hat  hern  by  no 
means  commensurate  w ith  the  sanguine  expectations  of  (ts 
late  proprietor,  the  well  knnw-n  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  It 
ubriou*.  indeed,  that  the  poor  and  thinly  {>cop1ed 
country  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  and 
dangenms  frith  on  which  it  U placed,  are  ail  but  insu- 
perable obitacles  to  its  ever  becoming  of  any  consider- 
able Importance.  (.Vcir  StatisticsU  Aixossut  qf  Scotland, 
Thurso.) 

I'lHEK  (an.  r*iris,  Hal.  TVivrc),  the  most  celebralrnl 
though  not  the  largest  rircr  of  Italy,  rises  iu  the  Tuscan 
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AiM^nninci.  About  5 m.  N.  Pleve  Sad  Steftno,  And  bAi 
a general  8.8.E.  courM  to  within  W m.  frum  Kome, 
when  It  turns  S.W.,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  bjr 
twn  mouths,  17  m.  below  that  city,  after  a course  of  about 
lAO  m.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  ancientijr  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Home,  and  for 
small  boats  to  within  a short  distance  of  Its  source 
(D/ua.  y/of.,  iti.  44. ; Sirab.,r.  ItIH.);  oiid  it  still  conti- 
nues to  be  navigable,  la  certain  seasons,  as  far  as  the 
cemfluence  of  the  Nera;  »8  m.  N.N.K.  Rome;  but  Us 
navigation  Is  at  all  times  difficult,  espcriallj' at  its  cm- 
honrhure,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  requires 
continual  attention.  The  entrance  of  the  river  from 
the  sea.  and  its  subsequent  navlntion,  arc,  in  fact,  so 
troublesome,  that  the  harbour  o?  Ostia,  at  its  month, 
w.os  relinquished  in  antiquity  for  that  of  Cetitum-celia*, 
now  Civita  Vecebia,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  port 
of  Rome,  though  it  bo  considerably  more  than  twice  (he 
distance  of  Ostia  from  the  city,  with  which  it  Is  connected 
merely  by  a n^.  (See  the  articles  Civita  VECtniA  and 
OsriA  in  this  work.)  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  To- 
pinu,  ^vra.  and  Teveronc  from  the  K.,  and  the  Ncstorc, 
Chiaiit,  aud  Nepi,  from  the  N.  and  W.  Ily  the  Chiana. 
it  communicates  with  the  Arna  besides  Rome,  Borgo 
San  Scpolcro,  Citta  del  CiUtcMo.  Fratte,  Orto,  Otrlcoli, 
M.igitAno.  and  Ostia,  are  on  its  bauks,  and  Perugia  and 
(Jrvieto  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  antiquity  the 
'I'ibiT  divided  Etruria  from  I'rnbna,  and  the  tcrniories 
of  the  Latins  and  Sabines : at  prescut  It  separates  the 
dcicgs.  of  Spoleto  and  Kieti  from  Ibo  ddog.  of  Viterbo 
and  the  Comarcadi  Kom& 

NolwiUistanding  its  immortality  of  renown.  Its  hanks 
arc  not  generally  picturesque,  and  at  first  sight  it  ge- 
ueraliy  disappoints  strangers.  It  Is  muddy,  and  during 
the  hoods,  to  which  it  is  very  subject,  verifies  the  descrip- 
Uou  of  Horace:  — 

“ Viillmtt*  fUrum  TlWrim,  rrtonli 
I.iterv  Rmisco  Tiolmirr  un<ll*  i 
Ire  d«-J«ctum  moDunMnU  rtaU,**  Od.  i.  V. 

Rut  At  other  times  it  flows  with  a comparatively  gentle 
rurreut ; — 

“ Ad  temm  HeepvrUm  venies,  oM  l.jdist  am, 
liuvr  gtiuua  *irom,  Imi  fiuil  sguiim;  Tibri*.'* 

v.  741. 

It  was  anciently  called  Albula,  and  this  name,  as  well 
as  the  epithet  ^vh$,  ^veu  it  by  Horace  and  other 
writers,  was  do  doubt  aerived  from  the  yellow’Uh  hue 
of  its  waters,  discoloured  by  the  mud  with  whiclt  they 
arc  loaded.  '*  Some  travellers,  measuring  its  mass  of 
waters  by  its  bulk  of  Came,  and  finding  its  appearance 
inferior  to  their  preconceptions,  have  rcfirescntcd  it  as  a 
treiiy  and  Insignificant  streamlet.  However,  though  far 
Inferior  in  breadth  to  all  the  great  rivers,  yet  at  it  it 
generally,  from  a few  miles  abirvc  Rome  to  the  tea, 
about  300  ft.  wide  upon  an  average*.  It  cannot,  with 
Justice,  b«  coDtlderea  a contemptible  rill."  {F.ustncr, 
ii.  2IU..  6vo.  ed.)  And  a much  higher  authority  than 
F.uvtace,  Mr.  Maclaren,  says,  that  though  the  Tiber  at 
Rome  not  so  wide  at  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  " it  is 
deeper,  and  hoi  certainly  a larger  volume  of  water." 
( S'oie$  qf  a Tour,  I Sfi. ) " Above  and  below  the  city  it 
runs  through  noves  and  gardens,  and  waters  the  villas 
and  retreats  of  the  richer  Romans ; but  beyond  Ponir 
Moitf  it  rolls  through  a long  tract  of  plains  and  hills, 
fertile  and  green,  but  uncultlvaled  and  deserted.  Yet 
tliese  very  banks,  now  all  silence  and  solitude,  were 
once,  like  those  of  the  Thames,  covered  with  life,  acti- 
vity, and  rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not  un- 
firequenUy  decoratea  with  palares.  Ptunbua  prape 
tolas  quam  crUri  in  omnUms  territ  nrnnrt  €KWitur 
atpiciturque  viUit.  {Plin- Hist  Sai.  lib.  IH.  5.)  Below 
the  city,  when  it  has  passed  the  HUa  Ualliana,  it  falls 
again  Into  a wilderness."  (A'lu/ocr,  ubi  supra.')  It 
lermiiuUes  in  a marshy  pestiferous  tract.  Us  two  arms 
iudoviiig  (he  Itola  5o«.ra  of  the  ancients.  (See  aiu!^, 
RoMB.  p.  '<93. ; Cramtr's  Atic.  llalp,  1.  340. ; Afa/tAews; 
Uut. 

TIKRUA  (vulg. TERRA)  DEL  FUF.OO,  “ Zoad 
qf  b'lrt,"  so  called  from  its  apparent  volcanoes  by  its  dis- 
mverer  Magellan,  or  MAgalhaciu,  a l.irge  Ularul,  or 
r.-uher  group  of  islands,  lying  off  the  S.  extremity  of 
S.  .America,  frum  w liirh  It  is  separated  by  the  htnut  of 
MageiUn.  Ttie  group,  which  exleiids  between  tiie  .W1 
aud  dbth  degf.  of  S.  tat.,  and  the  b4th  and  T.Mh  of  W. 
long.,  coiulils  of  King  Charles'  South  I.,and.  Navariti, 
lioAte,  Cl.ircnce,  aud  sonic  other  islands,  Capo  Horn 
forming  the  most  S.  point,  'i'hc  E.  part  of  King 
Ciuirli's'  S.  l,and,  is  low,  witli  plains  like  those  of 
I'atAgoiiia ; Init  near  its  W.  side  it  U traversed  by  moiin- 
tni.i  chains  nearly  4.000  ft.  in  height,  covered  with 
|M*r)H'tu,il  snow.  Slate  Is  abundant,  but  hornblende 
it  said  to  be  tlie  prevailing  rock  here  and  in  all  the  ad. 

* Mr.  MutN-wt  'Diary,  Ar..  p.  TA.issyssi  th*  Punts  S.  Anffsio,  In 

Uw  lavsJiti  U sh»ul  XlX  Knalith  f et-  1 Itu  i»  lbs  lurmts  ( 
p-H'it-  At  itvr  Pisitr  MvHIr,  ih«  brrjidlh  Incrcsw^;  ;^wl  It  m.  above 
Hmus,  ibe  Tiber  is  ncsrlj  l«ics  ss  brosd  as  within  the  wsiU, 
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Jarent  islands.  (iCHag  fit  Osog.  Joum.,  vol.  i.)  I.,ava 
and  other  volcanic  products  have  been  found.  Th« 
country,  In  many  parts  seems  well  wooded,  and  Win- 
ter's Mfk  (Drpmis  H’mJrri),  introduced  into  medi- 
cine In  1579,  was  discovered  here.  A kind  of  blrrh 
{Prtula  aitiareWca),  with  a stem  from  3U  to  40  inches  ia 
diameter,  Is  one  of  the  principal  forest  trees,  and  pro- 
bably other  trees  may  be  found ; but  the  intorior  has 
liitiiertu  been  very  little  explored.  Guanacoet  and 
foxes  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  wild  animals, 
'i'he  Furgians  are  a peculiar  race  of  savages.  In  nearly 
tlio  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  Their  most  striking 
physical  peculiarities  are  a very  small  low  forehead, 
jiromlneiit  brows,  small  eyes,  wide  nostrils,  large  mouth, 
(hick  lips,  long  blurk  hair,  and  large  body,  as  compared 
with  the  extremities.  They  go  nearly  naked,  but  smear 
over  (heir  bcKties  with  various  substances  ; live  in 
ui^'wams  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  subsist 
aimokt  wiioliy  on  fish,  seals,  and  testacea.  They  are 
occa*itm.-illy  cannibals,  and  have,  In  fact,  no  objection  to 
Hiiy  kind  of  food.  They  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
tlif  arts,  b,-  ng  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  and 
availing  thenivelves  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  in  the 
N.  of  the  bolas  of  the  I’atagoniani.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, tlicy  would  apjwar  to  be  decidedly  below  many  of 
the  lower  onlraals  In  respect  of  comfort,  and  to  be  but 
little  above  them  in  s.ig.-icity  and  invention.  Their 
language  is  said  to  prCM--iit  many  affinities  with  the 
Arauranion.  (Fur  further  and  numerous  particulars  we 
refer  tlie  reader  to  the  7 uyirges  qf  Uu  Adsmtmre  and 
licagU  ; Cook;  H'edilrll,  ifc.) 

TIGRl.S.  See  F.i:ph«ate8. 

TILBURG,  a town  of  Holland,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  cap. 
cant.,  in  tliearrond.  of  Bois-lo.Duc,  near  the  Ley.  131  m. 
S.W.  Hi>is.ic-l)uc.  Pop.  about  11,000.  This  is  uecidcdly 
the  best  built  town  lu  the  prov.,  though,  from  lying  out 
of  any  great  road,  it  is  little  visited  by  travellers.  It  has 
3 churches,  a chapel,  and  a handsome  cosUu;  and  has 
very  extensive  fsbnes  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
cassimercs,  Kc.  It  sends  3 deputies  to  the  provincial 
slatcv. 

TILSIT,  a town  of  the  Prussian  st.Ucs,  prov.  Prussia, 
reg.  Gurobinnen.  cap.  clrc.  on  the  Nleincn,  or  Memel, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tilse.  60tn.  N.E.  Konlgsberg. 
I’un.,  in  ]K3^,  11,179.  It  consists  principally  of  a long 
anu  w’i.ie  street,  with  a few  gcoxl-lookitig  houses.  The 
Niemm.  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  is  hero 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  1,1.50  fL  in  length.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  timber,  com,  hemp,  flax,  provisions, 
wax,  leatlier.  Ac.,  sent  down  the  river  in  flat-boU»roed 
boats,  fur  shipment  at  ilemel.  The  cutting  of  the  canal 
of  Ugiiitky  has.  by  uniting  the  N’iemen  with  the  Didepr, 
etfecled  a communication  between  the  Baltic  aud  the 
Black  Sex  It  has  an  old  castle,  several  churciies.  a 
royal  gymnasium,  hospital,  aud  board  of  taxation,  with 
tnanutncturcs  of  woulien  cloth,  busiory,  glovca,  leather, 
hardware.  Ac. 

This  town  is  famous  in  diplomatic  history  for  the 
treaty  signed  iicre  on  the  7ih  of  July,  1807,  by  France, 
Russia,  and  Pnissia.  *l1ic  conferonci’^s  tint  led  to  (his 
treaty  were  held  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  who 
met,  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
In  a raft  moored  In  the  middle  of  the  Niosnea,  on  tbe 
26th  of  June. 

TIMOR  (THE  EAST),  an  Island  of  Uie  E.  Arrhlpe* 
Ugo.  3d  division  princl|ially  belonging  to 

the  Dutch,  between  the  123d  and  19kh  degrees  of  ,S.  lac., 
and  the  13th  and  1.5th  degrees  of  K.  long.,  100  m.  S.E. 
Florii,  and  200  m.  ftoin  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia.  It 
extends  obliquely  from  N.E.  to  8.W.,  its  length  Iwing 
estimated  at  260  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  at  36  m. 
Horscbelmann,  In  his  edition  of  Stem's  //sustfAw^,  esti- 
mates its  area  at  about  8,800  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at 
800,000.  The  natives  of  the  interior  are  Pspuan  ne- 
groes : the  coasts  are  iuhabited  mostly  by  Malays,  ChU 
nese,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  the  latter  possessing  the 
town  of  Dilll,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  islwd.  Surface 
mountainous.  Imt  without  volcanoee.  Its  rivers  are 
small ; and  (he  soli  U,  upon  the  whole,  not  particularly 
fertile.  Samlal-wood  and  wax  are  the  most  valuable 
products ; about  10,000  cwt  a year  of  the  first  were  for- 
merly exported  to  Java.  The  natives  cultivate  rice, 
maisi*,  uiilli-t,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton ; rice  and 
moisc,  with  the  sugar  of  the  luntor  palm,  and  sago,  are 
thefr  prinripai  articles  of  food.  Gold  is  found  both  in 
grains  ami  large  pieces ; but  the  aborigines  are  said  to 
nave  a strong  aversion  to  search  for  it,  and  once  massa- 
cred a party  of  Dutch,  sent  iai.md  to  collect  (he  metal. 
Tlic  Imports  are  rice,  arrack,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  betel 
ivat,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Hurup«>an  manufactures  ; 
llic  duties  on  the  trado  luve  Isrcii  said  to  suffice  for  the 
kcH-ping  up  of  the  Dutch  cstabiislimcnts  on  the  Island. 
Tiie  Dntcn  fixo«l  themselves  at  Corpang.  on  the  8.W. 
coast,  in  l(>30  ; but  wc  learn,  from  recmit  accounts,  that 
they  have  now  .ill  but  abandoned  Timor  for  tvandal- 
wm’fd  Island,  about  200  m.  more  to  (he  W.,  which 
abouuds  with  fertile  and  gr.issy  plains;  and  where  tba 
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coloDtit*  are  much  lew  Hkelf  to  be  dliturbed  by  the  hoi* 
tlHt?  of  the  naiifec. 

Aoout  aOOm.  N.E.  Timor  U Timor  Lent,  an  i»land 
70  m.  in  length,  by  about  m.  averan  brv,ulth.  l.ittle, 
bowerer,  U known  ai  to  the  etate  or  lhi»  Uland.  (//«> 
miUon'$  K.  1.  Onrietr.  Ae.) 

TIMBUCTOO,  orTOMBUCTOO.a  town  of  Cen- 
tral  Africa,  on  the  $.  border  of  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  about  It  m.  N.from  the  lollba,  or  Niger,  but 
near  one  of  its  arme  or  tributarlee,  in  about  lat.  17^  60' 
N..  long.  3*^  4(f  W.  Stationary  pop.,  probably  10,000  or 
13.000.  The  existence  of  this  city  has  been  long  ascertained ; 
but  as  till  recently  it  was  only  known  to  Burupoans  by 
vague  reports  and  suspicious  narratives,  the  most 
conlicting 'and  contradictory  reports  hare  been  made 
rrs|iectlog  It.  Certainly,  however,  the  ^mo/um  pro 
•Mgfiuik'o  has  seldom  be«^  more  strikingly  exemplldod 
than  in  this  instance  ; the  most  exaggerated  and  un> 
founded  statements  having  been  put  forth  respecting  its 
magnitude,  commerce.,  and  pop.  These,  however,  have 
now  been  completely  dispelled,  and  Tlmbuctoo  is  as- 
certained to  be  a very  poor  town  In  a wretched  country. 

It  is,  in  fart,  situated  amid  burning  and  moving  sands 
on  the  verge  of  a morass.  It  Is  of  a triangtilar  form, 
about  3 m.  In  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
better  sort  of  houses,  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun. 
arc  large,  but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a ground 
floor.  Bach  house  forms  a square,  containing  two  inner 
courts,  round  which  are  ranged  the  chambers,  without 
windows  or  cblmnies,  and  serving  at  once  for  magmxines 
and  bod-rooms.  But  within  and  without  the  town  are  | 
many  straw  huts  of  a circular  form,  serving  as  lodgings  | 
for  the  poor  and  for  slaves,  who  sell  merchandise  fur 
thrir  maslari.  The  streets  are  said  to  be  clean,  and  i 
sudiciently  wide  to  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast,  j 
It  has  seven  mosques,  two  of  the  largest  or  which  bare  ' 
walls  about  lA  ft.  In  height,  and  are  each  surmounted  by  ' 
a tower.  It  is  chiefly  Inhabited  by  negroes  of  the  Kis-  , 
Sour  nation ; but  it  is  also  the  residence  of  a conil-  ' 
derable  number  of  Moors,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  who  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated 
a little  property.  The  inhabitants  are  sealous  Moham- 
medans. ' 

The  trade  of  Tlmbuctoo,  though  much  exaggerated, 
is  considerable.  It  being  a station  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween N.  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  or  Nigrltla,  and  also  a 
affM  for  their  produce.  Salt  is,  however,  the  staple 
m^rhamllse  of  the  place.  This  important  article,  which 
li  wholly  wanltng  In  Soudan,  is  brought  from  the  mines 
of  Towdcynl,  in  the  desert,  about  335  m.  N.  from  the 
t<iwu,  being  conveyed  Ihltlier  in  the  form  of  cakes  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  In  addition  to  salt,  the  caravans  from 
the  Barbary  States  bring  dates,  stuflk  of  Europc^an  roa-  i 
nufacture.  with  fire*armi,  gunpowder,  hardware,  glass 
ware,  coral,  tobacco,  paper,  and  other  articles,  wnlch 
tlicy  exchange  for  slaves,  gold-dust.  Ivory,  ostrich-fea- 
tiiers.  palm-oil,  gums,  Ac.  Uwing  to  the  sterillu  of  the 
turrouxidlng  country,  all  the  provisions  reouired  for  the 
iite  of  the  town  have  to  be  bro^ht  from  J«nn6,  on  the 
Niger,  about  300  ro.  S.S.W.  Tlmbuctoo.  These  are 
conveyed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  to  Cabra,  whence  thn 
nre  carried  by  camels,  about  3 m.,  to  the  town.  Jenne. 
according  to  uaUIlf*,  is  a more  Important,  richer,  and 
more  commercial  town  than  Tlmbuctoo.  The  Tuuariks, 
a warlike  and  savage  tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
exact  heavy  duties  on  all  the  commodities  Imported  Into 
i:;«bra,  and  occasionally  commit  extensive  outrages. 
Tlmbuctoo  is  governed  by  a negro  governor  or  prince ; 
»’ho  reaves  presents,  but  imposes  no  duties  either  on 
the  inhabs.  or  the  products  brought  to  the  town.  The 
government  is.  in  patriarchs,  and  the  prince  is 
said,  by  Cailli6,  to  be  mild  and  just.  The  slaves,  of 
whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  well  treated. 

Tlmbuctoo  is  said  to  bavc  been  foundinl  a.P.  1313,  and 
to  have  soon  after  become  the  cap.  of  a great  Moorish 
monarchy  ( H’aicAnarr,  l{erh(rekc$  Utograpkiq^t^M,  p. 
14.);  and  since  it  ceased  to  enjoy  this  dlitiiictlon.  its 
trade,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  t'clleved  to  have 

f;reatly  declined.  But  it  Is  not  at  alt  likely  that  a town 
n tuen  a situation  should  ever  bavc  been  the  cap.  of  any 
considerable  state ; and  wc  are  Inclined  to  think  that 
the  accounts  of  Us  ancient  have  but  little  better  found- 
ation than  those  of  Its  modem  prosf«‘iity.  Wo  have 
elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show,  Uiat  the  commerce  of 
which  Tlmbuctoo  is  one  of  the  centres  de|«nds  on  na- 
tural causes  ; and  that  it  will,  most  probably,  cuniinue 
to  be  carried  on  In  time  to  come  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  from  the  remotest  period 
down  to  the  present  day.  {Set  vol.  1.  31.)  Ritter,  who 
has  collected  and  discussed  the  different  accounts  of 
Ttmb^too  published  previovisly  to  that  of  Cailti6,  has 
exaggerate  alike  its  importance  and  its  trade,  and  has 
farther  indulged  In  some  rather  fanciful  speculations  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  Utter.  {Oti^aphy  qf  Africa,  Fr. 
trans..  ii.  Hi— 112.)  It  would.  tndMd,  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  barharism  of  Afric.x  depends  on  natural  and  per- 
manent, and  not  on  artificial  or  accidcDtaJ  circumstances  ; 
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and  though  its  commerce  and  civilisailoo  may,  fi9 
doubt,  be  materially  Increased  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
fair  presumption  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  climate,  the  wants  of  the  natives 
and  their  industry  will  always  be  much  too  limited  to 
admit  of  tliclr  ever  becoming  extensive  demaoders  of 
Euru]iean  products.  (See  Cni'ifrV's  TravtU  to  Timbuc- 
too,  II.  Eng.  trans.  lliis  it  not  only  the  most 

recent  but  by  far  the  most  authentic  and  best  account  of 
the  town  that  has  e¥er  been  published.  See  also,  ITeicit- 
natr,  BecMircket  sur  Stptentriomale,  pasaim., 

for  an  account  of  the  progress  of  ducovery  In  thU  part 
of  Africa  in  modem  times.) 

TINIAN,  one  of  the  1-adrone  Islands,  which  see. 

TINNF. V'KLLY,  a district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  at  the  E.  exiremttv  of  lllndostan,  between  lat. 
HO  and  10®  N.,and  principally  between  long.  77®  and 
7H®  K.,  having  N.  Uie  district  of  Madura ; K.  and  S.R. 
the  Gulph  of  Manaar,  separating  it  flora  Ceylon  ; and 
S.  W.  and  W.  Travancore,  from  which  It  is  divided 
by  a chain  of  mountains.  Area,  3.590  tq.  m.  Fop..  In 
IH30.37 , WJ7.904.  “ The  face  of  the  country  is  a little 
undiitaled.  but  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  ex« 
tensive  plain  interspersed  with  small  htlls.  The  lower 
parts  are  well  supplied  with  tanks,  and  afford  groat  quan- 
tities of  rice.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  also  nu- 
merous paddy  fields.  There  are  several  flats  that  run  to 
a great  alttance,  on  which  abundanco  of  cotton  Is  pro- 
duced ; the  higher  grounds  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered 
in  the  season  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry  grain.  S.  of 
Palmacottah,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the 
country  becomes  sandy  and  barc.covcred  In  general  with 
Palmyra  topes.  Towards  the  K.  coast,  and  all  round  to 
the  .S.,  there  are  several  hills  of  red  sand,  with  which  the 
atmosphere  is  often  darkened  during  the  windy  season. 
Close  to  the  sea  beach,  all  along  from  Tutacorin  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  small  villagci  are  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
who  are  all  Chrisii.\ns,  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches  arc  situated  close  to  the  sea.**  {Madras  Atma» 
aac.) 

Tinnevelly  is  Intersected  by  many  winding  rivers,  which 
are  supplied  with  water  by  botii  monsoons.  The  cli- 
mate of  some  parts  Is  remarkable.  In  the  N.  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  Madura,  but  In  the  mountains  on  its  W.  side 
are  several  openings  or  passes,  nhich,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  on  tiie  E.  slue  of  India  Is  parched  up  with 
heat,  admit  the  cool  winds  prevailing  at  that  period  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Aruugole 
pass,  near  which  is  Kotallum,  a place  of  great  resort  for 
Europeans,  on  account  of  its  bracing  riimaie. 

Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products  of  this  district ; 
the  last,  which  is  of  the  Bourbon  variety,  is  grown  of  a su- 
perior quality.  Many  fruits,  roots,  and  greens  are  culti- 
vated, but  some  of  the  most  common  ('amatlc  products 
are  ne^ected.  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  rice  is  im- 
ported from  Travancore.  While  Ceylon  belonged  to  (he 
Dutch,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  spice  pUnU- 
lioDi  ill  Tinnevelly,  and  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  Ac.,  were 
planted,  hut  on  our  acquiring  possession  of  (Teylon  these 
attempts  were  abandoned.  Ttnoevelly  is  assessed  under 
the  vtllue  system,  but  for  a lengthens  period  great  ir- 
regularities attended  both  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  revenue.  (See  i¥ep.  on  I.  Aff^^rs,  1HS3,  App. 
Btrmue,  p.  479. ; I/aiHitton’i  E.  1.  tiax.)  Oreat  im- 

Erovements  have,  however,  been  effected  in  these 
ranciies  of  late  years,  and  In  1837 -H,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  district  amounted  to  34,1.5,106  rupees. 

Tinnevelly  it  sutxUvUled  into  II  iaiiwAs  or  circles.  Us 
chief  towns  are,  Tinnevelly.  the  cap.  and  residence  t>f  the 
collector  and  judge,  In  about  lat.  8®  48*  N.,  ion.  78®  I'  K. ; 
and  Palmcottah,  the  head  military  station,  about  Am, 
to  the  E.,  where  a good  many  long  cloths,  silks,  muslins, 
AC.,  are  made  for  exportation  to  Madras  and  elsewhere. 
Iron  is  forged  and  saltpetre  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the 
district.  The  inhabs.  of  Tinnevelly  appear  to  live  in 
greater  comfort  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  tiieir  dwellings  are  mostly  well  eonstnicted.  Moham- 
medans are  few,  aiKl  the  priiiiillve  Hindoo  manners  ami 
customs  are  scarcely  anywhere  swn  In  greater  purity. 
{Madras  S’tte  Almanac;  Pari.  /{ips.,ic.) 

TIPKUAII.  a district  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
between  lat.  '43®  and  34^30*  N.,  and  the  91st  atvd  93d 
deg*,  of  K.  long.,  having  N.  .Sylhet,  K.  the  Munoepoor 
territories,  S.  Chittagong  and  the  sea.  and  W.  the  liralt- 
mapiitra,  separating  it  from  the  distr.  of  Dacca.  Area, 
6,830  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  H39.  1.374.860.  This  district 
yields  cotton,  rice,  and  betel  nut  of  a very  superior  qua- 
lity. Klophanti  of  large  site  are  found  in  the  forests  ; 
and  In  the  S.  salt  Is  manufactun^.  The  coarse  cotton 
goods.  baUaes,  costaes,  Ac.  made  here  are  durable  and 
substantial,  and  were  formerly  exported  in  large  quanti- 
ties b%*  (he  E.  1.  Company  and  l>y  private  merchants. 
The  inhabs.  are  similar  in  most  respe^s  to  (hose  of  tl>o 
adjacent  di»trirts  beyond  the  Bralimaputra.  though  (he 
tipper  cKiises  have  adopted  many  lliiiuno  nsages.  In  re- 
ip^  of  public  education  Tip«Tah  api»cars  to  be  ex- 
tremely i^kward.  it  was  acquired  by  the  British  in 
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1765.  Total  laod  rerenue  (IBS-IO)  810,417  rop«c«.  which  leraratet  it  from  the  diitrlcti  of  Babar  and  PiMia. 
(Part.  Rf9ort$.tfe.)  Area,  7.732  tq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1823,  1,697.700.  The  nirraca 

T1FPR11ArV\  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, prov.  Mim-  !■  undulating  and  well  watered;  the  climate  U more 
ster,  having  N.  the  Shannon,  bj  which  it  U separated  healthf  than  that  of  the  districts  more  to  the  S.  In  the 
from  Galway  ; R.  King's  County.  Queen's  County,  and  K.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  but  Tlrhoot 
Kilkenny ; S.  Waterford  ; and  W.  Cork  and  Limerick,  generally  Is  well  cultivated,  principally  in  consequence  of 
Area,  1.013,173  acn^  of  which  163,147  are  unimproved  the  number  of  British  settlers.  Mr.  Robertson  aars,-> 
mountain  and  bog,  and  11,328  water.  The  mounuinous  '*  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  district  without  being 
districts  are  in  the  .S.W.  Adjoining  Waterford  and  Cork,  struck  with  Its  high  state  of  culture,  and  the  quantity  of 
in  the  S.E.  aiigU*.  is  .Hliebhnaman  Monntaio  ; and  a chain  forest  land  which  has  been  brought  under  tbe  plough, 
of  mountains  runs  acrou  the  co.  from  Limerick  to  King’s  which  would  probably  not  have  been  but  for  tbe  fUnds 
County.  The  bog  is  mostly  a {lortion  of  the  great  bug  of  of  tbe  Indigo  planters,  who  raised  Indigo  on  tbe  ground 
Alim.  With  these  exceptions,  Tipperary  consists  prln-  which  had  been  previously  given  up  to  com."  {F.oidfnee 
cipally  of  extensive  and  fertile  pUlns,  with  a calcareous  brjore  Iht  Lord*,  1630. ) Tirhoot  is  one  of  the  principal 
subsoil,  forming  as  rich  land  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  districts  in  India  for  the  growth  of  indigo;  besklet  which, 
part  of  the  empire.  Some  very  large  estates,  but  many  sugar,  opium,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  rice,  *c,  are  ita 
of  a moderate  size.  Tillage  farms  generally  small,  and  chief  vegetable  products,  and  great  quantities  of  salt* 
mostly  held  under  mi(idic.mcii.  Tbe  coawicrc  system  Is  pel  re  are  procured  from  the  soD.  It  also  supplies  great 
very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  this  co.,  as  it  Is  Indeed  in  numbers  of  caval^  and  other  horses.  Tlmb^  abounds 
most  cos.  of  Ireland,  though  it  be  carried  to  the  greatest  In  the  N.,  but  Is  ofliltle  utility  from  tbe  absence  of  roads 
extent  in  Connaught.  By  con*acre  is  meant  a pernicious  and  the  shalluwnessof  the  rivers.  Total  land-revenuc.  in 
cu«toin  prcralcnt  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers  of  1629-30, 1,&60,.5G3rupees.  Tirlioot  appears  to  haveformed 
the  larger  class  of  farms,  of  letting  to  the  peasantry,  or  an  iude^MMident  Hindoo  principality  till  1237.  It  was  an. 
cottiers,  small  slips  of  land  varying  from  a perch  to  half  nexed  to  the  crown  of  Delhi  in  I32&,  and  acquired  by  the 
an  acre,  for  a single  st^on,  to  be  planted  with  pijtatocs  Bri(i*h  in  I76A.  ( IlamtUon's  E.  I.  Uaz.,  i(c.) 
or  croppy.  Old  grass.|and  is  frequently  let  out  on  this  TIKLRMOST  ( tlemish  rAienm).  a town  of  Belgium, 
system  ; and  then  It  is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  be  prov.  S.  Brabant,  arrond.  Louvain,  1 1 in.  8.E.  from  the 
pared  and  burmnl ! The  rent  of  this  land  is  enormous,  city  of  that  name.  Fop.,  in  1636,  7,996.  Its  extensive, 
running  from  71.  to  12/.  or  13/.  an  acre  I Fotatoei  are  but  now  dismantled  walls  enclose  a large  extent  of 
invariably  planted  on  con-acre  land  when  it  i»  broken  up  ground  not  built  on,  with  a large  square,  in  which  is  the 
from  grass ; and  afterwards  it  is  usual  to  lake  from  it  ancient  town  hall,  church,  Ac.  U has  manufactures  of 
successive  crops  of  com.  Wlierever  this  practice  exists,  woollen  cloths,  ttauncl,  and  hosiery,  oil,  soap,  earthen. 
there  cannot,  of  course,  be  the'  le.isl  improvement ; and  ware,  paper,  and  sadlery,  with  potteries,  breweries,  dls- 
iioiiiing  but  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  could  tllleries,  Ac  It  was  formerly  much  mute  populous  and 
enable  it  (o  produce  anything  under  so  destructive  a thriving,  having  been  one  of  the  most  iupvirtant  places 
system.  But,  despite  the  prevalence  of  con-acre,  some  in  Brabant ; but  being  repeatedly  taken  and  retakeu  by 
considerable  impruremrnts  hare  been  elTecteii  of  Lite  the  .S|uiniArds,  French,  and  Dutch,  in  the  17th  and  I6in 
years,  in  the  introtliicllon  of  improved  implements  snd  centuries,  it  suflbred  greatly  in  consequence.  It  sends  2 
improved  stock,  the  extension  of  grivn  crops,  Ac.  Gras*  deputies  to  the  prov.  stales,  and  2 others  are  sent  by  its 
tng,  however,  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  tho  principal  districts. 

employment  in  Tipperary.  The  mitive  Irish  breed  of  lung-  TITCIIFIELD,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Eng* 

burned  cattle  attain  to  a very  large  siie,  and  are  found  laud,  co.  Hants,  div.  Portsdown,  hund.  Tichbome  ; on 
ill  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  co.  Blaiiy  thousands  the  Tltchficld  river,  near  the  modth  of  Southampton 
ure  anniully  exerted.  There  are  also  many  fine  flocks  of  Water,  74  in.  B.S.B.  Southampton.  Area  of  par..  15,960 
iong-wooll(^  sheep.  Average  rent  of  lanu.  17s.  an  aefet.  Fop.  in  1631.  8.712.  The  town  Is  small,  but  well 
acre.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  In-  built,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  familiei  of  respecta- 
stead  of  being  improved  with  the  improvements  that  arc  bility.  A part  of  the  cliurcb  is  said  to  have  been  built 
ailmitted  to  bare  taken  place  iu  agriculture,  is.  on  the  by  William  of  Wykebam,  In  the  Nth  century,  and  other 
contrary,  more  depressed  now  than  at  any  funner  period ; parts  are  still  more  ancient.  The  living,  a vicarage 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  extremely  turbulent,  and  worth  266/.  a year.  Is  In  the  gill  of  H.  P.  Delme. 
agrarian  outmgee  are  probably  more  frequent  in  this  There  Is  an  Independent  meeting-house,  and  a charity 
than  in  any  other  Irish  co.  The  manufacture  of  broad  school  for  24  children.  Near  the  town  are  the  remains 
cloth  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Carrick,  of  TitchQeld  House,  In  which  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
but  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  Tip|ierary  has  cop|)cr  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  In  1647,  built  by 
and  lead  mines,  coal,  slate,  Ac.  Exclusive  of  the  Shan-  the  first  Earl  of  Southampton,  on  tbe  site  of  a former 
on,  the  principal  river  Is  the  Sulr.  It  contains  10  Fremonslratenslan  abbey ; but  the  mansion  Is  now  nearly 
baronies  and  166  pars.,  and  returns  4 mems.  to  the  H.  dllapklatcd.  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  stables  being 
of  C.  t 2 being  for  the  co..  and  I each  for  the  hors,  of  tbe  only  extant  remains.  TitchBeld  gives  the  title  of 
Clonmel  and  Cashel.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  marquis  to  the  Bentlnckramlly.  Mantels,  oo  Fridays. 
16.19-40,  4,143.  In  IM3I,  Tipperary  had  60,264  inhab.  Fairs,  Mar.  9.,  Hay  N.,  86..  and  Dec.  7. 

bouses  ; 66,308  families  ; ana  402,’>(>3  inhabs.,  of  whom  TITICACA  (LAKE  OIO-  This  lake,  the  largest  and 
197.713  were  males,  and  204,850  females.  most  elevated  of  the  S.  American  continent,  U partly 

Tippcaxav,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Monster,  comprised  in  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  partly  In  tnat  of 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  Arra,  an  affluent  of  the  Peru : being  encloeed  by  the  Cordilleras  8.  of  the  table- 
8uir,  23  m.  .S.E.  Limerick.  Pop.,  in  1631,  6.972.  It  is  land  of  Cusco,  and  extending  chiefly  between  lat.  16^  and 
well  paved  and  cleaned  under  the  su|>criateudence  of  I 17^  S.,  and  long.  09^  and  <1^  W.,  about  135  ro.  S.E. 
commissioners,  and  Is,  fur  an  Irish  (own.  pretty  well  Cusco.  Its  outiine  is  very  irregular,  being  divided  by  a 
built.  " 1'ippcrary,"  sayx  Inglls,  **is  most  agreeably  number  of  headlands  into  a main  body,  of  an  oblong 
situated,  in  a Ane  undulating  smiling  country,  ami  within  I form,  and  three  subsldiarr  portions.  Us  area  has  btsm 
a few  miles  of  abeautiftil  range  of  bills,  whicn  divides  the  estimated  by  Mr.  PeoUana  at  4,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  height 
cos.  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick.  I'ipperary,  thnugli  in-  above  the  ocean  at  12,795  ft.  I It  is  said  to  be  In  many 
considerable  in  slse  to  bear  the  name  of  the  co.,  is  rattier  places  nearly  500  ft.  in  depth.  It  contains  many  small 
a flourishing  town:  and  is  what  a mercantile  traveller  mountainous  islands,  and  from  the  largest,  at  Its  8.K, 
would  call  ‘ a good  little  town.’  There  is  no  town  west-  extremity,  the  lake  has  received  its  name,  which  sigtiifles 
ward  nearer  than  Limerick,  and  there  is,  consequently,  " the  Leaden  Mountain."  This  island  is  3 leagues  in 
a busy  retail  trade,  tbe  result  of  country  wants.  There  length  by  1 in  width,  and  about  I m.  from  the  shore.  It 
it  also  a good  weekly  market,  which  makes  Tipperary  the  Is  mostly  uncultivated,  but  very  fertile;  and  on  it 
dtfput  of  agricultural  produce  fur  a range  of  12  or  16  m.  tradition  places  the  first  appearance  of  Manco  Capac. 
round.  But,  notwithstanding  the  tvettL-r  circumstances  | (P^niiand,  In  Grog.  Journ.,  v.  62.)  The  island  was 
of  the  tradesmen,  I found  the  cnmlitlon  of  the  labouring  consequently  held  In  great  veneration:  a temple  was 
classes  little  better  th.in  elsewhere.  Wages  were  only  erected  on  It  by  the  succeeding  incas,  in  which  a great 
a day,  without  diet,  and  there  Is  nothing  approaching  to  deal  of  wealth  is  said  to  have  liecn  accumulated ; and 
constant  employment  for  the  popuiatim:.  Enormous  this,  it  is  alleged,  was  thrown  Into  the  lake  by  (he  Indians 
rents,  varying  from  2/.  lUs-  to  4/.,  are  paid  for  wretched  on  the  Spaniards  becoming  masters  of  the  country.  Mr. 
cabins  iu  the  suburbs."  (1.  p.  120.)  Tipperary  has  a par.  > Pentlanu  states  that  numeruus  Peruvian  ruins  are  still 
church,  a Kom.  ('ath.  chapel,  a Methcxlist  meeting-  found  on  (he  island. 

house,  schools  on  the  foundation  of  E.  Smith,  a market-  The  Lake  of  Titicaca  receives  several  rivers,  its  only 
house,  a barrack,  and  a bridewell.  Petty  sessions  are  visible  outlet  being  the  Desaguadern,  which  Auws  S.. 
held  on  Thursdays.  A chief  police  magistrate  resides  and  Is  soon  afterwards  lost  in  the  Lake  of  Paria.  Its 
here.  Markets  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs,  waters,  though  not  very  potable,  abound  with  fish  ; and 
April  .5..  June  24.,  Oct.  10.,  ami  Dec.  10.  Poit-office  suddeu  squalls  and  storms  render  its  navigation  rather 
revenue,  in  Ih30,  726/.  ; in  1636,  1,066/.  Branches  of  the  dangerous.  " Thelow  banks  of  the  lake  are  lined  with 
National  and  Agriniltural  Banks  were  opened  in  1835.  rushes,  which  are  here  of  great  utility,  being  eniployed 
*riRHOOT  (native  TiroMueii),  a district  of  British  for  almost  as  many  purposes  os  the  bamboo  in  the  K. 
India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Baliar,  between  lat.  2,V>  and  The  huts  of  the  poor  are  made  of  rushes ; as  also  mats 
27'-^  N.,  and  long.  h5^  and  67'^  B. ; having  N.  Kepatil,  B.  for  the  floor,  and  bed  covers.  The  boats  used  on  the  lake 
Fuineab,  W.  baruti.atid  8.  Bbaugulporeaud  theOanges,  are  also  made  of  rushes  twisted  together;  tlic  rudder 
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and  the  mast  entjr  being  of  wood.  Tbwe  hoati  are  fre- 
quently made  with  ^eat  taste  and  ingenuity  ; the  larnr 
venture  to  tome  dtitanre  from  the  tnnks  nf  the  lake, 
which,  even  in  calm  weather,  is  subject  tn  a heavy 
swell.”  ( Mrven,  Hfi$r  •»«  dif  F.rd^.;  Mod.  Trat>.,  ^r.) 

Tl  VRKTON,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  tuan,  and  nar. 
of  Kngland.  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tiverton,  on  tiie  Kxe, 
where  it  is  Joined  br  the  I^man,  t3  m.  N,  by  K.  Pxeter, 
and  tMm.  W.  S.NV.  I»iittun.  Area  of  par.,  whirh  is 
Mentirai  with  the  pari,  bor.,  alHUit  2»>.<)00  acres.  Pop., 
In  t^l,9,7>>ll.  'J'hetnwn  is  situated  partly  on  the  tongue 
of  iami  twtwcen,  Mx!  partly  on  liieoppostte  bai>ks  of.  the 
two  rivers. eachof  which  Iscrossed)^  a stone  bridge.  It 
Is  nearly  1 m.  In  length.  N.K.  to  S.W.,  by  about  In 
it»  grealesl  breadth:  It  consists  chiefly  of  several  toier- 
ably  broati  and  weH-p.avefi  streets,  running  N.  and  S.  on 
both  sides  the  Fxe.  and  imully  Joining  Fore  .Street,  the 
main  th«ronghf.ve.  nt  right  angles.  I'he  more  narrow 
lanes  and  streets  are  S.ol  Fore  Street 

Tiverton  Is  lightt'tl  with  gas.  and  watered  by  small 
streams  from  a branch  of  llie  l.oman,  called  the  Town  Irct 
{/toHnd.  HiT>.)  On  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  are 
the  remain*  cn  the  ca«th*,  a conspicuous  object,  oi“cupy- 
log  AlKHit  an  acre  of  grouud.  This  fortress  was  erected 
hi  (he  reign  of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  came  lutu  the 
possession  of  tlie L'luirlenar*,  F.arls  of  Devon:  in  tiie 
civil  H.'irs  it  was  gnrrisomd  br  theruyalists,  but  after  a 
short  siege  was  t.\ken  by  Fairfax.  Tiie  church,  uu  nn 
eminence  near  the  castle,  is  reckoned  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  In  tin-  co.,  after  Fxeter  cathedral.  It 
has  n towiT  115  ft.  in  height,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  per- 
pendicular style,  though  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  an  enriched  Norniati  doorway.  A 
rha|iel,  Imiit  by  a merchant  named  Greenway,  hi  IM7,  is 
■ good  example  of  the  g<ugeous  style  of  ornament  which 
then  prevail^.  Tiie  c<-Uliig  is  coved,  and  has  tracery 
and  rich  pendants;  like  many  works  of  that  time,  the 
design  is  better  than  the  cxecutiuu.  Tiie  .church  has 
tome  rich  screen-work.  {Hickman'i  Gothic  Arckit.} 
In  the  nave  are  some  curious  monumental  invcrlptiuns ; 
and  the  pulpit,  wlilch  was  probably  made  abmit  the  time 
of  Charles  ll..  is  tjfnamented  with  the  arms  of  many 
Devomhire  families  painted  In  separate  compvrtmems’. 
The  altar -piece  isa  rich  painting  of  Peter  delivered  from 
prison. 

Tiverton  consi«ts  of  several  ecdeviastiral  divisiona 
Clare,  Pitt,  and  Tfdcome  quarters,  or  jHirtions.  are  all 
rectories,  in  the  Joint  p:Urnii.\ge  of  the  Karl  of  Harrow  by. 
Sir  W.  Carew,  Sir  H.  vitlan.and  llie  Kev.  \V.  Snurwav; 
the  rvelt  value  of  Clare  rectory  lieing  A^2t^  of  IMtt  with 
Cove  67.V.,  and  Tiilcome  T3V.  n year.  A handsome 
modem  chapel-of.ease  has  hern  erecte<|.  at  which  earli 
of  the  porlloiusts  oiriclales  in  turn.  There  arc  various 
meeting. houses,  a spacious  market-house  Imlli  in  WIO, 
a c«vm  markrt.  town-liall,  bridewell,  assembty  and  sub- 
scription reading-rooms.  ,-i  r>eat  llicatrc,  Ac. 

Tiverton  Itas  numerous  charities.  A free  grammar- 
schfjol,  in  an  ancient  and  venerable  stone  edifice,  fmimicd 
and  endownl  by  a ricli  clothier  of  the  town,  named  Olim- 
dell,  In  15*4,  has  now  an  Income  nearly  700/.  a year. 
It  furnishes  Instruction  for  l-W  hoys,  and  sends  fi  stuueiiU 
to  either  of  the  universities,  and  i to  Baliol  college,  fix- 
ford  ; and  it  has  *2  cxhibitiims  of  30/.  a year  each,  besides 
other  scholarship*.  Amxhc*r  free  school  was  totinded  by 
It.  riillcott  in  1511,  and  there  arc  several  minor  schools 
of  a similar  kind.  The  aimslumset  for  9 poor  inrn, 
fomide<l  by  Greenway  in  l.V/i,  have  an  Income  of  nearly 
a>«W.,  ami  the  market  triivt  money  distrUiuted  to  the  poor 
by  the  corporation  amounts  to33t>/.  a year.  I he  aggregate 
Income  of  the  various  charities  of  Tiverton  is  p«titnate<l 
by  the  ch.vrity  commissioners  at  2.50U/.  a year.  ( /Jigcs/  of 
Vknnttt  Hepi.)  Tlic  iin.uiufacture  of  lace  employs  from 
l.'ifiQ  to  i.'aiO  people.  The  town  was  at  one  period  famous 
for  Its  bairrs,  serees.  plain  cloths,  kerseys,  and  other 
wttollm  goods,  non  even  as  late  as  Ifil'i  w.ia  rnrarded  as 
the  head  manufacturing  town  In  the  W.  of  Knglaiid  ; but 
Its  manuractures  rocrive.1  n severe  blow  from  a most  des- 
tnirtire  Are.  whii'h  oenirred  on  the -Hh  of  August,  1512, 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovered. ami  the  introduction 
of  Norwich  stuff*.  In  the  miildle  nf  the  last  century,  t om- 
pleteil  it*  decline.  At  present  the  woollen  manufacture 
employs  only  a few  hands.  The  town  supplies  an  exten- 
sive niral  district,  but  its  trade  is  not  said  to  be  increasing. 
Ill  1*4.11.  a few  sm.vll  houses  of  fi/.or  G/..renl  were  the 
only  class  of  buildings  In  pn>grexs  in  tiie  town  ; and,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  l>e  said  to  la*  stationary,  (/found.  Rep. 
and  Mun.  Carp.  Appendit,  1.) 

Tiverton  is  now  ulvideil  into  3 wards,  and  Is  govrmesl 
by  a maror,  A other  aldermen,  and  IK  councillors.  It  has 
a eommlsshm  of  the  ps-ace.  and  a court  of  r«Tord  for  civil 
arlloTis  to  the  amount  of  lOU/.  is  held  once  a fortnight.  A 
jatl  with  5 cells  was  built  about  3A  years  since.  'J'he 
llmmd.iry  Aft  made  no  change  In  the  limits  of  the  pari, 
and  mun  bor.,  which,  as  already  statcd.are  cn-extensivc 
with  the  par.  Tivcrt<m  was  iucorfKiraled  by  J.vmes  I. 
who  also  mnfcrreil  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2 mems. 
to  the  li.cl  C.,the  rlcht  of  etvcUon,  down  to  the  ive- 
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form  Act,  being  rested  in  the  corporation,  consisting  of 
25  Individuals.  Keg.  electors,  in  1K39-40,  4l>G.  Corp. 
revenue.  In  IS40,  510/.  Markets.  Tues.  and  Sat.,  and  « 
Urge  cattle  market  on  the  2d  Tucs.  ki  each  too.  Fair*. 
Tucs.  after  Whitsuntide  and  Sep.  29c 

TlV’ULl  (an.  Tibur),  a town  of  the  Papal  States, 
cotnaira  of  Home,  on  a steep  ridge,  on  the  Teverunw 
(an.  Anio).  18  m.  H.  by  N.  Home.  Pop.  6,000.  In  an- 
tiquity, Tibur  was  to  Ilome  what  Richmond  it  to 
lyunJoD;  but  though  in  a magnISrent  and  higiily  salu- 
brious situation,  the  modem  town  is  dirty  and  dltagrct.*- 
able,  with  narrow,  steep,  and  Ill-saved  streets,  a;id 
inferior  boiues.  It  ha*  a cathedral  oimI  some  other 
churches.  'J'lbur  or  Tivoli,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient ciliei  of  Italy,  derives  its  entire  interewl  from  the 
cUssk-nl  associations  rmmcctcd  with  its  auciert  name, 
its  scenery,  and  its  remain*  o(  antiquity.  The  Trveronc, 
coming  here  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff*  that  srparate  ils« 
valley  from  the  C-impagna,  is  precipitated  downwards 
in  a serle*  of  cascades,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been 
ailmirtd  from  the  age  of  Horace  down  to  the  present 
time. 

Mv  iw  ism  p«tWm  laredwmw. 

Nee  litii  l.arttw  iwoimlt  rsiW|iut  oplmw, 
lj>ism  dnniu*  .tltninvir  reuxMiiUs. 

Et  irtn-rev*  Aniii.  I'llHimi  luca-,  rt  mis, 

MoOititHM  riyis." 

H»r.,  Ub.  I.  CM.  V.  |0 

In  modem  thnes.  the  Upper  nr  principal  fall  was.  in  a 
great  degree,  artificial,  from  (he  water  having  been  pre- 
cipitated over  an  emiviTtkment  lliat  had  been  formed  to 
dam  up  the  river.  In  IK25,  however,  one  of  those  de- 
stmrtlve  flood*  that  orrasKmally  occurred  In  antiquity 
(P/iw.  F.pi$t.,  lib.  vili.  )7.),as  well  as  in  our  own  times, 
•wept  away  the  whole  of  this  embankment,  along  w ith  a 
church  and  some  contiguous  houses,  so  (hat  the  upper 
fall  was  nearly  destroyed;  at  the  same  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  which  ran  through  llie  town  was 
dried  up.  But  new  channels  have  been  since  cut,  by 
which,  we  believe,  tbe  river  has  been  again  precipitated 
down  a lofty  fall. 

In  the  court-yard  of  an  Inn  In  the  town,  overhanging 
one  of  the  cascades.  Is  the  classtcal  ruin  of  a temple, 
supposed  to  be  either  that  of  the  SibyUa  Tiburtina  or 
of  yetta,  constructed  In  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This 
beautiful  structure  is  a rotunda,  22  ft  1 1 In.  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  an  open  itorlico  of  composite  columns. 
Though  exposed  to  the  weather,  without  any  roof  or 
covering,  it  is  better  preserved  than  might  have  lieen 
exfiecteii.  ” it  derives.”  says  Kustoce,  ” much  hitritulc 
merit  from  its  sise  and  proportions,  but  it  Is  not  ar- 
chlli'ctural  merit  alone  wlilch  gives  It  Its  principal  in- 
terest. Placed  on  the  verge  of  a rocky  bank,  it  Is  sus- 
iwnded  over  the  prtrerpt  Amo,  and  the  domvt  resonani'S 
of  the  Naiads;  Augustus  and  Mccenas,  Virgil  and 
Iliirace,  have  reposed  timicr  its  columns  ; it  hat  sur- 
vIvchI  (lie  empire,  and  even  (he  language  of  Its  founders  ; 
ami  oAer  l.etiO  years  of  slorins  and  tem|M>iU,  of  reiolu. 
tlont  and  barbarism,  it  still  exhibits  its  rair-proportiuiied 
form  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  claims  at  once  his 
applause  and  admiration.”  {OcuticiU  Tour,  il.  8vo. 
ed.) 

It  may  lie  worth  while  mentioning  that  an  F.ngH»h 
nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  obtained  permission 
from  the  authorities  at  Tivoli  to  take  down  and  carry 
away  tliis  classical  ruin,  in  the  view  of  sotting  it  up  again 
in  hit  park  in  England  ! I.iickny  the  tU>secration  was 
prevented  by  the  Interference  of  the  !‘apol  government. 

Near  this  temple  are  the  remains  of  another,  now  form- 
ing a portion  of  the  church  of  St  George,  and  an  inn  in 
tbe  town  is  sui>p«*ed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  whence  Augustus  borrowed  the  treasure  col- 
lected by  the  piety  of  o^es.  But.  besides  these,  little  re. 
mains  of  the  ancient  Tibur.  But  (Isough  its  temples 
and  it*  thcatrei  have  rrumblod  into  dust,  its  orchanU, 
Us  gardens,  and  lU  cool  recesses,  bloom  and  flourish 
in  unf.-wiing  beauty.  The  declivities  in  Its  vicinity 
were  aneieiitiy  interspersed  with  snUndid  villas,  the 
favtHirite  reskiencetof  the  refliUHl  and  luxurious  cUIxens 
of  Home.  Among  these  may  Iw  eiiumeraicd  the  i lUas  of 
Sallust,  Mjccenas.  Tibullus,  Varus,  Atlicus,  (’asiiua, 
Brutus.  Ac.  The  existing  reiiininsol  w hat  is  supposed  to 
Inve  been  the  villa  of  MorcriiHS  sufilckniiy  attest  its  an- 
cient magnificence ; but  probably  the  tnodern  ri//a 
d’/.'ikTvse,  erected  in  the  iminctliatr  vicinity  of  the  ruins, 
in  the  16th  ceninry.  I»y  a t'niiiinal  (I'Kste,  exciyHl*  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  that  of  tbe  minister  and  favourite  of  the 
master  of  tiie  Unman  world  1 Horace,  who  has  over  and 
over  again  expre.«sed  his  a^trniration  ol  i'ibur.  is  siippusinl 
to  have  liad  a villa  in  its  vicinity,  and  tome  mins  ni  n 
delightful  situation  are  pointed  out  as  tiiosc  of  his  resi- 
dence. But.  notwtlhslaridiiig  the  st.-uement  of  Suttoniiu 
to  the  contrary,  we  ore  dis|K>sed.  in  tbl*  instance,  to  agrc4> 
in  opinion  with  Kustoce,  tliat  tiie  probabilitirf  are,  lha; 
the  iNiet  wroB  not  re.illy  master  of  a Titiurtiue  villa,  ant- 
that  all  hit  niiiisinns  to  the  gralifioatioDi  he  cxpericncev 
tn  the  groves  and  itreams  of  I'tbur^ 
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« - ■ **  drr*  awnm.  mvU^m 
Tllivrtf  ripM  ofieraw  pwaa 
CmtmioA 

Oar.,  lib.  I».  Od.  II.  ».  30. 

tniijr  b**  rxplaini^  bT  hft  fmiuent  viilU  to  the  villu  of 
and  KU  oirtrr 

Kurh  is  the  mutalinitf  of  human  atbiri,  that  two  cor. 
Tents.  i»  hirh  raise  their  white  towers  abore  the  dark  green 
shade  of  the  olive  tribes,  are  now  the  most  striking  slnic. 
turn  in  the  tieighiiourhood  of  'I'lroli ; and  that  monks 
loiter  away  their  worthless  eaistenre  under  the  shade* 
where  Virgil  and  lloraeo  elatxirated  their  immortal 
works  ! ( llrstdes  the  works  already  referred  to,  see  (»V//’s 
7'o;n>jprrf>»Ay  o/  tAe  Couniiy  rntttul  Hu*nf,  art.  Titfur\ 
IVooH's  i.clUrt,  il.  61. ; Diary  o/  an  Jnvaiid, 

p.  -.ilH  itr.) 

TOiiAfJO,  one  of  the  W.  t Island*  belonging  to  Great 
Kritrtin  ; in  lat.  atH)Ut  11'^  l.V  N.,and  long.  40'  W., 
16  in  N.E.  Trinidad,  and  h’i  m.  S.E.  Crcna<la.  Area, 
.%7,-hW  acres.  I’tjjn.  13,700.  **  It  IS  32  m.  in  length  and 
12  In  breadth,  on  the  S.  extremity  niggl'd  and  moun- 
tainous, and  from  the  sea  ap(>rars  like  a tn.TM  of  dark 
abrupt  pri*ci|iiecs.  Towanls  the  S.  and  NV.  the  ground 
detci-nd*  Into  a sucrestion  of  conical  hills  and  ridges  of  no 
great  elevation,  which,  as  they  approach  the  sea.  termi- 
nate in  broken  plains  and  low  lands.  The  K.  district 
is  also  moiintainuus.  The  soil  In  the  valleys  is  generally 
a rich  dark  mould,  and  Is  well  waternl  by  numerous 
stroams  and  riviiieli.  Ciiitivalinn  being  for  the  most 
part  csmGiie<l  Ui  a {lortion  of  the  low  ijuicis  near  the  sea 
on  the  .‘i,  side  of  the  Ul..  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  Is 
•till  In  a slate  of  nature,  the  high  grounds  c«>vered  with 
forests,  the  deen  ravine*  rhokni  up  with  vegetation,  and 
the  Irottoms  of  the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not 
possessing  fres*  drainage,  geuerallv  of  a wet  marshy  cha- 
racter.  The  climate  and  seas*.ns  here  are  much  the  same 
as  at  Trinidad,  only  rather  more  humid  ; but  we  possess 
no  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  an- 
nually. In  some  of  the  low  grounds,  excluded  from  tbv 
Influence  of  the  breese,  the  heat  it  described  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the 
cap.,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Island.  The  troops  enjoy  the  advanta^  of  a more  mode- 
rate temperature,  being  quartered  in  Vort  King  George, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Scarborough,  where  tnc 
heat  is  modified  by  a constant  breeze,  and  the  mean  temp, 
of  the  year  does  not  exceed  7V^  Fah.  On  the  average  of 
the  20  years  ending  1H30,  tlie  mortality  amounted  to  about 
163  per  thousand  of  the  white,  ami  34  per  thousand  of  the 
blacK  troops, nnmuiny,  the  former  being  nearly  double  the 
rale  which  prevails  throughout  tlie  whole  Windward  and 
I.erward  command.  But  a*  thecUmate  has  hr  no  means 
affected  the  blacks  in  any  et}rre*|tonding  uegree,  the 
deaths,  on  the  whole,  are  considerably  less  than  at  most 
of  the  otIuT  stations.’'  ( TuJii>cli‘s  Hciwrt  on  /Ac  Itralth 
the  Troapi  in  Ike  H'.  This  island  Is  beyond  the 

range  ol  the  hurricane*  ; though  Grenada,  at  so  short  a 
distance.  Is  as  fuhject  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Antilles. 

Totiago  pnniucot  almost  every  kind  of  plant  that  grows 
in  the  Antilles,  beside*  many  common  to  tlie  adjacent 
parts  of  S.  America.  It  wa«  formerly  suppixrd  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  narcotic  plant  tutuecn,  now  so 
widely  diffused  ; but  Humboldt  ha*  shown  that  (here  |* 
no  foundation  whatever  fur  this  opinion,  and  that  tobacco 
l«a  w«»rd  of  Mexican  origin.  {Souvelle  Espaf^ne,  Hi.  W,, 
2d  cd. ) Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  (•case,  beans,  figs,  pine- 
apples, and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  grown,  as  well 
as  potatoes,  yams,  carrot*,  turnips,  onion*,  manioc.  *c. 
Hor»cs.  cow*.  a»*cs,  sheep,  deer.  Ac.,  probably  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  wild  hogs  arc 
vei^  abundant. 

The  principal  Imports  Into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  To- 
bago. during  the  three  years  ending  with  183U,  were 


Anil  le*  and  | iH37.  | 

1 1S3A.  , 1439.  1 

Sugar  (onrvhned)  • • rwl.  1 ‘W'.Sir/ 

Hum  * • x«ils.  A‘>l.77^i 

XlniwMH  • • • do.  ! H,vT7 

<'».,>«  ■ ' • lb.  ! lU,40i 

! Ti.rvi  ; 1 

7,1X1  4,mx 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  Into  Tt»b.igo 
from  the  U.  Kingdom  usually  amounts  to  from  t>v.0C0f, 
to  76,OiHl/.  a ye.vr. 

Tolkngo  ha*  Its  governor,  cDuncitofO  mems..  and  ho.  of 
assembly  of  16  mem*..  wh»»«o  |M>wert  are  similar  to  those 
uf  Jainalc.!.  It  Is  dividiMt  into  7 {>ars.  No.  of  pupils  in 
H public  school*,  in  IH.1P.  l.'.M'i.  N'o.of  militia  in  do., 
230  men.  The  sum  awarded  by  government.  In 
for  the  manumission  of  slaves  In  'J'«»bag»)  amounted  to 
254,0*^/.  This  island,  which  was  diKovered  by  (.'olum- 
hiii  in  Hfei . wa<  colonized  first  by  the  Dutch,  and  next 
by  the  I'ourlanders.  It  was  ceiled  to  tlreal  Britain 
by  France  in  1763;  but  w.is  retaken  by  the  French  In 
17HI,  who  retaliir*!  prxsetvinn  of  the  Island  till  17^3, 
sinre  which  it  has  belonged  to  England.  (Fart.  He- 
ftorti,  4c.) 
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TOBOLSK,  a very  large  govemmesu  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  a large  portiott  of  the  basin  of  the  great 
r1  ver  Obi,  or  the  country  between  the  50th  and  73d  degrees 
of  N.  lat.  and  the  GOth  and  MXb  of  R.  long.,  having  H.  the 
guv.  Yeniseisk,  S.  that  of  Tomsk  and  the  Kirghiz  territ.. 
W.  the  govs,  of  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Archangel,  and 
N.  the  sea  of  Kara,  gulph  of  Obi,  Ac.  The  area  may 
amount  to  from  bOO.OOO  to  i.ObO.OOOsq.tn.;  and,  in  1838, 
the  pop.  was  estimated  at  ti^.000.  Exce{>t  on  its  S.  and 
W.  frontiers,  it  is  almost  every  where  lovet.  or  but  a 
sllghGy  waving  plain,  though  varying  greatly  In  point 
of  fertility.  From  lat.  or  OCH  to  Tat.  65°  or  G»W,  the 
country  is  generally  occupied  by  vast  forests  of  fir  and 
birch ; from  ttic  woudv  region  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  country,  a low  plain  colled  Uie  Tundra,  is  the  most 
sterile  iinaginalde,  consisting  of  all  but  boundless  moors 
and  morasHw,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  some 
stunted  shrubs,  and  occupied  by  only  a few  Osliak 
tribes,  who  subsist  chiefiy  by  fishing,  and  (ho  chase  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  Such  Is  the  severity  of  the  cllmatp, 
that  this  portion  is  usually  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
for  alvnut  0 months  of  thn  year ; and  during  the  other 
months,  ice  is  always  found  at  a little  distance  below  the 
surface. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  woody  region,  or  between 
al>out  lat.  ANO  or  GO^  uo  the  N..  and  or  AS'J  on  the  S., 
is  the  agricultural  yiortion  of  the  mvernment.  including 
extensive  tracts  watered  by  the  IrtUh.  a part  of  tlie  Isliini, 
and  the  Tobol.  Though  not  generally  fertile,  tills  dis- 
trict comprises  some  very  productive  tracts,  and  it  has  a 
coiuldcrnhle  number  of  towns,  ttiuugh  few  of  them  be  of 
any  great  size.  Even  in  this  part  of  tlie  government.  Uur 
; clim.ite  is  very  screrc  ; for,  though  the  summer  heats  be 
sometimes  oppressive,  they  are  but  of  short  duration,  and 
the  winters  are  long  ana  excessively  cold.  Rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  the  principal  crops.  Between 
the  agricultural  district  and  the  mountains  separating  the 
government  from  the  country  of  the  Kirghiies  is  the 
very  extensive  tract  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  from  Us 
being  in  part  traversed  by  that  river  and  its  affluents. 
Except  along  the  river  banks,  it  Is  mostly  sterile  ; and  In 
extensive  tracts  the  soil  is  covered  with  a salt  efflor- 
escence. 

Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Oural  chain  ; and  gold  and  silver  are  pro- 
duced  both  there  and  in  the  Altai.  At  C'atherlnen- 
burg,  Kolyvon,  and  Barnaoul,  are  extensive  forges; 
and  soap  and  tallow-works,  tanneries,  mot-manufac- 
tories,  Ac.,  are  found  in  different  parts : but  the  com- 
merce of  the  government  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  maniifactnrmg  industry.  Except  the  clergy,  and  per- 
sons in  the  government  employment,  all  the  Inhabs.  are 
more  or  less  engaged  In  traflle.  exchanging  their  sable 
and  other  furs,  cattle,  cassia,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  and 
game,  with  the  Russian  traders  for  com.  fiour,  hard- 
ware, Ac.  The  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Toumeii,  and 
the  principal  towns  in  the  S.  and  W..  send  every  sum- 
mcr  boots  laden  with  flour  and  other  provUlotii,  by  way 
of  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  to  Berezov,  and  the  other  small 
towns  In  the  N.,  which  return  with  cargoes  of  fish,  and 
with  valuable  fiirs,  procured  from  the  Oitiaks  and  other 
tribes.  Thcs<!  furs  are  aUerwards  partly  sent,  with  soap, 
tallow,  and  hides,  to  the  fair  at  NQni  Novgorod  ; partly 
to  the  Kirghiz,  Co  be  bartered  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
ccHton  goods,  obtained  through  Bochara ; and  partly  to 
Kiacbta.  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  they  are  ex- 
changed for  tea,  silk  fabrics,  and  other  Chinese  oroducts. 
The  government,  in  common  with  the  rest  or  Siberi^ 
lies  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  with  rcstiect  to 
water  communication  i Che  frozen  shore*  of  Us  N.  roast 
arc  inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ; and  its  river* 
though  equal  in  magnttuJo  to  any  belon^iig  to  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  covered  with  ice  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  mode  of  travelling,  and 
conveying  goods  throughout  a great  portion  of  the  go- 
vommeiit  is.  as  in  the  N.  part  of  Europe,  in  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs  or  reln-dcer. 

Mr.  Bc'll  and  Captain  Cochrane  agree  in  representing 
the  TariarvUlages  in  the  agricultural  |>artof  the  govern- 
ment. as  neat,  clean,  ana  comfortable,  llirir  white 
pl.istered  chimn^s  and  ovens  reminded  the  latter  of  his 
own  country.  'Die  houses  consist  in  general  of  one  or 
two  rooms.  Near  the  hearth  is  an  iron  ki  ttle.  and  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment  a bench  covered  with  mau  or 
skins:  on  this  all  the  family  sit  by  day.  and  sleep  by 
night.  The  walls  are  of  wood  and  moss;  a layer  of 
moss  lietween  every  2 beams.  A square  hole  is  cut  out 
for  A window,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  glass  a piece  of 
ice  is  oilcn  put  in ; 2 or  3 pieces  will  last  the  whole 
winter.  They  use  no  stoves,  and  have  neither  chairs 
nor  stools.  'I  he  furniture  consists  of  a few  earthenwnro 
utensils,  and  a set  of  tca-Uble  a|>|>end.vges.  'I  lir  w omen 
never  cat  or  drink  till  the  men  have  done,  and  then 
seldom  in  their  presence,  (.t/od.  TVne  i*H.  322  ) 
Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  and  the  Immense 
distances  be  tween  the  different  towns,  (Hlucalion  very 
little  diffused,  and  betides  the  fvhooU  In  the  cap  (tee 
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post),  there  arr.  perhaps,  harfilr  a doteo  In  the  rest  of 
the  goremmcnt.  KacepA  TotxMtk.  the  cap.,  and  Tou* 
nu'u.  there  are  no  towns  worth  notice. 

Tubolsk,  a cttji  of  Asiatic  KusiU,  the  cap.  of  W. 
Siberia,  and  of  Uic  gor.  of  Its  own  name,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  of  N.  AsU ; on  the  Irtish,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tobol,  lat.  IP  4’if*  N..  long.  6h^  O'  ly* 
K.  Pup.,  In  Iti^,  1.1.379.  The  town  proper  Is  built 
princi|>ally  on  the  sumrolt  of  a hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  and  Is  surrounded  bjr  a strong  bridt 
wall  with  square  towers  and  bastions.  When  ap- 
proached front  the  W.  it  has  a remarkably  fine  appear- 
ance. and  it  really  contains  some  good  and  solid  build- 
ings, most  of  the  government  offices,  and  the  rrsldoocos 
of  the  Kusstan  and  German  settlers,  being  uiihio  Use 
walls.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rirer  are  suburbs.  In- 
closed by  a altch  and  iialisade,  and  Inhabtled  mostly  1^ 
Tartars.  Tolwlsk  hoa.  in  IKi^.  Itl  churches,  and  1,76^ 
houses,  of  which  only  2-'>  were  of  stone.  (Jvum.  de  St. 
PfteribouTg.)  The  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.  Among  its 
public  ediflccs,  the  must  remarkable  arc,  the  cathedral, 
III  the  Dysantine  style  of  architecture,  with  6 cupolas, 
the  archbishop's  aud  governor's  palaces,  a monastery, 
and  a large  hospital.  The  climate  In  winter  is  very 
severe,  so  mnrh  so  as  sometimes  to  freeie  mercury ; and 
next  to  Yakutsk.  Tobolsk  Is  one  of  the  coldest  towns  lu 
Silirria : but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhabs.  I>eing 
hiti'd  to  resist  Us  infltieuce,  it  is  not  so  disagreeable  as 
migiil  be  sup(K>sed,  ami,  in  otlier  res|>ects,  U is  notan 
uniileas.mt  residence.  Tho  rivers  furnish  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  tl«h.  and  provisions,  fur.  and  game  of  all 
kinds  ore  L-fieap  and  atmmlant ; and  shops,  thuatres,  and 
plac(*s  of  public  amusement  are  miinerous.  Ihdng  on 
tite  great  ruad  from  Russia  to  ('hiua,  it  is  well  supplied 
with  most  Kuropean  and  Chinese  g<xMls ; and  trench  , 
wines,  Knglish  porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  ore  to  be 
met  with.  l>ulN.'tl  says,  *' the  siKiety  of  Tobolsk  may 
fairly  stand  a comparison  with  that  of  some  of  tlie  best 
provincial  towns  in  Russia.*'  Among  the  luhabs.  are 
many  descendants  of  the  Swedish  officers,  sent  thither 
after  the  bottle  of  I’ulCawa,  to  whom  'i'ultolsk  is  mainly 
indelHed  for  its  smierior  civilisation.  This  city,  whlcn 
was  founded  in  I&87,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  \V.  Siberia,  comprising  the  govs.  ol  Tolnlsk 
and  Tomsk:  It  has  2 ecclesiastical,  and  several  l>an- 
cuNtrian  schools,  and  various  clintilable  Ui&iUulions. 
No  convicts  or  malefactors  are  sent  thitlur  from  Kuro- 
pean  Russia,  although  persons  banished  to  Sil»eii.s 
for  ix>litkal  offrncci  are  sometimes  permitted  to  reside 
in  Tobolsk.  ( Mod.  '/'me.,  vol.  xvii.  ; KrmaH,  Hdu-  um 
die  Erde  { D%fSeif$  Trav.  in  Siberia  j Journ.  de  St. 
Pftenbonijt.) 

TOC.\T  (an.  Berita).  a (own  of  Turkey  In  Asia 
Klioor,  path.  Sivas,  on  tho  Tosamlu,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  JexU  Irmak  (an.  Irit),  on  the  luilitofy  road 
from  Samsoom  to  Kharpost,  33  m.  S.S.K.  Amasia,  and 
Mm.  N.N.W.  Sivas,  lat.  40®  V N..  long.  3fi-  Ob'  R. 
Tocat  would  appear  to  have  latterly  decUued  rapidly  In 
|H>p.  and  importance.  Toumefort,  by  whom  it  was 
visited  in  the  early  |Mrt  of  last  century,  says  It  was  then 
much  larger  than  Krtcrotjm  ; and  he  eitiinated  its  pop. 
at  20.COD  Turkish  families,  with  4.00U  Armenian,  aud 
IPK)  or  400Grcek  da,  which, on  the  must  moiierate  hypo- 
thesis, would  make  an  aggregate  of  al>ove  I'iO.OUQ  iiinali. 
%N  t*  Incline,  however,  to  think,  despite  the  higii  authority 
Oil  which  it  is  made,  tliat  tlds  estim.-ite  must  have  been 
iHM-md  the  mark.  At  all  events,  the  pop.  was  estimated 
li)'  Kioneir,  in  lllO,  at  only  GO.nOO  ; and  according  to  Mr. 
llrant.  hy  whom  it  was  visited  in  I*t30,  it  was  tinm  re- 
«liK-i*d  to  a jiop.  of  C.790  families  (between  3.1,OUO  and 
4>i.'iiU  indivUliLsJs),  of  which  5.000  were  Turkish,  1,500 
Anneiii.in.  30  Rom.  t'ath.,  50  Jewish,  and  150  Greek. 
The  position  of  tlic  town  is  striking  and  singular,  being 
built  partly  at  the  bottom,  but  principally  on  the  declivl- 
lii-s  of  two  steep  hills,  on  (lie  side  of  the  narrow  valley  In 
which  U Is  situated.  Toumefurt  says  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  wooo,  have 
two  stories  : that  the  streets  are  pretty  well  paved,  and 
that  (he  springs  rising  in  the  hills  on  which  tne  (own  is 
built  are  so  numerous,  that  each  house  has  Its  peculiar 
founUln.  ( Lettri  f,  II.  4J2.)  According  to  tlie  same  dis- 
tinguished authority,  it  was,  at  the  pt'riod  of  his  visit, 
famom  fur  its  copper  foundries,  Its  Turkey  leather,  aiul 
its  dye  works  ; and  was  (hen  also  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce nf  Asia  Minor.  {I.eUret.  ubi  supra.)  But  Mr. 
Brant  states  that  the  m.\nufacturcs  and,  still  more,  the 
trade  of  Tocat,  have  greatly  dimiiiislie<l ; that  its  nu- 
merous khans  are  empty,  ana  that  it  has  no  symptoms 
nf  activity.  Owing  to  its  situation,  the  climate  at  ccr- 
(aln  seasoiu  is  nppmsirely  hot;  and  It  is  then,  also, 
apt  to  be  unhealUiy.  With  the  rxce{ition  of  (he  tnosqiiei. 
Armeni.in  churches,  and  khans,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  tniikliiig  of  consr^iueiKC.  The  valley,  for 
nlmut  3 m.  above  the  (own  is  nrriipicd  hy  garth  ns  and 
vineyards.  According  to  D'Anvilie,  Toca(  nceupies  (hr 
site  of  the  ancient  Arroa.  {Touin>/ort,  li.  431-.4-18.  ; 
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Kimsseir’t  Asia  iiissor.  656.  t Geagrapb/cai  Journal,  ri. 
319. Ac.) 

TOUMORDR'K,a  market-towa  and  chapeh7of  Rng- 
land,  partly  in  the  par.  of  Rochdale,  co.  Lancaster,  a^ 
partly  in  that  of  liaHrai..  co.  York,  17  m.  N.N.S.  Man- 
chester. Pop.  about  5,000.  The  Inhabs.  are  principally 
employed  in  the  manafketure  of  fustian,  dimity,  vel- 
veteen, and  other  cotton  gooda,  with  wooUen  tabrtca 
similar  to  those  manufactured  at  llalilax  and  .Rochdale. 
The  Rochdale  Canal,  which  paases  by  Todroordea.  haa 
greatly  promoted  its  prosporny,  whlcn  appears  to  have 
Incrcaoed  rapidly  vUnin  the  Last  90  vears.  iParL  Re- 
ports, Ac.) 

TOKAY,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  ZrmpHn,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  113  m.  N.K. 
by  E.  Pestb  ; Ut.  4«^  7'  13"  N..  long.  31®  34'  4"  f. 
Pop.,  3.500.  It  has  a cMhedral,  a Lutheran,  a RefnrmctI, 
and  a United  Greek  church,  a convent  of  Piarists,  ami 
one  of  Capuchins,  and  was  formarly  defeuded  by  a castle 
demolish^  in  1706. 

Tokay  derives  Its  whole  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
entrepbt  fur  the  sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wine  of  the 
same  name,  made  in  the  htlijr  tract  called  the  Hejiallya. 
or  submoiitine  district,  extending  25  ur  80  m.  N.W.  from 
the  town.  The  Tokay  is  produci-d  by  allowing  the  gr.ipes 
to  become  dead-ripe  ; ttie  finest  quality,  or  esscnie. 
being  that  which  flows  from  the  grapes  Iwfore  they  .iro 
trodden  by  (lie  mere  pressure  of  theW  own  wciglit  - the 
next  quality  (a«u6r6ci)  is  that  which  Is  obtained  by  tread- 
ing tlw  grapes,  with  the  aildition  of  a certain  quantity  of 
must,  or  juice  derived  from  common  gra(>cs : (he  third 
and  lowest  onality  {masias)  is  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  afipUcatioD  of  a greater  degree  of  pressure  to  the 
grap<-i,  and  the  addition  of  a still  larger  quantity  of  must. 
vVhen  new,  Tokay  wines  are  of  a brow  nish  yellow  muddy 
colour,  which,  whru  very  old.  changes  to  a greenish  tint. 
The  wine  made  In  favourable  seasons  will  keep  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  and  continues  to  improve  with  age. 
The  best  qualities  are  extremely  rich  and  luscious,  but 
cloying  ; and.  unless  very  old.  too  sweet  for  palates  ac- 
customed to  austerer  w lues.  The  finest  and  oldest  varie- 
ties of  Tokay  fetch  Immense  prices,  as  much  as  7 ducats 
a bottle  having  been  paid  fur  it  1 The  best  qualities  arc 
uiuallr  bought  up  for  tlie  imperial  cellari  s small  quan- 
tities being  sent  as  most  acceptable  presents  to  foreign 
princes  and  distlnguisbt'd  Individuals.  (Ami.  Sat. 
Emeyc.  ; Hentlerson  on  fl  rise,  p.  338.) 

TOLEDO  (an.  7'p/<'/amO,  a celebrated  city  ofSpain, 
formerly  its  metropolis,  in  New  Castile,  cap.  prov. 
of  Us  own  name,  on  tlie  Tagus,  38  m.  S.S.W.  Mi^rid. 
lat.  39^r»3*  24"  N..  lung.  4''  AV  W.  Pop.,  which  in  (he 
I'tlli  century  it  said  to  have  amountecl,  though  this,  no 
duiiiit,  is  a gross  exaggrratiuii,  tu  3oo,b0(i,  is  now  reduced 
to  obuut  15.000.  It  stands  on  a rocky  hill,  nearly  en- 
vironed by  the  river,  and  It  encompassed  by  a wall 
flanked  with  alxMit  150  small  towers,  built  hy  the 
.Moors.  Internally, Toledo  is  acknowledged  to  be  Hi  built, 
pour,  aud  mean;  witli  narruw«tteep,  and  baUly-pav(.d 
Streets.  But  IngUt  says  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Gr.vnoda.  its  situation  is  the  mutt  striking  01  any  in 
Si>win.  Its  fine  irregular  line  of  buildings  covers  the 
summit  and  tip[>cr  (tart  uf  the  hill,  behind  which,  as  ap- 
proached from  Madrid,  the  dark  range  of  (he  Toleuo 
mountains  forms  a majestic  background.  **  Besides  tlie 
numerous  towers  of  its  convents,  churches,  and  stii- 
(lendotit  catliedral^tlie  metro(>oiitan  church  of  .'^pain  ~ 
the  outline  Is  broken  by  other  buildings  of  a more 
grotesouc  or  more  ma»sive  form  ; while,  here  and  tliere. 
the  still  greater  irregularity  of  the  outline  points  to  ages 
too  remote  to  have  left  to  modern  times  any  other  legivcy 
than  their  ruins."  (Spain  in  1830,  |.  31'3.) 

Down  to  the  recent  change's  by  wliich.  as  already  seen 
(antr,  711),  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  have  been  stri(j(M^I 
of  the  greater  portion  i>l  their  enormous  wrollli.  tlie 
revenues  of  the  archldshop  and  clergy  of  Tuledu  were 
immense  ; and  the  pop.  of  the  citv  cuiisisted  principally, 
in  fact,  of  priests  and  friars,  and  tneir  d«H>«'mhuils.  I'he 
cathedrai,  founded  in  587.  is  in  the  same  style  as  those  nf 
Si'viile.  Burgos,  Milan,  Sicna.  and  Bidogna.  Swinburne 
says  that  it  Is  not  tu  be  compared  with  many  we  have  in 
England  ; but  it  has  attracted  tho  mitnlratlun  nf  must 
other  travellen  ; and  lociis  says  that,  exerjiling  the 
calliedral  of  Seville,  it  Is  tno  greatest  and  must  magnifi- 
cent of  Gothic  temples.  (Sen/N.  Ac-«  i- 804.)  According 
to  Twiss,  It  is  hiternally  3S4  ft.  (Lngl.)  in  length.  191  hi 
breadth,  and  107  in  height.  It  has  a tower  and  inirc,  hut 
the  latter  is  said  by  Swinburne  to  lie  in  the  style  of  (he 
Flemish  and  GenDao  spires,  a heap  of  blue  turrets  piled 
one  u{H)n  another.  The  roof  is  sustaine<l  by  S5  columns, 
which  divide  the  church  into  five  aisles.  The  columns 
that  run  along  the  aisles  are  45  (L  in  circ.  There  arc  (18 
painted  windows  ; and  surrounding  the  choir  and  the 
nigh  altar  are  156  marble  and  porphyry  pillars.  ( Tirin's 
Trap.,  IK3.  ; /nghs.)  Its  interior  is  rfivantly,  as  well  as 
most  magnifii'ently  aii«»rncd.  Ihe  clunr  is  covcri'd  with 
r.vrvings  rrf»re»entmg  the  ctnvoiiesl  of  Gran<id.a.  «*xmit*'d 
t>y  Beriiigucte,  a pupil  of  Miciiorl  Aiifciu,  and  I'hilip  dc 
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Borgooa ; And  aijiong  tbepAlotlast  at«  (or  At  AlVevratc 
were)  works  b;  Rubens,  Tili,»n,  Uomhiico  Greco,  VaU'. 
djrke,  Guido,  K.  Cases,  Vincente  Corducho,  Bassano, 
aad  other  masters  of  tba  first  oelebritr.  The  cclllns  of 
tbe  sacristy  U painted  in  ftrsco,  by  L.  (Mordano,  and  lias 
a picture  of  tne  Assumption,  br  Carlo  Maratti.  Tbe 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  are  always  canoiu  of  this  ca* 
t hrdral ; and  the  revenue  of  its  archbishop  once  amounted, 
it  Is  believed,  to  little  less  than  100,000/.  a year  I The 
gold,  sliver,  and  jewels,  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
reserved  in  the  church,  mostly  escaped  falling  Into  the 
ands  of  the  French.  The  ardiblshop  carried  away  the 
more  valuable  articles  to  Cadis  ; those  that  remained  In 
their  places  being  redeemed  for  the  comparatively  trifling 
amount  of  00  arrobas,  or  ‘/.2Mlbs.,of  silver.  Townsend 
sayt.  (hat  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  struck  him  with 
astonishment ; and  in  1S30.  Ingtis  was  told  tliat  tbelriotal 
value  amounted  to  upwards  of  40  millions  of  ducats,  or 
10.000.UOO/.  sterling  I We  have  little  doubt,  however, 
that  had  the  generally  intelligent,  but  sometimes  credu- 
lous traveller,  Inouircd  into  the  fact,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  relict,  so  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the 
elcrg}'.  made  up  the  far  greater  part  of  this  enormous 
sum.  We  apprehend  that  any  capiulist  who  should  offer 
l.f'OO.OUU/.  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  is  at  present,  or 
(hat  ever  was  In  tbe  cathedral,  would  make  a very  bad 
S|K.*cuIation. 

The  .\lcAxar.  once  the  residence  of  (he  Moorish,  and 
afterwards  of  tbe  Castilian  soverelgi>s,  Is  (he  other  prin- 
ci|>al  c<li(ice  In  the  city.  It  is  a uuble  pile  of  3 stories, 
surmounted  by  a balustraile,  and  Airming  a square  of 
^'i()  ft.,  as  measured  bv  Twist.  (Tf-ae.,  IM.)*  Itlsbuilt 
rhiclly  hi  the  Coriiilni.in  and  Comps»ile  orders,  of  the 
dark  stone  with  which  the  Bscurial  is  built.  The  N.  and 
S.  fronts  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  the 
former  by  C'ovarrabias  and  V'eigara,  ami  (he  latter  by 
Juan  de  ilerrera.  When  Toledo  ceosetl  to  Ik*  the  metru- 
ptilis  of  Spain,  the  Alcazar  was  cunverttnl  into  a work- 
nouse,  and  It  was  tubseqiimtly  rmploved  A>r  a silk 
manufactory,  established  by  the  archbishop;  but  it  is 
nuw  untenanted,  and  so  utterly  neglected,  tnat  In  one  of 
its  extensive  vaults  underground  Inglls  encountered  a 
party  of  wandering  gypsies  assembled  round  a huge  fire. 

llesides  the  rathedraJ,  there  are,  or  rather  were,  innu- 
merable churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  other  re- 
ligious buildings.  Few,  however,  of  these  are  worth 
notice.  The  Franciscan  convent  Is,  indeed,  a One  edi- 
fice, and  has  a church  built  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  late  archbp.  Lorenrano  established  a 
lunatic  hoauital  at  Toledo ; built  the  modern  edifice  for 
the  university,  wlilcli  in  Ih30  had  more  than  700  students, 
principally  in  Jurisprudence  ; and  founded  a college  fur 

r[lrls,  each  of  whom  Is  dowried,  provided  thev  do  not  go 
nto  a convent  afterwards,  lliere  are  several  other  col- 
numerous  hospitals  and  asylums,  a handsome  town 
hall,  two  bridges  over  the  I'agus,  one  originally  a Roman 
work,  bearing  a Homan  inscription,  and  terminated  on 
one  side  by  an  arch  with  Corinthian  columns;  a mint, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  llomans.  Ac.  There 
are  a few  pleasant  promenades  around  (he  city,  but  the 
only  public  lounge  in  Toledo  is  the  Plaza  Real  / and 
there,  says  Inglit,  '*  at  certain  hours,  piuticularly  about 
'/o'clock,  it  seems  almivst  like  a convent-ball  of  recrea- 
tion, and  a sacristy  of  a cathedral  united;  for  canons, 
prel^daries,  and  curates,  and  20  different  orders  of 
friars,  arc  seen  standing  m groups,  strolling  under  the 
piazzas,  or  seated  upon  benches,  refreshing  themselves 
w ith  melons  or  grajies.’'  But  this  square  it  b.-ilf  mono- 
polized with  blacksmiths'  shops  ; and  all  (he  others  are 
small,  mean,  and  princi|ially  useful  os  market-places. 
The  houses  are  mostly  floored  with  brick,  and  are  cuu- 
scquenlly  dustr ; and  the  Roman  aqueducts  l>oli)g  de- 
stroyed. water  is  sold  about  the  streets,  carried  In  small 
barrets  on  asses*  backs.  There  is  no  pulilic  place  of 
diversion  of  any  kind : formerly  there  was  a theatre,  but 
It  was  Ruppretted  by  a royal  order  obtained  through  the 
head  of  the  university.  “ Bull  fights  even  are  forbidden 
ill  this  priest-ridden  city  : so  that  unless  processions  of 
saints,  Ac.,  are  to  be  considered  an  amusement,  the 
liihabt.  hare  positively  no  resource  but  in  the  tertuUa. 
Nowhere  are  Spanish  customs  seen  more  pure  than  in 
Toledo,  and  nowhere  is  the  monotony  of  the  lertutia 
more  striking.  The  sole  amusements  are  talking,  or 
playing  batto  for  a very  low  stake  ; and  after  a glass  of 
atua  frttca^  the  party  separates.  In  Toledo,  a certain 
circle  agrees  to  form  a tertuiia : one  house  Is  selected 
where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  the  same  individuals  assemble 
at  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  huur.  everv-  day 
throughout  the  re.ir  1 This  Is  ToIihIu  society.  Nna«l- 
inixture  of  furefra,  or  even  of  modem  Innovation,  is  to 
be  seen  in  Toledo.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear  the  cloak; 
and  the  small  round  high-crowned  Spanbb  hat  Is  worn, 
not  only  by  tbe  peasantry,  but  almost  universally  by 


* Towiiieud  lUles,  "die  quwlrAnsIr  U imft.  by  and 

with  ilw  rrcut  kiaircate,  ibe  gailvry,  ai><l  U.e  co^oaiivitlc,  ha*  an  air  et 
•iegaas  UaiyUctt;." 
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persons  of  all  classes.  Among  tbe  women  no  colours 
are  to  be  seen ; black  is  the  universal  dress,  and  srareely 
aiwooe  enters  a church  unveiled.”  {IngUt.  I.  2d4,  2H.S— 
80s.)  We  roust  add,  however,  that  morals  are  said  to 
Iw  more  correct  there  than  in  almost  any  other  bpanish 

oledo  has,  from  a remote  period,  been  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  sword  blades.  The  royal  sword  manu- 
factory, which  Is  of  great  extent,  and  about  2 m.  from  the 
city,  is  close  to  tbo  river,  which  turns  its  machinery.  It 
once  employed  many  hundred  hands  ; but,  when  visited 
bv  Inglls,  in  IHSO.  only  M were  employed,  who  fioished 
about  H.OOO  swords  a year.  'I'hey  work  by  the  piece, 
and  make  usually  about  100  reals  (20s.)  . per  week; 
some  of  the  roost  Industrious  24  reals  more.  Tlie  art  of 
tempering  the  steel  had,  for  some  time,  declined,  luit  It 
has  since  revived.  ••  'ITio  flexibility  and  temper  of  the 
blaik*s  are  surprising:  there  arc  two  trials  which  each 
blade  must  undergo  ^fore  it  be  pronounced  sound  ; the 
trial  of  flexibility,  and  the  trial  of  tempt-r.  In  the  for- 
mer, it  U thrust  against  a plate  on  the  wall  and  l>ent 
into  an  arc,  at  least  three  parts  of  a circle.  In  the  se- 
cond, it  Is  struck  esigeways  upon  a lemlvn  table,  with  the 
whole  force  which  can  be  given  by  a powerful  man. 
holding  it  with  both  hands.  The  blades  are  polhhtd 
upon  a wheel  of  walnut  wood.”  {Inglit,  1.  313.)  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  sword  manufactory,  Toledo  fabric.m'H 
church  ornaments,  a few  woollens,  for  hospital  use.  with 
pa|ier,  guitar  strings,  coarse  glass,  Ac.,  and  has  some 
dyeing  and  fulling  works.  Its  general  trade  is  very  in- 
signiHcant;  and  a few  years  since  there  was  no  c*>n- 
Tcyancc,  nor  even  a continuous  road,  between  it  aud 
Madriii. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  In  obscurity.  After  hav- 
ing belonged  to  the  Farthaginlans  It  bt*came  a Kumnn 
colony.  Few  traces  of  Roman  edifices,  however,  exist, 
except  part  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  scattered  re. 
mains  of  (he  Roman  walls,  lu  4A7.  it  was  taken  by  the 
Goth*,  and  became  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom  in  Spain, 
till  taken  by  the  Moors  In  711.  Alphonso  VI.  and  Rod- 
rigo Dial  expelled  tbo  htttcr  from  Toledo  in  ; and. 
notw'lthstADdtng  thri*e  vigorous  sieges  In  the  succec'ding 
century.  It  has  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
ever  since.  Its  dec.iy  dates  from  the  rcniovw  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  under  FhiUp  II.  Tlio  celebrated  Car- 
dinal de  Ximenes,  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.,  was.  for  a lengthened  |>eriuii,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  (See /j/ct.  (/{'(ig. ; MtHat%o,(Jeog.<te  Etpalta  t 
AnlUlon  i ,Str/fiA«ntc ; Ticitt  j Totm^nds  Inglit; 
Hod.  Trae.,  xlx.  ; ^c.) 

TULUSA  (an.  7/umo),  a town  of  Spain,  In  Biscay, 
prov.  Uuipuscoa.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Oria  and 
AraJes,  13  in.  S.  by  W.  St.  SelMstian.  Fop.,  according 
to  Mlflauo.  about  5,000.  It  is  placed  in  a narrow  defile, 
surrounded  by  a pentagonal  wall,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  several  gates.  It  is  said  tu  be  handsome, 
and  well  built ; the  streets,  which  are  (brnisbed  with 
footways,  are  clean,  and  lighted  at  night ; and  It  is  tole- 
rably well  supplied  with  water.  Here  arc  2 parish 
churches,  both  fine  buildings,  2 convents,  an  hospital, 
prison,  post-house,  a stone  bridge  across  either  river, 
with  mamifactures  of  arms,  copper  and  earthen  wares, 
woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats,  leather.  Ac.  ; three  fourths 
of  its  inhabitants  being  artisans.  ( MitCano.)  A large 
inarkct  is  held  on  Saturdays.  Tolma  is  one  of  the  IS 
Indep.  towns  in  which  the  provincial  assembly  of  Giii- 

Iuiscua  is  held,  one  of  the  4 alternately  the  seat  of  the 
tigb  Judicial  court  of  the  prov.,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  provincial  archives  and  military  stores  are  kc)rt. 
( MifCano  / Aniillon  ; Inglit,  ^c. ) 

TU>f  SK,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  the  gov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Tom.  a tributary  of  the  Obi.  m. 
K.  by  S.  Tobolsk.  Lat  SC®  'JU*  6*'  N..  long.  Hfio  r .M" 
K.  *'  It  hna  nearly  2,ono  houses,  and  from  8,000  to  10.000 
inhabs.  Here  are  workhouses  for  exiles;  coorse  clutli, 
leather,  and  soap  manufactories ; barracks,  public  mnga- 
sines,  military  and  other  hospitals  ; an  orpWn  house,  a 
dispensary,  Ac.  There  are  a number  of  handsome  houses 
in  s'omsk,  but  the  town  is  Irremlarly  built,  except  the 
part  that  occupies  a hill  overloi^iDg  the  river  Tom  and 
the  country  round.  Next  to  Kratnojarsk,  Tomsk  N the 
cheapest  and  most  plentiful  spot  in  Siberia.”  iDobrlft 
Trav.,  tl  110.)  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathiHlral 
and  anoilier  church,  the  tribunals,  treasury  (m  which  are 
the  magazines  of  furs  collected  as  tribute),  and  two  con- 
vents. The  inhabs.  carry  on  a brisk  trade  with  (he  Cal- 
mucks  and  Ostiaks.  in  cattle,  furs,  Ac. ; and  the  town  »* 
an  emporium  for  distilled  spirits  and  Chinese  goods.  It 
WAS  fnumled  in  1G04. 

The  government  of  which  Tomsk  is  the  cap.  Is,  with 
that  of  Tobolsk,  under  tbe  authority  of  the  Gorernor- 
Geocral  of  W.  Siberia.  Since  lk3S.  It  has  comprised  a 
portlou  of  the  former  government  of  Omsk ; and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  from  1,000.000  to  1,100,000  Inhabs.  m 
183t>,  no  fewer  than  25fi  poods  llilbs.  and  3.133  zolot.  gold 
were  obtained  from  the  different  gold  washings  in  tiiis 
guTcrnroent.  In  Its  general  features,  U is  very  similar  to 
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the  more  louUterlv  pert*  of  the  gOTernmeoU  of  TuboUk,  The  quay,  whkh  waa  otifrinally  conttructed  in  the  Mib 
Yeniteiftk.  *c.  (which  tee).  rrnttirjr.  i*  apacioua  and  eunvenlent ; but  fVtnn  the 

TOSNKINS,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Lot-et-tiaronne.  corporatioo  of  Exeter  (to  which  It  belong*),  nejtlecUns 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  kO  m.  N.  W.  Agen.  I’np..  (n  to  clean  the  channel  of  the  river,  retaeU  drawlnf  more 
iH3€.  ex.  comm..  4.176;  or  Inc.  comm..  7.«ivc  U ii  one  than  9 or  9|  ft.  are  unable  to  come  up  to  It  ( Van*, 
of  the  bc»t  lituated  and  moat  active  town*  In  the  dep.,  Append.  Rt'p.  on  Etfter.')  An  active  roaating  trade  ia, 
having  a coniidrrahle  trade  In  cordage,  hemp,  and  dri«*d  however,  carried  on  from  Topthara.  Markets  on  Satur* 
fruit*,  and  a royal  tobacco  factory.  It  i*  clean  and  well  days  ; fair,  first  Wednesday  In  Aueiist. 
built,  and  communicates  with  the  op|K>*i(e  bank  of  the  1'OllK  A Y.  a scions  bay  of  the  Kngliih  channel  on 
river  by  a new  suspension  bridge-  The  esplAiiade,  a good  the  S.  F.  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  Is  of  a M'miclrcular 
Bouare.  on  the  site  of  an  old  cavUe  destroyed  in  the  reli>  ih.i|te,  opening  to  the  E..  and  nearly  4 m.  across  from 
giou*  wars;  the  towtuhall,  a neat  theatre,  and  some  Torqusv  nr  Hob's  Note  its  N.  to  Meri^  Point  its  S.  bouH'. 
piiblir  l>.atht.  are  worthy  notice.  dsry.  Its  shores  .at  its  mouth  are  on  both  sides  formed 

TOPl.i  rZ  (or  7«'i7»/»/z),  a town  and  walerlmr-nlace  by  ramparts  of  rock,  but  between  these,  In  the  centre,  at 
of  Bohemia,  circ.  l.euineritz,  and  next  to  t’arlstiad,  the  I the  Nittoin  of  the  hay.  the  ground  forms  a vale,  gently 
most  iKipular  piM'e  of  resort  of  its  kind  in  fi^ermany.  It  decl-.iiing  to  the  water's  edge.  Ships  anchor  all  over  tl>« 
is  plrAs.intly  situati'tl  on  the  Saubach.  a small  stream  in  a j Iciy  In  6.  7,  h,  nnd  9 fathoms  water.  'I'he  ground  la 
valley  betwet-ii  (he  Frxgebirgc  and  Mittlegs^irge  moun*  | strong  cUv.  and  holds  remarkably  well , This  spacious 
tains,  47  in.  S W.  Prague.  Its  resident  pop.  amounts  : b.uin  has  iVeqiiently  afforded  shelter  to  the  flor-ts  of  Eng- 
to  little  more  than  ‘i.7U0  but  in  the  height  of  the  season,  ‘ tami.  and  is  celebraterl  in  history  a*  the  place  w here  our 
in  July  and  August,  it  Is  somettin«.-s  visited  by  I'*.(X>'j  < gre.-^t  deliverer.  William  III.,  landed  on  the  evcr«mrmo> 
stratigi-rt.  ( Sturmy'i  Handbook  Jor  S.  iit  rm.)  More  I rable  .Stii  of  November.  IG'VH, 

than  l'4tli  part  of  Us  liousei  are  inns,  at>d  nearly  all  the  TOUG.M’,  a town  of  I^usilan  Saxony,  reg.  Merse> 
rest  arc  IwlKing-house*.  Tho  town  is  ne.xt.  and  rias  been  burg.  rap.  eire.  Torgau  ; on  the  Kibe,  here  crossed  by  a 
improved  of  Ute .years  by  the  addition  of  foot- pavement s ; covered  orirtge,  fifi  m.  M.S.  W.  Berlin.  Pop.  about  6,.‘S00. 
in  the  streets,  and  It  is  well  lighted  at  night ; but  it  has  i ft  I*  pretty  strongly  fortilied,  is  the  seat  oi  the  principal 
no  buildings  worthy  of  notice,  except  such  as  are  c<m-  I courts,  Ac.,  for  it*  circle ; and  has  manufacture*  of 
nected  with  the  baths.  The  principal  baths  are  dis- I wnsdlen  cloths  and  hosiery,  leather,  Ac  . with  some  trade 
tributed  in  4 distinct  hnilditig*;  the  .S(einl>ad.  Filrsten*  ' in  com  and  timber.  'J'he  vicinity  of  Torgau  ha*  beeti 
bader,  FursUiche-Frauenzitumerlsad.and  the  Herrnhaus,  ! the  scene  of  several  conllirts  Of  these,  the  most  tm- 
or  mansion  of  Prince  Clary,  the  proprietor  of  the  town,  portant  took  place  on  the  ;;:id  of  November,  1760.  when 
All  these  are  in  tim  Uaakf  piatz,  or  batii  square.  The  the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  forced,  after 
Steinbad  include*  3 baths,  for  the  gratuitnu*  use  of  the  a def;>erate  resistance,  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
public;  one  fur  the  men.  a second  fur  the  wives  and  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Dauo,  and  gained  a 
daughters  of  rUizem.  and  Che  third  for  the  female  pea-  decisive  victory. 

santry,  Ac.:  the  first  and  last  are  under  ground,  and  TOKNKA,  atown  of  the  Russian  dora.,  N.W.  fttm> 
vaulted  over,  and  may  l>c  compared  to  Urge  inuncUtitl  tier  of  (he  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  on  a peninsula  in 
cellars.  In  the  same  house  are  some  very  comfortable  the  river  Tomca,  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 
private  baths,  supplied  directly  from  the  source.  Tbe  Bothnia,  Ut.  ca°  A4P  W S.,  long.  S4'^  It'  IV'  E.  Fop. 
Vurstenbad  and  Frauenziramerbad  comprise  a number  from  A00to700.  This  little  town,  which  waa  built  by 
of  superior  private  baihs ; the  first  for  gentlemen,  and  the  Swedes,  In  1603,  consists  of  two  principal  streets  of 
the  second  for  ladles.  In  tbe  llerrnhaus,  which  was  the  wooden  houset.  It  has  a considerable  trade  In  the 
usual  residence  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  when  at  exportation  of  stock>flsh,  rein-deer,  skins,  furs.  Iron, 
TbplUz,  there  are  raanv  bathing  apartments  fitted  up  planks,  tar.  butter,  pickM  salmon,  ire.  Tbe  climate  Is 
wKli  great  elegance;  and  aitachod  to  this  mansion  are  very  severe,  though  lets  so.  perhaps,  than  might  be 
some  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  always  open  to  expected  from  Its  high  latlttide.  In  June  the  sun  U 
the  public,  a theatre,  Ac.  The  baths  in  the  (lirdlerhaus  visible  at  midnight  above  the  horizon, 
also  in  the  Baade. pUu.  the  Jews'  baths  and  others  are  Tumea  Is  celebrated  In  the  history  of  science  for  tho 
supplied  from  the  main  sprinn  Without  tho  town,  and  visit  made  to  it  In  1736,  by  the  French  academicians 
in  the  neighbouring  Ivamlcl  of  Schunaii,  arc  many  baths  Maupertui*.  Clalraiit,  Monnier,  and  Camus,  arcom- 
«>f  a lower  temperature  than  in  tlie  town.  In  all  there  panted  by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  with  a view 
are  about  90  private  hath*,  which  are  In  such  constant  to  the  determination  of  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth, 
requisition  when  Tdplitt  is  full.  that,  by  a strict  reguU-  The  n)«rationt  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
tion,  no  person  it  allowed  the  use  of  abalh  and  dressing.  | conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy;  and  there  Is  a dis- 
room  for  mure  than  an  hour  at  a time,  fur  w Inch  from  10  crepancy  of  about  300  toites  between  tbe  Icn^h  of  the 
to  20  kreutzers  are  usually  |udd.  The  springs  arc  saline,  degree  as  determined  by  the  academicians  and  tliat  mea> 
with  a dash  of  iron  ; the  hottest,  or  hauptgufUf,  has  a lured  by  the  Swedish' astronomer  Svanberg,  in  1801. 
temperature  of  about  133  Fahr.  It  emerge*  from  a por-  'I'his  town,  along  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
nhyry  rock,  and  so  abui>damly  that  its  supply.  |»er  hour,  was  reded  to  Russia  by  .Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Fre- 
has  oeen  estimated  at  I.189.G70  cubic  lert  of  water,  driickshauson.  in  IS09.  (Clarkf'$  Tfanrlt,  ix.  341,  Ac., 
The  waters  of  Tdplits  are  particularly  esteemed  in  gout,  hvo.  ed. ; ScknitsJfr,  Im  Russify  tfc.,  p.  634  ; Biograpkie 
and  rheumatic  affections,  (tis<>ases  of  (he  Hitnts.  Ac.,  re-  Vnirerttilt,  art.  Mauprrluif.) 

quiring  tonic  tre.-itment.  Tiic  invalids  of  the  Prussian,  'TURO.  a town  of  bpaln.  In  Leon.  prov.  Zamora,  cap. 
Russian,  and  Austriajt  armies  are  often  sent  here,  and  Intend. ; on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Douru. 
lodged  in  appropriate  buildings.  Of  late  years  a pump-  crusseil  by  a narrow  stone  bridge  of  “£i  arches.  33  m. 
room  has  been  established  m thu  gardeus  of  Prince  K.N.K.  Salamanca.  Pcm.about  10,ooo.  (Mdloao.)  It 
f-'lary.  (g  enclosed  by  old  and  dilapidati^  wall*,  and  enlere<1  try 

The  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  good  and  cheap.  6 gates.  The  streets,  though  broad,  and  on  a declivUr. 
Dr.  Granville  says,  “ 'I'he  living  at  Tdplitz  is,  beyond  are  dirty,  and  Hie  house*  irvdifferent.  It  has  a collegiate, 
mmpari*on.  cheaper  than  lu  any  other  watering  place  I and  IH  p.ir.  churches.  It  formerly  hatl  IS  convents, 
have  vi*itt*<i.  A dinner  at  a tabir  d'hbU  without  wine  with  3 hotplt-tU.  a ruined  alcazar,  or  Moorish  castle,  a 
will  cost  nliout  Is.  Zd.  Ap.irtments  mav  be  hired  at  ' paince  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Berwick,  barracks,  a 
one  of  the  ta*it  hotels,  consisting  of  a (i«Hl-ruom  and  prison,  Ac.  The  Inhabs.  are  principally  occupieil  in  the 
sitting-room,  for  nut  quite  a guinea  a w»i-k.”  {Spas  pj  growing  and  trailing  in  wine,  but  they  hare  aJso  mami- 
iifrmany,  33'1.)  H.itlilng  is  llie  chief  ocviipation  ol  tiie  lactnres  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  brandy,  and 
morning.  The  dimn  r hour  is  1 or  3 o'clock  ; the  after-  lenther.  Toro  is  of  great  but  uncertain  anUuulty. 
noon  is  commonly  S|>rnt  in  excursions;  the  evening  in  It  I*  famous  In  history  for  the  victory  obCiined  in  Its 
the  theatre  or  thesai<^»s;  but  “excej»t  on  ball  night',  vicinity  In  U70.  by  Iwm  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  over 

and  on  the  occ.i*li>ti  of  tome  great  miicerl.  the  town  is  Alphnnso  V.  of  Portugal ; and  for  the  collection  of  Uws 

burlc-d  In  dca»i  silence  by  10  o'clock."  Public  gaming  is  framed  in  l.Vrt,  and  inserted  in  the  Spanish  itahitv-s 

not  allowed  ; but  it  is  ailegi'd  that  gambling  is,  notwiih-  under  tbe  name  of  heyet  i/c  Toro.  (JJrfiaiiu;  Did. 

standing,  extensively  carrird  on.  To'piitz  was  tlie  *cat  (7>'ng..Ai:.) 

of  a diplomatic  congress  in  1HI3.  and  a^min  in  iO.V  TOKONTO.  formerly  lari’,  a town  of  L'pper  Canada, 
{Grant'tUe i SjH-ncer  ; Gin'g  i Atttinan  Sal.  Btuye.  ; j of  w hich  it  ti  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  thure  of  Lake  Ontari<», 
Ac.)  I towards  Us  \V.  extremity,  *ln  Ul.  43^  3'P  N.,  long.  79^ 

T()PSIl.A^f.  a market  town  and  par.  of  i.ngland,  rn.  [ QO'W.  Pop.,  in  12..'i71.  It  was  founded  hy  Governor 
Dvuon,  hmid.  Wonfnrd,  on  the  Kxe,  where  it  t*  joined  i Slrocoe  in  1t94,  and  was  burnt  by  the  American*  In  HIS. 
by  the  Clyst,  4 in.  S.E.  Exeter,  of  which  it  may  be  con-  In  Kti  it  bad  only  about  4.G00  inhabs.,  its  subsequent 
siderod  the  port.  .Are.v  of  par..  1.746  arret.  Pop.  in  1 progress  having  bwn  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  oilier 
IKIII.  3.1X4.  It  consists  of  several  gn«Kl  streets;  the  | town  in  Canada.  It  is  now  a handsome  town,  with  *)va. 
Strand,  in  particular,  at  its  S.  extremity,  ha*  many  re-  1 ciou*  street*  crossing  each  other  at  right  angle*  ; many 
s|M?rialilc  residences,  and  I*  Inhnbited  by  tome  faiuUi*'*  of  i nfit*  buildings  ln-ing  of  brick,  to  which  timber  is  gra- 

fiMMi  fortune.  Tlie  church  is  built  on  an  riniiienreovrr-  dually  giving  place.  The  public  edifices  arc  well  adoptevl 
»'>klng  the  river.  The  living,  a prrpc-t.  cursu*}',  worth  to  tlieir  piir|Hiset,  though  none  of  them  has  a very  strlk- 
'jrnt.  a year.,  is  in  tbe  gilt  of  tin*  dc;in  and  chapter  of  I log  np;H-arnuce : they  comprise  government,  parliament, 
I'.xeter.  The  chief  bn«iiu'*«  of  the  town  i»  ship-buildmg,  ! an«l  court  houses  ; a new  college,  consisting  of  five  brlrk 
and  most  of  thu  mhobs.  are  comiettcd  with  shipping,  j buildings,  (he  central  one  being  surmounit^  by  an  oma- 


TOROPETZ. 

tnenUl  dome,  gorormnent  itoret,  a gaol,  bank,  hospital, 
grammar  achool,  episcopal  church.  Jlc.  The  garrison 
is  •tationrd  about  i m.  W.  of  the  town,  where  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  ll  gturded  bjr  a batter;  and  two 
blockhouses.  Toronto  harbour,  or  bay,  is  formed  br  a 
long  and  narrow  peninsula,  stretching  out  to  the  S.W. 
for  about  6 m.,  and  terminating  in  Gibraltar  point,  on 
which  a lighthouse  has  been  erected.  I'he  b.ny  is  nearly 
circular,  and  about  Um.  aerosi ; it  has  a considerable 
depth  of  water,  and  affords  extensive  and  safe  ouciioring 
ground.  <Vri/  EuRineermg,9(C.) 

Toronto  is  the  residence  of  tlie  gorernor.  the  seat  of 
the  superior  judicial  rmirts,  and  the  place  where  the  par- 
lUmrnt  of  Upper  Canada  assemble.  A good  roilitary 
r«wd  leads  from  It  to  Cook'*  H,iy  in  Lake  Simeoe,  37  ro. 
distant.  ( Mar  (irrgor't  Briiith  America^  toI,  il.) 

Kingston,  at  the  other  extremity  of  I.ake  Ontario,  nn 
Its  S.  shore,  altout  MO  ni.  K.N.K.  Toronto  «’as  the 
former  cap.  of  UpjH?r  ('aiiaila,  and  though  less  central 
has  l>een  considered  bv  many  as  more  eligible  than 
Toronto  for  this  distinction.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
b<i(ir  wliere  ships  of  the  line  may  He  close  to  the  shore ; 
and  is  also  the  site  of  the  principal  naval  dockyard  in  the 
colony.  It  covers  o considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
many  of  its  houses  are  of  stone ; ll  has  scvernl  gord 
uhlic  buildings,  and  themgh  Its  pop  had  declined,  in 
)iCW,  to  3.H77.  it  continues  to  Iw  the  principal  enlrepbt 
of  tite  trade  between  the  Upper  an«l  I.o\rer  prov.  It  was 
fiiund'Hl  In  1(K3  on  the  site  of  Fort  Frontenac. 

TOKOPK’J'Z,  a town  of  Kuropean  Russia,  gov.  Pskof 
on  the  Toropa.  345  m.  S.  Petersburg.  Pop.  al>out  7.SOO. 

It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  com- 
municates by  the  Toropa  with  Riga,  which  renders  it  a 
place  of  some  trade.  It  has  13  churches.  Including  a ca- 
thedral. and  3 convents.  A few  of  Its  houses  arc  of  brick 
or  itmse.  but  the  major  part  are  of  wood,  the  streets  also 
being  paved  with  planks.  On  an  Island  in  the  Toropa  Is  a 
dllapiriated  fort.  Thfs  town,  under  the  name  of  Krfvitch. 
Is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  introduction  Christianity 
by  Vladimir,  about  990.  It  wm  the  cap.  of  a republic, 
which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  I3th  centurr.  Init 
which  in  the  18th  became  subject  to  hereditary  princes. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  I.Mh  eentury  It  betongml  to  the 
Poles,  but  It  was  retaken  by  the  Russians  In  IftOO. 
(Sehnitxler^  Ac  ) 

TOHHINOTON.  a mun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  hund.  Fremington,  partly  on  the  sum- 
mit. and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  on  the  K. 
bank  of  the  I'orrldge,  here  crossed  by  3 bridges.  m. 
S.8.K.  Bideford,  and  .TO  m.  N.W.  F.xeter.  Are.i  of  par., 
3.6<0  acres.  Pop.  in  IK3I,  3.U*t.3.  It  consists  principally 
of  two  p.arAllel  lines  of  tlioroiighfares.  nearly  1 m.  In 
length,  connected  hy  several  short  streets.  The  par. 
church,  which  had  been  mostly  blown  up  hy  an  explosion  , 
of  gunpowder  in  the  civil  wars,  was  rebuilt  In  I6.M  ; and  | 
in  1H.30,  a new  tower  and  octagonal  spire  were  eri'cted.  i 
The  living,  a per|>et.  curacy,  worth  IC^.  a year,  is  In  the  | 
gift  of  Christchurch  Coll.,  Oxford,  ll  Has  a market  ' 
place  surrounded  by  goc*d  houses,  a neat  town  li.all,  places  i 
of  worsliip  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Ac. ; 
almshouses,  a charity  nr  bluc-coat  school  for  33  boys,  and  . 
various  minor  charities.  Near  the  town  is  .Stev^ston.  ' 
the  seat  of  Lord  Rnlie.  who  cut  a canal  In  M23.  wlilch  ' 
skirts  the  hamlet  of  TailiHport,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ttie  'Porridge.  At  this  hamlet,  is  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
of  the  pars,  of  both  Gre.'it  and  I.lltle  Torrington.  A bowl- 
ing-green now  occupies  the  site  of  a c.ntle  erertM  on  an  , 
eminence  S.  of  the  town  in  the  Mlh  century.  Torrlng- 
toii  IS  watched  during  the  winter  months,  but  is  not 
lighted;  and  Its  police  It  said  to  l>e  very  inefficient.  It 
has  a very  indifferent  jail.  The  chief  ocrupatlim  of  the 
Indiislrioui  classes  is  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  is  ^ 
not  confinetl  to  the  town,  hut  gives  employment  to  many  I 
families  of  the  surrounding  district.  {Mun.  Vorp.  H^p.)  \ 
TorriiiKton  appears  to  have  been  first  clmrtcnd  hy  Philip 
and  M.iry;  it  is  now  governed  by  a mayor  and  3 other 
niilermcn  and  13  councillors,  who  hold  petty  sessions 
every  3 weeks.  Other  courts  formeily  held  have  gone 
into  disure.  Corp.  fer.  in  IMfl.  371/.  Torrington  sent 
moms,  to  the  II.  of  C.  down  to  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.. 
when  it  apfiearsto  h.ive  lost  or  relliinuivhed  the  privilege. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  eariilom  of  Torrington  was  con- 
ferred on  Gen.  Monk  : and  It  now  give**  the  title  of  vis- 
count to  the  Ilyng  family.  Markets  on  baturdays  ; fairs, 
Mar  4.,  July  3„  and  Oct.  10.,  for  cattle. 

TOHSIlftK.or  Torjok,  a town  of  European  Russia, 
gov.  Tver.  cap.  distr..  on  the  Tverxa,  13>*  m.  N.W.  Mos- 
cow. l.at.  f»7'’  .W  N. ; Ion.  -W  K,  Pop.  about  12  'ion. 
(/'ossor/.)  It  was  nearly  burnt  dow  n In  ITfu,  since  wlilch 
it  has  been  rebuilt  with  consideratile  regularity  and  w'ith 
rather  wide  streets,  and  though  its  houses  are  sUH  gene- 
rally  of  wood.  Its  public  buildings  arc  mostly  of  stone  r 
the  hatter  includes  a cathedral  and  other  churches,  3 
convents,  a ptoverninent  house,  normal  school,  orphan 
asylum,  Ac.  It  is  famous  for  a holy  spring,  which  at- 
tracts pilgrims  from  all  directions.  Being  on  the  high 
road  from  I’etcrsburg  to  Moscow,  and  haring  also  the 
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best  inn  on  this  road.  It  Is  a place  of  considerable  name, 
ai>d  has  three  lar^  annual  furs.  Its  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  saflron,  or  coloured  and  prepared  Russia 
leather.  A Urge  tra/Dc  Is  carried  on  in  snoet.  gloves,  and 
varkms  articles  of  this  material,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver;  but  the  traveller  had  better  be  on  hli  guard 
against  Imposition,  as  the  dealers  not  only  ask  three  limes 
as  much  for  any  article  as  it  is  worth  and  they  will  take, 
but  also  endeavour  to  substitute  articles  made  of  sheep- 
skin for  tlie  genuine  leather,  which  is  a preparation  of  ox 
hidi^.  {SeknitiLT,  Pottart,  yturray'M  Hnti^book,tcc.) 

ToRTOL.^.  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  inc  W. 
Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lat.  19°  37'  N., 
long.  64®  34' 45"  W.,  between  St.  John's  and  Virgin  Gorda. 
It  is  about  13  m.  In  length  by  3 or  4 In  its  greatest 
breadth.  Fop,,  In  IH3m,  7.731  ; of  whom.  5,193  were 
blarki.  **  This  island  consists  of  a range  of  hills  rising 
I in  some  places  to  the  height  of  1.600  ft.,  and  enclrcHiig  a 
I spacious  harbour,  or  basin  ; they  arc,  for  the  most  part, 

I barren,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  and  there  is  but  one 
valley  of  any  extent  throughout  the  island.  The  town 
of  Tortola  is  nn  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour  at  the  foot 
I of  these  hills,  which  rise  so  close  behind  it  that  many  of 
I the  houses  are  built  within  sea-mark,  and  conseuuenlly 
[ suffer  from  damp.  The  barrack  and  hospital  mr  the 
I troops  are  at  the  .S.K.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  as 
' they  lie  open  to  the  tra<le  winds,  which  blow*  across  the 
harbour,  they  are  not  much  incommotled  by  heat.  But 
' eoniiderahic  sickness,  particularly  from  fever,  has  been 
{ found  to  prevail  among  the  troops  at  Tortola.**  (7W- 
j loch'i  Hrport,  p.  37.)  In  i?39.  5,429cwtl.  sugar,  7.W15 
I galls,  rum.  ana  11,347  lbs.  cotton,  were  imported  into 
I the  U.  Kingdom  from  Tortola;  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  island,  in  1437.  amounted  to  34,739/., 
and  that  of  the  Imports  to  10,436/. 

TORTON  A (an.  Dertona},  a town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
Sardinian  Slates,  div.  Alessandria,  cap  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  crowned  by  a ruined  castle, 
13  m.  R.  by  S.  Alessandria.  Fop.  in  IR3A.  lO.HSL  It 
I was  a place  of  considerable  strcmgtn  till  dismantled  by  the 
' French  In  1796.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  Stulls.  Ac. ; and  some  trade  in  com  and  wine.  It 
appmrs  from  Inscriptions  to  have  been  a Roman  colony, 
under  the  name  ofjmtia. 

TORTOSA  (an.  Derdota'i.  a town  of  Spain,  In  Cata- 
lonia. on  the  N.  bank  of  tlie  Ebro,  about  35  m.  from  Its 
mouth,  and  93  m.  S.W.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  according  to 
Miflano, between  lO.onOaod  11.000.  It  Is  defended  by 
sever.il  outworks,  and  Is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
I towns,  both  uf  which  arc  wailed.  It  is  old  aiul  ill  built, 
and  has  but  one  public  fountain.  The  cathedral  Is  near 
the  river,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  The 
front  is  Ionic,  with  massive  pillars,  some  of  single  stones  ; 
the  choir  is  of  Corinthian  architecture;  but  the  whole 
edifice  it  void  of  taste,  and  Its  interior  is  much  overloaded 
with  ornament.  Townsend  observed  In  the  cloisters  a 
ehnpel  bearing  Indications  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  see  of  Tortota  is  a bishopric,  and  was  very  rich. 
There  are  several  par.  churches,  nine  convents,  a Latin 
school,  hospital,  public  granary,  Ac.;  but,  next  to  the 
eathnini,  tne  principal  edifices  are  the  biihoiTs  palace, 
and  the  mansion  of  the  Vail  Cabra  family.  Tortosa  is 
the  reikicnce  of  a military  governor,  the  seat  of  an  eccle- 
siastical court,  Ac.,  and  has  maoufactures  of  earthenware, 
p.aper.  and  leather  ; a considerable  trade  In  com  and  silk, 
and  on  actire  fishery  and  coasting  trade.  Within  a league 
of  (he  city  are  some  miarriet  of  raluable  marble,  known 
as  'J'orlosa  Jasper.  The  kuerta,  or  plain  of  Tortosa, 
s.ays  Townsend,  **  is  most  delightful.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  you  look  down  upon  a plain  covered  with  vines, 
olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  mulberries,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  : and  through  (his  fertile  vaic  you  trace 
the  meandeririKS  of  the  E!bro.  which  Is  here  wide  amt 
navlgahlc.'*  (iii.  31X5.)  This  town  hod  the  privileges  of 
a Roman  muturiptum  conferre»ion  it  by  Scipio.  On  one 
occasion,  during  the  wars  between  the  SponiaHs  and  the 
>Ioors,  the  women  of  'fortosa  distinguiihed  thrmselres 
so  much,  that  in  1176  the  military  order  of  La  Hacha,  or 
the  “ Flamiicau,”  was  instituted  for  them.  They  also 
enjoyed  several  privileges,  most  of  wbirh  are  now  lost; 
but  It  is  x.iid  that  in  all  matrimonial  ceremonies  ther  still 
maintain  the  right  of  precedence.  (Ptyron  in  Mod.  *frav. 
xvlii. ; T(’wa<md  i MiHuno.) 

T<)TNESS,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  himd.  LVderidge,  on  the  Dart.  9 m. 
from  its  moiitli.  and  20  m.  S.  byE.  Exeter.  Area  of 
p-irl.  bor.,  wliicii  eomprii.es  the  whole  par.  of  Totnesi 
; with  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  I.4II  acres.  Pop.,  in 
I IH31. 4.1.56.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  clean.  euQsista 
principally  of  one  long  street,  that  communicates  at  its 
K.  extremity,  hy  a bridge  of  three  arches,  with  tho 
‘ suburb  of  Bridgetown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
I The  town  is  finely  situated,  the  main  street  gradually 
rising  from  the  water  till  it  reaches  the  tite  of  the  ancient 
castle,  now  a ruin,  on  an  Immense  artificial  mound.com- 
I manding  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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U wu  anrlenUj  nirrounded  bf  a wall,  and  tome  of  the  motl  of  the  naral  ettabiUhmenU,  it  much  tuperlor  w 
ftatewayt  »tUI  rcmala.  The  houtet  are  old  fathioned,  j point  of  appearance.  The  principal  ttreet,  the  rw  4t 
tome  of  them  baring  plasxat.  and  thei;'  u)if«r  ttoriet  | l.ttftiyfUr,  which  intertecU  the  town  in  iu  whole  eatenC, 
frequently  proiecting  bc^nd  the  lower.  But,  with  the  and  Tt  partially  planted  with  treet,  it  the  teat  of  tte 
cxcrptloo  of  a few  on  the  Plymouth  road,  all  the  modem  ' principal  market,  and  U a acene  of  great  bu^e  and 
bulldingt  arc  in  the  Bridgetown  dlrition  ; and  it  it  here  actirity.  It  terminatet  near  the  port  in  the  Place 
that  a further  extention  of  the  town  may  be  looked  for.  <fArmes,  a handtocne  touarc,  plants  with  trees,  one 
(.Vwit.  Boum4.  Hqi.)  The  church  it  a tpaciout,  hand*  tide  of  which  it  formed  oy  the  admlralty.houte.  The 
some  ttructme,  In  the  perpendicular  ityle,  with  a well*  town.hall.  facing  the  commercial  port,  with  two  colottal 
proportioned  tower  at  the  W.  end,  which  hat  octagonal  Ktatuet  in  front,  be  Puget,  regaraed  at  rk<f  tCeewret ; 
l<iimaclci  and  rich  buttretiet.  Id  the  chancel  U a rich  the  houte  occupiea  by  that  ditUogulihed  tculptor,  th« 
atone  tcreen  : it  has  alto  a ttone  pulpit,  enriched  with  old  cathedral.  3 other  churches,  the  court^houte,  military 
tracery  and  thieldi ; iMit  the  altar-piece  it  Grecian,  and  artonal,  occupying  an  ancient  convent,  naval,  military, 
iloet  not  corrptpond  with  (he  rett  of  the  building.  Tint  civil,  and  foundirng  hospiialt,  and  a haodtomc  coin- 
church  appeart  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  1432.  The  munal  college,  are  the  other  chief  public  building*, 
living,  a vicarage  worth  20n/.  a year,  it  in  the  gitt  of  the  'lliough  on  an  arid  toil,  Toulon  it  well  tuppHcd  with 
crown.  There  arc  mecting-houtet  for  tndependenU,  water,  by  tpringt  from  the  mountaint;  and  teveral  of 
WcsIeyatiR,  and  I'liitAriam,  an  oM  guildhall  and  counclU  . I(t  numcroui  public  fountains  are  ornamented  with  ita. 
chainlxT,  a small  theatre,  as»embly>room.  *c.  i tucs.  «(C.  {.Guide  riu  Voyngevr  \ Hugo. Sic.)  Thesub- 

Jiidhac]  de  Toduit,  to  whom  the  manor  wai  given  hj  urln  arc  not  only  increasing,  but,  from  the  rapid  aug- 
VS’Ullam  the  Conqueror,  erected  the  castle  and  aI»o  a ' mentallim  of  the  pop.,  and  imjiortancc  of  the  place,  of 
Benedictine  pHury,  which,  at  the  diitolution.  had  a , l.-Ue  years,  it  hat  been  found  neccitary  to  add  addithmal 
revenue  of  124/.  los.  a year.  It  hat  numerntit  found-  ttoriet  to  the  older  housri.  Since  IKK),  two  iiewqiiartert 
ntioat,  among  which  it  a grammar  school,  established  in  ' have  sprung  up  without  the  walls  ; one  on  the  ccmhI 
l-'iM.  haviiiB  an  income  of  7Uf.  a year.  Tninoit  had  north-eastward  to  Valette,  aud  the  other  on  the  road 
formerly  a thriving  woollen  trade  ; but  at  present  it  has  ^ westward  to  OlHoullet.  1'he  latter  is  tilthy,  fetid,  .ind 
no  manufactures.  Many  of  the  Inhabt.  are  rmi^loyed  in  ' almminable.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Navariii,  and  It 
agriculture,  some  in  Ashing,  and  some  In  navigation,  the  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Genoese  labourert,  who  occupy 
I)art  tiring  navigatile  to  the  town  for  tmall  vestclt.  ; the  tame  place  in  this  that  it  occupied  by  the  Irish  la. 
Warehouses  have  been  built  at  Bridgetown,  on  the  F..  ] bourert  in  most  Knglish  towns.  Owing  to  its  situation 
bank  of  the  river,  and  many  houses  are  building  iu  the  ' at  the  foot  of  high  bare  hills  that  intercept  the  winds 
neighbourhood.  The  town  has  tome  trade  in  the  im-  from  the  N.,  and  reflect  the  sim'i  rays,  the  climate  in 
(lortatlon  of  coal  and  other  articles,  and  may,  on  the  I summer  it  extremely  hot.  {.Ports,  Sfc.  tjf  France .) 
whole,  be  said  to  lie  improving.  (Aftin.  L'orv.  Itcp.\  Toulon  it  the  Brest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  may  be 
Apjicnd.)  It  was  first  incorporated  by  King  John ; and  ^ looked  ujion  as  the  I'lymouth  of  France  ; tiiouKh,  bIih-o 
it  now  governed  by  a mayor,  3 other  aldermcm,  and  1*2  | the  conitructiun  of  the  breakwater  in  riymouth  Smmd. 
councillors.  It  hat  no  co'mmlstlcm  of  the  peace;  but  a the  latter  U luperior,  perhaps,  at  a ru.vdste.nd  to  the  in* 
court  Icct  is  held  once  M year,  and  petty  sessions  occa-  nrr  mad  of  Toulon.  Both  (ne  old  and  new  harbours  are 
sionally.  Corporation  revenue,  in  1*^40.  £Ni/.  'j'he  artificial.  1'he  latter,  formed  bv' hollow  and  bomb-nmof 
iKir.  hat  sent  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  23d  of  jetties,  running  off  from  (he 'K.  and  W.  tides  of  the 
F.dward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the  llcform  Act,  town,  it  suiBcimtIy  extentirc  to  accommodate  30  sail  of 
having  been  in  the  corporation  aud  freemeu.  Keglstered  the  line,  as  many  frigates,  and  an  equal  pro}iortiuii  of 
clectort,  in  IB:}9-4n.  341.  small  craft.  The  entrance  is  shut  by  a lioum.  and  it  it 

Among  other  dittingiilihed  individuals,  Totness  h.os  never  ruffled  by  any  w ind  to  ix'casion  lUmnge.  The  outer 

5iven  birth  to  Kdward  Lye.  the  learned  author  of  the  i tides  uf  the  jetties  nrestmt  two  large  bdtcries,  ereti  with 
)irtionarium  Saeonico  et  Gotkica  J.atinum,  2 vols.  I the  water's  ^ge.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  ruad.  on 
folio.  1772,  and  to  Dr.  Kennicntt.  the  Hebraist,  to  whom  | which  the  harbour  opens,  it  iietwe^n  liie  Crrossc  tour  on 
the  learnt  world  it  indebted  for  a moit  elaborate  and  ' the  one  side,  and  Fort  Kguilette  on  (he  other,  about  620 
excollenl  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible.  In  hit  younger  i fathoms  apart:  the  road  it  a good  deal  encumbered  with 
days  KcnnicoU  was  matter  of  the  grammar  Kbool  in  the  ' banks,  and  the  anchoring-ground  it,  in  part,  foul  and 
town.  I rocky  ; but  in  other  placet  this  is  not  the  cate,  and  alto- 

TOUT.,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Meurtho,  cap.  arrond. ; ! grther  it  it  a very  flue  basin.  The  outer,  or  great  ruad. 
on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a handsome  ttone  bridge  j stead,  to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
of  7 arches,  13  m.  W.  Nancy.  Pop.,  in  IK'A  ex.  comm  . | ii.vrrow  |>enlnsula,  terminating  in  Cape  CepH,  has  deeper 
7,279.  It  It  generally  well  built,  and  its  ttreeCt  have  re*  ; water  and  better  anchorage  thrm  the  inner,  but  it  it  o^ii 
ceully  been  macadamised.  Itt  princip.il  huildlngt  arc  i to  F..  winds,  which  tometimet  throw  in  a heavr  tea. 
the  caUiedral,  a fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  l.Hh  century;  I'lie  laxaretto  stands  ou  a secure  cove.  La  Veche,  on 
the  town.hall,  formerly  the  bishop'i  palace ; the  cavalry  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  road,  with  from  4 to  8 fai^oins 
barracks  and  magaxinos,  civil  hutpiCal,  corn-hall,  col-  water. 

lege,  oAo/toi'r.  Ac  Its  manufactures  comprise  calicoes,  1'he  arsenal  of  Toulon  it  one  of  the  finest  in  Euro|ie. 
muslins,  woollens,  hosieir.  and  earthenware.  This  town  It  occupiea  a surface  of  3.'>4.140  tq.  metres  (87  acres),  and 
was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Lrsuri  conquered  by  Cxtar.  has  dry  docks,  aud  every  accommodation  for  the  con* 
It  was  ceded  by  Charles  the  .Simple  to  the  Kinp.  Henry  structlexi,  repair,  and  outfit  of  ships.  In  general,  from 
the  Fowler,  and  was  not  definitively  annexed  to  France  3,000  to  4,000  free  workmen  are  employed  within  its 
till  1.VV2.  Baron  Louis,  Admiral  dc  liigny.  and  several  walls;  but  in  1841.  when  unusual  activity  prevailed  in 
diitlngiiiihed  generals  have  been  among  the  natives  of  I all  the  French  |Kirts.  there  were  between  .\UOO  and 
Tout.  {Ilugo.^c.)  I 6,000  labourers  etnplojcd,  exclusive  of  above  3..VM 

TOULON. afamous  sea-port  town  of  France,  being  the  criminals. 

2d,  nr.  perhaps,  since  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  the  1st  naval  j The  rope  house,  constructed  by  V.nulwtn,  Is  1130  feet 
port  in  the  kingdom  ; dep.  Var,  of  which,  though  not  the  i in  length  and  04  In  breadth.  The  docks,  slips,  shed*, 
cap.  It  is  bv  far  the  large.<t  and  most  important  tow  n,  at  the  I mast-house,  sail  factory,  magasines.  Ac.,  are  on  a grand 
bottom  of  one  of  (he  liue^t  harbours  of  the  Medlterra-  scale,  though,  as  a «hip.bundlngport,Toulon  has  hitherto 
nean.3?m.  R.S.E.  Marseilles,  and  190  m.  S.S.K.  Lyons  ; \ been  inferior  to  L’ Orient  aiMl  Hocheibrt.  A new  arsenal 
lat.  43'-’  V 10"  N.,  long.  .W  40"  K.  Pop.,  In  1836.  I meant  as  an  appem^e  (o  the  old.  has  been  recently 
cx  com.,  29,918.,  and  Inc.  com.  3.^, 322 ; but  in  1841,  the  laid  out.  The  depot  of  oak  timber  is  the  largest  in 
pop.  was  estimated  at  S.’i.OOO ; though  this,  nrobably.  In-  | France.  The  bogne.  instituted  in  1682.  is.  from  want  of 
eludes  the  garrison,  and  the  JonjaiM  In  the  bagne.  The  I room  on  shore,  established  on  Itoard  some  hulks : it  is  oc> 
town,  which  is  of  an  oral  shape,  the  lunger  side  facing  I cupied  bv  criminals  cundcmniHl  to  hard  labour  for  IU 
the  sea.  **  rises  gracefully  and  majestically  towards  the  > years  and  under.  l*hecoit  of  each  criminal  amounts  to 
N.,  extending  her  ramparts  to  tiie  foot  of  a chain  of  veij  near  1 fr.  a day. 

high  mountains,  stretching  from  the  K.  to  the  W.  Tim  | The  mercantile  port,  « hich  it  bordered  by  a fine  quay, 
position  of  the  place  would  be  nicturt'sque  and  Imnutlful.  ' it  shut  off  from  the  harlKiur,  fur  men-of-war.  by  a lino 
were  there  the  mast  verdure  ; but  the  rocks  and  mouu.  of  dismasted  vessels.  {Hugo.)  The  imports  consist 
tains  are  arid.  bare,  and  totally  destitute  of  covering,  or  ^ chieflv  of  cum.  flour,  s.vlt  provisions,  timber,  Ac.,  fur  thu 
umbrage  of  any  kind.  The  town  Is  strongly  fortitie>i,  ust^  or  the  naval  establishments  ; and  the  exports,  of  oil, 
being  surrounded  by  a double  rampart,  and  a Urge  and  capers,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  orangt*s.  and  other  fruits, 
diH’p  ditch,  defenilod  to  the  E.,  VS'„  and  N.,  by  hills  co.  ' with  cloth,  hosiery,  soap.  Ac.,  manuracturrd  In  the  tow  n. 
vered  with  rnloubts.  Among  the  forts  that  of  1-a  M.vlgue  I The  trade  of  the  port  has  hitherto  been  inconsideralile, 
(on  a peninsula  to  (lie  .8.E.)  is  llio  romt  remarkanle.  hut  it  has  materially  increased  since  the  conquest  of  Al- 
not  onir  for  its  extent,  but  the  solidity  of  lisroimmc.  giers.  and  will  probably  continue  to  iiKroasc.  In  |hii 
tion.  Latterly  works  hg,rc  been  in  progress  for  uniting  eight  steamers  were  continually  plying  between  TouUm 
the  town  to  this  fortress,  and  n solid  ramp.vrt  with  losses  and  Afrlc.i,  Corsica,  Italv,  and  the  East,  and  two  small 
has  been  already  raisesl.”  {Ports,  Sfc.  pf  France,  202^;  vesselsto  La  ^’vne.  Toulon  Is  thecap. ofanarrond.  and  2 
999.)  Toulon  is  divided  into  the  ol«l  and  new  town  ; both  c.vnton«,and  is  the  residence  of  a naval  prefect,  a commit, 
are  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  street*  of  the  fi>rmer  arc  i.vry-general,  and  of  numerous  other  government  oflireni 
narrow  and  crowdott,  and  ail  the  sipiare*.  except  oise,  are  and  foreign  consuls  ; it  has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdio. 
tmall  Olid  Irregular.  The  new  quarter,  in  which  arc  tion  and  commerce,  a board  ofcuitoms,  a college,  schooU 
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of  hydroffTnphy  and  marina  artillery,  coiirae*  of  iteometry  i 
aud  mathrmatict,  aaoriety  of  art*,  and  an  earelimt  naTiil 
mttsmm,  public  library,  gorrrnment,  pawn,  and  tarings' 
banks,  a theatre,  with  a stationary  cum|>an}‘,  public 
baths,  Ac. 

Toulon  appears  to  hare  existed  In  the  time  of  the  Ro> 
nans.  In  more  modem  times  It  was  ocoaiionally  at- 
tacked by  African  corsairs,  and  to  defend  it  from  these 
Incmilons,  I.ouis  XII.  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
Oroste.tour  at  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  road,  which  was 
finished  by  Francis  I.  Henry  IV.  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  old  port,  now  appropriated  to  merchant 
vessels  in  l-MH.  But  it  Is  wholly  indebted  for  its  modern 
importance  a>  a great  naral  port  and  a strong  mlllury posi- 
tion. to  Louis  XIV..  who  expended  vast  sums  on  its  lortl- 
firations,  and  nn  the  arsenal  and  harbour.  It  was  unsuc- 
cewfully  besief^  Prince  Rugmc  In  1707.  Haring.  In 
17113.  been  delirerea  up  by  the  royalists  to  Uie  English 
and  S|-uiuiards.  It  was  retaken  by  the  republlc.ins.  after  a 
siege  in  which  Napoleon  gave  the  first  decided  proofs  of 
his  extraordinary  military  talents.  On  eracuating  the 
town  the  allies  set  fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to  the  ships 
they  were  unable  to  carry  off;  the  fortiflcatlons  have 
since  lieen  thoroughly  repaired,  and  several  new  works 
constructed,  to  that  It  Is  stronger  now  than  ever,  and  If 
properly  garrisoned  would  be  all  but  Impregnable.  ( P</rts 
and  ArtfHoU  of  France  ; Hngo,  Art.  Var.;  Guide  det 
Fi-vnui-ur  m France:  Diet.  Grog.) 

ToCLOL  SE,  or  THOULOUSK  (an.  Toioea).  one 
of  the  princhiai  and  most  ancient  cities  In  the  S.  of 
France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Garonne,  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Languedoc 
and  Krlare  with  that  river,  132  m.  S.K.  Bordeaux  ; lat. 
43f>  3.V  4G"  N..  long.  I®  36'  »»"  F.  Pop.,  In  IH»;,  ex. 
com..  6A.Q13  ; or  with  com.,  77,373.  tnglla  calls  It  a fine 
large  nourishing  place,  sittiated  In  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance, and  containing  many  fine  edifices,  and  remarkable 
oitjerts  (StPitzeriand  and  the  Pyrenees,  310.) ; but.  ac- 
conlmg  to  Hugo,  Toulouse,  before  the  revululion  of  17^ 
was  /urt  taide.  and  is  still  far  from  being  a fine  town, 
notwithst.'inding  all  that  has  been  done  for  its  emix‘lllsh- 
ment.  It  is  very  irregularly  laid  out ; Us  streets,  which 
are  mmtiy  narrow,  crooked.  llUpaved  with  roundoff  peb- 
bles  from  the  river,  and  dirty,  form  a complete  labyrinth. 
Nearly  all  the  buildings  are  of  red  brick  cement^  with 
had  mortar,  whkb,  being  blackened  by  age,  gives  the 
town  a gloomy  appearance : tho  older  houses,  and  those 
in  the  lower  Quarters,  consist  of  sun  dried  bricks,  in 
frames  of  wood  work,  and  arc  greatly  dilapidated.  But 
within  the  last  00  years  the  civic  authorities  have  under- 
taken many  Improvements:  on  entargit,  on  redretse  let 
prmcipaics  rues  ; on  plutre  ee  ra'<m  ne  pent  rebdtir  ; on 
assainit  ce  qu'on  ne  pent  emoettir  ; on  debtaie  let  an^ 
riennet  places,  on  en  forme  de  noureUct  ; on  jette  d bar 
dfs  cosu/r«cfi9iu  religieuset,  mutilesdepuis  la  suppression 
dcs  coupcnit : on  utilise  dt-segiisesabandonn^es.  (Hugo, 
art  Haute  Garonne.)  The  shape  of  Toulouse  Is  an  Ir* 
regular  oval;  the  city  comprises  an  Island  In  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  on  that  side  Is  Ordered  by  good  ouays : on 
other  sides  it  has  been  till  lately  lnclos«‘d  uy  walls, 
flanked  with  large  round  Cowers.  But  these  are  gra- 
tlually  disappe.iring : and  their  place  is  being  occupied 
tiy  good  houses,  and  regular  streets.  Inglis  says  that  he 
had  not  teen  any  provincial  town  in  France  with  such 
extensive  suburb  as  Toulouse.  The  city  communicates 
with  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprian,  across  the  Garonne,  by 
a massive  free*stone  brloge  of  7 arches,  built  In  the 
Utter  half  of  the  IGth  century,  at  the  further  end  of 
wliich  a modern  triumphal  arch  has  be«*n  erected. 

The  princi|xd  open  space  is  the  Place  du  CapUole, 
serving  for  the  grand  dauly  market,  which,  according  to 
IngiU.  is  admirably  siipnlied.  This  large  quadrangle  is 
oninmented  nt  each  of  its  four  comers  with  a handsome 
fountain.  Thecapitol,  or  town>h.*ill,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  on  its  K.  side,  in  the  Ionic  order,  is  nearly 
130  yartU  In  length.  In  it  are  several  spacious  halls:  one 
l»  ornamented  with  the  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
natives  of  the  city  ; and  another,  called  the  SaUe  de  fVe- 
mcncc  Isaure,  has  a marble  statue  of  that  distinguished 
l.idy.  tlie  great  patronoss  of  the  " Floral  Gamea.*'  The 
theatre  mviipics  one  wing  of  the  capitol ; but  it  Is  badly 
planned  and  decorated.  The  otlier  skies  of  the  square 
j are  chiefly  occupied  by  hotels  aud  cafes.  Several  of  the 
other  squares  are  omamented  with  fountains,  and  planted 
like  tlio  public  promenades  on  tbo  banks  of  the  canals, 
and  tire  Garonne. 

Several  of  the  churches  are  worth  a visit.  The  ca- 
thedral it  platined  on  a magnificent  scale,  but  unfinished : 
the  nave,  wliich  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  pro- 
bribly  cUt4‘s  from  about  the  13th  century.  The  most 
ancient  church,  that  of  St.  Servin.  has  been  erected, 
arcurding  to  Hugo,  on  the  site  of  a very  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo:  It  is  a heavy  Gothic  building,  part 
Itring  said  (o  date,  from  the  9th  century,  (hough  the 
greater  portion  is  much  more  mpdern,  partlcularir  the 
choir.  Among  its  ornaments,  if  so  we  may  call  them, 
Inglis  noticed  a bas-relief  caricature  of  Calvin,  as  a hog  In 


a pulpit  preaching ! and  that  tliere  might  be  no  mistake 
in  Ibe  matter,  the  words,  lUslum  le  pt>rc  pricMant,  were 
inscribed  below  I This  church  Is  rkn  in  relics  presented 
by  several  popes,  and  other  persons  : it  has  a cu)K>la  sup- 
porting a lofty  spire.  The  churches  of  La  Daurade  and 
Daibii^e  deserve  mention : in  tlie  former  Clemetvce  Isaure 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  burled,  aud  on  the  grand  altar 
are  iireserved  the  gtriden  (lowers  presented  to  the  suc- 
cessml  poets  at  the  floral  games.  Toulouse  is  said  to 
have  had,  at  one  period,  fiO  churches,  but  many  have 
been  converted  to  other  purposes.  Orte  icrvei  lor  the 
museum,  in  the  picture  gallei^  of  which  arc  some  pro- 
ditciions  of  the  bMt  masters  of  Italy,  with  a much  larger 
number  of  copies ; while  in  tho  cloisters  attached  is  a 
fine  collection  of  antiquities  excavated  near  Martrrs,  in 
1H27.  The  best  iruxb'rn  building  after  the  capitol,  is  the 
prefecture,  formerly  the  archbishop's  palace. 

Toulouse  was  tilt  recently  ill  suppllwt  with  water:  hut 
It  Is  now  amply  provided  with  that  great  necessarr,  fur- 
nished to  numerous  nublic  and  private  fountains  from  a 
handsome  chateau  d*eau,  or  reservoir.  Among  the  other 
public  hitildings  may  be  specified  3 large  hospitals,  tho 
Ponts-Jumeaux,  or  double  brldm  over  the  3 canals  at 
their  junction,  the  veterinarv  s^ool,  public  slaughter- 
house, mint,  new  edifice  for  the  royal  court  and  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction  ; the  nublir  libraries , containing 
together  about  60,000  vols..  school  of  artillery,  barracks, 
arsenal,  polygon,  gunpowder  and  other  large  mills,  he, 
Toulouse  it  the  cap.  of  the  lOth  military  div.  of  France, 
and  an  archpishopa  see.  Previously  to  the  Revolution  it 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  leading  French  universities ; and 
it  has  now  a university  academy,  with  faculties  of  law, 
sciences,  literature,  and  theology:  it  has  also  a royal 
academy  of  sciences.  Ac.,  societies  of  medicine,  paint- 
ing. arts,  and  agriculture,  some  of  which  grant  prizes  to 
luccesf  fill  caudidates,  alter  the  example  set  at  the  floral 
k'ames  of  old.  The  jardin  det  plantes  at  Toulouse  is  the 
largest  and  finest  in  France  after  that  of  Parli.  {Guide  du 
l otfogeur,  Sfc.) 

The  floral  games,  prevtonsty  alluded  to.  appear  to 
have  been  instituti*d  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. They  were  originally  held*  on  the  I st  of  May  ; and 
consisted  of  a trial  of  skill  among  the  ports  and  trouba^ 
dovrs  of  the  vicinity,  those  who  reciU*d  the  best  verses 
receiving  the  prize,  which  consisted  of  golden  flowers. 
Cicmencf)  Isaure,  the  lady  mentioned  as  tho  great  pa- 
troness of  these  games,  b^uealheil,  in  1340,  tho  bulk  of 
her  fortune  to  the  civic  authorities,  to  be  expendM  by 
them  in  f6tes  and  prizes  at  floral  games,  to  be  hold  an- 
nually in  her  house,  on  tho  1st  and  3d  of  May.  These 
games  were  finally  superseded  by  the  creation  of  the 
academy  of  belles  lettret  in  1694,  the  directors  of  which 
gave  prize*  for  the  best  papers. 

Toulouse  bai  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  eJothz, 
silks,  gauzes,  printed  cottons  (indicmsc#).  cotton  yam, 
flies  and  Steel  wares,  paper,  wax  lights,  musical  strings, 
and  vermicelli,  with  dyrfng-house*,  distUlrries,  a cannon 
foundry,  and  a royal  tobacco  manufactory.  It  has  also  a 
large  trade  In  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
SpimUh  wool,  and  colonial  produce.  Inglis  says,  The 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  placet  of  residence  in  Europe.  Within  the 
city,  every  thing  is  about  one  fourth  part  dearer  than  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  owing  to  the  octrois.  But  in  tho 
markets  held  In  the  ncighitouring  vIMages,  meat  Is  sold 
at  3d.  and  .3^.  |>er  lb. ; fowls  are  not  more  than  lOrl.  a 
pair  : a fine  turkey  costs  but  2z.  Gd.  or  3z.  ; eggs,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  arc  rerrmrkably  abundant  and  cheap  : and 
wine  does  not  exceed  I4d.  per  bottle,  'lire  crnintry  is 
thickly  covered  with  country-houses;  ami  one  of  these, 
flirnished,  and  suitalde  for  a small  family,  and  with  nn 
excellent  garden,  may  be  had  for  4U0  (r„  or  15f.,  per 
annum.” 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  city  but  that  it 
is  very  ancient.  It  was  tlie  cap.  of  tho  Tcctosages  ; and 
having  been  taken  by  the  Homans,  anno  l(J6  u.c..  they 
afterwards  embellished  it  with  numerous  splendid  edu 
fires  : but  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  time  and 
the  attacks  of  tho  barlMirians.  Uiesc  structures  have  bs-en 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  sumo  vestiges  of  tho 
amphithuatre.  and  of  a few  other  buildings,  are  all  that 
now  remain  to  mark  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  Roman 
masters.  It  was  successively  the  cap.  of  tho  Visigotbic 
kiugilom  of  (laul  and  Aijuttnine.  and  was  thencefor- 
ward governed  l»y  its  *»wn  rendal  counts  till  1271,  whew  it 
wus  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Toulousr^  is  principally  celebraterl  in  recent  times  for 
the  sanguinary  conflict  that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  on 
the  lOth  of  April,  IhU,  between  tne  allied  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  French,  under  Marshal 
.Soult  The  alliri  were  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
the  advantage  of  position  was  on  the  ski*  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  a desperate  resistance,  the  latter  were 
driven  from  the  .Mont  Rave,  and  obliged  soon  after  to 
evacuate  the  city.  The  loss  on  lioth  sidM  was  very  great, 
e^tieciolly  on  that  of  the  victors,  who  had  4.fi.Mi  men. 
killed  and  wounded : the  French  lou  amounted  to  about 
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3.UOO  men.  Unrortunatcly,  thU  «'m  a u»eles«  ucrlfle«, 
u Napoleon  had  already  abdicated;  but.  though  the 
contrary  hac  been  itated,  it  Ucertaln  that  Mar»hal  Soult 
was  wholly  ienorant  of  the  circumatance.  {Napier's 
FfninMular  frar.  »i.  fi31>.  Ac.) 

The  inhaba.  of  Toulouse  appear,  even  In  the  estimation 
of  their  enuntrrmen,  to  be  endued  with  a very  large  share 
of  that  versatility  which  has  been  said,  thnugh.  perhaps, 
without  much  foundation,  to  be  a distingulihing  trait  in 
the  French  character.  ••  (3omme  Pcaicutioii  n'eil  pas 

fir^vdi'e  chei  Ic  Tolousain  d’un  Jiteemeni  redcclil,  il  u* 
irre  mAlhrureuscment.  avec  trnp  do  facility,  bus  esevs 
dont  eiisiiile  il  a lieu  de  se  rep<‘ntir : alnsl.  on  le  vuit 
m.a««uirrer,  en  qtiHque  sort  avec  jole,  les  Protestans  lors 
dr  la  .St.  Barthflomy.  et  durant  les  guerres  du  ('alri- 
nisme  ; le  vertueux  pr^ident  Durants,  it  IV-poque  de  la 
Uirtte;  les  rorali»U‘s  pendant  la  Itevulution,  et  les  pa- 
trintes  i la  Rcstauratimi : il  a4*eueiUe  avec  traiutiort  Na- 
pnl^n  durant  son  regne,  et  plus  tard.  avec  le  m^me 
enthotiiiasmc,  Wellington  et  son  armce ; il  aivassine 
ensuilc  le  general  linmel.  qul  »eut  k*  sauver  de  Pannr- 
chie  : ainsi,  il  nst  taujours  le  jouct  de  la  versatility  de  son 
raraetere.  et  Pinstrument  le  plus  docile  do  toutes  les 
sctinesde  barbaric  auxqitelles  le  poiitscnt  Ics  hummes 
arJetisqui  veulent  i’ogarer.”  (Dtct.Gf’ig.) 

Toulotue  ha<  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. among  whom  may  be  si>ecine<i  Cujas.  the  great- 
est civilian  of  moticm  times,  born  here  inl.V.i<*;  Hny- 
mond,  eoiint  of  Touhnjse,  so  celebrated  lu  the  first 
crusade;  M.  dcVillele,  Lite  minister  of  France,  Ac.  (Mar- 
tfniere.  liraitd  DicItutiHnirr,  art.  Tuu/ouse  ; Hugo,  art. 
Hiiutr  fiaronug  ; Dici.Oiog.  j Guide  du  Voya^cur  i /h- 
giii't  Striizrriond 

TOI  KN.W  (FIcm.  Doomik).  a town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  lUiiiault,  cap.  arrond.  and  of  two  cantons,  on  the 
Scheldt,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  45  m.  W.S.W. 
Brussels ; lat.  600  36'  ao"  N..  long.  W'  17"  R.  Pop., 
in  iP).919.  Tournar  covers  nearly  as  much  ground 
AS  Lisle,  though  so  niuch  less  populous.  Us  former  for- 
tlficalions  were  demolished  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
but  since  IKH  it  has  been  surrounded  anew  with  military 
works,  and  hat  a good  cita>icl.  The  Scheldt,  crossed  here 
by  several  hying  bridges,  divides  Tournvy  into  two  parts, 
ciUled  the  Old  and  New  Towns : the  latter  is  well  buill, 
and  has  a fine  quay  along  the  river,  which  forms  a fa- 
vourite promenade ; but,  excepting  its  hiitoriral  recol- 
lections, (he  former  has  little  to  render  it  interesting. 

'I'he  cathedral,  a line  Gothic  building,  with  five  tuwers 
and  spires,  supposed  to  have  l>een  a bishop's  see  as  early 
as  the  .Hh  century,  was  formerly  richly  adorned,  but  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  French  revolutionary  phrenxy. 
I'he  old  abbey  of  St.  Marlin  has  been  of  late  years  levrliM 
with  the  ground,  to  give  place  to  the  town- hall  and  pub- 
lic gardens.  Few  other  buildings  are  wortliy  of  notice; 
though  there  are  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  including 
one  fur  aged  ecclesiastics,  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  theatre,  atbenwum, 
academy  of  (Ino  arts,  episcopal  seminary,  many  good 
private  schools,  a vuiut-de-pittf,  Ac.  Witnout  the  walls 
are  several  suburbs.  Tournay  Is  one  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  must  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  industry  at  a very  earlr  period, 
since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Sotitia  hmp^ii  of  toe  .Vh 
century  as  oi>e  of  the  fifteen  towns  In  the  empire  having 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  yam  At  present, 
Vandermaelen  states,  that  three-fourths  of  its  ^p.  are 
employed  in  Its  various  manufactures,  and  that  from 
I2.(Vmj  to  16,000  looms  are  supposed  to  be  employed  In  its 
commune.  {Diet  de  Hainaut.)  Hosiery,  r^icoes,  and 
linen  fabrics,  camlets,  yam  of  varions  kin^,  waistcoats, 
nud  all  kinds  of  articles  of  dress,  with  carpets,  for  which 
Tournay  is  deservedly  famnus,  arc  the  principal  articles 
M trade  ; but  large  quantities  of.  earthenware,  bronie 
goods  and  hardware,  Curasao,  acid  other  liqueurs,  are 
nia<1e  ; and  there  are  numerous  breweries,  sslt-rc(ii>eries, 
tanneries,  dyeing-huuses,  Ac.  Full-aged  cottoo-spinnert 
get  about  I fr.  3.5  c.  a day.  working  about  12  or  14  hours ; 
l>iit  one-fourth  part  of  the  hands  employed  ore  children. 
Weavers  get  from  1 fr.  25  c.  to  1 1 fr.  In  the  royal  carpet 
factory,  the  workmen  obtain  from  2 to  2)  fr.  a day,  though 
there  also  many  children  are  employr'd,  who  enter  at  6 
enrs  of  age.  {Hnnri‘lo<im  Wearert'  Report.)  Tournay 
as  various  charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  ska 
work{>eople.  for  pensioning  the  widows  of  weavers,  Ac., 
and  children  are  not  suffered  to  Ik*  too  laborimisly  em- 

rdoyed.  {iit>e  Voudermarlen'i  Diet.)  The  Sciicldt,  which 
s navigable  to  the  town  for  veuets  of  I5U  tons,  is  the 
principal  channel  fur  theconvryaocrtolhctown  of  coals, 
spkus.  dyeing  m.*iterlals,  tobacco,  deals,  brandy,  wiites, 
and  fur  the  export  of  tlie  maiiufartured  goods,  chalk, 
bitilding  stone,  oil,  Ac.,  produced  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity.  Tournay  has  probably  experienced  as  many 
vicivsiludes  as  any  town  in  Kumpe.  It  It  the  CirUtu 
iirrriorum,  taken  by  Julius  Cwsar,  and  has  since  be- 
longed to  an  infinite  number  of  maMeri,  and  been  taken 
and  retaken  over  and  over  again.  ( yondermaelen  Diet, 
de  Hainautt  i Diet.  Geog. ; De  Cloet ; Part.  Rept.) 
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I TOURS  (an.  Otmromeufut),  a city  of  France,  dep. 
lndre-et-I.A)ire.  of  which  It  Is  the  rap  ; it  Is  surrounded 
by  extensive  and  fertile  plaint,  and  is  Itself  placed  on  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Cher,  close  In  the  point  of  their  confluence,  127  m.  S.  W. 
Paris.  I,at- 47®  23' 46"  N..  long,  0°  41"  K.  Pop.,  In 
1^1,  36.G60.  “ Tours  Is  well  known  as  a favourite  retreat 
of  tCngllsh  absentees.  Great  part  of  the  town  it  new  ; 
and  the  streets,  several  of  which  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  clean,  luhitantial,  and  many  elegant,  give  it  an 
air  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  abundance,  possess^  by  few 
other  cities  In  France.  The  lieauty  of  Tours  has  arisen 
since  the  Hevniution,  and  has.  indee<i.  sprung  out  of  it.  for 
great  f*art  of  it  has  been  ndmllt  u|>on  an  improvtYl  filan.'* 
(tnghs,  p.3f>i.)  And,  in  fort,  the  older  parts  of  the  city 
still  consist  of  narrow,  cro«»kc«l.  and  dirty  streets,  with 
mean  and  tli-buMt  houses.  It  is  surrounded  by  plantt'd 
boulevards  on  tiie  site  of  its  am  ittit  furtlilcatiuns  ; it  has 
12  ditTorent  entrances,  and  6 sulmrbs.  It  communicates 
with  the  onp^iite  bank  of  the  l.oire  by  <me  of  the  finest 
hriiiges  in  Europe,  c'Uirtructed  chiefly  between  1762  and 
1777:  it  is  of  stone,  level  on  the  summit,  475  yards  in 
length  by  16  in  breadth,  and  has  15  arches,  each  26i 
yards  in  tp.in.  Over  the  Cher  arc  tw<»  bridges,  one  or 
17  and  the  other  of  » arches.  From  the  bridge  over  the 
I Ix)ire  a noble  street,  tl»o  Rue  Hoyaie,  straight,  spacious, 
Isnrdered  with  footways,  and  lined  with  iinifurm  build- 
ings of  freestone.  Intersects  the  town  in  its  entire 
breadth,  terminating  on  ttie  S.  in  the  arenue  de  Gram- 
mvnt,  leading  to  the  imatler  bridge  over  the  Cher.  At 
the  Commencement  of  tliis  stri'ci,  close  to  the  lioire. 
Is  a handsome  snuare ; in  which  are  the  town-hall  .-uid 
the  departmental  mu'eum,  new  and  symmetrical  build- 
ings, the  latter  rontdinhig  upw.-irds  of  200  paintings.  The 
cathoiiral  is  said  to  have  been  founde<l  in  tne  4th  century, 
burnt  down  in  the  Gth,  rebuilt  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  but 
again  burnt  down  in  the  Pith  century;  after  which  its 
r»n-onstructlon  proceedwi  so  tinwir  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1550.  It  h.oa  a noble  front,  fUnked  by  two 
towers,  built  by  Henry  V.  of  England.  Its  interior, 
ttiough  not  beautiful,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  contains 
rmicli  staintHi  glass,  together  with  the  matisoleum  of  the 
childfrn  of  Charles  \'lll.  A curious  coIlrctJon  of  MSS. 
is  keiit  in  Ibis  catlteilral.  The  other  churches  are  mostly 
sman  ami  gliwroy,  and  possess  Mule  worth  notice.  The 
lo-called  Tower  of  Charlemagne  is  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martuj,  destroved  In  l7Sf7,  of 
which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  lx?  tiie  abbis.  The 
archbishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
kingdom:  the  prefecture,  court. liouse,  college,  general 
hospital,  exchange,  theatre,  barracks,  prison,  and  a 
I highly  om.'unenti'd  fuuntalii  in  the  market-place,  are  the 
other  most  conspicuous  olijects.  'i'his  city  is  the  seat  of 
I courts  of  primary  juristiictiun  and  commerce,  a chamber 
of  commerce,  council  of  prud’horames,  societies  of  agrl- 
I culture,  sciences,  arts,  Ac.;  onU  h.is  co«»rsrs  of  practi^ 

I geometry,  a library  said  to  comprise  40,000  volumes,  a 
! cabinet  of  natural  nistorv,  and  ^tanic  garden.  It  was 
here  that  Louis  XL  estaltlislied  the  silk  manufacturers  ho 
I Invited  nut  of  Italy  ; and  it  was  fur  a considerable  period 
' famous  for  its  silks ; but  it  has  long  been  far  turnaued  in 
: this  department  by  Lyons,  which  has  peculiar  advantages 
! fur  the  prosecution  or  the  silk  manufacture.  Next  to  ttat 
' of  silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
' manufactures  of  Tours  consist  principally  of  woollen 
I cloths,  carpets,  and  woollen  yam  ; but  they  ore  not  ex- 
; tensive  ; and  the  trade  of  the  city  is  chiefly  in  the  retail 
i supply  of  its  Inhabs.  and  visiters. 

I The  promenades  round  Tours  are  charming ; among 
thesethe  elm-avenue  is  tlie  most  conspictious ; the  quay 
Is  also  pleasant.  The  onvirons  of  the  cilv  fumish  the 
most  agreeable  walks : innumerable  little 'paths  lead  in 
every  direction  through  the  fields,  and  among  the  knolls 
and  copses.  Tours.  20  years  ago,  was  as  cheap  a rrsi- 
dcDco  AS  any  place  on  the  Loire ; txit  a great  advance  In 
the  prices  of  every  thing,  and  particularly  house-rent, 
has  naturally  followed  the  apnrobAtiun  of  Tours  by  the 
Kuglish.  Immediately  after  tne  war.  a large  house,  with 
evrry  convenience,  ami  a garden  of  two  or  three  acres, 
might  have  born  had  for  W/.  a year  ; but  this  sum  may 
now  be  more  than  doubled.  Frovisiont  arc  still  mode, 
rale  in  price,  and  wooti  is  lest  expensive  here  than  in 
most  other  p,irts  of  France.”  Besides  the  English,  Tours 
is  much  resorted  to  by  French  gentry,  who.  tliough  In 
independent  cirrumst-vices,  are  not  rich  enough  to  afford 
the  cxp«*nse  of  living  In  tlm  metropolis.  'I'he  castle  of 
Pituix  let  Tonri,  built  by  l^mii  XL,  where  he  princi- 
pally resided.  Is  al>out  I m.  firnn  the  city.  It  is  cr>n- 
•trui'ted  of  brick;  is  emlKisomed  in  wood;  and  has  a 
veneraiile  appearanee.  In  its  cba|*«'l  it  a portrait  of 
Louis,  dressed  in  armour,  t.aking  off  his  helmet  to  tlie 
Virgin  and  Infant.  {Ittglis.  p.354.) 

Among  the  eminent  men  to  whom  Tottrs  has  given 
birth,  mat  be  speritie«l  t'ardlnal  Amlanse,  prime  minister 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  Kapin,  the  author  of  the  much  ad- 
mired I^in  poem,  D ’ ettUu  Ihrrtorum.  and  of  several 
critical  publications.  Itapin  hat  not  forgotten  to  ccle- 
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br»t«  the  praiiet  of  hU  oatiTe  clt)’,  and  the  surrouDdlng 
country, 

Aikk  omnem  rirk,  et  fomSbnt  enm, 

^atanmi  imnun<a»  trartuv  rt  anvrn«  trvuniJitni 
Flumitu,  TUirrrow]i>«  uirniur  m litorr  colln  - 
(Kitd  im-nMrvm  tuiU  ojnttmwn  m<r(ibu<  urbcTDf 
St  rt  mOTT»  (Kmuli,  <iurm  »«K-a  l«MI* 

Tr*c*tftntrm,  hKlt  corll  drtnMtlA  U«ndum> 

Ad«l«  uml>T«i  nvtnoruin  •leniM  ^ tt  moliia  ««mprr 
CiiAmltw  inu  twrtu,  «t  nunq*i«m  bine  IkvKm. 

lib.  I.  Un»  4ii9,  td  (k  llrotirr,  Puiv  1780. 
Creconrt,  the  poet,  was  alio  a native  of  Tourg.  and 
St.  (Jregory,  hence  railed  Gregorj*  of  Tourg,  wag  for  a 
Irnsthenca  period  bighop  of  the  gee. 

lW»rs  wag  anrimtljf  the  cap.  of  the  r*ronr»,  conquered 
br  a«jw  W M.c.  In  the  5th  century,  it  l>er.utiethe 

cap.  of  the  3ti  Lyonnaige.  After  many  »ici»»itudcg  it  fdl 
into  the  haiuJg  of  the  Flantagenets  ; and  furmetl  a part 
of  the  Kngliih  dominioni.  till  1204,  when  it  wag  annexed 
to  the  I'renrb  crown-  Otvg.  ; JJt/go  art  indrr-rt- 

Loirrt  Cuttle  du  fo^tifeur.) 

roi'MI.N,  a coniidcrable  town  of  A«iatlc  Ruggia, 
BOT.  Tul>ol%k.  on  the  Toura,  120  m.  S.W.  ToboUk. 
Vop.,  In  K)5,  9,213.  It  tg  gituated  in  a fertile  tract,  .and 
it«  Inhnbi.  are  gaid  by  Cochrane  to  bo  lx>tb  wc.'ilthy  and 
h»M>itahic ; though,  according  to  Dobell,  little  can  Iw 
Mid  in  favour  of  their  morali.  (Trapfh,  U.  In 

almost  everry  house  the  manufacture  of  a coarge  kind  of 
cnr}M>ting  gold  all  over  Siberia  U carricil  on  ; and  its 
taiineneg,  which  are  mure  extensive  than  any  others  in 
the  government,  employ  nearly  30o  workmen,  and  pro- 
duce giKxis  to  the  value  of  more  than  l,(Ni<i,(lOU  roubles  a 
year.  (Jvuf-n.  de  SL  I’eterebourg.)  In  the  tunghbour- 
h(M>d  are  extensive  forests,  and  vast  qiiantittes  of  mitts, 
with  carriages,  and  various  wooden  articles,  are  madu 
for  exf^ortation ; besides  which  the  town  h.ts  a large  trade 
in  tlnitKT,  tallow,  hides,  embroidery,  vegetables  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  cattle,  Ac.  It  was  the  first  town  founded 
by  the  Rutsianv  in  Silsrrla,  having  t>ocn  built  in  I.Sitii,  on 
the  site  of  a previous  Tartar  city  colled  Tchinchii-Turn, 
or  “ the  townoftlenghli.”  (tWArawc;  DobcU  ; Erman, 
Reite  «»«  die  Krdc { Journ.de  SS.  Petenbuurg.) 

'I'OCKNUS.  a town  of  France,  dep.  SafU»c-et-Lnire, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Saone,  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  5 
Arches,  between  Macon  and  ('halous,  IG  m.  N.N.K.ihe 
former,  and  about  the  same  distance  8.  the  latter.  Pop., 
in  iKStk  ex.  comm.,  4.4tiO.  It  stands  on  a declivity 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  a Benedictine  abbey,  witico 
formerly  possessed  extensive  privileges.  It  is  clean, 
weiUbuIU,  and  has  some  good  public  rdlllccs.  Us  trade 
is  principally  in  corn,  wine,  and  building  stones,  gent 
down  the  Saone  to  Lyons.  (Z/m^o,  ffc.'i 

TOWCESTER,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
cn.  Northampton,  hund.  Towcester,  on  the  Tow,  here 
ernsted  by  three  bridges,  8 ni.  S.W.  Northampton. 
Area  of  par.  2,790  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.G71.  The  town 
ronvists  principally  of  three  streets,  at  the  union  of  the 
roads  from  Stony  Stratford.  Northampton,  and  Daventry. 
it  stands  on  the  ancient  Watling  Street,  and  was  pro- 
bably a Roman  station.  The  church  Is  a neat  edifice, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  1 1th  century.  The  living,  a 
vicarage,  worth  2174  a year,  is  in  the  ^ft  of  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Here  are  chapels  fur  various 
dissenting  sects  ; a grammar-school,  foundeii  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  pert  of 
the  revenues  of  a college  dating  from  the  reign  ui  Henry 
VI. ; several  alms-houses,  Ac.  Markets  on  Tuesdays: 
fairs  four  times  yearly. 

TRAFALGAR  (Cape),  a promontory  of  the  S.W. 
f^oast  of  Spain,  prov.  Anoalusia,  25  ro.  N .W’.  Tarillk,  in 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  of  which.  Indeed,  it  forms  the 
N.  W.  extremity,  lot.  36®  KP  IV'  N..  long.  6®  P W. 
This  cape,  which  in  antiquity  was  called  the  promontory 
of  Juno  \Ju»onii  provtontorium),  is  low,  and  terminates 
in  two  points,  the  most  easterly  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  3 round  lower. 

t'ape  Trafalgar  is  famous  in  naval  history  for  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  virinity  on  the  21st  of  October,  IMgS, 
betwci'U  the  combined  French  and  8p.anigh  firc^,  under 
Admirals  Villeneuve  and  Gravina,  and  the  Eugliih  fleet 
under  Lord  Nelson.  The  former  hud  33  sail  of  the  line 
and  7 large  frigates,  while  the  fl«et  of  the  latter  only 
amounted  to  27  sail  of  the  line  and  3 frigates  ; but  the  su- 

(M>riur  skill  arxi  gallantry  of  the  British  a<tmlral.  ami  of 
>i»  officers  and  men.  far  more  than  compensated  fur  the 
nominal  inferiority  of  the  English  fleet,  ami  secured  for 
the  country  the  greatest  naval  victory’ recorded  in  her  an- 
nals. No  fewer  than  19  Frerveh  and  Sixanlsh  line  of  battle 
ships  were  captured,  and  4 that  had  e$ru|><>d  from  the 
action  were  suLst*qurntly  taken  by  Sir  liichard  Straclian  ; 
the  other  vessels  111.01  escaped  into  Cadis  being,  at  the  same 
time,  mostly  rendered  unserviceable.  Unfortunately  this 
great  and  decisive  victory  was  not  acquired  without  a 
very  heavy  loss.  Nelson,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  lived  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet 

'l‘|{.kJ.\NOl’Ol,l  (calleil  by  the  Turks  Orikhoro), 
a town  of  Kuro{>can  Turkey,  prov-  Itnuroelia,  sanj. 
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Gallipoli,  on  the  Maritxa,  45  m.  S..8.W.  Adrlanople, 
lat.  41®  7' 30'  N.,  long.  2i*.®  18'  \V  K.  It  is  said  to 
have  a population  of  if>.000  inhabitants  ; is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  has  a considc-rable  ruinmrrre; 
blit  it  lies  so  miirh  out  of  tho  routes  usually  resorted 
to  by  trareliers.  that  we  have  but  little  iurormatiuo 
re»tx*cting  it. 

TKAl.KE,  aparl.bor.  and  marit.  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Kerry,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  within 
about  2 m.of  the  head  of  I'ralcc  Bay,  near  the  BaMymuIlcn 
river.  65m.  N.W.  (.‘ork.  Pop.  of  pari. Imr.,  wfiich  In- 
cludes an  are.i  of  634  arres,  in  lul,  9,5<>2,  and  now 
( IK421  prolabiy  i.1,000.  Tralee  Is  a rapidly-increasing, 
thriving  town.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  it  was  llitfe 
else  than  a congregation  of  cabins;  but  now.  to  use  (ho 
' words  of  Mr.  Inglis,  It  has  streets  that  would  not  dis- 
‘ grace  the  best  Quarters  of  any  city ; and  these  not  streets 
of  business,  which  it  also  has.  but  tlreru  containing 
I gentlemen’s  houses,  or,  at  all  events,  houses  which  no 
I gsmtleman  might  be  ashamed  to  live  In.  1 have  no 
' heiiution  in  pronouncing  T^ale<^  altogether  tlie  most 
[ thriving  town  I have  seen  since  leivvlng  Clonmel;  and 
I in  tome  resfiorts  it  leaves  t!luumcl  behiml  it.  Its  retail 
trade  U extensive  and  Improving,  and  many  of  thu 
dealers  am  wealthy.  As  good  sbo|>s  are  to  be  found  in 
Tralee  ns  In  Cork;  and  the  stock  in  many  of  them  is 
very  extensive.  1 was  at  Tralee  on  a market  day.  and 
I do  not  recollect  to  havo  k'en  a busier  place.  Inde- 
pendently of  an  extensive  supply  of  country  produce, 
there  wns  a very  abundant  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
maiiufartured  go^s  and  apparel,  and  every  shop  in 
the  town  was  crowded  to  the  door.  House  rent  it  high 
here;  higher,  in  fact,  tlian  in  any  Euglish  co.  town. 
'Hiere  it  a spa  in  the  viciulty  a good  deal  rcsoric’d  to  for 
its  waters:  its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  a nnmlrer  of 
pretty  country  houses  have  been  erected  in  llie  neigh- 
bimrnnod.'’  (1.  V.'i2, 

The  public  buildings  and  establishments  comprise 
a handsome  par.  church,  two  large  Rom.  4'atii.  chaiiels. 
a nunnery,  to  which  an  excelU-ut  si  hool  for  girls  is 
attachs'd,  several  meeting-houses  for  dissemters,  a new 
county  court-house,  which  is  to  every  way  a handsome 
and  commodious  structure”  a fever  hospital, 

a lunatic  asylum,  a county  infirmary,  infantry  barracks 
for  COO  men.  two  breweries,  a distillery.  Ac.  The  town 
stands  ou  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  who  has 
thrown  open  the  pleasure-grounds,  attached  (o  the  castle 
in  its  Immediate  vicinity,  to  the  tnhab.  Sir  K.  Denny  U 
alto  patron  of  the  living  of  Tralee,  worth  above  Aitil.  a 
year.  Exclusive  of  the  girls'  school,  Tralee  has  a 
Catholic  free-ichool.  and  otlicr  schools,  two  of  which  are 
subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.  Ik 
sent  2 nunns.  to  the  Irish  H.  ofC.,  and  since  the  union 
it  has  sent  I mcm.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of  election  was  nominally 
vested  in  the  old  corporation,  dissolved  by  the  act  3 A 4 
Victoria,  cap.  106. ; but  it  was.  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a nomination  bor. ; and  it  Is  stated  by  the  Boundary 
Commiuioners,  **  that  it  has  generally  happened  th^ 
the  people  of  the  town  and  their  p.'irlfameiitary  repre- 
sentative were  total  strangers  to  each  other ; and  It  is  a 
fact  worth  mentiuntng,  that  several  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable persons,  amongst  whom  was  the  provost  him- 
self, could  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  present  member  I ’* 
K».  electors,  in  1839-4U,  296. 

'The  CO.  assises  are  held  here;  and  genera!  sessitma 
four  times  a year;  and  petty  sessions  on  Tuesdays.  It 
U,  also,  a constabulary  and  coastguard  station.  Mar- 
kets on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  : fairs  May  3.,  Aug.  4., 
Oct.  0.,  Nov.  7.,  and  Dec.  13.  Post-office  revenue,  in 
1830.  1.2374;  In  1836.  I.5II4  The  Provincial  Bank  had 
a branch  opened  here  in  18^.  the  Batik  of  Ireland  and 
the  National  Bank  in  1835,  and  the  Agricultural  la 
1836. 

'I'he  port  Is  included  in  that  of  Limerick.  Ow  ing  to  the 
shallow  nets  of  the  water  In  the  river,  barges  of  more 
than  forty  tons  were,  till  latciv,  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
BicimcrviUe,  about  2 m.  S.^V.  from  the  town,  wliilo 
vestcls  of  greater  burden  were  coinpelltM  to  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  lighters,  at  the  San-phlrc  islands,  iu 
the  l»y  abimt  G m.  \V.  from  the  town.  In  the  view  of 
obTi.atlng  this  inconvcnlettcc,  a ship  ranal,  1.5  ft.  deep, 
lias  been  rut  from  tiic*  bay  to  a basin  adjacent  to  the 
town,  where  vessels  of  StXUons  may  now  load  and  un- 
load. If  (his  canal  have  the  success  that  has  been  anti- 
cipated. it  will  lie  of  great  service  to  the  trade  of  Tralee. 
The  v.olue  of  the  exports,  w hich  princifially  consist  of 
corn  and  provisions,  amounted,  in  to  42,31.V. 

li  is  a singular  and  not  ratily-cxpl.-iined  fact,  that,  not- 
willistanding  all  the  proofs  of  prosjicritv  fuuivd  in  'I'ralou 
and  its  vicinity,  wages  are  extremely  low,  employment 
scarce,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  very  much 
depressed. 

THANI,  a soa-port  town  of  S Italy,  kingd.  Naples, 
prov.  Terra  dt  Bari,  cap.  cant,  on  (ho  .Adriatic.  26 
m.  N-W,  Bari.  lat.  41®  17'  5"  N.,  long.  iV  3fi" 
K.  Pop.  n.ikxi.  It  U surrounded  by  a baslioned  wall. 
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with  a fow  on  the  Und  »Wr,  and  ha*  a citadel.  la 
not  a place  of  any  ftrength.  The  atrecta,  which  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  are  flanked  with  in.hutlt  houaea, 
cacei»t  round  the  port,  where  there  are  aomo  private 
dwelllnga  that  would  not  dligrace  the  hett  p^t  of 
Rome.  Ita  large  cathedral,  erected  more  than  ala  cen- 
turiea  atro.  U tald  by  Swinburne  to  be  in  a very  mean 
taate,  with  prepoaterooa  omaroenta  and  clumsy  pillara. 
Kacliiaiveoftlie  cathedral  It  haa  about  20  other  churchet, 
with  fi  convenU  for  monks  (one  of  which,  the  motwtery 
of  St,  Clare,  la  a rnagnlflcent  structure),  2 nunneries,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a large  semlnarr.  and  a theatre,  said  to 
l»e  inferior  only  to  those  of  Naples.  Trani  la  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  great  civil  courU  of  the  kinrfom.  of  a tiii^or 
crimioal  court,  of  aciril  tribunal  for  the  prov.,  and  la  the 
residence  of  many  old  families.  It  labours  under  a 
great  deficiency  of  spring  water,  so  that  the  Inhabitants 
are  oWIged  principally  to  depend  ou  rain  water  collected 
in  cisterns.  It  exijorti  com,  oil,  sweet  wine  of  goi>d 
quality,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  producUof  the  vicinity. 
Sf>me  cotton  atuiR  are  produced  in  the  town,  of  cotton 
raised  In  llie  cant.  The  ramparts  ctwnroand  a fine  view 
both  townitis  the  Interior  and  the  sea.  . . 

The  harlwur.  which  la  nearly  encircled  by  the  town, 
has  naturally  deep  water,  but  owing  to  the  acramulation 
of  sand  thrown  in  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  filth  from  the 
surrounding  houses,  it  la  so  much  filled  up  as  to  be 
accessible  only  to  the  amallest  boaU,  while  in  summer 
the  stench  it  intolerable.  Of  course,  were  It  »n  the 
hands  of  a vigorous  enterprising  people,  It  would  be 
very  soon  cleaned  out.  The  few  vessels  that  carrT  on 
the  languishing  trade  of  the  town  are  obliged  to 
anchor  about  2 m.  offshore,  being  laden  by  lighters. 

In  iri02  a contest  took  place  under  the  walls  of  thU 
town,  between  1 1 French,  and  as  many  Spanish  knights. 
The  c<mibaUnts  fought  till  there  remained  only  6 
Sn.-mish  and  4 French  knights : the  latter  then  alighted 
and  defemletl  themselves  behind  their  horses,  at  behind 
aramiurt.  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  iSirim- 
iurnr't  7Vo  SiciUet,  1.  IW,  Cravat's  Tour,  p.  92 ; 
/ia^poUi,  fiC->  ^ . 

TKANtillKBAH.  atown  and  sea-port  of  Hindosian. 
ln'imiglnR  to  Denmark,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  sur- 
rounded  by  Iho  British  district  of  Tanjore.  between  two 
amisoftheCavcry.  140 m.  SS.W.  Madras,  lat.  11°  O'  IV 
N..  long.  8l«  .M'  .10"  E.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  iU  small 
territory  about  20,000.  Tranquelnif  is  surrounded  ^ 
bastioni'd  ramparts  faced  with  mxuonry.  a»>d  at  its  S.E. 
angle  it  the  citadel  of  Uansburgh.  in  wlilcli  Is  an  old  cas- 
tellated building,  serving  for  the  government  offices,  and 
having  a light  house  on/Us  highest  point.  The  town  is 
small  but  very  neat  and  dean,  there  not  a naUve 

hut  or  other  mean  structure  within  Its  * alU.  The  prin- 
cip^  streets  may  be  called  bandsorae,  the  whitened 
hcHises  l)dng  of  two  or  three  stories,  w ith  liule  Greciw 
porticoes  of  three  or  four  plUars  proiectlng  into  the 
street,  and  windowed  generally  with  rattan  lattices.  The 
government  house,  two  Protestant  churches  and  a Porlu- 
gueic  Roman  ( athnllc  chapel  arc  In  the  towji.  the  reU. 
gious  missions  at  'I  r-inquebarare  said  by  Malcolm  to  have 
greatly  d<^llned  of  late.  ($.£.  Asia,  U.  6H.)  1 here  is  no 
harbour  In  the  Cavery  for  vessels  of  a larger  class  than 
Imais.  which  have  .■vcc  ordlngly  to  anchor  outside  the  surf 
In  the  hay.  It  h.»i,  however,  some  iraflic  by  sea  with 
B«nigal.  tlie  MaUvlvar  coast,  the  Straits'  settlements,  Cey- 
ion  Ac.;  it  has  also  manulhetures  of  salt,  and  cotton 
The  revenues  are  derived  from  the  government 
sh  ire  of  the  rice  rulLivation.  the  sale  of  arrack,  tobacco, 
tish.nU.  Ac.,  ami  tlw  customs,  but  they  are  scanty.  {b.I. 
iinzfttrer,  Ac.)  ....  >■  j 

TRASSYLVAN1.\  (Gena  StrAcisAgrgm,  Magy.  and 
Slav.  Urdeti,  an.  Dacia  Mrdittrrnnca),  the  moil  h. 
prov.  of  the  Aiiitriiin  empire,  comprised  betweirn  the 
4'rth  and  4Hth  degs.  N.  lal.,  and  chiefly  between  the 
Wmi  and  IWUh  K.  hmg.,  having  Hungary  on  the  N. 
an<l  W,,  and  on  the  K.  and  S.  Moldavia  and  ^^all4cllu. 
from  wliich  it  if  separatetl  by  the  main  chain  of  Uie 
t'arpatlilans.  It  is  of  a square  shape:  greatest  length 
ami  l»readth  about  Uh  m.  each.  Area  esUmated  at  20.400 
sq.m.  IW.in  1K3').2.0M5.1'00.  {Berghaus.  AUg. 

Ac.)  Most  iMsrt  of  the  iiirfftcels  covered  with  rainlfita- 
liotis  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  rise  In  Mount 
Hukhest,  near  Kronstadt,  to  nearly  8,700  ft.  in  height: 
these,  however,  give  pl.-vce  In  the  N.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Szanins.  in  the  centre  to  that  of  the  Maroi.  and  in  the  n. 
to  that  of  the  AluU.  AH  these  rivers,  of  whicli  the 
M.vrns  is  the  principal,  rise  in  Transylvania,  and  have, 
more  nr  less,  a W.  course,  the  gcuer.d  slo|«t  of  the  coun- 
try  being  towards  the  W.  J he  first  two  are  inbulwici 
of  the  TheUs.  the  last  )olns  the  Danube  in  Wal  achia: 
Ihi*  banks  of  all.  and  particularly  the  Maros.  arc  Oensijlf 
w.MKlrd  (whence  the  modern  name  of  the  prov.).  and 
tx>ssesft  CDnsiderable  picturesque  beauty.  It  Is  in  ge- 
neral well  watered,  and  in  the  S.  are  some  extensive 
marshes.  As  the  country  at  large  is  rather  an  elevatro 
table  land,  the  climate  is  cold,  though  in  parts 

healthy.  Tiie  soil  is  of  very  various  qualities;  the 
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mountains  are  generally  BraoUic  or  calcareous,  but  tho 
plains  and  valleys  are  of^  very  fertile,  and.  notwiih- 
sUudiag  the  backwardness  of  agrk'uUurc,  a surplus  of 
corn  over  the  qiuiitity  required  for  home  demand  is  ge- 
nerally produced.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye.  buck  w heat, 
and  matse.  most  kinds  of  pulse,  potatoes,  and  garden 
vegeubles,  are  cultivated  ; wine  is  one  of  the  leading 
products  of  the  country  ; In  the  orchards  apples,  pears, 
plums,  apricots,  almonds,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  Ac.,  are 
grown  ; and  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  saflh)n,  and  clover,  are 
ordinary  crops.  The  lands  are,  in  general,  held  under 
a feudal  tenure,  as  In  Hungary,  except  in  the  Saxon- 
land,  which  dlviilon  of  the  province  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  iridustriously  cultivated. 

Transylvania  is  divided  principally  among  three  dis- 
tinct nations  ; the  Magyar,  the  Sxekler.  and  the  Saxon, 
each  of  which  has  a share  in  the  governmeot  of  the 
country.  They  inhabit  diflbreut  districts  : the  Magyars 
(with  the  Walfachs)  occupy  the  wliolc  W.  and  centre ; 
the  Steklers  the  E.  and  S.E.;  and  Uie  Saxons  the 
greater  mut  of  the  S.,  with  a porttoo  of  the  N.K. 
[Pagd,  11.  360.  and  Map.l  The  first  occupy  at  least 
3-.Mhs  of  the  entire  principality,  of  which  Clautenberg 
is  the  au)..  and  the  Sieklers  and  Saxons  about  l-Mh 
each;  Maros- Vasarhely  being  tlie  chief  town  of  the 
former,  ar^  Hermanst^t  of  the  latter.  With  these 
races  arc  intermixed  a number  of  Poles,  Gypsies,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Ac.  We  subjoin  a sutement.  which  Is  pro- 
bably not  fir  from  accurate,  of  the  number  of  the  dimT- 
ent  races  of  pco)>le  Inhibiting  Transylvania,  and  of  thu 
numbers  attachra  to  the  different  religions : • 


RacMon'aople.  | Reiigtem. 

niaivars 

IViuUi-hs,  Ac. 
SieSIcn 

I'criei  - • 

(ivpdei 

Jews,  Creeks,  Ar> 
tneiuani.  Ac. 

Total 

.ynjVNl  Homiin  CalhoUcs, 
1/XkiJlOol  rniird  Creek 
vtrreek  t'atiMsHca 
SUI,UIX>1  t;*lrirUsts  • 

. . I.iithevans 

40XM)o!  rmtorlans  • 

|*J«ws  %mt  all  other 
lect* 

4V»/no 

AmiIo 
CO /mo 

2 ,1  •(,»)/  «oJ Total 

V.ntHVKii* 

The  Magvars  and  Wallachs  have  been  already  de- 
scribed {ante.  p.  4.  .■«.  Ac.).  The  Sreklers,  termevl  by 
the  l-atin  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  Sicuh.  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  a barbarian  horde  that 
had  scttli-d  in  the  province  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power.  The  Magyars,  on  entering  the  country 
in  the  loth  century,  finding  the  Szeklers  cognate  with 
themselves  In  features,  language,  character,  Ac.,  left 
them  In  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  lands  they 
had  inberiU'd.  on  condition  of  their  guarding  the  Magyar 
frontier  on  that  side.  They  were  not  even  rendered 
tributary,  and  to  this  day  the  Steklers  bold  themselves 
to  he  noble  born,  free,  and  equal.  But  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries  many  changes  have  crept  into  ibelr  condi- 
tion, “ The  richer  and  more  powerful  have  gradually 
introduced  on  iheir.own  esiaies  the  system  in  operation 
in  other  parts  of  IVansvlvanla.  and  the  peasant  and  the 
seigneur  are  now  found  In  the  Sieklcr-land  as  elsewhere. 
Titles,  too,  and  patents  of  nobility  have  been  freely  scat- 
tered through  the  country ; Uxatlon.  also,  and  the 
forcible  lntro»iuctlon  of  the  border  system  instead  of  the 
desultory  service  of  former  limes,  have  made  great 
changes.  At  almost  ali  those  changes,  however,  have 
been  Introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
often  by  the  employment  of  open  force,  they  are  still  re- 
garded a*  Illegal  by  the  Sieklers,  who  are  consequently 
among  the  most  dlscnntenteil  of  any  poriiou  of  the 
Transylvanians.”  {Paget,  ll.  3(K),  391.) 

The  Saxons  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  a colony 
transplanted  thither  from  the  Rhine  by  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Hungary  in  the  l«h  centurr.  They  live  under 
a count,  or  cliief,  who.  like  their  clergy.  Is  clectevi  by 
themurlvcs;  and  they  enjoy  freedom  from  tolls  witliin 
their  dMrict.  and  otiur  linporUnt  privileges.  ‘’One  of 
the  fundamenUl  laws  of  the  Saxt»ni«  is  theeqnality  of  every 
individual  of  the  Saxon  nation.  'Hiey  hare  no  nobles  ; 
no  peasants.  Not  but  that  many  of  llie  Saxons  have  re- 
ceived leUeri  of  nobility,  and  dr^-k  themselves  out  in  all 
itJ  plumes  ; yet.  as  cverv  true  Saxon  will  tell  you.  tliat 
ii  only  as  Hungarian  nobles,  not  as  Saxons.  Their  mu- 
nielptrt  government  was  entirely  in  their  own  hands ; 
every  village  chose  its  own  oflleers,  and  managed  its  own 
affairs,  wtlhnut  the  Interference  of  any  Idgher  p<*wer. 
Rut  a few  years  ago,  a great  and  completely  arbilrare 
change  was  made  in  this  iostitution  ; the  effects  of  which 
have  been  to  deprive  the  Saxon  communities  of  the  freo 
exercise  of  their  privileges,  and  to  deliver  them  into  tho 
power  of  a corrupt  bureaucracy,  over  wldch  they  have 
filtie  or  no  control.  The  Snxons.  liowover,  arc  a slow 
people,  and,  though  they  have  long  complained,  they 
hare  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  demand  a rc»liiuti<>u  of 

* Tbe  rrhgkoni  of  the  wets  thus  marked  ore  teteroM  onlr,  w hiYVa* 
Qm  others  arc  !•;  gowrtiuwni. 
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tSefr  rights.  Hitherto  they  have  been  among  the  most 
rertiUn  adhorenu  of  the  crown:  they  have  rarely  joined 
the  liberal  party.  They  proaerve,  for  the  most  part,  the 
dre*«,  language,  halilts,  ftc.  their  ancestors  brmight  with 
them  from  Gennany.  For  the  rest,  the  Saxons  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  industrioua,  steady,  and  frugal  oi  all 
the  Inhabi.  of  Transylvania  ; and  they  are  consequenllv 
the  best  todged,  best  clothed,  and  best  Instructed.^’ 
(/6fd.  li.  4-JS— 433,  &c.) 

The  peasants  of  Transylvania  are  in  a more  depressed 
condition,  and  much  more  Ignorant,  than  those  of  Hun- 
gary. Among  the  greatest  evils  of  which  the  Transyl- 
vanian peas.mt  has  to  complain,  U the  want  of  any  well- 
dehiied  code  of  laws  tn  which  he  may  refer.  The  peasant 
land,  loo,  has  neter  been  claued,  as  (n  Hungarr,  accord. 
Ing  Co  its  powers  of  production  ; nor  has  the  site  of  (he 
feasant's  portion,  or  fief,  been  accurately  determined. 
The  amount  of  labour,  therefore,  cannot  be  fairly  and 
legally  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
land.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  labour  itself  better  regu- 
lated. In  some  parts  of  the  rnunlry  H U common  to 
require  two  days  a week  ; in  others,  and  more  generally, 
three  are  demanded  : and  In  some  the  l.indloru  takes  as 
much  as  he  can  possibly  extract  out  of  the  half-starved 
serfs  settled  on  his  estates.  It  Is  rare  that  the  peasant's 
cottage  has  more  than  two  rooms,  sometimes  only  one ; 
his  furniture  is  scanty  and  rude,  his  crockery  coarse,  and 
those  little  luxuiiea  which  in  the  Hungarian  dtmote 
something  beyond  the  indispensable  are  rarely  seen  in 
Transylvania.  The  ignorance  of  the  Transylvanian 
peasant  it  often  intense ; and  he  is  generally  superstitious 
and  deceitful : these  qualities  are  most  cnaspkuout  in 
the  Wallachs,  but  the  Magyars  are  by  no  means  free 
from  them.  Schools  are  extremely  rare.  The  peasants 
belonging  to  the  Greek  church  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
ignorant : those  of  the  Unitarian  and  Lutheran  churches 
me  best  educated. 

*'  We  had  remarked,”  says  Mr.  Paget,  “thrmighoul 
the  Sxekter-iand  generally,  a better  state  of  cultivation 
and  greater  signs  of  Industry  than  In  most  other  parts  of 
Traturirania.  But  the  Saxon-land,  on  the  Aluta,  ap- 
peared like  a garden  in  comparison  even  with  the  for- 
mer. The  whole  plain  seemed  alive  with  ploughs  and 
harrows,  and  on  every  side  teams  were  moving  abmit, 
manure  was  spreading,  and  the  seed  was  being  srattereil 
abroad  with  a busy  hand.  The  most  startling  feature  iu 
the  picture  was  the  very  active  part  taken  by  the  women. 
Some  were  towing  corn,  others  using  the  fork  and  tpwle. 
others  holding  the  plough,  and  others  driving  the  team.” 
li.  311—310.  4J3— 4'ifl.) 

Transylvania  may  hereafter  rank  high  as  a wine  grow- 
ing  country : U ab>unds  with  declivities  of  a rugj^  or 
volcanic  t^l.  No  lest  than  L9th  part  of  its  present 
pop.  it  dependent  on  the  culture  of  the  vine;  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  even  superior  tradesmen,  grow  their  own 
winea.  The  mode  of  making  them  it  very  ill  under- 
stood ; but  there  are  several  superior  kinds  of  wine  pro- 
duct*d,  mostly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Marns  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  are  in  general  white,  well  flavoured,  and 
full  bodied.  The  highest  price  In  an  ordinary  year  of 
the  better  sorts  Is  about  2s.  the  rimer  (IG  bottles). 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  other  live  stock  Is  ono  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry.  In 
the  Sxekler  mountains  a small  wiry  horse,  similar  to  the 
Welsh  pony,  appears  to  be  indigenous ; but,  for  im- 
proveil  brovds,  no  less  than  CO  celebrated  studs  are  said 
to  exist  In  this  small  territory,  20 of  which  have  probnbir 
a greater  or  less  lufusicin  of  Eiigiiih  bliMKl,  the  Knelivn 
breed  and  modes  of  treatment  of  horses  haring  iMvn 
introduced  of  late  years.  Buflaloev.  scarce  in  Hungary, 
are  common  here.  The  sheep,  which  are  long.woolliHl 
and  curly-horned,  are  sent  into  Wallochia  to  graze  in  the 
winter.  The  aak,  beech,  Ac.  forests,  whi^  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  nearly  3,L1IU,000  acres,  feed  large  quanti- 
ties of  hogs. 

Her  mineral  proiiiice  is  a principal  source  of  the  wealth 
of  Traasylvanl.v.  There  are  numerovts  gold  mines  In  the 
country,  and  almost  every  stream  and  river  is  aurifernus ; 
the  annual  produce  of  goUl  U estimated  at  from  S.'sio  to 
2,^00  marc»,  and  of  silver  A.i/d  mures  (.4ai/r.  Sat. 
F.mcuc.)  The  gold  mines  of  Zuluthiva,  In  tiie  hasio  of 
the  Maros,  are  suppoaed  to  have  been  wrought  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Hoinans  : and  those  round  Kagy  Bnnya 
are  certainly  of  that  a*ra.  From  the  Utter,  and  some 
other  mines,  the  ore  is  tent  off  monthly  to  Kremnits,  to 
be  tmelUHl.  Guld-wasbmg  tn  Transylvania  is  almost 
nionopoluod  by  the  gypsies.  Government  grants  a gypsy 
band  the  privilege  of  washing  the  sands  of  a certain 
brook,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a yearly  rent,  which 
if  never  less  than  2 ducats  of  pure  gold  per  head  for 
every  washer.  A gypsy  captalo  settles  this  matter  with 
the  guvrrument.  auu  is  answerable  for  the  rest  of  the 
trilH*.  from  whom  he  collects  the  whole  of  their  earnings, 
which  he  re-divides  among  them,  after  paying  tlie  tri- 
bute. (Pagi't,  li.  3M4.  Iron.  lead,  copper,  autunimy. 
arsenic,  mercury  In  (ho  form  of  cinnabar,  Ac.,  are  also 
fuuud  in  Trausylvania ; and  the  nilucs  of  laekerem  are 
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I the  richest  In  tellurium  of  any  In  Europe,  and  tliose  in 
I which  metal  was  fliit  discovered.  Marshal  MaimnnC 
, states  that  coal,  of  very  good  quality.  Is  found  In  some 
parts  ; but  it  it  not  maue  use  of.  Salt  Is  much  more  Im- 
I portant:  rock-salt  abounds  at  Maros  and  .Stamos-Ujvar, 
AC.,  about  GOO.onu  centners  being  animally  prorIuce<i, 

I which,  excepting  about  30,000  ceniiirri  consumed  in  the 
: nrighbourhootl,  is  wholly  exported  tn  Hungary.  The 
I miners  work  from  3 to  II  a.  m..  and  get  about  lOd.  a day. 
Tne  cent ner  of  salt  It  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth  fur 
, atmut  the  same  sum.  and  sold  in  Transylvania  at  3|  flnr. 
orTz.  the  centner.  The  greater  port,  however,  is  h-nt  by 
the  Maros  to  Ssegedio  st  an  expense  of  lOd.  more  each 
centner,  and  sold  there  at  gulden  or  lAs.  the  centner. 
The  F.  of  Transylvania  is  supplied  from  mines  In  the 
Stekler-lond,  where  I*agct  <ii.  VJi.)  s.nyi  ho  saw  an  en. 
tire  hill  of  salt.  This  hill,  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
muim|ioly  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  article, 
w;u  surrour>ded  by  guards  to  prevent  the  peasants  from 
stealing  the  salt  1 Alum,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of 
sodfL,  and  many  crystals  aiwl  inferior  kind  ot  gems,  are 
found  in  the  prov. 

Except  those  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  tome  other  fa- 
brics in  Crunstadt,  Herroanstadt,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Saxon-land,  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent.  Woollen  and  linen  stun,  cotton  fabrics, 
Ac.,  hats,  leather,  shagreen,  potash,  earthenware,  paper, 
and  eunpowder  are  in  ulflercnt  places ; the  clothing 
of  too  ^asants  being  generally  of  domestic  m.xnu(ac. 
ture.  Mine  forget,  breweries,  and  rln#gar  factories  are 
scattered  over  tne  country ; but  woollen,  silk,  and  linen 
fabrics.  Jewellery,  hats,  glasswares,  Ac.,  are  priDctpally 
Imported  from  abroad.  In  return  for  salt,  corn,  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  hides,  wax  and  hooey,  timber,  metals,  and 
other  raw  produce.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians ; and,  as  yet,  little  facility  is 
affbrded  for  commerce  with  Hungary  and  WallachU. 
Retail  tradesmen,  who  sometimes  have  large  dealings 
with  Pesth  and  Vienna,  will  give  money  on  bills,  or 
transmit  considerable  sums  for  a per  eenUge ; but  there 
it  not  one  regular  banker  in  the  whole  country  I (Fagnt, 
il.  477.)  The  Maros  and  Ssatnos  are  navigable,  and  are 
the  chief  routes  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  roads 
and  bridges  are  every  where  in  the  most  wretched  state ; 
and,  except  tn  a few  towns,  inns  are  unknown. 

Trsnsrivania  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet ; 
but  has  also  a diet  of  her  own,  composed  as  follows : ~ 
*’  Kvciy  CO.  and  free  town  sends  its  members  : the  Mag- 
yars about  46,  and  the  Sseklert  and  Saxons  18  each. 
The  Catholic  church  sends  2mema.  representatives  of 
abbeys  ; the  CsthoUc  and  United  Greek  bishops  claim 
each  a seat  also.  Besides  these  arc  the  nrfatnti. 
Some  of  these  are  nominated  by  the  croirn  for  life ; 
others,  as  the  lords-licutenant,  privy  councillors,  and  se- 
cretaries, have  seats  in  virtue  oi  ihetr  ofllce.  The  num- 
ber of  regallstt  is  said  to  have  )>een  limited  to  89  by 
Maria  Theresa ; but  this  regulation  has  been  grossly  in- 
fringed, the  present  number  exceeding  3(XJ  I A governor, 
aided  by  a privy  council,  secretarios,  and  others  corre- 
sponding with  tne  Transylvanian  chancery  at  Vienna  — 
in  other  words,  acting  under  the  direction  of  an  A usirlan 
minister— constitute  the  executive  body,  whilst  the  legis- 
lative is  formed  by  a diet  to  be  held  every  year.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  executive  is  vested  jointly  in  (he  diet 
and  the  crown,  the  former  nominating  for  every  ofDcu 
three  Individuals  from  each  of  the  received  rrligtoiis. 
from  among  which  twelve  the  crown  appoints  one.  He- 
sides  the  eandidation  of  the  executive,  the  duties  of  the 
diet  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  making  and  altering  of 
laws  for  the  Internal  government  of  the  country  ; the 
voting  supplies  of  troops ; the  levying,  but  not  voting, 
the  contribution;  and  the  conferring  the  or 

. right  of  citizenship,  upon  strangers."  {Faget,  ii.  273 — 'iTA  ) 

Magyar  Transylvania  is  divided  Into  II  counties  l3of 
I which,  ill  the  N.,  have  been  lately  annexed  to  Hungar)  ) ; 
the  Szrklcr-laud  into  and  the  Saxno-land  Tiito  9. 
$tukls,  besides  some  subordinate  districts.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Magyar  counties  and  Stekler  stuhls,  and  of 
the  towns,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Hungary  : that  of 
' Saxon  Transylvania  has  been  already  uottred.  In  the 
\ rap.  of  each  co.  and  stuhl  is  a court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
I tion,  subordinate  to  the  Transylvanun  cbauccry  at 
I Vienna. 

A band  or  sono  of  counts  along  the  S.and  E.  frontier, 

I with  a pop.  of  about  HO.CinO,  forms  the  Transylvanian 
1 tuiUtary  frontier.  Here  arc  maintained  two  VS  aliach  and 
: twn  Szekicr  Infantry  border  regiments,  and  one  regiment 
of  Szekler  hussars.  The  Inhabs.  of  this  tract  are  suigect 
to  the  Austrian  military  ftrontler  laws.  (See  Slavo.nis. 
an/<,  p.G95.  GOC.) 

The  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  the  Wsl- 
lach  priests  or  the  Schismatic  Greek  church,  are  little 
superior  to  (he  peasantry  in  point  of  ediir  itinn.  Those 
of  the  United  Grt'ck  church  are  Ix-tler  educaied,  having 
a lyceitm,  gymnasium,  and  normal  trliool  at  RalAsfaiva. 
and  enjoy  tne  tame  general  privih-ges  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Horn.  Cath.  faith,  which  is  that  must  tavoured  bi  tiio 
3 F 
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fDTemtnmt.  and  cmUtled  to  the  tSthet  iu  caie  of  diapute. 

1)0  ^eat  body  of  the  Proteatant  clergy  la  alio  dorivrd 
from  the  poorer  clAaiei  of  locletjr ; and  iti  mrmbpri, 
iliirins  the  period  of  their  rdiiratlon.  are  commonly  main* 
taiued  by  the  lord  of  the  Tillage  to  which  they  IH-Iong, 
till  lent  to  college.  Uealdri  6 gymnaiU.  the  CalrlnUt 
church  hai  4 luperior  college! ; one  of  which,  that  of 
KojokI.  itaodi  higher  for  general  education  than  aiir  other 
collegc  in  Trautvlrania,  and  hai  an  annual  rcTctme  of 
from  fundi  de^iited  In  the  Bank  of  Kngland. 
( Pngfi,  11.  3AC  ) The  Luthrrani  have  a college  at  t'mn- 
itailt,  and  7 gymnatla-  I'lie  goTcmment  of  the  |te> 
formed  churches  In  Traniyiranla  U somenhat  like  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  chu'ch  of  .^ctKland,  and  it  de- 
•cribed  at  length  by  Mr.  Paget.  II.  4><7, 

The  Unitarian  U an  established  religion  nnlv  In  Tran- 
•ylvania  t where  it  was  tnir<Hliirrd  by  the  Polish  queen 
of  Zapolya  I.  in  the  WUh  century,  and  fur  some  llmecon* 
tiniiea  to  be  the  reilgimi  of  the  court.  The  Unitarinni 
Irw  lude  all  the  Poles,  with  some  of  the  M.vgvan  and 
.Sieklen.  and  reside  chiefly  in  the  Siekler>land,  where 
they  hare  about  HiO  churchoi:  they  have  a erdh-ge  at 
Klansenburg.  and  'I  gymuavia  elsewhere. 

'*  The  habits  of  KKlcty  in  Traiiiylvania,  In  many  re. 
sports,  differ  little  from  tnoso  of  Kngland  abniit  the  end 
of  the  last  cnnlurr.  In  tmno  of  the  uitl-fasitioued  houses 
almost  a patriarchal  simplicity  is  kept  up.  The  hous4>i 
ot  tite  rt(-her  nobles  are  large  and  roomy,  and  their  esla* 
lilishments  are  conducted  on  a scale  of  some  splendour. 
It  is  true  that  they  arc  deficient  in  manr  things  which  we 
should  ermsider  aosolute  nec<*ssarles  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  exhiNt  many  luxuries  which  we  should  con- 
sider extravagant  with  twice  their  incomes.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing,  for  instance,  in  a one-storied  house,  with 
a thatched  roof  and  an  uncarpeted  floor,  to  be  shown  into 
a bedroom  where  all  the  wa.sning  appmitiu  and  toilet  U 
of  solid  silrer.  Dare  whitewashs^  walls  and  neh  Vienna 
furniture;  a lady  decked  in  jewels  which  might  daxxle  a 
court,  and  a haMmaid  without  shoes  and  stockings  ; a 
carriage  and  four  splendid  horses,  with  a coachman 
whose  skin  pee|M  out  between  his  waislc«>at  and  Inex- 

ftressibles.  — are  some  of  the  anomalies  still  to  be  found 
n Transylvania.'*  (/Md.  81M.,  Ac.) 

This  principality  had  lieen  connected  with  Hungary 
for  many  centuries  previously  to  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks,  after  which  It  threw  off  Its  alle- 
glance,  and  became  a quasi  imlep.  kingdom,  alternatcl) 
tributary  to  Turkey,  or  under  the  infliicnce  of  .Austria, 
to  which  latter  empire  it  was  annexid  by  Jotcjih  II.  In 
I6b0.  Since  this  period  it  has  enjoyed  cmnpamtlvr  tran- 
quiUitj.  Of  late  years  a vigorous  op}MMition  has  grown  ' 
up  in  the  diet,  and  in  ia3H  government  was  obliged  to 
recall  the  archduke  Fenlini^,  and  to  concede  to  the 
Transylvanians  the  election  of  the  prcsiilcnt  of  the  diet, 
the  free  publication  of  debates,  Ac.  {Ptuet's  Ifungnty 
nmt  TYant^lpania,  8 voU..  the  best  work  by  far  Ih.al 
lias  appeared  on  those  countries  ; Austrian  fiat.  Kncjf- 
H ‘jt.  i BrrgMaus  ; Marmamt,  Yog,  ns  Himgrit,  tfc.,  I. 

TRAPANI  (an.  />rr^»smi,  from  8^e«»sr.  a scythe, 
the  tougtie  of  land  on  which  It  Is  built  being  curved  in 
tbe  form  of  that  Instrument),  a sea-p«irt  biwn  of  Sicily, 
cap.  prov.,  dist.  and  cant,  of  same  name,  ot)  a prujecting 
point  of  land  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  4f)  m.  VT. 
Palermo,  the  light  house  on  Colombarla  rock,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hartiour.  Iwliig  In  lat.SM'^8*,  N.  long.  1*/^ 
»0' IM*'  K.  Pop.,  In  IH3I,  84.73.V  It  Is  a military  post  of  ; 
the  second  class,  being  surrounded  by  a wall  and  bas- 
tiiNis.  with  ravllns  in  good  rvpair,  and  covered  by  a 
gtacii,  Tbe  harbour,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Is  pre^ 
terted  by  Higla  fort,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of 
land  on  which  the  city  is  built,  the  Are  of  which  is 
crossed  by  that  of  a battery  on  C'oIomlMria  rock,  'llie 
castle,  in  the  N.  angle,  though  unworthy  of  the  name, 
is  the  residence  of  the  govenior,  and  other  military 
authorities.  Tbe  streets  are  regular,  and  Ihe  town  Is 
commodious  and  pretty  well  built.  The  calheilral  and 
senatorial  palace  are  fine  edifices.  It  has  many  convents 
and  nunneries,  and  nearly  40  churches,  with  8 hiHpItali.  , 
a college,  3 seminaries,  a well-comiurti'd  mmUf-At-pirta,  ^ 
and  an  oratorio.  The  church  of  San  Lorrnso  is  said  to  , 
be  " a ilm^e  and  majestic  specimen  of  correct  archi- 
tecture." Despite  the  numlw'r  of  Its  prle<ts  and  friars.  i 
its  inhabs.  are  said  by  Ca^itain  Smyth  to  lie  iiidu*trlous 
and  enterprising,  and  to  afibni  the  bait  artisans  and  ' 
tailors  of  the  island.  It  has  privbiced  rxa'ellenl  srhoUrs,  ' 
painters,  and  archilecls.  and  the  art  of  engraving  on  ; 
ems.  which  had  been  lost  liiirlng  the  dark  ages,  was 
ere  recovered,  and  brought  to  perf»H-tlon  by  Maurielll : 
indeed,  the  Inhab.  are  now  princl|alty  dlstlngulslied  as 
sculptors  and  carvers  of  coral,  amlwr.  wiKMl.ihrlls.  rings, 
and  alabaster.  To  the  W.  of  the  town  is  a well-designed 
but  stiil  unfinished  praimenade.  The  marina  l<>rmi  a i 

f‘HK)  walk  under  the  line  wall.  The  harlmur  is  said  to 
ave  been  much  damngrxl  by  the  gre.it  eartlrquake  of 
IM2 ; but  ibough  sinall  it  Is  secure,  and  might  be  e.xslly 
enlarged.  It  has  a tolerably  good  mole,  on  which  is  the 
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pratique  office,  accessible  to  vessels  of  Ififi  toot,  vessels 
of  larger  bnrdra  anchoring  near  the  C^umbaria,  in  fi 
or  P tailiomi  water,  muddy  Ixittom.  Water  li  conveved 
to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  thn  foot  of  Mount  ^an 
Giuliano  (an.  Kryx),  a little  to  the  N.K.  of  the  town. 
See  CiL’LUNO  (Sam). 

The  trade  of  the  town  Is  very  considerable.  TTie 
taitnas,  a little  to  the  S.E.,  are  the  most  extensive  of 
any  in  the  island.  ITie  salt,  which  is  of  good  quality, 
costs  about  Ha.  a Ion,  and  is  largely  exported.  Itie  'lYa- 
pxiie«e  carry  on  the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
tn  a ronsider.ible  extent ; and  Ihe  rutting  and  polishing 
of  ctiral  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Industry 
carrinl  on  in  the  town.  Besides  salt  and  coral,  the 
rx|iorts  comprist'  soda,  alabaster,  rough  or  cut  into 
vaui.  statues,  Ac.,  and  a variety  of  other  articles.  In 
|H,H),  (he  port  was  entered  by  114  foreign  vessels,  of 
which  7.1  were  Anitrtan.  and  only  3 Englisn. 

Excepting  vesdgos  of  the  mole  formed  by  Fahius  tn 
Inin  Uolombaria  to  Ihe  continent,  8 mutilated  lions* 
heads,  th-tt  grace  a fotiniain,  and  some  ftogmenu  of 
marble,  there  are  no  remains  nf  antiquity  here,  though 
coins  of  Drepanum  hare  lH*en  occasionally  found. 
iSmytJk't  p.  837,  Ac.;  Macgrfgor's  Hrport  on 

Sieify.  (yc.) 

Drcfianum  is  very  ancient.  It  Is  represented  by 
Virgil  as  having  been  visited  by  A'ness,  and  as  the  place 
where  Anrhises  breathed  his  last.  (jKneid  iii.  lin.  i<>7.) 
It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians ; and  from 
its  advantageous  position  and  excellent  port,  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  of  the  first  importance.  During 
Iheir  struggle  with  the  Unmans  it  was  (he  scene  of 
frequent  contests.  Of  these  tlie  most  celpl>rared  was 
the  great  sea-fight,  uano  237  B.c.,  between  the  Roman 
fleet  under  the  consul  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  the  Car* 
thaginlan  fleet  under  Adherbal.  The  Utter  gained  a 
complete  and  decisivT  victory,  with  comparatively  little 
loss  on  their  part.  (Pt)lybtus.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.) 

'J'RA  VANCORE.  a stale  of  Himlostan,  subsidiary  tn 
the  British,  and  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  livnian 
peninsula,  between  the  Kth  and  Kith  drgs.  of  N.  lat..  and 
the  7Glh  and  7Hth  degs.  of  F.  long.,  having  E.  the  Bri- 
tish districts.  Tinnevelly  and  Dindigiil,  N.  Cochin,  and 
on  other  sides  the  Indian  Ocean.  Length.  N.  to  S., 
about  140  m.;  breadth,  GOm.  in  the  N..  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  30  m In  the  S.  Area  estimated  at  nearly 
4,Gn0iq.  m.,  and  pop.  at  mmewhat  less  than  l.imo.oon. 
The  surface,  wrhich  is  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  rises  tn 
the  B.  into  a mountain  chain,  covered  with  forest  trees 
and  jungle.  It  is  well  watered,  and  highly  odapteil,  by 
Its  climate,  Ac.,  to  the  wet  cultivation,  ar>d  rice  is  grown 
in  large  quantities;  besides  which,  pepper,  cardamoms, 
cossU,  ginger,  turmeric,  betel  nut  and  cocoa  nuts,  are 
among  the  chief  vegetabte  products.  Tobacco  Is  prlncU 
pally  imported  Ceylon,  and  is  a government  mo- 
nopoly, min  which  the  rajah  is  stated  to  derive  a revenue 
of  13  ioca  of  nipees  a year.  {Coifbrookr  m 
Rtp.)  Elephants,  bufihloes,  and  large  tigers  inhabit  the 
more  remote  parts,  and  ivory,  bees'  wax. and  >ome  other 
valuable  onitnoi  products  are  among  the  exports.  Indi> 
cations  of  cool  ore  sold  to  be  met  with. 

According  to  Col.  Munro  {Eridmce,  1H33).  the  whole 
of  tbe  land  belongs  to  the  gnrentment,  or  to  in  'tv). 
duals  : Tilla^  instutinns  tiring  rare,  or  rather  wholly 
wanting  in  Travancore.  Hie  laiul  is  assessed  on  the 
rvot-war  system,  a fresh  survey  having  lieen  mode  under 
tne  native  government,  every  10  or  13  years.  'I'hotish 
the  country  is  poor,  the  inhabs  are  said  to  be  loss  im- 
poverished than  tn  many  parts  of  the  E.  I.  Cotnpany's 
territories,  the  land-tax  being  less  heavy.  Land*,  (lie 
property  of  the  government,  are  assessed  occordinH  to 
the  Quantity  of  seed  sown  on  them,  and  (ho  rent,  In  gr. 
neral,  amounts  to  less  than  half  the  produce  : lands,  the 
property  of  individuals,  pay.  fu  many  cases,  under  A (•or 
cent,  on  the  produce.  Ine  lowness  of  the  land-tax  was 
formerly  compensated  fur.  to  the  native  goveriiinent.  by 
the  monopolies  of  pepper,  betel,  cardamoms,  and  other 
valualile  products,  which  the  inhabs.  were  obliged  to 
supply  to  the  state  at  very  low  prices.  Most  of  these 
monopolies  were  destrnynl,  and  replaced  by  a mure 
equitable  system  of  taxaiion,  while  the  country  was 
under  the  atlministratlnn  of  the  BritUh.  Except,  how. 
ever,  os  ref|>oc'>  the  IlghtiMrsi  of  tbe  land-tax,  the  native 
government  of  Travancore  was  most  oppresvive.  There 
was  a chain  nf  officers  from  the  titvan  to  the  lowest 
inhab  .exercising  all  tbe  |Miwer*  of  guvenimeiil. military, 
judicial,  civil,  revenue,  without  any  check  or  control 
wliAlcv«*r;  ami  Ih  siiui  this,  veveraf  of  the  suliordinate 
classes,  subji-rt  to  a rapIlation-laK,  were  formed  into 
companies  of  alioiit  |(d  men  each,  under  a separate 
officer,  and  oblignl  to  )>erronn  all  kind*  of  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  govemm«  nt  at  the  pleasure  of  the  revenue 
servants.  1‘nder  the  l{rUi*l>.  this  chain  of  revenue  ser- 
vants was  abolished  with  the  rapitaliuu-tax.  amt  the 
varioiii  mono)>olirs,  exi'epl  those  of  pepper  aud  i«>bacco. 
At  tbe  same  time,  iKiurever,  the  Uuid-lax  w as  ItHTeos^, 
a circumstance  which  iu  so  far  countervailed  the  other 
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tmproremenU.  to  1614,  the  coumrf  reverted  to  iU  for*  corried  away  salt,  iiilphur,  load,  and  Tnrklth  manufac’ 
mer  authoritiei,  and  aince  then,  the  old  order  of  thiofi  turcf ; brln^ne  lu  return  the  raw  produrtloua  of  the  Cau- 
la  aaid  to  have  tmn  In  a irreat  meaaure  revived.  caana,  alavea,  itc.  Hut  the  trentyof  Adrianopie,  by  open* 

Travancore,  being  an  integral  portion  of  the  anc.  ing  the  Black  Sea  to  Kurnpcan  ahipi,  rectori^  the  old 
Malabar,  tlM  prevailing  iiaoMOi  and  euatoina  are  generally  chonoel  of  communication  b«'tw(.*en  KiiroM  and  India, 
almJlar  to  tboae  which  prevail  along  the  adjacent  parts  ' Persia,  kc.  through  Trebiiond  ; and  the  KusiUn  policy 
of  the  W.  coast  of  llindoatan.  Tbo  sovereignty  of  the  > of  1831,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  immunities  enjoved  by 
country,  honorary  dignities,  and  even  property,  descend  ' the  Russian  ports  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  has  given  'Trebi. 
in  the  fetnaie  line,  as  in  Canara.  &c.  The  ruling  family  ' tond  an  importance  It  did  not  previously  |K>ssess.  Its 
U Hindoo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  pop.  consists  of  principal  articles  of  Import  are  manuroctured  cottons, 
Brahmins  and  Sairs ; but  there  are  also  manv  Moplays  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  sugar.  cutTee,  rum,  salt,  tin, 
i Mohammedans ),  and  it  is  estimated  that.  In  'i  ravaiicorc  wine,  Ac.  More  than  half  the  articles  imported  are  des* 
and  Cochin,  there  are  100,000  Syrian  Christians.  In  lined  for  Persia;  and  while,  in  1830,  only  .S.ono  bales  of 
some  communities,  Cbristiaii  churches  are  considerably  ; Kuropean  merchandise  passed  through  Trebixond  on 
more  Duraeroua  than  pagodas  or  mosques.  The  Tra*  | their  way  to  that  country,  in  1835,  ncarl}-H0,000procc<*drd 
vaneore  rajah,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  sub-  : ^ the  same  track  to  the  same  destination.  (Jlrant.) 
dued  most  of  the  smaller  states  in  his  neighbourhood,  ' The  exports  to  Kurope  consist  of  silk,  sheep's  wool,  to- 
and  extended  his  dom.  to  their  present  limits,  but,  in  baceo.  carpets,  shawls,  galls,  and  drugs  of  various  sorts, 
I71K),  these  would  have  fallen  a prev  to  Tlppoo  Salb  but  box-wood,  nuts.  Ac.,  w ilh  some  wax,  honey,  and  beans  to 
for  our  Intervention  The  Hnal  subsidiary  treaty  with  ('oiutantinople  ; but  all  Ir.  comparatively  trifling  quanti- 
the  British  was  entered  Into  in  IhOy.  Travancore  fur-  tl<>s.  Rich  veins  of  copfwr  and  leail  exist  in  the  ueigh- 
nUhee  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army  a contingent  of  3 bat-  Itouring  mountains,  but  they  are  badly.  If  at  all,  wrought ; 
talions  of  infantry,  and  8 lacs  of  rit|>ees  a year  to  the  but  as  the  export  of  timber  and  corn  Is  no  longer  prohl- 
IndUn  treasurr.  Total  revenue,  in  183C-77.  4n,4i,iX5  hited  by  the  Turks,  It  it  not  to  dllBcutt  as  formerly  Co 
rupees : expenditure,  including  subsidy.  37,66^^9%  rupees,  obtain  return  cargoes. 

Principal  towns,  Trivanderura,  the  cap  , Anjengo  and  lliii  city  wa«  originally  founded  by  a colony  from 
Quilon  i Travancore,  the  former  cap.,  is  now  in  a state  Sinope,  but  siibsequrntly  outstripped  its  parent  city, 
of  decav.  {Part.  Rept.,  Ac.)  ar>d  all  its  sister  ports  along  the  coast,  in  wealth  and  Im- 

TKK^BIZONU  (an.  Traprxy$'),  a clu  and  sea-port  of  portance.  It  was  a flourishing  emporium  when  it  was 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.B.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  IiM)  m.  < reached  by  Xenophon,  and  the  ten  thousand  at  the  close 
N.  W.  ErxeriMim ; lat.  4U^  I'  N.,  long.  89^  44'  5‘i"  E.  I of  their  memorable  retreat.  It  continued  to  be  an  im- 
Fop.  variously  estimated  at  from  IS.OOO  to  S0,0U0.  The  , portant  city  of  the  Greek  empire  till  the  sublusation  of 
town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a bill  declining  to  the  eea.  the  latter  by  the  Crusaders ; when  its  duke  of  me  Com- 
and  backed  by  steep  eminences  rising  behimf.  Its  central  neni  (araily  assumed  the  dignity  of  emperor.  His 
portiou  is  surrounoed  by  a castellatM  and  lofty  wall ; on  . dominion  extended  from  .Sinope  to  the  Pbasi^  and  his 
either  side  of  the  wallra  portion  is  a deep  ravine.  Ailed  > family  reigned  for  .more  than  2fl0  years,  till  'lrebitof>d 
with  trees  and  gardens,  both  ravines  being  crossed  \jy  \ came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  In  1400.  {Smith 
bridges.  Overlooking  the  town  is  a citadel;  but  it  is  ' tnsd  Dwtgkt^  iVcsrarcAcs.  ^.,464->458.j  Gcof.  Journal, 
dilapkiatcd  and  neglected,  and  commanded  by  neighbour-  1 vl.  vii. ; Km$teir'$  Asia  Umor  t Com.  Dsct.,4c.) 
ing  heights.  The  walls  of  the  city  are.  however,  suffl-  | TRRGON  Y,  a market  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
ciently  strong  to  serve  as  adefetsce  against  troo|>s  without  | hund.  Powder,  par.  Cuby,  on  the  KA,  16  m.  S.W.  Bod- 
artlllery.  TIm  space  included  within  the  walls  Is  of  great  | min.  Area  of  tW  par.  of  Cuby,  8,410  acres.  Pop.  la 
extent,  but  it  is  principally  filled  with  nrdens  and  plan-  1831. 1,888.  This  Insignificant  plaM  would  not  have  been 
tations.  'n>e  bouses,  which  are  mostly  Dullt  of  stone  and  worth  notice  in  a work  of  this  kind,  but  for  the  clrcum- 
llme,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles,  bavo  in  general  only  a stance  of  its  having  sent  Smems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
ground-fioor,  and  at  each  is  environed  by  a garden,  the  |.W9  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  when  It  was 
town  ftom  the  sea  has  the  appearance  of  a forest,  scarcely  most  properly  dUfranchTsed.  The  right  of  election  was 
a house  being  visitde.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhabtled  in  potwallopers  residing  wltidn  tbo  bor.  The  pop.  Is 
by  Mohammedans ; the  CYiristlans  live  outside  the  walls  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

(priridpaliy  in  the  eastern  suburb),  where  are  also  most  TRENT  (an.  Tridmimm),  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  but 
of  the  baxaart  and  khans.  Besides  nearly  SO  churches  within  the  natural  limits  of  Italy,  on  the  Adige,  which 
and  chapels,  still  retained  for  tbo  service  of  the  Greeks  Is  here  crossed  liy  a fine  bridge,  U m.  N.N.E.  Roveredo, 
and  Armenians,  almost  all  the  mosmies  have  formerly  | lai.  46^  6*  86"  N.,  long.  11^  3'  45"  B.  Pop.  13,0110.  It  is 
been  Christian  churches.  The  handsumest  mosque  is  ! seated  in  a small  but  beautiful  valley ; being,  however, 
that  of  St.  Sophia.  1 m.  W.  of  the  city.  “ It  is  of  small  from  its  elevation,  cxcoedinglv  cold  in  winter,  and.  from 
dimensions,  built  of  hewn  stone.  In  the  form  of  a cross,  the  refiection  of  the  lurroumling  mountains,  equally  hot 
and  divided  into  a nave  and  8 aisles,  lighted  from  a cupola  in  summer.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a pretty  high  wall,  is 
supported  by  4 marble  pillars.  Ihe  principal  entrance  is  well  built  with  houses  In  the  Italian  style,  nas  well-paved 
adorned  with  4 white  marble  C/oriothiao  columns : the  : thouf^  irreMlar,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  and  a square 
Roman  eagle  is  conspicuous  over  the  gate  ; below  It  are  ‘ ornameurea  with  a handsome  fountain.  The  palace  be- 
numbers  of  small  reliefs,  and  a beautiful  cornice  runs  loogiog  to  the  old  prince-bishops  of  Trent,  in  a corrupt 
round  the  exterior  of  Ihe  edifice."  {Kimnrir’t  Atta  [ Gotnic  style,  is  of  large  dimensions,  has  some  go^ 
JffNor,  p.837.)  Several  oftheothermosQuet  and  churches  ‘ apartments,  fine  fresco  paintings,  rare  marbles,  and  ex- 
are  in  the  same  style ; but  the  most  curious  edifice  in  the  tensive  gardens.  It  has  also  a cathedral  and  several 
city  is  the  brsestem,  a huge  square  structure  with  two  other  churches ; in  one  of  which,  Santa  Marla  Magglore, 
small  windows  in  eaah  front,  probably  erected  by  the  the  famous  council  held  its  meetings.  In  1805,  the  roof 
Genoese  os  a powder-roagasine.  {lb.  p.34l.)  A high  of  this  church  fell  in,  and  we  have  not  learned  whether 
square  tower  and  the  massy  remnants  of  many  ocher  theoririnal  picture  refiresenilng  one  of  the  sittings  of  tho 
buildings  crown  the  eminences  near  the  mosque  of  St.  council,  with  portraits  of  its  more  dUtioguished  miunbers, 
Sophia ; but  none  of  these,  nor  any  other  remains  at  'fre-  that  belonged  to  this  church,  escaped  being  destroyed, 
bisond,  are  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Christian  irra,  and  {RampoUi,  Mi.  1845.)  It  basalso  three  convents  for  monks. 
Mr.  Hamlltoo  rega^  all  the  existing  ruins,  callnl  Ge-  and  a nunnery,  a large  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
noese  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  clearly  Byxanthte.  lyceum  with  several  profouors,  a gymnasium,  Ac. ; with 
(<?cog.  ./ewni..  vii.  48.)  manufactures  of  silk  and  other  fabrics,  it  it  one  of  the 

Trebiiond  hM  two  ports ; one  on  either  side  of  a small  seats  of  the  transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy ; 
peninsula  prelecting  from  the  town  into  the  sea.  That  and  exports  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  iron,  produced  iu 
on  the  K.  ti  the  best  sbeltered,  and  is  the  place  of  an-  : the  surrounding  counter. 

chorage  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  exposed  to  all  but  S.  i This  town,  which  u very  ancient,  became,  in  the 
gales  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  that  with  ordinary  precau-  | middle  ages,  the  cap.  of  a lordship  under  its  bishops,  by 
tion  any  danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  ground  from  ; whom,  in  1363,  it  was  united  to  the  Tyrol,  in  which  it 
I to  I m.  K.  from  the  point  is  dean,  and  hoiu  extremely  | has  since  been  comprised.  The  bishopric  was  secularised 
wdl.  Ships  moor  with  open  hawser  to  the  K.  ami  a good  in  18U3 ; but  the  hlsnopissltlliniheenjoymeDt  of  a hand- 
hawser  and  stream-anchor  on  shore  as  a stern-fast.  At  ' some  revenue.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
night  the  wind  ooraee  off  the  land.  After  the  au>  j dep.  of  the  Upper  Adige,  and  it  now  the  seat  of  the  govero- 

tumnal  equinox,  the  Turkish  and  European  vessols  resort  meat  of  the  drcle  of  the  same  name.  ( iiarcet  de  Serres, 
to  Platana,  an  open  roadstead,  about  7 m.  to  the  W.  of  Pasrage  de  TVnW,  ii.  368. ; Fusiaee,  i.  108..  8vo.  ed..  Ac.) 
Trebiiond.  (Com.  Diet,  t Branit  ia  Geog.  Jotsm  } In  ButtheceiebrityofTrentlsenlirelyowIngtoitshaviiig 
antiquity,  and  In  more  modem  times  previously  to  the  been  selected  at  the  place  of  meeting  fur  ih«  famous 
conquest  of  ConstanUnaple  by  the  Turxs  and  the  exclu-  gmeral  council  of  toe  church,  convoked  by  Po]ie 
sion  of  all  foreign  veseels  from  the  Blach  Bea,  Trebixond  null  HI.,  and  which,  after  much  proenutlnatibn,  met 
was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  is  Ihe  natural  em-  for  business  on  l>ec.  13.  1545,  and  cooiiimed.  though 
(toriuin  of  all  the  countries  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Block  Sea,  with  several  Interruptions,  through  85  sessions,  till  1 5®, 
.from  Kars  on  the  E.,  round  by  IRarbekir  to  Amaslaon  under  three  successive  pontifls.  It  consUt«l  of  dig- 
' the  W.  Previously  to  1H30,  however,  its  trade  had  : nitaries  of  the  church,  r^resentatives  of  the  diflhrent 
dwindl^  to  the  export  of  a few  products  of  the  country  univertitles,  and  of  ambassadors  from  the  princes  and 
to  Constantinople,  the  import  of  Iron  from  Taganrog,  and  \ states  attached  to  the  rommunlon  of  Rome.  It  was  in- 
a traffic  with  Abasaab,  carried  on  in  small  craft,  which  , tended  to  revise,  fix.  and  declare  the  doctrines  nf  the 
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church,  to  rrmoTo  the  abuM  that  had  crmt  Into  lU 
govrrumeul,  and  the  condtict  of  iu  functionarlea,— 

— ■ - ■ t«rxrttrmf 
«t  *«not  rmcttn  In  iiruiUta  mom, 
and.  If  pottlblc.  to  rcftoro  peace  and  unity  to  the  church. 
It  inav  be  »aid  to  hnre  fully  arcompllthed  the  flrit  object, 
and,  fo  tome  degrt^,  al»o,  the  *t‘cond  : but,  as  might 
ra«ily  have  been  fureseen,  it  wboliy  failed  in  the  third 
obJ<'Ct,  or  in  the  attetnpt  to  smooth  the  dilThrenrrs  and 
allay  the  violent  strtiggles  and  animosities  that  then 
divided  and  agitabnl  thn  Christian  world.  The  consti* 
tutinn  of  the  cemnrii.  indeetl.  and  the  commanding  in- 
Hmmre  which  the  papal  legates  early  acquired  over  its 
deliberations,  deprh  eti  it  of  nil  prelcnre  to  the  character 
of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  fully  justified  liie  Pro- 
testants In  repudiating  its  aulhuriiT  and  rejecting  its 
decrees.  The  latter  were  suIvscrilHtl  l>y‘J.VS  U-g.ites,  car- 
dinals. archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  aitd 
h.sve  hcf-n  generally  .'ulmllled  to  contain,  along  with  the 
rrevHl  of  pope  Pius  IV'..  a complete,  authoritative,  and 
weil-digi'sted  synopsis  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  |{  Catholic  religion. 

The  intrigues  ot  which  this  council  was  the  theatre 
have  l>ern  developed  with  singular  talent  hy  Sarpi,  in 
his  famous  Ihtlorp  (\f  the  Omnril  of  Trmi.  But  as 
Sarpi  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  court  of  Home, 
and  has  dexteruusiy  endeavoured  to  show  that  Its  preten- 
sions were  almost*  always  unfounded,  and  Us  advocates 
in  the  council  almost  alwars  In  the  wrong,  his  con- 
clusions. or,  rather,  the  conrjusions  drawn  by  the  re^er 
from  his  statements,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 
The  history  of  Sarpi,  though  an  al>ie  and  ingenious,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  an  honest  or  trustworthy  work.  Tlra- 
botchi  cautiunsly  says  of  it,  to  um  hm  fungi  di  aos- 
fesa  re.  cAc  gli  si  dfbha  crrdrre  cih  ch'  ei  raetmia,  *oU> 
prrcAr  rgh  tl  rnconUt  f " (Letteratura  Italiaoa,  vliL  131., 
rdli.  Modena,  1793  > 

Thbnt,  a river  of  England,  being  next  to  the 
Thames  and  S4*vem,  hr  far  the  must  important  stream 
in  that  part  of  the  IJ.  Kingdom,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  length  of  Its  course,  but  of  the  futile  districts 
through  which  it  passes,  the  Immense  number  of  canids 
with  which  it  communicates,  and  the  considerable  rivers 
It  receives  In  Its  progress. 

It  has  its  source  near  the  Cheshire  border,  in  the 
moorlamis  of  StaiTordshire,  about  4 m.  N.  from  Burslem. 
At  first  Its  course  Is  nearly  S.E.,  when  It  makes  a sudden 
turn  by  the  to  the  N.  near  Burton-on-Trent.  It 
afterwards  divides  Loicestenhire  from  Derbyshire : and 
pursuing  a N.K.  eourse,  by  Nottingham  toNewark.lt 
turns  more  and  more  to  the  N.  After  dividing  Not- 
tiughamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  passing  Gains- 
borough, it  enters  Lincolnshire  at  West  Stock  with ; and 
flowing  N„  with  a little  inclination  to  the  E.,  unites  with 
the  grvNit  rsluary  of  the  Humber,  at  a |dace  railed  Trent- 
falls.  It  may  be  navimted  by  vessels  of  800  tons  as  far 
as  Gainsborough,  and  by  barges  as  far  as  Burton-on- 
Trent,  a distance  of  about  1 17  m.^  having  In  this  length- 
eneii  course  a fall  to  low. water  mark  of  only  I IN  ft,  or 
very  near  a foot  per  mile.  From  Burton-on-Trent  to  Its 
source,  the  rise  of  the  river  Is  about  376  ft. ; at  least,  the 
summit  level  of  the  Caldon  e.anal,  which  passes  near  the 
heed  of  the  Trent,  Is  4‘J4  ft.  above  the  sea.  (i’riVs/fcy'i 
ilap  (J  Canait,  gc.) 

Of  the  subsidiary  streams  that  fall  into  the  Trent,  the 
most  considerable  are  the  Blythe,  Tame,  Dove,  Der- 
went. wid  Soar;  but  of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to 
notice  the  last  two.  The  Derwent  rises  in  (hat  part  of 
Derbyshire  called  the  High  Peak  ; after  passing  Matlock, 
Cromford,  and  Derby,  It  nas  a circuitous  course  from  the 
latter  to  WHden  Ferry,  where  it  unites  with  the  Trent. 
It  it  navigable  as  far  as  Derby  abotit  13  ro. ; but  it  has 
been  superseded,  as  a channel  of  cororounlcation.  by  the 
Derby  canal.  The  Soar  rises  E.  (torn  Winckley.  In 
Leicestershire,  It  flows  through  a rich  grating  country, 
and  more  than  half  encompasi«*s  the  ancient  (own  of 
lo’iccster.  After  receiving  the  Wrake.  lit  course  is  N., 
with  a little  inclination  to  the  W.,  till,  passing  Ixiugh- 
borough,  it  falls  Into  the  Trent  near  Cavendish  Bridge. 
It  is  navigable  to  newr  Loughborough,  a distance  of 
about  7 ro. 

The  canals  that  communicate  wi(h  the  Trent  are  of 
ihe  greatest  importance:  assisted  by  them,  it  affonls  an 
easy  means  of  export  fur  the  manufactures  of  a large 
district  of  Lancashire  : the  salt  of  Cheshire  ; the  (troduce 
of  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire  ; the  coal  of  Derbyshire ; 
and  the  agricultural  products  of  Nottinghamshire,  1/ei- 
cs>s(ershire.  and  Lincolnshire.  l(  also  opens  a ctim- 
munlcatlon  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Lincoln  ami  Boston  ; 
through  which  channels,  as  well  as  the  Humber,  the 
articles  above  emnneratetl  are  convevi’d ; and,  in  n*mm, 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  supplied,  either  by  Hull 
and  Gainstxvrough,  or  Boston  and  Lincoln,  with  sticb 
commodities  as  are  required  by  an  immense  populatioo. 
( Prt^sUfu't  TtetUtie  on  iintert,  Canalt,  Ac.  p.  f»Hl.) 

TKF.nTON,  a (own  or  city  of  Ihe  C.  States,  state 
New  Jersey,  of  which  it  Is  tne  cap.,  though  nut  the 
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largest  town.  eo.  Hunterdon  ; on  the  Delaware,  at  th« 
head  of  the  sloop-navlgation,  30m.  N.K.  Philadelphia, 
lat.  40^  IS'  N..  long.  73‘i4H'  W.  Pop.,  in  1440,  4.035. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well  built ; the  state  bouse, 
prison,  various  churches,  the  bank,  and  several  cotton 
factories,  are  among  Ihe  most  conspicuous  butldings. 
The  river  Is  here  crossed,  Immediately  below  the  falls, 
bv  a covered  wooden  bridge,  1,000  In  length.  The 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  tnrough  the  town ; 
and  Trenton  communicates  with  New  Brunswick  hy  a 
railway  37  m.  In  length.  (Arntrican  Almanac,  HMI.) 
It  is  famous  In  the  history  of  the  American  revolution  for 
the  victorv  gained  over  the  BriLlih  and  Hessians,  l>ec.‘i6. 
1776,  hy  the  troops  under  Washington,  whose  decision 
and  intrepidity  on  the  occashm  materially  promoted  the 
progress  of  the  KevoUition.  (£ncyc.  Ofog.,  Araer.  edit.; 
Siuart'i  America,  I.  3H2.) 

THEVKS  (tier.  Trier),  a city  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
nrov.  Hhine,  cap.  of  a reg.  of  the  same  name-,  on  the 
Moselle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Saar,  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Luxembourg.  AOm.  S.  W.  Coblentx,  lat. 
49'-'  46'  37"  N..  long.  H'-'  3H'  90"  K.  Pop.  In  IH.V1,  14.941. 
Streets  broad  and  straight ; and  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  imputing.  Among  the  latter  may  be  snectfii^  Ihe 
cathedral,  remarkable  for  Its  altars  and  marbm  gallery; 
the  church  ofSt.Simeon,  of  great  antiquity ; the  elector's 

Bilace,  now  turned  into  barracks;  the  bridge  over  the 
oselIe,G90ft.  in  length,  the  piers  of  which  are  supposi^ 
to  have  bt>en  built  in  the  38th  year  of  the  Christian  wra  ; 
the  gale  of  Man  (Horia  Martii),  of  colossal  dimensions 
and  great  antiquity,  Ac.  Its  ancient  university  was  sup. 
pressed  in  1794,  Ivut  It  has  a college  or  seminary  for  the 
education  of  i'atholic  clergymen,  a gymnasium,  a col- 
lection  of  medals,  ami  a public  library,  both  of  which 
belonged  to  the  university;  the  latter  comprises  above 
HO, 000  vols.,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  valuable ; It 
has  also  several  hospitals,  and  a theatre.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  the  government,  has  a pmv.  council,  a tribunal  of 
appeal  for  the  prov.,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  Ac.,  with 
manuftetures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  stulTk.  Boata 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Uhiue  are  built  here ; and  it 
has  a consklermble  trade  In  Moselle  wine.  Ac. 

Treves  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient,  and  was  long  the 
most  celebrated,  of  the  German  cities.  A Roman  colony 
was  planted  In  It  during  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and 
thence  It  was  called  Augm*ta  Trrvirorum.  From  that 
period  it  became  a place  of  great  importance,  and  was 
reckoned  oue  of  the  uulwarks  of  the  empire  on  the  side 
of  Germany.  Constantine  the  Great  and  several  other 
emperors  occasionally  resided  in  Treves.  Aromianua 
Marcellinus  calls  it  Domiciilum  prineipum  elarum  (lib. 
16.  I.  37.)  Ausonius,  in  his  poem  Dr  Claris  VrbibuSt 
celebrates  Its  praises,  and  notices  the  extensive  com- 
mcrceit  carrieti  on  hy  the  Moselle.  Besides  the  bridge,  the 
Porfa  Martis.^c.,  other  remains  of  buildings  that  still 
exist,  and  many  c^ns  and  relics  found  in  the  town  and 
Its  Tteialty,  attest  the  power  and  splendour  its  Roman 
masters.  Bevond  Its  walls  are  tne  ruins  of  an  amphl- 
theatre,  rut  in  the  side  of  a hill,  where  Constiintiue  is 
aaid  to  have  exposed  some  thousand  Gauls  to  be  tom  by 
wild  beasts.  Treves  was  luccessively  laid  waste  by  th« 
Huns.  Goths,  Vandab,  and  Franks,  and  as  often  rrmiilt. 
It  was  for  a lengthened  period  the  cap.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric or  electorate  of  Cieves.  1-atterly  the  pop.  has 
Increased  considerably ; though  there  is  little  protiability 
that  it  will  ever  recover  its  ancient  fame  and  importance. 
(Cfllarii,  Sotit.  Orbis  Antiqui.  I.  317. ; Sekrriber,  Af. ) 
TREVISO  (an.  Tbreisfum),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 

rTOv,  Venice,  cap.  deleg.  of  its  own  name ; ou  the  Site, 
6 m.  N.  by  W.  Veoice.  Pop.  In  Ig37.  1 1.698.  It  i*  ir- 
regularly  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  with  colonoades 
in  front  of  the  houses  : and  there  are  numerous  paiaxt* 
and  rellgloui  stnirtures.  The  old  cathedral  of  ,st.  Peter, 
a fine  though  unflnished  structure,  has  in  it  a painting 
bv  Titban.  and  others  by  P.  Bordnne  (a  native  of  'Tre- 
viso), Domenlrhino,  Ac.  The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Niculo, 
the  town  house,  and  theatre,  are  good  buililings ; and  in 
the  monte  di  picta  is  a flue  picture  by  Giorgione.  Tre- 
viso is  a bishop's  see,  and  has  an  ^Iscopal  seminary, 
gymnasium,  public  library,  botanic  garden,  several  hos- 
pitals, a castle,  theatre.  Ac.  The  university,  afterwards 
removed  to  Padua,  was  first  established  here.  A largw 
hardware  farturv,  an  extensive  pottery,  and  manufactory 
of  silk  twist  and  stuffs,  wooUen  cloths,  paper,  and  cut- 
lery, with  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  Ac., 
occupy  most  part  of  the  liihabs.  A large  fair  is  held  each 
year,  from  the  3d  to  the  IHth  of  October.  This  town 
appears  to  have  been  a Roman  munictpium.  Under  the 
1,/ombarclt.  it  was  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  tuo  marches  or 
margravlab'S  which  they  established  on  the  confines  of 
their  kingdom  in  Italy  (Ancona  having  lw>en  the  cap. 
of  the  olh»*r).  Lffuler  the  French  it  «as  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  TagliampTito.  Na|Kilcon  conferred  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Treviso  ou  Marshal  Mortler.  {Jiampoldii  Au»ir. 
Nat  Bnegc.) 

TKKV'OUX  (an.  TriW^,  or  rrivhcm),  a town  of 
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fnuiop.  dep.  Ain,  cap.  armnd.  on  tlic  dcclirlty  of  a hdl,  this  rock  al*o  ttandta  large  and  maetWe  pagoda,  and  a 
un  the  .SaOiie,  13  m.  N.  I.rotit.  Kop..  In  IH36,  S.3*A.  pillared  Muare  building,  with  a ttatue  of  Hanumaii, 
It  was  fomerlf  rurrotimh'd  walUand  towcra  : and.  on  occupies  the  highest  peak,  while  in  the  S.  face  of  (he 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  ahich  it  is  built,  are  the  ruins  rock  is  a small  sculptured  oacaratlnn  In  the  strleof  tome 
of  Its  old  castle,  cunimaiithng  a most  extensive  view  of  the  cave  temples  at  Kllora.  The  jewellery  made  at 
over  the  surrounding  plain.  It  has  an  antiqmited  ap>  Trichlitopidj  had  formerly  much  celebrity  t and  Trichi* 
pearance.  with  narrow  streets,  and  mean-looking  house*,  nopoly  cnaliis  are  still  in  request.  Cotton  cloths,  table 
Having  tMwn  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  prioctpallty  of  Uiien,  hamesi,  &c..  are  made  here ; and  tlie  town  is  an 
Dorabet.  and  the  seat  of  a parilnment.  courts  of  Justice,  emporium  for  a great  variety  of  manufactures.  It  is 
a mint.  &c..  it  has  still  to  boast  of  some  considerable  well  adapted  for  a military  station,  as,  besides  being  well 
ancient  edifices,  including  the  hall  in  which  the  parlla-  supplied  alth  different  kinds  of  merchandise  ann  aril* 
ment  meet,  the  hall  of  the  courts  of  Justice,  an  hospital  sans,  the  roads  about  it  are  so  good  as  to  admit,  at  every 
founded  by  Anne  Mario  I.ouis«  D’Urleans.  a quay  on  season,  of  an  easv  communication  with  Madras,  Vellore, 
the  SaAne.  Ac.  It  has.  also,  a tribunal  of  original  Juris-  and  Mysore,  lienee,  alto,  diverge  all  the  great  r<4dt 
dktion  ; a cloth  manufactory;  a roy.d  establishment  leading  to  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Diodigul,  the  three 
for  the  redniitg  and  assay  of  g(dd  and  silver;  and  some  chief  stations  in  the  S.  part  of  India.  (Madras  At* 
trade  in  the  pntdiicts  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  It  rnairac, 

very  ancient.  The  ein|>crnr  Sevemt  defeated,  anno  197.  TRIKSTK  (an.  Tergfttf)^  a town  and  principal  sea* 
his  competitor  Albimis  uniier  its  walls.  port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  cap.  guv.  and  circ.  of  Us 

Trevoux  has  attaimd  to  cunsideraldo  distinction  In  own  name,  prov.  Illyria,  on  (he  Adriatic,  near  its  N K. 
literary  history.  Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  extremity,  73  m.  K.  by  N.  \ enice.  l.at.  3d'  37"  N ., 
Dumbn.  endeavoured  to  make  it  a sort  of  literary  long.  13^  4G' */7"  R.  rop.  In  1836.  of  thecity  only,  .M,34(i. 
capital,  and,  in  this  \iew,  he  ettablishetl.  in  lOD.*!.  a con-  The  pop.  of  the  town  and  its  district,  comprising  about 
slderable  printiiig-othce  in  the  town,  in  which  he  also  40  sq.  m.,  amounted,  in  1h39.  to  73.Mli  having  increased 
Intended  to  founu  a college.  And  not  long  after,  or,  in  to  that  amount  from  4.1,  3^(3  in  18‘il  I {Dotrrtng'a  Ntp  ; 
17Ui,  the  well  known  and  very  learned  monthly  pub-  Bfrgkam.)  Trieste  is  divided  into  the  old  town,  the  new 
lication,  entitled  the  Juui-nat  de  Trreuns,  conducted  by  town,  or  Theruslenstadt,  the  Josephstadt,  and  the  Krau- 
the  Jeeuits,  began  to  issue  from  this  press;  where  it  lenvorstadt  (Francis*  suburb)  ; the  old  town  stands  at  the 
continued  to  be  printed  till  1734,  when  it  was  transferred  foot  and  on  (he  rleclivltj  of  a steep  hill  crowned  by  the 
(u  Paris.  Here,  also,  auj«ared.  in  1704.  the  first  edition  citadel : it  haa  dark,  narrow,  wiitdlug,  and  freouetdly 
of  the  Diciiomuifre  de  TVcMnsx.  in  3 v«4i.  folio.  'I'here  steep  streets,  with  gloomy-iooking  bouses,  and  is  sur- 
were  several  subsequent  editions  of  this  valuable  work,  routed  by  the  remains  of  ancient  fortiAcations.  I'he 
most  of  which,  however,  were  printed  and  published  in  new  town,  immediately  N.W  of  the  former,  and  built  on 
Paris.  Of  these  the  last  ami  best  idlUon.  in  1771,  was  so  level  ground,  partly  taken  from  the  tea,  consists,  on  the 
much  enlarg^  as  to  comprise  H vuls.  folio,  (//ugo,  art  contrary,  of  handsome  streets,  crossing  each  other  at 
Am:  .Vorrri,  art.  TrrrcMr.)  right  angles,  and  lined  with  neat  buildings.  It  is  par- 

TnlCALA  or  TKIKHALI  (an.  Tricca),  a town  of  tiaily  inters<'cted  by  the  canal  cut  by  Maria  Theresa,  by 
European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  iden-  meant  of  which  vessels  drawing  9 or  10  ft.  water  may 
tical  with  the  an.  Thessaly,  on  the  R.  side  of  a mountain  load  and  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Be* 
ridge,  ‘i  m.  N.  from  the  Selymbria  (an.  Penetu),  and  tween  the  new  and  old  towns  runs  the  Corto,  the  prin* 
37  m.  W.  by  8.  Larissa.  Pop.  estimated  at  fr«>m  10,000  clpal  thoroughfare,  broad  but  witidlug,  furnished  with 
to  13.000,  cniedy  Turks.  It  is  of  considerable  extent}  good  shops  and  cuflee-houses,  and  opening  successively 
and  the  houses  being  intermixed  with  gardens  and  trees,  into  stMicimis  and  handsome  squares.  The  principal  of 
It  appears  to  be  Inillt  in  a wood,  and  the  lofty  minarets  theee  is  the  Ftaxia^tirande,  with  a fine  public  fountain, 
of  Its  mosques  rising  above  the  trees  give  it  a picturesque  and  the  column  and  statue  of  the  Kmperor  Charles  \ I., 
appearance.  It  has  several  Creek  churclies  and  syna-  to  whom  Trieste  Is  principally  Indebted  for  its  import* 
gngues.  At  the  height  of  10  or  13  ft.  above  the  pavement  ance  in  modern  times.  In  this  square  the  imat  vegetable 
a wooden  trellis-work  interwoven  with  vines  u carried  and  fruit  market  it  held,  and  on  one  side  of  it  Is  llie 
over  the  streets,  completely  shading  the  passengers  be-  loeanda-^tmde.  or  principal  hotel,  commanding  a tine 
low.  The  shops  are  clean,  and  tnlerablr  well  furnished,  view  of  the  harbour.  The  exchange,  the  finest  building 
and  their  possessors,  who  are  chiefly  Greeks  or  Jews,  in  the  city,  stands  in  another  square,  in  which  is  a statue 
have  a res{mUble  appeoraiK'e.  {HoUand's  Trav.  p.  349. ) of  Leopold  1.  Continual  Improvements  ap)>ear  to  be 
According  to  Strabo,  this  city  bad  a magnificent  temple  taking  place  in  and  around  Trieste ; many  new  streets 
of  wEsculapius;  but  no  (rare*  of  this  ^ificc  are  now  and  pixnnenades  have  been  laid  out,  ai>d  public  walks 
known  (o  be  extant.  On  a hill  above  the  town  are  the  planted  with  trees  ; new  moles,  and  a gigantic  hospital, 
ruins  of  a castle  apparently  dating  from  the  time  of  the  the  cost  of  erecting  which  has  t>een  estimated  at  800,UIXI 
Greek  emperors,  ssm  mmmaiiding  a tine  view  over  the  florins,  have  very  recently  been  constructed, 
plains  of  Thessaly.  Tltese  are  depastured  by  numerous  The  cathedral.  In  the  old  town,  is  supjiosed  tn  ocaipy 
flocks  of  sheep,  aiKl  also  produce  a good  deal  of  cotton,  the  site  of  a temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  In  the  Bysantina 
the  manufacture  of  blankets,  coarse  woollens,  and  cotton  style  ; Its  interior,  like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  Is  oma- 
stullk,  occupying  many  of  the  luhabs.  of  Tricala.  Its  mentM  with  mnsidcs ; and  many  Koman  Inscriptions, 
trad*  is  alto  uretty  extensive,  from  its  being  on  the  prin-  carvings,  Ac.,  are  built  up  in  the  walls.  It  contains 
cipal  road  irooi  Yanina  to  Cnnstantinopie,  and  com-  the  monument  of  AVinkelmann  ihe  antiquary,  author 
manding  the  only  pats  by  which  supplies  of  com  and  of  the  famous  work,  Hiatoire  de  V Art  chn  I'Anti* 
other  provisions  are  brovight  from  Thessaly  into  Aiha-  oWfr,  assusinatod  here  in  1768.  Tht^re  are  5 other 
nla.  The  latter  drcumitance  renders  it  Important  as  a Rom.  Catholic,  2 Protestant,  and  3 Greek  eburrhn,  a 
military  post.  (//ugAcs.  Trav.  m Atbaaaia,  ^c.  1.  130. ; synagogue,  and  an  English  chapel.  The  linrst  of  these 
Cramer' $ Ame.  Cfreeee.)  edifices  are  the  Greek  churches,  particularly  that  at  the 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a distr.  of  British  India,  presid.  head  of  the  great  canal,  with  a magnificent  marble  altar, 
Madras,  chlcily  between  lat.  10*^  30'  and  |]o  30'  N\.  and  and  an  organ  esteemed  among  (he  host  in  Italy.  Thu 
long.  78^  10' and  79^30' E.,  having  N.  Salem  and  8.  church  of  the  Jesuits  merits  attention  by  Its  architecture 
Arcot,  R.  TaitJore,  S.  the  latter  and  Madura,  aiKl  W.  arul  fine  paintings,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor  is  also 
Salem  and  Coimbatore.  Area.  3,169  so.  m.  Pop.,  In  an  Imposing  structure:  the  handsomest  residence  is 
|o36-7.  6M.730.  TheCavery  runs  from  W.  to  R.  through  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  a Greek  merchant  of 
the  country,  irrigating  a considerable  extent  of  rm  the  name  of  Careiottl.  who.  having  begun  busii>eu  in 
land.  Id  addition  to  rice,  sugar-cane,  with  tobacco  and  Trieste  almost  as  a pHlar,  it  said  to  have  died  worth 
betel-leaf,  are  nown  In  (he  tracts  watered  by  tanks  and  I.OW'.OOW.  sterling}  L^penerr.)  The  castle  formerly 
wells:  in  the  dry  lands  the  other  usual  products  of  the  ronsiitutetl  the  main  protection  nf  the  town  and  harbour, 
Carnatic  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  is  good  and  is  still  maintained  In  a tolerable  state  of  defence, 
pasturage  for  sheep  ana  rattle,  which  are  numerous.  The  great  theatre  is  spacious,  and  there  are  several 
I'he  principal  imports  are  glue,  oil,  tobacco,  pepp«*r.  and  minor  theatres.  Among  other  objects  worthy  of  notice 
areca  nut;  while  the  exports  comprise  cloth,  indigo,  arc  the  barracks,  posUhouse,  dockyard,  iazarctlos,  oue 
saltpetre,  and  cotton.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  which  is  among  the  most  perfect  establishtnents  of  Its 
clotn,  for  domestic  use,  and  indigo,  with  some  subsidiary  kind,  and  the  terrace  of  tne  casino  ornamented  wlUi 
articles  made  in  the  town  of  Trirhi nopoly  (which  see),  several  statues. 

Total  land  revenue.  In  1K36-7.  l,43H,8.Vt  runees.  Trieste  is  In  the  S.  what  Hamburg  Is  In  the  N'..  the 

TaicKiNoeoLY,  a large  fortified  town  of  British  India,  great  commercial  entrepM  of  Germany.  A harbcHir, 
presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  (he  above  distr.,  on  the  Cavery,  which,  though  rather  limited  in  siic,  is  easy  of  access 
I86m.  8.W,  Madras.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  troops,  esti-  and  convenient,  has  been  funned  by  the  Thrreslan  Mole, 
mated  at  74,000.  (3/adraa  Atmanae.)  It  is  of  an  oblong  founded  on  a ledge  of  sunken  rock. and  projecting  N.W. 
form,  nearly  I m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  hy  about  f m.  in  into  the  sea  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  old  town, 
breadth.  Exclusive  of  some  outworks,  it  Is  surrounded  At  Its  termination  has  been  fnrniM  an  irregular  plat- 
br  a double  wall  and  ditch,  with  a covert  way  and  glacis,  form  about  I.KX)  ft.  in  circ.,  on  which  have  b^n  erected 
Hut  Us  defences  are  now  mostly  In  • ruinous  state,  a fortress  and  Ught-bouse,  with  an  Intermittent  light 
except  the  citadel  near  its  N.  extremltr,  which,  being  106  ft.  above  tbe  sea.  Another  light-house,  having  (he 
sKiixied  on  an  elevated  rock,  commsmoi  any  military  lantern  KOfl.  above  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  the 
operations  carried  on  in  any  part  of  tbe  vicmlty.  On  point  of  Salvorc,  about  18  m.  W.  by  8.  Trieste.  The 
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port,  with  the  Mole,  fonn*  » creeceni  1|  m.  In  length, 
being  a continued  Qua/,  fared  with  hc«n  flnnea.  and 
with  stain  and  Jetties  for  the  convcuience  of  emiMirk* 
ation.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  port  Is  a di>ck  or  harbour, 
afipropriated  rxcluslvclj  fur  ressels  perfurming  qua- 
rantine. It  is  walled  round,  and  furnished  with  hotels, 
warehouses,  and  ercry  sort  of  accommodation  for  pat- 
teiigen  and  goods.  Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie 
close  to  the  quart ; thoee  of  greater  sise  mooring  in  the 
roads  In  front  or  the  city.  1 he  principal  defects  of  the 
port  are  its  limited  sixe,  and  Its  being  exposed  to  N.W. 
winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a heavy  sea.  The 
gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long  continuance ; aivd 
the  holding  ground  being  good,  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  no  accUlem  occurs. 

Trieste  being  a free  port,  goods  destined  for  its  con- 
sumption, and  that  of  the  adjuiniug  territory,  f>ay  no 
duties  : but  such  as  are  taken  into  the  interior  fur  con- 
autnptiun  pay,  of  coprse,  the  duties  in  the  Austrian  laritT. 
The  transit  duties  and  shipping  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

The  exports  are  very  various,  coniisting  partly  of  the 
raw  and  rartly  of  the  manufactured  products  of  Austria 
Proper,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  with 
foreini  articles  imported  and  warehoused.  Among  the 
principal  articles  of  raw  produce  maybe  spcclticil,  com, 
chiefly  wheat  and  malxe,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shumac, 
tobacco,  wax,  Ac. : silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool, 
flax,  linen  rags,  bides,  furs,  skins,  Ac. ; the  produce  of 
the  mines  mimes  an  important  item,  consisting  of  quick- 
silver, cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  litharge,  alum, 
vitriol,  Ac. ; the  forests  of  Carniola  fumlsli  timber,  for 
■liip-bullding  and  other  purposes,  of  excellent  Quality, 
and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork  wood,  box, 
hoops.  Ac. ; marble  also  ranks  under  this  head.  Of 
manufacture  articles,  the  most  important  are,  thrown 
silk,  silk  stuffs,  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Swlt- 
serland,  coarse  and  line  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather  ; 
under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian  treacle, 
liqueurs,  Ac.,  with  jewellery,  tools  and  utcnsili  of  all 
aorta,  glass  ware  and  mirrors,  Venetian  beads,  refined 
sugar,  and  a host  of  other  articles.  Trieste  is  also  a con- 
siderable dipdt  for  all  aorta  of  produce  from  the  Black 
Sea,  I'urkey,  and  Egypt. 

The  principal  articles  of  importulon  coiuist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  dye-stuffs,  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn,  silks, 
oil,  tin  plates,  s^ied  Qsh,  and  a host  of  other  articles, 
'liie  value  of  the  imports  ^ways  excerdi  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, occasioned  in  part  by  their  being  subsequently 
transhipped  to  other  porta,  and  partly  by  there  being  an 
exeats  of  exports  as  compared  with  imports  from  other 
parts  of  tlie  empire.  We  subjoin 
An  Accoi'nt  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles 

of  Foreira  Raw  Produce  imported  into  Trieste  during 

each  of  me  three  years  ending  with  )H40. 
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At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  Imports  into  Trieste  may 
amount  to  from  4 to  millions  sterling. 

\Vc  are  Indebted  to  the  Ui>§fd  Auttriaco  for  the  fol- 
lowing returns  respecting  the  navigation  of  Trieste  during 
1M9:— 
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TRINCOMALEE. 

Trieste  Is  the  seat  of  the  administration  for  Its  gov. 
and  the  Illyrian  coast,  of  courts  for  the  town  and  circle, 
a tribunal  of  commerce,  the  central  board  of  health  for 
the  empire,  and  a board  of  |>ollce,  Ac.,  and  it  a bishop's 
see.  It  h<u  an  imperial  academy,  a school  of  navigation, 
normal,  female,  Jewish.  Greek,  and  elementary  schools, 
many  charitable  institutions  and  learned  societies,  and 
several  periodical  publications.  There  are  do  public 
banks,  mil  several  private  establishmeots  of  undoubiai 
solidity,  and  various  insurance  oOces.  Tri4»te  has  ma- 
nufactures of  rosoglio,  wax-lights,  leather,  soap,  playing 
cards,  musical  Instruments,  Ac.,  with  dyeing-nuuses, 
sugar  refineries,  potteries,  and  distilleries,  it  commu- 
nicates by  (/r/tfcmcc  three  times  a week  with  Vienna  ; and 
by  steam  packet  once  a month  with  Smyrna  uid  Con- 
stantinople, and  continually  with  Venice  and  utlicr  towns 
on  the  Adriatic.  It  Is  better  simpUed  with  nrovuiuns 
than  might  have  been  expected  Irom  the  sterility  of  its 
environs  ; they  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Dalmatia  and 
the  country  round  Venice.  But  notwithstanding  the 
cheapnru  of  most  articles,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
duties,  Trieste  is  not  a desirable  residence  for  persons 
not  engaged  in  business.  Water  Is  scarce  and  bad; 
tbe  climate  U In  extremes ; and  the  K.  N.  R.  wind, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bora,  is  verr  piercing.  A mixture 
of  all  nations  is  met  with  here,  ana  all  tlw  principal  mer- 
chants and  traders  are  foreigners.  German  is  spoken  by 
the  authorities  and  in  the  public  olBccs,  but  lultao  is 
the  prevailing  language  of  the  middle  cUss<»,  while  the 
lower  speak  a Slavonm  dialect. 

Traces  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  remains 
exist  at  Trieste.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap, 
of  a small  republic  t but  lu  hlstoiw  presents  little  re- 
markable till  1719,  when  Charles  VI.  made  it  a free  port- 
The  French  took  it  in  1797,  and  again  under  Mossena  in 
IHOA.  (dsufr.  h'ai.  Eneu.  { Bergkau$  i Boterint't  Re- 
port on  the  Lombardo- f'enet.  States;  TitmbtUfi  Am- 
trio,  i.  361—^2.;  Spemcer‘t  Uermamjn  Cornmcrdal 
Diet.,  Ac.) 

TRIM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  co. 
Moath,  of  wbk'h  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Imjme,  here  crossed 
by  a bridge.  25  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1831, 
3.283.  1 nis  is  a very  old  town,  having  been  given  be 
iton^  11.,  as  i>art  of  the  palatinate  of  Meath,  to  Hugh 
De  Lacy.  Toe  latter  constructed  the  castle,  whi», 
from  its  extent,  strength,  and  elevoted  situation  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  river,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  most 
Important  of  tbe  numerous  fortifications  erected  by  the 
RngUih  within  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  ruins  sulB- 
ciently  attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  liver  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  an  ancient 
and  extensive  edifice  ; and  there  are  some  other  ecclesi- 
astical remains.  The  town  had,  also,  been  surrounded 
by  walls,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  still  entire. 
Indeed  It  was  anciently  tbe  occasional  scat  of  the  lords- 
lieutenant ; and  several  parliaments  have  been  held 
within  Its  walls.  It  was  taken,  without  opposHion,  by 
Cromwell,  in  1649. 

At  present,  however,  notwithstanding  it  is  theco.  town. 
Trim  is  of  little  Impoitanee.  Its  principal  public  build- 
ing Is  the  new  co.  gaol,  an  extensive  structure  on  the 
radiatlM  plan.  It  has  also,  an  aodeot  par.  church,  a 
Rom.  Catii.  chapel,  a dispenaarj,  an  infantry  barrack, 
with  a CO.  infirmary,  schools.  Ac.  It  riitumM  2 mams, 
to  tbe  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfran- 
chised, and  since  then  it  has  continued  to  decline.  The 
assises  for  the  co.  are  held  hitre,  and  general  sessions 
twicea  year,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays.  It 
Is  a constabulary  station,  and  has  a llour-mUl,  a brew-cry, 
and  a tannery.  Markets  on  Saturdays ; fairs  March  27., 
May  8,,  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  Oct.  I.,  and 
Nov.  16.  Poet-ooce  revenue  in  1830,  3M. ; in  1836, 
577/. 

About  8 m.  8.  from  the  town,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Summerhill,  Is  Dongan,  fonnerly  tbe  property  of  the  Bari 
of  Momlngtoo.  and  memorable  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  bouse  in  which  the  great 
general  first  saw  tbe  light  has.  however,  been  wholly 
pulled  down ; but  a haDdBome  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  his  Grace,  has  been  ererted  in  the  town,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  achievemeots,  and  of  bis  connection 
with  the  vicinity. 

TRINCOMALEE,  a marit.  town  of  Ceylon,  on  ita 
N.B.  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  finest  bays  in 
the  world,  about  160m.  N.B.  Colomb^  iat.  8°S2'  N., 
long.  81^  87'  B.  T’be  town,  which  Is  but  inconsiderable, 
is  b4iilt  at  tbe  foot  of  a rock,  on  which  is  the  fort,  on 
the  outside  of  a narrow  peolDSula  or  tongue  of  land 
bounding  the  harbour  on  the  E.  It  has  bot  few  Kuropran 
lohabs..  and.  what  is  remarkable,  few  Singalese;  the 
lower  classes  being  principally  Malabar  R.  Catholics. 
Tbe  fortifications  form  a sweep  of  above  1 m.  In  length 
along  the  shore.  Fort  Frederick  Is  a station  for  four 
companies  of  a European  regiment,  a company  of  royal 
engiDoeri  and  artiilery,  and  detachmenU  of  the  Cryinn 
riSe  corps.  Fort  Ostenberr.  on  the  termination  of  a 
ridge  of  bills,  about  8 m.  S.W.  Trincomaiee,  commniuis 
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tk«  rntMDCe  of  lh«  harbour,  and  th<«  dockyard  cIum 
bmf.Ul).  It  forma  the  head  quarter*  of  a detachment  of 
artillery  and  a Kuropean  oompany.  The  fortihratiuna 
here  were  mostly  constructed  )iy  the  Forhiituese:  the 
Dutch  did  little  or  nuthlnK  for  the  improvemeut  of  the 
place  while  in  llu-lr  poMcMion. 

The  harbour  of  Trincnmalee  wa*  staled  by  Nelson 
“the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.”  h ts  almost  land- 
l.xkt'ii,  ami  the  water  is  so  deep  that  It  is  all  but  prac- 
ticable in  many  place*  to  step  from  the  shore  on  board 
larife  vcsmtIs  moored  alongside.  During  the  N.K.  mon- 
soon. when  alt  the  ships  on  the  Oiromandel  roast  and 
ill  the  Ray  of  Bengal  are  obliged  to  put  to  sea.  Trin- 
comalee*  is  thoir  principal  place  of  refuge,  and  a vetinl 
from  Madras  can  rracli  it  in  two  days.  The  town,  which 
may  ^ cuiuldered  as  the  military  cap.  of  Ceylon,  sur- 
rendered tu  the  English  In  17bA.  (IlamittoHi  .Modern 
7>ae  . Ac.) 

I'KING.  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hund.  Daroriim,  on  the  Condon  and  Uirmlog- 
ham  railway,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Aylesbury, 
30  m.  N.W.  Lon«lon.  Area  of  par.  7,31)0  acres.  Fop.  fn 
IH31.  S.4AH.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets; 
it  is  tolerably  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostlymodem. 
The  church  Is  an  eroliatth'd  structure,  with  a massive 
tower  and  low  spire  at  tbe  W.  end.  The  living,  a perpet. 
curacy,  worth  1-^7/.  a rear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Oxford.  There  arc  metulug-house*  for  Bap- 
tists and  Independents,  a I-ancastrian  school,  Ac.  The 
inhabs.  are  principally  employed  In  the  manufacttire  of 
straw  plait,  canvas,  and  a few  silk  fabrics.  Markets  on 
Fridays  ; fairs,  Easter  Monday,  and  Oct.  11.  The  rail- 
way here  attains  a height  of  4'iO  fevl  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  being  Its  highest  or  summit  level.  'Frlng  park, 
ill  the  vicinity,  was  built  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  II. 

THISlD.\r>.  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  or  Aiitilles. 
being  the  most  southerly  of  the  group  called  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  next  to  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  . 
valuable  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  Hos  immediately  off  the  N.K.  coast  I 
of  Colombia  and  the  N.  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  between  I 
the  Hah  and  1 Ith  degs.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  61st  and  6!M  of 
W.  long..  Its  N.W.  extremity  being  only  about  13  m. 
from  Punta  de  la  Pena,  (he  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Farias  and  its  .S.W.  rape  being  but  7 m.  from  the  Delta 
of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  W.  Trinidad  bounds  the  Gulph 
of  Faria,  and  on  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  bv  the 
Atlantic.  It  Is  of  a square  or  oblong  form,  with  con- 
siderable projections  at  all  its  angles  except  the  8.K. 
Length.  N.  to  8.,  M>  m. ; average  breadth,  (exclusive  of 
its  projectiuni),  about  33  m.  Area  estimated,  by  the  best 
autnoriiies.  at  acres,  or  about  2,000  sq.  m.,  | 

though  it  has  also  been  estimated  at  above  1,500,000  j 
acres.  Resident  pop.,  in  KM.  99,328,  of  whom  3.601  I 
were  whites ; but  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  i 
of  this  return.  The  mountain  chains  run  from  W.tu  ' 
E.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  the  chains  ' 
on  the  op^ilto  coast  of  Venesuela,  from  which  this 
island  has  most  probably  been  detach^  by  some  ronvul- 
sion  of  nature.  Along  the  N.  shore  a bold  range  of 
mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  3.000  ft.,  broken  into  the 
most  rugged  and  abrupt  forms,  and  clothed  to  the  sum- 
niit  with  forest  trees.  Towards  the  S.  extends  a chain 
of  hills  of  lets  elevation,  and  of  a mure  pastoral  character, 
while  the  centre  of  the  Island  it  occupied  by  a group  or 
flat  or  round-topped  hills,  dividing  i^  as  it  were,  into 
two  extetuive  vaJiers,  which  are  occasionally  intersected 
by  a succession  of  hill  and  dale.  I'he  whole  island  is 
well  watered  by  numerous  streams  In  every  direction. 
The  prlucipal  are  on  the  W'.  coast : the  Carouil,  navigable 
for  C leag.  from  its  mouth : and  on  the  K.  the  Oropuche 
and  Kama,  which  last  It  said  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
of  2.50  tons  to  a league  from  it*  source.  The  N.  and  R. 
coasts  are  not  well  furnished  with  harbours ; which  is 
unfortunate,  os  the  winds  blow  from  those  quarters  for 
three  fourths  of  the  year.  But  the  W.  coast  has  nume- 
rous itays  and  inlets  ; and  (he  Gulph  of  Faria  is  an  exten- 
sive inland  sea,  in  which  ships  of  all  sixes  may  ride 
securely,  and  anchor  any  where  without  the  smalU-st 
risk,  and  In  any  convenient  depth  of  water.  (BltuU't 
Amtrinn  Coa$t  Piiot,  p.  425. ) 

The  greater  part  of  the  inicrtnr  of  this  Island  is  unrul- 
Uvated.atMl, Indeed,  in  a considerable  degree  unexplored 
The  low  grounds  are  in  parts  marshy,  wiiUe  the  more 
cievated  portions  are.  fur  the  most  part,  covered  with 
a dense  vegetation  of  forest  and  underwood.  The  ac- 
counts best  entitled  to  credit  represent  the  island  as 
being  naturally  extremely  fertile.  Tbe  soil  is,  in  gene> 
ral,  deep,  stiff,  and  ten-vious ; and  it  is  said  that,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  it  could  alone  supply  suuar  adequate  fiT 
the  consumption  of  England.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  in  an  iiland  so  extensive,  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  the  atmosphere  would  be  gt-ucrally  over- 
liMided  with  moisture.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  fall  of  rain  is  as  great  as  in  Guiana,  the  average 
being  about  65  Id.  a year ; and  this  is  said  to  diminish 
with  (lie  progress  of  culUvatioiL  Tbe  dry  Si'ason  com- 
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mencet  in  Dee.,  and  ends  in  May ; but  it  is  a peculiar 
advantage  of  this  island  tliat  it  is  exempted  fVum  those 
di>strurtive  droughts  common  to  ail  the  other  W.  India 
isl.mds  from  H^irbadoes  to  ('uIm.  During  June  and  July 
showers  are  frequent ; and  In  Aug.,  SepL,  and  Oct.,  the 
rain  foils  in  torrents,  often  accompanied  by  violent 
storms.  The  weather  generally  moderates,  and  the  rains 
become  more  slight  towards  the  end  of  O^.,  and  there 
is  Seldom  any  fall  after  the  beginning  of  Dec.  The 
nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  The  mortality 
during  (he  twenty  rears  ending  with  lA9i>,  averaged 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  white,  and  4 per  cent,  of  the 
bKirk  troops  a year.  Fevers  and  dysenteries  cut  off  most 
of  the  whiles.  (Papers  reUUtmg  to ikr  Jf*.  Indus,  1K4I*2, 
Trmidad  ; TuUuek's  Hep.  on  tJU  Health  qf  the  Troops  in 
the  W.  Indies,  p.  17—19.) 

it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  l-90th  part  ol 
the  surface  of  this  island  is  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  seiticd  portions  of  Trinidad  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  N.W.  and  a few  places  along  the  S.W.  coast.  It 
Is  stated  in  a Report  by  a sulvcommittee  of  the  planters 
of  Trinidad,  that,  in  1^,  20HJ79  acres  of  land  had  been 
anpropriaieri,  of  which  43,265  were  in  ojltivatton.  and 
tut  1,079.301,  were  then  unappropsloted,  and  lielnngcd 
to  the  crown.  (Papers  relating  to  W.  Indies,  Ttmuiad, 
p.  103.)  Of  the  cultivated  land,  21,710  acres  were  said 
to  be  under  the  sugar  cane,  being  divided  Into  134  estates, 
the  capital  iiivesicd  in  which  it  estimated  In  the  same 
dociunnit  at  2.0on,oou/.  sterling.  TherestoftheciiUivated 
lands  were  occupied  by  cocoa  plantations  (6,910  acres), 
coffee  do.  (1.09.5),  and  provision  and  pasture  grounds. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  now  referred  to,  and  the 
same  thing  has  since  been  repeated  in  a tract  published 
by  Mr.  Burnley,  that  Utere  Is  in  Trinidad  an  extreme 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of  granted  land  and 
fixed  capital  in  the  island,  and  the  amount  of  tbe  Labour- 
ing population,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  latter 
enables  the  labourers  to  dictate  tbe  terms  of  contract 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  to  the  grievous  injury  not  only  of 
the  capitalists  but  also  of  tbe  labourers  tberoseivci.  Some 
liberated  Africans  from  Sierra  Leone  have  been  Imported 
into  Trinidad  in  the  view  of  lessening  the  evil,  but  the 
supply  hat  been  too  limited  to  have  had  much  e!R<ct ; 
and  the  committee  propose,  as  tbe  only  ef^vtuai  means 
by  which  it  can  be  obviated,  that  leave  should  be  given  to 
import  free  labourers  from  Africa  into  the  colony.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  It  would  be  extremely  diffiruli, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  ImpottiMe,  to  prevent 
this  license  from  being  abused ; ind  considering  the 
efforts  we  have  made  to  prevent  similar  practices  on  the 
part  of  others,  (Bandinel  on  the  Slaoe  Trade,  p.  2^), 
It  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  could  sanction  them  in  our 
own  rase.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  license 
in  question  would  reproduce  a considerable  number,  if 
not  most  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  slave' trade,  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  very  likely  (hat  tbe  power  will  be 
conceded. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mischiefs  complained  of  are  not 
so  much  theeffect  of  any  positive  scarcity  in  the  supply  of 
labour  as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Labourers 
are  placed.  They  can  provide  for  tbe  comparatively 
few  wants  incident  to  such  a climate  with  but  little 
exertion,  and  having  done  this,  is  It  to  be  expected  they 
should  do  mure  ? It  is  Idle  to  suppose  that  blacks  in 
the  W.  Indies,  now  that  they  are  free,  will  make  the 
same  exertions  they  were  compelled  to  make  when  they 
were  slaves.  The  f^ec  Inhabitants  of  all  fertile  tropU-u 
countries  are,  we  believe  without  a single  exception, 
uniformly  Indolent.  And  to  suppose  it  should  be  other- 
wise it  equivalent  to  supposing  there  may  be  an  exertion 
without  a motive,  an  enbrt  without  cause.  If  an  hour’s 
labour  a day  will  fully  supply  a man’s  wants,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  be  should  conUnue  to  labour  three  or  four 
hours. 

Cocoa  U more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of  superior 
quality.  The  cocua-trec  somewhat  resembles  the  cherry- 
tree,  and  srows  to  about  15  ft.  in  height.  It  fltmrishes 
most  in  the  new  sol]  on  (he  bank  of  a river,  delighting 
in  shade,  to  pnxure  which  plantain  or  coral-bean  tret's 
(madre  del  caeao)  are  planted  between  everr  other  row. 
Tbe  cocoa  sewds  are  placed  in  small  mounos,  two  seeds 
being  sown  together  ; and  the  weakest  plant  of  the  two 
afterwards  destroyed  : the  survivor  Is  transplanted  after 
attaining  15  or  18  inches  in  height.  Until  the  age  of  5 
years,  all  the  flowers  are  destroyed  as  they  appear.  The 
miit  grows  in  a pod;  which,  as  it  ripens,  changes  to  a 
bluish  red  or  lemon  colour.  The  ertm  is  gathered 
throughout  the  year,  but  principally  in  June  and  Dec. 
The  ripe  pods  ore  broken  or  cut  open,  and  the  seeds 
extracted  with  a wooden  spatula,  l^ey  are  afterwards 
spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  rusn  mats.  When 
quite  dry  and  hard,  the  nuts  are  lightly  parked  in 
boxes  or'bags,  and  kept  dry  for  exportation.  Coffee, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  come  to  perfretinn,  though 
mostly  grown  only  in  small  auaidities.  Here,  also, 
arc  aA  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tre^ 
3 F ■! 
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pkMl  cliraalrt.  and  the  Tlnei  transplanted  fy-om  France 
or  Spain,  are  said  to  eqtui  their  parent  •tocks.  The 
mountain*,  like  tiio«e  of  the  adiacent  continent.  con«ist 
chiefly  of  ariHllaceotu  and  miraccou*  schist;  milky 
quartt,  ferntnnous  sand,  pyrites.  arK>nic.  alum,  sulph. 
copper.  pluniMKO.  sulphur,  &c.  are  found  ; but  the  most 
abundant  miner^  is  asphaltum,  which  may  he  supplied 
In  any  qtuntity.  It  Is  found  in  the  greateat  profusion  in 
the  lake  Brea,  or  pitch  lake ; an  area  of  about  I.VI  acres 
In  the  N.W.  iMe  of  the  island,  about  30 tn.  8.  from  Port 
Spain,  and  about  80  ft.  abore  the  Icrel  of  the  sea. 
Thou;rh  called  a lake  or  Itfrooq,  this  dept'K  of  pitch  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  solid,  rent,  howerer,  by  rnasms,  va* 
rylng  from  3 to  30  f«*et  In  width,  but  of  no  great  depth,  so 
that  they  are  traversed  without  much  difflcully.  Here 
and  there,  whererer  there  is  anr  soil,  are  chimps  of 
stunted  trees.  The  liquid  part  of  the  lake,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  U'H,  is  supposed  to  be  about  3 acres  tn  ex. 
tent,  and  consists  of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a 
slate  of  slow  ebullition,  and  cxhalinga  strong  bituminous 
and  sulphurous  odour.  This  vast  pitchy  cauldron  must 
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be  approached  with  extreme  caution.  It  hat  been  gt^ 
templed  to  ap|<ly  the  asphaltum  brought  from  this  lagoon 
to  the  tame  piirfKHes  a«  pitch  and  tar.  but  it  is  Amnd  to 
require  to  large  an  admixture  of  oil  that  it  beaimn  too 
expensive.  If  it  muld  be  economlcallr  applied.  Trinidad 
might  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world. 
{Triniitui  Ahnanac/or  1840,  App.  c.  4 ) 

Rxciusive  of  the  ( itch  lake.  iVinidad  has  sereral  ex> 
tinct  volcanic  craters,  active  mud  volcanoes,  and  other 
evidenees  of  volcanic  agency.  Slight  shorks  of  earth, 
quakes  have  also  been  occasionally  felt,  but  happily  the 
Island  appears  to  be  exempted  from  the  scourge  of  hur> 
riranes. 

Trinidad  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
previously  to  I7h3,  when  emigration  to  H was  Arsi  ac- 
I tively  promoted  liy  them,  no  more  coco*,  indigo,  and 
I other  products  were  exported  than  sufficed  to  fi^ight  a 
I small  schooner  tw<i  or  three  titnei  a year  to  St.  Bustatius. 

I Since  then  the  progress  of  cultivation  bat  been  compa. 
j ralWely  rapid.  We  subjoin  an 
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Trinidad,  like  St  Lucia  and  British  Guiana,  Is  go. 
vemed  by  a governor  and  council,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  home  government.  The  legislative  council  of  the 
Island  consists  of  12  members,  6 01  whom  are  styled  offi* 
clal,  holding  high  offices,  and  6 non-official,  being  se- 
lected from  among  the  Inhabs. ; all  are  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  laws  of  tlie  island  are  a 
mixture  of  those  of  Spain  and  Fnglarul.and  It  is  said  that 
much  miKhief  has  been  occasioned  from  the  circumstance 
of  ihe  Judges  and  other  functionaries  sent  from  Hngland 
being  ignorant  of  the  former.  The  office  of  coroner  does 
not  exist  here,  nor  trial  by  jury  in  the  supreme  criminal 
court.  Every  person  about  to  leave  the  island,  must  first 
give  public  notice  of  his  Inteollon,  and  obtain  a pass  from 
the  governor. 

The  settled  part  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into’]  I districts. 
The  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  Fort  Spain,  which  in 
]8S)  had  I l.flDS  inhabs.,  is  sltiuted  on  the  W’.  coast  of  the 
Island,  near  (he  mouth  of  the  river  Camni.  It  Is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towms  In  the  West  Indies,  being  built 
wholly  of  stone  or  brick,  with  wide  and  well  kept  streets, 
some  of  which  are  sh^ed  with  rows  of  oohie  trees. 
It  has  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholle  rhiirchet,  a 
Presbyterian  secession  church,  and  a Methodist  chapel. 
The  stores  and  magaiines  are  crowded  with  valuable 
merchandise,  which,  however,  is  partly  devtlned  for  Ihe 
supply  of  Colombia.  In  the  vicinity  of'the  town  are  Fort 
George,  now  nearly  dlsmantlixl.  aim  St.  James’  barracks. 
The  latter  are  said,  in  the  TrirMad  Atmanof,  " to  be 
placed,  on  account  of  an  infamous  Job,  in  one  of  the  most 
pestilential  spots  In  the  island."  (p.90.)  The  harbour  is 
good,  and.  In  fact,  as  already  stat<^.  the  entire  gulph  of 
Paria  may  be  regarded  as  a roagnifleent  harbour.  Nu- 
merous rovrmment  and  other  schools  are  established  in 
Trinidad,  which  in  1839  were  attended  by  about  9S0  pu- 
piU.  The  regular  military  force  amounts  to  about  3.400 
ram.  including  officers,  but  every  freeman  of  the  Island 
Is  enrolled  in  tne  militia.  Public  re*-enue  In  1833, 42,430/.; 
exiwmdilure  paid  by  the  Island,  38,797/. 

Trinidad  wasdlscovered  bv  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  the  Spaniards  in  IMIH,  an  event 
followed  by  the  almost  total  extermination  of  the  Indians. 
Holrigh  visitetl  it  in  l.'iB.S.  The  French  took  It  in  1696, 
but  soon  aiterwards  restored  It  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
held  it  till  taken  by  the  Kngllsh  under  Abercrombie  In 
1797.  (Trinidad  /f/oianoc/br  IH40  ; Part  Paper$.) 

TRIPOLI,  tbe  roost  easterly  of  the  Barbery  states,  the 
dominions  of  whirh,  exclusive  of  Tripoli  pro|>er,  com- 
prise Barca  and  Fexxan,  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work.  Tflpoll  Proper  lies  between  lat.  29*  and  33^  N., 
ami  long.  10®  and  20^  K.  ; having  K,  Barra,  \V.  Tunis, 
.S.  Ferzan  and  the  desert,  and  N.the  Mediterranean. 
It  stretches  along  the  North  African  coast  about  HOO  m. 
F..  and  WT.  Us  breadth  Inland  varies  greatly,  owing  to 
the  frequent  interruption  of  the  desert ; but  Its  area  has 
iH-en  estimated  at  nearly  }00,00<)  «q.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at 
fnwn  1 1 to  8 millions,  principally  Moor*  and  Berbers, 
with  «omc  Turks,  Negmet.  Jews,  and  Christians. 

In  antiquity,  Tripoli  proper  was  called  the  Hrgio  fifr. 
tfca,  from  Its  lying  Ivetweeii  the  Sf/riis  .Viyor.  now  the 
pulph  of  Sklra,  on  tbe  K-,  and  the  Sgrtis  .Vowir,  now 
the  gulph  of  Cabes,  on  the  W.  The  former,  or  Sgr/i# 


3/q/nr,  Is  a verr  extentive  bay,  extetxiing  from  Bengazy 
on  the  K.  to  f'apc  Mesurala  on  (he  W.  about  2H0m,, 
having  where  greatest  a breadth  of  I.V>m,  "nils  gulph 
was  reckoned  in  antiquity,  next  to  the  strait  of  Scylla  and 
Charylxils,  by  far  the  most  dan^rerous  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. nrlneipally  on  account  of  the  shallownvus  of  it* 
waters,  which  were  said  to  be  encumbered  with  quick- 
sands, and  p.vrt)yalso  from  the  irregular  action  of  its 
tides.  *•  I’rmrM  tmportmoiUM  atifme  atros,  et  ob  wadorvm 
/i-nfu/^ium  brrria.  magit^ttf  etiam  06  alUmos  motm$ 
p</<w'  adftufntit  rt  rrflufnUt  inJetlus."  (Pomp,  jtfe/u, 
lib.  I.  cap.  7.)  The  dangers  of  the  Syrtis  have  luso  been 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  have  given  It  the 
epltbet  of  Inhospitable ; — 

. **  per  Inbnapib  RyriU 
LUora,  per  calius  Llbrw  uUmtW  srvnas.'* 

Likhn,  ilb.Lv.S67. 

Bee  also  VirpH,  vEiscitf,  I.  v.  110.:  Horace,  Od.  I.  22, 
Ac. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
Syrtis,  espocially  the  former,  be  not  free  from  daomr,  this 
has  bem  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients.  During 
strong  N.  gales  a very  heavy  sea  is  certainly  thrown  into 
the  gulph,  and  the  8.  shore  being  low  and  sandy,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  submerged,  and  the  waters  of  the 
entire  gulph  have  an  extremely  agitated  and  turbid  ap- 

r ranee;  but  in  ordinary  weatner  it  may  be  navlgatra 
middllna-sised  vessels  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
" The  gulpn  of  bldra,"  says  Captain  Smyth,  " has  few  or 
no  dangers,  excepting  little  beads  of  rocks  scatter*^ 
about  diflbrent  point*,  and  the  tides  are  Insignificant, 
with  the  hand-lead  iming,  a vessel  may  approach  ^1 
parts ; but  of  what  utility  can  it  be  to  enter  here,  there 
being  but  one  place  in  the  whole  gulph  worthy  to  be 
called  a port  ? Vt  e could  And  anchorage  for  small  vee- 
sels  only  at  Bushaifa  and  Rralga,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulph  ; and  Gharra  Island,  Ksuhora,  and  Bengasy  [which 
•eel.  on  the  R.  coast." 

But  It  is  obvious  from  this  statement,  and  from  the 
want  of  harbours  and  roadsteads,  that  when  the  veasels  of 
the  ancient*,  who  hod  comparatively  little  skill  tn  navi- 
gation. got  embayed  in  this  gulph  during  the  prevalence 
of  northerly  gales,  they  must  hare  been  in  an  exceed- 
ingly perilous  situation,  and  wc  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised at  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  they  have  de« 
scribed  its  terrors. 

The  coasulauds,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of 
Sidra,  where  the  desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are 
here,  as  In  the  rest  of  N.  Africa,  extremely  fertile.  These, 
however,  seem  to  be  the  only  valuable  portions  of  the 
surface.  The  Atlas  raoges  approach  nearer  the  sea  here 
than  in  most  other  parts  or  Darhary,  and  immediately 
beyond  them  the  country  Is  a sandy  arid  desert.  Tripoli 
has  no  river  of  any  consequence,  though  a number  of 
small  rivulets  descend  (Vom  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Neither  are  there  any  lakes  in  the  country,  which,  oc- 
conlingly,  depends  for  its  irrigation  and  consequent  fer- 
tility almost  solely  upon  tbe  rains.  These,  when  they 
occur,  (all  Incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights  ; they 
then  cease  suddenly,  and  not  a drop  more  descends  for 
sereral  months  Uvgetber.  *1110  most  severe  famioos  arc 
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lotnetlmr*  ^xperiencetl  from  a continuance  ol  drouaht ; 
but  when  thU  It  not  the  c«»e.  the  country  appear*  to  have 
lost  none  of  itt  ancient  nrnductlvcncti.  AcroixUng  to 
Mr.  Bl^ulere,  **  A more  minrtanc  tract  than  that  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. Country-houtet,  extensire  pleaaurf.gardent, 
grove*  of  orauge-treet,  and  innumerable  fountains,  to- 
gether «lUi  the  incessant  progress  of  vegetation,  form  an 
aasembla^  of  rural  beauty  here  which  1*  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  'loe  (airy  scene  does  not.  however,  reach  more 
than  5 m.  inland;  when  nothing  but  an  immeasuralile 
waste  of  sand  Is  presented  to  the  eye,  and  forms  a strlhlng 
contrast  with  the  cultivated  fields,  to  the  edges  of  which 
it  approaches.  It  should  be  observed,  that  a want  of  In- 
dustry, and  of  pr<»per  encouragement  from  the  govern- 
ment, are  the  only  reasons  why  cultivation  li  not  exteodt^ 
beyuf^  Its  present  limits.  There  Is  probably  no  country 
so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  this  It  with  respect  U>  a 
rapid  succession  of  the  crops.  The  rains  generally  be- 
gin after  gathering  the  dates,  towards  <>ctober,  In  the 
beginning  of  which  month  the  Arabs  plough  and  sow 
their  grounds.  In  December  and  Janiwry  the  weather 
become*  dry  and  extremely  pleasant,  like  our  spring  in 
England.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  market  before 
Tripoli  Is  abundantly  stocaed  with  cattle,  poultry,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind.  Towards  June,  almonds,  figs, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons  are  in  season,  and  incrcdtbiv  afnindiant.  Cotton 
has  been  cultivated  very  successfully  by  various  Indtrl. 
duals ; but.  owing  to  a want  of  encouragemeut.  does  not 
form  an  article  ni  export.  Formerly,  a quantity  of  raw 
silk  formed  one  of  the  ex)>orts;  but  its  cultivation  has 
latterly  l>een  neglected.  Mulberry-trees  are.  however, 
to  be  luund  near  the  capital  in  great  numlKTS,  so  that 
silk  may  at  any  time  become  again  a staple  commoiUty  of 
the  country.  The  castor-tree  ( Hictmu  taima  t'Arrsfi) 
is  fbtind  in  the  vicinity  of  Tanjnura,  where  a great  deal 
of  that  oil  Is  made  annually,  though  it  has  not  htlhertn 
been  exported  in  any  great  quantity.”  {Biarpttrre,  In 
Mod.  Trav.  xx.)  The  exportation  oicom,  which  other- 
wise would  be  very  considerable.  Is  prohibited  except 
when  carried  on  by  the  pacha  for  his  exclusive  benefit. 
Tobacco,  saffron,  madder,  &c.  are  grown  In  small  quan- 
tities ; senna  and  galls  are  product  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  cassob  and  lotus  are  indigenous.  But  dates  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  Inhabs.  The  dates  of 
Tripoli  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Harbary. 
and.  hesKles  its  fruit,  the  date-tree  yields  a juice  rall^ 
Uigkibi,  which,  when  dnink  fresh,  is  a very  agreeable 
beverage,  and.  when  suflere«l  to  ferment,  forms  an  in- 
toxicating fluid.  “ in  great  request  among  the  Moham- 
medans, notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran. *' 
{DfUa  Cftta.  16.) 

Each  village  Is  usually  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
date  ai>d  olive  trees,  the  surplus  produce  of  which,  with 
the  straw  mats,  earthen  jars.  Ac.,  made  by  the  villagers, 
are  portly  exported,  but  are  mostly  disposed  of  to  Be- 
douln  traders.  The  vines  along  the  const  yield  grapes 
and  raisins  of  the  finest  quality,  and  might  be  mode  to 
produce  excellent  wine.  Acciirding  to  Della  Celia,  the 
neglect  of  such  an  advantage  is  lets  owing  to  the  denun- 
daclont  of  the  prophet  than  the  exceeding  sloth  and 
ignorance  of  the  people.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  are 
reared  In  large  numbers  In  some  places  ; ana,  as  animal 
food  Is  little  consumed,  they  are  prlncip^  objects  of  ex- 
portatiun.  During  the  war,  Malta  drew  Urge  supplies 
of  cattle  and  other  live  stock  from  Tripoli,  and  still  tm- 
Mrt*  most  part  of  the  cattle  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Beef,  though  small,  is  very  good,  as  U lamb ; mutton 
is  ofinferlor  quality.  A kiiraof  wild  cattle,  tbe  wild  hog, 
antelopes,  bustards,  and  several  other  wild  animals  use- 
ful to  man.  are  met  with  in  abundance.  Large  beds  of 
rock  salt  exist  In  different  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
coast,  fish  of  every  kind  are  most  abundant ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  boats  employed  from  the  capital,  fish- 
ing does  not  form  a part  of  public  Industry. 

The  natives  of  this  regency  manufacture  carpets,  hour- 
nofises,  haikt,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  camlets,  mats 
of  palm  leaves,  goats'  hair  sacks,  Morocco  leather  of 
diflerem  kinds,  earthenware,  prepared  skins,  and  a few 
other  articles.  The  manufacture  of  potash,  like  the 
exportation  of  salt,  is  a monopoly  of  the  Itey.  The 

Srincipel  trade  consists  In  the  barter  of  European  pm- 
uce  for  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  Tripoli, 
caravans  go  to  Mourxouk,  where  a large  fair  is  held  In 
l>ec.  and  Jon.,  and  to  which  the  products  of  Bomou, 
Sockaloo.  Huus»a,  Timbuctoo,  Ac.  are  broughL  (See 
art.  Fbzzam  in  this  D/cf.,  I.  a^.)  The  Fetsan  mer- 
chants proceed  in  Feb.  atKl  March  to  Tripoli,  wl>rre 
they  receive  Ihctr  goods  for  the  8.  upon  credit,  pay- 
iifg  hy  exchange  one  year  for  the  gooas  purchased  in 
the  preceding.  They  bring  from  the  interior  annually 
about  1.500  neni)  slaves,  lo.ooo  ttutacoH  (small  parcels, 
each  worth  a Venetian  sequin),  of  gold  dust.  70n  cwC.  of 
natron,  1,600  quintals  of  senna  leaves,  Ac.  The  ar- 
Ciclri  they  lake  back  are  swords,  pistols,  mock  pearls, 
brass,  llo,  coral,  wriUng  paper,  cotton  sluflk,  Ac. ; and 


these  articles,  with  provisions,  colonial  produce,  tinlier* 

Eitcb,  spirits,  cochineal,  Imligu,  damask,  and  other  silk 
dines,  spirits,  looking-gUases,  toys,  Ac.,  constitute  the 

?lncinal  imports  from  Kurnpe.  The  expoits  from 
ripoli  by  sea  arc  woul  of  excellent  quality,  mantles, 
and  other  articles  of  dress,  oil,  senna,  and  other  drugs, 
madder,  barilla,  hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dress^, 
date*  and  other  fruits,  cattle,  ostrich  feathers,  iron, 

Sold  dust,  saflhm,  Ac.  (Fur  further  details  see  succeed- 
Iff  article ) 

The  government  Is  In  the  hands  of  a bey.  or  pacha, 
who  rules  with  despotic  sway,  and  Is  chosen  from  aiiiong 
the  Turkish  officers  resident  In  Tripoli,  being  conflrmea 
in  his  authority  by  a firman  from  the  Turkish  sultan. 
He  presides  In  the  divan,  and  is  assisted  in  bis  various 
duties  by  a bey -commander-in-chief ; an  an  commanding 
the  Turkish  soldiers  ; the  kapa,  or  grand  Judge,  who  dis- 
penses justice  daily  at  the  castle  gate  of  the  capital  ; 
the  chief  officers  of  the  treasury  and  household;  the 
$kfilc^t-hUd,  or  head  police  magistrate;  the  or 

head  of  the  prlesthooJ ; the  eadt,  or  judge  in  matters 
respecting  the  Moliamiuedan  faith,  Ac.  The  district 
mvemors  seem  to  have  powers  equivalent  to  the  bey, 
in  their  own  district*  ; thus,  the  aga  of  Mesurata.  besidt'S 
bis  military  attributes,  unites  in  nU  own  person  all  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers  of  the  state.  If  we  may  so 
describe  the  functions  exercised  by  an  officer  uncon- 
tmlled  either  by  equity,  reason,  custom,  or  public  opl- 
nion.  (I)fUa  Ceffa,  p.45.)  The  revenues  of  the  bey  are 
derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  district  governors,  and 
the  Arab  tribes  iu  the  interior,  taxes  on  the  Jews  and 
merchants,  a tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  land-produce, 
import  and  export  duties,  mnnopoltes.  presents,  and 
exactions,  floes  for  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  con- 
fiscations, Ac. : their  amount  lieing  estimated  hy  Bla- 
qnlere  at  from  S.S,000f.  to  26.000/.  sterling  a year ; in 
addition  to  which  a large  portion  of  the  necessaries  fur 
his  use  are  procured  by  extortion  from  his  subjects. 
Hit  standing  army  it  said  to  amount  to  3,000  men  ; but 
in  time  of  war  an, army  of  10,(XX)  irregular  cavalry  and 
40,0(iO  foot  may  be  raised  by  levies  from  the  Arab  tribes. 
The  naval  force  is  insignifleaDt,  contitUng  almost  wholly 
of  a few  small  vessels. 

The  character  of  the  natives  of  Tripoli  appears  to 
be  very  IndtiTcreot.  Captain  Lyon  says  drunkenness  is 
more  common  than  In  must  downs  in  Rnaland.  There 
are  public  wine-houses,  at  the  doors  of  which  the  Moors 
tit  and  drink  without  any  scruple  ; atvd  the  greater  part 
of  the  better  sort  of  p^ple  also  are  great  drinkers. 
Blaquirre  says  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  good 
qualities  to  be  contrasted  with  the  well  known  attributes 
M revenge,  avarice,  treachery,  and  deceit,  which  pre- 
dominate aJike  io  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  There 
Is  probably  no  country  on  earth  where  the  Inhah*.  are 
more  Inclined  to  be  vicious.  {lilaauiere,  in  Mod.  Tra*. 
XX.  50.)  And  vet  it  is  said  suen  is  the  promptitude 
with  which  justice  is  administered,  that  crimes  in  Tri- 
poli are  less  frequent  than  in  European  countries,  and 
the  people  are  more  civilised  than  In  roost  parts  of  Bar- 
bary. Intolerance  toward*  Christians  was  formerly 
very  strongly  markt*d  ; but  foreigners  are  now  treated 
with  respect,  piracy  and  Cbrlstisii  slavery  having  beeu 
wholly  oMlUh^. 

This  territory  contains  some  Roman  antiquities,  but 
they  are  much  less  frequent  than  In  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory of  Barca.  In  the  middle  ages  it  generally  shared 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  this  petition  of  Africa, 
in  15^  Tripoli  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  had  bt^me  jmseised  of  some  suthnrity  over  ft, 
to  the  Rights  of  Rhodes  ; but  these  were  driven  from 
it  by  the  Turks  In  1551.  Fextan  was  rendered  tributary 
about  1714  ; but  the  authority  of  the  pacha,  over  either 
that  country  or  Barca,  appears  in  be  little  more  than 
nominal,  or  at  any  rate  very  much  disturbed. 

TRIPOLI  (on.  (F.o).  a maritime  city  uf  K.  Africa, 
C-ip.  of  the  above  regency,  on  a low  ro«'ky  tongue  of . 
land,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean : the  castle 
being  in  lat.  53'  56”  N . long.  IO*  5a”  E.  Pup. 
estimated  at  25,000  ; *2,000  of  whom  are  Jews,  residing  in 
a suburb  of  their  own.  The  town  is  much  smaller  than 
either  Algiers  or  Tunis  ; it  may  be  | m.  in  length,  ^ 5 
furlongs  in  breadth  ; but  Us  shape  U very  irregular.  It 
Is  encompassed  hy  high  and  thick  walls,  the  original 
stone-wotk  of  which  appears  to  have  be«'n  very  gt^ ; 
but  they  have  been  patched  up  in  all  directions  with 
mud  and  fragments.  A good  many  cannon  are  mounted 
on  the  ramparts,  and  Tripoli  has  some  degree  of  strength 
as  a fortress  ; it  is  cnlerixl  by  two  gales,  one  to  the  E. 
and  the  other  to  the  8.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town 
ap|>oars  to  he  semicircular  ; and  the  extreme  whitemrss  of 
the  square  flat  butUUngs,  covered  with  lime,  which  in 
this  clitnale  encounters  thff  sun's  fiercest  rays,  is  very 
striking.  The  baths  form  cliuters  of  large  cupolas,  to 
the  number  of  H or  10,  crowded  together  in  dlffhrrnt 
part*  of  the  town.  The  mosques  are  in  general  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  ImlUn  figs  and  date-trees, 
whicti,  at  a distance,  give  the  whole  city  a novel  and 
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rilMtlns  lupcct.  Ititemalljr,  however,  it  hii«  nnrmw  and 
rregtilAr  and  mean  bou«««.  The  uai'ha’t  castle 

Is  at  the  K.  cihI.  within  the  walls,  with  a aock«yard  ad> 
JoiniDf.  It  it  rerjr  ancimt,  and  Inclosed  by  a hiffh  strong 
wall ; and  the  nuraernus  buildinitt  which  have  been 
addeil  at  different  iii^ioils  In  Its  interior,  to  receive  the 

{iininr  branchet  or  the  royal  family,  have  Imth  depriveil 
t of  all  tvminetry.  and  increast'd  it  to  a little  Irretrular 
town.  {Slod.  Tra*  i IVipoil  it,  in  tnott  retpecU.  in- 
ferior to  the  rapitali  of  the  other  Barbary  reaenriei. 
All  Bey,  however,  tart,  In  point  of  trarwjuillity  and 
cleaniinett,  Tripoli  mi|tht  be  taken  as  a motiid  by  tome 
Kuropeaa  townt  In  the  Me«liierranean.  Though  It  pos- 
sess neither  the  elegance  nor  the  reiruUrlty  of  Valetta, 
you  never  hear  of  acti  of  violence  heina  committed 
In  the  ttreets,  and  robberies  are  altoitetber  unknown  ; 
the  result  of  a well-mounted  poiiee.  Independent  of  a 
uiahtiy  patrol,  there  it  a ituard  stationed  in  each  street, 
who  is  responsible  for  whatever  may  occur  in  it  There 
is.  besides,  slways  a number  of  periM>DS  kept  for  the  ev- 
press  purpose  0/  sweeping  the  town,  l^ie  caravanserais, 
mosques,  and  houses  of  the  different  consuls  and  hitcher 
rlasses,  are  luually  built  of  stone,  and  regularly  white- 
washed twice  a year , the  dwellinirs  of  the  lower  orders 
are  of  earth,  small  stones,  and  mortar.  Tripoli  has  6 
mosques  of  tire  first  rank,  with  minarets,  and  6 smaller 
ones.  The  (treat  mosaue  has  a roof  composed  of  small 
cu|K>las.  supported  by  i(>  elcaant  Doric  columns  of  fine 
irrey  marble,”  There  are  3 sjnaxoitue*.  one  or  two 
placet  of  worship  for  Christians,  several  market-places, 
cafes,  Kuropean  hotels,  Ac.  E.  of  the  town,  on  a 
tract  of  roesy  and  elevated  RTound.  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cemidery.  where  seveml  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  t and  some  portions  of  Koman  tee- 
seiated  pavements,  frainnenU  of  columns,  and  enubla- 
tures,  built  up  in  modem  walls,  are  met  with  in  the 
cHy.  The  most  striking  relic  of  anllqully,  however.  Is  a 
magnificent  triumphal  arch,  near  the  marine  gate,  at 
present  used  as  a storehouse.  Though  half  sunk  In 
aand,  its  upper  part  Is  still  In  good  preservation  ; and  an 
inscription  shows  that  U had  been  erected  in  164,  In  ho- 
nour of  the  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verus. 
It  is  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  without  cement,  and 
has  been  ornamented  with  warlike  trophies  amt  other 
carvings  in  relief.  The  celling,  also.  Is  beautifully  sculp- 
tured. {I.fftm,  Trav.  ns  N.  Africa^  p.  Iti.) 

The  harbour  of  Tripoli,  though  not  very  ipaciotts,  is 
safe,  ai>d  capable  of  accommodating  a large  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships.  Small  frigates,  whose  draught  of  water 
does  not  exceed  18 1C,  may  also  ride  there  In  perfect 
safety.  (ffAsfsu'cre,  Letterts  I.  Ht3.>  It  is  formed  by  along 
reef  of  rocks  running  out  Co  the  N.K.,  and  by  other  reeu 
to  the  K.  In  the  deepest  part  there  are  from  & to  6 fa- 
thoms water.  It  Is  defended  by  the  new  Spanish  and 
French  forts,  the  reef  and  insulated  rocks  on  the  W.,  and 
by  two  other  forts  on  the  bench  to  the  K.  It  Is  the 
principal  mfri’pdf  for  the  maritime  trade  for  the  regency. 
We  subfoin  an 

Account  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Impart  and  Export 
at  Tripoli  In  1836,  with  their  estimated  Value  la 
Francs  \ •— 


Impona. 

Ka|MJVta-  1 

Ariirl«a.  [ Valu«  In  fr. 

Artie  1m. 

Valao  In  b. 

WhMl  amt  harWr 
IWatis  and  pease 
Wool 
llardwan 
Toffir* 

Nagsf 

manufactond 

Win*< 

Vanoua 

Ali.ASl 

sv.x.sr 

Vi»,1h9 
T«.T79 
« TO.HM 

«7T,n3JV 

MaoilM 

Oil 

Hub*,  &r.  • 

Kffira 
Moot  - 

Vanout 

37,090 

4.H70 
7. MW 
.AA-t7 

3I/.M 

( 

|_  Total  - 1 .SWp.'Ud  b.  1 Total  . 

130A67  fr. 

But  It  is  obvious  that  this  statement  Is  but  little  to  be 
depend^  upon  : and  that  there  can  be  In  reality  no  such 
difference  between  tbe  imports  and  exports.  If  the 
amount  of  the  fonner  be  not  overrated,  we  may  be  oulte 
sure  that  that  of  the  latter  must  exccod  one  mliUoo 
francs. 

TKIPOLl.  or  TARADLUS,  a town  and  sea.port  of 
Syria,  cap.  of  the  parhalic  of  itsuwrn  name,  nn  the  Medi- 
terranean. 13(Jm.  S.W.  Aleppo.  Dal.  34^  36' *2‘T'  S.  ; 
long.  36^  31' 33”  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  I6.00U.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a branch  of  lllount  Lebanon, 
on  a small  triangular  plain  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea  : the  Manna,  i».  W.  from  the  city,  nn  a projecting 
point  of  land.  Is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  usually 
Mud  and  unload  their  cargoes.  Tri|K>li  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est town<  In  Syria,  and  is  surrounded  hy  fine  gardens ; 
but  its  uelxhbmrbood  Iteltig  marshy,  its  climate  Is  fre- 
quently unhoaithy.  It  Is  traversed  by  the  small  river 
Kadivha.  which,  however,  is  too  shallow  to  be  navigable 
even  for  boats  Tbe  houses  arc  priiiclitally  of  stone,  and 
mail)  parts  of  tbe  city  bear  traces  of  Uie  architecture  of 


tbe  Cmsaders.  particularly  some  high  Gothic  arrmlei 
over  certain  streets  ; but  there  are  no  public  buiUlings 
worth  notice.  Tripoli  is  cooimaDded  by  an  oM  casUe  on 
the  heightc  behind,  built  during  the  crusades  by  the 
Count  de  Toulouse.  Tbe  name  Trraoff  is,  do  uout>c, 
derivc<l  from  its  being  formerly  divided  into  three  tepa- 
ratt>  towns  at  short  dUtancet  from  each  other : and,  iu 
fai-t.  Kl  Mina,  as  (be  Marina  is  sometliDes  called,  is  a 
distinct  town  from  Tripoli  protier.  Numerous  granue 
columns  and  other  ruins  may  still  be  seen  along  the  shore. 
(Pocockt,  Burckhardt,  tfC.  rw  .Vod.  Traw.)  The  port  of 
I Trtp<iii,  to  the  N.  of  the  Marina,  and  opposite  (he  Uiwo, 

{ is  merely  a roailstead,  sheltered  on  the  W.  by  some  rocky 
{ islets  ; and  is  safe  only  In  fine  wewther.  It  is  dangerous 
in  winter,  and  particularly  at  the  equirtoxes,  from  the 
j loulness  of  the  bottom  and  the  prevalence  of  strong 
I gales.  (Purdy’s  Saiitnff  Direct.)  It  has,  however,  some 
' trade,  exporting  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  with 
small  quantities  of  uit.  wax,  cochineal  galls,  and  soap, 
inanufactured  in  the  town.  There  are  mimernus  Greeks 
among  the  inhab..  and  a large  share  of  the  trade  is  in 
their  hands.  It  it,  also,  the  see  of  a Greek  l>isbof>,  and  the 
residence  of  several  European  consuls.  {Boicriiig’M  Hep, 
Ofs  Spria  ; Mod.  Trim.) 

'iVipoli  was  taken  W the  Crusaders  in  1108.  |t  had 
previously  been  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  seats  of  ori- 
ental literature,  and  possessed  a very  targe  cullection  of 
Ferslao  and  Arabic  works.  It  it  said  that  IflU  co|iyistt 
were  constantly  kept  employed  copying  manuscripts,  and 
Chat  the  prirvees  o^  Tripml  were  in  tbe  habit  of  sendiitg 
messengers  into  foreign  countries  to  discover  and  pur- 
chase rare  and  valuable  works.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  extensive  and  precious  collection,  amounting,  it  is 
said  to  lUU.uoo  volt.,  was  destroyed  hy  the  ('riisaderi,  who 
displayed  on  this  occasion  the  same  fanatical  leal  of 
which  they  have  accused,  though  we  believe  unjiutly. 
tbe  Arabs  In  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  (.See 
ALaxsNoaiA.)  A priest  in  (he  suite  of  Count  Bertrand 
de  St.  Glllet,  having  visited  an  apartment  of  the  library 
in  which  were  a number  of  duplicate  copies  of  Che  Koran, 
reported  that  It  contained  none  but  the  impious  works  of 
Mohammed,  and  that,  conscouently.  it  should  l>e  de- 
stroyed I And,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  was  forthwith 
set  on  fire  ! 

Balbl.  despite  his  pretensions  to  superior  criticism 
and  sagacity,  states,  aAcr  Qustremere  de  Quincy,  that 
this  library  contain^  no  fewer  than  S.UUO.UiiU  vuls.  I 
( JtibtiotMeaiie$  de  t'lenme,  p.  81.)  Michaud  most  properly 
rejects  this  statement  as  incredible  and  absurd,  and 
adopts  in  preference  the  reasonable  account  given  by 
Novalri.  (liiMtoire  dei  Croitade$.  ii.  43..  od.  1841.) 

TKIPULIZZA,  or  TRlPULiTZA,  a town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  cap.  dep.  Maniinea,  and  under 
the  Turks,  tbe  cap.  of  the  Uorea,  near  the  centre 
of  which  it  Is  situated,  30  m.  S.  by  W.  Argos.  It 
stands  Itt  a plain  nearly  3,000  IU  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  and  before  the  late  war  was  about  3 m.  in  circuit, 
and  probably  more  populous  than  Athens  ; but  we  can 
form  no  estimate  or  Its  present  population.  It  Is  of 
modem  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  Its  name  to  Its 
having  been  principally  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  the 
three  cities  of  Tegea,  Maniinea,  and  Pallantium.  the 
sites  of  all  which  are  at  no  great  distance.  Previously  to 
the  Greek  revolution  it  had  some  large  and  conspicuous 
buildings  ; but  it  suffered  severely  during  its  capture  and 
sack  by  the  Greeks  In  Oct.  1K3I,  and  lu  ruin  was  rom- 

f>l«t«d  when  it  was  retMten  by  Ibrahim  Paeba  in  IK3-3 ; 
ndeed,  an  arched  gateway  is  now  said  to  be  the  only  ex- 
isting relic  of  the  Turkish  period.  (.Wurr't  Joumot.  ii. 
317. ) But  it  U again  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  Is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  first  class  treasuries  in  Greece  and  of  other 
government  establishments.  U it  said,  however,  that 
the  government  contemplates  the  removal  of  these  to 
some  other  town  ; and  it  so.  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
Tripolizxa  should  ever  regain  Us  fonner  importance. 
{(ieU{  Burge*$’  Greece,  ^c.,  I.  310.;  Strvmg t Greece 
at  a Kingdom.  ^.) 

TKOAD(Tiib),  or  sUe  of  the  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
and  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  In  the  Iliad.  The 
situation  ^ this  classical  region  has  been  pointed  out 
with  tulBcient  precision  by  Homer,  and  has  oeen  admit- 
ted, from  the  earliest  antiquity,  to  romprise  that  portion 
of  Asia  Minor  bounded  by  and  immediately  8.  of  the 
W.  entrance  to  the  Hellespoot,  opposite  Uie  island  of 
Tenedns.  having  Mount  Ida  on  the  K.  and  the  gulph  of 
Adraroyti  on  the  S.  Here,  no  doubt,  are  tbe  campt  tM 
TVq/a/art  ; — 

•*  Bar  ilwl  : Me  cK  SI«Ma  sHiiu  j 

Hie  kirtsvM  PrIamI  rvgU  cvIm  tenU  t 
lllic  .Kart(l«i,  illic  imdKiat  t'lyssn; 

Mic  laccr  aamlsxa  (erruil  Htne*  raeoa.” 

Oviw  I.  UB.3S. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  immortality  of  renown  that 
has  been  conferred  on  the  ” hcaven-bullt  ” city,  and  tbe 
interest  which  the  Troad  has  always  excited,  such  and  so 
gnsat  hare  been  tlie  changes  brought  about  by  the  in- 
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Aomoe  of  war,  the  ravagM  of  barbariont«&n<l  the  UpM 
of  that  It  ii  DOW  no  «a*y  matter  to  mn>itclle  th« 
(iMcriptluDS  of  Homer  with  the  exiating  ap|>eeru)cet  of 
the  country. 

The  Trued  hju  been  examined  hr  several  leemod  tre- 
Tellers,  inrludinit  Chamller,  WooJ,  ClieTaller,  Clarke. 
Hobhoute.  Cell,  end  others.  Uuc  es  none  of  them  had 
the  means  of  making  a proper  topographical  plan  of  tlie 
country,  end  as  Its  appearance,  end  csmdelly  the  magni- 
tude aiW  even  number  of  the  rivers,  diners  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  conflict- 
ing staiemrntB.  even  had  they  not  been  mostly  under  tbo 
influence  of  some  precoiicelTed  theory.  The  svstem  of 
Chevalier,  which  for  a while  was  pretty  generally  ecqul- 
eserd  In.  was  founded  on  the  assumutton  that  the  Men- 
dere,  the  principal  river  of  the  Troad.  was  the  Simois.  ettd 
that  the  small  river  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  the  Bour- 
nabashi  or  Kerkl-jusi,  was  the  Scamaiider  of  liomer. 
This  hypothesis  is  now,  however,  generally  abandoned, 
and  it  Is  ir>d<*ed  surprising  it  should  ever  have  obtained 
ciirreticy.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  minute  details  intelliitlble  without  Uie  aid 
of  a map.  we  shall  merely  observe  that  Major  Henoel  and 
Mr.  Maclareii  have  all  but  demonstrated  that  the  Men- 
dere  is  Identical  with  the  Scamander  of  the  Iliad;  and 
the  Buggostion  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that  the  Thyrobrlus, 
(now  the  Dumbrek-soO.)  a river  to  the  N R.  of  the  Mm- 
wre,  with  which  it  unites  before  they  fall  into  the  see,  is 
tbeSimoisnf  Homer,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Maclaren.  It  is.  In  fact,  the  only  river  in 
the  Troad,  excepting  the  Mendere,  that  In  any  respect 
corresponds  with  the  descrlpthnis  given  In  the  Iliad  of 
the  Slmols;  and  the  plain  between  the  Mendere  and  the 
Thymbrius  Is  the  only  one  of  sufllHent  extent  to  allow  <if 
the  battles  described  by  the  poet  being  fought. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  conclusively  shown  (til.  133,  Ovo.  ed.) 
that  the  ruins  at  Paiaki  CtiUt/ai,  or  Isarllk,  are  certainly 
those  of  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo.  They  are  slliuted  on 
a riling  ground  libuut  3 m.  from  the  sea,  and  ab'mt  mid- 
way between  the  Mendere  and  Thymbrius.  Here  the 
learned  traveller  found  not  only  the  traces  but  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  citadel ; and  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  visit  the  Turks  were  employed  In  raising  vast  blocks 
of  marble  from  the  foundations  of  this  e«liAcc,  which  ex- 
hibited the  colossal  and  massive  style  of  architecture  pe-  ' 
cullar  to  the  early  ages  of  flreek  history.  The  ground 
around  was  covered  with  fragments  of  broken  potter)’,  | 
and  medals  have  been  dtscovered  amoag  the  ruins.  j 

In  the  time  of  Strabo,  New  Ilium,  whose  pusttlon  Is 
thus  clearir  identified,  was  believed  by  Its  lubad.  to  oc-  < 
riipy  the  Identical  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  such  bad 
bet’ll  the  l)elief  uniformly  entertained  them  from  the  | 
earliest  period  ; “ Heifee,"  says  Tacitus,  **  Hinun  anti- 
OMifaiit  gtorta polli-bftnt  lib.  iv.cap.M.)  Strabo, 

however,  places  the  old  city  considerably  more  to  the  K.,  ' 
but  we  agree  with  Mr-  Maclaren  in  rejecting  this  itat^  i 
ment,  ana  In  believing  that  the  old  and  new  city  stood  i 
upon  the  same  site.  The  fact  Is.  that  a c\tj  taken  by  an 
enemy,  and  given  up  to  mihtary  execution,  is  never  com- 
pletely destroyed  ; the  foiindations,  with  portions  of  its  . 
wnlli  and  temples,  aru  always  sure  to  remain,  and  these 
with  the  ruins  afford  many  facilities  for  the  conitniction  ‘ 
of  a new  city.  There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  de-  l 
structinn  of  Troy  was  in  any  rcs}>ect  more  complete  than 
that  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the'Drcat.  and  yet  the  latter  < 
was  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  years.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  observed  that  the  conqueror  now  named  visited  New 
Ilium,  in  the  full  conviction  that  It  represented  the  an- 
cient city,  Bacrificed  to  Minerva  and  the  manes  of  Priam,  ' 
conferred  immunities  on  the  liihalM.,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  walls  of  the  town  should  be  rebuilt,  which 
Intention  was  carried  Into  effect  after  his  death  by 
I.ysimachus.  It  Is  childish  to  suppose  that  Alexander 
should  have  done  this  unless  he  bad  been  satisfied  of  the 
Identity  of  the  old  and  new  city ; and  neither  Arrian,  nor 
any  one  else  of  his  historians,  so  much  as  Insinuates  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  rash  and  unwar- 
rantable to  set  aside  such  evidence  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  has,  In  this  initance,  been 
followed  hy  Strabo,  more  especially  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  site  of  Now  Ilium  corresponds  Incumparably  bet-  j 
ter  with  the  Ilium  of  Homer  than  any  other  site  on  the 
Troad. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  before  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  situation  of  Troy,  It  might  have  been  as  well 
CO  inquire  whether  that  city  ever  existed,  and  whether  . 
any  such  war  as  that  of  Troy  was  ever  carried  on.  But 
such  inquiries  would  be  wholly  misplaced  In  a work  of 
this  kind ; and  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  they  I 
would  be  wholly  siiperfluoux  It  is  the  mere  wantonneM  { 
of  scepticism  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  Troy. 
Even  if  there  were  nothing  more,  the  Iliad,  which  obvi- 

* Cbcvaller's  Uwon  has  bscvi  esfxwsvd  bv  rrmmrr ; srv  hit  Asia  , 
Mimur,  i.  t?-,  &r.  t but  h*  adds  ncahlHg  to  rh«TaUn's  stat«m«nu,  i 
and  docs  not  s«rm  tv«D  to  ham  been  a«ar«  of  ibv  vaisUnce  of  Ut. 

Mactam's  work.  { 
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ously  describes  real  and  not  flctlUous  events,  would  be 
ctmcluiivc  of  the  question  ; and  whun  we  add  the  con- 
current  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  and  best  Greek 
I authors.  Including  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 
and  the  traditions  univera^ly  prevalent  as  to  the  event, 
we  should  be  quite  as  much  ditpoeed  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  even  Jerusalem,  as  of 
Troy. 

Exclusive  of  TroY,  the  Troad  contained,  at  a later  pe- 
Hod.  some  other  cities,  such  as  Slgeum.  on  the  sea  shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  near  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  and  adjoining  the  barrow  or  mound  called  tbo 
tomb  of  Achilles.  It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  by  an  .Eolian  colony.  It  had,  however,  cfwaed 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria Troas.  on  the  coast,  about  17  m.  S.  from  Si. 
geum,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  towns  in 
the  Troad  built  aAer  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  was 
fiHindrd  by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals; 
and  beaune.  under  Uie  Romans,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  their  Asiatic  colonlea.  (Sirabo,  Ub.  xiii.)  It  la 
twice  mentioned  in  the  **  AcU  of  the  Apostles, ” and  was 
the  scene  of  a miracle.  (AeU,  caps.  xvi.  and  xx.)  Its 
site,  now  called  Rski  Suroboul.  Is  klentiAad  by  the 
remains  of  walls  and  other  buildings,  including  a the- 
c atre,  inrranaslum.  a magnificent  aqueduct,  &c.,  that  suf- 
I ficluiuly  attest  its  ancient  magnificence.  (Sra  Chevmiier 
cm  tM«  PUim  qf  Troy,  tritk  KoUb  by  Dahelt,  4to.,  17S1 ; 
MfwneU  on  thf  Tmngrophp  of  Uu  Plan  qf  Trog,  4to., 
IHI4  j CkandUr't  lii$lorg  qf  Ilium  or  Trow,  4io.,  luOg  t 
Maclarm'B  DUttrlaiion  on  the  Plain  tj  7>w,  8vo.. 

Ac.  In  I7iM,  (most  prohaMy,  for  the  date  Is  not 
given).  Hr.  Bryant  published  at  Eton  his  singular  Dla- 
, tenatlon.  to  shew  that  no  such  city  as  I'roy  ever  existed, 

I and  that  the  expedition  against  it  never  was  undertaken. 

I This  Dlxseitation  was  answered,  and,  as  we  think,  com- 
I pirtdy  refuted,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Morrltt,  In  bis  Vindication 
I of  Homer,  4iu..  1798 ; a variety  of  other  tracts  have  ap- 
peared  on  iliii  curious  question,  but  the  above,  with  Use 
retd  lit  of  Biwsnt  and  Morrltt,  exhaust  the  suhim.) 

I TRONDHJEM  (Tulg.  Drontkcim'i,  a town  and  sca- 
■ port  of  Norway,  cap.  prov.  of  iu  own  name,  on  the  Nid 
(whence  its  an.  name  Ardrutie)  at  iU  mouth,  in  the  dero 
gulph  called  Trondhjem-fiord.  S7&ro.  N.R.  Bergen,  lat 
94*  50"  N..  long.  1(N»  B.  Pop.,  in  KW, 

A great  deal  of  expense  bat  been  incurred  In  its 
I fortification ; but,  as  it  is  commanded  by  heights  beyond 
I the  NId,  which  surrounds  It  on  the  S.  and  E..  It  is  not 
' really  strong.  The  fortress  of  Munkbolm,  bristling  with 
. cannon,  sunds  on  a small  island  in  the  fiord  opposite  the 
city ; but  it  Is,  perhaps,  more  serviceable  as  a prison  then 
I a rolUiary  outwork. 

I Tromihjem  Is.  on  the  whole,  well  built,  though  its 
houses  be  almost  all  of  wood.  The  streeU  are  spacious 
with  water  cistenu  at  their  intersecUons ; and  the  town 
has  a singular  air  of  cleanness  and  comfort.  The  most 
remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  built  principAlly  of 
Stour,  and  founded  early  in  the  Iltb  cvmurr,  though  lutle 
of  the  original  structure  remains ; that  little,  however,  is 
enough  to  show  that  It  had  been  origlnallv  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  structures  In  Europe.  ( i larke‘$ 
Trat^lt,  X.  ’i33.)  Part  of  the  architecture  is  .Saxon  the 
rest  Gothic,  and  round  and  pointed  arches  are  frequently 
intermixed.  The  extreme  length  has  been  348  ft.,  aitd 
Its  bmadch  H4  fL ; but  the  W.  ct^  where  was  the  graitd 
entrance,  had  a chapel  at  rai-h  corner,  making  (he 
breadth  of  that  frout  140  A.  (I.aing,  p.69.)  Only  the 
transept  and  K.  end  of  the  building  are  now  rooM  in 
and  used ; the  W.  part  serves  for  a timi>er  yard.  There 
are  three  other  churches,  all  plain  structures ; an  hospital 
for  the  aged  and  infirm ; a workhouse ; a public  library 
and  museum.  In  which  are  collections  of  books,  mi- 
nerals, natural  history,  and  antiquities,  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  remote  a part  of  Europe  • 
a public  graramar-scbool,  Lancastrian  schools,  a theatre, 
and  maov  hospitals  and  charitable  instltutloDS.  The 
palace  of  the  mlliUry  commandant,  though  constructed 

wholly  of  wood.  was.  In  the  opinion  of  C^ke.  the  first 
edifice  of  iu  kind  in  Scaodliuvla.  There  are  no  regular 
Inns  in  Trundhjem,  but  several  good  boarding  houses. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a corporation  of  twelve  per- 
SODS,  elected  from  among  the  mercantile  body ; and  Is 
the  seat  of  the  superior  courts.  Ac.  for  all  the  country  N 
of  the  Dovre-Oeld.  The  roadstead  of  Troodhjero  U but 
IndilTerent,  being  unprotected  both  on  the  N.  and  W. 
^ the  bottom  loose  ground  in  30  fathoms : the  river 
does  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  13  ft. 
k^xter.  Dried  Ash,  tar,  deals,  and  copper  feom  Rocasa, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  Trondhjem-Qord  never 
freexes;ana  the  cold  of  winter,  though  severe,  is  not 
nwly  so  great  as  at  Koraas.  which  lies  more  to  the  S. 

1 be  surrounding  country  Is  studded  with  merebanu* 
villas ; and  immediately  b^ood  the  town  Is  an  extensive 
suburb,  reached  by  a good  wooden  brIdM  aCTOSS  the 
liver. 

TroDdhjem  is  now  cofUMcted  by  a cootinuoos  earrlafa- 
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rond  with  thi*  Swrdiih  mpiul : and  In  183A  a cnvcmincnt 
stP«tn.l»iRt  mnunriKTd  running  bc'twrrn  Tmiidlijem  and 
HaramerfMt,  calling  offTronmr  and  othrr  inti'rmfdiate 
ports,  from  apring  lill  Sept.  Kngli«h  is  understood  and 
•poken  bj  mang  of  the  iohabs.  Mr.  Barrow  •aj’s  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  nearly 
resemble  our  own  ; and  most  of  thorn  are.  in  fact,  more 
or  less  connected  with  merrantlle  hotues  in  England, 
many  having  been  educated  in  England,  and  others  being 
accustomed  to  visit  It  once  a year.  ( Barrow’s  £xcssrsi<ms 
in  Enroot,  pp.  34.1,  346. ) The  lower  classes 

generally  read  ana  write  ; and  among  the  opulent  many 
are  dlstlngulsbed  for  their  literary  taste.  ( Ctarkr,  Prejact 
to  SrandiMoia,x  kc.tl.amaj  Aarrotr,  ^^c.,  passim.) 
TROI.S  HIVIKKKS.  5rc  fnasK  Kivaas. 

TRONl)  (ST.>.  Klcm.  .St.  Trwjm,  a town  of  Bel- 

flum,  prnv.  l.imliourk'.  cap.  cant.,  on  a trihiitart'  of  the 
lemer,  m.  W.  by  S.  Maestrirht.  Pop.,  In  1^36.  6.49^. 
It  is  supiHised  tn  owe  its  origin  to  a Ik*ncd(ctiuc  abber, 
founded  here  In  6.S7 : it  was  formerly  fortified  ; but  its 
works  were  di>maiitled  In  1697.  It  has  a conniderabir 
manufjMTture  of  tire-armi;  and  som<*  trade  in  lace,  lea< 
tber.  Ire.  A sanguinary  action  t<M>k  pl.ice  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  fn  iu  vlrinity,  in  I7lt3. 

TROON,  a u>a*poh  town  of  .Ayrshire,  on  a point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  sea,  6 m.  N.  by  W.  Ayr.  and  8 m. 
S.W.  KUinamock.  Pop.  in  IA41,  'i,i4g.  It  is  a neat, 
weH'built  town.  The  par.  church  is  at  Diindonald, 
about  4 m.  distant ; but  it  has  a chapel-nf-ease  and  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  United  Secession  chtirch-  Troon 
Harbour,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  Is  the  most  accessible  of  any  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  has  16  ft.  water  at  low  spring  ebbs,  and 
sufilcieiit  accommodation  for  a great  numbt>r  of  ships. 
Its  advantages  had,  however,  bem  wholly  neglected  till 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  noble  proprietor, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  has  constructed  a large  drr 
or  graving  dock,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  In  Sootlann, 
for  the  building  or  rej^r  of  vessels  of  large  sise;  a 
smaller  do. ; and  is  now  constructing  a wet  dock,  that 
will  accommodate  50  tall.  It  is  also  furnished  with  com> 
modtous  warehouses,  and  a harbour>light.  Through 
the  exertions  of  his  Grace,  the  Troon  has  been  united,  by 
a railway,  with  Kilmarnock,  by  which  it  has  been  m^e, 
to  some  extent  at  leut,  the  port  of  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  coal  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  which,  being 
brought  to  this  port  by  the  railway  for  shii^»ment.  are  ex* 
ported  to  the  amount,  fn  ordinary  years,  or  about  16H.000 
tons.  8hlp-buildlng  employs  from  lOO  to  tOO  hands ; and 
rope  and  sall»making,  and  the  trades  connected  with 
them,  are  also  earri^  on  to  some  extent.  About  4,000 
tons  shipping  belong  to  the  port.  Branches  of  the  Ayr 
Bank,  ana  of  the  Glasgow  Union  Bank,  have  been  opened 
in  the  town.  The  Glasgow.  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Hallway, 
passes  within  less  tbsnamllc  of  Troon,  with  which  it 
Is  about  being  connected  by  a branch  railway.  (Prfea/r 
Ir^rmotivn.) 

TROPBZ  (RT.),  a maritime  town  of  France,  den. 
Var.  on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  SO  m.  B.  by  N. 
Toulon.  Pop.,  In  1636,  3,037.  The  inscriptions,  roraalt, 
Ac.,  found  here,  prove  that  It  occupies  the  site  of  Hc» 
rmclttt,  an  important  maritime  town  of  antiquity.  It  has 
a citadel,  and  towards  the  sea  It  defended  by  tome  old 
walls  t Us  port  Is  spacious  and  goml,  but  Is  little  fre- 
quent^, except  by  fishermen,  which  comprise  a large 
proportion  of  its  mhabs.  St.  Tropes  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a council  of  pmd’  hommts,  and  a 
achool  of  navigation. 

TROPPAU.  a tgwn  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cap. 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  principality  and  circle  of  Us 
own  name ; on  the  Oppa,  a tributary  of  the  Oder.  37  m. 
N.R.  Olmtits.  Pop.,  In  1637,  Including  its  suburha, 
IStfrM.  It  is  well  situated,  is  walled,  and  entered  by  four 
gates,  and  Is  well  built.  Its  principal  ediftres  comprise 
a castle,  town-hall,  theatre,  high  schoiil.  and  sundry 
churches.  It  Is  the  teat  of  courts  for  Its  province,  circle, 
and  duchy,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  n gymnasium,  to 
which  a fiourlshing  museum  was  attached  in  IH|4,  and 
considerable  manufartures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
with  others  of  soap,  leather,  liqueurs.  Ac.  Troppau  was, 
from  90lh  Oct.  to  30th  Nov.,  1620.  Che  place  of  meeting 
of  the  diplomatic  congress,  which  aAerwardi  removed 
to  l«ayboch.  {Octttrr.  S’ai.  Enrmc. ; lierghaus.'i 
TROY,  a town  or  city  of  thel'nite<l  States,  in  New 
York,  ca  Rensselaer,  of  which  U Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  7 m.  N.K.K.  Albany.  Pop..  In  1 630 . 1 1 ,4<JA  ,* 
In  1640,  19.334.  It  standi  on  the  alluvial  fiat  on  both 
allies  the  river,  but  principally  on  the  K.  bank,  where  It 
is  tHKked  hy  some  eminences  aigntfied  with  the  names  of 
Mounts  Ida,  Olympus,  Ac.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out,  most 
of  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ; and 
well  built,  the  houses  being  rommonly  of  brick,  and 
some  of  stone.  The  thoroujmfares  are.  in  general,  about 
6011.  in  breadth.  macadaniU^.  shaded  with  trees,  and 
well  lighted.  Many  of  the  public  tMiildings  are  eb'gant. 
particularly  the  court-house,  with  a Grecian  front,  and 
the  episcopal  church,  one  of  the  finest  spccimeus  of 
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modem  Gothic  architecture  In  the  United  .States.  There 
are  many  churches  for  other  sorts.  3 large  female  semi- 
naries, the  Rensselaer  Institute,  a lyceum  of  natural  his* 
tory.  academy,  Ijuicaslrian  schcwl,  orphan  asylum,  house 
of  induitry,  county  prison,  mechanics',  nation^  and 
other  halls,  several  oanks,  Ac.  “ The  city  is  alHinoantly 
watered  by  subterranean  iron  pipes  from  a basin  in  tbs 
neighbouring  town  of  Lansingbiirg,  73  ft.  above  the  city 
niain.  The  height  and  volume  of  water  are  sufficient  to 
fumUh  Jrts  d'taua  in  the  city,  and  to  throw  large  streams, 
in  case  of  fire,  through  hose,  without  the  intervention 
of  engines.  The  supply  of  water  Is  1..VXI.000  gallons 
per  day;  the  cost  »i  the  works  130.0U0  dollars,  for 
which  a large  debt  remained  in  1M3&  on  the  city.'* 
(,Vcie  York  GaxttUer.)  Two  streams  join  the  Hud- 
son within  the  city,  a^  afiTord  water  power  for  many 
fartoriea,  Tmy  liad.  in  IH35,  6 fi<Hir  and  4 cotton 
mills,  with  paper  and  slitting  mills,  nail  and  iron  works, 
hrrw  cries,  tanneries,  and  leather  fsetories,  3 carriage 
factories,  where  were  built,  in  one  year,  IMi  stage 
roAchrs.  Ac.  **  The  traiie  of  Troy  by  tami  Is  with  an 
ext>*nsive  range  of  country  E.  and  N.,  within  wlilch 
ilirre  are  67  cotton  factories,  using  antm.ally  more  than 
3..yx>,(i00  Um.  of  cotton  ; and  40  woollen  factories,  making 
up  annu.illy  more  than  1,000,000  lbs.  of  wcm>I.  'Die  mer- 
chants .iiid  millers  nave,  in  one  season,  purcliasrd  mors 
than  500.000  huihels  of  wheat,  I.NO.noo  bush,  of  other 
grain,  and  35,(l>)0  barrels  of  provisions.  Iwsidrs  large 
4|Uan titles  of  lard,  butler,  cheese,  Ar.*’  ( A'cw  York  G'ux. ) 
ihe  canal  trade  had  nearly  doubled  between  1H39  and 
IH.'W.  W-'l^oy  is  on  the  United  Champlain  and  Krie 
canal,  and  at  present  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
city  by  3 stcain-buat  ferries;  though  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  is  In  contemplation.  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
railrna«i  crosses  the  Hudson  at  Troy  by  a bridge  l,600  ft. 
in  length,  resting  upm  n stone  piers.  Troy  was  first  in- 
corporatod  in  1796.  and  has  now  become  the  third  city  in 
the  State,  in  wealth  and  importance.  {S'ew  York  Uax. ; 
Amtr.  AimaMae.'i 

1'KOWBHIUGK.  a market  town  and  pa.  of  England, 
CO.  AA  ilts..  huiHl.  Melktham.  on  a tributary  of  the  Avon, 
the  Were,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  31  m. 
N.W.  Salisbury.  Areaofpar  l.O'ioacrrs,  Pop.InlKdl, 
lb.6^;  in  IH41,  H.hVt  llie  principal  street  is  spacious, 
but  the  others  are  generally  narrt>w  and  tiiconveoient,  and 
though  some  of  the  houses  are  good,  the  greater  propor- 
tion are  but  indifferent.  Many  are,  however,  constructed 
of  stone,  and  the  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Trowbridge  Church,  a large  and  striking  edifice,  consists 
of  M navo.  chancel,  two  side  aisles,  with  attached  chapels, 
in  the  windows  of  which  is  a good  deal  of  stained  glass, 
and  lofty  N.  and  8.  porches.  The  two  side  aisles  are 
separated  from  the  nave  by  five  p dnted  arches,  springing 
from  clustered  columns,  and  arc  externally  embattled 
and  ornamented  with  crocketed  pinrusrirs  ; at  the  W. 
extremity  is  a large  tower  witli  a tapering  spire.  The 
living,  a rectory,  wurlh  fifXV.  a year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  erected  within  these  few  years,  is  a fine  building, 
with  A considerable  number  of  free  sittings.  It  has.  also, 
meeting-houses  fur  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans,  Indcpendeuts.  Ac.,  (dissenters  be- 
ing very  numerous  in  Trowbridge)  ; a free  school  and  an 
alms-house jjind  most  ofthediflerent  sects  siip|K>rt  Sunday- 
schools.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  esta- 
blished In  Trowbridge  at  an  early  period.  (Tassimeres, 
fancy  kerseys,  tweeds.  Ac.,  and  other  narrow  woolleni,  arc 
the  principal  products.  In  Is39,  10  woollen  mills  were  in 
full  work  in  the  par.,  employing  together  1 376  hands,  and 
there  may  be  tn  the  tosm  and  its  immediati^  contiguous 
district  about  I6.VI  looms.  ( andractory  Hrp.) 
But  at  present  (I6|3)  the  traile  is  very  much  depresssKl. 
The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  p.i»ses  about  I m.  N.  of  the 
town,  placing  it  In  communication  with  London  on  the 
one  hand  and  Bristol  on  the  oth»T.  Trowbridge  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates,  who  hold  i>elty 
sessions  here  monthly,  and  a court  of  reouests.  for  <ie»»ts 
not  altovc  W.,  every  three  weeks.  Markets.  TueMinjs, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ; fairs.  Aug.  .1  to  7.  for  calllr, 
pedlers,  millinery.  Ac.  Cralibe.  the  ceiehrxted  tnn-t.  was 
for  16  years  rector  of  this  par.,  where  he  died  Feb  3d, 
1H32. 

TROYES  (an.  Trcctr  and  Augnstobona  Tricassimm'), 
a town  of  France,  dcp.  Aube,  of  which  it  is  the  rap  . on 
Ihe  Seine,  which  partly  siirroundf  U.  and  is  partly  di- 
verted into  Its  tnteri<»r  by  numerous  canals,  for  the  suppi.v 
of  its  various  factories.  93m.  F.S.K.  Paris.  Lat  46^  !*•' 
5"  N..  long.  S'^4'  49"  K.  Pop..  In  |6:tG.  25.563.  It  is 
inclosed  by  an  old  wall  in  pretty  good  condition,  and  has 
several  suburbs.  The  town  is  but  ill-tmllt.  most  of  its 
houses  being  constructed  of  timber  ; though  some  of  Us 
new  quarters  are  clean  and  sulticienily  well  laid  out. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Troyes  cumprised  33  pars.,  but 
their  number  has  since  tieim  grr.itly  diminished.  1'he 
cathedral  Is  a fine  Gothic  structure,  chiefir  constructed 
oil  the  site  of  a previous  edifice,  in  the  1.3ih  century, 
though  Dot  finished  till  towards  the  cod  of  the  16th.  Its 
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interior  length  U 374  ft- ; brcAdtb,  WU  ft. ; height  of  th« 
vault.  96  ft.,  aiul  of  the  rtipola  extenialljr.  204  ft.  There 
U a go<id  d<*al  of  curiuuk  tLaitied  in  thU  church,  the 
fitturei  rcpreveni  ing  the  king*  of  France,  rminti  of  ('ham-, 
pagne,  bUhopi  of  Truvm,  ami  other  p<>rsonaget  of  the  13th 
renturj-.  In  (he  peculiar  cottume  of  that  period,  and  of 
the  size  of  life.  Some  of  (he  other  rhurchet  deterve 
being  rislird.  The  lowD-hall  <•  an  edifice  of  the  17th 
ceuiurjr.  with  a handiome  front,  and  a hall  In  which  are 
the  marble  butU  of  the  moit  divtinguUhed  native*  of 
Trnyea.  Therouseuro  contain*  collectton*  of  mineralogy, 
natural  hittory,  and  painting* ; and  the  public  library 
i<  *aid  by  Hugo  and  others  to  coinpri***  .^,000  printed 
vois.,  and  nearly  5,000  MSS.  The  hall  In  which  these 
works  are  placed  1*  about  160  ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in 
width  ; ana  on  Its  paimcl*  are  paintings  by  Gonthier, 
rruresentlng  the  pniicipal  achievements  of  Henry  IV. 
The  prefecture,  bisliop’s  palace,  seminary,  hospital,  court- 
house, public  baths,  and  abaltvir  are  the  other  most  re- 
markal>le  buildings.  The  environs  are  particularly 
bt>aiitiful.  It  la  the  scat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a chamber  of  commerce,  council  of  pnuf 
kummei  ; the  residence  of  an  inspector-general  of  navi- 
gation, kc.  It  hat  manufacturet  of  cotton,  hosiery, 
calico,  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
yam  ; with  bleaching  establishments,  fur  which  the  water 
of  the  Seine  is  said  to  be  most  suitable  ; paper-mills.  Ac. 
Troyes  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Champaime  : and  it  was 
here  that  Hen.  V.  of  Kngland  esp>o«isc^  Catherine  of 
France.  In  1429,  it  was  taken  from  the  English  by  the 
French  troops,  under  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  campaign  of 
MI4,  it  was  the  head  quarter*  of  Napoleon.  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  Troyes,  may  be  spe- 
01111x1  Pope  I'rban  IV.,  the  Kulptor  turardon,  and  the 
painter  Mlgiuird.  art.  Auot\  SfC  ) 

TRURO,  atwl.  and  mun.  bor.  and  market-town  of 
F.ngl.-ind,  m.  Cornwall,  huod.  Powder,  on  the  Fal,  7 m. 
N.  by  E.  Falmouth,  and  V30  ro.  W.S.W.  London.  Pop. 
of  pari,  bor..  In  IKSI.  H,291.  This  Is  decidedly  the 
handsomest,  and,  Including  its  suburbs,  Che  largest 
town  in  ('ornwall.  It  owes  its  increase  and  prosperity 
partlr  to  it*  being  in  the  centre  of  an  important  mining 
district,  and  a pnnctpal  stannarr  town,  and  partly  to  its 
situation  on  a river  navigable  tnus  far  at  high  water  by 
vessels  of  lOOtons.  The  streets  are  partially  paved,  oml 
lighted  with  gas.  The  town  and  bur.  are  comprised  In 
the  3 pars,  of  St  Mary,  Kenwyn.  and  .St.  Clement’s. 
St.  Mary's  church  is  bujlt  of  Roborough  stone,  which,  at 
first  lignl,  seems  like  granite,  in  a rich  and  beautlftil 
perpendicular  stvle.  The  interior  has,  however,  been 
moilernised  ; ana  a modem  steeple  has  been  attached  to 
the  church.  (AiCibitan's  GotM.  ArekiUc.)  The  living, 
a rectory  worth  13-V.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  'There  are  meeting-houses  for  Indepcn- 
dents.  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  F'rlends,  Bryao- 
Ites,  and  various  other  sect* ; and  a grammar-school, 
foimdtxl  in  1760,  which  has  an  income  of  100/.  a year, 
with  two  exhibitions  at  Exeter  College.  Oxford  Sir  H, 
Davy  received  his  early  education  in  this  school.  It  has 
alto  an  almshouse,  and  several  minor  charities,  town  and 
coinan  balls,  a county  infirmary,  barracks,  theatre, 
workBouse,  a small  gaol,  a subscription  library,  and  se- 
veral sucipti(>s  for  Instruction  or  amusement.  The  ex- 
ports of  Truro  consist  chieOy  of  Uo  and  copper ; with 
some  paper  and  carpeting  made  in  tbe  town.  Truro  Is 
of  high  antiquity  ; and  had  formerly  acastle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II..  and  some  other  ancient  edifices; 
but  these  no  longer  exist  It  it  said  to  be  a bor.  by  pre- 
scription ; ill  earliest  charter  ippearins  to  hare  bemone 

5 ranted  by  Ueginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  at  an  uncertain 
ate.  but  certainly  before  12>M).  It  Is  now  divided  into 
9 wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  5 other  aldermen, 
and  IH  councillors.  It  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  a 
weekly  court  of  record,  and  some  minor  enurt*.  Corn, 
rev..  In  iH-ifl,  1.367/-  It  ha*  sent  2 mems.  to  tbe  11.  of  u. 
since  the  23  Edward  1.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  tbe 
Reform  Act,  having  been  In  the  mayor,  and  26  capital 
burgesses.  Tbe  old  tiarl.  bor.  comprised  only  the  central 

Eirt  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Kenwyn  par. ; 

ut  the  Boundary  Act  at  least  doubled  its  former  extent. 
Registered  electors,  1x39-40,  614.  Markets,  \S'ednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  a cattle-market  the  first  Wednesday 
in  every  mouth  ; fairs,  four  times  a year,  principrUly  fur 
cattle.  F'outc,  the  comediaQ.  was  a native  of  Truro, 
where  he  first  taw  the  light  27th  Jan.  1721.  {Varl. 
Boundary  antf  Mw%.  Carp.  RtporUi  and  Appntdit, 
V-) 

TRUXILLO.  or  TRUJILLO,  a town  of  Spain,  In 
Estremadura,  prov.  Cacerea.  cap.  dep.,  on  tho  Toso,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  high  road  between 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  134  m.  S.W.  by  W.  tbe  former.  Pop. 
About  4.500  (.Villaiia.)  It  is  divided  into  the  city,  the  old 
town,  and  tbe  citadel,  which  successively  occupy  the  foot, 
acclivity,  and  summit  of  a hill  facing  the  S.  The  city  is  the 
newest  portion  ; it  Is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a fine  square, 
and  several  handsome  residences,  most  of  the  wealthy  In- 
baba,  having  removed  thither  from  the  old  town.  In  the 
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sauare  Is  a large  mansion,  once  belonging  to  the  fkmily 
of  Pixarro,  a native  of  Triixillo ; the  front  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  l>as-rellefa,  representing  the  conquest 
of  Peru.  The  old  town,  surrounded  by  a wall,  Is  111. 
built  and  dirty  ; but  the  castle,  with  a mixture  of  ancient 
and  .Saronic  architecture,  is  imposing;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Tnixlllo  at  a distance  is  very  prepossessing.  It 
has  the  usual  complement  of  churches  and  convents, 
with  several  hospitals,  a college,  post-house,  At,  and 
manufactures  of  leather  and  linen  fabrics.  The  name  of 
this  to«  n appears  to  be  a corruption  of  TVrrts  JuUo.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Caatra  Julia  of  Ptolemy  i and  se- 
veral Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  {ifitUimo:  Mod.  7Vae.,xix.) 

TatxiLLo,  or  Tkl'Ju.lo,  a town  of  Colombia,  In  Ve- 
nezuela. cap.  prur.  of  Its  own  name.  In  a mountainous 
valley,  I5t)  ra.  S.E.  Maracaylto.  Fop.  estimated  at  about 
8.000.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  ot  the  finest  and  moat 
opulent  cUies  of  this  part  of  America,  previously  to  its 
being  pillaged  by  the  burraneer  Gramont,  In  167H,  when 
most  of  its  iiihah.  fled  to  Merida.  The  valley  in  which 
the  city  Is  built  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  nowhere  of 
more  than  two  parallel  streets,  and  tbe  bouses  are  small 
and  mean.  There  are  Dominican  and  Franciscan  roa- 
vents,  a college,  several  schools,  Ac.  The  climate  is 
healthy : the  Atijacent  lands  |woduce  sugar,  cocoa.  In- 
digo, cxiflee,  and  wheat ; the  mutton  ia  larger  and  finer 
than  Id  any  other  part  of  the  prov.  The  Inhabs.  make 
su|>erlor  cheese  aou  preaervea  ; and  are  famed  for  clean- 
ing and  carding  wool.  Its  trade  Is  principally  northward 
with  Caron  and  Mararajbo.  IDrpoma  in  Mod.  Trap. 
xxvii.  219. ; Codazzi,  G^of.  de  yennuf/a.) 

TSCIIKRKASK  (NOVI  nr  NEW),  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Uusiia.  cap.  of  the  country  of  the  Don-(^sarks, 
on  a hill  adjoining  a tributary  of  the  Don,  290  m.  S.S.K. 
Voroneje;  lat.  47^24'  »"  N..  long.  39^  38'  E.  Pop., 
according  to  Schnitsler,  about  14,000,  but,  according  to 
Pcssart,  ooly  12,000.  It  is  wholly  modem,  having  bem 
founded  under  the  ausplcea  of  PlatofiTIn  1N05:  it*  streets 
are  regular  and  broad,  but  some  yean  since  they  were 
I neither  paved  nor  lighted,  and  moat  of  the  buildings 
were  of  wood.  A triumphal  arch,  of  hewn  stone,  stands 
at  either  extremity  of  the  main  tboroughfAre,  and  ihero 
is  a large  sauare  in  which  Platoff  had  begun  to  build  a 
residence  for  hlmselC  ‘Hie  town  Is  a bishop’s  tee  ; and 
has  a new  cathedral,  gymnasium,  circle-school,  hospital, 
arsenal,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  government  offices 
for  the  Don-Coasack  country,  which  were  removed 
thither,  in  1807.  from  Staro,  or  Old  Tseherkask  on  tho 
Don,  about  10  m.  S.  by  R.,  in  conseauence  of  tbe  inun- 
dations to  which  tbe  latter  was  subject.  The  new  cap. 
Is  favourably  placed  to  avoid  this  evil,  but  it  labours 
under  a great  arawback  in  being  near  no  navigable  river. 
Slaro-Tscherkask,  which  formerly  had  ].\UUU  inhaba., 
has  now  dwludlixl  into  InsIgDlficance.  The  new  town 
has  annually  four  largo  fair*  ; to  one  of  which  goods  to 
tho  value  of  upward*  of  2,0C>0,000  roubles  are  fre- 
queolly  brotmht.  (Poaaarl  KatarrUt.  Buaalatad  ; ScAuUt* 
ter:  l.yaU,  Trav.  im  Hmaia.) 

TUAM.ao  inland  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  co. 
Galway,  on  a small  river,  15  m.  B.  Lough  Corrib,  aisd 
105  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1831,  fi.iiMS,  This 
town  has  greatly  Improved,  and  increased  In  pop.  during 
the  last  20  years.  Several  new  buildings  are  In  progress. 
The  principal  streets  diverge  from  the  market-plMe,  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  town  ; and  some  of  them  have  latteriy 
been  widened  and  much  improved.  Still,  however,  rnuen 
squalid  iruverty  Is  to  be  found  In  the  town  and  its 
wretchea  outlets.  It  Is  of  considerable  importance  in  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  having  lieen  till  recently  the 
seatofa  Protestant,  aa  It  still  is  of  a Catholic  archbiihop. 
But,  in  1839.  on  the  demise  of  the  late  Protestant  prelate, 
the  see  was  reduceti  ftom  an  archbishopric  to  a bishopric, 
suffragan  to  Armagh.  The  Protestant  cathtxlral  is  a 
small  |>lain  building ; but  the  Rom.  Uath.  cathedral  is  a 
spIendUl  structure,  and  Is,  indeed,  by  far  tbe  finest  of  the 
modem  Rom.  Cath.  churches  in  Ireland.  Here,  also,  U 
the  Rom.  Cath.  college  of  St.  Jarlolh.  founded  In  1814, 
usually  attended  bv  about  140  pupils.  It  has  also  a nun- 
nery, a diocesan  st  nool,  and  other  public  schools,  a court- 
house and  gaol,  barracks,  dispensarr,  Ac.  The  town 
comprises  the  palace  and  handsome  uemesne  of  the  Pr<^ 
testani  bishop.  Tuain  sent  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C.  down  to  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
General  sesiinni  are  held  twice  a year,  and  pettv  sessions 
on  Wednesdays : It  is  a constabulary  station.  Tnc  manu- 
facture of  coarse  linens  and  leather  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent ; and  it  has  a brewery  and  flour-mills,  and  a weekly 
newspaper.  Markets  on  Wixlnesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
fairs.  May  10.,  July  4.,  Oct.  2<>..  ojhI  Dec  15.  Post-onice 
revenue  In  IK30,  MD/.  ; In  183^  IU72/.  Branches  of  the 
agricultural  aud  national  banks  were  opened  in  1X35  and 
1836. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that.  notwltbsUndlog  Tuam 
has  been  for  a lengthened  period  the  seat  of  a Protestant 
archbishop,  with  a large  revenue  at  his  disposal,  there 
were.  In  I^,  only  428  Individuals  in  the  par.  that  be- 
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longfM)  tn  the  RitnblUhed  Church.  whercM  the  CathoUc 
pop.  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  14.51 1 t The  country 
round  Tuam  U Aat,  l>adly  cultlrated,  and  the  waMntrj 
poor  and  depressed  in  the  extreme.  < Municipal  Boundary 
tUnart : Prater' a Guide  to  Ireland,  ^c.) 

TUBINGEN,  a town  of  8.  Germany,  kln^.  Wirtem* 
burg,  circ.  Schwartiwald  on  the  Necur,  l<  m.  S.S.W. 
Stiittnrd.  Pop  . In  hOH.  7.S50.  It  Is  old  and  irregn. 
larly  built : Its  principal  ediflee  is  the  castle,  fom>erly  the 
stronghold  of  the  Pfalxgrarps  of  Tnbingpii,  but  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  aniversi^  of  Wirtemberg.  litis  nnU 
versity  was  founded  in  1477  ; and  the  famous  refitrmers, 
Melancthon  and  Kauchlin,  were  among  Its  earliest  pro- 
fessors : it  has  both  a Rom.  Catholic  and  a Protestant 
theological  faculty.  In  IIUA.  it  was  attended  by  734 
students  ; of  whom  389  attended  divinity,  k3  law.  \nf,  me« 
didne  and  surgery,  and  IHI  philosophy,  Ac.  About  100 
students  were  subjects  of  other  German  states.  (Joum. 
of  Edue  , ro\,  ix.)  Hiis  university  has  an  observatory, 
botanic  garden,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  Ac., 
and  a library.  The  chief  support  of  the  tnhabs.  of  Tu- 
bingen is  derived  from  the  retail  supply  of  this  and  the 
other  public  schools  ; but  they  have  also  a few  manu- 
factures of  wotillens,  gunpowder.  Ac.  iBcrghauat  Mcni- 
minfcr  i7cscAric5Misg  ron  H'iirtcmb  ) 

TtCUMAN,  the  rap.  of  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  S.  American  confederacy  of  La  Plata,  In  a fertile 
plain  on  a tributary  of  the  Medinas,  and  on  the  high 
road  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Potosi,  atmut  31.1  m. 
N.N.W.  Cordova  ; lat  49'  8.,  long.  G4°  5.V  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  13.000.  It  has  a rathedraT.  several  convents, 
a Jesuit’s  colle^,  Ac, : but  the  Inhatw  geoerallr,  from 
their  remote  inland  position,  appear  to  have  made  little 
progress  in  sdenco.  or  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Their 
principal  trade  is  In  oxen  and  mules.  Tucuman  was 
lound^  in  1685.  It  Is  memorable  In  hlstorr  as  the  olacc 
at  which  the  declaration  of  the  independeoce  of  the 
Plata  prnvs.  was  first  promulgated,  ana  where  their  first 
congress  was  held  in  |K|6.  {Diet.  Gfog.) 

TUDBLA  (an.  7Wc/a),a  city  of  Sptin,  prov.  Navarre, 
in  which  it  h<dds  the  second  rank  on  the  I%ro.  where  It 
is  joined  by  the  Quelloi,  and  near  the  ctrmmcncement  of' 
the  great  canal  of  Aragon,  50  m.  N.W.  Sarragossa.  Pop. 
k.lKi ( 3/ifhiiso).  The  Ebro  Is  here  crossed  by  a noble 
bridge,  of  uncertain  origin,  400  Spanish  for  nearly  as 
many  English)  yards  In  Icncth.  and  having  17  arenes. 
Tudria  was  formerly  fortified,  but  notliing  remains  of  its 
ancient  walls,  except  the  gates,  or  of  Its  citadel  more 
than  one  tower.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty:  its  houses  lofty,  and  mostly  of  brick : there  are 
many  private  and  some  pulilic  fountains,  and  the  re- 
mains, in  several  places,  of  baths,  convtructed  by  the 
Moors.  Along  the  river  are  some  shaded  public  walks. 
It  has  a cathedral.  In  which  Blanche,  of  Castile, 
Che  queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel  was  buried,  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
workhouse,  prison,  society  of  public  gooa,  Latin  and 
medical  schools,  Ac.  Us  Inhaba  msnufacture  coarse 
woollens,  hair  fabriei,  soap,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthen, 
ware,  and  trade  in  oil,  flour,  and  wine,  esteemed  the  best 
In  the  prov.  Tudria  has  two  large  annual  (klrt ; one 
from  1st  to  21st  March,  and  the  other  from  33(1  July  to 
loth  Aug.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
characters,  loctudiiig,  amongst  others,  the  Jewish  tra> 
veller  of  the  13th  century,  the  rabbi  Benjamin  Ben 
Jonah,  commonly  callcxi  Benjamin  of  Tndela.  On  the 
S3d  of  Nov.,  IHOM,  ■ French  army,  under  M.irshal  l.asnes, 
completely  defeated.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  a 
greatly  superiew  Spanish  force  under  Costaflos.  The 
Utter  lost  about  8,000  men,  killed,  wnunded,  and  pri- 
soners, and  were  completely  dispersed.  {MiHanoj 
Niger’s  Penhuuiar  War,  I.  4^.) 

TVER,  a gov.  of  Buropeao  Russia,  between  (he  Kith 
and  5^h  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  33d  and  38th  of  K. 
long.  ; having  N.  Novgorod,  B.  Jarotlavl  and  Vladimir, 
8.  Moscow  and  Smolcnskn,  and  W.  Pskof.  Area  esti- 
mated at  23,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  In  1838,  1,897,900.  The 
surface  of  this  government  is  generally  more  elerated 
than  that  of  other  parts  ofEuropean  Russia:  and  several 
large  riven,  as  the  Wolga,  Tvertza,  ftfologi,  Medne- 
vitza.  Ac.,  rise  within  its  limits.  In  its  w.  part  are 
several  l^es.  The  Wolga  has  Its  source  in  the  lake  of 
Selighiir,  and  afterwards  traverses  the  government  in 
nearly  Its  whole  length  from  W.  to  E.  The  climate  is 
severe,  and  the  soil  Is  but  indifferently  fertile.  1'he 
harvests  are  precartnus,  and  scarcely  ever  produce  more 
than  kufllcicnt  for  home  consumption.  A good  deal  of 
hemp  and  flax,  with  boons.  Ac.,  are  grown  ; but  few  kinds 
of  fiult  siu^ccihI.  The  forests  are  extensive,  partirulsrly 
In  the  N.  ; and  ateut  819,000  declatines  of  forest  land 
belong  to  the  crown.  Manufacturesof  littlecousequence, 
but  Increasing  : those  of  dyeing  materials  and  spirltunus 
liquors  are  the  priDclpal ; and  Mere  are  others  of  bricks,  i 
glass  ware,  ropes,  leather,  woollen  cloths.  Ac.  This  I 
government  is,  nowever.  distinguished  for  its  commercial  I 
activity  ; and  the  capital  nf  its  merchants  hat  been  csti-  I 
mated  at  17  milUon  roubles.  The  trade  centres  mostly 
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in  Trer,  tl:e  cap.,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  Vlschnlj-Vo* 
lotschok  Canal,  which  establishes  a water  communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  seas.  The  district  oftbe 
government  traversed  by  this  can^  is  Inhabit^  by  a 
tribe  of  Careliani.  and  In  the  cap.  Is  a German  colony  ; 
but  the  pop.  is  mostly  Russian,  of  tne  Greek  church.  This 
^vemment  Is  divided  into  18  districts ; chief  towns, 
Tver,  the  cap.,  T<irshok.  RJef  and  Bejetsk. 

Tvs».  a town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  here  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge 
5.50  ft.  In  length,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Tvertza  and 
Tmaka,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Moscow  and 
Petersburg:  90m.  N.W.  the  former  ; lat. 56®  51'44"N., 
long.  U®  57' 36"  B.  Poo.  In  1830,  about  30.000.  In  re- 
spect of  the  regularity  of  Its  streets  and  buildings,  Tver 
ranks  next  to  the  two  HuuUn  capitals ; but  wants  their 
bustle  and  animation.  It  is  divided  by  the  several  rivers 
Into  the  town  proper,  sutoirhs,  and  citadel.  The  last,  sur- 
rounded by  a rampart  of  earth,  comprises  the  governor's 
residence,  an  im)>erial  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  semi- 
nary : and  Us  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  give  ft,  at  a 
distance,  an  Imposing  appearance.  The  cathedral  Is  a 
square  t^iflee,  with  a lohy  snire,  surmounted  by  a gilt 
copper  dome,  and  surrounded,  mwer  down,  by  four  slmilsr 
domes.  The  seminary,  founded  in  1737.  for  the  iustmr- 
tion  of  700  pupllt  in  the  sciences  and  ancient  languages. 
Is  established  In  a convent  built  in  the  13th  century. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  government  buildings, 
barracks.  Inns,  a theatre.  Ac  , and  several  public  prome- 
nades, planted  with  trees.  Tver  owes  Its  present  regu- 
larity and  beauty  to  a fire  which  almost  totally  destroyed 
It  in  1763  ; after  which  the  Empress  Catherine  ordered 
It  to  be  rebuilt  on  a uniform  plan.  Some  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood  ; and  the  paving 
is  mostly  of  the  same  material.  Captain  Cochrane 
states  that  an  Impost  li  levied  upon  every  horse  that 
passes  the  gates,  expressly  to  pave  the  streets.  (Mod. 
War.,  xvU.  114.) 

Tver  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  a large  part  of  its 
pop.  being  merchants,  or  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the 
WoUa.  It  Is  an  entrepAt  for  corn  from  the  S.  destined 
for  retersburg,  and  for  goods  conveyed  overland  to  and 
from  Riga.  It  U of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been 
the  cap.  of  a principality  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
I3th  century.  It  has  frequently  luffbred  from  the  plague, 
and  been  udten  both  the  Tartars  and  Poles ; but  It 
has  remained,  with  little  Interruption,  attached  to  the 
dotn.  of  Ihe  Russians  since  1490.  (Scknitxleri  Poasart  { 
Mod.  Ttar.,%e.) 

TULA,  a government  of  European  Russia,  princi- 
pally between  the  53d  and  55th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
86th  and  89th  of  B.  long.,  having  N.  the  government 
of  Moscow,  E.  that  or  Blazon,  8.  Orloff,  and  W. 
Kaluga.  Length,  about  130  ro.  t average  breadth,  about 
85m.  Area  estimated  at  11,300  sq.  m.  Pop.,  In  1838. 
L1I3..500,  this  being  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the 
Russian  governments.  It  slopes  generally  to  the  N.  and 
B.,  in  which  direction  the  Oaa  flows,  forming  Its  N.W. 
and  N.  boundary.  The  Don  rises  in  this  government. 
ITie  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  and,  though  not  very 
fertile,  it  produces  a good  deal  of  com,  with  beans,  tur- 
nips, reustar^  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  peasants,  almost  everywhere,  have  gar- 
dens in  which  thn  grow  fruit,  Ac. ; the  climate  being 
tolerably  mild  and  healthy.  In  1880,  there  were  estL 
mated  to  be  about  300,000  nead  of  cattm.  360.000  horses, 
and  upwards  of  I.OOO.odo  sheep  in  Tula.  IronU  abundant, 
and  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap.  iron  mines  extend 
over  an  area  oMO  sq.  m. ; but  the  metal  is  of  Inferior 
quality,  and  Iron  Is  one  of  the  chief  imports  Into  the 
government.  A bad  sort  of  coal  has.  also,  been  met 
with ; but  wood  and  charcoal  continue  to  be  the  prin. 
dpai  (del  used  in  the  forges  and  other  factories. 
Forests  cover  about  l-6th  part  of  the  surface.  Ur.  Lyall 
says  that,  & of  Tula,  there  Is  not  so  profuse  a waste  of 
timber  In  the  construction  of  the  peasants'  houses  as 
nearer  Petersburg.  Indeed,  tome  or  the  houses  are  not 
built  In  the  utuiU  way  wIM  trunks  of  trees  morticed 
together  at  the  comers,  but  consist  of  wattled  wicker- 
work. The  da'eilingi,  or  rather  the  huts,  of  the  pea- 
sants, which  range  ^ong  both  sides  of  the  road,  are 
more  paltry  in  tnelr  appearance,  and  more  simple  in 
their  structure  than  those  between  the  capitals.  Indeed, 
they  gradually  become  more  miserable  as  we  proceed  8. 
till  we  come  to  regions  where  stone  abounds.  ( Trnr.  i. 
51-8.)  Except  in  the  capital  there  are  hardly  any  manu- 
facturing establishments  other  than  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  the  last  two  being  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  The  exports  consist  prindpally  of  com.  hemp, 
and  flax,  with  cutlery.  Jewellery,  nardwarc,  Ac.,  from 
Tula : the  latter,  with  Brelef,  being  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce.  In  this  government  Is  the  canal  of  Ivanof, 
uniting  the  Oka  with  the  Don,  excavated  by  the  Swedish 
prisoners  tn  Russia  early  in  the  18th  century.  Tula  has 
been  a separate  government  since  1796:  it  it  divided 
into  12  dlsiricU;  chief  towns,  Tula  the  cap.,  Brclrf, 
Venef,  and  Odb'ieC  Its  Inhabs.  are  nearly  all  Kuulans, 
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with  wnne  C>niMD  colooiiti.  In  r««pcct  of  public  1d> 
ttruotion,  TnU  !•  ■uboniitijitc  to  th«>  iiniv«*nUy  of  Mo«- 
cuw:  In  IkS-V  I.47G  children  were  attending  the  public 
KhooU.  FuUiic  revenue  in  |H*il,  roublet. 

Titla,  • town  of  European  Kiuda,  cap.  of  the  abore 
eovemment.  on  both  tide*  the  U|>a.  ilO  m S.  Motcow, 
fat.  II'  tb**  N. ; long.  S7^  I'  34"  B.  Pop.,  including 
the  goeernroent  workmen,  but  exclumve  of  tronpa.  about 
a5,0U0.  (Pouarl,  fiij .)  I’hia  town  the  **  ishetneld  and 
Rimtlogham*’  of  Kuuia,  la  one  of  the  moat  intcreating 
In  the  empire.  Clarke  taya  that,  aa  aeen  IVom  a dia> 
Utire,  it  haa  an  Iropoaing  appearance.  A very  bandiome 
church,  with  white  columna.  appeara  abore  the  town,  | 
which  occupira  an  ratentive  rale,  and  ia  filled  with  anirea  , 
and  dnmea.  The  entrancea  on  both  the  K.  and  S.  aidea,  : 
are  ilirough  triumphal  arcbea,  made  of  wood  painted  to  j 
imitate  marble.  (^ae.i.£l7.)  It  ia  divided  into  aeveral  ' 
quartera,  the  communication  betwetm  them  being  kept 
up  ^ a number  of  wooden  and  atone  bridgi^  ; and  thero  | 
arc  aeveral  auburba.  There  are  a coiiventa  and 
churchea  in  Tula,  all  of  itoue ; but  the  edificea  which  j 
chlcd)'  attract  the  atranger'a  attention,  are  the  gun-ma-  I 
niifaciory,  the  gymnaalum  fur  the  government  t Alcxan-  I 
der'a  airhuol.  opened  in  IM>2  for  the  e«iuratlnii  of  youth, 
at  the  expenae  of  the  nobility  ( the  foundling  botpital.  a 
hrani'h  of  that  of  Moacow ; the  bouse  of  correction, 
pri  »<>n.  arsenal,  theatre,  gMtinoi  dvor,  or  building  for 
the  preservation  and  sale  oi  merchandise,  Ac.  Ttie  shops 
in  the  latter  present  more  activity  and  Industry  than 
are  miully  met  with  in  Itusaian  towns,  and  some  of  the 
merchants  are  repuU*d  rich.  There  is  a cotulnual  mix, 
tore  of  wood  and  stone  houses;  but  some  ilreets  arc 
lined  on  both  sldea*with  atooe  edifices,  manr  of  which 
are  massive  and  in  good  taste.  ( CUtrkt  / LftUl ; i(C. ) 

The  musket  maiiufartoi|’,  though  comment  at  an 
earlier  period.  Is  indebted  for  its  original  importance  to 
Peter  the  Great,  It  was  rrmodelM  and  improved  by 
Cathciioe  II.  in  l7KTt ; but  Its  present  excellence  la  m.dnly 
owing  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Birmingham,  invited  into  Kuksla 
In  ISI7.  About  7.<X)0  men  and  9.600  women  arecmplnr«d 
In  this  factory,  besides  S.-VX)  hands  in  subsidiary  occu, 
pations.  About  70,000  muskets  and  50.000  swords  are  said 
to  be  annually  made  here,  exclusive  of  great  numbers 
of  carbines,  pistols,  bayonets,  pikes.  Ac.  Thu  metal 
employed  comes  wholly  from  Siberia,  and  Is  of  ex- 
relleiit  quality.  The  workmen  In  the  nn-factory 
enjoy  peculiar  Immnniries  and  privileges ; they  form  a 
•«>p«rate  body,  and  have  their  jtuiges  selected  from  among 
thcmsi-lves.  They  are  divided  into  five  trades;  barrel* 
makers,  lock-makers,  stuck«makers,  furnishing-makers, 
and  rowers  of  small  arms.  *17ie  arms  made  at  this  fac- 
tory have  been  rkllculously  depreciated  by  some  travel- 
lers. and  as  extravagantly  extolled  by  others.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Kiissian  armies  speedily  shewed  the  entire 
worthlessness  of  the  statements  made  br  Clarke  as  to 
the  badness  of  the  Tula  muskets;  and,  in  point  of. 
fact,  though  they  want  the  neatness  and  finish  of  the  i 
muskets  of  Birrainghain,  they  are  of  very  good  quality.  { 
Some,  also,  of  the  fire  arms  and  swords  made  here  are  | 
very  highly  finished ; but  these  are  comparatively  high  i 
priced.  Among  the  other  fabrics  of  Tula  are  matnema-  i 
deal  and  physical  instruments,  jewellery,  and  plaiina 
wares,  with  silk  and  hat  fabrics,  tanneries,  Ac.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  a military  governor,  with  autho.  I 
rlty  extending  over  the  governments  of  Tula,  Tambof,  j 
KlaMO,  Orloc  Voroneje,  and  sometimes  Kaluga.  | 

Ancient  Tula,  which  existed  in  the  IStb  century,  did 
■at  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  though  It  was 
on  the  L'^  at  no  great  distance.  The  present  city  was 
founded  In  1509,  by  Vassili-lvanovlch.  who  fortified  it 
with  a stone  and  brick  wall,  Ac.  Its  defences,  however, 
were  insufficient  to  prevent  its  being  frequently  plun- 
dered by  the  Tartars.  It  being  on  tbe  high  road  to  Mos- 
cow from  the  Crimea.  It  has  often  suffbrod  severely 
from  fire ; the  last  visitation  being  In  lAM.  {ScJbutxJfr ; 
Pustarii  CiarAe'i  Tra».  1.;  Lgali'i  Trav.  mftuuia;  ' 
itod^m  7Va».  xv.)  I 

TULLaMORP.,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lein-  I 
ster.  King's  co..  of  which  It  ii  now  tbe  cap.,  on  the  Tul- 
lamore  river,  an  afBuent  of  the  Brosna.  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  4'J  m. 
W.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  In  H31,  6,342.  In  conseoueoce 
of  its  advantageous  pMitloo  on  the  Grand  Canal,  this 
town,  which  in  1790  was  an  obscure  village,  has  risen  to 
be  the  principal  town  of  the  co.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  the  shops  and  private  dwellinp  ore  most 
respectable.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  passage-boats 
between  Dublin  and  Ballinasloe  and  Limerick,  which  all 
touch  here.  It  has  a daily  communication  with  Dublin,  by 
means  of  the  swift  iron  boats  lately  establUhed  on  the 
canal.  Large  Quantities  of  com  and  other  articles  of 
provision  are  shipped  here  for  the  metropolis.  In  con- 
Ms^uence  of  Its  Increasing  site  and  importance,  tbe  assises 
nod  other  co.  business  were  transferred  thither  in  IH33, 
frcHii  PhtUpitnwm.  The  principal  public  building  are  Ute 
c<>urt-ho<ise  and  gaol,  on  the  radiating  plan,  wliich  stand 
cotiiiguous,  on  a raised  platform,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
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town.  It  has  also  a par.  chnrch,  a Urge  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a Quaker  and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses, 
some  Urge  public  schools,  a market-house,  barracks,  and 
infirmary.  It  Is  a constabtilary  station,  has  3 breweries, 
aixl  2 distilleries ; and  large  qua'ntitiet  of  bricks  are  made 
In  the  vicinity.  Markeu  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
fairs  May  10..  July  10.,  and  Oct.  2f.  PosC-o0ce  re- 
venue In  IK30.  646/. ; in  IH36,6Mt/.  A branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  was  opened  here  lii  Ik.16,  Adjoining  the  town 
Is  Charleville  Forest,  the  seat  of  its  noble  proprietor,  the 
Karl  of  Charleville.  to  whose  liberality  and  munificence 
the  town  Is  greatly  indebted.  The  pleasure-grounds  are 
open  to  the  inhabs. 

I'ULLR,  a town  of  France,  dep  Correfe.  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  Corrcie.  72  m.  S.W.  Clermont.  Hop., 
in  IK36,  ex.  coram.,  7.lht.5:  or  inc.  comm..  9.700.  It 
stands  partly  on  the  steep  derlirities  on  either  side  the 
river,  and  partly  on  the  narrow  space  of  j^und  between. 

'*  It  is  small,  and  Its  buildings  are  old  and  unprepos- 
sessing ; but  it  has  a pleasant  promenade  on  the  river’s 
bank,  good  quays,  manr  bridges,  a church  In  a semi- 
Gothlc,  seml.Cartovlngian  style,  a well-planned  court 
of  Justice,  some  Urge  hiilfdlngs  appropriated  to  a 
rnrM  manufnrtory  of  fire-arms,  carried  on  upon  a very 
extensive  scale,  a well  kept  hospital,  gendarmerie  bar- 
racks. a (Irp.irtmental  prison,  college,  seminary,  theatre, 
and  public  lltirary  of  2,000  vols.  its  Inhabs.  appear  to 
have  a decided  taste  for  einbelHshment.  and  the  town  is 
expected  thereby  to  manifest  marked  improvement  In  a 
few  years.  It  has  several  mansions  ornamented  with 
; Gothic  and  other  Kulptures,  testifying  the  onulenre  of 
I its  ancient  families.  One  bouse  in  particular,  in  tbe 
' principal  square,  called  tho  Matson  mvc,  and  daring 
I from  the  I4th  emrury,  has  its  front  decorated  with 
j arabesques  in  good  taste,  and  of  superior  execution. 

I The  cemetery  of  Tulle  is  in  a remarkable  situation,  on 
an  Isolated  bill,  commanding  tbe  toim,  on  which  also  Is 
a lofty  square  tower,  suppo^  to  have  been  built  ^ the 
Romans,  which  has  long  served  for  a prison."  {/imgo, 
and  Guidf  dm  Vojfogeur.)  * 

I Tulle  has  tribunes  of  original  jufisdiriion  and  com- 
I merce,  a school  of  geometry,  Ac.,  a society  of  agrlcul- 
ture.  and  manufactures  of  wax  candles,  nil,  nails,  and 
hardware,  paper  and  leather ; but  it  Is  a curious  fart 
that  though  the  linen  fabric  ciilled  Tnile.  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  this  town,  it  Is  no  longer  pro- 
duced either  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  12 
fairs  a year,  one  of  which  lasting  the  3 first  days  of  June, 
is  a great  mart  for  horses.  The  prindpal  races  within  a 
circle  of  several  deps.  are  held  near  Tulle.  This  town 
is  supposed  to  be  not  older  than  the  7lh  century;  but 
about  3 m.  northward  are  the  ruins  of  Tlntignac,  pro- 
bably the  HoitatlniM  of  Htolemy,  exhibiting  traces  of 
a Urge  ampldthcntre,  and  of  other  extensive  edifices. 
l/#SMfo,  art.  CWrrxc;  />iirr.  ficnr.) 

TVNHUIDGK.  or  TONBHIDGR,  a market  town 
and  |>ar.  of  KngUnd,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford,  bund. 
Tunbritlge.  on  the  Medway,  27  m.  S.B.  London.  Area 
of  parish,  14,730  acres,  ropulation,  in  1831,  |0,3W). 
The  town  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a strong 
fortress  erectra  In  the  llth  century,  of  which  the  entrance 
gate,  flanked  by  two  round  towers,  and  part  of  the  keep 
still  remain  it  consists  principally  of  one  long,  wide, 
and  pretty  «*eil  built  street,  pavi-u.  lighted,  and  very 
clean.  Tlbe  public  buildings  include  the  chnrch.  gram- 
mar-schori).  town-hall,  and  market-house.  Several  bridges 
cross  till'  Medway,  which  is  here  dividtxl  Into  Hlfiercat 
streams,  the  principal  bring  erfvted  in  1775.  from  a de- 
sign by  51  r.  Milne,  architect  of  lllarkfrUrs-bridge.  Lon- 
don. 1'he  living,  a valuable  rectory.  In  the  gift  of  ^ 
Deacon,  K*q..  is  worth  763/.  a yi'ar.  n4>tt.  There  are 
several  dUsriitIng  rhapeis.  The  gratnroar-school,  founded 
in  15.54,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  a native  nf  the  town  Is  under 
the  goveriimuiit  nf  the  Skinner's  Company,  and  has  one 
exhibition  ta  either  university-  of  18/.,  two  of  12/.,  six  of 
in/ , and  several  to  a lets  amount ; besides  whkh.  366/. 
Is  paid  for  master’s  salary,  Ac  , leaving  a considerable 
annual  stirpliis.  At  present  there  are  about  45  Kholars 
on  the  foiimJatton.  Holme's  school  at  Southborough,  at 
which  50  children  are  taught  the  rwMmcnis  of  Instruction, 
has  an  income  of  IGK/.  a year ; and  there  arc  several 
minor  est.tblishments  for  education,  besides  various  other 
endowment*  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiocr.  amounting  alto- 
gether to  upwards  of  50/.  a year.  {Part.  It  hat 

a market  on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  1'he  gram- 
' roar-school  has  some  very  distinguished  masters, 
among  whom  maybe  specifiea  the  learned  Viresimus 
Knox.  D.D.,  author  of  Moral  and  l.Herary  Essays,  a 
treatise  on  Ltlxrrai  Education,  and  various  other  po- 
pular and  exceedingly  useful  works.  Dr.  Knox  sue- 
I creded  bit  father  as  roaster  of  the  school  In  I77K;  and 
having  held  the  situation  for  33  years,  or  till  iKlx,  he  was 
I in  his  turn,  succeeded  by  bis  son.  The  doctor  died  at 
I Tunbridge  in  1821. 

I The  larourite  watering-place.  Tunbridge  Well*.  Is 
partly  In  this  par.  and  partly  hi  thow  of  SiM*«lhurt(  ami 
I'rant  in  Sussex,  being  about  5 m.  S.  Tunbridge,  it  cun- 
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•Ut*  of  ttrrrrol  different  dlrUlooa,  aa  Mounts  Bpbralm, 
Sion,  and  Pleasnot,  and  the  Well*,  the  pump  and  a*Mm> 
blr  rooma,  public  tiaradc*.  chapel  of  King  (?harles  the 
Martyr,  See.  being  fn  the  latter.  The  •{■rings,  which  were 
first  aiscoTered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  fashiun^le  world.  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I.,  paid  a tisst  to  the  wells  ; but  there 
^iiig  at  that  {>eriod  nn  houses  nearer  than  Tunbridge, 
and  those  not  {sarticularly  suitabie  for  such  a guest,  her 
maiesty  and  her  suite  lodged  in  tents  pitched  on  Bishop’s 
Down  ! The  wells  were  also  visited  hjr  Catherine,  queen 
of  Charles  11.,  Queen  Amie,  and  other  distinguished  per. 
sonagps.  The  water  is  a chnlyi>eate.  with  an  excess  of 
carbiUiic  acid  ^as,  verr  similar  to  that  of  the  Foukon 
wilng  at  S|>a  in  Belgium.  Tunbridge  Wells  resembles 
»pa  In  some  other  (Mfiiculara;  as  in  Its  manufactures, 
toys,  boxes,  and  turned  wares  being  made  here  In  great 
varietr,  and  also  In  its  being  much  less  frequented  now 
than  formerly  by  the  leatlers  of  the  haul  ton.  The  season 
for  taking  the  waters  continues  from  May  to  NoTcmher. 
There  are  races  in  Aumist,  which  are  tolerably  well  at- 
tended. 'Hie  chapel  at  I^iiibridge  is  situated  at  thejuuc- 
tion  of  the  three  parishes  of  Spedhurst,  Tunbridge,  and 
Kraut,  and  is  partly  in  each.  The  air  of  this  district  Is 
pure  and  lalubrious,  and  is,  perhaps,  little  less  efficacious 
than  the  waters  in  removing  comidaints. 

TUNIS  (an.  Zi^itania  and  ^rxocr'uiw,  the  B.  portion 
of  the  A/rita  of  P.  Mela,  with  part  of  a king- 

dom or  regency  of  N.  Africa,  a nominal  dependency  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  principally  between  the  33d  and 
37th  decs,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  9th  and  llth  of  K.  long.; 
having  S.  K.  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  N.  W.  that  of  Algiers, 
S.  and  W.  the  desert,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Blediterranean. 
Length  N.  to  S.  about  400  m.  Its  area  has  been  roughly 
calculated  at  71.000  sq.  m.  Tbe  |»p.  has  been  very  vari- 
ously estimated  ; but,  perliapa,  it  may  be  taken  at  about 
3 or  24  millions,  of  whom  probably  from  7,000  to  10,000 
may  be  Turks,  about  the  same  numlwr  Christians,  1 13,000 
renegades,  100.000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Arabs, 
Moots,  and  Berbers,  the  Arabs  being  the  most  numerous. 
This  territory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the 
chain  of  Atlas,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the  Bitud^ 
tUJrrid,  or  ’’country  of  dates.”  The  8.  part  of  the 
regency  is  mostly  a sandy  waste,  and  tome  other  parts  are 
desert ; but  many  tracts  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  par- 
ticularir  those  watered  by  the  Mejerdah.  This  river,  the 
Bagrada  of  the  ancients,  is  foimed  by  the  union  of  two 
streams,  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  runs  theivce- 
forward  generally  N.B.,  entering  the  Mediterranean 
about  lat.  37°  N.,  long.  10°  R.,  a few  m.  N.  of  the  site  of 
Carthage.  According  to  Shaw.it  Is” equal  to  the  Isis 
united  with  the  Charwvll.”  Flowing  through  a rich 
and  fertile  country,  it  becomes  highly  Impregnated  with 
soil : — 

" Turfotdos  srttMM  Isnie  psd*  roicat  srsnas 

Bscrads.**  ita/.,  v).  ISO, 

The  Mejerdah  receives  no  large  tributary,  nor  Is  there 
any  other  considerable  river  In  the  regency.  In  the  S.. 
about  40  m.  inland.  Is  the  Slbhah,  a remarkable  tract  70 
m.  In  length  N.E.  to  S.W.,  portions  of  which  formed  the 
Faint  F.  Tntvm't,  ace.,  of  antiquity.  In  winter, 

it  is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  ci  2 or  3 ft.,  hut  at 
other  times  it  Is  a dry  plain,  the  surface  being  entirely 
covered  with  a salt  incrutlallon.  Sir  C.  Temple,  who, 
in  the  dry  season,  sivent  seven  hours  in  crossing  the  Si- 
bhah,  says  that,  on  approaching  it,  '*  the  grass  and  bushes 
become  gradually  scarcer  : then  follows  a tract  of  sand, 
which,  some  way  berond.  (s  in  parts  covered  with  a very 
thill  layer  of  salt ; this,  as  you  advance,  becomes  thicker 
and  mure  united ; then  we  find  it  In  a com  {tact  or  unbroken 
mass  or  slicet,  which  can,  however,  be  itenetrated  with  a 
sword  or  other  sharp  instrument,  and  here  I found  it  to 
be  1 1 inches  In  depth ; and  finally,  in  the  centre,  it  be- 
comes so  hard,  deep,  and  concentrated,  as  to  b.-i0eall 
attempts  at  breaking  Its  surface,  except  with  a pickaxe. 
The  salt  Is  considerably  weaker  than  that  of  the  sea.  and 
is  not  adapted  to  preserving  provisions,  though  its  Savour 
is  verv  agreeable.”  (M.  ISO— 1^.)  About  the  centre  of 
the  lake  are  the  foundations  of  a circular  tower,  where 
caravans  halt  to  feed  their  camels  ; and  in  several  parts 
are  elevated  plateaus,  fornilng  islands  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  largest  of  which,  covered  with  a luxuriant 
tation  of  date  palms.  Is  the  FAfa  of  Herodotus.  The 
Arabs  liavc  a tradition  that  this  lake  once  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a river,  but  no  traces  of  such 
conimnnicatiun  >ip(M!.'ir  to  exist  at  pn^iit.  'I'tiore  arc  no 
otlier  iitlantl  lakes  of  coiis4*t|ucnce,  liut  several  consider- 
able  arms  of  the  sea.  as  tlie  (Julph  of  BiserU  (an.  .Sinru 
Hippun^-HSis),  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  Ac.  The  coasts  of 
Tunis  are  greatly  indented  by  bays,  those  of  Tunis, 
liamamet.  and  tbe  Gulph  of  Gabes,  or  Lesser  Syrtit, 
l>4‘ing  the  prtnci|ial.  The  principal  promontories  and 
headlands  are  the  Dakhul,  a long  tongue  of  land  termi- 
nallDg  to  Cape  B<m  (an.  Prom.  Mercurii),  the  setme 
Ilf  several  events  in  the  Ath  book  of  the  .£neid  ; Capes 
Serra,  Kas-«l-ablad,  or  the  white  promontory  (an.  P. 
Candidnm),  Ras-ZlbMb  (an.  F.  ApoUmU)^  Ac.  The 


shores  in  the  V.  are  frequently  bold,  but  in  the  8.  they 
are  low  arxl  sandy. 

The  ecology  of  this  country  has  been  little  or  not  at 
all  stumed  ; nor  have  its  mineral  resources  b^n  turned 
to  profit  for  many  ages.  Cnp{>er  and  lead  were  among 
the  exports  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  these  metals,  with 
silver,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  mountains : there  is 
also  a Quicksilver  mine  near  Porto  Farina,  but  mining  is 
altogether  neglected.  The  climate  appears  to  be  less  hoi 
than  might  hare  been  sup|>OM.‘d.  sir  G.  Tempie  says, 
the  average  heat  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  at  Tunis  is  Fan.; 
and  in  the  year  of  hit  vUii  the  thermometer  seldom 
rose  to  9b°.  and  never  exceeded  th.it  limit.  From  tim 
I'Jth  Dec.  1832  to  the  19lh  Jon.  1833.  it  averag^&54°; 
the  highest  range  during  tliat  period  being  G0°.  and  the 
lowest  ,V2°.  Rainy  weather  ctimmences  about  the  end 
of  Oct.,  and  contimic*.  at  intervals,  till  May.  As  early 
as  Jan.  the  surface  Is  covered  with  fresh  verdure ; and, 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  healthy  as 
well  as  pleoMnt.  It  is  true  that  the  plague  is  not  unfre- 
quent. and  that  its  ravages  have  been  supposed  to  be  a 
principal  cause  of  the  depupulation  that  is  admitted  to 
nave  uken  place  during  the  last  half  century.  But  this 
is  to  be  ascritwd  far  more  to  the  iluUishncss  of  the 
lohabs.,  and  the  want  of  precautions,  tbaa  to  any  thing 
unfavourable  in  the  climate. 

The  tfcgetatian  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  tame  as  In  the 
adjacent  regency  of  Algiers,  and  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  Sicily  and  8.  Italy ; the  olive,  pistachio,  carob,  with 
dates,  melons,  tiie  lotus.  Ac.,  are  common  products.  ’This 
region  was,  in  antiquity,  deservedly  celebrated  for  its 
extraordinary  fertility.  It  exported  large  quamiUu  of 
com  to  Romo,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  granaries. 
Pliny,  in  sfieakjng  of  the  extraordinary  productlveneuof 
the  soli,  assures  us  that  a plant  of  wheat  (/n/fcwM), 
sent  from  It  to  Augustus,  had  little  short  of  400  stalks  ; 
and  another,  sent  to  Nero,  had  34U  t In  antiquity,  iudeed, 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  In  this  favoured  region 
tbe  labour  of  the  husbandman  was  rewarded  by  the  enor- 
mous Increase  of  lOO-fold  I Hence,  says  SUius  Italic^ 

" tm  lunl  Bjruccai  conll 

Rots  maetk,  centam  Cercri  firatiramta  mlmis.** 

LUi.  ia.  lin.  204. 

And  it  would  still  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  same 
wonderful  productiveness.  81r  G.  Temple  sari,  that 
” whilst  halting  in  a field  of  young  barley  to  our 
horses  with  iu  tempting  crop,  1 counted  on  one  plant 
97  shoots  or  stalks  ; and  this  was  not  selected  by  me  as 
being  the  largest,  but  as  the  nearest  to  where  1 was  sit- 
ting.” (£xc«rsh>n#,  ii.  108.)  In  fact,  there  cannot  tm 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  were  Tunis  sub- 
ject to  an  Intelligent  government,  It  would,  at  no  distant 
period,  furnish  Ivge  quantities  of  com  for  exportation. 
At  present,  indeed,  such  is  the  undimliilshed  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  a surplus  Is  raised  for  exportation  notwith- 
standing the  oppression  and  extortion  to  which  the 
husbandman  must  submit.  The  government  assessor 

f;oes  Into  a field  while  the  crop  Is  In  ear,  and  values 
t according  to  his  caprice ; taking  care,  however, 
to  be  always  above,  and  never  below  the  mark.  The 
owner  is  tnen  obliged  to  pay  a tithe  on  this  supposed 
value  of  his  future  crop : though,  when  harvest  time  has 
arrived,  be  finds,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  exce^  I-4th 
part  of  the  turn  at  which  it  was  eilimated  I The  same 
is  the  case  with  olives,  the  principal  resource  of  the 
country ; and  these,  moreover,  are  not  allowed  to  be  ga. 
Ihered  till  an  order  to  that  Hfrrt  has  been  received  ; and 
In  consequence  of  the  great  delay  which  often  take* 
place  In  sending  it.  the  fruit  frequently  falls  and  rots  on 
the  ground,  the  owner  not  being  {lermlned  to  pick  It  up ; 
he  is  also  obliged  to  send  his  olives,  when  they  have 
filially  been  cuilected.  to  mills  eitabllshed  by  the  6cp, 
wlio  derives  therefrum  a considerable  profit.  {Tnnw, 
i.  223.  22(>.)  Wc  need  not.  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
agriculture  should  be  almost  wholly  neglected  and  aban- 
doned. no  one  venturing  to  cultivate  more  ground  than 
is  itiRirient  to  supply  hii  iromediuCe  wants,  and  to  furnish 
the  taxes  to  government.  Wheat,  barley,  sorgho,  malse, 
and  millet  are  the  grains  principally  raised;  In  the  S., 
the  date  tree  supplies  the  Araus.  not  only  with  their 
principal  nutriment,  but.  also,  with  their  fuel,  and  the 
uiateriaU  fur  most  of  their  domestic  furniture.  Cotton 
and  indigo  have  been  lutrorluced  into  culture  tomeuiiat 
rocentiy  ; In  some  parts  saffron,  white  miiHirrry,  upturn, 
Ac.,  are  grown;  and  tobacco  Is  pretty  general.  The 
sugar  cane  siu-ct'eds  well,  hut  no  sugar  fs  maile.  All  the 
fruits  of  8.  Euro{Jc,  at  pomegranates,  oranges  and  le- 
mons, figs,  jujub^.  Ac.,  and  the  vines  on  the  N.  coast 
yield  excellent  raisins,  most  of  which  are  dried  for  ex- 
portation : but  apples  and  pears  degenerate.  Among 
other  products  of  Importance  Is  hennah  {Alkennak  Ara- 
Awm),  so  much  used  ” as  a dye  for  ladies’  hands  and 
horses’  1<^«.*'  and  which  Is  a chief  article  of  trade  at 
Gabes.  This  plant,  where  not  annually  cut,  and  ke{>t 
low,  grows  to  10  nr  12  ft.  in  height,  putting  nut  clusters 
of  small  flowers,  having  an  odour  of  camphor,  (.^oic, 
114.)  Tbe  dye  It  a bright  orange,  or  tawny  saffrou. 
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TheIea\T«  arc  pirknl  twice  a yrar,  Urlotl  nml  powilertHl, 
and  in  thU  ftalo  «nl«1  in  all  the  mnrkctt  of  the  E.  The 
powder,  formed  into  a iviMr,  is  uupiuHl  tu  the  {uirt  ro* 
()ulred,  and  then  lumlaged  roiiivu.  'I'ho  plant  is  cut 
lerel  with  the  ground  os  soon  ns  the  leaves  have  lx‘<’n 
picked.  The  hennah.  like  the  date  ludm,  requires  to  be 
irrquentlf  watered,  for  which  puriKisc  the  plantations 
are  divided  into  squares,  and  enclosed  br  (tanks  : a ttreans 
is  then  admitted  Inio  them,  and  allowco  to  flow  for  a cer> 
tain  time  every  we«-k,  gcm‘r.-illy  an  hour  a day.  and  two 
hours  during  the  night,  each  square  Itcing  watered  in 
turn.  The  expenses  of  watering  are  defrayed  by  the 
various  occupants,  in  proportion  to  their  number  of 
squares,  (.s'empfe;  SMatr.)  lliU  system  of  irrigation 
U noticed  by  Pliny.  ( 1.  lib.  xviH.  cap.  22.) 

Horses,  mules,  camels,  and  oxen  are  used  for  field 
labour,  and,  with  sheep,  are  the  principal  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  breed  of  horses  has  deteriorated.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  government  seising  fur  its  use  those  that 
are  most  valuable.  The  cattle  arc  small,  but  good,  and 
many  are  sent  to  Malta.  Some  of  tho  sheep  are  very  Ane, 
and  all  have  the  large  fat  tail  which  characterises  *the 
African  breeds.  The  Merino  breed  li  said  to  have  been 
orlfinally  introduced  into  S{»aln  from  Ilarbary.  ( Templf, 
i.  227.)  The  lion,  panther,  jackal,  wild  bmr,  jerboa, 
genet,  &c.,  are  among  tho  wild  animals.  Most  of  our 
readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  that  thc«  iMuiks  of  the  Ba- 
grada  are  celebrated  in  history  for  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance which  an  enormous  serpent  (120ft.  in  length),  found 
on  Its  banks,  ia  said  to  ham  opposi'd  to  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Regtilus  1 ( J.ir.  KpU.y  lib.  xvtil. ; 
Auiu$  GHUum,  fib.  vU.  cap.  3.)  Rut  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  many  apocryi>haI  stniementa  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  history  and  fate  of  Kegulus ; and 
the  pretUum grande  atque  aert  with  tlic  terpeut  docs  not 
certainly  seem  to  be  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  story. 
At  all  events,  this  gigantic  brood  of  reptiles  has  now 
luckily  disappeared ; ajhI  Sir  G.  Temple  says  that  the 
largest  of  those  exliting  never  excoid  12  ft.  In  length. 
The  locnsCs.  which  often  vlhit  the  t'ountry  in  clouds, 
eating  up  **  every  green  thing,'*  are  incomparably  more 
destructive  than  the  reptiles.  I^rgc  quantities  of  flne 
coral  are  found  round  the  coasts,  which  are  visited  in  con- 
sequence by  Sicilian  and  Neopolilan  tikhermen. 

V<mi(farfwrer  are  few : they  comprise  some  silk,  linen, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  Ac. ; hut  the  principal  are 
soap  and  the  beretti,  or  red  caps  of  Tunis,  so  well  known 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  soap- 
works  arc  at  Susa.  Ihe  soap  Is  of  gcK>d  quality,  and  the 
toft  especially  Is  much  esteemed.  Little  is  preparer! 
on  a sufKnilative  anticipation  ot  a demand  for  export- 
ation, but  any  quantity  may  he  had  hy  contracting  for  It 
a few  months  beforehand.  The  m.inufacture  of  skull- 
caps is  said  to  have  employed  formerly  more  than  .Vl.OUO 
persons,  and  S,000  bales  of  Spanish  wool  were  annually 
used  {Macriti-,  in  Mod.  7Vor.)  At  present  it  it  reduci'd 
to  one  third  of  this  extent;  spurious  Imitations  of  the 
Tunis  caps  having  been  marie  in  Marseilles  and  Leg- 
horn. The  dye  employorl  for  the  caps  is  the  kcrnies 
chiefly ; the  process  of  dyeing  is  conducted  mostly  at 
Zaghwan,  an  inland  town,  the  water  of  which  gives  great 
brilliancy  and  permanency  to  the  colours.  Pn*vioiisly  to 
their  being  dyed,  the  caM  are  boiled  for  a whole  day  in 
alum-water.  The  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  regency, 
principally  at  Jerba,  U thin,  rrtrml)linc  soft  serge.  Mo- 
rocco  leather  Is  made  in  consUteralde  quantities,  and 
dyed  skint  are  articles  of  extensive  exttort.  Though  co- 
cnineal  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  prickly  pear  grows  most 
luxuriantly  in  Tunis,  no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to 
introdtsce  the  Insect  into  the  country. 

Trade.  — None  of  the  Rarlnry  staUv  Is  so  well  situ- 
ated as  Tunis  for  an  extensive  commerce,  particularly 
with  Europe.  Three  caravans  come  annually  from 
the  interior  of  Africa,  bringing  slaves,  senna,  ostrich 
feathers,  gold-dust,  gum.  Ivory.  Ac.  ; and  take  back 
woollen  cloths,  muslin,  linen  and  silk  fabrics,  red  leather, 
splccs,  flre-anus,  gunpowder,  Ac.  Other  caravans  come 
from  Constantinople  with  virgin  wax.  dried  skins,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  which  the}*  exchange  for  cloth,  muslin,  Tunis 
mantles,  linen,  raw  and  mamifactuml  silks,  colonial  pro- 
duce, essences,  Ac.  According  to  a statement  by  the 
Fretrcb  consul,  the  value  of  the  different  articles  w ex- 
port from  Tunis  may  be  estimated  as  under : — 
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The  imports  are  wooiit'ii  goods,  from  Franco  and  Eng- 
land ; cottons  nml  lliirnt,  from  tho  latter  and  (n’rimmy  ; 
with  colTi-e.  MHces.  sng.ar,  tin,  lead,  nnd  iron,  silk,  wool, 
wine.  Ac.  The  government  monopolises  the  trade  in 
m.any  articles;  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions, 
whkli  it  farms  out  to  various  individuals. 

'Ihe  Govcrwmnsr  is  in  the  hands  of  a ht-y,  who  rnlos 
with  des|K>tlc  power:  he  reci-ives  the  caft-tn,  with  the 
dignity  of  a pacha  of  three  tails,  froin  the  sult'in,  but  it 
not  otherwise  In  any  way  dependent  on  Turkey.  Tho 
divan  is  composed  of  37  meins.,  each  of  whom  has  a vote 
in  council ; but  this  body  has  only  a nominal  autliority. 
The  rcvenu,softhe  bey  nave  been  estimated  at  2-f.0fX),r<o0 
piastres,  or  upwards  of  i.'ViO.OOO/.  a year;  ihnugh  at 
present  that  cleiived  from  regular  sources  is  sunp^Msod 
not  to  exceed  one  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  Its  pnncifcil 
sources  are  the  custcHns.  which  are  farmer!  every  year  to 
tho  highest  bidder*,  the  tithes  upon  the  cultivation  of 
olives,  corn,  and  other  products ; the  sale  of  permits  for 
the  exportation  of  necessaries  and  the  imrMirtalion  «>f 
wines  and  spirits,  usury  taxes,  the  bey's  domains,  the  sale 
of  government  offices,  a poll-tax  on  the  Jews,  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  and  private  mercantile  speculations  of  the  b<-y. 
occasional  extortions  from  the  wealthy,  and  the  pro|>erty 
of  those  who  die  without  heirs,  of  which  the  exchequer 
takes  forcible  possession. 

Tho  armed  force  consisted,  in  1R32,  of  nearly  .Vl.nno 
men;  but  of  these  40,000  com|M>iod  the  cotitingcnta 
(chiefly  cavalry)  fUmished  by  the  different  Arab  tribes, 
and  the  standing  army  consisted  of  only  about  O.noo  men. 
The  regular  infantry,  a body  of  2,000  men,  were  origi- 
nally organised  by  a French  officer  in  1H3I.  There  are 
.3,000  Turkish  Infantry,  2,000  sivahit,  or  paid  cavalry,  3i  0 
Mamelukes,  Conninga  body-guard,  and  10 pieces  of  artil- 
lery. The  naval  force  now  consists  of  only  a corvette,  a 
few  brigs  and  schooners,  and  about  30  gun-boats  ; and 
Tunis  is  no  longer  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions. 
By  a treaty  with  France  in  1830,  piracy  and  Christian 
slavery  were  whnllv  abolished. 

The  pcMle.  their  manners,  cnitoms,  Ac.,  are  similar 
to  Uiose  or  Algiers,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 
The  Tunisians  mar,  however,  claim  to  be  considerc**!  Uie 
most  civilised  anti  tolerant  nation  in  Rarbary ; tiiough 
in  negotiations  with  them,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  N.  AiVica.  Sir  0.  Temple  thinks  an  atliiuile 
of  flrmnets,  and  not  of  conciliation,  should  lie  a<lopti  d. 
the  hatter  being  always  supposed  to  Indicate  fear  and 
weakness. 

This  re^on,  which  in  antiquity  waa  the  centre  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  remaned  in  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  tin* 
beginning  of  the  flRh  century,  (vhen  the  Vandals  settb'd 
themselves  in  Africa.  In  cJo  it  became  subj«*ct  to  tlie 
caliphs,  and,  after  belonging  to  several  siKccasive  dy- 
nasties, was  conquered  by  Uarbarossa  In  IA34.  The 
emjieror  Charles  V.,  in  1537,  took  Tunis,  and  restored 
the  dethroned  Mnl«7  Hassan ; but  in  l^70  the  country 
was  taken  anew  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has  onir  regained 
independence  by  the  gradual  decline  of  their  empire. 
(See  Shav's  TrareU  in  Rarbary  ; Temjde't  Ejcursimu 
in  thr  Mediterranean,  2 vola. ; Mod.  Tto9.  xx.  ; Vri- 
vote  hstormation.) 

TUNIS  (an.  TSmes),  a marit.  city  of  N.  Africa,  rap. 
of  the  above  regency,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulph  of 
Tunis,  being  separate  from  it  by  a large  salt-water  lake 
or  lagoon,  about  4 m.  W.  from  the  tea,  and  3 m.  S.  W. 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Carthage  ; lat.  3f>'^  47'  W 
N.,  long.  10°  11'  B.  Its  pop.,  which  is  greiter,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  Arriron  city,  Cairo  cxceplrd, 
has  been  estim.itcd  at  from  IDo.rxXi  to  15(i,(Xi0,  of  whom, 
perhaps,  30.000  are  Jews  and  2,000  Christians.  It  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  upon  rising  grouml,  Ijarki-.!  on 
the  W.  by  heights,  whicti  are  erowntx!  by  the  kasbah,  or 
citadel.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  a wall  of  e.arth  and 
stone,  .and  a second  wail  surrounds  its  3 iiiburbs,  tlx* 
outer  wail  being  about  5 m in  circ.  Towards  the  N.  it 
is  ^fended  by  2 castles,  and  other  heights  around  it  on 
the  S.  and  E,  arc  protected  by  detached  forts ; but  not- 
withstanding the  sums  laid  out  on  Its  defence,  it  is  nor  a 
well  fortified  or  strong  town,  and  has  been  repeatcdly 
taken.  The  houses,  inmigh  of  stone,  are  moan  and 
poor,  and  the  streets  narrow,  unpared,  and  filthy:  the 
bniaars,  widch  are  superior  to  those  of  Algiers,  are 
vaulti*d  overhead,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  foot- 
ways. There  are  a great  number  of  mosques,  several  of 
which  are  h.mdwiine.  and  one  was  cniivertesl  InbiaC  :- 
tholic  cathrdr.-U  sinrin):  the  Spanish  occupation.  The 
palace  built  b)*  the  l.-itc  In-y.  in  which  Queen  Caroline 
lodged  during  her  visit  to  Tunis,  is  a sqiiaro  ediliie, 
magnificently  decorated  w ithin.  ‘I’Imj  rwims  are  pavt-sl 
with  marble,  and  all  open  U|>on  marble  courts,  with 
fountains  In  their  centre.  For  about  in  ft.  from  tin*  ll.v)r 
the  walls  of  the  moms  are  liuM  with  gUieii  tileo.  and 
above  this  with  stucco-work  iKTuUar  b»  the 
while  the  ceilings  are  traced  In  difTcrent-colourrd  p d- 
lerns.  with  much  l.iste.  The  gre.al  h;d1  of  pisMr**  ha4 
never  been  finished.  In  diffi-renl  p.irt#  of  the  eitjr  are  five 
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Urge  harriifki,  alto  biiiU  by  the  late  liey ; and  n rery  ex- 
tensive edillreor  the  tame  (lescri|itiou.  Bttvxl  In  accnm- 
modate  4,«00  men,  «r<u,  a few  yearv  (lure,  In  the  rourte  of 
being  built  ( Tf*rn/»/e,  i.  1 7^- ) In  digging  the  fnuiulatlona 
of  thlk  edifice,  two  (ami)di.igi  were  (•xind.  and  an  ancient 
clitem  of  great  extent,  and  in  g>«Hl  preservation.  The 
citadel,  though  large,  Is  in  a ruinous  dale,  having  hut 
one  efficient  batlerj  : In  it  is  a gim|»iwder  fai'lorr. 
Tuuli  has  many  gates,  one  of  which,  called  tlie  //ufr- 
KartiiftnaM,  nr  t'artiiage  gale,  has  in  its  virlnily  the 
i*rotevt.int  burial  ground.  It  lus  also  a Horn.  Cnih. 
convent,  church  and  cli.i|wl.  a ttreek  church,  an  Kugttsh 
consulate,  and  a tiicatre  at  which  Italian  upsuai  ami 
comeilirs  are  performed  3 or  4 nines  a week.  Atmiit  I) 
m.  >V.  from  the  city  Is  the  Ihirdu.  ur  summer  p.vlace  of  the 
bey.  It  resrmldes  a liMie  turtified  town,  willi  ii'  rmn- 
parts,  b.'istinnt,  \c  . ami  has  a of  at  Ic-ist  4.ni.o  |kt- 
tons,  cunploytM  in  some  w.iy  nr  otlier  nixmt  tiie  court. 

The  Gulph  of  Timls  o{hmis  to  the  N . in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe;  it  is  10  m dix-p.  ant  haigo<»I  anriiorage  all 
over  In  fnnn  4 to  10  fathoms  water,  rhe  N.  and  S K. 
gales  sometimes  throw  in  a heaiv  se.i.  w hieh.  however, 
seldom  m'cavioiH  any  damage,  'rtie  |H>rt  is  at  the  tio- 
lelta.  or  channel.  pa«vitig  through  the  narrow  bell  of  land 
ae|Mraling  the  |;igotti»  of  Tunis  from  the  sea.  There  is 
at  all  limes  alHiiit  I '•  tl.  water  in  the  canal,  and  shi{x  may 
usc  it  on  paying  a fee  of  3 drtllart  a d.iy . It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  intieh  resorteii  to,  all  vessels  of  considerahlc  burden 
loading  and  unloading  from  llndr  mooring*  in  tlie  Itar, 
by  means  nf  lighters.  The  Gulctta  is  pretty  strongly 
forlilled,  Ihiuigli  eominamlcd  by  a Idll  to  the  N.  A har- 
bour light.  40  ft.  in  height,  was  erecUd  at  the  entrance  to 
the  canal  itt  1HI9.  A groat  number  oi  bo.as  are  emplovid 
ill  conveying  gmids  and  passengers  across  the  lagoon  bc« 
tweru  the  port  and  tlie  city. 

The  lagoon  of  Tunis  w as  formerly,  as  Frocopiui  slates, 
a deep  jiorl,  with  water  sufficient  to  flo.it  large  ships. 
But  now.  from  Its  being  the  receptacle  of  the  filth  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and  other 
causes,  its  greatest  depth  dues  not  exceed  G or  7 ft.  ; 
while  roiiml  the  shores  It  Is  comparatively  shalhiw.  An 
Island  in  iu  centre,  opposite  tlie  city,  is  defended  by  a 
fort.  U does  not  receive  any  rivulet,  and  iU  loss  by  eva- 
poration Is  supplied  by  a current  which  seu  into  it 
through  the  Uoletla. 

The  average  aniuial  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
regenry  of  Tunis  from  issoto  IH37  has  lieen  estiinaied 
at  7..‘i27.000  piastres,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  about 
13|  mlllluDS  no.  Subjoined  U an 


AcrooKT  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Tunis  in  |x37,  specifying  the  Value  of  those  sent  to 
each  Country : — 


Cevutites. 

Btnorti.  1 lm)Kwes. 

VolM  toi  PlMttvs.'Vaie«  in  PIomm. 

PV«nc« 

Algi^  and  Bows  • 

(trwu  Urtufai 
AmSH* 

KwdlaU  • • • 

Tmcobs  ... 
TmtVxj 

Raraary  SUM 
UrisM  ... 

Ns|d«  swd  8kUy  - 
U.  k.  of  AaMVtca  • . 

apoio  ... 

t.l3>(,U71 
4.17, 7XX 
•AC.I74 
tl.MO 
•IA.V71 
70S,iUU 
1,470,900 
MAM 
AMAiiO 
79,991 
93A)9 

i,04v,m 

OA.'iSi 

I90AO5 

6I.X.4III 

4.XUSA10 

l.I6t,49ft 

■3.143 

AMA79 

UIA«3 

' lltAM 

Total 

7A13.«td 

inA9X,407 

Eqaal  to 

f..  739,400 

/>.3A0,lt0 

But  this,  though  It  be  the  most  considerable  native  trade 
of  any  city  on  the  Barb.iry  coast,  is  certainly  not  a tenth 
part  of  what  it  would  amount  to  were  the  miintry  subjected 
loan  intelligent  government,  and  Us  gigantic  resources 
pro;M>rly  devclo|N^  Naval  and  military  stores  iintmrttxl 
into  Tunis  pay  no  duty  ; other  articles  p.iy  3 per  rent  ad 
9aiorrm  on  a rated  tariff.  Aceounts  are  kept  in  piastres 
^orth  about  Is.  Id.)  of  ICcarobas,  or  aspers  each. 
The  Tunis  lb.  of  16  ox.  ■=  7.773  grs. : the  principal  com- 
mercial weight  ii  the  caiitaroof  lOfllb. b 111  Ib.  avoird. 
The  cqfU.  for  corn,  b I4)  imp.  bushels  ; the  t»aUar,  for 
oil,  aiwiul  .1  galls.  Tht  pic  varies  from  IH  to  2C  In. 

According  to  Stralio.  Tmrs  exUted  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  The  chief  events  in  its  history  are  its 
niiniermis  sieges  and  caplitres.  I.oiils  IX.  of  France 
died  before  IU  walls  In  1279;  .xnd  it  was  Uken  hy  the 
Kmperor  I'li.irles  V , whud  feated  Bnrharo»sn  under  its 
waIIi,  In  On  this  oec.avlon  about  2n,tHKl  Chrlsiun 

slaves  were  freed  from  Itondage ; but,  unfortunately, 
30, (MX)  Moslem  inbab.  of  ibo  city  were,  at  the  same  time, 
put  to  the  sword,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  It,  by  the  victorlciut  troops,  white  lO.OUU  mure 
were  carried  away,  and  sold  as  slaves.  (ffo&'rUon’s 
Chiirlri  r.,  II.  S7.V  4lo  ed.  ; &l<itr's  Trapctt ; Temptc'i 
diUit  { Cttmm.DicL;  and  btim/c  ii^onMOtioia.) 

TlMtCOlNO.  or  TOCUCOING,  a town  of  Franre, 
d^.  du  Nord,  cap.  two  camoua,  immediately  adjoiuiog 


TClllN. 

the  Belgian  frontier,  10  m.  N.F..  Idlle.  Pon.,  In  IKVI. 
H.749.  it  liuregularl)  Uid  out,  and  pretty  well  iHiilt  the 
town  hall  in  the  great  square,  two  ciiuri  hes,  a college  a 
charitable  a*yiiini,  and  the  remains  of  an  uUI  l«-tid.d 
castle,  are  Us  m«st  ronspicumis  objects.  The  iiihabs. 
share  in  the  maiuii'ncturei  common  to  Lisle  and  Kuu- 
Imix,  and  their  conditioii  has  Imcn  noticed  in  the  article 
no  the  latter  (onr, , 0.603—604.)  **  Toiircning  has  few<  r 
looms  than  Koulialx : the  articles  woven  are  chiefly 
ro.\rse  rotlmi  giHids  ami  linens.  The  weavers  gam  9 or 
10  francs  gross  per  week;  the  other  working  ela*s*>s 
(adult  males)  get  from  to'ij  fr.  aday.  Thewi.oirs 
are  the  most  nior.vl  cii>s  in  the  town;  they  .itlcnd  t>ithe 
editc.iliini  of  their  children,  ami  seem  ronlrnli'd  with 
their  ronditum.”  ih  Ha$ui’I.uom  IHaicr*’ 

/frlJ'TM 

TL'IliV  (dal.  Tormo,  an.  Augusta  Tdsrri'norHm),  a 
city  of  N.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  the  .'vardlnian  dmuliiions, 
prov.  of  s.xnip  n.inie.  In  Piedmont,  ne.nr  the  po,  whero 
Ills  joined  tl)  the  l)i-r.x.  wO  in  W.sW.  Md.tn  I.at.  4.V^ 
4'  .V'  N.  ; lon.T  ' IIX  15"  H Civil  p.»p  In  Ivtx, of  ihr  city 
proper,  a‘>,  169 : do.  witli  siihurhs  liu  luded,  loi.o?** , and  I 
cloAing  ther.xiiton.  nr  Iminetl lately  adj  irent  tcrrilor)  on 
the  g.irri9on.  I25."92.  Thecitvisof  .xnoval  sh.v|>o,  amt 
about  1 m.  in  circuit : ll  w a«  formerly  furtilleii.  lint  Is  now 
an  o|K*n  town,  standing  in  a rich,  well  walrrmt.  and  well 
eultiv.ited  plain:  It  is  approached  l>v  four  fine  roails 
shailed  with  forest  trees  ; the  snrroim.ling  hllU  being  co» 
vered  with  handsome  eiiifices.  among  wltiih  the  church 
of  La  Sii(>erga  Is  pre-emuienL  The  impressions  vshich 
Turin  prixlures  on  the  traveller  are  very  much  governed 
by  the  rirciinistance  of  Its  being  the  firti  or  the  Intt  city 
he  visits  in  his  progress  through  Ital) . Mr.  Woods,  who 
had  already  si*vn  the  Ivest  productions  of  architi'cturs*, 
kt.-iles  that  Iseing  liuilt  on  a fl.it,  1 urio  makes  no  show  ai 
a distance  ; the  domes  and  tovsers  are  neither  nninernus 
nor  h'fty,  and  on  looking  down  on  the  city  from  llie 
neighivotiring  hills,  the  dingy  red  tiie  roofs  nave  a dis- 
agreealile  iippcnrance.  {i.etiert  an  Architect,  11.422.) 
Hut  I orsyth.  a severe  as  well  as  an  excellent  judge,  says 
that  Turin  is  admired  for  the  regularltr  of  Its  plan,  the 
cleanness  ofitk  street*,  the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the 
spleiuluiirof  Iu  hotel*,  and  tlie  general  rh  gani'c  of  its 
houses  : and  Stmond  a«ld*.  Turin  forms  a prefect  con- 
least  vkiih  all  the  cities  we  have  Un-n  ncctulonievl  to  s<  e 
in  Italy  : it  is  new,  fresh,  and  repilar.  instead  of  nntiqvie 
and  in  decay  ; and  (he  hnilJiiig*.  «U  alike,  arecollt-viively 
niagiiifiretil  if  not  qiiilr  so  in  detail,  (lie  materials  being 
only  brick  coated  over  In  tinitallon  of  stone.  A profusion 
of  running  water  keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean. 
All  round  the  town,  ancient  trees  of  luxuriant  growth 
upt»ose  (heir  Impenetrable  shade  to  the  Intolerable  IhmI 
of  the  sui).  and  the  views  rif  the  Alps  are  inagtiiticeni." 
( True.  p.  GOG.)  Un  the  whole  it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
were  it  not  for  (he  taste  fur  meretricious  oni.mient  whirit 
isofli-nsirely  prevalent  every  where  in  Turin,  it  would  he 
one  of  the  very  finest  cities  of  Knrope.  It  has  indicd 
comparatively  few  modern  works  nf  art,  and  little  to  in- 
terest the  antiquary  ; and  there  Is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
characterise  it  as  an  Italian  city : to  must  travellers  it 
has  appeared  ratlier  like  a new  and  InnUsomv  French 
town. 

Except  in  the  old  town,  which  forms  alvout  one  sixth 
part  of  the  whole,  tliu  strt'cCi.  winch  are  bordered  by 
houses  four  or  five  stones  liigh.  are  straight  and  cruks 
each  other  at  right  angles  ; anJ  h<'re.  as  in  the  new  tow  n 
of  Falinburgh,  and  the  N.W.  ami  other  parts  of  I.utuiini, 
entire  row  s and  streets  of  coiisideraide  extent  are  of  pre- 
cisely similar  architecture.  The  royal  |>.vlace  st.xnds  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  In  the  Piazxa  /tcatr  ur  rti  CutlcUo 
a very  Urge  anil  elegant  square,  surruundexi  by  many 
other  public  buddings,  and  having  In  its  centre  the  former 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  a castellated  mansion  en- 
vironed by  a moat.  The  Sfrojta  del  Po,  a noble  street  I m. 
iu  length,  leads  to  this  square  from  the  river,  whicn  Is 
here  crossed  by  a fine  stone  bride*'  of  five  arches,  ereettd 
by  the  French;  but  which  U said  to  l»c  surpassed  by  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Dura  recently  completed.  The  Strada 
di  Po,  like  Uic  Strada  Suora  and  dt  tkua  (irnndc,  the 
Piazza  Rcalc.  S.  Carlo,  he.,  is  embclllshod  in  Iu  whole 
length  with  arcades  over  the  footways,  w hich  give  a mu«t 
agreeable  and  imimshig  a)*pearance  to  these  parts  of  the 
city.  The  royal  yudare  is  little  remarkable  in  iU  archi- 
tecture, but  It  lias  some  stvacicius  ami  richly  adunird 
apartments,  and  a good  roUm'tlon  of  |>aiiitings,  including 
many  of  the  Mnnish  school,  and  others  hy  TitiMn,  Guer- 
cino,  Albaai,  Murillo,  kc.  In  this  etlifice  Is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Amadeus  L.  the  figure  In  bronze,  the 
horse  in  marble.  Attaclud  to  the  yialare  are  gardeos 
open  to  the  public,  the  fashionable  te*o>t  during  day; 
the  Itimdo  between  the  city  and  the  Fo,  ami  Volciilino 
grounds,  being  the  favourite  resort  in  the  evening.  The 
uId  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  is  a singular  building 
with  four  froDU  of  different  architecture.  According  to 
Forsyth  '*  three  of  these  are  hideous  In  themselves,  ajul 
derive  comparative  ugliness  from  the  beauty  of  the  fourth. 
This  laM  irout,  composed  of  one  Coriothiau  peristyle 


TURIN. 
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rain'd  on  a plain  Itan'incnt,  1*  Oio  noliioat  i-lcvatlon  in  i 
Turin,  where  It  hold*  the  post  of  honour.*’  (1*.  41H.)  The  I 
private  pidncea  would  itrike  a utrauKer  who  hail  ju»t  | 
crof»eit  the  Alpa  u verjr  mafjniflri'nt,  i>iit  there  are  many 
(d  Italy  c<iu.-U1y  larfn-  and  in  a much  purer  ta^te.  'i  hat  ; 
of  Prince  Carisnano  h.-\K  a remarkable  (taircate  by  Oua-  ; 
rini,  who.  alonit  with  thiitarra,  has  t>ccn  the  architect  of  ; 
most  of  the  principal  rditices  in  Turin. 

T^e  cathedral,  n Gothic  structure  built  about  the  end  1 
of  the  15th  century,  has  b«-eii  prniH*il  fur  the  ticlincss  of 
iti  appearance,  particularly  the  W.  front,  w liiih  i»  uma* 
menCed  with  wiul  cxeciitcti  bas-reliefs,  \c.  lii  it  is  the 
chapel  of  the  SaHio  .^'/n  a/r,  In  witich  the  w hidlntcsheet 
of  our  ^«aviuur  is  preserved  w ith  all  (he  attention  duo  to 
so  important  and  so  authentic  a relic.  This  catheilral 
was  formerly  amnoK  the  wealthiest  churches  in  ttalr  ; 
but  its  plate  has  ber  n sold,  and  the  produo'  applied  lor 
the  most  part  to  seeiil.ir,  iiidtvd,  but  eert;Uiily  quite  as 
useful,  purposes  os  those  to  w liich  it  had  beeo  previously 
appruprictCcsI.  Ill  fact.  theus<'les«  riches  of  this  cathev 
Ural,  Us  images,  rases.  camll<'Slicks,  \c.,  defrayed  the 
cost  of  ercl’ting  the  bridge*  aiTost  the  Po  in  this  city.  | 
and  euii’ankiiig  that  river,  as  well  as  of  improving  the  ! 
Tuilerics.  .and  Imilding  the  KitodeUivoli  in  the  l-’rench 
capital.  (I'owder’s i.  IV.i.)  | 

*l'b«  clwrches  of  Sun  Snn  Ckristin/t.  and  many  i 

others,  are  riehly  adornnl , but  they  all  yield  iho  t»olm 
to  Iaj  Supt^ea,  situated  uii  a hill  almiit  &in.  from  Turin. 

It  was  on  this  spot  th.it  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ( VUtor  Ama- 
deus) and  Prince  Hugene  met  to  concert  their  plans  fur 
the  attack  of  thu  French,  and  the  deliverance  oi  the  city 
is  170G ; and  the  church  wiu  coiutructi  d by  the  duke  os 
a monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  t>attlc*  for 
having  given  a signal  victory  to  Ids  arms.  I'he  ediAcc  is 
not  unworthy  its  origin.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and 
sunnouuted  by  a dome.  Kustaco  says.  *‘  All  the  columns 
in  this  biilldiiig  are  of  marhie  of  difTerent  colours,  and 
give  the  rdificc  an  appearance  unusually  rich  and  *Utely. 
loslead  of  pictures,  the  altars  are  decorated  witli  bas- 
reliefs  ; the  pavement  is  of  rariegnlt*d  marble  : in  short, 
all  the  difTerent  |iaris  of  the  ImiHing,  and  even  the  de- 
tails of  eieculioit.areon  a sr,ile  of  niagiiifl<*‘nce."  {t'ian. 
Tour.  iv.  100.)  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
building  has  some  considerable  deiveu,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Woods. 

The  university  nf  Turin  was  founded  in  14H5.  It  con-  ’ 
silts  of  .5  faculties,  nr  colleges,  consisting  of  theology,  | 
with  4 professors  ; law,  with  5 do. ; medicine,  with  6 do.  i 
surgery,  with  5 do. ; and  the  arts,  with  22.  it  is  usually  • 
attended  by  about  I.2U0  students,  who  board  out  in  pri-  ' 
vatc  families.  {Jotim.  vj  Educ.  xri.  ; Simond,  ^r.)  Its 
library  is  said  )iy  Ram|HiI(li  to  have  Oo.OOO.aod  by  Valcrv  ; 
112,0110  vols.  ! lu  buildings  arc  extensive  ami  well 
arranged  : the  court  is  surrounded  with  a double  tier  of  : 
porticoes,  under  which  is  a collection  of  ancient  sculp-  ' 
tures,  iNU-rcliefs,  Ac.,  from  the  excavated  Homan  city  of  | 
Jndustrta,  about  iKtn.  distant,  lu  the  museum  nf  the  ' 
Acailemr  of  iiriences  is  the  valuable  collection  of  Kgyp-  I 
tlan  antiquities,  formed  l>y  DrovcUi,  and  purchased  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  f«vr  4t)0,0U0  fr.  It  comprises  several 
colossal  statues  of  Kgyptiaii  sovereigns,  domestic  and 
Agricultural  Implements.  M.ss.  and  )>apyri.  the  famous 
Ifliac  table.  Ac.  Under  the  same  rotif  are  museums  of 
natural  history,  anatomy,  .and  mtnlals  ; ami  the  royal  I 
library,  comprisiug  an  exteiivive  ami  valuable  collection  | 
of  historical  and  other  works.  Including  in  extensive 
•erlet  of  Uihles. 

The  citadel  of  Turin  is  a regular  pentagon,  planned  by 
XJrbinu  in  the  Ibth  century:  it  has  extensive  subterra- 
neous galleries,  and  is  still  of  considerable  strength.  The 

attoa  of  the  city,  wliich  were  cased  with  marble,  were 
emolished  by  the  French,  and  the  lamparu  dismantled 
and  converted  Into  nuldic  walks.  Hut,  to  use  the  words 
of  Rampoldi,  con  Imc  dc$(ruztonc  dtrt'nnr  una  n'ttd  tmtta 
nmtua  e tC  un  aspetto  dfhxiinittimo.  The  Valentino 
palace,  and  the  other  royal  scats  arotind  the  city,  are  now 
either  deserted  or  apprnpriatcvt  to  sciiooli  and  museums  ; 
these,  with  9 hospitals.  2 asylums,  the  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Ignorantalll,  an  arsenal,  with  a school  of 
military  engineering,  a grand  ofiern-hoiise.  ranking  as 
the  3d  theatre  in  Italy  ; 2 smaller  lht*.vtres,  the  cemetery 
of  the  aristocrary,  observatory,  botanic  garden,  royal 
ACAdemy  of  painting,  and  montr  tU  pietA.  comprise  mo«t 

fmrt  of  the  other  establishments  worth  notice.  Turin 
B the  residence  of  the  king  and  teat  of  the  royal  senate, 
or  superior  court  for  the  kingdom,  and  of  a tribunal  of 
primary  juristiiction,  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  cham- 
bers ni  agriculture  and  commerce.  Its  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  silk  fabrics  and  twist ; but  it  has  others 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware,  arms,  paper, 
glass,  earthenware,  liipieurs,  .Vc. ; and  Its  printing  busi- 
ness is  pretty  extensive.  The  shops  and  hotels  of  the 
city  are  good,  Imi  the  supply  of  water  is  Iml,  and  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  render  It  rather  an  unpleasant  resi- 
aonce  in  auiutun  and  wititer.  The  manni'rs,  habits, 
langii.vge,  Ac.,  id  the  inhabtUnts  are  mure  Freocit  than 
iCAlisu. 


Turin  was  made  a military  --liUion  by  Jtilliit  Cn-iar  «>ii 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  In  312  45HUtaiitlnc  gained  in  ttjt 
vicinity  a great  victory  over  Maxenlhu.  (.liarleni.igne 
annexed  this  city  to  the  Marq.  of  Susa : it  came  into  the 
povsession  of  the  Dukes  of  .Savoy  in  l<)32 ; and  became 
tbrir  cap.  in  I2SI.  ( Kampoldi.)  It  was  uken  by  Fr.tnds  I. 
in  l.'vXJ,  and  held  for  26  years  by  the  French,  w ho  again 
took  It  in  1640.  Hut  Inr  most  cvlei)rnte<l  by  far  of  liie 
lieges  of  Turm  tmrk  pt.vco  m ITnii,  when  it  wav  invested 
by  a powerful  French  army.  Voltaire  has  descrlbvd  the 
immense  ^ireparations  mtnle  for  this  siege  {Stcclc  He 
Louis  X/r.,  cap.  *i0.)  ; but  the  incapacity  uid  disagree, 
iiieni  of  the  Frencii  geuer.ils.  and  tne  talents  of  1‘riiice 
Kugene  and  the  Duke  of  bavnv.  secured  for  the  latter  an 
easy  and  complete  victory.  Alt  the  vast  stores  accumu- 
lated by  the  t reiicii  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  couqurrors, 
and  the  besieging  army  was  vsholly  dts{H*rsed.  Under 
the  French  ascendency,  from  1M30  (n  ]a|4,  I'nrin  was  the 
rap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  Po.  (ItampohU  ; tlusiacc.  It. 
K9 — 1U2.  j h'ortutk  ; H'ottdt.  ii.  422—Ui.;  /iosc's  letters 
from  tkc  S.  o/  Italy  ,•  Cuudrr's  Italy,  1.  l.V»— 173.,  Ac.) 

TURKKY,  or  tlio  tiTTOMAN  KMPIUK.  a very 
extensive  country,  partly  in  S.  K.  Europe,  and  partly  in 
W.  .A»ia,  comprising  some  of  the  most  celebrated.  I»rst 
situated,  and  naturally  llnest  provinces  of  tin*  continents 
to  which  they  Ix'long.  The  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire 
are  not  easily  defin^ ; inasmucli  as  it  is  usuxilr  ri'pre- 
lented  as  including  several  extensive  countries,  that  are 
cither  subsUutially  or  virtually  itide|K.'i)deiU.  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia,  in  P.Mmiieaii  Turkey,  are  now 
connected  with  llie  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  tie*; 
though,  as  some  of  their  fortresses  arc  garrisoned  by 
Ottoman  troops,  and  a*  they  cmitiime  to  par  tribute  t<» 
the  Porte,  they  may  still.  |>erh:ips,  be  ]>ruperlT  included 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  I'nrkish  aominlona 
Egypt,  however,  and  the  oth<-r  African  territories  that 
forbierly  belonged  to  the  Porte,  may  now  lie  considered 
complKely  dismembered  ; and.  l»ut  for  the  interference 
of  England  and  tlie  other  Eurojican  |K>wers,  Syria  and 
Palestine  would  have  been  auuext'd  to  thu  dumfniuns  of 
the  pacha  of  Egypt. 

European  Turkey.  Including  Wallachba,  MoldavKi.  and 
Servia,  comprises,  with  the  exceptinn  of  tiie  new  king- 
dom of  Grt*ece,  almost  the  witule  of  the  most  easterly  of 
the  three  great  peninsulas  of  S.  Kiirnpe,  extending  from 
30  to  4'<4  lit*.  >tnd  from  1-'>|  to  deg.  E.  long. 

It  is  boundtHl  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian  empire,  fmm 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save,  the  Damibi*,  and  Itie 
E.  Carpathian  mountains ; on  the  N.K.  it  is  se|wiralrd 
from  tile  Uutsian  nruv.  of  Hr’staraiiln  by  thu  Prnlh  ; on 
the  K.  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont ; on  the  S.,  Greece  ; and  on 
theW..  tlic  Mediterrauuao,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian 
prov.  of  llMlmatia. 

Very  difTerent  estimates  have  been  formed  of  tlio 
extent  ami  i>op.  of  this  vast  country,  and  neither  is 
known  with  anything  approaching  to  precision.  Per- 
hnjH.  however,  we  thidl  not  Ik-  lar  wrong  if  we  estimate 
iu  extent  at  2lU,OOUsq.  m.,aiid  Us  pup.  at  from  )4,OUU,000 
to  l&.UNMXK). 

The  I'urkiih  dominions  in  Asia  are  of  still  ipcater 
extent  than  those  in  Ktirope,  but  their  pop.  is  much  less 
considerable.  They  embrace  tlie  whole  f>enlnsula  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  greater  part  of 
Armenia  and  KoorclUtan,  with  Syria  and  Pnle»liiie, 
Mesoiiot.vnia,  and  a portion  of  Araliia.  In  all.  they  may 
comprise  an  area  oi  about  437,000  sq.  ra.,  with  a pop., 
probably,  of  about  10,000,000. 

FApstcal  Ueographff.  ■~~Brugu\irr  includes  the  moun- 
tains of  Turkey  iu  Europe  In  the  Alpine  system.  Hut. 
according  to  other  authorities,  there  are  several  difTerent 
mountain  systems  in  Turkey,  having  little  connection 
with  each  other  ; and  Bone  states  that  most  mans  n|  the 
country  err  greatlr  in  their  retiresentations  of  the  direc- 
tion. position,  and  height  of  the  mountain  chains.  Thu 
high  table-land  anciently  colled  Mtrtia  Supi-rtnr.  ex- 
tending between  .Sophia  and  Pristina,  and  dividing  the 
liasin  of  the  M«irava  on  the  N.  from  those  of  the  V' ardor, 
.Struma,  Ar.  on  the  .S.,  and  of  the  l^wer  D^ube  on  the 
K.,  forms  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  mountains. 
From  this  centre  branches  pass  off  northward,  bounding 
Servia  on  the  \V.  ami  K. ; on  the  E-  the  Kalkhan  chain 
(an.  Hiemus)  stret'-lu-s  in  a nearly  straight  line  from  the 
sources  of  the  Uker  to  the  S.  of  Sophia,  R.  to  the  Black 
Sex.  a distance  about  250  m.  : dividing  Htilgaria  from 
Hmimelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  Into  the  Lower  Da- 
I nulie  on  the  N.  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Maritsa 
on  the  S,  The  Despnto-Dagh  (anc.  NAudopr),  and  the 
mountain  chains  tiiat  run  through  MacfHliinia,  branch  off 
' from  the  central  nucleus  on  the  S. ; while  on  the  W.  it 
gives  off  various  chains  that  unite  with  the  true  Alpiiiu 
chains,  which  ramify  through  t'roatia.  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, Montenegro,  and  Albania.  Nearly  in  a direct  liive 
S.  fVom  Pristina  runs  a chain  which  divhles  Albania  from 
Maccdonl.x,  ami  thence  extending  into  Thessaly  and 
Grreoe  under  the  n.xme  of  1‘mdn*.  icf>arates  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  iUgvnn  from  those  flowing  into  the 
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Aiirlatic  and  Ionian  S«a<.  Thf*  in(rr|>o«hinn  of  thoto 
moiinUin  chain*  render*  ehe  c«»intmmiratimi 

between  cuntiftootis  prorlncc**  rare  and  diflirult  Dot 
with  the  rarentlon  of  a Tew  height*,  as  Mount  .'Vardu*. 
nearir  lO.OOi)  ft.  in  rl<*vation,  aikI  .Scomhis  and  Findii*. 
near  Mrtroro  (aborit  9.f!i'*0  ft.),  the  Turkish  m*>untain*  ' 
•eldom  reach  an  altitude  of  H.fiuoR.  .Mount  Dinara, 
whence  the  Dinaric  Aliia  drrtve  their  name,  ia  onijr 
7.4M  (t.  in  height ; the  Albanian  mountams  are  generaiiy 
ui^er  7,700  ft. ; Mount  Atho*  ii  f>,77H  R..  and  Mount 
Mcnikon  (an.  (Vrci'iM),  the  tnfUrst  of  the  Halkhan  chain, 
6.39A  A.  in  height.  (BntfiHtt'rf,  OrofrapJtir  df  C F.nrttpe.) 
l^e  Balkhan  ha*  rrct-miy  aerjuired  a greater  dcvrr«>  of 
lntere*t  than  tno*t  of  the  other  chain*,  from  It*  tieiiig  «U{>- 
poaed  to  form  an  alt  but  in*iirmountnt)U'  l<arrier  to  asi  in* 
fading  army.  Thi*.  however,  doe*  not  appear  tn  be 
really  the  ca*e.  The  W.  (H>rtiou  of  the  b.slkt>an  i*  seldom 
more  than  4,u00  A.,  and  it*  more  ea*terly  |>urtion,  near 
the  Black  Sea.  not  more  than  from  I.mN)  to  A.  tn 
height,  while  it  is  travers'd  by  half  a dofen  diiferent 
paasc*.  none  of  which  is  fnrtitiM.  Hardly  one  of  those  j 
appear*,  in  fact,  to  present  any  fcn*  fornudable  obstacle 
to  an  invading  army;  and  Major  Keppel  e\pre*M>*  his  j 
surprise  that  the  llutiians  did  not  rro«»  the  HaUhaii  long  | 
before  their  last  irruption  into  Turkey.  (Krvptl.Jnumfy  '' 
aerott  the  Baikkam.,  it.  II.)  We  may  further  mention  | 
that  there  are  more  lines  of  communication  f<»r  carriagei 
across  the  Balkhan.  between  Thrace  and  Bulgaria, 
than  between  any  of  the  other  Turkish  ftrovs.  Inde«-d, 
there  is  only  one  mad  between  Maci'donia  and  Un«nia, 
and  one  between  Macedonia  ami  Serrla;  the  Inst.  Ihotigh 
the  only  route  b?  which  ttie  produce  of  M;u'ed«>nia  is 
conveyed  to  the  N..  being  merely  a muie  track.  Tiiere 
are  three  passes  between  Maceslonla  and  Albania,  but 
only  one  between  Albania  and  Thessaly. 

Ruropean  Turkey  has  numerous  narrow  valleys,  and 
some  very  extensive  plains.  By  far  the  largest  of  the  latter 
is  chat  of  Watlarhia,  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria,  traversed  in 
its  centre  by  the  Lower  Danube,  and  ranking  at  least  as 
the  third,  if  not  the  secondjOf  the  great  plains  of  Rurope. 

A considerable  portion  of  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of  Ma* 
cedonia.  are  level,  and  Thessaly  prinripally  consists  of  a 
very  fertile  basin.  Almost  every  part  of  the  c«Hitilr«  i* 
well  watered  ; and.  hirsidet  the  Danube  and  Save  (wliicli  ‘ 
last  coo»tilutos  a gre.it  part  of  its  N.  boundary).  Turkey 
has  several  rivers  of  very  considerable  lise.  Among  those 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  great  central  plateau  and  its  rainih*  i 
rations,  affluent*  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  are  the  L'nna, 
Verba*,  Bosna.  Drin,  Morava,  Tlmok,  Schvl,  Uker,  Aluta, 
Jalomnitia,  Seretli,  I’ruth,  Among  the  river*  to  the 
8.  of  the  central  |>l.i!eau,  the  fuliowing  may  Im>  speci- 
fied. vis.  the  Maritia  (an.  Hebrmt)  has  us  source*  in  (he 
N.W.  angle  of  Koumelia,  in  the  Balkh.m  ami  Despoto- 
Dagh  mountain*,  and  fluw*  generally  K.  or  S.K.  to  the 
centre  of  Thrace.  Near  AurUiiopIc,  w here  it  receives 
the ’t'oiidja  (the  Timzsu  of  rioicniy),  aiul  thence  S.  or 
M.  W.  to  the  ^gean,  which  it  cntcri  close  to  tiie  Diilph  of 
Enn*.  after  a course  of  about  *24*)  m.  it*  greatest  width 
is  about  3 furlongs.  Adriannple,  I’hilipimns.  Domotica, 
Ipsaia  (an.  C|rpsc/d),  Ac.,  arc  m]  its  (tanks,  which,  in 
many  itarts.  ure  coveml  with  fnrestt  of  oak  and  elm. 
The  >faritsa  is  navigable  from  the  lime  of  the  autumnal 
rains  till  May,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  for  iKtat*  of'iCCtonsi 
but  during  the  summer  mouths  sea  cratt  ascend  uuly  as 
high  as  Dmiotlca.  ( K(T*pei,  I.  ‘i-M. ) Tin*  Kara-su  ( Set- 
2m),  Struma  {Sttf/mon),  and  Vardar  {Ativt),  which 
traverse  Macedonia  in  a S.K.  direction,  are  all  of  con* 
•ideraUe  slxe,  but  generallr  shallow  and  unlit  for  navi- 
gation. The  Setembrla  (fit-nrtu)  rises  near  Meiiovo, 
and  drains  the  tiasin  of  I'he^saly.  failing  into  the  Gulph 
of  Salouica  At  llie  mouth  of  the  famous  detde  ami  vale  uf  j 
Tem)»e.  The  prlrtcipal  river*  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  1 
are  the  NareiiU.  in  Hersegoviaa,  and  the  Driu  and 
Vi>hitza(.-fui/s),  in  Albania. 

Kuioi>ean  Turkey  has  no  lakes  of  any  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  principal  are  those  of  Ochnua  {Falus  l.yck- 
niht),  about  30  m in  length  by  A m.  iii  brciullh.  Scutari 
{Faimt  I.abeatis)  and  Yanina.  In  .Albania:  there  arc  nu- 
merous small  lakes  in  Maced*>»ua  and  Thessaly. 

ITieplivsical  geography  of  Asiatic  Turkey  requires  but 
a brief  no'tire.  having  iicen  already  iruatetl  of  in  the  art*. 
Natulia,  Ki'RiHsrAN,  SYHi*.  &c-  in  this  work.  Asia 
Minor  consist*  chiefly  of  an  extensive  (aiile-land.  tra- 
versed by  many  paralirl  mountain  ranges  from  W.  to  E., 
extending  into  Armenia  aii<i  Kurdtstati.  This  table* 
land  aiqxMrt  generally  to  increase  in  height  as  we  pro* 
ee.-d  eastward:  Mount  Ida,  overlookina  the  Pialn  of 
Troy,  iK'ing  only  ai>->ut  3.000  A , wldlc  Mount  Bisiitum, 
the  cutmlnatlng  |>oint  of  N.  Kurdistan,  Is  I'i^iOO  A.  above 
the  sea.  From  thi*  loAy  plateau  several  raouiKaui 
range*  are  given  off  to  tiie  ».,  inclosing  the  basins  of  the 
F.iiphrate*,  TigHs,  Jordan,  Orontes,  Ac.,  which,  with 
the  llaiys  (see  Natulu.  rtw(r.  p.  37k.),  Sangarios, 
Araxes,  Ac.,  are  the  principal  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
empire.  The  largest  lake  is  (hat  of  V’an  (whleh  iee>  ; 
next  to  which  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  iMtertas.  tn 
ralosllnc:  many  iinall  IiUlcs  exist  lu  Nalolla.  The  N. 


part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  it  moiintainoii*.  the  siirf-ire  <ie« 
ciiiiing  towards  (he  .s.,  where  it  spreads  out  into  exirn. 
tive  plains  (an.  VkaitUra,  Mt-topatamm.  K.  Syria,  Ar.i  nf 
much  natural  fertility,  iait  at  present  for  the  mint  (art 
di>*ert  and  linifihai'ited. 

'I'he  coasts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  arc  in 
general  tioid  and  rocky.  In  many  parts  th>*y  present  a 
long  and  toteralily  uniform  line,  with  few  giilpht  or  h.ir. 
tgmrs  of  any  magnitude.  This  is  |varticuiarly  the  rose 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Hlack  .Sea,  .Syria,  ami  a part  of 
Alhinia.  But  (lie  shore*  of  the  .Egean  atid  the  Mljareiil 
sea*  are  deeply  indented  with  mimcrmi*  bays  ami  mlct», 
and  t*re*ent  many  gnoil  harbours,  as  those  of  Smyrii.i. 
Salonira.  C'onstanitnople.  Ac.  Varna  is  the  only  gouil 
Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

DuraxEo  tthe  an.  />trr<imbiirm),on  the  Albanian  shore, 
might  easily  be  rendered  an  admirable  |M>rt  (see  f'r- 
I tiuhart't  Turkey,  p 1*9. );  but  at  prescni  there  is  n*  t 
a single  safe  nr  cimvenirnl  liarlrour  along  the  whole  B • 
coast  of  Kum)ieHn  Turkey. 

The  tioUitfiy  of  tlie  two  great  portions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  presents  considerable  diflhrence*.  The  great 
mountain  chains  of  Kurufie  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
trachyte,  syenite,  sriqientine,  talc.  mica,  and  clay-slate, 
and  manv  other  prim.iry  and  transition  rocks,  inclnseil 
between  (ted*  of  saivistone  or  Uniestotie  - the  iatler  Iteing 
the  most  preraleni  formation  in  the  alpine  range*  of  the 
W.  prnvs.  and  in  Thrace.  This  latter  nrov.,  with  Bul- 
garia, tke.,  consists,  in  great  part,  nf  shelly  limestone, 
marly  clay,  and  other  tertiary  fonn.itinns.  Iron  and 
other  metallic  ore*  are  found  in  great  abundance ; but 
volcanic  formations  apiieor  to  he  soircer  in  Rim>|>c  than 
in  Asia,  lu  Asia  .Minor,  according  to  Mr.  lirnnt,  ‘‘the 
whole  range  of  mountains,  from  st^  to  sea.  is  limestone. 
Volcanic  rocks  are  frequtmily  found,  and  granite  rises 
up  occasionally.  The  mouniains  abound  in  veins  of 
copper  and  lead,  the  last  being  rieli  In  sliver.  Mineral 
snriiigs  frequently  occur ; most  of  them  hot.’*  (O'cug. 
Juurnai,  vl.  IM.) 

As  the  country  rites  towards  the  R.,  granite  and  the 
other  primary  nick*  lierome  mure  prevalent.  The  lower 
(>Atin*  of  the  Ruphrates,  Uie  Danutie,  and  other  large 
rivers,  are  raovti^  aliuviai. 

C/imalr.aiui  \nturitl  Produrft.  In  a region  extend- 
ing through  nearly  vndegs.  of  lat  and  more  lhan3iMcg*. 
of  long.,  having  every  varisdy  ofs'levatlon,  rxiKMure.  sod. 
aiHl  1116*011.  there  must  necessarily  ite  tlie  ^eate«t 
, variation  of  cliimite.  'I'he  climate  of  European  Turkey 
- IS  mucit  colder  than  (iiat  of  (lie  part*  of  Italy  and  S(iaiii 
under  the  same  latitudes,  and  is  to  very  changeable  that 
at  t'onstanliiionle  Eaiirenheit's  thermometer  is  said 
I toineliinet  to  tail  31^  within  an  lioiir.  In  the  nanubmii 
provinces  snow  lies  several  feet  deep,  on  the  higher 
' mountams,  for  six  months  togeths-r;  the  thermniiie(>-r 
frequently  stands  lietwcen  l<^  and  lero,  and  in  Kloidavia 
It  ha*  been  known  to  dets'eiid  to  lieluw  lero.  On  tiio 
' other  hand,  the  summer  lients  are  nppmvive,  and  even 
I in  the  N.  the  grape  rirams  by  the  end  of  July.  'I'he  tern* 

I perature  and  salubrtti  of  Astatic  'I'm  key  it  almost 
I equaily  vari^de  wiili  that  of  Euiopeaii  Turkey,  in  the 
I highlands  of  Armenia,  even  tlie  pluius  aro  covered  witlt 
j snow  as  laic  as  May  ; and  the  luic  s*-aton.  propsirly  so 
I railed,  d<H*s  not  eomprise  looie  than  lour  months  of  the 
year,  during  w bich  (M'ltod  U>lh  sowing  :uid  rejqiing  artv 
iompletiii. 

Asia  Minor  has  but  (wo  seasons,  the  transition  Iv. 
tween  thi-iu  iadug  scaiceir  j cneptitile.  In  winiei. 
while  lite  uplands  are  coveresl  with  snow,  tite  iowlamt 
plaint  and  vnlleyi  are  visited  b)  {>er|M*iual  rains  and  N. 
wituls.  During  lurnmer  there  is  sraicrly  anr  rain,  lint 
the  loil  it  fertihsed  by  heavy  night-dewi.  I'aramnnia 
suffers  fr«>m  very  arid  winds;  and  in  the  delta  of  the 
Euphrates  and  'rlgris  tlie  hainmeter  oArn  rises  to  4(r-’. 
Hie  climate  of  Syria.  Me«r*|>oiamta,  Ac.,  has  l>ei-n 
already  nutici-d  in  the  arts.  Sykia,  Bauoad,  and  Bum* 
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The  bi'st  Indication  of  the  relative  temperature  nf  dif* 
ferent  |Wirt*  of  'ruikcy  I*  aflord.M  by  their  vcgi-tahln 
products.  In  Croatia.  Jiosuia,  and  (he  adjidnlng  pro* 
Vinces,  the  mountains  are  coverMt  w itli  forests  of  o.rk  and 
nlm  ; S.  of  the  iUlkiiaii  the  country  is  covered  with  f<>* 
rests  of  the  sycamore,  carob,  and  plane  trees;  garden*  of 
rose*,  jasmine,  and  lilac;  vineyards  and  orchard*  of 
nearly  all  kiiul*  nf  fruit. tree* ; but  is  destitute  of  tho 
olive,  which,  except  in  some  pBrtieui.irly  favourable  situ* 
ationi.  does  n«u  thrive  S.  of  lat.  4b-.  I'he  flora  of  Al- 
bania is  similar  to  that  of  the  onp>>*ite  coast  of  Italy  ; 
and  in  Thessaly,  the  garden  of  Europe  ,tt  Turkey,  nil, 
wine, cotton, totuccu, figs, rilroas,  pomegranates, oranges . 
lemons,  Ac  . grow  to  pvrfi.H:iion.  The  *r.mv  fruit*,  and 
other  nr<Hlucts,  flourish  In  the  tnorn  siirltrml  parts  <if 
Asia  Minor,  even  on  th«  shore*  of  the  Euxine  : w here, 
howrever.  owing  to  the  ss-verity  of  the  N.  winds,  among 
otiter  causes,  the  forests  seldom  extend  up  the  moun- 
I tains  above  5,0UMt,  lu  Armenia  ami  Kuordislan,  th« 
olive  aud  orange  ripen  only  in  the  warmer  valleys,  antt 
me  find  ou  the  high  grounds  much  of  Ibc  vfgeUUoQ  that 
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pr«TAiU  in  iho  mounUlnous  provs.  on  the  Danube  and 
Save.  S.  of  Taiirua  we  enter  an  entirely  new  reclon. 
where  the  date  palm,  oriental  plane,  BabylonUnn  wtllow, 
banana,  piatachlu.  tugar<ane,  and  indigo,  betoken  a cloic 
approach  to  the  vegriatlon  of  tropical  climates.  (Grog. 
Journ.  X.  — ^OH.  &c.) 

The  forests  of  Kuropean  Turkey  are  infested  by  bears, 
wnWes,  jackals,  &c. ; to  which,  in  parts  of  Asia,  may  be 
added,  it  is  said,  ihr  lion  and  tiger.  The  gasrlle,  and 
deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game, 
are  very  atnindant.  The  great  liare-nccked  vullnrr  in- 
ImbilB  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  and  the  ostrich  wanders 
over  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  South.  The  camel,  a 
native  of  this  regi«m,  is  the  chief  In'ast  of  burden 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asiatic  'rurkey.  The 
other  domestic  animals  will  be  memloni'd  hereafter. 

Populntion.  — We  have  already  stated  that  the 
|)op.,  as  well  as  the  area  of  the  Turi<i>h  empire, 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  Hence  there  is  the 
greateM  discn'pancy  in  the  estimates  which  have 
been  funned  of  its  amount,  which  vary  from  6 
or  7 to  Yl  or  2'2  millions  for  T'urkey  in  Europe, 
and  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Asiatic  pro* 
vinccs.  Latterly,  however,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  directed  some  portion  of  its  uttentiun 
to  statistical  in<{uiriet,  and  the  {Kip.,  though  the 
uccoumsof  it  be  still  very  vague,  is  better  known 
now  than  fonncrly.  In  as  far  as  respects  Turkey 
in  Kurope,  the  estimates  on  which  most  reliance 
may  U.*  placed  are  those  of  Mr.  Urrjuhart  ( Tnr- 
Afi/ and  Us  Itcsourres.  p.  272.),  and  of  M.  Hou^‘ 
( '/im/Mtc  d' Europe f ii.  H2.).  We  subjoin  these 
c>tim.ites ; — 
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T’hc  T'lirks  or  Osinanlis,  who  have,  for  about 
four  centuries,  been  the  dominant  race,  were 
originally  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction.  We 
have  alre.'uiy  noticed  their  general  character- 
istics ns  they  are  found  in  Asia  at  the  present 
cUiy  ( i.  1H5.  ).  13ut  it  is  of  itu)>ortaiice  to  observe 
that  even  there  the  T'tirkUh  blood  has  been 
largely  intermixed  with  the  Mongolian  and  the 
I’ersian : and  in  Kuro|K*  the  higher  class  of 
'J'urk.s  have  generally  furnished  their  harems 
with  the  Knest  women  of  Circas-sla  and  Georgia; 
w hilc  the  inferior  Turks  have  allied  themselves 
with  Servians,  Albanians,  Hulgarians,  Greeks, 
&c.  Ill  consequence  the  original  and  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  race  .are  now,  in  Europe 
at  least,  very  much  oblilemteii ; and  the  Turkish, 
from  being  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Asiatic  nations, 
i.s  become,  speaking  generally,  one  of  the  hnnd- 
tKiinest;  though,  from  the  peculiar  mode  In 
winch  the  nice  is  maintained,  there  is  r»eces- 
fctrily  the  greatest  variety  ip  their  stature  and 
ap]H'aniiice. 

Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general,  very  while 
delicate  complexions,  a cunsequcnce  of  their  sc- 
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dentary  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habit  of  veiling 
thcm.Kvlvcs  w hen  they  take  the  air.  Their  mode 
of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the  bath,  render 
them  rather  disposed  to  embonpoint  i but  it  is 
absurd  to  allege  tliat  this  constitutes  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  a Mussulman's  idea  of  beauty.  Had 
such  been  the  case,  the  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians would  not  have  constituted  the  pride  of 
the  harem.  i.  58. ) 

The  national  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Turks  have  changed  as  well  as  their  physical 
constitution,  but  in  a far  less  degree.  Iney  are 
now,  05  of  old,  at  once  excessmly  proud  and 
excclisivcl^  sensual.  Their  pride  is  a conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  victories  and  conquests ; 
and  their  sen.suality  is  a conseijucnce  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  IMohaminedan  paradise, 
and  of  their  wish  to  realise  in  this  world  some 
portion  of  that  felicity  which  is  to  be  the  portion 
of  all  true  believers  in  the  next.  Other  nations 
have  affected  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, but  in  this  respect  the  Turks  alone 
have  given  a practical  effect  to  their  speculative 
tenets;  and  their  stationary  state  and  con- 
tempt for  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  other 
nations  may  be,  in  no  small  degree,  ascribed  to 
their  conviction  of  their  inutility;  from  their 
belief  that  every  thing  that  occurs  is  determined 
by  an  overruling  J’rovidence,  against  whose  de- 
ci.Hions  it  would  be  alike  vain  and  impious  to 
contend-  Speaking  generally,  the  Turk  Is  true 
to  his  word ; he  is  not  prone  to  an^r,  nor  liable 
to  sudden  gusts  of  passion  ; but  when  provoked, 
bis  fury  has  no  limits;  and  he  becomes  brutal 
ami  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  involving  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin,  llis 
religion  interdicts  the  use  of  wine;  and  though 
not  always  rc9|>ected,  this  precept  has,  on  the 
whole,  a great  and  salutary  influence. 

Though  capable,  on  emergencies,  of  great 
and  vigorous  exertion,  laziness  and  apathy  are 
distinguishing  chamcteristics  of  the  lurks. 
There  is  notning  in  which  they  take  so  much 
delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from  sun- 
rise to  lun-set,  apparently  in  a slate  of  total 
indifference,  occasionally  sipping  coffee,  and 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Whatever  may 
be  their  object,  they  saunter  through  the  streets 
w ith  the  same  measured  and  monotonous  step. 
ITiey  converse  little,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  b(^y. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  possessed  so  little 
talent  for  governing  others  as  the  Turks,  I'hey 
have  never  struck  their  roots,  or  acquired  any 
solid  footing,  in  the  countries  they  have  con- 
({ucred.  They  arc  encamped  in  and  occupy 
them  ; but  they  hold  them  by  no  lie  other  than 
the  sword.  T hey  have  never  coalesced  or  ns- 
soctated  with  the  original  inhabs. ; they  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  nation,  and  the  rest  of 
the  peojile,  or  those  at  least  who  have  not  em- 
braced Aluhammedanism,  as  an  inferior  and  de- 
graded race,  which  it  is,  if  not  a duly,  at  ail 
events  but  a venial  offence,  to  insult  and  trample 
upon.  In  this  res^iect  they  differ  widely  from 
the  Tartars  who  overrun  China,  and,  indeed,  from 
' every  other  people;  and  Co  this  more  than  any 
thing  else  their  weakness,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  is  to 
be  ascribed. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed,  under  the  names 
of  the  countries  which  they  princijially  inhabit, 
the  more  iin|K>rlanl  ft'atures  in  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  other  great  races  inhabiting 
the  Turkish  empire;  and  to  these  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader.  Akaiua,  Aasixiaa,  IJul- 
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CiARIA,  GicEECE,  SeRVIA,  SeRIA,  WALt.ACHlA,  I 

•5-c.) 

Property.  — There  ti.ln  many  re*|>ectt,  ■ cooildcrsble 
•imkUrity  U-lwcen  the  mode  in  which  property  hai 
been  itUtributed  lii  I'urkry,  and  that  In  which  It  wu 
dittributnl  in  Kurnpe  ciuriiifr  the  mhldli’ agef.  In  both 
CRMM  the  ubjoct  in  view  in  thtt  diitnlnition  wu  the  esta- 
bli*himMit  and  lupport  of  a militia,  who  should  be  bound  , 
to  repair,  at  their  own  expenae.  to  the  standard  of  the  ' 
aurerelftO'  Rnd  to  follow  him  In  his  campaiirn*-  Lr  gem-  | 
vrmrrm'nt  mi/iiatre  nt  tfeemw  fa  cwutitution  fomia-  ' 
tneninU  de  tous  Ui  ftaU  Musufmatu.  CMaqtte  tndtrtdu  ■ 
i'y  nreonnait  $ofdat : tonfuttrs  if  e$t  prft  d prntdre  tUs  , 
amtet  rt  d mnreh^r  tomt  f rUmdard  du  pr-iphrlc.  On 
doit  n^fin  cuntidi-rtT  la  nation  ( 7'uryue)  commr  ttn  grand  . 
corps  d'ormfe  dont  It  stfnrrrain  est  U einrraliMsimr.  i 
{D'Okston.  iv.  ’iCri.)  Vlence  when  the  Turkish  sote*  ' 
reisns  made  any  now  conquest,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  , 
diviJtnjt  a portiMi  of  the  territory  Into  estates  called, 
from  thoir  Rroatrr  or  lesser  siae,  zaitnefs  and  limarioft, 
which  thor  aisiirned  to  the  more  deserving  or  most 
favoured  oi  their  follnwera  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
succeed  to  the  liereditary  or  absolute  property  of  those 
estates.  On  the  contrary,  they  only  held  them  during 
life  or  fooit  behaviour  ; and  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred, whether  by  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultjui  mule 
a new  apiMdntnient  to  the  vacant  ilef;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  instances  have  lMH>n  known  of  the  same  lordship 
having  l>rcn  held  by  eight  dUTerent  masters  in  the  course 
of  a single  campaign  ! It  Is  further  to  be  observed,  th.^t 
the  rights  of  the  peasantry  (ra^oAs  or  rultivatnrs)  on 
these  estates  were  carefully  preserved  ; and.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  new  feuihd  lord,  or  lord  of  the  manor  (spoAf ), 
was  merely  entitled  to  demand  from  them,  in  full  oi  rent, 
a tillie  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  of  the  increase  of 
their  stock  ; and  in  consideration  of  this,  he  w as  nut  only 
bound  to  perform  military  service  to  the  sultan,  but  also 
to  protect  the  cultivators  on  hii  estate.  When  the 
Turkish  institutions  were  in  their  vigour,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  the  itachasand  fcuiial  lords  were  restrained  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  sultan,  this  state  of  things  contrasted 
must  favourably  with  the  rapine  and  anarchv  that  then 
prevalltKl  in  the  greater  part  of  Kurope.  * I have  seen,* 
says  a contemporary  writer,  * multitudes  of  Hung.\ri.-in 
rustics  set  fire  to  their  cottages,  and  fly  with  their  wives 
and  children,  their  cattle  and  Inslrumenis  of  labour,  to 
the  Turkish  territories,  where  they  knew  that,  besides 
the  payment  of  the  lenihs,  they  would  be  subject  to  no 
ImpMls  or  vexations.'”  {Lcunciaeita  im  l^rc.  Imp. 
Sto/w.) 

According  to  the  imperial  survey  ordered  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  number  of  zaimrls,  or  estates,  esti- 
matrtl  at  AUO  acres  of  land,  and  upwfirds,  amounted 
to  3,Ii^,  anil  the  nuinlKT  of  timnrs,  or  estates  valued  at 
from  JOn  to  !V)U  acres  of  land,  amnuntrsi  to  .Vi.ttiO ; the 
whole  furnishing  a revenue  of  nearly  4,«Xi,i)00  rix-duUs.. 
appnipriatrd  to  the  maintenance  o(  an  army  of  ab>>iit 
|.'»0,OOO  men.  ( Prcstrtl  Sratf  tif  T^rAcp.  I.  2V>,  221.)  Oli- 
vier stat<*s  that  in  his  time  it  was  computed  that  there 
were  in  the  European  part  of  the  empire  9M  taimi.  and 
g,:i.Vi  Umars  ; the  mimlier  in  Asia  being  nearty  (he  same, 
aud  the  whole  furiiltliing  a militia  of  atHive  GO. 000  men. 

In  it  would  appear  that  there  were  sllU  911  zatmi 
In  Ruro(>e,  and  in  .Asia  I.-tTli;  the  annual  revenue  from 
these  amounting  to  from  2-'i.000  to  100,000  asperi  each, 
which,  at  100  atpers  to  a Turkish  piastre,  would  give  a 
vnarly  income  of  about  SOf.  on  an  average  from  each ; 
but  more  recently  the  Dumbert  of  both  Wve  been  still 
farther  reduced. 

l.aticrly.  tiw,  or  since  the  dliorpanls.ntlon  of  Ihe  em- 
pire, all  sorts  of  ahu»es  have  crenl  into  the  m.iu.ig»*- 
ment  of  the  itsutes  held  hr  the  spanis,  or  feudal  lords. 
These  have  b«‘eii  oppr<‘SM'<i  by  the  pa^thas  ; and  they,  in 
their  turn,  oppress  the  cultivators,  iiirreasliig  their  de- 
mand for  corveesor  other  services,  nnd  rhiitnlng  and 
exacting,  though  illeg.illy,  a much  greater  portltm  of  the 
pi^uce  than  tiie  teritti,  to  which  tliey  are  legally  entitled. 
Atul  yet,  despite  tltelr  pillage  of  the  cultivators,  m.auy 
RpahU  have,  like  the  zemlmUn  In  IlIndostHn,  been  forced 
toaban<tun  their  estates;  and  indeed,  in  manv  districts, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  owing  partly  to  tlie  iilceal  ex- 
actions  of  the  lords,  iuit  still  more  to  the  arbitrary  ex- 
actions of  Uicpactiaa,  the cultlvat<»rs have  wholly  deserted 
the  lands.  The  truth  Is,  tliat.  In  most  j*arts  of  Turkey, 
ptiwer  makes  law  ; there  Is  no  real  security,  the  rights  ol 
the  people  bv'tng  trampled  on  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in 
authority. 

But  It  would  Ik*  the  greatest  Im.aginahle  error  to  sup- 
pose that  all,  or  that  even  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands 
cnnqupfcrl  by  the  Turks,  were  di*(rlbute>i  In  tl»e  way  pre- 
vhmsly  stated.  The  revenues  of  extensive  tracts  were 
appropriated  to  mosques,  llic  great  oQiccrsof  state,  the 
mother  and  mistresk4*«  of  the  sultan,  the  childrm  of 
the  imperial  famitr.  and  the  sultan  himself:  and  aflor 
these  d«*ductiont.  the  residue,  which  still  nniouiit«*d  to  a 
very  large  proporthm  of  the  whole,  was  leR.  burdened 


with  a tithe  or  land-tax  of  one  tenth  part  of  tiic  producr, 
to  (he  ancient  proprietors.  ThcM*.  il  MohammeiMns,  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  war  : others,  wliether  Turks  or 
Christians,  th.vt  u,  Infitiels,  w lin,  from  choice  or  civil  dis- 
ability, devoted  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  en- 
joyetl  their  fit.ites  uivder  (he  prob'Ction  of  the  law,  com- 
mii(«*d  their  military  serv  ice  the  iwyiuent  of  a tribute 
instead. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Turkey  U a country  in  which 
there  is  no  security  for  property  i and  if  by  this  be  meant 
that  it  lsex|^K>s^  to  illegal  exactions  of  afl  kinds,  partly 
by  the  feudal  lords,  and  {•artly  and  principally  by  the 
pachas  and  Uieir  subordiiMte  authorities,  nothing  can  be 
more  correct.  Hut  it  U not  true,  siw'aking  geoerally,  to 
allege  that  In  Turkey  private  pro|vcrty  is  not  rccogtiiS4*d 
liy  law,  or  that  it  may  be  seised  at  the  pleasun*  of  the 
sultan.  This  is  the  case,  no  doubt,  with  the  prrwrty  of 
persons  in  the  public  service,  whose  lives  and  fortunes 
must  answer  for  their  real  or  imputed  misconduct  But 
all  other  sorts  of  property  are  rr*(w-ctrd  in  Turkey;  and 
evr*n  a pacha,  or  otiier  public  linu  nonary,  who  nas  ac- 
quired property  by  the  most  nlijci-tionable  means,  may. 
if  he  please,  easily  place  it  bevoiul  the  grasp  of  the  grand 
seignior.  To  accomplish  this,  he  has  merely  to  Mltle  it 
on  hii  family  and  direct  heirs,  leaving  the  reversionary 
interest  in  it  to  some  mosque,  wliich,  ou  receiving  a no* 
mlnal  quit- rent,  takes  charge  of  the  propertv.  which  can 
no  longer  be  either  forfeited  or  affectwl  by  tl»e  crimes  or 
misconduct  of  the  origiival  founder  of  the  ramtiy  or  hli 
heirs.  Property  so  letl  is  denominated  racov/.  But 
this  device,  though  quite  eITvctual  for  (he  object  In  view, 
necessarily  tends,  in  the  eml.  to  acctnnul.tte  much  loo 
great  a quantity  of  pro|>orty  in  the  h.XTids  of  the  church  ; 
so  that  in  obviating  one  abuse  it  occasions  anotiier. 

If  the  Hattl-Schenfs.  or  Imperial  decre«-#.  issued 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  were  really  carrl«>d 
into  cir<*ct,  they  would  efleet  a total  and  most  beneficial 
ehangp  in  the  mnditions  under  which  prop«Tty  is  hehl  in 
Turkey  ; practically,  however,  we  believe  they  will  have 
little  effect,  at  least  for  many  years  to  cx*iie. 

'Ig  rirutlurr.--  In  Turkey  live  cultivators  do  not  live 
diipericd  over  the  country  in  hsmiets.  or  in  single  farm- 
houses. but  are  congregated  In  vlllaKei.  which,  owing  to 
the  depo|nilaiion  of  most  districts,  are  frequently  at 
great  dutanc«*s  from  each  other.  These  villages  present 
a very  striking  picture  of  primeval  manners,  each  family 
providing  Itself  with  most  articles  reqMiu*d  for  its  con- 
sumption, while  their  municipal  affairs,  or  those  id 
which  the  community  have  an  iatcfesl.  are  romlurted  l«y 
tlieir  elders.  The  village  communities  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, rsjieciaUy  of  Riironeau  Turkeir,  enjoy  considcralilo 
powers  ; and  wnerever  this  is  the  cave,  or  wiicre  a tract 
of  country  hap|K?nt  to  belong  to  a pewerful  individtui, 
the  cultivators,  speaking  gruerally,  are  comparatively 
pro^tienius.  This,  however,  is  the  rxce|*tion,  oppression 
and  a want  of  security  being  the  usual  cousequetices  of 
Turkish  ascendency. 

Turkey  it  n«»l  de|>eodent  upon  nny  foreign  country  for 
the  snhdUtence  of  Us  Inhahs. ; It  yields,  on  the  contrary, 
com  and  other  pntdure,  sufficient  not  only  for  the  homo 
demand  but  alsuforexportatloii.  Ten  limes  the  produce 
might,  however,  be  r.Hise«l  In  these  fine  countrU-i  were  ,x 
iM'ttcr  policy  atiopied.  aiul  the  inliatvc.  protected  against 
voxalioiis  exactions.  The  native  rayahs  or  iMusauts, 
by  whom  cultivation  is  carried  on.  have  generally  little 
or  no  rapiul ; and  as  the  t.xx  on  the  crop  has  grner.illy 
to  be  paid  before  the  proilurc  Is  gathered,  they  are  in 
most  cases  oldiged  to  iwrrow  the  moncr  for  this  pur- 
p)te  at  a ruinous  rate  of  interest.  Agriculture  is  a<  cord- 
tngly  in  a very  harkwanl  slate  throughout  most  parts  of 
the  empire.  In  Tliracc,  Bou«-  says.llic  rotation  <if  cro;» 
is  l.iirrably  well  undersbKHi ; but  elsewhere  in  Kuro|M*an 
Turkey  cultivation  is  extremely  depressed.  Manuring  is 
next  to  unknown,  and  in  the  inuuiilainous  parts,  parti- 
cularly ill  Servix  and  Albinia,  an  immense  w.uie  of 
(imlvcr  occurs,  front  the  forests  iM'ing  burnt  (hot  (lie 
gT'Huui  may  Ite  fertilised  l>y  tlieir  asli<-s.  The  ploughs 
(exrejtt  perhaps  in  Wall.-irliia  and  a lew  otiier  provi  ) 
are  of  the  mo«i  wretchr'vl  description,  bt'iiig  seldom  shtxl 
with  iron,  and  fit  only  to  H'ratcb  the  surface  of  tho 
e.irth  : a bunch  of  thorns  |H‘rfiiriiis  the  functions  of  n 
iiarrow  ; and  the  other  f.-irming  nnptemenis,  if  so  we  may 
call  them,  are  In  general  etpi.il  ly  Ixid.  I'hrathiiig  is 
performed,  os  in  most  eastern  countries,  by  treaduig  out 
the  grain  with  cattle;  the  straw  being  sutisequenily 
cho}*i>ed  by  dragging  over  It  n sort  of  heaiy  cylimler 
stuck  with  sharp  fltnU.  Hut  the  fertility  of  rert.ain  jKJr- 
lh>ns  of  the  emptre.  ns  Thetsaly.  the  valley  of  tho 
MarHsa,  Ac.,  is  so  great,  that,  despite  the  tow  state  of 
husbandry,  the  average  protluce  of  com  U said  to  amount 
to  from  I A to  30  times  the  s«M*d. 

On  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  appears  to  he 
liettcr  understood  in  Bulgaru  than  anywhere  else. 
l.a  Tnrq.  d' hlurnpc,  lii.  2 ) Some  notices  «f  the  ugriciil- 
(iire  of  tills  ami  tiie  other  i:airo(H^a  provs.  will  be  found 
under  their  M*|Mirale  heatU  tu  this  Otet. 

Maiitf  is  the  pnucipal  species  of  gntiu  cultivated  in  Eu- 
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rnpran  Turkry,  in  the  mounlain-rallej's  .n  wcU  a«  the 
pliiiu*.  rxrepi  in  UnsnU,  Ac.,  where  the  cHmate  is  ti*<> 
c«ihl.  Wheat,  rye.  Iwrley.  oat«,  and  hurkwIuMl  are  ai«o 
pretty  generally  cDllivaU'd  i and  tniUcl  l»  Kr‘*w'»  in  the 
more  «hr{tere«l  plM'es.  Hicr  is  gntun  only  along  tho 
bulks  of  (he  MartUa  and  other  marshy  tracts  in  the  S. 
prtivt.  The  quantity  of  (lii»  grain  pr«>ducc-U  in  Kurnpi>an 
j'urkcy  being  iiiiuRioient  for  tlie  con.Mimpilun.  a |M>rti«m 
o(  tli«>  rc<|uirt^  supply  is  imported  from  Egypt  and  .^sia 
Minor,  (ireal  quantities  of  haricots,  Imnuis,  catibages. 
miinns,  melons,  cucumlicrs.  toinatas,  capsicums,  Ac.,  are 
raist^d  as  articles  of  ffKxl ; but  the  ptrtatu  U eaten  only  In 
Hosiiia,  Croatia,  llerzegoTina,  Montenegro,  and  a few 
placrs  in  Serria  and  Albania : lentils,  turnips,  artichokes, 
asparagus.  beet-rrHg,  and  many  other  vegetables  common 
amongst  us.  are  almost  unknown  in  *l^lrkry.  3'hmigh 
not  usually  drunk  by  tho  Mtusiilmans  (except  those  of 
L>)w<*r  Alb.inia).  wine  is  grown  in  must  prors.  of  T’lrkcy 
in  Hurtqie.  but  WalUclila  and  Moldavia  (which  see),  bub 
garia  and  St*rvlii,  are  the  principal  wine  countries. 

Turkish  wines  are  mostly  n*d  ; white  wine  is  pro- 
duced only  in  Wallaehia.  W.  Bulgaria,  and  at  Seinen- 
dri.i,  and  a few  otlter  places.  'I'he  be.si  whies  are  very 
high  ixiloured  .and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Cahors, 
and  of  Kiidicopiini  In  the  l*a|>al  States.  These  are  grown 
chietiy  in  .Macedonia.  In  the  basins  of  Scutari  iujd  I'rU* 
ret)  ill  AUiania,  Mo«t.sr  in  Hcrseguviiia,  on  the  hills 
along  the  Servian  Mor.tva  In  'ilirace.  and  in  the  ri- 
riniliei  of  (..ovdsrha  in  Bulgaria,  and  Metrara  in  Thes- 
saly. (’ert-iin  growths  in  IheS.  W.  of  Macedonia,  dewrve 

IKtrtlciilar  mmt*nn.  The  Inhabs.  of  those  places  possess, 
II  fart,  a T.aiiiable  source  of  wealth,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  several  of  their  wine*  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
ixirled.  {Uont,  ii.  The  want  of  projier  cellars 

lor  storing  the  wines,  and  their  rude  preparation,  de- 
trari  greatly  from  their  execllence.  In  Thessaly  and 
Albania  lliey  are  commonly  spoiled,  at  least  In  tho 
estimation  of  most  foreigneri,  ny  the  addition  or  ali- 
•■•rption  from  the  harrei.s,  skins,  Ac.,  of  resin  or  tnrpeii- 
(inu.  In  eertain  cantons,  however,  the  use  of  such 
subitances  is  not  suppoml  to  be  necessary,  and  the  wines 
there  are  accordingly  very  palatable.  In  Bosnia  the  vine 
is  replaced  l>y  the  plum,  and  the  favourite  i>evcrage  there 
is  a liqueur  made  from  its  Juice,  called  I'eaclies, 

apple*,  cherries,  almond*,  haxel  nuts,  9tc.,  arc  grown,  but 
grafting,  and  all  other  horticultural  operntinns,  are 
either  unknown  or  much  neglected.  Tiu'  olive  flourishes 
in  the  S.  provi.  only,  and  most  of  the  Turkish  oil  is 
grown  in  Asia.  Fl.ix,  hemp,  sesamum,  saffVnn,  cotton, 
(oitacoi.  castor  oil,  and  madder,  are  among  the  prineijMit 
rem.iiiiiiig  articles  of  crillnre.  'Ilie  care  of  the  forests 
do<*<  Hot  •*‘ein  to  occupy  much  attention  ; nothing  like  a 
forevt-bo.u’d  exist*,  aiiu  in  m.iny  districts,  formerly  well 
w<M«ie<l.  wood  for  fuel  is  hwoming  scarre  • I.lve 
hi'ilge*  are  rare  ; where  the  fields  are  enclosed  it  is  either 
with  dry  wood  or  stone  units,  .ind  where  neither  material 
1*  plentiful,  as  in  K.  Thrace,  the  tlvhts  are  entirely  o|x'n. 

\Ve  have  alremly  given  some  notices  of  the  condition 
of  property  and  ciilllvation  in  .Xslatic  Turkey  in  the 
arts.  N VTOM*.  KtratusTv?*.  .Sykia.  Ac.  Inregard  to  Ar- 
menia, Mr.  Brant  says,  “ I had  scarcely  seen  any  place 
in  this  region  appriuch  to  the  slate  of  apparent  pro- 
s)M-ri(y  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pliUii  of  Knar- 
piiL  An  Ariiien!.in  farmer  there  h.-vd  ten  pair  of  draught 
oxen,  ami  a few  cows  and  *he<«p,  'Phe  prtaliice  of  his 
land  wn« — wheat  atioiit  37A  bushels,  valued  at  TV.  a 
year  ; cotton  to  the  v.nlue  of  {x'rhup*  '£*■{. ; gra(>es  about 
3.»gHli*. ; which,  together  with  millet,  lentils,  and 
other  sundries,  made  up  the  value  of  about  l4‘i/.  sterling. 
ITie  millet,  and  fifty  bushels  of  whe.vt,  the  grapes  and 
itimlry  proihiee  were  ronsniiU'd  by  the  farmer  and  his 
f.imily.  Th<‘ cotton  sold,  niter  the  lord  of  (he  soil  hoil 
taken  hi*  rent,  was  atxml  sullicient  to  pay  the  tax  of  10  )kt 
cent,  on  the  whole  pnalure  to  the  pacha,  i w.-u  not  In- 
f'Tinetl  how  much  land  ho  had  In  enltivatlon;  (here  i<  no 
miH'itre  of  band  ; it  iv  estimated  l>y  the  quantity  of  seed 
iis'.hI  in  sowing,  urthe  number  of  oxen  necessary  topluugh 
it.  'llieydu  not  maiinre  iniuh,  but  allow  the  laud  to 
lie  fallow  every  nUernate  year.  Such  Is  tlie  gcnerai 
sysieiii  of  agriculture  ihrouglioiit  Armenia.”  ((ovig. 
JonrH  , vl.  ‘2U7 — ‘itw. ) The  vine,  ami  iiiuUmrry,  tobacco, 
roitnn.  and  oil,  siiare  the  chief  atteiitbm  of  the  ngri- 
riiUuriets  In  .\'i  itic  'l  urkey,  after  the  production  of  the 
grain*,  Ac.,  m'c>  --  ir^  for  i'timl.  'J'he  eiilutre  of  silk  is 
exten.'lvely  c.ini-d  on  in  several  districts,  but  ospedally 
roimd  Briisa  in  A o i ^•it)or,  where  the  miilb<‘rry-trec  Is 
k<qit  cut  short,  and  reveives  a good  deal  of  careful  at- 
U-iition. 

In  roiiseqiienrc,  however,  of  the  oppressions  practised 
on  tiie  rtbitvaturs,  va^'t  tracts  of  laud  in  Asia  Minor  are 
wholly  dcMTlcHl,  or  oerupleil  only  by  th<*  scanty  mipula- 
tioti  of  a few  wandering  tribes.  Nowhere,  iaUeiM,  is 
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the  destructive  Influence  of  Turkish  misgovcmmeni  so 
ajiparent  as  in  (he  present  state  of  this  celebrat'd  emin- 
try,  favoured  alike  by  situation  and  climate,  and  which, 
in  ni)ti<|uity,  was  the  ««al  of  many  noble  cities,  and 
powerftil  and  refined  nations.  Industry  and  cIviHsatmii 
nave  all  but  disappearetl.  “ No  care  whatever,”  s;iys 
Mr.  Kinneir.  " Is  taken  to  improve  the  l.and;  nor  can 
this  bra  matter  of  surprise,  wnen  we  reflect  th.at  the 
farmer  is  liable  to  Im  turne*l  out  at  a mutneiiL's  Wiirnlng, 
and  is  certain  of  being  taxed  or  iduiidcred  in  exact  pro- 
liortioD  to  the  yearly  produce  of  his  farm.  It  Is  not,  in- 
d>‘ed,  uncommuD,  should  there  be  a prospect  of  a plenti- 
ful harvest,  for  the  crops  upon  the  ground  to  be  sciriil 
by  the  nacha  at  a low  valuation,  and  then  put  up  to 
the  highest  bidder.  This  system,  so  destructive  of  in- 
dustry, may  be  traced  to  the  ill-judged  but  favourite 
policy  of  the  Porte  In  continually  chan^ng  the  guvemurs 
of  their  provinces,  lest  by  being  settled  for  a conibterable 
period  Id  their  governments,  they  should  shake  off  their 
allegiance,  as  many  have  already  done.  The  pnehn, 
therefore,  who,  during  the  short  time  he  remains  In 
favour,  has  not  only  to  fet'd  the  avarice  of  the  Imperial 
ministers,  but  also  to  accumulate  an  independenry  for 
himself  before  his  retirement  from  offlinr,  u he^Iess  of 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  or  of  thos4>  who  are  to  suc- 
ceed him.  and  only  anxious  to  collect  wealth.  We 
eon*«‘quently  observe  that  those  provinces  where  the 
chiefs  maintain  their  indej>eiuience,  are  invariably  the 
richest,  best  peopled,  and  In  every  respect  the  most 
flourishing;  since  they  find  It  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting 
those  part*  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the 
sultan's  officers,  to  place  themselves  under  their  nro- 
teclJoii.  The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
is  in  this  manner  alwiayi  fluctuating,  according  to  tho 
actions  and  dispositions  of  their  respective  rulers.  Moine- 
times  lliey  are  well  jieopled  and  cultivated  ( t speak  com- 
paratively), and  at  others  waste  and  forsaken;  whole 
villages  emigrate  from  one  district  to  another  without 
much  trouble  or  expense,  since  their  houses  are  simple 
and  of  easy  cnnstruction,  and  their  articles  of  furniture 
so  trifling  as  to  be  transported  with  facility  on  the  backs 
of  the  rattle,  which  supply  them  with  milk  during  the 
journey,  and  every  wlierc  find  abundance  of  pasture. 
The  Greeks,  cabl'd  L'roomi  by  their  TurkUh  lords, 
eonstltute  a ronslderable  portion  of  tho  peasantry  iu 
this  p.xrt  of  the  empire,  and  are  not.  iu  my  opinion, 
the  fallen  an<l  lUst.irdly  race  usually  represented.  *I'he 
political  or  religions  institutions  of  a state  aflect,  with- 
out doubt,  the  character  of  a pt'ople,  and  this  is  no 
where  more  ron.spicuout  th.m  throughout  those  quarters 
of  the  gi'iiie  where  the  blighting  d«>ctrlnes  of  >Iahomet 
have  bv'eii  diffim'il.  'Hie  iiiijiist  and  cruel  persecutions 
carried  on  by  the  Turks  have  daiu|>cd  the  Derr  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  and  remiered  dinnist  and  deception  ab*o- 
Inlely  nece«»ary  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perly ; whereas,  under  a more  enlightentHl  and  less  de- 
spotic governnient.  Ihe  n.xtlonal  character  of  that  people 
would  probably  rise  to  the  stand.nrd  of  the  inhabitants 
in  most  of  the  riviiised  eountriei  of  Hnrope.  To  me 
they  have  always  apiieanxl  as  dispiritevi  and  broken- 
hc.vrted  ; lint  at  tiie  same  time  re.ody  to  rise.ifsiiiyported, 
and  crush  their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth.”  (/fsm 
Mfmtr,  4’c  . p.  M.) 

Tliere  are  in  'Fiirkey  great  numbers  of  »heep  and  gnat*, 
the  fle»h  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  animal  food 
of  the  inhuliitaiiU ; but  there  are  proportionally  fewer 
cattle  than  in  other  countries  of  rairoue,  beer  l^ing 
seldom,  ami  v«-al  never  eaten,  liy  the  'J'urks.  llie  vheep 
are  nearly  nil  of  a small,  thic'k-borlwxl  lireed,  with  a 
white  fli't'ce ; mi'fino.  Urge-tailed,  or  oUut  imiirovc*! 
hrei'iii.  are  met  with  only  in  Servia,  into  whiih  they 
were  iritriHiuceil  by  Prince  Milosch,  or  in  Bosnia.  In 
AVallivhu  the  sheep  hare  tall  spiral  horn*,  ami  their 
wmil  is  a principal  source  of  wealtli,  'J  he  pasture* 
there  are  fine  and  extensive,  and  large  flocks  are 
brought  thither  from  'Iran*)  IvaiiU,  tu  l>e  den.Ystnri-d 
tiuring  winter.  At  the  same  M'asmi  the  slun  p frnm  tlie 
UbIe.UmI  of  Cappadocia,  Arc.,  are  driven  Into  the  plain* 
of  N.  Syria;  and  many  of  the  migrntory  Kourd  and 
'J‘nrkm.an  tril>e*  of  Asia  swk  the  twvsiure  Umls  alKmt 
Angora,  Ihe  traders  of  which  town  siipjily  tlieir  various 
wants,  r(*ceiving  in  return  the  wool,  skin*,  and  other 
protluce  of  llieir  fli>rki.  in  w hich  articies  Angora  ha.*  a 
very  considerable  trade,  ((trog.  Jowrn..  vi.  213.)  'Ihc 
rattle  ahing  the  h.xnks  of  tlie  Save  and  DauuiM*  apjirar  to 
U*  a degenerate  Hungarian  brinxl  Those  of  the  mure 
S.  pruvs.  are  dllTerf'nt,  being  of  meviium  site,  and  short- 
horne*!.  Oxen  arc  every  where  employed  In  field  labour. 
Butraloes  are  common.  iNvrticuUrly  In  Biiig.xrta  aud 
'riirace.  In  Bu*nU  Jind  other  \V.  pfov*.  some  tolerably 
gfwtd  ch*-eses.  similar  to  Griiycre,  are  moiie ; but  tho 
cheese  of  most  part*  of  Turkey  i*  in  general  tmv  insipid 
to  suit  our  taste.  In  m.iking  ch<x-sc,  the  milk  of  ewes 
and  goal*  is  tx-irtially  employitl.  but  in  general  only  In 
Ihe  alrtrnce  or  that  ni  the  row  and  buffalo,  Turks  abhor 
the  hog  so  much,  that  tbc)  do  not  generally  permit  its 
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in  the  toviK.  «hrrr  form  the  chief  proportion 
of  the  IH'P  ; Aiui  Koii^  **  that  the  cRrautef  of  hog* 
nrt'  miijr  •iifTcreJ  to  be  (trought  to  Constantinople  at 
certain  |tchods  of  tlie  year,  under  an  especial  flrman." 
(i.  WO.)  Nevertheless,  they  arc  n*ari*ti  in  vast  numbers 
in  N«*rvla,  nosiiia,  and  other  N.  and  W.  provs.,  and,  in 
fact.  c»>nslittiie  the  chief  resource  of  the  .^rvUns.  The 
Turks  are  go<>d  hetrs^'men.  .siul  take  pride  in  their  horses. 
Little  of  that  care  is,  however,  bestowed  oo  them  that  U 
rtimmoii  In  W.  Europe.  They  are  fed  ouly  twice  a-day, 
sometimea  they  arc  not  put  into  itahlei,  and  are  nut 
yroonte\l  and  trimmed  as  in  Europe.  I'hc  horse  of 
Etirot>ean  Turkey  is  generally  of  middle  tiic,  or  rather 
Im-Iow  it,  with  a short  neck,  strong  limbs,  and  a bay, 
chestnut,  reddish  brown,  or  wlilte,  seldom  a grey  colour. 
They  are  usually  fed  on  barley  ; oats  bring  used  fur 
horses  only  in  the  N.W.  provi.  The  horses  of  Asiatic 
'I'lirkry  scfin  to  be  chiefly  of  Arabian  descent.  “'Ilte 
Montrfik  arc  an  oacellciit  race  of  horses,  bred  by  a great 
tribe  of  that  name  on  (iir  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
Armenia  and  Koordistan  a prodigious  number  of  Qne 
animals  might  l>e  |>rucurcd  at  a clicap  rate  for  the 
cavalry ; the  horses  of  Uagilad  arc  lar^,  and  many  of 
them  show  a great  dcid  of  I>Ukx1  ; but  those  bred  in  (lie 
desert  l>ordcr1ng  on  Damascus,  are  upon  the  whole  the 
finest.  I have  heard  of  a poor  Arab  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
refusiug  Sfi,(J00  pi.ntres  fur  a mare  of  that  breed.  Tiie 
only  bliKid-iiorsc  I ever  met  with  in  AsU  Minor  was  bred 
near  Ooscat  to  the  plains  of  L'appadrtcia,  atrd  may  be 
d<‘scende<l  from  that  wliiclt  was  so  mucli  i^mircd  liy  the 
Roniaiis.”  (A'mitcfr'f  , fil'd  iVinor,  p.  ^-)  The  ass 
is  much  used  in  Roumella,  S.  Albania,  Ac.  Mules  ore 
sr.irce  in  those  provs.,  but  very  numerous  in  Monte- 
negro,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Turkey. 

There  are  mines  of  copper,  argentiferous  le^.  Iron,  Ac. 
in  vartoui  parts  of  Ixith  European  and  Asiatic  I'urkey ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  several  of  the  mountain 
chains,  which  bound  or  intersect  the  Turkish  provs.,  con- 
tain ores,  not  only  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious,  me- 
tals. The  Walhirnian  and  Molilaviringlpsictcollect  from 
the  (teds  of  the  rivers  pellets  of  gold  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  silver,  by  me.ans  of  which  they  arcenahle<l  to 
|kiy  into  the  treasury  the  annual  tribute'  of  a drachm  of 
gold  imposed  upon  each  man.  Hut  mining  industry  is 
not  profitable  In  Turkey  from  various  causes.  **  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines 
with  economy  is  jK-rhaps  one  cause  of  llie  ncglt'ct  with 
which  the  Ottomans  ap[w*ar  to  treat  this  source  of 
wealth  ; but  (he  chief  obstacle  lo  exploration  Is  the  ra- 
|tacity  nf  government,  which  would  seise  u|ion  the  adv.tit- 
lages  of  any  new  discovery,  and  subject  the  provinciaiists 
to  the  unrrcom}>cnsed  lalwur  of  opening  the  mines  end 
extracting  the  i>re.'*  ( ThomUm,  it.  31, 32.)  Asphaltum, 
nitre,  salt  In  \VaIlarhi.t,  Ac.,  and  co^  In  Bulgaria,  are 
among  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  but  are  by  no 
means  raisinl  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  under  a 
liberal  political  svstem.  Between  EUVi-sbelir  and  Servi- 
llissar,  ill  .\tia  Minor,  the  substance  called  tnccrscAdwm, 
so  much  UM'ii  for  Gcnnan  pipes,  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities. A specimen,  procurra  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  at  this 
pUee.  fresh  from  (he  mines,  proves  it  to  bv  a hydrated 
■ilirate  of  magnesia.  It  is  a porous  friable  stone,  almost 
entirely  ct«n|H>sed  of  small-gralninl  vitri-ous  or  iranspa- 
rent  felspar,  decomposing  ami  passing  into  a variety  of 
porcel.'iin  earth.  (Ireat  quantities  of  pipe-bowls  are 
manufactured  from  this  material,  and  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  cxpoit  Into  Cfcrmany,  Ac.  {Ceog.JoMrn., 
X.  ■i'Kj.  491.  ; Ctarke't  Trav.,  Ac.) 

The  manujaeturtt  of  Turkey  are  more  numerous,  and 
displav  greater  exrelleiice,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pectsHi  in  a country  so  b.-\ckward  In  tlio  arts  : Indeed,  her 
success  ill  m.inufacturing  industry  is.  upon  the  whole, 
greater  than  that  of  several  r'Uintrlpi  ranking  higher  in 
ciilllsallon.  Thornton,  who  though  somewhat  imrtial  to 
the  Turks,  Is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  authority,  says, 
■ I know  not  w hether  Eairope  can  equal,  but  certainly 
( cannot  surpos*.  the  Turks  In  several  of  their  m.mu- 
factures.  'Fhc  tathit  and  silk  stuflk.  tlic  velrets  of 
Briisa  and  Abq'P'**  the  serges  and  camlets  of  Angara, 
the  crapes  and  g.auies  of  Salonica.  (he  printed  muslins  of 
t'onstantinopir,  the  r.irpets  of  Smyrna,  and  the  silk, 
linen,  ami  enttnn  stu(r>  of  C.'Uro,  5vcio.  Magnesia.  Tokat, 
ami  Costamb<d.  esUhlish  a fAvourable,  Imt  not  an  un- 
fair, rritcHnn  of  tiieir  general  skill  ami  industry,  'i'he 
Workmen  of  Contbintinnidc,  In  the  opinion  of  Spun,  cx- 
erlle«l  those  of  Fr;mre  in  many  of  the  inferior  trades. 
They  still  praeti  .e  all  that  they  found  prarii^e*! ; but, 
from  an  indolence  with  rri>{K*rt  to  innovation,  they  have 
not  introduceil  nr  encouiagi'd  several  iiM'ful  or  chigntit 
arts  of  later  tnventimi  Tiiey  rail  Ui  no  foreign  ossist- 
juire  to  work  their  mines : from  their  own  quarries  their 
r>wn  latxHir  extracts  the  marble,  nitd  more  ordinary 
Slone  which  is  c>mp|ny«'d  in  their  public  buildings.  Their 
marine  arrhitertiire  is  by  no  means  contnnpttblc,  and 
(heir  barges  and  smaller  t>oats  are  of  the  most  gracefnl 
»oo«trurUon.  Their  fmindery  of  brass  cannon  Inu  been 
lunch  admired,  and  thdr  musket  and  pistol  barrels,  and 


particularly  their  sword  blades  (thotigh  the  sword  bladcf 
of  Damascus  are  not  so  famous  as  formerly)  are  bcU  In 
reat  estimation  even  by  foreigners.”  {Pret.  StaU  qf 
uriry,  i.  C7,  CH.)  Their  manufactures  of  Morocco  and 
other  leather,  and  of  gold  aitd  silver  lace,  A«-  deserve 
also  to  bo  menlioited  with  praise. 

But  if  the  Turks  Iw  more  tuccessfiil  in  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  useful  arts  th.Tn  is  commonly  supposed,  they 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  are  necessa- 
rily ignorant  of  the  higher  sciences.  ” Their  buildings 
are  rude  Incoherent  coi)iL*s,  possessing  neither  the  sim- 
plicity nor  unity  of  original  Invention.  Heavy  In  their 
proportions,  they  are  Imposing  only  from  their  Mtk  : the 
>aru  do  not  harmonise,  nor  are  they  subservient  to  oo* 
caJing  pritxripie ) (be  details  are  both  In  taste  and 
execution  ; the  decorations  have  no  use.  no  meaning,  no 
connection  with  the  general  design ; there  U nothing 
which  Indicates  (he  roncc]>tlons  of  genius.  The  energies 
of  the  latter  are  chilled  and  repressed  ^ the  monotony 
of  Turkish  habits  and  the  austerity  or  their  customs. 
Their  cltu*s  are  not  adorned  with  nubile  nsoauments 
whose  object  is  to  enliven  or  to  eml>eilish.  'Die  circus, 
the  fnnmi.  the  theatre,  the  pyraodd,  the  nbelUk,  the 
column,  the  triumplial  arch,  are  interdicted  by  their 
prejudices.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are  their  only 
public  pleasures.  Tlieir  temples,  their  baths,  their  foun- 
tains, and  sepulchral  monuments,  are  the  only  structures 
on  which  (hey  bestow  any  ornament.  Taste  is  rarely 
exerted  in  other  edifices  of  public  utility,  kkani  and 
6excx/iiis,  bridges  and  aqueducta  Sculpture  in  wood  or 
In  stucco,  and  the  engraving  of  inscri|»tions  on  monu- 
ments or  seals,  are  performed  with  neatness  and  adinl. 
rable  precision ; ana  the  ceilings  and  wainscoting  of 
rooms,  and  the  carved  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  Turk- 
ish hoiises,  show  dexterity  and  even  taste.  But  their 
alntings,  limited  to  landsca|ie  or  architecture,  havw 
tile  merit  either  In  design  or  execution;  proportion  Is 
ill  observed,  and  the  rules  of  perstiecliva  are  unknown, 
lliey  reckon  time  by  lunar  revolutions,  so  thtU  in  the 
space  of  33  years  the  Turkish  months  pass  throu^  every 
season.  Tneir  knowk*dgc  of  geograpny  does  nut  extend 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  tlicir  empire.  Their  surgery  Is 
rude,  from  want  of  scleucc,  of  skill,  and  of  instruments.** 
(Jbid.,  ftl— 77.) 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  codon  stuffs  in  Turkey 
is  pretty  general ; and  Cannablch  estimated  the  cnii- 
sumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Turkish  empire  at  30,000 
bales  a year,  10,000  of  w hieb  are  consumed  (u  the  fabrics 
of  Thessaly  alone  ( Haiuib.  der  Ueog.),  the  (test  Turkish 
yam  being  mode  in  this  pruv.  L'rquliart  says,  that 
in  the  S.  provs.  the  )x>orest  family  requires  20  oket 
ofuncteaned  cotton,  and  10  of  wool,  for  its  yearly  con- 
sumption : and  the  manufacture  of  these  materials  oc- 
cupies a large  share  of  the  peas.)nt's  iu-door  labour. 
Handkercliiefs,  shitting,  long-cloths,  napkins,  coarse 
cotton  stuffs,  and  riotning  (n  general,  are  the  goods 
principally  produced  by  their  looms;  and,  according  to 
Urqiihart,  24,()0U,0(<0  Kh.  of  cotton  manufactures,  worth 
5.000,000/.  are  made  annually  in  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  (p.  1.50. ) Very  little  deficndence  can,  however, 
be  placed  on  these  statements;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  native  manufitctiirers,  who  produce  goods 
not  for  domestic  consumption  but  for  sale,  have  been 
involved  in  the  arealest  distress  in  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  English  and  other  foreign  goods.  The 
nianuforluro  nf  cotton  yam  has  been  especially  Interfered 
with,  and  Emglish  cotton  twist  is  now  generally  us«-d  fur 
warp  in  such  Turkish  looms  as  are  biIIi  at  work,  and  is 
an  article  of  increasing  consumption. 

The  ciwtracrcc  of  Turkey  owes  most  part  of  its  activity 
to  (he  immunities  and  protection  enjoyed  by  those  rii- 
gageil  Id  it ; which  are  noi  extended  to  tiwilviduali 
occupied  in  other  avocations.  The  cultivator  of  the 
soil  IS  ever  a helpless  prey  to  injustice  and  otipression, 
and  the  manufacturer  has  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the 
common  insecurity ; he  is  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  cannot 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  li>cal  governor.  'Die  raw 
material  mono{K>lixed  by  a In*)'  or  (iy<tn  may  be  forced 
upon  him  at  more  tlinn  its  fair  value,  and  perlia{>s 
its  quality  may  be  inferior  ; fim-s  may  imposed  on 
l»iin ; ho  may  l*e  taken  for  fnrcwl  lalxiur,  or  troops 
may  bi* quartered  on  hli  w«>rkshnp.  (Crqukart.  p.  139.) 
It  was  not  till  1K37  that  a firman  was  issut'd  by  the 
sultan  allowing  the  free  exportation  of  whe.nt  to 
foreign  countries.  Tlie  Tiirklslt  gov.  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  grain  from  any 
part  of  the  empire  till  Constantinople  had  been  first  abun. 
dantly  siippHed.  In  this  siew.  tlir  principal  corn-growing 
prova  w ere  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  officers  of  the  suit  in 
a quantity  of  wheat  »*qual  to  bIkhiI  a 12th  part  of  llic 
produce  of  their  harvests.  Tills  contribution  was  calli-d 
ultra.  'Die  taliragi.  or  cnUectors,  on  receiving  the 
com  from  the  proprietor,  joild  him  20  (karas  for  every 
kilo  (alKUit  GOIbs.h  The  total  qu.mtitT  of  com  thus 
purchased  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  amounted  to 
about  l.OfKi.noo  kilos  a year:  this  was  sent  by  sea  to 
Couiiantiiiople,  and  lodgcsl  in  public  granaries  oo  the 
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N.  side  of  the  harbriur.  As  this  stock  wss  conshiertnJ  a < 
resourro  against  times  of  scarcity,  it  was  not  di'itrlbuti>(l 
till  it  began  to  Ih?  damaged,  unle»s  wlicn  it  could  be  siild 
with  considerable  benefit,  'lliii  frequently  happeneti ; 
for  individuals  were  not  suffered  to  lay  up  their  corn  in 
magazines  to  re*seil  in  a siiiuiar  manner;  and  Olivier 
estimated  the  yearly  produce  of  this  monopoly  at  10.00*) 
purses,  or  •‘t.rMM.bObO  Jdastres.  After  the  treaty  ahlrlt 
opened  the  Black  Sea  to  tlio  commerce  of  foreign  na- 
tions, vessels  with  cargoes  from  the  Itusstan  ports  were  I 
.iliowed  the  free  passage  of  Che  Bosphorus  and  Hel- 
lespont; "a  privilege,”  says  I'homton,  “so  important, 
that  1 have  known  ships,  which  had  surreptitlmisly 
Ioad«!d  wheat,  liie  proiUice  of  the  Turkish  provt.,  sail  to 
the  Buisian  port  of  Odessa,  and  iiiliject  themu'Ivci  to 
the  delays  and  expenses  of  perfomiing  quarantine,  pay- 
ing the  harbour  ures  and  custom-house  duties,  for  no 
other  purpose  thiui  to  obtain  a ccrtilical(>  of  their  cargo 
being  the  produce  of  Russia,  and  thereby  rescuing  it 
from  the  vexations  and  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Turkish  m/rt."  (I.  45d.)  Other  articles  of  urovision, 
such  as  sheep,  oxen,  butler,  cheese,  wax,  taUow.  Ac., 
used  to  be  bought  up  in  the  same  manner  by  the  officers 
of  government  at  their  own  pnee;  i>iit  probably  this 
system  has  now  been  in  great  |>art  at^livhed ; and  except 
in  the  article  of  nrovlsiuns,  no  restriction  on  commerce 
ever  existed  In  liirkcy.  All  foreign  articles  may  be  im- 
l>urtMl  into  the  Turkish  ports,  without  let  or  hindrance 
of  any  kind,  on  (Ukyment  of  an  import  duty  of  3 per  cent. 
<nf  ea/orem  ; ana  all  articles  or  foreign  and  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture  may  be  freely  conveyed  all  over 
tlie  empire.  Her  commercUl  system  U,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
best  feature  in  the  policy  of  Turkey. 

The  internal  traiHc  of  Turkey  is  greatly  impeded  by 
the  badness  or  rather  total  defiricncyof  roads.  Burgess 
says  the  sultan  has  not  an  inch  of  ro^  in  his  dominions, 
which  would  not,  in  any  civilized  country,  l>e  indicted  as 
a nuisance.  (6'rccrr  ama  tMr  n.H3.)  Accordingly, 

ill  many  provs.,  particularly  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia, 
the  cominuiiicatloD  between  different  places  is  quite  cut 
off  ill  winter,  unless  they  can  correstmtid  hy  sea.  Wheel- 
carrbiges  arc  of  course  disused;  and  the  caravans  of 
mcrch.'vnts,  from  Hungary  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  consist 
of  horses  and  cameU,  by  which  almost  ail  raercliniidisc  Is 
convf7*>d.  In  Kur«*pean  Turk**y.  alter  the  capital,  Ad- 
riauopleand  S.a1uiiica  are  tlic  chief  centres  of  trade,  and 
liie  first  being  the  great  fii-fi6t  fur  nil  the  g<KMls  coining 
by  land  to  Constantinople  from  England.  France,  and 
Austria,  supplies  all  tho  fairs  throughout  liouraelia  and 
Bulgaria.  ( AVppcPi  Joumep  across  the  BalAon,  p.  255.) 
Next  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo  is  inc  chief  seat  of  commerce  iu 
Asia.  Caravans  bring  thither  pearls,  shawls,  liidlauand 
Chinese  goods,  from  Uusvorah  and  Bagdad  ; camels  from 
Arabia  ; cotton  stuffs  and  thread,  Morocco  leather,  goat’s 
hair  and  galls  from  tlie  [lachaUci  of  Mosul,  Uiartoklr, 
Orfa,  Alntab,  Ac.  ; furs,  goat’s  hair,  wax.  gum  ammo- 
niac, Ac.,  from  \*an,  Erzeroiim,  and  Kars;  silk,  cop> 
pe^  furs,  and  linens,  from  Asia  Minor;  silk,  Mocha 
cufn.'e,  soap,  scented  woods.  araiicrgrU,  drugs,  and  pearls, 
from  Syria  and  Arabia;  rice,  cofft^e,  and  P.g)'Mtan  pro- 
ibic*>,  from  Latakia;  silk  manufactures  from  Briisaand 
Damascus ; European  cotton  and  woollen  stuffk,  printed 
muslins,  hardware,  watches,  wrought  amber,  and  fur, 
from  Smynia  ami  Constantinople.  'The  principal  articles 
of  export  are,  sheep's  wool,  goat's  hair,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  (from  Senria,  &c.),  hides,  bare  skins,  wheat,  raw 
cotton  and  silk,  tobacco,  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  mastic 
and  other  gums,  gall-nuts,  vallonea,  IcHvhes,  honey, 
wax.  s.t(n-on.  madder,  anise  and  linseod,  turpentine,  saf- 
flower. meerKhaum  pi(irs.  whetstones,  car{H>ts,  silk  and 
cuttnii  fabrics,  leather,  coirner  and  metallic  wares,  orpl^ 
inent.  Ac.,  with  Arabi.in,  Persian.  Indian,  and  Chinene 
goods.  The  princijial  imiwrts  are  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods,  colonial  proilucls  and  dye  itiiiTk,  hardware 
ami  earthenware.  pa|*cr,  furs,  Ac.  The  British  trade  in 
Maiiclu>»ter,  <jSla»gow,  Binnlngh.im,aud  Siieffield  manu- 
facturos,  ami  other  British  produce,  has,  however.  Iieen 
steadily  increasing  during  the  lost  10  years.  Subjoined 
Is  an 

Accoi'nt  showing  the  Quantities  of  tho  Principal  Articles 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkey*,  in 
1H3M,  1K39,  and  1840.  [See  tup  of  next  column.] 

The  wealthier  class  of  Turks  are  generally  too  apathe- 
tic and  indolent  for  commercial  ptirsuiu,  which  they 
leave  to  the  Greeks,  Armenlaus,  Amaouts,  and  Jews. 

**  'I'be  extreme  simplicity  of  commerce,  from  tho  absence 
nf  ail  legislation  on  the  subject,  Is  visible  in  the  establish- 
nieiit  of  a merchant : no  books,  save  one  of  common 
viitry,  are  kept ; no  crc«liu  :irr  given ; no  bills  discounted ; 
no  bunds,  nor  even  receipts : liie  transactions  are  all  for 

* In  thy  offldal  secnanM,  the  comment  of  Turkpf  is  not  cUsUti- 

guUlsal  fWmi  tlviit  of  Uroccy  N.  of  tbe  lahunui  hui  tby  latter  Is 
quiiy  Inconsidcnl^. 
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ready  money  ; no  fictitious  capital  is  created  ; no  risk  or 
loss  from  luMiknipicy  to  incur.  A merchant,  whose  capi- 
tal may  exceed  ‘io.rxMi/L,  will,  wry  |KMslbly,  be  without  a 
clerk  ; and  a small  box,  which  ho  places  on  his  carpi't, 
and  leans  his  elbow  upon,  encloses,  at  once,  his  bank  and 
counting  house.”  ( r.'r7«A<Tr/.  136.) 

Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras  of  3 aspers 
each  ; or  in  purses  of.VM)  piastres.  But  the  rate  of  ex- 
change Is  fery  variable,  on  nrcfiuiit  of  tlie  contioual  de- 
terioration of  the  coin.  In  ixio,  the  pound  sterling  was 
worth  only  l‘i  piastres ; but  in  Ih39,  it  was  equivalent 
to  104,  ano  in  1842  is  worth  nearly  120  ! The  most  com- 
mon measures  and  weights  arc  the  oke  = about  34  lbs., 
and  the  quintal  of  44  oki>s.  The  arschliie  a 3 R.  Kngl. 
Distance  is  commonly  measured  by  the  hour  b about 
3 m. 

(iovemment,  <^c.  — Chlteaubriand  said  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  It  was  an  absolute  despotism,  tem- 
per^ by  regicide  I In  truth  and  reality,  however, 
the  government  of  Turkey  is  a spcclri  of  theocracy. 
The  grand  seignior  is  supposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  an<i 
vice-gerent  ol  the  prophet,  and  ron*e«)uently,  also,  hi 
some  degree,  of  the  Deity  himself.  But  though,  at  first 
sight,  this  may  appear  to  conf(*r  all  hut  unlimiU'd  powers 
on  tho  sovorv'fgn  ; and  though,  in  some  respects,  it  cer- 
tainly gives  voiy  great  latitude  to  his  actions,  it  at  tho 
s.ame  Ume  subjects  him  to  various  restraints  and  Bmi- 
latloni,  wliich  he  dares  not  contemn  or  break  tlirough. 
His  auth«irity,  in  fact,  is  princinallv  bottomed  on  tho 
Koran  ; and  were  he  to  abandon  its  doctrines,  and  to  act 
In  the  teeth  of  Us  precepts,  or  those  dciiui'od  from  it  by 
eminent  commentators,  and  sanctioued  by  custom,  tho 
foundations  of  hit  authority  would  be  loosened,  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  would  be  regained 
as  a usurper  whom  it  is  meritorious  to  dethrone.  Hence, 
though  absolute  in  some  rest>rctt.  the  power  of  the  grand 
seignior  is,  in  otheri,  in  tiie  l<ist  degn-e  llmitt^  He  may 
put  those  eugngixi  in  his  u^rvlcu  to  ilealh  at  pleosuie,  but 
were  he  to  interfere  In  any  w.aywilli  properly  left  iu 
trust  to  a nioiqiie,  or  to  outrage  tiip  law  by  dlriuklng  wine 
in  public,  liu  w ould  run  a great  ri»k  of  exciting  mscoii- 
teiit,  and  If  he  pcrtlsU-d  iu  such  conduct,  of  being  de- 
throned. 

” ITie  Turks,”  says  an  accurate  observer,  ” learn  verr 
early  that,  if  Uic  prince  be  of  rigiit  divine,  he  fouiKls  ft 
on  tne  Koran  ; that  he  is  eonstltuted  such  by  tbe  sacred 
code  of  laws,  which,  as  a true  believer,  he  has  studied, 
and  knew,  before  his  ocreisiou  to  the  throne,  it  would 
ever  be  his  duly  to  ol*M-rve  i and  that,  consequently,  he 
it  as  much  bound  and  lied  by  all  those  laws  as  they 
themselves  are. 

" This  is  to  explicitly  and  fully  laid  down  in  tbo 
Koran,  that  Muhammid  thought  it  necessary  to  throw  la 
rules  of  exceirilon  expressly  fur  himself. 

“ Hence,  when  the  peonfe  are  notoriously  aggrieved  ; 
their  property  or  that  of  the  church  repeatedi)  violated  ; 
wlieii  the  prince  will  riot  in  bloo<t.  or  carry  on  an  un- 
successful war ; they  appeal  to  Uvr,  pronoimce  him 
an  infidel,  a tyrant,  unjust,  incapable  to  govern  ; and. 
In  consequence,  dr{>ose.  Imprison,  ami  destr«.>y  him.” 
(l*ortcr's  Obserraliims  <m  the  Turks,  L lOU.,  1‘imocd.) 
And  eve^  one  who  has  any  knowledge,  how  slender 
foever,  of  Turkish  history,  it  aware  that  Uilt  principle 
has  nut  been  inoperative  ; and  that  the  Turks  have,  over 
and  over  again,  exercised  the  right  of  resistance  to  what 
they  looked  U]Km  as  arbitrary  power. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
this  depi’Ddmceof  the  sultan  on  tlie  Koran,  though  It 
limits,  m some  degree,  his  power  to  tyrannise’  over  his 
subjects,  opposes,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  bis  attempts  to  introduce  any  organic 
changes,  how  expetlient  or  necessary  soever.  The 
rights  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  living  in  tbe 
Turkish  empire,  who  have  not  embraced  the  reli^ou  of 
the  conquerors,  it  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
Koran,  And  hence  the  difficulty  — without,  as  it  wcie. 
overturning  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  monarchy 
rests  — of  effecting  any  material  changes  In  the  situation 
of  the  dependent  population.  The  I'urki  cannot,  unless 
they  abandon  their  own  religion,  amalgamate  with  them, 
or  raise  them  to  the  tame  level  as  themselves  ; so  that 
the  DoUoD  must  always  consist  of  two  distinct  parts— 
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ihe TurkUJi,  or  ruUng  portion;  and  the  raynh*. or  luU- 
jU)taloil  itiiideU,  who  exi»t  U|>un  nulTcrancr.  aixl  who  can 
iicTer  Arrive  at  Any  Kituntitm  of  powrr  or  iinohimriit. 
The  rharncter  of  ti»e  M<»hAmrnMlan  reli^on  ii.  In  irnth, 
Qti  all  but  iutiiperabic  ol>»tArlu  U>  any  thiuK  like  rral 
rfform.  Though  )c««  intnh'rAiit  than  many  other*,  it 
im-iilcatf**  on  the  mind  of  it*  vrHarir*  the  nuut  exalted 
iileat  of  their  own  lm|K>rtance.  and  the  moct  profound 
contempt  for  ail  »ort»  of  uni»elie»er*.  There  may,  no 
doiiht,  he  an  imitation  of  Kiiropean  tactic*,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  goinctliiug  like  the  practice*  and  Id. 
ktitutioni  that  prevail  In  Kuro|>can  state* ; hut  it  i* 
im(Mi*<ibie.  *o  long  a*  the  religion  of  the  prophet  main- 
tain*  it*  asceiKlancy,  that  they  run  hare  any  c<mfideru)>le 
inHitence.  Submiatiun  to  their  power  ha*  saved  the  un- 
Iteliering  populatkiu  of  the  country  from  death  ; hut 
nothing  khort  of  their  embracing  the  religion  of  the  con- 
queror* can  rnectuaily  protect  them  from  Insult  and 
contempt,  and  cousequcntly,  also,  from  extortion  and 
tyranny. 

'ilie  grand  •eifmior  is  as«l»ted  In  the  government  of  the 
empire  hy  a cabinet-cnuncil  or  dipan,  consisting  of  the 

iiniiHpal  minikiers  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  mufti  or 
lewl  of  the  law.  Until  very  recently  the  sultans  were  in 
the  habit  of  delegating  the  greater  portion  of  their  autho- 
rity to  the  grand  vialer  (emcr  azrtn),  who  hecaroe,  as  it 
were,  regent  of  the  empire,  twing  at  the  head  of  the  dvii 
government,  and  generalissimo  of  the  military  and  naval 
fi»rce*.  But  of  late  years  the  power*  of  this  high  func- 
tionary have  iHvn  very  much  curtaihil.  Imtesd.  the 
place  WAS  wholly  aimlished  by  the  late,  thmigh  it  has  tMM'n 
revlvisi  by  the  present.  em|>eror.  The  functions  of  tire 
olber  mir>lster»  corre»in>mi  with  those  of  minister  for 
foreign  affair*  (rcM  ^f'ndi),  of  the  interior,  commerce, 
and  finance  <r<rt’crrf.ir),  and  of  a commander  in  chief 
i*eratkitr),  a grand  a.lmtral,  &c.  I'lie  court  of  Cam- 
kianlinople  Is  generaily  known  in  other  Kuropean  coun- 
tries hr  the  title  of  tiie  Subiimc  Porte,  a aesignatlon 
derivwl  from  the  Pab  Httmaifon.  or  principal  outer  gate 
of  the  seraglio,  whence  the  hatti  *cberiffs,  or  imperial 
edicts,  are  usually  issued. 

The  iMrik-tU-iilam  (mufti ),  or  head  of  Ihe  clergy  and 
chief  interpreter  of  the  Koran  and  the  canonical  laws,  it 
a very  important  functionary.  He  nominate*  to  all  tiie 
principal  office*  in  ciuirch  and  law  ; and  tiikcs  precedence 
of  every  other  subject  In  the  empire,  even  of  the  grand 
vitier.  On  most  great  occasions  the  sultan  applies  to 
the  sheik-ul-lslam  for  a /riwa,  or  legal  opinion,  to  as- 
certain whether  his  inteinhil  courss*  of  actum  lx*  in  ac- 
cordance with  thV  Koran.  But  this  is  not  indispensable, 
and  has  very  rarely  Ix^n  refused.  l..atterty,  too,  the 
opinions  of  the  mufti  have  (teenme  of  less  importance. 

The  mufti  it  always  chosen  from  the  uJi'ttut,  a Inxly 
comprising  the  clergy  witli  the  Interpreters  and  ad- 
inlniftrators  of  the  law.  But,  though  they  all  study 
together,  the  lawyers  .vnd  jmlges  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  clergy  ; it  In-lng  left  to  every  young  man  brought  up 
in  <mc  of  the  colU*ge*  of  the  order  to  determine  for  him- 
»rir.  when  he  has  attained  a proper  age  and  acquired  a 
•ufticlcnt  stock  of  learning,  whether  he  will  hn'ome  a 
priest,  or  a doctor  of  law.  or  a judge : but  it  is  to  the 
latter,  or  the  lawyers,  that  the  title  of  ulema  is  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriated. 

'llirongnoul  Turkey,  (he  ministers  of  religion  are  all 
subordinate  to  Ihe  civil  authorities,  who  exercise  over 
them  the  power*  of  diocesan*.  Mngislralev  may  super- 
sede and  remove  clergymen  who  misconduct  thenikclves, 
or  who  are  um^qual  to  the  pro|H.*r  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  office.  I’he  magistrate*  themselves  may  also, 
whenever  ther  judge  proper,  iierfonn  all  the  sarerdoul 
ftinctinn*  ; and  it  i«  In  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  jolneil  to 
the  inrtiienre  which  they  derive  from  (heir  judicial  jKiwer 
and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so  markixl  a pre-eint- 
ui'nn*.  and  so  pre|Mimlerant  ait  authority,  over  the  uiinis- 
ter*  of  imblic  worship.  {Tkornton,  i.  rid.) 

The  menilHTs  of  Uie  ulema  consiilule  a sort  of  aristo- 
cracy. They  pay  no  taxes  or  public  imposts,  ami,  by  a 
iieculiar  privilege,  llndr  propiTtyis  heri'dilary  in  their 
families,  and  is  not  liable  to  arbitrary  rmitiscatiuns. 
Their  person*  are  sacred ; their  IiIikkI  may  on  no  ac- 
count !>*•  »he«i ; nor  can  they  1>e  legally  pimi»hed  in  any 
way  imt  by  Imprlummeni  and  exile.  It  it  to  In*  oltserred. 
however,  tiiat  the  power  anvl  dignily  of  the  ulemas  are  not 
hereitltnry  In  Individuals,  but  in  the  order.  Formerly 
they  hetit  their  offices  for  life ; but  alront  the  end  of  the 
I7ln  o'litury  they  were  made  removable  nl  pleasure,  like 
ail  other  public  mnethmarie*.  They  iii»w  are  appoIntr-U 
only  for  a year.  Kach  individual,  however,  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  the  order,  independently  of  hi*  holding  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  public  I'mploynient.  There  have 
been  inutances  of  muftis  declining  to  oliry  the  command* 
of  tile  graiui  seignior,  and  of  their  remoiiitrotlng  with  him 
on  tiie  impropriety  nr  illegality  of  hi*  conduct : though,  as 
the  sultan  makes  the  mufti,  and  can  depose  and  exile  him 
At  pleasure,  iwh  comluct  roust  ucce*s.arlly  be  very  rare. 
rNccjit  when  some  formUlolde  conspiracy  Is  on  fool,  ami 
when  the  puwrrt  of  the  sultan  are  ronsetpicntly  cirtnm- 


scrilved.  In  the  reign  ofMostapha.  the  pco|ile  put  to  death 
the  mufti  fur  having,  a*  they  allegetl,  misled  (he  sultan, 
fantemir  says,  lliat  Murail  1 V.  commanded  a multi  to  be 
pc>und«d  in  a roarblo  mortar,  saying,  that  heads,  whose 
dignity  exempts  them  from  the  sword,  ought  to  be  struck 
with  the  jH-klle  ! lait  the  fact  is  dmibttul.  {Thomtom. 
i.  130.)  Speaking  genernlly,  the  inSiience  of  the  mufti 
and  uiema  1*  uniforniiy  oppiNsevi  to  all  measures  of  refurm ; 
at  ie;ut.  to  such  as  might  be  sii|  |M>sod  to  militate  in  any 
way  against  the  peculiar  dottrtuc*  and  regulations  ca- 
forcrxl  by  the  Koran. 

Beside*  the  ulema,  there  is  a privileged  order,  limited 
to  the  desci-ndants  of  Moiiammed  by  his  daugiiter  Fa- 
tima. These  arc  call(*d  ourura,  or  ami*ers.  have  *ynd 
prefixed  to  their  nanirk.  and  are  authorised  to  wear  green 
(urivans.  Inasmttch,  however,  as  they  arc  very  numt*- 
roiis,  oomra,  like  brahmins  in  India,  are  found  in  even 
the  moat  abject  ranks  of  life. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  extremely  rude, 
and  is  practically,  tndev<i,  little  else  than  a tissue  t«f 
abuse*.  Huroivean  Turkey  w.vs  formerly  divided  Into  tho 
two  great  goveminents,  orrjuieie,  of  Uuiimelin  and  lh»*- 
ni.a;  the  former  uf  which  was  subdivided  into  IG  san- 
Jiacks,  or  great  gnvernnn  i>ls.  or  pachaliks,  oihI  the 
latter  into  7,  beside*  some  Inferior  governments.  Tlio 
iNtwer  of  the  pachas  v*ithin  their  respective  district*  is. 
In  many  rei|»ects,  uiilliDiU-d.  They  have  under  tiiem 
tmutriitns,  or  sul>-ivarhas,  to  whom  they  di'Iegate  a 
portion  of  their  authority,  and  who  watch  over  a cer- 
tain extent  of  territory.  Hvery  |>acha,  or  governor,  is 
siipposetf  to  reprcM-nt  the  sovereign  within  the  limits  ol 
his  own  jurisUletiun,  is  invested  wish  his  authority, 
ami  exercises  bis  prerogatives  in  all  thdr  plenitude. 
Nominally,  however,  contentious  jurisdiction,  or  the 
delermimiig  differences  iN  twcrn  subjects,  is  left  to  Ihe 
cadi,  nr  judge,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  ttf  raus- 
sulman  government  and  the  practice  of  the  sultan. 

formerly  (he  pachaliks  (or  rather  bryU-rbejfUkt,  for 
such  was  the  name  given  to  the  larger  government*) 
were  much  more  extensive  than  at  present;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  a parha,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  govermrent.  having  surcei*di*d  in  getting  his  crea- 
tures niavle  pachas  of  the  kurroumiitig  governments,  ac- 
qtiircfl  such  a degriH*  of  tx)wer  a*  to  Ik*  able  to  cast  o(T 
his  allegiance,  and  defy  the  stilUn.  Uatteriv.  however, 
it  has  been  the  |>olicy  of  the  government  to  tfiminish  tho 
sanjiarks,  and  su  to  lessen  the  danger  of  iiisurr«*ctlon  oii 
the  part  of  the  |>achas.  The  latter  arc  amaviiiUii  onijr 
for  a single  year  ; and  the  limits  of  the  different  iiaclta* 
lik*  are  t>elng  constantly  changed,  {lioue,  iii.  IHI.  &c.) 

All  mussulnirn,  how  humble  soever  their  oricin,  arc 
ellgilile  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  tiie  state*. 
In  Turkey,  birth  confer*  no  privilege,  all  trvte  bi'Hevcra 
being  eqii'al  in  the  exo  of  the  law.  But  this  sound  prin- 
ciple Is  rendered  of  little  or  no  v.iluc,  or  rather  posi- 
tively injurious,  by  every  thing  l>eing  made  to  deiwiul  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  sultan.  With  Ihe  oxcetdion,  indeed, 
of  the  law  and  (lie  church,  no  previous  study  nr  prepara- 
tion, notliing.  in  short,  but  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
which  is  niovl  frequ«*iiily  olg.-iiuetl  by  the  most  unworthy 
acts,  is  required  to  i'iev.ite  individuals  from  the  very  low  - 
e»t  to  tlie  wry  hishest  slatiuns  2 Ami  hence  It  I*,  that 
thnueii  Individuals  be  sometimes  found  in  Turkey  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  (he  sitviations  they  fill,  these  arc 
very  rare  exceptions,  incajiacity  and  unfitness  for  their 
duties  Iving  tliedislinguikiiing  characteristics  of  Turkish 
functionaries. 

Till  this  vicious  syMom  l>e  wholly  abitmlnnetl,  and  in- 
divldti.als  f«  appointed  to  important  situations  from  other 
motives  than  the  mere  caprice  i>f  the  *iilt.'in.  it  i*  nuga- 
tory to  suppose  theie  can  he  any*  *ub»tnntial  improve- 
ment. In  thi*i  res|H*c(,  iiouever.  lillle  onto  progress  has 
huherto  been  m;uli*.  Wlieii  Markii.tl  Mnrmoiit  visil<rvt 
('oiisUntiiuiple.  tow.'mis  the  clo*e  nf  llie  late  siiitaii'a 
ri'igii.  who  had  been  enUed.  and  not  wUltout  rca*4>n, 
tiie  Turkish  reformer,  a bl.uk  euiuich  w.vs  a geni-r.-il  uf 
brigade  ; and  Achrn«*t  I’.vch.v.  who  w;u«  (hen  a general  uf 
r.'iv.ilry,  h:ui  l>rett  l>red  a shoemaker,  and  practivol  at  .a 
more  rev'ent  p<*riod  a*  a watcrni.au  >n  Ihe  harbour  2 .And 
a short  while  suliseqneiit  to  (his  the  same  .Achmet  i'acha 
was  made  capilan  porAti.  or  hi^h  admiral  of  the  (h'ct, 
of  the  duties  of  vrliich  station,  it  iw  hardly  ntres-ary  to 
ndtl.  lie  knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  the  I’rmrtpia  of 
Newt«»n.  This,  we  apprehend,  may  Ih*  l.ikrti  ns  a pretty 
fair  snecimim  of  'I'urkltli  relonn.  Marshal  Marninnt, 
who  Is  a inoHt  iiileiligent  and  unexceptionable  judgs*. 
k.tw.  th;vt  nujourd'hui,  cuuttae  U-  fiipeur  et /c 

Cttjuif'f  du  tnuUre  umt  U*  tevis  him  p^urwcttpcr  /<*a 
ctri;  l,>ii  s It'S  plui  ifH/HirttiMS.  pritrwfut  pev/iris  rm 
ciPih'atiiin  du  fouretnemnU  Turc  u'onf  pas  encore  com- 
iaaf-te  prir«**/»c  qu'd  fatU  apprendre  ce  que  I'om  reut 
lavoir,  (ii.  Tiino.  eti.) 

But  if  the  raphi  adv.’imx'mcnt  of  indiridu.'ili  from  ibc 
lowest  to  the  highest  st.'itions  Ik*  so  common  in  Turkey 
.V*  hardly  to  excite  attention,  (he  sudden  dnwnf.ill  am) 
tol.l1  ruin  of  the  mo*t  exalt«*«l  funci  ionarie*  U no  less 
common,  la  fact,  a man  w ho  takes  office  in  Turkey  lose* 
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from  that  moment  all  fwling  of  •oruritf , ami  tacitijr  ad- 
miU  tbe  right  of  the  miltan  tu  deprlre  him  ut  pUwurc  of 
hu  offlce,  hU  property,  and  hU  life.  “ All  the  ofUrers  of 
goremmeot  owe,”  to  ute  the  words  of  Mr.  Thornton. 
*'  their  appointment  to  the  sole  favour  of  Uie  sultan, 
without  respect  to  birth,  talent,  terticrs,  or  cxi>erlence. 
l*hey  are  deposed  and  punishid  without  the  liberty  of 
complaint  or  remonstrance  ; and  at  their  death  thu  sultan 
Inherits  their  property.”  (i.  16y.>  I 

Formerly  thu  govcrnmeot  of  pachaliks  and  other  Im- 
portant situations,  if  not  bestowed  by  the  sultan  on  some 
of  his  favourites,  were  rrtrularly  sold  In  the  highest 
bidders,  tbe  leasers  being  renewed  annually,  provided  the  | 
pacha  or  other  fiinctlonarT  remitted  to  ron->tanUiinple 
a sufficient  douceur,  or,  if  not,  ho  was  sti|>ersodi‘<l  by  ; 
some  leu  parsimonious  competitor.  And.  when  in  j 
office,  the  only  criterion  of  an  approved  swimluittrator  ; 
was  the  magnitude  of  bis  douceurs,  and  the  amount  | 
of  tribute  he  remltlMl  to  the  public  treasury,  no  in-  i 
qiiiry  being  ever  mode  into  the  means  hy  which  this  ' 
retenue  was  raised. — Qwcunqnc  tnodn  rrm  was  the  brief  j 
and  comprehensive  maxim  by  wliich  their  conduct  was  | 
regulated.  ” To  rob  those  Ih’Iow  him  tliat  he  may  , 
bribe  those  above  him.  is  the  constant  aim  and  sole  ' 
object  of  each  petty  tyrant,  throiu'h  all  the  gradations  of 
this  baleful  despotism.”  (.VmfrrM  7V<ie.,  Turkey,  p.  9-1.)  I 
The  legitimate  revenues  of  the  pachas  arise  from  the  rents  : 
or  produce  of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance,  and 
from  certain  fixed  imposts  on  the  cUiet,  towns,  and  Til- 
lages of  their  pachalia.  These,  however,  are  in  most 
instances  the  smallest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  pa- 
chas. The  Car  greater  portiem  consists  of  illegal  dc. 
mands  of  all  kinds,  which  the  p^xiplo  have  no  means  of 
resisting.  M.  Ueaujour  states  that,  during  the  time  he 
resided  in  Saiunica.  the  pacha  enjnytni  a revenue  of  about 
I lu.UfJO  piastres,  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  casual- 
ties. anu  other  legitim*te  sources  ; aiHithnt,  in  addition 
to  this,  lie  made  alxuit  i0(),ooo  piastres  more  hy  avanitn, 
or  extcirUuns  I And  yet  this  paeha  was  regarded  os  a man 
of  singular  justice  and  humanity!  (TtMeau  dn  Com- 
mt'rct  dt  la  iirice,  47.)  Judge,  then,  what  must  be  the 
state  of  a province  governed  by  .h  covetous  and  rapacious 
pacha,  which  is  the  general  character  of  these  function* 
aries. 

The  flagrant  abuses  consequent  on  such  a system  have 
brought  tno  Turkish  empire  to  it*  pr<*sent  state  of  weak- 
ness and  denadation ; and  the  necessity  of  making  s«iinc 
very  decided  changes  in  the  administration  lias  l>een  long 
obvious.  In  cunsequimce,  a haul  sclieritT,  or  imperial 
decree,  was  issued  M Nor.  1(09  post),  w hich,  if  it 
could  be  bona  fide  carried  into  effect,  would  go  far  to 
suppress  roost  part  of  the  existing  abuses,  and  to  intro- 
duce si-curity  and  good  order,  ilut,  unfortunately,  the 
age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  nothing  short  of  a miracle 
would  suflire  for  llie  regeneration  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Hume  of  the  grosser  abuses  may  be  su)ipres»t'd  ; 
but.  s|>eaking  genrrallr,  they  arc  too  deeply  sealed,  too 
much  interwoven  wicli  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
the  constitution  of  society,  to  allow  any  one  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  extir]>at(*d  otherwise  than  by  the  agency 
of  some  tremendous  revolution,  that  should  overthrow 
every  thing  that  now  exists.  There  ii  neither  public 
rirtue  nor  knowledge  in  Turkey  sutQcient  to  accomplish 
any  considerable  refurins.  Corruption  and  renality  are 
everywhere  the  order  of  the  day^  and  M.  Bouc,  who 
has  very  recently  been  in  Turkey,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  pcfiple  and  tiielr  institutions,  affirms  that  now, 
as  heretofore,  the  iin|xirUnt  places  of  pachas  and  cadis 
are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  tont,  poar  m»jt  dirr.  de» 
cncherct  au  pint  iifi'rant!  (iii.  221.)  And  ho  farther 
affirms,  that  the  m«*st  trifling  as  well  as  the  most  im* 
|K>rtant  aflairs  are  all  si-tth'd  by  the  Intervention  of  i/«b- 
ct'ur$f  A sovereign,  with  the  absolute  power,  sagacity, 
and  sternness  of  purpose  of  I’etcr  the  Creat.  might,  per- 
haps. i-fTi'ct  a siibstHXilul  reform  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ; but  to  siip|iose  that  tu>  h a sovereign  should  be 
bred  In  the  slothful  luxur}'  of  the  seraglio,  ts  a contra- 
siiction  and  an  alHurdity. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sources  of  weakness  and 
decay  oilgiiutiiig  in  vldous  institutions  and  a bad 
systsMn  of  ^nernmenl.  may  la*  Oilded  the  inn>erfert  sub- 
jugation of  the  countru>s  curnnrutxi  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  inhabs.  oi  sereral  districts,  Imlli  of 
Hufopeai)  and  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  enjoy,  some  almovt  a 
total  and  others  a Kirl  of  semi-iudefHUwteiice  ; forming  »o 
many  asylums  to  which  diMunteuted  and  rebeiltous  *ul»- 
from  the  adjoining  prnrs.  may  retreat  and  f..rm 
new  schemes,  and  holding  out  the  seductive  and  dan- 
grrnns  example  of  successful  resistance.  Kxciusive  of 
Jvorvia,  which  is  now  only  nomin.-vlly  under  tlie  Porte, 
there  are  numerous  districts  in  .Albania  aud  Thessaly 
th.xi  arc  all  but  ImU'iieiidt'iit.  Of  these,  the  most  Im- 
porunl  is  the  country  calicvl  M j rdita,  or  the  mountainous 
(HMiiitry  occupii*d  by  the  Uyrdites  on  both  shies  the 
Drin.  They  can  bring  lo.ofio  men  into  the  field,  pay 
no  taxes,  and  do  not  even  allow  a single  Turk  to  remain 
within  tbclr  boundaries  \ lu  many  lurts  of  Epirus  there 


I arc  similar  indepeml'mt  communltii>s.  The  extensive* 
I dlslriLt  of  Mouieiiegro,  urvder  the  government  of  » 
bisliop,  is  also  snbitaiitially  independent  ; as  are  scvit.J 
I iliitricls  in  other  [tarts  of  llie  country.  In  Asinlic 
j Turkey  the  Druses.  Maronltrs.  &c..  in  Syria,  hiire  sue- 
I reeded  iu  maintaining  their  intiependmee ; and  many  of 
the  Turkman  aud  other  tribes  found  in  Alia  Minor  arc 
only  nominally  de}K-ndeiit  on  the  Porte.  (Bout,  iii. 
I9'J— 2t)9..  Ac.)  such  elements  of  disorder  siMt- 

trred  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  t)ie  only  wonder 
is  that  anarchy  and  insnlHtrdioatluu  arc  not  more  widely 
diffiiseil  than  we  find  them  tu  be. 

Mr.  Urqnhart  di'votes  a large  portion  (caps.  H.  iii.  and 
iv.)  of  his  work  on  Turkey  to  a description  of  its  muni- 
cipal estaliiishments,  of  which  ho  greatly  overrates  the 
importance.  No  doubt,  however,  tnej*  are  the  best  p.irt 
of  the  Turkish  institutions.  They  form,  as  it  were,  so 
many  little  republics.  Their  authorities  or  elders,  which 
are  freely  chosen  by  the  iiihabs.,  a«seu  and  collect  the 
poll,  house,  and  land  taxes;  man^c the mimiripal  funds, 
arbitrate  in  [ictty  matters.  Arc.  These  communities  aie 
modellfd  upon  a plan  similar  In  almost  all  respects  to 
the  vill.-ige  system  of  Itiiidustan. 

Juitiee.  — 'I'hc  Ottoman  emjdre  Is  governed  by  a code 
of  laws  c.xUed  muUfka,  fomule<l  on  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  tlie  oral  laws  of  Mohammed.  Ills  traditions, 
usages,  and  opinions,  t<igctlier  w ith  the  sentences  and 
decisions  of  the  earlv  caliphs,  and  the  doctors  of  the  first 
ages  of  Ulami&m.  Tlii«  code  comprises  a collection  of 
laws  rrlaling  to  religious,  ciri),  criminal.  puHtIcai,  and 
military  alTairs:  all  equally  res)>i>cteil  as  being  iheocra- 
tical,  canonical,  and  immutable,  though  ohhgatnry  iu 
difTerent  degrees,  according  to  the  auilinrity  which  ac- 
companies each  prcct'id.  In  some  Instances  il  imposes  a 
duty  of  ctomal  obligation,  as  being  a trai.script  of  the 
Divine  will  revealed  to  the  prnpiiet : in  others  it  invites 
to  an  imitation  of  tiie  prophet  iu  his  llie  and  conduct. 
And  thougli  to  slight  tlie  example  be  bl.imable.  it  does 
not  entail  upon  the  delinquent  the  imputatloii  or  penalty 
of  guilt ; while  the  derisions  of  dewtors  on  questions  that 
hare  arisen  since  the  death  of  the  prophet  are  of  still 
inferior  authority.  When  a matter  occurs  that  has  not 
been  foresceii  or  provided  fur  by  the  early  promulgators 
of  the  law,  (he  auUan  pronounces  a decision  ; and  his 
authority  Is  absolute  lu  ail  matters  that  do  nut  interfere 
with  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of  religion.  The 
code  muUeka  is,  however,  alone  considered  as  [Mramouiit 
law:  the  dc*ctsiims  or  decrees  of  the  Sultan  (hattl 
scheriff),  of  which  a compilation  was  in.-tde  by  Solymnn 
the  Magnificent,  under  tne  name  of  canon  narruh,  are 
considered  as  emanations  from  human  authority,  and,  as 
such,  are  siisco|>tiblc  of  moditicatUm,  or  even  abolition, 
remaining  in  force  only  during  tlie  Pleasure  uf  the  Sultau 
or  his  successors.  {TaornStm,  i.  w7.  Ac.)  'ITie  add  or 
provincial  ciutnms  arealso  allowed  considerable  influence. 

In  ail  the  districts  aud  towns  of  (hu  empire,  ju«tice  is 
admiuistered  by  judges  {cadis),  who  arc  or  five  dilferent 
I ranks,  according  to  the  Importance  of  the  plavx-  in  which 
they  arc  establUhf'd,  each  cadi  iwlng  assisted  by  a de- 
; puty,  or  mtib.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  ex- 
[H'ditious  iliaii  (be  forms  of  proceeding  in  'J'nrkUli 
I courts.  Kach  party  represents  bis  case,  unassisU'd  by 
, counsellors.  Adv<Kates.  or  pleaders  of  any  kind,  .-uid  sup- 
' ports  his  statement  by  the  pruduelion  of  evidence.  The 
I ueposilionof  twoeotniH'tent  witnesses  is  admitted  as com- 
I [ilele  legal  proof,  in  uii  cases  whatoer. 
j The  promptitude  of  Turkish  justice  has  been  often 
I praised  : but  though  dilatorim'ss  be,  in  this  respect, 
t liighly  blamaldc,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  a fir  less  evil 
I than  the  other  extreme.  In  Turkey  no  ordinary  legal 
I authority  can  detain  an  untried  man  in  [>rison  more  ih.m 
3 days  ; ami  in  rriinliial  cases  Uu*  execution  of  s4-ntciirea 
I follows  close  ii)>on  the  dt'cisiim  of  the  judge : but  neither 
of  these  regnlMlkoiis  appears  to  la.'  advaiiugeuus  ; for,  in 
I the  one  c-ise,  sutlicient  time  is  uot  allowed  tu  prc|<are 
i rithe.’  a defence  or  all  0(cus;aiun  ; and  in  the  otiier,  the 
immeiliate  cxc*cution  of  lh<*  sentence  prevents  the  power 
{ of  apin  al  to  a su)H'rior  tribunal,  and  couw'Siueinly  takes 
; away  the  only  iiie.ius  of  getliiuc  an  unjust  decisfon  re- 
versetl.  an*!,  w hat  is  of  more  c<m*iT,ueoce,  an  unjust  or 
, ignorant  judge  ex]>nse4l  and  degr:wli‘d.  In  the  greater 
, number  of  cit  il  cases  ap[>eals  may  be  ma>te  from  Kic  naib 
, to  the  ruifi'.  from  the  latU'r  to  the  cadi-astcr,  or  judge  of 
the  prnv.,  ami  hence  tu  the  sultan.  The  latter,  however, 
is  rarely  practised  ; and  is  clfectol  only  by  presenting  a 
! [ketitiun  for  redress  tu  Ills  highness  on  his  way  tu  (he 
> mosque.  Bastinado,  fine,  imprisonment,  the  galleys, 
I and  capital  [>anithmei>(.  by  hanging,  drowning,  U'hi-ad- 
Ing,  or  strangling,  are  the  prind]Kil  meant  of  dismrsing 
of  criminals.  Death  is  sometimes  awarded  for  what  wo 
should  consider  comparatively  venial  crimes,  as.  fur  in- 
ttance.  unfair  dealing  on  the  [art  uf  tradesmen  ; though 
a butcher  or  b.iker  convictrd  of  short  weight  is  muro 
frequently  nailed  by  the  ear  to  the  do«jr  of  his  shop. 

!:i(>eaktug  generally,  the  Admini*tratiuii  of  justice  is  fa 
thu  most  di»groceful  slate  in  Turkey.  According  to  law, 
all  the  Judgments  of  the  pachas  and  uf  their  deputlea 
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should  be  fubtnltted  to  tbe  cadi,  and  can  onlf  be  legally 
carriM  lnt»>  I'fli-ct  when  a|»pro»rd  by  the  latter.  But.  in 
|iractlce,  this  MliiUiry  rrgul.ilion  it  (derail)  diiregarded. 
and  in  most  cases  the  i*-hteuce«  of  the  iMtchn  are  executetl 
whniier  they  l>e  appr«*TPtl  l>y  the  cadi  or  nut.  {how,  Ht. 
.tM . > But  the  f^rand  vice  uf  Turkish  justice  c»tisiits  In  thu 
Tcnallty  of  the  judges  ami  the  tttleralion  of  perjury.  **  Tlie 
monarch's  despotism  is  not  the  greatest  evil  in  nirkey  : 
his  suhj«vts  would,  perhaps,  Itear  that  without  much 
inurmuriiig  or  great  distress.  The  radical  destruction  of 
all  securllv  lies  In  the  Iniquitous  administration  of  their 
Ians,  which  are  an  impending  sword  In  the  hand  of  cor* 
rupilon,  etcr  ready  to  cut  off  their  li»es  and  properties.” 
( FifTtrr,  II.  I.)  Mr.  Thornton  seems  to  think  that  Turks 
liase  rarely  to  complain  of  Injustice,  and  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  decisions  of  (he  judges,  incases  where  both 
|»ar(ies  arc  Mutiulmeii.  are  fair  aud  impartial.  We  are 
a«sur(*d.  howerer,  by  those  well  acqiialntinl  with  the  fact, 
that  this  statement  must  be  received  with  great  rooillfl* 
iMtion.  and  that  a rich  or  powerful  Turk  has.  Inmost 
liist-mces,  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtainiiiE  a decision  In 
Ins  fas  our,  howoTcr  unjust  his  cause ; and  that  as  respects 
t'hrislUni  and  Jews,  they  have  no  chance  in  a litigation 
with  a Turk,  unless  they  succeed  beforehand  in  u<curing 
the  good  offices  of  the  judge.  It  is  a principle  of  Turkish 
law  that  written  (cstimouv  Is  of  no  avail  when  opposed 
to  living  witnesses  ; and  hence  every  precaution  should 
Ik?  taken  to  render  the  latter  trustworthy.  But,  lnstea<l 
«if  this,  the  must  detestable  perjurers  enjoy  an  all  but 
total  impuiiitr.  and  carry  on  a lucrative  at  well  as  an 
luf.imous  prolMsIoii.  False  swearing  is  piinistied  by  lead- 
ing the  cuVrli  through  the  streets  seatetl  on  an  ass,  with 
ins  face  turned  to  the  .animal’s  tall ; and  even  this  punish* 
ment,  trifling  as  it  it  when  imposed  on  such  wretches.  U 
r.irdy  onfurcod.  Ma^ristrates  arc  com|iellcd  to  decide 
according  to  the  evidence  of  notorious  )>erjurvrt.  unless 
they  detect  their  falsehood  at  the  moment.  The  suit- 
jecti  of  foreign  nnwert  residing  in  Turkey  are  allowed, 
in  virtue  of  treaties  to  that  effect,  to  sup|>urt  tbclr  claims 
by  written  ciklence.  {Tkomton,  I.  l*.Ki.,ftc.) 

M.  Bout,  whose  remarks  on  the  administration  of  jits* 
lice  are  as  superflci.d  as  con  well  be  imagined,  U go<>«I 
<-nmigh  to  Inform  his  readers  that  st  on  tw  nnieorf  po$ 
cUrr  dr  faux  tfuujins.  de$  tfmoint  sw^mrs  d prix  sf’nr- 

nf,  rt  mrmrdrs  Jugri  qui  sr  I/itssmt  gagtirr,  la  Justicr 
Turqut  mrritrrait  toul  usuii  bim  ce  n*»/n  qur  la  nblrrl 
(HI,  XS5.)  True,  and  on  the  same  principle  we  might 
say  that  if  A.  were  not  a thief,  he  would  be  as  honest 
at  K. 

There  Is  a mnildernhie  discrep.incy  In  the  acroiiiits  of 
Ihc  si.ite  of  the  police  in  Turkey,  though  most  recent 
travellers  say  that  It  Is  extremely  defei-tlvc  No  duuld, 
however,  considering  the  ahuvei  iiihcretit  in  ever)*  de- 
partment of  the  adiniiiistration.  It  is  superior  to  what 
might  have  Itcen  expecteil.  This  is  mainly  ascrlbable  to 
the  regulation  which  makes  erery  district  of  the  country 
responsible  for  all  the  iiiurders,  roblierlcs,  and  other 
crimes  of  violence  committed  within  Its  bounds  ; and 
which  consequently  m.-ikes  their  repression  the  business 
of  all  the  more  res|irctalile  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  of  the  invasion  of 
their  privacy,  no  writ  of  search  can  at  any  lime  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  interior  of  the  bouse  of  a Turk  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  imam  ; nor  in  that  of  a Christian,  except 
accompanied  by  a priest,  nor  of  a Jew  unless  a rabbi  be 
presenL  'Jlie  rooms  occuph*d  by  the  womeu,  which  are 
never  entered,  frequently  shelter  criminals. 

Army.  — T\\r  Turkish  laud  forces  may  comprise,  ex- 
clusive of  artillery,  about  lOO.CXI  infantry,  of  whom 
,-ibout  70.000  are  regulars  (mzam),  and  about  lOOtOid 
cavalry,  of  which  by  far  liie  largest  proportion  formerly 
roiivuted  of  irregular  troops,  partlr  and  principally  fur- 
liivhetl  l>y  the  spnhli,  and  other  Holders  of  estates,  on 
coiidl  ion  of  military  service  ; but  of  late  years  the  num* 
Imt  of  this  deseription  of  troops  has  lieen  greatly  reduced. 
I'reviously  to  the  janixarics  fonned  the  nucleus  and 
main  strength  of  the  TiirkUh  armies ; and,  (hough  now 
destroyed,  a short  notice  of  that  once  famous  militia.,  lung 
the  (error  and  scourge  of  Christendom,  may  not  be  unac- 
cetdahln. 

The  most  protwbte  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  the  Jani- 
xarii's  were  originally  cstablishtd  by  Amurath  I.,  in 
I3d'j.  and  cousisted  at  first  of  about  1^.000  Christian 
captives,  who  were  reiiewe<i  hy  incorporiuing  with  them 
a fifth  n.vrt  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  '*  But  when  the 
royal  filth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  hy  conquest, 
nn  inhuman  tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year, 
was  rigorously  levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At 
the  age  of  IS  or  M years,  the  most  robust  youths  were 
torn  from  their  parents;  their  names  were  enrolhnl 
in  a book;  and  from  that  moment  tiH'y  were  clothed, 
taught,  and  malntaineal  for  the  public  service.  Accord- 
ing to  (he  promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  selected 
lor  tlir  royal  schtxils  of  Hrus-v.  I*era,  and  Adrianople, 
rntrusied  lo  the  care  of  (he  pachas,  or  dlsi*ersevl  in  the 
hou>ws  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care 
of  tiidr  masters  to  Instruct  tbem  in  the  Turkish  Ian- 


gua^ : their  bodies  were  exerciscii  by  every  labmrr  that 
< ouid  fortify  their  strength  ; they  lcamt*d  to  wrestle,  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  Uiw,  and  afterwards  with 
(he  musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers 
and  com|uinics  of  the  janixaries,  and  severely  trained  in 
the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  that  order.  The 
youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beauty, 
were  admitted  into  the  Inferior  class  of  the  nginmog/mw, 
or  the  more  tiUTal  rank  of  iVA«;;/>riu.  of  whom  the  former 
were  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the  latter  lo  the  persoo 
of  the  priia'e.”  cliap.  G&.) 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  jauitariei  were  taught  to 
lielicve  implicitly  lu  the  chK-lrini-s  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and,  having  no  relations  or  family  tie*  to  bind  therm  to 
society,  they  regarded  themselves  not  merely  as  the  sol- 
diers, but  as  the  children,  of  ibu  sultan.  Tl»n  en- 
joyed. psrtly  by  the  voluntary  and  J»artly  bv  the  forced 
<<mcestions  of  their  sovereigiis.  several  valuable  privi- 
leges  and  immuniti(>s.  They  formed  the  body  guard  of 
the  sultan  ; they  were  sUliiuied  in  the  capital,  and  paid, 
not  like  (he  rest  of  the  ainiy , by  assignments  uf  land,  but 
ill  money;  and  their  captain  w.-u  one  of  the  most  ini* 
{K>nan(  oflicers  in  the  public  servhre. 

But  though  formidable  at  first  only  to  the  enemies  of 
the  countrv,  they  gradually  btvame  nardly  less  formida- 
ble to  their  sovereigns.  According  as  the  severe  dis. 
ciplliie  hy  which  the  Turkish  annies  had  been  originally 
distinguished  was  relaxed,  and  the  scetdre  fell  into 
finrhler  hands,  the  janizaries  bccanie  unruly,  insolent, 
and  overbeJiring.  On  various  i>ccHsions  they  insulted 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and,  in  they  even  pro- 
ceeded to  depose  Usman  II.  1 1 nice  it  had  long  been 
a favourite  objKt  with  the  sulians  (u  endeavour  to 
weaken  the  force  and  influrnce  uf  the  janizaries.  But 
their  efforts  in  this  view  iiad.  until  very  recently,  but 
Ultle  success.  Sidim  III.  having  endeavoured  to  coun- 
tervail the  influence  of  the  Jautzarius,  bv  creating  a re- 

f;ular  army  (Hizura),  the  funner  mutinied,  and  Selim 
i>»t  his  liie  In  the  commotions  that  eiisu^  But  his 
successor,  the  Ute  sultan,  was  more  fortunate  in  hi* 
struggle  with  this  unruly  soldiery.  In  iH'itl  be  issued  m 
baUi  directing  tiial  the  janizaries  sliould  be 

incurporatud  with  the  regular  troops.  The  janiiarie* 
refused  to  obey  this  order  ; hut  the  sultan  having  previ- 
ously secured  tne  co-ojieration  of  the  mufti  and  of  their 
ngha,  they  were  completely  defeated ; and  stieh  of  them  as 
escaped  the  conflict  m which  they  were  involved*,  were 
deprived  of  tlieir  (omier  Insignia,  and  dlstrlhuted  among 
the  new  regiments  of  the  hue,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly 
a trace  to  W found  of  Uiis  once  i^Kiwerful  force. 

Previously  to  and  since  the  destruction  of  the  janl- 
taries,  it  has  liecn  a favourite  object  with  the  last  and 
present  siiluns  to  organise  and  disdpHne  their  troop* 
after  the  European  fashion.  But  it  docs  not  ai>pear  that 
hitherto  their  efforts  have  b<vn  attended  with  much 
success ; and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  trooiss  have 
goliuxl  as  much  by  the  change  in  their  disciplUM*  and 
tactics,  as  they  have  certainly  lust  in  the  derllns  of  their 
enthusiasm  aiul  sense  of  nationality.  They  are  now 
fully  aware  that  they  have  Iwcomc  the  pupils  a^  copy- 
ists of  those  very  Infidels  (lit-y  were  so  long  accustomed 
to  hold  in  ccKitempt ; and  that  circumstance  has  made 
them  lose  that  ciKifldcoce  in  theinselrrs,  for  the  want  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  com- 
|Miiute. 

The  regular  troops  arc  raised  by  o conscrintkin  among 
the  'Furkivh  part  of  the  pop.  tiiasmuch,  however,  as 
little  or  no  alteulioo  is  paid  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a family,  or  even  to  the  health,  site,  or  age  of  the  con- 
scripts, the  conscription  is  found  to  Iwon  iutoleralde  hard, 
slilp ; imd  the  rovruits  priMlucrd  by  it  ate  of  the  most 
inutley  kind,  youths  uf  15  Aiid  17  Iw  liig  intermixed  with 
men  of  4d,  50,  and  GO  years  of  age  1 The  mortality 
among  the  cmiscripts  is  very  heavy.  Aceordiug,  how- 
ever. to  the  halli  scheriff  of  (see  poti),  the  ilefects 
in  the  prevent  recruiting  rystem  are  to  be  obviatmt ; and 
the  period  uf  Service  is  to  be  reduced  to  four  or  five 
years. 

The  uniform  of  the  regular  troops  is  blue,  faced  with 
red.  'I'hc  liuusrtiuld  tr(x>ps,  or  body  guard  of  the  sultan, 
comprises  tlie  fhtr  of  the  army:  llu-ir  {lay  and  appoint- 
ments are  better  th.aii  those  of  (he  other  triKip*.  Mar- 
shal Marinoiit.  whose  iutelligvnce  and  ex|K>riruce  enlitlo 
his  opinion  on  miliury  matters  to  tlie  greatest  weight, 
makes  (he  following  st.~UeinenU  with  reij>ect  to  the  state 
of  (lie  Turkisli  troops:  — 

**  The  lot  of  the  1‘iirkisli  soldiers  is  a very  happy  one. 
I'hey  are  ijcttrr  fed  than  any  otlier  tro<ips  in  Europe, 
having  an  nbiimtance  of  provisions  of  excelinit  quality, 
and  p.;rlaking  of  meat  oni*e.  and  of  soup  twice  a ^y. 
Tlivir  magazines  arc  fillcvl  withstori**,  and  the  regiments 
liave  iar^e  reserves.  The  )uy  uf  each  soldier  is  2U  piat- 

* l>e  numhrr  of  )snir4n*«  «lto  fi'll  in  ihh  rnnflict,  ev  mmsefr. 
SI  it  liM  bven  rsllixl.  hv*  »«n  ro«<lv  r»»ee*f4W.  MarUi*]  Mw- 
moot  that  tN>i  iiMiw  Ui  <n '.iki  um<  ih<Sr  lir«>  *n  1~ — rfunilntit  lr 
in  ihceontlKf,  mmI  In  thr  ■•uniUi'tienit  liy  wtUchU  WMCnllavad.  A 
bri«  kiU«d  in  oUwa  potu  «f  Uw  oi.|un. 
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trr«  month*:  the  vfa<>]o  of  which  hr  rcreirrs,  aft 
ihrrr  i»  a prohibition  whliholditiK  fruio  him  any 

|iArt  nf  tiiat  amn.  hi  ahort.  rv<>ry  thitiK  h.i»  btfii  cfP.-ctt'd 
could  promote  tlic  aclfurc  of  the  noliHcr. 

**  If  no  fault  can  l»r  fmmd  on  the  ftcorrof  thr  math'iel^ 
much  ift  to  be  ftnitl  a^^ainst  tlir  pfrtonrwt  of  thii  force.  On 
the  arri*^  of  Achiuet  I’arha,  wo  repnirrd  to  the  exer- 
cising ground.  Four  battalion*  were  in  lino  ; ami,  after 
iiiipecting  them,  they  maii«cu*red  i)cfnro  me.  Nothing 
t-mild  l>e  wor*e  tli.tn  Ihla  exhibition  ; Indeed,  the«r  men 
ought  not  to  be  looketl  upon  a*  trnona,  but  merely  a«  a 
matft  of  people,  bearing  the  stamp  of  miiu‘ry  and  oumU 
ilation  ; and  they  arc  evidently  deprested  by  a kuow- 
Ictlge  nf  their  mrii  weakness.  Tiicv  all  seem  to  have  a 
willingneu  about  them,  but  feed  ashamett  of  their  occu- 
pation , and,  from  the  prirato  to  the  colonel,  not  an 
individual  amongst  them  ha*  any  conception  of  his  duty. 
Moreover,  the  men  are  dimlniitire  in  stature,  and 
wretched  In  appearance  : many  of  them  arc  too  young 
for  ftcrvlce  ; and  we  are  led  to  iiiouire  what  U l>ecome  of 
that  noble  Turkish  people,  the  lofty,  prooil.  m.-ijcstlc, 
bamitoine  race  of  former  days ; for  now  we  Uiid  no  trace 
of  them  in  the  existing  troops. 

*•  I have  ende.i»oured  to  discoTer  why  they  hare  not 
hitherto  surcrsnled  iM-ttcr  with  thi*  new  system,  and  I 
thus  account  for  the  failure.  The  sultan  was  desirous 
of  organising  troops  according  to  the  Kuro|M'an  mode; 
and  his  amhiiion  was  to  form  an  army  on  the  instant. 
He  accordingly  raisiwl  at  once  a great’ nunit>T  of  regi- 
ment* : but  (he  instructor*.  b<‘ing  generally  individuais 
of  an  inferior  station  of  life,  without  capacity  or  talent, 
who  had  liccn  lesl  to  ronstantinoplcby  the  drcumilancea 
which  attend  revolutions,  were  untitled  to  accomplish 
tlie  object  in  view. 

“ The  new  organisation  commenced  simultaneously  In 
all  the  corps  ; and  the  *.-\me  rlcscnption  of  persons  were 
univers.illy  employeil  In  endravmiring  to  carry  it  Into 
effi“<'t.  In  none  of  the  grailc*  h-id  any  man  confidence 
eitlier  in  himself  or  in  others;  ami  no  one,  therefore, 
h.id  a right  to  the  command,  which  should  always  be 
derivfHl  from  some  superior  claim  It  if  only  os  a conse- 
qiicnre  of  such  a principle  tliat  men  are  ever  found  dit. 
)>osetl  to  yield  ol>eilience.  In  tlie  troops  of  all  tlio  ottier 
powers  or  Kuro|»e.  there  ore  two  Tuiudlted  tllie*  to  pre- 
cedence.—birth  and  m>-rit.  The  former  h.x«  its  basis  on 
A higher  social  grade,  which,  by  giving  opportiiniiies  for 
better  educalluii,  lends  to  the  rx|».-uisioii  of  the  mind; 
the  Utter,  on  the  expi-rierice  nod  information  resiilting 
from  previniis  service.  In  Turkey  there  are  no  grada- 
tions In  the  social  order,  and  iiie  son  of  the  wator- 
corrier  Is  on  a par  with  the  visler'*  child,  having  often 
the  same  education.  Hence,  there  is  no  admlue<l  su- 
periority in  those  invested  witli  power;  and  the  previoiu 
equality  ItMiispcHcs  others  to  obey  authority  obtained 
through  mere  caprice. 

*’  As  to  tile  right  dcrlvetl  (Vmn  merit  or  experience, 
there  can  be  none  where  all  are  novices. 

“ Such  were  the  radical  deb-cts  that  prevailed  in  the 
formation  of  the  Turkish  army.  Tl»c  remedy  would  bo 
to  reduce  things  to  (heir  elemems;  and  to  ro-commcnce, 
by  establishing  in  public  opinion  a rrsfiect  for  talent  and 
ca|>aci(y,  in  order  to  oixaiii  that  tUM'dience  and  ronti- 
driire  in  su|M’hor«.  w ithoui  w hicl»  an  army  c.innut  exist : 
for  It  is  such  ciiiihdeiu:e  that  products  •lisriplinc  and 
order,  and  creates  the  moral  (xiwer  nvpiitite  to  give 
unity,  compactness,  and  energy  to  the  whole. 

'*  U,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  an  army,  os  it  were, 
by  a mere  dr-cree,  the  stiiuin  had  tx-ni  content  with 
forming  a single  battalion,  .sml  hail  obi;timil  the  services 
of  30  or  40  really  good  ntlicers,  and  a ehief  cniuible  of 
compreheiKllng  the  hnporUnre  of  his  dntic*.  it  is  pro- 
b.Uile  that.  In  two  years,  he  would  have  succeedeti  in 
producing  a battalion  to  miTvo  as  a model  for  the  r***! ; 
and.  this  mult  once  obtained,  tho  sultan  would  have 
possessed  the  elements  required.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  or,  at  (ho  utmost,  of  one  yc-vr,  by  abiding  to 
the  mimliers  of  those  first  rnrollcd,  and  uividing  titu 
whole  Into  (wo  batualions.  he  iniclit  have  formed  a com- 
plete regiment;  for  the  men  of  tlie  tiisl  lery  would,  in 
the  eye*  of  the  recruits,  Itave  ap]>eared  .is  old  ami  in- 
structed soldier*.  It  is  obvious  th.it  in  ten  year*  ho 
wroiild  then  have  obt.iinud  an  army.  Whereas,  according 
to  the  system  followerl,  such  a result  is  improbable,  fur 
an  union  of  men  like  the  present  cannot  be  said  to  merit 
this  title.”  ( TrntulnliiJH  by  Smith,  p.6i.,  Ac.) 

If  the  opinions  of  so  eminent  a judge  as  Marshal  M.ir- 
mont  of  the  ba*l  quality  of  the  Turkish  troo|  s requlml 
any  confirmation,  it  would  be  found  in  the  hltlory  of 
their  cain|aiigni  witli  (he  Egyptians.  How  su|teiior  so- 
ever in  |H>int  of  numbers,  they  never  were  able  to  make 
any  head  ualnst  the  latter,  till  supported  by  European 
tresop*.  The  irregular  troops  consist  principally  of 
Kurds  and  Albanians,  who,  when  properly  commanded, 
make  excellent  troops. 

The  same  eorru^ioa  that  infects  the  other  depart- 

« Atririly  sprakhic.  tbl*  W tbs  mv  qT  thr  ewanl*  only ; thsMbm 
recetr*  1.S  plMtm  per  month.  (0>W,  Ui.  390  ) 


ments  of  the  Ottoman  government,  extend*  to  th.it  of 
the  army.  The  parhat,  rommandcri  of  regimsut*.  and 
other  runctlonarips,  contrive  to  make  large  sums  by 
keeping  on  their  bonks  a greater  nuinlicr  of  troops  than 
they  really  have,  and  putting  tl>e  pay  and  other  cmolti- 
ments  drawn  on  titrir  account  into  tlieir  pocket*.  At 
inspections,  thr  place  of  the  deficient  troops  is  supplied 
by  substitutes  luted  for  tlie  occasion,  who  disi^rsv  a* 
soon  as  the  inspecting  officers  have  retired  I (&wc.  lit. 
33-2.) 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Turkish  army  would 
really,  therefore,  appear  to  have  bocm  one  of  tlie  must 
abortive  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  iiationuMty.  fa- 
naticism. and  confidence  of  the  troo|>s  in  themselvni  ho* 
been  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  a miserable  Imitation  of 
Eiiro|iean  tactics  and  discipline  snlwtituted  In  its  str.ul. 
The  ignorance  of  (lie  officers,  and  the  misrhlevnus  firin- 
cipic,  if  wc  may  so  call  it.  on  which  they  are  si'lectrtl, 
were  the  first  evil*  that  should  hare  bwu  eotrecteil  ; 
and,  till  they  have  been  obviated,  no  other  improvetnetit 
can  be  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Blarshai  Marmoiit 
speaks  very  favourably  of  the  sebcxil  estatdislied  at  Con- 
stanthinpic  for  the  instructinn  of  the  guards;  hut  snp- 
prvfiiig  it  and  other  si'hooU  to  l«  kept  up,  a Irngihrnid 
)N-rio<l  must  elapse  before  (hey  can  have  any  material  in- 
Cuence.  Unless,  indeed,  the  sultan  should  be  able  to 
avail  himself,  which  probably  the  prejutlices  of  his  sub- 
|ect*  will  not  permit,  of  the*  services  of  European  «>ni- 
errs  in  the  command  and  org.iTiisalion  of  his  army,  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  not  destined  speedily  to  acquire  any 
considerable  degree  of  rfflciency  or  strength. 

S'ary.  — It  Is  untiocessory  to  enter  into  any  lengtht  ntit 
details  with  res)>ect  to  the  Turkish  navy.  At  no  liiiu* 
has  Turkey  Imen  considerable  as  a naval  {>ovrr  ; and  as 
the  Turks  have  no  taste  for  the  sea.  her  best  sailors  liavo 
always  been  Creeks.  Christian  slaves,  or  renegades.  In 
1770  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in 
the  harbour  of  1 cheshmeh  ; and  the  Ucfeuceless  state  in 
w hich  the  ciKists,  and  even  the  capital,  were  then  found  to 
lie  placed,  awakened  (lie  attention  of  goveniment  to  ibe 
subj'-ct.  .Since  tliat  pcricKlinnny  line  line  of  battle  ships 
have  Jwen  built  in  the  Turkish  port*,  principally  umier 
the  dirtHtion  nf  Europeans;  but.  owing  to  the  unikilful- 
net*  of  the  crews,  ami  the  all  but  total  ignurance  of  the 
officers,  most  of  whom  Imfc  tirrt  lieen  briil  to  tin*  sen, 
niHl  when  appointi'd  to  be  lieuteiiants  ,ind  captains,  ran 
iuirdly  distinguish  between  a rmlder  and  a main-ma«t. 
the  munry  laiii  nut  on  the  ship*  has  been  little  Itetlcr 
than  thrown  away,  'llie  Imltlv  of  Navarino  infiicUil  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Turkish  navy,  and  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  tho  present  sultan,  the  capitan-pacha,  or  high- 
admiral.  carrii^ofiTtbe  fle<H  to  AlexandrbLand  dellvenit 
it  up  to  Melicmet  All  1 The  latter,  however,  ho*  since 
been  nhligis]  to  return  it.  The  cinan*  ipotiun  of  Greece, 
which  formerly  furnished  the  best  sailor*  to  the  Turkish 
fleet,  has  been  a serious  Injury  to  the  latter. 

Hoitsfs  ami  MotU  of  Life. — 'riie  houses  of  the 
Turks  are  built  in  contempt  of  nil  architcctuml 
rules.  'J'hey  arc  mostly  only  of  one  story,  and  arc 
very  rarely  more  than  two  atorie.s  in  height, 
constructed  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  those 
of  the  bitter  class  beiiiff  plastered  and  painicd 
over  on  (he  outside.  I'he  windows  when  they 
open  on  a street  or  other  cxjvosed  situation,  are 
unifonuly  covered  with  lattice-work,  which  pre- 
vents the  most  inquisitive  eyes  from  obtaining; 
even  a glimpse  of  w hat  is  going  on  nithin.  lint 
though  mean  and  shubhy  on  the  out*i<le,  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  Turk.s  are  often  very 
sumptuously  lifted  up  in  the  intenor.  'J'he  most 
convenient  and  magnilicont  apartments  belong 
to  the  Aarrm,  or  to  the  portion  of  the  house 
appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  ; 
and  this  very  frequently  oj>ens  on  a court  having 
a founUiiii  in  the  middle,  and  sumetimes  on  a 
garden.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  cla.vscs  are 
most  uncomfortable,  their  windows  being  gene- 
rally without  gloss,  and  their  rooms  without  lire 
places.  In  winter  they  are  usually  heatctl  by 
means  of  braziers,  or  jianA  of  charcoal,  which 
sufibcate  while  they  warm. 

Lady  Mary  W.  Alonuguc  has  given  a lively 
and  accurate  descnpiion  of  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  Turks.  “ Every  house,”  says 
her  ladyship,  great  and  small,  is  divided  into 
two  di.vtinct  ]>arts,  which  only  join  together  by 
a narrow  passage.  The  first  house  h^  a large 
court  before  it,  and  open  galleries  all  round  it, 
which  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  This  gallery 
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loads  to  nil  the  chambers,  hich  nre  commonly 
large,  and  with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  fir'll 
being  of  (minted  glass:  they  seldom  build  nbovc 
two  stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The 
stairs  are  broad,  and  not  often  above  thirty  steps. 
This  is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  the 
adjoining  one  is  called  the  hareniy  that  is,  the 
ladies'  a|>artmcnt  (for  the  name  of  $cra;^ho  is 
peculiar  to  the  grand  seignior ) ; it  h.as  also  a gul> 
lery  running  round  it  luwards  the  garden,  to 
which  alt  the  w'indows  are  turned,  and  the  same 
number  of  chambers  os  the  other,  but  mure  gay 
and  s()lendicl,  both  in  painting  and  furniture. 
The  second  row  of  windi>ws  is  verj*  low,  with 
grates  like  th(»sc  of  convents  ; the  rofnns  are  all 
spread  with  Persian  caq^et-s  and  raised  at  one 
end  of  them  (my  chambers  are  raisi*d  at  Imlh 
ends)  about  2 R.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  hud 
with  a richer  stirt  of  cArpet,  .and  all  round  it  a 
sort  of  couch,  raised  half  a foot,  covered  with 
rich  silk,  according  to  the  fancy  or  m.igiiiticence 
of  the  owner;  mine  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a 
f(nld  fringe;  rouiul  about  this  are  plact'd,  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the 
fiiM  ver>' large,  and  the  next  little  ones;  and 
here  the  'I'urks  display  their  grenti*st  inagni* 
flcencc,  'i'hcy  arc  generally  brocade,  or  em- 
broidery of  gold  wire  u(>on  w hite  satin  ; nothing 
can  look  inure  gay  and  splendid.  'J'hesc  scats 
arc  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that  1 believe  1 
shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  an  1 live.  1 he 
rooms  are  low,  which  1 think  no  fault ; and  the 
ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  gimenilly  inlaid  or 
(minted  with  flowers.  They  open  in  many 

iilacs'S  wiih  folding  doors,  and  serve  for  cabinci.s, 
think,  more  conveniently  than  ours,  lietween 
the  windows  arc  little  archiss  to  set  (><>ts  of  (X'r- 
fumo,  or  baskets  of  flowers.  Hut  wh.it  pleases 
me  best  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  foun- 
tains in  the  lower  (lart  of  the  room,  which  throw 
up  several  s(x)uts  of  water,  giving  at  the  same 
time  an  agreeable  coolness,  and  a pleasant  dash- 
ing .sound,  fulling  from  one  basin  to  another. 
Some  of  these  are  very  mogniiicent.  Karh 
house  h.is  a bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in 
two  or  three  little  rooms  leaded  on  the  to(i, 
(>aved  with  marble,  with  basins  cocks  of  water, 
and  all  conveniences  fur  either  hot  or  cold  baths 
**  You  will,  perha()s,  besuqiriscd  at  an  account 
so  different  from  what  you  have  been  entertained 
with  by  the  common  voyage-writers,  who  are 
very  fond  of  s(>eaking  of  what  they  don't  know. 
It  must  be  under  a very  particular  character,  or 
on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  that  a Christian 
is  admitted  into  the  house  of  a man  of  quality  ; 
and  their  harems  are  always  forbidden  ground. 
Thus  they  can  only  s(>eak  of  the  outside,  which 
makes  no  great  a()pearance;  and  the  women's 
a()artmcnU  are  alw'ays  built  backward,  removed 
from  sight,  and.bave  no  other  prusfiect  than  the 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  with  very  high 
walls.  They  have  none  of  our  parterres  in  them ; 
but  they  are  (ilanted  with  high  trees,  which  give 
an  agreeable  shade,  and,  to  my  fancy,  a pleasing 
view.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  chiosk, 
that  is,  a large  room,  commonly  beautified  with 
a fine  fountmn  in  the  midst  of  it.  it  is  raised 
nine  or  ton  steps,  and  enclosed  with  gilded 
lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and 
honeysuckles,  make  a sort  of  green  wall,  luirge 
trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and  w here  the 
ladies  s(>end  most  of  (heir  hours,  employed  by 
their  music  or  embroidery.  In  the  public  gar- 
dens art*  public  chioskx,  where  people  go  that  are 
not  so  well  accommodated  at  home,  and  drink 
their  coflec,  sherbet,  &c.” 


Owing  to  the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wiK»d,  fires  are  very  frvHjUcnt  at  Constamiiuqile, 
and  have  sometimes  been  so  very  extensive  as 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  city. 
I'hc  sultan  generally  attends  in  (lenion  to  su(>cV- 
intend  the  efforts  niadc  to  suppress  the  fury  of 
the  flames.  When  rebuill,  little  or  no  alteration 
is  ever  made  in  the  form  of  the  streets. 

It  shuuhl,  however,  be  ob*ervi*d,  as  especially 
marking  the  character  of  the  I'urkish  govern- 
ment,  that  these  fires  arc  not  always  accidental. 
Indeed,  how  singular  soi'vcr  the  circumsuncc 
may  ap(>ear,  there  can  ire  no  doubt  that  fires  m 
(.'onstantino(>lc  are  made  to  (lerform  the  func- 
tions of  (letitinns  and  public  meetings  in  Kiig- 
land  1 in  fact,  the  cily  has  been  set  on  fire, 
over  and  over  again,  for  a number  of  nights 
together,  in  onler  that  the  grand  seignior  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  mea. 
sures  or  his  favourites  <»r  both.  The  friH(uency 
and  continuance  of  the  firi,*s  evince  their  origin; 
an<l  they  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a change 
in  the  'measures  of  guvcnimeni,  and  the  dis- 
missal or  execution  of  the  un|>opuIar  favourites ! 
(i*orfrr,  i.  KXX  ; Tkomtotu,  i.  1H7.|  *)  c. ) 

Public  baths  and  khnns  arc  varieties  of  public 
buildings,  that  are  found  in  most  (larts  ot  Tur- 
key. The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  universal 
among  persons  of  troth  sexes,  and  all  classes. 
Many  of  the  public  baths  arc  handsome,  and  a 
few  ore  really  magnificent  structures.  'ihey 
are  mostly  built  of  hew  n stone,  and  comprise 
several  a(mrtmcnts.  **  On  entering  one  of  these 
establishments,  the  visiter  is  condiictiil  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  hall,  liglited  from  above: 
round  the  sides  are  high  and  brood  benches,  on 
which  maltR'Sses  and  cushions  nre  arranged: 
here  the  bather  undresses,  wTaps  a napkin  about 
his  waist,  and  puts  on  a pair  of  wooden  saiuLiIs 
before  going  into  the  bathing-room.  The  first 
chamber  is  but  moderately  warm,  and  is  pre(ui- 
ratorv'  to  the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which  is 
vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the  dome.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  u marble  estrade,  ete- 
vatv<l  a few  inches  : on  this  the  bather  stretches 
himself  at  full  length,  and  an  attendant  moulds 
or  kneads  the  body  w ith  Jiis  hand  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.  After  this  operation,  the 
bather  is  conducted  into  one  of  the  alcoves,  or 
recesses,  where  there  is  a basin  supplied  by 
pipes  with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water;  the 
body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means 
of  motion  with  a horse-hair  bag,  and  washed 
and  rubbed  with  a lather  of  perfumed  soap. 
Here  the  o(H»ration  ends:  the  batlier  stays  a few 
minutes  in  the  middle  chamber,  and  covers  him- 
self with  dry  cotton  napkins:  thus  prepared,  he 
issues  out  into  the  hall,  and  lies  dow  n on  his 
bed  for  about  half  an  hour."  ( Thomtoti,  ii. 
202.) 

The  baths  for  ladies  arc  similar,  in  most  re- 
spects, to  those  fur  the  other  sex  ; but  are  more 
handsomely  fitted  u(>.  Lady  Slary  W'.  Mon- 
tague visited  one  of  these  baths  at  Adrinnople. 
and  has  given  an  interc'sting  account  of  it,  and 
of  the  reception  she  met  with  from  the  Turkish 
ladies. 

Khans  arc  a description  of  public  inns,  or 
caravanscras,  sometimes  built  by  sultans  and 
munificent  individuals,  for  the  public  use  and 
accommodation  ; and  romclimes  constructed,  as 
in  Lngland,  on  speculation,  'lliey  are  of  very 
various  kinds.  Lxclusive  of  npartiiients  for  the 
use  of  travellers,  and  stables  for  their  horses  and 
camels,  the  larger  khans  have  rooms  in  which 
the  goods  of  merchants  may  be  stored  up.  These 
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arc  •lonorally  quadraj)fn»l>'»*’  structures,  cuu.sislin^ 

a soiies  of  apartments  that  o|K‘n  ti|>on  a lur- 
htce.  which  surmiinils  an  inner  cuiirt.  niul  liaving 
stables  in  the  back  part  of  the  building.  The 
merchants  store  their  j'oods  in  separate  apart- 
ments, or  in  the  nH>nis  which  they  occupy  ; the 
tnulcteerH,  with  their  horses.  enc:ui»p  in  the  oj>en 
nir  in  the  court,  or  retire  to  the  stables;  and  the 
gateway,  l>y  whicli  alone  the  court  ami  rooms 
can  be  entered,  being  shut  up  at  night,  all  are 
as  safe  as  if  thev  were  in  a f<»rtress.  lit  many 
tow  ns  these  are  t^e  only  taverns.  Each  khan  has 
ita  khanh/  (landlord),  a kukhia  (major-domo), 
a klittu'ijif  (coiree-maker).  and  an 
(waiter),  who  attends  to  the  euimn.inds  of  all 
the  inmates.  S<imetimes  the  rooms  arc  fur- 
nished. and  sometimes  not ; and  fmpicmly, 
esjK‘cially  in  Asiatic  Turkov,  the  apnitments  are 
ligbtcMl  iiy  a window,  having  paper  for  glass, 
opening  on  the  terrace,  so  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  dark  and  gloomy.  Kuod  is  sometimes, 
but  not  generally,  furnished  in  thci»e  establish- 
ments, the  usual  melhiKl  being  to  have  it  ewked 
abroad,  and  sent  in.  ('oflee,  liowevt  r,  is  gene- 
rally prejinred  in  the cstubiishmeiiL  (Missiuiuxry 
Rt'xi'ai'clu’it,  p.  G7. ) 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  ortlors, 
but  the  ^vcnllhier  dosses  have  a great  variety  of 
ilishes.  The  breakfasts  of  the  latter  consist  of 
frietl  eggs,  cheese,  honey,  Hban  (coaguloteil 
milk),  ^c.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  very  early. 
At  entertainments  the  guests  sit  cros^leggcd 
on  sofas  or  cushions  rnuml  a low  table.  In  ilie 
houses  of  personsof  distinctit>n,  handsome  ivory 
spiK)ns  (the  use  of  gold  or  silver  for  such  pur- 
|H)se  nut  being  permitted),  and  small  pointed 
sticks,  are  laid  tieside  each  plate.  'I'he  dishes 
are  scnxd  singly,  and  in  rapid  succession,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  iX)  or  30;  the  guests 
help  themselves,  sometimes  with  their  spoons,  j 
and  sometimes  with  their  lingers.  Hashed  luinb,  I 
]X)ache<l  eggs  and  lemons,  stewi*<l  fowls,  pigeons,  ' 
K'C.  ; pillaw's,  roasted  meats  a whole  lamb  sttifled 
with  rice,  almonds  &c.,  are  favourite  dishes; 
they  are  all  highly  seasoned  with  suit  and  spices,  | 
and  sometimes  with  onions  and  garlic.  The  des- 
sert consists  of  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  Turks  ! 
are  exceedingly  fond  ; with  cofTt^o,  sherbet,  fresh  ‘ 
honey,  grapes,  figs,  &c.  During  dinner,  nothing  j 
is  drunk  but  water  or  lemonade.  The  supper  is  t 
very  similar  to  the  dinner.  {^liusstU's  AU’jypo, 
p.  1*05,  &c. ) 

'I'he  month  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a fast; 
and  from  dawn  till  sun-set,  during  this  month, 
the  Turks  neither  cat  nor  smoke.  Rut  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  goes  down,  they  eat  a hearty  meal; 
and  the  practice  is,  for  the  richer  classes  to  keep 
the  fast,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  by  sleeping  at  this 
season  during  the  day,  and  sitting  up  eating  and 
drinking  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night! 

( HutKU,  p.  108/) 

The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  and 
flowing;  Unit  of  the  women,  w-iih  the  exception 
of  the  turban,  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  men.  fhe  shai>e  and  colour  of  the  turban 
serves  to  distinpiish  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  and  the  functions  of  public  officers. 
Latterly,  however,  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
imitate  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nation.s;  though  the  former  is  incon- 
venient in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ablu- 
tion.s,  the  performance  of  which  is  enjoined  by 
the  Koran. 

Every  body  know’s  that  when  females  appear 
in  the  streets  their  faces  .arc  carefully  veilc<l. 
And  such  is  the  privacy  of  the  harem  or  women's 
apartments,  that,  unless  on  very  rare  occasions, 


ail  males  are  excluded  from  them  cxcc])t  the  mas- 
ter of  the  family.  **J.ex p/uxfmKhrs  pan'us,  le/n/ue 
it's  fri'rt'Sy  iea  ontUs,  les  bi‘ain»pt)rcSf  tt't/  sont  rv- 
fus  i/u'd  Ct'rtainrs  t^po4/iii‘s  <le  i'antit’c,  c\‘st-tU(tirt\ 
dans  it's  tlcux  Jt'tes  de  hcyrtim^  ei  d Voccasion  dt  s 
\ tweeSf  des  couc/ws,  et  /if  la  rirconcinon  des  cri- 
fnus."  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  Geiierale,  iv.  318.) 
I’olygamy  is  aulhoriKcd  by  the  law  of  the  pro- 
phet; but  is  a privilege  not  oAcn  resorted  to. 

I If  a man  marry  n wuinan  of  equal  rank,  the  mar- 
riage of  any  other  wife  is  frequently  guarded 
against  by  the  marriage  cuntracL  In  coses  of 
IRilygamy,  the  wives  are  usually  either  slaves  or 
I w omen  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  husbaixl. 

I There  is  a regular  slave-market  in  C’onstanti- 
' nople : but  slaves  in  tiie  East,  and  es^H-cially  in 
'I'urkey,  arc  far  from  being  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition we  might  siq>posc.  The  laws  of  I'urkey 
protect  the  slave  from  ill-usage;  and,  in  this  re- 
s]H‘Ct,  the  customs  of  the  country  arc  in  com- 
jilcte  harmony  with  the  laws.  “ 'J'hemost  docile 
slave  rejects  with  indignation  any  order  that  is 
not  per.sonally  given  him  by  his  ma.ster;  and  he 
feels  himself  placwl  immeasurably  nl>ovc  the 
level  ofa  free  or  hired  servant.  He  is  asachild 
of  the  house;  and  it  is  not  unusna!  to  see  a I'urk 
entertain  so  stnmg  a pn^dilection  for  a slave  be 
has  purchased,  as  to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son. 
He  often  ovcrload-s  him  with  favours,  gives  him 
his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position  ; and,  w hen 
the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his  slave  the 
p.nh  of  honour  and  of  public  employment.  If 
w e seek  for  any  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  let  us  look  around  tlie  sultan,  and  ob- 
serve who  are  the  most  distinguished  men  within 
his  empire.  Khosrew  jiacha,  the  old  sera.«;kier, 
the  man  who  has  governed  and  ruled  all  things 
in  Constantinople,  was  a slave  from  the  Cauca- 
HU.s,  purchased  by  a Capudan  pacha,  whose  pro- 
tection has  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices,  ila- 
lil-pacha,  the  son-in-law  and  most  distinguished 
servant  of  the  sultan,  and  to  whom  the  brightest 
prospects  arc  open,  was  a slave  to  the  seraskier.” 
(Marmoufy  Smith’s  trails.,  p.  g.*;.) 

The  Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  d)cTjV/  or  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  force ; but,  excepting  this  exercise  and  that 
of  wrestling,  they  indulge  in  no  active  exer- 
tion. “Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  ver- 
dure under  the  shade  of  tm^s,  and  to  muse  with- 
out fixing  their  attention,  lulied  by  the  trickling 
of  a fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a rivulet, 
and  inhaling  through  their  pipe  a gently  ine- 
briating vapour.  Such  pleasures,  the  highest 
which  the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  within  the 
reach  of  the  artisan  or  the  peasant.”  ( Thornton, 
p.  203, ) They  never  dance  themselves,  but  enjoy 
public  dance.s,  the  performers  in  which,  however, 
arc  reckoned  infamous. 

Turkish  usages  arc,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, quite  the  oppo.site  of  ours.  “ Our  close 
and  short  dresses,  calculated  for  promptitude  of 
action,  appear  in  their  eves  to  be  wanting  both  in 
dignity  and  modesty.  I’hey  reverence  the  beard 
as  the  symbol  of  manhood  and  the  token  of  inde- 
pendence, but  they  practise  the  depilutiun  of  the 
body  from  motives  of  cleanliness.  In  perform- 
ing their  devotions,  or  on  entering  a dwelling, 
they  take  off  their  shoes.  In  inviting  a per^m 
to  approach  them,  they  use  what  with  us  is  con- 
sidered a repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
writing  they  trace  the  lines  from  right  to  Icfu 
I’he  master  of  a house  does  the  honours  of  the 
table  by  serving  bimsclf  first  from  the  dish  : he 
drinks  without  noticing  the  company;  and  they 
wish  him  health  when  he  has  finished  his  draught. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their  clothes.  Iney 
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a ami  sedate  exterior ; their  nimise- 

menta  arc  all  of  the  tranquil  kind:  they  eon- 
found  with  folly  the  iu>i»y  expresaion  of  gaiety  : 
their  utterance  is  slow  and  delibcmte ; they  even 
feel  aati&fiiction  in  silence:  they  attach  the  idea 
of  majesty  to  slowness  of  motion  : they  {lass  in 
repoK*  all  the  moments  of  life  which  are  not  oc> 
cupied  with  serious  business : they  retire  early  to 
rest  i and  they  rise  before  the  sun«”  ( Thornton^ 
ii.  186.) 

Isongunge,  I.itrrature,and  The  principal 

lanmuMtr*  spoken  In  Kuropesn  Turk«7  arc:  1.  The 
^rirfs4an«l  Tnrtnric  lansua^c^.  spoken  hjr  the  OsmanlU, 
Tartars,  and  Vaniks  (di*«cen'lants  of  the  Turcoman 
•ettirn  In  Mai'cdnnu).  The  Turkish  langnaKc  is  very 
murh  IntermixiHi  « Ith  Arable  aiKl  Persian.  It  is  expres- 
sive, soft,  and  imisiral,  and  e.i*}'  to  si>cak,  t>ut  nnt  easily 
written.  Its  ruiistmctiun  is  artificiai  and  laboured,  and 
lU  transpositions  are  mure  ri-m»i(<  from  the  natural  order 
of  ideas  than  the  Latin  or  German.  2.  The  Arabic^  the 
written  lanKunite,  used  at  court  and  in  public  worship. 
3.  The  new  Ore/k  or  Komaic,  which  consists  of  a great 
inanv  dialects,  and  differs  from  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
(ireek.  still  in  tome  measure  t'n*scrrc«l  among  the  Inimbs. 
of  t lie  KpirotlcmnunUlns,.*mdlnihc  valley*  of  the  ('.xssio- 
ilorus  (Suli),  th.Kigh  gnally  iniennixed  with  foreign 
words  and  phra#t*s.  4.  Ti«e  .voeon/c,  in  several  dialecls, 
■|M>ken  by  the  Slavonians,  Uosniaes,  ('ruatians,  aiui  nul- 
garians.  5. 'r)>c.4r»w'M<in.  6.  ftVixcAMia,  derived  mainly 
from  the  l.aititi,  but  much  lnlcn«lxt?d  with  other  lan- 
guage*. 7.  The  Arnantic.  Skipetnrian^  or  Albanian,  Is  not, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  a/argon  forrotvl  of  the  admix- 
ture of  a numlMT  of  languages,  but  is  a peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct language,  having  regular  grammatiral  forms  and  an  ' 
e*.*entUI  character  ofits  own.  H.  'fhe  ./rirts*,  i.  c.  lie-  , 
brew,  intermixed  with  S|MU)ish  and  Italian  words,  ir.  ; 
'ilio  Linfuti  Fmnea.  j 

The  nirkisli  characters  are. with  some  slight  difference,  I 
thn  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  lait  they  have  a va-  I 
rietf  of  handwriting*.  The  Arabic  Kufl.  in  Inter  times 
Me^chi  (literally  the  rharact^TS  umx]  in  iranscrildng).  is 
only  used  in  copying  the  Koran,  and  other  sacrtxi  works. 
The  l)«wani  is  the  handwriting  used  in  husiitcxt,  letters, 
|ui!>lic document*,  judicial  pruceixllng*.  diptoinailc  .iffnirs,  [ 
oiflctal  orders,  |>ossporU.  &c.  It  U w rhu-ii  from  the  rigid  ' 
to  the  b-fl  In  an  oldinuc  direction,  e«|>ecialiy  at  the  ci>n- 
rinsion  ; all  the  letters  are  joined  to  eat  ii  other,  and 
twisUnt  Uigethcr,  and  the  mure  iht'v  are  so  the  more  ele. 
gaiit  is  the  writing  coniideic.I.  '1  ho  l)>hcri  U used  In 
piilenis.  diplomas,  Inscription*  on  mosque*.  hurial-pl.iccs, 
nod  other  public  rtlifismt ; its  iM'AUty  cnnsist*  in  itsobihjuc 
rlires-tlon,  upward  and  downwanl.  and  In  the  word*  l»eing 
piarsHl  alteni.Uely  above  bihI  below  e.uh  srilier.  The  Ta- 
Ik*  writing  was  originally  borroMixl  fmin  the  Perfians. 
and  properly  *l/nlfle»  a flying  or  running  hand.  It  is 
more  pleasing  to  ihe  eye  than  the  other  hand*,  and  1*  a 
fine  tpcclmeti  of  Oriental  calllgrapliv.  The  Kinna,  ctm- 
•iftting  of  disjointesl  letters,  U list'd  In  ledger*  and  regis- 
ter*. The  Sulus  (I.e.  trebly  thick)  wrve*  for  title-pages, 
devices,  and  Inscription*  upon  coins,  Ac.  There  are 
many  more  varietii's  of  handwriting,  whicii  it  is  m rdlcss 
tos|«cciff.  Inste.id  tjf  pens  the  I'lirks  wriU*  with  a reed 
{Calnm,  CaJamus).  which  is  cut  like  t>ur  pen.  but  with- 
out a slit.  The  vtiwels.  » hk'h,  as  in  .A « .ihic  ami  Persian, 
are  placed  aimre  and  In-low  the  cimsnteint*.  are  generally 
omittixl  In  writing  (the  Kor.wi  excepted),  whirli  render* 
the  reading  diltlcult  Co  ail  unpractistxl  eye.  'Phere  arc 
no  marks  of  punctuation.  As  ihi-y  are  without  Uxblrs, 
they  usually  write  upon  the  left  knee  or  hand,  and  in- 
stead of  moving  tbo  hand,  they  move  the  (lapcr  in  the 
process  of  writing. 

The  first  prirting-press  introduced  into  Turkey  was 
rstabllshod  at  ConslaiUiimpIe,  in  I.'jTG,  by  Jews,  who  were, 
however,  prohibited  from  publishing  any  .Araltic  and 
Turkish  work*.  About  1»  year*  aflerw.ird*.  Ibrahim,  a 
Hungarian  rnnegotlc,  lucceetled  In  estalihsldng  .a  Turkish 
prc«t ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  In  tho  Hatti 
Scherlff  autiiorisingits  inCroduction.  the  Sultan.  Achmet 
III.,  felicitate*  Idmsilf  that  Providence  h«l  reserved  so 
great  a blessing  to  illustrate  hi*  reign,  ami  to  draw  down 
upon  his  Bugiut  person  the  bcmdictiuns  of  his  subjects, 
and  of  all  Mussulmen,  to  the  end  of  time.  {D'Oh*$on, 
TahUam  GkniraL,  II.  MO.) 

Down  to  1742,  17  works  in  33  volumes  had  Issued  from 
the  press.  From  1742  until  17'»A  it  was  not  employed  at 
all,  and  only  at  Intervals  until  Ukt,  wiicn  it  was  atiai-hcd 
to  the  ncwlr-estal’lishetl  school  of  engineer*.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  renturv.  It  was  transferred  to  Scu- 
tari, and  attaclicil  to  tlie  millury  barracks  in  tliai  pla.e. 
The  late  sultan  did  much  t*>  advance  Its  cfflcicncy  and 
extend  itsutility.  The  Turks,  however,  have  a prejudhx? 
against  printing,  origitiating  |»artly  In  an  apprehi-nshm 
h-st  iheKor.an  vhould  bo  pniilexl,  which  they  wwdd  re- 
gard as  the  highest  profonaliou,  and  partly  in  the  o|>po- 


sition  of  the  vast  numbers  of  scribes  and  copyist*,  whirh 
the  general  use  of  the  pres*  would  lliruw  out  of  rmpluy- 
meiit,,aiid  who.  in  cmist'qiience.  take  every  oppurtumty 
to  Inflame  the  prejudire*  of  (heir  fellnw-sidtjects  against 
it;  hut  despite  these  difnrulties,  the  art  has  made,  and  is 
continuing  to  m.'ike,  some  progress.  A few  years  ago,  a 
govemiiieiit  ncw«]ui{>er  was  escaiillshixl,  entitled,  TabUt 
qf  E^fnta,  which  contains  the  different  resolutions  and 
orders  of  the  divau.  The  .Vowih'itr  OtUanan,  in  tlte 
French  languige.  also  published  at  Coiutantiiioplc,  con- 
sists only  of  extracts  from  the  former. 

No  sooner  were  the  Turks  converted  to  Islamism,  than 
they  began  not  only  to  study  the  Koran,  but  also  this 
works  of  the  Arabians,  their  sii|»eriors  In  dvUisatlon. 
It  is  a vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose  that  the  Korau  dis- 
courages )•‘arniug;  on  the  contraiy,  "the  ink  of  the 
Inarnnl  and  the  blood  of  martyis  are."  according  to  the 
prophet,  ‘‘of  equal  value  In  the  sight  of  heaven.”  (See  the 
curious  article  ihi  A7mi  (science),  in  the  BtbUuthiqut 
Orirnlatf,  1.  •i‘2!l.) 

Their  favourite  tliidie*  arc  law  ami  theology.  In  the 
Interpretation 'of  the  Koran  and  of  the  Iraditioni,  they 
follow  the  AralAan  nuthorldes,  ami  most  Turkish  divines 
occupy  their  time  with  blngraphios  of  the  i»roph<-t.  .ind 
cvhlences  and  reasoning*  In  favour  of  Ihn  Mi»hamin»xKui 
reli^on  ; lhc»o.  with  the  iimutnorable  commentaries  on 
the  Koran,  form  a most  of  work*  wiiich  fill  the  grr-alcr 

t>art  of  their  libraries.  History,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
lowever.  are  by  no  mean*  negle.x«ti.  Hammer,  in  Ids 
elaborate  and  valuable  Hiitory  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire*, 
has  consulted  an  immense  number  of  Turkish  historians; 
and  in  liU  ifiiUnrv  qf  Ottoman  Poetry  (the  first  volume 
of  which  was  piiblishtxl  at  Pesth  in  H43C)  he  gives  short 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  313  Turkish  poets,  with  specimens 
of  their  works.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Hammer ac- 
knowletlge*  that  tho  Turks  have  no  gi-nius  for  original 
poetry,  and  that  the  wrbole  of  their  poiHry  consists  of 
translation*  from,  and  imilntions  of,  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian  poeu.  to  whom  they  stand  in  nearly  tho  same  rela- 
tion that  the  Human  p<h'(s  did  to  the  GretHt. 

JurifUTudence,  a favemrite  pursuit  of  the  Turks.  (• 
studied  in  the  works  and  laws  of  the  learned  imams,  tlieiks, 
and  sulum.  the  tr.iditional  law  of  the  prophet  (Suima). 
The  most  remarkatilc  prinbxl  collections  of  Fetwas  (de- 
cisioiit)  are  by  Mufti  Dshnnali,  At>«lubrahman,  and  Mils- 
tapha  KihIosI  ; the  wotk  of  the  latter,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople iu  Ia33.  contains  several  thousand  fetwas  of  30 
mufti*  in  the  IHth  nnitury.  In  H27.  there  Usued  from  the 
ires*  lO.OOU  fctw.'u,  l»y  Alxlubrabman.  from  l64.Mo  IC7d. 
n ‘3  voli.  folio ; and  fn  Ih;m>.  .A,4n0  by  .AH  F.IR-ndi.  which, 
with  tlie  coUei-tloii  of  Abdulkcrlm  Effeudl,  forms  a work 
of  high  authority. 

Turkish  literature  is  particul.-irly  rich  In  collections  of 
bon-motx.  (luns,  proverbs,  tale*,  anecdote*,  and  even  no- 
vel* ; .ind  thcyjMoses*  several  cncrclopavlias,  and  work* 
upon  Ihe  history  of  literature.  'I'he  flrst  volume  ofa  bibllo- 
graphic.il  dictiouAry.  in  which  arc  cmimerated  the  titles 
tif  more  than  3u,0(Mi  different  works  in  the  .Arabic.  Per- 
sian,  and  'rurkish  languages,  has  been  tninslalcti  by 
' Khigel,  and  published  by  the  Orieiilal  'JYaushxlion 
Kuml.’’  The  reign  of  Solyman  tho  Magnificimt  may  l»e 
i cniisldeml  as  the  Augttstan  age  of  Ottoman  literature. 
This  gr«>at  princx-  w.vt  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sdeurei.  ana  of  literature  nml  learned  men. 

I'liblic  schools  are  establishaxl  in  most  considerable 
Tnikiih  towns,  and  mitires$rs,  or  colleges,  with  public 
libraries,  are  aUiu'hixl  to  (he  greater  number  of  tlte  prin- 
cipal moMpH'S.  Hut,  owing  to  tlie  ti^.al  want  (*f  edicient 
masters,  nml  of  go<»d  elementary  iHMiks,  the  Instruction 
afford<xl  by  these  r*tAbh*hmcri(s  Is  of  comptiralively 
little  value.  Ill  schools  the  pupils  .xre  ttught  to  rt-ad 
and  write  the  first  cietnents  of  the  Turkish  language; 
tho  cla**-lK>oki  iM-ing  the  Koran,  and  ixmic  rommen- 
Uric*  ti|>on  it.  In  the  medresses,  which  are  the  coltegv* 
or  school*  of  the  ulemas,  the  pupils  arc  instructed  in 
I Arabic  and  Persian,  and  leam  to  d(>cypher  and  write  the 
, different  sort*  of  Turkish  characters;  Instruction  in  a 
I specie*  of  pliiloKiphy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  morals  foiimh-d 
I on  tho  Koran ; aitd  these,  with  theology.  Turkish  law, 

' and  a fevr  notions  ou  history  and  geography,  cutnpleto 
. the  course  of  study. 

**  If,”  says  Mr.  Thornton.  ”wc  call  the  Turk*  an  llli- 
' tcrate  p<-'>|>lc,  it  Is  tint  because  learning  i»  universally 
neglected  by  individuals:  fur,  on  the  rontrarx-,  Uie 
ulema,  or  theological  lawyers,  undergo  a long  and  Ial>o- 
riuus  course  of  study;  the  Turkish  gentlemen  are  all 
taught  certain  nrce»tu*ry,  and  even  omatnrnlal,  part*  of 
learning;  nnd  few  chiUfren,  at  least  in  the  caplini,  are 
left  withotit  some  tinrtnre  of  education.  It  must  Imj 
acknowledged,  however,  that  tlie  o)>ji<ct*  of  Turkish 
study,  the  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  philoscmhy  and  meta- 
physics of  the  d.irk  age*,  do  in  reality  onlj  remove  men 
farther  from  re.-U  knowbvlge.  The  inilnunents  without 
which  tho  researches  of  the  acutest  natural  philosopher 
would  be  lm(«crfect,  are  cither  entirely  unknown  in 

* *’ (ifschkhlc  cU-s  (.Huumischm  Kekhn,"  lUvigs.  g*«,  PolK 
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Turk?;,  or  known  only  m chiklUh  {linythingt.  to  rxrlte 
thr  adtniralioii  nf  ij^Tiorancf.  nr  to  ft^utlfy  a r.itn  cu. 
rioiltjr.  'flin  t«’!r*cope,  the  mfcr<»tcopn,  ihn  #‘lrctrlcnl 
niAchino  and  other  aids  tu  scictico,  are  unknown  as  to 
(h«‘ir  rt'Al  u»rK,  Ert*n  the  compass  U not  unlrprsally 
empIoyMl  In  their  nasr,  nor  arc  its  roinroon  |>urpo»e* 
thoroughly  und*  ritood\  And  it  may  he  truly  said,  that 
□Arigatioii,  astronomy,  geography,  agriculture.  chc« 
mlitry,  and  oil  the  arts  which  have  iMt’D,  as  it  were, 
created  oiiew  slnco  the  grand  dbcoceri<'s  of  tho  two  last 
renturies,  are  either  unknown,  or  practised  only  accord- 
ing to  a rlciotis  and  antlquali-d  routine.*'  (I,  21*.) 

The  facts  and  details  giren  br  M.  Roue  show  that 
this  statement  Is  as  applicable  to  the  present  period,  as  It 
was  tu  that  when  It  was  written,  nearly  40  years  ago. 
At  this  m«»meiit  (IM2)  the  useful  sciences  are,  without 
vxcoptiun.  In  the  most  abject  state.  A scluxil  for 
me<Urine  and  surgery  transferred.  In  1939,  to  Oalata 
Ser.il,  the  school  for  the  guards  already  alluded  to,  and 
a naval  school,  are  the  only  esiahllihmeiits  in  which  any 
Attempt  Is  mode  to  supply  really  useful  Informathm*. 
But  even  these  are  very  far  Ix-hlnd.  'llie  great  defl- 
cienry,  according  to  Bou6.  consists  In  the  want  of  good 
elomentary  b.>  >kt;  and  he  justly  thinks  that  it  would 
be  of  the  grc.-i(est  impurlAncc  to  get  the  best  elementary 
works  on  tho  difTerrnl  branches  of  sdeitce  traiulate^ 
int<»  Turkish,  either  by  native  Turks,  or  by  foreigners 
arquaiiitcd  w ith  the  language.  In  1939.  the  late  sultan 
.ippointiHl  a commission  for  the  establishment  of  useful 
instiCulluns ; whhh.  among  other  projects,  proposed  to 
(ouikI  scientifk'  ac.ulen>ies  on  an  Improved  plan,  at  Coiw 
staiitinnple,  Smyrna,  Adrianonle,  and  other  large  towns. 
Rut  nothing  of  the  sort  has  nitherto  been  carried  Into 

Clh'Ct. 

It  must.  also,  be  borne  In  mind  that  Turkish  schools 
are  mostly  atteod'-d  hy  Ixiys  only.  In  Turkey  education 
i«  not  consldi-rrtl  necessary  to  a girl  ; so  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  • ( women,  knowing  little  nr  nothing 
theinsehes,  can  communicate  nothing  to  their  children. 

Ttwri/ror*,— Tito  Turkish  rveheuuer  eonsiits  of  two 
p-irts;  the  im'n,  or  public,  and  tiie  Vzmc.  or  sultan's  erl- 
vote  tre.isury.  The  former  Is  derived  from  various 
sourcei,  of  which  the  principal  are— 1st.  the  karatek, 
or  poli-tax,  imposed,  with  very  few  excrniions,  on  all 
the  males  In  llte  empire,  not  'Mohammetiani.  bc-tween 
th"  .*iges  of  7 and  60  years.  Formerly  the  t.ax  varied, 
under  difTercut  circumsunces,  from  3 to  14  piastres  t'cr 
Individual ; Init  Uie  value  of  money  w.vt  greater  then 
tlian  now,  and  at  present  it  varies.  In  dlfTercnl  iirovince* 
and  under  d'fTercnt  ctrcumsCnncet,  friim  IUtu6i)  piastres. 
Varfoni  districts  eompouml  for  the  poll-tax,  the  amount 
of  which  Is  then  addctl  to  the  land-tax.  Muisulmen, 
though  exempted  from  Ibe  pi  li-Ux,  p.ay  the  avariti, 
amounting  to  .V.Sths  of  the  liaratch  ; 2d.  liie  land-tax,  oT 
l-loth  of  the  produce  of  the  esUtes  not  subject  to  mili- 
tary s«‘rvice ; Si,  taxes  on  movables,  tucli  as  cattle, 
sheep,  and  go.its,  assessed  taxes,  Ac.;  4th,  customs’ 
duties,  and  octrois ; and  .Mh,  the  excise  upon  gunpowder, 
tot>jcco.  salt,  wine,  Ac.  No  milhentic  deuiis  liave  l>ecn 
given  of  the  ameunt  of  the  miri.  and  tlie  estimates  pul 
lorlli  by  the  l>eu  inf«»rmt*l  writers  dilfer  extremely. 
Probatifv.  bowovor,  we  shall  not  bo  far  wrung  if  wo 
ritlinato  it  at  about  3,fifX>,0'  iU.  sterling  a year. 

The  kttxn^,  or  private  revenue  of  the  sultan  is  derive*! 
partly  from  the  Imrerial  domains,  or  estates  belonging 
to  tlie  crown  ; partly  fr»m  the  sums  paiil  by  th«  pacl.-is 
and  other  dlgmtarl«'s,  on  their  accession  to  office,  from 
presents  from  Die  s.ime  parties,  on  orrasiun  of  the  boy« 
r.im,  and  other  puliUc  feslIvAl*.  and  from  confiscations 
and  inherlt.tncps ; ami  jiartly  from  the  rontrlbmions  | 
p.\ld  by  the  tributary  pr*ivinccs  of  Servia,  Wallachia.  &r.  | 
The  female  branches  of  the  imperial  family  have  tlicir  [ 
own  especial  revenues  derived  from  lands  appropriated 
to  their  use,  or  from  peculiar  taxes.  I 

Dut  in  addition  to  tlic  taxes  now  noticed,  the  subjects  i 
of  tho  Porte  are  lialde  to  Ik*  called  upon,  at  the  pleasure  ' 
of  the  parlias.  for  enntrUnUions  In  kind  fur  the  main>  j 
Icn.uicc  of  troops  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country  I 
to  .anutlicr,  fur  Ci/rvJtt,  or  requisitions  of  forced  labour,  I 
ntid.  in  time  of  war,  for  forced  loans,  &c.  In  fact,  the  ' 
|>:u'lios  and  their  satellites  suueeie  out  of  the  people  all 
tli.«t  they  possibly  can,  without  inquiring  or  caring 
whether  their  deinaiKlt  be  legal  or  otherwise.  They 
know  right  well  lh.it  if  they  pay  the  slated  amount  of 
tribute,  and  secure  tiy  brills  and  presents  the  good  j 
opinion  of  those  in  power,  they  may  fleece  the  ruUlvators 
without  let  or  hindrance,  bine#  the  time  of  Mohammed 
II.,  the  rev.miiek  of  Turkey  have  bi-en  farmed,  or  let  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Kxrlinlve.  too,  of  the  taxes  on  account  of  the  general 
gm  eminent,  ami  the  aimnuu  of  the  pachas,  the  people 
have  to  provide  fur  their  local  and  municipal  expenses, 
W'liiih  are  so  very  heavy  as  comiderobly  to  exceed  the 
iiin'iimt  of  the  miri.  {Ilout,  ill,  23.1,  Ac. 

n<(‘  more  inMIigrnt  Turks  have  long  l>een  icniilile 
th.at  the  nrliiirary  {sower  of  thi>  paclias.  and  especinlty 
their  nraHint.  or  extortions,  wav  tlie  m«**t  ubjecuonable 
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part  of  their  political  lystetn,  and  would.  If  nr>t  redressed, 
terminate  In  universal  p*irrrty  and  *lisr.ffi  cllon.  So  mrly 
as  1600  the  Incnnvenicni  e*  of  the  extsUiig  order  of  things 
had  become  apiiareiit,  and  it  w.vs  then  proposed  to  ob« 
viate  them  by  commuting  the  ditTcrcnt  taxes  on  tha 
rayas,  or  ruitivalnrs.  amt  their  cuotriimtions  of  forced 
lalsour  and  hortev,  for  a single  tax.  which  it  should  not, 
in  any  case,  be  fiermitlcd  to  exceed.  {Hummer  (Hma- 
niseke  ijetckiie,  vi.  &6|.)  Nothing,  however,  was  done  ; 
and  abuses  of  all  sorts  have  continued  to  multiply 
according  as  the  m.vhlne  of  government  bemme  reUx*-d 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  ihilll  ScheritT  previously 
alluded  to  as  having  been  issued  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  |K3o, 
Is  prlnripally  directid  to  the  obviating  of  tliese  abuses. 
But,  how  liidlj{»ensable  soever,  wc  apprehend  it  will  bw 
f<  und  to  be  w holly  luipractlr.ib)e,  so  lung  as  the  present 
I form  of  government  is  malnUined.  to  remedy  tlie  ahiues 
I In  question.  All  the  agents  of  a iles{K>t  arc  despots  in 
' their  {lecullAr  spliere ; nnd  though  the  sultan  may  be 
most  anxious  to  lupproM  abuse,  he  is  neither  miiniprc- 
I sent  nor  omniscient,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  liiut  tlic  same 
j meant  that  have  hitherto  maintained  the  {wchas  In  power 
j dcs(ilte  their  oppressions,  will  he  etfhrtual  for  the  same 
purpose  in  time  to  come.  We  should  be*  li.xppy  to  be 
able  to  think  otherwise  ; but  our  drm  conviction  Is  that 
Self  reform  is  rtnpotsihie  in  Turkey,  and  that  the  abuse* 
of  which  she  is  the  victim,  will  necessarily  lorreasc  In 
Dumber  and  virulence,  till  foreign  force  or  domestic 
violcnoe  overthrow  the  religion  and  government,  of 
which  they  are  the  bitter  but  legitimate  Irulti.  We  sub-' 
join  the  llatti  ScheiilT,  or  imperial  Decree,  now  olliideil 
to.  It  is.  at  all  events,  a most  remarkable  document; 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  issued  from  a Moh.immed.in 
government  Is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  present  times. 

" Every  one  knows  Ihai  In  the  beglnnina  of  the  (Ht>wnan  Empirv, 
the  alofkMU  jWKi'ptt  at  the  Koran  and  iltr  Uwt  of  th*>  mtpirv  wrre 
held  as  ml«s  sJwsts  revered,  n raiurfiunx  v of  whiih  th«  cniplre 
ttK- reused  In  ttTvnflh  and  matnw ; and  all  lu  sub>rU.  •iOm.WS 
vtcKaien.  atiaUMsl  the  liigivxi  deirrtw  uf  ««ifjrr  and  provjirTiu. 
Within  Um  last  I.Vi  years  s teflm  at  t-vmi*  and  varUdy  of  tauste 
haw,  from  not  abldlna  hy  ih«  holy  mio  of  laws,  and  ihv  nyoilaixma 
lhal  srxMe  ftom  It,  rhanrr*!  ihr  orifan*  and  strmi.'th  Inlu  «n>kn,sa 
and  poviTty.  Thus  It  U thsl  a na’k>n  kisvs  a'l  U»  sUi-l.ll*  by  cviAine 
to  o6terve  lu  Uwv  Thr^  i-<nd<kr»itum  ha««  imst.tndy  ynsmivd 
ihamsrlvva  to  our  notice,  and  unco  lh«  da*  of  <*Hr  actv.*J«n  to  the 
Ihrcwir.  the  puh'W  w*,U,lhramv''|orati«i  of  the  slatv  i-f  il-v  i>r**»li»cva, 
and  the  relt^of  (>>•  iivupJe,  havv  nc«vr  leassHl  loneciipy  i,ur  thouaht*. 
Hrarme  In  mind  tliv  ceowr-itdiical  pMtUai  of  the  (ki.,nian  vni|>irr, 
ta>«  fanillt}  at  lit  suit,  Ihn  a]>utiida  arid  inirl’iccner  lU  iMpulalton, 
It  Is  eridriH  tUai  by  Iwtitcliia  Intoopmikn  tfllcsi  ions  ii>«an*,  ««  may 
cbtsiit,  hy  Iho  aul'taiM'a  of  tind.iheMbln-t  «•  Impr  to  ln«urr,  {«rliaps 
in  the  iptew  of  a fw  yrwrv  l*hu^  full  wf  i-onfideiire  in  thr  A|ml|{liiy, 
and  rtrlving  on  the  intetevauon  of  our  1‘tosiIhm,  «e  dv,*ni  it  rir<rv,«r7 
to>wk,\y  nc-w  ln>iiiulkm<,(u)n^oi'atv  la  ihv  siatoa  eltUli  cooit-ose  the 
tHioinan  rmpirr  lh«  ham'tm-,*  of  a g>«d  adniinistraiiun. 

" Three  In^ttutiuns  should  have  ilirev  nli>*<ii  in  >lew  — first,  to 
pntxranire  lo  unr  sul>}rcts  per*-rt  s*  runty  of  life,  harx-ar.  aiul  pro{>rrtjr  ; 
swotdly,  the  repiiar  iesy.nx  aiyi  asMsMOK  >4  lava;  atHl  tiunlly,  a 
rvKulAr  system  fut  the  raissng  of  troo|<».  and  iiilng  the  time  of  their 
service. 

" Fw,  In  trath,  art*  not  lir»  and  honour  the  mrat  orrrl'  us  of  all 
hieialnffi  ^ Wliat  man,  hovrrvr  averse  his  cliH'**>*tioti  |o  v|t  lent 
means,  ran  wiihh<4d  haring  rrcoorse  to  Uictn,  and  Uurvby  Injure 
both  the  Kovemmi-nt  and  hn  tssuntry,  tshen  Imih  hU  life  and  tvexsir 
are  in  yrr^tartiy  > if,  on  the  contrary,  he  enjevs  in  this  r<-«pe>  t lull 
serunly,  Isr  will  nnt  stray  fnxn  the  |>;iihvorii>yafi,  .and  all  ids  art  lore 
tsUl  tend  tu  Inrmisr  Use  ptusiTrily  <if  <he  C»*rmnKrnt  atKl  Ids  cciuR. 
try  men.  If  *hcnr  Iw  alsurmr  ol  seiuftls  of  |>r..|>e?ty,  every  <»ie  irm  tins 
ciiliMis  to  the  voliw  of  his  prince  and  rowniry. ' No  i4te  e res  a)«>ut 
the  pmertn,  nf  the  puhllc  uoud.  ab«c<rlH«l  as  otic  rnnaitu  wlih  the  In 
senuitv  of  hli  own  pooi'Cio.  If  un  the  otlwv  luml.  the  cititesi  looks 
ujsin  his  pri4«rtv  as  «rcurc  , of  whateret  naiurv  It  br,  then,  full  td 
a^mr  for  his  Interests,  of  wh.rh  fbr  hk  own  ronientmmi  he  emlrw* 
vours  to  rnlsree  ihe  sphere,  ilierrb*  to  ex'enil  that  >4  hb  mjinmenta, 
he  feels  cv.  ry  <la>  In  hu  heart  Ihe  atta>'bmrr>i  for  hk  prinrr  ami  lor  hla 
c.iuntry  strnr'jp'r.  as  me. I as  hf*  Urrmednea  lo  ihrir  esase. 

'J'hiosc  senUmewts  in  him  Iwcutne  the  source  of  the  iiKwt  praise  worthy 

'*  The  assevtoemt  of  rveutar  and  AieO  taxes  Is  a cmHideTstkia  of 
ritsJ  Imponanec,  since  ti'C  slate,  haring  in  |m>*»de  f«*  ihs  defence  of 
Us  terniory,  lan  onk  ralw  the  mean*  ac«-ew,arv  for  tlie  niamieiiancw 
of  the  army  bs  conirihullieu  nn  tlw  pr*.'|>!c.  .iuhoujth,  thanks  be  to 
trnt,  the  inhabiianls  <*('  this  ruunlry  hats  lauSy  bee*,  freed  frusn  Use 
curse  of  morsoaoiies,  forimily  iinprojicttT  liKikisI  upon  as  a sourre  of 
revenue,  a fa'al  prasiice  sti  I remains  in  forre,  alUvough  it  cannot  fail 
to  give  rise  to  the  irtmi  dls^irous  con-rni»ences  it  is  that  of  vstwl 
corrupliun,  known  under  the  name  of  lIilrAm.  A.curdlng  U>  this 
avstem  of  civil  and  hnanriai  (iractu'e,  a divtr.cl  is  ab  tMloru^  In  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  one  Ir^lddiut.  hui  too  >.ften  norivkvs*  for  Ms  re|ia. 
city,  Mio  the  most  imel  and  mint  ins||U.le  dujxssiiiMi : fi*r,  siioalit 
this  farmer  of  the  rvvmue  not  Iw  a wHu.nis  man,  hr  will  i^v*  no 
other  rnre  bat  that  tending  to  hla  own  advsntajtr. 

••It  becomes,  then,  nersaary  foe  ever,  ni<viiber  tif  the  Oitomm 
society  to  be  taxed  acrurr'log  to  a nt  <l  r.>lc,  m prnfHirtion  t«  his 
mearuanlcinumstances,  ana  that  nniliing  f.'rther  ih  'UUt  be  exacted 
from  him,  and  ituu  .peedaj  U«s  should  also  iix  and  limit  the  ex(>s*nasa 
of  our  army  and  nary . 

••  Although  we  havi-  already  oharrve,!  Ihe  ilelence  t4  the  r*wttry  it 
■ most  UnfMrtant  cwi'tderattnn.ii  her.wn«sth«  dutv  of  the  mhalMtanla 
to  aupjily  s>4dtvvs  to  <hu  ohjvct : it  b*vienea  eaaeiilial  in  eaUibiish  U«a 
I to  resutalecunilncetMa  ehlrh  each  district  ii  to  supply . accmihng  to 
I the  arginn  of  the  mosneni,  and  lo  rva-ure  Ihr  time  of  the  mliiury 
service  to  f^r  or  h vc  ymrs,  for  li  la  at  the  same  Ome  d>.inK  an  mju 
tlce,  a>id  inlliciinc  • mortal  blow  on  aarirulture  and  industry,  to 
take,  withoat  rexard  to  Ihe  respective  pupuiaituna  of  ewrh  district, 
from  one  more,  friKD  other  r.'wrt  men,  Ihnn  they  can  afToed  to  peevhtv, 
1 and  u U also  r*ducing  the  suidlen  lo  despair,  and  conUlbuiing  tr>  the 
depainiUlKm  of  the  coaiitry.  to  iciain  tlwm  all  their  Uvea  ,n  the  ser- 
vice. In  sheet,  wKhowl  the  ditferent  laws  of  which  (he  ne*-eaaliy  hoa 
* W.-n  '.hnwn.  Ume  is  nciiher  strength,  riches,  haispirtesa,  noe  ir-sn- 

Kidllty  for  the  rntpire.  and  It  baa  to  expert  tbcae  bUningi  as  soon  aa 
s-sp  Unt  Come  Into  operation. 

■ 3 n 
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•*  It  It  thmfcrt  th*l  111  Altai*  ih*  c»tm  ot  **my  IraHrVlu*!  ■h«M 
b*  trt«l  pubtkli.  uccordlag  to  owr  divine  U«i,  oAev  mature  taquin 
■nd  eSAfTunaUon  I and  till  a retniUr  iwitrere  hat  Uwii  ufuooiiBceu, 
no  one  iball  ha*«  it  in  hU  power,  etthev  arrrei];  or  imMlcIv.to  put  an 
Individual  to  death,  either  b;  (‘oi-vnn  oe  Irv  anv  ecber  nu-aiie. 

“ it  t»  not  permiiini  to  attacli  the  htmowr  of  mtj  imlirldoal,  unleae 
bolbr*  a court  of  luotW. 

**  Krer?  individual  >hall  lie  alloweil  to  he  maairr  of  hit  own  prtnerti, 
oTwhalmevcr  kind,  atui  thall  he  allowed  to  dkvpnc  t<  liwitn  full 
Uhert;,  witiiout  an;  •4>*tacle  iiclnjtiidtTrd  in  an;  one.  For  inttuncw, 
the  Innoccnl  beirt  of  a criminal  ahal]  not  ftiririi  thrii  licht  to  hU  pro- 
pert;,  nor  thall  the  pmprri;  of  a (Timioal  bo  an;  lanicev  ronAvcatnl. 

**  Three  im|ieetaJ  ronresMOrx  eatrtni  to  all  our  wihiertej  at  whai- 
ever  reUchvi  or  otct  the<  nia;  be.  wid  ihoie  advanta||««  tbe;  thall, 
without  eacwptlon,  enic7- 

Thut  we  frani  Aili  tectirit;  to  Ihe  Inhahitanta  of  our  empire  of 
life,  honour,  and  pevpert/,  at  we  are  boMitd  to  do,  accoedinf  to  tho 
tnt  of  our  bol;  law, 

“ At  to  the  other  tuMecu,  thn  are  vwh«e<pwitl>  to  be  regulated 
after  the  derltton  of  the  mtiirhletMvi  memlwrw  of  our  I'nunril  of  Jua* 
tkw,  the  metnben  of  whl<  h will  be  liK-re»«ed  arrOTdtn<  to  nccowllv, 
which  It  to  mewl  ret  certain  da.t,  whlrh  we  «haJI  a|,puini.  Our 
minitiert  and  dicnitarlm  of  the  mi|Jre  will  astnnbie  to  ewiabllah  Uwt 
far  the  tecurtt;  of  Ufa  and  pcnprit;.  and  the  tta«w,nie«»t  of  taiet,  and 
ever;  memlirr  of  theie  aatambllet  thall  be  frv*  to  rt|>t*M  bn  optahm 
and  to  five  hit  advice- 

“ inwt  cooewnind  the  T«KtiUU<*i  of  the  military  ■rrvirr  will  b* 
debated  at  the  irutltari  oowncil,  which  will  hold  tu  iMelinft  at  the 
palace  of  the  Senaicr. 

'*  At  toon  M one  law  it  t<«tlfd,tn  order  that  H ma;  be  ibreww  raiid, 

U thall  Iw  preamud  to  ua,  and  we  thall  honour  it  with  oar  UBCtien, 
and  te  tlw  honl  thereof  we  thall  afSs  our  Imperial  ftal. 

Since  the  iibor«  H«tt(  SchcrifTwM  Usued.  the  follow- 
ln|t  kUtemeot  hu  appeared  in  the  TurkUh  Gasetta:— 

*' The nlian,  ever  tiftce  hit  aomalon,  hat  moat  ardemlj  daalred  to  »,.w  «„ 

; «.>urbBl  po««.lon  »r  jJl  ,h<-  c«.DtrlM  rr..m  Mount 
«n  variout  ocewaioM  iwen  crowned  with  the  nuwt  tignai  lut^wM ; b«i  ' Amanua  to  the  Danube  did  not  tatUfT  the  rcatlea*  and 
one  fandamental  refarmailan  wat  rMuialie  te  crown  hit  labour*,  and  I infatlable  amMtion  of  the  Turka.  Selim,  the  irraodton 
to  aaaut^o  »*h  yropie  thei^ia  whwh  he  i^hi  to  crwdbr  upon  j of  Mahomet  IL,  added  Syria  and  Krt*  *o  dominlrtu* 

I or  hi.  , .nd  SoW  Ih.  ^Itcnt,  .h.  ca„. 

Ihe  ftate.  Numerotu  hrmant  have  boon  Inuod—inquliiet  have  taken  temporary  of  the  Emperor  Charle*  V,,  and  the  mnat 


to  all  the  ambwaJan  of  MeiWOy  power*  mkllna  m Ciwi- 

uanUnopte,  In  order  Hun  ihei  ma;  be  w{tn>«aM  to  the  franitne  of 
thaw  ii^lHUoM,  which,  if  U ma;  pleuw  (iotl,  arc  to  codur*  AjT 
ever. 

**  Ma;  the  Almleht;  Uod  enend  bW  protection  to  wv  all.  let 
thow  who  ma;  prouine  to  vMate  liw  prvwm  inatltniiom  be  the 
object  of  dmtte  maledlciior),  and  be  deprivu)  of  happtncM  now  anid 
for  ever  1 Amen." 

Hitioricai  A'offcr.  >-  Othman.  chief  of  the  OfrutUn 
Tartan,  it  fenerally  accounted  the  founder  of  the  J'urk- 
iah  empire.  On  hit  tiicceeding  hit  father  in  I2ft0.  hit 
dominioDt  were  comparatirely  inrontiderable.  bring 
confined  to  the  lordthip  of  Slguta,  In  BIthynia.  and  a 
imall  tract  of  adjoining  territory : but  the  taieiic  of 
Othman.  and  the  bravery  and  seal  of  hit  followert, 
enabled  him  to  add  greatly  to  hit  paternal  inheritance, 
and  to  bequeath  the  whole  i>f  DlthyviU  and  CappadexSa 
to  hit  ton  and  tucceMor.  From  thii  period  the  tide  of 
Turklth  ronquetC  began  to  roll  forward  with  a force  that 
could  not  be  rheck^  by  the  feeble  reiittance  of  the 
Greeki.  In  1338.  the  Oltomant  firtt  obtained  a footing 
in  Europe.  In  I36S,  Amurath.  the  grandaon  of  Othman, 
inttitutAl  the  Januaries— tbe  firtt.  and  for  a lengthened 
period  the  mott  powerful,  numerous, and  be*t>discipiine«l 
standing  array  establUbed  in  modem  tines.  The  con- 
quests of  I'imour  threatened  to  subvert  the  TurkUh 
Mwer ; but  It  soon  recovered  from  the  rude  shocks  it 
Kad  stutalood,  and,  in  I4&3,  Mahomet  If.  entered  Con- 
stantinople sword  in  hand,  and  established  himself  on 
the  throne  of  ('onstantlne  and  JusCinlao  I But  the  un- 


Cl  tee : but  the  wlton,  Aurtna  Hk  laic  , 

Kvifig  emptojad  hiimelf  In  wt*mli,tnK 
irwtkw),  ha*  bean  convlncwd  that  na  tctwlbi*  iniproccvnam  ba* 

— . j ■ ' vmt—iif**  arwfwquirad. 

...  .....Todlcwllv  In  thb  r 

• ha*  enlatvd  ta  astenav* 


' accomplished  of  all  the  Ottomon  princes,  conquered  the 
j greater  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  East  extended  his 

icriwf  mttoum  arv  fwamrw.  sway  to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  period,  the  1‘urkiih 

mMimiic*ii;  In  thto  tWonnaciaa,  hb  Ugh-  | emigre  was,  unqucvtlonablv,  the  most  powerful  in  the 

IU.V*  inquiiy  to  b*  irwiituird.  *o  a*  on  Uw  : world.  “ If  you  consider,*'  says  the  historian  Knolles, 

•Kw  to  ^ air^-  rhvTriwai'AH^*^  i wfote  about  two  ccnturies  since,  " Its  beginning,  its 
d tba othw miutao  I progress,  and  uninterrupted  success,  there  Is  nothing  in 
I tbe  world  more  admirable  and  strange ; if  the  great- 
I noss  and  lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent  and 
’ glorious ; If  the  power  and  strength  thereof,  nothing 
I more  dreadful  and  dangerous ; which,  wondering  at 
I nothing  hut  the  beauty  of  itself,  and  drank  with  the 
I pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felicity,  holdeth  all  the  rest  of 

Sth,  lb*  value  of  laboov  to  which  cwitata  lowiw  anil  (livtrict*  watw  \ then  reached  its  greatest  heighL  ^ Bolyman  was  suc- 

hahlv,  wndwr  the  daoaminmiMn  of  Anfarto  tMnwvl 
pa  d frw  loral  puller,  jadipw,  he. 

••  • Thai  an  rxart  iiauvnem  or  haUfMW-abM  be  prrpmd  of  the 

whola  Twvvvrar.  Aivd  and  r ' 

" * llcncrfarwai 
shall  l«  abutblMd 

'* ' Tbe  pn>ptfn>«*  of  (he  Mfh  funrtlonarla*  of  the  ataie,  whethwr 
rallhar;  or  rlvtl,  and  tlw  pwvrww  Mtachri  to  thairserncea,  *haU  be 


‘ That  a table  thall  he  ronWrarted,  rahibKin|t  the  oum  rwreivwd 
— lu,  fur  the  (rewwirv  ; Xil,  far  the  Vali*  and  VotvaUra : 3d.  f>w  the 
e*pen*e«  of  travHlini  Aincliufutrie« ; 4ih.  the  amoontof  rontiibuilon* 


dth,  the  same  | ceeded  hr  other  able  princes;  and  the  Ottoman  annt 
continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  tho*t>  of 

a.  1 '!*?•  "■?  ?">»“•  l^'l'l'-.kl. 

> IlcnceAwward  every  Ua  unaMbonred  by  the  sncicnt  cadoo  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  emplofcd  m 

I the  siege  of  Vienna.  I'his  event  markril  the  a*ra  of 
i their  decline.  Fur  a while  they  continued  to  op|iostt  the 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  with  dcHibtful  fnriiine  and 


enualiT'amettod  withthto^oftheMtien.  t Ausirians  ano  Hungarians  w in  mHionui  it.riune  anu 

*■  < Every  earmptlon  ftwm  taxation,  avid  every  privilege  through  i various  suCCCtS  ; but  the  victories  of  Prince  Kiigenc  gave 
■ ‘ ' a decisive  superiority  to  the  ('hristlana  The  frv*ceut. 

instead  of  recovering  Its  former  lustre,  has  fallen  like  a 
star  plucked  from  its  place  in  heaven.  Prurince  aAcr 


whirb  thp  romnNwi  bwrdem  were  avradnl,  thall  ..  . 

^ ' The  linpoBtt  khan  be  liwptwwl  with  cotnplrte  ImpertUUty,  ai  a 
nue  of  to  much  per  tbmtvana,  whlrh  ihall  yewrty  be  aettled  In  the 

month  ef  Merrha  arrordtag  to  the  new  erdlnanrr.  i . * 

<*  < Barh  Indlvidnal  ^11  rwcetve  a tlrhet  hearing  the  *e*)  of  the  province  has  Iwcn  dismembered  from  the  Clilpiie : the 
eemmunlty.  waUng  the  amount  of  hi*  cwdrtbutKWi*.  and  thwe  turn*  ; KuislaOS.  now  ItS  most  fonnidahle  enemies,  have  ad* 
-*!  '«'r  )r.l<K,.i0. 

Uonrrt.  at  the  public  eifwnae,  to  pmtrcuto  the  neewasary  Inqulrle*  ^tld  animotitlCS  of  the  different  ( liHltian  states,  laM 
mrwwrtuiui  the  ernptf*, 

<> . above  legwIatiotM  WmUI  immadlaiclv  be  carried  inia  exeru- 
Hon  hi  the  two  province*  tiearetl  te  the  rwcdtal,  Brwuwa  and  tiall. 
poll,  *o  that  the  effkri*  and  advantage*  of  the  change  may  be  ob. 

•erved,  wtd  with  the  toaw  po^Wedefay  extesMbd  to  the  remalndtv 
«f  the  empire. 

“ ' Prom  the  dsio  of  the  eaaroUea  of  ihto  erdsr,  the  tw«  provhire* 
dedfwaied  thall  be  etempi  faero  Ihe  payment  of  the  Impeet  tevme<l 
' Icntlaab ' (hgevnal  cuuemal. 

* The  ronAtemion  of  private  peuperty  ahelt  hi  tM  liwtsnee  be 
—ad.  The  gevemmenl  ahell  in  tM  rate  amvopriate  to  haeir  tl<e 
ny  ef  tndl  vldual*,  except  en  the  death  at  psraesw  w bo  have  nu 


> limlf  Ihe  right  ^ prevlou* 

eu'i  rulfa'ietM  eifbes*  to  cover  Id*  deina' 

**  Thete  rwgalatloa*,  Asvdta  the  Council  of  tho  retie,  hsv*  been 
eonArmed  by  the  Hlim  sod  awiciloned  by  the  Impcvul  Fir- 

nen. 

“ At  iheae  |w«*ml  liwiltutlotH  have  far  their  ol*lert  to  con*e  the  rell- 
glen,  govemmeot,  neUon,  and  empire  to  reftooridi,  w«  tolemnly  bind 
ounrivea  to  do  nothing  In  ronttavantion  to  them.  At  a pknlge  of  nur 

■ : it  owr  dcwvmlnallan,  aAet  havii  - ^ 

icontalnatho  glorican  mamie  of  , . 

of  ail  ih*  aletnai  and  digniiarira  of  tbe  rrnpirv,  to  abide  b>  ih« 
atitutlona  m lh«  name  af  (iod,  and  then  order  the  uiemat  and  gran- 
dee*  of  the  empire  to  take  the  aamr  votomn  oath.  A her  th-n,  be  wrho 
thall  vtotate  tnvwe  InatllullorM  «hdl  be  Mahic.  without  any  regard 
(wing  paid  lo  bit  rank,  i-anklderatkin,  cw  rradli,  to  romaipoutllng 
punMinmtt  to  hit  faalla,  after  once  it  hat  beevi  made  clear. 

**  A pettal  code  thAll  t«  drawn  out  la  Ihit  eftect. 

" At  every  fnnctlonary  rvceiie*  M nreaent  a tuUab’e  Mtary.  and  a* 
the  pay  eg  thme  who  are  not  yet  mmnently  rvwardml  la  to  be  tab- 
amiiently  Incieoted,  rigorout  law*  will  be  proniw>gat«d  agairnt  the 
■aW  tf  pMronajre  ard  plten  otuler  Kovemment.  wbiih  thedi' 

•*,  and  wr  ' • ' 


i century  would  lure  witnessed  Uie  final  extioction  of  the 
' Ottoman  power. 

When  considered  with  attention,  it  does  net  seem  diffi- 
cult to  dist'over  the  causes  of  these  apparently  anomalous 
results.  The  Turks,  like  their  Tartar. ancestors,  are 
naturalW  a brave,  patient,  and  hardy  race.  Alter  their 
emigration  from  central  Asia,  they  were  long  exposed  to 
the  greatest  diflicultirs  and  privation*.  Pressen  on  all 
sides  by  Mongols,  Turkmans,  Saracens,  and  Greeks, 
they  could  not  maintain  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
wtiiiout  waging  incessant  hoitilitiei  with  their  neigh- 
bonni:  they  were  thus  early  inured  to  habits  of  pillage 
and  blond.  And,  after  tliey  embraced  the  Mohamnu'dan 
faith,  they  found  in  the  law  of  the  prophet  nn<  a llcenco 
only,  but  a command  to  desolate  the  earth,  and  to  pro- 
pagate their  religion  and  empire  by  violence.  The  t>ccu- 
llar  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Koran  made  a proiimnd 
Impression  on  (he  ferocious,  Ignorant,  and  superstitious 
minds  of  the  Turks,  a ho  early  became  tbe  moat  sealous 
apostles  o(  a religion  of  which  implicit  faith  and  micoii- 
queralde  energy  are  ttie  vital  principle*.  Ttieir  fanati- 
cism knew  no  bounds,  'llicy  literally  lielievi'it  ttiat  tho 
sword  wos  ttie  key  of  heaven,  and  that  to  fall  fightiug  in 
defence  of  the  true  faith  was  the  must  glorious  of  deaths, 
amt  was  followed  by  the  largest  porlteu  of  eternal  feli- 
city. Firm  and  unshaken  believers  iu  (he  iloctrine  of 
prraestination.  assured  (hat  no  cautlun  could  ai  ert,  and 
no  dangers  acceiernte,  (heir  inevitable  ik'stiny,  they  met 
tlicir  cnrinics  withuut  fear  or  apprenension.  Tribute, 
slavery,  and  death  to  unbelievers,  were  the  gUd  tiding* 


rnwwbam, 
of  lit-  rvn|>li 

“ Tbv  abenw  rwtnl«ti«im*  being  a rntniilnv  ratavalian  of  anclevM  "T’.V'''  wn  v »u,. 

moomt.  (hit  itnpBV,Ai  drcTww  ahxJi  Im  fiubUtltod  at  CoiMtonUnm,i«  m the  Arabian  prophet;  and  hare  been  loodly  pro. 
and  n ail  ttw  |•^>TtaG•t  of  mor  rmpU*.  omd  ah«U  Its  oosnoMDlcalwd  j chsimod  by  hi*  followers  Over  half  Uio  Uld  World.  Th« 


TURKEY. 
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Ottoman!  dUI  nr>t,  like  the  Crunden,  rraulre  an  lm> 
pulM  from  pomin  or  proacheri  to  etlmulate  th«m  to 
eogaite  In  the  great  work  of  conquett  and  coorenlon : 
the  preci!^  was  la  their  law,  the  principle  In  their 
beans,  and  the  assurance  of  success  in  their  swords. 

To  such  desperate  energies,  wielded  by  a succession 
of  sultans  distinguished  for  various  and  great  ability,  the 
Greeks  had  cwthing  to  oppose  but  dispirited  troop^  and 
aeoerals  destitute  uike  of  courage  and  capadtv.  From 
tMageof  JuiUolan  the  Bastem  Empire  had  been 
dually  sinking.  The  emperors  were  alternately  prodigal 
and  avarMouSv  cruel,  proflisate,  and  imbecile : the  p^ 
pie  were  a prey  to  all  the  erut  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
trranoy ; Aefr  bo^es  were  emaciated  by  fhstlng ; and 
their  iDlcUecttuI  powers  dissipated  in  tbenlogical  contro- 
verties,  ^Ike  futile  and  uniotelUgible.  The  total  defeat 
of  Bajaset,  the  great  grandson  of  Othman,  aflbrded  an 
opportunity  which,  bad  it  been  rightly  lmi:mved.  might 
have  enabled  the  Greeks  to  expel  the  Turks  from 
Europe:  but  the  Greeks  were  totally  Incapable  of  pro* 
flting  either  by  this  or  anr  other  event ; and  the  schism 
of  the  West,  and  Che  factions  and  wars  of  France.  Eng* 
land,  and  G^many,  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assist* 
ance,  and  enabled  the  Turks  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes,  and  again  become  the  terror  and  tbo  scourge  of 
Cbristendom. 

But  the  same  canso  to  whkh  the  Turks  principally 
owed  their  success— the  Intolerant  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
of  their  religion,  proved  also  the  princlp^  cause  of  tholr 
decline.  It  isolated  them  fl’om  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
taught  them  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  aversion  on 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  attainments  of  the  Infidel  world. 
**  There  is,"  said  they.  '*  but  one  law,  and  that  law  for- 
bids all  communication  with  infidels."  The  more  the 
surroundlug  nations  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  advances  in  dviUxation  and  literature,  the  more 
determined  hare  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people  become 


to  resist  their  example,  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  tbeir 
own  faith,  and  to  despite  their  progress.  The  fiery  and 
Impetuous  seal  by  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the 


fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  has  long  since  sub- 
sided ; but  had  it  continued  to  bum  with  undlmlnlsbed 
force.  It  could  no  longer  have  rendered  them  really  for* 
TDidablc.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  various 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  war, 
have  happily  opposed  an  Invincible  obstacle  to  the  sue* 
crM  of  multitudes  without  discipline,  and  of  courage 
without  skill.  '*  Tant  qu'U  nt  que  4e  raunn- 

birr  H de  retenir  tout  Ut  drapraut  une  mtiUitmde  det 
toldaU  animit  par  Ufamaticitmr.  tavamtaRepu  pour  Ut 
Ottomans  ; matt  cft  avantafte  dispartU  quand  la  guerre 
mppeta  le  concours  det  sciences  kumaines,  et  que  te  genie, 
aeec  set  decouvertes,  dcvmt  U redoublMe  aueiluitre  de 
laraUur."  (Michaud,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  v.  3AS.  Ed. 
IMl.)  That  fanatical  fervour,  contempt  of  danger,  and 
superiority  of  numbers,  which  formerly  gar#  so  decidsyt 
a superiority  to  the  Ottoman  troops  failed  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  scicitce,  cool  deliberate  courage, 
artillery,  and  tactics  of  the  troops  of  Austria  and  nr 
Iliissla.  Tho  Turks  hare  degenerateil  both  in  their  civil 
and  miliUry  institutions,  but  their  present  weakness  is  to 
be  aicrilted  more  to  their  not  keeping  pace  with  the  pro* 
Rrets  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  their  positive  decline. 
Haughtv,  confiding,  and  illiterate,  they  have  experienced 
all  the  fatal  consequences  of  ignorance  without  once  sus- 
pecting the  caiue.  Resolved  to  employ  no  other  nieani 
than  force,  they  sunk  into  despondency  when  it  no  longer 
availed  ; and  having  now  almost  altandoned  the  hope  of 
recovery,  they  present,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
tho  mockery  of  Europe,  the  suwh/a  mogni  »o»nn/i  — 
the  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  ]>ower : — *'  We  efTected  our 
conqueats,"  said  the  mufll  to  the  Baron  de  Tott.  " with- 
out any  aid  fmm  European  tactics,  and  wc  do  not  now 
stand  in  need  of  them.  Our  defeats  are  not  the  effects 
of  human  force;  they  are  the  cl\astisement  of  our 
crimes ; the  decree  of  heaven  has  reached  us,  and  nothing 
can  avert  the  wrath  of  Omnipotence  ! " 

The  despotism  of  the  sultans,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
their  power,  have  for  a lengthened  period  enntributt'd  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  decline.  For  a while,  how- 
ever, It  was  otherwise.  The  perilous  rlrcum«Unces 
under  which  the  Turks  were  nrlglnally  placed,  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  they  had  to  struggle, 
obliged  their  chiefs  to  exert  all  their  faculth's.  Having 
to  rule  over  bold  and  fanatical  subjects,  to  act  as  their 
generals  in  war  and  their  legislators  in  peace,  they  were 


Europe,  the  ma^i  nominit  — 

low  of  unreal  jrower : — ••  We  effcctod  our 


compelled  to  practise  themiliiary  and  peareful  virtues ; to 
Inspire  confiaenrcliy  superior  kiiowlfilge and  resolution  ; 
attachment  by  kindness  ; respect  bydlgnUy:  emulation 
by  discernment  in  the  bestowing  of  rewards  ; and  disci- 
pline and  good  order  hy  a steady  adherenev  to  a uniform 
BTStem.  >Ve  do  not  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  person.ll  ch.iriscler  of  the  sovereign  ; hut  if  we  reflect, 


attachment  by  kindness  ; respect  bydrgnUy:  emulation 
by  discernment  in  the  bestowing  of  rewards  ; and  diicl- 


that.  except  in  a single  instance,  a period  of  nine  reigns, 
and  of'Aityoars.  is  oiTupied  from  the  clevati(»n  of  Oth- 
m.*in  to  that  of  Solym.in,  br  a sarles  of  warlike  and  able 
princes  (GtMoa,  xtl.  S7  ).  it  must  be  allowsd  tliai  some- 


thing more  than  ebanre,  that  the  necessities  of  the  times 
bad  produced  this  long  line  of  able  monarebs.*  No 
sooner,  however,  had  tlie  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  been 
stopped  by  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Germans  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Persians  on  tb« 
other,  than  the  Ottoman  monarchs  began  rapidly  to  de- 

C>nerate.  The  evil  was  greatly  aggravated  by  tbe  regu* 
tion  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who,  in  order  to 
binder  the  rebellions  and  internal  divisions  that  had 
sometimes  occurred,  established  It  as  a principle,  which 
has  ever  since  been  strictly  adhered  to,  that  none  of  tho 
sultan’s  tons  should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
armiesor  the  govemn»ent  or  provinces.  This  regutaiiun 
had  a fatal  effoct : instead  of  being  educated,  as  formerlr, 
in  the  council  or  Che  field,  tbe  heirs  of  royalty  and  of  a)- 
mo»t  omnipotent  power  have  since  been  brought  up  in  tlie 
slothful  luxury  of  the  palace.  Shut  up  constatitly  In  their 
seraglioStignorantofpublicaBilrs.bNmmbed  by  Indolence, 
depraved  by  the  flattery  of  women,  of  eunuchs,  and  of 
slaves,  thefr  minds  contracted  with  their  enjnyrornts, 
their  inrltiMlIous  were  vilified  by  their  habits,  and,  when 
they  succeeded  to  the  throne,  their  government  became 
as  vicious,  corrupt,  and  worthless  as  themselves. 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  anotlter 
cause  of  its  decline.  It  multiplied  the  enemies,  not  tbe 
subjerti  of  tbe  state.  To  animate  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant classes  of  people  comprised  within  its  widely- 
extended  limits  witn  toe  same  spirit,  and  give  them  one 
common  interest,  would  have  requircid  the  adoptloo  of  a 
liberal  and  eoUrged  system  of  policy : but  to  act  In  this 
maniscr  was  utterly  repugnant  to  tiic  maxims  of  Ot- 
toman legislators.  The  tnhab.  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces who  refused  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
were  branded  with  tbe  title  of  Infldvls,  and  looked  upon 
with  aversion  and  contempt.  To  assodate  with  such 
persons  on  any  thing  like  a footing  of  equality,  or  to  admit 
them  to  the  enjpt'roent  of  political  privileges,  was  out  of 
the  question.  They  existed  only  on  sufferance ; and 
though  their  rights  were  legally  defined,  their  proud  and 
fanatical  masters  seldom  hesitated  about  trampling  them 
under  foot,  and  subjecting  them  to  every  species  of  In. 
suit,  extortion,  and  Ill-treatment.  Perh^s,  however,  it 
is  true  that  the  very  weight  of  tbe  tyranny  to  which  tbe 
non-Mohammedan  portion  of  the  pop.  has  been  sut^ect, 
has,  by  subduing  tiielr  energies  and  debilitating  their 
minds  to  tbe  level  of  slavery,  tended  to  secure  the  Iran- 
qolllity  of  the  empire  I But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
It  has,  at  all  events,  ensured  its  depopulation,  impoverlsb- 
roent,  and  degradation.  Under  this  miserable  govern- 
ment, palaces  nave  been  changed  Into  cottages,  cities  Into 
villages,  and  freemen  Into  slaves.  Saodys,  who  visited 
tho  Turkish  empire  earlv  in  the  I7th  century,  when  it 
was  comparatively  flourisnlng  and  vigorous,  has  described 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  regions  subject  to  its  destructive 
despotism,  with  a truth  and  force  of  eloquence  that  will 
not  speedily  be  surpassed : *'  These  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  vice  and  Ingratitude,  becomo  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery  t the  wild  beasts  of  man- 
kindo  having  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted  out  ail 
clviiltic,  and  tbe  pride  of  a steme  and  barbarous  tyrant 
posseuing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  domtiiion : 
who.  arming  onelyat  tbe  height  of  groatnesse  and  sensu- 
aliiie,  DaCh,  iu  tract  of  tirue.  routed  so  gre,-it  and 
goodly  a part  of  the  world  to  that  lamentable  dlsiresse 
and  servitudp  under  which  (to  the  astonishment  of  the 
understaiHling  brboldori)  It  now  faints  and  grnneth. 
Those  rich  lands  at  this  present  remnine  waste  and  over- 
growiiewith  bushes,  recr^iarles  of  wild  beasts,  ofihicves, 
and  murderers  ; large  territories  dispeopled  or  thinly  in- 
habited; goodlydties  made  desolate;  sumptuotu  buildings 
become  ruinei : glorious  temples  either  subverted  or  pros- 
tituted to  Impieile:  true  rdlgion  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  ; all  nobilltle  extinguished ; no  light  of  learning 
permitted  nor  virtue  cherished;  violence  and  rapine  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security,  save  to  an  abject 
mind  and  unlookt  on  povertie."  {Preface,  ed.  of  1(37.) 

Such  Is  the  guveniment  which  the  gi^t  powers  of 
Christendom,  including,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  England, 
profess  themselves  desirous  to  maintain  in  all  its  intc- 
grity  1 We  hardly,  however,  think  that  it  is  destined  to 
a much  longer  endurance  ; and,  happily,  into  whatever 
hands  it  may  fall,  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  power  wilt  be  productive  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

TURNIIOUT,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp, 
rap.  arrond..  in  a wide  heatiiy  dlstr.  3.%  m.  E.N.R. 
Antwerti.  Pop.,  in  1836.  12,905.  {Heusekimg).  It  Is 
well  Iniilt,  and  has  manufactures  of  cutlery,  linen  cloths, 
lace,  carpets,  and  oil,  with  bleaching  and  dyeing estubUsli- 
menu,  tanneries,  brick  and  tile  factories,  &c.  It  seodsS 
deputies  to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

TUSCANY  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  (an.  f/rwriVi), 

* 8ome  of  ihe  (evogoing  statemeoU  have  bom  hnrroeori  frem  ih# 
v(  the  inervaa*-  and  IWrhitrol  tlw  Tnikbh  Pomer.ln  the 
tranaistMA  of  MaUv-Brun,  vrtiien  b;  the  s«lh«e  of  UtU  mkW. 
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TUSCANY  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

a tUte  of  V.  and  Cenlral  Italy.  l>*lng  the  third  In  mnk  In  of  land  to  thow  who  agree  to  build  houfot  and  Ktlle  C4I 
that  peniiuula.  prlneipally  between  Ut.  42^  and  4i\'^  N.  them  ; or  IcU  out  farm*  at  a low  ground  rent,  whirli  It 
and  the  loth  and  12tli  deg*,  of  \l.  long. : the  maiu  body  eatlly  ralml  by  the  tenant  from  the  tale  of  the  wood  he 
of  the  country  h«  N.K.  at»d  8.  the  Papal  .state*.  Irotu  clear*  from  thccrtAle.  At  Borgblerl.  ('ount  tlherardma 
w hlcli  U U mostly  *hut  off  by  the  Apenoinei.  W.  the  Mo  hat  Introduce*!  the  cultivation  of  olire*.  »li>e»  ami  niul- 
dlti  rraiiean.  here  railed  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tiiwan  Sea,  berry  tree*  to  a gnat  extent;  and  good  crojj*  of  wheat 
and  N.  W.  the  duchle*  of  Lurca  and  M.alcna  ; but  exdu-  are  now  grown  in  many  places  where  a few  tear*  since  a 
tive  of  the  alxrre.  It  Im*  tome  detached  portions  of  icrrl-  few  wandering  8ihermeti  w llh  dlffirulty  otiUliicd  a scanty 
lory  rnlleciirely  termed  Luniguna,  »urrouj>ded  by  the  *uli»l»lence. 

dominion*  of  I.ucc-a,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Sardinia.  The  Hut  it  is  not  In  the  Maromroe  only  that  important 
greatest  length  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  Grand  draiiutget  hare  bijon  effectinl  In  Tuscany.  The  Grand 
Itnrhy  from  S,  to  S.  U IW  m.  ; greatest  breadth  135  m.  Duke  Leopold  1.  In  17«s  tw-gan  the  canal  which  unite* 
The  are.i  .tnd  pop.  arc  estimated  a*  follow  : — the  riiiaua  with  the  Upper  Amo,  hr  w hh  h a large 

. - extent  i*f  very  ferule  land  In  tin*  Val  di  t'hiana,  for* 

rroTinc***.  arcwin  an-m.'  l’cf>.  in  iivM.  chwf  tovnn.  1 mcriy  a pestilerous  marsh,  hat  been  rendered  produrtive 

■ - ' I . — . and  toluiiriout.  The  canal  bring*  down  a large  qi:.mlity 

Kh«r<>iliK>  ?•*!?!?  P’oKRnci.  1 of  rlrer  deposit,  particularlj  during  floods : arW  between 

simfi*.  1K16  ami  1^33. 3.000  quadrall.  or  nearly  4 sq.m  of  cul- 

Arr*ino  . l.’Hi  vxxItiA  ArifoxK  tls able  Und.  were  acquired  1d  tlilt  manner.  (Boirring, 

(injMSiaao  . GWtf  (iruurtto.  { Acp.  10.  47— 5|.) 

, — 7 • . ■ — . ...  1 r//maAr  of  the  Apenninei  I*  tevere  In  winter, 

_ ■ — when  the  snow  oflru  hr*  for  a month  together.  But  In 


'J’hc  are.a  .tnd  pop.  are  estimated  ns  follow  : — 


.OF*,;.' 

drew  in  aq,  m. 

Pop.  in  lUS. 

('hWr  tovnn.  1 

■ M 

K.ino 

•dl.HVJ 

P’OKRnCI.  1 

i.«:a 

I'luv.  1 

su 

lX'*.*hM 

vxx.tiA 

aao 

»w’*M 

(.roMrtto,  1 

<Wal 

SAII  • 

l,4,V6,7X.V 

.. 

T L 1 c .t-  * 1 . - .L  the  valleys  the  winter  is  but  imperfortly  defined:  the 

The  n»ln  »f  ">«  Apflinlns.  wh.r.  It  fonm  hr  ^ 

r ""  'r  l-lr-uptcd.  /he  ..er.,ie  tern- 


boundary  between  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  dominions,  lie* 
wh'diy  within  the  former.  It  is  neither  to  lofty  nor  so 
rugged  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  seldom  rising  to  4,ono  ft. ; 
though  one  summit.  Boscohingo,  attaint  to  an  elevation  of 
4,17.4  ft.  The  principal  passes  across  tt»e  Apennines  in 


peraturc  of  the  year  at  Hormre  Is  about  i'ahren. 
[jJfrgAaut,  AUg.  iMndcr,  Ac.)  The  libreefo  and  seiroceo 
arc  mrasinnally' prevaJciit.  but  the  latter  is  much  le»s 
Hiinuying  than  at  Naples.  Putrid  and  intermittent 


rbl*  part  are  those  of  Fumarolo  Pletra  Mala.  MdPontre-  dropsies,  scurvy.  Ac.,  as  In  the  Cami«gna 

n.oh,bTwhkhl..t,Tu«»i;LunisJujacominunltM«  j,  „f  ).|„  ,„',i  ihr 

P«ni.  1T.«  prlnrl™l  .lUle,  I.  th.1  of  tlir  .^o,  which  M»rcmmc,  prllcoUHr  In  Ihc  .uf.mn,  when  Ihcc  tmcl. 
comprl«»  nbnul  I Ah  p.rt  of  Iho  entire  .urfKc  of  the  dewrlell  by  .Imojt  .11  Ihrlr  Inhnb..  Hut  the  olher 


eomprlte,  .bout  lJ.n  p.ri  OI  me  entire  .urtKe  n toe  a..„.rea  by  .Itmit  .11  thrir  Inhtib..  Hut  the  other 
duchy.  The  Arno  one  of  the  ^ond.2rirer.  of  Imly.  p„„  „f  me  cointry  .re  mliibrlom,  «nd  orteii  f,.our.l.lo 
rire.  In  Monie  F.lmrons  ne.r  Pmo  Vwhioj  uid  .Iter  |„„g„i,j.:  p,or.  of  An  no,  dnrloK  the  d.ern- 


nmoln,  .t  «r.t  S.F.,  .nS  th™  N.W.,  It  flow.' oUl“i^-r'iodJ  enVlln/wuVisM 

\V  to  It!  mouth  In  the  Mrdlternme.n,  6 m.  ^ . Pin,  did  „„t  e.ejed  1 In  JU  of  the  pop.,  md  were  nc.er 

after  a coarse  of  about  120  m.  It*  principal  tributaries  ,«  i ■»/:  , tur,  i 


after  a coar«  of  about  l»m.  lU  winclpal  tri^iUrle*  ,0  high  as  I in  3fu  {Botrr,ng'sncpT 
.re  the  t him.  f.mm I,  the  .^ere,  (imbrnne  dl  Fl.tojj,  ,r,./eg,™;  ,™k,  of  the  gre»t  Apeniniie.,  In  Ihl, 

Ac.  iHorenee,  Etnii^l.  .nd  Fl«,  .re  on  It.  Irnnk..  It  I.  ^ f, eld.  Ily  .eriwntirie,  ule.  tuiea,  el.^y  .hte. 


usually  navigable  to  Florence,  but  the  navigation  is  Itad, 


'.V^Iim.‘m;,!;omh"'rTr‘  ■ ‘ be  tiinthle  found  ne.r  Seirn'e...  I.  little 

Inferior  to  Ihnt  of  Cwr.r..  Terti.r,  deim.it.  .re  fre- 
rlrcr.  Ttio  greyer  f^brone  (an.  tmbn\  drains  Ihc  8.  q„,.nt,  consisting  of  samlitnuc,  marl,  coarse  limestone. 

If-  V*^r»  TOUHtry  about  .Sienna,  Ac.,  they  ctmtaln  muncrou*  fossil 

V'®  remains.  A great  variety  ofchalybe.He,  sulpiinron*.  ami 

arc  no  lakes  of  any  consequence,  those  of  Castighone,  other  snrinas  exist  in  the  Maremme  and  eUewhere.  and 


uuw  in  process  of  filling  up,  Orbilelln,  Ourano.  Ac., are 


other  springs  exist  in  the  Maremnie  and  eUewhere.  and 
one  of  the  Apennines,  the  MohU  di  Fo.  is  a volcano 


t.  ttir  fnroi.hed  with  .tremnt  lor  IrriRollon,  .nd  the  ,,,nd  forth  .moke,  Ac.  Many  other  itlare.  e.hihlt  d 

rr,*'"a'?7' ^ ‘ i'* ’''''I  »f  roletutlc  agency.  (lliffhuM:  Aurep 

Sll  .ndd.lcutohooneofthemo.tpl^nt  reip^  XIrm ! SciM,.  fr.)  ^ 

lt.ily.  Mr.  Maclaren  says,  *•  riorence  lie*  in  the  centre  • ■ . . . 


nd  forth  smoke.  Ac.  Many  other  iilart**  exhibit  dis« 
net  trace*  of  volcanic  agency.  £uropa  j 

'rin  i Schuii,  S(r. ) 

Land  anti  Producr.  — Of  (5,138,90.3  quadrali  of  land 


of  a magnificent  basin,  i rom  the  tower  of  the  cathrrlral  comprised  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  a^xorr^ng  to  .n  govern. 

i is,!?  ',  n ! r'ST",*  l.hSMac  .ere  e.tim,tcl  to  be  In 

rut  grore  <i^er.lO^  . ith  w^^  111.  of  mo,ler.  e I fif,|,71.  In  fore, I,  ; 9!I7,(!7S  .rnble  ; l-.U.-i..'.  In 

? * m Uoey.rd.i  *Ci.lM  under  yinc.  mid  ollvr.  ; htil..K»  in 

larger  mwn,  Ihe  whole  conn  ry.lmek  to  the  mountain.,  -rp,,  ,5.;  ^ : 

pr.,pertlm.lnrlu.llng  from  .Vt.OOO  10  60,(00  fmm. : 
all  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  * lew  from  Kichinond  Hill,  there  are  in  all  alMini  I VQ  (sm  tati<lml  nronricrnra  S’»w 


the  meUyer  system,  bv  w fiich  the  produce  of  the  soil  it 
n- JmIi  M ’ ‘**'f*'*^  hetwpen  th»*  pr.iprletor  and  the  cultivator.  Is  ge- 


:Se‘Sr.raSeJ'3l;oCh'.JfcX7mc!,Lll\?^^  /e  e,Vlml.rd  thS^Zl.Srur  tlleuCm^ 

the  ruh  valley  through  which  It  meander*.  (.No/ts  oh  ij,c  nroduco  is  p«iuallv  dividml  Ikotween  tht^n  a« 


Jiala,  1K.'..C.)  rec,ard*  Ih 

Along  tlir  coast  there  is  a succession  of  marshv  plain*.  cnitiv 

and  all  the  S.W.  part  of  1'uscany  ft  occupleJ  by  the  quired  in  < 


the  produce  is  equally  divideil  between  them,  even  as 
reg,nrds  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  cattle. 


Maremme.  an  undulating  and  pctllferout  tract  of  conn 


srsnv  plain*.  ’pi,p  cultivator  {»  only  uhligrd  to  supply  th 
^ I quired  in  ordinary  cultlvatioa  Should  th 


3 Hired  in  ordinary  cultivation.  Should  the  proprietor 
esirc  to  make  now  |>Iantiitioni,  or  rwljitn  waste  lands, 

R*mr‘"’rh-  Maromma  »h^ha*«”lni''a  »h.»lly  upon  him,  and  he  i«  obligetl  to 

Roma.  The  Marcrnme,  which  have  long  been  thealiode  pay  ti,e  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  manure 
of  desolation,  were  ‘n  remote  antiquity  among  the  richest  ‘.nu  ,upph«l  .vt  their  joint  expense ; but  the  pro- 

“yii  r Kfk’r*-"^  n '*  cultivator  with  as  much 

of  the  chief  citiM  of  Etruria.  a lengthened  jierlod  of  the  Utter  as  is  necessary  for  hi*  support.  On  all 
Hie  dr.ln..gem.dlm|.royemcnt  of  Ihl.  neglected  hu  uccmlon.  It  I.  the  proprietor  who  reeei.y.  or  di.bur.e. 


w-ith  singular  vigour ; and  from  182i  to  ]H32,  he  Is  said  to 
have  ex(>ended  'iOO.OixV.  sterling  of  hit  owm  property  in 


hydraulic  w-orks,  roads,  bridges,  buildings, 
Maremme.  (Ii<jvrine'$  Hepvrt,  p. 


•n  property  In  charge  hit  cuhivatori;  liul  In  such  a case  he  loaea  all 
I,  AC.,  ID  the  claim  upon  them  should  their  account*  be  in  nrrear; 
, j V ,,  good  leiiaiit*  continue  on  the  *ame  estate 


1 be  Lake  of  t luligllone  had,  in  |h36.  ^en  alres^y  half  froni  gen.  ration  to  generation, 
drained  a*  well  lu  other  lUgnant  imols ; and  the  rirw  The  cuUlvator*  do  not  reside  in  Tillage*,  but  in 
Corn.a  has  ^en  diverted  lo  fill  up  by  Its  deposit*  the  Itolaled  houses,  or  cottages  in  the  centre  of  their  farm*. 
ror.r.„“'l  P.7  ‘'“r  - ‘He,t^u.|,hU,„r..  e.e..p,  „n  hbllAry. 


long  to  an  impoverished  noWUly.  whose  profit  from  the  or  at  church  A ckkI  eulilvatur  raVeU  *!m>*  fomnrk-t* 
land  is  prlnrUuy  derived  from  wood-cubing.  and  the  he  neitheT^buy.  mir^ens 

pasturage  of  sheep  and  gnats,  at  from  lOrf.  to  1*.  4d.  a |he  tnetaver  ivstcm  bcine  that  his  land  snni>li<.a  she 
head  during  the  winter  season,  or  of  buffaloes  and  other  farmer  with  all^he  wants  Vhn*Lnn-  i u*fr«!!,..oriiS* 

•The  WsikU  rf  Etba,  PiSnn**.  Gorgeiw.  PalrnsJoJ*.  Tmta  and 

Wfngc*ih«i>T»v.  ofTiesj  afiaihoa.  The  colonl.  or  occupier*,  seldom  sink  Into  absolute 
*t  uigWo.  M«kU  Ceu»,  bianuu.  Ac,  to  th*  pro*.  oTGroMsico.  poverty ; bui,  on  the  other  hami,  they  a*  sehlum  rite  to 


•t  GlgWo.  M«nu  CcUto,  UlanuU,  Ac.,  to  th«  prov.  oTGrcMCICo. 


I poverty ; bui,  on  the  other  hand,  they  a*  sehlum  rise  to 
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inr  thiuK  Uie  wi^lth  or  comfort : and,  though  th«»y 
nur  i.early  M be  above  want,  they  enjoy  «?xtrcmelr  few 
of  the  luxurie*  and  conronicnce*  oMife,  other  than  those 
conferred  on  ihom  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  The»  arc 
at  once  poor,  ignorant,  and  Inrafmblcof  rljtorous  and  sys- 
tematic rxerilon.  “ l*he  metayer.”  says  Sismondi.  ” Hrei 
from  band  to  mouth.  He  has  rarely  any  com  In  store, 
and  still  more  rarely  any  oil  or  »lnc.  He  sells  hU  oil 
when  lu  the  press,  and  his  wine  when  In  the  vat.  He  has 
no  provision  of  salt  meat,  butter,  cheese,  Icpjmlaous 
plants,  Aic.  His  kitchen  utensils  arc  of  earthenware; 
and  the  furniture  of  his  cottage  consists  only  of  a table, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  one  or  two  bewes,  and  a miser- 
able  b«l,  on  which  father,  mother,  and  cldldren  sleep. 
Hi-nce,  at  they  possess  nothing,  they  would  in  a bad 
year  die  of  hunger,  if  they  were  not  assisted  hy  the  pro- 
prietors,  who  rarely  refuse  making  them  a loan  on  secu- 
rity of  the  ensuing  crop.  Their  debts  are  paid  after  the 
vintage,  but  before  winter  Is  over  new  ones  are  con. 
tracted  Of  ten  roetnvers,  there  is  hardly  one  who  owes 
nothing  to  hts  master.  Such  it  their  Idleness,  that  a 
hired  labourer  will  excente  three  times  as  much  work  In 
a day  at  a metayer.”  ( TaUctru  rfe  VAgricuiture  Totcane, 
pp,  QU-2IC)  ...  „ , 

I had  more  than  onre  occasjon,”  says  Bowrlng,  to 
see  4 generations  Inhabiting  the  tame  cottage:  but  the 
last  had  not  a»lded  a particle  of  knowledge  to  the  Igno- 
rance of  the  first:  tho  same  gross  su|'ersiUlont ; the 
same  prejudices  against  books ; the  same  unwillingneM 
to  introduce  any  sjwdes  of  Improvement ; the  same  re- 
ftrence  to  ancestral  us.u'ts.  In  Irmumrrable  cases,  fa- 
mlllm  have  occupletl  the  same  farms  for  hundnxls  of 
years,  without  adding  a farthing  to  thi-tr  wealth  or  a 
ftagment  to  their  knowhnlgc.”  Tho  metayer  system  of 
agnciilturc  is,  however,  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  only 
one  that  Is  understood  In  Tuscany.  At  Plstola.  indeed, 
and  some  other  places,  the  system  of  letting  the  land  to 
the  cultivator  at  a fixed  rent  h.as  been  partially  adopted  ; 
but  It  h.as  taken  no  deep  root,  and  the  mrzzfna  hat  been 
introducing  Itself  also  with  the  exti'nilon  of  cuUlvjtlon 
Into  the  Maremme.  Any  change  In  the  existing  mode  of 
occupancy  must,  therefore,  be  remote. 

Kvery  species  of  cultivation,  except  that  of  wheat, 
vines,  and  olives,  is  neglected.  Forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  b.adly  managed  ; and  the  proper  treatment 
of  meadow  lands  is  wholly  unknown.  All  kinds  of  nro- 
duee  not  suiuldo  for  direct  consumption  are  but  little 
esteemed.  Mulberry  trees,  which  answer  admirably  well, 
are  not  In  favour;  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  though 
carried  on  more  or  less  in  the  house  of  every  culilvalor. 
is  reckoned  of  Inferior  imj»ortance.  and  is  abandoned  to 
the  female*.  The  produce  of  silk,  therefore.  Is  much 
lets  than  it  might  be ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  roost 
articles  of  export. 

'Hio  culture  of  the  com.  and  other  articles  requlretl 
for  home  consumption  Is,  however,  comluctwl  with  the 
utmost  care  .and  attention.  The  hill  sides  are  formed 
into  a succession  of  terraces  ; and  a small  extent  of  land 
of  very  moder.ite  fertility  suffices  for  the  support  of  a 
family  of  10  or  l.^  individuals.  ” The  Val  d’Arno,”  says 
Mr.  Maclaren.  ” is  cultivated  like  a garden.  Much  of  tne 
land  is  in  drills,  about  2 ft.  wide  and  I ft.  deep,  planted 
with  malse.  Ac. ; and  almut  every  100  yards  there  is  a 
neatly  cut  dram  bordered  by  a row  of  poplars  to  serve  as 
vine  props.  Tl«e  rich  Imttom  land  l»  skirtetl  with  low 
bills,  which  are  also  carefully  cultivated,  and  bear  great 
numbers  of  olives.  Tliough  not  a foot  of  land  l>e  wasted, 
and  not  a tree  grows  which  has  not  born  planted  by 
human  hands  for  use  or  ornament,  the  whole  valley, 
frmn  the  bare  hills  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other, 
looks  like  a forest.”  (A’yVs  Itnly,  |m.%.) 

But.  as  already  seen,  the  nrpe,ira!»ce  of  the  country 
furnishes  no  sure  criterion  of  the  roijditlon  of  its  inhahs. 
The  land  is  split  into  very  small  portions ; and  here,  as 
ill  most  other  parts  of  Italy, 

* The  po«r  inh*L>ll«n(  hrhnlcU  in  vabt 
T1i«  reOd’nlnii  or,anKV  ami  Ihr  «vWlinc  grAin ; 

Joy  l«M  hv  ic«*  the  irro*  in*  oUs  «ml  » i«»^ 

And  In  the  tnyrtle'»frTwr«nt  »h*.l'.-  rvpina : 

M ir«ei  m the  rnhlu  of  Natorr'*  iMwnt*  inint. 

And  Is  lh«  UdvD  vltwjanl  dia  be  IhiiU.* 

M.  de  t'hateauvleux  states  that  the  occupiers  In  the 
Val  d'.Anio  are  ” never  able  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  a re- 
serve against  nnliiTourable  years.  On  entering  tfaeir 
houses,  we  find  a total  want  of  all  the  convenhmres  of 
life,  a lalile  more  than  frugal,  and  a general  appearance 
<»f  privation.”  ( Kng.  Trans.,  p-7h.)  It  is  tnie  that, 
owing  Co  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  tem|>crance 
and  contented  disjmsltion  of  the  people,  poverty  Is 
here  productive  of  much  less  inconvenience  than  in 
England  or  less  favourably  situated  countriei.  It  ap- 
Mtars.  indeed,  to  have  hail  but  Utile  Influence  over  the 
increase  of  population.  In  1801.  for  exiinple.  the  pop.  of 
Tuscany  amounted  to  only  I,096.fi4l,  whereas,  as  already 
sc«m,  it  amounted  in  1836  to  1,436.7^6 

Com  is  the  principal  object  of  culture  ; but  the  quan- 
tity grown  Is  Inadequate  to  tbc  consumption,  and  a good 


deal  Is  Imported  at  I.Hghorn  from  the  Black  .Sea  and 
elsewhere.  Malse,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  are  the  grain* 
principally  raised,  llie  huiliandry  is  m«t  uniformly  tin* 
same,  but,  according  to  Clialeauvieux,  it  Is  generally 
under  a 5 years’  rotation  as  follows:— 1st,  maize, 
French  beans,  iwase,  or  other  vegetables,  manured  ; 2d, 
wheat ; 3*1,  winter  beans  ; 4th,  wheat ; 5th,  natural  clo- 
ver. sown  after  wheat  in  the  si>ring,  and  fullowrtl  by' 
torgko,  a large  s|>ccies  of  parsnip.  'I  he  terrace  cuUiva- 
tiou  absorbs  a giKol  deal  of  capital,  time,  and  lab<Mir. 
Walls  of  turf,  s^.  and  sometimes  stone,  arc  raised  in 
succession  along  the  sides  of  tho  bills,  and  support  tho 
soil  brought  down  by  the  rains.  The  sunny  sides  of  tho 
hills  thus  terraced  are  chosen  for  vines  ; the  shady  shies 
for  olive  trees,  'llie  culture  of  olives  and  vines  Is  not 
cnndurled  on  any  scientific  principle  ; Init.  from  the  care 
bestowed  on  their  produce,  the  oil  and  wines  of  Tuscany 
hold  a rcipcctahle  rank.  The  best  oil  Is  rais>*d  near 
rUa,  Pesc^  and  Calcl.  The  wines  of  Tuscany  were 
formerly  very  celebrated:  they  Include  the  Aieatico,  and 
the  red  muscadel  wine  of  Montopulciano,  which  last  was, 
with  excusable  partiality,  preferred  by  Hcdl  to  all  other 
wines  : 

* klantcpulciaao  d'«:cai  vino  * U ra-' 

Oo<c»  ia  TMCMaa 

Two  centuries  ago  the  wines  of  Chianti  were  well 
known  in  England:  those  of  Carrnignann,  Monte  ('a- 
tinl,  Ponte  a Mori.mo,  Ac.  hare  some  reputation.  Tl;e 
anniud  produce  of  silk  Is  estimated  at  about  2M).onoibs. 

Out  of  five  years' crops  In  the  Val  d'Arno  It  will  In? 
seen  that  only  one  is  for  cattle,  the  re.iring  of  which  Is 
but  a sul>ordinate  branch  of  Tuscan  husbandry.  Except 
the  herds  and  flocks  l>elongIng  to  the  grand  nuke  and  a 
few  other  largo  proprietors,  in  general  only  as  many  arcr 
kept  as  are  lndUt>ensable  for  manuring  the  fields  and 
other  agricultural  puqmscs.  In  1H32,  the  cattle,  Includ- 
ing buffiiloes,  were  estimated  at  about  3.'i6,000.  ni>d  the 
sheep  at  600,000  head.  The  oxen  are  mostly  of  the  Hun- 
garian bree*! ; they  are  not  so  much  used  for  draught  as 
buffAloes.  From  GO.OOO  to  70.000  sheep  are  pastured  In 
the  Maremme  from  Oct.  to  May,  and  In  the  Api’nnines 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  woof  of  the  Tuscan  sheep  Is 
ourse,  and  littfe  used  for  any  but  home  manufactures ; 
though  during  the  short  period  of  tho  French  duminutiou 
there  was  a considerable  introduction  of  Merino  flocks, 
('heese  made  of  the  ewes*  milk  Is  consumed  in  the  cmin- 
try,  but  It  is  of  very  Inferior  quality.  The  horses  of  tho 
grand  duchy  are  among  the  worst  in  Europe,  small, 
we.ok,  and  Ill-shaped;  and  though  some  atteirpls  have 
bt'oii  ma<le  to  Improve  the  breed,  wo  believe  the  success 
has  been  only  very  |«rtial.  On  the  other  hand,  how  ever, 
the  Tusc.an  asses  are  the  itrong«*st  and  finest  In  Italy. 
Goats,  bi‘ing  easily  fed.  arc  kept  In  large  numbers  In  mo«t 
districts  ; and  the  ricuffa  cheeses  arc  maiie  of  their  milk. 
Fig*  are  very  abundant  in  the  provs.  of  Sienna  and  Grns- 
setto,  where  they  ro.am  at  Urge  In  the  oak  wood*  of  the 
Mun-mme ; and  poultry  and  l»ces  arc  pretty  numerous. 

It  is  a curious  fiurt  that,  notwithstanding  the  houses  of 
the  peasants  are  so  miserably  ill.fiimisned,  they  are 
themselves  of  a very  suimrior  description.  ” In  no  coun- 
try ate  the  peasantry  so  well  lodged.  Proltahly  half  or 
more  of  their  houses  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  la«t 
60  years,  and  the  remainder  have  been  improved.  It  is 
recKoned,  taking  one  house  with  anothi'r,  tneymust  have 
cost  1 ,000  crowns  or  S.OOO  fr.  each,  and  the  average  value 
of  a farm  Is  2,000  crowns.  The  living  of  the  |>oHsantry 
does  not  correspond  to  the  luxury  of  their  habitations : 
it  is  wbuletome,  Ihoiigh  frugal.  In  most  of  the  provs. 
bread  Is  a mixture  of  rye,  iMrIey,  and  maize,  with  a little 
wheat  ; in  some  places,  however,  it  is  of  pure  wheat. 
Next  to  bread,  beans  form  the  priticiital  nourishment  of 
the  cultivators.  They  drink  but  Utile  wine ; more  fre- 
quently aquarello  or  piquette.  To  eat  fresh  meat  ouce 
a week  is  considered  a luxury  : and  the  poorest  are  sails- 
fled  with  a piece  of  bacon.  Salt  fl>h  is  a gw>d  deal  eaten. 
Tho  lm|K>rt  of  salt  ctkI  Into  T uscany  exceeds  1,000, CW  fr. 
a year.”  {Bovring't  /Icp.  p.  14.)  The  day  laUmrer  gets 
on  an  average  Kid.  a day  for  1 1 hours’  work  in  tlie  sum- 
mer. and  8 hours  iu  winter.  An  English  gentleman 
farming  an  estate  of  40  acre*  near  F'lorence  stated  to 
Dr.  Bowring  that  the  value  of  its  gross  produce  amounted 
to  about  31V.  a year,  which,  after  aeducting  the  half 
share  of  the  contadlno,  and  the  exjientes  either  share*!  by 
him  or  falling  solely  upon  the  proprietor,  with  casual  ex- 
penses, left  him  a net  profit  of  about  'U.  KU.  per  acre,  or 
not  quite .X|  per  cent,  interest  on  bis  outlay.  (Sec  ^epor/, 
pp- 46, 47  ) 

Tuscany  has  a great  variety  of  mines,  which  were  for- 
merly exleniirrly  wrought ; but  many  of  these  have 
b*>cn  abandoned.  The  principal  are  the  iron  mines  of 
Elba  (which  see,  I.  754.)  Copper  is  obtained  at  Monta 
Catini,  Montleri,  Ac.;  cInnatNir,  lead,  silver,  Ac.  in 
different  places.  During  a recent  decciinUd  )M>ri«)d 
413.nou  lbs.  a year  of  sulphur  were  produced  at  Perita  ; 
and  alum,  nitre,  various  kinds  of  marble,  Ac.  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  Maremme.  But  the  most  remark- 
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«ble  mloeral  product  li  bor&x,  obuioed  frocn  a ooUectkm 
of  lafioofu.  unique  in  Europe,  if  not  in  tho  world,  and 
spr<^  over  a surface  of  atMut  SOtq.  m.  at  and  near  H. 
CerboU,  about  l&ra.  S.by  W.  Volterra.  “ At rou approach 
the  Ujioona,  the  earth  *ernii  to  pour  out  boiling  water  at 
if  from  Totcanoe*  of  rarioui  tixet.  in  a rariety  of  toil,  but 
principally  of  chalk  and  tand.  The  heat  in  the  Imine* 
diate  ricinltr  U intoleratde,  and  you  are  drenched  by  the 
vapour  which  Inipregnatee  the  atmoinphere  with  a elrong 
and  eomewhat  lulphuroua  emelL  The  ground,  which 
burnt  and  •hake*  beneath  your  feet,  ii  covert  with 
rryitallUatlona  of  lulphur  and  other  mineral*.  The 
vapour*  break  forth  violently  in  different  part*  of  the 
mountain  recetaea : they  ooly  produce  boraclc  acid,  when 
they  buret  with  a Oerce  caplotioo.  In  the*e  *poU  artl* 
flclal  lagoona  are  formed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
mountain  atream*.  The  hot  vanour  keep*  the  water  per- 
petually boiling,  and  after  it  nas  reccUed  it*  Impreg- 
nation during  34  hour*  at  the  moat  cHevalril  lagoon,  the 
content*  are  allowed  to  deacend  to  the  aecond  lagoon, 
where  a aecond  impregnation  take*  place,  and  then  the 
thir^  and  *o  forth,  till  it  reache*  the  low  c*t  receptacle  $ 
and  haring  thus  paated  through  from  six  to  eight  la- 
goon* it  ha*  gathered  half  per  cent,  of  the  Itoracic  acid. 
It  i*  then  tranaferred  to  the  reservoim.  and  thence,  after 
a few  hour*'  rest,  to  the  evaporating  pans,  where  the  hot 
vapour  runcentrate*  the  strength  of  the  acid,  bv  passing 
under  shallow  lca<lcn  ve*«eU  from  the  boiling  fountain* 
atMve.  There  are  from  10  to  pan*,  in  o*ch  of  which 
the  i'oncentrntinn  Ix'come*  greater  at  it*  de«cent,  till  it 
pn*«ci  to  the  crystallizing  v(>«sel ; from  whence  It  is  carried 
to  the  drying  room*,  when  after  3 or  3 hours  It  is  ready 
to  be  pacxeu  for  exportation.  There  arc  In  all  9 e*ta- 
lili»htncnts.  The  whole  amount  producril  varies  from 
7.UUO  to  K.UOO  lbs.  of  13  ox.  a day.  The  iH.rax-lagoons 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  profitable  action 
within  a very  few  years.  In  IH33,  only  alvmt  CAO.tK'O 
Tuscan  lbs.  were  (Attained;  in  l<16,  lb*.  But 

the  produce  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  much  exteu- 
slim,  a*  the  whole  of  tho  water  Is  now  turned  to  ac- 
count.” (Rt-port,  jip.  36 — SH.)  'I'ho  territory  around 
Volterra  is  rich  in  salt  springs,  and  the  royal  salt  works 
employ  about  90  labourers,  and  produce  nearly  IR.000,000 
lb*,  of  salt  a-y(»ir,  exclusive  of  tne  produce  of  Elba. 

Among  tho  fwiaMfiric/ism.  one  of  the  principal  Is  that 
of  straw  plait,  so  large  an  export  from  L.egh(jrr).  U Is 
made  with  the  straw  of  the  lieardless  wheat,  grown  on 
soil  the  poorness  of  which  renders  the  reed  white,  and 
is  cut  Iseiore  it  be  quite  ripe.  Small  patches  of  ground 
are  chosen  for  Its  culture,  on  calcareous  hill*,  and  It  Is 
never  mamired.  The  scwhI  is  sown  very  thick  ; and 
Chaleauvleiix  was  assured  that  a crop  of  two  acres  would  I 
supply  straw  sufficient  for  the  whole  hat  manufacture  of  I 
Tuscany.  (Z.c//crt.  p.  73.)  Tliis  manufacture  employs  | 
a vaiit  num^r  of  naDil*  in  Klnrenee,  Prato,  and  In  all  i 
the  districts  f^om  Florence  to  Plstoia  on  one  side,  and  to 
Pisa  on  the  other.  It  is  estimated  that  between  Florence 
aiHl  Prato  only  there  are  fifty  manufactories  t besides 
wlilch,  the  females  of  nearly  all  the  ctmtaditU  families  In 
Uip  Val  d'Arno  employ  themselves,  more  or  less.  In 
making  straw  hats.  This  branch  of  Industry  has  latterly 
diminished ; but  when  Chatrauvieux  wrote,  it  brought 
**  an  anmtal  return  of  3,000,000  fr.  to  the  fnnale*  of  the  ' 
country,  for  the  men  have  no  concern  in  It  Every  young  < 
woman,  for  a few  pence,  purchase*  the  straw  the  has  ' 
occasion  for  ; she  exerts  ber  talent  to  braid  It  as  fine  as  I 
possible : and  sells,  for  her  own  profit,  the  hats  the  has 
made ; the  money  which  she  thus  earns  at  leufth  forming  I 
her  dower.  Each  individual  In  a family  can  earn  from  80  ' 
to  40  sous  ( 13d.  to  20d. ) a day  in  plaiting  straw,  while  they  < 
can  hire  a poor  woman  from  the  Apennines  for  8 or  10  | 
sous  (4d.  or  Ad.)  to  do  the  domestic  work.”  {Ik.  pp.  74,  | 
73. ) From  3,000  to  4,000  l<XHnt  in  Florence.  6M  to  700  in 
Sienna,  and  some  at  Prato  are  engaged  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture ; and.  In  many  parts  of  Tuscany,  there  are  steam 
mills  for  the  chain  and  trsm.  At  Sienna.  Prato.  Ac.  are 
several  factories  for  woolleni.  including  bcrrfUi  or  red 
woollen  cap*,  in  imitation  of  those  or  Tunis.  Piitoja 
has  extensive  iron  works,  hardware  factorl<»,  and  paper 
mills  i Prato,  many  copper  foundries  ; and  at  Follonica 
nearly  all  the  iron  of  uba  is  smelt(^  and  wrought ; 
carpets  at  Florence : leather  and  ro(K  at  Leghorn ; marble 
ancl  alabaster  goods  at  Volterra.  Ac. ; glaM,  earthen- 
ware. hat',  hempen  and  lineu  fabrics  arc  the  other  ar- 
ticles prliH'lpally  manufactured.  At  Prato,  which  town 
may  give  a fair  average,  the  wages  of  a working  man.  in 
most  trades,  may  be  about  24  pauls,  or  Is.  a day  ; few 
earn  more  than  3 pauls  ( I3d.),  or  less  than  3 paui*  ( lOd.) 
The  retail  prices  of  food  are,  bread  aliout  |d.  per  ib. ; 
mutton  and  beef.  l^d.  to  94d.  per  lb-  t oil,  34d.  per  lb.  ; 
rim-ordinairf,  2^.  to  3d.  fur  about  three  bottles,  Ac. 
{Rivrfng'M  Report.) 

The  export*  arc  principally  oil,  charcoal,  borax,  straw 
plait  and  hats,  eora,  rags,  potash.  tanm*d  lildes,  marble, 
coral,  woollen  rx|»s  for  the  Levant,  timber,  paper,  soap, 
tarbir,  Ac. : the  import*,  colonial  produce,  spicos  ana 
dye  stullk,  manufactured  goods,  hardware  aiM  earthen- 


ware, salted  fish,  Ac.  Leghorn  (which  tee  AtUf,  IfiO.) 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  (he  country. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  (asabo^  ad.)  of  20  soldi,  and 
340  damari  each.  The  paolo  b 14  lire ; the  petxa  = 3| 
lire.  The  Tuscan  Ib.  = about  13  os.  troy.  The  siaia, 
for  corn,  Ac.  s 8->4ths  bushel : the  mnggio  23  sta|c. 
The  barile  (of  wine)  = 10  Imp.  gallt. ; (of  oil)  =;  74 
galls.  The  braccioaw about  S ft.  s the  seccaia  of  per* 
cicbe  = about  an  acre. 

Tht  Oo0emmtni  It  an  absolute  nonarchy,  mUdlyexcr* 
clsed.  being,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
best  in  Italy,  but  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  in  Europe. 
Tbe  Grand  Duke  is  assisted  by  a council  of  4 ministers. 
Justice  Is  usually  administered  by  the  srndlcs  in  the  small 
towns  and  vill^t-s,  from  whose  decisfon  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  vicario  of  the  canton.  There  ore  courts  of 
urimarv  jurlsdicUun  in  Florence,  Legboni.  and  Pistuja, 
from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  highest  court,  tbe  nsoUs  in 
Florence.  Crime  U rare,  and  is  mostly  roiifhnxl  to  petty 
fraud*  and  robberies.  The  civil  lerislatlun  is  far  more 
defective  than  tbe  criminal  t ana  is  often  dilatory 
In  the  extreme.  Tho  total  number  of  criminals  and 
petty  ufienders  convicted  before  the  Tuscan  courts  In 
lN33  amounted  (o  1.320.  AH  (he  Inhab.,  except  a few 
Jews.  Protestants,  Greek  communicants  in  l.eghurn.  Ac., 
are  It.  Catholics,  being  subordinate  to  the  three  arch- 
bishops of  f'1oren<'c,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  seventeen 
bishops.  Education  is  almost  exclusively  In  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  is  notwithstanding  belter  con- 
ductfxi  than  in  most  parts  of  luJy,  especLilly  the  Papal 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  are  uniterti- 
tivs  in  Pisa  and  Steima  \ tbo  former,  in  I h36.  was  attended 
by  313  students,  and  (he  latter  b)' 234 : and  in  Florence 
the  faiRou*  school*  uf  the  ScuUipj  are  attended  by  up- 
ward* of  1.000  students.  Numerous  oitrcr  suwritir 
scbuul*  and  many  learned  societies  exist,  and  00  beUrw 
evideucr  can  be  given  of  tbe  increase  of  knowledge  than 
the  fact  that  in  1H14  there  were  but  t>  printing  presses 
in  Florence,  whereas  in  1^36  they  amomiUd  to  33.  In 
liCL3,  about  21,300  children  were  attending  the  public 
schools.  ” Since  l83u,”  says  the  Jourm,  tJtf  Kduc.  No. 
xvi , *’  much  hat  biwn  done  to  forward  elementary  edu- 
cation, though  no  general  system  ba  established.  In 
tlie  towns  there  are  very  gora  gratuitous  scbools,  and 
Lancastrian  schools  have  been  establlshod  in  varlnua 
parts  of  the  country.  IloUdav  schools  have  also  begun 
to  be  cstahlished.”  Ko.  Hi.  o( this  Joairn.  has  a very  full 
account  of  the  state  of  education,  Ac.,  to  Tuscany. 

Tuscany,  at  compared  with  its  population  and  re- 
sources. has  tlie  smallest  military  force  of  any  Eun>peon 
state:  it  consists  altogether  of  about  C.CMiO  men,  of 
whom  only  4.300  are  uiuollr  under  arms.  Military  ser- 
vice IS  obligatory  upon  all  classes,  recruits  being  ciiotra 
by  lot.  The  army  it  maintained  on  an  economical  fimt- 
ing,  and  officers  are  retained  on  duty  till  advanced  in 
years,  to  avoid  a multiplicity  of  pensions.  The  naval 
furre  it  insignificant ; (here  being  onlyone  slilp  of  war  to 
guard  the  port  of  Leghorn.  {Vudinot,  lUUie  et  ses  Forces 
MUtt.  pp.  290—293.) 

The  roads,  bridgM,  canals,  Ac.,  of  Tuscany  are  well 
kept ; the  roads,  in  particular,  are  *0  good,  that  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  by  the  rivers  and  canals  is  compara- 
tively little  resorted  to.  Between  Florence  and  lo-ghum 
there  Is  a dally  post ; between  the  other  town*  about  two 
post*  a week.  Mendicity  is  prohibltid  by  law  ; but  there 
are  numerous  and  rklily  endowed  charitable  institutions. 
Workhouses  exist  at  Fiurence,  Sienna,  and  Arezzo,  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  the  labour  of  the  Inmou.'s.  Pisa  and  Shnna 
have  deaf-and-dumb  institutions  ; and.  together  with  Flo- 
rence, Leghorn,  and  Pistoja,  esudilishment*  at  which 
orphsAS  are  taught  diflereni  trades.  Several  intiUuiions 
distribute  food,  bedding,  clothing,  and  worklitg  tools  to 
persons  in  want,  and  at  Prato  is  one  which  nuikct  animal 
grants  for  study,  and  furnishes  loons  for  various  purposes, 
(juvernment  pawn-banks  and  sarings'-bonks  are  esta- 
blished in  the  principal  (owns ; the  latter  Myhig  Sf  per 
cent  on  d«>oitts  up  to  a certain  amount.  The  public  re- 
venue, derived  pruicipollv  from  the  govemincut  rents, 

, custom  dues,  stamps,  salt  monopoly,  lotterv,  tobacco 
, duties,  patents  for  earrylng  arms,  fees,  fine*.  Ac., 

' amounted  in  IH30  to  23.KM,H9s  Tuscan  lire. : and  the  ex- 
penditure to  33,u78,U29  lire.  In  every  respect  we  may 
I consider  Tuscany  as  the  most  flourishing  stale  of  tho 
I Italian  peninsula.  At  two  distant  epochs,  in  remote  on- 
i tiquitv,  and  at  the  revival  of  science  and  commerce  in  the 
: middle  age*.  Tuscany  has  been  the  seat  of  the  highest 
j degree  or  civilixatiuo  iu  Europe.  Tbe  Tuscans  of  tho 
I present  dav  arc  admitte*!  generally  to  excel  the  other 
I inhab*.  of  Italy  in  tbeirtaste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  (he  po- 
I Ilsh  of  their  manners  ; and  (be  Italian,  or,  ms  U is  some- 
I times  called,  Lmynsa  Toscona,  it  lie  re  spoken  in  tha 
greatest  |>urUy  and  perfection.  Even  within  this  limited 
territory,  there  are,  however.no  fewer  than  five  diflV'rent 
dialms  — tbe  Florentine,  .Seuese,  Pistolon,  Pi*.in.  and 
Aretine.  The  t>o«t  Italian  is  said  to  bo  spoken  in  .Sienna. 

History.  Etruru  was  Onalljr  couquerod  by  the  iiiNnans 


TUY. 

iboQt  oiMo  SWb.c.  After  th«  bll  of  (be  Weit«rn  Rm- 

Eire,  It  tuecettlvelj  bvlooired  to  the  <iotha  and  the  Lorn. 

arda.  by  the  la«t  of  whom  it  waa  erected  Into  ■ duchy. 
Charlentagne  conquered  Tuacany  with  the  reat  of  the 
I.4)tnhard  doroiniont : but  under  hia  feeble  aucceaaora  Ita 
marqiilsea  made  thetr  goremment  hereditary  and  Inde- 
pendent. The  Tuacan  territories  were  afterwards  dl. 
vkM.  in  the  I9tb  and  ISlh  centuries,  among  the  famous 
republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna ; but  these  were 
re-unitM  In  IA31  Into  a duchy  under  Alexander  de 
Medici,  in  whose  family  it  conttnued  till  Its  extinction 
in  1737,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  (he  Ho.  of  Austria, 
In  IHOl,  by  the  treaty  of  Lune^ille,  Napoleon  erected  It 
Into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  for  the  prince  of  Parma; 
but  in  180M  It  was  Incorporated  with  the  French  em- 
pire. and  subdivided  Into  tWdeps.  Amo.  Mediterranean, 
and  Ombrone.  Since  1H14  it  has  reverted  to  Austria,  and 
is  now  governed  by  one  of  the  Austrian  archdukes. 
(A>uT/ng's  Hfp.on  the  Statistice  pf  Tuscany  ; Ham- 
poldi ; SerrlstJri,  Statitt.  d' Italia  f SiSfMondi,  Jgricui- 
iure  Toseune  { Chateaupieut,  t^e. ) 

T(I  Y (an.  7Wie  adFinei),  afortlfied  town  of  Spain,  in 
rtalkia,  cap.  pror..  on  the  Minho,  which  separates  It  from 
the  Portuguese  territory.  57  m.  S.by  W.  .Samt  Jaga  Pop. 
about  7.0u0.  (.VHIano  ) It  stands  ou  a height  surrounded 
by  several  small  riTulets,  and  has  always  been  a fortress 
of  some  strength,  and  a key  of  Spain  on  this  side.  It  Is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  has  well  paved  and  clean  streets, 
several  squares  and  bridges,  a cathedral,  several  hos- 
pitals and  conrents.  a seminary,  colleM,  and  S barracks. 
Its  principal  manufacture  Is  of  table  linen,  in  which  its 
luhabiUnts  trade  with  Portugal : but  It  also  produces 
lulls,  leather,  liqueurs,  Ac.  Its  climate  Is  reooered  un- 
healthy by  adjacent  marshes. 

TWEED,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland, 
forming.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England,  has  lu  sources  on  the 
R.  side  of  Krrickitane  hill,  about  6 ra.  from  MoSkt.  Its 
course  Is  first  N.B.  to  Peebles;  then  E.  with  a little 
inclination  to  the  & to  Melrose ; it  next  passes  Coldstream 
and  Kelso ; and,  pursuing  a N.  easterly  direction,  falls 
Into  the  sea  at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source 
of  the  Tweeil  to  Peebles  Is  1,000  ft.,  and  thence  to  Ber- 
wick about  .500  ft.  more.  (Neu>  StatisHeat  AeeoptU  (\f 
Scotland,  p.  2.)  llie  waters  of  the  Tweed  are  particu- 
larly pure  and  limpid.  The  first  part  of  its  course  is 
through  a fine  pastoral  country,  especially  celebrated  in 
Scottish  song,  and  the  latter  through  one  that  Is  rich 
and  well  cultirated.  Including  windings,  Us  length  is 
reckoned  at  rather  more  than  100  m.  Notwithstanding 
it  conveys  a large  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  It  Is  not 
navigable  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Tweed  are  of  very  considerable  value 
and  importance  ; being.  In  this  respect,  second  only  to 
those  of  the  Tay.  The  fish  is  almost  all  conveyed, 
pocked  In  ice,  to  I»ndon. 

Among  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Rttrrkk,  which, 
flowing  from  the  S.  parts  of  Selkirkshire,  Joins  U at  the 
Eildon  Hills.  A little  lower  down  It  reaves  the  Gala, 
from  Mid  lyothian,  and  the  I,eader  ftom  the  borders  of 
East  I^hlan.  The  Teviot  rises  in  Koxburghihire,  on 
the  confines  of  Dumfrietthiro;  and  flowing  N.K.,  and 
receiving  several  tributaries,  H falls  Into  the  Twe^  at 
Kelso.  The  Till  rises  In  Northumberland,  near  Innam. 
and.  pursuing  a N.  westerly  course,  falls  into  the  Tweed 
at  Tilmouth.  Near  Berwick,  the  Tweed  receives  the 
Adder,  a considerable  river,  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  Bladiadder  and  W'hiteadder,  having  their  sources  In 
the  Lammermoor  hills.  The  basin  of  the  Tweed  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,970  ao.  m. 

TW  ENTY.  FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a district  of 
British  Indio,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat. 
SI*’  vy  and  2^  N.,  and  long.  fiO*’  and  0<P  R.,  having  N. 
Kuddea,  E.  Jessore,  W.  the  districts  of  Calcutta,  llooghly, 
and  Midnapore.  ftom  which  It  is  divided  by  the  llooghly 
river,  and  8.  the  Bay  of  BongaL  Area,  3690  sq.  ni. 
Pop.,  in  1822,999.595.  Its  surl^elsado^  flat.  Inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprising  many 
extensive  Jeelt  or  marshes,  with  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Jungly  tract  known  as  the  Suoderbonda.  It  haa 
long  been  progressively  increasing  in  productiveness  and 
importance ; but,  like  the  adjacent  oistrlct  of  Bacber- 
gunge,  has  been  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  dacolty 
or  gang-robbery.  The  Hindoos  are  reckoned  In  pro- 
portion to  the  Mohemmedans  as  3 to  1.  Total  land- 
revenue.  1829-30,  1.139,898  rupees. 

TWICKENHAM,  a village  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  hund.  Isleworth,  on  the  Thames,  10  m.  W. 
by  8.  IxMiMn.  and  9 m.  8.W.  Richmond.  Area  of  par., 
S.440acres.  Pop.ofdo.in  1831,4,571.  The  village  con- 
sists of  a street  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a 
number  of  deiarhed  villas.  It  would  hardly,  however, 
have  been  worth  notice  in  a work  of  this  kina,  but  for  its 
having  possessed  the  villa  faroosu  as  tlie  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  most  elegant,  harmonious,  and  correct  of 
English  |K>e(s,  where  Im  composcil  many^>f  his  noblest 
works,  and  where  he  expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 


TYNEMOUTH.  8.<» 

But  to  the  disgroce  as  well  of  the  country  as  of  the  par. 
ties  more  Immediately  concerned,  **  Pope's  Villa  " has 
been  levelled  with  the  ground  I The  structure  now 
lives  only  in  his  Immortal  verses ; and  even  his  grotto, 

*■  S«.  John  mw  and  tbosahi; 

Whrrv  llrtiiwi  i(ah*  (rnin  d;lng  Wrndhani  tioic. 

And  ti»e  bright  llama  wa*  »b«t  through  AlarchmonCl  soel,* 

has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  I 

The  church,  a brick  building,  erected  In  1714.  contains 
the  remains  of  the  poet  and  of  his  parents.  Pope  himself 
raised  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter ; and  a 
monument  to  himself  was  raised,  some  years  after  hIs 
death,  by  his  friend  and  literary  legatee.  Bishop  W'arbur- 
ton.  It  is  of  grey  marble,  In  the  pyramidal  form,  and  has 
a bust  or  mcdsllion  of  the  poet. 

Among  the  existing  villas  in  the  vldnlty  of  Twicken- 
ham, the  most  celebrated  Is  that  of  Strawberry-hlll.  long 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  by  whom  It  was 
built,  in  a sort  of  trumpery  Gothic  style,  and  filled  with 
a singular  collection  of  rare,  though  mostly  triUng  arti- 
cles. In  the  course  of  this  year  (1942),  however,  the 
collection  has  been  sold  by  auction  ; and  the  villa  itself, 
which  is  a very  paltry  affair,  will  probabhr  soon  share  the 
fate  of  that  of  Pope.  A aational  school,  for  the  education 

children  of  both  sexes,  was  esUblished  in  the  viuige 
in  1909. 

TYNE,  an  Important  river  in  tbe  N.  of  England,  Is 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  very  considerable  streams, 
the  N.  and  8.  Tyne.  Tbe  latter  rises  on  the  borers  of 
Durham  and  Cumberland,  near  CroM-Fell,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  In  the  great  central  range ; and  tbe 
former  In  the  raoorlooda  of  Northumberland  close  to  the 
Scottish  border.  They  unite  a short  way  from  Hexham. 
After  their  Junction,  the  river  takes  an  easterly  direction  \ 
and  dividing  Northumberland  from  Durham,  pass- 
ing Newcastle,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Tynemouth,  having 
the  towns  of  N.  and  S.  Shields  close  to  Us  embouchure. 

Tbe  Tyne  Is  navigable  for  ships  of  f>om  300  to  400 
tons  burden,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  Is  navig^^  a few 
miles  farther  by  keels,  a peculiar  description  of  craft 
employed  to  carry  coal  to  the  ooat-sblps.  The  banks  of 
the  Tyne  at  Newcastle  are  steep,  and  tbe  ground  rises 
on  each  side  to  a considerable  belghL  Down  to  a com- 
puratlvcly  late  period  the  salmon  flaberies  in  this  river 
were  of  cootkierable  value  and  importance.  In  1761, 
no  fewer  than  26i>  fish  were  caught  at  one  draught  at 
Newbum  ; and  In  1775,  273  were  lauded  at  one  draught  at 
the  Low  Lights,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  '^e  fisheries 
have,  however,  for  several  years  past,  lieen  all  but  anni- 
hilate ; a circumstance  wnlch  has  been  variously  ac- 
counted for,  but  which,  perhaps.  Is  most  properly  to  be 
ascribed  to  tbe  locks  constnicte  at  Bywell  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  tbe  river,  preventing  the  ascent  of  tbe 
Ash  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  shallow  stream!  in  the 
upper  parts  of  tbe  river.  For  an  account  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  this  river  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the 
articles  Nbwcsstlb,  Soitth  Suixlus,  and  Ttnbmoutm, 
In  this  work. 

TYNEMUUTH  and  NORTH  SHIELDS,  a park 
bor.,  CO.  Northumberland,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at 
Us  mouth  in  tbe  German  Ocean,  immediately  opposite 
South  Shields,  and  7m.  E.N.B.  NewcasUa  The  pari, 
bor.,  consisting  of  the  townships  of  l^nemoutb,  N. 
Shfakls,  Chilton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats,  bad  in  IKil,  a 
pop.  of  25,901.  and  in  1941,  of  25,906.  The  township  of 
Tynemouth  occupies  Us  most  E.  angle,  and  at  Us  8.W. 
extremity  is  the  town  of  N.  Shields.  Tbe  toamsbip  of 
ChirtOQ  stretches  along  the  whole  8.  W.  side  of  the  par, 
adjoining  N.  Shields.  Preston  adjoins  both  that  town  and 
tbe  township  of  Tynemouth  ; It  Ls  of  small  extent,  but 
contains  some  excellent  houses,  and  a large  pop.  for  Ita 
small  area,  as  compared  with  some  of  tbe  other  town- 
ships. At  tbe  N.  extremity  of  the  township  of 
mouth  Is  that  of  Cullercoats,  which  eoatalos  the  flsniog 
town  of  that  name.  This  township  comprliet  only  about 
6 or  6 acres  of  land,  the  greater  ps^  of  which  Is  covered 
with  buikUngs.  {.Bonmd.  Hep.)  Tbe  village  of  Tyne- 
mouth  has  hem  much  enlarged  of  late  years  ; U is  in  ge- 
neral well  built,  and  during  the  summer  season  Is  much 
resorted  to  for  bathing.  Its  meet  remarkable  edifice  ia 
tbe  castle,  orlgbaally  a prtoiT  erected  In  tbe  1 1th  oen- 
turr  upon  a previous  foundation  ; It  stands  on  a lofty  and 
rocky  peninsula,  and  is  approached  fVom  the  W.  by  a 
gateway  flanked  by  towers,  the  whole  being  indosed  1^  a 
wall  which  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  edge  of  tbe 
cliff,  at  tbe  N.E.  angle  of  which  Is  a llght.bouae.  Groat 
care  Is  taken  by  government  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
the  edifice,  which  forms  a sea-mark  for  ships  oppruach- 
ing  the  harbour  or  navigating  the  coest.  Tne  ruins 
of  the  priory  within  coniut  of  a turret,  now  serving  at 
a barrack,  other  buildings  converted  Into  military  roa- 
gaitnes,  &c.  Mr.  Rickman  says,  that  these  exhtbU  very 
fine  specimens  of  monastic  remains,  and  the  parts  now 
existing,  which  belonged  to  the  R.  end,  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  church,  are  of  remarkably  beautilul 
design.  Tbe  style  Is  earlji  English,  with  coniiderable 
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rarichiiKnat.  And  tlraiiirt)  the  itoite  ia  rni»ch  decn^ed.  It 
ahowa  gredt  d^licacJ  of  execution.  {(iutJk.  <friA;r.i  A 
Mionumctit  ia  abmit  to  be  here  rroctod  in  honour  of  Lord 
ColllDe«o(pd.  l^iia  chuirli  war  pnrm-liud  till  16.'<7,  when  • 
new  churrii  w<ii  built  near  N.  Shiclda.  Tlie  Hviiig  of 
l^'oemoiith.  a vicarage,  worth  S9H/.  a rear,  U in  the 
of  the  Duke  of  N’nrthuniberUnd.  '1  wo  ntlior  churches 
have  recently  been  orerted ; one  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
par.,  and  the  other  at  the  vtIUgo  of  Tynemouth,  which 
are  curariea  In  the  ap)M>inlnii-nt  of  the  vicar. 

Nonh  Shielda  liaa  inrreast'd  rapidly  of  late  yeara  In 
aiae  ami  Importance,  alung  with  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Tyne.  It  haa  many  giKMl  atrei-ts  and  aqmrea,  a 
■larket'place,  gaa  att.l  water  works,  a public  library, 
acieoti6c  institution,  ne.it  theatre.  IjincaatHanand  other 
achoola,  a aallors‘  relief  a4>ciety,  meeting-houses  for 
most  of  the  principal  <li<sctiting  arcts.  and  a weekly 
newipaper.  The  Maater  Mariners’  Asylum,  the  site  for 
which  was  granted  by  hta  irrace  the  Ihike  of  Noithum. 
btrrlaod.  ia  a n«at  atone  etlltice,  recently  built  on  the  road 
leading  from  North  Shields  to  Tynemouth.  **  The  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  North  Shields  ia  certainly  |>rua- 
perous  i it  U progressively  increasing  in  importance. 
The  manufactories  in  this  town  arc  merely  of  Uioae  ar> 
tirlea  which  are  required  by  the  sliip«builder.  Much 
building  ia  in  progress  : and  many  Improvement!  have 
been  both  commenced  and  agreed  u)»on.  New  roads  are 
to  be  made  through  the  par.  towards  the  W.  and  N.W.  ; 
and  a railroad,  6|  m.  In  length,  now  (1M2)  connects  this 
town  with  Newcastle,  passing  through  the  township  of 
Chirton.  The  town  la  chiefly  extenuing  Itself  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.  into  Chirton  and  Preaton  townshliva,  and  In 
the  direction  of  the  town  of  Tynemouth,  'rlvere  la  no 
doubt  that  in  a few  yeara  the  village  of  Chirton  will  be 
nearly  united  to  North  Shields  by  a continuous  street, 
and  tnat  a great  portion  of  the  township  of  Preston  will  ' 
be  occupied  by  tnat  town.  Already  several  buiUtings  of  i 
a auperlor  class  have  been  erected  in  that  township  in  Us  j 
Immediate  neighbourhood;  aud  the  whole  of  a small 
part  of  that  of  Tynemouth,  adjoining  IxHh  Preston 
and  Chirton  la  either  covered  with  new  buildings,  or 
marked  out  as  their  fuiure  site.  It  is  stated  that  the  ] 
town  had  taken  the  direction  of  Tynemouth  and  Prestun,  i 
rather  than  Chirton.  In  consequence  of  the  land  of  the  I 
latter  township  adjohiing  that  town  being  in  settlement.”  ’ 
{Bjund.  ftep-)  There  is  a bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but  I 
at  high  water  it  may  l>e  cr<»ssed  by  vessels  of  tons,  ' 
and  those  of  300  tons  lie  close  to  the  quays.  Siiips,  as 
explained  in  the  article  on  Soi'tm  SmikldsI  which  sec),  lie  ' 
in  tiers  in  the  river,  and  were  formerly  laado«l  with  the 
coal  brought  down  the  river  in  lighters;  but  of  late 
years,  stAithes  and  drops  having  been  erected,  the  inter-  | 
venlion  of  lighters  Is  In  a great  measure  su|>erieded.  j 
*l7iis  town,  as  well  as  that  of  .'t.  Shield«,  is  Included  in  (he  - 
port  of  Newcastle ; but.  in  1*H  >,  there  beloniited  to  It  espe-  , 
ctally,  337  ships  ; and  during  the  same  year  Pvesseli  were 
built  In  the  port,  of  the  burden  of  tuns.  The  entrance  | 
to  the  Tyne  is  defended  by  Clifford's  Fort,  on  Us  N.E. 
hank,  near  which  is  the  low  lighthouse;  the  high  light-  I 
house  being  on  the  hill  opposite  Dockwray  Square.  Its  I 
dependence  on  Newcastle  is  much  complaincKl  of.  as  it 
obliges  all  ships  to  clear  out  from  the  latter.  The  shipping 
ofctpal  is  the  staple  business  of  the  port. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
Irales.  but  has  a court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
4bs.,  hcKl  at  Kaster  and  Michaelmas,  by  the  steward  of 
Tynemouth  Minor.  It  is  lighted  and  watched  by  com- 
mlsslonors  un<ier  a local  act.  The  erection  uf  a bridge 
over  the  river  was  formerly  contemplated  ; but  that  pro- 
ject has  been  abandoned,  and  the  rommuntcatlon  between 
the  towns  of  North  and  South  Shields  is  maintained  by 
mnsns  of  a steam  ferry.  The  Keform  Act  conferred  on 
thebor.of  Tynemouth  the  privilege  of  returning  I n.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  in  l<tU-40,  7G4. 

TYKK  (Tiigw),  the  principal  city  of  Phcenlria.  and  the 
most  culebrateil  emporium  of  the  ancient  world,  on  the 
S K.  coast  of  the  Mi^diterranean.  where  the  inconsiderable 
town  of  Tsour.  with  I.ViO  inhabs.,  now  stands,  lat.  33° 
17'  N.,  long  3.'°  14'  33"  K.  The  harbour  of  the  modem 
town  is  choked  up  ; and  we  have  intrtaliiced  this  article 
merely  that  we  might  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore the  reader  some  statements  respecting  the  rommerce, 
arts,  and  navigation  of  tlie  Tyrians,  the  most  distin- 
guished mercantile  people  of  antiquity. 

Tyre  was  foundea  by  a colony  from  .Sldon.  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Plimilcian  cities.  The  (Ute  of  this  event 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  Larcher  supposes  it  to  have 
been  years  before  the  Christian  atra.  (CArmtuAwfc 
tTIUrotioU,  cap.  ii.  p.  131.)  It  is  singular  that  while 
Homer  mentions  Sldon.  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre, 
whose  glory  speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city; 
but  this  Is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  was  not 
then  a cutisiderabic  emporium.  The  prophets  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ksekiel,  who  flourikhed  from  700  to  fiOO 
years  K'fore  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as  a city  of  unrivalled 
we.uth.  whose  ” merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traf- 
fickers the  honourable  of  the  eailh.”  Originally,  the 


citf  was  built  on  Che  main  land ; but  hiving  been  be- 
sieged for  a lengthened  period  by  the  Habyloiiian  mo- 
narch Nebuchadnef tar,  the  inhabitants  conveyed  them, 
selves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a little  distance, 
where  a new  citv  was  foundeil.  which  eiijny«-d  an  in- 
creased degree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  old  city  w os.  on  that  account,  entitled  Pafietyre,  aiid 
the  other  simply  Tyre.  The  new  city  continued  lo  flmi- 
rish,  extending  its  colonics  and  its  commerce  on  all  tides, 
till  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Oreat.  I'be  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that  conqueror  showed  that 
they  had  not  been  enervated  by  luxury,  and  Lliot  their 
martial  virtues  were  nowise  inferior  lo  t^eir  comniercial 
skill  and  enterprise  Tlie  overthrow  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  a less  difficult  task  tlian  the  capture  of  this  tingle 
city,  which  was  not  effected  till  a mound  had  been 
carried  from  the  main  land  to  the  Island  ou  which  it 
was  built.  'l*he  victor  bad  not  magnanlmily  to  treat  the 
vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  deserved.  In  de- 
spite, however,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  city,  she 
row  again  to  c<»Tisider.nl>le  eminence.  Hut  the  foumiatioa 
of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce  that  hod  for- 
merly centered  at  Tyre  into  a new  channel,  gave  lier  aa 
Irreparable  blow;  and  she  gradually  declined  till,  con- 
sistently with  the  drnuncialion  of  the  protihet.  her 
(Uilaces  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  sne  h.is  be- 
come ” a place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  In  the  midst  of 
the  sea.” 

Commtrcf,  Coionirt, qf  Tyre.— Phoenicia  was  one 
of  the  SDiallest  countries  of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that 
part  of  Die  i^rlan  coast  which  stretches  from  Aradus 
(the  modem  Koiiadl  on  the  N.,  to  a little  below  Tyre  on 
the  8.,  a dittanre  of  about  SO  leagues.  Its  breadth  was 
much  less  coniiderahle,  Iwlitg  fur  the  most  part  iKMinded 
by  Mount  Libanus  lo  the  K..  and  Muuut  Carmel  on  the 
S.  Tlic  turfai'c  ofthis  narrow  tract  was  generally  rueged 
and  mountainous  ; and  the  soil  of  the  v.illeyi,  though 
moderately  fertile,  did  nut  alTurd  sufflvirnt  VuppUes  of 
food  to  fetil  the  pop.  Libanus  and  Its  dependent  riilces 
were,  however.  coverM  with  timber  suitable  fur  snip 
building;  and  besides  Tyro  nnd  Sldon,  I'lueiilcia  |>ns- 
ses«cd  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblos.  Berytus.  Ac.  lu  this 
situation,  occupying  a country  unable  to  supyly  them 
witii  sufficient  quantities  of  com.  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
tains. and  by  (Kiwerful  and  warlike  neightmurs,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  expanse  uf 
the  Metliterraneui,  studded  w ith  islands,  and  surruundrd 
by  fertile  counlrim,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her  cits- 
xens.  they  were  naturally  led  tu  engage  In  maritime  and 
commen  lal  adventures ; and  becunia  the  iMdUcst  and 
most  experienced  marlneri,  and  Uie  greatest  discoverers, 
of  ancirat  times. 

Fniin  the  remotest  antiquity,  a eonsiderxhte  trade 
spv'ins  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds.  The  spires,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and 
other  valiubte  product*  of  Arabia  and  India  have  always 
been  highly  esteemed  in  Kuroi>e,  and  have  exchanged  for 
the  gold  utd  silver,  the  tin,  wines,  Ac.  of  the  latter.  At 
the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find  riireiiicia  the 
principal  centre  of  this  commerce.  Her  bihahs.  are  de- 
signated in  the  early  sacred  w ritings  by  the  n.xme  of  Ca- 
naanites, — a term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  KasL, 
meant  merchants.  The  products  of  Arabia.  India.  Per- 
sia, Ae.  were  originally  conveyed  lo  her  by  comp.inies  of 
travelling  merchants,  or  caravans  ; which  seem  to  have 
been  constituted  In  the  same  way.  and  to  have  |>crformcd 
exactly  the  same  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  Hast,  in 
thedaysof  Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present,  ((ien.  xxxvil. 
2.A.,  Ac.)  At  a later  nerlM.  however.  In  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Phoenicians,  having  formt'd  an 
alliance  with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  the  ports  <if  Klatb 
and  Rslongeber,  at  the  N.K.  extremity  of  the  Red 
Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  tr.ided  with  the  ports 
on  that  sea,  Ukl  nrohaliiy  with  those  of  South<'rn  Aralda, 
the  W.  coast  of  India,  and  F.lhlopia.  Tlie  ships  arc  said 
to  have  visited  Ophir  ; and  a great  deal  of  erudition  has 
been  expended  Id  attempting  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  that  emporium  or  rountry.  We  agree,  how. 
ever,  with  Heeren  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  name 
of  any  particular  place ; but  that  it  was  a sort  of  go. 
neral  designation  given  to  the  roasts  of  Arabia.  India, 
and  Afrlea,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ; somewhat 
in  the  same  loose  way  as  we  now  use  the  terms  Hast 
and  West  Indies.  (See  the  chapter  on  the  San^tthon 
itmi  Cvmmfrcf  of  tkt  PAovsichiiu,  in  the  irauslatiuo 
of  Hecren’s  work.) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyro  being  very 
considerable,  the  conveyaneo  of  goods  from  the  one  to 
the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expensive. 
To  lessen  inis  Inconvenience,  the  Tyrians,  shortly  after 
they  got  poatessioD  of  Hath  and  Rxiongeber,  seixea  upon 
Itliinocufura,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  nearest  to 
the  Rod  Sea.  *l'hr  products  of  Arabia.  India,  Ac.,  being 
carried  thither  by  the  roost  compendious  route,  wero 
tiled  pul  no  board  ships,  and  conveyi'd  by  a brief  and  easy 
,vo)aKe  to  Tyre.  If  w«  except  the  transit  by  Ftgypl,  this 
was  lhe.shortesi  aud  moit  direct,  and  lor  that  ri-a*un,  no 
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doiil>t.  ihe  ch«4p#5it,  chAnnol  by  « tiicb  the  rommerce  be* 
Iwern  Southern  A»t«  eml  Kurope  rouM  tluii  (k*  con- 
ducted. But  it  is  not  U-lit'ri>d  lluit  the  rh<i*u>ci*n<i  )km- 
sessodaiiy  pertnaoent  footing  on  the  lied  Sea  afli-r  the 
dentil  of  Solomon.  The  want  of  It  docs  not,  however, 
K*cm  to  have  sensibly  afTected  their  trade ; and  'I'yrv 
continued,  till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the 
grand  emporium  for  eastern  products,  with  which  It  wh« 
supplitHl  by  caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  tlw 
Persian  Oniph,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

I'he  commerce  of  (he  FhcenlcUns  with  the  countries 
bordering  tm  the  Mediterranean  was  still  more  citeuvire 
aud  valuable.  At  an  early  |teriofl  they  estiblislu-d  settle- 
tueiils  In  i'yprus  and  lihodes.  The  former  was  a very 
valuable  acquisition,  from  iu  proximity,  the  number  of 
Its  {iorts,  iu  lertllity,  and  the  variety  of  its  vegi'lablu  and 
mineral  productions.  Having  passed  successively  into 
fireece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded  to  explore 
the  southern  shores  of  France  and  .>pain,  and  the  nurlh- 
em  shores  of  Africa.  They  afterwards  adventured  upon 
the  .Atlantic,  and  were  the  first  |>eonIe  whose  Hag  was 
displayed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  iU-rcules.* 

Of  the  colonics  of  Tyre,  Oades,  now  Cadix.  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important.  It  Is  luppoMHl  by  M . tic 
St.  C'roix  to  have  originally  been  distinguished  by  the 
liainn  of  Tartesins  or  TarihUh,  mentioned  hi  the  sacred 
writings.  {Dr  «•<  du  Sort  dc»  .incii'nnrt  Cotomrs, 

р.  M.)  lli'eren,  on  the  other  h.and.  contends,  ns  in  the 
case  of  Ophir.  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Spain,  which  was  early  occupied 
and  settled  by  Phomfeian  colonists.  ( See  also  Uut  t,  I'/m- 
mrree  drt  Anetens,  cap.  8.)  At  ail  events,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Cadiz  early  became  the  centre  of  a commerce 
that  extended  all  along  the  coasts  of  Kurope  as  far  as 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  Baltic.  There  can  Iw  no  doubt 
that  by  the  Casslteridcs,  or  Tin  Islands,  visited  by  the 
riumlci.mi,  is  to  be  understood  (ho  Scilly  Islands  and 
Cornwall.  The  navigation  of  the  Phaeidciaos,  probably, 
also  extendetl  a considerable  way  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa;  of  this,  however,  no  details  have 
reached  us. 

But  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  Tyro,  C.irthage  hoi 
been  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  at  first  only  a 
simple  factory ; but  was  materially  increased  by  the  ar- 
rivnl  of  a large  body  ofeohmUts,  foreed  by  diiscnsiuns  at 
home  to  leave  their  nallvc  land,  about  8^3  years  a.  c. 
{St.  Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising  mer- 

с. mtile  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carthaginians  rose  in 
no  very  long  perlml  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a naval 
and  commercial  state.  The  settlements  fuundeil  by  the 
Plui'iiiclans  In  .Afiica,  Spain,  Sicily,  AC.,  gradually  fidl 
Into  their  hnndi ; and  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  Carthage  engrosscil  a hirgr  share  of  the  com- 
iiierceuf  which  It  liad  previously  been  the  centre.  The 
lil'tory,  commerce,  and  institutions  of  Carthage,  and  the 
tniifortuncs  l>y  which  she  was  overwhelinLi!,  have,  how- 
ever. Ik-en  already  nolhi'ii  In  this  work  (SccCarnucc) ; 
and  we  sltall  only,  therefore,  observe,  that  cimuneree, 
Instead  of  being,  as  s<>n>e  shallow  theorists  have  Imagined, 
the  cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her 
|K)wer  ami  grc-atncss;  the  means  by  which  she  was  cn- 
nbhkl  to  w-nge  a lengthened,  doiihtful,  aiui  desperate  con- 
test with  Kome  herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  conimerco  and  Davig.atlon  of  Tyre  pndiably 
attained  tlieir  maximum  from  rhV)  to  fi.'iO  years  n.c. 
At  that  iicrlod  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors  and  iiier- 
chants  ol  (he  civilised  world  ; and  thi-y  enjoyed  an  undli- 
nnted  pre>emiiu'uce  in  maritime  alfairs.  The  prophet 
r.seklel  (chap,  xxvll. ) has  described  In  magnificent  tonus 
the  glory  of  Tyre ; ami  has  enumerated  several  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  found  in  her  markets,  and  the 
countries  whence  they  were  brought.  The  fir  trees  of 
Seiiir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  Letwinon,  the  oaks  of  Ba- 
shan  (the  country  to  the  K.  of  Galilee),  the  Ivory  of  the 
indie*,  the  fine  linen  of  Kgypt,  and  the  purple  and  hya- 
cinth of  the  isles  of  BiUhah  (Peloponnesus),  are  S|>eci lied 
among  the  articles  used  fur  her  snips,  'i  he  inhabitants 
of  Sidon,  Arvad  ( Aradus),  Oebel  (Byblos),  served  her  as 
mariners  and  carpenters  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  Iron, 
and  vessels  of  brass ; slaves,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 

Cts ; pearls,  precious  stones,  and  coral ; wheat,  balm. 

jey.  oil.  Spices,  and  gums  ; wine,  wool,  arni  silk  ; arc 
mehtionikl  as  being  brought  into  the  port  of  Tyre  by  sea. 
or  to  its  markets  by  land,  from  Syila.  Arabia,  Dainasciu. 
Greece.  Tarshish^  and  other  places,  tho  exact  site  of 
which  it  is  dKBcult  to  detemiliie.-f 

Such,  according  to  the  Inspireu  writer,  was  Tyre,  the 
" Queen  of  the  waters,”  before  she  was  iH'sleged  by  Nc- 
buclindm  tsar.  But.  as  hoi  been  already  rem.'irked.  tho 
result  of  that  siege  did  not  olfcct  her  trade,  which  was  as 

* IU«fM  Calais  STol  Mon*  Abjls,  lbs  CHbroltar  and  C«wl«  of  modcre 
timv*. 

f There  il.  In  Pr.  Vimwni**  rowiwwvre  nag  sf  Am- 

ia  tJU  /juTian  Octaa  (vvl.  li.  m>.  <rV4— Aiil,  an  triaivjniie  and 
(like  Uw  ollirr  part.  <if  |ljit  «rmk)  IiMU  cnmiiKfuarr  nti  iltU  rK<p:«v 
of  tCrekirl,  in  aliicli  nuM  of  itn-  of  ihr  thing*  atxt  uUrrs  men* 

tinned  atr  talia(a*.l4f  itj  «ai>U)n««i.  (hc«  aboilvorti ««  tW  piWviriMM/, 
cap.  h.) 
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I auccostfiilly  and  advantageously  carrietl  on  from  the  new 
city  as  from  the  old.  liiasmnch.  howeter,  as>  (\'irthnge 
anon  after  began  to  rival  her  as  a maritime  and  mercantile 
, state,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  ccnsidcretl  us  thu  era  tif  ber 
greatest  celebrity. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  Ihe  lienefirlal  inllu- 
I Mice  of  th.nt  extenalre  commerce  from  which  the  I’hmnU 
■ clans  derived  such  Immenve  wt-nlth.  It  iiispiretl  tho 
jicoplc  with  whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and  de- 
sires. At  (he  same  time  that  It  gave  them  the  means  of 
CTatifying  them.  It  every  where  gave  fresh  life  to  in- 
dustry, and  a new  and  powerful  lumuliit  to  invention. 
The  rude  imclvllised  innabs.  of  Greece,  .Spain,  aud  Nor- 
thern Africa,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  practised  by  the  Phvnicians  i ami  the  advantages 
of  which  they  were  found  to  be  productive  secured  tbelr 
gradual  though  slow  advanremetu. 

Nor  were  the  PhoniicUns  celebrated  only  for  their 
wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  navigation. 
Their  fame,  and  their  right  to  be  classed  amongst  those 
who  have  conferred  the  grentest  l>cneQt<  on  mankhid, 
rest  on  a still  more  unassailable  foundation.  Antiquity 
Is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  the  invention  and  pruc. 
tice  of  all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  faci- 
; lltatc  the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertakinn.  They 
are  held  to  be  the  inventors  of  nrUlimctic,  weights  and 
! measures,  of  money,  of  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  and, 
in  short,  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  busiiirts  of  a 
counling-honsc.  'J'hey  were.  also,  famous  for  the  Inven- 
tion of  ship-bailUIng  and  navigation;  for  (he  discovery 
of  gloss  ; for  their  mamifHCtures  of  tine  linen  and  tapestry; 
for  lltcir  skill  in  architecture,  and  In  the  art  of  working 
metals  and  Ivory;  ami  snU  more  for  the  iticomparaiile 
splendour  and  beauty  of  tlieir  purpie  dye.  (.Siti  the 
learned  and  invaluable  work  of  the  Fietident  de  Gogin-t, 
Sur  L'OnptNr  drs  Jaiix,  Kng.  (n<ns.  vol.i.p 
and  vol.  il.  pp.  115— IU).  ; see  also  the  chapter  of  lle.>ren 
on  the  il/asssl/oc/sirrs  atid  Land  Commerce  oj  the  l‘ha  ni~ 

CtdAT.) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these  highly 
useful  arts  form  but  a part  of  what  the  ;>eopIe  of  Kiiropu 
owe  to  the  FhcmtcUins.  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  in  what 
degree  the  religion  of  ihu  Greeks  was  borrowed  from 
ihelri ; hut  that  It  was  to  a pretty  large  extent  seems 
abundantly  certain.  Hercules,  unclcr  the  name  of  Mvl- 
carthus,  was  tho  tutelar  deity  of  'l^re  ; and  his  expedi- 
tions along  the  shores  of  tho  Mcilitorrancan,  aikl  to  the 
■traits  connecting  It  with  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  merely  a 
I poetical  rei>reseiitalion  ol  the  progress  of  the  )*b(cnician 
I navigators,  who  introduced  arts  and  ririh«atiun,  ami  es- 
I tnblishctl  the  worship  of  Hercnles,  wherever  they  went. 

I I'he  temple  erected  in  flknuur  of  the  god  at  Gimes  was 
I long  regarded  with  i>cculiar  veneration. 

I The  (Jrc*  ks  were,  nowever.  indebted  to  the  Fhoniclans, 

I not  merely  for  the  rudiments  of  civilisaiiuii.  but  for  tho 
[ gre.d  instrument  of  Its  future  progress  — the  gift  of  let. 

Iters  ! No  fact  in  aneienl  history  is  better  established  than 
that  a knowledge  of  alphnbi'tic  writing  was  first  carritwl 
to  Greece  by  rhcenician  ailventiirers : and  it  may  Im 
s,afely  ailirmed,  that  (his  was  the  greatest  boon  any  peopin 
ever  received  at  the  bands  of  amilher. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefiv  advert  to 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  rfsi>eet  to  the  cirenm- 
: navigation  of  Africa  by  Fhoenioion  sailors.  The  venera- 
I hie  father  of  liistory  mentions,  that  a fleet  fitted  out  by 
j Necho,  King  of  Ki^pt.  manned  and  commanded  by 
I Fhorniriaas.  tofik  Its  (k'parturr  from  a poit  on  the  Bed 
, Sea,  at  an  epoch  which  is  believed  to  correspond  with 
I the  year  G04  Wfore  the  Christian  atra,  and  that,  keeping 
always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the  southern  prnmon- 
tory  of  Africa  ; and  returned,  after  a voyage  of  3 yeara. 

{ to  Bgypt,  by  the  Fillars  of  Htrrulct.  (//<Tr.d,  llb.lv. 

I f4i.)  ilerodotus  further  memiont.  that  they  related 
that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  tlie  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  north  — a circumstance  which  lie 
frankly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him,  but 
I which,  as  every  one  Is  now  aware,  must  have  Uwu  the 
case  if  tho  voyage  were  actually  performed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writer*,  and  p^iciilarly  Gns- 
' scllu  ( Heckercket  tur  la  Ueogrttpkie  Spti^atiqne <t  Fn- 
: sHivedrt  Ancims,  tome  1.  pp.  817. ).  have  treated  this 
: account  as  fabulous.  But  the  objeclinus  of  Gosieltn 
I have  been  successfully  answered  In  an  elal*oratf  note  by 
i Larcher  (//crodutr.  tome  HI.  pp.  458— tfit.  H.  ; and 

, Major  RennrII  has  siiffldentiy  demonstrated  the  practi- 
I cabllity  of  the  voyage.  {Oeograpkp  qf  Herodotm*.  p.  688, 

I Ac.)  Without  entering  upon  this  discusainn,  we  may 
j observe,  that  not  one  of  those  who  question  the  authen- 
ticity uf  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  presume  to 
j doubt  that  the  Fhcrniciant  braved  the  boUleruus  seas  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  Gaul,  .and  Britatn  ; and  that  thev  had, 
, partially  .'*(  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ore  m.  But  lb« 
; thins  and  seamen  that  did  this  much,  might,  undoubtedly, 
tinoor  favourable  clrcuirstancei,  dnuMc  the  ('ape  of  Good 
1 Ho;ie.  The  relation  of  Herodotus  ha*.  Ixoides.  such  an 
I B|>|wmrance  of  gi"«d  failb,  atid  the  rircuinstancc  which 
I he  doubts,  of  the  navigators  having  the  sun  on  the  rigid. 
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•Horde  so  strong  • conamiatlon  of  its  truth,  that  there 
really  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
Phcaniciaas  preceded,  by  3,000  years.  Vasco  d«  Gama  in 
his  perilous  enterprise.  (We  bare  borrowed  this  artklo 
from  the  C4nnmercial  Diet.} 

TYKOL  and  VOKARLBERG  (an.  RlutHa^  with  part 
of  Horicum),  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  princi- 
pally between  the  4Gth  and  4^  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  lOth  and  13th  of  K.  long. ; having  E.,  the  archd.  of  , 
Austria  (Salcburg,  &c.),  and  Carintbla ; S..  the  Lom*  > 
bardo.Venetlan  kingdom  ; W.,  Switserland  (the  Gri*  | 
soDSi  Ac.)  and  the  prindp.  of  Liechtenstein;  and  N., ; 
Bavaria.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  130  m. ; average  , 
breadth  somewhat  less  than  100  m.  Area  estimated  at  \ 
atMMit  U.0U0aq.  m.  Pop..  In  I83d.  831,398.  This  country  j 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  Switserland  towards  | 
the  E.  It  is  traversed  in  Its  whole  extent  by  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Alps,  which  has  here  some  of  its  loftiest 
summits,  including,  among  others.  Mount  Orteler  I 
l8,S23ft.,  and  the  Gross  Gluckncr  13,36711.  above  the  ' 
Icrel  of  the  sea.  This  grand  chidn  separates  the  waters 
that  flow  N.  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube  from  [ 
those  that  flow  S.  to  the  .Po  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
lyower  Danube.  But,  exclusive  of  this  gigantic  chain, 
an  inferior  chain  from  30  to  GO  ro.  S.  of  the  latter  divides 
the  country  into  three  portions : the  Valley  of  the  Inn, 
to  the  N.  of  the  High  Alps  : that  of  the  Dravo,  IxHween 
the  High  Alps  and  the  Inferior  chain  ; and  the  country  to 
the  S.  of  the  latter  drained  by  the  Adige.  I’iave,  and  other 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Vorarlbcrg,  K.W. 
frum  the  Tyrol,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
being  drained  by  the  111  and  Bregenx.  and  bounded  on 
the  N.W.bythe  Lake  of  Constance.  There  are  many 
small  lakes  In  the  country,  but  none  is  of  any  conic- 
c)ueiice : the  Achensee,  in  the  S.,  is  the  principal.  The 
climate  is  very  various.  To  the  N.  of  the  lilgh  Alps, 
nmi  in  the  Intermediate  district, or  valley  of  the  l)rave,it 
is  very  severe.  Some  very  extensive  mountain  tracts  are 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  the  accumulated 
snnws  of  ages.  The  medium  temperature  of  the  year 
At  Innsbrucx  is  ab^mt  30*^ ; at  BoUrn,  or  Bolzano.  37‘^ 
Falir.  Uul  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  S.,  which  unite 
with  the  plain  of  I.orabardy,  are  very  hot  in  summer ; 
and  fr<'quently,  Indeed,  ex^rience  the  sirocco.  In  ge- 
ueral,  the  spring  and  summer  are  wet,  and  autumn  is  the 
most  agrcc;iblc  season. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  Is  composed  chiefly  of 

frraiiite,  flanked  on  either  side  with  a zone  of  slate,  over* 
a|>ped  by  limestone  i the  accompanying  ranges  on  both 
the  N.  and  S.  sides  are  mostly  calcareous.  Estimating 
the  total  extent  of  land  in  the  prov.  at  about  7.00n.00U 
acres,  it  has  l>eeti  distributed  \0BeekeT’t  HandeCa  t^'xi- 
cun,  Vienna,  IH.1G,  as  follows : vis.,  cultivated  or  arable 
land.  33C,3^  acres  ; vineyards,  7H,G36  do. ; meadows  and 
gardens.  613.G30  do. ; commons,  9^2,303  do. ; and  forests, 
3.7C7.49C  do,  making  to  all  4.930,873  acres ; leaving, 
coosequently,  above  3,000,000  acres  of  land  occupied  by 
inaccessible  mountains,  glaciers,  and  snow-tracta.  The 

firoducts  and  husbandry  in  the  S.  are  much  the  same  as 
n the  S.  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Tyrol,  maize,  wheat,  and  pulse  are  grown  in  the  bot- 
toms, and  scanty  crops  of  buckwheat,  rye,  and  oats  on 
the  mountain  siaes  ; but  the  produce  of  corn  is  insitffl- 
clcnt  for  the  consumption.  The  Tyrol  Is  in  fact,  like 
the  greater  part  of  Switserland,  a pastoral  country : the 
chief  wealth  of  its  inhabs-  consisting  in  their  cattle  and 
oUier  live  stock.  The  cattle  are  l^pt  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  winter,  but  are  in  spring  driven  to  the 
upiandi,  proceeding  higher  and  higher  as  the  lower 
nM^ows  orcomc  exhausted  and  the  up|>er  dlvestt^  of 
•now;  and  rcluroiog again  in  September.  The  meadows 
ytolding  the  thickest  grass  are  set  aside  for  a hay  crop.  i 
The  liay,  when  cut,  is  carefully  dried  under  cover,  and 
stored  up  in  sheds  ; but  ft  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
winter  supplv  of  the  cattle,  numy  of  which  have  to  be  fed 
on  maize  stalks,  asb  leaves.  Ac.  In  the  circle  df  Roveredo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  Italy,  a good 
many  sllk-wormi  are  reared:  and  the  annual  average  ‘ 
produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at  3.300  centners.  The  | 
rearing  of  canary-birds,  though  l^>parent]y  an  insigni  Acant 
branch  of  industry,  is  pretty  extensively  carrira  on  at  | 
Imst,  and  other  places  m the  valley  of  the  Inn ; and.  In  : 
fact,  the  Tyrol  supplies  must  parts  of  Europe  with  these  { 
songsters.  Among  the  wild  animalt  are  wolves,  wild  ; 
bosirs.  and  bevt : the  cleiU  of  the  rocks  aflTord  shelter  j 
to  the  marmou;  and  the  chamois  fimb  refuge  on  the 
highest  summits,  or  in  places  secure  from  the  approach  1 
of  the  hunter.  | 

The  precious  metals  and  copper  are  met  with : but 
they  are  of  liulc  importance.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant  ' 
in  certain  districts ; and  though  mining  industry  Ite  in  a i 
rather  backward  state  are  produced  in  rooilderable  , 
quaiUitlM.  Silk  is  manufactured  In  the  S.;  next  to 
which.  Iron  wire,  plates,  nails,  and  other  kinds  of  hard- 
ware are  tlH>  principal  produrls.  Leather,  linen  fabrics,  ! 
wootlett  articles  (tome  of  which  are  executed  with  great 
skill,  and  display  much  ingenuity),  glass,  paper,  toys,  I 
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I and  (at  Inntbruck.  Imst,  Ac.)  sane  catton  goods,  are 
: produced.  But  the  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese, 

I silk,  iron,  salt,  wine,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  raw 
j produce,  in  return  for  corn  and  most  sorts  of  manufee* 

[ tured  goods.  The  Inhabs.  are  exceedingly  industrious, 
ingenious,  and  inventive ; but  the  poverty  of  the  coim. 
try  obliges  them,  notwithstanding,  to  migrate  in  great 
numbers;  and  several  thousands  anniwlly  leave  their 
homes  for  Swabia.  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  more  distant 
countries,  where  they  exercise  various  functions,  and 
continue  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  till,  by  dmt  of 
economy,  they  have  saved  what  they  siippose  will  m^n- 
tain  them  at  home,  when  they  immediately  return.  A 
considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Ty- 
rolese Alps,  between  Italy  and  the  S.  parts  of  Germany, 
llie  priuclpal  route  fur  this  It  by  the  road  over  the  Bren- 
ner pass,  between  Innsbruck  and  Brixen;  and  thence  to 
Bolsoiio  and  Roveredo.  At  Its  highest  point  this  road 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  4,634  ft.  At  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  'lYrol  Is  the  fanmut  military  road  over  Monte 
Stelvio,  rising  to  the  prodigious  heignt  of  8,9<i0  A.  above 
the  sea ! being  the  highest  elevation  of  any  carriage 
road  in  Europe. 

In  the  officuti  regii>ters  of  the  Aiutrian  empire.  Tyrol 
bears  only  the  ap|N'lUtion  of  county ; but  it  has  Its  own 
diet  composed  of  four  orders  of  members— the  clergy, 
nobility,  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the 
peasantry,  all  of  whom  assemble  In  one  chamber.  No 
new  tax  can  be  lni|K>scd  without  the  consent  of  this 
body ; and  when  It  is  granted,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to 
make  an  explicit  Acknowledgment  that  the  states  might 
have  refused  it  had  they  chosen.  In  addition  to  tlie 
states,  there  exists  a permanent  deputation  and  tribunal, 
in  which  the  peasantry  are  represented.  The  only  im- 
posts arc  a land  lax,  payable  IndiKrimlnately  by  all 
classes,  and  a charge  on  tbe  higher  classes,  consisting  of 
a per  centage  on  pensioni,  titlics.  and  rents. 

The  'ITrol  is  divided  Into  seven  clrclea,  their  chief 
towns  being  Botzen,  Schwatz,  Imst,  Bnineck,  Trent. 
Roveredo.  and  Bregens  : in  each  of  which  is  a court  of 
Justice.  Innsbruck  is  the  general  cap.  and  ti>e  seat  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  pop.  is  almost  wholly 

R.  CUiholic,  under  the  su])erintendenee  of  tea  blshc^ 
subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

The  i'luracter  of  the  Tyrolese  is  said  to  contrast  fiw 
vourably  with  that  of  tbe  Swlu.  In  the  N.  or  German 
portion  of  the  country  Uicy  are  neither  so  fawning  nor 
mercenary  as  the  latter ; and  in  the  S.  they  approacn  the 
Italian  stamlard  in  their  manners  and  dlsf^ition  as 
well  as  their  language.  Though  quite  as  attached  to 
personal  and  natlonn)  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tyrolese 
nave  always  been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria ; and, 
next  to  tbe  archduchy,  tbe  Tyrol  may  be  depended  upon 
as  the  prov,  most  likely  to  remain  Urmly  attached  to  the 
House  of  Hapshurg  In  the  event  of  any  future  tlismrm- 
berroent  of  tne  empire.  But  the  Austrians  draw  little 
or  no  disposable  military  force  from  the  I'yrol.  Its 
iuhabs.  form  an  Irregular  militia,  and  act  with  the 
greateit  vigour  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  their 
country;  but  their  natural  repugnance  to  a disciplined 
military  life  is  so  great,  that  all  attempt#  to  extend  the 
conscription  to  this  prov.  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Of  late,  indmd,  a part  of  the  regiment  of  J'dgtra, 
raised  In  the  Tyrol  for  Us  own  defence,  has  been  removed 
into  another  tirov. : but  this  measure  appears  to  have 
produced  rouen  dissatisfaction. 

The  dress  of  the  |x*asantry  is  peculiar.  The  principal 
finery  of  the  men  consists  a straw  hat  ornamented 
with  ribands  and  noseg.iys : the  dress  of  the  women  cots- 
sists  of  A thick  and  short  gown,  sUKklngs  with  cross 
stripes,  and  n cap  Uperitig  in  the  shape  of  a sugar-loaf. 
Music  and  dancing,  rifle-shooting  and  athletic  exercises, 
are  the  favourite  amusemcuti  of  the  Tyrolese;  in  all 
which  they  excel. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  region  coaaed 
to  be  permanently  united  under  one  head  till  13H8;  not 
long  after  which  peruMl,  It  passed  l>y  inheritance  to  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  to  whose  descendMts  it  has  ever  since 
belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1806  to 
1814.  From  ISOG  to  it  belonged  to  Bavaria.  The 
govemracmt  of  the  Bavarians  was.  however,  very  dla- 
turbeil ; and  the  Tyrolese  under  Kofer  maintained  a 
doubtful  contest  with  them  and  the  French  till  1810; 
when  Hofer,  having  been  taken  and  shot  at  Mantua,  the 
Tyrol  was  governed  by  Uie  French  till  181^  when  it 
reverted  to  Austria  {Aualriau  Sat.  Encyc.f  Mrgkam$ i 
MaUc-Rrun,  Ac.) 

TYRONE,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster 
having  N.  Londomlcrry,  R.  lyough  Neagh  and  Armagh, 

S.  Monaghan  and  Fennaiwigh,  and  W.  Donegal.  It  con- 
tains 731,393  acres,  of  which  171314  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog.  and  87,3ijl  water,  being  a fraction  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Surface  in  many  places,  especially  on 
the  N.and  W.,  rough  and  mountainous;  but  there  Is. 
notwithstanding,  a large  extent  of  fertile  land.  Properly 
mostly  in  very  large  estates.  F.irms  of  various  sizes  ; 
thoae  in  Uio  inotuiUinous  districts  birge,  and  K'ldom 
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much  lubdfTldvd.  Tlllagu  (hrmt  ttnall,  and  generellf 
hHd  uitdcr  luutnenhlp  U*u*ei ; and  U U almost  neodicts 
to  add  that  whcrrTer  this  U the  case  agrlrulturc  is 
execrable.  A great  deal  of  work  Is  done  by  the  siuide  ; 
and  where  ploughs  are  used,  they  are  sometimes  <lrawn 
^ horses,  bullocks,  and  milch  cows,  all  jokiii  tosether  I 
rotatoes  and  oats,  the  principal  crops.  Cattle  and  sheep 
Tory  inferior.  “ Tenants  may  do  what  they  will  In 
regard  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  if  they  only 
pay  the  rent.'*  (Poor  Inquiry,  Append.  F.,  p.  323.) 
Arcra^  rent  of  land,  I4r.  tid.  an  acre.  Habitations  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  extremely  mean  : they  live  prin*  : 
cipally  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  rarely  tasting  butchers' 
meat.  Linen  manufacture  pretty  generally  ditTiised. 
A coal  mine  is  wrought  between  Dungannon  and  Stew, 
artstnn,  but  the  coal  is  inferior.  There  is  a good  potterr 
near  Duni^noo.  This  Is  one  of  the  counties  in  which 
illicit  distniation  was  most  prevalent,  rrinelpai  rivers, 
Bl.'ickwaier,  Foyle,  Ballinderry,  with  several  others  of 
inferior  importance. 

Tyrone  contains  4 baronies,  and  3-1  parishes  ; and 
returns  3 mems.  to  the  H.of  C.,  being  2 for  the  cn., 
and  1 for  the  bnr.  of  Dungannon.  Registered  rI«Ytors 
for  the  CO.  in  )83&-4n.  3.'ib4.  In  IMI  Tyrone  had 
inhab,  houses,  A7,03.'S  families,  and  3d4.4(>t  iobabs.,  of 
whom  I4U.4I0  were  males,  and  lAA.It.Vt  females. 

TYSDKL'S  or  TYSDRA,  an  ancient  and  consider* 
able,  but  now  ruin^,  city  of  K.  Africa.  Reg.  of  Tunis,  at 
present  represented  by  the  incunsiderabiu  village  of  FI 
Jeinme.  lin  m.  S.  by  K.  Tunis,  and  3>^  m.  W.  by  8.  the 
port  of  Mrhadiab,  or  Africa.  Thu  walls  of  the  ancient 
town  may  still  he  distinctly  tracc<l.  and  it  comprisei, 
besides  the  founiUUoiit  of  temples  and  other  buildings, 
the  mutilated  fragments  of  coluinns,  statues,  Ac.  ilut 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place,  and  that  which 
gives  it  all  its  |iresent  interest,  is  its  superb  amphi* 
theatre.  This  noble  ruin,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  is  of  vast  lixe  and  magni* 
fimicc,  being  42U  tt.  In  length,  by  30a  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
% ft.  in  height,  so  that  it  Is  inferior  only,  in  respect  of 
magnitude,  to  the  Coloucum  and  tho  ainpliitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  consisted  originally  of  04  arches,  and  4 rows 
of  columns  of  the  C»mpt>site  order,  placed  alwve  each 
other.  At  each  extremity  was  a grand  entrance;  but 
one  of  these,  with  an  arch  on  ebher  side,  was  destroyed. 
alKHit  a rciiturr  ago,  liy  one  of  the  beys  of  Tunis,  to  pre* 
Tent  the  ruin  being  occupied  as  a fortress  by  hU  rehel* 
Ilous  subiev*ts.  I'he  arena  is  nearly  circular.  There 
are  no  inscriptions  by  which  wo  may  learn  the  date  or 
founders  of  this  inagnillcent  structure;  but  Dr.  Shaw 
supposes,  from  its  siAallarity  to  other  structures  of  Ihe 
tamo  |K>rind,  that  it  is  of  the  ue  of  the  Antonines ; and 
ns  the  elder  Gordian  was  procisimed  rm)>eror  in  Tysdnis, 
be  coitcludes  that  he  may,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  cliixrnt,  have  presented  them  with  this  grand  struc* 
ture  for  the  celebration  of  those  barbarous  sports  then 
so  much  in  fashion.  {TrarrU,  p.  1 17, 4to. ed. ; see  also 
Temple' $ Etcuniitnt  ns  Algiers  and  Tunis,  L 150.) 
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FDINE,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  dclcg.  Udine 
or  Friuli,  on  the  Roja,  CO  in.  N.K.  Venii-o.  Fop.,  in 
1^37. 19,7i^.  (Bergkaus.)  It  Is  fortiilrd  and  well  built,  but. 
from  its  situation  in  a wide  and  level  plain.  Its  external 
ap|*earance  has  nothing  striking.  Us  streets  are  lined 
with  arcades;  and  in  the  great  square  Is  a fine  mumi* 
meiit  In  commemoration  oi  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
(whicli  village  Is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood). 
Frinclpnl  biindlogs,  the  cathedral,  will)  some  handsome 
marble  coluimu  and  bas-reliefs,  two  p.ir.  churches,  the 
chief  guard-house,  surmounted  by  .v  tower  and  two  iron 
figures  to  strike  the  hours,  the  town-h.all,  bishop's  pa* 
W'c,  a good  opera-house,  Ac.  The  old  coitle,  on  ele- 
vated ground  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  U now  a orison. 
The  French,  during  their  occupation,  constructed  seve- 
ral public  walks  and  otherwise  emliellUbctl  the  town. 
Udine  Is  the  seal  of  the  provincial  assembly  and  superior 
courts,  and  has  a lycrum,  2 gymnasia,  a high  school, 
episcopal  seminaiy  and  library,  a society  of  agriculture, 
several  hospitals,  asylums,  Ac.  The  innaba.  are  princi- 
pally engaged  In  the  silk  trade,  but  the}-  also  manufacture 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  paper,  and  liqueurs.  (Aust.  Sat. 
£nnic..ffc.) 

mar,  north  and  south.  Sec  HEBainia. 

ULKARORO.  a town  and  seaport  of  Finland,  cap. 
Ian,  or  district  of  its  own  name,  on  a prniuiula  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ulca  in  (he  Gul]>h  of  Bothnia.  68  m.  S.S.K. 
Tomea.  Fop.  about  6,b(!0.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
is,  after  Abo.  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  prov. 
Its  harbour  is,  unfortunately.  In  great  part  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  chief  exports  are  pitch,  tar,  fish,  and 
salted  butter.  It  was  founded  in  I(j0.\  and  h.-is  fre- 
quently sulTcrcd  from  fire,  by  which  it  was  nearly  de- 
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sfroyed  on  May  2S.,  1822.  {Schm/txier,  La  Rusiiti  Por- 
sari.) 

ULM,  a ftontler  town  of  Wirtemburg,  cap.  drc.  Da* 
luibe,  on  the  Danube  where  It  begins  to  he  navigable, 
4.3  m.  S.K.  Stuttgard,  and  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Augsmirg. 
Pop.  about  14,660.  It  has  an  antiq^itated  appearance, 
ann,  though  It  has  some  trafBc,  a garrison,  Ac.,  it  is  dull. 
Tho  caihAiral,  a fine  t'»othic  building,  hru  an  unfinished 
tower,  337  Germ.  ft.  In  height.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing is  416  It.  In  length,  166  ft.  in  breadth,  the  nave  being 
l.Vi  ft.  in  height  {Stein),  so  that  it  is  larger  than  any 
other  church  in  Germ,vny.  This  edifice  was  erected,  be- 
tween 1377  and  1494,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  dtixens 
of  Ulm.  It  has  some  beautiful  stained  glass  and  carved 
work,  and  a tablet  ctimuiemorating  a showman's  feat  of 
the  Kmfierur  Maximilian,  in  1492,  wiio  is  said  to  have 
stoi.itl  on  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  on  one  foot,  balarvcing 
a coach-whfcl  with  the  other!  Several  other  buildings 
arc  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  town-hall,  mvemment  and 
custom  houses,  coni-hall.  at>d  arsenal.  l im  has  a gym- 
nasium, a large  and  richly-endowed  hospital,  a femalo 
orphan  asriutn,  and  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
circle.  ToWro  pipc-bowls,  linen  fabrics,  leather,  |>apcr, 
vinegar,  Ac.,  are  made  by  the  inhabs.,  many  of  whom 
also  engage  in  horticulture,  boat-building,  the  transit 
of  goods,  and  the  rearing  of  snails  for  export  to  Bavaria 
ana  Austria.  Large  ouantitiei  of  Rhenish,  Swiss,  and 
other  wines,  are  bruugnt  thither  to  be  ship|>^  down  the 
Danulie.  Ulm  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
military  post  of  Imfiortance.  {Bergkaus  ; Memminger's 
H'tiriemburg  I Spencer's  Germany.) 

In  I80A,  was  the  theatre  of  some  most  Important 
military  events.  Austria,  having  declared  war  against 
Franco,  pushed  forward  a strong  annr  Into  Bavaria, 
under  General  Mack,  who  established  his  hetwl  quarters 
at  Ulm.  Rut  Na^nili-on  having  succeeded  by  a series  of 
masterly  manoeuvres  In  cutting  off  Mack’s  communica- 
tions with  Austria,  the  latter  was  coo)>ed  up  In  the  city 
with  all  that  portion  of  hit  army,  amounting  to  about 
26.000  men,  that  had  not  already  fallen  Into  the  bands  of 
the  French.  Considering  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  g.irrlton,  a vigorous  resistance  might 
have  been  anticipate  ; but,  instcail  of  this.  Mack  canl- 
lulatcd  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  delivered  up  tno 
town,  and  hU  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  without  so  much 
os  firiug^a  shot  I 

ULSTER,  one  of  the  provinces  Into  which  Ireland  Is 
divided,  and  the  most  northerly,  comprising  the  cos. 
of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Ferma- 
nagh. Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  and  Cavan. 

U I.  VKKSTONE,  a market-town  and  par.  of  F.ngUnd, 
blind.  Fumeas,  co.  I.ancaster.  about  2 m.  from  the  W. 
side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  I.evcn  in  Morecambe  bar, 
on  a tract  apparently  abandoned  by  the  sea.  14  m.  N.w. 
I.juicaster.  Area  of  par.,  29,100  acres.  Fop.,  in  1K31, 
7,741.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  greatly  improved:  It 
bos  DOW  a neat  theatre,  two  suhscriplUm  libraries,  news 
and  assembly-rooms,  Ac. ; and,  besides  the  par.  church. 
Trinity  Church  has  been  erected  within  these  few  years. 
The  livings  of  both  are  perpetual  curacies,  in  tlie  gift  of 
— Braddyll,  Esq. ; that  of  the  par.  is  worth  1492.,  and 
that  of  Trinity  Church  143/.  a year.  The  par.  church  Is 
a handsome  modern  stmeture,  in  the  style  that  prevailed 
in  .the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  a g(x«d  altar-niece  ot  ' 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  an  P..  window  of  stained 
glass.  There  are  also  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters,  snd 
some  public  schools  of  a minor  kind.  In  1793  a ranal  was 
cut  from  the  river  Leven,  by  which  vesvels  of  4(<0  tons 
reach  a large  batln.  and  lo^  or  unload  close  to  tlie  town. 
The  inhabs.  principally  manufacture  cotton  goods,  can- 
vass hats,  Ac.,  and  are  occupied  in  cooveying  coastwise 
copper  and  Iron  ore.  limestone,  com.  fnd  ^ates ; the 
latter  being  exported  in  large  quantities.  Ulverstooe 
belongs  to  the  |K>rt  of  Lancaster.  It  is  the  seat  of  petty 
sessions  for  the  hundred,  manorial  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  under  40s..  ^c. 

UNITED  STATES  (THE),  a federal  republic,  and 
the  leading  state  of  N.  America,  and  indeed  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican conlim-nt,  ranking  immediately  after  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  'lue  IK  Slates  claim  the  sove- 
reigiitv  over  a vast  portion  of  the  N . American  continent, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  on  tbe  E.  to  the  Pacific  on 
the  W.,  l^ween  the  Pritlsh  territories  on  the  N.  and 
those  of  Mexico  and  Texas  on  the  S.,  and  included  within 
the  23th  and  49th  dogs,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  66th  and  124th 
of  W.  Ion.  But  tho  .States  themselves  exieod  ooly  be- 
tween the  29th  and  47th  degt.  of  tat.,  and  (he  G7th  and 
93ih  of  Ion.,  having,  N.,  Canada,  from  which  th^  ore 
mostly  divided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lake*  ; 
W.  tbe  WIscoDsfn  and  Sioux  territories,  and  the  State  of 
Texas ; 8.  tbe  Gulph  of  Mexico;  and  R.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Tbe  total  area  of  that  portion  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory which  bos  been  divided  Into  states  and  territoriea 
may  be  estimated  at  about  l.ioo.ooosq.  m.,  tbe  pop.,  in 
1840.  having  amounted  to  17.062,.'>66.  (»ce  pos/.) 

PAysteal  Oi‘flgrapAf/.~^Thc  entire  territory  belonging 
to  tho  U.  Slates  U divided  iulu  Uiu'e  regions,  the  At- 
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UntU' iloTf.  the  Muitioippi  nnd  Miinmri  ivuin.  and  the 
Porlllc  ftiojw.  l>jr  two  ratigi't  uf  inminlains,  the  A{>|K>la* 
chiaiii'haiu  towarda  the  L.,  and  the  Itm  kj  Mountaiua  iii 
the  W.  Tho  Apfialdchlaii  or  Allexh.-ut)’  t hnin  is  mure  re- 
markable for  IriiKth  than  ht'tftht  ; it  extends  fnvm  the 
state  of  Mlulsiippt.  N.H.  IhruuKh  the  states  of  Alatiama, 
Oi'orKla,  Tennessee.  N.  Carolina.  Virginia,  IViuiaylva- 
nla.  New  York.  Vermont,  Ac.,  for  about  1.300  ra.,  at  a 
variable  distance  of  from  70  to  300  m.  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  consists  of  several  parallel  ranges  of  an  average 
aggreirate  breadth  of  about  100  m.  llie  mean  height  uf 
the  AUeghanies  is  not  more  than  frwn  2.000  to  3,000  fe«'t, 
about  half  of  which  consisU  of  the  elevation  uf  the  nxmn- 
tains  alrove  the  a>ljacent  plain,  ami  the  rest  of  (he  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter  above  tne  sea.  The  White  Mountains, 
In  New  Hampshire,  whk-h  belong  to  this  chain,  reach  a 
helghtof  moretbaoT.'MiOft.,  aiidarv  (he  loftiest  within  the 
Umit  of  the  States.  Titc  RIack  Mountain,  in  N.  ('arolina, 
Is  said  to  rise  6.-I70  ft.  above  the  sea ; and  rnaiij'  uther 
summits  roach  6.U0ii  ft.  and  upwards.  *n>e  Kuckjr  Moun- 
tains are  a prolongation  of  the  great  Mrxiran  (Jordillcra, 
and  of  considerably  greater  eievaliun  than  the  .Appalachian 
citaiiv  Their  average  height  may  be  alrout  h.OUO  ft.  nl>uve 
the  Facifir,  parallel  to  which  they  extend;  but  some  of 
their  summits  att.'Un  to  10, (h^  or  12,000  ft.  The  Atlantic 
slope,  the  Alleghanles,  and  the  country  nearly  to  (he  K. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was,  in  its  native  state,  ^mosl 
covereti  by  a continuous  forest  ; and  by  far  the  greater 
profMirtioo  of  it  stid  remains  in  the  laiiie  condition.  West 
of  this  is  the  imraense  prairie  or  grassy  region,  of  a still 
greater  extent,  and  occupying  all  (he  central  part  of  N. 
America  to  an  uncertain  limit  northward,  and  westward 
to  near  the  lloi'ky  or  Cbippewayan  chain.  Here  cum- 
meoces  a barren  region  of  sand  nnd  gravel  several  hun. 
dred  m.  In  length,  by,  perhaps,  300 in  w idth.  'Hie  Fadiic, 
like  the  Atlantic  slope,  of  which  the  Columbia  or  Oregon 
territory  forms  a |>art,  Is  densely  wooded,  but  it  is  little 
fre^euted  and  Is  only  partially  explored. 

iSe  rivers  uf  the  L'Ditod  States  are  nf  prodigious 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  principal  are  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  which,  with  llieir  tributaries,  the 
Ohio.  Arkansas.  Red  River,  Ac.,  give  tu  the  interior  of 
the  United  States  an  cxioiU  of  inland  navigation,  and 
a facility  of  communication,  unequ.xUed,  |Krh:ips,  and  . 
certainly  not  aurpasied,  in  any  other  cuntincnl.  (See  , 
on/r,  p.  31 1.)  llie  Alabama,  Anpalachlrola.,  Ac.,  flow,  ' 
like  the  Muslislppi,  Into  the  Guluh  of  Mexico;  the  .Ala-  , 
tamaha.  Savannah,  Cape  Fear,  Roanoke.  1‘otomac,  Sus.  i 
wchanaah,  Delaware.  Hudson,  Uontioriicut,  IVnobscot.  ! 
AC.,  into  the  Atlantic ; and  the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga,  1 
Maumet*.  Ac.,  Into  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  I.awrcnce 
basin.  &lost  of  these  rivers  have  been  described  in  tbo 
articles  on  ttie  several  States  travers«*d  by  them.  j 

Kxce|»t  (lie  great  lakes  St'fSHioK,  Mi''i(ma!«,  Ac.,  In 
the  liasin  of  tho  St.  Laurence,  noticed  in  separate  ' 
articles  in  this  work,  no  lake  of  any  very  consiiierable 
sise  is  comprised  within  the  Umils  of  the  United  i 
States.  *13ie  largest  is  lake  Champlain,  l>clu(‘i'ii  New  ’ 
York  and  Vermont  ; there  are,  however,  miineruus  ] 
smaller  lakes  in  New  York,  Maine,  and  some  of  the  | 
other  N.W.  states,  in  the  Wisconsin  territory,  also,  W.  I 
nf  Lake  Michigan,  many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over 
the  surface;  and  tliere  are  a few,  also,  in  tho  Oreguu  ' 
territory.  j 

llio  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  Iniicnted  by  many  noble  | 
tiays,  as  thttse  of  Fassainaqiioddy,  MassachusM'tts,  Dela-  i 
ware.  C'hcsapi>ake,  Ac. ; and  several  extensive  and  slu-1- 
ter«\l  inlets  arc  formed  by  (he  isiandt  oflT  the  ctvsst,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  ' 
I'ork,  and  Albt'marle  and  I'amlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Caro-  | 
Hna  Tlie  roast  of  the  Gulph  uf  Mexico,  presents,  also  ^ 
many  valual>le  inlets  and  Itack  waters  ; and  there  are  ^ 
some,  though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  the  grc.it  laki  s. 
Altogether,  the  United  Slulei  are  furnUht'd  with  some  I 
of  the  finest  hartxvurs  in  the  world.  {I'.ncur.  Amnicnnn;  \ 
Fncyr.  Cfeog-<  American  edit.;  Darojf't  View  oj  Ike  i 
V .SlaUt.)  I 

i'ltmaie.  ~ In  a country  extending  through  20  degrees  ^ 
oflat.,  and  nearly  30  of  long.,  the  climate  must,  of  iK‘ces-  \ 
sity,  vary  ronsldrrably.  In  the  N.,  on  the  banks  of  the  i 
St.  Lawrence,  the  winter  is  severe;  during  this  season  ! 
the  snow  is  sufficiently  atmndaiit  to  oilmit  the  use  uf 
sledges,  and  the  ice  on  (b*?  rivers  strong  enough  to  t>ear 
the  passage  of  horses  and  waggons.  In  summer,  on  (he 
eoutrary.  the  heat  Is  prop<uuon.tllv  oppressive.  As  far  ' 
8.  AS  New  York.  Fcrmsylvanla,  >Jcw  Jeisev,  Ac.,  the 
(hrnnometer  falls  In  winter  below  xero ; rising,  in  sum- 
mer. to  nearly  100°  Falir.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  ' 
coast,  between  the  4Ist  and  4.'>(h  <legrees  of  lat.,  is  colder  ' 
in  winter  and  warmer  in  smmuer.  by  noaily  in  degre-.-s, 
thin  (hr  parts  of  Kun>|>e  under  the  same  parallels  ; and 
even  at  New  Orleans,  wlierc  the  summer  heats  are  In.  | 
trnse,  a winter  seldom  passes  without  frost.  Snow. 
hr»wevrr,  rarely  falls  further  8 than  lat.  3(H;  nor  is  it  ' 
often  seen  S.  of  the  I'lHomac  river,  except  on  rooun. 
lams.  (Forve.  Amer.)  According  to  Rerghaus,  the 
tneou  annual  tcin4>.  of  Albany  is  about  4b^'  Fahr. ; uf  . 
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liidailelnWa.  .V2^;  of  New  York  and  Cinclun.itl,  nearly 
of  Natchex,  G,A> ; and  of  ('antomnenl  RriHike,  in 
F!orUla,7‘P.  {Afig.  IJiPider.  The  pre- 

v.deril  winds  are  frunrttie  N.W..  S.W.,  and  S.F.  iTie 
til  St  Is  by  far  the  drient  and  coldest,  and  (tredominates 
ill  winter.  'Ilie  s«*cond  prevails  throughout  the  basin  of 
the  MiK>.iislppi  for  most  ;»art  of  the  year,  except  during 
about  J months  of  the  winter  season.  Tlie  N.F.  wind 
brings  moisture,  particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union. 
Tlie  rains  arc  much  he.ivier  than  in  most  parts  of 
Kurope.  Teseinbling,  rather,  the  inrrt'nts  of  tropical 
countries.  According  to  Daibr,  the  mean  annual  fall  of 
rain  in  the  Unitetl  States  is  atxHit  37|  hrehes ; that  of 
N.W.  F.urope  armmntitig  to  31.32  inches;  but  evapora- 
tion  is  quicker,  and  there  nrs’  more  dry  days  hi  the  year 
iu  the  Uniled  .States  than  in  Great  Rntain. 

t'egclahL-  Produeie.  — The  forests  of  the  K.  section  of 
this  jfreal  terrllm-y  comprise  IdO  liilTerent  kinds  of  trees, 
uf  wliich  HO  are  said  to  attain  the  height  of  60  ft.  and  up- 
wards.  Among  them  are  numcrons'sjH*cies  of  oak.  asSi, 
j and  pine,  the  iiiekory  and  tulip  tree,  American  cypres*, 

J ami  plane  ; several  rii.tgnollas,  walnuts,  Ac.  in  resnret 
1 to  its  Tcietable  prmhiru,  the  country  may  be  divUed 
. into  the  following  regions : — - 


• liircH,  Ainevli-W  elm.  r»d  in*l  whHe  phw. 
j nURseron*  wiilowt,  sufAr,  mmI  fNiMtv  ;{' 

' manv  lirrfMmpii*  plams  ronitiam  to  N.  Ku-| 
athI  suntU  - few  cUmNwg  or  pecutUr 
, auMiU  iiIauu.  I 

, MiAlle:  I 

jlVoni  Ui.  443  (0  Nu>r>m>n*  oaks,  hk-kncr,  aiwt  ftrvA.  AvJ 
pia’a*.  «hitrVnUr,  fraev  wll'nwk, 
wlhti  hMrl,  mi  (nacW,  )<H1r«  biw  h.  motd 
I'itinb  UK  anU  plAOU,  and  nun/ 

, hav  llvWiriRjr  auuAiica.  ■ 

K«Uhe-wt  I 

,Amn  lat.  30*^  to  S7^,M  snj'  </  the  forvewiec.  d«eido«wt\  rrprr  *.  rwo-> 
'>na  ;uplAr,  jr'WnihtItM'n,  Iit*  oak.i 

iwaiiip  hifkor;;  ttrj  (oan;  riimMigt,  brrl.«-| 
wvAis  sod  Mua'.le  taanis.  H.  rtf' lai.  V7"  linn 
■harACttr  <4  S'.  Amerka  navrgea  in  that  aT 
tv>j|>iral  vexetarkm.  i 

Apples,  pears,  cherrl'i,  plums,  Ac.,  flourish  In  the 
N. ; pom'^granates.  melons,  figs,  grai>cs,  olives,  almond.*, 
orange*,  Ac.,  in  the  K.  •eetion.  hiaixe  Is  grown  from 
Maine  to  Ixmlsiana,  nnd  wheat  throughout  the  Union  ; 
tobnet'o  as  far  N.  as  nl>oul  tat.  40'^.  and  in  the  \V.  States 
S.  of  Ohio.  Cotton  Is  not  much  raised  N.  of  37'>,  though 
it  grows  to  3*/^.  Rice  Is  cultivated  in  Carolina.  Geoi^a, 
I.oiii»i.-tna.  and  as  far  N at  St.  IawiIs  in  Missouri.  'Hie 
sugar-c.»ne  grow  s as  high  as  33'^,  Intt  docs  not  thoroughly 
succeed  beyond  31®  SO*.  The  vine  and  mulberry  tree 
grow  in  various  iiarts  of  the  Union;  oats,  rye,  and 
barli-y  in  .ill  the  X.  and  the  mountainous  tarts  o’f  the  S. 
states  ; ,‘uid  hemp,  fl.ix.  and  l>ops,  in  the  \V.  ami  middle 
states.  Tlie  cultiv.utun  uf  these  crops,  Ac.  will  bv  treated 
of  hereafler. 

Tke  Animat  Kinf,d-’m  comprises  the  bison  ( f'rw# 
Amfriomw),  wiiirh  is  found  roaming  over  tin*  vast 
plains  W.  of  tlie  Mississippi,  In  herds,  conjectured  some- 
lime*  to  amount  to  lO.OOu  head  s the  monw*,  or  .American 
elk  ( fVrvuf  afccs),  the  prong-hnrnrd  antelope,  peculiar 
to  N.  America;  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  blark  and 
grisly  bears,  American  fox  ( I'nlpee  /nlrtts),  ra«'oon, 
opossum,  lieaver,  skunk,  glutton,  Ac.  Among  the  bints 
are  the  w hite-headed  eagle,  several  vultures,  and  a great 
number  of  birtls  common  tu  the  old  world,  lliuiigh  few  of 
the  wading  s|K?cles  resemble  those  of  FurntK*.  The  alli- 
gator ( OiH*- /urrsss)  U a unlive  of  the  S.  stat«*s.  but 
does  not  occur  N.  of  the  Carolina*  and  the  Red  River. 
The  rallV-inake  is  among  the  serpents  of  the  l.'uited 
States,  and  the  s/ren  is  a native  of  the  muddy  )m>o1s  of 
Georgia  aiul  Carolina.  Cod.  tnarkrrcl,  salmon,  Ac. 
aliound  on  the  shores  ; nnd  shell. tlsh  are  tarlicularly 
abundant  to  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  iMsin.  l*he  do- 
mestic animals  nf  the  States  arc  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
{EntjfC.  o/Grag.,  Ainrr.  «lit.) 

Grulogy  and  Mineralt  — The  White  Mountains  con- 
sist of  granite,  which  is  also  very  prevalent  In  the  greater 
p.xrt  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Sienite,  porphyry, 
and  greenstone  oi-eur  in  the  N.W.  part  nf  the  Aymila- 
chi.m  chain  ; gneiss  forms  the  tinper  regions  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ; most  of  ine  mountain  summila 
S.  of  the  Juniata  river  consist  nf  feuceidal  sintloione; 
and  talcuse  mica,  rhiorlle.  and  ulher  ilales,  with  rrystal- 
line  ilmestone  and  ssTpeiitine,  lie  along  tlie  W.  side  of 
(he  primary  b<‘U.  In  the  middle  aud  S-  partsof  the  f.iiilon, 
nine  limestone,  red  sandstone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal 
measures,  and  other  tramitiun  formations,  flank  theso 
rocks  in  many  places.  Secondary  strata  occupy  >>y  far 
the  largest  ymrtion  lA  the  U.  States  ; but  no  strata  cor- 
res|K>ndtng  in  date  with  Oto  new  red  s.-vud«tone  or  oolitic 
groups  of  Fuf.i|>e  .-ipiH-.xr  to  be  pri'smit.  Tertiary  forma- 
tioQi,  many  of  wlikn  ubottnd  with  fossil  rcmaiiM,  havw 
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found  In  many  parti  of  tli«  Atlantio  slope,  and  in 
Alabama,  Arc. ; hi  the  S.  part  of  the  Mi»ai*iipi)l  hating 
but  they  to  ho  almrwt  excltiiltM'ly  ruiifluod  to  thote 
rrjpun*.  The  most  e*l<*n*ivp  and  rrmarkAhle  alluiiat 
tr.u:t  u that  around  the  mouth  of  the  MKnittippi.  If  «e 
pxrr|>t  a few  small  insulatiHl  flolda,  all  the  lihuminoiic 
coal  in  the  (T.  States  lies  \V*.  of  the  AppaUrhian  chain, 
ahere  a *ast  leries  of  c«»a1-b«Hl*  stretch  from  the  nioun* 
lams  westward  throiish  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
parts  of  Kemuckj  and  Alnharoa,  Into  the  state  of  Mis> 
•mirl.  and  even  as  far  as  20hm.  beyond  the  Mississippi  I 
The  coal  best  tuUetl  for  manufactures.  Ac.,  lies  at  the  N. 
ettremity  of  this  great  Oeld,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  In  the 
W.  part  of  V'irglnla.the  K.  part  of  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Nu* 
inerotis  salt  springs  exist  In  New  York,  Virginia.  Penn- 
srlvonia,  and  the  W.  states.  Iron  Is  distributed  most 
i^mUDtly  through  the  coal  measures  In  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Stc.,  whore  the  ore  contains 
from  to  33  per  cent,  of  metal,  though  it  has  hitherto 
been  little  wrought.  It  also  abounds  in  the  N.W.  states, 
Aud  in  one  part  of  Vermont  the  ore  Is  said  to  yield  7H  per 
cent,  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  A large  proportion  of 
the  ore  found  in  this  p,irt  of  the  Union  is  magnetic.  The 
priaiuce  of  pig  iron,  in  1K30,  was  estimstexi  at  19I,-S3C 
tons ; and  as  the  make  has  Increased  rapidly  in  the  in« 
terval.  it  may  now  (1^42)  be  probably  estimated  at 
300,000  tuna  l,ead  is  next  in  Importance:  it  Is  found 
in  various  places,  especially  in  Missouri,  the  Wisconsin 
territory,  and  lllionls  ; and  its  average  annual  produce 
may  estimated  at  about  33,000, 0(N)  lbs.  In  some  i>arts  of 


the  Wisconsin  territory  the  lead  ore  is  so  very  rich  as  to 
yield  from  CO  to  70  per  cent,  of  lead.  Cold  has  been  found 
in  certain  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carollnas.  (teorgla,  and 


Tennessee ; but  Its  importance  has  been  much  exagge* 
rat«*d:  the  value  of  tliequantlty  produced,  which,  in  IH34, 
amounted  to  KiiH.OOOdoll.,  had  fallen  ofTin  1840  to  176,706 
doil.  Copper,  sine,  manganese,  with  lime,  buiiding>stone, 
&c..  constitute  tho  other  chief  mineral  products.  Sub* 
sbinces  of  volcanic  or^iii  appear  to  tic  rarely,  If  ever, 
found  in  tlie  U.  Slates  E.  of  the  Pocky  Mountains.  We 
subjoin  the  following  returns  with  regard  to  mlnot  and 
tnliicral  products,  as  ascertained  by  the  marshals  em- 
ployed to  take  tho  late  census : 

UINH.S. 

Isnx.  Fnrn^f«  ....  SIS 

Tun»  • f rsU  Irm  pmiiu'nl  • - tSC.^xij 

PiifOM  <Mvl  mUliijr-miU*  • - Tyj 

Hj*t  iron  |>ro«l4Hr«l,  ioo«  . • 

Ton*  c/ furl  t-otiiiiiiTwl  - • l.V/s.llO 

Numlinr<ir  *niiitojnl  ••  • •.'Vi.1‘17 

...  X0,S.'n,l.ll  dolls, 

1.1*1*.  >*ilinllinK  Iv'UM**  ... 

I'liutid*  (Wmlln'rtl  • 31,X3y,l*>3 

NumWr  torn  ctnplo/rd  . • I•"t7 

l'*itlisi  knrrtini  > -*  • dob*. 

Coat.  Aottif  wile  r»»»li  tens  • - BC3,n>»9 

Mmeinnla^od  ...  .3J»I3 

I'AiiitAllninArtl  ...  Sh'AS.MX  ilotls. 

llitumincHi*  ro.i],  tauhriU  • - 

Mi-ii  «ft<>|  l»T>d  ...  3,7<,S 

i'j|M-A!  in*i-*t«d  ...  i,ICX,|>i’j  dolls. 

Wait.  Ilw^bcH  }*r'xiu«'«l  ...  6,l7V,i?l 

Sl<«i  ... 

C.,|i«tAl  . 6,'l’.l^,oi3  dc*lls. 

Vonuhtion.  — The  proi^rca^  of  population  in 
tile  U.  Suites  has  boon  rapid  bcyotKl  any  previous 
csMuipte.  'l*his,  however,  may  he  easily  ex- 
plained, from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  heen  placed.  'I’hcy  have  the 
good  fortune  to  ]iosscs.s  an  alt  but  boundles.s  ex- 
tent of  fruitful  soil,  and  a climate  which,  as  it  is, 
speaking  generally,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
is  most  favourable  to  the  exorcise  of  industry ; 
they  arc,  also,  well  situated  fur  commerce,  and 
enjoy  an  almost  unequalkxl  extent  of  inland 
navigation;  and  at  the  ]>criod  of  its  discovery 
this  vast  country,  {xisscssing  such  natural  ad- 
vantages, was  occupied  only  by  a few  thousand 
miserable  savages.  The  colonists  who  Ief\  this 
Countrv  to  settle  in  .America  had.  therefore,  after 
(he  di^culties  incident  to  the  foundation  of  the 
first  settleincnU  had  been  got  over,  un)>aralleled 
opportunities  fur  increa.sing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 'ITicy  carried  with  them  the  K*ience 
and  the  arts  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  old  world ; and  they  applied  them  to  the 
culture  of  a virgin  and  unoi'cupied  soil.  Each 
colonist  got  as  much  land  as  he  could  cultivate 
or  occupy  w'ilhout  being  subject  to  any  charge 
lor  lordship  or  rent,  at  tlie  same  time  that  bis 
taxes  were  quite  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  colonists  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
their  internal  govermnent,  as  Jirilain  took  u|K)ii 


herself  and  defrayc<l  the  cost  of  their  defence 
against  foreign  ugt^ession.  She,  also,  supplied 
them  with  ninmifactured  jinxlucts  at  the  lowest 
|K)ssiblc  rates,  so  iliat  they  were  able  to  apply  all 
their  energies  to  ngricnlture,  which,  tinder  the 
ein imistances.  was  eH|>ccialIy  profitable.  In 
such  a stale  of  things,  the  demand  for  lahonr 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  astonishingly  great ; 
for  a high  rate  of  wages,  combinc<l  wfth  a f.'- 
cility  of  procuring  land,  speedily  ebanges  the 
lalx)urers  into  landlords,  who,  in  their  turn, 
become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers.  Under 
such  circumstances  every  man  might  enter  into 
matrimoni.'il  engagements  without  being  de- 
terred, AS  in  old  settled  and  densely  peopled 
countries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  that  might  be  expoctetl  to 
spring  from  them.  In  America,  indeed,  ond 
in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  a large  fa- 
mily is  a source  of  wealth;  marriages,  in  con. 
sequence,  are  at  once  coinjiArativcly  general  and 
early.  And  in  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
stimulus  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  population 
in  the  United  Slates,  they  have  been  ever  since 
their  settlement  a*' land  of  pnnnisc,"  to  whi«h 
industriousand  ambitious  individuals  in  depressixl 
circumstances  have  been  emigrating  from  Eu- 
rope; and  they  h.vve,  also,  been  a "city  of  le- 
fngo,**  in  which  the  victims  and  the  foes  of 
)N)litical  or  religious  iniulcrance  have  found  a 
secure  asylum. 

It  is  true  that  the  progrcs.H  of  population  In 
the  ci'ttevanl  Spanish  colonies  has  been  much 
less  rapid  than  in  the  English  colonies ; but  the 
dirtVrencos  in  thiir  situation  have  not  been  le^* 
considerable  than  the  points  of  rexcmblahce.  and 
are  quite  sulOcient  to  account  fur  the  diflerent 
rate  at  which  their  population  has  increnstKl. 
'I'he  Sp.anivh  colonists  were  placed  tinrler  the 
most  degrading  system  of  civil  and  religious  in- 
tolerance ; their  industry  and  frcetloni  of  action 
were  interfered  with  in  a thousand  diilerent 
ways;  and  all  emigration  to  them  from  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  fact,  all  intercourse  with  the 
latter  was  strictly  prohibited-  '1  he  Kngli.sh 
colonics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  enjoyed 
a remarkably  free  system  of  government ; their 
mental  and  physical  energies  )mve  been  allowed 
to  expaiitl  w ithout  let  or  hindrance  ; and  tin  y 
have  been  always  oj>en  to  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  immigrants  not  from  England  only, 
but  from  all  the  world.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  at  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  Utter, 
or  at  the  fact  tliat  they  have  gone  on  fora  length- 
ened period  tloubling  their  jiupulaltoii  once  in 
every  S5  years ! 

It  is  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  rate  of 
increase,  though  it  prevails  at  an  overage  of  the 
entire  Union, does  riot  prevail  in  each  {mrticular 
state.  Indeed  the  western  are  now,  in  rcsjH’Cl  to 
the  covtcrn  states,  what  the  latter  fonnerly  were 
in  respect  to  Europe,  — a field  to  which  the  ini- 
poveriahed,  enterprising,  industrious,  and  adven- 
turous are  glad  to  resort.  '1  here  is,  in  fact,  a 
constant  emigration  current  Malting  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  stales.  And  hence,  while 
population  is  now  but  slowly  inerrasing,  in  the 
old  settled  parts  of  the  countr}’,  it  is  advancing 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  volley  of  the 
Mississippi,  an<l  the  territory  to  the  W.  of  that 
great  river.  And  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
this  progress  will  ronliimc  till  the  country  be 
occupiea  westward  to  the  Pacific,  or,  which  is  Utc 
same  thing,  till  the  cxi:iting  facilities  fur  the 
sujiport  and  employment  of  additional  inhabit- 
ants b^'ii  to  fail ; when  new  habits  and  a slow  er 
rate  of  increase  will,  no  doubt,  also,  bi'gin  to 
manifest  themselves.  Wc  subjoin  a 
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STATtMB?rr  exhibiting  the  Aren  of  the  riiflhrent  States  and  Territories  comprlMd  within  the  limits  of  the  Unloa 
In  l)M0.  nitli  the  Hrogrets  of  Population  in  each  from  I7w  downwards. 
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Sh9fi. the  l7,063,SCb  Inhab.  belonging  to  the  U.  States  la  )$40,  no  fewer  than  2,187,113  were  slaret. 
yie  subjoin  an 

AccocNT  of  the  Number  of  Slares  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  comprised  wiUiin  the  Union,  at  the 
different  Enumerations  from  I7b0  downwards  : ~ 
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We  borrow  from  the  American  etlition  of  the  F.nrpclo- 
p^ia  <if  Geography  the  following  dcUils  with  respect  to 
slarerjr  in  the  U.  States : — 

**  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  eastern  states,  and 
pros|scctircly  in  New  York,  PennsrWaiiia,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  has  never  been  permltietnu  the  nnrth>wr»t> 
ern  states.  Hy  the  laws  of  Pcnn«vlvanU,  ail  iiersims, 
bom  within  that  state  since  l7W>are  frre.  Init  the  ehlldrpn 
of  a slave  are  subject  tn  a limited  servitude  to  her  owner. 
In  New  Jersey,  every  child  boni  in  the  slate  after  July 
4.  I8t>t,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves 
Itetween  that  and  other  states  was  prohibited  in  ITTht. 
The  revised  laws  of  New  York  declare  that  every  person 
bom  in  that  sute  is  free,  and  that  all  persons  lirmight 
Into  the  state,  except  for  a Umitwl  |*criod.  become  free  ; 
and  DO  person  can  sell  any  other  person  In  that  slate. 
Provision  is.  however,  mMe  In  these  and  the  other 
non-slavehoMing  st.ates  for  the  delivery  of  runaway 
slaves  from  the  other  st.vtes-  The  ordinance  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  River  Ohio 
passed  in  178?  prrdiibits  for  ever  the  intruduclion  of  sla- 
very into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  states  have 


already  been  formed  with  this  prohibition  incorporated 
in  Iheir  constitution.  Tlie  introduction  of  slaves  from 
abro.vd  was  prohibiti'd  bv  Virginia  in  1798.  and  by  Con- 
gress into  the  Mississippi  Territory  In  the  same  year.  In 
IWM  the  Importation  ot  slaves  into  the  U.  States  was  for* 
bidden : and  it  is  believed  that  tlie  number  ^occ  clandes- 
tinely Introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  small. 
Slavery  may  l>e  sai<i  to  exist  in  thirteen  states : Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  state* 
S.  of  the  Ihrtoinac  and  the  Ohio.  The  slaves  form  rather 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  pop.  in  the  states  in 
which  the  instlluiion  exists,  but  they  are  uneoually  dis- 
irihutcd,  nithnugh  the  white  pop.  generally  predominates. 
In  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Krntncky.  tne  whites  are  to 
the  slaves  in  the  proimrlion  of  ai>out  4 to  1 ; in  .Mary- 
land, of  about  3 to  I : m North  Carolina,  nf  about  2 to  l : 
and  in  Virginia,  rather  lots  ; in  Georgia,  Alabama,  ana 
Mississippi,  the  witites  are  little  juperinr.  and  in  ivoiith 
Carolina  and  lajiiisian.!.  a little  inferior,  in  number  to  the 
slaves.  I-ouisiana  and  uthi-r  states  hare  proiiibiled  the 
introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  stales,  e\ce(>t  hv  an 
immigrant  proprietor;  but  there  is  mi  active  tr.aOi'r  in 
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tUvo«  nrrM  on  between  the  dilfrront  lUtce.  contUtInx 
chiefly  Id  their  exportiUlon  from  the  wom.oiil  tracU  of 
more  northern  and  eaatern  to  the  new  cotton  Undi  of 
the  aonthem  diatrirta. 

**  In  the  al.-we-hoMIng  atates  ilarea  are  chatteU  nersonal, 
except  in  LouUiana,  ami,  with  certain  qiiaUfiratloni.  may 
be  told  to  pay  the  debta  ami  be<|iteata  of  their  master. 
Slarery  la  bcredlurr,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother 
determine*  that  of  the  child.  When  a coloured  Mraon 
clalma  to  be  a freeman,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown 
upon  him,  his  colour  beinj;,  d priori,  a aufRelent  Indira* 
lion  of  slavery.  Ibe  life  and  person  of  the  slave  are  pro. 
cccied  bylaw  under  the  same  penalties  as  those  of  whites, 
but  the  roaster  or  overseer  may  punish  minor  offences  by 
Aofglnx ; for  irreater  oflenres,  the  slaves  are  tried  by 
iimices  of  the  peace  and  from  two  to  five  freeholders. 
The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  be  legally  bold 
uiy  property:  the  instruction  of  stares  is  prohibit^  by 
low.  but  they  often  receive  tome  edneatinn  from  the 
members  of  tfe  family,  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
attend  public  worship,  which  must  be  conducted  by  a 
white.  There  are  In  ail  the  statea  restraints  upon  manu. 
mission,  as  a pop.  of  free  blacks  is  felt  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  subordination  of  the  slaves.  Although  some  of  the 
laws  relating  to  slaves  are  severe.  It  Is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare 
application.  There  are  various  Uws  restraining  cruel 
punishments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  fc^  and 
clothing  for  the  slaves  : Imt  their  best  security  is  in  the 
force  or  custom  and  public  opinion,  and  in  the  humanity 
and  interest  of  their  masters.  They  are  In  genera)  hu- 
manely and  even  kindly  treated,  well  fed.  and  lightly 
worked  ; they  are  commonly  allowed  a little  patch  of 
ground  to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit ; they  may  raise 
poultry  and  hogs,  which,  with  the  produce  of  their  form, 
they  may  sell  to  the  family  or  else*  here  at  their  option  : 
In  this  way  they  often  acquire  a little  property,  or  expend 
their  eanungs  In  ornaments.  It  is  a sufficient  proof  of 
their  general  ease  in  this  countrr.  that  their  numbers 
have  increased  with  amaaing  rapidity,  and  th.at  many  of 
them  live  to  a great  age.  * All  those,’  says  Paulding, 

• who  have  visited  the  slates  In  which  slavery  prevails, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impresvlons  of 
the  horrors  of  that  condition,  must  have  itoen  struck 
with  the  uniform  hilarity  and  cheerfulness  which  prevail 
among  the  blacks.  I>alicnirlng  generally  In  large  num- 
bers  together,  they  partake  of  the  Influence  which  com- 
panionship always  exercises  over  man,  the  most  todal  of 
ml  beings.  In  the  meadows  and  harvest  fields  they 
lighten  their  labours  by  songs,  the  measures  of  whkn 
accord  with  the  strokes  of  the  cradle  and  scythe  ; anti  In 
whatever  employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  arc 
always  Joking,  qulsxlog.  or  bantering  each  other.  I'he 
children  enjoy  a life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maioUined 
hr  the  products  of  the  land  which  belongs  to  them  and 
theirs.  The  parents,  being  freed  from  all  anxiety  or  ex- 
ertion for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  otTspring, 
are  never  beset  by  the  gnawing  cares  of  the  free  while 
man,  whose  whole  life  is  one  continued  effort  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  children.  The  aged  and  ittliim  arc 
also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the  die- 
tntes  of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  Imposed  on 
him  by  law.' 

**  The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  have 
generally  several  days  at  Christmas,  Raster,  and  Whit- 
suntide, and  often  other  hotydayi.  The  usual  hours  of 
Ixlmur  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  — wHh  about  two  or 
three  hours’  intermission  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work  ; they  fre- 
quently gain  a day  by  doing  the  task  of  three  days  in  two, 
and  women  with  acertain  number  of  children  are  allowed 
gome  ftirther  indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary 
In  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  they  generally 
receive  from  nine  to  twelve  qiuirts  of  Indian  com  a week, 
with  baron  and  salt  Ash  ; instead  of  the  corn,  a bushel  of 
sweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  paddy  are  given  by  war  of 
change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  Is  the  principal 
artkfe  of  food.  For  clothing  each  man  rreeires  six  or 
seven  yards  of  woollen  ebrtn,  each  woman  five  or  six. 
and  the  children  in  proportion  ; a new  blinkel  Is  given 
to  each  grown  pcr»«m,  and  one  for  every  two  children, 
once  In  two  years,  and  In  winter  a handkerchief  Is  given 
to  the  women,  and  a cap  to  the  men.  A suit  of  coittm 
or  linen  clothe*  is  also  allowed  In  summer.  On  every 
plantation  there  is  a nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a chest 
of  mnlicincs.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  merely  a 
connectloo  snbtlsting  during  pleasure.  1*heir  amuse- 
ments  are  chiefly  music  and  dancing,  many  of  them  being 
»blc  to  pl.iy  and  sing  In  a rude  mamicr." 

liut  this  though  on  the  whole  a pretty  fair 
statement,  certainly  sets  the  coruliliun  oi  the  slaves 
in  too  javoumbie  a point  of  view.  The  truth  is 
that  the  American  legislators  have  done  but  little 
for  the  protection  of  the  .slave  agaitisl  the  tyranny 
and  caprice  of  his  master;  and  tlut  little  is  in  a 


great  measure  defeated  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  partiality  of 
the  law  throws  in  the  way  of  getting  evidence  suf- 
ficient for  the  legal  conviction  of  a master  of 
whose  guilt  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  We 
do  not. lx>w  ever,  suppose  that  acts  of  cruelty  and 
ill  treatment  are  more  common  in  the  U.  states 
than  in  most  other  countries  where  slavery  ex- 
ists;  but  it  is  idle  to  imagine,  where  there  is 
such  tremendous  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nothing  but  abject  submission  on  the  other,  that 
the  former  should  not  be  sometimes  abused. 

But  if  the  treatment  of  slaves  b^  their  masters 
be,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  nothing  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  (heir  treatment  by  the^w.  Whe- 
ther it  be  tliat  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude 
of  their  numbers  has  alarmed  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  most  numerous,  or 
that  they  are  resolved  that  slavery  shall  be  main- 
tained at  all  haxards  without  an^  relaxation,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  legal  condition  of  the  slaves 
ha.*,  in  most  of  the  slave- holding  statea,  been 
latterly  altered  for  the  worse ; and  that  few  or  no 
measures  have  been  taken  either  for  their  moral 
or  religious  improvement.  In  1830,  the  leglsla* 
ture  of  Louisiana  passed  certain  laws  in  relation 
to  slaves,  In  which,  among  other  things,  their 
instruction  In  reading  and  writing  is  expres.sly 
forbidden;  and  in  which  the  penalty  of  death,  or 
of  imprisonment  at  hard  labour  lor  life,  or,  at 
least,  for  three  years,  is  denounced  against  every 
one  who  shall  print,  publish,  or  distribute  any- 
thing having  a tendency**  to  create  insubordi- 
nation among  the  slaves,  or  who  shall  use  any 
language  in  any  public  discourse  from  the  bar, 
the  bench,  the  stage,  or  the  pulpit,  or  in  private, 
having  the  above-mentioned  tendency  I {^Stuart's 
America,  ii.  208.)  And  laws  of  an  equally  se- 
vere character  have  been  enacted  in  most  of  the 
other  slave-holding  states.  I’eople  of  colour,  in- 
cluding all  who  have  any  taint,  how  slight  so- 
ever, of  African  bjood,  are,  also,  almost  every 
where  treated  with  contempt,  and  are  deprived 
of  various  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  foresee,  as  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  conjecture,  how  this  state  of 
things  may  terminate.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  teeing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  black  population,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  the  existing  consiitution  of 
society,  without  incurring  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  servile  wars  and  of  the  most  formidable 
outrages.  But  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the  pro- 
bable  consecfuences  of  maintaining  the  prt^seiu 
order  of  things,  than  to  suggest  the  means 
by  which  thev  may  be  obviated.  This  is  a 
problem  that  nas  puzzled,  and  will,  no  doulit, 
continue  for  a lengthened  period  to  puzzle, 
American  legislators  and  philosophers.  But, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  safest  plan 
would  be  gradually  to  modify  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  blacKS,  to  hinder  the  separation  of 
families,  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  moral 
and  religious  habits,  to  enable  them  to  accumti- 
late  a little  property,  and  to  train  them  up  for 
tliat  entire  or  modified  emancipation  which 
sooner  or  later  most  likely  awaits  them.  'I'hc 
subject,  however,  is  one  that  should  be  approach- 
ed with  extreme  caution.  And  though  we  do 
not  state  it  in  the  view  either  of  justifying 
the  existence  of  slavery  or  of  extenuating  the 
abuses  (o  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  found  to  be  im|>os5lble  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  southern  states  on  the  soma 
scale  and  with  the  same  vigour  that  it  is  now  con- 
ducted without  the  aid  o\  slaves  of  one  kind  or 
other.  'Fbe  climate  is  too  hot  and  the  labour  too 
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BL'vcrc  to  be  voluntariiy  umlcrtaketJ.  It  h:ks  »‘c 
are  aware,  lu*eij  allcjied,  o%er  niul  over  o;rai:i, 
that  slaverv  ha^  retarded  the  progress  til' \’irjjinia, 
(he  Cariilinns,  and  other  S.  states.  Hut  ihore  i-s 
re.'iily  1IU  (’oiindatioii  \^hnlever  iur  this  allc^tion. 
New  York  amt  (he  midille  and  norihern  statett, 
that  have  so  r.ipidly  aclvaneed  without  t!te  aid  of 
slaves,  are  placed  uiulcr  tutady  ciiflt;rciU  circum- 
stance*. They  are  to  Louisiatia,  Alabain.i,  Mis- 
sissippi, $cc.,  what  Kngland  is  to  Jamaica. 
Hranches  of  industry  suiicit  to  the  one  are  not 
suited  to  the  other;  and  tJml  field  labour  which 
may.  without  diflJctilty,  he  carried  on  in  the  New 
Knj^lnnd  states,  New  York,  and  IVnnsylvania, 
would  be  oppressive  and  all  hut  intolerable  in  the 
states  lyini;  alon;^  the  (iulph  of  Mexico.  But, 
as  stated  al>ove,  v%e  do  not  mention  tins  in  vindi- 
cation of  slavery,  or  as  an  a|>olo^y  for  the  cruel- 
ties of  slave-masters.  ‘I'his  probable  conse<juence 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  should,  however,  be 
kejH  in  view  by  those  who  would  fairly  c^timate 
its  real  InHucncc.  The  dangers  of  rebellion, 
anarchy,  and  blooilshed,  are  not  the  only  cun- 
tin;'enc)cs  .American  statesmen  have  to  guard 
ngiiiiist  in  dealing  with  the  blacks;  they  must, 
also,  keep  In  view  the  probable  inHuence  of  their 
acts  on  the  prcMiuctive  energies  and  tnide  of  the 
country  ; and  should  endeavour,  in  .os  far  as  ]K)s- 
sible,  to  combine  with  the  maintennnoe  oi‘  the 
lati  er  a proper  respect  for  the  rights  uisd  i tUcrests 
of  humanity. 

Ttie  rajiiit  inerraw  of  ponnUtion,  am!  partlrnlvily  tJie 
coiiliimalexlruiiou  of  Itu*  wiiite  letllrr*  tiirthi*i-  W.'wjH, 
ero  Iona.  gi>  far  (o  exiingubh  the  mvlivc  raeot.  Thu 
Siniix  ]n>hAii«.  otlmattsl  at  or  5(s,nnn,  still  hold 

tlodf  grmim!  W.  of  Uic  pi ; and  nearly  nil  the 

rt'gioii  from  that  rirrr  to  tli*'  Uorliy  Momitaini,  and  from 
Ihp  Arkanta*  to  th''  liiMct  nattrs  «>f  the  Mb.*  :url,  are 
(iihahit<-«l  hjr  natioui  more  or  le»»  coni:e*  led  with  them  ; 
blit  of  the  tril»et  formerly  iiihalfiliug  lh«  cmmtry  K.  of 
the  Mi<*i»tlppl,  few  reoknatkts  exist.  Uf  the  Iroquois  and 
Alaonqtiins,  there  are  now  estiiiiatrd  to  be  onlyalKuit 
H.u.O  imlividuaU  in  nil.  ridetly  in  Kevt  York,  and  the 
N«'«r  F.ngl.md  States.  Further  S.  a few  Cherokees. 

( Idektnws.  Ae.  still  occupy  their  original  seats : lait  a 
a-ar  of  extermination  has  been  latterly  carxietl  on  agalu'l 
the  Indians  of  Florida,  provoked  in  a great  measure  hy 
their  hostility  to  the  whiCes ; and  It  is  stated.  tli;«t.  from 
the  Tennessee  to  th  * Lakes,  and  from  the  Deimoines  to 
the  Giiipli  rif  Mexl  o.  scarcelya  drop  of  Indian  blood  re- 
inxltjs  Within  the  II. nits  of  the  States.”  ( hnci/c.  <if  Ofog.) 
Tlic  Indians  who  rruiain  within  the  limits  of  the  .‘^bUt'S 
are  aU>»w>xl  to  retain  their  own  gorerutiuiit,  laws,  ,Xc., 
but  lodncemctUs  have  bfnrn  held  out  to  them  either  to  bo- 
Come  citiseus  of  tiic  states  In  which  they  t<*side.  or  to 
emigrsle  to  the  Platte  rotintry.  W.  of  Ark,.nn»a<  and  Mis- 
somi.  wht‘re  lands  have  been  provided  lor  the  pur(x>ie  ; 
and  where  they  are  supplied  with  nKrlcuUur.il  linple- 
rneirts.  and  other  necessaries  of  cbilisrd  life.  In  Ik'VI, 
alMKii  3l.3t)0  ludiunt  had  migr.nrd  thither;  and  the 
numt»er  remaining  within  the  St.vles  at  the  samo  period 
w.is  estlinateil  at  rather  more  ih.vn  l.MVXiO, 

Land  and  A^muUure.  ^ In  the  N-  states,  extensive 
landhohlers  are  not  catomou  ; aird  where  they  exist,  a 
great  part  of  their  possessions  It  miprodtu'tive.  l‘ho 
soil  Is  chiefly  cultivated  by  its  nwnors.  who  In  many  ru- 
s|M*cts  rcMmible  tho  tenants  of  Scotl.vmi,  mid  often  per- 
fiir’ti  a great  |>ortion  of  the  manual  labour  of  the  farm. 
But  lo  inHtif  parts  of  the  country,  wlilch  have  been  long 
settled,  the  farmers  are  opulent,  and  hire  a gi>od  deal  of 
labtHir ; mid  In  the  more  recently  settled  tracts  they  do 
not  l.xlKmr  hard  after  the  first  .3  or  A years  from  their  set- 
llcmeot.  {Shirrt'ff $ Tour  in  S.  Atncrira,  p-.tlO.)  In  the 
S, , i>*t.vtei  are  larger  ; nnd  In  the  rice  plantatitmi  of  Louisi- 
ana, a single  fleld  uimetimes  compriH'S  3IK>  or  400  acres  I 
{Flint.)  The  price  of  land  is  very  rtihvble:  near  Fhila- 
ileipliia  land  of  One  qualilr  and  In  high  condilluu  may  b« 
lia*l  .at  from  100  to  I'io  dollars  an  acre  ; b>it  there  prociuce 
of  all  kinds  fetches  a high  price ; and  the  straw  of  a 
wheat  crop  hat  bei-ii  told  at  3o  dollgri  per  acre.  In  some 
|vtrts  (if  Sew  York,  as  near  C'.mamUinia,  23  doll,  an 
acre  is  asked  for  fine  cleared  land  ; but  In  otlier  parts  of 
the  tame  stHtv  land  U sometimes  sold  by  auirth’n  at  1} 
iloll. ; and  Mr.  5ihlrrcff  attended  a sale  In  New  York  at 
whicti  S.V.t'OO  acres  In  the  co.  HL  loiwrencc  were  knocked 
down  In  one  lot  at  Is.  IJd.  slcrllng  per  acre  ! {SAirrr-ff', 

K 319.1  Almost  every  farmer  In  the  K.  states  wlio 
as  a family,  or  Is  In  straitenM  rlrrum*!am  (»s.  is  wUiiug 
to  sell  Ills  Und,  and  more  to  the  W.  states,  where  he  can 
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oltbdn  soil  of  .an  equal  or  liefter  qu.dUy,  and  In  a finer 
ePmato.  usually  at  uiic  twentieth  iiMit  nf  the  price.  In 
M'lhlran.  Ac.,  though  Ihi-  prairie  I.iiidv  »i»metuiien  fclfh 
from  3 to  fl  dolls,  an  acre,  the  goveniment  upset  prke  Is 
only  ly  doll.  ; nnd  the  rkh  land  In  llliuois,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Union,  is  often  to  be  hod  at  the  same  low  rate. 
The  terms  of  rent,  at  least  in  the  N..  are  almost  equally 
variable.  Near  towns,  and  in  thickly  |icoplcd  districts,  a 
small  rent  is  paid  in  money,  and  a lease  uf  several  years 
t.-iken.  In  remote  sitiutiuns,  laud  is  commonly  W In 
shores  from  year  to  jenr.  If  the  owner  of  the  soil  furnish 
seed  and  Uliourlng  .animals,  he  gets  two  thirds  of  the 
produce ; it  the  tenant  sup|dy  animals  and  seed,  the  land- 
owner gets  one  liiird.  But  terms  may  vary  according  to 
situation,  soil,  and  crop."  (B'Airrqffs  S,  Jmrncat 
passim.) 

'I'ho  quantity  of  land  unoccupied  within  the  U.  States 
and  territories  was,  in  1h3.X,  estimated  at  2i<)  iniiliuns  of 
acres  ; liesidet  that  In  the  suhlect  Indian  icrritor)  to  (he 
\V.,  which,  in  fart,  is  a<  much  at  the  disposal  ni  the  go- 
vernment uf  the  U.  States  as  the  unoccupied  lands  tu  tho 
K.,of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  U supposed  to  com- 
prise alKive  ~.'»0  millions  of  acres.  From  1k33  to  MtO, 
aiTL's  of  Land  within  the  limits  of  the  Stales 
were  sold  by  the  centra]  govrrnmeut  at  prices  which 
realised  to  the  treasury  72,3Cl<.7XO  dulls.  (See  p>J4t.) 
But  the  extent  of  cleared  land  is  still  quite  iticon&t- 
dcrablc,  as  co(npar•^l  with  the  whole  surface.  It  is 
prinrip^ly  In  the  ctiiintry  E.  of  the  Aneglianirv,  wh<  re 
all  tho  land  worth  occupying  belungs  tu  private  indi- 
viduals. But  even  of  this,  a great  part  is  covered  with 
fort^st ; nnd  in  all  situations  near  a village,  or  where  there 
if  nxsdy  access  to  water-carriage,  furest  Und  is  more  vo. 
tuable  titan  that  which  h.os  lieon  cleared,  fuel.  In  many 
places,  havlitg  Uttcrl)  Itrrome  diwr.  Except  un  the  lurnks 
of  the  rivers,  the  soil  K.  of  the  muunt.vjns  is  generally  so 
inferior,  that  much  of  the  Und  covered  with  w(mkI  is  nut 
w orth  cuitiT.-iting  ; and  should  the  trees  he  cut  down,  it  Is 
iikely  to  nmain  in  p.isturage,  or  lie  prcscrvtd  as  a forest 
for  the  pro<!u<*lion  of  new  tri'cs.  The  prh-o  of  faiins.  how- 
ever. Varies  from  bl.  tu  '^O/.  an  acre,  orcurding  to  the  qua- 
lity of  soil.  buildings,  and  situation,  lliis  part  nf  (he  States 
has  a comp.irntiv\'ly  .xbun.ianC  suptdy  of  laUiur,  and  a 
re.vdy  ir.arl.et  fur  ali  kinds  uf  produce.  Market-gardening 
ami  (lAiry  husbandry  arc  here  the  most  pruhtablc  branches 
of  iiuiuftry. 

The  soil  XV.  of  the  .Xlleghanies  is  generally  much  su- 
perior to  that  on  their  K.  side  ; and  large  tracts  produce, 
fur  n while  at  Ic.Lst.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  without  m.s* 
iiiire.  .Mnnicl  all  the  land  in  the  K.  (tariofthis  reghni 
belongs  to  piivatc  individuals,  though  a Uri.'e  pioportiuu 
h<»  still  covered  with  forest  trees,  (hi  the  XV.  side  o(  lha 
Mtisissippl  the  greater  part  uf  the  country  is  puliHc  pro- 
perty ; but  in  either  case  great  quantities  of  loud  are. 
always  in  tlic  market.  L^mur  can  cenerally  be  had, 
excc|k  in  the  extreme  X\‘.  Farm  puiiduce  is  In  constant 
demand,  nnd  prices  are  regulated  by  thw  mark(*u  of 
Sew  Orleans,  tb  which  It  is  sent  dow  n by  the  Mississippi ; 
these  being  In  part  govern.d  by  the  prices  on  the  E. 
coa-l.  amt  in  ]>art  liy  those  In  the  Uavannah  and  other 
gre.it  XV.  Indian  ports.  Manures  are  seldom  used  except 
near  the  larger  towns.  The  price  of  farms  of  an  equal 
qualify  of  soil  vary  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
mc.nns  of  transport,  from  a dollar  to  I2f.  the  acre.  The 
money  wo^u'S  of  iaisour  may  be  siote<l  to  be  nearly  the 
same  from  the  K.  to  the  extreme  XV.,  any  difference 
being  towards  a rise  in  tlie  XV.  But  land  is  (here  so 
cheap,  that  every  prudent  labourer  is  able  to  purchase  a 
farm  for  himself  in  a year  or  two,  and  it  is  onlv  (he  im- 
prudent  who  (nmtlnuo  labourers-  (.S'A/rrd^  395 — S’.rH  ) 

.Speaking  prneraJly,  agriculture  is  liuTe  known  as  a 
science  in  anypart  of  America,  and  but  im|>erfecl!y  under- 
stood os  an  art ; and  it  could  not  ratlondly  be  cx|>ccted 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  all  those  countries  in 
which,  as  in  the  greater  part  uf  America,  portions  of 
fertile  and  unucctipied  Uiul  may  be  obtained  for  little 
more  than  a nominal  price,  the  invariable  practice  is, 
after  clearing  and  breaking  up  a piece  of  bui<L  to  subject 
it  to  a course  of  continuous  cropping;  and  when  It  is 
exhausted,  lo  resort  to  some  other  tract  of  new  ground, 
leaving  that  which  has  been  abandoned  to  recover  itself 
by  (he  aid  of  tUc  vi$  medicatrix  futturir  f But  In  thtise 

fiarts  of  the  F.astom  or  Atlantic  states  that  have  been 
ong  settled,  and  are  fully  occupied,  this  scourging  system 
can  no  longer  be  adiantagcously  followed;  ami  there,  cou- 
sequently,  a belter  system  of  agriculture  has  licen  Intro- 
duced; and  iherotailmiof  thecro])s.aiid  the  manuring  of 
the  land  are  generally  prartised.ioinetimes  with  more  and 
sometimes  with  lets  care  .vnd  succeu.  Still,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  even  in  the  best  farmed  districts  ap-tculture 
here  is  very  backward  ; and  in  the  XV'.,  and  other  newly 
settled  districts,  it  is  conducted  on  the  scourging  ambu- 
latory principle  previously  noticed.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Now  X'ork,  clover-flcldt,  when  the  grass  is 
worn  out,  are  ploughed  and  sown  with  Indian  mrn, 
not  m.'inured : they  grow  (totatoet  with  manure  in  the 
second  year  ; followed,  if  early,  by  buck-wheat : in  the 


Otirii  year  barley : and  In  the  4tb  oati,  accooipanUxl 
vtith  gmi-seedi.  PoUtnci  are  grown  in  drIIU,  at  in 
ItrU.iin.  According  tu  Iho  offirial  return*,  there  were 
ralMHl  Id  the  Union.  In  IMO.  l(JH,*49(i.060  buahels  pota. 
toes.  Near  Philadelphia,  and  io  many  other  part*  o( 
the  Union,  Mr.  Stuart  >a)*  that,  in  appearance  at  lea*t, 
the  farm*  ai>d  buildiogi  are  like  thote  aeea  in  England 
and  Scotland,  except  that  thorn  hedge*  and  other  fonce*  ^ 
arv  nlien  wanting.  According  Co  the  ottcial  return*  the  i 
total  produce  ot  wheat  in  the  Union,  in  IM40.  amounted 
to  only  H4,)C3'i.27k  bu*h.,  or  lu, 004,034  quartern 

MaTie  U the  great  tuple  of  American  husbandry,  and 
it  grow*  oit  toll,  not  Kutlcularly  rich,  a*  reapecU  other 
pn^uct*  for  a of  year*  without  manure,  in  all 

the  vigour  astd  itixurinnee  of  on  indigenou*  plant.  It 
has  been  ]u*tlycalled  tlie  “ meal,  meadow,  and  manure'' 
of  the  fann.  a*  it  is  used  fur  boiii  hunuui  food  and  the  ! 
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supply  of  the  farm  stock  In  winter  ; and  fumlstie*  more 
nuurUhment  fur  man  and  beast  on  a given  spore,  and  with 
less  latK>iir,  than  any  other  l»read>com.  But  it  is  not 
•ucce*sriilly  ctiUivAlcd  beyond  hit.  where  it  begins 

to  be  su|>erteded  by  the  grains  oi  Europe.  The  total 

Krtxiuce  oi  innise  in  the  Union,  In  |M40,  was  ettlninted 
y (he  mar»hal*.  under  the  etmsus,  at  377,-^3l,8TS  bush. 
Teneitce  is  the  principal  maixe*growing  states  and  next 
to  it  are  Virginia.  Ohio.  Indiana,  lllinnii,  Ac. 

The  tiirfoce  of  the  New  England  Stale*  is  often  hilly, 
and  the  soil  rocky,  or  of  the  must  inferior  kind  of  sand. 
The  princi[tal  crop*  here  are  oats  for  horses,  Ac.,  and 
rye  fur  distillation  ; and  perh.ips  the  corn  produce  of 
tnese  states  iMirely  supports  thdr  iiihab*.  Boston,  the 
largest  curii  and  dour  iinpurting  port  in  the  Union,  re- 
ceive* uearly  all  her  supplies  of  these  article*  from  the 
8.  *latcs.  n e*ubjoin 
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An  Official  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  principal  Com  Crop*  ra!«etl  in  the  greater  number  of  the  States, 
In  IH4U,  as  ascertained  by  the  Marslials  apf>ointed  to  take  the  Sixth  Census. 
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447-318 

I3N.3<V| 

lX>47,«i(l| 

Maaoa.'huaeti*  ... 

13*/.J.3i 

166.419 

Mi'y-’.jii 

3tl,*J36 

87.010 

1 XiU'.<-3‘J.3 

Uhuils  IUmkI  ... 

a,’-** 

63,790 

31-391 

*.07‘J 

4*3.V»3 

CwniMtlkwS 

86  'J*<l 

3.3.7  *9 

l,I.V;p3(.3 

73»..86S 

tyo.4:o 

I.468-V3* 

New  \ ork  .... 

II,835/-»7 

t,l‘J*,i;o 

»".;9s.:3* 

9.*«I.M3 

9.9  u.. 3 38 

10.l‘i3.l49 

New  JvTsr;  .... 

I9.1.0I 

3.<i‘W.31« 

l.6.3.i,37«» 

*Mrf.,'(70 

4-3II-3M 

kSsiMvIvanla  ... 

ISXH»,736 

17H.10U 

18X'\3,477 

C.91S3.147 

i,v;i.v9* 

ISxiOC.id'X 

Ikelavarv  .... 

913.16.3 

3.960 

937,4(13 

3.3,'n.O 

II,.-:.'* 

y.imj'-i 

3fv>l4nd  .... 

3,311,433 

3.VXI 

.3,37‘».’i-V» 

K9I-3V3 

8,470,16.3 

3 irglnla  .... 

KV)6<'-V>9 

9o*.l  39 

Hor.iii 

&.S.3,).V» 

.81.VI  17.3*1 

Krwth  ( mwlina  ... 

Tn3.!#9.3 

3.•^.7 

1.446.I.V* 

4 I. 3.30 

14.791.7*3 

4i«>irKia  .... 

13.313 

1.9'HIXII* 

fiy,H.3t 

IHOo  ..... 

907//H0 

I3,'«.3,i.9l 

601  .'113 

4,347,973 

4,738 

6,770.110 

l.<JtiM4na  .... 

)>i3 

IIO.ni.3 

.... 

746.106 

6X^*9 

1,497X‘'»9 

3r-x-a 

39 

.... 

HlhrWd 

1-344 

39H.60I 

1.3.619 

»4<<X'77 

9.771 

1X137-373 

63.1V3 

.... 

4,134,9.36 

9.3,778 

5.87  3.4  I'J 

I9;.3S6 

lUlnets  • . . • 

9,740.3*1) 

68,1.33 

4-V3*,307 

ft.3.y(;3 

63X1.'0 

9t,ll<>.'97 

AikansM  . . • . 

U9.9niJ 

167,139 

XfVVii  . . — . 

1.34, 737 

7*1 

9)6383 

3.7*7 

II.  l<i1omb<a  ... 

19,147 

9iH 

13,731 

3X1*1 

979 

»-3*.» 

To4al  - ... 

_ 73^84, 7i+*.y 

4X1 43.069 

_lp7X'79*9^3  . 

16,4.31-379 

7,399/ilS 

Ifj7.933.l9l  1 

The  rWiiTTM  from  North  CaroUna,  Kcniuckj,  MichJgm,  FtorUa,  and  Wlsooiitin,  not  imliNUd. 


We  alto  subjoin  an  Account  of  the  Export*  of  Wheat 
and  Wheat-flour  from  the  United  States  in  each  Year, 
from  IHIU  to  IKtu,  iMvth  Inclusive,  with  the  prices  of 
wheat  per  barrel  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  annual  ship- 
nieius  of  flour  fur  England. 


Rd*h«>l<  of  whett 
Hu4hrU  rg  barlej 
Ruthrl.  of  oals 
liiuhrU  u4rjr« 

}}i>  hi  h <4  Irtsck  «hMI 
IliuhcU  of  Induui  nmi 


• m.vw.rrt 

• 7,rU.T4.1 


• ?T7,.s3J,s;i 


^1 

S 


1*10 

mil 

IMS 

IHl.l 

1*11 

|S|1 

i*|7 

ivia 

1*19 

l><" 

IHVi 

l*V< 

IX‘X.1 

i*yi 

IHV.* 

is*« 

ia*7 

ms* 

isyj 

IMtO 

i*.ii 

1M1 

1*33 

»s.11 

I*3'| 

l*.tG 

1*.V7 

1*5H 

IVIO 


IT.r'si' 

fiY.HI 

WI.1U7 

4,«l* 

4.V7V 

*>,.*73 

17.*»9«t 

IV.lHi 

k.i*-'. 

4Vt*9 

4ns,<)lM 

3C,’»l*! 

47,7fiy 

I7..V0.1 

6.X9I 

I .yvo.Hr.«i 


7W.4.31 

i.44\m« 

1.443.1‘M 

1,'4M>.94V 

1<J.1,V*4 

l»«t.7W 

7r».ut3 

i,47‘i,m 

1,137,^9; 

7.vi,orto 
t,177,li.v» 
1 1 10 
m7.*03 
7.'ti,:ov 
!rM,,7<n 

X37.A«<1 

*<•(>.*<  n> 
M7..i*.y 
1.W.434 
lAO-vS-W 
K43M9 
9.U.7M 
W.S-WX 
779.Wr, 
.Vl\,4UI 
3IH.719 
44*,ir.i 

avs.i.M 

t,JW7,MM 


y-37  . 
y■9^'  1 
9-M  t t 
*-?>*  I I* 
a-6i)  1 17 
«•:»  I 17 
, o*:h  * * 

ii'fey  9 II 
9*96  9 3 
711  I 10 
4*79  1 O 
4‘7*  I O 
rSM  I * 
6‘*y  1 9 
a-6*  1 4 

.*•10  1 9 
4-CA  I O 
.*•93  I 9 
Mid  I 4 
6-3.1  t 7 
4-*.1  1 U 
6*67  I i 
4-7S  1 4 
3*63  1 4 
3-17  t 9 
.*•**  1 3 

T9‘t  X 14 
9 .77  9 II 
7'7‘J,  I 13 


99,I.‘U; 

M.1H3 

98,199 


104 

3,379 

706,601 

3Hy,’»30 

•MA17 

171.779 

94,311 

19X196 

70,H7.7 

97.974 

1*A33 

33.190 

93.'438 

991.173 

396.139 

879.I.30 

93.9.3* 

99.907 

l9/.^*7 

3.376 

I«1 

8,m 

187,3*9 

690,91'i 


Bamlt. 

11,319 

I0,3»0 

37,693 

317 

1,917 

l,t.« 
».IH7 
30,H.7  , 


9IA33 

47.917 

4I..9.30 

4I.'"*I  , 

4f'."»l3 

33,r,40  . 

34/J9.3 

.*-3.790 

U.7*3 

71,749 

31,419 

31,433 

96,A19 

16,976 


The  entire  produce  of  the  corn  crop*  In  the  Vnloo.  In 
into,  wns  — 

Voi-  11. 


Totoi  b»*h«U  of  grain  • • 61.3,31.3,309 


Tobacco  is  grown  from  lat.  *i‘=or4f70  thrnushouf  all 
the  S..  and  in  a part  of  the  W.  states ; it  i*  the  staple 
product  of  Idarylauil  and  Virginia,  where  more  i*  raise<l 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  toliorco  of  the 
U.  States  I*  of  very  superior  qiudity ; but  it  is  a crop 
which  scourges  the  land,  and  the  Inhniir  ntteuding  its 
cultivation  Is  very  severe.  {See  Viuuinia.) 

Cotton  and  rice  are  the  gfcal  staples  of  the  S.  part  of 
the  Union  : the  former  ha*  even  supplanted  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  some  of  the  iros.  of  Virginia. 

A little  cotton  had  been  raised  for  domestic  use,  in  the 
Southern  states,  previously  to  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  Its  produce  was  quite  Inconsiderable.  In  l7<i|  it 
began,  for  the  first  lime,  to  be  exported  ; the  trifling 
quantity  of  I81l,3l61hf.  having  been  sliip|>cd  in  (he  course 
of  that  year,  and  13M.3‘JS  lbs.  tn  ITtri.  .Such  was  the  late 
and  fei'ble  beginning  of  the  American  cotton  trade  ! 
And  we  are  warranted  in  saving  that  there  la  nothing  iu 
the  history  of  industry  to  compare  with  Its  subseq^uent 
I progress  and  extension,  unless  It  be  the  growth  of  tbo 
manufacture  In  this  country. 

I American  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  GottffptHm  her- 
baemm,  is  of  two  kinds,  generally  known  by  (he  names 
I of  sea  island  and  upland.  The  former  grow  t along  tho 
low  sandy  islands  off  the  shores  of  Carolina,  Ocorgia,  Ac. 
It  Is  long  In  (he  staple,  has  an  even  silky  texture,  a yeU 
lowish  tinge,  If  easily  separated  from  the  seed,  and  Is 
decidedly  superior  to  every  other  description  of  cotton 
hitherto  brought  to  market  Unluckily,  however,  it  can 
be  raised  only  in  certain  situations  ; so  that  Its  quantity 
is  limited,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  b^o  at  all  increased 
since  1H05.  At  present  97  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
produced  In  the  United  States  consists  of  what  Is  deno- 
minatfxl  upland,  from  its  lieing  grown  on  the  compa* 
rativeir  high  ground  at  a ditunce  from  the  coast. 
Though  of  va^ng  oualities.  it  is  all  short*stapled  ; and 
its  sefiaratlon  iroin  the  seetl  am]  ptxl.  if  attom{Aed  bv  ihn 
I hand,  1*  so  very  difficult,  that  the  cotton  Is  hardly  worth 
' the  trouble  and  cxi>en*e.  This,  however,  wan  the  only 
I w ay  in  which  it  could  be  made  available  fur  home  use, 
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or  exportAtlon,  in  1791 ; tnd  had  tn7  one  then  rentured 
to  prodirt  that  lO.OiXi.OOOltM.  of  upland  cotton  would 
ercr  be  exported,  he  would  have  be^  looked  upon  m a 
vibiunarj'.  But  the  peninc  and  talrut  of  Mr.  K!l  Whitney 
did  fur  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  Staici  what 
Arkwrixht  did  for  the  manufacturers  of  Kngland.  He 
inrented  a machine  by  which  the  cotiun  wool  is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  pod,  and  cleaned  with  the  gTcatest 
ease  and  expedition : and  In  this  way  mar  be  said  to 
hare  doubled  the  wealth  and  industry  of  hii  country- 
men. {Pilktn'i  SlniiUics  oj  tht  United  Staiet,  p.  Hi9, 
eil.,  1H3.V)  Mr.  Whitney’s  inrrntton  came  into  f*pe-  I 
ration  in  I7W;  and,  in  17W,  l,G01.7tiOlba.,  and  in  I7y-1. 
6,Z76,»hn  Ibi.  of  cotton  were  exjiorted  1 The  effect  of 
the  marhtne  has  been,  like  that  of  Arkwright's,  all  but 
miraculous.  1'he  exports  of  cotton  from  America, 
during  the  year  coding  diith  of  Sept.,  1810,  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  7i3,Wl,fJ61  Ibt. ; worth,  w hen 
shiptM^I.  <73.870, MT7  dollars  I And  it  is  not  going  too  hir 
(o  say  that,  had  not  Whitoet's,  or  tome  c<)ui*alcot 
machine  iN-rii  invented,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  ex|M)rii.  tluring  the  above  year,  would  have  exceeded 
4ri,(XSi.tMio  lbs.,  if  so  much,  so  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  7<  'O.O'in.oonlbs..  with  the  greater  part  of  that  retained 
for  home  cuntuin|)tion,  may  be  ascrib^  to  Mr.  Whitney's 
machine,  as  to  its  real  source  and  origin.  The  total 
crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  at  this  moment 
(Ivi  J)  Iw  estmiated  at  about  1.2<x>,00n,«)tl  lbs.  It  is  ge. 
ncrally  exporte<l  In  bales,  firmly  (>acked.  and  contAlning 
rarli  alamt  3.%  lbs.  The  quantity  of  cotton  producM 
per  acre  varies,  according  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
Encyc.  qf  Oeoy..  on  gocxl  lands,  from  'i&O  to  300  lbs.,  and 
on  inferior  lands  from  l'i.^  to  IW  lbs. 

Hice  is  prtxlurrd  chiefly  in  S.  Carolina-  It  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  SUlrs  In  from  Madagascar,  and  has 
since  mcceedod  so  well,  that,  besides  lupplylng  the  home 
consumjillon.  from  lOO.'iOO  to  140.f»00  tierces,  worth  from 
^ to  million  dollars,  are  exported  yearly.  " ITie  usual 
time  of  planting  rice  ii  from  the  ‘JOth  of  March  to  the  3fAh 
of  May.  and  the  harsrst  begins  alxiul  S<‘pt  1.  No  grain 
Tieldi  more  abundantly.  Vrom  40  to  70  bushels  an  acre 
IS  an  ordin.iry  crop ; but  HO  and  90  bushels  are  often 
prodtietd  on  strong  laiuts,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
overrtoweil  by  a river  or  rcMTvoir.  The  water  Is  not  let 
in  upon  the  ficKi  till  after  the  s<vond  hoeing,  and  U kept 
on  frequently  for  30  davi.”  H.  w.i. ) ThesuR.tr 

cane  grows  m low  and  warm  situations  as  high  as  lat. 
3.T->.  but  the  climate  does  not  suit  It  well  N.  of  31°.  30'. 
Ill  I.»uislana.  however.  It  is  cultivated  with  success,  ami 
In  1840.  about  l4A.nOO.ono  lbs.  supr.wUh  a proportional 
quantity  of  molasses  w ere  raised  in  that  state.  Several  va- 
riciifs  of  the  cane,  as  the  African.  Otaheite.W.  Indian,  ami 
Ititiliand,  are  grown.  The  last  is  (he  must  prolific  of  yutee. 
mnl,  lUTording  to  Mr.  Stuart,  an  acre  of  ground,  properly 
maii.ig<il,  will  yield  a hhil  of  sugar.  (II.  I''r».)  In  the  N. 
p-irt  ol  the  Union,  os  in  Canada,  m.-iple  sugar,  a saccha- 
rine matter  dertved  from  maple  trees,  riilier  growing 
wild  or  cuUlraU*il  for  the  puriMWe,  is  extensively  co|loct«-d. 

" The  tree*  are  t.nnpecl  two  or  three  inches  lull)  the  wiood 
(o  obtain  the  s.vp,  from  w hirh  the  sunar  U extract'd,  some 
time  in  Wbriiary  or  the  tveglnning  of  March.  TIte  holes  j 
are  miulc  in  a sl.inllng  direction,  in  which  iprmits  of  alder  , 
or  sumach  are  placed  ; but  they  are  plugged  up  as  S4Mni  i 
AS  the  wp  is  drawn,  'i’he  tree  dims  not  l>ecofne  Impove.  ' 
riihej  by  rejieated  tappings.  There  are  instances  on  the 
Hudson,*  where  the  pr<H  < ss  has  bceu  continued  for  40  1 
ye^rs.”  ( .V/«jr»  ♦.  1.  74.  74. ) 1 

Imiigo  w-n  li-rmeriy  r;U«td  In  fJeorgla  and  Candina.  | 
hut  it*  cultun*  h.xa  liei-n  supi'fMdid  l*y  that  of  ciHtnn.  i 
Some  goixl  wine  has  bi-eii  produced  in  the  s*ine  slates  ; I 
and  the  vine  and  mull*erry  tri^  are  common  in  many  ] 
part*  of  the  Ifnion.  without,  however,  having  yet  become  | 
obji'ct*  of  much  attention.  Fruit*  o,  fiio*t  Irmpcrate  and 
tropical  climates.  nmJ  F.uropean  vegetable*,  thrive  well. 
Tlie  .ipples  grown  In  the  viciiiiiy  of  New  York  are  rte- 
cUhilly  the  lvr»t  Turlclt  of  the  fruit  that  is  anywhere  t6  be 
met  with.  Hemp,  fl.ix.  bops,  &c.,  are  frc({ueiil  croi>s  in 
the  N.  and  W states. 

Mr.  SliirrelT  spi-.-ikt  disparagingly  of  the  rattle  and 
sheep  of  the  Fa*tern  stales.  Near  Sew  York,  he  says, 
the  cattle  graxiiig  on  the  scanty  hert>age  np(wareil  mere 
starvelings,  and  sinaiier  than  some  of  the  highland 
raftlc  of  Scotland.  The  sheep  were  even  more  mlse- 
rahle-luoklng  than  the  cattle ; pig*  corresiwnded  ; and 
the  horse  alone  formed  an  exception  to  the  gem>ral 
w retrheilnes*.  some  fine  auirtmis  of  this  species  ixdng 
met  with.  The  same  appearesl  to  him  to  la*  the  rase  in  the 
New  Fngiand  Stales,  sometimes  even  on  supt'rinr  farms, 
and  with  cattle  originally  of  .i  good  breed.  Till*  infe- 
riority of  the  ciittlo  in  the  Eastern  state*  has.  however, 
been  satiif.artorily  explaii»e«l  by  'Ir.  Jefferson : “ In  a 
tbiiilv-peophd  Country,  the  S|Mio(nncous  prsductions  of 
the  forests  Aiul  w.a»te  fli-bl*  .ive  lullicicnt  to  support 
indifferrntly  (be  ilnnieslic  anmi.il*  of  the  faimer,  with 
very  little  aid  from  him,  in  tiie  severest  nml  *r.*rcest 
season  He,  iberc-forr.  Biid*.  It  more  eomenicnl  to  re- 
ceive them  irutn  tliv  hands  of  nature  in  that  im'iffcrcnl 


state  than  to  keep  up  their  sixe  by  a care  and  nourlsli- 
ment  that  would  cost  him  much  latxnir.*'  (.Vote*  oa  Tir- 
giwd.  p.UO.)  This,  no  doubt.  Is  the  cause  of  the  lean 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  cattle  In  most  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  atates ; Inil  wherever  the  pastures  are  of 
especial  excellence  the  cattle  are  comparatively  good  ; 
and,  luckily,  fine  grass  lands  arc  not  unfrequent  even 
in  the  old  settled  states.  Mr.  Sbirreff  says  of  the 
Genessee  flats  In  the  state  of  New  York.  “ Perhaps  no 
gentleman’s  park  in  Britain  equals  them  in  fertility  and 
beauty.  They  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  surface  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  in  baviug  been  elesued  by  nature; 
and  arc  ciiiefly  in  grass,  affording  the  richirst  pasturage  1 
ever  saw,  with  the  exception  of  some  fields  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston  in  Idncointhire."  {Tour,  p.  *U.) 
But  the  great  cattle-breeding  states  arc  in  the  W. ; and 
herds  of  some  thousands  are  brought  up  from  Kentucky, 
Ac  . for  sale  at  New  York.  They  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  Hereford  cattle,  and  whini  4 or  4 years  old  arc  esti- 
mated to  weigh  at  an  average  HO  stone.  (/4)dp.  31.)  On 
the  improved  farini,  the  sheep  are  mostly  crosses  of  the 
Saxon  and  Merino  ; for,  though  the  l.ei^iter  and  Cots, 
wold  breeds  arc  reared,  tbc  former,  particularly  if  pure. 
Is  not  found  to  answer.  In  IH40  the  U.  Slates  are  said 
to  have  possessetl  19.311,374  sheep,  producing  34,f|l07,ll4 
lbs.  of  wool.  Illinois  appears  to  be  the  state  best 
adapted  for  sheep,  as  it  is  for  most  other  species  of 
husbandry;  and  so  much  of  its  surface  remains  to  be 
dis|XHed  of.  that,  estimating  the  fleece  ofa  Merino  sheep 
at  3 lbs.,  atui  its  price  at  tiU  cents  the  lb.,  the  wool  of  one 
sheep  in  a year  will  nearly  purchase  11  acre  of  land  f 
Wool  ran  tte  transported  from  Illinois  to  the  E.  states  for 
3or4ccnls  per  lb.  {Sktrrrff,  p.447.) 

According  to  the  official  rtfturus,  the  live  stock  of  the 
Union,  in  lc«40,  wore 
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The  condition  and  mode  of  lilie  of  the  agricultural  pop. 
is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  this  cxtcnilvc  region. 
The  N.K.  states,  the  oldest  settled  |M)rtions  of  the  coun- 
try.  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  Great  BrltaJo.  " The 
villages  of  New  England  are  uniformly  clean,  airy,  and 
mat,  with  spacious  <q>cnings  n«^ar  the  centre,  in  which 
chiirclirs  form  the  most  prominent  fraturu.  The  htmsi's 
are,  in  tome  Instances,  built  of  brick,  but  more  frequently 
of  wood,  painted  white,  and  with  green  Venetian  blinds 
opening  to  the  outside.  Both  churches  and  dwelling- 
houses  M-etn  to  )h‘  painted  annually  ; at  least  they  arc 
in*Tv-r  sivn  in  the  slightest  degree  dingy  coloured.  ll>o 
house*  of  every  sisc  and  fabric  have  a light  ap|iearance 
from  (he  nnml>er  of  w indowi  they  roiitah).  'I'hry  seldom 
indicate  cither  exloniive  wealth  or  poverty  in  the  in- 
mate*, ami  the  villages  want  only  the  jndicioiu  aid  of 
flowers  aikd  shrubs  to  render  them  lieautiful."  (.SA/rrcjf, 
p.  4:2.)  louHlseape  gardening,  and  similar  ornainemi.Hl 
work.  Is,  however,  V(>ry  backward  in  America. 

In  tlie  newly  settled  states  of  the  W.,  the  farmer 
must  dispense  with  much  of  the  civilisation  of  the  K., 
ami  live  in  Ids  log  itouse  with  a few  ivecessary  articles 
of  furiiilnre,  in  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  manner, 
lint  if  his  style  of  life  be  less  comfortable,  be  reaps  the 
benefit  of  hi*  privations  in  a more  rapid  accumulatmn  of 
wealth.  *•  The  settler  of  Illinois  plocci  his  houseon  the 
fort'sl  or  on  the  open  field  as  fancy  may  dictate.  The 
irairie  furnishes  ■umiurr  and  winter  food  for  any  num- 
ter  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  pnuUtr  and  pigs  shift  for 
thi-mselves  iinUl  the  crop*  ripen.  lA'Ith  the  preiiminary 
of  fencing,  the  plough  enter*  the  virgin  soil,  which,  in  a 
few  months  afterwards,  yields  a most  abundant  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  and.  on  Us  removal,  every  agricultural  opt^- 
ratiiHi  inav  Im*  executt'd  with  faeility.  Pastoral,  arable, 
or  mixed  biul>amlry.  may  bo  at  once  adoiHed,  and  two- 
dure  of  all  kinds  oLit.'iim'd  in  profusion.'^  (44frr<^p, 
4.VJ.) 

The  agricoltural  labourer*  of  the  U.  .*vUte*  are  well 
fed.  and  generally  cilirlenl.  Mr.  Shirn  ff  states,  that,  near 
, Philadelphia,  a ct.-uldler  or  mower  (Mvarding  witii  another 
I labourer,  and  Mving  4.4  cents  a d.ir,  would  breakfast  at 
7 o'clock  on  wiii-at  or  rye  bread,  fish,  cheese,  butter,  and 
j eoffi'C;  lunch  at  lO  on  cold  meal,  pickled  p<>rk,  chi^se, 
butler,  pirkles,  bread  and  coffer;  dine  ,xt  I'i  on  every 
i thing  good  and  iiibst.'intial ; at  4 take  coffee,  with  bre.’wi. 

butter,  fruit,  and  fruit  pie  ; and  occnsinnally  have  supjvcr 
, ut  7.  though  this  meal  Is  considered  superfluous.  (IV  14.) 

Genernllv,  however,  the  labourers  do  not  fare  quite  <vo 
' well.  The  hour*  of  labour  are  usually  from  sunrise  to 
1 sunset.  Near  New  York  farm  laliourer*  gel  from  10  to 
' I'i  dutUrs  a mouth,  with  t>ed  and  board,  including  wash- 
■ lug  ; spademen  get  74  cents  a day,  without  bo.ird.  all  (he 
I year  round.  Near  I'hiladelphii,  w^e*  are  about  the 
*ame.  In  Michigan,  witere  labour  is  scarce,  a good 
' farm  heip  ohtAlus  IW.  and  an  indifferent  one  IfHidoU 
j lars  a sear,  with  In-d  and  Itoard  ; ami  a female  help  re- 
I ccives,  in  private  taiiiilH's,  one  dollar  n week.  An  or* 
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Uinary  fiirin  labourer  In  llHooli  geCi  Ihe  rnluc  of  80 
acres  of  laiul  a year : In  Britain,  dite  allowance  being 
uiado  for  the  board  of  the  labourer,  he  doe<  not  get 
l.lOLh  of  tho  value  of  an  acre  of  gt^  land ; so  that 
when  wages  are  compared  with  land,  tho  farm  labourer 
of  Illinois  is  about  8U0  times  belter  rewarded  than  in 
Uriuin  1 {Skirrrff.)  This,  huaever,  does  not  show 
that  labour  is  b<‘Uer  paid  in  America  than  in  England  ; 
but  that  there  land  U very  cheap,  and  here  very  dear. 
As  respects  clothing  and  lodging  the  English  labourer 
is  better  ofTthaii  the  American.  Tor  further  particular* 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  several  Stales 
in  this  work.. 

Manufactunm;  Induiitry  in  the  United  State*, 
though,  of  course,  very  considerable,  is  carried 
on  under  several  disadvantages  incident  to  their 
situation.  'I'hc  fact  is  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  America  is  placed,  ngri* 
culture  is  necessarily  the  most  advantageous 
emplojTncnt  in  which  her  population  can  en- 
gage; and  it  is  a short-sighted,  false,  policy  to 
endeavour,  by  dint  of  custom-house  regulations, 
to  force  up  a manufacturing  interest.  The 
boundless  extent  of  her  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land  gives  her  extraordinary  advantages  as  com-  ; 
pared  with  almost  every  other  people  in  respect 
of  agriculture  ; but  she  has  no  such  advantage  as 
regards  manufactures  ; and  yet  it  is  plain  that, 
unless  the  work-people  cn^ged  in  manufactures 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union  realised  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  capitalists  the  same  rate 
of  profits  that  is  realised  by  the  workmen  and 
capitalists  engaged  in  apiculture,  they  would 
cither  never  engage  in  the  former,  or  speedily 
abandon  it  for  Uie  latter.  Hence  the  futility  of 
all  attempts  to  establish  the  finer  branches  of 
manufacture  in  America,  w’ithout  burdening 
similar  articles  when  imported  from  abroad  with 
heavy  duties.  The  coarser  description  of  articles, 
or  those  which  are  bulky  ami  heavy,  and  in 
which  the  value  of  the  row  material  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  workmanship  must,  of  course,  in 
America  as  elsewhere,  be  always  produced  at 
home.  But  the  finer  description  of  giMxls,  or 
those  of  which  the  value  or  price  Is  principally 
made  up  of  wages  and  profits,  w ould,  but  fur  the 
Interference  of  Congress,  be  wholly  imported 
from  couiitries  in  which  wages  and  profits  are 
comparatively  low'.  And  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  every  attempt  to  limit  or  hinder  such  im- 
)M)rtation  is  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
every  sound  principle.  If  the  cotton  and  wool- 
len manufactures  now  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  cannot  exist  without  a duty  of  25  or  35 
per  cent  being  laid  on  foreign  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, it  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  such  manu- 
factures obliges  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  to  pay  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  additional 
price  for  every  yard  of  their  produce  that  he  has 
occasion  to  use  ! And  even  this  is  not  all ; for 
the  prohibition  withdraws  a large  portion  of  the 
public  capital  and  industry  from  employments 
in  which  America  has  an  odvant^c  to  make 
them  be  vested  in  employments  in  which  the 
advantage  i*  on  the  side  of  others! 

'i'hc  commercial  policy  of  America  is,  in  truth, 
but  little  creditable  to  her  people  and  legi.slature. 
'i'hc  prohibitions  that  have  so  long  fettered  the 
employment  of  industry,  and  the  growth  of  com- 
merce in  turo|>e,  grew  up  in  a comparatively 
dark  and  unenlightened  age,  and  have  for  many 
years  been  progressively  declining.  But  Ame- 
rica has  been  foolish  enough  to  adopt  the  pro- 
hibitory and  forcing  system  after  its /i*/o  de  a? 
character  had  been  fully  denumsiratcd.  She  has 
not  acted  in  ignorance,*  but  in  contempt  of  well- 
established  principles  and  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive experience ; and  has  consetptemly  in- 
volved herself  in  difficulties  and  losses  of  w hich 


it  is  not  c&sy  to  estimate  the  extent  nor  to  foresee 
the  termination. 

Nc  doubt  America  will  gradually  become 
more  and  more  suitable  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ; and  her  command  of  water-power  and 
of  cc^,  and  her  facilities  for  internal  transport 
and  navigation,  arc  circumstances  eminentlv 
favourable  to  manufactures,  iitill,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  her  natural  progress  to  manu- 
facturing eminence  cannot  be  hastened  but 
must,  in  fact,  be  retarded  by  the  policy  on  which 
she  has  embarked.  When  population  has  be- 
come dense  in  America,  and  her  unoccupied 
land  has  been  generally  appropriated,  she  will 
necessarily  undertake,  and  will  no  doubt  suc- 
cessfully carry  on,  such  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry  as  are  suitable  to  her  peculiar 
capabilities;  but  this  natural  development  of 
her  innturer  growth  must  be  waited  for;  and 
though  it  may  be  delayed  cannot  be  forwarded  by 
interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  industry. 

Pitkin  ettimated  the  total  value  of  the  maouracturet  of 
the  U.  States  la  1835.  at  from  325.000,000  to  35D.OOU.O00 
dollars.  The  first  cottnn-mlll  was  estalilUhed  at  Prorl- 
donee,  in  ITflO,  but  power-looms  were  nut  Introduced 
till  1815.  A ctiUTeotloD  held  at  Harrisburg  In  1832  put 
forth  the  following  statement  respecting  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  America  In  1831.  But*os  this  conven- 
tion was  held  fur  tho  express  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  additional  support  nod  encouragement  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  Vtiion,  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
it  will  rather  have  exaggerated  its  importance  and  value. 

Statbuent,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Manufacturing 
RsUblishmcnts.  the  Capital  employed,  and  the  Raw 
Cotton  wrought  up.  in  tne  Cotton  Manufacture  of  tho 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hanipshirc,  >fassachusetts,  Connectictit,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
In  1831,  with  tho  Number  of  Persons  employed  in  the 
same,  and  other  Particulars. 

CApud  ^ . ■ ■ , - 'ikait.  40,614, was 

Nuii.berof  mill*  • 795 

Numb«T  «t  ,Pindlcs  • • • l,St6r‘>03 

NuwIhv  uT  (uuffM  - - 35.506 

V«rn  lotd  • - ibi.  l0.rriy.iino 

Cloth  ....  yds.  aao.srti.iKHi 
ri-th  • • • • lb*.  59,6ot.i>Y(i 

ftlAles  rmployed  • . 

w*an  iifT  ««vfc  (XlsMchawtui  dolls.  ;■ 

Femsies  rtiirloyvd  • 38,997 

I >V>en  per  «t»k  iMusschusetu)  dolls.  t’25 

I Tbildrm  undor  twciva  yean  4A21 

I Cotton  us„l  ...  lb,.  77i73?3i6 

I Nurchosed  - • * ilo.  l,6lt.9.V3 

I F1(au  for  stsing  • b»rrls  17.SI5 

Wood  • • • cords  46.519 

; Cost  ....  toos  St.CrO 

I Charcosl  ...  bn«h*-li  9.V03 

tni  ....  CallotM  .VIOJ3H 

' Valor  of  other  erticlct  • • dolls. 

I hjdadloi  buiUlma  • I79.0‘r4 

liand-wMrrrs  ....  4,<(i/) 

I Toul  dci^daru  ■ 117.6V6 

I Annual  rslu«  ...  dulls.  2fi,(VU,ULlU 

Agyniistr  wKgrs  ^ do^ ln.lffH.rM4 

The  returns  collected  under  the  late  census  exhibit  the 
following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  the  U.  States  in  1840 

Psclories  . • • - I.StO 

hpirvdlrt  ....  ViSI/KVl 

lKHn«  snH  (•rintma  works  - - m 

I’rnom  rtnpluiM)  ...  72,119 

Cjj.it4J  mriwAl  - . - 5I,1(I9.7<>9  dolls. 

MAnttlacium,  v&lue  of  - • 46,360,453  do- 

Sheetings,  shirtings,  printed  calicoes,  jeans.  saiUcIoth.Ac. 
are  among  the  principal  cotton  fabrics  produced  in  tlie 
Union;  Imt  though  substantial  and  durable,  they  are 
mostly  of  a coarse  quality,  the  American  manufacturers 
being  unable  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own  hi 
(he  finer  description  of  go«>(is.  Lowell  (Mhkh  see),  in 
Mass.-ichusetts,  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  cution  manu- 
facture. 

The  manufortive  of  woollens  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  from  nn  early  |ier1od.  in  the  colonis.-ttion  of 
the  States  ; but  it  i«  principally  cnnducteil  in  private 
families  ; and  it  Is  only  In  recent  times  that  woollen  facto- 
ries have  been  established  on  any  large  scale.  In  18343,  the 
excess  of  the  Imports  of  fine  w ool  in  the  U.  States  over 
the  expiirts  U st.ited  to  have  been  Ib«..  and  of 

coarse  wool  10,ll05,.57i  Ihs.  The  quantity  nf  w<miI  ma- 
nufactured in  famnies,  chiedy  in  the  itaU-s  of  New  York, 
Feimsylvania,  atid  Ohio,  was  then  cttiinate4i  at  H.-MXi.MiU 
lbs. ; and  at  the  tame  |HTiod  there  cxisteil  1,540  sets  of  nia- 
3 I 2 
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ehioery  (moiUy  in  MMi»rhu»etU»  New  York.  Ac.)  Brosd 
cloihi,  caMimerc*.  Oanneb,  Jwd*.  Hnieji.  blan> 

keU.  yarn,  and  carpets  are  tbe  goods  prlDcipaUy  made. 

The  returat  tinder  the  late  ceoeui  ai  to  the  woollen 
manufuture  are  a>  follows 

FeBiflctnllls 
WooUen  nMb.facWrtc* 

Penem  emplajfd 

valve  of 

Caftul 

I'he  tBanufacturee  of  leather,  and  articles  made  of 
leather,  of  linen  and  linen  ram.  Iron  and  hardware, 
ghMs,  soap,  candles,  Ac.,  are  all  carried  on  pretty  eaten* 
sivelr ; but  wo  have  no  estimates  of  their  amount  on 
which  It  would  be  Mfe  to  rely.  hteam>engioes,  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  firc<grates,  and  stoves,  chain 
cables,  agricullural  and  mechanical  imnloments.  Are* 
arms,  Ac-,  are  eatensirely  manufactured ; but  all  the 
finer  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutletw,  and  a ereat 
variety  of  hardware  articles,  are  imported  from  England. 
In  lato,  according  to  the  censiu,  there  were  l0,30iSdis* 
tillerifi  in  the  United  States,  producing  in  that  year 
41, Sbi.GTT  gallons  spirits.  N • Carolina  bad  the  greatea 
number  of  these  establishments ; but  the  greatest  quantity 
of  spirits  was  distilled  in  the  states  of  PenniylTanla, 
Massarhus4.>ts,  and  New  York.  It  has  been  said  that  the  j 
consumption  of  spirits  in  the  U.  States  has  declined,  in  I 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  temperance ; but  howcTer  I 
this  may  be.  the  foregoing  return  shows  that  the  con* ' 
sumption  continues  to  l>e  enormous. 

The  shot,  nnd  red  and  white  lead  manufactured  In  the 
States,  now  nearly  supply  their  consumption.  About 
r>.(M)0,(i>i0  bushels  salt  are  estimated  to  be  annually 
nuuie  from  brino*springs.  But,  notwithstanding,  about 
g,(no,000  bushels  salt  are  annually  imported,  principally 
from  Great  Britain,  but  partly,  also,  fhMO  Spalu  and 
Portugal. 

C^nsertw.  — The  trade  of  the  U.  States  Is  very  ex- 
tensive. The  great  article  of  export  is  cotton  woof,  the 
value  the  ei^rts  of  whi^.in  1840,  amounted,  as 
already  seen,  to  w.870,307  dolls.,  being  considerably  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  exports  (of  domestic 
growth)  from  the  Union.  Indeed,  tne  astonishing  in* 
crease  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  In  the  demand  for 
It  in  foreign  countries,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  rapid  growth  and  vast  magnitude  of  American  com- 
merce. Cotton  is  princiiMUly  shlppcHl  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  France,  and  Germany.  Next  to  cotton,  the 
great  articles  of  export  are  wheat  flour,  Indian  com, 
and  provisions ; tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured  ; rice ; 
the  pnaliice  of  the  American  fisherlit ; timber,  lumber, 
Ac.  The  flour  and  provlslnnt  are  partly  sent  to  Europe, 
but  princi|»ally  to  Cuba.  Brazil,  and  the  W.  Indies  ice- 
ncr.'illy,  which  are  also  the  peat  mart  for  lumber.  To* 
baevu  Is  principally  sent  to  England  and  llolUnd.  The  I 
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exports  of  manufoctured  goods  foom  the  V.  .States  ere 
comparatively  trifling:  the  value  of  those  of  cottuo 
amounted.  In  1840,  to  .‘).M9,G07  dolls. 

The  great  articles  nf  Importation  are  manufactured 
products.  Including  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware, 
and  earthenware,  principally  from  England : silks  and 
wines,  from  France  and  Spain  ; tea  (Tora  China;  sugar 
and  coffee  from  Cuba  and  Brazil ; linens  and  woollens 
from  Germany  ; salt  from  England  and  Portugal ; with 
spices,  dye*itulTs.  nnd  an  Infinite  variety  of  other  articles 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  subjoin  some  state* 
roeots  IMttstratlve  of  the  progress  aod  present  magni- 
tude of  American  commerce. 

SruwAiT  Statxmknt  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Domestic  and  of  Foreign  Growth  and  Manu- 
facture exported  from  the  United  States,  during  each 
Year,  ending  on  the  30th  September,  from  1803  down 
to  1840;  with  the  Value  of  the  Imports  during  the 
same  Years:  — 


Valut  ct  livpans  la  Dollar*. 

Value  oTlm. 

DmufWIf 

roMten. 

Total. 

iiao 

4«.Y03.»f.l 

13,S0l,O7l 

V>.Mlil/l33 

44,e«6/fia 

IMK 

4l,tr>7 

477 

Sn,y3l,307 

7;,»''^i.o7i 

W»', 

4‘/r'K7 

/tu 

-V5.l79.oK 

y,s/.M;.(r/l 

|H<«> 

4 1 .Y-V1 

0n.'/V5,t.Vi 

10l,V5/.,'N.3 

lM'7 

.’■■•.r.iA.VVK 

U<5.5i5,i.',m 

l.5X.V*i/ll|| 

y.131 

MO 

ir/hiT.lM 

r/,i5o.voo 

iMW 

si.m 

»‘'.7y7.V5l 

M,/'i5.*.51 

.VJ.4<*».one 

ism 

4Y.V.». 

ri.vH.fj.'. 

r-»..75r.9; » 

K'-.iofMHiri 

inn 

IHI 

I6.r«'/Y,;w 

o 1.5 10  A.*.  1 

&3.K«>,i<«i 

iKir 

IIVJ 

K,iy.,ir: 

3-.VY7,r5'. 

77,0.50, 

V'. 

t.'»V 

y.Kir.Kiv 

V7  .VVVf'J* 

IlKM 

r-.tKY 

Y7Y 

U'-.IO'f 

f'4re7.ni 

IV.9fl5/»tiO 

1 isn 

4;..vn 

4>i5 

5YAV;,745 

ii5,fiii.Y:i 

IKK 

M.rsi 

i7,nK.v.v. 

8l.'rY«M.V/ 

HT.I’»5/i»4» 

1 iKj: 

«>KJI.' 

■lo.xv'i.fkai 

ISIH 

75,- VI 

157 

9*>,/M.l,-.5 

IVI.TVI.IOO 

iKtU 

«tvi 

iy,H>'.,..v5 

7".l4».'tl 

*7.1  J.5.j»n 

lHW> 

AI.'K' 

OKI 

IK.Itik.if-Kj 

oy.O'M  .<rf;o 

74.4>i.iO> 

IK/I 

43.-i7l 

v»« 

VI..50X.IKS 

M,'»;i.5v< 

O'/.' v.,;-/i 

' lK'<V 

4'J,k:) 

ti7 't 

Ti.ioo.yii 

M./H.5II 

|Ki3 

4:,i.v, 

lus 

S7/.45.I.Y* 

IKYI 

-Vl.M' 

*’v55;.i.v: 

7-S.'<5f..r57 

w.'.i'ioo; 

.51. 

Wv'-5'>*>s\ 

9fi,5llU>7-V 

|K<», 

.M-iivv 

;it> 

VI.'.5",MZ 

77>’»5.5/'< 

m.o;  1,477 

lK/7 

r.5,405,l5« 

hVJiYi.Krr 

|S«H 

rj.'j 

ZI..V4V.UI7 

W,UF).KI4 

IV/'. 

IO,0.’>K,47H 

7rM56s.fi;  i 

74.49-4. v/7 

lvv> 

I1,5K7,47'.» 

TS.Sii.W 

7l),*7f'.T.SI 

IvTl 

.11.^7 

B1m51o.’'«3 

103,191,1.51 

■ m/ 

05.157 

»4.0.V.J,475 

B7, 170.913 

ioi/rr*,-/''fi 

IxM 

7i»,5l7^yH 

1H,K«,73S 

90.140.1.53 

10*.IIH,5l  1 

, Ivti 

K1.CYI 

.101 

y5,5l/.MH 

10I..\V..«73 

i/fi,vyiMV-/ 

Vk\S 

llU.IV 

«INS 

90.'.0|.I05 

Ul.o'i.i,',;; 

H9.K‘i'.,Ti7f 

' ivv. 

I.K0 

1M,74r...500 

IVH.4rf;3.l>40 

IHO.'JMI.o.*'. 

1 IK37 

.111 

*I.H.V4/»0« 

|l7,4i'i.57fi 

I4»».9hv.?17 

1K.\H 

J«,l,Vl!,7y5 

ins.4Kfi.Mfi 

Il-5.;i7.404 

|K3l# 

lo5/03.>i'/l 

17.t‘.n,^Z3 

ivi.urH,4ir, 

I09.l'''4,t,5/ 

imo 

I13,K<jA,4kM 

IR,tyo;My 

I3r/«5,»4C 

in;. in. 519 

Arrot  NT  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  each  State  and  Territory  In  the  AmericaD  Unloo. 
during  the  Year  ending  30th  September,  1840,  spraiyingtbe  Value  of  those  Imported  and  Exported  In  American 
and  Foreign  Ships  : — 


HtMM  and  Tvrritfm**. 

V«lCK>  tS  Imiwt*. 

Valov  F.ipovt*. 

7n  An»vU*n 

I'ffs-iim 

T«al. 

Doinf-kOc  l*(«- 
dU<.«K 

FoTfiirn  l'n>- 
Ho*-v- 

Tot  a. 

1X4/1. 

rw/«. 

n,Ht. 

,504,1 83 

1*4.479 

«*K,7er 

1/M>0.*l0 

I*A59 

P7,4ll 

47.X36 

1I4.A4; 

W.Tfil 

401/, 17 

404/17 

154il3,V» 

TOO.W 

I6/I3/.54 

K.tfiS.IM 

3,9l'*,IU3 

it74,VM 

*15  jam 

3,9« 

e.sfil 

*77.'»7V 

MS.*lo 

7,ieV,IV6 

GO, 440, 750 

z«,«.7e,tvi» 

I7/.W 

19.WW 

n.Vk3 

T.vw.ivn' 

6r-»A7' 

»/a4,HH'4 

i,73fl,4«S 

WtS 

WIV 

4^V'TA%4 

4M0.746 

a,4v5.ifsn 

»73,?4» 

76/-37 

lUt.tlS 

r.5,4.Sl 

746  MS 

4.7«9.937 

1C.V.3 

XM/S* 

387,4.54 

. 

4*3,4511 

g,wt,md 

*6,753 

SPT.Z'tS 

491. «tS 

Alal<«n<a  « 

40X.CU 

I7Z,I40 

674/;>l 

T47'4„V>''‘ 

S_5v4,«Mlt 

10^3.190 

jrt.osM/'yi 

l.tSSAT? 

X,4W 

*,449 

4.91.5 

-JV  1,5*54 

t,Z4i 

tJll 

rs.m 

«S.'J.5« 

1.5v5 

1.94/10 

IM.f'/O 

m,T75 

S3,9i3 

i,a5M,7y<j 

3,m 

Jiltuourl 

to,^w 

Total 

Sf/,S02,5SS 

t4.13».lfi7 

107, 141/19 

|15,X9.5.fi3l 

lX.l!"l.5l* 

l.WaKS,9»fi 

The  official  returns  under  the  census  rive  the  following 
statements  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  Union  In  1840 


IImmm  In  forvUm  trad* 
hviuw 

Mvtail  ktom 


. l.ins 

- 1 1<),V5,.V;7  doiu. 
67,W» 


Cspita)  Invivltid  . • • . 

hurabw-vMid*  . . . , 

C«pUal  invMtcd  . « . . 

Mm  wnploTtd  . . . . 

Mm  emplc^w)  in  Inwroal  trwuportaUai  ■ 
Jlutri  m,  packm,  Ac- 
Caplial  InvMivd  • 


• t^30l  .799  doll*. 
1.7V3 

- SASH.Vr?  d«ll«. 
. S.'.,1»C3 

. I’rVJS 

4.KIM 
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SUHMABT  8TATBMKKT  of  the  Value  of  the  Kxporta  of 
the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the  U. 
State*,  during  the  Year  eoding  on  the  80th  September, 
IMO:  — 


IMlat*. 


DoUais. 


fVilIaffc 


Tas  Saa. 
InaefifB  ~ 

PrM  IMs  cr  ced  fM>rric* 
PtefcM  4M,  or  rt«*a  S«h* 
avto»,  (tMeriaa,  »baa, 
Mimofk  mackaral) 
tVlial*  Mhcr 
^'JMfll^aoHl  <*1  • 

HltalrOoM 
Hfiemuc**!  capdl** 


ihfmimiU  tif  n’md— 

9u*ca,  boanli, 

bev*  Umbn  • 
thher  lumlwr  • 

MmU  af¥l  Mian  . 

Uafc  hark  and  other  <>«•  - 
All  nunuAict»r«t«r*oad 
|y*na/  a*o<n  — 

Tar,  pHrh,  mkn,  and  n>r*i 
|i«fiUne  • 

*ba*.-|Ki(  and  paait 

Aeeicuirvaa. 
mdartr  of  AaiaMtr  — 
baK.tJlov. 
catU* 

mitwr  and 

IVk  Cptrktrdl, bacon, lard, 
tiro  hap 
onaaaaoK 


179.10C 

l,40i,9a4 

430.49W 

310,a?9 


l,aoi/MO 

vjojaa 

M9.MU 

306,305 


htdea.  bonadj 


vKsata*  . 


’«rteUrFbnf- 
ftlMM 
FVwr 

Indian  com 
,lndun  reaat 
It;*  maal  - 
It;*  oata.  and  Mhrr  a&all 


nd  iiuli 
rahi)i 


bread 


kK“ 


l.«M,A94 

5U,il9H 


1.6U.4ltS 
10,145.615 
SS>I,535 
705, IM5 
170/»3l' 

il3,5%ti 

4«H.UMi 

54,5e4| 

55.131 

t,94«,076l 


frahaoco 
IratHm 

]Aii  i*krr  Arriewltmrat  Ih9- 
' dartr— 

Flautad 

Nofo  • • 

ilioan  MMIV  . 

I(Mh|9  • . 

hlaarraarvaaa- 
Soar  and  taQov  candlaa 
loMhtT,  bnota,  and  riioe 
lliniiahnld  himMiir* 

I'aarhci  and  other  earrtaaaa 
Haw  - . . 

«wldWr* 

Wa»  . 

S(i(rli*  (Vnm  irraln,  bacr,  ai*. 
and  (ortcT  • « 

null  and  tobacco  • 
taod  ... 

oil  and  ifilrtu  of  Mr- 
pfoitloa  . 

tardaita 

Irwm  — l*t«,  bar,  and  aada 
Caalnp 

. AH  mat»^tim«r 
Nr4r4ta  hum  inalanm 


rrttHAl  Btd 
WhN* 

Nanberm  • 

^ olw,  jam.  and  thread 
' All  manuCailuret  of 
aad  Htmf  — 
i'Wh  and  thnod  • 
lUn»,  and  aK  manufac- 
turn  at  . . 

[tVaarinK  Miami  • 
li'omk.  w«i  UilMu  • 
llimdim 
Utirnard  taldm  atid  a|ipara- 


’mhnpflaa  and  narmala 
Lrathit  and  Morocco  •; 

not  told,  p«r  lb.  • 
IPrtiuliia  riuiBii  and  im 
IrWa  mainta 
iMaMcaT HHU  ... 

[Ihink*  and  maw 
"'4f>*r  and  utatWirrT 
’amU  arid  rarateh  • 
h’inrear 

]K  <nh«*i  and  titme  ware 
'litmmfutturrr 

Tin.  !«.«■(?,  load,  marMc, 

UoU  and  diver,  aAd  ceid 
taaf  . 

fj<rid  .utJ  diver  coin 


te.S93,69i; 

9,B«.3,>»57| 

63,57<^30? 


ito/no 

n.t.35 

45,94l> 

X09 


451,905 

tl4p.ViO 

t95,»44 

74,416 

I0340H 

59/W5 

m,.350 

III3A71 

59,687 

65,345 

I47T397 

ll),nAI 

94I.904 

9R3,707 

M14,«» 

t,04» 

117447 

1994*7 


1.1911 

1.39,055 

40.999 


19457 

17.1A3 

6417 

19.199 

90A39 

7K.957 

5t43l| 

6,401. 

10439 

36,96}] 

58491 


Value  of  ExpoiU,  Jkc.>-eoiifm«erf. 


MtaiK 

DoUan. 

IMUn. 

AnUldal  flewars  nd  kwal- 
lary  - • . . 

MoiaaaH  . • • 

Tnmks  • . . 

Brirkaaad  Uom  • • 

Domnok  salt 
ArUde*  MS  nimrraM*. 
ManofaetDrad 
Utaar  arUdaa 

i 1 

9,479 

9.773 

6407 

I6449 

St.946 

6,i*5,r-;7 

1,145401 

1 

S0S.496 

740405 

ToSal  • 

• 

• 

115463,651 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  the  U. 
SUte*  a carried  on  in  native  »hip8,  and  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  Union  U Inferior  onljr  to  l^t  of  the  U. 
Kingtlum.  We  lubjoin 


An  AcrouHT  of'the  total  Tonnage  of  the  AmerkaD 
Mercantile  Marine,  from  1630  to  1640,  both  fatduiive. 


Yaw 

1 Tana. 

1 Vaars. 

Tanw 

HIS) 

1. 191.776 

IKK 

1,967,846 

1557 

!, 459.450 

ItCIS 

I.M5440 

H»55 

I406.I5O 

1U9 

18.35 

1,758  4«7 
1494440 

1H4U 

9,180,764 

/«ifmw/cofNwiifnfcaf/<mr.  »Nowhere  In  the  world,  a 
few  part*  of  Europe  cxcc|>tcd,  have  such  extensive  ca> 
uals.  and  other  public  works  been  undertaken  and  cam« 
pletcd  as  hi  the  U.  States ; and  those  within  a very  short 
period.  **  The  seal  with  which  the  Americans  under* 
take,  and  the  raptdUy  with  which  they  carry  on  every 
enterprise,  whkli  has  the  enlareement  of  trade  for  ita 
object,  cannot  fail  to  strike  all  who  visit  the  U.  States  as 
a characteristic  of  the  nation.  Forty  yean  ago  the  ooun* 
try  was  almost  without  a lighthouse,  and  now  no  fewer 
than  200  are  nightly  exhibited  on  iu  coasts ; 30 years  ago 
it  had  but  one  steamer  and  one  short  canal,  ana  now  its 
rivers  and  lakes  are  navigated  by  between  500  and  ODO 
steamer*,  and  its  canals  are  upwards  of  ^700  m.  In 
length  ; 10  years  ago  there  were  but  3 m.  of  railway  la 
the  country,  and  now  there  are  no  less  than  1,600  m.  in 
operation.*  Kor  are  tbe  labours  of  the  people  at  an 
end ; for  even  now  there  are  no  fewer  than  33  rallvrays 
in  an  unfinished  state,  the  aggregate  lengths  of  whicn. 
when  completed,  will  amount  to  upwarvU  of  2400  m.” 
(.ClctevuoH‘9  Ciaii Enfintfrin^^ S.  America,  I6M>  *lhe 
whole  of  the  S.R.  quarter  of  PeDDsylvania,  with  the  ad. 
jacent  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  is 
one  continued  net-work  of  canals  and  railroads ; and  ti> 
milar  works  exist,  more  or  less,  in  nearly  all  the  Static ; 
iKit  particularly  in  thosu*of  New  York.  Ohio,  Virginia. 
S.  Carolina,  and  New  England.  The  great  length  of 
many  of  the  U.  States’  raiWB  is  one  of  their  most  re- 
roarkabte  features,  in  which  they  far  surpass  any  hitherto 
construi'ti-d  In  Europe.  The  Erie  Canal,  connecting 
Lake  Ontariu  with  the  Hudson  River,  Is  363  m.  in 
length,  or  very  materially  more  than  twice  os  long  as 
Canal  of  Languedoc,  the  longest  of  which  Europe  can 
boast.  GeDenilly.  however,  they  are  deficient  in  breadth 
and  depth  for  tne  increasM  traffic  oooduried  by  their 
means ; several  of  tliem  have,  however,  been  enlarged. 

The  tolls  paid  to  the  State,  by  the  persons  who  have 
boats  on  Uiese  emnaU,  are  iU.  per  mile  for  each  boat, 
and  a small  charge  per  mile  for  each  passenger  conveyed. 
Tbe  poBsenger-boal*  vary  from  12  to  15  ft.  In  breadth, 
and  are  Wfr.  in  length ; the  large-slaed  boats  weigh  about 
20  tons,  and  cost  about  2M)f.  earii.  They  are  usually 
dragged  by  three  liorsesi,  wbkh  run  10  m.  stages,  and 
the  rate  of  travelling  Is  from  4 to  4|  m.  an  hour.  Ex* 
cept  in  the  most  S.  psul  the  Union,  the  canal  oari- 
gathai,  as  well  as  that  on  the  rivers  ai^  lakes  in  the  N. 
States.  Is  completely  suspended  for  from  three  to  five 
months  a year  during  vnoter,  and  then  the  water  U 
always  withdrawn  from  tbe  canals  and  feeders. 

The  tniomal  improvements  of  the  United  States  are 
placed  under  the  management  either  of  the  I^Isla* 
ture  of  the  state  in  which  the  works  are  situated,  nr  of 
joint-s'oek  companies.  Those  constructed  by  tbe  states 
are  iwlled  stato>works,  and  are  conducted  by  com- 
mlssionrrs  chosen  from  the  dlflWent  legislatures.  The 
joinGstuck  companies,  oh  the  other  hand,  arc  compoaed 
of  private  tndividuaU,  who,  os  in  Britain,  receive  a 
charter  from  the  government  empowering  them  to  act 
accordingly. 

At  first  view,  a person  from  England  is  struck  by 
the  tetni'orary  and  apparently  unfioished  state  of  many 
of  tbe  American  works ; in  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 

* The  AnMVlrsa  Almanack  far  I8tl,  pp.  HiO-I&t.anadfig  Tan- 
nar**  Omc*-.  ^ tkt  r««*a/a,  4-c.,  ««M«i  the  aepvaate  Imgtb  at  ih* 
canal*  ta  Ihr  O.S.  at  34«9  m..a»d  iKw  «4llw  nlfoogaai  5490  as.  t 
hot  nuwi«  of  the  ««rk»  cmiimvMcd  an  oat  ;ct  rrinninni.  and  tama 
nai  uKnilened  are  la  pragnsa*. 
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th«  finUh  which  chvacteritci  thota  of  Praace.  or  the  , 
•Ubilitjr  with  which  thoM  of  Britain  Arc  rnunecl.  The  i 
American  ra*lroadi  are  much  more  rlirapljr  conrtrucu-d 
than  the  Knglirh,  not  only  bccautc  thrj'  are  in  a !<’»• 
■u^tantial  and  roetly  itjle,  but  that  they  are  rxemptet! 
from  the  heary  expen»»**  IncurrfHl.  in  the  conitruction  of 
the  KngiUh  railway*,  by  the  purciia*e  of  laud  and  com- 
penution  for  dAtnagee;  and  that  wikkI.  the  |>rindpal  ma-  i 
terlal  utrd  in  their  conttruction,  It  gut  at  a tmall  coat. 
The  railroad*  in  Fcnn*ylranLa  cott  al>uut  5.C0Uf.  a mile, 
the  Scbrnectady  and  Saratoga  railway  l,K(Mif.  a mile,  and 
the  Charlettnwn  and  Augutta  about  the  tame.*  Among  | 
the  greatfkt  public  work*  of  the  Union  it  a railway  (the 
Alleghany,  formlug  part  of  the  line  connecting  the  | 
Ohio  with  tiie  Delaware  rirer).  which,  tayt  Mr.  Sie-  , 
Tcmton,  •*  in  boldne**  of  design  and  difllculty  of  exe-  | 
cutkm,  1 can  compare  tn  no  modem  work*  I bare 
ewr  leen,  exci-pting,  perhaps,  the  pa*sej  of  the  Sim- 
plnn.  and  Mont  t'enii  in  Italy.”  (p.  Ik.%.)  (Stn>(nMm. 
p-  *JAi. ) NVotal  i*  the  material  moftly  nted  in  the  ronttruo 
tlon  of  bri<ige*.  and  wooden  parrment  hu  tiern  a<lopted 
ill  part*  of  New  York  city.  The  making  of  common 
road*  i*  a branch  of  industry  that  ha*  yet  been  little 
attended  to,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are 
more  foreil  track*,  or  what  arc  called  **  corduroy  roads,” 
formed  by  the  trunks  of  fcilcd  tree*  InUl  parntlel  to  each 
other,  ill  a soft,  marshy  soil,  and  over  which  vehicle*  nd* 
vanre  by  a aerie*  of  leaps  and  itart*  stiRlclencly  un- 
pleasant to  P.iiropean  Iravelieri.  The  best  roads  are  in 
the  New  England  State*;  but  (here  U a macadamised 
road  from  Alb.iny  to  Troy ; and  a national  road  700  m. 
in  iength,  and  3i>  ft.  wide,  extend*,  tn  a tolerably  straight 
line,  from  Haltlmore  on  Chcsa^ieake  Kay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi opposite  St.  Louis;  it  was  constructed  at  the  cx- 
|>eme  of  the  central  government. 

The  .Americ.ins  have  very  successfully  turned  their 
attention  to  the  building  of  steam  iKiat*  ; and  tome  of  the 
vessels  o.ivigatlng  the  Eastern  waters  of  the  1!.  States 
are  nnc()tialied  in  point  of  s|>erd  by  those  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  Mississippi,  and  other  W. 
waters,  the  vessels  have  a greater  draught  and  li*** 
s)>eed.  The  seagoing  steamers  of  the  U.  States  are,  as 
is  well  known,  luxurlmisly  (jtted  up.  The  American 
canal  and  river  trATelUng,  on  the  other  hand,  in  rcspr-ct 
of  ai-comm<HUli>m  for  traveUer*.  contrast*  unfavourably 
with  that  of  Enghind.  Belgium,  or  Holland. 

Mott  of  the  principal  canals,  railways,  Ac.  are  already 
surcincily  described  in  the  art*,  on  the  ■cvernl  *tate*  to 
which  (hey  belong:  and  for  further  particular*  respect- 
ing (hem  we  Ix-g  (u  refer  to  Mr.  Stevensoir*  work. 

FtsArrir$  tttid  ,V.trig<t/fcn.  — Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary temptation*  to  engage  In  agriculture  affiirded 
*by  the  clieapnes*  and  facilt^  of  obtaining  land,  the 
American*  have  always  been  dirtingnished  by  their  skill 
tn  fisheries  anti  nangatton.  and  by  the  vigour  and  tuc- 
ce«*  with  which  they  have  pursued  those  branches  of 
iriduftry.  They  commenced  the  whale-flshei^  in  and. 
for  about  M>  years,  found  an  ample  supply  ot  Bah  on  their 
own  ihore* : but  Uki  whale  having  anandoned  (hem,  the 
American  navigator*  entered  with  extraordlna^  ardour 
into  tbe  fliherie*  carried  on  in  the  Northern  i^nd  Southern 
Oceans.  From  1770  to  177&.  Massachusetts  omploved  an- 
nualiy  183  veMcl*.  carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the  furnter, 
and  Til  vessel*,  carrying  H.026  tons.  In  the  latter.  Mr. 
Burke,  in  hi*  famous  speech  on  American  afTklra,  in 
1774,  adverted  to  thii  woudcrf^il  display  of  daring  eoter- 
prise  as  follows 

As  to  wealth,”  said  he,  **  which  the  colonists  have 
drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  oi>me<l  at  your  bar.  Y’ou  surely  thought 
these  acquisitions  of  s^xlue:  for  they  seemed  to  excite 
your  envy ; and  yet  the  spirit  by  winch  that  enterprising 
employment  has  been  exrrrlted  ought  rather.  In  my  opi- 
nion.to  have  raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray.sir, 
what  in  the  world  Is  equal  to  it  ? Pass  by  the  other  parts, 
and  look  at  the  manner  In  which  the  New  England  people 
carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  mountain*  of  Ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  Into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  liavks's  Straits  ; while  we  arc  looking  for  them 
beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  find  that  they  have  pierced 
Into  the  op]H>fiic  region  of  |>olar  cold ; that  (hey  are 
at  the  antl|>odes,  and  engagiil  under  the  frozen  ser- 
{tent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote,  and  loo  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  na- 
tional ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting  place  for  their 
victorious  indu«lry.  Nor  Is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discouraging  tn  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of 
both  Foies.  We  leam  (hat  while  tome  of  them  draw 
the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
«><hert  run  the  lungituile  and  ptirsise  their  gigantic  gome 
along  the  corut  of  ItrasiL  No  sea.  Imt  »hat  is  vexeti 
s»tth  their  fisheries:  no  climate  th.vt  t*  inK  wilne**  of 
(heir  i*ul*  : Neither  the  |>erse>crance  of  Hf>ll.xnd,  nor 
t lie  activity  of  I'raiicc,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sa- 

• Ttw  I i>rrp..J  •ml  M«n,Hr«teT  lU  !w»»  (KnfilsnH)  i-ns(  30,000/. 
I«.v  iutt«,  >ml  IRM  |j)rt«c«a  tluUiu  and  Kiugslovu 


gachy  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  pe- 
rilous mode  of  hardy  iodustry  to  the  extent  tn  which 
it  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people : a people 
who  are  still  In  the  gristle,  aud  not  hardened  into  man- 
hood.” 

The  unfortunate  war  that  broke  nut  soon  after  this 
speech  was  delivered  checked  for  a while  the  progress  of 
tne  fishing  : but  it  was  resumed  with  renewpil  vigour  as 
soon  a*  peace  was  rottored.  The  American  fishery  has 
l>een  principally  carried  on  from  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford,  in  Massachusetts  ; and  for  a considerable  time 
past  the  ships  have  mostly  resorted  to  the  southern  seas. 
” Although,”  says  Mr.  Filkin.  ” Great  Britain  has  at 
various  times  given  large  bounties  to  her  ships  employed 
in  this  fishery,  yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New 
Beitford,  unprotected  and  unsupported  by  anything  but 
their  own  industry  and  enterprise,  hare  generally  been 
able  to  meet  their  competitors  in  a foreign  mariiet.” 
(Cotnmfrcf  qf  the  V-  S/rtfrs,  2d.  ed.  p.  4^.)  In 
there  arrived  at  the  different  ports  of  the  U.  Slate*  l*'‘j 
ships,  2>j  brin,  and  4 schooners,  bringing  with  thtmi 
I2f*.4D0  tiarrrls  of  sperm,  and  224,710  Ivarrei*  common 
whale  oil.  During  the  year  ended  the  3(>th  Sept.,  IMO, 
the  Americans  bad  13fi,9m  tons  shipping  employed  in  the 
whale  fisheries. 

The  Americans,  or  rather  the  New  F-ngl.xnders.  also 
carry  on  the  cod-fishery,  partly  on  the  Labrador  roast 
and  partly  on  the  coast  and  oanki  of  Newfoimdland, 
with  spirit  and  siicci***.  Their  fishermen  are  remark- 
able for  activity  and  enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality; 
and  their  proximity  to  tne  fishing-grounds,  and  the 
other  facilities  they  possess  for  rariying  on  the  fishery, 
give  them  advantages  with  which  ft  is  very  difflrult  to 
contend.  During  the  year  ending  the  30th  S«|»tembeT. 
1440,  the  Americans  hu  f>7,li2fi  tons  shipping  employed 
in  the  c(^,  and  24.209  tons  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

The  following  ore  iho  official  returns  with  respect  to 
the  fishery  in  Itiio 

. - 773.917 

. - S7V,XVI 

• • 4.7(M,7tW 

- ‘iJMfu’.l'* 

- I.1.V5.V5* 

- - Vi.'.HS 

• - 1C,<»/'ZU 

Thf  qf  Banking  in  America  hat  recently  at- 

tr.u-te<I  a ereat  deal  of  attention  In  this  country  ; and  U 
certainly  «lrM‘rvet  to  be  carefiiily  studied  and  meditated, 
were  it  only  fur  the  inconlestalde  •vidciice  which  It  Affords, 
that,  how  'fiourishing  soever  in  other  respects,  a country 
curt^  with  a vicious  lumking  system  may  be  every  now 
and  then  iuvrdved  in  the  great«^  difficulties,  and  reduced 
almost  to  a state  of  bankruptcy.  I'oniidering  the  |»ecu- 
liarly  favourable  circumstance*  under  which  the  U.  States 
are  placed,  the  boundless  extent  of  tlieir  fertile  and  mi- 
occupied  lands,  tbe  lightness  of  their  public  burdens,  and 
the  Intelligence,  enterprise,  amt  L-conoroy  of  the  iMmple. 
it  might  be  presumed  that  distress  and  bankruptcy  would 
l>e  all  but  unknown  tn  the  Unton,  and  that  she  would  Itc 
exemptod  from  those  rcrulsion*  w hich  so  seriously  affect 
It'S*  favourably  situated  communities.  But,  In  so  far  as 
respects  mercantile  and  monie<l  fortunes,  the  reverse  of 
all  this  is  the  foct : discredit  and  Uinkruptcy  are  Incom- 
parably more  prevalent  in  America  among  the  mercantile 
classes  than  in  any  European  country  ; and  monied  for. 
tunes  are  infinitely  more  secure  in  Kussia,  and  even  In 
Turkry,  than  in  the  U-  States  ! This  anomalous  and  ap- 
parently inexplicable  state  of  things  is  entirely  a cottve- 
quence  of  the  American  banking  srstem,  which  set'ms  to 
combine  within  itself  everything  that  can  moke  it  an  en- 
gine of  unmixod  evil.  Had  a committee  of  clever  men 
been  selected  to  devise  means  by  whicli  the  public  miglit 
be  tempted  to  engage  in  all  manner  of  absurd  project*, 
and  be  most  easily  du{>ed  and  swindled,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  could  have  hit  upon  any  thing  half  so  likely  to 
effect  their  object  as  the  existing  American  banking  sys- 
tem. It  has  no  one  redeeming  quality  about  it.  but  Is 
from  beginning  to  end  a compound  of  nuackery  and  im- 
posture. Our  own  banking  system  is  bad  enough  cer- 
tainly ; but  it  is  as  su('ertor  to  tbe  American  a*  can  wi>il 
be  imagined.  A radical  reform  of  the  latter,  or.  if  that 
cannot  be  effectetl,  its  entire  suppression,  w'mild  la*  the 
greatest  boon  that  can  be  conferrtHl  on  the  Union ; mid 
would  be  no  slight  advantage  to  every  nation  with  which 
the  Americans  have  any  Intercourse. 

The  American  banks  are  all  joint-stock  associations  ; 
but  Instead  of  the  partners  b<*liig  liable,  as  in  England, 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  banks,  they  ore 
In  general  liable  unly  for  the  amount  of  their  shares,  nr 
for  H>me  fixed  iiiultfple  theri'of.  It  Is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  temptation  to  commit  fraud  held  out  by  this  ly*. 
tern,  which  ha*  not  a single  countervailing  odvantagi*  to 
recommend  it.  The  worlhlesine**  of  the  plan  on  which 
tlie  lianks  are  founded  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  tie- 
twern  IHII  and  the  1st  of  May,  1430.  no  fewer  than  lfi6 
bci'atne  altogether  iMiikrupt,  many  of  them  {vtyingonlv 
au  insiguilicaot  dividend;  and  tbit  exclusive  of  a nmcfi 
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gn^lcr  number  that  etopped  for  a vhllc  and  aflirwarda 
rciurord  pAj-menU.  Various  complicatetl  ichcrmeg  for  in* 
auritie  tlip  staliilitj  and  pritdriit  mKiuaKcnunituf  bitnks  havo 
devUetl ; but,  as  tlify  all  iiivoUe  reKulallont  wliicli  It 
is  impostihln  to  enforce,  they  are  practiCHlly  worse  than 
useli-is.  In  Massachusctts.forcxampio,  It  is  provided  that 
no  bank  for  the  Issue  of  notes  can  go  Into  operation  In 
anr  way  until  at  least  half  its  capital  stuck  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver  into  the  bank,  and  be  actually  existing  lii 
ils  coffers,  and  seen  In  them  by  inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose ; ami  the  cashier  of  every  liank  is  bound  to 
make  s|>eci&c  returns  once  a year  of  its  debts  aud  assets, 
on  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  secretary  uf  slate.  But 
our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  that  these  elaborately 
coutrived  regulations  are  rcollv  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  afford  an  easy  inode  or  cheating  and  defrauding 
the  public.  Instances  have  occurred  of  banks  having 
Irorrowcd  an  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  half  their  caidUu 
for  a Mt'mfiU’  day,  and  of  such  dollars  having  been  (>xamined 
by  the  Inspectors  appointed  for  that  pur|KMe,and  reported 
by  them,  and  sworn  by  a majority  of  the  directors,  to  be 
the  6rit  instalmeut  paid  by  tnc  stockholders  of  (he  bank, 
and  Intended  to  remain  in  it.  {OoMftK't  taycr  Money  and 
Bankinfi  in  the  I',  StaU’t.)  We  do  not,  of  course,  ima- 
gine (hat  such  dlsgrai'efnl  instances  can  be  of  common 
occurrence;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  uf  a system  which 
permits  a comivany  for  the  issue  of  |iaper  money,  founded 
on  such  an  abominable  fraud,  to  euier  on  business  with 
a sort  uf  public  attestation  of  its  respectability  ? The 
publicity,  too.  to  which  the  American  hanks  am  subject 
Is  injurious  rathi-r  than  otherwise.  Those  who  are  so 
disposed  may  easily  manufacture  such  returns  as  they 
think  most  suitable  to  their  views  ; and  the  mure  res|>ect- 
able  bauks  endeavour,  for  a month  or  two  previuuUy  to 
the  period  when  tlK-r  have  to  make  their  returns,  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  boUlon  in  their  coflbri  bv  lem{>oniry 
loans,  and  all  manner  uf  devices.  The  whole  system  Is, 
In  fact,  bottoiTuvd  on  the  most  vicious  principles.  The 
facility,  too.  with  which  loans  may  be  oixalnod  from  the 
different  banks  in  |>eriods  uf  prosperity  timpts  private 
Individuals  aud  associations,  and  even  states,  to  engage 
In  the  wildest  and  most  gigantic  projects.  But  whenever 
a pressure  for  money  occurs,  iresh  supplies  being  no 
lunger  obtainable,  those  who  depend  on  the  bonks  are 
Invulved  iu  the  greatest  ditficultles,  « hile  the  latter,  being 
uiiatdc  to  procure  payment  of  their  advances,  and  having, 
in  most  insUivces,  no  sufiicient  capital,  are  obliged  forth- 
with to  suspend  their  payments.  Perhaps  no  instance  is 
to  be  found  In  the  history  of  commerce  of  such  a wanton 
over-issue  of  paiwr  as  took  place  in  the  U.  Slates  in  IH3.5 
and  1830;  and  the  revulsion  to  which  it  necessarily  led 
after  producing  a frightful  extent  uf  baukruptcy  aud 
suffering  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  compelled,  in  May, 
1837,  every  bank  within  the  states,  without,  we  bellev<%  a 
single  exception,  to  suspend  payments  1 In  such  of 
them  as  were  nut  entirely  swept  off  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments ; and  in  I83U.  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them, 
with  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  at  their  bead,  ngaiu  sus- 
pended juiyment  t 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  bad  a Aotsd^r  paid-up 
capital  of  no  leu  than  S-VUOO.OOU  dolL,  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  which  imnienve  sum  has  been  lost  1 
It  would  lie  out  of  place  to  cuter  iuto  any  detailed  state- 
ment explanatory  of  iho  various  circumstances  that  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  this  establishment.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  be  attrlbutc^d  to  the  hostility  of 
General  Jackson  and  tlie  government ; but  the  real  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  must  Ite  sought  for  In  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  directors,  ami  in  the  vices  inseparable  from 
the  American  banking  system. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
expect  that  this  system  will  be  speetlily  amended.  The 
only  effectual  cure  for  the  evil  would  be  the  siippretiion 
of  all  local  issues  of  paper,  leaving  It  to  be  wholly  sup- 
plied, In  exchange  for  tMlIion  or  other  convertible  secu- 
rities, by  a single  central  bank,  and  in  an  aiteratiun  of  the 
law  of  partnership  as  res]>ects  banks  of  deposit.  But 
there  is  out  the  smallest  prolMblUty  that  any  measure  of 
this  sort,  if  proposed,  would  ever  be  agreed  to  ; aud  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that, in  time  to  come, as  In  time  past, 
(usch  state  will  sealousiy  patronise  Its  own  biuiking  sys- 
tem ; tliot  the  I niun  will  cunlliiue  to  have  hundreds  or 
rather  thmisands  of  issuers  of  money;  and  that  those 
periodical  ahcniations  of  extreme  pru#|writy  and  all  but 
universal  iuuikruptcy  we  have  hitliertu  witnessed  will 
continue,  for  a lengtnened  period,  to  delight  and  disgrace 
the  republic. 

Coins.  — The  American  fmlvr  coin,  the  Kagle,  contains 
2)'i  gr.  pure  gold  and  20  ^ioy.  This  coin  is  made  the 
equivalent  of  lu  dull.vrs,  so  tli.-it  the  Kngllsh  sovereign  is 
equal  to  4 dolts  H7  ceuts.  The  doll,  is  worth  at  j>ar  about 
it.  3(/.  Weights  and  measures  same  as  in  Kugland. 

T/w  GuPirnifu  nf,  ns  e*tabUshcd  in  I?**?,  is  a federal 
demoerwy.  The  legishuive  jmwer  is  vested  In  the  Con- 
gress. .Ill  assembly  ot  two  se|>arale  bodies,  the  Senate  and 
the  11.  of  Hi>prrs4'u(ativcs.  'i'he  Senate  roiitisu  of  d'J 
inems.,3  from  codi  Slate,  diofon  for  a term  of  six  years 


^ the  le^lslMurea  of  the  several  states  they  represent. 
The  qualifications  necessary  for  a senator  are  the  having 
attained  the  ago  of  30  years,  having  been  a citizen  of  the 
U.  States  for  0 years,  and  being  an  iohab.  of  the  state 
for  which  he  is  elected.  The  Senate  Itas  a concurrent 
vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  exieutive  nomina- 
tions, and  the  sole  power  to  trr  Impeachments.  One 
third  of  its  number  goes  out  or  office  every  two  years. 
The  H.  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  mems.  from 
the  several  lUtes,  elected  by  the  pwple  fur  the  term  of 
2 years.  According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  I represent- 
ative Is  returned  for  every  47.700  of  the  pop.  (6  slaves 
being  reckoned  equivalent  to  3 free  persons);  and  the 
present  regular  number  is,  accordingly.  242  represent- 
allves.  b«*sidrs  3 delegates,  1 from  each  territory.  The 
auallfication  for  representatives  is,  their  having  attained 
the  age  of  25  years,  and  l>een  7 years  citlsent  of  the  U. 
Stales.  This  house  has  the  sole  rower  of  im|>cachmetit, 
aud  of  originating  money-bills.  Congress  must  assemble 
at  least  once  a year,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Dec  Rach 
house  chooses  Us  own  speaker  and  other  officers ; the 
president  of  tlio  senate  being  the  vice-president  of  the 
U.  Slates.  Both  hoti^s  are  divided  into  a number  of 
committees  fur  the  des|a(ch  of  buiiness,  ch<mni  by  ballot. 
The  mems.  of  both  houses  receive  n salary  of  8 dollars 
a day  during  their  atteiiiUuce.  aud  travelling  expenses  of 
8 dollars  for  every  2b  m.  I'he  s|»eakors  of  both  houses 
have  IG  dollars  a day.  The  executive  power  U vested  in 
the  president,  who  is  clioteti  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  SLM  eral  States  for  the  term  of  4 years  ; he  must  lie  35 
years  of  age.  and  a uatural-bom  citizen  who  has  resided 
for  14  years  In  the  U.  States.  ITie  president  is  com- 
inander-in.chicf  of  the  land  and  sea  forces ; and  has 
power'to  make  treaties,  and  appoint  to  tlie  principal  civil 
and  military  ofReus  in  the  states,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  He  has  a veto  on  bills  which  may  have  passed 
both  houses  of  Cuugrets,  though  if  those  he  passed  a 
second  time  by  a vole  of  two  thirds  uf  each  house,  they 
become  law  wilhunt  his  sanction.  His  salary  is  25.UU0 
dollars  a year.  l*he  president  is  assisted  by  a cabinet  of 
tlx  ministers,  who  hold  office  during  his  pleasure ; the 
secretary  of  state,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  war, 
and  navy,  the  postniAsler-general,  and  ilie  .-lUurney- 

Sinerol,  the  salaries  of  each  being  G.UOO  dollars  a year. 

esldes  the  General  Congress,  each  state  has  Ils  own 
separate  senate  aud  11.  uf  Hcpresentativci.  elected  by  its 
inhabs.  The  qualifications  of  electors  are  not  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  Union ; and  respecting  them  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  arts,  on  the  several  States.  The 
Individual  States  are  in  many  respects  independent  as  to 
their  intemai  administration  ; but  no  Sutecan  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  alliance  with  any  foreign  power,  grunt 
letters  of  marque  and  renrlsal.  coin  money,  emit  bills  of 
credit,  grant  lilies  of  nobility,  Ac.  Ac. 

In  or^r  that  the  reader  may  be  fully  arijuainted  with 
the  institutions  and  government  of  the  U.  .States,  we 
subjoin  A copy  of  tlie  general  constitution  of  the  Union, 
as  agreed  u^n  in  1787,  aud  of  the  ameadments  that  haru 
since  been  made  upon  it. 

CO.VSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wo.  th«  pM|iieof  the  U.  Suitn,  in  order  to  Ibrm  a rnoro  pertkeS 
anion,  nxsJXUh  juslc*.  imar*  dotnoauc  UMMuilltty,  provkio  lur 
the  coniroon  defme*.  promote  the  gmcral  wrlftn,  and  vrcuiv  the 
bteMlnfo  of  libvfty  to  onrwlvM  and  our  pcaterltr,  do  ordain  ooid 
sotoMim  thia  CoRUitoUim  fur  thr  U.  State*  of  An>«vlca  ^ — 

AaricM  I. 

Socnow  1.  AU  iMtelMiv*  |to««n  hn«tn  grsnted  tholl  tw  vMsd  in 
a CongTow  at  tha  U.  tMoin*,  «blch  liiall  <n,a>»bs  at  a Sonata  and 
ilo«ua  at  Kopratcniativte. 

HrcTtev  II.  I.  Thr  Kouw  of  Reptv«m<afiv«i  thaX  tie  rompooed 
at  momben  rhoMm  rrvrv  Mcond  )Mr  by  (he  [•««]■  e (4*  (he  »c*eral 
*ta(r«:  and  (hr  rteciori  In  rarb  Kate  thall  tuve  Uw  quallticadona 
mtuJdto  fw  riectvn  of  (ho  mow  nomeroa*  branch  of  the  »ute  legte- 
ta(ure. 

S.  No  prrvei  thall  be  a r«fTrr*cnut]*e  «ho  thall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  >ean>,  and  bevn  term  jeur*  a CKbm  of  ihr  U.  Sutet, 
and  who  *hall  ml,  vbm  elected,  be  on  inhabitant  (dthat  Mate  in 
wldch  he  *halt  Im  cboem. 

3.  Kei'rvwiitative*  Old  d rcct  t.vvrv  tholl  be  apponioned  onong  the 
tercfol  >taie*  whk'h  ma;  be  inchtded  eithin  (hi*  union  occordmn  ti» 
(heir  rr*f>cc^re  minibrrs  whirh  *t*all  be  drtrmilnnl  by  adding  (o  (he 
ehote  numler  of  fire  (a'rvant,  Includlnit  lhn<«  bound  lo  Mvvice  Cor  a 
terra  of  year*,  and  etcludins  Indian*  not  utrei,  three  flhht  «lt 
otlier  peraunt.  The  ortuai  enumeration  aholl  be  mod*  within  three 
year*  after  the  hrat  maetlng  of  the  ( tmen-v*  of  the  U.  Suaea,  and 
willdn  every  ■ub*e<;tM*ii  terra  of  ten  yron,  In  anrh  manner  oa  Owe 
»hali  hi  law  dirwrt.  Thr  minU«T  of  faprtwntetlTre  aholl  not  rtcaed 
one  for  every  thirty  thow*and,  hnl  each  Mate  hinUI  have  at  iemi  one 
ie|irrMnii.*di*e : and  until  *uch  rnuiDcratlcn  iholl  br  nuide,  the  note 
of  New  llampddrr  -dia  I he  enlltlrd  to  cbcane  S ; MoMOchuartta,  8 ; 
Rboale  liUmf '•nd  I’mr  dertet-  l^lantatkxu,  t : rannetimt.  3 ; New 
York,  h;  .Xcw  Jer*e<i,  t:  Pmnaylvania,  8;  Ikrlawore.  1|  .Mary- 
land, ft;  V.iginta,  10.  North  Carolina,  5;  SouUi  Corulina,  5;  wid 
tmtrAi.v.  3. 

4.  XVlii-n  Toranrie*  happen  In  the  rrpTVaenUMion  from  any  ttetr,  the 
rareuilvr  authority  (Itereof  tholl  i*ae  wnta  of  etection  to  lUl  auch 
voronetr*. 

6.  Tl>>'  Il'Mtte  of  R«vrr«cnt.tiirv*  tholl  ituxnc  their  tprakrr  sod 
oflwr  ufii\-et>;  and  ahall  tu*e  iho  aule  power  of  ImpeoctuDiru. 

Mrertu*  III.  I.  The  vienate  uf  tie  Uniteal  Siatmahall  be 
|>0)e>1  of  two  aro.itor*  fnon  each  al4!e,  <lioam  by  (he  U*.;t*taier» 
tberrof.  for  »it  *<  an  ; and  rsi-li  tenator  *hall  have  une  vote. 

X.  Imiuciitatciy  sAcr  they  kiiall  te*  a*M.rttU«d,  ia  conKquener  of  ihe 
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fim  tlactkin,  W dIvUad  M «q«»nj  m wm? 

rU«M.  Th#  M*U  thr  araUan  cf  ih*  lit  rloaa  ilia]l 
th«  nptmkm  of  ihr  M ^MT,  of  iho  fit  cloa  «l  the  cxtitr.tilaa  of  the 
4 til  fr»t,  and  af  tba  M ctaM  ■(  lha  ciptratkm  of  thr  Mn  ;e«r,  lo  that 
Ota  third  >nji7  ba  ch<aan  otttt  td  5ear  i ami  if  ? MBnetM  hBpi«  b; 
mianaUtfii,  oredtorviv,  darinf  tha  nma  of  tha  tcitmatura  of  anr 
Mate,  the  auoilira  thm^  loa;  loakc  latniiorar?  aMOinunaitU  until 
the  t>att  ini.attJ^  of  the  laitldaiure,  •turn  ihall  than  |Hi  Mcb  tm- 


3.  No  panon  ihall  ba  a aanatar  who  (hall  not  haaa  altainaO  to  Cha 
aMflf  30  >aan,  and  boon  'J  >aar»  a rmaen  cf  the  8taMa,  and  who 
an^l  nut.  whan  atactad,  bo  an  inbaUtant  of  that  tiato  tat  which  ba 
aball  ho  rhoMn. 

I.  Tha  Vkw-Prwtidonl  cf  the  t'.  State*  thall  ba  PrathleWrflha 
fianalr,  bwl  ihalt  hate  no  rota,  nnleo  the;  Iw  aqaall;  diobtad. 

&,  Ttia  Senate  ,hall  i hoew  thair  other  utTh  art.  and  al«o  a invkimt 
pro  Iniipora.  )n  the  alMoncw  of  tha  V'li-e-l’rvMilaat,  or  whan  ha  thill 
aiori-iv  (he  ulHra  of  I’reaidcnt  of  tha  Ih  StatA. 

6.  The  Senate  >hall  hare  lha  aola  power  U>  117  all  linpatu-hmanU  ‘ 
when  MUina  f<<r  llul  nur|>nie,  tha*  thalt  lie  on  oath  or  afltmiatlan. 
HTwn  lha  PriMdcni  cf  ihe  (1.  hiatc*  u m«d.  lha  Thtef  Jiuthv  thalt 
pra^hle  i and  no  iiarMin  idiall  lie  naivk-ted  without  tha  uoncwrraaca  of 
two  (hinh  of  lha  mamban  nratml. 

7.  Jiulrtnent  in  <-ar»  of  imiwachmmt  thannel  aaimd  fWrthar  than 
to  rctnoral  firocn  oMoa>  and  diaquallMcailun  to  hold  and  an^,;  an; 
olftie  if  huoowr,  triM.  cw  (wuAt.  undar  tha  U.  St.ilea  •,  bnl  tha  |wrt7 
tiviiirieil  khaJI.  narrrthelAa.  ba  lUUe  and  tubject  to  IndlclniaBl, 
irUl,  juilxment,  and  pwnithnvmi,  according  to  law. 

Hit  rtoB  IV'.  I . The  tiiim.  ph^wt,  and  mannee  of  holdina  riactiona 
fiW  wniatar*  and  lapraiantatltaB.  ihall  ba  prcoaribad  In  each  uaae  Irj 
tlia  IvKtilBiura  thrmf:  but  tha  <.'on|[raM  mae  u an;  Uma.  bylaw, 
•nab*  v€  altar  eitch  rwKUlaUoaa,  aicept  aa  to  tha  placea  of  chooft^ 

Mtuuoat. 

y.  1'he  ron*Tc-w  thall  fiTTibla  at  laaal  flora  In  ewar^  T«or,  and  awch 
itierfiiyf  ihal]  le  on  the  )»t  Moodaj  In  lire-,  tuxlMB  diay  thall  by  U« 
apiiolnt  • dltl'crEtil  day. 

Sitrrnm  V'.  I.  Each  tiouia  thall  ha  (ha  Jodfla  of  tha  ateertana,  re- 
turn.. and  'iitalilit  alMD*  of  ita  own  mamh^.  and  a <f  each 

thall  lOCMBiiuta  a 1)110^101  to  do  twfnewi ; but  a tmaller  numtirr  may 
ad|uunfi  frrxii  day  lo  day,  and  may  be  authorlted  to  compel  the  aitced- 
imw  tf  aleeid  mt*u)>er«.  in  ««ch  manner  and  under  toch  panaltlet  at 
r<H.h  Hiiuw  may  pr.xl.lr. 

'i  h Hr> jitr  m\«  ileirrmlna  tl«  mica  of  lit  procerdinirt.  pnaith 
iti  mri'lwr*  (<«  ilMonlrTiy  Lwharbior,  and  with  tha  cunourTanew  of 
• wo  tturib.  etpel  a memtwr. 

S'  y.t^  h Houm;  thall  keep  a }iorna1  of  Iti  procaadlnp,  and  fiwt 
lime  i»  lima  publith  the  tama.  eace{itli'K  turh  paru  aa  may.  In  thetr 
ju.i,;<iieni,  ri*|uirc  Mt'tac*  : and  ihe  yeat  and  nay*  of  the  memlwr*  tf 
eithi  r liouta  un  any  <|u«*ti  m thall,  at  tha  daalra  of  ooa  fifth  of  duwe 
previit.  be  eniemt  on  Ihe  j.Mtmal. 

4.  Netihet  Hotue,  durluK  ilia  teialon  of  Cravewo,  ahatl,  wilhont  tha 
conMrnt  of  (he  other,  adjourn  fir  more  thnn  three  day,,  onr  to  any 
<hIm^  {dn-'e  ilian  tlutt  ffl  whkh  the  two  llotiaei  thall  be  yiiinr. 

SacTitie  V'l.  I.  The  vnatort  arid  reprreentatircs  thall  rriwlra  a 
romiientntlon  fer  iheir  trrricrttto  Iw  atcert.iinril  Inr  law,  and  pakl  not 
of  ibr  ireWMiry  tf  the  I',  hutat.  Tliey  thall  In  all  rate*,  r»«  pi  Iran- 
»oi,  fidony,  and  lorurh  <f  the  paacr.  ba  (triTlleited  from  arretl  during 
(heir  aiiemlant  e at  the  tetdtai  uf  ihc^r  retpnUra  IIuumw,  and  in  ipmii< 
to  and  retomine  from  the  tanit:  and  tor  any  ^kwcIi  or  dauate  la 
either  Moii«,  they  th*il  not  Iw  que«Uoncd  In  any  other  place. 

f . No  tmalcar  or  ret<re*eiitat|vr  thall.  durinc  tha  lima  for  which  ha 
waa  elrrtetl,  l>a  a}.pomlcd  h>  any  cird  uCHi'a  undar  lha  aulhorlty  of 
Ihe  T.  Sutra,  whi<'li  thall  htr#  been  cmaieil,  or  lha  amoluincnta 
wher(*f  thtll  Karr  l>*m  litirraied  durlnK  *uch  time;  and  no  perwa 
hnUlliw  ant  oJHea  under  the  sutn  thiail  ba  a member  of  altber 
lloute  dunoir  hit  r<aiilnHancc  Ui  office. 


j*idinenua*  on  other  billt. 

3.  Krrr*  bill  whkh  thall  hate  i>a*aad  the  llotwa  of  Rtprraaiitatiraa 
and  the  S<eiate,  tli.,11,  before  II  urt-oma  a law,  be  premie*!  to  lha 
I'midenI  of  the  I'nll**!  Stale*  ^ f ha  auprera,  )W  thall  alfn  It  ; but  If 
imi.  he  thall  return  It.  with  hit  ob)«t'il»nt,  to  that  lloute  In  which  It 
ahall  hate  nri(nmU*oi,  wtu>  thall  enter  the  otdertioD*  at  Urie  on  thair 
bmmal,  ami  prot«**l  to  rttirndder  U.  If,  afl^  tuch  rrcootiderauon, 
two  third*  of  that  H»aw’  thall  affree  lo  pa»  ihe  Ml),  11  thall  ba  tani, 
t->ceilier  with  thr  ob)ei~tlons  to  the  othW  Mouaa,  hr  which  it  thall 
tikiW>t.o  be  r«t'(aHhlert*l.  and  if  aptwoted  by  two  Uilrdt  <f  that  ltoa«, 
il  thall  Iwoma  a law.  Hul  in  all  ttirh  rate,,  tha  totca  of  luMh  lloutaa 
thall  hr  cletarminad  by  , ew>  and  nay*  i and  the  name*  of  lha  parmt 
eotl'id  for  a>^  aaaliut  the  ball  t^tall  Iw  anirrtti  on  the  loumal  of  ea<  h 
||<<u>«  rrt|wvlitetf.  If  ant  bill  thall  not  be  reiurned  d.  tha  Theaidem 
wiihin  ten  dayt  iSamUyt  atceptnl)  after  it  thall  hate  leen  peaontad 
to  him.  Ihe  tame  thall  be  a taw.  In  I ke  manner  at  If  he  had  ticned  it, 
tinir*,  the  I 'unifrfwt  by  iheix  a4)mnwiamt  praeanl  ll»  return,  in  widch 
tatr  it  tiull  run  be  a ^w . 

Krery  order,  rttoluibat.  or  totr.  to  which  tha  enrjeuTTenra  of  lha 
Sen.tte  ami  lloute  of  HeprtNenuUem  mtr  tw  iKceatary  <e»cepl  on  a 
ouotl.m  if  aiikaiminenl)  thall  l*r  t>m«nietl  to  the  I'rwttaeni  rf  lha 
Slate,;  and  tiefora  (ha  taMu  frail  lake  edert  thall  br  a|ipewTad  by 
him,  nr  IwiRff  ditapprored  by  him  ihall  be  rrtiaaird  by  two  thlnla  cf 
Ihe  Senate  am!  Huump  of  Knprewtiiatiret,  accurdlnf  to  the  rulaa  and 
ImutallmM  iiteMrrit'eil  In  thr  cate  cf  a NU. 

SarnonVIll.  Thr  Congriaa  thall  hate  powar— 

I.  To  lay  and  colla,.'i  late,,  iluiiat,  ImpoMt,  and  exrlaaa,  lopay  lha 
drfiio  and  iwottdr  for  the  romnKB,  defenre  arul  a*  natal  wrtfare  rf  tha 
|1.  Hutm]  (Hit  all  dutira,  lm|>otta,  and  rsciaoa,  thall  bo  Bntfbrm 
tliruualHml  the  I'.  Stair*  : 
y.  To  Imwtbw  rtwmry  on  (hr  credit  of  thalT.  Siaroa  : 

3.  'To  rrmilale  cornmrrce  with  foaelKn  naUatia,  and  aotanff  thr 
aerreal  Uate*,  otm!  with  llir  Indian  tribe*  : 

4.  To  eat  ,hltah  an  untform  rule  of  naiuralltation,  and  uniform  law* 
on  (he  aubloct  of  (j«Dkru)itclo*  ihrouirhout  theU.  Staiet: 

5.  Toian  fiMnat,  rcculata  tha  nuua  theraof,  and  of  fbralgn  coin, 
and  At  the  uandard  of  wvii^t*  and  nwiMuiTt . 

A.  To  prtnkla  for  ihepunldimotHtf counl*efa!(lngthaaoctiiltlMand 

rurrenl  can  rf  Iho  U-  Slate*  : . 

7.  To  rviaMph  Mt  othre*  arid  poat-rnadt  r 

a To  pro  mole  (ne  prnifTri*  of  tcicni-r  ami  oiaful  arta,  by  aacartniti 
for  limlle.!  time*,  to  authewt  anal  intmluri  the  axcliultr  rt^t  10  th^ 
reipe.  rire  wratla)(t  ar*l  diecoteTle* ; 

'i.  T»con,(l(uie  trilmtialt  ttiferlaw  to  llw  tupteme  rtmit : 
in.  Tudeflna  and  puiti*>i  pirai  let  and  frkmiet  cMnmilted  on  ih# 

tula*  c*w*oatnii»*  1 aj^tunw  on  Land  and  waier 

tv.  Torat.r  atKl  tupiawt  armte*;  but  no  apprapriahan  of  monty  to 
that  UM>  thtll  iw  for  a lnt>ip-r  irrm  than  iwo  yawn  : 

13-  To  protlile  and  ituinlaln  a Mty  : 


14.  To  make  mha  ihr 
and  oaeal  fOTvaa . 

15.  To  paoeblr  ibr  rallln(  frwih  the  mlllllA  lo  et* 
the  Union,  «upi<rr*a  iiuurrr,yl>ma,  and  ivpel  inea*kmi 


yitartiBwai  ond  fof of  tho  b1 
the  kawt  of 
ilBtta, 


|A.  To  pen<kle  fur  orpaniaimf.arminu,  and  dhoplinlnc  the  D 
tnd  ferjEortentnK  aar-b  pan  of  them  a,  may  be  rwirdayrd  In  Ihe  1 
of  the  U.  Male*.  ra*rt-*lrtc  10  Ihe  ttatm  rcepoctltWy  tha  appidntmcfit 
of  the  offiren,  artd  Ihe  auihortiy  af  (raiuuitf  the  militia  acToadinc  (• 
the  dlta~ip|ine  prearrllwd  by  fonerm  ; 

17.  To  rteiWie  au-iualte  leultlatlrwi  tot  all  coaca  whataooeer,  oetw 
mch  dwtrict  (wot  etceealind  it*i  niiUt  i^aral  aa  may  by  fa(uo  of 
particular  taatet,  and  tha  acceptanca  of  Contneo^  be««ne  the  «cau  of 
thr  dDremmeni  tf  the  V.  Suira:  and  to  eaera-iie  like  authority  over 
all  plai'a*  1 iirrhurrl  by  the  rntiarnl  tf  (he  lrdi*latnri>  of  (hr  dale  In 
which  the  *aine  thall  be,  for  thr  rrra-titn  tf  foru, madartnai,  artoiial*, 
doek.tanlt.  and  other  needful  bulUliti* ; — And 

15.  To  make  all  law*  whu-h  thall  be  itrrawarr  artd  proper  for  car« 
rylne  into  rtarutten  ilw  fuantufnc  power*,  and  all  Khar  powm  rcKnd 

thii  ctBUUtuiion  to,  the  atwarmuant  of  the  U.  Statat,  or  in  any  d»> 
pnrunant  or  officer  ibcrvof. 

SaCTtow  IX.  I.  Tha  mlfretlon  or  Importation  of  mch  nereont  aa 
any  of  tha  Maite  now  atUtlna  thall  think  pmprr  to  admit  ailall  nK  tit 
prmiUCid  by  thr  ('onaiiw  phnr  to  tha  year  IHfM  ; but  a tar  or  date 
may  be  Impotcd  on  nten  Imponaikei,  rax  racewdinc  10  dcdLir*  for  ouen 
ptreon- 

t.  l*hr  pilvIlaCF  of  thr  writ  of  We«<  nirpitr  than  not  ha  antpendad, 
unleat  whmi  in  caaea  of  rebrlllan  or  Invation  tlw  public  tafety  may  re- 
qulrr  It. 

3.  No  UI)  of  attatetdar  or  er  poaf  /<wfo  law  dull  be  paatad. 

4.  No  capitation  or  uthcr  dirret  ui  *b»tl  U*  laid,  uniat*  in  proper* 
Ikn  (e  (he  crmnM  or  enumcnuiiw,  bemndiefore  dirreted  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  las  or  duly  than  Iw  laxi  m articleBr\{>anoil  from  any  ttaka. 

fi.  .So  preference  thall  be  (iwn  by  any  remdaiinn  cf  commerce  or 

reranua  to  the  port*  of  one  uair  over  ilwtte  of  anKhrr : raw  ahall 
«aau:it  Uiural  to,  or  frora,  one  Mate,  be  obiiaed  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
dnUtw  In  another. 

7.  No  money  thall  he  drawn  from  the  tmaary,  bat  in  cnnaa^nrTww 
cf  appropnatioTM  made  b,  I aw  ; and  a nwular  Malemcnt  and  acvwuJM 
of  Ihe  receijua  md  akpcniiilum  of  ail  pubhe  tnonry  thall  be  puUuhad 
from  Ijmc  to  time. 

%.  No  litte  of  nottlHty  thall  ba  crinlrd  by  lha  U-  Stale* ' and  no 
pefton  holdinr  any  Khce  uf  |woAi  or  inut  under  Iharn.  thall.  without 
(be  content  of  the  ( uuicrrt*.  aciept  ef  anr  prownt,  rmoirnmrt,  officr, 
or  title  of  am  kind  o haicrar.  from  any  kiiir,  prince,  cm  (unrlrn  tlatc. 

■'  *■  thall  enter  imo  any  trauty,  alliance,  cw 

. (f  marque  and  iiMivtl  ,*  rein  momw 

,y  (hmx  )mi  rntd  ana  direr  com  a rartde 

. payment  of  debt*  ; pau,  any  bill  uf  atlatnder,  rm  poaf  f^o  law,  or 
U«  impalrinf  the  obUdauan  of  contractai  or  (rant  any  Utie  cf 
iMl>illty. 


4 tmpectlon  lau*  ; end  Ihe  net  jirodiw  a of  aU 


for  the  uie  <f  tiw  ireamry  of  the  1'-  Stale*  ; and  all  mcb  law*  thall  b* 
tul^'t  to  ihe  rerkton  and  codlrol  %d  the  CortaTeaa. 

.‘V.  No  date  thall,  without  tlucuntml  of  Iho  llanAiUM,  lay  any  duty 
of  torinaite.  k*ef>  truofu  or  thijw  uf  war  in  time  of  pMw.eniK  into  any 
aartemenl  K runipai  (with  aiu/lhet  Mata,  or  wiih  a fonlm  (•uwat,  or 
ni|rure  in  war,  unUts  aciuaUy  Ineaikd,  or  in  tuch  Imaujieni  dau^ 
Bi  will  not  admit  of  dolay. 

Aaricia  II. 

Rk^imt  1.  I.  *rheaiamtJve  power  thall  b*  vrdad  In  a rratldnu 
of  thr  IJ.  Statm  if  America.  Hr  thall  hold  hit  offine  during  lha  larra 
cf  flw  yeurt,  and,  toeethrr  wiib  tha  Vico.PrralilK,  chewen  for  the 
tame  tann,  ba  atrrtrd  at  fulfowt . 

V.  Each  Mate  thall  appoint.  In  torh  manner  aa  (he  legldaturv 
theaacf  may  direct,  a number  if  rlertnrr,  rnual  to  tha  whole  number 
of  tenatort  and  irprramtatirK  to  which  the  Male  may  be  cniitlttl  in 
the  CuitgfBaa  : but  no  tnutor  or  re|we»entaiire.  or  perum  holding  an 
office  of  tmM  or  profit  under  the  U-  Staler,  tluU  ba  appapitad  an 
cfactor. 

3.  ITtr  Congma  mar  drfrrmlno  the  time  of  chooaing  the  atartnrt, 
and  the  d^  on  which  ihtr  Otdl  jM  re  ihMr  rowa ; w Inch  day  ahall  be 
the  ume  tfiravghoul  the  I'niir*!  State*. 

4.  No  pertoei,  eirept  a natural  horn  cHtrm.  oa  a citinan  of  Ihe 
United  Staieu  at  ()>a  lime  of  tl>a  adoptkxi  of  Ihtat  omtlialran,  thall  I# 
aliglMa  to  the  nflVo  of  Ihetiileni . nrliher  thall  any  por*on  he  rligihle 
to  that  office  who  thall  nK  haw  aualtw*!  the  mm*  cf  (hIrty-ilTefenra, 
and  been  fourtem  yean  a raddent  wiiliin  thr  ('nitci  state*. 

5.  In  cate  of  ihr  rrmural  of  the  |‘r0U>l«rtt  from  office  or  .f  hU 

dr^h,  rrtiguatlon,  K inaialiiy  lo  dtorharre  (he  power*  and  dutie,  of 
the  taid  uiilre,  the  tame  thall  de,nl«r  on  (hr  Vice- 1 retwlem,  aiwl  the 
Congriw*  may  by  law  prorlde  for  iltr  ra*e  nf  removal,  di-aih,  tnlgn*- 
Ikon,  or  iiia'aiit, , hKh  of  the  Prewiilmt  and  V'ice  I‘Ta*lil«n»t,d«',  taring 
what  officer  thall  then  act  la  lYrti'lcni,  and  mch  offiier  thall  art 
ac>vwdue(ly,  until  the  dlaabihly  be  mnowd,  or  a thall  be 

elacinl. 

4.  The  Pmd«tmt  thall,  at  rtaird  Umca.  terrira  fur  hit  trrrU-w*  a 
rompentatloo.  which  dial  I nrllhei  be  Incraaw*!  nordiminithnldunog 
tha  period  for  which  he  dull  have  been  electcil,  and  he  thall  not  re* 
calve  within  that  period  any  otlier  araoluinani  from  the  United  Statca, 
cm  anr  of  them. 

7.  tlefore  he  enter  cm  thr  rxcruCion  of  hU  office,  hr  dull  ukr  iha 
following  oath  or  anirmation  “ I dow>lamnt)  twaur  ior  afilmi!  Out 
1 will  (iulhfully  esaeula  the  officr  of  I'rrtidant  of  the  I'nltnl  Slate,, 
and  will,  to  the  hr*i  nf  in,  ability,  prmerva,  protect,  and  dcfi.*td  the 
flannituUan  of  thr  t'niUid  Mate*.*' 


Rurnnw  11.  I.  Tlte  l‘reBlrlm(  tliall  beaemmandar-in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  if  Uie  l.'nilrd  State,,  and  of  die  inililia  <f  the  trveral 
Male*  whan  called  into  the  actual  Merirv  of  llte  I'niinl  Mala*;  he 
may  mitihe  *he  opinion,  In  wrlimg,  uf  ilie  jirincipal  otfleer  in  aw<1i 
ef  the  euemllvc  (l^^tmantt,  oyawi  any  mhrect  relating  to  tha  duilM 
of  Ihclr  ravpectiva  oifieva,  and  he  thall  have  (wnevr  to  gtani  reprlrrc* 
and  pardon*  for  oflencct  agalnat  tha  United  State*,  except  in  cma*  of 
Inuiaachmenl. 

f . Ha  thall  have  poww.  bv  end  with  (ha  edrloa  and  conaant  of  the 
Renata,  to  make  tiMW*.  protidrd  two  third*  nf  the  tenaior*  pnwenl 
concur  ; and  lie  thall  nominate,  and  by  and  wlUi  lha  advice  and  con* 
tent  of  thr  Senate,  vh  dl  appoint  amUa«aadur*,  Khar  puMic  mliuMert, 
and  cvwMul«,>i<lge*  of  the*uprrme  court,  and  all  Kheruffirei*  vf  the 
United  State*,  v^ute  at>p'*nimmu  are  rwM  herein  Mherwim  pruviclvd 
for,  and  which  thall  be  vKaMidicd  by  law  : hut  the  CorkCiTva  may  bv 
law  ve»(  (he  a|>pmn(inrtil  of  tuch  intcrMc  odi.-vrs  a*  they  ih^nk  p 

ST,  m (he  I'mildou  atone,  in  the  nxuta  ot  Uw,  . ' ' 

vwri'i-cttt*. 

.V  Thr  I’reddeni  thall  haw  power  to  fill  up  all  « wartekr,  iKaf  may 
haiqiFn  during  ihr  rrrwo  of  (hr  Senate,  by  granting  commiMkxvi 
which  diall  c-aisre  at  the  kuI  ef  Uuic  nett  malMV 


(h^nk  pii>- 

r b*4(k  <f 
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AMrrino  III.  He  tb*H,  ftwn  time  lo  time,  i^ve  le  tbe  CotifTM  ki< 
r-wTUAtlun  Cif  ihe  kinle  of  ihe  Union.  «ixl  recoiuroewl  to  their  nvwtdrr- 
Mlon  Mich  tncoMiree  he  tlwUI  iud«(v  ttecfmuy  eml  npedleni ; he 
»»<.  on  « str>*ur«tln«i7  occMef , coiivrrte  twth  IIoum^,  oretiher  of 
ihmt,  end  m cm^of  diaecrrement  between  them,  with  rM|H'Cl  to  th« 
lime  of  Mljoumment,  he  m*j  thrtn  (o  »uch  time  m be  thall 

think  nro^:  he  eheU  recvlee  emtieMidot*  eral  other  publlr  mime* 
ten  ; be  kh«ll  lake  care  IhM  Ihe  law»  be  faithfully  CMVwlcd,  and 
aiuil  cwiunlMlon  all  the  offlccf*  of  the  United  Hutm. 

hrericw  IV*.  Tbe  PrwtJdent,  Vkw>Prcald«nt,  and  all  dell  efBcwn 
of  the  I’nltnl  Statea,  ahall  he  rnnoTid  from  ofBce  on  Impeachtnont 
for,  ami  conviotfam  of,  tiMKn,  bvtbcn*  ochw  high  crlmoa  and 
iniMleineaiwn. 

Aanci-B  III. 

S wrioN  1.  Tbe  jodirlal  power  of  the  United  Htatm  ahall  be  veaMd 
Si)  one  M|i(<Mne  court,  and  in  ancb  Inlivkir  oaorta aa  the C*m|p«aa  may 
from  lima  to  time  onJain  and  eatahlUh.  The  Judaea  bcw  of  the 
Kuprvme  and  infrrior  courta,  ahall  hold  ihchr  otlkea  aurina  Rood  be* 
haettair,  and  »hatl.  at  Mated  Um«a,  rveeim  for  tbelr  fervicm  a cem> 
|ieu«ation,  which  inall  not  bo  dlmtnlaheil  durtnR  ihrir  coatlouance  In 
ofHre. 

Sar-rtnwII.  1.  Tbe  judicial  power  ahall  KKlcnd  to  all  caMa,  In  la* 
ami  n(uit*,  arlaing  unoer  thn  raiiMttntloo,  the  Uwa  of  tbe  United 
htatiw,  a^  tnutlea  made,  or  which  ahall  be  made,  vnder  their  au> 
ituiriiy  ; ^ to  ail  enwn  afl^lng  ambaaedora,  other  imbbc  niiniMert, 
and  coiHuIt;  — to  all  caaea  of  admiralty  and  maritlroeJiiriMlicUoa  j 
to  cwnirtmnlea  to  which  tbo  United  Htatra  ahall  he  a partyi  ^ to 
i^tm<r«-rd«n  between  two  or  more  aUUca  j ~ between  a ttaic  and 
cillrrm  of  anotlier  Male;  — between  dticena  of  dlilbrcot  Matea  ; — 
lirtwtwn  cltUeiMof  the  tame  tUte  clalmniR  landa  under  gran u of  dif. 
fermt  MaJet,  and  between  aaiau  or  the  ciilrcna  thereof;  and  farcUn 
uat«H,  clUiem,  or  cubjecti. 

X.  In  all  ra*e«  atfrctlng  ambaaaadort,  ether  pubUe  mlalatera.  and 
OHUub,  and  ihom  in  which  a tuit  thall  be  |iartt,  the  anpreme  court 
ahall  haTrorlRlnal  jurlidicbon.  In  all  the  other  caam  before  mm. 
liwncd,  Ihe  aupnrme  court  ihall  hare  appellate  Juriadlciion.  both  aa  to 
Uw  and  fact,  wUh  tuch  exetpUona.  and  under  tueb  ngulationi,  aa 
the  Conerraa  thaU  make. 

3.  Tlio  trial  uf  all  ciimea,  except  in  caaaa  of  Impeachment,  ahaU  be 
hr  Jury  ; and  cuch  tnal  ahall  be  held  In  the  itate  where  the  udd 
rrimr)  thall  hare  been  committed ; but  wbao  not  committed  witidn 
any  %tair,  ii>«  maJ  tliall  be  at  aucb  place  or  placea  at  tbe  CongreM 
may  by  law  hare  directed. 

SiM  lima  III.  1.  Treemn  agalnet  the  United  Stale*  thall  comlat 
•nly  In  ierying  war  ajtainst  them,  or  la  adlterlng  to  their  mem  tea, 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

%.  No  peTvm  ahall  be  conrlcttti  treaaon  nnlem  on  the  teatlmony 
of  two  wiitiewea  to  the  aanic  oteri  act,  or  so  cuofoMion  In  open  court. 

3.  Tike  ( onitrv*  thall  hare  power  to  declare  the  puniitbmmi  of 
IreaMtn,  but  no  atlaindpr  of  trrwaon  thall  work  rorrupnon  of  Uood,  or 
fof  fiature,  except  duii^  lh«  life  of  the  peraon  altalotcd. 

AkTICLB  IV. 

Sri-noN  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  ahall  beeSren  in  mch  atkte  to  the 
tnjblir  act*,  record*,  and  Judicial  nroceedinjta  of  crery  mher  Mate. 
/ii.d  ihr  ( on«roM  may,  by  mtirral  lawa,  prr«crlba  the  manner  in 
whk-h  tuch  act*,  record,  and  proe  edingi  ahall  be  |«or«d,  and  the 
eiret  l iherroC 

hai  rtoTt  II.  I.  Tberliirana  of  each  aute  ahall  be  entitled  to  all 
fKirilrre*  and  Imrounlilea  of  <iiiu-na  in  tlte  Mrwral  atain. 

X.  A piTwjo  charppd  In  an*  aUte  with  treaeon,  Wmy,  or  other 
rrimr,  who  thall  tier  from  jutike.and  lie  found  in  another  Uttr.  ahall, 
oo  (leniAnd  of  the  caccuilre  aullaJriiy  of  the  ttale  from  which  he  flifd, 
t«  driinred  up,  to  be  removed  to  iheaUM  having  jurUdicthm  wf  the 

^^.*^*0  fwwm  heid  to  aervice  or  Ubour  In  one  atate,  under  the  laws 
llMHeof,  eacai'ing  Into  anniher.  ahall,  in  rca«an|uence  of  any  Uw  or 
nt(U>«tion  |l*r*m,bcdltcha7|pid  frointueh  terviie  or  labour, but  ahall 
K*  ctrlirercd  up  on  claim  uf  tM  party  to  whom  auch  tervice  or  labour 
may  be  di.e. 

Swi-rtoa  111.  1.  New  Mktea may  be  admUied  bythe  raaipe:t  Into 
Ihit  Union  ; Imt  no  nrw  itaie  abalf  I*  formed  or  erected  within  the 
juti.4liction  of  any  other  aiaic:  nor  any  aute  be  foriued  by  the  Junc- 
liun  uf  two  or  more  aUUw,  or  part*  of  aUCea,  without  the  conacni  of 
Uie  l^datum  of  Ihr  aUiea  concerned,  a<  well  a*  of  the  (longrrwa. 

X.  The  Uancrew  ahall  have  power  to  dbpoM  of  and  make  needful 
ruirt  and  rruutaiiotu  miMciinr  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
lonclnr  (o  the  United  hUUew ! and  nothing  in  ihit  UonUiiuttui  ahall 
he  au  I oftMrued  a>  to  {in(judK«  any  clalnu  of  the  United  Sutm,  or  of 
any  |>*nicular  Mate. 

(trrriow  IV*.  The  United  Statea  thall  guarantee  torreryctate  In 
tliia  I'nlon  a republican  form  of  govrrrtmeni,  and  ahall  protect  each 
of  them  ammat  invmaion;  and  on  application  ef  the  legtvWure,  or  of 
tltr  executive  (when  the  Icglalaiure  caiinet  be  oenvened,’,  a^lnM  dm 
moMic  vltAence. 

AartcLa  V. 

The  Conirrr**,  whenever  two  tblrdt  of  both  Houace  ahall  derin  k 
nemaarv,  mill  |.r<'>>>ow;ammdmenta  In  thl«  t;oniUiution,  or.  on  the 
B^>t,licai^  of  tlte  legiaiaiam  of  two  third*  of  the  mveral  Matea.  ahall 
cad  a convniLiou  for  propoainr  amendmmu,  which,  In  eltber  cme, 
ahill  be  valid  to  all  intmt*  ana  puriKen,  aa  part  of  tKb  CooMltulkin, 
w hen  raiilivd  by  the  Irxidaturet  of  three  fourth*  of  the  aemal  Mates 
or  (it  (uuvnilbHM  In  Ihirc  fourth*  thereof,  at  the  on*  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratilicaiiun  may  he  iiropoanl  by  the  txmgrca*  i nrovtdtwi  that 
(ju  ainciKiiikmt,  which  may  ta*  luad*  prior  to  th*  year  IHtiH,  ahall  In 
any  manner  aflbrt  the  Iwi  and  4lh  claosct  in  the  Vth  tertian  of  the 
|.|  onli  te:  ami  that  no  Mate,  without  Ua  coneent,  ahall  be  deprired 
o<  It*  ciiual  MiUnge  in  the  tteuaii. 

AaricLa  VI. 

I . A n debt*  contracted,  and  engagvnamta  mined  Into,  before  the 
adoption  of  ihU  (tenatitution,  ahall  be  at  ralkl  agitlrHt  the  Uoitad 
biBic*  under  thk  ( omtltutlon  a*  under  the  ronfederatSat. 

X.  TliM  UonMliutlon,  and  the  law*  of  the  United  Siam  which  ahall 
be  mod*  in  puraaanew  tlMweof ; and  all  trr.nte*  made,  or  which  thall 
be  mtde.  under  th*  auiltmity  of  the  UnitnMtatra,  *hall  be  tbe  tu> 
ufvme  law  of  llw  land  ; and  Uie  judge*  In  every  Male  thall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  coneUiadon  or  Uwt  of  any  Male  to  ibe  eon* 
irary  notelthat-mdkng. 

3.  '1’he  acnaioT*  and  repreemtallvea  before  mmtlanrd.  and  the 
ntcinbrn  oTihe  terend  ataie  logtalalum,  and  all  executive  and  JudJ. 
cial  offirm.  Imh  of  the  I'nitad  Scam  and  of  the  teveraJ  Maxat.  thall 
te  boumi  by  oath  or  attlrniation  to  Mipfort  ihia  ('.onaiUutiuB : but  no 
reiigioua  mt  ahall  ever  be  reuuired  a*  a qualihcauoo  to  any  office  or 
public  UUM  midec  Uie  UnJten  Suic*. 

Aartcia  VII. 

The  ratiCcalion  of  the  canveoUont  of  9 aUlct  thall  be  luActent  for 


Ihe  ctUMUuDak  ef  ihla  CemtinUea  between  (be  ctalai  m ruHytag 
the  tame. 

Uone  in  ronrtatlon,  by  CheunanliiMoa  content  of  the  Stitei  prremt, 
the  17th  diij  at  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1737,  ana  of  ihe 
lodependeocwof  the  United  Stamof  Aotericathe  IXth.  lo  «lt> 
na*  wbmeof  we  have  hercviKo  ralacTtbed  oor  luimet. 

GBORU9  WANHINOTON,  Arnitfra/, 

aW  Dtfoijffram  Firgiivta,  Kr. 
[OaMimi  af  (Mr  fir$t  mttttm  andrr  (be  CMwMfidfoe,  kaU  (a  (Jte  ritu 
ef  Neve  TaHc,  (a  1789,  proweaaf  (o  Ck*  ftwftMwrreitf  U««nwrai  .Vftere, 
fx  amendmetita,  10  ef  WMok  awi^  awrr  mi*pit4,  TAew  arr  tkt  tirtt 
lU  4(f  (k«  /Whvrfiv  «BMHdiwm(«  ■,  «ad  lAm  Mvrr  rafifod  by  tkrt* 
JbmrUu,  tki  eeatfr'hdKPuwf  Maker.  ^ (kr  .Sfotre,  en  th*  IVk  o/  Drr., 
1791.  Tkr  lllh  amendment  veut  prpyaeaf  te  Ike  jfrW  ertrtea  gf  tkr 
Mr4  CengvwM,  and  irar  drrtarerf  I'a  a mraatar/rem  (k«  IVetldnM  'tf 
(k«  V.  kieie*  h both  ifonm  gf  ('Murr«*«,  dafrd  /kr  Mk  4f  Jam.  1 71M.  (u 
kanr  krm  aJefttJ  Im  (ke  cutteduftanol  mmkrr  ^ StabM.  The  IXth 
arnandnunt,  leAtca  n<a«  nmfiwf  a(  tKtJhtt  wttiiom  t(f  tk*  rarMk 
CeagroM,  nw«  odnydaf  by  tk*  rantelfuMonw  uantkrr  gf  kXafu.  im  tk* 
j^r  awnfr^  lamjnMit  matia  by  (kt  kter^ry  iff  SluU,  duUd 

AMKNDMBNTS 

To  the  rooMltQtion  of  the  U.  Stem,  rwlded  aeeordlng  to  (he  Pi^ 
rittont  of  the  3tb  Article  of  the  foregoing  ConaUtatien. 
AvncLB  I.  Coogreta  thall  make  no  Uw  retpecilng  an  cMaMlth. 
ncni  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  eacreUe  ihevwwr;  or  abridging 
tba  freedom  td  ^tech.  or  of  the  pfutt  i or  the  right  of  the  peunle 
peaceebly  to  amembte,  and  ko  petldoo  Ibe  goeemmcBt  for  a redrw  of 
gnevaacee. 

Aancu  II.  A well  regulaied  mflitia  being  nn  imary  to  the  lecurity 
of  a free  Mate,  Uie  right  of  tbe  people  to  keep  and  bear  aruit  tbaU  not 
be  Uafringed. 

AartcLB  111.  No  aoldter  thall.  In  thne  ef  pence,  be  quartered  in 
any  hooae,  without  the  content  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  bui 
la  a maaaar  lo  be  prmenbed  by  Uw. 

Aartci.a  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  aemte  In  their  perton*. 
bouae*,  pnpcri,  nd  ctfocta,  ajunat  uitrcaaauabU  acvche*  amt 
aetanie*,  ahall  not  be  riolaied,  and  no  warranti  iball  laue  but  u|md 
probable  cauoe,  npported  by  oath  or  affirmatton,  and  panicularly 
OMcribing  the  place  lo  be  aeoichcd,  and  the  poooa  or  »b>"gw  to  be 
■etacd. 

AaricLa  V.  No  penon  ahall  be  held  to  aorwrr  for  a capKal,  or 
othiTwitF  Infanaoau.  crime,  unlcM  on  a pnacmroeni  or  lodkiraeni  of  a 
grand  Jury,  except  In  com*  ariiung  in  the  land  or  naval  force*,  or  In 
the  militia,  whm  In  actual  aervlre  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; 
nor  ahall  any  penon  be  aubject,  for  the  aamr  otlknce,  lo  be  twice  put 
in  Jeopardy  or  lifr  ot  limb : nor  ahall  be  cocnnclled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a witneu  agaliiai  himaelf,  nor  be  ac}ni*cd  of  Hie,  Ubmy, 
or  p'optTty,  without  due  proce**  of  law : nor  ahall  private  prepeny 
be  tokm  for  public  uar,  without  Juat  cucnpenaallao. 

Aartct-aVl.  to  all  rriralnai  prcaecnUona,  the  acruved  ahall  enjoy 
Ihe  right  to  a epeedv  and  pubhe  trial,  by  aa  Impartial  Jury  of  tha 
aiale  and  dlatrUt  wherein  tlw  crime  ahall  Kav*  been  commuted, 
which  diMrict  ahall  have  been  previoualy  aacertaiaed  by  law,  and  to 
be  lafomod  uf  Ui«  oalara  and  catue  or  the  accusation  ; lo  be  cun- 
fronted  with  the  wtine**e*  agaiaai  him  ; to  hare  compulmry  proerw 
for  obtaining  wiinrMr*  In  hii  forour,  and  to  have  the  aiilitienri  of 
counsel  (u*  hi*  defence, 

Aancui  Vll.  In  auiU  at  common  Uw,  where  the  value  In  con* 
rrovtny  ahall  exceed  XO  duiUn,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  ihall  be 
twncTved ; and  no  fact  tried  by  a Jury  ihall  be  otharwue  re.*vamincd 
in  any  cuuxt  of  tbe  U.  Siatot  than  accortUng  to  the  rule*  of  the  com. 
mon  law. 

AartctsVIll.  Bxceadvehail  ihall  not  be  required,  nor  exrwteve 
finei  impawn],  nor  cruel  and  unuaual  punUhawm*  Inlltctcd. 

Ahtici.b  IX.  Th*  ennmeratten,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
righlo.  shall  not  be  conatrued  lo  deny  or  dkparige  othai*  retained  by 
the  people. 

AeTTn  a X.  Tbe  pgwera  not  delegated  M tbe  V.  Statei,  hy  the 
rnnatltution,  nor  prohibited  b*  It  to  the  etaiei,  are  reeerwd  lo  the 
Mate*  respecttvrly,  or  lo  the  pcopl*. 

Abtklb  XI.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  U.  State*  ahall  not  be  con* 
atnied  to  rtimdto  any  suit  in  Uw  or  equity,  com menevd  or  prteermwl 
agajnu  <mr  of  the  U.  Ktatn  by  citiioii  of  another  state,  or  by  cidacna 
or  aut^ecla  of  any  foreign  Male. 

AaricLB  XII.  The  eteituct  ihaD  meet  tn  their  reipeetlee  etam, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  Pnaldant  and  Vic*.|*rmid*tit,  on*  of  whom,  at 
IcaM,  ahall  not  be  an  hihabttant  of  the  aanic  state  with  thenueieei  i 
the;  shall  name  In  thril  ballot*  the  person  voted  for  a*  IVoaideni.  and 
in  distinct  boUou  the  person  voted  for  as  Vk-e>Fra*i<let>t,  and  ths^ 
ahail  make  dutlnci  list*  of  ail  persana  voted  for  a*  rrcslitetu,  and  of 
all  peraon*  weed  for  as  Vice-Frrsidcni,  and  of  the  namher  of  votee 
for  each,  which  lUts  they  ahall  lign  and  certify,  and  transmit  usated 
to  the  ml  of  ihe  govemment  of  in*  U.  States,  directed  to  the  Fred- 
(lent  of  the  Kcnaic.  The  Fresklentof  the  Senate  shall.  In  the  presence 
of  Ihe  Senate  ami  House  of  Keprmmuuvea,  opm  all  the  cenlitcaies, 
and  the  votm  shall  thm  be  coontsd  ; — the  peraon  havli^  the  grvaleat 
number  of  votvs  for  Frosldeni  shall  be  the  Frcaident,  if  such  number 
be  a mVority  of  Ihe  whole  namher  of  electors  appointed  ; and  If  no 
person  have  such  maiortty,  then  ftnm  the  iiertatM  laavtne  (he  htehret 
numbers  not  excewllng  inrve,  on  the  list  of  those  voteafor  a*  rival- 
dent,  the  Hmu*  uf  Kepsvsentativv*  ahall  choove  immcdiatHy  try  hallot, 
the  Fmtdciit.  Hut  In  cboodiqt  tbe  Frmtdent,  the  wMcr*  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  ibe  repreaentation  from  each  state  having  onevoiw; 
a quorum  for  this  puf^ioac  shall  consist  of  a rnctnlier  or  membm  frosn 
two  third*  of  the  uatm.  and  araiHarity  of  all  the  atstes  aboil  beweea. 
•ary  to  a ctuiice.  And  If  tbe  Hotue  of  Heywosmutiva  ahall  nM 
chootc  a FrasidcBt,  whevevv  ihe  right  of  choice  sliall  devoiw  oiMm 
them,  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  VWe- 
Frrndent  shall  act  aa  Fraidenl,  aa  In  tbe  esar  of  the  dMth  or  other 
coRMltuUonal  disalnUiy  cf  tbe  1‘rpaldent.  *11)0  person  haring  Ihe 
grcaKui  number  of  vuiesas  V’Ke.Fresident  ahoU  be  Uie  Vicwl’rostoenr, 
u aurh  number  be  a materily  «f  tbe  whole  number  of  electors  ap. 
pointed,  and  If  no  person  Mr*  a mqjorltv,  then  from  tlM  two  highrut 
numbers  on  ih*  liM,  the  Nenate  shall  choose  the  Vkw-Prvsidm:  a 
qu(Wum  (ir  the  puiposr  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber  of  stnstors,  and  a majority  of  the  whole  numbee  ihali  be  neesa- 
sory  bi  a choice.  But  no  person  conaUtuiuioally  IncUglble  lo  the 
office  of  Proaktent  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  V*tcw  iSwitdaoa  cf  tbe  U. 
htalea. 

l*hc  fact  that  the  Icj^itlaturet  and  that  alt  the 
pnnci]Htl  officers  of  the  government*  from  the 
president  downwards,  are  chosen  by  a widely 
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extended  system  of  election,  constitutes  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American 
constitution.  Any  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a form  of 
government  would,  perhaps,  be  foreign  to  our 
subiect ; and  would,  at  all  events,  be  incom- 
patible with  our  limits.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that,  as  the  suflrage  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  states  is  now  nearly  or  completely  uni-  ! 
versal,  the  legislature  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  of  separate  stales  as  of  the  Union, 
are  chosen  rather  by  the  numerical  minority  than 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  has,  it  is 
true,  been  contended  in  an  able,  though  (lartial 
article  on  the  U.  States,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Kncyclo]Kcdia  Britanuica,  that,  **  when  the 
people  have  a free  choice,  they  will  always  prefer 
merit  to  demerit."  And  no  doubt  this  would  be 
the  case  provided  they  could  readilv  distinguish 
between  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  parties 
soliciting  their  suffragea  But  how  are  they  to 
do  this?  how  are  they  to  discriminate  between 
the  tares  and  the  corn?  between  protestations 
and  realities?  between  a simulatiHl  zeal  for  the 
public  interests  and  a secret  dclenninatioti  to 
rosiiiute  them  to  selfish  ends?  Every  one 
nows  that  the  most  popular  individuals  are  not 
always,  nor  even  frequently,  the  most  deserving; 
but  those  who  can  best  contrive  to  retornmeml 
themselves,  whether  by  worthy  or  unworthy 
means,  to  the  favour  of  the  public.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  evil  that  is  {>artial)y  at  least, 
inherent  in  all  elective  systems;  but  it  be- 
comes more  obvious  the  lower  the  suffVage 
is  extended,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  electors.  'l*he  bulk  of  the  latter  can  then 
know  but  little  of  the  private  history,  connec- 
tions, and  real  character  of  the  candidates  for 
their  favour;  and  having,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  pro- 
testations and  promises,  arc  oflcn  deceived  in  the 
estimate  they  form  of  those  whom  they  choose  for 
representatives.  In  the  election  to  the  highest 
offices  such  ns  those  of  president  and  vice- 
president,  which  are  chosen  by  the  whole  Union, 
the  inconvenience  now  stated  is  not  so  much 
felt ; for,  before  a man  can  aspire  to  such  offices, 
he  must  have  been  for  a lengthened  period  be- 
fore the  public,  and  have,  consequentW,  afforded 
them  the  means  of  making  a pretty  fair  appre- 
ciation of  his  public  principles  and  conduct. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  sent  to  the 
legislature  of  the  different  states,  and  those  se- 
lected to  fill  local  offices,  the  principle  now  no- 
ticed does  not  apply.  In  these  the  electors  al- 
ways have  been,  and,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
always  will  be  caught  by  the  same  baits;  decla- 
matory harangues,  violent  party  demonstrations, 
and  specious,  though  hollow',  promises,  will  too 
friH|uentIy  succeed  where  talents,  knowledge, 
go(xl  sense,  and  integrity  are  disregarded. 

'Fhc  universality  of  the  franchise  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  frequency  of  elections,  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  public  attention  alive 
to  )>olitical  matters ; but  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
keeps  up  the  most  violent  party  contentions; 
and  too  frequently  tempts  one  or  other  parly, 
in  difficult  exigencies,  to  resort  to  unjustifiable 
pn>ceedingft.  The  tvranny  of  a majority  may 
be  quite  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a despot. 
And  where  the  government  is  so  entirely  de- 
fiendcut  on  the  democnicy,  it  dares  not  take  any 
course,  how  just  soever  or  expedient,  that  might 
clash  in  any  way  with  popular  prejudices.  In  its 
rcHuUs,  at  least,  the  vaz  populi  is  here  the  vor  Dei; 
and  it  is  very  apt  to  be  iniluenci'd  by  sudden 
impulsc.s  injuilicc  is  upl  to  be  coiimiitlcU  before 


time  is  given  for  reflection,  or  a fair  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  measurea. 
In  proof  of  what  Is  now  stated  we  may  refer  to 
the  recklessness  w*hich  the  greater  number  of  the 
separate  stales  evinced  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
traction of  debts:  and  the  still  more  shameless 
cflVontery  with  which  several  of  them  have  re- 
fused, notwithstanding  their  undoubted  ability, 
to  make  good  the  engagements  into  which  they 
bad  so  recently  entered.  The  mere  ixipulace  has, 
in  fact,  far  too  much  influence  in  America ; and 
the  government  will  never  be  secure,  nor  able  to 
act  consistently  on  just  and  sound  principles, 
till  this  influence  be  diminished. 

The  ilivisionof  the  Union  into  separate  states, 
each  of  w hich  is,  as  it  were,  a semt-imlependt*ni 
republic,  with  its  local  government  and  legisla- 
ture, has  some  advantages,  but  many  more 
defects.  It  enables  the  private  and  iieculiar 
affairs  of  the  different  states  to  receive  tiial  uro- 
per  attention  that  could  hardly  be  cxjiected  from 
a general  government,  and  tn  so  far  is  bene- 
I ficial:  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  weakens, 
j and  indeed  goes  far  to  nullify,  the  authority  of 
I the  central  government  in  the  transacting  of  the 
j public  business  of  the  Union.  The  fact  of  all 
IIS  local  and  private  business  being  transacted  at 
home  makes  each  state  ri'ganl  itself  rather  as  an 
independent  community  than  as  a portion  of  one 
great  empire.  Owing,  also,  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Union,  the  inhabs.  in  its  different  stales 
have  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other;  and 
their  interests  as  regards  foreign  countries  may 
not  unfrequently  have  little  in  common,  and  Ik* 
even  opposed  to  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
some  otnerquartcr.  What  interest,  for  example, 
can  the  Southern  States  take  in  the  question  as 
to  the  boundary  of  Maine?  and  supposing  the 
negociations  respecting  it  were  unhappily  to  ter- 
I mtnalo  in  war,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  l.ouis- 
I iann,  .Alabama,  and  other  states  along  the  (iulph 
I of  Mexico,  should  submit  to  the  burdens  and 
privations  it  would  bring  along  with  it,  for  a 
matter  in  which  they  really  have  very  little,  if 
any,  interest?  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole, 
which  is  of  importance  only  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  preten- 
sions should  be  abetted  by  those  who  repudiate 
slavery  ? 

But  apart  from  these  prominent  causes  of 
dissension,  it  seems  pretty  clear  in  the  event  of 
the  central  government  getting,  on  whatever 
grounds,  into  a dispute  with  a foreign  power, 
that  their  opponents  would  gain  a majority  in 
.the  legislatures  of  some  of  tlie  Mates,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths  faction  and 
party  spirit  might  carry  them.  'I  he  general 
opinion  is,  and  we  believe  that  it  rusts  on  a 
solid  foundation,  that  had  the  last  war  with  this 
country  been  jirolractcd  for  a year  or  two 
longer,  and  been  conducted  with  proper  vigour 
on  our  part,  it  would  have  occasioned  a disrup- 
tion of  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  latter  could  not 
exist  fur  any  length  of  lime  were  the  country 
surrounded,  like  the  European  states,  by  other 
inde]>endent  and  forniidabk*  nations ; and  even 
as  it  is  the  different  Interests  of  the  different 
stales  and  the  neces.sity  of  obviating,  in  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  of  disagreement,  obliges 
the  central  government  to  adopt  a timid  and 
tentative  policy,  and  deprives  it  of  the  greater 
; }M)rtion  of  the  weight  and  influence  it  would 
I certainly  enjoy  were  its  action  at  home  less  itn- 
: peded. 

j Even  If  a purely  democratic  government  had 
i been  more  successful  in  Anicriea  than  it  apiK’ars 
i lo  have  been,  that  would  be  but  a slender  re- 
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commendation  in  its  favour.  There  are  so  many 
important  circumstances  of  a 5i>ecial  and  pecu- 
liar character  in  the  condition  of  America,  that 
it  would  be  mah  in  the  extreme  to  infer  that  in- 
stitutions suitable  for  her  would  answer  equally 
well  in  other  countries.  The  extraordinary  fa- 
cUities  for  obtaining  wealth  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  U.  States  render  universal 
suffrage  incomyiarably  less  dan^rous  there  than 
It  wouhl  be  in  old  settled,  and  densely-peopled 
countries.  The  people  in  the  former  arc  not 
exposed  to  those  severe  distresses  and  privations 
which  they  frequently  suffer  in  the  Utter ; and 
that  incomparably  larger  proportion  of  their 
number  who  are  dependent  on  the  land  arc 
always  sure  to  obtain  a pretty  ample  share  of, 
at  least,  the  necessaries  of  life.  'Fhey  have, 
therefore,  but  little  motive  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property,  or  to  adopt  any  violent 
means  fur  improving  their  own  condition  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Certainly, 
however,  the  conduct  of^  some  of  the  states 
in  repudiating  their  debts  shows  what  might 
be  expected  from  them,  had  they  any  very  con- 
spicuous objt'Cts  of  attack,  were  distress  at  all 
prevalent.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
in  this  respect  the  .\mericans  are  at  all  worse 
than  others ; and  our  conviction  is,  that  if  we 
had  the  same  sort  of  ultra-democralical 
vornment  in  England  that  exists  in  the  IJ. 
States  our  national  debt  would  be  very  speedily 
wiped  off,  and  our  large  estates  parcelled  out 
into  more  convenient  portions.  The  Ame- 
rican institutions  are  not  very  unsuitable  for 
a country  where  property  is  generally  diffused  ; 
and  where,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fer- 
tile and  unoccupied  land,  every  industrious 
man  may  become  independent:  but  they  are 
wholly  unsuitable  for  countries  in  the  condition 
of  most  of  those  in  Europe.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  if  those  who  have  nothing  were  per- 
mitted to  legislate  for  those  who  have,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  subject  to  the  curse  of 
universal  suffrage,  a division  of  property  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence? 

The  Judidarjf  paver  of  the  United  States  resides  In  a 
supreme  court  at  Washington,  and  35  district  courts,  one 
or  more  in  each  separate  state,  and  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  supreme  court  consists  of  a chief  justice 
with  a salary  of  5,000  doll.,  and  at  present  (11^42)  eight 
associate  judges,  who  each  receive  4,500  doll,  a ynar. 
The  United  States  are  divided  into  nine  circuits,  which 
are  travelled  separately  twice  a year  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court ; and  the  circuit  cotirts  have  jurisdiction 
in  all  crimiiui  cases,  and  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount 
of  mure  than  500  doll.,  and,  in  some  coses,  exercise  a 
JurtMliction  of  .ippea)  from  the  Inferior  courts.  The  lows 
of  (he  I'niced  SuU's  are  bottmned  upon  the  common  and 
■tatuie  law  of  England ; txit  iMpital  punishments  are  less 
frequently  resorted  to  than  they  mod  to  be  In  this 
country. 

Oiitne  whole,  however,  we  apprehend  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  administration  or  justice  in  the  U.  States 
labours  under  seseral,  and  those  probably  incurable,  de- 
fects. Party-  spirit,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  free  countries, 
runt  very  high  in  America,  and  in  cases  involving  poli- 
tical considerations  jurors  are  very  apt  to  be  blass^,  and 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  are  too  often  sacri- 
ficed to  the  most  uunurthy  fecliiigt  aud  prejudices.  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  tlio  existence  of  slavery, 
the  weakness  of  the  governmeut,  and  the  turbulent  un- 
ruly character  of  many  of  the  settlers,  oppose  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  due  a<lmttustratlon  of  the 
laws  : and  the  fact  U,  that  the  most  barbarous  actions, 
and  crimes  of  the  utmost  atrocity,  are  there  fre- 
quently iwrpetmted  with  inipuaity.  lliis  weakness  of 
the  law  Veeps  alive,  and,  in  some  degree,  excuses  the 

firactlre  uf  J.ynch  lav,  ox  the  execution  of  summary 
usticc  by  the  populace  upon  individuals  whose  offences 
the  law  might  nut  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  say  whether  the  toleration  of  such  a practice,  or 
the  negation  of  all  law.  be  preferable.  Numerous  Instances 
may.  no  doubt,  be  specilit^,  in  which  notorious  offenders, 
who  would  otherwise  h.sve  escajied  all  punishment,  have, 
through  the  iuterveuLion  uf  i.yncb  law,  suffer^  tiie 


penalty  due  to  their  crimes ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ex- 
;»oses  all  Individuals  who  have,  how  undeservedly  soever, 
become  objects  of  popuUxr  aversion  and  dislike,  to  thu 
molt  serious  danger;  and  iDstancrs  have  not  been  want- 
ing, especially  in  the  southern  States,  in  which  indivl. 
duals  have  met  with  the  most  savage  treatment,  and  even 
bera  put  to  death,  for  mauifesUng  some  little  lutrrest  in 
the  Cate  of  the  blacks,  and  some  wish  to  meliorate  tlicir 
condition  I 

The  truth  is,  where  so  much  power  it  conceded  to  the 
lower  classes  as  in  the  United  i^tes,  the  adminUtration 
of  justice  must  always  be  liable  to  great  abuse.  Juries 
chosen  from  among  (he  people  mutt  necessarily  t>e  indu- 
enced  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  the  feelings  ;md  pre- 
jutiices  prevalent  amongst  the  class  from  which  they  are 
taken.  In  Great  Britain  jurors  are  selected  from  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  are  not.  therefore,  so  apt  to  bo 
swayed  by  popular  enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  that  iJia 
station,  authority,  aud  teaming  uf  the  judges  give  them 
an  influence  over  juries  which  It  were  lole  to  suppose 
should  be  enjoyed  by  such  functionaries  in  (he  U.  hutes. 
Many  of  the  latter,  Indeed,  are  chosen  fur  short  terms 
only  by  popular  election,  and  carry  to  the  judgment-seat 
all  those  narrow  party  views  that  rocommuudetl  them,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  support  of  their  friends.  It  U 
true  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  numerous  judges  In 
Ibo  U.  States.  whMe  learning  and  judicial  talent  would 
do  honour  to  any  country  ; bttt  this  Is  not,  and  cannot 
be.  the  general  character  of  this  closa  of  fuiictlonaries 
when  chosen  under  such  a system  M prevails  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Pubtic  In$tmcti(m  is  nowhere  more  extensively  dif- 
fused than  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union ; and  the  much- 
tion  in  the  common  Khools  is  of  the  best  description. 
Their  attention  to  the  ediiratlon  of  the  people,  and  the 
liberal  provision  made  to  insure  that  graml  otject,  are 
most  creditable  to  the  American  legislators.  Everywhere 
in  New  England,  except  in  Connecticut,  the  primary 
schools  are  supported  bv  a property  tax  ; and  some  of  the 
States  hare  school  fundi  in  addition,  the  income  of  which 
is  distributed  among  the  towns  In  proporiluu  to  the 
number  of  pupils  raucated.  The  common  or  public 
free  schools  are  managed  In  each  district  by  12  directors, 
chosen  by  the  people ; and  the  children  arc  taught  gra- 
tuitously, the  only  expense  being  for  books.  Each  town 
has  one  of  these  schools,  and  one  is  geocrally  establishetl 
in  every  rural  district  of  5 or  6 sq.  m.  The  lustructiou 
which  is  thus  brought  as  It  were  within  reach  of  every 
body,  embraces  the  rudiments  of  English  edm-ation,  in- 
cluding arithmetic  and  geography;  and  in  the  larger 
towns  Xatin  and  Greek. 

The  principles  of  this  system.  Its  adaptation  to  the  iic- 
culiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  its  probable 
influence  over  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 
were  set  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  in  a spe^h 
delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  lo  an  auembly  held  in  Mas- 
lacbussetti  in  1821:— **  For  the  purpose  of  public  In- 
struction," said  be,  **  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  tax- 
ation In  proportion  to  bis  property,  and  we  look  not  to 
the  question  whether  be  himself  bare  or  hare  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays : we 
regard  it  as  a wise  and  liberal  system  of  policy,  by  which 
property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  sociny,  are  secured. 
We  seek  to  prevent.  In  some  measure,  the  extension  of 
the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a salutary  aud  conserv- 
ative principle  of  nitue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early 
age.  We  hope  to  excite  a feeling  of  respectability  aud  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  tbe  capacities  and  in- 
creasing the  sphere  or  Intellectual  enjoyment.  By  gene- 
ral instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purily  the 
moral  atmosphere ; to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost ; 
and  to  turn  tne  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  tbe  denunciatioiu  of 
religion,  against  Immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a 
secu^ty  b^ond  tbe  law  and  above  tbe  law,  In  the  pre- 
valence of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral  sentU 
meot.  Wc  hope  to  continue  and  to  prolong  tbe  time, 
when,  In  the  vlllans  and  farm-houses  of  New  Emgland, 
there  may  be  uniUsturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors. 
Knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the 
public  will,  'that  wo  may  preserve  It  we  endeavour  to 

Siva  a safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  Wa 
0 not,  indeed,  expect  ail  men  to  be  plillosopbers.  or 
statesmen ; but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation 
of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  upon 
that  trust,  that  by  tbe  dUKtsion  of  general  knowledge,  and 
good  and  rirtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may 
be  secure,  as  well  against  open  riolenoe  and  overthrow, 
as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  UceoCious- 
ness.  We  rejoice  that  every  man  In  this  community 
may  call  oil  property  hU  own,  so  far  as  be  has  occasion 
for  it  to  furnish  for  himself  and  his  children  the  blessings 
of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowiedgit. 
This  celestial  and  this  earthly  light  he  it  entitled  to  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  it  is  rverv  )>oor  man's  un- 
doubted birthright ; it  is  the  great  bVssitig  which  this 
conslitulion  bus  Kcurod  tu  him ; it  is  bis  solace  in  life» 
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and  U may  well  be  hU  coiuol atlon  In  death,  that  hit 
country  itandt  pled^d.  by  the  faith  which  (t  ha<  plighted 
to  all  its  citlims,  to  protect  hU  cbildrou  from  Ignorance, 
barbarism,  and  rire.^ 

Out  of  New  Rnslaitd  an  adequate  provision  for  public 
srhools  exists  hi  all  the  pr^ulotu  states,  as  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, '&& ; and  whites  reny 
every  where  pniciire  free  eduration.  In  the  newly  settled 
Sutes  the  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
has  tieen  settled  by  Congress  t and  every  towmhip  Is 
divided  in  S6  sections  of  a so.  m.  each,  one  of  which  isap> 
propriated  to  the  support  of  scboola  The  land  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes  in  Che  new  states  K,  of  the  Mis* 
sissippl  already  amounts  to  H,<XX).000  acres.  (Sfsuirc,  I. 
819,  drc.)  We  have  previouslr  seen,  that  the  blacks  arc 
not  permitted  tu share  In  theadvantagesof  education;  and 
if  It  be  determined.  couU  aw  cosi/e.  to  rcuin  them  in 
their  present  abject  state  or  slavery,  this  regulation  can* 
not,  perhaps,  he  fairly  objected  to.  But  its  modlflca* 
tlon  or  repeal  should  certainly  precede  any  attempts 
to  improve  their  condition,  or  to  invest  them  with 
any  portion  of  the  rigliu  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
whites. 

Superior  instruction  Is.  also,  provided  for  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  partly  by  the  central  and  local  govern* 
meats,  and  partly  by  private  individuals  and  associations. 
Academies  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Union.  In  these  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern languages,  grammar,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  natu- 
ral and  moral  pniiotophy,  Ac.,  are  taught.  There  are, 
besides,  above  ITOcuUeges  and  universities,  supported  by 
different  religious  denominations  or  by  the  States ; ana, 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  but 
few  districts  oi  any  cunilderabie  extent  without  one  or 
more  of  these  Institutions.  The  principal  are  Harvard 
University,  to  Massachusetts,  Yale  College.  Id  Coooectl- 
cut,  Dartmouth  Union.  Kutger's  Colleges,  Ac.  There 
are  about  40  theological,  3f)  medical,  and  10  law  schools, 
the  last  of  which  are  much  the  least  frequented. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  ceosus,  there  were 
in  the  Union,  in  1S40  — 
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A vast  multitude  of  newspapers  and  Journals  issue 
from  the  American  press ; their  numbers,  according  to 
the  census  of  IMU.  being : — 


ruily  Nrwvfiapvti 

Nrvtpcpcn 

Hvml  and  in  wtvki*  Nrwvpapm 
I'MtodicaJ  FubUcatlwu  • 
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Dut,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  newspapers  and 
political  journals  are  more  distinguisheil  by  the  violence 
of  their  |tarty*spirit  and  outmgrous  abuse,  than  by  ability 
or  informatioii.  The  best  Euro|>ean  works  are  mostly 
republished  in  America  ; and  the  .Americans  have  them- 
selves m^e  some  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
they  have  Inherited  f^om  their  forefathers.  Numerous 
scientific  societies  are  established,  and  science  and  the 
fine  arts  have  made  considerable  prmnTss  in  the  Union. 
A vast  number  of  hospital*  and  charities  of  ali  kinds,  mis. 
tioiu,  Sunday-schools,  prison  societies,  savings’  banks, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  have  also  been  esu- ! 
l>lishe<L  I 

The  Siamting  Armp,  in  1840.  amounted  to  12.537  men.  i 
Including  H remments  of  infantry,  4 of  artillery,  2 of  dra-  | 
goons,  67  staff  officers,  and  83  medical  ntfirers.  The  I 
whole  territory  of  the  U.  .Stales  is  subdivided  into  7 mill-  | 
tary  departments,  and  2 grand  divisions,  the  head^iiar-  i 
ters  of  the  E-  of  which  are  at  Klixabrth  'fown.  New  i 
Jersey,  and  of  the  W.  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; the  gc-  ! 
neral  head-quarters  being  at  Washington.  The  |tay  I 
of  a malor-general  is  200  dollars  a month ; of  a coto-  | 
nel,  76  do. ; cA  a captain.  40  do. ; and  of  lieutenants, 
from  26  to  so  do.,  with  proportional  rnliont.  Sergeants- 
major  receive  17  dollars  ; corporals.  0 do.,  and  priratci. 
7 do.  a month,  without  rations.  No  half-|>ay  is  given. 
The  army  Is  not  a favourite  service,  which,  considering 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  facilities  of  rising  in 
all  ordinary  employments,  is  not  to  l»e  womlered  aL 
According  to  Captun  Marryatt.  (he  privates  in  the  regu- 
lar army  are  mostlv  Irish  immigrants,  Germans,  and 
deserters  from  the  English  regiments  in  Canada.  ( Diary 
As  Jmtticn,  U.  803—305.)  'I'be  native  Americans  are 
all,  however,  enrolled  in  the  militia,  which,  in  1840,  com- 
prised 1,608,962  men. 

The  .Vovol  Force  consisted,  lo  1841.  of  one  ship  of  120, 
7 of  HO,  and  3 of  74  guns ; 16  flrst-clasi,  and  2 second- 
class  frigates ; 21  sloops  of  war,  4 brigs,  8 schooners,  and 
some  steamers,  Ac.  Marryat  says.  **  It  is  impossible  not 
(u  be  struck  with  the  lieauUful  arriiiteclure  of  most  of 
Ibeie  vessels.  The  Ohio  is,  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  the 


perfection  of  a ship  of  the  line.'*  (Diary,  111.  8 iO.^  The 
navy  is  a favourite  service  ; and  the  pay  is  much  nlglier 
pro]M>rtloually  than  in  the  army:  capt^ns  receive  from 
2..VI0  to  4,600  dollars  a year:  lieutenants,  from  1.200  to 
I.HOOdo. ; surgeons,  from  1,000  to  2,700  do.;  assistant- 
surgeons,  from  660  to  1.160  do. ; midshipmen,  from  400 
to  760  do. : masters,  from  7.V0  to  l.lon  da  : and  boat- 
iwalni,  sail-makers.  Ac.,  from  800  to  750  dollars.  This 
scain  is  much  higher  than  that  In  the  English  navy  ; but, 
according  to  ('nptatu  Marryal,  the  officers  of  the  Ameri. 
ran  navy  have  not  one  cent  more  than  they  alwolutely 
require ; all  things  being  much  dearer  in  America  than 
in  England  to  a person  not  growing  or  otherwise  pro- 
ducing his  own  necessaries,  but  living  upon  bit  income, 
besides  which,  lu  a cotmtry  like  the  I'.  States,  where 
any  one,  in  a few  years,  by  personal  industry,  may  be- 
come independent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  procure  offirers  If  tliey  were  not  tolerably  well 
paid.  (Diary,  iii.  16.) 

The  Americans  are  Justly  proud  of  their  navy,  and  of 
its  gallant  exploits  during  tne  last  war  with  England. 
But  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  American  ships 
were  mostly  of  much  greater  site  and  weight  of  metal 
than  the  British  ships  which  they  captured ; and  that,  in 
cases  such  as  the  contest  between  the  .Shannon  and 
Ches^Krake,  where  the  ships  on  both  sides  were  of  nearly 
equal  force,  the  result  was  dtflbreoL  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  Americans  are  excellent  learocn ; and  the  built, 
outfit,  and  discipline  of  their  sht|)S  of  war  do  them  infi- 
nite credit.  Seamen  for  the  .American  navy  are  not  ob- 
tained by  Imprt^ssment,  but  by  voluntary  enlistment ; and, 
unless  we  give  up  the  practice  of  impressment,  it  Is  all 
but  certain,  iu  the  event  of  another  war  occurring,  that 
It  will  drive  vast  numbers  of  British  seamen  into  the 
American  service.  This,  in  fact,  it  has  already  done. 
At  the  end  of  last  war  It  was  estimated  that  about  1G.IKX) 
English  seamen  were  in  the  American  service ; so  that 
it  may  really  be  said  that  the  victories  of  the  Amcricaos 
over  Koglisn  ships  were  In  great  part  achieved  by  English 
seamen.  It  is  to  be  hop«*d  that  we  may  not.  by  obstU 
nately  clinging  to  a practice  fraught  with  injustice  and 
oppression,  so  greatly  lessen  our  own  and  increase  the 
number  of  foreign  seamen. 

There  are  7 nary.yardi  in  the  U.  States;  (hose  of 
Portsmouth.  In  New  Hamusliirc,  Chailrston,  near  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wasidngtoii  (where  all  the 
anchors,  cables,  biorki,  Ac.  nquired  arc  made),  Ports- 
mouth, In  Virginia,  and  Pensacola,  In  Florida.  Tliese 
arc  ail  small,  and  very  drlicit-nt  both  in  wet  and  dry 
dorks.  Properly  speaking,  tiie  Americans  have  no  great 
naval  drpdt,  priAiably  in  cunieqncnce  of  the  Jeaiuuiy,  as 
tu  the  place  of  Its  csublivhmciit.  wliicb  exists  among 
tiie  several  maritime  states.  (Mai  ryaU.) 

RrveHUC  and  Erpenditure,  —Tie-  revenue  of  tlie  Unitm 
is  almost  wholly  derived  from  (itr  cusumis*  duties,  the 
product'  of  the  sales  of  public  land*,  ami  the  (>t>st-office. 
The  customs*  liuties  amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  16 
to  22  mtlliou  dollars,  ductualing  ai-corditig  lo  the  stale  of 
trade,  the  maanitude  of  titr  dutie*.  Ac.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  fluctuate*  In  a still 
more  extraordinary  degree,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing 

STSTKMEsr  of  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold  in  the 

United  Slates,  ami  tiie  Amount  |sid(l  for  (be  same 

during  the  Eight  Years  vuUing  tliu  30Ui  .September, 

1940. 


Yearv 

Acre*. 

Prir«  in  fiolUr*. 

lAVt 

a.aw.w* 

S.HTV.VVS 

)S6t 

4A6A,VI9 

e.O'e'."**! 

JV.'.64,ir9 

;a’V> 

W>,t‘74,*7* 

1M7 

A.r*>i,iov 

IHM 

3,IU.*I07 

S..VVS,A»,.S 

iMa 

Ibl'J 

l.6V6.ljl7 

Total*  - 

66A42.K07 

72,2fi9,7.W 

We  may  remark,  by  tiie  war.  (hat  this  table  sets  the 
inflm-nrenf  the  exr«'**lve  over-issue  of  Iwuik  paper  in  l«3G 
in  the  cleareft  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  dej*r»'islnn 
und<*r  which  the  Union  was  lalKxiring  in  1840,  and  which 
has  not  yet  (lH42)  lieen  wholly  overcnnie. 

The  post-oiBce  reveiine  iwifely  suffices  to  defray  tiie 
ex)»en*es  of  the  ettatilishmrnt.  and  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  are  quite  inomsiderable. 

Tile  public  esiaiiUshments  of  the  U.  States  are  all  on 
the  most  parsimonious  scale  ; and  her  fleet  and  army, 
and  the  defences  of  her  principal  citlej,  are  all  quite  in- 
adequate to  repel  any  hostile  attack  with  which  they 
might  be  threatened. 

The  putilic  debt  of  the  Union,  which  amnunU*d  at  the 
close  ol  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  t.SH.7l3.(B0doUs., 
was  entirely  paid  off  in  1K36.  The  surplus  revenue 
which  accrued  iu  that  and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing was  distributed,  pursuaut  (o  the  act  of  congress. 
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among  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  on  condition  that 
U should  b«  repaid  at  certain  Intervals  by  ouarterly  ln« 
stalincnts.  But,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  difflculties  in 
which  they  have  since  been  involved,  the  payment  of  the 
lost  Instalment  hat  been  Indefinitely  post(X>ued.  Small, 
indeiHi,  as  is  the  expenditure  of  the  Union,  the  govern* 
meiit  has  latterly,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  arising 
out  uf  the  vicious  banking  system  with  which  the  coun* 
try  is  afflicted,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  Its 
engagetnenta. 

Slost  of  the  separate  states,  and  some  of  the  principal 
rliies  of  the  Union,  have  contracted  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  debt,  principally  for  the  construction  of  ca* 
nals,  railways,  or  other  lo<^  improvements,  the  erection 
of  public  buildings,  the  establishment  of  banks,  and 
other  initltutious,  &c.  Subjoined  Is  a 


STATBMBNTof  the  Debts  of  the  several  Indebted  States 
and  Cities  of  the  Union,  at  the  close  of  1840  :*>* 


RUtet,  Ac. 

Dobti  in 
Dalian. 

StoMai,  Ac. 

Dchn  in 
DoUoi^ 

Main*  . • . 

MaMOchMCtU  • 

New  York  * 

New  Jmey 
rvnnvylvania  . 
Maryland 
Vtrpuia  . * 

S.  • ari'Una  - 

AUhama 
MlMiadpfd  • . 

1/I7S..W 
6,149,197 
B0,166.V-'<t 
M3,XM3 
54.7tX.YM 
16, 109.016 
6.667,161 
3,761,734 
6O1MXM) 
10Jt.VvSW 

Kentacky 
Ohio  - 
Indiana 
Illlnou  • 
XliMouri 
Michigan 
Arkanow 
Plurida  • 
DUlTicf  of  Co* 
Iwubla 

I.7S9,I6« 
4.6<>6jnO 
14,609.476 
I3,(rf.:,433 
lS,tr.^/.Nt 
t.yw.6.67 
6,UUAUO 
3.7  V, .3*^4 

3.900.000 

1.600.000 

1 ^ ' ! Tout  • 

IVtib  of  ih«  Stitn  tar  the  United  8taU>  mrplai 
money  ilrpoaitcd  with  them  .... 

196,367,466 

tS,101,M4 

OBara  or  Crrim. 

New  York  • 

Rmton  * 

Phi1a<WI|>hU 
llaJtimovw  • 

Albany 

Troy  ... 
OncitmMi  • • 

New  OrUiuu  * 

McMMI*  • . • 

ChorloMoa  • 

DtUrri. 

9,663.Y'I9 

4JMOA7U 

69.*i,V6t 

96ixaM) 

660.1100 

1,7.66,160 

613.000 

1,14XA'H 

«t,97t.441 

ToUl  of  State  BTvd  ('ity  Dtb<»  . 

t4X,atl,M0 

Some  of  the  funds  to  borrowed  have  been  profitably 
laid  out  i but  the  larger  proportion  have,  we  believe.  i 
been  expended  on  projects,  some  of  which  will,  must 
probably,  be  a total  loss,  while  others  will  yield  little  or 
DO  revenue  fur  years  to  come.  But  their  injudicious 
outlay  docs  not  certainly  afford  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Michigan,  Missiasipipi, 
Louisiana,  and  other  states  who  have  proceeded  to  re* 

riudlate  their  debts.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  ever  heard  of 
n the  public  conduct  of  nations  more  cmlrely  profitgate 
and  Audaciously  viUanous  than  this  repudiation.  Neces*  . 
sity  may  cnm|>el  a state,  as  well  as  an  ludlvhliMl,  to  be- 
come iMnkrupt ; but  the  n'pudUtting  Americ.'in  states 
have  no  such  excuse;  they  are  all  but  entirely  free  from 
the  liurden  of  taxes  ; and  the  smallest  sacrifice  on  their 
part,  such  as  the  Impositiou  of  a small  internal  duty  on 
spirits,  tobacco,  or  some  such  articles,  consumed  within 
tnclr  limits,  would  enable  them  to  (iure  all  their  engage* 
nients.  The  truth  is.  that  their  dishonesty  is  glaring  and 
barefaced,  and  admits  neither  of  palliation  nor  excuse. 
The  pretences  they  have  put  forward  in  extenuation  of 
their  ropery,  serve  only  to  set  it  in  a still  more  striking 
point  of  view.  What  is  It  to  the  capitalists  who  made 
them  loans,  whether  they  exi^nded  tnem  judiciously  or 
employed  honest  agents  ? That  was  their  own  private 
aJikir  { and  to  decline  paying  their  just  debts  on  such 
flimsy  grounds  Is  the  climax  of  knavery.  We  regret  to 
have  to  state,  that  our  countr)-men  are  urge  creditors  of 
the  states  who  have  repudiated  their  debts;  and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  the  experience  they  have  now  had 
of  American  honour  will  make  them  more  cautious  how 
they  trust  to  It  on  future  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
state  that  several  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  have 
treated  the  doctrine  of  rcpudUtlou  with  contempt,  and 
have  honourably  distinguishcil  themselves  by  thrir  ad* 
hereiicc  to  their  engagements  : and,  seeing  the  disgrace 
that  will  be  brought  upon  the  Union  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  repudiating  states,  the  central  govemmeot  may.  it 
Is  to  be  hoped,  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a seuse  of 
their  duty. 

Religion. — No  particular  form  of  religion  Is  established 
by  law  In  the  u.  States.  Each  sect  supports  its  own 
ministers,  and  provides  for  Its  own  religious  instruction. 
Subjoined  Is  on 

Acrot’KT  of  the  Churches  nr  Congregations,  Minis* 
ters,  Communirants.  Ac.,  belonging  to  the  principal 
Religious  Bodies:—  [See  top  of  next  col.] 
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ShoSm 
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Uitloricol  A'o/fer.  — The  first  English  srUlement  in 
this  {tart  of  America  was  made  in  Virginia,  by  a private 
compuny.  in  1607 ; and  during  ttw  civil  wars  and  subse- 
quent period,  the  pop.  of  the  states  was  successively 
augmented  by  numbers  of  Puritans  from  the  mother 
country,  who  settled  In  New  England.  R.  Catholics  in 
Maryland,  defeated  Royalists  in  Virginia.  Ac.,  with  num- 
bers of  Swedes.  (Germans  and  others.  The  settlement 
of  the  several  colonies,  down  to  1776,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  took  place  ns  follows  : — 


Colonin.  1 HrttM.  {;  Colonin.  Seuled.  { 

1 - - 1 1607  1 

t New  Hampablxw  • i6Y3  j 

9 New  Jmey  16Y4 

4 Delaware  ■ • , lrt7 

6 UaMorhuMUa  • tOYM 

6 Marjland  . | ]>>33 

7 C««UMk’tlcut  • 1 Vt3i> 

6 1’roTtdenee  « 

Khode  Uland 

9 North  ('amlina  • 

10  New  Vrwk  ipre* 

vlou.lv  l>utrh) 

11  South  Carultna 
W Pntii^vlvanla  • 
13  4it«-.T4jla 

k;s6 

ir.36 

luV) 

IA64 

1*.70 

1(,6Y 

17.13 

The  delegates  of  the  above  colonies,  afierwards  called 
slates,  signed  the  memorable  Declaration  of  IndeiM-nd* 
cnceoti  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  since  which  the  following 
states  hare  been  added  to  the  Union : — 


Slate*.  1 AddnI. 

! Sute*.  , Added.  | 

14  Vrrmoni  • 

16  Tcnn»«ee  • 

IC  Kentocky 

17  Ohio  ... 

15  Loukiana  . 

19  Indiana 

YO  MbalaalpfH 

1791 

1796 

1799 

t!«M9 

IHU 

IMId 

IS17 

Y1  lmno4i 
Ti  Alat,ama  • * 

S3  Maine 
Y4  MtiBoart  • 
t6  Michigan  . 

86  Arkomoa  • 

IMIS 

D1I9 

IhYO 

IMA) 

1636 

1S3C 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  givine  in  this 
place  any  exposition  of  the  causes  whi^  led  to 
the  revolutionary  war,  or  any  account  of  its 
prt^eaa.  The  attempts  of  the  English  minister 
to  imiiosc  duties  on  certain  articles  iin|>ortcd 
into  Aincrica,  were,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  contest.  But  though 
these  attempts  had  not  been  made,  wc  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  who  suppose  that  the 
struggle  could  have  been  much  lunger  delayed. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a powerful  and  rapidly 
CTowing  country,  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
rantic,  should  have  continued  to  submit  to  have 
her  governors  appointed,  and  her  intercourse  with 
other  countries  regulated  by  England.  At  a 
certain  suge  of  their  progress,  all  great  colonies 
must  separate  from  their  mother  country;  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  American 
revolution  is,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  take 
place  without  opposition  on  our  part.  We  de- 
rive quite  as  much  advantage  from  America, 
now  that  she  is  independent,  as  wc  should  have 
done  hod  she  continued  to  be  a colony ; and  we 
do  this  without  being  obliged  to  keep  up  ex- 
pensive nnnaments  fur  her  defence  and  pro- 
tection. 
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It  will  always  be  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Kngland,  that'sbc  was  the  virum  mater, 

that  she  bred  and  sent  forth  the  men  who  es- 
tablished this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness, 
iiiit  it  would  be  invidious  to  attenmt  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison  between  the  English  and 
Americans  of  the  present  day.  l*hat  their  cha- 
racters have  diverged  considerably  is  certain. 
Nor  Is  this  to  he  wondered  at,  seeing  the  ex- 
tremely different  circumstances  under  which  the 
mother  people  and  their  descendants  have  been 
placed.  The  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  latter 
both  stand  prominently  forward;  and  may  be 
easily  ntid  Katisfactorily  accounted  for  by  those 
who'fuirly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  inhabit,  and  the  institutions  under  which 
thev  live. 

Tt  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  iMnk- 
ruptcy  and  mischief  occasioned  by  her  w'orthless 
banking  system,  and  the  disorder  it  introduces 
into  all  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  country, 
only  affects  her  prosperity  in  a very  slight  degree. 
’l*he  latter  is  essentially  bottomed  on  agriculture, 
or  rather  on  the  faclluy  with  which  all  classes 
may  acquire  tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  citizens  tmu-, 
like  Antaeus,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  diffi- 
culty, fall  back  upon  the  land,  and  gather  new 
vigour  from  its  embrace.  The  merchants  and 
ship-owners  in  the  great  towns,  the  speculators 
in  banks,  railway  and  canal  shares,  Ac.,  may  be 
ruined,  the  local  governments  may  be  reduced 
to  a disgraceful  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  even 
the  federal  government  be  involved  in  the 
greatest  difficulties,  withoutaffecting  the  elements 
of  the  national  prosperity,  or  having  any  mate- 
rial influence  over  the  condition  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people.  In  this  respect  America  | 
diliers  from  most  other  countries;  but  it  is  to  be  | 
observed,  that  this  difierence  depends  w'hully  on  j 
natural  circumstances ; it  Is  not  occasioned  by  : 
any  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  ' 
or  any  peculiar  excellence  in  their  government 
or  institutions;  but  is  merely  a cunse4|uence  of 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  inhablL 

Besldri  those  already  refrrrrd  to,  « e have  contuUod 
a ^at  number  of  works  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
among  which  may  be  S]>ecifled  that  of  Do  TocquevUle, 
Dc  la  Mmocraltc  rn  Amiriqut,  a work  (hat  li.-u  iHren 
praised  far  beyond  its  merits ; Lttlret  tur  L'  A$n(riqtu  du 
Sord,  by  Chevalier;  The  Introductory  Di$cour$e  to 
IVardens,  Sintistieal  Account  of  the  U.  State*,  ifc.  tfC. 

US.S T.  {See  OaKNKV  andSHSTLANo  Islka.) 

UNTKKWALDKS,  one  of  the  Four  Forwt  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  near  the  centre  of  the  confed..  In 
which  It  holds  the  filh  rank  ; between  lat.  ¥P  40'  and  4“^ 
N.,  and  long.  8®  and  .W  R.,  having  W„  Lucerne ; N.,  the 
same  cant.,  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne ; P...  Uri ; and  S. 
the  Ilcniese  Ot>erland.  Area,  estimated  at  to.  m. 

in  22.571,  all  It.  Catholics;  and  of  wnum 

12.3>>R  belonged  to  Cp;ier,  and  10,203  to  lA>wer.  Untnr- 
Walden.  The  territory  consists  principally  of  4 valleys. 
Inclosed  by  mountains  of  various  heights,  the  loltiest 
uf  which,  the  Titlls,  rises  to  nearly  ll.OUO  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Two  streams,  called  Aa,  hardly  deserving  tlie 
name  of  rivers,  flow  into  the  l.ake  of  Lucerne;  and 
there  are  several  imall  lakes,  and  numerous  cascades. 
The  climate  Is  lempentc,  particularly  in  the  E..  where 
various  kinds  of  fruit  are  grown.  The  valleys  and 
lower  hilU  afford  fine  pasturage;  which  makes  cattle 
breetlitig  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhaJts.  The  cattle 
are  small,  but  a good  cow  is  estimated  to  yield  .t  profit 
of  from  50  to  lOO  florins  a year  to  the  owner  ; and  about 
10,000  he-id  of  rattle  are  annually  depastured  in  the  can- 
ton. The  cheese  of  Vnterwaldeu  is  reckoned  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  Emmenth.il ; and  a good  deal  is  sent 
into  Italy.  In  gnotl  years  the  value  o?  the  cheese  ex- 
ported frojn  the  valley  of  KngrltierK  anmiinti  to  about 
40,no«»  fl4>rlns.  Agriculture  is  comparativelr  neglected  ; 
imd  corn,  to  th«  value  of  at  least  I20,i>00  iforins,  has  to 
l»e  imported  from  Lucerne.  Tho  vine  does  not  succeed  j 
ntid  the  place  of  wine  U supplied  l»v  liquors  mode  from 
diRcteiii  ft  uiu.  Tlic  forcsU  are  a chief  source  of  wealth  ; 
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a good  deal  of  timber  and  fuel  being  exported.  Pine 
and  fir.  uid  after  these,  beech,  oak,  and  cho,  are  the 
principal  trees:  the  extensive  forest  of  Kvrrvatd  has 
lurmed  the  line  of  separation  between  Che  republics  of 
I.owrr  or  N..  and  L-pper  or  S.,  L'oterwalden,  ever  since 
the  12th  century.  Mining  and  manufactures  are  Insig- 
nificant : some  linen  thread  Is,  however,  spun  In  the 
valley  of  Kngelbcrg. 

In  both  parts  of  the  canton,  the  constitution  is  wholly 
democratic.  Upptrr  Uuterwaldcn  consists  of  7 com- 
munes, all  the  male  inhobs.  of  which  abuve  20  years  of 
age  meet  In  a general  assembly,  exercising  the  sole 
dein>erative  and  legislative  power,  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  at  the  cap.  Sarnen.  The  executive  body,  consist- 
ing of  14  principal  functionaries,  chosen  by  the  general 
assembly,  and  other  mems.  appointed  by  the  different 
parishes,  exercises  all  the  high  judicial  and  other  func- 
tions, except  in  case  of  capital  punishment ; when  the 
triple  eomncil,  an  assembly  composed  partly  of  special 
delegates,  must  pass  sentence.  Lower  L'nterwalden  con- 
sists of  13  communes.  Its  general  assembly  Is  similarly 
constituted  ; but  Its  government,  carried  on  at  Stans,  the 
cap.,  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  canton,  being  conducted  by  a great  variety  of 
councils  and  assemblies.  Public  education  Is  every  where 
very  backward.  Both  parts  of  the  canton  have  but  one 
united  voire  in  the  Swiss  diet ; they  contribute  3S2  men 
to  the  Swiss  army,  and  1,907  &.  a year  to  the  federal 
trea.tury. 

Untcrwalden.  with  Uri  and  Schwyti.  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Swiss  Confederation  early  in  the  14th 
century ; but  little  worth  notice  has  occurred  in  Us 
subs^uent  history,  ext*ept  that  the  inhabs.  of  Lower 
Lnterwald«>n  made  a vigorous  oppoiition  to  the  French 
revolutionary  tro<ms  in  1798.  for  which  they  suffered 
proportionally.  ( Picot  g Siattsi.  de  la  Sui4$e ; Ebel,  tge. ) 

UPSAL.  or  UPSALA,  acltv  of  Sweden,  rap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Sala,  by  which  it  is  divided  Ihto  two 
parts,  37  ro.  N.  by  W.  Stncabolm.  Pop.,  4,500.  **  Up- 

sala,  built  on  a gentle  height,  and  part  of  the  adjoining 
plain  In  a very  level  and  fertile  country.  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  old-fashioned  cities  In  Europe.  'Ilic  view 
on  approaching  U l#  very  fine:  an  old  red  palace  on  the 
hill,  occupied  by  the  goremor  of  the  prov..  with  the 
newly-finrshed  univeriity.buildingi  glancing  white  be- 
side. and  the  grey  towers  of  the  cathedral  rising  calmly 
over  both,  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  place,  as  siwn  by 
the  distant  spectator,  beyond  that  of  any  town  we  had 
yet  visited  in  Sweden.  If.  on  entering,  this  city  loses 
somewhat  of  Its  dignity,  still  its  brn  >d,  quiet  streets,  and 
its  strange  old  houses,  generally  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco,  or  of  wood  paint^  red  and  roofed  with  turf,  im- 
pressed us  at  once  as  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  cha- 
rarter  of  this  favoured  retreat  of  science.  ’ (Bremnrr,  II. 
299.) 

Only  a few  of  the  inhabs.  are  engaged  In  manufactures, 
or  in  the  little  trade  carried  on  by  tho  river,  on  which  a 
steam  navigation  is  kept  up  with  Stockholm.  The 
greater  number  depend  tor  support  on  tho  University, 
the  principal  in  the  kingdom.  This  establishment  was 
founded  by  Steno  Store  in  1478,  and  modelled  on  tho  uni- 
versity of  raris.  It  was  warmly  patronised  by  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  was  partly  educated  in  it.  At  a subsequent 
period,  however,  it  wa.i  transferred  to  Stockholm,  but 
was  again  restored  to  Upsal  by  Charles  IX.  It  has  long 
enjoyed  a very  extensive  relebrlty,  and  Is  at  present  at- 
tended by  from  13.V>  to  ICW  pupils,  though  of  these  only 
from  800  to  900  may  l»e  residwt  at  any  one  time.  Thus 
in  the  winter  session  of  1k37.  the  l.'idrersity  had  In  all 
1,376  students,  of  whom  874  were  resldt»nl.  (K  theentira 
number.  2>'>9  attended  the  theological,  305  the  legal.  142 
the  medical,  ,ind  4ii«  the  nhllosophical  classes.  Tha 
stiKlents,  like  those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  lodge  in 
the  town.  Their  average  expenditure  may  be  estimated 
at  about  30/.  for  the  session.  As  many  as  1.50  students 
are  maintained  free  of  expense  from  endowments  left  by 
Gustariu  Adolphus.  The  public  lectures  are  all  gra- 
tuitous, and  but  few  private  lectures  are  atleuded.  The 
bnMures  commence  in  October,  and  continue  till  Christ- 
mas. when  there  is  a G weeks’  vacation,  after  wldch  they 
are  resumed,  and  continue  till  May.  Noftxed  number  of 
years'  study  is  prescribed  for  a degree,  the  rule  being,  that 
a candid.ite  may  obtain  it  os  soon  as  he  can  paas  the  re- 
quired trials,  which  few  attempt  till  they  have  studied  In 
the  university  for  some  years.  The  puidlc  examinations 
are  not  very  formid.ible ; bnt  those  which  have  first  to 
• bti  gone  through  privately  with  ea<  li  professor,  are  con- 
ducted with  great  ilrictness.  I’rlnted  lists  of  the  stu- 
dents and  proft-ssori  are  published  every  year  : the  forimr 
are  divided  into  k o^iKrns.  named  from  uifTerent  Swedish 
provs.,  each  of  which  has  on  inspector,  enratHr.  librarian, 
/fee  In  the  lists  for  a recent  year,  there  appi-sr  4 then- 
logical.3  Jtidicial,  >5  minlical,  and  14  phUnsophirai  pro- 
fessors.inall  26  :b(‘sides  19  adjuncts,  and  24dormt*.wilh  A 
muslr  director,  and  masters  tor  tJerman.  French.  Knclish, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding  Ac.  Most  of  the  professors 
lecture  ill  their  own  houses.  None  have  a salary  of  mure 
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than  3IW.  a yoar,  and  many  have  much  let<.  The  Unlvcr.  about  7,0(MX  but.  ii»cli»dUi|t  the  ttitnarb*.  IlOOO.  fAam- 
■ttjr  rrvrniK'i  amout  to  about  I3O.OU0  thalers  banco  a year,  voidi.)  lit  fortiHrationt  arc  a good  ipcdmen  of  toe  mi« 
A |iroftfftior  who  has  conthui^  in  office  for  the  tpace of  80  llury  works  of  the  Uth  century,  lit  old  castle  now  forms 
years,  ts  allowed  to  retire,  with  the  title  of  Kmcrltus,  part  of  a Carmelite  convent,  in  which  and  in  the  churches 
and  enjoys  his  salary  during  life.  The  new  university  is  are  several  fine  works  by  Haphael  and  other  dlstlngalthed 
a handsome  attd  spacious  edifice,  built  of  freestone.  In  the  artists.  Urbino  has  an  ancient  ducal  palace,  which,  like 
Florentine  style  of  architecture.  Most  part  of  it  has  the /'afoaxo /f/8aisf,  Is  a large  and  fine  building  ; a new  ly 
been  devoted  to  two  splendid  halls,  one  on  the  first  story  built  cathedral,  with  a rich  chapter  and  archbishopric  ; 
ibr  the  prindp^  library,  and  another  on  the  second  for  a university,  with  about  200  students ; a college,  hospi« 
oratorios,  the  conferring  of  academic  degrees,  &e.  The  tal.  semlna^,  an  auociation  called  by  the  singular  title 
ground  floor  Is  occupied  by  rooms  appropriated  to  MSd.  s of  Academia  A$$urditorum,  and  a court  of  primary  ju- 
tmt,  until  very  lately,  the  library,  comprising  lOO.OOO  rlsdictlon.  But  the  legate  and  other  chief  autbortties  of 
vnluroes,  romuned  in  the  old  university  building.  The  the  legs,  of  Urbino  and  Prsaro  reside  at  the  latter  town, 
greatest  curiosity  In  this  coilection,  Is  a manuscrint  of  Urbino  is  celebrated  for  its  brass,  manufketured  to  the 
the  four  gospels,  called,  from  iu  silver  letters,  the  Code*  value  of  about  14.000  crowns  a rear.  (Awrmg's 
/(rgmievs,  supposed  tu  be  a copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  It  has  4 annual  fairs,  and  markets  on  Wedne^y  and 
mode  by  tMunilas.  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  in  the  4th  Saturday. 

criiturr.  Much  controversy  has  existed  among  the  Among  other  illustrious  individuals,  Urbino  has  to 
learned  as  to  the  cUararters  in  which  this  famous  codex  boast  nf  navlng  given  birth  to  Kaphael,  hence  called  by 
ts  written : especially  whether  it  be  In  those  used  by  the  | the  Italians  kaflhello  d’Urbino,  unquestionably  the 
Godis  of  M<Fsla,  aticesturs  of  the  present  Swedes,  or  in  ^ greatest  painter  of  modem  times,  lie  was  bc^  on 
the  Frankish  ldi«nn.  At  all  events,  however,  there  can  | Good  Frimr,  I4K3,  and  died  at  Home  In  IftSO,  on  the  an* 
be  no  doubt  of  iU  high  antiquity  ; It  is  admitted  on  all  niveriary  oi  his  birth,  at  the  early  age  of  37  — a wonder* 
hards  not  to  be  l.\ter  than  the  6ch  century,  and  may  be  of  fully  brief  space  in  which  tn  have  attained  to  such  match- 
the  4th  or  Ath.  while  it  certainly  has  the  further  advan*  | less  proficiency,  and  to  have  completed  so  many  great 
togo  of  having  been  translsteil  from  the  original  Greek.  ' works,  lliis  w‘as  alio  the  birthplace  of  Bramante,  one  of 
Tnc  c(k1cx  was  fuiiud  in  1-V97,  in  the  library  of  the  Bene*  the  greatest  modern  architects,  a relative  of  Raphael ; 
dictinu  abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia ; and  having  of  the  machinist  Zabaglla,  and  other  distln^'ulshra  per- 
fuund  its  way  (whether  hunestiy  is  doubtful)  into  the  sonagi's.  (Rampoidii  Coi^er't  Italy, ^c.) 
library  of  Isaac  Vossius,  was,  uu  bis  death,  purchased  U lil.  a canton  of  Switzerland,  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
for  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  2Ai>f.  by  the  Count  Coiifed.,  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
de  la  Gardir,  who  presented  it  to  the  university.  (CWe,  3(/  and  H.  long.,  having  N.  Schwytz  and  the  I*akn 
Iv.,  173,  Hvo.  eu.)  of  Lucerne.  E.  Glarus  and  me  Orisons,  S.  TeMln,  arid 

Iti  the  some  edifice  are  preserred  a beautiful  cabinet,  W.  the  Valais,  the  Bernese  Uberland,  and  Unterwalden. 
presented  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  by  the  city  of  Augsburg  Area  estimated  at  83<  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1(437,  40.6A0,  all 
in  l«h)7,  and  the  large  ebest,  scaled  and  left  by  Gustavus  Horn.  Caths.  The  canton  consists  mostly  of  one  prin* 
111-,  with  Instructions  that  It  should  not  bo  opened  till  clpol  volley,  that  of  the  Reusi,  Into  which  several  others 
50  rears  from  the  day  uf  hU  death.  The  prescribed  open  laterally;  and  tlic  whole  ore  shut  In.  except  at  the 
period  expired  during  the  past  April  (1S42) ; but  we  have  N.and  3.  extremities  of  the  canton,  by  lofty  and  generally 
nut  Icamt  whether  the  clicst  has  been  o{»ened.  Here,  ' impassable  mountains.  Among  the  mountains  comprised 
also.  Is  a botanic  garden,  and  a museum,  in  which  is  . in  this  canton  Is  the  celebrated  St.  Gothard,  the  passage 
a fine  statue  of  Liunwus  by  Bystrom.  This  university  1 across  which  is  the  principal  route  from  Italy  into  K. 
has  hail  many  celebrated  individuals  among  its  professors,  Switzerland.  The  transit  trade  by  this  r<^  was,  and 
esperialiy  in  the  department  of  Natural  History  ; among  i perhaps  still  is,  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  tn- 
others  may  be  spemfled,  Lintnrus,  Bergman,  AfSelius,  nabs,  of  Uri.  Various  other  lofty  and  remarkable  sum- 
&c.  mils  are  included  in  the  ranges  surrounding  the  canton. 

The  cathedral  Is  an  imposing  edifice,  though  built  only  Hie  principal  river  is  the  Reusi,  which  riMs  in  Mount 
of  brick  : in  some  respects  its  appearance  is  similar  to  | St.  Gothard.  and  after  a course  usually  N.,  through  Uri, 
that  of  Notre. Dame  at  Paris.  It  is  3.50  feet  iu  extreme  i in  its  whole  length,  fnlli  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  near 
length,  with  a lofty  nave  and  a magnificent  altar.  The  Altorf.  “ It  U,"  says  Inglla,  '*  a remarkable  river,  not  for 
Sw^ish  monarch!  were  formerly  crowned  in  this  cathe*  | the  length  of  its  course,  or  the  volume  of  its  waters,  but 
<UhI.  and  here,  also,  they  arc  mostly  interred.  Ainoug  | for  Its  extraordinary  rapidity,  far  exceeding  (hat  of  the 
the  numerous  tombs,  the  most  interesting  is  (hat  of  Gus*  Rhone;  and  the  magnificent  scenery  on  its  bonks.  Its 
taviis  Vau;  distinguished  in  every  station  of  life,  and  whole  course  is  a succession  of  cataracts;  and  in  the 
equally  great  as  a legislator,  a warrior,  and  a politician,  short  space  of  4 leagues,  its  tnciirution  Is  no  less  than 

I. innarus.  also.  Is  entombed  iu  this  cathedral,  and  the  2,5(10  ft.  1 ” {ln^lt$'$  Switzerland,  p.  loa)  Besides  the 

house  is  still  shown  which  he  occupied  in  the  Cow  n.  Iy«ke  of  Uri  (the  S.  extremity  of  that  of  Lucerne)  there 

Except  the  cathedral  and  university  buildings,  Upsal  are  numerous  imall  alpine  lakes  ; and  the  canton  is  a gKH>d 
hns  no  other  remorkalile  edifice ; but  It  has  somo  public  deal  visited  by  strangers,  both  on  account  of  Its  lulilime 
walks,  on  one  of  which  a fine  oi>eIisk  has  tx'en  erected  to  scenery  and  (he  historical  interest  attached  to  it  as  tlie 
the  memory  of  Gustavus  Adol|>hus.  It  is  themetropoli*  land  of  Tell,  said  to  have  been  a native  of  BUrgten,  near 
ton  see  of  Sweden,  and  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  scm>ul,  Altorf. 

a ensmographic,  and  other  scitmtific  societies.  The  pastures  of  this  canton  are  very  superior,  and 

.About ‘im.  K.  is  Old  Ups.\l,  a mere  village  of  huts  these  and  their  cattle  constitute  Che  entire  we.tith  uf  the 
round  .in  old  church,  the  origin  ofwhich  Is  lost  in  remote  I inhabs.  A good  many  cattle,  tended  by  Bergamesoue 
ajitiquity,  but  which  certainly  was  once  dedicated  to  the  > cowherds,  are  sent  thither  from  Italy  to  fe^  during 
w<»r»h1pof  Odin.  Near  it  are  some  remarkable  tumuli,  summer.  The  ciieesc  of  the  canton  is  in  high  repute; 
and  many  curious  antiquities  h.ive  been  dlsrnrercd  In  but  it  It  not  extensively  produced  ; and  the  stock  of  sneep, 
the  ni-ighhonrhood.  {Vote,  iv. ; Rrnnner'i  y.rcur$itmt,  goats,  hogs,  Ac.,  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants 

II. ;  Diet,  Gittg.  •,  I'oynge  dc  deu*  Francais.  nc.)  oflhepop.  Agriculture  U entirely  negU'cted.  “Through. 

LTM'ON  ON  .SF.  VEKN,  a market-tow  n aiul  par.  of  out  the  whole  of  the  upper  {>art  of  the  volley  of  the  Heuss 

F.iighind.  CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Perslinre,  on  the  Severn,  and  in  the  vole  of  Ursern.  not  one  stalk  of  any  kind  of 
liere  ertused  by  a stone  briilgn  of  G arches.  9 in.  S.  j grain,  nor  one  cultivated  vegetable  of  any  kind,  is  to  be 
Worcester,  Area  of  par.,  3,1  iO  acres.  Pup.  of  do.,  in  seen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  th.Tl  these  might  be 
Istl, '2.343.  The  town  is  neatly  built  with  well-pavetl  j suecestfuUy  cultivated.  The  vale  of  UrM-rn  is  liriter 
streets.  The  church,  rebuilt  in  175H,  is  a handsome  sheltered  than  almost  any  port  of  the  Ktigoitlnc,  and  is 
structure.  The  living,  a valuable  rt'ctory.  worth  979/.  a ' less  eleTati*d  than  many  other  parts  where  rye  is  grown 
year,  is  in  the  p,itrunage  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  I abundantly,  where  other  grain,  even  wheat,  ts  not  a 
The  U.iptisti,  and  (rther  sects,  have  alio  places  of  i failure,  and  where  all  the  haovlier  vegrtabiesare  plentiful, 
uorsliiu.  .A  charity  school  for  16  girls,  founrieil  and  en*  { AImhiI  2 leagues  lower  down  than  Aiidcrnat,  the  valley 
liow-eit  m I7P<,  to  which  a boys'  Khool  w.vi  attached  in  : widens.  Cottages  arc  sprinkled  liereond  there,  and  nosr 
1797,  has  iM'en  incorporated  with  *2  national  schools,  1 and  then  a hamlet ; still,  however,  gnus  only  was  to  be 
sup|>orte<]  by  voluntary  contribution.  A subscription  teen.  1 taw  many  warm  stripes,  and  even  little  plains, 
library  hat  Ix^'n  fouiuh^l.  The  river,  which  is  navigable  | along  the  river  side,  where  wheat  and  vegrtabfes  coukl 
thus  tar  lor  vessels  of  100  tons,  hat  a commtxitous  wharf,  have  lanm  tucct-cilully  cultivated  ; but  I still  continued 
ami  a good  hiulxxir  for  barges.  It  has  no  manufacture  to  tr  n>t  carts  laden  with  Hour  and  potatoes.  As  I de- 
of  any  Importance;  but  a considerable  trade  is  carried  ' .aTnded  still  lower  in  the  valley,  the  scenery  ix'rame 
on  in  com.  m.-ilt,  coals,  Ac  ; f.nd  a good  deal  of  cyder  is  more  varied  and  more  beautiful.  Uhnrming  meadows 
brunglil  here  forshipment  from  iiererordami  other  parts,  lay  by  the  river  side,  prettily  dirersilieii  by  cluin{>s  of 
A manor  court  it  held  cHCoilon.xUy,  and  petty  trttSuns  walnut  and  pear  trees  ; and  cottages  and  hamlets  thickly 
onre  a fortnight.  Upton  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  dotted  the  slopes.  Altorf  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
1 hiring  the  civil  wars.  It  adhered  stniitly  tn  the  rojal  orchardi  ; y»*t  even  here,  where  the  clmmte  is  mild,  and 
«anse.  >?.irkct-slay.  Thursrbw  ; fairs,  four  times  a year,  wliere  the  or«llnary  fruits  enme  to  great  petfiftton, 

I'lt  B1  N<  I (.an.  l.'rh.nunt  Itorlrnte),  a fortified  l(»wn  of  srari'cly  an  ear  of  c«»m  is  to  he  seen.**  (InffUs,  p.  KM5. ) 
Ccntnil  iMly,  in  tite  Pap.il  Slates,  cap.  leg.,  and  formerly  This,  however,  does  not  originate  in  any  waiitof  iiulustry, 
of  I lie  dm'tiy  of  its  ow  n name,  on  a mountain  ne.ir  the  but  in  w hat  is  most  probalily  a w-el|.fnund«-«1  com  Irtlon 
M.-tauro,  fibril.  S.W.  Pesaro.  i'oi*.  uf  the  town  only  l on  the  part  of  the  iuhab.,  that  it  is  oiusi  advoatagcvui  fur 
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them  to  con&oe  their  auentton  to  the  Ureedinit  And  dr< 
)Muturlfig  of  cattle,  and  to  Import  their  com,  flour,  amt 
other  proviiioQA,  and  tuch  manufacturnl  goodt  aj  thej 
do  not  produce  In  their  cottaget.*  The  dcTatUtioni  of 
the  late  war,  and  the  conttructloo  Napoleon  of  the 
route  orer  the  Simplon,  by  dirertinr  a contiderable  por. 
linn  of  the  travelling  and  trantU  trade  carried  on  thrtWb 
thii  canton  Into  a new  channel,  have  been  eepecially 
hotUle  to  tti  intereatt.  Several  metallic  oret  are  met 
with,  and  Picot  (p.  237.)  entuneralet  a long  Hat  of  valu- 
able mineral*  found  on  Mount  St.  Gothard  ; but  mining 
Indiiitry  U quite  Inrignificant. 

I'rl  fa  lubdtvided  Into  two  dlatricta,  Uri  and  Urtem: 
Altorf  la  the  cap.  The  conatitutlon  la  atrictly  democratic. 
The  legislative  power  reside*  in  the  General  Assembly, 
romp<»ted  of  all  the  male  pop.  above  20  years  of  age. 
which  assemide*  every  year  on  the  6r*t  Sunday  In  May. 
to  choose  the  cantonal  council  of  41  meros.,  to  which  is 
coiifhU-d  the  direct  executive  power.  There  are  several 
inferior  ctMincils  for  separate  departments  of  service. 
Koch  district  bus  its  own  assembly  and  tribunals  ; and  in 
the  cap.  is  a tribunal  of  appeal,  composed  of  15  mems., 
and  presided  over  by  the  ia$tdamman.  The  communes 
are  ireiierally  too  pi>or  to  support  public  schools  all  tho 
year  round,  and  education  is  very  backward  ; no  librariea 
or  litfNrary  societies  worthy  of  notice  e-xist  in  the  canton. 
'I‘hc  inhabs.  are  under  the  ecclestastkal  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chur:  they  are  roostir  of  the  German 
stock,  though  In  the  $.  an  Italian  dialect  it  spoken. 
Contingent  to  the  Swiss  armr,  236  men  ; do.  of  money  to 
the  federal  treasury,  I.IM  rr.  a year.  This  canton  1* 
Biippose«l  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  urws.  or  wild 
bull,  which  formerly  inhabited  its  valleys  in  great  num- 
bers. Uri  WAS  one  of  the  three  canton's  which  revolted 
from  the  (ierman  empire  in  I3ft7,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Swiss  Confed.  It  was  a principal  theatre  of  war 
la>tv«nm  the  French  and  Austrians.  In  1799~-1S00.  (Tii- 
cot,  Stnltti.  dr  !a  Suiur,  .Vc.) 

UllUGUAY,  or  BANUA  OBIENTAL.  a republic  of 
South  America,  between  lat.  30^  and  35^  S.  and  lung. 

and  W,  ; having  N.  Brazil,  E.  and  .S.  the  At- 
l-intic  Ocean  and  the  lestuary  of  tho  I..a  Plata,  and  W. 
tite  Uruguay  river  (tee  nn/e,  p.  .M7.).  by  which  It  it  se- 
iarated  from  the  Argentine  or  La  Plata  territories.  It 
s of  nearly  circular  form,  and  is  supposed  to  embrace  an 
urc4  of  above  200,000  aq.  m.,  while  Us  pop.  it  not  sup- 
posed, Indians  lnclude<C  to  exceed  150,000,  or  at  most 
VOO.raiO.  1(  is  but  very  little  known.  The  coast  presents 
the  asiKcct  of  a low  flat  plain,  without  wood  of  any  kind, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  quite  level  in  appearance 
with  the  water.  Inland,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
N..  the  country  Is  Intersected  by  many  hill-rauges  alter- 
natinc  with  valleys  traversed  by  considerable  affluents  of 
the  iJruguay.  In  this  territory,  the  humidity  of  the  soil, 
w hich  it  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  is  corrr*ct«‘d  bv  the 
Pam[»ero,  a remarkably  dry  wind.  Tlie  climate  of  Ifru- 
guay  is  proverbially  healthy,  and  It  is  evident  tliat  the 
tiiiom-ts  of  the  pop.  must  arise  from  the  mode  of  life 
followed  by  the  settlers,  or  from  political  causes,  and  not 
from  nny  cfeflcient  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  other  natural  or 
necessary  cause.  It  Is  divided  Into  9 dept.,  and  poasesses 
3 principal  towns,  .Monte  Video,  La  Colonia.  and  Maldo- 
nado, 15  small  towns,  and  H hamlets,  without  including 
estanclai  or  farms,  and  ranchos  or  cottages.  Monte 
Video,  having  a better  port  and  as  good  a government, 
bids  fair  to  become  a city  of  greater  trade  and  wealth 
than  Its  opposite  rival,  Buenos  Ayres.  (Forits  trade  and 
that  of  the  republic  generally,  see  the  art.  Monts  Video.) 
(Jrugtiay  Is  an  integral,  not  a federal,  republic : it  formed 
a prov.,  under  the  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  till  1821.  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Brasilians,  ano  incorporated  with 
Brazil  under  the  title  of  Prov.  CIsplatina.  In  1H25,  how- 
ever. it  declared  itself  Independent ; and  its  In^pen- 
dence  was  recognised  in  )A2rt  by  a treatv  between  Brazil 
and  La  Plata.  (Sec  Mr.  ScarUU'$  S.  Amm'ca,  52—56.) 

UUUMF.A,  OORMIAH,  or  SHAHKE,  a town  and 
considerable  lake  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbiian.  The  town 
stands  in  a fine  plain,  watered  by  the  Shar.  Am.  W.  the 
lake,  and  65  m.  S.W.  Tabriz.  Its  pop.  has  bera  roughly 
estimated  at  12.(XX).  It  Is  fortified  witn  a strong  wall  and 
dnep  ditch,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  from  the 
rivL-r.  Though  supposed  to  be  the  Thrbarma  of  Strabo, 
U is  said  to  possets  no  remains  ofantiquitr  worth  notice : 
it  has,  however,  been  rarely.  If  at  all,  visited  by  receot 
European  travellers. 

'I'he  lake  of  Urumca  or  Shahee  was  visited  by  Major 
Rawliuton  so  late  as  IH38.  **  It  extends  al>nve  a aegreeof 
lot.  ill  length,  and  Is  abouf  l-3d  of  that  distance  iu  extreme 
breadth-  I'he  greatest  depth  of  water  that  it  found  In  , 
any  part  it  four  fathoms,  the  average  is  about  two  fa-  | 
tlmins,  but  the  shores  shelve  to  graaiully  that  this  deMh 
is  rarely  atuhied  within  2 m.  of  the  land.  The  tpreifle 
gravity  of  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  which  it 
retains  in  solution,  Is  so  great,  that  a vessel  of  100  tons’  , 
buTd»*n  hatadraught  of  no  more  than  3 or  4 feet.  This  i 
heavIn.-Bs  of  (he  w.-itnr  prevent*  the  lake’ from  being 
much  afT-cted  by  storuii,  which,  from  Its  extreme  shal- 
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lowness,  would  otherwise  render  Its  navigation  danger- 
ous. A gale  of  wind  raises  the  waves  but  a few.feet ; ami 
as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed-  they  subside.  It  is  an 
old  opinion  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are  too  salt  to 
support  animal  life.  No  fish,  certainly,  are  found  in  It, 
but  the  smaller  clast  of  zoophytes  are  met  with  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  The  islanw  In  the  lake,  until  laudv, 
were  barren  and  uninhabited ; but  the  largest  lust 
recently  colonized,  and  settlements  on  the  rest  have  been 
proposed."  (Grog.  Jomm.  x.  7.  Ac.) 

Cin  the  B.  side  of  the  lake  Is  the  village  of  Shlshewan. 
the  residence  of  a Persian  prince,  Melik  Kasim  Mirza,  a 
brother  of  the  late  shah,  wno  has  adnpte*!  in  every  par- 
txular  European  habits  and  pursuits.  He  has  built  a 
palace  in  the  European  style,  near  which  he  has  etta- 
I blitlifd  mullierry  gardens  for  the  culture  of  silk,  a farm 
yard,  a glass  work,  a pottery,  looms  for  weaving  cvuuii, 
silk,  and  worsted  goods,  and  various  other  kind*  of 
manufactures.  He  has  also  built  a vessel  of  100  tons, 
which  he  employs  In  tradlns  on  the  lake ; on  which  alto, 
he  contcmplaten  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 
(For  further  particulars,  tee  Rawlmmn  im  Grog.  Jownt. 
X.  Ac.) 

USHANT  (Fr.  Omrtutnf),  the  most  W.  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  France,  forming  a portion  of  a group  near 
the  W.  coast  of  Brittany,  dep  Finisterre.  In  lat.  48^  2A' 
H"  N.,  long.  5°  3'  W..  26  m.  W.N.W.  Brest,  lu  area  it 
about  2 sq.  leagues,  and  its  pop.  rather  exceeds  2,0(0.  It 
is  difficult  of  access,  but  is  tolerably  fertile,  affording 
pasture  to  a good  many  sheep  and  horses.  It  has  a vil- 
lage, several  hamlets,  an  old  castle,  and  a small  harlmiir 
frequented  by  fishing  boats.  Sir  Kdward  Hawke  b tally 
defeated  a French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cunflans,  off  the 
coast  of  this  island.  In  1750.  Owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  two  of  the  British  ships  accidentally  got  ashore, 
and  were  lust.  At  a later  period,  on  the  27tli  July,  177^, 
an  Indecisive  action  took  placo  off  the  island  between  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel,  who  had  been  second 
In  command  In  the  farmer  action,  and  that  of  the  French 
under  C^uot  d’Orvilliera 

USK,  a pari,  and  inun.  bor  . market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  nund.  Usk.  co.  Monmouth,  on  the  Uik  ; here 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  5 arrhet.  nearly  In  the  centre 
of  the  Co.,  12  m.  S.W.  Monmouth.  The  modem  bor., 
w hich  is  more  extensive  than  the  ancient,  has  an  area  of 
4U)  arret,  with  a pop.,  in  |a31,  of  1,160.  'I'he  town  is 
: neatly,  but  irregularly  t^It,  the  houses  being  mostly  de. 
tachetl  and  Interspersed  with  gardens  and  orchards.  It 
is  indifferently  paved ; and  down  to  a recent  (>criod  was 
not  lighted.  Tlie  church,  which  belonged  to  an  am'ient 
priory,  appears  to  have  been  creeled  In  the  Norman 
period.  It  was  originally  cruciform,  but  has  been  very 
much  altered ; the  sq^uare  embattled  tower  now  at  Its  E. 
end,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in  its  centre ; its  in- 
terior contains  little  worth  notice,  except  an  inscription 
on  a brass  pUte,  which  has  not  yet  beim  satisfactorily 
explalnerl.  The  living,  a vicarage,  worth  2.5(V.  a year,  it 
In  the  gilt  of — Williams,  Ktq.  Here,  also,  arc  chap^'ls 
for  Inuepondents,  Wesleyan*,  and  K.  Catholic*.  Over 
the  market-pUce  it  the  town-hall,  a handsome  building, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort ; at- 
tai'hed  to  which  is  a lock-up  house  for  the  custody  of 
prisoners  till  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the  co.  gaol.  The 
educational  establishments  comprise  a free  grammar^ 
school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1624,  to  which  a writing 
school  has  since  been  attached  ; a national  school  for  Itotn 
I sexes,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ; and  alms- 
' houses  for  24  inmates.  Near  to  the  Utter  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  priory  previously  alluded  to. 

" Usk  it  increasing  not  only  from  natural  Increase 
of  pop.,  but  also  from  the  beauty  of  Its  situation,  at- 
tracting persons  of  Independent  pn^rty  to  build  ccKUgr 
villas  in  Us  vicinity.  It  hat  a small  manufacture  of 
Pont-y-pool  japau  ware,  which  employs  4 or  5 hands,  and 
It  the  only  one  remaining  In  this  p«rt  of  the  country,  the 
trade  having  removed  to  Birmingham.  It  has  no  other 
trade  peculiar  to  it.  and  very  little  of  any  kind."  (Pari. 
Bound.  Rrport,)  Most  part  of  the  inhabs.  are  engaged  in 
husbandry  and  salmon-fishing.  The  earliest  charter  of 
the  bor.  tlates  from  13£W;  but  It  has  not  lieeo  govertipd 
for  a long  period  by  this  or  any  other  charter.  The  local 
authority  Is  vested  in  a portreeve,  chosen  annually : a 
recorder,  2 baiUffk,  4 contUblet,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  burgesses.  It  Is  associated  with  Newport  and  Mon- 
mouth, in  returning  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Total 
electors  for  the  three  bors.,  in  1839-40,  1,304.  Quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  ore  held  here,  as  well  as  a court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  a court  leeC  twice  a 
year. 

Utk  it  a place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have 
formerly  b«n  of  much  more  Importance  than  at  present. 
On  an  eminence  adjoining  the  town  are  the  exteiuive 
remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  mo»t 
considerable  structures  of  it*  kind  in  the  country.  It 
came  through  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  into  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  was  the  favourite  re»ifirm'« 
of  liichard  duke  ol  York,  nephew  of  Henry  VI..  whose 
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«on«.  Kdward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  were  bom  vltbln  Ua 
wmIU.  At  a anliccqumt  |)crlod  it  tx'kmgi'd  to  the  EarU 
of  i'rmbroiie ; aiid  la  now  the  property  of  Uiv  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Market-day,  Thuraday;  fain,  four  ttrnca  a year,  for 
wool,  horaea,  cattle,  and  (^lary  ; and  once  a month  for 
cattle  only.  {Bfoutifs  qf  EngUtni  and  H’aiet  j Pari, 
and  Mnn.  Bound.  Hrpt.'\ 

USKUP  or  SCOPIA  (an.  Scopi\  a conaiderable  town 
of  Rurouean  Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  can.  Sandjiock, 
on  the  river  of  ita  own  name,  a tributary  of  the  Vardar,  : 
llOm.  N.W.  Salonica.  Ita  pop.  la  eatimaicd  at  about 
10,000.  It  haa  a |To<k1  many  handaoroe  moaquea.  Greek 
chiirrhea,  &c. ; but  ita  atreeta,  though  wide,  are  Qlihy  in 
the  eatreme.  It  it  the  aee  of  a Greek  archblahop,  and 
haa  aome  maniifarturea  of  leather.  A Turklah  garrtaon 
la  stationed  in  ita  old  dilapidated  caatle. 

USTIUG  (VELIKI,  or  ‘the  Great’),  a town  of 
Kuaala.  gor.  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Joug  and 
Souchonla,  trfbutariea  of  the  Dwina,  about  4d0  m. 
from  the  White  Sea,  and  WO  m.  R.  by  K.  Peteraburg. 
Tlila  town,  though  In  ao  remote  and  deaolate  a r^on, 
baa  K,U00  Inhaba.,  and  la  the  aeat  of  a conaiderable  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  haa,  according  to  Pnasart, 

3 r4thrdmla  and  W {>ar.  churchea,  many  of  which  are 
built  of  atone ; and  aeveral  private  buildinn,  and  a large 
exchange,  art*  of  the  aame  material.  It  haa  numeroua 
ta!low,  aoap.  candle,  leather,  and  tile  fartorios.  with  aaw> 
milU,  aixl  aome  jewellery  and  sliver  works  : bin  Its  trade 
ia  chiefly  in  com,  lard,  luicn,  ahip  timber,  and  aail  doth, 
Ita  merehanta,  who  trade  with  ine  Siberian  lowna  gene- 
rally. aa  (kr  aa  Klachta,  were  estimated.  In  IWO,  to  pos- 
seaa  an  aggregate  capital  of  JHg.OOO  roublea ; and  the 
town  revenues  are  estimated  at  30,000  do.  a year.  A 
large  annual  fair  la  held  hero  on  the  Hth  July.  (Pouart, 
Kaisfrth:  Russland.) 

UTICA,  a town  or  dtv  of  the  U.  States,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  atate  of  New  York,  on  aloptog  ground, 
gmtiy  rising  from  the  Mohawk  river,  and  on  the  line  of 
tlie  Krie  canal,  83  ra.  N.W.  Albany,  and  iNOm.  N.  by 
W.  New  York.  Pop.,  In  UHO,  13,873.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out ; the  atreeta,  which  generally  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  are,  In  aome  iaslancea,  shaded  by  rows  of 
trees  ; and  the  luiusea  are,  for  the  moat  part,  handsome 
and  aubftantially  built.  The  Erie  Canal,  which  loter- 
aecu  the  town,  la  emssed  within  ita  IlmiU  by  several 
bridges,  and  here  unites  with  the  Chenango  canal,  which 
opens  a communication  with  the  Susquehannah.  Utica 
has  above  a doten  churches  for  diflerent  religious  bodies, 
some  of  which  are  large  and  costly  edifices.  It  haa  aUo 
a lyceum,  and  various  superior  public  and  private  aca- 
demies; a mechanics'  association  for  the  promotion  of 
manufactures,  Ac. ; a yoting  man's  association,  with  a 
library  and  reading-room  open  to  the  public ; an  appren- 
tices' library,  a theatre,  and  nums'rous  religious  and 
charitable  Institutions.  Its  situation,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  has  made  Ulim  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  Increasing  commerce ; and 
ft  has  numerous  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
Joint-stork  associations,  its  manufactures  are  also  exten- 
sive and  various ; and  It  Is  In  the  centre  of  a district  which 
is  well  supplied  with  water-power,  and  In  which  there  are 
manufactories,  with  power-looms,  for  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton and  other  cloths,  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  Ac. ; 
with  saw-mills,  grist  and  flour-mills,  Ac.  In  1836,  tlx 
weekly  and  two  monthly  periodical  publications  were  Is- 
sued In  the  town.  It  also  derives  considerable  advantage 
from  its  being  at  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Utica  and  8che. 
nectady  raUrund,  77  m.  hi  length,  opened  in  1830,  and 
from  another  railroad,  68  m.  in  lei^h,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  Syracuse.  In  1794.  Utica  was  an  incon- 
siderable village;  and  so  late  as  1890,  Its  pop.  amounted 
to  only  3,973  i but  the  Erie  canal  having  been  opened.  In 
1833,  Its  Bubeeouent  increase  has  bera  astonishingly 
great.  It  was  incorporated  as  a town  In  18|7.  and  as 
a city  in  1838 ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
charter  by  which  it  is  erected  Into  a dty,  the  licensing 
of  shops  and  houses  (br  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  is 
expressly  prohibited  I We  are  unable,  bowerer,  to  say 
whether  tnls  prohibition  has  been  practically  carried 
Into  efliMrt-  In  the  list  of  businesses  In  the  town,  in 
183.1,  we  observe  31  inns.  (EnefC.  Amnicana  t New 
York  (iat^-ttrrr;  Amrriean  Almanac,  IMI-43.  Ac.) 

UTRECHT  (an.  Vttra-Trqiectttm),%  t:\ij  of  Holland, 
cap.  prov.  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  Old  Rhino,  by  which 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  30  m.  S.  Iw  K.  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  44.000.  |r  is  oval-shaped,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  situated  towns  in  the  kingdom,  being  built  on  an 
undulating  tract  of  land,  more  elevated  than  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  nt>d  having.  In  conseqiierwe,  a drier 
and  purer  atindiphere.  The  country  iramedlately  around 
is  finely  wooded,  and  well  sprinkiod  with  farm-houses 
and  cottages.  Fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  seen 
Instead  of  unvarying  green  pastures  ; and  the  novel  spec- 
tacle presents  Irself  of  rivers  ahd  canals  flowing  b»*low 
the  general  level  of  the  rour^try.  and  not  almve  It  on  the 
tups  of  mnuTKis,  as  elsew  here  lu  HoHutd.  The  approocii  to 
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Utrecht,  from  Amsterdam,  is  very  fine,  being  throiigh 
a long  avenue  of  lime  trees,  which  forms  a favnurite 
public  walk.  The  city  was  formerly  di-fended  by  lofty 
brick  walls  ; but  these  are  now  broken  and  disiruuitled, 
and  the  old  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  bomic- 
oardt.  Since  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Uclgium, 
however,  some  outworks  have  been  tbr«.)wn  up. 

Utrecht  has  an  antique  appearance,  many  of  the  houses 
being  built  in  the  Gothic  style:  as  hi  other  Dutch  towns, 
the  material  for  building  Is  mostly  brick.  Mr.  Jacob  says, 
“ The  streets  are  more  regular,  tbe  houses  more  mo- 
dernised, and  tbe  squares  more  spacious,  than  In  other 
towns  of  Holland.  In  some  of  the  streets  there  are 
Canals,  or  rather  branches  of  the  Rhine,  for  though  they 
soon  terminate  in  stagnant  canals,  they  have  here  some 
motion.  The  water  Is  so  far  below  the  level  of  the 
thoroughbres.  that  the  wharfs  on  its  sides  have  doors 
opening  to  a kind  of  caverns  under  the  streets,  in  which 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  find  habitations.'’  (Tour  in 
Gcrmanff,  4^.  p.  46.) 

The  line  public  walk  called  the  &Iall,  on  the  E.  side 
of  tbe  town,  about  3,000  yards  in  length,  is  dtvidi^ 
into  alleys  by  rows  of  llodeti  trees.  The  caihetlral. 
formerly  a fine  edifice,  has  been  so  much  dilapidatwl 
that  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  tower  remain : the 
last  Is  wholly  detached  from  the  other  parts,  leaving 
room  for  a wide  street  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  nave.  It  must  have  be^  originally  larger  than 
York  Minster,  but  lets  elegant,  being  mostly  consIructM 
of  brick.  The  transepts  arc  shut  up,  and  the  only  f>or- 
tioD  at  present  in  use  is  the  choir,  fitted  up  in  a pUiln 
manner  for  the  Presbyterian  service,  though  U has  some 
flue  monuroeots.  The  tower  is  a huge  square  structure, 
888  ft.  in  height ; and  from  its  summit  the  view  extendi 
over  a wide  extent  of  country,  comprising  many  citU*i, 
towns,  and  villages. 

Utrecht  has  a celebrated  university,  founded  In  MTC 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  which  ranks  next  to  that  of 
l.eydrn : U has  6 faculties  and  19  professors,  and  Is 
I attended  by  about  600  students.  The  university  build- 
ings have  no  outward  show,  but  they  comprise  a va- 
luable library,  a pretty  good  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  extensive  collections  in  anatomy,  pathology.  Ac.  ; 
espcciallrnneof  boaiitifully-eaecuted  mndolt  in  coloured 
wax.  luU  city  has  also  aniuired  distinction  from  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  superior  schools.  It  has 
a museum  of  national  agricultural  implements,  esta- 
blished In  a fine  building,  once  the  rasraenoe  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  but  this,  according  to  Hr.  Chambers,  is  on 
inferior  collection.  It  has  also  a tribunal  of  commerce, 
an  acadaniT.  founded  in  1778,  which  gives  prises  for  the 
best  memoirs  on  scientific  subiects,  a branch  of  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Public  Good,  a mint,  the  machinery  of  whicb  Is 
partly  wrought  by  air-pressure,  Ac. 

Utrecht,  being  in  the  centre  of  a populous  agricultural 
district,  is  more  bustling  than  the  small  Dutch  cities  in 
general.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  axwl 
other  woollen  stuffr,  velvets,  linen  fabrics,  silk  twist, 
fowlina-pleces,  nins,  Ac.,  with  bleacbtng-grounds,  sugar 
and  salt  refineries,  brick  aitd  tile  worlu,  Ac.  It  sends 
6 deputies  to  the  provincial  states.  I^e  fkmoiis  act, 
called  tbe  Union  of  Utrecht,  declaring  the  independence 
of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  was  signed  here  on  the 
I9th  of  Jan.  1679;  and  tbe  treaties  of  Utrecht,  which 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  were  concluded  here.  In  1713  and  1714. 
Among  other  oistinfulshed  indivtduaU,  Pope  Adrian  VI.. 
the  preceptor  of  Charles  V.^  was  a native  of  this  city. 
(^4rri6«T,  Guide  du  Rkhti  Ckamber$'  Tour  m 
land:  Diet.  G/qg-.  4c. ) 

UTRERA  (an.  laturge  Verieulum\  a town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  SevTlIe,  cap.  dlstr.  on  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Cadis,  14  m.  S.K.  MvUle.  Pop.,  according 
to  Mlflano,  I l.OAO,  but,  according  to  Capt.  8cott,'l6.00o, 
mostly  agriculturists.  “ Utrera  stands  In  tbe  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  that  may  be  considered  the  first  step  from  tbe 
marshes  of  the  Guadalquivir  towards  the  Honda  Moun- 
tains, 13  m.  distant  to  the  R.  A slight  mound,  that  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Is  embraced  ^ an  ex- 
tensive circuit  of  dilapidated  walls,  doubtless  omred  thi* 
inducement  to  build  a town  here  ; and  these  walls,  some 
parts  of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  in  a tolerably  twrfect 
state,  appear  to  be  Roman,  though  tbe  castle  and  Its  Im- 
mediate outworks  are  Moorish.  The  town  is  Urgi*.  and 
not  walled  In  ; the  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  a plen- 
tiful stream,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  running  water 
within  sevend  miles,  rises  near,  and  traverses,  the  ploco.” 
(Scott’a  Honda  and  Granada^  ii.  141,  143.) 

It  has  a spacious  square,  3 par.  churches  (one  of  singu- 
lar architecture),  various  convents  and  hospitals,  a good 
town-hall,  prlsou,  cavalry  barracks.  Ac. ; and  near  It  is  a 
convent,  resorted  to  by  a great  concourse  of  devotr-es 
during  a festival  which  lasta  eight  days  from  the  8th  oi 
September.  The  bulls  bred  in  the  vicinity  are  the  mmt 
ferocious  of  any  In  Andalusia  ; and  a conilderaide  trade 
is  carried  on  here  In  cattle  and  horses ; it  has,  also,  some 
manufactures  of  hats,  scMp,  kiarch.  wax,  and  leather,  lu 
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(U  vtdolty  arc  tone  productlre  salt  tprinjrt.  Utrera  It  an 
important  mliUory  wMt,  being  at  the  divergence  of  trve. 
ral  crnti  roadt.  Tito  French,  when  ndvimclng  upon 
('aiiis  in  made  ttrenuou&  rfTorta  to  reach  it  before 
the  Spanish  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque; 

but.  being anticipaird  lijr  tlie  latter,  t'adia  was  prevented 
fnnn  failing  itilo  their  bauds.  {Scott' § tU»»da, 

Mt^iano.) 

UTTOXETER.  a market  to«-n  and  par.  of  England. 
CO.  Stafford,  huud.  Totmonslow,  near  the  Dove,  which 
is  here  crossed  bjr  a hn<-  stone  britlge  of  stx  arches,  con- 
necting the  cos.  of  Stafford  and  l)erby.  Area  of  par. 
8,920arres.  Pop.  of  do.  iti  1H3|.4.K<>4.  The  town,  17 
m.  W.  by  8.  Derby,  stands  on  a hill  sloping  tow.irds  the 
river,  and  consists  |irinci|>aUy  of  thrr«>  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  in  its  centre.  With  the  cxceptitMi 
of  the  tower  .and  lofty  spire,  which  arc  ancient,  the 
church  has  b^^en  recently  rebuilt : the  living,  a r«-ctory. 
worth  13<y.  a year.  Is  in  ine  gift  of  the  dean  ajid  canons 
of  Windsor.  Here,  also,  arc  several  dissenting  cha|>els. 

It  has  a fri-e  school  for  U boys,  founded  in  ) '>hH  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen.  A native  the  town,  celebrated  by  .Sel- 
dcn.  t'amden.  and  idhers  for  the  extent  of  his  mathema- 
tical and  iuiliqii.irian  learning;  a nsliuual  school  sup- 
ported by  siitiscription  ; almshouse-*  fur  12  Inmates;  a 
fund  for  the  appnnUiceship  of  poor  children.  *c.  Petty 
sessions  arc  held  weekiy  by  the  co.  magistrates.  The 
hardware  inamifaclure  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  are  numerous  iron  forges  in  the  vicinity.  Owing 
to  the  fertility  of  tlte  surruundmg  country.  es|>ccially  the 
rxi-ellem-e  of  the  pastures  along  tlie  Dove,  the  market 
held  here  for  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  is 
one  of  tiie  Ik-sI  in  the  county.  It*  irasle  is  facilitated  by 
thet’aldoQ  canal,  which  joins  tlie  Trent  and  Merse)' 
canal,  coming  within  a short  distance  of  ih**  town.  Mar- 
ket d.ay,  Weti.  Fairs  10  times  a yejir.  chiefly  fur  cattle, 
hors>‘s.  ami  sh<>ep. 

I'  .\BI{  1 IH  iK,  a market  town  and  chnpelry  of  England, 
par.  of  iliiliiigdon,  co.  .Middlesex,  hund.  FIthnrne,  border 
of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Collie  and  (irand  Junction 
caii.d.  over  each  of  which  it  has  a bridge,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Loudon  to  Oxford,  l.'i  in.  N.  by  W.  the  h^mer. 
Pop.  In  Ixtl,  3,'M3.  U it  sitiiateil  on  a slight  emi- 
ueiice  sloping  to  Ijie  river,  and  i‘Mi><>ist«  m'istly  of  one 
long  street,  with  a similler  one  on  tlie  looil  branching  off 
to  Windsor.  The  main  street  Is  p.iv.  d oud  lighted  w ith 
gas  ; and  many  of  the  modern  hmut-s  are  hrantiMime  and 
substantially  built  The  market-tiotise,  ereeb-d  in  17'^V, 
i»  A brick  building  Hh  feet  In  leiiMh  by  4i>  in  width,  sup- 
ported on  about  .'10  wooden  column*.  St.  Margaret’s 
cham-l.  built  in  1447,  is  on  Irregular  cdiQce  of  flint  and 
britV  in  the  Pointed  style.  « ith  a low  square  tower  : the 
living.a  pcr|>ct  curacy,  worth  11 1/.  a year.  Is  in  private 
p.-itninage.  'I'be  Baptists,  Friends,  Iiide|>eudenis,  and 
aletluKtists  have  ea<  h places  of  worship.  Two  free 
schools,  on  the  lasucasirUn  system,  are  Held  over  the 
market  piaev.  and  arc  support^  Partly  voluntary  con- 
tributiotu,  and  }uirtly  by  annual  subscription  from  the 
manor.funds,  markct-loUs,  4kc.  A school  of  Industry 
w.u  fouiidi'd  in  and  there  arc  several  other  cha- 
ritalde  iusUtutlnus  for  wlucation  and  the  relief  of  the 
piMir.  A reading  room  and  public  library  has  been  esta- 
blished. 

Dxbridgo  has  the  largest  country  corn-markets  in  the 
kingdom.  A great  deal  of  excellent  flour  is  mode  at  the 
flour-mills  in  the  town  and  Its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
its  millers  and  meatmen  are  in  general  as  opulent  as  they 
are  respectable.  Large  quauiiiics  of  malt  are.  also,  pro- 
duced in  the  town,  the  tnuie  of  which  U greatly  facUilated 
by  the  firaiid  Junction  canal.  It  has  also  an  exteo- 
sire  manuroctory  of  iropiements  of  huiUamlrr,  garden, 
chairs,  &:c. ; and  a brick-field  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town 
furnisliei  empl<iyment  for  numerous  hands.  The  muni- 
ci|uil  government  is  veslid  iu  the  hands  of  3 constables, 
4 headburnughs,  and  other  offlcvri  elected  annually. 
Petty  sesslun*  fur  the  tow  n and  several  adjoining  twrs. 
are  held  every  fortnight,  and  a court  of  requests  for  uebis 
under  40«.  once  a month.  Thu  unsuccessful  ncgiKiatlon 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  in  IG44  took  place 
in  an  old  tirick  building  calhd  the  “ Trendy  lliHise,” 
which  has  latterly  been  converted  into  an  Inn.  Markets, 
Thursday  and  Saturtlay  ; fairs,  4 times  a year.  (Beamtict 
qf  Eiwiand  and  H'airt  / Fnw,  Iif/.) 

U2TkS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  arrond.,  oo 
the  Aiuon,  12m.  N.  Iiy  E.  Nlsmes.  Pup.  in  IIhM, ex. 
comm..  It  is  buift  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the 

f«Mit  of  which  rises  the  stream  which  was  anciently  coii- 
dm  icd  Co  Nlsnies  by  the  Pont  dm  Hard.  U is  olih  ill 
Imlll,  and  III  laid  out.  It  wiu  a bishopric  in  the  time  of 
the  Visigidbs,  and  the  old  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  L'ses.  are  tlie  priuci|>al 
edifices:  the  last  is  a huge  castle,  inclosed  by  high  walls 
flanked  w 1th  round  towers,  ami  bearing  a gooid  deal  uf  re- 
semblance to  the  Bastilc  In  Paris,  destroyed  iti 
L'sci  suSeri-d  mui^h  in  the  religious  wars,  when  its  bishop, 
chapter,  and  most  part  of  its  nihabs..  embraced  Protest- 
Outuiu,  and  destroyed  tbclr  cathedral.  It  has  a court  of 


VALAIS. 

primary  JurisdIcUon.  communal  college.  Ac.,  and  manu- 
factures of  sUk  hosien,  coarse  woollens,  pasteboard,  Jkc. 
{Hugo.  Art.  Oard  f Gutde  dm  f'o^ageur  ns  Prance.) 


V. 

VAL-DE-PRNAR,  a town  of  Spain.  In  Kew  Castile, 
prov.  !,a  M.nncha,  part.  CMudad-Um,  in  a tolerably  fer- 
tile plain.  il2m.  H.  hy  K.  M»lrid.  Pop,  according  to 
Miflano,  I0.24*<.  It  it  well  built ; the  mansion  of  the 
.Marquis  of  Sonia  Cruz,  and  the  warehouse  of  the  royal 
tithes,  iM'ing  ciHispicuous  among  many  other  good  etli- 
flees.  This  tuwn  would  apjN'ar  to  be  less  overstocked 
with  religious  «*dirtces  than  miMt  others  in  Spain,  fur  it 
it  said  to  have  imly  one  par.  church  and  oi>c  coaveiit.  It 
is,  however,  tiest  known  l>y  the  dry  red  wine  prodtued  in 
its  iielghlKturhuod.  aud  hence  callr^  Val-de-  iVnas,  w hich 
Is  in  much  request  in  Ma<irt>i,  oiid  approaches  in  quality 
tn  some  of  the  itronKcr  Bordeaux  wines.  The  bread 
here  is  also  of  tveculiar  excellence.  Some  linens  ar>d  soap 
are  also  manufactured,  and  woulien  stuffs  are  sent  to  the 
town  to  be  dyed.  It  has  a large  fair  on  the  7th  of  Aug. 

( jV/rAuno. ) 

V.\LA1S  (Germ.  B'ii2/fs).a  eanton  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  I’onfed.,  lal.  4-V^  •Vf'  and 

4*jO  4o<  long.  7'^  aud  h-' 2A’  K.,  having  N.  the 

Bernese  Ob»TlaiMi,  S.E.  l‘rl  and  Tessin,  F.aivd  S.  Pied- 
mont, and  \V.  Savoy  and  the  canton  of  Vaud.  Area  i>sli- 
maled  at  i.OVi  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1K37,  7A.PJS,  all  HuniaD 
Catholics.  This  canton  cuiiiists  of  the  valler  uf  the 
Upper  Rhone,  and  may  be  di-w  rilred  as  **  an  (rameiise 
trough,”  70  tn.  in  length,  If  m.  tn  depth,  and  3 m.  wide 
at  the  bottom.  I'he  mouiUAiui  on  evuh  side  are  the 
high«>st  in  Europe ; tliey  form  two  walls  of  r*ick.  rising 
from  lO.iXHi  to  it.OOUfl.  above  the  Rhone  : this  valley 
may  therefore  be  considercil  as  the  dee|vest  in  the  know  n 
world.  On  the  S.  side  are  the  Alio,  to  which  tielong  the 
Finiieraarhurn,  Jungfrau.  Bmtshom,  and  other  enor- 
mous ucakt;  while  the  ,S.  boundary  is  formed  by  tire 
great  cliaiii  from  Mount  Blanc  to  St.  Oothard.  including 
the  Orvin  and  M.  Ili«a.  At  tlie  upper  ervd  of  the  valley 
these  two  ranges  unite.  Sixteen  lateral  vallers,  some  m 
ronsklcrable  extent,  open  into  the  main  valley  of  the 
Rhone ; ami  where  they  Join  it.  the  wklth  of  the  flat  part 
of  the  valley  Is  Incr«>as4-d.  I'hirteen  of  these  lateral  val- 
leys arc  Inhabited.  Ti^t  part  of  the  valler  b«*low  Sion, 
formerly  distinguished  as  the  lUu-yalatt,  Is  a flat  plain, 
swampy,  aitd  unhealthy,  where  the  heat  of  summer  Is  In- 
tense. and  millions  of  mosquitoes,  with  intermittent 
fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  cretinism  in  its  worst 
forms,  abound.  Above  Sion,  in  the  Haot^Viilait,  the 
marshes  disappear,  and  fine  pasturage  and  vineyards  indi- 
catea  more  favoured  region.'*  {Condrr't  I.  3hu.) 

I'hr  Valais  is  remarkable  as  presenting  within  the  small- 
est known  area  all  the  different  climates  and  kinds  of 
Teget.able  products  met  with  belwem  Italy  and  Iceland. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  vine  succet-ds  re- 
markably well,  and  very  good  winr  is  produced,  though 
In  its  management  the  inhahs.  i>e  both  unskilful  and 
slovenly.  Indtau  figs,  almonds,  chesnuls,  pomegranalei^ 
grow  with  little  nr  no  culture  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  and  com  of  all  kmd*  is  pr«Klur<Hi  at  different 
elerntions.  llie  cattle  of  tiic  VaUti  are  inferior  to  those 
of  most  of  the  other  Swiss  ran’.oiit ; but  the  rearing  of 
stock  is  the  priiici|>a)  branch  of  rural  industry  ; the  »ur. 
plus  produce  in  cattle,  checu*.  Ac.  being  exported  ctikfly 
across  the  Simplon  into  Lmntiardy.  The  pop.  is  much 
poorer  than  that  of  the  Bernese  Obertand;  which  Mr. 
Bakewell  attributes,  though,  perhaps,  w tth  less  justice 
than  he  sut>}h>scs,  to  two  causes  : Hrst,  that  the  land  txs- 
longs  to  a few  great  proprietors,  and  the  pi*as.-iQrry,  Iwing 
merely  tenants,  feel  but  little  interest  in  its  improve- 
ment ; and  next,  the  prevalence  of  the  Horn.  Oath,  reli- 
gion, with  which  there  ii  usually  found  combionl,  ia 
SwltzerUiid  at  least,  much  ignorance  and  indolence. 
Iron,  cop|ter,  lead,  silver.  ctdMU.  and  small  quaniities  of 
gold,  Ac.  are  met  with  : but  mining  industry  is  altogrtlier 
neglected.  Hempen  cloths,  wooileii  yaru,  and  wooilrn 
cloths,  with  a few  other  artkdes,  are  mode  ; but  these  are 
almost  ibe  only  manufactures.  Next  to  rattle  breeding, 
the  transport  ofgootli  across  the  Simplon  is  the  prlnciiwl 
occupation  of  the  inhabs..  for  which  pur|>ot«  many  mule* 
are  bred.  The  mineral  waters  of  Hrieg  and  Loucch  are 
of  some  advaolage  to  the  canton,  being  resorted  tu  by  a 
good  many  Invaiidi. 

This  canton  is  dlvidixl  into  IS  distrkta.  called  dnaimt ; 
Sion  (Germ.  on  the  Rhone,  a town  of  2.MM  in- 

hobs.,  a bishop's  see.  is  the  cap.  'llie  supreme  power 
is  in  a diet,  romposs-u  of  four  deputies  from  each  dizam, 
chosen  for  two  years  by  the  dixttin  eouiscUi.  which 
are  elected  by  all  the  cillsons  above  thu  age  of  H 
years.  The  presidents  of  the  dizam  are  moms,  of  the 
diet  by  virtue  of  oflu-e,  and  the  bishop  of  Sion  has  a votce 
in  the  diet  equivalent  in  four  votes.  The  diet  nwds  an- 
nually uo  thu  (irst  Mondays  in  May  and  Nov.  The  cxe- 
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ottiTC  power  U In  a fUte  council  of  lire  memi.  elected  by 
the  diet,  and  who  are  all  ro-elialble,  except  the  grand- 
baiUi  or  prealdetit,  who  la  eiiglble  only  alter  an  Interral 
of  two  jeari.  Rach  commune  bai  a court  of  primary 
JurUdiction ; from  which,  appeal  Ilea  to  the  diatiict  trf. 
butuda : the  aaprenie  court  for  the  canton  concliU  of  13 
JudjtM,  nominated  by  the  diet  for  two  yeart,  but  alwaya 
re>cliglble.  In  reapeirt  of  education,  the  Valaii  la  behind 
moat  other  parta  of  Swiiscriand.  The  public  revenue. 
derivtMl  chiefly  from  aalt  and  tranalt  dutlea,  ia  eatimated 
at  about  200,000  Sw.  livrea. 

The  Inhabitanta  of  the  Bat' Valais  ttrt  chiefly  of  the 
French,  and  thoae  of  the  llaiU-VaJait,  of  German  dc- 
acent.  The  Valaia  formed  a part  of  the  Burgundian,  and 
alterwarda  the  Frankiih,  doraiiilona;  It  next  became 
aubject  to  ita  own  counUbiahopa  ; but  In  1032.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  (icrmanic  empire.  It  was  allied,  not  aaio- 
clat^,  with  the  cantons  that  formed  the  ^wit«  C'onfcd. 
In  the  Uth  century.  In  WJd  it  entered  the  Confed.  ai  a 
canton ; bat  In  ia03  was  detached  from  it  to  form  a 
separate  republic  under  the  protection  of  France.  In 
1810,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  as  the 
drp.  of  the  Simplon;  and  in  181 S It  again  became  a 
canton  of  the  Confed.,  In  which  it  bolds  the  20th  rank, 
contributing  men  to  its  army,  and 9,000  to  its  trea- 
aury.  (Vicoi,  Statist,  tie  la  Suisse i Etelf  Bakevell ; 
Cfmder't  Italu,  tfc.) 

VALDIVIA,  a town  and  harbour  of  Chill,  pror.  of 
tame  name,  of  which  it  la  the  cap.  The  town,  on  the 
river  Calacutta  or  ValdlvU,  about  1C  m.  from  Ua  mouth, 
la  an  Inaignlflcant  village  of  wooden  huts,  and  was,  for 
the  moat  part,  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  7.  1837 : 
but  the  harbor  la  probably  the  Bnest,  as  it  la  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified,  in  the  Pacifle.  It  ia  in  lat. 
ayo  .S3'  20"  S . long.  77°  3^  24"  W.,  and  Consists  of  an 
mtuary,  formed  by  the  Valdivia  and  aeveraJ  smaller 
rlvera,  entered  by  a narrow  strait,  the  shores  of  which 
are  lined  by  numerous  balterfes,  mounting.  In  all,  nearly 
130  pieces  of  cannon.  Ships  of  the  line  rMo  here  In  per- 
fect safety  ; the  depth  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
being  fWim  6 to  7 fathoms,  and  close  to  the  shore  3 m- 
thoms.  During  their  struggle  for  independence,  this 
valuable  station  was  captured,  with  a very  inferior  Chilian 
force,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 1820.  (ifrcn’i 
Chili  ; Vouaee  qf  the  Attpenture  and  Beagle.} 

VALENCK,  (an.  Julia  Valeutia),  a city  of  France,* 
cap.  bf  the  dep.  Drbme,  on  the  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  suipension  bridge,  .SO  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.,  in 
1830,  9.390,  or,  Inc.  comm.,  I0.9G7.  “ V’afcnce  lies  plea- 
santly on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  abounding  in  mulberry,  almond,  arnl 
other  fruit  trees.  (Opposite  the  town,  a conical  hill 
rises  close  to  the  Rhone  ; and  about  a mile  beyond,  a 
long  range  of  vine-covered  hills  runs  parallel  with  (he 
river,  producing  the  different  species  of  St.  Peray.” 
linglit't  Switzerland,  ^.)  The  wine  now  alluded  to, 
ana  which  Is  not  so  much  known  in  Bnglai^  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  is  a dry  white  wine,  characterised  by  great 
delicacy  and  sprlgbtllness.  and  a flavour  that  partakes  of 
the  odour  of  the  violet.  When  bottled  in  the  spring 
following  the  vlnuge.  ,St.  Peray  rffi-rvesces  like  Cham- 
pagne. {Htnderton  tm  H'im't,  p I7fi.)  The  town  Is 
enclosed  by  an  old  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered 
by  several  gate*.  It  is  trre^ilarly  Uid  out  ; but  is  pretty 
well  built,  and  has  latterly  Wen  much  improved,  Ixith  in 
Its  houses,  a large  proportion  of  which  are  of  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  St.  Peray,  and  In  respect  of  cleanness. 
It  has  several  public  sijuan**  and  promenades,  as  the 
Champ  de  .'Mrs,  plantnl  with  tree*,  the  placet  d'Or- 
leant,  aus  Clrrct,  Ifc.  The  cathedral  or  church  of  St. 
Apollinarius  is  a tmllding  said,  by  Mr.  W'ood,  to  be  in  a 
df^raded  Roman  style.  [Letters,  I.  lOTi.)  It  has  a large 
square  tower  of  four  stoiies,  ana  in  the  interior  it  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Pius  V|.,  who  died,  at  Valence,  in  1799, 
with  a bust  of  that  pontiff  by  Conova,  and  some  One 
paintings  by  A.  Caraccl  and  other  artists.  Near  this 
church  is  a private  mausoleum,  worth  notice  for  its  ar- 
chitecture. The  barracks  and  citadel,  the  old  residence 
of  the  governor,  the  court-house,  prison,  public  library 
with  13,000  vnis  , and  theatre,  are  among  the  principu 
building.  Near  the  town  is  the  polygon,  a ground  for 
the  artillcrT- school  practice. 

Valence  is  a bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  a court  of  nrimory 
Jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  ch.  of  manufactures, 
societies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts.  Ac.  It  has 
two  seminaries,  a school  of  design,  several  asylums, 
a convent,  a Lutheran  church,  a yard  for  building 
boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  silk  organxine,  gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  and 
earthenware,  with  marble  works,  lime  and  brick  kilns, 
and  sawing  yards.  It  Is  a drpfa  for  the  vrincs.  silk,  and 
other  produce  of  the  8.  of  France,  and  has  six  fairs  a 
year.  It  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Segalatini,  and 
became  a Roman  colony  under  Vesnarian  ; but  it  pos- 
sesM's  no  Rntiian  antiquities.  It  formed  successively 
part  of  the  kiuploms  of  Burgundy  and  .\rles,  and  of  the 
dominions  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse: 
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it  inbsequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  Valentinols.  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  feudal  nobles  till  cMed  to 
Louis  XI.,  In  1449.  From  the  4th  to  the  13th  century  8 
church  councils  were  held  In  Valence.  {Hugo,  Art, 
Dr6me  i Qmdc  du  V0pageur,Ae. ; Jnglis  ; )Fbo<£t ; Diet. 
Ceev.) 

VALENCIA,  a kingdom  or  grand  division  of  Spain, 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  peninsula,  prinripally  t>etwe(>o  the 
SAth  and  41st  deg.  of  N.  Lat.,  and  0°  SA'  K.  ami  1°  3y  W. 
long.,  consisting  of  a long  and  comparatively  narrow  strip 
of  country,  extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  which 
bounds  it  on  its  whole  length  on  the  E-  ; and  having  in- 
land from  the  N.  round  to  the  S.  ('atalonia,  Aragon,  New 
Castile,  and  Murda,  Area,  7,fi83  sq.  m.  Pop.,  about 
969, ObO.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  productive  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A great  propor- 
tion of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  andW.,  is 
mountainous  and  rude;  but  the  plain  country,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is  watered  by  the  Guada- 
laviar,  Xucnr,  Mogra,  Scrara,  Ac.,  is  a s|K*cies  of  gar- 
den. All  travellers  coincide  at  to  its  extreme  beauty,  and 
superior  cultivation,  compared  with  tbo  rest  of  Kpidn. 
Inglls,  who  has  travelled  over  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe,  says,  " The  view  of  the  pl^n  It  superb.  1‘hough 
not  greener  or  more  beautiful  than  the  vale  of  Murcia,  its 
immense  extent  and  greet  poimlousness  produce  a more 
striking  effect.  The  plain  Is  probaUy  little  less  than 
30  ra.  long,  and  20  wide ; on  three  sides  it  it  bounded  by 
the  mountains,  and  on  the  4th  by  the  sea ; and  tbroughouc 
the  whole  of  this  vast  extent,  there  is  not  an  acre  that 
does  not  produce  Its  crop  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  rke. 
The  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  aTgarrob,  orange  tree,  and 
palm,  with  all  of  which  the  plalo  is  thickly  dotted,  give 
k the  appearance  of  a union  of  garden  and  orchard ; 
but  the  populousncss  of  the  plain  Is  even  more  striking 
than  its  DMUty  and  fertility.  It  forms  altogether  a pros- 
pect that,  in  richness  and  animation,  cannot  be  equalled 
in  a^  other  coiintiy. 

“ The  plain  of  Valencia  produces  every  kind  of  crop 
congenial  to  the  climate : two  and  throe  crops  In  the  year 
are  taken  from  it,  and  the  greater  part  or  the  lana  re- 
turns 8 per  cent.  The  rice  crops  aro  among  the  most 
valuable;  they  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  territory  of 
Albufera,  surrounding  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This 
was  the  property  first  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  oljjected  to  it. 
and  the  estates  near  Granada  were  lubstitutcd.  Tho 
rlcc  grounds  produce  only  one  crop  in  the  year,  but  the 
return  it  from  8 to  10  per  cent.  Tne  rice  is  put  into  the 
ground  in  June,  and  cut  in  September ; water  is  then  let 
in  upon  the  ground,  and  when  the  stubble  rots,  the  land 
is  ploughed  up,  and  no  other  manure  is  required.  In 
Valencu  and  Us  neighbourhood,  rice  is  in  universal  tiso 
by  all  classes,  but  the  produce  is  much  greater  than  tbe 
consumption  of  the  plain ; and  the  surplus  is  exported  to 
the  different  ports  of  Andalusia.  The  whole  produce  Is 
estimated  at  12,OiKi,ono  arrolMU,  one  half  of  which  at  least 
is  exported  ; and  the  average  price  may  be  taken  at  about 
3f.  tne  arroba,  or  nearly  lid.  per  lb.  The  tdher  chief 
product  is  the  white  mulberry,  once  the  source  of  great 
riches,  through  the  silk  focluriet  uf  Valencia.  I'he  pro- 
duce of  silk  from  the  plain  is  now  computed  at  about 
1,000,00*)  lbs,  a year  ; by  far  the  greater  part  Is  exported 
lu  it*  raw  state,  at  on  average  price  of  from  8s.  to  lOs. 
per  ib.  The  export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is  large,  par- 
tlailarly  of  misins  ; these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  muscatel 
arid  an  inferior  raisin ; hut  neither  is  equal  to  the  raisins 
of  Malaga.  In  IM-jy,  47,000  quintals  of  tho  best,  and 
42,000  of  the  Inferior  sort,  were  exported  exclusively  for 
the  English  market.  Tho  export  of  figs,  oil,  and  wine 
from  the  prov.  and  difl«>renc  |Mrts  of  Valencia,  is  also 
considerable;  particularly  tho  latter,  railed  Beni  Carlo, 
exported  from  the  town  of  the  same  name.  This  wine  Is 
tent  chiefly  to  Cette,  from  whence  much  of  it  finds  its 
way,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Bonleaux,  to  give 
body  and  colour  to  the  clarets."  {Ingtis,  ii,  2M — 262.) 
Danila,  sugar-cane,  saflVon,  aniseed.  Ac.,  are  also  grown. 

But,  despite  the  abundance  of  the  prov..  the  peasantry, 
as  is  frequently  the  ease  in  the  most  prodtKtive  parts  of 
the  Continent,  appear  to  be  in  a very  depresseii  con- 
dition. TTie  huerta  of  Valencia,  says  Ingils,  bcloiig>>.  for 
the  most  part,  to  great  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Cwli  nas  a revenue  of  73.000  dollars  a yt-ar  irom  his 
estate  there,  and  Che  families  of  Villa  Mermosa  and  Be- 
nevmlo  have  almost  as  much  ; and,  in  (act,  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  cultivate  their  own  land.  And.  though 
state  taxes  do  not  weigh  down  Indiutry  in  this  prov.,  thn 
Valencians  are  subject  to  heavy  feudal  service*  and  seig- 
oorial  demands,  levied  In  kind  on  the  produce  of  the  sot), 
amounting  to  t-7lh,  l-6th,  and,  in  some  places,  l-4th,  of 
the  crop  ! {Mod.  Trao.)  But  tliese  circumstances  do  not 
sufliciently  account  for  the  depre»se«i  condition  of  tbe 
peasantry;  which  is  rather  to  Ite  explained  hr  the  few- 
ness of  their  wants,  originating  in  tne  intldness  of  the 
climate,  and  their  want  of  all  desire  to  improve  their 
situation. 

No  great  number  of  cattle  or  horses  are  kept ; and  the 
3 K 3 
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thiMfrh  prettjr  numerooi,  jrirld  wool  of  oiiljr  a mo-  iho  finwt  pirtiirc*  of  Vairnrfa,  U In  tho  church  of  .St.  Ki- 
di-HTc  qualitj.  A good  manf  tuiinle*  on*  tAkni  on  (oinc  ch<iU*.  whirli  alio  pnuic*tc«  •iindrj'  other  flue  plclur)**. 
parti  of  the  coast  by  a Tnctho<l  almUar  to  that  prarii»4'd  in  I The  exchange,  ru&tom-lmiife.  the  trmnle,  a {mIatc 
the  Neapolitan  dom.  Mercury,  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  j built  for  a milU  uy  order,  by  Charles  Ml.,  the  ar<  K- 
argcntiferuui  lead.  Iron.  coal.  Ac.,  exist  in  maiir  niares ; ! Iiishop'i  palace,  college  of  thus  V.,  and  several  nolde 
but  are  procured  only  In  sm.ill  quaniilles.  Sait  from  ' residences  are  wonhy  of  notlee;  there  are  5 hospitals, 
springs,  marble,  and  titers'  clay  are  the  principal  mine*  one  of  which  i«  a large  establishment  for  medical  treat* 
ral  products.  Manufactures  are  unimportant:  woollen  merit  of  all  kinds,  several  asylums,  prisons,  barracks, 
and  linen  fabrics  are  indeed  maiie  in  most  of  the  towns,  a theatre.  Ac.  IngUi  says,  *'  Valencia  is  one  of  those 
aitd  silk  goods  In  ValeiK'la,  Candla.  Ac.,  but.  at  present  cities,  in  which  traces  of  Mo(>ruh  dominion  are  the 
at  least,  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cordage  is  most  visible;  not  in  any  spleinltd  Alhambra  or  Alcazar, 
made  from  the  Ahre  of  the  es(>arto  (itipa  hut  in  every  day  sights  and  commoo  objects.  Gatewavs 

alue.^uNcsu,  Ac.  ; and  tiles,  similar  to  the  Delft  nKinufic*  are  occasionally  se<‘n  sculptured  in  marble  upon  Moorish 
lure.  soap,  glass,  paper.  Ar..  arc  made  in  small  quan*  designs  ; stones  over  the  doors,  or  underDealh  the  w in- 
titles.  An  active  internal  traffic  is  kept  up,  the  N.  sup.  dows,  show  hv  tJieir  chiselletl  marks  their  anc  ient 
plying  the  S districts  with  timtter.  earthenware,  linen  fashioners.  Ali  (he  Mc>orish  tokens  also  distiiiguUhiiig 
and  woullrn  stuffs,  es|iartn,  brandy,  cattle,  Ac. ; while  the*  pop.  of  .^Seville,  Malaga,  and  SAn  Felipe,  are  found  in 
the  Utter  send  to  the  funner  com,  fish,  l.rvant  produce,  even  greater  distinctness  in  Valencia.'*  {Spain,  ii.  iS3.) 
silk,  algarrot>s.  Ac.  ; Valencia  ssMids  rio\  silk,  fruit,  ami  ■ The  university,  foundej  in  1411.  was  fonnerly  cup- 
dth  to  Aragon  and  Casliie.  fur  corn,  wool,  and  cattle;  ^ sidered  the  b4>st  In  Spain,  particularly  for  the  study  of 
and  I1.1X,  hemp,  silk,  oil.  rice,  soap,  j^c..  to  Murcia  ami  ' medicine.  In  IX3T>.  It  h.vi  nearly  2.-*)00  students,  who 
Granada.  Its  foreign  commerce  Is  chiefly  with  Italy,  were  prinripally  divided  b<-tween  law  anil  phlbrsivphy. 
Fngland,  France,  ll->Uand.  and  S.  America  ; from  which  The  professors,  of  whom  there  are  about  70,  arc  friars, 
cmintrle*.  corn,  i;ill  fish.  shlp-llmb>*r.  pitch,  tar.  Iron,  ! except  tho«e  who  instruct  in  law:  their  salaries  are 
fine  linens,  and  other  manufarturevi  goods,  are  imported,  from  MV.  to  i^V.  a year.  I..rclures  arc  delivered  from 
Alicante,  Valmcii.  Vinaros,  Murvieilrn.  Bmlcarln,  and  I Oct.  II.  to  May  31.  Educ.ation  in  the  university  is 
4:iiard.-imar.  are  tlic  principal  ports.  (AscAcr's  I’icturf  J nearly  gratuitous,  and  many  of  the  students  were  in 
qf  I'aJmria.)  the  habit  of  receiving  portions  of  the  f»*od  distributed 

Very  different  opinions  respecting  the  character  of  the  I dally  from  the  convents.  The  university  library 
pop.  Kavr  been  entertained  by  ditf'-rent  travellers.  ' has  not  more  than  I.VDOO  vols.,  but  its  deficienries  are 
*'  I'pon  the  whole,  the  Vatendans  would  appear  to  be  an  coropensa(«-d  by  a g-xid  lltiraiT  in  the  archbishop's 
airy,  lively,  active,  but  efleinliiate  people,  very  different  palace,  with  alt:irhr*d  cabinets  o^  antiqui‘S,  medals,  Ac., 
in  manner  from  the  Castilians;  white  their  character  open  for  hours  (Uiiy.  There  are  d other  colleges,  aiul 
formsaM>arently  a still  stron^rmntrul  to  the  savage  he*  many  inferior  arwlemies:  the  royal  acad«-niy  of  baint 
roism  of  the  Catalonians  and  Aragonese.  Their  dialcet.  Charles,  for  the  Insirucllnn  of  students  In  the  fine  arts, 
th'iugh  much  akin  to  tlie  Caulnnian.  is  said  to  differ  from  is  the  only  institution  In  the  city  not  under  the  super* 
It  in  retaining  more  of  tho  proven^al.”  (Mod.  Trap,,  Intendenee  of  the  priests. 

x»tii.  H7.)  This  pn>v.  was  successively  subject  to  the  The  manufacliin-s  of  velvrts.  taffetas,  flowered  da- 
Carthaginians,  Komaiis,  and  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  ' masks,  and  other  silk  stuffs,  are  aaid.  at  the  end  (rfisst 
was  taken  hy  the  Moors  in  713.  They  held  possession  of  ! century,  to  have  employed  upwards  of  3.0(10  looms  ; but 
It  till  I'i.tM.  when  it  was  conquereil  by  the  S|>auUrds  and  if  so,  they  have  greatly  declined  in  the  interval.  The 
annexed  to  Aragon.  It  afterwards  formed  a component  existing  manufactures  comprise  woollen  fabrica.  camlets, 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but  continued  to  prest*rve  : h.its,  table  and  other  linen,  gauses.  artifidai  flowers, 
Its  representative  l»ody  and  Its  privileges,  (ill  the  early  j leather,  glass,  paper.  Ac.,  with  the  *•  Valencia  tiles.” 
Dart  of  the  Wh  reiitury.  when  having.  In  the  ^V4r  of  the  used  for  the  fl'soring  of  houses  in  all  the  ritles  of  the  S. 
surcession,  t:dten  part  against  (he  Kourbon  dvnasty,  it  L of  S)>ain.  Tliese  tiles  are  at  once  cool,  arid  highiv  orna* 
WAS.  on  their  establishment  on  the  throne,  deprived  of  its  mental ; but  they  are  far  from  cheap,  thoao  of  tne  Iwst 
old  constitution,  and  oblig'Hl  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  ^ quality  U-ing  much  more  expensive  tnan  an  c<|ual  extent 
Cattilc.  (MifiaHOi  Antilkm;  Jngla'a  S/min  ; Tigris-  ' of  the  moit  sumptuous  c.irp^ing.  A good  workman  em. 
bttrne  ; Toirnarnd,  Tv'iis,  Ac.)  plqreil  In  painliiiT  the  tiles  earns  about  a dollar  a*day. 

VaLENCia  (an.  l iUcmiia  Mfianorum),  a city  of  Spain.  The  port  of  \'alenela  is  at  Grao,  about  2 m.  distant, 
cap.  of  (he  above  kingdom,  on  the  (hiodalas  iar,  lUmut  It  it  ronneet^'d  with  the  city  by  a broad  planted  avenue, 
4 m.  from  its  mouth,  and  tas  m.  K.S.R.  Madrid.  I,at.  forming  the  favourite  puldic  promenade  around  the  city, 
flip  .W'  N.  ; long.  ()0  24*  JWi"  W.  Fop.  fiS.MO.  The  harbour  is  suitable  only  for  IxwU,  and  the  roatlstead 
( tf/flmio.)  It  stands  In  a wide  plain  on  the  t>ank  of  the  is  cxpo*eil  to  the  ^ and  S.W . gales.  Tlic  climate,  though 
river  which  washes  its  walls,  and  sepirate*  It  from  Its  hcu.  is  agreeable  and  healthy  ; and  the  city  Is  a good  deal 
suburbs,  with  u hirh  It  rnmmunicateB  by  h hridgei.  of  ! resnrte.1  to  by  invalids.  Society  in  ValencU  appears  to 
from  10  to  13  arches.  Tlie  city  Is  nenriv  circular,  and  differ  little  from  that  In  other  S Spanish  towns.  Many 
about  2|  m.  round,  enclosed  hv  mos»fve  walls,  with  I ]HTsons  of  rank  and  wealth  reside  here,  but  without  any 
trtwers,  and  4 gates.  The  olu  streets  are  crooked,  I aiiplay.  Travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  agreenbla 
narrow,  iinpavesl,  and  frequently  deMitule  of  thorotigh-  vivociiv.  ready  wit,  freedom  fCom  affi^tation,  and  o(>. 
Care  : but  some  new  qturters  have  N'on  laid  out.  with  ' tigiiig  <Ii«posittoo  of  the  luhabt.  Hut  Ingiis  Mvs,  I hat  In 
broad  streets  ami  squares,  which  are  said  to  be  well  Valencia,  more  than  in  any  other  city,  he  was  struck 
paved  and  well  kept.  Valencia  is  well  lighted,  and  with  (he  absence  of  mental  ruittvation.  But  we  appre* 

f’liardcd  by  a patrol  of  watchmen,  termed  zereans.  It  is  hend  the  traveller  mu«t  have  hi^en  unlucky  in  hli  ac* 
umtshed  witn  public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  which  quaiiiitancc.  Mental  culture  may  and  most  probably  is 
some  affirm  were  conBtmrt<*d  hy  the  Romans;  and  It  at  a low  level:  hut  the  city  which  Is  (he  seat  of  perhaps 
has  many  private  wells,  th'tugh  only  one  pubiic  fountain,  the  most  flourishing  university  in  the  country,  which  has. 
Good  quays  faced  with  stone,  ami  pl.anted  with  trees,  also,  produced  many  distinguished  n.'vlivea,  and  in  which 
Hue  the  river  in  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  A fine  the  first  printing-press  introduced  into  Spain  was  esta- 
view  is  obtained  from  any  one  of  the  bridges  ; the  line  blisheii,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  aero  of  tne  Intellectual 
of  irregular  buildings  following  the  curve  of  the  river,  scale. 

and  the  bridges,  one  beyond  another,  with  the  great  Valencia  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  1713;  but  taken 
Moorish  gales,  give  It  an  air  of  much  grandeur.  Few  fyom  ttiem,  in  lOPI.  by  the  celebrated  (hd.  Uuls  de  Diai 
cities,  even  in  SjuUn,  have,  or  rather  h.id.  so  many  de  Blvar.  After  his  death  it  was  governed  by  his  wid-*w 
religious  edifices  as  Valencia:  among  these  were  reck*  Ximrne.  under  whom  it  sustained  successfully  one  siege 
oned  no  fewer  than  27  convents  for  men  and  22  for  against  the  Moors  of  Cordova,  but  tiltimalely  capitulated 
women,  16  churches  and  24  chapels  and  hermitages,  to  them  in  1 101.  It  was  retaken  by  J.ime«  I.  of  Aragon, 
amounting  altogether  86  ; so  that  we  m^ed  not  wonder  In  l'£Pt,  atKl  peophii  afterwards  with  Catalans  and  French 
that  the  streets  abtiunded  with  friars  and  priests,  and  ' settlers.  It  was  taken  br  tlie  Frf*nrh  under  Suchet,  in 
that  the  Influence  of  the  religious  l>odies  was  predoml-  | 1^12,  and  held  by  iheui  till  June,  IHI3.  (MtfUmo,  Ac-, 
nant ! (/ng//f,  Ii.  2-M.)  Tlie  cath<dral  is  of  iiilennixed  | sssfiro.) 

Greek  ana  Gothic  architecture,  surmounted  by  a dome,  j VALKNCIA  (NUKVAI.  a city  of  Colombia,  retnib. 
!t  has  numerous  altars,  a goml  deal  of  fine  inarlile.  some  Veneriiela.  prov.  Carabobn.  In  a plam  about  3 tn.  \V  of 
bas-reliefs,  and  paintings  by  some  of  the  first  S|>anish  | the  l-ake  of  Valencia,  and  !'(  m.  S.  by  H.  Puerto  Ca> 
maaters.  It  Is  very  ricii  in  plate  and  relics.  .Some  of  j bello.  Pop.  e«iirnau*d  at  Ifi.Qof).  It  covers  a large  ex* 
thr  churches  have  domes.  Imt  tho  greater  part  till,  tent  of  ground,  most  part  of  the  houses  haring  only  a 
slender  turrets,  with  all  sorts  of  pilasters  and  whimsie.d  | ground-floor.  Tlic  stmds  are  very  broad,  and  the  mar- 
dcvlcoa.  In  the  multitude  of  s-iercd  etliflces.  some  may  ' kct-place  is  of  great  size.  Tlic  entrance  to  tho  town 
lie  found  that  excel  in  particular  parts,  or  strike  by  the  | from  the  N.  Is  hv  a goo<l  bridge  of  three  arches  built  of 
richness  of  their  di'coralions  ; but  all  areoverloaiit'd  w ith  stone  and  brirk  ; near  which  is  the  glaneta,  a large 
ornaments.  (Su7ra6strw/'t  Trap.,  I.  I&3  ) In  most,  how-  circukir  spore  where  the  inhabs.  meet  in  the  even- 
ever,  are  fine  paintings  by  Juanes,  Rspinosa,  Uilialla,  ing  for  dancing  and  festivity.  Humlxildt  says,  “ It  If 
Ramires,  Victoria,  a pupil  of  Carlo  Marattl.  and  many  regretted,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  Valencia  has  not  be- 
nther  artists,  all  natives  of  Valencia.  The  famous  come  the  capital  of  the  country.”  Its  situation  near 
Supper  of  Kibalta  is  In  the  Corpus  Christ!  College ; and  i Puerto  Cabeilo.  with  which  it  is  said  to  communicate  by 
the  same  subject  by  Juauet,  a work  reckoned  among  ^ a gt>od  road,  gives  it  many  advantagea,  and  it  is  a place 
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nfhri^k  traffic.  But  H hu  the  areat  dUadvantage  of  be- 
iiiK  infetted  wfth  white  anti,  wtiuse  cxcavdtiuDi  under* 
irrmmd  at  certaio  leaaons  bt^ome  very  dangeroiu  to  the 
buildlnsi  nf  the  citv. 

The  I.ake  of  Valeoeia  or  Tararigan  it  larger  than  the 
l.ake  of  NmifcbAtel  In  Swiuerland,  but  In  iti  general 
form  it  hai  a nearer  reeeinblance  to  that  of  neiirra, 
which  is  about  the  latne  height  above  the  sea.  Tlio  <>p- 
imite  banka  of  the  lake  alio  offer  a aimilar  contruit. 
Those  on  the  $.  are  desert  and  almost  uninhabited,  and 
a screen  of  high  mountains  gives  them  a gionmjraiid  mo. 
noConoiis  appearance:  the  N. shore,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cheerful,  pastoral,  and  set  olT  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton plantations.  There  are  oumerotis  islands  in  this 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  gradually  diminishing.  Its 
mean  dt'fttb  It  from  I'i  to  15  fathoms ; where  deepest,  it 
Is  not  more  than  40  fathoms.  It  abour>ds  with  flsh,  and 
is  iis<^  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; but  it  is  a singut.v 
fact,  that  for  more  than  two  ceoCuriea  none  of  its  naviga* 
tors  ever  thought  of  using  a sail  ! An  English  traveller, 
of  no  very  disunt  period,  says  that  a native  of  Biscay, 
si'ttled  in  Valencia,  had  then  first  trted  the  experiment, 
“ and  the  circumataiicc  formed  no  small  part  of  the  con- 
versation of  those  » ho  were  assembled  at  the  pulperia  of 
I.a  Cabrera."  (.Vod.  TVoe.  xxviii,  17*1.;  Htimb<>Ut, 
Fen.  NttmUivr,  Iv.  ch.  xvl. ; Codoxxi,  Geog.  dc  I’tuc- 
xufia  : Ac. ) 

VALENCIENNES  (an.  yalentiame),  a town  of 
France,  diep.  du  Nord,  can.  arrond. ; on  the  Scheldt, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rhonetle.  2S  m.  8..S.E.  Lille. 
l.«t.&0'^  il'«"  N.,  long.  31®  31' 55"  F>.  Pop.,  In  IS3»i, 
ex.  com.,  It  is  a secondary  fortress,  and  has  a 

citadel  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  ill  laid  out : a p.irt  of  It  was  much  damage  by 
thu  severe  bombardment  it  received  in  I7U3,  the  marks 
of  which  arc  still  visible.  The  Scheldt  intersects  the 
town  from  N.  to  8.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
There  are  several  ptiblic  buildings.  The  town-hall, 
built  In  1619.  is  of  mixed  architecture,  highly  decorated, 
and  contains  some  fine  apartments  ; the  second  fb>ry  Is 
appropriated  to  a picture  gallery,  in  which  are  some 
works  by  Rubens.  Atcaciied  to  it  Is  a belfry,  constructed 
in  the  13th  century,  IW  ft.  In  height.  The  lower  part  of 
a handsome  theatre  serves  for  a corn-hall.  The  general 
hospital,  founded  in  1751,  is  one  of  the  largest  establish, 
mnnts  of  its  kind.  The  public  library  has  18,000  vols. 
and  the  museum  of  natural  history  Is  rich  in  collacUona. 
There  are  military  and  foundling  hospitals,  barracks, 
magaxiDcs,  an  arstmal,  a college,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts  founded  in  I7H9,  Ac.  Insides  Valcnci^oes  lace,  a 
good  deal  of  fine  cambric,  cotton  yam,  hosiery,  and 
blankets,  Iron  plate  and  nails,  starch,  saltpetre,  linseed 
oil.  rhirory,  cariheoware.  and  toys,  are  made  In  the  town, 
wiiicii  has  also  cotion.printing  works,  tanneries,  distil- 
leriei,  and  salt  refineries ; and  a considerable  trade  In 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  timber,  and  charcoal. 

Valenciennes  has  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most 
memorable  of  which  took  place  iu  1793,  when  it  was  in- 
vested by  an  Aiiglo-Austrlan  army  under  the  late  duke 
of  York,  to  whom  It  surrendered  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  the  besiegers  sustained  great  loss.  It  was 
re-takon  by  the  French  from  the  Austrians  in  the  en- 
suing year.  Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of  this 
town  have  been— Froissart,  the  historian  of  chivalry, 
W.-itieau.  the  painter,  and  D'Argenson,  the  minister, 
t Hugo,  art.  Nord  ; Guide  du  Voyt^eur. 

VALKUY  (ST.),  usually  called  St.  V^err-en-Caux, 
a town  and  sea-port  of  Franco,  dep.  StHne-Ioftrieure, 
rap.  cant ; on  the  British  Channel,  33^  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
l(<Hirn.  Pop.,  in  1896,  5,'2.36.  Its  port,  enclosed  between 
two  citffk,  is  small,  and  not  fit  for  the  accommodation  of 
vrss<-ls  of  ccmslderable  burden.  St.  Valery  has  manufac- 
tures of  sotia  Rud  cotton  thread,  with  some  trade  in  the 
ex|K>rtailun  of  Rouen  fabrics,  and  in  the  importation  of 
tlmlwr,  dried  fish,  corn,  Ac.  Many  of  its  inhabs.  are  en- 
g.igi'd  in  the  cod.  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and 
they  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  good  seamen.  The 
country  round  is  mostly  Iu  pastiire. 

St.  V:dery-sur-Somme  is  another  sea-port  town,  on 
the  N.  owut  of  Frnno’,  dep.  Somiiie,  II  m.  N.W,  Abbe- 
ville. Pop.,  in  3.9H.5.  Its  port  is  much  larger  than 
that  belonging  to  the  above  town,  and  admits  vessels  of 
from  300  to  400  tons.  It  has  large  salt  mag.-uities,  with 
ninniif.ictiires  of  cordage  and  SHil-cloth.  and  a brisk 

Eeneral  traffic  : of  late  years,  an  intercourse  by  steam  has 
i*rn  occasionally  kept  up  between  this  town  and  London. 
( ttugo,  arts.  Sctne-In/trieure  and  Somme  ; Diet.  Cfog. 
4f.) 

VALBTTA  (I.A).  See  Muta. 

V Al.LADULlI)  (an.  Pmtia),x  city  of  Sp.nin,  rap. 
nrov.  and  d(*p.  of  its  own  name,  in  Old  Castne,  uu  tiie 
I'isuerga.  here  crossed  by  a stone  britlge  of  10  arches, 
where  it  Is  joined  by  its  tributary  the  Ksqueva,  over 
which  many  small  bridges  are  thrown.  73  m.  .S.W.  Bur- 
gos, and  |o0  m.  K.W.  Madrid.  ].au.  41®  45'  N.,  Ion.  4'-' 
6'  W.  Fop.  an,9G0  {MiHano).  It  slaiHls  iu  a plain 
bounded  by  limestone  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  au  old 


wall  which  enrlnsct  a l.irge  extent  of  ground.  Swinburne 
Says"  Vallatlolid  is  a veiy  large  rambling  city,  full  of 
edtiices,  wliirh,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  who  made 
, It  his  constant  residence,  were  the  palaces  of  his  great 
officers  and  nobility.  Being  abandoned  by  their  owners, 
who  have  followed  the  court  in  all  its  diffbrent  einigra- 
, tlons,  they  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  exIHbit  a picture  of 
the  utmost  desolation.  The  private  houses  are  ili-tiuilt 
and  ugly.  The  great  square,  some  streets  built  upon 
porticoes,  and  many  colleges  and  convents,  are  still  grand, 
and  denote  something  of  former  magiilficetKe ; but  in 
general.  Valladolid  has  the  ai>p«*arance  of  having  been 
run  up  in  a hurrv-  to  receive  the  court,  and  ns  if  it  hod 
been  meant  to  rebuild  it  afterwards,  at  leisure,  of  more 
durable  material^  than  bad  brick  and  mud,  the  compiol- 
tiou  of  most  of  its  present  houses. *'  (T'cne..  i1.  254,  V.V5.) 

, Upon  passing  the  first  gate  from  (he  Madrid  ntad.  the 
traveller  enters  the  cum/Mgraiw/c,  a spstfious  area  sur- 
rounded \ty  17  convents,  tiic  scene  of  re|ieated  nwto  de 
Jeet.  signalised  by  the  burning  of  not  a few  lieretics. 

I Valisidolld  hot,  or  recently  hod,  16  iiar.  churches,  up- 
'■  wards  of  40  convents.  9 chapels.  8 Cfjlleges,  3 hos^tals. 

, several  asylums,  barracks,  Ac.,  though,  except  some  of 
: the  religious  building*,  none  deserve  much  mKice.  The 
I cathedral,  an  uiitliiished  edifice,  built  by  Juan  dc  Herrera, 

I at  the  expense  of  Philip  1 1 . was  Inteiideti  to  have  bf^ 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  In  Spain  ; Imt,  according  to 
I Townsend  and  Olliers,  it  is  he.wy  and  Inelegant.  The 
[ church  and  convent  of  St.  Benito  are  handsome,  but  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  is  protv-.hlv  most  worth  attention, 
front  its  general  elegauce.  and  the  finish  of  Its  bas-reliefs 
and  ornaments,  which,  after  a lapse  nf  300  years,  seem  to 
have  inffhred  little  bv  their  exposure  to  the  we.vther, 

\ (TotrrtMend,  i.  ) lAborde  speaks  of  fine  sculptures 
, by  Gregory  Herroan4let.  Ac.,  in  this  and  several  other 
I churches  of  V'alladolid  ; but  whether  (hey  have  been 
I removed  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say.  The 
! royal  chancery  is  a Urge  and  fine  structure  in  tlie 
TuKOit  order.  The  old  palace,  In  which  Philip  II.  and 
III.  were  bom.  U an  utter  ruin:  when  Twiss  visited 
the  city  its  bare  walla  only  were  standing. 

Valladolid  has  a university  founded  by  Alonso  XL  In 
1346 : It  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  school  ot  ju- 
risprudence, and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  end  nf 
last  century  ; and  It  appears,  even  now,  to  be  more  fre- 
quented Uion  SaUmanca.  Among  the  colleges  of  the 
city  were  one  for  the  Scotch  and  one  for  the  English,  both 
of  wftticb  were  well  endowed.  The  school  of  the  fine 
arts  is  privileged  as  an  academy,  and  has  a tuperiur 
cvllectUH)  of  models  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting. 

Vall^olld  was  formerly  an  optilent  commercial  eftv  ; 
but  its  manuEacturei  of  woollen  stuff's,  hats,  silk  rlluiii<is. 
llaen  and  cotton  yam,  paper,  liquorice,  perfumery, 
carthmware.  leather,  Ac.  are  now  little  more  than  sum- 
dent  for  the  supply  of  the  town : its  trade,  however, 
would  most  pn>n^y  Increase  were  the  Pisurrga  made 
navigable  to  the  Unuro,  only  10  ra.  distant.  'ITic  rouniry 
round  produces  white  wine,  of  good  quality,  madder, 

I silk,  olives,  Ac.,  and  coal  Is  said  to  abound  in  the  ncigh- 
; bourhood,  though.  If  the  statement  be  correct,  little,  if 
I anv.  use  Is  made  of  this  valuable  material. 

Valladolid  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  under  the  archbishop 
I of  Burgos,  the  residence  of  a captain-general,  military 
: intendant,  carregimenio,  Ac.  It  was  iocorpondrd  as  a 
I city,  and  made  a bishop's  see  Philip  II..  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  court  rrom  his  time  till  that  of  Philip  IV., 
who  removed  to  Madrid.  Columbus,  the  dltcnverer  of 
(he  Kew  World,  expired  in  this  city  on  the  2nth  Miy 
\ I.VJ6.  .Virmflatnacj  Toteniendi  Tvi$t ; Mom 

I Trav..  xix..  tfc.) 

J Valladolid,  or  MacROACAN.  a city  of  Mexico,  cap. 

intend,  of  same  name,  in  a fine  viUley,  120  m.  W.N. 

^ W.  Mexico.  Its  pop  early  in  the  present  century  was 
I estimated  at  H,(g)0,  and  ls|  probably  about  the  same  at 
j present.  Mr.  Ward  says,  " I know  few  places  the  approach 
to  which  (from  the  N\)  Is  so  tedious  as  that  to  Valladolid. 
For  more  tlian  two  hours  you  see  the  city  apparently 
b«'low  you,  while  the  road  continues  to  wind  among  the 
surrounding  hills.  At  length  a rapid  descent  conducts 
you  to  the  plain,  where  a long  causeway,  built  across  a 
marsh,  form*  the  entrance  to  the  town.  1 he  tuburba 
are  poor  and  insignificant,  but  the  high  street  is  fine,  and 
the  catliedral,  standing  alone  and  open,  has  a very  im- 
, l>niiiiig  efl'cet.  The  view  of  the  town  ftum  the  Blrxico 
I Side  u b(  auliful : gardens  and  orchards  form  the  fore- 
I ground ; while  the  lofty  aqueduct,  erected  toward  the 
I end  of  tho  last  century,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  a 
bold  range  of  mountains  behind,  fill  up  the  ri*tiialninK 
i space.  Nearly  all  the  public  edifices,  not  immediaiciy 
j (*uiinected  with  the  government,  are  due  to  the  muniti- 
cence  of  the  bishops,  most  of  whom  have  ooutrlbut«*d  to 
cm  ich  or  adorn  the  town.  The  cathedral,  ho«|iitals,  aiwl 
aqiietluct  are  all  the  works  of  the  Church.  The  first  Is  a 
magnlllrciit  building,  and  we-'titliy,  though  despoilcxl  of 
much  of  its  treasiiriw  during  the  revolution. ” (llonTs 
I ii/crii'o,  u.  371— 377.)  Valioiiolid  bus  a haudsomc  public 
' 3 K 3 
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promcnatle ; and  Iti  citmate  U temperate,  u U itaodi 
nearly  6,400  (L  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  Iturblde,  the 
abort'lived  Bmperor  of  Mexico,  wat  a native  of  thU  city. 

ValladuHd  If  the  name  of  another  Mexican  town  in 
Yocatan  ; but  it  is  of  no  great  Importanre. 

VAI.OGNBS.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Merderrt,  19  m.  S.K.  Cherbourg.  Pop. 
to  lltK.  ex.  comm.,  6.034.  It  Is  a well  built  town,  and 
has  a handsome  communal  college,  and  public  Ubrarv, 
with  l.‘»,000  printed  volumes  i manufactures,  on  a snuul 
scale,  of  earthenware,  lace,  gloves,  and  leather ; and 
some  trade  in  provisions  and  shell  hsh  for  the  Paris 
market.  The  ancient  Roman  town  AUtuna  vnu  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a strong  castle, 
which,  however,  has  been  totally  destroyed.  Tourneur, 
the  translator  of  Shakipere,  and  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist Virq*d’Asrr,  were  natives  of  Valognes.  (Hi^o, 
art.  Mancke,  t(c.) 

V ALPAltAlSO,  the  principal  sea-oort  town  of  Chili, 

Erov.  Santiago,  on  the  racinc,  GO  m.  N.N.W.  Santiago. 

.at.  33®  ir  5.V'  S..  long.  71°  31'  8"  W.  Pop.  probably 
about  10.000.  It  is  Inconvenient  and  Ill-built,  hut  Us  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea  is  imposing,  being  built,  somewhat 
like  liastings,  at  the  foot  of  a precipitous  range  of 
hilts.  It  consists  chieflv  of  a straggling,  long  street,  nr 
Tatihi’r  terrace,  for  it  is  ouilt  only  on  one  side,  with  some 
narrow  and  inconvenient  thoroughfares  leading  out  of  it 
up  the  several  ravlnox  In  one  of  thesti  Is  the  plana,  a 
small  triangular  space,  where  the  market  is  held ; and 
near  it  arc  tlie  principal  church,  the  Dominican  and 
Franclsc.ui  chapels,  &c.  A little  to  the  N.  Is  the  castle 
of  Antonio,  mounting  about  a doxen  guns ; and  between 
it  and  the  |daxa  are  a number  of  low  buildinn  and  sheds, 
termud  the  arsenal.  In  the  N.  qiurler  of  the  town,  In  a 
recess  larger  than  the  other  ravines,  is  a collection  of 
narrow  lanes  and  mean  houses ; and  many  isolated 
dwellings  are  scattered  about  among  the  bills,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  by  winding  foot-paths.  ITie  suburb 
Almcndral.  on  the  sandy  shore  to  the  S..  Is  more  regu- 
larly laid  out:  the  houses  here,  where  there  has  bem 
more  room  to  build,  consist  mostly  of  a ground  floor 
only ; but  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso  all  have  stories 
alM>vo  the  ground  floor.  The>’  are  in  general  painted  of 
lively  colours.  About  the  middle  of  the  Almeodral  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  convent  of  La  Merced,  which, 
like  many  other  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  was  destroyed 
by  the  rartheuake  of  1829. 

The  luiy  of  V'alii.traiso  is  open  to  the  N.,  but  sheltered 
by  bcighu  on  all  other  sides  ; and  the  holding  ground, 
being  mostly  a stilT  clay,  offers  a secure  anchorage,  ex- 
cept during  N.  gales.  Opposite  the  custom-house,  iOO 
yards  from  the  shore,  there  are  6 fathoms  water,  which 
suddenly  deepens  to  10  and  90  fathoms,  at  the  distance 
of  300  yard*,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  are  from  26 
to  30  fathoms.  (.Vi'era.  I.  444.)  The  harbour  is  de- 
fended by  the  castle,  and  2 forts  at  tlie  N.  end  of  the 
Almcndral,  and  anotlier  fort  Inland.  There  Is  no  mole, 
nor  any  tsicllity  for  landing  goods,  except  by  launches, 
which  are  moored  to  the  shore,  and  across  which  ail 
packages  are  brought  on  men's  shoulders  ; or  by  iMiats, 
which,  however,  can  land  in  all  weathers,  in  the  Fisher- 
man's Bay,  between  tho  castio  and  Fort  St.  Antonio. 
There  are  generally  a considerable  number  of  ressels  in 
the  bay,  the  greater  part  British  and  American ; and 
Valparaiso  continues  to  be  the  central  dep6t  for  the  trade 
of  Chill.  I-arge  quantities  of  corn  are  shipped  hero  | 
for  Callao  and  Fauama,  especially  the  former.  Wheat.  : 
tallow,  hides,  copper,  the  precious  metals.  Indigo,  woo],  j 
and  sarsaiMrilla,  are  among  the  principal  exi>orts.  The  | 
wrket  of  Valparaiso  is  well  supplied  with  meat,  poultry, 
Ssh,  bread,  fruit  ami  vegetables,  at  very  moderate  pritvs 
and  of  good  quality  ; and  its  climate  fi  generally  agree-  , 
able.  ( S/ceemson’s  S.  AntericA,  Ul.  161.)  Unless,  now-  | 
ever,  it  have  materially  altered  of  late  years.  It  would  ' 
appear,  from  Mr.  Miers'  report,  to  be  subject  to  many  | 
drawbacks  as  a place  of  resiaeoce.  **  Independent  of  the 
want  of  society,  there  exists  no  public  amusement,  no 
theatre,  commercial  reading  or  news-room,  no  parade, 
not  even  a single  i|>oi  to  walk  upon,  nor  any  retirement 
orexit  from  the  town,  but  over  the  barren  steep  hiUt. 
which  rervders  the  exercise  more  a toil  than  a pleasure. 
Ill  short,  in  spite  of  iU  matchless  and  beautiful  climate, 

1 do  not  know  in  all  Chili  a spot  nrraenting  a mure  un- 
comfortable and  cheerless  plaice  of  residence  than  Val- 
paraiso." (Miers*  Trav.  in  Chili,  i.  449.;  C^nnmerdal 
JllCt.,  ifC.) 

VAN.  a city  and  considerable  lake  iof  Asiatic  Turkey, 
paih.of  same  name:  the  city  being  on  the  F.bank  of 
the  lake,  140  m.  K.  by  H.  Mosul,  and  H3m.  S.K.  Erzo- 
roum.  I’op..  according  to  Col.  Shlrl,  I2.00U ; but  this  is 
mutt  prutwhiy  much  under  the  mark,  seeing  that  it  had 
I'ceii  previously  estimated  by  Kiimeirat  .Vt.oon,  and  has 
since  Ikcii  estiniat>'<i  by  Mr.  liraulat  7-0iit>  famUiea,  which 
woulil  amoimi  to  at  least  4(\(XX).  The  inhabs.  consist  of 
'i'luks.  Kurds,  and  .\riueiiians.  It  U situsled  in  a tine 
pbtiu.  (xivereti  with  gardens,  nearly  fcvd  atiuve  the 

rca,  at  the  h.W.  foul  of  an  isolated  rock,  oil  which  is  its 
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eltadd.  It  Is  Inclosed  with  double  walls  of  mod  and 
stone,  having  large  round  aod  small  square  bastions,  and 
is  farther  defended,  though  not  on  all  sides,  by  a ditch. 
" The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  ; the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  the  bouses  lit  genem  mean  : there 
was,  however,  to  be  seen  occasionally  a residence,  which 
showed  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a man  of  conse- 
quence ; but  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  Indicated 
cwray.  The  bazaars  were  coulinsxl,  and  the  shops  ill- 
furnishcd  ; and  I scarcely  saw  an  article  of  European 
manufacture : there  was,  however,  an  abundance  of 
Venetian  glass  beads,  with  which  the  Kurd  fcmalee 
ornament  tneir  persons.  The  supply  of  fyult  was  super- 
abundant." {Bramt,  in  Gcog.  Jowrw.  x.|84.)  The  ac- 
count of  the  dtv  given  by  Klnneir  is  lets  tuifavonrable  ; 
but  Brant’s,  beug  the  later.  It  perhaps  alto  the  more  ac- 
curate. 

It  hat  2 large  Armenian  churches,  4 large  mosques, 
several  baths,  caravanserais.  Ac.  l*he  great  boast  and 
dependence  of  Van  is  its  gatdens.  which  cover  an  exten- 
sive area  between  the  city  and  the  mountains.  They 
comprise  vineyanit,  orchards,  mclon-gromuli.  fields,  Ac. 
In  summer  the  liihalM.  of  the  town  mostly  reside  in  the 
gardens,  the  roads  in  which  being  lined  with  houses,  the 
whole  appears  like  an  extensive  village.  Streams,  bor- 
dered with  willows,  run  through  the  main  avenues. 
{Brant,  in  Grog.  Joum.  x.  391-3.) 

The  castle  ou  the  N.E.  tide  of  the  town  it  built  on  a 
high  and  abrupt  limestone  rock,  and,  If  the  works  wero 
in  proper  repoilrand  efficiently  manned,  would  be  all  but 
) Impremable.  There  are  some  very  t-xtensirc  oxcava- 
j tions  m this  rock. 

The  trade  of  Van  Is  at  present  inconsiderable.  About 
500  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  co.-(rse  rallcoes 
from  cotton  Imported  from  Persia,  mmtiy  for  home  con- 
sumption : though  some  are  sent  to  Bitlis  to  be  dyed  and 
exported.  Almost  the  only  other  articles  of  exjK>rt  from 
Van.  are  fruits,  wine,  and  grain,  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding gardens  and  fields.  Every  person  of  respect- 
ability has  a house  in  town,  with  a country  house*,  an 
orchard  and  vineyard,  and  perhaps  a few  fields.  Most  of 
his  wants  arc  supplied  from  his  garden,  or  from  the  profits 
of  a petty  trade  carried  on  with  a capital  of  from  20/.  to 
100/. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Van  Is  very  ancient.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  arc  In  part  C)'clopean,  .vul  many  in- 
scriptions In  the  cuneiform  character  h.xve  been  disco- 
vers in  the  town  and  its  environs.  It  is  even  liffirmcd 
that  the  castle  was  originally  founded  by  Srmiramis ; 
but  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  tlu're  is  no  evidence 
^ which  to  suDMrt  this  verr  ImprotKible  statement. 
Timour  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  who  look  ^’an  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  is  said,  by  the  Persian  writers, 
to  have  endeavoured,  tiiougb  ineflicctuany,  to  destroy  its 
ancient  monuments- 

The  laiku  VuD,  the  Artita  of  Ptolemy,  is  of  a very 
irregular  shape;  greatest  length  N.E.  to  S.  W.70m.  ; 
greatest  breadth  about  28  in.  Area  eilimoted  at  1.000 
geogr.  sq.m.  {Geog.Jimm.x.)  It  seldom  frreces  to 
any  distance  from  the  shore,  except  at  its  N.E.  end, 
where,  being  shallow.  In  severe  winters,  it  may  be  crossed 
on  tho  ice.  It  has  several  Islands,  on  one  of  which  is  au 
Armenian  monastery.  It  is  navigated  by  5 nr  6 crazy 
boats,  which  are  sometimes  employed  to  conrey  cotton 
cloths  to  Todvan  on  their  way  to  6itlts,  bringing  bock 
grain  and  timber.  From  the  many  wild  fowl  that  fre- 
quent it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lUh  abound  in  the  lake ; 
the  fishery,  however,  occupies  very  few  hands.  {O’co|i* 
Joum.  i kinttfir's  Pert.  Emp.  { Smith  and  l)u‘igk?t 
Mitshnary  Rt  ifarcket,  tnlrod-,  AeA 

VAN-UIEMEN’S  LAND,  or  Tasmania,  an  (slarxl 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ami  Eastern 
Oceans,  off  the  S.  extremity  of  Australia,  from  wltUh 
it  Is  sciHsraled  by  Bass's  Straits,  between  lat.  41*^  'S/ 
and  43®  44y  S.,  and  long.  144°  40'  and  140°  Af  K. 
It  if  shaped  like  a heart.  Area,  esttmateil  at  al>mit 
27,000  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  IH3H.  45.846;  of  whom  i.'6,i'/',5  we  re 
free,  and  18,133  convicts  : the  iiumlH'r  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants is  very  trifling.  The  ronntry  is  in  general 
I hilly  or  mounUunmis.  t'aptain  Fitzrey  says,  •*  "J'he 
! change  of  scene  from  Sydney  to  Hobart  Town  was  as 
I striking  as  a view  of  Gibraltar  nr  Madeira  aftiT  leaving 
I the  Downs,  t'omparntivt  ly  speaking,  near  Sydney  all 
I was  light-colnurea  and  level  ; while  in  Van.t)temm*i 
Land  we  almnct  thought  onrs«'lvcs  in  another  Tierra  del 
Fuego.”  ( Voyage  qf  the  Adr-'Hture,  he.,  il.  C24.)  The 
I mountains  rise  to  3,500  or  4,000  ft.,  not  forming  cmiti- 
nuous  ranges,  as  in  the  fuljar(.‘iil  continent,  but  geiH-ralty 
I Isolated  pmks.  The  surface  consists  alternately  of  ele- 
i rated  table  lands  and  fertile  valteys.  most  p,*irt  of  It  being 
I fit  either  for  cultivation  or  j»asmrMe.  Ssnrral  consider- 
I able  rivers  water  the  colony.  The  primipal  arc  the 
! Derwent,  and  Tamar  formed  by  tite  union  of  the  N. 

' and  S.  Esk,  all  whirh  rite  towards  the  centre  of  the 
I Island,  In  alrout  lat.42°;  the  first  running  tuthrS.K,, 
' and  the  rest  Northwani.  There  are  several  large  lakes 
in  the  interior,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  tlO  ni.  in  circ. 
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Tho  mast*  are  very  mtieh  iiHlentrd,  and  abound  with 
excellent  harbours.  The  climate  is  ctitnwatlvrly 
healthy,  beii>(t  apparently  more  congenial  to  r.arupcaii 
ctiiWlluU-ms  than  that  of  Sydney.  The  winters  arc 
collier  ; but  the  country  seldom  sulTeni  fr«»m  those  long, 
ctitiilnued  droughts  whwh  are  the  bane  of  Sew  S.  Wale*, 
nor  from  loo  much  rain.  Sandstonr.  limestone,  and 
basalt,  are  among  the  principal  geolngir.-U  rocks.  Indi> 
rations  of  coal  have  licen  met  with , and  iron  ore  has  been 
dug  up,  some  of  which  l*  said  to  yield  a*  much  as  Ml 
cent.  <if  metal,  (’opuer.  leail.  line,  and  m.anganesc  exist, 
but  no  mines  have  Iteen  hitherto  wrougiit.  The  upp«'r 
soil  is  tutniily  sandy  or  argillaceous  t nr  else  consists  of 
a rich  vegetable  mould.  There  apf>cars  to  be  coinpa* 
ratively  a much  larger  proportion  of  good  soil  than  in 
Austraha;  fine  tracts  oI  land  ate  found  quite  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  a circumstance  unusual  in  the 
li\st>namcHl  mntlnent ; and  extensive  tracts  covenxl  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  free  from  timber  or  underwoi>d, 
ami  which,  onisequently.  require  no  clearing  on  the 
p.vrt  of  settler*  previously  to  being  ph-ughinl.  are  met 
with  in  all  |girts  of  the  interior.  Timber,  howinrer.  Is 
hr  no  mean*  scarce;  and  in  IK.1H.  cubic  ft.  were 

rut  at  Fort  Arthur,  of  which  nearly  3-4lhs  were  ex- 

IN'rtcd.  'J'he  lliion  and  Adventure  lay  pines,  and  the 
daek  wood,  are  peculiar  to  the  country:  in  most  fither 
ros|»ecl9  the  vegri.vble  products,  as  well  as  the  animals, 
are  similar  to  those  ui  Australia.  A species  of  panther, 
which  commit*  much  havoc  among  the  flocks,  and  kan« 
garuos  arc  found  in  great  numbers  ; there  is,  however, 
no  native  dog.  Poisonotis  reptiles  are  less  numerous 
than  In  the  adjacent  continent.  The  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants appear  to  belong  lu  the  negro  race  of  the  E. 
Archipelago:  they  seem  Co  be  sunk  in  the  lowest 
iii'i’Ch*  of  imrlwrism  ; and  are  said  to  be  iraorant  even 
oi  tiie  most  useful  and  obvious  arts,  a*  Ashing,  and  the 
r.Histriictum  of  the  rudest  canoes.  Their  numbers 
have  nipidly  decreased  since  the  estalillshmcnt  of  the 
wtmes,  and  a few  years  since  the  greater  part  of  those 
remaiidng  in  the  colony  were  removed  to  F'llnders' 
island  in  Bass's  Straits. 

I'he  only  settled  portions  of  Von-Dlemen's  Land 
stretch  aerrrsa  the  Interior  from  the  N.  to  the  S.K.  coast 
along  the  courses  of  the  IferwenU  Tamar,  and  other 
hvers.  All  the  W.  and  the  N .E.  parts  of  the  island  are 
yet  not  merely  unsettled,  hut  even  unexplored. 

From  |K2t  to  IM3S  inclusive,  the  grants  of  land  to 
settlers  in  the  colony  appear  to  have  amounted  to 
I.I^s.noo  arm.  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
was  ill  grant*  of  acres  anil  upwards.  The  average 
price  per  acre  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  St.  ]U^  ; 
and  tlie  total  lum  that  accrued  to  the  government 
Irom  the  sale  of  lai>d  during  the  decennial  period  ending 
with  |M3M  amounted  to  147.37b/.  The  plan  of  selllag  the 
iniappinprUtcd  land  by  auction  li  now  adopted  in  this 
colony,  as  in  most  others  belonging  to  England.  In 
the  sahw  in  this  way  amounted  to42.3a(i  acres,  at  Iti*.  I|<f.. 
exclusive  of  certain  town  lots,  the  sum  recelrtsl  for  the 
w hole  lieiiig  2.1,2.Vi/. : and  during  the  same  year  1A.KS6 
acres  w ere  granted  by  the  crown  In  reward  uf  military 
ami  naval  services.  In  IMO  the  sales  of  land  amounted 
to  HS.tfijti  acres,  at  Ms.  4d.,  cxrludve  of  town  lots,  the 
aggregate  price  of  the  whole  being  &&.30A/. ; the  grants 
to  military  and  naval  men  during  the  some  year  exceedi'd 
b.AOi)  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  in  the 
colony  aixivc  l2.0ti0,0Ki  acres  ungranted.  In  IH3M  about 
]i)H  oul  acr«*s  were  said  to  be  under  crop,  including  about 
4i.7«>0  in  wheat,  IS.’V'O  do.  in  kstley.  *il.«iOO  In  oats. 
3.M>b  in  potatoes,  b.lnu  in  turnip*,  and  17.000  or  upwanls 
in  gr.tssc*.  *rhe  total  produce  of  enni  during  the  same 
y**.ir  was  estimated  at  about  iHii.OOO  buthels  ; of  which. 
NV  I.1SNI  were  w he.it.  tf  these  returns  may  he  depended  on, 
it  would  n*em  that  at  nii  avcr.ige  the  prtHiuceof  corn  per 
acre  iirnmmt*  to  little  more  than  12  uusticls  ! or  to  only 
alxmt  l-Sil  |virt  of  the  pr'xlucf*  of  an  acre  of  land  In 
rnglaml  t This  Umcnt.at)ie  deitclency  of  produce  may 
lie  :isiTib»'d  |iartly.  we  Iwiiere.  to  the  Ixukward  state  of 
agneulture.  and  the  want  of  c.arc  in  the  prejiaring  of  the 
UikI.  ami  partly  to  the  Inferior  fertility  ol  the  Utter. 
Ill  fact,  Van-Dieincn's  l-aml.  llmiigli  superior  as  a corn- 
growing  country  to  New  S.  Wale*,  is  m><wiih*t.imilng 
U tter  kited  for  gr.ixing  than  rr»»pping.  Wosil,  indeed, 
is  here,  a*  well  a*  in  .\ustralU,  thrstaple  produce  uf  the 
c«iloiiy;  and  tlie  lucrcase  in  the  breetl  of  sheep  iios  l>cen 
so  Very  great  that  the  strxk,  winch,  in  amounted 
to  .VM.tipH  head,  had,  in  lH3N,  incn  iuetl  to  1 ,2I4,00U  head  ; 
and  while  tlie  imports  of  wool  from  Van  Diemrn’s  l4iTxl 
into  the  U.  Kingm>m.  in  Ih20,  did  not  exceed  293,979  lb*., 
tttey  amounted,  in  lH4l,rto  3,A97.MI  lb*.  Maixo  it  not 
raised  in  the  colony,  the  climate  being  too  cold.  Apples, 
ciirnttu*.  gooselierrirt,  Ac.,  atlaio  perfection,  but  the 
orange,  cilroa,  and  pomegranate  are  not  raised,  and  the 
gra|>e  and  peach  attain  only  an  Inferior  degree  of  ma- 
turity. 

Ill  1K38,  the  stock  of  cattle  was  estimated  at  7&.000  bead  ; 
of  horses,  at  9.6A0 ; and  goat*,  at  2.400.  AH  kiodsof  stuck 
attain  a much  greater  sue  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Sydney.  Between  1S24  and  IKVi,  there  was,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  an  unurocedentrd  rise  in  the  viuiie  of 
all  sorts  of  property  In  the  cohmy,  particularly  of  land, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  f.and.  which  in  lii24  would  not  have 
realised  more  than  from  St.  to  10*.  nn  acre.  was.  in  1h3i'i, 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  3/.  to  4/. : and  sheep  and 
cattle,  which  in  the  former  year  might  have  been  pur- 
chased  for  &*.  and  40*.  respectively,  could  not.  in  the 
latter,  bo  pnirured  for  less  than  ii.  and  121.  \stalin. 
Rrp.)  But  since  111.3/;,  a fall  has  taken  place  in  prices, 
wn^s.  Ac.,  which,  though  at  flrst  productive  of  inconve- 
nience has.  by  putting  an  end  to  much  extravagant  s|>e- 
cuintion,  been  of  decided  advantage;  and  the  colony  is 
steadily  advancing  In  population  and  prosperity.  In 
IH38, 101  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  H,5n2  tons, 
belonged  toVan-Dirmenv  Land;  of  thcM*  19.  of  about 
2.000  ton*  burdeti,  were  employed  in  the  whaie  llshery, 
which  imported  oil,  &c.,  to  tiio  gross  value  of  9H.f9Ki/.  \Vo 
subjoin  an  Account  of  the  Import  aud  Export  Trade  of 
the  t.'oinny  In  lH39and  1H40. 
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The  great  articles  of  export  are  woo],  whale  oil.  and 
whalc-itonc,  and  bark,  the  imports  comprise  every 
description  of  manufactured  goods,  colunial  products, 
wines,  fanning  utensils,  Ac. 

The  government  is  subordinate  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales  ; but  the  Ilcutcnant-goTrrnor.  with  the  aid  of  the 
executive  and  Icgitlative  council,  administers  the  local 
government  Independent  of  the  parent-colony.  The 
executive  counal  consists  of  A mems.,  including,  with  the 
lieutenant-govornor.  the  chief  Justice,  colonial  Mt  retary, 
and  treasurer,  and  tlie  officer  in  command  of  the  troop's. 
The  legislative  cmtucll  Is  composed  of  from  10  to  lA 
mems.,  spi>ointed  by  warrant  of  the  sovereign;  and  all 
the  above  functionaries  are  exofflcio  mems.  I'he  laws  of 
England,  and  aerts  of  the  British  parliament  are  generally 
administered  in  the  colony,  but  special  acts  may  Iw 
passed  hy  the  governor  and  roiincii.  The  initiatory 
proceedings  in  Ine  passing  of  all  acts  belong  to  the  go- 
vernor ; and  two-tnirds  uf  tiie  couTven  must  be  prcM-nl 
at  their  passing,  and  the  majority  vote  with  the  governor, 
or  no  pro|>usition  can  become  law.  Civil  causes  are  tried 
before  a judge  and  two  assessors,  and  cniiiliud  cases  by  a 
jury  of  seven  naval  or  military  uQlcera  In  most  other 
resiiects  this  colony  Is  administered  In  a manner  similar 
to  New  bouth  Wales.  Public  revenue  in  Ih,3s.  ; 

expenditure.  las.tXl/.  t)f  this  expenditure  I0.27W.  was 
for  the  public  tchooli,  in  which  I3a0  pupils  were  iu- 
strurted. 

'Fhe  settled  part  of  Van-Dlemen’i  Land  fi  divided  into 

l. 1  districts,  ilobart  Town,  or  Ilobarton.  the  rap.,li  in 
the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Derwent,  al>out  30  m. 
from  Its  mouth,  lat.  42^  54' 8.,  long.  147^34'E..  Pop. of 
the  town  and  district.  In  I8M.  14.3M2;  of  whom  3, .M3 
were  convicts.  The  town  covers  about  one  »q.  m.  : 
it  stands  til>on  the  declivities  uf  two  gentle  hills,  and 
is  intcrsoctetl  by  a fine  stream  frum  the  lirigfits  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  which  towers  above  the  town  on  the 
W.  to  the  height  of  3.936  feet.  The  itreel*  aru  wide,  and 
Intersect  each  other  at  light  angli>s ; aiid.  having  been 
from  the  first  laiit  out  on  a uniform  plan, it  it  mudi  more 
regularly  built  than  Sydney.  Us  houset  are  substantial, 
ami  of  2 stories  in  height : it  has  some  good  public  IniUd- 
tngi,  Including  a church  coiivtructed  of  brick,  a jail,  and 
a quay,  close  to  which  vvsseU  of  the  largest  iHirdm  load 
and  unloaii.  Ilobarton  possesses  one  of  tiie  finest  har- 
bsHjrs  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  wiilch  here  form*  a 
fine  shesK  of  water.  Is  navigable  for  ships  for  3 m.  above 
the  town,  and  continues  to  alTonl  a sate  |>assage  for  ves- 
sels of  .Vj  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  2U  m.  higher  up, 
w here  a ridge  of  rocks  abru|itly  puts  an  cud  to  the  navu 
gallon.  In  I HIM,  72  ships,  of  tne  aggregate  burden  of 
6(.'79  tons,  belonged  to  this  port.  The  suburits  of  Ilobart 
‘I'own  are  increasing  and  receiving  much  emlxllitliment ; 
vUl.-u,  enciosures,  Ac.,  are  said  to  be  springing  up  in 
every  direction.  The  prirtcipal  settlement  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  colony  Is  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar,  aiwut  40 

m.  from  its  mouth,  and  105  m.  N.  by  W.  Mobait  Town. 
The  river  Is  navigable  to  it  for  vesseti  of  300  tons,  llie 
other  towns  are  insignifleanL 

This  Island  was  originally  discovered  by  the  navigator 
Tasman  in  1642.  and  subsraiiemi)  received  Its  name  In 
honour  of  a governor  of  the  Dutch  E.  Indies.  It  was 
3 K 4 
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■ftrrwarda  vi«it«d  and  parttally  explored  bjr  Cook,  Fur* 
nraiix,  D'Rntreraateaiix.ftc. : but  it  wa«  not  ajcerUlned 
to  lioaii  Ulaod  till  Bmi  aalled  through  the  Strait*  wlilch 
bear  hi*  name  in  ITW.  The  8r*t  Kngllah  pnial  aettle* 
mciit  wa*  establiabed  here  lo  1903,  and  down  to  1913  it 
contimuHl  to  be  roerelr  a place  of  tranaportatlon  from 
New  South  Wale*.  Tne  *ettleinent  continued  to  ttiflbr 
from  the  depredation*  of  escaped  convict*,  termed  butb- 
raiiger*,  till  1917.  when  thece  were  finally  put  down  ; 
voluntary  emigration  began  to  take  place  to  a cotiakler- 
abie  extent  in  1831.  and  ha*  *ii>ce  nrogrewivcly  increased. 
{Sfatitt.  Ro*- 1’*  l'a»-Dienuit't  Land,  *c.) 

VASKBS,  a town  and  aoa-purt  of  France,  dep. 
Morblhan,  of  which  it  la  the  cap.,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fhilph  of  Morbihan ; G3  m.  W.S.W.  Nantea.  Lat. 
47^  ay  26"  N.,  long.  2°  4y  4"  W.  Pop.,  In  l»36. 
ex.  comm.,  9.31M.  It  was  formerlv  fortified,  and  entered 
hy  >ix  gale*,  live  of  which,  with  some  towers,  still 
remaiiv  It  is  rhiileivd  around  its  cathetlral,  and  except 
one  or  two  tolerable  streets  ts  irregularly  and  badly  ; 
hntlt.  Itadly  paved,  and  dirty.  The  cathedra),  robuilt  in 
the  IMh  century,  is  a massive,  but  lieavy  odiflee  ; In  Us 
interior,  however,  are  some  good  monuments  and  paint- 
ing*. It  has  another  cimren.  and  several  chapels,  one 
of  which,  attached  to  the  c«>mmuiial  college,  is  of  good 
architecture.  The  prefecture  It  an  ancient  castle;  and 
a convent  ha*  bwn  convertetl  into  the  residence  of  the 
hlihop.  I'heru  were  formerly  many  monastic  establish- 
nienl*  at  Vannei ; but  their  uulldings  have  now  mostly 
rocelvtHl  other  destinations,  and  one  is  appropriated  to 
the  /n§/ftu/i0m  du  1‘err  Etcrmfl,  which,  bt>sides  boarding 
and  educating  60  poor  girls,  has  a great  many  out- 
M-hulars  receiving  primarr  Instnictlon.  The  Miflce, 
now  the  theatre,  ^t  served  at  different  periods  for  the 
meetings  of  the  states  of  Brittany,  and  the  parliament  of 
IteiiDcs.  Vanne*  has  3 hospitals,  a communal  college, 
school  of  navigation,  a Pulymathic  society,  established 
in  1826,  for  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a public 
library  ofg.iiOOTui*..  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths, 
linen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  lace.  Its  port  is  small,  and 
the  entrance  being  shallow,  It  is  fit  only  for  vessels  of 
small  bui^en  ; on  one  ot  its  side*  Is  a planted  pro- 
inenaile,  and  on  the  other  are  slips  for  building  boats 
ajid  sm^l  craft.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Vannes  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  DurT'origam,  the  cap.  of  the  Vrneti ; 
but  the  better  opinion  soems  to  be  that  the  latter  was 
aiMHit  6 ra.  N.  by  W.  Vannes,  at  Locmariaker,  where 
the  remains  of  a circus  and  Homan  road  are  still  extant. 

{ Hugo,  art.  MorbUum : D'AnrtlU,  Sotict  de  L'An- 
cimnt'  Gauie,  p.  263  ; Jl/orfmfcrc,  ^c.) 

VAK,  a maritime  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.R.,  between 
lat.  43^  and  44^  N.,  and  long.  4°  4(/  amir^  IV  B.  ; hav- 
ing W.  the  dep.  Bouches-du-Rbone.  N.  the  Basses- 
Alpes.  N.R.  the  Sardinian  States  (co.  Nke).  from  which 
it  is  *4‘parated  by  the  river  Var,  and  E.  and  .S  the  Medi- 
terranean. Area,  <2'j.9*iC  hectares.  Pop  , in  1^36,  321, Gh6. 
The  surface,  particularly  In  the  N.  and  K.,  Is  mostly 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  ctmsliilng  of  pri- 
mitive or  calcaroiius  formations  covered  with  a gravelly 
and  arid  soli.  The  dep.  Is,  however,  well  watered,  and 
nit  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as  the  Var  and  Ar. 
gens,  are  some  very  fertile  tracts.  The  Var,  whence  the 
dep.  derive*  its  name,  rises  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- 
Alpes,  about  G m.  S.R.  Colmar,  and,  after  running  gene- 
rally southward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  St. 
I-aurent,  3|  m.  S.W.  Nice,  after  a course  of  C8  ni.. 
fur  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  rafts.  The  Rt- 
ternn  and  Vesoubla  are  Its  chief  Irlhutarie*  ; no  towns  of 
much  consideration  arc  on  its  banks.  Numerous  lagoon* 
and  marshes  border  the  coast  of  this  dep..  which  is  gene- 
rally abrupt,  rocky,  and  iodented  with  numerous  inlets. 
In  1834,  tne  arable  land*  were  estimated  to  compriv  ' 

1 18,042  hectares  ; vineyards,  67.G57  do. ; wo*mIs,  330,7(W  t 
do. ; and  wastes,  about  I87.H0Q  do.  Agriculture  is  very 
backward,  and  the  supply  of  com  Is  Inadequate  for  the 
consumption  of  half  the  pop.:  the  produce  In  wine.  | 
olives,  and  fruits  of  variiMis  kind*  is,  however,  consider.  , 
able  ; and  114,41*4  kilngs.  of  silk  were  gather^  in  1834.  i 
Capers,  oranges,  lemons,  chi^nuls,  and  perfumery  arc  ' 
Minting  the  primipal  ex|>orts.  Gravso  is  especially  famous  ! 
for  ill  esscucos  and  llqticiirs;  and  roses,  jnaminrs,  Ac.,  j 
are  grown  there  and  elsewhere  in  large  quantities  for  , 
their  monulaclure.  The  forests  comprise  many  cork- 
trees. and  bottle  corks  are  made  in  sever.:!  places. 
Kerines  and  a little  tobacco  are  among  the  other  pro. 
ducta  Few  horu^*  or  cattle,  but  a good  many  tmdiw.  are 
brc*l.  In  1K30,  there  were  estimated  to  be  upward*  of 
270.h00  sheep,  ami  <8,n0n  goats,  In  the  dep.,  and  tlte  woods 
adhrd  nourlshinriit  for  numerous  hogs.  In  I8>14.  of 
tHr.ftriO  prop4»rtle*  subject  to  the  corUrih.  ftmetirr.  42,013 
were  assessed  at  less  than  4fr.,  and  St,7l8)  at  from  4 to 
10  fr.,  oidy  37  were  assessed  at  ).UiR>  fr.  and  upwards. 
I.oad.  c>wl,  coi>|H'r.  iroQ,  toaog.viese.  Ac.,  are  met  wiih. 
tliough  very  rt‘w  mine*  are  wrought.  The  tunny  and 
aoi'hovT  fisheries  an*  of  considerable  impnrtaocr,  and 
coral  of  good  qtulliy  is  ti»hed  up  on  the  coast.  Manu- 
fartures  of  no  great  cooseqiseiire  ; but  silk  twist,  per- 
fumery, soap,  paper,  and  leather  are  produced  lo  some 


extent:  theilep.  has.  howevirr.  a considerable  tradewith 
the  Sardinian  stales,  Ac.  It  is  divided  into  4 arrunds.  ; 
chief  towns,  OraguignAD,  the  cop..  Toulon,  Brtgnolles, 
and  lirasse.  It  sttnla  4 tnems.  U>  the  ('h.  of  l>ep.  Re- 
glstrred electors,  In  1838-9,  I.7G5.  Total  public  revenue, 
in  1831,  9.2)0,-237  fr.  {Hmgo,  art.  t ar  j DM.  Ofog.  j 
. Frmck 

VAKINAS,  a town  of  Colomlila,  repub.  Venetuela, 
cap.  prov.,  on  a tributary  of  the  Apure,  3tl0  m.  8.W.  (.'a- 
raras.  Pop.  uncertain,  being  variously  estimated  at  from 
. 6,000  to  I^OOO.  It  b rather  handsome,  but  has  no  nulilic 
I buildings  Wurth  notice.  It  la  the  principal  mart  lor  the 
I excellent  tobacco  grown  in  Its  prov. ; but  has  also  a cun- 
' siderable  trade  In  sugar,  coflbe.  cotton,  Indigo,  and  cattle, 

I which  are  mostly  exported  hy  way  of  the  Apure  and 
I Orinoco.  (Coddxxi';  Oeog.df  f'rmtmria,  ^c. 

I V'AHNA,  a fortified  town  aisd  seap«»rt  of  European 
I Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  Uie  Black  Sea,  at  the  iniMilh 
. of  the  Pravadi,  47  m.  K.  Schumla;  lat.  43*^  I'P  N.,  long. 
;27^.44'E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  16,000.  Thiough  the 
residence  of  a pacha,  it  U a poor  town,  and  has  only  an 
Often  rosdstrau  i but  the  latter,  being  sheltered  from 
N.W.  winds,  which  ar*  the  most  to  Iw  feared  in  this 
sea.  and  the  hokliug  ground  being  good.  H presents  but 
little  danger  ; and  Vama  is  a principal  tUp6t  fur  the  ex- 
port of  Bulgarian  produce  to  Constaiitlnople.  The  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1828,  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  supposed,  of  their  having  bribed  Che  go- 
vernor. (See  Krppri'i  Jommrg  acro*a  tkt  Balkan,  i. 
348,  339.)  Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Adrlanople.  Its  for- 
lificatlnns  were  dismantled,  but  they  are  said  Co  have 
been  linccreplaced  by newdefetoahreworka.  (iifet.  GAw..* 
Stein  i ^c.) 

A great  battle  was  fought  near  Vama  on  (he  lOth  of 
Nov.  1444,  between  the  Hungarlansandthrlralllcs,  undw 
their  king  Ladislaus,  assisted  by  the  famous  John  Hun- 
niades,  and  the  Turks,  under  tneir  sultan.  Araurath  II. 
The  Christians,  who  h^  broken  a truce  which  they  had 
a short  while  beftre  solemnly  sworn  to  observe,  sitft*red 
severely  feft  their  perfidy  ; their  king  haring  been  killed 
In  the  ^rtle,  Hunnlades  taken  prisoner,  and  their  army 
totaJIv  defeated  with  a prodigious  slaughter.  ( L’Art  de 
y^rifier  te*  Dates,  2e  partie,  v.  250.  Hvo.  ed.) 

VASl'O  (an.  UMomttm),  a town  and  tea-port  of  the 
Neapolitan  Dom.,  prov.  Abruxso-Citra.  on  tiM  Adriatic, 
81  m.  S.B.  Chletl.  Pop.,  in  1830.  9,016.  it  is  walled, 
and  bos  two  coUegiatc  churcbe*,  one  of  which  is  sakl  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a temple  of  Ceres,  several  convents,  hos- 
pitals,  Ac.,  with  many  good  private  buildings.  Its  inhate, 
are  mostly  occupied  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 
In  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  olives  and  vine*.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  1816,  this  town  was  the  theatre  of  an  ex- 
traordinary catastrophe,  by  which  H was  ftartially  de- 
stroyed by  a sudden  falling  in  and  sliding  of  the  scril, 
supposed  to  have  been  oceauoned  by  the  escape  uf  subter- 
ratieau  water.  (Det  Rf,  Deaerwone  deUe  Due  Stedie,  U. 
41'*.) 

VAUCLURF-,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  R.P...  between 
lat.  43^4(K  and  44°  N.,  and  long  4<^  40*  and  3°  4.V 

R..  having  N.  the  dep.  Drome,  B.  Basses-Alpes,  8. 
Douebes-du- Rhone,  from  which  it  Is  sefuirated  by  (be 
Durance,  and  W.  the  Hhone.  separating  it  from  Card. 
Area,  347,377  hectares.  Pop.,  in  I83>;,  239,1 13.  The  ge- 
neral slope  of  tins  dep.  U lo  the  W..  iu  which  direction 
it  is  traversed  (7  many  small  tributaries  of  the  Hhone. 
Soil,  mostly  ralcarrous,  but  It  is  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  larger  river*  that  it  |M>*set*es  tmteh  fertility. 
In  18.34,  the  aral>le  lands  were  estimated  to  comprise 
157,738  hoclares;  vineyards.  28.VM  do.;  woods.  62,141 
do.  i willow  plantations.  Ac.,  2,717  do.;  and  heaths, 
wastes,  Ac.,  67.760 do.  In  183.5,  of  81 .140  properliet  subvert 
to  the  rcm/ri3./(>f*r<rrr.  88.304  were  assessed  at  less  than 
5 fr.,  and  only  22  at  l,O0U  fr.  and  upwards.  Agriculture, 
though  still  very  backward,  is  said,  of  late  years,  to  have 
made  ctmsidprable  progress.  Oxen,  hors<*s,  or  mule*  are 
used  Indifferently  for  the  plough  ; but  the  last  are  prin- 
ci{>Ally  employed.  The  scarcity  of  other  manure  obliges 
the  fanners  to  rut  the  wild  box  on  the  hills,  whk-h,  being 
macerated  and  suffered  to  rot,  is  used  fur  the  purj^e, 
and  found  |H*cullarly  suitable  for  manuring  viues.  Wine 
(Uid  silk  are  among  the  most  imputtant  products  of  tho 
dep, : th«>  produce  of  wine  may.  Mrhaps-  be  evtiinutcd  at 
about  500,(N)U  hectolitres, of  which  a considenible  |K>rttou 
i I exported.  The  best  wines  are  those  uf  (o/<‘ON-6rH/«', 
near  Avignon,  and  uf  Ckdleannett/,  4i  leag.  from  Orange. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  too  little  attention  is  |>aid 
to  the  culture  and  caro  of  the  vine.  f>n  en  cvmptcrait, 
says  Jullien,  brauevap  pita  de  buns  vim,  $i  U-i  proprti- 
iairrt  apportaient  pita  de  tom  dans  ie  ehoit  det  plantet 
eldnmtla  cuitmre.  (p.  >rfju)  In  183.5,  upwards  of  1.600,000 
kilogr.  uf  raw  silk  were  gathered.  The  produce  of 
wheat  I*  liisufBclent  fur  home  cuusumptloti,  but  a good 
deal  of  rye,  and  some  maisc.  iMrlcy,  buckwiicat.  |K>ta- 
locs.  Ac.  are  grown,  besides  saffruu.  madder,  aiwl  cori- 
ander and  anise  seerts.  Almonds  sjxl  other  fruits,  and 
essence  of  lavender  are  among  the  exports.  Artificial 
gfikssi**  are  sown  i hut  the  pasture  lanrli  are  not  exten- 
sive, and  tile  quaulily  of  stock  U less  than  lo  any  uUu-r 
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of  the  S.  depi.  E«.'«>a  are  prrttT  nuraeriHH ; the  linney  ii 
of  gnod  qiwit}';  aiid  nbniit  w.iVA)  kll»gr.  of  wax  are 
luppoard  tu  be  exporteil  animnll)'.  This  dep.  does  not 
ap^ar  to  be  rich  in  metals  •,  Init  building  stone,  of  good 
qiialltj,  Hme,  potters’  cUt,  Ac.  are  pleuUAd.  Silk  fa* 
wirs  arc  made  at  Avignon  and  Orange ; and  the  town 
of  Apt  is  famous,  in  the  8.  of  France,  for  its  earthen* 
ware  and  confcH'tioncry.  as  is  Avignon  for  Its  printing 
establishments,  and  manufactures  of  prluiiog  txi«s, 
bells,  and  other  metallic  goods.  Copper.  lead,  and  Iron 
plates,  prepared  mailder,  woollen  stuffli.  leather,  paper, 
cordage,  linen  thread,  glass  wares,  and  tiles  are  made 
ill  this  dep.,  which  has  idso  many  distilleries  and  dyeing* 
houses.  Vauciuse  is  subdivided  Into  4 arronds. : chief 
towns,  Avignon,  the  cap..  Apt,  Carpentras,  and  Orange. 
It  sends  4 mems.  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Kegis* 
tered  electors,  in  IH.‘>A^,  1,332.  Total  public  revenue 
(1831),  A.4A2.14H  fr.  ( //ncgo,  art.  /’owr/wsc;  DM.  Ofvg.j 
Trtnck  Ojfflnai  Tabtet-} 

Vauclu.sb,  a famous  fountain  in  the  above  dep.,  close 
by  the  small  village  of  the  same  name.  4 m.  W.  Isle, 
and  Iftm.  W.  by  N.  Apt.  This  fountain  has  Its  source 
In  a vast  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a rock  300  feet  in  bel(^ht  at 
the  bottom  of  a narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains.  W ithin 
this  cavern  is  a di*e|)  basin  of  tlie  purest  w*ater,  the  sur* 
face  of  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  placid, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  emits  so  great  a quantity  ot 
water  as  to  give  birth  to  the  small  river  Sorguct,  an 
affluent  of  tlw  Hhone.  After  the  melting  of  snows,  or 
the  occurrence  of  long-continued  rains,  the  flow  of  w^er 
Is  greatly  Increased  ; out  even  in  the  driest  seasons  it  Is 
astuoiihingly  copious.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  fuun* 
tain  the  water  escapes  by  percolating  through  the  rocks, 
stones,  and  gravel,  that  form  the  outward  side  of  the 
abyss  ; whereas  during  floods  it  overflows  its  banks.  It 
is  posable,  taking  proper  percauUuns,  to  descend,  when 
the  water  is  low,  to  its  edge.  Owing  to  its  great  depth 
It  appears  as  if  It  were  jet  block,  though,  as  already 
staCea,  it  Is  limpid  In  the  extreme. 

This  fountain  is  celebrated  In  the  history  of  Petrarch. 
An  (^il  castle  near  the  village,  which  belonged  to  bis 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Cavalllon.  was  frequently  visited  by 
Petrarch,  and  is  thence  calM  his  castle.  The  poet, 
however,  lived  In  the  village.  He  here  frequently  saw 
I«aura,  who  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  the  wife 
of  the  Count  de  la  Sa&,  the  lord  of  the  village.  But  this 
Is  doubtful,  as  well  as  the  I'latooUm  of  her  lover,  (//wgo, 
art.  rdttctess.  4c.) 

VAUD  {Tr.Pap$4t  Vamd,  Germ.  If’aadr),  a canton 
of  Swiuerland.  holding  the  I9Ui  rank  in  the  confed., 
between  laL  4SP  and  47^  N.,  and  long.  6^  and  7<^  12^  E.. 
having  N.  the  cant,  and  lake  of  Neufebate),  R.  Friburg 
and  the  Bernese  Oberland,  S.  the  Valais,  Savov,  ami 
the  lake  and  territory  of  Geneva,  and  W.  the  dep.  of 
Jura  In  France.  Area,  about  l.lHO  sq.m.  Pop.,  in 
]H37,  |N0,a83;  ail  Protestants,  except  about  3,000  Rom. 
Catholics.  Both  the  S.K.  and  N.w.  extremities  of  this 
canton  are  mountainous  ; the  former  quarter  is  covered 
^ raintticatlons  of  the  Alps,  one  summit  of  which,  the 
niablcrrts.  rises  to  11,130  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  latter  region  Is  traversed  by  ranges  of  the  Jura.  The 
miildlo  of  the  canton,  between  the  Jura  moonlalnsand 
the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufcliatel,  la  a rich  undulating 
country,  and  so  celebrated  for  Its  agreeable  character 
and  pKturesque  beauty,  that  It  has  long  been  resorted 
tt>  by  visiters  from  many  parts  of  Europe;  in  IS37, 
I4..VJ0  of  its  inhabt.  were  cituens  of  other  cantons,  and 
nearly  4,000  foreigners  ! The  raising  of  corn  and  wine 
I*  the  chief  occupation  of  the  pop.  Tlie  vineyards, 
reckoned  the  best  In  Switzerland,  are  supposed  to  com* 
prise  about  13,000  acres,  and  to  employ  30,000  vine, 
dressers,  independently  of  women  and  children.  The 
wines  of  l.a  Vaux  and  La  Cote,  both  grown  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Iceman,  are  the  best  : the  first  Is  pro* 
(lured  near  Vevay.  where  the  Romans,  who  erected  a 
temple  to  Bacchus  at  Cully,  are  supposed  tu  have  orl* 
gliuuly  planted  the  vine.  A society  of  high  antlauity  In 
Chut  Uiwu  exercises  a survey  of  the  vineyards  in  tne  dii* 
Itict.  and  celebrates  a remarkable  ftte.  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  strangers,  every  UHh  or  20ih  year. 
The  number  of  cattle  in  Vaud  has  of  late  Increased  very 
much;  in  I8M,  It  was  sup|tosed  to  have  about  7A.00U 
bead  of  rattle,  33,tS00  horses,  and  77,000  sheep  ; and  the 
Improvemeut  in  the  breeds  Is  said  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  numbers.  Almost  the  only  salt 
springs  in  Switzerland  exi»C  at  Bex  In  this  rant.  They 
wore  discovered  In  the  lOlh.  and  bought  by  the  nverti* 
meiitof^m  In  the  succeeding  century;  in  18.14,  ther 
produced  a revenue  of  18,4.3!>  Sw.  francs.  Marble,  coal, 
crystal,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  a few  metallic  products, 
are  met  with,  though  not  raised  in  any  large  quantities. 
Manufactures  are  very  unimportant,  .incl  mostly  cnnfim*d 
to  tho>e  of  leather  and  yarn.  The  transit  trade  from 
France  into  bwluerland  and  Germany  is  of  more  conse* 
quenec  to  the  Inhabs. 

Vaud  ii  subdivided  Into  19  districts  and  60  circles ; all 
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the  towns  of  more  than  3,UiO  luhabs.  forming  a seyvar.ite 
circle.  Its  constltmiun  is  more  oristocroliv  thvm  that  of 
most  of  the  other  Swiss  eanlons. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  In  a grand  eonm  it 
of  1H4  meins,  elected  for  A years,  which  iui*eU  yearly  hi 
May  at  iouisanne.  The  electors  include  a cv'Main  pa  r* 
tioD  of  those  among  the  cltisenswho  are  taxed  loiiie 
highest  amount  (d«  nombre  de»  troit  anarti  dc»  citot/t-n* 
Ic  pint  a Cimpbt  foncier'i,  ami  must  lx-  neflher 

domestic  servants,  redptents  of  public  reJu-f.  bankrupt, 
nor  under  penal  condemnation.  Each  cirdt  send*  l deputy 
to  the  grand  council,  who  must  be  an  inhab.  of  the  circle. 
30  years  of  age.  and  possesses  properly  in  the  canton  of 
the  value  of  fr..  or  some  equivalent  tlirreto;  the 
town  of  Lausanne  sends  4 deputies ; 4 camlidates  are  also 
nominated  by  each  of  the  circles,  and  from  am<Kig  the 
general  list  the  raems.  already  ch<»seit  elect  63  other 
mems.  Flnallv,  an  electoral  commission,  corofmsed  of 
the  mems.  of  uie  executive  body,  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
and  40  mems  of  the  legislative  council,  choom  the  re. 
malning  mems.,  electing  36  frcHn  among  the  raiUunil 
citizens  40  years  of  Age  aixl  possessors  of  landed  pro. 
perty  to  the  value  of  10,000  ft.,  and  |h  above  2.A  year»  uf 
age  without  property  qu^lflcation.  (Ficot.)  The  legin* 
lature  chooses  the  executive  coundl,  which  con«-Uts  <>f 
9 mems.,  and  has  the  Initiative  in  all  propositious  of  law  s 
and  taxation.  Each  district  has  a court  of  primary  Jurii* 
diction,  and  each  circle  a Justice  of  the  (trace.  Tliu 
Inhabs.  undiTstand  and  speak  French  ; but  llwir  common 
patoi$  is  a dialect  sumrw  nat  similar  to  the  Romaiiscliv. 
Schools  are  pretty  general,  and  In  lKd4  It  was  estimated 
tltai  1 in  6 of  the  pop.  was  receiving  public  liistruciiou. 
Ihiblic  revenue,  In  1834,  I.376J177  fr. ; expenditure, 
l,ll.\G6Ado. 

This  territory  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Pagus  Vrbi- 
gntsis  of  Cmar.  It  successively  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
gundian and  Frankish  kingdoms,  the  (Germanic  Empire, 
and  the  dukes  of  Zahringen.  From  1278  to  1336  it  wu 
possessed  by  Savov  ; and  br  the  gov.  of  Bern  from  the 
latter  Tear  till  1796,  when  It  was  erected  into  the  can- 
ton of  IxmuiD.  It  reaaiumed  Its  present  name  In  1hq3. 
It  IVimlshes  3,964  men  to  the  army,  and  A9.37S  fr.  a 
year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  Coiifoderacy.  (PM>t, 
.Siaifst.df  ta  SmUif  ; £betj  Bcwrmg'i  Hrp.  cm  Stettzirr* 
iamd* ) 

VELBZ-MALAGA  (to.  ifanola).  a town  of  Spain,  In 
Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  cap.  distr.  on  the  Velez,  near 
its  mouth,  and  14  m.  B.N.B.  Malaga.  Pop.,  with  its 
vicinity,  according  to  Mlflano,  about  14,000.  “ The  town 
Is  sligntly  elevat^  above  and  on  the  leR  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  Is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  bills. 
The  Streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  pavtsl ; the 
thriving  commerce,  and  abundant  market  naturally 
looked  for  In  a place  once  so  noted  for  the  productive- 
ness of  its  orchards  and  extent  of  Its  export  trade,  arc 
no  longer  to  be  seen."  (5cr>l/'j  Honda  and  Granda, 
1.319.)  Under  Uv  Moors.  Velez  was  a place  of  c»n- 
sIderaHo  strength,  and  hod  a castle,  now  in  ndns.  It 
has  two  par.  churches. six  couventz,  several  workhcHiscs, 
a prison,  public  granary,  &c-,  and  some  fine  public  pro- 
mraades.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  well  situated  ; its 
climate  is  not  o|>pres8lvely  hot,  the  town  being  sht-lii-n-il 
by  the  neighbouring  heights;  and  Us  neighbourhood  is 
very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cochineal, 
large  quantities  of  wine,  silk,  various  fruits,  the  sw(H>t 
potato,  Ac.  It  has  some  sugar-mills,  and  manufai-turca 
of  hats,  soap,  brandy.  Ac.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
In  1487,  the  sleee  having  been  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
in  person.  (.W/gowo;  Ttnrnaend g Scott;  Ofc.) 

VELLETKl  (an.  IVbyrtr),  a town  of  S.  Italy,  Fnpal 
States,  ('.omarca  dl  Roma,  near  the  Appi.'Ui  Way,  20  u. 
S.B.  Rome.  Pop.  about  lO.fXg).  It  stands  on  a com- 
manding eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Artemlsio,  and 
enjoys  an  extensive  view  of  the  Pomiue  Marshes,  as  far 
as  Monte  CIrccllo.  and  of  the  sea,  with  the  range  of  the 
mountains  of  Norba,  Cora,  and  Segni,  and  even  those 
bc)oi^  Palestrina.  It  is  surround^  by  ruined  walls, 
with  dccariHl  towers,  and  ruinous  curtains,  and  is  hut 
indifTerrntly  built.  It  has  a town.hall  by  Bramajite, 
and  K>mc  fine  palaces.  The  prinrinal  square  has  a huu 
rountain,  and  a bronze  statue  of  Pope  Clement  \ III. 
The  Rorgian  Museum,  now  in  Naples,  was  originally 
estaiilishiHl  in  the  Dorglan  palace,  in  this  town.  I'ho 
hihahs.  arc  mostly  peasants,  who  work  In  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  sineyariis,  and  at  ni^t  retire  to  the 
town,  tne  air  of  which  is  extremely  good.  According  lo 
Siinnnd,  the  inhabs.  are  “ not  quite  so  ragged  as  th.  tr 
neighbours,  although  the  place  Is  full  as  dirty,  and  tho 
Inn  as  miserable."  f'cliirtt  appears  to  have  Ireen  one  of 
the  roost  conziderabte  cities  of  the  Vulicl.  and  is  said  by 
Dionysius  to  have  been  fortified  by  Cnriolanus.  It  wiu 
the  residence  of  the  OcUvIan  fainilv  before  they  settled 
in  Rome ; and  is  cetebratinl  oj  the  birth-place  of  .Augus- 
tus, who  was  born  here  on  the  23d  Sept.,  anno  €3  a.  c., 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  {Hampiddi  g OclTt  Topu- 
grapky  cj  Home,  4c.,  li.  340.,  Ac.) 
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VRLLOTIK,  a town  and  fortma  of  Britlah  India,  ' 
nrraid.  Madras,  diatr.  Arcot,  KO  m.  W.  tiy  S.  Madras.  | 
Tho  fortrea*,  which  it  of  comldcrable  catotil,  coinpricea 
auorintia  barracks  and  th^  other  neecKtary  acrommoda. 
tlciiia  for  a garrison,  with  various  liandaomr  buildings 
round  a square,  on  one  aide  of  which  ia  a niriniu  pogtMia,  I 
now  used  as  a magazine.  'I'he  native  town,  which  is  i 
aUo  large  and  popuinut.  Is  situated  to  the  S.  nf  the  fort.  I 
with  wnirh  It  is  conniM-te<)  hy  additional  Iiattlcmetits.  | 
In  l<i77  it  was  taken  by  Seraj<f> ; and,  during  the  war  of  1 
I7a*i,  was  relieved  by  .Sir  K.yre  ('oote.  In  the  face  of  Hy-  I 
der'sarmy.  After  the  rapture  of  SennBapalam,  Tlppo«i’a 
family  was  removed  thither.  In  t>Mai  a tormlciable  re. 
volt  of  the  native  troo{»s.  followed  hy  a massaerc  nf  the  ) 
Kiiropeans.  took  place  here,  of  which  Tippoti’s  family 
were  supposed  to  have  U-en  the  Instigators.  This  oc-  ; 
rasione«l  the  removal  of  the  Utter  to  Calcutta.  (liamii-  , 
bm't  /■:.  1.  (iatettiTirr.)  I 

VKNDKK  (I.A),  a marlttmo  tlen.  of  France,  rcg.  W.,  I 
formerly  Inrludeil  in  the  pror.  of  roltou,  and.  exclusive 
of  the  islands  Dicii  and  Notrmouiiers,  rxiending  t>e. 
tween  the  a<.th  and  47th  degrees  of  N.  Ut.,  long,  3.V 
and  KK  \V.;  having  N.,  l..oire-!nferleun*  and  Maine*  1 
ell-oire;  K-.  I>eux-SOvres ; S.,  Chareule-Inferieure;  I 
ond  S.W.  and  W..  the  Atlantic.  Area.  7^1,700  heciarea.  I 
I’op.,  in  IrOd.  330J5U.  No  portion  of  the  ■urf.ice  is  much  | 
elevated;  the  K.  part  of  the  dep.  is  undulating,  though  | 
nowhere  rising  to  the  height  of  500  ft.  The  princiikal  i 
rivers  are  the  Sevre*N'aniaise  and  Niortaise,  Antise,  ! 
Vendee,  F.ay.  Yon,  and  Vic.  The  Vend^  rises  in  the  I 
dep.  Deux-Si'vres.  runs  generally  In  a .s.W.  direction, 
and  joins  the  iv^rre-SiortAise,  after  a course  of  about  IG 
leagues,  only  a small  portion  of  which  is  navigable.  i 
F4uupnay  is  the  only  town  of  consequence  on  its  iMnks.  ’ 
‘i'he  di-p.  it  subdivided  into  3 districts ; the  marshes,  the  , 
plain  neintry.  and  the  Utcagr,  TIte  marshes  extend  ; 
principally  along  the  coast;  the  btHragr^  so  call<H|  from  ; 
the  wood  iprlnkleil  over  it,  occupies  tho  centre  and 
iipi>er  parts  of  I.a  Vendee;  and  the  plain  country,  a ' 
great  part  of  w hich  is  very  fertile,  comprises  the  rest  of  j 
the  surface.  In  I^St.  the  arsbie  lands  were  estimated  to  : 
comprise  4(M,.V,5  hectares ; postures,  do.;  vine-  | 

yards,  l7.7i<bdo. ; and  wikhIs.  xio.  Agriculture  Is  . 

conducted  in  much  the  same  w ay  at  In  the  atljaceiU  (k-p.  j 
of  1..4iirc. Infvrieure  (which  see).  Leases  run  from  3 to 
7 years.  Few  of  the  farms  arc  let  for  money ; but  the  1 
rent,  paid  In  produce,  may  bt‘  eqiiivnlent  for  c<ini  land  to 
V>fr.;  for  vineyards,  24  ff. ; 8 no  for  meatlow  lands, 40 fr.  ; 
an  acre.  In  the  plains  the  ground  is  Icil  idle  the  second  . 
year,  as  in  Loire- Infcrieure.  j 

**  I'he  whole  of  this  dep.,  ns  well  as  that  of  the  Loire-  j 
Infcrieure  Is,  with  a very  few  exceptiuns,  most  miu*rably  > 
farroctl.  The  farmers  are  wltiiont  capital,  and  badly 
provided  with  implements,  and  have  nut  halt  the  number  ; 
of  UlKiurvrs  required  fur  the  land;  the  fields  are  always 
full  of  w wls,  for  the  roots  nre  left  entire  by  the  bad 
ploughs  in  use,  and  from  the  want  of  hands  to  pluck 
them  out.”  (/'arf.  lirp.  on  AgrimJiarc.XU.)  A greater  i 
Quantity  of  wheal  is  grown  than  in  any  other  of  the  W.  I 
Qeps. ; and.  next  to  it,  barley  is  tlie  grain  priiiciiwilly  cul-  ' 
livatesL  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a ronsideratde  | 
extent  in  the  marshy  tracts.  A large  quantity  of  wine, 

ftrinci^ly  white,  is  pmduceil ; but,  act  nrdiiig  to  Julllrn, 
t Is  a unr  qwaJtlf  treM^m^diox'rc.  ftm  gfnertU  rcr/.  plat 
rt  wp}ft  A tournrr  d la  grume  det  la  prrmitrf  onn6t‘. 
(P-  147.)  Tills  inferiority  Is  ascrlixHl  to  the  dretimstanee 
of  the  cuUiv.-itors  being  more  anxious  to  increase  the 
quantity  than  to  Improve  tlir  quality  of  their  wlne^. 
I'hroughout  a great  tuirt  nf  the  dep.,  estates  are  usually 
dividetl  into  farms  of  from  45  to  1*0  acres;  and  in  the 
plain  country  few  farms  of  this  size  have  fewer  than  Cn 
ur  HO  sheep.  Tlie  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimateil  ! 
by  I logo  at  fiiMi.oiiO  kilogr.  Oxen  are  sold  front  the  plain 
to  tiic  b<H-age  latmrrs,  who  f.itteii  a g«Kwl  dr.d  of  stock. 

In  some  places  mules  are  iis^-d  for  ploughing:  they  are 
brought  from  I)i’ux-Si;vrrs  when  young,  and  after  having  ! 
been  worked  lightly  for  4 tw  years,  are  sold  to  mer-  ^ 
chants  for  the  market,  (/fcp.  w«  Agrie,)  In  IHS.!,  I 

of  124.113  prof»ertles  subject  to  tlic  c-  ntrih.  Jannire,  \ 
Oy.iiU  were  a«sesii*d  at  less  than  .5  fr.,  .and  17  <>27  at  from  [ 
fitolOfr.  A tittle  leail  and  antimony.  | 

with  simie  iron  ami  coal,  arc  idtiniiml  ; but  the  dep.  is  , 
not  richifi  mlnerat  prtxlucis.  riidiardi  are  Uketi  on  the  I 
coast,  and  (he  iiihabs  of  Sables  d'Ohuine  are  interesttnl 
111  the  Newtuumlland  fishery.  5Iaimfoctures  few  ; being 
princi|tally  of  hats  and  woollen  stutfs.  for  home  ron- 
sumptimi.  lot  Vend^  is  dividest  inti>  3 nrronds. ; chief 
towns,  UourhoD  Vend6e.  Fonlenay.and  Sables  d'Olontie. 

It  sends  5 mems.  to  the  (’h.  of  Dep.  Keg.  rlectors  In 
JH3H-SJ,  1.477.  ToUl  public  revenue,  in  1X31. 6,G7IJft3fr. 
'I'his  diqi.  is  distiiiguishi*d  fur  the  chivalrous  and  ob- 
■tiuAto  stand  made  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  rcvolulliKi,  in  favour  of  the  rights 
or  pretensioDS  of  the  Bourbons.  In  this,  no  doutrt, 
they  were  a good  deal  aaslstevl  by  the  nature  of  the 
country;  but  their  gallantry  and  their  s.irrifirps  were 
alike  remarkable,  and  were  worthy  of  a better  cause. 
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TiiWrs  ) 

VKNDOMR.  a town  of  France,  dep.  I,oir-et.Cher, 
cap.  arrond. ; on  the  laiir,  20  m N'.W.  Blois,  Fop.,  in 
1M3G,  ex.  comm.,  7,030.  It  It  well  built,  clean,  and  baud- 
tome.  The  remains  nf  an  ancient  castle,  the  communal 
college,  cavalry  harrarkt.  thealrc,  and  public  library,  arc 
the  obji-rti  must  worthy  notice.  It  has  manufactures  of 
kid  gloves,  cvHtoD  cloths,  huslery,  yam,  paper,  and 
lealhrr. 

VK.NEZrKLA.  tec  COLOMBIA. 

VKNiCF  (UaI.  I'eiu~!ja),  a famous  maritime  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  (urnierly  the  rap.  of  the  reptiblir  of  the 
same  name,  uul  now  of  F.  l.oinitardy,  on  a cluster  of 
numerous  small  islands,  in  a iliallow,  but  extensive  la- 
goon, alH)ut  4 ni.  fr4wn  the  mainland,  in  the  S.W.  portion 
of  the  Adriatic,  75  m.  W.  hy  .S,  Trieste  ; lal.  45^  2.V  hy' 
N . long.  12^  2-1' SI"  K.  Pup.,  in  Ik37. 'J7.1.VJ.  The  ap- 
|)oaranre  of  \'e«lce.  from  whalevi  r side  she  may  l>c  a{>- 
lirttarhed.  t«  striking  arut  sinciilar  in  (he  rxlrenie.  Ovking 
to  the  touinns  of  tlie  Islamls  uu  which  she  is  built,  she 
Svi'Uis  to  dual  upon  the  sea, 

— **  fWim  4»t  ih*  St  s«s  brr  slroetnres  nse. 

As  from  live  sutAe  ui  ib«  m.  hantvf 's 

She  is  divhietl  into  two  principal  portions,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  by  the  Grand  Canal  (//  Canate  Mogg/orr ), 
a serpentine  channel,  varying  from  atxnit  100  t4i  IHOft. 
in  width,  crosss'd  by  the  principal  brhlge  of  the  city,  tbn 
celebrated  lUalto.  Tlie  various  islands,  which  form  the 
foundations  of  these  two  nand  divisions,  are  ronoected 
by  numerous  bridges,  which,  being  verj*  steep,  and  io- 
temied  only  for  foot-|>as>engeri.  are  rut  into  steps  on 
either  side.  The  canals,  or  ri»,  eriwind  by  thesf?  bridges, 
iiitersi'Ct  every  part  t)f  the  town,  and  fonn  the  **  water, 
streets'*  of  V'eiilre ; by  far  thr  greater  part  of  the  In- 
tercourse of  the  city  being  carried  on  by  their  means  in 
guiuloios  nr  Ivarges. 

But.  I>es!destne  canals.  Venire  Is  everywhere  traversed 
by  streets,  or  ratiirr  passages  {calic).  iM^aring  a striking 
resemblance  to  ('ranl>Hirti  Alley  ; nml  i4ivery  narrow,  as 
to  t»4-  in  general  only  4,  an«l  seldom  more  th.ui  .*>  or  G,  ft.  in 
width  I The  only  exception  is  the  Merceria,  a street  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  city.  Mnnl  on  each  side  wltli  hand, 
some  shops:  but  even  this,  vihhh  niav  be  rcgardi-d  aa 
the  Portland  Place,  or  Regent  Str*Tt  of  Veiiic4>,  is  only 
from  Pi  to  20  ft.  across!  To  ride  in  a carriage,  or  on 
hnrM-back,  is  here  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Tho 
streets,  or  lanes,  are  consequently  not  paved  w ith  round 
stotH'S,  or  blocks,  but  with  fl-vct,  nr  martde  slabs,  having 
small  sewers  for  carrying  off  the  lilth.  Almost  all  the 
principal  houses  have  on  one  side  a raiial,  and  on  (be 
other  a lane,  or  cole.  The  former,  however,  is  the  grand 
thoroughfare  ; and  gondolas,  or  ranal-boitis,  are  here  (he 
universal  substitute  for  carruiges  and  hor»4*s.  I'bry  arc 
generally  long,  narrow-,  light  vi  ssrli,  and.  Ihniigh  rowed 
imly  by  a single  gomlolier  w ith  one  oar,  cut  their  way 
through  the  water  with  extraurdlnary  v«d«H-iiy.  A sump- 
luary  Uw  of  the  old  regime  dlrect«d  that  the  gon- 
dolas shoiiUI  all  l>e  naint4-d  bl.tek.  In  the  mid4lle  is  an 
apartment  tittsNl  with  glass  windows,  blinds,  ruthions. 
Ac.,  for  the  Acromm4>dati«iri  of  4 persons,  S*vme  of  the 
gomlol.u,  belonging  to  private  families, are  magnitireQtly 
flttesi  up.  The  charge  for  a gondola  It  aiiout  lUd  an 
h(nir  ; and  vv  lih  It  you  may  soon  visit  every  part  of  the 
cltv. 

In  many  parts  there  are  smalt  squares,  or  campi.  In 
which  are  usually  risterni,  for  tlir  careful  preservation 
of  rain  water  ; but  the  only  open  s|>ace  of  aiiy  mngnilude 
Is  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  piairette  leading  to 
it,  ami  forming  the  state  cniratire  to  Venice  from  the 
se.x  *'  The  piaizetta  is  at  right  angles  with  the  great 
souare,  hranrhing  nff  in  a line  with  the  church  of  St. 
>i;ifk.  f)n  one  si4le.  and  turning  a side  front  to  the  piirt. 
is  till'  nid  palace  <if  the  doges  ; on  the  other  side  are  the 
xercrt  or  mmt.  and  the  liliraryof  St,  Mark,  the  regular 
arrhiteclure.  and  fresh  and  modem  ap|>earanre  of  which 
seem  to  murk  the  fallen  m.sje*|y  of  their  antique  neigh- 
Itour.  On  the  sea  shore,  w bich  forms  the  4th  side  of  tbe 
piazzetla.  stand  two  magnificent  granite  roiiimns.  eai  h 
of  A single  block  ; one  crowned  with  the  wingeii  lion  of 
Ht.  Mark,  in  bronze,  and  the  i>ther  la*arlng  the  ilatue  of 
St,  Theotlore.  Bidween  these  two  columns,  in  former 
times,  mitiHc  exiTtiMons  tiwik  place,"  {l\maer'$  llalp.) 
The  piazza  of  St.  Murk  is  an  olilong  area,  almut  W«>ft. 
by  3’4i,  fl.icged  ov«T.  Two  of  Its  fidptrotulst  of  regular 
biiilduigs  w 1th  deep  arcades.  Kach  skle  is  itself  imiforro, 
though  not  similar  to  the  other.  On  the  N.  is  (he  Fro- 
^raH'rie  PircAiV;  on  the  S.,  the  /*roc«rrtft»r»c  ,V«i?er. 
The  \V.  side  was  formerly  oecuplcvl  by  the  church  of  .St. 
Gemltiiani  ; but  this  was  l.ikrii  ilown  t»y  the  French, 
who  erected  in  its  stead  the  staiiraseof  the  new  Imperial 
nalAce,  At  the  4>ppoilie  end  are  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Alark.  the  Orolr^io,  ami  the  I'ainpanile  ; and  in  front  of 
the  cathedral  are  3 tall  )H>les,  supported  on  handsome 
base*  of  brousc,  whence  the  flags  of  tbe  Morea.  Crete, 
and  Cyprus  were  foruorly  dUplayed.  From  being  the 
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only  pU!C«  of  open  ground  In  Venice  of  any  conaequence, 
thla  uuare  U nJnioat  conatantly  thronged  wHh  cnio- 

Knr.  and  It  U the  «cene  of  all  the  public  maiqueradet. 
itivala,  Ac.,  that  take  place  In  the  city. 

Venice  haa  a raat  number  of  fine  nrlrate  nalacet  by 
Haniorino.  Palladio  Ac.:  but  many  of  lu  public  build- 
Ingi  are  more  remarkable  for  gorgeousoeai  and  dbiilay, 
than  for  purity  and  taate.  They  preteut  gcnerallv  a 
hrtcrogeneoua  intermixture  of  Byiantlne.  or  other 
P.aatern,  wUh  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture. 
The  celebrated  church  of  St-  Mark  li  not  Gothic,  Sara- 
cenic, or  Roman,  but  a mixture  of  all  tho»e  atTle*  ; nei- 
ther a church  nor  a moaqur,  but  aomt-lbiiiR  between  the 
two  ; too  low  f«>r  grandeur,  too  heaty  f(»r  Iwauty.  no  juil 
proportion  Iwing  preaenred  among  the  different  part*. 
S'et  It  ha»  the  cm-ct  of  grandeur,  and  a »ort  of  beauty, 
from  the  richneti  of  the  material*,  and  the  nrofiKlon  of 
ornament.  The  original  church  wa*  founded  in  A'ip ; 
but  the  pre*cnt  edifice  wa»  foiimled  In  l»77,  under  the  di- 
rection of  architect*  from  (Vmit.intlnonle.  The  narc  U 
IMA  ft.  in  length,  the  transept  101  ft. ; the  middle  dome  t» 
loternallyOOft.  In  height,  and  the  t other  domes  an  ft.  ruth. 
The  front  t*  170  ft  in  width,  and  7*  ft.  In  height,  without 
its  surmounting  figure*.  In  it*  lower  part  are  .1  recesseil 
doorway*,  each  adorned  with  1 stories  of  little  column*, 
though  these  arc  mostly  ill  prniM»rlioned,  and  their  capi- 
tal* nearly  all  different.  Over  lliesc  arehc*  it  a g.illery  or 
balcony  of  marble.  In  the  centre  of  which  arc  the  famou* 
bronze  horses,  most  nrobaldr  of  Chian  origin,  and  car- 
ried to  Constantinople  by  Tt»eodo*lu*.  whence  they  were 
conveyed  away  br  tbe  Venetian*,  when  they  took  and 
plundered  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  llOT,. 
For  l»l  year*,  or  from  17f7  to  IHI.I,  they  crowned  the 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Ftac<  du  Curjuut  In  Pari*  ; but, 
though  restored,  we  may  well  inquire, 

«•  ^ not  noriali  nveasM  c«aw  to  pel*  7 

e) 


Immediately  behind  the  hor*c*  U a large  circular  win- 
dow. on  either  *lde  of  which  an  arched  doorway  opens 
upon  the  balcony.  The  front  terminates  In  |M)liittd 
arche*,  Burraotinted  ^ a crowd  of  *pires,  pinnacle*, 
itamc*.  cro»»«,  Ac.  The  finishing*  are  In  the  *ly1e  of 
the  ltaii.-ui  Gothic  of  the  l»th  cfiilury.but  (tTorchargM 
and  heavy.  Forsyth,  *j»caking  <if  thi*  esilrtce  savs,  “ No 
where  Iwive  1 »e*-n  #o  many  rohimtis  crowdetl  into  **t 
small  a ipace.  Nearly  300  arc  stuck  on  the  pillar*  of  the 
front,  and  W»f>  more  on  the  luhislradc  almve.  A like 
profinlon  prevail*  In  the  interior,  which  i*  heavy,  dark, 
and  barharou*.'*  But,  from  Mr.  \Vt>o«ri  account.  It 
would  ap|>ear  that  the  some  t»art«aroiiB  taste  that  prevail* 

In  the  exterior,  I*  not  lo  obtrusive  within.  “ The  vault-  , 
Ing  atui  great  part  of  the  wall*  arc  c«iver«?d  with  mosaics,  : 
and  the  reit  with  rich  marl>le«.  The  column*  of  por. 
phyry.  vrrd-antlquc.  Ac.  ; the  pavemod  of  minute  niece* 
of  white  and  coli>urv>l  marble*.  jasp*T.  agate,  lanl*  laiuU. 
Ac.,  varioiuly.  and  fiir  the  most  part.  I>ea«tifu1ly  dis- 
poied;  the  inlaid  ornament*,  aivi  gilded  capital*,  pro- 
du«*o  a degret*  of  .vstonishment  aiKi  admiration  In  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.”  (/.effer*  qf  on  ArchiUct,  i.  30*).) 
The  Grologio,  or  clock-tower,  on  the  N.  «ide  of  the  ca- 
the«lral,  ha*  little  to  rtYommend  it ; and  the  campanile  I* 
merely  a large  sqimre  tower  u|>wards  of  300  ft.  in  height, 
tcrroinatcd  by  a pyramid.  In  it.  however,  Galileo  made 
many  of  hi*  asiroimmlcal  observation*.  The  hfgia 
around  it*  base,  now  converted  into  a lottery-office,  is  a 
beantlful  building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  the  de- 
•igns  of  Sansovino.  The  I*ntcuralnrie  Snore,  now  the 
ntyal  p.-ilace,  i*  a rich  line  of  building,  fruuted  with  alt 
the  tllffiTent  Gre*'k  order*. 

The  ducal  palace  was  originally  founded  In  the  Dih 
century,  but  the  prei4-nt  esiltlre  date*  only  from  the  ’ 
middle  of  the  14tn.  wlum  It  was  erected  by  the  doge  j 
Marino  Falicro.  Kxternidly,  It  present*  a double  range  I 
of  arche*.  larpirting  a great  wall  of  brickwork,  pierced 
with  a few  window*.  The  eormTS  are  cut  to  admit  thin 
spiral  column*.  NolwithsUiuling  It*  many  defect*,  thi*  j 
atriicture  derives  an  Imposing  effect  from  its  grandeur  of  i 
dimensions,  and  unity  of  dc«fgn.  1'he  palace  I*  «>nti'm! 
by»t  gate*,  the  princip.d  leathng  Into  the  corlile,  w hich  is 
surrounded  on  3 side*  by  2 storle*  of  arraule*.  One  side  i 
1*  richly  ornamented,  though  the  whole  Ih*  In  ba»l  tn.*te. 
A noble  flight  of  steps,  call«-d,  from  the  rolmsal  statue* 
of.Mar*  and  Neptune,  by  Saiiiovlno.  the  Giant*'  St.ilr- 
case.  lead*  up  from  the  eorttle  to  the  opi-n  arcade,  w here, 
under  the  Republic,  the  Hon*'  mouth*  g-ijM-d  to  receive 
communications  or  turniises  of  plots  against  the  stale  I 
From  tbU  exterior  corridor  (he  state  apartments  are 
entered.  The  waJIt  of  the  .^o/<r  di  QuaUro  Forte  Ktr 
covered  with  painting*  by  Tintoretto,  Vicentino.  and 
Titian.  The  hall  of  the  Great  Council^  .V<i/n  del  Orun 
Vomiglto,  153  ft.  In  length,  I*  now  principally  apnro- 
prixtnl  to  the  library,  of  which  IV-trarch  was  one  oi  the 
founders  ; but  It  1*  also  rich  in  frescoes,  by  ila«sano,  Ac., 
and  contains  a fine  collection  of  aiiclrnt  sculpture,  the 
nortnJU  of  tha  Venetian  dogea,  Ac.  The  Sata  <Ui  Pre- 


gadi.  and  numerous  otherapartmenU,  are  richly  gilt,  and 
exhibit  all  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painting, 
“which  spreavl*  over  the  walls  and  cover*  the  ceilinps. 
a*  if  it  had  only  cost  a few  shilling*  the  *q.  yard.” 
In  the  h.ill  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  converted  by  Napo- 
Iron  into  the  chamb«'rof  a court  of  rassalion,  tite  ceilings 
tiave  been  painted  by  Paul  Veronese ; and  on  every 
side  the  eye  n-st*  on  pictorial  representations  of  the 
aclilevemenU  and  glories  of  the  Republic.  In  the  lower 
partsof  the  palace  are  (he  former  trilninals  and  dungeon* 
of  the  state  mauisition,  from  which  a passage  li-ad*  across 
the  Ponte  <U'So$piri.  or  Hrklgo  of  Sighs,  to  a door  now 
walled  up,  but  which  formerly  open^  into  a chamber 
where  prisoner*  were  despatched. 

Next  to  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Mark's,  those  bordering  the  harlmur  and  the  canal  of 
Gludecca  ap|tear  to  be  the  finest,  including  the  Dogana 
or  custom-noiiie.  the  church  of  loi  Salute,  and  those  of 
San  Giorgio  and  II  Redemptore,  t«th  designed  by  I’al- 
ladio.  These  last  were  on  tne  point  of  being  pulled  down 
by  the  French,  and  only  *avrd  by  being  redeemed  for  a 
large  Slim  of  money,  'rhe  Redemptore,  Forsyth  *ays.  Is 
admirable  both  in  pl.in  and  elevation,  and  it*  interior  Is 
pi*rhap«  perfi-ct  in  it*  jiroportious,  simple,  grand,  and 
narmunioti*.  It  U,  In  fact,  one  of  I’all.sdio's  cA</ tTirvrreti. 
ntid  is  iH-rhapi  the  finest  church  in  Italy,  though  tiiferirvr 
to  a great  many  In  roitlincss  and  magnitude.  Reside* 
a Greek  church  and  7 ftynagogue*.  Venice  ha*  altogether 
about  KX)  Rom.  Caih.  chiirriies,  wlilch  are.  on  the  whole, 
among  it*  best  building*.  'I'here  were  formerly  many  more ; 
iHit  (he  French  pulled  them  down,  with  a number  of  cun- 
vents,  in  pursuance  of  their  plant  for  the  improvemcnr  of 
the  citr.  Sc-vrral  of  the  churrhe*  date  from  the  middle 
ages,  tnoush  few  of  them  arcwortli  especial  notice.  One, 
however,  is  interesting,  frum  Us  containing  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  greatest  painter*  and  of  one  of  the  grcat(-*t 
sadptors  that  It.aly  has  protiuced  — Titian  and  Canova  : 
the  grave  of  the  former  1*  marked  by  a short  inscrip- 
tion on  a plain  stone  let  into  (he  pavement.  Canova  ha* 
a fine  pyramidiral  monument,  from  one  of  hi*  own  do. 
signs,  tor  expense  of  which  wo*  defrayed  by  contriliulions 


roilerted  in  all  parts  of  Kuropc.  The  rimoii*  painter, 
Paul  SVfunese.  (s  buried  In  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
wher^he  has  a monument.  The  la-lfrics  of  all  the 
churehe*  are  detachevl,  and  appear  to  be  built  on  thu 
model  of  St.  Mark's. 

The  general  cemetery  or  lKirylnp-p1.vre  for  the  city  is 
on  the  Isl.md  of  San  Cristoforo  di  Miirano.  Here.  lich 
and  poor,  the  noble  and  Ihc  beggar,  are  all  Interred,  the 
expenses  of  the  burial  of  tne  latter  being  defrayed  by  go. 
vernment.  This  cemetery  wa*  furmevl,  .and  tne  plan  of 
conveying  all  d«Md  iMxlic*  to  it  from  llie  city  enforced,  by 
the  French;  and,  happily,  it  ha*  since  U‘cn  roiitiimtHf. 

A gondola.  mm>red  to  the  island.  Is  appropriated  to  tho 
tranimissiun  of  corpses.  Tho  Jews  have  their  burymg- 
groimd  at  Maiomoci  o. 

For  a Icngibemvl  period  .after  tbe  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  communication  between  Us  K.  and  W.  divivlons, 
.across  the  grand  canal,  was  cff'-cteil  by  ferry-boats.  A 
wooden  bridge  wa*  suboeqiientiy  established  ; and  thi* 
having  fallen  to  dec.ay.  it  was  drtermined  to  replace  it  by 
one  of  marble  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  Ponte. 
The  buihling  of  the  lli.alto  was  coinmcnred  In  but, 
though  it  consists  of  a fine  elliptic  arch,  neither  its  tx-aiity 
nor  Us  magnitude  corre*|K>nd*  with  Us  fame  and  the  at- 
tention it  ha*  excUral.  It*  arcli  I*  *^t*ft.  In  span.  The 
rrwlway  of  the  bridge  Is  cliTj«le»l  Into  three  jwrt*.  viz.  a 
n.arrow  street  in  the  luictdle,  with  shop*  nri  each  side,  and 
two  sttll  narrower  street*  b«ween  the  shops  and  the  l>al- 
iuvtrades.  The  shops  disfigure  the  bridge,  and  m.aXe  It 
look  heavy.  It  I*  lofty  in  the  middle,  and  is  ascendeil, 
like  the  other  bridge*,  by  tong  filghts  of  steps  at  cither 
<nvd.  The  view  from  the  suimnlt,  along  the  grand  eanal, 
fr<H)iienily  presc-iUs  a very  tuiimated  scene,  and  U one  of 
the  rtm-st  in  VenUe. 

The  palace*  of  Venice,  built,  like  those  of  Amster- 
dam, on  piles,  are  massive  structures  ^ but,  except  iiieh 
a*  have  tx-cn  built  by  I'ali.'ulio,  i^isovlno.  S.-inmi- 
I chele,  Longhena,  Seamuzii,  and  a few  other  arcld- 
; tect*  of  eminence,  thi'y  arc  mostly  deficient  in  good 
; taste.  They  m general  exhlldt  too  many  order*  m front, 
j Venice,  In  truth,  is  more  attractive  from  its  singuiarUle* 

' than  tt*  architectural  elcgoiue.  Yet  it  is  still  highly  in- 
ter-'-sting  to  the  student  of  arthlt<*cture,  who  m.iy  liere 
I *' trace  the  griwiation  from  the  solid  inasvet  and  round 
I arches,  the  only  rrinairisof  the  anch-nt  grand  style  In  the 
fith,  7th,  Hth.  and  luh  centuries,  through  the  fanciful 
forms  and  grotesque  embt'llishment*  of  the  middle  agi**, 
to  its  revival  and  re-eitablisbmint  In  later  times.”  (Kui- 
taee,  Cltutieal  Tostr.  i.  107.)  Many,  however,  of  the  old 
pairici.xn  mansions  arc  deserted,  and  not  a few  of  them 
have  been  pulled  down.  NercssUy.  too,  has.  In  many 
Instances,  obliged  their  owners  to  part  with  the  fine 
works  of  art.  with  which  they  were  formerly  embel- 
lished. Still,  however,  some  of  the  palaces  have  yet 
to  boast  of  good  collections  of  picturt'S,  statues.  Ac.  The 
Manfrtni  palace  has  a splendid  gallery  of  pictures ; and 
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the  Palftifo  Burberigo  hw  fomr  flue  workl  by  TUUn. 
The  <>rlm;<ni  v**lArc  rontnbi*  the  oniy  »t)itu«*or 

M*rr»«  Afiripp*,  a fine  lm«t  of  t’arar^lla.  .Vr.;  and  In 
the  PiMiil  palace  li  nK>daUift  iiKlug  wliigt  on  hU  ton,  the 
flrat  group  executed  hy  ('Anova. 

Hut.  notwlihtundina  their  magnitude  and  imnoting 
external  appearance,  the  runm*  inhabited  t7  the  lamily, 
In  the  greater  numb^  uf  the  palacet  which  are  ittll  occu. 
^ed,  are  often  fmall.  111  furntihed.  and  uncDinfortablc^ 
Preftonal  aecommudalhm  and  the  enjr>jnnmt  of  paid  air 
hare  lieen  rarrifieed  that  »p.ire  might  b*-  found  for  the 
exhihltioo  of  »tatiie«,  picture*,  and  (rthrr  work»  of  art. 
All  the  Urfter  home*.  <tr  pnlarti,  are  from  three  to  four 
•torW  III  height.  l>elT>g  generally  of  a M|itnre  form,  with 
an  intlde  court  coiitalnine  a i Utern.  in  which  the  rain* 
waU-r  i*  carefully  i olb*ctc<i.  A*  alreaily  stated,  they  hare, 
for  the  mo*t  part,  two  entrann*#— . the  prtndnal  opening 
nn  a canal,  and  tlie  other  on  a •irrtH  or  alley.  Some  of  the 
(Inert  palace*  are  built  wholly  of  marble.  The  grand 
canal  hat  on  each  *ide  many  »uch  Iniikiiiig*. 

ihe  Imuf**  occupied  by  the  middle  ami  lower  clas*es 
are  b lilt  of  brick,  and  are  In  genera!  covered  with  wrxMt. 
Few  of  tin-m  hare  arcade*,  but  they  are  mo*tly  provided 
with  Ijalronie*.  From  the  extreme  narrowne**  of  the 
•ifeei*.  the  Uoiue*  are  ufually  glmmiv ; and  are  miter* 
ably  dedcienl  In  the  appropriate  dltlrioulton  of  their  dif* 
(<T>'Ot  (Mrta.  and  in  all  tn<Hc  conreniencet  and  adapt- 
ation to  comfort  that  dlttlngulih  houte*  to  thit  country. 

TIh*  artenal,  which  own*  upon  the  port  not  far  from 
.St.  Mark's.  togKhrr  with  the  dockyard,  occupie*  an  Uland 
lM*twcen  two  and  three  m.  in  circuit,  and  U defended  by 
lofty  lurreted  wall*.  The  entrance  it  guardetl  by  two 
tower*  flanking  a gateway,  over  which  the  winged  lion 
atiii  frowns  deftance  ; and  in  front  of  Ihlt  entrance  are  four 
lu.n*.  brought  from  the  Ptrvu* : two  being  of  very  flno 
pruiMirtinm.  and  probably  of  Pentellc  marlde.  The  ma- 
g tiiive*  and  tlock*  are  kept  In  good  order,  and  shlp-lmlld* 
t»g  i«  one  of  the  chief  iKsnche*  of  irnlustry  at  Venice. 
Hr-«tde«  the  armoury,  mngaxinc*.  forge*,  foundnea,  and 
other  neci**»afy  r*Ui)ll»hinenU,  here  i*  a ro|>e*him*e, 
l.isO  ft.  In  length.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  armoury  has 
a statue  of  llsant,  fammu  for  hi*  conte«t*  with  the  Ge- 
n>>e*e.  and  a beautiful  monument  br  Canora.  reprc«ciit- 
iiiv  Fame  crowning  the  Venetian  aamiral,  Angelo  flimix 

During  the  ttme*  of  the  r^uibUc,  the  Hucentaur  was 
the  great  lion  of  the  arsenal.  This  waa  the  stxle  barge.  In 
which  the  doge,  accompanied  by  a splendid  cortdge,  pro- 
ceeded to  espouse  the  Adriatic.  'I’he  ceremony  was  per. 
formed  by  the  doge  dropping  a ring  of  nn  great  value  Into 
the  sea,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  the  word*.  Dc- 
nKiNSowtiw  /c,  Marr,  in  $ignum  veri  pfrpehuqu€  dominii. 
lo  these  days,  bowerer, 

**  The  *t>nuM  lew  Aitrlstic  mow ma  hsr  lord. 

And  soausl  •aarOagv  now  no  mow  rwnevod.* 

Hyron  adds  that  the  Hucentaur  **  lies  rotting,  unre- 
stnred ; *’  Init.  in  fact,  she  was  burned  by  the  French 
, soon  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic. 

Venice  has  6 theatres,  the  largest  of  which  may  con- 
Uln  S..VIO  spectators  : the  Venetian  drama  Is.  however, 
in  a very  low  state.  The  I>ngana,  the  old  exchange,  is  a 
fantastic  edifice  of  the  17th  century  } and  the  new  prison, 
huilt  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  In  I.Wj.  Is  much  too  handsome 
for  its  purpose,  being  an  elegant  Doric  e«lifire.  The  bi- 
shop's palace  and  aemlnary,  the  various  hospitals  and 
barracks,  are  among  the  other  principal  edifices.  A 
flcniriihing  aratlemy  of  the  fine  arts,  4 schools  of  music, 
and  a public  school  for  each  corftoralion  of  tradesmen, 
are  among  the  princi|Ml  institution*  for  education. 
“ Venice  holds  a prominent  place  in  Italy  for  It*  charit- 
able inslitutloni.  There  is  one  hmue  within  the  city  in 
widch  700  poor  people  are  lodge*!,  and  many  more  have 
free  lodging*  and  ri?ceive  {HM'untary  assiitaace  out  of  the 
establuhment.  There  i*  an  orphan  house  for  about  SW 
chitclrrn  ; an  infirmary  for  3fi  women  ; a wealthy  Insti- 
tution for  the  receptluii  of  penitent  women  ; an  hospital, 
raiwhle  of  receiving  I.IM)  patient*  : a house  of  education 
for  *M>  young  girls  ; a foundling  lKM|ttu!,  Ac. ; and  the 
yearly  revenues,  chiefly  arising  from  endowments, 
amount  to  about  AdO.OUO  florins."  ( t’vn  Haig, 

i.  «<5.) 

Venice  has  been  represmbnl  as  a deligbrftil  residenee  ; 
but  thmigti  it  may  be.  an.l  perhaps  I*,  .iii  .'bpiallc  f>ar*di*c 
to  the  amphihiout  biped*  born  wltliln  the  sound  of  .‘it. 
Mark's  tiells.  it  I*  very  diflerent  lo  a stranger.  At  firsi, 
IH>  doulit,  it  surprise*  and  gratirtes  by  its  novelty  ; hut  it 
STM>n  Ikecomes  tiresome  from  it*  *ameiirs«,  the  inct^saiit 
rrctmrsi'  to  Ixvats,  the  narrownri*  of  the  streets,  the  want 
of  room,  the  absence  of  all  rural  Ix'anty,  and  the  constant 
sense  of  imprisonment.  It  would  not  in  fa>  t,  be  halnt- 
able  were  the  water  fre»h ; but  the  sxitness  of  the  wafer, 
and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Ihc  tide,  maku  U tolerably  sa- 
liibrimis.  The  Utter  phenomeua,  however,  which  are  at 
all  times  much  less  sensible  In  (he  Mi'iitterranean  than 
on  the  Hriltsh  shores,  are  In  sninnicr  *n  inccKistderabIc. 
that  the  canals  become  ftagnant.  offi’usive,  niul  un- 
healthy. The  characteriitics  of  Uic  clunatc  are,  a sum- 


I mer  mtlch  hotter  than  In  England.  acrompani<-tl  with 
nccasiitnal  visit*  of  the  tcirocto  ; a winter,  led  of  grv.it 
K-iigth,  iHtt  sharp,  particularly  during  the  prerali-uec  o( 
the  N.W.  wind,  which  blows  across  the  tuleriur  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Alps.  Rains  are  frequetit,  particiiUrly 
in  spring ; and  there  being  no  springs  or  wells,  the  in- 
habitant*. as  already  stall'll,  supply  themselves  with 
water  coHected  In  ciitcnu,  from  the  tops  of  tlw  houses. 

It  thonld,  however,  be  obserted,  that  the  Venetians 
are  no  longer  whollv  withmil  trc**s  and  flowers  { very  ex. 
tensive  g^irdens,  wUn  a fine  stn-et  leading  to  them,  were 
• constructed  by  the  French,  and  are  a noble  monument  of 
their  taste  and  niuiilflvvnce.  “ Ihese  gardi-ns,’*  mjb 
‘ Mr.  Penningcon,  *'  excite  Interest  from  the  mode  in  whl>  h 
' they  were  formed,  more  than  from  their  beau^  ; not  that 
they  are  deficient  lu  taste  or  variety.  They  were 
formed  with  immense  labour  by  the  introduction  of  arti- 
j ficial  earth,  brought  at  an  Immense  expense  from  fervo- 
Jirma,  and  no  expense  was  *p.uia1  In  their  cxrmpietlou. 
There  are  serenu  serpentine  walks  over  mounts,  many 
trees  .-ind  shrubs  thriving  very  fast  ; and  all  this,  w ith  the 
diir<-r>-nt  views  of  the  lag'ion,  the  many  islands  inter. 
s|icrs4'd.  and  A'enice,  make  this  promenade  both  agrr'cablo 
and  interesting.  Titr  gardens  are  nearly  2 m.  round,  and 
are  ctmnected  liy  a liandKune  bridge,"  [Ttfur,  U. 

/*or(.— 'I'he  Ulandi  on  which  Venire  Is  built  lie  within 
a line  of  long,  low.  narrow  islands,  running  X.  and  S., 
and  enclosing  what  is  temted  the  iagotm.  or  shallows, 
that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  it  from  the  main 
land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  sen  (o  the  lagoon 
Is  at  MaUmucco,  about  league  S.  from  the  city  ; t>ut 
there  are  other,  though  less  irequented,  entranci'i.  both 
to  the  8.  and  the  X.  rn  the  latter.  There  Is  a bar  ouUitle 
MaUmorco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  10  feet  .xt 
: high  water  at  springtides  ; but  there  is  a channel  betwn  u 
the  we«lvrn  point  of  the  bv  and  the  village  of  San  PIrirn, 
which  ha*  ir>  fret  water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Mrr- 
I chant  vessels  usually  moor  ofT  the  4ucal  palace;  but 
I sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  canal  which  inter- 
sects  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the  wider 
channel  of  the  Giudecca.  V'etsels  coming  ftum  the  8. 
for  the  most  part  make  Pirano  or  Rovigiio  on  the  coa*t 
I of  Istria,  where  they  t-ike  on  board  pilots,  w ho  carry  them 
to  the  bv  opposite  to  MaUmneco.  On  arrhing  at  the 
bar,  thins  are  conducted  arrou  it  and  into  port  by  pilots, 
whose  duty  It  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on  Uie  bar,  and 
of  whose  services  they  must  avail  themselves. 

The  chain  of  low,  narrow  islands  which  bounds  the 
lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  being,  in  part,  broken,  the 
republic  constructed,  during  la«t  century,  a mole  several 
miles  in  length,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  question,  and  pro- 
tect the  cityanci  port  from  the  storms  and  swell  of  iho 
Adriatic.  This  vast  work,  formed  of  blocks  of  Istrinn 
stone  resembling  marble,  connects  various  little  islands 
and  towns,  and  Is  admirable  alike  for  its  magnllude,  so- 
lidity, and  utility.  It  bears  the  following  Inscription  : — 

Ut  sacra  trttuaHa,  urbis  rt  Ubertatit  tct/cs,  pcrficHtum 
contermUttr,  coioitcaa  moUt  er  ntiido  mtirwore  cvnttn 
mare  poiuere  CMratoret  aqmantm.  An»%o  saluiis,  I7SI : 
ab  urbe  amdita,  IS-ift. 

Money.—  Formerly  there  were  various  methods  of  ac- 
counting here  ; but  now  accounts  are  kept  in  Austrian 
lire,  divided  into  ceiitislwi,  or  lOOtli  parts.  The  lira  is 
worth  about  Ktf. 

j fVeighU  and  Sfeatnrct.— The  cooimcnial  weights  are 
I here,  as  at  Genoa,  of  two  sorts  ; the  yacio  iifllite  and  the 
peso  grotto.  ITu-  French  kilogramme.  ralU'tl  the  libra 
I llaliana,  Is  also  sometimes  introduced.  IflOlb*.  p«*o 
, grotso b|(iA’|h6 Ihs.  avoirdupois,  and  IMiib*.  peso  sottile 
>e  fiO'4'iH  lbs.  avoirdupois.  I'he  moggin.  or  measure  for 
' com  m 9 Winch,  bushels.  The  measure  for  w Ine,  anfora, 
contains  137  English  wine  gallons.  The  foot  of  Venice 
B l3-fia  English  Inches. 

, 7*Ac  Old  nanJl  qf  rcnr'cr*  was  founded  so  far  back  as 
1 1171.  being  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  live  kind  iu 
\ Kurofie.  It  was  a luink  nf  deposit ; and  sikIi  was  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  that  iU  |>a|wr  contmurd 
to  bear  an  agio  a*  comparetl  with  coia  down  to  ITb?,  when 
' the  iMuk  fell  with  the  gi>vermnent  by  which  It  h<wl  i>v<  u 
' guarant«'ed.  At  present  there  are  no  cor;>orate  banking 
j e*lat>it*huients  in  the  city ; and  no  bank  notes  are  bi  cit  • 
culati'in.  There  are,  however,  several  private  banking 
I houses,  which  htiy,  sell,  and  discount  bills;  and  niAke 
advAiices  oti  land  and  other  securities.  'J'hry  are  uiHier 
I no  legal  regulailons  (d  any  sort,  except  formallr  decUr- 
' ing  the  amount  of  their  capital  to  the  authorities  wlu-n 
I they  coiniiietice  busiinws.  The  legal  and  usual  rate  of 
j interest  and  discount  is  0 per  cent.  It  it  not  the  practice 
. to  allow  interest  on  «lepusiU-  Hills  nn  Lomloii  are 
I usii.xliy  draw  n at  3 months,  and  «ni  Trieste  at  I month. 

Morals  and  .Vrmiwr#.— Most  Irasellers  have  been 
accustomed  to  repri'fceul  Veuk-e  as  >iistinguishefl  by  a 
' la'culur  piofligacy  of  moral*.  It  ni.v)  be  doubted,  how. 
lever,  whether  she  lie  ettliihxl  to  any  peculiar  pre-rmi- 
J Jictire  in  this  rcs|>ect  over  most  of  the  otlur  great  cities 
I of  It.xly  ; and  the  lots  of  her  cotumercc  and  of  that 
I wealth  which  the  cxpcadiiure  of  goveramcDt  brought 


Intn  fhft  city,  irdiiceil  alike  the  roenm 
ImenliTM  to.  corninlkui.  It  l«  now,  we  pretty 

m ii.T.illT  Jicknowlwfired  th.it  the  lm|'rc*4lon*  mmte  on 
l,t.  \giwrt  during  the  camiv.l  »«i«w 
drgrw  ex»gger*tod;  and  that  nun  h of  «hat  they 
for  intrigue  and  proflicaey.  wju  no  more  *•'** 

the  licence  of  the  prrincl,  and  the  univertnl  um  of 
mn»ki..  allowed  reen  the  mo»t 

dnige  in  without  any  violation  of  propriety.  J^"**"*^  i 
eilU . however,  the  conduct  of  the  goverument.  the  namre  | 
of  her  religion,  and  the  vail  wealth  that  formerly  cen- 
tretl  In  Venice,  all  tended  to  corrupt  the  moral*  of  me 
neoi.le  and  to  immcrw  them  In  leniual  pleaiure*.  we 
Urdlj  think  It  wai  ever,  a*  Addlion  haa  »l«t«l,  a i»rt  of 
the  policy  of  government  "tn  encourage  Idleneii  and 
inxurvln  the  n«>bnUy,to  chnrUh  Ignorance  and  Iken- 
tlou«iH»*  In  the  clergy,  to  ke«'p  alive  ji  continual  faction 
In  the  common  peo|de.  to  connive  at  the  vlclouinca*  and 
di-bauchery  of  convent*,  tn  brei*d  dl«*en*lon*  among  the 
nrdiUt  of  llte  terra-flrma,  and  to  treat  a brave  man  with 
tci,rn  and  infamy.”  (Troer/*,  art.  fcnicc.  But.  whe. 
th<  r Intended  or  not,  thi*.  no  doubt,  wa*  the  e ffect  of 
llii  lr  jealon*de»potUm.  which,  by  it*  lutolcrance  of  all 
that  »a*  truly  grejit.  generou*.  and  noble,  ihut  up.  In  ju 
far  A*  poiilbie.  all  the  avenue*  to  dutlnetlon  in  pHditlc*. 
literature,  and  even  war,  leaving  little,  *avo  Intrigue  and 
ilrpnllouj'nf***.  to  oi-cupy  the  public  mind.  But.  a*  already 
auted.  lorlety  In  Venire  ha*  been  materially  chnngcrt 
iiiHre  the  revolution  of  1797.  Lord  Bynm  *ay*.  that  ol 
the  gfntiluomo  ymfto.  the  name  i*  *till  known,  and  that 
U all.  He  i*  but  the  shadow  of  hi*  former  *elf.  but  he  I* 
polite  and  kind.  It  may  *urcly  l>e  pardotted  to  h^  If 
he  I*  ouerulou*.”  But,  notw  ithitnndlug  the  chany^  to 
which  they  have  been  «ubiected.  and  which  have  , 

them  from  haughty  lord*,  but  "one  degree  below  king*.  | 

to  ahjert  subject*,  the  Venetian*  »ro  now,  as  of  old.  mml  , 
agreeable  companion*,  and  the  Paphlan  Queen  itlll 
hukU  her  court  In  the  »en-girl  rily. 

•*  In  Vptiicr  Tmw>‘(  •»»  iw  i»«*. 

And  the  gond<^cT  J 

N«r  iMlkL-cs  rrumbling  lo  th«  tlwre. 

And  mu.k-  mm»  noi  ■I’.ay*  now 

TiK-r  d*M  non*  - IkU  Be*ulj  Mill  n 

Sufw  (Ull  - «rt<  f-d»  — Nit  N «njr»  «>«»  die , 

N<ic  t«  ftirget  ho«  Vmk^  ov>c«  w*«  dear, 

Tbeid*»<intt»Ur«‘c/«]lfl>U»lly, 

TIk  rvrel  of  ibe  winh,  Ow  ni*»<pi»  « It*»y  • 

Foreigner*,  ripedally.  are  ealremely  well  rewired, 
and  nicicty  is  on  a very  ea*v  footlug  In  v <nlw.  Owing 
to  the  radllty  with  which  the  city  la  *uppll^  with  pro- 
vijhm*  from  the  Interior  of  Lombardy  and  eUewhere. 
and  the  lowne*a  of  renu.  living  is  here  unwually  cheap ; 
and  were  it  not  for  iu  di*advanuge*  In  other  respccU,  It 
would  be  a very  dealralile  re*ldcnce. 

The  (7orvrr«nwr«f  of  Venice  wai  one  of  the 
moai  sinjcular  that  has  ever  existed.  In  her 
earlier  period  she  appear*  to  have  been  pivem^ 
bv  do;^e^  or  princea,  who  were  elected  bv  the 
piipulnr  voice;  but  who,  on  being  elected,  be- 
came the  absolute  rulers  of  the  state.  The  doge 
enjoved,  however,  only  a precarious  dignity ; 
for,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  occurring  to  the 
anna  of  the  republic,  or  of  his  becoming  un- 
jwiniUr,  he  wm  not  unfrequently  depo^,  and 
(Hiinetitnes  a»sassinatcd.  (7)aru,  i.  I 
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^ IH6,  &c.)  To 

oliviatc  the  disorders  that  grew  out  of  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  12th  ceiitupr, 
that  each  of  the  six  districts  Into  which  the  city 
was  then  divided  should  nominate  two  indivi- 
duals a.s  electors,  and  that  the  twelve  elector*  so 
chosen  should  nominate  a grand  council  of  470 
individuals  which  should  represent  the  public, 
the  general  assemblies  of  which  were  henceforth 
discontinued.  A senate  was  at  the  same  time 
created,  and  six  councillors  were  appointed  to 
nsMSt,  or  miher  control,  the  proceedings  of  the 
doge.  {Daru,  i.  193,  Ac.)  Hut  nolwithstund. 
ing  the  inriucnce  of  the  popular  voice  was 
greatly  lessened  by  the  establishment  of  the  ip’and 
cmincil,  which  included  all  the  most  distin- 
guished cili/ens,  it  was  Mill  very  considerable; 
and  on  several  occasions  the  people  endeavoured 
by  violence  to  recover  the  power  they  had  lo#«t. 
Jn  this,  however,  they  were  wholly  unsuccessful; 
and  at  length,  after  various  struggles,  it  was  re- 
solved, in  1319,  that  the  grand  council  should  no 
longer  be  elected,  but  that  the  dignity  should 
be  hvre*lilary  in  its  members!  (J?ar*i,  i.  518.) 
'i’he  aristocracy  wxa  thus  eslablislied  on  a solid 


, but  no  sooner  hnd  ihis  been  done 
th.au  the  dignified  families  l>ecame  jealous  of 
each  other;  and  to  avert  the  chance  of  any  in- 
dividual acquiring  a preponderating  InHuence 
in  the  state,  n carefully  devised  scheme  of  indirect 
election  to  all  the  higher  offices  was  established, 
at  the  same  lime  that  the  nobles  subjected  them- 
selves, the  doge,  and  every  one  else,  to  a system  of 
despotism,  which  not  only  determined  the  public 
and  private  conduct,  but,  in  some  ineasurc,  even 
the  very  thoughts  of  individuals  ! This  was  ac- 
complished, partly  by  the  institution  of  the 
Council  of  1 eii,  a committee  chosen  from  the 
Grand  Council,  to  which  all  the  i>owcrs  of  the 
state  were  entrusted,  and  partly  by  the  institu- 
tion, in  H54.  of  three  State  liu^uisitors,  selected 
from  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  invcstwl  with  all 
but  unliiniled  auihoriiy.  The  proceedings  of 
this  most  foimidnble  tribunal  were  shrouded  m 
the  nii>st  imi>enelrablc  secrecy ; but  it  was 
believed  at  the  time,  and  is  now  certain,  that 
it  did  not  wait  for  overt  acts  but  ])roceedi*d 
on  .suspicion  and  presumption ; that  it  had 
secret  1 rtsoiis;  and  that  it  made  free  use  of 
the  agency  of  spies,  torture,  and  even  of  as- 
siissins.  An  individual  disappeared,  by  what 
means  no  one  knew  ; but  if  it  were  supixisi-d 
that  he  hod  fallen  a victim  to  the  fears  or  suspi- 
cions of  the  Inquisitors,  his  relatives  prudently 
abstained  from  all  complaint,  and  even  from 
making  any  inquiries  respecting  him.  An  un- 
guarded expression,  ifrenorted.as  was  frtHjuenily 
the  case,  to  the  Inquisitors  was  sure  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  offender,  so  that  not  merely 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  even  of  speech,  at 
least  on  political  matters,  was  completely  anni- 
hilated. Although,  however,  this  jealous  ty- 
ranny did  not  fail  to  repress, or  rather  extinguish 
some  of  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  it  preserved  for  a lenjjfthemal 
period  the  peace  of  the  republic.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  its  desjjotism  pressetl  equally  on  all 
classes  and  all  individuals;  the  d*>ge  was  as 
liable,  and  as  likely,  if  occasion  required,  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  Inquisitors  as  the  hum- 
blest  gondolier.  Nothing,  in  fact,  but  implicit 
oliedicuce  lo  established  authority,  and  a jMjrlect 
abstinence  from  every  sort  of  i^liiii*al  prefer- 
ence and  remark,  could  enable  any  individual, 
however  high  or  low,  to  sleep  soundly  in 
Venice. 

Htstoricai  — Venice  wi*  the  esrllost,  and  for  a 

Icnethenid  period  the  mo*t  con»tderable,  ccimnuTclal 
city  nf  iiMMtem  F.urope.  Her  origin  date*  from  the  In- 
va*lon  of  Italy  by  AUlU  In  453.  A number  of  the  In- 
babltanti  of  Aquilria.  «ui  the  neighbouring  terrliory, 
flying  from  the  ravages  of  the  b-irbarlan*.  found  a poor 
but  secure  a*yhim  In  the  clu*ter  of  Mnall  Uiaiid*  op- 
poclle  the  month*  of  the  Hrcnta,  on  which  the  city 
U built.  In  thI*  iltuatinn  they  were  forced  lo  cul- 
tivate commerce  and  It*  iiibviiUary  art*,  a*  the  only  meant 
by  which  they  could  maintain  ihemtelvet.  At  a very 
early  period  they  began  to  trwie  with  Conitantinopio 
and  the  Levant ; and  notwlthn-mdliig  the  competition  i»f 
the  Genoeie  and  Pl*an*.  they  continued  to  engroi*  the 
Drincipal  trade  In  Ra*terii  protlurts,  till  the  dlicovery  of 
r .V..  k..  .1...  tiimnA  rhU 


a route  to  India  by  the  Cafie  of  tlupe  turned  thi* 
traffle  into  a totally  new  channel.  The  crusade*  con- 
tributed to  inrrea»e  the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce and  the  po**€**lon»  of  V«*nlce.  Toward*  the 
middle  of  the  J-Vh  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Mahomet  II..  cnteml  Con*taiainoplc  *word  In  hai»d. 
and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine  ar>d 
Justinian,  the  |>uwer  of  the  Venetians  had  attained  it* 
roaximuni.  At  that  period,  beside*  several  exteuilve, 
populous,  anrl  well  cultivated  provs.  in  Lonibardy,  the 
republic  wa*  mUlrets  of  Crete  Mid  Cyprus,  of  the  gre.-»lrr 
part  of  the  Morva.  and  most  of  the  Ulvs  in  the  Kgean 
Sea.  She  liad  securt'd  a chain  of  forts  and  factories  that 
extended  along  the  coast*  of  Greece  from  the  Morca  to 
Dalmatia;  while  she  monopollseil  almost  the  whole 
foreign  trarle  of  Kgypt.  The  prosrrviitioii  of  thU  mono, 
poly,  ^ the  absolute  dominion  she  bad  eaily  usurjrt'd 
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over  the  Adriitic,  and  of  the  dependence  of  her  colonin 
and  dUUnt  c»Ubliihment*.  were  nmonfr<t  the  prli>r>(tal 
obJrcU  of  the  Venetian  gorernmcnt ; and  the  mra^iiri** 

It  adoptwi  in  that  riew  were  at  once  •kilfullr  deviat'd, 
and  pronecuted  with  indevihle  conitanej*.  With  the 
•ingle  e^rrntion  of  Kome.  Venice,  in  the  IMh  centurjTi 
wu  b;  far  the  richest  and  most  niaiiniifli'ent  nf  European 
cities  ; and  her  singular  sltuatlun  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
contributed  to  impress  those  by  whom  she  was  visited 
with  still  higher  mdions  of  her  wealth  and  grandeur. 
nagarius  i«  not  the*  only  one  w ho  has  preferred  Venice  to 
the  ancient  capital  nf  the  world ; but  Dune  have  Su  beau* 
tifuUy  expressed  their  preference. 

Vtdemt  Adrivrts  Vetwfwn  N'eptutoH  (n  oncUs, 

Siarrurte-in,  rt  Into  )>on«Tr  jura  resfl. 

Nanc-  mthk  Tarp>'i>«  •^tiantuTtirt*,  .Iu)<u«rri  arccs 
M lilaiua  iii<i-rtU  Matio,  *•< 

N 'I  iU-'iTi  p'wfeu.  uilxnn  au»<'p  alranM^a*, 

liiam  hvitmw*  dica.,  hanr  inanuxe  iktu*. 

Though  Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  nrinripa!  buU 
warkt  of  Christendom  ag  «nst  the  Furkt,  Venice  h.id  to 
contend,  ill  tlie  e.-irly  p.\rt  uf  the  bUh  ci-uturv,  against  a 
coinbirution  of  the  Kuropeau  p<jwers  The  famous 
league  of  Cambray.  of  whi>  h l’o|*e  Julius  il.  was  the 
real  author,  was  Termed  for  the  avoweil  purpose  of  ef. 
feeting  the  eutirn  suitjiigation  of  tho  Venetians,  and  the 

IiarUtimi  of  their  (^•frUorlc•.  The  emjieror  and  the 
,lngs  of  Krance  anil  Spain  joined  this  powerful  ron- 
fe.ler acy.  but.  owing  less  to  the  valinir  of  the  Venetians, 
than  to  (Ussetioions  amtmgvt  their  enemies,  the  lo-igue 
was  s)>ecdily  dissoWeti  without  materially  weakening  the 
power  of  the  republic.  From  that  perlml  the  policy  of 
Venire  was  enmpMatIvely  pacilic  and  cautiotis.  But 
notwithstanding  her  efTorts  to  keep  on  go.Kl  terms  with 
the  Turks,  the  latter  invaded  Cyprus  in  l^70;  aiid  eon* 
<juered  it  after  a g.nll.int  restifancc  c<»nllnucil  for  eleven 
years.  The  Venetians  hail  the  principal  sharo  in  the 
decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  l.rf«nto  In 
I57I:  but  owing  to  the  discordant  views  of  the  con. 
h>derates.  it  was  l»H  property  followed  up,  and  could  uot 
prevent  the  fall  uf  Cyprus. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  in  Candla  commenced  In 
and  omiinued  till  1070.  The  Venetians  exertevl 
all  their  energies  in  defence  of  this  rahiattle  island  ; and 
its  aeriiiisiiion  rust  tbo  Turks  al>nve ‘gai.iHgJ  men.  The 
loss  of  ('amllo.  and  the  r.'ipid  decline  of  the  commerce  of  t 
the  repuhlle,  now  almost  wholly  turned  Into  other  rh.-in-  I 
tieU.  reUured  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  I7lh  century,  to 
a Slate  of  great  exhaustion.  She  may  Iw  said,  iailcod. 
to  have  owed  the  last  iOO  years  of  her  existouco  mure  to 
tho  forlK*arancc  and  jealoiisle*  of  others  than  to  any 
strength  i»f  her  own.  Nothing,  however,  could  avert 
that  fate  she  had  sevm  overwhelm  so  many  once  fiowerful 
states,  in  I797,  the  "maiden  city*'  subniiUed  to  tlic 
yoke  of  the  conqueror:  and  the  last  surviviiig  witness  nf 
antiquity  — the  link  that  uidtiHl  the  anrfent  to  the 
modem  world-— stripped  nf  ind*q»eiHlence  ami  of  wealth, 
now  enjoys  only  a prt>rarious  existence,  and  Is  slowly  slnk- 
Ins^lnto  the  waves  whence  she  arose. 

The  foundation  of  Venice  is  described  br  Gllibon. 
C.  M.;  and  in  his  iVHh  chapter  he  has  elmuiently  depieU'd 
her  prosperity  in  the  y«ir  I'iOO.  Mr.  Hal  lam,  in  his  work  ' 
oil  the  .VtdtiU  An<$  (I.  470—487.).  has  given  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  changes  of  the  Venetian  govi-niment.  Her 
history  occupies  a rnnsiderahle  S)uic«'  In  the  volumimmi 
work  of  M.  hisinmidi  on  the  Ilahan  U^ubbci  { but  Ids 
details  as  to  her  trfwle  and  rnmrnerciaf  p<dicy  arc  sin- 
gularly meagre  and  uniiileresting.  All  previous  histories 
of  Venice  have,  however,  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  admirable  work  of  M.  Daru  {Uitlotrr  df  la  Rt'jmb^ 
IVaiiC.  ad  eil.  «voU.  8*o.  Paris,  IHil).  Having 
had  access  to  genuine  sources  of  information,  inacces- 
sible to  all  his  predecessors,  M.  Haru’s  work  it  as 
superior  to  thi-irs  in  accuracy,  as  it  is  in  most  other 
qualities  rcquiresl  in  history. 

Tradf,  .VnaigoAwm.  o«d  ManHfncturet  of  thr  VfHriiant 
in  tMe  l.VA  — The  Venetian  ships  of  the  largest 

class  were  demomuiated  ga1eaii«?s.  and  were  fitted  up  for 
the  double  puqioscof  war  and  commerce.  Some  of  them 
carrletl  50  pieci's  of  rannon.  and  erewt  of  GOO  men.  These 
vessels  were  sometimes,  also,  called  argosert  or  argosies. 
They  had  early  an  intercourse  with  Kngland  ; and  argo- 
sies used  to  bu  common  in  our  ports.  In  1325,  Edward 
II.  entered  Into  a commercial  treaty  with  Venice.  In 
which  full  m»erty  Is  given  to  them,  for  10  years,  to  sell 
their  merchandise  In  Kngland,  and  to  return  home  In 
safely,  without  being  made  answerable,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice in  those  days,  for  the  crimes  or  debu  of  other 
strangers.  {An<if rum's  Cbron-  DerlucUont  Antso  132.5.) 
Sir  William  Mon«on  mentions,  that  the  last  argosle  that 
sailed  from  Venice  for  Kngland  was  lost,  with  a rich 
cargo  and  many  passengers,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  i.'MT. 

In  the  bs'giiming  of  the  i-Mh  century,  the  annosil  value 
of  tbc  goods  exjiortcsl  from  Venice  by  sea,  exclusive  of 
those  x|ior<ed  to  llie  slates  adjoining  her  provinces  iu 


Lombardy,  was  esthnated,  by  contemporary  writers,  at 
in.mo.ono  ducats  ; the  profits  of  the  out  and  home  voyage, 
including  freight,  la^ng  estimaleil  at  4.b0i>,unu  ducats.  At 
tlie  perird  in  questiun,  tht*  Venetian  shipping  cunsisted 
of  S.Otm  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons  burden,  carrving 
17.0110  tailori ; 300  ships  with  8.<O0  sailors  ; and  45  gaileys 
of  varumt  sises,  k«‘id  afloat  by  Uie  re|>ublic  fur  tlie  protec- 
tion of  her  trade,  Ac.,  h:ivlng  ll.Ottl  inm  on  board,  la 
I the  dock-yard,  many  iabourcrs  were  usually  employed.  * 
j The  trade  to  Siriaand  Kgvpt  seems  to  hare  bwn  con- 
' ducted  prinei(>alty  l>y  ready  money ; for  .500,0(0  durals 
are  sakitu  have  lieen  annually  exported  to  these  countries ; 
|O0,(t00  were  sent  to  Kngland.  ( /h/m.lome  ii.  p |8fi..  Ac.) 
The  vessels  of  Venice  vislt<Hl  every  port  of  the  Me^liter- 
ranean,  and  every  coast  of  Kurunn ; and  her  maritime 
commerce  was,  probably,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  uf  (Christendom.  So  late  os  I.Mti,  & Venetian 
galeavses  arrivM  at  Antwerp.  I;uleu  with  spices,  drugs, 
silks,  ,kc.  for  the  f.iir  ai  th.it  city. 

Ilie  Veiieti.ins  did  niX,  however,  confine  themselves  to 
the  supply  uf  Kurope  with  the  cnminixiities  of  the  Kart, 
aiHi  to  the  extensi'>n  and  iniprovenirnt  of  navigathxi. 

, They  attempted  now  arts,  ainl  prosivuted  them  with 
I vigour  and  success,  at  a period  w hen  thev  were  cutln-ly 
unknown  in  iHhrr  Kurops-att  i-miiitries.  TW  glass  manu- 
facture of  Venice  was  the  first,  and  for  a long  lime  tho 
most  ceiebratrsl,  of  any  lii  Kurutm  ; ,ind  her  manufactures 
of  silk,  cloth  uf  gold.  Iratlw-r,  rrflne<i  sugar,  Ac.  were  de- 
M?rvi*diy  oiteenicsl.  T***"  jealousy  of  the  government,  and 
their  intolerance  nf  anything  like  free  discussion,  was 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great  literary  works. 
Kvery  scholar  is.  however,  aware  of  the  fame  which  V^ 
nice  early  acquired  l*y  the  perfection  to  which  she  carried 
the  art  uf  printing.  The  riaislcs  that  issued  from  the 
Aldine  presses  are  still  universally  and  justly  admired 
for  their  beauty  and  correctness. 

But  the  policy  of  guvernment.  though  favourable  to  tbe 
introduction  and  estolilishmeut  of  manufactures,  was 
fatal  to  their  progressive  avlvancemcnt.  The  importattun 
of  foreign  marnifacumd  commodities  into  the  territories 
of  the  republic  for  dome«tlc  consumption  was  forbidden 
under  the  severest  )K-nalties.  Tlie  pmcessei  to  b*  fol- 
lowed In  the  manufacture  of  most  articles  were  regulated 
by  law.  — Dis  I’annre  1174.  *•»  tribunal  aroit  (t(  crii 
ptmr  la  poltce  drs  arts  et  mitin't,  la  tfualite  et  la  quan» 
titJ  drs  manures  Jarmt  sot^nruicmemt  dfterminies." 
{Daru,  lii.  i53.)  Having,  in  this  war,  little  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition,  and  being  tied  dow  n to  a system  of 
routine,  there  was  nothing  left  to  stimulate  Invention 
and  discovery  ; and  during  the  last  century  tbe  manufac- 
turei  of  Venice  were  chiefly  remarkable  as  evincing  the 
extraordinary  |»erfcction  to  which  they  had  early  arrived, 
and  the  absence  of  all  recent  improvemenU.  An  unex- 
ceptionable judge.  M.  BerthuUet.  employed  by  the  French 
government  to  rw>rt  on  the  state  of  the  arts  of  Venice, 
nlKcrved.  " tlur  Ctudustrir  drs  V^nitims.  commt  erllr  drs 
Chtnois.  atfoit  fff  pr4eoce,  mats  ttoit  rrttfr  siationssairr.” 
{Dntit,  iii.  n.  IG1  ) 

M.  lUru  has  given  the  followinr  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  statutes  of  the  Slate  tnaulsUion,  which  strikingly 
displays  the  real  character  of  ine  Venetian  government, 
ami  their  jealousy  of  foreigners :->**  Ifany  workman  or 
artisan  carry  his  art  to  a foreign  country,  to  the  prejiulire 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  l>e  t>rdcrt*d  to  return ; if  be  do 
not  obey,  his  nearest  relations  shall  he  Imprisoned,  that 
his  regard  for  them  may  induce  him  to  come  hack.  If  he 
return,  the  past  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employrment  shall 
be  provided  for  him  at  Venirei.  If,  in  despite  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  relations,  be  persevere  in  his  absswe, 
an  rmitsnry  shall  br  rmplourd  to  despatch  him  : and  after 
his  death  his  relations  snail  be  set  at  liberty  I .(Tome 
III.  n.  i.5U  ) 

'Ine  llith  book  of  M.  Daru's  htstorr  rontains  acorn pre- 
hensire  and  well-digested  account  of  the  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  navigation  of  V’rnice.  But  It  was  not 
possible.  In  a work  on  the  general  history  of  the  republic, 
to  enter  so  fully  into  the  details  as  to  these  subjects  as 
their  importance  would  Iiave  justified.  The  Storia  ViriU 
r PoltUcadfl  Ctmtmercio  dr'  I'mniami,  di  Carlo  Antonio 
Marin,  in  H vois.  8ro.,  published  at  Venice  at  different 
{trriods,  from  IT^tolWH,  Is  unwortiiy  of  the  title,  it 
rontains,  indeed,  a great  manr  curious  statements  ; but 
it  is  exceedingly  prolix  ; and  while  the  most  unimportant 
and  trivial  suujects  are  frequently  discussed  at  extreme 
length,  many  of  great  interest  are  either  entirely  omitted, 
nr  are  treated  in  a very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
The  cvimmcrctal  history  of  Venice  remains  to  lie  written  ; 
and  were  it  executed  by  a i>eri<in  of  competent  attain- 
meut*.  it  would  lie  a most  valuable  acquisition. 

Prrsi'nt  Trade  and  Manujacturt-s  (\f  t mirr. — From  the 
peri<d  when  Venice  rams  Into  the  po*ws<lon  of  .Austria, 
down  to  IMO.  it  seems  to  have  liecn  the  )K>licy  of  tbe  gu- 
vernmont  to  encourage  Trieste  iu  preference  to  Venice  , 

• Tbe  native  uthnrlUei  sw^  1fi,noO;  1m(  iheir  can  be  nn 

thut  thi<  (t  a KTowly  caapifraiid  stasemvnt,  anti  that  i/4X>  woaM  be 

mueb  BcarvT  die  marl. 


VENLOO. 

ami  the  circiiiriFtancv  of  the  formw  bcinft  a friv  |>ort,  gave 
her  X very  dochletl  advantage  (»vt«r  the  latter.  I>at(erly, 
however,  a more  eqiiitalde  (toliry  haa  prevailtMl.  In  |K3(), 
Venice  was  made  a free  |Ktrt.  and  hat  ainre  fhily  nar- 
licil'iitrd  In  every  privilege  conferred  on  Trieite.  But, 
iiotwithatanding  thla  clrcmmunre,  the  latter  atill  con. 
tiniiea  to  prea<‘rve  the  aM^f^4la^cy;  and  (he  revival  of 
trade  that  haa  taken  place  at  Venice  haa  not  been  ao 
great  at  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  truth  U, 
that  except  in  ao  far  ni  the  ia  (he  tnih-pot  of  the  a>1join> 
Ing  pnivB.  of  Lombardy,  Venice  haa  no  conaiderable 
ii.Uiiral  advantage  aa  a trading  city;  and  her  extranr> 
dinary  proaperity  during  the  mlddfe  ages  ia  more  to  be 
aacribod  to  the  (vnnnarallre  lecurity  eitjoyed  by  the  in> 
h.^nitaiita,  and  to  theU  aucceaa  in  rngroMlng  the  prirKi> 
pal  thare  of  the  commerce  of  the  l.evaiit,  U»an  to  any 
other  circiiimt.vnce.  Still,  however,  her  trade  is  far  from 
tnconiiderahle.  But,  uiirortunalely.  there  arc  no  ine.'uia 
by  winch  to  aaoertain  iu  prvri-e  amount.  The  great 
articlca  of  itn|xirt  are  angar,  coBt'e,  and  otlier  colonial 
n<Klucta ; indigo  ami  other  dye  ttuflk,  olive  oil.  aalted 
i»h,  varimia  deacriptlona  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  iHlier 
inanufaclured  goods;  wheat  and  other  grain,  from  the 
niarli  Sea;  tin  iiUtea  and  hardware,  raw  cotton,  &c.; 
amounting,  in  all,  to  the  value  pn>b.dily  of  l,A4Xi.000f.  or 
l.fiOO.tXKi/.  a year.  The  exporla  priuei|>aHy  consist  of  alik 
and  lUk  gooda,  wheat  and  other  grain.  Paper,  jewellery, 
glass,  and  glass  wnrea,  Vrnettcin  treacle,  books,  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles,  iririudiiig  portions  of  most 
of  those  that  are  imt*orled.  It  should,  however,  be  (di- 
aerved,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  both  of  the  itn|Mvr(  ami 
export  trade  of  tl>e  city  la  carried  on  through  'rrieatr  by 
coasting  vessels,  that  are  every  «hiy  p.tssing  bctwt'vn  tise 
(wo  cities.  The  aniiigglmg  of  prohiinted  and  over* 
taxed  artielet  into  Austrian  l.umbardy  it  pr.vrtised  to  a 
gre.Hi  extent.  It  Is  Iwlicved  lh.it  fully  two  thirds  of  the 
ci>(ri*e  maiio  use  of  In  lauidiardy  ia  clandestiucly  intro- 
duced; and  sugar,  Hritisli  enllnna,  and  liardware,  with  a 
variety  of  otlier  articles,  are  atipplied  through  illegitU 
mati*  channels.  Tlic  fadlitiea  for  amuggling.  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  frontier,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
othcers  are  rorrupti'd.  are  such,  that  the  arlick-t  passing 
through  the  hamlsoftlie  fair  trailer  alfurd  no  lest  of  the 
real  extent  of  (he  business  dune.  It  is  t»  be  lioprvt  that 
the  Austrian  government  will  lake  an  enlightened  view 
of  thla  important  matter.  It  cannot  but  lie  anxioiia  for 
the  suppression  of  amuggling ; and  It  may  l)«  assured 
(hat  this  is  not  practicable  otlierwite  than  bya  reduction 
of  duties.  The  reguUtiuns  as  to  the  payment  of  the  duties 
on  goods  dcstineil  for  the  interior,  the  clearing  of  shlpa, 
&c..  are  the  same  at  Venice  os  at  Trieste  ; which  sec. 

The  maiiufactiirca  of  Venice  are  very  various,  and 
more  extensive  than  Is  generally  supposed.  The  glasa- 
works,  which  produce  in.igniAcent  mirrors,  with  every 
variety  of  artificial  |trarls  and  gems,  coloured  beads,  4c., 
aituati*d  on  the  ist.tnd  of  Muratio,  employ,  in  all,  about 
4,0t)(i  handa,  including  the  women  ami  children  employed 
in  arranging  the  bends.  ( Iloirnng.)  Jewellery,  ln> 
rliidliig  gold  rhaiiia,  is  also  extensively  produced;  as 
are  gold  and  silver  atulTs,  velvets,  silks.  Wet,  and  other 
expensive  goods;  and  Ircaric*,  soap,  enrtiicuware, 
wax-lighU,  acc.,  to  n gre.iter  or  less  extent.  Print* 
ing  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  tins  than  in  any 
other  city  of  Italy,  sinit  lnMiks  form  a cotisid«-rable  ar* 
tide  of  export.  Ship.liuilding  ia  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  both  here  and  at  Chiuzi.x  In  Iho 

first  steam-engine  ux-n  in  Venice  was  set  up  for  a augar- 
reflnery. 

From  the  elrciimstance  r>f  Venice  being  sltuateii  nearly 
opposite  the  mcHitht  of  tlie  lirciita,  wtiich  bring  down 
large  ci'.iantUles  of  mud.  the  prnlsahilitr  it  that  the  La- 
goon, by  which  she  ia  surrouiided.  will  ultimately  be 
Ailed  up.  I'ndcr  the  rnuibllc  (hit  waa  a subject  of  great 
apprehension,  and  every  device  was  resortid  to  that 
a^x'incd  likely  to  avert  a result  ao  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  imh  jM'udcnce  of  tiie  city.  But  now  that  there  la 
noi«rticular  motive  for  hindering  the  mud  from  arcu- 
mulating  In  the  l.igoon,  it  It  proiiable  tiiat,  in  the  course 
of  tune,  the  thallowa  will  tie  converted  into  terra  iLnua, 
and  Venice  lute  her  iimiUr  pasltion. 

There  belong  to  the  city,  exclusive  of  Aihlng-bnata, 
about  30,tXM)  tons  of  ililpphig,  of  which  a large  propor- 
tion ia  employed  in  the  cuasiing  trade.  Many  of  tlie 
inhaba.  dettend  for  (lieir  tubaitteoce  on  flahing  lit  the 
lagoon,  and  the  cuntigumis  portion  of  the  Adriatic.  ( Kx. 
clutive  of  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  see  A<ie- 
rmg'x  Hrport  un  lAc  SiitUMiict  qf  Itaiy  i Commerctal 
Diet  ; Commrrnat  (‘trmJ(iri,^c.) 

VKNLOO,  a furtiihd  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Lim- 
bourg.  cap.  cant  , on  the  Meuso,  40  m.  N.K.  iHaestricht. 
Pop,,  in  ItfiG.  C-.’ix.’i.  It  is  surrounded  by  a marshy  tract 
of  country;  hut  ia  the  centre  of  an  active  traniit  trade, 
and  has  manuractiirea  of  pins,  wafers,  totMcco-pipes,  and 
various  other  small  articles,  with  tanneries,  augar-re- 
Anerics,  and  vinegar  distilleries.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Hanse  (nwna:  In  I70*J  it  waa  taken  by  the  troops 
under  Marlborough. 


VERA  CRUZ.  87D 

VRXOSA  (an.  t’cnmia,  on  the  flrontier  of  Lucania 
and  Apulial,  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov.  Da- 
lilirata,  *J4  in.  N.  Pot(*nza.  Pop.  li.UX).  It  atands  un  a 
perfectly  flat,  but  not  very  extensive,  plain.  It  is  reached 
by  a long,  winding  ascent,  when  it  breaks  on  the  sight 
under  a fovourable  point  of  view.  chicAy  due  to  the  ve* 
nrralde  aspect  of  ita  cattle,  an  edifice  of  the  1 5th  centurr, 
which,  though  a complete  ruin,  exhibits  such  magnitu<lo 
of  dimensiona  and  regularity  of  construction  as  to  form 
a very  itrlklng  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  walla  of 
Vonosa  have  long  aiiKe  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
but  tlie  gateways  alili  exist.  It  is  well  built,  ami  lioa 
numerous  public  cdiflrei.  including  a largo  cathedral, 
h pari»h  churchca,  an  abbey  church,  a church  erected  iu 
the  lOth  century  from  (he  materials  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Robert  de  Gulacard, 
ami  «iUicr  N’orm.'ui  chieOaint;  an  hospital,  Sworkhomej, 
a museum  of  antiquities,  Kc. 

r4*ntiarVi  is  ceh-bralcd  as  the  birth-place  nf  Horace,  (he 
prince  of  loitin  lyric  poets  and  saitri'-ts,  Iiorn  un  the  ^th 
of  Hoc.,  anno  a.  c.  (a.  u.  c.  GNi),  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

*'  O nau  msrara  connie  Maoile,’*—  III.  Od.  91. 

A bust  of  the  poet,  on  a column  tvf  rough  stone,  has 
b>*eu  set  up  in  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  nr4‘  tn.’uiy  places 
which  have  aetjuirfd  Interest  from  the  references  tnxdu 
to  them  by  Horace.  £^curt.  in  the  Abruzxi, 

‘J7U.  *^f. : Ttrahoseki,  Della  J.etUrciiura  Itoliana,  i.  177., 
cd.  Mmiena.  I7**7.) 

VRItA  CRUZ,  a town  and  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Mexico,  on  the  S.W.aideof  the  (iulph  of  Mexico,  cap. 
of  the  state  nf  its  44wn  name.  19-‘>  m.  K.  bv  S.  MexiC4>.  aiul 
Whm.  S.E.  Tamplirtv.  Lat.  19^  IT  N..  long.  IH?-  S' 
4.V'  \V.  Pop.  uncertain  ; iMit  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion. it  was  estimated  nC  IG.IXiM.  It  is  w ell  built  and  clr.in, 
and  ita  towers,  cu|K>laa,  aitd  batth'ments,  give  it  an  Iiii|m»s. 
ing  appearance  from  the  as-a.  It  is,  however,  snrrouuiU*d 
by  barren  saiid-itnii  and  ponds  of  i(agii.int  water,  and  ia 
excessively  unhealthy.  Iwmg.  in  fact,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  yellow  fev4-r.  'i'henidi-r  iiibabs.  anit  th4>se  acuuton.ed 
to  the  climate  4ire  not  so  subject  to  (his  formiilatile  visita- 
tion as  strangers,  all  of  whom,  even  if  coming  from  the 
Hav.'uuiah  and  the  W.  InvIU  islands,  arv-  lialtic  to  the  in- 
fection. No  precautions  prevv-nt  its  attack,  and  nume- 
rnut  individuals  have  died  at  Xaiap.-i,  on  the  r4>od  to 
Mexico,  who  merely  |ias«<'4l  thrirugh  tills  j>estileutial 
fo4.‘iis.  The  badness  of  the  water  at  ^'e^u  Cruz  is  sup- 
Mveil  to  have  some  share  iu  producing  the  iomphiint. 
The  houses  of  Vera  Crux  are  mostly  large,  some  of  tlu^m 
being  three  alorlci  high,  btiilt  in  the  old  .sp-xiiish  or 
Moorish  style,  and  generally  enclosing  a square  ctmrt, 
with  covered  galleries.  They  havi>  flat  roofs,  glass  win- 
dows, and  generally  wooden  uilconiet  in  fruut.  their  iii- 
teri>jr  arrangement  bt'ing  the  same  at  in  Old  Spain.  The 
town  and  castle  are  built  of  nmln  iKire,  the  lime  that 
forma  the  cement  being  of  the  tatiie  material.  There  is 
one  tolerably  gmxi  aquarv*.  of  which  the  giivemnu-nt- 
house  forms  one  side,  ami  the  principal  church  the  other. 
I'he  foutjtaihs  are  frequently  under  arcaiies.  No  fewer 
than  Ifv  cupolas  or  domes  used  to  Iw  cotmti-d  from  Iho 
sea.  but  iinly  G churches  are  now  in  iiso  ; and  most  of  the 
rciighms  buildings  have  been  neglcctt'il  or  abaminneil 
sinc4’  the  SiKviiiariiii  were  exticlled  frum  the  town.  Rain- 
water is  cHrefully  preM'rveJ  in  tanka:  and  moat  sorts  of 
provisions.  excejAliig  tish,  are  dear.  Crowds  of  vultun*a 
and  buzzards  perform  the  office  of  scaveng4*rs.  {DuUuck 
in  Mud.  7Vav..xxv.) 

The  castle  of  St.  Juan  ile  L’lloa,  widch  comm.xnds  tho 
town,  it  built  on  the  ttnail  island  of  the  same  n.iTne,  abvjut 
400  fathoms  from  the  shore.  It  it  a strong  I’itaricl.  anil 
ita  N.W.  angle  supports  a Iighthmise,  with  a lihiliant 
revolving  light,  TDit.  above  the  sea.  The  harimur  of 
Vera  Cruz  is  a mere  ro.-uUte.xd  Ixtwecti  tlie  town  and 
castle,  and  is  excmlingly  insecure,  the  anchorage  ln-ing 
BO  Tory  bad  that  no  ve<^l  is  considered  safe  unless  made 
fast  to  lirasa  rings  fixed  for  the  purpose,  in  tlie  castlo 
wall ; nor  arc  these  always  a sufflefetit  nrotictlon  during 
strong  K.wlnds,  Rut  notwithstanding  its  numerous  dis- 
adraiitages.  Vera  Cruz  inalmnins  its  commercial  import- 
ance ; though  latterly  Tampico,  in  a healthier  sltu.xtion, 
with  a better  port,  baa  been  growing  into  constxiucnce. 
The  precious  mruUs.  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  pro- 
visions, sarsaparllia.  leather,  vanilla.  Jalap,  soap,  logwuoil, 
and  pimento,  arc  the  princip^  articles  exported ; and 
linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paper,  brandy, 
cocoa,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wine,  wax.  Ac.  (Sci*  anti, 
317.)  During  the  perioil  that  the  foreign  troiW  of 
Mexico  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Jtotn.  whl^h 
sailed  periodically  from  Cadiz,  Vera  I'ruz  was  cclebratiil 
for  its  fair,  held  at  the  arrival  of  tlio  ships  It  was  then 
crowded  with  dealers  from  Mexico,  and  most  pans  i>f 
-Spanish  America;  but  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
regular  fli^ets.  iu  177^.  proretl  fal.il  to  this  fair  os  well  as 
to  the  still  more  celebrateil  fair  of  I’ortobello.  We  have 
already  m>ticrd  lantr,  p.3l7.)  the  wrelcheil  sUt«'  id  dis. 
repair  Into  which  the  great  rood  fruui  Vera  Cruz  to 
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Mcxi<*o,  rormod  br  the  SpanianU,  hat  laltcilj-  Jxvti 
allowed  to  fall.  TnU  lollk'ta  a injury  mi  the  tr»ie 
of  thr  port. 

Vera  Crux  wax  founded  towarcU  the  end  of  the  IGth 
century,  on  the  ajioc  where  f'nrtex  flrrt  iartded:  it  re. 
reired  the  title  and  prirllejce*  of  a rltr  from  Fhllip  III. 
ill  tiWS.  The  cattle  was  taken  by  a French  sqiiadron, 
after  a Tigorous  bombardment.  In  IKtQ;  but  was  soon 
after  restored  to  the  MeztcAiii.  i flumboiHt ; Ward ; 
Poinsett  ; Mod.  Tra*.,  XXT.  j Biunt's  Coast  Pitot  ; 
Ctnam. 

VKUrP.LL!  fan.  t'ererU^),  a town  of  N.  Italy,  Sar- 
dinian dnm.,  dir.  Novara,  cap.  pror.  on  the  Sesia.  and 
on  the  high  road  betwf>en  Turin  and  Milan*  3*)  m.  N.R. 
bjrK.  Turin.  Pop.,  In  lOa.  It  has  a iarpt*  market- 

plare,  one  of  tlie  be«t  rathedr.nti  in  l*ii*dmont,  several 
other  churches,  and  fniod  private  bundlngs,  a tar^e  and 
well  kept  hospital,  inuseum,  fire.,  with  (In  its  environs) 
some  fine  proineuadev.  Its  fortificatlrms  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  In  l7fM.  It  Is  the  see  of  an  nrchhlshop* 
aiKl  has  some  silk  manufarcuret ; hut  Its  chief  trade  It  in 
rice,  raised  in  the  neiehhoiirb4>n<l.  A canal  remnects 
Verrelli  with  Irrea.  The  dale  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
certain, tint  it  was  a tow  n of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Kom.4os.  After  suircring  severely  from  the  northern 
inra<lcrs.  It  revived  umU*r  the  Lombards,  and  took  the 
lead  of  'riirin  till  the  latter  became  the  residence  of  the 
court.  (f)/i/.  Gfog..ltc.) 

VKUDUN  (an.  f >rodirssKM),  a town  of  France,  d^p. 
Mruse,  cap.  arrond,,  on  the  Meuse,  where  it  ^;nns  to 
bi-  niiviKahle,  and  tty  which  It  it  diskied  into  A separate 
p.irifc,  30  m.  N.W.  Iiy  K.  l)ar-le-l>uc.  Pop..  KV5,  ez.  , 
r<<mm.,  It  has  a citailcl ; and  Its  defences  were 

improved  hr  Vaiiban.  it  is  tolerably  well  built;  htii 
Several  of  its  streets  are  badiv  pwed  and  steep.  The 
Idsimp’s  pal.TCc.  new  cavalry  barracks,  miliury  matra- 
xltn*s.  and  theatre,  are  amoni;  the  must  reniarkahle 
biiildinps.  ft  has  ii  churches,  induding  (he  cathedral; 
a PriKestaiit  church,  a synagogue,  a communal  college, 
library  with  I l.iklO  rol«.,  Ac.  A planted  etplnn^e 
sepanues  the  t<>«n  from  its  citadel.  Verdun  has  manu- 
fu  tures  of  fine  striixil  serges,  flannels,  cotton  yam, 
ii<|iienrs,  Ac.,  and  several  Urge  tanneries.  It  was  a 
station  of  tm|>ortaiice  under  the  Romans;  and  in  llie 
middle  ag***.  under  the  flermanlc  erawrors,  it  enjoyesl 
the  privileges  uf  a free  imperial  city.  It  was  deflnilively 
annexcHl  to  France  in  UV(H;  and  is  best  known  in  modem 
times  from  its  having  t>een  selected  hr  Napuk*on  for  the 
residence  of  the  Kiigli«h  prisoners  uetained  in  France 
aflcr  the  ru|iCure  of  |Hu3.  { /lueo.  art.  Mente,  ^c.) 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  slates  comnrised  in  the  North 
Ameriraii  repiibhr,  in  the  N.K.  section  of  the  Union, 
n'aking  part  of  what  it  calk'd  New  RngUnd.  between 
Ut.  ir>  -IlFaud  4?VO  N.  and  long.  7(0  IH'  and  Ti®  .W  W.  : 
having  K.  New  H.impshtre,  uuin  which  It  is  s(uiar.-itea 
in  its  whole  eztent  by  the  Cuimccticnt  River;  &.  Mas- 
sachusetts; W.  Kew  York.  I-;ike  t'hamplaln  forming 
half  the  boundary  on  this  side;  and  N.  Lower  ('wnada. 
1.4'ngth.  N.to  S.,  IcS?  m.  Average  trrearlth  almut  60m. 
Area.  i-i,  m.  Pun.  In  IMO,  The  surface 

is  generally  nllly:  it  f«  travertrxl  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  some  summits  of  which  rise  to  up- 
wards of  S.OiM)  (1.  in  height.  Atmut  the  centre  of  the 
tt-ite  they  divide  into  two  ridges,  the  princi|>al  of  which 
Aties  in  a N.K.  tllrcciion  into  I.x>wer  Canada.  These 
ills,  being  covered  with  flue  forests  of  pine,  eedar, 
spruce.  Ac.,  are  called  the  Green  Mountains,  and  their 
verdant  appearance  has  given  Its  name  to  the  state. 
The  rivers  are  Inennsidcrahle  ; most  of  those  flowing  K. 
are  merely  im.'ill  triliuiaries  of  the  Connecticut ; those 
on  the  W.  side  are  larger  and  longer,  and  some  of  the 
principal  rise  on  the  K.  side  of  the  mountain-chain, 
which  they  break  through  to  fall  into  Lake  Champlain. 
The  climate  varies  acrording  to  dlfleivnce*  of  level  and 
other  circmnstaiiccs ; but  the  winters  are  colder  than 
might  have  h<v>n  expected  either  from  lat.  or  elevation. 
The  soil  Is  mn-lernleiy  fertile,  the  best  arable  land  being 
between  the  hills  and  Lake  Champlain  ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  mure  suitable  for  pasturage  than 
for  tillage. 

AiTording  to  the  official  returns,  fl^2,298  bushels 
of  wheat.  do.  oats.  I.OI7.riOO  da  maize, 

and  1I7.3IH  rye  were  reaped  In  I'U'i,  in  addition  to 
ft.W.OOO  do.  potatoes.  Harley,  buckwheat,  hops,  and 
totiocco  arc  also  grown,  hut  in  small  ijitAntitics.  Apples 
snreru-d  l»etter  than  in  Europe;  ami.  In  lalO,  the  value 
of  the  i<r<Hluce  of  fruit  of  varimis  kinds  was  estlmat>‘d 
at  l.kv.ivti  dollars.  I*elng  more  than  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Union,  New  S ork  excepted.  In  the  same 
ye.ar  4,‘J'AhOOO  tlvs.  maple  sugar,  and  4.‘JD0lhs.  silk  co- 
coons were  g.-niicred.  The  hreeillng  of  stiKk  for  export 
to  Boston  ami  the  adjacent  «tates,  the  West  Indies,  Ac-, 
is.  however,  (lie  chief  branch  of  induslrv;  and  there  are 
said  to  hi*  about  !.4hU.0h0  sheep.  a.V>.0<V)  head  of  cattle, 
fiO.f'no  horses,  and  nearly  .Wi.Otv)  hogs  in  Vermont.  Iron 
is  very  alHiud.int.  ami  copper.-iv  to  the  value  of  from  70,noo 
to  HO.taK)  dolls,  is  made  annually  from  native  pyrites. 
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I Marble  of  good  aualitr  Is  quarried,  and  lead  is  alM> 
among  the  mineral  pmJucU.  Linen  and  woollen  ikhiica 
are  in^e  in  most  families,  and  almut  dl  million  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  and  ll!(.0ia)  llw.  of  yam  an*  aurmally  fur- 
nished by  the  various  mills  and  factories.  Pearl-ashes 
and  lumber  are  among  the  other  chief  exports  ; but  as  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  stale  is  principally  earned  on  through 
the  adjamtt  states,  no  proper  estimate  can  be  given  of 
its  araouiu.  The  public  works  are  inslgniflcant,  com- 
prising only  three  short  canals. 

The  legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a tingle  house  of 
assembly  ; but.  in  ]H.t6.  two  separate  houses  (a  senate  of 
90  members,  and  house  of  representatives  composed  of  I 
member  fW>m  each  town)  were  established ; which.  tr>- 
gether  with  Its  governor,  lieuteuant-govemor.  and  exe- 
cutive council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
right  of  siifTraire  is  vested  in  every  male  inbab.  twenty- 
one  vears  of  age  who  has  resided  lit  the  slate  f«>r  the  rear 
previously  to  the  election.  The  judicial  power  is  )n  a 
supreme  court  of  5 judges,  and  cn.  courts,  each  composed 
of  I judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  it  assistant  judges. 
'I'he  supreme  court  sits  nuce,  and  them,  courts  twice,  in 
each  CO.  Judges  are  chosen  annually  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  a court  of  censors  hy  a (wpular  vote  orKc  in 
seven  years.  Vermont  is  divided  into  14  cos.  Mont- 
pelier, having.  In  I MO,  a pop.  of  3.72?u  is  the  cap. ; Bur- 
lington, where  the  university  of  Vermont  is  situated, 
though  more  popuknu,  has  only  about  4,3f>0  inhabs. 
Schools  arrwldcly  diflliM'd  In  this  state,  and  Middleburg 
(Allege  and  Norwich  University  are  flourishing  institu- 
I tkms.  Public  revenue,  in  lh40,  hn.7*J4  dolls.;  expendi- 
I turn,  90, non  do.  Vermont  has  no  public  debt.  This  state 
' was  first  explorai  by  the  Frencn  Canadians  ; but  the 
earliest  settlement  was  made  hy  the  English  of  Massa- 
chusetts, In  1734.  Siihaequeutly,  New  Hampshire  atKl 
New  York  disputed  the  cVtJm  to  this  territory;  but  It 
was  flrtaUy  cedeil  by  the  British  parliament  to  the  latter. 
Rut,  diss.-itlifird  with  this  cmmertlnn,  it  declared  Itself 
Indcpsmdent  in  1777.  ( Darbp's  fVeir  qf  tJM  V.  S.  ; Amer. 
Almanack,  IA4I-42;  Arm'r.  A'wcyc-.  Ac.) 

VERONA,  a celebrated  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap. 
deleg.  of  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  at  the  point  where 
the  last  declivities  of  the  Aliis  sink  into  the  great  plain 
of  I^mbar^,  Cl  m.  W.  Venire ; lat.  4.V  2il’  9"  N.,  long. 
noo'W"K.  Pop.,  in  11*37.  4M'<d.  (Berghatu.)  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  (he  Adige,  which 
■weeps  through  ft  in  a bold  curve,  arxl  forms  a peninsula, 
within  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient,  and  the  neater 
part  of  (he  modem,  city  is  enclosod.  The  river,  w^ich  is 
wide  and  rapid,  is  here  crossed  by  four  noble  stone 
bridges. 

Verona  is  an  extremely  well  situated,  well  built,  and 
most  Interesting  city.  " You  enter  It,”  says  Mr.  Rose, 

*'  tiy  a magnificent  approach,  and  a street  probably  ti^ 
widest  in  Kurofte.  This  street  Is  indeed  short,  ai>d 
single  in  its  breadth,  but  the  city  in  general  pleases  by  its 
picturesque  appearance,  to  whioli  an  abundance  of 
marble  quarries  has  not  a little  contrilMited.  thirty-fire 
varieties  of  this  speciffS  of  stone  being  fotuKl  in  tu  neigh- 
bourhood." tlx-ltrrs,  1.  41.)  Tha  houses  frequently 
present,  in  their  form  and  ornaments,  fine  prop<irtions, 
and  beautiful  workmanship.  The  old  walls  and  towers 
■till  remain,  and  the  city  has  fire  gates,  two  of  whtch  are 
fine  itnictures  by  SMmichele.  Its  former  miUtarv 
defences  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  after  the  revoTi 
of  the  inhabs.  in  1797;  but  extensive  fortlAcaUons  are 
again  in  the  course  of  bHng  constructed. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Verona  is  Its  arophitbealre. 
one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  ttie  ancient 
Romans.  Excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  It  is  the 
largest  extant  edifice  o(  its  clast.  Like  all  other  struc- 
tures  of  the  tame  kind,  ft  Is  cHiptical,  the  extreme  length 
of  its  transverse  and  conjiigato  diameters  to  the  outside 
of  the  outer  walls  being  respectively  about  610  and 
410  ft.*  while  those  of  the  arena  are  349  and  146  it. 
(tVoods,\.9M.)  Its  outer  wall  or  cincture, which  had 
7V  arches  in  every  story,  has  been  mostly  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fragment  containing  three  stories  of 
four  arches  each,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  100  ft. 
Over  this,  however,  there  was  a fourth  story,  to  that  the 
entire  height  of  the  building,  wheu  perfect,  must  have 
exceeded  130  it.  Internally  It  has  stiflered  comparatively 
lliUe ; aivd  Its  concentric  rows  of  benches  or  seats,  of 
which  43  still  remain,  exclusive  of  8 sunk  below  ground, 
with  its  corridors,  stairs.  Ac.,  are  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served. F.ach  row  of  seats  is  I4  ft-  in  height,  anu  as 
much  in  breadth  ; ami  allowing  14  ft.  «'f  siuicr  to  each 
individual,  the  Marquis  Maffei  supposes  tliat  the  amphi- 
theatre might  have  accommodare«i  Ti,(*0  spectators ! 
The  interi»»r  of  the  amphitheatre  having  Iwcn  in  (utri*  * 
good  deal  dilapklnted.  it  was  rep.xtred  at  difTerent  periods 
in  the  16th  century,  when  the  broken  and  wanting  seats 
were  replaced  hy  others.  But  these  repairs,  though,  on 
the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  the  Veronese,  do  not 
appear  to  have  Itecn  well  executed.  The  ancient  benches 
were  formeil  of  va*(  hloeks  of  marble,  admirably  rut  and 
jointed;  whereas  the  modem  benches  consist,  according 
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to  MnfrH.  of  a toft  fiakj  ftnno.  which  hai.  In  partf,  r 
jlnlilni  (n  the  wc.Uhor;  and  the  vune  (liKlInKni^hitl  I 
Aiithoritj  ml<U,  liint  irul  litth;  cnre  has  iHs-n  taken  >ii  i.i)’-  I 
ii)|t  the  Ktuiie*.  and  that  in  the  clliptiral  rurraturo  I 

liat  n«>t  rTOu  bi'on  ob*«Tved.  The*«»  dfhTl$.  however,  I 
are  not  vt»ihle  on  a enranry  inipcition  of  the  bulldius, 
which  a.«tonlihcs  alike  by  it*  imua,  its  antiquity,  and  iu 
(>r*^ervatii4i. 

Owiny  to  the  want  of  in*criptions,  and  of  ait  referenn* 
to  its  oriitin  in  the  i hisslcal  writers,  wo  are  without  any 
aiitheittic  infomi.itinn  either  as  to  the  found'-rs  or  the  | 
rra  of  this  Kreat  work.  Most  {iruiMbiy,  howet  er,  It  was  | 
hitilt  •omcwherc  between  the  rriKiis  of  I'itiis  and  i 
'I‘r  tj.iii.  or  In  the  early  part  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  | 
midiile  aites  it  was  sotnetimfs  used  lor  the  eahlidtioii  of  i 
•hows  ami  tTkorts.  and  sometlnm  as  an  arcii.i  for  judicial  I 
cnmlMls.  In  more  modern  tinirs,  a hull  hght  was  ex>  | 
hilnt«tl  here  In  h«mour  of  the  Ktnjmror  Joseph  II..  Uien 
at  Wrona  ; and  at  a tUli  later  peritKi,  the  l'u(>e.  In  passlni; 
Ihmujth  the  cltr.g.tve  iiis  bem-divttoii  to  a v.%»t  multitude 
roUecled  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  French,  when 
masters  of  Vfr*m.i,  itad  the  bad  taste  to  erect  in  the 
arena  a wcHah-u  theatre. In  which  plays,  farces, equestrian 
feat*.  &c..  were  jM*rfornual  for  the  aimisemcnl  of  tin* 
troops.  This  ls.\rb.irons  nuvdiy  is  still  kept  up.  (Full 
partii-iilars  res{K*ctnift  the  arophitheHlrc  are  given  in  the 
fcroHii  llluflrutit  uf  the  learm-d  Maruuis  Mallei,  ’ntal 
iwirt  of  the  work  which  relate*  to  ainphithealfvs  having 
l>eiwi  printed  se(iariilely.  was  translated  into  Kngiish,  and 
publishtnl  in  Hvu.,  I.cmdon,  1730.) 

tint  the  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  monument  of 
antiquity  that  distingninhes  Verona.  In  the  middle 
ufastri'Tt  eulint  the  (’urto  Is  an  ancient  double  g,nte> 
way,  which,  on  the  itrenirtli  of  an  inscrii>tion  iu-purt- 
tiig  that  the  atljocent  walls  weie  built  by  Gallienus, 
h-ns  iH*en  named  after  tiiat  ein|>cror  ; but  though 
l(ia<i<Hi  with  sii}M>niuinfrary  oruanieiits,  the  Veronese 
noliquaries  ailinm  th.«t  it«  style  Is  too  g'wwi  for  his  age. 
K.ii'h  g.'iteway  is  ornnim'nt4<d  with  ('orloihlan  pilasters 
supporting  a light  pediment : ami  alKive  are  two  stories 
with  six  smalt  arilted  windows  in  each.  'I'hc  whole  ii 
of  m.irbie.  The  remains  of  another  gatew.^y,  of  a shnlUr 
hut  clnuier  form,  protudily  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
fornin,  are  to  b*^  f^een  in  another  street,  and  near  the  old 
Gothic  eastle.  1*  the  arcli  of  the  Gasli.  perhaps  |iait  of 
a icpiilchral  ediiice,  Imt,  at  any  r.ate,  of  verv  remote  an- 
thpiity.  Two  arches  in  the  purest  style  of  Itoman  archU 
ti'i-lnre  make  a |i.irt  of  one  uf  the  bridges ; and  the 
rem.vins  of  another  bridge,  and  the  traces  of  ,s  very  l.argu 
aneieiit  theatre  .nod  uauioachu.  are  still  cxt.nnt.  Addison 
and  Kvelyn  sfH'ak  of  a triumphal  arch  of  Fhiminlu*.  :u 
one  of  the  noblest  remains  ot  antiquity  In  Fiirnpe,  and  uf 
an  arch  c«immemnrating  the  victory  of  Marius,  with 
r.nrimu  temples  and  aipieducts  ; hut  a*  few  or  no  re» 
mains  of  theM*  exist  at  pn-siMit.  it  would  s«*ein  th.nt  the 
.nntiqiiities  of  Verona  iiad  suOrored  greatly  since  the 
U gitiniiig  of  last  e«*nturv, 

^’he  ecclesiastical  huildings  comprise  Inti-restlng  spe- 
cimens of  middle-age  archll4*cture.  The  calhctlral,  an 
eilitiee  of  the  l‘*Hli  century,  h.xs  nothing  particularly  ro- 
in.iikalde  except  the  .Assumption  hy  Tithui,  and  the 
tuinh  <if  I’ot»e  Lucius  III.,  who,  when  driven  from  Home 
in  !)'<\  fimnd  a ss'cure  asylum  in  this  city.  In  respect 
of  archklectnr.a)  merit  the  rAthC4lr.*d  is  very  inferior  to 
the  church  of  St.  An.asl.xtia,  huilt  by  the  Dominicans  at 
the  liejtmning  of  the  l.'ilh  ceiiturv.  Mr.  WmHis  s.\ys  that 
if  the  (roiic  were  iinishetl  this  edidee  would  nrubatdy  be 
the  most  perfect  ip4H.iincn  of  the  stvie  of  archltecinre  to 
wliich  Itlwhuigs.  The  church  o?  St.  Zeno,  a curkmi 
structure,  with  A remarkable  crypt,  ts  said  to  have  Iwen 
fouiidotl  by  IVpin,  but  it  was  nut  compictiHl  till  Il7d.  Its 
front  is  cusercil  with  bas  relief*  In  ntmie,  its  doors  with 
sculpture  in  brntise  of  a very  early  date  ; and  near  it  are 
the  remains  of  a pahue  in  which  the  (Jerm.xn  em|jcrors 
•wT.X'l'mally  residtHl  during  tlie  1»(1»  .xml  I3th  rciitnries. 
S«*v(‘ral  otiier  chnrclu*s  are  worthy  of  notice  : in  that  of 
San  Glurgio  is  a fine  picture  of  Paul  Wrnnesr*.  The 
tomiM  «>f  the  Seals  family  (Scrt/zgcri).  once  lords  uf 
A'crona.  stand  in  an  inclosurc  in  utie  of  the  thonnich- 
farcs.  According  to  Forryth,  they  are  “ rnosh'U  of  the 
most  elegant  (Jolhlc,  light,  ojk-h,  spirr,  full  of  statues 
raged  In  ihclr  freltwl  nithi  s ; jvt  sh-mh-r  tu  ihi-y  seem 
lhf.se  tombs  have  *fotwl  entire  for  f»<x)  years  in  .x  pul<llc 
str«Tl  llm  frrqiieiil  tln-.dre  c.f  iixlitlmi.’’  Tlie  I’uiite  d«d 
Veeclito,  built  in  I3M.  is  rem.xrksbl.'  for  an  .xrclt 
I'll  ftx't  In  span,  fumiinj  part  of  a circle.  (IT.-urfj.)  Tlic 
lmvn-ha!l  Is  uniameiit'd  externally  with  bufts  of  the 
must  celebrated  ilaCt^es  of  Vfron.%  and  ha*  within  it 
anme-  fine  p.xintiiiK8.  The  exchange  ; the  M$ueo  Lnpulit* 
no,  and  Pfuioli,  buth  has  ing  extciisit  e coHcctiuCts  of  an- 
riciit  monuments  ; the  owrra-house,  the  fine  Ionic  por- 
tico of  whirh  forms,  witn  the  .accados  of  Ihn  museum, 
tiiree  sides  of  a haiui-ome  sqiure;  the  episcopal  and  new 
vic#?-regal  palaces  ; the  Paiitxio  Itevihirqua.  an  etiiliccby 
SaitrnicliL'Ie  : the  Ciurussa  ual.xce  and  several  other  nuhic 
reaulenrrs  ; thelyceurn,  philharmonic  aciulcmy  foiin'led 
by  the  .Al.irqui*  Malfci,  and  aisunal,  arc  amuug  the  most 
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ronsnicuous  e<itflres  In  the  city.  Verotia  is  (he  seat  of 
the  high  court  of  jiisttce  and  of  the  siqn-rlor  military 
authorities  for  the  Lombardo- Vene(i.-m  kingdom,  ami  of 
a court  of  prim.xrx'  jurisdiction  for  Its  deleg.  U l>  a 
blfiiop's  lee.  and  has  several  gTinnasia,  a thcoIngfcaJ 
seminary,  and  iiumeruui  royal  aiid  other  schools,  learned 
, societies,  public  and  private  libraries,  galleries,  &c.  Fn- 
I glish  travellers  are  shown  what  Is  called  Juliet’s  tomb,'* 
which  is  merely  an  old  sarro|>hagus  without  a cover, 
lying  Id  a garden  where  it  has  bix-Q  made  use  of  as  a 
cistern. 

Verona,  according  to  nerghaos,  it  distinguished  at 
the  most  indtistrluui  of  Italian  towns.  **  It  has  60  silk 
twist  facttirlcs,  H eslabliihtiients  for  weaving  silks,  l.xrge 
leatiier,  earthenware,  and  snap  factories,  and  numerous 
faetori«?s  for  the  weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  falirics. 
Its  trade  is  ehiclly  in  the  product  nf  these,  and  in  raw 
silk,  grain,  oil.  sumach,  and  other  agricultural  produce.” 

l.iintirr,  ffC.)  It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  two 
conshlerahic  nniiu^  (airs,  each  lasting  15  days. 

We  h.xve  no  certain  details  as  to  the  origin  of  Verona. 
Under  the  Homans,  however,  she  became  a flourishing 
city  : and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  wav  superior  to  Itrixia, 
Mantua,  Uegiiim,  <'onium,  Ac.  She  was  the  rap.  of  (he 
kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  lime  of  Od'Mcer  to  that  of 
Hemigarius;  and  from  the  I'ith  to  the  15th  century  she 
I wax  (hecAp.  of  a cutulderable  territory,  governed  surces- 
I lively  by  tno  Srallger*,  Visconti,  Ac.  I’nder  the  former, 

• In  the  I3th  and  Nth  cent«irl«'s.  occurred  the  fends  In*. 

[ twwn  the  CaprH‘lleiil  and  Monterchi.  inimortalisfxl  hy 
Shaksprare.  Iu  M<V>  Verona  submitted  to  Venice,  of 
I whose  dondninns  it  continued  to  form  an  ImiKirtant  por- 
; ti(<n  till  the  overlhrnvv  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  I7!)7. 
in  it  w as  the  seat  nf  a congress. 

Pcriuip*  no  city  of  Italy  has  given  birth  to  a pre.xter 
nninbt'r  of  dlstiugulstiixi  men  than  Verona.  Among 
tbuM maybe  meiitiuued  Catullus, 

•*  T aneum  magna  njo  4ct«r  Verona  Cahitto, 

^uiuuuin  |«rva  suo  .Vaaiua  ViratUe-** 

Marliul,  bb.  xiv.  tpig.  HU. 

Macer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Ac.,  who  shed 
In  .antiquity  an  imperlihaide  hulre  over  (lie  place  of 
their  birth.  At  a Utir  perhHl  Guarlni,  Calderlnl.  Pan- 
vintut,aiid  Fracastortns  contributed  to  (he  revival  ofitie. 
rat  urn  and  of  the  ancient  fame  of  their  native  city  ; which 
in  more  rnmlern  times  ha*  l>e<*n  still  farther  extended  liy 
(he  labours  of  the  famniis  painter  Pwlo  Cagli.irl,  *ur. 

I naimxl  Vernneae,  l>orn  here  In  l-%30;  lUanchinl.  dKtItu 
giiislHHi  alike  as  a malhematiei.xn.  a historian,  and  a 
critic  ; Maffel,  whose  I'ernna  HlHitrota, referred 
(0(1731-17311,  In  folio,  and  4 vols.  small  4to.).  is  a work 
of  the  greatest  research  and  value ; (he  poet  Pindemonic, 
Ac. 

Vitruvius,  In  antloulty,  and  the  famous  Julius  Car«ar 
Rrallger,  have  also  been  Indudtxl,  though  on  no  good 
grounds,  among  the  Illustrious  natives  of  Vemii.x.  Tlfe 
latter.  ind<'ed.  represenUtl  himself  as  tlie  eldest  son  of 
one  nfihe  Scaligers.  lords  of  Verona,  and  as  emlthxl  ro 
th.xt  seigniory  I Dut  M-xITei  and  Tiralx>schi  have  shown 
(hat  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shailuw  nf  a fouiidat'oii 
for  this  statement ; th.xt  it  is  a pure  fabrication ; that 
Scaliger  was,  in  fact,  (he  son  of  a miid.xturc-painter  of 
the  name  of  Uurdonl ; and  was  most  probxbly  bom  at 
Padua.  (JVruna  lUustrata,  p.  300;  Ttrabo$cki,  vil. 
ItKI.) 

VKRS.kILLES.  a town  of  France,  formerly  the  chief 
residence  of  the  French  court,  dwi.  Rcine-et-Olw,  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  in  an  nodul-xtiiig  plain,  0 m.  S.U'. 
Paris.  Pop.  in  ex.  comm..  2X.77*'!.  It  Is  one  of  the 
hatidsomest  town*  in  the  kingdom  i it  consists  prlnrt- 
p.dlyof  .3  wide  streets,  lined  with  trees,  diverging  from 
the  I'lat-f  H'ArtHrt.  an  oi«-n  s}>.xcc  In  front  nf  the  palace : 
the  central  and  n idevt  uf  these  streets  Is  called  (he  avemm 
de  Paris;  and  those  on  (he  X.  aud  R.,  iheavenuesor 
.St,  Cloud  and  Sceaiix.  The  other  streets,  though  of  levs 
width,  are  oiinally  regular,  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  ami  arc  lined  with  handsome  rrsUh  nen.  Thn 
cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  found*^!  hy  Louis  XV.  In  1743, 
that  of  Nhtre  J>ime,  built  alter  the  de*ign  nf  Maiivard, 
In  the  previous  reign  ; the  church  of  St.  Svmpliorleu. 
the  town  hall,  preferture,  tht.xtre.  royal  rolirge.  pub- 
lic library  with  4K,tW>xola,  civil  and  miiitarv  hospiul, 
liarrackv,  dr/'dl  of  naval  and  ndoui.xl  anliive*,  uihI 
hall  of  the  Jiu  de  pauvie,  in  which  the  deniilies  of  tlio 
iMtiiirwl  assembly  mavic  iheir  famous  declaration  (seo 
below),  arc  among  the  prlncli*al  public  buildings.  In 
one  of  the  open  spaces  is  a in.xrUc  sUtue  of  t^eral 
Uoche,  a nativ  e of  Versailles.  Tlie  town  it  ornamented 
by  many  handsome  fminUiin*.  Ac. ; but  it  wears  a dull 
ami  dcsertevl  aiqiearance,  being  uo  longer  resorted  to  by 
the  fnau  numtie. 

Versailles  Is  wholly  Indebted  for  its  celebrity,  and,  1n- 
dcixl,  for  Its  existence,  to  the  myal  nsl.xee  In  Its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  LamlsXlll.  bad  .x  huntinR-seat  here; 
but  the  picsent  edifice,  width  is  nf  j>r<Hligious  size  auvl 
magnificence,  was  crecuxl  in  Louts  \1V.,  w ho  expended 
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tiiTTit  on  Ita  conatniction  and  embctltahnicnt. 
(hi  (hr  K.  fttdf*.  where  it  Cacea  the  place  d’armei,  It  con> 
•i(tt  of  oiilf  an  Irrt'gular  lucceattoo  of  buildinga.  fn> 
rliftinir  a few  amall  courta.  But  on  the  opposite  side, 
faciiiix  the  eardeuB,  It  presents  a n')ble  facade.  rards 
in  Irn^th,  3 stories  in  elt-vatltin,  ornamented  with  Ionic 
pil.i\te!ra,  and  w ith  HO  statues  H>  ft  In  height,  allegoric.illy 
representing  the  months,  seuons.  arts  and  sciences,  Ac., 
anti  rrnwned  by  a baluslra^tc.  Its  eaUcrics  ami  saloom, 
enrlthed  with  every  variety  of  coloured  marbles,  and 
ipirndidly  gilt,  are  alike  vast  and  magnificent.  The 
M:ilon  d'KerruIe,  and  the  Salles  dcs  Mar6chaux.  dn 
Venus.  Diane.  Merrure,  Mars,  Apollon,  r.\bondanci’, 
de  la  (iiierre.  Ac.,  so  mimed  from  the  |talntings  un  their 
ceilings,  walli,  or  other  appmpri.ite  dcvtci'S,  are  all 
noble  apartments.  The  Orande  (>a1erle  it  'i*2H  ft,  in 
length,  ity  32  ft.  In  breadth,  and  42  ft.  in  heicht ; the 
ceiling,  piloted  hy  Brun,  represents  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  In  the  early  |K»rt  of  the  reign  of 
I.*njls  XIV.  At  one  of  Its  extremities  Is  the  Salon  de  la 
P.tix,  corresponding  with  the  Salon  de  laOuerre,  HesUIrs 
Its  innuinerabio  apartments,  the  jMloce  has  an  elegant 
ch.‘{x-l.  In  which  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was 
miit<ii  to  laniii  XVI.  nn  the  Kith  uf  Mar.  1770,  an  opera* 
bouse,  ur  theatre.  ca|Mible  of  accommodating  3,(i00  spec- 
tators, a magnificent  staircase,  Ac. 

The  palace  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  court  since 
ITHti,  and  was  getting  into  a state  of  disrepair,  when 
it  was  entirely  renovated  and  transformed  by  his  present 
imjesty,  l>ouif  Hhilipise.  into  wh.il  may  i>e  caltml  a 
national  museum,  intended  to  Illustrate  the  hlstorr.  and 
to  exhibit  the  progress  of  arts.  arms,  and  cirilfMtion 
ill  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  many  small 
apartments,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lodging  of  tl>e 
various  functionaries  attached  tx>  the  court,  have  been 
Cfwiverted  Into  noble  salo<tns.  Of  these,  the  .'(alle  dw 
M irsThaux.  noticed  al>ove.  containing  portraitsof  all  the 
MarOials  of  France,  the  (ialerie  des  Batallles,  the  Salle 
de  lH3d.  the  Oaleric  de  Scul|>turr,  Ac.,  are  amongst 
Che  most  striking.  The  palace  is.  in  fact,  filled  with 
an  immense  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  eahi- 
biting  all  the  principal  }>ersonages  and  events  in  the 
history  of  the  monarciiy,  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  down 
to  that  of  Louis  Phllip)>e.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
statues  and  pictures  must  lie  very  inferior;  but  those 
will  be  gradually  reptaiiHl  by  others,  and  the  collection 
Is  exre^ingly  interesting.  The  library  is  Intended  to 
comprise  copies  of  all  works  having  reference  to  the 
history  and  stale  of  France-  The  fitting  up  of  tlie  apart- 
ments it,  also,  superb  ; and  the  whole  rrflet'ts  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  king. 

Immefiltii-ly  adjoining  the  piUce  on  the  W.,  is  the 
little  park,  comprising  the  g.irdons.  numerous  reser- 
voirs, fountains,  and  puidic  walks  ; the  orangery;  Bains 
d’ .Apollon,  and  Bassin  de  Neptune,  both  haring  snilp- 
titri^  grou]>s  of  much  merit,  Ac.  In  this  park  arc  also 
the  (treat  and  Little  Trianon,  two  royal  palaces  un  a 
minor  scale,  and  the  grand  water-works,  of  nnrlralled 
magnitude,  which,  however,  play  only  on  great  occa* 
siuns.  They  are  supplied  from  (he  Seine,  by  the  oqiic- 
duct  of  Marly.  The  great  park  comprises  a large  tract 
of  eomitry,  including  •erentl  viliaaes.  {/fngo,  art.  IVr- 
taillrt  i tiuirie  du  Voyai^fur  en  Vranef.t^c.) 

Versailles  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  and 
wax  lights,  but  only  on  a limited  scale:  it  had  fortnerly 
an  extrusive  factory  of  fire-armt.  but  this  appears  to  be 
given  up.  It  Is  Ibe  tee  uf  a blihup,  and  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of 
•ocleties  of  literature  and  agriculture.  Ac.  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Louis  XV..  Ixiuis  XVI..  Louis  Will.,  (^harles 
X.,  and  several  other  emioent  personages,  were  born 
at  Versailles.  It  Is  also  intimately  cuimectixl  with 
tbc  history  of  the  Revolution.  'Die  States  (icneral  met 
in  the  great  halt  of  the  palace  on  the  -Hh  of  May,  I7H9. 
And  here,  on  the  I7tli  of  June,  the  fiVrs  haty  having  lieen 
jollied  hy  the  whole  body  of  inferior  clergy,  and  some  of 
Che  nobtes,  constituted  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people.  On 
the  2Uth  of  the  same  month  the  deputies,  finding  the 
doors  of  the  halt  In  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  shut  against  them,  retlri'd  to  the  Tennis  (V>urt, 
and  took  the  famous  oath,  by  which  they  bound  ihem- 
selv«>4  to  conttuue  their  sittliigs  till  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  flxetl  on  a solid  basis!  The 
revolution,  thus  fairly  begun,  set  in  with  a violence 
which  all  the  talmt  and  firmness  of  purpose  of  Na;>olnro 
would.  |>rrhaps.  have  been  unable  to  control,  and  w hlch 
the  vacilUtiun  of  the  good-nntureil  Imbecile  king  served 
only  to  Aggravate.  And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  uf 
erei.tJ.  that  on  the  5th  and  fith  uf  October  (he  (uslace  of 
Vorstillles  was  furred  by  a mob,  consisting  uf  the  lowest 
kcutii  of  Pans  ; who,  in  the  end,  succeeded  in  forcing  off 
the  king  and  his  family  to  the  capital,  to  encounter,  at 
tlie  hands  of  the  vilest  rudi.ini.  Imprisonment,  every 
S]>e«  «es  or  Indimity,  and  an  igiionilnious  death  ! 

VMtviEKs,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.-  Liege,  cap. 
trrund.,  un  U>«  Veadre,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and 
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which  Is  here  crossed  by  two  stone  hiidget,  14  m.  R. 
Liege.  Pop.,  In  P<3C,  ill, 079.  It  Is  divided  into  thw 
up^r  and  lower  town : some  of  Its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  built,  but  many  others  are  quite  the  contrary.  When 
erected  into  a town  In  1tVM.it  w.is  Hiirrourided  with  walls., 
but  lhc-»e  were  afterw.irdf  ddiiollshed  by  the  French. 
.A  t>ew  church,  the  town-hali.  and  a llltli*  theatre  with  a 
front  of  the  Ionic  order,  are  haml'^oine  buMdings.  It  has 
a tribunal  nml  chamber  of  commerce,  a college,  hospital, 
and  several  asylums,  nearly  thirty  public  schools,  a phi- 
lanthropic society,  iMsth  establishment.  Ac>  The  Vesdro 
is  divided  Into  numerous  ranais,  fur  (he  use  of  the  various 
mamtfartories,  which  have  increased  rapidly  since  the 
peai'^.  These  comprise  above  iX>  woollen  cloth  factories, 
and  more  than  SO  dyeing-houses,  with  fulling  and  other 
iniils,  soap,  works,  tm'werics,  Iron  and  lead  foundries.  Ac. 
It  has  two  markets  weekly,  and  fwir  anniusl  fairs.  (Jreat 
quantities  of  fullers*  earth  are  dug  up  in  tbc  vicinity. 
( /'/loyfcrmoc/ia,  hirt-df  /.irgc;  A<“-) 

\ KSOUL,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute-Raioe,  of 
which  it  it  the  cap.  ; in  the  lailey  of  the  Durgeun,  at  tho 
fool  of  the  Motte  de  Vesoul.  a tielghl  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  meadows,  56m.  K.N  K.  Dijon.  Pup.,  in  |H3C. 
ex.  com.,  5,792.  It  is  well  built  and  clean;  most  of  iu 
street*  are  wide  and  straigtit,  and  it  has  several  good  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  cavalry  barracks,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, hof^.it.il,  theatre,  prefecture,  iwr.  church,  public 
baths,  court-house,  town-hall,  Ar.  It  has,  also,  a public 
library,  said  to  comprise  vuls.,  a museum,  and  a 

dr{iArtmental  nursery.grmmd  ; « 1th  manufactures  of  ca- 
lico and  gold  Lire,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine.  salt, 
nails,  and  hardware.  Near  it  are  mineral  waters,  but 
they  are  turned  to  little  account.  {Hugo,  art.  UauU- 
SaOnr.  Ac. ) 

VKSL’VIUS  (MOVNT).  a celebrated  mountain  of 
S.  Italy,  .funtri  igwii  imHntor,  U'ing  the  only  active 
volcano,  of  any  consequence,  at  present  existing  on  tho 
European  continent ; on  the  K.  shore  of  the  Isay  of  Na- 

fdes.  And  10  m.  K.  by  S.  from  (hr  rliy,  the  crater  being  in 
at.  N..  long.  14°  27'  K.  Vi^suvius  does  not  l>e- 

long  to  the  Apennine  system,  btit  rises,  altogether  un- 
ctinnected  with  any  of  its  ramifications,  out  of  the  great 
plain  of  Campania.  Including  M.  Sotnma  on  its  Inland 
side,  it  consists  of  a circular  mass,  the  extreme  height  of 
which,  about  3.MH)  ft  . ii  to  Its  diameter,  H m.,  nearly 
as  I to  II  ; It  is  s«>mewhat  less  elevated  than  Mount 
Hecia,  and  only  two  fifths  (he  height,  with  consi- 
derably less  than  one  third  the  circuit  of  Etna.  Mr. 
MarUren,  by  whom  it  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
elalsorately  dcicribi'd,  gives  the  following  account  of  its 
external  appearance:—**  To  gain  a distinct  cunceptlun 
of  thernst^t  of  the  hill,  shape  oat  for  yourself,  by  a 
mental  enort,  the  following  objects.  Ftr$l,  a sloping 
plain,  3 m.  long,  and  3 m.  broad,  stretching  up,  with  a 

rty  rapid  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,060 
very  rugged  in  the  surface,  and  covered  every  where 
with  bl.irk  burnt  stones,  like  the  seoriie  of  an  iron  fur- 
nace; tecund.  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  towering 
over  it.  a cone  of  the  tame  black  burnt  stones,  with  tides 
remarkably  straigiit  and  uniform,  shooting  up  in  (he 
blue  sky  to  a ftirther  elevation  of  l,.VX>  ft. ; (Aird.  behind 
this  cone  n loftv  circular  precipice  (the  front  of  Monte 
Siimnial,  l,40U  h.  high,  amt  3 m.  long,  standing  like  a 
vast  wall,  and  of  the  tame  burnt  appearanee  ; /ourtM,  at 
the  lower  tide  of  the  plain,  between  the  burnt  ground 
and  tlie  tea,  a belt  of  land,  2 m.  broad,  laid  out  In  vine, 
yards,  but  Intersected  everr  one  or  two  furlongs  by  ter- 
races of  the  same  black  eaJdned  matter,  projecting  like 
ufT-hoots  from  the  central  mats,  and  now  and  then  un- 
veiling old  currents  of  lava  from  U’lieoth  (hem.  Very 
little  lava  It  visible ; but  the  course  of  the  dilTercnt  cur- 
rent* it  traced  by  the  long  terraces  of  scoriai  which  cover 
and  fiank  them. 

**  Tbo  top  of  the  cone,  which  is  about  2,000  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. pre«ente«1  the  astiect  of  an  uneven  plane  in  the 
eml  of  lK3H  ; but  when  visited  about  five  weeks  after  the 
eruption  (of  KTl)  it  had  a regularly  formed  crater, 
shaped  exactly  like  a tea-cup.  I estimated  its  « Idth  at 
l,.Vk)  ft.,  and  its  depth  at  500.  The  rim  or  crest  of  loose 
and  solid  matter  which  surrounded  it,  was  of  very  un- 
equal breadth,  400  or  ftOO  ft.  on  tho  W.  side,  and  appa- 
rently not  ,50  at  some  other  ]>arts  of  the  cireuinfereoce. 
Snow  having  fallen  some  days  before,  clouds  of  steam 
rote  from  the  cavity,  which,  however,  were  neither  to 
dense  nor  an  constant  at  to  prevent  us  from  urcasionally 
teeing  the  Itottom  of  the  crater  very  dutinctly.  It  was 
nearly  level,  without  crevices  or  openings,  and  covered 
with  loose  blocks  of  lava  of  no  great  lisc.'*  {Sotf$  m 
h'rancf  and  Holy,  134,  13.5.) 

Oeologirally  eonshiered.  Vetuviut  it  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  a more  ancient  and  mucli  larger  vulcano,  of 
which  Monte  Sotnma  Is  a remnant,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  miKicrn  vent  has  Iteen  upheaved.  Mtmie 
-Somma,  on  the  N E.  side  of  Vesuvius,  it  a ridge  ex- 
tending 3 m.  in  length,  forming  alxmt  oue  third  {lart  <M  a 
circle,  and  rather  li*ts  lofty  than  the  pretenl  c'*ne  of  \’r- 
tuiiitt.  The  average  distance  of  tbc  escarpment  uf 
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.SomiriA  from  tho  centre  of  the  cone  !•  about  I ni. ; the  crutt  upon  «hicli  we  ttood  apptMred  to  have  tcttled 
hark  of  tiie  riJgc  dipi  uiitwardft  at  an  angle  of  while  , down  In  >omc  placca  ; a woc-rul  hidicatiun  of  Ita  hollow 
the  ffolu  lowarda  VcMivUi*  la  iicarijr  vertical,  rialiig  : autc.  After  a few  atepa  mure  we  came  to  the  eilRo  of 
1..T77  ft.  (ViO  metre*)  above  the  level  space  which  divide*  a prodlgioua  hole,  on  the  very  aunimit  of  the  cone,  U-ing 
it  (rum  Vctuvliu,  and  which  is  called  the  .l/rtd  tUi  Ca-  the  crater  formed  by  the  la»c  eruption,  four  mouths  pre> 
rtti/i,  nr"  vcitlbulc  of  horsea,”  because  vUitors  to  the  vioiuly.  This  hole  was  not  by  any  mean*  the  tre- 

rratrr  arc  ohligi-d  to  leave  their  hnr<e*.  and  iicrform  the  mciiduns  thing  we  eaiHN  ted, a f.dhomlcu  abyit,  fiery 

rest  of  the  journey  on  fiKjt.  The  Jtha  dei  Catalli  forms  and  black,  uuh  Uva  boiling  at  the  bottom.  •-  but  a slope 
a segment  of  a circular  ring,  about  ^ m.  in  breadth,  at  of  grey  avlic*  and  cinders,  much  like  that  by  whit  h »• 
the  lm«f  of  the  cone.dlviding  it  from  Somina,  and  haring  had  as<cuded,or  scarcely  more  precipitous,  and  ending, 
a cmitinuatioo.  In  the  sha|K*  of  a dcpresslm).  on  the  other  at  the  depth  of  400  or  MX)  ft.,  in  a level  place,  with  grey 
sides,  where  a slight  projection,  called  the  Pcdimmlti,  it  ashes  like  tlie  rest."  The  y lew  from  iho  summit  Is  far 
supposed  to  imlirate  the  place  of  the  rest  of  the  anrient  inferior  in  extent  and  magnificence  to  that  from  Ktna, 
eirarpemeut,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  formed  a but  U,  nutuilhstanding,  extremely  various,  rich,  aiid 
ring  m.  iu  circ.  ( p.  140.);  being  of  greater  I beautiful.  The  whole  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from 
extent  than  any  crater  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  I Naples  maybe  readily  accomplished  in  seven  or  right 
Hence.  Mr.  Lyell  considers  U probable  th.it  the  ancient  I liour*.  (So/u/mCt  Trap.,  p.  4'il — 4^3. ; Eustace,  Ctass. 
lolcano  was  higher  than  Vesuvius,  and  that  the  6r»t  I Tour.  Hi.  — V.). ; Slaric's  tlHidc,  ^c.) 

recorded  ex|jlo»t<m  of  the  Utter  blew  up  a great  part  of  | From  the  |>eniKi  of  the  earliest  records  down  to  liie 

the  cone  itself,  “so  that  the  wall  of  ^mma.  and  the  1 reign  of  Titus  Ve*pa*i.ia,  the  vuicano  seems  to  have 
rlilge  or  terrace  of  the  PcHlainentina  were  never  the  : been  inactive;  tlio  ap|K?arancc  of  its  crater  and  us 
margin  of  a crater  of  eruption,  but  are  the  relics  of  a I cavernous  structure  being  the  only  indication*  by  which 
niUK'd  and  trunc.itcd  cone.”  'litis  species  of  idieiiu.  I Mrabo  conjai'tiired  that  it  might  at  some  UlaUiit  |>criod 
meiion  ha*  ne  t bc'cn  without  an  example  in  modern  ‘ have  bt'en  un  (Ire  ! But  in  ttu*  first  year  of  tlie  reign  of 
times.  During  the  eruption  of  Oct.,  iK'i'i,  m'  re  than  1'Uus  (a.  u.  79}  the  volcano  th.it  had  so  long  Imh-h  dor* 
WXi  ft.  of  tho  cone  were  carried  away  by  explosions,  re.  | mant  burst  forth  with  renewed  and  tremenuous  energy, 
during  the  height  of  the  mounUiin  from  alNiut  4,iAM)  In  ^ in  one  of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  whicli  history 
S.tbft.  I FoTi^s't  /tecauHi  qf  Silcunt  t'esupiys ; Ljff/fs  \ has  preserved  any  account.  The  large  and  flouiiihing 
(iroiexy^  II.  W*.  4c.)  I cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom|x.-ii,  near  the  sea,  wero 

Aciortiiug  to  M.iclaren,  the  rock*  of  .Snmma  and  i both  ovcrwhelmi'd  i>y  its  Iava«  and  ashes  1 Kven  Uia 

Vcsiiviiii  arc  mineralofically  distinct.*  Somnia,  like  figure  of  the  coast  was  materially  changed  ; and  fur  (hn 
X’esnvius.  is  coni{>osed  of  strata  of  fragmentary  and  . space  of  mure  than  l.&iO  years  all  trace  of  the  buried 
stony  matter  Intermixed;  but  tho  stony  mailer  of  cities  was  completely  lost,  and  they  were  only  ac- 
Vesiivius  consists  of  lava,  more  or  loss  cellular,  scori*  I rldentally  discoven-d  in  the  course  of  lost  century.  I'he 
aceoiM  nt)  the  surface,  and  forming  long  narrow  bands  [ elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  during  tiiis  dreadful  eruption, 

nil  the  surface  of  the  hill.  That  of  Somma  it  a Icncite  ; which  has  bt'eti  descrlUd  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 

porphyry.  coiUaining  shells,  and  continuous  with  the  whom  it  was  witnessed  (£>»/.,  lib.  vi.  1C  and  2U.),  and 
i>e<ift  under  the  tufa  which  Ibrros  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  by  Tacitus.  I.ucitim,  says  the  latter.  attuJit  atrojt  et 
Naples.  Mr.  I.ytll  says,  ” It  t*  an  extraordinary  fai-t,  eonttnuus  tretnur  terne,  qumt  seeuta  cst  hurrenda  /V- 
lh«t  in  an  aira  of  3 *q.  m.  round  Vesuvius,  a greater  wrru  moaUs  confiagratio.  Pui  hcrrtma  Catnpani«t  ora 
number  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than  in  any  tHiscre/edala  : ubrutcc  duic  urlu-t  Ilcrcuianium  et  Pom- 
other  spot  of  the  same  dimension*  on  the  surface  of  the  ••  *asta  Aommum  strafes,  quvs  inter  perierc  .Ifrtppa 
glol>r.  Hauy  only  enumerated  3s0  spct'lei  of  simple  eiusque  mater  At  UtutiorHm  Jumd  uuirs  C. 

mineral*  a*  known  to  him  ; and  no  less  than  W had  been  Plinu/utt  insifnior.  (App.  Thron.) 

found  on  Vesuvius  before  the  end  of  the  year  Das.”  Sino?  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 

Many  of  these  are  peculiar  to  tliat  locality,  (it,  92.)  The  there  have  l»e«n  4.^  authenticated  eruption* ; but.  luckily, 
flora  of  Vesuvius  is  also  peculiar  lii  lUly,  cmbrncing  none  of  them  hate  been  equal  to  it  in  destructive  |>ower. 
several  EypAorb>ace,c  and  other  phints  mH  found  else-  *’1^  those  which  happened  duw  n In  the  12th  century,  we 
where  in  that  priiinsula.  The  grc.iter  part  of  the  have  few  accounts ; and  frnin  1 13S  to  1031  there  were  but 
tnuiintaln  h.u,  indeed,  a bare  and  ruggid  a*|>ect;  but  two  slight  eruptions  ; during  tin*  interval,  however,  Etna 
around  its  bow,  as  previously  stated,  is  an  extremely  ? state  of  great  activity,  and  the  formotiou  ut 

fertile  and  picturesque  region,  teeming  with  plantation*,  Monte  Nunvn,  Ac.  In  tlie  Plilegia*an  Fields  took  |)lacr. 
village*,  and  white  counlry-houies.  The  land  here  is  a violent  eritplioii  occurnd,  during  whh  h seven 

divided  into  small  farms  of  ."S  or  fi  acres,  lupjiorting  each  stream*  of  I.Tva  jioiire»l  from  the  crater;  and  from  I'lCfi  to 
a whole  family,  and  the  pop.  !*  esiim.Tlcd  at  not  les*  than  the  present  lime,  there  has  Iknh  a series  of  oruptiuns, 
.V’’*b  person*  to  a sq.  league.  Tl»c  land  It  culllvated,  t^ie  longest  interval*  belworn  them  having  rarely  ex- 
it ke  a garden,  with  the  t|tadc ; and  yields  thrw  crop*  a eceiled  ten  year*  : the  last  was  in  J.an.  iNll.  The  energy 
year,  without  billows  or  manure.  I’he  proprietor  of  the  )'c*uvlu«.  when  In  action,  I*  extremely  great,  and  tlie 
soil  usually  receives  two  thirds  of  tlie  groj*  produce  In  ■ »pccl.icle  highly  m,»gnllic»'nt  and  sublime.  In  the  erup- 
kiiid  for  his  rent.  The  leases  are  long,  .»nd  the  inter-  "•  Hamilton  mj*  iliat  jH*  of  liquid 

course  lielween  farmer  and  tenant  is  generally  mild  and  ! I*’*  were  throvrn  up  to  the  height  of  at  least  10.000  II.  J 
liberal.  It  U on  tho  slope  of  Vesuvius  tiint  the  l.acrfma  < having  the  ap|>carance  of  a column  of  fire  ; and  In  that  of 
fbrfsti  ls  grown.  This,  which  is  a ml  lusc  ious  wine,  is  . arcordlng  to  Dr.  rhirke,  mUHons  of  red-hut  stones 
belter  known  by  name  than  in  reality,  very  iitllc  of  it  • ***■  Ihe  height  of  the  cono 

hniig  protluced.  ami  that  little  being  principally  reserviNl  itself,  and  then  trending,  fell  all  round  in  a line  arch, 
for  till'  roval  cellars.  The  rimj  dreco  and  the  muscadine  covering  nearly  halt  the  cone  with  fire.  The  lava,  how- 
win«*s  of  Vesuvius,  arc  also  deservevlly  celebrated.  {.Vi-  not  always  Iviuc  from  the  ciafer  at  the  summit, 

*»o*.r*  7/a/y.  pp.  421,  422. ; Ilemterum  un  li  tne.  n. '240  ) hut.  as  in  Etna.  8(»mctinios  from  small  cones  raised  in 
Vesuvius,  being  so  uear  Naples,  is  tisually  v ult(>d  by  varloii*  part*  of  ibe  declivity  ; and  occasionally  three  or 
strangiTi  resorting  to  that  city.  M.  Slmoml  give*  the  these  cone*  are  In  a liue.  which  generally  point* 

following  notice  tdhi*  ascent  luihe  inountain  in  IHIH;—  towards  the  grc.il  enter.  The  trui*tions  of  I’w,  I7'.»4, 
•*  We  left  Porticl,  ascending  gradtiailv  among  culllvated  ^ *‘*''*^  descripiion.  (Forfnrtlicr  details, 

fields  and  vineyards  occasionally  traversed  by  streams  of  to  •'?*>  Itarniiton's  Obserp- 

old  Iriva,  black,  rough,  and  sterile;  and  In  11  hour  on  IVsKeiwi,  and  his  tompf and  to  Iho 

reached  the  Hermitage,  a convent  where  » few  monk*  »ork«  of  Clarke,  4!rropc.  Dufrernty.  Ac.,  w ith  those  of 
keep  a sort  of  Inn  for  the  visiter*  of  Vesuvius.  Further  MaeUiren,  Simotui,  Eustace,  HamptUtii,  4c.) 
u|i.  we  traversed  large  field*  of  lava,  extremely  rough  ; VIATKA.  a covermuent  of  likiropi'aii  Kuisia,  chiefiy 
ami  at  the  base  of  tfic  cone  prepared  for  the  ascent  over  Hic  .Vitb  and  Coih  dog*,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  46tn 

a heap  of  crumbling  ashes  and  cinders,  extreini’iy  steep,  *.’*'•  ^tth  of  K.  long,  having  N.  Vologda,  E.  I'erm, 

of  course,  as  U formed  an  angle  of  nearly  4*-.  lu  Orenburg  and  Kns.in,  and  \V.  Nijnl-Novgoro*l,  and 
About  one  hour,  stoppages  included,  we  (bund  oiirselvci  Kostroma.  Ares,  estimated  at  ataiut  52,9(i0  sq.  m.  Pup., 
oil  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable  to  tlie  haml.  and  *'*  I.■'H.MI0.  Tlie  slope  of  the  country  is  towards 

f.vt.il  to  the  sole*  of  our  *h<w* ; It  teemed  with  hot  directions  the  Vlalka,  a tribu- 

vapours.  and  wax  covered  with  beautiful  cfBorcvcences  wry  of  the  Wolga,  flows,  traversing  the  government 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  numerous  crevices;  at  centre.  The  Kama,  which  forms  part  of 

the  entrance  of  which  n piece  of  paper  or  a stick  tix>k  boundaries,  also  rites  in  this  gov.  Surfaco 

Arc  In  a few  iccomts ; and.  wh.'it  seems  strange,  a stone  undulating,  and  even  muunulnou*  towards 

thrown  into  one  of  these  opening*  inerraved  tho  smoke  consist*  of  the  lower  Ourali.vn  rniigei. 

At  all  the  others.  Stooping  low,  wc  could  hear  a noise  niostly  good,  though  t-nciitnbered  in  part* 

very  like  that  of  a liquid  boiling.  The  hard  but  Uiln  •ifb  extensive  marshes.  Climate  severein  winter,  but  not 

iisu’Hy  unhe.-ilthy.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  ucciipx- 
lion  of  the  Inhairt.,  particularly  along  Uic  banks  of  tho 
l.vrge  river*  ; and  In  ordinary  years  an  excess  of  corn  is 
grown.  Bye,  twrlcy.  and  oat*,  are  the  principal  grains  ; 
very  little  wlieat  I*  raised,  but  lemiU,  ainf  burk- 

wbeal.  an*  grown,  with  large  quautittc*  of  lieinpatid  (lax 
The  surplus  produce  got*  chiefly  to  the  N.  Biitsiou 
3 L 2 


• l.vell  .The  e«rMrp*n«nt  of  S^mmi  cthiMi*  a Mrti<i«r* 

yrvcmtv  vimiUr  to  that  of  tha  coo*  of  V«wi<rtu,.  Tb«  prnmi.*! 

.iT  dillvrvnc*  rvMiUau  in  th*  trraKer  nbur.lanc*  lit  t»,e  (■Jtlrr 
r«n*  of  froK'itenu  of  ali,?rcd  >«(Uinentarv  roi  k.  durii  « trtut- 

U.  S2.J  lU.  J'Ct.j  Uui  i|  3JT*-..?.  ftvm 
that  Utrr  dwcortTM  hat*  Uvn  moiW.  Ac-, 
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pro**.  P<>t*toe»  arr  not  much  cultlratfd.  Fruit  U not 
plitUirul;  apple*  scarcely  ripen.  The  forest*  arc  rerr 
exteotive,  tliey  cuiiviH  tumtly  of  fir*,  intermixed  witii 
oak,  elm,  alder,  Itme,  birch,  and  other  tree*.  Cattle 
brewing,  though  a w-condary  branch  of  industry,  I*  still 
of  ImporUnce ; and  a good  many  small  but  robust 
horses  are  beared.  Sheep  are  few.  Furs,  tar,  iron,  and 
ct'pper,  are  among  tiie  chief  products.  Maunfnetures. 
though  not  exttmsive,  up|X‘ar  to  be  on  the  increase : In 
1K.TJ,  there  xrere  Ci  factories  for  woollen  cloths,  linen 
and  cotton  stulTs,  p.iper,  so.ip.  potash.  copt>er.  and  iron 
wares.  See.,  employing  bctwer'ii  and  7,^^  h-ttids. 

About  2 million  archinr*  of  wonUen,  and  perhaps  nearly 
double  that  aiunltty  uf  linen  cloth,  are  siippo'cd  to  l>c 
anntially  inaile  In  the  houses  of  the  |>easatUry ; and  l.irge 
quantities  of  spirits  arc  distilled.  Near  Sar.ipoul  is  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  aniit,  and  at  Vulka  anchors, 
gun  carriages,  am!  iron  machinery  of  various  kinds  are 
maile  on  a large  scale.  The  government  ex|Kirl*  corn, 
flax,  HtiK-ed,  honey,  tallow,  leather,  flrs,  silk  goods,  iron, 
and  cnppT,  to  Archangel,  and  corn  and  tiinbcr  to  Sa- 
ratuf  and  .Aitrakiian.  it  rereives  maimf.ictur<tj  guiHU 
from  Moscow  and  Nijni-Nnvgorud,  lea  from  Irbit,  ami 
salt  from  I’erm.  Viatka,  the  cap.,  is  the  gre.at  empo. 
rlum  uf  tlie  trade.  It  is  subilivideti  intoll  districts; 
Viatka.  Slotsodskui,  and  Sarntroul,  being  the  cldef  towns. 
The  inh.tbltanti  coiisi»t  of  various  race*  ; Kutiiatis,  Vo* 
tiuks  (of  a Ftnidsli  stork,  and  from  ahonr  the  prov. 
has  It*  name),  Tartars,  Baschklrs,  Teptlars,  Ac.,  pro* 
festing  many  ditferent  religions.  TIu;  Moh.immt'daiis 
arc  e*llm.n»*d  at  nearly  So.'i'ki ; and  the  Miamanl't* 
and  Uol.vturs  at  S.Sno.  in  |'*ll.  there  were  only  nine 

fiublic  sehisoli,  in  nldrh.  pupils  were  receiving 

mtructioD  ; but  the  tminlK>r  has  since  materially  in* 
creasixi.  'I’hls  government  is  united  under  the  same 
governor *g«  ner.ni  with  Kasaii  : but  the  Tartars  ami 
Finnt  arc  *ub>>rdliiate  to  the  jurisdIctioD  of  their  own 
chiefs. 

VuTK  V.  a town  of  Furonoan  Itussi.x,  cap.  of  the  above  ' 
gov. ; on  the  Viatka.  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tehepisa, 
23d  m.  \V.  by  N Perm,  and  'i-V)  tii.  N.E.  Nijnl.Niiv*  ' 
gorod.  Pop,  d,’*W.  {Poi$art.)  It  h.ts  several  stone, 
churches,  one  of  which,  the  cathcviral.  wilh  a silver; 
altar  ornamented  wilh  bas-reliefs,  cost  l3n,(MMl  roubles.  ' 
Here  are  mimerous  convents,  with  an  enlscnpal  seminary.  ' 
gymna‘>iiim,  and  high  school,  fntimieii  in  It  vtn* 

aunexixi  to  HiiisU  by  Ivan  Vasiliewiteh.alMiiit  the  middle  I 
of  the  MKh  century.  {Sehnitzler,  La  liMuic i Ptiuarl,  | 
hat  Kait-rrihum  Huixtanti,  ^-c.)  ' 

VK'FNZ.A  van.  Vicentia,  or  IYrc/rd>,  a city  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  rap.  deleg.  of  its  own  name,  on  tliu  Itarclii- 
■lloue.  where  it  receive  the  Iletrone,  2d  in.  K.N.F. 
Verona,  ami  37  m.  W.  by  N.  Venice.  Pop.  in  1‘'  '7, 
Sb.be.**,  (flerg^mis.)  Though  lurrounded  by  dry  moats 
ami  dilapid.tbHl  watli.  it  is  one  of  tite  best  built  citie»  of 
Italy.  It  ItHV  an  astonishing  number  of  well. designed 
house*,  m.vny  of  which  are  of  very  fine  arehilecturc  ; and 
even  those  w^ich  arc  less  deserving  of  praise  would,  from 
Ihclr  uurnb>*r  and  the  richness  of  their  ornaments,  pro- 
duce a gre.-u  ap|H*arancc  of  magnihet-nce  in  the  city.  If 
they  were  well  kept  up  ; but  tliey  appear  furiorn.  o«*g* 
l<*rted.and  haifunliihabited.  (irourf’s  Lettert.f^c.  I.'JIK) 
VU-etixa,  *.-vy*  Forijlli,  •*  is  full  of  Palladio,  ” the  ravHitrn 
Vlirnvuis,  bom  here  in  i.MH,  who  has  lavished  ail 
Ids  skiit  on  Ids  native  pl.ace.  Brsidrt  .about  20  {ialaci**. 
the  town-house,  or  hatihea,  Iho  cliureh  of  St.x-  Maria  del 
Monte,  tlic  Itotimda.  the  Olympic  triumphal  arch  lea*l* 
Ing  to  the  Catnpn  Marto,  the  theatre  of  the  Olympic 
Academy.  Ac.  are  the  work*  of  this  archlli’Ct.  The  most 
relebrauti  of  thesr*  is  the  Olymjiic  Theatre,  a noble  edi- 
fice. conitnict«*d  upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Ihe.vtre*.  and 
tK*«ring  a great  resemhl.ance  In  all  essential  particulars 
to  th*»»e  of  llerctilanemn  and  Pom|H'il.  It  U fully  de- 
scribed by  Fuslace.  w ho  states  that  the  palatial  edifices  uf 
Vicenza,  though  inferior  in  materials  and  size  to  those 
of  Uenoa,  are  rmifh  BUp*-rior  in  external  apm-aranec. 
(CVoi*.  7bar.l.  I32-.V)  The  Vicentlnc  villas,  w ideh  have 
been  often  imitated  in  PngUnd,  are  as  beautiful  ni  the 
largv*r  liulldiiigt  within  Itie  cUr.  Many  of  them  are  on 
the  Monte,  a pleasant  liill  adjacent  to  the  town,  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Vlceiitine  gently*,  and  whence 
an  ext(*fisive  ami  rich  view  is  obtained  gf  the  great  pUln 
of  Lomb.-irdy.  Vicenza  Inu  few  Homan  anliquUlei,  and 
not  many  Interesting  specimens  of  mlddlc-age  arrhlU?e- 
ture.  Tne  cathedral  has  a front  exhibiting  n mixture  of 
dlflerenl  style*,  and  Us  interior  i>re*enu  a nave  only, 
which  is  of* great  width;  neltiier  the  length  nor  height  i 
Iving  in  pnriH'rtlon.  The  church  of  M.  Corona  has  a 
fine  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Paul  Veronese;  the 
church  of  8t.  l^jrento  is  now  converti-d  Into  a born.  All 
these  bulldlne*  are  in  the  pointed  style,  which  prcsaliixl 
In  this  |art  of  Italy  during  the  13th  evntury.  and  of  w ldch 
the  church  of  St.  Auast.*sla  at  Verona  is  one  of  the  finest 
example*.  (ir,jo<fi.)  Nino  bridgt  s cross  the  dilTerrnt 
river*  nl  Vicenza,  one  of  wldch,  the  Ponte  Ac  ^ntnichele, 
I*  by  I'wllaJiis,  and.  according  to  RamiHitdi,  may  be  cuui* 
IKired  with  the  Ui.illo  at  Venice. 
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I Vicenza  U ■ bishop’s  see,  the  seat  of  the  coancUj  and  of 
j the  superior  courts  for  the  dcicg.,  and  has  a lyceum.  two 
I gymna.*iutni,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  many  inferior 
schmds,  eleven  hospitals  and  orphan  houses,  a govern- 
ment pawn-bank,  public  library,  societies  of  agriculture, 
Ac.  The  Olympic  .Academy  was  founded  In  l.VVS.  for  the 
I cnconrageinent  of  polite  literature,  and  still,  as  formerly, 

I includes  the  most  rc»|>ectat>le citizens.  {Etatacc.)  8omo 
I of  the  palaces  have  a few  fine  polnllngs  ; but  they  were 
t mo*Uy  carried  off  by  the  French. 

j The  Vicentines  arc  said  to  manifest  an  aptitude  for 
, manufactures  ; and  are,  perhatu,  inferior  in  industry  only 
to  the  itihid)*.  of  Verona.  They  weave  silk  and  wmilleu 
fabrics,  and  makt!  Irathrr,  whalebone  articles,  earthen- 
ware, hats,  g*dd  and  silver  articles,  fire-engines,  Ac.,  and 
hare  a cohsideraide  trade  In  agricultural  produce.  **.As 
y<iii  enter  the  Vicentino  territory."  lays  jur.  Rose, "you 
may  observe  a visible  lm|>rovement  in  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. The  fi'-lds  are  kept  cleaiior.  and  everything 
, indicates  superior  Industry  nnd  exactness.  If  we  except 
, the  resemblance  of  dialect,  and  some  commmitty  of 
trilling  rustums,  Calais  and  Dover  are  not  more  unlike 
than  Padua  and  Vierozo,  long  subjected  to  the  some 
g»»vemmenl,  and  connected  by  facilities  of  communl- 
' cation  i>o(h  by  bind  and  water.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
outward  apne.iTancet  of  the  two  cities,  which  present  a 
most  r«*marKr.tde  conttail,  it  would  ssx'm  as  If  the  inh.abs. 
were  of  dsli'erent  bio<Ml.  — as  if  a colouy  of  A'enetuni, 
making  a knight’s  move,  h.ad  ieaiied  over  Padua  amt 
eit.alilished  tlirmsclve*  at  Viceiua.’'  (LcUrrt  Jrom  the  S. 
of  lUily,  I I.S4.  iW.) 

Viceutia  w.ti  anciently  a Roman  rmmicipium,  hut  one 
of  little  consideration.  (r<ic>7.  Uni.,  iii.  0.)  It  was 
sacked  by  .AUric  in  401,  ami  successively  pillaged  hr 
•Attiln,  tlie  Lombnrtls,  and  tho  Kinjieror  rrcilerick  II. 
Karly  in  the  13th  century  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Veiietuiis.  who  held  it  till  the  duwiiful  of  the  re- 
public in  171'fi. 

Napoleon  twnferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  A’icenxa  on 
('.lulafncourti  {Hampoldi ; Austr.  Sat.  Encyc.  i lyoodti 
I'orxuth:  Euttace i Ac.) 

VU'll  (an.  Auttmu),  a town  of  Spain,  In  Catalonia, 
prur.  Barcelona,  In  an  imduhiting  plain,  >5m.  N.  Bar- 
cehma.  Pop.  12,V>0.  ( Vdhissa.)  It  Is  of  a scry  irre- 
gular figure  ; some  parts  of  it  arc  well  built,  and  2 uf  its 
squares  are  hamUome.  'Die  cathedral  is  very  inciliocro, 
and  is,  iiulc4<d,  inferior  In  many  re*i>ecti  to  the  other 
rliiirrhes.  It  h,is  niimermis  ronrenls.  a seminary*,  col- 
lege. and  several  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of  lineo 
and  hrmiH-n  fabrics,  printed  cntloni.  woollen  cloths, 
lint*,  and  leather.  Diet.  Crtig.) 

A'll'SNA  (Oerm.  BV»,  I, at.  PiadnAona),  a city  of 
Cerm.rty,  c.ip.  of  the  .Austrian  F.niplre,  prov.  Lr)«cr 
.Austria,  on  an  .-vm  of  the  D.iuubc.  w hore  it  is  joined  by 
the  smnli  river*  Wien  ami  .M»ter,  1‘jsim.  K.  Munich,  330 
m.lvS.K,  Berlin,  and  *i'iO  m.  N.W.  ('ontlanlinoplc.  Lai. 
orthuoliMTTMlorv.inlhectmtrenfthectt).  4’'-  12' 33"  N.; 
long.  Ri'J  22*  4%"  K.  The  |M>p  , w hieh  in  Ifllfi  was  about 
2.‘>u.rS)(i,  had  increased.  In  l>>4'i.  Including  the  garristui  of 
about  l.A.UUO  men.  to  .V»7,li27,  and  may  now  (IM2)  be  es- 
timated At  above  3d(i.OOO. 

Tlie  l)anub«\  op|»oMte  Vienna.  I*  sllvldsxl  Into  three  or 
fiHir  scparalti  anns.  the  most  southerly  of  w hich  washes 
the  walls  uf  the  city.  B«*t  ween  the  third  nnd  fourth  of 
these  arms.  Iiuwever,  Is  the  lm|K>rtan(  suburb  of  Lco- 
IKddktadi,  with  Ihc  Prater,  the  Augarten.  and  M-veral 
olhs'r  f.irounte  promen-ulei.  This  |iart  of  Vienua  com- 
tnunicAlrs  with  the  city  and  the  subiiibs  on  the  S.  side  of 
ilie  Danube  by  fisc  bridges,  of  wldcb  the  Ferdiimiida 
Bniche,  in  the  centre,  is  tlie  chief.  Vienna  stands  in 
a piani,  elcvaleil  about  feet  al»ove  the  level  of  tlie 
se.a ; but  so  little  alwve  that  of  the  Danulw  in  this  part  of 
Its  course,  that,  with  the  exce|>tiun  of  its  S.  extremity, 
which  it  on  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  heights  ufKahleii- 
iierg,  most  part  of  the  city  is  liable  to  inundations. 
Vienna  is  uf  a nearly  circular  form,  lieing  altoiit  10  ni.  in 
circ.  Tlie  dly-proper.  In  the  centre,  It,  however,  scarcely 
3 m.  round.  It  is  enclosed  hr  ramjart*  of  brickwork,  and 
a iKauiifu!  gUrit  from  2 to  Jfurlongs  brcKtd,  planted  with 
trees,  laid  out  in  public  w.alks,  forming,  like  Ibo  parks  In 
London,  the  lung*  of  the  metropolis  ; these  scimraie  the 
city  from  its  uumernut  suburbs,  w hich,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  DamilK*.  arc  again  enclosed  by  a line  of  ramiiarts, 
orlgin.ally  thrown  up  in  I7U3,  where  the  |>oss|>ortB  ot  tra- 
vellers arc  dem.mileil. 

Vienna,  from  its  size,  wealth,  population,  nnd  activity, 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  I«ondon  atid  Paris  better 
than  any  other  P.uropcan  ca|»ftal.  Its  chief  |>olnit  of  ex- 
ternal difflToncc  from  these  cities  ate  that  it  iirefcrre* 
about  It  mnic  antique  gramicur.  and  that  it  U tho  old  and 
not  liictiew  |uirts  of  the  town  which  form  the  fashionable 
; quarters.  Most  part  of  the  piim-i|ial  edificcsare  within  the 
city,  where  the  honset  arc  usually  four  or  five  stories  high, 
ai.d  the  slret-ts  Irreeuiar.  narrow, and  dark  ; butwhrrc  the 
imperial  lannly  and  most  of  (he  nohllity  reside.  Nearly 
all  the  best  sho|>s.  principal  bolt-ls.  Ac.,  are  also  in  this 
I qiiartcr.  In  the  suburLs,  however,  axe  several  of  the  pa- 
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tacos  and  gardea.TniM  of  the  bMier  noWtttv.  Inclodinf 
those  of  Princes  Liechtenstein,  Ksterhnxy.  whwartzpn> 
here.  Anersberg.  Mcttenikh,  Arc. ; the  HHvidere  Palace, 
built  by  Prince  Kiigenc,  hut  nppmpiiatcd  by  Joseph  11. 
-to  the  imperial  picture  gallery,  and  other  pubiic  Initi- 
tiitions ; with  Immense  turracki,  magazines,  aiul  other 
military  establishments,  hospitals.  &c  The  streets  In 
the  suburbs  are  generAlly  broad  and  straight  ; but  some 
of  them,  treing  unparcKt,  are  in  wet  weather  dirty  and 
muddy.  The  thoroughTares  in  the  city-proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean,  and  well  paved ; Iwt 
no  part  of  the  capital  has  as  yet  the  advantage  of  foot- 
psitbs. 

llie  houses,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  in  gene- 
ral  huge  edifices,  and,  as  In  Paris,  are  built  around  court- 
yards, and  occupied  hy  many  lUlTerent  families.  Some  of 
these  dwellings  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  quite  towns 
in  themselves.  Prince  Fslcrbazy  h.is  one  comprising 
l.Vl  different  sets  of  apartmenU,  and  yielding  a revenue  of 
l.iiOO/  to  3,000/.  a year  ; and  one  belonging  to  the  Stab- 
n*inbr*rg  family  is  said  to  be  inhabiU^d  by  3,000  persons, 
and  to  produce  a rental  of  -1.000/,  a year  ! IHtuwU,  Tour 
m Uermamy.")  The  Burgher  Suital,  formerly  an  hospital 
for  citizens,  was  convert^  by  Joseph  II.  into  a dwelling- 
house:  it  it  fi  stories  high,  has  10  courts  aiul  30  stair- 
cases; and  several  other  houses  are  of  equally  colossal 
dimensions.  No  city  in  Europe  has  so  large  a number 
of  resident  nobility  as  Vienna:  34  families  of  princes, 
70  of  counts,  and  GO  of  barons  make  it  their  homo  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  These  nobles  may  perhaps 
have  fortunes  of  from  I on, OOO  to  600.000  florins  a year, 
and  several,  as  Prince  Pstrrhazy,  l.iecht«niitein,  &r., 
considerably  more.  Mere,  also,  many  private  gentlemen 
spend  60.000  florins  a year  ; and,  with  the  exception  of 
tnose  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  the  richest 
in  the  world.  Berlin  and  Dresden  may,  perhaps,  have 
more  cornices,  pillars,  and  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  in  Munich  and  Paris  these  may  have  a more  Imposing 
effect,  but  in  none  of  these  rapitals  are  there  so  many 
Dobio  and  extensive  private  cdinces.  The  Hcrrcng.isse 
and  other  streets  near  the  lm|>crlal  residence  arc  full  of 
palaces  of  the  higher  nobility.  These,  as  in  London, 
Kequenlly  extend  along  narrow  thoroughfares,  and  are 
not  distinguished  from  humbler  residences  except  by 
their  greater  size  smd  elevation ; tlicir  interiors  are  sump- 
tuous. 

KMrly  all  the  so-c.*illed  squares  of  Vienna  arc  within 
the  city.  They  are  irregular,  and  comparatively  small 
open  spaces, none  being  so  Urge  as  W.-iterlou  Place:  tlie 
cathedral  standi  in  the  centre  of  St.  Stephen's  o/o/z, 
and  the  Graben  is  an  incessant  thoroughfare,  and  may 
be  looked  u|>on  as  the  ('haring  Cross  or  Maiulun  House 
Place  of  Vienna.  Most  ofthrse  open  spares  art?  ornameuted 
with  one  or  more  monuments,  or  fountains.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  in  g'xitl  taste.  In  the  Joseph  philz 
Is  a fine  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  II.,  by  Zanner. 
“ The  empsrror,  the  resemblance  to  whom  is  said  to  be 
very  striking.  Is  attired  in  (he  Koman  costume,  and 
crowned  with  laurel ; with  one  hand  he  curbs  the  Im- 
petuosity of  his  steed,  and  the  other  he  extends  to  his 
people.  The  statue  repoM-s  on  an  elevatt'd  pedestal  of 
granite,  bearing  Ihu  Inscription  SaltUi  puUicv  vuit  non 
diu  ted  totus  ; and  which,  with  its  allendaiil  pilasters 
are  a<lorned  with  medalUons,  representing,  not  the  re- 
markable eveuts  of  his  life,  hut  hts  travels  ! It  was 
erected  by  the  late  emperor,  Krancl#  II.”  {Spencer's 
iiermany,tie.t\i.  134.)  But,  excr}H  this,  Vienna  has  no 
other  statue  of  her  great  men  or  benefactors ; there  is 
none  of  Montecucull,  Prince  Eugene,  La^,  Laudohn, 
l^ouis  of  Baden,  or  John  Sobicski  ; none  of  Daun  or 
Kaunits.  Von  Swieten,  Mozart,  or  Haydn,  lo  respect  of 
such  memorials,  Berlin,  and  even  Ix>ndon,  are  far  be- 
fore Vienna.  In  her  bridges  Vienna  Is  also  Immeasur- 
ahtr  behind  I.o>ndua  and  Paris,  having  none  worth 
notice.  The  Danube  is  here  nowhere  much  more  than 
GO  yiirdt  across ; being,  sdso,  a siuggish  and  muddy, 
though  a navigable  stream.  The  Wien  Is  little  better 
than  a mere  filthy  ditch.  The  drainage  of  the  town  Is 
effected  by  go^al  umlergroumi  si'wers. 

Pubiic  Buiidindt,  Ifc.  — The  chief  of  these  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  .St.  Stephen,  almost  In  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  from  which  the  principal  thoroughfares  di- 
verge- It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  ranking  in  ele- 
vation and  richness  of  architecture  with  the  cathedrals 
of  StraslHirg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length  is  f-Vifl.,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  YJO  ft.  Flanking  Us  great  W.  d<wrway 
are  two  towers,  the  remaiiu  of  the  original  church,  rnn- 
atrueted  In  1IG5;  and  at  the  angles  of  this  front  are  two 
magnificent  pliers  of  a simitar  kind,  though  only  the  most 
•ositberly  has  been  finished.  This  towerand  spire  is  460ft 
In  height,  or  barely  IG  (\.  lower  than  that  of  Strasburg; 
it  has  a bell  weighing  3.674  cwt.,  cast  from  cannon  taken 
from  the  Turks,  and  declines  towartls  the  N.  about  3 ft 
from  the  perprndicul.'ir.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
has  a good  deal  of  rich  Iracery.  6Vithin  are  some  gtxxl 
woodcti  carving,  a few  k«mkI  pictures,  the  monuments  of 
Prince  Eugene,  the  einperur  l-redcrick  111.,  &c.,  and  a 


gorgeouschapel  of  the  Liechtenstein  family  ; but.  on  the 
whole,  Us  interior  Is  but  little  det'oratrd.  A crypt  ^neath 
it  served  for  d centiirii-s  as  the  buriat-plare  of  (he  Impe- 
rial family  : at  prestmt,  how«‘ver.  only  |tarts  of  their  vis- 
cera are  preserv«l  here;  llu-lr  hearts  being  ilrj»o»itcd  iu 
the  Augustine  church,  and  the  rest  of  their  bodies  in 
that  of  the  C apuchins.  1‘he  church  of  the  Augustines 
Is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Vienna,  and  coutains  the 
monument  of  (lie  archduchess  Christine,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Canova;  besides  those  of  Leopr>ld  11.. 
Daun,  Von  Swieton,  &c.  The  churt'h  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  Is  an  imposing  edifice,  In  the  Byzantine 
style ; Metaitasio  is  buried  In  that  of  St.  Michael,  and 
the  Carmelite  church  has  some  fine  stained  ghnss.  Vi- 
enna has.  in  all.  nearly  GMchurrhes,  a third  part  of  which 
are  in  the  city ; 17  conventiul  establishments,  a Scotch 
Lutheran.  3 (ircek  churches,  and  3 synagogties. 

The  Bure,  nr  imperial  palace,  occupies  a Urge  extent 
of  ground  in  the  h.W.  quarter  of  the  city.  It  Is  exter- 
oaily  a gloomy  .and  shapciei-i  congeries  of  buildings, 
errcti-d  from  the  Mlh  to  the  17th  eentury,  on  a par, 
Mr.  Spencer  says.  In  point  of  architecture,  with  St. 
James's.  It  comprises  extensive  suites  of  rooms  ; though 
these,  in  the  vlmplicity  of  their  furniture  and  decora- 
tions. show  the  unostentatious  habits  of  the  Austrian 

[irinces.  The  state-apartmenu,  with  their  ancient  gild- 
ng,  and  faded  velvet  nnnslngs,  remain  in  the  tame  con- 
dition os  in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  the  palace 
has  tome  fine  coUectioni  in  art  and  teienre.  The  im- 
perial library,  which  comprised,  according  to  Italbi,  in 
I'OS,  'iH4,uu0  printed  volumes,  and  IG.OOO  3iSS.,  is  plar«<<i 
In  a handsome  edifice  built  fur  the  eniperiir  Ovaries  V]., 
whose  st.atue,  with  that  of  many  other  A luttian  mnuarehs. 
Is  placed  In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  an  aivart- 
ment  340  ft.  in  length,  hy  46  in  width  and  r>3  in  height, 
with  a fine  dome  rising  30  ft.  above  the  ceiling.  The 
library  increoaet  by  about  3.-600  volt,  a year,  a copy  of 
every  work  published  in  the  empire  being  defiositiHl 
here  t beides  which,  a fund  of  nearly  3.(hh>/.  n yi-ar  is 
spent  in  (be  purch.-uo  of  new  works.  This  library  is 
open  to  tho  public  without  introduction  for  five  hours  a 
day.  It  bat,  among  other  curiosities,  an  act  of  thu 
Koman  senate  prohibiting  (lie  hacehanaita.  engraved  on 
bronze,  and  bearing  date  a.  u.  c.  6<17  (or  U.  C.  Iwi) ; the 
6th  decode  of  Livy,  a unique  Ms.}  the  reutioL'eriaii 
Tabic,  a militarv  map  of  the  Roman  empire  in  (he  4ili 
century ; several  MSS.  of  succeeding  centuries,  the  <-ar- 
Best  boM  printed  with  a date;  tho  MsS.  of  the  iii- 
rusaietmme  hibcrala,  Lc.  Here,  also,  arc  collcctiimii  of 
music  and  engravings,  the  last  comprising  alKXit  SOO.UiiO 
pieces.  The  museum  of  antiquities  comprises  a cabim-t 
of  medals,  second  only  to  (hat  of  1‘aris,  .md  on  unrivulhsl 
collection  of  intaglios  and  cameos.  Une  of  the  latter,  re- 
presenting the  apotheosis  of  Aueiutus  on  an  viiurnimis 
sardonyx.  Is  siipi>o*c«l  to  be  the  niie»t  existing  ; ami  the 
coins  ami  inetlals  amount  to  including  l>'.uoo 

Creek,  and  33, 0(KJ  Uomoii.  {Turner;  Murrai/'t  Jlund- 
book.)  The  coih'ction  of  ancient  sculpture  is  far  infe- 
rior to  tho  collectittns  of  either  Dresden  or  Munich  ; 
but  there  nro  excellent  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory and  botany,  and  the  cabinet  of  miner-ils  •urp.-tsM-s 
every  other  in  Europe,  llcre  are  also  Egyptian  and 
Brazilian  museums,  n com!  collection  of  Grwk  vases, 
and  the  imiwriai  jewel-offlcc;  in  which,  iudiidiiig  a 
number  of  relics,  are  the  Auslriau  and  Hungarian  re- 
galia, the  Florentine  diamond,  the  iron  crow  n.  sceptre, 
biC.  of  Charlemagne,  tho  swroid  of  Tamerlane.  ,\c. 

The  Uvivldere  Folarc  Is  ajmropri.m'd  to  the  Aiubras 
museum,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  colleciinns  nf  paint- 
ings in  Europe,  being  rs|K-clally  rich  hi  works  uf  (he 
Floinish  and  German  schools.  Tho  Ambras  museum, 
formed  late  in  the  IGth  century,  Inrhid*^,  In’sidcs 
other  curiosities,  a most  interesting  historical  colUx-- 
tioo  of  armour.  The  paintings  in  the  lm)«rul  galU-ry 
are  classed  in  separate  rooms,  according  to  schools.  Iu 
those  of  the  Italian  schools  are  the  famous  Pctx  Ifomo 
of  Titian,  fonnerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  of  Engluid; 
a superb  Holy  Family  by  UanbacI ; many  other  {>lc- 
tures  by  these  artists,  anu  by  V.  Veronese,  the  Caracd, 
S.  Rosa,  Ac.  In  those  of  the  nemUh  school  arc  three 
masterpieces  by  Rubens:  St.  Ignatius  driving  out  evil 
spirits  ; St.  lldcfonzo  ; St.  Ambrusius  closing  (he  church 
door  at  Milan  against  the  Emperor  Thcoilosius ; some  of 
the  best  works  of  Rtmbramlt  and  Vandyck  *,  and  pic- 
tures by  Teniers,  Cuyn,  C.  Dow.  Ac.  Utlier  rooms  are 
apt'ropriated  to  tho  German.  Austrian,  and  S|wnUh 
schools,  works  of  tho  middle  agi*s,  a comparative  series 
nf  Italian  paintings  from  tho  Uth  to  the  I'Jth  century. 
In  the  Belvidere  gallery  is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Da  Vinci's 
Last  Supper,  for  which  Napoleon  engaged  to  pay  Ifi.OOO 
zoccliinos,and  which  was  afterwards  bought  for  the  samo 
sum  by  (he  late  Emperor  Francis  II.  "At  Dresden." 
says  Mr.  Turnbull,  " (he  gallery  coro]>r1se«  perhaps  the 
grandest  ensemble  In  F:uni|K>.  but  Is  so  neglected,  so  in- 
volved in  gloimr  and  dirt,  at  to  afford  too  often  a fevimg 
more  akin  to  |uiln  than  to  ple.isurc.  At  Berlin,  the  coit- 
dUion,  care,  atul  arrangeuu  iit,  are  purkort,  but  the  works 
3 L 3 
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th«raielrM  are  rarelf  flrit>rato  ipeciraeni.  The  gallerj 
of  Vienna  U aood  alike  in  Intrlniic  excellence.  In  order, 
and  in  condition.  Of  the  rouaeumi  gcneralljr,  as.  Indeed, 
of  most  of  the  fntUtutitmc  under  the  Auatrlan  gOT em- 
inent, the  high  and  eminent  excellence  U their  admirable 
a^ptation  to  practical  uliiity.  In  those  of  other  enun- 
tries  we  had  teen  articles  of  greater  indlTidual  rarity ; 
entire  assemblages  of  certain  branches,  more  copious  and  { 
complete ; but  in  no  one  were  the  various  obj<^Tts,  to  our  } 
apprehension,  so  ably  and  luridly  arranged,  lalielled,  ; 
described,  and  exhibited,  as  at  Vienna;  and  this,  too,  in  { 
a dty  where  space  and  light  are  so  defective.  They  are  ! 
fVilly  exbibitea  to  the  public,  during  a convenient  number  : 
of  hours  ; and  the  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  foi-  | 
lowing  up  his  researches  therein,  in  connexion  with  | 
lectures  gratuitously  afforded  on  the  prinrip.al  branches 
of  science.’*  {TurnbuU'a  Atutria,  i.  2.36 — 23^.)  I 

The  Impetial  arsenal  hat  one  of  the  richest  armouries  | 
in  Europe.  In  the  upper  rooms  150.00U  stand  of  arms  , 
are  kept ; and.  besides  a large  store  of  weapons  and 
armour  of  different  dates,  we  hare  here  the  buff  coat  worn 
hr  iiiistavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Lulien,  the  arms 
of  Marltioruugh,  Eugene,  Stall remberg,  an<l  Muntecucull, 
numerous  standards,  tlie  enormous  chain  thrown  across 
the  Danube  by  the  Turks  in  1529,  Ac.  The  city  ar- 
senal it  a fine  building,  constructed  by  the  riliiensat 
their  own  expen»e,atid  has,  withmanyrnrioslties  similar 
to  the  above,  nrnis  sufficient  for  2-'>,000  civic  guards. 
The  Imperial  liding.fchool  is  also  a handsome  edifice  by 
Fischer  of  Erlach,  but  lost  among  the  buildings  of  the 

Edace.  The  Koynl  Stallung.  in  the  suburbs  facing  Che 
urg-thor,  is  a noble  palace  appropriated  to  tiio  Koyal 
Hungarian  guard. 

Vienna  has  fire  theatres;  the  principal  are.  the  Hof- 
theatre  attached  to  the  palace,  and  that  at  the  Kiimthner- 
thor  {Carintkian-nate).  The  flilt  it  devoted  solely  to 
the  performance  of  tnc  regular  German  drama;  and. 
though  uot  the  largest,  is  by  far  the  finest  theatre  in 
Vienna.  It  is  both  clc*an  and  well  lighted,  and  is  said 
aomewhat  to  resemble  Drurr  Lane.  The  acting  here  it 
at  least  equal  to  that  at  Berlin  ; and  the  performers  have, 
after  ten  years*  service,  a handsome  pension  settled  on 
them  for  life  by  the  gevemmeut.  with  an  annuity  after 
their  de.vtii  for  (heir  widows.  {Strann'a  Germany,  ii. 
2W-)  "nie  Kiimthner-thor  Is  the  opera-house  of  V lenna, 
and  the  singers  and  orchestra  are  unsunt.as»ed  in  Ger- 
many. This  iimise  is  very  large,  having  six  comidete  rows 
of  boxes  and  a half  circle  next  the  pit : but  the  largest 
theatre  is  one  on  the  Wien,  appropriated  to  equestrian 
pieces.  The  really  national  theatre  of  the  Viennese  is 
the  B^m  Caspfrl,  in  the  I.eopoldstndl.  This  theatre, 
the  Aueiphi  or  Ambis^  Comique  of  Vienna,  is  appro- 
priated to  farces,  and  is  the  arena  on  which  the  national 
rliarortcr  is  painted  in  the  m»sc  lively  colours  and 
broadest  manner.  Here,  says  Mr.  Strang,  one  clrctim- 
ttance  is  n«*lleeftb!e.  ai  indicative  of  the  power  of  “the  i 
million.”  even  In  Austria.  Tlie  police,  though  exceed-  | 
ingly  strict  In  the  regular  theatres,  are  i.aid  to  teink  hard  \ 
at  the  politiral  jokes  that  are  frequently  cracked  on  this  r 
stage;  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  is  not  unfrrauently  | 
fell  here,  by  somewhat  the  same  means  as  the  old  Council 
of  Ten  usetl  to  aitopt  at  Venice,  through  the  tricks  and 
colloquies  of  Punchinello.  {Germany  In  t($3),  11.  255, 
VA.) 

Vienna  has  leveral  handsome  gates,  the  chief  of  which 
Is  the  Burg-thor,  near  the  palace;  but  none  is  compar- 
able  for  magnificence  to  the  Brandenburg  gate,  Berlin. 
Indeed,  every  oliject  brought  under  public  observation 
appears  externally  more  splendid,  elegant,  and  attractive 
In  the  Prussian  capital ; “yet  It  is  merelv  as  shadow  to  | 
substance,  for  in  Vienna,  l^hind  dark  walls,  there  is  far  i 
more  sterling  value  tlian  in  the  finest  palaces  of  its  : 
rival.”  {Spenc^'t  Genaany,  tiC  13H.)  j 

Sekoott,  I.ibraru't,  GaUeriet,  ^r.  — Vienna  has  a uni-  ! 
vershr,  founded  in  1237,  but  which  was  wholly  re-  ; 
modcUed  by  Von  Swieten  In  tlie  time  of  Maria  The-  ; 
resa.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  Conlinem  as  a school  of 
meillelne.  and  li  prol<ab1y  attended  by  a greater  number  i 
of  students  than  any  o&or  German  university,  except  ' 
that  of  Berlin:  in  i’^2  it  had  rtudenu,  of  whom  ' 
99  studied  divinity,  332  law,  .519  meiiicine  and  sur-  ' 
gery,  and  4-*«9  philosophy.  Ac.  {Journal  (\f  Education, 
Tol.  ix.)  There  are  between  70  and  HO  professors,  ' 
all  of  whom  are  paid  by  govemnunt.  and  are  neither 
permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their  own  arrounl,  nor 
to  give  private  lesions.  The  theological,  suridt  al,  and 
veterinary  courses  are  delivered  gratultnusly ; hut  the 
student  has  to  p.iy  a f-e  of  |H  fior.  (alKuU  u.  Ils.  Gd.)  : 
for  attendance  on  the  lectun>v  in  philosophy,  and  of 
30  Anr.  {21.  I’is.  M.)  for  attending  those  in  meuldne  an<l 
jurispnnienre.  The  whole  amount  of  the  moneys  thus 

fiaid  for  tuition  during  the  session  Is  exprudod  in  stijicnds 
o Indigent  students,  and  divided  among  them,  without  I 
reference  to  their  religious  creeds,  in  allowances  varying 
from  .50  to  1.50  Aor.  (4/.  lOi.  tu  13/.  |Os.).  Nearly  all  the  1 
lectures  are  delivered  in  the  German  language.  The  I 
university  luu  a library  of  above  100,000  vols.,  and  IMtf.  ] 


a year  is  expended  In  the  purduMo  of  new  works* 
ana  It  receives,  gratis,  a c^y  of  all  works  printed  in 
Lower  Austria.  {Joum.  qf  Education,  IH34|  Siaiifticai 
Journal,  IMl.)  An  observatory,  and  a botanic  garden, 
are  attached  to  this  establishment. 

The  Polytechnic  Inititute,  a handsome  structure  faring 
the  glacis,  was  founded  by  the  Bmperor  Francis  in  1816, 
to  a^rd  instruction  in  the  pracckUl  sciences,  arts,  and 
commerce  ; and  a few  years  since  had  about  750  pupils 
and  35  masters.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  pupils  are  tauaht  the  history  of  com- 
merce, the  knowledge  of  merchandlie,  mercantile  law, 
and  correspondence,  natural  history  and  chemistry  aa 
applied  to  commerce,  drawing,  mathematics.  Ac. ; for 
which  instruction  the  pupils  pay  only  3 A.  a month,  and, 
for  a small  extra  sum,  are  taunt  I^atin,  RngUsh,  French, 
and  Italian.  Among  other  collectioos,  this  school  baa  a 
museum  of  the  proaucts  of  arts  and  manufactures,  both 
Austrian  and  foreign,  and  a valuable  library.  The  Thr- 
reaianum,  for  the  souaof  the  aristocracy,  and  the  normal 
school  of  St.  Anne,  were  both  establiahed  by  Maria  The- 
resa. The  former  was  suppressed  by  Jose^m  11.,  but  re- 
stored l>y  Francis ; and  it  has  now  a library  of  30,000 
printed  vois.,  besides  MSS.  and  pamphlets.  Joseph  II. 
established  both  theOrimtal  Academy  and  the  Joscpaium; 
the  latter,  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  army  sur- 
geons, which  has  attached  to  it  an  hospital  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 1 ,200  patients,  a collection  of  anatomicri  figures  in 
wax,  by  Fontana,  Ac.  Besides  these  establishments,  V'U 
enirn  has  a special  K'mloary  for  the  education  of  the  se- 
cular clergy,  a Protestant  seminary,  founded  in  1H21 ; 6 
military  colleges,  with  nearly  1,000.  and  49  minor  esta- 
blishments for  military  education, with  nearly  3,000  pupils: 
an  academy  of  (he  fine  arts  for  about  1,300,  and  a musical 
academy  for  200  students ; besides  about  Gu  inferior  public 
schools.  {Joum.  qf  Educ.,  tfc.)  In  addition  to  the  libra- 
ries already  mentioned,  the  Archduke  Charles  has  one 
of  2-'*.noo  vols.,  Prince  I.iechtenstcin  of  40,000,  Prince 
Mettcrnich  of  23,000  do..  Prince  EUterhaxy  of  20,000,  ex- 
clusive of  many  inferior  collections.  But  with  ril  these 
appliances  for  knowledge,  Vienna  cannot  bo  considered 
so  much  a resort  of  learning  as  of  the  fine  arts.  In  paint- 
ings she  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  capital  of  Europe.  The 
gallery  of  Prini-e  Liechtenstein  consists  of  25  splendid 
aiiortmenls.  filled  with  exquisite  originals  of  the  ItalUn, 
Flemish,  French,  and  Dutch  masters,  including  chef* 
tTarurre  of  liaphael,  Guido,  Rubens.  V’andyck,  Doinlnt- 
chino,  Gucrcino,  Claude,  S.  Rosa,  Carlo  Dolce,  Ac.  The 
Ksterhaxy  gallery  contains  upwards  of  COO  pictures,  of 
which  .54  are  by  S^nanlsh  masters,  whoso  works  are  rarely 
found  out  of  Spain  ; with  a collection  of  sculptures,  in- 
cluding works  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  : 50.000 
engravings,  Ac.  Counts  Csernin.  Schunbom,  Harrach, 
I-emberg,  and  many  other  noblemen,  have  collections 
of  choice  paintings  ; and  in  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  is  a collection  of  100,000  engravings.  The  fore- 
going galleries  are  all  oi>en  to  the  public  at  stated  limes. 
{Baibi,  tur  lc$  Bibiiotiiquct  de  ricisise,  pp.Gg— 

113.) 

In  statuary,  also  (though  not  In  public  statues  of  cele- 
brated men),  Vienna  is  very  rich.  Canova's  group  of 
Theseus  killing  the  Centaur  deserves  especial  mention. 
It  was  originally  intended  by  Napoleon  to  surmount  the 
grand  arch  at  Milan,  but  is  now  placed  in  the  Theseum, 
a Doric  temple,  on  the  Vniks-gartco,  in  imitation  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  **  This  group  is  of  Car- 
rara marble.  The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  grasping  « iih  his 
left  hand  the  throat  of  the  Centaur ; while  his  right  arm. 
raised  behind  his  helmeted  bead,  clenches  the  dub  with 
which  he  prepares  to  inAlct  the  fatal  blow.  The  whole 
character  of  the  group  is  in  Canova’s  roost  efikctlve  style.'* 
{TurnbuU,  i.  242.) 

Ilospitah  and  other  CAarr'/t'rs.  — Few  capitals  are  so 
ahumlantly  furnished  with  charitable  inilitutious  as 
Vienna.  Many  of  the  principal,  as  the  Rtieral  hospital, 
house  of  invalids,  deaf  and  dumb  asdum,  Ac.,  were 
founded  by  Joseph  IL  The  general  hospital  is  a vast 
building,  ranged  around  7 quadrangles,  having  2,0(0 
beds.  It  is  said  to  receive  annually  from  10,000  to  lii.OOO 
patients.  It  partly  answers  the  purpose  of  a aanatorium, 
(here  being  separate  bed-rooms,  which,  with  medical  sd- 
lemlance,  and  everv  comfort  necessary  for  an  Invalid,  are 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  limited  Income, on  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  sum  daily.  The  hospital  of  the  Chariiable 
Brethren,  styiportml  partly  by  voluntary  contributions, 
is  a monastic  establishment,  but  open  equally  to  Jews. 
Turks,  and  Christians  of  all  i>ersuastons.*  The  House  of 
invalids  is  similar  in  its  kina  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  having 
bv*en  founded  for  800  old  soldiers.  In  its  great  hall  are 
two  large  pictures  of  the  Daltlei  of  Leiuiic  and  Aspeme. 
The  Deal  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  well  conducten  ; and 
those  among  (he  pupils  who  evince  intcdligence  are  often 

* li  l*e  rnnorktst  hm,  that  ihrre  is  sn  incrrMing  l«Hln\ry 
t«want*  n-iicieu*  t.iIrriUitMi  (to  X'lrrms  at  Imaii  in  Uir  Auwrtan  fo- 
VCTTtuifW.  Mt.  Sirsnx  (iHtrvn  th.4i  there  is  a riwi  ini  linathvt  on  iha 
pn  (hose  in  fN.wer  in  .tuMrU  to  lolenUe  ererj  kind  <if  rrlix«»<H 
U)bt.r,  provided  ii  be  mN  accemtMnMd  with  odnuiv*  «M-tsrian  m«I. 
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ftft«rwinb  employed  <n  eUte  afUn  requiring  lecrety.  ( balU  in  the  ReAmUntaal  at  the  camiral  and  other  Umci. 
There  are  acbooU  for  the  blind,  Ac.,  and  a lunatic  aiy-  < Thev  are,  however,  retorted  to  by  great  nurobert  of  the 
lum,  wbtrh  it,  however,  tald  to  be  not  to  well  cooductra  ' middle  and  alto  of  the  upper  clattet , and  one  of  the  prln- 
at  raott  of  the  other  puMic  ettabliihrocnU.  Attached  to  I cipal,  the  Apotio  SaaL  can  accommodate  with  ease  10,000 
the  General  llotpiiu  are  the  mauom  d'acconrAcmcnf  | pertona  1 be  mutic  here  it  of  a tuperlor  order,  ilie  cell*', 
and  foundling  botpital.  In  the  former  of  ihcte  “not  > orated  bandt  of  Strautt  aod  I^anoer,  and  othcri  little 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  it  demanded ; the  may  \ inferior,  being  conttantijr  eneaged.  Mr.  Kutu.'ll  tayt, 
enter  veiled  or  matked,  and  remain  incog,  the  whole  time  The  Viriim-te  take  tothemteuet  thereputallun  of  being 
the  continuet  in  the  houie  ; the  hat  merely  to  deliver  a | the  mott  mutical  public  in  Europe,  and  this  It  the  only 
teal^  paper  to  the  tuperinteiident,  containing  her  name  | part  of  their  character  about  which  they  ditpUjr  muen 
and  real  addreti.  that,  in  the  event  of  death  entuing,  her  > Jealouty  or  anxiety.  So  long  at  It  It  granted  that  they 
relationt  may  be  aiiprited  of  her  fate.*'  {Spencer,  163.)  I can  prepuce  among  their  citisent  a greater  number  of 
The  perton  who  bringt  a child  to  the  Foundling  Hot*  decent  perforraert  on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
pital  recrivet  a ticket,  by  presenting  which,  the  child  | capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objeetkm  to  have  it  that 
may  at  any  time  ^ reclaimed  : if  it  be  not  taken  away,  thiY  can  likewite  produce  agreater  number  of  blockhead! 
it  it,  at  the  proper  age,  brought  up  to  tome  employ*  and  debaucheet.''  {Tour,  ^e.,  il.  371.)  Nearly  all  the 
ment.  It  It  probable  that  an  inttitutlon  of  this  kind  greatest  modem  compoteri.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
may  prevent  a few  rases  of  infanticide  i but  the  mortality  Cluck,  Ac.,  have  composed  their  works  In  or  near 
in  this,  at  In  all  similar  initltullont,  it  quite  excessive.  Vienna. 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  acta  at  a powerful  MoraU,  t(e.  —Vienna  hat  acoulred  the  character  of 
incentive  to  vice  and  immorality.  being  the  mott  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  But  without 

Commerce.  HoieU,  Shop$,  Ifc.  — Vienna  It  tho  great  stopping  to  inquire  whether  It  be  entitled  to  this  dittioc* 
emporium  of  the  Austrian  prort.  N.  of  the  Alps,  and  an  tion,  it  it,  at  all  events,  a most  agreeable  place  for 
important  dtpdt  fur  the  interchange  of  goods  mween  E.  a stranger.  A livetiaetf  and  bonhommie  perva^t  to- 
and  W.  Europe.  According  to  Becker,  there  were  In  cletr ; in  buttle  and  activity  Vienna  rivali  London  and 
Vienna,  in  1^,  M7  silk  and  velvet,  and  340  cotton  cloth  Pant ; and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  appears  one  of  tho 
manufacturers,  34  cotton*priotlng  establithmenU,  and  ' main  occupations  of  the  great  mats  of  the  inhabs.  The 
many  cotton  mills.  The  porcelain  manufacture  of  Vienna  peace  of  the  city  it  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  Tlie 
b among  the  most  rrichrated  on  the  continent,  and  It  hai(  I arrivals,  departures,  residences,  Ac.  of  strangers  aro 
an  imperi.'U  cannon  foundry,  and  a manufacture  of  small  | carefully  noted  ; pastpons  are  strictly  examlneti.  and 
arms,  said  to  employ  600  workmen.  Cutlery,  watches,  ' great  care  it  taken  that  visiters  shall  show  that  they  have 
aud  Jewellery,  bronze  and  other  metallic  g(^s,  meer*  ; the  means  of  paying  their  way.  With  residents,  how* 
schauin  pl|>ca,  musical  instruments,  paper,  chemical  pro*  ever,  the  police  interfere  but  little,  and  never  oUru- 
ducts,  gloves,  leather,  hosiery,  chocolate,  and  liqueurs,  slvely.  Among  the  drawbacks  on  a residence  hero  arc, 
are  among  the  other  principal  products : it  has  several  the  furious  driving  In  the  crowded  thoroughfives, 
large  printers  and  music  engravers.  Many  of  the  most  through  which  pedestrians  have  to  wind  their  way 
wealthy  mercantile  houses  telong  to  Greeks.  The  Ka-  among  heaps  of  fuel,  the  hewing  of  which  is  Incessantly 
tional  Dank  of  Vienna,  established  during  the  Seven  carried  on  before  the  doors  of  the  houses ; the  great 
Years’  War.  It  divided  into  51,620  shares.  In  1837  it  variability  of  the  climate,  and  the  indiflhrcncc  of  tho 
made  a nett  profit  of  3.943,303  florins,  being  at  the  rale  water. 

of  77  florins  a share.  It  discounts,  advances  money  on  Vienna  it  an  archbishop’s  see.  the  residence  of  the 

t ledges,  negotiates  bills  of  exebango,  Ac.,  and  it  said  to  Protestant  suprrintendeqt  for  all  the  S.W.  provt.  of  the 
c very  well  managed.  empire,  tho  seat  of  the  high  Judicial  tribunals,  and  cen* 

The  hotels  are  of  two  classes : living  in  those  of  first*  traJ  bureaux  of  the  Austrian  dom.,  of  the  court  of  appeal 
rate  excellence  costs  about  one  third  more  than  in  I'arls : for  (he  archduchy  of  Austria,  aod  the  provincial  go- 
hut  those  of  the  second  class  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  vemment  of  the  prov.  below  the  Enos.  Though  not  in 
].,odgings  arc  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  as  in  the  tuburbi,  general  famous  as  a seat  of  literature.  It  has.  among 
where  a room  tolerably  fumisbed  maybe  had  for  Of).  I many  other  associations,  a literary  society;  of  which 
a month.  The  epfit  of  this  city  are  not  decorated  with  j Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist,  the  poet  Grlliparxer,  the 
the  tame  splendour  as  those  of  Paris,  but  they  are  quite  | blstorUn  Mailath,  the  novelist  Caroline  Ptcbler,  the 
as  much  mcqueuted,  bring  resorted  to  In  (he  even-  I mineralogist  Mobs,  Balbi,  Ac.,  are  members.  Such  is 
logs  by  both  sexes  of  the  middle  classes,  and  at  other  ! tho  Influence  of  the  censorship,  that  the  city  produces 
times  by  getitlemcu  to  piny  at  billiards,  or  to  smoke,  • only  two  newspapers,  and  those  worth  little  or  nothing, 
which  it  nut  permitted  in  the  streets.  (J/ttrroy's //aisd*  with  a few  weekly  scientifle  aod  fashionable  papers. 
Book,  4rc.)  I a monthly  and  a quarterly  Journal.  Tho  upper  classes 

From  tlwir  number  beif^  limited  by  government,  the  ' speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  almost  as  well  as 

Firofits  realised  in  the  cofm-houses  are  mat,  and  they  i tneir  native  language ; and  the  Timet,  Galignani't  Met- 
rrquently  bear  a value  so  high,  that  Bussell  mentions  one  sCKgiT,  the  Edinburth  and  Quartertu  Hevievt,  Atke- 
on  the  (traben,  for  the  privilege  belonging  to  which  a ‘ n^ranv,  and  other  British  and  foreign  journals,  may  be 
purchaser  paid  upwards  of  30o0f.  In  addition  to  an  extra*  had  with  hut  little  difliculty. 

vagant  price  forlno  house  itself,  (il.  346.)  Virunsls  well  The  envirotn  are  picturesque,  but  the  roads  around  are 
suppliea  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  which  ore  generally  very  bad.  About  3 m.  from  the  city  Is  Scbcinbrunn,  the 
cheap.  H«niie  rent  is  said  to  be  lower  than  in  Paris ; favourite  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  stands 
servants' wages  are  much  less  : furniture  is  still  cheat>er ; in  a large  park,  stocked  with  deer  and  game  of  ail 
and  a pair  of  good  Hungarian  carriage  horses,  tho  keep  kinds.  The  palace,  built  by  Maria  Theresa,  is  a vast 
of  which  will  cost  alwut  30/.  a year,  maybe  bought  for  monotonotis  pile,  but  richly  furnished,  and  possesses 
40/.  “ No  town  exhibits  such  an  appearance  of  people  many  interesting  portraits  of  the  Imperial  fimily.  It 
living  amidst  plenty,  such  an  absence  of  Hisensy  c/ass<*r.  was  twice  occupied  by  Napoleon:  tho  treaty  of 

and  of  any  thing  that  can  represent  poverty.  The  hackney  .Schutibrtmn  was  signed  in  it  In  1HQ9.  and  here  tho 
coaches  are  as  neat,  cle.sn,  and  shower  at  priv.vtecafTlages:  ; Duke  of  Keichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1833. 
the  horses  are  generally  in  excellent  condition.  'I'ho  In  the  grounds  are  the  Gioriette.  a large  columnar 
shops,  though  in  such  narrow  streets,  arc  as  datkinfi  as  temple,  from  which  a flne  view  is  obtained;  a mena* 
those  of  London  or  Paris  ; and  most  of  them  have  signs,  I gerle,  a splendid  botanic  conservatory  and  gardens,  with 
with  paintings  almost  worthy  of  museums.  The  bmk-  j eating-houses,  music  and  donclng-roofot,  Ac  for  the 
sellers’ and  picture  shc^  arc  numerous  and  large;  and  ' public.  Not  far  from  Schonbrunn  are  Laektenburg, 
besides  the  literature  of  every  state  in  Germany,  you  may  I Briihl,  Baden,  Ac.,  frequented  by  pleasure  parties  from 
fli>d  many  popular  books  and  the  principal  engravings  the  metropolis,  in  much  the  some  way  as  Richmond, 
published  (o  ragland  and  France.*'  {Autiria  and  the  Greenwich,  or  St.  Cloud. 

Atutriant,  I.  49, 60.)  | Hitiorjf. — Vindabona  was  remarkable  in  antiquity  as 

Fariis.  Anrwemen/z.  Ac.— The  principal  amusements  the  place  where  Marcus  Aurelius  expired.  It  was  sue- 
of  the  Viennese  are  music,  dancing,  the  tiieatrcs.  and  fro.  : cesslvrl  v takeu  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  and  sub- 
quenting  the  Prater  and  other  fine  promenades  which  I soquently  by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
encircle  the  city.  l*he  Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  or  Champs  | government  of  the  margraves  of  tho  E.  part  of  hit  dom., 
KlysMsofthlscapital.it  handsomer  than  either,  and  may  | thence  called  Oesier-reich,  and  Austria.  The  margraves, 
in  fact  be  coosldered  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe.  It  afterwards  dukes,  held  Vienna  till  the  middle  of  the  13th 
U nearly  4 m.  In  length  by  half  as  much  In  breadth,  being  century,  soon  after  which  U camo  Into  the  possession  of 
enrlfvscd  between  3 arms  of  the  Danube.  Resides  (ho  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  I4M,  it  was  taken  by  the  Hun* 
fashionable  drives,  tho  Prater  contains  a great  number  of  gariant,  whose  king,  Mathias,  made  it  the  seat  of  hit 
coffiee  and  ice  houses,  pavilions,  shows,  Ac.,  and  is  gene*  j court.  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  1.,  it  has  been 
rally  filled  with  a throng  of  pen|>le.  particularly  on  Sun*  ' the  usual  residence  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  em. 
days  and  holidays.  The  glacis  it  studded  in  a similar  j perort  of  Germany.  It  was  besieged  by  tho  Turks  in 
maiinerwithplaMofenterUinment,andthe  Augartenand  I 1629  and  IC83:  on  the  first  occaslou  it  was  relicvetl  Ivy 
Drigitten*au,  both  N.  of  the  D.mube.  and  the  Volksgarten,  ' Charles  V.,  and  on  the  second  by  John  .Sobteskl  of  Po- 
within  the  city,  are  promenades  in  much  the  tame  style.  i land,  who  totally  defeated  the  enemy  beneath  its  walls. 
The  dancing  saloons,  or  public  ball  rooms,  are  not  In  ge*  I In  1619  it  was  unsuccessfully  blockaded  by  the  Bohemian 
neral  what  can  becallvd/aMfbfsnd/cpIaces  of  amusement,  | Protestanta.  In  1797,  it  was  threatened  by  the  French, 
though  the  Imperial  family  and  higher  nobility  attend  the  i but  Its  siege  was  averted  by  the  peace  of  Lcobvu.  The 
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Fr«och  tcipk  It,  bover«r.  In  IAOf>  an«I  The  roo-  exUt.  Here.  alM>.  nrr  «<^eral  mlddli*.a|te  antiquiUes, 

Sre<i  whlcn  pirceiled  out  Europe  into  tti  modem  sub-  amooKwhkh  Uthe  ratbcdral.  considered  one  oftlu^tx^ 
IrisioiiB  Mt  here  from  the  3<l  Not.  In14  to  the  Hh  June  Oothic  edifice*  in  France.  It  stands  In  an  derated  po*i« 
IKIA.  It  siiiTered  greatly  from  the  cholera  in  Ih3I  and  tion : Ks  grand  entrance  Is  ornamented  srith  seulpturps, 
1S32.  I Petti,  Hesekreibvng  eon  h'ien  ; Her^kau*  ; fV*.  and  flankH  by  two  high  lowers  ; the  roof  It  supported  hy 
terr.  Snt.  Enryc.  i Austria  and  the  Austnuns,  rnl.  i.;  4*<  lofty  eoliimns  In  the  interior;  the  galleries  hare 
EMSf-rB  Tnur  in  (lermany,  H.  ^17— ISfi.;  Turnbull's  tiothic  Mliittraiies  : and  it  has  a fine  roonutnmt  of  one  of 
Austria,  I.;  Spencer's  (ferm.  and  the  Heiinans,  ir.  I*J4 — the  archbishopti  of  Vienne.  The  church  of  an  ancient 
190-:  .^froBg's  6V»-mtjny  m Ih3I.  li,  -35.1.,  At  ) abbej' Is  al«»  worth  notice.  The  other  principal  twild* 

VIKNNn.a  dep.  ol  France,  reg.  \V.,  prinripally  be.  ingt  arc  the  cnralry  barracks,  college,  nospltal,  work- 
tween  the  4Cth  and  47th  d<^.  of  N.  lat.,  and  long  0^  house,  com  exchange,  abattoir,  and  public  library  wUh 
and  I®  F.,  haring  N.  lndre-et*I.oire,  E.  hidre,  ,S.R.  14,fi00  vols. 

Hauii**  Vienne.  8.  ('harentc,  and  W.  Deux  Sevres.  Area,  Vienne  has  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloths,  pasteboard, 
87C.iyiO  hectares.  Pop..  In  lK3<i,  2>*'-'.73l.  It  derives  Its  iron  and  copper  plates,  Ac. ; and  near  U are  some  argent, 
name  from  the  river  Vienne,  an.  t'lgmna.  which  rises  iferoti*  lean  mine*  producing  about  l,.S00  quintals  a year 
In  the  drp.  Creme,  and  after  tm*eriing  Haute- Vienne,  of  met-il.  It  w.'u  anciently  a city  of  consequence,  haring 
a part  of  Ch.arriite,  Vienne,  and  Indre-rt-l-oire,  at  first  been  successively  the  cap.  of  the  Allobroges  ; of  its  pror. 
in  a W..  and  afterwards  In  a N.  direction,  enters  tho  in  N.arbonnrse  (liaul,  under  the  Uomans ; and  of  the  first 
Loire  alter  a Icngthctied  course.  Its  princpal  affiiicntB  and  second  kingdoms  of  nnrgundy ; and  in  the  early  ages 
are  the  Thoriion,  Issoire,  and  ('reuse  from  the  E . aiHl  of  Chrlttianity,  it  w.-\*  the  siv>  of  the  archbithiw,  primalo 
the  Itrianre,  Vaire,  and  Clain  from  the  S.  and  W.  bfCaul.  It  was  united  with  Dauphlny  to  the  French 
Limoges,  (^onfolens,  Ch.xtrlherauU.  (’hinnn.  Ac.,  are  dnm.  bylynilsX!.  The  fami'iis  cotmril,  held  In  1311, 
on  Us  banks.  Ne.irlv  .all  the  other  rirersof  the  dep.  arc  which  al»oli»b<Nl  the  order  of  the  Templars,  met  in  this 
tribiiUriei  of  the  Vienne  or  of  Us  affluents.  Surface,  town.  ( //wm.  art.  tsrre ; D/cf.  f»V«jg.,  Ar.) 
mostly  level ; but  In  thcS.,a  chain  of  h«dghts  separates  VIENNE  (HAt.'TK).  a dep.  of  Franre.  reg.  W., 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Charente.  The  between  lat.  45*^  25*  and  4U''  2-V  .N-.  and  long.  0^  V>*  and 
•oil  in  the  level  ground  Is  moderately  good,  but  In  the  I®  4.V  K..  h.aving  N.W.  and  N.  \’ienne  an«i  Indre  ; E., 
8 it  Is  thin  and  chalky.  In  1H3-4,  the  nraide  lands  were  Crvuse  ; S.K.,  Correxe ; S.W.,  Dordogne  ; and  W..  ('ha- 
estimated  to  ciimprlse  413,131  hectar*  * ; p.-xsliires,  42.732  rente.  Area,  WI.‘2W  hectares.  Pop.,  In  IH.16,  2Vi.l3b. 
do. ; vineyards.  2^.7  M do. : woods,  A0.372  do. ; and  heaths.  The  iiirrace  is  hilly,  partlciil.trly  In  the  E..  and  the  mean 
wastes,  Ac.,  Wheat  and  oats  arc  the  grains  elevitlon  of  the  de{'.  Is  estimati'd  at  tietween  LMWaml 

princip.vlly  cuitivated:  rve  and  millet  arc  rait^  for  I n.  above  the  level  of  the  $ea.  The  riviTs,  the  prin- 
Bome  consumption ; tuU  In  years  of  scarcity,  chrvnuts  ripal  of  which  arc  the  Vienne  (see  prenous  art.)  and 
ore  a ptlnclpal  resource  of  the  pop.  From  SOU.OOd  to  the  Clartempe,  with  their  tributaries,  have  generally 
700.W10  hectol.  wine  are  annu.iiry  prmluce«l ; but.  on  a W.  direction.  The  soil,  being  mostly  comivosed  of 
the  whole.  Us  quality  is  inferior,  and  large  quantitle*  the  debris  of  granite,  and  otl>er  primary  rocks,  it,  In 
arc  converted  into  l OM-de-eie,  frequently  of  gre.it  excel-  general,  of  inferior  fertUUy.  In  INH.  the  aralilc  lands 
lenco.  The  while  wines  are  the  most  extensively  pro-  I were  estimated  to  comprise  213454  hectares  ; jaslurrs, 
duord  ; the  rixl  wines  are  generally  fres-co/or/s,  dues,  et  j 1 do. ; woods.  3H.a.V»  do. ; and  heaih«,  waste*.  Ac., 
Apres  ; ils  se  ganU'nt  lot^-tcmps,  et  s'amHiorent  en  I (0,244  do.  Wheal  is  but  little  grown;  its  place  beJng 
nieiUissant : on  en  a nt  qui  eon*erraient  enex>re  leur  I suppliM  by  rve.  buckwheat,  clu-snuts,  and  potatoes. 
quaJitS  au  bout  dr  40  ans.  (Juliien,  p.  i.%0. ) A ! Very  little  wine  is  grown.  The  ptsturo  lands  are  emn- 

many  cattle  arc  reared,  and  the  sheep  in  tome  of  the  j paridlvely  good ; and.  In  1850,  the  sheep  in  the  dep.  wore 
cantons  are  sai<l  to  l»e  of  a superior  kind:  the  pro-  < stimatetl  at  nearly  4)I0,(Xki  head,  and  (he  rnttle  at  I4^,(•(l0 
ducc  of  wool  it  estimated  .it  4iO,n00  kllogr.  a rear.  ' Ho.  The  wool  nrrxlureil  in  the  dep.  is,  however,  of  In- 
Aboul  45.«l0  hng*  are  s,-ilil  to  Ire  annu.illy  exp.orted  fennr  qiniUty.  liiiral  industry  of  all  kinds  is  very  hack- 
from  this  «lep.,  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  port*.  liee*  ward.  Inl^CVi.  of  .’>9,733  properties,  subject  to  the  con- 
oiid  poultry  are  extensively  reared.  In  IKil,  of  120.518  /n'ft./oBCicrr.  25,483  were  asses *ed  at  less  th.in  5 fr.  and 
properties,  luliject  to  the  conlrib.  Joneirre,  72.389  were  only  IH  .it  1.000  fr.,  and  upwards,  'fhe  line  pf>tters'  cUy 
assetsfil  at  lest  Hi.-in5  fr.,  and  lu,C7.5  at  from  5 to  10  at  Yrirx  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  (he 
fr. : the  number  of  those  assessed  nt  1.000  fr.,  or  up.  mineral  products;  there  is  a tin  mine  nt  Vautry,  the 
wards,  was  only  4G.  The  vicinity  of  ('hatclherault  pro-  only  place  in  France  at  which  that  metal  Is  found  ; and 
ducc*  very  tiiperior  li(hogr:mmc  stone ; and  marble,  copper,  inm,  lead,  antimony,  manganesi*,  co.-U,  Ac,  are 
whetstone,  millstone.  Ac.  .ire  (ound  in  other  p.irU  of  the  met  with  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The  mami- 
dep.  Some  iron  mines  are  wrought,  and  there  arc  nu-  facture  of  earthenw.ve  is  the  most  Imporunt : and 
mprous  iron  forges.  CiiatclhcrauU  has  rather  extensive  among  it*  other  products  are  iron  and  ciipfter  plate*, 
maniifacture*  of  fire-anni  ; and  cutlery,  lacc,  cttarse  cutlery,  and  other  steel  articles,  nails,  linen,  woollen  aiui 
Woollen  cloths  and  woollen  yam.  (Kiper,  mrt  and  skins,  cotton  yarn,  coarse  woollen  cloth*.  leather  hat*, 

biscuits,  beer,  and  vinegar  arc  among  the  other  goods  wooden  shoes,  Ac.  It  is  estlmatoii,  (h.it  15,4)00  inhab*.  of 
made  in  Vienne.  ThU  dep.it  divnled  into  5 arronds  ; this  dep  migrate  annually  at  mason*,  saw  yen,  c.irpenters, 
chief  towns.  I’oltlers,  the  cap.,  Chalelherault,  Clvray,  Ac.  into  the  deps.  Seine  anil  Ithnne.  and  the  artcn.ilt  on 
j.oudon.  and  MouimotiUon.  It  sends  5 memt.  to  the  theW.  cojut.  Ihiute  Vienne  is  di«  idcsl  into  4 arrouds. ; 
Cbamiser  of  Dej)utlcs.  lU-ghtered  electors,  in  1838-39,  chief  towns.  Limoge*,  the  cap..  JU  Ilar,  Itnchecinnuiit, 
1,799.  Total  public  revenue,  in  1831, 4>.0| 2,202  fr.  Ac-  and  St.  Yriex.  It  scuds  6 menis.  to  the  C'hambor  of  De- 
cording  to  the /Ju*f.  " L'lnslructum  est  arriirfe  putles.  Itvgiitercd  electitrs,  In  1838.39,  1.6(<C,  Total 

danscepays.  caractire  dtnnmant  des  habitans  pa-  public  revenue.  In  IK31,  .5, ins.42'7  fr.  {Hugo.ntlt.  Vtenne 
railitre  i'insaucianeeet  C inertie ; its  sant  inrineibtement  and  flatle  Tienne  ; Frenek  fiffindl  Tables,  A<*.) 
aitaeiUs  atu  uiofies,  et  aus  prfjunfs  de  leurs  pt-ret-'*  VIEUZON-VII.LK,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Cher, 
{llugn.  art.  Ficnne  ,•  Jh'et.  ti’Vfiraphique,  Ac.)  cap.  rant.,  on  the  Erre,  near  it*  junction  with  the  Cher, 

VigNHKfaii.  Vienna),  a town  of  France,  dep.  IsDre,  In  a fertile  plain,  19  m.  N.W.  Hmirge*.  Fop.,  in  lS.Hi, 

cap.  arrond..  on  the  Ilhonc,  where  U Is  joimii  by  the  4,‘e*0.  It  emsisU  principally  of  one  street,  widch  would 
Gere,  the  former  being  here  crossed  by  a suspension  bo  among  tli"  In  France,  If  furnished  with  footways, 
bridge,  Him.  .S.  by  K.  Lyons.  Fop.,  in  lAHj,  I4,0(M),  or.  Hiuide  du  Foya^tmr.iic.)  Its  house*  are  mostly  slatoiL 
Including  it*  com.,  lt>.4M.  **  Vienne,  situateil  under  a It  has  mamif.ictures  of  woollen  cloths,  earthenware, 
high  din.  with  the  castle  upon  its  summit,  it  a »(rlklng  and  iron  ware.  Its  castle  was  destroymi  i>y  Kichard  I. 
aod  Iteautifiil  object  in  descending  the  river ; and  after  of  F.nglaud  in  1192;  and  in  it  was  pillagii)  hy 

passing  It.  them  Isa  perfect  uutun  of  the  beautifid  ami  the  army  of  the  lilock  Frince-  (l)ict.  Ufoyt.  i liugo ; 

the  picturesque  in  lU  scenery.  It  is  here  also,  alx>Hl  ^c.) 

le.iguc  after  passing  Vienne,  that  the  vlney.irds  lie  so  VIG.AN  (I.R',  a town  of  Franre.  ep.  Ganl.  cap.  ar- 
celebrated  for  tluTr  prcKluce  of  Cole-rotie.’'  rnml.,  on  the  Arre.  a tributary  of  the  Heraidt,  40  in. 

Sxritxeriand.^.  179  ) A hamisomc  quay  strctche*  along  W.N.  W,  Nismes.  Fon.  In  l*Ckv  4,r,86.  The  Dsci.  Gi'rig. 
the  Uhone  ; and  the  lower  j>art  of  the  town,  on  the  h iyli  says  that  It  is  old  and  ill  built ; but  according  to  the  Gsitde 
road  Ix'lween  Lyons  nud  Marseilles,  has  brr.»ad  ,ind  wcU-  du  f'ojrogcMr.  it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  heallliyi^ all 
built  streets;  hut  the  re.vt  of  tho  thoroughfare*,  along  the  iinari  towns  in  the  ('etenne*.  and  one  to  whfeh  the 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Gere,  and  up  sleep  decllvillcs,  opulent  iiihahs.  of  Nismes  and  Montpellier  rmorl  during 
are  111  |.iid  out,  ami  lined  generally  with  mean  houses.  the  he.its  of  Mimmer.  In  one  of  its  sqn.ires  has  been 
Vienne  hot  several  remain*  ui  Koin.m  building*  and  crecttil  a fine  hrunxe  statue  of  thr  Chevalier  d’.^isas,  a 
other  antiquities.  In  the  centre  of  the  thw  n is  a tcniplc  n.itlve  of  the  town.  It  ho*  mamif.ictim'*  of  cotton  aud 
anciently  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  IJvU,  havins  i goiKl  silk  hosh  ry,  cotton  yani,  leather,  and  pajH-r. 
deal  of  resemidance  to  the  Maison  carrfe  at  S'iiines.  VIGF.VANO,  a town  of  N.  li.ily,  drm.  of  Sardinia, 
though  not  in  •iicli  good  prcicrvallon.  It  has  been  used  div.  Novara,  prov.  LomelUnn,  cap.  mancl.,  on  the  Mora, 
for  a church,  a club-house,  ami  a triliunal  of  commerce,  near  the  Ticino,  and  H m.  S.S.E.  Novara.  Fop.,  in 
and  is  now  appropriated  to  a inuieuni  of  antiquities.  Ia38,  15,221.  Its  site  It  elevatni,  and  It  enjoys  a lalti- 
Outside  the  town,  and  In  much  better  prcservatkni,  Is  a brious  climate.  It  Is  encioted  hy  wails,  h.i*  an  rddrastle, 
pyramidal  moimincnt  nearly  4.5  ft.  in  height,  and  ad.  a rathcdr.il,  w hlch  stamis  in  a sipiare  surrounded  on  .1 
tiarmtly  a tomb.  The  traces  of  a bridge  .icros*  the  tid*  s by  arraiiec.  one  of  the  Ijc't  cavalry  Isarracks  In 
Ittiour,  an  aniphilhcatie,  a uautiuchu,  theatre.  Ac.  also  l*K-du>vmt,  iiuineruus  convents,  an  hospital,  govcmmeiit 
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Eiwn-bunk.  A coTmnunal  college,  and  a $matnrhim.  eetA> 
H*h«l  in  Near  it  it  a large  am!  handunmo  Domi- 

Diran  content.  The  town  hat  majiuracturet  of  »tlk  ttiifrii, 
hats,  soap,  macaroni.  &c. ; two  animal  fairs  of  Hdavt 
each,  and  markets  twice  a week.  This  town  gate  birth 
to  Francis  Sforsa  M.,  duke  of  Milan,  ami  is  much  in> 
dcbte<!  to  the  munlflei-nce  of  the  SforiA  familf.  1‘tidcr 
the  French  it  w,ss  the  cap.  of  an  arroiul.,  in  tlie  dcp.  of 
AgoffOA.  { HitmpiMt,  ifC.) 

VH.LA-KKAL,  a town  of  •*'piin,  in  V.alcnc!n,  pror. 
rutellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Mijarei.  here  cros*«^  by  a 
flne  bridge  of  13  arches,  within  about  4 m.  of  the  ss'a.  aik! 
33  m.  N.N.K.  Valencia.  Pop.,  according  to  Minaim, 
•boot  H.tiOO.  It  originated  in  a country  palace  of  James 
1..  king  of  Aragon.  It  has  one  regular  and  well^huiU 
street;  seteral  religious  eiHCces.  a prison,  a large  sidi- 
urb,  and  s<  me  silk  ami  wrvjUcn  mannf.ictiirrs,  distiilertes, 
Ar.  It  was  formerly  forlifleti.  and  in  tlie  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession was  garrisoned  for  the  .archduke  Charles;  but. 
haring  l»een  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.,  In  1706.  its 
defensive  works  and  most  of  its  buikiings  were  destroyed, 
and  groat  part  of  Its  inhabs.  put  to  the  sword. 

The  t<iwn  of  the  same  name  In  Portug.il,  prov.  Tras- 
os-Montes,  rap.  ('omarca,  is  said  by  Miilano  to  have 
4,100  Inhahe,  (I)icc.  rf’A'ip.,  Ac-  { ‘^toA.  7Vrt#.) 

Vn.I.A-KICA.  a town  of  Brasil,  cap.  of  the  pror. 
Minas-(H-raf‘S,  nii  the  Ouro-preto,  hy  which  It  is  inter- 
sected, anil  which  Is  here  crossed  by  four  stone  bridges. 
IWm.  N N.W.  Rio  Janeiro;  lat.  ‘2(1^  24' 30"  8.,  long. 
43“  lO'  33"  W.  Pop.  unci  rtain,  fluctuating  with  the 
state  of  the  mines  ; in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  estlinalrd  at  30,000,  principally  whites,  but  is 
now,  pmiMbly,  n good  deal  less.  It  occupies  an  elerated 
site,  nut  it  has  no  very  striking  appro.ach  ; nnr.  on  a 
nearer  view,  does  it  pn*spnt  to  the  eye  of  a traveller  any 
objeet  eorrpspondtiig  w ith  the  grandeur  uf  Its  name,  ft 
Is  sitiuted  on  the  di^cllvity  of  a high  mountain,  forming 
part  of  an  immense  chain.  Most  of  the  streets  range  in 

Earallel  rows  along  the  stdenf  the  mountain,  being  crossed 
y others  leading  up  the  aertivity.  These  ^ve  numerous 
public  frxintains,  and  the  town  generally  is  mlmirnbly  sup* 
plied  with  water,  which  is  conveniently  mnducteu  into 
almost  every  house.  ( .Vorcc’j  Brazil,  p-  S:w..  Ac.)  The 
streets  are  ill-paved  ; Init  there  are  many  goiK!  houses  two 
stories  in  heignt,  built  of  stone,  tiled,  and  whltewa^hwl. 
The  governor’s  residence,  the  town-hall.  3 par.  c hnrehes, 
numcmiis  chapels,  the  mint.  coMcgc,  and  theatre,  were,  a 
few  years  ago.  the  principal  ediflees.  Some  of  these  are 
superior  to  the  public  tmildlngs  lit  most  other  parts  of 
Draail.  The  governor’s  home  commands  a view  of 
nearly  the  w hole  town  ; and  in  Its  front  is  an  om*ii  space 
surrounded  by  a sort  of  paranct.  on  which  a few  brass 
swivels  are  moiintetl.  Several  of  the  churclses,  Ac.  are 
richly  ornamented.  The  mint  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  attached  to  the  treasury  and  custom-house.  The 
climate  of  Villa  Rica,  owing  to  its  clevatt-d  situation,  is 
very  agree,thle  ; the  usual  range  of  the  ihcrrnoiiu'ter  U 
from  to  Fjih.  in  summer,  and  from  4h^  to  70“  In 
winter,  'rhiinder-stannt,  thougli  common,  are  not  vio- 
lent. The  gardens  here,  which  extend  In  ralscxl  terraces 
along  the  side  of  thomuunwin,  prmlucc  eacellent  kitchen 
vegetables  ; but  iH-youd  Utese,  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
nntwIthsUndingits'fertHity.  Is  wholly  uncultivated,  and 
the  cattle  and  mher  stuck  arc  aUnwol  to  pasture  at  ran- 
dom. The  markets  are  accardingly  111  supplu'd ; and 
when  Mawe  vi.sit<nl  the  rmmtry.  luosl  sorts  of  provisions 
and  vcgetaliles  brought  a very  high  price.  The  iiihalM., 
In  fact,  are  chiefly  Interested  in  mining  s|>ecuf.itions  ; Villa 
Itica  being,  or.  at  all  events.  h.ning  liem.  the  he.xdnu.xr- 
ters  of  the  gold-mining  distriiA  of  Braiil.  The  metal, 
found  in  the  mountain  un  which  the  town  is  built.  Is  Im-  ; 
bedded  In  a matrix  of  slaty  clay  schist  resting  on  granite.  ' 
^eisa,  nr  sandstone.  Ii.-irs  of  this  vaiinhie  priKluct,  with 
precious  stones,  cotton,  hides,  marmalade,  ch<‘e«e,  Ac.  arc 
sent  to  Rio,  where  they  are  excbaoge<l  for  sl-ives,  manu- 
factured  gomls.  wim>s.  hams.  Ac.  Owing,  ln»wever.  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  prodxtctiveness  of  the  mines,  this 
trade  Is  now  much  less  considerable  than  formerly.  The 
goldsmith  trade  is  prohlhitcsl  in  Villa  Rica;  hut  almost 
all  other  handicraAs  are  carried  on.  There  are  also  m,i- 
mifnctures  of  gunjMtwder,  hats,  pottery,  Ac.  *i'he  iuhabi. 
grneraJly  de|»cnd  on  mining  ; and  m cotiseqiicncc  of  the 
uncertain,  hatardmis  nature  of  their  empl<'.vim'iit,  which 
liaa  greatly  declined,  they  arc  very  «m*rully  Itilo, 
and  dissolute.  ( .Vcd.  Trat.  xxtx. ; Moire's  Bruiiii  Utet. 
Orrw„  Ac.) 

V II.LKFRANf’HR,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Avpyron, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aveyron.36m.  \V.  Uhexlex.  I’op. 
in  IK36,  ex.  com..  N,I47.  It  is  well  huill:  four  parallel 
thoroughfares  divide  the  town  into  niuc  ivsrU.  Ix'ddes 
which  it  has  several  suburbs  interspersvd  w ith  plantations. 
The  old  collegi.vte  church,  and  the  hospital,  formrrir  a 
conventual  building,  aro  rem.-ti  k.-iblc  s|>odmeus  ofGotnic 
arcliltecturc.  The  pulilic  establishments  comprise  a 
college,  a public  library,  muM'iim,  and  club,  or  subicrip- 
tion  rcHuns.  The  prtncii'al  mAnuractures  consist  ofbucus 
aud  coiipiT  wares  *,  it  has,  also,  a considerable  trade  hi 
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com,  cattle,  and  other  rural  prosluce,  and  13  annual 
fairs. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  cap.  of  an  nr- 
rond.  In  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Saone,  17  m. 
N.N.W.  I.ymis.  Pop.  In  7,.V»3.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  very  long  and  wide  street,  is  well  buiit.  and  has 
fUtreeable  environs.  Its  manufactures  consitt  principAliy 
of  linen  f.xbrics,  cottim,  thread,  and  leather,  in  wlm-fi 
I artiries.  with  the  addition  of  wine,  cattle,  hemp,  flax, 

I hempen  cloths,  Ac , it  has  a brisk  trade  with  other  towns 
in  the  S.  of  France  Near  It  are  some  lead-mines,  w hich 
were  wrought  umSerthc  Romans,  (//ugu.^c.) 

VILLRNA  (an.  TurbHla,  nr  Arbacula),  a town  of 
.Sivain,  pror.  Rlutcia,  cap.  distr.,  in  n fine  plain,  32  m. 
N.W.  Alicante.  Pop.  about  iO.OOO.  liigHs  says,  **  It  hiu 
its  rock,  castle,  and  huerta,  and  is  a place  of  some  sisc, 
with  several  convents  ami  churches.  The  vine  U exten- 
sively grown  upon  the  lower  acclivUics  of  the  u<  lgh- 
Itourtng  sierra,  and  is  almost  all  ronverte«l  Into  brandy. 
The  pop.  of  this  town  appeared  to  me  to  present  a liii- 
gularlv  disreputable  appearance  ; licgcarly,  idle,  raggesJ, 
and  riilBan-Ukc.”  (5prt»»s  »n  1830,  li. ’239.)  Villeiia  gives 
title  to  a marquis,  whoso  palace,  a town-haii,  3 churches, 
many  chai*els  and  convenlf,  an  hospital,  and  some  b,tr- 
rarks  are  lU  prlm  ipal  edifices.  It  has  some  siMp  facto* 
ries  ; and  in  (he  iieiKlibourtng  marshes  a good  deal  of  salt 
Is  ma<le.  ( MiUaao,  3(C. ) 

VINCKN  N hX  a town  of  France,  dt^p.  Seine,  rap.  cant, 
on  the  rn.ul  to  t'oiilnmTriers.  within  a short  dUuuce  of 
Paris.  Pop.,  In  1Kb'.,  Vincennes  owes  its  origin  to 

' Philip  Augustus,  who  surromxled  the  wood  of  Us  tume 
with  w.ills,  ami  huill  at  one  of  its  cxtfemltic#  a toy.il  re- 
sidence, on  the  site  of  which.  In  1339,  the  present  castlo 
was  erectevl.  'I'hls  cavllo  continued  to  be  a pi-»*e  of  re- 
sort for  the  French  kings  till  ihe  time  of  Louis  XI..  when 
it  WAS  made  a slAle  prison,  a d4*stination  which  it  rt*- 
tained.w  ilh  little  Intermission,  till  1784  ; the  great  CvhuIc, 
Dhlerot,  and  Miralsenn,  having  l»«*en  among  the  numlwr 
of  those  confinetl  within  Its  walls,  rmlrr  Napoleon  it 
again  s«*rre«l  the  same  purpose,  and  here,  on  the  3l«t  of 
March.  W14.  the  Duke  d'Knghlen  was  *iiol.  The  chsiIo 
of  Vincennes  Is  of  an  oblong  form,  alsout  3*b>  yartis  In 
Icngtii  by  310  in  brradlli,  siirroundeil  by  dry  ditches, 
and  entered  by  two  drawhrldgea.  The  k<*t'p  Isaujuarn 
tower,  (tve  stories  in  height,  with  four  turrets,  ami  a bal- 
cony oulililo  the  fourth  story.  The  ch.-»pel,  fmiii'led  hy 
CliarltfS  V„  in  1379.  but  mostly  rctmilt  under  his  suc- 
cessors. is  a rich  Gothic  ediflee,  with  some  line  staiiieti 
glass.  Tho  roiir  ruyaU  is  surrnundvHi  by  modem  imild- 
iiigs,  in  whicii  are  tuinc  well  furnishtHi  apartments,  and 
a large  collection  of  arms.  In  the  fosse,  a plain  column 
of  r*xl  granite,  on  n f<x>t  of  black  marble.  aii<l  Iwarlng 
the  inscription,  *•  //ir  cctidH."  imints  nut  the  spot  where 
the  Duke  d'Knghieii  met  his  fate.  The  w*Mjd  (»f  \’ln- 
cennos.  comprising  alauit  1 .f’Of)  acres,  is,  w ith  the  town,  a 
gomi  (leal  re«ort«1  to  i)y  the  Parisi.ins  on  holiday*,  par- 
tlnilarly  \.\w  Jitc  fuitrinuilf,  on  the  I’Hb  of  August.  {Uwiie 
du  Vo^|t^§r^^T  rn  France  ; /fugo,*  Ac.) 

VlNt’KNT  < ST.),  one  of  the  W.  Indl.i  i lAPdi,  he- 
longing  to  Great  (IntAtii,  in  the  centre  of  the  Windward 
gr«mp.  about  bit-  13“  10*  N.,  and  long.  60-’  37'  W..  31  m- 
S.S,\V.  St.  I.urin.  ami  1(H  m.  W.  Harbadoes.  it  U of  .in 
elliptical  shap«'.  17  m.  in  length,  and  from  7 to  8 m.  in 
mean  brea.lth.  .\rea.  about  K*>,id0  acres.  Pop_.  by  U«i 
census,  StNiVU  ; of  wliom  Tl.KfSl  were  blacks.  The  centre 
of  the  If  land  is  oeruplexi  by  a lofty  range  of  muunt.iiiif, 
wliich  In  S'wne  n.irls  attain  the  height  of  4,000  ft. ; lint 
the  mountains  aecHnp  rapidly  towards  the  sea;  and 
there  aro  some  conshlerabic  amt  well-watered  valley*, 
tile  soil  of  which,  consisting  of  a fine  black  m«*ul.I  of 
sand  and  clay,  is  esptvially  ad.ipu-d  for  tlie  culture  of 
sugar.  In  the  up|>er  grounds  the  soil  is  light  and  t.-iudy. 
St  Vincent  l.f  of  volramc  origin,  and  a tremendous  erup- 
tiim  one  of  its  mountains,  in  1813,  occasioned  great 
mUehief.  The  mminlaiiis  are  clothed  from  their  base  to 
their  summits  with  immense  forest  trees  ; but  the 
ground  having  every  where  the  astvantngc  of  a gradual 
slofM*,  and  there  bring  lUile  jungle  or  hrush-wo«xl,  ven- 
tilation is  not  im(H’ded.  *11)0  valleys  also  are  Hufficicntly 
w ide,  and  free  from  excessive  vegitauon,  to  give  a healthy 
character  even  to  the  uncultivatixi  imrtion  uf  the  island  ; 
ami  there  is  little  twnmpy  ground,  except  hi  a few  ^liaees 
near  the  sea.  Only  almut  oue-third  ^>art  uf  it*  suriHcc  is 
under  cultiratloti.  The  atnunphere  is  generally  humid, 
and  the  dews  heavy;  IhjI  iiotwilhsUndlng,  St.  Vin- 
cent is  justly  consideri'd  one  of  tl)v  m«»»t  hc.illhy  of  the 
W.  India  islands.  {TvUoch't  Hep.)  Wesubjom 
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890  VINCENT  (CAPE  ST.). 

The  governmfnt  U veeted  in  » Mrentor.  a council  of  . 
12.  ami  an  a*>nnbly  of  19  inemi.  ncpreKcntativoa  of  the 
Homu*  of  Aurmbly  nm*t  have  an  Incomp  of  SfO/.  a year, 
or,  if  rrpretenlinR  the  town  of  Kinff«lon,  a hou»e  In  that 
town  of  the  rearty  raltit'  of  100/.  Klector*  inuit  po»«.»i 
a freeh«)ld  of  10  »u’re»,  worth  20/.  a yeiir  In  Kiue»ton,  or 
10/.  a year  el»ewht*re.  St.  Vincci>t,  with  It*  depriulrncy, 
the  firetvailinr*.  It  ilividrd  into  C par*.  Kingston,  the 
rap.  He*  at  the  hott»)Tn  of  a bay.  near  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  Uland.  with  an  aiiipliitheatrc  of  wmvded  hill*  In 
lu  rear.  The  troop*,  ammintmg  to  nearly  laiO  men.  are 

I irliiripally  quarteri.ll  at  Fort  I harlotle,  on  a very  iteep 
illl,  lumiit  m.  N.W.  the  town,  and  GOU  fl.  above  tire 
level  of  the  *ea. 

St.  Vincent  wat  ditmvrred  by  Columhiit.  but  wai  in* 
habiit.tl  only  by  ('aribt  till  the  bitter  part  of  tlic  I7th 
century,  when  a slave  »hip  from  (oiinea  having  run 
a*hore  on  the  Uland  tlie  black*  mo*ily  ew..iped.  and  set- 
tling here  became  in  the  ioqnel  the  mo»t  formidable 
enemie*  of  the  C'arib*.  It  »ul>tequently  fell  into  the 
hand*  of  the  French,  who  ce>lctl  it  to  the  Knglish  In 
I7d3.  In  17?J.  it  wa»  rr-cai*tur»H!  by  the  French  ; but  it 
reverted,  in  17H3,  to  Great  Krltain.  The  mm  awanleil, 
In  iKlVi,  for  liie  maniimiskiun  of  the  >lave*  in  SC.  Vin- 
cent amoiinled  to  {F.dirards's  Mt*/  Itidifs: 

TuUitcM't  lUp.  OH  tkf  UcuUk  ft/  the  Troopt  in  the  M . 
Jmitrt  ; Vat!.  Pav^'rt,  4rc.) 

VINCKNT  (CApK  S r.),  the  .Snerwm /’eomon/or/wm 
of  the  ancient*,  a promontory  forming  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity  of  I'urtiisal,  prov.  .^fgarve,  110  m.  S.  Liilxm. 
lat.  *i'  M"  N..  lorig.  •Vr'  30"  W.  Thi*  rape  U ce- 
lebrattid  in  naval  hiitory  for  the  great  victory  gainful 
In  tu  vicinity  on  the  14th  of  Fehruiirr,  1797.  by  the  Ilri- 
lull  IlcK.  under  Sir  John  Jcrvl*.  over  a Spanish  fltH-l. 
The  Hhtifh  fleet  rompri»«l  only  15,  whereat  that  of  the 
Spjtniard*  arnomilr.1  to  27  laii  of  the  line.  Rut  not- 
wlthitanding  thi*  dUparity,  the  latter  were  completely 
ilfreatcd.  with  the  lot*  of  two  tliip*  of  I i‘i,  one  of  H4,  and 
r>ne  of  74  gun*.  The  victorious  admiral,  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  hi*  gallantry  and  »ticf*e*«,  was  elevated  to 
the  fieerage  by  the  title  of  Farl  St.  Vincent. 

5'MIK.a  town  of  France,  d^.  CalvAtl>>«,  cap.  arrnnd. 
near  tiie  source  of  the  river  of  its  own  name.  3o  m.  S.  W. 
Cw'n.  I’op.  in  Kid,  ev,  comm..  7,'iOO.  It  is  well-built, 
principally  on  the  dei'livity  of  a iiMI,  on  the  summit  of 
which  [i  the  Foundhiig  Avyiom,  and  at  the  base  the  ge- 
neral hospital ; on  the  ascent,  among  other  buildings, 
are  the  court-hmise,  *ub-prrf«.cture,  town-hiU.  and  new 
nriwrn.  with  a handMiine  S'^iiare,  In  the  middle  age*, 
Vire  hail  a cattle,  of  widcli  »nmc  remains  ilill  exist ; but 
the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  town-hall 
and  a planted  promenade.  The  principal  churrh  is  a 
fine  Gothic  building.  A great  deal  of  activity  prevails  in 
Vire,  which  has  manuf-icttireft  of  coarse  and  line  wo<d- 
lent,  woollen  yarn,  pa}HT  of  ail  kinds,  needles,  and  other 
stwl  articles,  hunt  articles,  \c..  with  tanneries  and 
fulling  niill*.  It  hat  trlhutvils  of  primary  Jurisdictimv, 
and  cotnmerce,  a chamber  of  mamifa*  turi.s.  council  of 
pmd'-kommt$,  communal  college,  and  public  library. 
l)uhamol.  and  some  other  eminent  |>er»onage*.  were  na- 
tive* of  Vire  ( tiugo,  art.  ('alvadni  / Dirt.  A'acy.) 

V IKG 1 N l.\.  nneol  the  states  comprised  in  the  republic 
of  U.  .State*,  being  the  most  extensive  In  the  Onion, 
on  the  Atlantic,  tx-eween  iat.  and  N..  aiul  long. 
77^^  and  \V„  h.iving  N.  and  S K.  Penmylv.mla  and 
Maryland,  from  which  last  It  1*  separated  by  the  Fotomar. 

\V.  Ohio,  the  river  of  the  same  name  forming  the 
Itonndarr.  W.  Kentucky,  S.  Tennessee  and  N.  Carolina, 
and  K.  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Length,  E.  to 
W.,  ab-Hil  m. ; average  breatllh.  nearly  I/o(l  m.  Area 
estimated  .it  ideiul  Gti.ntsi  *<j,  m.  Pop.  in  IH4(),  1,230.797, 
of  whom  44H.OK7  were  slaves.  The  Alleghany,  Hlue,  ami 
other  moiintaiiis  traverse  this  state  from  N.  to  S.  In  seve- 
ral parallel  ranges,  fonning  its  centre  into  a table  land, 
wlilcii  In  some  parts  rites  to  nearly  (>,(iQ0  fret  In  height. 
The  western  portion  of  llie  state  is  also  very  mnunlainoui. 
**  The  extreme  western  part  Is,  indeed,  comptiieil  of  a 
congeries  of  hills  with  altuvlal  iKUtomt ; Init  the  artiuil 
mmiiitain  ridge*  encro.ich  so  ne.xr  Ohio  river,  and  the  hills 
are  in  themselves  so  generally  alvriipt  and  Infly  as  to  give 
an  a1plneapi>carance  lothe country.”  {Darbi/^t  C'.SMlrs, 
616.) 

The  rivers  may  be  divided  into  those  that  flow  Into  the 
Atlantic.  an<i  those  th:U  Join  the  Ohio.  *l'he  Pot'>mac 
rites  in  lilt.  31**^  12'  N.  ; it  How*  at  iirst  N.F..  to  about  l.nt. 
39*  .VF  N .and  thence  in  a 8.  K.  direction  Info  Chesa. 
iieake  Iwiy,  which  it  enters  70  m.,  In  a direct  line,  Im-I.-iw 
Washington,  after  a nuirse  of  almiit  360  m.  It  receives 
It*  principal  affluent,  the  .‘'henaiid  >ah.  frt»m  the  S.W..  at 
the  celebrateit  m»iintari-(ias*  of  lUr|>cr‘ii  Ferry,  where  it 
breaks  through  the  Ulue  MuunUtm,  amid  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  of  the  U.  States.  The  Potomac  is  na- 
vigable for  ship*  of  any  Iwrthen  to  .Vlexandr  i.i.  upwards 
of  inn  m.  from  Its  mouth,  being  the  most  distant  |ioint 
from  the  ocean  to  which  ship*  of  war  ran  be  navigated  in 
the  inicri<if  of  the  I'nton.  James,  river,  on  vsbirh  the 
cap.  of  Virginia  u built,  rite*  III  axid  flows  through  the 
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centre  of  thU  state  to  Chesapeake  bar,  being  narlgabta 
fur  vessel*  of  14U  Cons  to  Klchmona,  lOOm.  from  its 
motith.  Over  one  of  it*  aflluenU,  about  35  m.  N.W. 
Lynchburg,  is  a stupendous  natural  bridge,  90  fret  in 
length,  arrou  a chasm  above  30U  feet  in  dc|^h.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson says,  that  it  is  impossible  fur  the  emotions  arising 
from  tlio  sulillinc  to  be  felt  more  inlensely  than  by  this 
ipt'Clorle,  looking  fnnn  the  lK>ttom  of  the  chasm.  “ So 
Iteautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  S|>rlnging  as 
it  were,  up  to  heaven  It  mint  t>e  seen  tn  be  cU-scribed." 
(,Vo/cf.  36  ) The  Knanoke  lies  partly  within  tiie 
state  ; the  liappahannoc,  York,  and  Nottaway,  arc  Uie 
other  nrinci|ial  streams  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
chief  affluent  of  the  Ohio  is  the  flreat  Kiudiawah.  which 
rises  tn  N.  Carolina,  joint  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant  in 
Virginia,  and  is  navigable  to  Charleston.  60  m.  fmm  iu 
mouth.  Darby  says,  that  ” Virginia,  r>cxt  to  Georgia 
and  Illinois,  has  the  greatest  range  of  lat.  of  any  of  the 
U.  States,  and  it  may  lie  doubted  If  it  do  not  exceed  eveu 
Gevirgia  In  extremes  of  tpmp<Tature.  The  comities  on 
the  Chesapeake  are  much  warmer  than  those  in  the  In- 
terior, a*  is  strongly  manifested  in  their  vegi‘tation.*' 

A*  regards  surfara  and  soil.  Virginia  may  be  divided 
Into  A sections.  The  K-,  or  sca-b<Mrd  section,  i>xtend- 
Ing  about  iOO  m.  Inland,  or  to  the  head  of  the  tide 
waters,  is  generally  low  and  level,  but  saivdy  and  unpro- 
ductive, |uirls  of  It  iseing  men*  swamps,  and  exhibiting 
almost  ns  desolate  an  appearaiire  a.*  the  nine  barrens 
New  Jersey.  The  si'cimd  secliim,  whirn  includes  the 
country  liet'wcen  tl»e  latter  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  I*. 
perhafH.  the  most  priKluctlve  ; the  alluvial  lamls  along 
the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  state  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  fine ; tho*<‘  of  James’  river  especially  being  re- 
markable for  their  fcrtillly.  'i'lie  third  Section  include* 
the  valley  lietwern  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany 
Mouniaitii,  and,  though  in  parts  broken  1^  mountains, 
has  a great  d«*al  of  flue  fertile  land.  The  l^rth  secthm 
Includes  the  country  Iwtween  the  Alleghany  chain  and 
the  Ohio:  this  portion  Is  in  general  wild  and  broken, 
and  is  In  great  part  covcre«t  by  primwal  fori>*u.  Dm  it 
also  contains  large  tracts  of  line  land,  with  vast  deposits 
of  coal,  ironstone,  salt.  &c. 

l*he  wheat  of  Virginia  It  Inferior,  but  rnalie.  cot- 
ton. tobacco,  and  miineruus  fruits  attain  to  perfi'ction. 
In  IMh,  the  offlcial  returns  stale,  (hat  upward*  of  34 
million  bushel*  tnaiie  were  rea|>ed  in  thi*  state.  Iteing 
more  than  was  iiroducnl  in  any  other  stale  of  the  I'nion, 
except  Tennessee;  during  the  same  year,  there  were  also 
reapra  10,n66,IH)0  bushels  wheat,  and  14,134,000  buthcl* 
oats.  Tmiaccti  I*,  however,  the  principal  crop  in  the  E. 
art  of  the  si.ue.  where,  m 1040.  the  produce  it  Matevi  to 
ave  IxH-n  7t.I57.<'<Mi  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  the  entire 
quantity  prwluccit  in  the  Union. 

Jeflefson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest 
work*  *tf  its  class  that  ha*  ever  l>oen  published,  apeak*  in 
very  dispafaging  term*  of  the  culture  of  tobacco,  lie 
say*  “ that  it  is  suitable  only  f>ir  the  very  finest  land*, 
wmch  it  rapidly  hnyiovcnshe*.”  that  it  I*  productive  of 
tnfiiiile  wretclirdnes*,”  and  that  the  lixlividuals  engagt*d 
In  it  ’’are  In  a coiitinuod  lUte  of  exertion,  beyond  the 
roiweri  of  nature  In  support.”  (iVo/c*.  A*"',  p.  27A.  ed. 
1-ond.  I7h7.)  Probably  this  statement  may  be  a little 
overcharged,  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt  of  tu  being  sub- 
stantially nreurate;  and,  in  fact,  the  culture  of  t^mreo 
in  this  stale  ha*,  for  a lengtiiciird  period,  been  cHher 
stationary  or  retrograde. 

The  culture  of  rtiitun  Is  carried  on  to  some,  though 
to  no  great,  extent ; the  quantity  produced  In  1840  being 
stated  at  in, 767.0001b*. j some  wine  is  made;  and  small 
quaiillttes  of  sugar  are  olrtoined.  partly  from  the  catic. 
ami  jiartly  from  the  maple.  ( //Wurru  under  r<-is*iM  q/* 
|H40. ) Agriculture  in  most  part*  of  the  state  is  in  a very 
deprevseil  and  Itwckward  state  ; and  the  cro|it  are  very 
Interior,  compared  to  what  they  might  be  under  a dil- 
fereut  system,  l-ond  that  ha*  been  cleared  i*  usvioily 
crnpprvi  wiihnul  Intermission  or  manure  till  it  is  ex. 
Iiaustpti,  when  it  I*  left  to  recover  itself.  Elsewhere 
the  three  sk(/t  system  frequently  prevails,  by  which  a 
crop  of  niaise  in  one  year  is  succeeded  by  one  of  w heat, 
rye.  or  oats  in  tiie  next;  and  this  not  by  a fallow, 
but  by  a ye.ir  of  rest,  during  which  wfwdt  and  otlirv 
; herbage,  the  spontaneous  pn>diice  of  the  toil,  ofTorvI  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  a few  half-fed  cattle.  In  |>arts  of 
the  cmmiry,  howtuer,  and  e*f>eclal!jr  on  the  Potomac, 
some  improvements  have  been  mule  in  agriculture  ; aivd 
\V.  of  the  mountains  along  the  Ohio  are  some  well  Irri- 
gated meadows.  In  KlO.  the  stock  of  cattle  was  estl- 
mnlod  at  atiout  a million  hc.-id,  oml  of  sheep  at  t.30n,tXiO: 
the  produce  of  w«k>I  wot  about  l.G66.(aO lb*.,  a quantity 
Inferior  only  to  that  produced  in  New  York.  The 
mineral  riches  of  \ irginla  are  of  first-rate  important'*. 
Coal  is  very  widely  diffused  ; the  biluniinoua  on  the  W., 
and  the  feml-bitumhmus  and  anthracite  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  mrnmtaint.  *l'he  bed*  of  coal  are  in  many  place* 
from  30  to  iiO  ft.  thick,  and  alternate  sometime*  with 
dense  bed*  of  iron  ore.  The  cool  in  the  Ricbmoisl 
b.uin  is  lather  oxtensively  wrought,  and  the  wcriu 
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at  New  Carr  on  flimlah  conatdenible  qiuntitlea  of  | 
trim.  Gjrptuin,  alum,  and  petruletim,  are  I 

ainniift  the  mineral  uroducta;  and  from  to  1840  j 
irold  to  the  value  of  dollara  waa  »cnt  to  the 

mint  of  the  U.  State*.  The  region,  including  .SMt*  I 
(^Ivanla  and  *omo  other  counties,  where  the  gold  Is  , 
found,  abounds  In  quarts,  containing  cubes  of  suU 
phuret  of  Iron,  often  partly  or  tutallr  decomposed, 
the  cells  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The 
latter  ii  found  also  on  the  surface,  etp<*clally  of  slate, 
and  In  Us  fissures.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  filtration, 
nr  washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  qutckiUvcr. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  search  after  guld  here,  as  in 
mo«t  other  parts  of  the  U.  States,  has  not  been  very 
productive,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  of 
any  Importance.  There  are  numerous  salt,  and  other 
ininerai,  springs  ; those  on  the  Kenbawah  furnishing 
annually  amut  3.000,000  Imihels  salt. 

Tlie  tnanufacturi^  of  Virginia  are  unimportant;  but 
Uichmond  and  Lynchburg  are  commercial  towns  of  some 
emliietire.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  states 
durlnv  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sept.,  1H40,  amounted 
to  545.(>t.%iloll*..  and  that  of  the  exports  during  the  same 
year  to  4,77M.2VO  do.  The  board  of  public  works  in  this 
slate  li.vd.  In  1H3A.  a fund  of  8,'i*23.00U  dolls.,  suid  has 
rlfi-ctiNl  some  raluntile  internal  Improvements.  Tlie  i 
I’otnmru'  Is  cnniierttNl  with  the  Itoanoke  bv  railways  , 
through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  ' 
iormitig  a Hue  to7  m.  In  length  : a lino  13  m.  in  length 
extends  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesterfield  coal  mines; 
and  another  line  is  intended,  and  is  probably  in  progress, 
to  connect  Lynchlnirg  with  the  'J‘ennesi<'o  line  across 
the  .MU'ghaiiy  mountains.  Several  canals  are  completed  ; 
the  nrinci|tal  being  the  James’  river  and  Ketihawah 
canal,  17S  m.  in  length. 

The  present  form  of  goveniment,  adopted  in  l^^SO, 
vests  tlie  legislative  authority  In  a General  Assenihly, 
consisting  of  a Ss-nate  ufSg  mems.,  chosen  every  4 years, 
and  a House  of  Delegates  of  134  meins,  elected  annually. 
The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  every 
3 years.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every 
white  male  citizen  of  full  age  piMsessing  freehold  pro- 
p«>rty  to  the  value  of  ‘Jft  dolls.,  or  having  a reversionary 
title  to  land  of  the  value  of  hO  dolls.,  and  who  has  been  a 
householder  for  12  months  previously  to  the  election. 
'I'he  fieneral  Assembly  meets  annually  at  Richmond  in  . 
December.  The  State  sends  2i  representatives  to  Con.  ! 
press.  Virginia  is  dividtxl  into  119  cos.  and  lOJudicial  ; 
districts  : Richmond  on  James’  river  Is  the  cap.  and  seat 
of  gov.;  Williamsburg.  Frederickilmrg,  Charlottesville, 
I.«yiK’hburg,  and  lA'xiogton,  arc  tho  other  principal 
towns.  Courts  ofapjH'al  sit  once  a year  at  Lewlsburg  for 
W . and  at  Richmond  for  R.,Virgln{a,  and  a circuit  Supc' 
rior  Court  of  law  and  Chancery  is  held  twice  a year  in 
each  CO.  and  corporation.  The  state  militia.  In  Ih40,  coin- 
prisiNl  t0.^,.Vi2  men.  The  public  revenue  in  I MOamountrtl  i 
to  ^■d.%(>.^7  dolls.,  and  the  expenditure  to  .IHO.tX?  dolls. ; \ 
the  total  public  debt  In  the  same  rear  was  G.H67.I01  dulls.  | 

Virginia  has  several  eollcgesano  other  seminaries.  The  | 
university  at  Charlottesville,  established  in  1M19,  has  a I 
library  with  IG.OX)  voU.,  and  in  Inio.IMI  was  attended  | 
by  290  students,  'fhe  college  of  William  and  Mary.  es>  j 
t^.  by  the  Baptists  in  IGOI , is,  exce$>ting  Harvard  college, 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Ctilon,  and  hod,  I 
in  1M40-IN4I,  llOstudents.  The  Washington  college  at  i 
Lexington,  founded  in  I>*I2,  was  at  the  same  period  at*  ' 
tended  by  94  students,  'rhere  are  many  other  superior  , 
schools  and  academies,  and.  in  1K40,  there  were  in  the  | 
state  IS6I  common  schools  attended  by  3.^,32|  children.  . 
An  historical  and  philosophical  society  was  fomied  In  I 
|K,12.  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  reti- | 
glous  sects,  next  to  whom  Presbyterians  are  the  most  | 
Tiiimeroui;  there  are  but  few  R.  Catholics,  Friends, 
llnitarians,  and  Jews.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tho  Baptist  . 
association  consists  either  of  coloured  persons  or  slaves.  I 
The  importance  of  Virginia  has,  in  cunseq^nence  of  the  1 
rapid  growth  of  other  states,  declined  rapidly  since  the  . 
Bevolution.  The  principal  towns  are  Richmond,  the 
capital,  with,  in  1H40,  a pop  of20.l43;  Petersburg,  1 1, 13G  ; 
and  Norfolk,  lU,9'iO.  {J<0frton'$  Sotts  on  l'irf>tnin  ; '■ 
Darbff,  f'lctr  of  the  V-  S.  { American  Alnumacjur  1H41- 
1842;  EneyfUtp^dia  Americana,  &e.) 

Virginia  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  colony  planted  by  * 
tho  Knglish  in  tlie  States’  territory,  a part  of  it  having 
been  settled  in  1607.  Its  name,  given  in  honour  uf  tjuecn 
KRzabeth,  was  orlgin.xlly  applied  to  the  whole  K.  coast  of  , 
N.  America.  *liie  first  legislature  of  Virginia  met  in  ' 
1619.  Notwithstanding  serious  diypiiies  with  the  Stuarts,  ^ 
Virginia  supported  the  royal  cause  In  the  civil  wars  ; and 
Charles  II.  was  procKxInied  here  before  the  newtofhis 
restoration  had  arrived  from  Kngland.  Among  the  dls- 
tingtiished  natives  of  Virginia  is  the  Immortal  Washing* 
ton.  the  father  of  American  independence,  bom  in  West, 
morelaud  co.,  on  the  llth  of  February.  I73‘i.  U is  also 
the  naliv  e country  of  JelTersoii,  the  author  of  the  ” Decla- 
ration of  tndr|)cndrnre,”  and  of  the  “ Notes  on  Virginia,” 
aud  president  uf  the  Uuion. 


VISTULA  (Germ.  Weichtef),  one  of  the  great  riverg 
of  central  Europe,  flowing  from  S.  to  N . through  Poland. 
The  basin  of  the  Vistula  is  sUuaCed  between  tnoso  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  W.,  the  Niemen  and  Dniestr  to  the  N.K. 
and  N.,  and  the  Diiiepr  to  the  S.K.  It  rises  in  Moravia, 
in  a branch  of  the  Carpathians,  close  on  the  frontier  of 
Galicia,  and  about  20  m.  S.E.  Tesrhen  ; and  at  a short 
distance  from  Us  source  is  precipluted  over  a fall  IBO  ft. 
In  height.  It  proceeds  at  first  N.  for  about  40  m.,  a^ 
then  turns  to  the  K.,  separating  Silesia,  the  territory  of 
(’racow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  tho  N.,  Irom 
Gallda  on  tho  S.  Shortly  after  passing  Sandomir  It 
again  flows  northward,  which  course  it  retaius  through 
the  centre  of  Poland  to  beyond  Warsaw.  It  now  turns 
W’.N.W.,and  pursues  generally  the  same  direction  to  the 
influx  of  the  Hrna,  20  m.  from  Thorn  ; after  which  its 
course  varies  little  from  N.N.E.  to  Its  mouth  in  the  Bal- 
tic. Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  .lAO  m.  U receivers 
a vast  number  of  tributaries,  the  priucipal  of  which  arc 
the  Nida,  Kamiena.  Pilica,  and  Braa,  from  the  W. ; and 
the  San,Wieprf,  and  Bug  *,  with  Us  tributaries,  from  the 
E.  At  Cracow  it  is  only  about  150  ft.  in  width  ; at  War- 
saw  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats  l.GOO  ft.  In  length. 
After  receiving  the  Bug,  a stream  nearly  equal  In  size  to 
Itself,  at  Modlln.  it  proceeds  generally  in  a very  wido 
channel  past  Flock,  Thom,  Culm,  and  Marleiiwerdcr, 
about  1.5  m.  below  which  last,  and  about  30  m.  from  the 
Baltic,  It  dlviilet  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  easterly  of 
which,  called  the  Negat,  flows  past  Marienburg  and  El- 
bing  into  the  Frisclie  IImO’.  The  W ann,  or  main  stream, 
subdivides  asain  at  about  16  m.  from  tbe  sea,  tho  K. 
branch  falling  into  the  Frische  llaA*,  and  the  W.  making 
a long  detour  round  by  Uantzic.  It  is  said,  lioweter, 
that  during  some  heavy  floods  lii  the  autumn  of  1840  the 
eastoru  arm  of  tho  river  um-nerd  for  itself  a direct  course 
to  the  Baltic  ; a result  which  it  Is  said  the  Prussian  gov. 
had  contemplated  cfTming  by  artificial  means.  This 
river  Is  of  very  considerable  commercial  iin|>orLanco, 
being,  as  U were,  tho  great  highway  of  the  extensive 
countries  throuch  which  it  Bows  ; tlie  channel  by  which 
their  wheat,  tlmiier,  and  other  products  are  convoyod  lo 
l>antzlc  and  Flbing  for  oxiiortaticm,  and  by  which  they 
rcccWo  lupplio*  of  colonial  ami  other  foreign  produce. 
As  it  flows  tur  the  most  part  through  a level  country,  it 
is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
“ Large  fliit-lHdlonnil  boat*  convey  Uie  produce  of  iho 
countries  through  w hich  it  passes  to  the  |K>rt  of  Dantzic, 
and  Warsaw  is  thus  plucetl  in  ditcci  communication  with 
the  Baltic;  while,  by  me.ios  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Nogat,  the  colonial  produce  imiK>rted  inCu  Konigilwrg 
finds  a ready  access  to  Poland,  Moravia,  and  litingary.” 
idranriUc's  Travdt,  I.  345.)  The  Vistula  is  conncttiil 
with  the  F.lbe  by  a canal  from  the  Braa  to  the  Nets, 
between  Bromberg  and  Sake) ; and  with  the  Niemen  by 
means  of  the  caual  of  Augustuwo.  {Diet,  Ofug.,  SfC.) 

VM'KUBO  a city  of  central  Italy,  Papal  Stales,  cap. 
drifg.  of  same  name,  In  the  Campagna.  and  on  the  roM 
between  Rome  and  Sienna,  37|  m.  N.N.E.  the  former. 
Fop.  stated  by  Rampoldi  to  be  little  short  of  I.I.Odft  It 
Is  well  built,  with  vulcanic  tufa,  and  well  paved,  having 
a large  and  handsome  square,  16  par.  churches,  and  nu- 
merous noble  residences,  and  public  fountains.  Woods 
says  It  Is  a curious  looking  city,  with  an  abundance  of 
caverns  in  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rocks,  border- 
ing a little  valley  pasiing  through  it.  I'he  cathedral  has 
a range  of  columns  on  each  side,  with  grotesque  capitals 
supporting  semicircular  arches.  Ihe  Trinita  is  a liatwl'* 
some  modem  church,  iu  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  with 
a dome  In  the  centre.  The  church  of  St.  Francis  is  a 
large  building;  the  transept  has  pointed  vaulting,  and 
there  are  2 fine  archways  of  the  fiotuted  style,  leading 
into  chapel*,  and  some  Gothic  tombs.  It  boasts  also  a 
painting  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  from  designs  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  ( / etiert  qf  an  Arehtlecl,  I.  333.)  Tho 
pontifical  palace  Is  a fine  building.  Viterbo  Is  the  seat  of 
a cardinal  delegate,  and  a court  of  primary  jurisdictloD. 
It  has  no  manufactures  worthy  of  notice  ; though  alum, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  other  vulcanic  prc^ucts  are  ob- 
tained in  its  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with  mi- 
neral springi. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  lo  occupy  the  site  of  tho  Fnasim 
f'oitmnn^t  the  place  where  the  general  assembly  uf 
tho  Etruscan  nations  was  held  on  solemn  ocrosluns. 
'Fbc  modem  town  was  encircled  with  turrrted  walls 
hy  Deslderius,  tbe  last  king  of  the  Lombards.  It 
, has  been  the  reikleuce  of  numerous  pones,  several  of 
> whom  are  burled  in  Its  eluirehes.  In  (is  vicinity  are 
: many  villas  belonging  to  some  of  the  more  opulent 
Roman  families.  {Jlampoidi  ; U'oodt ; Cramcr't  Anc. 

\^'/‘R6,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  VlUlne,  cap.  arrnnd., 
] on  the  ViUine,  *23  ro.  W.  Ileum's.  Pop.,  in  lK>6,  ex. 
' comm.  7,899.  It  is  Inclosed  by  walls  of  Gothic  cltaracler 
I and  flauked  by  round  towers.  Vitre  is  111  dirty 


' *ThU  river  muM  no(  tn;  eonfi>umlt-it  vilii  (he  3,  Bug  (in.  UyfOMU} 
ropscUng  «bk.b  Ufu  to  IhU  UjcS.,  4Sl.| 
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tritif,  und  dc<(ilur«*  of  unf  public  prcmnDftdr ; thooirh  | 
the  imvinm*  nee  afjrecable.  and  i»  the  Tjclnity  are  two  | 
parki  «»pen  to  the  public.  Abotit  I|  m.  M.  from  the  town  j 
1*  tlH-  Ch.itc4ii  «le»  Hochert. the  iw«|  of  MaflnmedcSi-vij.'nc,  • 
tlie  mo»l  arconiph'lu'd  of  letter  nrlter*,  who  *<»tne. 
time*  aUo  occujiiM  a h<>u«e  In  the  town.  Near  the  town 
are  alto  the  riiliii  of  the  ca«tlr.  ft>rinerly  btdotiginjt  to 
the  Dtikci  He  la  Trltiiotiillo.  'Mic  }K'at.mlry  of  the 
Bri|tlilv>uth>HMl  wear  winter  cln:ik«  of  gr»at.»kiiif.  whk-b. 
with  cotton  ho'terj’,  tail  cloth,  Qanneli,  l.-ather,  and 
barreU  are  ammig  the  principal  artirlea  Tnanuf4Cture<l 
in  Vilfc.  Wax,  honev.  and  cwitharidi't  are  here  coimi- 
drrable  articlet  of  tratle,  and  the  town  hai  no  fewer  than 
annual  fairs.  Savarjr.  the  trareUrr,  was  a native  of 
Viirc.  where  he  first  saw  the  light  In  1740.  {Hugo,  art. 

I'tr/iiifU".) 

VITH Y-LK-KHANCOl^i.  a town  of  France,  Hep. 
Marne,  cap.  afftnJ..  on  the  Mante.  20  m.  S S.K.  (dia- 
k>n».  Pop.,  in  l'‘3b.  ex.  c*»min.  O.fdiJ.  !»  square  »ha|x-d. 
anH  is  fnclOM-d  by  earth  ramparts,  anH  h-utlons,  outside 
which  it  a ds-ep  iiiuat.  It  U tolerably  well  laid  otit ; and 
though  most  of  Its  h<Hi»r*  are  old  and  uitpreposicssing. 
it  has  a good  many  new  buildings  erected  since  the  pe.tce. 
Its  cimrch,  an  edifice  in  the  i^>rlnthian  and  (‘omfNisite 
styk-s,  wf.*u  the  e.i(li<*sl  of  any  consequence  Iniilt  al^er  the 
restoration  of  the  arts,  m the  time  of  Francis  I-.  under 
whom  tlii«  town  was  founded.  Vitiy  has  a good  public 
hall  and  theatre,  and  agrecaldc  public  walks,  with  some 
manufactiires  of  cotton  yarn  and  hoiicry,  hats,  leather, 
Ac.  (f/ugu;  iJiri.  (<Vog. j-  4*"-) 

Vl'l'TOUlA  (Npan.  fiii'tia),  a town  of  Spain  In 
Biscay,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  high  road  iM'twetm  Jiurpo# 
and  llasunne.  fin  m.  N.W.  the  former.  Pop.  estimale>i 
by  Miruno  at  It  consist*  of  an  old  and  a new 

town,  very  dincrnil  in  appearance  ; the  latter  being  clean 
and  handsomi*.  w^h^e  tnc  former  is  quite  the  contrary, 
i'he  Plaza  S’ut-ra.  a square,  which,  according  to  Inglii, 

U little  inferiur  to  tlie  Ptare  IVmforae  in  Paris,  Itai 
arcades  at  its  sides,  tinder  which  arc  very  gmol  shops: 
the  S.  side  Is  occiipkxl  by  the  town  hall,  and  the  area 
•erves  for  a market  place.  The  hall  of  the  lliscayan 
Hocirtr,  orphan  asylum,  and  gviicral  hospital  arc  among 
the  principal  ctlitires.  V'Utorla  has  a ciiiicgiate  and  four 
par.  churches,  six  conventual  rsUbbshinntts.  a school  of 
design,  public  library,  cabinet  of  coins  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities. post. house.  Ac.  Its  niamif.-irttires  cnniprisc 
chairs  and  cabinet  furniture,  cupfier  utensils,  earthen- 
ware, cutlery,  linens,  Ac.,  and  being  one  of  the  principal 
nitreiMtis  for  the  trade  tietwivn  N'atarrc  and  Old  Castile, 
and  the  ports  of  .St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  it  has  a con- 
siderable traffic  in  iron.  wool,  wouilen  and  siik  fabrics, 
articles  of  riothing,  and  mionial  produce.  In  modern 
times,  V’ittoria  is  faniniis  for  the  d«*risivr  victory  gainet] 
in  its  vicinity,  i>n  the  2litof  June.  In|3.  by  the  Angln- 
S)antsh  army,  under  the  l>uke  of  Wellington,  over  a 
I'reiich  anny’cointuaiiHixl  by  King  Joseph  and  M.-vrshal 
Juurdau.  'Innugli  the  loss  of  im.ii  in  the  K-sltle  was 
nearly  equal,  the  i'reiicli  were  t<>t.-tlly  «l'-fi-.-<r<<d,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  artillery,  luggage,  Hmiminitton,  au>t  trea- 
sure. and  olill'tixi  to  ir:ike  a rapid  retreat  arn»*s  the 
Pyrenees;  Ud*  battle  having  all  Ixit  anmhitated  their 
g^er  In  Spain.  (.YnBicr’s  PenintMiar  IFor,  v.  &64— 

VIZ.'knAPATAM.  a sea-port  town  of  British  India, 
presid.  Madras,  coast  of  Coromandc-I,  cap.  of  a district 
of  same  name,  in  the  N.  Circars,  at  the  mouth  of  a small 
river,  lal.  4’P  M”  N . long.  H.7  K.  It  is  not  a 
place  of  any  strength,  its  oiilv  dcfi-tiiive  works  IM-Ing  a 
thick  wall  inclosing  the  Zitluh  c«surt  house,  hospital, 
other  Kuro|)can  btiUdiiivs,  niul  a liasar  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  barrai  ks  ami  other  public  eilifices  arc 
oiitlide  this  wall.  A gotnl  many  wHl-biillt  houses  stretch 
along  the  shore;  but  the  great  insalubrity  of  the  town 
ha*  driven  most  of  the  firmer  Kiimpean  resident*  to 
Waltirr,  a village  at  some  litUc  distAiicc.  ( Hamtllon's  Ji. 

J.  Cazrttrrr- ) 

VI. .\DIMIR.  a government  of  European  Kusila.be- 
tween  the  44th  and  .17tli  degt.  of  N.  lat..  and  the  :i!Sth  and 
43d  uf  K.  long.,  ti.iviiig  N.  Jaroslavl  nml  Ko'troma,  K. 
Nijni  Stivgoroti.  W.  Tver,  and  S.  Moscow.  liliUsan,  and 
Tambof.  Area  estimated  at  l7,r»Wi*q.  m.  Pop.  In  likta, 
1.I33.2U0.  Surface  almost  a level  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  the  principal  being  tnc  Oka  in  the  E.,  the 
Wolga  in  the  W..  and  tnc  KHazma.  a tributary  of  the 
Oka,  ill  the  centre;  all  of  which  have,  more  or  Ics?,  a 
N.K.  cour^ie.  Tim  soil  is  itol  generally  fertile,  and  a 
large  }>art  of  (ho  guvernment  is  covered  witii  furests, 
marshes,  poeds,  and  heaths.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  summer 
and  winter  wheat,  millet.  {H-asc,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
grown  ; but  the  crops  of  corn  are  tiisufbnent  for  the  cud- 
•umiKlon.  The  gardens  and  orchards  are  pretty  flume, 
rous  and  well  atten<led  to ; and  Vladimir  is  famous  for 
lU  cherrim  anti  apple*.  A good  many  cucumbers  and 
som«  hi'p*  are  r.me»l.  Cattle  rearlna  Is  a spcondary 
biuinas s.  and  it  far  bcliiiKl.  The  forest*  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent. timse  belonging  to  the  crtiwn  alone  covering  about 
ouv  uiiith  |Hsrt  uf  ttic  cutlrc  surface.  Exlcuslvo  and  vaiu- 
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able  beds  of  Iron  ore  have  been  found  in  the  forest  of 
Moiirom  ; and  at  Visa,  on  the  Oka,  are  some  of  the  must 
extensive  iron-works  in  Kuasia.  {ImoJI'm  Hussia,  IL 
3'il— 323.)  The  poverty  of  the  *011.  and  other  concurring 
cirrumstaners.  have  turned  the  attention  id*  the  iiihabs. 
towards  manufactures,  which  appear  to  have  succeeded 
Ivetter  In  this  (li.an  iu  ino«l  other  Kussi.oii  goveniineuts. 
In  InIU.  the  manufacturing  rttablisbructits  in  theguscni- 
mrnt  imiplnyed  4h.176  workmen.  The  c/»Uon  manufac- 
ture. which  t«  hy  far  the  most  extensive,  is  principally 
carried  on  at  f’houia  and  Ivanova,  where  it  employ*^  in 
IS.filS  looms,  and  24,247  work-people.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  this  and  other  branches  of  industry 
have  rapidly  increased  in  the  interval;  for  the  official  r«- 
turns  show  that,  in  Ik39,  3i5  factories  aflurded  empior- 
ment  tu  H3.G.S4  wurk-ucH>ple,  being  little  short  of  double 
the  tmmlier  employed  in  the  government  In  |e3U!  'Ilie 
manufacture  c>f  w<x>llen  and  linen  is  of  less  import- 
ance; but  about  hands  are  employed  in  iron 

foundries;  and  ilmut  1,30(1  in  glass  and  cryital  works, 
exclusive  of  those  vmployt^l  in  tlie  production  of  leather, 
earthenware,  Ac.  I'he  various  product*  uf  the  gorem- 
inenl  are  sent  down  the  KHazma  and  Oka,  or  else  to 
M oicnw,  by  means  of  Und  carriage.  Com,  entton-twist, 
and  flax  from  the  neighbouring  govcmmenls  of  Kos- 
troma, JarnsUvl,  ami  Nijnl  Novgorod,  are  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  im;M>rt.  Vladimir  U divided  into  13  districts; 
chief  towns,  Vladimir,  the  cap.,  ChouLa,  and  Mourom. 
Total  ptitdk  revenue  fUtuut  4,<<(K>,(ki(1  roubles. 

\'L\Pt.wiH.  a tuwu  of  F.uroj>ean  Itusti.x,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  near  the  KHazma,  and  on  one  of  its 
small  tributaries,  1 in  m.  E.  by  N M<i<e«)w  ; lat.  id''  7' AV' 
N.,  long.  40^  'i\‘  4.V'  F..  Fop.  estimated  at  7.UtiO.  (/’wz- 
tart. ) v’lailimlr  nccupies  a site  rather  more  elevated  than 
the  rest  of  its  goveninieut-  it  is  •iirroundcd  by  a ditch 
and  earth  rampart,  aixl  like  almo*t  all  the  anciroi  towns 
of  Russia  it  divided  into  3 portions.  Iu  principal  street 
Is  long, wide,  and  lined  with  hou»es,  of  woikI  nnU  stone  iti- 
tennixed-  The  cross  streets  arc  mostly  mean.  'I’he  prin- 
cipol  structure  is  the  ratiu*dral  of  the  Assuniptiou,  a 
square  edifice,  surmounted  by  5 domes,  and  richly  orna- 
mented Inside,  though  much  less  magnitii'enl  than  for- 
merly. There  are  about  a dozen  other  churches.  The 
former  nalitce  of  the  archbishop  now  s^uves  for  a semi- 
nary. The  governor’s  house,  court-house,  gymnasiiiui, 
a nunnery,  Ac.,  are  brick  eilifices.  Vladimir  is  not  con- 
sidered a wealthy  town  or  a priiici|val  emporium,  owing 
partly  to  its  distance  from  any  large  navigable  river,  aivu 
partly  to  the  proximity  of  Moscow.  Being,  however,  on 
the  great  road  to  the  fairs  of  Nijni  Novgrirod  and  Irbit, 
,-vnd  on  the  grand  line  of  communication  lietween  itu*sia 
and  Siberia,  it  often  presents  a busy  and  cheerful  asiw-ct. 
Some  of  Hi  inhabs.  are  occupied  in  making  Uneu  cloths 
and  leather;  and  many  others  In  the  rullivatioii  of  fruit. 
|tnrticularly  cherries,  which  are  grown  in  great  quantities 
In  the  ncighlMmrhiHxi.  The  Kra  of  Its  foundsttou  is  un- 
certain ; some  authors  pl.ice  it  in  (he  iuth,  and  others  in 
the  12th  crnuiry.  Vta«limlr  was,  however,  iho  cap.  of 
the  Crand  Jiuchy  of  Russia  from  11.47  till  when  (hat 
dutimtinn  vrnv  transH  rred  to  Moscow.  (LydCt  Trar.  rw 
Rtttiia  ; Piy$iatl  i Schmlzirr.iff.) 

VOdjfiFBA,  a town  ol  N.  ItAiy,  Sardinian  Horn.,  dir. 
Alcsiandna.  cap.  prov.,  on  (he  St  itTora.  21  m.  E.  by  N. 
Aicsiandiia.  Top.,  in  tHSH.  K),7(z>.  It  is  well  biuft.  is 
surroundixl  by  walls,  has  a g»o>l  market  plat'e,  a roag- 
iiiticent  collegiate  chunh,  a JwuiU’  college,  M-veral 
monaslenes.  Urge  barracks,  and  a go>>tl  hospital.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a governor,  aud  the  S4*<vt  of  a proviucUl 
court  of  Justice : it  hav  an  aclivo  trade  lu  corn,  wiiie,  and 
silk.  {HamfwIiU, 

VOI.C.ASU.  Arc  IdPMU  Islaniis. 

VOl.IIVNlA,  a gov.  ot  Fiirooran  Russia,  formerly 
comprised  in  the  king«l.  of  Hoiand;  princi{>ally  Iwlween 
(he  Aoth  and  >‘<2il  deg*. of  N.  lat.,  and  (he  24th  and  Tilth  of 
H-  long.,  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  govs,  of  Crodiio.  and 
Minsk.  K.  ami  S.K.  Kief.  S.  l'o<loUa,  S.W.  Austriait 
I'olaiul,  and  W.  (he  pal.iiinate  of  Lubilii.  .Area  esti- 
mated at  22,740  sq.  m.  Top.,  in  Ih3M,  1,314. IiX).  It  is  in 
general  an  undubiting  plain  ; an.l  (he  hills,  which  aro 
the  last  ramiflcationi  of  the  Cariwthians,  (hough  they 
no  where  rise  to  300  ft.  above  the  sea.  give  an  agreeable 
v.trlcty  to  the  scenery.  'Hie  Bug  rises  in  this  prov. : 
the  oiner  principal  rirers  ore  the  htyr,  Uorync,  Ac.,  Irl- 
btiUrtes  of  the  FripetZ.  Along  some  of  these  are 
extensive  marshes  aiui  beds  of  turf ; but  in  general 
the  land  it  very  fertile,  proiluclng.  at  .an  average,  a cou- 
siderable  lurpliit  of  c<»m  above  the  r(>ii>iuu}pti<m.  ,K 
gooil  deal  of  ll.ax  ami  hemp  is  alio  grown.  Agricul- 
ture is,  however,  not  more  advanced  than  in  the  rest  of 
Russian  Fotand,  and  the  gardens  and  orchards,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  are  much  neglected.  The  cU- 
male,  tnntigh  compnralivciy  mild.  U not  warm  wiough 
for  the  vine.  I'lie  forests  comprise  oak,  beivh,  lin- 
dens. fir*,  pini’*.  Ac.,  and  arc  very  exteiiiive,  though 
only  about  44,7>'>4  deciatiues  of  forest  laud  belong  to 
the  crown.  The  pastures  aro  vxcelli-til,  and  welt 
adapted  for  the  Catteuing  of  catUc  ; a good  many  sheep. 
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hoft*.  nntl  potUtry  »rc*  kept.  V««lhjnil*  l).ii  n brccil  of 
hortci  amaJk'r  than  the  fti'm'ralitjr  uf  tho»<>  uf  I'oijind. 
FUhing  1»  ail  occupation  uT  »omc  import.uir<’ ; liog'iron, 
tnllUitonM.  pottor’a  clajr,  nitre,  am)  flint  are  Hinotig  the 
mineral  producta.  Thmigh  agriculture  is  tlu*  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhahitanta,  the  manufacturing  in* 
dustrjr  of  Volhpiia  la  greater  than  tliat  of  most  other 
parts  of  Huaaian  I'uiaixl.  The  women,  almost  every* 
w here  spin  and  weave  dilTercnt  f.ibrics ; ami  leather, 
glass,  ami  earthenware,  (>apcr,  potash,  tar,  cliarcoai.  Are., 
are  generally  made.  Tne  principal  expurta  are,  how- 
ever, coni,  cattle,  hid«>«,  tlour.  wool.  wax.  honey,  and  ' 
other  rural  produce.  In  isar*,  the  value  of  the  exports 
wai  estimated  at  atimit  IS.lC'i.tMlO  roubles,  and  that  of 
the  Imports  .it  I.V07it.000  do.  The  trade  is  priiKipally 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  uf  whom  there  are  about  40.<na) 
ill  the  gov.  The  rest  of  the  p<jp.  consists  ofltusniaks.  : 
with  Holes  in  the  towns,  and  some  tirrat  llussuns, 
gypsies,  Tartars,  MoUlavinns,  and  Germans.  The 
rrili.ibttanti  arc  mn<tly  of  the  Greek,  or  united  church.  | 
Volhynia  Is  divided  into  111  districts;  prineip.il  town.  | 
Zitnmlr  or  Jitomir,  the  ntp.  A large  anuual  fair  is  held  . 
nl  Kastcr  at  lierditchef.  Hublic  eiliicaUun  appears  to  be 
less  Iwickward  in  this  than  in  most  of  Uie  Itiissian  | 
governments;  and  In  iil32.  besides  the  ffovernment 
priutitig-press,  tiiere  were  6 others,  and  a lithographic 
pmt,  Vnlhynl.«,  like  Hodolia,  is  subordinate  to  the 
military  govi-mor  of  Kief,  but  ia-onoof  the  Holiah  pro* 
Tlnccs,  which  preserves,  in  some  degree,  its  ancient 
Cfumtitutiou  and  laws.  {Scknitz/cr,  La  Ntusitj  Pouart, 
has  Kaitfrth;  Russian^,  !fC.) 

VOLOGDA,  the  larcest  government  of  Kuropean 
Russia,  after  that  of  Arciiangel.  between  the  .V(th  and 
Gtih  degs.  of  N.  lal..  and  the  3'*lh  and  fioth  of  K.  long., 
having  N.  Archangel,  W.  OhineU  and  Novgorod.  S. 
Jaroslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Viatka.  and  E.  the  Ourali.'in 
Mountains,  aepar.nting  it  from  Tobolsk.  Are.n  »tlmat«'d  \ 
at  upwards  of  «j.  m.  Hop.  In  1*CW,  r4r,.*'<kl.  Kx*  | 

ceiit  In  the  P..,  where  it  li  coveri-d  with  the  Ouralian  | 
mountain,  the  tiirface  generally  is  an  imdul.iting  plain,  > 
nimprls<‘<l  in  the  basin  of  the  N Dwina.  which  is  its  largest 
river.  Tfie  general  slojie  is  accordingly  to  the  N.W.  ] 
In  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  sod  is  fmilc,  but  elsewhere  It  is 
sandy  nr  thin,  and  the  greater  }>art  uf  the  surface  is  ' 
covered  with  marshes  and  forests  of  phie,  birch,  oak,  | 
ftc.  Though  the  climate  varies  with  the  situation,  it 
is.  speaking  generally,  very  severe;  it  Is  far.  however,  ' 
from  being  unhealthy,  and  instances  of  Iwgevity  arc  fre- 
quent The  grains  principally  cultivattHl  are  rye  and  , 
Iwirlcy ; but  the  priKiucc  of  corn  Is  insuillclcnt  i'or  the  , 
consumption.  Hemp.  flux,  and  hops  sucrcesl,  as  do  beans  j 
and  |)cas.  Catth*  nnd  horses  are  numerous  and  giMK) ; 
but  It  large  jiart  of  the  government  being  unornipti^  and  ; 
in  a state  of  nature.  Cite  ch.ase  nect'ivariiy  occupies  much  | 
attention.  The  forests,  vrhich  are  Its  principal  smirce  of  i 
wealth,  are  of  grc.vt  extent,  those  of  the  crown  only  co- 
vering 2!l,ftd>'.fxvl  dcciotinea  of  land.  Granite,  marble, 
salt,  flints,  copj^cr,  and  iron  are  all  otdained  in  Vo- 
log(i.x  In  It04,  there  were  1 14  manufacturing  establish- 
mcTiis,  principally  for  woollen  and  lIncD  fabrics,  soap. 
Irather,  potash,  ^ln<t  wares,  and  paiKT.  Distillation  it 
also  very  extensively  carried  on.  riirs,  tallow,  pitch, 
wooden  articles,  masts  and  timb«T.  tiirpmtme.  and  other 
raw  products  oro  the  great  articles  nf  rx|wrti  being 
sent,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  governments  of  Arch- 
angel and  Tob<»L«k,  The  |>op.  is  prlncijially  Riusian,  but 
include  some  Zyrians  nr  Surjans  of  Finnish  stock  ; and 
In  the  N.  are  some  wandering  Samoyotic  tribes.  Public 
instruction,  owing  to  the  thinness  o'f  the  pop.,  is  neces- 
sarily very  Umltesl ; but  It  has  been  materially  Increased 
of  late  years.  This  territory  Is  divicU'ii  into  10  districts : 
the  chief  towns  are  Voio^n,  the  rap.,  and  t'stlug* 
Veliki. 

Vologda,  a town  of  European  Russia,  rap.  of  the  above 
government,  near  its  S.W.  cxtremllv.  3.*>2  m.  K.  bv  S. 
Vrlersbiirg;  Ut.  l.V  3»"  N .long.  *ip  2IM.V'  P..  Hop. 
in  estimated  at  14,000.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  the  i 
river  Vnl.jgila,  and  is  sunpostHl  to  be  one  of  the  most  an-  I 
cictit  towns  In  Hussia.  Most  part  uf  its  houses  are  still  ; 
of  wood,  but  the  bnltdlngs  in  stone  are  increasing,  and  i 
seviTal  of  iw  churches  are  uf  tiiat  matcri.tl.  It  h.is  two  I 
rathtolraU.  one  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  i)t33.  The  pa*  I 
laces  of  the  archbishop  and  governor,  the  prison,  gym-  I 
nasium.  hospital,  various  astliims,  .and  an  cpissnipal  ' 
seminary,  are  cun<plcuotu  ('diiices.  Near  the  town  is  a 
famous  convent,  ftmnded  in  1371. 

Vologda  h.os  manufactures  of  snap,  pota.<h,  cordage, 
lieils,  .and  tallow  candies  ; for  which  last  It  is  famous 
over  all  the  N.  of  Russia.  Its  trade  is  couiiderahle. 
which  Is  principally  with  tlie  Haltlc,  Gi  rmary.  and  Eng- 
land ; and  also  with  SiiierU,  to  the  Ivuiitdaries  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  {Possari  ; tifrknitxlrr.^c.) 

VOLTEKU.A  (an  r«>Ai/err<f  J,  n tow  n of  central  Italy, 
in  Tuscany,  prov.  Pisa,  on  a »l<*rp  hill  near  a small  tribu* 
Uryof  the  (.'eclna,  3.1  m.  .S.W.  rUirence.  Pop.,  Iiirludiiig 
Its  subiirlrs,  about  G.tXXi.  it  ha«  a citadel,  iiuw  usi>d  as  n 
state  prison ; a buspttal,  a cuihcdral,  and  many  other 
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I churches ; a very  tolerable  inn,  a large  aoci  flno  town* 
I hall,  a thentro,  a Piarist  cullcge,  luid  n srmiiMry.  Its 
Inhabs.are  principally  ogriciiliurtsls,  hut  a few  of  them 
' are  engAgesl  in  the  manufacture  uf  earthenware  vases  and 
I plaster  figures. 

Even  If  wo  had  not  the  express  authority  of  Dion.  Ha- 
licarnassus. (ill.  .M.),  for  assigning  to  Volterraa  place 
among  the  12  principal  cities  uf  ancient  Etruria,  the  rx* 
tent  uf  its  remains.  Us  massive  walls,  vast  sepulchral 
chambt'rs.  and  numerous  objects  of  Etruscan  art.  would 
alone  lufflce  to  show  its  antique  itilcudutir  and  Import- 
ance, and  claim  for  it  that  rank.  Its  wails  were  formed, 
as  may  yet  t»e  s*?eii,  of  huge  massive  stones  piled  on  each 
other  without  cement;  and  thHr  circuit,  which  is  still 
distinctly  marketl,  embraced  a circumference  of  between 
3 and  4 m.  {Cramrr's  Anc.  tfalt/.  I.  iH.’i.)  'J'wo  of  lU 
original  gates  are  still  in  existence:  one.  called  the  Gate 
of  ricrculcs.  consisting  of  2 arriirs.  is  in  a very  iierfcrt 
state,  and  the  other  Ie.uU  to  on  ancient  Etruscan  burial 
ground,  in  which  are  some  rcmarkablo  tombs.  L’nder 
the  Humans  it  was  a ctdoiiy  and  a miinicipliim,  and  the 
walls  of  the  modern  town.  2 m.  in  circuit,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  cmt»rror  Olho,  and  are  still  in 
gofxl  preservation.  There  are  several  other  Roman  an- 
tiquities, Including  a pitritsa  and  wliat  are  called  thn 
b.iths  of  Utho.  V’olterra  has  also  a nubile  museum,  cun* 
taining  numerous  remains  ofamiqiiUy  discovcrc-d  in  tho 
neiglibourhood.  Hersius,  the  satirist,  is  aenernny  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  a native  of  Vedterra,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  born  a.u.  S4,  (liampoldi  i Crtimcr's  Amc. 
Italy,  tfC  ) 

\'t)Ii<)NEJK.  or  WOnONETZ.  agov.  of  European 
Russut  between  lat.  4hO40  and  A3 N..  and  3K^  and  4;^  E. 
long.  ; having  N.  the  govs.  Riatan  and  Tatnbof ; K.  S.i* 
rjtuf  and  the  territory  of  the  Don  t'o'sacks  ; .S.  the  latter 
and  the  gov.  of  Kk.ats‘rino)>laf ; and  W.  KharkutT,  Kotirsk, 
and  Orlof.  Area  cslitoatiHl  at  2^.700  mj,  m,  Pop.,  in 
WPt.  I.a(i7.2<i(i.  Surhire  iiiidulatiiig,  and  soil  in  general 
gcxid  : this  lieing.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  productive 
govs,  in  the  empire.  Principal  rivers,  the  Don  and  some 
of  its  tributaries.  Climate  cuiii]>ar.ilivrly  mild;  the 
rivers  being  c\>vrrod  with  lee  for  only  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  gov.  prodiiHng  most  of  the 
prcxlucls  nf  temperate  clim.Hrs.  Of  deciatinca 

(1  deciat  ws  3 7 acre's)  comprised  in  the  guv.,  tlie  arable 
l.xnds  have  Ihhui  estimated  to  Inchnle  2.711,(00,  paiture 
lands,  2,it|H.uOO  do.,  and  forests,  620,7>Vi  do.  In  grmd 
years  a surplus  is  raise'll  of  about  1.^00,000  chetwrrts  of 
corn  beyond  the  homo  consumption.  Resides  « iicat, 
pease,  and  beaus,  popples,  tubneVo.  hemp,  and  flax  are 
grown  ; nnd.  In  the  gardens,  melons,  cin-umbers.  onions. 
tic.,  in  large  quantities.  Water  melons.  Imleiti.  arrruUl. 
vatcHl  for  tho  m.irkris  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  being 
planted  in  opc'n  fields  covering  whole  acres  of  l.md.  In 
some  parts  ratios  nnd  reeds  are  used  for  fuel,  but  in  gene- 
ral the  forests  furnish  a surtlcient  supply  of  flrc-wnnd. 
Oaks  are  numerous  and  luxuriant;  pine  woods  are  few. 
In  1(02.  the  cattle  lii  the  gov.  were  evtimntc'd  at  .S5l).ri00 
ht'ad  ; the  sheep  at  nearly  a million,  and  1 1 ,6((0  horses  were 
ke|)t  in  h3  studs.  Honey  is  an  important  product.  Iron, 
limestone,  and  snU|>etre  arc  among  the  minerals.  Mami- 
larturrsof  coarse  woollens  aiut  other  f.ibrict  are  rapidly 
increasing,  having  mure  than  doubled  between  IH21 
and  IHS.").  Tlip  miraber  of  distilleries  decrease<t  during 
the  same  perhxJ ; but  wc  are  not  aware  wlicther  the  pro- 
duction of  spirits  has  iindcrcone  any  corresponding  do- 
creaic.  The  exports  from  the  gov.  consist  principally  of 
com.  cattle,  skins,  honey  and  wax,  fruits,  Ac. 

This  gov.  is  divided  into  |2  districts:  chief  town,  V<v 
rooeje.  the  cap.  Excejit  acniouy  of  Germaiu  near  Ostro- 
gnjuk  and  some  gypsies,  the  |iop.  consists  in  the  .S.  of 
tiossacks  and  White  Russians,  in  the  N.  of  Great 
Russi.ms.  Voroneje  it  under  iIk>  same  gnvemor-gencrnl 
with  Kl'Otan,  Orel.  Tambof.  and  Saratuf.  'llie  total 
revenue  of  the  crown  from  this  gov.  amounts  to  about 
15,000.000  roubles. 

VonoNEJi:.  a town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above  gt'v., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  nc-ar  its  confluence  w Uh  the 
Don.  and  21>0  m.  S.S.K.  Moscow.  Pup.  I(«.ft00.  (i*i»s#or/.) 
It  stands  on  a steep  height,  and  might  easily  be  remlcrcd 
a fortress  nf  tome  str*>ngth.  as  it  is  not  commanded  by 
any  other  hill,  nml  is  partly  surrounded  by  a marsh  for 
several  months  of  the  year.  It  consists  of  three  portions, 
the  upper  town,  lower  town,  and  suburbs.  “ It  has  some 
spacious  streets,  but  a groat  many  which  arc  very  meou: 
the  sulnirbs  arc  as  black  and  gloomy  as  a eountrr  village. 
The  prindp,al  street  has  a noble  appearance.  Its  sides 
ht'ing  lined  with  massy  and  handsome  edifices,  many  of 
them  the  property  of  the  crown,  as  the  governor’s  and 
vlce-gnvcrnor's  houses,  the  trtbmials.  post-oflicr,  com- 
missari.xt  academy.  Ac.  'I'he  Moscow  (Mosknvkaya) 
street  is  also  very  fine,  and  in  it  are  the  archbishop's 
palace,  with  an  aiijolnmg  cathedral.  The  shops,  or 
basaars,  arc  very  respecUble.”  thyulCs  Trnv.  11.303.) 

Voroneje  has  IM  stone  churches,  2 convents.  ,in  ex- 
change or  austinoi-dvuT,  for  the  warehousing,  ex- 
hibition, ano  solo  of  inercliandlsc,  on  episcopal  semi- 
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lurr,  whool*  for  the  rhildren  of  the  clerry,  milltJU7.  ! 
ri*il  cmployri,  and  ritiaent,  a ho«|>ilal  mr  310  «W'k  i 
mt^itnrjr  orphan  aayluir,  Ac.  It  )»  one  of  the 
!«•■»(  dcMirUhtiig  toirtu  in  the  S,  of  Kutoia;  and  iU 
mcrclianta  carry  on  a lucrative  trade  with  the  Hlark  Sea. 
Crime*,  ami  Turkey,  and  travel  annually  to  Toladik,  to 
buy  fun.  w hlch  thcv  ailrrwardyi  take  to  the  y:tea(  Cerman 
fairs.  The  town  na»  aI«o  aome  aoap.  tallow,  leather 
and  woollen  cloth  f.ictorie«.  It  is  iiipposrd  to  amonit 
the  oldest  Kussiau  towns,  and  is  spoken  of  at  ealstinit  in 
the  liili  century.  Here  F>*tcr  the  Great  bstllt  a palace, 
and  rtlab1lsh{.<d  a dock-yard,  arsenal,  Ac.  ; but  the  Utter 
«'<iUhhshnienti  were  afterwards  removed  suecesiiveU'  to  , 
Uslea,  Tavrof,  and  Kottof;  and  nearly  all  trart'softhc  j 
pala<-e  and  mairasines  have  been  oliHti'ratcd  by  the  fre-  j 

5uent  tires  which  the  town  has  since sulferi'd.  ( SckniltUr,  i 
ui  Vottarii  i.jfaifs  Traf.tn  HuMia,  J^c.)  { 

VOStiFS,  a dep.  of  Kratioe,  reg.  N.  K , princit>.allr  ' 
lietwef'ii  the  tao  and  of  N.  Ut..  and  the  5-^  ami  7|^  I 
of  K.  long.,  having  N.  the  dr-ps.  Meurihe  and  .Meate.  ' 
K.  lire  itip.  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Haulc>S.ifMie,  and  W.  I 
H.iute- Marne.  Are*.  .ViA.iNa  hectares.  Top..  In  j 

This  dep.  derives  Its  name  fn»m  the  Vt.sges  ^ 
(Germ.  mounuins.  achaiii  which  extends  |ia.  : 

rallel  with  the  Rhine,  separating  the  deps.  of  Haute  ami  , 
ll.i'k'Khin  on  the  K.  from  thmu'  of  Haute-Sahne.  Vosge*.  I 
and  Meurthe  on  the  \V..  stretching  also  into  Rhenisii  j 
liavaru.  and  terminating  toahe  N.K.  in  Mmit  Tonnerre.  I 
These  iniHinUlns  usii-ally  rise  iwtwem  and  6,<«(0  1 

fi-et  aI>ove  the  sea,  atsd  tneir  summits  are  covered  with  ! 
fiMW  for  moat  part  of  the  year.  ']  hey  send  off  a remark- 
able continuation,  the  Fauciiies  mouniaini.  K.  and  W. 
throngli  this  dep.,  by  the  ramiflcatlont  of  which  nearly  Its 
w bole  siirfai'e  is  covered.  The  Moselle,  Meiise.  Meurthe, 
Madon,  Saone,  Ac  . rise  In  this  dep..  all  of  wrhtcb.  except 
tlie.Saone.  have  a N.  course.  Small  lakes  are  numerous. 
The  arable  land,  which  is  said  to  comprise  'i44,745  hec- 
tan>s.  is  not  generally  fertile;  the  meadows  comprise 
7<>.:i30  hectares;  woods.  Tili.474  hectares;  and  heaths, 
wattes,  Ac.,3(j.M0  hectares.  In  a p«>rlion  of  the  dep. 
railed  **the  plain,”  to  the  W.  of  I'piivd,  agriculture 
is  said  hy  Hugo  to  be  nretty  well  advanretL  'I'he  land  is 
divided  into  wry  small  properties  ; so  much  so,  that  in 
IS  t^.  of  properties  snhject  to  the  eorUrib./oucih'e, 

h7.^  lO  were  assessed  at  lest  than  .S  francs,  and  only  43  at 
I.Oio  francs  or  upwards.  In  ls35.  the  protinre  of  com.  ; 
princi{Mlly  oats,  wheat,  and  rre,  was  estimated  at  less  i 
than  'ZOOU.OOO  hcctniitrcs,  and  ine  pototoe  crop  w.\s  about 
at  mucli.  The  rearing  of  stock  is  the  most  lin|>ortant 
branch  of  husbandry,  and  a greater  number  of  cattle  are 
kept  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  N.K.  deps. ; in  In30, 
they  were  reckoned  at  about  140.000  lirad.  Sheep  are 
mm'h  lets  numerous,  and  the  annual  prmluce  of  wool  It 
said  by  Hiigvt  not  to  exceed  4S.(kir>  kiiogr.  The  animal  \ 
prmiuce  of  I'hfH'se  miw  be  aliout  kilogr.  ; and  that  j 

of  wine  (of  very  Indifieienc  quality)  nlxmt  ^.'■U.lOn  liecto*  i 
litres;  about  ISQ.OOO  kilogr.  of  hops  arc  amuially  sent  [ 
to  Paris.  Cherries  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  (he  i 
dep.  it  famous  fur  its  kirtekenfroitfr.  A gocwl  many  ! 
liogs  are  faileiird  in  the  mountains.  The  forettt  abound  . 
ill  good  fir  imiber,  great  qiunlltii'S  of  wliieit  are  doattnl 
tiowii  tlie  rivers,  at  deals  and  rough  timlicr.  Iron  is  llie 
chief  mineral  product;  but  it  •iso  prudui-es  cual.  argen- 
liferuiis  lead,  copper,  manganese,  granite,  marble, 
porphyry.  Ac.,  though  many  of  these  resources  are  much 
ncgWced.  The  mamifacture  of  steel  and  iron  giHtds  hold 
the  rirst  rank.  Knives  and  forks  arc  mode  at  Bruj^res  ; 
iKiyonets,  Ac.,  at  Sionne,  and  nails  at  Neufchateaii ; plate 
iron  Is  in.-idR  in  large  quantities  at  variuiu  places  ; and  i 
FlorohiKrcs  is  famous  for  its  cutlery.  Cotton  stuffs  are 
made  in  llic  arrmids.  of  Remircmuiit  and  St.  1)14*.  [.ace, 
musical  Instruments,  liarreU,  and  woisdeii  shoes  are  con-  | 
sidcrable  articles  of  manufacture;  and  there  arc  various 
glass  and  marble  works,  lanneries,  breweries,  Ac.  V<»gcs 
It  divided  into  ft  arronds. ; chief  piwiis.  Kpiual,  the  cofi. ; . 
Mirecourt.  Neufehateau.  Ibunlrcmonl,  m>d  St.  Die.  It 
sends  ft  inemi.  to  the  Ch  of  Dep.  Numiier  of  elesdors,  , 
in  1H.3H..TJ.  *Jb9.  Total  public  revcmuc.  Ia31,  7.H>6.Ni7 
francs.  (/fa(gu,  Art.  Voigr$  ; French  Tabic*,  kic.)  ' 


w. 

WAAL,  a river  of  the  Ihcrlaiid*.  trf  RtllUK. 

WAOHAM,  a village  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
country  Iwlow  the  Enns,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Uoss- 
bach.  II  m.  N.K.  Vienna.  'lids  vilUnge  is  celebrated  iu  , 
military  hlstnw  for  the  great  battle  fought  In  ill  vicinity, 
on  the  fith  of  July,  IWd.  by  the  grand  French  amiy  under 
KafioUum.and  the  Auvtrlausundcr  the  Archduke  I'harlcs. 
The  former  gained  a complete  victory;  the  .Austrians 
lost  alxive  ‘jo.ObU  men  t.iken  prisoners,  bt'sides  a vast 
numtrer  killed  and  wouudeai.  This  ereat  vi«  ti>ry  led  to  , 
an  armlfllce  foUovrcd  hy  tl»o  treaty  of  Schienbruti.  j 

\V  AKKFI  Kl.i).  .1  pari.  Ivor.,  market-town,  ainl  par.  of  ' 
Rngl.tnd,  \V.  Riding,  cu.  Vuik,  lower  div.  of  Agbrigg,  j 


weapont.  Aghriggand  Morlcy.nn  the  Colder,  30  m.  S.  W. 
York,  and  U m.  S I,ecds.  Area  of  par-,  comprislne  the 
townships  <if  Wakefield,  iltAnley.rum*\Vrenl)n>rtie, 
Alverlhorpc-with-Thomes.  and  the  cbapelryof  Horbury, 
acres.  Fop.,  in  l<<3l.  34,.''>38  ; io  |hI1.  W.321.  The 
pari,  bor.,  however,  inchidesonly  the  township  of  Wake- 
field in  |K41,  13,777).  with  small  portions  of  Alver- 
thorpe  and  Stanley.  'I'he  town  is  sitiialesl  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  here  crosses!  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches.  It  is  well  built,  tire 
houses  being  mostly  of  brick ; streets  spacious  and  regular, 

Cved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  and  since  Ut3b,  the  town  hat 
eii  plentifully  suppli^  with  pure  water  by  the  W. 
Waterworks  t!ompany.  The  market-place  is  small,  but 
is  well  supplied  with  butchers'  meat,  fruit,  vegeubies, aiid 
otiMT  arlloU*!. 

3Vak«'fjeld  is  one  of  the  principal  country  com  markets 
in  England  ; and  the  new  com  exchange  at  the  head  of 
\Vestg,i!e  is  iu  all  re«i>ects  suitable  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  fmjMirtani  Imiincss  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  On 
the  S.W.  side  of  Wakctield  township  the  buildings  ail- 
vance  in  a ctHilinmms  sln-et  intotliat  of  AIverthor|re, 
now  embodied  in  the  pari.  Ivor. ; and  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  luwn.  and  in  htanley  township,  are  a gniat  many 
buildings  kuowii  by  the  ii.sme  of  Hast  Moor,  wliich  also 
funn  part  of  thclwir.,  which  farther  comprises  the  small 
village  of  Thornes  on  the  S.  The  l«tcr.  In  fact,  is  con- 
nerird  with  the  town  br  an  almost  omtinuous  line  of 
hiHiM-s  and  wnrehoiiies.  {lioMndnnf  Hefhirt.)  Theparish 
church  of  All  Saints  is  a handsome  edifice  of  English 
architecture,  I.Wlft.  in  length,  and  Gbft.  in  widili.  fosinded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Imt  retaining  few  of  its  an- 
cient features.  It  has  a square  tower,  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a spire.  !£t7  ft.  in  heigtit, 
said  to  be  the  higiiest  in  the  co.  The  living,  a virar.ign 
in  the  pft  of  the  crown,  is  worth  .M7/.  nett.  The  church 
of  Sc.  John,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  erected  in 
17H.\  was,  in  IKI.a,  rmdcrivl  par<>chiftl  jointly  with  All 
Saints  ; the  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  1n  the  gitt  of  lim 
vicar  of  Wakefield,  Is  worth  ! iHf.  a year.  In  1840,  Trinliy 
Church,  in  George  Street,  built tiy  subscription,  and  vest'd 
In  trustees,  under  theChurrh  Building  Acts,  was  lirrnsi  d 
for  public  worship  Here  is  alsna  Rom.  Calh.  chapel.  14 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  *4  for  Wrsleyans,  ami 
idhers  for  Friends,  Frlmltlvr  Methmlists,  rntlanaiis.  ami 
Baplisls.  In  the  centre  of  the  briilge.  projecting  from  Its 
E.  side,  is  a richly  ornamented  Gothic  chapel,  30  fei-t  In 
length  liy  '44  In  breadth,  ivelieved  Co  have  hc«m  founded 
by  Kilward  III.;  but  rebuilt  and  decorated  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  to  roimnemurate  the  death  of  his  father, 
Rieltnrd,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  partisans  at  the  liattle  of 
N\'aket]eld.  But  iquautum  mwfu/ttjif  )this  fine  old  build- 
ing has  latterly  b^n  dcnnd<*d  into  a counting-house. 
In  the  market  plat.*e  is  a Doric  cross  with  an  oy>en  culun- 
tiade  supporting  a dome,  and  containing  a small  m<>m 
in  whicn  the  stri'ct  commissioners  transact  business. 
The  music  saloon,  subscription  library  and  news  room  in 
Wood  btrect,  is  a handsome  building.  Here,  also,  is  a 
literary  and  philosophical  soelr>ty,  a mechanics*  institute, 
a masonic  lodge,  a theatre,  Ac.  'The  new  and  commo- 
dious corn  exchange,  at  tlie  top  of  Westgate,  coutains. 
exclusive  of  the  exchaugo  and  several  offices  and  sitops, 
a very  large  oss«'inbly-ro<Hn.  with  ante  rooms.  The 
building  called  the  Tammy  Hall,  for  the  exhihttion  atxl 
sale  of  w>K}Ueni.  has  long  been  occupieil  as  a worstitl 
manufactory.  The  free  gramm.vr-scnool,  founded  hy 
(jue<‘n  Klizaiw'th  In  IA'13,  and  since  enriched  by  rarioiu 
private  iMniefactiuns,  lias  a considoraiilr  income,  and  has 
long  enjoyed  a high  reputation.  It  is  o{>cn,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  the  sons  of  the  Inhahs.  rleslrmis  of  a classical 
education,  and  has  at  present  ( 18T4)  upwards  of  IfO  scho- 
lars. It  has  an  atloclied  writing  sehool,  and  4 exhihUiuns 
to  r.nmliridge.  and  I to  Oxford.  Some  very  diilinguislied 
(MTsonoges  have  been  eilurated  in  this  school,  among 
whom  may  b«  mentiofied  Dr.  John  Futter.  .Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  autbor  of  the  (Htpular  and  excellent  work 
on  Grecian  Antiquities,  a native  of  tlie  town  : Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  founder  of  the  library  at  Oxford  whicn  bears  his 
name,  also  a nativo  of  the  town  ; and  Dr.  Bentley,  tlie 
emlneiu  critic  and  scholar,  a native  of  OuU<m,  In  the 
vicinity.  The  grecn-ci>at  sclnxil,  founded  in  1707,  with 
, an  income  of  aimve  ftfiOf.  a year,  clothes  and  instructs 
ab^iut  7ft  Ivoys  ,-uid  ftO  girls ; and  among  <»thrr  scho<ds  is  a 
charity  school  for  ini  poor  l»ys  and  ftU  girls,  % national 
ich<K)fs  establislied  in  I>C14,  a school  of  industry,  a Lan- 
castrian and  several  Simd.vv  schools,  in  all  affording  in- 
struction to  nearly  a, tHkicbllilrcn.  The  proprietary  sclimd, 
opened  in  Kft.isa  line,  collegiab'-hvikitig  buliding.  m 
whirli  alwmt  700  pupils  receive  a clossieai  and  commeiclal 
education.  'I'he  West  Riding  Taniwrr  Lunatic  Aiylum. 
ereele'l  in  1^17,  1 m.  N.E.  of  the  town. is  a noble  budding 
capable  of  accomniodatlng  alMire  4tX)  patients.  A dis- 
pens.-iry  ami  fvverward  «asesta)di«heda  few  years  since; 

I and  there  are  well  emlovred  al<ns-httu*es  for  both  sexes. 

' Wakefield  had  formerly  an  extensive  manufacture  «»f 
wradlens  and  worsted  yarn,  hut  this,  owing  to  tho  suiter ior 
faclUlius  for  carry  lug  on  the  manufacture  onjuy  cd  by  other 
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nr  thrir  prnitcr  Attention  to  the  buttnetft.  hoi 
rrrally  derlii>eU  : »till,  hnwpvrr.  a considerable  busineis 
r«  cArritnl  uo  in  the  mnniifActure  of  ipinning  worsted  and 
tndrvinR  ; and  it  is  an  im[>ortant  mart,  not  mcreljr  for 
earn  hut  also  for  wool  and  cattle.  Great  quantities  of  wool 
are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
diipused  of  by  the  wool  factors ; Uie  cattle  fairs  held 
ef«Tf  fortnight  are  very  eaienilve : malting  is  also  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent ; and  there  is  a soap  work 
at  Walton,  in  the  vicinity,  which  produceil,  in  1H3U, 
I.I17..V17  lb«.  hard  soap.  The  coal  mines  Id  the  parisli 
enieloy  a great  man?  hands. 

Wakvheld,  thougn  in  an  Inland  situation,  communU 
cati-s  by  the  Aire  and  raider  Navignttuii  and  various 
canaUmith  Leeds.  Hull,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool ; and 
several  bnutrh  railways  U-ati  from  the  town  to  the  diffe* 
rent  collieries  in  (he  vicinity.  The  W.  Hiding  bank  of 
la'atham.  '1‘ew  and  t'o.,  ami  the  \\  akehcld  and  Barnsler 
hanking  Comiwnjr,  have  pstAliIishmenls  here.  The  North 
Midland  Kailwav  from  Le«^s  to  Dcrtn'  passes  by  Oaken- 
itiaw  ( Waketiela  station ),  U m.  S.K.  from  the  town  ; ami 
the  Lands  and  Manchester  Itailwiu’ passes  the  S.  end  of 
the  town.  The  sution  near  Kirkgatc  is  within  a 
short  distance,  on  the  town  side  of  the  bridge  orer  the 
('alder : but  the  most  lm|>ortaiit  station  is  at  Norman- 
bm,  .^m.  K.K.  from  the  town,  at  the  junction  of  the 
North  Midland,  Manchester  and  Leetls.  and  York  and 
North  Midland  Railways.  A verr  handsome  hotel  has 
bei‘n  erected  at  thiscentral  station  for  tlie  accnmmoilation 
of  passengers.  The  tow  n is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
constable  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Qmu^er  sessions 
are  held  in  the  court-house,  a handsome  editlce  in 
Wood  Istreet ; and  petty  srsiiuns  for  the  district  in  the 
CtMirt  House  every  Monday,  by  the  co.  magistrates.  A 
Court  fur  pettr  causes,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  un- 
der 51..  is  held  every  3 wes-ks  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor.  Here  is  also  the  W.  Uiulng  Register  Office; 
the  otHce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peore  ; and  the  Roils  Uffio* 
for  the  extensive  manor  of  Wakefield.  The  house  of 
correction  for  the  W*.  Riding  of  Yorkshire  It  at  Wake* 
field  ; it  is  built  on  an  Improved  plan,  and  comprises  u 
tread-mill.  307  cells,  sefiarate  yards,  a cha|K‘l,  &c.,  and  it 
DOW  (lb4'4)  about  to  be  considerably  Improved  and  en- 
larged. The  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  coarse 
cloth,  calicoes,  Ac.  The  Reform  Ail  conferred  on  W ake- 
field,  for  the  first  (Ime,  the  privilege  of  simding  a mcm. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors  in  IMI-Ci, 

At  the  a*ra  of  Domesday  Survey,  Wakefield,  with  its 
depwuiendes,  was  m the  handsof  ihecrnwn.  The  IwUle 
of  Wakefield,  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  on  the 
S4th  of  December  HGO,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
gainetl  by  the  LAncastrians  during  the  civil  wars:  the 
latter,  under  ()ueen  Margaret,  having  totally  defeated  the 
Yorkists  under  the  Duke  of  York,  w ho  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  M hose  son.  the  (£arl  of  Rutland,  was  assassinated  Im- 
mediately (hereafter.  In  l.'>M.  Wakefield  was  united  tothe 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  manor,  which  extends  for 
more  than  30  m.  W'.  of  the  town,  itrcluding  above  I.V 
towns,  riilages,  and  hamlets,  and  about  one  eighth  part 
of  the  entire  pop.  of  Yorkshire,  has  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  since  I7(k>,  and  was  det  iiol  l>y  the 
late  duke  to  his  son-in-law.  Walter  Sack  vile  Lane  Fox, 
Ksq.,  M.P.,  the  presetit  lx>rd  of  the  Manor.  Market  days, 
Fridays,  and  every  alternate  Wcilnetday,  for  cattle  and 
aheep.  Fairs.  July  4th  and  filh,  and  Nov.  Nth  ami 
I2lh,  for  horses,  cattle,  h.'irdware.  Ac,  (dflcw's  Vori- 
M/rc  ; Jiainrt'  Gaz.  and  Direct,  qf  York  ; Fart.  Hep$., 
and  Frimate  tn/ormaUtm.) 

W' ALCHRIIKN,  the  most  W*.  of  the  islands  of  Hol- 
land, prov.  Zealand,  between  the  K.  and  W.  Scheldt, 
having  on  the  W^  the  N.  sea,  or  Atlantic,  and  on  the  K. 
the  Narrow  Channel,  by  which  It  is  Si'parated  from  the 
isl.xnd  of  HeveUiid.  Middlebiirg.  the  cap.,  in  (he  centre 
of  the  Ul.-ind.  is  in  lat.  M"  3IK  fi"  N.,  long.  3^’  37'  30"  B. 
It  is  of  a compact  circular  shape  ; length.  K.  and  W., 
al>out  I J in.  ; greatest  breadth.  10  m.  Pop.  about  4.S,(MKI. 
'I'he  surface  is  quite  level,  ami  below  high  water  mark. 
Its  W.  si<b\  or  (hat  faring  the  N.sea,  is  defended  against 
Its  enrroachments  partly  and  prinrlpAlly  by  a line  ofsand- 
hills  or  dunes,  and  partly  (nt  W.  Capeile)  by  a very 
atrmig  dyke:  its  sides,  washed  by  the  R.and  W.  Scheldt, 
are  also  defended  i^  prodigious  dykes.  'Ihis  is  the  most 
fertile,  most  itopulous.  and  best  cultivated  of  all  the 
l>utcli  islands:  the  inhabs.are  mostly  In  easy  rirctim- 
atances;  and  besides  Middleburg,  the  cap.,  it  has  the 
towns  of  Flushing  .and  Vere,  and  several  flourishing  vil- 
lages. It  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  madder, 
C'msiderable  quantitii'S  of  the  last  IwHiig  sent  to  Kngland. 
‘i'he  climate,  though  nut  injurious  to  natives,  is  a)>t  to 
exercise  an  exceeitingly  unfavourable  InfloeiKC  over 
atraiigers.  This  was  strikingly  exempllfiial  in  the  result 
of  the  ill-fated  exnetlition  of  the  British  troops  to  Wal- 
chcren  under  (he  r'arl  of  Ciiatham  In  i'409:  a great  prf»- 
portinn  of  the  force  died  on  (ii«  spot  from  tlie  aiurkg  of  a 
malignant  marsh-fever ; while  many  of  those  who  sur- 
vived had  their  conitltutiotfs  shattered  for  ever.  (fj«o- 
grapkie  dc  ^ssscAtisf.  xlv.  140,  Fr.  cd. ; Viet.  Giog.,  ifc.) 
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WALURCK-PYRMONT.a  principality  of  W.  Her- 
many,  camsisllngortwo  separate  portluns,  the  most  south, 
rrly  and  princi|>al  of  wliirn  has  Prussian  Westplialia  on 
the  N.  ami  W.,  while  the  most  Northerly  and  smaller, 
including  the  town  of  Pyrmnnt  and  adjacent  territory. 
Is  almost  surroundM  by  LIpi'e  Deimold.  and  Hanover. 
Aggregate  area.  4Gii  »q.  in.  Pop.  in  I83H.  ■‘iti,4HU;  all 
Lutheraos,  except  about  fiOO  H.  Catholics  aiid.'>U(i  Jews. 
Surface  billy,  having  a mean  elevation  of  I.CCXI  feet  alxivc 
the  sea ; its  mean  annual  temp,  it  about  4b^°  Fah.  Both 
Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  belong  to  the  Ihuiu  of  the  Weser, 
their  principal  rivers  bi>ing  its  tributaries,  the  Bder.  Die- 
mel,  and  Emmer.  About  morgen  of  land,  or  nearly 

1 -3rd  part  of  the  surface  is  coveml  with  forests ; the  tret's 
being  principally  lioech  ami  oak.  It  prixliices  an  atleqiiate 
supply  of  corn  for  iiume  consumption,  with  potatoes,  fruit 
of  various  kinds,  aud  fl.'ix.  ('uttle-breeding  is  an  iiiqMirtaiit 
branch  of  industry,  and  within  the  last  W years  the  cattle 
have  iKxni  greatly  Impruvtxl  br  crossing  w ith  the  breeds  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Cuppt>r,  Iron,  salt,  alab.utcr. 
maride,  slates.  Ac  , are  r.^iscnl ; and  a Urge  proportion  of 
the  prince's  revenue  U derived  from  the  mineral  waters 
of  Pyrmont,  wliich  is  one  of  the  prineipal  spas  of  Ck'r- 
many.  MannUctures  unimixirtant : thosenf  iron  goods, 
which  were  formerly  considerable,  having,  of  late  years, 
greatly  decline*!:  at  present  the  principal  are  those  of 
linen  and  wcxfilen  stim«,  paper,  leather,  and  cotton  ho. 
tlery.  The  chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  corn,  cattle.  Iron, 
mineral  w.itcri,  and  a few  manufactured  articles. 

The  constitution  is  a limite*!  moriArchy,  the  diet  con- 
sisting of  |K  mems.  of  the  nobility,  13  representatives  of 
towns,  and  10  deputies  from  the  rural  districts.  The  diet 
has  the  voting  of  the  supplies,  Ac.,  tint  most  part  of  the 
public  business  is  rarrioii  ud  by  a romniittep  consisting 
of  three  mem  from  each  of  the  three  estates  con>|«>»lng 
(he  diet.  The  latter  and  the  committee  meet  oiu**.*  a 
year.  The  terriL  Is  divideft  into  5 districts.  Arolseii,  a 
town  of  7.0W  inhabs,  on  the  Aar.  a triliulary  of  tlic 
Dicmcl.is  the  cap.  and  seat  «rf  gov.;  Pyrini«nl.  on  the 
Bmmcr,  oneof  the  oldest  watering-places  in  Kuro]ie. 
with  about  3.nu0  nrsideiit  inhalti.,  is  the  other  principal 
town.  Total  public  revenue estim.^ted  .it  ‘i3n.(4K>rlx  dol- 
lars a year;  i»ublic  debt  do.  Wald.**k-l’yriiH>nt 

holds  the  '/.ith  place  in  the  Germ.  Ctmfed..  iiaving  one  vote 
in  the  full  diet,  and  one  in  the  committi'e  along  with  tlic 
principalities  of  Huhensolleni.  Reuss.  Lipp*'.  and  Liocii- 
tenstrin.  It  conirii'utes  51U  men  to  the  confederate  army. 
(Jiergkaus  ; lM>ut<-r  ¥.  / oMcrkttnrfe,  It.  ^c.) 

WALF.S.  .VtV  KNIJtANU  AND  WaIKS. 

^^'.\LKS^N’KW  .SOD fll'.  See  AisratUA  and  Svn- 
NEV.  It  appears  from  the  official  returns,  ti>at  the  pop. 
of  New  South  Wale*  amountetl,  in  l»*4|,  to  1'^,7'id,  hav- 
ing more  than  doubled  within  seven  years  1 This  extra- 
ordinary increase  is  prlnci|tally  to  bo  .ascribed  to  the  sti- 
mtiltis  given  of  Lite  vears  to  immigration. 

WALLACIHA  aiid  MOLDAVIA  (an.  Daria  Trams^ 
aipina).  two  contiguous  principalities  of  S.B.  Knrope, 
nominally  Included  in  Kiiropean  'I'urkey.  but  in  reality 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  They  lie  principally  ite- 
tween  the  44^  and  N.  lat..  and  the  ami  K. 
long.,  and  are  together  of  a crescent  sli.i|*e,  enclosing 
Transylvania  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  Wallachia  comprises 
the  S.,  and  Moldavia  the  F..  and  N.  parts  of  the  united 
territory  ; the  former,  from  the  \V.  round  to  the  S.K.,  is 
divided  from  I’ersta  and  BulgarU  by  the  l).-inube.  and  the 
latter  on  the  B.  and  N.  from  the  llessarnbla  by  the  Fruth. 
and  on  (be  N.W.  from  the  Bukowine  by  some  branches 
of  the  CarunthUns.  The  Screth  forms  the  principal  line 
of  scfMration  between  the  'J  pruvs.,  the  area,  pop.  Ac. 
of  which  areas  follow 
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The  two  principalities  have  each  their  own  peculiar 
government ; but  their  history  Is  so  intimately  cotme*  ted, 
and  the  forms  of  tbclr  respective  governments,  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  envtoms  of  their  inhabs.  have  al- 
ways l>eeii  to  much  alike,  that  both  may  be  test  noticed 
together. 

Fhpsieat  Geofirapkif  and  Prodmett.  — The  Carpa- 
thians, where  they  srparate  these  prors.  from  Transvl- 
vanla,  usually  vary  in  height  iH'twern  .l.bOO  and  ft, (^10 
feet,  though  tome  summits  rise  to  T.OCtO  or  8.0t.*0  feet  in 
elevation.  (Hour  Turtpiie.)  From  these  mount.iins  the 
surface  gradualljr  declines  to  the  S.  ami  V.  through  re- 
gions of  a most  pictun  uiue  charnrlcr.  and  hill  rangi's  and 
vallers  ofgrr.it  fertility,  till  it  tertnhiales  In  a level  and 
marshy  plain  from  12  to  20  leagues  In  bre».ltli.  w hlrh. 
with  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Ressaraida.  conilitutrs  what 
may  be  considered  the  second  In  j>oint  of  sls«*  and  Import- 
ance of  the  great  F.uroiM'.m  pl.iins.  The  whole  coun- 
try la  thoroughly  well  watered,  being  intcrsA'ctcd  by 
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tlio  Olt,  nr  AUita,  lalomnltta,  Arglih,  Soroth,  and  other 
Ur(K  affluetiti  of  the  Daiiube.  nui9t  of  which  are  tiari* 
paMe  fur  a cnniHieral>>«>  dittance.  and  which  annually  in- 
uixUte  the  uirromidltiK  riHintry.  The  winter  l»  very 
•frrre,  partirijlarly  In  Moldavia,  which  prov.  is  open  to 
the  full  force  nf  the  N.K.  wind  ; and  the  Danube,  with 
it»  varlnu*  iributarles,  i*  Renerally  froien  over  for  ft 
week*,  durlfiy  « hieh  periml  (he  ic«'  ft  often  •Irong  enmith 
to  Ix-ar  the  pa»«n}te  of  the  hearirtt  arullery.  in  the 
fir»t  2 month*  of  the  year,  the  snow  U *o  very  thick,  that 
the  eommunication  ii  everywhere  earned  on  by  mean* 
ofiliHlfte*.  A damp  snrioK  »nrcecdi : In  May  the  ium- 
mer  bunt*  in  on  a iimdon.  during  which  leavnu,  though 
tlie  heat  dnrlns  the  day  l«  exce«sive.  the  night*  arerixd. 
or  even  cold.  I'he  ple.a*ante*t  *e.iM>it  1*  the  aiitunm^  from 
September  to  the  miiidle  of  Novrml>er.  The  climate, 
renrrallr  f]'oaktng,  cannot  be  *atd  to  Iw  unhe;Uthy  ; but 
111  the  plains  along  the  Danube  endemie  fever*  occasion* 
ally  prevail,  and  in  ttio  hill  region  goitre*  are  ealremoly 
common.  I'.arthqnakes  »otne(ime*  occur,  hut  happily 
they  are  rareir  very  violent.  Mott  part  of  the  country 
toward*  the  l>amit>e  consist*  of  a rich  alluvial  *011; 
elsewhere,  tertiary  and  calc.ircoiif.  and  in  the  Car* 
pathlaiii  primary  fonnatioii*  an*  prevalent.  In  the 
falter,  ore*  of  gold,  silver,  merrurr,  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metal*  are  iimnd,  and  several  mines  W4*ru  openeti 
during  the  UtisslAti  occupation  of  these  provinces.  At 
present,  exce|>t  salt  mines,  few  others  arc  wruiisht,  and 
the  gotil  obtained  is  chn-flv  by  w.ashing  the  river  u<i‘|>osil*, 
an  iwcupatioii  alnio*-!  solely  confined  to  (he  gypsies,  who 
pay  their  tribute  partly  in  gold  dust,  retruleuin,  futphiir, 
nitre,  and  ciud  are  tnM  wtih.  but  not  much  sought  niter. 
The  salt  of  Watlarliia,  which  is  o(  the  nurcst  kind,  fonns 
an  article  of  sale  in  all  the  iKixaar*  of  the  country.  Oak, 
pine,  fir,  tieerh.  maple.cim.  ash,  walnut,  while  mullterry, 
Ac.  are  the  chH’f  birett  trees.  The  climate  is  unfiiliabic 
for  the  Qg  and  olive  : but  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
apricot*.  Ac.  come  In  p<TtiHli-m  with  little  culture. 
Asparagus  is  indigenoiiv;  rnblMges  and  artichokes  grow 
to  a great  sixe,  and  cticuinbers  .ind  melons  ,ire  among  (he 
prtoci[ial  articles  of  fon.|.  De«‘r,  wild  go.tt*,  and  hares 
are  very  immeroiM.  Wolves,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
come  dow  n from  the  mounl.iius  and  commit  much  dcv.as. 
lainm  among  the  (ltH*k*  and  herd*  ; but  at  other  times, 
like  tlie  lM*Hrt  and  other  w lid  animal*  iu  these  provs.,  they 
rarely  atiack  a niun. 

Latui  uiut  .fgr»ca//eri*.  — The  land  principally  belong* 
to  the  nobbs.  or /Nij/ors,  though  it  is  s>  Idnm  cultivated 
by  thrill  mi  (iidr  uw  ii  accoiiuL  No  regular  system  sci  ins 
to  In*  pursued  os  re*>pi-cts  Die  arrangrtnenls  between  Die 
latidimiders  and  ciiltiviitors : but,  fur  the  most  p.irt,lhc 
cultivators  p ly  to  Iheir  landlords  a tithe  of  their  whole 
priMluce  of  corn,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  bound 
to  pay  Die  landdiix  and  oDn-r  burdt-iu,  ana  to  work  30 
d.iys  In  the  year  for  tlirtr  landlords.  M.  liagcmeivter 
M)s  that,  Ihougli  nomiiMlIy  free,  the  ciiiliv.itnrs  are  rir* 
tiially  erislavtvl,  amt  that  ihey  are  still  subject  to  great 
oiiprrsilon.  U.'<mmcrr>' (•/ thf  'JUnek  Si-a,  112.)  Owing  to 
tneir  sulKlivision  among  the  children,  on  the  death  of  a 
I»ir**iil,  there  are  now  but  few  large  pro|K*rtlc*.  The  mode 
uf  tillage  does  not  much  differ  fioin  tbiit  in  other  parts  of 
kiwicrn  Kurojie.  Ox»‘n  are  uvii.illy  employed  for  field 
laUmr.  Manure  Is  never  us*  d : but  alter  a crop  of  corn, 
the  land  Is  left  fallow-  for  a scawm,  and  then  lown  with 
wheal,  luricy,  or  mniie,  which  are  the  prinripAi  crops. 
Oats  and  rye  are  IkiI  little  cultivated,  maize  coiiftitiiting 
the  priiicipnl  |tartoftiie  food  of  the  people,  and  barley 
iK'ing  used  indistillnlion,  and  in  the  fci-diiig  of  horses  and 
IHKiUry.  No  proliaiile  estimate  ran  Ik.*  forim-d  of  the 
ordinary  produce  of  the  wlie.it  cr<»ps  i though  tliere  can 
b<‘  no  duiiht  (hat  if  the  riilliv.'ilurs  could  calciiUte  on  a 
reaily  market.  It  migiit  lie  verv  gro  itly  Increased.  Speak* 
ing  generally,  the  whe.-it  of  .M-ddavia.  though  mferior  to 
(hat  of  Kngland  or  Poland.  Is  from  l.'i  to  ‘.’O  |>er  cent,  su 
perior  to  that  of  NV.i)lai-hla.  In  the  latter  prov.  the 
wheat  U mostly  soft,  whereas  In  Muldaria  it  it  mostly 
hard.  (Hagemnyter.  IfH.) 

It  is  extremely  dilUcult  to  form  anv  fair  estimate  of  the 
price  at  w Inch  .>l<>l<iavinn  and  Wallortilan  w fie.-it  might  b« 
thippeil  from  the  t)amit>e  The  kilo,  or  prindp.al  coru 
measure,  difTcrs  In  the  two  prov  ino*s,  and  the  value  of  the 
pi.utre  IS  also  cmistantly  flueiuatm>; ; and  in  midtium  to 
thi  se  cause*  of  uncertainty,  the  duties  l-dd  on  corn  when 
exportesl  aro  lidile  to  vary,  and  evcryb'Hlv  knows  how 
much  the  price  is  alTecte*!  by  variations  of  ilem.iml.  On 
the  W'hulc,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  lliat  the  cost 
of  cum  at  G.dacz  (which  si\‘>.  the  principal  port  of  the 
prlm-i|ialities,  has  been  materially  underrnli'ii.  In  some 
years  it  h.-vs  bi'eti  as  luw  as  l.^i-  a quarter  ; hut,  in  iKis. 
when  17l,“13  qiuirters  were  exiH-rlcsI.  the  price  varird 
from  'iSs.  I»  2a*.  <•/.  a q.inUT.  rerb.aps.  under  a fair 
average  demand,  it  niight  vary  from  2i's.  to  2i*.  a 
qnaiter. 

Immediately  after  huvlug  Item  gathered  In,  the  corn  is 
(rmideii  out  by  horsi’s  and  cattle,  and  laid  np  in  pit*,  In 
consequoner  of  wliirli  it  acqiiin'*  an  earthy  flavoiir.  un- 
favtfuiublc  to  lu  sole  lu  fuicigu  markets.  {Hjgctnd$icr , 


ubi  $npr^.)  A good  deal  of  wine  it  made  on  the  hlH 
slopes,  pnDtcularly  in  Moldavia.  It  is  mostly  of  very  tn- 
ditferrnt  qu.alityi  but  Mr.  Thornton  says  tnat  some  of 
the  wines  arc  pleasant  and  wholesome,  resembling  the 
tight  wines  of  I’rovcuce.  and  that  th^  are  largely  ex> 
|M»ried  tollussiaand  Transylvania,  'fho  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  wine,  he  farther  states,  are  lucreas^  by  a 
process  common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  prac- 
tised also  in  Itnssia.  “At  the  first  approach  of  severe 
cold,  the  wine  butts  are  eX|ios<al  to  the  severity  of  the 
wi-ather  In  (he  o|ien  air:  in  a few  nights  the  body  of 
wine  is  encircled  with  a thick  crust  of  ire  ; this  is  perfo- 
rated by  mcam  ofa  hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  thus  deprived 
of  Its  aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear,  strong,  and  ca|iA- 
bleofbeing  iirescrred  for  a long  time.*'  (U.320.)  Oval 
may  have  trad  a similar  practice  in  view  when  he  says,  of 
the  wine  at  the  place  of  liu  baiibhnicnt, 

“ t'<l*<p*e  mndtlwni  formsm  verrsntu 

Vinsi  an:  merl,  Mtl  riat«  frusta  Utitml.** 

IM  Tritt.  1.  iu.  •(.  X.  13,  f i. 

The  re.vrlng  of  cattle,  however,  rather  than  agricul- 
ture, has  always  been  the  principal  em|doyiuent  of  the 
W allarhLant ; and  the  Illyrian  word  e/ocA.  signifying  a 
herdsman,  apps'ars  to  have  been  the  original  rorrt  whrnco 
their  name,  and  that  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  haa 
bcv’ii  derir^.  The  chief  stnirces  of  wealth  in  both 

S'rinci[>aiitie*  are,  tn  fact,  their  docks  and  herds,  whk  h 
iirl  .ilmndiint  ami  nutritive  tvaslurc*  in  winter  In  the 
pl.iius,  and  in  summer  on  the  (\-irpathians.  The  number 
of  thi*ep  and  gm-us  In  Wallachla  ha*  iieca  estimated  at 
4,(k*).iMio,  and  the  anmud  proilucu  nf  wool  In  both  provs. 
at  tn.OUU  quintals.  The  fatter,  whicli  it  divided  luto  3 
soils,  eigaii,  tirvite,  and  ordinary,  is  sold  at  frutn  3 tu  3). 
from  3 to and  from  1 to  1 1 piastres  the  uke.  1'hrre 
is  no  public  eslabli»hinont  for  the  washing  of  wool,  but 
private  indivldu.dt  *unu-Umr*  wash  it  at  home,  which 
commonly  increa-vcs  the  prUe  about  -10  percent. ; hut  the 
greater  part  U sold  m the  greaMj.  Merino*  have  not  yet 
twen  lmrodtic(>l  into  (he  country.  .-Uxiut  1-Oih  part  of 
the  whole  clip  is  sent  to  rranre. 

“The  cattk*  of  Moldavia  aro  larger  and  l>o(tcr  tlian 
those  of  Wallachia,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
iirauchcs  are  mure  baikward  in  (he  latter  country. 
'I'.-vking  their  sixe  into  aix'oiint,  .M<ddmvia  is  richer  m 
horned  rattle  ili.ui  Wallaeliio,  wliich,  on  tho  contrary, 
t.ikes  the  lead  In  the  iiumbt'r  of  sheep.  In  both  the  prin- 
ripniities  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  iKiught  up  by  the 
iU-.ilers,  who  p.-oture  tlu-tu  thruiigbout  the  summer,  in 
the  view  of  selling  or  slaughtering  them  in  August  and 
Septeinlier.  A )>alr  of  good  oxen  ctunmonly  costs  from 
7<i  to  S3  rouble*  ; a cuw  i*  worth  from  23  tu  2K  roubles  t 
a sins'p  3 to  i rouble*.  1*.^.-tiiragc  fur  a herd  of  15b  heail 
is  hirrsl  at  .a  price  of  b'iO  to  2.X1  roubles.  The  number  of 
hornc'd  coiiK'  filtciu-d  in  (his  manner  fur  sale  may 
amovint  to  or  head.  The  liuyers  commonly 

adv.inre  one  third  nr  a iialf  of  the  price  for  some  months. 
The  high  price  of  catllu  proceeds  from  the  great  con- 
luiimtiou  hi  Austria,  into  which  numerous  herds  are  on- 
nii-illy  sent,  iMrlicul.vrly  from  Moldavia.  Bc*ssarabia  and 
WAllachiaaNu  furnivh  some.aiul  tliese  are  always  tlse 
largest  and  finest  atdmaU.  Many  of  the  inholiitanU  on 
Die  .\nstrlan  frontier  arc  engagcl  in  this  trade.  A part 
of  the  cattle,  and  rspcckilly  tho  sheep,  traverM*  the 
Danulie  for  sale  In  Ibilgaria : and  previouslyto  ix^Ntlie 
nmoN'r  of  cattle  and  sheep  thus  cxporti-d  whs  estiuuted 
.■(t  ITiO.riOb  for  Wallat-lila,  and  at  lOO.U'O  for  Moidavia." 

( //ogi-wcM/.T,  p.  HD.)  There  are  several  breeds  of 
hor»es ; and  the  best,  which  aro  those  of  Molitavia,  arc 
ImtiKht  up  in  Urge  numlNTS  for  the  Austrian  and  I'rus- 
sion  cavalry.  ( Y'^orN/.^n,  ii.  322-3. ) I'he  bufCilo  thrives 
ill  Wailachla,  and  pi'Ultry  and  game  of  all  kin«l*  are  iu 
gri'Ht  plenty  : hut  l he  ilrsh  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  IhnT. 
(Mirk,  and  mutton,  are  said  to  lie  insipid  and  inferior. 
The  honey,  wax.  and  harc-skint  arc,  however,  4<f  the 
bi>st  mulk^t  of  the  l.-ul,  ab<;ut  &txi,000  aro  annually  ex- 
IMirteu.  Timber,  yellow  Ix-irles,  hutter.  cheese,  hides, 
Staves,  and  iiMSts  of  various  sizes  and  ueveriptions,  are 
(he  other  cliii'f  aDichs  of  export:  tlie  Moldavian  oak 
timber,  which  is  mucli  finer  than  the  Wallochian.  Is  v«vil 
calcuUted  for  the  construction  of  vesM'is,  and  mauy  of 
(lie  Turkish  ships  .vre  butU  of  it.  and  fitted  out  with  ma%t* 
and  rmies  of  Moldavian  gruuth.  'I'he  yellow  lierries 
are  Infi-rior  to  Drnse  of  Smyrna,  and  otdy  In  demand 
when  the  crop  of.Asia  Minor  is  deficient : tbe  export  is, 
however,  estimated  at  ObU,0(X>  okus  a year.  {It  ilXinMon, 
pp.  7.S-7**,  Ac.) 

^/nntffaclurcs  oorf  Tro/fr.— Coarse  woollen  cloth,  hats, 
earthenware,  common  linen  hilirlc*.  glass,  jewellery, 
saddlery,  vchich  s,  Ac.  are  mad'-,  and  there  are  < slnnalcd 
to  bi>  altogethei  .VMXI  fiutoricsof  dift'cn-nt  kinds  In  the 
two  prinripalihcs.  inclusive  of  diktillern  *.  (Co/j.-'.'t,  .\/ul- 
diirif,  ^r.)  Hut.  fur  the  roo«t  |»art.  nuuufactureil  g<H>dj 
are  imiKirtcd  from  other  parts  of  Muro|'e,  in  return  fur 
the  fjw  iiroduc'-  of  the  princijMilitics.  Oalarx  Is  the  grand 
centre  for  the  foreign  trade  of  thu  provs.,  aihl  the  (Ki’.ut 
whcuct*  the  Imported  goods  are  scut  to  liucliarcst  and 
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iutf.  CoSSm,  fvirar,  p^per,  nnn.  lemoot.  orangetr  and 
foraifn  wlnea  are  the  prinnpai  tmporta.  I'he  coo- 
•unption  of  the  first  In  teth  ^ova.  U estimated  at 

800.000  oketf  of  the  second.  900, OCH)  da,  and  of  the  third, 

10.000  okei  yearljr.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  earthen* 
ware,  Ac.  are  brought  chiefly  Orom  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  Russia  supplies  the  prinripalitles  with  large 
quantities  of  fiirs.  taking  in  return  spirits,  wines,  and 
specie.  ( WUkinton.  ^.) 

i*eopJr  amd  Condition. — Notwithstanding  the  various 
imipdons  of  the  Goths,  Gepldse,  Lombards,  Huns,  Tar- 
tars, and  Turks  into  these  proTS.,  their  fnhabs.  at  the 
present  day  appear  to  be.  with  comparatively  little  In- 
termiature,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  to 
whom,  as  represented  on  Trajan’s  column  at  Rome,  both 
in  features  aisd  costume,  Mr.  Paget  says,  the  modem 
Wallacht  bear  a remarkable  reeeroblmiee.  {Pnatft  Hnn~ 
garw.  4^.  11.  109.)  They  still  call  themselves  Aowmsm/, 
or  Romans,  and  their  eouutry  Zara  /fowmoss-RsAo  ; 
and  It  Is  a curious  fact,  that  in  a prov.  which  was  among 
the  last  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  In  a situation 
more  exposed  than  any  other  to  the  irruptions  of  Invaders 
fh>m  the  B.,  the  common  dialect  now  spoken  contains, 
together  with  many  Slavonic  and  Greek  terms,  a very 
large  infUsion  of  purely  Latin  words ; so  much  so  that 
a stranger  speaklne  in  Latin  Is  generally  understood 
by  the  oativea.  ’’In  appearance  the  common  Wallach 
presents  a dedded  ditTerence  from  cither  Magyar,  Slave, 
or  German,  in  Mght  he  is  brlow  the  medium,  and  ge- 
nerally rather  slightly  built  and  thin.  His  features  are  of- 
ten fine,  the  nose  arched,  the  eyes  dark,  the  hair  long,  black, 
and  wavy ; but  the  expression  is  too  olten  one  of  fear 
and  cunni^  to  he  agreeable.  The  dull,  heavy  look  of  the 
Slowak  la  sebiom  seen  among  them,  but  still  more  rarely 
the  proud  self-respecting  carriage  of  theMagrar.”  (/*ogr/.) 
The  long-continued  misgovemment  to  wnkb  the  Wal- 
lachians  and  Moldavians  hare  been  subject,  has  cor- 
rupted their  morals,  weakened  their  ener^es,  and  given 
them  most  of  the  vices  of  slaves.  All  the  worst  features 
of  Turkish  despotism  were  exhibited  in  these  prove,  in 
their  most  revolting  and  odious  forms.  And  hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  that  though  not  without  hospi- 
tality, and  some  other  redeeming  qualities,  the  inbabs. 
are  treacherous,  revengeful,  indoleot,  bmoCted,  and 
often  cowardly.  The  women,  indeed,  on  whom  most  of 
Che  labour  devolves,  do  not  share  in  the  Idleness  of  the 
men,  but  their  industry  exhibits  much  want  of  tnctlnxl 
and  thrifUnesa.  and  ” to  be  as  busy  as  a Wallach  woman, 
and  do  as  little,*'  is  a proverbial  comparison  among  the 
German  settlers  in  Transylvania,  &c.  {Fagei'i  Hungarjt, 
II.  c.  vi.  vli.,  to  which,  and  the  art.  i/«aignrp, in  this  vdl. 
p.  5.  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader.) 

Mr.  Paget  says,  “ 1 had  pitied  the  Wallachs  of  Tran- 
^Ivania,  till  I saw  their  brethren  of  the  principalities  of 
Wallacbla  and  Moldavia.  I never  saw  two  rouiiirles  of 
their  extent  so  fruitful  in  resources.  Yet,  with  all  their 
advantages,  I never  saw  a country  so  thinly  popuiated, 
oora  pop.  so  exce^kivety  poor  and  miserable.”  (li.  4t>7.) 
The  peasants*  dwellings  throughout  the  coun^  are  all 
built  In  the  same  stylo  aud  of  the  same  sUe.  Ttie  walls 
are  of  clay,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with  straw,  neither  of 
whkh  Is  caktilated  to  protect  the  Inmates  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  In  winter  the  people  retiie 
to  caves  under  ground,  kept  warm  by  Gres  made  of 
dried  dung  and  branches  of  trees ; and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  for  cooking  their  scanty  food.  Kacli  family, 
however  numerous,  sleeps  in  one  of  these  subterraneous 
habitations,  their  beds  consisting  of  a piece  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  which  serves  in  the  double  capacity  of 
mattress  and  covering.  These  undcr-grounu  dwell- 
ings.  have,  in  fact,  bwn  the  winter  residence  of  the 
inbabs.  of  Scythia  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  have 
been  admirably  described  by  Virgil : — 

**  In  dofii||||spcciibas  wrars  soli  sill 
Gua  MuntipB.  congt^UiDiw  roliura  totaaqa« 

AdvoisSre  SSU  ultno*,  iKnique  ded<^ 

Ilk  norttnt  ludo  ducunt,  et  imcuU 
Fwionte  ssa«w  scldb  viiew  totbis.*' 

OcuTK.  iU,  ijw  376,  Ac. 

*nie  ordinary  food  of  the  pou-ints  consists  of  the  flour 
of  Indian  com,  mixed  into  a dough  with  milk.  For  the 
first  few  days  after  Lent  some  indulge  themselves  in  meat, 
but  the  greater  part  cannot  aflbni  this,  and  content  them- 
aelvea  with  eggs  fried  In  butter.  ( ffVir/iiuon,  157-M.)  In 
their  holidays  they  spend  mou  of  tiielr  time  in  tite  village 
wine-houses,  where  they  amuse  Ihomselves  with  dancing, 
witnessing  the  vagaries  of  glpales,  &c.  They  are  no  longer 
adreript!  aUlkc  i and  if  dissatisfied  w ith  their  masters, 
may,  on  ^viug  due  notkr,  quit  their  habitations  and  pass 
over  to  the  estate  of  another,  with  their  families  and 
moveables:  tills,  however,  is  mure  an  apjiarent  than  areal 
advaiiUge,  aiul.  as  already  stated,  the  pi^sants  ore  still  in  a 
very  oppres«ed  coiidltiuu.  The  gipsies  continue  in  a 
state  of  regular  slavery,  belonging  eltlier  to  the  govern- 
meni  or  to  priv.ite  ItwIivIduaU.  *rheir  entire  number  In 
both  prlnclMliUcs  is  estimated  at  IfiO.OUO,  about  90,000  of 
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whom  belong  to  tl>e  government.  Some  are  employed 
as  domestic  servants  : the  rest  are  suQVred  to  stroll 
about  the  country,  breeding  cattle  or  horses,  manufac- 
turing wooden  and  iron  utensils,  or  employing  them- 
selves as  showmen,  musicians,  Ac.  For  this  liberty  they 
bind  themselves  not  to  quit  tlie  counti^,  and  pay  an  an- 
Dual  tribute  of  80  piastres  per  man,  if  belonging  to  the 
government ; It  is  said  that  desertions  by  gipsies  are  rare. 

Tbe  nobility  aud  ckrgy  are  in  general  exempted  from 
taxes  for  tbe  service  of  the  state,  and  from  the  demands  of 
private  creditors  t They  are  In  consequence  over- 
bearing, extravagant,  and  dissolute.  Their  education 
has  hitherto  been  little  superior  to  that  of  the  ct>m- 
mon  peo(de;  aod  though  ostentatious  in  their  dress 
and  equipage,  their  manners  present  Rule  refinement. 
In  Moldavia,  whkb  is  the  most  civilised  of  these  provs.. 
the  great  landed  proprietors  bestow  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  raanagetnent  of  their  estates , but  in  Wallachia 
these  are  mostly  left  to  the  care  of  agmis.  The  boyars 
who  hold  no  place  under  government,  ipetid  their  leisure 
in  absolute  ialeness,  or  in  visiting  each  other,  to  kill  time. 
” They  have,”  says  Thornton,  “ adopted  indiscriminately 
the  vices,  without  InberlUng  the  vivacity  of  the  Greeks.^' 
I'hls  stat^ent  applies,  however,  rather  to  their  past  than 
to  their  present  state.  Of  late  years  some  considerabia 
improvemoDts  have  been  Introduced ; and  thougli  society 
be  still  very  backward,  it  is.  at  ail  events,  much  superior 
to  what  it  was  under  tbe  Turkish  regime. 

Goremmmi,  4'C.  — For  a lengthened  period  these 
provs.  were  governed  by  eofeodrs.  or  princes  appointed 
by  the  Sultan  from  among  tbe  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, and,  during  the  continuance  of  this  system,  tbe 
country  was  a prey  to  every  species  of  abuse.  Since 
2899,  however,  they  have  been  placed  under  the  sole 
protection  of  Russia ; and  whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  Russian  policy,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
have  gained  Immenicly  by  tbe  change.  The  prfoM,  or 
hospodar,  both  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  la  elected 
for  life  from  among  the  boyars  of  the  first  rank,  by  an 
assembly  composed  of  those  boyars,  and  of  deputies  or  the 
inferior  Myars,  the  academic  bodies,  and  merchants ; but 
his  election  must  be  approved  by  Ruasia,  a^  the  in- 
vestiture it  then  given  by  Turkey.  A diet  of  the 
clergy  and  boyars  (the  class  which  contribute  nothing 
to  the  state)  meets  to  vote  tbe  supplies,  and  to  dis- 
cuss other  propositions  of  the  prince;  but  no  organic 
changes  can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  Russia. 
WaUiichla  is  divided  into  18,  and  Moldavia  into  18 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a prefect  or  governor,  a 
recclver.general  of  taxes,  a dvll  tributml,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  other  judges;  and  Moldavia  has  a 
director  of  police  and  a tnwn  council  in  each  municipality. 
Judges  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  au- 
thontles.  The  legal  codes  are  founded  upon  the  civil 
law  aud  the  ctutoms  of  the  principalities : but  though 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  nas  been  much  amcrided, 
many  reforms  remain  to  be  e(r«*cted,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  which  Is  said  to  be  most  cor- 
rupt. Nearly  all  the  pop.  belongs  to  the  Greek  church, 
and  every  village  has  a small  church  or  chapel,  with  one 
or  more  priests,  who  act  as  curates.  The  ecclesiastics  of 
this  order  are  chosen  from  amoog  tbe  people,  rrrtm  whom 
they  are  little  distinguished  In  appearance,  and  whose 
avocations  they  follow  when  not  engaged  In  their  clerical 
functions.  The  generality  of  them  can  iseitber  read  nor 
write,  and  merely  recite  the  formula  of  their  service  from 
memory : they  have,  however,  an  unbounded  iufiiience 
over  the  ignorant  pop.  of  these  countries.  There  are 
many  lorgp  aiKl  rich  monasteries,  and  4 or  5 seminaries 
for  the  exiucation  of  the  superior  clergy. 

Public  instrxtcUon,  though  still  backward,  appears  to 
hare  advan  ed  since  1839.  Colleges  and  Lancastrian 
schools  are  t.  toblished  in  the  principal  towns;  and  tbe 
lattiT  have  b)  this  time  probably  spread  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. According  to  the  Joum.  qf  tbe  higher 
ciatses  In  these  provs.  have  of  late  set  about  improv- 
lug  tiieir  national  dialect  with  remarkable  vigour ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  Uieir  language  will  ul- 
timately be  rendered  much  nearer  akin  to  the  anckot 
Homan  than  even  the  Italian.  There  U a printing.press 
at  Bucharest,  which  Is  in  active  employment ; and  trans- 
lations uf  fnrvira  os  well  as  original  works  arecontinualiy 
being  produced  by  native  authors.  (Vol.  vii.  p.  I7;t.) 
This  is  aconsrquerree,  and  by  no  meant  the  only  sain- 
Ury  one.  that  Is  likely  to  follow  the  establishment  of  the 
principalities  under  Russian  pnMectfon.  or  at  least  their 
enfronchlsemetit  from  tbe  debasing  rule  of  the  Turks. 

The  mi/i'/arp/orFC  is  organised  on  the  plan  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  the  staff  officers  are  principally  Kussianv. 
The  militia  U formed  by  tbe  peasantry,  in  the  proportion 
of  9 men  for  every  lOU  fanulies  t but  along  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  all  the  Inhaba.  capable  of  bearing  arms  are 
organised  into  a military  force,  auxiliary  to  the  quaran- 
tine service.  The  toutl  elfiTtlve  force  of  the  provs. 
amounts  to  about  M.(XW  men.  including  nearly  ftont)  irre- 

Silar  cavalry.  There  is  no  artillery,  nor  are  there  any 
rtretses  In  either  prov. 
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WALLINGFOUI).  WALTHAM  ABBEY, 

pobllc  rcTCflUM  are  detired  from  the  rapitation  chapel,  a handsome  (Grecian  ediSce,  completed  in  IW?* 
tax  uf30  piastres  (the  piastre  Is  at>oul  iterlinft)  p<‘r  it  a}terpetual  curacy  worth  M.  a rear.  There  are  places 
heart  on  the  rural  pop.;  from  80  to  r.^1  do.  a year  on  of  worship  fur  Independents,  Weslerans,  and  Unitarians, 
the  manufacturing  classes,  and  (iO  to  2<0  do.  on  mer-  | and  2 Calli.  chapels,  one  of  which  Is  a handsome  Greek 
chants.  Ac. ; from  the  goTcrnmont  lands  and  Hahts  | building.  The  subscription  library,  established  in  INQO, 

, of  pasturage,  fees.  Rnes,  customs,  salt  monopoly,  and  In  has  recently  been  enlarged : U cotitalns  reading  and 

• Moldavia  a tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  Thew*  [ news  rooms,  and  has  a Doric  eolotmade.  80  ft.  in  height. 

sources produ«'o«l  in  KVi.in  Moldavia,  lU.4rM.‘d'‘.< piastres.  The  grammar  schuol,  founded  and  eisdowed  by  Queen 
and  in  Waliachia.  do.  In  the  latter  prov.  the  | Mary,  lu  I5&7.  utH-n  to  all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  has  an 

expenditure  nearly  balanceil  this  sum  ; hut  to  the  former  . annu.-U  Income  or  7Ki>£  ; and  subsidiary  schools,  dependant 
there  was  a surplus  of  2.7i^7.90i)  pi.istm.  Doth  nrovs.  on  the  principal,  hare  Own  estal>liihrd  in  dil^rent  parta 

ray  an  annual,  but  nut  very  heavy,  tribute  to  the  Forte,  of  the  par.  U has  also  an  Bngllsh  school  in  which  lio 
VoUon,  Elat  pr($mtdc  MoUarie.  Ac.)  Inrys  are  instructeil ; a blue-coat  charily;  a National  and 

Wstoiy.  — Since  the  conquest  of  this  counter  by  Tra*  scleral  Sunday  sriinols ; an<l  numerous  charitable  ber^ 
)an,  U has  never  ceasnt  to  be  under  foreign  aominlon.  factions  for  Che  relief  of  the  poor.  In  the  time  <HT  Henry 
j It  was  alternately  in  the  ;>ower  of  the  barbarians  and  the  VI.  an  endowment  was  left  for  the  annual  dtftrtbution 

L Greek  emperors  till  the  18th  century,  when  it  appears  to  of  Id.  to  every  person  In  the  par. ; Imt.  in  1H3&,  Chic 

\ have  iKsm  occuplid  by  the  Hiingariani.  Karly  In  the  useless  endowment  was  Judiciously  appropriated  to  the 

( IMh  century  it  was  conqiiereti  by  the  Turks,  to  whose  erection  and  maintenance  of  i I almthoutca  Walsall  ts 

empire  it  has  since  lieen  generally  tributary,  but  the  last  said  to  have  been  a bor.  by  prescription  : its  e.xrlie»t  ex> 

war  between  Turkey  and  Kussia  enlireir 'def.trnyeit  the  iiting  charter  was  grantea  bjr  Henry  VI.  linder  the 

liilluenre  of  the  former,  and  rendered  the  Utter  para-  Municipal  Ref'irm  Act,  It  ts  divided  into  3 wards,  and  is 

I mount.  (Cit/iim.  Etat  preimt  df  Moldavirrtdr  I'ainrhif;  governed  by  a may<»r,  .*i  other  aldermen,  and  18  courv- 

^ H'llihuon’s  li'aUaeJiia  and  Moidatria  ; Tkornt  m't  Twr*  dllors.  The  Deform  Act  conferred  on  it.  for  the  first 

kn/  ; Biiw.  I.a  I'urqwf  ; IVatsk  ; Eagct,  Sie.  passim.)  time,  the  Import.'iiil  privilege  of  sending  1 mem.  to  the 

W.ALI.INGKOKO,  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors,  in  IM39-40,  837. 

■ t >wii,  and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Berks.,  hiind.  Moreion,  It  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  a we^ly  court  of 

on  the  Thaimni.  13)  tii.  N.W.  Rending.  The  old  pari  l»e<ty  sessions,  and  a ('ourt  of  Record  for  the  recovery 
’ and  mim.  bor.  were  co-exteniive  with  four  small  {Mrs.,  of  debts  betweem  40s.  and  20/.  I'he  jail  is  of  a very  in« 

b iving  an  area  of  37*)  acres,  and  a pop..  In  1831,  of  3.848.  different  description.  Its  command  of  coal  and  iron  has 

Diit  the  modern  pari.  bor.  includes  several  additional  made  Waitall  a considerable  scat  of  the  hardware  biisU 

p irs..  partly  in  Berks,  and  partly  in  Oxfordshire,  having  nets ; the  manufacture  of  saddler's  Ironmongery,  that  is, 

un  ag;;n>gate  area  of  about  la.ono  acres,  and  a [w>p..  In  the  making  and  plating  of  bridles,  spurs,  :ind  stirrups,  the 

IMI. of  about  fi.fiOO.  The  modern  mun.bor.isabouttwlce  mountings  for  coach  and  •‘arrlnge  harness.  Ac.  being  the 

s as  extensireas  formerly.  The  town,  3 m.  from  the  main  staple  employment  of  the  town.  It  has.  also,  aome  brass 

road,  between  I^nndon'and  Oxford,  is  pretty  well  built,  ana  iron  foundries,  and  a considerable  trade  In  malt.  A 

paved,  and  lighteii  with  portable  gas.  and.  for  its  tlxe,  branch  of  the  old  Birmingham  canal  comes  up  to  the 

rmtains  a considerable  nmnlurr  of  iie.it  private  dwellings,  W'.  end  of  the  town,  wht^  is  34  ui.  from  Willenhall 

and  a few  of  a superior  character.  {Hound.  Hrp.)  The  station  on  the  Grand  Junction  Hallway.  The  Hank  of 

river  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  300  Walsall  and  S.  SiafTonlshlre.  established  in  I8S.X,  has  its 

yds.  in  length,  with  19  arches,  and  4 draw  bridges,  built  pr1nri{Ml  ottice  in  this  town.  Walsall,  though  not  men* 

in  IHU9.  upon  the  site  »f  a former  structure  nf  the  same  tioned  in  Domesday  book,  is  known  to  he  a tn»  n of  con- 

description.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a tine  tower,  crowned  slderable  antiquity  ; but  li  not  connected  with  any  hts- 
with  pinnacles,  which  appears  to  have  IxHni  erected  in  torlral  event  of  tm;)ortance.  Market  d.irs,  Tue^ays. 

: the  living,  a rectory,  worth  14**/.  a j car,  is  in  the  Fairs,  3Hh  Feb.,  Wlilt  Tuesday,  and  the  I'ueaday  before 
gift  of  the  crown.  .St.  Feter's  church,  a hamis(>me  edi*  Michaelmas;  the  two  latter  are  mostly  for  cattle  and 
See.  rebuilt  aliont  30  years  slnre,  is  lurmnumed  hr  a cheese.  (Farl  /tfv.  nnd  Prh>.  Inf.} 

•pire:  the  living,  a rectory  In  the  gift  ofW.  S.  Hivk-  WALSH.AM  (NORTH)  a market-town  and  par.  of 

■tone,  K«q..  Is  worth  lOti/.  a year.  I'he  living  of  .st  F.iigland,  co.  Norfolk,  hiind.  Tiinstead.  on  a level,  about 
I,eonard‘s,  worth  103/.  a year,  is  in  tfie  gift  of  the  crown.  8 m.  frr>m  the  sea,  and  13  m.  N.N.K.  Norwich.  Area  of 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Friends.  Inde|>end-  par.,  4,010  acres.  Fop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  t.61.V  The  town 

vnts.  SVesleyans,  and  IViptUts.  'I'he  market-house  and  consists  of  three  streets  which  meet  so  as  Co  form  an 

town-hall  are  re<pcetabie  huilding*-  Among  numerous  irregular  triangle.  The  par.  church  Is  a larn  vmeralde 

charitable  instituilons  are  tlu*  free  grammar-school,  old^tllce.  Its  towerrellduwn  in  HIM;  but  It  has  a fine 

founded  in  1G89,  and  several  almshouves.  No  manufac-  south  {torch  offline  and  stone.and  a font  wkh  a very  rich 

lure  of  anv  conseipienre  is  now  carried  on:  the  chief  wooilen  cover,  of  tabernacle  work.  The  vicarage  is  an- 

bnslnets  If 'that  of  m.-ilting  : and.  In  general  terms,  Wal-  nexed  to  the  rectory  of  Aiitingluim  ; tbe  livings  being, 

llngfurd  *' may  Ite  desrrdted  as  a neat  country  town,  together,  worth  33(i/.  ayear : patron,  the  crown.  Here  are 

rcsi'cctably  inhabited,  and  a place  of  no  other  impttrtanre  several  dissenting  chapelt,  a fyee  grammar-acbool,  with 

tiian  as  the  market-town  for  tho  surrounding  enuntry.’'  an  income  of  nearly  Vtd.  a year,  at  which  I,ord  Nelson 

{Hound.  Rep.)  It  it  a bor.  by  prescription,  its  earliest  was  partly  educated  ; a Sunday-school,  with  a small  en- 

existlng  charter  bdng  a co|ty  of  one  dating  from  (he  duwmcnt.  and  several  minor  charities.  The  market- 

reign  Ilf  Hen.  I.  It  hat  returned  3 mems.  to  tnc  H.  of  C.  cross,  originally  erected  In  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  was 

since  the  33d.  of  Fdw,  1.;  the  right  of  voting,  previously  rebuilt  In  Itiftli.  Two  annual  courts-baron  are  held  here, 

to  the  Reform  Art,  having  Imm  vested  in  individuals  and  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  by  the  co.  magistrates. 

raving  church  and  poor  rates.  Registered  electors,  in  Marxet-^r,  Tuesday.  Fairs,  three  times  ajmr.  chiefly 

S31M0.  UTwler  the  Mun.  Deform  Act ; it  Is  governed  for  cattle  and  the  hiring  of  serrants.  In  KtOO,  this  town 

by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and  13  counrillori,  and  other  was  visited  bv  a most  destructire  fire,  which  eonsutned 

officfTB.  It  has  a commission  of  the  {reace,  court  of  118  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  Ac.  On  W'alsham 

• record,  court  teec.  and  a gaol  for  the  confinement  of  heath,  near  the  town,  it  a stone  cross,  erected  to  corn- 

offender*  before  committal.  memorate  a victory  of  Henry  ,S{>eQCor,  Msh^  of  Nor- 

WaI-SALI..  a {mtI.  and  muntc.  bor.  and  par.  of  wich,  over  a band  of  rebels,  in  1383.  ( AvMfiV’e  q^  JTirg- 
Englatid.  CO.  StatTord,  hund.  Ofllow,  on  a small  tributary  land  and  D'o/cs,  vol.  xi.  t Pari.  Reports.  Ac.) 
of  the  Tame.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal  coal  WALTHAM  ABBKY.  or  HOLA'  CllOSS.  a mar- 
and  iron  districts,  7 m.  N.W.  Birmingham.  Area  of  par.  ket-town  and  {»r.  of  Kngland,  on  b«>rder  of  the  co. 

T.!)*/!)  acres,  all  M which  is  IncludM  in  (he  {utrl.  iW.,  of  Essex,  hund.  Waltham,  on  th^Vo.*t,  li|  m.  N.N  R. 
except  an  outlyina  {wrtion  called  Walsall  Wood.  Fop,,  London.  Area  of  (>ar..  11.870  acres.  Fo{x  ofdo.,ln  KMt, 
ill  |h3I,  I8.0(i6.  It  is  situated  on  the  deelivtty  and  sum-  4.5UQ.  The  town,  ni  iginally  founded  In  the  lime  of 
niit  of  a low  hill,  and  Is  pretty  well  built,  having  ('oinute.  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  and  Irregular 

••  the  appearance  of  a compact  and  flourishing  town  : street.  The  church  was  formerly  tne  nave  of  tbe  church 

several  houses  of  the  value  of  from  3t)/.  tn  40/.  a year  of  an  opulent  and  fammis  monastery,  founded  here  by 

are  now  building,  and  every  indication  of  a thriving  Harold  IL,  of  wiiich  there  are  now  but  few  remains, 
community  Is  here  exhibited."  {Municipal  Hound.  /?c-  I'hls  venerable  relic,  though  much  disfigured  and  muti- 
pyrt,  IH37).  The  main  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  lated. contains  lomc  most  Interesting  s{>ectmens  of  the 
lighted  with  gas.  and  well  supplied  with  water  ; tnmigh  ornamented  columns,  semlclrctilar  arches,  and  other 


apsicarance.  In  the  environs,  however,  there  are  many  is  about  port,  in  length,  by  about  48R.  in  breadth.  AC 
handsome  villas,  with  some  picturesque  scenery.  Blox-  the  W.  end  is  a heavy  square  emhaUlcd  tower,  86  ft.  in 
wich,  about  3 m.  N.  froni  the  town,  but  Includwl  in  the  height ; tail  tlii*  l«  comparatively  modern,  and  bears  the 
pari.  bor..  it  a populous  village,  the  Inhabs.  of  which,  like  date  of  iri68.  The  inside  of  tbe  church  bears  witneM 
those  of  Walsall,  are  mostly  ocai|>led  tn  the  hardware  to  the  ic*H>oclastic  seal  of  the  Refurinrri,  and  to  the  bad 
manufactures.  The  parish  church  occupies  a command-  taste  ami  miserable  parsimony  of  those  by  whom  they 
ing  sUnation  on  the  top  of  the  hlli : it  is  an  ancient,  have  been  followed ; the  ornamental  parts  having  been 
% sparlout.  cruciform  structure,  with  a Uiwer  surmounto*!  defaced  smd  whitewashed,  and  the  brasses  tom  from  the 

hy  a lofty  spire;  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  In  IKtJ..  gravestones  ! Harold,  and  his  two  brothers  slain  with 
The  bvlng.  a vicarage  worth  30H/.  a year.  18  in  the  gift  of  him  at  the  twitle  of  Hastings,  were  interred  In  this 
the  Karl  of  Bradford,  lord  of  the  manor.  St.  Faul’s  church.  The  living,  a curacy  worth  237/.  a year.  I*  in 
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the  ictft  oftlw  tnisteefl  of  the  Rarl  of  Norwich.  The 
and  WetleYAiu  have,  alio.  pUoet  of  wonhip. 
'I'he  educaCieoal  and  chariubla  iuttituiknu  comprlie  a 
freeachool  for  K)  tmya  and  vORirli,  with  an  nMiowmcnt 

f>roduriaa about  I5<V.  a year;  another  endowed  arhool, 
or  the  cdocation  of  & boy*,  and  *everal  bequest*  fur  the 
support  of  Sunday  school*,  alnuhouses.  and  the  general 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  revenue*  of  the  monastery 
amounted,  at  H*  ditsoIuUou  in  1&39,  to  900f.  according 
to  Duc^e.  and  to  i.UitOif.  according  to  Speed.  Market* 
day,  Toeeday ; fair*,  twice  a year.  At  present,  however, 
the  town  derive*  it*  entire  importance  from  the  gun* 
mwdOT  mill*  esiabltshed  here  on  account  of  government. 
Theae,  which  were  originally  acquired  fruni  private  par. 
tie*  In  I7K7,  coosiit  (In  lH4!t)  of  4 mill*,  each  haring  2 
of  stone*.  I'he  moving  power  is  water  i the  ee* 
tabUshment  li.  in  all  respects,  in  the  most  efficient  slate, 
and  the  powder  produce*!  of  the  very  best  quality. 
I>urlng  peace  the  consutnMion  of  powder  ^ government 
amount*  to  about  lo.ouo  barreU  a year,  of  whirh  about 
•,000  are  supniled  by  the  works  now  under  consideration. 
The  latter,  noa'rver,  were  not  erected  in  the  view  of 
providing  the  entire  supply  of  gunpowder,  vhich,  in 
riods  of  war,  sometimes  exceeds  OU.iAW  or  KiO.OOD 
rrels  a year ; hut  partly  as  a check  on  the  combinatitMis 
of  the  manufarturer*.  and  partly  as  affording  the  means 
of  readily  trying  and  fairly  appreciating  sttcii  new  disco* 
vcfies  and  experiments  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
mode  or  siigg«*fted  in  the  preparation  of  so  Important  an 
article,  and  in  these  reipr^ts  they  have  been  completely 
sucrcasKiI.  At  Kntleld  ia>ck,  about  2 m.  below  Waltham, 
a manufactory  of  small  arms  is  alio  carried  on  upon 
account  of  government.  At  present  (IM2)  it  U almost 
wholly  occupied  In  the  making  of  new  percuulon  mtis* 
kets.uf  which  it  supplies  about  10,000  a year,  {t^nvate 
ii^ormation.) 

In  the  hamlet  of  West  Waltham,  or  Waltham  Crou, 
about  I m.  W.  from  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Hertfordshire, 
is  one  of  the  stone  crosses  erected  "by  Kdward  I.,  at  the 
diflVrent  places  wliere  the  eoti>se  of  his  beloved  wife. 
Queen  Eleanor,  retted  on  its  way  from  Hareiiy,  near 
(inintham,  where  she  died,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Only 
3 of  these  crostes  now  remain.  It  had  originally  Iteeu  a 
very  One  structure ; hut  the  ornaments  arc  now  much  de* 
facH.  ( Reuuttft  of  Knglamd,  vols.  vli.  and  x. ; Farmrr'a 
itUtorif  of  WailKam  Abbey  : Far!.  Faperi,  t(e  ) 
WAL'rH AMSTUW,  a village  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Essex,  hund.  IVecootree.  on  the  Lea,  a tributary  of 
the  Thames,  ft  m.  N.K.I^ondon.  Areaof  par.S.'iOOacres. 
Pop.  of  da,  in  ItCIl,  4,2AM.  The  village,  on  the  borders 
of  Epping  Forest,  is  formed  br  the  unioo  of  several 
hammis;  the  houses,  among  whiWh  are  many  villas  and 
country  seat*,  beioe  geoerally  detached,  and  interspersed 
with  trees  and  garurni.  The  church,  built  on  an  rmi* 
nence.  is  a spacious  structure  in  a mixed  style  ofarchi* 
lecture.  w4th  a tower  at  its  \V.  end:  it  was  repaired 
and  enlarffed  In  1817,  and  has  several  ancient  monu- 
menu.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  to  which  is  attached 
the  curacy  of  St.  John's,  being  worth,  together,  772/. 
a year:  patron.  W.  W'llson,  Esq.  The  lliiitarians  and 
Independents  hare  each  chapels ; and  to  the  latter  a 
•choM  is  attached,  in  which  30  girls  are  educated,  tU 
of  whom  are  cioth^  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation. 
The  free  school,  founded  in  I. M2,  has  an  endowment 
yielding  85f.  a year.  Although  established  for  the  cduca* 
lion  of  more  than  30  pupils,  it  was  lately  attended  by 
only  5.  It  haa  also  national  and  infant  scbools,  with 
numerous  well  endowed  almshouse*,  and  benefaction*  to 
a considerable  amount,  for  the  relict  of  the  poor.  Some 
copper  mills  and  other  works  are  establisbad  in  this 
par.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea.  The  par.  has  an  exclu- 
sive local  jurisdiction ; and  is  governed  by  a council  of 
17  members,  presided  over  by  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens. Courts  lect  and  baron  are  held  here  when  re- 
quired. iOuitie  to  London  tt»d  Ui  Enttirxnu, 

WANDHWOHTH,  a large  village  and  lur.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Surrey,  hund.  Ilrixton  ; on  the  Waudie,  near 
iu  confluence  with  the  lltaroet,  Am.  S.  W.  I.omlon. 
Area  of  par.  I.M2U  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1k3I.  (>.h72. 

Wandsworth  consitti  principally  of  one  broad  tho* 
roughfare,  between  2 eminences  called  the  U.  and  W. 
hills.  “ It  U in  pans  noisy  and  bustling,  in  other 
l>arU  rural  and  quiet ; in  paru  clean  aud  pleasant,  in 
others  low  and  dirty  t um  the  resideou  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  extremes  of  rich  and  poor.'*  (fr««tfc  to 
lAmAom  amdittKn^itrmM.)  The  old  church,  which  was 
mostly  rebuilt  in  I7M0,  Is  a plain  brick  rdtiice  with  a 
heavy  square  tower  at  its  W.  extremity : the  living,  a 
valuwle  vicarage  worth  840/.  a year.  Is  in  the  gift  of  W. 
Borrodaile,  Kaq.  The  new  church  of  St  Anne,  erected 
by  act  of  parliament  in  1824.  Is  an  elegant  cdiflcc  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  with  a handsome  p^ico  and  a steeple 
of  2 circular  arches  : the  living,  a curacy  worth  163/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Wandsworth.  Here 
also  are  meeting.houses  for  Friends  (to  wbkb  2 scboolt 
are  attached).  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wasleyans. 
The  free  eiKlowed  school,  founded  in  1710,  has  been  in* 
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corporated  with  the  national  school,  and  aflbnls  Inst  me* 
lk)ii  to  above  200  boys  and  100  girls,  to  lomo  of  witom 
rlothiog  is  supplied.  It  has  also  a Lancastrian  schoi>l,  io 
which  more  tnan  200  children  are  educated.  A school 
of  industry,  altettded  by  40  girls,  and  various  other  rlia- 
ritie*.  amoog  which  those  of  Alderman  Smith,  a native 
of  the  town,  who  died  in  161^,  are  the  most  valualilc. 
The  manufactures  of  Wandsworth  are  more  rootiderahle 
than  might  have  been  expected:  that  of  hats  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Frcttch  refugees  Cowards  the  of  the 
17th  century ; and  there  are  works  fur  boiling  clotli, 

rirlnting  calicoes  and  kerseymeres,  making  coach  and 
Ivery  Uce,  dyeing  (especially  In  scarlet),  with  com,  oil, 
iron,  and  white  l<^  mills,  vinegar  works,  and  distilleries. 
I'he  Southampton  railway  passes  a little  to  the  H.  of  the 
village.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  iicld  wc«-kty, 
and  there  is  a court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  hi.  Fairs  on  the  first  3 days  of  Whluuii  meek,  for 
horse*,  cattle,  pigs,  and  toys.  {BeatUte$  qf  A'wg/ntM/  and 
Waie$t  Surrey ; Ouide  to  Eno.  q/ London,  9fc.) 

WANTAGE,  a market-town  and  par.  uf  England.  <*o. 
Bucks.,  hund.  Wantage,  on  a small  trib.  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse, 
22|m.  W.N.W.  Heading.  Area  of  par.,  which  Includes 
the  hamlets  of  Charlton  and  Grove,  7, AM  acres.  Pop., 
In  1831,  3.'J82.  The  town  Is  irregularly  built  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  high  roads  from  rlungerford  to  Oxford, 
and  firum  Farringdun  to  Wallingford,  which  form  its 
principal  streets.  The  church,  a handsome  cruciform 
structure,  has  a square  embattled  tower  rising  from  Us 
centre,  a^  some  line  monuments.  The  living,  a vi- 
carage, worth  Au3/.  a year,  is  io  the  giU  of  the  Dean  and 
('anon*  of  Windsor.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Wcalryans ; a free  grammar-school, 
with  an  income  of  about  20U/.  a year  ; some  aimshousei, 
founded  io  IGAO,  with  an  endowment  of  lOU/.  a year.  Sun- 
day -echools,  Ac.  The  town  land*  produce  an  income  uf 
about  4A04  a year,  which  is  spent  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  tlse  repair  of  highways,  and  the  support  ul  a 
school.  Sacking,  twine,  and  tarpaulins  are  manufactured 
on  a small  scale.  The  market  is  celebrateil  for  Us  fine 
corn,  a great  deal  of  tbe  best  seed-wheat  being  brought 
thither  by  tlie  Vale  farmers.  Its  trade  Is  fadiitalvd  by 
a branch  of  the  Wilt*  and  Berks  canal,  which  comes  up 
to  the  town.  Wantage  was  made  a bor.  after  the  Con- 
quest ; but  It  no  longer  retidns  that  diilinctton.  A 
manorial  court  it,  however,  held  in  it  once  a year,  and 
petty  sessions  for  hund.  every  Saturday. 

W AltDEIN  (GUUSS  or  GKRAT;  Hungar.  Nan- 
I'arad),  a fortified  town  uf  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  of  which 
It  li  (he  cap.  ; on  the  Kbr&s,  towards  (ho  borders  of 
Transylvania,  39  ro.  S.W.  D^eexin.  Pop.  estimated 
io  theAustr.  Nat.  Encyc.  at  10,000;  but,  acc«>idtng  to 
Horahaus,  it  amounts,  incliKllng  its  suburb*,  to  upwards 
ofl^UOO.  It  is  the  residence  of  a R.  Cath.  and  a united 
Greek  bishop,  a Greek  protopapas,  Ac.,  mid  the  seat  uf 
the  CO.  assembly,  council,  acotninissariaideparimvm.  Ac. 
It  has  a rcwal  academy,  many  other  superior  schools,  an 
abbey,  and  various  religious  esUblishmeul*.  with  manu- 
facture* of  silk  stuilk  and  earthenware.  Mr.  Paget  says. 
“ Gross  Wardein  is  really  one  of  the  prettiest  tow  iu  1 
have  seen  for  a long  time.  Its  wide  well-built  streels  of 
one-storied  houses,  and  extensive  market-places,  are 
quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Magyar,  who  loves  nut  the  nar- 
row lanes,  and  high  houses  of  his  German  neighbours. 
Rut  (he  glory  of  (IrcMS  Wardein  Is  in  it*  gilded  steeples, 
itsepiscupal  ftalace,  its  convents,  and  its  churches;  and, 
although  of  ib«  latter,  the  70  which  it  formerly  boastid 
are  now  reduced  to  ^ they  are  quite  sufficient  for  (he 
inbabs.  Prince  Hohenlohe.ofmiracle-workingmemory, 
Is  now  the  occupant  of  tbii  sec.  His  clevatmn  to  the 
bishopric  hat.  Iinwcver,  completely  extinguished  the 
light  of  miracle  I " {Poftet'$  Hungary,  fc.  ii.  MK.) 

WAKE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hens.  hund.  Rraughln,  on  the  great  N.  road.  ajmI  on  tbe 
Lea.  1^4  ID.  N.  London.  Are*  ofpar.,  4,430  acres.  Pop., 
in  1'3I,  4,214.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  thoroughfare, 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  Unra  in  general  with  sub- 
stantial and  well  built  houses.  Tbe  church  is  a large 
cruciform  structure,  mostly  in  tbe  decorated  and  per- 
pendicular styles  ; it  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W. 
end.  and  within  are  several  fine  monuments, and  a hand- 
inroe  font.  The  living,  a vicarage,  annex^  to  that  of 
Thundrldge,  worth  a year,  u in  the  patronage  of 
Trinity  Coll.  Carob.  Here  are  also  chapels  fur  liidc- 
pendtmts.  Wesleyans,  and  Friends.  Tbe  market-house, 
luppurtrd  on  arches,  comprises  a good  aSM-mbly-ruom. 
The  (Hlucaliunal  and  cbariuble  institutions  btclude  a 
free  grammar-school,  of  very  old  foundaUoo.  attended 
by  about  30  pupils ; another  free  school,  with  a small 
endowment,  established  in  1N34 ; a national,  and  two 
other  scbools,  chiefly  supported  by  subscription  ; numer- 
ous almshouses,  a lying-in  charity,  and  funds  for  dis- 
tributioii  among  the  poor,  yielding  an  incitme  of  33ri/.  a 
year.  l^Analgticat  Digeat  qf  Chanty  Hr-fn  ) Ware  has 
a conskierable  trade  Is  com,  and  malting  is  exten.siveiv 
carried  on.  It  is  governed  by  3 cuustabics  and  4 head'- 
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bornaghi : petty  lesilnnt.  for  the  clltUion,  are  held 
weekly,  and  a mnrt-barnn  once  a year.  Market-day, 
Turaaay.  Fair*  tvii'e  a year  for  horwe  and  cattle. 

Chadwrll  Bpring,  near  the  town,  atslited  by  a cut  from 
the  Lew.  givet  liae  to  the  New  River,  an  artiflclal  itrcam 
bronght  from  Hertfordahire,  for  the  lupply  of  water  to 
the  metrnpolla.  Though  the  aource  of  the  New  River, 
In  a direct  line,  be  not  more  than  30  m.  from  London. 
Ita  cnurae,  including  Ita  wtndlnga,  fi  nearly  40  m.  Tbla 
Important  work  waa  completed  hi  1618,  principally  by  the 
eaertiont  of  the  famoua  Sir  Hugh  Middleton.  Though 
very  unproductive  at  flrat,  it  haa  since  been  a aource  of 
raat  wealth  to  ita  proprletora.  aa  well  aa  of  advantage 
to  the  city. 

WARKHAM,  a pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  market  town, 
Hrer*porL  and  par.  of  England,  co  Doraet,  hand.  Win* 
frith,  in  Blaudford  div.,  on  apcnlnaula  between  the  rivera 
Frame  and  Hddle,  about  I m.  above  their  ctKifluence 
with  Wareham  harbour,  the  most  westerly  arm  of  Poole 
harbour,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Salisbury,  and  103  ro.  S.W.  Lon- 
don. The  modern  bor.  includea  the  whole  of  the  3 pars., 

Ertiunt  only  of  which  were  con^riaed  In  the  ancient 
r.,togeth«‘r  with  those  of  Corfe  Caatle  and  Here- Regia, 
and  parts  of  two  other  adjacent  iMirishes  ; having  a total 
area  of  22,K90  acres,  and  a pop..  In  1H3I,  of  5.774. 

The  site  of  the  town  shelves  gradually  towards  (he  S 
and  it  U mostly  surrounded  by  Aat  marshy  land.  Having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  (Ire  on  the  t-Mh  July,  1763,  it 
has  been  built  on  a regiil.vr  plan,  and  consists  cniefly  of  3 
wide  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  houses,  built  of  mck,  and  tiled  or  slated,  are 
generally  in  go^  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a re- 
markable ancient  mound,  the  space  between  which  and 
the  town  is  now  laid  out  m market  nrdens.  Each  of  its 
rivers  Is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  that  over  the  Frooie 
being  a handsome  struciure,  erected  in  1779.  Down  to  a 
late  period  it  was  neither  watched  nor  lighted.  (Anusd. 
and  ATiMSfciyMi/  Reporis.)  Of  8 churches  which  formerly 
existed  here,  only  1,  St.  Mary’s,  is  now  used  for  publie 
worship,  though  3 more.  Trinity  and  St.  MartinV  are 
made  use  of  for  other  purposes ; the  former  being  con- 
verted Into  a national  Mhool,  and  the  latter  being  merely 
used  for  reading  the  fuueral  service.  St.  Mary's,  a spa* 
cious  and  ancient  edifice,  originally  attached  to  a priory, 
is  built  in  a mixed  style,  though  principnlly  of  the  deco* 
rated  character.  (Rickman.)  It  has  a handsome  tower, 
and  contains  some  ancient  monuments.  All  the  livings 
of  Wareham  arc  now  united  in  one  rectory.  Two  mure 
ancient  churches  that  had  fallen  to  decay,  were  taken 
down  within  the  lait  century,  and  on  the  site  of  one  of 
these  the  present  town  hall  has  been  erected.  The  In- 
dependents,  Weslcyaus,  and  Unitarians  have  each  pioecs 
of  worship.  The  Mucational  and  charitable  institutions 
comprise  a national  school,  held  In  the  old  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ; a small  endowment  for  the  education  of 
30  rmr  children  ; alms*huuscs  for  6 men  and  4 women. 
an<1  some  minor  charities. 

The  trade  of  Wareham  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
the  fine  clay  found  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Staffcird* 
shire  and  other  potteries,  and  In  the  shipping  of  vege. 
tables  from  the  market  gardens  round  the  town  for  Poole 
and  Portsmouth.  A good  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  also 
employed  in  knitting  stocklngi.  and  in  tho  maitufactiire 
of  shirt  buttons.  The  )><>rt,  which  was  formerly  consi- 
derable. is  now  nearly  choked  up,  being  only  accessible 
to  vessels  of  from  35  to  30  tons ; but  vessels  of  CO  tons 
ascend  to  within  about  1 m.  of  the  town,  and  those  of  200 
tons  may  anchor  at  Russciri  quay,  about  3 m.  from  (he 
town.  The  inbabc.  may  be  wd  to  consist  of^rsoni  of 
middling  circumstances,  and  a few  retired  ofneers  and 
Independent  persons,  retail  tradesmen,  and  men  deriving 
a subsistence  fh>ra  the  small  craft.  There  Is  no  poverty 
in  the  place,  but  its  pop.  and  the  number  of  its  houses 
are  probably  less  uow  tnan  formerly.”  (Pari.  Bound. 
Report.)  We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  be  any 
go^  foundation  for  this  surmise.  The  borough  re- 
turned 3 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  13th  of  Ed- 
ward L down  to  the  Reform  Act.  the  right  uf  voting 
being  exercised,  since  1747,  by  the  Inhabs  (uiying  scot* 
aiHl'Iot ; but  under  the  art  now  referred  to.  it  returns 
only  I mem.  along  with  Corfe-Castle.  Rcre-Regis.  Ac. 
Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,  438.  The  Imu.  Iva  a rummis- 
slon  of  the  peace,  a court  leet,  held  annually : nnd  a court 
of  record,  0(>on^  monthly,  but  now  of  little  utility. 
Market  day.  sat.  Fairs  9 times  a year,  mostly  for  cattre, 
cheese,  and  hugs.  (DoumL  Rtp.  i Man.  Corp.  Append., 
flre.) 

W ARMINSTER,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
ea  Wills,  bund.  Warminster,  on  the  Willey,  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Salisbury  Flaiu,  30  m.  N ,W.  SRlIsburv.  and 
15m.  S.K.  Bath.  Area  of  par.,  5,450  a<.'rfs.  Pop.  or  ditto, 
tn  laai,  6.106.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-paved  thoroughfare,  nearly  I m.  tn  length, 
the  houses  being  mostly  of  fre<‘itone.  The  church  of  St. 
DrnU  is  a spacious  structure.  In  the  perpendlruUr  style, 
with  a square  central  tower  j the  living,  a vicarage  worth 
334/.  a year,  Is  In  the  gift  uf  tho  bishop  of  Saiitbti^. 
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The  new  chtirch,  erected  in  IA80,  partly  by  subacriplionv 
and  partly  by  a grant  frum  the  parliamentary  cocbbIs- 
slimors,  is  a perp^iial  rurarv,  worth  I0»/.  a year,  In  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Warminster.  Beside*  a chapel  of 
ease,  there  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a 
froe.endowed  grammar  •school,  aulTbrdiug  instruction  to 
30  boys,  with  national  and  Lancastriaii  schools,  sup* 
porteu  by  subscription.  Warminster  had  formerly  the 
most  extensive  true  in  malt  of  any  town  in  the  W.  of 
F.ngland : and  this  branch  of  industry,  tbou^  it  has 
declined,  is  Still  largely  carried  on.  TIh;  muuCscture  of 
broad  cloths  and  kersevmeres  bas  been,  in  a great  measure, 
superseded  by  that  of  silk,  in  which  many  women  and 
children  are  employed.  The  trade  in  com  U consider- 
able ; the  market  tmng  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  tids 
part  of  the  country.  The  town  is  under  tl»e  jurisdiction 
of  a high  constalde,  deptity  constables,  and  tythiiig.meii, 
chosen  at  the  annual  muorlal  court.  The  quarter  ses- 
sions for  the  co.  are  held  hero  in  July ; petty  sesshmi 
monthly,  by  tbero.  magistrates  : and  a court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  debu  under  hi.,  is  held  alieruately  In 
this  town  and  Westbury.  Warminster  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Roman  station,  from  the  discovery  uf  coins, 
weapons,  a tessellated  pavement,  and  other  annquitiM  to 
the  vicinity.  Market-day,  Saturday  ; fairs,  1 times  a 
year,  for  cattle,  sheep,  ho^.  and  cheese. 

The  manor  and  lordship  of  Warminster  is  the  property 
of  the  Manjuis  of  Bath  ; and  about  4|  re.  W.  (yum  the 
town  on  the  coniines  of  Somerseubire.  is  Loogleat 
Hmue,  the  truly  magnificent  seal  of  that  nobleman. 
The  park  in  which  it  is  situated  is  of  great  extent,  and 
is  ftnely  laid  out  ( Rcantiet  qf  England  and  Wales,  ^c. ) 

WARRINGTON,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  Bneland ; co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby ; in  a low 
situation  on  the  Mersey,  here  crosseu  by  a stone 
bridge,  17  ra.  B.  by  S.  Liverpool.  Area  of  IS,3>'<0 
acres.  Pop.  In  I8SI.  19,155.  in  1841,  SI  J157.  llie  wL 
bor.,  however,  comprises  only  the  townships  of  War- 
rington ud  Lachford,  with  portkHii  of  that  of  Tbel- 
wall,  and  may  bare  at  preunt  (1842)  a pup.  of  Mmut 
90,000.  The  town  principally  consists  of  four  main 
streets,  one  or  two  of  which  are  spacious  and  contain 
some  handsome  buildings ; but  the  other  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow  and  badly  drained,  and  very  little 
appears  to  ham  been  done  for  the  improrement  of  the 
town,  except  its  being  paved  and  lighted  wKh  gas  In  IS3I . 
(Romnd.  Rep.,  Ac.)  I'hemost  important  public  buiidingB 
are  the  seuions-house  erected  in  1890;  the  markct-hMll 
over  which  are  the  assembly  rooms  ; three  cloth  halU, 
theatre,  Ac  The  par.  churcti.  which  is  of  Saxon  ori^n 
and  rxisted  at  the  tme  of  the  Conquest.  It  a large  massive 
cruciform  structure,  llie  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
intersections  of  the  transepts,  was  rebuilt  in  1696;  the 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  lofty  and  handsome, 
contains  two  chapels  and  some  flne  andent  monurocots. 
Beneath  the  chancel  has  lately  been  discovered  an  ao- 
ciciit  crypt,  now  converted  Into  a vestry.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard  are  two  handsome  gates.  The  living, 
a rectory,  has  under  it  the  perpetual  curacies  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  two  R.  Cath.  chapels, 
founded  severally  in  1833  and  |k36.  and  ten  other  places 
of  worship  for  different  sects.  The  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Sir  T-  Buteler  in  1586,  has  an  annual  income 
of  between  7fi0/.  and  80(i/. ; but  at  present  ( 1843)  it  is  at- 
tended by  ouly  about  38  day  scholars  and  13  boarders. 
The  blue-coat  school,  esUhliihrd  in  1677,  has  since 
received  legacies  and  benefactions  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  3,006/.  and  has  now  an  annual  ioeosne  of 
4.VV/. ; 30  boys  and  30  girls,  children  of  settled  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  are  Todg^,  maintained,  and  clothed 
in  the  building,  and  170  boys  and  40  girls  admitted  as 
dar  scholars.  A general  sulMcripClon  library  was  esta* 
blUhed  in  1758.  A society  was  formed  here  early  In  the 
last  century  for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen  In  the  archdeaconry 
of  Chester;  ana  tho  relief  tUspcnied  by  It  ammmta  at 
present  to  about  1,000/.  a-year.  A handsome  building,  tn 
the  Rltxabrthan  style  of  architecture,  is  in  progresa  for 
the  education  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen. 
A dispensary  and  branch  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
. are  among  the  other  numerous  ch.vritlrs,  and  Uicre  is  a 
' smnll  but  commodious  infirmary,  to  which  two  wards  for 
cases  of  fever  are  attached. 

The  appearance  of  Warrington  is  far  less  bustliug  and 
animated  than  formerly.  Until  the  o|tetiing  of  the  rail- 
way U was  (he  great  thoroughfare  between  Mancheater 
Aivd  Liverptml  ; 70  public  carriages  daily  pasting  through 
I It  between  these  great  em|K>rl«ims,  wnereas  at  prraeiit 
(1843)  there  is  not  one]  Its  tralHc  with  the  abtive 
towns  la,  however,  very  cvnskl«>rablo  ; for  though  not 
strictly  speaking  a port,  it  possesses,  hy  means  of  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation,  many  o(  tl>e  advan- 
tages of  a port . At  spring-tides  the  Mersey  rises  from 
10  to  13  ft.  at  Warrington  bridge,  and  vesivts  of  from  70 
to  100  tons  iHirthen  navigate  the  river  up  to  this  point. 
The  Warrington  and  Newton  railway,  a branch  of  that 
botwaan  Manchester  and  Liverpool  4j  m.  In  length,  w.is 
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cr>m|ilcl<<d  tn  at  aro«t  nrt>5.000l.  tt  now  forma  a 
portion  of  the  Grattd  Jiinctk>n  line. 

Warrlnfton  ii  dlitlnetiUhed  the  number  and  variety 
nf  Hs  manufacturet.  'llie  making  of  aallcloth  and  Hack* 
ing  was  formerly  carried  mi  here  u|ion  a very  large  scale, 
hut  It  la  dwindled  to  insigniflcanre.  At  present,  among 
the  many  that  are  carrlt*d  oii,  cotton  spinning  and  power 
loom  weaving  occupy  a prominent  place.  in  1S3H, 
there  were  aix  cotton  mllli  at  work  In  the  pariah,  em- 
ploying h)  all  llVi  hands.  {Fep.  om  MilU  and  /'ncforrei.) 
I'he  rHining  of  sugar,  though  not  entirely  relinquished, 
1«  not  a leading  branch  of  Industry  ; but  the  soap  manu- 
facture  continues  tn  beofconsideniDle  importance,  U)6,ni  1 
ilw  of  soft  soa|>  having  been  made  In  the  town  in  IA39.  The 
maniifarture  of  dint  and  plate  glass  is  carried  on  upon  a 
Urge  scale,  and  has  l(Hig  ranked  among  the  principal  busi- 
nesses of  the  town.  Warrington  Is  lUso  the  nrinclpal 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  *'  Lancashire  tools,'*  under 
which  designation  are  comprised  Ales  of  the  very  best 
quality,  chisels,  graver's  tools,  watch  and  clock  maker’s 
tools,  Ac.,  and  in  some  of  its  factories  roar  be  setm  col- 
lections of  the  articles  In  question  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. Pin-making  is  also  carried  on  ; and  Warrington 
has  long  been  celet^ateri  for  its  malt  and  ale.  The  soil. 
Coo.  in  the  neighbourhood  iieing  especially  suitable  for 
horticultural  purposes,  gardening  is  herewril  understood 
and  successfully  practls^.  'HiegovemmeDt  of  the  town 
is  vested  in  police  coinmissioners  and  constables  chosen 
annually  in  October  at  the  court  leeC  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  acting  under  the  su|>erintendence  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  hund.  Putty  sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night. The  Keform  Act  conferred  on  Warrington,  for 
the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending  I mem.  to  the 
Ii.  of  C.  Reg.  electors,  in  I4.iiMk40.I133.  Market  days, 
Wed.  and  Sig.  Fairs,  iHth  July  and  30th  Nov.,  each 
lasting  todays,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cloth,  and  every 
sther  Wed.  for  cattle.  (Armes's  Hist,  qf  Lancatt^  i 
ParL  Papers;  Pri*.  h\form.) 

W'AKoAW  (Pol.  Warnawa,  Fr.  t’arsofie'),  the  cap. 
cily  of  Poland,  palat.  klasovU.  on  tlie  Vistula,  G50  m. 
S.K.  Petersburg,  lat.  &‘JP  14'  W*  N.,  long.  21*  'P  47"  K. 
Pop.,  tn  1K30,  including  its  suburbs.  I30.«<71.  The  city, 
which,  with  Its  gardens  and  suburbs,  covers  a fn'eat  ex- 
tent of  ground,  is  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  about  as  broad  as  iheTliames  at  Westmin- 
ster bridge,  being  connected  with  the  suburb  of  Praga  on 
the  right,  by  a bridge  of  boats.  A su<p«'ntlun  bridge  was 
some  years  since  projerted  instead  of  the  latter,  but  the 
project  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  into  effect. 

Warsaw,  being  situated  partly  in  a plain  and  partly  on 
an  ascent  gradually  rising  to  the  river's  bank,  has  a mag* 
nlAcent  appearance  from  the  Petersburg  road.  But 
thmigh  the  contrary  has  been  afllrmed  by  some  travellers, 
the  impression  of  grandeur  is  not  sup|iorted  on  entering 
Che  town.  It  has,  indeed,  many  tine  palaces,  public 
buildings,  and  noble  mansions,  and.  latterly.  Its  private 
houses  have  been  improved,  by  pnihibiting  tcie  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  of  wood.  But  its  streets,  though 
spacious,  are  badly  paved,  liadly  lighted,  and  dirty  ; the 
greater  iwrt  of  the  nouaet  In  the  city,  and  still  more  in 
Che  suburbs,  are  mean  and  ill  constructed,  above  one 
fourth  port  of  their  number  being  at  this  moment  of 
wood ; and  the  whole  town  exhibits  a painful  contrast  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  civilisation  and  nirbarism,  luxury 
and  misery.  The  suburb  of  Praga.  on  the  B.  bank  of 
the  river,  once  strongly  fortlAed  and  extensive,  is  now 
all  but  deserted.  There  are  still,  however,  several  other 
suburbs  of  large  extent : and  those  adjacent  to  the  city- 
proper  are  included  within  Its  rampart  and  dlirh. 

The  principal  public  building  is  the  Zam<k,  a huge 
edifice,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  at^ 
that  in  which  Che  emperor  still  resides  when  be  visits 
Warsaw.  The  hall  or  the  Polish  diet,  a splendid  gilt 
ball-room,  and  the  national  archives  of  Poland,  are  in 
this  building;  but  the  fine  paintings  of  Canaletd,  Bar- 
ciarelli,  Ac.,  with  the  library  and  other  treasures,  have 
been  removed  since  1631  to  the  Russian  capital.  There 
are  several  other  royal  palaces.  That  called  the  palace 
of  Caslmir,  which  was  appremriated  to  the  university, 
has  io  its  sauare  a statue  of  Ckipemlcus.  The  Palais 
de  Saxe  isaWge  building  in  one  of  the  finest  squares. 
*'  At  the  back  of  this  palace  arc  the  principal  public 
gardens  In  the  Interior  of  Warsaw,  which  resemble 
In  some  respects  the  park  at  Brussels,  though  con- 
siderably larger.  Anotiter  handsome  public  garden, 
much  frequented  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  I'i,  belonn 
to  what  is  called  the  government  palace.  This  latter  u. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  roost  chaste  and  really  beautiful 
architectural  elevations  in  the  PolUh  capital.  It  Is 
strictly  In  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  the  national 
theatre,  custom-house,  high  tribunals,  and  oflicet  of 
the  minister  of  tbe  interior.  The  palace  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  which  is  quite  modern,  forms,  with 
tbe  new  exchange,  a very  Iroiiosing  object  at  tbe  end  of 
the  street  leading  to  the  Breslau  gate.  The  MarieviUe 
haxaar  is  a Urge  square,  the  four  skies  of  whirh  eooslst 
of  covered  arcades,  with  dwelLmgs  for  the  merebauts 


above,  and  shops  for  the  merchandise  under  them  ; llie 
latter  amnimt  tn  abmit  3(S).  liesides  several  wariHhousee. 
A great  number  of  rhurches  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  city  ; 
some  of  which  are  of  really  rukissal  dimensions,  as  the 
cathedral  of  St.  John,  and  the  church  of  tbe  Holy  Cro«. 
In  the  former  are  an  altarpierc  of  great  merit  P^nia 
Nova,  and  a Urge  standard  wrusted  from  the  Turks  by 
.Suhicski  at  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The  Lutherans  have 
also  a magnificent  church,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
2A.OOn/.,  and  superior  in  beauty  and  boldness  of  design  to 
ail  the  (’stbolic  churches  in  llie  place,  having  a dome 
and  tower  of  prodigious  elevation..  Which  way  so  ever 
a traveller  turns,  he  rannot  fail  to  pass  some  one  of  the 
monuments  which  stand  m the  squares  to  cuuimrmorate 
the  reiRii  of  a sovereign,  or  Ihe  achievements  of  a Polish 
warrior.  The  colossal  statue  of  Slstsmund  III.,  cast  in 
bronsc,  gilt,  and  placed  on  a lofty  pilar  of  marble  of  the 
countiy,  produces  a very  gtaid  em?ct ; ainl  the  equestrian 
poup  in  bronxe  of  Poniatowiki,  Ac.,  by  ThorwaldMn, 
is  another  monument  worthy  of  admiration. 

“ Independently  of  ihe  public  gardens.  Warsaw  may 
be  said  to  have  in  Its  viciuity  some  of  the  finest  drives 
and  promenades  in  Rurope  fur  width  and  exteut.  'I'he 
numerous  avenues  of  the  (Jjasduw,  pUnted  with  lofty 
lime  and  rhesnnt  trees,  are  the  rendesvous  of  nearly  the 
entire  pop.  of  Warsaw  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays, 
and  are  admirably  calculated  for  horse  and  sledge  races, 
both  of  which  take  place  here.  In  tbe  Immediate  vi- 
cinity is  the  royal  villa,  formerly  the  cruintry  residence 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  palace  ts  built  in  tim 
Italian  style:  Racciarelli'a  paintings  decorate  one  of  the 
principal  rooms ; and  it  has  a bail-room,  ornanimied 
with  colossal  statues  in  white  marble;  a chapel,  with 
some  curious  works  In  mosaic,  Ac.  In  the  park  U a 
stone  bridge,  ou  which  is  crertM  the  equestrian  statue  of 
John  Sobieski.  The  view  of  the  Vistula  frotn  the  park 
is  very  fine;  and  a large  island  lying  in  the  middle 
stream  is  much  frequented  in  summer  by  the  amateurs  of 
aquatic  expeditions."  {(iranwHif,  ii.  &4I_A47.) 

Among  ihu  other  public  buildings,  may  be  specified 
the  Hadxivil  and  Krasiniki  palaces,  the  barracks,  mint, 
six  hospitals,  five  theatres,  and  several  good  inns.  Sincu 
the  late  insurrection,  a strong  citadel  has  been  ereriol 
partly  in  the  view  of  protecting,  but  more  of  overawing 
the  town.  This  citadel  was  built  frura  the  produce  of 
a loan  raised  In  Poland ; and,  in  IM3A,  when  the  emperor 
Nicholas  visited  Warsaw  in  his  way  frura  the  congress 
at  Tdplitt,  he  distinctly  informed  the  civic  autiiorlties 
that,  on  tiie  first  disturbance  breaking  out  in  the  citr, 
the  guns  of  the  citadel  should  level  It  with  the  ground  ! 
A cast-iron  obelisk  has  been  erected  in  the  citadel  in 
honour  of  the  late  emperor,  inscribed  " To  Alexander, 
the  Corvqueror  and  Benefsetor  of  Poland  t " 

'I'he  university  of  Warsaw,  established  In  1616,  had 
faculties  of  theology,  Jurisprudence,  medicine,  philo- 
sophy. Iirll<*s-lettrrs,  and  fine  arts,  and  a library  cotiialii- 
ing.  It  is  said.  lAO.OUO  vols.  of  printed  books,  exclusive  of 
rare  MSS.,  with  an  observatory  and  botanic  garden, 
cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  loology,  miiserals,  models, 
and  coins,  and  printing  and  lithographic  presses.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  university  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  suppressMl  subsequently  to  tbe  late  Ul-fattal 
insarrectioD,  its  floe  library  being  then,  also,  remov^  to 
Petershtirg.  Of  late  rears  there  has  bmn  a R.  Catholic 
college  at  Warsaw,  wUh  twelve  professors;  but  the  ad- 
herents of  tbe  Hnsso-Greek  church  are  rapidly  incrcas- 
iuf  here,  as  in  all  other  countries  subject  to  Russia,  and 
have  now  a cathedral  and  other  churches  la  the  city. 
The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  2A,(Oit,  have  several 
synagogues;  the  Arroeulans,  too,  have  tbelr  placet  of 
worship,  and  the  English  have  a chapel.  Among  the 
educational  establishments,  are  numerous  superior,  spv^ 
cial,  and  elementary  schools ; all  of  them  bring  modelbd 
on  the  new  system,  and  having  attached  to  ea^  a native 
Russian,  as  a teacher  of  his  own  language,  a considerable 
proficiency  in  which  is  now  an  indispensable  qualiflcatloD 
tor  holding  any  public  o0c«,  bow  trifling  soever. 

Warsaw  has,  alto,  a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a musical 
coDservaiory,  societies  of  friends  of  literature  and 
natural  science,  a bible  society,  Ac.  and  tome  news- 
papers and  other  periodical  publkationt.  These,  how- 
ever, are  subt<‘ctrd  to  a rigorous  cmsorthlp,  and  are, 
consequently,  worth  little  or  nothing.  Its  manufac- 
tures comprise  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  saddlery,  lea. 
ther,  carriages  of  different  kinds,  ironmongery,  paper, 
and  tobacco,  with  clieroical  and  cotton  printing  works, 
and  nuiDcrous  breweries.  Warsaw  is  the  great  cominor- 
cial  entrephe  for  Poland ; and  has  two  large  annual  (airs, 
in  May  and  Sept.,  attended  by  traders  from  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  five  banks,  an  assurance  society,  Ac. 

In  comparing  this  city  with  retorsburg.  Dr.  Granville 
says,  " There  is  a notable  difference  between  the  general 
aspect  of  the  Inhabs.  of  Warsaw  and  those  of  the  cap.  bo 
had  just  left.  The  women  here  arc  handsomer  than  the 
men:  at  Petersburg  tbe  Impressioa  1 received  was  of  an 
oppoalte  nature.  The  absence  of  those  setni-Aslatic 
coatuines,  which  are  so  prevalent  in  all  the  streets  of  tbe 
3 M 3 
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Hiusian  cap.,  Unub.  In  a great  roeaturc,  to  give  to  the 
cap.  of  Folaad  a more  Rurop<>an  aapect ; but  (hvre  It 
•omethtng  elM  that  contribute*  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  Foie*  are  uniformly  merry;  tney  are  loud  chat* 
torert,  food  of  arautemeut.  and  a*  partial  to  living  in  the 
open  air.  doing  nothing,  a*  thu  Faritiau /atWaitft  ami 
the  kabitmf$  of  the  Falait  Itoyal.  the  Tullerte*,  the 
BMlera^t,  or  tha  Luaembourg ; to  which  claM  of 
people  1 ebould  be  tempted  to  compare  them  In  many 
reepects.  They  al*o  do  butme«t  differently:  their  ibopt 
and  public  place*  of  amiitemeot  are  more  like  Ihoeeof 
any  other  European  city  farther  S.;  and  their  mtnagt 
ap{>ear*  to  be  much  m'arer  to  that  of  the  French  than 
of  the  KuMiana."  ( (Vraaviffc,  il.  5i8.) 

Wartaw,  though  a very  ancient  town,  was  not  the  cap. 
of  Poland  till  111%,  after  the  union  with  Lithuania ; when 
the  Polish  diet  was  transferred  to  it  from  Cracow.  The 
city  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  surrendered,  wiUiout  opposition,  to 
Charles  Xll.  In  170S-  In  1793,  the  inhabs.  eanclled  the 
Russian  garrison  previously  in  octupatkin ; ana  the  town 
was  successfully  opfended  against  the  Prussians.  In  the 
tticccetling  year,  Kosciusko.  But  the  suburb  of 
I^aga,  being  soon  after  taken  and  sacked  by  the  hussiani 
undtT  Suwarrow,  by  whom  a large  proportion  of  the 
iiihabs.  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  city,  threatened  with 
a similar  fate,  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  1795. 
Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Pruuia:  in  ln06.  she  was  made 
the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poland  ^ and  In  1016,  she 
became  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  She 
was  tha  principal  seat  of  the  ill-fated  liuurroction  of 
1031,  which  has  entailed  so  much  mischief  on  her  and  tha 
rest  of  Poland.  ( .Vofre  Bnut,  TaUtrau  4c  Pvtogme ; 
Dirt.Ueog. ; GrtmviUf,  kc.) 

WARWICK,  a eo.  of  England,  situated  nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  having  N.K.  the  co.  of  Leices- 
ter, B.  Korthampton,  S.  Oxford  and  Gloucester,  \V. 
Worcester,  and  N.W*.  Stafford.  It  contains  574.0rt0 
acres  ; of  which  above  600.0UU  ore  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  The  northern  and  largest  part  of  Warwick- 
shire was  formerly  an  extensive  mrcsC  and  still  retains 
something  of  its  former  chararter.  being  interspersed 
with  heaths  and  moors,  and  sprinkled  with  woods;  but 
the  former  hare  greatly  diminished  within  the  present 
century.  The  S.  portion  is  in  getx'ral  very  fertile. 
Both  the  dairy  and  graxing  systems  are  succcssfuliy 
practised,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  on  the  latter. 
The  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  is  preferred  for  the 
ilairies ; the  average  produce  of  a cuw  being  about  8f 
cwt.  of  cheese.  Short-woolled  sheep  have  t>em  almost 
entirely  banished  from  this  co.  The  standing  sheep 
stock  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  3.V>.(XM)  head,  and 
the  produce  of  wool  to  be  between  8,000  and  9.0UU  packs. 
Arable  husbandry  Is  not  so  well  understood  as  graxing; 
and  in  some  districts  it  Is  far  behind.  Wheat,  bnriev, 
oats,  and  beans,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  first  is 
generally  drilled  ; and  when  such  is  the  rase,  it  U not  a 
little  singular  that  turnips  liiould  be  almost  cvetTwhere 
sown  broadcast,  and  beans  generally  dibbled.  Ine  irs- 
tem  of  top-dre^ng  U more  commonly  followed  in  this 
than  In  any  other  co.  Estates  of  various  sixes ; some 
very  large,  and  others  small.  Farms  vary  from  50  to 
600  acres ; but  the  smaller  class  predominate  so  much, 
that  the  average  Is  not  supposed  to  exceed  IM  acres. 
Old  enclosures  average  about  10  acres,  new  about  15. 
Leases  getting  more  unoomroon,  and  farms  mostly  held 
fruen  year  to  rrar.  Tenants  bound  not  to  exceed  three 
crops  to  a fallow  ; but  there  Is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  sown.  Average  rent  of  land  In  IHIO, 
W.  2f.  6^.  an  acre.  Little  can  said  in  favour  of  the 
farm  bmldings.  The  old  houses  and  oflices  were  some- 
times bulK  of  timber ; sometimes  the  walls  were  of 
stone,  and  sometime*  of  mud  or  clay,  or  thatched  ; they 
are  In  general  Injudiciously  placed,  ill-planned,  and  In- 
convenient. The  new  farm-houses  and  olHces  are  of 
brick,  covered  with  tile,  and  are  very  substantial ; but 
conveniency  is  said  not  to  be  much  studied.  There  are 
no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor  feeding-sheds 
for  soiling  with  turnips,  and  other  green  food.  (Strrwty. 
p.  SO.)  Coal  is  wrought  to  a considerable  extent  at 
various  places ; but  Birmingham  it  supplied  with  coal 
brought  by  ca^  from  StaSbrdshtre.  Warwick  ranks 
high  as  a manufacturing  co.  Birmingham  is  the  prin- 
^pid  scat  of  the  hardware  manul^urc ; and  nownere, 
perbapa,  has  tbe  combined  tnfiuence  of  ingenuity.  skUl, 
and  capital  been  more  astonbhingly  displayed  than  In 
the  immense  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and  cheapoes*  of 
the  articles  produced  In  this  great  workshop.  Coventry 
has  been  long  distlngnlshed  for  its  proficiency  in  the 
sUk  trade,  particularly  in  tbe  manufacture  of  ribands. 
Needles  and  flsb-hooks  are  made  at  Alcester ; hats  at 
Atherstone;  and  ftax-mtUs  have  been  erected  at  Tam- 
worth,  and  In  other  places.  Principal  rivers  Avon, 
Tome,  Alne.  and  Learn.  The  Birmhtghara  and  Faxely 
t'anal  runs  along  the  N.W.  tido  of  the  co. ; and  it  u 
intersected  by  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  C«nal,  the 
WarwKk  and  Naptou  CwuU.  the  Oxford  Canal,  Ac.; 


the  CO.  Is  also  Intersected  by  lUc  railway  from  I.oodoa 
to  Birmingham,  and  thence  to  filancbester.  It  U di- 
vklrd  Into  4 hundreds,  and  4 subsidiary  districts,  and 
contain*  206  parishes.  It  sends  lU  meins,  to  the  11.  of 
C. ; vli.  4 for  the  co.,  and  1 each  fur  the  city  of  Coven- 
try and  the  bors.  of  Birmingham  aod  Warwick.  Hegis- 
tered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1 1 ,(89.  whereof 

6.786  belong  to  tho  B.,  and  4,‘i63  to  the  W.  division.  In 
1841  Warwick  had  61,445  inhabited  bouses,  and  402,191 
inhabitants,  of  whom  195,967  were  males,  and  906,164 
females.  Sum  expended  for  tbe  relief  of  the  poor  in 
IS36-39,  10S,7IW.  Total  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  the  poor  rates,  in  1811,  I,601i,747/. 

W'abwick.  a pari,  and  man.  bur.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land,  near  the  centre  of  tbe  co.  Warwick,  of  which  it  is 
tbe  cap.,  hund.  Knightlow,  on  tbe  Avon,  24  m.  W.  Leam- 
ington, and  62  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  pari,  bor., 
the  Umils  of  which  were  not  altered  by  tbe  Boundary 
Act.  and  which  is  co-extensive  with  tbe  two  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  6JG0  acre*.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
9,109.  It  stands  oo  an  abrupt  acclivity  on  tne  N.  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a Imndsome  stone 
bridge  of  a single  arch ; and  Is  regtUarly  Utd  out,  con- 
sisting of  two  principal  thoroughfares  crossing  each  other 
toward  the  centre  iA  tbe  town,  with  a number  of  smaller 
cross  streets.  The  principal  streets  are  well  built, 
pavedr  lighted  with  gns,  kept  remarkably  clean,  and 
ornamented  with  several  handsome  public  buUding*. 
The  most  coiitpirunus  of  these  Is  St.  Mary's  cburcli, 
which,  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  16D4,  was 
rebuilt  in  1704.  It  exhibits  a singular  union  of  va- 
rious styles:  the  square  tower,  which  was  designed  by 
8lr  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  finely  proportion^,  rises 
to  a height  of  190  ft.;  it  is  supported  on  4 Pointed 
arches,  irith  a thoroughfare  tinaemetuh,  and  crowned 
with  pinnacle*.'-  Rickman  says,  that  *'  The  whole  of  this 
church,  except  the  chancel  and  Its  adjuncts,  U a com- 
position of  the  greatest  barbarity ; but  the  chancel  U an 
uncommonly  bMutiful  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work, 
aod  tbe  east  front  is  remarkably  fine,  simple  In  Ict- 
arrmngement,  yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts  and 
the  excellent  execution  of  its  details.  Tbe  interior  is 
equally  beautiful,  and  there  ar^  00  the  N.  side,  a 
monumental  chapel  and  vestry  of  very  good  character; 
but  the  great  feature  of  the  ^ur^  Is  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel  erected  in  !4<>l.  It  is  completely  enriched  both 
within  and  without ; its  details  of  tho  most  elegant  cha- 
racter and  excellent  execution,  and  In  very  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a chapel,  of  several  arches,  aod 
a small  aisle,  or  rather  passages,  on  the  N.  side,  between 
the  chapel  and  the  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
stands  a very  rich  altar  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Kirliard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  executors  com- 
menced the  erection  nf  this  chapel,  which,  however,  was 
not  completed  until  the  3«t  l-klw.  IV.  I'here  are  some 
other  monuments,  (Incluitlng  a fine  cme  of  Dudley.  Karl 
of  Leicester,  favourite  of  F.Uxabeth),  but  others  are 
of  much  later  date,  and  rather  disfigure  the  cbapel  than 
add  to  its  beauty.”  The  living  of  st.  Mary's  is  a vicar- 
age, in  Che  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Warwick,  worth 
SOOf.  a year.  The  church  of  8t.  Nicholas  Is  small  aod 
plain  : the  living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  U 
worth  SltV.  per  annum.  Other  churches  formerly  ex- 
isted, of  which  there  are  now  no  rcmaiiu.  The  Inde- 

odrats,  Frkmds,  W'esleyans,  Unitarians,  and  Baptists, 

re  their  respective  meetlng-houset. 

Tho  court-house  in  the  lllgh  Street  is  a respectable 
stone  building  rrerted  in  1730.  The  county  hall,  a spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice  IM  ft.  in  length, and  %ft.  in 
wMlh,  has  an  elegant  stone  front  support^  by  a range 
of  Corinthian  pillars.  In  this  buUding  the  courts  of 
justice  are  held;  and  attached  to  it  00  the  N.side  is  the 
00.  jail,  a large  and  well  designed  building,  surrounded 
by  a strong  wall  23  ft.  in  height,  enclosing  iioarly  an  acre 
or  ground.  The  co.  bridewell,  in  which  is  a corn-mill, 
(worked  by  the  male  prisoners,)  Ac.,  and  tbe  market- 
house,  are  Wm  and  substantial  modem  structures.  It 
has  also  a pumlc  subscription  library  aod  news-room,  and 
a small  theatre. 

But  tbe  great  glory  of  Warwick  Is  its  castle,  tbe  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick, and  the  most  magnificent  of  the  an- 
cient feudal  mansions  of  the  English  n^lity,  still  used  a* 
aresldence.  It  standi  on  a rock  overhanging  the  Avon,  a 
little  to  the  S.R.  of  the  town.  It  retains  much  of  its  an- 
cieot  grandeur  of  appearance,  and,  uninjured  by  Time, 
presents  an  Interesting  memorial  of  by-gooc  ages.  Its 
foundation  Is  attributed  to  Etbelfieda,  daughter  of  Alfred, 
in  9 1 5 ; but  no  authentic  trace  now  remains  of  the  original 
building.  Ca^tar‘B  tower,  147  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  at  least  700  years  ago.  is  in  a permet  state 
of  preservation.  Guy's  Tower,  126  ft.  iu  height,  and  built 
in  1394,  U.  also,  nearly  perfect ; it  appears  to  be  of  a !>•- 
corated  characCor ; s[na  tbou^  very  plain.  U perhaps 
the  most  perfect  remain  of  its  kliwi  in  existence,  amt 
curious  alike  os  to  composition  and  constructiuu.  Tbe 
principal  entrance  faces  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
approach  to  It  Is  a broad  winding  road  cut  in  the  solid 
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rock.  Before  the  front  U » disused  moat,  a stooe  arch 
over  which  has  rrplAced  the  ancient  drawbridge.  Ou 
pauing  the  double  g.*itewAy,  the  vUller  Auds  himself  in 
tlie  iuuer  court  of  titc  castle,  lurroundcd  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  embattlod  walls  and  ramparts.  This  castle  was  for> 
meriy  a strong  fortress  ; and  by  means  of  open  flights  of 
Slone  sum  and  passages  on  the  tops  of  the  walls  there  is 
a line  of  communication  ali  round  the  building.  The 

farts  of  this  vast  and  venerable  pile  that  are  occupied  by 
he  family  are  magnlBc<>niIy  &ttM  up.  but  so  as  to  har> 
nionUe,  fa  all  respects,  with  the  st)le  and  character  of 
the  building.  The  collection  of  paintings  is  at  once  ex- 
tensive ana  valuable. 

In  a greenhouse  attached  to  the  castle  Is  the  Warwick 
VsKB,  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  ancient  art.  It  Is  of 
white  marble,  and  of  largo  dimensions,  being  capable  of 
holding  13d  gallons.  Its  handles  are  exquisitely  formed 
of  interwoven  vine  branches.  On  the  body  of  the  vase 
are  tlie  heads  of  satyrs,  bound  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  the 
skin  of  the  panther,  with  the  head  and  claws  beautifully 
sculptured,  and  other  appropriate  ornaments.  This  moil 
splendid  relic  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a lake,  at 
Adrian's  Villa,  at  Tivoli  (which  see),  of  which,  no  doubt, 
it  had  ft>rmua  a principal  ornament ; and  having  been 
purchased  by  Sir  Williain  Hamilton,  was  consigned  by 
him  to  bis  relative  the  Karl  of  Warwick,  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  was  brought  to  England,  and  by  whose  liberality 
It  has  been  placed  in  a situation  where  U may  at  all  times 
be  seen  by  tne  public. 

The  remains  of  several  monastic  establishments  exist 
In  and  near  Warwick ; and  at  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
of  the  toirn  are  gates,  each  containing  some  ancient  work 
with  modern  aoditiotu.  Luicesler's  Hospital,  an  ancient 
building  at  the  W.  extremity  of  High  Street,  was  origi- 
iMlIyahall  belonging  to  two  guilds,  and  was  converted 
to  its  present  use  by  liobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
for  the  reception  of  13  poor  men.  chiefly  disabled  veto* 
raos,  and  for  a professor  of  divinity  as  master.  In  1911, 
the  clear  value  of  the  estates  wiUi  which  it  is  endowed 
amounted  to  !I.U()Qf.  )>er  annum.  In  1813,  the  master's 
salary  was  raised  from  50f . to  400/.  a y ear,  and  the  number 
of  inmates  increased  to  23.  The  college  school,  origin- 
ally founded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a free  grammar-school, 
and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  roonas. 
teries.  Is  open  to  all  the  boys  of  the  town.  It  has  two  ex- 
bibuions  of  70/.  to  each  of  the  univenities.  Of  late  years 
it  bad  fallen  Into  a state  of  decay  : but  recently  the  number 
of  youths  educated  here  has  increased,  and  at  present 
<1843}  the  school  Is  comparatively  prtMprrous.  Here  is, 
^so,  acharity-school  founded  and  endow  (tl  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  39  buys  and  36  girls  ; a natiun.'il  school;  school 
of  Industry,  Ac.,  and  nut  less  than  40  ahushuusea  Large 
fuudi  are  vesica  in  the  hands  of  the  corpuraiiun  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  poor. 

The  manufactures,  which  are  unimportant,  comprise  a 
few  descriptions  of  cotton  and  woollen  gtXKls,  a worsted 
mill,  with  a ropery,  and  a brass  and  iron  foundry.  There 
are  several  large  malting  houses,  and  iime,  timlicr,  and 
coal-wharfs,  on  the  banlu  of  the  Stratford  canal,  wliich 
comes  up  to  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  and  by  which  it 
communicales  with  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  the  Severn, 
it  Is  within  aliout  lU  m.  <>f  Coventry,  and  consequently, 
also,  of  the  London  and  Blrmingnom  railway.  The 
JSuuad.  Hep.  says,  **  The  town  is  thriving,  and  disUo- 
miisbod  by  an  appearance  of  rnpcctabiliiy  and  neatness. 
Trade  seems  to  be  rapidly  Increaslug.  which  may  be  ac. 
counted  for  in  great  meastiru  hy  its  proximity  to  and 
coQOecUoD  with  Leamington,  w here  most  of  tiic  War- 
wick tradespeople  have  shops,  and  where  the  chief  specu- 
lators from  this  town  invest  their  capital."  But  dr. 
cumstances  have  chuiged  materially  in  tne  lutcnral.  The 
nrat  increase  of  Leamlngtou,  and  its  superior  advantages, 
have  taken  much  of  the  capital  and  business  from  W ar- 
wick,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  and  pruportionAlly  de- 
pressed the  latter.  Very  few  Warwlca  tradesmen  have 
also  shops  in  Leamington.  Warwick  is  a bur.  inr  pre- 
acrlptiuu : its  earliest  charter  dattw  from  the  4uUi  of 
Henry  111.,  but  it  was  not  regularly  incorporated  till 
1.^63.  Under  the  Municipal  Heforin  Act,  It  Is  divided  into 
a wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a mayor,  d eideniieu.  and  19 
councillors.  Qu.'irterly  courts  of  session  are  held  for  ali 
ofleoces  not  caj>ital ; a court-le<H  annually;  and  there  is 
occasionally  a court  of  record  tor  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  40/.  The  bor.  has  returned  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  tbo  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Use  (raovhUe  having  been 
vested,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  in  the  payers  of 
church  Rud  poor-rates.  Registered  electors,  in  1819-41), 
977.  CorpwaUoo  revenue,  in  1840,  1.U.M/.  It  has  a 
weekly  newspaper:  and  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Banking  Coai}Niay,  established  In  1854,  has  its  head  ofltee 
in  the  town.  The  l.camington  Friory  Banking  Com- 
pany haa  also  a Ivrancb  here. 

Warwick  is  cotijcctored  by  Dugdaie  and  other  writers 
to  have  been  a Ibimau  etaUon  ; but  there  are  no  proofs  of 
its  haring  existed  before  the  Saxon  times.  It  was  in  great 
pvt  destroyed  by  fire  in  1694.  Market-day,  Saturday, 
i-'airs,  twdve  times  a year;  mostly  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
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cheese.  {HiU.  qf  Warxeick : Bound,  and  hlunic.  Corp. 
Hep.:  Couke's  narwick  Cailie  ; Briwatt  Ittfurm.) 

vVASlUNGTUN,  (so  called  in  honour  or  the  father  of 
the  republic,)  a city  of  the  U.  States,  being  the  rap.  qf 
the  Union,  aud  the  seal  of  the  general  legislature  and 

Government,  m the  foderal  dlstr.  of  Columbia,  on  the 
'otumac.  Iierc  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge,  nearly  1 m. 
in  letigth,  at  theconAuenceof  the  Anacootia,310m.  S.W. 
New  ^ork;  lat.  3«=>  3y  M"  N.,  long.  ?70  1'  48"  W. 
Fup.,  in  1840.  33,364.  Every,  body  knows,"  says  Capt. 
Marryatt.  *'  that  Washington  has  a capitol.  but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  capitol  wants  a city.  There  it  sunds. 
remiuding  you  of  a general  without  an  army,  only  sur- 
rounded and  followed  by  a parcel  of  raggou  lilUc  dirty 
boys  ; for  such  is  the  apiwamnce  of  the  dirty,  straggling, 
ill-built  houses  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it."  (Diarp,  , 
II.  I,  3.)  ButthestapleofthlsstatemcntconsisU.asinlght 
perhaps  have  been  expected,  of  fiction  rather  than  of 
truth.  Tho  plan  of  the  city  is  laid  down  upon  a magni- 
ficent scale,  and  though  it  has  not  Increased  so  ra^^y 
as  was  expected,  it  is  now  of  very  respc^ble  dimen- 
sions. The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
and  are  intersected  diagonally  by  avenuet,  named  after 
the  sUtet  of  the  Union.  Tlw  smaller  streets  arc  from 
70  ft.  to  110  It.  wide,  the  avenues  and  streets  lesuling  to 
public  places  from  130  ft.  to  ICO  ft.  wide.  Mr.  Stuart 
says,  " The  entrance  to  U»e  city  by  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  which  reaches  from  the  capitol  to  the  Presi- 
dent's bouse,  160  ft.  in  width,  and  planted  with  rows  of 
poplar  trees,  is  magnificent.  The  city  is  placed  in  so  fine 
a situatiou,  and  the  capitol  is  so  truly  an  mposing  build- 
lug.  that  1 have  leldum  been  more  pleased  than  with  the 
first  view  of  the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  U.  States." 
{Sluart's  America.  \.  388.)  The  capitr>l.  the  noblest 
structure  In  the  Union,  stands  on  a bill  elevated  about 
75  ft.  above  the  Potomac,  which  it  overlooks.  It  ts  built 
of  freestone,  and  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the 
entire  front  being  350  ft.  in  length.  In  the  centre  of  the 
E.  side  Is  a fine  portico,  supported  by  18  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  approached  by  a filrtt  of  steps:  over  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a large  dome  rising  to  145  ft.  in 
height : smaller  flat  domes,  reaching  to  about  70  ft.  high, 
cover  the  wings.  In  the  interior,  under  the  central 
dome,  is  (he  circular  chamber  called  the  Rotunda,  orna- 
mented with  reUcfi,  and  paintings  of  national  subjects. 
On  the  W.  of  this  apartment  is  the  congress  library, 
with  20,00(1  Toll.  In  tne  S.  wing  Is  Ute  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, ill  the  form  of  a Grecian  amphitheatre,  ft 
in  diameter,  and  60(1.  in  huiglit,  surrounded  with  34 
Corinthian  columns  of  variogut^  native  marble.  " Tbo 
scats  for  the  members  arc  conveniently  disposed : each 
member  has  his  fixed  place,  a chair,  and  a small  desk. 
The  members,  when  speaking,  generally  stand  in  the 
space  between  the  desk,  which  affords  lufflclent  room." 
(5/suir/,  i.  389.)  The  senate  chamber,  in  the  N.  wing, 
is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller,  being  74  (1.  in  diameter, 
and  43  ft.  in  height.  Over  the  president's  chair  is  a 
portrait  of  Washington  : and  statues  of  Libertr  and  His- 
tory ornament  this  hall.  Underneath  is  the  ball  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States ; and  there  are,  in  the 
buildine,  70  rooms  fur  the  acconimodatloD  of  rommittees, 
Ac.  The  capitol  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds, 
comprising  about  33  acres.  This  magnificent  building  Is 
said  to  have  cost,  in  all,  the  sum  of  3,596,500  dolls.  Op- 
posite the  N.  front  of  the  building  ts  a column,  ercctra 
In  honour  of  the  officers  who  foil  at  Tripoli.  'J'he  Pre- 
sident's house,  of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  an 
louic  portico,  is  a handsome  building.  Beside  it  are 
four  Urge  edifices  for  the  chief  dc;«artments  of  go. 
vemmeoi.  In  the  city  are  the  U.  States  general  post- 
office,  with  the  patenl-udice,  the  arseo^,  and  navy-yard, 
a city  hall,  3.50  ft.  in  length  by  .'M)ft.  In  breiuith,  hos- 

Cital,  peuitcnilary,  upwards  uf  3U  churches.  4 market- 
ouses.  the  Columbian  institute,  a Kuni.  Catb.  seminary, 
a city  library  ; with  medical,  butanicnl,  masonic,  and  many 
benevolent  societii-s  and  other  iu»i:tutinns.  Washington 
has  a large  glass  manufoctorr,  but  its  trade  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  supply  of  goons  to  the  govornroeut  esta- 
Ullsbnieots  and  members  of  Congress,  Alcx.indria,  lower 
down  the  river,  being  more  cons  eiiienily  situated  for  cann- 
ing on  foreign  trade,  of  which  it  has  a coosiiU-r able  share. 
Exclusive  ol  several  large  taverns,  the  city  recently  had 
4 banks,  sui  insurance  company,  and  10  imutfng-ollices, 
from  which  3 daily  and  several  weeky  newspapers  were 
Issued.  Its  suburb.  George  Town,  to  the  W.  of  the 
city,  foom  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  creek,  across 
which  are  numerous  bridges,  had.  in  1840,  a pop.  of 
7,313  : most  of  Us  bouses  are  of  brick,  and  it  is  a thriving 
town  with  a considerable  trade.  The  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
peake canal  terminates  in  George  Town,  and  tiu;  city  is 
unilud  to  Annapolis  by  a railway.  Mount  Vernon,  the 
seat  of  Washln^un,  the  founder  and  father  of  the  re- 
public, on  a bwk  abore  tbo  Potomac,  is  situated  about 
15  m.  from  the  capital.  It  continues  much  in  the  state 
in  which  it  w.-u  left  by  its  illustrious  owner.  The  re- 
mains of  Washington,  who  died  on  the  llth  of  IVreni- 
ber,  1800.  are  deposited  in  a lauit  in  the  gruumls. 
3 iM  -1 
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Wuhingtnn  vu  marlfl  the  w«t  of  the  U.  Stale*  gmem- 
nient  tn  I WO ; It  Mutalned  a nood  deal  of  ifijurj  from  thr 
Hritlih  in  1014,  more,  perhan*,  to  the  ilifcredit  of  the 
latter,  than  to  the  lo*«  of  the  American* ; but  not  a 
trace  Is  now  visible  of  these  Injuries.  (A'f*cpc.  Amer.  ami  ! 
AtHfrican  Almamite,  liMl ; EncffC.  tff  Ofog.,  Americao  , 
edit.;  Saart  ; Davfnpart’M  Gatetuer,  Ite.) 

WATKRFORD,  a marlt.  ro.  of  Frcland,  pror.  Mun*  ' 
ater,  havlnf  S.,  Su  George's  Channel;  K..  Waterford 
liarbour,  bv  whlrh  it  i*  separated  from  W'eaford  and 
Kiltteonr  ; N.,  TIpperarj  ; and  W.,  Cork.  Area  471.%ll 
acres,  of  which  1I*4.(I34  are  unimproved  innuntaln,  with 
but  little  bog.  Though  generally  coarse,  there  is  .*i  con- 
siderable extent  of  fine  land  in  this  cu.,  pariii'ul.'irlj  in  ! 
Its  8.R.  quarter,  and  the  mountains  afford  good  pas- 
turage for  cattle.  Estates,  for  the  most  part,  very  lar^  ; 
the  largest,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ! 
Is  managed  on  the  most  liberal  principle*,  and  greatly  I 
improvf^.  Here,  indeed,  and  generallv  throughout  ire-  | 
land  (and.  we  believe,  that  the  same  tning  may  be  truly  j 
alBrmed  of  Rngland),  tenants  and  oi'ruplers  on  large 
estates  are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  on  tho  smaller  ^ 
class  of  properliea  His  it  the  principal  dairy  co.  of  { 
Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  ^ Mr.  Young,  not  l-30th  i 
part  was  under  the  plough.  ( Tour  im  Ireland,  4to  ed.  t 

fi.SXi.)  The  proportion  in  tillage  Is  now,  however,  much  I 
arger.  Tliis  nas  principally  arisen  ftnm  the  vicious  cus-  j 
tom  of  dividing  (arms.  In  tills  co.,”  says  Mr.  Wakefirhl,  I 
**  when  the  eldest  daughter  of  a fanner  marries,  the  ; 
father,  instead  of  giving  her  a portion,  divides  bis  farm  be-  j 
tween  himself  and  his  tOD-ln-law  ; the  next  daughter  geU  . 
a half  of  the  remainder ; aiKl  this  division  and  Bubaivt-  | 
sioQ  is  eofUiiiiied  as  long  as  there  are  daughters  to  be  | 
di«po*^  of.  The  sons  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the  i 


Prisons  and  Court  Houses,  ArtiUerr  narrarkt.  Peni- 
tentiary, Custom  II<mse,  St.  Roginahl’i  tower,  on  lh« 


best  way  they  can.”  (i.  3b0.)  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  i 
are  in  easy  circumstances : but  the  roudition  of  the  til-  i 
lage  farmers  aitd  cottiers  Is  much  the  same  a*  in  other  1 

fsrtt  of  Uunater.  Some  very  material  Improvemerns  { 
ave,  however,  been  Introduced  since  iKSO.into  this  and  | 
the  contiguous  co*.  Improved  swing-ploughs,  made  of  | 
Iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the  plnu^man,  are  i 
now  become  very  general.  Land  is  kept  cleaner  ; there 
has  been  a very  great  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime, 
used  as  manure ; green  crops  are  more  attended  to ; and 
the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  within  these  few  years  has  | 
been  more  than  doubled  ; while  there  has  been  a decided  > 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  oats,  'fbere  has  also 
bMQ  a large  increese  of  the  exports  of  butter  ai>d  bacun. 
Average  rent  of  land,  Iks.  6d.  an  acre.  The  minerals, 
which  comprise  copper.  Iron,  Ac  are  but  little  wrought, 
and  are  unimportant ; which,  also,  is  the  case  with  ma- 
nufactures : a considerable  cotton  manufacture  has.  buw- 
ever,  been  established  at  PortUw,  and  some  glass  is 
made  in  Waterford.  Principal  rivers,  Blackwater,  Suir, 
«nd  Bride.  Waterford  it  divided  into  7 baronies,  and  74 
parishas  ; and  returns  i mem*,  to  the  M.  of  C- ; being  3 
tor  the  ca,  3 for  the  bor.  of  Waterford,  and  1 for  Dun- 
arvan.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  (n  1839-40,  1,675 


rotlles.  and  177,054  iobab*. ; of  whom  65,317  were  malea, 
and  91.837  female*. 

WaTaaroBD,  a city.  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of 
Ireland  prov.  Monster,  on  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Suir,  atmut  10  m.  from  the  sea.  and  M2  m.  S.S.W.  Dub- 
lin, lat.  53^  18*  N..  long.  7^  10*  W.  It  is  a co.  of  Haeir. 
comp^ing  9,683  acrea,  but  is  locally  situated  near  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  co.  of  Waterford,  of  which  It  is  the  cap. 

In  1831,  the  pop.  of  the  co.  of  the  city  amountod  to 
3M31,  and  that  of  the  cltvltaelf  to  36477.  The  Bound- 
ary  Act  made  no  change  in  the  llmiu  of  the  pari,  bor., 
which  embrace  the  wbi4e  co.  of  the  dty.  The  city  is 
on  the  8.,  or  S.  W.  side  of  the  river  t but  a coo- 
aiderable  pnvtioo  of  the  co.  of  the  dty  it  situated  on  Its 
opposite  side,  the  coramuolcation  between  them  being 
maintained  .by  a fine  wooden  bridge  632  ft.  In  length 
40  R.  In  width,  constructed  by  an  American  artist.  The 

Skay  fronting  the  river,  about  1 m.  in  length,  is  obe  of 
e finest  In  Kurope,  and  Is  bounded  on  the  land  tide  by 
a range  of  well  built  bouses.  The  other  prindpu 
street*  are  the  Mall,  Beresford  Street,  Broad  Street,  &c.; 
but  the  dty  is  very  Irregularly  laid  out ; and  in  the  older 
parts  the  streets  are  moetly  narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean 
thatched  houses,  or  rather  hovels,  occupi^  by  a vary 
poor  and  wretched  popolatkm.  In  the  more  modem 
paru,  however,  the  streeU  are  comparatively  broad,  and 
the  bouse*  well  built  and  subatanUal.  The  co.  of'the  i 
dty  ia  divided  into  13  parishes,  of  which  3 are  entirely 
rural.  The  cathedra!  of  the  see  of  Waterford  (now 
merged  in  that  of  Cashel),  is  a fine  modem  building, 
with  an  ornamented  spire : near  It  is  the  bishop’s  palace, 
also,  a handsome  moaem  structure.  Here  are  3 (larish 
churches,  and  4 Horn.  Catholic  chapelt,  the  lariat  of  ■ 
which  Is  the  cathedral.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptisit,  : 
Methodist*.  Independents,  and  Quakers  have,  also,  their  | 
respertlva  places  of  worship.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings. exclusive  of  the  churches,  may  be  noticed  the  | 
Town  Hail,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  County  and  City  . 


' qu^.  an  ancient  fortress,  now  a police  barrack,  Ac. 

I Ine  educational  establishments  comnritc  an  endowed 
classical  ichool,  under  the  patronage  os  the  cornoratinn, 
which  provides  a residence  and  salary  for  the  head 
I master ; the  College  of  St.  John,  a platn  but  spacious 
building,  provides  instruction  for  candidates  ror  the 
Horn.  Catholic  minlstrr,  preparatorr  to  their  entrance 
into  the  College  of  Mayoooth ; ana  there  are  varloas 
other  public  and  private  achoolt.  Mr.  IngHs  statf* 
that  he  visited  a Catholic  school,  at  which  upwards  of 
700  children  were  educated  by  an  association  of  young 
men.  called  the  ” Rmthers  of  the  Christian  Schools.^ 
Here,  also.  Is  the  Waterford  lustitutiun  for  the  Dillbsioa 
of  Knowl^m*.  with  a lihrary  and  a small  museum,  a 
Literary  and  S^vnlific  Society  in  which  lectures  arete, 
livered,  and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societlea. 
In  1841  it  had  no  fewer  than  5 weekly  newspapers. 

The  charitable  institutions  comprise  a Blue-  eoat  School 
for  Protestant  boys,  founded  about  1700,  and  pcMseaslng 
an  estate  of  i .400  acres  ; a Blue-coat  Hospital  for  Protest- 
ant girls,  founded  in  1740  ; Widows'  ApaWments,  erected 
in  1703,  for  the  maintenance  of  10  poor  clergymen's  wi- 
dows ; the  Leper  Hospital,  founded  by  King  John,  and 
now  used  at  an  Infirmary,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  patients  ; the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital,  founded  iti  1340, 
and  uow  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  females  t the 
Fever  Hospital,  the  first  of  tho  kind  in  Ireland,  opened  in 
1799.  and  capable  of  receiving  lAO  patient* ; the  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  co.  and  city,  a Urge  modem  building,  has 
accummodaiton  for  100  patients  : th*  House  of  Industry, 
opened  In  1779.  for  the  relief  of the  poor.and  tbe  punish- 
ment of  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars  ; a mendicity  intU- 
tutkm.  with  similar  objects,  was  open^  in  1830.  There 
it  aiso  a lying-in  hospital,  a charitable  loan  fund,  and 
tevpral  orphan  societk-s. 

Tbe  manufactures  of  Waterford  are  unimportant,  rom- 
priilng  only  a glass  work  and  several  brewers.  It  Is, 
however,  better  situated  for  trade  than  any  other  town 
of  IrelaotL  The  harbour  is  excellent,  vessels  of  600  tons 
burden  coming  up  to  Uie  quays.  The  Suir.  which  is  na- 
vigable for  barges  as  far  as  Clonmetl.  gives  It  a consider- 
atne  command  of  inland  navigation,  and  it  is  also  the 


vigahle  for  barges  at  far  a*  Clonmetl.  gives  It  a consider- 
atne  command  of  inland  navigation,  and  it  is  also  the 
principal  entrepot  fur  the  produce  brought  flown  by  the 
llarruw  and  Its  important  tributary  the  Nore,  as  well  as 
fur  the  produce  which  is  to  be  conveyed  inland  by  tbewe 
channels ; It*  trade  is  in  coiisequence  grual,  and  rapidly 
Increasing.  Its  ex|iorts  of  raw  produce,  including  com 
ami  flour,  butter,  bmf,  pork,  and  hacon.  hides,  tallow.  Ac., 
exceed  those  from  any  other  Irish  port.  oikI  amount,  at 
preaent,  to  above  S.(;00,0U0f.  a year.  The  opening  of  a 
steam  cocnaunicatlon  between  Waterford  and  Briaiol, 
and  other  towns,  has  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  tbe 
first. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  Rum  Waterford  during 


Uevres  u I.YW. 

do.  67S  9n«. 

bomb  t.VIV  — sen. 

eilcJw  999.IM  — 

tmt*.  liS.«7l  — S%. 

do.  is;iy7  » 

bemis  A5.77&  ~-  tl«. 

dw  W.M67  — IX«. 

do.  A7,731  — I4«. 

cwta.  — lfi«. 

do.  — IS#, 

do.  I.VSI  — it«.64. 

SMd  4.410  — 140f. 

l.ua  45w 
- 0«413  — 3A(. 


L.  «.  g. 

tl4  10  O 
.84K4  O 0 
5.103  14  O 
5IM79  N 0 
47SA84  0 0 
S^,99X  10  0 
15  0 
1S14U0  4 O 
40,411  14  O 
997.470  8 0 
4,791  It  O 
SOO  IS  8 
10,870  0 O 
4,IM>  10  O 
109,047  15  0 


There  belong  to  the  mrt,  in  1841,  115  veatcls  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  I94W  tons  ; and  the  gross  customs 
I duty  received  at  the  port  in  1840,  amounted  to  1964^. 
The  roanagemimt  of  the  port  is  vested  in  34  harbwr 
commlssiaoen,  nomlnatea  partly  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commeree,  incorporated  in  1615,  and  partly  by  the  cor- 
poration. Post-odke  revenue,  in  1836,  4«737L;  in  liOA. 
b486C  Braaebea  of  the  Bonk  of  Ireland  the  Provincial 
Bank,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank,  have  been  opeued 
I in  tbe  town. 

Being  the  place  at  which  Henry  11.  landed,  in  1173,  to 
taka  possession  of  bis  conquests  in  IreUnd,  Waterford 
was  early  dlsUngulsbed  by  marks  of  rwal  Cavour.  It  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  Rom  King  John,  and  had  no 
fewer  than  12  additional  charters  Rom  succeeding  mo- 
I nirchs.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  right  to  send  3 
: representative*  to  tne  Irish  ll.of  C.  was  not  conferred 
I by  charter,  but  rested  only  on  prescription,  the  practice 
, having  commenced  in  1374.  At  the  Union.  Waterford 
I was  authorised  to  send  I mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of 
^ and  under  tbe  Reform  Act  she  sends  3 mem*.  Re^stered 


WATEULOO. 

Hectnra,  in  IfOMO,  1^63.  Th«  llmlti  of  thp  municipal 
bor.  arc  much  leu  extenalve  than  those  of  the  pari.  bor. 
Under  the  act  3 &4  Victoria,  cap.  lOK.,  thocitr  Isdivideii 
into  A wards,  and  la  aovemed  by-  n mayor,  s other  al* 
dermrn,  and  30  councfllort.  It  hai  a court  of  record, 
which  decides  pleas  to  any  amount ; a civil  bill  court  for 
debu  from  8/.  to  10/. ; and  a major’s  court,  for  the  de> 
ciaiun  of  claims  as  to  wafea.  Assises  for  the  co.  and  dtj 
are  held  here  twice  a year,  and  general  seulons  of  the 
peace  I A timet. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  Its  trade,  (here  is  a great  deal  of  abject  poverty  and 
misery  in  Waterford,  ^mo  improvements  have,  how> 
ever,  taken  place,  both  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and  of 
the  dress  ot  the  lower  orders.  When  Mr.  Inglis  was 
here,  whiskey  drinking  prevailed  to  a frightftil  extent ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew,  this  has 
been  materially  diminished.  {ParL  RtrporU  and  Privatt 
Information. ) * 

WATKRLOO,  a hamlet  of  Belirium,  prov.  Brabant, 
•n  the  verge  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  on  the  road 
from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  9 m.  S.  by  E.  the  former. 
This  village  will  be  for  ever  memorable  In  military  his* 
torv  for  the  great  battle  fought  In  its  vicinity  on  the  18th 
of  June.  181A,  between  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  French,  under  Napoleon.  There  Is 
some  discrepancy  In  the  statements  on  the  subject,  but 
each  army  probably  consisted  of  abotit  70.000  men.  The 
French  he^n  the  attack  between  1 1 and  18  o'clock  fore- 
noon. The  object  of  Napoleon  was  to  defeat  the  British, 
nr  force  them  to  retreat,  before  the  Prussians,  who  he 
knew  were  coming  up,  could  arrive  on  the  field ; while 
that  of  the  Duke  or  WVIIington  wu  to  maintain  his 
around  till  he  could  be  joined  by  his  allies,  when  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  become  the  tusailont.  The  attacks  of 
the  French  were  repeated  with  the  greatest  fury : but 
they  made  no  serious  impression  on  the  BritUh.  by  whom 
th«j  were  sustained  and  repelled  with  inrincible  courage 
anu  resolution.  At  length,  about  | past  6 o'clock,  the 
Prussians  came  Into  the  Held,  with  a strong  force  of  from 
^5,000  to  80,000  men.  The  English  then  became  the 
assailants ; and  though  Napoleon  brought  forward  his 
giurd.  which  had  not  previuuslj  been  engaged,  it  could 
not  stem  the  torrent,  and,  having  been  forced  to  give 
wav.  the  whole  army  g«rt  into  inextricable  confusion, 
and  the  rout  became  universal.  The  slaughter  was 
enormoua  The  British  lost,  besides  offlrers,  aliout 
lA.OOO  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loss  is  not 
exactly  known  ; but  it  was  not,  perhaps,  less.  In  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  than  30,000  men.  All  their  cannon  and 
baggage  also  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  t and 
It  may,  Indeed,  be  said  that  the  French  army  was  entirely 
destrored. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  star  of 
Napoleon  set  never  to  shine  again  I It  is  not,  however, 
to  Iw  denied  that  he  did  all  that  was  possible  in  the  des- 
perate circuroitancrs  under  which  he  was  placed.  He 
had  already  defeated  and  beat  back  the  Prussians  ; and 
his  only  chance  of  being  able  to  make  head  against  the 
forces  that  were  marching  against  him,  of  awakening  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Frencn,  and  paralysing  his  enemies, 
depended  on  his  being  able  to  detent  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  before  It  could  form  a junction  with 
the  Prussians.  The  skill  of  the  British  general,'  and  the 
Invincible  courage  and  resolution  of  bit  troops,  defeated 
this  project;  but  it  was  worthy  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
whose  efforts  in  this  " death  struggle  '*  were  well  tcccmded 
by  his  troops,  who,  though  unsucceitful,  did  all  that 
brave  men  could  do. 

WATFOKD,  a market  town  artd  par.  of  England,  co. 
Herts,  hund.  Cashlo ; on  the  Colne,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  10  m.  N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  including  be- 
sides Watford  4 adjacent  hamlets,  10.^  acres.  Pop.  of 
do.,  in  1831,  A.893;  and  of  the  town  8.960.  The  latter, 
which  It  well  built,  consists  principally  of  a main  street, 
about  I m.  In  lenMh,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Birmingham.  Tne  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Is  a large  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  3 aisles,  and  a 
chancel : it  hat,  at  the  W.  end,  a massive  embattled 
tower,  80  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  bv  a small  spire 
rising  about  30  ft.  higher.  U has  some  Ane  monuments, 
espe^ally  3 by  Nicholas  Stone.  The  living,  a valuable 
vicarage,  worth  730/.  a year,  Is  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of 
Essex.  Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyani.  The  educational  cstabllshromti  comprise  a free 
school,  founded  In  1704.  for  40  boys  and  14  girls,  with  an 
income  of  about  180/.  a year,  which,  in  1833,  allbrded 
Instruction  to  60  scholars ; another  free  school,  with  a 
small  endowment,  established  in  1&41  ; a national  school 
supported  by  subscription,  Ac. : the  funds  for  the  gene- 
ral charities  rlelded.  at  the  date  of  last  Inquiry,  an  Income 
of  nearly  3A0/.  a year.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
branches  of  industry  pursued  here  are  the  spinning  and 
winding  of  silk,  straw  plaiting,  and  malting.  In  Ih38, 
there  were  3 silk  mills  at  work  in  the  par.,  which  fUr- 
nidied  employment  for  330  hands.  There  are  some 
very  extensive  paper  mills  on  the  Colne,  In  the  vlctulty ; 
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and  Watford  Is  a considerable  market  for  com,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  hogs.  Its  trade  In  these  is  facilitated  Iw  the 
Grand  Junction  Can.*il,  which  passes  aliout  3 m.  w.  of 
the  town,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Colne,  which  has 
been  rendered  navigable  to  St.  Allian’s.  The  lomdon 
and  Birminpham  Kaliway  has  a station  immedialelj  to 
the  K.  of  ^^atford,  near  which  the  line  passes  through  a 
tunnel  1,930  yards  In  length.  A council  of  magistrates, 
and  a court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
are  held  In  the  town  weekly.  Markets  on  Tuesdays ; 
and  fairs  four  times  a year  for  cattle,  horses,  pediery, 
andtlie  hiring  of  servants.  Adjoining  Watford  on  the  w. 
is  Cashlobury  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Fmex,  lord 
of  the  mat>or.  The  house  has  a good  deal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a monastery ; It  hM  some  good  pictures,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  hooks.  { Private  Injormatitm^'i 

WKAR.MODTH.  5cc.SiTnoiai.AKD. 

WRDNR.SBUKV’,  a market-town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Stafford,  hund.  Offlow,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tame,  in  the  great  coal  and  Iron  district  of  whirii 
Btrmin|bam  is  the  centre,  7 m.  N.W.  Birmingham. 
Area  of  par,  3,190  acres.  Pop.  of  da,  in  1831.  8,437. 
The  church,  which  stands  <m  a hill,  and  Is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  repaired  with- 
in these  few  years.  Is  a Ane  structure,  with  a tower 
surmounted  by  a infly  spire.  It  has  an  octagonal  S. 
end,  and  other  portions  In  the  perpendicular  style,  and 
within  are  some  exquisitely  carved  prebendal  stalls,  and 
a curious  moveable  reading-desk.  iHicImian  ) The 
living,  a vicarage  worth  300/.  a year.  Is  in  the  ^ft  of  the 
crown.  Here  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyans ; a I-ancaitr(an  school,  supported  by  subscription ; 
a small  endowed  school  for  pour  clilldren,  an  almsnousc, 
and  some  minor  charities.  The  Inhabi.  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  various  branches  of  the  hardware  manufac- 
ture, esfK>ciaIly  in  the  production  of  the  numerotis  arti- 
cles included  under  the  term  saddlers’  Ironmongery, 
with  nails,  hinges,  edge-tools,  and  cast-iron  works  of 
almost  every  descrlptloa  Enamel  painting  is  alto  ex- 
tensively carried  on ; and  It  has  a soap  manufactory, 
which  produced,  in  1830,  3371,331  ll>s.  nard  soAp.  A 
valuable  potter’s  earth  Is  obtained  lu  the  victnity ; in 
which  are,  also,  several  com  mills.  A branch  of  the 
Rirroingharo  Canal  approaches  witbin  a short  distance  of 
the  town  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Hall- 
way on  the  other.  The  local  authority  Is  rested  in  a 
constable  chosen  at  the  manorial  court,  held  here  an- 
nually ; a court  of  requests  is  opened  occasionally,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  M.  Market-day,  Wednes- 
day : fairs,  twice  a year,  for  cattle  and  pcdlery. 

WRIMAR-KISENACH  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF 
8.AXE).  a state  of  Central  Germany,  the  most  important 
of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  consisting  of  several  detached 
portions  of  territory.  IdcIosikI  on  different  side*  by  the  do- 
minions of  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel,  Bavaria,  the  kingdom  off 
Saxony.the  duchies  of  Coburg,  Melningen,  Ac.,  the  capT 
being  in  lAt.A0^A9'l3"N.long.  llo^rE.  ToUlarcaesU- 
mated  at  I,4IGsq.  m.  Pop., in  1839.347.603,  oil  Protestants, 
except  about  10,300  K.  Caths  .and  1,400  Jews.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Saxo- Weimar  is  subdivided  into  the  circles  of 
Weimar- Jena,  and  Neustadl;  that  of  Eisenach  In  the  W. 
forms  a circle  of  Itself.  The  greater  part  of  tbec«>untry 
belongs  to  what  is  called  the  ThUrtngfrvaid,  or  Thurin- 
glan  forest,  and  to  the  basins  of  the  Kibe  and  Wrser ; Its 
principal  rivers  being  the  llm,  Saale,  White  Klster, 
and  Unstrut.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabs.  ; the  soil,  consistlug  of  a clayey  loam 
upon  a calrareous  basis,  is  rooderatery  fertile.  Owing  to 
the  minute  subdivision  of  the  land  the  occupiers  are  for 
the  most  part  poor.  Mr.  Jacob  says  that  they  lire  harder 
than  day  labourers,  and  that,  despite  their  industry  a^ 
economy,  they  are  unable  to  increase  their  resources. 
{View  of  Grrmanf,  38N.)  The  country  hod  not  then, 
however.  fVilly  recovered  from  the  devastation  produced 
by  the  late  war,  and  it  Is  now  a good  de^  improved.  In 
the  vicinity  near  Weimar  the  soil  is  a rich  black  mould, 
producing,  notwithstanding  Its  defective  atltiire,  very 
superior  crops.  Hie  Tillages  In  this  part  of  the  duchy 
are  thickly  placed  and  populous,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  the  farms,  there  Is  a great  scarcity  of 
cattle.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  rearing  of  cattle  has 
been  a good  deal  more  attended  to ; and  the  stock  of 
sheep  has  been  greatly  Increased  in  conseauence  of  the 
readv  and  advantageous  market  for  wotu  afforded  In 
England.  Game  Is  extremely  plentlfiil ; and  the  woods 
comprise  about  one  mllliou  nusaian  morgen  of  land. 
Host  of  the  peasants’  bouses  are  built  of  tirnwr. 

Coal  and  salt  are  both  raised,  the  former  in  no  great 
quantities,  btit  theproductloo  of  the  latter,  at  Krelisbarg , 
may  amount  to  l.luo.OQO  lbs.  a year.  Iron  and  manganese 
are  the  chief  metallic  producta.  Manufactures  are  not 
very  important  : woollen  cloths,  carpets,  hosiery,  linen 
stuffh.  Iron,  hardware,  and  tobaoro-pipes,  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  There  are  a good  many  brewerice  and  dis- 
tilleries- Manufacturing  industry  is  most  active  lu  the 
circle  of  Rbenach. 

The  goTemment  is  a limited  monarchy } and  the  royal 
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(amiljr  of  Wcim.^r  took  the  lead  iu  Genoan]r  after  the  { 
pracc,  in  iittroUucUig  a free  repn*»«iiutive  •r»tem  Into  j 
their  dnm.  The  cunttitutlon  dates  from  3ch  Maj,  1816,  | 
and  U certainly  one  of  the  must  liberal  in  Germany.  | 
“ The  miniature  parllaroout  formt  only  one  home,  for  it  ^ 
conslatt  of  only  31  mems. ; 10  are  choaen  by  the  pnv  ' 

rrietori  of  e«tatei-noble»  10  by  the  citiieiu  of  the  towns, 

0 br  the  peasantry,  ami  1 by  tn«  university  of  Jena.  The 
last  is  elected  hy  thu  Senatus  Academirus  ; and,  bt*sides 
beins  a pmfessor,  must  have  taken  a regular  desree  in  the 
Juridical  faculty.  At  the  general  election,  which  occurs 
every  7th  ycar»  not  only  the  rriwesentatlvcs  themselves 
are  chosen,  but  likewise  a substitute  for  ever?  member, 
that  the  representation  may  be  alwars  full.  The  10 
mems.  for  the  nobility  are  chosen  directly  by  all  the  pos* 
•essors  of  patents  of  nobility,  or  estates-noble.  Kven 
ladies  in  posseulon  of  such  estates  have  a vote  t but  if 
unmanird,  tliey  must  vote  by  proxy. 

" In  the  represrentation  of  the  towns  and  Masaotr7,the 
election  is  Indirect.  The  towns  are  distributed  into  10 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  1 mem.  In  these,  every 
resklent  citizen  has  a vote,  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligion ; even  Jaws  possess  the  franchise,  though  they 
cannot  be  elected.  The  whole  body  of  voters  in  a town 
choose  a certain  number  of  delegates,  in  the  proportion 
of  I for  every  M houses  the  town  contains,  and  these 
deputies  elect  the  mem.  for  the  dlttrici.  The  mem.  for 
a district  of  towns  must  have  a certain  independent  in* 
come  of  about  7t>L  sterling,  if  be  be  elected  for  Weimar 
or  Eisenach,  and  43f.  if  chosen  to  nmresent  the  u>wiu  of 
any  other  district.  Tbs  election  of  the  10  represeiita* 
tlves  of  the  peasantry  proceeds  in  a similar  way.  T^cir 
representatives  must  belong  to  fAcmsrfecs ; they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  them  from  the  higher  clnsses  of 
landed  proprietors,  which  they  certainly  would  have 
been  easily  brought  to  do,  had  It  not  been  expressly 
prohibited.  Neither  brothers,  nor  father  and  son.  are 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  at  the  same  time. 
Toe  parliament  Meets  its  own  president,  whose  election 
is  confirmed  bv  the  grand  duke,  and  who  holds  office 
during  two  parliamenta.  Hegulariy  the  chamber  meets 
only  once  in  three  years,  and  the  budget  Is  voted  for  the 
whole  of  that  period ; but  a standing  committee  of  nine 
metns.  continues  during  the  adiournment.  During  the 
session  the  meros.  have  an  allowaucc  of  about  10s.  a day, 
besides  a certain  sum  per  mile  for  travplling  expenses. 
The  powers  of  the  chamber  extend  to  all  the  branches 
of  lepslation,  and  its  consent  is  liidUpeDsable  to  the  vail  • 
dlty  of  all  legislative  measures.  The  majority  of  voices 
determines  every  question.  Tlio  mems.  have  full  pri- 
vilege of  parliament;  their  persons  are  inviolable 
from  the  commencement  till  eight  days  after  tlie  dose 
of  the  session : tliev  are  sccur^  in  liberty  of  speech, 
and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be  iostUutetl  against 

«em  without  Che  consent  of  the  chamber.’*  (RtutfU,  i. 
1—117.) 

The  ministry  Is  in  three  departments,  those  of  Justice, 
finance,  and  public  instruction.  There  are  courts  of 
primary  Jurisulction  fn  the  principal  towns,  and  courts 
of  appeal  in  Weimar  and  Ktsenach,  in  which,  with 
Weloa  and  Dermbacb,  are  also  criminal  courts ; all 
having  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  Jena,  which  Is 
also  tne  supreme  tribunal  for  the  Siatiw  of  .Saxp-Co> 
burg,  Meinmgrn.  and  Kouss.  According  to  Berghaus, 
pubuc  educalion  is  no  where  In  Germany  so  widely  dif- 
fused. and  so  well  attended  to.  as  In  Saxe- Weimar.  In 
IM.10,  3.^.'28A  children  were  receiving  public  Instruction. 
According  to  the  budget  for  1A39-4I.  ihe  revenue  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  amounts  to773,U[i3  tkaUrt,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  <164.744  do. : the  public  debt  amounts  to 
3,500,000  thalers.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  ! 
CoiiMeratlua  consists  of  v.loo  nten.  all  peraoiu  being 
liable  to  service  from  their  'JOth  t«i  2.’>th  year.  Saxe- 
Wdmar  holds  the  I.'^tli  place  in  the  Confrd. ; having 
one  vote  Id  the  full  Diet,  and  with  Saxe-Coburg,  Mei- 
tilngen  and  Altenburg,  one  in  the  Commitlne. 

WEIMAIl,  a city  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
above  Graivd  Duchy,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  on  the  llm.  an  affluent  of  the  Saale,  104  m. 
W.  by  S.  Dresden,  ItGm.  S.K.  Hanover,  and  136  m. 
S.W.  Berlin.  Top  in  1836,  11,212.  The  city,  which  is 
partially  surroumled  with  walls,  though  irregularly  laid 
out,  has  several  g*»od  and  clean  stre^,  and  handsome 
hotises  ; suid  deserves  to  rank  with  Germau  towns  of  the 
secoud  order.  The  Ilin,  which  flows  along  its  K.  tide,  is 
crossed  by  3 bridges  ; it  traverses  the  centre  of  the  ducal 
park,  the  chief  prumenade  of  the  inlialw. ; and  has  on  or 
near  its  W.  bwiV,  the  ducal  palace  and  mews,  the  riding- 
house,  roUkf  sektou  or  red  castle,  public  library,  and 
several  other  public  buildings.  The  ducal  residence  is  a 
good  building,  and  is  tastefully  furnished  ; but  comfort 
rather  than  magnificenre  was  the  object  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  by  whom  it  was  built.  The  town  church 
has  a large  organ  ; an  altar-piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  hj 
Luke  Cranarh.  in  which  arc  introduced  portraits  of  Im 
friends  Luther  and  Melancthnn.  and  of  himself ; and 
luooumeuts  to  llcrck-r,  and  luiraeroui  members  of  the 


ducal  family  interred  here.  In  the  park  is  a handsome 
temple  containing  some  beautiful  aratesques,  and  a por- 
trait by  Angelica  Kaufftnan.  An  avenue  from  this  pro- 
menaoie  conducts  to  the  Belvidere,  a summer  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  about  2 m.  distant. 

If  Dresden  be  the  Florence,  W’eimar  was  once  fairly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  Athras  of  Germany ; having 
been  the  resideivce  of  Wieiand,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Ac.,  invited  thither  by  the  late  Grand  Duke.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  are  burled  in  the  new  cemetery,  one  on 
each  tide  their  patron.  During  their  superiutendeore, 
the  theatre  at  W eimar  was  among  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany  ; and  Us  opera  is  still  very  well  rortducted  and 
supports,  the  Inhaw.  of  the  city  being  great  lovers  of 
music.  Thegraiul  ducal  library  holds  a mgh  rank,  and  has 
96,000  prints  vols.,  besides  MSS.  {StaUM.Joum.,  1841.) 
It  is  open  to  the  public  .who  are  even  allowed  the  use  of  tlie 
books  at  their  own  houses.  In  this  Hbra^  are  some  fine 
busts,  and  some  paintings  by  A,  Durer.  Oneufthe  priu. 
cipal  objects  of  notice  in  Weimar  is  Ihe  l.a»d4!M- Indua- 
trie-Comptair,  avast  printing  and  publishing  establish- 
tnent,  in  which  a great  number  of  persons  are  employMl 
In  translating  such  foreign  works  as  are  likely  to  read 
In  Germany  1 *'  and  such  is  the  ruhlity  with  which  this 
(^ce  is  perrormed,  ihnt  frequently  the  traoslaiion  of  a 
book  published  in  London  at  the  be^nnlnguf  one  inontb 
Lb  in  full  circulation  by  the  end  of  the  same  month 
throughout  Saxony,  and  the  independent  slates  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  press  of  the /wdustne-fVerp/oir."  {Oran- 
riU/$Trao.,  i.  222.)  From  this  press  issues  the  )fVt- 
mar  Almanac,  frequently  quoted  in  this  work.  Weimar  is 
the  seat  of  nearly  lUI  the  superior  educational  institutions 
of  the  grand  duchy.  It  has  a famous  academy  attended 
by  young  English  gentlemen,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan 
asylum. central  prison,  Ac.  The  manufactures  of  Weimar 
are  inconsiderate : a few  woollen  and  liueti  cloths,  iron- 
wares, paper,  and  lieer  are  the  principal  prudiicu.  Tim 
town  hu  some  traile  iu  corn  and  wool.  Weimar  was  i>ie 
birth-place  of  Kotzebue.  {Bfrgkau$,  AUg.  Liimtfr,  Ac., 
iv. ; Sictm'i  iJaatdb.  : IttuacU,  Jacoby  and  (JrannUt'a 
Tra*.,  Ac-) 

WELLINGBOKOUGH.  a market  town  and  par.  df 
England,  co.  Northampton,  hund.  Hamfordshoe,  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  loro.  E.N.E.  Northampton.  Area  of 
par.  4,490  acres.  Pi»p.  of  do.,  In  1831,  4.688.  The  town, 
which  was  a place  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  consists  i)rinci|Killy  of  four  streets,  meeting  in  a 
market-place.  The  houses  are  built  of  red  samlslone, 
and  the  town  having  bt'en  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  fire  in  1738,  has  now  a compjuatively  moileni 
appearance.  The  church,  a large  edioce,  with  a tower 
and  spire,  is.  like  most  churchrs  lu  this  co.,  of  a mixed 
style.  It  is,  however,  richly  dworatrd  with  carved  work  ; 
In  its  E.  window  is  some  stained  glass,  and  on  each  sitie 
of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls  like  those  in  cathedral 
choirs.  The  liviug,  a vicarage  worth  40U/.  a year,  it  in 
the  gift  of  — Vivian.  Esq.  Here,  also,  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Baptists,  Friends,  Wesleyant,  Ac.  The  free 
school,  founaed  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  income  of  112/.  a 
viw,  and  is  open  to  all  boys  belonging  to  the  ^tarish. 
The  number  varies  from  12  to  20,  who  are  taught  laitin 
gratis,  but  who  p»  !/■  is.  a quarter  for  Eiigliab,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  governors  are  Ihe  trustei's  of  the 
town  estate ; the  right  of  appointing  the  muster  and 
usher  is  vested  In  the  Inhabs.  (laying  taxes.  (Digeatqf 
Charity  Rfp*  ) The  town  estate,  yielding  an  income  of 
35b/.  a year,  partly  suiipurts  the  free  school ; and  the 
usher's  salary,  with  a charity  Khool  for  the  primary  in- 
struction of  .Vi  children,  is  partly  dependent  on  Fisher’s 
endowment  of  137/.  lliz.  a year.  There  are  several  clia- 
I Titles  for  sup|ilying  breail  to  the  p<Kir,  Ac.  The  manu- 
' facture  of  Ixxits  and  shoes  was  carriid  on  very  exteu- 
, sively  In  this  town  diiriug  the  war,  and,  though  fallen 
! off*,  still  continues  to  be  Its  staple  buslueu.  The  corn 
1 market,  on  Wednesdays,  is  coiuiderable. 

Wclliogborough  derived  its  lume  from  the  wells  nr 
mineral  springs  around  it,  which  formerly  enjoyed  such 
celebrity  that,  in  162ii,  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  resided 
; here  in  tents  for  a considerable  period  that  they  might 
’ drink  the  waters  pure  from  their  smircc.  The  co.  itia. 
gistrates  bold  prtir  sessions  for  the  dir.  weekly  In  the 
towiihall.  Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit  Wednesday,  and  Oct. 
j 29.  for  live  stock  and  ciieese. 

WELLINGTON,  a market-town  and  par.  of  EngUiid, 
CO.  .Salop,  head  of  a div.  of  Hradfprd  hundred,  <in  the 
ancient  Watilng  Stn-i-t,  10  in.  E.  Shrcunbury.  Area  of 
' p.ir,,  which,  besides  the  town,  includesi*  townshl|is,  7,9.'i(J 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  l83i.  9,671.  The  town  lOiiMsts 
I mostly  of  narrow  streets  ; but,  of  late  years,  these  have 
; been  lighted  with  gas,  and  ntherwisc  much  improved, 
\ and  are  mostly  lined  with  well  built  houses.  The  par. 

church  is  a handsome  structure  of  fre«>*tune  with  cast- 
I iron  pillars,  the  window  frames  being  also  of  iron.  I'he 
I living,  a vicarage  ronjoitiod  with  the  rectory  of  Eytun, 
I worth  842/.  a ye.xr,  is  in  the  gift  of,—.  Eyton,  Esq. 
iEccl.  R(*.  Hep.')  Here  are  several  dissriitiug  places  of 
worship,  Iroc  and  naliouaJ  schools,  aud  some  alms- 
J 
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hou»r«  «ik1  toveral  minor  rharitici.  Hoar  the  town  ar« 
lomt*  ehaltl)cat«  ftDd  aulphurcou*  »prlngt.  frequented  by 
vuiteri.  Mo»t  of  the  inoabs.  of  the  par.  arc  employed  in 
working  coal  and  Iron  mlDes,  and  Ume«tone  quarrlee ; 
and  there  are  In  the  par.  many  inu-Uing  fumaret.  wrouabt 
by  machinery,  with  nalUworka,  gla<i>Horka,  &c.  Malting 
and  some  trade  In  timber  are  alao  carried  on.  The  town 
it  gnremed  by  a mayor  and  9 conttablet.  appointed  an- 
nually at  a mayorial  court,  who  bold  petty  teatlont 
weekly,  and  a court  of  record  for  debu  uooer  tOi,  at  spe- 
cified timet.  Market-dav,  Thursday.  Fairs  four  times 
yearly,  for  cattle  and  stock. 

Wiu.ui«oTONf  a market  town  and  par.  of  Fng-  I 
land.  CO.  SoroencC,  bund.  Khigtbu^  West,  on  tbs  high  ' 
road  from  Bath  Co  Exeter,  46  m.  S.w.  the  former.  Area 
of  par.  4,Man  acres.  Fop.  of  do.  In  1831,  4.769.  The  town  I 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  during 
last  century  t it  principallr  consists  of  two  spacious 
thoroughfares,  crossing  cacn  other  at  right  angles,  the 
main  street  being  about  A ro.  In  length.  The  enureb  at 
the  N.  entrance  Is  a handsome  structure  of  mixed  archi- 
tecture, 110  feet  in  lenmb,  and  ffO  feet  in  breadth,  com- 
prising a nave,  chancel,  two  aisles, and  two  small  clupeli. 
At  Us  W.  eod  Is  a fine  embattled  tower,  100  ft.  In  height, 
crowned  with  a turret  and  piunacles.  Within  are  several 
monuments,  including  a magnificent  tomb  In  honour  of 
.Sir  John  Popham,  chief  iosllce  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  and  a great  braefoctor  of  the  town,  and  a new 
altar-piece  ranking  among  the  finest  in  the  W.  of  Rug. 
land.  The  living,  ave^valuablc  vicarage  worth  894/.  a ' 
year,  la  In  the  gift  of  W.  P.  Thomas.  Esq.  A very  ric-  I 
gant  chapel-of.case,  of  Grecian  architecture,  has  been  { 
erected  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town  by  the  Rev.  K.  P.  ' 
Thomas  ; and  there  are  chapels  for  DaptUCs.  lodcpen-  ; 
dents,  Wesleyans,  and  Friends,  the  latter  being  here  a 
verr  numerous  sect.  Several  Khools  arc  attached  to  Che  { 
various  meeting-houses,  and  there  are  endowed  alms-  i 
houses  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Sir  John  Popham,  I 
with  some  minor  charities.  A new  niarket-house,  over 
which  is  the  town-hall,  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  j 
town  in  1832.  ! 

Wellington  had  formerly  a flourishing  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods,  hut  It  is  now  much  fmleo  off.  It  still, 
however,  produces  dniggets  and  serges,  and  has  a small 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  In  I8M  there  wore  In  the 
par.  three  woollen  mills  at  work,  furnishing  employment 
to  hands.  The  corn  market  on  Thursday  is  lar^ 
and  well  attended.  Ttie  Bath  and  Exeter  railway  will,  | 
when  completed,  p.isi  dose  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  Wei.  , 
lington  is  governs  by  a bailiff  and  subordinate  officers 
chosen  at  the  annual  manorial  court. 

This  tow  u enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  successively 
conferred  on  Arthur  Wellesley  (3d  surviting  son  of  the 
9d  Karl  of  Mornington),  the  greatest  of  English  generals,  ; 
the  titles  of  Viscount,  Karl,  Marotils,  and  Duke.  An 
obelisk  upwards  of  190  feet  in  heightnat  also  been  erected. 
In  honour  of  the  Illustrious  duke,  on  a lofty  hill  about 
3 ro.  S.K.from  the  town.  (A*<iii/frs  qf  KmgUmd  and 
}V filet,  %tX.  Somertft  ; Pne. /nf.)  I 

WKLLS,  a city,  and  a pari,  andmun.bor.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  huud.  Wells  Koniin,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the 
Mendip  liUU.  17  m.  S.W’.  Bath  It  is  situated  in  the  < 
centre  of  the  large  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  contains 
numerous  h.imlcts,  and  has  an  area  of  aliout  14,UU0 
acres,  with,  iu  1831,  a pop.  of  6.649.  The  pari,  and  nnin. 
bor.,  which  are  now  co- extensive,  do  not.  however,  in- 
clude the  whole  |nr.  of  St-  Cuthb^t,  but  oomprive  only  i 
the  old  city,  the  liberty  of  St.  Andrew,  and  some  addN  [ 
tional  portions,  having,  in  1831,  a pop.  of  4,603.  'i'hc  city  j 
consists  mostly  of  four  principal  strc.*ets,  named  from  the  ' 
four  verderies  into  wIikIi  It  Is  dlvtcti>d.  They  are  well  i 
paved  and  lighted,  and  have  many  good  houses.  The  ' 
market-place,  an  extensive  area,  communicating  by  an 
ancient  f^ewny  with  the  cathedral-dose,  has  In  it  the 
town.laU  and  a handsome  public  conduit,  by  which  the 
city  Is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  great  objects  of 
interest  in  Wdli  are  Its  fine  ecrkslastJcal  edifices.  The 
cathedral,  at  the  R.  extremity  of  the  dty.  is  not  only  one  ! 
of  the  most  perfect  In  Us  original  plan,  out  is  more  com-  ! 

Elete  as  respects  its  appendages  than  any  other  In  the  | 
ingdom.  It  was  principally  designed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is  built  in  the  form  ofa 
cross,  from  the  intorsectloo  of  which  rises  a large  qua- 
drangular tower  I7H  ft.  In  height.  The  W.  front,  ]50  ft. 
in  breadth,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  towers,  each  ISO  ft.  I 
in  height : the  total  length  of  the  church,  frcrni  K.  to  W., 
is  about  SHO  ft.;  its  breadth.  131  ft.  **  The  situation  of 
this  edifice  and  the  adjoining  palace  is  beautiful ; and 
though  no  whole  side,  except  the  W.  front,  Is  visible  In 
any  one  view,  the  cithedrai  is  well  displayi^  from  Mve- 
raf  points,  particularly  the  north-west.  As  at  Petef1>o- 
rough,  the  palace  and  several  other  iMilldings  a4join  the 
cathedral,  and  add  much  to  its  general  appearance.  The 
character  of  a large  imrtion  of  the  Imildiiig  is  early  Eo- 
glUh,  with  portions  of  the  two  later  styles,  which  are  very 
beautlftilW  accommodated  in  their  forms  to  the  older 
parts.  The  oa>c  and  transepts,  and  part  of  the  towers, 


are  early  English ; the  W.  front  is  remarkably  rich  In 
niches  and  statues,  and  not  less  so  in  shafts  and  other 
small  omaraeuts  wproprlate  to  the  style.  The  lower 
> parts  of  the  skies  eff  the  western  towers  are  similarly  en- 
. rtchid,  but  the  whole  of  the  remaining  exterior  of  the 
’ building  is  rather  plain  than  otherwise:  the  upper  parts 
j of  all  the  towers  are  much  later  than  the  low  er,  and  much 
I accommodated  to  the  earlier  portions  as  to  lines  and 
I forma  The  eastern  part  of  the  cross  and  the  chapter- 
house ate  of  decuratod  character,  and  remarkably  el^ 
gant  The  cloisters  arc  perpendicular  : the  nave  and 
transepts,  and  a north  |Nircb  out  of  the  nave,  present  an 
early  English  arrangement  very  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  There  are  various  excellent  por- 
hons  of  stone  screen-work,  cbapeli.  and  monuments,  and 
tome  stained  glau,  the  effect  oi  which  is  peculiarly  good. 
This  cathedral  Is  very  rich  in  details  of  the  beat  as  well  as 
the  most  singular  kinds,  and,  in  point  of  composition, 
some  of  its  best  ports  yield  to  no  edifice  In  the  king- 
dom.  The  bishop’s  palace,  though  it  has  been  altered, 
and,  h)  some  parts,  much  modernised,  contains  some 
fine  portions,  an  early  decorated  chapel,  and  some 
parts  of  earlier  date.  I'aken  altogether,  the  palais 
IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  in  the  kingdom. 
The  gates  and  other  buildings  In  the  precincts  of 
the  cathedral  detorve  careful  exAmlnatlon.”  (Rickman.) 
Wells  was  first  erected  into  a bishop's  S4'e  hi  906.  !□ 
the  19th  century  it  was  united  to  the  abbey-chnrch  at 
Bath ; but  the  writ  of  ctmgi  (Tilire  for  the  election  of  the 
bishop  is  still  addressed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells. 
'Hie  chapter  consists  of  a dean  and  6 otner  canons,  4 
priest-vicars,  and  49  prebendaries.  Wolsey  and  I.aud 
wen*  bishops  of  this  see.  St  Cuthbert’s  church  is  a 
handsome  perpendicular  edifice ; but  its  nrinripol  feature 
Is  Its  lower,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kina.  The  living,  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells,  it 
worth  364/.  a year.  There  are,  also,  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans.  Here  Is  a 
collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  a united  charity-school,  foiuMled  In  16V4, 
which  affords  instructioo,  clothing,  A’c.  to  34  boys  and  90 

flrls.  and  hat  an  incomeof.M4/.  ayear.  Under  Ihetowu- 
all  Is  an  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, for  aged  men  and  women,  which  has  now  an  Income 
of  above  350/.  a year,  and  30  inmates.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  charities.  liH'ludIng  several  well-endowed 
almshouses.  Several  manuCurturcs  that  were  formerly 
carried  on  in  the  town  have  either  ceased  altogether  or 
have  greatly  declined  ; and  that  of  silk  has  lieen  wholly 
given  up.  ft  it  said  In  the  Pitrl.  Bound.  Report,  that  “ no 
trade  or  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  It  pro- 
bably hat  been  for  i^reat  number  of  yaars  In  the  same 
state  MS  It  Is  now.  There  U no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  Increase.  Much  of  the  property  of  the  citr  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  city  corporations,  which  can- 
not grant  long  leases,  and  ^ve  no  encouragement  to 
building.'*  The  corn-market,  which  used  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, has  materially  declined ; hut  the  market  for 
cheese  is  still  one  of  the  must  considerable  In  the  W.  of 
England.  The  trade  vf  the  place  is  mostlv.  however, 
confined  to  the  retsdl  supply  of  the  inhabs.  'the  W'est  of 
England  and  South  Wales  DIstrkC  Bank  has  an  office  in 
the  city.  The  earliest  charter  of  Wells  dates  from  the 
.Id  of  John  ; but  the  governing  charter,  previously  to  the 
Mun.  llefonn  Act,  was  granted  by  F.liEalHrth.  By  tho 
last-mentioned  statute,  the  town  it  governed  by  a mayor, 
3 other  aldermen,  and  19  councillors.  A court  of  qiurtcr 
sessions,  the  jiiriHlirtlon  of  which  Is  confined  to  nues  o4 
misdemeanour,  is  held  4 times  a year;  but  it  is  merely 
a matter  of  form,  all  trials  being  referred  to  the  ro. 
assixe-court,  and  the  court  of  record  has  also  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  co.  assizes  are  held  alternately  here  and  at 
Taunton.  Corn,  rrr.,  iu  1840,  WHi.  Wells  has  returned 
9 mems.  to  ihe  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  Edward  I. ; the 
right  of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Art.  having  been 
vested  in  the  mayor,  masters,  burgesses,  and  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  obtainable 
by  birth,  marriage,  or  apprenticeship.  Registered  elec- 
tors. in  1839-40,  4|L  It  is  also  a pulling-pl^e  for  the  E. 
division  of  the  co.-  Markets,  Wodm'sday  and  .Saturday; 
and  every  fourth  Saturday  a large  market  for  corn,  cattle, 
and  clieese.  Fairs  five  times  a year,  mostly  for 'cattle, 
horses,  and  pedicry.  (ParL  ana  Mun.  Bound.  Rept-; 
Afim.  Corp.  Append.) 

Wblus.  a sen-port  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  huod.  N.  Greenhoe.  on  a small  creek,  about  Im. 
from  the  tea.  88  m.  N.W.  Norwich.  Area  of  par., 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  3,694.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  two  streets,  only  partially  paved.  The  par. 
church,  a spacious  edifice  built  mostly  of  flint,  wHh  a lofty 
, embattled  tower,  has  some  curious  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings. The  living,  a valuable  rectory,  being  worth  785/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  — Hopper,  Esq.  Here  are  several 
I dissenting  chapelt:  a free  school  for  60  poor  children, 
I BupporU'd  by  a part  of  Kingar's  endowment  in  1678  ol 
I 190/.  a year,  uxl  other  endowed  rhaiUies  to  the  amount 
of  06/.  a year  for  the  geiKiral  relief  of  the  poor.  (A’esp 
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Diteit  q/  i'Martfif  Reps.)  it  bat  a neat  theatre,  a tub*  ■ 
tenptinu  Ubrarjr,  Ac.  The  harbour  of  Weill  it  iiidiffb- 
rent,  and  apt  U>  be  chokrd  up  with  thirtlng  tandt ; but  It 
bat  been  coutiderai>lj  improved  of  Ute  j’cart,  through  I 
the  exertiona  of  the  harbour  conunittlonert. 

The  Driuclpal  trade  coiititta  in  the  thipment  of  corn 
and  mailt,  ana  in  the  import  of  coalt,  timber,  Ac.  Tl>ere  ! 
beilonged  to  the  port.  In  Ift4l,  38  vetteli  of  lest  than  50 
tout  burden,  ana  37  of  more  than  that  amount,  the  ag- 
gregate burden  of  llie  latter  being  2.313  torn,  (trota 
ruttomt  duty  received  at  the  port  in  1840,  only  bO(U.  Tlte 
oyiter-Aahlng  glvra  employment  to  a cimildcrable  num- 
ber of  pertoot.  Petty  actviont  for  the  hund.  are  held 
once  a fortnl^t,  and  courti  leet  and  baron  once  a rear. 
Fair,  Shrove  Tuetday.  The  racet  formerly  held  at  n ellt 
are  now  ditcontlnue^  ( Pari.  Hep  . Ac. ) 

About  3 m.  W.  from  the  town  it  Hoikham,  the  magni- 
Acent  teat  of  the  Earl  of  l.eicetter  ; and  tlic  country  in 
the  vicinity  afPbrdt  tome  of  the  best  ipcciinciu  of  « hat  la 
called  the  Norfolk  ayttem  of  farming. 

WBLSHPOOL,  a pari,  and  mun.bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  Walee,  co.  Montgomery.  Imndt.  Pool  and 
Caurae,  on  a branch  of  the  Klle»mere  canal,  about  | m. 
W.  from  the  Severn,  and  16m.  W.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  I 
par.,  in  1831,  4, .533.  Tlie  pari,  bor.,  which  wat  formerly  : 
much  laraer,  may  now  be  contldcred  at  nearly  co-ex- 
tentive  with  the  par. ; but  the  mun.  hor.  it  of  much  | 
amaller  extent.  It  it  principally  In  a hollow,  but  |>artly 
alao  on  the  acclivity  of  an  eminence  leading  lowardt  I 
Powyt  park  and  cotUe,  a little  S.  from  the  town,  but  in- 
clude within  the  pari.  bor. ; It  it  well  lighted  with  gat,  I 
and  conalitt  of  one  long  and  wide  itreet,  intertccted  by  | 
otbert  of  amaller  dimentlona,  all  well  paved,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  Tlie  huutet,  which  are  of  brick,  i 
have  an  unutual  degree  of  regularity  fur  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  town  being,  on  the  whole,  neat,  cheerOil,  I 
and  Rnglitb  looking,  'ibe  church  of  St.  Mary,  rebuilt 
In  1774,  it  a tpadout  edliice.  In  the  pointed  alyle,  wltli  a 
lotty  square  tower : it  it  situated  at  the  base  of  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  Is  the  churchyard,  which  in  some  parts 
overtop*  the  church,  and  commands  a fine  view  or  the 
town  and  acUacent  country,  lire  living,  a vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  bithop  of  St.  Ataph,  it  worth  273f.  a year  nett.  ; 
A now  and  baodtome  church  on  the  W.  tide  of  tlie  town  < 
hat  recently  been  erected  on  a tit«'  glvtm  Lord  Powyt.  ' 
Here,  alto,  are  placet  of  worship  for  Daptists,  Inde-  | 
peudenU.  CalvIofiU.  and  Wesleyant.  The  co.  hall,  in  , 
the  centre  of  the  mnia  street,  U a handsome  brick  build- 
ing, with  a colonnade.  The  co.  hall,  on  the  second  floor. 

It  84  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  In  height.  { 
Vndemeath  it  a tpacioui  com  market  and  a court  room 
for  the  CO.  atsizet.  A national  school  for  IxHh  aexet.  In  ' 
which  2S0  children  are  iottructed,  wat  opened  In  18111 ; ^ 
and  It  hat,  also,  a free  school  with  a small  endowment,  i 
almthoutet  fur  eight  females,  a dispensary,  and  several  , 
charitable  bequests  for  the  education  of  cbildren  and  the  ’ 
distribution  of  charity  among  the  poor.  I 

From  1783  to  1834  Wetihnonl  wat  Che  chief  market  In 
North  Wales  for  tlie  tale  nr  Welsh  fl.iniicli ; hut  in  the 
latter  year  the  greater  part  of  (he  trade  wat  transferred 
to  Newtown.  Ihe  flannel  manufacture  carried  on  here 
U not  of  much  Importance : in  1838  two  woollen  mills 
were  at  work  In  tlie  par.,  employing  together  about  30 
hands.  Flannel  markets  are  still  held  once  a fortnight ; 
but  the  business  is  mostly  conducted  by  private  sales. 
Hand  Loom  lyearers'  Reo.  ; Paclory  Retumi.)  Malt* 
ng  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
several  rather  large  tanneries.  The  Severn  is  navigable 
to  within  a short  distaucc  of  the  town ; and  by  means  of 
the  Kllesmere  canal  it  communicates  with  the  Binning- ; 
ham  and  Chester  canal  Hues.  Cndcr  the  Muii.  Reform 
Act  the  town  is  governed  bx4  aldermen  and  13  council-  ' 
lors ; it  has  a commiaslon  nf  the  peace,  petty  teuions  for  | 
Che  hund.  of  Caurse,  a court  leet,  Ac-,  and  U,  twice  ayear,  \ 
the  seat  of  the  co.  assiies. 

Welshpool  was  formerly  joined  with  Montgomenr  tn  ' 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  wat  disfran- 
chised in  1738.  Under  U>e  Reform  Act,  however.  It  has 
been  again  reinvested  with  the  franchise,  and  Is  united 
with  Llanidloes,  I.lanryllin,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery, 
and  Newtown,  In  returning  one  mem.  to  the  11.  of  Cum.  i 
Keg.  eiectori,  In  this  bor., In  1839-40,  395;  In  the  united 
bors.,  1,031.  Aliout  I m.  to  the  S.  Is  Powys  castle,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  Rarl  Powys.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
site.  In  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  flnely-wcMKled  ; 
park.  In  1833  the  entire  building  underwent  a thoroi^  ' 
repair  under  the  direction  of  its  present  proprietor.  Ine 
principal  entrance  is  a gateway  between  two  massive  | 
round  towers.  It  has  in  front  two  immense  terraces  I 
rising  one  above  another,  the  ascent  to  the  castle  being  | 
by  a vast  flight  of  steps.  It  is  su|>erbly  fitted  up,  and  has  | 
many  fine  picture#  and  works  of  art.  Including  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  from  Herculaneum.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  Freldayn  Hills,  on  the  loftiest  of  which  an  oheliia 
has  been  erected  In  huncur  of  Lord  Rodney.  Market 
d.iy,  Monday ; fairs,  six  times  a year.  (Part.  Reports  ; 
}i*ekotsom's  Camirian  (iutde;  Panorama  qf  S.  Wales.) 


WKNLOCK  (MUCH  OH  CHEAT). 

WKM,  a market-town.  par.,  and  township  of  England, 
CO.  Salop,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  Roden,  a tributary  of 
the  Serem.  II  m.  N.  by  E.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par., 
I3330acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  tn  I H3 1,  3,973.  Thetownroa- 
sists  priiKl)ially  of  one  spacious  street,  from  which  seve- 
ral smaller  streets  branch  off.  The  par.  church,  a hand- 
some ediilce,  has  a lofty  tower  and  a fine  chancel:  the 
living,  a very  valuable  rectorr.  with  a curacy,  worth 
l.7f!7/.  a year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
The  maraet-house  Is  a neat  brick  and  stone  building; 
and  in  one  of  its  rooms  courts-leet  arc  held,  at  which  the 
two  liaUifIk  governing  the  town  are  chosen.  The  free 
school,  founded  in  16M  by  Sir  T.  Adams,  a native  of 
the  town,  who  became  lord  mayor  of  I«ondon,  and  who 
also  founded  an  Arabic  professorship  in  Cambddj^,  has 
a total  Income  of  about  34(V.  a year,  and  two  of  Cares- 
weli's  exhibitions  in  Bridgenortn  school.  There  are  clta- 
lilies  making  provisions  fur  the  poor,  but  to  no  consider- 
able amount.  The  Inhahs.  of  the  town  are  mostly 
engaged  in  tanning  and  malting.  Horsley  soppoacs  that 
Wein  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Asirifw/Mii ; it  for- 
merly had  a castle,  but  of  this  edifice  nothing  remaiiM. 
The  manor  of  Wem  having  come  into  pftssessitm  of  the 
crown  by  the  alUlnder  of  Philip,  Rarl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Rllxabeth,  it  was  conferred  by  James  II.  on  his 
fitting  tool,  chancellor  JeffHesof  bloody  memory,  who  had 
the  estate,  and  who  was  also  created  Baron  Wem.  Wy. 
cherlay,  the  dramatist,  was  bom  near  this  town  In  IC40. 
Fairs  six  times  a rear,  for  cattle  and  stock,  llneo,  and 
flax  seed.  {Pari,  neps.,  Ac.) 

WP.NDOVF.R,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury.  In  the  vale  of  that 
name;  33  m.  N.R.  Ix>ndon.  Area  of  par.,  5.350  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  2,0(^  The  town  is  Inconsiderable, 
and  meanly  built ; and  would  not.  indeed,  have  been 
worth  noticing  In  a work  like  (his,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  enjoyed,  from  the  31  James  I.  down 
to  the  paising  of  tlic  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised, the  privllego  of  sending  3 meins,  to  the  H of 
C.  Tbe  right  of  election  was  nominally  in  the  house, 
keepers  not  receiving  aims,  but  really  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  famous  John  Hampden  (to  whose  family 
the  manor  belonged)  represented  Wendover  in  5 succes- 
sive parliaments.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  3«V.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
once  a fortnight ; and  courts  leet  and  baron  are  also  held 
in  the  town. 

WENP.K  and  WETTER  LAKES,  two  large  lakes 
of  Sweden,  which  see  {ante,  739.). 

WENLOCK(MUCH  or  OKRAT),  aparl.  and  munk. 
bor.,  market-town,  and  par.  ofRngland,  co  .Salop,  hund. 
Wenlock,  ona  small  tributary  of  the  .Severn.  II  m.  S.E. 
Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.  8.420  acres.  Pop.  uf  do.,  in 
1831.  2,434.  The  pari.  bor.  is.  however,  co-exten«lve 
with  the  large  district  called"  Wenlock  Franchise,'* con- 
sisting of  16  parishes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Much  Wen- 
lock,  the  whole  having,  in  1831.  a pop.  of  13.435.  The 
limits  of  the  old  municipal  bor.  were  formerly  identical 
with  those  of  the  park  bor. ; but  the  modem  municipal 
bor.  is  of  miKh  less  extent,  comprising  only  the  3 n,4r*  of 
Dawlcy,  Madely,  and  Broscley  ; the  town  nf  Wenlock 
itself  being  altu^her  exclud^  The  latter,  though  an 
inconstdenble  place,  and  indlflVrently  built,  has  some 
handsome  residences.  It  consists  chiefly  of  2 street*, 
the  housesbeingmostlyofbrick.  The  church,  a spacious 
edifice  in  the  Norman  and  early  RngUsh  style,  has  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a spire  at  its  W.  extremity.  The 
living,  a vicarage  worth  I80f.  a year,  is  in  the  gin  of  Sir 
W.  W.  Wjmn.  It  has  also  a Wesleyan  rliapcl.  a free 
endowed  school  for  12  bo)rs,  alms-houses  for  4 women, 
and  several  minor  charities.  There  are  extensive  lime- 
stone quarries  In  the  vtcLiiity,  and  copper  mines,  now 
abandtmed,  were  formerly  wrought  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. The  muuic.  bor.  is  divided  into  3 wards,  and  is 
governed  by  6 aldermen  and  12  couDclllors.  It  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace,  which  is  opened  twice  a year  ; 
petty  scastona  once  a fortnight,  or  oftener  if  reouired  ; 
and  a court  of  record,  also  once  a fortnight : the  laat, 
however,  has  latterly  fallen  nearly  into  dunse.  Corn, 
rev..  In  1841,  9)V. 

Wenlock  received  its  first  charter  from  P.dward  IV., 
under  which  It  sent,  in  1478,  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C..  but 
Broseley  and  Little  Wenlock  being  afterwards  added  to 
the  bor..  it  was  empowered  to  return  3 mrms..  a privilege 
it  has  since  continue  to  e^oy.  Previously  to  the  Kefortn 
Act.  the  franchise  was  vested  In  the  fneinen  of  the  Imw., 
such  freedom  bring  acquired  by  birth  or  election.  R<*g. 
electors,  in  1839.40,  949.  Wenlock  probably  owed  iu 
origin  to  the  foundation  of  a famous  abbey,  of  which  tlio 
ruins  still  exist-  a little  S.  from  the  town.  This  cdtKce, 
founded  towanis  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  was  mostly 
rebuilt,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  in  the  Norman  and 
early  English  stylea  The  entrance  from  Wenlock  was 
by  a strong  gateway,  one  maskive  tower  of  wl>kh  it  trill 
standing.  Of  the  church,  whicli  dates  from  I(i8|).  a large 
portion  of  the  S skie  of  the  nare,  tlie  whole  H.,wiiig  nf 

the  transept,  several  arches  on  the  N.,  and  the  founda* 
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dont  of  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  remain.  The  mini 
•ulHcientiy  attest  the  former  majtnlflrenec  and  splendour 
of  the  structure,  the  prerinrts  of  which  iiicludea  an  area 
of  90  acres.  Its  revenues  amounted,  at  the  dissolution, 
to  401/.  a year.  Markets,  on  Mondays  : (airs,  A times  a 

iear,  prlndpally  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  {Pari.  a»4 
iunic.  Bound.  Rep.;  Munic.  Corp.  Append.) 

WKOBLY,  a markrt-iown  and  par.  of  Rnglaud,  co. 
Hereford,  huiuL  Stretford,  tora.  N.\V.  Hereford.  Area 
of  par..  3,160  acres.  Pop.  of  «io..  In  1>«31, 619.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  one  street,  having  several  modern 
and  welUlMiilt  houses.  The  cliurcli  la  a spacious  edifice, 
to  which  are  attached  9 nr  3 oncitmt  burlal*chap<‘ls.  The 
living,  a vicarage  worth  336/.  a year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  A free  Krammsr-schoor,  founded 
In  I6AS,  affords  instruction  to  19  boys.  Here  is  also  a 
national  school  for  both  sexes,  supported  by  subscrln* 
don.  So  particular  branch  of  Indusirv  Is  carried  on  in 
the  town,  which,  Indeed,  would  not  nave  been  worth 
notice  In  a work  of  this  kind,  but  for  (lie  circumstance  of 
its  having  sent  2 mema.  to  the  It.  of  C.,  ffom  the  reign 
of  Edwanl  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Keforro  Act. 
by  which  it  was  disfranchiseti.  It  has  a market  on  Thurs* 
dars,  but  this  U little  more  than  nominal. 

wEbRI.  CGerm.  fiicderwesel),  a frontier  and  strongly 
fortifled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  reg.  Dusaeldorf,  drc. 
Kees,  of  which  it  is  the  cap^  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  re« 
ccivrs  die  Lippe,  30  m.  &E.  CIrves.  Pop.,  in  1636, 
10,634.  {Berghaut.)  It  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Ilanso  Towns.  It  has  some;  ma« 
nufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  sUtSk,  leather,  and 
tobacco,  with  distilleries,  Ac. ; its  port  Is  convenient,  and 
packets  ply  regularly  between  it  and  Amsterdam.  Its 
defences  nave  twen  a good  deal  strengthened  by  the  erec* 
don  of  Fort  Blucher  on  the  opposite  or  W.  brat  of  the 
Rhine.  {Sekretber^  Guide  tht  nkin,  Ac.) 

WKSRR  (an.  ^iturgit),  a river  of^.W,  Germany,  Its 
embouchure  being  in  the  North  Sea,  and  Us  basin  having 
that  of  the  Kibe  to  the  P...  the  Bmi  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Rhine  and  Marn  to  the  8.  W.  and  S.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Vulda  and  Werra.  The  former  of  these 
rivers  bat  Us  source  In  the  Rhongehirge,  about  laL  90*^ 
27'  N.,  and  lone.  10<>  B. ; and  traversing  the  electorate  of 
H«sse>CasseI,  tt  pastes  the  cUlrs  of  Fulda  and  Cassel. 
The  Werra  rises  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  in  about  the 
same  lat.,  and  long.  11^;  and  intersects  several  of  the 
smaller  Saxon  territories,  with  parts  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
Hesse- C-assel,  and  Hanover.  Both  have  a general  north- 
erly direction,  and  unite  at  Mlnden,  near  the  southern 
extremity  «»f  the  Hanoverian  dnin.  The  combined  river, 
or  Weser,  flows  in  a S.  course,  though  with  numerous 
windings,  through  the  territories  of  Hesse»(-assel,  Prus- 
sian Wntphalla,  Brunswick.  Lipne.Detmold,  Hanover. 
Bremen,  and  Oldenburg  ; falling  into  tke  North  Sea  ^ 
a wide  wstuary,  about  lat.  93^  30'  N..  and  long.  R. 
Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  nearly  300  m.  Its  chief 
afluents  are  the  Alter  and  Wurnme.  The  Weser  is  of 
considerable  commercial  Importance,  Bremen  being  on 
Its  banks.  Vessels  drawing  7 (1.  water  navigate  it  up  to 
that  city ; and  it  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  Us  com- 
tnencemeut.  Vessels  drawing  from  IS  to  14  ft.  water 
ascend  the  river  to  Vogesack,  13  m.  below  Bremen. 
Sliipf  of  Urge  slie  stop  at  Bremcrhafen,  where  a new 
harlxiur  has  been  formed.  Besides  the  foregoing  towns, 
MirKien,  Nirnburg,  Rintelo,  Hameln,  Ac.  are  on  the 
Weser ; and  Hanover.  Brunswick,  Oldenburg.  Ac.  are  on 
Its  tributaries.  {Berghaut ; I'on  Bed^'n;  Diet.  Oiog-t 
Ac.) 

WEST  BROMWICH,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
EngUnd,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Otilow,  on  the  high  road 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  9 m.  N.N.W.  Birming- 
ham. Area  of  par.,  9,360  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  19,337 ; 
in  1641,  36.121.  This,  which  was  formerly  an  loconsl- 
^rable  village,  has  increased  rapidly  in  site  and  pop.,  in 
consequence  of  its  situation  in  tiie  centre  of  one  of  the 
principal  and  iron  districts  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
grand  seat  of  the  hardware  mainirocture.  The  main 
street,  nearly  1 m.  In  length,  coniaint  some  good  houses  ; 
but  (he  town  is.  for  the  most  part,  very  Irregularly  laid 
out,  and  its  proximity  to  coal-pits.  gas.  and  iron- works, 
Ac.  gives  it  a black  and  very  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance.  The  old  church  of  All  Saints,  on  sn  eminenc<‘, 
in  (ho  N.K.  port  of  tlie  town,  is  in  a mixed  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. aitd  surmounted  by  a tower.  The  living,  a 
perpetiul  curacy,  worth  96(i/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
K,->rl  of  Dartmouth.  Christchurch,  a handsome  Gothic 
edifire,  erected  In  1H33.  is  a curacy  worth  33U/.  a year. 
Besides  a very  fine  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  there  are  various 
places  of  worship  for  Protesunt  l)i»s4*i>ivrs.  and  a na- 
tional, and  some  other  schunls.  I’he  gas-works  in  this 
town,  belonging  to  the  Staffurdsbire  and  lliimingham 
Oas  Company,  are  probably  the  most  extensive  of  any 
In  existence.  They  supply  Birmingham,  Dilston,  Wed- 
nesbury,  and  a vast  number  of  other  towns  and  villages 
within  a raillus  of  16  m.  Here  are  also  some  extensive 
crown-glass  works,  which,  with  the  gas  mnnufacture.  : 
and  the  extensive  culUeries  in  the  vicinity,  luruiih  tim  i 
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chief  oecDjpatioD  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Birming- 
ham and  Lhidley  canals.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  give  it  tne  benoflt  of  very  extensive  water  com- 
rounlcatloiis.  Market-day,  Saturday.  E.  of  the  town  is 
Sandwell  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The 
hoiue  is  built  on  the  site  of  a priorr  of  Benedictine 
monks,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  some 
trlllinx  remains  may  still  be  seen.  {Part,  Bept.  ; Rot'/- 
sroy  G uide  / Bramtiet  of  England  and  IVaUtt  4^- ) 

WESTBuRY,  a parL  and  munJe.  bor..  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  W'Uts.,  bund.  Westbury : at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain,  23m.  N.w.  Sails, 
bury.  'Hie  ancient  bor.  comprised  only  some  portions  of 
the  town,  but  the  modem  bor.  la  co-extensive  with  the 
par.  and  hund.  of  Westbury,  having  an  area  of  11440 
acres,  with  a pop.,  in  1831,  m 7434,  and  In  1641,  of7,966. 
The  town,  wnicn  Is  insignificant  and  irregularly  built,  is 
scattered  over  a considerable  surface,  the  principal  street 
running  nearly  N,  and  S.  The  church,  an  old  cruciform 
structure,  has  a tower  rising  fttnn  Its  centre,  and  some 
flue  monuments.  The  living,  a vicara^,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  curacies  of  Bratton  and  Dilton.  worth  288/. 
a year,  is  In  the  gift  of  the  precentor  of  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral. Here  are  several  IHssentlng  chapels,  a national 
school  fur  40  boj’t,  endowed  with  1,000/.  by  a benevolent 
burgrss,  who  also  bequeathed  a like  sum  for  the  annual 
clothing  of  20  poor  women.  The  town  hall,  a handsome 
building,  was  erected  in  1819.  Westbury  and  its  vicinity 
had  formerly  an  extensive  woollen  manufacture,  and 
thougli  much  fallen  off,  this  branch  of  industry  is  still 
carrifKl  on,  there  being  st  work  in  the  par.,  in  1638,  8 
woollen  mills, employing  altugether42l  hands.  {MUttamd 
PacU/riet'  Rep.)  Some  malting  Is  also  carried  on  ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  traile  of  the  town,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  considered  in  a thriving  state.  {Mumie.  Corp.  Ap- 
pendit.) 

The  charter  by  which  Westbury  was  incorporated  is 
not  extant;  the  corporation,  bywnich  It  has  till  lately 
been  nvemed,  consisted  of  a mayor,  recorder,  and  13 
capital  burgesses.  Westbury  returned  2 mems.  to  (he 
H.  of  C.  from  the  37th  of  Hetiry  V I.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  It  of  1 mem.  Pre- 
vloiulv  to  the  Act  now  referred  to,  the  franchise  was 
vested  In  the  occupiers  of  61  burgage  tenemeuts  cum- 
l^sed  in  the  old  ter.  Reg.  electors  in  1839-1840,391. 
The  bor.  court,  held  annually  on  the  3d  of  Nov.,  Is  the 
only  court  held  within  and  for  the  bor.  The  election  of 
the  bor.  officers  appears  to  be  Its  principal  duty.  {Muntc. 
Corp.  Append.) 

Westbury,  though  a place  of  considerable  antiquity.  Is 
not  connect^  with  any  historical  event  of  imimrianre. 
It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a nominal  market  every 
Tuesday.  {Bound,  and  Siuntc.  Rep.  Ac.) 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  co.  uf  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Cavan  and  Meath.  B.  the  latter,  S. 
King’s  County,  and  W.  Roscomntna,  (from  which  it  it 
separated  by  the  Shannon)  and  Longford.  Area,  386,2.91 
acres,  of  whkh  9948*2  are  unimproved  bog  and  moun- 
tain, and  16,334  lakes.  Surface  agreeably  diversified  with 
woods,  lakes,  streams,  hills,  and  bogs.  The  substratum 
being  limestone,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  Is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  soil  generally  excellent.  Property  in  mo- 
derate-sited estates.  Leases  commonly  grants  for  21 
years,  and  a life.  Craiing-grounds  exteiisire.  Tillage 
farms  much  siit>divided,  ami  husbamiry,  bi  most  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  .Meath,  which  sec.  Average  rent  of 
land,  I3s.  7d.  an  acre.  Principal  rivers.  Shannon,  Iniiy, 
and  Ilrosna.  Westmeath  is  divided  into  I2  Iwronies  and 
62  parishes ; and  returns  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vis. 
3 for  the  co.,  and  1 for  the  ter.  of  Athlone.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co..  in  1639-40.  2,497.  In  1831,  West- 
meath had  23,803  tnbab.  houses.  ^,331  families,  and 
1J6.873  Initabi.,  of  whom  €7,700  were  males,  and  KM73 
females. 

WESTMINSTER.  Sec  Londow. 

WESTMORELAND,  a mariL  ro.  of  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land,  having  N.  Cumberland.  Durham,  and  Ymksliire, 
S.  losncoshlre  and  the  extremity  of  Morecombe  Hay, 
and  W.  Lanranhire.  Area.  4N7.t«^  acres,  of  which  unW 
l80,(X)0  are  said  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It 
is  what  its  mime  ( West-mr>or-Iand>  imports,  a region  of 
lofty  mountains,  naked  hills,  oiul  black  barren  moors; 
but  the  valleys,  pat  tlcularly  thusa  of  the  Eden  in  the  N., 
and  of  Kendal  In  the  S.,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
I'he  agriculture,  state  nf  property,  character,  and  con- 
dition of  the  occupiers  of  \9'estmoreland,  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  Cuint>erland.  that  the  statemeuts  as  to  the 
Utter  may  be  aitpUed.  with  very  little  variation,  to  the 
former.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  9s.  Icf.  an  acre, 
being  the  lowest  of  any  in  England.  Westmoreland 
abounds  iu  sUte  of  the  finest  Quality ; in  lead ; and,  in 
some  few  places  on  Its  .S.  snd  \V.  borders,  there  are  coal 
mines.  Principal  rirers,  Eden.  Lune,  and  Kent.  The 
lakes  sre  even  more  celebrated  than  those  of  Cumber- 
Und : Windermere,  oo  iU  W.  border.  Is  the  most 
: extetisire  lake  in  EnglaiKl.  The  co.  is  divl<W  Into  4 
j wards  and  32  parishes.  It  returns  4 mems.  to  the  H.  uf 
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C. ; vii.  2 for  the  eo.  end  % for  the  bor.  of  Kendal  and  ecOtlc  U but  little  removed  ft<om  a state  of  nature,  (f^ 
some  adjoining  districts.  In  IMI,  WcetmorelarMl  had  Jktmt  Ht'tmnu;  Imgla,  11.  <J6.,  Ac.) 

I0.94H  inhab.  housra.  and  W.4M  Inhabs..  of  whom  9S,*iM  WBX  KORD.  a niarit.  co.  of  Ireland,  pror.  Leinster, 
were  males  and  females.  Sum  expended  on  the  having  on  the  H.  and  K..  St.  George’s  Channel;  oit  tlM 

relief  of  the  poor,  in  |H3>c;i9,  14.7A2/.  Total  annual  N.,  tbe  cn.  of  WIrklow  ; and  on  the  W.,  Carlow,  Kil- 
value  of  real  property  asaeesed  to  the  poor  rates  In  IS4I,  kennjr,  and  WateKnrd  Harbour,  by  which  It  Is  separated 
Kfijaaf.  from  Waterford.  Area,  A64.479  acres,  of  which  IN, AGO 

WKSTPHALIA.  pror.  oontalning  all  tbe  N.  pr^on  are  tmimproved  mountain  and  bog.  Surface,  pleasantly 
of  the  Prussian  dominioos  to  the  W.  of  the  wesar.  diversided  ; climate  mild.  Soils  either  Hrtt  or  stiff  clays, 
bating  K..  Hanover;  K..  tbe  latter,  and  some  of  the  Property  In  pretty  considerable  estates : tanns,  of  vark^ 
smaller  German  States ; 8..  the  l^uter,  and  tbe  Prussian  sises : but  there  Is  less  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
prov.  of  the  Rhine ; and  W„  Holland.  Area,  7.N0I  m.  land  in  tills,  than  In  most  other  Irish  cos.  Dairies  ou* 
Pop..  In  In37,  l,.tl7rMI  ; of  whom  749.7113  are  Calhtdics,  mertms,  iHjt  badly  manageti ; some  dUlrktt  have  been 
AM.G49  Protestant^  and  13,016  Jews.  Principal  towns,  long  noted  for  their  great  crops  of  barter.  Average  rent 
Monster,  Mindesi,  Paderborn,  Amsherg,  Hamm.  Ac.  It  of  land  14r.  an  acre ; but,  in  general,  it  Is  too  hl^.  uid 
is  divided  Into  3 regencies,  and  these  again  into  37  elr*  the  competition  for  small  futtclurs  is  carried  beyoM  all 
dcs.  PrindMl  rivers,  Ema.  Wescr,  Idppe,  Ac.  Sur-  rrasonaMe  bounds.  The  Itaruiiy  of  Forth,  occupying  the 
face  in  the  K.,  N.E.,  and  S.,  hilly  or  mountainous;  S.  W.  angle  of  Wexford,  differs  widely  from  tlie  rest  of 
but  it  is  level  In  the  middle  of  the  prov.,  and  in  the  N.  W.  the  eo.,  and,  indeed,  from  every  other  district  of  Ireland, 
adjoining  Holland.  In  some  placet  the  soil  ii  very  fi;r>  It  was  settled  at  a distant  period  by  a colony  from  South 
tile,  but  there  are  some  pretty  extensive  marshes  and  Wales ; and,  lUI  very  receolly.  tbe  Welsh  language  was 
healhi.  Most  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  tbe  adjoining  spoken  by  every  one.  and  it  still  understood  by  Ibe  older 
prov.  of  the  Khhie.  is  divided  into  small  farms,  the  oc-  inhaba.  The  people  are  industrious,  provident,  peare- 
cuniert  of  whicb  live  together  la  village*.  Tbe  rent  is  able,  and  cleanW.  Tbe  Csnns  are  small,  ninning  from 
paid  fometimes  in  money,  but  frequently  in  produce  or  10  up  to  60  or  6o  acres,  but  those  from  30  to  40  are  most 
services,  or  both.  The  or<  uplers  are  a kino  of  copy,  common.  Ur.  Inglli  says,  that  the  land  is  clean,  and 
holders,  their  lands  descending  from  father  to  son.  (Ja-  well  cultivated ; that  tbe  cro|M  of  wheat  and  beans,  both 
cttb'i  Tomr  in  (irrmat^,  p.  ICS.)  The  Rhine  provs.  being  of  which  are  extensively  grown,  are  exndlent ; and  that 
in  |K>sseMion  of  the  French,  when  the  famous  edict  of  the  Improved  Scotch  plough  with  two  horses  Is  in  uni. 
INI  I was  published,  making  copyholders  freeholders  in  versal  use.  The  farni.hotises  are  substantial,  and  the 
the  old  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it  did  not  apply  ruttages  clean  and  comfortalde,  forming,  in  this  respect, 
to  them.  (See  Pat'ssiA. ) Principal  products,  corn,  flax,  a strialng  contrast  with  those  In  most  other  parts  ol  the 
aud  {lotatoes.  It  is  alio  productive  of  horses,  cattle,  co.  Persons  of  dl0^rrmt  religions  creeds  live  In  this 
slmep,  and  hogs.  The  latter  furnish  the  Westphalian  barony  harmoniously  together.  Land  here,  as  in  the 
hanif,  so  abuiMlant  hi  our  markets,  and  to  excellent,  rest  of  theca,  very  nlgh.rented.  (1.49.)  Wexford  has 
There  is  also  great  plenty  of  game  and  honey.  There  neither  mioerali  nor  manufactures  of  any  iinnortauce. 
are  vast  beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron,  leswl.  copper.  Principal  rivers,  Slaney  and  Barrow.  Wexford  is  divided 
rork-s  klt.  Ac  with  salt  springs.  Manufacture*,  princl*  into  K baronies, and  143  parisbi*s  ; and  returns  4 inems.  to 
pally  linen,  in  tliu  production  of  which  33.331  looms  the  H.  of  C.,  vU.  8 for  tmeo.,  and  1 each  for  tbe  bors.  of 
were  wholly  and  occa*ionally  employed  in  1N37  : cottons.  Wexford  and  New  Rots.  Registered  elector*  for  Iheco., 
hardware,  and  cutlery,  ttie  latter  tiring  largely  produced  in  1N39>4G,  3.604.  In  1831,  Wexford  had  3941*/3  inhab. 
at  Iserlobn.  Dortmund,  Hagen,  and  other  places ; with  houses,  3^866  families,  and  IN3.7I3  inhab*.,  of  whom 
paner,  sj^rita,  tobacco,  and  various  other  article*.  87,99.6  were  males,  and  94,718  females. 

WESTPURT,  a tea-port  town  of  Ireland,  eo.  Mayo.  Waxroao.  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Galway,  on  a small  river  near  the  8.W.  angle  of  prov.  Leinstsr.co.  Wexford,  of  wtiich  it  Is  the  cap.,  at  the 
Clew  Bay,  43  m.  N.  by  W.  GalwM*,  and  136  in.  W.N.  W.  mouth  of  the  »stuary  of  the  Slaney,  on  tbe  \V.  inner 
Dublin.  Pop.,  in  |N3I.  4.43N.  1711$  is  a modem,  neat,  side  of  Wexford  Haven,  C7  m.  S.  I>y  W.  Dublin;  lat. 
and  rather  nice-looking  town.  It  occu|>iet  a narrow  val-  63°  33' N,,  long.  6°  34' W.  Area  of  modem  pari.  tur. 
ley,  and  on  each  side  and  iMralk'l  to  tlie  stream  by  which  460  acres  : pop.  of  ditto,  in  1881. 10,670.  it  is  built  wholly 
it  is  intersected  is  a street  planted  with  trees  : the  other  on  the  S.slde  of  the  river,  and  consUCi  of  a row  of  houses 
streets  braiwh  from  those  on  either  side,  and  are  for  the  along  the  quay  fronting  the  harbour,  of  a street  parallel 
most  part  incnovonirntly  steep.  Tbe  par.  church  Is  to  the  latter,  and  of  numerous  cross  streets ; but.  excepU 
situalra  within  Lonl  SHgo'spam.  Immeduilelr  adjoining  ing  tbe  quay,  they  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular.  ilUpavcd* 
the  town,  and  it  has  alto  a large  Rom.  C'Nlh.cnapel,  with  arid  dirty.  A long  and  pocw  suburb,  principally  occunied 
places  of  worship  for  Presbylerians  ami  Methodists,  by  fishemeo.  extends  to  a considerable  distance  S.  Irotn 
ssveral  schools,  a barrack,  a market- lH)use,  a linen-hall,  the  town.  Of  1783  houses  in  the  pari.  bor.  In  1n31,  |.|  |3 
and  court-house.  A manor  court,  with  jtirlMUctioo  to  were  slotod  and  670  thatched.  Tive  communication  with 
the  amount  of  10/.  sterling,  is  held  once  a month  : gene-  the  country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  it  maln- 
ral  sesaioiu  in  April  and  October,  and  (tetty  sesaioos  on  tained  by  means  of  a wooden  bridge,  which,  with  its  om- 
Thursdajs.  It  fs  also  a constabulary  ai>d  cuast-guard  bankments.  Is  nearly  1.700  ft.  In  length  (measured  on  the 
station.  I'he  linen  trade  was.  at  no  very  distant  pmod,  plan  in  the  Bound.  Report),  having  a draw-bridge  in  the 
carried  on  extensively  In  this  town  and  Its  vidnily.  1-at-  centre,  and  the  river  being  navigable  to  Enniscorthy. 
terlr.  however,  this  braitch  of  industry  has  greatly  de-  The  expense  of  keejtlng  It  up  is  defrayed  by  a toll.  The 
dined,  and  Uie  inbabi.  are  now  principally  de;*endent  on  public  buildingi  and  establishment*  comprise  two  Pro- 
Ibe  fishery,  aitd  on  the  ex(>urt  of  com,  provUions,  Ac.  testant  churches,  several  R.  Cath.  chapels,  two  Methodist 
The  gross  value  of  the  eximrts  of  these,  in  lA'lA,  was  es-  roeeting-bouses,  the  county  court  house,  a large  and  hand- 
tiiuat^  at  H7,H(k'>/. ; of  which  com.  ihi’h],  and  flour  made  some  gaol,  a fever  hospital,  bouse  of  industry.  dis|>oniary, 
no  less  than  n3,-'>47/..  and  linen  only  69fU  I .Several  large  lunatic  asylum,  a diocesan  school  for  the  sec  of  Ferns,  and 
flour-mills  have  lieen  opened  In  the  neighbourhood ; and  various  other  schools ; a R.  Cath.  college,  supported  by 
tiiere  are  also  distillrrte*  and  breweries.  Branches  of  the  private  endowment,  a priory,  a nunnery,  a puUir  library. 
Bank  uf  Ireland  and  of  the  National  Bank  have  been  chamber  of  commerce,  assembly  rooms,  club-house,  bar- 
opeiuxl  here.  Post-oiBce  revenue.  In  1830,  811/. ; do.,  in  racks.  A-c.  The  old  walls,  by  which  the  (own  was  for- 
1A<6,  949/.  merly  surrounded,  were  repaired  in  1804.  but  they  liavc 

The  port  and  com  warehouses  are  situated  a little  since  been  allowed  to  n to  ruin,  and  the  suburbs  extimd 
bf'low  the  town,  on  the  bay,  veitels  drawing  13  ft.  sntter  cooilderahly  beyond  tbeni.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a 
coming  ebne  to  the  quays.  Clew  Bay  has  at  Its  mouth  very  considerable  extent,  and,  in  18M,  duty  was  paid  on 
Clare  Island,  on  the  most  northerly  point  of  which  is  a 902,449  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  In  the  town.  The  ex- 
lighdiouse : there  are  many  small  islands  within  the  bay,  ertlons  of  Father  Matthew  have,  however,  losscned  tbi* 
Which,  in  many  places,  affords  convenient  and  secure  an-  business. 

ehorage.  Grosa  amount  of  customs  duty  coRectod  here  Wexford  Haven  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a fine  ap- 
In  IH40. 7.665/.  pearance  on  a map;  but  it  Is  shallow,  and  owing  to  a 

Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek,  rUing  3.499  fl.  above  bar  at  its  mouth  between  the  two  low.  long,  sandy  }>rnin- 
the  sea,  is  sttuat^  Immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  the  sulas  which  form  its  extemial  iKMindary,  it  cannot  te 
liay.  4 or  Am.  S.W.  from  the  (own.  This  is  not  only  entered  by  veateU  drawing  more  than  9 or  in  ft.  water, 
one  of  the  highest,  but  also  one  of  tbe  most  oele-  and  even  these  should,  with  neap  tides,  have  four  hours 
brated.  mouiit^ns  in  Ireland,  being  the  spot  where  St.  flood  to  enter.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
Patrick  Is  oaid  to  have  collected  tne  snaaes  and  other  Wexford,  from  ber  siluatiun  in  a frrtile  county,  and  on 
venomuui  reptiles  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  from  a river  navigable  to  a considerable  distance  by  barges, 
which  he  precipitated  them  hesullong  into  the  sea  I An  and  other  circumstances,  ha*  a ronstderablo  trade,  and 
attar  or  cairn  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is.  in  fact,  one  of  tbe  principal  second^  ports  of  Ireland 
in  memory  of  this  graitd  achievemcDt,  and  it  continues  to  for  the  exportation  of  com,  meal,  and  flour,  butler  of 
be  a frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion.  Tbo  superior  quali^,  provisions,  and  cattle.  'This  is  evident 
view  from  the  summit  is  v^  magnifleent.  Tbe  land  in  from  the  subjolaied  table.  [.See  top  uf  next  page.] 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  divided  into  very  small  por.  Hteamets  ply  onco  a week  between  Llver|iofd  and 
li«m*,  a^  the  occupiers  arc,  for  tbe  most  pai^  miserably  Wexford.  Excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  h.ar,  and 
poor.  U»rd  Sligo’s  park  or  demesne,  to  which  strangers  tbe  Ashing  business  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
have  access,  is  very  fine  ; b«tt  the  rest  of  bis  immense  lent,  ’lliere  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1841,  Cf  vessels  ol 
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Statimikt  of  th«  Quantity  and  Value  f>T  the  prlndpaJ 
Article*  exportetl  Irom  Wexford  in 


Articles  exported. 

Quamiiy, 

Batlmsted 

Vslue. 

Com,  mcsl,  and  floor  • ewts. 
liuuer  • • • — 

Festhets  • • — 

tVnol  • - - tlw. 

• rfste* 

hviiits  - * CsU*. 

(uwsSBdoXCW  • MMU 

}|nr>a  . • — 

Shwp  • • . — 

Swine  • ♦ — 

Other  onldos  - • vshw 

ToUl 

iKr.,4IU 

UK) 

vu 

4M> 

V) 

T>K) 

«,20<) 

- 

L. 

175.1IU3 
54  .(8S) 

400 

3,000 

IMI 

'«i 

SC.1K4) 

.UK) 

n,ooo 

318, IM 1 

the  anrrrgate  burden  of  7. lit  ton*,  excluiWo  of  thoae 
below  50  toui.  Gnx*  ctulom*  revenue  In  aarac  year, 
9.A577.  Branehea  nf  the  Prnvtnrlal  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Nati^niai  Hank,  have  liueii  oiMnuxl  here. 
Pn«t  otfice  revenue  In  IH30.  1.U7I/..  ditto  In  1H36,  H.IMI 
Two  weekly  newspa|)era  arc  publUhed  in  the  town.  A 
imtent  alip  and  a building  jrard  are  attaclied  to  the  har- 
bour, and  acmie  little  bu»ineH  U dune  in  the  buildloB 
and  rc|<airing  of  re*»eli  and  boat*. 

Wexinrd  ha*  >cveral  rhart«*r«,  the  firit  having  been 
rranted  by  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  in  131tl.  Under  the 
Tri*h  Municipal  Keform  Act,  3 A 4 Victoria,  cap.  lOb..  the 
corporate  body  roii(i«ti  of  a mayor,  bnilifT*,  free  burgesses, 
and  roimiionaitv.  I'he  bor.  returned  < mem*,  to  the 
Irish  II.  of  C.  from  1374  down  to  the  Union ; and  it  hat 
since  retiimiHl  I mem.  to  the  lnn>erial  H.  of  C.  Uegls- 
Icrrd  eie4*tor«  in  IH.*i9<4U,  40A.  The  asslaet  for  the  co. 
are  held  here,  with  general  seMiont  in  January  and  at 
MidMimmer,  ip«Tial  mad-session*  twice  a year,  and  t>etty 
sosimi*  and  a bor.  court  for  debts  not  exceeding  2/., 
once  a week.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
Fairs  6 tinu^s  a year. 

In  li'>49  Wexford  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  when  a con- 
sUlernble  numher  of  the  inhabs.  were  put  to  the  sword.  i 
During  the  rebs'llion  of  I7'*H  it  was.  for  a while,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  iiisurKents,  by  whom  it  was  evacuated  , 
after  the  luittle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  'Die  town  is  pohseised  I 
of  consiiterablc  property ; but  It  is  let  on  long  leases,  | 
at  a low  rate.  {Jiwndar^  JUporU,  and  other  nfficxal 

Mr.  Itiglls  says.  **  There  are  many  pood  shops  In  W>x- 
font.  and  I heanl  no  complaint  of  llte  want  of  trade ; 
and  the  best  illustration  1 can  give  of  the  comforublc 
condition  of  the  |M>apie  is.  that  during  the  two  days  1 , 
spent  in  the  town.  I was  not  once  asked  for  charily.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a pauper  or  a person 
out  of  employment  lit  Wexford,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a flourishing  town.”  (1.4.^.) 

WEYHll.h,  a Tillage  of  Fiigiand,  co.  Hants,  hund. 
.\ndover,  within  a short  distance  of  the  W.  verge  of  Sa- 
lisbury Plain,  I5m.  N.W.  VN’tnchostcr.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  great  annual  fair,  held  for  b or  7 days  from  the  9th 
of  Oct.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  largest  fair  in  the  8.  of 
KnglaiHl  for  sheep,  and  Is,  also,  a cousiderable  mart 
for  horses,  ch<‘ete.  and  hn(*s.  At  the  fair  which  be- 
gan on  tlie  Ibth  of  October,  IA40,  it  was  estimated  that 
atKive  IVi.riijO  sheep  were  exhibited  for  sale.  A row 
nf  Ixioth*,  called  Famham-row,  is  assigned  exclusively 
to  the  dealers  in  Faniham  hops,  but  hops  fyoni  Kent, 
SiisH'X,  Ac.,  are  also  brought  thither  In  considerable 
quantities.  I'he  horses  cx|>osetl  for  sale  are  prind. 
pally  carl  colts,  nags,  and  hunten  : the  cheese  consists 
mostly  of  N.  Wilts.,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester.  The 
booths  are  formed  into  regular  streets,  and  exhibit  all  the 
features  of  a large  town,  every  part  of  which  presents  a 
scene  of  hustle  and  activity.  On  old  Michaelmas  day 
many  farm  servants  are  hired. 

WBYMOUTll  and  MKLCOMBK  RKGIS,  two  cob- 
tiguous  tuivns  of  England,  forming  together  a pari, 
munlc.  bor..  and  sea-port.  co.  Dorset,  bund.  Califord- 
Trce ; on  the  P.iikIIsIi  Channel,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Wey,  3 m.  K.  from  the  headland  called  the 
Isle  of  PortlarMi,ar.d  120  m.  Vi.  S.W.  London.  The  mo- 
dern pari,  bor.,  comprising  the  chapelry  of  Weymouth 
and  (he  par.  of  Mclcomlw  Uegis.  with  portions  of  the 
adjacent  pars,  of  Wyke  Regis  and  Radipolc,  had.  In  1K31, 
a pop.  of  a,'96.  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  lie  on  oppO' 
site  sides  of  the  harbour,  that  Is,  of  the  narrow  outid  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Backwater,  nearly  2 m.  in 
^ength,  beftig  coDoected  by  a handsome  stone  bridge, 
erected  over  this  outlet  iu  1770.  The  most  considerable 
part  of  Melcombe  coDtIsts  of  ranges  oHniildinn  situated 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  harbour,  extending  for  nearly 
1 m.  in  front  of  the  esplanade  along  the  sea,  which  here 
forms  a floe  semicircular  bay.  The  houses  here,  which 
are  large  and  handsome,  are  chieSy  occupied  by  visiters, 
attracted  to  the  town  by  lu  unequalled  advantages  for 
sea-bathing,  and  other  conveniences.  But,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  greater  number  of  the  other  streets 
are  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean  bouses.  Much 
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of  the  ground  on  which  Melcombe  stands  is  low,  and  has 
been  reclaimed,  at  difTcrent  times,  from  the  Backwater. 
On  the  N.,  about  30  amni  of  this  land  hare  t^*n  recently 
enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a park,  and  between 
this  and  the  sea  there  is  a narrow  space,  which  vrill  pro- 
bably bo  built  over  with  good  houses. 

VSeymouth,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour,  not  being 
resorted  to  by  visiters,  retafni,  in  great  measure,  its  ori- 
ginal character  of  a fishing-town,  and  it  irregnlarly  and 
ill  built.  It  is  chiefly,  in  fket.  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
classes  ; in  the  outskirts,  however,  there  are  some  good 
ranges  of  houses,  and  handsome  dct^rched  dwellings.  The 
par.  church  of  Mdeombo,  rebuilt  in  1K|7.  tbougli  a s^ta- 
cirius  cdlllce,  is  not  remarkable  for  Us  architecture : the 
li\ing,  a rectory  in  the  gilt  uf  W.Wyndham,  Ksq..  Is  worth 
29K/.  n yearoett.  The  chapel  of  case  in  Weymouth, 
oppusite  tbo  foot  uf  the  bridge,  is  a tasteful  mcMlRm 
building  in  the  Gothic  stylo ; the  living,  a perpetual  cu- 
racy, is  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Wyke  Regis,  to  which 
par.  Weymouth  belongs.  There  are  several  dissenting 
chapels ; and  in  Melcombe  are  spacious  nssetnbly. rooms, 
a small  town-hall,  neat  theatre,  good  lihrarh'S.  bath*,  and 
other  establishments  usual  at  a watering  place.  There 
is  a garil,  but  of  a very  inferior  description.  Two  na- 
tional Khonls  have  bi'cn  foundeil,  and  among  other 
charitable  institutions  for  the  education  and  relief  of 
tlic  poor  Is  a bequest  of  7iL  a year  for  the  apprenticing 
of  poor  children,  'ihc  town  Is  lighted  with  gas;  but 
the  inferior  streets  are  badly  paved.  F'acing  the  sea  is 
tl>c  lodge  built  fur  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  by 
whom  the  town  was  fref|uently  visited  during  the  reign 
of  George  ill.  An  <‘questrlan  statue  of  that  monarch 
has,  also,  been  erected  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  main 
street.  Oo  the  Dorchester  road,  near  the  town,  are  bar- 
racks, DOW  occupied  as  private  houses.  The  harbour 
which,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  tho  Inlet  between 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  as  far  as  the  bridge  Is  nar- 
row, aisd  the  bar  at  its  miiiiih  has  only  6 ft  water  at  low 
ebb « and,  a*  spring  tides  here  rise  only  6 or  7 ft.,  the 
port  cannot  be  entered  hy  large  vessels.  There  Is,  how- 
ever. g«x>d  anchorage  in  the  bay,  la  7 or  8 fathums 
water.  A battery,  and  *t>veral  small  forts  have  b(^ 
erected  at  the  entrance  tu  the  harbour. 

Freestone  from  the  Isle  of  l^)^t1and,  Roman  rement, 
bricks,  tiles.  Ac.  are  among  the  princi|>^  exports.  Ship- 
building. and  rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent.  In  IH42,  there  belonged  to  the  }>oit  36  ves- 
sel*. of  the  aggregate  burden  of  6,(Xt7  tons.  Gross  cus- 
toms revenue,  in  1040,  14.7'.^.  Wevmouth  was  of  but 
little  conseauenee  till  George  1 1 1.  nusde  it  his  summer  re- 
sidence. Since  then  the  town  has  enntinued  to  increase 
and  may  be  considered  as  flourishing ; it  is  frequented 
by  numerous  visiters  during  the  summer  soason,  and  a 
great  number  uf  respectable  families  have  maile  It  their 
permnneut  residence.  The  tine  sands  along  the  shore, 
and  the  gradually  Increasing  d>-nth  and  purity  of  the 
water,  render  it  highly  suitable  for  a bathing  place.  A 
raised  terrace  or  esplanade  has  been  csmstructed  round 
a groat  portion  uf  Its  picturesque  bay.  which  constitutes 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  inhalis.  Races,  and  a 
regatta,  take  place  atinually  in  August 

Weymouth  and  Mclcouibe  aero  originally  distinct 
bors.  In  consequence  of  tbo  contlm^  dissensions 
between  the  municipal  authorities  uf  the  two  towns, 
a union  of  the  burs,  look  piai'c  in  the  ISth  of  Klltalieth  ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  pOMlng  of  the  Reform 
Act,  the  nnil(*d  bor.  (Missetsed  the  privilege  of  rrturning4 
mems.  to  the  11.  uf  C. ; but  the  atK>ve  act  r^uced  the  ntjin. 
berof  meins.  to2  : while,  at  the  same  time,  some  additions 
were  made  to  tho  boundaries  of  Che  old  bor.  Registered 
electors  in  IH3U-40.  66U.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  2 wards ; and  is  governed  by 
a mayor,  ft  other  aldermen,  and  18  cotmclllors.  It  has  a 
commission  of  tbe  peace,  geoerally  held  once  a year, 
with  jnriidictioQ  over  all  but  capltaf  oflknees  ; a weekly 
court  of  record,  ami  2 courts  leet.  held  anouidly  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  tbe  sessions.  Tlte  petty  cus- 
toms. harbour  duct,  &c.  belonging  to  tbe  corporatiun, 

: are  lot  by  auction.  Corn,  revenue,  in  1840,  C7W.  4s. 

I Markets,  Tutwdays  and  Fridays ; Urt,  3 time*  yearly. 
{Pari.  Heps.  ; Priw.  Information.) 

WHEELING,  o town  or  ciiy  of  the  U.  States,  in  Vir- 
ginia, cap.  oo.  Ohio,  on  the  Oliio,  at  the  head  nf  the  steam 
navigation,  .V)  m.  S.W.  Pittsburgh.  Pop.  in  IMO.  7,885. 
It  stands  In  a narrow  plain,  at  the  back  of  which  rise*  a 
range  of  steep  hills,  and  cunseouentlr  is  built  chiefly  in 
one  street  along  the  river.  1 he  hills  adjacent  abound 
with  coal.  Besides  tbe  usual  co.  courts,  otnees,  and 
buildings.  Wheeling  had.  In  1833,  4 iron  foundries.  4 
steam-engine  factories,  numerous  woollen  and  cotton 
mills,  giass-hoifies,  flour  and  paper  mills,  and  manu- 
foctures  of  miiqwras.  white  lesid,  tobacco,  leather,  Ac. 
About  34,000  ton  of  coal  a year  were  then  suppot<*d  to  be 
consumed  In  iu  various  factories,  and  20 steam-boats  were 
owned  in  the  town,  many  of  which,  as  well  as  keel-hoats 
and  barges,  were  built  at  Wheeling.  (£,'ncyc.  of  Ueog 
Amer.edti.  i Attier.  AltHanae.) 


9ia  WHITBY. 

WHITB  Y.a  ptrl.  bor.  ami  tea- port  town  of  Rnftand,  V. 
riding  CO.  York,  liberty  of  ^^‘hitby  Strand,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rik,  here  rroMcd  by  a twing  Iron  bridge,  erected 
about  six  yenri  ago.  inttead  of  an  old  drawbridge,  42  m. 
N.N.K.York.  Lat.  of  light-taouae,  N. ; long.O^  37' 

W.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  Include*  the  townihip* 
of  Wbitoy,  Kuawarp,  Hawkter.cum-8tain*acre.  In  lH3l, 
10399,  In  ]§4I.  9.97&.  It  I*  built  along  both  bank*  of  the 
Eak,  the  direction  of  which,  from  8.  to  N.,  determine*  that 
of  the  town;  but,  a*  the  lerel  ground  by  the  river  Uof  very 
Uroit4Nl  dinirntion*,  the  building*  on  both  tide*  are  carried 
up  tU  bank*,  which,  on  the  K.  tide,  are  capeciallr  pro* 
cipitou*.  The  huuie*.  part  ly  of  itooe  and  partly  of  brica,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are  cloaely  packed  together,  and 
the  atreet*  are  for  the  mn»t  part  narrow,  while  tho*e  on  the 
bank*  are  Inconvcnimtlr  »teep ; they  are,  however, 
well  paved  and  liehted  with  ga*.  and  *ome  new  atreeU  on 
the  w.  aide  of  tne  town  arc  comparatively  hand*oine ; 
and  lince  the  new  bridge  wa*  erected,  lhe*treets  leading 
to  it  and  to  the  pier  have  been  widened,  and  the  lower 
part*  of  the  town  mitch  improved.  The  more  opulent 
Inhab*.  have  reiidence*  In  the  environ*,  which  are  beau- 
tiful and  romantic.  The  church  i*  inconveniently  altuated 
nn  the  top  of  a cllfT  nearly  2(J0  ft  above  the  tea,  on  the  F. 
•ide  of  the  town,  the  accent  to  it  being  by  a flight  of  ItK) 
•lone  itep*  ; but  a apaclont  proprietary  chapel  wax,  alraut 
60  vear*  ago.  coo»tructed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The 
living,  a curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbiahop  of  York,  i* 
worth  306/.  a year  nett.  It  hai  aI*o  place*  of  worahip  for 
MethodlaU.  Quaker*,  Preabyteriont,  IndepcDdenti,  Itom. 
(^thollci,  &c.  Among  the  educational  and  charitable 
InalituUon*  may  be  mentioned,  Igwcaitrian  tchoolt  for 
children  of  both  *exea ; two  Infant  achool* ; a *eaman’* 
huapital,  for  43  widows  and  their  children  ; a dispensary, 
eatwilshed  In  1796 ; a Urge  workhouse,  and  several  minor 
charitle*.  The  public  buildings  include  the  town-hall, 
erected  in  I7**8 : a building  with  public  baths,  and  apart, 
menu  for  the  subscription  library,  and  tbc  literary  and 
philoaophlcal  auciely,  erected  in  I R26  : a handsome  news 
room,  cuatom-houae,  &c.  The  Union  Mill,  for  supplying 
the  member*  with  flour  at  a reduced  price,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town.  Is  a cumpicuous  object.  On  the  whole, 
**  the  a)ipearance  of  the  town  la  that  of  a substantial  and 
wealthy  sea-port."  ( Bound.  Hrpori.) 

'I'he  tiarbour  ia  formed  by  two  piers  ; that  on  the  W. 
•ide,  640  yanti  in  length,  terminates  in  a circular  head, 
on  which  a light-hnu«e,  having  the  lantern  elevated  82  fL 
above  the  sea.  has  been  constructed,  A noble  quay,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  the  west  pier.  Is  now  being 
Imllt.  and,  when  completed,  will  form  one  of  the  finest 
promenade*  in  the  kingdom.  The  opposite  pier  ex- 
tend* about  3|.^vards  from  the  cliff  on  the  R.  aide  of 
the  river.  The  channel  between  the  pier*  forma  the  har- 
bour, which,  however,  labours  under  the  drawback  of 
nearly  drying  at  low  water;  aiwl  in  rough  weather,  when 
the  wind  i*  from  the  N-orN.R.,  a heavy  sea  la  thrown 
in.  To  obviate  the  Utter  Inconvenience,  an  Internal 
pier  has  been  built,  arnl  the  inner  harbour,  or  that 
above  the  drawbridge,  is  but  little  affectetl  by  the  weather. 
There  are  dry  dock*  and  dips  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ships,  the  building  of  which,  though  less  now 
tlian  formerly.  Is  carriid  on  to  a considerable  extent : 
alilpa  of  the  burden  of  3.9n  tons  having  been  built  here 
in  1841.  Thu  manufacture  of  sail  clotn,  cordage,  Ac.,  ia 
also  carried  on. 

Whitby  is  principally  Indebted  for  Us  rise  to  the  alum 
works  in  its  vicinity,  commenced  in  1A98:  the  exports  of 
tlio  alum,  and  the  import  of  the  coal  required  in  its  manu- 
facture. giving  birth  to  a considerable  trade.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  ^ no  means  so  extensive  at  formerly.  There 
are  no  alum  works  now  vrrr  near  to  Whitby.  Sandsard 
and  Kittleness  works,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  are  from  3 to  ft,  and  the  Peak  works  H m.  off. 
The  shipments  of  alum  amounted,  in  1841,  to  3,237  tuns  ; 
and  in  1840,  to  2,747  do.  There  l>elonged  to  the  port  in 
1H42.  291  ships  of  the  aggrrgnle  burden  of  47.K17  tons 
Several  of  these  ships  were  formerly  employ^  in  the 
N.  whale  fishery;  but  this  having  derlined,  the  sblpplng 
belcmging  to  the  port  it  now  principnlly  enmloyed  in 
the  Baltic,  .\merican.  and  R.  InnUn  trades.  Most  of  the 
Urge  shi]»a  sail  irom  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Hnil.  tiross  customs  duty  receiveil  at  the  port  in  1A4I, 
6.96H/.,  having  increased  considerably  since  tW  eatablish- 
ment,  about  that  time,  of  bunding  warehouses 

The  town  is  under  the  suiN-rintendence  of  the  magla- 
tratea  of  the  N.  riding  ; ami  a manorial  court  of  pleas  for 
tbe  recovery  of  debts  i«  held  every  tiiird  Monday. 

Tbe  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Whitby,  for  the  first 
time,  the  privilege  of  tending  I mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. 
Re^itered  eiertors,  in  1K39-4U.  413. 

Whitby  atoey,  which,  having  been  destroyed  bvihe 
Danes,  was  rebuilt  after  the  Conqueat,  appears  to  ^ave 
b*^  a magnifleent  edifice.  The  ruins,  in  a commanding 
situation  on  ihe  cliff  near  the  church,  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  exhibit  different  styles  of  arehitecture.  The 
neighbourhood  of  W'hitby  alKnirwia  with  natural  curlosi- 
tlea.  In  tbe  alum  rocks  are  found  an  Immense  variety 
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of  petrified  shells,  trunks  of  treca,  pieces  of  wood, 
bones  of  fiabes,  Ac.,  and  aeveral  highly  iDlereatIng  spe- 
cimens of  tlie  large  marine  anlmala  called  tcA/AwoMwnu 
and  p/esmsowrau,  with  foasll  crocodiles,  of  which  the 
finest  hitherto  discovered  adorns  Uie  Whitby  iniueum, 
which  la  particularly  rich  In  specimens  of  the  various 
orjrinic  remains  found  in  the  vlcinitv. 

Tile  country  about  Wbit^  it  hignly  picturesque,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Btk  is  also  rich  In  ironstooe 
of  superior  quality,  with  an  admixture  of  lime.  This  has 
become  of  late  an  article  of  export  to  the  Iron  works  on  tbe 
Tyne  to  the  extent  of  from  30,000  to  30/100  tons  a year. 
Freestoneof  several  varieties,  for  building  and  englnnering 
purposes,  is  also  extensively  exported  to  the  Lo^oo  and 
other  markets  on  the  E.  coast,  as  Is  also  the  whinstone 
I (found  lutbe  same  vicinity),  for  the  repairing  of  rosds 
when  broken,  and  paving  01  street*,  when  shaped  into 
blocks,  for  which  purposes  it  Is  considered  lu^rior  to 
granite.  It  Is  only  since  the  formation  of  a railway  from 
Whitby  to  Pickering,  opened  in  1S36,  that  these  mineral 
•tores  have  been  developed  and  mmie  available.  This 
railway  passes  for  34  m.  through  a succession  of  varied 
aiul  highly  plrtumsque  scenery,  aflurdiug,  perhaps,  the 
most  l^utiful  ride  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  Is 
worked  by  horse  power,  and  through  Its  m^ium  there 
i*  a dally  communication  (except  on  Sundays)  with 
York.  There  are  also  daily  conches  to  and  from  Scar- 
borough and  the  North,  aince  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, the  fishery  at  Whitby  has  very  materiallv  Increased, 
'lliere  are  several  mineral  springs  In  the  neighbourhood. 
Good  lodgings  may  be  had  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
rendering  Wnitby  a desirable  place  of  resort,  where 
gaiety  Is  not  the  only  object.  Market-day,  Saturday. 
Fairs,  August  2ft.  and  Martlemas  day.  (Pr/vo/c 
WllITuHURCH,  a market  town  and  par  .of  Englaiwl, 
CO.  Hants.,  bund.  Rvingar,  in  dlv.  Kiogsclere,  on  tbe 
rood  from  London  to  ^isbury,  13  m.  N.  Winchester. 
Area  of  par.,  7.630  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1831, 1,673.  Tbe 
town  is  quite  insignificant,  ana  would  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a work  of  this  kind,  m ere  it  not  fur  the  feet  of 
Its  baring  sent  3 mems.  to  the  11.  of  C..  from  the  27th 

Sear  of  l^isabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Art. 
y which  it  was  disfranchised  The  living  Is  a vicarage, 
worth  140/.  a year,  in  the  glR  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. An  eiKlowment  to  tlie  amount  of  lOV.  a year  is 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  bedding  and  clothing  lor  tbe 
poor. 

A little  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  near  tbe  London  road, 
are  the  paper  mills,  at  which  the  paper  for  the  note*  of 
tbe  Bana  of  England  has  been  maimfActured  since  the 
reign  of  Georgel.  down  to  the  present  time. 

WHiTCiirarn,  or  Blsncminbtcr.  a market  town 
and  par.  of  Rogiand,  co.  Salop,  huud.  E.  Bradford,  on 
Ihe  borders  of  Wale*  and  Cheshire.  IBm.  N.  by  W. 
.Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.,  lft,380  acres.  Pop.  of  do..  In 
]H3l.ft.8l9.  The  town  is  built  on  an  acclivity,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  crowned  by  the  church,  a freestone  edi- 
fice. erected  In  1732  in  tbe  Tuscan  order,  with  an  embat- 
tled square  tower  108  h-et  in  height.  The  interior  it 
handsome,  and  it  hat  a good  altar-piece,  and  2 recumbent 
stone  figures  brought  from  Uie  ruins  of  the  old  church, 
one  of  which  represents  Talbot,  Karl  of  Slirevibury, 
rcldnated  for  his  exploits  in  the  wars  with  France  under 
Henry  V.,  and  Immortalised  by  Shakspeare  in  the  1st 
part  of  Henry  VI.  Tbe  living,  a rectory,  united  wiih 
the  rectory  01  Marbnry.in  ('hrshire,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Bridgwater,  and  it  one  of  the  most  valualde 
In  the  CO.,  being  worth  1.4ft8/.  a year  nett.  Here  alto  are 
chapelt  fur  Unitarians.  Baptists,  independents,  Wesley  ant, 
Ac.,  ami  public  school*  and  charities  having  an  aggre- 
gate Income  of  above  906/.  a year.  The  grammar  Mmool, 
which  has  an  income  of  above  4V)/.a  year.  Instructs  acer- 
tain  number  of  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  classics  and  ma- 
thematics, writing  and  accounts  being  paid  for  separately. 
The  master  and  usher  are  allowed  313/.  13s.  a year.  ( Di- 

Sri/.  Ac.  qf  CAaritg  Arps.)  Courts  lect  and  baron  are 
eld  III  the  town  hall  by  a high  steward  appointed  by  tho 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  inhabs.  of  Whitchurch  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  malt  and  hop  trade,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  slioes,  and  lime  and  brick  tji.*Lking.  'Iho 
Rllesinere  canal  conies  up  to  the  tovm.  Maikrts  on 
Fridays;  fairs,  4 limes  a year,  for  farming  stex'k.  linen, 
and  hemj^n  and  some  woollen  cloths.  (Pari.  Rrp.  4'C.) 

WH ITEHA  VFN.  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-nort  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  about  3 m.  N.K.  from  8t. 
Bees  head,  and  3ft  m.  8.  W*.  Carlisle  ; lat.  54°  32'  .'Wi"  .S., 
long.  3^  34'. '>6"  W*.  Pop.  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  in- 
cludes the  village  of  Preston,  to  the  8 of  the  town,  and 
a small  rural  district,  in  l^I,  16.694.  'The  creek,  on 
which  the  town  Is  situated,  is  surrounded  on  the  Und- 
•Ide  by  heights  which  approach  close  to  the  bnildings. 
It  it  regidarly  laid  out ; tbe  streets,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable width,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but 
(hey  are.  at  tbe  same  time,  ill-paved  ainl  dirty  ; and 
Uioiigh  there  are  many  giUNt  houses  and  shoM,  a con. 
siderahle  propostlon  of  the  labouring  pop.  live  in  cellars. 
Among  tlie  public  buildings  are  tiie  (nrev  churches  or 
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fhapelf  of  St.  KIcholu,  St.  Jamc«.  And  Trtnitv ; tb« 
firit  ert>ctf^  in  IH9S,  the  lecond  In  17&*i.  adiI  the  third  in 
17IS;  the  lirlng*,  which  are  perpetual  curacie*.  worth 
reipr^lveljr  IWV..  20Df.,  and  SmW.,  are  in  the  gilt  of  the 
Karl  of  Lonadale,  on  whoie  estate  the  town  is  built. 
Here  also  are  chapelt  or  mectlnK'houses  for  Methodists, 
Presbyterians.  Anabaptists.  Rotn.  Catha.Ac.  Theedu* 
cational  establlihments  comprise  a marine  school  for  r*iO 
boys,  erected  on  (mund  giren  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
endowed  by  a ritlsen  of  the  town  ; a national  and  an 
Infant  school,  ftc.  It  has,  alio,  a theatre,  erected  in 
17A9»  a subserintion  library  and  news>room.  a custom* 
house.  market*nouse,  an  fnflrmarr,  a dispensary,  cold 
and  hot  baths,  ftc.  There  are  dry  oocki  imid  patent  sM|)s 
for  the  b«iUding  of  ships,  which  Is  carried  on  to  a con* 
stderabie  extent ; and  there  are  considerable  manufac* 
tures  of  sidl. cloth  and  cordage,  copperas,  tobacco*pl|tes, 
Ac. ; wKb  a small  soap*worl,  and  Iron  and  brass  fmin* 
dries.  It  has  alto  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  two  Joint 
•tock  baoki. 

The  harbour,  formed  by  piers,  constructed  at  different 
periods,  dried  till  recently  at  low  water ; bat  It  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  the  construction  of  a new  pier  on 
its  8.  tide,  projecting  S„  that  a portion  of  It  has  now 
8 ft.  water  at  tow  ebb,  and  above  w ft.  at  springs.  Har- 
bour Uahuhouses  have  been  erected  on  ute  outer  and 
Inner  tner-beads. 

Whitehaven,  which.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  a miserable  fishing  village,  Is  wholly  IndetKcd 
for  Its  rise  and  Importance  to  the  working  of  the  coal 
mines  In  Its  virinity,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Some  of  these  mines  extend  below  the  sea ; and  in  the 
largest  of  them  ail,  the  William  Pit,  about  500  acres 
are  excavated  under  the  sea.  the  distance  being  about 
S|  m.  from  the  shaft,  110  fkthoms  deep,  dose  to  the  shore, 
to  the  remotest  part  of  the  workings.  There  is.  in  this 
immense  pit,  a stable  under  the  sea  for  4S  horses.  ( Ap~ 
pmdit,  f.  399.  to  Htport  on  Emptoyrntni  t^f  Children  m 
Affisrs.)  A new  pit  fs  now  being  sunk  whicn.  when  com- 
pleted, will  run  sume  miles  unoer  the  sea.  and  will  be 
the  deepest  in  the  country.  The  coal,  which  Is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  U principally  shipped  coastwise  for  Dublin, 
the  Isle  of  Man.  andtheS.m  Scotland.  Thus,  In  IMI. 
the  exports  of  coal  coastwise  from  Whitehaven  amounted 
to  4.M  J70  tons ; and  those  to  foreign  parts  to  SS,47K  tons. 
Exclusive  of  Its  coal,  Whitehaven  exports  consideraMe 
qugnfities  of  lime,  freestone,  iron-ore.  Ac. ; and  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  with  the  W.  Indies,  N.  America, 
and  nthfr  foreign  countries.  Grots  customs'  revenue  in 
IMO,  93.'<33f.  The  town,  however,  Is  not  flourishing, 
ai>d  txMh  its  trade  and  population  have  latterly  declined  \ 
a consequence,  most  probably,  of  the  superior  farilities 
enjoyed  by  Liverpool,  both  at  respects  the  trade  with 
Ireland,  and  that  with  the  W.  Indies.  America,  Ac.  The 
shipping  of  the  port  has  fallen  off  materially  during  the 
last  doxen  years ; still,  however,  it  had,  in  iA43,  387  thins, 
of  the  burden  of  63.1 15  tons.  A piece  of  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  gift  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
has  been  fitted  up  for  bowls  and  other  games. 

I'he  government  of  the  town,  and  the  care  of  the  docks 
and  harbour,  is  vested,  under  an  act  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
31  trustees,  14  of  whom  are  chosen  every  8 years  by  the 
inhahs.  carrying  on  trade  and  paying  harMur  dues : atid 
6 are  nominatea  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  ( Bari  of  Lons- 
dale), who,  being  himself  added  to  the  Hit,  completes 
the  number.  Conrts-leet  are  held  annually,  ar»d  courts- 
baron  monthly  : the  latter  decide  in  cases  of  40s.  and 
under;  petty  sessloni  are  also  held  by  the  co.  magis- 
trates. Marxets,  Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  this  town,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Important  privilege  of  sending  1 mem.  to  the 
II.  of  G.  Registered  electors  in  IK39-40,  A08. 

Adjoining  the  town  on  the  E.  side  is  Whitehaven 
Castle,  a seal  of  the  Earl  of  l>onsdaie.  The  town  is  in 
the  par.  of  St.  Bees,  about  4 m.  from  the  village  of  that 
name,  in  which  are  two  valuable  institutions ; the  one 
being  a college  where  persons  of  limited  means  are  pre- 
pared for  the  church,  and  the  other  a richly  endowed 
loundatlon  school,  affording  great  advantages  to  the  youth 
of  the  neighbourhcMMl. 

A liglitnouse  of  the  first  class  has  been  erected  on  St. 
Beet-head.  It  exhibits  a fixed  light  elevated  333  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  {PorL  Papen  ; Private 
tion.) 

WHITHORN,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  eo. 
Wigtown,  the  Burrow  Head,  the  S.R.  extremity  of  the 
CO.,  and  one  of  the  princi|ud  headlands  on  the  S.  Scot- 
tish coast,  bring  within  the  par.  Pop.  of  the  bor..  in 
1841,  I.AIS.  The  latter,  about  4 m.  N.N.W.  ftom  the 
Burrow  Head,  and  3 m.  N.W.  from  its  harbour  at  Isle 
of  Whithorn,  built  partly  on  level  ground  and  partly  on 
a gentle  acclivity,  consists  princi|ially  of  one  long  and 
geiiorally  wide  and  well  k«^  street.  Intersected  in  the 
middle  Dy  a rivulet  concealed  by  a bridge  the  entire 
width  of  the  street.  The  houses,  which  are  all  of  stone, 
and  mostly  rovertMl  with  slate,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  Tears,  many  of  those  that  were  olu  and 
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inferior  having  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by 
others  of  a sup^or  quality.  The  present  church,  on  a 
rising  grouDcf,  a little  w.  from  tM  main  street,  was 
built  ill  IK33.  It  is  a substantial  and  commodious  edifice; 
but  is  totally  devoid  of  arrfallectural  beauty,  forming,  in 
this  respect,  a striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  churches 
latterly  erected  in  thb  part  of  the  country.  . Here  also 
are  places  of  worship  for  members  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociate .Sjtiod.  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Sym»d, 
and  fur  Rum.  Caths.  7'he  last  two,  liuwcver,  have  no 
settled  pastors:  and  the  individuals  attached  to  their 
communion  are  widely  dispersed  over  the  country.  Tlie 
par.  school  Is  In  a very  efficient  state,  and  there  are  se- 
veral other  schools,  and  a subscription  library.  The 
only  public  building  is  the  town-house  and  gaol,  sur- 
mounted by  a tower  and  spire  without  any  pretensions 
to  elegance:  the  gaol  Is,  also,  lU-contrived  and  defi'ctivc. 
Exre^  the  tanning  of  leather,  which  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  the  town  has  no  maiiiifActures;  the  inhaldiants 
being  either  retail  dealers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other 
tradesmen,  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
surrounding  district,  or  agricultural  labourers.  Some  of 
them  have  small  patches  of  land  close  to  the  town,  for 
which  they  p.vy  high  rents.  Two  branch  banks  have,  of 
late  years,  been  opened  in  the  bor.  The  inferior  bouses 
arc  mostly  occupied  by  Irish  immigrants,  who  are  very 
numerous  In  tills  part  of  the  country. 

Whithorn  was  made  a royal  bor..  by  James  IV.,  in 
1511,  It  is  governed,  under  the  Munici[kaJ  Refunn  Act, 
by  a provost,  3 bailliet,  and  15  councillors.  Corporation 
revenue,  in  1839-40.  390/.  Hr.  4|d.  It  unites  with  Wig- 
town, Stranraer,  and  New  Galloway,  in  sending  I mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  In  the  bor.,  in 
1841-43,  M. 

Whithorn,  which  Is  of  high  antiquity,  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Leuewhibiaor  Ptulrn^,  and  it  cer- 
tainly the  t'andida  Casa  of  the  venerable  IMe.  It  was 
early  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  fVom  the 
circumstance  of  a charcb  being  founded  here  late  in  the 
4th  or  early  in  the  5th  centuir,  by  St.  Nioian,  who  was 
^ buried  within  Its  walls.  At  a later  period,  or  in  the  13th 
' century,  a roagnlOcenl  priory  for  monks  of  the  Pre- 
monstratcnslan  order  was  erected  here  by  Fergus,  lord 
of  Galloway,  of  which  there  still  remains  a floe  .Saxon 
arch,  embodied  in  the  wall  of  the  old  par.  cliurch, 
and  some  extensive  vaults.  The  real,  or  supposed,  relics 
of  St.  Ninlan  having  been  collected  in  this  building,  it 
was  regarded  with  feelings  of  extraordinary  veneration, 
and  was,  for  a lengthen^  period,  a place  of  pilgrimage 
and  adoration.  Several  of  the  kings  and  oucens  of  Scot- 
land were  among  the  number  of  its  visiters.  On  one 
occasion,  James  IV.  made  a pIlKrimage  thither,  on  foot, 
to  secure  the  good  offices  of  tne  saint  in  behalf  of  his 
queen,  then  dangerously  111 ! The  bishopric  of  Galloway, 
or  Whithorn,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland  ; and 
this  was  a principal  residence  of  the  bishops  till  the 
abolition  of  tne  see.  {Mmrrap’i  Liter arp  Unt.  qf  Uat- 
Unrap,  Append,  n.  333.) 

The  liU  of  nkithom,  about  8 m.  N.N.F..  from  tli« 
Burrow  Head,  and  3 m.  S K.  fyora  the  bor.  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  sea-port  of  the  latter.  'I'he  Isle,  now 
united  to  the  mainland  by  a causewM,  is  of  very  hmiied 
dimensions,  not  probably  exceeding  «)  nr  40  acres.  The 
village,  which  is  Wilt  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly 
on  the  Isle,  has  about  4A0  Inbabs.  The  par-  church  is  at 
Whithorn,  and  there  is  not.  at  present,  any  place  of 
worship  In  the  village.  This,  however,  had  not  bren  the 
case  formerly,  there  being  on  the  Isle  the  ruins  of  a small 
church  said,  though  probably  on  no  good  grounds,  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  A little  ship-building 
Is  carried  on  ; and  there  is  some  trade  in  the  shipping 
of  corn  and  other  products  to  Liverpool  and  White- 
haven, and  In  the  importation  of  coal,  slates,  freestone, 
timber,  Ac.  In  the  angle  between  the  W.  side  of  the 
island  and  the  mainland  is  the  harbour.  The  only  danger 
in  entering  is  the  $creen$,  a ledge  of  rock,  overflowed  at 
high  water,  bounding  the  harbour  on  the  S.W'.  Hut 
there  is  a broad  channel  between  the  extremliy  of  the 
screens  and  the  Isle.  Small  vessels  may  run  in  at  any 
time,  and  anchor  within  the  screens  till  the  tide  makes, 
when  there  Is  water  to  bring  large  ships  to  the  pier. 
The  Utter,  constructed  about  40  rears  ago,  by  means  of 
a grant  m^e  by  the  convention  of  royal  bors.,  is  a very 
considerable  and  useful  work.  At  high  springs  there 
are  from  18  to  20  ft.  water  at  the  pier,  and  at  n«*a|>s  from 
13  to  14  ft.  I'he  ground  at  the  pler.hrad,  and  in  tlie 
harbour  is  soft,  so  that  vessels  are  but  little  injured  hy 
rounding.  The  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  White- 
aven  seldom  touch  at  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  which  la 
comparatiTelr  secluded  ; but  in  purity  of  air  hikI  water, 
mildness  of  climate,  dryness  of  soil,  chr«*rfulncss.  and  sa- 
lubrity. it  is  superior  to  most  bathing  places  on  tbo 
Scottish  coast. 

It  may  probably  be  thought,  seeing  their  limitnl  pop. 
and  importance,  that  this  notice  of  W hithorn  and  its  |>ort 
has  bera  extended  to  an  unnecessary  length.  Hut  not 
being  of  the  number  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  the 
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pUoe  to  which  they  belong,  we  mer,  perh«{«.  be  ex> 
cueed,  if,  toward!  the  close  of  this  lengthens  end  U« 
boriou!  lurvej  of  to  many  countries  ami  places,  we  have 
lingered  for  a moment  orer  scenes  once  familiar,  and  still 
well  remembered.  The  assudatloas  which  the  mention 
of  this  locality  calls  up  are  all  **  redolent  of  joy  and 
youth,”  and  are  loo  soothing  and  pleasing  to  be  in* 
stantly  dismissed. 

WICK,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  ica-port  town  of 
Scotland,  E.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Caithnrss,  of  which  It  Is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Hver  Wick,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay, 
15  m.  S.  by  W.  Duncansby  Head.  l*op.  of  pari,  bor., 
which  Includes  Wick,  Pultenej.town,  and  Ixiulsburg,  in 
1841,  4,59‘i.  Wick,  properly  so  called,  or  the  old  town, 
Is  on  the  N.  side  of  tW  river,  and  is  irregularly  and 
meanly  built,  and  dirty : it  has  to  the  N.  the  suburb  of 
Louisourg,  aind  is  connected  by  a britlge  with  Pulteney- 
town.  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river.  Ine  Utter,  built  on 
rising  ground,  feued  from  Lord  Duffua  by  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  is  laid  out  on  a uniform  plan,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  fishing  villages  that  u any  where  to 
be  met  with.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  supplied 
by  a company  recently  establish^.  The  par.  churen,  at 
the  W . end  of  the  town,  with  I ,K&5  sittings,  was  erected, 
in  1830.  at  a cost  of  4.7HI/. ; but  a chapel  of  ease  is  now 
(IM3)  about  being  finished  in  Pultenev.towu j and  the 
United  Associate  Secedert,  Independents,  neformed 
Presbyterians,  Horn.  Caths.,  Ac.  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  The  educational  and  literary  esta* 
olishments  comprise  a parochial  school,  an  excellent 
acailemy,  several  unendowed  schools,  two  SutMlay* 
schools,  a subscription  library,  two  reading-rooms,  and  a 
weeklv  newspaper.  ExclUMve  of  the  churches,  the 
town-nail,  county  buildings  and  prison,  and  commercial 
hall,  are  the  principal  pulnlc  edifiras. 

Wick  has  been  lor  upwards  of  half  a century  the  prio* 
ripal  seal  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland ; and. 
besides  Its  own  boats.  Its  harbour  Is  frequented,  in  the 
Ashing  season,  by  great  numbers  of  boats  from  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  from  Holland,  lu  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wick  being  small,  Incoovenl^t,  and  un- 
safe. a new  harbour  was  commenced,  in  1810,  by  the 
Brlti<ih  Fishery  Society,  which  they  completed  at  a cost 
of  14,000/.,  of  which  Bi.VlOf.  were  defrayed  by  govern- 
ment. But  the  accommodation  Iwing  still  Insufflcienl.  a 
new  or  outer  harbour,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  having 
deeper  water,  was  completed.  In  1831,  at  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  40,000/.  In  Ik40.  the  town  bad  7C5  boats  at 
the  fishery,  of  which  42S  belonged  to  the  town.  u\d  337 
to  other  places.  The  crews  of  tiu'se  boats  amounted  to 
3,823  individuals;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  given 
employment  to  about  4,000  other  Individuals,  as  gutters, 
coopers,  sailors  lu  coasters  for  carrying  away  the  fish, 
Ac.  There  were  cured,  at  Wick,  during  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  |K40,  HI.4G5  barrels  of  herrlnn,  being 
about  wie  sixth  part  of  tlie  total  quantity  taken  and 
cured  In  Scotland  during  the  same  year,  including  Sun- 
derland and  Whitby.  L^nlucklly,  however,  the  fishery  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations,  above  150,000  barrels  hav- 
fng  been  taken  in  some  Tears,  and  in  others  not  more 
than  from  30,000  to  40,000  barrels.  In  consequence,  the 
kwslness  partakes  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a gam- 
bling pursuit,  and  has  not  the  beoeflcla]  influence  that 
night  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

The  building  of  ships  and  boats,  especially  the  latter, 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent ; and  the  town  has, 
besides,  four  rope-walks,  a brewery  and  a distillery,  an 
iron  foundry,  Ac.  The  principal,  or  rather  sole  occupa- 
Unn  of  the  iirmales  lu  and  round  the  town  consists  in  the 
Bpltmlng  of  yam  for.  and  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
herring  nets.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
port or  herrings,  and  of  com,  wool,  cattle,  and  other 
farm  products,  and  to  the  importation  of  coals,  timber, 

Kicerles,  Ac.  It  has  an  Intercourse  by  steam  with 
ith.  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick.  There  be> 
longed  to  the  p<^,  in  IH41,  34  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  1 ,753  tons.  Oross  customs  revenue  collected 
at  the  port,  in  1840,  1,141/.  The  Commercial  Bank,  and 
the  Aberdeen  Town  and  Country  Bank,  have  each 
branches  in  the  town. 

Wick  was  made  a royal  bor.-by  James  VI.  in  1589. 
It  unites  with  Kirkwall.  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Ding- 
wall, in  sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re^stertd  elec- 
tors In  Wick  in  184(MI,  300.  It  is  governed  by  a provost, 
3 Hallies,  and  9 courvcillors.  Corporation  revenue,  in 
1840-41.314/.  4«. 

The  country  in  the  vlclnitr  of  Wick  has  been  very 
matly  Improved  within  the  last  half  century  : ev«m  so 
late  as  In  1790,  (here  was  not  a cart  in  the  county,  nor 
puUtf>es.  turnips,  nor  rye-grass  ; and  such  a thing  as  a 
rotation  of  crops  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  The  land 
was  split  Into  minute  portions,  and  held  under  a system 
subversive  nf  all  industry  and  Improvement.  'Phe  ad- 
vance in  the  interval  has  been  astonishingly  great  ;•  and 
though  there  are  still  an  excess  of  small  occupiers,  thrir 
numbers  are  gradually  decreasing  ; and  all  sorts  of  itn- 
provemeots  have  been  Introduced,  and  are  extending 
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themeelvee  on  all  ildee.  To  show  tbe  facreasc  in  tti« 
value  of  land,  it  may  sulBce  to  mention  that  the  estate  ot 
Hemprigs,  In  tbe  parish  of  Wtek,  let  in  1753  for  C42/, 
was  let  fo  1830  (exclusive  of  Pulteoey-town)  for  5,608/.  I 
(Sttr  StaitiiicaiAccimmiqfS<ottamd,uX.  H'icA-i  OitUiai 
Rf turns.  Ac.) 

WICKLOW,  a marit  CO.  of  Ireland,  prov.  I^inster. 
having  N.  tbe  ra  of  Dublin,  E.  Sl  (ieorge's  Channel, 
8.  Wexford,  aitd  W.  Carlow  and  Kildare.  Area.  494,7(<4 
acres,  of  which  94.000  are  unimproved  mount^ns  and 
bog.  This  is  a very  mountainous  co.  In  some  places  it 
Is  well  wooded,  ana  extremely  picturesque  and  U'autiful. 
Estates  mostly  tarn  ; the  most  extensive,  valuable,  and 
best  cultivate  belongs  to  Esrl  FitxwilUam.  Farms  of 
various  sizes ; many  small.  Average  rent  of  land.  12s. 
an  acre.  Speaking  generally,  rents  are  much  too  high  ; 

I the  labouring  pop.  not  half  employed  ; and  their  condi- 
tion, and  that  or  the  small  farmers,  as  l«d  as  posiibie. 
But  little  wheat  Is  raised,  and  that  principally  in  the  K. 
parts  of  the  co.  Wicklow  has  to  boast  of  cunsiderabie 
mineral  treasures:  and  some  gold  has  been  found  in 
stream-works  in  dSfibrent  parts  of  tbe  co.  These,  how- 
ever. have  been  wholly  abandoned,  the  produce  of  metal 
I being  Insufflclent  to  repay  tbe  expenses.  From  COU  to 
I 900  persons  may  be  employed  in  tbe  copper  mines  of 
Cronebane,  Ballymurtagh.  Conorree.  Ac.  Tbe  oree 
are  shipped  at  Wicklow,  and  are  tmelt^  in  Wales.  Bis* 
mutb,  manganese,  tine,  Ac.  have  also  been  met  with, 
but  in  incoosklerkble  quantitlee.  Marl  Is  very  abun- 
dant in  parts  of  the  co.,  and  is  said  to  have  wonderfullj 
increased  the  fertUI^  of  some  districts.  Prlnripal  rivers, 
Slaney,  Pustla,  ana  Ovoca.  Wicklow  cootalnt  C ba- 
ronies, and  58  pan. ; and  returns  3 menu,  to  the  II.  of 
C.,  both  being  for  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
latter,  in  1839-40,  3,340.  In  1841,  Wicklow  had  18,413 
inhabited  houses,  19370  families,  and  131.557  Inbabs.,  of 
whom  61,052  were  males,  and  60305  females. 

WicKUiw,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
co.  Wicklow,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vartry,  3fi  m.  S.  by  E.  Dublin,  and  31  m.  W.  by  H.  Wick- 
low if^.  on  wh^ch  there  are  3 Ilgnthouses  with  fixed 
lights.  Pop.  in  1831, 3,473.  This,  the  poorest  of  assise 
towns.  Is  Irregularly  butlt,and  priodpally  derives  Its  means 
of  support  fyom  the  concourse  of  persons  on  co.  business, 
and  tor  bathing  during  the  summer  months.  Its  public 
buildings  comprise  the  par.  church,  a Rom.  Catholic 
chapel,  meeting-houses  fur  Methodists  and  Quakers,  the 
court-house  and  prison  for  the  co.,  diocesan  school, 
market-house,  co.  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  Ac.  Races 
are  held  annually  on  the  Morrough,  a flat  sandy  tract, 
extending  several  miles  along  the  shore.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a charter  of  James  1.  in  1CI3,  cooslited  of  a 
portreeve,  13  burgesses,  and  a commonaltr,  which  re- 
turned 3 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
the  bor.  was  disfranebised.  The  assizes  for  the  co..  ge- 
neral sessions  and  petty  sessions,  and  a weekly  court  for 
the  adjudication  of  small  deUs,  are  held  fwre.  llie 
town  is  a constabulary  and  coast-guard  station.  Markets 
on  Saturdays ; fairs  Mar,  38.,  May  34.,  Aug.  12..  and  Nov.' 
35.  The  harbour  is  fit  only  for  small  craft,  having  a bar 
at  Its  entrance  which  has  only  9 feet  at  high  water  sprinn, 
and  6 feet  at  neaps.  It  has,  however,  some  trade  in  ilia 
shipping  of  copper  ore.  com.  Ac. ; the  value  of  its  ex- 
ports. in  183.5,  being  86,566/.  Post-oSce  revenue  in  1830, 
Ma/..tn  1836,356/. 

WIDIN,  or  VIDIK,  a fortified  town  of  Bulgaria,  cap. 
sanjack,  on  the  Danube,  130  m.  S.B.  Belgrade.  Pop., 
estimated  at  from  30,000  to  35, CW,  being  one  of  the  most 
populous  town#  in  this  part  of  Turkey.  It  presents  an 
Imposing  appearance  from  a dtstazKe,  having  numerous 
mosques  ana  minarets  ; and  its  streets,  though  cqiudly 
dirty,  are  sold  to  be  broader  than  in  most  other  Turklin 
towns.  It  Is  the  residence  of  a pacha  of  3 toils,  and  a 
Greek  archbishop ; its  trade  is  principally  in  rock  salt, 
com,  wine,  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. Us  fortifleatfons  are  In  a pretty  good  state  of  r«. 
pair,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Turkey. 
(Bon^,  ii.S36.j  Did.  Grog.,  Ac.) 

WIESBADEN,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  rap  of  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  one  of  the  most  feraiiented 
watering-places  in  the  Confederation  ; on  an  afflneDt  nf 
the  Rhine,  4 m.  N.  from  tbe  latter,  and  6 m.  N.N.W. 
Mrnts.  Its  resident  pern.  was.  in  1831,  under  lo.OOO; 
but  during  the  height  or  the  season,  the  total  number  of 
its  inhabs.  has  sometimes  exceeded  35.0U0.  The  interior 
of  Wiesbaden  is  badly  laid  out ; but  in  Us  outskirts  arn 
many  good  streets  and  terraces.  B«'ins  the  teat  of  tlie 
gorerament,  superior  murts,  Ac.  nf  (he  duchy,  it  has 
tome  showy  public  edifices.  Including  the  ducal  retldenee, 
the  infantry  and  new  artillery  birrarki,  mint,  Rom. 
Catholic  church,  theatre.  Ac.  Hut  most  of  Us  buildings 
consist  of  hotels,  and  lodging-houses  for  the  Accommo- 
dation of  visiters ; its  chief  prosperity  and  c«nsemicnco 
lielng  derived  from  its  baths  and  mineral  walert.  Th«>se, 
the  .VaJ/iaci  of  Pliny,  are  hot  saline  springs,  cnii- 
talnlng  muriate  and  sulpb^e  of  soda,  muriate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  muriate  of  magnesU  and  potassa,  with 
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tomo  tiUcA,  fixiilp  of  iron,  and  free  carbonic  add.  There 
are  flfltvn  dwn-rent  iprinec ; the  principal  of  which  U 
the  KofJttirutru'n,  or  “ boiling  rpring,’*  though  Us  tetn- 
|>erature  it  not  ttoiling,  but  only  about  Fahr.  The 
other  ipring<  are  not  to  hot.  but  ail  have  the  tame 
general  charnclcr.  and  arc  cfficacioiu  in  catctofgout, 
rhcmnalltm,  paralrtlt,  rigidity  of  tiie  tkin,  ftc.  The 
Uiual  time  for  drinVing  the  walert.  and  taking  batht.  it 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Augiitt,  during 
which  all  thnutual  attractinnt  of  a watering  place  are  to 
be  met  with.  The  chief  icene  of  gaiety  It  the  Kursaai, 
a large  edifice,  with  a central  lonlr  portico,  which 
enclotet,  with  iti  two  wingt.  three  tidet  of  a tpaciout 
lawn,  and  comprltet  many  magntflrent  apartmentt. 
Including  a noble  saloon  about  MO  ft.  In  length  and  M 
in  height.  A band  of  muiic  atiendt  here  every  day 
during  the  teofon,  and  the  tabU  (fkdtf  it  well  and 
retpectably  attended,  notidet  thit  ettablithment,  WIet* 
baden  hat  a public  library  with  4.\0n0  volt.,  muteumt  of 
antiqtiUiet.  and  paintlnn,  awell>managed  hcMpltal,  &c. ; 
with  manuOmturet  of  aiocnlate,  traling>wax,  and  gtiie. 
The  climate  it  very  hot  and  opprettlve  in  the  heignt  of 
the  lummer,  and  there  it  a deflriency  of  gnod  ordinary 
drinking  water:  but  the  neighbourhood  it  verj*  pleasant, 
and  alxmndt  with  flue  viewt  and  vinc).*mls.  Vtimerous 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dItcoverM  In  and  about  the 
town.  ((iranptUr’s  &mu  qf  tfcrmuwy,*  Sckm'ber,  <7i«»'dc 
du  BJktn  { CAamb<r»'  Tour:  Murray's  Handbook /or 
H.  Grrmanp  ; lkrgkau$, 

WIOAN.  a pari,  and  mun.  bor.. market  town,  and  par. 
of  Rngland,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby,  on  the 
Douglas,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cnal-fleld,  17  m. 
N.B.  by  K.  Liverpool,  and  17  m.  N.W.  Manchester. 
The  limits  of  the  old  parliamentary  and  municipal  bnr. 
were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Re- 
form Acts,  and  are  co-extentive  with  the  township  of 
Wigan,  which  hat  an  area  of  3,170  arret,  and  had,  In 
IN31,  apop.  of  3n,77-l,  and  in  IMI,  of  2.V.M7.  The  town 
aituiited  on  a hill,  it  tpread  over  a large  extent  of 
gruuod.  and  though  irregular,  it  pretty  well  built;  Us 
appearance,  however,  is  not  prepossessing,  as  the  em- 
ployments carried  ou  in  it.  and  the  abuDilanre  of  coal, 
^ve  it  a dirty  blackened  look.  Of  late  years  Its  manu- 
factures. buildings,  and  pop.  hare  rapidly  increased ; 
tevcral  new  ttnvu,  coatalning  many  good  noutet.  have 
been  erectinl ; the  approaches  have  been  improved ; and 
the  whole  town,  which  hat  been  widely  extended,  etpeci- 
ally  towards  the  R.,  hat  every  Indication  of  augmenting 
wraith  ami  prosperity.  Tin*  charge  for  lighting,  watching, 
and  pofire,  it  defrayed  by  private  ttibtcription  ; and  an 
ample  tupply  of  water  it  rumiihed  by  an  Incorporated 
company.  The  par.  church  U a stately  old  ediflee.  In  the 
pcr|icndrriiUr  style,  with  a handsome  tqiiare  tower  ; its 
iiib'rinr  is  tpaciout  and  lofty,  and  It  hat  several  fine  an- 
s'irnt  mnmimeiits.  Rxcept  on  the  S.W.,  it  it  closely  tur- 
rounded  by  buildings.  The  living,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  rt-ctohrs  in  the  county,  Udng  worth  3.230/  a 
year,  it  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Bradford.  Betides  a 
chapcl-of'case  and  11  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  Dit- 
tenters,  there  are  3 large  and  handsome  R.  Catholic  cha- 
lets. The  town-hall.  in  a small  market-place,  nearly  In 
the  centre  of  the  town,  a large  brick  eilince,  was  rebuilt 
In  1720,  and  has  a colonnade,  added  in  IM‘iH ; the  moot  or 
sessions-hall  w as  rebuilt  in  1R39.  Here,  also,  is  a large 
commercial-hall,  for  the  tale  of  woollen  and  cotton  g«>odt 
and  hardware,  erected  in  Iki6;  a small  bor.  ganl.  a 
subscription  library,  established  in  1787  : a dispensary, 
founded  in  1798,  with  a mechanics*  institute,  savings 
bank,  &c.  Towards  the  N.  extremitr  of  the  town  is  a 

Eillar  erertid  in  1679,  in  memory  of  Sir  T.  Tildesley, 
illed  In  the  engagement  at  Wigan  on  the  3Ath  of  Aug., 
I6&0,  between  the  royalists  under  the  Karl  of  Derby,  and 
the  parliamentary  troops  under  Colonel  Lilbiim.  Tlte 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  1., 
has  since  receiv^  varinut  endowments,  and  Is  now  In 
the  possettliin  of  a consideralde  income.  It  is  c(?uducted 
under  an  art  passed  In  1813.  and  affords  instruction  to  nu. 
merous  scholars  In  clOMiral  learning,  mathematics,  the 
modern  languages,  kc.  Here,  also,  it  a blue-C(vat  school, 
established  in  1773;  a school  of  industry,  established  In 
1833,  for  tlie  cilucatlun  of  girls  for  donir<tic  scrv.ints  and 
housewives ; and  numerous  Sunday-schools.  The  in- 
come arising  fmm  private  legacies  for  the  education  and 
apprenticing  of  children,  ana  general  relief  of  the  i>oor, 
amounts  to  between  3.Vd.  and  45(V.  a year. 

The  principnl  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the 
town  comprise  the  carding  and  spinning  of  cotton,  the 
weaving  of  mutUot,  calicoes,  fustians,  Ac.,  by  power  and 
hand-looms ; the  manufacture  of  coarse  lineni ; and  more 
rec(*ntly  of  silks.  There  are.  also,  in  the  parish  bleach- 
works,  brass  aiul  powter,  nail  and  machine  fact<>rU*s,  iron 
foundries,  &c.  In  IKJ6,  there  were  in  the  town  only  39 
cotton  factories,  which  employed  4.363  hiiiids ; and  in 
|H38,  there  were  at  work  in  the  parish  37  cotton  factories, 
which  em|dored  6.KI7  hands,  and  3 flax-mills  emploring 
400  hands.  {UaincM'  Lamcatkirei  Rep.  on  MiUt  and  Fac' 
toriei.) 


So  early  as  1720,  an  act  of  parllamorit  was  obtained  for 
making  the  Douglas  iiavIgaMe  from  Wigan  to  the  RUilile, 
at  the  point  where  the  Utter  empties  Itself  Into  the  sea. 
This  navintioD  was  stibsevpienily  purchased  by  the 
Leeds  and  l.lverpnol  Canal  t'ompany.  and  now  forms  an 
important  branch  of  their  works,  conveyingvast  quantities 
of  coal  from  Wigan  to  Liverpool  and  the  N.  of  l-snca. 
■hire.  ^The  North  I'nion  Railway,  a branch  of  the 
Liverptml  and  Manchester  line,  passes  through  the  town 
to  Preston  and  I..ancaster. 

Wigan  is  a bor.  by  prescription  ; Its  earliest  extant 
charter  dates  from  the  3d  of  Henry  III. ; but  numerous 
others  have  been  granted  by  subsequent  sovereigns.  It 
sent  3 mema  to  the  11.  of  C.  in  the  23d  of  Kdward  I. ; 
and  ma<ie  another  return  13  years  aAerwards  ; but  from 
that  epoch  till  the  IGth  century,  a period  of  more  than 
360  years,  the  privilege  remained  dormant.  At  its  revival 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  free  burgesses  by 
custom,  of  whom,  previously  to  the  Reform  Art.  there 
were  generally  about  100.  Registered  electors  in  1839-40, 
569. 

Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Art.  the  bor.  Is  divided  into  A 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  10 aldermen, and  IHcounriliors. 
!t  has  a coromUsioQ  of  the  peace,  3 courts  leet  annually, 
petty  sessions  3 times  a week  : and  in  IMl,  it  was  pur- 
posed to  establish  a Court  of  Record  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debit.  Corp.  rev.  In  1840,3,934/.  A newspaper, 
called  the  H'i^n  Gatette,  was  first  issued  in  1836. 

Wigan,  anaently  called  Wibiggin,  though  not  men- 
tlonea  in  Dumesday-book,  is  certainly  of  considerable 
antiquity.  A patent  for  paving  the  town,  and  erecting  a 
brid^  over  the  Douglas,  was  granted  In  the  7th  Rdw. 
til.  During  the  civil  wars  It  was  sealously  attached 
to  the  royalists.  Dr.  Leland,  author  of  a **  View  of 
IVistical  Wrileri."  and  of  several  other  publications, 
was  a native  of  this  town,  having  been  bom  here  in  imd. 
Market  days,  Monday  and  Frklar  ; fairs  3 times  a year, 
chiefly  for  cattle,  pedlary,  and  toys.  (Part,  Repi. ; 
Bainrt'  hancathire,  kc. ) 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF),  the  Frr/i>  of  the  Romani,  an 
Island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Rngland,  opposite  to,  and  in- 
cluded In,  the  CO.  of  Hants,  being  separated  from  It  by 
the  road  of  Snithead  on  the  E.,  aikl  by  the  Solent,  or  W\ 
Channel,  on  the  W.  The  K.  Channel,  A-nm  below  Gos- 
port across  to  R)'de,  is  alwnit  3 m.  in  width  ; btit  from 
Hurst  Castle  across  to  the  island,  the  W.  Channel  is  little 
more  than  I m.  in  width.  The  figtire  of  the  island  is 
rhomboldal.  having  its  shores  parnUel  to  the  O|>posite 
shores  of  the  mainland.  Fmm  tti  R.  Co  its  W.  angle  the 
distance  is  about  33m. ; and  from  the  N.  to  the  8.,  about 
13m.  Area,  86.810  acres.  Pop.  of  the  Island,  in  IH41, 
39,431.  Thii  is  one  of  the  most  bewutiAil  districts  in  the 
kingdom,  being  finely  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  woods, 
towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen’s  seats.  A range  of  chalk 
hills  extends  lengthwise  across  the  Island,  aflTording  ex- 
cellent future  for  sheep,  and  some  very  commanding 
views.  The  rllffk  on  the  S.  coast  are  bold  and  precipitous, 
and  hollowed  into  chasms,  the  retort  of  vast  numbrri  of 
sea-fowl.  The  cliflk.  called  the  Needles,  on  the  W.  angle, 
arc  lolty.  almost  perpetxllcular.and  strlkinglr  picturesque. 
One  of  the  tallest  ol  these  cliflk,  being  undeftniiird  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  was  overthrown  in  1783,  and  tncally 
submerged.  Climate  extremely  mild,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  salubrious  of  any  In  F.ngland.  Soil  dry.  loamy,  and 
mostly  very  fertile:  being  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  purposes.  The  husbandry  is  similar  to  that 
followed  on  the  good  soils  of  the  mainland  (see  HsMe- 
sRiaa) : and  the  island  has  Urge  quantities  of  agrirultural 
produce  to  dispose  of  after  supplying  its  own  inh^lH.  It  is 
divided  Into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Mnllna. 
Large  quantities  of  Ane  sand  are  shippw  Anm  Freshwater 
. for  the  glass  and  china  manufactures  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ; but  it  has  no  other  minerals  of  any  Im- 
portance. Since  Che  opening  of  the  railway  from  I-on- 
don  to  Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  a great 
object  of  attraction,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  cmir1«ts 
from  Che  metropolis.  A constant  intercourse  is  kept  up 
by  steam  between  Southampton  aitd  Cowes  ; and  Indivi- 
duals pressed  for  time  may  now  leave  London  in  the 
moml^,  and,  affer  seeing  a good  deal  of  the  Island,  re. 
turn  to  town  In  the  evening  1 Under  the  Reform  Act, 
the  Isle  of  W’ight  sends  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  in  1839-40,  1,167. 

WIGTON,  a market  town  and  par.  of  EngUnd,  co. 
Cumberland,  on  the  Wixa,  10  m.  W..S.W.  Catrllsle.  Area 
ofpar.  11,800  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831,  6.901.  The 
town,  which  is  commodious  and  well  built,  consists  prln- 
dpaliy  of  a main  and  transverse  street,  and  has  several 
superior  inns  and  dwelling-houses.  The  par.  church,  a 
handsome  bulldlng.was  rrected.lnsteadofanolderrhur^, 
which  had  become  ruinous,  in  1788:  it  has  atUchetl  to  it 
a spacious  Sunday-school,  built  by  voluntary  subst'ription 
in  1690.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  130/.  a year.  Is  in 
the  gtA  of  the  tdshop  of  Carlisle.  The  grammar-tchooi, 
established  by  subscription  in  1714,  but  afterwards  en- 
dowed, has  now  an  income  of  above  70/.  a year : at  the 
time  of  tbe  late  charity  inquiry  90  children  were  taught 
3 N 2 
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on  the  foundation.  An  bocpltal  for  six  widow*  of  Pro* 
tcftant  cUrcymeo,  founded  lo  I7'i3.  h«*  an  income  of  Mi. 
a year ; asid  tbfre  arc  some  minor  cbaritlm.  The  W<^ 
leyana.  H.  Oathoilca.  and  Friend*,  hove  mecHlng  houses 
at  WiMoii,  and  the  Friends  bare,  near  the  town,  a school 
for  Colxwi,  founded  in  IH26.  Wigton  is  a place  of  some 
manufacturing  artjTltT ; checks,  ginghams,  muslins, 
fustian*.  Ac.  being  made  lo  the  town  and  par.,  lo  which 
about  490  persons  were  emplojed  as  wearers  to  1839. 
The  gross  arerage  weekly  earnings  of  the  weavers  at  the 
same  period  was  stated  to  be  hs.  iOM.,  or  nett  4j.  3d.  per 
loom.  {Hamd-ioom  Arp.,  put  v.)  several  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  established  here : iron  and  coal  are  brought 
to  the  town  from  within  a distance  of  ft  na.  Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  monthly,  and  an  annual  court  leet  and 
haron  in  Sept.  Markcu,  Tuesd.  and  Frid. ; the  former 
a ronstderable  com  mart.  Large  fairs  for  horaee,  cattle. 
Yorkshire  cloth,  and  hardware,  Feb.  90.  and  April  ft. : 
and  one  on  Dec.  21.  for  butchers'  meat,  apples,  ana 
honey.  About  1 m.  8.  Wigton  is  Old  Carlisle,  probably 
a Roman  station,  of  the  mins  of  which  Wigton  old 
church  was  built.  Ewan  Clarke,  the  Curoberli^  poet, 
aitd  Sir  H.  Smirke,  wore  natives  of  Wigton.  {Part. 
Brps..  Ac.) 

WIG  TOWN,  a marlt.  co.  of  Scotland,  occupying  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  that  kingdom,  and  forming  the  WT  half 
of  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Galluway,  has  oo 
the  S.  and  W.  the  Irish  .Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,  and  E.  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  or  B.  division  of  Galloway. 
It  contains  293, 760  acres,  of  which  about  a third  pr^ 
may  be  arable.  Surface  billy,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to 
any  considerable  height.  It  Is  divided  into  three  dls- 
tri^.  vis.  the  .Vbeftors,  extending  faom  Wigtown  and 
Portwilllam  to  the  Burrow  Heed ; the  fikymiu.  com- 
prising the  peninsula  formed  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  ^y 
of  Luce,  terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  S., 
and  t'orsewall  Point  cm  the  N.;  and  the  Moon,  or 
upper  district.  The  soli  of  the  first  two  districts  Is.  for 
the  most  part,  a haxeiy  loam,  dry.  and  well  adapted  for 
the  turnip  busbendir;  but  neer  the  town  of  Wigtown 
there  is  a considerable  extent  of  rich  alluvial  Land.  The 
moors,  which  are  bleek  and  barren,  comprise  more  than 
a Uiird  part  of  the  co.  Climate  mild,  but  rather  moisL 
Property  hat,  for  a long  series  of  years,  been  gradually 
acrumufating  in  fewer  nands,  and  is  now,  for  the  most 
part,  distributed  in  large  estates,  held  generally  under 
muUI:  farms  mlddle-siscd.  and  uDlformly  almost  let  on 
leases  for  19  years.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
Srtitrh  cms.,  was  formerly  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
wretched  state  imaginable.  There  was  no  rotation  of 
crops ; the  process  and  implements  were  alike  execrable ; 
tim  puture  land  was  overstocked ; and  the  occupiers 
steeped  In  poverty.  Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained 
Immense  quantities,  began  to  bo  discovered  and  applied 
to  the  land  about  I73U;  and  for  a while  it  caui^  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  com  cropa  But  their 
nneeasing  repetition  reduced  the  soil  to  its  former 
sterility,  and  convinced  the  landlords  that  marling, 
which  promised  so  much,  and  by  which  so  much  hi^ 
been  realised,  could  be  of  no  pernunent  utility  to  thdr 
estates,  unless  the  tenant*  were  restrained  from  over- 
cropping. In  consequence,  principally  of  tbit  fading, 
but  partly  alto  of  the  diffVitlun  of  InteAlgeoce  ai  to  tu^ 
subjects,  it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the 
American  war,  to  pruhittlt  tenants  from  taking  more 
than  three  white  crops  in  succession ; and  it  was  alto 
usual  to  prohibit  them  from  breaking  up  pasture  land 
until  it  had  been  at  least  six  or  nine  years  in  grass.  This 
practice,  barbarous  as  it  is,  was  a vast  improvement  oo 
that  br  which  it  had  been  preceded:  and  it  prevailed 
generally  throiubout  Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire  till 
the  begtonlng  oi  Uie  present  century ; and  in  tome  back- 
ward parts  UnMrt  even  to  this  day.  But  in  all  the  beet 
parts  of  the  district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely 
seen  in  sncoessloo : and  every  department  of  husbandry 
has  been  signally  improved.  Generally,  however,  the  co. 
is  more  suitable  for  pasture  than  for  tillage:  a^  It,  at 
well  as  Kirkcudbright,  suffered  a good  dad  from  over- 
cropping between  1809  and  1815.  Oats  and  barley  prin- 
cipd  crops : wheat,  however.  Is  now  raised  in  ctmilder- 
able  quantities.  Potatoes  largdy  cultivated.  Turnips 
have  been  long  introduced  ( but  It  U only  since  183ft  thM 
their  culture  has  become  an  object  of  general  and  profit- 
able attention;  It  Is  now  rapidly  extending,  and  large 
quantities  of  bone-dust  are  imported  as  manure  for  the 
turnip  Land*.  Farm  houses  and  ofliers  mostly  new,  sub- 
atantUl,  and  commodious.  Roads  new,  a^  for  the 
most  part  sxcelleut.  Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of 
the  best  in  the  empire.  Breed  of  sheep  in  the  low 
grounds,  various ; in  the  moors,  principally  the  black 
faced,  or  Linton,  variety.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
8s.  fid.  an  acre.  Minerals  and  manufactures,  quite  un- 
important. Tbfl  cooditiun  and  habits  of  the  people 
have  been  materially  Inmroved  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Ule  war  with  France.  " They  are  now  more 
cleanly,  more  comfortably  lotlged,  and  both  their  diet 

and  their  dreu  are  ofa  better  description.  Tbeyaregcne- 
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rally,  also,  iotelligeot  aitd  well  informed.  Their  morality 
has  also  kept  pace  wUh  the  prugreti  of  society,  and  the 
more  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge.”  ( Seu>  Statistic^ 
dreouni  qf  Scotiamd.  art.  H'lcft/ira.)  Principal  rivers. 
Cree,  Bladnoch,aod  Luce,  ft  Is  divided  into  17  part., 
and  returns  2 memt.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vis.  1 for  the  co., 
and  1 for  the  bort.  of  Wigtown.  Whithorn,  and  Stran- 
raer. in  this  co.,  with  which  the  inconsiderable  bor.  uf 
New  Galloway,  In  Kirkcudbright,  is  associated.  Reg. 
•lectors  for  the  co.,  in  1841-42.  9W.  In  1841.  W'igtowii 
had  7,440  Inbah.  houses,  and  39,179  inhabs  , of  whom 
18,296  were  males,  and  30.921  females. 

W’iCTOWN,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  aud  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, e^.  of  the  above  co.,  on  ritiim  ground  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  (n  Wigtown  Bay,  13  m.  N.  N.  W. 
the  Burrow  Head,  and  37  m.  W.S.W.  Dumfries.  The 
iwL  bor.,  whkb  includes  a small  village  at  the  bridge  of 
Bladnoch,  about  I ra.  & from  the  town,  bad.  In  1841,  a 
pop.  of  1,870.  This,  which  is  a well-sHuated  and  wdl- 
iMiiU  country  town,  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years.  It  eonslita  principally  of  a main  street  M great 
width,  the  centre  of  which  has  been  enclosed,  and  Is  now 
occupied  with  a shrubbery,  bowling-green.  Ac.  A new 
and  liandsorae  nanitc  cross  has,  also,  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  yean.  The  only  public  building  is 
the  town-house  and  prison,  with  a low  spire  at  one  mxI. 
The  prison,  however.  Is  both  Insecure  and  unhealthy  ; 
and  will  roost  probably  be  renovated  at  no  distant 
period.  The  church,  which  it  old  and  mean-looking,  fa 
situated  In  a retired  churchyard,  in  which  are  raonu- 
meots  to  various  Individuals  put  to  death  during  the 
persecutions  under  Charles  II.,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Covenant.  The  members  of  the  United  Associate 
Symid  and  the  Relief  have,  also,  roeetlng-htMites : a con- 
tlderablc  number  of  the  Irish  Mtlers  in  the  town  and 
parish  are  Rom.  Catholics.  The  educational  estahlish- 
ments  comprise  a wcll-cooducted  parish  school,  two  un- 
endowed schools,  and  two  Sunday -Kboolt.  A subscrip- 
tion library,  founded  in  1794,  has  a good  collection  of 
books.  If  we  ex«‘pt  a dlstillerr  established  at  Dladnoch 
bridgCjjAO  manufacture  of  any  kind  U carried  on  in  the 
bor.  The  harbour,  on  the  Bladnoch,  about  | m.  from 
the  town.  Included  In  the  port  of  Dumfries,  nearly  dries 
at  low  water,  and  the  navigation  Is  rather  difficult.  The 
only  trade  it  In  the  shipniiiff  of  com,  cattle,  and  other 
farm  produce,  coastwise  rar  Liverpool  and  other  ports, 
and  In  the  importation  of  coal,  timber,  freestone,  &c. 
The  port  fa  visited  about  once  a fortnight  by  a steamer 
from  Liverpool.  A branch-hank  of  the  British  Linen 
Company  is  established  in  the  town. 

Wigtown  was  made  a royal  bor.  by  James  111.  It 
unites  with  Stranraer,  Whitnom,  and  New  Galloway, 
In  sending  i mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  Registered  electors, 
in  1840-41,  98.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  haa 
a provost,  3 baillies,  and  1ft  rounciUort.  Corporation 
revenue,  in  IH40-4I,  367f.19i.74d.,  principally  arising 
faom  the  rent  of  land. 

A castle  and  a monastery,  both  of  which  were  founded 
in  the  13th  century,  formerly  existed  here;  but  few  or 
no  traces  of  either  Uie  one  or  the  other  are  now  discover- 
able. (Art.  h'igtown  in  New  SUUisUeat  Account  qf  Scot- 
land  z Private  InformaUtm.) 

WILMlNGTfjN,  a town  or  city,  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  U.  States,  in  Delaware,  co.  Newcastle,  between 
the  Brandy-wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  immediately 
above  their  Junction,  and  30  m.  S.W.  Philadelphia. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  8,367.  It  is  built  on  gentlr-rising  ground, 
in  a pleaaant  and  healthy  situation,  (t  regularly  laid 
out,  and  its  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  bni-x.  It 
has  a town-hall,  a large  almshouse,  about  1ft  churches,  9 
market-houses,  an  arsenal,  public  library,  and  many 
superior  private  (though  no  public)  schools.  It  1s  sup- 
pIM  with  water  from  works  on  Brandy-wlne,  on 
which  also  It  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  flour 
mills  In  the  U.  States.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper, 
gunpowder.  Iron  wares,  Ac.  are  made  In  Wilmington  and 
Its  vicinity.  The  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  it  ex- 
tensive: there  were  owned  in  the  district,  in  1840,  16,111 
tons  shipping.  The  Christiana  Is  navigable  up  to  the 
town  for  veascis  drawing  14  ft.  water:  a railroad,  27  m. 
in  length,  connects  Wilmington  with  Phtladetphla;  and 
others  to  connect  It  with  dlnenmt  parts  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  have  been  projected.  (Aacyc,  Amer. ; ^mcyc. 
qf  Uauf..  Amer.  edit.) 

WILNA,  or  VILnA,  a government  of  European 
Russia,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  the  ancient  14- 
thuanla  and  Samototla ; principally  between  the  Mth  and 
ftfith  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  31st  and  27lh  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  Courland,  E.  Minsk,  S.  Grodno, and  S.W.,  fo- 
land  and  Prussfa  Area,  estimated  at  94.600  sq.  m.  Pop., 
in  1818,  Mlft.800.  It  is  a vast  plain  ; there  i*elng  only, 
in  different  parts,  a few  sandhills,  reaching  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  900  (t.,  aud  abounding  with  fossil,  sbrlls.  Ac. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Wilcia,  a tributarr  of  the  Niemen, 
and  tha  Niemen,  which  forms  its  S.W.  boundary.  I.akea 
are  numerous,  piutlculariy  In  the  B.  and  N.E.  The  soil 
U partly  sandy,  and  partly  marshy ; but  In  mauy  placut  H 
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enntUti  of  s TcrtUe  aIIutUI  depotU.  The  though 

•evere.  U mit  m cold  »•  In  time  of  tb«  Adjacent  eovern. 
menu : the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  ia  about  4^  Fahr. 
Aicriculture  U almoat  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Inhabt.} 
and  rather  more  corn  Is  frown  than  Is  required  for  home 
consumption.  Rye  Is  the  grain  prlndpally  cultivated. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  rarelj  grown  ; and  hops  and  pulse  are 
raised  In  gardens : frulu  are  neglecCed.  The  forests  are 
very  exteostve,  the  crown  poaa^lng  above  4UO,(IOO  de- 
clatines  of  forest  land ; and  there  Is  a considerable  trade 
in  deals,  timber,  tar,  potash,  and  other  woodland  pnv 
ducu.  Lime  trees  are  very  abundant  t and  to  this  cause 
Is  attributed  the  exceUenoe  of  tbe  booey,  for  which  this 
foremment  Is  famous. 

The  breeding  of  stoch  Is  neglected ; the  horses  are,  how- 
erer.  stroof  and  active,  though  of  snt^l  sise.  («ame  is  very 
plentiful : elks. wild  boms,  bears, wolves.  Ac.  are  numerouss 
occasionally  ihe  urus  Is  met  with;  and  fox.  martin,  ana 
squirrel  skins  are  articles  of  trade.  Mineral  products  un- 
important. Manufketures  have  increased  a little  of  late  *, 
but  they  are  still  quite  Inconsiderable.  l>r.  Granville  says 
of  Shavel.  atown  of2,000  Inhabs.  in  this  gov.  **  ItconslsU 
ofa  long  street  of  low  gable-roofed  huts  of  wood  plastered 
over,  and  presenting  a general  appearance  of  the  most 

3 ualid  misery.  This  may  be  considered  as  a fair  specimen 
the  second-rate  towns  In  the  gov.  of  Wllna.  and  Inde^ 
all  over  Russian  Poland.'*  ( Treerfi,  II.  AI6. ) The  trade, 
which  is  almost  entirely  In  tbe  bands  of  the  Jews,  it 
principally  In  timber  and  agricultural  produce,  tent  down 
tbe  Dwina  to  Riga,  or  by  land  into  PruMia.  Wilna  is  <U. 
vided  into  1 1 districU ; chief  towns  Wilna,  the  cap.,  and 
Kovno.  It  Is  nut  sutiicct  to  tbe  government  mutiopuly 
of  ardent  spirits  ; and  preserves  several  of  lu  old  forms 
of  administration.  As  respects  education  it  U,  though 
far  behind,  in  advance  of  many  of  the  governments. 

W11.NA,  a town  of  the  Russian  empire,  can.  of  the 
above  gov.,  and  furmerty  the  cap.  of  Lithuania,  at  the 
coollueDce  of  tbe  WUenka  ana  Wilna,  90  m.  N.R. 
Grodno.  Pop.,  in  1H34,  SS,09T,  of  whom  90, (MM)  were 
Jews,  they  being  more  numerous  here  than  In  any  other 
town  of  Polish  Russia.  It  is  surrounded  by  undulating 
hills,  and  enclosed  by  a wall.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  Us  bouses  mostly  of  timber,  though  it 
has  several  hundred  dwellings  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
Formerly  a royal  casUe  of  the  Jagelloos  existed  here, 
but  nothing  is  left  of  it  except  its  ruins.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  13h7,  has  some  good  paintings,  and  many 
chapi>Is.  one  of  which,  appropriatea  to  St.  Caalmir,  and 
built  wholly  of  marble,  is  very  handsome.  The  body  of 
the  saint  is  preserved  hero  in  a silver  coffin,  made  by 
order  of  Sigi»muod  111.,  and  weighing,  it  is  said,  90 
cwt.  1 The  church  of  St.  John  Is  surrounded  by  tbe 
buildings  of  the  university,  founded  in  IS78,  and  sup- 
pressed In  hiOit.  Here  are  in  all  about  40  churches, 
numerous  convents,  a mosque,  and  4 synagogues,  a mag- 
nlflceot  town-hall,  an  arsenal,  exchange,  theatre,  3 hos- 
pitals, barracks,  magaxines,  Ac.  The  governor's  palace 
and  some  residences  of  the  nobility  are  fine  buildings. 
Previously  to  Us  dissolution,  the  ’university  of  VTilna 
was  in  a tfourlsblng  stale,  and  possessed  an  observatory, 
collections  in  mineralogy  and  anatomy,  and  a library  of 
93,000  Tols.  A medico -chlrurgical  school,  to  which  are 
attached  the  botanic  garden  and  some  of  the  univ.  col- 
lections,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  3 gymnasia,  are 
the  prludpal  public  schools : most  part  of  the  university 
estabiUhroent  has  been  removed  to  Kief.  Wilna  has 
deaf  and  dumb  and  foundling  asylums,  various  other 
charitable  institutions,  a few  manufacturct,  and  a con- 
siderable trade.  It  was  founded  In  1333,  auti  la  reported 
to  have  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  Itith  century,  lOO.UOO 
inhabs..  though  this,  no  doubt,  is  a grots  exaggeration. 
It  has  often  suffered  severely  from  Are.  (Sribstfa/cr / 
Ponart:  A'aiscrtA,  Ruuiand. ) 

WILToN,  a pari,  and  rounic.  ber.,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  Wilts,  bund.  Branch-and-Dole ; on  the  Willy, 
a tributary  stream  of  the  Avon,  4 m.  W.  1^  N.  Salisbury. 
The  old  bor.  comprised  only  the  greater  portion  of  tM 
town  ; but  the  modem  bor.  includes,  besides  the  whole 
par.  of  Wilton,  1 1 adjacent  partshes  and  parts  of  5 others, 
with  an  extra-parochial  dxstrict;  it  has  a total  area  of 
about  3S.000  acres,  and  had.  In  IK3I,  a pop.  of  M19. 

It  is  a neat  country  town  ; tbe  main  street  Is  partially 
paved  and  lighted,  and  ie  crossed  by  a smaller  street 
nearly  in  its  centre.  Tbe  public  buildings,  tbe  principal 
of  whk'h  are  the  church  and  town-hall,  are  not  remark- 
able, nor  do  either  these  or  the  private  bouse*  appear  to 
be  Increasing.  {Bound.  Rrp.kc.) 

The  church  It  In  a mlxeu  style  of  architecture ; the 
living  a rectory  annexed  to  the  livings  of  Netherbarap- 
ton,  l)itchhampton,  and  Bullbridge,  worth  450f.  ayear. 
Is  in  the  gift  of  the  B.  of  Pembroke.  It  bas,  also,  chapels 
for  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  an  endowed  free-schuol. 
established  early  in  tbe  IMh  century,  for  tbe  education 
and  apprenticeship  of  30  Iwys  ; a beouest  of  I.OOQf  , the 
Interest  of  which  Is  annually  distributed  In  marrlage- 
portloDs  to  4 young  women  belooglug  to  the  town,  and 
several  minor  charities. 
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The  hospital  of  St.  John  Is  the  only  one  remaining  of 
tbe  numerous  monastic  establishments  formerly  existing 
here.  The  hospital  Itself  Is  an  old  priory  building,  con- 
sisting of  four  distinct  apartments  under  one  roof,  with  a 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  who  consist  of  9 bre- 
thren and  8 sisters,  presided  over  by  a prior  nominated 
by  tbe  dean  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  The  rents  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  Inmates  amount  to  about  9(U. 
a year.  (CAert'le  Commia$iomtr»'  Rrp.) 

Wilton  had,  for  a lengthened  period,  a flourishing  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  goods,  especially  of  carpets,  and  it 
was  here.  Indeed,  that  tbe  first  carpet  made  m England 
was  manufacture.  This  business,  however,  gradually 
declined  t and  though  U has  somewhat  revived  of  late 
years,  it  is  still  but  Iflconslderable. 

The  earliest  existing  charter  of  the  bor.  dates  (Voro  the 
1st  of  Heury  I.,  but  horn  a very  early  period  it  has  been 
governed  by  a mayor  and  an  unlimited  number  of  bur- 
gesses, IncliMlIng  a recorder  and  five  aldermen.  This  bor. 
sent  two  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  83d  of  Bdward  I. 
down  to  the  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Act.  which  deprived 
It  of  one  of  Its  mems.  Previously  to  the  last- mentioned 
Act  the  franchise  was  vested  “in  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses, who  are  to  do  all  corporate  acts  and  reettre  the 
tacrumeni."  In  point  of  foot,  however,  it  wasanoroina- 
tloo  bor.  Monging  to  the  K.  of  Pembroke.  Keg.  electors. 
In  1H39-IB40,  30&.  The  only  court  that  ever  appears  to 
have  been  held  In  tbe  bor.,  except  the  court  leet.  is  a 
court  of  record,  which  has  not  bwn  opened  since  1791. 
There  Is  a small  prison,  now  used  only  as  a look-up 
house. 

Wilton  is  very  andent.  It  had  a famous  abbey,  origi- 
nally  founded  In  773,  and  greatly  improved  and  enlan^ 
alter  the  Conouest.  Wilton  House,  the  magniAccnt  seat 
of  tbe  Karls  of  Pembroke,  occupies  the  site  of  this  abbey. 
It  Is  built  In  a floe  park,  watcrea  by  the  W'llly  ; Rs  garden 
front  was  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Inlm  Jones,  and  more 
recently  it  was  enlarged  and  considerably  altered  by 
Wyatt,  especially  with  a view  to  tbe  bKter  display  of  Us 
superb  collection  of  ancient  statue*  and  other  works  of 
art.  paintings,  Ac.  Wilton  was  most  probably  the  birth- 
place of  the  dramatic  poet  Massinger  ; and  archdeecoo 
Coxe,  author  of  “ Travels  in  Swltserland  and  the  North 
of  Europe,**  and  of  various  valuable  blstorical  works, 
was,  for  a lendheoed  period,  rector  ofBemerton,  in  Its 
immediate  vicinity.  Tne  town  has  no  market,  but  four 
annual  fairs,  tbsx  on  the  13tb  of  Sept,  being  one  of  tbe 
largest  sheep  fairs  In  the  W,  of  F.ogland.  (Btmad.  and 
Uunfe.  Rfpt.  f Reautif*  of  WiUtkirt,  Ac.) 

WILTSHIRE,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  having  N.  the  oo-  Glotieester,  B. 
Berks  and  Hants,  S.  tbe  Utter  and  Dorset,  and  W.  So. 
merset  and  Gloucester.  Area,  H74.9H0  acres,  of  which 
about  ($00,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  Is 
divided  by  the  rivers  Kennet  and  Avon,  mad  the  canal  by 
which  they  are  united,  into  two  grand  dlvtslons,  popu- 
Uriy  termed,  from  their  situation,  North  and  South 
Wlluhlre.  The  latter  consists.  In  great  part,  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  extending  from  W'estbury  and  Warminster, 
on  tbe  W.,  across  the  co.  to  Hampshire,  and  from  Lav- 
ington,  on  the  N.,  to  near  the  dty  of  Salisbury  on  the  8. 
It  consists  prind^ly  of  chaUty  downs,  intermixed  how- 
ever with  some  fertile,  well  watered,  and  beautiful  val- 
leys. Though  called  a plain,  tbe  surface,  as  In  all  chalk 
land.  Is  undulating : tbe  most  level  part  Uee  round  Stone- 
henge. There  Is  a good  deal  of  rich  land  in  tbe  S.  dlvi- 
sim),  between  Trowbridge  and  Pewsey,  and  between  the 
W'llly  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  B.  to  WUton  and 
Salisbury.  Marlborough  Donrns,  which  bear  in  RtotC  re- 
speds  a close  resemblance  to  Salisbury  Plain,  lie  in  tbe 
N.  dlvtsiou  of  the  CO.,  between  Marlborough  and  Swin- 
don ; but,  with  this  exception,  this  division  coosisU  prin- 
dpally  of  rich  vale  Und,  oonsIderaUy  exceeding  In  ex- 
tent and  Importance  the  cultivated  grounds  of  tbe  S.  divi- 
sion. There  are  some  large  estates:  but  property  Is, 
notwithstanding,  a good  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of  all 
stses ; and  generally  let  on  lease,  for  7, 14,  and  21  years, 
with  unobjectionable  eonditions  as  to  entry.  Farm- 
houses, in  the  S.  division,  were  formerly  built  together 
for  the  convenience  of  water,  but  the  more  modem  one* 
are  generally  detached.  Agriculture  In  Wiltshire  Is  In  an 
advanced  state,  and  rettects  great  credit  on  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  formers.  'The  land  under  tbe  plough 
is  remarkably  clean  and  In  good  order.  It  ia  believed, 
however,  th^  down  lands  baa  been  too 

much  extended.  When  once  broken  up,  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  them  again  Into  good  condition  as  pas- 
ture; whil^  unless  com  fetches  a pretty  high  price,, 
they  are  most  productive  In  the  latter.  rrincTpal  com 
crops,  wheat  and  barley  ; the  latter  being,  however,  con- 
fined, Id  a great  meuure,  to  light  chalky  soils.  Tur. 
nips,  rape  or  cole  seed,  and  potatoes,  lar«Iy  cultivated. 
Mueb  of  the  rich  land  In  the  N.  divisloa  Is  appropriate 
to  the  dairy  husbandry  and  the  fottening  of  cattle.  *nc 
cheese,  whKh,  excepting  InPerior  butter  made  from  the 
wbey,  is  the  only  product  of  the  dairies,  was  formerly 
sold  as  Gloucestershire  cheese  ; but  Is  now  well  known 
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and  much  valued  in  I.<cmdon  and  eliewber*  bv  ite  own 
proper  name  of  North  Wiluhira  cbceae.  Breed  of  cattle 
vari«»ui ; thef  are  partlj  elaughtered  In  Bath.  Sallfburjr. 
Ac.,  but  the  ifrrator  number  are  »old  to  the  London 
bulchert.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  encroachmenu 
tnatle  by  the  plou]d)  on  the  downs,  iheep  continue  to  be 
retarded,  in  the  theater  Mtt  of  the  co.,  a*  the  principal 
support  of  the  farmer.  They  afford  the  chief  article  of 
manure  used  on  the  land ; while  the  sole  of  Iambi  and 
wool  furnisliet  the  princlr^  means  of  paying  the  rent. 
In  consequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  this  dmndence,  and 
of  the  high  price  of  wool  during  the  last  10  or  13  years, 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  among  the  Wiltshire 
farmers  than  amongst  those  of  most  southern  cos.  The 
slieep  stork,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  homed  breed, 
but  In  a far  greater  degree  of  South  Downs,  and  crosses 
between  the  two.  is  estimated  at  about  700,000  ; of  which 
about  5H&.000  are  depastured  on  the  downs,  and  the  rest 
on  the  cultivated  laxid  ; the  fleeces  of  the  former  are  sup> 
|»os^  to  weigh  at  an  average  'if  lbs.,  and  those  of  the 
latter  4 lbs. ; producing  together  about  8.650  porks  of 
wool.  The  irnntlon  of  water  meadows  is  to  be  seen  In 
the  greatest  peKection  in  S.  W'iluhtre,  and  Is  practised 
on  a Urge  scale.  Manv  bogs  are  ke{K ; and  W'Uublrt 
biu*oi)  Is  highly  esteemea. 

In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  towns  of  S.  W’ilUhire,  a 
good  deal  of  garden  husbandry*  is  carried  on.  Average 
rent  of  land,  in  l(*10,  IHt.  6fa.  an  acre.  Stonehenge 
sUikIb,  in  rude  magnificence,  tu  the  middle  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  (.See  Stunkiiimue.)  The  manufactures  of  Wilt* 
shire  are  considerable  ; they  consist  principally  of  various 
dctcrlptluos  of  superfine  woollen  goods,  made  at  Brad* 
ford,  Trtiwbridge,  Westbury,  Ac.  i thicksets,  and  other 
sorts  of  cuttun  goexis,  are  also  prepared,  though  In  small 
<)Uantities.  W'iUon  was  long  celebrated  for  a carpet 
manufactory,  established  by  one  of  the  (Urls  of  Pein> 
broke  ; but  this,  though  it  has  Utterly  increased,  is  not 
nearly  so  coiuUierable  as  formerly.  Speaking  generally, 
manufactures  of  all  sorts  arc  here,  as  in  other  southern 
counties,  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers.  Thames, 
t'fiper  and  Ia>wer  Avon,  and  Koooet.  Exclusive  of  tome 
lo^  Jurisdiction,  Wilts  contains  9i  hundreds,  and  300 
parishes.  It  returns  IH  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vis.  4 for 
the  CO. ; 2 for  the  city  of  Salisbury  ; 3 each  for  the  hors, 
of  rhippenham,  Cricklade,  Devises,  and  Marlborough ; 
and  I each  for  Calur,  Malmsbury.  Westbury.  and  Wilton. 
Registered  electors  fur  Iho  co..  in  1839-40..  8.173.  whereof 
A.3M  were  for  the  N.,  and  3.913  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  In  1841.  WIIU  had  60„986  inbah.  houi4!S.  and  360.007 
iuhabs.,  of  whom  128.904  were  males,  131,103  females. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  IK38-39.  139J13.V. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  poor,  in 
1840.41, 1.l75,r.ia 

W'lMBOKNR  MINSTER,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Dorset,  huod.  Bradbury ; in  a valley  be. 
twt'en  the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each  of  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  30  m.  SS.W.  Salisbury.  Area  of  par. 
11,880 acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831,  4.019.  The  town  Is 
pleasantly  situaieil ; but  the  streets,  though  clean,  are 
Irregular,  and  the  houses  have  but  lltUe  uniformity:  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  been  considerably 
improved  of  late  years.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
its  momificent  minster  or  church,  which  was  formerly 
(xtllegigte.  The  date  of  Its  original  foundation  Is  uncer- 
tain ; but  it  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  8th  century, 
when  a monasteiY  was  est^lished  here  by  a sister  of 
Ina.  king  of  the  \v.  Saxons.  Dr.  Stukely,  however,  and 
some  other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  the  E.  tower, 
and  most  inrt  of  the  church,  are  posterior  to.  but  soon 
after  Uie  Conquest.  It  is  a large  cruciform  structure, 
180  ft.  in  length  from  B.  to  W.,  with  twotowers  : one,  a 
short,  massive,  Norman  tower,  rising  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  formerly  sunnounted  by  a lofty  spire 
destroyed  by  lightning  early  In  the  17th  century : the 
other  tower,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  building,  h.^  a fine  window,  which  has,  however, 
been  closed  up.  'llie  Interior  is  divkled  after  the  manner 
ofa  cathedral : and  till  within  the  last  few  years  the  cathe- 
dral service  was  performed  here.  In  the  chancel  are  16 
■tails,  with  canopies  of  carved  oak.  It  has  some  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  persotuiges ; but  time,  and  the 
hand  of  violence  appear  to  have  destroyed  a mat  many 
more,  lilts  edifice  underwent  extensive  rrpmrs  and  Im- 
provements from  I83<i  to  1840,  at  the  Joint  expense  of 
Mr.  Banks,  the  Karl  of  Devon,  and  the  Duke  <x  Beau- 
fort. Go/A4c  ArcMitcdtirf.)  The  living  is' 

a rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Here  also  are  chapels  for  Independents,  W'esleyans,  and 
Baptists.  The  free  graiomar-srhool,  originallv  founded  . 
Ill  1497.  and  rc-establishod  by  Queen  Klixabetn,  has  an 
income  of  about  lOUf.  a year.  Us  freedom  Is  unlimited, 
but  in  1816  there  were  only  8.A  pupils  on  the  foundation,  i 
Another  free  school,  founded  hr  the  endowment  of  a pri- 
vate individual  in  bos  an  incnmo  of  3uf.  a year,  and 
In  |836  was  attetxli'd  by  16  pupils.  ,St.  Margaret’s  alms-  i 
house,  which  is  of  very  ancient  foundatkHi.has  an  incocne 
of  about  120f.  a year,  and  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
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fluids  for  charitable  and  religious  uses  In  the  parish 
amounted,  at  the  period  of  the  late  inquiry  by  the  Cha- 
rity Commissioners,  to  nearly  I.OOUf.  a year.  The  tr^ 
of  Wimbome  is  limited  to  that  arising  from  a small 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  stocking-knitting. 
Petty  sesskms  are  held  bet«  for  the  Wimborne  division 
of  the  hundred,  and  an  annual  court  at  Michaelmas  In  s 
tything  of  the  town,  at  which  1 hailUTs  are  appointed  by 
13  Jurymen  ; but  these  have  no  authority  over  other 
parts  of  the  town.  Wimbome  is  suppos^.  from  the 
various  coins  and  antiquities  found  there,  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  Market  day,  Friday ; fairs  frcQUently, 
for  cattle  and  cheese.  {Bt4UUi€*  of  England  ana  H'akt, 
art.  Dorul.  Ac.) 

WINCAN^TON,  a market  tovm  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Somerset,  hund.  Norton  Ferris ; on  a decllvitr 
side  the  small  river  Cale,  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge, 
S3  m.  S.  Hath.  Area  of  par.  S.8G0  acres.  Pop.  of  dio., 
1831,  3,I*Z3.  WlncantoD,  hiving  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1747,  has  been  since  regularly  laid  out  in  four  prin- 
clnal  streets.  The  church,  a spacious  edifice.  partUUy 
rebuilt  in  1748,  has  a square  embattled  tower.  The 
living,  a perpetual  curacy  worth  133/.  a year,  is  in  the 
^ft  ^ U.  and  G.  Messiter,  Ksqrs.  It  has,  also,  a chapel 
for  Independents,  a neat  markei-hotise,  and  several  imMlI 
charitable  institutions.  The  maniifiscture  of  serges,  bed- 
ticking. and  dowLu,  though  much  fallen  olT.  Is  still  car- 
ried on.  and  the  silk  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on 
a imall  scale.  Wlncanion  is  an  important  mart  for  the 
cheese  made  In  the  surrounding  country.  Ttie  town, 
divided  into  a borough  and  tything,  is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  separate  officers  ; two  constables  fur  the  former, 
and  a tythlng-man  for  the  latter,  being  chosen  annually 
at  the  manorial  court;  besides  which  last,  an  annual 
court-ieet  Is  held  here.  Markct-d.iy,  Wedtie^ay  ; fairs, 
twice  a year.  Wincanton  is  a place  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Domeodojf  Book. 

WlNCHCOMBE.a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
cn.  Gloucester,  hund.  Kiflsgate,  amidst  the  Cotswokl 
Hills,  6 m.  N.B.  ('heltenbam.  Area  of  par.,  A.700  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  S,M4.  The  town  consists  mostly  of 
three  streets : the  houses  are  in  general  of  stone.  Tho 
church,  the  erection  of  which  commenced  in  the  reira 
of  Hen.  VL,  Is  a noble  Gothic  structure,  with  a lofty 
square  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled;  the  nave  is  se- 
parated from  the  aisle  by  octagonal  pillars  and  com- 
pressed arches,  and  from  the  cnaiirel  bv  a screen  of 
carved  oMl  The  living,  a vicarage,  wortn  134/.  a }'car, 
is  in  the  gift  of  • Tracy,  Esq.  The  free-school,  founded 
in  the  19th  James  I„  has  a yearly  Income  of  49/.  4s.,  but 
has  long  dc'clincd  from  the  condition  of  a gramroar- 
schixd ; and  at  the  last  inquiry,  it  affordeai  only  rudi- 
mentary instruction  to  34  buys.  An  endowment  of  30/.  a 
year  supplies  clothing  to  the  poor.  (Charity  The 

inhahs.  are  principally  occupied  In  the  manularturc  of 
silk  goods,  paper,  lestner,  cotton  stockings,  &e. : in  1838, 
one  silk  mill  ill  the  nir.  employed  76  hinds.  ( .Vd/s  and 
Facforki*  Bev.)  Winchcombe  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
before  the  tune  of  Canute  formed  a co.  of  Itself,  bring 
then  surroumled  with  walls,  and  having  a f.vmous  atibey, 
founded  during  the  Hc*ptarchy,  but  of  wliicli,  ns  uf  its 
ancient  castle,  there  are  now  few  or  no  traces.  The 
town  was  miile  a bor.  in  tlir  time  of  Fdward  the  Con- 
fessor, but  its  charter  has  long  t>een  olwuletc.  About  1^ 
ra.  distant  sre  the  remains  of  Sudeley  Ca<tlr,  nuw  the 
property  of  the  Duko  of  Buckingham.  iPnrl.  Brps.,  Ac.) 

WINCHKLSEA,  a bur.,  cinque  port,  and  m.irkrt-town 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  E.  dir.  bund.  Staple,  on  the 
small  river  Breed,  about  m.  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel, 2m.  S.  by  W*.  Hyc.  Area  of  par.  1.130  acres.  Pop., 
In  1831,  773.  Old  Winchelsea,  a town  of  Importaiicc 
under  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  RoCfaer,  was  destroyed  by  the  encroachmenu  of  tho 
sea,  between  I9M)  and  1W7.  Before  lu  destruction  was 
completed,  the  Inhabs.  removed  tu  New  Winchelsea,  as 
it  was  called,  on  a slight  eminmee  about  2 m.  S.W.  from 
the  ruined  town,  llie  new  town,  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  Kdward  1.,  covered  a space  of  about  3 m. 
in  circ.,  had  3 churches,  was  regularly  laid  out,  and  en- 
joyed a ccmshlerable  share  of  the  trade  with  France,  es- 
p^lally  of  that  with  Bordeaux.  But,  by  a singular  fata- 
lity, It  was  ruined  by  a causa  precisely  the  opposite  of 
that  which  had  destroyed  tho  old  borough.  Inst<‘ad  of 
encroaching,  the  sea  b^an  in  the  ICih  renturv  to  recede 
from  this  of  the  coast,  leaving,  in  the  em(,  the  town 
without  a narbour,  m.  from  the  sea,  and  in  part  sur- 
rounded with  A salt  marsh  I Since  this  change  was  ef- 
fected, it  has  progressively  declined,  and  would  most 
probatdy  have  been  wholly  deserted,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  enjoyed,  from  the  43d  of  Edw.  HI. 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was 
disfranrhlsea,  the  important  privilege  of  sending  3 m.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  It  Is  now  included  In  the  bor.  of  Rve.  Of 
its  three  churches,  only  a portion  of  that  of  St.  Thomae 
DOW  remains.  It  has  several  old  monumetit*.  one  of 
wbirli  Is  said  by  Rickman  to  be  hardly  excriHlrtl  by  any 
in  the  kingdom  tor  beauty  of  compotUioo.  The  living,  n 
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mtorr  tn  pTirate  patroDagCt  ii  worth  mi.  a jtai.  The 
court-no\ifc  and  gaol  underneath  are  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture. About  a mile  N.K.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Wlnchelsea  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
An  Inconsiderable  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a fair 
on  the  14th  of  May,  for  cattle  and  pedlery.  {Bommd.  and 
Afim.  Reps.) 

WINCHESTER,  a city.  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  hund.  Buddies- 
gate,  on  the  Itchln,  here  crossed  by  a modem  stone 
bridge,  IV  m.  N.  by  K.  Southampton,  and  63  ra.  S.W. 
London;  lat.  61«>8'  40"  N.,  long.  1°  1ft'  86"  W.  The 
ancient  narl.  bor.  was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  did  not 
even  iuclude  the  whole  city  ; but  it  Is  now  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  modem  pari.  bor.  (identical  with  the  muni* 
cipal  bor.)  with  the  parent  bamlets  of  Winoal  and  St. 
Cross.  Hop.,  in  1831,  9.292. 

The  town,  standlug  on  the  dpclirity  of  a bill  gentlv 
rising  from  the  river.  Is  regularly  laid  out,  clean,  well 
paved,  aud  lighted  with  gas.  In  its  centre  Is  the  High 
a spacious  thoroughfare,  running  from  E.  to  W., 
with  parallel  streets  on  either  side,  crossed  by  others  of 
nearly  an  equal  length.  Most  of  the  S.K.  part  of  the 
town,  but  without  the  limits  of  the  city-proper,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  cathedral  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices and  their  precincts.  The  houses  are  mustly  sub- 
suntlal,  and  well  built,  man?  of  them  being  in  an  antlaue 
style,  and  having  a venerable  appearance.  It  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  walls ; but  these  no  longer  exist ; 
.and  uf  four  ancient  gates  only  the  W.  now  remains. 

Of  the  public  edifices  the  cathedral  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  partly  from  its  vast  sixe  and  antiquity,  partly 
from  the  variety  of  Us  architecture,  and  partly  from  Us 
ancient  importance.  It  was  founded  In  1079  by  Bishop 
Waikelrn,  a relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  con- 
structen  the  crypts,  transepts,  and  tower ; the  work  was 
continued  umicr  succeeding  prelates,  and  was  nearly 
completed  hy  the  famoiu  Wnium  of  Wykeham,  between 
l37Uaiid  1400.  It  Is  of  a cruciform  snane,  with  a low 
tower  rising  from  the  centre ; and,  thoiign  rather  heavy, 
has  a grand  and  imposing  appearance.  Its  extreme 
length,  from  E.  to  W'.  is  64-1  feet;  length  of  the 
nave  from  the  W.  porch  to  the  iron  doors  at  tho  en- 
trance of  the  choir,  3&1  ft.  i lenj^h  of  the  choir,  136  ft. : 
breadth  of  the  cathedral,  ft7  ft-,  and  of  tho  choir,  40 
ft.  ; length  of  the  transept,  lft6  ft. : height  of  the  central 
tower.  I.S0ft.  (Miinrr.)  The  chararter  of  the  build- 
ing was  originally  pure  Norman,  and  the  transepts 
and  centre  tower,  built  by  Bishop  Walkelm,  are 
mirablc  specimens  of  that  style.  The  W.  front,  In  the 
decorated  Cluthic,  built  by  William  of  Wykeham,  Is  sin- 
gularly beautiful : it  has  a large  and  two  smaller  door- 
ways. and  a magnificent  window,  with  two  slender  lantern 
turrets.  The  Norman  parts  of  the  building  are  bold, 
simple,  and  well  rxecutra  ; the  tower  massive  and  finely 
ornamented.  The  groining  U varied  In  different  parts 
of  the  church,  and  that  of  the  nave  Is  remarkable  for  Us 
intricacy  and  richness.  In  Its  smaller  structures,  screens, 
monumental  chapels,  and  stall-work,  this  catnedral  Is 
very  rich.  7^c  altar-piece  is  of  late  Perpendicular ; and 
over  U is  a painting,  by  West,  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Lasarus."  (Iturkvum,  174.) 

The  etmo-ifaril,  on  entering  the  cathedra]  by  the 
W.  door.  Is  grand  and  Imposing:  the  vast  sise  of 
the  building;  the  loftiness  and  long  fine  of  Its  vaulted  roof; 
the  lancet  pointed  windows  shedding  on  the  diflbrent  ob- 
jects a “dim  religious  light;"  the  lines  of  clustered 
pillars  and  branching  aisfes ; the  numerous  cbootrles 
and  monuments  of  eminent  men ; and  the  silence  that 
prevails  within  Its  walls;  conspire  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a deep  sense  of  awe  and  sublimity.  In  the  middle 
of  the  presbytery,  between  the  choir  and  the  altar,  is 
acoffin  tomb  said  Co  inclose  the  retnainsof  W'illlam  Ruf^, 
killed  while  hmitlim  In  Che  New  Forest,  and  buried  here 
In  1100.  Several  Saxon  monarchs  are  also  Interred  In 
this  cathedral.  Among  the  episcopal  monuments,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  William  of  Wykeham 
and  W^niletc,  two  of  the  most  Illustrious  prelates  of 
whom  England  has  to  boast.  The  first,  who  was  bishop 
of  this  see  from  1366  till  his  death  In  1404,  betides  com- 
pleting the  catbedrsJ,  founded  and  endowed  a college,  or 
school,  in  the  city,  the  scholars  educated  in  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  sent  to  finish  their  university  education 
In  New  College,  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which 
Wykeham  was  also  the  munificent  founder.  Wayn- 
flete,  who  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  1447  to  1486, 
founded  Ma^alen  college,  Oxford,  oneof  the  wealthiest 
foundations  Tn  that  university.  Here  also  are  monuments 
In  honour  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Hoadley,  and  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  the  prince  of  anglers. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  yaluabfe  In  the  kingdonv.  Its  nett  revenue  having 
amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1831,  to  1 1,1.111.  a year : but.  In  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ComroUaloners  of  Ecclesiastical  In- 
quiry, Us  revenue  will  be  reduced  oo  tbe  decease  of  the 
present  incumbent. 


Tbe  diocese  locludea  884  pars.,  comprising,  together 
with  Hants,  tbe  greater  part  of  Surrey  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  cathedral  establishment  consists  of  a dean, 
12  canons,  and  8 minor  canons,  who  enjoy  amongst  them 
a gross  annual  income  of  about  12,001V.  a year.  W'tn- 
chester  is  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  90 
churches  and  chapels  ; but  of  these  many  were  attached 
to  monasteries  and  <Hher  religious  estsblisbments  de- 
stroyed at  the  Reformation.  There  are  still,  however,  as 
manjras9churcbesinthecltyand  suburbs.  Ofthesethe 
small  church  of  St  Lawrence,  scarcely  visible  for  the 
buildings  by  which  It  is  surrounded,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mother  church  of  the  city,  and  the  bishop  takes  posses. 
sioD  of  the  diocese  by  making  asolemn  entry  into  It.  St. 
Maurice,  tbe  pr1nci|Ml  parocnlal  church,  was  pulled  down 
In  1840,  and  an  elegant  and  commodious  structure  has 
been  erected  ou  the  site  of  the  ancient  edifice,  which  had 
become  Inconvenient  and  ruinous ; the  expense  of  Its  con- 
struction was  defrayed  by  subscfiptlon.  Among  the  other 
churches  are  St.  Swithun’s,  built  over  a postern  gate: 
St.  Michael’s,  a handsome  modern  edifice  in  the  Pinniea 
style,  Ac.  The  livings,  except  SC.  Bartbolomew-Hyde, 
a vicarage,  and  St.  Jonn’s,  a pWpet.  curacy,  are  all  recto- 
ries, and  are  In  tbe  patronage  either  of  the  Crown  or  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  its  established  churches,  dissent  is  here  pretty  preva- 
lent ; and  tbe  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and 
Rom.  Catbs.,  have  all  places  of  worship.  'I'ne  chapel 
of  tbe  Utter,  a handsome  edifice  in  the  rolnted  style  of 
architecture,  was  constructed  in  1792. 

The  college,  or  school,  founded,  as  already  stated,  by 
W’illiam  of  Wykeham,  and  complete  in  1393.  stands  upon 
the  site  of  a mure  ancient  scholastic  establtsbnient.  Its 
buildings  enclose  two  Urge  quadrangular  courts,  entered 
by  spacious  gateways ; and  besides  apartmenU  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  warden,  scholars,  Ac.,  it  has  a 
noble  hall  and  chapel.  The  whole  structure  is  richly 
ornamented  with  pinnacles,  buttresses,  statues.  Ac.  ft 
is  principally  lu  the  Perpendicular  style.  Over  the  door 
of  the  scKool,  a noble  hall  constructed,  In  1687,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  geutlemen  educated  in  tbe  colk-n.  Is  a fine 
bronxe  statue  of  the  founder,  by  Cibber,  the  sculptor, 
father  of  the  hero  of  the  " DuncUd."  A building  contl- 
pious  to  the  college  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
boys  attending  the  school,  but  not  on  tbe  foundation, 
where  they  are  placed  under  the  special  Inspection  of  the 
head-master.  The  building  formerly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose being  found  to  be  inconvenient  was  pulled  down, 
os  well  as  the  hmise  of  the  head-master.  In  1839,  and  a 
new  and  splendid  edifice  has  since  been  erected  in  tbeir 
stead,  at  an  expense  of  about  23,0001, defrayed  by  sub- 
scrimlort 

Ijiis  magnificent  Institution  Is  tbe  roost  ancient  of 
the  existing  public  schools  of  England,  and  formed  the 
model  for  those  of  Eton,  W'estmlnster,  Ac.  The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  a warden,  a schoolmaster  and 
usher.  10  fellows,  3 chaplains,  8 clerks,  16  choristers,  and 
70  scholars ; but  there  are  In  general  about  200  Pots  in  the 
school,  Including  those  not  on  the  foundation.  Boys  on 
the  foundation  are  provided  with  board  and  louglng 
within  the  walls  of  tbe  college;  the  only  payments  to 
which  they  are  subject,  exclusive  oftraveul^  expenses, 
amounting  to  about  2(V.  a year.  Boys  not  on  the  foun. 
dation  lodge,  as  alrea<iy  stated,  in  an  adjoining  pile  of 
bulldlnn,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head-master, 
and  subject  to  c«)llege  discipline.  Scholars  are  sent,  as 
vacancies  occur,  from  this  school  to  NewCollege,  Oxford. 
{Sre  Uxroan.)  Among  the  distinguished  Individuals 
educated  in  thU  tebuol  may  be  specioed  Bishop  Lowth, 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Otway,  tbe  tra- 
gedian, Young,  author  of  " Night  Thoughts,’*  Collins, 
the  two  Wartoni,  Ac. 

Among  the  public  buildings  In  the  High  Street  is  St. 
John’s  House,  an  ancient  structure,  formeHy  the  property 
ofthe  knights  templars,  and  an  hospital,  llie  great  rooim 
In  thUbuildiog,62  feet  in  lenph  and  finely  proporiioned, 
was  fitted  up,  m Us  present  elegant  style,  by  Geo.  Brydges, 
Esq.,  a connection  of  tbe  Chandos  l^ily,  and  a liberal 
benefactor  of  this  city,  of  which  he  was  long  a parlUment- 
ut  representative.  It  has  a fine  whole  fongth  portrait 
or  Charles  11.,  by  Lely.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
neat  edifices  occupied  by  6 poor  widows,  who,  exclusive 
of  their  lodging,  receive  a weekly  allowance  of  IQi.,  and 
other  advantages.  In  1833,  an  Important  addition  was 
made  to  this  charity,  by  the  erection  nf  a building,  in  tbe 
Kllxabetban  style  of  architecture,  with  a spacious  qua- 
drangle. Intended  to  servo  as  an  asylum  for  12  aged  fe- 
males and  6 old  men.  Christ’s  Hospital,  founded  In 
15rt6,  supports  6old  men, 3 boys, anda  woman.  Analmt- 
house,  founded  by  Bishop  Morley  la  1672,  supports  10 
clcrgyrDcn’s  widows.  Here,  also,  are  charity-schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  a national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  a mechanics’  institute. 

Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  specified  the  cross 
In  the  High  Street,  a fine  structure  nf  tne  age  of  Henry 
VI.  in  the  later  Pointed  style,  above  40  11.  In  height. 
Tho  gulld.ball,  rebuilt  in  1713,  has  lu  front  a statue  of 
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QuemAnne.  The  orifclnal  Winch«wt«r  baahel  of  King 
lUJgnr,  and  oiher  aucUAit  Mandardi  of  length  and  capa^ 
city,  furinerlj  preaenred  in  thU  building,  have  been  re- 
muTed  to  an  apartment  over  the  W.  gate  of  the  city.  A 
bridewell  and  houM  of  correction  haa  been  erected  on 
the  aite  of  a maimiftceot  monaaterjr.  In  wbicb  the  remafna 
of  the  great  Alfred  are  aaid  to  have  been  Interred.  On 
the  N.  aide  of  the  city  la  the  oo.  gaol.  The  co.  boapital, 
tn  I'arcbment-atreet,  la  a fine  atructure,  which  haa  re- 
cently been  conaideirably  enlarged : a new  oom-eachann 
was  erected  In  1834.  Beyond  the  W.  gate  la  an  obeliaa, 
erected  In  1769,  to  commemorate  a dreadhil  visitation  of 
the  plague  to  which  the  rltv  was  subjected  in  1609.  The 
places  of  amiuement  iocluoe  a theatre,  aaacmbly-roo(ns> 
Ac. ; races  take  place  In  July,  about  4 m.  ffom  the  dty. 
It  haa  also  a public-library  and  reading. rooms,  and  a 
aavingi  bank. 

Winchester  haa  no  manufactures,  but  a very  consider- 
able retail  trade,  and  all  the  public  business  for  the  co.  la 
transacted  within  Its  limits.  “ U may  be  considered, 
without  hesitation,  as  gradually  increasing  tn  houses, 
population,  and  weidth.  A iarn  caient  of  the  surround- 
ing district  belongs  to  ecclesiastiral  and  other  corpo- 
rate bodies,  which,  not  being  empowered  to  grant  long 
k^Ases,  give  no  encouragement  to  building ; but  wherever 
land  held  In  fee-simple,  or  freehold  land,  can  be  procured. 
It  was  obvious,  from  our  own  InspectioD,  that  bouses  cal- 
culated for  the  habitatioDa  of  the  industrious  classes 
were  augmenting."  {FarL  Boimd.  Htyi.)  The  atsite 
cimrts  for  the  co.  are  held  and  other  public  business  tran- 
aactMl  in  what  was  once  tbe  chapel  of  the  castle,  built  hj 
the  Conqueror.  ( See  pott. ) At  the  B.  (*nd  of  the  halt  is 
suspended  a large  round  wooden  table,  18  feet  in  diameter, 
po|>ularly  railed  " Arthur's  Hound  Table,"  but  which  is. 
no  doubt,  of  a much  lets  remote  antiquity.  It  was  painted 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  circumstance  of  Iti  being  the  eap.oftheeo.  makea 
Winchester  the  residence  of  a great  number  of  gentlemen 
couiiocted  with  the  law  \ and  bring  alao  the  residence  of 
a numlNtr  of  superior  clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  at- 
irMcted  to  the  city  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
faculties  for  education  and  amusement,  the  soeietv  is  very 
superior.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  places  in  EngUnd 
that  seem  so  well  fitted  for  the  residence  of  people  of 
slender  fortune.  Being  within  a veij  short  distance  of  the 
Southampton  railway,  the  access  to  London  on  the  one 
hand,  ana  to  the  S.  coast  on  tbe  other.  Is  as  easy  and  es- 
pediituus  as  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Winchester  was  first  Incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  I'nder  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided 
into  3 wards,  and  is  mvemed  by  a mayor,  ft  other  aider- 
men.  and  18  couDcilmrs.  It  haa  a recorder,  who  holds 
courts,  and  a commission  of  the  peace.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  twice  a week,  and  alto  quarter-sessions.  Corp. 
rev.,  in  IMO.  %VtbL  Winchester  has  sent  1 mems.  to  the 
II.  C.  since  tbe  23d  of  Edward  1.  Previously  to  the 
Keform  Art.  tbe  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  who  had  power  to  augment 
llii’ir  number,  lle^itered  electors.  In  1889-40,  618. 

lliis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  aDcient  of  the  Eng- 
lish towns.  Under  tbe  Homans  H was  a place  of  con- 
sidrrsble  importance,  and  it  subsequently  becmine  the 
capital  of  the  West  Saxons.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  a castle  here,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
the  city,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  incurfions  <m 
the  Danes,  but  really,  perhaps,  hi  the  view  of  overawing 
the  inhabs.  From  this  period,  however,  London  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingtlom,  and  Winchester  gradually 
declined  in  Importance.  But  Us  castle  wai  repeatedly 
occupied  by  the  Korman  monarchs ; Henry  III.,  hence 
called  Heurv  of  Winchester,  was  boim  here  In  1907,  and 
Various  parliaments  were  held  In  the  city  In  the  I4lb  and 
IMh  centuries.  Here,  also,  In  Iftft3,  Henrv  VIII.  enter, 
talned  bis  illustrious  guest,  tbe  emperor  Charles  V ; and 
here  the  marriage  of  klarr.  daughter  of  Henry,  with 
Philip  II.,  eldest  son  of  Charles,  was  solemnised  July 
2ft.,  IA.S4.  In  the  reimi  of  Charles  II.  It  again  became, 
though  for  a short  period  only,  a royal  residence.  Charles, 
Indeed,  was  so  much  attached  to  Wincliestrr,  (hat  In  1683 
he  employed  the  famous  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
to  erect  a new  and  magnificent  palai-e  on  tbe  site  of  tbe 
old  castle.  The  death  of  the  king  put  a stop  to  the  pro- 
gn-ss  of  the  building,  before  it  was  Anlthea ; and,  after 
various  mutations,  it  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

About  1 m.  S.  f^m  the  city  is  the  ancient  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  founded  in  1182  by  Henry  of  Blois.  Idshop  of 
Wiitchester,  and  brother  to  King  .Stephen.  The  present 
establishment,  which  approaches  nearer  to  a monastery 
than  any  other  in  P.ngland,  consists  of  a mailer,  a chafA 
tain,  a steward,  and  12  resident  brethren.  The  build- 
ings once  composed  two  courts:  but  they  luve  been 
partly  pulled  down.  The  chapel.  In  the  interior  court. 
Is  built  in  the  cathedral  form,  with  a nave  and  transepts, 
and  a low,  massive  tower  at  their  Inlersection,  ami  af- 
fords a fine  spertmen  of  the  transliion  of  (he  Korman 
iiilo  the  Early  English  stylo  of  arrlHun'turc.  The  en- 
trance gateway  has  a hnmlMime  tu«er,  wiUi  a itatue  of 
the  founder,  cardinal  Beaufort. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

No  traces  now  reroirin  of  tbe  monastery  previnutl* 
referred  to  as  containing  the  remalos  of  the  great  Alfred, 
rebuilt  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  tbe  revenues  of  which 
amounted  at  the  diseolution  to  8^.  a year.  Neither  are 
there  any  remains  of  a university  founded  io  tbe  reign  of 
Alfred,  and  other  similar  estabUshments. 

About  4 m.  E.  by  N.  from  Winchester  is  Avlngton,  a 
fine  seat  belonging  to  tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham.  {Fart, 

' RfporU I Camdtn'M  Britannia,  Gibson's  ed.,  L 138., 
Ac.  t Omide  to  tJt€  Citif  ttf  H’mekesUr  j and  FrinaU  /a. 
/«»rmariba.) 

WINDSOR,  a town,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  par.  and 
royal  residence  of  England  co.  Berks,  hund.  RIppletmere 
on  the  Thames,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  I.ondon.  PrerWsly  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  nart.  Mr.  was  Eiearlr  co.extenstve 
with  the  par. ; the  modem  narl.and  mun.  bor.  comprises 
about  half  the  par.,  with  tne  lower  ward  of  the  castle, 
and  a small  portion  of  the  adjacent  par.  of  Clewer  ; 
baring  an  area  of  about  4,ft00aeres,  witn,  In  1831,  a pop. 
of  7,071.*  The  tosm,  piulij  situated  on  low  ground, 
along  the  rfrer,  and  partly  on  the  declirltr  of  the  ridge 
occupied  by  tbe  castle,  the  W.  end  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  its  buildings,  consists  of  six  principal  and  several 
•mailer  streets,  and  is  well  pared,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
It  communicates  with  E^on.  on  the  oppoirtte  bank  of  the 
Thames,  by  a handsome  Iron  bridge  of  3 arches,  raised 
oo  granite  piers.  Of  late  years,  many  buildings  of  a 
nporior  kind  hare  been  erected  in  the  W.  |uirt  of  tbe 
town,  in  that  portion  of  Clewer  par.  tnclixlvd  tn  tho 
modem  pari.  bor.  The  par.  churen  is  a handsome  new 
Gothic  structure:  the  living,  a vicarage  worth  4U0f.  a 
year,  is  to  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  guildhall,  a neat 
edifice  support^  on  columns  and  arches  of  Portland 
stone,  occupies  a conspicuous  site  in  tbe  High  Street. 
Oo  its  N . side  is  a statue  of  Queen  Anne,  ami  on  Its  8. 
one  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  : in  tlie  Interior  are 
numerous  portraits  of  royal  and  other  distlnpuiihed 
persons.  The  cavalry  ana  infantry  barracks,  the  new 
royal  stables,  a neat  theatre  built  in  181. ft,  and  sererNl 
dissenting  chapels,  are  among  the  other  nriiu'ipal  build- 
ings. The  charity  school,  founded  In  IrUft,  had  at  the 
date  of  the  late  enquiry  an  Income  of  1G7/.  a year,  and 
was  attended  by  So  children : it  has,  also,  a ladies’ 
charity  school  for  girls,  nationu  and  Sunday  tchnoU.  Ar. 
George  III.  establlshetl  an  hospital  for  Invalid  sohlivrslu 
17H4;  a lying-in  charity  was  founded  in  1801,  and  tbe 
royal  general  dispensary  in  1818,  and  there  are  numerous 
minor  charities  naviiig  an  aggregate  hteome  of  alwut 
80n/.  a year.  Windsor  was  first  chartered  in  I27C.  by 
Edwaru  I.,  In  the  30th  of  whose  rHgo  it  began  to  send 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  though  returns  have  been  regu- 
larly made  only  since  the  2ftui  Henry  VI.  The  right  uf 
voting  was  formerly  In  householders  paying  scot  anti  lot, 
who  had  resided  for  6 months  wKhto  the  bor.  lender 
the  Boundary  Act  the  alteralluns  previously  alluded  t<« 
were  made  tn  the  limits  of  the  bor.  Reg.  eb'Clors,  in 
I8.T0-4O,  067.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  the  bor.  is 
divided  into  2 wards,  and  li  governed  by  a mayor.  5 
other  alderxncn,  and  IN  cotincilUn's.  It  has  a mmmistimi 
of  thepeace,  and  a court  for  the  recover  of  debts  uivder 
40s.  Corp.  revenue,  in  IMO,  KAU.  Windsor  has  no 
manufacture  of  im|)ortAncc  ; and  being  out  of  any  prin- 
cl|tal  line  of  road,  its  trade  is  merely  one  of  retail.  N-ing 
confined  to  the  supply  of  gouds  to  the  InhAbs.  and 
visiters.  It  has  numerotii  Inns  and  lodging  houses, 
though,  coosldering  the  resort  of  company  to  the  town, 
the  former  are  certainly  of  a very  inierlor  descrip- 
tion to  what  might  have  been  rxp^ed.  The  ale  of 
Windsor  enjoys  a considerable  r^utatlon,  and  is  sent 
to  lyondon  and  other  places,  'fhe  town  simpurts  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Markets,  Wednesdot'  aitd  SAturday, 
the  iMler  principally  fur  com.  Fain,  Easter  I'ltosday, 
July  S.  aivd  October  4.  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
wool.  i.  Bound,  and  Mun.  Corp.  Rrn. ; J*rtV. 

WIND.SOR  CASTI.E  Is  tne  principal  tsnuitry  seat 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of  the  must 
magnificent  royal  residences  In  Europe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  WilMain  1.  soon  alli-r  the  Con- 
quest. and  it  has  been  enlarged  or  embi-llish***!  hy 
tne  greater  number  of  his  suix^etiort,  particularly  by 
Edward  III.,  George  III.,  and  George  IV.  Under 
the  latter  It  was,  indeed,  in  great  Mrt  ndnillt.  and 
throughout  renovatcsl  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatrille,  and  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid  style.  Being  placwl 
on  the  summit  of  a lofty  eminence  rising  abruptly  uu 
the  8.  side  of  the  river,  it  commands  very  extensive 
views,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a most  conspicuous  and 
loler^lug  object  Irom  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 

* Run  sM  \tftndsdr  oelfw  m eknely  eonneeted  at  u ftens  tn  affect 
otw  loan,  U UiVM  at^lo  tea  any  good  gmand  gjeeirluilinK  the  former 
from  the  pari . tur.  T>lt  rsrla-Mat  «Ui  ■|meor  Uw  ntorr  rrnuitkal>l«, 
whan  it  St  bent*  la  vUnd  that  t)ia  Umiw  it  Uw  pari.  bar.  wrrr  m«tla 
U>  embrww  the  txrwrr  ant  of  the  CaMla,  mvopt.-d  tw  the  pnrw 
KnigtiSior  Wlndwir,  the  l>awt  and  Caitons  of  Ht.  l.mrae's  f-hapri, 
and  other  lUpriulmia  on  the  co«m.  Had  Utr  olijrcl  laett  to  rreaia 
an  iiHietwwdmi « -■natitwitcj  Etun  woaU  Ivtte  bran  lAcludrd  ta  ih^ 
pari,  bwt.,  and  atat;  part  af  iha  Castk  astlu^d. 
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U of  All  ot>long  form,  and  U dlrldad  Into  an  upptr,  a 
middle,  and  a lower  ward,  the  entire  area  cuioprUed 
within  lU  outer  wall  being  about  IS  arm. 

The  upper  or  B.  ward  cmuUti  ot  a quadrangle,  having 
on  the  N.  the  rtate  apartmeiiU  thowu  to  the  public; 
on  the  S.  the  aportmenU  appropriated  to  the  u»e  of 
Tltitert;  and  on  the  R.  the  ^vate  awtmeota  of  the 
•overelgn : on  the  W.  the  upper  ward  commuolcatea, 
br  the  Komian  aitd  St.  George'*  gateway*,  with  the 
middle  ward,  a narrow  lncio»ore  round  the  bate  of  the 
Round  tower,  which  crown*  the  *ummit  of  an  ariiticUl 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  ca*tlo.  The  lower  ward, 
which  U con«tderably  *maller  than  the  upper,  ha*  on 
lu  S.  aiul  W.  *idet  llie  bou*e*  of  the  military  knighu, 
a^  the  Sall*l>ur7,  Garter*  and  Bell  towar* ; and  on  the 
K.  St,  George'*  chapel,  and  WoUey'*  torobhouae,  bc> 
hind  w hich  are  other  building*  lnclo«iag  aeveral  •mailer 
ouadransle* : It  i«  entered  from  the  town  of  Wiiulaor  at 
the  comer  by  Henry  VIII.'*  gateway.  On  the 

N.  tide  of  the  Caatfo,  ouUldo  the  atate  apartment*  and 
middle  war^  1*  the  North  Terrace,  originally  con* 
*tn>rted  by  Queen  KlUabeth,  and  afterward*  eularged 
and  improved  by  Charle*  11.  I'hi*  noble  walk,  reating 
partly  on  precipitou*  ledge*  of  rock,  and  partly  on 
tnaaonry,  rue*  about  70  ft.  over  the  meadow*  at  it* 
baae,  and  i*  at  once  the  finest  terrace  of  It*  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  Castle. 
Oil  the  H.  side  of  the  Cwtle.  opposite  her  MajeUy's  pr|. 
vaU‘  apartment*,  are  the  sunk  or  royal  gardens,  cyra- 
pHklng  almut  S acres. 

Thu  principal  and  most  magnificent  entrance  to  the 
Castle  1*  on  the  .H.,  by  the  gateway  of  Geor^  IV.,  be- 
Iwreu  the  York  azid  Lancaster  towers.  The  York 
lower,  on  (he  right  hand,  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
rdificr;  t«ut  the  Lancaster  tower  is  wholly  new.  Its 
tuundaiiou  having  been  laid  on  the  ISth  of  August,  I8S4. 
The  lowers  are  symmetrical,  being  alwut  lOO  ft.  in 
height,  with  machiculated  battlements.  Immediately 
opiMisite  to  this  gateway  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
sute  apartments.  The  grand  staircase,  with  the  gu.ird. 
room  at  its  top,  1*.  perlius,  among  the  happiest  efforts 
of  Wyatvllle's  genius,  ghe  staircase  is  llglited  by  on 
octagonal  lantern  lUOft.  above  the  pavement,  and  has 
a niarblo  statue  of  George  IV'.  by  t.'hantrey.  In  the 
vestibule  Is  the  collection  of  paintings  by  ^^est.  repre- 
senting the  exuloits  of  Edward  III.;  and  In  the  guard 
chamber  are  tne  coats  of  moil  worn  by  John  king  of 
France,  and  David  king  of  Scotland,  while  prisoners  in 
the  castle,  with  busts  of  Marlborough.  Wellington,  and 
NeUoo,  the  latter  on  a pedestal  funned  of  a |a>rtioii  of 
one  uf  the  masts  of  the  Victory. 

The  decorations  of  the  king’s  drawing-room  are 
very  superb:  the  ceiling  is  palmed  In  comiurtments, 
representing  the  restoration  of  Charles  II..  the  la- 
iHiurs  of  tiercules,  and  other  subjects;  and  on  each 
side  the  room  are  numerous  puiulln^s  by  Rub<’ni.  aiKl 
the  arms  of  several  of  the  English  kings.  The  ceiling 
of  the  audience-chamber  has  an  allegorical  rquesent- 
aiinn  of  the  church  of  England ; and  in  the  same 
aiMirtment  are  West's  Imtallatinn  of  Knights  of  the 
(larter,  and  several  portraits.  The  bali  room,  Ufi  feet 
in  length,  3‘J  feet  in  wUlth,  31  do.  in  height,  is  finished  in 
the  gorgeous  style  of  Louis  XIV.  It  Is  hung  In  part 
with  Gouelio  ta^stry,  representing  the  story  of  Jason 
and  the  Gulden  Fleece,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  klarle  Antoinette.  St.  George's  Hall,  the 
banqueting  room  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  is  itOO  feet 
In  length,  with  an  arched  ceiling  dividi^  into  compart- 
ments arid  panels.  In  which  are  nearly  700  shields,  etn- 
blasuned  with  the  arms  of  the  knights  down  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  B.  end  Is  the  throne,  under  a rich  canopy  ; 
and  on  the  8.  side  of  the  hall  arc  the  portraits  of  the  du- 
ferent  sovercIgD*.  from  James  I.  to  George  IV.,  by  Van- 
dyck,  Lely.  Kneller,  I.awrcnce,  Ac.  The  Waterloo 
Chamber.  100  feet  In  length  by  4fi  in  width,  has  portraits, 
principally  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  most  of 
the  sovermgns,  warriors,  and  statesmen  who  took  a pro- 
udnent  part  in  the  contest  with  France  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  other  state  apartments  do  not 
require  any  particular  notice:  they  have  the  inconve- 
nience of  all  entering  frum  each  other,  so  that  to  get  to 
the  last  in  the  range  all  the  others  must  be  gone  through. 

The  entrance  to  her  Majesty's  private  afiartments  is  at 
the  S.K.  comer  of  the  upper  ward,  through  a handstHne 
hall,  from  which  a double  staircase  lead*  to  a magnlfircnt 
corridor  500  feet  In  length.  The  private  apartments  con- 
sist of  a dining-room.  So  feet  in  length  by  37  In  width  ; a 
drawing-room,  G6  feet  In  length  by  M in  width  ; a smaller 
drawine-rootn,  40  feet  in  IniMh  by  33  In  width  ; library, 
M)  feet  In  length  by  40  in  width;  with  bed-rooms,  dress- 
tng-rooms,  boudoirs,  Ac.  These  rooms  are,  a*  might  be 
expected,  roost  sumptuously  fomished.  Ttie  apartments 
for  servant*  occupy  the  lower  and  higher  storie*  of  the 
palace. 

The  round  tower  was  otigiiully  built  by  tlie  crlebratctl 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  architect  employed  hy  Edward 
III.  It  stands  on  aa  artUlcial  mound,  and  U approached 


by  a covered  flight  of  100  step*.  From  a court  In  the  in- 
terior. another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  battlcmmu 
whence,  In  a clear  day.  portions  may  be  seen  of  no  fewer 
than  13  cos.  This  tower,  which  has  betm  much  miMiern- 
Ised.  Is  33  feet  higher  than  formerly,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a turret  3U  feet  in  height,  whence  the  royal  standard  is 
displayed:  it  Is  the  residence  of  the  goventur  of  the 
Castle.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  is  a brume  equestrian 
■tatoe  of  Charles  II.,  erected  by  one  of  his  page*. 

The  great  object  of  intere*t  in  the  lower  ward  Is  ,St. 
George'*  Chapel.  *’  ThU  1*  oneof  Uto  flna*t  perpendicular 
buildings  In  the  kingdom : it  is  regtilar  in  its  plan,  and 
nearly  all  in  one  style.  It  Is  a cross  church,  with  the 
transepts  ending  in  octagonal  pro^ctions  which  have  x 
heighu  of  winoows.  At  each  end  of  the  aisles  are  also 
small  octagonal  projections  sideways  ; oil  these  are  sepa- 
rated by  screens,  and  form  monumental  chapel*.  In  the 
B.  wall  of  the  chapel  1*  a doorway  of  early  E.ngllsh  date ; 
and  perbap*  other  portion*  of  a (uste  prior  to  the  present 
chapel  may  remain ; but  the  whole  uf  the  chapel  is  a 
specimen  uf  the  Mrprndicular  style  in  its  advanced,  but 
not  latest,  period.  The  roof  of  the  nave  Is  painted  with 
armorial  buarings,  and  the  whole  highly  mrk'biHl,  so 
that  it  DOW  presents  one  of  the  best  examples  uf  the 
cap^lity  of  F.ngUsh  architecture  for  the  reception  of 
splendid  colouring  and  glUliog."  (Rickman't  Gotkic 
ArtMit.,  134.) 

The  ioierior  Is  divided  by  (be  screen  and  organ  g.vU 
lery  into  two  parts,  the  body  of  the  chapel  and  the  rbuir. 
The  W.  end  of  ibu  former  is  wholly  occupied  by  an  enor- 
mous window,  fitted  with  painted  glass,  which,  however, 
is  deficient  in  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colouring.  The 
flttiugs  of  the  choir  arc  mostly  modern,  fit.  (icorge's 
Chapel  was  built  between  1474  and  I.M6,  ebU-Ry  uiid>-r 
the  direction  uf  Ueauchamp,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ami 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  minister  of  Hen.  VII.  it  has  served 
os  the  burial  place  of  Hen.  VI.  (removed  hither  by 
Rich.  III.  from  Chertsey),  E^dw.  iV.  and  his  queen, 
Ucn.  Vlll.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  Charles  I,  It  has  a 
few  old  monumenu,  lucluding  that  of  Eldw.  IV.,  of 
hammered  steel.  Here  also  is  a roonuroent  in  honour  of 
the  late  Princess  Charlotte  ; but  it  is  genernity  admitted 
to  bo  in  bad  taste,  stilf,  and  unnatural.  Adjoining  the 
chapel  on  the  E.  U Wulsey's  tomb-house,  buiU  by  Hen. 
VII.,  but  which  afterwards  came  into  tlie  poss4>ssion  of 
the  Cardirud.  James  II.  fitted  it  up  a*  a Bum.Coth. 
chaprl.  It  remained  unoccupied  from  this  *ra  down  to 
that  of  George  III.,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  and  a vault 
beneath  it  fitted  up  as  a mausoleum  for  the  royal  family  ; 
and  in  it  are  now  deposited  the  twdies  of  Geo.  111.  and 
his  queen.  Geo.  IV..  Will.  IV.,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Kent,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Princess  Augusta.  Ac. 

But  despite  its  magnificence,  we  confess  that  Windsor 
Castle  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  deficient  in  many 
things  that  one  should  expect  to  meet  with  in  an  ancient 
and  favourite  seat  of  the  xings  of  England.  Except  the 
associations  connected  with  the  builUiag,  and  the  name* 
of  some  of  its  towers  and  apartmenls,  it  has  but  littln 
to  cuouect  it  with  the  nation,  or  to  n It  an  nbjort  of 
Interest.  In  Its  interior,  every  thing  has  been  sacrificed 
to  gratify  the  taste  uf  Geo.  IV.  for  ostentation  and  vul- 
gar finery.  Not  a single  apartment  has  been  allowed  to 
continue  In  its  ancient  ftate,  to  carry  us  back  to  tha 
days  of  the  Edwards,  the  llenrys,  Klitabcth,  or  even  the 
Stuart*.  Every  thing  that  wa*  venerable  for  Its  anti- 
quity, or  intrrmting  from  tu  history  or  associations,  has 
been  demolished  or  changed ; so  that  one  might  sup- 
pose it  had  been  wholly  constructed  mlthin  the  lost  30 
years.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  fiiiiogs-up  and 
embellishment  of  the  apartments  to  atone  for  the  de- 
struction or  metamorphosis  of  all  (hat  was  old  and  inter- 
esting In  the  building.  It  has  nothing  to  mark  it  out  a* 
the  ^osen  seat  of  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire.  Excepting  the  busts  of  Marlborough, 
Wellington,  and  Nelson,  there  i*  hardly,  in  the  state- 
apartmeiits.  any  memorial  of  any  one  of  the  many 
great  men  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to  increasa 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  British  nation.  We  look 
in  vain  for  either  busts  or  portraits  of  Sbaks^are, 
Bacon,  Milton.  Newton,  Locke,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 
Much  a*  the  English  nation  owes  to  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright, Windsor  Castle  has  no  monument  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
our  great  parliamentarv  leaders,  and  even  of  the  men 
who  brought  about  the  devolution,  and  placed  the  Hano- 
verian family  on  the  throne.  'I  he  library  i*  wretchedly 
deficient  In  books  connected  with  the  history  and  state  ctf 
the  country  and  its  colonies  ; and.  vast  as  is  the  boUdlng, 
it  lias  neitner  a theatre  nor  an  opera-house.  One.  m 
fact,  might  suppose  that  it  bad  been  fitted  up  for  the  rrsl- 
denc9  of  tome  opulent  upholsterer ; and  exc^t  In  ita  fine 
sUuAtlon,  site,  and  external  appearance,  It  w but  Uttia 
appnipriate  to  or  worthy  of  it*  destination. 

The  Little  Park  is  a flue  expanse  of  lawn  comprising 
nearly  300  arret  round  the  K.  and  N.  sides  of  the  t'asilr. 
In  it  Is  the  tree  usually  suppoaed  to  lie  identical  wHh  the 
Herne's  Oak  of  Shaktpeare.  Windsor  Great  l*ark  com- 
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prU«t  About  S.KOOarm  on  the  8.  tide  of  the  cMtlc,  bctnf 
wHI  wooded.  «nd  exhibiting  ■ great  variety  of  groand. 
Here  if  the  long  walk,  a noble  avenue,  nearly  8 m.  In 
length,  extending  In  a flralght  line  from  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  Caatie  to  the  top  of  ahill.  on  whkh  a cuUof- 
aal  hronxe  e(|iiettrUn  ftatue  of  Geo.  lll..by  Westtnacott. 
haa  been  erected.  On  the  S.  aide  of  thia  hill  it  Virginia 
Water,  an  artiAHal  lake,  with  a flahlog  temple  In  the  . 
ChifWMe  atyle.  WIndaor  foreat,  the  theme  of  Pope'a  fine  | 
poem,  la  a tract  L6  m.  In  drc-  laid  out  by  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  purpoaea  of  hunting,  and  kept  up  by  j 
the  aucceedlng  aoverelgna.  Latterly,  however.  It  has  j 
been  mnilly  encloaed.  Ila  llmila  embrace  one  market 
toam,  Wokingham,  and  numeroua  villam.  Old  W'ind- 
aor,  where  the  Saxon  monarcha  are  aald  to  hare  had  a 
reatdeoce,  la  on  the  Thamea,  about  i m.  S.  R.  W'indaor. 
(For  accounta  of  the  Caatie,  the  reader  may  eonauU  Jeue't 
Wiwitor  and  Eton  ; and  the  different  Gulde-booka.) 

W’lRKSWOKTII,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, hund.  of  fame  name,  co.  I>erby,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  lead  mining  diatrict,  13  m.  N.N.W.  Derby.  Area 
of  par..  14.640  arrea.  Pop.  of  dn.  In  1^31,  7.7M  ; of  the  ; 
town.  3,7*^.  The  latter.  In  a valley  nearly  emrlreled  by  \ 
hiltt,  conatata  principally  of  3 itrecta  formed  ^the  Inter-  { 
aertion  of  8 turnpike  ro.-wl»  at  right  anglea.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  a apacloui  cdlBcc  in  a mixed  atyle  of  archi.  j 
tecture.  conaliU  of  a nave  and  aide  aialea,  a H.  and  a 8.  ' 
tranaept,  a chancel,  and  a aqture  tower  aupported  on  4 
maaaive  pillari.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  164/.  a ' 
year,  ia  In  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  IJncoln.  There  are  \ 
cha(>ela  for  Baptiits,  Iiidependenta,  and  Wealeyana.  A 
free  grammar  idiool,  founded  and  endowed  In  1370  by 
Anthony  Gell.  Km.,  for  an  uclimitcd  number  of  acholara, 
has  an  income  nf  above  300/.  a year.  There  are  aeveral 
alm«houM*a,  and  the  fundi  for  general  chariUea  yield  an  I 
income  of  .nbnve  130/.  a rear.  The  moot  and  aeailooa  ! 
hall,  erected  In  1773,  ia  a nandsome  atone  building  wHh  ' 
ahambica  underneath.  The  lead  mine*  In  the  vicinity, 
though  DOW  comparativeir  neglected,  atlll  furnish  cm. 

Iilnvmmt  for  a eoiuiderabie  number  of  the  Inhaba.  In 
k3n,  there  were  3 cotton  miUa  at  work  in  the  par.,  em-  , 
|il<iying  613  han<la.  The  other  branches  of  iadustrv  con-  ' 
aiit  of  allk  weaving,  wool  combing,  and  the  making  of  i 
hati.  tape*,  and  Imiiery  The  cTrumford  canal  pasaea  ; 
about  1 1 m.  to  the  N.  of  the  town. croaatng  the  Derwent  Lr  , 
an  aqueduct  of  one  arch  HUfeet  in  span  ; and  the  lllgri  I 
Peak  railway  hat  also  its  terminus  a little  to  the  K.  of 
Wtrkawortb.  The  town  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
cunitabie  and  headborouth.  Petty  actflons  for  the 
hund.  are  held  vtec-kly,  and4  manorial  cotirts  every  year 
in  the  moot  hall.  In  which  all  iHiilness  relating  to  the 
minn  ia  decided.  The  manor  of  Wirksworth  forma  a 
part  of  the  duchr  of  Lancaster.  It  was  acautred  by  Sir 
ilichard  Arkwright,  the  great  founder  or  the  cotton 
manufacture,  who  died  at  Ills  house  at  Cromford  in  thia 
par.  in  1793,  and  ia  now  held  by  hia  aon.  lUchard  Ark- 
wright, Kaq.  MarkK  day.  Tuesday  ; fairs  4 times  a year 
fur  nnrned  cattle.  ( RfauiicM  of  A'ng/am/  and  H’altt,  art. 
Derby  i lUp.  on  A/t//s  and  Pactorie$  i Charitp  Aryw.,  * 

WIRTKMBRRG  (Germ.  WmrUmbnrg)  KIN'GDOM  : 
OK.  one  of  the  lecondary  states  of  the  German  Coufe-  > 
deration,  in  the  S.  part  of  wlilrh  U is  situated,  between  | 
Ut.  470  V and  49^  3.V  N..  and  long  H<>  ly  and  10®  KK  t\.  [ 
having  N..  W.,  and  S.W.  the  terriloir  of  Baden;  K.  | 
and  S.R..  Bavaria;  and  8.,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
the  Hohensollem  princlpalitlca.  which  last  it  nearly  en-  | 
closes.  Its  area,  pop.,  aulMlirUinns,  Ac.  are  gives  as 
follows,  in  the  dimomacM  de  Co/An,  for  1648. 
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Pkyiical  Geography,  Ifc.  — The  surface  la  to  great  part 
mountainous,  bdng  covered  by  ranges  of  the  Black  Fo- 
reat iSchiparTtwalde),  Huabian,  and  Raube  mountains. 
The  Oberhohenberg,  near  Delliiigen.  rlaet  to  about  3,278, 
and  the  Koiebla  to  8,100  ft.  above  the  sea  ; but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  various  ranges  are  leu  than  3.000  ft.  in  height. 
WIrtemberg  belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  tbe  Danube, 
and  partly  to  that  of  the  Rhine  ; brsidet  which  the  prin- 
cipal rlrera  are  the  Neckar.  with  ita  tributaries,  and  the 
lllcr.  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  Except  that  of  Cos- 
stance,  it  baa  no  lake  of  any  importance. 

The  climate  is  mild  in  the  sheltered  valleys  : at  Stutt- 
gard  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  la  about  Fahr. 
The  quamity  of  rain  that  falls  vanet.  in  different  places, 
from  30  to  46  inches  a year ; but  at  Stuttgard  is  about  i 
g3  *»  im-hea,  At  rrapecta  ita  productions,  the  country  i 
mar  be  divided  into  3 tones:  the  regi<in  of  the  vine,  I 
wiiit’b  rxteodi  to  about  i.UUO  ft.  above  the  ava ; that  of  i 


fruit  and  com,  to  3,000  ft. ; and  that  of  com  and  forests, 
comprising  all  above  the  latter  elevation. 

AgrienUmre  la  the  principal  occupation  of  the  mass  of 
the  pop.  The  arable  lands  have  b<^  estimated  to  com- 
prise aoout  8,440,000  morgen : vineyarda,  M.778  do. : gar- 
dens and  orchards,  lAO.rt.'iOda.;  pasture  lands,  73H.OOO  do. ; 
and  rureats  nearly  3,000.00ndo.  Spelt,  oats,  barley,  rye. and 
wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated;  and  a larger 
quantity  of  corn  ia  usually  produced  tiuui  is  required  for 
home  conaumpclon : in  1 im.  a turplin  of  140,000  Khe^lo 
was  exported.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  large  quantities ; 
and  Berghaus  has  estimated  the  annual  crop  at  3,000.000 
scbeSbls.  Pease,  beans,  tun^s,  hups,  and  tobac^,  are 
only  partially  cultivated.  The  wines  grown  on  the 
Neckar  are  tolerably  good  ; and  altogether  WIrtemberg 
produces  annually  about  153.000  etmeri  of  wine,  of  the 
astiraated  value  of  3.100.000  0. ; IhU  a great  deal  of  this 
Is  |m»«-n  at  a considerable  elevation  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  elsewhere,  and  Is  of  a thin  and 
indiflierent  quality.  Applet,  pe.nrs,  apricots,  and  other 
fruits  of  temperate  climates,  Including  even  flgs  and  me- 
lons, come  to  perfection,  and  small  quantities  of  vid<^ 
and  pern  marie.  The  forests  are  an  important 
source  oT  wealth.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  are  the  princi|Mil 
kinds  of  trees ; but  oaks,  beeches,  Ac.  are  also  numerous. 
The  timber  cut  in  the  Blark  Forest  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce upwards  of  400,onu  fi.  a year.  According  to  Ber- 
ghaut,  there  are  upwards  of  600,000  head  of  cattle, 
113.000  horses,  5H6.00U  sheep,  and  133,000  hogs  In  iho 
kingdom ; and  the  value  of  the  wool  produced  anmially 
may  be  about  1.7I3.0(I0  I).  {AUg.  Lander,  ^c..  tv.  2.M.) 
'I'here  are  numeyout  associations  for  improving  the 
different  branches  of  rural  industry;  and  government 
spends  considerable  sums  In  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. 

Salt  it  one  of  the  principal  mineral  products,  and  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000  centners  a year  are  obtained 
from  salt  springs  ; of  which  quantity,  about  230, noo  cent- 
ners are  consumed  in  the  country,  the  rest  iKing  ex- 
ported, principally  to  SwluerlancL  Coal  and  lignite  are 
found,  but  In  no  great  quanlitlet ; iron  ore.  slate,  build- 
ing and  mill  stone,  alabaster,  gypsum,  nitre,  and  potters' 
clay  are,  however,  more  or  less  abundant ; and  in  the 
Black  Forest  are  several  mineral  sprinp  f^ueuted  by 
visitors. 

Jdanpfacturet  of  linen  and  Bna^-woolsey  fabrics, 
hosiery,  and  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  in  most  of  the 
peasants'  houses  ; and  tu  some  places  to  such  an  extent, 
that.  In  the  little  Tillage  of  Laichingen.  there  are  40(k 
hand-looms,  which  annually  produce  4UU.OOO  ells  of  iloeii. 
The  maoufaciiire  of  wooden  clocks,  toys.  Ac  , exported 
to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  In  the  Black  Forest  and  other  parts.  Gottmi 
yam  is  spun,  and  cotton  cloth  woven  by  marhinerr.  in 
Stuttgard  and  Obendorf;  and  woollen  yam,  stockings, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes  are 
manufactured  in  tbe  principal  towns : and  there  are  also 
a good  many  dveing-houtes.  glue  factories,  breweries, 
dUtillcrlei,  Ac.  Tbe  principal  exports  consist,  however, 
of  cattle,  wool,  corn,  limber,  fnilt,  wine,  seeds,  hemp, 
iron,  salt,  pitch,  tar,  oil.  ai>d  other  raw  products,  which 
are  sent  uown  the  Neckar,  Rhine,  and  Danube.  The 
total  value  of  tbe  exports  and  imports  may  be  respec- 
tively estimated  at  ft-om  I.\n00,000  to  I6.0n0.0n0 II.  ayewr. 
WIrtemberg,  at  one  period,  propos^  with  Bavaria  to  Join 
Austria  in  a commercial  union,  for  the  .S.  of  (Germany, 
in  opposition  to  that  established  by  Prussia  in  the  N. ; 
but  the  proposal  being  rejected,  W Irtemberg,  like  Ba- 
varia ana  Baden,  is  now  a merabw  of  the  Prussian  Com- 
mercial League. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  gulden  or  Borios,  worth  about 
If.  6^.,  divided  into  15  Aa/xcis,  or  60  kreuizert  of  6 
keUer$  each.  l*he  ell,  about  8 ft.  English  ; tbe  morgna 
= nearly  3-3ds  acre  ; the  Mcke^i  b 7, •MS  cub.  In. 

The  (Soremmmt  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  1610.  The  parliament  consists  of  8 
chambers,  called  together  every  3 years,  or  oftener.  il 
necessary.  The  first  chamber  is  composed  of  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  the  royal  family,  the  mediatised 
princes,  aitd  the  heads  of  the  principal  noble  families  > 
the  second  chamber,  or  House  of  Uraresentatlves.  con- 
sists of  04  mems.,  including  13  of  the  inferior  nobiliiy.  6 
Protestant-superintrndents.  the  Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and 
other  dignitaries,  the  uiiiversity-cbancellor,  deputies  from 
the  towns  of  Stuttgard.  Tublnren,  Ludwigsborg,  Ellwan- 
gen.Ulm,  Heilbronii,and  Routiingen;  and  a representative 
irom  each  rural  district,  chosen  every  6 yeara.  klembert 
of  the  second  rliamber  must  be  SC  years  of  a^  The  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  5 ministers  m state,  who, 
with  a president,  form  the  privy  council.  Tbe  supreme 
judkiju  court  in  Stuttgard  Is  divided  into  rlvll.  crimi- 
nal, educatlofwi.  and  matrtraonlal  tribunals;  and  in  each 
of  tbe  circles,  districts,  and  communes  there  are  courts 
of  Justice.  The  reixiilng  house,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously  Protestant,  became  Rom.  Cath.  in  1772,  withmit, 
however.  4 he  change  having  any  material  Influence  over 
tbe  religious  persuasion  of  tbe  people.  Of  the  pop.,  in 
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1438,  1J1M.999  were  Lutherani;  419,990  Rom.  Catba. ; 
■ml  II. 966  Jews.  In  reapect  of  education,  Wirteroberg 
ranks  verjr  high.  In  1890,  It  was  vaiJmaU-d  that  1 in  7 of 
the  pop.  was  recelrbig  public  instruction  ; and,  accord* 
ing  to  Mrahaus,  everj  individual  in  the  kingdom  Is  able 
to  read  ana  write,  except  a few  in  that  part  of  the  countir 
railed  the  Suablan  Terraco,  where  the  Neckar  rises.  It 
has  a unUertUy  ( at  Tubingen ) a lyreiim,  and  grmnasiums, 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  with  ecclosiastU»l,  cltixens', 
and  otber  schools ; and  a primary  school  In  erery  Tillage. 
The  total  armed  force  consists  of  I9.5<:0  men,  including 
8 regiments  of  Infantry,  4 of  cavalry,  and  3 companies  of 
artlllerT,  with  train.  Ac.  The  public  revenue,at  an  average 
of  the  4 yean  ending  with  1841,  amounted  to  9,667,835 
Rhenish  florins  a year:  the  public  debt.  In  1830,  was 
94,034.17911. 

Hr.  Loudon,  who  travelled  over  most  part  of  Wlrtenu 
berg.  In  189N,  says,  From  what  1 have  seen  of  this 
country  (Wlrtembei^)  1 am  Inclined  to  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  highly  civilised  in  Europe.  1 am  convinced 
that  the  great  object  of  government  Is  more  perfectly 
attained  here,  than  even  In  Great  Ilritain  ; because,  with 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  individual  liberty,  there  are 
incomparably  fewer  crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  poverty 
and  misery.  Every  Individual  In  Wlriemberg  reads  and 
thinks,  and  to  satisfy  oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  he  has 
only  to  enter  Into  conversation  with  the  first  peasant  he 
meets:  and  observe  the  number  and  style  of  the  Jour* 
nail  that  arc  every  where  circulated  ; and  the  muUittide 
of  libraries  In  the  towns  and  villages.  I did  not  meet 
with  a single  beggar  in  Wirteinberg.  and  with  only  one  or 
two  In  Bavaria  and  Baden.  The  dress  of  the  innabs.  of 
Wlrtemberg,  as  well  as  those  of  a great  part  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden,  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a greater  degree  of 
comfort  tnnu  I had  ever  observed  In  any  other  country, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sweden  and  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.’'  (Lowdon’s  Letter  to  Count  Ltu~ 
tfjfrie.') 

HitUtry.  — Wlrtemberg  derives  its  name  from  a castle 
near  Stuttgard,  the  principal  seat  of  the  reigning  fa* 
rally.  It  was  formerly  a dukedom.  The  French  over* 
rail  the  country  In  17W : but  the  sovereign  has  ing  made 
his  peace  with  the  conquerors,  important  additions  were 
made  to  his  territories  in  ixcio ; and  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlits,  Napoleon  raised  the  duke  to  the  rank  of 
king.  Under  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Wlrtemberg  holds 
the  sixth  rank  in  the  German  Confederation,  with  4 
votes  In  the  full  diet  and  1 in  committee ; and  contrl* 
butes  13.965  men  to  the  confederated  army.  { lieryhans  j 
All^.  l.nndeTs  i^c.  ; SUin't  Handbttk  der  Geog.  } Diet. 
Geog.  : Mfmminger  i Ueockr.  von  tyurtemburg.) 

VVIsDRACH,  a mun.  bor,,  markeMown.  river*port, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  hand.  Wisbench, 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  close  to  the  border  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
Sene,  hero  crossed  hy  a fine  stone  bridge  of  one  arch, 

1 1 m.  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nene,  in  the  Wash,  and 
39  m.  N.  Cambridge.  The  old  bor.,  of  very  irregular 
shape,  was  co-extensive  with  the  par.  of  Sl  I\*tcr'i : the 
modern  bor.  is  much  more  comiwct,  and  of  less  extent,  i 
but  comprises  a suburb  of  Wfsbrach  called  New  Walso. 
ken,  on  the  R.  side  of  the  river,  excluded  from  the  old 
iKir.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  l,‘i<X)  acres,  with  a pop.,  in 
lH:ii,  of  8,100.  The  central  and  main  portion  of  the 
town  lies  in  an  angle  between  the  Nene  and  Wiibeach 
canal  *.  other  streets  extend  for  some  distance  N.  and  S, 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  along  the  canal,  by 
which  the  town  communicates  with  the  Ouse  in  a S.c. 
direction.  Most  part  of  the  houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
caiiul  belong  to  the  par.  of  Walsoken,  in  the  co.  of  Nor* 
folk : this  suburb  has  been  built  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  impears  to  be  still  extending.  The  inbabs. 
consist  chiefly  of  the  labouring  classes  employed  In  or 
connected  with  the  Interests  of  Wtsbeaich.  ( Aftiii.  Coryi. 
and  Bound.  Hept.)  'I'he  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  has,  of  late,  been  much  traproved : In  its  centre  Is  a 
handsome  crescent,  erected  In  1816  on  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  a castle  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
Most  parts  of  the  thoronghfares  are  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  par.  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a spacious  but 
lingular  edifice,  naving  two  naves  and  two  aisles.  It  ex* 
hlbiu  a mixture  of  the  Norman,  Decorated,  and  Perpen* 
dkrular  styles.  It  has  a fine  tower,  and  has  within  sere* 
rol  monuments  of  diitiogulshed  fAmllles.  but  Is  st  the 
same  time  much  eocuinbered  with  modem  galleries. 
The  living,  a vicarage,  to  which  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary’s 
Is  attached.  Is  one  of  the  must  valuable  in  this  part  of  tne 
country,  being  worth  1 .779/.  a rear ; it  is  In  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely.  A cbapel-of-ease  has  an  endowment 
yielding  30a/.  a year ; and  the  Baptists,  Frlemls.  Unita- 
rians, Independents,  ami  Wesleyaos  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  The  other  principal  buildings  In- 
clude a town. hall  and  custom-house,  comprised  In  one 
building  erected  in  1804 ; a corD-cxebatige.  assembly- 
rooms.  and  a theatre.  Here,  also,  are  some  good  libra- 
ries. and  literary  and  other  societies.  The  free  gram- 
m.ar  school,  of  audent  foundation,  affords  instruction  to 
90  boys,  and  has  twu  cxhibilioos  of  about  7iV.  a }cor  to 
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Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Among  the  other  educa- 
tioiuil  establishments,  are  two  charity-schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  Toluntary  contributions,  but  chiefly  by  be- 
quests ; one  for  boys  having  an  Income  of  above  'iSO/.  a 
ear,  and  one  for  girls,  of  above  2^.  a year,  lliere  are 
8 well-endowed  ^mshouscs,  and  the  fumls  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  schools,  almshouses, 
apprenticing  of  children.  loans,  and  the  general  relief  of 
the  poor,  arc  said  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charity  In- 
quiry to  have  amounted  to  above  1.I3U/.  a year. 

Wisbeach  has  no  staple  manufacture ; but  it  has  an 
iron  foundry,  several  yards  for  building  and  repairing 
veiscli  and  b^i.  rope-walks,  on  extensive  brewery,  and 
several  large  malting  establishments.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  considerable,  from  Its  being  the  emporium  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  com,  wool,  rape  seed,  and  otber  products 
the  fens  ; and  the  imports  of  coal,  timber,  groceries.  Ac. 

The  trade  of  the  port  has  been  largely  benefited  by 
the  great  Improvements  that  have  been  made,  underacts 
paii^  In  1897  and  1899.  in  the  course  of  the  Nene  fh>m 
\\'lsbeach  to  Its  outfall  In  the  Wash.  These  consisted 
principally  In  deepening  and  straightening  (he  bed  of  the 
river,  and  In  the  vaiiuge  and  emuankment  of  the  adja- 
cent fens.  This  important  work  cost  about  900.0(  0/.,  of 
which  30,000/.  wu  contributed  by  the  corporation  of 
W’lsbeach,  who  were  at  the  same  time  authorised  to  lei^ 
increased  (Kirt-dues  (now  3rf.  per  ton)  on  vessels  frequent- 
ing the  port.  The  latter  may  now  be  reached  by  a com- 
pvatlvelr  safe  and  speedy  navigation,  at  spring  tides, 
by  vctsels  of  120  tons  burden,  and,  at  other  times,  hr 
vessels  of  60  tons.  'Fhere  belonged  to  the  port.  In  1841, 
.56  vessels  of  SO  tons  and  upwards,  having  an  aggregate 
burden  of  5,200  tons.  I'he  grtMS  customs  duty  collected 
at  this  port,  in  1840,  amounted  to  8,591/.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  port,  wliich 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1833,  when  the  Nene  Outfall 
was  finished,  and  of  the  customi  duties,  shows  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  It  has  derived  from  that  improve- 
ment. 

**  The  town  Is  apparently  pmiperoni ; Its  trade  is  ex- 
tending, the  value  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
increase,  local  taxation  is  stationary,  and  labour  well 
paid.  The  fnhabt.  are  said  to  be  characterised  by  indus- 
try and  pnidence.  Education  among  them  is  general, 
and  few  serious  crimes  ore  comraltt^."  {Appendu  to 
jJunic.  Corp.  Heport.) 

Wisbeach  received  its  first  charter  of  Incorporatloo 
from  Kdw.  VI.,  others  being  granted  to  it  by  James  I. 
and  Charles  II.  Under  the  Miui.  Reform  Art,  It  Is  di- 
vided Into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  6 aldermen  and 
18  councillors.  The  corp.  revenue,  which  princlnally 
arises  from  harbour  dues,  exceeds  2.000/.  a )car.  \vis- 
beach  has  a commission  of  the  peace,  petty  sessions,  and 
■ court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts;  and 
assizes  are  held  here  annually.  The  ancient  castle  of 
WislM.'ach  was  long  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  Ely.  blit  i>o  traces  of  It  now  exist.  A cattle-market 
was  established  here  in  1810.  Wisbeach  has  frequently 
suffered  from  Inundations.  Market-day,  18aturday.  Fairs 
five  times  yearly,  chiefiy  fur  cattle,  horses,  hemp,  and 
Aax.  {Bari.  Kept.,  art.  BxDpoao  Level,  in  this  work, 
and  Private  Inptrtnalkm.) 

WISBY.  a town  of  the  island  of  Gottlaod.  which  see. 

W ISCONSIN  TERRITORY,  an  extensive  region  of 
K.  America,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  comprised 
between  the  40th  and  49th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
B7lh  and  95(h  of  W.  long.;  having  N.,  Upper  Canada; 
N.R.  and  B.,  Lake  Superior,  and  tne  State  and  Lake  of 
Michigan ; S.,  Illinois  and  Missouri ; and  W.,  the  great 
W.  or  Stoux  territory,  from  which  it  is  Sfqtarated  by  the 
Missouri  river.  Its  area  may  be  loosely  estimated  at 
about  200,000  so.  m.  Its  pop.,  according  to  the  census 
of  1840,  was  30.M5.  It  is  a lofty  table- land,  broken  br 
many  billy  ridges,  which,  however,  no  where  rise  murn 
above  the  general  level.  The  N.  part  of  this  region 
abounds  with  lakes,  giving  rise  to  streams  flowing  N. 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  W.  Into  the  great  takes  the  St. 
Laurence  Basin,  and  S.  to  the  Gulub  of  Mexico.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  several  of  its  coniioerabte  affluents,  as  the 
Chlp^way.  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  Ac.,  all  rise  in  this  ter- 
ritory ; as  is  the  case  with  the  Sc.  Louis  and  most  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  lakes  Superior  and  Michiaan, 
and  the  Red  River,  which  pours  Its  waters  into  the  Win- 
nipeg Lake.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  vast  region 
is  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
portion  of  the  B.  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi,  Wisconsin,  and  Foe  Rivers,  and  I.-ikn  Michigan, 
witn  a narrow  strip  about  50  m.  In  length  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mlssiss4»pl,  comprising  together  about  26.000 
m.,  Is  that  over  which  the  settlers  are  now  dispersed. 
Wlscontln  Includes  a part  of  the  lead  district  of  the 
U.  States,  conterminous  with  Illiouls. 

There  are  some  hogs,  wild  rice  swampi.and  cranberry 
marshes  In  the  S.R.  cos  , and  there  are  also  some  ■,-indy 
tracts ; but  a great  propori  ion  of  the  laud  In  this  i>art  »f  t ho 
torrtlory  is  of  good  quality,  fertile,  and  easy  of  cuUivatton. 
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BMweoQ  Rock  RW«rtt»d  Lak«  Michifan  the  lurfice  li  the  vMvert  of  the  town  sod  adjacent  dlitrlct  wcrv  )nw 
well  wooiled ; but  W.  of  the  former  the  Ut»d  U chleflj  coiporated  Into  a company.  But  the  trade  bat  long  been 
prairie,  and  there  it  a deArienej  of  timber.  Green  Bay  of  very  Inferior  I in  port  an  rr.  and  the  weavert'  corporation 
alTurdi  a good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river,  baa  hulen  into  dlauae.  Since  the  peace  etpccimir.  and 
and  here  have  tprung  up  the  thriving  vlllaget  of  Green  the  Introductfoo  of  machinery  into  the  butlneta,  blanket 
Bay,  and  Navartno.  Prairie  du  Chlen  la  a little  vUlam  weaving  haa  rapidly  declined  at  Witney,  and  moat  part 
about  h m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  W'iaconain.  On  the  of  the  fal^ca  now  aold  aa  Witney  blankeu  are,  in 
W'.  of  the  Miuiaaippt  the  aettlements  are  chiefly  in  the  faeC,  made  la  Glamorganablre,  and  elaewbere.  Some 
lead  district  in  the  N.,  and  on  the  Dcamolnee  In  the  S.  rou^  eoattnga,  tllttnga  for  barges  and  waggons,  and  ieli« 
The  whole  of  thli  tract  was  ceded  to  the  U.  States  In  Ing  for  paper*makera,  are,  however,  made  here ; and,  Iti 
1832,  and  is  fimiltarly  known  at  the  Black<Hawk  Pur-  liOt.  there  were  In  the  pariah  6 wootlen  uills,  em- 
rhaac.  It  conaiats  mostly  of  prairie,  but  aa  It  abounds  ploying  8M  hands.  {ilt/U  aitd  Faciotif$‘  Report,  Iff.'} 
with  fine  lakes  and  running  waters,  skirted  by  pretty  The  clove  manufacture  also  empluyt  a few  hands ; wool 
extenaive  woodlands,  and  as  there  are  scattered  patches  stapling  is  carried  on  to  soroe  extent,  and  the  town  baa 
of  forest  distributed  over  the  prairies,  there  U no  de*  considerable  trade  In  malt. 

ficianry  of  Umber,  for  building,  fuel,  and  fencing.  The  Witney  was  made  a pari.  bor.  in  the  timeofKdward  II., 
soil  It  almost  throughout  ri^  and  extremely  easy  of  bat  Its  pnvilege  was  withdrawn  on  the  pKltlon  of  the  lo- 
cultivation,  and  amniy  stored  with  lead,  iron,  ai>d  o>al.  habs.  in  the  succeeding  reign.  It  is  governed  by2  balhffk 
Dubuque,  cm  the  Mississippi,  has  10  or  11  smelting  (hr.  and  2 constables,  chosen  st  the  annual  court  leet  ( and  a 
nacce,  a white  lead  facto^,  Ac.  Steam>boats  run  up  court  baron,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is 
here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien  during  a great  part  of  the  opeoed  twice  a year.  Witn^  Is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
vear.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  Purchase,  the  principal  town  and  its  manor  is  stated  to  Mve  been  one  of  those  given 
II  Burlington.  {Enepe.  of  Grog.,  Amer.  edit  lii.  684.)  to  the  monastery  of  St  Swtthin,  Winchester,  In  the 
The  guv.  was  ornnlsed  in  HOtT  The  Legtslatlve  As*  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Market  day,  Thursday  ; 
scmbly  conslsu  ora  council  of  13 mems., elected  for  four  (kirs  5 times  a yenr,  for  cattle  and  cheese.  (Hemuuet  qf 
years,  and  a House  of  Representatives  of  26  mems.,  England,  %rX  Orjiird  •,  /.evtr’s  Topog.  Dtct.,de.) 
elected  for  two  years.  Their  pay  Is  2 dolls,  a day.  and  8 WITEPSK.  or  VITKBSK,  a govemm.  of  European 
do.  for  eveiT  20  m.  travelling  distance.  Wisconsin  is  at  Russia,  principally  between  the  Mtb  and  67th  degs.  of 
present  divided  into  22  counties.  Maillson  is  the  seat  of  N.  tat.,  and  the  inch  and  82d  of  R.  kmg. ; having  N.K. 
gov.,  but  Mllwanhle,  with  a pop.  of  1.712,  was  the  largest  the  gnv.  of  Pskof,  S.B.  Smolenskoaud  Moghllrf.  S.W. 
town  In  1840.  {Awter.  Almanaek,\%i^.)  Minsk  and  Courland,  and  N.W.  Riga.  Area,  I6.A00  sq.m. 

WISMAR,  a town  and  sea>port  of  N.  Germany.  In  Pop..  In  1838,717,700.  Surface  generally  level,  though 
Mecklenburg*Schweiia.  cap.  lordship  of  Its  own  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  livers  there  are  oomslonally  seme 
at  the  bottom  of  a dc^  bay  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stor  low  hills.  Rivers  and  small  lakes  are  nomerous : of  the 
with  the  sea.  18  m.  H.  by  E.  Schwerin  ; lat.  SIP  VFTf*  former,  which  ail  flow  towards  the  Baltic,  the  Dwina  Is 
N.,  long.  MOSS'  IV' K.  Pop.  11,000.  The  harbour,  theprlndpai.  Kotwithstandinf  the  soil  is  hut  of  medium 
which  is  very  extensive.  Is  commodious  and  safe,  lieing  fertAity.  and  agriculture  Is  in  a very  backward  state,  more 
nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands  of  Pod  and  W'allflsch.  com  Is  product  than  Is  required  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Close  to  the  town  there  is  from  8 to  X|  ft.  water ; in  the  the  hihabs.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  on  a large  scale. 
Inner  roads  there  Is  from  12  to  IS  ft.  and  In  the  outer  pease,  beans,  hops,  fruits,  Ac.  in  the  smaller  inrlosures. 
from  16  to  20  ft.  water.  The  toarn  Is  fortlfled,  and  has  6 The  forests  are  very  extensive,  121.C00  dcclatines  of 
churches,  3 hospitals,  several  schools.  Ac. ; with  manu-  forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  grass  lands  ar« 
factures  of  tobacco,  playing  cards,  sail-cloth,  and  other  also  extensive,  and  a good  many  horses  and  cattle  are 
fabrics,  breweries  and  distilleries.  Ship-building  is  reared,  though  of  inferior  breeds.  The  sheep  yield  only 
also  carried  oo  to  tome  extent ; and  Wltmar  is  second  coarse  wool : and  honey  Is,  also,  of  Inferior  quality, 
in  commercial  importance  to  no  toam  In  the  Grand  The  mineral  products  and  manufactures  are  InsiraU 
Duchy  but  Rostock.  The  articles  of  import  and  export  llcant ; the  last  being,  with  the  exception  of  a few  cloth 
are  the  same  as  at  Rostock  (which  see),  Mt  the  trade  of  factories,  lUroost  wholly  restricted  to  distilleries  and  tan- 
the  town  Is  more  limited.  It  appears  to  have  been  nerles.  The  trade  of  the  ^vernment  Is  faciliuted  by 
founded  In  1229,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Hanse  the  Dwina  and  Che  canal  of  wrcxlna : it  Is  principally  in 
towns.  It  has,  however,  generally  belonged  to  Mecklen*  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  principal  towns,  many 
burg  since  1648.  (Oief.  tikog.  and  Com.  2>fof.)  of  whom  are  Jews.  This  gov.  is  dlvkled  into  12  circles  ; 

WI8SRMKOUKO,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  ch.  towns,  Wltep»k,  the  cap  , Wieltx.  Dunaburg.  and 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Lauter,  on  Che  Bavarian  fron-  Polotsk.  In  1632  It  had  24  public  schools,  attended  by 
tier,  33  m.  K.  by  E.  Strasbourg.  Pop.  to  1836, 6.576.  It  about  1,100  pupils,  betides  three  lyceums,  and  seven 
Is  a fortlfled  town,  and  of  some  Immitance.  as  it  com-  private  Khouts. 

inands  a defile  leading  from  the  plmn  of  the  Rhine  into  Witkpsk,  a town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  oo 
the  VosgM  mmmUlni,  and  connected  with  a system  of  both  banks  of  the  Dwina,  where  R receives  the  Viteba, 
military  works  stretching  along  the  course  of  the  Lauter  330  m.  S.  by  W.  Petersburg.  Pop.  about  14,400.  It  Is 
for  some  distance,  railed  the  lines  of  Wiiscmbourg.  irregularly  Wit.  ami  is  surrounded  by  old  walls:  it  hat 
It  has  an  old  colle^ate  church,  built  in  1288;  a Pro-  numerous  Greek  and  someR.  Oath,  churches,  convents, 
testaot  church,  in  wnich  is  a bust  of  Lather  ; barracks,  and  synagogues.  Though  by  far  the  greater  numberof  Its 
Ac. : and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  straw  bats,  soap  and  houses  be  of  wood.  It  hoi  some  dwellings  of  stone,  a high 
earthenware.  It  originated  In  an  abbey  found^  here  by  schutR,  a bntaar,  an  old  castle,  several  bospitais,  Ac. ; 
Dagobert  II.  in  the  7th  eenttiry.  and  became  a free  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tanneries.  Tho 
town  of  the  empire  in  1297 : it  was  annexed  to  France  by  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  late  and  present 
the  treaty  of  Hyswick.  (//ago;  Diet.  Geog.,  ^c.)  emperor  of  Russia,  died  at  WUepsk  oo  the  27to  June, 

WITNEY,  a market  towo  aiKljMr.  of  England,  oo.  1832.  {Sekninler  ; Pessarf; 

Oxford,  hund.  Bampton  : on  the  witxlrush.  a tributary  WITTENBERG,  a town  of  Wtusian  Saxony,  for- 
of  the  Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Oxford.  Area  of  par.  merly  the  cap.  of  tho  Electorate  Saxony,  now  the  cap.  of 
7.4AU  acres:  pop.  of  ditto.  In  1831.  5J36  ; of  the  town,  a drc.  of  the  reg.  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed 
3,190.  It  Is  well-built  and  cheerml ; the  main  street  by  a long  wooden  bridge,  and  on  the  road  between  Pots- 
being  on  the  high  road  between  Burford  and  Wood-  dam  and  Lelmic,  39  m.  S.W’.  the  former.  Pop.,  8,400. 
stock.  The  town-hall,  a stone  building,  has  beneath  It  ( Berghatu.)  Though  metamorphnaed  from  the  quiet  scat 
an  area  used  for  a market-place.  Near  It  Is  the  market  of  a university  Into  a garrison  and  fortified  town,  Wlt- 
crost.  erected  in  I6K3,  ana  repaired  by  subscription  in  tenhei^  has  a peculiarly  dull  and  melandioly  asned.  It 
I8I I ; and  in  the  High  Street  it  the  staple  or  blanket  Is,  however,  highly  Intermttng,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Re- 
hall,  a handsome  stone  edifice,  built  In  1721.  Thechurrh,  formation;  Luther  and  Melancthnn  haring  been  profes- 
at  the  S.  extremity  uf  the  principal  street,  is  one  of  the  sort  in  Its  university,  and  their  remains  bring  deposited 
handsomest  In  the  CO.,  being  a large  cruciform  structure  in  Its  cathedral.  A statue  of  the  great  refonner  in 
in  the  early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles,  bronte,  by  Schadow,  of  Berlin,  was  erected  In  the 
with  a tower  and  lofty  spire,  ornament^  with  minarets,  market-place.  In  1821.  **  It  represents,  lu  colossal  pro- 
In  the  K.  transept  Is  a fine  window;  and  within  the  portions,  the  full  length  figure  of  Luther,  supporting  on 
building  are  several  ancient  monuments,  and  a hand-  hts  left  hand  the  Bible,  kept  open  by  the  right,  pointing 
somcly  carved  and  gilded  burial  chanri.  The  living,  a to  a passage  In  the  Inspired  volume.  The  pMestal  on 
very  valuable  rectory,  being  worth  j,290f.  a year.  Is  In  which  the  statue  stands  is  formed  of  a solid  block  of  red 
the  gift  of  the  bishon  of  Winchester.  Here,  also,  are  polished  granite.  20  ft.  in  height,  10  ft.  in  width,  and  8 ft. 

f>laces  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents.  l%e  In  depth.  On  each  of  its  sides  is  a central  tablK,  bearing 
ree  grammar  school,  founded  in  1660,  for  30  boys,  com-  a poetical  inicripcion.  the  import  of  the  principal  being 
prising  a spacious  schuoUroom,  library,  and  apartments  that  *lf  the  Reiormatlon  be  God's  work,  it  it  imperisb- 
for  the  master.  Another  free  school,  with  a small  en-  able  ; if  the  work  of  man.  It  will  fall.'  Over  the  figure 
dowment,  was  established  In  169.3.  A school  for  the  is  a very  liandsome  light  Gothic  canoOT,  supported  by  4 
nluratkm,  clothing,  anti  apprenticeship  of  weavers’  sons,  corner  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  b filigree-pointed 
wu  founded  hi  1782,  and  it  has  bealdet  a notkmal  school  pinnacles.  This  canopy  Is  beautlAiIly  cast  Inlron.  Taken 
aiKl  M'veral  almshouses.  altogether,  the  monument  Is  a most  creditable  piece  of 

Witney  was  long  celebrated  as  a principal  seat  of  the  workmanship,  and  does  honour  to  the  present  state  of 
bUnket  manufacture ; and,  in  the  rvlgn  of  <4ueea  Anne,  the  arts  in  Prussia."  i,(ir«utoiUc't  Tm.,  i.  247-8.) 
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WOBURN. 

Tb«  grtvrt  of  Luih<r  ond  UrUncthon  In  the  cathe> 
^rnl  are  marked  br  two  pliUn  tablets.  The  altar* 
U bf  Lucas  Crazuch,  a bunromuter  of  WUicn* 
Di’rg,  the  town-hall  of  whkh  he  has  cmbelltshod  with 
pictures  of  Luther  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  was  aicalnst  the  walls  of  this  church  that 
l^ither  suspended  his theses  aRalnst  papal  indulKvnocs  ; 
and  outside  the  K.  gate  of  the  town  he  publicly  burned 
the  bull  for  hit  excommunication.  LuUier'i  aiMitmcnt 
in  the  old  Auitustioe  conveut  remaliu  to  much  the  same 
state  as  In  his  time ; and  the  autocraph  of  Peter  the 
Creat  on  the  wall  is  preserved  by  a itlass  covering.  Wit- 
tenberg, having  ceased  to  be  a capital,  was  found  Inade- 
«)uatc  to  the  support  of  its  universitT,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Halle.  It  still  has,  however,  a 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  Ac.,  and  Is  the 
seat  of  a board  of  taxation  and  of  the  usual  circle  courts. 
From  Its  situation  ou  the  LIba,  In  a fertile  country,  with 
both  iron  and  coal  in  Its  neighbourhood,  it  possesses 
great  commercial  advantagM  ; but  Its  trade  Is  insignifi- 
cant,  and  it  has  only  a few  manufactures  of  Unen  and 
woollen  goods. 

It  has  frequently  suflWed  from  sieges,  partlailarly  In 
: and  in  1814.  when  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the 
French,  (i^tef.  Qtot.,  Hodg$km,  Trap,  in  Uk  S.  q/ 
<rcnwwitw  ; Strang^  ifc.) 

WOBURN,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Kngland,  co. 
Bedford,  huod.  Manshead,  on  the  great  N.  r<M,  K m. 
N.N.W.  fxmdon.  Area  of  par.,  3,800  acres.  Pop.,  In 
tnn,  1,897.  The  town  oonsisu  of  a main  street,  about 
1.3d  m.  In  length,  with  the  market-cross  nearly  In  its 
centre ; and  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1734.  It  Is 
comparative)?  well  laid  out  and  well  built.  The  market- 
hntise,  a bandtotne  edifice,  originally  erected  by  the  Bed- 
ford hmliy,  was  rebuilt  at  their  expense,  by  Blore,  In 
|K30.  The  san>e  artist  has,  also,  restored  the  church,  an 
edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  built  by  the  last  abbot 
of  Wi>bum,  having  a tower  detached  from  iu  main  body. 
In  the  chancel  Is,  among  others,  a curious  monument  to 
Sir  F.  Staunton  and  his  family.  The  living,  a curacy.  In 
the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  is  worth  8Alf.  a jw. 
The  free-school,  fouiidc<d  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  In  l.Vtf, 
has  an  income  of  atV.  a year,  and  furnishes  instruction  to 
150  boys  on  the  Lancastrian  plan.  Almshouses,  founded 
in  1678  for  34  widows,  have  an  income  of  iOl.  a year,  and 
there  are  several  minor  charities.  Petty  sessions  monthly, 
and  manorial  courts  occasionally,  are  held  in  Woburn. 
Tlie  inhabs.  are  either  occupied  in  bee-making  and 
•traw-plaltlog  or  are  employra  by  tbe  Bedford  tunily. 
Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs  four  Umu  yearijr  fur  farm 
stock. 

Immediately  P..  of  the  town  is  Woburn  Park,  with 
Woburn  Abb^,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. It  derires  its  name  from  its  occupying  the  site  of 
a Cistercian  abbey,  founded  here  in  1 14.5,  andgrantvd  to 
the  HussoU  family  in  the  time  of  Edw.  VI,  The  present 
mansion,  which  was  built  about  174.5,  hM  since  been 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  a quadrangular 
edifice,  its  principal  or  W.  front  being  of  (he  tonic  order. 
wiUi  a rustle  basMent.  The  interior  of  this  noble  pile 
4t  splendidl  V fitted  up.  and  many  of  the  apartments  are 
enriched  with  valuaUo  paintings,  both  by  tWold  masters 
and  British  artists.  The  drawing  room,  thence  called  Ve- 
netian, has  a fine  series  of  84  views  Id  Venice,  by  Canalettl. 
In  the  hall  Is  an  aise.  Mosaic  pavement,  brought  from 
Home.  A sculpture  gallery.  13Hfk.  In  length  by  35  ft.  In 
breadth,  with  a flat  dome  in  its  centre  supported  by  8 an- 
Siqtse  nmrblecolumns,  has  a fine  collection  of  antique  mar- 
bles, including  the  fkmous  Lanii  Vase,  of  Parian  marble, 
6 ft.  3 in.  la  diameter,  and  6 tt.  in  height,  exclusive  of  the 
plinth  on  which  It  stands.  It  is  of  the  lotus  form,  has  two 
inagniflcent  bandies,  and  is  beautlfoUy  sculpture  This 
admirable  specimen  of  ancient  art  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  of  which  it  bad  do 
doubt  formed  a princ^l  ornament  Here,  also,  Is  a fine 
cast  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  Westmacott's  statue  of 
Psyche,  Ac.  In  the  W.  wing  of  tbe  edifice  is  tbe  Temfde 
of  the  Graces,  erected  In  1818,  to  receive  Canova's  mag- 
nificent group  of  the  Graces,  placed  on  a circular  pedes- 
tal in  the  centre.  The  libra^  is  both  extensive  and 
valuable : and  at  one  of  its  extremities  is  a room  appr<^ 
priated  to  Etruscan  antiquities.  The  stables,  rldlng- 
iKNiae.  tennis-court,  Ac.,  are  In  a detached  building,  con- 
nected with  the  mansion  by  a colonnade,  4 m.  In  length. 
'Iho  greenhouse,  designed  by  Sir  J.  Wyatvllle,  is  a hmid- 
some  building  140  ft.  in  length,  and  in  which,  with  a 
graat  variety  of  valuable  plants,  are  some  fine  statues. 
The  perk,  19  m.  In  circuit,  surrounded  by  a wall  8 ft.  In 
height,  is  beautifully  diversified,  abounding  in  wood  and 
water,  and  well  stocked  with  deer.  ( Pari.  lUp.  t Raitwai/ 
if<m«(5ooil;,  te.) 

WOKINGHAM  or  OAKING1IAM,  a market-town 
and  per.  of  England,  co.  Berks,  bund.  Sonoing.  on  the 
ctmnoes  of  Windsor  Forest,  m.  8 B.  Reading.  Area 
of  par.,  8,4.50  Acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,139.  The  town  cou- 
sisti  of  several  streets,  meetlog  in  a central  market- 
place, in  which  Is  the  market-house  and  lown-hall.  The 
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church.  In  tbe  perpeodlruUr  style.  Is  a fine  old  edifice. 
The  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  worth  I8tif.  a year,  is  io  the 
gift  of  — Jac^,  ksq.  Tlie  Wesleyans.  Baptists,  Ac.  have 
roeeting.huuses  here ; and,  besUM  Sunday  schools,  here 
is  a free  school,  with  an  income  of  above  4.5/.  a year,  at 
which  between  30  and  40  boys  are  instructed  on  the  Ma- 
dras system.  Tbe  aggregate  income  of  the  various 
charities  in  Wokingham  amounts  to  nearly  5g0/.  a year. 
( DigeU  qf  Ckarilg  Itrpi. ) 

About  I m.  from  tbe  town  Is  an  hospital,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Drapers'  Company,  Loodon.  founded  in 
IfiCS.  for  16  poor  men  and  a master.  The  inhabs.  of 
Wokingham  are  employed  principally  in  weaving  silk 
■tuA  and  gauxet,  and  in  making  shoes.  The  town  was 
Incorporated  by  Jas.  and  is  governed  by  an  alderroao, 
recorder,  7 burgesses,  and  other  ofleers,  chosen  on 
Easter  Wednesd^,  who  bold  peuy  sessions  and  some 
ocher  courts.  Formerly  all  the  courts  for  Windsor 
Forest  were  held  at  Wokingham.  Markets,  Tuesdays  ; 
fairs,  April  33.,  June  IU  Oct.  II.,  aod  Nov. 9.,  for  horses 
and  cattm.  ( Pari.  RfVt-%  ^c. ) 

WOLFENBUTTnL,  a town  of  Germany,  duchy  ol 
Brunswick,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Ocker,  8 m.  S.  Brunswick. 
Pop.,  8, .500.  It  was  formfuly  fortified,  but  its  defrores 
are  now  In  a ruinous  state.  It  consists  of  the  citadel,  the 
town-proper,  called  Heinrichstadt.  and  (bo  quarters  or 
suburbs  Auguitusstadt  aod  GotlesUgcr.  It  it  well- 
built : and  Its  streets,  wbicb  are  broad  and  regular,  ore 
paved  and  watered  by  branches  of  the  Ocker.  It  has 
several  churches  worthy  of  notice ; and  a magnificent 
ducal  library,  comprising  not  less  than  190,000  vols.  It 
includes  a large  coHecUon  of  bibtes,  among  whkh  is 
the  one  that  belonged  to  Luther,  with  autograph  notes  : 
His  marrlagf!  ring,  doctor's  ring,  spoon,  drinklug-glass, 
and  one  of  hit  many  portraits  by  L.  Cranach  are  also 
preserved  here.  ( Afwrv^’s  liamdb.)  The  old  castle  of 
the  lords  of  WolfenbiitCel  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison ; and  the  ducal  castle  now  serves  for  a factory  I It 
has  a larn  workhouse,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  gi  mna- 
siutn,  and  several  city  schools ; and  Is  the  seat  of  tne  su- 
perior court  of  appeal  for  tbe  states  of  Brunswick,  Wal- 
deck,  and  Llppe,  and  of  several  subordinate  courts.  It 
has  manufiictures  of  lacquered  and  iapanned  wares,  paper 
hangings,  leather,  tobacco,  Ac. ; « ith  some  trade  In  com 
and  linen  yam,  and  5 annual  fairs.  Its  neighbourhood  is 
fertile,  but  marshy  and  unhealthy.  {Brrgkam*  t Diet. 
Gtoa.) 

WOLGA  or  VOLGA  (an.  Ria),  the  largest  river  of 
Europe,  through  the  B.  part  of  which  it  flows  ; its  b-xsiu 
com|insing  the  central  part  of  European  Russia,  has  the 
basin  of  the  Dwina  to  tW  N.,  of  tbe  Don  ami  Dniepr  to 
the  S..  and  of  the  Oural.  to  Uie  B.  The  Wulga  was  for- 
merly considered  as  constituting  a part  of  the  tioimdary- 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia;  but  since  the  limits  of 
these  continents  have  been  removed  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Che  I'upian,  its  basin,  with  those  of  its  tributaries,  lie 
wholly  within  Europe.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  about  ‘8.000  m.,  being  about  200  m. 
longer  than  the  Danube.  The  area  of  its  basin  has  been 
supposed  to  include  upwards  of  b36,000so.  m.,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  basin  of  tbe  Ihuiube, 
ana  eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  Rhine.  ( MUlUr, 
Stromnttrm  4er  Wotga,T^.) 

The  wolga  has  Its  source  lo  a small  lake  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  tbe  gov.  Tver,  in  Ut.  67^  10*  N.,  long.3!F^3(/ 
K..  330  m.  S.S.  E.  Petersburg ; on  the  E.  declivity  of  the 
Valdai  plateau,  near  the  source  of  tbe  8.  Dwina,  the 
Dniepr.  and  other  large  rivers,  at  an  elevation  of  8(45  ft. 
above  the  level  of  tbe  tea.  ( J/lU/er,  113.)  It  flows  at  first 
S.B.,  and  afterwards  N.B.  tnrougb  the  govt,  of  Tver  and 
Jaroslavl ; at  Hologa  it  turns  to  tbe  K..S.K.,  which  direc- 
tion it  mnerally  pursues  through  Jaroslavl,  KtMtroma, 
Nijnii  Novgurem,  and  Katan  to  tbe  confluence  of  tlie 
Kama,  about  lat.  55*^  H',  and  long.  49°  ao*.  Thence- 
forward it  runs  generally  8.S.W.  through  the  govt,  of 
Simbirsk  and  Saratof  to  Taarltsin.  where  it  approaches 
within  39  ro.  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Don,  their  con- 
fluence being  prevented  by  an  intervening  chain  of  hills. 

It  then  turns  again  to  the  S.K.  through  the  gov. 
Astrakhan,  and  pours  itself  into  tbe  Caspian,  on  its 
N.W.  side,  through  an  extensive  delta  by  more  than  7U 
mouths,  the  W.  aod  largest  of  these  being  in  lat.  4fP  N„ 
and  long.  48°  E.  Throughout  its  long  course  it  waters, 
with  its  tributaries,  some  of  the  most  prodoetJve  p<»r- 
tlons  of  European  Russia  aod  the  repoa  which  was 
anciently  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  Tver. 
JaroslavL  Kostroma,  Nijoll  Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Saratof. 
Astrakhan,  and  several  other  towns  are  situated  on  the 
Wolga;  and  Kasan  is  on  one  of  Us  tributaries  within 
a short  distance  of  tbe  main  stream. 

The  principal  aflluenis  of  the  Woln  are  tbe  Tvertxa, 
Mologa,  Sheas oa,  VnJa,  Velluga,  and  Kama,  fVom  the 
N.  and  B.,  and  the  Oluk  and  Sura  from  the  W.  and 
S.  The  Kama,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  is,  also,  tbe 
last  tributary  of  any  consequence  whkh  U receives.  It 
rises  in  the  gov.  of  Viatka,  about  lat.  &8°  N.,  long. 
53^  B.,  and  flows  with  a ycry  tortuous  course,  at  first 
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N.K-.  to  lAt.  6CP  ity,  but  Afterward!  in  fteneral  S. 
or  S.W.  throuch  the  govi.  of  P«nn  and  Katan.  and  be* 
tween  thote  of  VUtka  and  Orenburg.  After  acourae  of 
nearlf  l.onom.  U joint  the  Wolga.  bringing  with  It  a 
volume  of  water  neartj  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  Its 
batln  it  tuppoted  to  compritc  about  one*lhird  part  of 
that  of  the  Wolga.  Penn  U amoog  the  towns  on  Ut 
bank*. 

The  Ok.i  ritet  In  at  lO'  N..  long.  3<P  R..  in  the 
gov.  of  Orel ; through  wbich.and  the  gors.  of  Tula.  Ka* 
ruga,  Moscow,  Kiaian,  1'ainbof.  Vladimir,  and  Nijni 
Novgorod,  It  Sows  tn  a rety  tortuoiii,  but  mostlj'  N.  K. 
birectinn,  Joining  the  Wolga  at  NIJiii  Novgorod  after  a 
coiirte  of  nearly  7(i0m.  Iti  hatin  It  ttippm^  to  com* 
price  127 .(XV)  tq.  ro.  iMUUfr.)  It  hai  cereral  important 
afluenit.  Though  rapid,  it  it  navigable  to  Orel  not  far 
from  its  eource.  The  waters  of  the  Kama  and  Oka 
are.  like  those  of  the  Wolga.  remarkable  for  their  purity  i 
and  all  of  them  are  famous  for  their  fish.  The  Wolga 
is,  In  fart,  believed  to  be  more  prolific  of  flsh  than 
any  other  European  river ; and  Ut  flchcries  arc  an 
abundant  source  of  employment  and  of  food.  The  fish 
usually  taken  conmrise  sturgeon,  the  roes  of  which  fur* 
nlth  the  caviar,  of  which  vast  ouantities  are  sent  from 
Astrakhan  to  all  parts  of  Russia,  with  salmon,  sterlrt, 
tench,  pike,  perch,  beluga,  &c.  The  sterlet  {acipensfr 
MkHatut  f),  a small  kind  of  sturgeon,  su|>posed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Russian  and  Siberian  rivers.  Is  much  prised 
by  the  Russian  epicures.  Exclusive  of  caviar,  the  es« 
ports  from  Astrakhan  include  large  qtiantities  ol  cured 
fish.  ( Jfir/fcT.  p.627.  i itfud.  Trn*.  xvit.) 

Prom  it*  alHMinding  with  islands,  particularly  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  the  breadth  of  the  Wolga  is  very* 
variable.  At  Tver,  however,  it  U nearly  0(X)  feet  in 
breadth ; at  Nljtii  Novgorod,  after  It  has  received  the 
Oka,  about  a verst,  or  l.'iOO  ft, ; and  at  Astrakhan  it  is 
utxially  m.  acrosa.  But  this  Is  not  the  rate  during 
the  entire  year,  for,  on  the  melting  of  tbe  ice  and  snow  in 
spring,  it  it  subject  to  great  risings,  and  inundates  large 
tracts  of  the  surrounding  counts.  1*he  rite  begins  In 
April ; iu  height  varies  greatly  in  different  placet,  but 
It  greatest  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  river’s  course. 
At  Tver  the  total  rite  U about  13  ft.  above  its  sum- 
mer level;  at  Jarotlavl  and  Nijni  Novgorod  18  or  20; 
at  Kasan  35  or  30 ; and  at  .Saratof  from  30  to  40  ft.  ! 
But  downwards  beyond  this  point,  after  sbich  the  Wolga 
receives  no  affluent  of  any  consequence,  and  its  bed  Ite* 
comet  more  capacious ; the  height  of  its  rise  gradually 
dimtoishes,  being  at  Tsarltsin  from  35  to  30  ft.,  anil 
at  Astrakhan  only  from  6 to  8.  or  seldom  so  high  as 
13  ft.  Hie  time  of  subsidence  also  vsuHes  considerably 
indifferent  parts:  at  Nijni  Novgorod  the  river  it  com- 
monly confined  again  within  its  bed  by  the  beginning  of 
June ; St  Kaisn  not  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month  ; 
and  at  Astrakhan  It  docs  not  diminish  to  its  ordinary 
height  till  after  the  summer  solstice.  According  to 
recent  discoveries,  the  surface  of  the  Catpian  is  101  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  give  to 
the  Wolga  (estimating  its  course  at  8,000  m.)  an  are- 
rage  descent  of  about  5‘4  inches  |)cr  mile : from  the 

{unction  of  the  Kasan  with  the  W'olga,  the  fall  of  the 
atter,  Humboldt  says,  is  greater  than  that  of  either  tbe 
Amazon  or  the  Nile,  and  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Oder.  (See  (rVew.  Joum.,  viil.  136.)  Though  rather  a 
rapid  river  {pn0a$,  i.  S.*).),  yet.  as  it  runs  tlirough  a 
flat  country,  witli  an  Immense  volume  of  water,  in  a 
bed  unbroken  by  cataracts,  though  not  free  from  san^ 
banks,  It  it  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  nearly 
to  its  source.  Not  far  below  this  point  it  is  connected 
by  a caiul  with  the  S.  Dwina,  establUblng  a direct 
water  communication  between  the  Catpian  and  the 
Baltic.  The  Ivanoftka  Canal,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula 
(which  unites  the  Upa,  a tributary  of  the  Oka.  with  the 
l)oa),  opens  a communication  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Blara  Sea ; and,  In  means  of  the  Vlschncj  Volotchok 
Canal,  between  tbe  Msta  and  Tvertza  rivers,  and  Che 
canal  between  the  Sestra  and  Istra,  in  tbe  gov.  of  Mosrow. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  directly  connected.  Other 
canals  connect  the  basin  of  the  Wolga  with  that  of  the 
N.  Dwina,  the  Lake  Onega,  Ac. ; and  nowhere  else  has 
so  extensive  a system  of  inland  navigation  beim  effected 
by  artifical  means,  with  so  little  labour.  This  navi- 
gation is,  however,  suspended  by  the  frost  for  at  least 
jfia  days  each  year. 

Though  the  situation  of  the  Wolga,  remote  from  the 
great  marts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  its  em- 
iMurhurc  in  the  Caspian,  renders  it  of  much  lets  com- 
mercial importance  than  it  would  Ite  under  other  rir- 
rumtunces,  it  is  still  the  main  artery  of  Russia,  and  the 
grand  route  of  the  internal  traffic  of  that  empire.  It  hat 
been  estimated  that  In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  from  fiOO  to  700  vetsels  a year  came  down  the 
Wolga  to  Astrakhan,  while  from  300  to  460  sailed  from 
that  t>ort  to  others  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
L'lifortiinately,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  W'oiga  had  been 
fur  tome  considerable  period  decreasing  in  depth  ; and 
It  It  said  that  of  late  years  sand-banks  have  accumulated 
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so  much,  particularly  between  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Ka- 
san, that  the  vessels  laden  with  salt  from  Perm,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century  used  to  bring  cargoes  of 
from  130,100  to  |.V),(XX}  pounds,  r.m  now  only  convey 
cargoes  of  about  90,000  pounds ; and  in  the  portion  of  its 
course  now  referred  to,  it  Is  navigated  with  difficulty 
even  by  the  two-masted  vessels  of  Astrakhan.  {MuUer, 
Das  Strorntpslftn  d^r  H'oiga  ; Bfrg^ata  { SMm's  Uatut^ 
buoli  d^r  (/fug.  : Did.  Oeag.,  tc. ) 

WOL81NGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAM.  a market 
town  and  par.  of  EngUnd.  co.  Durham,  Darlington 
ward,  on  (he  Wear,  isj  m.  W’.S.W.  Durham.  Area  of 
par.,  34,780  acres.  Pop.  in  IK31,  2,339.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  but  irregularly  built.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  with  a beautiful  font  of  Wcardale 
marUe.  The  living,  a valuable  rectory  worth  7912.  a 
year  nett,  is  iu  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
remains  of  an  old  manor-house,  belonging  to  the  former 
bishops,  ami  enclosed  by  a moat,  are  near  tbe  church. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1613,  with  an  income  of 
above  6Af.  a ycar^  besides  3(1  par  scholars,  supplies  gratis 
lustruction  to  36  boys,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  tbe  cliuisict.  Here,  also,  are  several  other  schools, 
and  endowments  for  tbe  poor  not  receiving  parochial  re- 
lief. The  inbabf . are  prlncipallyemployed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  tools  and  agricultural 
implements ; or  In  the  coal,  lead,  and  limestone  works  in 
the  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly ; and  a 
court-leet  twice  a year,  at  which  debts  of  4<m.  are  re- 
coverable. Markets  on  Tuesdays:  Ulrs,  May  13.  and 
Oct.  3. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a pari.  bor„  market-town, 
and  par.  of  Euglaud,  ro.  Stafford,  bund.  Selsdon.  in  one 
of  the  principal  Iron  manufacturing  districts,  and  at  tt»e 
junction  of  six  principal  roads,  13  m.  N.W.  Binniug- 
nam.  The  par.,  whlai  is  of  great  extent,  comprises  5 
townships,  4 of  which,  including  the  towns  of  Bilston 
and  Willenhall,  with  the  adjoining  par.  of  Sedgeley.  are 
included  iu  tbe  jwL  bor. ; the  area  of  which  amounts  Co 
]C,)30  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,  67,514,  of  whom 
34,733  of  da  belonged  to  W'olrerhampton  township. 
Pop.  of  the  latter,  in  1H41,  3C.IM9.  W'olverbampton 
stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
surrounding  county,  and  though  irregularly  laid  out,  Is 
not  ill-built ; but,  from  the  many  fdmaces  and  forges  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  It  has  a blackened  appear- 
ance. There  are  some  good  modem  residences  in  the 
suburbs.  Four  of  tlio  principal  streets  diverge  from  the 
market-place.  The  town  is  well  lighted,  partially  paved, 
and  supplied  with  water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built.  The  collegbite  church  of  St.  Peter,  on 
the  most  elevated  position  in  the  town,  is  a large  cruci- 
form structure,  chiefiy  in  the  perMndIcuIar,  but  partly, 
alto,  in  the  decorated  and  early  Eugllsb  styles.  It  has 
a tower,  the  upper  part  of  wbi^  it  late  perjicudlcuiar, 
and  a much  finer  romposition  than  tbe  other  i>ortiont  of 
the  church.  The  chancel  it  modem ; the  nave  hat  a rich 
stone  pulpit,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a rudely  sculp- 
tured crou,  much  defaced  by  time.  (RiekmaH.)  This 
church  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  king’s  free 
chapels,  and  was  attached,  by  Edward  I V..  tn  the  deanery 
of  Windsor.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  193/.  a year,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor.  St  John's  church, 
a handsome  stone  edifice,  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  town, 
erected  by  subscrintion,  in  1761.  is  a curacy  worth  200/.  a 
year,  in  tno  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Stamford.  St.  Georgo't, 
a building,  o(  Grecian  architecture,  and  St.  Paul's,  a 
Gothic  structure,  are  comparatively  recent,  and  2 other 
churrhet  are  now  ( IH42>  in  the  course  of  being  erected. 
Betidet  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  there  are  several  Dissent- 
ing meeting-boutes,  to  all  of  which,  at  well  at  to  the 
churchet,  well  attended  Sunday  tchoolt  are  attached. 
The  free  grammar-tcbool,  foundra  by  Sir  Stephen  Jen- 
niogt,  a native  of  ihe  town,  who  wat  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 111  1668.  hat  an  endowment  yielding  about  1,900/.  a 
rear.  It  it  managed  by  40  trutteet,  who  allow  the 
head  matter  5004.  a year.  It  it  open  to  all  boyt  of  the 
par.,  and  is.  at  pretenC,  (1843)  attended  by  about  140 
pupllt.  Sir  W.  (>3ngrrve  and  Abrrnetby,  ine  nirgeon, 
were  educated  at  this  tchooL  Betidet  a bluo.coai  cha- 
rity, for  36  boyt  and  30  girlt,  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
with  an  income  of  34(i/.  a year,  there  are  national  and 
British  ti'hools  ; and  considerable  funds  exist  for  distri- 
bution among  tlic  poor.  A dispensary  wat  established,  in 
1831,  for  which  an  eligible  buildins  wat  erected  in  1836 , 
and.  In  1813,  a unioti-miU.  for  grincflng  com  for  the  poor 
at  a cheap  rate,  was  built  by  stiaret  at  a cost  of  I4.U0U/. 
Wolverhampton  hat  also  a public  newt-room  with  an 
extensive  library,  assembly  and  concert-rooms,  and  me- 
chanics’ iustitute.  W.  of  the  town  is  a fine  race-course, 
with  a grand  stand,  where  races  take  place  annually  in 
Aiiguit.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
town.  Mott  deiuirtments  or  the  hardware  manufacture, 
excepting  cutlery,  are  carried  on  here  and  in  tbe  adja- 
cent town  of  Bilston  and  the  district.  Wolverhampton 
hts  been  long  celebrated  for  her  locks,  of  which  she  al- 
most exclusively  engrossed  the  manufacture  down  to  a 
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«ompar»Uvei]r  Ute  period.  At  pr««nt,  however,  the 
most  expentlre  nnd  be»t  locks  err  made  in  the  metro* 
poIU,  a?Ki  the  lock  trade  is  aUo  carried  oo  in  Uirmtng* 
ham  ; but  this  town  ttill  enjojs  the  largest  share  of  the 
business.  Probably,  howerer,  the  manufjictiire  of  ja- 
panned ware  and  tinned  plates  may  be  regarded  as  her 
ataplu  buslDCts  ; and  in  addition  sl)e  fumishek  carpenters’  I 
tools,  iilcf,  screws,  hinges,  steel  mills,  machinery.  &c. 
Immense  quantities  ol'n^ls  are  made  in  tbo  surrounding  i 
villages. 

Wolrerhampton,  Bilston.  and  the  other  places  within 
the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor..  are  wbollr  Indebted  for  their  I 
rapid  rise  and  large  pop.  to  the  farlUties  they  enjor  for 
carrying  on  the  Iron  trade.  In  the  ricinitr  are  all  but 
inexnaiistllile  mines  of  coui  and  ironstone,  the  main  bed 
of  coal  being  30  ft.  thick,  with  strata  of  ironstone  above 
and  below  I The  district  has  also  the  farther  advantage  ; 
of  being  connected  hy  numerous  canals,  with  all  the  j 
great  shipping  ports  ofthe  empire.  Under  such  dreum-  ’ 
stances,  wo  dcm  not  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress 
it  has  made  since  I77i,  when  there  was  only  one  blast  ! 
furnace  at  Bilston  t whereas,  In  liHS,  there  are  In  the 
pari . bor.  no  fewer  tlian  55  blast  furnaces,  capablo  of pro- 
dudng  more  than  4.00U  tons  of  Iron  a week  I Indeed, 
the  whole  country  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  town  is  covered 
with  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  ironstone 
and  coal  pits  i and  though  the  trade  be  at  present  (154S) 
much  depressed,  there  oclng  about  94  furnaces  out  of 
blast,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  district  are  such  as 
can  hardly  fall  to  iusure  its  prosperity. 

'Phe  Grand  Junction  Hallway  nas  a station  I m.  6.  of 
the  town,  and  berc  the  line  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
of  440  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  Birmingham,  Staf. 
fordshire  and  Worcestershire,  and  Birmingham  and  Li- 
verpool canals,  unite  about  1 m.  N.  from  the  town, 
affording,  as  already  stated,  a ready  communication  with 
alt  parts  ofthe  kingtiom.  The  Wolverhampton  and  Staf- 
fordshire B.inking  Company,  established  in  1831,  has  its 
office  in  this  town. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates. but  is  locally  governed  by  two  constables  and 
other  officers,  chosen  at  an  annual  manorial  court. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  bund,  are  held  here,  and  a court 
of  requests  monthly  for  debts  under  SI. 

TIm  Aeform  .5ct  conferred  on  Wolverhampton.  Bilston, 
and  the  district  included  within  the  pari,  bor.,  the  im- 

Kirtant  privilege  of  sending  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
eg.  electors,  in  1830-40,  2.&13. 

The  new  poor  law  was  introduced  here  in  1896,  when 
the  townships  of  W.  Hampton,  Bilston.  Wlllenball,  and 
Wednesfield  were  formed  Into  the”  W.  Hampton  Union.” 
The  pop.  of  these  townships  amounted,  in  1K3I,  to  46.U31 ; 
and  in  IMl,  to  G'<,I8.\  A superior  and  spacious  ” Union 
bouse”  has  been  lately  erected. 

Though  of  great  antiquity,  the  earliest  records  of 
Wolverhampton  date  only  from  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, when  Wulfruna,  duchess  of  Northampton,  founded 
a monastery  here,  of  which,  however,  there  are  now  no 
remains.  A Are,  which  continued  for  live  days,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  town  in  1500. 

Market  days,  W^nesday  and  Saturday:  fairs.  July 
I nth,  nth,  and  19th,  for  cattle  and  various  roerchaodise. 

I Fart.  ftrp.  t Friv.  l^f.) 

WOODBRIDGE.  a market  town,  par.,  and  river-port 
of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  I>el^,  8 m.  from  the 
sea,  and  m.  F.N.E.  Ipswich.  Area  of  par.  l.GSO  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,4,709.  The  town  Is  on  the  slope  of 
a hill,  and  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  an  open 
space  called  Market  Hill,  and  some  narrow  thorough, 
fares : it  has  many  good  houses,  and  is  tolerably  well 
paved  and  lighted.  In  the  centre  of  the  Market  Hill  is 
the  sessions  hou»e.  a twirk  ediflee,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  com  market  Is  held.  The  church,  a noble 
ediflre,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Edw.  111.,  consists 
of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  supported  by  14  fine  slender  pillars ; its  outer  walls 
are  rrmstmeted  of  black  flints,  and  It  has  a square  tower 
HH  ft.  in  height.  On  its  8.  side  was  anciently  an  Augus- 
tine priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  Rous  family  in  the 
12th  century.  The  living,  a perpetual  curacy,  worth 
4304.  a year,  is  in  the  gilt  ofthe  Rev.  T.  Salmon.  Here, 
also,  is  a free  grammar  school  for  10  boys,  sons  of  the 
poorer  inhahs.  of  ibe  town,  who  are  to  be  instructed  in 
I-atln  and  Greek,  and  fitted  for  the  university ; with 
national,  Lancastrian,  and  Sunday  schools.  Almshouses 
for  19  poor  men  and  3 women,  founded  and  endowed  in 
IAH7,  had,  in  189.5,  an  income  of  fi7Qf.  a year ; but  as  this 
Income  was  deriv'ed  from  a lease  of  property  in  Clerk- 
euwell,  in  the  city  of  London,  entered  into  about  GO 
years  previously,  and  then  about  to  expire,  it  is  now 
probably  much  greater.  The  income  of  the  town  lands 
is  chiefly  applied  to  parochial  repairs,  Ac.  A smalt  theatre 
was  erectetl  in  1819. 

Woodbridge  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Yarmouth, 
and  the  Deben  being  navigable  thus  far,  for  vessels  of 
190  tons,  it  has  a constderablu  trade  with  London,  Hull. 
NewcesUe,  kc.,  exporting  cum,  flour,  and  malt,  ud  im- 
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. coal,  timber,  wines,  spirits,  groceries,  Ac.  It 
several  docks  for  the  building  of  vessels,  with  conve- 
nient wtusrfs  at^  quays.  Woodbridge  Is  governed  by  a 
visiter  and  two  guardians,  chosen  by  the  narishloneri. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Ethelred  and  for 
six  adjacent  hundreds  arc  bekl  here : and  petty  sessions 
weekly.  Market  day,  Wednesday;  fairs.  April  6.  and 
Oct  31.  for  cattle. 

WOODSTOCK  (NEW  ),  a pari  and  munic.  bor., 
and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hundred 
Wootton,  par.  of  BUdon ; on  the  small  river  GIrme, 
which  supplies  the  magnificent  piece  of  water  in  Blen- 
heim ParlL  8m.  N.N.w.  Oxfuru.  The  old  pari.  bor. 
included  only  a portion  of  the  town  ; but  the  modern 
pari.  bor.  includes  the  whole  of  the  latter,  with  a district 
extending  about  4 ro.  on  every  side,  comprising  several 
adjacent  villages  and  hamlets,  and  having  an  area  of 
91.640  acres,  and  a pop.,  in  IH31,  of  7.8f>6.  This  is  a 
clean,  well  built,  country  town ; the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  well  kept,  and  many  of  the  bouses,  which 
are  mostly  of  stone,  are  of  a superior  class ; but  it  hat. 
notwithstanding,  a dull  and  Inammated  appearance,  and 
Is  not  prosperous.  The  church  is  a handsome  structure, 
partly  rebuilt  in  1786,  when  a tower  was  added  to  its  W. 
extremity.  Tho  living  it  a curacy  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Bladon,  wortii  3994.  a year,  and  In  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Here,  also,  are  placet  of 
worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyans.  The  town  hall, 
erectea  in  1766,  at  the  expense  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  has  under  it  the  market  place.  A free 
grammar  school,  founded  In  1686.  affbras  Instruction 
to  about  90  boys ; but  the  endowment  for  its  support  is 
small,  and  the  master’s  salary  of  304.  a year.  Is  partly 
made  up  by  the  corporation  ; it  has,  besides,  an  en- 
dowed school,  with  on  income  of  764.  a year,  (n  which 
94  children  are  e«lucated,  partially  ciothra,  and  appren- 
ticed. with  alms-houses  for  widows,  and  several  minor 
charities. 

W'ooditock  bad  formerly  a considerable  manufacture 
of  polished  steel  articles,  much  esteemed  for  their  deli- 
cate workmanship  but  this  buiioeas  is  now  nearly  or 
wholly  extinct.  The  manufacture  of  doe-skin  gloves, 
which  was  introduced  at  a later  date.  Is  now  almost 
the  only  branch  of  Indiutry  carried  on  in  the  town. 
In  1835.  upwards  of  l,9h0  hands,  mostly  women  and 
girls,  were  employed  In  this  manufacture  in  Woodstock 
and  its  ricinlly.  who  were  supposed  to  produce  about 
600  pairs  of  gloves  per  week.  But  this  branch  has, 
also,  declined  in  the  interral.  principally,  at  it  under- 
stood. in  conseaiience  of  tho  sulwtitutloD  of  thread  and 
cotton  for  leatner  gloves;  ami  in  consequence  of  this 
decline,  and  of  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the  Marl- 
borough family,  the  pr«)sperity  and  population  of  the 
town  have  both  fallen  off. 

The  bor.  received  its  present  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Henrv  VI. ; but  that  by  which  it  has  been  latterly 
governed  aates  fVom  the  )(^  of  Charles  II.,  the  ct>r- 
porate  body,  consisting  of  a mayor.  4 other  aldermen,  a 
nigh  steward,  recorder,  and  other  officers.  'I’he  annual 
court  leet  or  sessions,  granted  to  the  bor.  by  charter, 
has  been  discontinued  since  1829;  but  petty  sessions, 
and  a court  of  record  are  opened  monthly.  The  bor. 
has  no  gaol,  but  a small  lock-up  bouse. 

Woodstod  was  a bor.  by  prescription  prcnouily  to 
its  incorporation,  and  returned  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of  <7. 
from  the  I3th  of  Blixabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act.  which  deprived  it  ofl  mem.,  at  tho  same 
time  that  the  boundary  ofthe  pari.  bor.  was  altered,  as 
alraody  stated.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  fran- 
chise was  vested  In  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen 
of  the  bor. ; but  substantially,  and  in  fact,  it  was  a nomi- 
nation bor.,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Reg.  electors,  in  1839-40,369.  Market  day.  Tuesday; 
fairs,  seven  times  a year,  chiefly  for  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  and  hardware. 

Old  Woodstock  stood  In  a low  situation  a little  N.  of 
the  town,  on  the  Glyme,  and  has  now  only  a few  houses 
and  one  andcut  mansion.  Woodstock  was  long  a royal 
residence.  A palace,  or  manor-house,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Glyme.  was  the  residence  of  Henry  II..  and  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  adventures  of  tho  fair  Rosamond  ; 
hut  all  traces  of  this  building  have  long  since  disappearid. 
Edward  I.  held,  in  I'i76,  a parliament  at  WoMStnek; 
and  it  also  was  the  birth-place  of  his  second  son  Edmund, 
ami  of  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  111.,  the  lllustrioiw 
Black  Prince.  It  was  subsequently  inhabitetl  by  several 
of  our  monarchi ; and  Elizabeth  was  for  a while  impri- 
soned here.  But  every  part  of  this  more  recent  palace 
has  also  been  pulled  down. 

Chaucer,  the  great  improver  of  the  English  language 
and  versiScatlon.  Is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Woodstock  ; where,  it  is  alleged,  he  first  saw 
the  light  in  1398.  At  all  events  he  frequently  resided  in 
the  town  ; and  some  traces  still  exist  oi  the  bouse  which 
he  occupied. 

At  present  Woodstock  derives  its  whole  Ireporjuice 
from  Us  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bleniicim 
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Palace  aivt  Park,  the  trat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboronith. 
In  prtrrlourljr  notidag  thli  noble  teat  (teeDucMMUM 
Park.  VuI.  1.)  we  otnilted  to  notice  the  Itbrarj,  origin* 
alljr  iiitendod  for  a picture  fallcrj*,  and  one  of  the  flnest 
apartment*  in  P.ngiand.  It  extend*  along  the  whole  of 
the  W.  fVont,  being  1m3  ft.  In  length,  and  beautifullj 
uroportioaed.  It  contain*  the  Sunderland  collection  of 
book*,  comprUlng  17,000  rol*.;  and  a fine  »utu»  of 
Queen  Anna  by  Rysbrack.  to  the  chapel  i*  a tplendid 
monument,  by  the  *ame  *cuIptor,  in  honour  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  hi*  Diiche**.  ( Bound,  Rep.  f 
Mmnic.  Corn.  Appe^.  ,*  Private  Jt\formaikm.) 

WOOLKK,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  Glendale  ward,  on  the  F.  dKlivlty  of 
the  Cheviot  hllU,  43  tn.  N.N-W.  Newcastle.  Area  of 
par.  4.6.A  acres.  Pop.  in  11(31, 1.93G.  Thetownlflof  hlrt 
aDtioiiity.andat  one  period  wa*  a good  deal  resorted  to  by 
Invalid*.  It  couiist*  of  several  streets  branching  from 
(he  market'ptacc.  and  has  a public  library,  mechanics’  in* 
stitute,  dispmsary.and  many  diiscntiDg  places  of  worship. 
The  church  Is  a neat  but  plain  builmng,  erected  about 
the  middle  of  last  century : (ho  living,  a vicarage  worth 
47H/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  A 
free  school,  with  a small  endowment.  Is  the  only  charity 
mentioned  as  existing  here.  Courts  leeC  and  osroo  are 
held  annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  the  neigh* 
buurhood  are  the  vestiges  of  andent  eocampmenta  At 
Humildon,  about  3 m.  from  the  town  is  a pillar,  erected 
to  commemorate  the  total  defeat,  in  1403,  of  an  army  of 
l3,nno  Scotchmen,  under  Karl  Douglas,  by  the  forces 
of  the  Earls  Percy  and  March.  Markets  on  Thursdays ; 
fairs.  May  4th.  Oct.  37th.  and  Whit  Tuesday. 

WOOLWICH,  a pari,  bor.,  market,  and  seaport  town 
of  K^land,  CO.  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tliames, 

7 m.  E.  London,  and  3|  m.  R.  Greenwich.  Pop.  in  IKil. 
17,(i6i.  The  older  part*  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  have 
narrow  streets,  and  are  mean,  dirty,  ami  badly  built,  with 
but  little  prospect  of  being  much  improved  ; but  in  the 
more  modem  portions,  andespeciallr  between  the  old  town 
and  the  barracks,  the  slreets  and  houses  are  of  an  im* 

rovud  and  far  more  respectable  description.  Woolwich, 

owever.  derives  its  entire  impi>rtance  from  Us  d>Kk- 
yard,  arsenal,  and  other  great  nn\al  and  military  esta- 
blishments  ; ami  ii  principally  iiihalrited  Iqr  individuals 
dependent  ujion  or  connected  with  them.  The  church 
in  a conspicuous  situation,  with  a tower  at  the  W.  end. 
was  rebuilt  Inwards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  llie 
living,  a valuable  rectory,  worth  740/.  a*ynar  nett,  is  In 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Itochester.  Besides  the  church, 
Woolwich  has  an  Ordnance  chapel  on  the  road  to  Plum* 
stead,  a cha|>el  in  the  barracks,  a proprietary  episcopal 
church  near  the  arsenal,  a hcotrh  church,  and  varlnui 
meeltiig-bouses  (or  different  classes  of  dissenters.  The 
charitable  institutions  comprise  an  alms-house  for  S poor 
widows,  endowed,  in  ISOO,  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  two  charity  schools,  one  fur  30 
girls,  and  one  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing 
poor  orphan  boys,  sons  of  such  shipwright*  as  nave  serveo 
their  a^rentlceship  in  the  dock-yard ; and  national  and 
other  iHjblic  schools  have  been  estwlished,  in  which  about 
900  children  are  dally  instructed,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  the  parish  church  and  the  dissenting 
chapels,  where  upwards  of  3,000  children  are  taught. 
Among  the  places  of  amusement  is  a small  theatre.  A 
mineral  spring  on  the  N.  of  the  common  possesses 
valuable  medicinal  properties. 

DocA-f/ard.  — This,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  Is 
the  most  ancient  royal  dock*yard  In  the  kingdom.  Some 
uncertainty  exists  a*  to  (he  precise  date,  but  It  is  be* 
lieved  to  liave  been  establlsbM  as  early  as  1518 ; and  it 
U certain  that  it  was  placed  upon  a permanent  footing 
in  the  latter  part  of  tne  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  It  pre* 
sent*  a frontage  to  the  river  ^ nearly  4,000  ft.,  but  Is  of 
Irregular  breath.  It  has  been,  of  late  years,  greatly 
improved  and  extended,  and  contains  at  present  about 
55  acres ; but  it  Is  In  contemplation  to  (ni-rivue  It  to 
about  68  acre*.  It  has  6 building  slips : 3 for  first^raies, 

8 for  line-of-battle  ships  of  Inferior  sise,  and  3 fur 
smaller  ships. 

Although  some  ve^  Urge  ships  have  been  built  In 
(his  dock-yard  at  dinrent  periods,  such  as  the  Royal 
George  (lost  at  SpHbead),  the  Nelson  lo  IHI4.  and  the 
Trafiugar  to  1841.  yet  eonsiderable  disadvantagns  are 
felt  In  the  constructing  of  such  ships  from  the  sballow. 
D«as  of  the  water  and  the  aocumulatton  of  mud  in  the 
river ; and  It  has.  In  consequence,  been  determined  to 
build  the  Urges!  class  of  men-nf*war  la  the  other  doi-k- 
vards,  and  to  make  this  the  principal  yard  for  steam  ships 
belonging  to  the  royal  nary.  With  this  Intention  a 
factory  was  bulU  in  109.  consisting  of  3 ranges  of  band* 
some  and  substantial  buildings,  each  410  feet  in  length 
by  36  in  breadth,  for  the  manufacture  of  slcam*eoginet 
and  boilers.  The  factory  contains  a foundry  and  form, 
with  U^blovlng  machmes  for  the  furnaces,  and  a 
variety  of  machine*  for  punching,  shearing,  plate-bend- 
ing, drllUng,  baring,  planing,  turning,  shaping.  boU- 
screwli^.  Ac.  Ac.  The  maulnery  lias  been  made  by 
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the  most  eminent  manufacturert  In  the  kingdom,  and 
embodies  the  results  of  all  tbs  Improvements  of  the  last 
twenty  years ; lu  skilful  selection  and  adapUUoa  re- 
flecting ftiBnlte  credit  on  the  chief  engloecr. 

The  moving  power  of  the  factory  U a steam-engine  of 
30  horse-power.  Another  building  is  to  be  immediately 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  14,000/.,  333  ft.  In  length  by  66 
ft.  In  breadth,  with  a chimney  190  ft.  In  height.  Into 
which  all  the  flues  of  the  fmory  will  be  led.  This 
addition  will  give  the  means  of  doubling  the  work  per* 
formed,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  enable  the  Admiralty  to 
furnish  the  whole  of  the  steam*shl|is  with  the  necesaary 
machinery. 

There  is  at  present  an  outer  besln.  comprising  an  area 
of  130,000  sq.  n.,  in  which  ten  or  a doaen  steam-ships  of 
different  sixes  may  conveniently  Be.  An  inner  baain  of 
160,000  sq.  ft.  area,  on  the  site  of  the  Mast  Pond,  is  also 
In  a forward  state  of  constructian,  and  when  comnlelM 
will  allow  two  flrtt-claas  steam-ships  to  lie  alongsiae  the 
factory  and  be  siisultaneouily  fltt^  with  their  engines, 
boilers,  and  other  machinery.  A magnificent  dock,  en- 
tirely composed  of  massive  blocks  of  granite,  has  lately 
boon  built,  capable  of  receiving  a 130-gun-ship ; a second 
is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  two 
slmiUr  docks  for  steam-ships,  making  four  In  all 

The  smitbery,  coustructeo  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  is 
on  a very  grana  scale,  and  is  siiUable  for  the  forging  of 
the  targosl  anchors,  arul  other  heavy  articles.  U con- 
tarns  37  forges,  with  3 lift  hammers  weighing  4^  too* 
each,  and  3 tilt  hammers  of  IH  cwt.  each ; there  are  also 
3 air  and  3 blast  furnaces,  with  a blasting  ^iparatus  of  a 
very  scleutiflc  description.  There  are  two  steam  engines 
in  the  smitbery,  one  of  20  and  another  of  14  horse-power. 
The  anchors  are  tested  by  a powerful  hydraulic  machine, 
made  by  Bramah,  capable  of  applying  a pressure  of 
lOO  Ions.  The  pitch  and  tar  vault  is  constructed  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  easy  Inundation  In  case  of  fire.  The 
ships  now  (1843)  building  arc  the  Royal  Albert,  130) 
Boscawon,  70 ) ('hichester,  50 ; Amphioo,  36  guns ; with 
3 stearo-shlps.  Frames  are  in  preparation  for  the  Han- 
ntbal  of  90  rans.  a brig,  and  8 steam-ships. 

The  numWr  of  workmen  of  all  kind*  employed  amounts 
at  present  (1843)  to  1,300,  exclusive  of  about  700  con- 
victs, landed  daily  from  the  Warrior  bulk,  moored  off 
the  yard,  who  are  generally  employed  in  the  most  la- 
borious occupations. 

The  mast  bouses,  mast  slip,  mast  pood*,  warehouses, 
Ac.,  are  all  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and  the  whole  Is 
thoroughly  organised  and  in  the  most  eAclent  slate.  A 
large  ropery  «as  formerly  attached  to  the  dock-yanl,  but, 
its  situation  nut  admitting  of  the  intmductlcm  of  ma- 
chinery. It  has  been  abanoooed,  the  building*  removed, 
and  the  Bite  built  upon. 

Artenai.  — Woolwich  Is  the  head  quarter*  of  the  Ord- 
nance military  corps,  vis.,  the  Royal  Horse  and  Foot  Ar- 
tillery. the  Royal  mqipers  and  Miner*,  Ac. ; and  It  is  also 
the  principid  establUhment  in  the  kingdom  for  the  provi- 
sion of  warlike  materiel  for  the  navy  and  army.  The  Royal 
Arsenal,  formerly  called  the  Warren,  admirably  situated 
on  the  B.  side  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  bera  used  a* 
a run-wharf  and  powder  magaxine  from  about  the  middle 
or  the  I7tb  CPntuW ; but  It  was  not  until  the  removal  of 
the  foundry  from  Hoorflelds,  tn  1730.  that  it  began  to  as- 
sume the  importance  It  has  lince  attuned.  It  oorapriaes 
within  its  botmdaries  about  1 10  acres,  or,  including  a part 
of  the  Plumstead  marshes,  used  as  a review  ana  prac- 
tising ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a canal 
communicailng  with  tha  Tbamea,  It  may  extend  over 
nearly  3(X)  acres.  The  following  are  the  principal  de- 
partments Into  which  It  is  divMed : Ut  The  Ropat 

Bra»t  Fusmdrjr,  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh  in  1719, 
on  a site  chosen  by  a young  Swiss  named  Scbiuch,  under 
whose  direction  the  foundry  had  been  placed  on  it*  re* 
moral  from  Ixmdon.  In  it  are  now  cast  all  the  brsss 
ordnaoce  used  lo  the  service.  It  contains  3 ftimaces,  the 
largest  capable  of  melting  16  Ions  of  metal,  sufllrlent  for 
about  twelve  34-pounders ; with  accommodation  for 
making  moulds,  boring,  turning,  and  polishing  the  guns. 
Iron  guns  are  also  bor^  up  from  smaller  to  larnr  cali- 
bre* ; these,  however,  are  not  made  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  are  supplied  by  private  manufacturers. 
Id  1809, 3M  guns  were  cast  In  the  foundry,  which  appears 
to  be  the  highest  number  cast  In  one  year.  The  statue 
for  the  Duke  of  York’s  monument  was  cast  here.  Horse 
power  has  hitherto  been  used,  but  a steam-ena^De  of  II 
horse-power  has  recently  been  erected.  In  this  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  Inspector  of  artillery,  all  guns 
are  proved  before  being  used. 

3nd.  The  Kopal  I.Moraiorp,  in  which  every  kind  of 
ammunition,  vis.  ball  and  blank  cartridge.  Ac.,  is  made 
up ; Congreve  and  other  rockets,  grenades  and  fireworks 
manufactured  ; shells  and  spherical  case-shot,  or  Shrap- 
nrll  shells,  filled,  Ac.  A maebioe.  Invented  by  Napier, 
for  making  musket  and  pistol  balls  by  compression,  has 
been  lately  introduced,  which  acts  with  great  ease  and 
rapiditv,  aud  seems  to  be  (ar  preferable  to  the  old  mode 
of  casting.  I'ercussion  caps  for  the  service  have  also, 
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«Hhin  Iho  last  two  r«*ars.  b«n  ntUrely  ma<U‘  in  tin* 
laUtratory  ( the  portion  of  the  niirhlnrry  d<-i.iKiiLHl  fur 
Alhnit  and  Anisbinft  the  cap*  Is  cxrtNillii^ly  hiKeiibKis, 
aod  performs  its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  safety, 
one  man  and  four  boys  being,  with  its  assistance,  aide  to 
611  and  complete  l&O.OOO  a day  1 All  this  maebinory 
Is,  however,  at  present  worked  by  hand.  Two  model 
rooms  are  attached  to  this  department,  containing  i|)ec[. 
mens  of  every  firework  used  m war,  and  many  other  in- 
torestlog  oh>ei^. 

3rd.  The  rogw/  remVigc  dfjMtrtmrmi  In  whirh  erery 
kind  of  ship  and  land  gun  carriage  is  made  and  repaired  ; 
with  traversing  platforms,  ammunition  waggrms,  rarts, 
*c.  Copper-lined  powder-cases  are  also  made.  The  sheets 
of  copper  are  tinned  Instantly,  on  both  sides,  by  a process 
dlsplayiag  much  Ingenuitv,  the  invention  of  one  of  the 
working  tinmen  employea  here,  superseding  a tetllous 
and  unwholesome  Deration  before  In  use,  and  efiTi'cting 
a considerable  annual  saving.  This  establishment  con- 
tains a pUning  machine.  Invented  by  Bramah,  set  up  In 
IhOS,  with  apparatus  for  various  operathma  hn  turning  ot 
wood  and  metal,  worked  by  a steam-engine  of  13  horse- 
power. Here  Is  also  a saw-mill,  by  Sir  J.  Brunell,  set 
up  in  1818,  containing  6 frames  of  saws,  wrought  by  a 
steam-engine  of  80  borso-power.  The  smithy  has  about 
80  forges. 

The  works  la  the  manufacturing  departments  of 
the  arsenal  are  In  a perfectly  efltcient  state ; hut,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  machinery,  except  for  pcrmsslon 
caps  and  musket  balls,  does  not  seem  to  l>c  of  the  most 
modern  or  scientific  kind.  The  separation  of  the  de- 
partments under  dillbreiit  authorities  appears  also  to  be 
In  some  degree  adverse  to  the  more  general  em(doyment 
of  steam  power,  except  at  an  increased  expense,  thus 
leaving  more  to  be  eflhcCed  by  manual  labour  than 
would  be  reoulsitc  If  a system  of  greater  coocentration 
and  rorabination  were  am^ed. 

4tb.  The  guns,  which  are  arranged  in  the  open  air,  com- 

firise  complete  field  aod  battering  trains,  mortars,  bow- 
Uers,  carrunades.  Ac.,  with  the  guns  belonging  to  many 
of  the  •hips  of  war  out  of  commlssioo,  numbering,  in 
the  whole,  about  3,000  pieces  of  brass,  and  19,000  pieces 
of  iron  ordnance,  of  800  different  varieCtea  The  shot 
and  theils,  arranged  in  piramldal  piles,  amount  to  nearly 
3,000,000  In  number.  These,  as  well  as  every  other 
deicrlptioa  of  store  required  for  naval  or  military  equip- 
roeot,  arr  kept  in  constant  readiness,  under  the  charge 
of  the  $tortkefper’»  department.  The  various  piles  of 
brick  bulldinn  containing  these  articles,  or  apper- 
taining to  the  departments  before  enumerate,  are  con- 
structed on  the  grandest  scale  \ and  are  as  complete  and 
Hfirlent  as  can  well  be  Imagined.  There  are  two  butts, 
one  within  the  arsenal  and  the  other  in  the  marshes,  for 
the  practice  and  proof  of  ordnaoce  ; but,  as  the  shot  fre- 
qurutly  cross  the  river,  the  service  Is  liable  to  cnnsiani 
and  serious  interruptions  from  the  passing  of  ships.  A 
new  practice  range  of  nearly  3 ro.  extent,  towards  Brltb, 
is  therefore  In  course  of  formatSoo,  which  will  be  free 
from  the  Inconveniences  now  experienced ; aod  will  bi>- 
sides  allow  of  the  practice,  at  l^g  ranges,  of  the  new 
heavy  guns  (43  to  M pounders >.  on  Nona's  and  Millar’s 
principles. 

The  number  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  boys  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  Ihe  arsenal  may  amount 
to  about  7W,  exclusive  of  the  convicts  belonging  to  the 
Jusiitla  bulk,  stationed  on  the  river,  opiioslte  to  the 
arsmial,  amounting  to  about  300. 

i'be  Royal  Military  Academy,  an  Institution  that  has 
cousluerably  raised  the  prufesilonal  character  of  the 
corps  of  Royal  Kngfoeert  and  tho  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery  was  founded  in  1719,  but  was  not  Onally  ar- 
ranged until  1741.  The  establishment,  which  has  varied 
at  different  periods,  has  at  present  16-'^  pupils,  termed 
gcntlerorn  cadets.  It  Is  under  the  direction  or  the  Mastcr- 
Ctencral  and  Board  of  Ordnanca  for  the  time  being,  aod 
has  a heuteDant.goremor,  inspector,  aod  other  oficers. 
For  Uie  literary  department,  there  is  a professor  of  ma- 
thematics. and  33  other  professors  and  masters  for  ma. 
themalks,  fortification,  pLaii^rawtng,  surveying,  che- 
mistry, laodscape.drawing.  German,  French,  History, 
Geogr&phy,  Ac.  The  academy  has  numbered  amongst  Its 
profrwsors  several  eminent  men.  among  whom  may  be 
siieri(k>d  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson.  Dr.  Hutton,  autlnw  of 
liie  X/ntArmaiicat  Dtciitmary  and  other  valuable  works, 
Mr.  lloniiycastir.  Dr.  Olyntnus  Gregory,  Ac.  The  esta- 
blUhmecit  fermerly  cost  the  public  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  per 
annum,  for  half  the  number  of  cadets  now  educated  ; but 
for  several  years  past  it  has  been  conducted  upon  a self- 
supttorllng  principle  ; and  with  a much  enlarged  and  a 
mure  eflldcnt  establishment,  it  now  nearly  maintains 
itielf.  The  scale  of  payments  Co  be  made  the  friends 
of  cadets  is  as  follows:  — 


8on«  oT  iMiblsmeii  and  piivste  asodnuea,  net  betnf  e/Brws 
•if  (bp  sney  (w  navy  . . 

(4' admiral*.  sihI  ccncrals  vith  mpaMets 
tvKi*  <4(nt<rrah  rrftmeois  * . 70 
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THHAlna  And  rnniTnsndpr,  in  ih«*  nS<rT,  and  colonal* 
rp^imPHlaJ  ftrU  oftlcm  »if  ih*  annj  . 

H<*»»  of  all  olHcm  of  the  nawy  and  army'  nndcT  Ihe  aborr 
rank*  . ' , 

Sen»  of  ifhcm  who  haw*  dlwl  h»  the  sarlee,  and  whoe 

rainti’e*  are  In  pertaniary  dlatrtM  - 


anil. 

6i) 

SO 

au 


The  sons  of  civil  offirers  of  ihe  armv  and  ordnance  are 
admiued  upon  payment  of  the  sums  required  from  roili- 
ta^cfflc(*rs  of  corresponding  ranks. 

Tile  cadets  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  4.V.  I2i.  frf. 
which  ia  considered  lufiicicnt  to  supply  every  nccesaarv 
arilcle  except  linen.  The  education  is  excellent ; the 
standard  having  been  much  ralstxl  of  late : when  the 
course  is  completed,  the  cadeU.  if  found  duly  qualified, 
receive  commissions  in  the  Royal  Engineers  or  Horal 
Artillery,  according  to  their  merit. 

The  academy,  formerly  within  the  arsen.il.  was  removed 
In  1806  to  a floe  building  on  the  upper  end  the  common, 
about  I ra.  S.  from  the  town.  This  edifice,  wihfch  waa 
iHiilt  by  Wyatt,  consisu  of  a centre  and  2 wings,  uolteil 
corridors,  with  a range  of  building  behind,  contaliiiiiff 
the  hall,  servants’ oRlces,  Ac.  Tbi*  centre  forms  a qua- 
drangle. with  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles ; and.  lieriilra 
a variety  of  other  apartments,  contains  the  four  teaching 
rooms  or  academies. as  they  are  termed.  The  wings 
contain  the  apartments  for  the  cadets  and  ehief  officers 
The  tHiilding.  which  Is  about  200  yards  in  length,  is  of 
brick,  stuccoed  over. 

The  barracks,  erected  for  the  accommndattnn  of  thn 
luyal  Artillery  at  different  periods  from  17>*3  to  1810.  an* 
situated  on  the  N.  brow  of  the  common,  and  form  a most 
e^ensfro  pile  of  hulltling.  calculated  to  accoromrdate 
3^000  officers  and  men,  and  1,200  horses.  The  prlnclp.il 
front,  340  yards  In  length,  consists  of  six  ranges  of  brick 
building.  The  entrance  consists  of  a handsome  gatcwa> , 
with  Doric  columns  aod  mlliury  trophies.  KxcTuilve  wf 
other  apartments,  this  noble  building  contains  a library 
and  reading-room  for  the  officers,  a mess  room,  a guard 
room,  a chapel  capable  of  accommodating  lOOO  persons 
Ac.  At  a little  distance  from  the  back  part  of  the  chaiwl 
U a rlding-school,  on  the  model  of  an  ancient  temple 
The  barracks  for  the  corps  of  IlOTai  Sappers  and  Miners 
are  a short  distance  to  the  N.  E.  irf  the  aitilicry  barracks  • 
th^  are  constructed  for  360  men. 

The  parade  Is  in  front  of  the  barrarks;  and  the  open 
snare  on  tho  common  affords  sufficient  room  for  exer- 
cising the  soldiers  In  the  throwing  of  shells,  and  ball, 
firing.  On  tho  E.  side  of  the  barracks,  on  the  descent 
leading  to  the  arsenal.  Is  tho  ordnance  hospital,  an  exlen- 
sire  edifice,  calculated  to  aceommodate  about  AOD  nut  lent  s. 
It  has  a valuable  library  and  muarum.  Several  detach«*4l 
buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  artlUery,  have  also  been 
raised  on  different  parts  of  the  eommon  ; among  whic  h is 
a veterinary  hospital  for  the  horse  brigade,  with  stalls  for 
G6  sick  horses.  A division  of  the  Royal  Marines  have  also 
barracks  and  an  hospital  at  Woolwich. 

Ferb,ips.  however,  the  most  interesting  estabilshment 
at  Woolwich  Is  the  Repository,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
barrack-field,  for  the  receptioo  of  models  of  different 
fortified  places,  ships,  warlike  instniments  and  machines 
of  all  kinds,  trophies  taken  in  war,  Ac.  The  collection, 
which  is  alike  extensive  and  valuable.  Is  partly  contained 
In  the  Rotunda,  a circular  apartment  115  ft.  in  diameter, 
originally  erected  by  George  IV.  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
for  tbe  entertolnnient  of  the  allied  sovereigtis  when  on  a 
visit  to  this  country  in  1814.  Near  the  Repository  has 
lately  been  erected  an  Observatory  for  the  use  or  tim 
officers.  Containing  a t^escope  ana  other  philosophical 
instruments,  and  a museum. 

The  parish  of  Woolwich  it  governed,  trader  n local 
act,  by  30  commissioners,  chosen  hy  the  parishioners, 
besides  the  rector  amt  churchwardens.  The  Reform  Art 
constituted  Woolwich  a portion  of  tbe  pari.  Imr.  of 
Greenwich  (which  tee.)  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  hy 
the  CO.  magistrates  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  a court 
of  requests  for  tbe  aiUudtration  of  cLaiuis  under  .V.  every 
alternate  Friday.  Market  days.  Wednesdays.  FrlrUrs, 
and  Saturdays.  (ParL  Hep.  and  FriraU  It^ormattom, 
ebiamed^om  Ike  bett  tmtreet.) 

WOOtTON  BASSETT,  a mun.  bor.,  market-town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Klngsbrldgc.  7K  m. 
W.  London.  Area  of  the  par..  4.3H0  acres.  Pop.  of  do., 
in  1831, 1,886.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a hill,  consists 
almost  wholly  of  one  street,  about  |m.  In  length,  and 
tolerah^  well  built.  In  the  centre  of  which  It  the  town- 
hall.  The  par.  church  Is  an  old  building,  in  the  mixed 
style ; tbe  liviog,  a vicarage  worth  46W.  a year,  is  In  the 

fiftof  the  Earl  of  Clarenaun.  It  has,  also,  a chapel  fiw 
ndependeots : a free  school,  founded  in  |6Mt,  a/mrding 
initniction  to  about  30  children  ; with  charity  and  Sun- 
day schools.  It  has  no  manuraetures  of  any  kind  ; and 
would  hardly,  indeed,  have  bren  worth  notWe,  but  fur 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  returned  3 mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  from  tbe  3.5tb  of  Henry  VI.  down  to  tho  poM- 
ing  of  Ihe  Heforro  Act,  by  which  k was  disf^lnchls(^| 
U was  reckoned  too  inconsiderable  to  bo  includkxl  iu  the 
3 U 
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provUiont  of  the  Munidpel  Reform  Act.  (.Vim.  Corp.  i Thecitfund  old  rmm.  bnr.,  compHting  SSOarrefi,  con- 
Appfndirj  Prmi/e /»irormo/»V«».)  ttUiiteatiout  l-4th  pAri  nf  the  modem  p«rl. end  mun.  bor., 

WOTTON'U NDKK'KDGR,  a raarltet-tnwTi  and  I which  had.  in  a pop.  of  S^.sOA;  but  the  pop.  of 

par.  of  Knitland.  ro.  (•Inuretlef.  hand.  Berkeley,  on  ^ the  modem  part.  Iior.  in  IM],  haa  not  yet  been  ttated. 
the  declivity  of  a hiil,  at  it*  name  impUea,  17  m.  S.  by  W.  Worcester  i«  finely  aitiuteil  on  the  R.  bank  uf  the 
illoure'ter.  Area  of  par.,  4.H‘*0  acres.  Pop.  of  do..  In  river,  in  a fertile  am{  tieautifiil  country  ; and  is  oi»e  of 
1831.  h.4»<2  ; of  tlie  town  only,  The  latter,  tra-  the  best  built,  handsomest  town*  In  the  kinipJoni,  having 

versed  by  a tmall  stream,  on  which  are  leveral  cloth  every  api<earan<H‘  of  wealth  and  respectability.  **  Tbo 
mlllt,  ennkisti  principally  of  2 vHUbiiilt  parallel  itreets.  main  slreett  are  wide,  wcB  pare«i,  and  IlghtcNl  with  eas  ; 
The  church,  which  is  larire  and  hnndjnme,  h.is  some  j the  central  which  traveri.es  the  city  from  S.  to 

ctirlous  old  monuments.  The  llviutf,  a vicarage,  worth  t S..  is  of  considerable  length,  and  kept  particularly  clean 
112/.  a year,  it  In  the  gift  trf  the  dean  and  chapter  of  | and  neat.  A considerable  extent  of  ground  cnmprt»od 
Oxford.  The  grammar-schiH)!,  f«mndi>d  In  the  ftih  of  in  the  sulwirha  is  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  con*ists 
Richard  II..  and  revived  In  the  lime  of  James  I.  had,  at  principally  of  gardens  and  metMlowi.  It  is  prolwthle. 
the  date  of  last  Inquiry,  an  Income  of  37tj/.  111.  a tear  : it  however,  that  a great  portion  of  it  will,  in  process  of 
supports  10  fmiTKlatlon  trhoUrt  and  is  free  to  all  other  time,  form  the  site  of  new  bullditigs.  On  the  K.  side  of 
boys  born  In,  or  InhalittiiiK  Wotun  and  North  Slt>ley'-  the  cnnal  the  number  of  houses  is  rapidly  itkcreasing: 
The  boys  are  instructed  in  writing  and  accounts,  and  ar«  and  it  api>cars  probable,  that  the  area  included  within 
••  to  use  no  language  in  the  ich'iol  but  I.,atln.'‘  The  the  new  boundary  to  the  N.  will  be  gradually  filled  up 
Blue-coat  school,  establUhesl  in  h.vi  an  income  of  | by  villa  rcsUleuces.  To  the  N.,  both  within  and  beyond 

91/.  a year  ; the  general  hmpital.  for  12  alms|»eopie,  has  i the  Boundary  of  the  Tvthing,  the  btiilding  of  streets, 
a rienf  income  of  34^.  a year;  and  Perry's  hospital,  also  I and  rows  of  dwelHng-hbuses.  as  well  as  of  detached  re- 
for  12  |M*rs(ms,  an  hicnnie  of  nearly  l7iU.  a year,  rho  j sidences  of  a vrrv  siip4>rior  class.  Is  going  on  rapidly.” 
agtrregste  amount  of  the  public  endowments  in  the  par.  ( Parlinm^fttry  houjtdaip  Ftcfiort. ) Uf  tlie  public  build> 
reacliiKl,  at  the  |•erlo3l  referred  to  above,  l,l3o/.  a year.  I logs,  ihe  prinripol  is  tlie  cathedral,  originally  founded 
</>»gcs/o/('Afir//y //cps.)  WoUon-under-Kdgc  is  a b<»r.  In  I0S4,  nut  md  completed  till  1374.  It  stands  to- 
by  presrri|>tion,  hut  has  no  extant  charter : its  corpora-  | wards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  its  appear- 
tion,  consisting  of  a mayor  and  12  aldermen,  elected  at  ance  has  recently  l>c«n  urrallr  improviHi  by  taking  down 
an  annual  cmirt-iret.  has  no  munlri(>al  functions,  re-  \ the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mhhacl,  a most  uiigainlv 
venues,  or  eim.himrnts.  'Fhe  inhabs,  of  the  town  and  ^ ediflre,  which  stood  close  to  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
surrounding  district  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  weaving  ' the  calhiHjral,  amt  greatly  marred  the  prospect.  Us 
of  wuoUen  cloth.  In  183M,  there  were  In  Ihe  p.-tr.  .1  exterior  is  extremely  plain,  and  Its  attract'tons  consist 
woollen  mills,  wrought  principally  by  steam,  emplor-  | principally  in  its  sise  and  the  lightness  of  lu  arrhibc- 
ing.  in  nil.  182  hands  (Stills  and  Fnetories'  IU-n,ir(}\  ^ Hire.  l*he  central  tower,  though  the  stone  be  much 
hckidrs  which,  there  were  many  looms  wrought  by  the  decayed,  U extremely  fine.  It  Is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
weavers  in  their  own  house*.  Petty  set*luns  f.ir  Ihe  double  cross  : its  external  length.  Including  buttresses 
hund.  are  held  In  Wotton.  ISfarkets  on  Fridays  ; fairs,  is  4'Jtl  ft.,  and  the  internal  AIM  ft.  ; the  nave,  from  the 
.Srjit.  2Mh.  for  cattle  and  che«*se.  (Pari.  Heps.,  Ac.)  front  to  the  W.  tr.uuept  Is  IW)  ft.  in  length  : the  tower, 
WOlU'KSTEH.  an  inland  co.  of  Knglami.  havinga  which  is  about  i/tin ft.  in  heiglit.  is  ornamented  w ith  light 
very  Irregular  outline  and  several  dotached  portions.  Is  ami  elegant  pinnacles.  'Die  general  character  uf  the 
l)ound''ti  on  the  N - by  Ihe  cos.  of  Salon  and  Stafford.  \V.  building  is  early  English  t there  are.  however,  some 
by  Hereford.  S.  by  Gloucester,  ami  R.  by  Warwick,  earlier  parts.  A crypt,  part  of  the  nave,  the  rhs|>lrr« 
Area.  462.720  acres,  of  which  atmut  4UO.OUOarc  supposed  house,  Ac.  are  Norman  ; parts  of  the  nave  and  aisle*  are 
to  lie  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  'Iliii  is  an  extremely  decorated  ; tlie  cloisters,  and  a fine  S.  porch  are  perpen- 
iieautiful  and  weU-waUT«‘dco.  It  Is  traversed  from  J/.  dicuUr.  The  interior  Is  very  spacious,  mostly  in  tlie 
to  b.  by  the  Severn,  and  in  part,  aUo.  bv  its  important  early  Kngliili  style,  with  cleguU  details,  and  good  grt8n- 
tributaries  the  .Avon  from  the  R..  and  the  Teme  from  the  ing.  Across  the  S K.  transept  is  the  momimsmtal  chapel 
W.  .SiirfMC  Aneir  dtversilied  : the  Malvern  hills  divide  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  V'll.,  and  in  the  middle 
the  .S.  W.  part  of  incco.  from  Hcrefordtldre ; the  Breilon  of  the  choir  Is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  l<»p  stage  of 
hills,  to  the  S.  of  Prrshore.  have  an  elevation  of  nearly  which,  with  the  eflgy.  is  evideiitlv  of  a date  soon  after 
900  ft.;  and  there  are  some  considerable  hills  on  its  N.  bis  decease.  (Hickman.  Vdi.)  l*here  are  several  fine 
frontier  between  lUtes-Owen  and  Brom«grove.  The  ancient  mnmimimts  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  in- 
vales  of  Worcester  and  Rvesham.  or  rather  of  the  chtding  that  of  the  celebrated  Judge  LitUetnn,  one  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon,  are  alike  beautiful  and  fertile;  but  founders  of  the  RngUsh  law.  a justice  uf  vlie  Common 
the  soil  In  other  parts,  especially  on  the  R.  side  of  the  Pleas  under  Rdward  IV.,  who  died  in  1481.  Among  the 
county,  is  cold  and  poor.  Besides  com,  cattle,  and  more  modern  monuments  Is  that  of  the  celebrated 
dairy  produce.  Worcester  produces  Urge  quaatliies  of  scholar  SlHIingfleet.  author  of  the  Origincs  Sac*<r.  and 
fine  wool,  apples,  hops,  and  excellent  cyder.  .We  are  other  valuable  works,  bishop  of  the  see  fWnn  1689  till 
sorry,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  agriculture  is  by  no  his  death  in  1699,  with  an  extravagantly  eulogistic  In- 
mcMoi  in  an  aJvaiice«l  stale.  '*  The  system  followed  is,  scription  written  by  the  famous  Dr.  Bentley.  Adioin- 
in  itself,  a bati  one.  and  Is  carelessly  and  negligently  ing  the  S.  side  of  tne  cloister  is  the  ancient  refectory 
conducted.  Hiere  Is  no  rotation  as  to  cropping;  nor  of  the  monastery  attacbeil  to  the  cathedral,  a lofty  and 
are  any  paint  taken  to  relieve  the  ground  from  water,  spacious  hall,  120  ft.  in  length,  by :»  ft.  in  width,  now 
though  It  be  in  many  places  very  wet.  Ploughing  is  occupied  as  the  King's  .School.  On  the  R.  tide  of 
bailiy  p«-rfurmed,  and  tne  whole  management  of  a slovenly  the  cudsters  is  the  cha;ftrr>house,  the  library  belonging 
description. '■  ( Kennedy  and  (Jraingi-r,  on  Ike  Tenancy  to  which  comprises  a valn.ible  collection  of  bi>oks  and 
qf  Land,  [.  3M.)  In  I*il8  there  were  in  this  co.  1,83'i  manuscripts,  chiefly  relating  to  the<jlogy  and  common 
ai  res  under  hniit.  KsUtes  of  all  sires;  farms  for  the  law.  The  nett  revenue  of  the  bishopric  amounted,  at  an 
most  part  small.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  18l0,  22s.  4d.  average  of  the  throe  years  ending  with  1831.  to  6.Mb/.  a 
an  acre.  Coal  U found  in  the  N.  p.-irts  of  the  co.,  and  year.  The  chapter,  previously  to  1836.  coniittcd  of  a 
the  brine  springs  uf  Druilwich  funibh  Immense  quan-  dean.  10  prebendaries,  and  8 minor  canons.  The  esnons 
ties  of  salt.  or  preben<lariei  were  then  reduced  to  8.  Including  the 

The  city  of  Worcester  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  dean,  and  their  emoluments  were  also  considerably  re- 
leather glove  manufacture ; the  Iron,  hardware,  and  dueed.  The  income  of  the  establishment  aretages 
glass  manufactures  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success  about  12.000/.  a year.  The  bi»hop's  palace,  on  the 
at  Dudley ; Kidderminster  li  famous  for  its  carpets  ; and  bank  of  the  river,'  is  an  liicoivgruous  but  conmodliMis 
needles  and  fish-hooks  are  made  to  a greater  extent  at  edifice,  formerly  surrounded  with  walls.  It  has  lately 
Redditcb  and  Feckenham,  In  this  co..  than  any  where  been  arranged  that  tite  episcopal  palace  shall  In  future 
else  in  England  or,  indeed,  in  the  world.  be  the  deanerv;  and  the  bishop  is  to  reside  at  his 

Worcestershire  is  divided  Into  5 hundreds,  and  171  house  at  Hartfebury,  10  m.  distant.  An  ancient  gate, 
parishes.  It  sends  IS  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  vis.  4 for  way.  called  Edgrir'i  Tower,  leads  into  the  prerincta 
thcco.,  2 each  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  bor.  of  of  the  cathedral.  There  are  remains  of  several  mo- 
Evrsham,  and  I each  for  the  bors.  of  Kidderminster,  nastic  establishments,  including  a commanders  erf  the 
Brwdley,  Droitwich.  and  Dudley.  Registered  electors  Hospital  of  St  John,  in  ditTerenl  parts  of  the  city  ; and 
for  the  CO.,  in  1839-40,  10,917.  whereof  •>..T28  were  for  the  it  bod  formerly  a castle,  every  trace  of  which  has  been  ot>- 
R.,  and  4, .889  for  the  W.  division  of  tlie  ro.  In  1841,  llterated,  excepting  the  mound  on  which  the  keep  stood. 
Worcester  luwl  46.962  inhah.  house*,  and  333.484  intiabs..  Several  of  the  par.  churches  deserve  notice:  that  of  St. 
of  w hom  I t4.7A3  were  males,  and  118,731  females.  Sum  Andrews  has  a square  tower.  90  ft  in  height,  surmounted 
exfiended  on  (he  relief  uf  the  poor,  in  1838-39,62,184/.  | by  an  ociagtma!  spire  IMft  6 In.  in  height,  making  th« 
Total  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  co.  assv*sscd  ' tiKal  elevation  uf  the  latter  24.A  ft.  6 In.  I'he  church  and 
toj^ir.rates,  in  1840-41, 99^,242/.  | tower  are  very  aneient  ; but  the  spire  is  comparaHvely 

WoRctsTEB,  a city.  pari,  and  nun.  bor.  of  Eng-  ! modern,  having  been  addi^l  in  I7>M.  All  the  Uvingg  in 
land,  locally  situated  in  tne  co.  of  Worcester,  of  which  it  j the  dly,  except  that  of  St.  Peter,  are  recturie*  ; and, 
is  the  cap.,  but  forming  a co.  of  iUelft  hund.  Oswald,  except  All  Saints  (which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown), 
slow,  on  the  .Severn,  crossed  here  by  a handsome  stone  I they  are  all  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
bridge  of  i archea,  S3m.  S.W.  Birmingham,  and  l(y>m.  ; The  most  vaiualile  are  St.  Martin's,  worth  378f. ; St.  Nl- 
W.N.W.  Eondon  ; lat.  S'  W N.,  long.  3°  O'  16"  W.  j cbolas,  worth  2<i0/.  j and  St.  Peter's,  worth  3>34  a yeisr. 
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ExrlusWc  of  it*  numorwi*  rhurche*.  Worcoticr  ha*  cha* 
pel*  for  R.  Calhollc*.  Ind«ri>cndMlU.  CaWiiiiit*.  Wrt- 
levao*.  Frirnd*.  Ac.  The  guild-hal),  a large  brick 
e^lftce,  coniiructed  in  1723.  ihc  front  of  which  ii  orna- 
mented with  column*,  ttaluei.  Ac.,  hai  :>  h«U  for  the 
acronmio<Utlon  of  the  cmittt  of  a»»i*e.  a council  cham- 
ber. 4rc.  The  old  ro.  gaol  ami  ho«i»e  of  ciirrertlun  wa» 
defective  in  iti  j»Un  and  accommodation ; hut  a new 
gaol  at  the  top  of  Foregate  Street  «a»  built  on  Howard'* 
plan.  In  'Hie  old  nty  gaol,  in  Friar  Street,  wa* 

ff»rinerly  a FrancKran  eonrent.  'I  he  market-hou*e.  In 
the  High  Street.  U a jpadouv  and  conrenienl  building  ; 
and  the  public  *iih*crl|itlon  library.  In  ForegHle  stre«-t. 
roiitainii  reading  and  news  rooms,  And  a contiilerable  col- 
lection  of  book*.  Here  1*  al*o  a •mall  theatre,  built  in 

'I  he  roral  gntmmar-*chool  attached  to  the  cathedral 
was  foimded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V I H„  for  40  K'holart, 
who  are  prepared  fur  the  universities,  nnd  instructed  be> 
•Met  in  rarinits  subordinate  department*  of  knowle^e.  \ 
It  ha*  two  cxhihilion*  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The  | 
free  grammar-srhool.  founded  by  Que*  n Klitalicth.  In  I 
|.v;|.  fur  IS  boys,  has  14  exhibitioni  to  the  universltle*.  j 
of  30/  each,  and  scholarships  at  Worcester  CoUt^e. 
Mngilalcn  Hall.  Oxford.  The  great  Lord  .Somers  and 
Samuel  Buth-r,  author  of  Ilurt'bras,  were  educated  In 
this  tchool.  Hero  also  are  subscription  ichrK)l*  on  the 
Madras  and  laincastriaii  plan*,  with  several  other  , 
•cho’lt  for  children  of  both  sextos.  The  whole  number  j 
of  children  at  school  may  be  c*timatc<l  at  about  3,000.  ; 
A Dufcesan  Board  of  Kducalion  for  su|>criiitending  all  i 
the  school*  in  connection  w ith  the  Church  in  the  dio-  | 
cese  has  recently  been  established.  It  has  various 
almshouse*,  the  oldest  of  which  appears  to  be  those 
of  St.  Oswald's  hospital,  founded  In  I'/tiH:  a city  and 
county  Infirmary,  erected  in  1770;  a lyliig-in  instllu-  i 
Hon.  nnuse  of  industry,  female  penitentiary,  disjiensary.  | 
*c.  Several  medical  and  other  societies  have  been 
formevi : a music  meeting  is  held  every  third  year  in  the 
hall  of  the  king's  school,  the  meetings  in  the  intervening 
years  being  at  Cloucesier  and  Hereford ; the  proceeds 
are  appropriated  to  the  relief  ol  widows  and  oqshans  of ' 
tbe  clergy.  Races  take  place  In  July  and  Nov. 

Worcester  had  formerly  a considerable  manufketure 
of  woollen  goods  ; but  this  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  chief  business  of  tbe  city  consists  at  present  (IH42)  ' 
of  ttse  manufacture  of  gloves  and  china  ano  fine  earthen.  < 
ware.  The  produce  of  the  glove  manufacture  was  10 

Ers  ago  estimated  at  about  50,000  doien  pairs  oil- 
her  or  beaver  gloves,  and  from  450,000  to  600,000 
doxen  pairs  kid  and  lamb-skin  elovea  This  trade  has, 
however,  greatly  fallen  off.  In  May,  1H48.  there  were  only 
29  glove  manuiactures.  whereas,  lit  1926,  there  were  140; 
and  the  total  annual  produce  does  not  at  present  ( 194'/) 
exceeil  5,000  dosen  pairs  beaver  or  oiMeather  gloves,  erul 
250.(XKj  dosen  pairs  kid  and  all  other  kinds.  Including 
90,000  doxen  pairs  thread  gloves.  China  ware  Is  produced 
here  on  a very  extensive  scale ; and  It  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  It  Is  equal,  both  as  respects  quality  and  beauty 
of  design,  to  any  made  any  where  else  in  tne  kingdom. 
Tbe  materials  used  In  tbe  manufacture  are  mostly 
brought  from  Cornwall.  The  other  principal  products 
are  lace,  spirits,  tanned  leather,  nails,  and  turnery  ware, 
Ac.  There  are  some  large  iron  foundries  on  the  canal 
and  river  banks.  The  Inland  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  tbe  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  and  the 
BirmliiKham  and  Gloucester  Hallway,  the  nearest  station 
of  which  it  at  Spltchley,  3 m.  from  thecity.  The  canal 
communicates  with  tbe  Severn,  which  it  nere  navigable 
for  Urge  barges ; and  its  banks  iusve  been  furnished  with 
wood  quays  and  spartous  warebuuses.  After  aeveral 
frustrated  atirmpts  on  the  part  of  JoIntStock  Companies 
to  procure  an  act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  a bill  for  that  purpoM  received  tbe  royal  assent  in 
May,  1942.  It  places  the  management  of  (he  contero- 
pUii^  Improvement  in  the  hands  of  public  commis- 
sioners. wno  are  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  cities, 
towns,  and  landowners  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
within  the  dlsunce  which  U Intended  to  be  Improved. 

A continuous  depth  of  9 ft.  water  U expected  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  entrance  of  the  Berkeley  Canal  at  Glou- 
cester to  Worcester  ; arKi  from  thence  a depth  of  6 ft.  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Staffordshire  and  orcestershire 
Canal  at  Stourport.  The  whole  extent  of  the  river  to  be 
improved  is  (furly  40  m.  Mr.  Cubltt.  the  engineer,  has 
drawn  up  the  plu  adopted  for  the  Improvement.  Its 
leading  matures  are  a succession  of  solid  weirs  built 
obliquely,  instead  of  in  the  usual  way,  at  right  angles, 
across  the  stream,  with  side  cuts  or  locks.  Ascending 
the  river,  tbe  first  weir  is  placed  a little  below  the  cl^  of 
Worcester.  The  channel  Is  left  clear  to  that  point.  The 
fall  in  this  portion  of  the  river  being  very  gradual.  It  Is 
proposed  to  cut  out  the  shallows,  and  keep  them  clear  by 
dredging.  The  greatly  higber  scale  of  gradlmu  lathe 
inclioHtion  of  the  river  atove  Worcester  rendered  the 
employment  of  weirs  and  locks  inevitable.  The  hop  plant- 
ations of  Worcestershire  extend  over  about  1,932  acres. 
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and  roost  part  of  the  produce  is  brought  hither  for  sale, 
l^e  society  of  Worcester  is  extremely  good,  It  being  the 
residence  of  many  respi^iabla  families,  attracted  hither 
by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  cheapness  of  living,  tacilU 
ties  of  education,  and  the  variety  of  aniusemeuts  furnished 
by  its  theatre,  assemblies,  concerts,  clubs,  races,  Ac.  It 
publishes  four  weekly  newspapers,  ami  has  a savings* 
bank  and  four  other  Itaiiks.  three  of  aliich  arc  natirn 
establishments,  and  tbe  fourth  a branch  of  a Metropolitan 
Joint  Stock  Bank.  In  the  year  ending  the  I'ith  of  June, 
IMl,  there  were  sold  in  the  Worcester  corn-market 
4^,562  qrs.  wheat,  13,266  do.  barley,  l,V74  do.  oats,  4,91‘i 
do.  beans,  91'J  do.  pease,  and  25  da  rye. 

Worcester  was  chartered  in  the  1st  of  Richard  1. ; but 
the  charter  was  not  confirmed  until  the  ad  of  Henry  III. 
Various  other  charters.  Ac.,  were  afterwards  granted  hy 
diflerent  sovereigns ; but  that  by  which  (he  city  was 
governed  previously  to  the  Reiorra  Act  dated*  from 
the  19th  of  JainM  1.  It  erected  tbe  city  and  libortlee 
of  Worcester  into  a co.  separate  ftom.  and  independent 
of.  the  co.  of  Worcester.  I'nder  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  the  city  is  governed  by  a mayor.  11  other  alder- 
men, and  3b  coui^llort.  Corporation  revenue  In  IMO, 
5.30U/.  It  has  a commision  of  the  peace,  with  jurisdir. 
tion  in  nearly  all  lelunies,  excepting  such  as  affpct  life 
and  limb.  A sheriffs*  court  is  held  once  a month  hy  the 
under-sheiiff;  and  a court  of  common  pleas,  and  petty 
sessions  weekly,  besides  several  inferior  courta  The 
assises  fur  the  co.  are  also  held  here.  A police  force  has 
been  organised,  and  the  peace  of  the  town  is  well  main- 
tained. Worcester  has  returned  2 roems  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  23d  of  Kdw.  1.:  the  right  of  voting  previously 
to  the  Heform  Act  having  been  vested  in  the  freemen. 
Reg.  electors.  In  IMn-41,  3,037.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
election  and  principal  pt^lug-place  for  tbe  W.  div.  of 
tbe  co. 

Worcester  Is  of  great  but  uncertain  antiauity.  It  is 
principally  celebrated  In  history  from  its  giving  name  to 
the  decisive  victory  obtained  here  by  Cromwell  over  the 
forces  of  Charles  II..  on  the  3d  of  Sept.  1C5I . Among 
other  emioeiit  individuals,  Worcester  gave  birth  to  the 
diitiDguished  statesman.  Lord  Somers,  bom  here  in 
1652.  Markets,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  FiJrs.  eleven 
times  a year,  mostly  for  cattle,  lambs,  horses,  linen,  hops, 
cheese.  Ac.  (Pari-  Botmd.  and  Mum.  Prp*.  ; Meet'  ig* 
cloptfdia;  Priv.  InS-'i 

WoRcMTia,  a town  of  the  1*.  States.  In  Mastachu- 
setu.cap.  CO.  Worcester,  35  ro.  W.  by  S.  Boston.  Pop. 
in  1940. 7.497.  It  Is  pleasantly  situated  in  a fine  agricul- 
tural district ; and  being  at  tbe  Junction  of  several  im- 
portant roads,  as  well  as  on  the  great  railway  line 
between  Boston  and  Albauy,  it  Is  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable Inland  trade.  The  principal  street,  upwards  of 
1 m.  In  length,  is  well  built,  and  has  many  gn<^  private 
bouses  and  hotels.  The  court-house.  Jail,  several 
churches,  a state-asylum  for  the  insane,  the  hall  of  (he 
American  Antiquarian  .Society,  with  a museum,  and  a 
library  of  12.000  vuls.  (Bradjo^).  arc  the  chief  public 
edifices.  Worcester  has  several  woollen,  cotton,  and 
paper-mills ; machine  factories,  and  printing-offices. 
The  Blackstone  Canal  connects  the  town  with  Providence 
and  other  canals  with  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  line. 
Tbe  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  took  place  in 
1718,  and  its  incorporation  In  1723.  (£iscyc.  Amer. ; £n- 
cyr.  of  Grow..  Amer.  edit.) 

WORKINGTON,  a market  town,  par.,  and  sea- 
port of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  wara  Allerdale.  on 
the  Derwent,  near  its  mouth,  7 m.  N.  by  B.  White- 
haven. Area  of  par.,  7,730  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  |h3I, 
7.196,  of  whom  about  6.400  Inhabited  Workington  town- 
ship. The  streets  are  roostiv  narrow  and  inconvenient ; 
blit  of  late  years  many  good  bouses  have  been  eriKted. 
In  the  upper  town  a new  square  haa  been  built,  in  which 
the  com  market  is  held.  It  has  a small  neat  thMtre, 
assembly  and  news  rooms,  and  various  other  public 
buildings.  The  Derwent  Is  crossed  here  by  a none 
bridge,  of  three  arches.  The  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1760, 
hat  a fine  altar-piece : the  Uviog  is  In  the  gift  of  — Cur- 
wen,  Esq.,  whose  mansion,  Workington  Hall,  a fine  cat- 
tellated  structure,  on  a richly  wuod^  height,  overlooks 
the  town.  A chapel-of-ease,  la  the  Tuscan  style,  was 
built  in  1823 : and  here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Independ- 
ents, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  R.  Catholics,  Ac.  A 
grammar  school,  founded  In  1664  by  Sir  P.  Curwen,  has 
since  ceased  to  exist ; the  founder  having  had  only  a life 
interest  In  the  property  with  which  It  was  endowed. 
There  are,  however,  Lancastrian  and  female  schooli.  a 
dispensary,  and  various  instltuiioos  for  the  benefit  of  (he 
poor,  supported  by  subscription.  Workington  has  ma- 
nufactures of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  and  a vsloable  salmon 
fishery  on  the  Derwent,  the  property  of  the  Bari  of  Ltms- 
dale ; but  it  derives  Its  principal  importance  from  the 
extensive  collieries  in  Its  vicinity,  belonging  to  the  Cur* 
wen  family,  which  ftimisb  considerable  quantities  for 
shipment  to  Ireland,  tbe  Isle  of  Man.  Ac. 

Workington  harbour  is  protected  by  a breakwater,  and 
has  good  quays ; but  It  nearly  dries  at  low  water.  It  la 
S U S 
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n rTMk  of  th<^  port  of  Whttohaven  ; but  In  It  hail 
4fi  «hip<  of  the  burden  of  tuns.  A lUtIr  tmtinfuk  i» 
canri^  on  here  In  »hli>*bulldins.  ami  la  the  iin|M>rtaClon 
«if  timiier  luid  other  article*.  MarkeU,  and  Sat-  ; 
fair*.  Majr  ifl,  and  Oct.  LtL  Kacc«  are  held  here  annually 
in  Aujtuet. 

WOKKSOP.  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  co 
Nottingham,  wapcot.  Ua**etUw.  on  ibe  Ryton,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Idle.  23  m.  N.  Nottlnj^ham.  Area  of  i>ar., 
IH.i'iO  acre*.  Pop  , In  IH3I,  The  town,  rotuitting 

chiefly  of  one  llrvet,  crriMed  by  two  others,  it  well  built, 
pared,  and  lighted.  lu  church,  which  formerly  tielmigid 
to  an  Auguittne  priory,  ti  a fine  old  edifice,  with  two 
lofty  tower*,  and  ^ williln  »ereral  ancient  monument*. 
The  llring,  a rlcara«re  worth  JhV.  a year  clear.  I*  in  the 
gift  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Here,  alio,  are  place*  of 
wur*hip  for  rarlou*  *ecti.  a national  m'hool,  and  *«ime 
*mall  endowment*  for  pan>cliial  and  charltahic  pur- 
po*e«.  The  town  U celebrated  for  It*  malt,  and  « a*  for- 
merly, al*o,  celebrated  tor  it*  liquorice,  of  which  large 
quantitie*  were  rai*e«l  in  the  adjoining  diilrict ; latterly, 
however,  it*  culture  ha*  been  wholly  atMndniH^. 

Worktop  may  l»e  regnrdeil  a*  the  c:ap.  of  the  dUtiict 
popularly  railed  the  " dukery,"  from  it*  cuntaining 
Work*op»maiM»r.  formerly  a mat  of  ibe  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. (dumber  Park,  the  *eat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle, 
and  Welberk  Abbey,  the  *eat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
'ITiem  are  all  magnificent  re«idenre*  In  fine  park*. 
Uecrntly.  however,  the  I>uke  of  Newcaitle  ha*  piir- 
chated  Work*op-manur ; and  the  houm.  which  bad  been 
rebuilt  in  I7t<3.  either  ha*  been  or  i*  to  be  immediately 
pulled  down,  f'lumber  Park,  now  about  II  m.  In  drc., 
and  finely  laid  out  and  wooded,  wai,  *o  late  a*  the  lera 
of  the  American  war,  little  better  than  a black  ht>ath, 
intertpcu’ied  with  bog*  and  marahe*  I in  tin*  dittrlcl, 
al*o,  i*  Thoreahy,  the  M-at  of  Karl  Manver*.  Market* 
on  WediteMlay.  Fair*.  Mar.  2L  and  June  IL  for  cattle 
and  »heep;  Oct  Li.  for  hor>e*  and  cattle;  ami  aliout 
three  week*  after  the  ia*t,  a »tatulc  (air.  {Heantiri  qf 
Emftamd  tind  tVaUt,  art.  StMineham  i and  Er$paU 
infjrmation  } 

W'OitM.S  (an.  BorbrUmagm$).  a city  of  W.  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  llc**e  |)arm*Lult.  urov.  Lower  iletae, 
rap.  cant,  on  the  W bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  tlie  border 
of  Ithtmlth  B.ivaria,  and  2T>  ra.  s H K.  Mcuti.  l'o|>.. 
atK)Ut  h..^nu  {Bfrtikau*.)  It  wa*  formerly  an  linportHiit 
free  city  of  the  empire.  bBt  i*  now  much  d(>rayed,  and  I* 
aurrounded  by  dismantled  and  ruined  wail*.  “ Its  in- 
terior,” say*  Nr.  Chambers,  “consist*  of  a single  good 
street,  lined  with  tall  mandniu,  inhabited  by  persons 
of  an  Inferior  order,  and  a uumber  of  b.tck  lane*  and 
detached  buildings,  many  of  them  vacant  and  deso- 
late. in  a pim  of  open  ground  behind  the  main  street, 
sutnds  the  cathedral,  a building  of  red  tancistone,  it* 
foundation  dating  as  far  bark  aa  the  beginning  of  the  lltb 
century  (ScArciiwT,  du  /fAAssa>sthe  aih).  The 

origirud  part  of  this  rdifire  is  GtHbir,  but  Uiv  l-irgcr  por- 
tion U In  the  Bytantine  style ; the  interior  arches  being 
all  rounded,  and  the  pinnacle*  and  dome  fretted  in  the 
Moorish  taste.  The  building  rontaina  a number  of  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  high  altar  at  the  K. 
rod  is  enrinmed  with  ancient  carvings,  In  oak.”  (Tosir 
Of*  tkf  HAin<.  ffl.)  This  cathedral  has  1 choirs,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a cupula,  one  of  which  rises  13Zft-  (&Arrt'&cr> 
above  the  }uivement.  The  W.  choir  Isa  good  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  13th  century,  ai>d  has  a magnificent 
mse-window  of  that  period.  The  Lutheran  church  in 
the  markK-plac*.  in  whkh  la  a painting  of  Luther 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  liEflf,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  courteil-bali.  In  which  that  event  took  place. 
This  hall  was  destroyed  when  the  city  was  bombaroed  by 
the  French.  In  1019  ; at  which  time,  also,  a vast  number 
of  houses  were  destroyed.  F'rom  this  period.  In  fact,  the 
decay  of  W'orms  nuy  be  dated ; many  of  the  Iniiah*. 
havhig  afterwards  settled  In  other  Gennan  towns,  and  lu 
Holland.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice : 
and  there  are  2 synagogues.  Charlemagne  was  married 
at  Worms;  and  tt  was  frequently  iohabilcd  both  before 
and  after  his  time,  by  the  Frankish  sovereigns:  but  no 
retnaint  of  the  imperial  palace  exist,  except  a few  frag- 
menu  of  a wall,  forming  part  of  the  BUrgerkop.  a prison, 
and  police-ofllce.  Worms  la  the  seat  of  a consistory, 
about  half  its  Inhabs.  being  Protestants;  and  it  has  se- 
Teval  convents  and  hospitals,  a gymnasitim.  and  element- 
ary schools,  supportnl  by  different  religious  sects.  It  has 
manufacture*  of  tobacco.  se*Ung-wax.  lusts,  Ac. ; but  its 
principal  trade  i*  In  wine,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
The  vicinity  of  Worms,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Min- 
nesingers as  the  frof*w.'gau,  or  * land  of  joy,'  Is  In  great 
measure  covered  with  vineyards,  producing  some  of  the 
beiu  growths  of  the  Rhine,  'llie  famous 
Is  grown  arouiul  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  dote  to  the 
dly.  Worms  Is  suppoaod  to  owe  its  origin  to  a fort 
erected  here  by  Drusus : many  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  In  and  near  it.  Among  the  councils  held 
at  Worms,  that  In  022  was  the  tn<^  famous.  Db-ts 
were,  also,  held  here  In  1A9S,  1517,  and  l.Vil.  The 
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UUi’r  Is  famoiK  fmm  the  fart  of  Lutiu-r  hot  Ing.  a*  already 
•tail'll.  apiM'nmi  ix-ftirr  it,  toftplRhi  and  answer  f<»r  hi* 
opinion*.  Uu  apltenriiig  Itefore  the  Diet,  be  dbplNyitl 
equal  tirmne**  and  inodcrutimt.  An  edict  was.  tiuwex'r. 
Issued  against  him  on  (Ite  2iilh  of  April,  by  which  he  was 
excommiiiilc.vte<l  a*  an  dwtlnate  heretic.  But  pre*i«Hi»1y 
to  this,  Inconsequence  of  the  determination  of  the  rin- 
pernr  and  the  other  princes  who  had  given  him  a s.ifr 
conduct,  not  to  forfeit  their  word,  he  was  allowed  to  wUii- 
draw  from  the  city  In  safety.  (i!cArci5cr,'  B<rgkaHM  { 
Uob.-rt$  'ns  Vknrifs  V..  !><>f>k  II.) 

NN  OK’lilING,  a maritime  town  and  fashionalde  wa- 
tering pla«'e  of  KiikUiio.  oil  the  English  channel,  ro 
Sussex.  raf»e  Brnmber,  huiid.  Briglilfurd,  In  the  par.  of 
Broaduater.  a village  about  a mitn  to  the  N„  49  m.  .S.  Ity 
W.  London,  and  10  m.  W.  Brighton-  Area  of  |>ar., 
2.310  acres.  Pop  of  do.  in  1H.1I.  4..V(i.  of  whom  iii-.vrly 
4.‘<Hi  were  •tqiposi'd  to  la-long  lu  the  town.  L' nlll  w ilbin 
Che  last  ^ or  I'rii  years,  Worthing  w as  only  an  tnconskler- 
able  fislifng  village;  and  Is  iimeh  indtdKt'd  (or  it*  in- 
encase  and  celebrity  in  the  vitlts  of  the  royal  (amllr 
dining  the  latter  part  of  l.ist  century.  I'he  butidingt  of 
the  town  exieud  along  the  c«wt*t  for  abniil  |m.,  and  the 
main  street  runs  (or  somewhat  more  than  4 m.  in  a S. 
direction.  Excepting  In  Its  centre,  the  home*  are  mostly 
arrangi'd  in  regular  terrace*,  though  maiiv  are  isolated 
and  interipcrseit  with  fields  and  gardens.  'I'lic  ranges  of 
building  fronting  the  sea  are  generally  laced  with  ernun. 
coloured  brick  made  from  a peculiar  clay  found  in  the 
vicinity,  ami  the  town  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  has  an 
am|ile  supply  of  water.  The  chniK'l-or-eaw,  erc'Cted  in 
IfiH,  at  a co«i  of  Ix.tiiiO/..  is  a very  neat  edifice,  with  a 
Doric  jiorilrn.  Tlie  living,  a curnry  worth  a year. 

Is  III  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Broadwater.  Here,  al«o, 
are  chapel*  for  Indetfendentt  and  Weticyatu,  to  whicli 
Sunday  schools  are  attached  ; with  well  aUeudr^  national 
schools  for  both  *exe«,  *up|torted  by  stibscription  ; a 
savings'  bank,  and  a small,  but  eli'gaoi  theatre,  opetud  In 
1H07.  'J'he  market-place  consists  of  ranges  of  covered 
stalls  built  around  a square  area.  The  Ksplaitailc,  a 
raised  causeway,  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  whole 
leiijnh  of  the  town  : near  its  W.  extremity  are  tlie  Itnyal 
Rains,  comprising  two  complete  snllt**  of  apartmmi*. 
The  New  nirlsi.m  H.nhs.  recently  built,  adjoin  the  .'n-a 
Hmite  Motel.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  wild,  that  U haa 
numerous  hotels,  with  asMMnbly-roums  ; libraries,  resil- 
ing atxl  news-rooms,  rcmveiiicnl  liathuig-macliine* ; and 
the  oilier  accommoil,-)ti>iiit  incident  to  a well-attemh-il 
watering-place.  Fine  sands  extend  along  the  coast  fi>r 
I m.  to  the  \V  , and  3 m.  to  ll»e  K.  of  the  town.  These, 
with  the  groiluaMy  Increasing  di.-{ith  of  the  water,  which 
give*  the  opportunity  of  hatnltig  at  any  time  of  the  tide, 
ad(U*d  to  the  niiklues*  of  tiie  ciTronte,  in  consequence  of 
the  shelter  Afforded  on  the  N.  and  K.  by  the  South 
Downs,  render  Worthing  rspeci.dly  suitable  as  a place  of 
resort  for  invalids.  No  manufacture  of  any  kind  is  car- 
ried on;  but  the  mackarel  ai>d  herring  fisheries  are  usu- 
ally very  productive,  and  contribute  largelr  to  the  siipply 
of  the  Ixindon  markets.  An  annual  fair  is  held  on  tlm 
30th  of  July  ; market-day.  .Saturday  and  every  alternate 
Wednesday,  for  com.  (O'Mifc  to  M a^cnng-Wiicci  qf  Lmg. 
land : Prir.  Zft/.) 

WTIF.XHAN.  aparl.  bor..  market-town,  and  nar.  of 
W’alea.  co.  l>eubigh,  bund.  UrcHotWId,  on  the  hlgn  rood 
between  Shrewsixiry  and  Chester.  II  m.  S.  by  W.lhe 
latter.  I'he  par.  of  \Vr<‘xh.tm  Include*  no  fower  thajt  l‘J 
townships,  a only  of  which  and  a small  detached 
of  a third  are  included  in  the  pari  bor.,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  1,145  acres,  and  bad,  in  IA31,  a pup.  of 
5,4M. 

Wrexham  Is  a handsome  and  lively  town,  with  spa- 
cious streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  a-’d 
uearlv  and  substantially  btillt  houses;  It  Is,  also,  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas.  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  a large  and 
venerable  structure,  U deservedly  regarded  at  one  of  iho 
principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  principality.  It 
was  erected  alxiiit  147S  on  the  lite  of  a more  ancient 
structure:  it  is  in  the  PerpciMiicuUr  Style,  and  It  co- 
vered with  grotesque  sculpture ; iHit  in  coriectnes*  of 
design  and  proportion  It  Is  surpassed  by  few  buildings  of 
the  same  date.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles  and 
a chancel,  the  whole  length  being  LIM  ft-,  and  the  breadth 
7‘i  ft.  ( the  ahirs  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  clustero«l 
columns  supporting  pointed  arches;  and  the  celling  Is  uf 
oak.  In  imitation  oi  groined  stone.  7'hc  tower,  which 
was  not  eoinpleted  till  about  I5ufi,  Is  ft.  in  height  . it 
eonslstsof  Severn)  surcestlve  stage*  patmelli*!  lhrougho«tt, 
and  decorated  with  numerous  siatm**  of  »,dnts  placed  ia 
niches  of  the  buttresses  ; which  lath-r  are  sutmouulcd  Ivy 
i light  o(>en-W'ork  turrets  rising  21  ft.  above  the  IniUis-. 
trade  thHt  surrounds  the  summit  of  tlie  tower.  It  has  n 
fine  altar-piece,  and  some  Inierostiiig  motmim'tits  ; among 
which  are  two  to  members  of  the  MiddeRon  famtly.  aU- 
inirably  sculptured  by  RoubUliitc.  The  living,  a valuable 
rectory,  worth  746J.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bisbou 
St.  Asaph.  It  has,  also,  a Rom.  I'ath.  chapel,  and  (tiur 
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plicc*  of  wortbip  for  Proi<.‘«tAiit  diMvnu-ri ; a house  of  lo  Oxford,  27  m.  W.N.W.  the  former.  The  old  p4rl. 
i-orrertion  fur  the  ni.,  «ilh  7 ward*;  a fft*!'  endowed  niul  mini.  nliirh  acre  co*cxten>ive,  did  nut  inriudo 

f;ramntar«KhiKtl  i 2 parochial  nalkonxd  achooU ; a |mb-  the  « hole  of  the  town  ; but  the  modem  luun.  bor. 
ir  librarr  ; reading,  nuwa.and  locture-routiiB  ■,  agricuiiu.  rather  inort*  than  thn*o  tlfne«  the  ilae  of  the  former,  and 
ral  and  horticultural  »ocl«tivft:  a neat  theatre;  and  a the  modern  )uiri.  bor.  1»  identical  with  the  par.  The 
property,  yleiding  230/.  a rear,  for  distribution  among  iatter  has  an  area  of  ii.3M0  acres ; with,  in  IKIi,  a popu- 
the  poor  and  other  cluiritabtc  purpoaes.  The  towR-hidl,  | latlon  of  6,2Hy.  Wycombe  extends  for  I4  m.  along  tlie 
at  the  head  of  High  Street,  has  a large  room  used  fur  pub-  | rallej  in  which  it  is  situated;  and,  though  it  has 
lie  meetings.  Annual  races  take  place  In  Octula'r.  The  Increased  but  little  of  late  years,  its  general  appemranm 
town  is  ui^er  the  jiirisdiellun  of  trie  co.  magistrates,  who  . is  that  of  a wi-ll-buiit,  prosperous,  market-towu.  The 
here  bold  monthU  petty  sessions  for  the  huuds.  of  Urnm-  | principal  roads  communicating  with  the  country  to  the 
field  ai^  Ua)«.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wrexham  NW.  and  SR.,  diverge  from  the  market-place  in  tlie 

the  privilege  of  voting  In  the  return  of  a mem.  lo  the  U.  centre  of  the  High  Street.  The  church,  a large  and 

of  C.,  along  with  the  Ixirs.  of  Denbigh,  Holt,  and  Kiilhin.  ] venerable  structure  In  the  perpendicular  and  e-nrly-den*- 
Hcgistere<l  electors  for  Wrexham,  in  IK3b.^n,  2.''0 ; do.  , rated  styles,  has  a tower  at  its  W.  t*nd,  IOk  ft.  in  !«  ight. 

for  the  entire  bors.  9^1 . It  is  otie  of  tlie  polling- places  erected  in  I ■'>22 ; but  the  rest  of  the  church  «tates  ri  ieQy 

for  the  CO.  No  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufa^  from  the  latter  part  of  the  13lh  century.  Ttie  interior 
lure  is  now  carried  on  here  ; though  I/trland  describes  It.  has  a fine  altar^^iecc,  and  several  monuments,  among 
some  centuries  since,  as  containing  “sum  merchauntos  which  is  one  hy  Scheemakers,  to  the  Karl  of  Shelburne, 
ami  good  brukeler  (buckler)  roak.  rs."  It  owes  its  pre-  father  of  the  first  Uarquii  of  Lansdownc,  who  died  in 
sent  degree  of  activity  principally  to  its  situation  on  the  1781.  and  another  by  Carllni  to  a Countess  of  Shelburne, 
main  rood  from  North  Wales  through  Chester  to  Liver-  Tne  living,  a vicarage  worth  140/.  a yivir.  Is  in  the  gift  of 
pool.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines  are  extensively  wrought  the  Marouli  of  I.,anidowne.  The  Indepemlents,  lla;^ 
111  the  iMirish,  which  has  also  some  large  itwn  works,  lists,  ana  Friends,  have  places  of  worship  here.  The 
Rxclusive  of  several  of  minor  importance,  a large  fair.  [ towii-hsll.  erected  In  1771>,  Is  a large  and  re^'ctable 
which  continues  for  U days  from  tne  23d  of  March,  and  1 brick  building,  supported  on  stone  pillars.  The  fi-cc 
is  attended  hy  trotters  from  a great  way  round,  is  lield  | grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Uisabeth,  has  at- 
herc  annually,  for  the  sale  of  burses,  cattle,  Manchester,  ' toched  to  it  some  almshouses,  and  an  income  of  aliout 
nirmingham.  and  ShrOield  goods.  Irisli  linens,  Welsh  I SIX)/,  a year.  Though  established  fur  an  unlimited  nitm- 
n.iiincU,  Yorksliire  and  other  woollen  cloths.  Sec.  Fivu  ' ber  of  schulars,  only  87  were  receiving  Instrurtinn  at  the 
Drg«!  ar<*as  in  the  town  are  lilted  up  with  liuolhs  and  tern-  ' date  of  the  late  inquiry.  Here,  also,  Is  a girls'  I.ancas- 
iNtrary  shops,  (or  the  accommodation  of  tho  dealers  in  the  I trian  school,  with  numerous  liequcsts  for  the  general 
hur.  MarkcK-days,  Monday  and  Thursday.  (SicAo/arn't  relief  of  the  poor.  The  manufarturo  of  chairs  is  the 
i'ambrianGuMU  { Panorama  y.  H'aUt  i Bout%d.  Bep.,  [only  one  of  any  importance  carried  on  in  the  town. 
4c.)  Some  years  since  a considerable  quantity  of  pillow  lace 

WUKZDUHG,  a city  of  Bavaria,  circ.Lowor  Fran-  was  pr^uced  here;  but  this  branch  of  Industry  has  lK<en 
coiiia.  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Mayn,  by  which  It  Is  nearly  supers«‘ded  by  the  machlnr-made  laev  of  Notting- 
dirided  Into  2 parts,  62  in.  H.K.  by  K.  Frankfort,  1st.  ' ham  and  other  places.  There  are  several  cousiderabic 
47'  49"  N.  long.  7^  3.1'  0"  R.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  | pAper-mills  near  the  town,  on  the  Wick,  and  others  in 
ftudents  and  troops,  about  22.500.  Wiirsburg  Is  finely  dim-nmt  parts  of  the  parish.  But  the  |>rosper1ty  of 
situated,  in  a hollow  surrounded  by  vine-curerrd  hills,  , High  Wycombe  is  mainly  owing  to  its  being  a place  nf 
and  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  here  a large  and  fine  stre4.n1,  considerable  thoroughflirc,  though,  since  the  opening  of 
covered  with  boats  and  barges.  The  greater  part  of  the  \ the  Great  Western  Railway,  that  has  materially  dimi- 
city  Is  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  the  nver,  the  commu-  1 Dished  ; and  to  its  being  the  market-town  for  a district 
nication  with  the  citadel,  and  a suburb  on  the  opposite  | of  10  m.  round.  It  has  an  extensive  corn-market. 

Iisiik,  biUug  ke|kt  up  by  means  of  a luuxlsome  bridge.  The  earliest  extant  charter  dates  from  Under 

Wiiriburg  is  inclosed  by  wails.aiMl,  being  or>«  of  the  oldest  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is  govemod  by  4 aldermen,  and 
towns  of  Oermasy,  Is  Irregularly  laid  out,  its  streets  being  1 13  cnuncillors. 

generally  narrow  and  angular;  it  has,  however,  some  | The  bor.  has  returned  1 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
venerable  edifices.  The  cathedral  was  orl^nally  founded  | the  28th  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  .A«-t 
In  the  Hth  century,  but  the  earliest  ponUons  of  the  pro-  J the  Hght  of  election  was  vested  In  the  mayor,  aldernu  n. 
sent  building  ap{>ear  to  dale  from  the  1 1th  or  I2th.  The  boillBs,  and  iHirgesSes,  of  whom  there  were  usually  abmit 
Interior  has  been  modernised  with  little  taste;  but  it  As  already  seen,  the  limits  of  the  modern  pari. bor. 

I1.-U  sume  monuments  worth  notice,  including  those  of  a have  l>een  considerably  enlarged.  Registered  electors,  iu 
tong  series  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Wurxburg,  the  1639-40,399.  Waller,  the pex-t,  was  mem.  for  this  bur. 
sovereigns  of  the  city  and  adjacent  territory,  for  upwards  In  1625.  A little  S.W.  from  the  town  Is  Wycomlie 
of  I.UOO  years.  There  are  32  other  churches,  the  finest  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carrington,  by  whose  ancesiurs 
of  which  is  the  Marienklrche,  In  the  pointed  Gothic  it  was  purchased  from  the  Lansdowne  family.  Maiket- 
style.  The  royal,  formerly  the  episcopal,  residence,  in  day,  Friday;  fair.  Monday  before  Michaelmas.  (Mhh. 
a small  square,  was  erct'leci  early  to  Uic  last  century ; it  Coni,  and  Boitnd.  Rep.,  Ac.) 

is  of  an  oblong  form,  on  the  plan  of  the  jsalacc  at  Ver-  WYMONDH.^M,  or  niNDHAM,  a market-town 
sai)l«rs,  and  is  of  great  cxtmit.  Including,  besidet  a mag-  and  par.  of  Roland,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Furehoe,  on  a 
nificiMit  italrcaM*,  upwards  of  2H0  aparuneiiu,  mostly  hill,  9 m.  S.W.  by  W.  Norwich.  Area  of  par.  11,240 
tilted  up  In  the  style  of  I.ouis  XlV.  The  gardens  [acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831.  5.4H5.  The  town,  on  the 
attached  to  it  form  a favourite  promenade.  The  great  high  road  from  Loooon  to  Norwich,  has  a raarkeUpitu  0 
hospital  is  an  extensive  and  well  comluctcd  cslablUh-  with  an  ancient  cross.  The  church,  a venerable  struc- 
mriit,  partly  subsidiary  to  the  school  of  medicine,  for  ture.  In  a mixed  style,  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles,  a 
which  the  university  of  WUrzburg  Is  famous.  This  large  W.  tower,  and  armther  at  the  intersectiim  of  tlie 
uiiivcnity  was  founded  In  1403,  and  revived  iu  1582:  I nave  with  the  transepts.  Originally  It  formed  a part  of 
at  diUcrent  periods  it  has  been  lu  a very  fiourisliing  ! a monastery  foimded  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  to  which 
st.ue.  It  has  some  good  scientific  collections,  and  a j the  town  appears  to  have  owed  Its  earliest  im|H)rtAnre. 
library  of  12(\0U0  volumes.  In  1832.  it  hod  531  slu-  \Mtbiii  are  many  curious  monuments.  Including  that  of 
dents,  of  whom  244  attended  the  nudical  classes,  109  ' the  founder,  William  de  Albini;  a large  carved  font,  Ac. 
the  law,  IIH  the  divinity,  and  50  the  philosopliical,  &c.  The  living,  a vicarage  worth  M.V.  a year,  is  iu  the  gift  of 
(Jontn.  Rducalnm)  i but  the  number  of  students  hat  the  Bishop  of  Kly.  Here,  also,  are  chapels  fur  Indc- 
since  declined,  and  prubably  does  hot  at  present  (1843)  pendents,  Wesicyans,  Baptists,  Friends,  ftc.  The  gram- 
amount  to  400.  It  has,  also,  a gyiiinasium,  a teachers’  mar  sihool,  founded  by  k-Ulward  VI..  has  a total  income 
seminary,  musical  and  polytcclmlc  institulluns,  a society  of  about  180/.  a year.  It  Is  governed  by  12  trustcci  and 
of  arts  and  sdeiices.  and  an  mfirmary  for  the  cure  of  dr-  15  governors,  and  is  free  to  all  boys  of  the  par. ; but.  in 
loriniiies.  Only  3 ur  4 of  the  numeriMis  monastic  insti-  cmiscquence  of  a pending  chaiteery  suit,  it  bad  no  pupils 
tutloMs  formerly  established  in  the  city  now  exist,  at  the  dale  of  last  inquiry.  It  has  2 exhibilinns  at  Cam. 
W (irzburg  if  the  seat  of  the  court  nf  appeal  for  the  circle,  bridge,  and  a share  of  an  exhibition  for  srholarsIdjM. 
and  a Idshop’s  see.  Its  momifacturrs  ctmsist  principally  A fuel  allotment  charity  has  an  income  of  8G/.  15|.  a 
of  woollen  itufTs,  bats,  Imlhur.  sealing-wax.  and  stir-  year;  and  an  endowment  of  CM.  yearly  Is  expended 
gical  instnimeots.  It  is  tlie  priucl{>al  dep6l  for  Fran-  in  {>aymenis  to  the  vicar,  Ui  old  unmarrioil  women  of  the 
coiii.xn  wines,  which  are  mostly  sent  down  the  Mayn  to  )M*rixh.  and  in  the  partial  support  offischools.  (Urges/  q/' 
Frankfort;  and  Its  trade  will  most  probably  be  mate-  i'/uniiif  Reps.) 

rially  iurreased  hy  Uiv  ouening  of  the  canal  from  Bam-  A national  school  aflbrds  Instruction  to  about  IQO  boys 
berg  on  the  Mayn  to  Uletfurth  on  the  Aluuuhl,  an  and  70  girls:  300  children  atteud  a Sunday  school  at- 
affluent  of  the  Danube.  Wiirslrerg  was  seciilariu'd  and  tnebed  to  the  church,  and  about  the  same  number 
given  to  the  Archduke  FerdiiiXnd  uf  .Austria  in  Idti3.  and  frequent  one  attached  to  a dissenting  cha;>el.  It  was 
w;is  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1815.  ;/>•  rgAoiu  y Dut.  litog.,  estimatcil,  in  Im311,  that  about  l-6lh  part  of  the  pop.  was 
4c.)  sup(K>rted  by  weaving,  principally  bombazlnrw,  crapes, 

WYCOMBE  (C'lllPl'ING,  or  HIGH),  a |>arl.  and  and  other  Norwich  goods.  Tlicrc  were  about  30)  looms 
mini.  bur.,  markrt-hiwn.  and  |>ar.  of  Kiigland,  co.  llm  k-  at  work  In  the  town  ; about  l-3d  for  a resident  nianu- 
iiigham.  hund.  DcsborouKli,  on  tiie  Wick,  a small  (ribu-  | farturi-r,  I .3d  for  Norwich  manufacturers,  and  the  rest  for 
lory  of  the  'rbames,  oud  ou  the  high  toad  hum  Luudoii  voriuus  employers.  The  average  wages  of  weavers  at  that 
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period  nmouDM^d  to  only  »bout  7*  a w«*k  por  loom,  mnny 
of  the  wearen  havlna  only  half-work  ; and  few  member* 
of  the  wearer*’  faraIHe*  were  brought  up  to  a*iUt,  but 
•ought  rmther  for  agricultural  or  other  employment. 
( Uand^oum  Weavert'  Heportt,  it.  S2».  Tl9.)  A court 
lert  1*  held  annually,  and  a manorial  court  occaalotially. 
A little  to  the  N.  ofthli  town  is  Klmberler  Hall,  the  teat 
of  Lord  W.tdehoii*e.  In  an  e»ten»ire  And  6nely-wooded 
park.  The  Wyndham  family,  one  of  the  mo»t  lllu»- 
trlou*  In  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  which  derived  it*  name  from 
thl*  town,  ha*  priHluced.  among  other  eminent  Indlvl- 
dual*,  the  dUtlnguliihed  parliamentary  leader*.  Sir  tVtl- 
IJam  WjTidham  of  the  reign*  of  George  1.  and  II..  and 
Mr.  Wyndharo,  of  that  of  tleorge  111.  Market*  at  Wv- 
mondh.vn,  on  Friday*  ; fklr*  for  cattle,  Ac.,  Feb.  12tn, 
May  l€th,  and  Sept.  2»th.  {Pari.  Rfpi.^  ^c.) 


X- 


XALAPA,  or  JAl.APA.a  town  of  Mexico.  tUte  Vera 
Crui.  on  the  high  road  from  Vera  Crui  to  Mexico. 
Mm.  N.W.  the  former.  Pop.  e*tlmated  at  I8.00a  It 
ataoil*  oo  a platform,  about  4,300  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  *ea,  *urrounded  hy  fine  mountain  acenery,  and  *ome> 
time*  aubject  to  heavy  fog*.  It*  climate  i*  generally  mild 
and  aalubrlout,  though  it  1*  aaal  tu  be  neither  «o  clean 
nor  *o  well  built  a*  Vera  Crua  { but  it  ha*  numerous 
homes  of  8 stories,  built  after  (he  old  Spanlih  manner, 
in  a square,  enclosing  a court  planted  with  trees  and 
flowers,  with  a fountain  In  the  centre.  The  cathedral 
and  other  churche*.  though  In  an  Indllfermt  style  of 
architecture,  are  very  TOrgeou*.  Thl*  wa*  fonnerly  a 

f;reAl  eutre|*6t  for  the  Kuropean  trade  with  Mexico,  and 
argr  fairs  were  held  here;  but  it*  trade  has  greatly 
dlniluithcd,  and  Its  shops  and  warehouse*  do  not  nuw 
make  much  show : at  present,  indeed,  Xalapa  is  ciiivfly 
celebrated  for  its  washing  ; and  many  of  the  inhatis.  of 
Vera  Crus  send  their  clothe*  hither  to  have  them 
cleaned.  {Bnilock.)  The  more  wealthy  luhab*.  of  VVr* 
Crus,  and.  imit-eil,  of  all  the  ailjacent  coast  district,  or 
Uerra*  calienitt,  resort  to  Xalapa  In  the  summer  (o 
avoid  the  heat,  insects,  and  fevers  of  the  low  t ountry, 
from  ail  which  it  I*  free.  The  well  known  meslicinal  herb 
jalap,  grows  abutidamly  in  the  vlcluitr  of  tliU  town,  to 
which  It  1*  Indebted  for  Its  name.  ( U'ard's  Mexico,  il. 
19,  20. ; Poimril't  .^lexica,  3A— 37.) 

XKKES  DK  BAl>.\JOS,  or  DE  I.OS  CABAU 
LEKOS,  a town  of  .S|><iio,  in  Estremadura.  nrov.  Ila- 
dajof,  near  tiie  Ardilla.  a tributary  of  the  Guadiaiia, 
40  m.  S.  Hadsjos.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  9.UOO.  It  is 
walh*d,  and,  like  most  Spanish  towns,  had  numerous 
monastic  luslitutian*  ; but  from  its  beltig  out  of  any  great 
route.  It  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers.  U lias  maniilac- 
turcs  of  linen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  soap,  Ac.,  and  a large 
trade  in  cattle,  which  are  extensively  resired  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

XEUES  DE  LA  FRONTKRA,  a city  of  Spain,  In 
Andalusia,  prov.  Cadis,  on  the  road  from  (^U  to  Seville, 
near  the  Gaudalete,  17  m.  N.N.K.  Cadis.  Pop  .accord- 
ing to  MiGano,  31,000,  which,  though  |»erhaps  somewhat 
underrated,  it,  we  suspect,  much  nearer  the  mark  than 
Captain  Scott's  estiinate  of  fto.OOO.  “ Xeres  is  situated  in 
the  Uti  of  two  roundr>d  hillocks,  which  shelter  It  tu  the 
E.  and  W. ; and  it  covers  a considerable  extent  of  ground. 
The  city,  properly  so  calit*d,  it  embraced  by  an  old  cre- 
nated  Moorish  wrall,  enclosing  a labyrinth  of  narrow,  in- 
built and  worsts  drained  streets  ; but  this  wall  is  of  no 
great  circuit,  and  is  so  intermixed  w ith  the  houses  of  the 
suburb*  as  to  be  visible  only  here  and  ihere.  Tlie  limits 
of  the  ancient  town  are,  however,  well  defined  by  the  nu- 
merous gateways  still  standiug.  Some  of  the  uid  buildings 
and  narrow  streets  are  striking  in  appearance,  luid  tue 
number  of  g^les  and  chimneys  cannot  fail  tu  strike  one 
who  ha*  been  long  accusiunied  to  the  fiAt-roufed  cities  uf 
Andalusia.”  (5caf/'« /fondo.  |i.  79.)  It  has  riglit  par. 
churches,  among  which  is  one  that  I*  collegiate,  with  a 
library  and  a collection  of  coin* ; a town-hail,  numerous 
convents  ^ a foundling,  an  orphan,  and  other  hospitals ; 
aev  eral  schools,  a college,  a public  granary,  infantry  bar- 
racks, and  an  old  fortress,  are  (he  principal  public  edi- 
fice*. The  streets,  even  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city, 
are  disgustingly  filthy  ; and  the  want  of  cleanliness  is  no 
doubt  tliv  main  source  uf  the  destructive  epidemics  wilta 
which  the  town  Is  frequently  visited. 

Xeres  derives  Its  principal  or  rather  Its  sole  importance 
from  fts  bomg  the  great  emporium  of  the  well-known 
wine,  calleit  sherry,  grown  In  its  vicinity.  The  princi- 
pal wine  merchants  reside  mostly  lu  the  suburbs,  where 
are,  also,  the  largest  warehouse*.  These  are  all  above 
ground,  and  are  immense  building*,  with  lofty  roots 
Bupimrted  on  arches,  springing  from  rows  of  slender  co- 
lumns, having  their  walls  pierced  with  numerous  win- 
dow's to  admit  of  the  thorough  circuLatloo  of  air.  (ScoM, 
U.79,  80.) 
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The  vineyards,  mostly  situated  on  slope*.  are*cattcred 
at  considerable  dlstancs'S  ; In  1813  they  were  estimated  to 
comprise  an  area  of  about  8,000  acres  ; and  at  present, 
perhaps,  they  may  extend  over  18.000  acres.  It  Is  n<K  easy 
tu  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the 
sherry  vineyards,  partly  because  there  is  no  accurate  a*:- 
coutii  of  the  eipom  and  of  the  stos  ks  on  hand  ami  partly 
because  a considerable  Qiiamiiy  of  liir  light  w ine,  called 
r/r  gMcr,  grown  on  (he  rigiit  bank  of  the  Giiaiialquivir.  i* 
mixed  up  with  the  Inferior  sherries.  I'robably,  however, 
the  average  annual  export  of  sherries  may  amount  to 
abont  20,000  butts  (the  butt  contain*  about  103  wine  gal- 
lons), worth  from  VU.  to  i'Al.  a butt ! It  I*  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  good  sherry  Is  a cheap  wine.  **  It  may.” 
says  Inglis.  ” ^ lai<l  down  as  a fact,  that  genuine  sherry, 
one  year  old,  canfiot  be  imported  under  30*.  adotrn  ; and 
If  to  this  he  added  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest.  It  I*  obvious  that  genuine 
sherry,  8 years  old.  cannot  be  purchased  in  England  under 
43*.  a dozen. ” (Irnglis's  Sptiim  its  1K30,  II.  Hi)  When, 
therefore,  any  one  sec*  fine  old  sherry  advertlM^  at  30*. 
or  35*.  a doten,  he  may  be  pretty  well  siulsAsxl  that  it  is 
a hoax,  and  that  Marsala  or  Cape  Madeira,  and  noi  sherry, 
is  the  staple  of  the  wine. 

The  finer  sherries  are  all  made  from  the  Xeres  grape, 
w ith  the  addition  of  only  about  2 bottles  of  brandy  to  a 
butt,  and  sometimes  of  a little  Paxaretr,  or  sw  eet  snerry, 
and  of  Amontillado.  The  wlnt*«  are  mostly  all  kept  In  very 
large  casks,  approaching  In  sumedegri'c  tu  the  Hcklvlbc-rg 
tun.  and  when  any  wine  Is  drawn  off  from  one  uf  these 
madre  butts,  it  is  replactd  by  an  equal  quantity  lakea 
from  the  next  oldest  butt,  so  (hat  It  ts  Idle  to  talli  of  the 
sherry  found  In  the  market  belonging  to  any  particular 
vintage.  The  dark  or  deep  brown  sherries  are  itccasion- 
aily  produced  by  boiling  a quantity  of  pale  sherry  to  one 
fifth  part  Its  bulk,  and  mixing  up  this  residuum  with 
paler  sherries.  In  quantities  prop«>rti'>nod  to  the  slwnie 
required.  Amoiuillado.  made  in  imitation  of  the  wine 
uf  Munlilla.  near  Ciirdova,  the  driest  (W  »herries,  is  made 
from  a variety  of  grape*  plucked  before  they  are  quite 
ripe.  Il  Is  the  purest  uf  the  sherries,  and  will  boar  no 
aamixturc  of  citlier  brandy  or  boiled  wine 

England  Is  and  has  lung  iseen  the  principal  market  for 
sherries.  They  used  originally  to  be  intriKiuced  and 
*4.>l(l  under  the  name  of  ui  k ; but  it  is  only  of  late  years, 
and  especially  since  the  deriine  in  the  lastefor  Madeira, 
that  they*  have  come  Intu  all  but  universal  use  among  all 
classes  as  a dinner  wine.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  ac- 
count for  their  extraordinary  popularity;  for.  though 
sherry  of  good  quality,  and  kept  to  a pr>qvcr  age,  be  a very 
superior  wine,  the  finer  varieties  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  that  are  inferior : audit  is,  bi'tldes,  loo  powerful 
to  be  used  with  any  degree  of  freolom. 

To  show  lu  |KipuIaruy  it  Is  suflicient  to  mention  that. 
In  |H4l,  of  G,|H4.‘.ifiO  galls,  wine  entered  for  cunsiimp- 
tion  in  the  Unltfd  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  S.4I2,h8| 
were  sherry  J The  entries  of  port  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  2,3H7.fH7  galls,  making  together  4,799.839 
galls,  leaving  only  1 .3H.%I48  galls  for  all  the  other  sort* 
of  wine!  (Sco/r*  Honda  aitd  Granada.  II.  78,  Ac.  ; 
Inglis,  li.  78,  Ac. : Hmdrrton  oh  li'im',  190.  Ac.) 

Of'late  rears  Port  St.  Mary,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Cadli,  lO  m.  S.  W.  Xeres,  has  absorbed  a considerable 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  latter,  (be  wine-nierebant*  who 
nave  settled  there  having  the  addilioiial  aitvanlage  of 
being  aide  to  superimriid  the  shipping  of  their  witiea 
Xeres  has  a few  manufartunrs  of  serges,  Iratiier.  soap, 
Ac.,  but  only  for  the  consumption  of  Its  own  tnhahs.  Go 
the  plain  outside  its  walls  was  fought,  .s.  d.  714.  the  luittle 
which  finally  urerturned  the  Vislgnthlc  monarchy  of 
Spain,  and  gave  a great  part  of  that  tountry  to  the  Moors. 
Ut)  the  Guad.ilete,  near  the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  a 
Carthusian  monastery,  founded  In  1571,  ouce  the  must 
celebrated  in  Spain,  but  now  in  decoy. 
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YAKUTSK,  a town  of  E.  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  Im- 
mctise  prov.  of  it*  own  name,  on  (he  Ixnia,  alnrut 
MAO  m.  N.K.  Irkutsk.  I.it.fi2^  I'  AO"  N ..  long.  147'^  44' 
K.  I'op.  about  4.'i00.  Acetirding  to  Wrangell,  '*  Ya- 
kuUk  has  all  the  character  ol  (he  cold  and  gloomy 
north.  It  Is  situated  on  a barren  fiat,  near  the  river. 
The  street*  are  wide,  but  the  houses  and  cottages  are 
poor  in  appoarance.  and  are  surrounded  by  tall  wooden 
fence*.  Mere  arv  five  churrhrt.  a convent,  a stone 
building  fur  commercial  purposet.  and  an  olden  wooden 
I fortress  with  it*  ruined  tuwer,  built  in  1647,  by  the 
Cossack  conquerors  of  Siberia.  The  town  has.  how- 
ever. undergone  great  improvement*  In  the  lost  thirty 
years.  The  Yakut  huts  have  been  replaced  by  sub- 
stantial hiHises;  the  window*  of  kc  or  talc,  have  given 
way  to  glass  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  and  the  more 
wealthy  inhabiunts  begin  to  have  higher  rooms,  larger 
windows,  double  doors,  Ac- 
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**  YftkuUk  U the  centre  of  the  interior  trade  of  E.  - 
Siberia.  All  the  most  cottiv  furt,  at  well  as  the  more 
cummoa  kinds,  walrus  teeth,  and  fossil  remaliis,  are 
brought  here  for  tale  or  barter,  during  the  ten  weeks  of 
summer,  from  Anal»or  and  Behring's  Straits,  the  coasts  | 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  even  from  Okhotsk  and  Kaint- 
srliatka.  It  is  not  cas)'  to  Imagine  the  tnountain-ltkc  | 
(jiies  ttffurs  of  all  kinds  seen  here  ; ihclr  valne  often  ex>  . 
cci'tiii  ‘J.-'iOO.OOO  roubles.  Almost  all  the  Russian  settlers  | 
in  Yakutsk  emplor  their  little  capital  in  purehasiug  furs 
from  the  Yakut!  during  the  winter;  on  whlt  b they  re- 
alise a good  proHt  at  the  time  of  the  (air,  when  they  sell 
them  to  the  Irkutsk  merchants.  I 

As  soon  as  the  Laoia  is  clear  of  ire.  thr  merchants  ' 
begin  to  arrive  from  Irkutsk,  bringing  with  tliem  for 
barter,  corn,  meal,  the  pungent  ('Ircatsun  toltaccn,  tea,  ' 
sugar,  brandy,  rum,  ('hiiicse  cotton. and  silk  stufT*.  yarn,  ' 
rhHh  of  inferior  quality,  hardware,  glass,  &c.  But  at 
the  annual  fair  there  is  not  the  appearance  of  atiimatioii 
and  bustle,  which  might  naturally  be  exiHTted.  Tl>e 
goods  are  not  exposed  for  sale,  and  miHt  of  the  nur-  ■ 
chases  are  cf^^^cted  In  the  houses  or  enrlosun-s  of  the 
citisens."  ( fl’ruMgr/f  s Sfirria.  11  — 13.)  Dobell  savs.that 
the  iuhahs.  are  hospitable  and  gay.  Sever.il  balls  were 
given  during  his  stay,  and  thr  dress,  manners,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  poonie  far  surpasseti  wliat  he  cxpe^'trd  in 
So  remote  a situation.  (7Voe.  ii.  I'i.)  The  variations 
of  dimale  are  extraordinary  ; for,  though,  on  the  whole,  • 
erdd  predominates  to  a very  great  extent,  the  thermo-  ' 
meter  In  « inter  often  falling  to — R..  or  fiC-'  below  the 
Kero  of  Fah.  ! The  heat  in  summer  is  sometimes  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  tosrid  tone  ! 

The  v.ost  province  of  Yakuuk  comprises,  at  leut. 
three  fifths  of  K.  Siberia,  and  is  watert^  bv  the  great 
rivers  Lena.  Yana,  Indigirka,  and  Kolviiia,  which  supply 
vast  quantities  of  tksh.  Iron,  salt,  and  excellent  talc  su’c 
the  chief  mineral  products : game,  of  many  kinds, 
aliounds.  Large  hi'rds  of  cattle,  tic.,  are  reared  near 
Yakutsk,  and  notwithstanding  the  severitv  of  the  win- 
ters. rye.  barlej’,  and  even  wheat,  are  said  to  succeed 
well  throughout  the  provi  .ee,  except  in  tliose  parts 
which  arc  so  far  N.  as  to  render  the  summer  too  short 
for  ripening  grain  (.See  Dobell't  TrneeU  m Stberia,  it 
'dl.  Ac.  , n’rangelPt  Stbtria  and  the  PtAar  Strn  ; Ac.)  I 

Y.-tSINA,  itnproperly  JOANNINA,  (probably  the 
an.  Eurtra).K  city  of  Eiiro|iean  Turkey,  prov.  Albania, 
of  which  it  Is  the  cap. ; on  the  W,  bank  o(  the  lake  of  its 
own  iiauie.  ho  m.  W.  by  N.  Larissa.  I-ab  47' N., 
I>iiig.  21^  i'  F.  Fop.  said  to  be  at  present  about  12, (MX). 
It  occupies  a small  peninsula,  rxlimding  into  the  lake, 
nnd  a part  of  the  adjacent  shore.  Its  site  being  tolerably 
level.  Twenty-dve  years  ago  Yanina  was  a town  ofSO.OUO 
tnhah*.,  with  numerous  mosques,  many  large  and  well- 
built  houses,  and  several  palaces.  It  had  titen  a con- 
siderable trade  With  the  rest  of  Fplrus,  Roumriia.  WaL 
lachia.  Ac. ; and  a large  Annual  fair,  to  which  a good  deal 
of  Italian  produce,  with  French  and  (tenmui  manufac- 
tures, Ac , were  brought.  It  was,  however,  set  on  tire 
by  order  of  its  barbarian  and  blixxllhirsty  tyrant.  AU 
Pacha,  iu  IH30,  and  was  almost  wholly  ruined-  I'ho 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  are  now 
mostly  of  imul  Numerous  vacant  spaces.  es|»eciaUy 
aMiit  thcctta<lel,  are  covered  with  ruins,  and  all  its  ani- 
mation is  confined  to  the  ixiiaar.  {Burgiris'f  Oreccf, 
1.  lil^-(>3. ) 

The  lake  of  Yanina  is  about  C ro.  in  length,  and  nearly  ’ 
,*)  in  its  greatest  breadth  : it  is  narrowest  at  the  N'..  and 
gradually  ex|iands  towards  the  S.  Mr.  Burgess  says  that 
the  scenery  around  it  would  be  fine  if  its  banks  were 
woiMed  ; but  as  it  is.  the  lake  is  far  inferior  in  respect  of 
b>'auty  to  those  of  Iul«  or  .Switzerland,and  Is  excelled  by 
tome  of  the  Sroltuh  lakes  An  island  opposite  the 
pi't.iiisuU  has  a church  and  monastery.  The  (fesrriplion 
given  hy  mmlero  trat  oilers  of  the  site  of  Vanina  and 
its  take,  answers  (lerfcctly  to  that  of  the  city  and  lake 
of  Furo-a  by  Procopius.  Justliiuin  built  a fortress  at 
Fiirwn,  apparently  on  the  ideMical  site  now  occupied  by 
the  citadel  of  Vanina.  fVramer'a  Ancirnt  (irrecr,  I. 
141.  142.;  Burget»'$  GretVf,  > Hobkoyar  ^ //vgAcr  ; 
Crturcr'a  Grefce,  Ac.) 

VAKKUXD,  the  chief  city  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in 
a fertile  plain,  on  the  river  of  Us  own  name,  lat.  3H<3 
19  N.  long.  76^^  17'  4.V'  F.  Its  pop.  has  In-en  variously 
eiimiateJ,  but  may  prsUiably  amount  Ui  hO.CXX),  exclusive 
of  the  Chinese  garrison.  (Rutnfi'  Bokkata^  « Hi- 
IhA)  It  Is  eucioxHl  by  an  earth  rampart,  pierced  with 
five  gateways,  outside  which  are  extensive  suburlis: 
there  are  two  citadels,  one  In  the  suburbs,  and  the  otlicr 
In  thr  town.  The  houses,  built  of  stone  ar»d  clay,  are 
roostlr  only  one  story  in  height ; the  streets  arc  inler- 
secteu  by  iinmerous  canals  and  aqueducts  which  bring 
water  from  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  inliabs.  Y.-ukund 
has  twet  large  baxaars,  numerous  mosques,  and  lU  or  12 
MohainmetUn  colleges,  most  of  the  native  iiihabs.  Iregin 
Mussiilmen,  tliough  much  more  lax  in  their  religmiii 
prejudices  tlian  their  neighbours  to  Ute  W.  About  ‘AU 
Cbiueae  loercbaaU  resicte  io  the  place,  and  some  Cash- 
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meri.'ini  and  Fersinns.  but  only  a few  Hindoos,  and 
ncitlier  Jews  nor  Sogai  Tartars.  When  Marco  Polo 
visited  this  city,  he  found  tome  Nestorian  Christains 
among  the  Inhubs.  (/Lffcr.  Erdkaaatde  sws  Aaicaa.  p.  3^. 
— 4(M1.)  • 

“The  productions  of  China,”  says  Sir  A.  Durnes, 
“ are  transmitted  to  this  prov..  and  sold  b>  the  lutives  ol 
Bokhara  and  Thib^,  who  are  permitted  to  frequent  cer- 
tain fixed  marketer  No  Chinese  crosses  the  frontiers; 
the  trade  to  Btikhara  )>«iiig  carried  on  hj’  M'lhammediins. 
who  visit  Varkiind  for  that  puritote.  The  same  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foreigners  Is  here  exhi- 
bited at  upon  the  tea  coast."  Horses  arc  a great  article 
of  (riuie  ; and  It  it  chiefly  to  open  a traflic  in  these  ani- 
mals, that  Moorcrofi  desired  to  reach  Y.xrkuud.  in  which 
attempt,  however,  he  was  frustrated  by  tkie  jealousy  of 
the  Chinese  authorities.  ” Yarkund,  with  the  adjacent 
prov.  of  Cathgar.  formed  the  principality  of  a Moham- 
medan Khojir.  Diisensions  arose  in  tlie  reigning  fatnilr 
about  eighty  years  since  (in  the  time  of  Kien-long),  and 
ther  called  on  the  Chin<-se  government  as  a nuNliaior, 
which,  as  frequently  hapiiens,  acted  the  part  of  a con- 
quernr.  The  perhid  which  has  elapsed  since  ihe  capture 
of  Yarkund  has  in  no  way  diminished  ihe  precautions  of 
tho  Chinese  governmeut.  Yarkund  is  still  considered 
but  an  outpost,  and  (he  commumcalion  between  it  and 
Peking  ti  maintained  In  a must  characteristic  manner." 
(See  Bumtra,  iii.  1143 — 1%.)  The  Mohammedan  natives, 
indet'd,  fill  the  sulKirdinate  ofSo't  of  stale,  but  under  the 
strict  su])erintendenre  of  the  Chlnete  authorities.  I'hn 
garri-sons,  consUiing  of  from  &,iiiO  to  7.<iOO  soldiers,  are 
recruited  from  boys  of  14  and  1ft  years  old,  who  arc  sent 
hack,  after  about  as  long  a period  of  service.  {liuruea.  ) 
According  to  some  Chinese  documents,  the  imnual  tribute 
of  (he  Yarkund  people  to  the  Chiucse  comprises  30  ox. 
of  gold.  S\(X>0  do.  of  silver,  :>0.(X)(J  sacks  of  com,  ho  |bx. 
oil.  57,000  pieces  of  linen.  Jfi.(MX)  lbs.  cotton,  3.(HX)  lbs. 
Clipper,  Ac.  {Ritter,  Erdkundf,  v.  402.;  Klrprolk ; 
!tIarco  P»to  : Waiken,  tfC.,  In  Calc.  Aaiat.  Joum  , gc.) 

VARMOCTII.  a pari,  and  mimic,  bor.  and  sea-p»rt 
of  Fngland,  portly  and  principally  in  the  ro.  Norfolk,  but 
iiartly.  also,  in  that  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Yare,  at  iu  mouth. 
In  the  North  Sea,  10  m.  F.  by  S.  Norwich,  and  l'  8m. 
N.F..  London.  Lat.  .52^  36'  40"  N..  long.  1®  44'  22"  F. 
The  old  [tarl.  bar.,  which  included  the  hamlet  of  SsHith. 
town,  hi  Suffolk,  in  the  par.  of  Gorlestono,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  hud  an  area  of  2,110  acres,  witli.  iu  1831,  a 
pop.  of  23,332 ; but  the  modern  pari.  bor.  Includes  the 
whole  par.  of  Gurlestone.  comprising  the  village  of  that 
name,  and  has  an  area  of  3,840  acres,  with.  In  1H.3I,  a pop. 
of  25.44H,  and  in  IMl  of  af>out  2H.OOO.  The  part  or  tho 
town  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Yare,  or  Varmauth  properly 
sucalled.  occupies  a narrow  peiiin«uia,  between  the  sea  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  river  on  the  other.  " It  consi»ts  of 
four  princl|Ml  lines  of  streets  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  of  an  Immense  number  of  narrow  lanes,  or 
rows,  that  form  the  lateral  communications  between  liu-se 
streets.  Very  few  of  the  rows  exceed  from  5 to  8 ft.,  and 
only  two  of  them  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  town  were 
passable  for  common  wheel-carriages  until  the  widening 
of  some  others  in  (he  centre  of  the  town,  not  long  since 
formed  the  street  called  Recent  Street.  The  priiiri|>Al 
streets  are  well  built,  and  wide,  o|K*nlng  In  S4>me  plai  es 
into  a S})Acious  quay,  market-place,  and  squares ; and 
the  town  presents,  on  the  whole,  a thriving  apt>earance. 
The  best  dwelling-houses  are  situated  along  the  quay  : 
many  of  these  are  substantial  and  handsome,  as  are. 
also,  many  of  those  In  the  other  nrinci|>a]  stri'cts.  Must 
of  tho  shops  are  situated  in  the  market-nlnce.  King 
Street,  Drootl  Row.  and  Market  How  ; ami  the  ware- 
houses. granaries,  malt-houses,  and  tish-oSlces.  together 
with  the  Inleriur  dwelling-houses,  are  in  the  different 
rows.  On  the  N.,  E..  and  S.,  the  town  is  encln»ed  by 
old  walls,  beyond  which  is  an  Intermixture  of  every  di** 
scriptiuD  of  buildings  ; but  principally  of  extensive  ware, 
housing  premises,  ami  residences  uf  an  inferior  class. 
This  part  is  nut  pavetl.  and  only  partially  lighted,  and 
principally  with  oH  lamps ; but  the  whole  uf  the  town 
within  (he  walls  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A 
considerable  extension  beyond  the  ind  walls  has  taken 
place  on  the  K.  side  ; and  long  lines  of  streets,  besld^ 
many  detacheil  dwellings  and  extensive  fish-offices,  and 
otlirr  premises  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  place, 
now  occupy  a great  part  of  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  sea  shore,  particularly  towards  the  new  jetty. 
New  houses  are  in  progress  also  on  the  N side  of  (he 
town,  along  the  road  leading  toward  Calstor  ; and  along 
(he  road  toward  Nelson’s  monument,  S.  of  the  town,  the 
w hole  of  which  neighbourhood,  and  more  esjiecUliy  the 
line  fruntlDg  the  sea.  It  U contemplated  to  cover  with  a 
new  town. 

“ Yarmouth  isconnectedbya  hrldKovertheVarewith 
South  town,  or  Little  Yarmouth.  This  suburb,  form- 
ing the  N.  part  of  Gorlestnne  par.,  consists  principally 
of  neat  and  substantial  private  residences ; with  docks, 
timber  wharfs,  building  yards,  Ac  on  the  river,  and  in 
which  much  of  the  buslmss  of  this  itort  U carried  on- 
3 0 4 
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The  Other  dUtlnct  i^rotip  of  hutl<iinf;>  in  Corleitonr, 
whirh  furmi  the  vltlaKr  ur  town  of  that  tuunc.  lie*  con* 
•iderabi)'  mure  to  the  S.,  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harUmr.  South  town  U very  ira)>erfectlv  liKhted  ; and 
Gorle»too«  !■  aelthcr  pared  uur  lighted.'^  (Iftm.  Corp. 

Yarmouth  quay  U onq  of  the  mo«t  extenilre  and  flncit 
in  England  : it  U upward*  of  I m.  in  hntgth.  and  in  *0016 
plar^  150jrardt  in  breadth,  having  fli  ICi  n'litre  a planted 
promcn:tde.  Here  1*  the  town*haI).  a handaome  edifice 
with  a TuKan  portico ; the  o^uncil  chamber,  which 
I*  highly  decorated,  hat  a full-lenMh  portrait  of  GeorM  II. 
The  Star  inn,  near  the  town^hall.  wu  once  the  reiidence 
of  Bradshaw.  pre«ideut  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
wliich  condemned  Charles  I. ; and  some  of  iU  apartmenCl 
still  remain  apparently  as  he  left  them,  or  even  as  they 
were  at  an  earlWr  period*  fur  the  house  is  of  the  Eliia* 
bethian  age.  Varmmith  parish  church  ts  one  of  the 
largest  eccieslastical  edifices  In  the  kingdom.  It  was  ori* 
gliially  founded  In  the  lime  of  William  II. ; but  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  pntseiit  edifice  date  no  ftjrther  back 
than  about  and.  according  to  RIckmim,  only  a 

porilun  of  the  building  Is  early  English  ; other  narta,  Mr* 
ticularly  the  windows,  being  of  the  Decorated  and  Per* 
pi'iidicular  style*.  {Hickman't  Gothic  ArckiUHurt, 
p.  ’JOh.)  It  is  230  ft.  in  iu  greatest  len^h,  by  KM  ft. 
in  breadth.  At  the  W.  end  are  A octangular  towers,  the 
outermost  of  which  are  surmounte^i  « tth  plain  pinnacles, 
as  are  the  octangular  towers  at  each  angle  of  (he  S. 
(ran»4'pt.  The  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
with  the  nave,  formerly  decorated  with  pinnacles,  is  now 
embattled,  and  supports  a tall  tinned  spire  erected  In 
IH07,  a conspicuous  mark  from  the  sea.  llte  part  of 
the  interior  W.  of  the  lower  forms  a spacious  choir, 
(he  ceiling  of  which  is  panelled  in  compartments,  hav* 
ing  coats  of  arms  of  different  lirancbcsof  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  of  the  Fastolfs,  Goumavs,  Bardolfs. 
and  other  proprietors  of  the  Deighbounng  castle  of 
Caistor.  The  organ  In  this  church  Is  one  of  the  finest 
in  England ; and  it  has  many  interesting  monuments. 
The  churchyard,  comprising  about  6 acres,  is  entered 
tw  handsome  iron  gates : on  Its  W.  side  was  standing, 
till  the  present  summer,  the  l.eaf  Gate,  a curious  brick 
archway  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  living,  a per* 
t>etual  curacy,  worth  343/.  a year,  is  In  the  gill  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich.  A chapel-of-easc  was  built 
in  I71(>:  and  the  living,  a curacy  worth  IdO/.  a year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarromith,  the  minis- 
ter’s salary  being  derived  from  a local  duty  on  cail. 
The  living  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  an  edifice  in  the  Tudor 
style,  built  under  a recent  act,  is  a perpetual  curacy, 
worth  K3n/.  a year,  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent  of 
St.  Nicholas’  <tbe  par.)  church.  Attached  to  the  living 
of  Gorlcftone  and  Southlowo  It  a curacy,  with  a separate 
church,  a modern  erection,  called  St.  Mary’s  C'napel, 
worth  JfiO/.  A year,  lately  in  the  gift  oflrunees.  {EccUtitut. 
//(*».  lirp. } Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  K.  Catholics.  Inde- 
pendent*. Uultarlans.  Baptists,  Friends,  a Jews’  syna- 
gogue, Ac. : and  some  remains  exist  of  various  convents 
suppressed  at  the  Refoimation.  A free  grammar-school 
was  formerly  supported  br  the  corporation,  but  it  ceased 
to  exist  about  the  end  of  last  century.  The  Children’s 
hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  under  the 
ravemment  of  the  corporation,  and  has  an  income  of 
8A7/.  a year:  it  serves  as  a workhouse,  and,  also,  main- 
tains and  clothes  90  boys  and  So  girls,  and  100  children 
are  taught  as  day  scholars.  All  children  of  parents  be- 
longing to  the  town  are  eligible  to  be  admitted  a*  day 
scholars,  and,  ns  vacancies  occur,  to  become  boarders  bv 
rotation,  according  to  seniority.  The  charily  Khoof, 
founded  In  1713.  clothes  and  educates  a considerable 
number  of  children  ; here,  also.  Is  a Lancastrian  school, 
which  educates  about  150  boys ; a girls'  school,  founded 
in  IHIO,  for  educating  and  clothing  an  poor  girls ; and  a 

froprielary  grammar  school,  founded  m Southtown  In 
Kl.1.  The  rlsbermen’s  hospital,  established  and  built  in 
1709,  was  chiefly  supported  by  an  annual  government  grant 
of  100/.  a year,  iMucted  from  the  beer  duties,  till  IA33, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  In  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  beer  duty.  The  hospital  Is,  however,  otherwise 
endowed,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  late  inauiry,  had  an 
income  of  66/.  10s.  a year.  Warren’s  cnanty,  esta- 
blished in  1694  for  the  geueral  relief  of  the  poor,  tick, 
orphans,  widows.  &c.,  ha*  an  income  of  about  376/.  a 
year;  and  there  ore  several  other  endowments  for 
si-h'Mils  and  other  charitable  purposes.  {ChaHUf$'  Rejt. 
\X  /'/.  ; nnd  Difrtt,  i(C.) 

I'hrre  it  hi  the  town  avert*  extensive  silk  factory  for  the 
winding  aiMl  throwing  of  silk,  and  the  weaviiig  of  crapes 
and  mher  silk  goods.  The  Municipal  Corporation  Report 
of  1 H.16  Btahv*  that  “ Ship-building,  and  tbe  v.tricHit  trades 
with  it,  are  also  carriitl  nn  to  some  extent  in  Yarmouth  ; 
nevertheless.  It  cainnd  i>e  rtmsiderrd  as  a manufacturing 
town,  but  derivir*  its  iniitortance  and  nrotiH*rlly  from 
the  trade  and  cominerre  which  It  iiwrs  In  us  situation  and 
ixirt.  Thi>  livers  Y<ur.  Wavniry,  and  Dure,  which  unite 
in  Uraydoti  water,  atUuinlug  the  tow'o,  arc  navigable ; the 


I first  in  Norwich,  the  second  to  Buhgsy,  and  the  Bure  to 
' Ayliham;  and  they  seciue  to  Yarmouth  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  exportalioii  of  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district*  traversal  by  these  rivers,  and  in  supplying 
them  with  coal*  and  oClirr  heavy  good*.  The  export  <h 
grain  and  malt  from  this  |w>rt  I*  considerable,  of  barley 
greater  than  from  anv  other  part  in  England  ; but  the 
prticipal  busitsest  of  Yarmouth  is  the  herring  and  mar- 
karvl  fisheries,  and  the  curing  and  exportation  of  tito 
herrian  to  foreign  countries,  particiiLarly  (he  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  An  extensive  thaber 
trade  with  the  Baltic  is  also  carried  on  ; and  a conskler- 
able  number  of  square-rigged  vessels  b^ng  to  the  port. 
Yarmouth  roads  ^ve  long  been  the  prindpiU  reodetrou* 
of  the  vessels  In  the  collier  tnale;  and  the  town  derive* 
some  advantages  from  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  to 
them. 

**  The  harbour  of  Yarmoath  Is  formed  by  the  river 
Yare  : it  hat  an  awkward  eutrance  oltstructed  by  a bar. 
Great  aUeotion,  however,  appears  to  be  bestowed  on 
remedying  this  defect,  and  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
port  generally.  Vessels  drawing  at»out  13  ft.  water,  or 
of  ab^t  '/(M)  tons’  burden,  can  cross  the  bar,  and  proceed 
up  to  the  town  at  spring  tides.”  The  chief  improve- 
ments of  the  harbour  were  effected  by  a Dutchman 
named  Johnson,  employed  for  the  purpose,  who  first 
ereeted  piers  st  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  between  the  town  and  a line  of 
outer  sand  luuiks,  though  10  much  frequented,  are  by 
no  means  free  from  danjn*r.  They  are  marked  by  buoys 
and  floating  lights,  '^rre  beloogcd  to  the  port.  In 
iHt'l,  3*il  boats  of  under  60  tons  each,  and  313  vessels  of 
above  60  tons  each,  tbe  aggregate  burden  of  the  latter 
being  34,330  tuns. 

Yarmouth  is  tbe  principal  seat  of  the  English  herring- 
fishery.  The  herrings  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  tbe  roed*  about  tne  middle  of  September,  when  tbe 
fishery  begins,  and  continues  till  towards  (he  end  of 
November.  They  are  partly  aired,  and  partly  scut 
fresh  to  the  mctrnpnlU.  Tbe  fishery  of  rod,  msrkerel. 
skate,  soles,  red*miillot,  whitings,  Ac.,  is  also  extensively 
carried  on.  In  IH4U  the  gross  customs  duties  received  at 
Yarmouth,  amounted  to  46,733/. 

Yarmouth  has  been,  for  a long  time,  more  or  less,  fre- 

Suented  as  a bathing  place,  for  which,  indeed,  it  It  well 
tted  by  its  salubrity  and  its  firm,  shehing  sea*beach. 
It  has.  also,  a pier,  projecting  460  feet  into  the  sea,  with 

ftublic  baths,  assembly  rooms,  a neat  theatre,  a public 
Ibrary, public  gardens,  and  all  the  e*ubli*l>nH.‘nts  usual  at 
a watering  placet  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  town,  faring 
tl>c  sea,  are  open  and  level  piecca  of  ground  covert  with 
verdure,  called  the  Denes  ; and  on  tW  most  southerly  of 
these  is  a beautiful  fiutod  column  designed  by  Wilkins, 
erected  in  Ifil7  in  honour  of  Nelson  : it  is  144  ft.  in  height, 
and  Is  surmounted  hy  a statue  of  Britgnnla.  On  other 
parts  of  the  Denes,  are  various  battrric*s,  the  Isarracks, 
a fine  edifice,  formerly  a naval  hospital,  built  in  IN(f9,  at 
an  expetueof  ISO.UiO/. ; a new  worknouse,  erected  in  Ib39, 
at  an  expense  of  R.OOO/. ; numerous  windmills,  a raco- 
course,  Ac.  On  other  ti^s.  tbe  environs  of  Yarmouth 
have  no  particular  beauty ; but  the  country  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  the  markets  of  the  lowm  are  well  supplii’d. 
Within  a few  miles,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  are  extensive 
remains  of  the  Roman  station  Garianonum,  so  called 
ftnm  Us  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  GarirmU  or  Yarc  i 
and  within  a similar  distance,  on  the  Norfolk  side,  are 
the  ruins  of  Caistor  castle,  formerly  a sumptuous  man- 
sion erected  by  Sir  J.  FasloUe  soon  after  the  battle  of 
A^ncourt. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  possessed  by  Yar- 
mouth appears  to  have  been  granted  by  John  in  I30S; 
but  the  governing  charter  previously  to  the  late  arts 
was  that  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1703.  Vuder  the 
Municipal  Koftirm  Act  tbe  borough  is  divided  into  6 
wards,  and  is  mvemed  by  a mayor,  II  other  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  about  C,0UU/. 
a year. 

Yarmouth  has  sent  3 meros.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  with 
little  intermission,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  rlgiit 
of  voting,  down  to  the  Reform  Act.  having  bwn  In  Uie 
sons  of  freemen,  and  in  apprentices  serving  a seven 
yr.nrs*  apprenticeship  to  freetnen  within  the  bor.  Krg. 
electors,  in  1H39-40,  1,904.  It  has  two  bonks.  The 
bor.  hasacommiulonof  the  peace,  and  a gaol,  an  admiralty 
court  held  weekly  by  the  mayor,  a 40s.  court  of  reauests, 
court*  Icet,  piepoudre,  Ac.  The  maritime  juri*dic(ion 
of  the  corporation  extends  for  10  m.  up  the  rivers 
Bure,  Yare,  and  Waveney.  Two  markets  are  held 
weekly  i that  on  Saturday  ts  extensive,  that  on  Wedoct- 
day.  of  minor  importance.  A fair  is  hHd  on  Friday  and 
Sattmlay  in  Easter  week  ; a regatta  annually,  Ac. 

Yarmouth  communicates  with  Norwich  daily  by  2 
cf>ache*  and  3 stewm  boats,  LoiHlon.  Colchester,  I{>*wtch, 
Bury,  Ac.  by  daily  coaches,  ami  with  London  aud  Hull 
by  steam  packets;  the  I/ellh,  Dunde(\  Aberdeen,  and 
other  steamers,  usually  call  here  In  fine  weather.  ( Amisd., 
Msiii.,  Corp.,amd  other  Pari.  Rept.,amd  Locai  ItAform.) 
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YAiMorTH.  « market  town  ami  p.ir.  of  RnRl.-mtl,  on  plain  tower  at  ibe  W.  ei»d,  l«  tiippoaM  to  date  from  the 
the  N.W.  shore  of  the  liU*  of  Wight,  at  the  inimth  of  llntu  of  Henry  VI.  An  aocU'itt  crypt,  an  adjoining 
the  little*  river  Yar,  immetllatciy  op(Kisite  I.yuilngion,  chapel,  ajtd  U>e  handsome  altarin  the  chiirrh.  arc  worthy 
ami  9 m.  W.  Newport.  Area  of  jmr.  50  acres.  l‘op.  of  notice.  The  living,  a rlrarage,  with  the  CTiracy  of 
of  ditto,  In  IM3I,  This  town,  which  has  long  lM>cn  Preston,  of  (he  clear  annual  value  of  9jM  , ii  In  the  gill 
In  a stationary  state,  would  have  been  wholly  unworthy  . of  i . I'hllliis,  Bsq.  Here,  also,  are  phtces  of  worship 
of  notice  in  a work  of  this  kind  but  for  the  dimm«tance  for  Unitarians.  BaptlsU,  W'esl^ans,  lmh-|>«‘nden(s,  Ar. 
of  its  having  enjoyed  the  Important  privilege  of  sending  3 The  free-school,  entewnd  In  1707  and  stihM  ipiently.  ha<i 
mems.  to  tne  H.  of  C.,  from  the  wra  of  fekJward  I.  down  recently  an  Income  of  I U/.  a year,  and  at  tlic  date  of  the 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  last  inquiry.  30  boys  were  taught  reading,  writing,  ami 
most  properly  disfranchised.  It  was,  In  fact,  otie  of  the  arithmetic.  14  of  whom  were  clothed  and  a|>(irentie<sl, 
most  perfect  specimens  of  a proprietary  bor.  {Part,  and  I laiuht  l.atin.  An  almshouse  for  a master,  3 war- 

I dens,  ana  12  poor  men  and  women,  had  an  Income  of 
yKCL.A,  a tosrn  of  Spain,  prov.  Murda.  at  the  foot  2914  a rear  i and,  exclusive  of  these,  there  is  an  aims- 
and  on  the  diecllvlty  of  a hill,  43  m.  N.  by  B.  Murcia,  house  for  4 poor  women,  and  several  minor  charities. 
Pop.,  according  to  Mlflano,  11.600.  It  was  ft>rmerly  {Diteti  qf  Charity  Rfports.) 

waikd  and  hau  a fortress,  but  of  these  there  are  now  no  Yeovil  was  at  one  period  celebrated  for  Its  woollen  ma- 
remains.  ItsprlnHpatbuildlngscomprise'ipar.churches,  nufacturca  But  these  appear  to  have  been  early  sup«'r- 
some  convents,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  seded  by  the  glove  trade,  the  latter  having  attained  to 
and  a prison.  Its  neigbraurhood  is  very  fertile  ; and  Its  i considerable  Importance  In  the  tuwn  so  far  back  as  the 
inhabs.  are  mostly  ocenpiod  In  the  production  of  corn,  middle  of  the  Iwh  century.  “ At  present  the  manufac- 
flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  leather.  Near  Yecla  arc  the  turers  are  employed  in  making  men  and  women’s  Sue 
traces  of  a more  ancient  town,  where  varlotis  Roman  an-  • gloves ; which  pass  In  the  retafi  shoos  as  kid  gloves,  bot 
thmitles  have  been  discovered.  {Miliano;  Dict.G^og.)  tare,  iu  reality,  made  from  lamb-ialns  imported  from 
YBDDO,  or  JKUDO.  the  chief  city  of  Japan,  ana  the  ! Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  These  skins  are  mostly 
residence  of  thegfdrms  or  rolliury  emperor ; on  tbc  S.K.  | dr<;sscd  into  leather  In  Yeovil,  In  which  place  Ute  manu- 
shore  of  the  Islann  of  Niphon,  prov.  Monsasa,  at  the  ' facturers  are  leather-dressers  and  Urge  dealers  In  wool, 
NKtom  of  the  Bay  of  Yoddo  ; lat.  39'  N..  long.  140^  I as  well  as  glovers.  The  quantity  of  gloves  made  in 
B.  Its  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  700.(AK)  i Yeovil,  of  all  sorts,  may  be  estimated  at  300,000  dosens 
to  1,600,000;  but  the  probability  Is,  that  the  first  of  these  I annually;  and  the  number  of  men.  women,  and  clhl- 
numbers  is  beyond  the  mark,  xeddo  is  said  to  be  sur-  | dren  employed  In  the  place  and  the  adjoining  districts 
rounded  by  a ditch,  and  Intersected  by  numerous  canals  | (spreading  over  20  m.)  amounts,  perhaps,  to  30;00U.'’ 
and  branches  of  the  river  Toolak,  wnlch  are  navigable  I {IIuir$  Hittory  q/tke  6'foee  Trade,  70.  71.) 
for  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  It  has  2 large  suburbs.  , The  use  of  cotton  and  woollen  gluv«*s,  and  the  bn- 
lls  Internal  plan  a'ould  appear  to  be  leu  regular  than  | portation  of  French  and  other  foreign  leather  gloves,  has 
that  of  most  other  Japanese  cities ; but  its  streets  and  of  lata  years  seriously  deprrsst'd  the  trade  of  Yeovil ; 

Suares  are  clean,  and  some  of  the  former  are  of  pro-  though,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  appendix  to 
gious  length.  Each  street  is  appropriated  to  persons  of  the  Munidtiol  Corporation  Report,  about  70,noof.  a year 
one  trade  only,  lined  with  covered  arcades,  and  closed  at  | arc  said  to  nave  been  paid  as  wages  (in  1830)  to  persons 
night  by  ntes  at  each  extremity.  The  houses  are  mostly  enraged  In  the  glove  trade  of  the  town  and  Its  vicinity, 
2 stories  In  height  ; but  being  built  and  almost  wholly  and  that  the  town  was  Increasing.  Yeovil  claims  lu  be 
of  wood,  destructive  fires  are  very  frequent.  Yeddo  a bor.  by  prescription,  lu  government  having  heem  till 
has  many  temples,  Buddhic  convents,  and  other  large  lately  vested  in  a portreeve  and  1 1 burgi'sscs ; but  thrlr 
public  buildings : the  emperor’s  palace  occupies  a large  authority  was  very  circumscribed,  and  all  tbe  courts  for- 
extent  of  grouitd.  This  city  has  a lonstderablc  trade ; nierly  held  ^ the  corporation  have  fallen  Into  disu<e. 
but  there  are  no  materials  for  forming  any  estimate  of  Market  day  Friday,  wb^  a good  deal  of  butter,  cheese. 
Its  amount.  For  farther  Information  as  to  Yeddo,  we  com,  Ac.,  is  s«ut  into  the  town ; and  large  quantities 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Kainpfer,  'lltun-  of  tbe  butter  made  In  the  surrounding  distrjft  are 
berg,  Siebold,  Ac.  purchased,  and  sent  to  London,  to  be  told  as  iJorseC 

YBMKN,  a district  of  Arabia,  which  see.  butter.  Fairs,  June  2H.  and  Nov.  17.,  chlelly  for  farm 

YBNISP.I,  a great  riverofN.  Asla,ln  Slberia,through  stock.  (ParL  ReporU { HalC$  Hi$tory  qf  Uu  Clove 
the  central  part  of  which  It  flows.  Us  basin  lying  between  Trade,  Ac.) 

those  of  the  Lena  to  the  K..  and  the  Obi  to  me  W.,  is  YRZu,  a considerable  city  of  Persia.  In  the  E.  part  of 
supposed  to  comprise  an  area  of  near  1.000,000  sq.  m.,  which  it  is  situated,  about  imO  m.  E.  by  S.  Ispahan.  Its 
being  about  the  same  ilxe  as  the  prov.  of  Yeniseisk,  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated ; but  if  the  statfroent 
The  Yenisei  rises  within  tbe  Chinese  Empire,  not  far  of  Klnneir,  who  assigns  to  It  24,000  bouses,  he  near  the 
from  lat.  Sto  N.,  long.  9*^*  B.,  and  proceeds  at  first  W.  mark.  It  must  certmnly  be  one  of  the  most  populous 
for  about  SP  of  long.,  to  near  the  point  where  It  leaves  cities  in  the  empire.  It  is  iHuoted  in  a sandy  uesert, 
the  Chinese  frontier.  It  then  turns  northward,  and  pur-  near  a range  of  high  mountains,  and  has  a fort,  but  no 
SUPS  gimeraliy  a northerly  course  to  the  Arctic  0(«an,  other  defensive  works.  Being  at  tbe  point  of  union  oi 
which  it  enters  by  a wide  antuary  called  the  bay  of  the  the  principal  roads  connecting  Ispahan,  Klrtnan,  Me- 
73  islands,  the  mouth  of  which  Is  In  about  lot.  72^^  N..  shed,  and  ilerat,  it  is  consequently  a considerable  rm- 
long.  86*^  B.,  about  200  m.  R.  of  the  gulpb  of  Obi.  The  porium.  Its  haxoar  Is  said  to  be  well  sunpUrd  with 
entire  course  of  the  Yenisei  has  been  estimated  at  provisions ; though,  from  the  sterility  of  tne  adj.irenC 
2,600  m.  Its  chief  affluents  join  It  frxim  the  K.,  Its  tri-  country,  Its  supplies  of  corn  have,  for  the  most  part, 
butories  from  the  W.  being  of  much  less  Importance,  to  be  brought  from  Iipahsm,  and  cattle  are  both  scarce 
Various  towns  in  the  upper,  with  Krasntdarsk,  Yenl-  and  dear. 

setsk,  Ac.  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course,  The  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  In  this  city  w-os,  some 
arc  on  Its  banks;  likutsk  is  on  its  great  tributary  years  ago,  superior  to  any  other  In  Persia,  and  the  village 
the  Verchnle-Tungoosko,  which  Bows  out  of  Lake  of  Tuft,  about  8 m.  S.W.,  was  equally  famous  for  Its  ass- 
iialksl.  As  far  as  Krosnojarsk  It  runs  through  a moun.  muds.  Here,  alto,  are  tome  foorlcs  of  arms  and  sugar 
tainous  country,  and  thencerorward  to  Yeniseisk,  where  refineries.  Formerly  a good  many  IllfKloos  were  settled 
Its  width,  when  highest,  is  atxmt  I m. ; lu  banks  are  luthetown.buithesewerodrivenawarby  theexortionsof 
elevated  and  precipitous.  A survey  of  the  river  was  a late  Persian  governor : it  has  still,  however,  numerous 
coinph-ted  In  the  lost  century  by  the  Riuslon  govern-  fomlllesof  Poriccsf  Gurbres.  or  fire-worshippers)  among 
nient.  up  to  this  town  ; and  from  this  it  appears  that  Its  the  pop.,  this  being  almost  tbe  only  town  In  the  Persian 
clisnnel  varies  from  2 to  8 fathoms  In  depth.  This  doWc  dominions  where  they  ore  now  met  with.  Though  an 
stream,  however,  like  the  other  large  rivers  of  Siberia,  oppressed,  they  oie  on  exceedingly  Industrious  peofde. 
is  but  of  llitle  use.  inosmueb  os  It  flows,  for  tbe  most  (Xtaa^'ir’s  Pert.  Emp.,  113. 114. ; Dtct.  Clog.,  ifc.) 
part,  through  desolate  wastes;  iU  emb«»uchure  being  YONNE,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  furmerlr  enm- 
also  in  a froxen  sea.  and  the  river  Itself  being  froxen  prised,  for  the  most  port,  in  Chamriagno  and  Burgundy, 
over  for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  yesu.  The  Russian  sur-  principally  between  lat.  47“  30'  ana  48^  dt/  N.,  and  the 
vryors  were  stopped  In  Ihclr  progress  upwards,  bv  the  3d  ana  4io  degrees  of  B.  long.,  having  N.W.  the  dep. 
Ice  at  Tumschonsa  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  by  the  Seine-et-Mamc,  N.B.  Aube,  E.  Cote  d’Or,  S.  Nlrvrc, 
loth  the  river  was  completely  froxen  over ; aod  It  was  and  W.  Loiret.  Area,  728,747  hectares.  Pop.,  in  lH.Vi, 
not  till  tbe  succeeding  4ib  oi  June  that  they  were  eo-  362,487.  Surface,  undulating ; tbe  bills  scarcely  any 
abled  to  proceed  with  their  survey.  (See  H'raugeU's  Si-  where  rising  to  more  than  &0  ft.  in  height : the  most 
heria.hc.  Imirod.  { Diet.  C4og.)  elevated  are  in  the  S.W..  separating  the  basin  of  tho 

YEOVIL,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  cn.  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire.  The  Yoonc,  whence  the 
Somerset,  hund.  Stone,  on  the  border  of  Dorset,  on  the  dep.  takes  tU  name,  rises  in  Nievre,  near  ChAtcau- 
Yeo  or  Ivel,  a tributarv  of  the  Parrott,  here  crossed  by  a Cblnoo,  and  runs  generally  northward  to  the,  Seine, 
stone  bridge,  18  m.  S.  Wells.  Area  of  par.,  3.890  acres,  which  it  enters  at  Montereau.  In  the  dep.  Srlne-et- 
Pop.  of  da.  In  1831,  ^921,  of  whom  about  5,000  inhabited  Mome,  after  a course  of  about  177  m. ; for  70  of  wlurb, 
the  town.  Yeovil  comprises  about  twenty  streets  and  or  as  high  as  Auxerro,  it  is  navigable.  It  traveriM*s  tho 
lanes,  some  of  which  are  wide  and  open  thoroughfares,  dep.  of  lonne  nearly  in  its  centre,  receiving  within  iu 
the  houses  being  generally  good  and  built  of  freestone,  limits  tbe  Cure,  Serein,  and  Amuogon  from  the  K. ; its 
Tbe  par.  church,  a light  Gothic  structure,  with  a largo  tributaries  from  the  opposite  side,  being  inconsklerable. 
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It  commtiDicatM  with  the  Loire  bf  the  cniwil  of  NWer 
Haiti  with  the  S«one  bjr  that  of  Burgundy.  A great 

E'trt  of  the  toil  U calcareous,  or  gravelly,  but  about 
>).000  hectare*  are  eald.  In  the  Qfflaai  TaJ^t.  to  consiat 
of  rich  Und ; and  more  com  it  grown  than  it  required  for 
home  consumption.  In  1^41,  the  arable  lantls  were  esti. 
mated  to  comprise  i-'SS.lOO  hectares  ; meadows.  31,'iM  do.  •, 
viiiey.irds,  37,.%43  do.  ; and  woods,  l^,r>70  do.  Hugo  estU 
mates  the  annual  produce  of  rurn.  mostly  wheat  and  oats, 
at  2,O6(Vlb0  hectolitres,  and  that  of  wine  at  1,1  ]0,(K>0  do. 
The  growths  of  this  dep.  are  known  a*  those  of  Lower 
Burgutidyt  the  red  wines  of  Tonnerre  and  Auxerre  are 
especially  esteemed  ; and  the  secondary  growths  of  Lid* 
Uetiil.  Irancy.  Ac.,  are  alto  in  high  cstimaiiun.  Chabils, 
the  Ik*sI  of  the  white  wlues.  is  served  up  hy  the  French  epi* 
cures  w ith  oysters.  Wines  of  this  class  tout  spm/uctu  miss 
ifrf  trop /uMtrtu.  oiU  du  corpt,  de  Ut  jUtfsu,  et  un  par/um 
/res  jigrcrtWc.  The  consumption  of  the  dep.  does  not 
ex'^eed  ‘/-''■U.OCIO  hectolitres,  the  rest  being  mostly  sent  to 
F.iris.tho  N.  of  France,  and  foreign  countries,  little  iirandy 
being  made.  The  orchards,  which  comprise  nearly  6,000 
b(*ctares,  are  of  importance;  and  Yonne.  along  with 
Lolret,  supplies  Paris  with  all  the  raitimt  consumed  by 
itsinhabs.  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  this 
than  ill  any  other  part  of  the  central  deps.  The  forests 
ab<)unii  with  game,  and  produce  great  quantities  ofehar- 
c»oi.  the  trade  In  which  is  extensive.  Iron,  marble,  litho* 
graphic  und  many  other  kinds  of  stone,  imn  flints  at  Ce* 
riliy,  lime,  and  clay,  are  the  pHndpal  minerals.  Bricks 
aiiu  tiles  are  made  in  Urge  quantities,  and  glass,  earthen* 
ware,  Ac.,  lo  various  places.  The  manufa>.'tured  pr<.>ducU 
Include  woollen  stim»  and  yarn,  blankcU,  serges,  Ac.  ; 
U*(‘tro<it  sugar,  paper,  glue,  Ac. ; hydraulic  clucks  made 
at  Sens,  barrels  at  Avallon,  Ac.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
dep.  consists  in  the  export  of  it*  wine*,  corn,  timber,  and 
sttlier  agricultural  prwluce.  In  IH3-**.  of  11K).7H6  proper- 
ties subject  to  the  coHtrib.  foncHre,  lOHjA'J  were  as*»’**ed 
Ml  le&s  than  & fr..  and  ‘4S.57‘<  at  from  .1  to  10  fr. ; the  mim* 
bi'r  of  (hose  as«>^«e<i  at  l.iMXl  fr.  and  upward*,  amounted 
to  only  161.  Yonne  is  dividcti  into  .^arronds, ; ch.  towns, 
Aiixerre  the  cap.,  Avaliun,  Joigny,  Sens,  and  Tounorre. 
It  >eiuU  h mem*,  to  the  Ch.of  Dep.  Number  of  elector*, 
in  i<»-39.  l.HSy.  Total  pub.  rev..  In  iNll,  ll,,’M4  9J4  fr. 
{Hugo,  art.  Yoitnf  i Diet.  Utog.  : frnscA  Offic.  T‘tbitt.) 

YuHK,  amarit.co.  of  England,  being  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  Important  in  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  U 
bmnded  on  the  N.  by  the  co.  Durham,  G.  by  the  North 
Sea.  S.  by  the  coi.  of  Lincoln  (from  which  it  1*  sepa- 
rated by  the  Hutnlwr),  Nottiugharo,  and  Derby,  and  W.  by 
Lancaster  and  WestmorcUnd,  and  a small  part  of  Ches- 
ter. Area.  3,660,510  acres,  of  which  about  i,50(i,nOO  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  the  North.  East,  and  West  Ridings, 
being  res|»ectively  a*  large  u cos.,  and  each  of  them  haring 
Its  particular  lord  lieutenant : there  Is  besides  a separate 
smaller  district  called  the  city  of  York  and  .^Insty  ; but 
the  Utter,  except  In  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  has 
been  uult^  to  the  W Riding.  The  extent,  population, 
Ac.,  of  ih^  differeot  divisions  are  as  follows : — 
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Acn*. 

fnlisb. 
in  ]H«1. 

Populitlon 
In  IMI. 

Novth  Hkimg  • 
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I,t75/l«) 
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ftX.SSU 
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«r,.4TS 

i.riu 

!w,r.;6 

5S,3»T 

Tosali 

3,«r.S.MO 

SIA,-ia2 

Owing  to  its  extent  arul  various  capacities.  Yorkshire 
presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  res|>ect 
lo  surface,  soil,  products,  and  industry.  S^tine  of  the 
mauutains  on  its  W.  border,  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  great  central  ridge  extending  from  Scotland  S.  to 
the  noddle  of  Uerhy«hire  , and  both  there  and  In  Its  N. 
division  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  liigh,  sterile,  moor 
ground,  in  the  K.  Riding  a large  tract  of  wold*  ex- 
tends from  Flamborough  Head  to  Filey  Head,  on  (the 
coast,  to  Pucklioglon  and  Market  Wighlon:  but.  uot- 
withstanduig  tlH*sc  dcdiutiuns,  Yorkshire  contains  a 
great  extent  of  the  most  excellent  laud.  The  vale  of 
York,  the  district  of  (levelAnd  in  the  S.  and  that  of 
liniderucss  m the  S.  E.,  lyerides  various  other  cxt4-ndve 
tracts  in  diflerent  ports  of  the  Co.,  are  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, )K>ssesS(Dg  soils  suitable  for  eveiy  purpose,  cither  of 
arable  or  stock  huslNindry.  The  climate  is  at  various  os 
tlie  soil  and  elevation  ; but,  except  on  the  high  grounds, 
it  Is  mild  and  early,  au<l  is  everywhere  salubrious. 
excc|rt  on  the  low,  mar>bv  ground*  along  the  Hum- 
ber.  Agriculture  in  a medium  state  of  improvement; 
not  so  far  adrancod  a*  In  Nurthu(ntM-rl;uid  or  linculn. 
boi  not  so  backward  at  hi  several  other  cos.  'JYierc  it  in 
this  re*pect.  however,  a great  difh-rence  lu  the  difT>-rent 
ridings,  agriculture  being  to  a much  more  udvuireii 
•late  In  (he  W.  riding  than  iu  either  of  the  others.  The 
general  rotation  Is  there_lst.  turnips  (»r  fallow; 
barley;  3d,  seeds;  4th,  wheat.  Buuc  manure  It  mucli 
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iue<t.  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  rapewSuit ; the 
Utter,  however,  is  principally  used  for  wheat,  the  bona 
manure  being  decidedly  sunerior  for  turnips.  Drainage 
is  loo  much  neglected  In  tne  N-  and  K.  ridings.  In  the 
latter  no  system  is  acted  upon,  except  in  the  Wolds,  where 
the  rotation  is.—  1st,  turnips  ; 3d.  barley  ; 3d.  seeds  ; 4th, 
wheat.  In  other  parts  of  this  riding,  and  in  the  N. 
riding,  two  corn  erupt  not  unfrequently  follow  in  gucces- 
! lion,  and  but  few  operations  are  performed  a«  they  ought 
' to  be.  ( KenHfiijf  and  Urainger.  i.  367.)  York  U more 
j of  a groiiug  than  of  an  agricultural  cu.  Vast  numbers 
of  horses  are  bri'd  in  must  ports.  Thuse  in  the  highest 
' ertiiiuillon  are  coHid  Cleveland  bays,  tartly  from  the 
I district  in  which  they  were  uriginolly  found  in  the  great- 
I est  perfection,  and  partly  from  their  colour;  but  they 
are  now  very  widely  diffused.  They  arc  in  exleiisivo 
I demand  as  carriage-horses.  Cattle  very  various:  they 
' consist  mostly  of  the  long-horned  breed  ; hut  there  are 
I coniidemble  numbers  of  short  horns,  with  endless  va- 
rieties produced  by  crosses  between  these  and  other 
I bred*.  At  present,  the  and  HulderiieM 

j breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the  graslers  ; hut 
' the  lung  horns,  or  a crosi  bi'twccii  them  and  the  shurt 
I horns,  are  preferred  by  the  dairy  farmers.  Yorkshire 
supplies  most  of  the  cows  u«<xl  In  the  London  dairies, 
j Their  average  yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from 
j 22  to  24  quarta  a day,  but  It  docs  not  yield  a pro^'or- 
tional  quantity  of  butter.  Sh<*ep  of  all  varieties,  .lud 
stock  very  large,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  I.SiXl.OfiO 
head,  producins  annually  about  38.000  packs  of  wool, 

I Manv  nogs  are  kept,  and  Yorkshire  hams  are  celebrated 
I in  all  parts  of  the  cuuntrr.  Property  in  the  W.  and  N. 

I ridings  Tcrv  much  sukaJivvded  ; but  in  the  E.  riding  it  is 
less  subdivided  than  in  most  tiarti  of  England,  and  many 
familivs  in  this  riding  have  neld  their  estates  for  rentu- 
! rlcs.  Farms  of  all  sixes;  but  the  majority  seem  to  be 
unusually  small.  Most  part  of  these  farms  arc  held  from 
year  to  year,  or  by  tenant*  at  will ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  statements  that  hare  l>e«n  made  to  the  contrary.  w« 
have  DO  doubt  that  this  s|iecies  of  tenure,  by  diminishing 
the  s<H.'urity  of  the  farmer,  hat  uperatixl  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  retard  the  progress  of  improrenx'nt  Fariu- 
huusos  and  Ituildingt  hir  the  most  [tart  rather  indifferent. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  IMIO,  IGi.  an  ucre. 

The  W.  riding  of  this  co.  stiuuis  in  the  very  first 
rank  as  a m.inufacturlng  district.  Lv'etis,  Brailford, 
lliiddvrsfleld,  Halifax,  and  Wake&eid  are  the  great  seats 
of  the  woollen  manufacture;  flax-spinning  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Leeds ; and  the  hardware  manufactures  of 
.Sheffield  rival,  and,  in  some  de|iartmenls,  as  that  trf  cut- 
lery. far  suriHux,  those  of  Birmingham.  There  are  ex- 
tensive Inm-wnrks  at  Rotherham  ; and  lairerly  tiie  Iron* 
work*  of  Yorkshire  have  made  considerable  nrogrei*. 
Their  total  produce  in  lH3d  was  estimated  by  .Mr.  Scri- 
venor  at  about  90.000  tons,  though  we  incline  to  think  that 
this  it  bt^yond  the  mark.  Cotton  maiuifocuires  have  l>een 
established  at  Easing*  old,  and  in  some  rrther  t>arts  of  the 
W,  Hiding.  Tive  manufacture*  in  the  other  ridings  are  but 
of  trivial  Importance.  The  valuable  lH‘ds  of  cool  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheffield.  Broiiford.  Wokeflcld, 
Ac.  have,  no  doubt,  been  the  principal  source  of  their 
prosperity.  Besides  coal  and  Iron.  Yorkshire  hot  mines  of 
lead,  ami  veins  of  copper ; alum  works  were  established 
ne.ir  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  F.IlzatK-th,  and  are  still - 
worked  (tee  W'ihtby);  and  there  are  in  various  ploc'es 
excellent  limi-stone  and  freestone  quarries.  PrIuHpal 
river*  Ouse,  Swale,  l-re,  Wliarfe,  .Aire,  Cnldrr,  Don, 
Dei'wcnt,  Hull,  and  Esk  ; the  waters  of  alt  these,  except 
the  lost,  being  poured  into  the  great  vsiuary  of  the 
Huml>er.  The  cimals,  particularly  In  the  W*  Hiding, 
are  numeruu*.  and  some  of  them  .ire  of  great  import- 
ance; and  the  principal  towns  ore  now.  also,  connected 
with  railways.  The  cn.  is  divided  Into  wa|>emakes  and 
liberties,  and  coitlains  613  parishes.  It  sends  39  nu-ms. 
to  the  H.  of  C..  vix.  6 for  the  co..  living  2 fur  each 
riding;  2 each  for  the  city  of  York,  and  the  bors.  of 
I-eed*.  Sheffield.  Hull,  Beverley.  Bradford.  Halifax. 
Dimcaster.  Pontefract.  Uipon.  Knaresisorough,  Maltou, 
Richmond,  and  Scarborough  ; and  1 each  for  the  Imra 
of  HudUerstleld.  Wtiitby,  Wakelield.  Norihallerton,  and 
Tbirsk.  UegUteitHl  elector*  for  the  N.  Riding,  in  l>^- 
40,  11.911;  lor  the  E Riding.  7.496;  and  for  the  W. 
Riding.  30.123  1 Sum  rtpeutfei  for  the  relief  of  the  pimr . in 
lH3*i,  N.  Riding,  53.612/..  K.  Riding.  67..'»39/..  W.  Kidmg, 
2lNI.2ti4/.  Total  salueof  real  property  assessed  to  the  jx'or, 
in  |g4<MI.  N.  Riding.  i.Olt.HHj/..  K Riding.  I.MI.hO?/.. 
and  \V.  Riding,  3.334,Mi2/.  Total  amount  of  money /ceotf 
for  |ionr.rat<-s  for  the  co-  during  the  year  ended  I-ody- 
day,  1HI4.  t(>«.947/. 

VURK  (an.  Eborarum),  an  ancient  .md  celebrated 
city  of  England,  being,  under  the  Romans,  the  cap.  of 
Britain,  and  at  present  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom 
in  resjM'cl  of  rank,  though  not  of  Importance.  It  is  a 
county  of  itself,  and  a pari,  and  muu.  bor.,  locally  si- 
tuated near  the  centre  of  the  co.  Yoik.  of  which 
it  is  tlui  cap.,  at  tiie  jihiction  of  tlie  N.,  E.,  and  W. 
Hidings;  on  the  Ouse,  at  the  coufluiDce  of  the  Fuis, 
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. 72m.  N.E.  L^i.  33  m.  S W.  Hull.  170m.  X.N.W. 
London,  and  iOO  m.  S.S.E.  Edlnburjih.  Lat.  .%3^  .*>7' 
46"  N..  long.  I®  4'  34"  \V.  The  area  of  the  old  narl. 
bor.  and  citr  comprised  2,720  acres,  and  had  In  I*mI1  a 
pop.  of26,2w.  Blit  hj  the  late  act,  some  addilions  were 
made  of  parti  of  the  townships  of  CllOon  and  Hewurth 
on  the  N.,  and  of  Fiilfnrd  on  (he  S F..,  to  the  {>arl.  tKir., 
which  is  nearly  co.eatenilve  with  the  mun.  Iwr.,  com- 
prising, In  part  nr  wholly.  3d  parishes,  with  some 
extra.parnchW  districts. 

The  city  is  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls,  supposed 
to  hare  been  erected  by  F.dw.  I.,  about  l‘/*n : th«*y 
are  rtankod  with  numerous  towers,  and  hailng  Ik-pii 
repalri-d  and  renorated  In  Hi31,  form  a most  «iclightful 
protuenade,  extending  round  the  greater  part  of  the 
city.  They  are  piercM  by  5 principal  gates,  termed 
bars,  and  by  5 smaller  gates,  or  posterns ; some  of  the 
former  being  remarkable  itnirturrs.  The  Ouse  and  the 
Fos*  traverse  the  interior  of  the  city,  uuitlDgat  Its  8.  ex- 
tremity. The  Foas  Is  crossed  by  4 bridges,  nnd  the  Ouse 
by  a single  bridge,  a liaodsome  structure  of  3 arches, 
cimiiructed  between  1810  and  I8W,  at  a cost  of  80.000/, 
The  span  of  the  central  arch  Is  ft.,  th.it  of  the  other 
arches  66  ft.  each  ; the  total  width  of  the  bridge  within 
the  parapet  is  40  it.  Handsome  flights  of  steps  at  each 
end  Conduct  to  spacious  quays  on  laith  sides  the  river, 
called  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  staitbs,  to  which  vessels 
of  90  tons  may  be  moored. 

York  consists  of  several  parallel  Itnes  of  thoroughfare, 
running  N.  and  S..  crossed  by  others,  which  are  gene- 
rally shorter  and  more  Irregulv,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  principal  of  the  former,  nearly  2 m.  In  length,  con- 
sists of  Kootham,  Petergato.  Coliirrgate,  Walmgate,  Ac., 
with  their  continuations.  The  line  crossing  it.  and  com- 
posed of  Mlcklegate,  Ousegate,  Pavement.  St.  Saviour’i- 
gate.  Ac..  Is  almost  as  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  Is  a 
fine  broad  open  *0*00  caiM  Parliament  Street,  terminat- 
ing at  one  end  In  Sam(>son  Square  : and  at  the  other  end  in 
the  Pavement,  the  site  of  the  com,  poultrr,  and  other  mar« 
ketsi  and  wool  and  leather  fairs  are  held  in  ppa«eho)me 
Green,  an  open  space  In  the  E.  part  of  the  city.  There  arc 
a few  other  open  maces  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  St.  He- 
len's .S«|uare,  Ac.  ;'but  none  of  them  deserves  any  particular 
notice.  York  has  been  much  improved  and  m<Mlernised  uf 
laic  years,  but  it  still  preservesan  air  of  antiquity  in  its  nar- 
row stress  and  old-fashioned  houses.  Many  of  (he  latter 
formerly  overhung  the  streets,  the  upper  stories  project- 
ing beyond  the  lower;  but  a good  many  of  these  nave 
been  taken  down,  and  buildings  In  a modern  style  have 
been  erected  in  their  ste.id.  Some  of  the  streets  also 
bare  been  widened,  and  the  city  generally  It  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  In  consequence  of  the  rise  of 
Livor|>ool.  Manchester,  Ac.,  the  increasing  importance 
of  many  of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  greater 
facilities  of  coinmuiiicallou  between  tiie  different  |usrUi  of 
the  kingdom,  York  no  longer  enjoys  that  pre-eminence 
111  (he  N . she  possessed  in  (hi*  earlier  part  or  Last  century. 
Still,  however,  she  is  not  declining  In  any  respect  ; but 
Is,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  in  site.  In  the  outskirts 
many  suiMtantlal  and  even  superior  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected  ; and  the  city  Is  extending  itself  nearly  in 
an  equal  degree  in  almost  all  diri^ctiofis.  To  the  N.E.  of 
the  town  was  formerly  an  open  space  known  by  (he  name 
of  Hi'wortli  Moor.  In  IHI7 this  was  enclosed  ; andinthls 
neighbourhood  a great  numlier  of  sulMtantial  and  excellent 
houses  have  been  bmit  since  the  peri«>d  of  the  enclosure. 
Here  also  many  market  g.irdeni  are  cultivated  ; and  alto- 
gether the  district  is  thri\tng  and  populous,  and  presents 
uodoiibtsHl  U'stImony  of  pmerettive  and  prosperous  In- 
dustry. (lioumt.  On  the  \V.  of  the  (ruse  along 

the  road  from  Leeds  to  (he  “ M irk  legate"  are  ser  ora)  good 
liu(iM‘«.  many  of  which  have  l>ccn  recently  built,  and  are 
occupied  chiefly  by  (>ersons  who  liave  either  retired  from 
business,  or  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town  ; the  iinmlicr  of  these  houses  Is  constantly  in. 
creasing.  The  irarishes  licyond  the  Fuss,  through  which 
(hu  ro.tii  to  Hull  uass«*s.  contain  for  the  most  part  a pop. 
of  a poor  di-scrlptlnn.’*  ( Cvrp.  Hrp. ) 

York  minster,  or  ratliedrol.  Is  the  finest  edifice  of 
its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  city,  and.  except  on  its  N.  side,  where  .x  con- 
siderable space  of  ground  h.xs  been  cleared,  is  clusciy 
beiniiKHi  in  by  meaii-lookiug  buildings.  The  pre- 
sent Mtifice,  said  to  have  hex'll  raised  un  the  site  uf  a 
church  originally  founded  by  Hdwin  king  of  North- 
umiH'rlatid,  in  the  7th  century,  was  principally  orceb'd 
during  the  13th  and  14tli  centuries.  It  Is  without 
cloisters,  and  built  in  the  fonn  of  a cross;  consisting 
Internally  of  a nave  with  two  aisles;  a transept,  with 
aisles  and  a lantern  in  the  centre;  achoir,  witli  ables, 
and  vestries  or  chapels  on  the  S.  side;  and  a ch.ipliT- 
honse.  with  a vestilKile,  on  the  N.  side.  Its  pr1nrl)ia) 
nie.ikurementtare  as  follow  : — length,  Intrriiany.6’i4j  ft. 
(behig  greater  than  tiiat  of  any  other  cathedra}  in  Eng- 
land, except  Winchester);  internal  length  of  transept, 
222  ft.;  length  of  nave.  2(>l  ft.;  do.  of  choir.  131  ft.; 
height  of  both,  99  ft.  I breadth  of  nave.  109  ft. ; height  of 


great  lower,  234  ft.;  height  of  W.  towers,  each  196  ft. 
(Siranner't  Gtude  to  York,  p.  103.) 

This  munificent  structure  has  a portion  of  all  the 
styles  of  English  architecture ; but  the  Norman  only 
appears  In  a fine  crypt,  under  a part  of  the  choir,  w hlrh 
reduces  the  general  apj>eHranee  t<i  the  three  later  styles  ; 
of  these,  the  transepts  are  early  English;  the  nave  and 
arrhes  supporting  the  great  tower  an*  decorated  ; and  tlio 
ch'dr  ,md  iip{»er  part  of  the  gr<-al  tower  are  perpendicular. 
{ Hickman  t Gothic  Arckiti  rturr.)  The  W.  front  li.is 
bri-n  compared  to  tliat  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Kheims  for 
richness,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  architerdiral  de«ign. 
It  is  divided  into  3 c<imf>arrnietits,  liy  2 massive  grailii- 
ated  buttresses  enriched  on  every  face  with  taliernacle- 
work,  and  the  elevateil  bnttlementrd  galile  is  covered 
with  ornamental  tracery  of  the  most  florid  kind.  There 
are  3 entrance*  In  this  tmnl ; over  the  central  of  which 
is  (he  unrivalled  W.  window,  divided  into  8 portions  by 
upright  multions.  which  in  the  upper  part  beauttfully 
diverge  Into  the  leafy  tracery  peculiar  to  the  I4th  cm- 
turv.  The  magulflcent  towers  which  flank  this  side  ex- 
actly correspond  ; they  are  supported  by  iHittressos.  and 
have  at  their  summits  9 crocketed  pinnacles  ronneeted 
by  a iMUtlemeiit.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  Is 
filled  with  niches,  but  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
empty.  The  S.  side,  though  finished  less  elaltorately 
than  the  W.  front.  Is  very  imposing.  ’Fhe  porch  in  the 
S.  transept  is  the  most  usual  entrance  to  the  church,  and 
is  deeply  recessed  liy  numerous  mouldings;  over  It  Isa 
beautiful  marygold  w tiidow.  and  the  gable  Is  surmounted 
by  an  enrich^  pinnacle.  The  N.  side  is  in  a similar 
style  to  the  S..  tnough  finished  in  a plainer  manner  ; nnd 
In  its  transept  is  the  rrm.-irkablr  stained  glass  wimlotv 
termed  the  *•  flve  listers.”  Thi*  K.,like  the  NV.  front, 
is  in  three  grand  divisions,  separatetl  by  buttresses,  the 
central  of  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  a maguifirciit 
window.  Like  the  W.  front  also,  it  is  covered  with 
niclies.  though  only  a very  few  of  the  statues  formerly 
occupying  (hem  now  exist.  Oo  this  front  the  influence  uf 
time  Is  very  perceptible.  The  central  tower, '.-31  ft.  in 
height,  is  probably  unfinished.  It  has  two  large  windows, 
with  two  tiers  of  muUions,  lo  each  of  its  four  sides.  But 
it  wants  a spire|;  and.when  contrasted  with  the  W. towers, 
has  a heavy  ap))earaore. 

The  interior  of  the  tniniier  corresponds  fa  beauty 
and  grandeur  with  the  exterior.  A careful  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  In  most  of  its  parts  had  been  com- 
pleted, when,  on  2d  February,  1829,  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
a lunatic;  the  conflagration  (hence  rntuiog  destroy* d 
the  fine  organ,  and  all  the  woodwork  and  roof  of  the 
choir.  .Another  destructive  fire  broke  nut  on  tJie  21Hh  of 
May,  184(1.  In  the  S.W.  tower,  by  which  its  fine  ring  of 
10  bells  and  the  clock,  with  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
were  burnt.  These  injuries  nrenow  (1842)  in  the  course  of 
being  completely  rcpatre<l : the  choir  was  renovated  after 
the  fire  of  1829.  under  the  sui>eriii(endence  of  Sir  K. 
Smirke.  The  new  roof  is  whtilly  constructed  of  took, 
presented  by  government;  amt  is  coveted  with  lead 
procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Greeiiwteh  hospital 
estates.  The  remarkable  stone  screen,  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  uave.  stands  in  its  original  (Htsition, 
and  Is  of  a most  gorgeous  and  florid  style,  orna- 
mented with  ).%  statues  of  the  kinn  of  EngUnd.  from 
Wllliatn  I.  lo  Henry  VI.,  all  of  which,  except  the  last, 
are  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  new  or;:an  placed  .daivc 
this  screen,  and  presented  by  the  late  F.arl  of  Scar- 
borough, is  of  the  most  superb  description,  ami  lias  some 
pipes  32  ft.  in  length.  A great  deal  of  fine  it.vin<*d 
gloss,  many  sculptured  coats  of  arms,  and  the  lomtis 
of  many  of  (he  archbishops  of  York,  attract  llio 
vlkltcr’s  notice  in  the  interior;  though,  on  the  whole, 
this  cathedral  U less  rich  in  momiments  tiian  many 
others  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  N.  transept,  a ves- 
tibule leads  to  the  ch.ipler-ltouse;  this  is  an  octagamal 
building,  63  ft.  in  diameter,  and  t>7  ft.  10  In.  in  height, 
supnortiAj  oo  the  outside  bv  eight  massive  buttresses. 
" I'rie  more  minutely,"  says  Itickman,  '*  this  magirficeiit 
edifice  is  examlne'i,  the  more  w ill  its  great  value  ai'pear. 
The  simplicity  and  bolcliieis,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  ricimess  of  (he  nave,  and  the  Vi>ry  great  chastity  nf 
design  and  harmony  of  comp«)siticm  of  the  choir  and 
great  tower,  render  the  buliding  more  completely  nue 
w'liole  tiian  any  of  our  mixed  catnodrali ; wiiile  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  early  character  of  the  chapter- 
htiUsc.  and  Its  approach,  forms  a valuable  link  to  unite 
the  early  Kngllsh  transepts  and  the  deror.«(rd  nave. 
This  chapter-house  is  by  far  the  finest  potygmial  r*x»ra 
without  a central  pier  in  the  kingdom,  and  ’the  delicacy 
and  variety  of  Us  details  are  tu'arly  uiiequalh'd.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  bo  given  to  tlie  dean  and  clKiptcr  fur 
their  careful  restoration  of  every  diwayod  portum.  By 
this  restoration  the  whole  of  the  W.  (rout  may  be  mn- 
sidcred  in  as  good  a state  as  when  first  crecU-d ; a rtm- 
•iderable  portion  of  the  S.  side  Is  also  restored." 
(Go/Aic /frcA/Zccl.  p.  26.*>.)  The  vestries  oa  the  S.  side 
of  the  church  contain,  among  many  other  antiquities,  a 
chair  In  which  several  of  the  Saxuu  kings  were  crowned. 
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•Ttd  whicii  ii  iftld  U>  be  older  than  the  cathedral  lUclf ; bf  the  Conaitemr  to  the  rr*t  of  the  ediflee,  and  rrcctt-l 
ami  the -(irinklng  horn  of  1‘lphiia,  a Saxnit  |>rinc«  of  U|M>ii  an  artilicl.il  mound,  which  had  probablj' »en ed  tor  0 

■ tb«  »Ue  of  a Human  fortreu.  York  Caatle,  which  W4* 

long  garrlKined  for  the  king  in  the  civil  wart,  it  not  now 
a lieieniive  military  but  hat  been  converted  Into 

the  CO.  priion  and  hall-  The  batUIca,  or  co.  ball,  on  the 
W.  tide  of  the  great  area.  It  eulered  by  a portico,  tup- 
ported  by  Ionic  columiit,  and  iutemdlj  divided  into 
civil  and  criminal  coarU,  wiUi  liandiotne  roomt,  for  the 
uic  of  the  grand  and  petit  juriet,  couotel,  Ac.  iHie 
bulkllug,  on  the  K.  tide  of  the  area,  which  U uniform  in 
deaigu  with  the  court.hi>u»e.  it  chirllT  impropriated  to 
female  pritoovr*.  Between  ISVM  and  183n.  a new  pritoo 
wat  buUt  here,  at  an  rapente  of  9Qd,&30/.,  on  the  panop- 
ticon principle,  with  H airing  cuurtt,  the  whole  being  »iir- 
rouiKled  t»  a lofty  ttone  wall,  fL  high.  Tbit  iKiiMitig 
is  taid  to  be  mutt  eicellrnt  of  its  kind.  In  IK.1(U91»,  the 
comroittali  to  York  t'aitle  amounted  to  <132.  {Ooi 


l>eim.  preteiited  to  the  catintiral  In  lOOii.  with  a large 
extent  uf  country  to  the  H.  of  York,  itili  in  the  |iOMei> 
•ini  uf  tli«  ICC.  The  library  U at  a short  dtstimce  from 
the  catlietlrai  on  the  N.  ki«M.  CatJk4.tiraJ$  i 

</««#■  lu  lori;  ^c.) 

The  gmai  annual  income  of  the  tee  of  York  amounted, 
at  un  average  of  the  Ihn-e  years  ending  w-ith  lUl,  to 
alMMit  and  the  mtt  income  to  Vif/M.  The 

chapter  cunsitta  of  a dean  and  four  canons  residentiary, 
sharing  an  income  uf  • yrar,  and  26  prebendaries 

having  separate  revenm>s.  (Xvef.  Kn.  Beport.)  The 
arrhbp.  of  York  ha«  Che  title  of  primate  of  F.ngland,  with 
the  privlicge  of  crowning  the  <{UcH.*n-cnnsurt,  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  over  the  province  uf  York,  compriilng 
the  sees  of  V’ork,  Durham,  Carlikle,  Chester,  Uipun,  and 
Sodor  aiKl  Man. 


I'roviiHuly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  br  Relunu,  IMO.)  The  city  gaol  and  house  of  currecilou 
Henry  V Ilf.,  besides  17  chapel*.  16  hospitals,  and  9 reii-  I is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  (iiu.p  ; its  outer  wall  encloses  an 


gi'His  houses,  thi^rr  were  in  this  city  41  par.  churches,  but 
of  these  last  only  £1  now  remain.  Many  of  these  would 
be  worthy  of  mgke  elsewhere;  but  they  sink  into  tnsig* 
niCicance  after  (he  cathedral.  St.  MicliacUle-Belf^ey,  In 
tile  minster-yard.  Is  the  largest  and  must  elegant,  and 
with  .St.  Martin’s  in  t'ooer  St.  is  in  the  late  perpendl- 
ruUr  style.  All  Saints,  North  Street,  and  St.  Mary’s, 


area  of  nc.-irly  throe  fuiirlhs  of  a mile  In  circuit : It  is  a;i- 
prupriated  partly  to  prisoners  l>efore  trial.  Near  it  i»  the 
eciuA  baUium,  or  old  haile,  a mound  eurresponding  w ith 
that  on  which  Cliirurd's  Tower  U built,  having  probably 
had  the  same  origin  and  pur;>o«e. 

Must  of  the  other  ediOces,  of  public  Interest,  are  In  the 
N.  Mrt  of  the  city.  The  mansiun-house,  a large  and 


t'astle-gate,  hare  lowers  and  lofty  spires,  and  are  mostly  j handsome  edifice,  erected  In  17‘iA,  has  in  ftont  a rustic 
* " basetnent  sup|>oning  an  Ionic  colonnade,  with  a pr. 

dlmeot  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  city.  The  state- 


poryieiKllcuIar  with  some  earlier  imrtions ; St.  Denis, 
Si.  l.#awrem'e,  and  St.  Margaret,  have  good  Norman 
d<Hirs,  with  portions  of  later  (late  ; and  St.  M.iry  Kishnp- 
hilt,  the  Klaer,  has  portions  of  good  early  F.uglltb  and 
decorated  work,  amidst  various  alterations  and  inser* 
tl<riis.  In  many  of  the  churches  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  old  stained  gtass.  ( Rickmtm,  p.  266.)  All  Saints  in 
the  Pavement  is  of  very  ancient  foundation;  and  Drake 
says  that  its  N.  side  is  almost  wholly  built  out  of  the 
rnntt  of  Kburacum,  tiioiigh  (glier  parts  of  the  edi&ce  are 
tpiile  moiiern.  A large  lamp  still  preserved  here  usi'd 
to  lie  hung  at  (he  summit  of  this  tmlldlng,  as  a beacon 
for  travellers  at  night  through  the  forest  of  Claltres. 
which  extended  fro<n  Itoothaiu-bar  a considerable  dis- 
tance N.  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  livings  of  thi'«c 
churches  are  rectories  or  vicarages  In  the  gift  of  tlie 
crown  or  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York : the  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  St.  Cuthbert.  worth  XIS/.  a year  nett, 
and  St.  Mary  Bbhophill,  the  PIder,  worth  226r.  a year, 
both  In  the  gift  of  tne  crown  : St.  Martin’s,  Micklegate, 
worth  343/.  a year,  is  in  the  gift  of  a private  ifamlly. 
{F.rrt.  Rev.  R<p-,  Jfc.) 

The  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  originally  founded 
bv  William  Hufus  In  IOnA.  and  refounded  In  1370  for 
black  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  are  very  Inte- 
resting. The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  had  a seat  In 
parliament ; and  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  reve- 
nues of  the  abbey  amounted  to  8.06.S/.  Is.  3d.  a year. 
The  buildings  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  brtwesm 
1701  and  1717.  and  their  materials  used  for  rebuUdlDg  the 
castle  of  York  and  St.  Olave's  church,  and  repairing 
Beverley  minster.  Almost  the  only  parts  remaining  are 
a gateway,  and  the  N.  wall  of  the  at>bvy  church,  371  ft.  In 
length,  navlng  Ane  light  Gothic  wlodow-arches,  with 
hignly  Anished  carved  capitals.  Mr.  Rickman  says  that  the 
reinaiiiing  part  of  the  cnurch  funiishes  the  richest  and 
miMt  beautiful  specimens  of  trantitioni  from  early  F.ngUih 
to  decorated  that  remain  for  examination  ; but  being  en- 
tirely ex  inmmI,  It  is  fast  decaying.  The  abbey  had  an  exten- 
sive and  strongly  fortlAed  precinct  without  the  ancient 
w.iUsof  the  city ; and  t<tme  ofiu  walls  and  towers,  forming 
an  extraneous  portion  of  the  old  city  defences,  may  stiu 
be  seen  between  Boutham-bar  and  the  Ouse.  TIm  re- 
mains of  St.  WilUam'i  College,  foniided  by  Henry  VI., 
exist  in  a street  near  the  ralh^ral.  St. William's  chapel 
aiood  on  the  old  bridM  over  the  Ouse,  and  was  conse- 
qiM’ntly  taken  down  with  that  stnicture.  'l^e  cloisters 
uf  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Peter's  hospitals,  curious  re- 
mains of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Will.  1.  tt  IL., 
are  now  used  as  wine  vaults. 

The  dissenters,  who  form  a numerous  and  respectable 
body  In  York,  have  at  least  a dozen  places  of  worship  ; 
tlie  oldest  of  which  Is  the  Frrstiyterian  ( Unitarian)  cha- 
)>el.  in.*(t.  Sat  lour.gate.  The  We*ieyant  iiave  an  elegant 
new  chapel  in  the  same  strr«>t.  with  a massive  Ionic 
(Mtrtiro.  Ac.,  besides  thri'e  other  rha|>ris.  The  Inde- 
pimdeiiU  have  3 chapels,  one  of  which  (Salem  Chattel), 
erected  at  the  end  of  .St.  Saviour  Gate,  Is  a large  and 
haiwlsoroe  ediAce.  There  are  also  meeting  bouses  for 
iVimitIve  and  other  Methodists,  and  Frirnus  ; a fine  K. 
Caih.  chapel,  a nunnery,  awl  chapel  ouislde  Micklegate- 
bar,  Ac. 

York  Castle,  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city, 
between  the  Ouse  and  Foss,  near  their  confluence,  oc- 
cupies a spwre  of  nearly  4 acres.  It  was  originally 
built  by  vVllllam  the  L'uii.)u»'ror.  who  also  erected 
another  fortroM,  at  York,  on  the  ottier  side  of  the  Ouse. 
But  only  ■ small  portion  of  the  origitiHl  structure  of  the 
castle  rvmalus,  cxce}»t  Chflbrd's  Tower,  a kwp  added 


room.  491ft.  In  length  by  371ft.  In  breadth,  hat  paintings 
of  Will,  III.,  Geo.  II.  and  Iv.,  and  of  several  nobletneo 
and  gentlemen.  The  guildhall,  behind  this  editice, 
built  in  1446,  comprlsf^s  one  of  the  Attest  Gothic 
halls  in  the  kingdom,  96  ft.  in  length,  43  ft.  in  width, 
and  2P|  ft.  lit  height,  the  mof  being  supported  by  Id 
octagon  pillars  on  stone  bases.  In  the  windows  are 
some  Ane  M‘cimens  of  stained  glass,  and  over  the  eii. 
trance  it  a fuiUIength  statue  of  C^.  11.  In  this  hall,  the 
Lordi-presUlent  of  the  North  formerly  held  their  rotm  ; 
and  here  also  the  Scotch  received  the  300.rmrkf,  paid  them 
by  Parliament  for  tite  assistamv  they  afforded  against 
(■Carles  I.  At  the  end  of  the  ball  it  the  city  oMiie  and 
sessions  court ; and  adjoining,  are  the  couiictl  cltambers 
of  the  corporation.  I'ha  a«sembly-rooint  were  erected, 
by  tubscrl^ion,  In  1730,  and  are  eiiiori'd  under  a por- 
tico. resting  light  stone  columns,  suntiortiug  a 

ballustrade.  The  walls  are  supported  by  44  light  and 
elegant  C4>rlathlan  columns,  with  a beautiful  comice,  the 
upper  pari  of  the  building  being  bf  the  ('omposite  order, 
and  rlchW  adorned.  The  roums  are  lightisi  by  44  win- 
dows. *rhe  graird  assembly-room  is  constructed  ftom 
a design  by  ralladlo,  and  measures  113  ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  40  ft.  in  height.  U was  utc*d  for  concerts  till  about 
182A,  when,  being  found  too  small,  a magniAceni  concert- 
hall  adjoining  was  built,  9f)  ft.  in  length,  60  tl.  in  breadth, 
and  4b  ft.  In  height,  capable  of  containing  l,70()  persons, 
400  being  accomroudated  In  a gallery  supported  by  cast- 
iron  pillars.  It  Is  lighted  with  gas,  ami  Atted  up  In  a 
style  of  much  elegance : Its  cost,  including  the  purchase 
or  the  ground,  amuunti’d  to  9.4uu/.  'I'he  theatre,  bmlc 
*Tat«  Wilkinson,  in  176b,  and  recently  altered  exter- 
nally in  the  KliiabHhan  style.  Is  extremely  commodious. 
Tlio  Yorkshire  l^ilusophieal  .Society,  founded  in  1K33,  nb. 
tained,  in  IK36,  a grant  of  3 acres  of  land.  |>art  of  the  site 
of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  from  government,  for  a suttaMo 
building,  botanic  garden,  Ac.  The  Museum,  built  be- 
tween 1827  and  ls«),  is  an  elegant  ediAre.  with  a front 
towards  the  Ouse,  3nu  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a spacious 
hall,  a library,  a theatre  for  lectures,  with  large  caller, 
tions  In  g^'Oingy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  compvative 
anatomy,  a chemical  laboratory,  Ac.  The  affluri  of 
the  society  are  conducted  by  a council  of  13  tnemfiers, 
and  oStcers  elected  otrcc  a year.  Annual  siibscriplion 
of  members  3/.  (ladles,  I/.),  with  b/.  entrance.  Tlio 
York  Subscription  Library,  with  ITifiOn  vols.,  occupies 
a spadous  suite  of  rooms  In  St.  lafmard's  Flare : it 
It  supjiorted  by  aliout  40(i  members,  who  pay  10  guineas 
each  on  entrance,  and  36s.  a year  afterwards.  Tin  rn 
are  other  subscrlptiuii,  and  several  good  private  rinu. 
laiing  libraries,  with  3 news-rooms,  at  w hicli  the  London, 
Kdiiiburgh,  and  many  provincial  news|>aprrs  are  toki'o 
In.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are  publlshovt  in  York. 

Outside  Monk-lvar  is  tne  cotiniy  hcKpilHl,  founded  in 
1749  t>y  IxAdy  Hastings,  with  (in  IM42)  an  income  of  al»»ut 
l.4(in/.  ayear.  I'hc  building  has  a ftont  nf  7MI..  by  a 
dc)>(h  of  90  ft.,  and  encloses  a court  measuring  26  ft.  try 
3b  ft.  It  is  remarkably  well  kept,  .and  capable  o|  orrum. 
moiUting  100  patients.  Without  Uootham-Utr  i*  a lu- 
natic asylum,  built  by  stibscripllon  In  1777,  3 stories  in 
height,  having  a friml  132  ft.  in  length,  with  extensive 
grounds,  Ac. ; and  alaxit  I ni.  from  the  city  is  the  lie- 
treat,  an  esiablishini  nt  of  a similar  ii.%liire  im<U  r the 
randiil  tD.magi*m«iU  of  the  s<n  iciy  of  Gu^kers.  Here,  also. 
Is  a disyicusarv,  founded  in  I78«  ; an  rye  iiiArTnarv.  iwla- 
blithi'd  in  la31,  and  various  inodical  and  other  cn.irities 
for  the  bciK.-&t  of  Ihv  |Hx>r.  llie  educalluoal  cslablub^ 
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mmu  arc  .m  i very  »ral»*,  at  l«'a«t  !n  no  far  at 

f>W-im-iitary  ami  tin*  more  ordinary  braitrhrt  of  iiiUrurtion 
an*  cotirrnied.  A K'hortI,  in  ronn<*t*(inn  with 

Ihr-  York  l)l«KS**an  S*»«  irty.  orcnidei  tlie  rxtriulve  pre- 
mium In  M*»«ki;ale,  formiTly  unal  ai  the  L’nifarian  coU 
ioKe.  *rhl»  last,  theriiief  seminary  of  the  Uuitarlant  In 
Kn(tUml.  wa«  mnored  from  Manehester  to  York  In 
IA(Q.  blit  hat  lately  been  aitain  remored  to  ManchetCer. 
ilere  alto  are  national  tchooli,  ettabllthod  In  IHltl,  In 
which  above  7"0  children  of  both  texet  are  educated; 
British  tchoolt  for  about  300  hny*  and  300  ftirlt ; the 
blitp  coat  boyt  and  grey  coat  ^rlt*  tclKwli,  cstablltbed 
In  1706,  having  an  income  of  aiioul  l,.VX)f.  a rear; 
liaiiKhton't  charity  school,  for  the  education  of  w poor  | 
children  of  the  par.  of  St.  Crux;  the  tpimung  school, 
c»uhlishcd  br  two  ladies  in  where  about  Cu  girls  ^ 

arc  initructol  In  reading,  knitting,  and  sewing,  and  prin* 
cl|4illy  clothcti ; with  Sunday  schools.  &c. 

riiecavalrv  h.xrr»’kt  on  the  Kulford  road,  lhenianor« 
house  at  ditTcrcnt  limes  a royal  palace  and  mint,  and 
}tishopithor;>e  palace,  the  scat  of  the  archbishop,  about 
.3  m.  S.K.  (yom  the  city,  arc  the  principal  cdillces  which 
rcnwln  to  )*e  noticed.  The  grounds  of  the  last  are  fre> 
qiiently  resorted  to  In  summer  by  the  inbahs.,  whose 
prinei^l  putilic  promenade  in  the  city  is  the  New  Walk, 
a gravelled  terrace  planted  with  clias,  Ac.,  extending 
from  the  Deighlsuiirliood  of  the  castle  for  nearly  I rn. 
along  the  Ouse.  Near  the  New  Walk  Is  a culd>bath  ; 
and  hot,  cold«  and  vapour*b.atht  are  established  in  Leu. 
dal  for  the  arcommodMion  of  the  public  at  large.  Swim- 
ming baths  have  also  been  recently  erected. 

The  city  of  York  claims  to  be  a corporation  by  pre- 
scription. Its  earliest  extant  charter  is  one  of  Henry  II., 
withimt  date;  but  Its  goveniing  rhartees  before  the  ' 
Municipal  Keform  Act  were  of  the  Ifilh  Charles  11.  , 
and  (ite  l(Xh  Oeo.  IV.  By  the  latter,  the  corporation 
odirers  were  the  mayor.  I'i  aldermen,  the  3 acting  and 
flip  former  sherlflk,  the  recorder,  city  counsel,  town  | 
clerk,  coroners,  73  common  couocllmen.  tec.,  who  sot,  as  ' 
In  I/ondoQ.  in  two  separate  courts.  AH  the  corporate 
officers  were  freemen,  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  ac-  : 
quired  by  birth  or  apprenticeship  to  a freeman  within 
the  city  (lb.-rty.  and  hy  gift  or  purchase  from  the  upper  ^ 
house,  the  price  of  purchase  varying  from  3M.  to  I.Vvf. 
IJnder  the  Munlriiial  Keform  Act,  the  bor.  Is  divided  . 
into  six  wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder.  : 
13  aldermen,  and  36  coiiocUlors,  6 from  each  ward,  llio 
chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor  conferred 
by  Richai^  II..  in  I3A9,  which  title  he  consequently  en« 
joyed  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis. 
York  sent  3 members  to  the  It.  of  Com.  in  the  49th  of 
Hen.  HI.,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  regularly  from  the 
time  of  Kdw.  1.,  the  right  of  election  having  been  for* 
nirriy  vested  in  the  corporation  and  freemen.  The 
greatest  number  of  voters  within  the  30  years  previously 
to  the  Karl.  Ilefonn  Act,  was  8.716,  polled  in  1830.  Reg. 
electors  In  1830-40, 3,336.  'llie  election  for  the  N.  riding 
of  the  CO.  of  York  is  held  here.  Courts  of  assise  for  the 
cu.  and  the  city  are  also  held  here  twice  a year  besides 
quarter  sessions,  a court  of  pleas,  and  peCir  sruions  twice 
a week  : aiKl  there  were  formerly  several  other  courts, 
now  obsolete.  (.Vnis.  Acv.,  Apfimdit,  ili.t  Corp.  re- 
venue. in  IM40,  about  J.OOUl.  The  corp.  of  Y'ork  hM  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  Alnsty,  a large  district  com- 

f rising  about  36  towns  and  villages,  from  the  time  of 
len.  VI.  till  a late  act  annexed  the  Ainsty  to  the  W. 
rl<ling  of  the  co. 

Under  the  Romans  York  was,  DO  douitt.  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  N.  pait  of  the  isUnd.  and 
tt  appears  to  have  beenadtyof  some  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  lime  of  Kdw.  Ilt^  who  established  a 
woollen  manufacture  in  the  city,  which  continuod  to 
flourish  for  a lengthened  period.  At  present  Us  trade  is 
comparatively  small  for  Its  sise;  and  the  largest  amount 
of  capital  now  employed  in  any  one  branch  by  the  riti- 
tens  IS  supposed  to  be  in  the  drtig  trade.  Considerable 
biiduess  has,  however,  been  done  latterly  in  the  Iron  trade, 
and  there  arc  several  large  foundries : printing,  brew- 
Inir.  and  comb  making  are  also  extensively  carried  on. 
The  glass  mamifai'ture  was  established  at  York  at  a . 
somewhat  early  perUxl ; and  phials  and  flint  glasswares  ' 
are  still  made  here.  Linen  cloth,  sacking,  twine,  le.s-  j 
thrr,  gloves,  iewuilery,  paper-lvangings,  fringe,  inustral 
instruments,  brass  wares,  tobacco  pipes,  Ac.  are  am<>ng  | 
the  other  goods  made  at  York.  Many  guilds  or  triuliiig  ' 
companies  formerly  existid,  but  all  of  them  except  > 
three  appear  to  be  dissolved.  The  C<im|>anyof  Mcr-  i 
chant  Aoventureri  of  York  is  an  ancient  corporation 
by  prescription,  now  consisting  of  about  130  mcml>cn. 
under  a govenior,  deputy  governor,  Ac.,  having  pro- 
perty yiculing  30Uf.  a year,  with  a chapel  and  hall, 
ami  a hospital.  In  Fusgate.  The  Merchant- Tailors* 
<'oinpany,  incorporated  by  charter  14  I’has.  II.,  con- 
sists of  from  30  to  36  members,  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  city,  and  an  Income  of  136/.  a year.  The 
other  company  is  (he  GoMsmlihi',  authorised  by  act  of  { 
parliament.  The  Oum*  trustuct  have  lately  spent  large  i 


sums  on  the  improvement  nf  the  river  navigation;  and 
steamers  now  ply  to  aiul  from  Hull  at  all  times  uf  the 
tide.  Coals  arc  brought  to  the  town  by  water  aiul  by 
railway.  A decided  increase  of  trade  has  boeu  ex- 
perteiieed  since  the  completion  of  the  Railways,  by 
which  York  communicates  with  Newcastle,  Durham, 
Carlisle,  Ac.  northward,  and  with  Leeds.  Hull,  the  Liver- 
pool lines,  and  other  parti  to  the  S.  The  York  station 
of  these  railways  Ison  elegant  building.  Immediately  within 
the  wails  near  Mlcklcg.-ue.  Largo  sales  of  cattle  And 
horses  take  place  at  fairs  held  here  once  h fortnight,  be- 
sides which  there  are  monthly  fairs  for  leilhcr ; many 
others  in  the  rear  for  flax,  wool,  Ac.  Miukets,  Tuesd. 
and  Sat.,  the  fatter  chiefly  for  cum.  A new  cattle-mar- 
ket was  opened  in  I83H  outside  Flshergate.  Races,  wliich 
areextreraelji  well  attended,  are  held  three  limes  a year 
on  Knavesmire,  a large  plain  about  I m.  S.  from  tliu 
city,  where  is  a spacious  ^and  stan<L  Four  joint. stuck 
hanking  companies  and  twu  private  banks  are  cstablubcd 
in  the  city. 

The  society  of  York  is  superior  to  th.it  nf  most  pro- 
vincial towns.  From  its  being  the  capital  of  the  most 
extensive  co.  in  the  kingdutn,  it  is  (he  residence  of  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  conncclvtl  with  the  law  ami 
the  adinInUlration  of  public  affhirs.  It  is  necessarily, 
also,  the  residence  of  a tiumlwr  nf  gentlemen  coutirctixl 
with  its  cathedral  and  different  ecrieii.'utii-al  estabiUh- 
rnents.  And  In  addition  to  Its  flxnl  Inhabs.,  It  is  the 
winter  residence  of  many  of  the  provincial  gentry  at- 
tracted hither  by  its  superior  society,  amusements,  fa- 
cilities for  education,  Ac. 

Anii^utties  amt  //is/orp. Y'ork,  though  successively 
the  residence  of  Hadrian,  Soverus,  Oeta  and  CaracalU, 
Constantins  i'hUirus,  Constantiuu  the  Great,  Ac.,  has 
few  striking  Homan  antiquities.  Such  as  do  exist  com- 
prise a remarkalile  multangular  tower,  a lung  wail,  with 
altars,  poATiT.  tombs,  monuments,  and  the  fouTMLitions 
of  ancient  biiildtnn.  The  palatium  of  the  Roman  ein- 
p^Tors  is  supposed  hv  Drake  to  have  occupied  several 
acres  near  the  cathedral,  cxiemllng  from  Christ  Church 
through  all  the  space  between  (<oodramgAto  and  St. 
Andrewgate  to  Aldwark.  Not  far  fmm  this.  In  SL  Cuih- 
ben's  cemeterr,  many  Roman  sepulchral  remains  have 
been  found.  Outside  Micklcgate-bar.  a Roman  vault, 
with  a perfect  skeleton,  was  openeti  in  1HU7;  and  a 
tesiclated  pav«>fnrnt  was  discorered  within  the  same  bar 
In  1814.  Sevenis  died  at  York  a.  d.  313 1 and  bis  funeral 
olw4‘quies  would  appear  to  hare  l>ecii  performed  on  some 
heights  a little  W . of  the  city,  still  calleil  Severus’  hths. 
Constantius,  who  died  in  307,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  buried  In  tiie  par.  church  of  St.  Helen's. 
Under  the  Saxons.  York  was  successively  the  cap.  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Delra.  It  was 
taken,  and  Its  neighbourhood  devastaUal  by  William  (ho 
Conqueror  In  lOdU.  Ss'veral  parliaments  have  been  held 
in  York,  the  6rst  tieing  that  summonixl  by  Hiuiry  II,  in 
1160.  In  1640,  Henry  VIII,  eetablished  in  this  city  an 
officer  called  the  Ixird  Fresldent  of  the  North,  and  a 
council  with  very*extensirepowert.  which  existed  till  the 
civil  wars,  when  Y'ork  was  frequently  a principal  station 
arvd  residence  of  Charles  I. ; It,  however,  surrendered  to 
the  parliament  In  1644.  ( B^mnd.,  .Wimfc.,  and  othtr  Fart. 

I Hrp$.  { B>  GmMc  to  York  ; Htckman't  Arckit.  in 

Enfkmd  i FriotUf  Jr^ormiUum,  ifc. ) 

Y'oxx,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  cap. 
co.  Y'ork.  on  a creek  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Ifay,  oikI 
on  tbn  railroad  between  Harrlsburgh  and  Baltimore, 
40.  m.  N.  by  W’.  the  latter.  Pop.  in  1340,4.779.  It  Is  an 
agretwlde  aud  flourishing  town,  in  a riefa  agricultural 
district.  It  Is  constructed  mostly  of  brick,  and  has  some 
good  buildings.  Including  numerous  churches,  an  ejiis- 
copal  academy,  court,  markt't,  and  alms-houses,  Ac.  Its 
trMe  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  produce. 

Y'OUGII  ALL,  a pari.  bor.  aisd  sea-port  town  of  Ire- 
land. prov.  Munster,  co.  Cork,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
tostuary  of  the  Blackwater.  immediately  within  Us 
mouth,  27  m.  K.  by  N.  Cork.  Area  of  modem  part, 
bor.,  313  acres.  Pop.,  In  IK3I,  9.600.  It  is  built  close 
to  tbe  water’s  edge,  along  the  foot  of  a pretty  steep 
hill,  and  consists  principally  of  a main  street,  extending 
' for  about  I m.  parallel  to  the  strand,  and  of  various 
j other  smaller  streets  and  lanes.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  walls ; and  these  In  part  remain,  and 'form, 

I on  thu  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  W.,  the  boundary  of 
' the  town.  Of  1.300  houses  comprised  within  the  pari. 

> bor.  In  IH3I,  |,onu  were  slated,  and  300  thatched;  the 
I greater  proportion  of  the  latter  are  In  the  suburbs, 
which  arc  “largo  and  bad,”  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion up  (he  hill.  Tlie  principal  public  building  is  the 
parish  church,  a large  f’othic  ediilce:  In  Its  Immediate 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  which  “ It  extrem«  ly  beautiful,  and  quite 
entire.  The  churcliyard,  loo,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest,  in  point  of  situation,  I have  ever  teen.  It  Is 
inlersperstxl  with  lime  and  other  trees  ; and.  like  every 
thing  else  shout  Yough  »ll.  has  many  remnants  of 
antiquity,  ohl  tombs,  old  ivied  muss-grown  stones, 
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Md  lasuHant  weedi.'*  (Jnf(U$,  I.  178.)  It  has,  also,  a | 
chapel  o7  ease,  sereral  Roman  Catbollc  chapels,  and  i 
meeiin((-housps  ' for  earlous  claues  of  dissenters,  an  | 
lodnaarr.  a dispensary,  a barrack  for  infantry,  nutne-  i 
rous  public  schools,  a convent,  the  rollrpe.  now  In  a 
neglected  state,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, a coiirt'huuse,  cust4>m>hoiJH'.  fever  auil  hing-in 
hospitals,  Ac.  The  house  occupied  by  Sir  NV,«ller  ^ 
H.ileigh  is  still  preserved  In  good  icpair,  and  with  but 
little  change. 

YougU.ill  sent  S mrini  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. : and  it 
has  sfut  I mem.  to  the  linpcrUI  II.  of  C.  from  the  irra 
of  the  I'ninn  downwards.  Registered  Hectors  for 
ltt3'J-40.  670.  Under  the  Irith  Municipal  Krrorm  Art, 

S and  4 Victoria,  rap.  liM..  the  corporate  bu<)y  it  styled  I 
the  mayor,  bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  Voug-  I 
hall.  ‘ 

The  'manufactures  of  tha  town  arc  inconsiderable,  | 
eonsistiug  only  of  2 small  |>otteries  and  brlck-wotks. 
it  it  too  near  Cork  to  have  much  foreign  trade;  but 
owing  to  its  situaiion  on  a fine  navigable  river.  It  Is  the 
emptvrlum  of  a considerable  tract  of  country.  The  | 
great  urtich*s  of  export  runsist  of  grain  and  meal,  pro- 
visions, cattle,  aiui  pigs,  their  aggregate  value  having 
ammintiHl,  In  I&>6.  t*l  SIViR>/.  I'iie  |>rinci|>ai  articles 
of  Import  are  limlver  and  coal.  'Hie  bar  ut  the  river’s 
mouth  lias  only  4 feet  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  in. 
acccssilite  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  IS  or  l.t  ftg-t  . 
water,  excefit  at  high  springs.  Youchnll  is  inciuded  . 
In  the  port  of  Cork,  but  its  shipping  >■  tnmnsiderabie.  f 
Postage,  in  1830.  1.114/. ; ditto,  ill  1H»}.  I.29ii/.  Rranches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial  bank  ate 
established  in  the  town.  The  besich  is  line,  and  the 
town  is  well  fitted  fur  sea-lMthing ; though,  in  this 
respect,  but  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  cana- 
biUties. 

It  is  bellcvevi.  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the  ' 
Introduction  of  the  potato  cultlvatioD  into  Ireland  dales  j 
^rom  I6i0.  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a few  to  be 
planted  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  1 But 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  this  exotic,  that  it  now 
furnishes,  and  has  for  a lengthened  |>crirxl  furnished 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
Ireland;  and  its  astonishing  increase  has  been  at  once 
a cause  and  a consequence  of  the  equally  astonishing 
increase  of  population  in  the  island.  (See  Boundary 
Rryort  ; Railway  Htport } Commareial  Uici.,  »xt.  Po> 
tatort,  Ac.) 

YPKks  (Klom.  ypern),  a fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
roT.  W*.  Flanders,  cap  arrond.  and  two  cams.,  on  the 
’perlee,  Xi  m.  K.W.  Bruges,  and  16m.  N.N.K.  Lille; 
lac  .W-  51'  10"  N-,  long.  ^ 53'  4"  E.  In  the  14th  cen- 
Cury  it  if  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  pop.  and  Im- 
portance to  Brugea;  whereas  in  1836  It  had  only  15,064 
Inhalis.  (i/cwscAAng.  > It  is  writ  built,  and.  like  most 
towns  Id  Klauders,  It  has  extensive  water  coinmuiii- 
calions,  being  connected  by  canals  with  Nieuport, 
Bruges,  Ac. 

The  court-house  and  cloth-hall  ocrupr  a vast  Gothic 
building  of  the  14th  century,  siirmountea  by  a fine  tower. 
The  cathedral,  a Gothic  eslilice,  has  a palntlngattributcd 
to  Van  Ryck  ; the  Uimh  of  Jansen,  htsnop  of  i pres,  and 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Janseoists  in  the  17tb  century,  Ac. 
There  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels,  4 bus-  ; 

fiiuls.  an  exchange,  a ro)al  college,  Ac.  Ypres  was  < 
urmerly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  > 
linen  Cloths,  and  tl>e  fabric  called  didper  (originally 
d'Yprf$)  derives  its  name  from  haring  Weu  originally 
maae  in  this  town.  Linen  yam  and  lace  are  now  the 
principal  articles  mamif.ictum  ; but  there  are  still  some 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  factories  at  Ypres,  with  tan- 
neries, bleaching  and  dyeing-houses,  one  or  more  salt- 
refineriee,  Ar.  Ypres  experienced  many  reverses  In  the 
wars  of  the  17th  and  iHtb  centuries.  Under  the  French 
It  was  the  cap.  dep.  Lys.  ( yandermaeien,  Dict.de  Flaud. 
Occidem.  t Dc  CiMt.  Sfc. ) 

YRIKX  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute-Vleone, 
cap.  arrond..  on  the  Loue,  a tributary  of  the  ltle.2l  m. 
S.S.W.  Llmogea  Pop.,  in  1836.  incl.  comm..  6JMKX 
it  owes  its  orl^n  to  a monastery  founded  here  In  the 
6lh  century  ; and  Is  old  and  ill  built.  It  has  a collegiate 
church,  a curious  Gothic  edifice  of  the  l2th  century.  4 
otoer  par.  churches,  an  hospital,  a court  of  primary  Ju- 
risdiction, a society  of  agriculture,  Ac.,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs,  linen  yam,  and  porcelBin,  and 
13  annual  (airs.  Here  are  some  iron  works,  and  works 
for  the  preparation  of  antimony  : all  the  porcelain  clay 
used  in  the  chlna-manufartory  of  Sdvres  comes  from 
Bt.  Yriex.  t Onide  dm  yoyaf^ntr.lfc.) 

YSSENGRAUX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haiite- 
Loire,  cap.  ammd..  on  a rocky  and  elevated  site.  14  m. 
M.B.  Puy.  Pop.,  incl.  comm.,  7.621.  I'hough  Ir- 
regularly built,  and  a*$ex  trute.  It  bas  a good  modem 
church,  and  is  iinprovlog.  It  has  no  manufactures 
worthr  of  notice.  Its  Inhaba  being  nrinclpally  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  cattle-dealing.  (limyo,  i[C.) 

YUCATAN,  Ute  most  K.  state  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
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federation,  consisting  of  a peninsula,  projecting  north- 
wards. between  the  Cnrribeao  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  W'.,  and  between  the  iHth  and 
21st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  K7tb  and  91st  of  W.  long., 
having  .S.  the  stales  of  Talvasrn.  Chiapa,  Vera  Pat.  and 
the  British  terril.nf  Honduras;  length,  N.  and  S..at>«<ut 
250  in.  ; average  breadth.  2U0m.  .\rea  alxml  M.ouQm], 
m.  The  |H>p.  has  been  estimaiod  a(  «tb*mt  .VXJ.tXO.  The 
m >iit  itriking  a<counts  of  the  pr(Mbi<-tivene»s  oi  this  re- 
gion have  l»een  freaiuenily  put  fonh  in  geographical 
wi>rkt.  But.  ao'urdiiig  to  Mr.  W ani,  " Yucatan  is 
one  of  the  poorest  states  in  the  Fcileratioii.  Un  parts 
of  it,  maise.  codon,  rioe.  totwv'rti.  ;»eptH>r.  and  the 
siigar-esne,  nre  produced  s with  dye.woiMis.  hides.  S'>ap, 
Ac.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  In  the  central  parts  -if  the 
peiiinvula.  where  nut  a stream  of  an>  kind  Is  known  to 
exist,  and  Use  unrerlainty  of  Ute  rainy  iea*nn.  rentier 
the  crops  very  variable ; and  years  frequently  occur  in 
which  the  |H>nri>r  Hasses  are  driven  to  s«*ek  a suUsisteisee 
by  collecting  roots  in  the  woods,  when  a great  mortality 
ensiiei,  in  consequenre  of  their  expfisure  let  a very  deic- 
tenoiu  climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  active  in- 
tercourse was  formerly  trarned  on  with  the  ll.ivaitn:iii, 
which  Yucatan  supplietl  with  (';impe.srhy  wood,  salt, 
Indrs.  licer  >kiiis,  salted  meat,  ami  the  jrnrq*u~n.  a plant 
from  w hirh  a sort  of  coarse  tliread  was  made,  uiui  a rtHiglit 
up  into  sacking,  cordage,  and  hammocks.  This  trade 
was  init  short  by  the  war;  and  as  few  loreigners  have 
bi-en  Imiuced  to  seitle  iu  Yucatan,  the  inhabs.  iiave  de- 
rived but  little  advantage  from  the  late  change  of  institu- 
tions. The  receipts  ol  the  state  in  1826  ain<>unu*,i  to 
213.127  dolls.,  the  expenditure  was  207,I1<*J  do  : so  that 
a small  surplus  revenue  remained."  ( H'ard't  Mesicu,  H. 
390,391.) 

This  state  Is  divided  into  15  deps.  ; its  chief  towns  are 
Merida,  the  cap.,  Valladolid,  Hocalar,  Campeachy.  and 
V’ittorla;  but  none  is  of  much  iin;>orlance.  lii  i829,  it 
separated  itself  for  a time  from  Mexico  ; and  we  incline 
to  think  that  at  present  (1842)  it  is  but  liule,  if  in  any 
degree,  dependent  ou  the  crnlml  guvcrnmer.t. 

VVEKUUN  (Germ.  an.  Ebrodunum)-,  aiown 

of  Switserland,  cant.  Vaud,  cap.  dlstr..  on  the  'rbiHr,  at 
Its  mouth  in  the  8.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel. 
17  m.  N.  by  W.  I-autaniie.  Pop.  between  S.tJOO  and 
4.000.  It  Is  well-built,  consisting  of  three  principal 
streets,  with  a handsome  square,  a new  church,  and 
town-ball,  several  bridges  across  the  Thiele.  Ac.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  a castle,  built  in  the  l2th  century, 
and  which,  from  1805  to  1825,  served  for  Pestalusxi's 
central  school,  conducted  by  himielf.  Yverdun  has  a 
college,  a public  library,  with  a museum  of  antiquities, 
and  a tolerable  harbour  on  the  Thiele.  Its  trade  Is 
brisk,  it  being  the  great  dep6t  for  the  wine  of  the  cant, 
exported  northward.  {Ebel:  D/c/.  Gcog.,  Ac.) 

VVETOT,  a town  of  France,  den.  Selne-lnf^rieure, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  between  Havre  and  Rouen,  20 
m.  N.W.  tire  latter.  Pop.,  in  1836,  ex.  comm..  7,923.  It 
is  situated  on  a bare  and  arid  hill,  destitute  of  anr  run- 
ning water,  the  inhabs.  being  supplied  from  wells,  ltd 
consists  chiefir  of  one  long  street  ; but  this  has  few  good 
houses,  and  the  rest  of  toe  town  is  very  meanly  built. 
It  hu.  however,  a planted  promenade ; and  the  sur- 
rounding country  Is  fertile  and  prmulotu.  Y'vetot  is 
the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  Jurndiction  and  com. 
roerte.  a chamber  of  manufactures,  Ac  , and  has  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  velvet,  handker- 
chiefs. h(Hiery,  cutlery,  and  hardware.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  com  and  sheep.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other 
merchants  used  to  proceed  from  Hartleur  to  Y’vetot, 
where  thev  conducted  theJr  chief  merraiitile  transactions 
with  the  V'rench  ; and,  perhaps  in  the  view  of  encou- 
raging commerce,  the  fief  of  Yvetot  was  declared.  In 
IS70,  free  of  all  feudal  service  to  the  French  crown.  Its 
lords  soon  afterwards  coined  their  own  mooev,  snd 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  exploits  of  one  of  these 
petty  monarchf  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Beranger's 
national  songs,  {Hugo,  art,  Seine  Ji^eriemre  t Diet. 

, the  an.  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Slam,  on  the 
Menam,40  m.  N.  Bangkok:  it  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  a place  of  mu^  magnlflt^ce,  but  It  bos  now 
fallen  into  decay. 


z. 

ZAANDAM,  inrmroperly  SAABDAM,  a town  of  K. 
Holland,  on  the  ^aan,  a tributary  of  the  Y,  br  which 
lilt  divided  into  K.  and  W.  Zanndam,  4^  ra.  N.W.  Am- 
sterdam. Pop.  about  lO.OUO.  Mr.  M'Gregnr  says.  " We 
have  only  visited  one  )4ace  (Broek),  so  trim,  quiet,  and 
minutely  clean.  The  streets  are  pav^  with  cllukers.and 
daily  washed  ; the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  painted 
while  and  green,  and  their  principal  door,  that  of  cere- 
mony, is  duly  opened  at  baptums,  marriages,  and  funerals. 


ZACATKCAS. 


ZARA. 


1H3 


Thr  dockjartl.  ia  whkh  30OTc<>«rU  w«re  b<ii)t  and  re-  { 
fi.-)irrd  anmikiiv,  have  divapprnmi ; its  ht-rrlnK  and  whale  i 
ti'herkft  hHve*  ai«o  Taidiiicil ; (nit  lu  va^t  number  of, 
wliiilinlllh  rrofdnyi'd  In  nawinK  timber.  Ac  . apt>ear.  with  1 
thr'Ir  dri>cnd<*nl  l<>  uive  full  occujatiuii  to  the  I 

inhal<t.’‘  {Sine  ft-'  t-  i.  I'.'T,  IPh.)  I 

.•Vl  «m-  MiTi*>d,  /Aaiid.im  raiikiHl  amonjt  (he  preatcit  i 
nav  tl  ar<M-iiaU  in  F<ir<>^«;  Imt  tlie  tirim’i|>nl  rclebriCj’ nf  ; 
III'-  .tnd.  ludiani,  of  the  town.  uilerHi'd  from  the  | 

cr<  um*lani'i*  oi  I’etcr  the  Great  h.ivinp  wrnuphl  ill  it  aa 
a<>  onhnnry  «liip  rarp<'mer  durinjc  liu  vinit  to  Iloii^uid  in 
l»ili7  The  hut  which  he  occuph-d  ii  fttill  kept  up.  and 
ha>  l>een  vt»iicd  by  numerous  diatkiiffiiiahcd  pi  r^maKea, 
inrliiiHiip  NajHileon,  Alexander.  KuitK-ror  uf  l<ii»«ia,Ac. 
{Jji  i'/iH-t  ; I ••itairr,  Htst  <h' /(w^irir,  |>arti<' t.  rap. !).) 

Z \C  STFC.’.’KS,  a city  ol  Mt-xiro,  cnp.  of  the  »tato  of 
M«n«niuiniei  in  a narrow  \ alley.  N W.  Mexico. 

Ward  ealttnatck  it<  pop.  at  m.t>iiO.  ami  that  of  Ua  aiihurb, 
Vcu  C>ramle,  at  ti.mai.  t Mftiro,  it.  342.)  At  a distance,  : 
Ita  n>nm-r<Hia  chiirrht's  and  conventa  give  It  a fiiio  ap- 
pe.irance.  and  it  haa  nutny  excedriit  hou>t’i;  but  ita  { 
airceia  arc  narrow  and  hliiiv.  Ita  maiketa  appear 

10  tie  alMiiidantly  iiinpUeil  with  hah,  fruila.  tegeubica, 

Ac.  Gui>i>owd<.T  atxi  aome  rmton  fahrioa  are  inaiiufac. 
tiire<l  here;  and  /aratecas  l«  next  to  (iuHiniXuatu.  tlie 
prineipat  mining  elty.  ami  one  of  the  rhici  ndot«  m 
Strxicii.  In  the  hitter  catabliahincnt,  aome  yeart  agn, 
3ta<  (>4^ip]e  were  cur.atAntly  employed.  The  marhinery, 
of  hrai«.  aMd-ma>lc  m the  town,  w.is  fMindeAiua.  and  a 
great  deal  of  lalimir  war  WM^ltxi;  •ttU,  howeier,  the 
cMtnV**  from  Jan  1^21  to  Juno  Idu6  auiounti^d  to  up- 
wnrdk  of  l7.<'n<>.UHi  dollara.  i 

1'he  «t>ue  of  Zavateraa.  with  an  .'irea  of  alKMit  'Jh.OfiO  | 
aq.  m..  mid  a pop.  of  ;ihi.,000.  ia  one  of  the  rirheat  mining 
prtniiirea  lo  .\merlca.  At  a mining  di«trict.  it  dilTera 
materially  from  (•uanaxuato,  for  in  lieu  of  one  great 
mother  vein.  It  ha>  3 lodea  nearly  equal  lit  im|v>rtanrc.  ; 
wiiti  many  Infertor  Indet ; unoDAlt  which  nearly  3,0(i<>  pita 
or  ahatii  have  b*-eii  opened.”  {li'aid's  .Wre/co,  il.  3^) 
N.  and  K.  of  Zacaieraa.  the  cmiutry  la  diviiied  into  vaat 
breiHling  eatatei,  and  ii  very  thinly  pcoph  d.  The  atate 
haa  no  maiinfaeturi*a,  except  thoac  of  the  cap  and  a few 
ill  Agu  ia  Calieiite* : ttie  |K>p.  living  by  mining  and 
rural  'iidud^.  AlVrthc  rap  . the  principal  lowna  are  | 
Sombureii.  Frcanillu,  Jerea,  I'iuoa.  «c.,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ward,  have  a |>op.  td  from  U.iOU  to  18,iO0 
•arh.  I 

Z.^FUA  (an.  St-grda),  a town  of  Spain.  In  F.atretna-  I 
dura,  firov.  Badajot,  40  m.  S.F..  Bail  ijos.  oa  the  road  ! 
between  it  and  SevUle.  Pop.  7..VI0.  (.Viftono.)  It  1<  re- 
gularly tniilt.  and  haa  'I  aquarec  surrounded  with  arendea,  | 
and  many  timisea  of  a aiifierior  rla*a.  Among  the  latter  : 

11  the  magnltieent  rPcUliuice  of  tlie  Dukea  of  klviUna  ' 

(VH.  (See  MifUtn^  X.  &8.)  The  collegiate  church  Ir  , 
alio  a 5ne  edilico,  and  teveral  other  churchca  are  richly  , 
luiornrd.  Thia  town  hod  formerly  nionufaclurea  of  i 
glovei  and  jewellery;  but  the»c  have  decayeil,  and 
earthenware  and  leather  are  now  the  principwl  artklei 
m.vl«  at  Zafra.  It  waa  t.iken  from  the  Moon  by  Ferdi-  { 
nand  III.  In  1240.  i2)tct.Of‘ig.,  Use.)  I 

Z.\  MOK  A.  a city  of  S|ialn,  in  I.eon.  cap.  pror.  of  III  | 
own  name,  near  the  coniinca  of  I'urttigal  on  the  Doiiro, 
here  croiictl.  according  to  Twiaa,  by  an  ancient  and  . 
clunuv  atone  bridge,  with  lt>  unequal  arclua;  34  m.  ' 
N.S  NV.  Salamanca.  Pop.,  about  I0.<4JU.  (.VdbT»o.)| 
Ita  fortiflratlona  are  of  conalderablc  extent,  and  aome  i 

Jenrs  ago  eucloictl  upward*  of  ‘JO  churriiea,  Ifi  enuventa,  | 
boapiuli,  infantrv  and  cavalry  barrack*,  a court-hmue,  | 
puhilr  granary,  bishop*!  palace,  Arc  'I'he  cathedral  wai  . 
niuch  iidinlretl  by  Townaend  (U.  71.),  for  It*  variety  of  ' 
niarldea  and  the  beauty  of  iu  hangioga.  Without  the  ' 
wulla  are  the  rrmalni  of  an  ancient  riulle.  The  inha- 
biUtit*  manufarture  hata,  aergea.  leather,  liqiieura,  and 
gunpowder,  and  have  aevt-ral  dycing-bouaet.  The  city, 
which  ia  auppoa*'d  In  have  been  the  ancient  .vett/ica,  ! 
derive*  ita  miaiem  name  from  the  turqii<ilM.-a  found  in 
ita  vicinity,  for  which  Zomoro  ia  the  Moorish  term. 
Alphuuso,  the  ('athoiic.  took  il  from  the  M<M*ra  in  748,  | 
but  it  wo*  teiaken  by  the  latter  in  <JA5.  Ferdinand  the  , 
fire.'it  Anally  atmexi^  it  to  Caatile  in  l(*J3.  ami  It  waa 
the  lent  of  (he  ('onei  in  1297 and  13UJ  (A/rA^mo;  7iiu«u- 
md  i Twisi  ; J)ic/.  0/ag„  f(C.) 

ZASFSVII.LE,  a town  of  the  tJ.  State*,  In  Ohio, 
cap.  CO.  Muikiugum,  on  the  Muakingum  river,  4M  m.  K. 
Coluinbua.  Pop.  in  IMO,  4.7C(v.  I'he  falla  Iu  the  river 
here  have  made  Zoneaville  the  leat  of  many  Aour,  paper, 
and  aaw-niilla.  aome  Iron-foundrlra.  cntlon-factoriea,  Ac.  I 
It  liaa  an  athenirimi,  and  acveral  other  achoola.  Two  j 
bridgee  connect  the  town  with  the  village  of  Putnam  [ 
fxipoalte : and  it  haa  water  conununicaiioa  with  both 
New  York  aod  New  Orleans;  from  either  of  which 
ate.im.boaia  ascend  to  Zaneaville.  (A'ncirc.  iff  (Jextg., 
Amer.  edit..  Ac.) 

ZANTK  (an.  Zaty$Uhu$),  one  of  the  loaian  lalanda, 
(which  aee),  of  which  it  is  the  third  in  point  of  maf- 
nitude  and  importance,  aliout  10  m.  off  the  W.  coast 
€»f  the  Moreo,  Ita  cap.  being  in  lat  37^  47'  17"  S., 


long.  V'P  M'  32"  B.  It  ia  of  a somewhat  oblong 
shape;  greoteat  length  N.W.  to  S.R.  about  20  in.; 
greatc»t  bre.adth  Id  m.  Area  estimated  at  I.Visq.m. 
Pop,  In  Ik3»».  3.').34h.  It  ii  mostly  muuntainmia.  par- 
ticularly iu  W,  portion,  where  several  lummilt  rise  to 
the  height  of  l.%>ort.  ; but  oq  the  K.  aide,  liehind  the 
town  of  Zantr.  ia  an  exteoaive  and  fertile  vale,  an  covered 
with  currant  bushes  (/'//««  I'orimtlnaca),  olive  trees, 
crpretses.  Ac.,  as  to  entitle  the  island  uow,  as  of  old,  to 
the  epithet  of  “ woody.” 

Jam  m«dl«  appom  flurtu  mtnorma  Zacvnihat. 

fg.  t7a 

About  9,000.000  lb.  currants  are  annually  produced 
in  thtl  fertile  vale.  I'liey  arc  aeco'inted  ^tter  than 
those  of  Cophaionia,  but  Inferior  to  those  of  the  Mnrea. 
They  are  gathered  in  Aug.,  and  spreail  out  to  dry  for 
three  weeks;  and  for  this  purpose  a plot  of  ground  ia 
l-  vclled  and  kept  dry  before  everr  bouse  in  the  valley. 
Much  dcpeniU  upon  the  processor  drying;  a shower  of 
rain  will  sometimes  diminish  the  value  of  (he  article  try 
one  third,  and  a second  entirely  ruin  thecrofi.” 

Urerce,  tfc.,  I.  IJO.)  The  learneti  traveller,  Dr.  (.‘han- 
dler. has  given  the  fnllowing  details  with  respect  to  the 
tre.-itrnent  of  currants,  which,  perhaps,  may  Ire  worth 
quoting: — ” When  drioii  by  the  sun  and  air,  they  are 
transported  to  the  city  on  horses  and  mules,  guarded  liy 
amicil  fM'asanrs  ; and  poured  dow  n a hole  into  mAgnrhiea, 
where  they  cake  together.  When  alHint  to  be  ship(>ed, 
the  fruit  IS  dug  up  with  Iron  crows,  and  starepixl  into 
ca<-ks  by  men  with  liare  legs  and  feet.  Intheahi}>a  it 
awe.al*.  and.  at  we  experlenceil.  uHeii  Alla  the  vhssvI  with 
a stench  scarcely  tolerable.  The  islanders  believe  II  is 
purv-hased  to  be  used  In  dj-eing.  ami  in  general  are 
Ignorant  of  the  many  dishes  of  which  currants  are  an 
ingredient.”  ( 'yVoer'/J  m (fccccc,  cap.  79.)  The  honey, 
oil.  and  wine  of  the  island  are  mu<  h esti'emrd ; of 
the  latter  no  fewer  than  40  different  sorU  are  said  to 
lie  made.  Urangr*.  lemons,  and  citrons  arc  also  ex- 
ported. and  oiiout  40.(100  barrels  of  salt  are  annually 
produced  from  the  salt  works  of  the  ii.laod.  l>e  niicn 
weilt,  visited  and  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  If«6.)« 
are  situated  towards  the  8.  rxln*mity  of  the  island,  in  a 
small  plain,  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  but  elsewhere  cir- 
cumscribed by  hill  ranges.  It  Is,  partly  at  least,  of  vol. 
CADie  formattou.  and  occasinnally  tuners  from  earth- 
quakes. oive  of  which,  in  IMU  (Oct.3(X).  committed  the 
most  extensive  ravjiges.  In  the  wt-IIs,  a dark  siilMtance  Is 
cnminually  forcing  Itself  from  the  Irattnm  through  the 
water,  boiling  up  in  large  globules,  which  hurst  wlim 
they  come  to  the  surface.  I'he  {vltch  Is  collected  with 
large  spoon-hke  implements:  the  average  annual  pro- 
duce is  about  100  barrels,  used  for  smearing  ships*  bot- 
toms. Ac. 

The  town  of  Zante.  on  the  F..  shore  of  the  Island,  U 
the  largest  in  the  Ionian  Ulauds.  having  almut  VO.OUO 
inhabs.  (Jfurgrtt.)  It  stands  partly  on  the  level  shore, 
and  partly  on  some  acclivities,  one  of  which  Is  crowned 
by  its  citadel,  anclcmly  called  Pioftkts.  founded  by  (he  Ar- 
cadian Zacyntims.  The  town,  which  is  well  kept  and 
ricun,  Is  supplied  with  water  l>y  an  aoueduct  con- 
struct ml  by  the  British.  The  reA^ton  of  (he  lun  ren- 
ders it  extremely  hot  in  summer,  though  (he  heat  be  a 
good  deal  moderated  by  the  action  of  the  sea-breeze, 
which  blows  during  the  day.  The  harbour  U laparious, 
and  protected  from  S K.  winds  by  a mole,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  a lighthouse  is  erected.  Ships  anchor 
np|K>si(e  the  town,  at  from  MiO  to  1 ,000  yards  distance.  In 
from  12  to  13  fathoms  water.  Zante  it  the  see  of  a 
Greek  ;a’Otopapas.  and  of  a Horn.  Cath.  bisltop,  and  has 
numerous  cnurches,  two  lyruigngiies,  a lazaretto,  a 
lyceum,  Ac. ; with  some  manufactures  of  llneu.  cotton, 
aiud  woollen  stuffs,  liqueurs,  soap,  jewellery,  Ac.  This 
town  suffered  serordf  from  the  earthquake  already  al- 
luded to. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponrvesian  war,  Zacynthus  be- 
longed to  Athifis:  it  was  at  an  after  period  alteroaieiy 
a possetaioa  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans.  8^ 
veral  curious  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
island,  aod  (t  has  been  supposed  that  the  remains  of 
Cicero  were  deposited  In  a tomb  discovered  here  in  1344. 
(See  //ugAn'  rraveU,  i.  136.  136.  Ac. ; Burgess  ; C4<md- 
ter's  Greece  t Cratutr’s  Ancient  Greece  t Commcrc. 
Diet  . tfc.) 

ZARA  (an.  Jadera),  the  cap.  of  Dalmatia,  rfre.  of  same 
name  on  the  Adriatic,  op|>osite  rtie  Island  L'gUaiio, 
130m,  8.E.  Venice.  Lat.  44®  y 2.V'  N.,  ton.  isos' ay* 
P..  Pop.  about  G..V10:  prindpaliy  of  Italian  descent.  It 
stands  on  a small  peninsula,  and  b fortified  with  bas- 
tiooed  walls  and  several  outworks.  It  has  many  gtiod 

Snvate  dwellings,  but  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  Ill- 
rained,  and  it  suffers  from  a deficiency  of  water  It  has 
a cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  10  coovents,  a 
naval  aitd  military  arsenal,  and  a theatre ; with  a lyceum. 
gymnasium,  episcopal  seminary,  many  inferior  schools,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  Ac.  Its  harbour  is  spadous,  but 
exposed  to  N.  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  with  tre- 


<M4  ZEALAND, 

nciidou*  violence.  Th<*  coaMing  tradcand  ftibortm  em- 
ploy inOAt  part  of  the  Intiaba.,  and  a great  tiitmbrr  i>f 
vesH.‘U  are  owned  in  the  port.  The  manufacture  of  ro- 
Mifgttu  U almo»t  the  only  other  bratwh  of  IndutUr  carried 
on,  and  that  at  nreient  to  a rerr  limited  extent.  (Ofsurr. 
Sai.  Kmcjfc.)  Kara  it  an  arcbblahop’i  aec,  the  rcaidence 
of  A Kmerai  commandant,  and  the  teat  of  all  the  luperior 
proTinci;d  courts  of  Dalmatia.  Without  lu  walls  are  the  rc- 
mamt  of  an  andent  aqueduct ; but.  with  this  exception,  few 
other  Roman  antiquities  exist  in  Zara,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  mustlr  employed  In  the  building  of  the 
fortifications.  {Porlis'i  DaJmatu»,l\i.  s B^ghaus,  tfc.\ 

ZKALAND.  the  largeit  and  most  Important  of  toe 
Danish  Islands,  being  that  on  which  Copenhagen  Is 
sItiuUed.  It  lies  mostly  between  the  Adth  and  &Cth 
degs.  of  N.  UL.  and  long,  ll^^  and  ta^  K.,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  BaUIc.  being  separated  from  Sweden  by 
the  Sound,  and  from  Fuoen  and  L-angvIand  by  the  Great 
Belt.  Its  are*  may  be  estimated  at  a.K30  »q.  m. ; pop., 
in  1H34,  including  Uiat  of  the  small  and  thinly  peopled 
ikUndt  of  Moon  and  Samsoe,  43U,9Ca.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Danish  islands,  it  is  flat,  or  at  must  gently  undulating, 
and  is  in  parts  Intersected  by  canals.  The  clinuue 
is  mild,  and  similar  to  that  of  tne  S.  of  Scotland.  It  Is 
well  cultivated,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
rraln  of  all  sorts,  especi.dly  rye.  barley,  oats,  and  wheat. 
The  pastures  are  exceiletit,  and  the  tslai>d  is  celebrated 
for  Its  briHxl  of  horses.  It  Is.  also,  well  stocked  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  Wood  is  plentiful,  exce{>t  lo  the 
roidtUe  of  the  island,  where  turf  U used  for  fuel.  It 
ii  studded  with  cottages,  farms,  and  country-houses; 
bearing  a greater  rcsemblwce  to  England  tium  is  exhl- 
biu-d  by  most  cmitinental  districts.  It  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Denmark, 
li  IS  subdivided  into  b bailiwicks,  and  is  gorenied  by  a 
grand-bailiff:  it  forms,  of  itself,  a separaie  ecclesiastical 
Buperiiitendeocy.  DaHMaax,  In  this  work  ; JngUt ; 
liff  inner,  kc. ) 

ZK  ALAND  (NRW).g  group  of  S large  and  numerous 
small  islands  in  the  S.  I’edftc  Ocean,  belonging  to  the 
Australian  continent,  and  now  forming  a dependency  of 
the  British  crown.  The  group  extends  between 
and  47^  of  8.  lat.,  and  and  171^  of  K.  long., 

alxHit  19^  K.  of  S.  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
being  the  land  nearest  to  the  antijiodei  of  Great  Britain. 
I’he  ‘i  large  islands,  now  called  New  Ulster  aid  New 
Munster,  stretch  lengthwise  from  N.  to  8..  Iicing  sepa- 
rau-d  by  the  narrow  channel  called  Cork's  Strait : a 
strait  or  about  the  oame  width  separates  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  above  islands  from  New  Leinster,  formerly 
called  Stewart’s  or  the  S.  Island.  The  length  of  curved 
line  rxteixling  through  these  2 islands  from  the  N . to  the 
8.  Cape  would  be  about  9n0  m.  The  middle  Island,  or 
New  Munster,  is  the  largest  ( but  New  UUter,  which 
alone  has  bi‘pn  colonised  by  the  British,  Is  the  widest, 
being' about  3dd  m.  in  its  grootest  breadth.  Altogether, 
the  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Terry  at 
about  HC.OUO  sq.  m.,  or.S5.00u,0U0  acres ; aid  the  total  pop. 
may  perhaps  be  200,000,  of  whom  nearly  10,000  are  Eu- 
ropeans. ( Terry's  Zealand,  ^c.) 

" The  mounuins  of  New  Zesiana  stretch  along  the 
centre  of  the  middle  island  in  Its  whole  length  and  along 
the  better  half  of  the  N.  Island,  aid  sloping  gradually 
down  towards  the  K*a  level,  leave  an  lmmms4<  extent  of 
fortist,  plain,  and  pasture,  on  tMlh  sides  of  the  mountain 
range,  between  it  and  the  sea.  Hero  and  there  along  the 
line  of  this  cordillera,  several  huge  mountains,  overtop- 
ping the  rest,  rise  Into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
Some  arc  more  than  H.nuOfeet  high  ; an  Hevaiion  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Thereare  likewise  several 
subordinate  ranges  of  hills,  and  a lew  deiachid  outliers  of 
vast  dimensions.  A few  of  the  smaller  mountains  are 
barren,  or  tiolhed  with  fern;  but  tnr  Car  the  greater 
number  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  of  perpetual  snow, 
by  magnificent  timber  of  enormous  sise  aid  great  va- 
rfirty."  {Pre*eni  State tif  S.  Zealattd,lTk,)  Tbccountry 

well  watered  ; an  abundance  of  streams  descend  from 
the  central  chain  on  both  sides.  Few  of  the  larger  rivers 
Aave  been  surveyed  to  any  great  distance,  but  the  Wai- 
kato, with  Its  amuent  the  Woi-pa,  the  Wal-bou,  or 
Th^es,  anti  otbers.  are  of  considorable  siso  aid  length. 
The  shores  are  In  parts  Inm-lKmiul  and  dangrruus ; but  the 
N.  Island  especially  Is  Indented  with  many  excallent  bays 
and  harbours. 

Our  knowledge  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  New 
Zealand  Is  very  imperfect.  It  has.  however,  several  ac- 
tive volcanoca  ; Id  the  N.  island,  o1m>,  are  various  cavi- 
ties, which  appear  to  be  extiuct  craters.  In  tba  vicinity  of 
which  numerousboc  springs  are  met  with  ; some  of  thm, 
at  they  rise  to  the  boiling-point,  tlie  natives  use  for  cook- 
ing. [S.  Zealand,^.)  I’uinirt'-stoiiu  is  abundant,  and 
used  the  natives  for  polishing  their  s|>csrt ; coal  is 
supposra  to  exist  in  the  middle  isloid,  whence  also  comes 
tile  green  tide  of  which  the  natives  make  some  of  their 
wra|>uiis.  Ironstone  Is  plentiful;  some  pigments  used 
b>  tlte  natives  Apiwar  to  consist  of  manganese;  sulfshur. 
wiiiiistouc,  slate,  granite,  marble,  &c.  ore  found;  and  In 
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every  part  hitherto  explored,  there  Is  clay  fitted  for 
brick-lMjming. 

I'he  etimnte  is  temperate,  being  analogous  to  that  of 
Franreand  the  S.  part  of  England.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Aoddand  la  a^it  Kalir.,  that  of  tiie 
sumnuT  months  atd  of  the  winter  months  .Vl^. 

( Terry.  6C7.)  The  country  Is  free  from  the  oppreuire 
heats  that  prevail  in  (be  middle  of  the  day  at  Kyoney,  and 
what  Is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  Is  not  su^ect  to  the 
long-continued  droughts  that  pre^l  In  the  Australian 
continent.  Strong  winds,  principally  from  the  N.B,  or 
S.  W.,  always  occur  at  the  changes  of  the  moon,  fre- 
quently bringing  rain,  particularly  lu  the  winter  months : 
the  rains,  however,  do  not  last  for  days  together,  and  the 
W.  and  more  prevalrDt  winds  very  seldom  blow  so  hard 
as  to  interfere  with  navigation.  In  the  Interior  the 
weather  is  cidder.  but  more  equable  The  climate  a|^ 
pears  to  be  generally  salubriotu  and  favourable  to  longe- 
vity : the  prevalent  diseases  are  mostly  those  which  have 
been  Introduced  by  Europeans,  though  in  wane  situations 
the  natives  suffer  fyom  scrofulous  and  glandular  aS^c- 
tioni.  (Pari.  Hep.  on  Sew  Zealand^ 

The  country  prevents  the  aspect  of  perpKual  vegeta- 
tion. most  of  its  Indigenous  vegetable  prodiKU  Iwing 
evergreens;  and  the  soil,  which,  in  roost  parts  vet  ex- 
plurvil,  is  a rich  loam  or  vegetable  mould  of  much 
fertilliy.  Is  apparently  well  adi^ed  to  the  culture  of 
neorU-  oil  the  useful  vegetables  of  Europe.  However,  oa 
Mr. Terry  Mrs,**  the  exagmrated  atateosents circulated  in 
England  of  the  colony  am  Ita  products,  soli,  and  climate, 
have  led  generally  to  the  very  emmeuus  impretsion 
and  opinion,  that  the  neccssaiiee  of  life,  espeeially  food, 
would  be  abundant  and  cheap.  But  New  Zealand 
has  neither  a tropical  climate,  nor  Is  It  a country  In 
which  edible  vegetables  and  fruits,  indigenous  to  such 
regions,  grow  and  flourish  spontaneously  ai»d  abundantly, 
nor  is  It  a land  inhabited  by  native  animals  adapted  for 
the  food  of  roan,  and  easily  obtained  by  the  toils  of  the 
chase.  The  UlamU  are.  at  present,  uncultivated  wastes, 
consisting  cither  of  mounlaiuscovered  with  dense  forests, 
of  plains  and  low  lands  covered  with  lin;>eDetrable  high 
fern  and  shrubs,  or  of  »w.-iin|is  ami  marshes  covered  with 
rushes  and  flax,  wiihnut  any  open  spots  of  grass  laud  for 
pasturage,  or  of  vcitUni  downs  and  hills  for  sheep,  lu 
these  vast  tracts,  there  Is  not  to  be  seen  a living  animal, 
wild  nr  domestic ; and  whatever  is  produced  from  the  soil 
for  the  food  of  the  |>op..  either  of  grain  from  arable  lai>d,or 
of  stock  from  pasturage,  miut  be  the  work  of  time,  of 
great  labour,  and  of  much  lexpcnse.  Small  are  and  will 
be  the  resources  of  food  from  the  actual  produce  of  the 
islands,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  subsistence  of 
any  great  number  of  settlers  until  they  themselves  bring 
the  land  Into  cultivation  and  future,  and  import  cattle 
IuhI  sheep  from  New  South  Wales,  to  stock  it  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants.”  ( Tcrrg,  ^7,  AR. ) 

limber  and  flax  are  at  present  the  roost  valuable  na- 
tive products.  But  the  tormer.  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gantly high  rate  of  wages,  the  difficulty  of  the  country, 
and  the  want  of  roads,  is  very  high  priced,  even  In  thn 
ports  of  the  colony ; while  the  freight  to  England,  wtdeh  u 
from  &4  to  Gf.  per  load,  amounts  of  itself  to  a prohibition 
of  Us  importation  into  this  country.  No  UonU.  however. 
Its  price  In  the  colony  will  be  progressively  rcdtu'inl; 
and  being  admirably  ad.*ipted  for  ship-bulIdlng,  this  will 
probably  become,  at  no  very  distant  date,  a profitable 
business.  Timber  will,  also,  there  can  be  no  question, 
become  an  important  article  of  export  to  ^^dncy,  Hobart 
Town,  and  other  ports  in  Australia.  The  forest  trees  arc 
principally  of  the  pine  s|)ecios.  The  kauri  is  of  enormous 
sise  ; one  was  cut  and  shipped  in  IMI,  lAO  feet  in  length 
and  25  feet  In  circumference  at  the  ^s« ; and  aoother 
now  standing  on  the  K.  coast  measures  75  feet  round  at 
Its  base,  lit  height  being  unknown  owing  to  the  tliicknoss 
of  the  surrounding  forest. 

Flax,  It  has  been  supposed,  will  continue,  for  a length- 
ened period,  to  be  the  staple  of  the  country,  ft  is 
obtained,  from  the  leaves,  and  not  fnvm  the  uetn,  of  the 
Pkiirmium  tenax,  an  Indigenous  plant.  It  Is  said  to  tw 
distinguished  tiy  the  length,  strength,  and  flexibility  of 
Its  fibres,  and  to  be  preferable  to  the  flax  of  the  N.  of  Eu. 
rope.  But,  in  point  of  fort,  there  Is  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  ns  to  Its  real  merits,  and  it  foiches  at  present 
but  a low  price.  It  Is  alleged  that  this  is  a ronst^uenro 
of  its  Imperfect  preparation,  which  is  leU  solely  to  the 
native  women : they  separate  the  fibre  ftom  the  extenial 
epidermis  In  a grecD  state  by  means  of  a mussel-shell, 
and  then  expose  It  to  the  air  for  a few  dayx,  whu-h 
bleaches  the  flax  and  dries  the  thin  Inner  epidermis.  In 
heckling  and  profierly  freeing  the  flax  afterwards  fW>m 
this  sulMtanre,  there  is  a loss  in  quantity  of  25  per  rent., 
besides  the  trtmble  and  expense.  But,  without  presuming 
to  say  whether  the  defects  with  which  it  is  cn.irg^  are 
inherent  in  the  flax  itsi'lf,  nr  deitend  on  llsjireparotion.  it 
is  abundantly  obvious  that,  unless  it  be  lurnished  of  a 
superior  quality,  it  will  iM'ver  become  a cousideraUe 
articie  of  export. 

The  principal  food  of  tlic  natives,  when  other  kinds  of 


• hart  Iktted,  has,  ontfl  recontljr.  been  tbe  roots 

offero.  which  U found  i»  htexhaosUbUi  abundance,  and 
in  the  grautest  rarictj  throughout  New  Z«alat>d.  The 
natives  fiad  made  some  progress  In  af^cuUuraavea  before 
their  country  was  visited  by  (^pt  &x>lt.  who  saw  along 
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its  extent  and  character  were  not  ascertained  till  the 
voyages  of  Cook  in  176!)  and  1774.  From  that  period,  the 
coasts  were  oocatlonallv  visited  by  whalers,  and  some 
coniinuntcation  was  held  with  the  natives l>ut  no  per- 
nuutent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  made  by  any 
people  till  about  1815,  when  a missionary  station  was 


many  parts  of  the  coast  small  patches  of  ground  turned  ' people  till  about  1815,  when  a missionary  station 
up  and  cultivated,  each  separata  dlttrict  being  fenced  iu  established  iu  the  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  N.  . . 
with  reeds-  In  these  places  sweet  potatoes,  eoccosoreddas,  ' tremity  of  the  N.  island.  TTiough  the  right  of  Great 


eiurds.  dc..  were  grown.  CapL  Cook  planted  and  leA  with 
tel Ugent  natives  the  seeds  of  wheat,  pease,  cabbage, 
onions,  turnips,  potatoes,  fte. ; though  all  these  seem  to  ; 
tmve  shice  perished,  throng  neglect  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept turnips  and  potatoes,  whkb  last  are  now  the  chief , 
d^endence  of  the  natives  during  winter.  Taro,  water-  . 
melons,  and  pumpkins,  are  merely  temporary  food  In  I 
their  seaswv.  Mabe  is  grown  to  some  extant,  but  verv  I 
little  of  any  other  kind  of  Kuropean  grain.  In  general,  I 
the  New  Zealandsrs  cultivate  only  virgin  soils,  raising  i 
two  crops  in  succession,  and  then  proceeding  to  break  up  j 
new  sod.  Their  native  Implemenu  are  of  the  rudest  | 
description  ; but  latterly  European  spades,  hoes,  axes,  i 
fte..  have  been  pleotifully  introduced  amongst  them.  | 

For  these  they  show  a great  avidity  i and,  in  fact,  it  is 
rather  in  payment  of  such  articles  and  others  of  utility, 
than  of  (fuen  and  mere  bauMes,  that  purchases  of  land  , 
have  bean  enbeted  by  Kuropeans.  i 

Except  a few  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  potseuton  of  tbe  ' 
missionaries,  and  a small  number  of  goats,  no  kind  of  live 
stock  existed  in  New  Zealand,  down  to  a very  late  epoch, 
except  pigs.  These,  however,  from  Che  great  abuDoance 
of  fern  roots,  tbelr  favourite  food,  multiply  exceediogiy, 
and  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild  by  the  natives,  who, 
when  they  reouire  them,  catch  them  by  means  of  don 
It  Is  remarkable  that  when  New  Zealand  was  first  dis- 
covered, U had  ISO  dsd4tmcruf  marnmalia  vAofoeer; 
indeed  its  only  anadrupeds  were  a few  species  of  lisards, 
which  tbe  inbahs.  held  in  veneration  or  terror.  Even 
the  rat  and  dog  were  introduced  by  Europeans ; and  the 
rat  is  at  present  the  principal  species  ot garnet  A good 
many  parrots,  parroquets,  wild  ducks,  ^geous  of  large 
aise  and  fine  flavour,  Ac.,  inhabit  the  foretu ; and  poultry 
are  found  to  thrive  very  wdl,  though  not  yet  reared  to 
any  great  extent.  Indf^,  if  we  except  their  prisoners 
of  war,  almost  tbe  only  animal  food  hitherto  used  by 
Che  New  Zealauders  has  been  fish,  which  abound  round 
the  coasts. 

Tbe  New  Zealanders  probably  belong  to  tbe  Malay 
family,  and.  If  so,  aretij  far  Its  best  specimens.  In 
general,  the  men  are  wl ; many  individuals  of  the 
wper  classes  reaching  the  height  of  6 ft.  and  upwards. 

'^cy  are  strong,  acuve,  and  almost  uniformly  well- 
shaim.  llieir  nair  Is  commonly  straight,  but  some- 
times curly,  particularly  that  of  tbe  women,  who  are 
frequently  hsindsorae.  Their  colour  resembles  that  of 
a European  gypsy;  but  varies  in  Indiiiduals  from  a 
dark  chesout  to  the  light  tinge  of  an  English  brunette. 

Some  individuals  of  the  negro  race  of  Australia  and  the 
B.  Archipelago  are  said  to  inhabit  parts  uf  the  middle 
Island ; but  the  New  Zealanders  bear  no  sort  of  analogy 
to  these,  to  whom  they  are  greatly  superior  in  every  re- 
spect. They  make  excellent  seamen,  in  which  capacity 
they  are  extensively  known.  If  we  except  occu«looal 
cannibalism  and  Infanticide  (both  of  which  are  said  to  , 
have  greatlydecrcfued  of  late  years),  they  manifest  fewer  , principal  stations. 


Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognised  at  the  general 
peace,  no  omstituted  authority  was  placed  over  New 
Zealand  till  183>,  when  a resident,  subt^inate  to  the  g<v 
vernmeot  of  New  South  Wales,  was  sent  hither,  but 
with  veij  limited  powers.  Meantime  the  shores  had  be- 
come  inmted  by  marauding  traders,  run-away  convicts, 
and  other  unscrupulous  characters,  who  introduced  a 
taste  for  ardent  spirits,  various  diseases,  and  much 
demoralisation.  These  persons  also  swinged,  or  at- 
tempted to  swindle,  the  natives  out  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  by  getting  them  to  subscribe  contracts,  of  the  real 
Import  ojf  which  they  certainly  knew  little  or  notliiiig, 
by  which  entire  districts  were  conveyed  away  for  the 
merest  trifle.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a government  suffieientlv  strong  to 
protect  the  aborigines  and  the  real  interests  or  the  colo- 
nists. Accordingly,  in  Jan.  IMO.  New  Zealand  was  con- 
stituted a colony  d^ndrat  on  New  South  Wales ; and 
alleut—goveroor  appointed,  who  immediately  procUlm^, 
among  ocher  aonouDcemcnts.  that  alt  purchaen  qf  tand 
tpomjd,  in  Juture^  be  vofo  unUee  evndueted  tbronuh  tbe 
^nluA  local  go9emment.  But,  shortly  before  the  formal 
occupation  ofchc  Islands,  the  mania  for  speculating  in  land 
attained  to  an  enormous  extent ; and  vast  tracts,  equal, 
in  fact,  to  provinces,  were  acquired  by  a few  individuals, 
belonging  to  the  islands,  to  Sydney,  and  other  parts. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  enough  to  prevent  such  wholesale 
acquisitions  in  future.  Justice  Co  the  natives,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tbe  best  interests  of  the  c«>lony  on  the  other, 
made  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  grounds  on  which 
tbe  clahni  to  land  were  made  should  be  carefoliy  in- 
quired into  : that  in  all  cases  iu  which  the  oatlves  had 
been  swindled  tbe  grants  should  be  cancelled  ; and  that, 
when  confirmed,  their  extent  should  be  limited.  And,  in 
consequence  of  these  considerations,  a commission  has 
been  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  validity  of  all  claims 
to  land  ; and  the  commissioners  have  iKcn  instructed  to 
recognise  those  only  which  arc  founded  on  fair  and  equit- 
able considerations,  with  the  important  proviso,  that  no 
claim  for  land,  when  affirmed,  shall  m allowrd  to  a 
greater  extent  than  2.560  acres.  l.,andi  acquired  by  the 
nveromeat  will  be  sold  by  auction,  as  iu  the  other  co- 
lonies. 

In  April,  1841,  New  Zealand  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales,  aud  is  now  placed  under  a governor, 
with  whom  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
attorney-general,  and  S senior  justices  of  the  peace, 
compose  the  legislative  council.  Besides  a bishop  and 
12  clergjinen  of  the  church  of  England.  62  other  mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  Missionary,  Wesleyan,  Scotch 
church,  and  K.  Catholic  AssorlatUmi,  are  established  iu 
the  couutry.  Auckland,  the  cap.,  on  the  Waitemnta,  iu 
Ul.  360  51/  JJ/.  8.,  long.  174°  4.V  20"  E.,  is  rapidly 
rlsiog  Into  a town,  mod  has  a spacious  harbour.  Kustell, 
on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Port  Nicholson,  are  the  otiier 


of  the  vices  of  savages  than  almost  any  other  savage  |«o-  New  Zealand  has,  till  lately,  been  much  frequented  by 
pie.  Th^  manufacturea,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  few,  whaling  ships,  not  only  British,  but  Amerimo,  KreuL-h, 
andmostlyeoafioedtothefiirnlture  oftbturhuts, articles  Ac.;  but  toe  establishment  of  custom  houst’s  and  a 
of  dress,  weapons,  and  other  necessaries.  But  they  preivare  ! regular  government  has  driven  many  of  these  to  other 


mats  and  ocher  articles  in  flax  of  great  beauty  ; evince 
much  insenulty  in  carving  and  building  canoes ; and, 
with  coln^vatioo,  wouldj|perhsps.  attain  to  a considerable 
degree  of  civilisation.  They  have  an  abundance  of  poetry 
of  a lyrical  kind.  In  a metre  whUdt  appears  to  be  regu- 
lated vn  a ^ quantity ; and  are  passionately  fond 

of  music.  They  have  also  a kind  of  astronomy ; and,  ac> 
cording  to  Baron  Hiigel,  there  is  not  a single  tree  or  even 
weed,  a fish  or  a bird.  In  the  N.  island,  for  which  the 
natives  hare  not  a name  universally  known.  Unlike 
many  other  savages,  they  have  evinced  the  greatest  apti- 


islands  of  the  Pacific;  and  a long  time  will  prtHmbiy 
elapse  before  the  colotilsts  be  much  benefited  bv  whale 
fisheries  of  their  own.  Neither  are  New  Ze.iUi»d  rolonists 
likely  to  be  speedily  enriched  by  farming  on  a large 
scale,  on  account  of  the  great  exi>cnse  necestnrv  In 
tbe  clearing  the  lands  of  fern.  According  to  Mr.  Terry, 
••the  class  of  emigrants  to  which  New  Zealand  at  pre- 
sent offers  the  most  certain  advantages  and  success  are 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  liusbamlry.  if 
such  persons,  having  families,  would  be  rmitent  with 
small  farms  of  from  20  to  50  acres,  according  to  their 


tude  for  sharing  in  the  usages  of  civilUed  lifetand  this,  means  for  outlay  in  stock  and  buildings,  and  then,  try 
probably,  is  a main  cause  of  their  ready  adoption  of  tbe  their  own  personal  industry  and  lat^r,  rultlvste  tlie 
ooetKnes  Inculcated  by  tbe  missionaries,  and  of  their  land,  and  rear  cattle,  pouU^.  &c..  with  moderate  views 
acquiescence  is  the  rule  of  Great  Britain.  A considerablo  and  expectations,  lining  to  frugality,  perseverance, 
proportion  of  the  natives  are  slaves  to  others,  who  are  . and  time,  to  acquire  compettmee  and  independence, 
themselves  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  certain  areJm  I instead  of  resorting  to  laod-jubbing  and  speculation 

1.-., iodden  wealth,  they  would  be  ctwtaln  of  tuci-css  in 

their  undertakings,  ana  of  realising  property  in  a few 
years. 


or  bead  chiefs  ; but  the  holders  of  slaves  appear,  notwitb 
standing,  to  havo  lnde|>endent  control  over  their  own 
lands,  aind  are  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  will,  without  the 
content  of  tho  areekee.  (See  Pari.  Hep.)  Polygamy  Is 


*•  If  New  ^aland,  by  the  power  and  means  of  abund- 


practlaed  by  such  of  tlie  New  Zealanders  as  continue  ant  and  Judicious  emigration,  becomes  extensively  cult!- 
attached  to  thmr  ancient  superstition  ; but  the  mission-  | rated  and  plentifiilly  stocked  with  cattle,  so  as  to  render 


arias,  who  have  establlsbmenu  in  various  paru  of  Che 
N.  Island,  have,  according  to  their  own  account,  been 
eminently  succeasfiil  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  tbe 
natives  to  Christianity ; and  these  have  given  up  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamv,  cannibalism,  Ac. 

New  Z^Jaiui  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643;  but 

VoL.  II. 


tbe  necessaries  of  lue  cheap,  and  cuuse<(uently  dimiimh, 
proportionally,  the  rate  of  w ages,  it  will  most  proltsbiy  be- 
come, in  the  end,  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  iu 
addition  to  moderate  wages  and  cheap  (uod.  there  would 
be  tbe  further  tmportaui  auxiliarirs  of  coal,  timlier.  ami 
clay,  with  endless  excellent  lorukuies,  having  wutes  cum- 
3 L* 
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rminicatlon.  Vrw  would  then  bring  Into  pro>  maaufMturet,  and  a conaiderable  trade  In  corn,  wine, 

hUlile  production  her  timber,  for  ahip-buildlng;  flax,  for  and  cattle.  (Oftirr.,  Sat.  Brntye.) 

ranvu^  ropea.  See.  •,  copper,  for  aheathlng  her  abipa,  and  ZUG  or  ZUNG,  a canton,  Itte,  and  town  of  SwIUer* 
ail  other  purpoaea ; aulpbur,  for  brimatone,  ftc. ; alum  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the  Confederation.  Tb« 
and  dye  woooa,  in  manufactaring  the  wool  of  Australia  cancan,  which  ia  the  amalleat  In  Switaerland,  la  encloeed 
or  the  cotton  of  India;  tan.  for  leather  from  the  bidet  of  between  the  territory  of  Zurich  on  the  K.,  ScNwyts  on 
her  own  caule,  or  from  AuatraUa  and  S.  America ; to-  the  E.  and  S , and  a imali  part  of  Lucerne  and  Aargau 
barro.  which  could  be  manufactured  ; breweries  and  on  the  W. ; fiom  wbkh  last  it  ta  separated  bjr  the  Reuta. 
dmiilcriea,  for  barley  and  hope  of  natlre  growth.  &c  Area,  about  S&aq.m.;  a conaidera!ble  part  of  which  la 
Hut  it  is  far  more  rational  to  conceive  that,  instead  of  occupied  by  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Egrri.  Pop.,  in  IR37, 
attempting  (Vuiiiesaly  to  compete  in  the  exports  of  raw  15423.  Except  a small  plain  to  the  N.  of  Zug.  the  sur- 
produce,  the  colonists  in  the  first  Instance  will  endeavour  (ace  La  wholly  mountainous,  but  the  mountains  do  not 
to  render  themselves  independent  of  any  other  colony  for  rise  to  anr  great  etevation ; the  highest,  the  Rouberg, 
the  supply  of  food ; and  when  food  and  labour  are  ebaep.  on  the  S.  border,  bring  little  more  than  5,000  ft.  above 
they  will  direct  their  capital  and  energies  to  bring  into  the  sea.  Principal  riven,  Reuss.  Slhl,  which  forms  the 
pUy  the  other  natural  producCa.  In  maoufactum  for  N.E.  boundary,  and  LorU,  which  brings  the  waters  of 
their  own  wants,  as  veil  as  to  supply  Australia.  India,  the  Egeri  lake  into  that  ^ Zug.  and  forms  also  the 
China,  and  Spanish  America,  all  of  which  are  not  far  outlet  of  the  latter  towards  the  R«om.  The  Lake  of 
disLant.”  ( T'crrg.  pp.  259— 301.  Ac. ; Part.  Rep.  <m  Sew  Zug,  princlrally  comprised  in  this  canton,  but  partly 
Zealand  i Preunt  State  df  Sexo  Zealand  i SU:kola»i  in  that  of  ^bwyta,  aiwl  intermediate  in  sItuatlOT,  as 
PvUtek.  &c.)  IQ  character,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and  Loreme, 

ZVA  iL,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg.  Merseburg,  is  about  m.  in  length,  N.  to  8^  by  3 m.  In  its  greatest 
cap.  cirr..  on  the  White  Klster,  here  cross^  hy  a stone  breadth.  Its  area  has  been  estimatM  at  about  iU  sq.m., 
lifidge,  'ti  m.  W.S.W.  Leipsic.  Pop.  lO.OdO.  {Rergkau*.)  and  the  height  of  its  surface  above  the  level  of  the 
It  ts  w aliH.  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  nea,  at  14SA  Kng.  11.  Its  waters  are  of  a very  dark  blue 
and  has  a cathedral,  and  several  other  churches,  various  colour;  and  though  near  the  town  of  Zug.  its  depth 
Iiospitais.  two  castles,  oue  of  which  was  formerly  the  appears  to  be  only  about  200  R. ; at  its  S.  extremity  it  Is 
resKtenre  of  its  princes,  but  now  serves  for  a house  of  aud  to  exceed  1.900  ft  1 ( BM:  Pkot,  Ac.) 

<^orrcction,  a gymnasium,  with  a public  library  of  14,000  The  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  are  cultivated,  richly 
vols.,  and  manufactures  of  entton  goods,  earthenware,  wooded,  and  in  general  gradualiv  siccing,  except  on  the 
leather,  shoes.  Ac. ; with  cotton.printlng  establishments,  S.  and  8. W.  sides,  where  the  Rigfai  and  Kosaberg  rise 
breweries,  and  disttlleries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ordinary  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  lake  abounds  «itb 
circle  courts,  of  an  erciesiastical  board,  and  of  a Cal*  flsb,  the  taking  of  which  forms  an  Important  occupation 
vinlst  cnilege.  The  gt^ens  and  grounus  in  its  vicinity  of  the  Inhabs.  of  iu  vicinity.  Some  indifferent  wine, 
arc  celebrated  fur  their  neatness,  and  the  attention  be*  with  cider,  kirschwasscr,  Ac.,  are  made,  and  considerable 
stowed  on  them.  ( ; DicL  gc. ) quantities  of  apples  and  other  fruits  are  grown  for  ex- 

ZF.LL,  or  CKLLk.  a town  of  the  Hanoverian  dom..  ^rtatiun ; but  the  principal  employment  of  the  pop.  is 
diitr.  LUneburg,  on  the  Aller,  where  it  reevives  the  cattle  brewing.  A few  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  woven, 
Fuse,  and  on  the  rood  between  Hanover  and  LUneburg,  cotton  yam  U spun,  and  at  Zug,  Cham,  and  Baar  are 
22  m.  N.E.  the  former.  Pop.  li.'iOO.  It  is  well  built  some  tanneries  and  paper-mills;  but  the  manufacturee 
and  paved,  and  has  Lutheran.  Calvinist,  and  R.  Catholic  of  the  canton  are  com^rativeiy  insignificant.  The  go- 
churches,  an  old  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  vemment  Is  itrictlv  democratic.  The  cantonal  council 
of  Luneburg,  a Urge  penitentiary,  a mctlical  college,  is  composed  of  54  deputies,  elected  for  two  years  by  all 
ijitin  school,  society  of  agriculture,  and  a famous  roial  the  mole  citiiens  of  the  canton  above  the  age  of  19  years, 
breeding  stud.  Its  iuhabs.  manufacture  linen  cloths,  who  are  not  bankrupt,  pauper,  or  under  penal  con- 
hosiery,  flannel,  hats,  tobacco.  Ac.,  and  have  a brisk  demnation.  This  council  exercises  all  the  ordinary 
transit  trade  both  by  the  Aller  and  by  land.  tVlIe  is  administrative  functions.  The  iegislaUvcMwer  Is  exer- 
Ihc  seat  of  (he  high  court  of  appeal  for  tlie  kingdom  of  cised  by  the  triple  eattmeil,  composed  or  the  cantonal 
Hanover,  tlie  decisions  of  whicn  were  final,  till  recently  eourvcil  and  two^ditional  mems.  ror  each  deputy,  chiMen. 
they  were  interfered  with  by  the  govenimenl-  (.See  like  the  deputies,  trieiinially  by  the  communea  The 
Hand  via.  1. 9^.)  general  assembly  meets  annually  in  May : its  landamtnaa 

It  was  tt)c  r^dence.  during  the  latter  years  of  her  or  president  being  taken  altemately  from  the  two  circles 
life.uf  (he  unfortunate  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  into  which  the  canton  is  divided.  The  depudos  are  paid 
sister  of  George  I.  of  England ; and  a monument  to  her  for  tiirir  services,  at  such  rates  as  can  bo  afforded  by  the 
meiDory  sioncU  in  the  palace  garden.  communes  which  send  (hem.  The  sum  naid  hr  the  town 

Zrll  has  riso  bwii  for  a Wn^hened  period  the  fa-  of  Zug  to  its  renreseiilalivef  is  aliout  it.  each  per  an- 
Toiirite  abode  of  such  of  the  nobility  of  Liioeburg  as  do  num  ! and,  besides  this,  everv  councillor  entering  Zug 
not  live  in  Hnnover.  {Hudgtkin,  Travelt  in  toe  S.(^  to  attend  a council,  wliich  takes  place  perhaps  once  a 
(fVnMORv.  1. 1^5— IG3.)  month,  receives  about  9d.  Englisn.  And  some  of  the 

ZKiufsT,  a town  of  K.  Germanv,  territorv  of  Anhalt,  communes  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  even 
Dessau,  on  a small  tributary  of  tne  Elbe,  17|  m.  S.K.  this  pittance  to  their  representatives.  The 

M.'ig'irinirg.  Fo|>.  9,200.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  oy  chief  criminal  tribunal  consists  of  3ft  memt.,  and  the 
0 R ites  : lias  an  old  castle,  several  churchee,  one  of  ordinary  civil  tribiinal  of  6 assessors  and  the  $tai$halie  t 
wbtdi  is  among  the  finest  structures  of  its  clan  in  Ger-  the  latter  becomes  a final  court  of  appeal  by  the  addition 
TUAnr.  two  well-endowed  charitable  institutions,  an  or-  of  6 mems.  chosm  annually  by  tlie  cantonal  council, 
pli.iii  av)lum,  a house  of  correction,  and  a large  school  Civil  causes  below  the  amount  of  12  francs,  miMio- 
trrmed  tlie  Francuceum.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  high  meanours.  and  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  are 
court  of  appeal  for  the  Anhalt  and  SchwarUburg  prin-  decided  by  the  communal  assemblirs  and  tribunals, 
ctpalitics  ; and  till  near  the  end  of  last  century  It  was  There  is  no  tax  of  any  kind  in  the  canton.  The  whole 
the  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of  Anhalt.  It  has  roa-  stale  expenses,  amounting  to  about  ICQf.  a year,  are  do- 
inifacturri  of  Jewellery  and  earthenware.  The  empress  frayed  from  the  general  Swiss  fund,  drawn  from  tlie 
Catherine  II.  of  Rusiia  was  a princess  of  Zerbst : but  she  entry  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  from  a monopoly  of 
wni  nut  born  here,  as  Is  stated  In  the  Dili.  O^grapkique,  salt,  which  is  farmed  by  the  goTemment,  and  brings  in 
but  nt  Stettin  (in  1729).  of  which  her  father  was  about  M.  a year.  Zug  fiirnishi^s  a contingent  of  ‘i-V) 
vornor.  {IterglMUM  ,*  Did.  Gfug.,  Sfc.)  men  to  the  army,  and  2497  francs  a year  to  the  treasury 

ZirfAV,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  circ.  of  the  Swiss  C-unfed. 

Hautzen.  on  the  Mandau,  a tributary  of  the  Neisse,  60  Zug.  the  cap.,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  lake  of  the 
m.  E 8.E.  Deepen.  Pop..  In  IH38,  M.C74.  It  it  toler-  same  name.  16  m.  8.  Zurich,  with  about  2.500  inhabs., 
ably  well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a gymnasium.  Is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
public  library  uf  13,000  vuls.,  house  of  correction,  and  va-  and  has  several  churches,  to  one  of  which  is 

riuuicharltablL*  iostUutluus.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  attaclied  a curious  containing  many  hiindmls 

inanufoi  turcs  of  Lusatia  ; and  most  of  its  Inhabs.  are  oc-  of  skulls,  each  labrilcd  with  the  name  of  Us  original  pos- 
nipit^  in  the  weaving  of  damasks,  ticks,  and  other  linen  sessnr.  Pravisums  are  cheap  at  Ziig  ; and  though  u iih- 
fabrirs.  or  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  ; and  in  bleaching,  out  the  pretension  to  rank  with  Zurich  in  iinportonc'c,  a 
printing,  carding,  aqd  other  auxiliary  occut»allons.  ZtUau  residence  here  would  st-cm  to  be  the  more  agreeable 
has  aUu  |>om>iaiu  factories,  paper-mills,  and  breweries,  of  the  two  from  the  greater  cordiality  and  gaiety  of  tbo 
ami  a large  trade  in  flax.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  peoiilo. 

great  orienulist,  1).  Allchaells.  (.B.  Ritter ; Berghaut,  The  people  of  this  canton  arc  of  a Grnnan  stock,  and 
) for  the  m.isl  part  similar  to  those  of  S.  hwvtf,  though  less 

ZOMnOU,  a royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bacs.  of  ignorant  and  siiprrstitirnis.  'I'hey  are  nil  K.  Catholic*  ; 
which  it  is  the  cap..  In  an  extensive  plain  near  the  Frau-  and.  small  as  is  the  extent  of  the  canton,  Kbtd  says  —I.a 
cis  Canal,  uniting  the  Danukr  and  the  Theiss.  I IH  m.  pagi  de  Zugjimmit  det  prStres  a une  graMiie  pitrtie  de 
S.  by  K.  Pcsth.  Pup.  about  2i,rrf)0.  mostly  of  the  Greek  la  Svitsr  Catkotique.  (Pi^,  StaUfUque  de  In  Svitse 
chiiTch.  It  has  several  fine  buildings,  inchKllng  a eo.  Ebcl'i  Idanuel,  Ac. ; Ingltt't  6'iriU>'r/a/id  ; Diet.  Grog. 
hall.  luwn*hcHise.  several  churches,  barracks,  and  th«  ffc^ 

government  offices.  Here,  also,  is  a Greek  ecclesiastical  ZUniCH  (CANTON  OF),  a canton  of  Switzrrl.in»l, 
se-umiary,  and  a Kom.  Calh.  high  school,  with  some  sUk  rankiug  first  in  the  (.'unfcdcration,  and  being  sujicrior 
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at«o,  lo  pop.  and  Importaneo,  to  moit  of  tho  other  can* 
tom.  It  extends  between  Ui  47°  and  47°  40'  N.,  and 
loDf.  8°  9V  and  9°  B. ; baring  E.  Thurj^  and  SL  Oall, 
S.  the  I.aka  of  Zurich  and  Uie  cant.  Zog,  W.  Aargau, 
and  N.  Schaffhausen  and  Baden,  from  which  It  it  partly 
separated  by  the  Hhine.  Length,  N.  and  S.,  about  Wm.; 
greatest  bfiMth,  25m.  Area,  6M  sq.  m.  Pop.,  in  1H87, 
231,676;  nearly  all  Protestants.  Surface  generally  un- 
dulating i and,  thouffh  picturesque,  it  presents  none  of 
those  grand  natural  features  which  arrest  the  trareller's 
attention  in  the  cantons  further  S.  Sercral  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  ranges,  enter  Zurich,  but  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Hdrnll,  near  the  B-  border,  scarcely  rises  to 
3,HO0(t.  abore  the  sea. 

After  the  Rhine,  the  principal  rlrcrs  are  its  tributaries, 
the  Limmat,  which  drains  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Thur, 
Toss,  Slbl,  Ac.  with  the  Keuss  forming  a part  of  the 
W.  Ix>rder.  Of  these  howerer.  only  the  Limmat  is 
navigable.  The  GreKTen,  famous  for  its  floe  eels,  and 
several  smaller  lakes,  are  in  this  canton.  Climate 
mild  i the  mean  annual  temp,  at  Zurich  is  about 
Fah.  Nowhere  in  the  canton  Is  the  ground  perpetually 
covered  with  mow  ; and  the  soil  is  in  general  productive. 
Agriculture  is  perhaps  better  conducted  in  this  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  Switserland : manuring  Is  well  un- 
derstood ; and  irrigation  is  succestfullv  printed,  ingits 
says  “Anvwherc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziirich,  one  is 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the  inhabs.  ; 
and  if  we  learn  that  a proprietor  here  has  a return  of  : 
10  per  cent.,  wc  are  InclinM  to  say,  * he  deserves  it.'  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  a field,  a garden,  a hedge,  ' 
scam'Iy  even  a tree,  a flower,  or  a vegetable,  without 
perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and  Indusirv  that 
are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If,  for 
example,  a path  loads  through,  or  by  the  side  of  a field 
of  grain,  the  com  Is  not,  as  in  P.ngland,  permitted  to 
hang  over  the  path  ; but  Is  everywhere  bounded  by  a 
fnnee.  If  you  look  into  a field  towards  evening,  where 
there  are  large  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will 
find  that  every  single  plant  has  been  waten.<d.  In  the 
gardens,  which,  around  Ziirich.  are  extremely  large,  the 
most  punctilious  care  Is  evinced  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  every  product."  {Ittglit's  Sieitzfrlami,  4c.  26.) 

llie  labouring  classes  In  this  canton  are  almost  uni- 
versally proprietors  of  the  small  farms  and  cottages 
which  they  cultivate  and  inhabit.  The  com  grown  is 
fcuuiBcieut  for  the  |iop..  but  great  quantities  of  nruit  and 
garden  vegetables  are  raised.  The  vine  Is  pretty  gene- 
r.iily  cultivated.  But  though  improved  tho  wine  is  still 
very  inferior.  The  pasture  lands  are  not  extensive;  and 
no  great  quantities  of  farm  st<^  are  reared : a very 
large  brera  of  cattle  is  however  produced  by  a cross 
tK-tw(<<'n  those  of  this  cuuton  and  (hose  of  Schwyts. 
Some  iron,  coal,  salt.  Ac.  are  met  with ; but  mining 
industry  is  not  of  much  consequence.  (.V<-|fcT.  Z)cr 
KnaL  iUrich.) 

Zurich  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cantons 
of  Switserland  ; its  inliabitants  generallr  dividing  their 
attention  between  the  labours  or  agriculture  and  those 
of  the  loom.  1 tiave  seldom  entered."  says  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  "a  rural  dwelling  without  finding  one  or  more 
l>>umt  in  It,  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk  or  cotton. 
If  the  iairaurs  or  the  field  demand  the  hands  of  the  pea- 
sant, hii  wife  or  children  are  occupied  in  maoufacturing 
industry.  When  lighter  toils  suftico  for  tho  agriculturiu 
part  of  the  family  exertions,  the  females  and  the  young 
people  resign  the  loom  lo  the  father  or  the  brothers. 
I'hc  interstices  of  agricultural  labour  are  filled  up  by 
nunnlacturiug  employment;  and  in  more  tlian  halfof 
tlie  uperatiuns  of  Zurich  the  farmer  and  the  weaver  are 
united."  {Rep.,  pp.69,70.)  Cotton  and  silk  fabrics  are 
those  principally  produced.  The  silk  fabrics  consist  of 
Florentines,  groa  do  Naples,  marcelincs,  taflblas.  levan- 
tines,  handkerchirfs,  crapes,  shawls,  velrets,  Ac.  Early 
in  the  present  century  atwut  6,000  looms  were  em- 
ployed upon  these  goods ; but  since  the  peace  they  have 
rapidly  incrc.ised.  The  disturbances  at  Lyons,  also,  in 
IHM,  were  the  cause  of  many  Lyons’  wnrameo  settliug 
ill  Ziirich.  In  1S4m,  Villernic  estiiruitcd  the  number  of 
silk-looms  In  tho  caiitoii  at  1 1 ,000,  ami  the  weavers  of  all 
ages  at  16,000.  {TaftUnu  rfes  Ouvritrt,  1.  420.)  The 
annual  value  of  the  total  produce  of  the  silk-looms  has 
been  estimated  at  GOO.OOO/.  sterling.  The  male  weavers 
of  Klorentinrs  and  serm  get  from  3}  to  4|  francs  a week 
wages,  and  of  Grusd'  tJrleans  andMarcclIncs.  at  an  aver- 
Me  from  G|.  to  7J.  fr.  a week.  lUandioomlVeartr'i  Rrp.) 
The  cotton  inanufacturea  of  Zurich  had  their  origin  in 
the  5th  century,  their  two  prlodpal  scats  being  then,  as 
now,  Zurich  and  Winterthur.  There  are  said  to  be 
about  I2,0(jO  cotton  weavers  in  the  cauton,  and  4,000 
persons  engaged  in  other  trades  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  producing  annually  800,000  pieces 
of  cotton.  In  1836  there  were  19  cotton  printing  esta- 
blishments In  the  canton,  employing  about  I.UOO  work- 
men, and  printing  Km.OUU  pieces  a year  of  cloth.  (Bote- 
ring's  Hep  , p.  76.)  Cotton  spinning  is,  also,  extensively 
r.irricd  on,  there  being,  iu  1836,  29^1KK)  spindles  In 


operation.  (HimdlpomWea9er^$  Rfp.,  p.  103.)  At  Win- 
terthur and  elsewhere  numliert  120  and  130  are  made; 
but  the  yams  spun  are  mostly  from  90  to  40,  the  higher 
numbers  being  Imported  from  England.  40,000  cwu.  of 
raw  cotton  are  supposed  to  be  annually  consumed  in  the 
cant.  The  general  average  rate  of  wages  In  the  Zurich 
mills  Is.  for  a mao,  about  7|  fr.,  girls  41  fr.,  and  children 
a ry.  a week.  (See  also  a Table  of  the  Spinners’  and 
Weavers’  Gains  in  yoUrmi'a  Tabkau  det  Ourn'ers. 
1.  489.) 

The  other  manufactures  are  not  of  any  great  import- 
ance. The  woollen  trade  does  not  employ  300  hands, 
and  the  linen  manufacture  is  now  almost  wholly  extin- 
guished. The  ImTOits  of  Ziirich  mainly  consist  of  cotton 
and  cotton  yam  (Nos.  80  to  150),  woollen  cloths,  colonial 
products,  bark,  straw  bats,  linens,  furs,  glass,  stationery ; 
wheat,  principally  ft-om  Swabia;  wine,  brandy,  frulU, 
tobacco,  flr-wood,  raw  silk,  butter  and  cheese,  mine- 
rals, Ac.  The  exports  are  cotton  cloths,  particularly 
Turkey  reds  ; silk  goods,  chiefly  plain  ; machinery,  tan- 
ned leather,  klrschwasser.  and  sometimes  an  excess  of 
a^cultural  produce  to  the  neighbouring  districts. 
(Botffring't  Rep.  p.  77.) 

" Most  of  the  raxnilles  in  Ziirich  cant.,  consistlag  of 
father  and  mother  and  two  or  three  children,  earn 
among  them,  or  possess  In  the  produce  of  their  land,  an 
Income  fully  equal  to  30s.  a week  in  BogUnd.  The 
working  classes  are,  compared  with  those  of  England, 
more  moral,  and  better  educated.  With  regard  to  edu- 
cation the  law  compels  it,  and  consequently  there  are 
scarcely  any  persons  to  be  found  who  esnnot  read,  and 
very  few  who  cannot  write.  Music  is  much  cultivated 
III  this  canton  ; and  the  whole  demeanor  and  appearance 
of  the  working  classes  present  a most  gratifying  picture 
of  hi^  prosperity,  contentment,  morality,  and  uitelli- 
gence.  Few  cantons  are  really  more  flourishing : the 
entire  poor  rates  a few  years  since  was  only  2pf.  per 
head  per  annum."  (Synsoiu  m Hand.loom  Rrp.)  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  this  state  of  things  is  mainly  to 
he  ascribed  to  the  extreme  economy  of  the  |MK>plc,  a 
consequence,  to  part,  of  severe  sumptuary  laws,  and  to 
their  avoiding  all  superfluous  expenditure. 

The  constitution  of  Ziirich  underwent  a great  change 
in  1M3I.  The  cantonal  assembly,  or  greater  council, 
still  consists,  as  formerly,  of  212  mems. ; but  instead  of 
130  being  elected  by  the  grand  council  itscif,  only  33  are 
now  so  nominated,  the  remainder  being  chosen  by  tho 
different  guilds,  and  the  pop.  at  large.  Every  male  above 
the  age  or  19,  not  a doroesue,  a banknipt,  a recipient  of 
public  relief,  or  under  penal  condemnation,  has  a right  to 
vote  In  the  election  of  representatives:  ettixens  mutt, 
however,  be  30  years  of  age  to  sit  In  the  chamber.  The 
meros.  of  the  greater  council  are  elected  for  four  years  ; 
but  half  their  number  goes  out  biennially.  By  the  new 
constitution,  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  formerly 
united  in  tbe  same  individuals,  are  separated  ; the  fbne- 
tiuns  of  the  former  are  exercised  by  a body  of  19  mems. 
chosen  by  the  greater  council,  and  those  of  tbe  Utter  by 
a high  court  of  appeal  composed  of  1 1 mems.,  a criminal 
court  of  primary  Jurisdiction  in  Ziirich,  district  courts, 
Ac.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  and  of  the  law 
courts  are  Dublic;  freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  press  is 
guaranteea;  and  each  individual  contributes  to  tne  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  in  proportion  to  his  income.  ( Mever. 
Aomi.ZUrick.) 

The  cantonal  government  compels  a general  system  of 
insurance  against  fire,  being  itself  the  insurer.  Public 
revenue,  iu  1834,  1,333,380  Sw.  francs;  expenditure, 
1,281,433  fr.  Zurich  has  no  public  debt.  This  canton 
contributes  3,858  men  to  the  army,  and  77,153  francs  a 
year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  ronfeder.ntiun.  {Rieot, 
Sialiti.  <k  la  Smitte.)  It  is  divided  into  1 1 districts,  but  It 
has  no  town,  except  Us  cap.,  deserving  of  notice. 

Zi'aicu  (an.  TWnirwm),  a town  of  Switserland,  cap.  of 
the  above  canton,  and  alternately  with  Bern  and  Lucerne, 
tbe  seat  of  tbe  confederate  goveniment ; <ki  the  Limmat, 
Ht  Us  efflux  from  tho  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Ziirich,  5HA  m.  N.K.  Bern.  Iju.  of  the  observatorv.  4?o 
8T  31"  N.  ; Ion.  28^  3P  30"  E.  Pop.  in  1833.  11,536. 
It  is  bcautirully  situated,  the  river  dividing  it  into  2 ports, 
which  are  connected  by  3 bridges  ; and  considerable  Im- 
provemenu.are  going  on  In  the  town.  It  has  some  fine 
public  walks,  but  few  public  buildings  are  worth  no- 
tice.  The  principal  arc  the  cathedral,  a massive  edifice 
of  the  10th  or  lith  century,  In  which  Zwinglius  de- 
nounced, though  In  coioparativclr  mild  aud  measured 
terms,  the  errors  of  the  church  oi  Home,  and  enforced 
the  principles  of  tbe  Reformation*;  SL  Peter's  church. 


* Zvingitas,  or  rather  Zulnelo,  t 
Rwlluusvn,  a wnatl  vllliM  m die  ... 

Awiucis**  says  t oae,  *'th«  mild  and  airgiMt  Mdaaetbon  aUaieei* 
ceptfd,  Zolai^  weim  to  merit  poculiar  ettaem.  He  paunsrd  to  a 
K OMToe  uiM  cpilsit  of  meeknem,  modoukin,  sod  chantT.  which 
Ibe  chtfacie^tUcs  of  true  chrMianity ; and.  amid  all  the  dlnmtes 
hetwem  the  Ltiuuvans  and  the  RHormed  churches,  wm  a ronstant 
adeocatrfv  fwacv  and  reconciliation.  He  wm  pertMtl;  bee  from 
narrow  Mmrj,  which  nuke*  no  distinction  betvien  t^nu  of  the 
was  hidia«iaDca  and  ob^U  of  Iba  graatCM  unpoataace,  at  ftwa 
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of  wbtch  |jivAt«r  was  Um  mliiiMer ; the  tovn  hall,  a 
•quore  octi&cfi,  fn  which  Ihe  diet  mpfU ; the  uld  ancnal ; 
tht*  (own  Hbrnry,  a tparloua  editlce,  coniaininf  about 
Gu.OOO  ToJume*.  with  u^ralU  of  Zwiuliui  and  many  or 
the  tiur]ti)ma.«t«r>  of  Ziirlc-h.  a butt  of  Lavnler  by  Datui- 
erker.  a iMt-ndier  ni<idcl  oi  a great  port  of  SwitterUnd.  a 
coilccliun  of  Ac- : and.  in  the  mlddia  oT  the  Llm« 

mat,  tile  tower  of  Welienberg,  formerly  a itatc  prlton. 

The  principal  manuracttire*  are  thoae  oT  tilk  and  cotton 
good*  ; and  numeroui  factoriea  and  country  houaet  Mud 
(tie  bunkt  of  tbo  lake  in  the  enrironi.  **  In  Zurich,*' 
M>*  liiglU.  *'  it  U all  work  and  no  play  ; there  arc  no 
aiiiuieixHfnU  of  anr  kind,  aur  nrobauly  do  the  luhaba. 
fiw*l  the  want  of  them.  There  UtM  ttmlre ; there  are 
no  puUic  conc«.'rtj:  balls,  in  a canton  whara  laare  to 
dHiice  muU  he  asked,  are  out  of  the  queMion.  The  great 
olij<v-l  of  the  Ziiricken  is  to  gK  tsunty  : distinction  In 
wealtli  Is  Uk*  chief  distinction  of  rank  known  In  Zurich, 
l.itentture,  howerer,  has  kept  its  plai'e  here ; and  no 
where,  pcrha|hk,  in  Europe  is  the  study  of  the  classics 
more  general  than  in  this  city.  Here  arc  an  aeadeiny 
for  theology  and  various  other  branches  of  philosophy; 
another  academy  preparatory  to  the  former  ; an  institu* 
tioo  for  mediciite  and  surgery  ; another  for  tlte  odisratioo 
of  merchants ; an  Institution  for  the  InstruiikiD  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blliul,  the  model  of  which 
was  considered  so  eacellent,  that  upon  it  Napoleon 
formed  that  of  Paris  ; academies  of  artists  and  music  ; a 
surh'tyof  public  utility  ; and  many  schools  for  instruction 
in  languagns  and  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  in  ZiJrsch.  ono  aiipeanug 
w«w‘kly,  the  other  twice  a week;  and  there  Is  also  a 
muiithly  literary  journal.  If  house.rrnt  were  out  of  lha 
quosUon,  one  might  live  cheaply  enough  at  Zurich,  or  In 
Us  neighbourhood  Beef  usually  sells  at  about  id.  per  lb., 
niutluu  at  S^.,  and  veal  Id.  hiiiiier : fowls  average  Is.  U. 
a |Mir,  butler  Id.  per  lb.,  and  eggs  i doi.  for  lOd-  But 
the  reasonable  price  at  which  must  necessaries  may  bo 
obtained  in  Zurich  is  more  than  neutraliieil  by  the  high 
rent  of  houses,  fur  which  indeed  at  least  throe  times  toe 
sura  is  asked  that  would comitsond  the  same  acroramoda* 
tion  in  England  I and  to  those  desirons  of  selecting  a 
constantly  agreeable  residence,  I dars  not  recommend 
Zurich.  A winter’s  residence  could  not  be  otherwise 
thsn  trutf  In  a city  where  amusement  is  confounded  witli 
crime,  and  w here  men  aitd  women  do  not  meet  each  other 
In  society."  ( /iqrfM’s  SsPiVtcr/. ) There  is,  howerer,  a 
museum  clot),  with  a gemd  reading-room.  Where  the 
leading  English  oewtjmpers  and  p^odical  publications 
are  taken  in,  a perp^Hual  cummunlcatlon  Is  kept  up  by 
diiigeiires  with  basic,  Bern,  CiNUtauoe,  and  the  other 
chief  Swiss  towns  : and  by  stnam-bnats  twice  a day  with 
places  on  the  bank  of  its  lake.  Zurich  ivas  one  of  the 
earliest  cities  that  joined  the  Swiss  Coufederation  ; and 
hero  the  Keformatlon  in  Switterland  commenced,  under 
Zulnglius,  in  1^19.  Among  Its  dUtlngulihed  nativea 
have  been  the  two  frtssners,  Zimnarrmann,  Fuseli,  I.a* 
vater,  Bodmer,  and  Pestolossl.  <£^f;  /agfis;  l)ki. 

fL.AKR  OF),  one  of  Che  prind|«l  lakes  of 
Swltierlood,  in  the  E.  part  uf  which  it  Is  situetod,  being 
bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Ziirich.  Scbwyts,  and  St. 
fiall.  It  curves  in  a semicircular  manner,  from  S.E. 
round  to  K.W.  Length,  about  3tra.;  breadth,  varying 
to  about  3 m. ; but  at  Hap|K*r»chwyl  it  U contracted  to 
less  than  I m.,  and  Is  croMra  there  by  a wooden  briUge. 
Area,  estimate  at  about  23  sq.m.;  height  above  the 
v-a,  I,3ti3  Eng.  ft.  Its  depth  In  some  placce  exceeds 
6UUft.;  but  for  several  hundred  yards  ^ura  its  banks 
it  is  (near  Ziirleh  at  least)  st-ldom  more  than  from 
Cto  12  ft.  in  depth.  At  lu  S.E.  extremity  it  receives 
the  Lilith  canal,  which  brings  to  it  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  Lake  Walienstadt ; at  its  N.W*.  extremity 
ft  discharges  Itself  by  the  Liminat.  Zurich,  Metlen, 
Kapperichwjl  and  tuchtenschw-yl.  are  on  its  banks. 
This  lake  has  none  uf  that  savage  sublimity  which 
eharacterises  most  of  the  Swiss  lakes:  Its  scenery  is,  in 
(act.  compnmtively  tame,  litgiis  calls  U **  the  Whraa> 

eTvrWcwrlMf  pridsi,  whkh,  vhti*  it  vIMwitfy  Mndvmos  ihe  ofi|nh>iM  of 
otlsm,  WMicitM  i^sJlSbOii;  wtih  wMwet  to  Its  own.  la  s word,  H 
wm  ho  tieinMa,  liwi,  iimTMled  CYtrWti^nt  sgrrr  In  Ihr  m<Mi  rwoiitl^l 
anic1r«,  iiM-i  ought  to  W<w  wiih  an;  riiirercnrr  on  tuliirru  lew  un- 
OMMrtFrmibir,  snd  wMch  da  not  Inlhtnf  otormU.**  ((wsr's  Srriltrr- 
dnd,  W bX,  Svo.  sd.) 
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dermere  of  SwUseriand."  Tha  hills  aitwnd  tt  searedy 
rise  to  3,000  It.  above  the  sea,  and  they  descend  In 
gentle  and  cultivated  slopes  to  the  water’s  edge;  where 
the  banks,  from  ooa  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  are 
studded  with  villages,  country  house*,  and  other  hsbic 
ations.  Good  carriage  roada  run  along  both  sides  of 
this  lake ; and  it  is  daily  traversed  ^ steamers  between 
Zurich  and  RapperichwrI.  (£6r/;  Pioot ; lmgUs'$  StriU 
atrUmd  t Ssens's  HattdS. Mailer,  Dm  Csmluis  Zsirlok ; 
Haadk.Jor  StfUttrlamd  t ^-) 

ZUTPllEN,  B fortiflad  town  at  the  Netherlands, 
prtrr.  Gucldorland,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Yssrl,  crossed 
nere  hr  a stone  bridge,  where  k is  joined  by  the 
Birckrt,  15  m.  N'.E.  Arnhem.  Pop.,  according  to  htelo, 
about  10,000.  It  Is  strong  by  Us  tituatlufi,  arid,  though 
in  the  midst  of  fens,  is  not  considered  unhealthy.  K 
Is  divided  by  the  Birrhet  into  an  old  and  a new  town 
The  principal  church  is  an  oki  and  stately  edlAce:  the 
towii-ballt  tbo  college  of  deputies,  and  the  palace  of 
the  former  counts  of  Zutphen,  are  the  other  most  coo« 
spicuosis  buildings.  Here,  also.  Is  a Latin  school,  a 
society  of  physical  science,  a court  of  primary  Jurlvdic* 
tion,  mannfactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  with  lanneries, 
paMr  and  glue  factories,  oil  and  flour  mills,  Ac. 

Zutphen  was  one  of  the  Haase  towns.  It  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  In  1572  and  15A3.  but  was 
retaken  by  the  troops  under  Ptinea  Maurice  in  IMI. 
In  Ibis  siege  the  (anwus  Sir  Philip  Sidrtey,  the  flower 
of  the  chlralrv  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  received  a wound 
of  which  be  died  on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  at  the  early  age 
ofSS.  {DtOoei;  Stein;  Did. G4oft.) 

ZVOUNlK  or  ISVOKNIK,  a fortified  town  uf 
Boania,  cap.  saadjak,  on  the  Drln,  73  m.  W.  K.W. 
Belgrade,  it  Is  situated  on  a rocky  height,  and  has  t«o 
casUM,  and  a large  coUectioD  of  mud  house*,  with 
sevcrid  mosques,  and  Gredt  and  R.  CatboUc  churches. 
Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  15.000.  tc  is  said  to  have 
a considerate  trade  in  timber  and  ftiH  with  Belgrade, 
Keiulln.  Ac. ; but  from  Us  lying  out  of  any  great  road, 

U is  very  seldom  visited  by  travellers  ffom  W.  Europe; 
and  our  information  respecting  It  (as.  Indeed,  of  tl»e 
wtiole  of  Bosnia)  is  very  imperfect. 

ZWICKAU,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  rap. 
circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mul^,  M m.  S.W.  Drv«- 
den.  Pup.,  in  lk37  . 7.339.  it  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  suflered  repeatedly  In  the  wars  nf  last  cm* 
tury  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Its  principal  build- 
iri^s  are  St.  Mary’s  (.church,  with  some  fine  paintings  by 
Wolilgemuth,  and  a loRy  tower,  which  was  often  as* 
ceuded  by  Luther ; and  an  old  castle,  now  used  fur  a 
boiue  of  correction.  'Hie  gymnasium  has  a library  of 
ia,0uu  volumes  (B.  HUtfr);  and  there  are  also  somemili- 
tary  storehouse*,  an  hospital.  Ac.  Zwickau  has  manu* 
factures  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  and 
hardware;  which  sb*  owes  to  the  coal  fields  oo  both 
sides  the  Mulda,  in  her  vicinity. 

ZWOLLE,  a fortified  town  of  the  NetberlarKls.  pro?. 
Overyssel,  of  which  it  is  (ho  cap. ; on  the  Zwarte.water, 
about  10  WL  from  the  Zuyder-toe,  and  &U  m.  E.N.E. 
Amsterdam.  Pop.  between  i5,0(Xi  and  IG,00ft.  It  Is  wotl 
built,  in  the  style  of  most  other  Dutch  towns  t and  has 
several  suburm,  9 churches.  Including  a fii>e  old  cathe- 
dral, a house  of  correction,  tribunals  of  primary  Juris* 
dtetloa  and  commerce,  amt  some  agreeable  promenades 
to  the  vicinity.  It  was  formerly  rme  of  tlie  Hanse  towns, 
and  its  trade  is  still  considerable  In  cattle  and  other  live 
siodt,  dried  fish,  corn.  wool,  hides,  huney,  leather,  Ac. 
It  lias  some  salt  and  sugar  redoerie*,  unneries,  Ac.  It 
was  taken  by  the  DiKcfa  in  I.Via  The  famous  Thomas* 
fi-Kemuis  was,  for  64  years,  a mnnk  of  an  Augusihte 
priory  in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1471.  (X><r  i'4oet ; 
Did-  Gtog.  : Mnrraff'$  iiandboeic, 

ZYTOMiRUS,  or  JUomir.  a (own  of  Russian  Poland, 
government  Voihynia.  of  which  it  is  the  ejwital ; on  a trl* 
butary  of  the  Dnirpr,  75  m.  W.S.W.  Kief.  Pop.,  in 
)83fi.  17.434.  (JXrrgAawt.)  It  has  3 Husto-Greek.  a l,u> 
theran,  and  3 R.  Calh.  chiirrhes.  varinui  gnverninent 
Itulldlngs,  a g)Tnnasiura,  aemitutry,  public  library,  Ac. 
It  has  increased  greatly  In  importance  since  it  came 
Into  the  possession  uf  the  Russians  : it  hat  manufactiirea 
of  hats.  leather,  Ac.,  and  a consideratde  trade  in  woollen, 
silk,  and  linen  fabrics,  honey,  was.  snlt,  and  wines,  chiefly 
with  (t.aUria,  Hungary,  and  WaJiachU.  {SekmitUer ; 
PuuMi  i Bergkaiu,  ^c.j 


THE  END. 


IxnvDON. 

Piiutedby  A.  KeontsuounR, 
Ncw-Strcvl-Sqnarv. 
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